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THE  PROPHECY: 

A  TALK  OF  IWTEOrr  AND  MIOBILLllfACEllUC. 


"  Ti  Ml  anif  U  still  mU w ;  fiom  her  dark  covert, 
WHL  all  htr  raakrv  eit^i  upiio  her  crest, 
dlie  Aaika  in  view,  and  tires  uie  with  ber  charm*.** 

Tke  Rtmtmf. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  «  BCARTF." 

DEUCATSO   TO  THC  FOKTV>nBflT  feRITMH   ■■OIMKHT  BY   A 
OICCK  8IIAREB  Ul  THEUl  SOtFiCE. 

Note  to  tkefirH  Americdn  edition. 
AlthoQf  h  the  &Ilowiii|r  work  hu  been  rooeived  with 
great  ^Toor  by  the  remding  public  in  England,  it  ia  in 
this  ooontiy,  where  the  scene  u  kid,  mnd  where  we  are 
mote  fiunilijir  with  the  Indian  chancier,  that  iti  merits 
can  be  bcA  tested.  Though  not  without  defects,  yet, 
taicen  as  a  whole,  we  think  it  will  be  proootmeed  a 
TCfj  snperior  production.  For  deep  interest  through, 
out,  it  has  few  rivals  cf  the  modem  school,  and  tlie 
style  and  langnage  are  in  general  excellent.  We  feel 
compelled  on  a  second  perusal  to  consider  it  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  author,  and  an  earnest  of  still  higher  flights 
in  a  field  so  successfhlly  trodden  by  our  own  Cooper.  It 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  comin|f  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  of**  £cari6,  or  the  Saloons  of  Paris,**  a  work  in 
whidi  the  gaming  houses  o£  the  French  capital,  and  its 
disiiparions  were  the  subjects— scenes  which  are  strongly 
contrasted  with  thoec  here  portrayed. 

CHAPTER  L 
iNTaomrcnntr. 

A  iew  cursory  remarks,  iUustrative  of  the  general  fea- 
tures of  the  country  where  the  scene  of  the  following 
erents  is  laid,  may  not  be  misplaced  at  the  opening  of 
this  volume. 

Without  entering  into  minute  geographical  detail,  it 
may  be  necessary  merely  to  lAate  thai  the  most  distant 
of  the  northwestern  settlements  of-  America  is  Michilli- 
markinac,  a  name  given  by  tlie  Indians,  and  preserved 
by  the  Americans,  who  postiess  the  fort  even  to  tliis  hour. 
It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Hu- 
ron, and  adjacent  to  the  Island  of  St.  Joseph^s,  where, 
■inoc  the  exii>tencc  of  the  United  States  as  an  mdependcnt 
republic,  an  Eng^lisli  garrison  has  been  maintained,  with 
a  view  of-  kccpiug  the  original  fortress  in  check.  From 
the  lakes  we  descend  into  the  River  Sinclair,  which,  in 
turn,  disembogues  itself  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
This  again  renders  tribute  to  the  Detroit,  a  broad  majes. 
tic  river,  not  kws  than  a  mile  in  breadth  at  its  source,  and 
pragreasively  widening  towards  its  mouth  until  it  is  finally 
lost  in  the  beantUbl  Lake  Erie.  From  the  embouchure 
of  this  latter  kike  commences  the  Chippawa,  better  known 
from  the  odcbrtty  of  its  stupendous  fails  of  Niagara,  which 
fbnnin  tmpfosahte  barrier  to  the  seaman,  and,  for.  a  short 
>{nce,  sever  the  otherwise  uninterrupted  chain  connecting 
the  tmaofte  fi>rtrea0cs  we  have  described  with  the  Atlantic. 
At  a  diilance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  falls,  the  Chippawa 
Gnally  empties  itself  into  the  Ontario,  thomost  splendid 
of  tiie  gorgeous  American  lakes.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremtty  of  this  magnificent  and  soa^like  lake,  the  far- 
&oied  Sl  Lawrence  takes  its  source ;  and  afler  passing 
through  a  vast  tract  of  country,  coimects  itself  with"  the 
~L%ke  Champlain,  celebrated,  as  well  as  Erie,  for  a  signal 
de&at  of  the  British  flotilla  during  the  hite  contest  with 
the  Americans. 

The  several  forts  and  harbours  established  along  the 

left  bonk  c^  the  St  Lawrence,  and  throughout  that  por- 

tkn  of  the  British  possessions  which  is  known  as  LoW^r 

Canada,  sre  necessarily,  froip  the  improved  CGoditidto  and 
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more  numerous  p(^|Nilation  of  that  province^  on  a  larger 
scale  and  of  better  appointment;  but  in  Upper  Canada, 
where  the  traces  of  civilisation  are  kss  evid«it  through- 
out,  and  become  gradually  more  &int  as  we  advance 
westward,  the  fortresses  and  harbours  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion in  strength  and  extent  to  the  scantiness  -of  the 
population  they  are  erected  to  protects 

At  the  epoch  of  our  story,  it  will  be  borne  i^  mind,  the 
United  States  were  the  British  colonies  of  America  de- 
pendent on  the  mother  coimtry ;  while  the  Canadas,  on 
the  contrary,  were,  or  had  very  recently  been,  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  firom  whom  they  had  been  wrested 
afler  a  long  stru^le,  greatly  advanced  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land by  the  glorious  inttle  tbught  on  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham, near  Quebec,  and  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  Mont- 
calm and  tlie  death  of  Wolfe. 

The  several  attempts  made  to  repossess  themselves  of 
the  strong  hold  of  Quebec  having,  in  every  instance,  been 
met  by  discomfiture  and  disappoiutment,  the  French,  m 
despair,  relinquished  the  contest,  and,  by  treaty,  ceded 
their  claims  to  the  Canadas,— an  event  that  was  hastened 
by  the  capitulation  of  the  rarison  of  Montreal,  com- 
manded by  tlie  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  to  the  victorious 
arms  of  General  Amherst  Still,  though  conquered  as  o 
people,  manv  of  the  leadixuf  men  in  the  country,  actuated 
by  that  jealotisy  lor  which  thev  were  remarKable,  con- 
trived to  oppose  obstacles  to  uie  quiet  possession  of  a 
conquest  by  those  whom  thev  seemed  to  look  upon  as 
their  hereditary  enemies ;  and  in  furtherance  of  this  ob- 
ject, poid  agents,  men  of  artful  and  intri^ing  character, 
were  dispersed  among  the  numerous  tribes  of  savages, 
with  a  view  of  exciting  them  to  acts  of  hostilily  agamst 
their  conquerors.  The  Jong  and  uninterrupted  posses- 
sion, by  the  French,  of  tlicse  countries  immediately  bor- 
dering on  the  hunting  grounds  and  haunts  of  tlie  natives, 
with  whom  they  caxri^  on  on  extensive  traffic  in  fUrs, 
had  established  a  communionship  of  interest  between 
themselves  and  those  savage  and  warlike  people,  which 
failed  not  to  turn  to  account  the  vindictive  views  of  the 
former.  The  whole  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  at 
that  time  possessed  but  a  scanty  .popnloiion^  protected  in 
its  most  flourishing  and  defensive  points  by  stockade 
forts ;  tlie  chief  object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  garri- 
sons, consisting  each  of  a  few  companies,  from  any  sud- 
den surprise  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 

These  stockade  forts  were  never,  at  any  one  period, 
nearer  to  each  other  than  fi'om  one  hundred  and  nily  to 
two  hundred  miles,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  surprif«  or 
alarm,  there  wus  little  prospect  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  without  Each  garrison,  therefore,  was  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  its  o^n  resources ;  and,  when  sur- 
rounded unexpectedly  by  numerous  bands  of  hostile  In. 
dians,  had  no  other  altcmatite  than  to  hold  out  to  Uie 
death.  Capitubtion  wos  out  of  the  question;  for,  although 
the  wile  and  artifice  of  tlie  natives  might  induce  them  to 
promise  mercy,  the  moment  their  enemies  were  in  their 
power  promises  and  ti^eaties  were  alike  broken,  and  in- 
discriminate massacre  ensued.'  Communication  by  waU^r 
was,  except  during  a  period  of  prolKmud  peace,  almost 
impracticable ;  for,  although  of  late  years  the  lakes  of 
Canada  have  been  covered  with  vessels  of  war,  many  of 
them  of  vast  magnitude,  and  been  the  theatres  of  con- 
flicts tliat  woulB  not  have  disgraced  the  salt  waters  of 
ocean  itself^  at  the  pericd  to  which  our  story  refers  the 
flag  of  £^igland  was  seen  to  wave  only  on  tho  solitary 
mast  of  some  ill-armed  and  iU-mannod  gen  boat,  employed 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  oonvejring  d^patchcs  from  fort 
to  fort,  than  with  any  serious  view  to  sets  cither  of  ag- 
gression or  defence. 

In  proportion  as  the  colonies  of  America,  now  the 
United  States,  pushed  their  course  of  civiUsotion  west, 
ward,  in  the  same  degree  did  the  numerous  tribes  of  In. 
dians,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  more  seaward,  retire  upon 
those  of  their  own  countrymen,  who,  buried  in  vast  and 
impenetrable  fi>rests,  had  seldom  yet  seen  the  fhce  of  the 
European  stronger;  so  that,  in  tlie  end,  all  the  more 
central  parts  of  those  stupendous  wilds  became  doubly 
peopled.  Hitherto,  however,  that  civilisation  had  not  been 
carried  beyond  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  all  thofcc 
countries  which  have,  since  the  American  revolution, 
been  added  to  ^e  Union  under  the  names  of  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Missouri,  Michigan,  ^tc,  were,  at  the  period  em- 
braced by  our  story,  inhospitable  and  unproductive  woods, 
subject  only  to  the  dominion  of  the  nktive,  and  as  yet  uhp 


shorn  by  the  axe  of  the  cultivator.  A  few  portions  onl^ 
of  the  Qoposite  shores  of  Michigan  were  occupied  by  eaai- 
grants  m>m  the  Canadas,  who,  finding  no  one  to  oppose 
or  molest  them,  selected  the  most  fertile  spots  along  the 
banks  of  the  river ;  and  of  the  existence  of  these  in&nt 
settlements,  the  English  colonists^  who  hod  never  ventured 
so  far,  were  not  even  aware  mitil  after  the  conquest  of  Ca- 
nada by  the  mother  country.  This  particular  district 
was  the  centre  around  which  the  tfumereus  warvioFs, 
who  had  been  driven  westward  by  the  colonists,  had 
finally  assembled ;  and  rude  villages  and  encampments 
rose  uir  and  near  for  a  circuit  of  many  miles  around  this 
infimt  settlement  and  fort  of  the  Canadians^  to  beth  of 
which  they  had  given  the  name  of  Detroit,  after  the  river 
on  whose  elevated  banks  they  stood.  Proceeding  west- 
ward  from  this  point,  and  along  the  tract  of  eountry  tiiat 
diverged  from  the  banks  ef  the  Lakes  Huron,  Sinckir, 
and  Michigan,  aH  traces  of  fhat  partial  civilisation  were 
again  lost  in  impervious  wilds,  tenanted  only  by  the 
fiercest  of  the  Indian  tribes,  whose  homes  were  princi- 
pally  along  the  banks  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  coun. 
try  surrounding  the  isolated  fort  of  MiohiUimackinae,  the 
last  and  most  remote  of  the  European  fortresses  in  Ca* 
>nada« 

When  at  a  loter  period  the  Canadas  were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  by  France,  those  parts  ef  the  opposite 
frontier  which  we  have  just  described  became  also  tribu- 
tary to  the  English  crown,  and  were,  by  the  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties  that  existed  to  communication  with  the  more 
central  and  populous  districts^  rendered  especially  fa- 
vourable to  tlie  exercise  of  hostile  intrigue  by  the  nume- 
rous active  French  emissaries  every  where  dispersed 
among  the  Indian  tribes^  Fired  by  their  vh\j  sug^cs- 
tions,  the  high  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  Indian  ehiefii 
took  the  alarm,  and  they  beheld  vrith  impatience  the 
*♦  Red  Coat,"  or  **  Sagariaw,"*  usurping,  as  they  deemed 
it,  those  possessions  which  had  so  recently  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  pale  flag  of  their  ancient  ally.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  m  1763,  the  period  at  which  our 
story  commcnees,-*— an  epoch  fruitful  in  designs  of  hesti- 
lity  and  treadiery  en  the  part  of  the  IndianSif  Several 
inferior  forts  situated  en  the  Ohiolisd  already  fidlcn  into 
their  hands,  when  they  summoned  all  theif  address  and 
conning  to  accomplish  the  fall  of  the  two  impertont 
though  remote  posts  of  Detroit  and  Midiiilimackinac. 
For  a  lengtli  of  time  they  were  bafl9ed  by  the  activity 
and  tigikiiCe  of  the  respective  governors  of  these  forts, 
who  had  had  too  much  fatal  experience  in  the  fate  of 
their  companions  not  to  be  perpetually  on  the  alert  ogainst 
tlieir  guile;  but  when  they  hod  at  length,  m  some  degree, 
snocecdcd  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  English,  they 
determined  on  a  scheme,  suggested  by  a  leading  chief^  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  character,  whkh  promised 
fair  to  rid  them  altogether  of  o  face  they  so  cordially  de- 
tested. Wo  will  not,  however,  mar  tlie  interest  of  onr 
talc,  hy  anticipating,  at  this  early  stage,  citlier  tlws  nature 
or  the  success  of  a  stratagem  whkh  forms  the  essential 
groundwork  of  our  story^ 

And  ti6w  we  have  partial^  explained  a  course  of 
events  which  were  m  some  measure  necessary  to  the  full 
understanding  of  the  country  by  the  roajorky  of  our 
readers,  we  shfiill,  in  furtherance  of  Ae  same  object,  pro- 
coed  to  sketch  a  fbw  of  the  most  protohient  scenes  more 
immediately  before  us. 

The  f5irt  of  Detroit,  as  it  was  ^gtnally  constructed 
by  the  i^cmch,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  common,  or  dc- 
scriptieii  ef  small  prairie,  bouAded  b^  woods,  which  were 
at  that  time  untouched  by  ^  hand  of  cirilisatioii.  Erected 
at  a  distance  of  about  mlC  a  mile  from  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  at  that  particular  point  are  high  and  preci« 
pilous,  it  stood  tlicn  just  fiur  enough  from  the  woods  tb&t 
swept  round  if  2n  a  semicircular  mrm  to  be  secure  fkotn 
the  rifle  of  the  Indian;  while  from  its  batteries  it  eom- 
nionded  a  range  of  country  on  every  hand*  which  no 
enemy  unsupported  by  cannon  oould  traverse  with  im- 
punity. Immediately  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  skirt  of  the 
wood,  the  French  had  oonstnicted  a  sort  oi  bomb-proof^ 
possibly  intended  to  serve  as  a  cover  to  the  worKmcii 
originally  employed  in  clearing  the  woods,  but  long  since 
suffered  tn  All  into  decay.  Wtthewt  the  fbrtifieation  rose 


•  Tliis  word  thus  pronounced  by  themselves,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Engtish  soldiery,  is,  in  aH  probability,  derived 
from  the  orighuil  English  setllsrs  in  Seganaw  Bay, 


wAcomrrAf  on  the  frofhect. 


a  dbnmg  and  triple  fine  of  pieibeU,  eaefa  of  about  two  feet 
and  a  hilf  in  eireunfenBee,  and  00  fitted  into  eaefa  otiMr 
ae  to  leave  no  other  intentiees  than  thoee  wbidi  were 
perforated  for  the  diecliarge  of  moeketry.  Tbej  were 
formed  of  the  hardest  and  meet  knotted  pinef  that  eoold 
be  proeured ;  the  sharp  pointe  of  wtueh  were  eeaeoned  by 
fire  until  thtf  acquired  nearly  the  dnrabili^  and  ooo* 
mgteaey  of  iron.  Beyond  these  firmly  imbedded  piekets 
was  a  ditch,  eneirctii^^  the  fiyrt,  of  about  twenty  feet  in 
width,  and  of  proportionale  depth,  the  only  coHinMniiea. 
tion  over  which  to  mod  inm  the  ^arriaon  waa  by  means 
of  a  <bawbrid|!e,  protected  by  a  streof  chevanx-de-fiise. 
The  only  gate  with  which  the  fertress  was  prorided  ikced 
the  rifer;  on  the  more  immfdiafe  banks  of  which,  and  to 
the  left  of  tlpe  fert,rose  the  jet  infent  and  straggling  riL 
lagetlmt  bore  the  name  of  both.  Numerous  fiumJiouses, 
howerer,  almost  jeinin|f  each  other,  eontributed  to  ferm 
a  eotttinnity  of  many  miles  along  the  borders  of  the  rirer, 
both  on  the  r^;fat  and  on  the  left;  while  the  opposite  shores 
of  Canada,  distinctly  seen  in  the  distance,  Resented,  ss 
fiur  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  same  enHrenuig  character 
of  fertility.  Hie  banks,  covered  with  verdure  on  eilher 
shore,  were  more  or  less  undulating  at  intervals;  but  in 
general  they  were  high  without  being  abnuit,  and  pic- 
toresque  without  bong  bdd,  presenting,  in  tneir  partial 
cultivation,  a  strikinr  contrast  to  too  dark,  tall,  and 
firowning  ferests  bounding  eveij  point  of  the  perspective. 
At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  on  the  left  of  the  town 
the  course  of  the  river  was  interrupted  bv  a  small  and 
thieklv  wooded  island,  along  whose  sandy  beach  occa* 
sionaify  rose  the  low  cabin  or  wurwam,  wtuch  the  birch 
canoe,  carefiiUy  upturned  and  left  to  dry  upon  the  sands, 
attested  to  be  the  temporarr  habitation  of  the  wandering 
Indian.  That  branch  of  the  river  which  swept  by  the 
shores  of  Canada  was  (as  at  this  day)  the  only  navigable 
one  fer  vessels  of  burden,  while  that  on  the  opposite  coast 
abounded  in  shallows  and  bars,  affording  passage  merely 
to  the  light  barks  of  the  natives,  which  seemed  literally 
to  skim  the  very  suriaee  of  its  waves.'  Midway  be. 
tween  that  point  of  the  continent  which  immediately 
fiieed  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island  we  have  just 
named  and  the  town  of  D^oit,  flowed  a  small  tributary 
river,  the  amn'oaches  to  which,  on  either  band,  were  over 
a  slightly  uoping  ground,  the  view  of  which  could  be  en- 
tirely  command  A  from  the  fert  The  depth  of  this  river, 
now  nearly  dried  up,  at  that  period  varied  from  three  to 
ten  or  twelve  feet ;  and  over  this,  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  Detroit,  into  which  it  emptied  it- 
self,  rose,  oommonicating  with  the  high  road,  a  bridge, 
which  win  more  than  once  be  noticed  in  the  course  of 
our  tale.    Even  to  the  present  hour  it  retains  the  name 

g'ven  to  it  doring  these  disastrous  times;  and  there  are 
w  modem  Canadians,  or  even  Americans,  who  traverse 
the  "*  Bloody  Bridge,**  especially  at  the  still  hours  of  ad- 
vanoed  niffbt,  wiOiont  recalling  to  memory  the  tragic 
events  of  those  days,  (handed  down  as  they  nave  been  by 
their  fethers*  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  transaction,) 
and  peopling  the  surroundinj^  gloom  with  the  shades  of 
those  whose  life-blood  erst  crimsoned  the  once  pure  waters 
of  that  now  nearly  exhausted  stream ;  and  whose  mangled 
and  headless  corses  were  slowly  borne  by  its  tranquil  cur- 
rent  into  the  bosom  of  the  parent  liver,  where  tfll  traces 
of  them  finally  disappeared. 

What  Detroit  was  in  1763  it  nearly  is  at  the  present 
day,  with  this  d^erenoe,  however,  that  many  of  those 
points  which  were  then  in  a  great  degree  iMolotcd  and 
rude  are  now  redolent  with  the  beneficent  effects  of  im- 
proved cultivation ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that 
memorable  bridge,  where  formerly  stood  merely  the  oc- 
casional encampment  o{  the  Indian  war.ior,  are  now  to 
be  seen  flourishing  ferms  and  crops,  and  other  marks  of 
ngricaltural  industry.  At  the  final  cession  of  the  Cana- 
das,  the  fort  was  delivered  over  to  England,  with  whom 
it  remained  until  the  acknowledgment  of  the  imlepond- 
ence  of  the  colonies  by  the  mother  country,  when  it 
hoisted  the  colours  of  the  republic. 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  during  the  midnight  watch,  late  in  September, 
1763,  that  the  English  garrison  of  Detroit,  was  thrown 
into  the  utmost  constornation  by  the  sudden  and  myste- 
rious introduction  of  a  stranger  within  its  walls.  The 
oiroumstance  at  this  moment  was  particularly  remarka- 
ble; for  the  period  was  so  fearfiii  and  pre^fnant  with 
events  of  danger,  the  fort  being  assailed  on  every  side 
by  a  powerful  and  vindictive  foe,  that  a  caution  and  vigi- 
lance  of  no  common  kind  were  unceasingly  exercised 
by  the  prudent  governor  for  the  safety  of  those  commit- 
ted to  his  diarge.  A  laajr  series  of  hostilities  had  been 
pursued  by  t^e  North  American  Indians  against  the 


sbbjeets  of  JJnrfsnd,  withm  the  fi*w  years  that  had  sne- 
eeeded  to  the  ami  snljection  of  the  Uanadas  to  her  ric- 
torioasarms;  and  many  and  sangniiiary  were  the  con- 
flicts in  wfakh  the  devoted  soldiery  were  made  to  succumb 
to  the  cunning  and  numbers  of  their  savage  enemies.  In 
those  lone  regkais,  both  officers  and  men,  in  their  re- 
spective ranks,  were,  by  a  eomraunionship  afsufiering, 
isolataoB,  and  peculiarity  of  duty,  drawn  towards  eadi 
other  with  fee&Dgs  of  afanost  firalemal  afllection ;  and  the 
fetes  of  those  w£>  fell  were  lamented  with  sincerity  of 
soul,  and  avenged,  when  opportunity  effisred,  with  a  de- 
terminatinn  prompCed  eqiuJl^  by  indignation  and  des- 
pair.  This-  sfntiment  of  union,  existing  even  between 
men  and  officers  of  difieient  corps,  was,  with  occasional 
exceptions,  of  coarse  doubly  strengthened  among  those 
who  fimght  under  the  ssme  colours,  and  acknowledged 
the  same  head ;  and,  as  it  often  happened  m  Canada, 
during  this  interesting  period,  that  asmgle  regiment  was 
distributed  into  two  or  three  fertresses,  each  so  fer  re- 
moved  from  the  other  that  communi^tion  could  with 
the  utmost  fecility  be  cut  off,  the  anxiety  and  uncer- 
tainty of  these  detacbmenu  became  proportioned  to  the 
danger  with  which  they  knew  themselves  to  be  more 
immediately  beset    The  garrison  of  Detroit,  at  the  date 

above  named,  OQOsisted  of  a  third  of  the renment, 

the  remauider  of  which  occupied  the  ferts  of  Midiilli- 
mackinac  and  Niagara,  and  to  each  division  of  this  regi. 
ment  was  attached  an  officer's  command  of  artillery.  It 
is  true  that  no  immediate  overt  act  of  hostility  had  fer 
some  time  been  perpetrated  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
assembled  in  ferce  around  the  former  garrison ;  but  the 
experienced  officer  to  whom  the  command  had  been  in- 
trusted was  too  sensible  of  the  craftiness  dfthe  surround- 
ing  hordes  to  be  deceived,  by  any  outward  semblance  of 
amity,  into  ne|^lect  of  those  measures  of  precaution 
which  were  so  indispensable  to  the  surety  of  his  trust 

In  this  he  pursued  a  line  of  policy  ha[^i1^  adapted  to 
the  deUcate  nature  of  his  position.  Unwilhng  to  excite 
the  anger  or  wound  the  pride  of  the  chiefs,  by  any  out- 
ward manifestation  of  distrust,  he  affected  to  confide  in 
the  sincerity  of  their  jwofessions,  and,  by  inducing  his 
officers  to  mix  occasionally  in  their  councils,  ai^  his 
men  in  the  amusements  m  the  inferior  warriors,  con- 
trived  to  impress  the  conviction  that  he  reposed  alto- 
gether on  their  iaith.  But,  although  these  acts  were  in 
some  degree  coerced  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  and 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  misery  that  must  accrue 
to  them  in  the  event  of  their  provoking  the  Indians  into 
acts  of  open  hostili^^^he  prudent  ^novemor  took  such 
precautions  as  were  deemed  efficKUt  to  defeat  any 
treacherous  attempt  at  violation  of  the  tacit  treaty  on  the 
part  of  the  natives.  The  officers  never  ventured  out, 
unless  escorted  by  a  portion  of  their  men,  who,  although 
appearing  to  be  dispersjcd  among  the  warriors,  still  kept 
sufficienuy  together  to  be  enabl^,  in  a  moment  of  emer- 
gency,  to  afford  succour  not  only  to  each  other,  but  to 
their  superiors.  On  these  occasions,  as  a  further  secu- 
rity affainst  surprise,  the  troops  left  within  were  instruct- 
ed to  be  in  readiness,  at  a  mmnent*s  warning,  to  render 
assistance,  if  necessary,  to  their  companions,  who  sel- 
dom,  on  any  occasion,  ventured  out  of  reach  of  the  can- 
non  of  the  fort,  the  gate  of  which  was  hermetically 
closed,  while  numerous  supernumerary  sentinels  were 
posted  along  the  ramparts,  with  a  new  to  give  the  alarm  if 
any  thinfr  extraordinary  was  observed  to  ocair  without 

rainfiu  and  harassing  as  were  the  precautions  it  was 
feund  necessary  to  adopt  on  tHbse  occasions,  and  little 
desirous  as  were  the  garrison  to  mingle  with  the  natives 
on  such  terms,  still  &e  plan  was  pursued  by  the  gover- 
nor from  the  policy  alrrady  named :  nay,  it  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  future  interests  of  £Ingland  that 
the  Indians  should  be  won  over  by  acts  of  confidence 
and  kindness ;  and  so  little  disposition  had  hitherto  been 
manifested  by  the  English  to  conciliate,  that  every  thing 
was  to  be  appreheiMfed  from  the  untameable  rancour 
with  which  these  people  were  but  too  well  disposed  to 
repay  a  neglect  at  once  galling  to  their  pride  and  inju- 
rious to  their  interests. 

Such,  for  a  term  of  many  months,  had  been  the  trying 
and  ^inful  duty  that  had  devolved  on  the  governor  of 
Detroit;  when,  m  the  summer  of  1763,  the  whde  of  the 
western  tribes  of  Indians,  as  if  actiiated  by  one  common 
impulse,  suddenly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  commenced 
a  aeries  of  the  most  savage  trespasses  upon  tlie  EInglisIi 
settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  garrisons,  who  were 
cut  off  in  detail,  without  mercy,  and  without  reference 
to  either  age  or  sex.  On  the  first  alarm  the  weak  bodies 
of  troops,  as  a  last  measure  of  security,  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  respective  ferts,  where  they  were  as  incapa- 
ble of  rendering  assistance  to  others  as  of  receiving  it 
theiiEMelxes.    In  this  emergency  the  pmdenoe  and  fere- 


thought  of  the  governor  of  DeCnnt  were  eminently  con. 
spicuous;  fer,  having  hng  fiweaeen  tke  poaOmj  of 
such  a  crisis,  he  had  caused  a  plentiftil  sop^  of  all  tfaat 
was  necessary  to  the  subsistence  and  defence  of  the  gv. 
rison  to  be  provided  at  an  earfier  period,  so  that,  if  foiled 
in  their  attempts  at  stratagem,  tfaere  was  little  diaiKe 
that  the  Indians  would  spn^y  reduce  them  by  fendne. 
To  guard  against  the  fenner,  a  vigilant  watch  was  con. 
stantly  kept  by  the  garrison  both  day  and  nigl^  while 
the  sentinels,  dooMed  in  number,  were  oonstantly  on  the 
alert  Strict  attention,  moreover,  waa  paid  to  such  parts 
of  the  ramparts  as  were  considered  most  aassilable  by 
a  cunnini^  and  midiiight  enemy  ;  and,  in  order  to  |se- 
vent  any  imprudence  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  dl 
e^rreas  or  ingress  was  prohibited  that  had  not  the  UDme. 
diate  sanction  of  the  chief.  With  this  view  the  keyi  of 
the  gate  were  given  in  trust  to  the  officer  of  the  gutrd ; 
to  vriiom,  however,  it  was  interdicted  to  nse  them  unlen 
by  direct  and  positive  order  of  the  governor.  In  addi. 
tion  to  this  precaution,  the  sentinela  oo  daiy  at  the  gate 
had  strict  private  instructions  not  to  suffier  any  one  to 
pass  either  in  or  out  unless  conducted  by  the  governor 
in  person  :  and  this  restriction  extended  even  to  the  offi- 
cer of  the  guard. 

Such  bemf  the  cautious  disciplnie  established  in  the 
fort,  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  within  ita  vralls  at  the 
stillhour  of  nudnigfatcooM  not  fell  to  be  regarded  as  an 
extraordinary  event,  and  to  excite  an  apprehension 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  surpassed  had  a  Doiner. 
COS  and  armed  band  of  savages  auddeniy  appeared 
among  them.  The  first  intimation  dT  this  feet  was 
given  by  the  vident  ringing  of  an  alarm  beO ;  a  rope 
communicating  with  which  was  suspended  in  the  gover. 
nor*s  apartments,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  tbe  slom- 
bering  soldiers  in  any  case  of  pressing  emergency. 
Soon  afterwards  the  governor  himself  was  seen  to  issoe 
from  Ins  rooms  into  the  open  area  of  the  parade,  dad  in 
his  dressing-gown,  and  bearing  a  lamp  in  one  hand  and 
a  naked  swoni  in  the  other.  His  conntenance  waspa!c; 
and  his  features,  violently  agitated,  betrayed  a  source  of 
alarm  which  those  who  were  fimiiliar  with  his  nsnal 
haughtiness  of  manner  were  ill  at^e  to  comprefaMcnd. 

••Which  way  did  he  so  1 — ^wl^  stand  ye  here  7— fol- 
low— ^pursue  mm  quickly — let  him  not  escape,  cm  your 
lives  r*  These  sentences,  hurriedly  and  impatiently  nU 
teredo  were  addressed  to  the  two  sentinels  who,  statioocd 
in  front  of  his  apartments,  had,  on  the  first  sound  of 
alarm  from  the  portentous  beQ,  lowered  their  mmkets  to 
the  charge,  and  now  stood  immoveable  in  that  position. 

**  Who  does  your  honour  mane  ?"  replied  one  of  tbe 
men,  startled,  yet  bringiug  his  arms  to  recover,  in  saloto- 
tion  of  his  chie£ 

**  Why,  the  man — ^the  stranger — the  fellow  wbo  has 
just  poMcd  you.**  **  Not  a  tiving  soul  has  passed  ns 
since  our  watch  commenced,  your  honour,**  observed  the 
second  sentinel ;  **  and  we  have  now  been  here  upwards 
of  an  hour." 

**  Impossible,  sirs :  ye  have  been  asleep  on  your  posts, 
or  ye  must  have  seen  him.  He  passed  this  way,  and 
could  not  have  escaped  your  observation  had  ye  been  at- 
tentive  to  your  dutj.** 

**  Well,  sure,  and  your  honour  knows  bist^'*  rejoined 
the  first  sentinel ;  **  but  so  hilp  me  St  Patrick,  as  I  hare 
sirvcd  man  and  boy  in  your  honour*s  rigiment  this 
twiive  years,  not  even  the  fitch  of  a  man  has  passed  me 
this  blissed  night  And  bere*s  my  comrade,  Jack  Hal- 
ferd,  who  will  take  his  Bible  oath  to  the  same,  with  all 
due  difirince  to  your  honour.'*  The  pithy  reply  to  tliis 
eloquent  attempt  at  exculpation  was  a  brief  ^  Silence, 
sirrah,  walk  about  !** 

The  men  brought  their  mnskets  once  more,  and  in 
silence,  to  the  shoulder,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  their  chief,  resumed  their  limited  walk ;  croft- 
ing each  otiier  at  regular  intervals  in  the  course  that 
enfiladed,  as  it  were,  the  only  entrance  to  the  governor's 
apartments. 

Meanwhile  every  thing  was  bustle  and  commotion 
among  the  garrison,  who,  roused  from  sleep  by  the  ap- 
palling sound  of  the  alarm  bell  at  that  late  hoar,  were 
hastily  arming.  Throughout  the  obscurity  miffht  be 
seen  the  flitting  ferms  of  men,  whose  already  fmly  ac- 
coutred persons  proclaimed  them  to  be  of  the  ^uard ; 
while  in  the  lofty  barracks,  numerous  lights  flashing  to 
and  fix),  and  moving  with  rapidity,  attested  the  alacrity 
witli  which  the  troops  off  duty  were  equipping  fer  some 
ser\'ice  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  So  noiseless,  too, 
was  this  preparation,  as  for  as  speech  vras  concerned, 
that  the  occasional  opening  and  shutting  of  pans,  &n^ 
ringing  of  ramrods  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the 
muskcta,  mi^ht  be  heard  distinctly  in  the  stillness  of  tho 
night  at  a  distance  of  many  furlongs. 
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He,  however,  who  hftd  tooched  the  secret  9pimg  of  all 
this  pictureaque  moTemoiC,  wbaterer  mi^ht  be  his  mti- 
ficalioQ  and  approval  of  the  promptitude  with  which  the 
aommoiis  to  arms  had  been  answered  hy  his  brave 
troops,  was  &r  from  heii^  wholly  satisfied  with  the 
•cena  he  had  ocnjiired  op.  Keoovensd  from  the  first  and 
irr8{ffessible  agitation  which  had  driven  him  to  sound 
the  tocsin  of  aSirm,  he  ielt  how  derogatory  to  his  mili. 
taiy  dicni^  and  pcoverhial  coolneis  of  character  it  might 
be  ooosidered,  to  have  awakened  a  whole  garrisoa  from 
their  sfannbers,  when  a  few  files  df  the  guard  wonld 
have  answered  his  purpose  equally  welL  Besides,  so 
miieh  time  had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  that  the  stranger 
might  have  escaped ;  and  if  so,  how  many  might  be  dis- 
posed iondknle  his  alarm,  and  considpr  it  as  emanating 
from  an  imaginatioB  disturbed  by  sleep,  rather  than 
caused  by  the  actual  presence  of  one  endowed  like  them 
aehros  with  the  &euhies  of  speech  and  motion.  For  a 
mooient  he  hesflafiHi  Whether  lie  should  not  countermand 
the  summons  to  arms  which  had  been  so  precipitately 
given;  but  when  he  recollected  the  harrowing  thrc»t 
Siat  had  been  breathed  in  his  car  by  his  midnight  visit. 
er^ — ^when  he  reflectejl,  moreover,  that  even  now  it  was 
probable  he  was  lurking  within  the  precincts  of  the  fert 
with  a  view  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  it  contained, — 
when,  in  abort,  he  thought  of  the  imminent  danger  that 
must  attend  them  should  be  be  suffered  to  eseape, — he 
left  the  necessity  of  precaution,  and  determined  on  his 
measures,  even  at  the  risk  of  manifesting  a  prudence 
whidi  might  be  construed  unfe.vourably.  On  re-entering 
bi9  apartments,  he  fenmd  his  orderly,  who,  roused  by  the 
midnight  tumult,  stood  waiting  to  receive  the  commands 
^  his  cfaieC 

**  Desire  Major  Blackwater  to  come  to  me  immediate- 
ly.** The  mandate  was  quickly  obeyed.  In  a  few  se- 
eonds  %  short,  thick  set,  and  ek^ly  officer  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  gny  military  undress  frock. 

"  Bhokwaler,  we  have  traitors  within  the  ferL  Let 
4filigent  search  be  made  in  every  part  of  the  barracks  for 
a  stranger,  an  enemy,  who  has  managed  to  procure  ad- 
mictance  among  as :  let  every  nook  and  cranny,  every 
empty  cask,  be  examined  ferthwith ;  and  cause  a  num- 
ber of  additional  sentinels  to  be  stationed  along  the  ram- 
parts, in  order  to  intercept  his  escape.*^ 

***Good  heaven,  is  it  possible  ?**  said  the  major,  wiping 
the  perspiration  firom  hie  brows,  though  the  night  was 
unusoaDy  chilly  for  the  season  of  toe  year : — ^  how 
could  he  contrive  to  enter  a  pbceso  vigilantly  guarded?** 

**  Aak  me  not  Aete,  Blackwater,**  returned  Uie  gover- 
nor, seriously ;  '^  kt  it  suffice  that  he  has  been  in  this 
very  room,  and  that  ten  minwtes  since  he  stood  where 
yon  now  stand.** 

The  maior  looked  aghast — *^  Grod  bless  me,  how  sin- 
galar !  now  could  the  savage  contrive  to  obtain  ad- 
mission  7  or  was  be  in  reality  an  Indian  7**  **  No  more 
questions.  Major  Blackwater.  Hasten  to  distribute  the 
men,  and  let  diligrat  search  be  made  every  where ;  and 
recollect,  neither  officer  nor  man  courts  his  pillow  until 
dawn.** 

The  **  maj<»**  emf^iaticaUy  prefixed  to  his  name  was 
a  suffi<aent  hint  to  the  stout  offiMser  that  the  doubts  thus 
femiKarly  expressed  were  here  to  cease,  and  that  he  was 
now  addressed  in  the  language  of  authority  by  his  su- 
perioTf  who  expected  a  mrect  and  prompt  compliancy 
with  his  orders.  He  therefore  slightly  touched  his  hat 
in  salutation,  and  withdrew  to  make  the  dispositions  that 
had  boon  enjoined  by  his  coloneL 

On  regaining  the  parade,  he  caused  the  men,  already 

forming  into  companies  and  answering  to  the  roll  call  of 

their  re^vective  non-commissioned  officers,  to  be  wheel- 

ed  into  square,  and  then  in  a  low  but  distinct  voice 

stated  the  cause  of  alarm ;  and,  having  communicated 

the  orders  of  the  governor,  finiftbed  bv  recommending  to 

eadi  the  exercise  of  the  most  scrutinising  vigilance  ;  as 

€o  the  discovery  of  the  individual  in  question,  and  the 

means  by  which  he  had  contrived  to  procure  admission, 

the  safety  of  the  whc^e  gardson,  it  was  evident,  must 

depqid. 

The  soldiers  now  dispersed  in  small  parties  through- 
out  the  interior  of  the  fert,  while  a  select  body  were 
conducted  to  the  ramparts  by  the  officers  themselves,  and 
distributed  between  tlie  sentinels  already  posted  there,  in 
such  numbers,  and  at  such  distances,  that  it  appeared 
impeasiMe  any  thing  wearing  the  hnman  form  could  pass 
than  unperoeived,  even  in  the  obscurity  that  reigned 
around. 

When  this  duW  was  accomj^hcd,  the  officers  pro. 
ceeded  to  the  pom  of  the  several  sentinels  who  had  been 
pbatcd  sloee  the  last  relief,  to  ascertain  if  an^  or  either 
of  them  had  observed  aught  to  justify  the  behef  that  an 
MMHoeeded  in  scaling  the  works.  To  all  their 


enquiries,  however,  they  received  a  negative  reply,  ac- 
companied by  a  declaration,  more  or  1ms  positive  with 
each,  that  such  had  been  their  ricilance  during  tiie 
watch,  had  any  person  come  within  Sieir  beat,  detection 
must  have  been  meritable.  The  first  question  was  put 
to  the  sentinel  staticmed  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  at  which 
point  the  whole  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison  were,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  now  cssembled.  The  man  at  first 
evinced  a  good  deal  ofoonfiwon;  but  this  might  arise 
from  the  sipgular  feet  of  the  alarm  that  had  bsoi  given, 
and  the  equally  singular  circumstance  of  his  beinff  thus 
ckisely  interrogated  by  the  coUective  body  of  his  officers : 
he,  however,  perbisted  in  declaring  fliat  he  had  been  in 
no  wise  inattentive  to  his  duty^  and  that  no  cause  for 
alarm  or  suspicion  had  occurred  near  his  post.  The 
officers  then,  in  order  to  save  time,  separated  into  two 
parties,  pursuing  opposite  circuits,  and  arranging  to  meet 
at  that  point  of  the  ramparts  which  was  immediately  in 
the  rear,  and  overlookiuF  the  oenti^  of  the  semicircular 
sweep  of  wild  fi>rest  we  have  described  as  circumventing 
the  fert 

^  Well,  Blessincton,  I  know  not  what  you  think  of 
this  sort  of  work/*  observed  8ir  Everard  Valletort,  a 
young  lieutenant  of  the regiment,  recently  ar- 
rived firom  England,  and  one  of  the  party  who  now  tra- 
versed the  rampart  to  the  right ;  **  but  confound  me  if  I 
would  not  rather  be  a  barber's  apprentice  in  London, 
upon  nothing,  and  find  mvseH^  than  continue  a  life  of 
this  kind  much  longer.  It  positively  quite  knocks  me 
up ;  fer  what  with  early  risings,  and  watchings,  (I  had 
almost  added  prayings,)  I  am  but  the  shadow  of  my  for- 
mer sel£** 

*«  Hist,  Valletort,  hist !  speak  lower,**  said  Captain 
Blessington,  the  senior  officer  present,  **  or  our  search 
must  be  in  vain.  Poor  fdlow  !**  he  pursued,  laughing 
low  and  good  huraouredly  at  the  picture  of  miseries 
thus  solemnly  enumerated  b^  his  subaltern ; — *^  how 
much,  in  truth,  are  you  to  be  pitied,  who  have  sojrscent- 
ly  beaked  in  all  the  sunshine  of  enjoyment  at  home.  For 
our  parts,  we  have  lived  so  long  amid  these  savage 
scenes,  that  we  have  almost  fergotten  what  luxury,  or 
even  comfert,  means.  Doubt  not,  my  friend,  that  in 
time  you  will,  like  us,  be  reconciled  to  the  change.** 

**  Confeund  me  fer  an  idiot,  then,  if  I  give  myself 
time,**  replied  Sir  Everard,  affectedly.  **  ft  was  only 
five  minutes  before  that  cursed  alarm  bell  was  sounded 
in  my  ears,  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  felly  to  resign 
or  exchange  the  instant  I  could  do  so  with  credit  to  my- 
self; and,  I  am  sure,  to  be  oalled  out  of  a  worm  bed  at 
this  unseasonable  hour  offisrs  little  inducement  fer  me  to 
change  my  opinion.** 

**  Resign  or  exchange  with  credit  to  yourself!*'  sullen- 
ly observed  a  stout  tall  officer  of  about  fifry,  whose 
spleen  might  well  be  accounted  for  in  his  rank  of  ^  En- 
sign** Delme.  **  Methinks  there  can  be  Uttle  credit  in 
exchanging  or  resigning,  when  one's  companions  are 
left  behmd,  and  in  a  post  of  danger.** 

**  By  Jasus,  and  ye  may  say  that  with  your  own 
pritty  mouth,**  remarked  another  veteran,  who  answered 
to  tlie  name  of  Lieutenant  Murphy ;  **  for  it  isn't  now, 
while  we  are  surrounded  and  bediviled  by  the  savages, 
that  any  man  of  the rigiment  sliould  be  after 


talking  of  bating  a  retrate.** 

**  I  scarcely  understand  you,  gentlemen,**  warmly  and 
quickly  retorted  Sir.  Everard,  who,  with  all  his  dandyism 
and  effeminacy  of  manner,  was  of  a  high  and  resolute 
spirit  **  Do  either  of  you  fency  that  I  want  courage  to 
fece  a  positive  danger,  because  I  may  not  happen  to 
have  any  particular  vulgar  predilection  fer  early  rising  7" 

*•  Nonsense,  Volietort,  nonsense,"  interrup^d,  in  ac- 
cents of  almost  feminine  sweetness,  his  friend  Lieutenant 
Charles  de  Haldimar,  the  youngest  son  of  the  governor : 
^  Murphy  is  an  eternal  echo  of  the  opinions  of  these 
who  look  forward  to  promotion ;  and  as  fer  Delme— do 
you  not  see  the  drift  of  his  observation  7  Should  ^oo 
retire,  as  you  have  threatened,  of  course  another  heu* 
tenant  will  be  appointed  in  your  stead ;  but,  should  you 
chance  to  lose  your  scalp  during  the  struggle  with  the 
savages,  the  step  goes  iu  the  regiment,  and  he,  being 
the  senior  ensign,  obtains  promotion  in  consequence.** 

**  Ah  !"  observed  Captain  Blessington,  "•  this  is  indeed 
the  groatest  curse  attached  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier. 
Even  among  those  who  most  esteem,  and  are  drawn  to* 
wards  each  other  as  well  by  fellowship  in  pleasure  as 
companionabip  in  danger,  this  vile  and  debasing  prind- 
plo — this  insatiable  desire  for  personal  advancement— is 
certain  to  intrude  itself;  since  we  feel  that  over  the 
mangled  bodies  of  our  dearest  friends  and  companions, 
we  con  alone  hope  to  attain  preferment  and  distinction." 

This  conversation,  interrupted  only  by  occasional 
questioning  of  the  sentinels  whom  they  passed  in  their 


circuit,  was  carried  on  in  an  audible  whisper,  which  the 
close  approximatiqn  of  the  parties  to  each  other,  and  the 
profound  stillness  of  the  night,  enabled  them  to  hear 
with  distinctness. 

When  the  conversation  dropped,  the  party  pursued 
their  coarse  in  silehoe.  They  had  just  passed  the  last 
sentinel  posted  in  their  line  of  circuit,  and  were  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  immediate  rear  of  the  fertress,  when  a 
sharp  **  Hist  !**  and  anddien  halt  of  their  leader,  Captain 
Blessington,  threw  them  all  into  an  attitude  of  the  most 
profeund  attention. 

**  Did  you  hear  7**  ha  asked  in  a  subdued  whisper,  after 
a  few  seconds  of  silenoe,  in  which  he  had  vainly  sought 
to  catch  a  repetition  of  the  sound. 

**  Assuredly,**  he  pursued,  finding  that  no  one  answer, 
ed,  **  I  distinctly  heiard  a  human  groan."  ••  Where  7 — 
in  what  direction  7**  asked  Sir  Everard  and  De  Haldimar 
in  the  same  breath. 

**  Immediately  opposite  tb  us  on  the  common.  But 
sec,  here  are  the  remainder  of  the  party  stationary,  and 
listening  also.** 

They  now  stole  gently  forward  a  few  paces,  and  were 
soon  at  the  side  of  their  companicms,  all  of  whom  were 
straining  therr  necks  and  bending  their  heads  in  the  atti- 
tude (^  men  listening  attentively. 

**  Have  you  heard  any  thing,  E^rskine  7**  asked  Cap-, 
tain  Blessington  in  the  some  low  whisper,  and  address- 
ing the  officer  who  led  the  opposite  party. 

**  Not  a  sound  ourselves,  but  here  is  Sir  Everard's 
black  servant.  Sambo,  who  has  just  riveted  our  attention, 
by  declaring  that  he  distinctly  heard  a  groan  towards 
the  skirt  of  the  common.**  **  He  is  right,^  hasUly  l^jcnn- 
ed  Blessington ;  **  I  heard  it  also." 

Again  a  death-like  silence  ensued,  during  which  the 
ejTcs  of  the  party  were  strained  eagerly  in  the  direction 
of  the  common.  The  night  was  clear  and  starry,  yet  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  broad  belt  of  ferest  threw  all  that 
part  of  the  waste  which  came  within  its  immediate 
range  into  impenetrable  obscurity. 

^  Do  you  see  any  thinff  7*'  whispered  Valletort  to  his 
friendj  who  stood  next  him  :  **  look — ^look  !'*  and  he 
pointed  with  his  finger.  "•  Nothing,**  returned  Do  Hal- 
dimar, after  an  anxious  gaze  of  a  minute,  *'but  that 
dilapidated  old  bomb-proof.'* 

"  See  you  not  something  dark,  and  slightly  moving, 
immediately  in  a  line  with  the  left  angle  of  the  bomb- 
proof  7"  De  Haicfimar  looked  again.  **  I  do  begin  to 
fenc^  I  see  something,"  he  rrpli^ ;  **  but  so  conlusedly 
and  mdistinctly,  that  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  merely 
an  illusion  of  my  imagination.  Perhaps  it  is  a  stray 
Indian  dog  devouring  die  carcass  of  the  wolf  you  shot 
yesterday.'* 

**  Be  it  doe  or  devil,  here  is  for  a  trial  of  his  vulnera- 
bility.   SambOt  quick,  my  rifle.'* 

The  youn^  negro  handed  to  his  master  one  of  those 
louff  bc^vy  rifles,  which  the  Indians  usually  make  choice 
of  for  killing  the  buftalo,  elk,  and  other  animals  whose 
wildness  renders  tbei^i  difficult  of  approach.  He  then, 
unbidden,  and  as  if  tutored  to  the  task,  phiced  himself  in 
a  stiff  upright  position  in  firont  of  his  master,  with  every 
nerve  and  muscle  biaoed  to  the  meet  inflexible  steadiness. 
The  youoff  officer  next  threw  the  lifle  on  the  rifiht 
shovlder  of  the  boy  for  a  rest,  and  prepared  to  take  his 
aim  on  the  object  that  had  first  attracted  his  attention. 

**Make  haste,  massa, — him  go  directly, — Sambo  see 
.him  ffet  up.** 

All  was  breathless  attention  among  the  group  of  offi- 
cers; and  when  the  sharp  ticking  sound  produced  b^ 
the  cockinff  of  the  rifle  of  their  companion  fell  on  their 
ears,  they  bent  their  gaxe  upon  tlie  point  towards  which 
the  murderous  weapon  was  levelled  with  the  most  aching 
and  intense  interest. 

**  Quick,  quick,  massa<— him  quite  up,"  again  whis- 
pered  the  bov. 

The  words  had  scarcely  passed  his  lips,  when  tlio 
crack  of  the  rifle,  followed  by  a  bright  blaze  of  light, 
sounded  throughout  the  stillness  of  tlie  night  with  ex- 
citing sharpness.  For  an  instant  all  was  hushed ;  but 
scarcely  had  the  distant  woods  ceased  to  reverberate  the 
spirit-stirring  echoes,  when  the  anxious  group  of  officers 
were  surprised  and  startled  by  a  sudden  flash,  the  report 
of  a  second  rifle  from  the  common,  and  tlie  whizzing  of 
a  bullet  past  their  ears.  This  was  instantly  succeeded 
by  a  fierce,  wild,  and  prolonged  cry,  expressive  at  once 
or  triumpli  and  revenue.  It  was  that  peculiar  cry  which 
on  Indian  utters  when  the  reeking  scalp  has  been 
wrested  from  his  murdered  victim. 

**  Missed  him,  as  I  am  a  sinner,"  exclaimed  Sir  Eve- 
rard, springing  to  his  feet,  and  knocking  the  butt  of  his 
rifle  on  tl^  ground  with  a  movement  of  impatience. 
^  Sambo,  you  young  scoundrel,  it  was  all  your  feult, — 
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voa  moved  your  shoulder  as  I  puUed  tbo  tngger.  Thank 
noaTeo,  however,  the  aim  of  the  Indian  appears  to  have 
been  no  better,  although  the  sharp  whistlings  of  his  ball 
proves  his  piece  to  have  been  well  levelled  for  a  random 
shot 

His  aim  has  been  too  true/'  faintly  pronounced  the 
voice  of  one  somewhat  in  the  rear,  of*  his  companions. 
**  /The  ball  of  the  villain  has  fcnmd  a  lodgment  'in  my 
breast  God  bless  ye  all,  my  -boys ;  may  your  fates  be 
more  lucky  than  mine  !**  While  he  yet  spoke,  Lieuten. 
ant  Murphy  sank  into  the  arms  of  Blessington  and  De 
Haldimar,  who  had  flown  to  him  at  the  first  intimation 
of  his  wound,  and  was  in  the  next  instant  a  corpse. 

CHAPTER  III. 

**  To  your  companies,  gentlemen,  to  your  companies 
on  the  instant  There  is  treason  in  the  fort,  and  wo  had 
need  of  all  our  diligence  and  caution.  Captain  de  Hal- 
dimar is  missing,  and  the  gate  lias  been  found  unlocked. 
Quick,  gentlemen,  quick ;  even  now  the  savages  may  be 
around  us,  though  unseen." 

^  Captain  de  Haldimar  missing ! — the  gate  unlocked  !** 
exclaimed  a  number  of  voices.  **  Impossible ! — surely 
we  are  not  betrayed  by  our  own  men."  **The  sentinel  hast 
loen  relieved,  and  b  now  in  irons,"  resumed  the  com- 
municator of  this  startling  ]nece  of  intelligence.  It  was 
tJie  adjutant  of  the  regiment 

**  Away,  gentlemen,  to  your  posts  immediately,"  sold 
Captain  Bli^in^n,  who,  aided  by  Do  Haldimar,  hastened 
to  deposit  the  stiffening  body  of  the  unfortiiimte  Murphy, 
which  they  still  supported,  upon  the  rampart  1*hen 
addrojsing  the  adjutant,  **  Mr.  Lawson,  let  a  couple  of 
files  be  sent  immediately  to  remove  the  body  of  tlieir 
officer." 

^  That  shot  which  I  heard  from  the  common,  as  I  ap- 
proached, was  not  fired  at  random,  then,  I  find,"  ob- 
served  the  adjutant,  as  they  all  now  hastily  descended  to 
joiu  their  men,  **  Who  has  fallen  ?^'  *•  Murphy,  of  the 
grenadiers,"  was  the  reply  of  one  near  him. 

•*  Poor  fellow !  our  work  commences  badly,"  resumed 
Mr.  Lawson :  **  Murphy  killed,  and  Captain  de  Haldimar 
missing.  We  had  few  officers  enough  to  spare  before, 
and  tbcir  loss  will  be  severely  felt ;  1  grcntly  fear,  too, 
tJiose  casualties  may  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the 


men. 


"  Nothing  more  easy  than  to  supply  their  place,  by 
promoting  some  of  our  oldest  sergeants,**  observed  En- 
sign  Delme,  who,  as  well  as  the  ill-fated  Murphy,  had 
risen  from  the  ranks.  **  If  they  behave  themselves  well, 
the  king  will  confirm  their  appointments." 

^  Bat  my  poor  brother,  what  of  him,  Lawson  ?  what 
have  you  learnt  connected  with  his  disappearance?" 
asked  Charles  de  Haldimar  with  deep  emotion.  **  No- 
tlmig  satisfactory,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  returned  thcHid- 
jutant :  **  in  fact,  the  whole  affair  is  a  mystery  which  no 
one  can  unravel ;  even  at  tliis  moment  tne  sentinel, 
Frank  HoIIoway,  who  is  strongly  suspected  of  being 
privy  to  his  disappearance,  is  undergoing  a  private  ex- 
amination by  your  &thcr  the  governor." 

**  Frank  Ilalloway !"  repeated  the  youth  with  a  start 
of  astonishment ;  **  surely  Holloway  could  never  prove  a 
traitor, — and  especially  to  my  brother,  whoso  life  he 
once  saved  at  the  peril  of  his  own." 

The  officers  had  now  gained  the  parade,  when  the 
**  Fall  in,  s^ntlemen,  f«Jl  in,"  quickly  pronounced  by 
Major  Blackwater,  prevented  all  further  questioning  on 
tlie  port  of  the  younger  De  Haldimar.  The  scene,  though 
circumscribed  in  lunit,  was  picturesque  in  effect,  and 
might  have  been  happily  illustrated  by  the  pencil  of  the 
painter.  The  immediate  area  of  the  parade  was  filled 
with  armed  men,  distributed  into  three  divisions,  and 
forming,  with  their  respective  ranks  facing  outwards, 
as  many  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  tlio  mode  of  defence 
invariably  adopted  by  the  governor  in  all  coses  of  sudden 
alarm. 

In  a  few  minutes  from  the  falling  in  of  the  officers 
with  their  respectivo  companies,  the  clank  of  irons  was 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  guard-room,  and  several 
forms  were  seen  slowly  advancing  into  the  area  already 
occupiod  as  we  have  described.  This  party  was  preceded 
by  the  Adjutant  Lawson,  who,  advancing  towards  Major 
Blackwater,  communicated  a  message,  that  was  feUowed 
by  the  command  of  the  latter  officer  for  the  three  divisions 
to  €kce  inwards.  The  officer  of  artillery  also  gave  the 
word  to  liis  men  to  form  lines  of  single  files  imn^iately 
in  the  rear  of  their  respective  giins,  leaving  space  enough 
for  the  entrance  of  the  approaching  party,  which  con- 
sisted of  half  a  dozen  files  of  the  gmurd,  under  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  and  one  whose  manacled  limbs, 
rather  than  hii  unaccoutred  uniferm,  attested  him  to  be 


not  merely  a  prisoner,  but  a  prisoner  confined  fer  some 
serious  and  flagrant,  offence. 

This  party  now  advanced  through  the  vacant  quarter 
of  the  square,  and  took  their  stations  immediately  in  the 
centre.  Here  the  countenances  of  each,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  priscmer,  who  was,  if  we  may  eo  term  it,  the 
centre  of  that  centre,  were  thrown  into  strong  relief  by 
the  bright  glare  of  the  torches,  so  that  the  features  of  the 
prisoner  stood  revealed  to  those  around  as  plainly  as  if  it 
had  been  noon  day.  Not  a  sound,  not  a  murmur,  escaped 
from  the  ranks:  tmt,  though  the  etiquette  and  strict  laws 
of  military  discipline  chained  all  tfpeech,  tlie  workings  of 
the  inward  mind  remained  unchecked ;  and  as  they  re- 
cognised in  the  prisoner  Frank  Halloway,  one  of  *the 
bravest  and  holdoBt  in  tlie  field,  and,  as  all  had  hitherto 
imagined,  one  of  the  most  devoted  tq  his  duty,  an  irre- 
pressible  tlirill  of  amazement  and  dismay  crept  through- 
out the  fi'amcsj  and  for  a  moment  blanclied  the  cheeks  of 
those  especially  who  belonged  to  the  same  company.  On 
being  summoned  firem  their  fi*nitle8S  search  allcr  the 
stranger,  to  fall  in  without  delay,  it  had  been  whispered 
among  the  men  that  treason  had  crept  into  the  fort,  and 
a  traitor,  partly  detected  in  his  crime,'  had  been  arree>ted 
and  thrown  into  irons :  but  the  idea  of  Frank  Halloway 
being  that  traitor  was  the  last  that  could  have  entered 
into  their  thoughts,  and  yet  they  now  beheld  him  covered 
with  every  mark  of  ignominy,  and  about  to  answer  his 
high  ofience,  in  all  human  probability,  witli  his  life. 

With  the  officers  the  reputation  of  Halloway  fer  courage 
and  fidelity  stood  no  less  high;  hot,  while  tliey  secretly 
lamented  the  circumstance  of  his  de&lcation,  they  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  the  almost  certainty  of  his 
guilt,  for  each,  as  he  now  gazed  upon  the  prisoner,  recol- 
lected the  confusion  and  hesitation  of  manner  he  hod 
evinced  when  questioned  by  them  preparatory  to  tlieir 
ascending  to  the  ramparts. 

Once  more  the  suspense  of  the  moment  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  other  ferms  into  the  area.  They  were 
those  of  the  adjutant,  feUowed  by  a  drummer,  beiritig 
his  instrument,  and  the  governor's  orderly,  charged  with 
pons,  ink,  paper,  and  a  book  which,  from  its  peculiar 
ferm  and  colour,  every  one  present  knew  to  be  a  cop^  of 
tlie  articles  of  war.  A  variety  of  contending  emotions 
passed  through  the  breasts  or  many,  as  they  witnessed 
the  silent  progress  of  these  preparations,  rendered  pain- 
fully interesting  by  the  peculiarity  of  tlieir  position,  and 
the  wildness  of  the  hour  at  which  tliey  thus  found  them- 
selves assembled  together.  The  prisoner  himself  was 
unmoved :  he  stood  proud,  calm,  and  fearless,  amid  tlie 
guard,  of  whom  he  had  so  recently  formed  one ;  and 
tbough  his  countenance  was  pale,  as  much,  j)erhaps, 
'iToai  a  sense  of  the  ignominious  character  in  which  he 
appeared  as  from  more  private  considerations,  still  there 
was  nothing  to  denote  cither  the  abjcctnesisof  fear  or  the 
consciousness  of  merited  disgrace.  Once  or  twice  a  low 
sobbing,  that  proceeded  at  intervals  from  one  of  the  bar- 
rack  windows,  caught  his  ear,  and  he  turned  his  glance 
in  that  diltMStion  with  a  restless  anxiety,  which  he  exerted 
himself  in  tlie  instant  afterwards  to  repress;  but  this  was 
the  only  mark  of  emotion  he  betrayed. 

The  above  dispositions  having  been  hastily  made,  tlie 
adjutant  and  his  assistants  once  more  retired.  Afler  the 
lapse  of  a  minute,  a  tall  martial-looking  man,  habited  in 
a  blue  military  frock,  and  of  handsome,  tliough  stem, 
haughty,  and  inflexible  features,  entered  the  area.  He 
was  followed  by  Major  Blackwater,  the  captain  of  artillery , 
and  Adjutant  Lawson. 

**  Are  the  garrison  all  present,  Mr.  Lawson  7  are  the 
officers  all  present  7" 

"All  except  tliose  of  the  guard,  sir,"  replied  the  adjutant, 
touching  his  hat  with  a  submission  that  was  scrupulously 
exacted  on  all  occasions  of  duty  by  his  superior. 

The  governor  passed 'his  hand  n>r  a  moment  over  liis 
brows.  It  seemed  to  those  around  him  as  if  tlie  mention 
of  that  guard  had  called  up  recollections  which  gave  him 
pain;  and  it  might  be  so,  for  his  eldest  son.  Captain 
Frederick  dc  Ilaldimar,  had  commanded  the  gruord. 
Whither  he  had  disappeared,  or  in  what  manner,  no  one 
knew. 

*♦  Arfe  the  artillery  all  present.  Captain  Wentworth  7" 
again  demanded  the  governor,  after  a  moment  of  silence, 
and  in  liis  wonted  firm  authoritative  voice.  * 

**  All  present,  -sir,"  rejoined  the  officer,  feUowing  the 
example  of  the  adjutant,  and  saluting  his  chief, 

**  Tlien  let  a  drum-head  court-martial  be  assembled 
immediately,  Mr.  Lawson,  and  without  reference  to  the 
roster  let  tlic  senior  officers  be  selected." 

1'he  adjutant  went  round  to  the  respective  divisions, 
and  in  a  low  voice  warned  Captain  Blessuigton,  and  the 
feur  senior  subalterns,  for  that  duty.  One  by  one  the 
officers,  as  tliey  were  severally  called  upon,  left  their 


places  in  the  square,  and  sheathing  their  swords,  stepped 
into  that  part  of  the  area  appointed  as  their  temporary 
court  They  were  now  all  assembled,  and  Captain  Bles- 
sin^rton,  the  senior  of  his  rank  in  the  garrison,  was  pre^ 
parmg  to  administer  the  customary  oaths,  when  the 
prisoner  Halloway  advanced  a  pace  or  two  in  front  of  his 
escort,  and  removing  his  cap,  in  a  dear,  firm,  but  re- 
spectfiil  voice,  tlms  addressed  the  governor : — 

**  Colonel  de  Haldimar,  that  I  am  no  traitor,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  the  Almighty  God,  before  whom  I 
swore  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  can  bear  me  witneM. 
Appearances,  I -own,  are  against  me:  but,  so  far  firom 
being  a  traitor,  I  would  have  shed  my  last  drop  of  bicxid 
in  defence  of  the  garrison  and  your  fiimily.  Colonel  de 
Haldimar,"  he  pursued,  afler  a  momentary  pause,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  struggling  to  subdue  the  emotion 
which  rose,  despite  of  himself,  to  his  throat,  **  I  repeat,  I 
am  no  traitor,  and  I  scgm  the  imputation — but  here  ia 
my  best  answer  to  the  charge  This  wound,  (an^  he 
unbuttoned  his  iacket,  opened  his  shirt,  and  disclosed  a 
deep  scar  upon  his  white  chest,)  this  wound  I  received 
in  defence  of  my  captain's  life  at  Quebec  Had  I  not 
loved  him,'  I  should  not  so  have  exposed  myself,  neither 
but  fpr  that  should  I  now  stand  in  the  situation  of  shame 
and  danger,  in  which  my  comrades  behold  me." 

Every  heart  was  touched  by  this  appeal — ^this  bold  and 
manly  appeal  to  th^  consideration  of  the  governor.  The 
officers,  especially,  who  were  fully  conversant  with  the 
general  merit  of  Halloway,  were  deeply  affected,  and 
Charles  de  Flaldimar — the  young,  the  generous,  the 
feeling  Charles  de  Haldimar, — even  shed  tears. 

"What  mean  you,  prisoner  7"  interrogated  the  governor, 
after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be  weigh. 
ing  and  deducing  inferences  from  the  expressions  just 
uttered.  ♦•  What  mean  you,  by  statmff,  but  for  thai  (al- 
luding to  your  regard  for  Captain  de  Haldimar)  you 
would  not  now  be  in  this  situation  of  shame  and  danger  ?** 

The  prisoner  hesitated  a  moment ;  and  then  rejoined, 
but  in  a  tone  that  had  less  of  firmness  in  it  than  before, — 
**  Colonel  de  Haldimar,  I  am  not  at  h'berty  to  state  my 
meaning ;  fer,  though  a  private  soldier,  I  respect  my 
word,  and  have  pledged  myself  to  secrecy." 

**  You  respect  your  word,  and  have  pledged  yourself 
to  secrecy !.  What  mean  you,  man,  by  tliis  rhwlomontadc  ? 
To  whom  can  you  have  pledged  yourself,  and  for  what, 
unless  it  be  to  some  secret  enemy  without  the  walls  7 
Gentlemen,  proceed  to  your  duty :  it  is  evident  that  the 
man  is  a  traitor,  even  from  liis  own  admission.  On  my 
life-"  he  pursued,  more  hurriedly,  and  speaking  in  an 
under  tone,  as  if  to  himself,  **  the  fellow  has  been  bribed 

by,  and  is  connected  with ."    The  name  escaped 

not  his  lips ;  for,  aware  of  the  emotion  he  was  betraying, 
he  suddenly  checked  himself,  and  assumed  his  wonted 
stem  and  authoritative  bearing. 

Once  more  the  prisoner  addressed  the  governor  in  the 
same  dear  firm  voice  in  which  he  had  opened  his  ap- 
peal. 

"Colonel  de  Haldimar,  I  have  no  connection  with  any 
living  soul  without  the  fort ;  and  again, I  repeat,  I. am  no 
traitor,  but  a  true  and  lojral  British  soldier,  as  my  services 
in  this  war,  and  my  comrades,  can  well  attest.  Still,  f 
seek  not  to  shun  that  death  which  I  have  braved  a  dozen 
times  at  least  in  the  — •-  regiment.  All  that  I  ask  is, 
that  I  may  not  be  tried — that  I  may  not  have  the  shame 
of  hearing  sentence  pronounced  against  me  yet ;  but 
if  nothing  should  occur  before  eight  o*clock  to  vindicate 
my  character  firom  tliis  disgrace,  I  will  offer  up  no  further 
prater  for  mercy.  In  the  name  of  that  life,  therefere, 
which  I  once  preserved  to  Captain  de  Haldimar,  at  the 
price  of  my  own  blood,  I  entreat  a  resp'te  from  trial  until 
then." 

"  In  the  name  of  God  and  all  his  angels,  let  mercy 
reach  your  soul,  and  grant  his  prayer !" 

Every  ear  was  sttulled — every  heart  touched  by  the 
plaintive^  melancholy,  silver  tones  of  tlie  voice  that  faintly 
pronounced  the  last  appeal,  and  all  recognised  it  for  that 
of  the  young,  interesting,  and  attached  wile  of  the  prisoner. 
Again  the  latter  turned  his  gaze  towards  the  window 
whence  the  sounds  proceeded,  and  by  the  glare  of  the 
torches  a  tear  was  distinctly  seen  by  many  coursing 
down  his  manly  cheek.  The  weakness  was  momentary. 
In  the  next  instant  he  closed  his  sliirt  and  coat,  and 
resuming  his  cap  stepped  back  once  more  amid  his  guard, 
where  he  remained  stationary,  with  the  air  of  one  who, 
having  nothing  further  to  hope,  has  resolved  to  ei>dure 
the  worst  that  can  happen  with  resignation  and  fer. 
titude. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments,  again  devoted  to 
much  apparent  deep  thought  and  conjceturiD,  the  governor 
once  more,  and  rather  hurriedhr,  resumed, — 

**  In  the  event,  prisoner,  of  this  delay  in  your  trial 
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betn^  granted,  will  yoa  pledge  youraelf  to  dbcloee  the 
secret  to  wfaicli  yoa  have  alluded  T  Reoollect,  there  is 
nothing  hot  that  which  can  save  your  memory  £rom 
being  oonagned  to  in£uny  for  erer ;  w  who,  among  your 
comnbdei,  will  belicTe  the  idle  denial  of  your  treachery, 
when  there  is  the  most  direct  proof  against  you  7  If  your 
secret  die  with  yoa,  moreover,  every  honest  roan  will 
oonflder  it  as  having  been  one  so  in&mous  and  injurious 
to  your  character,  that  you  were  ashamed  to  reveal  it** 

Tliese  sogiestions  of  the  colonel  were  not  without 
their  eflfectTror,  in  the  sudden  awelling  of  the  prisoner's 
dvst,  as  allosion  was  made  to  the  disgrace  that  would 
attach  to  his  memory,  there  was  evidence  of  a  hifh  and 
generoQS  spirit,  to  whom  ohloqoy  was  &r  more  hateful 
than  even  death  itselil 

'^  1  do  promise,**  he  at  length  replied,  stepping  forward, 
and  uncovering  himsdf  as  l^fere, — **  if  no  one  appear  to 
justify  my  conduct  at  the  fanr  I  have  named,  a  rail  dis- 
closure  of  all  I  know  tooolpf  this  affair  shall  be  made. 
And  maj  God,  of  his  infinkd  mercy,  grant,  for  Captain 
do  fiakfmiar's  sake,  as  weU  as  mine,  f  may  not  then  be 
wboUy  deserted  !** 

Tliere  was  somet^n^  so  peculiarly  solemn  and  im- 
piessive  in  the  manner  m  which  the  unhappy  man  now 
ejqvessed  himself^  that  a  feeling  of  the  utmost  awe  crept 
into  the  bosoms  of  the  socroimding  throng ;  and  more 
than  one  veteran  of  the  grenadiers,  tbe  eompoinr  to  which 
Ha&way  bekmged,  was  heard  to  relieve  his  chest  of  the 
long  pent-ap  si^  that  stn]g||fled  for  release. 

•*  Enoogh,  pnsooer,**  rejomed  the  governor ;  *«on  this 
condition  do  I  grant  yoor  retfuest;  Init  reooflect, — ^your 
disdosore  ensores  no  hope  of  pardon,  unless,  indeed,  you 
have  the  follest  proof  to  oflSsr  m  year  defence.  Do  you 
perfectly  undenrtand  me  7** 

**  I  do,'*  replied  ibe  soldier  firmly ;  and  again  he  placed 
his  cap  on  his  head,  and  retired  a  step  or  two  back  among 
theroard. 

**  Mr.  Lawson,  let  the  prisoner  be  removed,  and  oon- 
doctsd  to  one  of  the  ^vate  odls.    Who  b  the  subaltern 
of  the  guard  7** 
.  **  Eofflgn  Fortescue,**  was  the  answer. 

**  Then  let  £nstgn  Forteseoe  keep  the  key  of  the  cell 
himself  Tell  him  moreover,  I  shall  bold  him  individu- 
ally respoQsible  for  his  charge.** 

Once  more  the  prisoner  was  marched  out  of  the  area; 
and,  as  the  danking  soond  c^his  chains  became  gradually 
feinter  in  the  distance,  the  same  voice  that  Imd  before 
interrupted  the  proceedings,  pronounced  a  **God  be 
praised ! — God  be  praised  !**  with  such  melody  of  sorrow 
m  its  intonations  thai  no  one  could  listen  to  it  unmoved. 
Both  officers  and  men  were  more  or  le3s  affected,  and  all 
hoped--4hey  scarcely  knew  why  or  what — but  all  hoped 
something  nvourahle  would  occur  to  save  the  life  of  the 
brave  and  unhappy  Frank  Hallowajr* 

Of  the  first  interruption  fay  the  wife  of  the  prisoner  the 
gotemorfaad  taken  no  notice:  but  on  this  repetition  of  the 
expression  of  her  feelings  he  briefly  summoned,  in  the 
absence  of  the  adjatant,  the  sergeant-major  of  the  regi- 
ment to  his  side. 

"SergMut^nu^or  Bletaon,  I  desire  that,  in  future,  on 
all  ooeasions  of  this  kind,  the  women  of  the  regiment 
m^be  kept  out  of  the  way.    Look  to  it,  sir  !** 

The  sergeant-major,  who  had  stood  erect  as  his  own 
halbert,  raidi  he  held  before  him  in  a  saluting  posi- 
tion,  doting  this  brief  admonition  of  his  colonel,  ac- 
knowledged, by  a  certain  air  of  deferential  remect  and 
dropping  of  the  eyes,  unaccompcinied  by  speech  of  any 
kind,  tint  he  felt  the  reproof^  and  would,  in  future,  take 
care  to  avoid  all  similar  cause  for  complaint  He  then 
stalked  stifflj  away,  and  resamed,  in  a  tew  hasty  strides, 
his  position  m  rear  of  the  troops. 

**  Hard-hearted  man  !**  pursued  the  same  voice :  **  if 
my  prayers  of  g'ratitode  to  heaven  give  oflfence,  may  the 
hoar  never  come  when  my  lips  shall  pronounce  their 
bitterest  corse  upon  your  severity  !** 

There  was  something  so  painfully  wild— so  solemnly 
praphede-4a  these  soimds  of  sorrow  as  they  fell  feintly 
upon  the  ear,  and  especially  under  the  extraordinary  cir- 
comstanees  of  the  night,  that  they  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  warnings  of  some  supernatural  agency.  During 
their  utterance,  not  even  the  breathing  of  human  life  was 
to  be  heard  in  the  ranks.  In  the  next  in4ant,  however, 
Sergrant4najor  IKetson  was  seen  repairing,  with  long 
vid  hasty  strides,  to  the  barrack  whence  the  voice  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  interruption  was  heard  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  officers,  who  had  been  summoned  from 
the  ranks  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  court-martial, 
itiB  Imgered  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  apparently 
WAAth^  htthe  order  of  their  superior,  before  they  should 
|heir  respective  stations.  As  the  quick  and  com- 
gltnce  of  Colon(4  de  Haldimar  now  embraced 


the  group,  be  at  once  became  sensible  of  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  seniors,  all  of  whom  he  had  desired  should  be 
selected  for  the  court-martial.  «  « 

**Mr.  Lawson,**  he  remarked,  somewhat  sternly,  as 
the  adjatant  now  returned  from  delivering  over  his  pri- 
soner to  EInsign  Fortescue,  **  I  thought  I  understood 
from  your  report  the  officers  were  all  present  !** 

**  I  believe,  sir,  my  report  will  be  found  perfectly  cor- 
rect,** returned  the  adjutant,  in  a  tone  which,  without 
being  disrcFpcctfiil,  marked  his  offended  sense  of  the  im- 
plication. 

*•  And  Lieutenant  Murphy  — ** 

**  Is  here,  sir,**  said  the  adjutant,  pointing  to  a  couple 
of  files  of  the  ^uard,  who  were  bearing  a  beavy  burden, 
and  following  into  the  square.  **  Lieutenant  Murphy,*' 
he  pursued,  ^  has  been  shot  on  the  ramparts ;  and  I  have, 
as  directed  by  Captain  Blessington,  caused  the  body 
to  be  brought  here,  that  I  may  receive  your  orders  re- 
specting the  interment**  As  he  spoke,  he  removed  a 
long  military  grey  doak,  which  completely  enshrouded 
the  corpse,  and  disdosed,  by  the  light  of  the  still  brightly 
darning  torches  of  the  gunners,  ue  features  of  the  un- 
fortunate  Murphy. 

**  How  did  1m  meet  his  death  7^  enquired  the  governor; 
without,  however,  manifesting  the  slightest  surprise,  or 
appearing  at  all  moved  at  the  discovery. 

**  By  a  rifle  shot  fired  firom  the  common,  near  the  dd 
bomb  proo^**  observed  Captain  Blessington,  as  the  adju- 
tant looked  to  him  for  the  particular  explanation  he  could 
not  render  hirosel£ 

^Ah!  this  reminds  me,**  pursued  the  austere  com- 
niandant^ — ^  there  was  a  shot  fired  also  firom  the  ram- 
parts.   By  whom,  and  at  what  7** 

**  By  me,  sir,**  said  Lieutenant  Valletort,  coming  for- 
ward fitmi  the  ranks,  **  and  at  what  1  conceived  to  be  an 
Indian,  lurking  as  a  spy  upon  the  common.** 

^  Then,  Lieutenant  Sir  E!verard  Valletort,  no  repeti- 
tion of  these  firings,  if  you  please ;  and  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  by  all,  that  although,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  service  in  which  we  are  engaged,  I  so  fex  depart 
from  the  established  regulations  ot  the  army  as  to  permit 
my  officers  to  arm  themselves  with  rifles,  they  are  to  be 
used  only  as  occasion  may  require  in  the  hour  of  ccm- 
flict,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  whole  garri- 
son into  alarm  by  trials  of  skill  and  dexterity  upon  sha- 
dows at  tliis  unseasonable  hour.** 

"  I  was  not  aware,  sir,**  returned  Sir  Everard  proudly, 
and  secretly  galled  at  being  thus  addressed  before  the 
men,  ^  it  could  be  deemed  a  military  crime  to  destroy 
an  enemy  at  whatever  hour  he  might  present  himself^ 
and  especially  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  present.  As 
for  my  firing  at  a  shadow,  those  who  heard  the  yell  that 
followed  the  second  shot,  can  determine  that  it  came 
from  no  shadow,  but  from  a  fierae  and  vindictive  enemy. 
The  cry  denoted  even  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
defiance  of  an  Indian :  it  seemeid  to  express  a  fiendish 
sentiment  of  personal  triumph  and  revenge.** 

The  governor  started  invduntarily.  ^  Do  you  ima- 
gine. Sir  Everard  Valletort,  the  aim  of  your  rifie  was 
true---that  you  hit  him?** 

The  question  was  asked  so  hurriedly,  and  in  a  tone  so 
different  from  thatrin  which  he  had  hitherto  spoken,  that 
the  officers  around  simultaneoudy  raised  their  eyes  to 
those  of  their  colonel  with  an  exprMsion  of  undissem- 
bled  surprise.  He  observed  it,  and  instantly  resumed  hie 
habitual  sternness  of  look  and  manner. 

**  1  rather  fear  not,  sir,**  replied  Sir  Everard,  who  had 
prindplilly  remarked  the  emotion,  **but  may  I  hope  (and 
this  was  said  with  emphasis),  in  the  evident  disappoint- 
ment you  expcrienoe  at  my  want  of  success,  my  ofienoe 
may  be  overlooked?** 

The  governor  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes  on  the  speak- 
er,  as  if  lie  would  have  read  his  inmost  mind;  and  then 
calmly,  and  even  impreseivdy  observed,^     • 

**  Sir  Everard  Valletort,  I  do  overk>ok  the  offienoe,  and 
hope  you  may  as  easUjr  fery|pte  yourself  It  were  well, 
however,  that  your  indiscretion,  which  can  only  find  its 
excuse  in  your  being  so  young  an  officer,  had  not  been 
altogether  without  some  good  result.  Had  you  killed  or 
disabled  the — the  savage,  there  miirht  have  been  a  decent 
palliative  offered;  but  what  must  be  your  feelings,  sir, 
when  you  reflect,  the  death  of  yon.  officer,**  and  he  pointed 
to  the  corpje  of  the  unhappy  Murphy,  **  i$i,  in  a  great 
degree,  attributable  to  yoursdf?  Had  you  not  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  savage,  and  given  a  direction  to  his  aim 
by  the  impotent  and  wanton  discharge  of  your  own  rifle, 
this  accident  would  never  have  happened.** 

This  severe  reproving  of  an  dficer,  who  had  acted 
from  tlie  most  praiseworthy  of  motives,  and  who  could 
not  possibly  have  anticipated  the  unfortunate  catastrophe 
that  had  occurred,  was  Considered  especially  harsli  and 


unkind  by  every  one  present ;  and  a  low  and  almost  in- 
audible murmur  passed  through  the  company  to  which 
Sir  Everard  was  attached.  For  a  minute  fx  two  that 
officer  also  appeared  deeply  pained,  not  more  from  tlie  re- 
proof itself  than  firom  the  new  light  in  which  the  obser- 
vaticm  of  his  chief  had  taught  him  to  view,  for  the  first 
time,  the  causes  that'  had  led  to  the  fiill  of  Murphy. 
Finding,  however,  that  the  governor  had  no  fiirther  re- 
mark to  address  to  him,  he  once  more  returned  to  his 
station  in  the  lanks. 

**  Mr.  Lawson,**  resumed  the  commandant,  turning  to 
the  adjutant,  **  let  this  victim  be  carried  to  the  spot  on 
which  he  feU,  and  there  interred.  I  know  no  better  grave 
for  a  soldier  than  beneath  the  sod  that  has  been  moist- 
ened with  his  Uood.  Recollect,**  he  continued,  as  the 
adjutant  once  more  led  the  party  out  of  the  area^ — **  no 
firing,  Mr.  Lawson.  The  duty  must  be  silently  perform- 
ed, and  without  the  risk  of  provoking  a  forest  of  arrows, 
or  a  shower  of  bullets,  firom  the  savages.  Major  Black- 
water,**  he  pursued,  as  soon  as  the  corpse  had  been  re- 
moved,  "  let  the  men  pile  their  arms  even  as  they  now 
stand,  and  remain  ready  to  fall  in  at  a  minute*s  notice. 
Should  any  thing  extraordinary^  happen  before  the  mom* 
ing,  you  will,  of  course,  apprise  me.**  He  then  strode 
out  of  the  krea  with  the  same  haughty  and  measured 
step  that  had  characterised  his  entrance^ 

M  Our  colonel  does  not  appear  to  be  in  one  of  his  most 
amiable  moods  to-night,**  d»erved  Captain  Blesdngton, 
as  the  officers,  after  having  disposed  of  their  respective 
companies,  now  proceeded  along  the  ramparts  to  assist 
at  the  last  fiinerel  offices  of  ueir  unhappy  associate. 
*^  He  was  disposed  to  be  severe,  and  must  have  put  yon, 
in  some  measure,  out  of  conceit  with  your  fevourite  rifle, 
Valletort.** 

**  True,**  rejoined  the  baronet,  who  had  already  rallied 
fix>m  the  momentary  depression  of  his  spirits,  **  he  hit 
me  devilish  hard,  I  confess,  and  was  disposed  to  display 
more  of  the  commanding  <^cer  than  quite  suits  m^ 
ideas  of  the  service.  His  words  were  as  caustic  as  his 
looks;  and  oould  both  Imve  pierced  roe  to  the  quick, 
there  was  no  inclination  <m  his  part  wanting.  By  my 
soul  1  could  ....  but  1  forgive  him.  He  is  the  nther 
of  my  friend :  and  for  that  reason  will  I  chew  the  cud  of 
my  mortifica^on,  nor  suffer,  if  possible,  a  sense  of  his 
unkindness  to  rankle  at  my  heart  At  all  events,  Bles- 
singtgn,  my  mind  is  made  up,  and  resign  or  exchange  I 
certainly  shall  the  instant  I  can  find  a  decent  loop-hote  to 
creep  out  of.** 

Sir  Everard  fonded  the  ear  of  his  captain  was  alone 
listening  to  these  expressions  of  bis  feeling,  or  in  all  pro- 
bability he  would  not  have  uttered  them.  As  he  cou- 
duded  the  last  sentence,  however,  he  felt  his  arm  gently 
grasped  by  one  who  walked  a  pace  or  two  silently  in 
their  rear.  He  turned,  anS  reaignised  Charles  de  Hal- 
dimar. 

^I  am  sure,  Valletort,  you  will  believe  how  much 
pained  I  have  been  at  the  severity  of  niy  fether ;  but,  in- 
deed, there  was  nothing  personally  oneimve  intended. 
Blessington  can  tell  you,  as  well  as  mysdf,  it  is  his  man- 
ner altogether.  Nay,  that  although  he  is  the  first  in  se- 
niority alter  Blackwaler,  the  governor  treats  liim  with 
the  same  distance  and  hauteur  he  would  use  towards  the 
youngest  ensign  in  the  service.  Such  are  the  effects  of 
his  long  military  habits,  and  his  ideas  of  the  absdutism 
of  command.    Am  I  not  right,  Blessington?** 

••  Quite  right,  Charles.  Sir  Everard  may  satisfy  liim- 
self  his  is  no  solitary  instance  of  the  stem  severity  of 
your  father.  Still,  I  confess,  notwithstanding  the  rijgridity 
of  manner  which  he  seems,,  on  all  occasions,  to  think  so 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  authority  in  a  com- 
manding officer,  I  never  know  him  so  inclined  to  find 
fiiult  as  he  is  to-night** 

^  Perliaps,**  observed  Valletort,  good  humooredly,  **  his 
eonsdence  is  rather  restless ;  and  he  is  willmg  to  get  rid 
of  it  and  his  sfJeen  together.  I  would  wager  my  rifle^ 
against  the  wokhless  malp  of  the  rascal  I  fired  at  to- 
night, that  this  same  stronger,  whose  asserted  appear- 
ance  has  called  us  fh>m  our  comfortable  beds,  is  but  the 
crea^n  of  ids  disturbed  dreams.  Indeed,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible any  thing  formed  of  flesh  and  blood  could  have  es- 
caped us  with  the  vigilant  watch  that  has  been  kept  on 
the  ramparts?  The  old  •  gentleman  certainly  had  that 
illusion  strongly  impres;ied  on  his  mind  when  he  so  sa.> 
piently  spoke  of  my  firing  at  a  shadow.** 

^  Bnt  the  f^te,**  interrupted  Charles  de  HaJdlmar,  with 
something  of  miW  reproach  in  his  lones, — **  you  forget, 
Valletort,  the  gate  was  found  unfocked,  and  that  my  bro- 
ther is  missing.  He,  at  least,  was  flesh  and  bkod,  as 
you  say,  and  yet  he  htis  disappeared.  What  mors  pro- 
bable, therefore,  than  that  this  stronger  Is  at  once  the 
cauAe  and  the  agent  of  hii  abduction  ?** 
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WACOUSTAy  OR  THE  PROPHECY. 


**  Impoflsible,  CharleB,**  obse^ed  Captain  Blesvinffton ; 
^  Frederick  was  in  the  midst  of  his  guaid.  How,  there- 
fore»  could  he  be  conveyed  away  without  the  alarm  being 
given  ?  Numbers  only  could  have  succeeded  in  so  des- 
perate an  enterprise;  and  yet  there  is  no  evidence,  or 
even  suspicion,  of  more  than  one  individual  having  been 
here." 

*Mt  is  a  singular  affair  altogether,**  returned  Sir  Eve- 
rard,  musinjrly.  **Of  two  things,  however,  I  am  satis- 
fied. The  first  is,  that  the  stranger,  whoever  he  may  be, 
and  if  he  really  luis  been  here,  is  no  Indian;  the  second, 
that  he  is  personally  known  to  the  governor,  who  has 
been,  or  I  mistake  much,  more  alarmed  at  his  individual 
presence  than  if  Ponteac  and  his  whole  band  had  sud- 
denly broken  in  upon  us.  Did  you  remark  his  emotion, 
when^  I  dwelt  on  the  peculiar  character  of  personal 
triumph  and  revenge  which  the  cry  of  the  lurking  villain 
outside  seem  to  express  ?  and  did  you  notice  the  eap^r- 
ness  with  which  he  enquired  if  I  thought  I  had  hit  him  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  there  is  more  in  all  this  than  b  dreamt 
of  in  our  phUsophy.*' 

**'  And  it  was  your  undisguised  perception  of  that  emo- 
tion," remarked  Captain  dessington,  **  that  drew  down 
his  severity  upon  your  own  •head.  It  was,  however,  too 
palpable  not  tp  be  noticed  by  all ;  and  I  dare'  say  conjee 
ture  is  as  busily  and  as  vaguely  at  work  among  our  com- 
panions as  it  is  with  us.  The  due  to  the  mystery,  in  a 
great  degree,  now  dwells  with  Frank  Halloway ;  and  to 
him  we  must  look  for  its  elucidation^  His  disclosure 
will  be  one,  I  apprehend,  fiill  of  ignominy  to  himself 
but  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance  to  us  all 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  believe  the  man  the  traitor 
he  appears.** 

^  Did  yon  rem&rk  that  last  harrowing  exclamation  of 
his  wife?**  observed  Charles  de  Haldimar,  in  a  tone  of 
unspeakable  melancholy.  **How  fearfully  prophetic  it 
sounded  in  my  ears.  I  know  not  how  it  is,**  he  pursued, 
**  but  I  wish  I  had  not  heard  those  sounds;  for  since  that 
moment  I  have  had  a  sad  strange  presentiment  of  evil  at 
my  heart.  Heaven  grant  mv  poor  brother  may  make  his 
appearanbe,  as  I  stul  trust  be  will,  at  the  hour  Halloway 
seems  to  expect,  fer  if  not,  the  latter  most  assuredly  dies, 
i  know  my  fether  well ;  and,  if  convicted  by  a  court  mar 


Frank  Halloway. 

^  RaUy,  my  dear  Charles,  rally,**  said  Sir  Everard,  af- 
fecting a  confidence  he  did  not  feel  himself;  **  indulge  not 
in  these  idle  and  superstitious  fencies.  I  pity  Halloway 
from  my  soul,  and  mel  the  deepest  interest  in  his  pretty 
and  unhappy  wife ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
attach  importance  to  the  incoherent  expressions  wrung 
from  her  in  the  agony  of  grief.** 

"It  is  kind  of  you,  Villetort,  to  endeavour  to  cheer 
my  spirits,  when,  if  the  troA  were  confessed,  you  ac- 
knowledge the  influence  of  the  same  feelings.  1  thank 
you  for  Uie  attempt,  but  time  aJone  can  show  how  fer  I 
shall  have  reason,  or  otherwise,  to  lament  the  occurrences 
of  this  night** 

They  had  now  reached  that  part  of  the  ramparts  whence 
the  shot  firom  Sir  Everard's  rifle  had^been  fired.  Several 
men  were  occupied  in  digging  a  grave  in  the  precise 
spot  on  which  the  unfortunate  Murphy  had  stood  when 
he  received  his  death  wound;  and  into  this,  when  com- 
pleted, the  body,  enshrouded  in  the  cloak  already  alluded 
to,  was  deposited  by  his  companions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

While  the  adJiEtant  was  yet  reading,  in  a  low  and 
solemn  Voice,  the  service  for  the  dead,  a  fierce  and  distant 
yell,  as  if  from  a  legion  of  devils,  burst  suddenly  fi-om 
the  ferest,  and  brouj^t  the  hands  of  the  startled  officers 
instinctively  to  their  swords.  This  appalling  cry  lairted, 
without  interruption,  for  many  minutes,  and  was  then,  as 
abruptly  checked  as  it  had  been  unexpectedly  delivered. 
A  considerable  pause  succeeded,  and  then  again  it  rose 
with  even  more  startling  vehemence  than  bemre.  By  one 
unaccustomed  to  those  devilish  sounds,  no  distinetion 
could  have  been  made  in  the  two  several  yells  that  had 
been  thus'savagely  pealed  forth;  but  those  to  whom- prac- 
tice and  long  experience  in  the  warlike  habits  and  cus- 
toms  of  the  Indians  had  rendered  their  shouts  femiliar, 
at  once  divined,  or  fimcied  they  divined,  the  cause.  The 
first  was,  to  their  conception,  a  yell  expressive  at  once  of 
vengeance  and  disappomtment  in  pursuit, — perhaps  'tf 
some  prisoner  who  had  earned  from  their  t<^;  the 
second!,  of  triumph  and  suc^!&s,-^n  all  probability,  indi- 
cative of  the  recapture  of  that  priifoner.  For  many  mi- 
nutes afterwards  the  officers  continued  to  listen,  with  the 
most  aching  attention,  for  a  repetition  of  the  cry,  or  even 


fainter  sounds,  that  might  denote  either  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  fort,  or  the  final  departure  of  the  Indians. 
After  the  second  yell,  however,  the  woods,  in  the  heart  of 
which  it  appear^  to  have  been  uttered,  were  buried  in 
as  profeund  a  silence  as  if  they  had  never  yet  echoed 
back  the  voice  of  man ;  and  all  at  length  became  satis- 
fied that  the  Indians,  having  accompli^ed  some  particu- 
lar purpose,  had  retired  once  more  to  their  distant  en- 
campments fer  the  nighL  Captain  £!rskine  was  the  first 
who  broke  the  almost  breathless  silenoe  that  prevailed 
among  themselves. 

**  On  my  life,  De  Haldimar  is  a  prisoner  with  the  In- 
dians. He  has  been  attempting  his  escape,^— has  been 
detected,-^followed,  and  agam  fUlen  into  their  hands.  1 
know  their  infernal  yells  but  too  welL  The  last  expressed 
their  savage  joy  at  the  capture  of  a  prisoner ;  and  there 
is  no  one  of  us  missing  but  De  Haldimar.** 

**•  Not  a  doubt  of  it,**  said  Captain  Blessington;  the  cry 
was  certainly  what  you  describe  it,  and  Heaven  only 
knows  what  will  be  the  fate  of  our  poor  fHend.*' 

No  other  officer  spoke,  for  all  were  oppressed  by  the 
weight  of  their  own  feelings,  and  sought  rather  to  give 
indulgence  to  speculation  m  secret,  than  to  share  their 
impressions  with  their  companions.  Charles  de  Haldi- 
mar stood  a  little  in  the  rear,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand  against  the  box  of  the  sentry,  (who  was  silently, 
though  anxiously,  pacing  his  walk,)  and  in  an  attitude 
expressive  of  the  deepest  dejection  and  sorrow. 

**  I  suppose  I  must  fmish  Lawson*s  work,  althou^  I 
am  but  a  poor  hand  at  this  sort  of  thing,**  resumed  Cap- 
tain Erskme,  taking  up  the  prayer  l^k  the  adjutant 
had,  in  hastening  on  the  first  alarm  to  get  the  men  under 
arms,  carelessly  thrown  on  the  grave  of  the  now  uncon- 
scious Murphy. 

He  then  commenced  the  service  at  the  point  where 
Mr.  Lawson  had  so  abruptly  l^oken  ofi",  and  went 
through  the  remainder  of  the  prayers.  A  very  few  mi- 
nutes sufficed  for  the  performance  of  this  solemn  duty, 
which  was  effected  by  t^o  faint  dim  light  of  the  at  length 
dawninff  day,  and  the  men  in  attendance  proceeded  to 
fill  up  the  grave  of  their  officer. 

GraduaUy  the  mists,  that  had  fallen  during  the  latter 
hours  of  the  night,  began  to  ascend  firom  the  common, 


tial,  no  human  power  can  alter  the  dewtiny  that  awaits  ^and  disperse  themselves  in  air,  conveying  the  appear- 
'^      '  "  "  "  *  ance  of  a  rolling  sheet  of  vapour  retiring  back  upon  it- 

self, and  disclosing  objects  in  succession,  until  the  eye 
could  embrace  all  that  came  within  its  extent  of  vision. 
As  the  officers,  yet  lingered  near  the  rude  grave  of  their 
companion,  watching  with  abstracted  air  iSd  languid  and 
almost  mechanical  action  of  their  jaded  men,  as  they 
emptied  shovel  after  shovel  of  the  damp  earth'  over  the 
body  of  its  new  tenant,  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  an 
expression  of  exultation  from  Sir  Everard  Valletort 

**  By  Jupiter,  1  have  pinked  him,**  he  exclaimed  tri- 
umphantly. ^  I  knew  my  rifle  could  not  err;  and  as  for 
my  sight,  I  have  carried  away  too  many  prizes  in  target- 
shooting  to  have  been  deceived  in  that  How  delighted 
the  old  governor  will  be,  Charles,  to  hear  this.  No  more 
lecturing,  1  am  sure,  fer  the  next  six  months  at  least;** 
and  the  young  officer  rubbed  his  hands  together,  at  the 
success  of  his  shot,  with  as  much  satisfiiction  and  uncon- 
cern fer  the  future,  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  own  native 
England,  in  the  midst  of  a  prize-ring. 
Koused  by  the  observation  of  Ids  fiiend,  De  Haldimar 

auitted  his  position  near  the  MBtry  l>ox,  and  advanced  to 
^e  outer  ef^ge  of  the  rampart  To  him,  as  to  his  com- 
panions,  the  outline  of  the  old  bomb-proof  was  now  dis- 
tinctly visible,  but  it  was  some  tiitie  before  they  could  dis- 
cover,  in  the  direction  in  which  Valletort  pointed,  a  dark 
speck  upon  the  common;  and  this  so  indistinctly,  they 
could  scarcely  distin^ish  it  with  the  naked  eye. 

'  **  Your  si^ht  is  qmte  equal  to  your  aim.  Sir  Everard,** 
remarked  Lieutenant  Johnstone,  one  of  Erskine*s  subal- 
terns, "•  and  both  are  decidedly  superior  to  mine ;  yet  I 
used  to  be  thought  a  good  rifleman  too,  and  have  credit 
for  an  eye  no  less  keen  than  that  pf  an  Indian;  you  have 
the  advantage  of  me,  however ;  for  I  honestly  admit  I 
never  could  nave  picked  off  yon  felbw  in  the  dark  as  you 
have  done.** 
As  the  dawn  increased,  the  dark  shadow  of  a  human 


form,  stretched  at  its  length  upon  the  ground,  became 
perceptible;  and  the  officers,  with  one  unanimous  voice, 
bore  loud  testimony  to  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  him  who 
had,  under  such  extreme  disadvantages,  accomplished 
the  death  of  their  skulking  enemy. 

*' Bravo,  Valletort,*'  said  Charles  de  Haldimar,  recover, 
ing  his  spirits,  as  much  fi'om  tlie  idea,  now  occurring  to 
him,  that  this  might  indeed  be  the  stranger  whose  ap- 
pearance had  so  greatly  disturbed  his  fiUher,  as  firom  the 
gratification  he  felt  in  the  praises  bestowed  on  his  fViend. 
^  Bravo,  mj  dear  fellow!**  then  approaching,  and  in  a 


half  whisper,  **  when  next  I  write  to  Clara,  I  shall  request 
her,  with  my  cousin*B  assistance,  to  prepare  a  chaplet  of 
bays,  wherewith  I  shall  myself  crown  you  as  their 
proxy.  But  what  is  the  matter  now,  Valletort?  Why 
stand  you  there  gazing  upon  the  common,  bs  if  the  victim 
of  your  murderous  aim  was  rising  from  hU  bloody  conch, 
to  reproach  you  with  his  death  7  Tell  me,  shall  i  write 
to  Clara  for  the  prize,  or  will  you  receive  it  from  her  own 
hands?** 

"Bid  her  rather  pour  her  curses  on  my  head;  and  to 
those,  De  Haldimar,  add  your  own,**  exclaimed  Sir  Eve- 
rard, at  length  raising  himself  fVom  the  statue-like  posi- 
tion he  had  assumed.  **  Almighty  God,**  he  pursued,  in 
the  same  tone  of  deep  agony,  "what  have  I  done? 
Where,  where  shall  I  hide  myself?" 

As  he  spoke  he  turned  away  firom  bis  companions,  and 
covering  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  with  quick  and  unequal 
steps,  even  like  those  of  a  dmnken  man,  walked,  or  rather 
ran,  along  the  rampart,  as  if  feorfbl  of  being  overtaken. 
The  who&  group  of  officers,  and  Charles  de  Haldimorin 
particular,  were  struck  with  dismay  at  the  language  and 
action  of  Sir  Everard ;  and  for  a  moment  they  wibied  that 
fatigue,  and  watching,  and  excitement,  had  partially 
affected  his  brain.  But  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute 
or  two,  they  again  look^  out  upon  the  common,  the  se- 
cret of  his  agitation  was  too  faithfully  and  too  painlUBy 
ex^ined. 

What  had  at  first  the  dusky  and  dingy  hue  of  a  hal^ 
naked  Indian,  was  now  perceived,  by  the  bright  beams  of 
light  just  gathering  in  the  east,  to  be  the  gay  and  striking* 
uniform  of  a  Britidi  officer.  Doubt  as  to  who  that  oflloer 
was  there  could  be  none,  for  the  white  sword-belt  sus- 
pended over  the  right  Moulder,  and  thrown  into  strong 
relief  by  the  field  of  scarlet  on  which  it  reposed,  denoted 
the  wearer  of  this  distinguishing  badge  of  duty  to  be  one 
of  the  guard. 

If  they  could  regret  the  loss  of  such  a  companion  a* 
Murphy,  how  deep  and  heartf^t  must  have  been  the  sor- 
row they  experienced  when  they  beheld  the  brave,  gene- 
rous, manly,  amiable,  and  highly-talented  Frederidc  do 
Haldimar — the  pride  of  the  garrison,  and.  the  idol  of  hie 
family — flying  extended,  a  cold,  senseless  ccnrpee,  slain  bj 
the  hand  of  the  bosom  fHend  of  his  brother ! — ^Notwith- 
standing the  stem  severity  and  distance  of  the  governor, 
whom  rew  circumstances,  however  critical  or  exciting, 
could  surprise  into  relaxation  of  his  habitual  statdiness, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  name  two  young  men  more 
universally  liked  and  esteemed  by  their  bromer  officers 
than  were  the  De  Haldimars-— the  first  for  the  qualitiee 
already  named — ^the  second,  for  those  retiring,  mild,winp 
ning  manners,  and  gentle  afiections,  added  to  extreme 
and  almost  feminine  beauty  of  countenance  fer  which  he 
was  remarkable.  Alas,  what  a  gloomy  picture  was  now 
exhibited  to  the  minds  of  all!  Frederick  de  Haldimar  a 
corpse,  and  slain  by  the  hand  of  Sir  ESverard  Valletort! 
What  but  disunion  could  follow  this  melancholy  catas- 
trophe ?  and  how  could  Charles  de  Haldimar,  even  if  his 
bhmd  nature  should  survive  the  shock,  ever  bear  to  look 
again  upon  the  man  who  had,  however  innocently  or 
uniDtentionally,  deprived  him  of  a  brother  whom  he 
adored? 

Tliese  were  the  impressions  that  passed  through  the 
minds  of  tJie  oompossionatinf  officers,  as  they  directed 
their  glance  alternately  from  Uie  common  to  the  pale  and 
marbfe-like  features  of  the  younger  De  Haldimar,  vribo, 
with  parted  lips  and  stupid  gaze,  continued  to  fix  his  eyes 
upon  the  inanimate  form  of  nis  ill-fated  brother,  as  if  the 
very  faculty  of  life  itself  had  been  for  a  period  suspended. 
At  length,  however,  while  his  companions  watched  in 
silence  the  mining  workings  of  that  ^ief  which  they 
feared  to  interrupt  by  ill-timed  observations,  even  of  con- 
dolence, the  death-like  hue,  which  had  hitherto  sufiiised 
the  usually  blooming  cheek  of  the  young  officer,  was 
succeeded  by  a  flush  of  the  deepest  dye,  while  his  eyes, 
swollen  by  the  tide  of  blood  now  rushing  violently  to  bis 
fece,  appeared  to  be  bursting  f^om  their  sockets.  The 
shock  was  more  than  his  d^cate  frame,  exhausted  as  it 
was  by  watching  and  fatigue,  could  bear.  He  tottered, 
reeled,  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  head,  and  before  any 
one  could  render  him  assistance,  fell  senseless  on  tlie 
ramparts. 

During  the  interval  between  Sir  Everard  VaUetort^is 
exclamation,  and  the  fkll  of  Charles  de  Haldimar,  the 
men  employed  at  the  grave  had  performed  their  duty, 
and  were  gazing  vrith  mingled  astonishment  and  concern, 
both  on  the  body  of  their  murdered  officer,  and  on  the 
dumb  scene  acting  around  them.  Two  of  these  were 
now  despatched  for  a  litter.  With  which  they  speedily  re- 
appeared.  On  this  Charles  de  Haldimar,  already  deli- 
rious with  the  fever  of  intense  excitement,  was  carefuBy 
placed,  and,  followed  by  Captain  Blessington  and  Lieate- 
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^'^Bui  Johnstone,  borne  to  his  apartment  in  the  small 
range^  of  building  constitadog  the  officers'  barracka. 
Captain  Erskine  undertook  the  disagreeable  office  of 
comrannlcati  ng  these  distressiag  events  to  the  governor ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  officers  once  more  hastened  to 
join  or  finger  near  their  respective  companies,  in  readi- 
ness for  the  order  which  it  was  expe<;ted  would  be  given 
to  despatdi  a  nnmerons  party  of  the  garrison  to  secure 
the  body  of  Captain  de  Haidimar. 


hand,  closely  compressed,  grasped  a  quantity  of  grass 
and  soil,  which  had  evidently  been  torn  up  in  a  paroxysm 
of  suffering  and  despair. 

The  men  pkced  the  litter  at  the  side  of  the  body, 
which  thev  now  proceeded  to  raise.     As  they  were  in 
the  act  of  depositing  it  on  this  temporary  bier,  the 
plumed  hat  fell  from  the  head,  and  disclosed,  to  the 
The  ran  was  jnst  rising  abova  th6  horison,  in  all  that  I  astonbhment  of  all,  the  scalpless  crown  comfdetely 
peculiar  w^lness  of  splendour  which  eharactarises  thel^turated  in  its  own  clotted  blood  and  oozing  brains. 
early  days  of  antumn  in  Ameria^  as  Captain  Erskios  ^n  ezclaipation  of  horror  and  disgust  escaped  at  the 


fact  of  De  Haldimar*s  death  having  been  accomplished  death  were  fiercely  brandished  around  the  heads  of  the 
by  the  ball  from  Sir  Everard  Valletorl's  rifle.    It  ap-  stupified  soldiers  who  had  fallen  into  their  power. 

peared,however,thei]|.fatedofiicer  had  struggled  much  -  -      - 

in  the  agonies  of  death ;  for  the  lef^  leg  was  drawn  up 
into  an  unnatural  state  of  contraction,  and  the  right 


CHAPTER  V. 


led  his  ooaapany  across  the  drawbridge  that  oommuni 
cated  with  the  fort.    It  was  the  first  time  it  had  been 
lowered  sance  the  investment  of  the  garrison  by  the 
Indiana;  and  as  the  doll  and  rusty  chains  performed 
tiMir  serriee  with  a  harsh  and  grating  sound,  it  seemed 
as  if  an  earnest  were  given  of  melancholy  boding. 
AUbough  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  small,  the 
risk  the  party  incurred  was  great ;  for  it  was  probable 
the  savages  ever  on  the  alert,  woold  not  sufl^  them  to 
eflaet  their  object  immolestod.    It  was  perhaps  singular, 
and  eertainly  contradictory,  that  an  officer  of  the  ac- 
knofwladged  prodenoe  and  feffethonght  aseribed  to  the 
gcPveraor--^iMlitiea  which  in  a  great  degree  neotraliaed 
hie  ezceeMve  eeverily  in  the  ores  of  his  troopa— shoald 
have  haifdnd  the  ehanoe  of  having  his  garrison  en- 
foeUed  hy  the  desKrnction  of  a  part,  if  not  of  the  whole, 
of  the  oompaay  appointed  to  this  dangeroos  doty ;  but 
with  all  his  severity.  Colonel  de  Haidimar  was  not  with- 
out strong  afiectioQ  for  his  children*    The  foelings  of 
the  fother,  therefore,  in  a  great  degree  triumphed  over 
the  pradcnee  of  the  commander:  and  to  shield  the 
eorpn  of  Mb  son  from  the  indignities  which  he  well 
knew  would  be  inflicted  on  it  ly  Indian  barbarity,  he 
had  been  induced  to  accede  to  the  earnest  prayer  of 
Captain  Erskine,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  lead  out 
his  company  for  the  purpose  €>f  securing  the  body. 
Every  means  arere,  however,  taken  tooover  the  advance, 
and  eosare  the  retreat  of  the  detachment.    The  re- 
mainder of  tbe  troops  were  distributed  along  the  rear 
ef  the  ramparts,  with  instmetions  to  lie  flat  on  their 
faces  until  sommofied  bv  their  dfieers  from  that  posi- 
tion; which  was  to  be  done  onlv  in  the  event  of  close 
pofsait  from  the  savages.    Artiliefymen  were  also  sta- 
tioned at  the  several  guns  that  flanked  the  rear  of  the 
fort,  and  neeeesaii&y  commanded  both  the  comnoon'and 
theontskirt  of  the  forest,  with  orders  to  fire  with  grape, 
shot  at  a  given  sigiia/.    Ciptaia  Erskine's  instructions 
wen,  moreover,  if  attacked,  to  retreat  back  under  tbe 
guns  of  the  fort  dowly  and  in  good  order,  and  without 
taming' his  back  npon  the  enemy. 

Thus  confident  of  support,  tbe  party,  after  traversing 
the  drawbridge  with  filed  bayonets,  inclined  to  tbe  right, 
and  following  the  winding  cSf^he  ditch  by  which  it  wan 
sorroonded,  made  the  semi-circuit  of  the  rampart  until 
they  gained  the  immediate  centre  of  the  rear,  and  in  a 
direct  line  with  tbe  bomb-proof.  Here  their  mode  of  ad- 
vance was  altered^  to  guard  more  efl^tually  against 
the  enemy  with  whom  they  might  possibly  have  to  con- 
tend. The  front  and  rear  ranks  of  the  company,  con- 
sistini^  in  aU  of  ninety  men,  were  so  placed  as  to  leave 
spaee  m  the  event  of  attack,  of  a  portion  of  each  wheel- 
ing inwards  so  as  to  present  in  an  instant  three  equal 
foces  of  a  square.  As  the  rear  was  sufilciently  covered 
by  the  cannon  of  the  fort  to  delbat  any  attempt  to  turn 
their  flanks,  the  manoeuvre  was  one  that  enabled  tliem 
to  present  a  fuller  fiont  in  whatever  other  quarter  they 
mlf  bt  be  atiadked ;  and  had  this  additional  advantage, 
that  in  the  advance  by  single  files  a  narrower  front  was 
p^w  to  tbe  aim  of  the  Imlians,  who,  unless  they  fired 
m  IB  oblk|oe  direction,  ooold  only,  of  necessity,  bring 
down  two  men  (tbe  leading  files)  at  a  time. 

In  thii  order,  and  anxiously  overlooked  by  their  com- 
rades, wboie  eyes  alone  peered  from  above  the  sur&cc 
of  theiamparton  which  they  lay  prostrate,  the  detach- 
ment crossed  the  common ;  one  rank  headed  byCaptain 
Erricine,  tbe  other  by  Lieutenant  Johnstone.  They  had 
BOW  approached  within  a  fow  yards  of  the  unfortunate 
vietio^  when  Captain  Erskine  commanded  a  halt  of  hie 
party;  and  two  files  were  detached  fi'om  the  rear  of  each 
rank,  to  plaee  the  body  on  a  litter  with  which  they  had 
pi^rided  themselves.  He  and  Johnstone  also  moved  in 
tbe  same  direction  in  advance  of  the  men,  prepared  to 
VBQ^  asastance  if  required.  The  corpse  lay  on  its 
^fie.  and  in  no  way  despoiled  of  any  of^  its  glittering 


same  moment  from  the  lips  of  tbe  two  officers,  and  Ihe 
men  started  back  from  their  charge  as  if  a  basilisk  bad 
suddenly  appeared  before  them.  Captain  Erskine  pur- 
sued  :— 

**•  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  John- 
stone 7**  •«  What,  indeed!**  rejoined  his  lieutenant,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  that  was  intended  to  express  his 
inability  to  form  any  opinion  on  tbe  subject 

**  Unless  it  should  prove,"  continued  Erskine,  "  as  I 
sincerely  trust  it  may,  that  poor  Valletort  is  not,  after 
all,  the  murderer  of*^  his  friend.  It  must  be  so.  De 
Haidimar  has  been  slain  by  the  same  Indian  who  killed 
Murphy.  Do  you  recollect  his  scalp  cry  7  He  was  in 
the  act  of  despoiling  his  victim  of  this  trophy  of  success, 
when  Sir  Everard  fired.  Examine  the  body  well. 
Mitchell,  and  discover  where  the  wound  lies.** 

The  old  soldier  to  whom  this  order  was  addressed 
now  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of  his  comrades,  to 
turn  tbe  body  upon  its  back,  when  suddenly  the  air  was 
rent  with  terrific  yells,  that  seeifted  to  be  uttered  in  their 
very  ears,  and  in  the  next  instant  more  than  a  hundred 
dark  and  hideous  savages  sprang  simultaneously  to 
their  fbet  within  the  bomb-proof,  while  every  tree  along 
the  ^irt  of  the  forest  gave  back  the  towering  form  of  a 
warrior.  Each  of  these,  in  addition  to  his  riflot  ^as 
armed  with  all  those  destructive  implements  of  warfare 
which  render  the  Indians  of  America  so  formidable  and 
so  terrible  an  enemy. 

**  Stand  to  your  arms,men,^  shouted  Captain  Erskine, 
recovering  flrom  his  first  and  unavoidable,  though  but 
momentary,  surprise.  "First  and  fourth  eections«  on 
your  right  and  left  backwards  wheel : — Quidc,  men, 
within  Uie  square,  for  your  lives.**  As  he  spoke,  he  and 
Lieutenant  Johnstone  sprang  hastily  back,  and  in  time 
to  obtain  admittance  within  the  troops,  who  had  rapidly 
executed  the  manoeuvre  commanded.  /  Not  so  with 
Mitchell  and  his  companions.  On  the  first  alarm  thdy 
had  quitted  the  body  of  the  mutilated  officer,  and  flown 
to  secure  their  arms,  but  even  while  in  the  act  of  stoop, 
iuff  to  take  them  up,  they  had  been  grappled  by  a  pow- 
erful  and  vindictive  foe ;  and  the  first  thing  they  beheld 
on  regaining  their  upright  position,  was  a  dusky  Indian 
at  the  side,  and  a  gleaming  tomahawk  flashing  rapidly 
round  the  head  of  each. 

**•  Fire  not,  on  your  lives,**  exclaimed  Captain  Erakinc 
hastily,  as  he  saw  several  of  the  men  in  front  levelling, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  their  muskets  at  the 
threatening  savages.  **  Prepare  for  attack,**  he  pur- 
sued ;  and  w  the  next  instant  each  man  dropped  on  his 
right  knee,  and  a  barrier  of  bristling  bayonets  seemed 
to  rise  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Attracted  by 
the  novelty  of  the  sight,  the  bold  and  daring  warriors, 
although  still  retaining  their  firm  grasp  of  the  unhappy 
soldiers,  were  for  a  moment  diverted  ftom  their  bloody 
purpose,  and  temporarily  suspended  the  quick  and  rota- 
tory motion  of  their  weapons.  Captain  Erskine  took 
advantage  of  this  pause  tq  seize  the  halbert  of  one  of  his 
sergeants,  to  the  extreme  point  of  which  he  hastily  at- 
tached a  white  pocket  handkerchief,  that  was  loosely 
thrust  into  the  breast  of  his  uniform;  this  he  waved  on 
hiffh  three  several  times,  and  then  relinquishing  the 
halbert,  dropped  also  on  his  knee  within  the  square. 

**  The  dog  of  a  Sagaqaw  asks  for  mercy,**  said  a  voice 
from  within  the  bomb-proof^  and  speaking  in  the  dialect 
of  the  Oltawas.  **  His  pale  flag  bespeaks  the  qaailing 
of  his  heart,  and  his  attitude  denotes  the  timidity  of  the 
hind.  His  warriors  are  like  himself,  and  even  now  upon 
their  knees  they  call  upon  their  Manitou  to  preserve 
them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  red-skins.  Bui  mercy 
is  not  for  dogs  like  these.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
our  tomahawks  warm  in  their  bkx>d ;  and  every  head 
that  we  count  shall  be  a  scalp  upon  our  war  poles.** 

As  he  ceased,  one  universal  and  portentous  yell  burst 


^WiiiBMita;  a  ciicomstanet  Uiat  too  well  oou&med  the  4^om  the  fiend.liko  band;  and  again  the  weapons  of 


•'What  can  they  be  about?'*  anxiously  exclaimed 
Captain  Erskine,  in  tlie  midst  of  this  deafemng  clamour, 
to  his  subaltern.  •*  Quiet,  man ;  damn  you,  quieti  or 
ril  cut  you  down,*'  he  pursued,  addressing  one  of  his 
soldiers,  whose  impatience  caused  him  to  bring  his 
musket  half  up  to  tne  {shoulder.  And  again  he  turned 
his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  fort : — **  Thank  God, 
here  it  comes  at  last, — I  feared  my  signal  had  not  been 
noticed." 

While  he'  yet  spoke,  the  loud  roaring  of  a  cannon 
from  tbe  ramparts  was  heard,  and  a  shower  of  grape- 
shot  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  detachment,  and  was 
seen  tearing  up  the  earth  around  the  bodib-proof^  and 
scattering  fragments  of  stone  and  wood  into  the  air. 
The  men  simultaneously  and  unbidden  gave  three 
cheers. 

In  an  instant  the  scene  was  changed.  As  if  moved 
by  some  mechanical  impulse,  the  fierce  band  that  lined 
the  bomb-proof  sank  below  the  surface,  and  were  no 
longer  visible,  while  the  warriors  in  the  forest  sgain 
sought  shelter  behind  tbe  trees.  The  captured  soldiers 
were  also  liberated  without  injury,  so  sudden  and  start- 
ling  had  been  the  terror  produced  in  the  savages  by  the 
lightning  flash  that  announced  its  heavy  messengers  of 
de«itruction.  Discharge  after  discharge  succeeded  with- 
out intermission;  but  the  guns  had  been  levelled  so 
high,  to  prevent  injury  to  their  own  men;  they  had  little 
other  effect  than  to  keep  the  Indians  from  the  attack. 
The  rush  of  bullets  through  the  close  forest,  and  the 
crashing  of  trees  and  branches  as  they  fell  with  start- 
ling force  upon  each  other,  were,  with  the  peals  of  ar« 
tillery,  the  only  noises  now  to  be  heard ;  for  not  a  yell, 
not  a  word  was  uttered  bv  the  Indians  after  the  first 
discharge ;  and  but  for  the  certainty  that  existed  in 
every  mind,  it  might  have  been  supposed  the  whole  of 
them  had  retired. 

*»Now  is  your  time,^  cried  Captain  Erskine;  ^  bring 
in  the  litter  to  the  rear,  and  stoop  as  much  as  possible 
to  avoid  the  shot." 

The  poor  half-strangled  fonowB,<bowever,  instead  of 
obeying  the  order  of  their  captain,  looked  round  in 
every  direction  for  the  enemy  by  whom  they  had  been 
so  rudely  handled,  and  who  had  glided  fVom  them  almost  as 
imperceptibly  and  swiftly  as  tlMV  had  at  first  approached. 
It  seemed  as  if  tliey  apprehended  that  any  attempt  to 
remove  the  body  would  be  visited  by  those  fierce  devib 
with  the  same  appalling  and  ferocious  threatenings. 

**Why  stand  ye  there,  yo  dolts,**  continued  their 
captain,  *Mooking  around  as  if  ye  were  bewitched? 
Bring  the  litter  in  to  the  rear.  Mitchell,  you  old  fool, 
are  you  grown  a  coward  in  your  age  7  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  set  such  an  example  to  your  comrades  ?** 

The  doubt  thus  implied  of  the  courage  of  his  men, 
whb|  in  fact,  were  merely  stupified  with  the  scene  they 
had  gone  through,  had,  as  Captain  Erskine  expected, 
the  desired  efiect.  They  now  bent  themselves  to  the 
litter,  on  which  they  had  previously  deposited  their 
muskets,  and  with  a  self-possession  that  contrasted  sin- 
gularly with  their  recent  air  of  wild  astonishment,  bore 
it  to  the  rear  at  the  risk  of  being  eut  in  two  at  every 
moment  by  the  fire  from  the  fort.  One  fierce  yell,  in- 
stinctively proffered  by  several  of  the  lurking  band  in 
the  forest,  marked  their  disappointment  and  rage  at  the 
escape  of  their  victims ;  but  all  attempt  at  uncovering 
themselves,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  fire,  was  prevented  by 
the  additional  showers  of  grape  which  that  yell  imme- 
diately brought  upon  them. 

The  position  in  which  Captain  Erskine  now  found 
himself  was  highly  critical  Before  him,  and  on  either 
flank,  was  a  multitude  of  savages,  who  only  awaited  the 
cessation  of  the  fire  from  the  fi>rt  to  commence  their 
fierce  and  impetuous  attack.  That  that  fire^  could  not 
long  be  sustained  was  evident,  since  ammunition  could 
ill  he  spared  for  the  present  inefficient  purpose,  where 
supplies  of  all  kinds  were  so  difficult  to  be  obtained ; 
and,  if  he  should  attempt  a  retreat,  the  upright  position 
of  his  men  exposed  them  to  the  risk  of  being  swept  away 
by  the  ponderous  metal,  that  already  fimned  their  cheelcs 
with  the  air  it  so  rapidly  divided.  Suddenly,  however, 
the  fire  from  the  batteries  was.discontinned,  and  this  he 
knew  to  be  a  signal  for  himself.  He  gave  an  order  in 
a  low  voice,  and  the  detachment  quitted  their  recum- 
bent and  defensive  position,  still  remaining  formed  in- 
square.  At  the  same  instant,  a  gun  flashed  fW>m  the 
fort ;  but  not  as  before  was  heard  the  rushing  sound  of 
the  deotmetive  shot  crushing  the  trees  in  its  resistless^ 
course*  The  Indians  took  courage  at  this  circum- 
stance, fi»  they  deemed  the  bullets  of  their  enemies 
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were  expended ;  and  that  they  nvere  niecel^  discharging 
their  powder  to  keep  up  the  apprehension  originally, 
produced.  Ao'ain  they  showed  themselves,  like  so  many 
demons,  fromltehind  tJieir  lurking  places;  and  yells  and 
ehonts  of  the  most  terrific  and  threatening  character 
once  more  rent  the  air,  and  echoed  through  ttie  woods. 
Their  cries  of  anticipated  triumph  were,  however,  but 
of  short  duration.  Presently,  a  hissing  noise  was  heard 
in  the  air;  and  eloae  to  the  bomb-proof,  and  at  the  very 
skirt  of  the  forest,  they  beheld  a  huge  globe  of  iron  fall 
perpendicularly  to  the  earth,  to  the  o«ter  part  i>f  which 
was  attached  wliat  they  supposed  to  be  a  reed,  that  spat 
fbrth  innamcnfble  i)park8<of  fire,  without  however,  seem- 
ing to  threaten  the  slightest  injury^  Attracted  by  the 
novel  sight,  a  dozen  warriors  sprang  to  the  spot,  and 
fastened  their  gaae  upon  it  with  all  uie  childish  wonder 
and  curiosity  of  men  in  k  savage  state.  One,  more 
eager  and  restless  than  his  fellows,  stooped  ovei  it  to 
feel  with  hi>  hand  of  what  it  was  composed.  At  that 
moment  it  burst,  and  timb^,  and  head,  and  entrails,  were 
seen  flying  in  the  air,  with  the  fragments  of  the  shell, 
and  prostrate  and  struggling  forms  lay  writhing  on 
•very  band  in  the  las^  fierce  agonies  of  death. 

A  ye^  of  despair  and  a  about  of  tiiumph  burst  at  the 
same  moment  from  the  adverse  parties.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  terror  produced,  by  this  ejitastrophe,  in 
the  savages,  CSaptain  Erskine  caused  the  men  bearing 
tlie  corpse  to  retreat,  with  all  possible  expedition,  under 
the  ramparts  of  the  fbrt.  He  wailed  until  they  got 
nearjy  half  way,  luid  then  threw  forward  the  wheeling 
seetions,  tliat  had  covered  this  movement,  once  more 
ioto  Kinglo  file,  in  which  order  ^e  commenced  his  re- 
treat Step  by  step,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  the  men 
paced, back wfird^,  ready,  at  ^moment's  notice,  to  rc-fbrm 
the  sg^arct.  Partly  roooKered  from  the  terror  and  sur. 
jiriic  prodnced  by  <tbe  bursting  of  the  shell,  the  Indians 
were  quick  in  perceiving  this  movement:  filled  with 
rage  at  having  been  so  long  baulked  of  their  aim,  they 
ihrew  themselves  once  more  impetuously  from  their 
ccwer ;  and,  with  stimulating  yelUi,  at  length  opened 
their  fire.  Several  of  Captain  Erkskine^s  men  were 
•wounded  by  this  discharge;  when,  again,  and  furiously 
the  cannon  oponed  from  the  fbrt.  It  was  then  that  the 
supfM-iority  of  the  artillery  wtts  made  manifest.  Botli 
xight  and  lefl  ^  ihe  retreating  iUcs  the  ponderous  shot 
fiew  heavihr  past,  carrying  death  and  terror  to  the 
Indians ;  while  not  a  man  of  those  who  intervened  was 
fcathed  or  touched  in  its  progress.  The  warriors  in  the 
forest  were  once  more  compelled  to  shelter  themselves 
behind  the  :lrees.;  hut  in  the  bomb-proof^  whert/  they 
were  pore  secure,  they  wero  also  more  bold.  From  this 
a  ga:lUng  firc!,  mingled  with  the  most  hideous  yells,  was 
po^  kept  up ;  and  the  detachment,  in  their  slow  re- 
treat, suffered  considerably.  Several  men  had  been 
killed;  and,  about  twenty,  including  Lieutenant  John- 
•toiie,  wounded,  when  again,  one  of  those  murderous 
globes  fell,  hissing  in  the  very  centre  of  the  bomb-proof. 
1:1  an  instant,  the  Indian  fire  was  discontinued ;  and 
their  dark  and  pliant  forms  were  seen  hurrying  with 
almost  incredible  rapidity 4>ver  the  dilapidated  walls,  and 
flying  into  the  very  heart  •f  the  fisrcst,  so  that  when 
the  shell  exploded,  a  lew  seconds  aflerwards,  not  a  war- 
fior  was  to  he  seen.  From  this  moment  the  attack  was 
.not  renewed,  and  Captain  Erskine  made  good  his  retreat 
without  further  molestation. 

^  Well,  old  bufiers!**  exclaimed  one  of  the  leading 
.file^,  as  the  detachment, preceded  by  its  dead  and  wound- 
ed, now  moved  along  the  moat  in  the  direction  of  the 
.draw-bridge,  **how  did  you  like  the  grip  of  them  black 
j?avages?-  I  say,  Mitchell,  old  Nick  will  scarcely  know 
the  face  of  ^ou,  ifs  so  much  altered  by  fright.  Did  you 
see;"  turning  to  tite  man  in  his  rear,  »*how  harum. 
soarum  he  looked,  when  the  captain  called  out  to  him  to 
come  off?" 

"  Hold  year  clapper,  yon  spooney;  and  be  d— d  to 

you  !"  exclaimed  the  angry  veteran ^  Had  the  Ingian 

fastened  his  paw  upon  your  ugly  neck  as  he  did  upon 
fniiie,  all  the  pitiful  life  your  mother  ever  put  into  you 
would  have  been  spirited  away  ftom  very  fear ;  so  you 
peedn^  brag.*' 

"Sure,  and  if  any  of  ye  had  a  grain  of  spunk,  ye 
would  have  fired,  and  freed  a  fellow  from  the  clutch  of 
them  Ingin  thidves,**  muttered  another  of  the  men  at 
the  Utter.  •*AI1  the  time,  the  davil  had  roe  bv  the 
thioat,  swinging  his  tommyhawk  about  my  hc^d,  I  saw 
^e  dancing  up  and  dews  in  the  heavene,  instead  of  be- 
ing o|i  your  marrow  bones  on  the  common*** 

•     •^'And  didn't  I  want  to  do  it?*'  rejoined  the  first 
speaker.  ^Aek  Tom  Winkled  here,  if  the  captain  didn't 


swear  he'd  cut  my  head  off  if  1  even  offered  so  much  as 
to  touch  the  trigger  of  my  musket.^ 

**  Faitbt  and  lucky  he  did,"  replied  his  covering  man. 
(for  the  ranks  had  again  joined),  "since  but  for  that, 
there  wouldnH  be  at  this  moment  so  much  as  a  hair  of 
the  scalp  of  oneofyou  left.** 

"By  gracious,"  said  a  good-humoured,  quaint  looking 
Irishman,  who  had  been  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  litter 
during  this  colloquy;  ^itsames  to  me,  my  boys,  that 
ye  have  caught  the  wrong  cow  by  the  horns,  and  that 
all  your  pains  has  been  for  nothing  stall, at  all.  By  the 
pope,  ye  are  all  wrong;  it^  like  bringing  salt  butter  to 
Cork,  or  coals  to  your  Newcastle,  as  ye  call  it.  Who 
the  divil  ever  heard  of  the  officer  wearing  ammunition 
shoes  r 

The  men  all  turned  their  gaze  on  that  part  of  the 
vestment  of  the  corpse  to  which  their  attention  had  been 
diiected  by  this  remark,  when  it  was  at  once  perceived, 
although  It  had  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  even 
of  the  officers,  that,  not  only  the  shoes  were  thoee 
usually  worn  by  the  soldiers,  and  termed  ammunition 
or  store  shoes^  but  also,  the  trowsers  were  of  the  de- 
scription of  coarse  grey,  peculiar  to  that  class. 

**  By  the  piper  and  ye're  right,  Dick  Doherty,"  ex- 
claimed another  Irishman ;  "  sure,  and  it  iKn*t  the  officer 
at  all !  Just  look  kt  the  great  black  fist  of  him  too,  and 
never  call  me  Phil  Sheban,  if  it  ever  was  made  for  the 
handling  of  an  officer's  spit.^ 

"  What  a  set  of  hignoramuaes  ye  must  be,"  grunted 
old  Mitchell,  ^  not  to  see  that  the  captain's  hand  is  only 
covered  with  dirt;  and  as  for  tlie  ammunition  shoes  and 
trowsers,  why  you  know  our  officers  wear  any  thing 
since  we  have  been  cooped  up  in  this  here  fort.** 

"  Yes,  by  the  holy  poker,  off  duty,  if  they  like  it,** 
returned  Phil  Sheban;  **  but  it  isn't  even  the  colonel's 
own  born  son  that  dare  to  do  so  while  officer  of  the 
guard." 

At  this  point  of  their  conversation,  one  of  the  leading 
men  at  the  litter,  in  turning  to  look  at  its  subject, 
stumbled  over  the  root  of  a  stump  that  lay  in  his  way, 
and  fell  violently  forward.  The  sudden  action  destroyed 
the  equilibrium  of  the  corp^,  which  rolled  off  its  tem- 
porary bier  upon  the  earth,  and  disclosed,  for  the  first 
time,  a  face  begrimed  with  masses  of  clotted  blood, 
which  had  streamed  fbrth  from  the  scalped  brain  during 
the  night. 

**  It's  the  divil  himself,"  said  Phil  Sheban,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest:  *^  ror  it 
isn't  the  captin  at  all,  and  who  but  the  divil  could  have 
managed  to  clap  on  his  rigimintals?" 

"  No,  it*s  an  Ingian,**  remarked  Dick  Burfbrd,  saga- 
ciously; "it*s  an  Inginn  that  has  killed  the  captain,  and 
dressed  himself  in  his  c1olhe5!.  I  thought  ho  smelt 
strong,  when  I  helped  to  pick  him  up.** 

**  What  a  set  of  prating  fools  ye  are,"  interrupted  the" 
leading  sergeant;  "whoever  saw  an  Ingian  with  light 
hoir?'  and  sure  this  hair  in  the  neck  is  that  of  a 
Christian.** 

At  that  moment  Captain  Erskine,  attracted  by  the 
sudden  holt  produced  by  the  falling  of  tlie  body,  came 
quickly  up  to  the  front. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  Cassidy  ?"  he 
sternly  demanded  of  the  sergeant;  *^why  is  tliis  halt 
without  niy  orders,  and  how  comes  the  body  here  ?** 

"Carter  stumbled  against  a  root,  sir,  and  the  body 
rolled  over  upon  the  ground.** 

••  And  was  the  body  to  roll  back  again  ?"  angrily  re- 
joined his  captain.  **  What  mean  yc,  fellows,  by  stand- 
ing there;  quick,  replace  it  upon  the  litter,  and  mind 
this  does  not  occur  again.** 

"  They  say,  sir,"  said  tlie  sergeant,  respectfully,  as 
the  men  proceeded  to  their  duty,  ^*  that  it  is  not  Captain 
de  Haldimar  after  all,  but  an  Ingian.** 

"  Not  Captain  de  Haldimar !  are  ye  all  mad  ?  and  have 
the  Indians,  in  reality,  turned  your  brains  with  fear?'* 

What,  however,  was-  hia  own  surprise,  and  that  of 
Lieutonant  Johnstone,  when,  oo  a  closer  examination  of 
the  corpse,  which  the  men  had  now  placed  with  its  face 
uppermost,  they  discovered  the  bewilueriug  fact  that  it 
was  not,  indeed.  Captain  de  Haldimar  who  lay  before 
them,  but  a  stranger,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  that  offi- 
cer. 

There  was  no  time  to  solve,  or  even  to  dwell  on  the 
singular  mystery ;  tor  the  Indians,  though  now  retired, 
might  be  expected  to  rally  and  renew  the  attack.  Obnoe 
more,  therefore,  the  detachment  moved  forward ;  the  offi- 
cers dropping  as  before  to  the  rear,  to  watch  any  move- 
ments of  the  enemj^  should  he  re-appei^.  Nothing,  how- 
ever,  occurred  to  interrupt  their  march ;  and  in  a  few 
mii^utes  the  heavy  clanking  sound  of  the  diains  of  the 


drawbridge,  as  it  was  again  raised  by  its  strong  puDies* 
and  the  dull  creaking  sound  of  the  rusty  bolts  imd  locks 
that  secured  the  ponderous  gate,  announced  the  detach' 
ment  was  once  more  safely  within  the  fert. 

While  the  wounded  men  were  being  conv^ed  to  the 
hospital,  a  group,  comprising  almost  all  the  officers  of  the 
garrison,  hastened  to  meet  Captain  Erskine  and  laeu* 
tenant  Johnstone.  Congratulations  on  the  escape  of  the 
one,  and  compliments,  rather  than  condolences,  on  the 
accident  of  the  other,  which  the  arm  fit  ieharpt  denoted 
to  be  slight,  were  hastily  and  warmly  proffered.  These 
felicitations  were  the  genuine  ebullitions  of  the  hearts  of 
men  who  reeUv  felt  a  pride,  unmixed  with  jealousy,  in 
the  ccmduct  of  their  fellows ;  and  so  cool  and  exceUoxt 
had  been  the  manner  in  which  Captain  Erskine  had  ac« 
complisfaed  his  object,  that  it  had  claimed  the  undivided 
admiration  of  all  who  haul  been  spectators  of  the  aflbir, 
and  had,  with  the  aid  of  their  telescopes,  been  enabled 
to  follow  the  minutest  movements  of  the  detachment. 

"  By  heaven  !**  he  at  length  replied,  his  chest  sweUinr 
with  gratified  pride  at  the  warm  and  generous  apprcrru 
of  his  companions ;  "this  more  than  repays  me  fe^  everT- 
risk.  Yet,  to  be  sincere,  the  credit  is  not  mine,  bat 
Wentworth's.  But  for  you,  my  dear  fellow,**  grasping^' 
and  shaking  the  hand  of  that  officer,  "  we  8h<mld  haTe 
i^endered  Imt  a  Flemish  account  of  ourselves.  How 
beautiflLlly  thoee  guns  covered  our  retreat !  and  the  first 
mortar  that  sent  the  howling  devils  flying  in  air  like  mo 
many  Will-othe-wisps,  who  placed  that,  Wentworth  7T* 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  officer,  with  a  quickness  tfant  de. 
ncted  a  natural  feeling  of  exultation ;  "bat  Bombardier 
Kitson's  was  the  most  effective.  It  was  his  shell  that 
drove  the  Indians  finally  out  of  the  bomb-proof,  and  left 
the  coast  dear  for  your  retreaL" 

"Then  Kitson,  and  his  gunners  also,  merit  our  best 
thanks,"  pursued  Captain  Erskine,  whose  spirits,  now 
that  his  detachment  was  in  safety,  were  more  than 
usually  exhilarated  by  the  exciting  events  of  the  last 
hour ;  "  and  what  will  be  more  acceptable,  perhaps,  tbey 
shall  each  have  a  glass  of  my  best  old  Jamaica  before 
they  sleep, — and  such  stuff  is  not  to  be  met  with  every 
day  in  tlus  wilderness  of  a  country.  But,  oonJbund  my 
stupid  head !  where  are  Charles  de  Haldimar  and  Sir 
Everard  Valletort?" 

**  Poor  Charles  is  in  a  high  fever,  and  confined  to  his 
bed,"  remarked  Captain  Blessington,  who  now  came  up 
adding  his  congratulations  in  a  Tow  tone,  that  marked  the 
despondency  of  his  heart ;  **  and  Sir  Everard  I  have  just 
left  on  the  rampart  witli  the  company,  looking,  as  he  well 
may,  the  very  imacfe  of  despair." 

**  Run  to  them.  Simmers,  my  dear  boy,*'  said  Erskine, 
hastily  addressing  himself  to  a  young  ensign  who  stood 
near  him ;  **run  quickly,  and  relieve  diem  of  their  enbs. 
Say  it  is  not  De  Haldimar  who  has  been  killed,  therefore 
they  need  not  make  themselves  any  longer  uneasy  on  that 
score.*'  The  officers  gave  a  start  of  surprise.  Sumners, 
however,  hastened  to  acquit  himself  of  the  pleasing  task 
assigned  him,  without  waiting  to  hear  the  explanation  of 
the  singular  declaration. 

**  Not  De  Haldimar !"  CAgerly  and  anxiously  exclaimed 
Captain  Blessington ;  **  who  then  have  you  brought  to  us 
in  his  uniform,  which  I  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
rampart  as  you  passed  7  Surely  you  would  not  tamper 
with  us  at  such  a  moment,  Erskine  7" 

**  Who  it  is,  I  know  no  more  than  Adam,*'  rejoined  the 
other ;  **  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  devil  himself.  All  I  do 
kfiow,  is,  it  is  not  our  friend  De  Haldimar ;  although,  as 
you  observe^  he  most  certainly  wears  his  uniform.  But 
you  shall  see  and  judge  for  yourselves,  gentlemen.  Ser» 
geant  Cassidy,**  he  enquired  of  that  individual,  who  now 
came  to  ask  if  the  oetachment  was  to  be  dismissed, 
**  where  have  you  placed  the  litter  ?** 

**  Under  the  piazza  of  the  guard-roonH  sir,**  answered 
the.  sergeant.  These  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered, 
when  a  general  and  hasty  movement  of  the  officers,  anx- 
ious  to  satisfy  themselves  by  personal  observati<m  it  was 
not  indeed  De  Haldimar  who  had  fallen,  took  place  in  the 
direction  alluded  to,  and  in  the  next  moment  they  were 
at  the  side  of  the  litter. 

A  blanket  had  been  thrown  upon  the  corpse  to  ooneeal 
the  loathsome  disfigurement  of  the  fece,  over  which 
masses  of  thick  coagulated  blood  were  laid  in  patches 
and  streaks,  that  set  all  recognition  at  defiance.  The 
formation  of  the  head,  alone,  which  was  round  and  short, 
denoted  it  to  be  not  De  Haldimar*s.  Not  a  fbatnre  was 
left  undefiled ;  and  even  the  eyes  were  so  covered,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  whether  their  lids  were  closed  or  open. 
More  than  one  officer*a  cheek  poled  with  the  sickness  that 
rose  to  hia  heart  as  he  gazed  on  the  hideous  spectacle ; 
yet,  as  the  curiosity  of  idl  was  strongly  excited  to  know 
who  the  iQurdered  man  really  was  who  had  been  so  un- 
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accountablT  indiicted  in  the  anifonii  of  their  lost  com 
pudooy  they  wete  reaoh«d  to  •^taafy  thenwsWei  without 
Kirthera^y.  Abwiii  ofwarm  water  and  a  fponge  were 
procared  from  the  gnard-room  o£  Enaiga  Forteicoe,  who 
now  joined  them,  aad  with  these  Captain  BksBngton 

proceeded  to  remove  the  disg:uise.  

In  the  cour«  of  this  kyation,  it  waa  diacotered  the 
extraonfinary  flow  of  Uood  and  brains  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  infliction  of  a  deep  wonnd  on  the  back  of 
the  head,  by  the  riiarp  and  panderoaa  tomahawk  of  an 
Indian.  It  was  the  only  blow  that  had  been  given ;  and 
the  eircorastance  of  the  deceased  hating  been  found  ly- 
ing  on  his  face,  accounted  for  the  quanti^  of  gore,  that, 
trickling  downwards,  had  so  completd-f  dtsgutted  ercry 
feature.  As  the  coat  of  thick  encnBted  matter  gave  way 
beneath  the  frequent  application  of  the  moistening  sponge, 
the  pallid  hue  of  the  countenance  denoted  the  murdered 
man  to  be  a  wtttc.  AH  doubt,  howerer,  was  soon  at  an 
end.  The  ammunition  shoe^  the  grey  trowsers,  the 
coarae  linen,  and  the  stiff  leathern  stock  encircling  the 
neck,  attested  the  sufferer  to  be  a  soldier  of  the  garrison ; 

but  It  was  not  until  the  &oe  had  been  completely  denud. 
ed  of  iU  unngfatly  covering,  and  every  feature  fuDy  ex- 
posed,  that  that  soldier  was  at  kngth  recognised  to  be 
Harry  Donellan,  the  trusty  and  attadied  servant  of  Cap. 

tain  de  Haldimar. 
While  yet  the  oflScers  stood  apart,  ganng  at  the  corpse, 

and  forming  a  variety  of  coniectnres,  as  vague  as  thcj 
were  Ji^^s&etary,  m  regard  to  their  new  mystery,  Sir 
Everard  Valletort,  pale  and  breathless  with  the  speed  he 
had  used,  suddenly  appeared  among  them. 

-  God  of  heaven!  can  it  be  true — and  is  it  really  not 
De  Haldimar  whom  I  have  shot  7*  wildly  asked  the  agj. 
tated  young  man.  *^Who  is  this,  Erskine?**  he  conti. 
nued,  glancing  at  the  litter.  **  Explain,  for  pity*s  sake, 
and  qmckly.** 

*^  Compose  yourseU^  my  dear  Valletort,^*  replied  the 
.flffieer  addressed.  "  You  see  this  is  not  De  Haldimar, 
hot  his  servant  DoneU^n.  Neither  has  the  bitter  met  his 
death  firom  your  rifle ;  there  is  no  mark  of  a  bullet  about 
him.  It  was  an  Indian  tomahawk  that  did  his  business ; 
and  I  will  stake  my  head  against  a  hickory  nut  the  blow 
came  from  the  same  rascalat  whom  jrou  fired,  and  who 
gave  hack  the  shot  and  the  sealp  haOoa** 

This  opinion  was  unanixnoaaly  expressed  by  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  officers.  Sir  Everard  was  almost  as  much 
overpowered  by  his  joy,  as  be  had  previously  been  over- 
whelmed by  bis  despair,  and  he  grasped  and  shook  the 
hand  of  Captain  Erskine,  who  had  thus  been  the  means 
of  rdieving  his  consdeace,  with  an  energy  of  gratitude 
and  feeling  that  almost  drew  tears  from  Uie  ejcM  of  that 
blont  but  gaHant  officer. 

** Thank  God!  fiiankGod.^  he  fervently  exclaimed: 
"  1  have  not  then  even  tbe  death  of  poor  Donellan  to  an- 
swcr  for;"  and  hastening  from  the  guard-room,  he  pur- 
sued hb  course  hurriedly  and  delightedly  to  the  barrack- 
room  of  his  friend. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  hoar  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  Halloway  had 
now  arrived,  and  the  officers  composing  the  court  were  all 
met  in  the  mess  room  of  the  garrison,  surronndiny  a  long 
table  covered  with  green  doth,  over  which  were  distribut- 
ed  pens,  ink,  and  paper  for  taking  minutes  of  the  evi- 
denoe,  and  each  notes  of  t^  proceedings  as  the  seve- 
ral members  MDigkt  deem  necessary  in  the  course  of 
the  trial.    Captain  Blessiagton  presided ;  and  next  him, 
on  either  hand,  were  the  first  in  seniority,  the  two  junior 
occupying  the  lowest  places.    The  demeanour  of  the 
several  officers,  serious  and  befitting  the  duty  they  were 
met  to  peribrm,  was  rendered  more  especially  solemn 
from  the  presence  of  the  governor,  who  sat  a  little  to  the 
rifkt  of  tbe  presMient,  nid  without  the  circle,  remained 
covered,  and  with  his  arms  folded  across  his  chest.    At 
a  sgaal  given  by  the  preadent  to  the  orderly  in  waiting, 
that  Ai&vidnal  disappeared  firom  the  room,  and  soon  afler- 
wards  Frank  HaUcmaj,  strongly  ironed,  as  on  the  pre- 
eeding  night,  was  ushered  in  by  several  files  of  the  guard, 
under  Ensign  Forteseue  himselfi 

The  ptwaner  having  been  staticnfid  a  few  paces  on  the 
left  «f  the  pravMbnt,  that  officer  stood  up  *to  administer 
the  MtlMniiiij  oath.  Hk  example  was  fiiUowed  by  the 
rest  «f  the  «oort,  who  now  rose,  and  extending  each  his 
rMd  baad  npon  the  prayer  book,  repeated,  after  the  pre- 
■iijitythe  form  of  words  prescdbed  by  military  law. 
Hi^  then,  aAer  successively  touchin|r  the  sacred  volume 
wllh  their  lpB«  ooee  more  resumed  their  seats  at  the  table* 
The  ptuMenter  was  the  Adjutant  Lawson,  who  now 
to  the  president  a  paper,  from  which  the 


latter  officer  read,  in  a  clear  aud  distinct  voice,  tiie  Ibi- 
bwing  charges,  viz. — 

"  Ixt.^  For  having  on  the  night  of  the  — th  Septom. 
her  1763,  while  on  duty  \t  the  gate  of  the  FortrosR  of 
Detroit,  either  ndniitted  a  stranger  into  the  garrison 
himself,  or  suffered  biro  to  obtain  admission,  without 
giving  the  alarm,  or  using  the  means  neccHsary  to  en- 
sure his  opprehon»ion,  such  conduct  being  treasonable, 
and  in  breach  of  tlio  articles  of  war. 

**2d.  Fo:  having  been  accessary  to  the  abduction  of 
Captain  Frederick  de  Haldimar  and  private  Harry  Do- 
nellan,  the  disappearance  of  whom  from  the  garrifon 
can  only  be  attributed  to  a  secret  understanding  exist, 
ing  between  the  prisoner  and  th^  enemy  without  the 
wails,  such  conduct  being  treasonable,  and  in  breach  of 
the  articles  of  war.** 

^  Private  Frank  Halloway,**  continued  Captain  Bles- 
sington,  after  having  perused  these  two  short  but  impor- 
tant charges,  ^  you  have  heard  what  has  been  preferred 
Against  you ;  what  say  you,  therefore  7  Are  you  guilty, 
or  not  guilty  7" 

**  Not  guilty,**  firmly  and  somewhat  exultin^ly  replied 
th6  prisoner,  laying  his  hand  at  the  same  time  on  his 
swelling  heart. 

^  Stay,  sir,**  sternly  observed  the  governor,  addressing 
Uie  president ;  **  you  have  not  read  ail  the  charges.** 

Captain  Blessington  took  up  tiie  paper  from  Uie  table, 
on  which  he  had  carelessly  thrown  it,  afler  reading  the 
accusations  above  detailed,  and  perceived,  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  portion  had  been  doubled  back.  His  eye 
now  glanced  over  a  third  charge,  which  had  previously 
escaped  his  attention. 

^  Prisoner,**  he  pursued,  after  the  lapse  of  a  minute, 
**  there  is  a  third  coarse  against  you,  viz.  for  having,  on 
the  night  of  the  — th  Sept.  1763,  suffered  CapUm  de 
Haldimar  to  unclose  the  gate  of  tho  fortress,  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  servant,  private  Harry  Donellan,  to  pa»8 
your  post  without  the  sanction  of  tho  governor,  such 
conduct  being  in  direct  violation  of  a  standing  order  of 
the  garrison,  and  punishable  with  death.** 

The  prisoner  started.  **What!**  he  exclaimed,  his 
cheek  paling  for  the  first  time  with  momentary  appre- 
hension; **is  this  voluntary  confession  of  my  own  to 
be  tnrned  into  a  charge  that  threatens  my  life  7  Colonel 
de  Haldimar,  is  the  explanation  which  I  gave  you  only 
this  very  hour,  and  in  private,  to  be  made  the  public  in- 
strument of  my  condemnation  7  Am  I  to  die  beoauM  1 
had  not  firmness  to  resist  the  prayer  of  my  captain  and 
of  your  son.  Colonel  de  Haldimar  7" 

The  president  looked  towards  the  governor,  but  a  sig- 
nificant motion  of  tbe  bead  was  the  only  reply ;  ho  pro- 
ceeded,— 

**■  Prisoner  Halloway,  what  plead  you  to  this  charge  ? 
Guilty,  or  not  guilty  7** 

**•  I  see  plainly,*'  said  Halloway,  ader  the  pause  of  a 
minute,  during  which  he  appeared  to  be  summoning  all 
his  energies  to  his  aid  ;  ^  1  see4>lainly  that  it  is  useless 
to  strive  against  my  fate.  Captain  de  Haldimar  is  not 
here,  and  1  must  die.  Still  I  shall  not  have  the  dismee 
of  dying  as  a  traitor,  though  I  own  I  have  violated  the 
orders  of  the  garrison.** 

^  Pri8oncr,'Mnterrupted  Captain  Blessington,  **  what- 
ever you  may  have  to  urge,  you  had  better  reserve  for 
your  defence.  Meanwhile,  what  answer  do  you  make 
to  the  last  charge  preferred  7 — Are  you  guilty,  or  not 
guilty  7*' 

**  Guilty,**  said  Halloway,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  pride 
and  sorrow,  **  guilty  of  having  listened  to  ih»  earnest 
prayer  of  my  captain,  and  suffered  him,  in  violation  of 
my  orders,  to  pass  my  post.  Of  the  other  charges  I  am 
innocent.'* 

The  court  listened  with  the  most  profound  attention 
and  interest  to  the  words  of  the  prisoner,  and  they 
glanced  at  each  other  in  a  manner  that  marked  their 
sense  of  the  truth  they  attached  to  his  declaration. 

**  Halloway,  prisoner,'*  resumed  Captain  Blessington, 
mildlv,  vet  impressively;  **recfillect  the  severe  penalty 
which  the  third  charge,  no  less  than  the  others,  entails, 
and  recall  your  admission.  Be  advised  by  me,**  he  pur- 
sued, observing  his  hesitation.  "  Withdraw  your  plea, 
then,  and  substitute  that  of  not  guilty  to  the  whole.** 

^Captain  Blessington,**  returned  the  prisoner  with 
deep  emotion,  **I  feel  all  the  kindness  of  your  motive; 
and  if  any  thing  can  console  me  in  my  present  situation, 
it  is  the  circumstance  of  having  presiding  at  my  trial 
an  officer  so  universally  beloved  by  the  whole  corps. 
Still,**  and  again  his  voice  acquired  its  wonted  firmness, 
and  his  cheek  glowed  with  honest  pride,  ** still,  I  say,  I 
scorn  to  retract  my  words.  Of  the  two  first  charges  I 
am  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn.    To  the  last  I  plead 


guilty ;  and  vain  would  it  be  to  say  other  wines  since  the 
gate  was  found  open  while  1  was  on  duly,  and  I  know 
the  penalty  attached  to  the  disobedience  of  orders.'* 

Af>er  some  further  but  ineffectual  remonstrances  on 
the  part  of  the  pret^ideut,  the  p|eas  of  the  prisoner  were 
recorded,  aad  the  examination  commenced.  GJovernor 
tie  Haldimar  was  the  first  witnesn. 

That  officer,  having  been  sworn,  statctl,  that  on  the 
preceding  night  he  had  been  intruded  upon  in  his  apart- 
ment  by  a  stranger,  who  could  have  obtained  admission 
only  through  the  gale  of  the  fortress,  by  which  also  he 
must  have  made  good  his  escape.  That  it  was  evident 
the  prisoner  had  been  in  correspondence  with  .their  ene- 
mies;-since,  on  proceeding  to  examine  the  gate  it  had 
been  found  unlocked,  while  tbe  confusion  manifested  by 
him  on  being  accused,  satisfied  all  who  were  present  of 
tho  enormity  of  his  guilt.  Search  had  been  made  every 
where  for  the  keys,  but  without  succefs. 

The  second  charge  was  supported  by  presumptive 
evidence  alone ;  for  although  the  governor  swore  to  the 
disappearance  of  his  son,  and  the  murder  of  his  servant, 
and  dwelt  emphatically  on  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
forcibly  carried  off  with  the  connivance  of  the  prisoner, 
still  there  was  no  other  proof  of  this,  than  the  deduc- 
tions drawn  fi-om  the  circumstances  already  detailed. 
To  meet  this  difficulty,  however,  the  third  charge  had 
been  framed. 

In  proof  of  this  the  governor  stated,  •*  that  the  prison* 
er,  on  bemg  interrogated  by  him  immediately  subsequent 
to  his  being  relieved  from  his  post,  bad  evinced  such 
confusion  and  hesitation,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever 
of  his  guilt;  that,  influenced  by  the  half  promise  of 
communication,  which  the  court  had  heard  as  well  as 
himself,  he  had  suffered  the  trial  of  tho  prisoner  to  be 
delayed  until  the  present  hour,  strongly  hoping  he  might 
then  be  induced  to  reveal  the  share  he  had  borne  in  these 
unworthy  and  treasonable  practices;  that,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  Uiis  disclosure,  so  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
garrison,  he  had, conjointly  with  Major  Blackwater,  visit- 
ed the  ceU  of  the  prisoner,  to  whom  he  related  the  fact 
of  the  murder  of  Donnellan,  in  the  disguise  of  his  mas- 
ter*s  uniform,  conjuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  re- 
gz»ded  his  own  life,  and  the  safety  of  those  who  were 
roost  dear  to  him,  to  give  a  clue  to  the  solution  of  this 
mysterious  circumstance,  and  disclose  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  connection  with  the  enemy  without;  that 
the  prisoner  however  resolutely  denied,  as  before,  the 
guilt  imputed  to  him,  but  having  had  time  !o  concoct  a 
plausible  siory,  stated,  (doubtless  with  a  view  to  shield 
himself  from  the  severe  punishment  he  well  know  to  be 
nttached  to  his  offence,)  that  Captain  de  Haldimar  him- 
self  had  removed  the  ^eys  f>om  the  guard- room,  opened 
the  gate  of  the  fortress,  and  accompanied  by  his  servant, 
dressed  in  a  coloured  coat,  had  sallied  forth  upon  the 
common.  And  this,  emphatically  pursued  the  governor, 
the  prisoner  admits  he  permitted,  although  well  aware 
that,  bv  an  order  of  long  standing  for  the  security  of 
the  garrison,  sucli  a  flagrant  dereliction  of  his  duty 
subjected  him  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

Major  Blackwater  was  the  next  witness  examined- 
His  testimony  went  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  gate  hav- 
ing been  found  open,  and  the  confusion  manifested  by 
the  prisoner.  It  also  substantiated  that  part  of  the  go- 
vernor*s  evidence  on  the  third  charge,  which  related  to 
the  oonfesaion  recently  made  by  Halloway,  on  which 
that  charge  had  been  framed. 

The  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  the  governor*s  orderly 
having  severally  corroUtrated  the  first  portions  of  Major 
filackwater*s  evidence,  the  examination  on  tbe  part  of 
the  prosecution  terminated ;  when  the  president  called 
on  the  prisoner  Halloway  for  his  defence.  The  latter, 
in  a  clear,  firm,  and  collected  tone,  and  in  terms  that 
surprised  his  auditory,  thus  addressed  the  Court : — 

**  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen, — Although  standing 
before  you  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  soldier,  aud,  oh ! 
bitter  and  humiliating  reflection,  in  that  most  wretched 
and  disgraceful  of  all  situations,  a  suspected  traitor,  I 
am  not  indeed  what  T  seem  to  t>e.  It  is  not  for  me  here 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  ray  past  life  ;  neither  will  I 
tarnish  the  hitherto  unsullied  reputation  of  my  family 
by  disclosing  my  true  name.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  I  am  a 

fentleman  by  birth  ;  and  although,  of  late  years,  I  have 
oown  all  the  hardsbipe  and  privations  attendant  on  my 
fitllen  fortunes,  I  was  once  used  to  bask  in  the  luxuries 
of  aflluence,  and  to  look  upon  those  who  now  preside  in 
judgment  over  me  as  my  equals.  A  marriage  of  aflRsc- 
tion, — a  marriage  with  one  who  had  nothing  but  her 
own  virtues  and  her  own  beauW  to  recommend  her, 
drew  upon  me  the  displeasure  of^  my  family,  and  the 
little  I  possessed,  independently  of  the  pleasure  of  my 
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relations,  wu  soon  dissipated.  My  proad  sonl  scorned 
all  thoaght  of  supplication  to  those  who  had  originally 
spurned  my  wife  from  their  presence ;  and  yet  my  heart 
bled  for  the  privations  of  her  who,  alike  respectable  in 
&mily,  was,  both  from  sex  and  the  natural  delicacy  of 
her  frame,  so  far  less  constituted  to  bear  up  against  the 
frowns  of  adversity  than  myself.  Our  extremity  had 
nqw  become  great, — too  great  for  human  endurance ; 
when,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints,  I  be- 
came  acquainted  with  the  glorious  action  that  had  been 
fought  in  this  country  by  the  army  under  Greneral  Wolfe. 
A  new  light  burst  suddenly  upon  iny  mind,  and  visions 
of  after  prosperity  constantly  presented  themselves  to 
my  view.  The  field  of  honour  was  open  before  me,  and 
there  was  a  probability  I  might,  by  good  conduct,  so  far 
merit  the  approbation  of  my  superiors,  as  to  6btain,  in 
course  of  time,  that  rank  among  themselves  to  which 
by  birth  and  education  I  was  so  justly  entitled  to  aspire. 
Without  waiting  to  consult  my  Ellen,  whose  opposition 
I  fbared  to  encounter  until  opposition  would  be  fruitless, 
I  hastehed  to  Lieutenant  Walgrave,  the  recruiting  offi- 
cer of  the  regiment, — tendered  my  services, — was  ac 
oepted  and  approved^received  the  bounty  money, — and 
became  definitely  a  soldier,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Frank  HaUoway. 

*■  It  would  be  tedious  and  impertinent,  gentlemen," 
resumed  the  prisoner,  afler  a  short  pause,  ^  to  dwell  on 
the  humiliations  of  spirit  to  which  both  my  wifb  and 
myself  were  subjected  at  our  &m  introduction  to  our 
new  associates,  who,  although  invariably  kind  to  us, 
were  nevertheless,  ill  suited,  both  by  education  and  habit, 
to  awaken  any  thing  like  congeniality  of  feeling  or 
similarity  of  pursuit  SttU  we  endeavoured,  as'mach  as 
possible,  to  lessen  the  distance  that  existed  between  os ; 
and  from  tiM  first  moment  of  our  joining  the  regiment, 
determined  to  adopt  the  phraseology  and  manners  of 
those  with  whom  an  adverse  destiny  had  so  singularly 
oonnected  us.  In  this  we  succeeded ;  for  no  one,  up  to 
the  present  moment,  has  imagined  either  my  wife  or 
myself  to  be  other  than  the  simple  unpretending  Frank 
and  Ellen  HaUoway^ 

"  On  joining  the  regiment  in  this  country,**  pursued 
the  prisoner,  afler  another  pause,  marked  by  much  eiflb- 
tion,  "  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  to  the 
grenadier  company.  Gentlemen,  you  all  know  the  amia- 
ble qualities  of  Uaptain  do  Haldimar.  But  although, 
unlike  yourselves,  I  have  learnt  to  admire  that  officer 
only  at  a  distance,  my  devotion  to  his  interests  has  been 
proportioned  to  the  kindness  with  which  I  have  ever 
been  treated  by  him ;  and  may  I  not  add,  after  this 
avowal  of  my  former  condition,  mf  most  fervent  desire 
has  all  along  been  to  seize  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  performing  some  action  that  would  eventually 
elevate  me  to  a  position  in  which  I  might,  without  blush, 
ing  for  the  absence  of  the  ennobling  qualities  of  birth 
and  condition,  avow  myself  his  ftiend,  and  solicit  that 
distinction  from  my  equal  which  was  partially  extended  to 
me  by  my  superior?  The  opportunity  I  sought  was  not 
long  wanting.  At  the  memorable  affiur  with  the  French 
general,  Levi,  at  Quebec,  in  which  our  regiment  bore  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  I  had  the  good  fbrtune  to  save  the 
life  of  my  captain.  A  band  of  Indians,  as  you  all,  gen- 
tlemen,  must  recdleot,  had  approached  our  right  £ink 
unperceived,  and  while  busily  engaged  with  the  Frenoh 
in  front,  we  were  compelled  to  divide  our  fire  between 
them  and  our  new  and  fierce  assailants.  The  leader  of 
that  band  was  a  French  officer,  who  seemed  particularly 
to  direct  his  attempts  against  the  life  of  Captain  de  Hal. 
dimar.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  proportions  and 
gigantic  stature 


Hold !"  said  the  governor,  starting  suddenly  fVom  the 
seat  in  which  he  had, listened  with  evident  impatience 
to  this  long  outline  of  the  prisoner's  history.  •*  Gentle- 
men,** addresDing  the  court,  **  that  is  the  very  stran^r 
who  was  in  my  apartment  last  night,-^e  being  with 
whom  the  prisoner  is  evidently  in  treacherous  eorres. 
pondenee,  and  all  this  absurd  tale  is  but  a  blind  to  de- 
ceive your  judgment, and  mitigate  his  own  punishment. 
Who  IS  there  to  prove  the  man  he  has  just  described  was 
the  same  who  aimed  at  Captain  de  Haldimar's  Ufb  at 

Quebec** 

A  flush  of  deep  Indignatioa  oTorspread  the  features 
of  the  prisoner,  whose  high  spirit,  now  he  had  avowed 
his  true  origin,  could  ill  brook  the  affront  thus  put  upon 

bis  veracity. 

^•Cokmel  de  Haldimar!**  he  proudly  replied,  while  hb 
chains  chmked  with  the  ener^  and  force  with  which 
he  drew  up  bis  person  into  an  attitude  of  striking  dig- 
nity;  "fbr  once  I  sink  the  private  soldier,  and  address 
you  IB  the  charM)ter  of  the  geDtloman  and  your  equal. 


I  have  a  soul,  sir,  notwithstanding  my  fallen  fortunes, 
as  keenly  alive  to  honour  as  your  own ;  and  not  even  to 
save  my  wretched  life,  would  I  be  guilty  of  the  baseness 
you  now  attribute  to  me.  Vou  have  asked,**  he  pur- 
sued, in  a  more  solemn  tone,  **  what  proof  I  have  to 
show  this  individual  to  be  the  same  vrho  attempted  the 
life  of  Captain  de  Haldimar.  To  Captain  de  Haldimar 
himself^  should  Providence  have  spared  his  days,  I  shall 
leave  the  melancholy  task  of  bearing  witness  to  all  I 
here  advance,  when  I  shall  \fe  no  more.  Nay,  sir,**  and 
his  look  partook  at  once  of  mingled  scorn  and  despon- 
dency, **  well  do  I  know  the  fate  that  awaits  me ;  for  in 
these  proceedings — in  that  third  charge — I  plainly  read 
my  death-warrant  But  what,  save  my  poor  and 
wretched  wife,  have  I  to  regret  ?  Colonel  de  Haldimar,*' 
he  continued,  with  a  vehemence  meant  to  check  the 
growing  weakness  which  the  thought  of  his  unfortunate 
companion  called  up  to  his  heart,  **  I  saved  the  life  of 
your  son,  even  by  your  own  admission,  no  matter  whose 
the  arm  that  threatened  hii  existence;  and  in  every 
other  action  in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  honourable 
mention  has  ever  been  made  of  my  conduct.  Now,  sir, 
I  ask  what  has  been  my  reward  7  So  fer  from  attend- 
ing  to  the  repeated  recommendations  of  my  captain  fer 
promotidn,  even  in  a  subordinate  rank,  have  you  once 
deemed  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  my  services  by  even 
a  recognition  of  them  in  any  way  whatever  7** 

**  Mr.  President,  Captain  Kessington,**  interrupted  the 
governor  haughtUy,  are  we  met  here  to  listen  to  such 
hinguage  from  a  private  soldier  7  You  will  do  well,  sir, 
to  exercise  your  prerogative,  and  stay  such  impertinent 
matter,  which  can  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  prisoner.** 

**  Prisoner,**  resumed  the  president,  who  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  court,  had  listened  with  the  most 
profound  and  absorbing  interest  to  the  siijpular  disdo- 
sqre  of  him  Whom  they  still  only  knew  as  Frank  Hallo- 
way,  *'  this  language  cannot  be  permitted ;  you  must  con. 
fine  yourself  to  your  defence.** 

^  rardon  me,  gentlemen,**  returned  Halloway,  in  his 
usual  firm  but  respectful  tone  of  voice ;  pardon  me,  if, 
standing  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  as  I  do,  I  have  so  far 
forgotten  the  rules  of  military  discipline  as  to  sink  for  a 
moment  the  soldier  in  the  gentleman ;  but  to  t>e  taxed 
with  an  unworthy  febrication,  and  to  be  treated  with 
contumely  when  avowing  the  secret  of  my  condition,  was 
more  than  human  pride  and  human  feeling  could  tole- 
rate.** 

**  Confine  yourseH^  prisoner,  to  your  defence,**  again 
remarked  Captain  Blessington,  perceiving  the  restless- 
ness with  which  the  governor  listened  to  these  bold  and 
additional  observations  of  Halloway. 

Again  the  governor  interposed  :^~**  What  possible  con- 
nection can  were  be  between  this  man*s  life,  and  the 
crime  with  which  he  stands  charged  7  Captain  Blesmng- 
ton,  this  is  trifling  with  the  court,  who  are  assembled  to 
try  the  prisoner  for  his  treason,  and  not  to  waste  their 
time  in  listening  to  a  history  utterly  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject** 

^  The  history  of  my  past  lifb— Colonel  do  Haldimar,** 
proudly  returned  the  prisoner,  **  although  tedious  and  un- 
interesting to  you,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  my- 
self; for  on  that  do  I  ^^found  the  most  es<iential  part  of 
my  defence.  There  is  nothing  Imt  circumstantial  evi- 
dence against  me  on  the  two  first  chaiges ;  and  as  those 
alone  can  reflect  dishonour  on  my  memory,  it  is  for  the 
wisdom  of  this  court  to  determine  whether  that  evidence 
is  to  be  credited  in  opposition  to  the  solemn  declaration 
of  him,  who,  in  admitting  one  charge,  equally  affecting 
his  life  with  the  others,  repudiates  as  foul  those  only 
which  would  attaint  his  honour.  Grentlcmen,**  he  pur- 
sued, addressing  the  court,  **it  is  for  you  to  determine 
whether  my  d^nce  is  to  be  continued  or  not ;  yet,  what- 
ever be  my  fate,  I  would  fein  remove  aU  injurious 
impression  nom  the  minds  of  my  judges;  and  this  can 
onJy  be  done  by  a  simple  detail  of  circumstances,  which 
may,  by  the  unprejudiced,  be  as  simply  believed.** 

Here  the  prisoner  paused :  w4ien,  afler  some  low  and 
earnest  conversation  among  the  members  of  the  court, 
two  or  three  slips  of  written  paper  were  passed  to  the 
President  He  glanced  his  eye  nurriedly  over  them,  and 
then  directed  Halloway  to  proceed  with  nis  defence. 

**  I  have  stated,**  pursued  the  interesting  soldier,  **  that 
the  officer  who  led  ue  band  of  Indians  was  a  man  of  gi- 
gantic stature,  and  of  apparently  great  strength.  My  at- 
tention  was  particularly  directed  to  him  from  this  circum- 
stance, and  as  I  was  on  the  extreme  flank  of  the  grena- 
diers, uid  dose  to  Cutain  de  Haldimar,  I  had  everjr  oppor. 
tunity  of  observing  his  movements  principally  pointed  at 
that  officer.    He  first  discharged  a  carbine,  the  baD  of 


Haldimar*s)  side;  and  then,  with  evident  rage  at  havinlT 
been  defeated  in  his  aim,  he  took  a  pistol  from  his  belt* 
and  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  within  a  few  pe^ces  of 
his  intended  victim,  presented  it  in  the  most  dejiberate 
manner.  At  that  moment,  gentlemen,  (and  it  was  but 
the  work  of  a  moment,)  a  thousand  confused  and  almoat 
inexplicable  feelings  rose  to  my  heart  The  occasion  I 
had  long  sought  was  at  length  within  my  reach ;  but 
even  the  personal  considerations,  which  had  hitherto  in- 
fluenced my  mind,  were  sunk  in  the  anxious  desire  I  en- 
tertained' to  preserve  the  life  of  an  officer  so  universally 
beloved,  and  so  every  way  worthy  of  the  sacrifice. 
While  yet  the  pistol  remained  levelled,  I  sprang  befbr« 
Captain  de  Haldimar,  received  the  ball  in  my  far^st,  and 
hod  just  strength  sufficient  to  fire  my  musket  at  the  fbr- 
midaible  enemy,  when  I  sank  senseless  to  the  earth. 

^  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  you,  rentlemen,  who  iiave 
feeling  minds,  to  understand  the  pleasurable  pride  witb 
which,  on  being  conveyed  to  Captain  de  Haldimar*s  own 
apartments  in  Quebec,  I  found  myself  almost  over- 
whelmed  by  the  touching  marks  of  , gratitude  showered  on 
me  by  his  amiable  relatives.  Miss  Qara  de  Haldimsx,  in 
particular,  like  a  ministering  angel,  visited  my  couch  ot 
suffering  at  almost  every  hour,  anid  always  provided  with 
some  little  delicacy,  suitable  to  my  condition,  of  wkieh  I 
had  long  since  tutored  myself  to  forget  even  the  use* 
But  what  principally  afforded  me  pleasure,  was  to  remark 
the  consolations  wmch  she  tendered  to  my  poor  droop]n|r 
Ellen,  who,  already  more  than  half  subdued  by  the  me- 
lancholy change  in  our  condition  in  life,  firequently  spent 
hours  together  in  silent  ^^rief  at  the  side  of  my  couchyand 
watching  every  change  m  mv  countenance  witb  all  thm 
intense  anxie^  of  one  who  reels  the  last  stay  on  earth  is 
about  to  be  severed  for  ever.  Ah !  how  I  then  kbged  to 
disclose  to  this  kind  and  compassionating  being  the  tme 
position  of  her  on  whom  she  lavished  her  attention,  and 
to  make  her  known  not  as  the  inferior  honoured  by  her 
notice,  but  as  the  equal  alike  worthy  of  her  fi-icndship 
and  deserving  of  her  esteem ;  but\he  wide,  wide  ban^ 
that  divided  the  wife  of  the  private  soldier  from  the 
daughter  and  sister  of  the  commissioned  officer  sealed  my 
lips,  and  our  true  condition  continued  unrevealed. 

**'  Gentlemen,**  resumed  Halloway,  afler  a  short  pause, 
**  if  I  dwell  on  these  circumstances,  it  is  with  a  view  to 
show  how  vile  are  the  charges  preferred  against  me.    Is 
it  likely,  with  all.  the  incentives  to  good  conduct  I  have 
named,  I  should  have  proved  a  traitor  to  my  oonntiT  7 
And,  even  if  so,  what  to  gain,  I  would  ask ;  and  by  what 
means  was  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy  to  be  main-, 
tained  by  one  in  my  humble  station  7    As  mr  the  second 
charge,  how  infemous,  how  injurious  is  it  to  my  reputa- 
tion, how  unworthy  to  be  entertained !    From  the  mo- 
ment of  my  recovery  from  that  severe  wound,every  mai^ 
of  fevour  that  could  be  bestowad  on  persons  in  our  situa- 
tion had  been  extended  to  my  wife  and  mysdf,  by  the 
fiimily  of  Colonel  de  Haldimar ;  and  my  captain,  niow- 
ing  me  merely  as  the  simple  and  low  born  Frank  HaUo- 
way, although  still  the  preserver  of  his  life,  has  been 
unceasing  in  his  exertions  to  obtain  such  promotion  as 
he  thought  my  conduct  generally,  independently  of  my 
dcvotedness  to  his  person,  might  claim.    How  tneee  ap- 
plications were  met,  gentlemen,  I  have  already  stated ; 
but  notwithstanding  Colonel  de  Haldimar  has  never 
deemed  me  worthy  of  the  promotion  solicited,  that  cir- 
cumstance could  ih  no  way  weaken  my  regard  and  at- 
tachment for  him  who  had  so  often  demanded  it    How 
then,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  oui  a  charge  so  iifaproba^ 
hie,  so  extravagant,  as  that  of  having  been  mstrumental  in 
the  abduction  of  Captain  de  Haldimar,  be  entertained  7 
and  who  is  there  among  you,  gentlemen,  who  wiU  for 
one  moment  believe  I  comd  harbour  a  thought  so  absurd 
as  that  of  lending  myself  to  the  destruction  of  one  for 
whom  I  once  ch^rfully  offered  up  the  sacrifice  of  my 
blood  7    And  now,**  pursued  the  prisoner,  after  another 
short  pause,  **  I  come  to  the  third  charge^ — ^that  chai^ 
which  most  affects  my  life,  but  impugns  neither  my  ho- 
nour nor  my  fidelity.    That  God,  before  whom  I  know  I 
shall  shortly  appear,  can  attest  tlie  sincerity  of  my  state- 
ment, and  before  him  do  I  now  sdemnly  declare  what  I 
am  about  to  relate  is  true. 

**Soon  aftey  the  commencement  of  ray  watch  laa^ 
night,  I  heard  a  voice  distinctly  on  the  outside  of  the  rayn- 
part,  near  my  post,  calling  in  a  low  and  subdued  tone  on 
the  name  of  Captain  de  Haldimar.  The  accents,  hastily 
and  anxiously  irttered,  were  apparently  those  of  a  female* 
For  a  moment  I  continued  irresolnte  how  to  act,  and  he* 
sitated  whether  or  not  I  should  alarm  the  garrison ;  hut* 
at  length,  presuming  it  was  some  yonn^  female  of  th^ 
village  with  whom  my  captain  was  acquainted,  it  oocor 
led  to  me  the  most  prudent  course  would  be  to  appri«^ 
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which  killed  a  man  of  the  company  at  his  (Captain  de  that  officer  himself.    While  I  yet  hesitated  whether  p^ 
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leiTe  my  post  for  a  moment  for  the  parpoM,  a  man 
orosMd  the  parade  a  few  yards  in  my  front ;  it  was  Cap- 
tain ds  Eiaklimar*8  serrant,  IXmellan,  then  in  the  act  of 
ctfiyin^  aooie  things  from  hie  master*!  apartment  to  the 
^aard-room.  I  calkd  to  him,  to  say  the  sentinel  at  the 
gate  wished  to  see  the  captain  of  the  gnard  immediately. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  he  came  ap  to  my  post, 
when  I  toM  him  what  I  had  beard.  At  that  moment,  the 
▼oice  again  repeated  his  name,  when  he  abnptl^  left  me 
and  turned  to  the  left  of  the  gate,  evidently  on  hu  way  to 
the  rampart.  Soon  afterwards  I  heard  Captain  de  Haldimar 
immediately  ahore  me,  sharply  callin|f  out  '  Hist,  hist  !* 
as  if  thejterson  on  the  outside,  despairing  of  mccees,  was 
the  act  of  retreatin|^.    A  moment  or  two  of  silence 
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saeceeded,  when  a  low  oooversation  ensned  between  the 
parties.  Ttie  diitanoe  was  so  great  I  conkl  only  distin- 
goish  inarticulate  aoimds;  yet  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  they 
spoke  not  in  English,  hot  in  the  language  of  the  Ottawa 
Indians,  a  tongue  with  which,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
gentlemen.  Captain  de  Haldimar  is  fiimiliar.  This  had 
oontinoed  about  ten  minutes  when  I  again  heard  footsteps 
hastily  descending  the  rampart,  and  moving  in  the  di- 
reetionof  theguanUuxise.  Soon  afterwards  Captain  de 
HaMtmaf  ra-appeared  at  my  post,  accompanied  Sy  his 
servant  Donellan ;  the  former  imd  the  keys  of  the  gMe  in 
his  hand,  and  he  told  me  that  he  must  pass  to  the  wirt  of 
the  forest  on  some  business  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
safety  of  the  fmrrison. 

**At  first  I  peremptorOjr  reftised,  stating  the  severe 
penal^  attached  to  the  infringement  of  sn  order,  the  ob- 
servation of  which  bad  so  esyecjally  been  insisted  upon 
by  the  governor,  whose  permisstoa,  however,  I  ventured 
respMtfoUy  to  ur^  might,  without  difficulty,  be  ob- 
tained, if  the  business  was  really  of  the  importance  he 
described  it  Captain  de  Haldimar,  however,  dedared 
he  well  knew  the  governor  would  not  aoeord  that  per- 
minioii,  mJess  he  was  positively  arqnainted  with  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended ;  and  of 
those,  he  said,  he  was  not  himsdf  sufficientl  v  aware.  All 
argument  of  this  nature  proving' ineffectual,  he  attempted 
to  enforce  his  authority,  not  oiOy  in  his  capacity  of  ofli- 
cer  of  the  guard,  but  also  as  my  captain,  ordering  roe,  on 
pain  of  confinement,  not  to  interfere  with  or  attempt  to 
impede  his  departure.  This,  however,  produced  no  bet- 
ter result;  for  I  knew  that,  in  this  instance,  I  was  ame- 
nable to  the  order  of  the  governor  alooe,  and  I  again 
firmly  reftised  to  violate  my  do^. 

'^  Finding  himself  thwarted  in  hit  attempt  to  enforce 
ray  obedience.  Captain  de  Haldimar,  who  seemed  much 
agitated  and  annoyed  by  what  he  termed  my  obstinacy, 
now  descended  to  entreaty ;  and  in  the  name  of  that  life 
which  I  had  preserved  to  him,  and  of  that  deep  gratitude 
which  he  had  ever  since  home  to  me,  conjured  me  not  to 
prevent  his  departure.  *  HaDoway,*  ho  urged,  *  your 
life,  my  Ufe^  my  feiher's  life, — the  fife  of  my  sister  Clara 
perhaps,  who  nursed  you  in  illness,  and  who  has  ever 
ti^ated  your  wife  with  attention  and  kindness, — all  these 
dqiend  upon  your  compliance  with  my  request  Hear 
me,'  he  pursued,  fioUowing  up  the  impression  which  he 
doarly  perceived  be  bad  produced  in  me  hy  this  sinipilar 
and  touching  language :  *  I  {ntMnise  to  be  back  within 
the  hour;  there  is  no  danger  attfinding  my  departure, 
and  here  will  I  be  before  you  aro  relieved  from  your 
port;  no  one  can  know  I  have  been  absent,  and  your 
secret  will  reouiln  with  Donellan  and  myself.  Do  you 
think,*  he  concluded, '  I  would  encourage  a  soldier  of  my 
regiment  to  disobey  a  atanding  order  of  thfi  garrison,  un- 
lew  there  was  Moae  very  extraordinary  reason  for  my  so 
doing  7  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  parley.  ^  Hal- 
lowar !  I  entrent  you  to  offer  no  further  opposition  to 
my  iepanan,  I  pledge  mjrself  to  be  back  before  you 
ars  relievod.* 

**  Gentiemen,**  impressively  continued  the  prisoner, 
a  pause,  durinc  which  each  member  of  the  court 
to  breatfaelbr  the  first  time,  so  deeply  had  the 
of  ail  been  riveted  by  the  latter  part  of  this  sin- 
gnbff  deabratioQ,  **how,  under  these  circumstances, 
oonAd  I  be  expeetad  to  act?  Assured  by  Captain  dc 
Haldimar,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the  existence 
of  those  most  dear  to  his  heart  hung  on  my  compliance 
with  his  request^  bow  could  I  refiise  to  him,  whose  life  I 
hwf  aaiwl,  and  whose  character  I  so  much  esteemed,  a 
lo  eamertlly,  nay,  ao  imploringly  s<^cited  ?  I  ac- 
to  faii  pnyer,  intimating  at  Uie  aame  time,  if  he 
before  another  'aentinel  should  relieve  me, 
of  my  breach  of  dn^  must  be  made,  and 
inevitable.  His  hurt  words,  however, 
be  should  return  at  the  hour  he  had 
I  dosed  the  gate  upon  him,  it  was  un- 
his  absence  would  only  prove  of 
mimt  be  had  stated^— Genttemen,**  ab- 


ruptly concluded  Halloway,  **  I  have  nothing  ftirther  to 
add;  if  I  have  foiled  in  my  duty  as  a  soldier,  I  have,  at 
least,  fiilfilled  that  of  a  man;  and  although  the  violation 
of  the  first  entail  upon  me  the  punishment  of  death,  the 
motives  which  impeUed  me  to  that  violation  will  not,  I 
trust,  be  utterly  lost  sight  of  by  those  by  whom  my  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  awarctod.** 

The  candid,  fearless,  and  manl^  tone  in  which  Hallo- 
way  had  delivered  this  long  and  singular  statement,  how- 
ever little  the  governor  appeared  to  be  afiected  by  it, 
evidently  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  court,  who  had 
listened  with  undiverted  attention  to  the  dose.  Some 
conversation  again  ensued,  in  a  low  tone,  among  several 
members,  when  two  slips  of  written  paper  were  pa*Md 
up,  as  before,  to  the  president  These  ehcited  the  follow- 
ing interrogatories : — 

**  You  have  stated,  prisoner,  that  Captain  de  Haldimar 
left  the  fort  accompanied  by  his  servant  Donellan.  How 
were  they  respectively  dressed  7** 

''Captain  de  Hakhmar  in  his  uniform ;  Donellan,  as 
far  as  I  could  observe,  in  his  -  regimental  dothing  also, 
with  this  difference,  that  he  wore  his  servant's  round 
glased  hat  and  his  grey  great  coat** 

**  How  then  do  you  account  fiir  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstanoe  of  Donellan  having  been  fiyund  murdered  in 
his  master's  clothes  7  Was  any  allusion  made  toa  change 
of  dress  befiNre  they  left  the  fort?** 

**  Not  the  slightest,**  returned  the  prisoner ;  **  nor  can 
I  in  any  way  account  for  this  mysterious  hct  When 
they  quitted  the  garrison,  each  wore  the  dress  I  have  de- 
scribed.** 

*'  In  what  manner  did  Captain  de  Haldimar  and  Donel- 
lan effect  their  passage  across  the  ditch  ?*'  continued  the 
president,  after  glamnng  at  the  second  slip  of  paper. 
^  The  draw-bridge  was  evidently  not  lowered,  and  there 
were  no  other  means  at  hand  to  enable  him  to  effect  his 
object' with  promptitude.  How  do  you  explain  this,  pri- 
soner?** 

When  this  question  was  put,  the  whde  body  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  governor  especially,  turned  their  eyes 
simultaneously  on  Halloway,  for  on  his  hesitation  or 
promptness  in  replying  seemed  to  attach  much  of  the 
credit  they  were  disposed  to  accord  his  statement  Hal**, 
loway  observed  it,  and  odoured.  His  reply,  however, 
was  free,  nnfeltering,  and  unstudied. 

**  A  rope  with  which  Donellan  had  provided  himself, 
was  secured  to  one  of  the  iron  hooks  that  support  the  pul- 
leys immediately  above  the  gate.  With  this  they  swung 
thiemselves  in  succession  to  the  opposite  bank.** 

The  members  of  the  court  looked  at  each  other,  appa- 
rently glad  that  an  answer  so  confirmatory  of  the  truth 
of  the  prisoner's  statement,  had  been  thus  readily  given. 

**  Were  they  to  have  returned  in  the  same  manner  V* 
pursued  the  president,  framing  his  interrogatory  from  the 
contents  of  another  slip  of  paper,  which,  at  the  sugges- 
tion  of  the  governor,  had  been  passed  to  him  by  the  pro- 
secutor, Mr.  Lawson. 

**  They  were,"  firmbr  replied  the  prisoner.  ''At  least  I 
presumed  they  were,  for,  1  believe  in  tlie  hurry  of  Captain 
de  Haldimar's  departure,  he  never  once  made  any  di- 
rect allusion  to  the  manner  of  his  return ;  nor  did  it 
occur  to  me  until  this  moment  how  they  were  to  regain 
possession  of  the  rope,  without  assistance  fiom  within.** 

"  Of  course,**  observed  Cdonel  de  Haldimar,  address- 
ing the  presidsnt,  **  the  rope  still  remains.  Mr.  Lawson 
examine  the  gate,  and  report  accordingly.** 

The  adjutant  hastened  to  acquit  himself  of  this  laconic 
order,  and  soon  afterwards  returned,  stating  not  only 
that  tiiere  was  no  rope,  but  that  the  hook  alioded  to  had 
disappeared  altogether. 

For  a  moment  the  cheek  of  the  prisoner  paled ;  but  it 
was  evidently  less  from  any  fear  connected  with  his  indi 
vidual  existence^  than  ftt>m  the  shame  he  felt  at  having 
been  detected  in  a  supposed  folsehood.  He  however 
speedily  recovered  hb  sefcpoonession,  and  exhibited  the 
same  character  of  unconcern  by  which  his  general  bear- 
ing throughout  the  trial  had  been  distinguisned. 

On  this  announcement  of  the  adjutant,  the  govenior 
betrayed  a  movement  of  impatience,  that  was  meant  to 
convey  his  utter  disbeUef  of  the  whole  of  the  prisoner's 
statement,  and  his  look  seemed  to  express  to  the  court  it 
shohld  also  arrive,  and  without  hesitation,  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. Elven  all  authoritative  as  he  was,  however,  ho  felt 
that  military  etiquette  and  strict  disdpline  prevented  his 
interfermg  further  in  this  advanced  state  of  the  proceed, 
ings. 

''Prisoner,**  again  remarked  Captain  Blessington, 
"  your  statement  in  regard  to  the  means  employed  by 
Captain  de  Halciimar  in  effectiiig  his  departure,  is,  you 
must  admit,  unsupported  by  appearances.  How  happens 
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mwa.  suioii,  aiwupporioa  oy  appearances,   now  naf 
I  it  the  rope  is  no  longer  whm  you  say  it  was  placed 


one  could  have  removed  it  but  yourself.  Have  you  done 
so?  and  if  so,  can  you  produce  it,  or  say  where  it  is  to  be 
fiyund?** 

"  Captain  BlessingUm,**  refdied  HaBoway, '  prou<fly, 
yet  respectftilly,  "  I  have  already  invoked  that  great 
Being,  before  whose  tritnmal  I  am  so  shortly  to  appear, 
in  testimony  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion ;  and  again,  in 
his  presence,  do  I  repeat,  every  word  I  have  uttered  is 
true.  I  did  not  remove  the  rope,  neither  do  I  know  what 
is  become  of  it  I  admit  its  disappearance  is  extraordi- 
nary,  but  a  inoment*s  reflection  must  satisfy  the  court,  I 
would  not  have  devised  a  tale,  the  folsehood  of  which 
could  at  once  have  been  detected  on  an  examination  such 
as  that  which  has  just  been  instituted.  When  Mr.  Law- 
son  left  this  room  just  now,  I  ftilly  expected  he  would 
have  fimnd  the  rope  lying  as  it  had  been  left.  What  has 
become  of  it,  I  repeat,  I  Know  not ;  but  in  the  manner  [ 
have  stated  did  Captain  de  Haldimar  and  Donellan  cross 
the  ditch.  I  have  nothing  fiirther  to  add,**  he  concluded 
once  more,  drawing  up  nis  fine  tall  person,  the  native 
elegance  of  which  <^uld  not  be  wholly  disguised  even  in 
the  dress  of  a  private  sddier ;  "  nothing  rarther  to  dis- 
close. Yet  do  I  repd  with  scorn  the  injurious  insinua- 
tion against  my  fidelity,  suggested  in  these  doubts.  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  my  d^ith  as  best  may  become  a 
soldier,  and  let  sift  add,  as  best  may  become  a  proud  and 
wdl  bom  gentleman ;  but  humanity  and  common  justico 
should  at  least  be  accorded  to  my  memory.  I  am  an 
unfortunate  man,  but  no  traitor.'* 

The  members  were  visibly  impressed  by  the  last  sen- 
tences of  the  prisoner.  No  further  question  however  was 
asked,  and  he  was  again  removed  by  the  escort,  who  had 
been  wondering  spectators  of  the  scene,  to  the  cell  he  had 
so  recently  occupied.  The  room  viras  then  dsared  of  the 
witnesses  and  strangers,  the  latter  comprising  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  officers  off  duty,  when  the  court  proceeded 
to  deliberate  on  the  evidence,  and  pass  sentence  on  the 
accused. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Although  the  young  and  sensitive  De  Haldimar  had 
fiyupd  physical  relief  in  the  summary  means  resorted  to 
by  the  surgeon,  the  moral  wound  at  his  heart  not  only 
remained  unsoothed,  but  was  rendered  more  acutely  pain- 
fiil  by  the  wretched  reflections,  which  now  that- he  had 
full  leisure  to  review  the  past,  and  antidpate  the  foture 
in  all  the  gloom  attached  to  both,  so  violently  assailed 
him.  From  the  moment  when  his  brother*s  strange  and 
mysterious  disappearance  had  been  communicated  by  the 
adjutant  in  the  manner  we  have  already  seen,  his  spirits 
had  been  deeply  and  foariblly  depressed.  Still  he  had 
every  reason  to  expect,  from  the  well-known  character  of 
Halloway,  the  strong  hope  expressed  by  the  latter  might 
be  realised;  and  tha^  at  the  hour  appointed  for  trial,  nla 
brother  would  be  present  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  mys- 
terious absence,  justify  the  conduct  of  his  subordinate, 
and  exonerate  him  from  the  treachery  with  which  he 
now  stood  charged.  Yet,  powerfiil  as  this  hope  was,  it 
was  unavoidably  qualified  by  dispiriting  doubt ;  fi>r  a  na- 
ture  affectionate  uid  bland,  as  that  of  Charles  de  Haldi- 
mar,  could  not  but  harbour  distrust,  while  a  shadow  of 
uncertainty,  in  regard  to  the  fete  of  a  brother  so  tenderly 
loved,  remained.  He  had  forced  himself  to  believe  as 
much  as  possible  what  he  wished,  and  the  effort  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  succeeded;  but  there  had  been  something 
so  solemn  and  so  impressive  in  the  scene  that  had 
passed  when  the  prisoner  was  first  brought  up  for  trial, 
something  so  foarnilly  prophetic  in  thd  wild  language  of 
his  unhappy  wifij,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
influence  of  the  almost  superstitious  awe  they  had  awak- 
ened in  his  heart 

What  the  feelings  of  the  young  officer  were  subse- 
quently, when  in  tM  P^raon  <n  the  murdered  man  on  the 
common,  the  victim  of  Sir  Everard  Valletc»t*s  aim,  he  re- 
cognised that  brother,  whose  disappearance  had  occa- 
sioned him  so  much  iiK|iiietude,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe :  their  nature  is  best  shown  in  the  effect  they 
pibduced--the  almost  overwhelming  a^ony  of  body  and 
mind,  which  had  borne  him,  like  a  stncken  plant,  unre- 
sisting to  the  earth.  But  now  that,  in  the  caun  and  soli- 
tude of  his  chamber,  he  had  leisure  to  review  the  fisarftil 
events  conspiring  to  prodnce  this  extremity,  his  anguish 
of  spirit  was  even  deeper  than  when  the  first  rude  shock 
of  conviction  had  flashed  upon  his  understanding.  A 
tide  of  suflbring,  that  overpowered,  without  rendering 
him  sensible  of  its  positive  and  abstract  character,  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  oppressed  his  ftcultles,  and  obscured 
his  perception ;  but  now,  slow,  sure,  stinging,  and  gra- 
dually succeeding  each  other,  came  every  bitter  thought 
and  refloctioA  of  which  that  tide  was  composed;  and  the 
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generous  heart  of  Ctiarlcs  dc  Haldimar  waip  a  prey  to 
feelings  that  would  have  wrung  ihe  soul,  and  wounded 
tiie  sensibilities  of  one  fur  less  gentle  and  susceptible 
than  hiil:»elf. 

Between  Sir  Everard  VoUetort  and  Charles  do  Haldimar, 
who,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  were  lieutenants  in 
Captain  Blcjeington's  company,  a  sentiment  of  friendship 
had  been  sufiercd  to  spring  up  almost  from  the  moment 
of  Sir  Everard's  joining.  The  young  men  were  nearly  of 
the  same  age;  and  although  the  one  was  all  gentleness, 
the  other  ail  spirit  and  vivacity,  not  a  shade  of  disunion 
had  at  any  period  intervened  to  interrupt  the  almost  bro- 
ther Iv  attachment  subsisting  between  them,  and  each 
felt  the  disposition  of  the  other  was  the  one  most  assimi* 
latcd  to  his  own.  In  ^ct.  Sir  Everard  was  far  irom  being 
the  ephemeral  character  he  was'oflen  willing  to  appear. 
Under  a  semblance  of  affectation,  and  much  assumed 
levity  of  manner,  never,  however,  personally  offensive,  he 
concealed  a  brave,  generous,  warm,  and  manly  heart,  and 
taku)ta  becoming  the  rank  he  held  in  society,  such  as 
^would  not  have  reflected  discredit  on  one  numbering 
twice  his  years.  He  had  entered  the  army,  as  most 
young  men  of  rank  usually  did  at  that  period,  rather  for 
the  agremens  it  held  ibrtli,  than  with  any  serious  view  to 
advancement  in  it  as  a  profession.  Still  he  entertained 
the  praiseworthy  desire  of  being  sonfcthing  more  than 
what  is,  amon^r  military  men,  emphaticaSy  termed  a 
feather-bed  soldier.  Not  that  we  mean,  however,  to  assert 
he  was  not  a  feather-bed  soldier  in  its  more  literal  sense ; 
in  fact,  his  own  observations,  recorded  in  the  early  part 
of  tliis  volume,  sufficiently  prove  his  predilection  ror  the 
indulgence  of  pressing  his  downy  couch  to  what  is 
term^  a  decent  hour  m  the  day. 

We  need  scarcely  state  Sir  Everard*8  theories  on  this 
important  subject  were  seldom  reduced  to  practice ;  for, 
even  long  before  the  Indians  had  broken  out  into  open 
acts  of  bostili^^,  when  such  precautions  were  rendered 
indispensable.  Colonel  de  Haldimar  had  never  sofiered 
cither  officer  or  man  to  linger  on  his  pillow  afler  the  first 
fiiint  dawn  had  appeared.  This  was  a  system  to  which 
Sir  Everard  could  never  reconcile  himself.  **  If  the  men 
must  be  drilled,**  he  urged,  **  with  a  vievjr  to  their  health 
and  discipline,  why  not  place  theih  under  tlie  direction  of 
the  adjutant  or  the  officer  of  the  day,  whoever  he  might 
chance  to  be,  and  not  unnecessarily  disturb  a  body  of 
gentlemen  from  their  comfortable  slumbers  at  that  un- 
conscionable hour?**  Poor  Sir  Everard!  this  was  the 
only  grievance  of  which  he  conH>lained,  and  he  com- 
plained  bitterly.  Scarcely  a  morning  passed  without  his 
inveighing  loudly  against  the  barbarity  of  such  a  cus- 
tom ;  threatening  at  the  same  time,  amid  the  liaughter  of 
bis  companions,  to  quit  the  service  in  disgust  at  what  he 
called  so  ungentlemanly  and  gothic  a  habit ;  and,  but  for 
two  motives,  there  is  every  probability  he  would  liave  se- 
riously availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  re- 
firing.  The  first  of  these  was  his  growing  friendship 
for  the  amiable  and  gentle  Charles  de  Haldimar ;  the  se- 
cond, the  secret,  and  scarcely  to  himself  acknowledged, 
interest  which  had  been  created  in  his  heart  fi>r  his  sister 
Clara ;  whom  he  only  knew  firom  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions  of  his  friend,  and  the  strong  resemblance  she  was 
Mid  to  bear  to  him  by  the  other  dS^cen, 

Clara  de  Haldimar  was  the  constant  theme  of  her 
younger  brother's  praise.  Her  image  was  ever  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts — her  name  ever  hovering  on  his 
lips ;  and  when  abne  with  his  ft-iend  Valletort,  it  was  his 
delight  to  dwell  on  the  worth  and  accomplishments  of 
hb  amiable  and  beldved  sister.  Then,  indml,  would  his 
usually  calm  blue  eye  sparkle  with  the  animation  of  his 
subject,  while  his  colouring  cheek  marked  all  the  warmth 
and  sincerity  with  which  he  bore  attestation  to  her  gen- 
tleness and  her  goodness.  The  heart  of  Charles  de  Hal- 
dimar,  soldier  as  be  was,  was  pure,  generous,  and  unso- 
phisticated as  that  of  the  sister  whom  he  so  constantly 
eulogised ;  and,  while  listening  to  his  eloquent  praises. 
Sir  Everard  learnt  to  feel  an  interest  in  a  being  whom 
all  declared  to  be  the  connterpart  of  her  brother,  as  well 
in  personal  attraction  as  in  singleness  of  nature.  With 
all  his  affected  levity,  and  notwithstanding  his  early  ini- 
tiation into  fashionable  life — ^that  matter-oi^fkct  life  which 
strikes  at  the  existence  of  our  earlier  and  dearer  illusions 
— there  was  a  dash  of  romance  in  the  character  of  the 
young  baronet  which  tended  much  to  increase  the  plea- 
sure  lie  always  took  in  the  warm  descriptions  of  his 
friend.  The  very  circumstance  of  her  being  personally 
unknown  to  him,  was,  with  Sir  Everard,  an  addltiona] 
motive  for  interest  in  Miss  de  Haldimar. 

Imagination  and  mystery  generally  work  their  way 
together;  and  as  there  was  a  wiade  of  mystery  attached 
to  Sir  Everard*s  very  ignorance  of  the  person  of  one 
whom  he  mdmired  and  esteemed  from  report  alone,  ima- 
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gination  was  not  slow  to  improve  the  opportunity,  and  to 
endow  the  object  with  characteristics,  which  perhaps  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  party  might  have  led 
him  to  qualify.  In  this  manner,  in  early  youth,  are  the 
silken  and  willing  fetters  of  the  generous  and  the  enthu- 
siastic forged.  We  invest  some  object,  whose  praifies, 
whipered  secretly  in  the  ear,  have  glided  imperceptibly  to 
the  heart,  with  all  the  attributes  supplied  by  our  own 
vivid  and  readily  according  imaginations ;  and  so  accus- 
tomed do  we  become  to  linger  on  tlie  picture,  we  adore 
the  semblance  with  an  ardour  which  the  original  oflen 
fails  to  excite. 

We  do  not  say  Clara  dc  Haldimar  would  have  fallen 
short  of  the  high  estimate  formed  of  her  worth  by  the  firiend 
of  her  brother ;  neither  is  it  to  be  understood,  Sir  Eve- 
rard suffered  this  fair  vision  of  his  fancy  to  lead  him  into 
the  wild  and  labyrinthian  paths  of  boyish  romance. 

Whatever  were  the  impressions  of  the  young  baronet, 
and  however  he  might  have  been  inclined  to  suffer  the 
fair  image  of  tlie  gentle  Clara,  such  as  he  was  perhaps 
wont  to  paint  it,  to  exercise  its  spell  upon  his  fancy,  cer- 
tain it  is,  ho  never  expressed  to  her  brother  more  than 
that  esteem  and  interest  which  it  was  but  natural  he 
should  accord  to  the  sister  of  his  friend.  Neither  had 
Charles  de  Haldimar,  even  amid  all  his  warmth  of  com- 
mendation, ever  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  sister, 
that  could  be  construed  into  a  desire  she  should  awaken 
any  unusual  or  extraordinary  sentiment  of  preference. 
Much  and  fervently  as  he  dc»ired  such  an  event,  there 
was  an  innate  sense  of  decorum,  and  it  may  be  secret 
pride,  that  caused  him  to  abstain  from  any  obeeivation 
having  the  remotest  tendency  to  compromise  the  spot- 
less <felicacy  of  his  adored  sister ;  and  such  he  would 
have  considered  any  expression  of  his  own  hopes  and 
wishes,  where  no  declaration  of  preference  had  been  pre- 
viously niade.  There  was  another  motive  fer  this  re- 
serve on  the  part  of  the  young  officer.  The  baronet  was 
an  only  childJ,  and  would,  on  attaining  his  majority,  of 
which  he  wanted  only  a  few  months,  become  the  possessor 
of  a  large  fortune.  His  sister  Clara,  on  the  contrary,  had 
little  beyond  her  own  fair  fame  and  the  beauty  transmit- 
ted to  her  by  the  mothen  she  had  lost  Colonel  de  Haldi- 
mar was  a  younger  son,  and  had  made  his  way  through 
life  with  his  sword,  and  an  unblemished  reputation  alone 
— advantages  he  had  shared  with  his  children,  for  the  two 
eldest  of  whom  his  interest  and  long  services  had  pro- 
cured commissions  in  his  own  regiment. 

But  even  while  Charles  de  Haldimar  abstained  from  all 
expression  of  his  hopes,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind 
that  Sir  L*.  erard  and  his  sister  were  so  formed  for  each 
other,  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  they  could  meet 
without  loving.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  latter,  he  had 
alluded  to  his  friend  in  terms  of  so  high  and  earnest  pane- 
gyric, that  Clara  had  acknowledge^  in  reply,  she  was 
prepured  to  find  in  the  young  baronet  one  whom  she 
should  regard  with  partiality,  if  it  were  only  on  account 
of  the  friendship  subsbting  between  him  and  her  brother. 
Tins  admission,  however,  was  communicated  in  confi- 
denoo,  and  the  young  officer  had  religiously  preserved 
his  sister's  secret 

These  and  Gfty  other  recollections  now  crowded  on  the 
mind  of  the  sufi^rer,  only  to  render  the  intensity  of  his 
anguish  more  complete ;  among  the  bitterest  of  which 
was  the  certain^  that  the  mysterious  events  of  the  past 
night  had  raised  up  an  insuperable  barrier  to  this  umon ; 
for  how  could  Clara  de  Haldimar  become  the  wife  of  him 
whose  hands  were,  however  innocently,  stained  with  the 
life-blood  of  her  brother !  To  dwell  on  this,  and  the  loss 
of  that  brother,  was  little  short  of  madness,  and  yet  Dc 
Haldimar  could  think  of  nothing  else ;  nor  for  a  period 
could  the  loud  booming  of  the  cannon  from  the  ramparts, 
every  report  of  which  shook  his  chamber  to  its  very 
foundations,  caU  off  his  attention  firom  a  subject  which, 
while  it  pained,  engrossed  every  faculty  and  absorbed 
every  thought  At  Ien|rth,  towards  the  dose,  he  called 
feinUy  to  the  old  and  fiuthful  soldier,  who,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  stood  watching  every  change  of  his  master's 
countenance,  to  know  the  cause  of  the  cannonade.  On 
being  informed  the  batteries  iu  the  rear  were  covering  the 
retreat  of  Captain  Erskine,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  obtain 
the  body,  had  been  surprised  by  the  Indians,  a  new  di- 
rection was  temporarily  given  to  his  thoughts,  and  he 
now  manifested  the  utmost  impatience  to  know  the  result 

In  a  few  minutes  Morrison,  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
surgeon's  strict  order  not  on  any  account  to  auit  the 
room,  had  flown  to  obtain  some  intelligence  which  he 
trusted  might  remove  the  anxiety  of  his  suffering  mas- 
ter, again  made  his  appearance,  stating  the  corpse  was 
dready  seimred,  and  close  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  be- 
neath  which  the  detachment,  though  notly  assailed  from 
the  forest,  were  also  fest  retreating. 


**  And  is  it  really  my  brother,  Morrison  7  Are  you 
quite  certain  that  it  b  Captain  de  Haldimar  7"  asked  the 
young  officer,  in  the  eager  accents  of  one  who,  with  the 
fiillest  conviction  on  hb  mind,  yet  grasps  at  the  faipteet 
shadow  of  a  consoling  doubt  **  Tell  me  that  it  b  nd  my 
brother,  and  half  of  what  I  possess  in  the  world  shall  be 
yours." 

The  old  soldier  brushed  a  tear  from  his  eye.  ^  God 
bl^  you,  Mr.  de  Haldimar,  I  would  give  half  my  grey 
hairs  to  be  able  to  do  so ;  but  it  is,,  indeed,  too  truly  the 
captain  who  has  been  killed.  I  saw  the  yery  wings  of 
his  regimentals  as  he  by  on  his  fece  on  the  htter.** 

Charles  de  Haldimar  groaned  aloud.  **  Oh  God !  oh 
God :  would  I  had  never  lived  to  see  this  day."  Then 
springing  suddenly  up  in  hb  bed — **  Morrison  where  are 
my  clothes  7  I  insist  on  seeing  my  skughtered  brother 
myself." 

**  Good  Heaven,  sir,  consider,"  said  the  old  man  ap- 
proaching the  bed,  and  attempting  to  repbce  the  cover- 
mg  which  had  been  spumed  to  its  very  foot, — **  consider 
you  are  in  a  burning  fever,  and  the  slightest  cold  may 
kill  you  altogether.  The  doctor's  orders  are,  you  were 
on  no  account  to  get  up."  The  effort  made  by  the  un- 
fortunate youth  was  momentary.  Faint  fVom  the  Uood 
he  had  lost,  and  giddy  from  the  excitement  of  hb  feel- 
ings, he  sank  bi^  exhausted  on  hb  pillow,  and  wept 
like  a  ohild. 

Old  Morrison  shed  tears  also;  for  his  heart  bled  ibr 
the  sufiferings  of  one  whom  he  bad  nursed  and  plajed 
with  even  in  early  infancy,  and  whom,  although  his  mas- 
ter, he  regarded  with  the  affection  he  would  have  bonie 
to  hb  own  child.  As  he  had  justly  observed,  he  would 
have  willingly  given  half  his  remaining  years  to  be  aUe 
to  remove  the  source  of  the  sorrow  which  so  deeply  op- 
pressed him* 

When  thb  violent  paroxysm  had  somewhat  subsided,  De 
Haldimar  became  more  comjibsed ;  but  hb  was  rather  thai 
composure  which  grows  out  of  the  apathy  produced  by 
overwhelming  grief,  than  the  result  of  any  relief  afforded 
to  hb  suffering  heart  by  the  tears  he  had  shed.  He  had 
continued  some  time  m  this  feint  and  apparently  tran- 
quil state,  when  confbsed  sounds  in  the  barrack-yaid,  fol- 
lowed by  the  robing  of  the  heavy  drawlnridge,  announced 
the  return  of  the  detachment  Again  be  started  up  in 
hb  bed  and  demanded  hb  dothes,  decbring  hb  intention 
to  go  out  and  receive  the  corpse  of  his  murdered  brother. 
AU  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  Morrison  woe 
now  likely  to  prove  fruitless,  when  suddenly  the  door 
opened,  and  an  officer  burst  hurriedly  into  the  room. 

**  Courage  I  courage !  my  dear  Do  Haldimar ;  I  am 
the  bearer  of  good  news.  Your  brother  b  not  the  persoa 
who  has  been  slain." 

Again  De  Haldimar  sank  back  upon  hb  pillow,  over- 
come by  a  variety  of  conflicting  emotions.  A  moment  ofl 
terwards,  and  he  exclaimed  reproachfuUy,  yet  almost 
gasping  with  the  eagerness  of  his  manner, — 

"•  For  God's  sake,  Sumners— in  the  name  of  common 
humanity,  do  not  trifle  with  my  feelings.  If  you  would 
seek  to  lull  me  with  felse  hopes,  you  are  wrong.  I  am 
prepared  to  hear  and  bear  the  worst  at  present ;  but  to 
be  undeceived  again  would  break  my  heart** 

**  I  swear  to  you  by  every  thing  I  have  been  taught  to 
revere  as  sacred,"  solemniy  returned  Ensign  Sumnera, 
deeply  touched  by  tjie  afflietion  he  witnessed,  **  what  I 
state  is  strictly  true.  Captain  Erskine  himself- sent  me 
to  tell  you.** 

'*What,  b  l^e  only  wounded  then  7"  and  a  glow  of 
mingled  hope  and  satbfoction  was  visible  even  through 
the  flush  of  previous  excitement  on  the  cheek  of  the  sof- 
ferer.  **  Qmck,  Morrison,  give  me  my  clothes.  Where 
b  my  brother,  Sumners  7"  and  again  he  raised  up  his 
debilitated  frame  vrith  the  intention  of  quitting  hie 
couch. 

**  De  Haldimar,  my  dear  De  Haldimar,  compose  your- 
self, and  listen  to  me.  Your  brother  b  still  missing,  and  we 
are  as  much  in  the  dark  about  hb  fete  as  ever.  All  that 
b  certain  is,  we  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  hb  de^  ; 
but  surely  that  b  a  thocuand  times  prefbrable  to  the 
horrid  apprehensions  under  which  we  have  all  hilhMto 
laboured." 

**  What  mean  you,  Sumners  7  or  am  I  so  bewildered 
by  my  sufferings  as  not  to  comprehend  you  clearly  7«- 
Nay,  nay,  forgive  me ;  but  I  am  almost  heartbroken  at 
thb  loss,  and  scarcely  know  what  I  say.  But.  what  is 
it  you  mean  7  I  saw  my  unhappy  brother  lying  on  the 
common  with  my  own  eyes.  Poor  Valletort  himMlf-— — ** 
here  a  rush  of  bitter  recollections  flashed  on  the  memory 
of  the  young  man,  and  the  tears  coursed  each  other  ra- 
pidly down  hb  cheek.  Hb  emotion  lasted  fer  a  few  mo- 
meiiSts,  and  he  pursued^ — *^  Foot  VaOetort  himself  saw 
him,  for  he  was  nearly  as  much  overwhelmed  with  afflic* 
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tkm  9M  I  was ;  and  even  Morrboo  beheld  him  also,  not 
ten  mmiitea  unce,  uoder  the  very  walls  of  the  fort ;  nay, 
flistiiigiiished  the  w'mga  of  his  unifiMrm:  and  Tet  you 
woold  persoade  me  my  brother,  instead  of  bein;  brought 
in  a  oorpae,u  still  miasing  and  alive.  This  is  little  better 
than  triOiag  with  my  wretchedness,  Somners,*^  and  again 
h0  sank  back  exhausted  on  his  pillow. 

"I  can  easily  forgive  your  doubts,  De  Haldimar,**  re- 
tmrned  the  8ympathiain|r  Somners,  taking  the  hand  of 
his  companion,  and  preaamg  it  rently  in  ms  own ;  **  fur, 
in  troth,  there  is  a  great  deal  oTmystery  attached  to  the 
whole  affidr.  I  have  not  seen  the  bo^  myself;  but  I 
distinctly  heard  Captain  Erskine  state  it  certainly  was 
not  your  brother,  and  he  requested  me  to  apprise  both  Sir 
£verard  Valletort  and  yoorself  of  the  &ct*' 

■*  Who  is  the  murdered  man,  then  ?  and  how  comes  he 
to  be  dad  in  the  uniform  of  one  of  our  officers?  Pshaw! 
it  is  too  abrard  to  be  credited.  Erskine  is  mistaken — ^he 
most  be  mistaken — it  can  bo  no  other  than  my  poor  bro- 
ther Frederick.  Samners,  I  am  sick,  faint,  with  this 
cmef  uncertainty:  go,  my  dear  fellow,  at  once,  and  ex- 
amine the  body;  then  return  to  me,  and  satisfy  my 
doabts,  if  poasihle.**  ^ 

"  Most  willingly,  if  yon  desire  it,**  returned  Somners, 
moving  towards  the  dcior;  **  but  believe  me,  De  Haldimar, 
yoa  may  make  your  mind  tranquil  on  the  subject — 
Erskine  spoke  with  certainty.** 

**fiave  you  seen  Valletort  7*"  asked  De  Haldimar, 
Willie  an  involuntary  shudder  jiervaded  his  frame. 

**  I  have.  He  flew  on  the  instant  to  make  fiirther  en- 
qoiries;  and  was  in  the  act  of  going  to  examine  the  body 
of  the  murdered  man  when  1  came  here  But  here  he  is 
himself  and  his  countenance  is  the  harbinger  of  any 
thing  but  a  denial  of  my  intelligence.*' 

**  Oh,  Charles,  what  a  weight  of  misery  has  been  re- 
moved from  my  heart."*  exd^med  that  officer,  now 
mshing  to  the  beckide  of  his  friend,  and  seizing  his  ex- 
tended hand, — ^  Your  brother,  let  us  hope,  still  hves.** 

**  Almighty  God,  I  thank  theeT*  fervently  ejaculated 
De  Haldimar;  and  tlien,  overcome  with  ioy,  surprise, 
and  gratitude,  he  again  sank  back  upcm  his  pillow,  sob- 
bing and  weeping  violently. 

Suraners  had,  with  delicate  tact,  retired  the  moment 
Sot  Everard  made  his  ap^iearanoe :  for  he,  as  well  as  the 
whole  body  of  officers,  was  aware  of  the  close  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  the  young  men. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  paint  all  that  passed  between 
tlie  friencfa  during  the  first  interesting  moments  of  an  in- 
terview which  neither  had  expected  to  enjoy  again,  or 
the  deEgbt  and  satis&cAion  with  which  they  congratu- 
lated thunselves  on  the  futility  of  those  fears,  which,  if 
realised,  must  have  embittered  every  future  moment  of 
their  lives  with  the  most  harrowing  recollections. 

With  that  facility  with  which  in  youth  the  generous 
and  susceptible  are  prone  to  exchange  their  tears  for 
smiles,  as  some  ^werfnl  motive  for  the  reaction  may 
prompt,  the  invalid  had  already,  and  for  the  moment,  lost 
sight  of  the  painful  past  in  the  pleasureable  present,  so 
that  his  actual  excitement  was  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  melancholy  he  had  to  recently  exhibited.   Never  had 
Charles  de  Haldimar  appeared  so  eminently  handsome ; 
and  yet  his  beauty  resembled  that  of  a  frail  and  deficate 
woman,  xatber  than  that  of  one  called  to  the  manly  and 
arduous  professioD  of  a  soldier*    The  large,  blue,  long, 
dark-lashed  eye,  in  which  a  shade  of  languor  harmonised 
with  the  soft  bat  animated  expression  of  the  whole  coun- 
ty?nance< — the  dimpled  montlv— the  small,  clear,  and  even 
teeth^— all  these  now  characterised  Charles  de  Haldimar ; 
and  U'  to  these  we  add  a  voice  rich,  fuU,  and  melodious, 
and  a  smile  sweet  and  &scinating,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss 
to  account  fin*  the  readiness  with  which  Sir  Everard  suf- 
fered his  imagination  to  draw  on  the  brother  for  those 
attributes  he  ascribed  to  the  sister. 

It  was  while  this  impression  was  strong  upon  his 
&ney,  he  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  reply  to  an  obser- 
vation of  De  Haldimar'a,  alludii^  to  the  despair  with 
wluch  bis  sister  would  have  been  seized,  had  she  known 
one  brother  had  &llen  by  the  hand  of  the  friend  of  the 
other. 

"  7^  grief  of  my  own  heart,  Charles,  on  this  occasion, 
would  have  been  little  inferior  to  her  own.  The  truth  is, 
my  feeliiigs  during  the  last  three  hours  have  let  me  into 
a  secret,  of  the  existence  of  which  I  was,  in  a  great  de- 
greet,  ignorant  until  then :  I  scarcely  ]^low  how  to  ex- 
press myself^  for  tho  communication  is  so  truly  absurd 
and  romantic  you  will  not  credit  it**  He  paused,  hesi- 
tatod»and  then,  as  if  determined  to  anticipate  the  ridicule 
h»  ■BBBied  to  feel  would  be  attached  to  his  confession, 
wUh  a  forced  half  lau^  pursued :  "*  The  fiict  is,  Charles, 
~  so  nnch  used  to  listen  to  vour  warm  and 
of  your  sister,  I  have  aiwolutely,  I  will 


not  say  fallen  in  love  with  (that  would  be  going  too  &r), 
but  conceived  so  strong  an  interest  in  her,  that  my  most 
ardent  desire  would  be  to  find  favour  in  her  eyes.  What 
say  you,  my  fnend?  are  you  inclined  to  forward  my 
suit ;  and  if  so,  is  there  any  chance  for  me,  think  you, 
with  hersein** 

The  breast  of  Charles  dc  Haldimar,  who  had  listened 
with  deep  and  increasing  attention  to  this  avowal,  swelled 
high  with  pleasureable  excitement,  and  raising  himself 
up  in  hb  bed  with  one  hand,  while  he  grasped  one  of  Sir 
£verard*s  with  tlie  other,  he  cxclaimecT  with  a  transport 
of  affection  too  forcible  to  be  controlled, — 

*'  Oh,  Valletort,  Valletort !  tliis  is,  indeed,  all  that  was 
wanting  to  complete  my  happiness.  My  sister  Clara  I 
adore  with  all  tlie  affection  of  my  nature ;  I  love  her  bet- 
ter than  my  own  life,  which  is  wrapped  up  in  hers.  She 
is  an  angel  in  disposition, — all  that  is  dear,  tender,  and 
afifbctionate, — all  that  is  gentle  and  lovely  in  woman; 
one  whose  welfare  is  dearer  far  to  me  than  my  own,  and 
without  whose  presence  I  could  not  live.  Valletort,  that 
prize, — ^Ihat  treasure,  that  dearer  half  of  myself,  is  yours, 
— yours  for  ever.  I  have  long  wished  you  should  love 
each  other,  and  I  felt,  when  you  met,  you  would.  If  I 
have  hitherto  forborne  from  expressing  thb  fondest  wish 
of  my  heart,  it  has  been  from  delicacy — ^from  a  natural 
fear  of  compromising  the  purity  of  my  adored  Clara. 
Now,  however,  you  have  confcs^  yourself  interested, 
by  a  description  that  foils  for  short  of  the  true  merit  of 
that  dear  crirl,  I  can  no  longer  disguise  my  gratification 
and  delight  Valletort,**  ne  concluded,  impressively, 
**  there  is  no  other  man  on  earth  to  whom  1  would 'say 
so  much ;  but  you  were  formed  for  each  other,  and  you 
will,  you  must,  be  the  husband  of  my  sister.** 

If  tho  youthful  and  affectionate  De  Haldimar  was 
happy.  Sir  Everard  was  no  less  so ;  for  already,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  of  twenty,  he  painted  to 
himself  the  entire  fruition  of  those  dreams  of  happiness 
that  had  so  long  been  familiarised  to  his  imagination. 

A  single  knock  was  now  hoard  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment;  it  was  opened,  and  a  sergeant  appeared  at 
the  entrance. 

**  The  company  are  under  arms  for  punishment  parade, 
Lieutenant  Valletort,"  said  the  man,  touching  hia  cap. 

In  an  instant,  the  visionary  prospects  of  the  young 
men  gave  place  to  the  stern  realities  connected  with' that 
announcement  of  punishment  The  treason  of  Halloway, 
— the  absence  of  Frederick  de  Haldimar, — ^the  dangers 
by  which  they  were  beset, — and  the  little  present  proba- 
bilily  of  a  re-union  with  those  who  were  most  dear  to 
them, — all  these  recollections  now  flashed  across  their 
minds  with  the  rapidity  of  thought;  and  tlie  conversation 
that  had  so  recently  passed  between  them  seemed  to  leave 
no  other  impression  than  what  is  produced  from  some  vi- 
sionary  speculation  of  the  moment 

CHAPTER  VUI. 

As  the  bells  of  the  fort  tolled  the  tenth  hour  of  morn- 
ing, the  groups  of  dispersed  soldiery,  warned  by  the  roll- 
ing of  the  assembly  drum,  once  more  foU  info  their  re- 
spective  ranks  in  the  order  described  in  the  opening  of 
this  volume.  Soon  aflerwards  the  prisoner  Halloway 
was  reconducted  into  the  square  by  a  strong  escort,  who 
took  their  stations  as  before  in  the  immediate  centre, 
where  the  former  stood  principally  conspicuous  to  the 
observation  of  his  comrades.  His  countenance  was  paler, 
and  had  less,  perhaps,  of  the  indifference  he  had  pre- 
viously manifested ;  but  to  supply  this  there  was  a  certain 
subdued  air  of  calm  dignity,  and  a  composure  that  sprang, 
doubtless,  from  the  consciousness  of  the  new  character  in 
which  he  now  appeared  before  his  superiors.  Colonel  de 
Haldimar  almost  immediately  followed,  and  with  him 
were  the  principal  staff  Of  the  garrison,  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  their  attend- 
ants,  were  presoit  to  a  man.  The  former  took  from  the 
hands  of  the  adjutant,  Lawson,  a  iarge  packet,  consisting 
of  several  sheets  of  folded  poper  doeely  written  upon. 
These  were  the  proceedings  of  the  court  martial. 

Afler  enumerating  the  several  charges,  and  detailing 
the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  examined,  the  governor 
came  at  length  to  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the  court, 
which  were  as  follows : — 

**  The  court  havingly  duly  considered  the  evidence  ad- 
duced  against  the  prisoner  private  Frank  Halloway,  to- 
gether with  what  he  has  urged  in  his  dcfonce,  are  of 
opinion, — 

"  That  with  regard  to  the  first  charge,  it  is  not  proved. 

**That  with  regard  to  the  second  charge,  it  is  not 
proved. 

**  That  with  regard  to  the  third  charge,  even  by  his 
own  voluntary  confession,  the  prisoner  is  guilty. 


•*  The  court  Jiaving  found  the  prisoner  private  Frank 
Halloway  guHiy  of  the  third  charge  preforred  against 
him,  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  a  standing  order  of 
the  garrison  entailing  capital  punishment,  do  hereby 
sentence  him,  the  said  prisoner,  private  Frank  Halloway, 
to  be  shot  to  death  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  officer 
commanding  may  deem  fit  to  appoint.** 

Although  the  utmost  order  pervaded  the  ranks,  every 
breath  had  been  suspended,  every  ear  stretched  during 
the  reading  of  the  sentence ;  and  now  that  it  came  ar- 
rayed in  terror  and  in  blood,  every  glance  was  turned  in 
pity  on  its  unhappy  victim.  But  HiUloway  heard  it  with 
the  ears  of  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  suffer; 
and  the  fiunt  half  sxnile  that  played  upon  his  lip  spoke 
more  in  scorn  than  in  sorrow.  Colonel  de  Haldimar 
pursued : — 

•*  The  court  having  found  it  imperatively  incumbent 
on  them  to  award  the  puoishment  of  death  to  the  pri- 
soner, private  Frank  Hallow^ay,  at  the  same  time  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  their  privilege  by  strongly  recom- 
mending him  to  mercy.  The  court  cannot,  in  j^ustice  to 
the  character  of  the  prisoner,  refrain  from  expressing  their 
unanimous  conviction,  that  notwithstanding  the  myste- 
rious  circumstances  which  have  led  to  his  confinement 
and  trial,  he  is  entirely  innocent  of  the  treachery  ascribed 
to  him.  The  court  have  founded  this  conviction  on  the 
excellent  character,  both  on  duty  and  in  the  field,  hitherto 
borne  by  the  prisoner, — his  well  known  attachment  to 
tho  officer  with  whose  abduction  he  stands  charged, — 
and  the  manly,  open,  and  (as  the  court  are  satisfied)  cor- 
rect  history  given  of  his  former  life.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
impression  of  the  cour^  that,  as  stated  by  the  prisoner, 
his  guilt  on  the  third  charge  has  been  the  result  only  of 
his  attachment  for  Captain  de  Haldimar.  And  for  this, 
and  the  reasons  above  assigned,  do  they  strongly  recom- 
mend the  prisoner  to  mercy.  * 

(Signed)  "  Noel  BlessiiVgton, 

Captain  and  President. 

**  Sentence  approved  and  confirmed. 

.     .  "  Cbarlbs  de  Haldimar, 

Colonel  Commandant*' 

While  these  concluding  remarks  of  the  court  were  be- 
ing read,  the  prisoner  manifested  the  deepest  emotion.  If 
a  smile  of  scorn  had  previously  played  upon  liis  lip,  it 
was  because  he  foncicd  the  court,  before  whom  he  had 
sought  to  vindicate  his  fame,  bad  judged  him  with  a 
severity  not  inforior  to  his  coloncrs ;  but  now  tliat,  in 
the  presence  of  his  companions,  he  heard  the  flatterinor 
attestation  of  his  services,  coupled  even  as  it  was  with 
the  sentence  that  condemned  him  to  die,  tears  of  gratitudo 
and  pleasure  rose  despite  of  himself  to  his  eyes ;  and  it 
required  all  his  self-command  to  enable  him  to  abstain 
from  giving  expression  to  his  foelings  towards  those  who 
had  so  generously  interpreted  the  motives  of  his  derelic- 
tion from  duty.  But  when  the  melancholy  and  startling 
foot  of  the  approval  and  confirmation  of  the  sentence  met 
his  ear,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  that  mercy  which 
had  been  so  urgently  recommended,  he  again  overcame 
his  weakness,  and  exhibited  his  wonted  air  of  calm  and 
unconcern. 

"  Let  the  prisoner  be  removed,  Mr.  Lawstm,**  ordered 
the  governor,  whose  stem  and  somewhat  dissatisfied  ex- 
pression of  countenance  was  the  only  comment  on  the 
recommendation  for  mercy. 

The  order  was  promptly  executed.  Once  more  Hallo- 
way left  the  square,  and  was  reconducted  to  the  cell  he 
had  occupied  since  the  preceding  night 

**  Major  Blackwatcr,**  pursued  the  governor,  **  let  a  de- 
tachment consisting  of  one  half  the  garrison  be  got  in 
readiness  to  leave  the  fort  within  ^e  hour.  Captain 
Wentworth,  three  pieces  of  field  artillery  will  be  required. 
Let  them  be  got  ready  also.**^  He  then  retired  from  the 
area,  while  the  officers,  who  had  just  received  his  com- 
mands, prepared  to  fulfil  the  respective  duties  assigned 
them. 

Since  the  first  alarm  of  the  garrison  no  opportunity 
had  hitherto  been  afforded  the  officers  to  snatch  the 
slightest  refreshment  Advantage  was  now  taken  of  the 
short  interval  allowed  by  the  governor,  and  they  all  re- 
paired to  the  mess-room,  where  their  breakfiist  had  long 
since  been  provided. 

'*  Well,  Blessington,**  remarked  Captain  Erskine,  as 
he  filled  his  plate  for  the  third  time  from  a  large  haunch 
of  smoke-dried  venison,  for  which  his  recent  skirmish 
with  the  Indians  had  given  him  an  unusual  relish,  **  so  it 
appears  your  recommendation  of  poor  Halloway  to  mercy 
is  little  likely  to  be  attended  to.  Did  you  remark  how 
displeased  the  colonel  looked  as  he  bungled  .through  it  t 
One  might  .almost  be  tempted  to  think  he  h%d  an  interest 
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in  the  man's  death,  ao  determined  doee  he  a|>pear  to  carry 
his  point** 

Although  several  of  his  companions,  perhaps,  felt  and 
thought  the  same,  still  there  was  no  one  who  would  have 
ventured  to  avow  his  real  sentiments  in  so  unqualified  a 
manner.  Indeed  such  an  observation  proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  any  other  officer  would  have  excited  the  utmost 
surprise ;  but  Captain  Erskine,  a  brave,  bold,  frank,  and 
somewhat  thoughtless  soldier,  was  one  of  those  beings 
who  are  privileged  to  say  any  thing.  His  opinions  were 
usually  expressed  without  ceremony;  and  his  speech  was 
not  the  most  circumspect  now,  as  since  his  return  to  the 
fort  he  had  swallowed,  fitsting,  two  or  three  glasses  of  a 
fiivourite  spirit,  which,  without  intoxicating,  had  greatly 
excited  him. 

**  I  remarked  enough,**  said  Captain  Blessington,  who 
sat  leaning  his  head  on  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
he  occasionally,  and  almost  mechanically,  raised  a  cup 
filled  with  a  liquid  of  a  pale  blood  colour  to  his  lips, — 
**  quite  enouf^h  to  make  me  regret  firom  my  very  soul  I 
should  have  been  his  principal  judge.  Poor  Halloway,  I 
pity  him  much ;  for,  on  my  honour,  I  believe  him  to  be 
the  gentleman  he  represents  himself!*' 

**  A  finer  fellow  does  not  live,*'  remarked  the  last  re. 
maining  officer  of  the  grenadiers.  **  But  surely  Colonel 
de  Haldimar  cannot  mean  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect  The  recommendation  of  a  court,  couched  in  such 
terms  as  these,  ought  alone  to  have  some  weight  with 
him.** 

**  It  is  quite  clear,  firom  the  &ct  of  his  having  been  re. 
manded  to  his  cell,  the  execution  of  the  poor  ^llow  will 
be  deferred  at  least,**  observed  one  of  Captain  Erskine's 
subalterns.  **  If  the  governor  Had  intended  he  should 
sufiTer  immediately,  he  would  have  had  him  shot  the  mo- 
ment after  ills  sentence  was  read.  But  what  is  the 
meaning  and  object  of  this  new  sortie  ?  and  whither  are 
we  now  going?  Do  you  know.  Captain  Erskine,  our 
company  is  again  ordered  for  this  duty?" 

**  know  it,  Leslie!  of  course  I  do;  and  for  that  reason 
am  I  paying  my  court  to  the  more  substantial  part  of  the 
breakrast  Come,  Blessington,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have 
Guite  lost  your  appetite,  and  we  may  have  sharp  work  be- 
rore  we  get  bock.  Follow  my  example :  throw  that  nasty 
blood-thickening  sassafi'as  away,  and  lay  a  foundation 
from  this  venison.  None  sweeter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
forests  of  America.  A  few  slices  of  that,  and  then  a  glass 
each  of  my  best  Jamaica,  and  we  shall  have  strengui  to 
go  through  the  expedition,  if  its  object  be  the  captare  of 
the  bold  ronteac  himself!" 

**  I  presume  the  object  is  rather  to  seek  for  Captain  de 
Haldimar,"  said  Lieutenant  Boyce,  the  officer  oi  grena- 
diers ;  **  but  in  that  case  why  not  send  out  his  own  comp 
pany?** 

**  Because  the  cplonel  prefers  trusting  to  cooler  heads 
and  more  experienced  arms,"  good-humouredly  observed 
Captain  Erskine.  **  Blessington  is  our  senior,  and  his 
men  are  all  old  stager^  My  lads,  too,  have  had  their 
mettle  up  already  this  morning,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
that  to  prepare  men  for  a  dash  of  enterprise.  It  is  with 
them  as  with  Uood  horses,  the  more  you  put  them  on 
their  speed  the  less  anxious  are  they  to  quit  the  course. 
Well,  Johnstone,  my  brave  Scot,  ready  for  another  skir- 
mish?'*  he  a^ked,  as  that  officer  now  entered  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  an  appetite  little  inferior  to  that  of  his 
captain. 

"  With  *  Nunquam  non  paratus*  for  my  motto,'*  gaily 
returned  the  young  man,  **  it  were  odd,  indeed,  if  a  mere 
scratch  like  this  should  prevent  me  from  establishing  my 
claim  to  it  by  following  wherever  my  gallant  captain 
leads." 

^'Most  courteously  spoken,  and  little  in  the  spirit  of 
a  man  yet  smarting  under  the  infliction  of  a  ride  wound, 
it  must  be  confused,"  remarked  Lieutenant  Leslie. 
**  But,  Johnstone,  you  should  bear  in  mind  a  too  close 
adherence  to  that  moUo  has  been,  in  some  degree,  fatal 
to  your  fiimily." 

^  No  reflections,  Leslie,  if  you  please,'*  returned  his 
brother  subaltern,  slightly  reddening.  ^  If  the  head  of 
our  family  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  considered  a 
traitor  to  England,  he  was  not  so,  at  least  to  Scotland ; 
and  Scotland  was  the  land  of  his  birth.  Bat  let  his  po> 
litical  eirors  be  forgotten.  Though  the  winged  spur  no 
longer  adorn  the  U)oted  heel  of  an  earl  of  Annandale, 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  some  liberal  and 
popular  monarch  of  England  shall  restore  a  title  forfeit- 
ed neither  through  cowardice  nor  dishonour,  but  from 
an  erroneous  sense  of  duty." 

**  That  is  to  say,"  muttered  Ensign  Delme,  looking 
round  for  approval  as  he  spoke,  **  that  our  present  king 
is  neither  liberal  nor  popular.    Well,  Mr.  Johnstone, 


were  such  an  observation  to  reach  the  ears  of  Colonel 
de  Haldimar  you  would  stand  a  very  fair  chance  of  being 
brought  to  a  court  martial." 

*'  That  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  kind,  sir,"  somewhat 
fiercely  retorted  the  young  Scot;  *^  but  any  thing  I  do 
say  you  are  at  liberty  to  repeat  to  Colonel  de  Haldinuur, 
or  whom  you  will.  I  cannot  understfind,  Leslie,  why 
you  should  have  made  any  allusion  to  the  misfortunes 
of  my  fiimily  at  this  particular  moment,  and  in  this  pub- 
lie  manner.  I  trust  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  oflend 
me;**  and  he  fixed  bis  large  black  eyw  upon  his  brother 
subaltern,'  as  if  he  would  have  read  every  thought  of 
his  mind. 

*^Upon  my  honour,  Johnstone,  I  meant  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  frankly  returned  Leslie.  **  I  merely  meant  to  hint 
that  as  you  had  had  your  share  of  service  this  morning, 
you  might,  at  least,  have  sufiered  me  to  borrow  your 
spurs,  while  you  reposed  for  the  present  on  your  laurels." 

^  There  are  my  gay  and  gallant  Sects,"  exclaimed 
Captain  Erskine,  as  he  swallowed  off  a  glass  of  the  old 
Jamaica  which  lay  before  him,  and  with  which  he 
usually  neutralised  the  acidities  of  a  meat  breakfast. 
**  Settled  like  gentlemen  and  lads  of  spirit,  as  ye  are,'* 
he  pursued,  as  the  young  men  cordially  shook  each 
other*s  hand  across  toe  table.  **  What  an  enviable  com- 
mand is  mine,  to  have  a  company  of  brave  fbllows  who 
would  face  the  devil  himself  were  it  necessary ;  and 
two  hot  and  impatient  subs.,  who  are  ready  to  cut  each 
other's  throat  for  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  me 
against  a  set  of  savages  that  are  little  better  than  so 
many  devils.  Come,  Johnstone,  you  know  the  Colonel 
allows  us  but  one  sub.  at  a  time,  in  consequence  of  our 
scarcity  of  officers,  therefore  it  is  but  fair  Leslie  should 
have  his  turn.  It  will  not  be  long,  I  dare  say,  before 
we  shall  have  another  brush  with  the  rascals." 

**  In  my  opinion,"  observed  Captain  Blessington,  who 
had  been  a  silent  and  thoughtful  witness  of  what  was 
passing  around  him,  ^neither  Leslie  nor  Johnston^ 
would  evince  so  much  anxiety,  were  they  aware  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  duty  for  which  .our  companies  have 
been  ordered.  Depend  upon  it  it  is  no  search  after 
Captain -de  Haldimar  in  which  we  are  about  to  be  en- 
gaged ;  for  much  as  the  colonel  loves  his  son,  he  would 
on  no  account  compromise  the  safety  of  the  garrison, 
by  sending  a  party  into  the  forest,  where  poor  De  Hal- 
dtmar,  if  alive,  is  at  all  likely  to  be  found." 

**  Faith  you  are  right,  Blessington ;  the  governor  is 
not  one  to  run  these  sort  of  risks  on  every  occasion. 
My  chief  surprise,  indeed,  is,  that  he  suffered  me^  to 
venture  even  upon  the  common ;  but  if  we  ai:e  not  de- 
signed for  some  hostile  expedition,  why  leave  the  fort 
at  aU?" 

^  The  question  will  need  no  answer,  if  Halloway  be 
found  to  accompany  us." 

^'Psha!  why  should  Halloway  be  taken  out  for  the 
purpose  7  If  he  be  shot  at  all,  he  will  be  shot%n  the 
ramparts,  in  the  presence  of,  and  as  an  example  to,  the 
whole  garrison.  Still,  on  reflection,  I  cannot  but  think 
it  impossible  the  sentence  should  be  carried  into  full 
efiect,  after  the  strong,  nay,  the  almost  unprecedented 
recommendation  to  mercy  recorded  on  the  face  of  the 
proceedings." 

Captain  Blessington  shock  his  head  despondingly. 
"What  think  you,  Erskine,  of  the  policy  of  making  an 
example,  which  may  be  witnessed  by  the  enemy  as  Well 
as  the  garrison  7  It  is  evident,  from  bis  demeanour 
throughout,  nothing  will  convince  the  colonel  that  Hal- 
loway is  not  a  traitor,  and  he  may  think  it  advisable  to 
strike  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  savages,  by  an  execu- 
tion  which  will  have  the  effect  of  showing  the  treason 
of  the  soldier  to  have  been  discovered." 

In  this  opinion  /nany  of  the  officers  now  concurred ; 
and  as  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Halloway  began  to 
assume  a  character  of  almost  certainty,  even  the  spirit 
of  the  gaUant  EIrskine,  the  least  subdued  by  the  recent 
distressing  events,  vtrastiverdouded;  and  all  sank,  as  if 
by  one  consent,  into  silent  communion  with  their 
thoughts,  as  they  almost  mechanically  completed  the 
meal,  at  which  habit  rather  than  appetite  still  continued 
them.  Before  any  of  them  had  yet  risen  from  the  table, 
a  loud  and  piercing  scream  met  their  ears  from  without; 
and  so  quick  and  universal  was  the  movement  it  pro- 
duced, that  ite  echo  had  scarcely' yet  died  away  in  dis- 
tance,  when  the  whole  of  the  breakfast  party  had  issued 
from  the  roop),  and  were  already  spectators  of  the  cause. 

As  the  officers  now  passed  from  the  mess-room  nearly 
opposite  to  the  gate,  they  observed,  at  that  part  of  the 
barracks  which  ran  at  right  angles  with  it,  and  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  apartment  of  the  younger  Dc 
Haldimar,  whence  he  had  apparently  just  issued,  the 


governor,  struggling,  though  gently,  to  disengage  him- 
self fh)m  a  female,  who,  with  disordered  hair  and  dress, 
lay  almost  prostrate  upon  the  piazza,  and  clasping  his 
booted  leg  with  an  energy  evidently  borrowed  from  the 
most  rooted  despair.  Tlie  quick  eye  of  the  haughty 
man  had  already  rested  on  the  group  of  officers  draw  a 
by  the  scream  of  the  supplicant.  Numbers,  too,  of  tho 
men,  attracted  by  the  same  cause,  were  collected  m 
front  of  their  respective  block-houses,  and  looking  from 
the  windows  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  were  also 
breakfasting,  preparatory  to  the  expedition.  Vexed  and 
irriteted  beyond  measure,  at  being  thus  made  a  conspi- 
cuous object  of  observation  to'bis  inferiors,  the  unbend- 
inST  S^vcrnor  made  a  violent  and  sucoessful  effort  to 
disengage  his  leg;  and  then,  without  uttering  a  word, 
or  otherwise  noticing  the  unhappy  being  who  lay  ex- 
tended at  his  feet,  he  sUlked  across  the  parade  to  his 
apartments  at  the  opposite  angle,  without  appearing  to 
manifest  the  slightest  consciousness  of  the  scene  that 
bad  awakened  such  univerbal  attention. 

Several  of  the  officers,  among  whom  was  Captain  Kes- 
sington,  now  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  female, 
whom  idl  had  recognised,  from  the  Jirst,  to  be  the  intc 
resting  and  unhappy  wifo  of  Halloway.  Many  of  tlic 
comrades  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  pained  and  pityiug 
spectators  of  the  scene,  also  advanced  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but,  on  perceiving  their  object  anticipated^by  tlivir 
superiors,  they  withdrew  to  the  block-houses,  whence 
they  had  issued.  Never  was  grief  more  forcibly  depicted,  * 
than  in  the  whole  appearance  of  this  unfortunate  woma  ji  ; 
never  did  anguish  assume  a  character  more  fitted  to 
touch  the  soi^  or  to  command  respect  Her  long  fair 
hair,  that  had  hitherto  been  hid  under  the  coarse  mob 
cap,  usually  worn  by  the  wives  of  tlie  soldiers,  was  oow 
divested  or  all  fastening,  and  lay  shadowing  a  white  ard 
polished  bosom,  which,  in  her  violent  struggles  to  detain 
the  governor,  had  burst  from  its  rude  but  modest  con- 
finement, and  was  now  displayed  in  all  the  dazzling  deli- 
cacy of  youth  and  sex.  It  the  officers  grazed  for  a  mo- 
ment with  excited  look  upon  charms  that  had  long  been 
strangers  to.  their  sight,  and  of  an  order  they  had 
little  deemed  to  find  in  E31en  Halloway,  it  was  but  the 
involuntary  tribute  rendered  by  nature  unto  beauty. 
The  depth  and  sacrodness  of  that  sorrow,  which  hii^d  left 
the  wretched  woman  unconscious  of  her  exposure,  in  the 
instant  afterwards  imposed  a  check  upon  admiration, 
which  each  felt  to  be  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
human  delicacy,  and  the  feeling  was  repressed  almost  in 
the  moment  that  gave  it  birth. 

They,  were  immediately  in  firont  of  the  room  occupied 
by  Charles  de  Haldimar,  in  the  piazza  of  which  were  a 
fow  old  chairs,  on  which  the  officers  were  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  themselves  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  On 
one  of  these  Captain  Blessington,  assisted  by  the  officer 
of  grenadiers,  now  seated  the  sufl^ring  and  sobbing  wifo 
of  Halloway.  His  first  care  was  to  repair  the  disorder 
of  her  dress ;  and  never  was  the  same  office  performed 
by  man  with  greater  delicacy,  or  absence  or  levity  by 
those  who  witnessed  it.  This  was  the  first  moment  of 
her  consciousness.  The  inviolability  of  modesty  for  a 
moment  rose  paramount  even  to  the  desolation  of  her 
heart;  and  putting  rudely  aside  the  hand  that  reposed  un- 
avoidably upon  l^r  person,  the  poor  womati  started  from 
her  seat,  and  looked  wildly  about  her,  as  if  endeavouring 
to  identify  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  But 
when  she  observed  the  pitying  gaze 'of  the  officers  fixed 
upon  her,  in  earnestness  and  commiseration,  and  heard 
the  benevolent  accents  of  the  ever  kind  Blessington  ex- 
horting her  to  composure,  her  weeping  became  more 
violent  and  her  sobs  more  convulsive,  (^ptain  Blessing- 
ton threw  an  arm  round  her  waist  to  prevent  her  from 
fdlling ;  and  then  motioning  to  two  or  three  women  of 
the  company  to  which  her  husband  was  attached,  who 
stood  at  a  little  distance,  in  front  of  one  of  the  block- 
houses,  prepared  to  deliver  her  over  to  their  charge. 

**•  No,  no,  not  yet !"  burst  at  length  from  the  lips  of  the 
agomsed  woman,  as  she  shrank  from  the  lude  but  well 
intentioned  touch  of  the  sympathising  assistants,  who 
had  promptly  answered  the  sijOfnal ;  then,  as  if  obeying 
some  new  direction  of  her  feelings,  some  new  impulse  of 
her  grief,  she  liberated  herself  from  the  slight  grasp  of 
Captain  Blessington,  turned  suddenly  round,  and,  beforo 
any  one  could  anticipate  the  movement,  entered  an  open- 
ing on  the  piazza,,  raised  the  latch  of  a  door  situated  at 
its  extremity,  and  was,  in  the  next  instant,  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  younger  De  Haldimar. 

'Hie  scene  that  met  the  eyes  of  the  officers,  who  now 
followed  close  after  her,  was  one  well  calculated  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  hearte  even  of  the  most  insensible. 
In  the  despair  and  recklessness  of  her  extreme  sorrow. 
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the  yoane  wife  of  Hallow^  bad  alivad^.  thrown  herself 
npoo  her  KDees  a&  the  bed  side  of  the  sick  officer ;  and, 
with  her  hands  apnueed  and  firmly  clasped  together, 
was  now  snppUcating  him  in  tones,  ccmtrasting  singularly 
in  their  gentkness  with  the  depth  of  the  sorrow  t^  had 
rendered  h^  thus  regardless  of  appearanoes*  and  insen- 
liUe  to  observation. 

**Oh,  Mr.  de  Haldimar  T  she  implored,  "in  the  name 
of  God  and  of  oar  blessed  Sayionr,  if  you  would  save  me 
from  madness,  intercede  lor  my  unhiappy  husband,  and 
preserve  him  firom  the  horrid  fate  that  awaits  him.  You 
are  too  good,  too  gentle,  too  amiable,  to  reject  the  prayer 
at  a  heart-broken  woman.  Moreoyer  Mr.  de  Haldi- 
she  proceeded,  with  deeper  energy,  while  she 


mar. 


caught  and  preaed,  between  her  own  white  and  bloodless 

hands,  one  nearly  as  delicate  that  Jay  eilended  near  her. 

**  consider  all  my  dear  but  on/ortunate  husband  has  done 

for  yoor  fiunily.    Think  of  the  blood  he  once  spilt  in  the 

defence  of  your  brother's  life;  that  brother,  through 

whom  alone,  oh  God !  he  is  now  condemned  to  die.    Call 

to  mind  the  days  and  nights  of  an^^uish  I  passed  near  his 

couch  of  suflerio^,  when  yet  writhmg  beneath  the  wound 

aimed  at  the  lire  of  Captain  de  Haldimar.    Almighty 

Providence  !**  she  pursued,  in  the  same  impassioned  yet 

plaintive  vcdce,  **  why  is  not  Miss  Clara  here  to  plead  the 

cause  of  the  innocent,  and  to  touch  the  stubborn  heart  of 

her  merciJcss  &ther  ?    She  would,  indeed,  move  heaven 

and  earth  to  save  the  life  of  him  to  whom  she  so  often 

vowed  eternal  gratitude  and  acknowledgment.    iCh,  she 

little  dreams  oihis  dajoser  now ;  or,  if  prayer  and  inter- 

eesdon  could  avail,  my  husband  shculd  yet  live,  and  this 

terriUe  struggle  at  my  heart  would  be  no  more,** 

Overcome  by  her  emotion,  the  unfortunate  woman 
■oflered  her  aching  head  to  ^oop  upon  the  edgo  of  the 
bed,  and  her  sobbing  became  so  painfufiy  violent,that  all 
who  heard  her  jitpected,  at  every  'moment,  some  fatal 
termination  to  bar  imiaodenie  grtef,  Charles  de  Haldi. 
mar  was  little  less  affected ;  and  his  sorrow  was  the  more 
bitter,  as  he  b^d  just  proved  the  utter  inefficacy  of  any 
thii^  in  the  shape  of  appeal  to  his  inflexible  &ther. 

"Mrs.  Halloway,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hidloway,  compose 
yourself^'*  said  Captain  Blessington,  bow  approaching, 
and  endeavouring  to  raise  her  genthr  from  the  floor,  on 
which  she  still  Inielt,  while  her  hancu  even  more  firmly 
grasped  that  of  De  Haldimar.  **Toa  are  ill,  very  ill, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  dreadful  excitement  may  be 
fttaL  Be  advised  by  me,  and  retire.  1  have  desired  my 
room  to  be  prepared  fvM*  yon,  and  Sergeant  Wilmot^s 
wife  shall  remain  with  you  as  long  as  you  may  require  it 

"'No,  no^  noT*  she  again  exclaimed  with  energy; 
**■  what  care  I  for  my  own  wretched  liib — my  belovedand 
unhappy  husband  is  *io  ^e.  Oh  God !  to  die  without 
guilt--4o  be  cut  oflTin  his  youth— to  be  shot  as  a  traitor — 
and  that  simply  for  obeying  the  wishes  of  the  officer 
whom  he  lowed  I — the  scm  of  the  man  who  now  spurns  all 
siqipliGalioa  from  his  presence.  It  is  inhuman,  it  is  un. 
just — and  Heaven  will  punish  the  hard-hearted  man  who 
murders  hioo — ^yes,  murders  him !  for  such  a  punishment 
for  such  an  ofience  is  nothing  less  than  murder.**  Again 
she  wept  bitterly,  and  as  C^^ain  Kessin^n  still  essayed 
to  soothe  and  raise  her : — ^  No,  no !  1  will  not  leave  this 
spot,**  ^e  continued;  ''I  will  not  ouit  the  side  of  Mr. 
do  Haldimar,  until  he  pledgt»  himself  to  intercede  for  my 
poor  husband.  It  is  bis  du^  to  save  the  life  of  him  who 
saved  bis  brother's  life;  and  God  and  human  justice  are 
with  my  appeaL  Oh,  tell  me,  then,  Mr.  de  Haldimar, — 
if  vou  would  save  roy  wretched  heart  from  breaking, — 
tdl  me  you  wiO  intercede  for,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of 
my  httMiand  I** 

As  she  concluded  thia  lost  sentence  in  passionate  ap- 
peal, she  had  risen  from  her  knf^s;  and,  conscious  only 
of  the  importance  of  the  boon  solicited,  now  threw  her- 
self upon  the  breast  <^  the  highly  pained  and  agitated 
yoong  officer.  Her  long  and  beautifiU  hair  fell  floating 
over  his  fooe,  and  nuDghd  with  his  own,  while  her  arms 
were  wildly  clasped  around  him,  in  all  the  energy  of  fran- 
fittbAnd  hopelen  adjuration. 

"Akoii^ity  Oodr*  exclaimed  the  agitated  young  man, 
as  he  made  a  feeble  and  fruitless  effort  to  raise  the  form 
of  Ihe  unhappy  woman ;  •*  what  shall  I  say  to  impart 
comfort  to  this  sufibrin^  being  7  Oh,  Mrs.  HoUoway,** 
be  pursued,  **  I  would  vnllingl^  give  all  I  possess  in  this 
^vorld  to  be  the  means  of  saving  your  unfortunate  hus- 
hand, — and  as  moch  for  his  own  nke  as  for  yours  would 
Idothis;  but,  alas!  I  haye  not  the  power.  i)onotthink 
I  speak  without  conviction.  My  fiither  has  just  been 
with  me,  and  I  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  your  husband 
with  an  earnestness  I  should  scarcely  have  used  had  my 
pwn  life  been  at  stake.  But  all  my  entreaties  have  been 
*m  vain.    He  is  obstinate  in  the  belief  my  brothcr*s 


only  to  the  treason  of  Halloway.  Still  there  ii  a  hope. 
A  detachment  is  to  leave  the  fort  within  the  hour,  and 
Halloway  is  to  accompany  them.  It  may  be,  my  fether 
intends  this  measure  only  with  a  view  to  terrify  him  into 
a  confession  of  guilt;  and  that  he  deems  it  politic  to 
make  him  undergo  all  the  fearful  preliminaries  without 
carrying  the  sentence  itself  into  effect.** 

The  unfortunate  woman  said  no  more.  When  she 
raised  her  heaving  chest  from  that  of  the  young  officer, 
her  eyes,  though  red  and  shrunk  to  half  their  usual  size 
with  weeping,  were  tearless;  but  on  her  countenance 
there  was  an  expression  of  wild  woe,  infinitely -more  dis- 
tressing to  behold,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  unnatu- 
ral check  so  suddenly  imposed  upon  her  feelings.  She 
tottered,  rather  than  walked,  through  the  group  of  officers, 
who  gave  wa^  on  either  hand  to  let  her  pass;  and  re- 
iectipg  all  assistance  fitmi  the  women  who  had  followed 
mto  Die  room,  and  who  now,  in  obedience  to  another 
signal  from  Captain  Blessington,  hastened  to  her  support, 
finally  gained  the  door  and  quitted  the  iqiartment 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  meridian,  as  the  second  de- 
taehroent,  commanded  by  Colonel  de  Haldimar  in  per- 
son, issued  fhom  the  fort  of  Detroit  It  was  that  sofl 
and  hazy  season,  peculiar  to  the  bland  and  beautiful  au- 
tumns of  Canada,  when  the  golden  light  of  Heaven 
seems  as  if  transmitted  througn  a  veil  of  tissue,  and  all 
of  animate  and  inanimate  naturD,  expanding  and  fruc- 
tifying beneath  its  fostering  influence,  breathes  the  most 
delicious  languor  and  voluptuous  repose.  It  was  one  of 
those  still,  c^m,  warm,  and  ffenial  days,  which  in  those 
regions  come  under  the  vulgar  designation  of  the  In- 
dian auramer ;  a  season  thaf  u  ever  hailed  by  the  Cana- 
dian with  a  satisfaction  proportioned  to  the  extreme  sul- 
triness of  the  summer,  and  the  equally  oppressive  rigour 
of  the  winter,  by  which  it  is  immediately  preceded  and 
followed. 

Such  a  day  as  that  we  have  just  described  was  the 
of  September,  1763,  when  the  chief  portion  of  the 
English  garrison  of  Detroit  issued  forth  from  tlie  forti- 
ficaiioQs  ih  which  they  had  so  long  been  cooped  up,  and 
in  the  presumed  execution  of  a  duW  undeniably  the 
most  trying  and  painfiil  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of 
soldier  to  perform.  The  detachment  wended  its  sbw 
and  solemn  course,  with  a  mournfbl  pageantry  of  pre- 
paration that  gave  fearful  earnest  of  the  tragedy  ex- 
pected to  be  enacted. 

In  front,  and  dragged  by  the  bands  of  the  gunners, 
moved  two  of  the  three  three-poundors,  that  had  been 
ordered  for  the  duty.  Behind  these  came  Captain  Bles- 
8ington*s  company,  and  in  their  re«r,  the  prisoner  Hal- 
loway, divested  of  his  uniform,  and  clad  in  a  white  cot- 
ton jacket,  and  cap  of  the  same  material.  Six  rank  and 
file  of  the  grenadiers  followed,  under  the  command  of  a 
corporal,  and  behind  these  egain,  came  eight  men  of  the 
same  company ;  four  of  whom  bore  on  thoir  shoulders  a 
coffin,  covered  with  a  eoorse  black  pall  that  had  perhaps 
already  assisted  at  fifty  interments;  while  the  other 
four  carried,  in  addition  te  their  own,  the  muskets  of 
their  burdened  comrades.  After  these,  marched  a  soli- 
tary drummer- boy;  whose  tall  bear-skin  cap  attested 
him  to  be  of  the  grenadiers  also,  while  his  muffled  in- 
strument marked  me  duty  for  which  he  had  been  select- 
ed. Like  his  comrades,  none  of  whom  exhibited  their 
scarlet  uniforms,  he  wore  the  collar  of  his  great  coat 
closely  buttoned  beneath  his  chin,  which  was  only  par- 
tially visible  above  the  stiff  leathern  stock  that  encircled 
his  neck.  Although  his  features  were  half  buried  in  his 
huge  cap  and  the  high  collar  of  his  coat,  there  was  an 
air  of  delicacy  about  bis  person  that  seemed  to  render 
him  unsuited  to  such  an  office ;  and  more  than  once  was 
Captain  Erskine,  who  followed  immediately  behind  him 
at  the  head  of  his  companj^,  compelled  to  call  sharply 
to  the  urchin,  threatening  him  with  a  week*8  drill  unless 
he  mended  his  feeble  and  unequal  pace,  and  kept  from 
under  the  feet  of  his  men.  The  remaining  gun  brought 
op  the  rear  of  the  detachment,  who  marched  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  two  balls  in  each  musket ;  the  whole  pre- 
senting a  front  of  sections,  that  completely  filled  up  the 
road  along  which  they  passed.  Colonel  de  Haldimar, 
Captain  Wentwortb,  and  the  Adjutant  Lawson  followed 
in  the  extreme  rear. 

An  eve^t  so  singular  as  that  of  the  appearance  of  the 
English  without  their  fort,  beset  as  they  were  by  a  host 
of  fierce  and  dangerous  enemies,  was  not  likely  to  pass 
unnoticed  by  a  single  individual  in  the  little  village  of 
Detroit.  We  have  already  observed,  that  most  of  the 
colonist  settlers  had  been  cruelly  massacred  at  the 


■Grange  abeonce^  and  Donellan*s  death,  are  attributable  very  onsot  of  hostilities.    Not  so,  however,  with  the 


Canadians,  who,  from  their  anterior  relations  with  the 
natives,  and  the  mutual  and  tadit  good  understanding 
that  subsisted  between  both  parties,  were  suffered  to 
continue  in  quiet  and  unmcHested  possession  of  their 
homes,  where  they  preserved  an  avowed  neutrality, 
never  otherwise  infKnged  than  by  the  assistance  se- 
cretly and  occasionally  rendered  to  the  English  troops, 
whose  gold  they  were  glad  to  recive  in  excluAge  for  the 
neceasaries  of  life. 

Every  dwelling  of  the  infimt  town  had  commenced 
giving  up  its  tenants,  from  the  moment  when  the  head  of 
the  detachment  was  seen  traversing  the  drawbridge; 
so  that,  by  the  time  it  reached  the  highway,  and  took  its 
direction  to  the  left,  the  whole  population  of  Detroit 
were  already  assembled  in  groups,  and  giving  expression 
to  ^heir  several  conjectures,  with  a  vivacity  of  language 
and  energy  of  gesticulation  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  parent  land  itself.  As  the  troops  drew 
nearer,  however,  they  all  sank  at  once  into  a  silence,  as 
much  the  result  of  certain  unacknowledged  and  unde* 
fined  fears,  as  of  the  respect  the  English  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  exact 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  town,  and  at  a  bend  in 
the  road,  which  branched  off  more  immediately  towards 
the  river,  stood  a  small  public  house,  whose  creaking 
sign  bore  three  ill  executed  fleur-de-lis,  apologetic  em- 
blems of  ^tfae  arms  of  France.  The  building  itself  was 
little  more  than  a  rude  log  but,  along  the  front  of  which 
ran  a  plank,  supported  by  two  stumps  of  trees,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  tempera^  accommodation  both  for  the  traveller 
and  the  inmate.  On  this  bench  three  persons,  apparently 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  day  and  the  mildness  of 
the  autumnal  sun,  were  now  seated,  two  of  whom  were 
leisurely  puffing  ^eir  pipes,  while  the  third,  a  female, 
was  employed  m  carding  wool,  a  quantity  of  which  lay 
in  a  basket  at  her  feet,  while  she  warbled,  in  a  low  tone, 
one  of  the  simfde  airs  of*her  native  land.  The  elder  of 
the  two  men,  whose  age  might  be  about  fifty,  offered 
nothing  remarkaUe  in  his  appearance ;  he  was  dressed 
in  a  coat  made  of  the  common  white  blanket,  while  his 
hair,  cut  square  upon  the  forehead,  and  tied  into  a  club 
of  nearly  a  foot  long,  fell  into  the  cape  or  hood  attached 
to  it 

His  companion  wcs  habited  in  a  still  more  extraordi- 
nary manner.  His  lower  limbs  were  casol,  up  to  the 
mid-thigh,  in  leathern  leggings,  the  seam  of  which  was 
on  the  outside,  leaving  a  mar^rin,  or  border,  of  about  an 
inch  wide,  which  had  been  sht  into  innumeraUe  small 
fringes,  giving  them  an  air  of  elegance  and  lightness:  a 
garter  <^  leaSicr,  curiously  wrought,  with  me  stained 
quills  of  the  p(«cu]Mne,  encircled  each  leg,  immediately 
under  the  knee,  where  it  was  tied  in  a  £>w,  and  then 
snfiered  to  hang  pendant  halfway  down  the  limb ;  to  the 
fHnges  of  the  leggings,  moreover,  were  attached  nume- 
rous dark^colour^  homy  substances,  emitting,  as  they 
rattled  against  each  other,  at  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  wearer,  a  tinkling  sound,  resemUing  that  produced 
by  a  number  of  small  thin  delicate  brass  bells;  these  were 
the  tender  hoofe  of  the  wild  deer,  dried,  scraped,  and 
otherwise  prepared  for  this  ornamental  purpose. 

The  ^rm  and  £ace  of  this  individual  were  in  perfect 
keeping  with  the  style  of  his  ^sostume,  and  the  character 
of  his  equipment  His  stature  was  beyond  that  of  the 
ordinary  race  of  men,  and  his  athletic  and  muscular  limbs 
united  the  extremes  of  strength  and  activity.  His  features, 
marked  and  prominent,  wore  a  cast  of  habitual  thought, 
strangely  tinctured  with  ferocity ;  and  the  expression  of 
his  otherwise  not  unhandsome  countenance  was  repellent 
and  disdainful.  At  the  first  glance  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  one  of  the  swarthy  natives  of  the  soil ;  but 
though  time  and  constant  exposure  to  scorching  suns 
had  ^ven  to  his  complexion  a  dusky  hue,  still  there  was 
wanting  the  quick,  black,  penetrating  eye ;  the  high 
cheek  bone ;  the  straight,  coarse,  shining  black  hair ;  the 
small  bony  hand  and  foot ;  and  the  placidly  proud  and 
serious  air,  by  which  the  former  is  distinguished.  His 
own  eye  was  of  a  deep  bluish  gray ;  his  hair  short,  dark, 
and  wav^ ;  his  hands  large  and  muscular ;  and  so  far 
from  exhibiting  any  of  the  self^mmand  of  the  Indian, 
the  constant  pky  of  his  features  betrayed  each  passing 
thought  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  it  was  con- 
oeiv^.  But  if  any  doubt  could  have  existed  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  beheld  this  strangely  accoutred  figure,  it 
wouldhavebeen  instantly  dispelled  by  a  glance  at|iis  limbs.' 
From  his  leggings  to  the  hip,  that  portion  of  the  lower 
limb  was  completely  bare,  and  disclosed,  at  each  move- 
ment of  the  garment  that  was  sufifered  to  fidl  loosely  over 
it,  not  the  swarthy  and  copper-coloured  flesh  of  the  Indian, 
but  the  pale  though  sun-burnt  skin  of  one  of  a  more  tem- 
perate climc.    His  age  might  be  about  forty-five. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Englishdetach  meat  approached 
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the  bend  in  the  rood,  these  two  individuals  were  con- 
versing  earnestly  together,  pausing  only  to  puff  at  inter- 
vals thick  and  wreathing'  volumes  of  smoke  from  their 
pipes,  which  were  filled  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco  and 
'  odoriferous  herbs.  Presently,  however,  sounds  that  ap. 
peared  familiar  to  his  ear  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
wildly  accoutred  being  we  have  last  described.  It  was 
the  heavy  roll  of  the  artillery  carriages  already  advancing 
alonff  the  road,  and  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  hut. 
To  dash  his  pipe  to  the  ground,  seize  and  cock  and 
raise  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  was  but  the  work  of  a 
moment  Startlod  by  the  suddenness  of  the  action, 
his  male  companion  moved  a  few  paces  also  from  his 
seat,  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  singular  movement. 
The  female,  on  the  contrary,  stirred  not,  but  ceasing  for 
a  moment  the  occupation  in  which  she  had  been  engaged, 
fixed  her  dark  and  brilliant  eyes  upon  the  tall  form  of 
the  rifleman,  whose  athletic  limbs,  thrown  into  powerful 
relief  by  tho  distention  of  each  nerve  and  muscle,  ap. 
peared  to  engross  her  whole  admiration  and  interest, 
without  any  reference  to  the  cause  tliat  had  produced 
tliis  abrupt  and  hostile  change  in  his  movements.  It  was 
evident  that,  unlike  the  ott^r  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
this  group  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  were  utterly 
unprepared  to  expect  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  interrup- 
tion. 

For  upwards  of  a  minute,  during  which  the  march  of 
the  men  became  audible  even  to  the  ears  of  the  female, 
the  formidable  warrior,  for  such  his  garb  denoted  him  to 
be,  continued  motionless  in  tlie  attitude  he  had  at  first 
assumed.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vancing colunm  come  within  sight,  than  the  aim  was 
taken,  the  trigger  pulled,  tfnd  the  small  and  ragged  bullet 
sped  hissing  from  the  grooved  and  delicate  barrel.  A 
Iriumphant  cry  was  -next  pealed  from  the  lips  of  the 
warrior, — a  cry  produced  bv  the  quickly  repeated  appli- 
caticm  and  removal  of  one  hanfl  to  and  from  the  mouth, 
while  the  other  suffered  the  butt  end  of  the  now  hannless 
weapon  to  fall  loo^Jy  upon  the  earth.  He  then  slowly 
and  deliberately  withdrew  within  the  cover  of  the  hut 

Tiiis  daring  action,  which  had  been  viewed  by  the 
leading  troops  with  astonishment  not  unmin^led  with 
alarm,  occasioned  a  temporary  confbsion  in  the  ranks, 
for  ail  believed  tiiey  had  fallen  into  An  ambuscade  of  the 
Indians.  A  halt  was  instantly  commanded  by  Captain 
Biessington,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  governor  to  come 
up  from  the  rear,  while  he  proceeded  with  one  of  the 
leading  sections  to  reconnoitre  the  front  of  the  hut  To 
his  surprise,  however,  he  found  neither  enemy,  nor  evi- 
dence that  an  enemy  had  been  there.  The  only  mdividuals 
visible  were  the  Canadian,  and  the  dark-eyed  female. 
Both  were  seated  on  tlie  bench ; — ^the  one  smoking  his 
pipe  with  a  well  assumed  appearance  of  unconcern — the 
other  carding  her  wool,  but  with  a  hand  that  by  a  close 
observer  might  be  seen  to  tremble  in  its  office,  and  a 
cheek  that  was  paler  than  at  the  moment  when  we  first 
placed  her  before  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  Both, 
however,  started  with  unafleoted  surprise  on  seeing 
Captain  Biessington  and  his  little  force  turn  the  comer 
of  the  house  from  the  main  road;  and  certain  looks  of 
recognition  passed  between  all  parties,  that  proved  them 
to  be  no  strangers  to  each  other.  - 

*^Ah,  monsieur,*'  said  the  Canadian,  in  a  mingled 
dialect,  neither  French  nor  English,  while  he  attempted 
an  ease  and  freedom  of  manner  that  was  too  miserably 
affected  to  pass  current  with  the  mild  but  observant 
officer  whom  he  addressed,  **  how  much  surprise  I  am, 
and  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  a  long  times  since  you  came 
out  of  de  fort  I  hope  de  governeur  and  de  officir  be  all 
very  well.  I  was  linking  to  go  to-day  to  see  if  you  want 
any  ting.  I  have  got  some  nice  rum  of  the  Jamaique  for 
Capitaine  Erskine.  Will  you  please  to  try  some?" 
While  speaking,  the  voluble  host  of  the  Fleur  de  lis  had 
risen  from  his  seat,  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and  now  stood 
with  his  hands  thrust  into  his  pocketB  of  his  blanket 
eoat 

**  It  is  indeed  a  long  tigie  since  we  have  been  here. 
Master  Francois,*'  somewhat  sarcastically  and  drily  re- 
plied Captain  Biessington ;  **  and  you  have  not  visited  us 
quite  BO  otlen  latterly  yourself,  though  well  aware  we 
were  in  want  of  fresh  provisions.  I  give  you  all  due 
eredit,  however,  for  your  intention  of  coming  to-day,  but 
you  see  we  have  anticipated  you.  Still  this  is  not  the 
point  Where  is  the  Indian  who  fired  at  us  just  now  7 
and  how  is  it  we  find  yon  leagued  with  our  enemies  ?" 

**  What,  sir,  b  it  you  say  ?**  asked  the  Canadian,  hold- 
ing up  his  hands  with  feigned  astonishment  *f  Me 
league  myself  with  de  savage.  Upon  my  hcmour  I  did 
not  eee  nobody  fire,  or  I  should  tell  you.  I  love  de 
English  too  well  to  do  dem  harms.** 

•*Come,  oorae,  Fraa^oif,  no  nonieiiae.    If  I  cannot 


make  you  confeFs,  there  is  one  not  fiu"  fit)m  me  who  will. 
You  know  Colonfil  de  Haldimar  too  well  to  imagine  he 
will  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner :  if  he  detects  you  in 
a  falsehood,  he  will  certainly  cause  you  to  be  hanged  up 
at  the  first  tree.  Take  my  advice,  therefere,  and  say 
where  you  have  secreted  this  Indian ;  and  recollect,  if  wc 
fall  into  an  ambuscade,  your  life  will  be  forfeited  at  the 
first  shot  we  hear  fired.** 

At  this  moment  the  governor,  followed  by  his  adjutant, 
came  rapidly  up  to  the  spot  Captain  Biessington  com- 
municated  the  ill  success  of  his  queries,  when  the  former 
cast  on  the  terrified  Canadian  one  of  those  severe  and 
searching  looks  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  axsume. 

"*  Whore  is  the  rascal  who  fir^  at  us,  sirrah  ?  tell  me 
instantly,  or  you  have  not  five  minutes  to  live.** 

7*he  heart  of  mine  host  of  the  Fleur  de  lis  quailed 
within  him  at  this  formidable  threat;  and  the  usually 
ruddy  hue  of  his  countenance  had  now  given  place  to  an 
ashy  paleness.  Still  as  he  had  positively  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  matter  on  which  he  was  questioned, 
he  appeared  to  feel  his  safety  lay  in  adhering  to  his 
original  statement  Again,  therefore,  he  assured  the 
governor,  on  his  honour  (laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
as  he  spoke,)  that  wnat  he  had  already  stated  was  the 
&ct 

^Your  honour — you  pitiful  trading  scoundrel — ^how 
dare  you  talk  to  me  of  yonr  honour  7  Come,  sir,  confess 
at  once  where  you  have  secreted  this  fellow,  or  prepare 
to  die.** 

**  If  I  may  be  so  bold,  your  honour,**  said  one  of  Cap- 
tain Blessington*s  men,  **  the  Frenchman  lies.  When 
the  Ingian  fired  amonff  us,  this  fellow  was  peeping  under 
his  shoulder  and  watching  us  also.  If  I  had  not  seen 
him  too  often  at  the  fort  to  ^  mistaken  in  his  person,  I 
should  have  known  him,  at  all  events,  by  his  blanket  coat 
and  red  handkerchief.** 

This  blunt  statement  of  the  soldier,  confirmed  as  it 
was  the  instant  afterwards  by  one  of  his  comrades,  was 
damning  proof  against  the  Canadian,  even  if  the  fact  of 
the  rifle  being  discharged  from  the  front  of  the  hut  had 
not  already  satisfied  aU  parties  of  the  falsehood  of  his  as- 
sertion. 

**  Come  forward,  a  couple  of  files,  and  seize  this  villain,** 
resumed  the  governor  with  his  wonted  sternness  of  man- 
ner. *  **  Mr.  Lawson,  see  if  iiis  hut  does  not  afibrd  a  rope 
strong  enough  to  hang  the  traitor  from  dne  of  his  own 
apple  trees.** 

Both  parties  proceeded  at  the  same  moment  to  execute 
the  two  distinct  orders  of  their  chief.  The  Canadian 
was  now  firmly  secured  in  the  e^rasp  of  the  two  men  who 
had  given  evidence  against  him,  when,  seeing  all  the 
horror  of  the  droadf\il  lute  that  awaited  him,  he  confessed 
the  individual  who  had  fired  had  been  sitting  with  him 
the  instant  previously,  but  that  he  knew  no  more  of  him 
than  of  any  other  savage  occasionally  calling  at  the 
Fleur  de  lis.  He  added,  that  on  discharging  the  rifle  he 
had  bounded  across  the  palings  of  the  orchard,  and  fled 
in  the  direction  of  the  forest  He  denied  all  knowledge 
or  belief  of  an  ^nemy  waiting  in  ambush ;  stating, 
moreover,  even  the  individual  ii^  question  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  sortie  of  the  detachment  until  apprised  of 
their  near  approach  by  the  heavy  sound  of  the  gun  car- 
riages. 

**  Here  are  undeniable  proofe  of  the  man*s  villany*  sir,** 
said  the  adjutant,  returning  from  the  hut  and  exhibiting 
oMeets  of  new  and  fearful  ■  interest  to  the  governor. 
^  This  hat  and  rope  I  found  secreted  in  one  of  the  bed- 
rooms of  the  auberge.  The  fiist  is  evidently  Donellan*s; 
and  from  the  hook  attached  to  the  latter,  I  apprehend  it 
to  be  the  same  stated  to  have  been  used  by  Captain  de 
Haldimar  in  crossing  the  ditch.** 

The  governor  took  the  hat  and  rope  from  the  hands 
of  his  subordinate,  examined  them  attentively,  and  after 
a  few  moments  of  deep  musing,  during  which  his  coun- 
tenance underwent  several  rapid  though  scarcely  per- 
ceptible  changes,  turned  suddenly  ana  eagerly  to  the 
soldier  who  had  first  convicted  the  Canadian  in  his  false- 
hood, and  demanded  if  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  man 
who  had  fired  to  be  able  to  give  even  a  general  descrip. 
tion  of  his  person. 

^  Why  yes,  your  honour,  I  think  I  can ;  for  the  fellow 
stood  long  enough  after,  firing  his  piece,  for  a  painter  to 
have  taken  him  off  from  he^  to  foot  He  was  a  taller 
and  larger  man  by  fiir  than  our  biggest  grenadier,  and 
that  is  poor  Harry  l>onelIan,  as  your  honour  knows. 
But  as  for  h'ls  dress,  though  I  could  see  it  all,  I  scarcely 
can  tell  how  to  describe  it  All  I  *know  is,  he  was 
covered  with  smoked  deer  skin,  in  some  such  fiishion  as 
tho  great  chief  Fonteac,  only,  instead  of  having  his  head 
bare  and  shaved,  he  wore  a  Strange  outlandish  sort  of  a 
hat,  covered  over  with  wild  birds*  fbathert  in  front** 


"Enough,**  mterrupted  the  governor,  motioning  the 
man  to  silence ;  then,  m  an  under  tone  to  himseUI — **  By 
heaven,  the  very  same.**  A  shade  of  disappointment, 
and  suppressed  alarm,  passed  fapidly  across  his  brow ; 
it  was  but  momentary.  "Captain  Biessington,**  be  or- 
dered  quickly  and  impatiently,  "search  the  hut  and 
grounds  for  this  lurking  Indian,  who  is,  no  doubt,  se- 
creted in  the  neighbourhood.  Quick,  quick,  sir ;  there  is 
no  time  to  be  lost**  llien  in  an  intimidating  Xaoe  to 
the  Canadian,  who  had  already  dropped  on  his  kneev, 
supplicating  mer^,  and  vociferating  his  innocence  in  the 
same  breaUi, — **■  oo,  you  infernal  scoundrel,  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  repaid  our  confidence.  Where 
is  my  son,  sir  7  Or  have  you  alrradv  murdered  him,  as 
you  did  his  servant?  Tell  me,  you  villain,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  these  proofs  of  your  tr^u^cry  7  But  stay,  I  shall 
take  another  and  ^tter  opportunity  to  question  you.  Mr. 
Lawson,  secure  this  traitor  properly,  and  let  him  be  con- 
veyed to  the  centre  of  the  detachment.** 

Hie  mandate  was  promptly  obeyed ;  and  in  despite  of 
his  own  unceasing  prayers  and  protestations  of  innocence, 
and  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  dark-eyed  daughter 
Babette,  who  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees  at  his  side, 
the  stout  arms  of  mine  host  of  the  Flenr  de  lis  were  soon 
firmly  secured  behind  hb  back  with  the  strong  rope  that 
had  been  feund  under  such  suspicious  circumstances  in 
his  possession.  Before  he  was  marched  off,  howeyer  two 
of  the  men  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit,  returned  from 
the  orchard,  stating  that  further  search  was  now  fruitleas. 
They  had  penetrated  through  a  small  thicket  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  grounds,  and  had  distinctly  seen  a  man. 
answering  the  description  given  by  their  comrades,  in 
full  flight  towards  the  forest  skirting  the  heights  in  front 

The  governor  was  evidently  far  firom  being  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  a  search  too  late  instituted  to  leave 
even  a  prospect  of  success.  "  Where  are  the  Indian* 
principally  encamped,  sirrah  ?**  he  sternly  demanded  of 
his  captive ;  "  answer  me  truly,  or  I  will  carry  off  this 
wench  as  well,  and  if  a  single  hair  of  a  man  of  mine  be 
even  singed  by  a  shot  from  a  skulking  enemy,  you  may 
expect  to  see  her  bayoneted  before  your  eyes.** 

"  Ah,  my  God  !  Monsieur  le  Gouvemeor,*'  exclaimed 
the  affrighted  aubergiste,  "as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I 
shall  tellde  truth,  but  spare  my  child.  They  are  aU  in 
de  forest,  and  half  a  mile  from  de  little  river  dat  runs  be. 
tween  dis  and  de  Pork  Island.** 

"  Hog  Island,  I  suppose  you  mean.** 

"  Yes  sir,  de  Hog  Island  is  de  one  I  means.** 

"  Conduct  him  to  the  centre,  and  let  him  be  confronted 
with  the  prisoner,**  directed  the  governor,  addressing-  his 
adjutant ;  "  Captain  Biessington,  your  men  may  resume 
their  stations  in  the  ranks.**  The  order  was  ob^ed ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  tears  and  supphcations  of  the  now 
highly  excited  Babette,  who  flung  herself  upon  his  neck, 
and  was  only  removed  by  force,  the  terrified  Canadian 
was  borne  on  from  his  premises  by  the  troops. 


CHAPTER  X. 

While  this  scene  was  enacting  in  front  of  the  Fleur  de 
lis,  one  of  a  far  more  touching  and  painful  nature  was 
passing  in  the  very  heart  of  uie  detachment  itself.     At 
the  moment  when  the  halt  was  ordered  by  Captain  Bier' 
sington,  a  rumour  ran  through  the  ranks  that  they  bad 
reached  the  spot  destined  for  the  execution  of  thar  ill- 
fated  comrade.    Those  only  in  the  immediate  front  wero 
aware  of  the  true  cause;  but  although  the  report  of  the 
rifle  had  been  distinctly  heard  by  all,  it  had  been  attri* 
buted  by  those  in  the  rear  to  tiie  accidental  discharge  oC 
one  of  their  own  muskets.    A  low  murmur,  exprcssiw 
of  the  opinion  generally  entertamed,  passed  graduaBjr 
from  rear  to  front,  until  it  at  length  reached  the  ean  o^ 
the  delicate  drummer  boy  who  marched  behind  the  coffin^ 
His  face  was  still  buried  in  the  collar  of  his  coat ; 
what  was  left  uncovered  of  his  features  by  the  can, 
in  some  degree  hidden  by  the  forward  drooping  of  ms  ^Mft 
upon  his  chest  Hitherto  he  had  moved  almost  meohffBf- 
cally  along,  tottering  "and  dnbarrassing  mmselFat  t^^Hy" 
step  under  the  cumbrous  drum  that  was  suspended  flba 
a  belt  round  his  neck  over  the  left  thigh ;  but  uosr  tfa<rc 
was  a  certain  indescribable  drawing  up  of  the  frame,  amd 
tension  of  the  whole  person,  denoting  a  conceotraticnt  of 
all  the  moral  and  physical  energies, — a  sudden  workinff 
up,  as  it  were,  of  the  intellectual  and  corporeal  being  to 
some  determined  and  momentous  purpose. 

At  the  first  halt  of  the  detachment,  the  weary  sapport* 
ers  of  the  coffin  had  deposited  their  rude  and  sombre 
burden  upon  the  earth,  preparatory  to  its  being  resumed 
by  those  appointed  to  reheve  them.  The  dull  eouiKd 
emitted  by  the  hollow  fabric,  as  it  tooehed  the  ground, 
caught  the  ear  of  him  for  whom  it  was  destln^,  and  1^^ 
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tamed  to  gtae  upon  the  sad  and  lonely  teneacBt  so 
shortly  to  become  his  final  restuig  pkce.  There  wis  an 
sir  of  calm  eofflposnre  and  dignified  sorrow  upon  his 
teyw,  that  inlbsed  respect  into  tht  hearts  of  aU  who  be- 
hcdd  him ;  and  eren  the  men  selected  to  do  the  doty  of 
sxocqtioftrni  soo^hC  to  evade  his  glance,  as  his  steady  eje 
wandered  from  right  to  left  of  the  6tal  rank.  His  atten- 
tioti,  however^  was  principally  diieeted  towards  the  ooffin, 
which  lay  be&re  him ;  on  this  he  gtsed  fixedly  lor  up- 
wards of  a  minale.  He  then  turned  his  eyes  in  the  di- 
rectioa  of  the  ibrt,  shuddered,  heaved  a  profiMmd  sigh, 
ajKi  leoUng  up  to  heaves,  with  the  apparent  fervoor  that 
becajne  his  sitasitien,  secmd  to  pray  §br  a  moment  or 
two  inwardly  and  devoutly.  Tlw  thick  and  almost 
safibcating  fcnsthingorooe  immediately  beyond  the  oo^ 
&n^  was  new  distinctly  heard  by  alL  Hallowiy  started 
fr<un  (ns  attitode  of  devotion,  gaaedcamestly  on  the  form 
wfaenoe  it  proceeded,  and  then  wildly  ezteadin^  bis  arms, 
suflEewd  a  snile  of  sstisfcrtina  to  iHmniiie  his  pale  fea- 
tures. All  e^es  were  now  tnrned  opon  the  drammer 
boy,  who,  evidently  labouring  onder  ooomlsive  ezcits- 
meat  of  feeUng^  suddenly  damd  his  cap  and  instrmment 
to  tho  esrth,  and  fiew  as  fiist  as  his  tottering  and  oncer- 
tain  steps  would  admit  across  the  coffin,  and  into  the 
arms  eitended  to  receive  him. 

**  Mf  JSllen  I  oh,  my  own  devoted,  hot  too  unhappy 
EDeni"  passions foiy  exclaimed  the  soldiM',  as  he  daisied 
the  slight  and  agitated  fi>rm  of  his  disguised  wife  to  his 
throbbing  heart.  **This,  this,  indeed  i»  joy  even  in 
doUJi.  I  tbongiit  I  eoald  have  died  more  happily  without 
yoo,  bat  nature  togs  powerfiiUy  at  my  heart;  and  tb  see 
yoQ  onee  more,  to  fed  yoo  once  more  Aere,"  (and  he 
pr^Mgd  bcr  wildly  to  his  chest,)  **  is  indeed  a  Uias  that 
robs  my  approaching  &te  of  half  its  tenor.*' 

**'  Oh  Re^^naid !  my  dearfy  beloved  Reginald !  my  mur- 
dered hosband  t"  shrieked  the  unhappy  woman ;  *'  your 
Ellen  will  not  sarvive  yon.  Her  heart  is  already  broken, 
though  she  cannot  weep ;  but  the  same  grave  shall  con- 
tain OS  both.  Reginald,  do  yoo  believe  me  ?  I  swear  it; 
the  same  grave  shall  contain  us  both." 

Exhanjted  with  the  fitigue  and  excitement  she  had 
nndcrgooe,the  fiuthful  and  affectionate  creature  now  lay, 
wilhoot  sense  or  motion,  in  the  arms  of  her  wretched 
hosband.  HaUoway  bore  her,  onopposed,  a  pace  or  two 
in  advance,  and  deposited  her  onconsclous  form  on  the 
&tal  coffin. 

No  language  of  oars  can  render  iustice  to  the  trying 
diaracter  of  the  staene.  All  who  witnessed  it  were  pain- 
fiiUy  mffecled,  and  over  thehronzed  cheek  of  many  a  vete- 
ran coursed  a. tear,  that,  Uke  that  of  Siemens  recording 
an^el,  might  have  blotted  oot  a  catalogue  of  sins.  Al- 
thou^  eaeh  was  prepared  to  expect  a  reprimand  from 
the  covemor,  &>r  sobering  the  prisoner  to  quit  bis  station 
in  Che  ranki^  hnmajiity  and  nature  pleaded  too  power- 
fiilhr  in  his  behalf,  and  neither  officer  or  man  attempted 
to  interfere,  nnless  with  a  view  to  render  assistance. 
Captain  Krskine,  in  particolar,  was  deeply  pained,  and 
woold  have  given  any  thing  to  recal  the  harsh  language 
he  had  osed  towards  the  supposed  idle  and  inattentive 
drummer  boy.  Taking  from  <&  pocket  in  his  uniform  a 
small  flask  of  brandy,  which  he  had  provided  against 
cssoaihies,  tlie  oompasNoiiatixig  officer  slight!  v  roiticd  the 
head  of  the  pale  and  onconscioos  woman  with  one  hand, 
whUe  with  the  other  he  introduced  a  few  drops  between 
her  parted  tips.  HaUowav  knelt  at  the  opposite  side  of 
Che  coffin;  one  hand  searching,  but  in  vain,  the  suspended 
pulse  of  his  inaninurf^  wife ;  the  other,  unbuttoning  tlie 
breast  of  the  dnim-boy*s  jacket,  which,  with  every  other 
pot  of  the  equipment,  sfaio  wore  beneath  the  loose  great 
eo^so  efle^uaUy  accomplishing  her  disguisr. 

each  was  (he  position  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  truly 
Wlimwriiil  inhut,  at  the  moment  when  Colonel  de  Hal. 
dinar  eaufr  op  vrith  his  new  prisoner,  to  mark  what 
ejfeet  wouU  be  prodooed  on  HaUoway  by  his  unexpected 
appearance.    Wa  own  sorprise  and  disappointment  may 
be  eajMf  conceived,  when,  in  the  ferm  of  the  recumbent 
being  who  seemed-  to  engross  universal  attention,  he  re- 
cognised, by  the  Mr  and  streanung  hair,  and  half  ex- 
posed bosom,  Che  nnfertonote  being  whom,  onl^  two 
homs  pfcvio«ly,  he  had  spurned  from  hi«  feet  m  the 
costume  of  her  own  sex,  and  reduced,  by  the  vicdence  of 
her  grief; to  aUnort  inftntine  debility.  Question  succeeded 
qoeiCiua  to  tfaoss  aroond,  but  without  diciting  any  due 
tetbe  means  by  whi6h  thb  mysteriovs  disguise  had  been 
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effected.  No  one  had  been  aware,  until  tho  truth  was  so 
singularly  and  suddenly  revealed,  the  supposed  drummer 
was  any  other  than  one  of  tlie  lads  attached  to  the  grena- 
diers; and  OS  fer  the  other  facts,  they  spoke  too  plainly 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  sfovernor  to  need  expiana- 
tion.  Once  more,  however,  the  detachment  was  called 
to  order.  HaUoway  struck  his  hand  violently  upon  his 
brow,  kissed  the  won  lips  of  his  sttU  unconscious  wife, 
breathing  as  he  did  so,  a  half  murmured  hope  she  roi^rht 
indeed  be  the  corpee  she  appeared.  He  then  raised  him- 
self  from  the  eartli  with  a  Ught  and  elastic  yet  firm  move* 
ment,  and  resumed  the  place  he  had  previously  occupied, 
where,  to  his  surprise,  he  beheld  a  second  victim  bound, 
and,  apparently,  devoted  to  the  same  desfth.  When  the 
eyes  cf  the  two  unhappy  men  met,  the  governor  closely 
watched  the  expression  of  the  countenance  of  each ;  but 
ohhough  the  Canadian  started  on  beholding  the  soldier, 
it  might  be  merely  because  he  saw  the  latter  arrayed  in 
the  garb  of  death,  and  feUowed  by  the  most  unequivocal 
demonstrations  of  a  doom  to  wbi«i  he  himself  was,  in  aU 
probabiUty,  devoted.  As  fer  HaUoway,  his  look  betrayed 
neither  consciousness  nor  recognition ;  and  though  too 
proud  to  express  complaint  or  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings 
of  his  heart,  his  whole  soul  appeared  to  be  absorbed  m 
the  unhappy  partner  of  his  luckless  destiny.  Presently 
he  saw  her  borne,  and  in  tho  same  state  of  insensibiUty, 
in  the  arms  of  Captain  Erskine  and  Lieutenant  Leshe, 
towards  the  hut  of  his  feUow  prisoner,  and  he  heard  the 
former  officer  enjoin  the  weeping  girl,  Babette,  to  whose 
charge  they  deUvered  her  over,  to  pay  every  attention  to 
her  bet  situation  might  require.  The  detachment  then 
proceeded. 

I'he  narrow  but  deep  and  rapid  river  alluded  to  by  the 
Canadian,  as  running  midway  between  tho  town  and 
Hog  Island,  derived  its  source  fer  within  the  forest,  and 
formed  the  bed  of  one  of  those  wUd,  dark,  and  thickly 
wooded  ravines  so  common  in  America.  As  it  neored 
the  Detroit,  however,  the  abruptness  of  its  banks  was  so 
considerably  lessened,  as  to  render  tho  approach  to  it  on 
the  town  side  over  an  almost  imperceptible  slope.  Within 
a  few  yards  of  its  mouth,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a 
^de  but  strong  wooden  bridge,  over  which  lay  the  hi&^h 
^road,  had  been  constructed  by  tiie  French ;  and  from  the 
centre  of  this,  all  the  circmt  of  intermediate  clearing, 
even  to  the  very  skirt  of  the  ferest,  was  distinctly  com- 
manded bv  the  naked  eye.  To  the  right,  on  approaching 
it  from  the  town,  lay  the  adjacent  shores  of  Canada, 
washed  by  the  broad  waters  of  the  Detroit,  on  which  it 
was  thrown  into  strong  reUef^  and  which,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  in  front,  was  seen  to  diverge  into  two 
distinct  channels,  pursuing  each  a  separate  course,  until 
they  again  met  at  the  western  extremity  of  Hog  Island. 
On  the  left,  and  in  the  front,  rose  a  succession  of  sUghtly 
undulating  hills,  which,  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than 
half  a  mile,  terminated  in  an  elevation  considerably  above 
the  imme<hate  level  of  the  Detroit  side  of  the  ravine. 
That,  again,  was  crowned  with  thick  and  overhanging 
ferest,  taking  its  circular  sweep  around  the  fort  The  in- 
termediate groimd  was  studded  over  with  rude  stumps  of 
trees,  and  bore,  in  various  directions,  distinct  proon  of 
the  spoliation  wrought  among  the  infent  possessions  of 
tho  murdered  English  setders.  Tho  view  to  the  rear  was 
less  open ;  the  town  being  partiaUy  hidden  by  the  fruit- 
laden  orchards  that  lined  Sie  intervening  high  road,  and 
hung  priiyci pally  on  its  left.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
the  lort  Between  these  orchards  and  the  distant  ferest 
lay  a  line  of  open  country,  feUy  commanded  by  its  can- 
non,  even  to  the  ravine  we  have  described,  and  in  a 
sweep  that  embraced  every  thing  from  the  bridge  itself 
to  the  forest,  in  which  aU  trac^  of  its  source  was  lost 

When  the  detachment  had  arrived  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  bridge,  they  were  made  to  file  off  to  the  left,  untU 
the  last  gun  had  come  up.  They  were  then  fronted;  the 
rear  section  of  Csptain  Erskine's  company  resting  on 
the  road,  and  the  loft  flank,  covered  by  the  two  first  guns 
pointed  obliquely,  both  in  front  and  rear,  to  ffuord  agahist 
surprise,  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  Indians  stealing 
round  to  the  cover  of  the  ordluirds.  The  route  by  wfaicn 
they  had  approached  this  spot  was  upwards  of  two  miles 
in  extent ;  but,  as  they  now  filed  off  into  the  open  ground, 
the  leading  sections  observed,  in  a  direct  line  over  the 
cleared  country,  and  at  the  distance  of  Uttle  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mUe,  the  dark  ramparts  of  the  fertress 
that  ebntalned  their  comrades,  and  could  even  distinguish 


the  uniibrms  of  the  officers  and  men  drawn  up  in  line 
along  the  works,  where  they  were  evidently  assembled  to 
witness  the  execution  of  the  sentence  on  HaUoway. 

Such  a  sight  as  that  of  the  EngUsh  so  fer  from  their 
fert,  was  not  Ukely  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Indians. 
Their  encampment,  of  the  Canadian  had  truly  stated,  lay 
within  the  ferest,  and  beyond  the  elevated  ground  already 
aUuded  to ;  and  to  have  crossed  the  ravine,  or  ventured 
out  of  reach  of  the  cannon  of  the  fert,  would  have  been 
to  have  sealed  the  destruction  of  the  detachment  But 
file  officer  to  whom  their  security  was  entrusted,  although 
he  had  his  own  particular  views  fer  venturing  thus  far, 
knew  also  at  what  point  to  stop ;  and  such  was  the  con- 
fidence of  his  men  in  his  skiU  and  prudence,  they  would 
have  fearlessly  fello\^cd  wherever  he  might  have  chosen 
to  lead.  Still,  even  amid  oU  the  solemnity  of  prepara- 
tion attendant  on  the  duty  they  were  out  to  perform,  there 
was  a  natural  and  secret  apprehensiveness  about  each, 
that  caused  him  to  cast  his  e^cs  frequently  and  fixedly 
on  that  part  of  the  forest  which  was  known  to  afford 
cover  to  their  merciless  fees.'  At  times  they  fencied  they 
beheld  the  dark  and  flitting  forms  of  men  gUding  from 
tree  to  tree  alonff  the  skirt  of  tho  wood ;  but  when  they 
gazed  again,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  seen,  and  tho 
lUusion  was  at  once  ascribed  to  the  heavy  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  action  of  their  own  precautionary  in- 
stincts. 

Meanwhile  the  solemn  tragedy  of  death  was  preparing 
in  mournful  sUence.  On  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and 
visible  to  those  even  within  tho  fort,  was  placed  the  cofiui 
of  HaUoway,  and  at  twelve  paces  in  front  were  drawn  up 
the  six  rank  and  file  on  whom  had  devolved,  by  lot,  the 
cruel  duty  of  the  day.  With  calm  and  fearle^  eye  the 
prisoner  surveyed  dne  preparations  fi)r  his  approaching 
end ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  inward  working  of  his 
mind,  there  was  not  among  the  assembled  soldiery  one 
individual  whose  countenance  betrayed  so  little  of  sorrow 
and  emotion  as  his  own.  With  a  firm  step,  when  sum- 
moned, he  moved  towards  the  fatal  coffin,  dashing  his  cap 
to  the  earth  as  he  advanced,  and  baring  his  chest  with  the 
dmractcristic  contempt  of  deaUi  of  the  soldier.  When  he 
had  reached  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  he  turned  feeing 
his  comrades,  and  knelt  upon  the  coffin.  Captain  Bles- 
sington,  who,  permitted  if  the  goircmor,  had  followed 
him  with  a  sad  heart  and  heavy  step,  now  drew  a  prajrer. 
book  from  his  pocket,  and  read  fix>m  it  in  a  low  voice. 
He  then  closed  the  volume,  Ustened  to  sometiiing  the  pri- 
soner  earnestly  oommunieated  to  him,  received  a  small 
packet  which  he  drew  Aran  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  shook 
him  lonff  and  cordiany  by  the  hand,  and  then  hastily  re- 
sumed his  post  at  the  head  of  the  detadiment 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  viUage,  led  by  curio- 
sity, hod  feUowed  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  execution 
of  the  condemned  aoMier;  and  above  the  heads  of  the 
line,  and  erovming  the  slope,  were  coUected  poups  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  ttiat  gove  a  stiU  more  imposing 
character  to  the  scene.  Every  eye  was  now  turned  upon 
the  firing  party,  who  only  awaited  the  signal  to  execute 
their  melancholy  office,  when  suddenly,  in  the  direction 
of  the  ferest,  and  upon  the  extreme  height,  there  burst 
the  tremendous  and  deafening  yeUs  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand savages.  For  an  instant  HaUoway  was  forgotten  in 
the  instinctive  sense  of  individual  danger,  and  aU  gazed 
eagerly  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  their  enemy.  Prc- 
eently  a  man,  naked  to  the  waiAt,  his  body  and  fece  be- 
smeared wi^  streaks  of  black  and  red  paint,  and  Ms 
whole  attitude  expressing  despair  and  honror,  vras  seen 
flying  down  the  height  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to 
the  extreme  peril  in  whidi  he  stood.  At  about  fif^  paces 
in  his  rear  foUowed  a  dozen  boundbg,  screaming  In- 
dians, armed  with  upUfted  tomahawks,  whose  anxietjr  in 
pursuit  lent  them  a  speed  that  even  surpassed  the  efforts 
of  fiight  itself  It  was  evident  the  object  of  the  pursued 
was  to  reach  the  detachment,  that  of  Uie  pursuers  to  pre* 
vent  him.  The  struggle  vnis  maintained  fer  a  few  mo- 
ments with  equality,  but  in  the  end  the  latter  were  tri- 
umphant, and  at  each  step  the  distance  that  separated 
them  became  less.  At  the  first  alarm,  the  detechment, 
with  the  exception  of  the  firing  party,  who  stiU  occupied 
their  ground,  had  been  thrown  into  square,  and,  with  a 
gun  planted  in  each  angle,  awaited  the  attack  momenta- 
rily expected.  But  although  the  heights  were  now  aUve 
with  the  dusky  ferms  of  naked  warriors,  who,  firom  the 
skirt  of  the  forest,  watehtd  the  exertions  of  their  fellows. 
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the  pursuit  of  the  wretched  fugitive  waa  confined  to 
tbesc  alone.  Foremost  of  the  latter,  and  distinguished 
hy  his  violent  exertions  and  fiendish  cries,  was  the  tail 
and  wildly  attired  warrior  of  the  Flear  do  lis.  At  every 
bound  he  gained,  upon  his  victim.  Already  were  they 
descending  the  nearest  of  the  undulating  hills,  ^  both 
now  became  coDspicuous  otnects  to  all  around;  but  prin- 
cipally the  pm^uer,  whose  gigantic  frame  and  extraordi- 
'  nary  speed  riveted  every  eye,  even  while  the  interest  of 
all  was  excited^^r  the  wretched  fugitive  alone. 

At  that  moment  Halloway,  who  had  been  gazing  on 
tho  scene  with  an  astonishment  little  inferior  to  that  of 
his  comrades,  sprang  suddenly  to  his  Icet  upon  the  coffin, 
and  waving  bis  hand  in  the  direction  of  the  pursuing 
enemy,  shouted  aloud  in  a.  voice  of  mingled  joy  and 
triumph,^- 

•*  Ha !  Almighty  God,  I  thank  thee !  Here,  here  comes 
one  who  alone  has  the  power  to  snatch  me  from  my  im» 
pending  doom.*' 

"•  By  Heaven,  the  traitor  confesses,  and  presumes  to 
triumph  in  his  guilt,**  exclaimed  the  voice  of  one,  who, 
while  closely  attending  to  eveir  movement  of  the  In- 
dions,  was  also  vigilantly  watchmg  the  effect  likely  to  be 
fHToduced  on  the  prisoner  by  this  unexpected  interrup- 
tion.   **Corporal,  do  your  duty.** 

"Stay,  stay— one  moment  stay!**  implored  Halloway 
with  uplifled  hand?. 

•*  Do  your  duty,  sir,**  fiercely  repeated  the  governor. 

**  Oh  stop^for  God's  sake,  stop !  Another  moment  and 
he  will  be  here,  and  I ** 

Ho  said  no  more — a  dozen  bullets  penetrated  his  body 
— one  passed  directly  through  his  heart  He  leaped  seve- 
ral feet  in  the  air,  and  then  fell  heavily,  a  lifeless  bleed- 
ing corpse,  across  the  coffin. 

Meanwhile  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  was  continued, 
but  i>y  the  warrior  of  the  fleur  de  us  alone.  Aware  of 
their  inefficiency  to  kee^  pace  with  this  singular  being, 
his  companions  had  reUnquished  the  chase,  and  now 
stood  reding  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  the  wretched 
Halloway  had  first  recognised  his  supposed  deliverer, 
watching  eagerly,  though  within  musket  shot  cxf  the 
detachment,  the  result  of  a  race  on  which  so  much 
apparently  depended.  Neither  party,  however,  attempted 
to  mterfere  with  the  other,  fer  all  eyes  were  now  turned 
on  the  flying  man  and  his  pursuer  with  an  interest  that 
(ksnoted  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  one  to  evade  and 
the  other  to  attain  the  accomplishment  of  his  object 
The  immediate  course  taken  was  in  a  direct  line  for  the 
ravine,  which  it  evidently  was  the  object  of  the  fugitive 
to  clear  at  its  nearest  point  Already  had  be  approached 
within  a  fbw  paces  of  its  brink,  and  every  eye  was  fes- 
tenod  on  the  point  where  it  was  ejqiected  the  doubtful 
leap  would  be  taken,  when  suddenly,  as  if  despairing  to 
accomplish  it  at  a  bound,  he  turned  to  the  left,  and  wmd- 
ing  along  its  bonk,  renewed  his  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
the  bridge.  This  movement  occasioned  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  parties,  which  was  fevourable  to  the  pur- 
sued. Hitherto  they  had  been  so  immediately  on  a  line 
with  each  other,  it  was  impossible  for  the  detachment  to 
bring  a  musket  to  bear  upon  the  warrior,  without  en- 
dangering him  whose  life  they  ware  anxious  to  preserve. 
FoT  a  moment  or  two  his  body  was  fairly  exposed,  and  a 
dozen  muskets  we^  dischaiged  at  intervals  from  the 
square,  but  all  without  success.  Recovering  his  lost 
ground,  he  soon  brought  the  pursued  again  in  a  line  be- 
tween himself  and  the  detachment,  edgmg  rapidly  nearer 
to  him  as  he  advanced,  and  utterinr  terrific. yells,  that 
were  echoed  back  hom  his  compamons  on  the  brow  of 
the  hilL  It  was  eviden^  however,  his  otjeci  was  the  re- 
capture, not  the  destruction,  of  the  fiying  man,  for  more 
than  once  did  he  brandish  his  menacing  tomahawk  in 
rapid  sweeps  around  his  head,  as  if  preparing  to  dart  it, 
and  as  oflen  did  he  check  the  movement  The  scene  at 
each  succeeding  moment  became  more  critical  and  in- 
tensely interesting.  The  strength  of  the  pursued  was 
now  nearly  exhauste^  while  that  of  his  formidable  enemy 
seemed  to  sufikr  no  diminution.  Leap  after  leap  he  took 
with  fearful  superiority,  sideling  as  he  advanced.  Al- 
ready had  he  closed  upon  his  victim,  while  witha  spring- 
hig  eflK>rt  a  hup  and  bony  hand  was  extended  to  secure 
his  shoulder  m  his  grasp^  The  effort  was  fatal  to 
him ;  fer  in  reaching  too  fiir  he  lost  his  balaiace,  and  fell 
lieavily  upon  the  sward.  A  shout  of  exultation  burst 
from  the  Ei^lish  troqps,  and  numerous  voices  now  en- 
couraged the  pursued  to  renew  his  exertions.  The  ad- 
vice was  not  lost;  and  although  only  a  few  seconds  had 
elapsed  between  the  fall  and  recovery  of  his  porsuer,  the 
wretched  fbgitive  had  already  greatly  increased  the  dis- 
tance  that  separated  them.  A  cry  of  savage  rage  and 
disappointment  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  gigantic  war- 
rior; and  cqnoentrating  all  his  remaining. ftrength  and 


speed  into  one  final  effort,  he  bounded  and  leapt  like  a  deer 
of  the  forest  whence  he  came.  The  opportunity  for  re- 
capture, however,  had  been  lost  m  his  faU,  for  already 
the  pursued  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  high  road,  and 
on  the  pomt  of  tumbg  the  extremity  of  the  bridge.  One 
only  resource  was  now  left :  the  warrior  suddenly  checked 
himself  in  his  course,  and  remained  stationary;  then 
raising  and  droppin|r  hia  glittering  weapon  several  times 
in  a  balancing  posiUon,  he  waited  untU  the  pursued  had 
gamed  the  highest  point  of  the  open  bridge.  At  thai 
moment  the  ghttering  steel,  aimed  with  singmar  aocoraey 
and  precision,  ran  whistling  through  the  air,  and  with 
such  velocity  of  movement  as  to  be  almost  invisible  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  attempted  to  follow  it  in  iU  threat- 
ening course.  All  expected  to  see  it  enter  into  the  bsaia 
against  which  it  had  been  directed;  but  the  fiigitive  had 
marked  the  movement  in  time  to  save  himself  by  stooping 
low  to  the  6arth,  while  the  weapon,  passing  over  him,  en- 
tered with  a  deadly  and  crashing  sound  into  the  brain  of 
the  weltering  corpse.  This  danger  passed,  be  sprang 
once  more  to  his  feet,  nor  paused  again  in  his  flight  unti^ 
fiiint  and  exhausted,  he  sank  without  motion  under  the 
veiy  bayonets  of  the  firing  party. 

A  new  direction  was  now  given  to  the  interest  of  the 
assembled  and  distinct  crowds  that  had  witne«ed  these 
startling  incidents.  Scarcely  had  the  wretched  man 
gained  the  protection  of  the  soldiery,  when  a  shriek  di- 
vided  the  air,  so  wild,  so  piercing,  and  so  unearth^,  that 
even  the  warrior  of  the  Fleur  de  lis  seemed  to  lose  sight 
•of  his  victim,  m  the  harrowing  interest  produce^  by  that 
dreadfhl  scream.  All  turned  their  eyes  for  a  BMpait  in 
the  quarter  whence  it  proceeded;  when  present^,  from 
behind  the  groups  of  Canadiaiv  crowning  the  dope,  was 
seen  flying,  with  the  rapidi^  of  thought,  one  who  resem- 
bled rather  a  spectrie  than  a  being  of  earth ; — ^it  was  thb 
wife  of  Halloway.  Her  long  &ir  hair  was  wild  and 
streaming — ^her  feet,  and  legs,  and  arms  were  naked-* 
and  one  solitary  and  scanty  garment  displayed  rather 
than  concealed  the  symmetry  of  her  delicate  person. 
She  flew  to  the  fatal  bridge,  threw  herself  on  the  body  of 
her  bleeding  husband,  and  imprinting  her  warm  kisses  on 
his  bloody  lips,  for  a  moment  or  two  presented  the  image 
of  pne  whose  reason  has  fled  for  e¥er.  Suddenly  she 
started  from  the  earth ;  her  face,  her  hands,  and  her  gar- 
ment  so  saturated  with  the  blood  of  her  husband,  that  a 
feeling  of  horror  crept  throughout  the  veins  of  all  who 
beheld  her.  She  stood  upon  the  coffin,  and  across  the 
corpse— raised  her  eyes  and  hands  imploringly  to  Heaven 
— and  then,  in  accents  wilder  even  than  her  words,  ut- 
tered an  imprecation  that  sounded  like  the  prophetic 
warning  of  some  unholy  spirit 

*^ Inhuman  murderer!**  she  exclaimed,  in  tones  that 
ahnost  paralysed  the  ears  on  which  it  fell,  "  if  there  be  a 
God  of  justice  and  of  truth,  he  will  avenge  this  devilish 
deed.  Yes,  Colonel  de  Haldimar,  a  prophetic  voice 
whispers  to  my  soul,  that  even  as  I  have  seen  perish  be- 
fere  my  eyes  all  I  loved  on  earth,  without  mercy  and 
without  hope,  so  even  shall  you  witness  the  destruction 
of  your  accursed  race.    B(erc— here — ^here,**  and  she 


on 


to  witness  tlie  result  of  oerUin  pfeparaUeo* 
by  toxcbligbt  in  the  centre  of  the  barrack 


pointed  downwards,  with  singular  energy  of  action,  to 
the  corpse  of  her  husband,  *'here  shall  Uieir  blood  flow 
till  every  vestige  of  his  own  is  washed  away ,  and  oh,  if 
there  be  spared  one  branch  of  thy  detested  family,  may 
it  be  only  that  they  may  be  reserved  for  some  death 
too  horrible  to  be  conceived  V* 

Overcome  by  the  frantic  energy  with  which  she  had 
uttered  these  appalling  words,  she  sank  backwards,  and 
fell,  uttering  another  uiriek,into  the  arms  of  the  warrior 
of  the  Fleur  de  lis,  who  bore  ofi  his  jHize  in  triumph,  and 
fled,  with  nearly  the  same  expedition  he  had  previously 
manifested,  in  the  direction  of  the  forest  before  any  one 
oould  recover  sufficiently  from  the  effect  of  the  scene 
to  think  even  of  interfering. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  so  fertile  in  melan- 
choly incident,  to  which  the  previous  pages  have  been  de- 
vpted,  that  the  drawbridge  (^Detroit  was,  for  the  third 
time  since  the  investment  of  the  garrison,  lowered ;  not,  as 
previously,  with  a  disregard  of  the  inUmation  that  might 
be  given  tc  those  without  by  the  sullen  and  eehoii^  rattle 
of  its.  ponderous  chains,  but  with  a  caation  attesting 
how  much  secrecy  of  purpose  was  sought  to  be  preserved. 
There  was,  however,  no  array  of  armed  men  within  the 
walls,  that  denoted  an  expedition  of  a  bostHe  character. 
Overcome  with  the  harassing  duties  of  the  day,  the 
chief  portion  of  the  troops  had  retired  to  rest  and  a  few 
groups  of  the  guard  alone  were  to  be  seen  walking  «p 
and  down  in  front  of  their  post,  apparently  with  a  view 
to  check  th9  ifjifluence  of  midnight  drowsiness,  but,  in 


reality 

going 

square. 

In  the  midst  of  an  anxious  group  of  officers,  compris- 
ing nearly  all  of  that  rank  within  the  fort,  stood  two 
individuals,  attired  in  a  costume  having  nothing  in  con>- 
mon  with  the  gay  and  martial  habiliments  of  the  former. 
They  were  tall,  handsome  yonng  men,  whose  native 
elegance  of  carriage  was  bat  imperfectly  hidden  nnder 
an  equipment  evidently  adopted  for,  and  otherwise falhf 
answering,  the  purpose  af  disguise.    A  bhie  cotton  sbrtl 
jacket,  closely  fitting  to  the  person,  trowsers  of  the  same 
material,  a  pair  of  strong  deer<«kin  moccasins,  and  a 
coloured  handkerchief  ti^  loosely  round  the  collar  of  • 
checked  shirt  the  whole  surtnomaAed  by  a  rough  bbnktt 
coat,  formed  the  principal  portion  of  their  garb.    Each, 
moreover,  wore  a  false  pmu  of  JWut  nine  'inehes  io 
length,  the  effeet  of  which  was  completely  to  efaaage 
the  character  of  the  countena»oe,  and  lend  to  the  lea^ 
tures  a  Canadian-like  expressiou.    A  red  worsted  cap, 
Ksembling  a  bomuH  de  mitt  was  thrown  careleasly 
over  the  side  of  the  bead,  wbii^  ooQld.  at  any  moment, 
when  deeper  disguise  should  be  deemed  necesaair,  eom- 
mand  the  additional  protoctieo  «f  the  rude  hood  that  foil 
back  apoa  tb*  shoohiotv  ftom  the  collar  of  the  ooat  to 
which  k  was  attached.    Into  a  broad  belt,  that  eneircM 
the  jaeiiet  of  each,  wtre  thmat  a  brace  of  pistob  aiid  a 
strong  dagger;  the  whefc  so  disposed,  however,  as  to  be 
invisible  when   the  ontar  garment  was  dosed  t  Uua, 
agam,  w«  eonfined  bgp  a  rode  sash  of  worsted  of  difbr- 
ent  eokMira,  not  tfnlilw,  in  texture  and  quality,  what  b 
worn  b^  onr  sergMnla  at  the  present  day.    They  wara 
olherwiw  aim«d,  however,  and  in  a  less  soeret  manner. 
Acrow  the  right  shoulder  of  each  was  thrown  a  belt  ef 
worsted  also,  to  which  were  attached  a  rude  peiwder 
bom  and  shot  f>ooch,  with  a  fbw  straggling  bttBeta, 
»iaoed  there  as  if  rather  by  accident  than  design.    tkA 
nM  earelesdy  in  his  lefl  hand,  and  with  iU  bott  Mst. 
ing  a»  the  earth,  a  long  gun ;  completing  an  appearance, 
the  attainment  of  which  had,  in  all  probability,  beea 
sedokmsly  sought, — that  of  a  Canadian  dud^-hunter. 

A  metamorphosis   so   ludicrously  operated  in  the 
usually  elegant  costume  of  two  young  English  ofi^cersi, 
— fer  such  they  were, — ^might  have  been  expected  to 
afferd  scope  to  the  pleasantry  of  their  companions,  and 
to  call  forth  those  sallies  which  the  intimacy  of  friend- 
ship  and  the  freemasonry  of  the  profession  would  have 
fuller  justified.    But  the  events  that  had  occurred  in  soch 
rapid  succession,  since  the  preceding  midnight,  were 
still  painfully  impressed  on  the  recollection  Sf  all,  and 
some  there  were  who  looked  as  if  they  never  would 
smile  again;  neither  laugh  nor  jeering,  therefere,  es- 
caped  the  lips  of  one  of  the  surrounding  group.    Every 
countenance  wore  a  cast  of  thought — a  character  of 
abstraction,  ill  suited  to  the  indulgence  of  levity ;  and 
the  little  conversation  that  pateed  &tween  them  was  in 
a  low  and  serious  tone.    It  was  evident  sbme  powerftil 
and  absorbing  dread  existed  in  ^  mind  of  each,  indue 
ing  him  rather  to  indulge  in  communion  with  his  own 
thoughts  and  impressions,  than  to  communicate  them  to 
others.    Even  the  governor  himself  had,  for  a  moment, 
put  off  his  usual  distance,  to  assume  an  air  of  unfeigned 
concern,  and  it  might  be  dejection,  contrasting  strongly 
with  his  habitual  haughtiness.    Hitherto  he  had  been 
walking  to  and  flro,  a  little  apart  from  the  group,  and 
with  a  hurrledncss  and  indecision  of  movement  that 
betrayed  to  all  the  extreme  agitation  of  his  mind.    Yor 
once,  however,  ho  appealed  to  be,  if  not  insensible  to 
observation,  indifferent  to  whatever  comments  might  bo 
fermed  or  expressed  by  those  who  witnessed  hisemotioe. 
He  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  aiyutant,  who  com- 
municated something  in  a  low  voice. 

** Let  him  be  brought  up.  Mr.  Lawson,**  wastha  rophr. 
Then  advancing  into  the  heart  of  the  group,  and  ad- 
dressing the  two  adventurers,  he  enquired,  in  a  tone  that 
startled  from  its  singular  mildness,  **  if  they  were  piro- 
vided  with  every  thing  they  required.*' 

An  affirmative  rep^  was  given,  when  the  goven>ory 
taking  the  taller  of  the  yonng  men  aside,  conversed 
with  him  earnestly,  and  in  a  tone  of  affection  strang^jr 
blended  with  despondency.  The  interview,  howo^er, 
was  short,  fer  Mr.  Lawson  now  made  his  appearance, 
conducting  an  individual  who  has  already  been  Intro- 
duccd  to  our  readers.  It  was  the  Canadian  of  the  Fleor 
de  lis.  The  adjutant  placed  a  small  wooden  crucifix  in 
the  bauds  of  the  governor. 

*^  Franyois,"  said  the  latter,  impressively,  **  yon  know 
the  torms  on  which  f  have  consented  to  spare  yoor  Ufis^ 
Swear,  then,  by  this  cross ;  that  you  will  be  faithful  ta 
yoor  UmHf  that  naither  trtachiery  nor  «yasi(m  timik  Im 
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«nd  ihat  yoa  will,  to  tbo  ntnoaC  of  joor 
power,  aid  in  cvnvej'ra^  these  geotlMBen  to  tiieir  desti- 
Mit'toiu    Kneel  and  swear  it.** 

•*I  do  swear  H!"  Ibrvenlly  repeated  the  avbergitte, 
knee&Bg  and  imprinttn;  his  lips  with  becominf  reve- 
rence on  the  symbol  of  martyrdom.  ^  I  swear  to  do  dat 
I  shall  of^fa^,  and  jnay  de  boa  Dien  have  mere/  to  my 
soni  as  I  shall  ful61  my  oat.** 

**  Amen,**  pranoaneed  tiM  governor,  ^  and  ms)r  Heaven 
deal  by  yon  even  as  yoo  deal  by  us.  Bear  in  mind, 
moreover,'  that  as  your  treachery  will  be  punished,  so 
also  shall  yoar  Siielity  he  rewarded.  But  the  ni^ht 
wears  apace,  and  ye  have  mnch  to  do.*'  Thrn  tommg 
to  the  y<Mag  officers  who  were  to  be  hb  eeiipamons, — 
•*  God  Mess  yoo  both  ;  may  your  enterprise  be  s«coese> 
fal !  I  fear,"  oflbrinc^  his  hand  Co  the  jomngwr,  ^  I  have 
spoken  harshly  to  you,  hut  at  a  moment  like  the  present 
yen  wtU  no  longer  cherish  a  reooOsction  of  the  unplea- 
sant past.**  . 

Tlve  only  answer  was  a  oordial  retam  of  his  own 
pressnve.  The  Canadian  in  his  tarn  now  annomioed 
the  jieoessily  Jfor  instant  departure,  when  the  young 
men,  feltowing  his  example,  threw  their  long  guns  care- 
lessly over  the  left  shoulder.  Low,  rapid,  and  fhrrent 
adieus  were  uttered  on  both  sides;  and  although  the 
hands  of  the  separating  parties  met  oal^  in  a  sfa«t  and 
hajiisd  grasp,  there  was  an  expression  in  the  touch  of 
each  tiiat  spdce  to  their  several  hearts  long  after  the 
separation  bad  actoaUy  taken  place. 

**  Slay  one  moment  !**  exclaimed  a  votce,  as  the  little 
party  now  nwved  towmrda  the  gate- way ;  "*  ye  are  both 
gallftAtly  enottsh  pcoivided  witiKNit,  but  have  forgotten 
tbeie  h  something  quitn  as  neeessary  to  sustain  Uie  in. 
watd  man.  Dude  shooting,  you  kiaow,  is  wet  work. 
The  last  lips  that  were  moisteueed  from  this,**  he  pro- 
ceeded, as  the  younger  of  the  dii^ised  men  threw  the 
strap  of  the  ^taSered  canleen  over  bis  shoulder,  ^  were 
those  of  poor  EDen  Halloway.** 

The  menlion  of  that  name,  so  heedlessly  pronounced 
by  the  brave  bat  Inconsiderate  Erskine,  produced  a 
startling  eflbct  on  the  taller  of  the  departing  officeis. 
He  struck  his  brow  violently  with  his  band,  uttered  a 
&iat  groan,  and  bending'  bis  bend  upon  his  chest,  stood 
in  an  attitude  expressive  of  the  deep  suffering  of  his 
mind.  The  governor,  too,  appeared  agitated:  and 
sounds  like  tlwse  of  suppressed  sobs  came  from  one  who 
fingered  at  the  side  of  him  who  had  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  canteen.  The  remainder  of  the  officers  pre- 
served  a  deep  and  mournful  silence. 

**It  is  times  dat  we  should  start,**  a^in  observed  the 
Ciaadian,  **or  we  shaU  be  taken  by  de  daylight  before 
we  can  clear  de  river.** 

This  intimation  once  more  aroused  the  slumbering 
enecgies  of  the  taller  oScer.  Again  be  drew  up  his 
comraandiiy  Sgun^  extended  his  hand  to  the  governor 
io  sifenfli^  and  turning  abruptly  round,  hastened  to  fol- 
low doie  in  the  footaiepa  of  his  conductor. 

**  Tott  win  not  forget  all  I  have  said  to  you,**  whisr 
pered  the  voice  of  one  who  had  reserved  his  parting  for 
the  last,  and  who  now  held  the  hand  of  the  younger  ad- 
veolnfer  closely  clasped  In  his  own.  ^  Think,  oh,  think 
how  much  depetuis  oo  thn  event  of  your  dangerous  en- 
terpRse." 

*  WhenyoQ  behold  me  again,**  was  the  reply,  **  it  will 
he  with  smiles  on  my  Up  and  gladness  in  my  heart ;  for 
if  we  Ail,  there  is  that  within  me,  which  whispers  I 
shad  never  see  you  more.  Bat  keep  up  your  spirits  and 
hope  for  tho  bent.  We  embark  under  cheerless  auspices, 
It  is  true ;  hut  Int  ns  trust  to  Providence  for  success  in 
so  good  a  causn, — God  bless  you  I** 

la  the  next  minnte  he  had  joined  his  eompanions ; 
who,  with  light  and  noisefess  tread,  were  already  pur- 
soing  their  wmv  akmg  the  military  road  that  led  to  the 
MitaiB  extremity  of  the  town.  Soon  ailerwards,  the 
hsavy  chains  of  the  drawbridge  were  heard  grating  on 
the  mr,  in  dupite  of  the  evident  caution  used  in  restor- 
lag  it  to  its  woaCied  poMtton,  and  all  again  was  still. 

Uhad  at  first  been  suggested  their  course  should  he 
Md  in  an  aagmlstx  direction  across  the  cleared  countrv 
dluded  to  in  oar  last  chapter,  in  order  to  avoid  all 
daanoe  of  reeaniiti<m  in  the  town;  Imt  as  this  might 
haveled  then  loto  more  dangerous  oeotact  with  some 
of  the  eotlyinif  patiiea  of  Indians,  who  were  known  to 
prowl  around  the  fort  at  nighty  thb  plan  had  been  srban- 
dsB6d  for  the  moie  drenitous  and  safo  passage  by  the 
▼iB*|n.  lliraug^  Una  our  little  party  now  pursued 
their  way,  and  without  enooastering  aught  to  impede 
Tbe  simple  mannered  inhabitants  had 


cincts.  At  length  thoy  reached  that  part  of  the  road 
which  tomed  off  abruptly  in  the  direction  of  the  Fleur 
de  lis.  Ttie  rude  hut  threw  its  dark  shadows  across 
ihfiir  path,  but  all  was  still  and  deathlike  as  in  the  village 
they  had  just  quitted.  Presently,  however,  as  they  drew 
nearer,  they  beheld,  reflected  from  one  of  the  upper  win. 
dow8,a  faint  light  that  foil  upon  the  ground  immediately 
in  front  of  the  aoberge ;  and,  at  intervals,  the  figure  of  a 
homsn  t)eing  approaching  and  receding  from  it  as  if  in 
the  act  of  pacing  the  apartment 

An  instinctive  feeling  of  danger  rose  at  the  same  mo- 
ment to  the  hearts  of  the  young  officers;  and  each, 
obeying  the  same  impulse,  unfastened  one  of  tho  large 
horn  buttons  of  his  blanket  coat,  and  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  the  opening. 

**  Fran9ois,  reoolleet  your  oath,"  hastily  aspirated  tlie 
elder  as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  their  conductor  rather 
in  supplication  than  in  threat ;  *•  if  th«re  be  aught  to 
harm  us  hero,  your  own  lifo  will  most  assuredly  pay  the 
forfeit  of  your  faith.*' 

**  It  is  nothii>|f  but  a  womans,**  calmly  returned  the 
Canadian ;  *'  it  is  my  Babette  who  is  sorry  at  my  loss. 
But  I  shall  come  and  tell  you  directly.*' 

He  then  stole  gently  round  the  corner  of  the  hut, 
leaving  bis  anxious  companions  in  the  rear  of  the  little 
building,  and  coropletelv  veiled  in  the  obscurity  pro- 
duced bv  the  mingling  shadows  of  the  hut  itself,  and  a 
few  tslf  pear  trees  that  overhung  the  paling  of  the 
orchard  at  «ome  yards  firom  the  spot  nn  which  they  stood. 

They  waited  some  minutes  to  heiir  the  result  of  the 
Conadian*s  admittance  into  his  dwelling ;  but  although 
each  with  suppressed  breathing  sought  to  catch  those 
sounds  of  welcome  with  which  a  daughter  might  be 
supposed  to  greet  a  parent  so  unexpectedly  restored,  they 
listened  in  vain.  At  length,  however,  while  the  ears  of 
both  were  on  the  rack  to  drink  in  the  tones  of  a  human 
voice,  a  faint  scream  floated  on  the  hushed  air,  and  all 
again  was  stilL 

»*  Good  f  *  whispered  the  elder  of  the  officers ;  **  that 
scream  is  sweeter  to  my  ear  than  the  softest  accents  of 
woman's  love.  It  is  evident  the  ordinary  tones  of  speech 
cannot  find  their  way  to  us  here  fVom  the  fVont  of  the 
hut.  The  faintness  of  yon  cry,  which  was  unquestion- 
ably that  of  a  fomale,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  it*** 

^  Hist  !**  urged  his  companion,  in  the  same  almost 
inaudible  whisper,  **  what  sound  was  that  7*' 

Both  again  listened  attentively,  when  the  noieo  was 
repeated.  It  came  fhnn  the  orcnard,  and  resembled  the 
sound  produced  by  the  foint  crash  of  rotten  sticks  and 
leaves  under  tho  cantious  but  unavoidably  rending  tread 
of  a  human  foot.  At  intervals  it  ceased,  as  if  the  per- 
t<on  treading,  alarmed  at  his  own  noise,  was  apprehensive 
of  betraying  his  approach  ;  and  then  recommenced,  only 
to  be  checked  in  the  same  manner.  Finally  it  ceased 
altogether.  For  upwards  of  five  minutes  the  young 
men  continued  to  listen  for  a  renewal  of  the  sound,  but 
nothing  was  now  audible,  save  the  short  and  fitfUl  gusts 
of  a  rising  wind  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard. 

^  It  must  have  been  some  wild  animal  in  search  of  its 
prey,**  again  whispered  the  younger  officer;  ^had  it 
been  a  man,  we  should  have  hoard  him  leap  the  paling 
before  this.** 

**  By  Heaven,  we  are  betrayed, — here  he  is,"  quickly 
rejoined  tbe  other,  in  the  same  low  tone.  **  Keep  close 
to  the  hut,  and  stand  behind  me.  If  my  dagger  fail, 
you  must  try  your  own.  But  fire  not,  ou  your  Hfo,  un- 
less  there  be  more  than  two,  for  the  report  of  a  pistol 
will  be  the  destruction  of  ourselves  and  all  that  are  dear 
to  us.**  Each  with  upIiAed  arm  now  stood  ready  to 
strike,  even  while  his  heart  throbbed  with  a  sense  of 
danger,  that  had  far  more  than  tbe  mere  dread  of  por- 
sonal  suffering  or  death  to  stimulate  to  exertion  in  self- 
defence.  Footsteps  were  now  distinctly  heard  stealing 
round  that  part  of  the  hut  which  bordered  on  the  road ; 
and  the  young  men  turned  fi'om  the  orchard,  to  which 
their  attention  had  previously  been  directed,  towards 
the  new  quarter  whence  they  were  intruded  upon. 

It  was  fortunate  this  mode  of  approach  had  been  se- 
lected. That  part  of  the  hut  which  rested  on  the  road 
was  so  expoeed  as  to  throw  the  outline  of  objects  into 


^  relief;  whereas  in  the  direction  of  the  thickly 

wooded  orchard  ail  was  impenetrable  gloom.  Had  the 
intruder  stolen  ananaounoed  upon  the  alarmed  but  de- 
termined officers  by  the  latter  rojite,  the  dagger  of  the 
first  would  in  all  probability  have  been  plunged  to  its 
hilt  in  his  bosom.  As  it  was,  each  had  sufficient  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  distinguish,  as  it  now  dotibled  the 
comor  of  the  hut,  and  reposed  upon  the  road,  the  stout 


progL , . -  -  . 

kngsmca  retired  to  rest,  and  neither  light  nor  eound  squaie-set  figure  of  the  Canadian.    Tho  daggers  were 
rttiatffnft  of  m^  €^  beftM  within  its  pre-linstantly  restwtd  to  their  sheatha*  and  eaoh«  for  the 


first  time  since  tlie  departure  of  their  companion,  re» 
spired  fteclj.'  **  It  is  quite  well,''  whispered  the  lattw 
as  he  approached.  **It  was  my  poor  Babette,  who 
tooght  I  was  gone  to  be  kilK  She  scream  so  loud,  as  if 
she  had  seen  my  ghost  But  we  must  wait  a  few 
minute  in  de  house,  and  vou  shall  see  how  ghul  my  girl 
is  to  see  me  once  again.** 

"  Why  tills  delay.  Fran5ois  ?  why  not  start  direetlv  ?*• 
urged  the  taller  omcer ;  *«  we  shall  never  clear  the  river 
in  time;  and  if  the  dawn  catches  us  in  the  waters  of 
the  I>etroit  we  are  lost  for  ever." 

**  But  yoo  see  I  am  not  quite  prepare  yet,**  was  the 
answer.  *'  1  have  many  tings  to  get  ready  for  de  canoe, 
which  I  have  not  use  for  a  long  times.  But  you  shall 
not  wait  ten  minute,  if  yon  do  not  like.  Dere  is  a  good 
fire,  and  Babette  shsil  give  jrou  some  ting  to  eat  while  I 
get  it  all.  ready.** 

The  voung  men  hesitated.  The  delay  of  tho  Cana- 
dian, who  had  so  repeatediv  urged  the  necessity  for  ex« 
pedition  while  in  the  fort«  had,  to  say  tbe  lent  of  it,  an 
appearance  of  incongruity.  Still  it  was  evident,  if  dig. 
posed  to  harm  them  he  had  full  opportunity  to  do  so 
without  much  risk  of  effisctual  opposition  from  them- 
selves. Under  all  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was  ad- 
viaable  rather  to  appear  to  confide  implicitly  in  his  truth, 
than,  by  manifosting  suspicion,  to  pique  his  selfliove, 
and  neutralise  lehatever  fovourahle  intenti<ms  he  might 
cherish  in  their  behalf.  In  this  mode  of  conduct  they 
were  confirmed,  by  a  recollection  of  the  sacredness  at- 
tached by  the  religion  of  their  conductor  to  the  oath  so 
solemnly  pledged  on  the  symbol  of  tbe  cross,  and  by  a 
conviction  of  the  danger  of  observation  to  which  tney 
stood  exposed,  if,  as  they  had^apprehended,  it  was  ac- 
tnally  a  human  footstep  they  had  heard  in  the  orchard. 
This  last  recollection  suggested  a  remifrk. 

**  We  heard  a  strange  sound  within  the  orchard,  while 
waiting  here  for  your  return,**  said  the  taller  officer;  **it 
was  like  the  footstep  of  a  man  treading  cautiously  over 
rotten  leaves  and  branches.  How  do  you  account  for  it  ?** 

**  Oh,  it  was  my  pigs,*'  replied  the  Canadian,  without 
manifesting  the  slightest  uneasiness  at  the  information. 
**  They  run  about  in  de  orchard  for  de  aisles  whatTblows 
down  wid  de  wind.** 

^  **  It  could  not  be  a  jpig  we  heard,**  pursued  his  ques- 
tioner ;  **  but  another  thing.  Francois,  before  we  consent 
to  enter  the  hut, — how  w3l  you  account  to  your  daugh- 
tor  for  our  presence  7  and  what  suspicion  may  she  not 
form  at  seeing  two  armed  strangers  in  company  with  you 
at  this  unseasonable  hour  ?** 

*•  I  have  teD  her,**  replied  the  Canadian,  •*  dat  I  have 
bring  two  friends,  who  go  wid  me  in  de  canoe  to  shoot 
de  ducks  for  two  tree  days.  You  know,  sir,  I  go  always 
in  de  foil  to  kill  de  ducks  wid  my  friends,  and  she  will 
not  tink  it  strange.*' 

**  You  have  managed  well,  my  brave  follow ;  and  now 
we  follow  you  in  confidence.  But  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
use  all  possible  despatch,  and  if  money  will  lend  a  spur 
to  your  actions,  you  shall  have  plenty  of  it  when  our  en- 
terprise has  been  accomplished.** 

Our  adventurers  followed  their  conductor  in  the  track 
by  which  he  had  so  recently  rejoined  them.  As  they 
turned  the  comer  of  the  hut,  the  younger,  who  brought 
up  the  rear,  fancied  he  again  heard  a  sound  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  orchard,  resembling  that  of  one  lightly  leap- 
ing  to  the  ground.  A  gust  of  wind,  however,  passing 
rapidly  at  the  moment  through  the  dense  foliage,  led  him 
to  beheve  it  might  have  been  produced  by  the  sullen  fall 
of  one  of  the  heavy  fruite  it  had  detoched  in  its  course. 
Unwilling  to  excite  new  and  unnecessary  suspicion  in 
bis  compsnion,  he  confined  the  circumstance  to  his  own 
breast,  and  followed  into  the  hut 

After  aeoendmg  a  flijght  of  about  a  dosen  rude  stms, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  small  room,  furnished  with 
no  other  ceiling  than  the  sloping  roof  itself  and  lighted 
by  an  unwieldy  iron  lamiH  placM  on  a  heavy  oak  table, 
near  the  only  window  with  which  the  apartment  was 
provided.  This  latter  had  suffered  much  from  the  influ- 
once  of  time  and  tempest;  and  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  glass  in  so  remote  a  region,  had  been  patched 
with  slips  of  paper  in  various  parts.  The  two  comer  and 
lower  panes  of  the  bottom  sash  were  out  altogether,  and 
pine  shiiijgles,  such  as  are  used  even  at  the  present  dajf, 
for  covering  the  roofo  of  dwelling  houses,  had  been  fitted 
into  the  squares,  excluding  air  and  light  at  the  same  time* 
The  centre  pane  of  this  tier  was,  however,  clear  and  free 
from  flaw  of  every  description.  Ooposite  to  the  window 
biassed  a  cheerfril  wood  fire,  recently  supplied  vnth  fuel; 
and  at  one  of  the  inn^  comers  of  the  room  was  placed 
a  low  uncurtained  bed,  that  exhibited  marks  of  having 
been  lain  in  since  it  was  last  made.    On  a  chair  at  ite 
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were  betped  a  few  dark-lookkigr  gaments,  the  pre- 
cise tiature  of  whidi  were  not  distingiiishahle  at  a  cur- 
sory and  distant  glance. 

Sooh  were  the  more  remarkable  fisatnres  of  the  apart- 
ment into  which  our  adventurers  were  now  ushered. 
Both  looked  caotlooslj  around  on  onterinfr,  as  if  expect- 
ing to  find  it  tenanted  by  spirits  as  daring  as  their  own ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  daughter  of  their  conduc- 
tor, whose  moist  faWk  eyes  expreMed«  as  much  by  tears 
as  by  soiiles,  the  joy  she  felt  at  this  unexpected  return  of 
her  parent,  no  living  object  met  their  enquiring  glance. 
Thfi  Canadian  i^iom  a  couple  of  rusfa-boltonied  chairs 
near  the  fire,  invited  his  coropauioos  to  seat  themselves 
until  be  had  completed  his  preparation  for  departure,  and 
then,  desiring  Babette  to  hasten  supper  for  the  young 
boDlers,  quitted  the  room  and  desoended  the  stairs. 


The  position  of  the  young  men  was  one  of  embarross- 
mcQt ;  Ibr  while  the  daughter,  who  was  busied  in  execut- 
ing the  command  of  her  fiUher,  remained  in  the  room, 
it  was  impossible  they  could  converse  together  without 
betraymg  the  secret  of  their  country,  and,  as  a  result  of 
this,  the  falsehood  of  the  eboractcr  under  which  they  ap- 
pearedL  Long  residettoe  in  the  country  had,  it  is  true, 
rendered  the  patois  of  that  dass  of  people  whom 
they  peri|Ottated  familiar  to  one,  but  the  other  qpoke  only 
the  pure  and  notive  language  of  which  it  was  a  oorrup- 
tioif .  k  might  have  oceurr^  to  them  at  a  cooler  moment, 
and  under  lo»  critical  circumstances,  that,  even  if  their 
disguise  had  beep  penetrated,  it  was  unlikely  a  fbmale, 
manifesting  so  much  Uvely  afiection  for  her  parent,  would 
have  doae^  aught  to  injure  those  with  whom  he  had  evi- 
dently connected'himsein  But  the  importance  attoched 
to  theur  entire  security  from  danger  left  them  but  little 
rooi^  for  teOfiistioDB  of  a  calming  duuracter,  while  a  doubt 
f^  that  security  remained. 

One  singularity  struck  them  both.  They  had  expected 
the  young  woman,  urged  by  a  natural  curiosity,  would 
have  commenced  a  conversation,  even  if  they  did  not ; 
and  he  who  spoke  the  patois  was  prepared  to  sustain  it  as 
well  as  his  anxious  and  overcharged  spirit  would  enable 
})im  t  >nd  as  he  was  aware  the  mormng  had  furnished 
sufficient  incident  of  fearful  interest,  he  had  naturally 
looked  £o^  a  ytrbol  rcenaetment  of  the  harrowing  and 
drea^fi;!  ^•pAQCp  To  their  surprise,  however,  they  both 
Cpmarkcd  that,  far  firpm  evincing  a  desire  to  enter  into 
conversation,  the  young  woman  scarcely  ever  looked  at 
thea^,  |>ut  Ijogered  constantly  near  the  table,  and  ^ing 
the  window.  Still,  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  singularity 
on  their  own  parts,  as  far  ss  possible,  the  elder  of  the  offi- 
cers motioned  to  his  companion,  who,  following  bis  ex- 
ample, took  a  small  pipe  and  some  tobacco  firom  a  com- 
pfitment  in  his  shot  pouch,  and  commenced  puffing  the 
wreaMxing  smoke  from  l^s  li]M,->4m  occupation,  more 
than  «^y  oth^  seeming  to  justify  their  silence. 

The  elder  officer  soi  with  his  back  to  the  window,  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  fire;^  his  companion,  at  a 
comer  of  the  rude  hearth,  and  in  such  a  manner  that, 
without  turning  his  head,  he  could  command  eyery  part 
of  the  room  at  a  glance.  In  the  comer  fiicinsf  him  stood 
^e  bpd  already  ascribed.  A  faint  ray  of  m^light  fell 
on  S9me  minute  object  glittering  in  the  chair,  the  con- 
tents of  yr\]iich  were  heaped  up  in  disorder.  Urged  by 
that  wavward  curiosity,  which  is  sometimes  excited,  even 
Vnffer  drcuipstanoes  of  the  greatest  danger  and  other- 
wise absorbing  interest,  jthe  youoff  man  kicked  the  hick- 
pry  log  that  lay  nearest  to  it  with  his  moccasined  foot, 
and  produced  a  bright  crackling  flame,  tlie  reflection  of 
whidi  wos  thrown  entirely  upon  the  obiect  of  his  gaze ; 
it  was  a-larre  n^stal  button,  on  which  the  number  of  his 
jregimept  ^vas  distinctly  visible.  Unable  to  check  his  de. 
sire  to  know  ^rther,  he  left  his  seat,  to  examine  the  con* 
tents  of  the  chair.  As  he  moved  across  the  room,  he 
funded  he  heard  ja  light  sound  from  without;  his  com- 
panion, also,  seemed  tQ  manifest  a  similar  impression  by 
pn  almost  impercepiifate  start ;  but  the  noise  was  so  mo- 
mentary, and  so  fkncifbl,  neither  fblt  it  worth  his  while 
io  pause  upon  the  circumstanoe.  The  young  officer  now 
raised  the  garmenii  firom  the  chair :  they  consisted  of  a 
small  grey  great-coat,  and  trowsen,  a  waistooat  of  oearse 
white  cloth,  a  pair  of  worsted  stookinn,  and  the  half- 
boo^  of  a  boy ;  the  whole  fbrminf^  the  dir^m-boy^  ^^F^ 
inent  worn  by  the  wretched  wifi)  of  Halloway  when 
bome  senseless  into  the  hut  on  that  fatal  morning.  If  asti- 
ly  quitting  a  ^ress  that  called  up  so  many  dreaSbl  recd- 
iections,  Sad  turning  to  his  companion  with  a  look  that 
denotsd  apprthension,  Jest  he  too  should  have  beheld 
these  mAukMty  rsmembrtn^ss  of  thebtmwiiif  soeoe, 
^  yoong  ofllosr  hasttnad  tp  retwae  his  seat    In  the 


act  of  so  doin^  his  eye  fell  upon  the  window,  at  which  I  The  brightness  of  the  wood  fire  hod  so  litr  i^ubsided  ssto 
the  female  still  lingered.  Had  a  blast  from  Heaven  strack  throw  the  interior  of  the  room  into  partial  obscurity,  and 


his  sight,  the  terror  of  his  soul  could  not  have  been  greater. 
He  felt  his  cheek  to  pale,  and  his  hair  to  bristle  beneath 
his  cap,  while  the  checked  blood  crept  slowly  and  coldly, 
as  if  its  very  function  had  been  paralysed ;  still  he  had 
presence  of  mind  sufficient  not  to  &iter  in  bis  step,  or  to 
betray,  by  any  extraordinary  movement,  that  hit  eye  had 
rested  on  any  thing  hateful  to  behold.  s 

His  companion  bad  emptied  his  first  pipe,  and  was  tn 
the  act  of  refilling  it,  when  he  resumed  his  seat.  He  was 
evidently  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Canadian,  and 
already  were  his  lips  ready  to  give  utterance  to  his  dis- 
appointment, when  he  felt  his  loot  significantly  pressed 
by  that  of  his  friend.  An  instinctive  sense  of  something 
fearfbl  that  was  to  ensue,  but  still  demanding  caution  on 
his  part,  prevented  him  from  turning  hastily  round  to 
know  the  cause.  Satisfied,  however,  there  was  danger, 
though  hot  of  an  instantaneous  character,  he  put  his 
pipe  gently  by,  and  stealing  his  hand  under  his  c?at, 
again  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  dagger.  At  length  he 
tSuwly  and  partially  turned  hi^  head,  while  his  eyes  CkS 


under  the  disguise  of  his  hood  it  was  impossible  for  one 
without  to  distinguish  the  feotures  of  the  taller  officer. 
l*be  younger,  who  was  scarcely  an  object  of  attoation, 
passed  comporatively  unnoticed. 

Fatigued  and  dimmed  with  the  long  and  eager  tensioii 
of  its  nerves,  the  eye  of  the  latter  now  began  to  fail  him. 
For  a  moment  he  closed  it ;  and  when  again  it  fell  upon 
the  window ;  it  encountered  notJiing  but  the  clear  and 
£litterin|r  pane.  For  upwards  of  a  minute  he  and  his 
mend  still  continued  to  rivet  their  gaze,  but  the  hoe  was 
no  longer  yisible. 

Why  is  it  that  what  is  caUed  the  **  human  face  divine,** 
is  sometimes  gifted  with  a  power  to  paralyse,  that  the 
most  loathsome  reptile  in  the  creation  cannot  attain? 
Had  a  cougar  of  the  American  forest,  roaring  for  prey, 
appeared  at  that  window,  ready  to  burst  thefraifUe  bar- 
rier, and  &sten  its  talons  in  their  hearts,  its  presence 
would  not  have  struck  such  sickness  to  the  soul  of  our 
adventurers  as  did  that  human  &cc.  It  is,  that  man, 
naturally  fierce  and  inexorable,  is  alone  the  enemy  of  hb 
quiringly  demanded  of  his-  firiend  the  cause  of  this  alarm.'«^fiayn  species.    The  solution  of  this  problem — this  glorious 


Partly  to  aid  in  concealing  his  increasing  paleness,  and 
partly  with  a  view  to  render  it  a  medium  lor  the  convey- 
anoe  of  subdued  sound,  the  hand  of  the  latter  was  raised 
to  his  tkee  in  such  a  manner  that  the  motion  of  his  lips 
could  not  be  distinguished  fhmi  beliind. 

*•  We  arc  betrayed,''  he  scarcely  breathed.  **  If  you 
con  command  yourself,  turn  and  look  at  the  window; 
but  for  God's  sake  arm  yourself  with  resolution,  or  look 
not  at  all :  first  draw  the  hood  over  your  head,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  design.  Our  only  chance  of  sa&ty 
lies  in  this, — that  the  Canadian  may  still  be  true,  and 
that  our  disguise  may  not  be  penetrated." 

In  despite  of  his  native  courage, — and  this  had  oflen 
been  put  to  honourable  proo^ — he,  thus  mysteriously  ad- 
dressed, felt  his  heart  to  throb  violently.  There  was 
something  so  appalled  in  the  countenance  jpf  his  friend — 
somothing  so  alarming  in  the  very  caution  he  had  re- 
commended— that  a  vague  dread  of  the  horrible  reality 
rushed  at  once  to  his  mind,  and  fi>r  a  moment  his  own 
cheek  became  ashy  pale,  and  his  breathing  painfully 
oppressed.  It  was  the  natural  weakness  of  the  physical 
man,  over  which  the  moral  fiicultie8,had,for  an  iiistant,lost 
their  directing  power.  Speedily  recovering  himself,  the 
young  man  prepared  to  encounter  the  alarming  object 
which  hod  already  so  ffreatly  intimidated  his  friend. 
Carefully  drawing  tlie  Uanket  hood  over  his  head,  he 
rose  fVom  his  seat,  and,  with  the  energetic  movement  of 
one  who  lias  formed  some  desperate  <lctenni  nation, 
turned  his  back  to  the  firc-plaoe,  and  threw  his  eyes 
rapidly  and  eagerly  upon  the  window.  They  fell  only 
on  the  rade  patchwork  of  which  it  was  principally  com- 
posed.   The  female  had  quitted  the  room. 

**  You  must  have  been  deoeived,"  he  whispered,  keep- 
ing his  eye  still  bent  upon  the  window,  and  with  so  im- 
perceptible a  movement  of  the  lips  that  sound  alone 
could  have  betrayed  he  was  speaking,— >*  I  see  nothing 
to  justify  your  alarm.    Look  again.' 

The  younger  officer  once  more  directed  his  glance  to- 
wards the  wmdow,  and  with  a  shuddering  of  the  whole 
person,  as  he  recollected  what  had  met  his  eye  whai  he 
last  looked  upon  it  **  It  is  no  longer  there,  indeed,"  be 
returned  in  the  same  scarcely  audible  tone.  **  Yet  I 
could  not  be  mistaken ;  it  was  between  those  two  comer 
squares  of  wood  in  the  lower  sash." 

•♦  Perhaps  it  was  merely  a  reflection  produced  by  the 
lamp  on  the  centre  pane,"  rejoined  his  friend,  still  keep- 
ing his  eye  riveted  on  the  suspicious  point.  **  Impossi- 
ble !  but  I  will  examine  the  window  fVom  tlie  spot  on 
which  I  stood  when  I  first  beheld  it" 

Again  he  quitted  his  seat,  ond  carelesdy  crossed  the 
room.  As  he  returned  he  threw  his  glance  upon  the 
pane,  when,  to  his  infinite  horror  and  surprise,  the  same 
fiightful  vision  presented  itself. 

**  God  of  heaven !"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  and  unable 
longer  to  check  the  ebullition  of  his  feelings, — "^  what 
means  this  ? — Is  my  brain  turned  7  and  am  I  the  sport 
of  my  own  delusive  f^cy — Do  you  not  see  it  now  ?" 

No  answer  was  returned.  ICs  firiend  stood  mute  and 
motionless,  with  his  left  hand  mqiing  his  run,  and  his 
right  thrust  into  the  waist  of  bis  coat  His  eye  rr^w 
upon  the  window,  and  his  chest  hcnived,  and  his  (meek 
poled  and  flushed  alternately  with  the  subdued  emotion 
of  his  heart.  A  human  face  was  placed  close  to  the  un- 
blemished glass,  and  every  feature  was  distinctly  revealed 
by  ihfi  lamp  that  still  lay  upon  the  table.  The  glaring 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  taller  of  the  officers ;  but  though  the 
expression  was  nnfiithomably  guilefbl,  there  was  notUng 
that  dfna^ted  any  thing  Uks  ^  fetiOfaitUm  of  tl|e  par^. 


paradox  in  nature,  we  leave  to  profounder  phiksopbeis 
to  resdve.  Sufficient  for  us  be  it  to  know,  and  to  de- 
plore that  it  is  sa 

Footsteps  were  now  heard  upon  the  stain;  and  the 
officers,  aroused  to  a  fbll  sense  of  their  danger,  hastily 
and  silently  prepared  themsdres  for  the  encountw* 
*'  Drop  a  bullet  mto  jour  gun,"  whispered  the  ekler, 
setting  the  example  himself.  **  We  may  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  it  at  last  Yet  make  no  show  of  hos- 
tility unless  cireumstances  satisfy  us  we  are  betrayed; 
then,  indeed,  all  that  remains  for  us  will  be  to  sell  our 
lives  OS  dearly  as  we  con.    Hist !  he  is  here." 

The  door  opened!  ond  at  the  entrance,  which  was 
already  filled  up  in  the  imaginations  of  the  young  men 
with  a  terrible  and  alarming  figure,  appeared  one  whose 
return  hod  been  anxiously  and  long  desired.  It  was  a 
relief  indeed,  to  their  gallont  but  excited  hearts  to  behold 
another  than  the  form  they  hod  expected ;  ond  although, 
for  the  moment,  they  knew  not  whether  the  Canadian 
came  in  hostility  or  in  firiendship,  each  quitted  the  atti- 
tude of  caution  'into  which  he  had  thrown  himself,  and 
met  him  midway  in  his  passage  through  the  room. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  expression  of  his  natural^ 
open  and  good-humoured  countenonce  to  denote  he  was 
at  all  owore  of  the  causes  for  alarm  that  hod  operated 
powerfully  on  themselves.    He  announced  with  a 


so 


in 


fi-ank  look  and  unfoltering  voice  every  thing  was 
readiness  for  their  departure. 

The  officers  hesitated;  and  the  taller  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  those  of  mine  host,  as  if  his  gaze  would  have  pene- 
trated to  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  heart    Could  this 
be  a  refinement  of  his  treachery  7  and  was  he  really  ig' 
norant  of  the  existence  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
them  7  Wos  it  not  more  probable  his  object  was  to  disarm 
their  fears,  that  they  might  be  given  unprepared  and, 
therefore,  unresisting  victims  to  the  ferocity  of  their 
enemies  7    Aware  as  he  was,  that  the^  were  both  rvefl 
provided  with  arms,  and  ftilly  determmed  to  use  them 
with  effect,  might  not  his  aim  be  to  decoy  them  to  de- 
struction without,  lest  the  blood  spilt  under  his  roof^  In 
the  desperation  of  their  defence,  should  hereafter  attest 
against  him,  and  expose  him    to  the   punishment  be 
would  so  richly  merit  7    Distracted  by  thcfte  doubts,  the 
young  men  scarcely  knew  what  to  thmk  or  how  to  act; 
and  anxious  as  they  hod  previously  been  to  quit  the  hut, 
they  now  considered  the  moment  of  their  doing  so  would 
be  that  of  their  destruction.     The  importance  of  the 
enterprise  on  which  they  were  embarked  was  such  as  to 
sink  all  personal  coneiderations.    If  they  had  felt  the 
influence  of  intimidation  on  their  spirits,  it  arose  \$am 
fhim  any  apprehension  <^  consequences  to  themeetvea, 
than  fWim  the  recollection  of  the  dearer  interests  invohped 
in  their  perfect  security  from  discovery. 

**  Francois,"  feelingly  urged  the  taller  officer,  ag^im 
adverting  to  his  vow,  **yon  recollect  the  oath  you  solenuily 
pledged  upon  the  cross  of  your  Saviour.  Tell  me,  then, 
as  you  hope  for  merey,  mive  you  taken  that  oath  only 
that  yoa  might  the  ra<ne  securely  betray  us  to  our  ene- 
mies 7  What  connection  have  you  with  them  at  thtte  mo* 
mont  7  and  who  is  As  who  stood  looking  through  that 
window  not  ten  minutes  since  T* 

**  As  I  shall  hope  for  ii|«rcy  in  my  God,**  exclaimed 
the  Canadian  with  imfeigned  astonishment,  *^  I  have  not 
see  nobody.  But  whot  for  do  yon  tink  so  7  It  is  n&t 
just  I  mive  given  my  eat  to  serve  yon,  and  I  mhrnjl 
do  it." 

Th«re  wa«  oandoor  both  ip  the  tofw  and  oountenanor 
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of  the  man  u  he  uttered  these  words,  half  in  reproach, 
half  m  jnatificatioo ;  aod  the  officers  bo  ioii|^  doubted. 

**  Yoa  most  lorg^ire  our  saaptcioaa  at  a  moment  Hke 
the  preaent;'  soothingiy  observed  the  TOQBger;  **7et, 
FFaii9ois,  your  daughter  saw  and  ezcnange4  ugnaJs 
"with  the  persim  we  mean.  She  left  the  room  sooq  aAer 
he  owde  hk  appearance.    What  baa  become  of  her  7*^ 

The  Onadian  ^ve  a  sudden  start,  looked  hastil/  round, 
«nd  seemed  to  perceive  for  the  first  time  the  girl  was 
absent.  He  then  put  a  finger  to  his  lip  to  enjdm  silenee, 
adranoed  to  the  tabic,  and  extinguished  the  hgfat    Bo- 
■iring  his  lyMnpa^'m**,  ^  &  lo^  whisper,  to  tread  oau- 
titmSjr  and  follow,  he  now  led- the  wmy  with  almost 
Doisdess  step  to  the  entrance  of  the  hot    At  the  thresh- 
old  of  the  door  were  placed  a  large  weU-fiDed  sack,  a 
Ught  mast  and  sail,  and  half  a  dosenpMldfes.    The  latter 
burden  he  diviaed  between  the  officers,  on  whose  shoulders 
he  carefully  balanced  them.    The  sack  he  threw  across 
his  own;  and,  without  expressing  even  a  regret  that  an 
opportunity'  of  bidcfing  adiea  to  his  child  was  denied  him, 
hastily  skirted  the  paling  of  the  orchard  until,  at  the 
further  extremity,  he  had  gained  the  high  road.    The 
heavens  were  ohs«nired  by  passing  clouds  ^hren  rapidly 
by  the  wind,  during  the  short  pauses  of  which  our  ad- 
venturers anxiously  and  Crequnitly  turned  to  listen  if 
they  were  pursued.    Save  the  rusUiiig  of  the  trees  that 
lined  the  road,  and  the  alight  dashing  of  the  waters  on 
the  beach,  however,  no  sound  was  distinguishable.    At 
length  they  gained  the  point  whence  they  were  to  start 
It  was  the  &tal  bridge,  the  events  connected  with  which 
were  yet  so  painfiilfy  fresh  in  their  recoDedion. 

**  Stop  one  minutes  hece,**  whispered  Uw  Canadian, 
throwing  his  sack  upon  the  sand  near  the  month  of  the 
lesser  river ;  "  my  eanoe  is  chain  about  twenty  yards  up 
de  bridge.  I  sbaU  come  to  you  directly.'*  Then  caution, 
in^  the  officers  to  keep  themselves  coneealed  under  the 
bridge,  he  moved  hastily  under  the  arch,  and  disappeared 
in  the  dark  shadow  which  it  threw  across  the  rivolet 

The  extreonties  of  the  bridge  rested  on  the  banks  of 
the  httls  rfver  in  soch  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  narrow 
passige  along  the  sands  imoiediateily  under  the  dedina- 


tbn  M  the  arch.  In  aeoordance  with  the  caution  of  their 
conductor,  the  officers  had  phused  themselves  under  it; 
and  with  their  backs  ^fhily  bent  forward  to  meet  the 
curvature  of  the  bridge,  so  that  no  ray  of  light  coold 
pass  between  their  bodies  and  the  fabric  itself  now 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  vessdon  vriiich  their  onlj  hope 
depended.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  their  feeU 
mgs  on  finding  themselves,  at  that  lone  hour  of  the 
mght,  immechatcly  under  a  spot  rendered  fearfhlly 
nworaWe  by  the  tragic  occurrences  of  the  morning. 
The  terrible  pursoit  of  the  fugitive,  the  execution  of  the 
sol£er,  the  curse  and  propheey  of  his  maniac  wife,  and, 
ahove  ail,  the  iattilikb  ahdaetion  and  threatened  espousal 
«f  that  unhBpfi|f  woman  by  the  fermidahle  being  who 
seciaed  to  have  identified  hinuelf  with  theevils  with  which 
they  stood  menaced,— all  rushed  with  rapid  tracerr  on 
the  flBBd,  and  grr^fd  the  i«>«gtnnfi/>n^  until  each,  nlled 
wHh  a  sentiment  not  wnaHiffl  tosuperrtitioos  awe,  feared 
to  whisper  forth  his  thought^  lest  u  so  doing  he  should 
invofce  the  presence  of  those  who  had  principally  figured 
in  the  harrowing  and  revolting  scene. 

"*  Did  yon  not  hear  a  aoiie  7**  at  length  whispered  the 
ehlBTt  as  he  ieaned  himself  forward,  and  bent  his  head  to 
the  aaad,  to  catch  more  distinctly  a  repetition  of  the 


** I  did;  there  again  I  It  is  upon  the  bridge,  and  not 
unfike  ttie  step  «f  one  endeavouring  to  tread  lightly.  It 
m^-be  soaw  wBd  beast,  however.** 

**  We  must  mat  he  taken  by  surprise,**  returned  his 

rompMiop-    "  If  it  be  a  man,  the  wary  tread  indicates 

riMsciuusanaii  of  our  presence    If  an  animal,  there  can 

be  no  ham  m  setting  our  fears  at  rest**    Cautiously 

stBBJng  6om  hn»  hvking-plaee,  the  young  officer  emerged 

^^  miB  the  Often  sands,  and  in  a  few  measured  noisefees 

iruidm  gained  the  extremity  of  the  bridge.    The  dark 

dbisw  of  aomedking  upon  its  centre  caught  his  eye,  and 

a.  lareovflDhd  tike  thai  of  a  dog  lapping  met  his  ear.  While 

hu  gae  yet  lingered  on  the  shapeleas  object,  endeavour. 

«     ktf  to  1^  it  a  character,  tbe  ckmds  which  had  so  long 

obscured  it  passed  momentarily  from  befme  the  moon, 

•ad  diwrJnsfd  the  appalling  truth.    It  was  a  wolf-dog 

lapping  up  finoa  the  earth,  in  which  they  were  encrusted 

the  blMd  and  brains  of  the  unfertunate  Frank  Ualloway. 

Susk  and  fiunt  at  the  di^^^usting  sight,  the  young  man 
vmM  his  efiiow  on  the  railuig  that  pMsed  along  the  edge 
«f  the  bridge,  and,  leakiiiM'  his  head  on  his  hand  fer  a 
wnmiiiil,  »got  the  risk  of  exposure  he  incurred,  in  the 
intf.nsMgss  of  the  sorrow  that  assailed  his  soul.  His 
hea^  and  imagtnaticm  were  already  far  fi-om  the  spot  on 
whidi  he  stood,  when  he  fdt  an  iron  hand  upon  his 


shoulder.  He  turned,  shuddering  with  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  his  yet  unseen  visitant,  and  beheld  standing 
over  him  the  terriUe  warrior  of  the  Fleur  dc  lis. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  !**  laughed  the  sava^,  in  a  low  triumphant 
tone,  **  the  p4aoe  of  our  meeting  is  well  timed,  though 
somewhat  singular,  it  must  be  confessed.  Nay,**  he 
fiercely  added,  grasping  as  in  a  vice  the  arm  that  was 
already  lilted  to  strike  him,  **  force  me  not  to  annihilate 
you  on  the  spot  Ha !  heai  you  tlie  cry  of  my  wolCdog?** 
as  that  animal  now  set  up  a  low  but  fearful  howl ;  **  it 
is  |br  your  blood  he  asks,  but  your  hour  is  not  yet  come.** 
'^No,  by  heaven,  is  it  not!**  exclaimed  a  voice;  a 
rapid  and  rushing  sweep  was  heard  through  the  air  for 
an  instant,  and  then  a  report  like  a  stunning  blow.  The 
warrior  released  his  grasp^placed  his  huid  upon  his 
tomahawk,  but  without  strength  to  remove  it  from  his 
belt  tottered  a  pace  or  two  backwards — and  then  fell, 
uttering  a  cry  of  mingled  pain  and  disappointment,  at 
his  length  upon  the  earth.  **  Quick,  quick  to  our  cover  !'* 
Of  claii^d  the  young  officer,  as  a  loud  shout  was  now 
hoard  fVom  the  forest  in  reply  to  the  yell  of  the  fallen 
warrior.  **  If  Francois  come  not,  we  are  lost:  the 
howl  of  that  wolf^iog  alone  will  betray  us,  even  if  his 
master  should  be  beyond  all  chance  of  recovery.** 

^  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies,**  was 
the  reply;  **  there  is  Utde  glory  in  destroying  a  helpless 
enemy,  but  the  necessity  is  urgent,  and  we  must  leave 
nothing  to  chance.**  As  he  spoke,  he  knelt  upon  the 
huge  form  of  the  senselesB  warrior,  whose  scalping  knife 
he  drew  firom  its  sheath,  and  striking  a  firm  and  steady 
blow,  quitted  not  the  weapon  until  he  felt  his  hand  re- 
posing on  the  chest  of  his  enemy.  The  howl  of  the 
wolfdog,  whose  eyes  glared  like  two  burning  coals 
through  the  surrounding  gloom,  was  now  exchanged  to 
a  fierce  and  snappishhark.  He  mode  a  leap  at  the 
officer  while  in  tlio  act  of  rismg  from  the  body ;  but  his 
fim^  fastened  only  in  the  chest  of  the  shaggy  coat, 
which  he  wrung  with  the  strength  and  fury  characteris- 
lis  of  his  peculiar  species.  This  new  and  ferocious 
attack  was  fraught  with  danger  little  inferior  to  that 
which  they  had  just  escaped,  and  required  the  utmost 
promptitude  of  action.  Tht  young  man  seized  the  brute 
behind  the  neck  in  a  firm  and  vigorous  grasp,  wliilo  he 
stooped  upon  the  motionless  ferm  over  wnich  this  novel 
struggle  was  maintained,  and  succeeded  in  making^ 
himself  once  more  master  of  the  scalping  knife.  Hafi* 
choked  by  the  hand  that  unflinchingly  grappled  with  bim, 
the  sscvage  animal  Quitted  his  hoki  and  struggled  violently 
to  free  himsel£  This  was  the  crititti  moment  Tlic 
officer  drew  the  heavy  sharp  blade,  firom  the  handle  to 
the  point,  across  the  throat  oif  the  infuriated  beast,  with 
a  force  that  dirided  the  principal  artery.  He  made  a 
deqierate  leap  upwards,  spouting  his  bkwd  over  his  de- 
stroyer, and  then  fell  fifiof  across  the  body  of  his 
master.  A  low  growl,  mtermingled  with  fiunt  attompts 
to  bark,  which  the  rapidly  ooring  life  rendarod  more  and 
more  indistinct,  succeeded;  and  at  length  nothing  but  a 
gurgling  sound  was  disUnguisliable. 

Meanwhile  the  anxious  and  harassed  officers  bad  re- 
gained  their  place  of  concealment  under  the  bridge, 
where  they  listened  with  suppressed  breathing  for  Uie 
slightest  sound  to  indicate  tbo  approach  of  the  canoe.  At 
intervals  they  fancied  they  could  hear  a  noise  resembling 
the  rippling  of  vrater  against  the  prow  of  a  light  vessel, 
but  the  swelling  cries  o?  a  band  of  Indians,  becoming  at 
every  instant  more  distinct,  were  too  unceasingly  kept 
up  to  admit  of  their  judging  with  accuracy. 

They  now  began  to  give  themselves  up  fer  lost,  and 
many  and  bitter  were  the  curses  they  inwardly  bestowed 
on  the  Canadian,  when  the  outline  of  a  human  form  was 
seen  advancing  along  the  sands,  and  a  dark  object  upon 
the  water.  It  was  their  conductor,  drsjgging  the  canoe 
along,  with  all  the  strength  and  activity  c?  which  he 
was  capable. 

What  the  devil  have  you  been  about  all  this  time, 
Francis  7**  exclaimed  the  taller  officer,  as  he  bounded  to 
meet  him.  **  Quick,  quick,  or  we  shall  be  too  late. 
Hear  you  not  the  blood-hounds  on  their  scent?**  Then 
seizing  the  chain  in  his  hand,  with  a  powerful  effi>rt  he 
sent  the  canoe  flying  through  the  arch  to  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  river.  The  burdens  that  had  been  de- 
posited on  the  sands  were  hastily  fiimg  in,  the  officers 
stepping  lightly  after.  The  Canadian  took  tlie  helm, 
directing  tl^  frail  vessel  almost  noiselessly  through  tlic 
water,  and  with  suoh  velocity^  that  whei^  the  cry,  of  the 
disappointed  savages  was  hoard  resounding  irom  the 
bridge,  it  had  already  gained  the  centre  of  the  Detroit 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
Two  days  had  succeeded  the  departure  of  the  officers 
firom  the  fort,  but  unproductive  of!  any  event  of  import- 


ance. About  daybreak,  however,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third,  the  harassed  garison  were  once  more  summoned 
to  arms,  by  an  alarm  fi'om  the  sentinels  planted  in  rear 
of  the  works ;  a  body  of  Indians  they  iLd  traced  and  lost 
at  intervals,  as  they  ^ound  along  the  skirt  of  the  ferest, 
in  their  progress  from  their  encampment,  were  at  length 
developing  themselves  in  force  near  the  bomb-proof. 
With  a  readiness  which  long  expertenpe  and  watchful- 
ness  had  rendered  in  some  £;gree  habitual  to  them,  the 
troops  flew  to  their  respective  posts ;  white  a  few  of  the 
semor  officers,  among  who|n  was  the  governor,  hastened 
to  t)ie  ramparts  to  reconnoitre  the  strength  and  purpose 
of  their  enemies.  It  was  evident  the  views  of  these  lat- 
ter were  not  immediately  hostile ;  for  neither  were  they 
in  their  war  paint,  nor  were  their  arms  of  a  description 
to  carry  intimidation  to  a  disci^^Unod  and  fertified 
soldiery.  ^  Bows,  arrows,  tomahawks,  war  dubs,  spears, 
and  scalping  knives,  constituted  their  warlike  equi^enttp, 
but  neither  rifle  nogfln-arms  of  an^  kind  were  duoemi- 
bic.  Several  oT  tsVleaders,  distmg^ishable  by  a  cer- 
tain haughty  carriage  and  commanding  gesticulation, 
were  collected  witliin  the  elevated  bomb-proof,  apparcihtly 
holding  a  short  but  important  conference  apart  from 
their  people,  most  of  whom  utood  or  lay  in  picturesque 
attitudes  around  the  ruin.  These  also  had  a  directin|f 
spirit  A  tall  and  noble  looking  warrior,  wearing  a  deer 
skin  hunting  frock  closely  girded  around  his  loins,  ap- 
peared to  command  the  <feference  of  his  colleagnesf 
claiming  profound  attention  when  he  spoke  himself,  and 
manifesting  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the  apparently  ex- 
pressed opmions  of  the  lesser  chi^  merely  by  a  slight 
movement  of  the  head. 

** There  he  is  indeed!**  exclaimed  Captain  £rskinc« 
^leaking  as  one  who  communes  with  his.  own  thourhts, 
while  he  kept  his  telescope  levelled  on  the  form  of  thd 
last  warrior  :  **  looking  just  as  noble  as  vvhen,  three  years 
ago,  he  opposed  hinisclf  to  the  progress  of  the  first 
iSiglish  detachment  that  .had  ever  penetrated  to  this  part 
of  Uie  world.  What  a  pity  such  a  fine  fellow  should  be 
so  desperate  and  determined  an  enemy  !** 

^  True :  you  were  with  Major.  Rogers  on  tl^  etpedw 
tion,**  observed  the  governor,  **  I  have  often  heard  him 
speak  of  it  You  1^  niany  difficulties  to  contend 
against,  if  I  recollect**  "•  We  had  indeed,  sir,**  returned 
the  frank-hearted  Erskinci  dropping  the  glass  from  his 
eye.  **  So  many,  in  feet,  that  more  than  once,  in  the 
course  of  our  progress  through  the  wildcmoss,  did  I  wish 
myself  at  head-quarters  with  my  company.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  proud  and  determined  expression  of  Fouteac^s 
countenance,  when  he  told  Rogers,  in  hit  figurative  Ian-* 
guagc, '  he  stood  in  the  path  in  which  he  travelled.*  ** 

**  Thank  heaven,  he  at  least  stands  not  ip  the  path  in 
which  oiher$  travel,**  musingly  rejoined  the  gotemorj 
**  But  what  sudden  movement  is  that  within  the  ruin  ?** 

^  The  Indians  are  preparinff  to  show  a  white  flag,*' 
shouted  an  artillery  man  nrom  ms  station  in  ono  9f  the 
embrasures  below. 

The  governor  and  his  ofHcers  reoeived  this  intelligence 
without  surprise :  the  formo^  took^the  glassfrom  C^>tain 
Erskine,  and  cooUy  raised  it  to  his  eye.  The  consulta<i 
tion  had  ceased ;  and  the  several  cfaiefe,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  their  leader  and  two  others,-  were  now  seen  quittixig 
the  bomb-proof  to  join  their  respective  tribes*  One  of 
those  who  remained,  sprang  tipoa  an  elevated  fhigmeot 
of  the  ruin,  and  utter^  a  prolonged  cry,  ihe  purport  of 
which, — and  it  was  fully  understood  fi'om  its  pecuiUar 
nature, — was  to  claim  attention  firom  the  fert  at  then 
received  firom  tho  hands  of  the  other  ^hief  a  long  spear^ 
to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a  piece  of  white  linen* 
This  he  waved  several  times,  above  his  head ;  then  stuck 
the  barb  of  the  spoor  firmly  into  the  projecting  fragment. 
Quitting  his  elevated  stationi  he  next  stood  at  the  side 
of  the  Ottawa  chiefs  wlio  had  already  M»umed  the  air 
and  attitude  of'  one  waiting  to  observe  in  what  manner 
his  signal  would  bo  received. 

**'  A  flag  •£  truce  in  all  itv  bet^rings^  by  Jupiter  !**  re^ 
marked  Captain  Erskine^  **■  Ponteac  soems  to  have 
•acquired  a  few  lessons  since  we  first  met** 

««ThJ8  is  evidently  tlie  suggestion  of  some.Eluropean/^ 
observed  Major  Blackwater)  **fer  how  should  he  under« 
stand  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  white  flag  ?  Some  of 
these  viic  spies  have  put  him  up  to  thiaf** 

**  True  enough,  Blackwater ;  and  they  a|>pear  to  have 
found  an  intelligent  pupil,**  dbserved  Captain  Wentworth. 
**  I  was  coriow  to  know  how  he  would  make  the  attempt 
to  approach  us ;  but  certainly  never  once  dreamt  of  his 
having  recourse  to  so  civilised  a  method.  .Their  plot 
works  well,  no  doubt ;  still  we  have  the  oounter-plot  to 
oppose  to  It'* 

♦*  Wo  must  foil  them  with  theu*  own  weapons,**  re* 
I  marked  the  governor,  **ev«n  if  it  be  only  with  a  view  to 
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gain  time.  Wentwdrth,  desire  one  of  joor  bombardiera 
to  luntt  the  large  French  flag  on  the  staflT.**  The  order 
was  promptly  c^yed.  The  Indians  made  a  simaltaneous 
movement  expressive  of  their  satisfiiction ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  minute,  the  tall  warcior,  accompanied  by 
nearly  a  dosen  inierior.ohiefs,  was  seen  slowly  advancing 
across  the  common,  towards  the  group  of  omcers. 

**  What  generons  confidence  the  fellow  has  for  an  In- 
dian  !**  observed  Captain  Erskine,  who  could  not  dissem. 
ble  his  admiration  of  the  warrior.  **  He  steps  as  firmly 
and. as  proudly  wtChin  reach  of  our  muskets,  as  if  he  was 
leading  in  the  war-danoe.** 

**  How  strange,"  mused  Captain  Blessington,  **  that 
one  who  meditates  so  deep  a  treachery,  should  have  no 
apprehension  of  it  in  oUiers  !** 

**  It  is  a  compliment  to  the  honour  of  our  flag,**  ob- 
'   served  the  governor,  **  which*  it  must  be  our  interest  to 
encourage.    If,  as  you  say,  ESrskine,  the  man  is  really 
endowed  with  generosity,  the  resulfri^f  this  affair  will  as- 
suredly call  it  mrth.** 

♦*  If  it  prove  otherwise,  sir,**  was  the  reply,  •♦  we  must 
only  attMbute  his  perseverance  to  the  influence  which 
that  terrible  warrior  of  the  Fleur  de  fis  is  said  to  exercise 
over  his  better  feelings.  By  the  by,  I  sec  notfiing  of 
him  among  this  flag  m  truce  party.  It  could  scarcely 
be  called  a  violation  of  faith  to  out  off  such  a  rascally  re- 
negade. Were  he  of  the  number  of  those  advancing, 
and  Valletorf  8  rifle  within  my  reach,  I  know  not  what 
use  I  might  not  be  tempted  to  make  ef  the  last** 

Poor  tSr^ine  was  smgularly  infeMeitous  in  touching, 
and  ever  nnconsoiouriy,  on  a  subject  sure  to  give  pain  to 
more  than  one  of  hb  brother  officers.  A  cloud  passed 
ever  the  brow  of  the  governor,  but  it  was  one  that  ori- 
ginated  more  in  soirow  than  in  anger.  Neither  had  he 
time  to  linger  on  the  painful  reooUections  hastily  and 
confusedly  called  up  by  the  allusion  made  to  this  formi- 
dable and  mysterious  being,  fer  the  attention  of  all  was 
now  absorbed  by  the  approaching  Indians.  With  a  bold 
and  confiding  carriage  the  fierce  Ponteac  moved  at  the 
held  of  his  httlc  party,  nor  hesitated  one  moment  in  his 
course,  until  he  got  near  the  brink  of  the  diteb,  and  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  governor,  at  a  distance  that  gave 
both  parties  not  only  too  facility  of  tracing  the  expres- 
sion  of  each  other's  features,  but  of  conversing  without 
effort  There  he  made  a  sudden  stand,  and  thrusting 
his  spoar  into  the  earth,  assumed  an  attitude  as  devoid  of 
apprehension  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  heart  of  his  own 
encampment 

**  My  &therhas  understood  my  sign,**  said  the  haughty 
chief.  **The  warriors  of  a  dozen  tribes  are  flir  behind 
the  path  the  Ottawa  has  just  travelled ;  but  when  the  red 
skin  comes  unarmed,  the  hand  of  the  Saganaw  is  tied  be- 
hind his  back.'* 

**The  strong  InAd  of  the  Saganaw  is  his  safeguard,** 
replied  the  governor,  adoptinjr  the  language  of  the  In- 
dian. "When  the  enemies  of  his  great  faUier  come  in 
strength,  he  knows  how  to  disperse  them ;  but  when  a 
warrior  throws  himself  unarmed  into  his  power,  he  re- 
spects his  confidence,  and  his  arms  hang  rusting  at  his 
side.** 

•*  The  talk  of  my  fether  is  big,**  repKed  the  warrior, 
with  a  scornful  expression  that  seemed  to  doubt  the  fact 
of  so  much  indifference  as  to  himself;  but  when  it  is  a 
great  chief  who  directs  the  nations,  and  that  chief  his 
sworn  enemy,  the  temptation  to  the  Saganaw  may  be 
strong.** 

"  The  Saganaw  is  without  fear,*'  emphatically  rejoined 
the  governor ;  **  he  is'  strong  in  his  own  honour ;  and  he 
wouXd  rather  die  under  the  tomahawk  of  the  red  skin, 
than  procure  a  peace  by  an  act  of  treachery.** 

Thd  Indian  paused;  cold,  calm  looks  of  intelligence 
passed  between  him  and  his  followers,  and  a  few  indis- 
tinct and  guttural  sentences  were  exchanged  among 
themselves. 

"  But  our  father  asks  not  why  our  mocassins  have 
brushed  the  dew  firom  off  the  common,*'  resumed  the 
chief;  "  aiid  yet  it  is  long  smce  the  Saganaw  and  the 
red  skin  have  spoken  to  each  other,  except  tJirough  the' 
war  whoop.  My  fether  must  wonder  to  see  the  great 
chief  of  the  Ottawas  without  the  hatchet  in  his  hand.** 

**  The  hatchet  often  wounds  those  who  use  it  unskil- 
fully," calmly  returned  the  governor.  **  The  Saganaw  is 
not  blind.  The  Ottawas  aind  the  other  tribes  find  the 
war  paint  heavy  on  their  skins.  They  see  that  my  young 
men  are  not  to  be  conquered,  and  they  have  sent  the 
great  head  of  all  the  nations  to  sue  for  peace." 

In  8pit«  of  the  habitual  reserve  and  self-possession  of 
his  race,  the  haughty  warrior  could  not  repress  a  move- 
ment  of  impatience  at  the  bold  and  taunting  language  of 
his  enemy,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  a  me  in  his  eye 
that  told  how  willingly  he  wotdd  have  washed  away  the 


insuH  in  his  blood.  The  same  low  guttural  exclamations 
that  had  previously  cscimcd  their  lips,  marked  the  sense 
entertained  of  the  remark  by  his  companions. 

••  My  fether  is  right,"  pursued  the  chief,  resuming  his 
self^jommand ;  **  the  Ottawas,  and  the  ether  tribes,  ask 
for  peace,  but  not  because  they  are  afraid  of  war.  When 
they  strike  the  hatchet  into  the  war  post,  they  leave  il 
there  untU  their  enemies  ask  them  to  take  it  out." 

••  Why  come  they  now,  then,  to  ask  for  peace  ?"  was 
the  cool  demand.  The  warrior  hesitated,  evidently  at  a 
loss  to  give  a  reply  that  could  reconcile  the  palpable  con- 
tradiction of  his  words.  **  The  rich  furs  of  our  forests 
have  become  many,"  he  at  length  observed,  **  since  we 
first  took  up  the  hatchet  against  ue  Saganaw ;  and  every 
bullet  we  keep  for  our  enemies  is  a  loss  to  our  trade.  Wd 
once  exchanged  furs  with  the  children  of  our  fether  of 
the  pale  flag.  They  gave  us,  in  return,  guns,  blankets, 
powder,  baS,  and  all  that  the  red  man  requires  in  the 
hunting  season.  These  are  all  expended ;  and  my  ^oung 
men  would  deal  with  the  Saganaw  as  they  did  with  the 
French." 

**"  Good ;  the  red  skins  wdnld  make  peace;  and  although 
the  arm  of  the  Saganaw  is  strong,  he  will  not  turn  a  dSd' 
ear  to  their  desire." 

^  All  the  strong  holds  of  the  Saganaw,  except  two, 
have  Allien  before  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas!" 
proudly  returned  the  Indian,  with  '  a  look  of  mingled 
scorn  and  defiance.  **They,  too,  thought  themselves 
beyond  the  readi  of  our  tomahawks ;  but  they  were  de- 
ceived. In  less  than  a  single  moon  nine  of  them  have 
fkllcn,  and  the  tents  of  my  young  warriors  are  darkened 
with  their  scalps ;  but  this  is  past  If  the  red  skin  asks 
for  peace,  it  is  because  he  is  tired  of  seeing  the  blood  of 
the  Saganaw  on  his  tomahawk.    Does  my  fether  hear  ?" 

**  We  will  listen  to  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  and 
hear  what  he  has  to  say,"  returned  the  ^vemor,  who,  as 
well  as  the  officers  at  his  side,  could  with  difficulty  con- 
ceal their  disgust  and  sorrow  at  the  dreadfbl  intelligence 
thus  imparted  of  the  fetes  of  their  companions.  *^  But 
peace,"  he  pursued  with  dignity,  **  ran  only  be  made  in 
the  council  room,  and  under  the  saored  pledge  of  the 
calumet  The  great  chief  has  a  wampum  belt  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  oUum'^t  in  his  hand.  His  aged  warriors, 
too,  are  at  his  side.  Wliat  says  the  Ottawa  7  Will  he 
enter  ?  If  so,  the  gate  of  the  Saganaw  shall  be  open  to 
him."  The  warrior  started;  and  for  a  moment  the  con- 
fidence that  had  hitherto  distinguished  him  seemed  to 
give  place  to  an  apprehension  of  meditated  treachery- 
He,  however,  sp#dily  recovered  himself,  and  observed 
emphatically,  **It  is  the  great  head  of  all  the  nations 
whom  my  fether  invites  to  the  council  seat  Were  he 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Saganaw,  his  young  men 
would  lose  their  strength.  They  would  bury  the  hatchet 
for  ever  in  despair,  and  hide  their  feces  in  the  laps  of 
their  women." 

^  Docs  the  Ottawa  chief  see  the  pale  flag  on  the  strong 
hold  of  his  enemies.  While  that  continues  to  fly,  he  is 
safe  as  if  he  were  under  the  cover  of  his  own  wigwam. 
If  the  Saganaw  could  use  guile  like  the  fox,"  (and  thir 
was  said  with  marked  em^iasis,)  **  what  should  prevent 
him  from  cutting  off  the  Ottawa  and  his  chiefs,  even 
where  they  now  stand?"  A  half  smile  of  derision 
passed  over  the  dark  cheek  of  the  Indian.  **  if  the  arm  of 
an  Ottawa  is  strong,"  he  said,  **  his  foot  is  not  less  swift. 
The  short  guns  of  the  chiefe  of  the  Saganaw"  (pointing 
to  the  pistols  of  the  officers)  **  coald  not  reach  us ;  and 
before  the  voice  of  our  fether  could  be  raised,  or  his  eye 
turned,  to  call  his  warriors  to  his  side,  the  Ottawa  would 
be  already  for  on  his  way  to  the  forest" 

*•  The  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas  shall  judge  better  of 
the  Saganaw,"  returned  the  governor.  **  He  shall  see 
that  his  young  men  are  ever  watchful  at  their  posts : — 
Up,  men,  and  show  yourselves."  A  second  or  two  suf- 
ficed to  bring  the  whole  of  Captain  Erskine's  company, 
who  hod  been  lying  fl(^t  on  their  feces,  to  their  feet  on 
the  rampart.  The  Indians  were  evidently  taken  by  sur- 
prise, though  they  evinced  no  fear.  ITie  low  and  guttu- 
ral **  u^h  !*'  was  the  only  expression  they  gave  to  their 
astoniuiment,  not  unmingled  with  admiration. 

But,  although  the  chiefe  preserved  their  presence  of 
mind,  the  sud£m  appearance  of  the  soldiers  had  excited 
alarm  among  their  warriors,  who,  grouped  in  and  around 
the  bomb-proof^  were  watching  every  movement  of  the 
conferring  parties,  with  an  interest  proportioned  to  the 
risk  they  couched  their  head  men  had  incurred  in  ven- 
turing  imder  the  very  walls  of  their  enemies.  Fierce 
yeUs  were  uttered ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  dusky  war- 
riors, brandishing  their  tomahawks  in  air,  leaped  along 
Uie  skirt  4>f  the  common,  evidently  only  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal  of  their  great  chief,  to  advance  and  cover  his  retreat 
At  the  command  of  the  governQr,  however,  the  men  had 


again  suddenly  disajipeared  from  the  surfeee  of  the  ram- 
part ;  so  that  when  the  Indians  finally  perceived  their 
loader  stood  unharmed  and  unmolested,  on  the  spot  be 
had  previously  occupied,  the  excitement  died  away,  and 
they  once  more  assumed  their  attitude  of  profound  alien- 
tion. 

*"  What  thinks  the  great  chief  of  tlie  Ottawas  now  7** 
asked  tlie  governor ; — "  did  he  imagine  that  the  young 
white  men  lie  deeping  like  beavers  in  their  dams,  wlieo 
the  hunter  sets  his  traps  to  catch  them  7— did  he  ima- 
gine that  they  foresee  not  the  designs  of  their  enemies? 
and  that  they  are  not  always  on  the  watch  to  preveot 
them  7" 

**  My  fether  is  a  great  warrior,"  returned  the  Indian  ; 
*'  and  if  bis  arm  is  fiiU  of  strength,  his  head  is  ffall  of  wift- 
dom.  The  chiefe  will  no  longer  hesitate  ;-^4bey  will 
enter  the  strong  hold  of  the  Saganaw,  and  sit  witn  hin 
in  tho  oounciL"  He  next  addrencd  a  few  words,  and  in 
a  language  not  understood  by  those  upon  the  walk,  to 
one  of  tlie  younger  of  the  Indians.  The  latter  acknow- 
ledged his  sense  and  approbation  of  what  was  said  to  him 
by  an  aMcntient  and  expressive  **  ugh !"  which  came 
from  hi^  chest  without  any  apparent  emotion  of  the  lip«, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  modem  ventriloquist  He  thien 
hastened,  with  rapid  and  lengthened  boundings,  vcross 
the  ccMnmon  towards  his  band.  After  the  lapse  ef  a  mi- 
nute or  two  from  reaching  them,  another  simultaneous 
cry  arose,  differing  in  expression  from  any  that  had  hl^kli. 
erto  been  heard.  It  was  one  denoting  submission  lothe 
win,  and  compliance  with  some  conveyed  desire,  of  thetr 
superior. 

**  Is  the  gate  of  the  Saganaw  open  7"  asked  the  latter» 
as  soon  as  his  ear  had  b^n  greeted  with  the  cry  we  have 
just  named.  **  The  Ottawa  and  the  other  great  chie& 
ore  ready ; — their  hearts  are  bold,  and  they  throw  them- 
selves into  the  hands  of  the  Saganaw  without  fear." 

**  The  Ottawa  chief  knows  the  path,"  drily  rejoined 
the  governor :  **  when  he  comes  in  peace,  it  is  ever  opsa 
to  him ;  but  when  his  young  men  pross  it  with  the  toma- 
hawk in  their  hands,  the  big  thunder  is  roused  to  anger, 
and  they  are  scattered  away  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
in  the  storm.  Even  now,"  he  pursued,  as  the  little  band 
of  Indians  moved  slowly  round  the  walls,  **  the  gate  of  thv 
Saganaw  opens  for  the  Ottawa  and  the  other  cnjefe.** 

**Let  the  most  vigilant  caution  be  used  every  wImm 
along  the  works,  but  especially  in  the  rear,"  contimied 
the  governor,  addressing  Captain  Blessington,  on  whom 
the  duty  of  the  day  had  devolved.  **  We  are  safe,  while  tfaNrir 
chiefe  arc  with  us ;  but  still  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch 
Uie  forest  closely.  We  cannot  be  too  much  on  ovr  guard. 
The  men  had  better  remain  concealed,  every  twentieth 
file  only  standing  up  to  form  a  look-out  ehun.  If  any 
movement  of  a  suspicious  nature  be  observed,  let  it  ba 
communicated  l^  the  diseharge  of  a  single  musket,  that 
the  drawbridge  may  be  raised  on  the  mstant*"  With 
tho  delivery  of  these  brief  instructions  he  quitted  tho 
rampart  with  the  majority  of  his  officers.  Meanwhifo, 
hasty  preparations  had  been  made  in  the  mess-room  to 
receive  the  chiefs.  The  tables  had  been  removed,  and  a 
number  of  dean  rush  mats,  manufectured  after  the  In- 
dian manner,  into  various  figures  and  devices,  spread 
carefully  upon  the  floor.  At  the  further  end  fh>ra  the 
entrance  was  placed  a  small  table  and  chair,  covered^ 
with  scarlet  cloth.  This  was  considerably  elevated  abova' 
the  surface  of  the  floor,  and  intended  for  the  governor. 
On  either  side  of  the  room  near  these,  were  ranged  a 
number  of  chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inferior 
officers. 

Major  Black  water  received  the  chiefe  at  the  gale.* 
With  a  firm,  proud  step,  rendered  more  confident  by  hia 
very  unwillingness  to  betray  any  thing  Kke  fear,  the  tafl, 
and,  as  Captam  Erskine  had  justly  dwignated  him,  tba 
noble-louking  Ponteac  trod  the  yielding  planks  tbat 
might  in  the  next  moment  cut  him  off  mtm  his  people 
for  ever.  The  other  chiefs,  following  the  example  of 
their  leader,  evinced  the  same  easy  fwlessness  of  de- 
meanour, nor  glanced  once  behind  them  to  see  if  there 
was  any  thing  to  justify  the  apprehension  of  hidden  dan- 
ger. 

The  Ottawa  was  evidently  iportified  at  not  being  re- 
ceived by  the  governor  in  person.  **  My  father  is  not 
here!"  ho  said  fiercely  to  the  major: — ^** how  is  this  7 
The  Ottawa  and  the  other  chiefe  are  kings  of  all  their 
tribes.  The  head  of  one  great  people  shomd  be  received 
only  by  the  head  of  another  great  people !" 

**Our  fether  site  in  the  oouncil-hall,"  returned  tlie 
major.  **  He  has  taken  his  seat  that  he  may  receive  the 
warriors  with  becoming  honour.  But  I  am  tho  second 
chief,  and  our  fether  has  sent  me  to  receive  them."  To 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  Indian  this  expianation  scarcelj 
sufficed.    For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  struggle,  as  if  en- 
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de«.voQrinz  to  stifle  Ins  keen  sense  of  an  sifraot  pot  upon 
him.  AtiengthhenciddedhishesdhAnfhtiljsndconde. 
soendiBgly,  in  token  of  assent;  and  ^ratk^rin^  up  his 
nohle  £oraL,  and  sweQinf  out  his  chest,  as  if  w^  a  riew 
to  strike  tenor  ss  well  as  admiratian  into  the  hearts  of 
those  hj  whom  he  expected  to  be  sorroanded,  stalked 
msiestxcallT  ibrward  al  the  head  of  his  confedersles. 

An  indirorent  ohaerrer^  or  one  icnorant  of  theie  peo- 
ple, woaU  have  becm  at  fiinlt;  bat  Uiose  who  understood 
the  workings  of  an  Indian^s  spirit  could  not  have  been 
deceived  bj  the  tranqnii  exterior  of  these  men.  The  ra- 
pid,  keen,  sni  fire!/  gUnoe— the  sopprested  sneer  f]€  ex- 
ultation— the  half  start  of  sorprise— the  low,  gnttural, 
and  ahnost  inandible  **iigfar— «U  these  Incficated  the 
eagerness  with  whidi,  at  one  dj  hot  ocmipenitious  view, 
tiiey  embraced  the  whole  ioterior  ot  a  fcrt  which  it  vras 
of  ench  rital  importance  to  their  ibturc  interests  they 
should  become  peasMecd  oC;  yet  which  they  had  so  k>ng 
aadlffnnsiiceessfiUtty  attempted  to  snbdoe.  As  they  ad- 
▼anoid  into  the  sqoare,  tfac^  looked  aroond,  expecting  to 
behold  the  full  amjr  of  their  enemies ;  but;  to  their  asto- 
niahBiettt,  not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen.  A  lew  women 
and  children  onlj,  in  whom  cnrioaity  had  overcome  a 
nalnxal  hnthing  and  repugnance  to  the  sarages,  were 
peeping  flom  the  windows  of  the  bk»ck4iouses.  Sven  at 
a  Bument  fflke  the  present,  the  fierce  instinct  of  these 
latter  was  not  to  be  controlled.  One  of  the  children,  ter- 
rified al  the  wild  appearance  of  the  warriors,  screamed 
violently,  and  dang  to  the  bosom  of  its  mother  for  pro- 
teetioa.  Fired  at  the  soond,  a  yoong  cMof  raised  his 
hand  to  his  hps,  and  was  about  to  peal  forth  hb  terriMe 
war  whoop  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Ibrt,  when  the  eye  of 
the  Ottawa  soddenly  arrested  him. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

There  were  few  ibrms  of  eoartesj  oibtenred  by  the 
warriors  towards  the  £nglish  officers  on  entering  the 
council  room.  Ponteae,  who  had  coUeeted  all  his  native 
haugftfiness  into  one  orood  expresiioa  of  look  and  figure, 
eCfo«  in  withoot  taking  the  slightest  notice  oven  of  the 
governor.  The  other  chiefs  imitated  ids  example,  and  all 
took  their  seats  upon  the  mattmg'  in  the  order  prescribed 
by  their  rank  among  tiie  tribes,  and  their  experience  in 
oounciL  The  Ottawa  dnef  sat  at  the  near  extremity  of 
tite  room,  and  bnmediatdj  facing  the  governor.  A  pro- 
iband  rilence  was  observed  for  some  minutes  after  the 
ladiaas  had  seated  themselves,  daring  which  thev  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  thdr  pipes.  The  handle  of  that  of  the  Ot- 
tawa ddef  was  decanted  with  namerous  fi»thers  fknci- 
fidiy  disposed. 

^  T\ns  is  wen,**  stlensth  observed  the  governor.  "  It 
is  long  since  the  great  cfaiBft  of  tlie  nations  have  soioked 
the  sweet  grass  in  the  eoaneilkall  of  the  Saganaw.  What 
have  th^  to  sa/,  that  their  young  men  may  have  peace 
to  hunt  me  beaver,  and  to  leave  the  print  of  their  mocas- 
atasinlfaecomitrfof  the  bnfftlo?— What  says  the  Ot- 


*  The  Ottawa  chief  is  a  i^Teat  warrior,**  returned  the 
other,  hnagfatilj;  and  again  repwhating,  in  the  indomi- 
tahleueOT  of  his  pride,  m  very  views  that  a  more  artful 
poGey  had  first  led  him  to  avow.  **  He  has  already  said 
that,  wiCliin  a  single  moon,  nine  of  the  strong  holds  of 
the  Sogsnaw  have  fidlen  into  his  hands,  and  that  the 
sealps  of  the  white  men  fSH  the  tents  of  his  warriors.  If 
the  red  skins  wish  for  peace,  it  is  because  they  are  sick 
with  filling  the  bkMxi  of  their  enemies.  jDoes  my 
&therhear?** 

**The     Ottawa   has    been  canning,  like  the    fcx,'* 
calmi/  r^tomed  te  sovemor.    "  He  went  with  deceit 
mpon  his  lips,  and  said  to  the  mat  cbinfi  of  the  strong 
holds  of  the  Saganaw,—^  Yon  nax^  no  more  forts  upon 
tbs  l^es;  th^  have  aH  foBen  before  the  red  skins :  they 
nve  thems^ves  into  our  hands;  and  we  spared  their 
uvea,  and  sent  them  down  to  the  great  towns  near  the 
sshlake.*     But  this  was  fake:  the  chiefs  of  the  Saga- 
naw bdiertng-  what  was  said  to  them,  gave  up  their 
slioi^Wds;  bnt  their  Kves  were  not  spared,  and  the 
g-rass  of  tfaeCanadas  is  yet  moist  with  theur  blood.  Does 
the  Ottawa  hear  7** 

Amaxement  and  stnpefiietion  sat  for  a  moment  on  the 
feafores  of  the  Indians.  The  fact  was  as  had  been 
staled;  and  jet,  so  comfdetely  had  the  several  forts  been 
cut  off  firom  all  communication,  it  was  deemed  almost 
impoonble  one  eoold  have  received  tidings  of  the  fate  of 
the  other,  mikss  conveyed  throogh  the  Indians  them- 


**  The  spies  of  the  Saganaw  have  bean  very  quick  to 
eape  the  vigflonoe  of  the  rod  skins,**  at  length  replied 


tbe  OUawm;  **  yet  they  have  returned  with  a  lie  upon 
their  lips.    I  wies  hytfae6reat6fMrit,thatnme«fthe 


strong  holds  of  the  Saganaw  have  been  destroyed.  How 
could  the  Ottawa  go  with  deceit  «pon  his  lips,  when  his 
words  were  truth  r*        • 

**  When  the  red  skins  said  so  to  the  ^irarriors  of  the 
last  forts  they  took,  they  said  true ;  but  when  they  went 
to  the  finrt,  and  said  that  aH  the  rest  had  &HeQ|they  used 
deceit  A  great  nation  should  overcome  thor.naeHues 
like  warriors,  and  not  seek  to  beguile  them  with'- their 
tongues  under  the  edge  of  the  scalping  knifbi'* 

**  Why  did  the  Soraiaw  come  into  the  country  of  the 
red  skins  r*  haughtily  demanded  the  chief.  *•  Why  did 
they  take  our  hunting  ntHmds  fVom  us  ?  Wh/  have 
they  strongs  places  encircling  the  country  of  the  Indians, 
Uke  a  belt  of  wampum  round  the  waist  of  a  warrior  7** 

•*  This  is  not  true,"  rejoined  the  ffovernor.  **  It  was 
not  the  Saganaw,  but  the  warriors  of  the  pole  flog,  who 
first  come  and  took  away  the  hunting  grounds,  and 
built  the  strong  places.  The  great  fiither  of  the  Saganaw 
had  beaten  the  great  father  of  tbe  pale  flag  %uite  out  of  the 
Canadas,  and  he  sent  his  young  men  to  take  their  ^ch 
and  to  make  peace  with  the  red  skins,  and  to  trade  with 
them,  and  to  coll  them  brothers.'* 

**The  Saganaw  was  fkbe,**  retorted  the  Indian. — 
**  When  a  chief  of  the  Saganaw  came  for  the  flrst  thne 
with  his  warriors  into  the  country  of  the  Ottawas,  the 
chief  of  the  Ottawas  stood  In  his  patli,  and  asked  him 
whjr,  and  fi'om  whom,  he  came?  That  chief  was  a 
bold  warrior,  and  his  heart  was  open,  and  the  Ottawa 
liked  him ;  and  when  he  said  he  came  to  be  friendly 'with 
the  red  skins,  the  Ottawa  believed  him,  and  he  shook 
him  by  tlfe  hand,  and  said  to  his  youn?  men,  ** Touch 
not  the  life  of  a  Saganaw ;  for  their  c^ief  is  the  friend  of 
the  Ottawa  chief,  and  his  young  men  shall  be  the  friends 
of  the  red  warriors.*  Look,**  he  proceeded,  marking  his 
sense  of  the  discovery  bv  another  of  those  cjaculatory 
**  ughs !"  so  expressive  of  surprise  in  an  Indian,  **  at  the 
right  hand  of  my  fkthcr  I  see  a  chief,*'  pointing  to 
Captain  Ekskine,  ^  who  came  with  those' of  the  Saganaw 
who  first  entered  the  country  of  the  Detroit ; — ask  that 
chief  if  what  the  Ottawa  says  is  not  true.  When  the 
Saganaw  said  he  came  only  to  remove  the  warriors  of 
the  pale  flag,  that  he  might  be  friendly  and  trade  with  the 
red  skins,  we  Ottawa  received  the  belt  of  wampum  he 
offered,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with  him,  and  he 
made  his  men  bring  bags  of  parched  com  to  his  warriors 
who  wanted  food,  and  he  sent  to  all  the  nations  on  the  lakes, 
and  said  to  them,  *■  The  Saganaw  roust  poss  unhurt  to  the 
strong  hold  on  the  pedt>it'  But  for  the  Ottawa,  not  a 
Saganaw  would  hove  escaped;  for  the  nations  were 
thirsting  for  their  blood,  and  the  knives  of  the  warriors 
were  eager  to  open  their  scalps.  Ask  the  chief  who  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  my  fother,**  he  again  energetically 
repeated,  "  if  what  the  Ottavra  says  is  not  true.** 

"  What  the  Ottawa  says  is  true,"  reioincd  the  gover- 
nor ;  **  for  the  chief  who  sits  on  my  right  hand  has  often 
said  that,  but  for  the  Ottawa,  the  small  number  of  the 
warriors  of  the  Saganaw  must  have  been  cut  off;  and 
his  heart  is  big  withaindness  to  the  Ottawa  for  wlnit  he 
did.  But  if  the  great  chief  meant  to  be  friendly,  why 
did  he  declare  war  after  smolung  the  pipe  of  peace  with 
the  Saganaw?  Why  did  he  destroy  the  wigwams  of 
the  setUers,  and  carry  off  the  scalps  even  of  their  weak 
women  and  children  ?  All  this  has  the  Ottawa  done ; 
and  yet  he  says  that  he  wished  to  be  fi-iendly  with  my 
yoong  men.  But  the  Saganaw  is  not  a  fool.  He  knows 
the  Ottawa  chief  had  no  will  of  his  own.  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Ottawa  sits  the  great  chief  of  the  Delawares, 
and  oa  his  left  the  great  chief  of  tbe  Sliawanees.  They 
have  long  been  tbe  sworn  enemies  of  the  Saganaw ;  and 
they  come  from  the  rivers  that  run  near  tbe  salt  lake  to 
stir  op  the  red  skins  of  the  Detroit  to  war.  The^  whis- 
pered wicked  fvords  in  the  ear  of  the  Ottawa  chie(  and 
he  determined  to  take  up  the  bloody  hatchet  This  is  a 
shame  to  a  great  warrior.  Tbe  Ottawa  was  a  king 
over  all  the  tribes  in  the  country  of  the  firesh  lakes,  and 
yet  he  weakly  took  council  like  a  woman  firom  another." 
**  M^  fother  lies!"  fiercely  retorted  the  warrior,  half 
springing  to  his  foet,  and  involuntarily  putting  his  hand 
upon  his  tomahawk.  **  If  the  settlers  of  tbe  Saganaw 
have  f^en,"  he  resumed  in  a  calmer  tone,  while  he 
again  sank  upon  his  mat,  **  it  is  because  they  did  not 
keep  their  faith  with  the  red  skins.  When  they  came 
weak,  and  were  not  yet  secure  in  their  strong  holds, 
their  tongues  were  smooth  and  full  of  soft  woras ;  but 
when  they  beean^e  strong  under  the  protection  of  their 
thunder,  they  no  longer  treated  the  red  skins  as  their 
friends,  and  they  laughed  at  them  for  letting  them  come 
into  their  country.  **But,"  he  pursued,  elevating  his 
voice,  "  the  Ottawa  is  a  great  chief,  and  he  will  be  re- 
spected." Then  adverting  in  bitterness  to  the  influence 
supposed  to  be  exercised  over  him — ^  What  my  fiither  has 
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said  is  fklse.  The  Shawonees  and  the  Delawares  are 
gr»it  nations ;  but  the  Ottawas  are  greater  than  any,  and 
their  chiefo  are  fUIl  of  wisdom.  The  Shawanees  and  the 
Delawares  had  no  t*ifc  with  the  Ottawa  chief  to  make 
him  do  what  his  own  wisdom  did  not  tell  him." 

**  Then,  if  the  talk  came  not  from  the  Shawanees  and 
the  Delawares,  it  cam6  from  the  spies  of  the  warriors  of 
tiie  pale  flag.  The  great  fothor  of  tbe  French  was  angry 
with  the  great  fother  of  the  Saganaw,  because  he  con- 
quered his  warriors  bi  many  battles ;  and' he  sent  wicked 
men  to  whisper  lies  of  the  Saganaw  into  the  ears  of  the 
red  skins,  and  to  make  them  take  up  the  hatchet  against 
them.  There  is  a  tali  spy  at  thb  moment  in  the  camp 
of  the  red  sliins,"  he  pursued  with  earnestness,  and  yet 
paling  as  he  spoke.  •«  It  is  said  he  is  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas.  But  I  will  not  believe 
ft  The  head  of  a  great  nation  would  not  be  the  fi-tcnd 
of  a  spy — of  one  who  is  baser  than  a  dog.  His  people 
would  despise  hmi  and  they  would  say,  'Our  chief  is 
not  fit  to  sit  in  ooimcil,  or  to  moke  war ;  for  he  is  led  by 
the  word  of  a  pale  face  who  is  without  honour.* " 

The  swarthy  cheek  of  the  Indian  reddened,  and  his 
eye  kindled  into  fire.  ••  There  is  no  spy,  but  a  great 
warrior  in  the  camp  of  the  Ottawas,"  he  fiercely  replied. 
**  Though  he  came  from  the  country  that  lies  beyond  the 
salt  lake,  he  is  now  a  chief  of  the  red  skins,  and  his  arm 
is  mighty,  and  his  heart  is  bw.  Would  my  fkther  know 
why  he  has  become  a  chief  of  the  Ottawas  ?"  he  pursued 
with  scornful  exultation.  **  When  the  strong  holds  of 
the  Saganaw  feO,  the  tomahawk  of  the  *  white  warrior* 
drank  more  blood  than  that  of  a  red  skin,  and  his  tent 
is  hung  round  with  poles  bending  under  the  weight  of 
the  scalps  he  has  taken.  When  the  great  chief  of  the 
Ottawas  dies,  the  pole  face  will  lead  his  warriors,  and 
take  the  first  seat  in  the  counciL  Th^  Ottawa  chief  is 
his  fidend.** 

**  If  the  pale  face  be  the  Mend  of  the  Ottawa,**  pur- 
sued the  frovemor,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  parti- 
cular intelligence  in  regard  to  this  terrible  and  myste- 
nous  being,  **■  why  is  he  not  here  to  sit  in  council  with 
the  chie6i  7  Perluips,"  he  proceeded  tauntingly,  as  he 
fancied  he  perceived  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  t];e 
Indian  to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  warrior,  **  the 
pale  face  is  not  worthy  to  take  his  place  among  the  bead 
men  of  tbe  council.  His  arm  may  be  strong  like  that 
of  a  warrior,  but  his  head  may  be  weak  like  that  of  a 
woman ;  or,  perhaps,  he  is  ashamed  to  show  himself  be- 
fore  the  pale  fiices,  who  have  turned  him  otit  of  their 
tribe." 

**  My  father  lies !"  again  unceremoniously  retorted  the 
warrior.  **  If  the  friend  of  the  Ottawa  is  not  here,  it  is 
because  his  voice  cannot  speak.  Does  my  fiither  recol- 
lect  the  bridge  on  which  he  killed  his  young  warrior  7 
Docs  he  recollect  the  terrible  chase  of  the  pole  fiice  by 
the  friend  of  the  Ottawa?  Ugh  !"  he  contii^ued,  as  his 
attention  was  now  diverted  to  another  object  of  interest, 
**  that  pale  fhce  was  swifter  than  any  runner  among  tho 
red  skins,  and  for  his  fleetness  he  deserved  to  live  to  be 
a  great  hunter  in  the  Conadas ;  but  fear  brdie  hu  heart 
— ^fear  of  the  fiiend  of  the  Ottawa  chiefl  The  red  skins 
saw  him  fkll  at  the  fbet  of  the  Saganaw  without  life, 
and  they  saw  the  young  warriors  b^r  him  off  in  their 
arms.  Is  not  the  Ottawa  right  7"  The  Indian  paused, 
threw  his  eye  rapidly  along  ttie  room,  and  then,  fixing  it 
on  the  governor,  seemed  to  wait  with  deep  but  suppress* 
ed  interest  for  his  reply. 

**  Peace  to  the  bones  of  a  brave  warrior !"  seriouslpr 
and  evasively  returned  the  governor :  **  the  pale  face  is 
no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  Canadas,  and  the  young 
warriors  of  the  Saganaw  are  sorry  for  bis  loes ;  but  what 
would  the  Ottawa  say  of  the'  bridge  7  and  what  has  the 
pale  warrior,  &e  friend  of  tiie  Ottawa,  to  do  with  it  7" 

A  gleam  of  satis&ction  pervaded  the  countenance  of 
the  Indian,  as  he  ea^rly  bent  bis  ear  to  receive  tho  as- 
surance that  the  fhgitive  was  no  more ;  but  when  allu« 
sion  was  again  made  to  the  stranjjfe  warrior,  his  brow 
became  overcast,  and  he  replied  with  mingled  haughti- 
ness  and  anger, — **'  Does  my  father  ask  7  He  has  dogs 
of  spies  among  the  settlers  of  the  pale  flag,  but  the  to- 
mahawk of  the  red  skins  will  find  them  out,  and  they 
shall  perish  even  as  the  Saganaw  themselves.  IVo 
nights  sf o,  when  the  warriors  of  the  Ottawas  were  re- 
turning nrom  their  soout  npon  ^e  common,  they  heard 
the  voice  of  Onondato,  the  great  wolf-dc^  of  the  fi'icnd 
of  the  Ottawa  chief.  Tlie  voice  came  from  the  hndgo 
where  the  Saganaw  killed  his  young  warrior,  and  it 
called  upon  the  red  skins  for  assistance.  My  young 
men  gave  their  war  cry,  and  ran  Uke  wild  deer  to  de- 
stroy tbe  enemies  of  their  chief;  bnt  when  they  came 
the  spies  had  fled,  and  the  voice  of  Onondato  was  low 
and  w^  9ft  that  of  a  new  fiiwn ;  and  when  the  war- 
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riors  came  to  the  other  end  of  the  bridge,  ther  found  the 
pale  chief  Ijing  across  the  road  and  covered  over  with 
blood.  They  Uiouffhl  he  was ,  dead,  and  their  cry  was 
terrible ;  for  the  pue  warrior  is  a  great  chief,  and  the 
Ottawas  love  him ;  but  when  they  looked  again,  they 
saw  that  tlie  blood  was  the  blood  of  Onondato,  whose 
throat  the  spies  of  the  Sa^anaw  had  cut,  that  he  might 
not  hunt  them  and  give  them  to  the  tomahawl^  of  the 
red  skins." 

Frequent  glances,  expressive  of  their  deep  interest  in 
the  announcement  of  this  intelligence,  passed  between 
the  06vcrnor  and  his  officers.  It  was  clear  the  party 
who  had  encountered  the  terrible  warrior  of  the  Fleur 
de  lis  were  not  spies  (for  none,  were  employed  by  the 
garrison),  but  their  adventurous  companions  who  had  so 
recently  quitted  them.  This  was  put  beyond  all  doubt 
by  tlie  night,  the  hour,  and  the  not  less  important  fiict  of 
the  locality ;  for  it  was  from  the  bridge  described  by  the 
Indian,  near  which  the  Canadian  had  stated  his  canoe  to 
be  chained,  they  were  to  embark  on  their  perilous  and 
uncertain  enterprise.  The  question  of  their  own  escape 
from  danger  in  this  unlookod  for  collision  with  so  power, 
ful  and  rcrocious  an  enemy,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Canadian,  still  remained  involved  in  doubt,  which  it 
might  be  imprudent,  if  not  dangerous,  to  seek  to  have 
resolved  by  any  direct  remark  on  the  subject  to  the  keen 
and  observant  warrior.  The  governor  removed  this  diffi- 
cully  by  artfully  observing, — ^  The  great  chief  of  the 
Ottawas  has  said  they  were  the  spies  of  the  Saganaw 
who  killed  the  pale  warrior.  His  young  men  has  found 
them,  then ;  or  now  could  he  know  they  were  spies  ?** 

**  Is  there  a  warrior  among  the  Saganaw  who  dares  to 
show  himself  in  the  path  of  the  red  skins,  unless  he 
come  in  strength  and  surrounded  by  his  thunder?*  was 
the  sneering  ckmand.  **  But  my  father  is  wronff  if  he 
supposes  the  fVicild  of  the  Ottawa  is  killed.  No,'*  he 
pursued  ficroelv,  **  the  dogs  of  spies  could  not  kill  him ; 
they  were  afraid  to  face  so  terrible  a  warrior.  They 
came  behind  him  in  the -dork,  and  they  struck  him,  on 
the  head  like  cowards  and  foxes  as  mey  were.  The 
warrior  of  the  pole  face,  and  the  firiend  of  the  Ottawa 
chief,  is  sick,  but  not  dead.  He  lies  without  motion  in 
his  tent,  and  his  voice  cannot  speak  to  his  firiend  to  tell 
him  who  were  his  enemies,  that  he  may  bring  th^ir 
scalps  to  hang  up  within  Lis  wigwam.  But  the  great 
cliief  will '^ soon  be  well,  and  his  arm  will  be  stronger 
than  ever  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  Saganaw  as  he  has 
done  before." 

*•  The  talk  of  the  Ottawa  chief  is  strange,"  returned 
the  governor,  emphatically  and  with  -dimity.  **  He  says 
he  qomes  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the  Saganaw, 
and  yet  he  talks  of  spilling  their  blood  as  if  it  was  water 
from  the  lake.  What  docs  the  Ottawa  mean  ?"  "  Ugh !" 
exclaimed  the  Indian,  in  his  surprise.  **  My  father  is 
right,  but  the  Ottawa  nod  the  Saganaw  have  not  yet 
smoked  together.  When  t|iey  have,  the  hatchet  will  be 
buried  for  ever.    Until  then,  they  are  still  enemies." 

Duriftjgr  this  lon^  and  important  colloquy  of  the  lead- 
ing parties,  the  strictest  silence  hod  been  preserved  by 
the  remainder  of  the  counciL  The  inferior  chiefii  had 
continued  deliberately  puffing  the  amoke  from  their 
curled  lips,  as  they  sot  cross-legged  on  their  mats,  and 
nodding  tlieir  heads  at  intervals  in  confirmation  of  the 
occasional  appeal  made  by  the  rapid  glance  of  the  Ottawa, 
and  uttering  their  guttural  ••  Ugh  ?*  whenever  any  ob- 
servation of  the  parlant  parties  touched  their  fbelings,  or 
called  forth  their  surprise.  The  officers  had  be^  no 
less  silrnf  and  attentive  lisieners,  to  a  conversation  on 
the  issue  of  which  hung  so  many  dear  and  paramount 
interests.  A  pause  in  the  conference  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  commenting  in  a  low  tone  on  tlie  commu- 
nication made,  in  the  strong  excitement  of  his  pride, 
b^  the  Ottawa  chie^  in  regard  to  the  terrible  war- 
rior of  the  Fleur  de  lis;  who,  it  was  evident,  swayed  the 
councils  of  the  Indians,  and  consequently  exercised  an 
influence  over  the  ultimate  destinies  of  the  English, 
wliich  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate  without  iJarm. 
It  was  evident  to  all,  from  whatsoever  cause  it  mi^ht 
arise,  tliis  man  cherished  a  rancour  towards  certain  in- 
dividuals in  the  fort,  inducing  an  anxiety  jfi  its  reduction 
ftcorcely  equalled  by  that  entertained  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  themselves.  Beyond  this,  however,  all  was 
mystery  and  doubt ;  nor  had  any  clue  been  given  to  en- 
able them  to  arrive  even  at  a  well  founded  apprehension 
of  the  motives  v/hlch  had  given  birth  to  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  purpose,  so  universally  ascribed  to  l^m  even  by 
the  savtiffes  themselves. 

The  cnie&  also  availed  themselves  of  this  pause  in  the 
conversation  of  tlioprincipals,  to  sustain  a  low  and  ani- 
mated discussion.  Tnose  of  the  Shawanee  and  Delaware 
nations  were  especially  earnest ;   and,  as  th«y  spoke 


across  the  Ottawa,  betrayed,  by  their  vehemence  of  ges- 
ture, the  action  of  some  strong  feeling  upon  Uieir  minds, 
the  precise  nature  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained 
firom  their  speech  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  tlie  room. 
The  Ottawa  did  not  deign  to  join  in  their  conversation, 
but  sat  smoking  his  pipe  in  afi  the  caljm  and  forbidding 
dignity  of  a  proud  Indian  warrior  conscious  of  his  own 
importance. 

^  Does  the  great  cliief  of  the  Ottawas,  then,  seek  for 
peace  in  his  heart  at  length  ?"  resumed  the  governor ; 
**  or  is  he  come  to  the  strong  hold  of  Detroit,  as  he  went 
to  the  other  strong  holds,  \i'ith  deceit  on  his  lips  ?'*  The 
Indian  slowly  removed  the  pipe  from  hi»  mouth,  fixed 
his  keen  eye  searchingly  on  tliat  of  the  questioner  for 
nearly  a  minute,  and  then  briefly  and  haughtily  said, 
**  The  Ottawa  chief  has  spoken." 

"  And  do  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Shawanocs,  and  the 
great  chie&  of  the  Delawares,  and  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
other  nations,  ask  for  peace  also  ?"  demanded  the  gover- 
nor. **  If  so,  let  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  for 
their  warriors." 

We  will  not  trespass  on  the  reader  by  a  transcript  of 
the  declarations  of  the  inferior  chiefs.  JSach  in  his  turn 
avowed  motives  similar  to  those  of  tlie  Ottawa  for  wish- 
ing  the  hatchet  might  bo  buried  for  ever,  and  that  their 
ycung  men  should  mingle  once  more  in  confidence,  not 
only  with  the  English  troops,  but  with  the  settlers,  who 
would  again  be  brought  into  the  country  at  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  When  each  had  spoken,  the  Ottawa  pass- 
ed the  pipe  of  ceremony,  with  which  he  was  provideid,  to 
the  governor.  The  latter  put  it  to  his  lips,  an4commcnc- 
ed  smoking.  The  Indians  keenly,  and  half  furtively, 
watched  the  act ;  and  looks  of  deep  intelligence,  that  es- 
caped  not  the  notice  of  the  equally  anxious  and  observant 
officers,  passed  among  them. 

**  The  pipe  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas  smokes 
well,"  calmly  remarked  the  governor ;  **  but  the  Ottawa 
chief,  in  his  hurry  to  come  and  ask  for  peace,  has  made 
a  mistake.  The  pipe  and  all  its  ornaments  are  red  like 
blood :  it  is  the  pipe  of  war,  and  not  the  pipe  of  peace. 
The  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas  will  be  angry  with  him- 
self; he  has  entered  the  strong  hold  of  the  saganaw,  and 
sat  in  the  council,  without  domg  any  good  for  hL»  young 
men.    The  Ottawa  must  come  a^^n." 

A  deep  but  subdued  expression  of  disappointment 
passed  over  the  features  of  the  chiefs,  llicy  watched 
the  countenances  of  the  officers,  to  sec  whether  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  pipe  for  the  ether  had  been  attributed, 
in  their  estimation,  to  accident  or  design.  There  was 
nothing,  however,  to  indicate  the  slight^  doubt  of  their 
sincerity. 

**  My  father  is  right,"  replied  the  Indian,  with  an  ap- 
peanAice  of  embarrassment,  which,  whether  natural  or 
feigned,  had  notliing  suspicious  in  it  **  The  great  chief 
of  the  Ottawas  has  been  fodish,  like  an  old  woman. 
The  young  chie&  of  his  tribe  u^ill  lau^h  at  him  for  this. 
But  the  Ottowa  chief  will  come  again,  ^jid  the  other 
chieft  with  him,  for,  as  my  fiither  sees,  tliey  all  wish  for 
peace;  and  that  my  father  may  know  allthc ndtions  wish 
for  peace,  as  well  as  their  head  men,  the  warriors  of  the 
Ottawa,  and  of  the  Shawanee,  and  of  the  Delaware,  shall 
pla^  at  ball  upon  the  common,  to  amuse  his  voung  men, 
while  the  chiefs  sit  in  council  vrth  the  chiefs  of  the 
Saganaw.  The  red  skins  shall  come  naked,  and  with- 
out their  rifies  and  their  tomahawks;  and  even  the 
squaws  of  the  warriors  shall  come  upon  the  common,  to 
show  the  Saganaw  they  may  be  witliout  fear.  Docs  my 
father  hear  ?" 

"  The  Ottawa  chief  says  well,"  returned  tlie  governor ; 
"  but  will  tlie  pale  friend  of  the  Ottawa  come  also  to 
take  his  seat  in  the  councilhall?  The  great  chief  has 
said  the  pale  warrior  has  become  the  second  chief  among 
the  Ottawas ;  and  that  when  he  is  dead,  the  pale  warrior 
will  lead  the  Ottawas,  and  take  the  first  seat  in  the  coun- 
cil. He,  too,  should  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  the 
Sagacaw,  that  they  may  know  he  is  no  longer  their 
enemy." 

The  Indian  hesitated,  uttering  merely  his  quick  ejacu- 
latory  "Ugh  !"  in  expresgion  of^his  surprise  at  so  unex- 
pected a  requisition.  \*  The  pale  warrior,  the  friend  of 
the  Ottawa,  is  very  sick,"  he  at  length  said ;  "  but  if 
the  Great  Spirit  should  give  him  back  his  voice  before 
the  chiefs  come  again  to  the  council,  the  pale  face  will 
ccme  too.  If  my  fother  does  not  sec  him  tlien,  he  will 
know  the  friend  of  the  Ottawa  chief  is  very  sick." 

The  governor  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  press  the  ques- 
ti^n  too  closely,  lest  in  so  doing  he  sliould  excite  suspicion, 
and  defeat  his  own  object  **  When  will  the  Ottawa  and 
the  other  chiefii  come  again  ?"  he  asked ;  "  and  when 
will  their  warriors  play  at  ball  upon  the  common,  that 
the  Saganaw  may  sec  them  and  be  amused  ?"    "  When 


tlie  sun  has  travelled  so  many  times,"  replied  Ponteac, 
holding  up  three  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  ^  Then  will 
the  Ottawa  and  the  other  chiefo  bring  their  young  war- 
riors and  their  women." 

^  It  is  too  soon,"  wab  the  reply;  **  the  Saganaw  must  have 
time  to  collect  their  presents,  that  they  may  give  them  to 
the  young  warriors  who  are  swiftest  m  the  race,  and  the 
most  active  at  the  ball.  The  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas, 
too,  must  let  the  settlers  of  the  pale  flag,  who  are  the 
friends  of  the  red  skins,  bring  in  food  for  the  Saganaw, 
that  a  great  feast  may  be  given  to  the  chie&,  and  to  the 
warriors,  and  that  the  Saganaw  may  make  peace  with 
the  Ottawas  and  the  other  nations  as  becomes  a  great 
people.  In  twice  so  many  days,"  holding  up  three  of  hi« 
fingers  in  imitation  of  the  Indian,  "  the  Saganaw  will  bo 
read  V  to  receive  the  chie&  in  council,  mat  they  may 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  bury  the  hatchet  for  ever 
What  says  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas  V* 

^  It  is  good,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Indian,  his  eye 
lighting  up  with  deep  and  exulting  expression.  *^  The 
settlers  of  the  pale  flag  shall  bring  food  to  the  Saganaw. 
The  Ottawa  chief  will  send  them,  and  he  will  desire  hia 
young  men  not  to  prevent  them.  In  so  many  dayg^ 
then,"  indicating  with  his  fingers,  **  the  great  chiefs 
will  sit  again  in  council  with  the  Saganaw,  and  the  Otta- 
wa chief  will  not  be  a  fool  to  bring  the  pipe  he  does  not 
want" 

With  this  asurance  the  conference  terminated.  Poan- 
tcac  raised  his  tall  frame  from  the  mat  on  which  he  had 
been  squatted,  nodded  condescendingly  to  the  governor, 
and  strode  haughtily  into  the  square  or  area  of  the  fort 
The  other  chiefs  followed  his  example ;  and  to  Major 
Blackwater  was  again  assigned  the  duty  of  accompany- 
ing them  without  the  works.  The  glance  of  the  savages, 
ond'tliat  of  Foutcac  in  particular,  was  less  wary  than  at 
their  entrance.  Each  seemed  to  embrace  every  object 
on  which  tlie  eye  could  rest,  as  if  to  fix  its  position  inde- 
libly  in  his  memory.  The  young  chief,  who  had  been 
so  suddenly  and  opportunely  checked  while  in  the  very 
act  of  pealing  forth  his  temblc  war  whoop,  again  looked 
up  at  the  windows  of  the  block-house,  in  quest  of  fbt^c 
whom  his  savage  instinct  had  already  devoted  in  iaten^ 
tion  to  his  tomahawk,  but  they  were  no  longer  then. 
Such  was  the  silence  that  reigned  every  where,  the  fart 
appeared  to  be  tenanted  only  by  the  few  men  of  the 
guard,  who  lingered  near  their  stations,  attentivdy 
watching  tlie  Indians,  as  they  passed  towards  the  gate. 
A  very  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  the  latter  once 
more  in  the  midst  of  their  warriors,  whom,  for  a  few 
momenta,  they  haran^cd  earnestly,  when  the  whole 
body  again  moved  ofl*  m  the  direction  of  their  encamp, 
raent 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  week  that  intervened  between  the  visit  of  the 
chiefs  and  the  di^  appointed  for  their  second  meeting  is 
council,  was  passed  by  the  garrison  in  perfect  frsfdosi 
firom  alarm,  although,  as  usuttl,  in  diligent  watchfobiest 
and  preparations  lor  casualties.    In  conformity  with  fail 
promice,  the  Indian  hod  despatched  many  of  the  Cim- 
dian  settlers,  with  such  provisionB  as  the  country  then 
afforded,  to  the  governor,  and  tJiose,  happy  to  obtain  the 
gold  of  the  troops  in  return  for  what  they  could  con  veoieDtly 
spare,  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  per- 
mission.   Dried  bear*s  moat,  venison,  and  Indian  corn, 
composed  the  substance  of  these  supplies,  which  were  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  produce  a  six  weeks*  increase  to      • 
the  stock  of  the  garris<m.    Hitherto  they  bad  been  sub- 
sisting, in  a  great  degree,  upon  salt  provisiotis ;  the  food 
furtively  supplied  by  the  Canadians  being  necessarily, 
from  their  dread  of  detection,  on  so  limited  a  scale,  that 
a  very  small  portion  of  tlie  troops  had  been  enabled  to 
profit  by  it    This,  therefore,  was  on  important  and  un- 
expected benefit,  derived  from  the  filling  in  of  the  garri-     a 
son  with  the  professed  views  of  the  savages ;  and  coio      | 
whiol),  pcrlmps,  few  officers  would,  like  Colonel  de  Hal- 
dimar,  have  possessed  the  forctliought  to  have  secured. 
But  although  it  served  to  relieve  the  animal  wants  of  \be 
man,  there  was  little  to  remove  his  moral  inquietude. 
Discouraged  by  the  sanguinary  character  of  the  warfare 
ill  which  they  seemed  doomed  to  be  for  ever  engaged,  and 
harassed  by  constant  watcfaings, — seldom  taking  off  their 
clothes  for  weeks  together, — me  men  bad  gradually  bern 
losing  their  energy  of  spirit,  in  the  contemplation  of  tb*^ 
ahnost  irremediable  evils  by  which  they  were  beset ;  as»^ 
looked  forward  with  sad  and  disheartening  conviction  t^ 
a  fate,  that  all  things  tended  to  prove  to  Uicm  was  uift^~ 
voidable,  however  Uie  period  of  its  consununation  mi^^^ 
be  protracted.    Among  the  officers,  this  dejection,        ^ 
though  prooeodiug  from  a  diffiurcnt  caose,  was  no 
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pcevalent;  and  notwitfastBndbif  they  aoncht  to  duyoifle 
It  before  their  men,  wfam  left  lo  thenoelvM,  thejr  f«Te 
onlimitexi  rein  to  &  despondeiicy  hourly  acting 
itrengih,  u  fhe  dacy  fijml  on  ^  the  second  councfl  with 
the  Ifidiani  drew  near. 

Ai  k&gth  came  that  terrible  and  erentfU  day,  and,  aa 
if  in  mockery  of  those  who  saw  beanW  in  its  folden 
beami^  arrayed  in  all  the  gorgeons  sonness  of  its  aa< 
tumnal  glofy.  Sad  and  heavy  wpre  the  hearts  of  many 
witinn  thallar dietant  and  iK>lated  Ibrt,  as  they  rose,  at 
the  fint  giinunerinff  of  Ugbt  above  the  hori«B|  to  pro- 
pare  for  the  seTml  duties  assigned  them.  All  foU  the 
infloence  of  a  foeling  thai  laid  prostrate  the  moral  ener- 
gies  efCB  of  the  boldest:  but  there  was  one  young  offi. 
cer  in  particular,  who  exhibited  a  dejectioo,  degenerating 
almost  into  stopcfiictioD ;  and  more  tJiaJi  once,  when  he 
received  an  order  £rom  his  sopcuior,  hesitated  as  one  who 
either  heard  not,  or,  in  attempting  to  perform  it,  mistook 
the  purport  of  lus  insliacdons,  and  executed  some  en- 
tirely diffisrenl  doty.  The  eoontenance  of  this  officer, 
whose  attenuated  person  otherwise  bore  traces  of  Ian. 
guor  and  debility,  bot  too  plainly  marked  the  abstracted- 
netfls  and  terror  of  his  mind,  while  the  set  stiff  features 
and  eootracted  moselesof  the  ftoe  contHbnted  to  give  an 
ezpcessioii  of  vacuity,  that  one  who  knew  him  not  mi|[ht 
have  interpreted  nnfiivoinahly.  Several  times,  durmg 
the  inqiectioo  of  his  company  at  the  early  parade,  he 
was  seen  to  raise  his  head,  and  throw  forward  his  ear,  as 
if  eapectmg  to  catch  the  echo  of  some  horrible  and  ap- 
paUii^  cry,  until  the  men  theB[iBdves  remarked,  and 
eommentfid,  by  interchance  of  looks,  on  the  singular 
eonduct  of  their  officer,  whose  thoughts  had  evidently 
BO  ^wff*"^*"*^*^  with  the  duty  he  v?aa  performing,  or  tfa^ 
i^iotron  which  he  stood. 

When  this  castomarr  inspsction  had  been  aocom- 
pliahed<— Imw  imperfectMr*  has  been  seeo<— and  the  men 
dismissed  £rom  their  ranks,  the  same  young  officer  was 
observed,  by  oae  who  followed  his  every  movement  with 
interest,  to  ascend  that  part  of  the  rampart  which  com. 
mnnded  an  unbroken  view  of  the  country  westward, 
fioB  Che  point  where  the  encampment  of  the  Indians 
was  supposed  to  lie,  down  to  the  bridge  on  which  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  Halloway's  death  had  been  so  re 
oeotiy  ^tp*'^^  Unconscious  of  the  presence  of  two 
sentinds,  who  moved  to  and  firo  near  their  respective 
posts,  on  either  side  of  him,  the  young  offic^  folded  his 
arms,  and-gaaed  in  that  direction  for  some  minutes,  with 
his  whole  soul  rivoCed  on  the  soene.  Then,  as  if  over, 
come  by  recollections  called  op  by  that  on  which  he 
gjiaed,  be  covered  his  eyes  hurriedly  with  his  hands,  and 
betrayed,  by  the  convnked  movement  of  his  slender  form, 
be  was  weeping  bottezVj.  This  paroxysm  past,  he  udoo- 
voed  hb  fiMse,  sank  with  one  knee  upon  the  ground,  and 
npnusu^hisGlasiwdhandsyasif  in  appeal  to  his  God, 
seemed  to  pray  deepif  and  forvently.  In  this  attitude 
he  omifimwrf  for  some  mommts,  whmi  he  became  sensi- 
bis  of  the  approach  of  an  intmder.  He  raised  himself 
ham  his  knee,  turned,  and  beheld  one  whose  counte- 
nance  was  stamped  wit^  a  dejection  scarcely  inferior  to 
his  mnL    It  was  Captain  IBtessingion. 

''Charles,  my  dear  Charles!^  exclaimed  the  latter 
hanjedfy,  as  fae  laid  his  hand  upon  the  dioulder  of  the 
^^Mflbtn^  Bo  HaJdimar,  **  consider  you  arc  not  alone. 


For  tfod*s  soke,  check  this  weakness !  There  are  men 
obawing  you  on  every  nde,  and  your  strange  manner 
has  dceady  been  the  subject  of  remark  in  the  oom- 
pany*^ 

*^WlHsn  the  heart  is  aick,  like  mine,**  replied  the 
youdh,  in  a  tooe  sf  fearful  despondency,  **  it  is  alike 
redflees  of  forma,  and  careless  of  ajtpearances.  I  trust, 
however,**  sod  here  spoke  the  soldier,  **  there  are  few 
within  this  foil  who  will  believe  me  less  courageous,  be- 
cause I  hsEve  been  seen  to  bend  my  knee  in  suppUcatioo 
to  my  God.  I  did  not  think  that  Mm,  Blessington, 
wmiM  have  been  the  fost  to  condemn  the  act** 

*  I  Goadema  il,  Charles  t  you  mistake  me,  indeed  you 
do^  foeUn^iy /slsmed  his  captain,  secretly  pained  at 
the  nid  reproaeli  oontaiued  in  the  concluding  sentence ; 
*^  bsLtibae  are  two  things  to  be  considered.  In  the  first 
instants,  te  men«  who  are  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  great 
evils  witfiwlB^  we  are  threatened,  may  mistake  the 
caom  of  year  ^^tioo;  you  were  in'tears  just  now, 
Cawriee,  and  tbm  sentinels  must  have  remarked  it  as  well 


handsome  features  of  the  young  officer ;  **  you  would  not 
havo  me  appear  a  weeping  coward  in  their  eyes.** 

^  Nay,  dear  Charles,  I  did  not  say  it.** 

^  But  you  meant  it,  BlGssii%ton ;  yet,  think  not,** — 
and  he  warmly  pressed  the  hand  of  liis  captain, — ^  think 
not,  I  re|>eati  I  take  your  hint  in  any  other  than  the 
friendly  light  in  which  it  was  intended.  That  I  have 
been  no  coward,  however,  I  hope  I  have  given  proof 
more  than  once  bcibre  the  men,  most  of  whom  have 
known  me  from  my  very  cradle ;  yet,  whatever  they  may 
think,  is  to  me,  at  this  moment,  a  matter  of  utter  indif. 
tbrence.  Blessingtoii,"  and  again  the  tears  rolled  from 
his  fixed  eyes  over  his  cheek,  while  he  pointed  with  his 
fixiger  to  the  western  horizon,  **  I  have  neither  thought 
nor  feeling  for  myself;  my  whole  heart  lies  buried  there. 
Ob,  God  of  Heaven  !**  he  pursued,  after  a  pause,  and 
again  raising  his  eyes  in  supplication,  **  avert  the  dread, 
ml  dostinv  that  awaits  my  belovt  d  sister.** 

**  Charles,  Charles,  if  only  for  that  sister*s  sake,  then, 
calm  an  agitation  which,  if  thus  indulged  in,  will  as. 
suredly  destroy  you.  All  will  yet  be  welL  l*be  delay 
obtained  by  your  iather  has  been  sufficient  for  ^;ie  pur. 
pose  proposed.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best :  if  we  are  de- 
ceived in  our  expectati<m,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
indulge  in  a  grioA  which  could  scarcely  be  exceeded, 
were  the  fearful  misgivings  of  your  mind  to  be  realised 
before  your  eyes.** 

**  Bi^sington,**  returned  the  ^oung  officer, — and  his 
features  exhibited  the  liveliest  image  of  despair,—**  all 
hope  has  long  since  been  extinct  wiuin  my  breast  See 
^ou  yon  thesire  of  death  ?**  he  moumfiilly  pursued,  point- 
mg  to  the  fetal  bridge,  which  was  thrown  into  full  relief 
against  the  placid  bosom  of  the  Detroit :  ^  recollect  you 
the  scene  that  was  acted  on  it?  As  for  me,  it  is  ever 
present  to  my  mind, — it  haunts  me  in  my  thoughts  b^ 
day,  and  in  my  dreams  by  night.  I  siiall  never  mrget  it 
while  memory  is  left  to  curse  me  with  the  power  o£  re. 
trospection.  On  the  very  spot  on  which  I  now  stand 
wfa  I  borne  in  a  chair,  to  witness  the  dreadftil  punish, 
ment;  you  see  the  stone  at  my  feet,  I  marked  it  by  that 
I  saw  vou  conduct  Halloway  to  the  centre  of  the  bridge; 
I  beheld  him  kneel  to  receive  his  death ;  I  saw,  toO|  the 
terrible  race  for  life,  that  interrupted  the  prooeedings ;  I 
marked  the  sudden  up.8prin^  of  Hallowav  to  his  feet 
upon  the  coffin,  and  the  exultmg  waving  of  his  hand,  as 
he  seemed  to  recognise  the  rivals  for  mastery  in  that  race. 
Then  was  heard  the  fetal  volley,  and  I  saw  the  death, 
struggle  of  him  who  had  saved  my  lm>ther*s  life.  I  could 
have  died,  too,  at  that  nooment;  and  would  to  Providence 
I  had !  but  it  was  otherwise  decreed.  My  aching  interest 
was,  for  a  moment,  diverted  by  fhe  fearful  cmse  now 
renewed  upon  the  height ;  and,  in  common  with  those 
around  me,  I  watched  the  efforts  of  the  pursuer  and 
the  pursued  with  painful  earnestness  and  doubt  aa  to 
the  final  result  Ah,  Blessington,  why  was  not  this 
all?  The  terrible  shriek,  uttered  at  the  mom^it  wheA 
the  fugitive  fell,  apparently  dead,  at  the  feet  of  the  firing 
party,  reached  us  even  here.  I  fek  aa  if  my  heart  must 
have  burst,  for  I  knew  it  to  bo  the  shriek  o£  poor  Ellen 
HaUoway, — the  suffering  wife, — the  broken-hearted  wo. 
man  who  had  so  recently  in  all  the  wild  abandonment  <^ 
her  grief,  wetted  my  pillow,  and  even  my  cheek,  with  her 
burning  tears,  while  supj^cating  an  intercession  with  my 
fetber  for  mercy,  which  I  knew  it  would  be  utterly  fruit, 
less  to  promise.  The  discovery  of  her  exchange  of  clothes 
wi&  one  of  the  drum  boys  of  the  grenadiers  was  made 
after  you  left  the  fort    I  saw  her  leap  upon  the 
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coffin,  and,  standing  over  the  body  of  her  unhappy  hus. 
band,  raise  her  haxms  to  heaven  in  adjuration,  and  my 
heart  died  within  me.  I  recollected  the  words  die  had 
spoken  on  a  previous  occasion,  during  the  first  examina. 
tion  of  Halloway,  and  I  felt  it  to  be  the  prophetic  dennn- 
ciation,  then  threatened,  that  she  was  now  uttering  on 
all  the  race  of  De  Haldimar.  I  saw  no  more.  Blessing, 
ton.  Sick,  dizzy,  and  with  every  faculty  of  my  roiml 
annihilated,  I  turned  away  from  the  horrid  scene,  and 
was  again  borne  to  my  room.** 

Captain  Blessington  was  deeply  affected ;  for  there  was 
a  solemnity  in  the  voioe  of  the  young  officer  that  carried 
conviction  to  the  heart 

The  attention  of  both  was  diverted  by  the  report  of  a 

musket  from  the  rear  of  the  fort    Presently  afterwards, 

the  word  was  passed  along  the  chain  of  sentinels  upon 

as  n^yse|£     I  wnold  not  have  them  to  believe  that  one  ofl  the  ramparts,  that  the  Indians  were  issuing  in  force  firom 

"•^  -      —  '^  ^-^  *^-  ^^ *!-:—*: r : —  q^^  forest  upcMi  the  oommon  near  the  bomb.proo£    Then 

was  heard,  asthe  sentinel  at  the  gate  delivered  the  pass- 
word,  the  heavy  roll  of  the  drum  summoning  to  arms. 

**Ha!  here  already!**  aaid  Captain  Blessington,  as, 
glancing  towards  the  forest,  ho  beh^  the  skirt  of  the 
wood  now  alive  with  dusky  human  forms :  **Ponteac*s 
visit  is  earlier  than  we  had  been  taught  to  expect;  but 


their  efl&eers  wan  affected  by  the  antici^tion  of  cominpr 
rfjsneifT,  m  a  vray  their  own  hearts  are  incapable  of .esti- 
matiK.  You  understand  mc,  Charles  7  I  would  not 
hmtnamtoo  nrach  discouraged  by  an  example  that 
■n^r^soome  infectious.** 
"  I  ds  uadecsCand  you,  Blessington,*'  and  a  forced  and 
smSe  played  for  a  moment  over  the  wan  yet 


we  are  im  well  prepared  to  receive  him  now,  as  later; 
and,  in  fact,  the  sooner  the  interview  is  terminated,  the 
sooner  we  shall  know  what  we  have  to  depend  upon. 
Come,  Charles,  we  must  join  the  'company,  and  let  roe 
entreat  yon  to  evince  less  despondencv  betor^  the  men. 
It  is  hard,  I  know,  to  sustain  an  artificial  character  under 
such  disheartening  circumstances;  still,  for  examj^'s 
sake,  it  must  be  £ne.** 

"What  I  can  I  win  do,  Blessington,**  rejoined  the 
youth,  as  they  both  moved  fh>m  the  ramparts ;  **but  the 
task  is,  in  truth,  otie  to  which  I  find  myself  wholly  une* 
quat  How  do  I  know  that,  even  at  this  moment,  my 
defenceless,  terrified,  and  innocent  sister  may  not  be  in* 
voking  the  name  and  arm  of  her  brother  to  save  her  from 
destruction.** 

**  Trust  in  Providence,  Charles.  Even  ohhough  our 
worst  apprehensions  be  realised,  aa  I  fervently  trust  they 
will  not,  your  sister  may  be  spared.  The  Canac  ian  could 
not  have  been  unfaithful,  or  we  should  have  kamt  some- 
thing  of  his  treachery  from  the  Indians.  Another  week 
will  confirm  us  in  the  truth  or  feUacy  of  our  impressions. 
Until  then,  let  us  arm  our  hearts  with  hope.  Trust  me, 
we  shaU  yet  see  the  laughing  eyes  of  Clara  fill  with  tears 
of  aflfection,  as  I  recount  toner  all  her  too  sensitive  and 
too  desponding  brother  has  suffered  for  her  sake.** 

De  Haldimar  made  no  reply.  >le  deqtiy  felt  the  kind 
intention  of  his  captain,  but  was  &r  firom  cberiBhing  the 
hope  that  had  beeii  recommended.  He  sighed  heavily, 
pressed  the  arm,  on  which  he  leaned,  in>gratttode  for  the 
motive,  and  moved  sileotly  with  his  fiiend  to  j<mi  their 
company  below  the  rampart 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Meanwhile  the  white  fiag  had  again  been  raised  by-  the 
Indians  upon  the  bomb-proof;  and  this  having  been 
readily  met  by  a  corresponding  signal  fhmi  the  fort,  a 
numerous  band  of  savcges  n6w  issued  fVom  the  oovbr 
with  which  their  dork  forms  had  hitherto  been  idoitified, 
and  spread  themselves  fer  and  near  upon  the  common. 
On  this  occasi<m  thev  were  without  arms,  offensive  or 
defensive,  of  any  kind,  if  we  may  except  the  knife  which 
was  always  carried  at  the  girdle,  and  which  jconstilnled 
a  part  rather  of  their  necessary  dress  than  of  their  war. 
like  equipment  These  warriors  might  have  been  about 
five  hundred  in  number,  and  were  compessd  chiefly  of 
picked  men  firom  the  nations  of  the  Ottawas,  the  Dels, 
wares,  and  the  Shawanees ;  each  race  being  distinctly  re. 
cognisable  from  the  others  by  certain  peculiarities  of  form 
and  feature  which  individualised,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
the  several  tribes.  Their  only  covering  was  the  legging 
before  described,  composed  in  some  instances  of  cloth,  but 
principally  of  smoked  deerskin,  and  the  flap  that  passed 
through  the  girdle  around  the  loins,  by  which  the  straps 
attached  to  the  leggings  were  secured,  llieir  bodies, 
necks,  aiyi  arms  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  i^ligfat 
ornaments,  entirely  naked ;  and  even  the  blanket,  that 
served  them  as  a  couch  by  night  and  a  oovering  by  day, 
had,  with  one  single  exception,  been  dispensed  with,  sp. 
parently  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  thing  like  encumbrance 
in  their  approaching  sport  Eich  inmvidual  was  provid. 
ed  with  a  stout  sapling  of  about  three  feet  in  length, 
curved,  and  flaUened  at  the  root  extremity,  like  that  used 
at  the  If  ish  hurdle ;  whidi  game,  in  fact,  the  manner  of 
ball.playing  among  the  Indians  in  every  way  resembled. 

Interspersed  among  these  warriors  were  ^  nearly  equal 
number  of  squaws.  Tliese  were  to  be  seen  Ictmging 
carelessly  aboiit  in  anall  groups,  and  were  of  all  ages ; 
from  the  hoary-headed,  shriveIlod.up  hag,  whose  eves  still 
sparkled  with  a  fire  that  her  lank  and  attonuatcd  fhime 
denied,  to  the  young  girl  of  twelve,  whose  dork  and  glow, 
ing  cheek,  rounded  bust,  and  penetrating  glance,  bore 
stnking  evidence  of  the  precociousness  of  udian  beauty. 
These  ktter  looked  with  evident  interest  on  the  sports  of 
the  younger  wartiors,  who,  throwing  down  their  hurdles, 
either  vied  with  each  other  in  the  short  but  incredibly 
swift  foot-race,  or  indulged  themselves  in  wrestling  and 
leaping ;  while  their  companions,  abandoned  to  the  full 
security  they  felt  to  be  attached  to  the  white  Bag  waving 
on  the  fort,  lay  at  their  laay. length  upon  the  sward,  or. 
tensibly  flowing  the  movements  of  the  several  oompeti. 
tors  in  these  sports,  but  in  reality  with  heart  and  eye* 
directed  solely  to  the  fortification  that  lay  beyond.  Each  of 
these  feinalcs,  in  addition  to  the  maobeooti,  or  petticoat, 
which  in  one  solid  square  of  hroad-doth  was  tightly 
wrapped  around  the  loins,  also  carried  a  blanket  loosely 
thrown  around  the  person,  but  doeefy  confined  over  the 
shoulders  in  fhmt,  and  reachin|^  below  the  knee.  There 
was  an  air  of  constraint  in  their  movements,  which  ac. 
OH'ded  ill  with  the  occasion  of  festivity  for  which  they 
were  assemUed ;  and  it  was  remarkfihle,  whether  it  arose 
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from  de&renoe  to  Ummo  to  whom  thejr  if  ere-  slaTes,  as 
well  M  wives  and  daogrhters,  or  from  wfaoteter  other 
cause  it  mig'ht  be,  none  <S*them  ventured  to  reoiine  them* 
selves  upon  the  tward  in  imitation  of  the  warriors. 

When  it  had  been  made  known  to  the  governor  that 
the  Indians  had  began  to  develope  themselves  in  force 
upon  the  common  unarmed,  yet  redolent  with  the  spirit 
that  was  to  direct  their  meditated  sports,  the  soldiers 
were  disinissed  fr^m  their  respective  companies  to  the 
ramparts ;  where  they  were  now  to  be  seen,  not  drawn 
up  in  focmidable  and  hostile  array,  but  coUeoted  together 
in  careless  groups,  and  simply  in  their  side-arms.  This 
reciprocation  of  oonfidwioe.  on  the  part  of  the  garrison 
was  aclmowledgod  by  the  Indians  by  marks  of  approba- 
tion, expressed  as  much  by  the  sudden  and  classic  dispo- 
aitioil  of  their  fine  forms  into  attitudes  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  their  admiration  and  pleasure,  as  by  Uie  inter- 
jeotional  sounds  that  passed  from  one  to  the  ^er  of  the 
thronff.  From  the  increased  alacrity  with  which  they 
tiow  lent  themselves  to  the  preparaWy  and  inferior 
.  amusements  of  the  day,  it  was  evident  their  satisfaction 
was  complete. 

Hitherto  the  faincipal  chieft  had,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  occupusd  the  bomb-proof;  and  now,  as  tlwn,  th^ 
appeared  to  bs  deliberating  among  themselves,  but  evi- 
dently in  a  more  energetic  and  serious  manner.  At 
length  they  separated,  when  Ponteac,  aooompanied  by  the 
ohieis  who  bad  attended  him  on  the  former  day,  onoe 
more  led  in  the  direction  of  the  fort  The  moment  of  his 
advance  was  the  signal  for  the  oommencement  of  the  prin- 
cipal  game.  In  an  instant  those  of  the  warriors  who  lay  re- 
chning  on  the  sward  sprang  to  their  feet,  while  the  wres- 
tlers and  racers  resumed  their  hurdles,  and  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  trial  of  mingled  skill  and  swiftness.  At 
first  they  formed  a  dense  group  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
^  mon ;  and  then,  diverging  in  two  equal  files  both  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left  m  the  immediate  centre,  where  the 
large  ball  was  placed,  formed  an  open  chun,  extending 
from  the  skirt  of  the  forest  to  the  commencement  of  the 
village.  On  the  one  side  were  ranral  the  Delawares  and 
the  Shawanees,  and  on  the  other  the  more  numerous  na- 
tion of  the  Ottawas.  The  women  of  these  several  tribes, 
apparently  much  interested  in  the  issue  of  an  amusement 
in  which  the  manliness  and  activity  of  their  respective 
friends  were  staked,  had  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
gained  the  front  <»f  the  fort,  where  they  were  now  hud- 
dled in  groups,  at  about  twenty  paces  from  the  draw- 
bridge, and  bending  eagerly  forward  to  command  the 
movements  €xS  the  ball-iuayerB. 

In  his  circuit  round  the.  walls,  Ponteac  was  seen  to  re- 
mark the  oonfiding  appearance  of  the  unarmed  soldiery 
with  a  satisfaction  that  was  not  sought  to  be  disguised  ; 
and  from  the  manner  in  whi<^  he  th^w  his  glance  along 
each  face  of  the  rampart,  it  was  evident  hb  object  was 
to  embrace  the  numerical  strength  collected  there.  It 
was  moreover  observed,  when  he  passed  the  groups  of 
squaws  on  his  way  to  the  gate,  he  addressed  some  words 
in  a  strange  tongue  to  the  elder  ^matrons  of  each. 

Once  more  the  dark  warriors  were  received  at  the  gate, 
by  Major  Blackwater ;  and,  as  with  firm  but  elastic  tread, 
they  moved  across  the  square,  each  thAsw  his  fierce  eyes 
rapidly  ^nd  anxiously  around,  and  with  less  of  conceal- 
ment in  his  manner  than  had  been  manifested  on  the 
former  oceasioo.  On  every  hand  the  same  air  of  naked. 
nesB  and  desertion  met  their  gaze.  Not  even  a  soldier  of 
the  guard  was  to  be  seen;  and  when  they  cast  their  eyes 
upwards  to  the  windows  of  the  block-hooses,  they  were 
found  to  be  tenantless  as  the  area  through  which  they 
passed.  A  gleam  of  fierce  satisfiustion  pervaded  the 
swarthy  countenances  of  the  Indians ;  and  the  features 
of  Ponteac,  in  particular,  expressed  the  deepest  exulta- 
tion. Instead  of  leading  his  party,  he  now  brought  up 
the  rear ;  and  when  arrived  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  he, 
without  any  visible  cause  for  the  accident,  stumbled,  and 
fell  to  the  oarth.  The  other  chiefs  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  their  ordinary  gravity,  and  marked  their  sense 
oi  the  circumstance  by  a  prolonged  sound,  partaking  of 
the  mingled  charapter  of  a  laugh  and  a  yelL  Startl^  at 
the  cry,  M^or  Blackwater,  who  was  in  front,  turned  to 
ascertain  the  cause.  At  that  moment  Ponteac  sprang 
lightly  again  to  his  feet,  responding  to  the  yell  of  his 
confederates  by  another  even  more  startling,  fierce,  and 
proloQged  than  their  own.  He  then  stalked  proudly  to 
the  head  of  the  part^,  and  even  (Hreceded  Major  Black- 
water  into  the  council  room. 

In  this.rude  theatre  of  conference  some  changes  had 
been  made  since  their  recent  visit,  which  esc^ied  not  the 
observation  of  the  quick-sifted  chiefik  Their  mats  lay  in 
tlie  position  they  had  previously  occupied,  and  the  chairs 
of  the  officers  were  placed  as  before,  but  the  room  itself 
had  been  considerably  ^larged.    The  slight  partition 


terminating  the  interior  extremity  of  the  mess-room,  and 
dividing  it  from  that  of  one  of  the  officers,  had  been  re- 
moved;  apd  midway  through  this,  extending  entirely 
across,  was  drawn  a  ciiftain  of  scarlet  cloth,  against 
which  the  imposing  figure  of  the  governor,  elevated  as 
his  seat  was  above  those  of  the  other  officers,  was  thrown 
into  strong.  relieC  There  was  another  change,  that 
escaped  not  the  observation  of  the  Indians,  and  that  was, 
not  more  than  one  half  of  the  officers  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  first  conference  being  now  in  the  room.  Of 
these  latter,  one  had,  moreover,  been  sent  away  by  the 
governor  the  moment  the  chiefe  were  ushered  in. 

**  Ugh !"  ejaculated  the  proud  leader,  as  he  took  his  seat 
unceremoniously,  and  yet  not  without  reluctance,  upon 
the  mat  **  The  council-room  of  my  fetber,  is  bigger  than 
when  the  Ottawa  was  here  before,  yet  the  number  of  hi? 
chiefe  lis  not  so  many.*' 

**  The  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas  knows  that  the  Sa- 
ganaw  has  promised  the  red  skins  a  feast,**  returned  the 
governor.  ^  **  Were  he  to  leave  it  to  his  young  warriors 
to  provide  it,  he  would  not  be  able  to  receive  Uie  Ottawa 
like  a  great  chiei^  and  to  make  peace  with  him  as  he 
could  wish.** 

**  My  father  has  a  great  deal  of  cloth,  red,  like  the 
blood  of  a  pale  fiuse,**  pursued  the  Indian,  rather  in  de- 
mand than  m  observatioD,  as  he  pointed  with  his  finger 
to  the  opposite  end  of  the  room.  ^  When  the  Ottawa 
was  here  last,  he  did  not  see  it** 

^  The  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas  knows  that  the  great 
fitther  of  the  Saganaw  has  a  big  heart  to  make  presents 
to  the  red  skins.  The  efoth  the  Ottawa  sees  there  is  suf- 
fident  to  make  leggings  for  the  chiefs  of  all  the  nations.** 

Apparently  satisfied  with  this  r^y,  the  fierce  Indian 
uttereid  one  of  his  strong  guttural  and  assentient  **  ughs,** 
and  then  commenced  filling  the  pipe  of  peace,  correct  on 
the  present  occasion  in  dS  its  ornaments,  which  was 
handed  to  him  by  the  Delaware  chief.  It  was  remarked 
by  the  officers  this  operation  took  up  an  unusually  long 
portion  of  his  time,  and  that  he  frequently  turned  his 
ear,  like  a  horse  stirred  by  the  huntsman's  horn,  with 
quick  and  irrepressible  eagerness  towards  the  door. 

••The  pale  warrior,  the  fKend  of  the  Ottawa  chief,  is 
not  here,'*  said  the  governor,  as  he  ff  kneed  his  eve  along 
the  semidrcle  of  Indians.  •^How  is  this?  Is  his  voice 
still  sick,  that  he  cannot  come ;  or  has  the  great  chief 
of  the  (MUwas  forgotten  to  tell  him?"      * 

**  The  voioe  of  the  pale  warrior  is  still  sick,  and  he 
caimot  speak,'*  replied  the  Indian.  **  The  Ottawa  chief 
is  yery  sorry^  for  the  tcmgue  of  his  friend  the  pdle  fkce 
is  full  of  wisdom.'* 

Scarcely  had  the  last  words  escaped  his  lip«,  when  a 
wild  shrill  cry  from  without  the  fort  rang  on  the  ears  of 
the  assembled  council,  and  caused  a  momentary  commo- 
tion among  the  officers.  It  arose  fi^m  a  single  v<»ce,  and 
that  voice  could  not  be  mistaken  by  any  who  had  heard 
it  once  before.  A  second  or  two,  during  which  the  offi- 
cers and  chiefe  kept  their  eyes  intenuy  fixed  on  each 
other,  passed  anxiously  away,  and  then  nearer  to  the  gate, 
apparently  on  the  very  drawbridge  itself,  was  pealed  forth 
the  vrild  and  deafening  yell  of  a  legion  of  devilish  voices. 
At  that  sound,  the  Ottowa  and  the  other  chiefe' sprang  to 
their  feet,  and  their  own  fierce  cry  responded  to  that  yet 
vibrating  on  the  ears  of  alL  Already  were  their  gleam- 
ing tomahawks  brandished  wildly  over  their  heads,  and 
Ponteac  had  even  bounded  a  pace  forward  to  reach  the 
governor  with  the  deadly  weapon,  when  at  the  sudden 
stamping  of  the  foot  of  the  latter  upon  the  floor,  the 
scarlet  doth  in  the  rear  was  thrown  aside,  and  twenty 
soldiers,  their  eyes  glancing  along  the  barrels  of  their 
levelled  muskets,  met  the  startled  gaze  of  the  astonidied 
Indians. 

An  instant  was  enough  to  satisfy  the  keen  chief  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  The  calm  composed  mien  of  the 
officers,  not  one  of  whom  had  even  attempted  to  quit  bis 
seat,  andd  the  din  by  which  his  ears  were  so  alarmingly 
assailed, — the  triumphant,  yet  dignified,  and  even  severe 
expression  of  the  governor's  countenance ;  and,  above  all, 
the  unexpected  presence  of  the  prepared  soldiery, — all 
these  at  once  assured  him  of  the  discovery  of  his  treachery, 
and  the  danger  that  awaited  him.  The  necessity  for  an 
immediate  attempt  to  join  his  warriors  without,  was  now 
obvious  to  the  Ottawa;  and  scarcely  had  he  conecived 
the  idea  before  it  w^  sought  to  be  executod.  In  a  single 
spring  he  gained  the  door  of  the  mess-room,  and,  followed 
eagerly  and  tnraultoously  by  the  other  chiefe,  to  whose 
departure  no  opposition  was  offered,  in  the  next  moment 
stood  on  the  sU^  of  the  piazza  that  ran  along  the  front 
of  the  building  whence  he  had  issued. 

The  surprise  of  the  Indians  on  reaching  this  point  wag 
now  too  powerfol  to  be  dissembled ;  and,  incapable  either 
of  advancing  or  receding,  they  remained  gazing  on  the 


scene  before  them  with  an  air  of  xsoD^sd  stupe&ctieo* 
rage,  and  alarm.  Scarcely  ten  nunntes  had  elapsed  sinoo 
they  had  proudly  strode  through  the  naked  area  of  the 
fort,  and  yet,  even  in  that  short  space  of  time,  its  ap- 
peorancc  had  been  entirely  changed.  Not  a  part  wa^ 
there  now  of  the  surrounding  buiMings  that  was  not  re- 
dolent with  human  life,  and  hostile  preparatioB.  Through 
every  window  of  the  officers'  low  rooms,  was  to  be  teen 
the  dark  and  frowning,  muzzle  of  a  field-piece,  bearinf: 
upon  the  gateway ;  and  behind  thefle  were  artillciTmeiB, 
holding  their  lighted  matches,  supported  again  by  nks  of 
bayonets,  tliat  glittered  in  their  rear.  In  the  Mock* 
houses  the  same  formidable  array  of  field-pieces  and  mus- 
kets was  visible;  while  from  the  fou^  angles  ef  the 
square,  as  many  heavy  guns,  that  had  been  artfiiUy 
masked  at  the  entrance  of  the  chiefs,  seemed  ready  to 
sweep  away  every  thing  that  should  come  before  troni. 
The  guard-room  near  the  gate  presented  the  some  hestile 
front  The  doors  of  this,  w  well  as  of  the  o4her  build- 
ings, had  been  firmly  secured  within ;  but  froin  every 
window  affording  oover  to  the  troops,  gleamed  a  line  of 
bayonets  rising  imove  the  threatening  fieki^ieoes,  pointed; 
at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  twelve  feet,  direeily  upon 
the  gateway.  In  addition  to  his  musket,  each  nan  of  th« 
guard  moreover  held  a  hand  grenade,  provided  witli^ai 
short  fbze  that  ooold  be  ignited  in  a  moment  tsmn  th* 
matches  of  the  gunners,  and  with  immediate  effect  Thm 
scddiers  in  the  block-houses  were  similarly  provided. 

Almost  magic  as  was  the  change  thus  suddenly  «Sect- 
ed  in  the  appearance  of  the  garrison,  it  was  not  thtmoit 
interestin|r  feature  in  die  uccEting  scene.  Choking  ■p4li« 
gateway,  in  which  they  were  completely  wedged,  and 
crowding  ^  drawbridge,  a  dense  mass  of  dusky  Indiav 
were  to  be  seen  casting  their  fierce  glances  aromid ;  yet  pa- 
ralysed in  their  movements  by  the  unkx^ced-for  dii^ilay  of 
a  resisting  force,  tfireatening  instant  annihilation  to  tlrost 
who  should  attempt  either  to  advance  or  to  recede.  Nmct, 
perhaps,  was  astonishment  and  disappointment  more  for- 
cibly depicted  on  the  human  countenance,  than  Mliwf 
were  now  exhibited  by  these  men,  who  had  already ,ia 
imagination,  secured  to  themselves  an  easy  conquest 
They  were  the  warriors  who  htid  so  reccntfy  been  en- 
gaged in  the  manly  yet  innocent  exercise  of  the  batt; 
but,  instead  of  the  harmless  hurdle,  each  uow  oarried  a 
short  gun  in  one  hand  and  a  gleaming  tomahawk  hi  the 
other.  Afrer  the  first  general  yelling  heard  in  the  ooim* 
cil-room,  not  a  sound  was  uttered.  Their  burst  q£  rage 
and  triumph  had  evidently  been  checked  by  the  unex- 
pected manner  of  their  reception,  and  they  now  stood 
on  the  spot  on  which  the  further  advance  of  each 
had  boeii  arrested,  so  silent  and  motionless,  that^  bat  for 
the  rolling  of  their  dark  eyes,  as  they  keenly  meamured 
the  insuntaountaMe  barriers  that  were  opposed  to  their 
progress,  they  might  almost  have  been  t^en  for  a  wfld 
group  of  statuary. 

Conspicuous  at  the  head  of  these  was  he  who  wore  the 
blanket ;  a  tall  warrior,  cm  whom  rested  the  startled  ^fe 
of  every  officer  and  soldier  who  was  so  situated  as  to  be- 
hold him.  His  face  was  painted  black  as  death ;  and  as 
he  stood  under  the  arch  of  tlio  gateway,  with  his  while 
turboned  head  towering  for  above  those  of  his  com- 
panions, this  formidable  and  mysterious  enemy  might 
have  been  likened  to  the  spirit  of  darkness  presidmg  over 
his  terrible  legions. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  extraor<finAry  appearance 
of  the  Indians,  armed  in  every  way  for  death,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  neither  gun  nor  tomahawk  was  apparently 
within  miles  of  their  reach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert 
to  the  first  entrance  of  the  chiefe  into  the  fort  Th^  fhll 
of  Ponteac  had  been  the  effect  of  design ;  and  the  y^ 
pealed  forth  by  him,  on  recovering  his  feet,  as  if  in  taujif- 
ing  reply  to  the  laugh  of  his  comrades,  was  in  reality  a 
signal  intended  for  me  guidance  of  the  Indians  without 
These,  now  foUowing  up  their  game  with  increasing 
spirit,  at  once  changed  the  direction  of  their  line,  brings 
ing  the  ball  nearer  to  the  fort  In  their  eagerness  to 
effect  this  object,  they  had  overlooked  the  gradual  seee»> 
sion  of  the  unarmed  troops,  spectators  of  their  sport,  from 
the  ramparts,  until  scarcely  more  than  twenty  stragglers 
were  left.  As  thdy  neored  tiie  gate,  the  squaws  brofaD  np 
their  several  gronps,  and,  forming  a  line  on  ei&cr  hand 
of  the  road  leading  to  the  drawfedge,  appeared  to  sepa- 
rate solely  with  a  view  not  to  impede  the  action  of  the 
layers.  For  an  instant  a  dense  group  collected  around 
the  ban,  which  had  been  driven  to  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  gate,  and  fifly  hurdles  were  crossed  in  their  en- 
deavours to  secure  it,  when  the  warrior,  who  formed  the 
solitary  exception  to  the  multitude,  in  his  blanket  cover- 
ing, and  who  hod  been  lingering  in  the  extreme  rear  of 
the  party,  came  rapidly  up  to  the  spot  where  the  well- 
af&ctod  struggle  was  maintained.    At  his  opproadi,  thd 
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biifdks  of  Ihc  otker  plaj«n  were  withdrawn,  wbeo,  at  a 
single  Wow  from  his  powcrM  ami  the  baU  waa  nen 
Qying  mto  the  air  In  an  obUque  direction,  uid  was  fer  a 
moment  lost  ^lofether  to  the  riew.  When  it  Mgnin  met 
the  Of e,  it  was  descending  perpendicnhflj  into  the  verj 
omtreof  the  fort. 

Wkh  the  fieetness  of  thooght  now  oonnnenced  a  noe 
that  bed  oalensiblT  for  its  object  the  reoovery  oT  the  lost 
baH ;  and  in  which,  he  who  had  drivon  it  with  soch  re- 
sistless force,  ootstripped  them  aU.  l%eir  ooorsrli^  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  sqn&ws;  and  scarcely  hui  the 
bead  of  the  bounding  Indians  reached  the  opp(*it0  c- 
tremi^  of  those  lines,  when  the  women  soddenlj  threw 
back  tt^j  faUnketa,  and  disdoscd  each  a  fbort  fan  and  a 
tomahawkk  To  throw  away  their  hurdles  sod  adie  vpwk 
these,  was  Urn  work  of  an  instanL  Alroufy,  in  ioiagina- 
tion,  was  the'lort  tfa^  own ;  and,  such  wm  the  peoiliar 
exultation  of  the  black  wad  turbaned  warrior,  when  he 
folt  the  pianka  '^  the  drawbn^  bending  beneath  his 
feet,  all  the  ierob^oos  joy  of  his  sool  was  pealsd  forth  in 
the  terribk  cry  tjrfaich,  rapidly  sacoeeded  by  that  of  the 
other  Indians,  hbd  rssoonded  so  feaiihlly  throagh*tfae 
couneii  raoai.  W^  tibeir  disappointment  was,  irhen,  on 
ninin^  the  infeecior,  they  fomid  the  garrisea  prepared 
for  thor  recrplio^has  aheady  been  slKmrn. 

**  Seeare  that  traitor,  men  !**  exclaimed  the  governor, 
advancing  into  the  sqoare,  and  pointing  to  the  imck  war- 
rior, whose  tfw^  eje  was  now  gkneing  on  every  side,  to 
discover  some  ywaiVaMo  point  in  the  forandahle  defonoes 
of  tha  trnopa.  / 

A  langh  of  scorn  and  deriaion  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
wanioc.  **  la  there  a  man — are  there  are  ten  men,  even 
with  Goverj^  de  Hal^mar  at  their  head,  who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  attempt  it  7^  he  asked.  **Kay  .***  he  par- 
sued,  s|ppptttg  boldly  a  pace  or  two  tn  front  of  the  won- 
deroBg^  savages, — ^  here  1  stand  Kng\y,  and  defy  your 
wbole  ganison  i'* 

A  si^den  movement  among  the  soldiers  in  the  guard- 
room annooneed  they  were  preparing  to  exeeote  the  order 
of  their  MeC  The  eye  <d  the  black  warrior  sparkled 
with  ferpckms  pkasure  ;  and  he  mads  a  gestore  -to  his 
foftnvers,  which  sras  replied  to  by  the  mdden  tension  of 
thnr  hitherto  relazod  iorins  into  altilarles  of  ezpeotance 
and  prqiaration. 

**  SUff  men  ;  ffut  not  yonr  cover  for  your  lives  !**  oom- 
mandad  the  gowmor,  in  a  lead  deep  voice : — ^  keep  the 
bariieadsa  fiut,  and  move  not" 

A  eiood  of  anger  and  disappointment  passed  over  the 
foatmes  of  the  mek  warrior.  It  was  evident  the  object 
of  bis  bravado  was  to  draw  the  troops  (torn  their  de- 
foaoea,  that  they  might  be  so  mingled  with  their  enemies 
as  to  Tender  the  fannan  nwlcsa,  milew  friends  and  focn 
(wfaidi  was  by  no  means  probable)  shoold  aHke  be  sacri- 
^leedL  ne  governor  bad  penetrated  the  design  in  time 
to  prevent  tl^  misehte/T 

Jo  a  momoit  of  ancontroD&ble  rage,  the  savage  war- 
rior aimed  his  tomahawk  at  the  hc^  of  the  governor. 
The  btter  stepped  UghtlT  aside,  and  the  steel  sank  with 
^oA  force  into  one  of  we  posts  sopporting  the  piazza, 
that  the  fnvering  handle  sziaj^sed  close  on  at  its  head. 
At  that  moment,  a  single  shot,  fired  from  the  guard- 
hoQse,  vras  lirowned  in  the  yeU  of  approbation  which 
horst  from  the  lips  of  the  dark  crowd,  llie  turban  of 
the  warrior  wras,  however,  seen  flying  through  the  air, 
carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  ballet  which  had  torn  it 
from  his  head.    He  hiaiself  was  unharmed. 

^  A  narroFW  escape  for  as  both.  Colonel  de  Ualdimar,** 
he  obssrved.  as  sooo  as  the  yell  had  subsided,  and  with 
an  air  of  the  most  perfoct  unconcern.  **  Had  my  toma- 
hawk  ohejred  ths  fint  impulse  of  my  heart,  I  should  have 
cuTied  syseZf  and  died :  as  it  is,  I  have  reason  to  avoid 
aU  nidea»  exposore  of  my  own  lifo,  at  present  A  aecond 
ballet  tamy  be  better  directed ;  and  to  die,  robbed  of  my 
reseoga^  voidd  ill  answer  the  purpose  of  a  lifo  devoted  to 
itaallahanient.    Bemember  my  pledge  I" 

At  fce  hasty  command  of  the  governor,  a  hundred 

mi  iihcln  were  raised  to  the  shouldierB  of  his  men ;  but, 

htXuim  %mBi|b  eye  coald  giance  along  the  barrel,  the  for- 

midabie  «m  active  warrior  had  bounded  over  the  heads 

of  the  neareat  Indians  into  a  small  space  that  was  left 

unece^aied;  when,  stooping  suddenly  to  tho  earth,  he 

dinfipptiaied  aftogether  from  the  view  of  his  enemies.    A 

ati|^  movcient  in  the  centre  of  the  nameroos  band 

CTowdrng  the  gatewny,  and  extuidiHg  even  bejrond  the 

bniigB,  was  now  discernible :  it  was  like  the  waving  of  a 

fif^of  almding  com,  through  which  some  animal  ra- 

P*%  winds  ila  tortnotis  oourse,  bending  ande  as  the  ob- 

ject  advances,  and  closing  again  when  it  has  passed. 

Ato  the  lapse  of  a  minute,  the  terrible  warrior  was  secii 

to  qiRng  agoUi  to  his  feet,  iar  in  tho  rear  of  the  band ; 


and  then,  uttering  a  fierce  shout  of  exultation,  to  make 
good  his  retreat  towards  the  forest 

Meanwhik),  Ponteac  and  the  other  ohiefo  of  the  council 
continued  rooted  to  the  pnucza  on  which  they  had  rushed 
at  the  unexpeoted  display  of  the  armed  men  behind  the 
Mariet  curtain.  The  k>ud  **  Wangh**  that  borat  from  the 
lips  of  all,  on  finding  themselves  thus  foiled  in  their 
schemes  of  masffaore,  had  been  succeeded,  the  instant  af> 
terwards,  by  foelings  of  personal  apprehension,  which 
each,  however,  hoq  collectedness  enough  to  disguise. 
Once  the  Ottawb  made  a  movement  as  if  ho  would  have 
cleared  tho  space  that  kept  him  from  his  warriors ;  but 
the  emphatical  pmnting  of  the  finger  of  Colonel  de  Hal- 
dimar  to  the  levelled  muskets  of  the  men  in  the  block- 
houses prevented  him,  and  the  attempt  was  not  rqieifted. 
It  was  remarked  hv  the  officers,  who  also  stood  on  the 
piasza,  cl^  behind  the  chiefs,  when  the  black  warrior 
threw  his  tomahawk  at  the  governor,  a  shado  of  displea- 
sune  passed  over  the  foatores  of  the  Ottawa;  and  that, 
when  he  found  the  daring  attempt  was  not  retaliated  on 
his  people,  his  countenance  had  been  momentarily  lighted 
up  with  a  satisfied  expression,  apparently  marking  his 
senseof  the  fi>rbearance  so  unexpectedly  shown. 

**  What  says  the  great  chief  of  the  OtUwas  now  r 
asked  the  governor,  calmly,  and  breaking  a  profound  si- 
lence that  had  sncoeeded  to  the  last  fierce  yeU  of  the 
formidabfe  being  just  departed.  **  Was  the  Saganaw  not 
right,  when  he  said  the  Ottawa  came  with  gmle  in  his 
hMurt,  and  with  a  he  upon  his  lips?  Bot  the  Baganaw 
is  not  a  fool,  and  he  can  read  the  thoogbts  of  bis  enemies 
upon  their  fooes^  and  long  before  their  lips  have  spoken." 

**  Ugh  !**  ejaculated  the  Indian ;  **  my  fiither  is  a  great 
chie^  and  his  head  is  frdl  of  wisdiom.  Had  be  been  foe- 
U^  like  the  other  chiefii  of  the  Saganaw,  the  strong  hold 
of  the  Detroit  must  have  fidlea,  ami  the  red  skins  would 
have  danced  their  war  dance  round  the  scalps  of  hb 
young  men,  even  in  the  council  room  where  they  came 
to  talk  of  peace.*' 

**  Doss  the  great  chief  c^tfae  Ottawas  see  the  big  thun- 
der of  the  Saranaw  7"  pursued  the  governor :  **  if  not, 
let  him  open  his  eyes  and  look.  The  Saganaw  has  but 
to  move  his  lips,  and  swifter  than  the  lightning  would 
the  pale  fiices  sweep  away  the  warriors  of  the  Ottawa, 
even  where  they  now  stand :  in  less  time  than  the  Saga- 
naw is  now  speaking,  would  they  mow  them  down  luie 
the  grass  of  the  praine." 

**  LFgh !"  again  exclaimed  the  chie^  with  mixed  do^- 
gednsss  and  fierceness :  **•  if  what  my  fiither  says  is 
true,  why  does  he  not  pour  out  his  anger  upon  the  red 
skins  ?'♦ 

*  Let  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas  Ksten,"  readied 
the  governor  with  dignity.  •*  When  the  great  chiefs  of 
all  the  nations  that  are  in  league  with  the  Ottawas  earoe 
last  to  the  council,  the  Saganaw  knew  that  they  carried 
deceit  in  their  hearts,  and  that  they  never  meant  to 
smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  or  to  bury  the  hatchet  in  the 
ground.  The  Saganaw  might  have  kept  them  prisoners, 
Uiat  their  warriors  might  be  without  a  head ;  but  he  had 
given  his  word  to  the  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  and 
the  word  of  a  Saganaw  is  never  broken.  Even  now, 
while  both  the  chiefs  and  tlie  warriors  are  in  hb  power, 
he  win  hot  slav  them,  for  he  wishes  to  show  the  Ottawa 
the  desire  of  the  Saganaw  is  to  be  friendly  with  the  red 
skins,  and  not  to  destroy  them.  Wicked  men  fh)m  the 
Canadas  have  whispered  lies  in  the  ear  of  the  Ottawa ; 
but  a  great  chief  should  iudge  for  himself,  and  take 
council  only  f>om  the  wisdom  of  his  own  heart  Tho 
Ottawa  and  his  warriors  may  go,'*  he  resumed,  afrer  a 
short  pause ;  **  the  path  by  which  they  came  Ts  again 
open  to  them.  Let  them  depart  in  peace ;  the  big  thun- 
der of  the  Saganaw  shall  not  harm  them." 

The  countenance  of  the  Indian,  who  had  clearly  seen 
the  danger  of  his  position,  wore  an  expression  of  surpi'ise 
which  could  not  be  dissembled :  low  exclamations  passed 
between  him  and  his  companions ;  and,  then  pointing  to 
the  tomahawk  that  lay  half  buried  in  the  wood,  he  said, 
doubtingly, — 

**  It  was  the  pole  face,  the  friend  of  the  great  chief  of 
the  Ottawas,  who  struck  the  hatchet  at  my  father.  The 
Ottawa  is  not  a  fool  to  believe  the  Saganaw  can  sleep 
without  revenge." 

'*  The  great  chief  of  the  Ottawas  shafl  know  us  bet. 
ter,"  was  the  reply,  ••  The  young  warricm  of  the  Saga, 
naw  might  destroy  their  enemies  where  they  now  stand, 
but  they  seek  not  their  bkxid.  When  the  Ottawa  chief 
takes  council  from  his  own  heart,  and  not  iVom  the  lips 
of  a  cowardly  dc^  of  a  pale  fooe,  who  strikes  his  toma- 
hawk and  then  flies,  his  wisdom  wifl  tell  him  to  make 
peace  with  the  Saganaw,  whose  warriors  are  without 
treachery,  even  as  &ey  are  without  foar." 


Another  of  those  deep  inteijeotiooa]  **  ughs"  escaped 
the  chest  ef  the  prood  Indian. 

**'  What  my  father  says  is  good,"  he  returned;  •*  but 
the  pole  foce  is  a  great  warrior,  and  the  Ottawa  chief  is 
his  friend.'  The  Ottawa  will  go." 

He  then  addressed  a  fow  sentences,  m  a  tongue  ua- 
known  to  the  offioera,  to  the  swarthy  and  anxious  crowd 
in  fhmt  These  were  answered  by  a  low,  suUen,  yet 
assentient  grunt,  fVom  the  united  band,  who  now  turned, 
though  wiUi  justifiable  caution  and  distrust,  and  reorosa- 
od  VSr  drawbridge  without  hindeiance  from  tb^  troops. 
Ponteac  waited  until  the  last  Indian  had  departed,  and 
then  making  a  movement  to  the  governor,  which,  with 
ail  its  haughtineBs,  was  meant  to  mark  his  sense  of  the 
forbearance  and  good  faith  that  had  been  manifested, 
once  more  stalked  proudly  and  calmly  across  the  area, 
fcdlowcd  by  the  remainder  of  the  chiefs.  The  offieen 
who  were  with  the  governor  ascended  to  the  ramparts, 
to  follow  their  movements ;  and  it  was  not  before  their 
report  had  been  made  that  the  Indians  were  immerging 
once  more  into  the  heart  of  the  fbrest,  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  frt>m  their  formidable  defences,  and  the  gate 
of  the  fort  again  firmly  secured.* 

CHAPTER  XVIL 

While  the  reader  is  lefl  to  pause  over  the  fapad  suc- 
cession of  incidents  resulting  fh>m  the  mysterioas  en- 
trance of  the  warrior  of  the  Fleor  de  lis  into  the  Aigiish 
fort,  be  it  oar  task  to  ex^ain  the  chrcnmstanees  connect- 
ed with  the  singular  disappearance  of  Captain  de  Haldi- 
mar,  and  the  melancholy  murder  of  his  unfortunate 
servant 

It  win  be  reooDeoled  that  the  ill-foted  HaUowty,  m 
the  course  of  his  defence  before  the  oonrt  martial,  ditf- 
tinctlr  staled  the  voice  of  the  individnal  who  had  ap^ 
preached  bis  post,  calling  on  the  name  of  Captain  So 
Haldimar,  oai  the  night  of  the  alarm,  to  have  been  thai 
of  a  female,  and  that  the  kngoage  in  which  they  subs|p- 
quently  conversed  was  that  of  tm  Ottawa  Indians.  This 
was  strictly  the  feet ;  and  the  only  error  hato  which  the 
unfortunate  soldier  had  follen,  md  reference  merely  to 
the  character  and  motives  of  the  party.  He  had  natu- 
rally imagined,  as  he  had  sta^,  it  was  some  young 
female  of  the  village,  whom  attachment  for  his  officer 
had  driven  to  the  desperate  determination  of  seeking  an 
interview ;  nor  was  this  impression  at  all  weakened  by 
the  subsequent  discourse  of  the  parties  in  the  Indian 
ton^pe,  with  which  it  was  well  known,  most  of  the  Ca- 
nadians, both  male  and  fismale,  were  more  or  less  crni- 
versant  The  subject  of  that  short,  low,  and  hurried 
conforence  was,  indeed,  one  that  w^  warranted  the 
singular  intrusicm  ;  and,  in  the  declaration  of  Hallowar, 
we  have  already  seen  the  impcnlance  and  anxiety  attach- 
ed by  the  young  officer  to  the  communication.  With- 
out waiting  to  repeat  the  motives  assigned  for  his  de- 
parture, and  the  prayers  and  expostulations  to  whidi  he 
bad  recourse  to  overcome  the  d^ermineticm  and  sense  of 
duty  of  the  unfortunate  sentinel,  let  us  pass  at  once  to 
the  moment  when,  after  having  cleared  the  ditch,  con- 
jointly with  his  faithful  follower,  in  the  manner  alreadv 
shown.  Captain  de  Haldimar  first  stood  side  by  side  with 
his  midnight  visitant 

The  night,  it  has  elsewhere  been  observed,  was  dear 
and  starry,  so  that  ol:jects  upon  the  common,  such  as  the 
rude  stump  that  here  and  there  raised  its  dark  low  head 
above  the  surfece,  might  be  dimly  seen  in  the  distance. 
To  obviate  the  danger  of  discovery  by  the  sentinelB,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  fii^  study  of  the  female ;  for,  when 
Captain  de  Haldimar,  followed  by  hb  servant,  had  reach-  ' 
ed  the  spot  on  which  she  stood,  she  put  the  forefinger  of 
one  hand  to  her  lips,  and  with  the  other  pointed  to  hb 
booted  foot  A  corresponding  signal  showed  that  the 
lightness  of  the  material  ofier^  little  risk  of  betrayal 
IXmeUan,  however,  was  made  to  doflT  his  heavy  ommuni- 


*  The  occurrences  related  in  thb  chapter,  and  the 
awfU  detoib  which  follow  rebtive  to  the  destruction  of 
Fort  Michillimackinac,  are  historically  correct  For  a 
very  interesting  account  of  this  eventful  period  of  our 
history,  see  "  Traveb  in  the  interior  parts  of  Nortii 
America,  for  more  than  4,000  miles,  in  the  years  1766, 
&C.,  by  Jonathan  Carver."  But  for  a  more  interesting 
book,  **'  TraTcb  and  Adventures  in  Canada,  and  the 
Indian  territory,  between  the  years  176U  and  1776.  By 
Alexander  Henry,  Esq."*  Number  4081,  octavo,  in  the 
ndbdelph&a  Library.  For  a  condensed  and  satisfec- 
tory  account,  see  also  Sd  vol  of  ^  Thaoher's  Indian 
Biogra^y,"  recently  publbhed  in  New  York,  and  ti>  be 
had  in  every  book  store ;  in  it  will  be  found  a  life  of 
Ponteac,  or  Pontiac,  as  it  b  sometimes  spelled^ — Edt 
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tion  shoes ;  and,  with  this  precantioni  they  all  stole  has- 
tily along,  under  the  shadows  of  the  projecting  ramparts, 
until  they  had  gained  the  extreme  rear.  Here  the  female 
suddenly  raised  her  tall  jfigore  firora  the  stooping  position 
in  which  she,  as  well  as  het  oompanions,  had  performed 
the  dangerous  cif  cuit ;  and,  placing  her  finger  once  more 
significantly  on  her  tips,  led  in  the  direction  of  the  boroh- 
proo^  nnpereeived  by  the  sentinels,  most  of  whom,  it  is 
probable,  had,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  alarm  subse- 
quently given,  been  too  much  overcome  -by  previous 
watching  and  excitement  to  have  kept  the  most  vigilant 
look  out. 

Arrived  at  the  skirt  of  the  forest,  the  little  party  drew 
up  within  the  shadow  of  the  ruin,  and  a  short  and  earn- 
est  dialogue  ensued,  in  Indian,  between  the  female  and 
the  officer.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  command  from 
the  latter  to  his  servant,  who,  afler  a  momentary  but  re- 
spectfiil  expostulation,  which,  however,  was  utterly  lost 
on  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  proceeded  to  divest 
himself  of  his  hnmUe  apparel,  assummg  in  exchange  the 
more  elegant  uniform  of  his  superior.  Donellan,  who 
was  also  of  the  grenadiers,  was  remarkable  lor  the  re- 
semblance  he  bore,  in  figure,  to  Ci^ptain  de  Haldimar ; 
wanting,  it  is  true,  the  gnofi  and  freedom  of  movement 
of  the  ULtter,  but  still  presenting  an  outline  which,  in  an 
attitude  of  profound  repose,  might,  as  it  subsequently 
did)  have  set  even  those  who  were  moM  intimate  witk 
the  officer  at  fault 

■*  Tliis  is  well,"  observed  fbe  fbmale,  as  the  young 
man  proceeded  to  induct  himself  in  the  erey  coat  of  his 
servant,  having  previously  drawn  the  glazed  hat  close 
over  his  waving  and  redundant  hair ;  **  u  the  Saganaw  is 
ready,  Oucanasta  will  go.V 

**  Sure,  and  your  honour  does  not  mane  to  lave  me 
behind  !**  exetatnied  the  anxiouH  soldier,  as  his  captain 
now  recommebded  htm  to  stand  closely  concealed  near 
the  ruin  until  his  return.  **  Who  knows  what  ambus- 
eade  the  she-drvil  may  lade  your  honour  into ;  and 
thin  who  will  you  have  to  bring  you  oat  of  it  ?'* 

^  No,  Donetlan,  it  must  not  be :  I  first  intended  it, 
as  you  may  perceive  by  my  bringing  you  out;  but  the 
expedition  on  which  I  am  going  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance  to  ud  all,  and  too  much  precaution  cannot 
be  taken.  I  fear  no  an^buscade,  fur  I  can  depend  on 
the  fidelity  of  my  guide ;  but  tbe  presence  of  a  third 
person  would  only,  embarrass,  without  assistingxme  in 
the  least.  Yon  must  remain  l»ehind  ;  the  woman  insists 
uporf  it,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.** 

**  To  ould  Nick  with  tbe  ugly  winch,  for  her  pains  !** 
half  muttered  tbe  disappointed  soldier  to  himself.  **  I 
wish  ii  may  be  as  your  honour  says;  but  my  mind 
misgives  me  sadly  thtft  evil  will  come  of  this.  IUlm  your 
honour  secured  the  pistols  ?^ 

^  They  are  here,**  returned  his  captain,  placing  a 
band  on  either  chest.  **  And  now,  Donellan,  mark 
me  :  I  know  nothing  that  can  detain  me  longer  than 
an  hour ;  at  least  tbe  woman  assures  me,  and  I  believe 
her,  that  I  may  be  back  then  ;  but  it  is  well  to  guard 
against  accidents.  You  must  continue  hero  for  the 
hour,  and  for  the  hour  only.  If  I  con»e  not  then,  re- 
turn to  the  fort  without  delay,  for  the  rope  mui>t  be 
removed,  and  the  gale  secured,  before  Halloway  is  re- 
lieved. The  keys  you  will  find  in  the  pocket  of  my 
uniform  :  when  yon  have  done  with  them,  let  them  be 
hung  up  in  their  proper  place  in  the  guard-room.  My 
father  must  not  know  either  that  Halloway  suffered 
me  to  pass  the  gate,  or  that  you  accompanied  me." 

^  Lord  love  us !  your  honour  talks  as  if  you  niver 
would  return,  g'ving  such  a  heap  of  orders  !**  exclaim, 
ed  the  startlod  man  ;  '*  but  if  I  go  back  alone,  as  1 
trust  in  heaven  1  shall  not,  how  am  I  to  account  for  being 
dressed  in  your  honour's  rigimintals?** 

*'  I  tell  you,  Donellan,"  impatiently  returned  the 
officer,  **  that  I  shall  be  back  ;  but  I  only  wish  to 
guard  against  accidents.  The  instant  you  get  into  the 
fort^  you  will  take  off  my  clothes  and  resume  your 
own.  Who  the  devil  is  to  see  you  ui  the  uniform,  un- 
less it  be  Hallway  ?'* 

**  If  the  Saganaw  would  not  see  the  earth  red  with 
the  blood  of  his  race,  he  will  go,**  interruptod  the 
fismale.  *'  Oucanasta  can  feel  the  breath  of  the  morn- 
ing fresh  updn  her  cheek,  and  the  council  of  the  chiefs 
must  be  begun.** 

**  The  Saganaw  is  ready,  and  Oucanasta  sfaafi  lead 
the  way,**  hastily  returned  the  officer.  **  One  word 
more,  Donellan,*'  and  he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  do- 
mestic kindly  :  *^  should  I  not  return,  yon  must,  with- 
out committing  Halbway  or  yourself,  cause  my  father 
to  be  apprised  Uiat  the  Indians  mediute  a  deep  and 
treacherous  plan  to  get  poaession  of  the  fort.     What 


that  plan  is,  I  know  not  yet  myself,  neither  does  tliis 
woHjau  know ;  but  site  says  thai  I  shall  hoar  it  discuss, 
t  d  unseen^  even  in  ihe  heart  of  their  own  encampment. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  acquaint  my  father  with  the 
existence  of  danger.  And  now  be  cautious :  above  all 
things,  keep  close  under  the  sh  .dow  of  the  bomb-proof; 
for  there  are  scouts  constantly  prowling  about  the 
common,  and  the  glittering  of  the  uoiform  in  the  star- 
light  may  betray  you.** 

**  But  wh^  may  I  not  follow  your  honour?**  again 
urged  the  faithful  soldier ;  ^  and  where  is  the  use  of  my 
remaining  here  to  count  the  stars,  and  hear  the  *  alfs 
well!'  firom  the  fort,  when  I  could  be  so  much  better  em- 
plmrcd  in  guarding  your  honour  fit>m  harm  7  What 
son  of  protection  can  that  Ingian  woman  afford,  who  is 
of  the  race  of  our  bitterest  enemies,  them  cursed  Ottawas, 
and  your  honour  venturing,  too,  like  a  roy  int6  the  yery 
heart  of  the  blood-hounds  ?  Ali,  Captain  de  Ha,ldimar, 
for  the  love  of  GJod,  do  not  trust  yourself  alone  with  her, 
or  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  see  your  honour  again  !'* 

The  last  words  (unhappily  too  prophetic)  fell  only  on 
the  ear  of  him  who  uttered  ttiem.  The  female  and  the 
officer  had  already  disappeared  round  an  abrupt  angle  of 
the  bomb-proof;  and  the  soldier,  as  directed  by  his  mas- 
ter, now  drew  up  his  tall  fij^ure  against  the  ruin,  where 
he  continued  for  a  period  immovable,  as  if  he  had  been 
planted  there  in  his  ordinary  character  of  sentinel,  listen- 
ing, until  they  eventually  died  away  in  distance,  to  the 
receding  footsteps  of  his  master ;  and  then  ruminating 
on  the  several  apprehensions  that  crowded  on  his  mm^ 
in  regard  to  the  probable  issue  of  his  adventurous  pro- 
ject.   • 

Meanwhile,  Captain  de  Haldimar  and  his  flfuide  trod 
the  mazes  of  the  forest,  with  an  expedition  that  proved 
the  latter  to  be  well  acquainted  with  its  bearings.  On 
quitting  the  bomb-proof,  siio  had  struck  into  a  narrow 
windi^ig  path,  less  seen  than  felt  in  the  deep  gloom  per- 
vading the  wood,  and  with  light  steps  bound^  over  ob- 
stacles that  lay  streWed  in  their  course,  emitting  scarcely 
more  sound  tlian  would  have  been  produced  by  the  slimy 
crawl  of  its  native  rattlesnake.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  less  experienced  tread  of  her  companion.  Wanting 
the  pliancy  of  movement  given  to  it  by  the  light  mocassin, 
the  booted  foot  of  the  young  officer,  despite  of  all  his.pre- 
oasition,  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  producing  such  a 
rustling  among  the  dried  leaves,  that,  had  an  Indian  ear 
been  lurking  any  where  around,  his  approach  must  inevi- 
tably have  been  betrapred.  More  than  once,  too,  neglect- 
ing to  follow  the  mjunction  of  his  companion,  who 
moved  in  a  stooping  posture,  with  her  head  bent  over 
her  chokt,  his  hat  was  eaught  in  the  closely  matted 
branches,  and  fell  sullenly  and  heavily  to  the  earth,  evi- 
dently mueh  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  guide. 

At  length  they  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  dark  and  preci- 
pitous ravine,  the  abnqit  sides  of  which  were  studded 
with  underwood,  so  completely  interwoven  that  all  pas- 
sage appeared  impracticable.  What,  however,  seemed  an 
insurmountable  obstacle,  proved,  in  reality,  an  inestima- 
ble advantage ;  for  it  was  by  clinging  to  this,  in  imita- 
tion  of  the  example  set  him  by  his  companion,  the  young 
officer  was  prevented  from  rolling  into  an  abyss,  the 
depth  of  which  was  lost  in  the  profound  obscurity  that 
pervaded  the  scene.  Through  the  b^  of  this  dark  dell 
rolled  a  narrow  stream,  so  imperceptible  to  the  eye  in  the 
"  living  darkness,**  and  so  noiseless  in  its  course,  that  it 
was  not  until  warned  by  his  companion  he  stood  on  the 
very  brink  of  it.  Captain  de  Haldimar  was  made  sensible 
of  its  existence.    Both  cleared  it  at  a  single  bound,  in 


guide,  divested  himself  of  his  boots,  prepared  to  perform 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  merely  in  his  stockinffs,  but 
his  companion  now  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
him,  and,  without  further  ceremony,  proceeded  to  ilraw 
over  his  foot  one  of  the  mocassins  she  had  just  rdin- 
quished. 

I*  The  feet  of  the  Sa^^anaw  are  sofl  as  those  of  a  young 
child,"  she  remarked,  in  a  voice  of  commiseration ;  •*  but 
the  mocassins  of  Oucanasta  shall  protect  them  fVom  tbe 
thorns  of  the  forest" 

This  was  too  un-European, — ^too  much  reversing  the 
established  order  of  things,  to  be  home  patiently.  As  if 
he  had  feh  the  dignity  of  his  manhood  offended  by  the  • 
proposal,  the  officer  drew  his  foot  hastily  back,  dedaring, 
as  he  sprang  firom  the  log,  he  did  not  care  for  the  thorns, 
and  conki  not  think  of  depriving  a  female,  who  must  be 
much  more  sensible  of  pam  than  himself. 

Oucanasta,  however,  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  polite- 
ness. She  calmly  reseated  herself  on  the  log,  drew  her 
right  foot  over  her  lefl  knee,'  caught  one  of  tro  hands  of 
her  companion,  and  placing  it  upon  the  naked  sole,  de- 
sired him  to  feel  how  impervious  to  attack  <^  every  de- 
sertion was  that  indurated  portion  of  the  lower  limb. 

This  practical  argument  was  not  without  its  weight, 
and  had  more  effect  in  deciding  the  officer  thm  a  vehmM 
of  remonstrance.  When  Captain  do  Haldimar  bad 
passed  his  nnwiUing  hand  ever  the  foot  of  Oucanasta, 
which,  whatever  her  fece  might  have  been,  was  certain]/ 
any  thing  but  delicate,  and  encountered  numerous  ragged 
excrescences  and  raspy  callosities  that  set  all  symmetry 
at  defiance,  a  wonderful  revolution  came  over  his  feel- 
ings ;  and  secretly  determining  the  mocassins  would  be 
equally  well  placed  on  his  own  feet,  he  no  longer  offisred 
any  opposition. 

This  important  point  arranged,  the  officer  once  more 
followed  his  guide  in  silence.  Gradually  the  forest,  as 
they  advanced,  became  lighter  with  the  lurid  atmoepbere 
before  alluded  to ;  and  at  length,  through  the  trees,  could 
be  indistinctly  seen  the  Indian  fires  fiit>m  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. The  young  man  was  now  desired  by  his  con- 
ductress to  use  the  utmost  circumspection  in  making  the 
circuit  of  the  wood,  in  order  to  gain  a  position  imme- 
diately opposite  to  the  point  where  the  path  the^  had 
hitherto  pursued  terminated  in  the  opening.  This,  in- 
deed,  was  the  most  dangerous  and  critical  part  of  tbe  un- 
dertaking. A  false  step,  or  the  crackling  of  a  decayed 
branch  toneath  the  foot,  would  have  be^  sufficient  to 
betray  proximity,  in  which  case  his  doom  was  sealed. 

Fortunate  did  he  now  deem  himself  in  haying  yielded 
to  the  counsel  of  his  guide.  Had  he  retained  his  tmbend- 
ing  boot,  it  must  mive  crushed  whatever  it  pressed; 
whereas,  the  pliant  mocassin,  yielding  to  the  obstacles  it 
encountered,  enabled  him  to  pass  noiselcMly  over  Ihcuu 
Still,  while  exempt  from  danger  on  this  score,  another, 
scarcely  less  perplexing,  became  at  every  instant  more 
obvious ;  for,  as  they  £ew  nearer  to  the  point  which  the 
female  sought  to  gain,  the  dim  light  of  the  half-slumber- 
ing  fires  feu  so  immediately  upon  their  path,  that  had  a 
single  human  eye  been  turned  in  that  direction,  their 
discovery  was  inevitable.    It  was  with  a  beating  heart, 
to  which  mere  personal  fear,  however,  was  a  stranger,  that 
Captain  dc  Haldimar  performed  this  concluding  stage  of 
his  adventurous  course;  but,  at  a  moment  when  he  con- 
sidered detection  unavoidable,  and  was  arming  himself 
with  resolution  to  meet  the  event,  the  female  suddenly 
halted,  placing,  in  the  act,  the  trunk  of  an  enormous 
beech  between  her  companion   and  tlie  dusky  forms 
within,  whose   very  breathing  could  be  heard  by  the 


which  the  activity  of  the  female  was  not  Uie  least  con-  anxious  officer.    Without  uttering  a  word,  she  took  his 
^cuous,  and,  clambering  up  the  opposite  steep,  secured  hand,  and,  drawing  him  gently  forward,  disappeared  al- 


their  footing,  by  the  aid  of  the  same  underwood  that  had 
assisted  them  in  their  descent 

On  gaining  the  otlier  summit,  which  was  not  done 
without  detaching  several  loose  stones  firom  their  sandy 
bed,  they  again  fell  into  the  path,  which  had  been  lost 
sight  of  in  traversing  the  ravine.  They  had  proceeded 
along  this  about  half  a  mile,  when  the  female  suddenly 
stopped,  and  pointing  to  a  dim  and  lurid  atmosphere  that 
now  began  to  show  itself  between  the  thin  fdiage,  whis- 
pered  that  in  the  opening  beyond  stood  the  encampment 
of  the  Indians.  She  then  seated  herself  on  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  that  lay  at  the  side  of  the  almost  invisible 
path  they  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  motioning  to  her^ 
companion  to  unboot  himself,  proceeded  to  nnlace  the 
fiBstenings  of  her  mocassins. 

**  The  foot  of  the  Saganaw  must  fiiU  like  the  night  dew 
on  the  prairie,"  she  dwerved;  ^the  car  of  the  red  skin  b 
auicker  than  the  lightning,  and  he  will  know  that  a  pale 
noe  is  near,  if  he  hear  but  his  tread  upon  a  Made  o 
grass.** 

The  young  officer  had*  at  the  first  suggestion  of  his 


together  from  his  view.  The  young  man  followed,  and 
in  the  next  moment  found  himself  in  the  bowelless  body 
of  the  tree  itself;  into  which,  on  the  side  of  the  encamp- 
ment, both  light  and  souftd  were  admitted  by  a  smaJl 
aperture  formed  by  the  natural  decay  of  the  wood. 

The  Indian  pressed  her  lips  to  the  ear  of  her  compa- 
nion, and  rather  breathed  than  said, — ^'^llie  Sogana'w^ 
will  see  and  hear  every  thing  from  this  in  safety ;  aad 
what  he  hears  let  him  treasure  in  his  heart  Oucanasta 
must  ^o.  When  the  council  is  over  she  will  return^  and 
lead  him  back  to  his  warriors.** 

With  this  brief  intimation  she  deported,  and  so  noise, 
lessly,  that  the  young  officer  was  not  aware  of  her  ab- 
sence until  some  minutes  of  silence  had  satisfied  him  she 
must  be  gone.  His  first  care  ^hen  was  to  survey,  dirough 
the  aperture  that  lay  in  a  level  with  his  eye,  Uio  charac- 
ter of  the  scene  before  him.  The  small  plain,  in  vdiich  lay 
the  encampment  of  the  Indians,  was  a  sort  of  oasis  of  iho 
forest,  girt  round  with  a  rude  belt  of  underwood,  and  some- 
what elevated,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  mound» 
constructed  oxt  the  first  principles  of  art  This  was  thickly  » 
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ahkuN^  irKguUriy  studded  with  tents,  some  of  which 
were  tormed  of  large  coarse  mate  thrown,  over  poles  dis- 
poMd  in  a.  eonieai  shape,  yrhik  others  were  more  mdelj 
composed  of  the  leafy  branches  of  the  forest. 

WVUaa  these,  ^roops  of  human  forms  lay  wrapped  in 

their  bfamketa,  stretched  at  their  lazy  length.    Others, 

with  their  leet  placed  doee  to  the  dying  embers  of  their 

&M^  ^verged  Hke  so  many  radii  fifxim  their  centre,  and 

lay  motiomess  in  sleep,  as  if  Hie  and  cooscioosDea  were 

wholly  extinct.    Here  and  there  was  io  be  seen  aeolitary 

warrior  seenring,   with   admirmhie  neatness,  and  with 

delicate  ligatures  ferroed  of  the  sinew  of  the  deer,  the 

^aiding  feather,  or  fiishioning  the  bony  barb  of  his  long 

arrow;  while  others,  with  the  same  warlito  spirit  in 

view,  employed  themselves  in  eulting  andgreaiing  small 

patehes  of  smoked  deerskin,  which  were  to  secore  and 

give  a  more  certain  direcdoo  to  the  murdetons  ballet 

Among  the  warriors  were  interspersed  mai^  women, 

some  of  whom  might  be  sees  supporting  in  their  kps  the 

heavy  beads  of  tl^  imoaascioas  helpmales,  while  they 

occo^ed  themselves,  by  the  firelight,  m  partmg  the  long 

Mack  matted  hair,  and  msintaming  a  destructive  war- 

^re  against  the  pigmy  inhabitants  of  that  dark  region. 

These  signs  of  life  and  aetivi^  in  the  body  of  the  camp 

generally  were,  however,  bat  4w  and  occasional ;  hot,  at 

the  spot  where  Captain  «le  Haldimar  stood  eonoealed,  the 

scene  was  diiferenj.    At  a  (cw  vards  from  the  tree  stood 

a  K^  of  abed,  composed  of  tall  poles  pboed  npright  in 

the  earth,  and  supporting  a  roof  formed  simply  of  mde 

booghs,  the  feliage  of  which  had  been  withered  bjr  time. 

This  nmple  edifice  might  be  ahoot  fifbr  feet  in  circom- 

ferenoe.    In  the  centre  biased  a  large  fire  that  had  been 

newly  fed,  and  aroand  this  were  assembled  a  band  of 

swarthy  warriors,  some  twenty  or  thirtv  in  nomber,  who, 

by  tlm  prood,  cabn,  and  thooghtfol  bearing,  might  at 

onoe  be  known  to  be  chiefik 

The  feces  of  most  oftbewe  were  femiliar  to  the  young 
officer,  who  speedily  teoognised  them  fer  the  principals 
(^  the  various  tribes  Ponteae  had  lesiraed  in  arms 
against  Ms  enemies.  That  chief  himself  ever  remark- 
Jie  Ibt  iuk  baoghty  eye  and  CQamiandin|p  gesture,  was 
of  the  namber  of  those  present ;  and,  a  httk  aloof  from 
his  inferiors,  sat,  with  his  feet  stretched  towards  the  fire, 
and  ha^  rscHning  on  his  side  in  an  attitude  of  indo- 
koee;  jet  with  his  mind  etidenUy  engrossed  by  deep 
and  abaorbing  thooght.  From  some  observations  that 
diatineUj  met  his  ear.  Captain  de  Haldimar  gathered, 
the  paitf  srere  only  awaitiBg'  the  arrival  of  an  important 
ehar«Bter,  withoot  whose  presence  the  leading  chief  was 
mrwUfing  ibe  emiference  sfaoold  begin.  !&  period  of 
the  oAeer's  euneealment  bad  ^m/t  been  long  enough  to 
enable  him  to  fix  aM  these  partif  lars  in  his  mind,  when 
soddenly  the  feint  report  of  a  distant  rifie  was  heard 
imhoimf  throai^ioiit  the  wood.  This  was  instantly  sue- 
eeoded  Vy  a  weoaad,  that  sofmded  more  sharply  on  the 
ear;  amd  then  feflowed  a  hmg  and  piercing  cry  that 
broofte  every  warrior,  even  etwm  who  slept,  quickly 
toUmheL 

Am  asnimis  interval  of  some  minnles  passed  away  in 
the  ftxeri  and  fistening  sttitndes,  which  the  chiefe  espe- 
y  had  asanmrd,  when  a  noiss  resembling  that  of 
raaimal  feronr  its  wav  rapidly  through  the  rustling 
nhns,  was  feindy  heard  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
shoto  hndl  been  fired.    This  gradually  increased  as  it 
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At  every  moment  the  ruslung  of  the 

nndef«ood»  rapidly  ditided  br  the  approaching  form,  be- 
came more  aadible;  and  so  closely  did  the  intnider  press 
opon  liie  poot  in  which  Captain  de  Haldimar  was  con- 
wiedi  that  that  officer,  fen^in^  he  had  been  betrayed, 
J  round,  and,  graspmg  one  of  the  piitob  he 
in  his  chest,  prepared  himself  for  a  last  and 
inter.     An  instant  or  two  was  sufllicient  to 
him.    The  fern  flidod  hastily  past,  brushing 
i-with  its  garmpnfs  m  Its  course,  and  dearing,  at 
hmmd,  the  belt  of  underwood  that  divided  the 
ftom  the  tall  ferest,  stood  suddenly  among 
fbn  fMny  off  SBxioas  and  expectant  chiefe. 

This  infividoal,  a  man  of  tall  stature,  was.  powerfully 

made.   He  vrore  a  Jerkin,  or  honting-coat  of  lather ;  and 

his  cms  were,  a  rifle  which  had  every  appearance  of 

havinf  jnst  beim^  discharged,  a  tomahawk  reekin|r  with 

bktod,  and  a  eealping  knife,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  some 

lecciA-terriee  it  had  been  made  to  perform,  had  missed 

its  abeaA,  and  was  thrust  naked  into  tJie  belt  that  encir- 

eied  Us  loma.    His  countenance  wore  an  expression  of 

maSpmai  trtomph ;  and  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  ossem- 

Utod  dvet^t  it"  lelf  satisfied  and  enhing  ^lanoe  seemed 

%a  gl&M  them  taaadentind  he  came  not  withoot  creden- 

fiab  la  reeamuamd  Urn  to  their  notice.    Captain  de 


Haldimar  was  particularly  struck  by  the  air  of  bold  dar- 
ing and  almost  insolent  recklessness  pervading  every 
movement  of  this  man :  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  whe. 
ther  the  haughtiness  of  bearing  peculiar  to  Ponteac  him- 
self was  not  eioceded  by  that  of^this  herculean  warrior. 

By  the  body  of  chiefs  his  appearance  had  been  greeted 
with  a  mere  general  grunt  of  approbation ;  but  the  ooun- 
tenanoe  of  the  leader  expressed  a  more  personal  interest 
All  seemed  to  expect  he  had  something  of  moment  to 
communicate ;  but  as  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  dig. 
nitjr  of  Indian  etiquette  to  enquire,  they  wailed  calmly 
until  it  should  please  their  new  associate  to  enter  on  the 
history  of  his  exploits.  In  pursuanoe  of  an  invitation 
from  Ponteac,  he  now  took  his  seat  on  the  right  hand  of 
that  chief^  and  immediately  facing  the  tree,  m>m  which 
Captain  de  Haldimar,  strongly  excited  both  by  the  reports 
of  the  shots  that  had  been  fired,  and  the  si^ht  of  the 
bloody  tomahawk  of  the  recently  arrived  Indian,  gaaed 
eamestljr  and  anxiously  on  the  swarthy  throng. 

Glancing  once  more  triumphantly  round  the  circle, 
who  sat  smoking  their 'pipes  in  calm  and  deliberative 
silence,  the  latter  now  observed  the  eye  of  a  young  chiefs 
who  sat  opposite  to  him,  intently  riveted  on  his  left  shoul- 
der. He  raised  his  hand  to  the  part,  withdrew  it,  looked 
at  it,  and  found  it  wet  with  blood.  A  slight  start  of  sur- 
prise betrayed  his  own  uneonsciousnsss  of  tho  aocidoit} 
yet,  secretly  vexed  at  the  discovenr  which  had  been 
made,  and  urged  probably  by  one  of  his  wayward  fits, 
he  demanded  haughtily  and  insultingly  of  the  young 
chie^  if  that  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  looked  on  the 
blood  of  a  warrior. 

**  Does  my  brother  feel  pain  ?"  was  the  taunting  reply. 
**  If  he  is  come  to  us  with  a  trophv,  it  is  not  without 
being  dearly  bought   The  Saganaw  has  spilt  his  blood.** 

**  The  weapons  of  the  Saganaw,  like  those  of  the 
smooth  fiice  of  tho  Ottawa,  are  without  sting,**  angrily 
retorted  the  other.  **  They  onl^  prick  the  siun  lue  a 
thorn ;  but  when  Waconsta  drinks  the  blood  of  his 
enemy,**  and  he  glanced  bis  eve  fiercely  at  the  young 
man,  **  it  is  the  blood  next  his  heart.** 

**  My  brother  has  always  big  words  upon  bis  lips,** 
returned  the  yoon^  chief^  with  a  soornful  sneer  at  the 
implied  threat  agamst  himself.  **But  whare  are  his 
proofeT** 

For  a  moment  the  eye  of  the  party  thus  challenged 
kindled  into  flame,  while  his  lips  were  firmly  oomproaied 
together ;  and  as  he  half  bent  hinuelf  forward,  to  scan 
with  greater  earnestness  the  features  of  his  qpestioner, 
his  right  hand  sank  to  his  k»ft  side,  tightly  grasping  the 
handle  of  his  scalping-knife.  The  action  was  but  mo- 
mentary.  i^^  hTSrew  himself  up.  pufied  the  smoke 
deliberately  Som  his  bloody  tomahawk,  and,  thrusting 
his  right  band  into  his  bosom,  drew  leisurely  forth  a 
reeking'  icalp,  which  he  tossed  insolently  across  the  fire 
into  the  lap  of  the  young  chief.  A  krad  and  general 
**  ugh!**  testified  the  approlMitian  of  the  assembled  group, 
at  Uie  unequivocal  answer  thus  given  to  the  denaand  of 
the  youth.  The  eye  of  the  huge  warrior  sparkled  with  a 
deep  and  ferocious  exultation. 

'*  What  says  the  smooth  face  of  tlie  OtUwas  now  7** 
he  demanded,  in  the  same  insolent  strain.  ^  Does  it 
make  his  heart  sick  to  look  upon  the  scalp  of  a  great 
chief?" 

The  young  man  quietly  turned  the  horrid  trophy 
over  several  times  in  bis  band,  examining  it  attentively 
in  every  part  Then  tossing  it  back  with  contemp. 
tuoos  coolness  to  its  owner,  he  replied, — 

**  The  eyes  of  mj  brother  are  weak  with  age.  He 
is  not  cunning,  like  a  red  skin.  The  Ottawa  has  often 
S(>en  the  Saganaw  in  their  fort,  and  he  knows  their 
chiefs  have  fine  hair  like  women  ;  but  this  is  like  the 
bristles  of  the  fox.  My  brother  has  not  slain  a  great 
chief,  but  a  eomroon  warrior.** 

A  flush  of  irrepressible  and  threatening  anger  passed 
over  the  features  of  the  vast  savage. 

^'Is  it  for  a  boy,**  he  fiercely  asked,  ^  whose  eyes 
know  not  yet  the  colour  of  blood,  to  Judge  of  the  ens. 
miss  that  fall  by  tho  tomahawk  of  Wacousta  ?  but  a 
great  warrior  never  boasts  of  actions  that  he  does  not 
achieve.  It  is  the  son  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Saga- 
naw whom  he  has  slain.  If  tiM  smooth  face  doubts  it, 
and  has  courage  to  venture,  even  at  night,  within  a 
hundred  vards  of  the  fort,  he  will  see  a  Saganaw  with, 
out  a  scalp ;  and  he  will  know  that  Saganaw  by  his 
dress — the  dress,**  he  purstled,  with  a  low  emphatic 
laugh,  **  that  Oucanasta,  the  sister  of  the  jHnooth  face, 
loved  so  much  to  look  upon.*' 

Quicker  than  thought  was  the  upspringing  of  the 
young  Indian  to  his  feet.  With  a  cheek  glowing,  an 
eye  flashing,  and  his  gleaming  tomahawk  whiriing 
rapidly  round  his  head,  he  cleareid  at  a  single  bound  the 


fire  that  separated  him  from  his  iosulter.  The  formi- 
dable man  who  had  thus  wantonly  provoked  tlie  attack* 
was  equally  prompt  in  meeting  it.  At  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  youth,  he  too  had  leapt  to  his  feet,  and 
brandish^  the  torrible  weapon  that  served  in  the  dou- 
ble capacity  of  pipe  and  hatchet.  A  fierce  yell  escaped 
lbs  lips  of  each,  as  they  thus  met  in  close  and  hostile 
collision,  and  the  s^ene  for  the  moment  promised  to  be 
one  of  the  most  tragic  character ;  but  before  either  ' 
could  find  an  assailable  point  on  which  to  rest  his  fbr- 
midable  weapon,  Ponteac  himself  had  thrown  his  per- 
tton  between  them,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  command, 
ed  the  instant  abandonment  of  their  purpose.  Exas- 
perated even  as  they  now  mutually  were,  the  influence 
of  that  authority,  for  which  the  great  chief  of  the  Ot- 
tawas  was  well  known,  was  not  without  due  efi^t  on 
the  combatants.  His  anger  was  prtncipally  directed 
against  the  assailant,  on  whom  the  tones  of  his  reprov- 
ing voice  produced  a  change  the  intimidation  of  his 
powerful  opponent  could  never  have.efiTected.  The 
young  chief  dropped  the  point  of  his  tomahawk ;  bowed 
his  head  in  submission,  and  then  resuming  his  seat, 
sat  during  the  remainder  of  the  night  with  hb  arms 
folded,  and  his  head  bent  in  silence  over  his  chest. 

^  Our  brother  has  done  well,**  said  Ponteac,  glancing 
approvingly  at  him  who  had  exhitHted  the  reeking  tro- 
phy, and  whom  he  evidently  favoured.  **  He  is  a  great 
chief,  and  his  words  are  troth.  'We  heard  the  report 
of  his  rifle,  and  we  also  heard  the  cry  that  told  he  had 
borne  away  the  scalp  of  an  enemy.  But  v^e  will  think 
of  this  to-morrow.    Let  us  now  commence  our  talk.** 

Our  readers  will  readily  imagine  the  feelings  of  Cap. 
tain  de  Haldimar  darin)^  this  short  but  exciting  scene. 
From  the  account  given  by  the  warrior,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  the  murdered  man  was  the  unhappy  Donel- 
lan;  who,  probably,  neglecting  the  caution  given  him, 
had  exposed  himself  to  the  murderous  aim  of  this  fierce 
being,  who  was  apparently  a  scout  sent  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  movements  of  tho  garrison.  The  di- 
rection of  the  firing,  the  allusion  made  to  the  regimen- 
tals, nay,  the  scalp  itself,  which  ho  knew  from  the  short 
crop  to  be  that  of  a  soldier,  and  fancied  he  recognised 
from  its  colour  to'be  that  of  his  servant,  formed  but  too 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact;  and,  bitterly  and  deep- 
ly, as  he  gazed  on  this  melanchulv  proof  of  the  roan*s 
sacrifice  of  life  to  his  interest,  did  he  ropent  that  he 
bad  made  him  the  companion  of  his  adventure,  or  that, 
having  done  so,  he  had  not  either  brought  him  away 
altogether,  or  sent  him  instantly  back  to  the  fort  Com- 
miseration for  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Donellan 
naturally  induced  a  spirit  of  personal  hostility  towards 
his  destroyer ;  and  it  was  with  feelings  strongly  excit- 
ed in  favour  of  liim  whom  he  now  discovered  to  be  the 
brother  of  his  guide,  that  he  saw  him  spring  fiercely  to 
tlie  attack  of  his  gigantic  opponent.  There  was  an 
activity  about  the  young  chief  amply  commensurate 
with  the  great  physical  power  of  his  adversary  ;  while 
the  manner  in  which.be  wielded  his  tomahawk,  proved 
him  to  be  any  thing  but  the  novice  in  the  use  of  the 
formidable  weapon  the  other  had  represented  him.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  therefore,  which 
the  peculiarity  of  his  own  position  could  not  overcome, 
he  saw  Ponteac  intsrpose  himself  between  the  parties. 

Presently,  however,  a  subject  of  deeper  and  more 
absorbing  interest  thain  even  the  fate  ef  his  unhappy 
follower  engrossed  every  faculty  of  his  nuiad,  and 
riveted  both  eye  and  ear  in  painful  tension  to  the 
aperture  in  his  htdiag-piaee.  The  chiefs  had  resumed 
their  plaoes,  and  the  silence  of  a  few  minutes  had  sue- 
oeeded  to  the  fierce  afiBray  of  the  warriors,  when  Pon- 
teac, in  a  calm  and  deliberate  voice,  proceeded  to  state 
he  had  summoned  all  the  heads  of  the  nations  together, 
to  hear  a  plan  he  had  to  ofibr  for  the  reduction  of  the 
last  remaining  ibru  of  their  enemies,  Michilimackinae 
and  Detroit  He  pointed  out  the  tediousness  of  the 
warfere  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  the  deserUoo  of 
the  hunting-grounds  by  their  warriors ;  and  their  con- 
sequent ddciency  in  all  thoee  articles  of  European 
traffic  which  they  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  reeeiv- 
in^  in  exchange  for  their  fucs.  He  dwelt  on  the  bene- 
ficial results  that  would  accrue  to  them  all  in  the  event 
of  the  reduction  of  those  two  important  fortresses ; 
since,  in  that  ease,  they  would  be  enabled  to  make  such 
terms  with  the  English  as  would  secure  to  them  con- 
siderable advantages ;  while,  instead  of  being  treated 
with  the  indignity  of  a  conquered  people,  tbey  would 
be  enabled  to  command  respect  fVom  the  imposing  atti- 
tude this  final  crownmg  of  their  successes  would  enable 
them  to  assQiiie.  He  stated  that  the  prudence  and 
Ttgilanoe  of  tho  oomnanders  pf  these  two  unrcdiioed 
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fbrtrassefl  were  likdjjong  to  baffle,  avliftd  hitlierto  been 
the  esse,  every  open  attempt  at  their  ceptore;  ani  ad- 
rattted  he  had  little  expectation  of  terrifying  I  hem  into 
a  surrender  by  the  seme  artifice  that  had  succeeded 
with  the  lerts  on  the  Ohio  and  the  lower  lakes.  The 
plan,  however,  which  he  had  to  propose,  was  one  he 
felt  assured  would  be  attended  with  success*  He 
would  disclose  that  plan,  and  the  freat  chiefs  should 
give  it  the  advantage  of  their  deliberation* 

Captain  de  Haldimar  waJB  on  the  raok.   The  chief  had 

Ifradually  dropped  his  voice  as  he  ex];^ained  his  plan,  until 

at  length  it  became  so  low,  that  nn^tingCiishable  sounds 

alooe  reached  the  ear  of  the  excited  officer.    For  a  mo^ 

ment  he  despaired  of  making  himself  full  v  mMtet  of  the 

impOTtant  secret;  but  in  the  course  of  tlie  deliberation 

that  ensued,  the  blanks  left  unsupplied  in  the  disoourse 

•f  the  leader  were  abundantly  fiMed  up.  It  was  what  the 

reader  has  already  seen.    The  necessities  of  the  Indians 

were  to  be  urged  as'  a  motive  for  their  being  tired  of 

hostilities.    A  peace  was  to  be  soKeited ;  a  council  held; 

a  balkplaying  among  the  warriors  proposed,  as  a  mark 

of  their  own  sinooity  and  confidence  curing  that  ooua^ 

eil;  and  when  the  garrison,  lulled  into  somirity,  should 

be  thrown  entirely  off  their  guard,  the  warriors  were  to 

seize  their  guns  amd  tomahawks,  with  which  (the  former 

cut  short,  £r  the  better  concealment  of  their  pcrpoee) 

their  women  would  be  provided,  rush  in,  under  pretext 

of  regaining  their  lost  ball,  when  a  universal  massacre 

of  men,  women,  and  children  was  to  ensue,  until  nothing 

wearing  the  garb  of  a  Saganaw  should  be  left. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  the  chief  through  all  the 
minor  ramifications  of  his  subtle  plan.  Suffice  it  they 
^ere  of  a  nature  to  throw  the  most  wary  off  his  guard ; 
and  so  admirably  arranged  was  eveir  part,  so  certain 
did  it  appear  their  enemies  must  give  mto  the  snare,  that 
the  oldest  chiefs  testified  their  approbation  with  a  vivacity 
of  manner  and  expression  little  wont  to  characterise  the 
deliberative  meetings  of  these  reserved  people.  But 
deepest  of  all  was  the  approval  of  the  tall  warrior  who 
had  so  recently  arrived.  To  him  had  the  discourse  of 
the  leader  been  principally  directed,  as  one  whose  ooun- 
ad  and  experience  were  especially  wanting  to  confirm 
him  in  his  purpose.  He  was  the  last,  who  spoke ;  hut, 
when  he  did,  it  was  with  a  force — an  energy--that  must 
hove  sunk  every  objection,  even  if*  the  plan  had  not  been 
so  perfect  and  unexceptionable  in  its  concoction  as  to 
have  precluded  a  possibility  of  all  negative  argument 
During  the  delivery  of  his  animated  speech,  his  swarthy 
countenance  kindled  into  fierce  and  rapidly  varying  ex- 
pression. A  thousand  dark  and  complicated  passions 
evidently  struggled  at  his  heart;  and  as  he  dwelt  leisurely 
and  emphaticauy  on  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  that  must 
inevitably  attend  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  measure, 
his  ej^e  grew  larger,  his  chest  expanded,  nay,  his  very 
nostnl  appeared  to  dilate  with  unfothomably  guilefiil  ex- 
ultation. Captain  de  Haldimar  thought  he  hod  never 
gazed  on  any  thing,  wearing  the  human  shape,  half  so 
atrociously  savage. 

Long  wsfyre  Sie  conndt  wwb  terminated,  the  inferior 
warriors,  who  had  been  so  suddenly  aroused  firom  their 
slumbering  attitudes,  had  again  retired  to  their  tents,  and 
stretched  their  lazy  length  before  the  embers  of  their 
lires;  The  weary  fchieft  now  prepared  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. They  emptied  the  aahes  fttmi  the  bowls  of  Jheir 
pipa-loniahawks,  replaced  them  carefiiHy  at  their  side, 
rose,  and  retired  to  their  respective  tents.  Ponteac  and 
tke  tall  wanrior  alone  remained.  For  a  time  th^  oon^ 
versed  earnestly  together.  The  inrmer  listened  att^i- 
tftvely  to  some  oheMini.tion8  mnde  to  him  by  his  com- 
panion,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  words  ^  chief  of  the 
Saganaw— -fort — spy— enemy,**  and  two  or  three  ethers 
equaUy  uneonnected;  were  akme  audible  to  the  ear  of 
hka  who  so  attentively  sought  to  cateh  the  slightest 
soond*  He  then  thrust  his  hand  under  his  hmiting.iCoat, 
and,  as  if  in  eonfirmation  of  what  he  Inul  been  stating, 
exhibited  a  coil  of  rope  and  the  gkis^  boot  of  an  i^glim 
officer.  Ponteac  uttered  one  of  his  sharp  ejaonlating 
,**  uehs  !**  and  then  rising  qiuchly  Grotn  hie  seat,  foUowed 
by  his  companion,  soon  disappeared  in  the  heart  of  the 
encanipment. 


kindred  7  As  Ponteac  had  justly  observed,  the  Ei^lisfa 
garrisons,  strong  in  their  own  defences,  were  little  hkely 
to  be  speedily  reduced,  wh^  their  enemies  confined  them- 
selveoi  to  overt  acto  of  hostility ;  but,  against  their  in. 
fddious  professions  of  amity  who  could  oppose  a  sufficient 
caution  ?  His  father,  the  young  officer  was  aware,  had  all 
akmg  manifested  a  spirit  of  conciliation  towards  the  In- 
dians,  which,  if  foUowed  up  by -the  government  generally. 


to  the  dismay  of  Captain  de  Haldhnar.  The  very  next 
day  was  appointed  for  carrying  into  effect  the  first  part 
of  the-Jndian  {dan  :  and  how  ^tM  it  possible  that  a  mes- 
senger, even  admitting  he  shomd  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  enemy,  could  reacSi  the  distant  post  of  MichiUiuiackf- 
nac  within  the  short  period  on  which  hung  the  destiny 
of  that  devoted  fortress.  In  the  midst  uf  the  eonfiiscd 
and  distracting  images  that  now  crowded  on  his  bnuMv 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

How  shall  wie  attempt  to  paint  all  that  passed  through 
the  nind  of  Captain  de  Haldiavur4nring  this  important 
eonferenee  of  the  fierce  ohiefe  ?— where  find  language  to 
convey  the  cold  and  thrilling  horror  with  whieh  helistoned 
to  the  calm  discussion  of  a  plan,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  massacrer  not  only  of  a  host  of  beings  endeared  to  him 
by  long  conmninionshipof  service,  but  of  thoea  who  were 
wcdM  to  his  heart  l^tha  dewier  Ues  of  aflfoction  and 


must  have  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  cruel  and  I  came  at  length  one  thought,  redolent  with  the  brifhtesi 

sanguinary  war  that  hod  so  recently  desolated  this  re-  -  »      -  "  «  ^.    » •  ... 

mote  part  of  the  British  possessions.    How  likely,  there- 

fore,  was  it,  having  this  object  always  in  view,  he  should 

give  in  to  the  present  wily  strategem,  where  such  plauMble 

motives  for  the  abandonment  of  their  hostile  purpose  were 

urged  by  the4)erfidiou8  chiefii !  From  the  few  hasty  hints 

already  given  him  by  his  guide, — that  kind  being,  who 

evidently  sought  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  devoted  garri- 

EODBi — he  had  gathered  that  a  deep  and  artfiii  pUa  was 

to  be  submitted  to  the  chiefe  by  thssr  leader;  but  little 

did  he  imagine  it  was  of  the  finished  nature  it  now  proved 

to  be.   Any  other  than  the  present  attempt,  the  vigilance 

and  prudence  of  hie  expenenced  fether,  he  felt,  would 

have  rendered  abortive;  but  there  was  so  much  speoious- 

ness  in  the  pleas  that  were  to  be  advanced  in  fiirtherance 

of  their  assumed  object,  he  could  not  hat  admit  the  almost 

certainty  of  their  influence,  even  on  him. 

Sick  and  discouraged  as  be  was  at  the  horrible  per- 
spective thns  forced  on  his  mental  view,  the  young  officer 
bid  not,  fix*  some  moments,  presence  of  mind  to  reflect 
that  the  danger  of  the  rarrison  existed  only  so  long  as  he 
should  be  absent  from  it.  At  lenj^,  however,  the  cheer- 
ing recoUeetion  came,  and  with  it  the  mantling  rush  of 
blo(9d,  to  his  feint  heart  But,  short  was  the  consoling 
hope :  again  he  felt  dismay  in  every  fibre  of  his  firame ; 
for  he  now  reflected,  that  although  his  opportune  dis- 
covery of  the  mediUted  scheme  would  save  one  fort, 
there  was  no  ruardian  angel  to  extend,  as  in  this  instenoe, 
ite  protecting  mfluence  to  the  other;  and  within  that  other 
th^  breathed  those  who  were  dearer  far  to  him  than  his 
own  existence ; — beings,  whose  livra  were  fiir  more  pre- 
dous  to  him  than  any  even  in  the  garrison  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  His  sister  Qoro,  whom  he  loved  with  a 
love  little  inferior  to  that  of  hb  younger  brother;  and 
one,  even  more  dearly  loved  than  Clara, — Madeline  de 
Haldimar,  his  cousin  and  affianced  bride, — ^were  both  in- 
mates of  ]iliohiUimackinac,|which  was  commanded  by  the 

fiUher  of  the  latter,  a  major  in  the regiment  With 

Madeline.de  Haldimar  he  had  long  since  exchanged  his 
vows  of  affection ;  and  their  nuptiua,  which  were  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  period  when  the  present  war  broke 
out,  had  only  been  sui^nded  because  all  communication 
between  the  two  poste  had  be«i  entirely  cut  off  by  the 
^lemy. 

Captain  de  Haldimar  had  none  of  the  natural  weakness 
and  timidity  of  character  which  belonged  to  the  jrentler 
and  more  sensitive  Charles.  Sanguine  and  full  of  enter- 
prise,  he  seldom  met  evils  half  way ;  but  when  they  did 
come,  he  sought  to  master  them  by  the  firmness  and  ool- 
lectedness  with  which  he  exposed  his  mind  to  their  in^ 
fliction.  If  his  heart  was  now  racked  with  the  most 
acute  suffering — his  reason  incapacitated  from  exercising 
ite  calm  deliberative  power,  the  seeming  contradiction 
arose  not  from  any  deficiency  in  his  character,  but  was 
attribntable  wholly  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  moment 

It  was  a  port  of  the  profound  plan  of  the  Ottewa  chie^ 
that  it  should  be  essayed  on  the  two  forte  on  tho  same 
day ;  ond  it  was  a  suggestion  of  the  murderer  of  poor 
Donellan,  that  a  parley  should  be  obtained,  through  the 
medium  of  a  white  flog,  the  notare  of  which  he  explained 
to  them,  as  it  was  understood  among  their  enemies.  If 
invited  to  the  council,  then  they  were  to  enter,  or  not,  as 
circumstances  might  induce;  but,  in  any  case,  they  were 
to  go  unprovided  with- the  m^  of  peace,  since  this  could 
not  be  smoked  without  violating  every  thing  held  most 
sacred  among  themselves.  The  red,  or  war  pipe,  was  to 
be  substituted  as  if  by  accident;  and,  for  the  success  of 
the  deception,  th|^  were  to  presume  on  the  ignorance  of 
their  enemies,  lliis,  however,  was  not  important,  since 
the  period  of  their  first  parley  was  to  be  the  moment 
chosen  for  the  arrangement  of"^  a  future  council,  and  the 
proposal  of  a  ball-j^ying  upon  the  common.  Three  days 
were  to  be  named  as  tlie  interval  between  the  first  con- 
ference of  Ponteac  with  the  governor  and  the  definitive 
council  which  was  to  ensue ;  daring  which,  however^  it 
was  BO  armnged,  that,  before  the  lip  of  a  red  skin  shoidd 
touch  the  pipe  of  peace,  the  ballplayers  should  rush  in 
and  massacre  the  unprepared  soldiery,  while  the  chiefs 
despatehed  the  officers  in  counciL 

It  was  the  proximity  of  the  period  alTotted  for  the 
execution  of  their  cruel  scheme  that  momly  contributed 


colourings  of  hope.  On  his  return  to  the  -ganison,  the 
treachery  of  the  Indians  being  made  known^  the  governor 
might  so  fkr,  and  with  a  view  of  gaining  time,  give  in  to 
the  plan  of  li^  enemies,  as  to  Mibtsiii  suim  delay  as  would 
afford  the  chance  of  oooMBumication  between  the  forts. 
The  attempt,  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  be  selected 
for  this  purpose,  would,  it  is  true,  be  a  desperate  one :  stiU 
it  mnst  be  made ;  and,  with  such  incentives  to  exertion 
a»  he  had,  how  willingly  would  he  propose  his  own 
services! 

The  more  he  dwelt  on  this  mode  of  defeating  the  stibdo 
desig^  of  the  enemy,  the  more  practicable  did  it  appear. 
Of  his  own  safe  return  to  the  fort  he  entertained  not  & 
doubt;  for  he  knew  and  reBed  on  the  Indian  woman*  who 
was  bound  to  him  by  a  tie  of  gratitude,  which  her  con- 
duct that  night  evidiently  denoted  to  be  superior  even  to 
the  iotereste  of  her  race.  Moreover,  as  he  hod  approached 
the  encampment  unnotieed  while  the  chiefe  were  yet 
awake  to  every  thing  around  themthow  little  probability 
was  there  of  his  return  being  detected  while  afl  lay 
ynBjKped  in  the  most  profound  repose.  It  is  true  that,  for 
a  moment,  his  confidence  deserted  him  as  he  recurred  to 
the  earnest  dialogue  of  the  two  Indians,  and  the  sudden 
display  of  the  rope  and  boot,  the  latter  of  whieh  arti<  * 
be  had  at  once'recqcrnised  to  be  one  of  those  he  had 
recently  worn ;  but  his  apprehensions  on  that  score 
again  speedily  set  to  rest,  when  he  reflected,  had  any 
suspicion  existed  in  the  minds  of  these  men  that  an 
enemy  was  lurking  near  them,  a  general  alarm  would 
have  been  spread^  and  hundreds  of  warriors  despatched 
to  scour  the  forest 

The  night  was  now  rapidly  waning  away,  and  already 
the  cold  <Ump  air  of  an  autumnal  morning  was  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt    More  than  half  an  hour  had  dapsed 
since  the  departure  of  Ponteac  and  his  companion,  and 
yet  Oncanasta  came  not    With  a  sense  of  the  approach 
of  day  came  new  and  discouraging  thoiiqriite,  and,  for 
some  minutes,  the  mind  of  the  young  officer  becaaw 
petrified  with  horror,  as  he  reflected  on  the  bore  possi- 
bility of  his  escape  being  intercepted.    The  more  he  lin- 
gered on  this  apprehension,  the  more  bewildered  were 
hia  ideos;  and  already  in  horrible  perspective^  he  beheld 
the  destruction  of  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  and  the 
host  of  those  who  were  humbler  followers,  ond  partakers 
in  the  same  destiny.    Absolutely  terrified  with  the  mis- 
givings of  his  own  heart,  he^  in  tfaie  wildness  and  unoon- 
nectedness  of  his  purpose,  now  resdved  to  make- the  al» 
tempt  to  return  abne,  although  he  knew  not  ettm  Ite 
situation  of  the  path  he  had  so  recently  quitted.    He  bad 
actually  moved  a  pace  forward  on  Ins  desperate  eatar* 
prise,  when  he  felt  a  hand  touching  the  extended 
with  which  he  groped  to  find  the  entrance  to  his  ' 
ii^ce.    The  unexpected  collision  sent  a  cold  i 
through  his  frame;  and  such  was  the  excitement -19 
which  he  had  worked  himself  up,  it  was  not  withoot 
ficulty  he  suppressed  an  exdamation,  that  must ' 
have  sealed  mg  doom.  Hie  soft  tone  of  Oucanasta's 
re-assured  him. 

**  The  day  wiU  soon  dawn,**  she  whispered ;  **  die 
ganaw  must  go.** 

With  the  return  of  hope  came  the  sense  of  all  he 
to  the  devotedness  of  this  kind  woman.    He 
hand  that  still  lingered  on  htt  arm,  pressed  it 
tionately  in  his  own,  and  then  placed  it  in  silence  asi 
throbbing  heart    The  breathing  of  Oucanasta 
deeper,  and  the  young  officer  fended  he  could  ic^  imt 
trembling  with  agitation.  Again,  however,  and  in  i  '  ~~^ 
of  more  subdued  expressioB,  die  whirred  tlutt  he 

go- 
There  was  little  urging  neceisary  to  induce  a 

compliance  with  the  hint    Cautiously  emerging 

his  concealment,  Captein  de  Haldimar  now   ^Qa 

dose  in  the  rear  of  his  gaide,  who  took  the  same 

cuit  of  the  forest  to  reach  the  path  that  led  towunte 

fort    This  they  speedily  gained,  and  then  pursued 

course  in  silence,  until  mey  at  length  arrived  at  th6  it0 

where  the  exchange  of  mocassins  hod  been  made. 

**  Here  the  Saganaw  may  take  breath,*'  she  o 
08  she  seated  herself  on  tho  fallen  tree ;  **•  the  sleep 
red  skin  is  sound,  and  there  is  no  one  upon  the  path 
Oucanasta." 

Anxious  as  he  felt  to  secure  his  return  to  the  fozt« 
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was  an  implied  aoKcitatioQ  in  the  tones  of  ber  to  whom 
be  ow«d  9o  ranch,  that  pf'eveDted  Captain  de  Haldimar 
from  offering  an  objectiao,  which  he  feared  mi^rht  be 
cofistnied  into  aUght. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  Fadian  remained  with  her 
arms  fiJded,  and  her  bead  bent  ofer  ber  chest ;  and  then, 
In  a  low,  deefb  but  trenobm  Toice,  obacrved, — 

**  When  the  Sagazuiw  saved  ODcanaata  from  periahing 
in  tbe  angry  waten,  thae  was  a  girl  of  the  pale  frees 
with  bim,  whose  skin  was  like  the  snows  of  the  Canadian 
wiiAet,  and  whose  hair  was  black  like  the  fur  of  the  squir- 
tvL  Oocanasla  saw,"  she  pursued,  dropping  her  voice 
yet  lower,  "  that  the  Saganaw  was  loved  bj  the  pale  ffir!, 
and  her  own  heart  was  very  mck«  for  the  Saganaw  had 
saved  her  life,  and  alie  loved  him  too.  But  afae  knew  ahe 
was  vcry.ioGlisb,  and  that  an  indian  girl  oould  never  be 
the  wife  of  a  |»ap^lafMirM%  chief  of  the  Saganaw ;  and  she 
prayed  to  the  Oroal  Spirit  of  tbe  red  akins  to  give  her 
strength  to  overcome  her  feelings;  but  tbe  Great  Spirit 
was  angty  with  her,  and  would  not  bear  her.**  She 
paused  «  mmnent,  and  then  abruptly  demanded,  **  Where 
IS  thai  pole  girl  sow  r* 

CmpUin  de  Haldimar  bad  often  heen  rallied,  not  only 
by  his  brother  officers,  but  even  by  his  riater  and  Made- 
tine  de  Haldimar  hersd^  on  the  cenquest  he  had  evidently 
made  sfthe  heart  of  this  Indian  girl.  The  event  to  which 
aha  had  afloded  had  taken  place  several  months  previous 
to  the  hrcaldng  out  of  hostilities.  Oncanasta  was  direct, 
ing  her  fraH  bark,  one  evening,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Detroit,  when  a  fust  of  wkid  upset  the  canoe,  and  left  its 
pilot  struggling  amid  the  waves.  Captain  de  Haldimar, 
who  >wrrf<'fy^  to  be  on  the  bank  at  the  moment  with  bis 
sister  and  cousin,  was  an  eje-witneaa  of  her  danger,  and 
instantly  Bew  down  the  vteep  to  ber  assistance.  Being 
an  exceUent  swimmer,  be  was  not  kng  in  gaining  the 
spot,  where,  ezhaastnd  with  the  ezertios  ahe  hnd  made, 
and  eocombered  with  her  awkward  macbeooti,  the  poor 
girl  was  already  on  the  point  of  perishing.  But  for  his 
tioaely  assistanre,  indeed,  she  mniA  have  sank  to  tbe  bot- 
tom ;  and^  ^oee  that  period,  the  grateful  being  bad  been 
remsrfcsd  Ibr  the  strongbui  unexpressed  allacpment  she 
iett  fer  ber  deliverer.  This,  however,  was  the  first  mo> 
meat  Cantain  de  Uakfimar  became  acquainted  with  the 
extent  ot  feelings,  the  avowal  of  whioh  not  a  little  startled 
and  surprised,  and  even  annoyed  him.  The  last  question, 
however,  suggested  a  thought  that  kindled  every  fibre  of 
his  being  into  expectancy^ — Oncanasta  micht  be  the 
savioor  of  those  be  lo^ed  ;  and  he  felt  that,  if  time  were 
iMit  aflbrded  ber,  she  would.  He  rose  fi'om  the  log, 
dropped  on  une  koee  befere  the  Indian,  seized  both  her 
hands  with  eagerness,  and  then  in  tones  of  earnest  sup- 
plicattonwhupcredf — 

**  Oncanasta  im  right :  the  pak  ^1  with  the  skin  like 
maow,  sod  hair  like  the  fax  ciibe  sqnirrd,  is  the  bride  of 
the  Saganaw.  Lon^  he&re  he  sared  the  life  of  Oncanasta, 
be  kasw  and  Isred  that  pale  girL  Sie  is  dearer  to  the 
fSagaaaw  than  his  own  Idood ;  but  she  is  in  the  fert  be- 
yond Ae  great  lake,  and  the  tomahawks  of  the  red  skins 
wifl  dastioy  her ;  fer  tbe  warriors  of  that  fort  have  no  one 
ia  tsB  them  «f  their  danger.  What  says  the  red  ^I?  will 
she  ^  and  save  the  lives  of  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  the 


breatbin|r  of  the  Indian  beearoe  deeper;  and 
Captele  lie  Haldimar  feneiod  she  sighed  hasvily,  as  she 


*^  Otteaxiasta  is  but  a  weak  woooan,  and  ber  feet  are 
tM>t  emiH  tike  those  o€  a  runner  amoag  the  red  skins ; 
but  wint  the  Saganaw  asks,  feir  his  sake  she  will  tr^. 
Wbe*  shftt  has  seen  lam  safe  to  his  own  fort,  she  will 
go  «wl  prepare  basaelf  fer  the  journey.  The  pale  girl 
shall  Itj*  her  head  on  the  bosom  of  the  Saganaw,  and 
fTniBiiaslii  will  try  to  rejoice  in  her  happiness.** 

\m  Ifce  lenrour  of  his  gratitude,  tbe  young  officer 
eaqato  tiae  droopiB^  Cbrm  of  the  generous  Indian  wildly 
to  SElwert ;  his  lips  pressed  hers,  and  during  tbe  kiss 
thM^.ftjewfid,  the  heart  of  the  Utter  bounded  and 
thnH^  mMtf  it  weoid  have  passed  irom  her  own  into 
ibftlpsoaB  of  her  companion. 

Zisnx  isae  &  kiss  Jess  premeditated,  less  unchaste. 
Oretftile,  Ml  passioo,  had  called  it  forth ;  and  had 
ifiMfcfi»n  de  naJdimar  been  near  at  the  moment,  tbe 
ferihy  thai  had  impelled  the  seeming  infidelity  to  her- 
seirwBCtkl  hsve  been  regarded  as  an  additional  claim  on 
~  n.  On  tbe  whole,  however,  it  was  a  most 
and  ilUtimed  kiss,  and,  as  is  often  the  case 
such  etccumstances,  led  to  the  downfell  of  the 
Jo  the  vivacity  o(  his  embrace.  Captain  de 
had  ^WB  his  guide  so  fiir  forward  upon  the 
lag^  Ifaat  she  lost  ber  bailee,  and  fell  with  a  heavy  and 
rreset berating  erash  aroeog  the  leaves  and  dried  sticks 
ihii  vera  ettewed  tbiokly  acooad. 


Scarcely  a  second  elapsed  when  the  ferest  was  alive 
with  human  yells,  that  fell  aohingly  on  the  ears  of 
bulb;  and  bounding  warriors  wore  heard  on  every  hand, 
rapidly  dividing  tbe  dense  underwood  they  enoonotered 
in  their  pursuit.  Quick  as  thought  the  Indian  had  re- 
gained her  feet.  She  grasped  the  hand  of  ber  companion ; 
and  hurrying,  though  not  without  caution,  along  the 
path,  again  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  ravine  through 
which  they  bad  previously  passed. 

**  The  Saganaw  must  go  alone,**  she  whispered.  **  The 
red  skins  are  close  upon  our  trail,  but  they  will  find  only 
an  Indian  woman,  when  they  expect  a  pale  face.  Ouca^ 
nasta  will  save  ber  friend.** 

Captain  de  Haldimar  did  as  he  was  desired.  Clinging 
to  the  bushes  that  lined  the  face  of  tbe  precipitous  de- 
scent, he  managed  once  more  to  gain  the  bed  of  tbe  ra- 
vine. For  a  moment  he  paused  to  listen  to  the  souiuis 
of  his  pursuers,  whose  footsteps  were  new  audible  on 
the  emioeoce  he  had  just  quitted;  and  then,  gathering 
himself  up  for  the  lesp  that  was  to  enable  him  to  clear 
the  rivulet,  he  threw  himself  heavily  forward*  His  feet 
alighted  upon  an  elevated  and  jrielding  substance,  that 
gave  way  with  a  crashing  sound  that  eclioed  far  and 
near  throughoilit  the  forest,  and  he  felt  himself  secured 
as  if  in  a  trap.    Although  despairing  of  escape,  be 

S roped  with  his  hands  to  discover  what  it  was  that  thus 
stained  him,  and  feund  he  bad  fellen  through  a  bark 
canoe,  the  bottom  of  which  bed  been  turned  upwards. 
Tbe  heart  of  the  fugitive  now  sank  witliin  biro  :  there 
oould  be  no  doubt  that  his  retreat  was  intercepted.  The 
canoe  had  been  pkced  there  siuoe  lie  last  passed  through 
the  rav'me :  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  close  and  tri- 
umphant yell  that  followed  the  rcodieg  of  the  frail  bark, 
such  a  result  bad  been  anticipated. 

Stunned  as  he  wos  by  the  terrific  cries  of  tbe  savages, 

and  cottftised  as  were  his  ideas,  Captain  de  Haldimar 
had  still  presehoe  of  mind  to  perceive  the  path  itself  of. 
fered  him  no  fiirther  ssenrity.  He  tberefere  quitted  it 
altogether,  and  strnek,  in  an  oblique  direction,  up  the 
opposite  fiice  of  the  rarino.  Scarcely  had  he  gone  twenty 
yards,  when  he  heard  the  voices  of  several  Indians  eon- 
versing  earnestly  near  the  canoe  be  had  just  quitted ; 
and  presently  afterwards  be  could  diitinctiy  bear  them 
ascending  tbs  opposite  brow  of  tbe  ravine  by  the  path 
he  had  recently  ccmgratafatted  himself  on  having  aban- 
doncd.  To  advance  or  to  recede  was  now  equally  im- 
practicable ;  fer,  on  every  side,  he  was  begirt  by  enemies, 
into  whose  hands  a  single  felse  step  must  inevitably  be- 
tray him.  What  would  be  not  have  given  for  the  pre- 
sence of  Oucanasta,  who  was  so  oapaUe  of  advishig  him 
in  this  difficulty !  bet,  fVom  the  moment  (4  bis  defend- 
ing into  the  ravine,  he  bad  utterly  lost  sight  of  her. 

The  spot  on  which  be  now  rested  was  covered  with 
thick  brushwood,  closely  interwoven  at  their  lops,  but 
afibrding  sufficient  space  beneath  for  a  temporary  close 
concealment;  so  that,  untess  somo  Indian  snould  touch 
him  with  his  foot,  there  was  little  seeming  probability 
of  his  being  discovered  by  the  eye.  Under  this  he  crept, 
and  lay,  breathless  and  motionless,  with  his  head  raised 
from  the  ground,  and  his  ear  on  the  stretch  for  tho  slightest 
noise.  For  several  minutes  he  remained  in  this  position, 
vainly  seeking  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  voice,  or  the  fall 
of  a  footstep;  but  the  most  deathlike  silence  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  fierce  yollino^  that  had  so  recently  rent 
the  forest  At  times  he  lancied  he  could  distinguish 
feint  noises  in  the  direction  of  the  encampment ;  and  so 
certain  was  he  of  this,  he  at  length  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Indians,  either  baffled  in  their  search,  hod 
relinquished  the  pursuit,  or,  having  encountered  Ouca- 
nasta, had  been  thrown  on  a  different  scent.  His  first 
intention  had  been  to  lie  concealed  until  tho  following 
night,  when  the  warriors,  no  longer  on  the  alert,  should 
leave  the  path  once  more  open  to  him;  but  now  that  the 
conviction  of  their  return  was  strong  on  his  mind,  he 
changed  his  determination,  resolving  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  fort  with  the  aid  of  the  approaching 
dawn.  With  this  view  he  partly  withdrew  his  body 
from  beneath  its  canopy  of  underwood;  but,  scarcely 
had  he  done  so,  when  a  hundred  tongues,  like  the  bay. 
ing  of  so  many  blood* bounds,  again  rent  the  air  with 
their  wild  cries,  which  seemed  to  rise  up  from  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  close  to  the  appalled  ear  of  the 
young  officer. 

Scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did,  Captain  de  Haldi- 
mar grasped  one  of  his  pistols,  for  he  fencied  he  felt  the 
hot  t^eathiog  of  human  life  upon  his  cheek.  With  a 
sickly  sensation  of  fear,  he  turned  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  it  was  not  an  illusion  of  his  heated  imagina- 
tion. What,  however,  was  his  dismay,  when  he  beheld 
heeding  over  him  a  dark  and  heavy  form,  the  outline  of 


which  ajene  was  distin||fuisbable  in  the  deep  gloom  la 
which  the  ravine  reroamed  enveloped !  Desperation  was 
in  the  heart  of  Ihe  excited  ofioer  i  he  eoeked  bis  pistol ; 
but  scarcely  4iad  the  sharp  ticking  seond  floated  on  the 
air,  when  he  felt  a  powerful  band  upon  bis  chest;  and, 
with  as  much  fecility  as  if  he  hod  been  a  child,  was  he 
raised  by  that  invisible  hand  to  his  feet  A  doetn  war- 
riors iK»w  tprang  to  the  assistanoe  of  their  comrade, 
when  the  whole,  having  dtsamed  and  bound  their  pri- 
soner, led  him  back  in  triumph  to  their  encampment 

ICHAPTER  XIX. 

The  fires  of  tbe  Indians  vrere  now  nearly  extinct ;  b«t 
the  faii^  light  (^  the  fest  dawnmg  day  threw  a  ghastly, 
sicUy,  hue  over  tbe  countanances  of  the  savages,  whidi 
rendered  them  even  more  terrific  in  their  war  paint 
The  chiefe  cfrocqted  themselves  immediately  aieund  their 
prisoner,  wmle  the  inferior  warriors,  fixrming  an  outer 
circle,  stood  leaning  their  dark  forms  upon  meir  rifles, 
and  fbllowii]g,*with  keen  and  watchful  e3re,  every  move- 
ment of  their  oaptive.  Hitherto  the  unfortunate  officer 
had  been  too  much  engrossed  by  his  despair  to  pay  any 
immediate  attention  to  the  indiridnal  who  had  first  dis- 
covered and  seised  him.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
know  all  hope  of  the  safety  of  tbe  garrison  b&d  perished 
with  his  a^rit^ :  and,  with  that  recklessness  of  life 
which  often  sprmgs  from  the  very  eonsdonsness  of 
inabiUty  to  preserve  it,  he  now  soflenly  awaited  the  dteth 
which  he  expected  at  each  moment  would  be  inflicted* 
Suddenly  his  ear  was  startled  by  an  interrogatory,  in 
Eaglisb,  fi'om  one  who  stood  behmd  him. 

With  a  movement  of  surprise,  Captabu  de  Haldimar 
tuned  to  examine  his  questioner.  It  was  the  dark  and 
ferooiotts  warrior  who  had  exhibited  the  scalp  of  his  ill- 
fated  servant  For  a  moment  the  officer  fixed  his  e^es 
firmly  and  unshrinkingly  on  those  of  the  savage,  seeking 
to  reconcile  the  oonferadictkNi  that  existed  between  htt 
dress  and  features  and  the  parity  of  the  En^^b  be  bad 
just  spoken.  The  other  saw  bis  drift,  and,  impatient  of 
the  scrutii^,  again  repeated,  as  he  fiercely  puUed  the 
strong  leathern  thon^  1^  which  the  prisoner  now  feund 
himself  secured  to  his  girdle, — 

*^  Who  and  what  are  yon  7— whence  come  you  7— -and 
for  what  purpose  are  you  bore  ?**  Then,,  as  if  struck  by 
some  sudden  reooUeotion,  be  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  his  rictim ;  and,  while  his  ^e  grew  upon  his 
features*  he  pursued*  in  a  tone  sf  vehemence, — ^  Ha !  by 
heaven,  I  should  know  that  feoe^the  cursed  lines  of  tlie 
blood  oif  De  Haldimar  are  Mamped  upon  that  brow !  But 
stay,  one  proofaad  I  am  satisfied."  While  be  yet  spoke  he 
dashed  the  menial  hat  of  bis  captive  to  the  earth,  put  aaide 
his  hair,  and  then,  with  fiendish  exultation,  pursued, — **  It 
is  even  so^  Do  ^ou  reooUeot  tbe  battle  of  the  plains  of 
Abraham,  Captam  de  Haldimar  7->Beoolleet  yea  the 
French  officer  who  aimed  so  desperately  at  your  lifii, 
and  whose  object  was  defeated  b}r  a  solder  of  year  regi» 
ment  ?  I  am  that  officer ;  my  victkn  esc^ied  me  then,  'Sai 
net  for  ever.  Tbe  hour  of  seageance  is  nsariy  now  ar- 
rived, and  your  eaplnre  is  the  ^edge  of  my  soecess. 
Hark,  how  the  death-cry  of  all  bis  hated  raes  wUl  ring 
in  madnem  on  your  fethnr*s  ear !" 

Amazement,  stupefaction,  and  horror,  fiHed  tbe  mind 
of  the  wretched  officer  at  Uus  extraordinary  dedaratien. 
He  perfecUy  recelleoted  that  the  individual  who  had 
evinced  so  much  personal  hostility  on  the  pocasioii 
alluded  to,  was  indeed  a  man  wearing  the  French  uni- 
fbrm,  although  at  the  bead  of  a  band  «  savages,  and  of  a 
stature  and  strength  similar  to  those  of  him  who  now  so 
fiercely  avowed  hinaaelf  the  bitter  and  deadly  foe  of  all 
his  race.  If  this  were  so*  and  his  tone  and  language  left 
little  room  for  doubt,  the  doom  of  the  ill-fitfed  garrison 
was  indeed  irrevoea^y  sealed.  Tha  mysterious  enemy 
evidently  poasessed  great  inflnence  in  the  oooncils  of  the 
Indians :  aoid  while  tbehot  breath  of  his  bateed  continued 
to  fim  the  flame  of  fierce  hostility  that  had  been  kindled 
in  tho  bosom  of  Ponteac,  whose  particular  fiiend  be 
appeared  to  be,  tbere  would  be  no  end  to  the  atrocitiea 
that  must  follow.  Great,  however,  as  was  the  dismay  of 
Captain  de  Haldimar,  who,  exhausted  with  the  adventures 
of  the  night,  presented  a  ffhastly  image  ef  anxiety  and 
fiOi^fue,  it  was  imj^oasible  for  him  to  repress  the  feelings 
oS  mdignation  with  which  the  language  of  tbii  fierce 
man  hi^  ins{ured  him. 

**If  you  are  in  reah^  a  Fffioch  cffieer,*^  he  said,  **  and 
not  an  Englishman,  as  your  accent  would  denote,  the 
sentiments  you  have  now  avowed  may  well  justify  tbe 
belief^  that  you  have  heen  drvven  with  ignommy  fiom  a 
service  which  your  presence  must  eteraally  have  dis- 
graced. There  is  no  oeuntry  in  Europe  thst  would 
wilUogly  claim  you  fiv  its  subject    Nay*  even  the  M^vigQ 
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nee,  with  whom  you  are  now  connected,  woiild,  if  ap- 
prised of  joor  true  nature,  spurn  you  as  a  thing  unworthy 
to  herd  eren  with  their  wolf^logfs." 

A  fierce  Murdonic  laugh  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
warrior,  but  this  was  so  mingled  with  rage  as  to  giro  an 
almost  devilish  expression  to  his  features. 

**  Ignominy — ignominy  !**  he  repeated,  while  his  >ight 
hand  played  convulsively  with  the  handle  of  his  toma- 
ha#k ;  *^  is  it  for  a  De  Haldimar  to  taunt  me  with  igno. 
miny  ?  Fool  !'*  he  pursued,  after  a  momentary  pause, 
**'  yov  have  sealed  your  doom."  Then  abruptly  quitting 
the  handle  of  his  weapon,  be  thrust  his  hcndf  into  )m 
bosom,  and  again  drawing  forth  the  reeking  scalp  of 
DoneUan,  be  dashed  it  ftiriously  in  the  face  of  hi^  prisoner. 
**  Not  two  hoars  since,*'  he  exclaimed,  **  I  cheered  myself 
with  the  thought  that  the  scalp  of  a  De  Haldimar  was  in 
my  pouch.  Now,  indeed,  do  I  glory  in  my  mistake.  The 
torture  win  be  a  more  fittiug  death  for  you." 

Had  an  arm  of  the  insulted  soldier  been  at  liberty,  the 
ofl^oe  would  not  have  gone  unavenged  even  there;  Ibr 
such  was  the  desperation  of  his  heart,  that  he  feH  he 
could  have  hugged  the  death  struggle  with  his  insolent 
captor,  notwit&tanding  the  ibarfiil  odds,  nor  quitted  him 
until  one  or  both  sbowd  h^  paid  the  debt  of  fierce 
enmity  with  life.  As  it  was  he  could  only  betray, 
by  his  flashing  eye,  excited  look,  and  the  impatient  play 
of  his  foot  upon  the  ground,  the  deep  indignation  that 
consumed  his  heart 

The  tall  savage  exalted  in  the  mortification  he  had 
awakened,  and  as  his  eye  glanced  insolently  from  head 
to  foot  along  his  enemy,  its  expression  told  how  much 
he  laughed  at  the  impotence  of  his  anger.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  change  passed  over  his  features.  The  mo- 
cassin of  the  officer  had  evidently  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  now  demanded,  in  a  more  serious  and  imperative 
tone, — 

**  Ha !  what  meens  this  disguise  1  Who  is  the  wretch 
whom  I  have  slain,  mistaking  him  for  a  nobler  victim ; 
and  how  conies  it  that  an  officer  of  the  English  garrison 
appears  here  in  the  garb  of  a  servant  7  By  heaven,  it  is 
so !  yon  are  come  as  a  apv  into  the  camp  of  the  Indians 
to  steal  away  the  oouneib  of  the  ehie&.  Speak,  what 
have  yon  heard?" 

With  these  questions  returned  the  calm  and  self-pos- 
session  of  the  officer.  He  at  once  saw  the  importance 
of  his  answer,  on  which  hung  not  merely  his  own  last 
faint  elianoe  of  safety,  but  that  also  of  his  generous  de. 
liverer.  Struggling  to  subdue  the  disgust  which  be  folt 
at  holding  converse  ^th  this  atroeiouB  monster,  he 
asked  in  turn, — 

**Am  I  then  the  only  one  whom  the  warriors  have 
overtaken  In  their  pursmt  7" 

**■  There  was  a  woman,  the  sister  of  that  boy,"  and  he 
pointed  contemptuously  to  the  youn^  chief  who  had  so 
recently  assailed  him,  and  who  now,  w  common  with  his 
foUowers,  stood  impsttieatly  listening  to  a  colloquy  that 
was  unintelligible  to  alL  **  Speak  truly,  was  tfie  not 
the  traitress  who  conducted  you  here  7" 

**  Had  you  found  me  here,"  returned  the  officer,  with 
difficulty  repressing  his  feelings,  **  there  might  have  been 
some  gromid  for  the  assertion ;  but  surely  the  councils 
of  the  chiefs  could  not  be  overheard  at  the  distant  point 
at  which  you  dincovered  me." 

**  Why  then  were  you  there  in  this  disguise  7— nmd 
wIm>  is  he,"  afain  holding  up  the  bloody  scalp,  **  whom  I 
have  despoiled  of  this  7" 

**  There  are  few  of  the  Ottawa  Indians,"  returned 
Captain  de  Haldimar,  ^  who  are  ignorant  I  once  saved 
thai  young  woman's  life.  Is  it  then  so  very  extraordi. 
nary  an  attadiment  should  have  been  the  consequence  7 
Tiie  man  whom  you  slew  was  my  servant.  I  had  brought 
lum  out  with  me  for  protection  during  mjr  interview 
with  the  woman,  and  I  exchanged  my  unifimn  with 
him  for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  nothing  in  this, 
however,  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  my  being  a  spy." 

During  the  deUvery  or  these  more  than  equivocal 
sentences,  which,  however,  he  feR  were  fbDy  justified  by 
circumstances,  the  young  officer  had  struggled  to  appear 
calm  and  confident;  but,  despite  of  his  exertions,  his 
oonscioosness  caused  his  cheek  to  odour,  and  his  eye  to 
twinkle,  beneath  the  searching  glance  of  his  ferocious 
enemy.  The  lattc^r  thrust  hu  hand  into  his  chest,  and 
slowly  drew  forth  the  rope  he  had  previously  exhibited 
to  Ponteac 

**  Do  you  think  me  a  fool.  Captain  de  Haldimar,"  he 
obeervea  sneeringly,  **  that  you  expect  so  paltry  a  tale  to 
be  palmed  successfully  on  my  understanding  7  An 
English  officer  is  not  very  likely  to  run  the  risk  of  break- 
ing his  neck  by  having  recourse  to  such  a  means  of  exit 
lirem  a  bemegwl  garrison,  merely  to  intrigue  with  an 
Indian  weman,  wnen  there  lure  plenty  of  Midiers*  wives 


within,  and  that  too  at  an  hour  when  he  knows  the 
scouts  of  his  enemies  are  prowling  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Captain  de  Haldimar,"  he  concluded,  slowly  and  dclibe- 
rately,  ••  jrou  have  lied." 

Despite  of  the  hist  insult,  his  prisoner  remained  calm. 
The  very  observation  that  had  just  been  made  afforded 
him  a  final  hope  of  exculpation,  which,  if  it  benefited 
not  himself^  might  still  Ixs  of  service  to  tlie  generous 
Oucanasta. 

**The  onus  of  such  language,"  he  observed  cooUy  and 
.with  dignity,  **  fklls  not  on  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
but  on  him  who  utters  it  Yet  one  who  proifesses  to  have 
been  himself  a  soldier,  must  see  in  this  very  circumstance 
a  proof  of  my  innocence.  Had  I  been  sent  out  as  a  spy 
to  reconnoitre  the  movements,  and  to  overhear  the  coun- 
cils  of  our  enemies,  the  gate  would  have  been  open  for 
my  egress ;  but  that  rope  is  in  itself  an  evidence  I  must 
have  stolen  forth  unknown  to  the  garrison." 

Whether  it  was  that  the  warrior  had  his  own  particular 
reasons  for  attaching  truth  to  this  statement,  or  that  he 
merely  pretended  to  do  so.  Captain  de  Haldimar  saw 
with  secret  satis&ction  his  last  argument  was  conclusive. 

**  Well,  be  it  so,"  retorted  the  savage,  while  a  ferocious 
smile  passed  over  his  swarthy  features ;  **  but,  whether 
you  have  been  here  as  a  spy,  or  have  merely  ventured 
out  in  prosecution  of  an  intrigue,  it  matters  not  Before 
the  sun  has  travelled  far  in  &e  meridian  yon  die ;  |nd 
the  tomahawk  of  your  fether's  deadly  foe— of— of^— of 
Wacousta,  as  I  am  called,  shall  be  the  first  to  drink  your 
blood." 

'  The  officer  made  a  final  effi>rt  at  mercy.  **  Who  or 
what  you  are,  or  whence  your  hatred  of  my  family,  I 
know  not,"  he  said ;  **  but  surely  I  have  never  injured 
you :  wherefore,  then,  this  insatiable  thirst  for  my  blood  7 
if  you  are,  indeed,  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  let  your 
heart  be  touched  with  humanity,  and  procure  my  resto- 
ration to  my  friends.  You  once  attempted  my  life  in 
honourable  combat,  why  not  wait,  then,  until  a  fitting  op. 
portunity  shall  give  not  a  bound  and  defenceless  victim 
to  your  steel,  but  one  whoee  resistance  may  render  him 
a  conquest  worthy  of  your  arm  7" 

*<  What !  and  be  balked  of  the  change  of  my  just  re- 
venge  7  Hear  me.  Captain  de  Haldimar,"  he  pursued, 
in  t6at  low,  quick,  deep  tone  that  told  all  the  strong  ex^ 
citement  of  his  heart : — "^  I  have,  it  is  true,  no  particular 
enmity  to  yourself,  further  than  that  yen  are  a  De  Hal- 
dimar ;  but  hell  does  not  supply  a  deling  half  so  bitter 
as  my  enmity  to  your  proud  fether :  and  months,  nay 
ye^rs,  have  I  passed  in  the  hope  of  such  an  hour  as  this. 
For  this  have  I  forsworn  my  race,  and  become— what 
you  iiQW  behold  me— a  savage  both  in  garb  and  chanctisr. 
But  thb  matters  not,"  he  continued,  fiercely  and  im- 
patiently, **  your  doom  is  sealed ;  and  before  another  sun 
has  risen,  your  stem  father's  gaze  shall  be  blasted  with 
the  sight  of  the  mangled  carcass  of  his  first  born.  Ha ! 
ha!  ha!"  and  he  laughed  low  and  exultingly,  **even 
now  I  think  I  see  him  withering,  if  heart  so  hard  can 
wither,  beneath  this  proof  of  my  undying  hate." 

^  Fiend  ! — ^monster !— devil !"  exclaimed  the  excited 
officer,  now  losing  sight  of  all  considerations  of  prudence 
in  the  deep  horror  inspired  by  his  captor: — •*  ICill  me — 
torture  me— commit  any  cruelty  on  me,  if  such  be  your 
savage  will ;  but  outrage  not  humanity  by  the  fulfilment 
of  your  last  disgusting  threat  Suffer  not  a  fether's  heart 
to  be  agonised—a  fether's  eye  to  be  blasted — with  a  view 
of  the  mangled  remains  of  him  to  whom  he  has  given 
life." 

4gain  the  savage  rudely  pulled  the  thon^  that  bound 
his  prisoner  to  his  girdle,  and  removing  his  tomahawk 
from  his  belt,  and  holding  its  sullied  point  close  under 
the  eye  of  the  former,  exclaimed,  as  he  bent  eagerly  over 
him, — 

**  See  you  this.  Captain  de  Haldimar?  At  the  still  hour 
of  midniffht,  while  you  had  abandoned  your  guard  to 
revel  in  me  arms  of  your  Indian  beauty,  I  stole  into  the 
fort  by  means  of  the  same  ropQ  that  you  had  used  in 
quitting  it  Unseen  by  the  senUnels  I  gained  your 
fether's  apartment  It  was  the  first  time  we  bad  met 
for  twenty  years ,  and  I  do  believe  that  bad  the  very 
devil  presented  himself  in  my  place,  he  would  have  been 
received  with  fewer  marks  of  horror.  Oh,  how  that 
proud  map*s  eye  twinkled  beneath  this  glittering  blade! 
He  attempted  to  call  out,  but  my  look  paralysed  his 
tongue,  and  cold  drops  of  sweat  stole  rapidly  down  his 
brow  and  cheek,  Then  it  was  that  my  seared  heart 
once  more  beat  with  the  intoxication  of  triumph.  Your 
fether  was  alone  and  unarmed,  and  throughout  the  fort 
not  a  eound  was  to  be  heard,  save  the  distant  tread  of 
the  sentinels.  I  could  have  l&id  him  dead  at  my  feet  at 
a  singte  blow,  and  yet  have  secured  my  retreat  But  no, 
that  was  not  my  object    I  came  to  taunt  him  with  the 


promise  of  my  revenge— to  tell  him  the  hour  of  my 
triumph  was  approaching  fast;  and,  ha!"  he  concluded, 
laughmg  hideously  as  he  passed  his  large  rude  hand 
through  the  wavy  hair  'of  th^  now  uncovered  ofiicer, 
**  this  is,  indeed,  a  fair  and  unexpected  first  earnest  of  the 
full  redemption  of  my  pledge.  No — no !"  he  continued, 
as  if  talking  to  himself,  **  he  must  not  die.  Tantaloa-like, 
he  shall  have  death  ever  apparently  within  his  grasp ; 
but,  until  all  his  race  have  perished  before  his  eyes,  he 
^lall  not  attain  it" 

Hitherto  the  Indians  had  preserved  an  attitude  of  calm, 
listening  to  the  interrogatories  put  to  the  prisoner  with 
that  wonder  and  curiosity  with  which  a  savage  people 
hear  a  language  different  fixMU  their  own ;  and  marking 
the  several  emotions  that  were  elicited  in  the  course  m 
the  animated  colloquy  of  the  pale  feces.  Gradually, 
however,  they  became  impatient  under  its  duration ;  and 
many  of  them,  in  the  excitement  produced  by  the  fierce 
manner  of  him  who  was  called  Wacousta,  fixed  their 
dark  eyes  upon  the  captive,  while  they  rraepcd  the 
handles  of  their  tomahawks,  as  if  they  wotud  have  dis- 
puted with  the  former  the  privilege  of  dying  his  weapon 
first  in  his  blood.  When  they  saw  the  warrior  hold  up 
his  menacing  blade  to  the  eye  of  his  victim,  while  he 
passed  his  hand  through  the  redundant  hair,  they  at  once 
mferred  the  sacrifice  was  about  to  be  completed,  and 
rushing  furiously  forward,  they  bounded,  and  leaped,  and 
yelled,  and  brandished  their  own  weapons  in  the  most 
appalling  manner. 

Already  had  the  unhappy  officer  given  himself  up  (or 
lost ;  fifly  bright  tomahawks  were  playing  about  hb  head 
at  the  same  instant,  and  death^-that  d^ath  whicii  is 
never  without  terror  to  the  young,  however  brave  tiiey 
may  be  in  the  hour  of  generous  conflict — seemed  to 
have  arrived  at  last    He  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  com- 
mitti^  his  soul  to  his  God  in  the  same  silent  prayer  thai 
he  oTOred  up  for  the  preservation  of  his  friends  and 
comrades ;  and  then  bending  them  upon  the  earth,  sum- 
moned all  his  collectedness  and  courage  to  sustain  him 
through  the  triaL    At  the  very  moment,  however,  when 
he  expected  to  feel  the  crashmg  steel  within  his  brain, 
he  felt  himself  again  violently  pulled  by  the  thong  that 
secured  his  han£.    In  the  next  instant  he  was  pressed 
close  to  the  chest  of  his  vast  enemy,  who,  with  one  arm 
encircling  his  prisoner,  and  the  other  brandishing  Ins 
fierce  bli^e  in  rapid  evolutions  round  his  head,  kept  tte 
the  yelling  band  at  baVi  with  the  evident  unriiaken  ^ 
termination  to  maintam  his  sole  and  acknowledged  ri^ 
to  the  disposal  of  his  captive. 

For  several  moments  the  event  appeared  doubtful ;  Mt 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  agility  in  the  tise  dT  a 
weapon,  in  the  management  of  which  he  evinced  tS  lbs 
dexterity  of  the  most  practised  native,  the  odds  were 
fearfhlly  against  Wacousta ;  and  while  his  flashini^  eye 
and  swelling  chest  betrayed  his  purpose  rather  to  perish 
himself  than  sufifer  the  infringement  of  .his  claim,  it 
was  evident  that  numbers  must,  in  the  end,  prevail 
afainst  him.  On  an  appeal  to  Ponteac,  however,  of 
which  he  now  suddenly  bethought  himself,  the  audlioritj 
of  the  latter  was  successfully  exerted,  and  he  was  ngniB 
left  in  the  foil  and  undisturbed  possession  of  his  { 

A  low  and  earnest  conversation  now  onsued 
the  chiefe,  in  which,  as  before,  Wacousta  bore  a 
pal  part    When  this  was  terminated,  several 
approached  the  unhappy  officer,  and   unfastening-  dht 
thong  with  which  his  nands  were  firmly  and  even  pain^ 
fr^y  g'^rt,  deprived  him  both  of  coat,  waistcoat  and  aliift 
He  was  then  bound  a  second  time  in  the  samo  »*»^*rr**| 
his  body  besmeared  with  paint,  and  his  head  so  ifiiylii 
as  to  give  him  the  caricature  semblance  of  an   fiifiaC 
warrior.    When  these  preparations  were  completo^ll 
was  led  to  the  tree  in  which  he  had  been  previously  ^egft- 
cealcd,  and  there  firmly  secured    Meanwhile  WaoooHiL 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band  of  warriors,  had  diiparlM 
once  more  in  the  direction  of  the  fort 

With  the  rising  a£  the  sun  now  vanished  all  traeea  cf 
the  mist  that  had  fallen  since  the  early  hours  of  nionrifcgi 
leaving  the  unfortunate  officer  ample  leisure  to  snrvaf 
the  dmculties  of  his  position.    He  had  fancied,  Aom  tkt 
course  taken  by  his  guide  the  previous  ni^ht,  thaC  iIm 
plain  or  oasis,  as  we  luive  elsewhere  termed  it,  lay  in  tht 
very  heart  of  the  forest;  but  that  route  now  prtwed  to 
have  been  circuitous.    The  tree  to  which  he  wan  bound 
was  one  df  a  sUffht  beh,  separating  the  encampment  fttMEA 
the  open  grouncw  which  extended  towards  the  river, 
which  was  so  thin  and  scattered  on  that  side  as  to  ~ 
the  clear  silver  waters  of  the  Vehciit  visible  at 
Oh,  what  would  he  not  have  given,  at  that  cheering  sl^i^ 
to  have  had  his  limbs  ftpe,  and  his  chance  of  life  iitnlir^ 
on  the  swiftness  of  his  flight !    While  he  had 
himself  begirt  by  interminable  forest,  be  felt  as  ooe 
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tiwa^t  to  elude  tboee  who  wece,  in  some  degree, 
the  deilics  of  that  wild  scene,  most  be  parmlyaed  in  its 
firtteowseirlioo.  Bat  here  was  the  livifyinf  picture  of 
eivifised  natere.    Com  fields,  although  troddsn  down  and 


Iwellinf  hooaca,  aUhoogn  bomt  or  dilapidate 
«d— told  cf  the  ex&tenee  of  those  who  were  of  the  same 


laoe  with  himself;  and  notwithstanding  these  had  perisb- 
ed  even  as  he  must  perish»  still  there  was  something  in  the 
aspect  of  the  very  nuns  of  their  habitatJons  whidi,  con. 
trasted  with  the  solemn  gloom  of  the  ibfest,  carried  a 
momentary  and  indefinable  consolafioo  to  his  spirit. 
Tlien  there  was  the  ripe  and  teeming  orchard,  and  the 
few  whitewashed  cabin  of  the  Canadian  neasant,  to  whom 
the  offices  of  eharify,  and  the  duties  of  humanity,  were 
no  slm^gers;  and  who,  although  the  secret  enemies  of 
hia  OQontrT,  had  no  motive  for  personal  hostility  towards 
hiraselil  llien,  on  the  river  itsdi;  even  at  that  eari^  hour, 
was  to  be  seen,  &ateoed  to  the  long  slahe  driven  uto  its 
bed,  or  flscored  by  the  rude  anchor  of  stone  appended  to 
a  cable  €£  twisted  bark,  the  fight  canoe  or  chunsy  peria* 
gua  of  the  peasant  fisherman,  who,.ever  and  anon,  drew 
up  fiom  its  de^  bosom  whatever  tenant  of  these  wators 
might  chance  to  affix  itself  to  the  traitorous  hook.  It  is 
tTTM  thai  lua  Tiew  of  these  objects  was  only  occasional 
and  indistinct ;  hut  Ins  intamato  ae<|uaintance  vrith  the 
loca£tiee  beyood  brought  every  tluitf  befiwe  Captain  de 
Hahfimar^s  eye ;  and  even  while  he  agfaed  to  think  they 
were  <br  em  col  off  from  hia  reach,  he  already,  in  idea, 
followed  the  course  of  flight  he  should  pursue  were  the 
power  hut  afforded  him. 

From  this  train  of  painful  and  exciting  thought  the 
wretched  captive  was  aroused,  by  a  &int  but  continued 
yaiil^  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Sorest,  and  in  the  direction 
thai  Imd  been  taken  by  Waconsta  and  his  warriors.  Then, 
after  a  short  intenroi,  came  the  lood  booming  of  the  can- 
non of  the  fort,  carried  on  with  a  spirit  and  promptitude 
that  tdd  dTsome  pressing  and  dangerous  emergency,  and 
fiunter  afterwards  the  s&rp  riirill  reports  of  the  nflee, 
bearing  evidenoe  the  savages  were  already  in  close  colli- 
sioo  with  the  garrison.    Various  were  me  conjectures 
that  naased  rapidly  through  the  mind  of  the  young  offi. 
cer,  during  a  firing  that  had  called  almost  every  Indian 
in  the  encampment  away  to  the  scene  of  action,  save  the 
two  or  three  young  Ottawas  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
his  own  person,  and  who  lav  upon  the  sward  near  him, 
with  head  erect  and  ear  narply  set,  listening  to  the 
starting  sounds  of  conHict.    What  the  motive  of  the 
hurried  departure  cf  the  Indians  was  he  knewmot ;  but 
be  had  ooojectured  the  objec^  of  the  fierce  Wacousta  was 
to  possess  himself  of  the  uniform  in  which  his  wretched 
servant  waa  dothed,  that  no  mistake  might  occur  in  his 
identity,  when  ito  true  owner  should  be  exhibited  in  it, 
wtthm   view  of  the  fort,  mangled  and  disfigured,  in 
the  manner  that  fierce  and  mysterious  man  hi^  already 
threatened.    It  was  exceedingly  probable  the  body  of 
Dooeilan  had  been  mistaken  fi>r  hia  own,  and  that  in  the 
anxiety  of  his  &ther  to  prevent  the  Indiana  from  carry, 
ing  it  off,  the  cannon  hod  been  directed  to  open  upon 
them.    Bat  if  this  were  the  case,  how  were  the  reports 
of  the  rifles,  and  the  fierce  yellings  that  continued,  save 
at  inlervala,  to  ring  throughout  the  forest  to  be  accounted 
fixrl    The  buDets  of  tl^  Indians  eridently  could  not 
reach  the  £ort,  and  they  were  too  wily,  and  attached  too 
moch  ^Hilne  to  their' ammunition,  to  nsk  a  shot  that  was 
was  oot  certain  of  carrying  a  wound  with  it    For  a  mo> 
nont  the  fiict  itself  flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  at- 
tribntcd  the  fire  of  small  arms  to  the  attack  and  defence 
of  ayarty  tbnt  had  been  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  secur 
ing  As  bod|y',  supposed  to  be  his  own ;  ^et,  if  so,  again 
hmr  WW  be  to  account  fiar  hb  not  heanng  the  report  of 
7     His  ear  was  too  well  practised  not  to 


to  its  canse*  His  car  now  caurht  the  report  of  the  last 
shell  as  it  exploded,  and  then  lul  was  still  and  hushed,  as 
if  what  he  had  so  recently  heard  was  but  a  ditnim. 

The  first  intimation  given  him  of  th»  return  of  the 
savages  was  the  death  howl,  set  up  by  the  women  within 
the  eadampment  Captain  de  Haldimsr  turned  his  eyes, 
instinct  with  terror,  towards  the  scene,  and  beheld  the 
warriors  slowly  issuing  from  the  oppoBito  side  of  the 
forest  into  the  plain,  ami  bearing  in  silence  the  dead  and 
etifienod  forms  <^  those  who  h^  been  cut  down  by  the 
destructive  fire  firom  the  fort  Their  mien  was  sullen 
and  revengefiil,  and  more  than  one  dark  and  gleaming 
e^  did  he  encounter  turned  upon  him,  with  an  expres- 
sion  that  seemed  to  say  a  separate  torture  should  avenge 
the  death  of  each  of  their  fiUlen  comrades. 

The  early  part  of  the  morning  wore  away  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  mterment  of  the  shin.  These  were  placed 
in  rows  under  the  council  shed,  where  they  were  attend, 
ed  by  their  female  relatives,  who  composed  the  features 
and  confined  the  limbs,  while  the  gloomy  warriors  dug, 
within  the  limit  of  the  encampment,  rude  rraves,  of  a 
depth  just  sufficient  to  receive  the  body.  When  these 
-weie  completed,  the  dead  were  deposited,  with  the  usual 
superstitious  ceremoniea  of  these  people,  in  their  several 
receptacles,  after  which  a  mound  of  earth  was  thrown  up 
over  each,  and  the  whole  covered  with  round  logs,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a  tomb  of  semicircular  shape :  at  the 
head  of  each  grave  was  finally  planted  a  pole,  bearing 
various  devices  in  paint,  intended  to  illustrate  the  war- 
like achievements  of  the  defunct  parties. 

Captain  dh  Haldimar  had  followed  the  course  c^  these 
proceedings  with  a  beating  heart;  far  too  plainly  had  he 
read  in  the  dark  and  thraatening  manner  both  of  men 
and  women,  that  the  retribution  about  to  be  wreaked  upon 
himself  would  be  terrible  indeed.^  Much  as  he  clung  to 
life,  and  bitterly  as  he  mourned  his  early  cutting  (^  firom 
the  aflections  hitherto  identified  vrith  his  existence,  his 
wretchedness  would  have  been  leas,  had  ho  i^t  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  conviction  that,  with  him,  must 
perish  every  chance  of  the  safety  of  those,  the  bare  recol- 
lection  c^  whom  made  the  bittmmeas  of  death  even  more 


know  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle  fVom  the  heavy  dull 
«fischarge  of  the  musket,  and  as  yet  the  former  only  had 
been  ^Batuagmshable,  amid  the  intervals  that  ensued  be- 
tween each  sullen  booming  of  the  cannon.  While  this 
imptcasian  oontinoed  on  the  mind  of  the  anxious  officer, 
he  cangfat,  frith  the  avidity  of  desperation,  at  the  fidnt 
and  improibable  idea  that  his  companions  might  be  able 
to  penetrate  to  bis  place  of  concealment,  and  procure  his 
liberatifln ;  but  when  he  found  the  firing,  instead  of  draw- 
ing nearer,  was  confined  to  the  same  spot,  and  even  more 
fiercely  kept  up  by  the  Indians  towards  the  close,  he 


bitter.  Harrowing  as  were  these  reflections,  he  felt  that 
immediate  destruction,  since  it  could  not  be  avoided, 
would  be  rather  a  blessing  than  otherwise.  But  such, 
evidently,  was  not  the  purpose  of  his  relentless  enemy. 
Every  species  of  torment  which  his  cruel  invention  could 
supply  would,  be  felt  convmoed,  be  exercised  updn  his 
frame :  and  with  this  impression  on  his  mind,  it  would 
have  required  sterner  neves  than  his,  not  to  have  shrunk 
fVom  the  very  antioipation  of  so  dreadfbl  an  ordeal. 

It  was  now  noon,  and  yet  no  visible  pfeperation  was 
making  for  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice.  This, 
Captain  de  Haldimar  imputed  to  the  absence  of  the  fierce 
Wacousta,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  return  of  the 
warriors  firom  the  skirmish.  The  momentary  disappear- 
ance of  this  extraordinary  and  ferocious  man  was,  how- 
ever,  fi-aught  with  no  consolation  to  his  unfortunate  pri- 
Foner,  who  felt  he  was  only  engaged  in  taking  such 
measures  as  would  render  not  onl^  his  destruction  more 
certain,  but  his  preliminary  sufferm^  more  complicated 
and  protracted.  While  he  was  thus  mdulging  in  fhiitlcfs 
speculation  as  to  the  motive  for  his  absence,  he  fimcied 
he  heard  the  report'  of  a  rifle,  suoceeded  immediately 
afterwards  by  the  war-whoop,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  in  the  direotion  of  the  river.  In  this  impression  he 
was  confirmed,  by  the  sudden  upstarting  to  their  feet  of 
the  young  Indians  to  whose  custody  he  had  been  com- 
mitted,  who  now  advanced  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
belt  of  forest,  with  the  apparent  object  of  obtaining  a 
more  unoonfined  view  of  the  open  ground  that  lay  be- 
yond.  The  rapid  gliding  of  spectral  forms  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  encampment  in  the  same  direction,  denoted, 
moreover,  that  the  Indians  generally  had  hMrd,  and  were 
attracted  by  the  same  sound. 

Presently  afterwards,  repeated  **  waughs  f  and  ^  Wa- 
cousU ! — Wacousta  !**  fit>m  those  who  had  reached  the 
extreme  skirt  of  the  forest,  fidi  on  the  dismayed  ear  of 
the  young  officer.  It  was  evident,  fVom  the  peculiar 
tones  in  whioh  these  words  were  pronounced,  that  thrf 
beheld  that  warrior  apiproaohing  tnem  with  some  com- 
munication of  interest;  and,  sick  at  heart,  and  filled  with 
irrepressible  dismay,  Captain  de  Haldimar  felt  liis  pulse 


again  gave  way  to  his  despair,  and  resi^piing  himself  to  to  throb  more  violently  ss  each  moment  brought  his  ene 
hts  foie,  no  longer  sought  comfort  in  vam  speculation  mslmy  nearer  to  him. 


▼oi-n.— 3 


A  startling  Interest  was  now  created  among  the  In- 
dians ;  for,  as  the  savage  warrior  neared  the  forest,  his 
lips  pealed  forth  that  peculiar  cry  which  is  meant  to  an- 
nounce some  intelligence  of  akrm.  Scarcely  had  ite 
echoes  died  away  in  the  fiirest,  when  the  whofo  of  the 
warriors  rushed  fitmi  the  encampment  towards  the  clear- 
ing. Directed  by  the  sound.  Captain  de  Haldimar  bent 
his  eyes  upon  the  thin  skirt  of  wood  that  Isy  immediately 
befbre  him,  and  at  intervals  could  ^ee  the  towering  form 
of  that  vast  warrior  bounding,  with  incredible  sp^d,  up 
the  sloping  ground  that  led  mmi  the  town  towards  the 
forest  A  rarine  lay  before  him  but  this  he  cleari^ 
with  a  prodigious  effort,  at  a  single  leap ;  and  then,  eon' 
tinning  his  way  up  the  tHope,  amid  the  low  guttural  accla- 
mations of  the  warriors  at  his  extraordinary  dexterity 
and  strength,  finally  j|rained  the  side  of  ^oMeac,  then 
leaning  carelessly  against  a  tree  at  a  short  distance  fh>m 
tbep^er. 

A  low  and  animated  oonvetsatlon  now  ensued  betw<Srtf 
these  two  importent  personages,  which  at  momente  a»* 
sumed  the  character  of  violent  discussion.  From  what 
Captein  de  Haldimar  could  collect,  the  Ottawa  chief  was 
severely  reproving  his  flriend  for  the  inconsiderate  ardouf 
which  had  led  him  that  morning  into  collision  with  those 
#iiom  it  WM  then:  ob^  to  hafmto  aeeority  by  .  crtu 
ful  avoidance  of  hostility,  and  urging  the  possibihty  of 
their  plan  being  defeated  in  consequence.  He  moreover 
obstinately  refVned^  the  pressing  request  of  Wacousta,  in 
regard  to  some  present  enterprise  which  the  latter  had 
just  suggested,  the  precise  nature  of  which,  however^ 
Captain  de  Haldimar  oould  not  learn.  Meanwhile,  the 
rapid  flitting  of  numerous  forms  to  and  fVom  the  encamp^ 
mcAt,  arrayed  in  all  the  fierce  panoply  of  savage  warferc, 
while  low  exclamations  of  excitemedt  occasionally  cought 
his  ear,  led  the  officer  to  infer,  strange  and  unusual  as 
such  an  oceurrence  was,  that  either  &o  detechment  al.> 
ready  engaged,  or  a  seorad,  was  advancing  on  their  poei-r 
tion.  Still,  this  offered  little  chance  of  security  for  nim^ 
self; -for  more  than  once,  during  his  long  conference 
with  Fonteac,  had  the  fierce  Wacousta  bent  his  eye  irt 
fbrocious  triumph  on  his  victim,  as  if  he  would  hattf 
said, — ^Coine  what  will — ^whatever  be  the  result— yoo^ 
at  least,  shall  not  escape  me.**  Indeed,  so  confident  diitf 
the  latter  fbel  that  the  instant  of  attack  would  be  the  sijg^ 
nal  of  his  own  death,  that  after  the  first  momentary  and 
instinctive  eheering  of  his  spirit,  he  rather  regrefted'  the* 
circumstance  of, their  approach;  or,  if  he  rtjoieed  at 
all,  it  was  only  because  it  afforded  him  the  prospect  of 
immediate  death,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  all  the  hor<' 
ror  of  a  lingering  and  agonising  suflering  fi^em  Oie  tor.^ 
ture. 

While  the  chiefs  were  yet  earnestly  eoh^crsmg,-  the 
alarm  cry,  previously  nttored  by  Wacouste,  was  repeated, 
ahhoogh  in  a  Vhv  and  subdued  tone^  by  seteral  of  ther 
Indians  who'  stood  en  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  Pen- 
teae  sterted  suddenly  to  the  same  pohi^  t  but  Wacousta 
continued  for  a  moment  or  two  roetod  to  flie  spot  otf 
which  he  stood,  with  the  air  of  one  in  doubt  as  to  what 
course  he  should  pursue.  He  then  abruptly  raii^  hia 
head,  fixed  his  dirk  and  raenachng  eye  &ti  his  saptiVCy 
and  was  already  in  the  act  of  approaching  him,  Wh«n 
thd  earnest  and  repeated  demands  for  his  presence,  by 
the  OtUwa  chief,  drew  him  once  mort  to  the  oufskirt  of 
the  wood. 

Again  Captain  de  Haldhnar  brealhfiT  freely.'  The 
presence  of  that  fierce  man  had  been  a  clog  upon  the  vi-' 
tal  fVinctions  of  his  heart ;  and,  to  be  i^Ue^  from  ity 
even  at  a  moment  like  the  pMscnf,  Wb^n  fkr  more  im^r 
portsnt  interests  might  be  supposed  to  occupy  bis  mindy 
was  a  gratification,  of  whi<^  tuA  etien  the  consciousnesa 
of  imfwndhig  death  could  wholly  deprive  him.  From 
the  continued  pressing  of  the  Indians  towards  one  par^ 
ticukr  point  in  the  Searing,  he  now  eonject^Md,  that^ 
from  that  point,  the  advance  of  the  troopa  Was  risible^ 
Anxious  to  obtam  even  a  momentary  view  of  those  whom 
he  deemed  himself  fated  never  more  to  mingle  with  iir 
this  life,  he  raised  himself  upon  his  feet,  and  8tretche<f 
his  neck  and  bent  his  eager  glance  in  the  direction  by 
which  Waeousta  hod  apt>roached ;  btfr  so  elosely  were 
the  dark  warriors  gron|MMl  among  thcf  trees,  be  fbtoid  it 
impossifole.  Onoe  or  twice,  hswever,  he  thought  he  eould 
distinguish  the  gleaming  of  the  English  bayonetd  2n  the 
bright  sunshine,  as  they  saemed  to  me  off  In  a  paraHef 
line  with  the  ravine.     Oh«  how  his  generous  heart 
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throbbed  at  that  monieiit;  and  1k>w  ardently  did  he  wi^ 
tkat  he  oonld  hxn  stood  m  the  poattkm  m  the  meanest 
soldier  in  tbose  gallant  tanks!  Perhaps  his  own  brave 
and  dsvotod  grenadiers  were  of  the  number,  burning  \\rith 
enthusiasm  to  be  led  afoinst  the  csptors  or  destroyers  of 
tlMsir  officer;  and  this  mought  added  to  his  wretchedness 
tttU  more. 

While  the  nn&rtlBiato  pdaoner,  thns  strongly  eiecited, 
bent  hb  whole  soul  on  the  scene  befi>re  him,  he  &neied 
he  heard  the  approach  of  a  cautious  footstep.  He  turned 
his  head  as  well  as  his  confined  position  would  admit, 
and  bcJield,  close  behind  him,  a  dark  Indian,  whose  eyes 
akme  were  visible  above  the  blanket  in  which  his  person 
was  completely  enyoloped.  His  right  arm  was  uplifted, 
and  the  blade  of  a  scalping  knife  flittered  in  his  hand. 
A  cold  siiudder  ran  throu^  the  yews  of  the  young  offi- 
oer,  and  he  closed  his  eyes,,  that  he  might  not  see  the 
blow  which  he  Mi  was  about  to  be  directed  at  his  heart 
The  Indian  glanced  hurriedly  yet  cautiously  around,  to 
see  if  he  was  observed ;  and  then,  with  the  rapidity  of 
thoufi^ht,  divided,  first  the  thongs  that  secured  the  legs, 
and  uen  those  which  confined  the  arms  of  the  deicnoc- 
less  eaptive.  When  Captain  de  Haldimar,  fiill  of  aston- 
ishment  at  finding  himself  once  more  at  liberty,  again 
uncloecd  his  eyes,  they  fell  <m  the  not  unhandsome  fea- 
tures of  the  young  chief,  the  brother  of  Ouconasta. 

**  The  Saganaw  is  the  prisoner  of  Waoousta,*'  said  t]ie 
Indian  hasUly;  '*and  Waoousta  is  the  enemy  of  the 
young  OttaYA  chief.  The  warriors  of  the  pale  faces  are 
there^*  (and  he  pointed  directly  before  him).  **  If  the 
l^aganaw  has  a  bold  heart  and  a  swift  feot  he  may  save 
his  lite  :•**  and,  with  this  intimation,  he  hurried  away  in 
the  same  cautious  manner,  and  was  in  the  next  instant 
seen  making  a  circuit  to  arrive  at  the  point  at  which  th^ 
principal  strength  of  the  Indians  was  collected. . 

The  position  of  Captain  de  Haldimar  had  now  attained 
its  acme  of  interest ;  for  on  his  own  exertions  alone  de- 
pendcd  ewry  thing  that  remained  to  be  accomplished. 
With  wondeHul  presence  of  mind  he  surveyed  all  the 
difficulties  of  his  course,  while  he  availed  himself  at  the 
same  moment  of  whatever  advantages  were  within  his 
nasp.  On  the  ap]Mt>ach  of  Waoousta,  the  young  In- 
dians,  to  whoso  ci:^tody  he  had  been  oommitted,  had  re- 
turned to  their  post ;  hot  no  sooner  had  that  warrior, 
obeying  tlie  call  of  Pontoftc,  again  departed,  than  they 
once  more  flew  to  the  extreme  skirt  of  the  forest,  after 
first  sotlafying  themselves  the  ligatures  which  confined 
their  prisoner  were  secure.  Either  with  a  view  of  avoid- 
ing  unnecessary  encumbrance  in  their  course,  or  through 
hurry  and  inadvertence,  they  had  left  their  blankets  near 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  The  first  thought  of  the  officer 
was  to  seize  one  of  these;  for,  in  order  to  gain  the  point 
whence  his  final  effort  to  join  the  detachment  must  be 
made,  it  was  necessary  he  should  pass  throu^  the  body 
of  scattered  Indians  who  stood  immediately  m  his  way ; 
and  the  disguise  of  the  Uanket  could  alone  afford  him  a 
reasonable  chance  of  moving  unnoticed  among  them. 
Secretly  congratulating  himsdf  on  the  insulting  mockery 
that  liad  inducted  his  upper  form  in  the  disguising  war- 
pldnt  of  his  enemies,  he  now  drew  the  prote^ing  Uanket 
^ioae  up  to  his  eyes;  and  then,  with  cfverv  nerve  iHraoed 
up,  every  fecul^  of  mind  and  body  called  into  action, 
commenced  hid  dangerous  enterpriso. 

He  had  not,  however,  taken  more  than  two  or  three 
steps  in  advance,  when,  to  his  great  discomfitare  and 
idarm,  he  behold  the  fermidoble  Waoousta  a|q>roaching 
firotn  a  distance,  evidentfy  in  search  of  his  prisoner.  With 
the  quickness  of  thought  he  determindd  on  his  course. 
To  appear  to  ovoid  him  would  be  to  excite  the  suspicion 
of  the  fierce  warrior ;  and,  desperate  as  the  alternative 
was,  he  resolved  to  move  undeviatingly  forward.  At 
each  f«tcp  that  drew  him  nearer  to  his  enemy,  the  beating 
of  his  heart  become  more  violent ;  and  hod  it  not  been 
finr  the  thick  coat  of  point  in  which  he  woo  invested,  the 
in^nntory  oontrootion  of  the  muscles  of  his  fece  must 
inevitably  hove  betiojed  him.  Noy,  even  as  it  was,  had 
the  keen  eye  of  tho  warrior  fiillen  on  him,  such  was  the 
agitation  of  tlie  officer,  he  felt  he  must  hove  been  disco- 
vered. Happily,  however,  Waoousta,  who  evidently  todc 
him  for  oome  inferior  warrior  hastening  to  the  point 
where  his  fellows  were  already  assembled,  passed  with- 
out deigning  to  look  at  him,  and  so  dose,  their  forms 
almost  toncntd.  Captain  de  Haldimar  now  quickened 
Ibs  poQO.  It  wos  evident  there  wos  no  time  to  be  lost-; 
for  WooouMa*  on  finding  him  gone,  would  ot  once  give 
the  olorm,  when  o  hundm  worriors  would  be  ready  on 
the  instant  to  intercept  his  fli^t  Taking  the  precou- 
tion  to  disguise  his  walk  by  turning  in  his  toes  after  the 
ladion  moliner,  he  reoohed,  with  o  beating  heart,  ihe  first 
of  the  niuneroos  wOrriors  who  were  collated  within  the 
belt  of  forest,  onxiottriy  wotching  the  movements  of 


the  detachment  iti  the  plain  below.  To  hb  infinite  joy 
he  fimnd  that  each  was  too  much  intent  on  what  was 
passing  in  the  distance,  to  heed  sny  thing  going  on  near 
themsclvos;  and  when  he  at  length  ^ined  the  extreme 
opening,  and  stood  in  a  line  with  those  who  were  the 
ferthest  advanced,  without  having  excited  a  single  suspi- 
cion in  his  course,  he  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence 
of  hk  senses* 

StUl  the  most  difficult  port  of  tiie  enterprise  remained 
to  be  completed.  Hithbrto  he  had  moved  under  the 
fiiendly  cover  of  the  underwood,  the  advantage  of  which 
had  b»en.to  conceal  tliat  part  of  his  regimental  trousers 
which  the  blanket  left  exposed ;  and  if  ^  moved  forward 
into  the  clearing,  the  qmek  glance  of  an  Indian  would 
not  be  slow  in  ducting  the  difference  between  these  and 
and  his  own  ruder  leggings.  There  was  no  ahemative 
now  but  to  commence  his  flight  firom  the  spot  on  which 
he  iMood ;  and  for  thb  he  prepared  himself.  At  one  nu 
pid  and  comprehensive  view  he  embraced  the  immediate 
locaUtios  befwe  him.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  he 
could  now  distinctly  see  the  English  troops,  either  plan- 
ning,  as  he  conceived,  thehr  own  attack,  or  waidng  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  the  Indians  fi'om  Uieir  cover.  It 
was  evident  that  to  reach  them  the  ravine  must  be  crossed,' 
unless  the  more  circuitous  roqte  by  the-  bridge,  which 
was  hid  firom  his  view  by  an  intervening  hillock,  should 
be  preferred ;  but  as  the  former  had  been  deared  by  Wa- 
cousta  in  his  ascent,  and  was  the  nearest  point  by  which 
the  detachment  could  be  approoched,  to  this  did-he  now 
direct  his  undivided  attenticm.- 

While  he  yet  poused  vrith  indecision,  at  one  moment 
fencying  the  time  for  storting  was  not  yet  arrived,  and 
at  the  next  that  he  had  suflTered  it  to  pass  away,  the  pow- 
eHul  and  threatening  voice  of  Waoousta  was  heard  pro- 
claiming the  escope  of  his  captive.  Low  but  expressive 
exclamations  firom  the  warriors  marked  their  sense  tyf  the 
importance  of  the  intclligence ;  and ,  many  of  them  hastily 
dispersed  themselves  in  pursuit  This  was  the  critical 
moment  for  action :  for,  as  the  anxious  officer  had  rather 
wished  than  expected,  those  Indians  who  had  been  im- 
mediately in  fi^t,  and  whose  proximity  be  most  dreaded, 
were  among  the  number  of  those  who  dashed  into  the 
lieart  of  tm  forest.  Captain  de  Haldimar  now  stood 
alone,  and  ftill  twenty  paces  in  firont  of  the  nearest  of  the 
savages.  For  o  moment  he  ployed  with  his  mocassined 
foot,  to  eotisfy  himself  of  the  power  and  flexibility  of  its 
muscles,  and  then  committing  himself  to  his  God,  dashed 
the  blanket  suddenly  ftom  his  shoulders,  and,  with^ye 
and  heart  fixed  on  the  distant  soldiery,  darted  down  the 
deelivi^  with  a  speed  of  which  he  had  never  yet  believed 
himself  capaUe.  Scarcely^  however,  had  his  fleeing  form 
appeared  in  the  opening,  when  a  tremendous  and  deafen- 
ing yell  rent  the  air,  end  a  dozen  wild  and  naked  war- 
riors followed  instantly  in  pursuit  Attracted  by  that 
ydl,  the  terrible  Wacousto,  who  had  been  seeking  his 
rictim  in  a  different  quarter,  bounded  forward  to  the 
fi-ont,  with  on  eye  flashing  fire,  and  o  brow  compressed 
into  the  fiercest  bote ;  and  Ao  stupendous  were  his  efforts, 
so  extroordinoly  was  his  speed,  thot  hod  it  not  been  for 
the  young  Ottowo  chie^  who  wos  <me  of  the  pursuing 
party,  oim  who,  under  the  pretence  of  ossisting  in  the 
reca^iure  of  tlie  prisoner,  sought  every  opportunity  of 
throwing  himself  before,  and  embarrassing  tho  move- 
ments of  his  Miemy,  it  is  highly  protxible  the  latter  would 
have  succeeded.  Despite  of  these  otMtacles,  however, 
Uie  fierce  Waoousta,  who  had  been  the  last  to  follow, 
soon  left  the  foremost  of  his  companions  for  behind  him ; 
ond  but  for  his  sudden  fall,  while  in  the  \'ery  act  of  seizing 
the  orm  of  his  prisoner,  his  gigontic  efforts  mtist  have  l.een 
crowned  with  the  fiillest  success.  But  the  reader  has  al- 
ready  seen  how  iiMracn)iMnlf<!)optain  de  Haldimar,  re- 
duced to  the  last  stage  of  debility,  as  much  from  inanition 
as  fi^m  the  unnatural  efforts  of  his  flight,  finally  aocom- 
plished  his  return  to  the  detachment 


CHAPTER  XX. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  Huron,  and  al- 
most washed  by  the  waters  of  that  pigmy  ocean,  stands 
the  fort  of  Michillimackinat.  Constructed  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  garrisoned  by  a  less  numerical  force,  the  de- 
fences of  uiis  post,  although  less  formidable  than  those 
of  th^  Detroit,  were  neariy  similar,  at  the  period  em- 
brooed  by  our  story,  both  in  matter  and  in  manner.  Un- 
like the  latter  fortress,  however,  it  boasted  none  of  the 
advantages  af^rded  l^  culture;  neither,  indeed,  was 
thore  a  ^gle  spot  in  the  immediote  vicinity  that  was 
not  clad  in  the  eternal  forest  of  these  regions.  It  is  true, 
that  art  and  laborious  exertion  had  so  fiur  supplied  the 
deficiencies  of  nature  as  to  isolate  tlie  fort,  and  throw  it 
under  the  protecting  sweep  of  its  cannon;  but.  while 


this  afforded  security,  it  fiiiled  to  produce  any  tiling  like  a 
pleasing  efl!bet  to  the  eye.  7*he  very  site  on  which  the 
fortress  now  stood  had  at  one  period  been  a  portion  of 
the  wilderness  that  every  where  around  was  only  tenni' 
natcd  by  tJie  sands  on  the  lake  shore:  ond, althongb 
time  and  the  oxe  of  the  pioneer  had  in  some  degree 
changed  its  fiBotures,' still  there  was  no  trace  of  thot 
blended  natural  scenery  tbnt  so  plcasingiy  diversified  Ibe 
vicinity  of  the  sister  fort  Here  ond  there,  olong  the 
imper^t  clearing,  and  amid  the  dork  and  thickly  stud- 
ded stomps  of  the  felled  trees,  which  in  themselves  were 
sufficient  to  give  the  most  lugubrious  character  to  the 
scene,  rose  the  rude  log  cabin  of  the  settler;  but,  beyond 
this,  coltivaUon  appeared  to  have  lost  her  power  in  pro- 
portion with  the  difficuldes  she  had  to  encounter.  Even 
the  two  Indian  villages,  L'ArbreJCroche  and  CSiahouiga, 
situate  about  a  mile  from  the  fort,  with  which  they 
formed  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle,  were  hid  fi'om  the 
view  of  the  garrison  by  the  danL  dense  forest,  in  the 
heart  of  which  they  were  embedded. 

Lakeward  the  view  was  scarcely  less  monotonoos ;  but 
it  was  not,  as  in  the  rear,  that  monotony  which  is  never 
occasionally  broken  in  upon  by  some  occurrence  of  in- 
terest If  the  eye  gaxed  long  :jid  anxiously  for  tlie 
white  sail  of  the  wen  known  armed  vessel,  <marged  at 
stated  intervals  with  letters  and  tidings  of  those  whom 
time,  and  distance,  and  danger,  fiir  firom  estranging, 
rendered  more  dear  to  the  memory,  and 'bound  more 
closely  to  the  heart,  it  was  sure  of  being  rewarded  at 
last ;  and  then  ^ere  was  no  picture  on  which  it  eoidd 
love  to  linger  so  well  as  that  of  the  silver  waves  beoring 
that  valued  vessel  in  safety  to  its  wonted  anchorage  in 
the  offing.  Moreover,  the  light  swift  bork  conoes  cr  the 
natives  often  danced  joyously  on  its  suHace ;  and  wh3s 
Uie  sight  was  ofifended  at  tlie  savoge,  skulking  omong 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  Uke  some  dork  spirit  moving  eon- 
tiously  in  its  course  of  secret  destructitm,  and  vratching 
the  moment  when  he  might  pounce  unnoticed  on  his  on- 
prepared  victim,  it  followed,  with  momentary  j^easme 
and  excitement,  the  actirity  and  skill  displayed  by  the 
harmless  paddler,  in  the  swift  and  meteor-like  rooe  that 
set  the  troubled  surfece  of  the  Huron  in  o  sheet  of  low- 
ing fi>am.  Nor  was  this  all.  When  the  eye  tvmed 
wood-ward,  it  fell  heavily,  and  without  interest,  upon  o 
dim  and  dusky  point,  known  to  enter  upon  savage  scen^ 
and  miexnlored  countries ;  whereas,  whenever  it  repofiod 
upon  the  lake,  it  was  with  an  eagerness  and  energy  thrt 
embraced  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  tho  past,  and 
led  the  imagination  buoyantly  over  every  wen-reracmbcr- 
ed  scene  that  had  previously  been  traversed,  and  which 
must  be  traversed  again  before  the  land  of  the  European 
could  be  pressed  once  more.  The  forest,  in  a  word, 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  ffloomy  and  impenetrable  wolls  of 
the  prison-house,  and  me  bright  lake  that  lay  before  it 
the  only  portal  through  which  happiness  and  liberty 
could  be  "kgain  secured. 

The  principal  entrance  in^  the  fort,  which  presented 
four  equal  sides  of  a  square,  was  fix>m  the  forest ;  bnf^ 
immediately  opposite  to  this,  and  behind  the  apartrocsli 
of  the  commanding  officer,  there  vras  another  smaO  gali 
that  opmed  upon  the  lal^e  shore ;  but  which,  sihee  ^ 
investment  of  the  place,  had  been  kept  boHcd  and  lndBB4 
with  a  precaution  befitting  the  danger  to  which  the  p^ 
rison  was  exposed.  Still,  there  were  periods,  even  mm^ 
when  its  sullen  hinges  were  to  be  heard  moaning  on  te 
midnight  breeze;  for  it  served  as  o  medium  of  oodudii^ 
nication  between  the  besieged  ond  others  who  were  fi 
less  critically  circumstanc^  than  themselves. 

Tlie  very  day  before  the  Indians  commenced  tlfeh 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  several  posts  of  the  EndU^ 
the  only  anped  vessel  that  had  been  constructed  on  QMI 
upper  lakes,  serving  chiefly  as  a  medium  of  commmMt^ 
tion  between  Detroit  and  Michillimackinac,  had  9TthM 
with  despatches  and  letters  firom  the  former  fort   A 


concerted  plan  of  the  savages  to  seize  her  in  her  pmuuffi 
through  the  narrow  waters  of  the  river  Sindoir  bod  mm 
been  defeated  by  the  vigilance  of  her  commander  ;  'W^ 
ever  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  she  had  been  fin* 
prisoned  within  the  limits  of  the  Huron.    Laboriooa  in* 
deed  was  the  duty  of  the  devoted  crew.  Several  atiemplP 
hald  been  renewed  by  the  Indians  to  surprise  them  ;  faott 
although'  their  little  fleets  stole  cautiously  and  noiseleosfy* 
at  the  still  hour  of  midnight,  to  the  spot  where,  ot  tb0 
last  expiring  rays  of  twili^t,  they  had  beheld  her  caiei^ 
lessly  anchored,  and  apparently  lulled  into  secmify,  th^ 
subject  of  their  search  was  never  to  be  met  wi^    HU^ 
sooner  were  objects  on  the  shore  rendered  indistinct  tc^ 
the  eye,  than  the  anchor  was  silently  weighed^  and,  gUd^^ 
ing  wherever  the  breeze  might  chooso  to  carry  her,  th^^ 
light  bark  was  made  to  traverse  the  lake,  with  every  sai 
set,  until  dawn»    None,  however,  were  suffered  to  slam 
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ber  Sn  tbe  presumed  ■ecnri^  afforded  by  this  jiidicioi»|  replying;  and,  one  end  of  the  ^opo  remaining  attached  to 


iligfat.  £vc^  man  was  af  his  post ;  and,  while  a  stfenoe 
so  prafbond  was  preserred  that  the  noise  of  a  filling  pin 
might  have  been  hcsLrd  upon  her  decks,  every  thing  was 
tn  reaifinesa  to  repel  an  attack  of  their  enemies,  shoold 
the  fessd,  in  her  coorse,  come  aecidentallT  in  coIUsion 
with  their  pigmy  fleets.  When  morning  broke,  and  no 
sign  of  their  tre«cheroii8  fees  was  Tinble,  the  Tetsel  was 
again  andmred,  and  tbe  majority  of  the  crew  saflfered  to 
retire  lo  tibeir  faanunocks,  while  the  few  whose  torn  of 
doty  it  <*«"*^*^  to  be,  kent  a  Yigilant  look-oot,  that,  on 
the  iRghtBBt  appearance  or  alarm,  th^  slambeiing  com 
Fades  might  anin  be  aroused  to  energy  and  action. 

Sefere  and  harassing  as  had  been  the  duly  on  board 
Ibis  Tesad  for  many  monthd^ — at  tme  moment  exposed  to 
the  assaults  of  the  saYagea,  aC  another  assailed  by  the 
hurricanes  that  are  so  prevalent  and  so  dangerous  on  the 
American  la^kea, — the  ntuafioa  of  the  crew  was  even  less 
enviable  than  that  of  the  garnaoa  itselC  What  chiefly 
ooQtributfid  to  their  disqoietade,  was  the  dreadful  con- 
scioasness  thai;  howerer  their  fvesent  efforts  might  se- 
cure a  temporary  ssfety,  the  period  of  their  &I1  was  only 
protracted.  A  few  months  more  must  bring  with  them 
an  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  those  dimes,  and  then, 
blocked  up  in  a  sea  of  ice, — exposed  to  all  the  rigour  of 
eoM,— afl  the  miseries  of  hunger, — what  effecUnJ  re- 
aistance  eoidd  they  oppose  to  the  numerous  bands  of  In- 
dians  who,  araifing  thomsclves  of  (he  defenceless  position 
of  their  memtiis,  would  rash  from  every  q;Qarter  to  their 
destruction* 

At  the  outset  of  these  diaheartemng  drcumstances  the 
oAicer  had  sammoned  has  (uthfoi  crew  together,  and 
pdntting  out  tbe  danger  and  uncertainty  of  tiwir  position, 
stated  mX  two  chances  of  escape  lAiU  remained  to  them. 
Tbe  first  was  by  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  passage 
of  the  river  Sinclair  during  some  dark  and  bouctorous 
night,  when  the  Indiiuis  would  be  least  likely  to 
suspect  such  an  iotentioo :  it  was  at  this  point  that  Ibc 
effi]fts  of  their  enemies  were  principally  ta  be  appre- 
hended; but  It,  under  cover  of  storm  and  darkness,  they 
could  accomplish  this  difficult  passage,  they  would  cosily 
gain  the  Detroit,  "and  thence  pass  into  lake  Erie,  at  the 
nirther  extremity  of  wMdi  they  might,  fevoure(|  by 
Provideace,  eilect  a  landing,  and  penetrate  to  the  in- 
habited parts  of  tbe  colony  of  New  York.  The  other 
ahemative  wai^ — and  he  left  it  tothemsclves  to  determine, 
*-4o  link  the  vessel  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
throw  themselves  into  the  fbrt  beibre  them,  there  to 
avrait  and  share  the  destiny  of  its  gallant  defenders. 

With  tbe  generous  entiuinasm  of  their  profession,  the 
noble  fidOows  bad  determined  on  the  latter  course.  With 
their  officer  they  fully  coincided  in  opinion,  that  their 
uhimale  hopes  of  life  impended  on  the  rafe  passage  of  the 
Sindair ;  fer  it  was  bat  too  obvious,  that  soon  or  late, 
anleas  some  rery  extraordinary  revolution  should  be  ef- 
fected in  the  intentions  of  the  Indians,  the  feftrcss  must 
be  itarved  into  submisnao.  Still,  as  it  was  tolerably  well 
suppfied  with  proTisions,  this  gloomT  prospect  was  re- 
iBote,  and  they  were  willing  to  run  an  chances  with  tlieir 
iinieadi<ni  shore,  rather  mn.  desert  them  in  their  ex> 
treral^.  The  determinatioo  expressed  by  them,  there- 
Are,  was,  that  when  they  cooid  no  longer  keep  the  lake 
in  safe^,  they  would,  i/'^thc  officer  permitted  it,  scuttle 
the  vr— fl|  and  attempt  an  ^trance  into  tbe  fort,  where 
they  tpoairf  share  the  fete  ofthe  troops,  whatever  it  might 
ehanoB  to  be. 

No  aoooer  was  tids  resolution  made  known,  than  their 

young  eonmanier  sought  an  opportuni^  of  commnni- 

caCiiig'  with  tiie  garrison.    This,  however,  was  no  very 

easy  task ;  Ibr,  so  closely  was  the  fert  hemmed  in  by 

the  wamp^  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  a  messenger 

wiOfai  its  walk ;  and  so  sudden  had  been  the  cutting  off 

of  aft  commonieation  between  the  vessel  and  the  shore, 

tfaltethsugbthad  not  even  occurred  to  either  commander 

to^^MKsh  tbe  most  ordinary  intelli^nce  by  signaL    In 

this  AoBiBa  recourse  was  had  to  an  insrenious  expedient 

Tfa»4H(iAdns  of  the  officer  were  encfosed  in  one  of  tbe 

long  tia  tibes  in  which  were  generally  deposited  the 

maps  and  dHiti  of  the  sdiooner,  and  to  this,  after  having 

been  eareAilly  aoldered,  was  attached  an  inch  rope  of 

seven]  hundred  fethoms  in  length :  the  case  was  then 

p«t  iato  one  of  the  ship*s  guns,  so  placed  as  to  give  it  the 

ehratiun  of  a  nortar;  thus  prepared,  advanta^  was 

^•kaa  of  a  temporary  absenoe  of  the  Indians  to  bnng  the 

"^ — *  wkhta  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  when  the  aU 

a  of  te  garrison,  naturattf  attracted  by  thi&  unusual 

W9B  sufficiently  awakened,  that  opportanity 

vas  choten  fer  the  diseharge  of  the  gun ;  and  as  the 

SIMIily  of  powder  had  been  proportiooably  reduced  for 

usfioufed  range,  the  tube  was  soon  safely  deposited 

widna  tho  lan^ait    The  same  means  were  adopted  in 


the  schooner,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  solder  up  the 
tube  as  befere,  and  throw  it  over  the  ramparts  upon  the 
sands,  whence  ft  was  immediately  pulled  over  her  side 
by  the  watchful  marinerB* 

As  the  despatch  conveyed  to  the  garrison,  among 
other  subjects  of  interest,  bore  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence that  the  supplies  of  the  crow  were  nearly  expended, 
an  arrangement  was  proposed  by  which,  at  stated  in- 
tervals, a  more  immediate  communication  with  the 
fermer  mi^ht  be  effected.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
wind  permitted,  the  vessel  was  kept  hovering  in  sight 
during  tbe  day,  beneath  tbe  eyes  of  the  savages,  and  on 
the  approach  of  evening  an  unshotted  gun  was  discharged, 
with  a  view  of  drawing  their  attention  more  immediately 
to  her  movements ;  every  soil -was  then  set,  and  under  a 
cloud  of  canvass  the  course  of  the  schooner  was  directed 
towards  the  source  of  the  Sinclair,  as  if  an  attempt  to 
accomplish  that  passage  was  to  be  made  during  the  mght 
No  sooner,  however  had  the  darkness  fairly  set  m,  than  the 
vessel  was  put  about,  and,  beating  against  the  wind,  gene- 
rally contrived  to  reach  the  offing  at  a  stated  hour,  when  a 
boat,  provided  with  muffled  oars,  was  sent  off  to  the 
shore.  This  ruse  had  several  times  deceived  the  Indians, 
and  it  was  on  these  occasions  that  the  small  gate  to 
which  we  have  alluded  was  opened,  for  tho  purpose  of 
conveying  tho  necessary  supplies. 

The  buildings  of  the  fert  consisted  chiefly  of  block- 
houses,  the  internal  accommodations  of  which  were  fully 
io  keeping  with  their  rude  exterior,  being  but  indifferently 
provided  with  the  most  ordinary  articles  of  com  fert,  and 
fitted  up  as  the  limited  resources  of  that  wild  and  remote 
district  could  supply.    Tho  best  and  most  agreeably 


crowning  bays  of  Ihe  ancients,  and  composed  of  the 
eorgoons  feathers  of  the  most  splendid  of  tho  ferest 
birds — bovra  and  quivers,  handsomely  and  even  elegantly 
ornamented  with  that  most  tasteful  of  Indian  decorations, 
the  stained  quill  of  the  porcupine ;  war  dubs  o^  massive 
iron  wood,  their  handles  oovercd  with  stained  horsehair 
and  feathers,  curiously  mingled  toother — machecotis, 
hunting  coats,  mocassins,  and  leggings,  all  worked  in 
porcopme  quill,  and  fancifbll;|r  arranged, — these,  with 
many  others,  had  been  called  mto  requisition  to  bedeck 
and  relieve  the  otherwise  rude  and  naked  walls  of  tho 
apartment. 

Nor  did  the  walls  alone  reflect  back  the  picture  of 
savage  ingenuity,  fer  on  the  various  tables,  tho  rude 
polish  of  which  was  hid  fVom  view  by  the  simple  covering 
of  green  baize,  which  moreover  constitute  the  garniture 
of  the  windows,  were  to  bojBecn  other  products  of  their 
art  Here  stood  upon  an  elevated  stand  a  model  of  a 
bark  canoe,  filled  with  its  complement  of  paddlcrs«arvcd 
in  wood  and  dressed  in  full  costume ;  the  latter  executed 
with  such  singular  fidelity  of  feature,  that  although  tho 
speaking  figures  sprung  not  fi*om  the  experienced  and 
classic  chisel  of  the  scidptor  but  from  the  rude  scalping 
knife  of  the  savage,  the  very  tribe  to  which  they  belonged 
could  bo  discovered  at  a  stance  by  the  European  who 
was  conversant  with  the  features  of  each :  then  there 
were  l^andsomcly  ornamented  vessels  made  of  the  birch . 
bark,  and  filled  with  tlie  delicate  sugars  which  the  natives 
extract  fi-om  the  maple  tree  in  early  spring ;  these  of  all 
sizes,  even  to  the  most  tiny  that  could  wcU  be  imagined, 
were  valuable  rather  as  exquisite  specimens  of  tlie  neat- 
ness with  which  those  elig-ht  vessels  could  be  put  together, 
sewn  as  they  \i*ere  merely  with  strips  of  the  same  bark, 
situated  of  these,  if  a  choice  could  bo  made,  was  that  oft  than  from  any  intrinHic  value  they  possessed.    Covered 


supply, 
le,  if  a  c 


the  commanding  officer.  T%is  building  rose  considerably 
above  tho  others,  and  overhanging  that  part  of  tlie  ram- 
port  which  skirted  the  shores  of  the  Huron,  commanded 
a  fbll  view  of  the  lake,  even  to  its  extremity  of  frowning 
and  belting  ferest 

To  this  block-house  there  were  two  staircases ;  the 
principal  leading  to  the  front  entrance  from  the  barrack- 
square,  the  other  opening  in  the  rear,*  close  under  tlie 
rampart,  and  communicating  by  a  few  rude  steps  with 
the  small  gate  that  led  upon  the  sands^.  In  the  lower 
part  of  this  building,  appropriated  by  the  commanding 
officer  to  that  exclusive  purpose,  the  official  duties  of  his 
situation  were  usually  perfermcd ;  and  on  the  ground 
floor  a  large  room,  that 

tlie  block-house  on  one  side  of  tho  passage,  had  for- 
merly been  used  as  a  hall  of  council  with  the  Indian  chief?. 
The  floor  above  tliis  comprised  both  his  own  private 
apartments  and  those  set  apart  fer  the  general  use  of  the 
family ;  but,  above  all,  and  preferable  from  their  cheerful 
view  over  the  lake,  were  others,  which  had  been  re- 
served fer  tlie  exclusive  accommodation  of  Miss  de 
Haldimar.  This  upper  floor  consisted  of  two  sleeping 
apartments,  with  a  sitting-room,  the  latter  extending 
the  whole  length  of  tho  block-bouse,  and  opening  imme- 
diately  upon  Sie  lake  from  the  only  two  wind<ms  with 
whicn  that  side  of  the  building  was  provided.  The 
principal  staircase  led  into  one  of  the  bed^rooms,  and 
both  of  the  latter  communicated  imidediately  with  the 
sitting-room,  which  again,  in  its  turn,  opened,  at  the 
opposite  extremity,  on  the  narrow  staircase  that  led  to 
the  rear  of  the  block-hoose. 

The  furniture  of  this  apartmoit,  which  might  be  taken 
as  a  feir  sample  of  the  best  the  country  could  afford,  was 
wild,  yet  simple,  in  the  extreme.  Neat  rush  mats,  of  an 
oblong  square,  and  fantastically  put  together,  so  as  to 
exhibit  in  the  weaving  of  the  several  coloured  rccds  both 
figures  that  were  known  to  exist  in  the  creation,  and 
tlK)ee  which  could  have  no  being  save  in  the  imagination 
of  their  firamers,  served  as  excellent  substitutes  fer  car- 
pets, while  rush  bottomed  chairs,  the  product  of  Indian 
ingenuity  also,  occupied  those  intervals  around  the  room 
that  were  unsupplied  by  the  matting.  Upon  the  walls 
were  hung  numerous  specimens  both  of  the  dress  and  of 
the  equipments  of  the  savaffcs,  and  mingled  with  these 
were  many  natural  curiosities,  tbe  gifls  of  Indian  chicfii 
to  the  commandant  at  various  periods  befere  the  war. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  embellishments  of  a 
modem  European  boudoir  than  those  of  this  apartment. 


over  with  fantastic  figures,  done  cither  in  paint,  or  in 
quill  work  artfully  interwoven  into  the  fibres  of  the  bark, 
they  presented,  m  their  smooth  and  polished  surface, 
strong  evidence  of  the  address  of  the  savages,  in  their 
preparation  of  this  most  useful  and  abundant  produce  of 
the  country.  Interspersed  with  these,  too,  were  nu- 
merous stands,  filled  witli  stuffed  birds,  some  of  which 
combined  in  themselves  every  variety  and  shade  of 
dazzling  plumage ;  and  numerous  rude  cases  con- 
tained llie  rarest  specimens  of  the  American  butterfly, 
most  of  which  were  of  sizes  and  tints  that  arc  no  where 
equalled  in  Europe.  One  solitary -table  alone  wos  ap- 
propriated to  wliatever  wore  a  translantic  character  in 
extended  fVom  front  to^rear  of|  this  wild  and  muscum-like  apartment    On  this  lay  a 

Spanish  guitar,  a  few  pieces  of^old  music,  a  collection  of 
Englisli  and  French  books,  a  couple  of  writing  desks, 
and,  scattered  over  the  whole,  several  articles  of  unfinished 
necdle-work. 

Such  was  the  apai  tmcnt  in  which  Madeline  and  Clara 
de  Haldimar  were  naet  at  the  moment  we  have  selected 
fer  their  introduction  to  our  readers.  It  was  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day  on  which  the  second  council  of  the  chiefs, 
the  result  of  wiiich  has  already  been  seen,  was  held  at 
Detroit  The  sun  had  risen  bright  and  gorgeously  above 
the  adjacent  forest,  throwing  hU  golden  beams  upon  tlie 
calm  glassy  waters  of  the  lake;  and  now,  approaching 
rapidly  towards  the  meridian,  gradually  diminished  tho 
tall  bold  shadows  of  the  bfeck-houscs  upon  the  shore. 
At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  lay  the  armed  vessel  so 
often  alluded  to ;  her  light  low  hull  dimly  seen  in  tho 
hazy  atmosphere  that  danced  upon  the  waters,  and  her 
attenuated  masts  and  sloping  yards,  with  tiuur  slight 
tracery  corda^  recalling  raUier  the  complex  and  deli- 
cate  ramifications  of  the  spider*s  web,  than  the  elastie 


its  present  occupants.  Here  was  to  be  seen  the  scaly 
carcass  of  some  huge  serpent,  extending  its  now  harm- 
less length  fitim  tho  ceiling  to  the  floor — there  an  alligator, 
stuffed  after  the  same  fasuion ;  and  in  various  directions 
the  skins  of  the  beaver^  the  marten,  the  otter,  and  an  in- 
finitude of  others  of  that  genus,  filled  up  spaces  th4twere 
left  unsupplied  by  the  more  ingenious  specimens  of  Indian 
art    Head  dresses  tastefully  wrought  in  the  shape  of  the 


yet  solid  machinery  to  whidi  the  lives  of  those  within 
had  so  often  been  committed  in  sea  and  tempest  Upon 
the  strand,  and  dose  opposite  to  the  small  gate  which 
now  stood  ajar,  lay  one  of  her  boats,  the  crew  of  which 
had  abandoned  her  with  the  exception  only  of  a  single 
individual,  apparci^tly  her  cockswain,  who,  with  the  tiUer 
under  his  arm,  fay  half  extended  in  the  stem  sheets,  his 
naked  chest  exposed,  and  his  tarpaulin  hat  shielding  his 
eyes  fVom  the  sun  while  he  indulged  in  profound  repose,- 
These  were  the  only  objects  that  told  of  human  life. 
Every  where  beyond  the  eye  rested  on  the  faint  outline 
of  forest,  that  appeared  like  the  softened  tracing  of  a 
pencil  at  tbe  distant  junction  of  the  waters  wiUi  tho 
horizon. 


which  had,  in  some  degree,  been  made  the  sanctum  of      Tlie  windows  that  commanded  this  prospect  were  now 


open ;  and  through  that  which  was  nearest  to  the  gate, 
half  reclined  the  elegant,  slight  form  of  a  female,  who, 
with  an  open  letter  in  her  huid,  glanced  her  eye  alter-^ 
nately,  and  with  an  expression  of  joyousness,  towards  tha 
vessel  that  lay  beyond,  and  the  pomt  in  which  the  source 
of  the  Sinclair  was  known  to  he.  It  was  Clara  de  Hal- 
dimar. 
Presently  the  vacant  space  at  the  same  window 
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filled  by  another  form,  but  of  less  girlish  appearance — 
one  that  embraced  all  the  full  rich  contour  of  the  Medi- 
cean  Venus,  and  a  lazy  languor  in  its  movements  that 
harmonised  with  the  speaking  outlines  of  the  form,  and 
without  which  the  beauty  of  the  whdb  would  have  been 
at  variance  and  imperfect  The  general  expression, 
moreover,  of  a  countenanee  which,  closely  analysed, 
could  not  bo  termed  beautiful,  marked  a  mind  at  ooco 
ardent  in  its  conceptions,  and  steady  and  resolute  in  its 
silent  accomplishments  of  purpose.  She  was  of  the  mid- 
die  height 

Such  was  the  person  of  Madeline  de  Haldimar;  but 
attractive,  or  rather  winning,  as  were  her  womtoly  attri. 
butes,  her  principal  power  Ly  in  her  voice, — the  beauty, 
nay,  the  voluptuousness  of  which  nothing  could  surpass. 
It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  the  slow,  full,  rich,  deep,  and 
melodious  tones  that  fell  ^embling  from  her  lips  upon  the 
ear;  and  not  feel,  aye  shudder,  under  all  their  fascination 
on  the  soul.  In  such  a  voice  might  the  Madonna  of 
Raphael  have  been  supposed  to  offer  up  her  supplications 
from  the  ffloomy  precincts  of  the  cloister.  No  wonder 
that  Frederick  de  Haldimar  loved  her,  and  loved  her 
with  all  the  intense  devotedncss  of  his  own  glowing 
heart  His  cousin  was  to  him  a  divinity  whom  he 
worshipped  in  the  innermost,  recesses  of  his  being ;  and 
his,  in  return,  was  the  only  ear  in  which  the  accents  of 
that  almost  superhuman  voice  had  breathed  the  thrilUng 
confession  of  an  attachment,  which  its  very  toiles  an- 
nountcd  could  be,  deep  and  imperishable  as  the  soul  in 
which  it  had  taken  root  OHon  in  the  hours  that  pre- 
ceded the  period  when  they  were  to  have  been  united, 
heart  and  mind  and  thought,  in  one  common  destiny, 
would  he  start  from  her  side,  his  brain  whirlinff  wiUi 
very  intoxication,  and  then  obeying  another  wikl  im- 
pulse, rush  once  more  into  her  embra<So ;  and  clasping 
his  beloved  Madeline  to  his  heart,  entreat  her  again  to 
pour  forth  all  the  melody  of  that  confession  in  his  en- 
raptured )ear.  Artless  and  unaffected  as  she  was  gene- 
rou9  and  impassioned,  the  fond  and  noble  girl  never 
hesitated  to  gratify  him  whom  alone  she  loved ;  and 
deep  and  fervent  was  the  joy  of  the  aoldier,  when  he 
found  that  each  passionate  entreaty,  far  from  being  met 
with  caprice,  only  drew  from  the.  lips  of  his  cousin 
warmer  .and  more  affectionate  expressions  of  her  attach- 
ment Such  expressions,  coming  from  any  woman, 
must  have  been  rapturous  and  soothing  in  the  extreme ; 
but,  when  they  flowed  from  a  voice  whose  very  sound 
was  melody,  they  acted  on  the  heart  of  Captain  de  Hal- 
dimar  with  a  potency  that  was  as  irresistiUe  as  the  love 
itself  which  she  inspired. 

Such  was  the  position  of  things  just  \»efbre  the  Com- 
menoement  of  the  Indian  war.  Madeline  de  Haldimar 
had  been  for  some  time  on  a  visit  to  Detroit,  and  her  mar- 
rioge  with  her  cousin  was  to  have  taken  place  within  afew 
days.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  intelligence  from  Michiili- 
mackinac  that  her  father  was  dangerously  ill,  however, 
retarded  the  ceremony ;  and,  up  to  the  present  period, 
their  intercourse  had  been  completely  suspended.*  If 
Madeline  de  Haldimar  waa  capable  of  strong  attachment 
to  her  lover,  the  powerful  ties  of  nature  were  no  less 
deeply  rooted  in  her  heart,  and  commiseration  and 
anxiety  for  her  father  now  engrossed  every  fsiculty  of 
her  mind.  She  entreated  her  cousin  to  defer  the  solem- 
nisation of  their  nuptials  until  her  parent  should  be  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger,  and,  having  obtained  his  consent 
to  the  delay,  instantly  set  off  for  Michillimackinac,  ac- 
companied by  her  cojisin  Cloro,  whom  she  bod  prevailed 
on  the  govcm<Nr  to  part  with  until  her  own  return. 
Hostilities  were  commenced  very  shortly  afterwords, 
and,  although*  Major  de  Haldimar  speedily  recovered 
from  his  illness,  the  fair  cousins  were  compelled  to  shore 
the  common  imprisonment  of  the  garrison. 

When  Miss  de  Holdimor  joined  her  more  youthful 
cousin  at  the  window,  through  which  the  latter  was 
gazing  thoughtfully  on  the  scene  befi)re  her,  die  flung 
ner  orm  around  her  waist  with  the  protecting  manner  of 
a  mother.  The  mild  blue  eyes  of  Clara  met  those  that 
were  fastened  in  tenderness  upon  her,  ond  o  oorre- 
spondmg  movement  on  her  port  brought  the  more  mo- 
tronly  form  of  her  cousin  into  close  and  affectionate 
contact  with  her  own. 

**  Oh,  Madeline,  what  a  day  is  this  !*'  she  exclaimed ; 
^  and  bow  often  on  my  bended  knees  have  I  prayed  to 
heaven  thot  it  miffht  arrive !  Our  trikls  are  ended  at  lost, 
and  happiness  and  joy  are  once  more  before  us«  There  is 
the  boat  that  is  to  conduct  us  to  the  vessel,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  to  bear  me  to  the  arms  of  my  dear  father,  ond  you  to 
those  of  tfao  lover  who  adores  you.  How  beautiful  does 
that  fabric  appear  to  me  now  ! .  Never  did  I  feel  half  the 
pleasure  in  surveying  it  I  do  at  this  moment** 

**  Deafi  dear  girl  !**  exclaimed  Miss  de  Haldimar^  ond 


she  pressed  her  closer  and  in  silence  to  her  heart :  then, 
after  a  slight  pause,  during  which  the  mantling  glow 

Xn  her  brow  told  how  deeply  she  desired  the  reunion 
ded  to  by  her  cousin — ^  that,  indeed,  will  be  an  hour 
of  happiness  to  us  both,  Clara ;  for  irrevocably  a«  our 
affections  have  been  pledged,  it  would  be  silly  in  the 
extreme  to  deny  that.  I  long  most  ordcntly  to  be 
restored  to  him  who  is  already  my  liusband.  But,  teir 
me,"  she  concluded,  witli  an  archness  of  expression  that 
coused  the  long-lashed  eyes  of  her  companion  to  sink 
beneath  her  own, "  are  you  quite  sincere  in  your  own  case  7 
I  know  how  deeply  you  love  your  father  and  your 
brothers,  but  do  these  alone  occupy  your  ottention  f  Is 
there  not  a  certain  friend  of  Charles  whom  you  hove 
some  little  curiosity  to  see  also?** 

"  How  silly,  Madeline  !**  and  the  clieek  of  the  young 
flrirl  became  suffused  with  a  deeper  glow ;  "  you  know  I 
have  never  seen  this  friend  of  my  brother,  how  then  can 
I  possibly  feel  more  than  the  most  ordinary  interest  in 
him?  I  am  disposed  to  like  him,  certainly,  for  the 
mere  reason  thot  Charles  does;  but  this  is  alL** 

"  Well,  Clara,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  certain 
it  is,  this  is  the  last  letter  you  received  from  Charles^ 
and  that  it  contains  the  strongest  recommendations  of 
his  friend  to  your  notice.  Ekjually  certain  is  it,  titat 
scarcely  a  day  has  passed,  since  we  have  been  shut  up 
here,  that  you  have  not  perused  and  re-pcrused  it  half 
a  dozen  times.  Now,  as  I  am  confessedly  one  who 
should  know  something  of  these  matters,  I  must  be  suf- 
fered  to  pronounce  these  are  strong  symptoms,  to  say  the 
very  least  Ah !  Clara,  that  blusn  declares  you  guilty. 
But,  who  liave  we  here  7    Middleton  and  Baynton.** 

The  eyes  of  the  cousins  now  fell  upon  the  ramparts 
immediately  undnr  the  window.  Two  officers,  one  ap- 
parently on  duty  for  the  day,  were  passing  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  and,  as  they  heard  thir  names  pronounced,  stopped, 
looked  up,  and  saluted  the  young  ladies  with  that  easy 
freedom  of  manner,  which,  unmixed  with  either  disre- 
spect or  effrontery,  so  usually  characterises  the  address 
of  military  men. 

•*  What  a  contrast,  by  heaven  !*'  exclaimed  he  who 
wore  the  badge  of  duty  suspended  over  his  diest,  throw- 
ing himself  playfully  into  a  theatrical  attitude,  expressive 
at  once  of  admiration  and  surprise,  while  his  eye  glanced 
intelligently  over  the  fiiir  but  dissimilar  forms  of  tlie 
cousins.  *\  Venus  and .  Psyche  in  the  land  of  the  Pot- 
towatamies,  by  all  that  is  magnificent!  Come,  Middle- 
ton,  quick,  out  with  that  eternal  pencil  of  yours,  and 
perform  your  promise.'* 

**And  what  may  that  promise  be?**  asked  Clara, 
laughingly,  and  without  adverting  to  the  hyperbolical 
compliment  of  the  dark-eyed  officer  who  had  just  spoken. 

**  You  shall  hear,*'  pursued  the  lively  captain  of  the 
guard.  **  While  making  the  tour  of  the  ramparts  just 
now,  to  visit  my  sentries,  I  saw  Middleton  leaning  most 
sentimentally  against  one  of  the  boxes  in  front,  his  note 
book  in  one  hand  and  his  pencil  in  the  other.  Curious 
to  discover  the  subject  of  his  abstraction,  I  stole  cautiously 
behind  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  sketching  the  head  of 
a  tall  and  j^ther  handsome  squaw,  who,  in  uie  midst  of  a 
hundred  others,  was  standing  close  to  the  gateway 
watching  the  preparations  of  tlie  Indian  boll  players.  I 
at  once  taxed  him  with  having  lost  his  heart ;  and  rally- 
ing him  on  his  bad  taste  in  devoting  his  pencil  to  any 
tlimg  that  had  a  red  skin,  never  combed  its  hair,  and 
turned  its  toes  in  while  walking,  pronounced  his  sketch 
to  be  an  absolute  fright  WeU,  will  you  believe  what  I 
have  to  add  ?  The  man  absolutely  flew  into  a  tremen- 
dous passion  with  mo,  and  swore  that  she  was  a  Venus, 
a  Juno,  o  Minerva,  a  beauty  of  the  first  water  in  short ; 
and  finished  by  promising,  that  when  I  could  point  out 
any  woman  who  was  superior  to  her  in  personal  attrac- 
tion, he  would  on  the  instant  write  no  less  than  o  dozen 
consecutive  sonnets  in  her  praise.  1  now  call  upon  him 
to  fulfil  his  promise,  or  maintain  the  superiority  of  his 
Indian  beauty. 

Before  the  laughing  Middleton  could  find  time  to  reply 
to  the  light  and  unmeaning  rattle  of  his  friend,  the  quick 
low  rou  of  a  drum  was  heard  from  the  front  The 
signal  was  understood  by  botli  officers,  and  they  prepared 
to  depart 

**This  is  the  hour  appointed  for  the  council,**  said 
Captain  Baynton,  looking  at  his  watch,  ^  and  I  must  be 
with  my  guard,  to  receive  the  chiefs  with  becoming 
honour.  How  I  pity  you,  Middleton,  who  will  have  the 
infliction  of  one  of  their  great  big  talks,  as  Murphy 
would  coll  it,  dinned  into  your  ear  fyr  the  next  two  hours 
at  least !  Thank  heaven,  my  tour  of  duty  exempts  me 
from  that ;  and  by  way  of  killing  an  hour,  I  think  1  shall 
go  and  carry  on  a  flirtation  wiUi  your  Indian  Minerva, 
alias  VeuuSf  alias  Juno,  while  you  oce  discuasing  the 


affairs  of  the  nation  witli  closed  doors.  But  hark !  thea-e 
is  the  assembly  drum  again.  We  must  be  off.  Com^, 
Middleton,  come.  Adieu!**  waving  his  hand  to  tl^e 
cousins,  ^  we  shall  meet  at  dinner.** 

I*  What  an  incessant  talker  Baynton  is!"  observ^^ 
Miss  de  Haldimar,  as  the  young  men  now  disappeared 
round  on  angle  of  tne  ramoort ;  **  but  he  has  reminde^l 
me  of  what  I  had  nearly  forgotten,  and  that  is  to  give 
orders  for  dinner.  My  father  has  invited  all  the  offiicer^ 
to  dine  with  him  to  day,  in  commemoration  of  the  peac« 
which  is  being  concluded.  It  will  be  the  first  time  vr« 
shall  have  all  met  together  since  the  commencement  of  this 
cruel  war,  and  we  must  endeavour,  Clara,  to  do  hononr  to 
the  feast** 

"  I  hope,*'  timidly  observed  her  cousin,  shuddering  as 
she  spoke,  **  that  none  of  those  horrid  chie&  will  be 
present,  Madeline;  for,  without  any  affectation  o^fear 
whatever,  I  feel  that  I  could  not  so  far  overcome  my 
disgust  as  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  them.  There 
was  a  time,  it  is  true,  when  I  thought  nothing  of  these 
things ;  but,  since  the  war,  I  have  witnessed  and  heard 
so  much  of  their  horrid  deeds,  that  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  endure  the  sip^ht  of  an  Indian  face  again.  Ah  l"  she 
conduded,  turnmg  her  eyes  upon  the  lake,  while  she 
clung  more  cloee^  to  the  embrace  of  her  companion ; 
**  would  to  heaven  Madeline,  that  we  were  both  at  this 
moment  gliding  in  yonder  veiscl,  and  in  sight  of  my 
father's  fort!*' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  eyes  of  Miss  de  Haldimar  foUowed  those  of  her 
coiuin,  and  rested  on  the  dark  bull  of  the  schooner,  with 
which  so  many  recollections  of  the  past  and  onticipatioDi 
of  the  future  wei;e  associated  in  their  minds.  When  they 
had  lost  looked  upon  it,  oil  oppeoranoe  of  human  life  had 
vanished  from  its  decks ;  but  now  ihere  was  strong  evi- 
dence of  unusual  bustle  and  activity.  Numerous  persdbs 
could  be  seen  moving  hastily  to  and  fro,  their  heads  iost 
peering  above  the  bidwarks;  and  presently  they  behdd  a 
small  boat  move  from  the  ship's  side,  and  shoot  rapidly 
ahead,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  well-known  bearings  of 
the  Sinclair's  source.  While  they  continued  to  gaxe  on 
this  point,  following  the  course  of  the  light  vessel,  and 
forming  a  yariety  of  conjectures  as  to  uie  cause  of  a 
movement,  especially  remarkable  from  the  circnmstsnce 
of  the  commander  being  at  that  moment  in  the  fi>rt, 
whither  he  had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  coimcil, 
another  and  scarcely  perceptible  object  was  dimly  seen, 
at  the  distance  of  about  half  o  mile  in  front  of  the  boat 
With  the  aid  of  o  telescope,  which  hod  fbrmed  one  of  the 
principal  resources  of  the  cousins  during  their  long  im- 
prisonment. Miss  de  Haldimar  now  perceived  o  dark  and 
shapeless  mass  moving  somewhat  heavily  along  tke  lake, 
and  in  a  line  with  the  schooner  and  the  boat  This  was 
evidently  approaching ;  for  each  moment  it  loomed  kiger 
upon  tlie  hazy  water,  increasing  in  bulk  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  the  departing  skiflt  became  less  distinct  :.slBl, 
It  was  impossible  to  discover,  at  that  distonoe,  in  whit 
manner  it  was  propelled.  Wind  there  was  none,  not  t^, 
much  OS  would  hove  changed  the  course  of  a  ftathcr 
dropping  through  space ,  and,  except  where  the  dividing 
oars  of  the  boatmen  had  agitated  the  waters,  the  whi^ 
surface  of  the  lake  was  like  a  sea  of  pole  and  liquid  gel^ 

At  length  the  two  dark  bodies  met,  and  the  meif  in  tba 
boat  were  seen  to  lie  upon  their  oars,  while  one  in  tko 
stern  seemed  to  be  in  the  act  of  attaching  a  rope  to  Ifao 
formless  matter.    For  a  few  moments  there  was  i  eosn^ 
tion  of  all  movement;  and  then  again  the  active  Mi 
sturdy  rowing  of  the  boatmen  was  renewed,  and  witiiSB 
exertion  of  strength  even  more  vigorous  than  thot  ibaf 
had  previously  e^diibited.  Their  course  was  now  diredld 
towards  the  vessel ;  and,  as  it  gradually  neared  thai  fiihrifli 
the  rope  bjr  which  the  strange  looking  object  was  seconed, 
could  be  distinctly  though  faintly  seen  with  the  telescopt* 
It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  the  latter,  whatever  it 
might  be,  wr.s  urged  by  some  invisiUe  means,  or  men^ 
floated  in  the  wake  of  the  boat ;  for,  although  the  watcn 
through  which  it  passed  ran  rippling  ond  foaming  from 
their  course,  this  effect  might  hove  been  produced  by  tbf 
boat  which  preceded  it  As  it  now  opprooched  the  remAt 
it  presentea  the  oppearonce  of  o  dense  wood  of  evtr* 
greens,  the  overhonging  branches  of  which  de»c^iided 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  bidHcd  every  attempt  of 
the  cousins  to  discover  its  true  charocter^    The  bout  htd 
now  -orrived  within  o  hundred  yards  cf  the  schooner» 
when  a  man  was  seen  to  rise  from  its  bsws,  and,  pttttii|g 
both  his  hands  to  hb  mouth,  after  the  manner  of  sailors 
in  hailing,  to  continue  in  that  position  for  some  momenta 
apparently  converBmg  with  those  who>were  groopod  mlaog 
the  nearest  gangway.    Then  were  observed  raptd  move- 
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meats  on  tbe  decla;  and  men  were  seen  hastenini^ 
alc^  and  ftandUig  out  upon  the  foremast  yards.  This, 
however,  hail  offered  no  interraptioii  to  the  exertions  o£ 
the  boatmen,  vHio  still  kept  plying  with  a  Tigonr  that  set 
eiren  the  aaiUlesa  Teasel  in  motion,  as  the  foaming  water, 
thrown  from  their  bending  oor-Uades,  dashed  angrily 
against  her  prow.  Soon  afterwards  both  the  boat  and 
her  prise  (id:rappeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  schooner, 
which,  now  lying  with  her  broadude  immediatelT  on  a 
line  with  the  shore,  compleldy  hid  them  from  the  mrther 
view  of  the  coostns. 

»  Look  I— Look!"  said  Clara,  dinging  sensitiTely  and 
with  alarm  to  the  almosit  maternal  booom  against  which 
she  reposed,  whOe  she  pointed  with  her  finger  to  another 
dark  mass  that  was  moving  tbmagb  the  lake  in  a  circu- 
lar sweep  from  the  point  of  wood  terminating  the  clear- 
in?  on  the  right  of  the  fori. 

Miss  de  Haldimar  threw  the  glass  on  the  object  to 
wluch  her  attention  was  now  dire^ed.  It  was  evidently 
some  furred  animal,  and  presented  all  the  appearance 
either  of  a  krge  water-rat  or  a  beaver,  the  latter  of  which 
it  was  pronoonced  to  be  as  a  nearer  approach  rendered 
its  shape  more  (tistincL  £ver  and  anon,  too,  it  disap- 
peared altogether  onder  the  water ;  and,  when  it  again 
came  in  si^it,  it  was  always  several  yards  nearer.  Its 
come,  at  first  circuitoiis,  at  length  tock  a  direct  line 
with  the  stem  of  the  boat,  where  the  sailor  who  was  in 
charge  sfill  lay  extended  at  his  drowsy  length,  his  tar- 
paulin hat  ahmtimg  his  eyes,  and  his  arms  foMed  over  his 
mioovered  and  heaving  oiest,  while  he  eootlnoed  to  sleep 
as  profoondhr  as  if  he  had  been  comfintably  berthed  in 
his  hanunock  in  tbe  middle  of  the  Atiantie. 

**  What  a  Wrge  bold  animal  it  is,"  remarked  Clara,  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  wishes  to  be  confirmed  in  an  im- 
presnon  but  indiJ9erentlj  entertained.  **  See  how  dose 
it  approaches  the  boat !  had  that  lazy  sailor  bat  his  wits 
about  him,  he  might  easily  knock  it  on  the  head  with  his 
oar.  It  is — it  is  a  beaver,  Madeline ;  I  can  distinguish 
its  head  even  with  the  naked  eve.** 

**■  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  a  beaver,**  answered  Miss  de 
Haldimar,  in  a  voice  so  deep  and  fhll  of  meaning,  that  it 
mode  her  cousin  startle  and  torn  paler  even  than  before. 
**  Nay,  Clara,  dearest,  coomiand  yourself^  nor  give  way 
to  what  may,  aAer  ail,  prove  a  groundless  cause  of  alarm. 
Yet,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  my  heart  misgives  me  sadly ; 
for  I  fike  not  tbe  motions  of  this  animal,  which  are 
strangely  and  unusually  bold.  But  this  is  not  all:  a 
beaver  or  a  rat  might  ruffle  the  mere  surfiice  of  the 
water,  yet  tins  leaves  bdnnd  it  a  deep  and  gargling  fiir- 
row,  as  ff  the  element  had  been  ploughed  to  its  very  bot- 
tom. Observe  how  the  Uke  is  agitated  and  discoloured 
wherever  it  has  passed.  Moreover,  I  dislike  this  sudden 
bustle  on  board  the  schooner,  knowing,  as  I  do,  there  is 
not  an  officer  present  to  order  the  movements  now  visibly 
going  ftrward.  The  men  are  evidently  getting  op  the 
anchor;  and  see  haw  her  sails  are  loosened,  apparently 
courting  the  hreeze,  as  if  she  would  fly  to  avoid  some 
threatened  danger.  Would  to  heaven  this  conndi  scene 
were  oter;  fix- 1  do,  as  much  as  yourself^  dearest  Clara, 
distrust  these  cruel  Indians  !** 

A  significant  gettare  from  her  trembling  cousin  again 
drew  her  attentioa  firom  the  vessel  to  the  boat  The  ani- 
mal, whidi  now  exhibited  the  delicate  and  glossy  fur  of 
the  beaver,  had  gained  the  stem,  and  remained  stationary 
within  a  ftot  of  her  quarter.  Presently  the  sailor  made 
a  singgi^  mcrvement,  tnming  himself  heavily  on  his 
side,  and  with  his  &ce  towardi  his  curious  and  daring 
visitant  In  fbe  act  the  tarpaulin  hat  had  fallen  from 
his  eyes,  but  ttill  be  awoke  not'  Scarcely  had  he  settled 
iumsdf  in  his  new  pomtion,  when,  to  the  infinite  horror 
of  the  exerted  oonsitts,  a  naked  human  hand  was  raised 
frtKB  bfntfath  tbe  surfinoe  of  the  lake,  and  daced  upon 
^  gmwafe  a£  the  boat  Then  rose  dowly,  and  still 
covmd  ipith  its  ingenious  di^:uise,  first  tbe  neck,  then 
the  dMilierB,  mnd  finally  the  mrm,  even  to  the  roidwaist, 
of  a  didi  and  swarthy  Indian,  who,  stooping  low  and 
canttoosky  orer  the  sailor,  now  reposed  the  hand  that 
had  quitted  the  gunwale  upon  his  finrm,  while  the  other 
was  thrust  seardnngly  into  the  belt  endrding  his  waist 
Miss  de  Haklimar  veould  have  called  out,  to  apprise 
the  unha^ij  man  of  his  danger ;  but  her  voice  renised 
its  office^  and  her  cousin  was  even  less  capable  of  exer- 
tion than  bersel£  The  deep  throbbings  of  their  hearts 
were  now  andihle  to  each ;  for  the  dreadful  interest  they 
look  in  the  scene,  had  exdted  their  feelings  to  the  most 
iateaae  streCdi  of  agony.  At  the  very  moment,  however, 
^^hen,  wHh  ahnost  suspended  animation,  tliey  expected 
to  see  dte  knife  of  the  savage  driven  into  the  chest  of  the 
^ccpng  and  unsospecting  sailor,  the  latter  suddenly 
■tutein^  aiid,iMtinct  with  the  fbll  sense  of  the  danger 
hy  vfcidi  he  wis  meaaoed,  in  lew  tine  than  we  take  to 


describe  it,  seized  the  tiller  of  his  rudder,  the  only  avail- 
able instrument  within  his  reach,  and  directing  a  power, 
ful  blow  at  the  head  of  his  amphibious  enemy,  laid  him, 
without  apparent  life  or  motion,  across  the  boat' 

** Almighty  God!  what  can  this  mean?**  exclaimed 
Miss  de  Haldimar,  as  soon  as  she  could  recover  he^  pre- 
sence of  mind.  **  Tliere  is  some  fearful  treachery  in 
agitation ;  and  a  doud  now  hangs  over  all,  that  vnll  soon 
burst  with  irresistible  fury  on  our  devoted  heads.  Clara, 
mj  love,**  and  she  conducted  the  almost  fiiinting  girl  to 
a  seat,  **  wait  here  until  I  return.  The  moment  is  criti- 
cal,  and  my  father  must  be  apprised  of  what  we  have 
seen.  Unless  the  gates  of  the  fort  be  instantly  dosed, 
we  are  lost** 

**Oh,  Madeline,  leave  me  not  alone,**  entreated  the 
sinking  Clara.  ^  We  will  go  together.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  of  service  to  you  below.** 

'*The  thought  is  good;  but  have  you  strength  and 
courage  to  face  the  dark  chiefs  in  the  councikroom.  If 
so,  hasten  there,  and  put  my  father  on  his  guard,  while 
I  fly  across  the  parade,  apd  warn  Captain  Baynton  of 
the  danger.** 

With  these  words  she  drew  the  arm  of  her  agitated 
cousin  within  her  own,  and,  rapidly  traversing  the  apart- 
ment,  gained  the  bed-room  which  opened  close  upon  the 
head  of  the  principal  staircase.  Already  were  Uiey  de- 
scending  the  first  steps,  when  a  loud  cry,  that  sent  a 
thrill  of  terror  through  their  blood,  was  heard  from  with- 
out the  fort  For  a  moment  Miss  dc  Haldimar  continued 
irresolute ;  and  leaning  against  the  rude  balustrade  for 
support,  passed  her  hand  rapidly  across  her  brow,  as  if 
to  collect  her  scattered  energies.  The  necessity  for 
prompt  and  immediate  action  was,  however,  evident; 
and  she  alone  was  capable  of  exertion.  Speechless  with 
alarm,  and  trembling  in  every  joint,  the  unhappy  Clara 
hod  now  lost  all  command  of  her  limbs ;  and,  clinging 
dose  to  the  side  of  her  cousin,  by  her  wild  looks  uone 
betrayed  consciousness  had  not  wholly  deserted  her. 
The  energy  of  despa^  lent  more  than  woman*s  strength 
to  Miss  de  Haldimar.  She  caught  the  faintinff  girl  in 
her  onus,  retraced  her  way  to  tl^  chamber,  and  .deposit- 
ing her  burden  on  the  bed,  emphatically  enjoined  her  on 
no  account  to  move  until  her  relom.  She  then  quitted 
the  room,  and  rapidly  descended  the  staircase. 

For  some  moments  oU*  was  still  and  hushed  as  the 
wavcless  air;  and  then  again  a  loud  chorus  of  shouts  was 
heard  from  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  The  choked  breath- 
ing of  the  young  girl  became  mo^e  free,  and  the  blood 
rushed  once  more  from  her  oppressed  heart  to  the  ex- 
tremities. Never  did  tones  of  the  human  voice  fall  more 
gratefully  on  the  ear  of  mariner  cast  on  some  desert 
island,  than  did  those  on  that  of  the  highly  excited  Clara. 
It  was  the  loud  laugh  of  the  sddiery,  who,  collected  along 
the  line  of  rampart  in  firont,  were  watching  the  progress 
of  the  bolI-pIayers.  Cheered  by  the  welcome  sounds,  she 
raised  herself  from  the  bed  to  satisfy  her  eye  her  ear  had 
not  deceived  her.  The  windows  of  both  bed-chambers 
looked  immediatdy  on  the  barrack  square,  and  com- 
manded a  full  view  of  the  principal  entrance.  From  that 
at  which  she  now  stood,  the  revived  but  still  anxious  girl 
could  distinctly  see  all  that  was  passing  in  front  The 
ramparts  wore  covered  with  soldiers,  who,  armed  merely 
with  their  bayonets,  stood  grouped  in  careless  attitudes — 
some  with  thdr  wives  leaning  on  their  arms — others  with 
their  children  upraised,  that  they  might  the  better  observe 
the  enlivening  sports  without — some  lay  indolently  with 
their  legs  overhanging  the  works — others,  assuming  pu- 
gilistic attitudes,  dealt  their  harmless  blows  at  each 
other, — and  all  were  blended  together,  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  that  heedlessness  of  tlionght  that  told  how 
little  of  distrust  existed  within  thdr  breasts.  The  sddiers 
of  the  guard,  too,  exhibited  the  same  air  of  calm  and  un- 
suspecting confidence ;  some  walking  to  and  firo  within 
the  square,  while  the  greater  portion  either  mixed  with 
their  comrades  above,  or,  with  arms  folded,  le||^  care- 
lessly crossed,  and  pipe  in  mouth,  leant  lazily  against  the 
gate,  and  gazed  beyond  the  lowered  drawbridge  on  the 
Indian  games. 

A  mountain  weight  seemed  to  have  been  removed  fh)m 
the  breast  of  Clara  at  this  sight,  as  she  now  dropped  upon 
her  knees  before  the  window,  and  raised  her  hands  in 
pious  acknowledgment  to  heaven. 

*•  Almighty  God,  I  thank  thee,**  she  fervently  exclaimed, 
her  eye  once  more  lighting  up,  and  her  cheek  half  suf- 
fused with  blushes  at  her  late  vague  and  idle  fears;  while 
she  embraced,  at  a  single  glance,  the  whole  of  the  glad- 
dening and  inspiriting  scene. 

While  her  soul  was  yet  upturned  whither  her  words 
had  gone  before,  her  ears  were  again  assailed  by  souiids 
that  curdled  her  blood,  and  made  her  spring  to  her  feet 
as  if  stricken  by  a  ballet  through  the  heart,  or  powerfhlfy 


touched  by  some  dectric  fluid.  It  was  the  wdl-knbwn 
and  devilish  war-ciy  of  the  sainagcs,  startling  the  rery  air 
through  which  it  passed,  and  filing  like  a  deadly  blight 
upon  the  spirit  With  a  mechairicid  and  desperide  cfibrt 
at  courage,  the  unhappy  girl  turned  her  eyes  bdow,  and 
there  met  images  of  death  in  thdr  ipoet  appalling  shapes. 
Hurry  and  confusion  and  despair  were  every  where  vi^i- 
ble;  for  a  band  of  Indians  were  already  in  the  fiirt,  and 
these,  &st  succeeded  by  others,  rushed  like  a  torrent  into 
the  square,  and  commenced  thdr  dreadfbl  wori  of  but- 
cher3r.  Mony  of  the  terrified  soldiers,  vrithoirt  thinking  of 
drawing  their  bayonets,  flew  down  the  ramparts  in  order 
to  gain  their  respective  block-honses  for  their  muskets : 
but  these  ever^  where  met  death  firom  the  crashing  toma- 
hawk,  short  rifle,  or  gleaming  knife  ^— others  vAio  had 
presence  of  mind  sufiident  to  avail  themselves  -of  thdr 
only  weapons  of  defence,  rushed  down  in  the  fury  of 
desperation  on  the  ydling  fiends,  resolved  to  sc^  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible ;  and  for  some  minutes  an  ob- 
stinate contest  was  maintained :  but  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  Indian  numbers  triumphed ;  and  although  the  men 
fought  with  all  the  fierceness  of  despair,  forcing  their 
way  to  the  block-houses,  their  mangled  corses  strewed 
the  area  in  every  direction.  Neither  was  the  horrid 
butchery  confineo  to  these.  Women  clinging  to  their 
husbands  fbr  protection,  and,  in  the  recklessness  of  their 
despair,  impeding  the  efibrts  of  the  latter  in  their  sdf- 
derence-— children  streaming  in  terror,  or  supplicating 
mercy  on  their  bended  knees — infimts  clasped  to  their 
parents*  breasts, — all  alike  sunk  under  the*  unpitying 
ttteel  of  the  blood-thirsty  savages.  At  the  guard-house 
the  principal  stand  had  been  made ;  fbr  at  the  first  rush 
into  the  fort,  the  men  on  duty  had  rained  their  station, 
and,  liaving  made  fast  the  barricades,  opened  their  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  Mixed  pele-mde  as  they  were  with 
the  Indians,  many  of  the  English  were  shot  by  their  own 
comrades,  who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  were  in- 
capable  of  taking  a  cool  and  discriminating  aim.  These, 
however,  were  finally  overcome.  A  band  of  desperate 
Indians  rushed  upon  the  main  door,  and  with  repeated 
blows  from  their  tomahawks  and  massive  war-clubs,  sue 
ceeded  in  demolishing  it,  while  others  diverted  the  fire 
of  those  within.  The  door  once  forced,  the  struggle  was 
^soon  over.  Every  man  of  the  guard  perished,  and  their 
scalplcss  and  disngured  forms  were  thrown  out  to  s^'dl 
the  number  of  those  that  already  deluged  the  square 
with  their  blood** 

Even  amid  all  the  horrors  of  this  terrific  scene,  the 
agonised  Clara  preserved  her  consciousness.  The  very 
imminence  of  tne  danger  endued  her  with  strength  to 
embrace  it  under  all  its  most  disheartening  aspects;  and 
she,  whose  mind  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  powerfiil  exdtement.by  the  mere  preliminary 
threatentngs,  was  comparatively  collected  under  the 
catastrophe  iteelf.  Death,  certahi  death,  to  all,  she  saw 
was  inevitable;  and  while  her  perception  at  once  em- 
braced the  futility  of  all  attempts  at  escape  fi^un  the 
general  doom,  she  snatched  from  despair  the  power  to 
follow  its  gloomy  details  without  being  annihilated  under 
their  weight 

The  oonflwion  of  the  garrison  had  now  readied  its 
acme  of  horror.  The  shrieks  of  women  and  the  shrill 
crjes  of  children,  as  they  severally  ilnd  fruitlesdy  fled 
fh)m  the  death  certain  to  overtake  them  in  the  end, — the 
cursings  of  the  sddiers,  the  fellings  of  the  Indians,  the 
reports  of  rifles,  and  the  crashings  of  .tomahawks ; — these, 
with  the  stamping  of  human  feet  in  the  death  strug-gle 
maintained  in  the  coundl-room  below  between  the  chiefs 
and  the  officers,  and  which  shook  the  block-house  to  its 
very  foundation,  oU  mixed  up  in  terrible  chorus  together, 
might  have  called  up  a  not  inapt  imaffe  of  hell  to  the  be- 
wildered  and  confi>r.ndlng  brain.  And  yet  the  sun  shone 
in  yellow  lustre,  and  all  nature  smiled,  and  wore  an  air 
of  calm,  as  if  the  accursed  deed  had  had  the  sanction  of 
heaven,  and  the  spirits  of  light  loved  to  look  upon  the 
frightful  atrocities  then  iti  perpetration. 

In  the  first  distraction  of  her  spirit,  Clara  had  utter^ 
lost  all  recollection  of  her  cousin ;  but  now  that  she  had, 
with  unnatural  desperation,  brought  her  mind  to  bear 
upon  the  fiercest  pomts  of  the  grim  reality,  she  turned 
her  eye  every  where  amid  the  scene  of  death  in  search 
of  the  form  of  her  beloved  Madeline,  whom  she  did  ikA 
remember  to  have  seen  cross  the  parade  in  pursuance  of 
the  purpose  she  had  named.  While  she  ^t  gased  fhar- 
fully  from  the  vrindow,  loud  bursts  of  mingled  anguish 
and  rage,  tliat  were  dmost  drowned  in  the  fiercer  yelb 
with  ^ich  they  were  blended,  ascended  fVom  the  ground 


»  See  Thacher's  Indian  Biography,  and  the  other  works 
already  referred  to.  The  above  is  historieally  true,  and 
8C»roely  exaggeitted-— JM. 
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floor  of  the  block-house.  These  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
pressed, as  if  the  desperate  attack  of  tlie  chiefs  on  the 
officers  had  been  mad^  with  closed,  doors.  Now,,  however, 
there  was  an  evident  outburst  of  aU  parties  into  the  pass- 
age ;  and  there  the  struggle  appeared  to  be  desperately 
and  tearfully  maintain&I.  In  the  midst  of  that  chaotic 
scene,  the  loud  and  piercing  shriek  of  a  female  rose  far 
above  the  discordant  yell  even  of  the  savages.  There 
was  an  instant  of  pause,  and  then  the  cra^hii^  of  a  skull 
was  heard,  and  the  confusion  was  greater  tlum  before ; 
shrieks,  and  groans,  and  cursos»  and  supplications  rent 
the  air. 

The  first  single  shriek  came  from  Madeline  do  Haldi- 
mar,  and  vibrated  through  every  chord  of  the  heart  on 
which  it  sank.  Scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  did, 
Clara,  quitting  the  window,  once  more  gained  the  top  of 
the  staircase,  and  at  the  extremity  of  her  voice  called  on 
the  name  of  her  cousin  in  the  most  piteous  accents.  She 
was  answered  by  a  loud  shout  from  the  yelling  band ; 
and  presently  bounding  feet  and  screaming  voices  were 
heard  ascending  tho  stairs.  The  terrified  girl  fancied  at 
the  moment  sho  heard  a  door  open  on  the  floor  immc- 
diately  below  her,  and  some  one  dart  suddenly  up  the 
flight  communicating  with  the  spot  on  which  she  stood. 
Without  waiting  to  satisfy  herself^  she  rushed  witli  all 
the  mechanical  instinct  of  self-preservation  back  into  her 
own  apartment.  As  she  passed  the  bed  room  window, 
she  glanced  once  more  hastily  into  If  e  area  below,  and 
there  beheld  a  sight  that,  filUng  her  soul  with  despair, 
paralysed  all  furwer  exetlion.  A  tall  savage  was  bear- 
ing oft*  the  apparently  lifeless  form  of  her  cousin  through 
the  combatants  in  the  square,  her  white  dress  stained  all 
over  with  blood,  and  her  beautiful  hair  loosened  and 
trailing  on  the  ground.  She  followed  with  her  burning 
eyes  until  they  passed  the  drawbridge,  and  finally  disap- 
peared behind  the  intervening  rampart,  and  then  bowing 
her  head  between  her  hands,  and  sinking  upon  her  knees, 
she  reposed  her  forehead  againrt  the  sill  of  the  window, 
and  awaited  unshrinkingly,  yet  in  a  state  of  inconceivable 
agony,  the  consummation  of  her  own  unhappy  destiny. 

The  sounds  of  ascending  feet  were  now  heard  in  tho 
passage  without ;  and  presently,  while  the  clangour  of  a 
thousand  demons  seemed  to  ring  throughout  Uie  upper 
part  of  the  building,  a  man  rushed  furiously  into  the 


saw  the  postern  open  just  now,  on  my  .passage  round  the 
rampart,  and  the  boat  of  the  schooner  upon  the  strand. 
Ha !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  fiew  to,  the  \Hndow,  and  cast 
his  eye  rapidly  below,  ^  we  are  lost !  The  gate  is  still  clear, 
and  not  an  Indian  to  be  seen ;  but  the  coward  sailor  is 
pulling  for  his  life  towards  the  vessel.  But  hold!  another 
boat  IS  now"  quitting  the  ship's  side.  See,  liow  man- 
fully they  give  themselves  to  the  oars :  in  a  few  minutes 
they  will  l^  here.  Coipe,  Clara,  let  us  fly !"  and  again 
he  caught  her  in  .his  arms,  and  bore  her  across  the  room. 
*^  Hark,  hear  you  not  the  exulting  yellings  of  the  mon* 
sters  ?  They  are  forcing  the  oiiter  door :  mark  how  they 
redouble  their  efiorts  to  break  it  open !  That  passed^  but 
one  more  barrier  remains'between  us  and  inevitaUe  and 
instant  death.** 

**  And  my  cousin,  my  uncle  !**  shrieked  the 'unhappy 
girl,  as  the  officer  now  bore  her  rapidly  down  the  back 
staircase. 

^  Ob,  ask  me  not !"  exclaimed  fiaynton :  **  were  I  to 
linger  again  on  all  1  have  witnessed,  I  should  go  mad. 
All,  all  have  perished !  but,  hark  !** 

A  tremendous  yell  now  bursting  from  the  passage,  an- 
nounced at  once  the  triumph  of  the  savaged  in  having 
efiected  an  entrance  into  the  bed-room,  and  their  disap- 
pointment at  finding  their  pursuit  baulked  by  a  second 
door.  Presently  aflcrwards  their  heavy  weapons  were  to 
be  heard  thundering  at  this  new  obstacle,  in  the  most 
furious  manner.  This  gave  new  stimulus  to  the  excr- 
tions  of  the  generous  officer.  Each  winding  of  the  stair- 
case  was  &niiliat  to  him,  and  he  now  descended  it  with 
a  rapidity  which,  considering  the  burden  that  reposed 
against  ms  chest,  could  only  have  been  inspired  by  his 
despair.  Tho  flight  terminated  at  a  door  that  led  directly 
upon  the  rampart,  without  communicating  with  any  of 
the  passages  of  the  building ;  and  in  this  consisted  the 
principal  &ciiity  of  escape :  for,  in  order  to  reach  them, 
the  savages  must  either  miakc  the  circuit  of  the  block- 
house, or  overtake  them  in  the  course  they  were  now 
following.  In  this  trying  emergency,  the  presence  of 
mind  of  the  young  officer,  wounded  and  bleeding  as  he 
was,  did  not  desert  him.  On  quitting  the  lar^r  apart- 
ment above,  he  had  secured  the  outside  fastenings  of  a 
small  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  having  now  gained 


room.   The  blood  of  the  young  girl  curdled  in  her  veins,  the  bottom,  he  took  a  simihir  jirecaution.    All  tliat  re 


Sfic  mechanically  grasped  the  ledge  of  the  window  on 
which  her  aching  bead  still  reposed,  and  with  her  eyes 
firmly  closed,  to  shut  out  from  view  the  fiend  whose 
sight  she  dreaded,  even  more  than  the  death  which 
tl^eatened  her,  quietly  awaited  the  blow  that  was  to 
terminate  at  once  her  misery  and  her  life.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  feet  of  the  intruder  pressed  tho  sanctu- 
ary of  her  bedchamber,  when  the  heavy  door,  strongly 
studded  with  nails,  was  pushed  rapidly  to,  and  bolt  and 
lock  were  heard  sliding  into  their  several  sockets.  Be- 
fore Clara  oould  raise  her  head  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  movement,  she  felt  herself  firmly  secured  in  the 
grasp  of  an  encircling  arm,  and  bdhic  hastily  through 
me  room.  An  instinctive  sense  of  something  worse  even 
than  death  now  flashed  across  tlie  mind  of  the  unhappy 
girl;  and  while  sho  feared  to  unclose  her  eyes,  she 
struggled  violently  to  disengage  herself. 

^C%ura!  dear  Miss  de  Haldimar,  do  you  not  know 
me  V*  exdaimed  her  sui^rter,  while,  placing  her  for  a 
moment  on  a  seat,  he  proceeded  to  secure  the  fastenings 
of  the  second  door,  that  led  from  the  bedchamber  into 
the  larger  apartment 

Re-as8iire4  by  the  tcmee  of  a  voice  which,  even  in  that 
dreadful  moment  of  trial  and  destruction,  were  fkmiliar 
to  her  oar,  the  tremblinff  girl  opened  her  eyes  wildly 
upon  her  protector.  A  uigiit  scream  of  terror  marked 
her  painful  sense  of  the  recognition.  It  was  Captain 
Baynton  whom  she  beheld :  but  how  unlike  the  officer 
who  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  conversing  with  her 
froia  the  ramparts.  His  fine  hair,  matted  with  bleed, 
now  hung  loosely  and  disfigoringly  over  his  eyes,  and 
his  pallid  fiu»  and  brow  were  covered  with  gore  spt^ 
the  evident  spattorings  from  the  wounds  bf4)ther8 ;  while 
a  stream  that  issued  from  one  side  <»f  his  head  attested  he 
himself  bad  not  escaped  unhurt  in  the  cruel  melde.  A 
skirt  and  a  lappel  had  been  torn  from  his  uniform,  which, 
together  with  other  portions  of  his  dress,  were  now 
stained  in  various  parts  by  the  blood  conUnually  flowing 
from  his  wound. 

**  Oh,  Captain  Bayutcm,**  murmured  the  fainting  girl, 
her  whol6  soul  sinking  within  her,  as  she  gazed  shudder- 
ingly  on  his  penon,  **  is  there  no  hope  for  us  ?  must  we 
dier 

**No,  by  heaven*  not  while  I  have  stsength  to  save 

So,**  returned  the  ofteer*  with  energy.  **  If  the  savages 
ye  not  penetrated  to  the  Ttm%  wo  tnaj  yet  escape.    I 


mained  was  to  unclose  the  bolts  of  tho  ponderous  door 
that  opened  upon  their  final  chance  of  escape :  thifi  was 
speedily  done,  but  here  the  feelings  of  the  officer  ^cre 
put  to  a  severe  test  A  rude  position  divided  him  from 
the  fatal  council-room ;  and  while  he  undid  tlie  fastenings, 
the  faint  and  dying  groans  of  his  butchered  brother  offi- 
cers rung  in  his  ears,  even  at  the  moment  that  he  felt  his 
feet  dabbling  in  the  blood  that  oozed  through  the  imper- 
fectly closedplanks  of  which  the  partition  was  composed. 
As  tor  Clara,  she  was  insensible  to  all  that  was  passing. 
From  tho  moment  of  the  Indian  yell,  announcing  their 
entry  into  the  bed-room,  she  had  rainted. 

The  huge  door  came  now  creaking  back  upon  its 
hinges,  when  the  sounds  of  the  yet  unfinished  conflict  in 
front,  which  had  hitherto  been  deadened  in  their  de- 
scent through  the  remote  staircase,  rang  once  more 
fiercely  and  startingly  upon  the  ear.  A  single  glance 
satisfied  Captain  Baynton  the  moment  for  exertion  was 
come,  and  that  the  way  to  the  lake  shore,  which,  by 
some  strange  oversight,  both  the  Indians  and  the  men 
had  overlooked,  was  perfectly  clear.  He  clasped  liis  un- 
.conscious  burden  closer  to  his  chest,  and  then,  sotting  his 
life  upon  the  cast,  hastened  down  the  few  steps,  that  led  to 
the  rampart,  and  dashed  rapidly  through  the  postern;  in 
the  next  minute  he  stood  on  the  uttermost  verge  of  the 
sands,  unharmed  and  unfollowed.  He  cast  his  eyes 
anxiously  along  the  surface  of  the  lake;  but  such  was  the 
excitement  and  oonfuaion  of  his  mind,  produced  by  the 
horrid  recollection  of  the  past  scene,  it  was  not  until  he 
had  been  abruptly  hailed  from  it,  he  could  see  a  boat,  at 
the  distance  of  abont  two  hundred  yards,  the  crew  of 
which  were  lying  on  their  oars.  It  was  the  long-boat  of 
the  schooner,  which,  prevented  fhmi  a  nearer  approadi 
by  a  sand  bar  that  ran  alon|r  the  lake  to  a  considerable 
extent,  had  taken  her  station  there  to  reeeive  the  fngi- 
tives.  Two  tall  young  men  in  the  dress,  yet  having  lit- 
tie  the  miod,  of  common  sailors,  were  standing  up  in 
her  stem ;  and  one  of  these,  with  evident  anxiety  in  his 
-manner,  called  on  Baynton  by  name  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  boat  At  that  moment  a  loud  and 
firantio  yell  came  fit>m  the  block-house  the  latter  had  just 
quitted.  In  the  wild  impulse  of  his  excited  feelings,  he 
answered  with  a  cheer  of  defiance,  as  he  turned  to  disco- 
ver the  precise  point  whence  it  proceeded.  The  window^ 
of  the  apartment  so  recently  occupied  by  the  unhappy 
cousins,  were  darkened  with  savage  fomiB,  who  now 


pealed  forth  their  mingled  fury  and  disappointment  in 
the  most  terrific  manner. 

"  Fly,  fly,  Baynton,  or  you  are  lost !"  exclaimed  the 
same  voice  from  tho  boat ;  **  the  devils  are  levelling  firom 
tho  windows.** 

While  he  yet  spake,  teveral  shots  came  whizzing  along 
the  waters,  and  a  spent  ball  even  struck  the  now  rapidly 
fleeing  officer  in  the  back;  but  the  dbtance  was  too 
great  for  serious  ii^ury.  The  guns  of  the  savages  had 
been  cut  so  short  for  their  desperate  enterprise,  mi  thej 
carried  little  further  than  a  horse  pistol. 

Again,  in  the  desperation  of  his  feelings,  and  heedless 
of  tlie  danger  he  was  drawing  on  himself  and  charge,  the 
officer  turned  fiercely  round  and  shouted,  at  his  utmost 
lungs,  a  peal  of  triumph  in  the  ears  of  his  enemies^ 
Scarcely,  nowever,   had  the   sounds  escaped  bia  Kpsy 
when  two  hideously  painted  Indians  sprang  through  the 
postern,  and,  silent   as  the  spectres  they  resembled^ 
rushed  down  the  sands,  and  thence  into  the  lake.    Loud 
shouts  from  the  windows  above  were  again  pealed  fbrth^ 
and  firom  the  consternation  visible  on  the  features   «f 
those  within  tho  boat,  the  nearly  exhausted  Baynton 
learnt  all   the  risk  he  incurred.    Summoning  all  bie 
strength,  he  now  made  the  most  desperate  efiorts  ta 
reach  his  friends.  The  lake  was  little  more  than  knee  deep 
from  the  shore  to  the  bar,  but,  encumbered  as  he  was,  tho 
difficulty  opposed  to  his  movements  was  immeasEuralily 
against  him,  and  tet-he  seemed  generously  resolved  ratber 
to  perish  than  relinquish  his  charge.    Already  were  Us 
pursuers,  now   closely  followed  by  a  nnmeroue  haid^ 
within  twenty  yards  of  him,  when  the  two  yotiD|r  mea^ 
each  armed  with  a  cutlass  and  pistol,  i^rang  firom  the  ~ 
upon  the  sand  bar :  as  the  Indians  came  on  they  fired 
liberatcly  at  them,  but  both  missed  their  aioK 
raged  by  this  failure,  the  fearless  devils  dashed      _ 
on,  brandishing  their  gleaming  tomahawks,  but  atteth^ 
not  a  sound.    Already  was  the  unfortunate  Bayatoa 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  bar,  when  be  felt  that  the  i 
were  immediately  upon  him. 

"Take,  take,  for  God*s  sake,  take  her  T  he 
with  a  desperate  eflbrt  he  threw  the  light  form  oT  titt 
still  unconscious  girl  into  the  arms  of  one  of  the  jomg 
men.    **  My  strength  is  quite  exhausted,  and  I  can  do  m 
more.'* 

For  the  first  time  a  yell  burst  from  the  lips  of  tho  bv- 
suing  savages,  as  they  saw  him,  to  whom  thtf  gnardttit 
ship  of  the  wretched  Clara  was  now  confided,  suddenly 
spring  from  the  sand  bar  into  the  lake,  and  in  a  few 
rapid  strokes  gain  the  side  of  the  boat  Leaving  the  hap. 
less  Baynton  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  eompaniotn,  tat 
foremost  darted  upon  the  bank,  burning  with  disafinaiiit- 
ment,  and  resolved  to  immolate  another  victim,    tor  a 
moment  lie  balanced  his  tomaliawk,  and  then  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought,  darted  it  at  the  covered  head  of  the 
youth  who  still  lingered  on  the  bar.  A  wcHi-timed  move- 
ment of  the  latter  averted  the  blow,  and  the  wiusang 
steel  passed  harmlessly  on.    A  guttural  **  ugh  !**  marfcfd 
the  disappointment  of  the  Indian,  now  r«luoed  to  hie^ 
scalping-kiiife ;  but  before  he  could  determine  whether  le, 
advance  or  to  retreat,  his  opponent  had  darted  npon  Idn^ 
and  with  a  single  blow  from  his  cutlass,  defi  luk  aloBH 
nearly  asunder*    The  next  instantaneous  purpose  dtVm 
victor  was  to  advance  to  the  rescue  of  the  ej  ~ 
Baynton ;  but,  when  he  turned  to  look  fi>r  him,  fal»^ 
the  mangled  form  of  what  had  once  been  tliat  _ 
and  handsome  officer  floating,  without  life  or  motion^oa, 
tbe  blood-stained  surface  of  the  Huron,  while  his  ficBMih' 
murderer^  calmly,  awaiting  the  approach  of  his 
nions,  held  up  tHe  reeking  scalp,  in  triumph^  to  the 
of  the  still  yelling  groups  withm  the  block-house* 

"  Noble,  generous,  seUldevotcd  fallow  1**  exchumod  1^. , 
youth,^as  he  fixed  his  burning  tearless  eye  for  a  nsoMent 
on  the  unfortunate  victim;  **even  you,  then,  ax«  m/L 
spared  to  tell  tJie  horrid  story  of  this  butchery;  yell^the 
fate  of  the  fallen  far,  far  more  enviable  than  tlmt  o^lbeee 
who  have  survived  this  day.**  •  He  then  committed  lie, 
cutlass  to  its  sheath;  and,  leaping  into  the  deep  i 
that  lay  beyond  the  bar,  was,  in  a  few  seccmdas 
more  in  the  stem  of  the  boat 

Meanwhile,  the  numerous  band,  who  followed  Umit 
two  first  fierce  comrades  into  the  lake,  bounded  rm^i^ 
forward  :  and,  so  active  were  their  movements,  tlmt,  ek 
almost  the  same  moment  when  the  second  of  the  yxwrite. 
had  gained  his  temporary  place  of  refuge,  they  stood  jvlU" 
ing  and  screaming  on  the  sand  bar  he  had  just  qnlfticJ  ■ , 
Two  or  three,  excited  to  desperation  by  the  blood 
had  seen  spilt,  plunged  unhesitatingly  mto  the  o| 
depths  of  the  lake;  axid  the  foremost  of  these 
destroyer  of  the  Ul-&ted  Baynton.    With  his 
scalping-knife  closely  clutched  between  his  teeth»  and- 
tomahawk  in  his  right  hand,  this  fierce  warrior  ^ 
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the  wares  Imtily  with  one  arm,  and,  immsl  temiy  as  io 
the  enrly  ^nrt  of  hU  parsuit,  urged  his  way  towajtis  the 
boat.  In  the  atem  of  this  a  few  planks  from  the  schooner 
had  been  firmly  ladiod,  to  serve  as  a  ehlelfi  against  the 
weapons  of  tbe  saTagcs,  and  was  so  arranged  as  to  con- 
oeal  an  within  while  retiring  from  the  shore.  A  smaJl 
apeitare  faad,^  howerer,  been  bored  for  the  purpose  of 
o^mcrwing  the'  movements  of  the  enemy  without  risk. 
ThroQgh  tins  an  eye  was  now  directed,  while  only  the 
Uades  of  the  oars  were  to  be  seen  pro|eclinf  from  the 
^OBt*s  skies  as  the^  reposed  in  their  rowlocks.  Enoou. 
raged  by  the  seenung  apathy  and  inertnoa  of  the  crew, 
the  swirondng  saTams  paused  not  to  consider  oi  con- 
seqoenoes,  but  eontmned  their  daring  eome  as  if  they 
had  apprehended  neither  risk  nor  restjtance.  Presently 
a  desperate  sptaah  was  heard  near  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
and  the  siniioailbrm  of  the  first  savage  wm  raised  abore 
the  gwnwale,  his  grim  &oe  looking  derilish^  in  its 
smeared  war-pahut,  and  his  fierce  eyes  gleaming  and 
rolling  Bke  frro-baOs  in  theh*  sockets.  Scare^  was  he  soon, 
however,  when  he  had  again  cfisappeared.  A  blow  from 
the  cvctiam  Chat  had  destiuyed  bis  companion  descended 
fiks  lightnii^  on  his  Bal»d  and  hairless  head ;  sad,  in 
the  agoiiy  of  doalh,  he  ratgkl  he  aeee  grini&ng  his  teeth 
agMBst  the  kmfe  which  the  JBStiactife  fcfoei^  ofhisna- 
tare  ftrbede  his  wKnyiMhing.  A  yeS  of  fiiry  burst 
Unm  tin  saitagcs  on  the  bar,  aad  praenlly  a  ifaower  of 
hsdfels  ran  whislfing  tktiifh  the  air.  Several  were 
hcnrd  atrikang  the  rade  vaiqmit  in  tiie  stem;  bat,  al- 
though the  bent  was  scvcel^  oat  oT  pssloUhat,  the  thick, 
neaa  of  tbe  wood  pcevcBtedujory  to  those  within.  Ano- 
ther fierce  yOl  fblknrad  thiaTolfoy;  and  then  nearly  a 
aeoee  of  warriocs^  giving  tiM&r  gwis  in  sfaarge  to  their 
comMnMoaa,  phragedfiirioasly  into  the  water;  and,  with 
an  air  of  t^  most  infiwiatpd  dttf  i lainsrtnn,  hn^l  rather 
than  swam  ahiag  its  sor&ee. 

**  How,  then,  myiadsv  gire  way,"  said  he  at  the  look. 
oiA;  **  there  ave  Bon  tfaui  a  doaan  of  the  devib  in  frill 
cry;  aad  oor  coif  efaance  is  in  fight!  Ha!  another 
hem  :"  aa,  taming  to  iaaoe  thex  directions,  he  chanced 


the  dark  hand  of  a  savy  at  that  moment  grasping 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  as  ir  with  a  view  to  roiard  her 


tbe  arrival  of  hia  enmpaaiona. 
ainr  blow  from  \m  eotlass  accompanied  these 
1%e  fingers,  divided  at  their  very  roots,  rolled  to 
the  bottom  of  ne  beat,  aad  the  carcass  of  the  savage 
dropped,  with  a  yeH  of  aogmsh,  fitf  in  the  rear.  The 
heavy  oar4dadea  of  tbe  seamen  now  made  pby,  dashing 
the  Uke  awar  in  sheets  of  foam;  and,  in  loss  than  five 


raiwnlps,  the  beads  of  tiie  swimming  savages  were  seen 
mingling  Vtke  so  many  rats  upon  tt^  water,  as  the^  re- 
turned once  mote  in  disappohrtment  from  their  fj^ntless 


CHAPTER  XXIT. 

The  son  bad  gone  down,  as  he  had  risen,  in  all  the 
gbciaonacaa  of  haaantmanal  splendour,  and  twilight  was 
now  fost  descending  on  the  waters  of  the  Huron.    A 
alight  breeae  was  jost  be^^ning  to  make  itself  fok  from 
the  land,  the  gradnal  ruing  oi  which  was  hailed  by 
many  an  anzioos  heart,  as  thie  schooner,  which  had  been 
ft^lrmg  vain  attempts  to  quit  her  anchorage  during  the 
day,  now  nrged  ber  light  bows  through  the  slightly  curl. 
ing  ciemcnL    A  death-like  silence,  mterrupt^  cnily  by 
tbe  low  gmff  votes  of  a  veteran  seaman,  as  no  issued,  in 
tsdmieal  langna^  the  necessary  orders  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the   le— ml,  prevailed  every,  where  along  her 
deeks.    The  dress  aiod  general  appearance  of  this  mdivi- 
dnal  annoDaced  him  for  a  petty  officer  of  the  royal  scr. 
Tiee;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  tone  of  authority  with 
whidh  he  ^loke,  he  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  tern- 
pomy  eommnnd.    The  crew,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
soida,  and  chiefly  veterans  «f  tbe  same  c&ss,  were  assem- 
'Ueiakmg  the  gangwavs,  each  man  wearing  a  brace  of 
pirtQli  in  the  fant,  whioii,  moreover,  secured  a  naked  cut- 
IsBsaromid  his  kdns;  aiid  these  now  lingered  near  the 
sieveni  guns  that  ware  thrown  out  from  their  gloomy 
looking  porta,  aa  if  ready  for  some  active  service.    Bat, 
aUHNigft  the  arming  e#  these  men  indicated  hostile  pre. 
peritian,  there  vraa  none  of  that  buoyancy  of  movement 
andamination  oCfoatareto  be  observed,  which  so  usually 
fhwacterise  the  indoaiitable  daring  of  the  British  sailor. 
Soaae  stood  leaning  their  heads  pennvely  on  their  hands 
against  the  T%ging  and  hamoMM^  tint  were  stowed 
away  along  tfte  bulwarks,  after  the  fiuhion  of  war  ships 
IB  bQaidiag;otberB|Wllh  anas  tightly  folded  across  their 
chesiB,  gaasd  evraestly  and  despondingly  on  the  burning 
foft  In  the  iliitaiif  i .  amid  the  relttng  volumes  of  smoke 
ud  flame  from  which,  ever  and  anon,  arose  the  fiendish 
yiA  of  those  wIkh  herjag  aiicady  sudwd,  w«e  notr  re- 


dacing  it  to  ashes.  Nor  was  thls^thc  only  object  of  their  I 
uttentioR.  On  the  sind  bank  alluded  to  in  our  last  chap- 
ter were  to  be  dimly  seen  through  Uie  growhig  dusk,  the 
dark  outlinea  of  many  of  tlie  savages,  who,  frantic  with 
rage  at  their  inability  to  devote  them  to  the  same  doom, 
wore  still  unwilling  to  quit  a  spot  which  approached 
thena  nearest  to  the  last  surviving  objects  of  their  enmity. 
Around  this  point  were  coUected  numerous  canoes,  filled 
also  with  warriors ;  and,  at  the  moment  when  the  vessel, 
obeying  the  impulse  given  by  her  flowing  sails,  glided 
flt>m  her  anchorage,  these  followed,  scudding  in  her 
wake,  and  made  a  show  of  attacking  her  in  the  stem. 
Tbe  sudden  yawing  of  the  schooner,  however,  in  bring- 
ing her  tier  of  bristling  ports  Into  view,  had  cheeked  the 
ardour  of  the  pursuing  fleet;  aad  the  discharge  of  a  rin- 
gle  gun,'dostroying  in  its  oourss  three  of  their  canoes, 
and  carrying  death  among  those  who  direeted  them,  had 
driven  them  back,  in  the  greatest  hurry  ^d  conflision, 
to  their  yetting  and  disappMnted  comrades. 

The  afler.<tock  of  the  schooner  presented  a  difibrent, 
theogh  not  less  ibmbre  and  (fisoouragtn^  scene.  -  On  a 
pile^mattrasses  lay  the  light  and  almost  inanimate  fohn 
of  Clara  de  Haldtmar;  hef  foir  and  redundant  heir  over, 
shadowing  her  pallid  brow  aad  check,  and  the  dress  tthe 
had  worn  at  the  moment  of  her  escape  fitan  the  fort  still 
spotted  with  the  blood  of  her  generous  but  nnfortmnle 
preserver.  Close  at  her  side,  with  her  bands  clasped  in 
bis,  while  he  watched  the  ezprossioa  of -deep  sidforiag 
reflected  from  each  set  fisatare,  and  yet  with  the  air  <^ 
one  pre-occupied  with  some  ether  sniMect  of  painfal  la. 
tercst,  sat,  on  an  empty  shetJmx,  the  yoang  man  in 
sailor's  atltire,  whose  cutlass  had  pesformed  &e  doable 
senrioc  of  destroying  his  own  imaiediste  opponent,  and 
avenging  the  death  of  the  devoted  Bayntsa.  At  the  head 
of  the  rude  oooch,  aad  leaning  against  a  portion  of  the 
schooncr*s  8tem.work,  stood  his  compamen,  who  from 
dclica<7  appeared  to  have  tamed  away  his  eyes  flam  the 
group  below,  merely  to  cast  them  vacantly  on  the  dark 
waters  through  which  the  vessel  was  now  beginning  to 
urge  her  course. 

Such  was  the  imihedfaite  positien  of  this  Httle  party, 
when  tbe  gun  fired  at  the  Indians  wo  heard  booming 
heavily  along  the  lake.  The  loud  report,  in  exciting 
new  sources  of  ahrm,  seemed  to  have  dusipated  the  speU 
that  Imd  hitherto  chaiaed  th»ener^^  and  perceptien  of 
the  still  weak,  but  now  higlily  excited  girL 

^  Oh,  Captain  Bayaton,  whm  are  we  7"  she  exclaimed, 
starting  up  suddenly  in  terror,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  him  who  sat  at  her  side,  as  if  she  woald  have  clung 
to  him  for  protection.  **  Js  the  horrid  massacre  not  finished 

fet  ?    Where  is  Madeline  7  where  is  my  cousin  7    Oil, 
cannot  leave  the  fort  without  her.** 

**•  Ha  \  whore  indeed  is  ahe7**  exclaimed  the  youth,  as 
he  clasped  his  trembling  and  scarcely  conscious  burden 
to  his  chest,  ^  Almightpr  God,  where  is  she  7**  llien, 
aflcr  a  short  pause,  and  m  a  voice  of  tender  but  exquisite 
anguish,  **  Clara,  my  beloved  sister,  do  you  not  know  me  7 
It  IS  not  Baynton  bfut  your  brother,  who  now  elaape  you 
to  his  breaking  heart.** 

A  deluge  oftears  was  the  only  answer  of  the  wretched 
girl.  Tlicy  were  the  first  she  hod  shed, — the  first  marks 
of  consciousness  she  had  exhibited.  Hitherto  her  heart 
bod  been  oppressed ;  every  fibre  of  her  brain  racked 
almost  to  bursting,  and  filled  only  vrith  ghastly  flitting 
visions  of  the  dreadful  horrors  she  had  seen  perpetrated, 
she  had  continued,  since  the  moment  of  her  fointing  in 
the  l>lock.hou8e,  as  one  bereft  of  all  memory  of  the  past, 
or  apprehension  of  the  present.  But  now,  the  full  out- 
pouring  ef  her  grief  rebcved  her  overcharged  brain  and 
heart,  even  while  the  confused  images  floating  before 
her  recollection  acquired  a  ntore  tangible  and  painflil 
character.  She  raised  herself  a  moment  firom  the  chest 
on  which  her  burning  bead  reposed,  looked  steadfastly  in 
the  foce  that  hung  anxiously  over  her  own,  and  saw  in. 
deed  that  it  was  her  brother.  Sho  tried  to  speak,  but 
she  could  not  utter  a  word,  for  the  memory  of  all  that 
had  occurred  that  fiital  morning  rushed  with  mountain 
weight  upon  her  flunting  spirit,  and  again  sho  wept,  and 
more  bitterly  than  before. 

The  young  man  pressed  ber  in  silence  to  his  chest ; 
nor  was  it  n^il  she  bad  given  full  vent  to  her  grie^  that 
he  ventured  to  address  her  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
immediate  sorrows.  At  len^rth,  when  she  appeared 
somewhat  calm,  he  obeervod,  m  a  voice  broken,  by  emo- 
tion,— 

**  Clara,  dearest,  what  account  have  you  to  give  me  of 
Madeline  7  Has  she  shared  the  fate  of  all  7  or  have  you 
reason  to  suppose  her  life  has  been  spared  ?** 

Another  burst  of  tears  succeeded  to  these  questions,  for 
coupled  with  the  name  of  her  cousin  arose  ul  tlie  horrid 
aarodit&oiui  oomiected  with  her  km.  As  soon,  however, 


as  she  could  compose  herself,  she  briefly 'stated  all  she 
had  witnessed  of  the  afiair,  fixun'  the  moment  when  the 
boat  of  the  schooner  was  seen  to  meet  the  strange  look- 
ing object  on  the  water,  to  that  when  she  had  beheld  her 
ill-faldl  cousin  borne  away  apparently  lifeless  in  the 
arms  of  the  tall  Indian  by  whom  she  had  been  captured. 

During  thb  recital,  the  heart  of  Captain  dc  Haldimar, — 
for  it  was  he, — beat  audibly  against  the  cheek  that  still 
reposed  on  his  breast;  but  when  his  sister  had,  in  a  faint 
voice,  closed  her  melancholy  narrative  with  the  manner 
of  her  eousin*s  disappearance,  he  gave  a  sudden  start, 
uttering  at  the  same  time  an  exclamation  of  joy. 

**  Thank  God,  she  stifl  lives!**  he  cried,  pressmg  his  sis- 
ter once  more  in  fondness  to  his  heart ;  tncn  turning  to 
his  oorapanion,  who,  although  seemingly  abst^cted,  had 
been  a  silent  and  attentive  witness  of  tlub  scene^— ^  By 
lieavcn  !  Valletort,  there  is  yet  a  hope.  She  it  was  indeed 
whom  we  saw  borne  out  c3^  the  ibrt,  and  subsequently 
made  to  walk  by  the  cruel  Indian  who  had  charge  of, 
her.** 

**  Valletort,  Valletort,**  murmnred  CSara  unconsciously, 
Iter  sick,  heart  throblffing  vdlh  she  knew  not  what  ''How 
is  this,  Frederick  7 — ^Where,  then,  is  Captain  Baynton  ? 
and  how  came  you  here  7** 

**'  Alas !  Chra,  poor  Baynton  is  no  more.  Even  at  the 
moment  when  he  oolifided  the  unconscious  burden, 
M-eserved  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life,  to  the  arms  of  Sir 
£vcrard  here,  he  foil  beneath  the  tomahawk  of  a  pursuing 
savage.  Poor,  ndble,  generous  Baynton,**  lie  continued, 
mournfully ;  **  to  him,  mdeed,  Clara,  are  jou  indebted  for 
your  lifo ;  yet  was  it  purchased  at  tlie  pnee  6f  his  own.** 

Again  the  pained  and  aflectidnate  girl  vpcpt  iMtterly, 
and  her  brother  proceeded  :— 

••  The  strange  object  you  saw  on  the  lake,  ray  love,  was  ^ 
nothinp^  more  than  a  canoe  disguised  with  leafy  boughs, 
in  which  Sir  Everard  Valletort  and  myself,  under  the 
guidance  of  old  Francois  of  the  Fleur  de  lis,  whom  yon 
must  reooUect,  have  made  the  dangerous  passage  of  the 
Sinclair  in  the  garb  of  duck  hunters^ — which  latter  we 
had  only  disearmd  on  reaching  the  schooner,  in-order  to 
assume  imothei'  we  conceived  bettor  suited  to  our  pur- 
pose.  Alas  !**  and  he  struck  his  hand  violently  against 
his  brow,  ''had  we  made  directly  for  the  shore  without 
touching  the  vessel  at  all,  there  might  have  been  time  to 
save  those  we  came  to  apprise  of  t^ir  danger.  Do  you 
not  think  there  vra8,,Vall3tort7** 

"  Most  assuredly  not,**  returned  his  companion,  onxi. 
ons  to  remove  the  impression  of  self.blame  that  existed 
in  the  mind  of  Captain  de  Haldimar.  "  From  tlie  mo. 
ment  of  our  reaching  the  schooner,  which  lay  imme- 
diately  in  our  route,  to  that  when  the  shoUt  was  raised 
by  the  savages  as  they  rushed  into  the  fort,  there  was 
scarcely  an  interval  of  three  minutes ;  and  it  would  have 
rcquir^  a  longer  period  to  have  enabled  us  even  to  gain 
the  shore.** 

"  Thank,  thank  yon  for  that  !**  exchumed  the  officer^ 
drawuig  himself  up  with  the  air  of  one  who  breathes 
more  freely.  '*  I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  ahd  honours 
of  the  imited  world,  that  such  a  cause  for  self-reproach, 
should  linger  on  my  mind.  By  heaven !  it  would  break 
my  heart  to  think  we  had  been  in  time  to  save  them,and 
yet  had  lost  the  opportunity  through  even  one  moment  of 
neglect.**  Then  turning  once  more  to  his  sister^ — ^"Now, 
Clara,  that  I  see  you  in  ^afoty,  I  have  another  sacred 
duty  to  perform.    1  must  leave  vou,  but  not  alone.** 

"What  mean  yon,  Frederick 7**  exclaumed  his  agi. 
fated  sister,  clinging  more  closely  to  his  embrace. 
"  Scarce  have  we  met,  and  yon  talk  (^]eav]ng<mc  Oh^ 
wluther  would  yon  go  7** 

"  Surely,  my  love,"  and  he  spoke  half  reproechfnlly, 
although  with  tenderness  of  accent,  "my  meaning  must 
be  obvious.  But  what  do  I  say?  You  know  it  not. 
Madeline  stifl  lives.  We  saw  her,  as  we  pulled  towards 
the  sliorei  led  across  the  clearing  in  'the  direction  of 
Cfabouiga.  Hear  me,  then:  the  canoe  in  wliich  we 
came  is  stiU  towing  from  the  vessel*s  stem,  and  in  this 
do  I  mean  to  embark,  without  fnrther  loss  of  time,  in 
search  of  her  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  existence.  I 
know,**  he  pursued  with  emotion, "  I  have  but  little  hope 
of  rescuing,  even  if  I  do  succeed  ii^  finding  her:  but  at 
least  I  shul  not  have  to  suffer  under  the  seLf.reproach  of 
having  neglected  the  only  chance  that  now  lies  within 
my  reach,  ff  she  be  dioomed  to  die,  I  shall  then  have 
nothing  left  to  live  for except  you,  Clara,**  he  con- 
cluded, after  a  pause,  pressing  the  weeping  girl  to  his 
heart,  as  he  remarked  bow  much  she  seemed  pained  by 
the  declaration. 

Having  placed  his  sister  once  more  on  the  couch,  and 
covered  her  with  a  cbak  that  had  been  bropffht  from  the 
oabin  of  the  uofortonate  commander,  Caplam  de  Haldi- 
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mmr  now  rose  firem  his  humble  seat,  ind  grasping  the 
band  of  his  firiend, — 

**  VaUetort,**  he  said,  '**  I  commit  this  dear  girl  to  your 
keeping*  HHherto  we  have  been  equal  sharers  in  an  en- 
ierpriso  having  for  its  object  the  preservation  of  our  mu. 
ttuu  eompanioQs  and  friendsu  At  present,  interests  of  a 
aiore  pcraooii  nature  occupy  m  j  attention ;  and  to  these 
hkwki  I  devote  myself  alone.  I  trust  you  will  reach  De- 
troit ill  safety ;  and  when  you  have  delivered  my  unfor. 
tunate  sister  into  the  amn  of  her  father,  you  wiU  say  to 
him  firom  me,  I  could  not  survive  the  loss  of  that  being  to 
whom  I  bftd  sworn  etiAmal  fidelity  and  affbction.  Francois 
must  be  my  only  companion  on  this  occasion.  Naj***  he 
cootinned,  pointing  to  his  sister,  in  answer  to  the  rism^  re- 
I9onstranoeof  the  baronet,  ^  will  you  desert  the  j>recious 
charge  i  bwre  confided  to  your  keeping  7  RecoHcct, 
ITaMetortt'^in  a  more  subduea  tone,  ^that  besides  your, 
•df,  there  will  be  none  near  her  but  riide  and  uneducated 
sailors s-vhoojest  men  enough  in  their  way,  it  is  true; 
hut  not  the  sort  of  people  to  wborii  I  should  like  to  con- 
fi^  my  poor  sister.** 

The  :ivarm  and  silent  pressure  by  Sir  Everard  of  his 
hand  ao^^ounced  his  participation  in  the  sentiment ;  and 
Captain  de  Haldimar  now  hastened  forward  to  apprise 
the  Canadian  of  his  purpose.  He  found  mine  host  of  the 
Fleur  de  lis  seated  in  the  forecastle  of  the  schooner ;  and 
Fith  ftp  ftir  of  the  most  perfect  unconcern  discussing  a 
BUbstaptii^  meaL  ccmsbung  of  dried  uncooked  venison, 
raw  ofldons,  and  Indian  com  bread,  the  contents  of  a 
large  bag  or  wallet  that  lay  at  Ms  foet  No  sooner,  how- 
ejrer,  ba?  the  impatitot  officer  communicated  his  design, 
asking  at  the  same  time  if  he  mi^ht  expect  his  assistance 
jin  the  enterprise,  than  the  unfimshed  meal  of  the  Cana- 
4jjan  was  discontinued,  the  wallet  refilled,  and  the  large 
greasy  clasp-knifo  with  which  the  portions  had  been 
seJMurated,  dosed  and  thrust  into  a  pocket  of  his  blanket 

^  I  iMI  ffo  to  da  devils  for  you,  capitaine,  if  we  must,** 
hfi  said,  as  he  raised  his  portly  form,  not  witliout  effort, 
i^om  the  deck,  sLapimig  the  tfhoolder  of  the  oflSoer  at  the 
same  time  aQmewnat  rudely  with  his  hand.  There  was 
n9thing:,  however,  offensively  fomiliar  in  this  action.  It 
expressed  merely  the  devotcdness  of  heart  with  which  the 
man  Jent  j^mself  to  ibto  service  to  which  he  had  pledged 
himself,  and  was  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise  to 
him  to  whom  it  was  directed.  Captain  de  Haldimar  took 
it  in  the  light  in  which  we  have  jusf  shown  it,  and  he 
grasped  and  shook  the  rough  hand  of  the  Canadian  with 
an  earnestness  highly  grati^inff  to  the  latter. 

Every  thiuff  was  now  in  readiness  for  their  departure. 
The  ci^ioe,  still  covered  with  its  streaming  boughs,  was 
drawn  clo^  up  to  the  gangway,  and  a  few  hasty  neces- 
saries ^rown  in.  Wlule  this  was  passing,  the  officer 
had  figun  a^pumed  his  disguise  of  a  duek-hunter ;  and 
he  now  appeared  in  the  bluiket  costume  in  which  we 
intro4\iced  Sir  Everard  and  himself  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter* 

• 

«*  If  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  put  in  my  oar,  your  hon- 
our,**— said  the  veteran  boatswain,  on  whom  the  com- 
ngtfLi\d  i>f  ^h0  scliooner  had  fallen,  as  he  now  advanced, 
l-olline^  his  quid  in  his  mouth,  and  dropping  his  bat  ou 
his  shoulder,  while  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which 
clutclied  it  were  busily  occupied  in  scratching  his  bald 
h^ad^ — ^  if  I  may  bo  so  bold,  there  is  another  chap  here 
as  might  l^ltpr  ^^ffo  your  h6noi^*s  Durpose  than  that 
'e^e  fat  Canf4;an,  who  seet^s  to  Ihjni  ofily  of  stuffing 
while  his  hettjors  are  fastii)g." 

^^  And  who  is  l^e,  m^  good  MuUins  T*  MM\fid  Captain 
jde  Haldimar. 

**  >y^y«  that  *ere  Ingian^  your  honour,  i|s  began  the 
hiptchery  }a  the  fort,  yonder,  by  trying  to  kijl  Jack  Ful- 
ler whijie  ^  hti^  asleep  this  morning,  wf^ting  for  the 
icaptsin  in  thp  ji^ly  boat^  Jack  never  seed  him  coming, 
until  he  lelt  his  bUck  hands  upon  his  throat,  and  then 
he  ups  with  the  tiller  %t  h|s  noddle,  ond  senjjs  him 
floundering  across  the  boat's  thwarts  like  a  flat-fish.  I 
thought,  your  honour,  seeing  as  how  I  have  got,  the 
fiOpam^Dd  of  the  schooner,  of  tying  him  up  to  the  majn- 
m;ist^  apd  living  him  two  or  three  round  do^p  ar  po, 
a^d  then  sending  h^m  to  swim  among  tbo  mascannungy 
with  a  twenty.four  poqnd  shot  in  his  neckcfoth ;  but, 
seeing  as  hpw  yoijir  t^opour  is  going  among  the^i  sa- 
•  varies  ^in.i  thoagb^  as  how  some  good  might  b^  d^ne 
with  him,  if  yoi^r  honour  could  contrive  to  keep  \i\m  in 
tow,  and  close  yn^/  your  lee  quarter,  to  prevent  his  es- 
jcape.** 

^  At  all  •voQts,''  returned  ihe  officer,  afle^  a  pause  of 
jiome  jnoinonts^  during  which  he  appeared  to  be  delibe- 
^ing  oo  his  oeurte  or  action,  *^  it  m%j  be  dangerous  to 
keep  him  in  the  vessel ;  and  yet,  if  we  ta)^e  hiin  ashore. 


he  may  be  the  means  of  our  more  immediate  destruc- 
tion ;  unless,  indeed,  as  you  observe^  he  can  be  so  secur- 
ed as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  escape :  but  that  1 
K  I™    .„  ^^  kttUius?    J 


IS 


very  much  doubt  indeed.    Where 
nhould  Itke  to  see  and  question  him.** 

*•  He  shall  be  up,  your  honour,  in  no  time,"  replied 
the  sailor,  once  more  resuming  his  hat,  and  moving  a 
pace  or  two  forward.  Then  addressing  two  or  three 
men  in  the  starboard  gangway  in  the  authoritative  tone 
of  command :— **  Bear  a  hand  there,  my  men,  and  cast 
off  the  lashings  of  thut  black  Ingian,  and  send  him  aft, 
here,  to  the  officer.** 

The  order  was  speedily  executed.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  Indian  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  his  hands  firmly 
secured  behind,  and  his  brad  sunk  upon  his  chest  in  sul- 
len despon<ieney.  In  the  increasing  gloom  in  which 
objects  were  now  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
indistinct,  it  was  impossibJe  for  Captsiin  de  Haldimar  to 
distinguish  his  foatures;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  outline  of  the  Indian's  form  that  impressed  him 
with  the  eoAviction  he  had  seen  it  before.  Advancing 
a  paoe  or  two  forward,  he  pronounced,  in  an  emphatic 
and  audible  whisper,  the  name  of**  Oucanasta!" 

Tlie  Indian  gave  an  involuntary  start, — uttered  a 
deep  interjectioiMl  ^  Ugh  !'*— and,  raisins  his  head  from 
his  chest,  fixed  his  eye  heavily  on  the  officer. 

^^  Hookvnaster !— ^Hookynaster  !**  growled  Jack  Ful- 
ler, who  had  folfowed-to  bear  the  examination  of  his 
immediate  captive :  ^  why,  your  honour,  that  jaw-break- 
ing name  reminds  me  as  how  the  chap  had  a  bit  of  a 
paper  when  I  chucked  him  into  the  jolly  boat,  stuck  in 
his  girdle.  It  was  covered  over  with  pencil-narks,  as 
writing  like ;  bat  all  was  rubbed  oat  agin,  except  some 
such  Sort  of  a  name  as  that.** 

«'  Where  is  it  7— what  have  you  done  with  it  ?**  hastily 
asked  Captain  de  Haldimar. 

*!  Here,  in  my  backy-box,  your  honour.  I  kept  it  safe, 
thinking  as  how  it  might  sarve  to  let  us  know  all  about 
it  afterwards." 

The  sailor  now  drew  from  the  receptacle  just  named 
a  dirty  pisce  of  folded  paper,  deeply  impregnated  with 
the  perfume  of  stale  and  oft  lechewed  quids  of  coarse 
tobaeoo;  and  then,  with  the  air  of  one  conscious  of  hav- 
ing  **  rendered  the  state  some  service,**  hitched  up  his 
trowsers  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  extend- 
ed  the  important  document. 

To  glance  his  eye  hurriedly  over  the  paper  by  the 
light  of  a  dark  lanthorn  that  had  meanwhile  been 
brought  upon  deck.  Unclasp  his  hunting-knife,  and  di- 
vide the  ligatures  of  the  captive,  and  then  warmly  press 
his  liberated  hands  within  his  own,  were,  with  Captain 
de  Haldimar,  but  the  work  of  a  minute. 

**  Hilloa  !  which  the  devil  way  does  the  wind  blow 
now  r*  muttered  Fuller,  the  leer  of  self-satisfaction  that 
had  hitherto  played  in  his  eye  rapidly  giving  place  to 
an  air  of  seriousness  and  surprise ;  an  expression  that 
was  not  at  all  diminished  by  an  observation  from  his 
new  commander. 

^  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Jack,**  said  the  latter,  impres- 
sively ;  **  1  dou*t  protend  to  have  more  gumption  (qu.  dis- 
cernment 7)  thun  my  messmates ;  but!  can  see  through 
a  millstone  as  clear  as  any  man  as  ever  heaved  a  lead 
in  these  here  lakes ;  and  may  I  never  pipe  boatswain*8 
whistle  again,  if  you  ar*n*t,  some  how  or  other,  in  the 
wrong  box.    That  *ere  Ingian  *s  one  of  us  !** 

The  fbelings  of  Captain  de  Haldimar  may  easily  be 
comprehended  by  our  readers,  when,  on  glancing  at  the 
paper,  he  found  himself  confirmed  in  the  impression 
previously  made  on  him  by  the  outline  of  the  captive*^ 
form.  The  writing,  nearly  obliterated  by  damp,  bad 
been  rndely  traced  by  his  own  pencil,  on  a  leaf  torn 
from  his  pocket-book  on  the  night  of  his  visit  to  the 
Indian  encampment,  and*  at  the  moment  when,  seated 
on  the  fatal  log,  Oucanasta  had  generously  promise>< 
her  assistance  in  at  least  rescuing  his  betrotlied  bride. 
They  were  addressed  to  Major  de  Haldimar,  and  briefly 
stated  that  a  treacherous  plan  was  in  contemplation  by 
the  enemy  to  surprise  the  fort,  which  the  bearer,  Ouca- 
nasta (the  latter  word  sp'ongly  marked),  would  fully  ex- 
plain, if  she  could  possjbly  obtain  access  within.  From 
the  narrative  ent^r^d  into  by  Qlara,  who  had  particular- 
ly dwelt  on  the  emotions  of  four  that  had  sprung  up  in 
her  OW9  .ai)d  poi)si|)*s  he&rt  b^  the  sudden  transforma- 
tion of  a  'Supposed  harmless  beaver  into  a  fierce  and 
threatening  sq>agr,  ho  had  no  difficulty  in  solving  the 
enij^ma. 

The  Indian,  in  whong  he  l^d  pecpj^njsed  the  young 
diief  who  had  saved  him  from  the  fury  of  Waoousta, 
bad  evidently  been  won  upon  by  his  sister  to  perform  a 
service  which  Q^ered  ffp  ^Qc^  less  di£|ci4ty  to  a  war- 


rior than  to  a  woman ;  and  it  was  ckiar,  that,  finding  all 
other  means  of  communication  with  the  fort,  undisco- 
vered by  his  own  people,  impracticable,  he  bad  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  when^  ho  saw  the  boat  wait* 
ing  on  the  strand,  to  assume  a  disguise  so  well  adaptCKl 
to  insure  success.  It  was  no  remarkable  thing  to  see 
t)oth  the  beaver  and  the  otter  moving  oo  the  calm  sof- 
fkce  of  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  the  forts,  even  at 
mid-day ;  and,  occupied  as  the  Indians  were,  to  a  man, 
at  that  moment  with  their  cruel  projects,  it  was  by  no 
means  likely  that  their  attention  should  have  l>een  call* 
ed  off  from  these  to  so  apparently  unimportant  a  cir. 
cumstance.  The  act  that  had  principally  alarmed  the 
cousins,  and  terminated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  sadden 
attack  of  the  sailor,  had  evidently  been  misconceived. 
The  hand  supposed  to  be  feeling  for  the  heart  of  the 
sluggard,  had,  in  all  probability,  been  placed  on  his 
chest  with  a  view  to  arouse  him  from  his  sluiuher; 
while  that  which  was  believed  to  have  been  dropt  to  the 
handle  of  his  knifo,  was,  in  reality,  merely  seokinjr  the 
paper  that  contained  the  announcement,  which,  it  then 
delivered,  might  have  saved  the  garrison. 

Such  was  the  train  of  conjecture  that  now  pa— cii 
through  the  mind  of  the  officer ;  but,  although  he  thus  ' 
placed  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  in  the  roost  favourable 
light,  his  impression  received  no  confirmation  from  the 
lips  of  the  latter.  Sullen'  and  doggedly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  release  from  his  bonds,  this  Oittawa  hunff  hie 
head  upon  his  chest,  with  his  eyes  riveted  on  thedtftk, 
and  obstinatdv  refused  to  answer  every  question  pot  to 
him  by  his  deliverer.  This,  however,  did  not  the  less 
tend  to  ooofirm  Captain  de  Haldimar  in  his  belie£  Ha 
knew  enough  of  the  Indian,  character,  to  understand 
the  indignant,  and  even  revengeful  spirit  likely  to  be 
aroused  by  the  treatment  the  savase  had  met  with  ia 
return  for  his  intended  services.  He  was  aware  that, 
witliuut  pausing  to  reflect  ou  the  foot,  that  the*  sailor, 
ignorant  of  his  actual  purpose,  could  merely  have  seea 
in  him  an  enemy  in  the  act  of  attempting  his  life,  the 
chief  would  only  consider  and  inflame  himself  over  the 
recollection  of  the  blow  inflicted ;  and  that,  with  the 
true  obstinacy  of  his  race,  he  would  rather  suffiMr  eapti* 
vity  or  death  itself,  than  humble  tlie  haughty  pride  of 
his  nature,  by  ooridescendinr  to  an  expbnation  with 
those  by  whom  he  felt  himseH  so  deeply  injured.  Still, 
even  amid  all  his  own  personal  griefs, — giiofs  that  ren- 
dered the  boon  in  some  degiee  at  present  valueless, — 
Captain  de  Haldimar  could  not  forgot  that  the  youth, 
no  matter  by  what  motive  induced,  had  rescued  him 
from  a  dreadful  death  on  a  previous  oecasioo.  With 
the  generous  warmth,  therefore,  of  a  grateful  mind,  be 
now  sought  to  impress  on  the  Indian  the  deep  sense  of 
obligation  under  which  he  laboured ;  explaining  at  the 
same  time  the  very  natural  error  into  which  tne  saikir 
had  fallen,  and  concluding  with  a  declaration  that  be 
was  free  to  quit  the  vessel  in  the  canoe  in  which  lie 
himself  was  about  to  take  his  departure  for  the  shore, 
in  search  of  her  whom  his  sister  had  pledged  herself, «t 
all  hazards,  to  save. 

The  address  of  the  officer,  touching  and  impressive  as 
language  ever  is  that  comes  from  tlie  heart,  was  not  al- 
together without  effect  ou  the  In<|ian.    Several  limes 
he  interrupted    him   with   a   short,  quick,  approviug 
*^  Ugh  !*'  and  when  he  at  length  received  the  assuranee 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  prisoner,  he  raised  his  eyes  ra- 
pidly, alihough  without  moving  his  head,  lo  Uic  counte- 
nance of  bis  deliverer.     Already  were  his  lips  opening, 
to  speak  for  the  first  time,  when  the  attention  of  tlie 
group  around  him  was  arrested  by  his  giving  a  suddem 
start  of  surprise.    At  the  same  moment  he  raided  hie 
head,  stretched  his  neck,  threw  foraard  his  right  ear« 
and,  uttering  a  loud  and  emphatic  ^*  Waugh  !**  poiniei 
with  his  finger  over  the  bows  of  the  vessel. 

All  listened  for  upwards  of  a  minute  in  mute  sue* 
pense;  and  then  a  faint  and  scarcely  distinguishabto 
sound  was  heard  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed. 
Scarcely  had  it  floated  on  the  air,  when  a  shiill,  loud, 
and  prolonged  cry,  of  peculiar  tendency,  burst  hurriedly 
and  eagerly  fiom  the  Hps  of  the  captive ;  and,  spreading- 
ovor  the  broad  expanse  of  water,  seemod  to  be  re-eohood 
back  from  every  point  of  the  surrounding  shore. 

Great  was  tb^  confusion  that  followed  this  startling- 
yell  on  the  decks  of  the  schooner.  **  Cut  the  heU-tiend 
down  I** — **  Chuck  him  overboard  !** — **  We  are  betray- 
ed !**—•**  Every  man  to  bis  gun!**— ** Put  the  crafk 
about  !**  were  among  the  numerous  exclamations  thai 
now  rose  simultaneously  from  at  least  twenty  lips,  and 
almost  drowned  the  loud  shriek  that  burst  again  fhxn 
the  wretched  Clara  de  Haldimar. 

^Stop,  MdUiosI— Stop,  meq:**  shouted  Captain  de 
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UaldiiDftr,  finDly,  «•  the  exeitod  bcwiUwain,  with  two  or 
three  of  his  compftDions,  noir  advanced  with  the  ioten- 
tioa  of  laying  Tioient  hands  oo  the  Indian.  ^  1  will 
answer  for  hu  fidelity  with  my  life,  f f  be  be  falM,  it 
will  be  lime  enough  to  panish  him  afterwards;  bat  let 
1M  calmly  await  the  issue  like  men.  Hear  me,**  be 
proceeded,  as  be  remarked  their  incrednlovs,  uncertain, 
and  still  threatoning  air; — ^^'this  Indian  saved  me  from 
the  Uxnahawka  of  his  tribe  not  a  week  ago ;  and,  even 
now,  he  has  become  oar  captive  in  the  act  of  taking  a  note 
from  me  to  the  garrison,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger. 
Bat  for  that  slambering  fool,*^  he  added,  bitterly,  point- 
ing  to  Ful&er,  who  slept  when  he  should  have  watched, 
*yaQ  fort  woald  not  now  have  been  what  it  is^ — a  mass 
of  smoking  ruins.  He  has  an  ocean  of  biood  upon  his 
soul,  that  aU  the  waters  of  the  Huron  can  never  wash 
ootr 

Struck  by  the  vehement  manner  of  the  officer,  and 
the  disclosure  be  had  just  made,  the  sailors  sank  once 
more  into  inaction  and  silence.  The  boatswain  alone 
spoke. 

**I  thoaghU  your  honour,  as  bow  Jack  Fuller,  who 
sartainly  is  a  better  band  at  a  anoose  than  a  watch,  had 
got  into  a  bit  of  a  mess;  but,  shiver  my  topsails,  if  I 
UmiA  it 's  quite  foir  to  blame  him,  neither,  for  clapping 
a  stopper  en  the  Ingian's  cable,  seeing  as  how  he  was 
nrpefting  a  shot  between  wind  and  water.  Still,  as  the 
chap  turns  out  to  bo  an  honest  cbap«  and  bas  saved  your 
bonoor*s  Kfo  above  all,  I  don't  much  care  if  I  give  him 
a  gripw    Hera,  old  follow,  tip  us  yoor  fist  r* 

Witkeut  sesming  to  understand  that  bi»  cry  had  been 
prodncCive  of  general  and  intenee  alarm  throughout  the 
vessel,  the  Indian  bad  viewed  the  sodden  rushing  of  the 
crew  towards  him  as  an  act  of  gratuitous  hostility ;  and, 
wttbont  shrinking  from  the  attack,  bad  onoe  more  re* 
soflMd  bi»  origfoai  air  of  dcig;|ed  sullenncss.  It  was 
evident  to  him,  from  tbe  discossjoo  going  on,  that  some 
violence,  about  to  be  efiered  to  his  person,  had  only 
been  prevmaitd  by  tbe  interforence  of  the  officer.  With 
tbe  natoral  banghtinees  of  hb  >&vtge  nature,  he  there- 
fore rejected  tbe  overtares  of  tbe  isuor,  whose  hand  he 
bad  observed  among'  tbe  first  that  were  raised  against 

Wbfle  tbe  angry  boatswain  was  yet  roUinpf  his  quid 
within  hSm  capacious  jaws,  laekfaig  bis  brain  for  the 
struaseat  kngiisge  wbierein  to  rive  vent  to  bis'lndiraa- 
tion,  bis  ears  were  soddeaJv  sainted  by  a  low  but  clear 
*"  HiBoar  ftora  tbe  bows  of  the  schooner. 

*  ^«  *7  ^  ^"^'^  ^^  brief  response. 

**  Iwe  *s  soaae&ing  approaching  us  ahead,  on  the 
weaUier  fore  quarter,"  contuned  m  same  voice,  which 
tbat  of  tbe  man  oo  tbe  look-out 


The  most  profound  sOence  now  pervaded  the  deck. 
Every  individBa^  iDchu^ng  Captain  de  Haldimar  and 
tbe  boatswain,  bad  flown  to  the  gangway  of  the  quarter 
indicated,  which  vras  on  the  side  occupied  by  the  couch 
of  tbe  unfortunate  Clu^    Presently  a  noise  like  that 
produced"  by  a  single  paddle  rapidly  dividing  the  water, 
was  beard  by  every  anxious  ear.    Ni^t  had  long  since 
thrown  her  mantle  over  the  surroundmg  waste ;  and  all 
thai  was  to  be  seen  reflected  from  tho  bosom  of  tbe 
^radoaOy  dsrkening  river,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  yet 
inctpieot  bieeie,  were  a  firw  stragj^ing  stars,  that  here 
and  tbne  appeared  in  the  overcast  heavens.    Hitherto  no 
obiect  ooold  be  discovered  by  those  who  strained  their 
cryes  eagoiy  and  painfully  through  the  gloom,  although 
the  aoimds  became  at  each  moment  more  distinct.  It  was 
evident  tbe  party,  guided  by  the  noise  of  the  rippling 
wawes  that  til  mm  the  bovrs  of  the  schooner,  was  en- 
abbed  to  follow  up  a  course,  the  diroct  clue  to  which  had 
been  mficated  by  the  cry  of  the  captive.    Every  man 
stood  near  bis  gun  on  the  starboard  battery,  and  the 
baniBg  Tt'*iM>«  banging  over  their  respective  buckets 
nmttf  to  be  amaed  at  a  moment's  notice.    Still,  but  little 
room  Iw  apprBbeasion  existed :  for  the  practised  ear  of 
the  n^naers  could  easily  leU  that  a  solitary  bark  alone 
apptiaefaed-,  and  of  one,  or  even  ten,  they  entertained  no 
tear.    Suddenly,  as  the  course  of  the  vessel  was  now 
changed  a  poiat  to  windward, — a  movement  that  brought 
her  bows  more  off  the  adjacent  shore, — the  sound,  in 
which  sH  were  more  or  less  interested,  was  heard  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  oS,  and  in  a  line  with  the 
gmgw^  at  which  tne  principal  of  the  crew  were  assem- 
bled,   in  die  next  minute  tbe  low  hull  of  a  canoe  came 
in  swbt,  and  M^wfi  a  tall  and  solitary  human  firure  was 
seea  m  tbe  stem,,  bending  altemately  to  the  right  and  to 
tbe  left,  as  the  paddle  was  rapidly  and  successively 
changed  from  side  to  side. 

AnoOier  deep  and  exulting  **  Cgh  !**  was  now  heaved 
torn  the  chest  of  tl^  Indian,  wiio  stood  cahnly  oa  the 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

The  night  passed  away  without  fiirtlier  event  on  board 
the  schocmer,  yet  in  all  the  anxiety  that  might  be  sup. 
posed  incident  to  men  so  peril6usly  fitoiited.    Habits  of 


spot  on  which  he  had  first  rested,  while  Fuller  prepared  a 
coil  of  ropo  to  throw  to  the  active  steersman. 

^  Avast  there.  Jack  !**  growled  the  boatswain,  address- 
ing the  saikir ;  **  how  can  the  stranger  keep  the  bow  of 
his  crail  on,  and  grapple  at  the  same  time  ?    Just  pass 
one  end  of  the  cou  round  your  waist,  and  swing  yourself 
gently  into  her.** 

The  head  of  the  canoe  was  now  near  enough  for  the 
purpose.  Th6  'f^?'  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^*^  desired,  having  pre- 
viously divotfted  himself  of  his  shoes,  and  leaping  forward, 
alighted  on  what  appeaced  to  be  a  bundle  of  blankets 
stowed  away  in  her  bows.  No  sooner,  however,  bad  he 
secured  his  footing,  when  with  another  desperate  leap, 
and  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  all  around,  he  bounded 
Mice  more  to  the  dock  of  the  schooner,  his  countenance 
exhibiting  every  mark  of  superstitious  alarm.  In  tbe 
act  of  qmtting  the  canoe  he  had  spurned  her  violently 
several  feet  from  the  vessel,  which  the  silent  steersman 
was  afain  making  €\Gry  effort  to  reach. 

**  Why,  what  the  devil*s  the  matter  with  you  now?'* 
exclaimed  the  rough  boatswain,  who,  as  well  as  Captain 
de  Haldimar  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  had  <|oitted  tbe 
gangway  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  con- 
duct  **  Damn  my  eyes,  if  you  ar*nt  wof  se  scared  than 
when  tbe  Ingian  stood  over  you  in  the  jolly  boat.** 

"  Scared,  ay,  to  be  sure  I  am ;  and  so  would  vou  be 
scared  too,  if  you  'd  a  sce'd  what  I  did.  May  1  never 
touch  the  point  at  Portsmouth,  if  I  a*n*t  seen  her  ghost** 

♦♦  Where  ?— whose  ghost  ? — what  ghost  ?— what  do  you 
mean,  Jack  ?**  exclaimed  several  of  the  startled  men  in 
the  same  breath,  while  the  superstitious  dread  so  oom- 
mon  to  mariners  drew  them  still  closer  in  the  group  that 
encircled  their  conipanion. 

"  Well,  then,  as  I  am  a  miserable  sinner,*'  returned  tbe 
man,  impressively,  and  in  a  low  tone,  **  I  see'd  in  the 
bows  of  the  canoe, — and  the  hand  that  steered  it  was  not 
made  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ours, — what  do  you  think  7 — 
the  ghost  of—" 

Captain  de  Haldimar  heard  no  more.  At  a  single 
bouAd  he  had  gained  the  ship's  side.  He  strained  his 
eyes  anxiously  over  the  gangway  in  search  of  tha  canoe, 
but  it  was  gone.  A  dcathHike  silenoe  throughout  the 
deck  followed  the  communication  of  tbe  sailor,  and  in 
that  pause  the  sound  of  the  receding  boat  could  be  heard, 
not  ufgpd,  as  it  had  approached,  by  one  paddle,  but  by 
two.  The  heart  of  the  officer  throbbed  almost  to  sufib^ 
cation;  and  his  firmness,  hitherto  supported  by  the 
manly  energies  of  his  nature,  now  failed  him  quite.  Heed-^ 
less  of  appearances,  regardless  of  being  overlooked,  he 
tottered  like  a  drunken  man  for  support  against  the  main- 
tnast  For  a  moment  or  two  he  leant  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  with  the  air  of  one  immersed  in  the  most  profound 
abstraction ;  while  the  crew,  at  once  alarmed  and  touched 
by  the  deep  distress  into  wluch  this  mysterious  circum- 
stance  had  plunged  him,  stood  silently  and  respectfully 
watching  his  emotion.  Suddenly  he  started  fi-om  his 
attitude  of  painful  repose,  like  one  awakening  fVom  a 
dream,  and  demanded  what  had  become  of  the  £idian. 

Every  one  looked  around,  but  the  captive  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.  Search  was  made  below,  both  in  the 
cabin  and  in  the  fore  decks,  and  men  were  sent  up  alofl 
to  see  if  he  had  secreted  himself  in  the  rigging ;  but  all 
returned,  stating  he  was  no  where  to  be  found.  He  had 
disappeared  from  the  vessel  altogether,  yet  no  one  knew 
how;  for  he  had  not  been  observed  to  stir  fVom  the  spol 
on  which  he  had  first  planted  himself.  It  was  plain 
however,  he  had  joined  the  mysterious  party  in  the  canoo, 
fi'om  the  fiu^  of  the  second  paddle  having  been  detected ; 
and  all  attempts  at  pursuit,  without  endangering  the 
vessel  on  the  shallows,  whither  the  course  of  the  fugitives 
was  now  directed,  was  declared  by  the  boatswain  utterly 
impracticable. 

The  anuounoement  of  the  Indian's  disappearance 
seemed  to  put  the  climax  to  the  despair  of  the  unfortun- 
ate  officer.  **  Then  b  our  every  hope  lost !"  he  groaned 
aloud,  as,  quitting  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  he  slowly 
traversed  the  deox,  and  once  more  stood  at  the  side  of 
his  no  less  unhappy  and  excited  sister.  For  a  moment 
or  two  he  remained  with  his  arms  folded  jusross  his 
chest,  gazing  on  the  dark  outline  of  her  form ;  and  then, 
in  a  wild  paroxysm  of  silent,  tearless  grief,  threw  himself 
suddenly  on  the  edge  of  the  couch,  and  clasping  her  in  a 
long  dose  embrace  to  his  audibly  beating  heart,  lay  like 
one  bereft  of  all  sense  and  oansdousness  of  surrounchng 
objeoCs. 


km^  since  acquired  superstition,  too  powerfbl  to  be 
easily  shaken  off^  moreover,  contribuled  to  tbe  dejactioa 
of  thie.  mariners,  among  whom  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  believed  the  silent  steersman  was  in  reality 
what  their  comrade  bad  represented,— «n  immaterial 
being,  sent  from  tbe  world  of  spirits  to  warn  them  of 
some  impending  eriL  What  principally  gave  weight 
to  this  iuiprsasioa  were  tbe  repeatod  asseverations  of 
Fuller, durinr  the  sleepless  nigbt  passed  by  aU  on  deck, 
that  what  be  had  seen  was  no  other,  oould  be  no  other, 
than  a  ghost )  exhibiting  in  its  huej^ss,  fleshless  cheek, 
the  well  known  lineaments  of  one  who  was  sopposod  to 
be  no  more ;  and,  if  the  story  of  their  conurade  bad 
needed  confirmation  among  meik  in  whom  fitith  in, 
rather  than  love  ibr,  tbe  aiarvellous  was  a  constitutional 
ingredient,  the  terrible  efiect  that  seemed  to  have  been 
produced  oo  Captain  de  Haldimar  by  tbe  sama  m3rsto« 
rious  visiution  would  have  been  more  than  eoaelusive. 
The  very  appearance  of  the  nigbt,  too,  favaared  the  de- 
lusion. The  heavens,  comparatively  clear  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  canoe  approaebed  the  vessel,  became 
suddenly  enveloped  in  the  deepest  gloom  at  its  departure, 
as  if  to  enahiood  tbe  course  of  tbose  who,  having  so 
mysteriously  approached,  had  also  so  unaccountably 
disappeared.  Nor  had  this  threatening  state  of  the  at* 
mospliere  the  counterbalancing  advantage  of  siorm  aqd 
tempest  to  drive  them  onward  through  the  narrow  wa- 
ters  of  the  Sinclair,  and  enable  them,  by  anticipating 
the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  to  shun  tbe  Scylla  and 
Charbydis  that  awaited  their  more  leisure  advance. 
The  wind  increased  not ;  and  the  disappointed  seamen 
remarked,  with  dismay,  tliat  their  craft  scarcely  made 
more  progress  than  at  the  moment  when  she  first  quit- 
ted her  anefoorags. 

It  was  now  near  tbe  first  hours  of  day ;  and  although, 
perhaps,  none  slept,  there  were  fow  who  were  not  appa« 
rently  at  rest,  and  plunged  in  the  most  painffal  reflection's. 
S^H  occupying  her  humble  couch,  and  shielded  from  tbe 
night  air  merely  by  tbe  cloak  that  covered  her  own 
blood-stained  garments,  lay  tbe  unhappy  Clara,  her  deep 
groans  and  stifled  sobs  bursting  occasionally  from  her 
pent-up  heart,  and  faWng  on  the  ears  of  the  mariners 
like  smmds  of  foarful  import,  produced  by  the  mysterious 
agency  that  already  bore  such  undivided  power  over 
their  thoughts.  On  the  bare  deck,  at  her  side,  lay  her 
brother,  his  face  turoed  upon  the  planks,  as  if  to  shut 
out  all  objects  from  eyes  he  had  not  the  power  to  close ; 
and,  with  one  arm  supporting  his  heavy  brow,  while  the 
other,  cast  around  the  restless  form  of  his  beloved  sister, 
seemed  to  offor  protection  and  to  impart  confidence,  even 
while  his  lips  denied  the  accents  of  consolation.  Seated 
on  an  empty  hen-coop  at  their  bead,  was  Sir  Everard 
Valletort,  bis  back  reposing  against  the  bulwarks  of  the 
vessel,  his  anns  folded  across  'his  chest,  and  his  eyes 
bent  mechanically  on  the  man  at  the  hehn,  who  stood 
within  a  fow  paces  of  him, — an  attitude  of  absorption, 
which  he,  ever  and  anon,  chan^d  to  one  of  anxious  and 
enquiring  interest,  whenever  tbe  agitation  of  Clara  was 
manifosted  in  the  maniler  already  shown. 

The  main  deck  and  forecastle  of  the  vessel  presented 
a  similar  picture  of  mingled  unquietness  aad  repose. 
Many  of  the  seamen  might  be  seen  seated  on  tbe  gun-- 
carriages,  with  their  chee)ui  pressing  tbe  rude  metal 
that  served  them  for  a  pillow.  Others  lay  along  tbe 
decks,  with  their  beads  resting  on  tbe  elevated  batches; 
while  not  a  fow,  squatted  on  their  haunches  with  their 
knees  doubled  up  to  their  very  chins,  supported  in  that 
position  the  acminff  bettd  that  rested  between  their 
rough  and  homy  palms.  A  first  glance  might  have  in- 
duced tbe  belief  that  all  were  buried  in  the  most  profound 
fiJumber ;  but  the  quick  jerking  of  a  limb,— 4be  fitful, 
sudden  shifting  of  a  position,— the  utter  absence  of  that 
deep  breathing  which  indicates  tbe  uoconsoiousness  of 
repose,  only  required  to  be  aotioed,  to  prove  the  living 
silence  that  reigned  throogfaoat  was  not  bom  either  of 
apathy  or  sleep. 

At  tl^  gangway  at  which  the  canoe  bad  approached 
now  stoM  tbe  individual  already  introduced  to  our 
readers  as  Jack  Fuller.  The  same  sapsrstitfous  terror 
that  caused  bis  flight  had  once  more  attra^eted  him  to 
the  spot  where  the  subject  of  bis  alarm  first  appeared  to 
him ;  and,  without  seeming  to  reflect  that  tbe  vessel,  in 
her  sfow  but  certain  progress,  bad  left  all  vestige  of  tbe 
mysterious  visitant  behind,  he  continued  gazing  over  tbe 
bulwarks  on  tbe  dark  waters,  as  if  he  expected  at  each 
moment  to  find  bis  sight  stricken  by  the  same  appalling 
vision.  It  was  at  tbe  moment  when  he  had  worked  u  • 
his  naturally  dull  imagination  to  its  highest  peroeption 
of  the  supernatural,  that  be  was  joined  by  the  rugged 
boatswain,  who  bad  passed  tbe  greater  pairt  of  the  nigbt 
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in  pooim  up  KDd  down  tb»  deeks,  wmtebing  Um  aspect 
of  tiM  havens,  mmi  oec&aiooaUj  tantinjf  »  rope  or 
■quftrinf  «,  ligbi  yard,  unaaeieted,  as  the  Baiterbf  of  the 
ctmrmsa  in  the  wind  reiidercd  the  alteration  necessary. 

«•  Well*  Jaek  !**  Uontly  observed  the  latter  in  a  gruff 
whisper  that  resembled  the  suppressed  growling  of  a 
ttMstitf;  **  what  are  ye  thinking  of  now  ?— -Not  got  over 
your  ftiimbwtificatioD  yet,  that  ye  stand  here,  kioking 
■s  sanelilisd  as  aaold  parson  !*' 

•TU  teU  ye  what  it  is,  Mr.  Midlintv"^  returned  the 
8^ikv,-in  tiw  same  liey ;  **  yoa  may  make  as  much  game 
on  Me  as  yoB  like ;  but  these  here  strange  sort  of  doiogc 
•TO  somehow  qiunacal ;  and,  though  1  fears  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  flesh  Mid  bloody  stiU,  when  it  comes  16 
bavingiodo  withrthose  as  is  gone  to  Davy  Jones*  locker 
like,  it  gives  a  fellow  an  all  overishness  as  isn't  quite 
Hie  thing.    Yo«  understasd  me  r* 

**  Hang  me  if  I  do  !^  was  the  brief  rejoinder. 

"  WetC  then,**  oonti nosd  Fuller,  *^  if  I  most  out  with 
it,  I  must.  I  think  that  'ere  logian  mast  have  been 
the  devil,  or  how  oottld  he  oome  so  sudden  and  unbe. 
knowMtiipeo  me,  with  thelieadofa'possom:  andtlien 
•gin,  how  oo«ld  he  get  away  from  the  craft  without  oar 
seeing  him  ?  and  h^  caaie  the  ghost  oa  hoard  of  the 
eanoe?'' 


**  Lord  have  mercy  vpon  us  !*'  exclaimed  the.  boat- 
swain, in  a  voice  that,  now  elevated  to  more  than  itit 
natural  tone,  sounded  startlingly  on  tlie  stillncM  of  the 
scene ;  '^^nre  enough  it  is,  inched,  a  ghost  !"* 

**  Ha !  do  you  believe  me  now  T*  returned  Fuller,  gain- 
ing confidence  ftem  the  admission  of  his  companion, 
and  In  the  same  elevated  key.  **  It  is,  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  the  ghost  I  see*d  afere.** 

The  commotion  on  deck  wits  now  every  where  uni- 
versal. The  sailors  started  to  their  feet,  and,  with  hor- 
for  and  alarm  visibly  imprinted  on  their  countenances, 
rushed  tumoltuously  towards  the  dreaded  gangway. 

^  Make  way — room,  fellows  V*  exclaimed  a  hurried 
voice;  and  presently  Captain  de  HaMtroar,  who  had 
bounded  like  lightning  firom  the  deck,  appeared  with 
eager  eye  and  excited  cheek  among  them.  To  leap  into 
the  bows  of  the  canoe,  and  disappear  under  the  foliage, 
was  the  work  of  a  single  instant.  AH  listened  breath, 
lesalv  for  the  slightest  sound';  and  then  every  heart 
throbb^  with  the  most  undefinable  emotions,  as  his  lips 
were  heard  giving  utterance  to  the  deep  emotion  of  his 
own  spirit,-^ 

*^  Inadeliue,  oh,  my  own  lost  Madeline  !**  he  exclaimed 
with  almost  f>antic  energy  of  passion :  ^  do  I  then 
press  yoo  once  more  to  my  doting  heart  7  Speak,  speak 


**  Avast  there,  old  fellow ;  yoo  meaas  not  the  head  of  to  me— fer  6od*s  sake  speak,  or  I  shall  go  mad  *    Air, 


*possam,  but  •  beaver:  liiit  that  'ore's  all  natVI 
•Dougb,  and  easily  *eodnted  for ;  b«t  yon  hav'nt  told  us 
Whose  ghost  it  was,  af^r  aU.*' 

•»  No ;  the  captain  ihade  such  a  spring  to  the  gm  wale, 
•s  iKghtened  it  alt  out  of  my  head :  bat  eome  closer, 
Mr*  Mnllins,  and-  Til  whisper  it  m  your  ear.^^Hark  ! 
what  was  tJMt  7" 

*^  I  hears  nothing,**  said  the  boatswaiB,  cflor  a  pause. 

•*  U's  very  odd,"  continued  FoUsr ;  **  but  I  thought  as 
how  I  heard  it  scfveral  times  aibre  you  came." 

*«  There's  something  wrong,  I  Uke  it,  in  your  upper 
story.  Jack  Fuller,"  ooolly  observed  his  companion; 
**  that  'epB  ghost  has  quite  capsized  you."* 

**Hark,  again!"  repeated  the  sailor.  *^Did'nt  you 
hear  it  then  f    A  sort  of  a  groan,  like.*' 

**  Where,  in  what  part  7"  calmly  demanded  tho  boat- 
swain; though  in  the  same  suppressed  tone  in  which  the 
dialogue  had  been  carried  on. 

**  Why,  firom  the  canoe  that  lies  alongside  there.  I 
heard  it  several  times  afore.** 

^  Well,  if  you  arn*t  tamed  &  real  coward  at  last," 
politely  remarked  Mr.  Mullins.  **  Can't  the  poor  &t 
devil  of  •  Canadian  snooie  a  bit  in  his  hammock, 
without  putting  you  so  cosipletely  out  of  your  reckon- 

^  The  Canadian — the  Canadian !"  hurriedly  rotumed 
Fuller :  ^  why,  don*t  yon  see  lum  there,  leaning  with 
his  back  to  the  mainmast,  and  as  fast  a^eep  as  if  the 
devU  himself  conldn't  wake  him  /" 

^*Then  it  was  the  devil,  yon  heard,  if  yoa  like," 
quaintly  retorted  Mullins :  **  but  bear  a  hand  and  tell 
OS  all  about  this  here  ghosL" 

*^  Hark,  again !  what  was  that  7"  once  mere  enqoired 
the  excited  sailor. 

^  Only  a  goat  of  wiad   passing  through  the  dried 
boughs  of  the  canoe,"  said  tlie  boatswain :  «^  but'  since 
we  eon  get  nothing  eat  of  tl|at  erased  noddle  of  yoors, 
see  if  yott  can't  do  something  with  your  hands.    That 
'ere  canoe  running  ahmgaide,  takee  half  a  knot  off  the 
sUp's  way.    Bear  a  hand  then,  and  cast  off  the  painter, 
and  let  her  drop^  astaro,  that  she  may  follow  in  our 
wake.    HiUea !  what's  the  mattof  with  the  man  now  7" 
^     And  welt  might  he  ask.    With  his  eye-balls  staring, 
liis  teeth  chattering,  his  body  half  bent,  aikl  his  arms 
thrown  forward,  yet  pendMUt  as  if  suddenly  arrested  in 
that  position  while  m  the  act  of  reaching  the  rope,  the 
terrified  sailor  stood  gating  on  tho  stem  of  the  canoe; 
is  which,  by  the  feint  light  ef  the  dawning  day,  was  to 
bcseen  on  object  well  calealaled  to  fill  the  least  super* 
stitious  heart  with  terror  and  dismay.    Through  an 
opening  in  the  foHage  peered  the  pole  and  spectral  fece 
V)f.a  human  being,  with  its  dull  eyes  bent  fixedly  and 
mechanically  ape*  the  vessel.     Jn  the  oentre  of  the 
won  forehead  was  a  dark  incrostatioa  as  of  blood,  co- 
vering the  sapef ficiee  of  a  newly  dosed  wound.    The 
pallid  mouth  was  partially  unslosed,  so  oe  to  display  a 
rowof  white  and  appareHtly  Hpless  teeth;  and  the  tbe- 
t«Ms  ware  otherwise  sat- and  drow^,  osthoee  of  ooe 
who  is  no  longer  of  eavth^    Avetmd  the  head  was  bound 
a  covering  so  efose,  as  to  conceal  every  part  save  the 
feee;  and  once  or  twice  a  hand  was  slowly  raised,  and 
presssd  upon  the  bkM>djpot  that  ittnmed  the  P^^g 
fetraaes  ofthehrew.    ** 
wofthirielbli. 


air,— she  wants  air  only — she  cannot  be  dead.** 

These  last  words  wero  succeeded  by  the  furious  retid- 
ing  asunder  of  the  festeninga  that  secured  the  boughs, 
and  presently  the  whole  wentoverboord,  leaving  revealed 
the  tall  and  picturesque  figure  of  the  officer;  whose  led 
orm  encircled  while  it  supported  the  reclining  and  pow- 
erless form  of  one  who  well  resembled,  indeed,  the  spec- 
tre for  which  she  hod  been  mistaken,  while  his  right 
hand  was  busied  in  detaching  the  string  that  secured  a 
portion  of  the  covering  round  her  throat.  At  length  it 
fell  from  her  'shoulders ;  and  the  weH  known  form  of 
Madeline  de  Haldimar,  clad  even  in  the  "vestments  in 
which  they  had  been  wont  to  see  her,  met  the  astonished 
gaze  of  tho  excited  seamen.  Still  there  were  some  who 
doubted  it  was  the  corporeal  woman  whom  they  beheld ; 
and  several  of  the  crew  who  were  catholics  even  made 
tho  sign  of  the  cross  as  the  supposed  spirit  was  now 
borne  up  the  gan^ay  in  the  arras  of  the  pained  yet 
gratified  Do  Haldimar :  nor  was  it  until  her  feet  were 
seen  finally  resting  on  the  dock,  that  Jack  Fuller  could 
persuade  himself  it  was  indeed  Miss  de  Haldimar, 
and  not  her  ghost,  that  lay  clasped  to  the  heart  of  the 
officer. 

With  the  keen  rush  of  the  morning  air  upon  her  brow 
returned  the  suspended  consciousness  of  the  bewildered 
Inadelinc.  The  blood  came  slowly  and  imperceptibly 
to  her  cheek ;  and  her  eyes,  hitherto  glazed,  fixed,  and 
inexpressive,  looked  enquiringly,  yet  with  stupid  won- 
derment, around.  She  started  fVom  the  embrace  of  her 
lover,  gazed  alternately  at  his  disguise,  at  himself^  and 
at  Clara;  and  then  passing  her  hand  several  times  ra- 
pidly  across  her  brow,  uttered  an  hysteric  scream,  and 
threw  herself  impetuously  forward  on  the  bosom  of  the 
sobbing  girl ;  who,  with  extended  arms,  parted  lips,  and 
heaving  bosom,  sat  breathlessly  awaiting  the  first  dawn 
of  the  returning  reason  of  her  more  than  sister. 

We  should  vainly  attempt  to  paint  all  the  heart-rend- 
ifig  misenr  of  the  scene  exhibited  in  the  gradual  resto- 
ration of  Miss  de  Haldimar  to  her  sooses.  From  a  state 
of  torpor,  produced  by  the  freezing  of  every  feculty  into 
almost  idiotcy,  she  was  suddenly  awakened  to  all  the 
terrors  of  the  past ;  and  the  deep  intonations  of  her  rich 
voice  were  heard  onlv  in  cxpreasions  of  agony,  that  en- 
tered into  the  m^t  iron-hearted' of  the  assembled  sea- 
men ;  while  they  drew  from  the  bosom  of  her  f^ntle  and 
sympathising  cousin  ftcah  bursts  of  desolaXmg  grief. 
Imagination  itself  would  find  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
harrowing  eflbct  upon  all,  when,  with  upraised  hands, 
and  on  her  bended  kneea,  her  large  eyes  turned  wildly 
up  to  heaven,  she  invoked  in  deep  and  startling  aooents 
the  terrible  retribution  of  a  just  God  on  the  inhuman 
oMirderera  of  her  father,  with  whoss  life4)lood  her  gar- 
meuts  were  profusely  saturated ;  and  then,  with  hyste- 
ric laughter,  demanded  why  she  alone-  had  been  singled 
out  to  survive  the  bloody  tragedy.  Love  and  affection, 
hitherto  the  first  principles  of  hor  existence,  then  found 
no  entrance  into  her  mind.  Stricken,  broken-hearted, 
stultified  to  all  filing  save  that  of  her  immediate 
wretchedness,  she  thought  only  x>f  the  horrible  scenes 
through  which  she  had  passed ;  and  even  he,  whom  at 
another  moment  she  could  have  clasped  in  an  agony  of 


longed  to  behold  once  more,  and  had  thought  ol^  the 
preceding  day,  with  all  the  tcnderacssof  her  impassioned 
and  devoted  soul,— even  he  did  not,  in  the  first  hours  of. 
her  terrible  consciousness,  so  much  os  command  a  sin- 
gle passing  regard.  All  the  affections  were  for  a  period 
blighted  in  her  bosom.  She  seemed  as  one  devoted^ 
without  the  power  of  resistance,  to  a  grief  which  cal- 
cined and  preyed  upon  all  other  feelings  of  the  mind. 
One  stunning  and  annihilating  reflection  seemed  to  en- 
gross eveij  principle  of  her  being ;  nor  was  it  for  hours 
after  she  had  been  restored  to  life  and  reoollectioa  that 
a  deloge  of  burning  tears,  giving  relief  to  her  heart  and 
a  new  direction  to  her  feelings,  enabled  her  at  fength  to 
separate  the  past  from,  and  in  some  degree  devote  her- 
self to,  the  present.  Then,  indeed,  fw  the  first  time 
did  she  perceive  and  take  pleasure  in  the  presence  of  her 
bver ;  and  clasping  her  beloved  and  weeping  Clara  to 
her  heart,  thank  her  God,  in  aH  the  fervour  of  true  piety, 
that  she  at  least  had  been  spared  to  shed  a  ray  of  com- 
fort'on  her  distracted  spirit.  But  we  will  not  pain  the 
reader  by.  dwelling  on  a  8cer<e  that  drew  tears  even  fhNW 
tho  rugged  and  flint-nerved  boatswain  himssif;  for, 
although  we  should  linger  on  it  with  minute  snatenMcal 
detail,  no  powers  of  language  we  possess  could  convoy 
the  transcript  as  it  shoald  be.  Pass  we  on,  therefore,  to 
the  more  immediate  incidents  of  our  narrative^ 

The  day  now  rapidly  developing,  fhll  opportunitv  vras 
afforded  the  mariners  to  survey  the  strict  nature  of  their 
position.  To  all  appearance  they  were  yet  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake,  for  around  them  lay  the  beking  sweep  of 
forest  that  bounded  the  perspective  of  the  equidistaat 
circle,  of  which  their  bark  was  the  focus  or  imme^ote 
centre.  The  wind  was  dying  gradually  away,  and  when 
at  length  the  sun  rose,  in  idl  his  splendc '  r,  there  was 
scarce  air  enough  in  the  heavens  to  keep  the  saib  fion 
flapping  against  the  masts,  or  to  enable  the  vessel  to  obey 
her  helm.  In  vain  was  the  low  and  peculiar  whistle  m 
the  seamen  heard,  ever  and  anon,  in  invocation  of  Ihe 
departing  breeze.  Another  day,^  calm  and  breathless  as 
the  prodding,  had  been  chartered  from  the  world  ef 
light ;  and  tli^ir  hearts  failed  them,  as  they  foresaw  Ihe 
difficulty  of  their  position,  and  the  almost  certainty  cf 
their  retreat  being  cut  off.  It  was  while  labouring  under 
the  dishearteiiin|r  consciousness  of  danger,  peoitiir  to 
all,  that  the  anxious  boatowain  summoned  Captain  ds 
Holdimaf  and  Sir  Everard  Valletort,  by  a  sigaifiesat 
beck  of  the  finger,  to  the  side  of  the  deck  oj^iosite  to  that 
on  which  still  lay  the  suffering  and  nearly  broken- 
hearted girls. 

**  Wel^  Mullins,  what  now  7"  enquired  the  former,  as 
he  narrowly  scanned  the  expression  of  the  old  man^ 
features  :  **that  clouded  brow  of  yours,  I  fear  me,  bodes 
no  afl^^eable  information." 

^Why,  your  honour,  I  scarcely  knows  what  to  say 
about  it ;  but  seeing  as  I'm  the  only  officer  in  the  ship, 
now  our  poor  captain  is  killed,  God  blcas  him  !  I  thougfit 
I  might  take  tlie  liberty  to  consult  with  your  honours  ss 
to  the  best  way  of  getting  out  of  the  jaws  of  them  sharks 
of  Ingians ;  and  two  heads,  as  the  saying  is,  is  alwaya 
better  than  one." 


.  _r_. ^ ^  fond  tenderness  to  her  beating  bosom, — he  to  whom  she 

fivery  ether  portion  of  the  form}  had  pledged  her  vir^n  faith,  and  was  bound  by  the 

{dearest  S[  homao  ties, — he  whom  she  had  sp  often 


^  And  now  you  have  the  advantage  of  tliree,'* 
the  oflkor,  with  a  sidily  smile ;  «« but  I  fear,  Malttno^ 
that  If  your  own  be  not  suflScient  for  the  purpose,; 
wiU  be  of  little  service.    Yoa  must  tahe  coonre' 
your  own  experience  and  knowledge  of  nautioal 
ters.*' 

^  Why,  to  be  sure,  your  honour/*  and  the  sailor  roBed 
his  quid  f^om  one  check  to  the  other,  **  I  think  I  nmj 
say  as  how  1*11  venture  to  steer  the  craft  with  any  aoa 
on  the  Canada  lakes,  and  bring  her  safo  into  port  tot; 
but  seeing  as  how  \*m  only  a  petty  officer,  and  not  yet 
recommended  by  his  worship  me  governor  for  Iha  nH 
command,  1  thmight  it  but  right  to  consult  with  wif 
superiors,  not  as  to  the  management  of  the  craft,  but  the 
best  as  is  to  be  done.    What  does  yonr  honour  think  of 
making  for  the  high  land  oter  the  larboard  bow  yooder» 
.and  waiting  for  the  chance  of  the  night  hreexe  to  take 
us  through  the  Sinclair  7** 

**  Do  whatever  you  think  best,**  returned  the  oftoe^- 
**  For  my  part,  I  scarcely  con  give  an  opinioo.    Yet  ho^v 
are  we  to  get  there?   There  does  not  appear  to  be     * 
breath  of  wind.*' 

**  Oh,  that*s  easily  managed ;  we  have  only  to  braU  ani/ 
furl  up  a  little,  to  mde  our  doth  fh)m  the  Ingians,  and 
then  send  the  boats  a^head  ta  tow  the  craft,  while  some 
of  us  lend  a  hand  at  her  own  sweeps.  We  shall  get  dooe 
under  the  Ice  of  tho  land  afore  night,  and  then  vre  muet 
pull  up  agin  along  shore,  until  we  got  within  a  mfle  or' 
so  of  the  head  of  Oie  river.** 

**  But  shall  wo  not  be  seen  by  our  enemies  ?**  oiked 
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^r  Evenrd ;  **  and  vUI  they  not  be  oo  the  watch  for  our 
movements,  aiuJ  intercept  our  retre«t?** 

**  Now  thal*«  just  the  thm|r,  jour  honour,  as  thc/rc 
not  likely  to  do,  if  00  be  as  we  bears  away  ^  yon 
h^^Vinflf^  I  knows  every  nook  and  sounding  round 
the  Uke ;  fnd  odd  enoogfa  if  I  didn\  seeing  is  how  the 
craft  etrdunnairigaled  it,  at  least,  a  doxen  times  since  we 
have  been  cooped  np  here.  Po<m-  Csptoin  J[>Bnvers! 
(may  the  devil  take  his  murderers,  I  say,Jthoogh  it  does 
make  a  oommaader  of  me  ibr  once;)  hie  used  always  to 
make  Sar  that  *cre  point,  whenever  be  wished  to  lie  quiet; 
for  never  once  did  wo  see  so  mu^  as  a  aogk)  Ingian  on 
the  headland.  Ncsyoor  honour,  tbey  keeps  all  at  t'other 
side  <tf  the  lake,  seeing  as  how  thai  is  the  main  road 
Irom  Mackina  to  Detroit.'* 

**  Then,  by  aU  meai:%  do  wo/'  eagerly  returned  Cap- 
tun  de  Ualdimar.  **  Oh,  MoUins  I  take  oa  bat  safi}lj 
through,  and  if  the  interest  of  my  fiUher  can  procure  you 
a  king's  commissioB,  yoo  shall  not  want  it,  believe  me." 
**■  And  if  half  my  fixtoBe  can  give  aMitional  sUmulos 
to  exertion,  it  Mball  be  shared,  with  pleasure,  between 
jooracirand  crew,**  observed  Sir  £vcrard. 

**•  Thank  jaar  honours, — thank  your  honours,**  said 
the  boatswain,  somewhat  oSeGtrtfiod  by  these  brilliant 
ofiuriL  **  The  lads  maj  take  the  money,  if  they  like ;  all 
I  cares  aboot  is  the  king's  oommiasioo.  Give  me  but  a 
swab  on  my  shoulder,,  and  the  money  will  come  faat 
enough  of  itself  But,  still,  shiver  my  topsails,  if  1  wants 
any  hribelry  to  make  me  do  my  duty ;  besides,  if  *twas 
oaiv  ^  tliem  poor  girla  akme,  I  would  so  through  fire 
and  water  to  sarvo  them.  l*m  not  very  chJcken-hoortcd 
in  my  aid  age,  your  honours,  but  1  ooo't  recolkct  ilie 
time  when  I  hhibbered  so  much  as  I  cfid  when  Miss 
Madeline  come  aboard.  But  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it; 
and  now  let  us  ece  and  get  all  ready  ibr  towing.** 

Every  tlting  now  became  bustle  and  activity  on  board 
the  schooner.  The  matches,  do  longer  required  ibr  the 
monocnt,  were  cxtixiguished,  and  the  ocairy  cutlasses  and 
pistols  unbuckled  from  tlic  Ifuns  of  the  men,  anc^  deposited 
near  (heir  respective  guns.  Light  forms  flew  oloil,  and, 
standing  out  u/joo  the  yards,  loosely  fiirle^  the  soils  that 
had  {>renoasly  been  luujled  and  clewed  up ;  but,  as  this 
was  an  operation  requiring  Uttle  time  in  so  small  a  vessel, 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it  speedily  glided  to  the  deck 
aj;ain,  ready  lor  a  more  arduous  ^^rvice.  The  boots  hod, 
meanwhile,  been  got  fi>rward,'and  into  these  the  sailors 
sprang,  with  an  nlMcrUy  that  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  from  men  wbo  had  passed  not  only  the  pre- 
cciUng  ni^ht,  but  many  htdore  it,  in  utter  slecpIcsFncsti 
and  despair.  Bui  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  and  the 
evident  necessity  existiBg  for  exertion,  aroused  them  to 
new  eoergy ;  and  the  hitherto  motionloss  vessel  was  now 
made  to  obey  the  impulse  given  by  the  tow  ropes  of  the 
boots,  in  a  manner  that  proved  their  crews  to  have 
eotemf  00  their  Coil  with  tije  determination  of  men,  re- 
solfed  to  dtxoCc  themselves  in  earnest  to  their  task.  Nor 
was  the  spirit  of  action  c<mfincd  to  these.  The  long 
sweeps  of  the  schooner  had  been  shipped,  and  such  of  the 
crew  as  remained  on  board  laboured  efiectually  at  them, 
— a  scrvioe,  in  whidi  thc^  were  essentially  aided,  not 
only  by  mine  host  of  the  rleur  de  lis,  but  by  the  young 
officers  themselves. 

At  mid-day  the  headlands  were  seen  loommg  largely 
in  the  distance,  while  the  immediate  shores  of  the  ill- 
fated  fortress  were  momentarily,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, disappearing  under  the  dim  line  of  horizon  in 
the  rear.    More  than  half  their  course,  from  the  spot 
whence  they  commence  towing,  had  been  completed, 
when  the  harassed  men  were  made  to  quit  their  oars,  in 
ord^  (d  parfa&e  of  the  scanty  fare  of  the  vessel,  oonsist- 
iog  chiefly  of  dried  bear's  meat  and  venison.    .Spirit  of 
any  description  they  had  none;  but,  unlike  their  brethren 
of  the  Atlantic;  when  driven  to  extremities  in  food,  they 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  poison  the  nutritious  properties 
of  the  latter  by  sipping  Uie  putrid  dregs  of  the  water- 
ca^  in  quantities  scarce  sufficient  to  quench  the  fire  of 
tim  pirched   palates.    Unslaked  thirst  was  a  misery 
unknovn  te  the  mariners  of  these  lakes :  it  was  but  to 
cost  their  buckets  deep  into  the  tempting  element,  and 
water,  pure,  sweet,  and  grateful  as  any  that  ever  bubbled 
fr(Hn  the  Boa^^Jad  fountain  of  sylvan  deitpr,  came  cool 
and  rcfreshii^  to  their  lips,  neutralising,  m  a  measure, 
the  ondities  cff  the  coarsest  food.    It  was  to  this  inesti- 
maUe  advantage  the  crew  of  the  schooaer  had  been 
principally  indebted  for  their  health,  during  the  long 
Kries  of  privation,  as  &t  as  related  to  fresh  provisions 
sad  rest,  to  whidi  they  had  been  subjected.  All  appeared 
tt  rigorous  in  f^vme,  and  robust  in  health,  as  at  the 
BMiniriit  when  they  had  bst  quitted  the  waters  of  the 
I^etroH;  and  but  fi>r  the  inward  sinking  of  the  spirit, 
idSected  in  many  a  bronzed  ^d  furrowed  brow*  there 


was  little  to  show  they  had  been  exposed  to  any  very 
extraordinary  trials. 

Their  meal  having  been  hastily  despatched,  and  sweet- 
ened by  a  draught  from  the  depths  of  the  Huron,  the  sea- 
men once  more  sprang  into  their  boats,  and  devoted 
themselves,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  completion  of  their 
task,  pulling  with  a  vigour  that  operated  on  each  and  all 
with  a  ten£ncy  to  encouragement  and  hope.  At  length 
the  vessel,  still  impelled  by  her  own  sweeps,  graduiuly 
approached  the  land ;  and  at  rather  more  than  an  hour 
befiue  sunset  was  so  near  that  the  moment  was  deemed 
arrived  when,  without  danger  of  being  perceived,  she 
might  be  run  up  along  the  shore  to  the  point  alluded  to 
by  the  boatsw&m.  Little  more  than  another  hour  was 
occupied  in  bringing  her  to  het  station ;  and  the  red  tints 
of  departing  day  were  still  visible  in  the  direction  of  the 
ill-iated  fortress  of  Michillimackinac,  when  the  sullen 
rumbling  of  the  cable,  following  the  heavy  splash  of  the 
anchor,  announce? the  place  oi^momentary  concealment 
•had  been  gained. 

The  anchorage  lay  between  two  projecting  headlands; 
to  the  outermost  extremities  of  which  were  to  be  seen, 
overhanging  the  lake,  the  stately  birch  and  pine,  con- 
nected at  their  base  by  an  impenetrable  brushwood,  ex- 
tending  to  the  very  shore,  and  afibrding  the  anoplest  con- 
cealment, except  from  the  lake  side  and  the  banks  under 
which  the  schooner  was  moored.  From  the  first  quarter, 
however,  little  danger  was  incurred,  as  any  canoes  the 
savages  might  send  in  discovery  of  their  course,  must 
unavoidably  be  seen  the  moment  they  appeared  over  the 
hue  of  the  horizon,  while,  on  the  contrary,  their  own 
vessel,  although  much  larger,  resting  on  and  identified 
with  the  land,  must  be  invisible,  except  on  a  very  near 
approach.  In  the  opnosite  direction  they  were  equally 
ftau ;  for,  as  MuUins  had  truly  remarked,  none,  save  a 
few  wandering  hunters,  whom  chance  occasionally  led 
to  the  spot,  were  to  be  met  with  in  a  part  of  the  oomitry 
that  lay  so  completely  out  of  the  track  of  communication 
between  the  fortresses.  It  was,  however,  but  to  double 
the  second  headland  in  their  fi*ont,  and  they  came  within 
view  of  the  Sinclair,  the  head  of  which  was  situated  little 
more  than  a  league  beyond  the  spot  where  they  now 
lay.  Thus  secure  for  tne  present,  and  waiting  only  for 
the  rising  of  the  breeze,  ot'  which  the  setting  sun  had 
given  promise,  the  sailors  once  more  snatehed  their 
hasty  refrcsliment,  while  two  of  their  number  were  sent 
aloft  to  keep  a  rigilaiit  look-out  along  the  circuit  em- 
braced by  the  enshrouding  headlands. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  the  cousins  had  conti- 
nyed  on  deck  clasped  in  each  othcr*s  arms,  and  shedding 
tears  of  bitterness,  and  heaving  the  most  heort-rendiiig 
sobs  at  intervals,  yet  but  rarely  conversing.  The  feel- 
ings of  both  were  too  much  oppressed  to  admit  of  the 
utterance  of  their  fsrieC  Tlic  vampire  of  despair  had 
banqueted  on  their  hearts..  Often  had  Sir  Everard  and 
De  Haldimar  paused  momentarily  from  the  labour  or 
their  oars,  to  cast  an  eye  of  anxious  solicitude  on  the 
scarcely  conscious  girls,  wishing,  rather  than  expecting, 
to  find  the  violence  of  their  desolation  abated,  and  tluU, 
in  the  full  expansion  of  unreserved  communication,  they 
were  relieving  their  sick  hearts  from  the  terrible  weight 
of  woe  that  bore  them  down.  Captain  de  Haldimar  had 
even  once  or  twice  essayed  to  introduce  the  subject  him- 
self, in  the  hope  that  some  fresh  paroxysm,  following, 
their  disclosures,  would  remove  the  horrible  stnpefiiction 
of  their  senses ;  but  the  wild  look  and  excited  manner 
of  Madeline,  whenever  he  touched  on  the  chord  of  her 
affliction,  had  as  eflen  caused  him  to  desist 

Towards  the  evening,  however,  her  natural  strength 
of  character  came  in  aid  of  his  quiescent  efforts  to  soothe 
her;  and  she  appeared  not  only  more  composed,  but 
more  sensible  of^  the  impression  produced  by  surround, 
ing  objects.  As  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  wore  tinging 
the  horizon,  she  drew  up  her  fbrm  in  a  sitting  position 
against  the  bulwarks,  and,  raising  her  clasped  hands  to 
heaven,  while  her  eyes  wore  bent  long  and  fixedly  on  the 
distant  west,  appealed  for  some  minutes  wholly  lost  in 
that  attitude  of  absorption.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes ; 
and  through  the  swollen  lids  came  coursing,  one  by  one, 
over  her  quivering  cheek,  largo  tears,  that  seemed  to 
scald  a  furrow  where  they  passed.  After  this  she  became 
more  calm — her  respiration  more  fiee ;  and  she  even 
consented  to  taste  the  humble  meal  which  the  young 
man  now  offered  for  the  third  time.  Neither  Clara  nor 
herself  had  eaten  food  since  the  preceding  morning; 
and  the  weakness  of  their  frames  contributed  not  a  li^ 
to  the  increasing  despondency  of  their  spiritJB ;  but,  not- 
withstanding several  attempts  previously  made,  they  had 
rejected  what  was  offered  tliem,  with  insurmountable 
kxithing.  When  they  had  now  swallowed  a  few  morsels 
of  the  siloed  vonison  ham,  prepared  with  all  tho.d^^Ucacy 


the  nearly  exhausted  resources  of  the  vessel  could  sup- 
ply, accompanied  by  a  small  jportioa  of  the  corn-bread  of 
the  Canadian,  Captain  de  Hakiioaar  prevailed  on  them  to 
swallotfic  a  fbw  drops  of  the  spirit  that  still  remained  ia 
the  canteen  given  them  by  £rskine  on  their  departure 
from  Detroit.  The  genial  liquid  sent  a  kindling  glow  to 
their  chilled  hearts,  and  for  a  roomoit  deadened  the  pun- 

Ssnc^  of  their  anguish ;  and  then  it  wus  that  Miss  de 
aldimar  entered  briefly  on  the  horrors  she  had  witness- 
ed, while  Clara,  with  her  arm  encircling  her  waist^  fixed 
her  dim  and  swollen  eyes,  from  which  a  tear  ever  and 
anon  rolled  heavily  to  her  lap,  on  those  of  her  beloved 
cousin. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Without  IxnTowing  the  affecting  language  of  the  tm- 
happy  girl — a  language  rendered  even  mure  touching  by 
the  peculiar  pathos  of  her  tones,  and  the  searching 
agony  of  spirit  that  burst  at  intervals  through  her  nar- 
rative—we  will  merely  present  our  readers  with  a  brief 
summary  of  what  was  gleaned  fVom  her  melanoholy  dis- 
closure. On  bearing  her  cousin  to  the  bed-room,  afler 
the  terrifying  yell  fint  heard  from  without  the  fbrt,  she 
had  flown  down  the  front  stairs  of  the  blook-house,  ia 
the.  hope  of  reaching  the  guard-roc^  in  time  to  acquaint 
Captain  Bajmton  with  what  she  and  Clara  had  witnessed 
from  their  window.  Scarcdiy,  however,  had  she  gained 
the  exterior  of  the  building,  when  she  saw  that  officer 
descending  firom  a  point  of  the  rampart  immediately  on 
her  left,  and  almost  in  a  line  with  the  block-house.  He 
was  running  to  overtake  and  return  the  ball  of  the  In- 
dian  players,  which  had,  at  that  moment,  fallen  into  the 
centre  of  the  fort,  and  was .  now  rolling  rapidly  away 
from  the  spot  on  which  Miss  de  Haldimar  stood.  The 
course  of  the  ball  led  the  pursuing  officer  out  of  the 
reach  of  her  voice ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  over- 
taken and  thrown  it  again  over  the  rampart,  she  could 
succeed  in  ctaiming  lus  attention.  No  sooner^  however, 
had  he  hoard  her  hurried  statemoiit,  than,  without  wait- 
ing to  take  the  orders  of  his  commanding  officer,. he 
prepared  to  ioin  lib  guard,  and  gave  directions  for  the 
immediate  closing  of  the  gates.  But  the  opportunity 
was  now  lost,  llie  delay  occasioned  by  the  chase  anid 
recovery  of  the  ball  had  given  the  Indians  time  to  ap- 
proach the  fates  in  a  body,  while  the  unsuspicious  sol- 
diery looked  on  without  so  much  as  dreaming  to  prevent 
them;  and  Captain  Baynton  had  scarcely  moved  forward 
in  execution  of  his  purpose,  when  the  yelling  fiends  were 
seen  already  possessing  themselves  of  the  drawbridge^ 
and  exhibiting  every  appearance  of  fierce  hostility. 
Wild,  maddened  at  the  sisht,  the  almost  frantic  Made- 
iine,  alive  only  to  her  fauier*8  danger,  rushed  back  to- 
wards the  council  room,  whence  the  startling  yell  from 
without  had  already  been  echoed,  and  where  the  tramp 
of  feet,  and  the  cashing  of  weapons,  were  distinguishable. 

Cut  off  from  his  guard,  by  the  rapid  inundation  of 
warriors.  Captain  Baynton  had  at  once  seen  the  futility 
of  all  attempts  to  join  the  men,  and  las  first  impression 
evidently  had  been  to  devote  himself  to  tho  preservation 
of  the  cousins.  With  tliis  view  he  turned  hastily  to  Miss 
de  Haldimar,  and  hurriedly  naming  the  back  staircase  of 
the  block-house,  urged  her  to  direct  her  flight  to  that 
quarter.  But  the  excited  girl  had  neither  consideration 
nor  &ar  fi^r  herself;  she  tliought  only  of  her  father :  and, 
even  while  the  fierceness  of  contest  wna  as  its  bcaght 
within,  she  suddenly  burst  into  the  council  room.  The 
confusion  and  horror  of  the  sceno  that  met  her  eyes  no  ' 
language  can  render :  blood  was  flowing  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  dying  and  dead  officers,  already  stripped  of* 
their  scalps,  were  lying  strewed  about  the  room.  Still 
tho  survivors  fbug}it  with  all  the  obstinacy  of  despair; 
and  many  of  the  Indians  had  shared  the  fate  of  their 
victims.  Miss  de  Haldimar  attempted  to  reach  her 
father,  then  vigorously  combating  with  one  of  the  most 
desperate  of  the  chiefs;  but,  before  she  could  dart 
through  the  intervening  crowd,  a  savage  seized  her  by 
the  hair,  and  brandished  a  tomahawk  rapidly  over  her 
neck.  At  that  moment  Captain  Baynton  sent  his  glit- 
tering Made  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian,  who,  re- 
linquishing  hif  grasp,  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  intended 
victim.  The  devoted  officer  then  threw  his  left  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  parrying  with  his  sword-arm  the 
blows  of  those  who  sought  to  intercept  his  flight,  drag^ 
ged  his  reluctant  burden  towards  the  door.  HcAly  press- 
ed  by  the  remaining  officers,  nearly  equal  in  number, 
the  Indians  were  now  compelled  to  turn  and  defend 
themselves  in  fr<mt,  when  Captain  Bajmton  took  that  op- 
portum'ty  of  getting  once  more  into  the  corridor,  n^ 
however,  without  having  received  a  severe  wound  im- 
mediately behmd  the  right  ear^  and  leering  «  skirt  and 
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lappel  of  his  uniform  in  the  hands  of  two  savages  who 
had  succeasivcly  e«iayed  to  detain  him»  At  that  moment 
the  hand  withoot  had  succeeded  in  forcing  vpen  the  door 
of  the  guard  room  {  and  the  officer  saw,  at  a  glance, 
there  was  little  time  lefl  for  decision*  In  hurried  and  im« 
ploring  accents  he  besought  Miss  de  Haldimar  to  forget 
every  thing  but  her  own  danger,  and  to- summon  rescSu- 
tion  to  tear  herself  from  the  scene  :  but  prayed  and  en. 
treaty,  and  even  force,  were  alike  eraplojred  In  vuin. 
Qinging  firmly  to  the  rude  balustrades,  she  refUsed  to  be 
led  up  the  staircase,  and  wildly  resisting  all  his  efforts  to 
detadt  her  hands,  deelared  she  would  ag^ain  return  to  the 
scene  of  death,  in  Which  her  beloved  parent  was  so  con- 
spicuous an  actor.  While  he  was  yet  engaged  in  this 
fruitless  attempt  to  force  her  from  the  spot,  the  door  of 
the  council-room  was  suddenly  burst  open,  and  a  group 
of  bleeding  officers,  among  whom  was  Major  de  Haldi- 
mar, followed  by  their  yelling  enemies,  rushed  wildly 
into  the  passage,  and,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  stairs 
where  they  yet  stood,  the  combat  was  renewed  From 
that  moment  Miss  de  Haldimar  lost  sight  of  her  gene- 
rous protector.  Meanwhile  the  tumult  of  execrations, 
and  groans,  and  yells,  was  at  its  height ;  and  one  by  one 
she  saw  the  unhappy  officers  sink  beneath  weapons  yet 
recking  with  the  bbod  of  their  comrades,  until  not  more 
than  three  or  fbur,  including  her  father  and  the  com- 
mander  of  the  schooner,  were  left  At  length  Major  de 
Haldimar,  overcome  by  exertion,  and  faint  nrom  wounds, 
while  his  wild  eye  darted  despairingly  on  his  daughter, 
had  his  sword-arm  desperately  wounded,  when  the  blade 
dropped  to  the  earth,  and  a  dozen  weapons  glittered 
above  his  head.  The  wild  shriek  that  had  startled  Clara 
then  burst  from  the  aeonised  heart  of  her  maddened 
cousin,  and  she  darted  forward  to  cover  her  father*s  head 
with  her  arms.  But  her  senses  failed  her  in  the  attempt; 
and  the  last  thing  she  recollected  was  fiilting  over  the 
weltering  form  of  Middleton,  who  pressed  her,  as  she  lay 
there,  in  the  convulsive  energy  of  death,  to  his  almost 
pulseless  heart 

A  vague  consciousness  of  being  raised  from  the  earth, 
borne  rapidly  through  the  air,  came  over  her  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  insensibility,  but  without  any  definite  per- 
ception of  the  present,  or  recollection  of  the  post,  until 
she  suddenly,  when  about  midway  between  the  fort  and 
the  point  of  wood  that  led  to  Chabouiga,  opened  her  eyes, 
and  fottnd  herself  in  the  firm  msp  of  an  Indian,  whose 
features,  even  in  the  hasty  and  fearful  glance  she  cast  at 
the  countenance,  she  fancied  were  not  un^unilior  to  her. 
Not  another  human  being  was  to  be  seen  in  the  clearing 
at  that  moment ;  for  all  the  savages,  including  even  the 
women  assembled  outside,  were  now  within  the  fort  as- 
sisting in  the  complex  horrors  of  murder,  fire,  and 
spoliation.  In  the  wild  energy  of  returning  reason  and 
oespair,  the  wretched  girl  struggled  violently  to  free  her- 
self; and  so  hi  with  success,  that  the  Indian,  whose 
stren^  was  evidentiy  fast  fulling  him,*  was  compelled 
to  quit  his  hold,  and  suffer  her  to  walk.  No  sooner  did 
Miss  de  Haldimar  feel  her  feet  touching  the  ground, 
when  she  again  renewed  her  exertions  to  fi^e  herself, 
and  return  to  the  fort ;  but  the  Indian  h'cld  her  firmly 
secured  by  a  leathern  thong  he  now  attached  to  her 
waist,  and  every  attempt  proved  abortive.  He  was  evi- 
dentiy much  disconcerted  at  her  resistance ;  and  more 
than  once  she  expected,  and  almost  hoped,  the  tomahawk 
at  his  side  would  be  made  to  revenge  him  for  the  test  to 
which  his  patience  was  subjected :  but  Miss  de  Haldi- 
mar looked  in  vain  for  the  expression  of  forocitv  and 
impatience  that  mijBTbt  have  been  expected  from  hmi  at 
such  a  moment  There  was  an  air  of  motirnfufaiess, 
&nd  even  kindness,  mingled  with  severity,  on  his  smooth 
brow  that  harmonised  m  with  the  hornble  atrocities  in 
which  he  had,  to  all  appearance,  covered  as  he  was  with 
blood,  been  so  recent  and  prominent  an  actor.  The  In- 
dian  remarked  her  surprise ;  and  then  looking  hurriedly, 
but  keenly,  around,  and  finding  no  living  being  near 
them,  suddenly  tore  the  shirt  from  his  chest,  and  em- 
phatically  pronotmcing  the  names  **  Oucanasta,**  ^  De 
Haldimar,*'  disclosed  to  the  still  strnegling  captive  the 
bosom  of  a  woman.  Afler  which,  pomting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wood,  and  finally  towards  Detroit,  she  gave 
Miss  de  Haldimar  to  understand  that  was  the  course  in- 
tended  to  be  pursued. 

In  a  moment  the  resistance  of  the  latter  ceased.  She 
at  once  recognised  the  young  Indian  woman  whom  her 
cousin  had  rescued  from  deaui :  and  aware,  as  she  was, 
of  the  strong  attachment  that  had  snbsequentiy  bound 
her  to  her  preserver,  she  was  at  no  loss  to  understand 
how  she  m^ht-  have  been  led  to  devote  herself  to  the 
rescue  of  one  whom,  it  was  probable,  she  knew  to  be  his 
affianced  wife.  Once,  indeed,  a  suspicion  of  a  different 
iwture  crossed  her  miiid ;  for  the  Aoogfat  oocurred  to  her 


she  had  «nly  Wn  saved  fro^  the  general  doom  to  be 
made  the  victim  of  private  revenge--4hat  it  was  only  to 
glut  the  ieatous  vengeance  of  the  Woman  at  a  more  deli- 
berative hour,  she  had  been  made  a  temporary  captive. 
The  apprehension,  however,  was  no  sooner  formed  than 
extinguished.  Bittbrly,  deeply  as  she  had  reason  to  ab- 
hor the  treachery  and  cunning  of  th^  dark  race  to  which 
her  captor  belonged,  thero  was  an  expression  of  open- 
ness and  sincerity,  and  even  imploringness,  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Oucanasta,  which,  added  to  her  former  know- 
ledge x>f  the  woman,  at  dnce  set  this  foar  at  rest,  induc- 
ing her  to  look  upon  her  rather  in  the  character  of  a  dis- 
interested saviour,  than  in  that  of  a  cruel  (md  vindictive 
enemy,  goaded  on  to  the  indulgence  of  malignant  hate 
by  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  revenge.  Besides,  even  v»^re 
her  cruelest  foars'  to  be  realised,  what  could  await  htr 
worse  than  the  past?  If  she  could  even  succeed  in  get- 
ting away,  it  would  only  be  to  retpm  upon  certain 
decUh ;  and  death  only  could  await  her,  however  refined 
tiie  tortures  accompanying  its  infliction,  in  the  event  of 
her  quietiy  following  and  yielding  herself  up  to  tiie  guid- 
ance of  one  who  ofrered  this  slight  consolation,  at  least, 
that  she  was  of  her  own  sex.  But  Miss  de  Haldimar 
was  willing  to  attribute  more  generous  motives  to  the 
Indian ;  and  fortified  in  her  first  impression,  she  signi- 
fied by  signs,  that  seemed  to  be  jperiectly  intelligible  to 
her  companion,  she  appreciated  her  friendly  hitentions, 
and  confided  whoUy  in  her. 

No  longer  checked  in  her  efforts,  Oucanasta  now  di- 
rected her  course  towards  the  wood,  still  holding  the 
thong  that  remained  attached  to  Miss  de  Haldimar*s 
waist,  probably  with  a  view  to  deceive  any  individuals 
from  the  vilWes  on  whom  they  might  chance  to  fall, 
into  the  belief  that  the  English  girl  was  in  reality  her 
prisoner.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  entered  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  when,  instead  of  following  the  path 
that  led  to  Chabouiga,  Oucanasta  took  a  direction  to  the 
leH,  and  then  moving  nearly  on  a  parallel  line  with  the 
course  of  the  lake,  continued  her  night  as  rapidly  as  the 
rude  nature  of  the  underwood,  and  the  unpractised  feet 
of  her  companion,  would  permit.  They  had  travelled 
in  this  manner  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  without  meet- 
ing a  breathing  thing,  or  even  so  much  as  exchanging  a 
sound  between  themselves,  when,  at  length,  the  Inaian 
stopped  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  cavern-like  excavHtion  in 
the  earth,  produced  by  the  tearin?  up,  by  the  wild  tem- 
post,  of  an  enormous  pine.  Into  uiis  she  descended,  and 
presentiy  re-appeared  with  several  blankets,  and  two 
light  pomted  paddles.  Then  unloosing  the  thonp^  from 
the  waist  of  the'exhausted  girl,- she  proceeded  to  disguise 
her  in  one  of  the  blankets  in  the  manner  already  shown, 
securing  it  over  the  head,  throat,  and  shoulders  with  the 
badge  of  captivity,  now  no  longer  necessary  for  her  pur- 
poise.  She  then  struck  off  at  right  angles  from  the  course 
they  had  previously  pursued ;  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  both  stoodf  on  the  lake  shore,  apparently  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  point  whence  they  had  originally 
set  out  The  Indian  gazed  for  a  moment  anxiously  be- 
fore her ;  and  then,  with  an  exclamation,  evidentiy 
meant  to  convey  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
pointed  forward  upon  the  lake.  Miss  de  Haldimar  fol- 
lowed, with  eager  and  aching  eyes,  the  direction  of  her 
finger,  and  beheld  the  well  known  schooner  evidently 
urging  her  flight  toi)^ards  the  entrance  of  the  Sinclair. 
Oh,  how  her  sick  heart  seemed  ready  to  burst  at  that 
moment !  From  the  vessel  she  turned  her  eyes  away 
upon  the  distant  shore,  which  it  was  fast  quitting,  and 
beheld  a  column  of  mingled  flame  and  'smoke  towering 
fiir  above  the  horizon,  and  attesting  the  universal  wreck 
of  what  had  so  long  been  endeared  to  her  as  her  home. 
And  she  had  vritnessed  all  this,  and  yet  had  strength  to 
survive  it ! 

The  courage  of  the  unhappy  girl  had  hitherto  been 
sustained  by  no  effort  of  volition  of  her  own.  From  the 
moment  when,  discovering  a  friend  in  Oucanasta,  she 
had  yielded  herself  unresistingly  to  the  guidance  of  that 
generous  creature,  her  feelings  had  been  characterised 
by  an  obtuseness  strongly  in  contrast  with  the  high  ex- 
citement that  had  distmguished  her  previous  manner. 
A  dreamy  recoUection  of  some  past  horror,  it  is  true, 
pursued  her  during  her  rapid  and  speechless  flight ;  but 
any  analysis  of  the  causes  conducing  to  that  horror,  her 
subjugated  faculties  were  unable  to  enter  upon.  She 
had  followed  her  conductor  almost  without  consciousness, 
and  with  such  deep  absorption  of  spirit,  that  she  neither 
once-  conjectured  whither  they  were  going,  nor  what  was 
to  be  the  final  issue  of  their  flight.  But  now,  when  she 
stood  on  the  Iske  shore,  suddenly  awakened,  as  if  by 
some  startiing  spell,  to  every  harrowing  recollection,  and 
with  her  attention  assisted  by  objects  long  endeared,  and 
rendered  flunlHar  to  her  gazcH-when  she  beheld  the  ves- 


sel that  had  last  borne  her  across  the  still  bosom  of  the 
Huron,  fleeing  for  ever  from  the  fortress  where  her  arrival 
had  been  so  joyously  hailed*^when  she  saw  that  fortress 
itself  presenting  the  hideous  spectacle  of  a  blackened 
mass  of  ruins  hat  crumblin|^  into  nothingness,  a  faint- 
ness,  as  of  death,  came  over  her,  and  she  sank  without 
lifo  on  the  beach.  Of  what  passed  afterwards,  she  had 
no  recollection.  She  neither  knew  how  she  had  got  into 
the  canoe,  nor  what  means  the  Indian  had  taken  to  se- 
cure Iter  approach  to  the  scfiooner.  She  had  no  con- 
sciousness of  having  been  removed  to  the  bark  of  the 
Canadian,  nor  did  she  even  remember  having  risen  and 
gazed  through  the  foliage  on  the  vessel  at  her  side ;  bat 
she  presum^  the  chill  air  of  morning^  having  partiaBj 
restored  pulsation,  she  had  moved  instinctively  n-om  her 
recumbent  position  to  the  spot  in  which  her  spectre-like 
countenance  had  been  perceived  by  Fuller.  The  first 
moment  of  her  returning  reason  was  that  when,  stand- 
ing on  the  deck  of  the  sdiooner,  she  found  herself  so  un- 
expecfcdly  clasped  to  the  heart  of  her  lover. 

Twilight  had  entirely  passed  away  when  Mibs  de 
Haldimar  completed  her  sad  narrative ;  and  already  the 
crew,  roused  to  exertion  by  the  swelling  breeze,  wero 
once  more  engaged  in  weighing  the  anchoi,  and  settinfr 
and  trimming  uie  sails  of  the  schooner,  which  latter 
soon  began  to  shoot  round  the  concealing  headland  into 
the  opening  of  the  Sinclair.  A  •deathli&e  silence  pre- 
vailed  throughout  the  decks  of  the  littie  bark,  as  her 
bows,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  basin  that  formed  its 
source,  gradtuilly  immerged  into  the  current  of  that  deep 
but  narrow  river ;  so  narrow,  indeed,  that  from  its  centre 
the  least  active  of  the  mariners  might  have  leaped  with- 
out difficulty  to  either  shore.  This  was  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  dangerous  navigation.  With  a  wide  sea- 
board,^  and  full  command  of  their  hefan,  th^  had  nothing 
to  fear ;  but  so  limited  was  the  passage  of'^this  river,  it 
was  with  diflicully  the  yards  ancf  masts  of  the  scho<mer 
could  be  kept  disengaged  from  the  projecting  boughs  of 
the  dense  forest  that  lined  the  adj|acent  shores  to  their 
very  junction  with  the  water.  The  darkness  of^tfae 
night,  moreover,  while  it  promised  to  shield  Uiem  froni 
the  observation  of  the  savages,  contributed  greatiy  to 
perplex  their  movements ;  for  such  was  the  abruptnev 
with  which  the  river  wound  itself  round  in  various 
directions,  that  it  required  a  man  constantiy  on  the  alert 
at  the  bows  to  apprise  the  helmsman  of  the  course  he 
should  steer,  to  avoid  collision  vrith  the  i^ores.  Cano- 
pies of  weaving  branches  met  in  various  directions  far 
above  their  heiuls,  and  through  these  the  schooner  glided 
with  a  silence  that  might  have  called  up  the  idea  of  a 
Stygian  freight  Meanwhile,  the  men  stood  to  their 
guns,  conceaBng  the  matches  m  their  water-bnckets  as 
before;  and,  while  they  strained  both  ear  and  eye 
through  the  surrounding  gloom  to  discover  tiie  slightest 
evidence  of  danger,  grasped  the  handles  of  their  cat- 
lasses  with  a  firm  hand,  ready  to  unsheathe  them  at  the 
first  intimation  of  alarm. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  boatswain,  who  hinted  at  the 
necessity  of  having  cleared  decks.  Captain  de  Haldimar 
had  prevailed  on  his  unfortunate  relatives  to  retire  to  the 
smaU  cabin  arranged  for  their  reception ;  and  here  they 
were  attended  by  an  aged  fomale,  who  had  long  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  crew,  and  acted  in  the  t\rofold  cha- 
racter of  laundress  and  sempstress.  He  himself^  with 
Sir  Evefard,  continued  on  deck  watching  the  progress  of 
the  vessel  with  an  anxiety  that  became  more  intense  at 
each  succeeding  hour.  Hitherto  their  course  had  been 
unimpeded,  save  by  the  obstacles  already  enumerated ; 
and  they  had  now,  at  about  an  hour  before  dawn,  rained 
a  point  that  promised  a  speedy  termination  to  their  dan- . 
gcrs  and  ^p]^xities.  &fore  them  lay  a  reach  in  the 
river,  enveloped  in  more  tbaii  ordinary  gloom,  produced 
by  the  continuous  weaving  of  the  tope  of  the  overhang- 
ing trees;  and  in  the  perspective,  a  gleam  of  relieving 
light,  denoting  the  near  vicinity  of  the  lake  that  lay  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Sinclair,  whose  name  it 
also  bore.  This  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  river;  and 
so  approximate  were  its  shores,  that  the  vessel  in  her 
course  could  not  fail  to  come  in  contact  both  with  the  ob- 
truding foliage  of  the  forest  and  the  dense  bulrushes 
skirting  the  edge  of  either  bank. 

**  If  we  get  safe  through  this  here  place,**  said  the 
boatswain,  m  a  rough  whisper  to  his  anxious  and  atten- 
tive auditors,  **1  thmk  as  how  1*11  venture  to  answer  for 
the  crafL  I  can  see  daylight  dancing  upon  the  lake  a^ 
ready.  Ten  minutes  more  and  she  wiu  be  there.**  Then 
turmng  to  the  man  at  the  helm, — **  I^p  her  in  the  oen. 
tre  of  the  stream,  Jim.  Don't  you  see  you*re  hugging 
the  weather  shore  ?** 

^  It  would  take,  tiie  devil  himself  to  tell  which  is  the 
centre,"  growled  the  sailor,  in  the  same  suppressed  loDe. 
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**"  One  might  ^tueit  vriih  ooe's  «fM  shot  ia  saoh  a  queer 
place  as  thia^  and  oerer  be  no  woner  off  than  with  Uiem 
open.** 

^  Steady  her  helm,  steady,**  rejoined  Mullins,  **  it's  as 
dark  as  pitch,  to  be  sore,  bat  the  passage  is  straight  as  an 
arrofr,  and  with  a  steady  helm  yon  can*l  miss  H.  Make 
tat  the  light  ahead.** 

^  Ahafl  there  !'*  hurriedly  and  loudly  shouted  the  man 
on  the  look-out  at  the  bows,  ^  there*s  a  troe  lying  across 
the  river,  and  we*re  jnst  upon  it.** 

While  he  yet  spoke,  and  before  the  boatswain  conld 
g^ve  such  instroctions  as  the  emergens  reqoired,  the 
rend,  suddenly  struck  against  the  ohBta<Je  in  question ; 
hat  the  eoocuasion  was  not  of  the  violent  nature  that 
might  ha^e  been  anticipated.  The  course  of  the  schooner, 
at  DO  one  period  particoJariy  rapid,  had  been  oonsider- 
ahly  checked  unce  her  entrance  into  the  gloomy  arch, 
in  the  centre  of  which  her  present  accident  had  occurred; 
no  that  it  was  without  immediate  iniury  to  her  hull  and 
■pnm  she  had  been  thus  suddenff  brought  to.  But  this 
was  not  the  most  alarming  part  of  the  a^r.  Captain 
de  Hitldimsr  and  Sir  Efenrd  both  recollected,  that,  in 
making  the  same  passage,  not  fi>rty.eight  hours  prerioos- 
ty,  the^  had  encountered  no  obstacle  of  the  kind,  and  a 
misginng  of  danger  rose  simuhaneooaly  to  the  hearts  of 
each.  It  was,  however,  a  thing  of  too  common  occur- 
rence, where  storm  and  tempest  were  so  preTalent  and 
partial,  to  create  more  than  a  mere  tonporary  alarm ;  for 
it  was  quite  as  probable  the  barrier  had  been  interposed 
by  some  fitful  outburst  of  nature,  as  that  it  arose  from 
d^ign  on  the  part  of  their  enemies :  and  when  the  ves. 
sei  mui  continued  stationary  for  some  minutes,  without 
the  jHepared  and  expectant  crew  discovering  the  alight- 
est  indication  of  att&ck,  the  former  impression  was  pre- 
served  by  the  officers — at  least  avowedly  to  those  around. 
"  Bear  a  hand,  mj  lads,  and  cot  away,"  at  length  or- 
dered the  boatswain,  in  a  low  but  dear  tone ;  ^  half  a 
dozen  at  each  end  €»f  the  stick,  and  we  shall  soon  clear  a 
pasaafeAr  the  crafL** 

A  £isen  sulors  grasped  their  axes,  and  hastened  for- 
ward  to  execute  tne  command.  They  sprang  lightly 
from  the  entangled  bows  of  the  schooner,  and  diverging 
in  equal  nombers  moved  to  either  extremity  of  the  fallen 
tree. 

Ttiis  is  Bailing  tfaroiwh  ^  hcnirt  of  the  American 
St  with  a  vengeance,^  muttered  Mullins,  whose  an- 
'neyanee  at  their  detention  was  strongly  manifested  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  the  deck.  **  Oliver  my  topsails,  if  it 
isn't  bad  enongh  to  dear  the  Sinclair  at  anv  time,  much 
more  so  when  one*a  running  for  one*s  life,  and  not  a 
whisper'a  length  from  one's  enemies.  Do  you  know, 
Captain,**  abruptly  checking  his  movement,  and  fimiiliar- 
ly  placing  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  De  Haldimar,  *«the 
udA  time  we  8t3ed  Ummgh  thb  very  reach  I  couldn't 
help  teOiiig  poor  CspCain  levers,  Grod  rest  his  soul,  what 
a  nice  tpot  it  was  for  an  Ingian  ambuscade,  if  they  had 
only  gumption  enough  to  think  of  it** 

"fiurkr*  said  the  officer,  whose  heail,  eye,  and  ear 
were  painfitlly  on  the  alert,  **  what  rustling  is  that  we 
hear  oferhead  r* 

"  If  s  Jack  FuUct,  no  doubt,  your  honour ;  I  sent  him 
up  to  dear  away  dbe  branches  froin  the  main  topmast 
nmog.**  Then  raising  his  head,  and  elevating  his  voice, 
••ffiBoa!  aloa  there!** 

The  only  answer  was  a  rroan,  fbllc^Kred  by  a  deeper 
tKxamotism  among  the  rustlinf  foliage. 

"Why,  what  ttie  devil*8  the  matter  with  you  now, 
Jick?**  pursued  the  boatswain,  in  a  voice  of  angry  vche- 
OKnoe.  **  Are  ye  scared  at  another  ghost,  that  ye  keep 
gremtng  there  after  that  6uhion  ?** 

At  that  moment  a  heavy  di^  mass  was  heard  tumbling 
through  the  upper  nsging  of  the  schooner  towards  the 
^0^  and  presently  a  Tupnan  form  fbll  at  the  very  feet  of 
Ihi  snafl  groups  composed  of  the  two  officers  and  the  in- 
^*^dl^  i^io  luid  last  nwken. 

.  "Afigfat,  a  Ughtr  shouted  the  boalawaUi;  '•the  fool. 
iA  dttp  has  lost  hie  hold  through  fear,  and  ton  to  one  if 
^  hamfi  eradted  hia  skuD-piece  fyr  his  pains.  Quick 
tfa^  with  a  ig^  and  let's  see  what  we  can  do  for  him. 


the&flii^  waght,  and  as  one  of  the  saHors  now  advanced, 
tRMriiy  a  dark  lantern  from  bdow,  the  whole  of  the  crew, 
vith  the  ezoeption  ef  timse  emfdoyed  on  the  follen  tree, 
S^theted  tfiemsdves  in  a  knot  roisad  the  motionless  form 
^  the  prastraft  man.  But  no  sooner  had  their  eyes  en- 
c^VBteied  the  olMeet  of  their  interest,  when  eaoh  indivi. 
<lBd  Parted  ndiady  aad  invduntarily  back,  baring  his 
podssi,  and  drawing  forth  his  pistd,  the  whole  present- 
tQg  a  group  cfconntimances  stroiigly  marked  by  various 
»f'*fa  of  coaster  nation  and  alarm,  even  while  their  at. 
'Hades  were  thoae  of  men  prepared  for  some.fiorce  and 


desperate  danger.  It  was  indeed  Fuller  whom  they  h^ 
beheld,  but  not  labouring,  as  the  boatswain  bad  iraagin. 
ed,  under  the  mere  influence  of  superstitious  fear.  He 
was  dead,  and  the  blood  flowing  fiT>m  a  deep  wound,  in- 
flicted  by  a  sharp  instrument  in  his  chest,  and  the  scalped 
head,  too  plainly  told  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  the 
danger  that  awaited  them  alL 

A  pause  ensued,  but  it  waa  short  Before  any  one 
could  find  words  to  remark  on  the  horrible  circumstance, 
the  appalling  war.crT  of  the  savages  burst  loudly  from 
every  quarter  upon  the  ears  of  the  devoted  crew.  In  the 
desperation  of  the  moment,  several  of  the  men  dutched 
their  cutlasses  between  their  teeth,  and  seizin|r  the  con. 
coaled  matches,  rushed  to  their  respective  stations  at  the 
guns.  It  was  in  vain  the  boatswam  called  out  to  themi 
m  a  voice  of  stern  authority,  to  desist,  intimating  that 
their  only  protection  lay  in  the  reservation  of  the  fire  of 
their  batteries.  Goaded  and  ezdted,  beyond  the  power 
of  resistance  to  an  impulse  that  set  all  subordination  at 
defiance,  they  applied  the  matches,  and  almost  at  the 
same  instant  the  terrific  discharge  of  both  broadsides 
took  place,  rocking  the  vessel  to  the  water's  edge,  and  re. 
verberating,  throughout  the  confined  space  in  which  she 
la^,  like  the  deadly  explosion  of  some  deeply  excavated 
mine. 

Scarcdy  had  the  guns  been  fired,  when  tbe  seamen  be. 
came  sensible  of  their  imprudence.  The  echoes  were 
yet  struggling  to  force  a  passa|^  through  the  dense  forest, 
when  a  seooikL  yeU  ^the  Indians  annomioed  the  fiereest 
joy  and  triumph,  unmixed  by  disaster,  at  the  result;  and 
then  the  quick  leaping  of  many  ff^ms  could  be  heard,  as 
they  divided  the  crashing  underwood,  and  rushed  forward 
to  close  with  their  prey.  It  was  evident,  from  the  differ, 
enoe  of  sound,  their  first  cry  had  been  pealed  forth  while 
lying  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  secure  from  the  bul- 
leii,  whose  harmless  discharge  that  cry  was  intended  to 
provoke ;  for  now  the  voices  seemed  to  rise  progressively 
from  the  earth,  until  they  reached  the  level  of  each  indi- 
vidual  height,  and  were  already  almost  hotly  breathing 
in  the  ears  of  those  they  were  destined  to  fiH  with  illimit- 
able  dismay. 

**  Shiver  my  topsails,  but  this  comes  of  disobeying  or- 
ders," roared  the  boatswain,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  anger 
and  vexation.  .**  The  Ingians  are  quite  as  cunning  as 
ourselves,  and  arn*t  to  be  frighted  that  way.  Qmok, 
every  cutlass  and  pistol  to  his  gangway,  and  let*s  do  our 
best.  Pass  the  word  forward  for  the  axemen  to  return  to 
quarters." 

Recovered  from  their  first  paroxysm  of  alarm,  the  men 
at  length  became  sensible  of  the  presence  of  a  directing 
powej,  which,  humble  as  it  was,  their  long  habits  of  dis. 
ci{^ne  had  taught  them  to  respect,  and,  headed  on  the 
one  side  jDy  Captain  de  Haldimar,  and  on  the  other  by 
Sir  Everard  Volletort,  ndtlier  of  whom,  however,  enter- 
tained the  most  remote  chance  of  suoeess,  flew,  iu»  com. 
manded,  to  their  respective  gang^ways.  llie  yell  of  the 
Indians  had  again  ceased,  and  all  was  hushed  into  still, 
ness ;  but  as  the  anxious  and  quicksighted  officers  gazed 
over  the  bulwarks,  they  fimcied  they  could  perceive,  even 
through  the  deep  gleom  that  every  whwe  prevailed,  the 
forms  of  men,  resting  in  cautious  and  ea^er  attitudes,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  banks,  and  at  a  distance  of  little 
more  than  half  pistol  shot.  Every  heart  beat  with  ex. 
pectancyr-^ery  eye  was  riveted  intently  in  front,  to 
watch  and  meet  the  first  movements  of  their  foes,  but  not 
a  sound  of  approach  was  audible  to  the  equally  attentive 
ear.  In  this  state  of  aching  suspense  they  might  have 
continued  about  five  minutes,  when  suddenly  their  hearts 
were  made  to  qnail  by  a  third  cry,  that  came,  not  as  pre. 
viously,  firom  me  banks  of  the  river,  but  from  the  very 
centre  of  their  own  decks,  and  firom  the  topmast  and 
rigging  of  the  schooner.  So  sudden  and  unexpected 
too  was  this  fresh  danger,  that  before  the  two  parties  had 
time  to  turn,  and  assume  a  new  posture  of  defence,  seve- 
ral of  them  had  already  follen  under  the  butchering 
blades  of  their  enemies.  Then  commenoed  a  desperate 
but  short  conflict,  mingled  with  ydlings,  that  again  were 
answered  fh>m  every  point;  and  rapidly  glidmedown 
the  pendant  ropes,  were  to  be  seen  the  active  and  dudiy 


The  aftenrtsB  of  all  had  been  arrested  by  the  sound  of  forms  of  men,  swelling  the  number  of  the  assailants,  who 


bad  gained  the  deck  in  the  same  noiseless  manner,  until 
resistance  became  almost  hopeless. 

**  Ha !  I  hear  the  footsteps  of  our  lads  at  last,"  ex. 
claimed  Mullins  exukingly  to  his  comrades,  as  he  finish- 
ed  despatching  a  third  savage  with  his  sturdy  weapon. 
**  Quick,  men,  quick,  up  with  hatchet  and  cutlass,  and 
take  them  in  the  rear.  If  we  are  to  die,  let*s  die  — 7-" 
grame,  he  would  perhaps  have  added,  but  death  arrested 
Uio  word  upon  his  lips ;  and  his  corpse  rolled  along  the 
deck,  until  its  further  fffogress  was  stopped  by  the  stiffen- 
ed  body  of  the  unhappy  Fuller. 


Notwithstanding  the  fidl  of  their  brave  leader,  and  th® 
whoopings  of  their  enemies,  the  flagging  spirits  of  the 
men  were  fbf  a  moment  excited  by  the  announcement  of 
the  return  even  of  the  small  force  of  the  axemen,  and  they 
defended  themselves  with  a  courage  and  determination 
worthy  of  a  better  result ;  but  when,  by  the  lurid  light  of 
the  torches,  now  lying  burning  about  the  decks,  they  torn, 
ed  and  beheld  not  tl^  companions,  bat  a  firesh  band  of 
Indians,  at  whose  pouch-belts  dangled  the  reeking  scalps 
ot  their  murdered  friends,  they  at  once  relinquished  the 
combat  as  hopeless,  and  gave  themselves  unresistingly  up 
to  be  bound  by  their  captors. 

Meanwhile  the  cousins  experienced  a  renewal  of  all 
those  horrors  firom  which  their  distracted  minds  had  been 
temporarily  relieved;  and,  petrified  with  alarm,  as  they 
lay  in  the  solitary  berth  that  contained  them  both,  en- 
dured sufferings  infinitely  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
The  early  part  of  the  tumult  they  had  noticed  almost  with- 
out  comprehending  its  cause,  and  but  for  the  terrific  cry  of 
the  Indians  that  had  preceded  them,  would  have  mistaken 
the  deafening  broadsides  for  the  blowing  up  of  the  ves- 
sel,  so  tremendous  and  violent  had  been  the  concussion. 
Nay,  there  was  a  moment  when  Miss  de  Haldimar  felt  a 
pan^  of  deep  disappointment  and  regret  at  the  miscon- 
ception ;  for,  with  the  fearful  reooIlectioD  of  past  events, 
so  strongly  im]nressed  on  her  bleeding  heart,  she  could 
not  but  acknowledge,  that  to  be  engulfod  in  one  general 
and  disastrous  expfodon,  was  mercy  compared  with  the 
alternative  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  those  to.  whom 
her  loathing  spirit  had  been  too  fatally  taught  to  deny 
even  the  commonest  attributes  of  humanity.  As  for 
Clara,  she  had  not  the  power  to  think,  or  to  form  a  con- 
jecture on  the  subject : — she  was  merely  sensiUe  of  a  re- 
petition of  the  horrible  scenes  from  which  she  had  so 
recently  been  snatched,  and  with  a  pale  cheek,  a  fixed 
eye,  and  an  almost  pulseless  heart,  lay  without  motion  in 
the  inner  side  of  the  berth.  The  piteous  spectacle  of  her 
cousin's  alarm  lent  a  forced  activity  to  the  despair  of 
Miss  de  Haldimar,  in  whom  apprehension  produced  that 
strong  energy  of  excitement  that  sometimes  gives  to 
hdplessness  the  charac^r  of  true  courage.  With  the 
increasing  clamour  of  appalling  conflict  on  deck,  thb  ex- 
dtement  grew  at  every  moment  stronger,  until  it  finally 
became  irrepressible,  so  that  at  length,  when  through  the 
cabin  windows  there  suddenly  streamed  a  flood  of  yellow 
light,  extinguishing  that  of  the  lamp  that  threw  its  flick- 
cring  beams  around  the  cabin,  she  flung  herself  impe. 
tuously  fhmi  the  berth,  and,  despite  of  the  aged  and  trem- 
bling  female  who  attempted  to  detain  her,  burst  open  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  cabin,  and  rushed  up  the  steps 
communicating  with  tjae  deck. 

The  picture  that  here  met  her  eyes  was  at  once  gra- 
phic and  fearful  in  the  extreme.  On  either  dde  of  the 
river,  lines  of  strtiaming  torches  were  waved  by  dusky 
warriors  high  above  their  heads,  reflecting  the  grim 
countenances,  not  only  of  those  who  bore  them,  but  of 
dense  groups  in  their  rear,  whose  numbers  were  alone 
concealed  by  the  foliage  of  the  forest  in  which  they  stood. 
From  the  branches  that  wove  themselves  across  the  cen- 
tre of  the  river,  and  the  topmast  and  rigging  of  the  ves- 
sel,  the  same  strong  ydlow  light,  product  by  the  bark 
of  the  birch  tree  steeped  in  gum,  streamed  down  upcm 
the  decks  below,  rendering  eadi  line  and  block  of  the 
schooner  as  distinctly  visiUe  as  if  it  had  been  noon  on 
the  sunniest  of  those  far  distant  lakes.  The  deck  itself 
was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  dain  men — sailors  and 
savages  mixed  together ;  and  amid  these  were  to  be  seen 
fierce  warriors,  raining  triumphantly  and  indolently  on 
their  rifles,  while  others  were  occupied  in  securing  the 
arms  of  thdr  captives  with  leathern  thongs  behind  their 
backs.  The  silence  that  now  prevailed  vras  strongly  in 
contrast  with,  and  even  more  foarfbl  than,  the  horrid 
shouts  by  which  it  had  been  preceded ;  and,  but  for  the 
ghastly  countenances  of  the  captives,  and  the  quick  roll- 
ing eyes  of  the  savages.  Miss  de  Haldimar  might  have 
imagined  herself  the  sport  of  some  extraordinary  and  ex- 
citi^  illudon.  Her  glance  over  these  prominent  features 
in  the  tragedy  had  been  cursory,  yet  accurate.  It  now 
rested  on  one  that  had  more  immediate  and  terrifying 
interest  for  herself.  At  a  few  paces  in  front  of  the  com. 
panion  ladder,  and  with  their  backs  turned  towards  her, 
stood  two  individuals,  whose  atdtndes  denoted  the  pur- 
pose  of  men  resolved  to  sell  with  thdr  lives  akme  A  pas- 
sage  lo  a  tall  fieroe-looking  savage,  whose  countenance 
betrayed  every  mark  of  triumphant  and  deadly  pasnon, 
while  he  apparently  hesitated  whether  his  uplifted  arm 
should  stay  the  weapon  it  widded.  These  individuals 
were  Captain  de  Haldimar  and  Sir  Everard  Valletorf ; 
and  to  the  former  of  these  the  attention  of  the  savage 
was  more  immediatdy  and  exnitingly  directed ;  so  much 
sO|  indeed,  that  Miss  de  Hddimar  thought  she  could  road 
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ia  the  leroeiMUi  ezpreMtoo  of  hb  featareB  the  death-war 
rant  of  her  cooain.    In  the  wild  terror  of  the  moment 


afae  gave  a  piercing  aoream  that  was  maWered  67  a  hun-      All  was  silence  m  (he  body  of  the  fort.    The  men 
dred  yelling  voices,  and  roshing  between  her  lover  and 
Jus  enemy  threw  herself  wildly  and  suppUoatingly  at  the 
Aet  of  the  latter.    Uttering  a  savage  laugh,  tiie  monster 
«panied  her  from  him  with  his  foot,  when,  qntck 


off 
daty  had  luug  since  retired  to  rest  in  their  clothes,  and 
only  the  **  All's  well  !**  of  the  sentinels  was  heard  at  in. 
tervais  of  a  qnartor  of  an  hour,  as  the  cry  echoed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  in  the  line  of  circuit    Suddenly,  how- 


thoaght,  a  pistol  was  cttscharged  within  a  few  inches  of  ever,  between  two  of  those  intervals,  and  during  a  pause 


was  yet  swelling  into  fulness.  Captain  de  Ilakhmar  felt 
an  iron  band  funoosly  rrappling  ms  throat,  and,  ere  the 
grasp  was  relinqoishe^  he'  wun  stood  Ihe  bcmnd  and 
passive  victim  of  the  warrior  <»  the  fleur  de  Us. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  interval  ihat  suooeeded  to  the  last  council  scene 
of  the  Indians  was  passed  by  the  officers  of  Detroit  in  a 
irtate  of  inexpressible  anxiety  and  doubt  The  fbars  en- 
tertained for  the  fate  of  their  companions,  who  hod  set 
out  in  the  perilous  and  almost  forlorn  hope  of  reaching 
MichillimMdiinac,  in  time  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  the  threatened  treachery,  had,  in  some  degree,  if  not 
.  wholly,  been  allaved  by  the  story  narrated  by  the  Ottawa 
chief.  It  was  evident,  from  his  statement,  the  party  had 
Min  met,  and  been  engaged  in  fbartbl  struggle  wiu  the 
gigantic  warrior  they  had  all  so  much  reason  to  riBcoUect; 
and  it  wai^  equallv  apparent,  that  in  that  struggle  they 
had  been  succeasfuL  But  still,  so  many  obstacles  were 
likely  to  be  opposed  to  their  navigation  of  the  several 
lakes  and  rivers  over  which  lay  their  course,  it  was  al- 
most  feared,  even  if  they  eventually  escaped  unharmed 
themselves,  they  could  not  possibly  reach  the  fort  in  time 
to  communicate  the  danger  that  awaited  their  friends. 
It  is  true,  the  time  gained  by  Governor  de  Haldimar  on 
the  first  occasion  had  aflRkded  a  oc-nsiderable  interval,  of 
which  advantage  might  be  taken ;  but  it  was  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  uncertain  whether  Ponteac  had  commanded 
the  same  dblay  in  the  council  of  the  chiefii  investing  Mir 
diilKmackinac,  to  which  he  had  himself  assented.  Three 
days  were  sufficient  to  enable  an  Indian  warrior  to  per. 
form  the  journey  by  land;  and  it  was  chiefly  on  this 
vague  and  uncertain  ground  they  based  whatever  little 
of  nope  was  entertain^  on  the  subject 

It  had  been  settled  at  the  departure  of  the  adventdrers, 
that  the  instant  they  effisoted  a  communication  with  the 
schooner  on  Lake  Hnron,  Ftan9ais  should  be  immedi- 
ately sent  bock,  with  instructions  S9  to  contrive  the  period 
of  his  return,  that  his  canoe  should  make  its  appearance 
soon  afler  daybreak  at  the  nearest  extremi^  of  Hog 
Island,  the  position  of  whidi  has  been  described  in  our 
introductory  chapter.  From  this  point  a  certain  signal, 
that  could  be  easily  distinguished  with  the  aid  of  alele. 
scope,  was  to  be  made  firom  th^  canoe,  which,  without 
being  of  a  nature  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  savages, 
was  yet  to  bo  such  as  could  not  well  be  mistaken  by  the 
garrison.  This  was  a  precaution  adopted,  not  only  with 
ne  view  of  giving  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  result  of 
the  enterprise,  but  lest  the  Canadian  should  be  prevented, 
by  any  closer  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  from 
ooomnmicating  personally  with  the  fort  in  the  way  he 
had  been  accustomed. 

It  will  easily  be  comprehended  therefore,  that  as  the 
period  approached  when  they  might  reasonably  look  for 
the  return  of  Francois,  if  he  should  return  at  all,  the 
nervous  anxiety  of  tho  officers  became  more  and  more 
developed.  Upwards  of  a  week  had  dapsed  since  the 
departure  of  their  friends ;  and  already,  for  the  last  day 
or  two,  their  impatience  had  led  them,  at  early  dawn, 
and  with  beating  hearts,  to  that  (piarter  of  the  rampart 
which  overlooked  the  eastern  extremi^  of  Hog  Island. 
Hitherto,  however,  their  eager  watching  had  been  in 
vain.  Aji  for  as  our  recollection  of  the  Canadian  tradi. 
tion  of  this  story  serves  us,  it  must  have  been  on  the 
fodirtli  night  after  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  plans  of 
Ponteac,  and  the  tenth  from  the  departnre  of  the  adven- 
turers,  that  the  officers  were  assembled  in  the  mmroom, 
partaking  of  tho  scanty  and  frugal  supper  to  which  their 
long  confinement  had  reduced  them.  The  sniiject  of  their 
oenversalion,  «8  it  was  ever  of  their  thoughts,  was  the 
probi^>le  fote  of  their  companions;  and  many  and  various, 
ahhoogh  aU  Equally  melanQbaiy,  were  the  eonjectures 
ofibred  as  to  the  residt  There  was  00  the'  cmmtenance 
of  each,  that  doep  and  fixed  expression  of  gloom,  which, 
if  it  did  not  indicate  any  unmanlinesa  of  rapair,  told  at 
leui  Uiat  hope  was  nearly  extinct:  but  more  especially 
was  this  remarkable  in  the  young  but  sadly  altered 
OlMirles  do  HhWiiaar,  wlio,  witi  a^ammt  eye  and  a  pit- 


occupied  manner,  seemed 
scene  before  him. 


wholly  abstracted  fhnn  the 


w     ^ — 

rampart,  as  of  men  hastening  to  the  point 
challenge  had  been  given.  The  officers,  whom  Uus  new 
excitement  seemed  to  arouse  into  firesh  activity,  hurriedly 
quitted  the  room ;  and,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
gained  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  been  heard.  Several 
men  were  bending  eagerly  over  the  rampart,  and,  with 
their  muskete  at  the  recover,  riveting  their  gaze  on  a 
dark  and  motionless  object  that  lay  on  the  verge  of  the 
ditch  immediately  beneath  them. 

**What  have  you  here,  Mitehdl?**  asked  Captain 
Blessington,  who  was  in  command  of  tho  guard,  and 
who  had  recognised  the  gruff  voice  of  the  veteran  in  the 
challenge  just  given. 

**  An  American  burnt  log,  your  honour,'*  muttered  the 
soldier,"^'' ^--     ^       -      "•  .    — - 


1*11  take  my  affidavy  it  wasn't  here  when  I  passed  last  in 
my  beat" 

*^  An  Americsn  burnt  log,  indeed !  it's  some  rascal  of 
a  spy,  rather,"  remarked  Captain  Erskine.  Who  knows 
but  it  may  be  our  big  friend,  come  to  pay  us  a  visit 
again  7  And  yet  he  b  not  half  long  enough  for  him, 
either.  Can't  you  try  and  tickle  him  with  the  bayonet, 
any  of  you  felfows,  and  see  whether  he  is  made  of  flesh 
and  blood  7" 

'  Although  this  observation  was  made  almost  without 
object,  it  being  totally  impossible  for  any  musket,  even 
with  the  addition  of  ite  bayonet,  to  reach  more  than  half 
way  across  the  ditch,  the  several  sentineb'  threw  them- 
selves  on  their  chosto,  and,  stretching  over  the  rampart 
as  far  as  possible,  made  the  attempt  to  roach  the  sus- 
picious  looking  object  that  lay  beyond.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  their  arms  been  extended  in  such  a  man. 
ner  as  to  be  utterly  powerless,  when  the  dark  mass  was 
seen  to  roll  away  m  an  opposite  direction,  and  with  such 
rapidity  that,  before  the  men  could  regain  their  fbet  and 
level  their  musketB,  it  had  entirely  disappeared  from  their 
view. 

'^Cleveri^  managed,  to  give  the  red  skin  his  due," 
half  langhmgly  ol^erved  Captain  Erskine,  while  his 
brother  dicers  continued  to  fix  their  eyes  in  astonish, 
ment  on  the  spot  so  recently  occupied  by  the  strange  ob. 
jeet ;  **  but  what  the  devil  could  be  his  motive  for  lying 
there  so  long?  Not  playing  the  eaves-dropper,  surely ; 
and  yet;  if  he  meant  to  have  picked  off  a  sentinel,  what 
was  to  have  prevented  him  from  doing  it  sooner  7" 

**  He  had  evidently  no  arms,"  said  finsign  Ddme. 

**  No,  nor  legs  either,  it  woold  appear,"  resumed  the 
literal  Erskine.  **  Curse  me  if  I  ever  saw  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  human  form  bundled  together  in  that 
manner." 

**I  mean  he  had  no  fire.«nn»— no  rifle,"  pursued 
Delme. 

**  And  if  he  had,  he  certainly  would  have  rifled  one  of 
us  of  a  life,"  continued  the  captain,  laughing  at  his  own 
conceit  **  But  come,  the  bird  is  flown,  and  we  have  only 
to  thank  ourselves  for  having  been  so  egregiously  duped. 
Had  Valletort  been  here,  he  would  havo  given  a  different 
account  of  him." 

**'  Hist !  listen !"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Johnstone,  call, 
ing  the  attention  of  the  par^r  to  a  peculiar  and  low  sound 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  supposed  Indian  had  de- 
parted. 

It  was  repeated,  and  in  a  pLuntive  tone,  indicating  a 
desire  to  propitiate.  Soon  afterwards  a  human  form  was 
seen  advimcing  slowly,  but  without  show  either  of  con. 
ceohnent  or  hostility  in  its  movements.  It  finally  re- 
mained statiaoary  on  the  spot  where  the  dark  and  snape* 
less  mass  had  been  first  perceived. 

**  Another  Ouconasta  for  De  Haldimar,  ho  doubt," 
observed  Captain  Erskme,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
**  These  grenadiers  carry  every  thincf  before  them  as 
well  in  k^e  as  in  war."  The  error  of  tho  ^ood.natured 
officer  was,  however,  obvious  to  aH  but  himself.  The 
figure,  which  was  now  distinctly  traced  in  outline  for 
thai  of  a  warrior,  stood  boldly  and  foarlessly  on  Uie  brink 
of  the  ditch,  holding  up  its  left  arm,  in  the  n(md  of  which 
dangled  something  that  was  visible  in  the  starlight,  and 
pointing  Dnergetieally  to  this  pendant  object  with  the 
other.  A  voice  horn  one  of  the  party -now  addressed  the 
Indian  in  two  several  dialects,  bat  witiKNit  eliciting  a  re.. 


ply.  He  either  mulerstood  not,  or  would  not  answrr  the 
question  proposed,  but  oontinned  pointing  significantly 
to  tho  indistinct  object  which  he  still  held  in  an  elevated 
portion. 

"The  governor  must  be  apprised  of  this,"  observed 
Captain  Blessington  to  De  Haldimar,  who  was  his  sub- 
altern of  the  guard.  **  Hasten,  Charles,  to  acquaint  your 
tiitfaer,  and  receive  Ins  orders.^ 

^  The  young  officer  willingly  obeyed  the  injunction  of 
his  superior.  A  secret  and  indefinable  hope  rushed 
through  his  mind,  that  as  the  Indian  came  not  in  hosti- 
lity, he  might  be  the  bearer  of  some  communication  from 
their  friends;  and  he  moved  rapidly  towards  that  pari  of 
the  building  occupied  by  his  fother. 

The  light  of  a  lamp  suspended  over  the  piazso  leading 
to  the  governor's  rooms  reflecting  strongly  on  his  regi. 
mentels,  he  passed  unchallenged  by  the  sentinels  posted 
there,  and  uninterruptedly  gained  a  door  that  opened  on 
a  narrow  passage,  at  the  fbrlher  extremity  of  which  was 
the  sitting.room  usually  occupied  by  his  parent  This 
again  was  entered  from  the  some  passage  by  a  ^cond 
door,  the  upper  part  of  which  was  of  common  Cflass,  en- 
abling any  one  on  the  outside  to  trace  with  fatinty  every 
object  within  when  the  place  was  lighted  up. 


.      "if  one  was  to  judge  from  its  stiUncss ;  but  if  it      a  glance  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  youth  his  father 
IS,  It  must  have  rolled  there  withm  the  hut  minute ;  for  „^  not  in  the  room ;  alUiou^h  there  was  strong  evidence 

he  had  not  retired  for  the  night.    In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  stood  an  oaken  table,  and  on  tliis  lay  an  open  writ- 
ing desk,  with  a  candle  t)n  each  side,  the  wicks  of  which 
had  burnt  so  long  as  to  throw  a  partial  gloom  over  the 
surrounding  woiuscotting.  Scattered  about  the  Ublc  and 
desk  were  a  number  of  letters  that  had  apparently  been 
just  looked  at  or  road;  and  in  the  midst  ot  these  an  open 
case  of  red  morocco,  containing  a  miniature.    The  ap. 
pearance  of  these  letters,  thus  left  scattered  about  by  one 
who  was  scrupulously  exact  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
papers,  added  to  the  circumstance  of  the  neglected  and 
burning  candles,  confirmed   tlie  young  officer  in  an 
impression  that  his  father,  overcome  by  fatigue,  had  re- 
tired into  Ills  bed-room,  and  fallen  unconsciously  asleep. 
Imagining,  therefore,  be  could  not,  without  mfficulty, 
succeed  in  making  himself  heard,  and  deeming  tlie  or- 
gency  of  the  case  required  it,  he  determined  to  wave  the 
usual  ceremony  of  knocking,  and  penetrate  to  his  father'f 
bed.room  unannounced.    The  glass  door  being  without 
fastening  within,  easily  yielded  to  his  pressure  of  the 
latch;  but  as  he  passed  by  the  teble,  a  strong  and  natural 
feeling  of  curiosity  induood  him  to  cast  Ms  eye  upon  the 
miniature.    To  his  infinite  surprise,  nay,  almost  terror, 
he  discovered  it  was  that  of  his  mother — the  identical 
portrait  which  his  sister  Clara  had  worn  in  her  bosom 
from  infancy,  and  which  he  had  seen  clasped  round  her 
neck  on  the  vciy  deck  of  the  schooner  in  which  she 
sailed  for  Michilfimackinac.    He  felt  there  could  be  no 
mistake,  for  only  one  miniature  of  the  sort  had  ever  been 
In  possession  of  the  fiunily,  and  that  the  one  just  accounted 
for.    Almost  stiipified  at  what  he  saw,  and  scarcely  cre- 
diting the  evidence  of  his  senses,  the  young  officer  clanccd 
his  eye  hurriedly  along  one  of  the  open  letters  that  lay 
around.    It  was  in  the  well  remembered  hand-writimr  m 
his  mother,  and  commenced,  **  Dear,  dearest  ReginJi," 
AfUr  this  followed  expressions  of  endearment  no  wompH 
mi^ht  address  except  to  an  aflknccd  lover,  or  the  hosbtad 
of  her  choice;  and  his  heart  sickened  while  he  road. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  scanned  half  a  dozen  liaiesi 
when  it  occurred  to  him  he  was  violating  some  secret  ef 
his  .parents ;  and,  discontinuing  the  perusal  with  anY:iEQftf 
he  prepared  to  acquit  himself  of  his  mission. 

On  raising  his  eyes  firom  the  paper  he  was  startled  hf 
the  appearance  of  his  fiither,  who,  with  a  stem  brow  «9d 
a  quivering  lip,  stood  a  fow  paces  fit>m  the  teble,  IM^ 
rently  too  much  overcome  by  his  indignation  to  be  aH* 
to  utter  a  sentence.    Charles  d^  Haldimar  felt  all  tip 
awkwardness  of  his  position.    Some  exphmation  df  iM 
conduct,  however,  was  .necessary ;  and   he  stammntrJ 
forth  tho  fact  of  the  portrait  haVing  riveted  his  attrntifO^* 
fron^  ite  striking  resemblance  to  that  in  his  ■ister'n 
session. 


*'And  to  what  do  these  letters  bear  resMsblanee 
demanded  the  governor,  in  a  voice  that  trembled  in 
attempt  to  be  cahn,  while  hd  fixed  his  penetratin|^  oy^  * 
on  that  of  his  son.  **  Tfiejf,  it  appears,  were  oqaaULT 
objecto  of  attraotion  with  you." 

•*Tho  letters  were  in  the  hand.writing  of  my  mothoi*» 
and  I  was  irresistibly  led  to  glaftce  at  one  of  them,"  m^ 
plied  the  youth,  with  th«  biunlKty  of  conscious  wroof* 
**  The  actk)n  was  involuntaiyv  fthd  no  sooner  committed 
than  repented  of.  I  am  here,  my  fatliei,  on  a  misaiott 
of  importance,  which  roust  account  for  my  presence.^ 

*t  A  mission  of  importanoe !"  repeated  the  goyeroosr. 
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f^ilh  more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger  in  the  tone  in  which 
he  now  apnke.  *^  On  wfaaJt  miasion  are  yoa  here,  if  it 
be  Doi  to  uitrode  oowarrantablj  on  a  parent**  pri- 
▼acrr* 

The  jovnfT  oAcer^s  dieek  flushed  hi^h,  as  he  proadtjr 
answered  :—**'  1  was  aent  by  Captain  Blewington,  sir, 
to  take  jroar  orders  in  regard  to  an  Indian  who  is  now 
withool  the  fert  ander  somewhat  extraordinary  circum. 
stanees,  yet  etidently  witlKMit  intention  of  hostility. 
It  ie  soppoaed  he  bears  some  message  froin  my  bro- 

The  tone  ofeandoar  and  offended  pride  in  which  this 
Ibrmal  announcement  of  duty  was  made  seemed  to  ba- 
niah  all  suspicion  from  the  mind  of  the  fforernor;  and 
he  remarked,  in  a  Toice  that  had  mors  or  the  kindness 
that  bad  biiterly  distin^ished  hit  address  to  his  8on» 
**  Was  this,  then,  Charles,  the  om/y  motif  lor  your  ah- 
rapt  iotruskm  at  this  hoar  t  Are  you  sure  no  induce- 
ment of  private  curiosity  was  mixed  up  with  the  dis- 
cbarge of  your  doty,  that  you  entered  thus  on&nnounc 
ed  7  You  moat  admit,  at  least,  I  fbnod  you  empk>yed 
in  a  manner  differeai  from  what  the  urgency  of  your 
Diiasioo  would  seem  to  justify.** 

Tbere  was  lurking  irony  in  this  speech ;  yet  thff  sofl- 
ened  aoceuta  of  his  &ther«  in  some  measure,  disarmed 
the  youth  of  the  biUerness  he  would  have  flung  into  his 
obscuration, — **  That  no  man  on  earth,  his  naient  ex- 
eepted,  sbooU  have  dared  to  instnuale  sucJi  a  doubt 
with  imponity.** 

For  a  momsnt  Coloael  de  Haldiroar  seemed  to  re* 
sard  his  son  with  a  surprised  but  «CtJsfled  air,  as  if  he 
bad  Aot  expected  the  iwnifcalatioii  of  so  mueb  spirit, 
in  one  whom  lie  had  tieen  accustomed  gre^y  to  noder- 


*^I  belieie  you,  Cheries,"  be  at  Iniglb  observed; 
**  imrghm  the  justifiable  doabt«  and  tkiok  no  more  of  the 
Bohjsct.  Yet,  one  word,**  as  the  youth  was  preparing 
to  depart;  **  vou  have  read  that  letter**  (and  he  pointed 
to  theft  whidi  btd  priocipafly  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  Meor) :  what  impremoe  has  it  riven  you  of  your 
■lothcr  f  Aaswer  ate  stnceiely.  Jfy  name,**  and  his 
&iat  sanle  wose  sooieCliin|r  of  the  character  of  triumph, 
**  is  net  JUgimmld,  yoo  kocnir.'* 

The  pallid  cheek  of  the  youn;  man  flushed  at  this 
question.     Hie  owti  andtaf  uised  impres»ioo  was,  that 
his  owUier  had  ebertubed  a  ^3ty  love  for  another  than 
her  besband.     He  felt  the  aimost  impiety  of  such  a  be* 
M^  hirt.  he  c<»iild  not  resist  the  conviction  -that  forced 
itselC  on  his  mind ;  the  letter  in  her  handwriting  spoke 
lor  Itself;  and  thoo^  the  idea  was  full  of  wretchedness, 
be  was  enafale  to  eooqucr  iL    Whatever  his  own  in- 
fiBrsbee  might  be,  however,  bo  could   not  endure  the 
theoght  of  imparting  it  to  his  flither:  he  therefore  an- 
swered evasively. 

^  Stoobtlesf  mj  mother  bad  some  dear  relative  of  the 
name, and  Is  him  was  this  letter  addressed;  perhaps  a 
bffulhsr,  or  an  unde.  Qut  I  never  knew,**  he  pursued, 
with  a  look  of  appeal  to  his  father,  **  that  a  second  por- 
tfiit  of  oiy  mother  existed.  This  is  the  very  counter- 
pert  erOsra's.*' 

*lt  may  be  the  same,**  remarked  the  governor,  but 
is  a  leoe  of  indecisioii,  that  denied  his  faith  in  what  he 
vtteied. 


my  Ihtber.  I  aooompaniDd  Clara,  if  you 
wrnHsci,  as  far  as  Lake  Sinclair ;  and  when  I  quitted 
the  deck  of  the  schooner  to  return,  I  particularly  re- 
marked my  vislcr  wore  her  mothor*s  portrait,  as  usual, 
tevodber  neck.** 

**  WeU,  DO  oalter  about  the  portrait,**  hurriedly  re- 
jamsd  the  governot ;  ^  yet,  whatever  your  impression, 
GhsilBs,**  aad  he  spoke  with  a  warmth  that  was  far 
hahtloal  to  him^  **  dare  not  to  sully  the  memory  of 
by  a  6a^ibi  of  her  purity.  An  accident  has 
I  this  letter  to  year  inspection,  but  breathe  not  its 
to  a  htiman  creature ;  above  all,  respect  the  he- 
gave  yoa  birth.  Go,  tell  Captain  fikmington  to 
a;  I  will  join  you  immediately.** 

^^t^^Mt^lj*  |*t  eenfttsedly,  impressed  with  the  singu- 
lariUref  the  sesee  altogether,  and  more  particularly  with 
kis  Ktherii  strange  admonition,  the  ^oung*  officer  quitted 
the  leom,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  his  companions.  On 
Wkiog  the  rampart  be  fimnd  that  the  Indian,  during 
httleog  akseRoe,bad  departed ;  yet  not  without  deposit- 
iw,  SB  the  outer  ed^  of  the  mtch,  the  substance  to 
vfeh  he  had  previonsly  directed  their  attention.  At 
<bft  ■ement  of  De  Haldjniar*8  approach,  the  officers 
Mie  bending  over  the  ramparts  and,  with  straining  eyes, 
esisa Homing  to  make  out  what  it  was,  but  in  vain ; 
■■iilhiiig  was  just  pereeptiUe  in  the  withered  turf,  but 


what  that  something  was  no  one  could  succeed  in  dis- 
covering. 

*' Whatever  this  be,  we  must  possess  ourselves  of  it,*' 
said  Captain  Olosdingtoa;  **  it  is  evident,  from  the  en- 
erjrctic  manner  of  hina  who  left  it,  it  is  of  importance. 
1  think  I  know  who  is  tlie  best  swimmer  and  climber  of 
our  party .^* 

Several  voices  unanimously  pronounced  the  mune  ol 
••  Johnstone.'* 

^*  Any  thing  for  a  dash  of  enterprise,**  said  that  officer, 
whose  slight  wound  had  been  perfectly  healed.  '*Bitl 
what  do  you  propose  that  the  swimmer  and  climber 
should  do,  Blessington  ?** 

**  Secure  yon  parcel,  without  lowering  the  draw- 
bridge.** 

**  What !  and  be  scalped  in  the  act  /  Who  knows  if 
it  be  not  a  trick  afler  aft,  and  that  the  rascal  who  placed 
it  tiiere  is  not  lying  within  a  few  feet,  ready  to  pounce 
upon  me  the  instant  I  reach  the  bank.'* 

^  Never  mind,^  said  Erskine,  laughingly,  **  we  will 
revenge  your  death,  my  boy.** 

**  Besides,  consider  the  nun^uam  non  paraiug^  John- 
stone,**  slily  remarked  Lieutenant  Leslie. 

**  What,  again,  Leslie?**  energetically  responded  the 
young  Scotsman.  ^  Yet  think  not  I  hesitate,  for  1  did 
but  jest :  maki^  fast  a  rope  round  my  loinst  and  I  think 
1  will  answer  for  the  result,*' 

Colonel  de  Ilaldimar  now  made  his  appearance.  Hav- 
ing ^heard  a  brief  statemeot  of  the  facts,  and  approving 
of  the  auggeslion  of  Captain  Blessington,  a  rope  was  pro- 
cured, and  made  fast  under  the  shoulders  of  the  young 
officer,  who  liad  previously  stripped  himself  of  his  uni- 
form and  slices.  Uo  then  auflered  himself  to  drop 
gently  over  the,  edge  of  the  rampart,  his  companions 
gradually  lowering  tlie  rope,  until  a  deep  and  gasping 
aspiration,  such  as  is  usually  wrung  from  one  coming 
suddenly  in  contact  with  cold  water,  announced  be  had 
gained  the  aurface  of  the  ditch.  Tiie  rope  was  then 
Hiackcned,  to  give  him  the  unrestrained  oommand  of  his 
limbs; 'and  in  the  next  instant  he  waa  seen  clamboting 
up  the  opposite  elevation. 

Although  the  officers,  indulging  in  a  foroed  levity,  in 
a  great  clegroe  meant  to  enooura|^  their  companion 
IimI  treated  his  enterprise  with  jindifference,  tliey  were 
far  from  being  witiiout  serious  anxiety  for  the  result. 
They  had  lauglied  at  the  idea,  suggested  by  him,  of 
being  scalped ;  whereas,  in  truth,  they  entertained  the 
apprehension  far  more  powerfully  than  he  did  himself 
The  artifices  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  to  secure  an  iso- 
lated victim,  were  so  many  and  so  various,  that  suspicimi 
could  not  but  attach  to  the  mysterious  occurrence  they 
hod  just  witnessed.  Willing  even  as  they  were  to  be- 
lieve their  present  visiter,  wlKwver  he  was,  came  not  in  a 
spirit  of  enmity,  they  could  not  altogether  divest  them- 
selves of  a  fear  that  it  was  only  a  subtle  artifioe  to  decoy 
one  of  them  within  the  reach  of  their  traitorous  weapons. 
They,  therefore,  watched  the  movements  of  their  compa- 
nion with  quickening  pulses;  and  it  was  with  a  lively 
satis&ction  thoy  saw  him,  at  length,  after  a  momeotary 
search,  descend  onco  more  into  the  ditch,  and,  with  a  sin- 
gle Dowerful  impulsion  of  his  limbs,  urge  himself  back  to 
the  root  of  the  rampart.  Neither  feet  nor  hands  were  of  much 
service,  in  enabling  him  to  scale  the  smooth  and  slanting 
logs  that  composed  the  exterior  surfiioe  of  ihc  works ;  but 
a  slight  jerk  of  the  well  secured  rope,  serving  as  a  signal 
to  his  friends,  he  was  soon  dragged  once  more  to  the 
summit  of  the  rampart,  without  other  injury  than  a  cou- 
ple of  slight  bruises. 

**  WelC  what  success  ?"  eagerly  asked  Leslie  and  Cap- 
tain Erskine,  in  the  same  breath,  as  the  dripping  John- 
stone  buried  himself  in  the  fold9  of  a  capacious  cloak 
procured  during  his  absence. 

••  You  shall  hear,**  was  the  reply;  "but  first,  gentle- 
men, allow  me,  if  you  i^ease,  to  enjoy,  with  yourselves, 
the  luxury  of  dry  clothes.  I  have  no  particulu'  ambition 
to  contract  an  American  ague  fit  just  now ;  yet,  unless 
you  take  pity  on  me,  and  reserve  my  examination  for  a 
future  moment,  there  is  every  probability  I  shall  not 
have  a  toeth  left  by  to-morrow  morning.'* 

No  one  oould  deny  the  justice  of  the  remark,  fbr  the 
teeth  of  the  younf  man  were  chattering  as  be  spoke. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  until  after  he  had  changed  hhi 
dress,  and  swallowed  a  couple  of  glasses  of  Captain  Ers- 
kino's  never  fiuling  spirit,  that  they  all  repaired  once  piorc 
to  the  mess-room,  when  Johnstooo  anticipated  all  quoa^ 
tions,  by  the  production  of  the  mysterious  packet 

After  removing  several  wra^yers  of  bark,  each  of 
which  was  secured  by  a  thong  of  deer-skin.  Colonel  de 
Haldimar,  to  whom  the  suocewful  officer  had  handed  his 
prize,  at  length  camo  to  a  small  oval  case  of  red  morocco, 
precisely  aimiiar,  m  size  and  form,  to  Uiat  which  had  so 


Utely  attracted  the  notice  of  his  son.  For  a  moment  he 
hesitated,  and  his  cheek  was  observed  to  turn  pale,  and 
bis  hand  to  tremble;  but  quickly  subduing  his  inded* 
sion,  he  hurriedly  unfastened  the  clasp,  and  disclosed  to 
the  astonished  view  of  the  officers  the  portrait  of  a  young 
and  lovely  woman,  habited  in  the  Uignland  ffarb. 

Exchunations  of  various  kinds  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
group  of  officers*  Several  knew  it  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  de  Haldimar ;  others  recognised  it  fkom  the  strik- 
ing likeness  it  bore  to  Clara  and  to  Charles ;  all  knew  it  ^ 
had  never  been  absent  firom  the  possession  of  the  former 
since  her  mother*s  death ;  and  feeling  satisfied  as  they 
did  that  its  qatraordinary  appearance  among  them,  ai 
the  present  moment,  was  an  announcement  of  some 
dreadful  disaster,  their  countenances  wore  an  in^Mress  of 
dismay  little  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  wretched  Charles, 
who,  agonised  beyond  all  attempt  at  description,  had 
thrown  himself  into  a  scat  in  the  rear  of  the  group,  and 
sat  like  one  bewildered,  with  his  head  buncd  in  his 
hands. 

"  Gentlemen,**  at  length  observed  Colonel  de  Haldimar, 
in  a  voice  that  proved  how  vainly  his  natural  emotioa 
was  sought  to  be  subdued  by  his  pride,  **  this,  I  Imurmo, 
is  an  unwelcome  token.  It  ^comes  to  announce  to  a 
father  the  murder  of  his  child ;  to  us  all,  the  destruction 
of  our  last  remaining  friends  and  comrades.** 

•«God  forbid  !**  sofsomly  aspbratedCapCam  Blesemgtoo. 
After  a  panse  of  a  moment  or  two  be  pursued :  **  Ikaow 
not  why,  sir ;  but  my  impression  is,  the  appearance  of 
this  portrait,  whidi  we  all  recognise  for  that  worn  by 
Miss  de  Haldim^j,  bears  another  interpretation.** 

Colonel  de  Haldimar  shook  his  head.  ^  I  have  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe,'*  he  observed,  smiling  in  mourn* 
fill  bitterness,  **  it  has  been  conveyed  to  us  not  io  mercy 
but  in  revenge.** 

No  one  ventured  to  question  why;  for  notwithstanding 
all  were  aware  that,  m  the  mysterious  ravisher  of  the 
wife  of  Halloway,  Colonel  de  Haldimar  bad  a  fierce  and 
inexorable  private  enemy,  no  allusion  had  ever  been 
made  by  that  officer  himself  to  the  subject. 

**  will  you  permit  me  to  examine  the  portrait  and  en- 
velopes, colonel?'*  resumed  Captain  Blessington :  I  feel 
almost  confident,  although  I  confess  I  have  no  other  mo- 
tive for  it  than  what  springs  from  a  recollection  of  the 
maimer  of  the  Indian,  that  the  resqlt  will  bear  me  out 
in  my  belief  the  bearer  came  not  in  hostility  but  in 
friendship." 

**  B^  ray  fiuth,  I  quite  agree  with  Blessingtoii,'*  said 
Captam  Erskine ;  **"  for,  in  addition  to  the  manner  of  the 
Indian,  there  is  another  evidence  in  fiivour  of  his  posi- 
tion. Was  it  merely  intended  in  the  light  in  which  you 
consider  it,  colonel,  the  case  or  the  miniiUure  itself  might 
have  been  returned,  but  certainly  not  the  metal  in  which 
it  is  set  The  savages  are  fuljy  aware  of  the  value  of 
gold,  and  would  not  so  easily  let  it  slip  through  their 
fingers.** 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Blessin^rton  had  turned  and  ex* 
amined  the  miniature  in  fiffy  different  ways,  but  without 
succeeding  in  discovering  any  thing  that  could  confirm 
him  in  his  original  impression.  Vexed  and  disappointed, 
he  at  length  flung  it  from  him  on  the  table,  and  ainking 
into  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  youth  in  significant  silenoe. 

Finding  his  worst  fears  now  confirmed.  Colonel  de 
Haldimar,  &a  the  first  time,  cast  a  glance  towards  his 
son,  whose  drooping  bead,  and  sorrowing  attitude,  uwke 
volumes  to  bis  heart  For  a  moment  his  own  cheek 
blanched,  and  his  eye  was  seen  to  glisten  with  the  first 
tear  ever  witnessed  there  by  those  around  him.  Subduing 
his  emotion,  however,  be  drew  up  bis  person  to  its  lordly 
height,  as  if  that  act  reminded  him  the  commander  was 
not  to  be  lost  in  the  father,  and  quitting  the  room  with  « 
heavy  brow  and  step,  recommended  to  his  officers  the 
repose  of  which  they  appeared  to  stand  so  much  in  need. 
But  not  one  was  there  who  felt  inclined  to  court  the  soli* 
tude  of  his  pillow.  No  sooi^  were  the  footsteps  of  the 
governor  hcArd  dying  away  in  the  distance,  when  fi«di 
ughts  were  ordered,  and  several  logs  of  wood  heaped  en 
the  slackening  fire.  Around  this  the  officers  now  grouped, 
and  throwing  themselves  back  in  their  chairs,  assumed 
the  attitudes  of  men  seeking  to  indulge  rath^  in  private 
reflection  than  in  personal  converse. 

The  grief  of  the  wretched  Charles  de  Haldiiuer,hithsrto 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  his  fiUher,  and  encooraged 
by  the  touching  evidences  of  interest  afforded  him  by  the 
ever  considerate  Blessington,  now  burst  forth  audibly* 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  latter  officer  to  check  tho 
emotion  of  his  young  friend.  Knowing  his  possienato 
fondness  for  his  sister,  he  was  not  withwit  fear  that  the 
sudden  shock  produced  by  the  appearance  of  her  minia- 
t*uro  might  destroy  hi»  reason,  even  if  it  affected  not  his 
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m  the  fbrockms  exprewion  of  hb  featareB  the  dealii-war< 
rmnt  of  her  coonnu  In  the  wild  terror  of  Uie  mooient 
«fae  gave  a  piercing  Bcream  that  was  aniwered  6j  a  hun- 
dred  yelling  Totcesi  and  rushing  between  her  lover  and 
Jus  enemy  threw  herself  wHdly  and  snpplioatlngly  at  the 
Aet  of  the  latter.  Uttering  a  savage  Uugh,  the  monster 
apmied  her  from  him  with  his  foot,  witen^  qetck  as 
thooffht,  a  pistol  was  discharged  within  a  few  inches  of 
his  mce ;  bat  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  his  assail- 
•Bt|  he  bent  aside  his  h^d,  and  the  ball  passed  hanulessly 
«B.  The  yefl  that  followed  was  temfic;  and  while  it 
was  yet  swelling  into  fulness.  Captain  de  liahlimar  felt 
an  iron  band  funoosly  rrappling  lus  throat,  and,  ere  the 
grasp  was  relinqiiisfae^  he'  again  stood  ^  boiind  and 
psesive  victim  of  the  warrior  <n  tlie  Fleur  de  lis. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  interval  ihat  eucoeeded  to  the  last  council  scene 
of  the  Indians  was  passed  by  the  officers  of  Detroit  in  a 
irtate  of  inexpressible  anxiety  and  doubt  The  fears  en- 
lertained  for  the  fate  of  their  companions,  who  had  set 
out  in  the  peitious  and  almost  ferlom  h<^  of  reaching 
MichiUimu^inac,  in  time  to  prevent  the  consummation 
of  the  threatened  treachery,  had,  in  some  degree,  if  not 
.  wholly,  been  alla^red  by  the  story  narrated  by  the  Ottawa 
chief.  It  was  evident,  from  his  statement,  the  party  had 
^fain  met,  and  been  engaged  in  fear^ol  struggle  with  the 
gigantic  warrior  they  had  all  so  much  reason  to  recollect; 
and  it  wai^  equolhr  apparent,  that  in  that  struggle  they 
had  been  sucoeasfuL  But  still,  so  many  obstacles  were 
likely  to  be  opposed  to  their  navigation  of  the  several 
lakes  and  rivers  over  which  lay  their  course,  it  was  aU 
most  feared,  even  if  they  eventually  escaped  unharmed 
themselves,  they  could  not  possibly  reach  the  fort  in  time 
to  communicate  the  dancer  that  awaited  their  friends. 
It  is  true,  the  time  gained  by  Governor  de  Haldimar  on 
the  first  occasion  him  affdrded  a  ct-usiderable  interval,  of 
which  advantage  might  be  taken ;  but  it  was  also,  on  the 
other  hand,  uncertain  whether  Ponteac  had  commanded 
the  same  delay  in  the  council  of  the  chiefe  investing  Mir 
diiUimackinac,  to  which  he  had  himself  assented.  Three 
days  were  suffiotent  to  enable  an  Indian  warri<Mr  to  per- 
form  the  journey  by  land;  and  it  was  chiefly  on  this 
vaffue  and  uncertain  ground  they  based  whatever  little 
of  nope  was  entertain^  on  the  subjocL 

It  had  been  settled  at  the  departure  of  the  adventurers, 
that  the  instant  they  efibcted  a  communication  with  the 
schooner  on  Lake  Huron,  Fftm9ai8  should  be  immedi- 
ately  sent  back,  with  instruetions  S9  to  contrive  the  period 
of  his  return,  that  his  canoe  should  make  its  appearance 
soon  ailer  daybreak  at  the  nearest  extremi^  of  Hog 
Isbnd,  the  position  of  whidi  has  been  described  in  our 
introductory  chapter.  From  this  point  a  certain  signal, 
that  eould  be  eanly  distinguished  with  the  aid  of  a  tele- 
scope,  was  to  be  made  fi^  th^  canoe,  which,  without 
being  of  a  nature  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  savages, 
was  yet  to  be  such  as  could  not  wdl  be  mistaken  by  the 
garrison.  This  was  a  precaution  adopted,  not  only  with 
OMview  of  giving  the  earliest  intimation  of  the  result  of 
the  enterprise,  but  lestthe  Canadian  should  be  prevented, 
by  any  doeer  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  from 
communicating  personally  with  the  fort  in  the  way  he 
had  been  aceu^med. 

It  will  easily  be  comprehended  therefore,  that  as  the 
period  approadied  when  they  might  reasonably  look  for 
the  return  of  Francois,  if  he  should  return  at  all,  the 
nervous  anxiety  of  the  officers  became  more  and  more 
devefeped.  Upwards  of  a  week  had  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  their  friends ;  and  akeady,  for  the  last  day 
or  two,  their  impatience  had  led  them,  at  early  dawn, 
and  with  beating  hearts,  to  that  quarter  of  the  rampart 
whieh  efverlooked  the  eastern  extremi^  of  Hog  Island. 
Hitherto,  however,  their  eager  watefaing  had  been  in 
vain.  As  fiur  as  our  recollection  of  the  Canadian  tradi- 
tio«  of  this  story  serves  us,  it  must  have  been  on  the 
feurtii  night  after  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  plans  of 
Ponteac,  and  the  tenth  from  the  departure  of  the  adven- 
turers, that  the  officers  were  assembled  in  the  mess-room, 
partaking  of  the  scanty  and  frugal  supper  to  which  their 
loiig  confinement  had  reduood  them.  The  subject  of  their 
oenversation,  ns  it  was  ever  of  their  thoughts,  was  the 
protiablefiite  of  their  companions;  and  many  and  various, 
although  aU  equally  melanchoiy,  were  the  oonjectures 
ofibred  as  to  the  residt  There  was  on  the  countenance 
of  each,  that  deep  and  fixed  cxpressien  ot  g^oom,  which, 
if  it  did  not  indicate  any  unmanlinesn  of  despair,  told  at 
least  that  hope  wo  nearly  extinct:  but  more  especially 
was  this  remarkable  in  the  young  but  sadly  altered 
Qiarles  do  HnUioMur,  who,  witi  a^aoai^  eye  and  a  pre- 


occupied  manner,  seemed  wholly  abstracted  fVom  the 
scene  beibre  him.  , 

AH  was  silence  in  the  body  of  the  fort  The  men  off 
duty  had  luug  since  retired  to  rest  in  their  clothes,  and 
only  the  *«  All's  well  !**  of  the  sentinels  was  heard  at  in. 
tervais  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  the  cry  echoed  from 
mouth  to  mouth  in  the  line  of  circuit  Suddenly,  how- 
ever,  between  two  of  those  intervals,  and  during  a  pause 
in  the  languid  conversation  of  the  officers,  the  sharp  ebal. 
lenge  of  a  sentinel  was  heard,  and  then  ouick  steps  on 
the  rampart,  as  of  men  hastening  to  the  point  whence  the 
challenge  had  been  given.  The  officers,  whom  this  new 
excitement  seemed  to  arouse  into  fresh  activity,  hurriedly 
quitted  the  room ;  and,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible, 
gained  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  been  heard.  Several 
men  were  bending  eagerly  over  the  rampart,  and,  with 
their  muskets  at  the  recover,  riveting  their  gaze  on  a 
dark  and  motionless  object  that  lay  on  the  yerge  of  the 
ditch  immediately  beneath  them. 

**What  have  you  here,  MitcheU?**  asked  Captain 
Blessington,  who  was  in  command  of  the  guard,  and 
who  had  recognised  the  gruff  voice  of  the  veteran  in  the 
challenge  just  given. 

•*  An  American  bnmt  log,  your  honour,**  muttered  the 
soldier,  ^  if  one  was  to  judge  from  ite  stillness ;  but  if  it 
is,  it  must  have  rolled  there  within  the  last  minute ;  for 
1*11  take  my  affidavy  it  wasn't  here  when  I  passed  last  in 
my  beat" 

**  An  American  burnt  log,  indeed !  it*s  some  rascal  of 
a  spy,  rather,**  remarked  Captain  Erskine.  Who  knows 
but  it  may  be  our  big  friend,  come  to  pay  us  a  visit 
a^afai  7  And  yet  he  is  not  half  long  enough  for  him, 
either.  Can*t  you  try  and  tickle  him  with  the  bayonet, 
any  of  you  fellows,  and  see  whether  he  is  made  of  flesh 
and  blood  7** 

'  Although  this  observation  was  made  almost  without 
object,  it  being  totally  impossible  for  any  musket,  even 
with  the  addition  of  ite  bayonet,  to  reach  more  than  half 
way  across  the  ditch,  the  several  sentinels'  threw  tliem- 
selves  on  their  chesto,  and,  stretching  over  the  rampart 
as  far  as  possible,  made  the  attempt  to  reach  the  sus- 
picious  looking  object  that  lay  beyond.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  their  arms  been  extended  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  utterly  pow^ess,  when  the  dark  mass  was 
seen  to  roll  away  m  an  opposite  direction,  and  with  such 
rapidity  that,  before  the  men  could  regoin  their  feet  and 
level  their  muskets,  it  had  entirely  disappeared  from  their 
view. 

**  Cleverly  managed,  to  give  the  red  skin  his  due,** 
half  laughingly  observed  Captain  Erskine,  while  his 
brother  dloers  continued  to  fix  their  eyes  in  astonish, 
ment  on  the  spot  so  recently  occupied  by  the  strange  ob- 
ject ;  **  but  what  the  devil  could  be  his  motive  for  lying 
there  so  long?  Not  plajring  the  eaves-dropper,  surely ; 
and  yet;  if  he  meant  to  nave  picked  off  a  sentinel,  what 
was  to  have  prevented  him  from  doing  it  sooner  7** 

**  He  had  evidently  no  arms,**  said  Ensign  Delme. 

**  No,  nor  legs  either,  it  would  appear,*^  resumed  the 
literal  Erdune.  **  Curse  me  if  I  ever  saw  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  human  form  bundled  together  in  that 


he  had  no  fire4urm»— no  rifle,**  pursued 


**1  mean 
Delme. 

**  And  if  he  had,  he  certainly  would  have  rifled  one  of 
us  of  a  life,**  ooiitinned  the  captain,  laughing  at  his  own 
conceit  **  But  come,  the  bird  is  flown,  and  we  have  only 
to  thank  ourselves  fm  having  been  so  egregiously  duped. 
Had  Valletort  been  here,  he  would  have  given  a  different 
adoount  of  him.** 

**  Hist !  listen  !'*  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Johnstone,  call- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  par^  to  a  peculiar  and  low  sound 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  supposed  Indian  had  de- 
parted. 

It  vras  repeated,  and  in  a  pLuntive  tone,  indicating  a 
desire  to  propitiate.  Soon  aflerwards  a  human  form  was 
seen  advancing  slowly,  but  without  show  either  of  con- 
cealment  or  hostility  in  ite  movements.  It  finally  re- 
mained stationary  on  the  spot  where  the  dark  and  snape- 
less  mass  had  been  first  perceived. 

^Another  Oucanasta  for  De  Haldimar,  no  doubt,*' 
observed  Captain  Er^nne,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
**  These  grenadiers  carry  every  thinjr  before  them  as 
well  in  k^  as  in  war."  The  error  of  the  ^rood-natured 
officer  was,  however,  obvious  to  aR  but  himself.  The 
figure,  which  was  now  distinctly  traced  in  outline  for 
thni  of  a  warrior,  stood  boldly  and  fearlessly  on  the  brink 
of  the  ditch,  holding  up  ite  left  arm,  in  the  hand  of  which 
dangled  something  that  was  visible  in  the  starlight,  and 
pointing  energetically  to  this  pendant  object  with  the 
other.  A  voice  fifom  one  of  the  party  "now  addressed  the 
Indian  in  two  several  dialects,  bttt  without  eliciting  a  re-. 


ply.  He  either  understood  not,  or  would  not  answer  the 
question  proposed,  but  continued  pointing  significantly 
to  the  indistinct  object  which  he  still  held  in  an  elevated 
portion. 

**  The  governor  must  be  apprised  of  this,**  observed 
Captein  Blessington  to  De  Haldimar,  who  was  his  sob- 
aJtem  of  the  guard.  **  Hasten,  Charles,  to  acquaint  your 
fiitfaer,  and  receive  his  orders.'* 

^  The  young  officer  willingly  obeyed  the  injunction  of 
his  superior.  A  secret  and  indefinable  hope  rushed 
through  his  mind,  that  as  the  Indian  came  not  in  boeti- 
lity,he  might  be  ibe  bearer  of  some  communication  from 
their  friends;  and  he  moved  rapidly  towards  that  pari  of 
the  building  occupied  by  his  fkther. 

The  light  of  a  lamp  suspended  over  the  piazsa  lea£nr 
to  the  governor's  rooms  reflecting  strongly  on  his  rrgi- 
mentels,  he  passed  unchallenged  by  the  sentinels  posted 
there,  and  uninterruptedly  gained  a  door  that  opened  on 
a  narrow  passage,  at  the  fUnhcr  extremity  of  which  wot 
the  sitting-room  usually  occupied  by  his  parent  This 
again  was  entered  from  the  same  passatre  by  a  second 
dSI^Tthe  upper  p«t  rf  which  w.. ^C^nJ .C,  en- 
abling  any  one  on  the  outeide  to  trace  with  fatinty  every 
object  within  when  the  place  was  lighted  up. 

A  glance  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  yonth  his  father 
was  not  in  the  room ;  althoufirh  there  was  strong  evidence 
he  had  not  retired  for  the  nigfht.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  stood  an  oaken  teble,  and  on  this  lay  an  open  writ- 
ing desk,  with  a  candle  on  each  side,  the  wicks  of  which 
had  burnt  so  long  as  to  throw  a  partial  gloom  over  the 
surrounding  woluscotting.  Scattered  about  the  teblc  and 
desk  were  a  number  of  letters  that  had  apparently  been 
just  looked  at  or  road;  and  in  the  midst  or  these  an  open 
case  of  red  morocco,  containing  a  miniature.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  letters,  thus  left  scattered  about  by  one 
who  was  scrupulously  exact  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
papers,  added  to  the  circumstence  of  the  neglected  and 
burning  candles,  confirmed  tlie  young  officer  in  an 
impression  that  his  fkther,  overcome  by  fetigue,  had  re- 
tired into  Ills  bed-room,  and  fallen  unconsciously  asleep. 
Imagining,  therefore,  he  could  not,  without  difficulty, 
succeed  in  making  himself  heard,  and  deeming  tlie  ur- 
gency of  the  case  required  it,  he  determined  to  wave  the 
usual  ceremony  of  kBockinfir,  and  penetrate  to  his  fether*s 
bed-room  imannounced.  The  gliuss  door  being  without 
fastening  within,  easily  yielded  to  bis  pressure  of  th» 
latch;  but  as  he  passed  by  the  tobic,  a  strong  and  natural 
feeling  of  curiosity  induced  him  to  cast  Ms  eye  upon  the 
miniature.  To  his  infinite  surprise,  nay,  almost  terroTt 
he  discovered  it  was  that  of  his  mother — ^Ihe  identical 
portrait  which  his  sister  Clara  had  worn  in  her  bosom 
from  infancy,  and  which  he  had  seen  clasped  round  her 
neck  on  the  very  deck  of  the  schooner  in  which  she 
sailed  for  Michillimackinac  He  felt  there  could  be  no 
mistake,  for  only  one  miniature  of  tlie  sort  had  ever  been 
'in  possession  of  the  femily,  and  that  the  one  lust  accounted 
for.  Almost  stiipified  at  what  he  saw,  and  scarcely  cre- 
diting the  evidence  of  his  senses,  the  young  officer  vlaneed 
his  eye  hurriedly  along  one  of  the  open  letters  tnat  hj 
around.  It  was  in  the  well  remembered  hand-writing  m 
his  mother,  and  commenced,  **  Dear,  dearest  RegintSi!* 
After  this  followed  expressions  of  endearment  no  woiM 
might  address  except  to  an  affianced  lover,  or  the  huiihliu 
of  her  choice;  and  his  heart  sickened  while  he  real* 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  scanned  half  a  dozen  Bb^ 
when  it  occurred  to  him  he  was  violating  some  secret  ef 
his.parcnte ;  and,  discontinuing  the  perusal  with  an^efirii 
he  prepared  to  acquit  himself  of  his  mission. 

On  raising  his  eyes  firom  the  paper  he  was  startled  l|r 
the  appearance  of  his  fiither,  who,  with  a  stem  brow  mi 


a  quivering  lip,  stood  a  few  paces  from  the  tebJe,M4p 
rently  too  mudi  overcome  by  his  indignation  to  be  mk- 
to  utter  a  sentenoB.  Charkss  d^  HaUHmar  felt  aU  lfe» 
awkwardness  of  his  position.  Some  explanation  df  mf 
conduct,  however,  was  necessary;  and  he  stamimiW* 
forth  tho  feet  of  the  portrait  having  riveted  his  attratiflib 
from  ite  striking  resemblance  to  that  in  his  ■ister'a  po*^ 
aession. 

*'And  to  what  do  these  letters  bear  resemblanoe  1^ 
demanded  the  governor,  m  a  voice  that  trembled  la  i^^ 
attempt  to  be  eahn,  while  b*  fixed  his  penetrating^  o^^ 
on  that  of  his  son.    **  Thejf^  it  appears,  were  equally 
objecto  of  attraction  with  you.** 

**The  letters  were  in  the  hand-writing  of  my  moi 
and  I  was  irresistibly  led  to  glance  at  one  of  them,*^  . 
plied  the  yonth,  with  the  humiKty  of  conscious  wroo 
**  The  actk)n  was  involnntaiy^  kitd  no  sooner  commit 
than  repented  of.    I  am  here,  my  fatliei,  on  a  mi 
of  importance,  whieh  must  account  for  my  presence.^ 

*^  A  mission  of  importenoe !"  repeated  the  gotvtiiort 
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vkith  more  of  aorrow  than  of  anger  in  the  tone  in  which 
h0  nov  spoke.  ^  On  wbai  miaeion  are  yoo  bere,  if  it 
b«  not  to  uiimde  noirarrantabl/  on  a  parcni^t  pri- 
rmcrV* 

Tbe  7o«nj|r  oAcer^s  cheek  flivibed  hi^rh*  u  he  proudly 
answered :— "  I  waa  sent  bj  Captain  Blesvington,  sir, 
to  take  joar  orders  in  regard  to  an  Indian  who  is  now 
withooi  tbe  fert  under  somewhat  eztraordinarj  circum- 
alanees,  yet  evidently  witboat  intention  of  hostility. 
ft  ie  sopposed  be  bears  some  message  froin  my  bro< 
Aer  • 

Tbe  tone  of  candour  and  offended  pride  in  which  this 
Ibrmal  annooocement  of  duty  was  made  seemed  to  ba- 
Diafa  aB  snsjfMcioQ  from  the  mind  of  tbe  mernor;  and 
he  remarked,  in  a  voice  that  bad  more  or  tbe  kindness 
tbat  had  latterly  distin^isfaed  bis  address  to  his  son, 
**  Was  this,  then,  Charles,  tbe  amfy  motive  for  your  ab- 
mpt  intrusion  at  this  hour  t  Are  ^a  sure  no  induce- 
ment of  private  cariosity  was  mixed  op  with  tbe  dis- 
charge of  your  doty,  tbat  you  entered  thus  nninnounc 
ed  ?  You  must  admit,  ai  least,  I  foood  you  employed 
io  a  manner  diOennt  from  what  tbe  orgencj  of  your 

uuasion  woold  seem  to  justify.** 

There  was  lurking  irony  iu  this  speech ;  jet  the  sofl- 

ened  accents  of  bis  &ther,  iu  some  measure,  disarmed 

the  yootb  of  tbe  biitemess  be  would  have  flung  into  his 
'  observation, — "  7%at  no  roan  on  earth,  his  parent  ex- 

oroted,  ahoo\d   have  dared  to  insinuate  such  a  doubt 

with  imponity.** 

For  a  moment  Celoael  de  Haldimar  seemed  to  re- 

Erd  bis  son  with  a  surprised  but  satisfied  sir,  as  if  he 
d  sot  expected  the  -manifeatatioft  of  so  much  spirit, 
IB  one  whom  be  had  been  accustomed  greatly  U>  nnder- 
vahie. 

^I  believe  yow,  Charles,**  be  at  Iniglh  observed; 
''Isrgtve  the  justifiable  doabC«  and  tbtok  no  more  of  the 
aolmiBL  Yet,  one  word,'*  as  tbe  youth  wss  preparing 
to  depart  ;**  you  have  read  tbat  leiler'*  (and  be  pointed 
to  tbst  wbicb  h^d  prtncipafly  arrested  tbe  attention  of 
the  eficerj :  what  impreNMNi  has  it  riven  yon  of  your 
SMrt&er  f    Answer  jne  sineerely.    Jfy  name,**  and  his 


friat  smile  wetv  Bomeihiog  of  tbe  character  of  triumph, 
«*  is  ooi  JUgimmid,  yoa  kocnir.'* 

Tbe  pallid  cheek  of  the  young  man  flushed  at  this 
qoestion.  His  own  ondi^gaised  impressioo  was,  that 
hb  mother  bad  eherisbed  a  guilty  love  for  anotliisr  than 
ber  bssbsnd.  He  feit  the  aimost  impiety  of  such  a  be- 
KeC^  but  he  conld  nM  resist  tbe  conviction  -that  forced 
itself  on  his  mind ;  tbe  letter  in  ber  handwriting  spoke 
fat  itself;  and  thoagh  the  idea  was  full  of  wretchedness, 
bs  wss  vmatile  to  conquer  it.  Whatever  bis  own  in* 
fi»rsnce  might  be,  however,  bo  could  not  endure  the 
tbseght  of  imparting  it  to  bis  flitber:  he  therefore  an- 
swered evasiveljr. 

**  DoobCJess  0/  mother  had  some  dear  relative  of  the 
name,  and  Io  bira  was  this  letter  addressed ;  perhaps  a 
brocbsr,  or  an  unde.  But  I  never  knew,**  be  pursued, 
with  a  look  of  appeal  to  bis  father,  **  that  a  second  por- 
tndt  of  my  mother  existed.  This  is  tbe  very  counter- 
part cfChFt's.** 

**>  It  may  be  the  same,**  remarked  the  governor,  but 
m  a  tone  of  indecision,  tbat  denied  bis  fiuth  in  what  be 
utleied. 

*  Iflqnsstble,  my  fhtber.  I  aoooaipanied  Clara,  if  you 
receUsct,  as  far  as  Lake  Sinclair ;  and  when  I  quitted 
tbe  deck  of  the  schooner  to  return,  I  particularly  re- 
marked my  sister  wore  ber  motbor*s  portrait,  as  usual, 
round  ber  neck." 

^  WmlU  BO  matter  abooi  the  portrait,**  hurriedly  re- 
S*i«Bd  tbe  govetDOt ;  ^  jet,  whatever  your  impression, 
^Wles,**  aad  be  spoke  with  a  warmth  tbat  was  far 
^  babitosl  to  him,  **  dare  not  to  sully  the  memory  of 
J^  asother  by  a  do«dit  ef  her  pority.  An  accident  has 
SttsB  this  letter  to  yoor  inspection,  but  breathe  not  its 
eoaioBiB  to  a  biuoan  creature ;  above  all,  respect  the  be- 
■Bgwbo  gave  yoa  birth.  Go,  tell  Captain  Blessington  to 
^•tain  tW  ladu ;  I  will  join  you  immediately.** 

Strongly,  yet  confusedly,  impressed  with  the  sin^u- 
^Ui^  of  the  seeae  altogether,  and  more  particularly  with 
^  mtherli  strsage  admonition,  the  ^oung  ofiicer  quitted 
^  room,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  his  companions.  On 
r^^cfctag  the  rampart  be  Ibund  that  the  Indian,  during 
r^  bog  absence,  bad  departed ;  yet  not  without  deposit- 
^yy<  «■  the  outer  edge  of  tbe  mtcb,  the  substance  to 
^^wh  he  had  prevKWsIy  directed  their  attention.  At 
^'^  iwomeat  of  De  Haldimar*8  approach,  the  officers 
^^e  bending  over  tbe  raropsrt.  and,  with  straining  eyes, 
^^dcavouring  to  make  out  what  it  was,  but  in  vain ; 
^^■Mtbing  was  just  perceptible  in  tbe  withered  turf,  but 


what  that  something  was  no  one  could  succeed  in  dis- 
covering. 

"Whatever  this  be,  we  roust  possess  ourselves  of  it,*^ 
said  Captain  Blessington;  **  it  is  evident,  from  tbe  en- 
ergetic manner  of  hioi  who  left  it,  it  is  of  importance. 
1  think  1  know  who  is  tlie  best  swimmer  and  dimbcr  oi 
our  party.'* 

Several  voices  unanimously  pronounced  tbe  mime  of 
••  Johnstone.'* 

^*  Any  thing  for  a  dash  of  enterprise,**  said  tbat  officer, 
whose  slight  wound  had  been  perrcctly  healed.  ''But 
what  do  you  propose  that  the  swimmer  and  climber 
should  do,  Blessington  7** 

**  Secure  yon  parcel,  without  lowering  tbe  draw- 
bridpe." 

**  Wliat !  and  be  scalped  in  the  act !  Who  knows  if 
it  be  not  a  trick  afler  aft,  and  that  the  rascal  who  placed 
it  tiiere  is  not  lying  within  a  few  feet,  ready  to  pounce 
upon  me  the  instant  I  reach  the  bank.** 

**  Never  mind,**  said  Erskine,  laughingly,  ^  we  will 
revenge  your  death,  my  boy.** 

**  Besides,  consider  the  nunqutam  uon  paraiu$f  John- 
stone,** sliiy  remarked  Lieutenant  Leslie. 

**  What,  again,  Leslie?**  energetically  responded  the 
young  Scotsman.  **  Yet  think  not  I  hesitate,  for  I  did 
but  jest :  makr  fast  a  rope  round  my  loinst  and  I  think 
I  will  answer  for  the  result** 

Colonel  de  Haldimar  now  made  his  appearance.  Hav- 
ing ^beord  a  brief  statement  of  tbe  facts,  and  approving 
of  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Blessington,  a  rope  was  pro- 
cured, and  made  fast  under  the  shoulders  of  the  voueg 
officer,  who  had  previously  stripped  himself  of  bis  uni- 
form and  slioos.  Ue  tbeu  suffered  himself  to  drop 
gently  over  the  edge  of  tbe  rampart,  bis  companions 
gradually  lowering  tlie  rope,  until  a  deep  and  gasping 
aspiration,  such  as  is  usually  wrung  from  one  coming 
suddenly  in  contact  with  cold  water,  announced  be  bad 
gained  the  surface  of  the  ditch.  The  rope  was  then 
slackened,  to  give  him  the  unrestrained  command  of  his 
limbs;  and  in  the  next  instant  be  was  setn  damboring 
up  the  opposite  elevation. 

Although  the  officers,  indulging  in  a  foroed  levity,  in 
a  great  degroo  meant  to  encourage  their  companion, 
had  treated  his  enterprise  with{indiflerenoe,  they  were 
far  from  being  witliout  serious  anxiety  for  the  result. 
They  had  laughed  at  the  idea,  suggested  by  him,  of 
being  scalped ;  whereas,  in  truth,  they  entertained  the 
apprehension  fiu*  more  powerfully  than  he  did  himself. 
The  artifices  resorted  to  by  the  savages,  to  secure  an  iso- 
lated victim,  were  so  manv  and  so  various,  that  suspicimi 
could  not  but  attach  to  the  mysterioos  oocurrence  they 
hod  just  witnessed.  Willing  even  as  they  were  to  be- 
lieve their  present  visiter,  whoever  he  was,  came  not  in  a 
spirit  of  enmity,  they  could  not  altogether  divest  them- 
selves of  a  fear  that  it  was  only  a  subtle  artifioe  to  decoy 
one  of  them  within  the  reach  of  their  traitorous  weapons. 
They,  therefore,  watched  the  movements  of  their  compa- 
nion with  quickening  pulses ;  and  it  was  with  a  lively 
satisfaction  thcv  saw  him,  at  length,  after  a  momeotary 
search,  descend  ones  more  into  the  ditch,  and,  with  a  sin- 
gle Dowerful  impulsion  of  his  limbs,  urge  himself  back  to 
the  foot  of  the  rampart.  Neither  feet  nor  hands  were  of  much 
service,  in  enabling  him  to  scale  the  smooth  and  wlgnting 
logs  that  composed  tbe  exterior  sur&ce  of  iho  works ;  but 
a  slight  jerk  of  the  well  secured  rope,  serving  as  a  signal 
to  his  friends,  he  was  soon  dragged  once  more  to  the 
summit  of  the  rampart,  without  other  injury  than  a  cou- 
ple of  sliffht  bruises. 

*•  WelJ  what  success  ?"  eagerly  asked  Leslie  and  Cap- 
tain Erskine,  in  the  same  breath,  as  the  dripping  John- 
stone buried  himself  in  the  fold9  of  a  capacious  cloak 
procured  during  his  absence. 

••  You  shall  hear,**  was  the  reply ;  ••  but  first,  gentle 
men,  allow  me,  if  you  please,  to  enjoy,  with  yourselves, 
the  luxury  of  dry  clothes.  I  have  no  particular  ambition 
to  contract  an  American  ague  fit  just  now ;  yet,  unless 
you  take  pity  on  me,  and  reserve  my  examimtion  for  a 
future  moment,  there  is  every  probability  I  shall  not 
have  a  toeth  left  by  to^^norrow  morning.'* 

No  one  could  deny  the  justioe  of  the  remark,  fbr  tbe 
teeth  of  the  young  man  were  chattering  as  be  mke. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  until  after  he  had  changed  bhi 
dress,  and  swallowed  a  couple  of  glasses  of  Captain  Ers- 
kine*s  never  fiiiiing  spirit,  that  they  all  repaired  once  more 
to  the  mess-room,  when  Johnstono  anticipated  all  quos^ 
tions,  by  the  production  of  the  mysterious  packet 

Afler  removing  several  wrappers  of  bark,  each  of 
which  was  secur^  bv  a  thong  of  deer-skin^  Colonel  de 
Haldimar,  to  whom  the  successful  officer  had  handed  his 
prize,  at  length  came  to  a  small  oval  case  of  red  morocco, 
prociselj  similar,  in  size  and  form,  to  that  which  had  so 


lately  attracted  tbe  notice  of  his  son.  For  s  moment  he 
hesitated,  and  bis  cheek  was  observed  to  turn  pale,  and 
his  hand  to  tremble;  but  quickly  subduing  his  inded* 
sion,  he  hurriedly  unfastened  the  clasp,  and  disclosed  to 
the  astonished  view  of  the  officers  theportrait  of  a  young 
and  lovely  woman,  habited  in  tbe  Highland  ffarb. 

Elxdamations  of  various  kinds  burst  fi'om  the  lips  of  tbe 
group  of  officers.  Several  knew  it  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  dc  Haldimar ;  others  recognised  it  &om  the  strik- 
ing  likeness  it  bore  to  Clara  and  to  Charles ;  all  knew  it  . 
had  never  been  absent  firom  tlie  possession  of  tbe  former 
since  her  mother*s  death ;  and  feeling  satisfied  as  they 
did  that  its  qatraordinary  i^ipearanoe  among  them,  at 
the  present  moment,  was  an  announcement  of  sesne 
dreadfiil  disaster,  their  countenances  wore  an  impress  ef 
dismay  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  wretched  Charles, 
who,  agonised  beyond  all  attempt  at  description,  had 
thrown  himself  into  a  scat  in  the  rear  of  the  group,  and 
sat  like  one  bewildered,  with  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands. 

M  Gentlemen,**  at  length  observed  Colonel  de  Haldimar, 
in  a  voice  that  proved  how  vainly  bis  natural  emotion 
was  sought  (o  be  subdued  by  his  pride,  ^  this,  I  lear  mo, 
b  an  unwelcome  token.  It  4!omes  to  announce  to  « 
father  the  murder  of  his  child ;  to  us  all,  the  destructioD 
of  our  last  remaining  friends  and  comrades.** 

•"God  fi>rhid  !**  solemnly  aspirated  Captain  Bkssingtoo. 
After  a  panse  of  a  moment  or  two  he  pursued :  ^  l£iow 
not  why,  sir ;  but  my  impression  is,  the  appearance  of 
this  portrait,  which  we  all  reoi^nise  Sat  that  worn  by 
Miss  de  Haldimv,  bears  another  interpretation.** 

Colonel  de  Haldimar  shook  his  bead.  ^  I  have  buttoo 
much  reason  to  believe,**  be  c^iserved,  smiling  in  mooror 
ful  bitterness,  **  it  has  beon  conveyed  to  us  not  io  mercy 
but  in  revenge.** 

No  one  ventured  to  question  why;  fi>r  notwithstanding 
all  were  aware  that,  m  the  mvsterious  ravisher  of  the 
wife  of  Halloway,  Colonel  de  Haldimar  bad  a  fierce  and 
inexorable  private  enemy,  no  allusicm  had  ever  been 
made  by  that  officer  himself  to  the  subject 

**  will  you  permit  me  to  examine  the  portrait  and  en- 
velopes, colonel?**  resumed  Captain  Blessington :  I  f^^ 
almost  confident,  although  I  confess  I  have  no  other  mo- 
tive fbr  it  than  what  springs  from  a  recollection  of  the 
maimer  of  the  Indian,  that  the  resiilt  will  bear  me  out 
in  my  belief  the  bearer  came  not  in  hostility  but  in 
friendship.** 

**  By  ray  fiuth,  I  quite  agree  with  Blessington,**  said 
Captam  Erskine ;  **  for,  in  addition  to  tbe  manner  of  the 
Indian,  there  is  another  evidence  in  fiivour  of  bis  posi- 
tion. Was  it  merely  intended  in  the  light  in  which  you 
consider  it,  colonel,  tbe  case  or  tbe  miniature  itself  misht 
have  been  returned,  but  certainly  not  the  metal  in  which 
it  is  set  The  savages  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
gold,  and  would  not  so  easily  let  it  slip  through  their 
fingers.** 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Blessin^rton  had  turned  and  ex* 
aminod  the  miniature  in  fiffy  diffisrent  ways,  but  without 
succeeding  in  discovering  any  thing  tbat  could  confirm 
him  in  his  original  impression.  Vexed  and  distppftintftd^, 
he  at  length  fiung  it  firom  him  on  the  table,  and  sinking 
into  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the  unfiirtunate  Charlea,  pressed 
the  hand  of  the  youth  in  significant  silence. 

Finding  his  worst  fears  now  confirmed.  Colonel  de 
Haldimar,  &tt  the  first  time,  cast  a  glance  towards  his 
son,  whose  drooping  head,  and  sorrowing  attitude,  uioke 
volumes  to  his  heart  For  a  moment  his  own  cheek 
blanched,  and  his  eye  was  seen  to  glisten  with  the  first 
tear  ever  witnessed  there  by  those  around  him.  Subduing 
his  emotion,  however,  be  drew  up  bis  person  to  its  lordly 
height,  as  if  that  act  reminded  him  the  commander  was 
not  to  be  lost  in  the  father,  and  quitting  the  room  with  a 
heavy  brow  and  step,  recommended  to  his  officers  the 
repose  of  which  they  appeared  to  stand  so  much  in  need* 
But  not  one  was  there  who  fisit  inclined  to  eourt  the  soli* 
tude  of  his  pillow.  No  sooner  were  the  footsteps  of  the 
governor  bcArd  dying  away  in  the  distance,  when  fiesh 
lights  were  ordered,  and  several  logs  of  wood  heaped  en 
the  slackening  fire.  Around  this  the  officers  now  grouped* 
and  throwing  themselves  back  in  their  chairs,  assumed 
the  attitudes  of  men  seeking  to  indulge  father  in  private 
reflection  than  in  personal  converse. 

The  grief  of  the  wretched  Charles  de  Haldiiaar,hithsrto 
restrained  by  the  presence  of  his  fiUber,  and  encouraged 
by  tbe  touching  evidences  of  interest  affiirded  him  by  tbe 
ever  considerate  Blessington,  now  burst  forth  audibly* 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  latter  officer  to  cbtek  th9 
emotion  of  his  young  n-iend.  Knowing  his  psssionata 
fondness  fbr  his  sister,  he  was  not  without  fear  that  tbe 
sudden  shock  produced  by  the  appearance  of  her  minia- 
ture might  destroy  hi»  reason,  even  if  it  aficcled  not  bis 
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life;  and  as  the  moment  was  now  oome  when  tears  mi^ht 
be  shed  without  exciting  invldiottd  remarli  in  the  only  in- 
dividual  who  was  Ukelj  to  malte  it,  he  sought  to  prom6te 
them  as  much  as  possible.  Too  much  occupied  4n  their 
own  mournful  reflections  to  bestow  more  than  a  passing 
notice  on  the  weakness  of  their  friend,  the  fifroup  round 
the  fire*place  scarcely  seemed  to  have  regarded  his  emo- 
tion. 

This  violent  paroxysm  past,  De  Haldimar  breathed 
more  Ireely ;  and,  afler  listening  to  several  earnest  ob- 
servations of  Captain  Blessington,  who  still  held  out  the 
possibility  of  something  fevourable  turning  up,  on  a  re- 
examination of  the  portrait  by  daylight^e  was  so  far 
composed  as  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  summons  of  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  who  came  to  say  the  relief  were 
ready,  and  waiting  to  be  inspected  before  they  were 
finally  march^  off.  Clasping  the  extended  hand  of  his 
captain  between  his  own,  with  a  pressure  indicative  of 
his  deep  gratitude,  De  Haldimar  now  proceeded  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duty ,  and  having  caught  up  the  portrait, 
which  still  lay  on  the  table,  and  thrust  it  into  the  breast 
of  his  uniform,  he  repaired  hurriedly  to  rejoin  his  guard, 
from  which  circumstances  alone  had  induced  his  unusu- 
ally long  absence. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  remainder  of  that  night  was  passed  by  the  un- 
happy De  Haldimar  in  a  state  of  indescribable  wretched- 
ness. After  inspecting  the  relief,  he  had  thrown  himself 
on  his  rude  guard-bed ;  and,  drawing  his  cloak  over  his 
eyes,  given  full  rein  to  the  wanderings  of  his  excited 
imagination. 

Miserable  as  he  felt  his  position  to  be,  it  was  not  with- 
out satisfaction  he  again  beard  the  voice  of  his  sergeant 
summoning  him  to  the  inspection  of  another  relief. 
This  duty  performed,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  paining 
presence  oi  his  servant,  he  determined,  instead  of  return- 
ing  te  his  guard-room,  to  consume  the'  hour  that  remain- 
ed before  day  in  pacing  the  ramparts.  Leaving  word 
with  his  subordinate,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  bemg  re- 
quired, he  might  be  fbund  without  difficulty,  he  as6ended 
to  that  quarter  of  the  works  where  the  Indian  had  been 
first  seen  who  had  so  mysteriously  conveyed  the  sad 
token  he  stHI  retained  in  his  breast.  It  was  on  the  same 
side  with  that  particular  ftomi  whence  we  have  already 
stated  a  full  view  of  the  bridge  with  ite  surrounding 
scenery,  together  with  the  waters  of  the  Detroit,  where 
they  were  intersected  by  Hog  Island,  were  distinctly 
commanded.  At  either  of  those  points  was  stationed  a 
sentinel,  whose  duty  it  was  to  extend  his  beat  between 
the  boxes  used  now  rather  as  lines  of  demarcation  than 
as  places  of  temporary  shelte.r,  until  each  gained  that  of 
his  next  comrade,  when  they  afain  Returned  to  their 
own,  crossing  each  other  about  half  way :  a  system  of 
precaution  pursued  by  the  whole  of  the  sentinels  in  the 
circuit  of  the  rampart 

The  ostensible  motive  of  the  officer  in  ascending  the 
works,  was  to  visit  his  several  poste ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  found  himself  between  the  points  alluded  to,  which 
happened  to  be  the  first  in  his  course,  than  he  seemed  to 
be  riveted  there  by  a  species  of  fascination. 

Reminded,  for  the  first  time,  as  he  was  pursuing  his 
measured  but  aimless  walk,  by  the  fatal  portrait  which 
he  more  than  once  pressed  with  foverish  energy  to  his 
lips,  of  the  singular  discovery  he  had  made  that  night  in 
the  apartmente  of  his  father,  he  was  naturally  led,  by  a 
chain  of  consecutive  tliought,  into  a  review  of  the  whole 
of  the  extraordinary  scene.  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  second  likeness  of  his  mother  Was  one  that  did  not 
now  fail  to  re-awaken  all  the  unqualified  surprise  he  had 
experienced  at  the  first  discovery.  So  far  fhnn  having 
aver  heard  his  father  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  this 
memorial  of  his  departed  mother,  he  perfectly  recol- 
lected his  repeatedly  recommending  to  Clara  the  safo 
custody  of  a  treasure,  which,  if  lost,  could  never  be  re- 
placed. What  could  be  the  motive  for  this  mystery  ? — 
and  why  had  he  sought  to  impress  him  with  the  belief  it 
was  the-ideniical  portrait  worn  by  his  sister  which  had 
so  unintentionally  been  exposed  to  his  view  7  Why,  too, 
had  he  evinced  so  much  anxiety  to  remove  firom  his 
mind  all  unfavourable  impressioiis .  in  regard  to  his 
mother  7  Why  have  been  so  energetic  in  his  caution  not 
to  iufler  a  taint  of  impurity  to  attach  to  her  memory  7 
Why  should  he  have  supposed  the  possibility  of  such 
impression,  unless  there  had  been  sufficient  cause  for  it  ? 
In  what,  moreover,  originated  his  triumphant  expression 
of  feature,  when,  on  that  occasion,  he  reminded  him  that 
ki$  name  was  not  Reginald  7  Who,  then,  was  this  Re- 
ginald ?  Then  come  the  recoilectton  of  what  had  been 
repeated  to  him  of  the  parting  scene  between  Halloway 


and  his  wife.  In  addressing  her  ill-fated  h'usband,  sh^ 
had  named  him  Reginald.  Could  it  be  possible  this  was 
the  same  being  alluided  to  by  his  father  7  But  no ;  his 
youth  ffNrbode  the  supposition,  being  but  two  years  older 
than  his  brother  Frederick;  yet  might  he  not,  in  some 
way  or  other,  be  connected  with  the  Reginald  of  the 
letter  7  Why,  too,  had  his  father  shown  such  unre- 
lenting seventy  in  the  case  of  tliis  unfortunate  victim  7 — 
a  severity  which  had  induced  more  than  one  remark 
from  his  officers,  that  it  looked  as  if  he  entettained  some 
personal  feeling  of  emnity  towards  a  man  who  had  d6ne 
so  much  for  his  famuy,  and  stood  so  high  in  the  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

Then  came  another  thought  At  the  moment  of  his 
execution,  Halloway  had  deposited  a  packet  in  the  hands 
of  Captain  Blessingtcm ; — could  these  letters— could  that 
portrait  be  the  same  7  Certain  it  was,  by  whatever 
means,  obtained,  his  fothcr  could  not  have  had  tliem  long 
in  his  possession ;  for  it  was  improbable  letters  of  so  <^d 
a  date  should  have  occupied  his  attention  fiote,  when 
many  years  had  rolled  over  the  memory  of  his  mother. 
And  then,  a^n,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  longfuage 
used  by  the  implacable  enemy  of  his  father,  that  uncouth 
and  ferocious  warrior  of  the  Fleur  de  Us,  not  only  on  the 
occasion  of  the  execution  of  Halloway,  but  afterwards  to 
his  brother,  during  his  short  captivity  ;  and  subsequently, 
when,  disguised  as  a  black,  he  penetrated,  with  the  band 
of  Ponteac,  into  the  fort  and  aimed  his  'murderous  weapon 
at  his  father's  head.  What  had  made  him  the  enemy  of 
his  family  7  and  where  and  how  had  originated  his 
fiither^s  connection  wit&  so  extraordinary  and  so  sava^ge 
a  being  7  Could  he,  in  any  way,  be  implicated  with 
his  mother?  But  no;  there  was  sometlung  revolting, 
monstrous,  in  the  thought :  besides,  had  not  his  father 
stood  forward  the  champion  of  her  innocence  7 — had  he 
not  declared,  with  an  energy  carrying  conviction  with 
every  word,  that  she  was  untainted  by  guilt  7  And  would 
he  have  done  this,  had  he  had  reason  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  criminal  love  for  him  who  evidently  was  his 
mortal  foe  7    Impossible. 

Suclr  were  the  questions  and  S(^utions  that  crowded 
on  and  distracted  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  De  Haldimar, 
who,  after  all,  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion. 
It  was  evident  there  was  a  secret, — ^yet,  whatever  ite 
nature,  it  was  one  likely  to  go  down  with  his  father  to 
the  mve ;  for,  hon^ever  humiliating  the  reflection  to  a 
haunity  parent  compelled  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  a 
mother  to  her  son,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  evidence 
that  scarcely  bore  a  shadow  of  misinterpretetion,  it  was 
clear  he  had  motives  for  consigning  the  circumstance  to 
oblivion,  which  for  outweighed  any  necessity  he  felt  of 
adducing^  other  proofs  of  her  innocence  than  those  which 
rested  on  his  own  simple  yet  impressive  assertion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  bewildering  doubte,  De  Haldimar 
heard  some  one  approaching  in  his  rear,  whose  fboteteps 
he  distinguiahed  from  the  heavy  pace  of  the  sentinels. 
He  turn^  stepped,  and  was  presently  joined  by  Captain 
Blessington. 

**  Why,  dearest  Charles,"  almost  querulously  asked  the 
kind  officer,  as  he  passed  his  arm  through  that  o£  his 
subaltern, — **  why  will  you  persist  in  feeding  this  love  of 
solitude  7  What  possible  result  can  it  produce,  but  an 
utter  prostration  of  every  moral  and  physical  energy  7 
Come,  come,  summon  a  little  fortitude ;  all  may  not  yet 
be  so  hopeless  as  you  apprehend.  For  my  own  part,  I  ieel 
convinced  the  day  will  dawn  upon  some  satisfiictory  so- 
lution of  the  mystery  of  that  packet** 

**  Blessington,  my  dear  Blessington  V* — and  De  Haldi- 
mar  spoke  with  mournful  energy « — ^  you  have  known 
me  from  my  boyhood,  and,  I  believe,  have  ever  loved 
me ;  seek  not,  therefore,  to  draw  me  firom  the  present 
temper  of  my  mind;  deprive  me  not  of  an  indulgence 
which,  melancholy  as  it  is,  now  constitutes  the  sole  satis- 
faction  I  take  in  existence." 

**  By  heaven !  Charles,  I  will  not  listen  to  such  Ian- 
guage.    You  absolutely  put  my  patience  to  the  rack.** 

**  Nay«  then,  I  will  urge  no  more,**  pursued  the  young 
officer.  **To  revert,  tl^refore,  to  a  different  subject 
Answer  me  one  question  with  sinoeriW.  What  were 
the  contente  of  the  packet  you  reeeived  from  poor  Hallo- 
way previous  to  his  execution  7  and  in  whose  possession 
are  they  now  7** 

Pleased  to  find  the  attention  of  his  young  firiend  di- 
verted  for  the  moment  from  his  sbter.  Captain  Blessing, 
ton  quickly  rejoined,  he  believed  the  packet  conteined 
letters  which  Halloway  had  stated  to  him  were  of  a  na- 
taro  to  throw  some  light  on  his  fiunily  connections.  He 
had,  however,  transforred  it,  with  the  seal  unbroken,  as 
desired  by  the  unhappy  man,  to  Colonel  de  Hdldimar.** 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  involuntarily  from 


the  lips  of  the  youth.    **  Has  my  father  ever  made  an j 
allusion  to  that  packet  since  7**  he  asked  7** 

**  Never,*!  returned  Captain  Blessington ;  *•  and,  I  con. 
fcas,  his  failing  to  do  so  has  often  excited  my  astcmisti. 
ment    But  why  do  you  ask  7** 

De  Haldimar  energetically  pressed  the  arm  of  his 
captain,  while  a  heavy  sigh  burst  from  his  opprcosfd 
heart  **  This  very  night,  Blessington,  on  entering  m  jr 
father's  apartment  to  apprise  him  of  what  was  going  on 
here,  I  saw^ — I  can  scarcely  tell  you  what,  but  certamH 
enough  to  convince  me,  fVom  what  you  have  now  stated, 
Halloway  was,  in  some  decree  or  other,  connected  witli 
our  family.  Tell  me,**  he  anxiously  pursued,  **■  waj 
there  a  portrait  enclosed  with  the  letters  V'' 

**  I  cannot  state  with  confidence,  Charles,**  replied  his 
fl'iend ;  **  but  if  I  might  judge  fi'om  the  peculiar  form 
and  weight  of  the  packet,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
not    Have  you  seen  the  letters,  then  7** 

"  I  have  seen  certain  letters  which,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  are  the  same,**  returned  De  Haldimar.  **  Tbey 
were  addressed  to  *  Reginald  ;*  and  Halloway,  I  think 
you  have  told  me,  was  so  called  by  his  unhappy  wife.** 

**  There  can  be  little  doubt  they  are  the  same,**  said 
Captain  Blessington ;  **  but  what  were  their  contents,  and 
by  whom  written,  that  you  deem  they  prove  a  connec- 
tion between  the  unhappy  soldier  and  your  family  7** 

De  Haldimar  folt  the  blood  rise  into  his  cheek,  at  this 
natural  but  unexpected  demand.  **  I  am  sure,  Blessmg- 
ton,**  he  replied,  after  a  pause,  **  you  will  not  think  me 
capabte  of  unworthy  mystery  towards  yourself;  but  the 
contente  of  these  letters  are  sacred,  inasmuch  as  they 
relate  only  to  circumstances  connected  with  my  fother  s 
fiimUy." 

They  soon  both  prepared  to  quit  the  rampart  As 
they  passed  the  sentinel  stationed  at  that  point  wbers 
the  Indian  had  been  first  seen,  their  attention  was  dtieet 
ed  by  him  to  a  fire  that  now  suddenly  rose,  apparently 
at  a  great  distance,  and  rapidly  increased  in  volome. 
The  sihgularitv  of  this  occurrence  riveted  the  officert 
for  a  gioment  in  silent  observation ;  until  Captain  Bles- 
sington at  length  ventured  a  remark,  that  judging  from 
the  direction,  and  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  okroeot 
at  night,  he  should  incline  to  think  it  was  the  hut  of  the 
Can^ian  burning. 

"Which  is  another  additional  proof^  were  any  such 
wanting,  that  every  thinsf  is  lost,*'  mournfully  urged  ths 
ever  apprehensive  De  Haldimar.  **  Fran9ois  has  heeo 
detected  in  re9dering  aid  to  our  friends;  and  the  In- 
dians, in  all  probability,  after  having  immolated  their 
victim,  are  sacrificing  his  property  to  their  rage." 

During  this  exchange  of  opinions,  the  officers  had 
again  moved  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  limited  walk  of 
the  younger.    Scarcely  had  they  reached  it,  and  before 
Captain  Blessington  could  find  time  to  reply  to  the  fears 
of  his  friend,  when  a  loud  and  distant  booming  like  that 
of  a  cannon  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  fire.   Tke 
alarm  was  given  hastily  by  the  sentinels,  and  sounds ||f 
prepamtion  an^  arming  were  audible  in  the  course  ^a 
minute  or  two  every  where  throughout  the  fort.  StartM 
by  the  report  which  they  had  half  inclined  to  ima^Bt 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  one  of  their  own  gunst  w^ 
half  slumbering  officers  had  quitted  the  chairs  in  wl^k 
they  had  passed  the  night  in  the  mess. mom,  and  wS 
soon  at  the  side  of  their  more  watchful  coropanioi||' 
then  anxiously  listening  for  a  repetition  of  the  sound. 

The  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn,  and  as  the  bIp 
mosphere  cleared  gradually  away,  it  was  perceived  t)i» 
fire  rose  not  from  the  hut  of  theCanadian,  but  at  a  polot 
considerably  beyond  it    Unusual  as  it  was  to  see  a  larg* 
fire  of  this  description,  ite  appearance  became  an  Msiii 
of  minor  consideration,  since  it  might  be  attribatM  l» 
some  caprice  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  toik* 
cite  apprehension  in  their  enemies.    But  how  wtt  ^ 
report  which  had  reached  their  ears  to  be  accounted  fiirt    ' 
It  evidently  could  only  have  been  produced  by  f  he  ^ 
charge  of  a  cannon ;  and  if  so,  where  oouki  the  lodicn^ 
have  procured  it  7    No  such  arm  had  recently  been  ii^ 
their  possession  ;  and  if  it  were,  they  were  totalljMiB- 
acquainted  with  the  manner  of  serving  it. 

As  the  day  became  more  developed,  the  mystery  w>* 
resolved.  Every  telescope  in  the  fort  bad  beeo  o^i^ 
into  requisition  ;  and  as  they  were  now  levelled  in  th^ 
direction  of  the  fire,  sweeping  the  line  o^ horizon  arooD^* 
exclamatbns  of  surprise  escaped  the  lips  of  several. 

"*  It  is  an  unusual  hour  for  the  Indians*  war  dJauic^/* 
observed  Captain  Blessin^^ton.  ''My  experience  (^ 
nishes  me  with  no  cme  instance  in  which  it  has  t>^ 
been  danced  previous  to  their  retiring  to  rest*' 

**  Unless,**  said  lieutenant  Boyce,  **  they  should  hn^*^ 
been  thus  engaged  all  night ',  in  which  case  the  sid^^^ 
laritjbJnay  be  explained.** 
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wLpoSc,  look,**  emgcrly  remarked  Lieotetiant  John, 
stooo— *  see  how  they  are  flying  to  their  cmnoes,  boimd- 
ittg  and  feapinf  like  00  many  derih  broke  kxise  from 
th«r  chains.    The  fire  ia  near^  deserted  already.'* 

•The  schooner — the  schooner !**  shouted  Captain 
Ersidne.  **  By  heaven,  onr  own  gallant  schooner !  see 
bow  bcanttfiny  die  drives  pa«t  the  island.  It  was  her 
gon  we  heard,  intended  as  a  ngnal  to  prepare  as  ler  her 
appearance.** 

A  thrill  of  wild  and  indescribable  emotion  passed 
throogh  every  heart.  Every  eye  was  turned  npon  the 
point  to  whicn  attention  was  now  directed.  The  grace- 
ful venel,  with  every  stitch  of  canvass  set,  was  shooting 
ra^Adiy  past  the  low  bushes  skirting  the  sands  that  sUli 
concealed  her  bnJI ;  and  in  a  moment  or  two  she  loomed 
largely  and  proodly  on  the  bosom  of  the  Detroit,  the  sur- 
face of  which  was  slightly  corled  with  a  northwestern 
breexe. 

**Sa&,  by  Japiter  !**  exdaimed  the  ddigfaled  Erskine, 
dropping  uie  glass  upon  the  rampart,  aM  rubbing  his 
bands  together  with  every  manifestation  of  joy. 

*^  The  Indians  are  in  chase,**  said  Lieatenant  Boyce ; 
*  apwards  of  fifty  canoes  are  following  in  the  schooner*8 
wake.  But  Danvers  will  soon  give  as  an  account  of  their 
Lilliputian  fleet.** 

"  Let  tbe  troops  be  held  in  Teafinesa  for  a  sortie,  Mr. 
Lawson,"  said  the  governor,  who  had  joined  his  officers 
just  as  the  schooner  cleared  ^e  island;  **  we  must  cover 
thctr  landing,  or,  with  tins  host  at  savages  in  pursuit, 
thev  will  never  effect  it  alive.** 

Durmg  the  whole  of  this  brief  but  exciting  scene,  the 
heart  cifCharles  dc  Haldimar  beat  andibly.  A  thousand 
hopes  and  fiars  nislied  confiisedly  on  his  mind,  and  he 
wa3  as  one  bewildered  by,  and  scarcely  crediting,  what  he 
saw.  Could  Qars,— could  his  ooosii^— could  his  brother 
— could  his  friend  be  on  board  f  He  scarcely  dared  to 
ask  himself  these  questions;  still  it  was  with  a  fluttering 
heart,  in  which  hope,  however,  predominated,  that  he 
hastened  to  execute  an  order  of  Ids  cwtaSn,  that  bore  im- 
mediate reference  to  bis  duty  as  subahem  of  the  guard. 

cHArreRxxvii. 

Meanwhile  the  scHooner  dadied  rapidly  along,  her  hull 
occasionally  bid  fixim  the  view  of  those  assembled  on 
the  ramparts  by  some  interrening  orchard  or  cluster  of 
houses,  but  bur  tall  sfMfs.  gfittning  in  their  cover  of 
white  eanvaas,  and  maWdng  the  direction  of  her  course. 
At  length  she  came  to  a  point  in  the  river  that  ofl*ercd 
no  other  inforuption  to  the  eye  than  what  arose  from 
the  presence  of  almost  all  the  mhabitants  of  the  village, 
whob  nrged  by  enriosity  and  surprise,  were  to  be  seen 
crow^ntg  the  intervening  bank.  Here  the  schooner  was 
sodden!/  pot  about,  and  the  English  colotirs,  hiUierto 
eoaeeafed  by  the  folds  of  the  canvass,  were  at  length  dia- 
covoed  proudtjr  Btrnting  in  the  breeze. 

Immediately  over  the  gateway  of  the  fort  there  was  an 
elevated  platfinin,  approached  by  the  rampart  of  which  it 
formed  a  part,  by  some  half  dozen  rude  steps  on  eitlier 
s«k ;  and  on  this  platform  was  placed  a  long  eighteen 
pounder,  that  commanded  tbe  wnolo  extent  of  road  load- 
ing from  the  drawbridge  to  the  river.  Hither  the  officers 
had  all  repaired,  while  the  schooner  was  in  the  act  of 
passing  the  fawn ;  and  now  that,  suddenly  brought  up  in 
the  wmd*s  eye,  she  rode  kdsurelv  in  the  offing,  every 
nuvemcnt  on  ber  decks  was  phunly  discernible  with  the 


can  Dsnvers  have  hid  all  his  crew?**  first 
spoke  Cbptain  Erskine ; "  I  coimt  but  half  a  dozen  hands 
alto«lber  oa  deck,  and  these  are  barely  sufficient  to  work 
her.* 

**  Lying  eoneeakid,  and  ready,  no  doubt,  to  give  the 
canoes  a  warn  recepdon,**  observed  Lieutenant  John- 
sto«e;  ■* bat  where  can  oor  fiiends  be?  Surely,  if  there, 
th^  woold  show  themselves  jo  us.** 

ihtere  vras  truth  in  this  remark;  and  each  felt  dis- 
ooartfed  and  fisappoinfed  that  th^  did  not  appear. 

*  T%ere  eome  the  whoo^nng  heu  fiends,**  said  Major 
Blackwater.  *  By  heaven !  the  very  water  is  darkened 
with  the  shadows  of  their  canoes.** 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  the  vessel  wai  suddenly 
sarroanded  by  a  multitnde  of  savages,  whose  fierce  shouts 
rent  the  air,  while  their  dripping  paddles,  gleaming  like 
'^  in  the  rays  ef  the  rising  sim,  were  alternately 
vol*  u. — 4 


waved  alofi  in  triimiph,  and  then  plimged  into  the  trou- 
bled  element,  whioh  they  spumed  in  fiiry  firom  their 
blades. 

**  What  can  Danvers  be  about  ?  Why  does  he  not 
cither  open  his  fire,  or  crowd  sail  and  away  firom  them?** 
exclaimed  several  voices. 

"  The  detachment  is  in  readiness,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Law- 
son,  asceuding  the  platform,  and  addressing  Major  Black, 
water. 

»  The  deck,  the  deck  !**  shouted  Erskine. 

Already  the  eyes  of  several  were  bent  in  the  direction 
alluded  to  by  (he  last  speaker,  while  those  whose  atten- 
tion had  been  diverted  by  the  approaehing  canoes  glanced 
rapidly  to  the  same  point  To  the  surprise  and  cooster- 
nation  of  all,  the  toll  and  well-remcmberod  form  of  the 
warrior  of  the  Flcur  de  lis  was  seen  towering  far  above 
the  bulwarks  of  tbe  schooner;  and  with  an  expression  in 
the  attitude  he  had  assumed,  which  no  one  could  mistake 
for  other  than  that  of  triumphant  defisnce.  Presently  he 
drew  fi'om  the  bosom  of  his  hunting  ooat  a  dark  parcel, 
and  springing  into  the  rigging  of  the  mainmast,  as^^tdf^l 
with  incredible  activity  to  the  point  where  tho  English 
ensign  was  fauitly  floating  in  tLe  breeze.  This  he  tore 
furiously  away,  and  rending  it  into  many  pieces,  cast  the 
fragments  into  the  silver  <uement  beneath  him,  on  whose 
bosom  they  wore  seen  to  float  among  the  canoes  of  the 
savages,  many  of  whom  possessed  Uiemaelves,  with  e^u 
gcrness,  of  the  gaudy  eoloured  tn^khiee.  Tbe  dork  par. 
eel  was  now  umolded  b^  the  active  warrior,  who,  afler 
having  waved  it  several  tunes  round  his  head,  pommeneed 
attaching  it  to  the  lines  whence  the  ijagUsh  enaifu  had 
so  reccnUv  been  torn.  It  was  a  large  black  flasr,  the  pur* 
port  of  which  was  too  readily  comprehended  hy  the  ex^ 
cited  officers. 

^  Hang  the  ruffian !  can  wo  not  manage  to  make  that 
flag  serve  as  his  own  winding  sheet  ?**  excUimed  Captain 
Erskine.  ^  Come,  WcntwoAh,  give  us  a  second  edition 
of  the  sortie  firing;  I  know  no  man  who  understands 
pointing  a  |^un  better  than  yourself^  and  this  eighteen 
pounder  might  do  some  mischief.** 
^  The  idea  was  instantly  con^fht  at  by  the  officer  of  ar- 
tillery, who  read  his  consent  m  the  eye  of  Colonel  de 
Haldimar.  His  companions  made  way  on  cither  side; 
and  several  gunners,  who  were  already  at  their  stations, 


along  thft  vista  so  recently  peopled  with  human  forms. 
An  order  fi-om  Colonel  de  Haldimar  to  the  adjutant, 
countermanding  the  sortie,  was  the  first  interruption  to 
the  silence  that  had  continued  to  pervade  the  little  band 
of  officers ;  and  two  or  three  of  tnese  having  hastened 
to  the  western  front  of  the  rampart,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  distinct  view  of  tho  movements  of  the  itehooner, 
thoir  example  was  speedily  followed  by  the  remainder, 
all  of  whom  now  quitted  tho  platform^  and  repaired  to 
the  sams  point.    • 

Here,  with  the  aid  of  their  telescopes,  they  again  dis- 
tinctly commanded  a  view  of  the  vessel,  which  lay  mo« 
tionless  close  under  the  sandy  beach  of  the  island,  and 
exhibiting  all  the  technicalities  of  skill  in  the  disposition 
of  soils  and  yards  peculiar  to  the  profession.  In  vain, 
however,  was  every  eye  strained  to  discover,  among  the 
multitudes  of  savages  that  kept  momentarily  leaping  to 
her  deck,  the  forms  pf  those  m  whom  they  were  most 
interested.  A  group  of  some  half  dozen  men,  apparent- 
ly  common  sailors,  and  those,  in  all  probability,  whose 
services  had  been  compelled  in  tbe^  working  of  the  ves- 
sel, were  the  only  evidences  that  civilised  man  formed  a 
portion  of  that  grotesque  assemblage.  These,  with  tlieir 
arms  evidently  bound  behind  their  backs,  and  placed  on 
one  of  the  ffangways,  were  only  visible  at  intervals,  as 
the  band  or  savages  that  surrounded  them,  brandishing 
their  tomahawks  around  their  heads,  occasionally  left  an 
opening  in  their  circle.  7'be  formidable  warrior  of  the 
Fieur  dc  Us  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  although  the  flag 
which  he  had  hoisted  stSl  fluttered  in  tlie  breeze. 

^  All  is  lost,  then,**  ejaculated  the  governor,  with  a 
moumlulness  of  voice  and  manner  that  caused  ma^y  of 
his  officers  to  turn  and  regard  him  with  surprise.  **^That 
block  flag  announces  the  triumph  of  my  foe  in  the  too 
certain  destruction  of  my  children.  l<Iow,  indeed,**  he 
concluded  in  a  lower  tone,  **  for  the  first  time,  does  the 
curse  of  Ellen  Halloway  sit  heavily  u|^  my  -soul." 

A  deep  sigh  burst  fi-om  one  immediately  behind  him. 
TIio  governor  turned  suddenly  round,  and  beheld  his 
son.  Never  did  human  countenance  wear  a  character  of 
more  poignant  misery  than  that  of  tho  mihappy  Charles 
at  the  moment.  Attracted  by  the  report'  of  the  cannon, 
he  had  flown  to  the  rampart  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
had  reached  his  companions  only  to  learn  the  strbng 


having  advanced  to  work  the  piece  at  the  dommand  of  hope  so  recently  kindled  in  his  breast  was  fled  for  ever. 

aI       •  A     *  *A  a«a        a  s^^m  «i  sv*il  i*ii  1*  l<_ifl* 


their  captain,  It  was  speedily  brought  to  bear  upon  ths 
schooner. 

"  This  win  do,  I  think,**  said  Wcntworth,  as,  glancing 
his  experienced  eye  caremHy  alon^  the  gun,  he  found  it 
pointed  immediately  on  the  {pgantic  firome  of  the  war- 
rior. **  If  this  chain-shot  miss  him,  it  will  be  through 
no  fiiult  of  mine.** 

Every  eye  was  now  riveted  on  the  main  mant  of  the 
schooner,  where  the  warrior  was  still  engaged  in  attach- 
ing tho  portentous  flag.  The  gunner,  who  held  the 
match,  obeyed  the  silent  signal  of  his  captain ;  and  the 
massivo.ifon  was  heard  rusliing  past  the  officers,  bound 
on  its  iiidfderous  mission.  A  moment  or  two  of  intense 
anxiety  elapsed ;  and  when  at  length  the  rolling  volumes 
of  smoke  gradually  floated  away,  to  the  dismay  and  dis- 
appointment of  all,  the  fierce  warrior  was  seen  standing 
apparently  unharmed  on  the  same  spot  in  the  rigging. 
The  shot  had,  however,  been  well  aimed,  for  a  laree  rent 
in  the  outstretched  canvass,  close  at  his  side,  and  about 
mid-height  of  his  person,  marked  the  direction  it 
had  taken.  Again  he  tore  away,  and  triumphantly 
waved  the  black  flag  around  his  head,  while  from  his 
capacious  IrniFS  there  burst  yells  of  defiance  and 
scorn,  tliat  could  be  distinguished  for  his  own  even  at 
that  distance.  This  done,  he  again  secured  the  death 
symbol  to  its  place ;  and  eliding  to  the  deck  by  a  single 
rope,  appeared  to  give  orcters  to  the  few  men  of  the  crew 
who  were  to  be  seen ;  for  every  stitch  of  jcanvass  was 
again  made  to  fill,  and  the  vessel,  bounding  forward  be- 
fore the  breeze  then  blowing  upon  her  quarter,  shot  rapid- 
ly beliind  the  town,  and  was  finally  seen  to  cast  anchor 
in  the  navigable  channel  that  divid^  Hog  Island  fi'om 
the  shores  of  Canada. 

At  the  discharge  of  the  eighteen  pounder,  the  ^^^^^ 
hod  been  suddenly  cleared,  as  if  by  magic,  o^  every 
canoe ;  while,  warned  by  tho  same  danger,  the  groups  of 
inhabitants,  assembled  on  the  bank,  h«d  ru»hed  for  shel- 
ter to  tlieir  respective  homes ;  so  thait,  when  the  schooner 
disappeared,  not  a  vestige  of  human  life  was  to  be  seen 


His  cheek,  over  which  hung  his  neglected  hair,  was  now 
pale  as  marble,  and  his  lips  bloodless  and  parted ;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  intensity  of  personal  sorrow,  a  tear 
had  started  to  bis  eye,  apparentiy  wrung  from  him  by 
this  unusual  expression  of  dismay  in  his  fiUher. 

**  Charles*-my  son — my  only  now  remaining  child,** 
murmured  the  governor,  with  emotion,  as  he  remarked, 
and  btarted  at  the  death-like  image  of  the  yoolh ;  "  look 
not  thus,  or  you  will  utterly  unman  me." 

A  sudden  and  invohmta^  bnpulse  caused  him  to  ex- 
tend hie  arms.  The  young  officer  H>rang  forward  into 
the  profiered  embrace,  and  sank  bis  head  ppsn  the  cheek 
of  his  foUier.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  e^oyed  tiiat 
privilege  smoe  his  childhood ;  and  even  oydTwhehned  as 
be  was  by  his  affiiiction,  he  felt  it  deepjlr* 

This  short  but  toucbii^  scone  was  witnessed  l^  their 
companions,  wiUurat  levity  in  anir,  and  witii  emotion  by 
several  None  felt  more  graced  at  this  demonstration 
of  parental  aflTeetion  for  the  sensitive  boy,  tiian  Blessing, 
ton  and  Erskine. 

**  I  cannot  yet  ^erpOM^e  mysdf^**  observed  the  former 
officer,  as  the  oc^opol  again  assumed  that  dignity  of  de. 
meanour  which  kad  bc«a  momentarily  kist  sight  of  in 
the  ebullition  *»f  his  feelings,—"  I  cannot  yet  persuade 
myself  ibivgf^  a'®  altogether  so  bad  as  they  appear.  It 
is  true  the  schoon^sr  is  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
but  theis  is  nothing  to  prove  our  firiends  are  on  board.** 

**  If  you  had  reason  to  know  km  into  whose  hands 
^e  has  feUen,  as  I  do,  you  would  think  difi*erently.  Cap. 
tain  Bleseington,**  returned  the  governor.  "  That  mys* 
tcrM»mi  bemg,**  he  pursued,  after  a  short  pause,  **  would 
ijever  have  made  this  parade  of  his  conquest,  had  it  relat- 
ed  merely  to  a  few  lives,  which  to  him  are  of  utter  insi||r. 
nificance.  Hie  very  substitution  of  yon  black  flag,  m 
his  insolent  triumph,  was  the  pledge  of  redemption  of  a 
threat  breathed  in  my  ear  within  this  very  fort :  on  what 
occasion  t  need  not  stale,  since  the  events  connected 
with  that  unhappy  night  are  still  fi-ssh  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  us  all.    That  he  is  my  personal  enemy,  gentie- 
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meil,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  clis^aisc  from  ^ou;  althoogrh 
Who  he  is,  or  of  what  naittre  Ms  enmity,  it  impoiOs  not 
novr  to  enter  upon.  Sofiico  it,  I  have  little  doubt  mj 
children  are  in  his  power  ;  but  whether  the  black  flag 
indicates  they  are  no  more,  or  that  the  traffedy  is  only 
in  preparation,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.** 

Deeply  afSected  by  the  evident  despondency  that  had 
dictated  these  unusual  admissions  on  the  part  of  their 
diief)  the  officers  were  forward  to  combat  the  inferences 
he  had  drawn :  several  coinciding  in  the  opinion  now 
expressed  by  Cqitain  Wentworth,  that  the  fact  of  the 
schooner  havin^r  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  savages  by 
no  means  imphed  the  capture  of  the  fort  whence  she 
came ;  since  it  vms  not  at  ail  unlikely  she  had  been 
chased  during  a  <mlm  by  the  nnmerous  canoes  into  the 
Sinclair,  where,  owing  to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the 
river,  she  had  fkllen  an  easy  prey. 

**  Moreover,"  observed  Captain  Blessington,  ••  it  is  high- 
ly improbable  the  fbrocioos  warrior  could  have  suceeded 
in  capturing  any  others  tiian  the  nnfortunoto  crew  of  the 
schooner ;  £r  had  this  been  the  case,  he  would  not  have 
lost  the  opportonity  of  crowning  his  trinmph  by  exhibit, 
ing  his  victims  to  our  view  in  some  conspicuous  part  of 
the  vesscL" 

*•  This,  I  grant  yoa„'*  rejoined  the  governor  **  to  be 
one  solitary  circumstance  in  onr  favour ;  but  maj  it  not, 
aAer  ail,  merely  prove  that  oar  worst  apprehenstom  are 
already  realised  ?** 

**  Re  is  not  one,  methink^  since  vengeance  seems  his 
aim^  to  exercise  it  in  so  suiwoiary,  and  therefore  mcrci- 
fnl,  a  manner.  Depend  i^pen  it,  colonel,  had  any  one  of 
those  in  whom  we  are  sBore  imroediatelj^  interested,  fal- 
len  into  hb  hand%  he  would  not  have  fiuled  to  insult  and 
agonise  os  by  an  exhibition  of  his  prisoners.** 

**  Yon  are  right,  Blessington,**  exclaimed  Charles  de 
ffaldiniar«  in  a  voice  that  his  choking  feelings  rendered 
ahmost  sepalchral;  *«  he  is  not  one  to  exercise  his  ven- 

ranee  in  a  summary  and  Itiercifnl  manner.  The  deed 
yet  unaeoomplished,  for  even  now  the  curse  of  Ellen 
Halloway  rings  again  in  mv  ear,  and  tells  me  the  aton- 
ingblood  mnst  be  spilt  en  the  grave  of  her  husband.** 

The  peculiar  tone  in  whieh  then  words  were  uttered, 
eansed  every  one  present  to  turn  and  regard  the  speaker, 
for  they  oeealle^  the  prophetk  knguage  of  the  unhappy 
woraa«.  There  was  new  a  wildness  of  expression  in 
his  handsome  fosturea,  marking  the  mind  utterly  dead 
to  hope,  yet  struggling  to  work  itself  up  to  passive  en- 
durance  of  the  worst  Colooel  de  Haldiinar  sighed  pain. 
fbUv,  as  be  beoit  his  eye  half  reproachfully  on  the  dull 
and  attenuated  fbatnres  of  his  son;  and  although  he 


spoke  sot,  his  look  betrayed  the  anguish  that  olhision 
luui  called  up  to  his  heart 

**  Ha !  wtuut  new  movement  is  that  on  the  part  of  the 
savages  7**  exclaimed  Captain  Erskine,  who  had  kept  his 
glass  to  his  eye  mechanically,  and  chiefly  with  a  view  of 
hiding  the  emotion  produced  in  him  by  the  almost  infan- 
tine  £spair  of  the  younger  De  Haldimar :  **  surely  it  is 
— yet,  no,  tt  cannot  be — ^yes,  see  how  they  are  dragging 
several  prisoners  fVom  the  wood  to  the  beoch.  I  can  dis- 
tinctly  see  a  man  in  a  blanket  coat,  and  two  others  con- 
mderaUy  taller,  and  apparently  sailors.  But  look,  behind 
them  are  two  females  in  European  dress.  Almighty 
heavehl  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt** 

A  painful  panae  ensued.  ISvery  other  glass  and  eye 
was  levelled  in  the  same  direction ;  and,  even  as  Erskine 
had  describad'lt,  a  party  of  Indians  were  seen,  by  those 
who  had  the  tfclcseopes,  conducting  five  prisoners  towards 
a  canoe  that  lay  tenUie  channel  communicating  from  the 
island  with  the  mai^  Und  on  the  Detroit  shore.*  Into 
the  bottom  of  these  they  were  presently  hudcBed,  so  that 
only  their  heads  and  shoulders  were  visible  above  the 
gunwale  of  the  frail  bark,  ^teseatlr  a  tall  warrior  was 
seen  bounding  from  the  wood  Uiwaids  the  beaeh.  The 
crowd  of  geslacuilating  Indians  mai&c  way,- and  the  war- 
rior  was  seen  to  stoop  and  apply  hh  shoulder  to  the 
canoe,  one  half  of  which  was  high  an4  dry  upon  tiie 
sands.  The  heavily  htden  vessel  obeyed  the  impetiM 
with  a  rapidity  that  proved  tlie  muscular  poM^r  of^him 
who  gave  it  Like  seme  wild  animal,  instinct  with  life,  it 
lashed  the  foaming  waters  fVom  fts  bows,  and  lefl  a  deep 
and  gnrgfing  farrow  where  ft  passed.  As  it  quitted  tJt» 
shore  mo  warrior  sprang  lightly  in,  taking  his  station  at 
the  stem;  and  .while  his  tall  and  remarkable  figure  bent 
nimMy  to  the  movement,  he  dashed  his  pad  le  fhMQ 
right  to  left  aitemately  in  the  stream,  with  a  quickness 
that  rendered  it  almost  hvAtiMe  to  the  e^re.  Prosently 
the  oanoe  diaappeored  round  an  intervening  headland, 
and  the  officers  lost  sight  of  it  altogether. 

■^The  portrait,  Charles;  what  nave  you  done  with 
the  portrait  V*  exclaimed  Captain  Blessinjjrton,  actuated 
l>y  a  sudden  reooUeotion,  and  with  a  trepi4ation  in  his 


voice  and  manner  that  spoke  volumes  of  despair  to  the 
younger  De  Haldimar.  **  This  is  our  only  hope  of  solv- 
mg  the  mystery.  Quick,  give  me  the  portrait,  if  you 
have  iC* 

The  young  officer  hurriedly  tore  the  miniature  from 
the  breast  of  his  uniform,  and  pitched  it  through  the  in. 
terval  that  separated  him  from  his  captain^  who  stood  a 
few  feet  off;  out  with  so  imccrtain  and  trembling  ap 
aim,  it  missed  the  hand  extended  to  secure  it,  and  fell 
upon  the  very  stone  the  youth  had  formerly  pointed  out 
to  Blessington,  as  markmg  the  particular  spot  on  which 
he  stood  during  the  execution  of  Halloway.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  fall  separated  the  back  of  the  frame  from 
>t^  picture  itself,  when  suddenly  a  piece  of  white  and 
crumpled  paper,  apparently  part  of  the  back  of  a  letter, 
yet  cut  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  miniature,  wos  ex- 
hibited  to  the  view  of  oIL 

**  Ha  !**  resumed  the  gratified  Blessington,  as  he  stoop- 
ed to  possess  himself  of  the  prize ;  ^  I  knew  the  miniature 
would  be  found  to  contain  some  intelligence  from  our 
friends.  It  b  only  this  moment  it  occurred  to  me  to 
take  it  to  pieces,  but  accident  has  anticipated  my  pur- 
pose. Moy  the  omen  prove  a  good  one  I  But  what  have 
we  here  T' 

With  some  difficulty,  the  anxious  officer  now  succeed- 
ed  in  making  ont  the  characters,  which,  in  default  of  pen 
or  pencil,  hi^  been  formed  by  the  pricking  of  a  fine  pin 
on  the  paper.  The  broken  sentences,  on  which  the 
whole  of^the  group  now  hung  with  greedy  ear,  ran  near- 
ly as  follows: — **A1\  is  lost  Michilhmackinac  u  taken. 
We  are  prisoners,  and  doomed  to  die  within  eight  and 
forty  honra.  Alas !  Clara  and  Madeline  are  of  our  num- 
ber. Slill  there  is  a  hope,  if  my  fiither  deem  it  prudent 
to  incur  the  risk.  A  surprise,  well  managed,  may  do 
much ;  but  it  jtoust  be  to-morrow  night ;  forty-eight  hours 
more,  and  it  will  be  of  no  avail.  He  who  wiu  deliver  this 
is  our  friend,  and  the  enemy  of  my  fkther*s  enemy.  He 
win  be  in  the  spot  at  the  some  hour  to-morrow  night, 
and  win  conduct  the  detachment  to  wherever  we  may 
chance  to  be.  If  you  foil  in  your  enterprise,  receive 
our  last  prayers  for  a  less  disastrous  fate.  God  bless  you 
aU!** 

The  blood  ran  coldly  through  every  vein  during  the 
perusal  of  theae  important  sentences,  but  not  one  word 
of  comment  was  offered  by  an  individual  of  the  group. 
No  explanation  was  necessary.  Hie  captives  m  the 
canoe,  the  tall  warrior  in  its  stem,  oU  sufficiently  be- 
trayed the  horriUe  truth.  Colonel  de  Haldimar  at  length 
turned  an  enquiring  look  at  hb  two  captains,  and  then 
addressing  the  adjutant,  asked — ^  What  companies  are 
off  duty  to-day,  Mr  Lawson  ?** 

**  Mme,**.said  Ressington,  with  an  energy  that  denot- 
ed  how  deeply  rejoiced  he  folt  at  the  foct,  without  giving 
the  adjutant  time  to  reply. 

**  And  mine,**  impetuously  added  Captain  Erskine ; 
**  and  (with  an  oath)  I  win  answer  for  them  ;  they  never 
embarked  on  a  duty  of  the  sort  with  greater  zeal  than 
they  win  on  this  occasion.** 

**  €}entlcmen,  I  thank  you,**  said  Colonel  de  Haldimar, 
with  deep  emotion,  as  he  stepped  forward  and  grasped 
in  turn  the  hands  of  the  generous  hearted  officers.  "  To 
heaven,  and  to  your  exertions,  do  I  commit  my  chil- 
dren.** 

**  Any  artillery,  colonel  ?**  enquired  the  officgr  of  tliat 
corps.  wff 

•*  No,  Wentworth,  no  artillery.  Whatever  rSnoins  to 
bo  done,  must  be  ochieved  by  the  bayonet  alone,  and  un- 
der  favour  of  the  darkness.  Gentlemen,  again  I  tliahk 
you  for  this  generous  interest  in  my  children — ^this  for- 
wordness  in  an  enterprise  on  which  depend  the  lives  of 
so  many  dear  friends.  I  am  not  one  given  to  express 
warm  emotion,  but  I  *do,  indeed,  appreciate  thb  conduct 
deeply.**  He  then  moved  away,  desiring  Mr.  Lawson, 
as  he  quitted  the  rampart,  to  cause  the  men  for  thb  ser- 
vice to  be  got  in  instant. readiness. 

FoUowing  the  example  of  their  colonel.  Captain  Bles- 
sington amSErskine  quitted  the  rampart  also,  hastening 
to  satbfy  themselves  by  personal  inspection  of  the  effi. 
•ciency  in  aU  respects  of  their  several  companies ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  the  only  individual  to  be  seen  in  that 
quarter  of  the  works  was  th6  sentinel,  who  bad  been  a 
silent  and  pained  witness  of  aU  that  had  passed  among 
hb  officers. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Sut&cient  has  been  shown,  fVom  the  conversations 
among  hHt  officers,  elsewhere  transcribed,  to  account  for 
the  governor's  conduct  in  the  case  of  Halk^way.  That 
the  reooromefKiiiig  of  hb  son.  Captain  de  Haldimar,  had 
not  been  attended  to,  arose  not  ft'om  anjr  particular  ill- 


wiU  towards  the  unhappy  man,  but  simply  bccouiie  he 
had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  making  nis  own  selec- 
tions firom  the  ranks,  and  that  the  present  recommends^ 
ticm  had  been  warmly  urged  by  <me  who  ho  fkncied  pre- 
tended to  a  discrimination  superior  to  hb  own,  in 
pointing  out  merite  that  had  escaped  his  observation.  It 
might  bCy  too,  that  there  was  a  latent  pride  about  the 
manner  of  HaUoway  that  displeased. and  dissatisfied  one 
who  looked  upon  hb  subordinates  as  things  that  were 
amenable  to  this  haughtiness  of  his  glance, — ^not  enough 
of  deference  in  hb  demeanour,  or  of  supplicating  mi- 
sequiousness  in  hb  speech,  to  entitle  him  to  the  promo, 
tion  prayed  for.  Whatever  the  motive,  there  was  no. 
thing  of  personality  to  influence  him  in  the  rejection  of 
the  appeal  made  in  favour  of  one  who  had  never  injured 
him;  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  whole  of  the  regi. 
ment  could  attest,  had  saved  the  life  of  his  son. 

Rigid  disciplinarbn  as  he  was,  and  holding  himself 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  garrison,  it  was  but  na- 
tural, when  the  discovery  had  been  made  of  the  unac- 
countable unfastening  of"^  the  gate  of  the  fort,  suspicion 
of  no  ordinary  kind  should  attech  to  the  sentinel  posted 
there ;  and  that  he  should  steadily  refuse  all  credence  to 
a  story  wearing  so  much  appearance  of  improbability. 
Proud,  and  inflexible,  and  bigoted  to  first  impressions, 
hb  mind  was  closed  against  those  palliating  eircum- 
stances,  which,  adduced  by  Halloway  in  hb  defence,  had 
so  mainly  contributed  to  stomp  the  convict  ion  of  hb  moral 
innocence  on  the  minds  of  hb  judges  and  the  attentive  au- 
ditory ;  and  could  he  even  have  conquered  his  pride  so  &r 
as  to  have  admitted  the  belief  of  that  innocence,  stiU  the 
military  crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  in  infring. 
ing  a  positive  order  of  the  garrison,  was  in  itself  suffi- 
cient to  can  forth  aU  the  unrelenting  severity  of  bif 
nature.  *  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  proceedinn  sub- 
sequently instituted,  he  had  acted  and  spoken  Irom  t 
perfect  conviction  of  the  treason  of  the  unfortunate  sol- 
dier, and  with  the  fullest  impression  of  the  falaebood  of 
afl  that  had  been  offered  in  his  defence.  The  considera- 
tions that  influenced  the  minds  of  his  officers,  found  no 
entrance  into  hb  proud  breast,  which  was  closod  against 
every  thing  but  hb  own  dignified  sense  of  superior 
judgment  Could  he,  Uke  th^i,  have  given  credence  to 
the  tale  of  Halloway,  or  reaUy  have  believed  that  Cip. 
tain  de  Haldimar,  educated  under  hb  own  military  eye, 
could  have  been  so  wanting  in  subordination,  as  not 
merely  to  have  infringed  a  positive  order  of  the  garri. 
son,  bat  to  have  made  a  private  soldier  of  that  garrison 
aceessary  to  hb  delinquency,  it  b  more  than  probafaie 
hb  stem  habite  of  military  discipline  would  have  caused 
him  to  overlook  the  oflence  of  the  soldbr,  in  deeper  is- 
dignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  infinitely  more  culpibfe 
Mcer ;  but  not  one  word  did  he  credit  of  a  statcinent, 
which  he  assumed  to  have  been  got  up  by  the  prt«)Opr 
with  the  mere  vbw  of  shielding  himself  from  ptuittb- 
ment :  and  when  to  these  suqricions  of  hb  fidelity  was 
attached  the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  his  abrmiog 
visiter,  it  must  be  confessed  his  motives  for  indulging  m 
thb  belief  were  not  without  foundation. 

The  impatience  manifested  during  the  trial  of  Hal- 
loway was  not  a  result  of  any  desire  of  systematic  psr- 
secution,  but  of  a  sense  of  wounded  dignity.     It  was  a 
thing  unheard  of^  and  unpardonable  in  his  eyes,  for  a 
private  soldier  to  assert,  in  his  presence,  his  honour  and 
hb  respectability  in  extenuation,  even  while  admitlag 
the  justice  of  a  specific  charge ;  and  when  he  remnrkdl 
the  court  listening  with  that  profound 'attention,  wtick 
the  peculiar  history  of  the  prisoner  had  excited,  he  cooU 
not  repress  the  manifestation  of  his  anger.    In  jistfioe 
to  him,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged   that,  in 
causing   the  charge,  to   which    the  unfortunate    matt 
pleaded  guilty,  to  be  framed,  he  had  only  acted  from  tho 
conviction  that,  on  the  two  first,  there  was  not  snfficieat 
evidence  to  condemn  one  whose  crime  was  as  cletafy 
established,  to  his  judgment,  os  if  he  had  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  treason.    It  is  true,  lie  availed  himiielf  of 
Hall6way*s  voluntary  confession,  to  effect  hb  condenma* 
tion ;  but  estimating  him  as  a  traitor,  he  felt  little  delicacy 
was  necessary  to  be  observed  on  that  score. 

Much  of  the  despotic  military  character  of  Colanel  de 
Haldimar  had  been  communicated  to  his  private  life ;  aa 
much,  indeed^  that  his  sons, — both  of  whom,  it  has  heen 
seen,  were  of  natures  that  belied  their  origin  Brom  so 
stem  a  stock, — ^were  kept  at  nearly  as  great  a  distance 
from  him  as  any  other  subordinates  of  hb  regiment.  Bui 
although  lie  seldom  indulged  in  manifestations  of  parental 
regard  towards  those  whom  he  looked  upon  rather  as  in. 
feriors  in  military  rank,  Uian  as  beings  connected  with  hbn 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  Colonel  de  Haldimar  was  not  wUhoMl 
that  instinctive  love  for  hb  children,  which  every  animal 
in  the  creation  fecb  for  its  oflspring.    He,  also,  valued 
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and  took  a  pride  in,  became  they  it:flected  a  certain  de- 
gree oT  Jostre  apon  himaelf,  the  taJeats  and  accomplish. 
'meaiM  of  Ids  eldest  son,  who,  moreover,  was  a  hrave, 
enterpriang*  officer,  and,  only  wanted,  in  his  Other's  es- 
timation, that  severity  c^  carriage  and  hanteur  of  deport- 
ment, befitting  Ais  aon,  to  render  him  perfect.  As  €at 
Cliarles^ — the  goitle,  bland,  winning,  mdvefsally  eon. 
ciliating  <^ri**s — be  looked  npon  him  as  a  mere  veak 
boy,  who  could  never  hope  to  arrive  at  any  post  of  dis- 
tin^ion,  if  only  by  reason  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
pbyncal  orgaqjbatian ;  and  to  have  shown  any  thing  like 
respect  ^  his  character,  or  indnleed  in  any  ezpnsnon 
of  tenderness  for  one  so  fiir  bdow  nis  estiraite  of  what  a 
soldier,  a  child  of  his,  ooght  to  be,  wonld  have  been  a 
concesaion  of  which  his  prood  aMtnre  was  iacapaUe.  *  In 
his  dangbier  Clara,  however,  the  gentkneas  of  sex  claimed 
that  warmer  affection  which  was  denied  to  him  who  re- 
semUttd  bar  in  almost  every  attribate  of  mind  and  person. 
Colonel  de  HaMlmar  doated  on  his  danghter  with  a  ten. 
demeas.  Cor  which  few,  who  were  familiar  with  his  harsh 
and  unbending  natore,  ever  gave  him  credit.  She  was 
the  imsfe  of  one  on  whom  ul  of  love  that  he  had  ever 
known  had  been  eentered;  and  be  had  ooatinoed  in 
Qara  an  aflectien,  that  seemed  in  itself  to  form  a  portion, 
distinct  and  apart,  of  lus  eristenor. 

We  have  already  seen,  as  stated  by  CSiaries  de  Hal. 
diaar  lor  the  onfoctonate  wile  of  Halloway,  with  what 
little  sneoeaBhe  hadplmdedin  the  interview  he  had  re- 
quested of  his  &ther,  for  the  preserver  of  his  gallant 
brother's  h£b;  and  we  have. also  seen  how  eqnuhr  in. 
efficient  waa  the  lowly  and  sappUcating  anguish  of  that 
wretchsd  beine,  when,  on  quitting  the  apartment  of  his 
son.  Colonel  de  HialdimaT  had  so  unexpectedly  ibond 
hims^  clasped  in  her  dei^iairing  embrace.  There  was 
little  to  be  experted  from  an  intercesnoa  on  the  part  of 
one  claiming  so  little  ascendancy  over  his  fiithar's  heart, 
as  the  umvereally  esteemed  young  officer ;  still  less  from 
one  mhut  in  her  uriek  of  agon  j,  had  exposed  the  haoghty 
chief  to  the  ohs^'vation  both  of  men  and  officers,  and 
under  eueaamtancea  that  caused  his  position  to  border 
on  Che  hdidroaB,  But  however  these  considerations 
might  have  &iled  In  e^ct,  there  was  another  which,  as 
a  soldier^  he  ee«hl  not  whoDy  overiook.  Although  he 
hod  o^red  no  oonunent  on  the  extraordinaiT  recommend, 
ation  lo  mercy  annexed  to  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner, 
it  had  a  certain  weig-ht  with  him ;  and  he  leh,  aQ  abso. 
late  sivm  as  he  was,  he  oonld  not,  without  eTiratin|r  strong 
dissalwfiiction  among  his  troops,  refuse  attention  to  a 
doeoflMot'so  powcrfml/  worded,  and  bearing  the  ei^fna- 
tnie  ani  approval  of  so  old  and  valood  an  officer  as  Cap^ 
tain  Bksngton.  ^a  dstermination,  thereftxe,  liad  been 
formed,  even  before  his  visit  to  his  son,  to  act  as  drcum. 
stances'  might  require;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  com. 
manded  every  preparation  ftr  the  execution  to  be  made. 

In  causing  a  Mrang  dletaehment  to  be  marched  to  the 
conspnnioas  point  chosen  fot  his  purpose,  he  had  acted 
fSrom  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  snowing  the  enemy 
the  tmisan  of  the  soldier  had  been  detected ;  -rcserring  to 
himsdf  the  determinartinn  of  carrying  the  sentence  mto 
fun  cflbd;  or  pardoning  the  condemned,  as  the  event 
might  wan  ant.  Not  one  moment,  meonwhik,  did  he 
danbt  fbe  guilt  of  Halloway,  whose  description  of  the 
persoa  of  his  enemj  was,  in  itself^  to  him,  confirmatory 
evidenee  of  his  treason.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would, 
in  WBCf  way,  have  been  influenced  by  the  recommends. 
tioB  oflfae  court,  had  the  first  charges  been  substantiated ; 

nothing  but  conjecture  to  bear  out  these, 

prisuuei  had  been  convicted  only  on  the  ground 

Captain  de  Haldimar  to  quit  the  fort  con- 

he  felt  he  might  possibly  go  too  far  in 

the  capital  punishment  into  (meet,  in  decided 

to  the  general  feeling  of  Uie  garrison, — ^both 

and  Toexk* 

IVhInIhe  shot  was  sobsequehtly  fired  fhmi  the  hut  of 
and  the  daring  rifleman  recognised  as  the 
ImM  individual  vrho  had  gained  access  to  his 
preeeding  night,  cenvietion  of  the  guilt  of 
VktSkmm^  mmm  even  deeper  home  to  the  mind  of  the 
garermar^  It  was  tfanmigli  Francis  alone  that  a  com. 
nronieatipn  ^na  kapt  op  secretly  between  the  garrison 
and  ■eimnloffhwO—flliiis  without  the  fort;  and  the  very 
6et  sir  the  amfetiMi  warrior  having  been  there  so  re. 
ew^  after  his  datiajr  enterprise,  bore  evidenee  that 
whatimjf  tieaqpB  was  m  c^ieration,  had  been  carried  on 
Ihrnnsh  tlm  imli«»iialnlirji  iifmiiii  hiial  iirihn  Fkurde 
Hl  Ja  preo^meraseer,  there  was  the  hat  of  Donellan, 
and  %b  -ntf  teye  Bafiaway  had  stated  to  be  that  by 
whirii  Ike  iniliiifulM  officer  had  cfiected  his  exit 
Cktafl  jde  HafaSoMs  was  not  one  given  to  indulge  in  the 
or  to  hdiefe  in  the  romantic.  Every  thing 
nf  Acl»  M  it  now  appeared  before  him ; 


and  he  thought  it  evident,  as  though  it  had  been  vrritten 
in  words  of  fire,  that  if  his  son  and  his  unfortunate  ser. 
vant  had  quitted  the  fort  in  the  manner  represented,  it 
was  no  less  certain  tliey  had  been  forced  (^  by  a  party,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  his  vindictive  enemy,  and  with  the 
connivance  of  Halloway.  We  have  aeea,  that  Wler  the 
discovery  of  the  sox  of  the  supposed  drumroer.bqy  when 
the  prisoners  were  confi-onted  together.  Colonel  de  Hal. 
dimar  had  doeely  watched  the  <ixpression  of  their  coun. 
tenances,  but  felled  in  discovering  any  thing  that  could  be 
traced  into  evidenee  of  a  goihy  recogniSon.  Still  he 
conceived  his  original  impression  to  have  been  too  ford, 
bly  borne  out,  even  by  the  events  of  the  last  half  hour, 
to  allow  this  to  have  much  we^t  with  hira;  and  his  de- 
termination  to  carry  the  thing  through  all  its  fearfiil  pre. 
liminary  stages  beoamo  more  and  more  confirmed. 

In  adopting  this  resolution  in  the  first  instance,  he  was 
not  without  a  hope  that  Halloway,  standing,  as  he  must 
feel  himself  to  be,  on  the  veree  of  the  grave,  migfat  be 
induced  to  make  oonfeaaion  of  his  guilt,  and  eommunicaie 
whatever  particuUra  might  prove  essential  not  only  to 
the  safety  of  the  garrison  generally,  but  to  himself  in- 
dividually, as  fer  as  his  personal  enemy  was  ccmcemed. 
With  this  view,  he  had  charged  Captain  Bleasuigten,  in 
the  course  of  their  maich  firom  the  hut  to  the  fetal  bri^e, 
to  proimse  a  full  psxdon,  provided  he  ahonkl  make  such 
confession  of  his  crime  as  would  lead  to  a  just  appreda. 
tion  of  the  evils  likely  to  result  firom  the  treason  that  had 
in  part  been  aooomplished.  Even  in  making  thia  pro- 
vision,  however,  which  was  met  hf  the  prisoner  with 
solemn  ^^  dwnified  rcnteration  of  his  innocence.  Colonel 
de  Hahhmar  bad  not  made  the  refiisal  of  pardon  alto^ 
gather  conalusivo  in  his  own  mind :  atill,  in  adc^iting  this 
plan,  there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  confession ;  and 
not  until  there  was  no  longer  a  prospect  of  the  unhappy 
man  being  led  into  that  confession,  did  he  feel  it  impera. 
tive  on  him  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  tragedy. 

What  the  result  would  Imve  been,  had  not  Halloway, 
in  the  strong  excitement  of  his  feelings,  sprung  to  his 
feet  upon  tiM  coffin,  ottering  the  exclamation  of  triumph, 
is  scarcely  doubtfol.  However  much  the  governor  migfat 
have  contemned  and  sUg^ted  a  credulity  in  which  he  in 
no  way  partidpated  himself  be  had  too  much  discrimi. 
nation  not  to  percdve^  that  to  haTo  persevered  in  the 
capital  punishment  would  have  been  to  ha\^  rendered 
himself  personally  obnoxieiis  to  the  comrades  of  the  con. 
dcmned,  whose  diqnrited  air  and  sullen  mien,  he  dearly 
saw,  denounoed  \£ft  punishment  as  one  of-  unn^oeasary 
rigour.  Tho  haughty  commander  was  net  a  man  to  be 
intimidated  by  manifestations  of  discontent ;  neither  was 
he  one  to  brook  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  however 
forcibly  supported;  but  he  had  too  mnoh  experienee  and 
military  iudgment,  not  to  determine  that  this  was  not  a 
moment,  b^  foregoing  an  act  of  compulsory  clemencr,  to 
instil  divbkms  in  the  garrison,  when  the  safety  of  all  sa 
much  depended  on  the  cheerfulness  and  unanimity  with 
which  they  lent  themsehee  to  the  arduous  duties  of  de. 
fence. 

However  originating  in  pdicy,  the  leni^  he  might 
have  been  induced  to  have  shown,  all  idea  of  the  kmd 
was  chased  fit>m  hb  mind  by  tlie  ujifortunate  action  of 
the  prisoner.  At  the  moment  when  the  distant  heights 
resounded  with  the  fierce  yells  of  the  savages,  and  leap, 
ing  forms  came  bounding  down  the  slope,  the  remarkalMe 
warrior  of  the  Fleur  do  lis — the  fearful  enemy  who  had 
whispered  tho  most  demoniac  vengeance  in  his  ears  the 


preceding  night, — was  the  only  one  that  met  and  riveted 
the  ^aze  of  Uie  governor.  He  paused  not  to  observe  or 
to  think  who  the  flying  man  could  be  of  whom  the  mys- 
terious warrior  was  in  pursuit, — neither  did  it,  indeed, 
occur  to  him  that  it  was  a  pursuit  at  all.  But  one  idea 
suggested  itself  to  his  mind,  and  that  was  an  attempt  at 
rescue  of  the  condemned  on  the  part  of  his  accomplice ; 
and  when  at  length  Halloway,  who  had  nt  once,  as  if  by 
instinct,  recognised  his  captain  in  the  fugitive,  shouted 
forth  his  gratitude  to  heaven  that  **he  at  length  ap- 
proached  who  alone  had  the  power  to  save  him,**  every 
sliadow  of  mercy  was  banislKd  from  the  mind  of  the 
governor,  who,  labouring  under  a  natural  misconceptioa 
M  the  causes  of  his  exutting  shout,  felt  that  justice  im. 
perntively  demanded  her  victim,  and  no  longer  hesitated 
in  awarding  the  doom  that  became  the  supposed  traitor. 
It  was  under  this  impression  that  he  sternly  gave  and 
repeated  the  fetal  order  ta  fire ;  and  by  this  misjudged 
and  severe,  although  not  absdutdy  cruel  act,  not  only 
destroyed  one.  of  the  ndilest  beings  tliat  ever  wore  a 
sddier*s  uniform,  but  entailed  upon  himsdf  and  family 
tltat  terrific  curse  of  hismaniao  wife,  which  rang  like  a 
prophetic  warning  in  the  ears  of  all,  uid  was  often  heard 
in  the  fitful  startings  of  his  own  CTer.afier  troubled 
slumbers* 


What  his  feelings  were,  when  subsequently  he  dis- 
covered, in  the  wretdied  fugitive,  the  son  whom  he 
already  believed  to  have  been  numbered  with  the  dead, 
and  heard  firom  his  lips  a  confirmation  of  all  that  had 
been  advanced  by  the  unhappy  Halloway,  we  shall  leave 
it  to  our  readers  to  imagine.  Still,  even  amid  his  first 
regret,  the  rigid  disdplinarian  was  strong  within  him ; 
wui  no  sooner  had  the  detachment  regained  the  fort^  idftcr 
perfbrraing  the  last  offices  of  intermoat  over  their  iU-feted 
eomrade,  Uian  Captain  de  Haldimar  received  an  intima- 
tion, through  the  adjutant,  to  consider  himsdf  underdose 
arrest  for  disobedience  of  orders.  Finally,  however,  be 
succeeded  in  proooring  an  interview  vrith  his  fether ;  in 
the  course  of  which,  disdosing  the  plot  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  short  period  allotted  for  its  being  carried  into 
execution,  be  painted  in  the  most  gloomy  colours  the 
alarming  dangera  which  threatened  them  all,  and  feaiahed 
by  urgently  imploring  his  fether  to  sufier  him  to  make 
the  attempt  to  reach  Uieir  nnsu^ectiag  fi-iends  at  Michil- 
limackinac.  Fully  impressed  with  the  difficulties  at. 
tendant  on  a  scheme  that  ofifered  so  fbw  feasible  chances 
of  success.  Colonel  de  Haldimar  for  a  period  denied  his 
concurrence ;  but  when  at  length  the  excited  young  man 
dwdt  on  the  horrors  that  would  inevitably  await  his 
sister  and  betrothed  cousin,  were  they  to  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  savages,  these  considerations  were  found  to 
be  effiMtive.  An-after.*arraAcement  induded  Sir  Everard 
Valletort,  who  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  shaas  Ids 
danger  in  the  enterprise ;  and  the  services  of  the  Capa- 
dian,  who  had  been  brought  back  a  juisoner  to  the  fort, 
and  on  whom  promises  and  threats  were  bestowed  in  an 
equally  lavish  manner,  were  rendered  available.  In  fact, 
vrkbout  the  assistance  of  Fran9oi8,  there  was  httle  chance 
of  their  effecting  in  safety  the  navigation  of  the  watns 
through  which  they  were  to  pass  to  arrive  at  the  ^Nt, 
He  it  was,  who,  when  summoned  to  attend  a  con^^nce 
among  the  officers,  bearing  on  the  means  to  be  adopted, 
suggtwted  the  propriety  of  their  disguising  themselves  as 
Cuudian  duck  hunters ;  in  which  charaotor  th^  might 
expect  to  pass  unmolested,  even  if  enoountered  )}y  any 
outlying  parties  of  the  -savages.  With  the  doubts  that 
had  previoudy  bsen  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Franks, 
there  was  an  air  of  forlorn  hope  given  to  the  enterprise; 
still,  as  the  man  expressed  sincere  earnestness  of  desire 
to  repay  the  clemency  accorded  him,  by  a  feithful  exer- 
iAaG  of  his  services,  and  as  the  object  sought  was  one 
that  justified  the  risk,  there  was,  notwithstanding,  a 
latent  hope  dierished  by  all  parties,  that  tho  event  would 
prove  successfhl.  We  liave  already  seen  to  what  extent 
their  antidpations  were  realised. 

Whether  it  was  that  he  secretly  acknowle^ed  the  too 
excesdve  sternness  of  his  justice  in  regard  to  Halloway 
(who  stid,  in  the  true  acceptation  <^  facte,  had  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  that  entailed  the  penal^  he  had  paid,)  or  that 
the  apprehension  that  arose  to  lus  heart  m  regard  to 
her  on  whom  he  yearned  vridi  all  a  fetbet*s  mndness 

Svemod  his  conduct,  certain  it  is,  that,  firom  the  hour  of 
\  disdosure  made  by  his  son,  Cdond  de  lUdimar 
becanae  an  altered  man.  Without  lodng  any  thing  of 
that  dignity  of  manner,  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
founded with  the  most  repdient  haughtiness  of  bearing, 
his  demeanour  towards  his  officers  beoame  more  cour. 
teous ;  and  although,  as  herotofore,  ho  kept  himsdf  en- 
tirefy  aloofv  except  when  oooasions  of  duty  brought  them 
together,  still,  when  they  did  meet,  there  was  more  of 
conciHataon  in  his  manner,  and  less  of  austerity  in  his 
speech.  There  was,  moreover,  a  defection  in  his  eye, 
strongly  in  contrast  with  his  former  imperious  glanoe ; 
and  more  than  one  officer  mnarked,  that,  if  liM  days 
were  devoted  to  the  eastomtry  practicd  arrangements 
for  defence,  his  pallid  countenance  betokened  that  his 
nights  were  nights  rather  of  vi^  than  repose. 

However  natural  and  deep  the  alarm  entertained  for 
the  fete  of  the  sister  fort,  there  could  be  no  apprehension 
on  the  mind  of  Colonel  de  Haldimar  in  re|;ard  to  his 
own;  since,  fhmiidied  with  the  means  of  fbilmg  his  ene- 
mies with  their  own'weapons.  of  cunning  and  deceit,  a 
few  extraordinary  precatiions  afone  were  necessary  to 
secure  all  iinmunitr  fttati  danger.  Whatever  might  be 
the  stem  peonliariaes  of  bis  character^— end  these  had 
or%inated  chiefly  in  an  education  purely  military,— 
Cdond  de  Hal^mar  was  an  officer  well  cdeukted  to  the 
important  trust  reposed  in  himi ;  for,  combining  experience 
with  judgment  in  all  matters  rdating  to  the  diphmacy 
of  war,  imd  being  fhUy  ccpversant  vrith  ^  cnaraoter 
and  habits  of  the  enemy  opposed  to*him,  he  possessed 
singular  Uptitude  to  sene  whatever  advantages  might 
present  themsdves^ 

The  prudence  and  caution  of  his  policy  have  already 
been  made  manifest  in  the  two  several  council  scenes 
with  the  chkfe  recorded  in  our  prertoos  pages.    It  may 
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appear  singalar,  that,  with  the  opportunity  thus  iiffi>rded 
hiin  of  retaining  the  formidable  Ponteac, — tlio  strength 
and  einow  of  that  long  protracted  and  ferocious  war^-rb 
his  power,  he  should  have  waived  his  advantage ;  but  here 
Colonel  dc  Hajdimar  gave  evidence  at  the  tact  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  his  public  oonduct  throughout 
He  well  knew  the  noUe,  fearless  character  of  the  chief; 
and  felt,  if  any  hold  was  to  be  secured  over  him,  it  was 
by  grappbnr  with  his  genorosit  j,  and  not  by  the  exeicisc 
of  intimidation.  Even  admitting  that  Ponteao  contiuaed 
his  prisoner,  and  that  the  troops,  pouring  their  destruc- 
tive fire  upon  the  mass  of  enemies  so  si^enly  arrested 
on  the  drawbridge,  had  swept  away  the  whole,  still  they 
were  but  as  a  mite  aoioi^  the  numerous  nations  thai 
wore  leagued  against  the  Knglish  ;  and  to  these  nations, 
it  was  evident,  they  must,  sooner  or  later,  succumb. 

Ck>loncl  de  Haldimar  knew  enough  of  the  proud  but 
generous  nature  of  the  Ottawa,  to  deem-  that  the  policy 
he  proposed  to  pursue  in  the  last  council  scene  woidd  not 
prove  altogether  without  effect  on  that  warrior.  It  was 
well  known  to  him,  that  much  pains  had  been  taken  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  the  Indians  the  belief  that  the 
English  were  resolved  on  their  final  extirpation;  and  as 
certain  slights,  offered  to  them  at  various  periods,  had 
given  a  colouring  of  troth  to  this  assertion,  the  formidable 
league  which  bad  already  aoooinpliahed  the  downfidl  of 
so  many  <^  the  forts  had  been  the  consequence  of  these 
artful  representations.  Although  woU  aware  that  tlic 
French  bad  numerous  emissaries  distributed  among  the 
fierce  tribes,  it  was  not  until  after  the  disclosure  made 
by  the  haughty  Ponteac,  at  the  close  of  the  first  oouneil 
scene,  tliat  De  became  apprised  of  the  alanaing  infioenee 
exorcised  over  the  mind  of  that  warrior  himself  by  his 
own  terrible  and  vindictive  enemy.  Tho  necessity  of 
counteracting  that  influence  was  obvious ;  and  he  fiilt 
this  was  only  to  be  done  (if  at  all)  by  some  marked  and 
extraordinaij  evidoice  of  the  peacenil  disposition  of  the 
English,  rience  his  determination  to  sufier  the  faithless 
chiefs  and  their  followers  to  depait  unharmed  from  the 
fort,  even  at  the  moment  when  the  attitude  assumed  by 
the  prepared  garrison  fully  proved  to  the  assailants  their 
designs  had  been  penetrated  and  their  schemes  rendered 
abortive^ 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

With  the  general  position  of  the  enehmpment  of  the 
investing  Indians,  the  reader  has  beon  made  aoquamted 
tiirough  the  narrative  of  Captain  de  HaUimar.  It  was, 
as  has  been  shown,  situate  in  a  sort  of  oasis  dose  within 
the  verge  of  the  forest,  tad  (girt  by  an  intervening  un- 
derwood wfaidi  nature,  in  her  capriee,  had  fiishioned 
afier  tho  manner  of  a  defensive  barrier)  embraced  a  qiace 
sufficient  to  contain  the  tents  of  the  fighting  men,  to^ 
gether  with  their  women  and  children.  This,  however, 
included  only  the  warriors  and  inferior  chieft.  The 
tents  of  the  leaders  were  without  the  bdt  of  underwood, 
and  principally  distributed  at  long  intervals  on  that  side 
of  the  forest  which  skirted  the  open  country  towards  the 
river ;  forming,  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  external  defences, 
and  sweeping  m  a  semicircular  diiectaon  round  the  more 
dense  encampment  of  their  followers.  At  its  highest 
'  ciovation  €tie  forest  shot  out  suddenly  into  a  point, 
naturally  enough  rendered  an  object  of  attraction  from 
whatever  part  it  was  commanded. 

DarknM  was  already  beginning  to  spread  her  mantle 
over  the  intervening  space,  and  the  ni^t  fires  of  the 
Indians  were  kindling  into  brightness,  ghmmering  occa- 
sionally through  the  wood  wiUi  that  ^e  and  lambent 
light  peculiar  to  the  fire-fly,  of  which  they  offered  a  not 
inapt  representation,  when  suddenly  a  iofly'  tent,  the 
briUiant  whiteness  of  which  was  thrown  into  stirong  re- 
lief by  the  dork  field  on  which  it  reposed,  was  seen  to 
rise  at  a  few  pacei  from  the  abrupt  point  in  the  forest 
just  deseribed,  and  on  the  extreme  summit  of  a  ridge, 
beyond  which  lay  only  the  western  horizon  in  golden 
perspective. 

The  opening  of  this  tent  looked  eastward  and  towards 
the  fort ;  und  on  its  extreme  summit  floated  a  dark  flag, 
which  at  intervals  spread  itself  before  the  slight  evening 
breeie,  bat  oftener  bong  droophug  and  beavUy  over  the 
glittering  canvass.  One  solitary  pine,  whose  trunk  ex- 
ceeded not  the  ordinary  thickness  of  a  man's  waist,  and 
standing  out  as  a  landmark  on  tho  ridge,  rose  at  the  dis- 
tanoe  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ypot  on  which  the  tent  had 
been  erected ;  and  to  this  was  bound  the  tall  and  elegant 
figure  of  one  dressed  in  the  coarse  garb  of  a  sailor.  The 
arms  and  legs  of  this  individual  were  perfeetly  firee;  but 
a  strong  rope,  rendered  doubly  secure  after  the  manner 
of  what  is  termed  *^  whipping*^  among  seamen,  afrer 
having  been  tigiitly  dnwD  levml  times  aroand  his  waist, 


and  then  firmly  knotted  behind,  was  again  passed  round 
the  tree,  to  whieh  the  back  of  tlie  prisoner  was  closely 
lashed ;  thus  enabling,  or  rather  compelling,  him  to  be  a 
spectator  of  every  object  within  the  tenL 

Layers  of  bark,  over  which  wore  spread  tho  dressed 
tfkins  of  the  bear  and  the  buf&lo,  formed  the  floor  and 
carpet  of  the  latter ;  and  on  these,  in  various  parts,  and 
in  characteristic  attitudes,  reposed  the  forms  of  three 
human  beings;  one,  the  formidable  warrior  of  the 
(leur  do  lis.  Attired  in  the  garb  in  which  we  first  in- 
troduoed  him  to  our  readers,  and  with  the  same  weapons 
reposing  at  his  side,  the  haughty  savage  lay  at  his  laxy 
length ;  his  feet  reaching  beyond  the  opening  of  the  tent, 
and  his  head  reposing  on  a  rude  pillow  formed  of  a 
closely  compressed  pack  of  skins  of  wild  animals,  over 
which  was  spread  a  sort  of  mantle  or  blanket.  One 
hand  was  introduced  between  the  pillow  and  his  head, 
the  other  grasped  the  pipe  tomahawk  he  was  smoking ; 
and  while  tho  mechanical  play  of  his  right  foot  indicated 
pre-oocupation  of  thought,  his  quick  and  meaning  eye 
glanced  frcouentiy  and  alternately  upon  the  fnrtMst  of 
his  companions^  the  prisoner  without,  and  the  distant 
fort 

Within  a  few  feet  of  the  warrior  lay,  extended  on  a 
bufialo  skin,  the  delicate  figure  of  a  female,  whose  haiir, 
complexion,  and  hands,  denoted  her  European  extraction. 
Her  dress  was  entirely  Indian,  however ;  consisting  of  a 
macbecoti  witii  leggings,  mocassins,  and  shirt  of  printed 
cotton  studded  with  suver  brooches,— all  of  which  were 
of  a  quality  and  texture  to  mark  the  wearer  as  the  wife 
of  a  chief;  and  her  fiiir  hair,  done  up  in  a  club  behind, 
reposed  on  a  neck  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Her  eyes  were 
large,  blue,  but  wild  and  unmeaning ;  her  countenance 
vacant;  and  her  movements  altoge&er  meehanicoL  A 
wooden  bowl  filled  with  hominy, — a  preparation  oflndian 
com,— was  at  her  side ;  and  from  this  she  was  now  in 
the  act  of  feeding  herself  with  a  spoon  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, but  with  a  negligence  and  slovenliness  that  betrayed 
her  almost  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  action. 

At  the  further  aide  of  the  tent  there  was  another  wo- 
man, even  more  delicate  in  appearance  than  the  one 
last  mentioned.  She,  too,  was  blue  eyed,  and  of  sur- 
passing fairness  of  skin.  Her  attitude  denoted  a  mind 
too  powerfully  absorbed  in  grief  to  be  heedful  of  appear- 
ances ;  for  she  sat  with  her  knees  drawn  up  to  her  chin, 
and  rocking  her  body  to  and  fro  with  an  undulating 
motion  that  seemed  to  have  its  origin  in  no  effort  of  vo- 
lition of  her  own.  Her  long  fidr  hair  .hang  negligently 
over  her  shoulders ;  and  a  blanket  drawn  over  the  top 
of  her  head  like  a  veil,  and  extending  partly  over  the 
person,  diselosed  here  and  there  portions  of  an  apparel 
which  was  strictly  European,  although  rent,  and  exhi- 
biting in  various  places  stains  of  blood.  A  bowl  similar 
to  that  of  her  companion,  and  filled  with  the  same  food, 
was  at  her  side ;  but  this  was  untasted- 

**  Why  does  the  girl  refbse  to  eat  7^*  asked  the  warrior 
of  her  next  him,  as  he  fiercely  rolled  a  volume  of  smoke 
from  his  lips.  ^  Make  her  eat,  for  I  would  speak  to  her 
afterwards.^ 

^  Why  does  the  girl  refbse  to  eat  7^  responded  the 
woman  in  the  same  tone,  dropping  her  spoon  as  she 
spoke,  and  turning  to  the  object  of  remark  with  a  va- 
cant look.  **  It  is  good,**  she  pursued,  as  she  rudely 
shook  the  arm  of  tlie  heedles  sufferer.  **Come,  g^rl, 
eat." 

A  shriek  burst  from  tho  lips  of  the  unhappy  g^irl,  as, 
apparently  roused  from  her  abstraction,  she  suffisrcd  the 
blanket  to  fall  from  her  head,  and  staring  wildly  at  her 
questioner,  faintly  demanded, — ^^Who,  in  the  name  of 
mercy,  are  you,  who  address  me  in  this  horrid  place  in 
my  own  tongue  ?  Speak ;  who  are  you  7  Surely  I  should 
know  that  voice  for  'that  of  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Frank 
Halloway !" 

A  maniac  laugh  was  uttered  by  the  wretched  woman. 
This  continued  offensively  for  a  moment ;  and  she  ob- 
served, in  an  infuriated  tone  and  with  a  searching  eye, 
— **  No,  I  am  not  the  wife  of  Halloway.  It  is  false.  1 
am  the  wife  of  Wacousta.  This  is  my  husband  !**  and 
as  she  spoke  she  sprang  nimbly  to  her  feet,  and  was  in 
the  next  instant  lying  prostrate  on  the  form  of  the  war- 
rior ;  her  arms  thrown  wildly  around  him,  and  her  lips 
imprinting  kisses  on  his  cheek. 

But  Wacousta  was  in  no  mood  to  suflfor  her  endear- 
ments. He  for  tlie  first  time  seemed  alive  to  the  pre- 
senoe  of  her  who  lay  beyond,  and  to  whose  whole 
appearance  a  character  of  animation  had  been  imparted 
by  the  temporary  excitement  of  her  feelings.  He  gazed 
at  hsr  a  moment,  with  the  air  of  one  endeavouring  to 
recall  the  memory  of  doys  long  gone  by  \  and  as  he 
continued  to  do  so,  his  oye  dilated,  his  chest  heaved,  and 


his  countenance  alternately  flushed  and  paled.  At 
length  he  tHrew  the  form  that  reposed  upon  his  own, 
violently,  and  even  savagely,  from  him ;  sprang  eagerly 
to  his  feet;  and  clearing  the  space  that  divided  him 
from  the  object  of  his  attention  at  a  single  step,  bore 
her  from  tho  earth  in  his  arms  with  as  much  ease  at  if 
she  had  been  an  infant,  and  then  retuminr  to  his  own 
rude  couch,  placed  hU  hont>r*stricken  victim  at  his 
side. 

**Nay,  nay ,*^  he  urged  sarcastically,  as  she  voioly 
struggled  to  free  hers<ll';  ^  let  the  De  Haldimar  portion 
of  your  blood  rise  up  in  anger  if  it  will ;  but  that  of 
Clara  Beverley,  at  least *• 

**  Grracious  Providence !  wh<»^  am  I,  that  I  bear  the 
name  of  my  sainted  mother  thus  familiarly  pronounced?"* 
interrupted  the  startled  girl;  **and  who  are  yoo,'* — 
turning  her  eyeu  wildly  on  the  swarthy  countenance  of 
the  warrior, — ^*  who  are  yon,  I  ask,  who,  with  the  mien 
and  in  the  garb  of  a  savage  of  those  forests,  appear  thus 
acquainted  with  her  name  7" 

•  The  warrior  passed  his  hand  aeroes  bis  brow  for  a 
moment,  as  if  some  painful  and  intolerable  reflection  had 
been  called  up  by  Uie  question ;  but  he  speedily  reco. 
vered  his  self  possession,  and,  with  an  expression  of  fea- 
ture that  almost  petrified  his  auditor,  vehemently  ob- 
served,— 

^  You  ask  who  I  am !  One  who  knew  your  mother 
long  before  the  accursed  name  of  De  Haldimar  had  ever 
been  whispered  iii  her  ear;  and  whom  love  for  the  one 
and  hatred  for  the  other  has  rendered  the  savage  you 
now  behold !  But,''  he  continued,  while  a  fierce  and 
hideous  smile  lighted  op  every  feature,  *^  I  overlook  my 
past  suflerings  in  ray  present  happiness.  The  inrage  if 
Clara  Beverley,  even  such  as  my  soul  loved  her  in  its 
youth,  is  once  more  befbro  me  in  her  child ;  tJud  child 
shall  be  my  wife  !** 

**'  Your  wife !  monster ; — ^never  !**  shrieked  the  unbap- 
py  girl,  again  vainly  attompting  to  disengage  herself 
from  the  encircling  arm  of  the  savage.  ^fint,'*8h» 
pursued,  in  a  tone  of  supplication,  while  the  tears 
coursed  each  other  down  her  dieek,  ^  if  you  ever  loved 
my  mother,  as  yon  say  you  have,  restore  her  di3dre» 
to  their  home ;  and,  if  saints  may  be  permitted  to  loolf 
down  firom  heaven  in  approval  ot  the  acts  Of  mea,  shs 
whom  you  have  loved  will  bless  yon  for  the  deed.** 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  the  vast  chest  of  Waeoosta: 
but,  for  a  moment,  he  answered  not  At  length  he  el^ 
served,  pointing  at  the  same  time  with  his  finger  towards 
the  cloudless  vault  above  their  heads, — **  Do  jroa  behold 
yon  blue  sky,  Clara  de  Haldimar?** 

**  i  do;— what  mean  you  7**  demanded  the  trembfiag 
girl,  in  wliom  a  momentary  hope  had  been  excited  faf 
Uie  subdued  m-anner  of  the  savage. 

**  Nothing,**  he  coolly  rejoined ;  **  only  that  were  ysor 
mother  to  appear  there  at  this  moment,  clad  in  all  the 
attributes  ascribed  to  angels,  her  prayer  would  not  altei 
the  destiny  that  awaits  you.    Nay,  nay ;  look  not  thus 
sorrowfully,**  ho  pursued,  as,  in  despite  of  her  effiNts  to 
prevent  him,  lie  imprinted  a  burning  kiss  upon  her  Bpa 
**  Even  thus  was  I  once  wont  to  linger  on  tho  Jipe  ofyia 
mother ;  but  hers  ever  pouted  to  be  pressed  bj  mine; 
and  not  with  tears,  but  with  sunniest  smiles  did  sbs 
court  them.*'    He  paused ;  bent  his  head  over  the  feel 
of  the  shuddering  girl ;  and  gazing  fixedly  for  a  fev 
minutes   on  her  countenance,  while  he   preseed  het 
struggling  form  more  closely  to  his  own,  exultin|i| 
purFliod,  OS  if  to  himself, — ^^  Even  as  her  mother  mM, 
so  is  she.    Ye  powers  of  hell !  who  would  have  eftf 
thougitt  a  time  would  come  when  both  my  ven^oaaoi 
and  my  love  would  be  gratified  to  the  utmost  7     Hov 
strange  it  never  should  have  occurred  to  me  ho  had  a 
daughter  !'* 

^  What  mean  you,  fierce,  unpitying  man  V*  oadaimetl 
the  terrified  Clara,  to  whom  a  full  sense  of  the  horror  of 
her  position  had  lent  unusual  energy  of  character* 
^  Surely  you  will  not  detain  a  poor  defenoalees  woma 
in  your  hands,-^he  child  of  her  you  say  yoa  baia 
loved.  But  it.  is  feise!— you  never  knew  her,  or  yoa 
would  not  now  reject  my  prayer.** 

M Never  knew  her!**  fiercely  repeated  Waeofosfi. 
Again  he  paused.  "Would  I  had  never  known  her! 
and  I  should  not  now  be  the  outcast  wretch  I  atn,** 
— ho  added,  slowly  and  impiessively.^  Then  once 
more  elevating  his '  voices — ^  Clara  de  Haldimar,  I  bive 
loved  your  mother  as  man  never  loved  woman  ;  and  1 
have  hated  your  fether**  (grinding  his  teeth  with  fru7 
as  bespoke)  ^*  as  man  never  hated  man.  That  tof^* 
that  hatred  are  unquenched — unquenchable.  Before  iO« 
I  see  at  once  the  image  oTher  who,  even  in  death,  ha* 
lived  efisbrined  in  my  heart,  and  the  «hild  of  Ims^  who 
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is  my  tuitenst  foe.    Clmni  de  HaMimmr,  do  you  Dnder- 
•Und  me  now  V^ 

**  Almighty  Ftovidenee !  k  there  no  one  to  seTe  me  7 
-^4»B  DoUiiB^  tooch  your  stubborn  heart  f**  excbimed 
Ibe  afiri^ted  giri ;  and  the  torned  her  swimming  eyes 
ea  tfaote  oTthe  warrior,  m  appeal ;  but  his  ghince  etused 
her  own  te  slok  in  eonAision.  **  EUeu  HaDoway,**  she 
paraoed,  after  a  momentV pause,  and  in  the  wild  accents 
of  despair,  **if  yoa  are  indeed  the  wHe  of  this  man,  as 
'  yoanyyon  ate,  oh!  plead  for  me  with  hiro;  and  in 
the  same  at  that  kiodnese,  which  I  once  extended  to 
jonrself^  prevail  on  him  to  restore  me  to  my  father  !** 

•«  Ellen  HaUoway ! — who  calls  Ellen  If  allDway  7*^  Mid 
the  wretched  woman,  who  had  again  resomed  her  slo- 
venly meal  on  the  mde  cooefr,  apparently  without  oon- 
seiovness  of  the  secne  enacting  at  her  side.  *  I  am 
not  Ellim  Hmlloway :  tbey  said  so;  bat  it  is  not  tme. 
My  husband  was  Kqrinald  Morton ;  bat  be  went  for  a 
soMier,  and  was  killed  ;  and  I  never  saw  him  more^** 

*^1teginakl  Morten!  What  mean  yoo,  woman ?«> 
What  know  yom  of  Reginald  Morton  r*  demanded  Wa- 
Luwto,  wick  fr%htfbl  energy,  as,  leaning  over  the  shrink- 
ing form  of  Clara,  be  violently  graspMl  and  shook  the 
sboiydsr  of  tbe  anhappy  maniac. 

■*Slop;  de  not  hnrt  me,  and  1  win  tdl  yon  aM,  sir,** 
slw  aliBost  sereaiiied.  **Ofa,  sir,  ReginaM  Morten  was 
my  kasband  once ;  bat  he  was  ktndei  than  you  are. 
He  did  not  look  ao  fiercely  at  me ;  nor  did  m  pinch 

BSSO.'' 

••Wkatof  bim7^>wfae  was  be  7**  furioasly  repeated 
Waoonsta,  as  he  aft^in  impatieBtly  shook  the' arm  of  the 
wratebed  EUen.  **  Where  did  you  know  kioi  7 — ^Whence 
came  bet" 

**  Nay,  yea  noal  wot  bo  jeakras  of  poor  Reginald  :** 
and,  as  ahe  otterad  these  words  in  a  soAeoing  and  eon. 
ciliating  tone,  her  ewe  was  Corned  apod  those  of  the 
warrior  irith  a  mingisd  expression  of  fear  and  cunning. 
"^Bot  be  eras  rery  gw>d  and  very  handsome,  and  gene- 
roQs;  and  we  lived  near  each  other,  and  we  lovod  each 
ocker  Mt  first  si^gArt.  Bat  his  &mily  were  very  proud, 
and  they  quarreled  with  him  becaose  he  msrried  me; 
and  then  we  beoane  very  poor,  and  Reginald  went  for 
a  soldier,  and  '  ;  bat  I  fiirget  the  rest,  it  is  so  long 
ago.''  Sbe  preeaed  her  hand  to  bar  brow,  and  sank  her 
head  upoo  her  ehest. 

** Ellen,  woman,  again  I  aak  you  where  he  came  from? 
this  Reginald  Morton  that  yoa  have  named.  To  what 
cooBty  did  ka  belong  7^  : 

**0b,  we  vrere  hoih  ComVsh,*'  she  answered,  with  a 
vivacity  singularrf  *m  contrast  with  her  recent  low  and 
mooaitonoas  tone ;  ^  but,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  of  a 
great  fiimily,  and  I  onl^  a  poor  clergyman*s  daughter.** 

•*  Cornish  I Comtfb,  did  you  say  V*  fiercely  re- 
peated the  dtrk  W^eoast^  while  an  expression  of  ioath. 
wg  and  disgust  seemed  for  a  moment  to  convulse  his 
featoMs;  *then  is  it  as  I  had  feared.  One  word  more. 
Was  the  femily  seat  called  Morton  Castio  ?** 

*^  It  was,**  unhesitatingly  returned  the  poor  woman, 
yet  with  tlie  air  of  one  wondering  to  hear  a  name  re- 
pealn^  long  fbt  gotten  even  by  herself.  ^It  was  a 
bsantifol  castle  too,  on  a  lovely  ridge  of  hills  (  add  it 
•ammanded  each  a  nice  view  of  the  sea,  close  to  the 
Bttis  port  of ;  and  the  parsonage  stood  in  such  a 


valley,  dose  under  the  castle ;  and  we  were  all  so 
Annpf  .*  Hie  paused,  sgain  put  her  hand  to  ber  brow, 
MM  preaaed  it  with  force,  as  if  endeavouring  to  pursue 
Ibe  chain  of  eonnection  in  her  memory,  but  evidently 
witkoot  soeeess. 

*  Amd  joae.  Athar's  name  was  Clayton  7**  aaid  the 
warrior,  enqotringly.  ^  Henry  CUy  ton,  if  I  recollect 
aright?*' 

"Ha!  who  names  my  Ikther  7**  shriokod  the  wretched 
WuBwa.  *•  Tea,  air,  it  was  Clayton — Henry  Clayton — 
the^  kn^Ht,  the  noblest  of  human  beings.  Bat  the 
^flMtioa  oflns  ekild,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  Morton 
£uiiily,  ks^keksa  hemrt. '  He  is  dead,  sir,  and  Reginald 
deid  too ;  and  I  am  a  poor  lone  widow  in  the  world, 
have  no  mae  to  Wve  me.**  Here  the  tears  coursed 
other  rapidly  down  her  fkded  cheek,  although  her 
were  staring  and  motionless. 

**It  i«  £Use  V*  vociforated  the  warrior,  who,  now  he 

1  all  that  was  essential  to  the  elucidation  of 

quitted  the  ahoolder  ho  had  continued  to 

wxili  violence  in  hie  nervous  hand,  and  once  more 

himself  at  his  length  ;  **  in  me  you  behold  the 

o€  yoor  bnshand.    Yes,  EUen  Clayton,  you  have 

Ifan   wiic  of  two  Reginald  Mortons.    Both,"  he 

04   with  mnitterablo   bitterness,  while  lie  again 

irte<f  m^  and  shook  his  tomahawk  menacingly  in  the 

of  the  foct^— ^both  have  been  the  victims  of 


^onoold-blooded  governor ;  but  the  hour  of  our  reckoning 
IS  at  hand.  Ellen,**  he  fiercely  added,  ^  do  yon  mcolkx:l 
the  curse  you  pronounced  on  the  family  of  that  haughty 
man,  when  he  slaughtered  your  Reginald  7  By  Heaven ! 
it  shall  be  fulfilled  ;  but  first  shall  the  love  I  have  so 
bng  borne  the  mother  be  transferred  to  the  child.** 

Again  he  sought  to  encircle  the  waist  .of  her  whom, 
in  the  strong  excitement  of  his  rage,  lie  luid  momenta- 
rily  quitted ;  but  the  unutterable  diKgust  and  horror 
produced  iu  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  Clara  lent  an  al- 
most supernatural  activity  to  hor  despair.  She  dexte- 
rously eluded  his  grasp,  gained  her  feet,  and  with 
tottering  steps  and  outstretched  arms  darted  through 
the  opening  of  the  tent,  and  piteously  exclaiming, 
**  Save  me !  oh,  for  God*s  sake,  save  me  !**  sank  exhaust- 
ed, and  apparently  Hieless,  on  the  chest  of  the  prisoner 
without. 

To  such  of  our  readers  as,  deceived  by  the  romantic 
natore  of  the  attachment  stated  to  have  been  originally 
entertained  by  Sir  Everard  Valletort  for  the  unseen 
sister  of  his  friend,  have  been  led  to  expect  a  tale 
abounding  in  manifestations  of  its  progress  when  the 
parties  haid  actually  met,  we  at  once  announce  disap- 
pointment. Neither  the  lover  of  amorous  adventure, 
nor  the  admirer  of  witty  dialogue,  sliould  dive  into 
these  passages.  Room  for  the  exercise  of  the  invention 
might,  it  is  true,  be  fooud  ;  but  ours  i^  a  tale  of  sad  re- 
ality, and  our  heroes  and  heroines  figure  under  circum- 
stances that  would  render  wit  a  satire  upon  the  under- 
standing, and  love  a  redbctiou  upoo  the  heart.  Within 
the  bounds  of  probobllily  have  we,  therefore,  confined 
ourselves. 

What  the  feelings  of  the  young  baronet  must  have 
been,  from  the  first  moment  when  he  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  Baynton  (who,  al- 
though an  officer  of  his  own  corps,  was  perHonaliy  a 
stronger  to  him,)  that  cherished  sinter  of  his  friend,  oh 
whose  ideal  form  his  excited  imagination  had  so  oilLen 
latterly  loved  to  linger,  up  to  tiie  present  hour,  wc 
should  vainly  attempt  to  paint  There  are  emotions  oi 
the  heart,  it  would  be  mockery  in  the  pan  to  trooe. 
From  the  instant  of  his  first  contributing  to  proscrve  her 
life,  on  that  dreadful  day  of  blood,  to  that  when  the 
schooner  foU  into  the  hands  of  the  savaffos,  fow  words 
had  passed  between  them,  and  these  bad  reference 
merely  to  the  position  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
and  whenever  Sir  Everard  folt  he  could,  without  inde- 
licacy or  intrusion,  render  himself  in  the  slightest  way 
serviceable  to  her.  The  very  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  met,  eonduoed.lo  the  suppression,  if  not 
utter  extinction,  of  ail  passion  attached  to  the  senti- 
mont  with  which  he  had  been  inspired.  A  new  feeling 
hail  quickened  in  his  breast;  atui  it  was  with  emotions 
more  assimilated  to  friendship  than  to  love  that  he  now 
regarded  the  beautiful  but  sorrow  atrickon  sister  of  hb 
bosom  friend.  Still  there  was  a  softness,  a  purity,  a 
delicacy  and  tenderness  in  this  new  feeling,  in  which 
the  influenoo  of  sex  secretly  though  unackuowledgedly 
predominated;  and  even  while  sensible  it  woukl  have 
been  a  profanation  of  every  thing  nuMt  saerod  and  deli- 
oate  in  nature  to  have  admitted  a  tlioaght  of  love  witbin 
his  breast  at  such  a  moment,  be  also  folt  lie  eouUl  have 
entertained  a  voluptuous  joy  in  making  any  sacrifice, 
even  to  the  surrender  of  lifo  itself,  provided  the  tran- 
quillity of  that  gentle  and  sufEiring  being  could  be  by  it 
ensured. 

Clara,  in  ber  turn,  had  been  in  im  condition  to  admit 
so  exclusive  a  power  as  that  of  love  within  her  seal. 
She  had,  it  is , 'true,  even  amid  the  desolation  of  her 
shattered  spirit,  reoognised  in  the  young  officer  the 
original  of  a  portrait  so  frequently  drawn  by  her  brother, 
and  dwelt  on  by  herself.  Sho  acknowledged,  moreover, 
the  fidelity  of  the  painting:  but  however  she  might 
have  folt  and  acted  under  dififerent  eircumstaneds,  ah- 
sorbed  as  was  ber  heart,  and  paralysed  her  imagmatioa, 
by  the  harrowing  scenes  she  had  gone  through,  she,  too, 
bad  room  but  for  one  sentiment  in  her  fainting  soul,  and 
that  was  fiiendship  for  the  friend  of  her  brother ;  on 
whom,  moreover,  she  bestowed  that  woman's  gratitude, 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  awakened  bv  a  recollection 
of  the  risks  he  had  encountered,  conjointly  with  Freds* 
rick,  to  save  her  firom  destruetion.  During  their  pas- 
sage across  lake  Huron,  ^r  Everard  had  usually  taken 
his  seat  on  the  deck,  at  that-  respectful  distance  which 
he  conceived  the  delicacy  of  the  position  of  the  unfortu- 
nate cousins  demanded;  b^t  in  such  a  manner  that, 
while  he  seemed  wholly  abstracted  from  them,  his  eye 
had  more  than  once  been  detected  by  Clara  6xed  on  hers, 
with  an  afiectionatencss  of  interest  sho  could  not  avoid 
repaying  with  a  glance  of  recognition  and  approval. 


Those, "however,  were  the  only  indications  of  regard 
that  had  passed  between  them. 

If,  however,  a  momentary  and  irrepressible  flashing 
of  that  sentiment,  which  had,  at  an  eariier  period, 
formed  a  portion  of  their  imaginings,  did  occasionally 
steal  over  their  hearts  while  there  was  a  prospect  of 
reaching  their  friends  in  safety,  all  monifbstation  of  its 
power  was  again  fmally  suppressed  when  the  schooner 
foil  into  the  hands  of  the  savages.  Become  the  imme. 
diale  prisoners  of  Waconsta,  they  had  been  surrendered 
to  that  ferocious  chief  to  bo  dealt  with  as  he  might  think 
proper ;  and,  on  disembarking  fi-om  the  canoe  in  which 
their  transit  to  the  mainland  had  been  descried  that 
morning  from  the  fort,  bad  been  separated  fl'om  their 
equa  l\y  unfortunate  and  suiTering  companions.  Captain 
dc  Haldimar,  Madeline,  and  the  Canadian,  were  de- 
livered over  to  the  custody  of  several  choice  varriois  of 
the  tribe  in  which  Wacousta  was  adopted ;  and,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  H-ere,  at  that  moment,  In  the  war  tent  of 
the  fierce  savage,  which,  asPonteachad  once  boasted  lo 
tljo  governor,  was  every  where  hung  around  with  human 
scalps,  botli  of  men,  ot  women,  and  of  children.  The 
object  of  this  mystrrious  man,  In  removing  Chira  to 
the  spot  we  have  described,  was  one  well  worthy  of  his 
ferocious  nature.  His  vengeance  had  already  devoted 
her  to  dostruction ;  and  It  was  within  view  of  the  fort, 
which  contained  tlie  father  whom  he  loalficd,  he  had  re- 
solved bis  purpofc  should  be  accomplished.  A  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  such  as  could  scarcely  have  bciio  sup« 
posed  to  enter  the  breast  even  of  such  a  remorseless 
savage  as  himself,  had  caused  him  to  convey  to  the  same 
spot,  him  whom  he  rather  suspected  than  knew  to  bo 
tlio  lover  of  the  young  girL  It  was  with  the  view  of 
harrowing  up  the  soul  of  one  whom  he  had  recognised 
as  the  officer  who  had  disabled  him  on  the  night  of  the  ' 
rencontre  on  the  bridge,  that  he  had  bound  Sir  Everard 
lo  the  tree,  whence,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  was  a 
compelled  spectator  of  every  thing  that  passed  within 
the  tent;  and  yet  with  tJiat  free  action  of  limb  which 
only  tended  to  tanfaiizc  him  the  more  amid  his  nna- 
voidable  eflbrts  to  rid  himself  of  his  bonds, — a  fact  that 
proved  not  only  the  dire  extent  to  which  tlie  revenge  of 
Wacousta  could  be  carried,  but  the  actual  ancTgratui- 
lous  cruelty  of  his  nature. 

One  must  have  been  similarly  circumstanced,  to  un- 
derstand all  the  agony  of  the  young  man  during  this 
odious  scene,  and  particularly  at  tbo  fierce  and  repealed 
declaratmn  of  the  savage  that  Clara  should  be  his  bride. 
More  than  onco  bad  he  essayed  to  remove  the  ligatures 
which  confined  his  waist ;  but  his  unsuccessful  a tiompts 
only  drew  an  occasional  smilo  of  derision  from  his  cnc- 
ra^%  as  he  glanced  his  eye  rapidly  towards  him.  Con- 
scious at  lengtli  oftho  inult^ty  of  efforts,  which,  without 
boncfiling  hor  for  whom  they  were  principally  \  '.omptcd, 
rendered  him  in  some  degree  ridiculous  even  in  his  own 
eyes,  the  wretched  Valletort  desisted  altogether,  and 
with  his  bead  sunk  upon  his  chest,  and  his  eves  cWcd, 
sought  at  least  to  shut  out  a  scene  which  blasted  iii:f 
sight,  and  harrowed  up  bis  very  soul. 

But  when  Clara,  uttering  her  ^ild  cry  for  protection, 
and  rushing  forth  from  the  tent,  sank  almost  uocon- 
soiouslv  in  bis  embrace,  a  thrill  of  inexplicable  joy  ran 
through  each  awakened  fibre  of  his  frame.  Bending 
eager^  forward,  he  had  extended  his  arms  to  receive 
ber;  and  when  ho  felt  her  light  and  graceful  form  ' 
pressing  upon  his  own  as  its  last  refuge — when  he  felt 
her  heart  beating  against  bi»— ^when  he  saw  her  bead 
droopiog  on  his  shoulder,  in  the  wild  recklessness  of  des- 
pair, — even  amid  that  scene  of  desolatioo  and  grief  he 
could  not  help  enfolding  her  in  tumultous  ecstasy  to  his 
breast.  Every  horrible  danger  was  for  an  instant 
forgotten  in  the  soothing  oonsciousness  that  he  at 
length  encircled  the  form  of  hsr«  whom  in  many  an 
hour  of  solitude  be  had  thus  pictured,  although  under 
far  difierent  eiroumstancea,  reposing  confidingly  on  bim. 
There  was  delight  mingled  with  agony  in  his  sensation 
of  the  wild  throb  of  her  bosom  against  his  own ;  and 
even  while  his  soul  fainted  within  hiuk  as  he  reflected 
on  the  fote  that  awaited  ber,  he  felt  as  if  ho  oould  him- 
self now  die  more  happily. 

Momentary,  however,  was  the  duration  of  this  scene. 
Purioos  with  anger  at  the  evident  disgust  of  his  victim, 
Wacousta  no  sooner  saw  her  sink  into  the  arms  of  her 
lover,  than  with  that  aj^ility  for  which  he  was  remarka- 
ble he  was  again  on  his  fbiot,  and  stood  in  the  next  in- 
stant at  her  side.  Uniting  to  the  generous  strength  of 
his  manhood  all  that  was  wrung  from  his  ming|ed  love 
and  despair,  the  oflliccr  clasped  bis  hand  round  the  waist 
of  the  drooping  Clara  ;  and  with  clenched  teeth,  and 
feet  firmly  sot,  seemed  resolved  to  deiy  every  effort  of 
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the  warrior  to  remove  her.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  on 
either  aide;  bat  in  the  fierce  eroile  that  curled  the  lip  of 
the  savage,  there  spoke  a  hngmge  even  more  terrible 
than  the  words  that  smile  implied.  Sir  Ev^rard  could 
not  suppress  an  involuntary  shudder;  and  when  at 
length  Wacousta,  after  a  sliort  but  violent  strugg^le,  sue- 
ceeded  in  again  securing  and  bearing  off  his  prize,  tlie 
wretchedness  of  soul  of  the  former  was  indescribable. 

*  Tou  see  'tis  vain  to  struggle  against  jour  destiny, 
Clara  de  Haldimar,**  sneered  the  warrior.  **  Ours  is  but 
a  rude  nuptial  couch,  it  ib  true ;  but  the  wife  of  an 
Indian  chief  must  not  expect  the  luxuries  of  Europe  in 
the  heart  of  an  American  wilderness^^ 

*»  Almighty  Heaven  !  whero  am  I  ?**  exclaimed  the 
wretched  girl,  again  unclosing  her  eyes  to  all  the  hor- 
ror of  her  position  ;  for  again  she  lay  at  the  side,  and 
wKhin  the  encircling  arm,  of  her  enemy.  **Oh,  Sir 
Everard  Valletort,,!  thought  I  was  with  you,  and  that 
you  had  saved  roe  from  this  monster.  Where  is  my 
brother  7-^ Where  are  Frederick  and  Madeline  7 — ^Why 
have  they  deserted  me  7 — Ah !  my  heart  will  break,  j 
cannot  endure  this  longer,  and  livc.^ 

**Qara,  Miss  de  Haldimar,**  groaned  Sir  Everard,  in 
a  voice  of  searching  agony  ;  **  could  I  lay  down  my  life 
for  you,  I  would ;  but  you  see  these  btiinds.  Oh  God ! 
oh  God  I  have  pity  on  the  innocent ;  and  for  once  in- 
cline the  heart  of  yon  fierce  rooiister  to  the  whisperings 
of  mercy."  As  he  uttered  the  last  scntsnoe,  he  attempted 
to  sink  on  his  knees  in  supplication  to  Him  he  addressed, 
but  the  tension  of  the  cord  prevented  him;  yet  were  his 
hands  clasped,  and  his  eyes  upraised  to  heaven,  while 
his  countenance  beamed  with  an  expression  of  fervent 
enthusiasm. 

.**  Pcacr,  babbler !  or,  by  Heaven  I  that  prayer  shall 
be  your  last,'*  vociferated  Wacousta.  "  But  no,"  he 
porsuod  to  himself,  dropping  at  the  same  time  the 
pohit  of  his  upraised  tomhaawk ;  **  these  are  but  the 
natural  writhings  of  the  crushed  worm ;  and  the  longer 
protracted  they  are,  the  more  complete  will  be  my  ven- 
gcance."  Then  turning  to  the  terrified- girl, — **You 
ask,  Clara  de  Haldimar,  where  you  are  ?  In  the  tent  of 
your  mother's  lover,  I  reply, — at  the  side  of  him  who 
once  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  even  as  I  now  press  you, 
and  with  a  fondness  that  was  only  equalled  by  her  own. 
Come,  dear  Clara,"  and  bis  voice  assumed  a  tone  o^ 
tenderness  that  was  even  more  revolting  Uian  his  natu- 
ral ferocity,  **  let  me  woo  you  to  the  a&ction  she  once 
possessed.  It  was  a  heart  of  fire  in  which  her  image 
stood  enshrined, — it  is  a  hestrt  of  fire  still,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  her  child."        / 

**  Never,  never !"  shrieked  the  agonised  girl.  **  Kill 
me,  murder  me,  if  you  will ;  but  oh  !  if  you  have  pity, 
pollute  not  my  ear  with  the  avowal  of  your  detested 
love.  Bin  again  I  repeat,  it  is  false  that  my  mother 
ever  knew  you.  She  never  could  have  loved  so  fierce, 
so  vindictive  a  being  as  yourself.*' 

*•  Ha  •  do  you  doubt  me  still  ?'*  sternly  demanded  the 
savage.  Then  drawing  the  shuddering  girl  still  closer 
to  his  vast  chost« — **•  Come  hither,  Claro,  while  to  con- 
vince you  I  unfold  the  sad  history  of  my  life,  and  tell 
you  more  of  your  parents  than  you  have  ever  known. 
When,"  he  pursued  solemnly,  **  vou  have  learnt  the  ex- 
tent of  my  love  for  the  one,  and  of  my  hatred  for  the 
other,  and  the  wronss  I  have  endured  from  both,  you 
will  no  longer  wonder  at  the  spirit  of  mingled  love  and 
vengeance  tliat  dictates  my  conduct  towards  yourself. 
Listen,  girl,"  he  continued  fiercely,  **  and  judge  whether 
mine  arc  injuries  to  be  tamely  p*irdoned,  wiran  a  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  the  means  of 
avenging  them." 

Irresistibly  led  by  a  desire  to  know  what  possible  eon- 
ncction  could  have  existed  between  her  parents  and  this 
singnhir  and  ferocious  man,  the  wretched  girl  gave  her 
pa^ive  assent  8ke  even  hoped  that,  in  the  course  o^his 
narrative,  some  softening  recollections  would  pass  over 
his  mind,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  predispose  him 
to  mercy.  Wacousta  buried  his  face  ,fbr  a  few  moments 
in  his  large  hand,  as  rf  endeavouring  to  collect  and  con- 
centrate the  remembrances  of  past  years.  His  counte- 
nance,  meanwhile,  had  undergone  a  change ;  for  there 
was  now  a  sliade  of  melancholy  mixed  with  the  fierceness 
of  expression  usually  observable  there.  This,  however, 
was  dispelled  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  and  as  va- 
rious opposite  passions  were  in  turn  powerfully  and  seve- 
rally  developed. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

**  It  is  now  four  and  twenty  years,"  commenced  Wa- 
cousta, *' since  your  father  and  myself  first  met  as 
subalterns  in  the  regiment  he  now  commands,  when  an 


intimacy  suddenly  sprang  up  between  us,  which,  as  it 
was  then  to  our  brother  officers,  has  since  been  a  source' 
x>f  utter  astonishment  to  myself.  He,  all  coldness,  pru- 
dence, obsequiousness,  and  forethought  I ,  all  enthusiasm, 
carelessness,  impetuosity,  and  independence.  Whether 
this  intimacy  sprang  from  the  adventitious  circumstance 
of  our  being  more  ^equently  thrown  together  as  officers 
of  the  same  company, — for  we  were  both  attached  to  the 

Senadiers,— or  that  my  wild  spirit  was  soothed  by  the 
and  amenity  of  his  manners,  I  know  not  The  latter, 
however,  is  not  improbable ;  for  proud,  and  haughty,  and 
dignified,  as  the  colonel  now  is,  such  was  not  then  the 
character  of  the  ensign ;  who  seemed  thrown  out  of  one 
of  nature's  supplest  moulds,  to  fawn,  and  cringe,  and 
worm  his  way  to  fiivour  by  the  wily  speciousness  o^  his 
maimers.  On  God !"  pursued  Wacousta,  afler  a  momen- 
tary pause,  and  striking  his  palm  against  his  forehead, 
**  that  I  ever  should  have  been  the  dupe  of  such  a  cold- 
blooded hypocrite ! 

**  As  you  have  just  learnt,  Cornwall  is  the  country  of 
my  birth.  I  was  the  eldest  of  the  only  two  surviving 
cmldren  of  a  large  family ;  and,  as  heir  to  the  baronetcy 
of  the  proud  Mortons,  was  looked  up  to  hj  lord  and  vas- 
sal as  the  future  perpctuator  of  the  family  name.  My 
brother  had  been  designed  for  the  army ;  but  as  this  was 
a  profession  to  which  I  had  attached  my  inclinations,  tlie 

r»int  was  waived  in  my  favour,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
first  joined  the jregiraent,  then  quartered  in  the 


Highlands  of  'Scotland.  During  my  boyhood  I  had  ever 
accustomed  myself  to  athletic  exercises,  and  loved  to  ex- 
cite myself  by  encountering  danger  in  its  most  terrific 
forms. 

^  The  wild  daring  by  which  my  boyhood  had  been 
marked  was  powerfully  awakened  by  the  bold  and  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  the  Scottish  Highlands ;  and  as  the 
regiment  was  at  that  time  quartered  In  a  part  of  those 
mountainous  districts,  where,  fhmi  the  disturbed  nature 
of  the  times,  society  was  difficult  of  attainment,  many  of 
the  officers  were  driven  fVom  necessity,  as  I  was  from 
choice,  to  indulge  in  the  sports  of  the  chase.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  party  of  four  of  us  set  out  early  in  the  morning 
in  pursuit  of  deer,  numbers  of  which  we  knew  were  to 
be  met  with  in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Bute  and  Ar- 
gyleshire.  The  course  we  happened  to  take  lay  through 
a  succession  of  dark  deep  glens,  and  over  frowning  rocks; 
the  difficulties  of  access  to  which  only  stirred  up  my  dor- 
mant spirit  of  enterprise  the  more.  We  had  continued 
in  this  course  for  many  hours,  overcoming  one  difficulty 
only  to  be  encountered  by  another,  and  yet  without  meet- 
ing a  single  deer ;  when,  at  length,  the  fkint  blast  of  a 
horn  was  heard  for  above  our  heads  in  the  distance,  and 
presently  a  noble  stag  was  seen  to  ascend  a  ledge  of  rocks 
immediately  in  front  of  us.  To  raise  my  gun  to  my 
shoulder  and  fire  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  afler  which 
we  all  followod  in  pursuit  On  reaching  the  spot  where 
the  deer  had  first  been  seen,  we  observed  traces  of  blood, 
satisfying  us  he  had  been  wounded  ;  but  the  course  token 
in  his  flight  was  one  that  seemed  to  defy  every  human 
effort  to  follow  ih.  It  was  a  narrow  pointed  ledge,  as- 
cendinjf  boldly  towards  a  huge  cliff  that  projected  firown- 
ingly  m>m  the  extreme  summit,  and  on  either  side  lay  a 
dark,  deep,  and  apparently  fathomless  ravine;  to  look 
even  en  which  was  sufiicient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  unnerve  the  steadiest  brain.  For  me,  however,  long 
accustomed  to  dangers  of  the  sort,  it  had  no  terror.  I 
had  proceeded  about  five  hundred  yards  further,  when  I 
came  to  the  termination  of  the  ledge,  from  the  equally 
narrow  transverse  extremity  of  which  branched  out 
three  others ;  the  whfde  contributing  to  form  a  figure  re- 
•embiing  that  of  a  trident  Along  the  ledge  I  had  quit 
ted  I  had  remarked  occasional  traces  where  the  stricken 
deer  had  passed ;  and  th?  same  bbod-siMts  now  directed 
me  at  a  point  where,  but -for  those,  I  must  have  been 
utterly  at  fault.  The  centre  of  these  new  ridges,  and 
the  narrowest,  was  that  taken  by  the  animal,  and  on 
that  I  once  more  renewed  my  pursuit.  I  continued  my 
course  towards  the  main  body  of  rock  that  now  rose 
within  a  hundred  jards.  How  this  was  to  be  gained  I 
knew  not;  for  it  shelved  out  abruptly  from  the  extreipe 
summit,  overhanging  the  abyss,  and  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance which  i  cannot  more  properly  render  than  by 
comparing  it  to  the  sounding-boards  placed  over  the 
pulpits  of  our  English  churches.  Still  I  was  resolved 
to  persevere  to  the  oloee,  and  1  but  too  unhappily  sue 
ceeded. 

**"  It  was  evident  to  me  that  thete  must  be  some  open- 
ing through  which  the  deer  had  effected  his  escape  to 
the  precipitous  height  al-ove ;  and  I  folt  a  wild  and  fear- 
ful triumph  in  following  him  to  his  cover,  over  passes 
which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  think  none  of  the  hardy 


mountaineers  themselves  would  hsve  dared  to  venturs 
upon  with  impunity.  I  paused  not  to  consider  of  the 
difficulty  of  bearing  away  my  prize,  even  if  I  succeed- 
ed in  overtaking  it.  At  every  step  my  excitement  aad 
determination  became  stronger,  and  1  felt  every  fibre  of 
my  frame  to  dilate,  as  when,  in  my  more  boyish  days,  I 
used  to  brave,  in  my  gallant  skifi^  tlie  mingled  fiiry  of 
the  warring  elements  of  sea  and  storm.  Suddenly, 
while  my  mind  was  intent  only  on  the  dangers  I  used 
then  to  hold  in  such  light  estimation,  1  found  my  farther 
progress  intercepted  by  a  fissure  in  the  crag.  It  was 
not  the  width  of  this  opening  that  disconcerted  me,  for 
it  exceeded  not  ten  feet ;  but  I  came  upon  it  so  unad- 
visedly, that,  in  attemptins^  to  check  my  forward  motion, 
I  had  nearly  lost  my  equipoise,  and  falleti  into  the  abyss 
that  now  yawned  before  on  either  side  of  me.  To  pause 
upon  the  danger,  would,  I  felt,  be  to  ensure  it.  Som. 
moning  all  my  dexterity  into  a  single  bound,  I  cleared 
tlie  chasm ;  and  with  one  buskined  foot  (for  my  hunting 
costume  was  strictly  Highland)  clung  firmly  to  tho 
ledge,  while  I  secured  my  balance  with  the  other.  At 
this  point  the  rock  became  gradually  broader,  so  thot  I 
now  trod  the  remainder  of  the  rude  path  in  perfect  se. 
curity,  until  I  at  length  found  myself  close  to  the  vast 
mass  of  which  these  ledges  were  merely  ramifioatioos 
or  veins:  but  still  I  could  discover  vfo  outlet  by  which 
tlie  wounded  deer  cofild  have  escaped.  While  I  lingered, 
ihouffhtfuUy,  for  a  moment,  half  in  disappointmeot 
half  in  anger,  and  with  my  back  leaning  agahut  the 
rock,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  rustling,  as  of  the  &Lyea  and 
branches  of  underwood,  on  that  part  which  projeetsd 
like  a  canopy,  far  above  the  abyss.  I  bent  daj  eyes 
eagerly  und  fixedly  on  the  spot  whence  the  eound  pro- 
ceeded,  and  presently  could  distinguish  the  bine  skj 
appearing  through  an  aperture,  to  which  was,  the  in- 
stant afterwards,  applied  what  I  conceived  to  be  a  ko- 
man  face.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  seen  than  witli- 
drawn ;  and  then  the  rustling />f  leaves  waft  beard  agiio, 
and  all  was  still  as  before. 

**  A  new  direction  was  now  given  to  my  ieeltags.    I 
folt  a  presentiment  that  my  adventure,  if  proaecuted, 
would  terminate  in  some  extraordinary  and  charaAe^ 
istic  manner;  and  obeying,  as  I  ever  did,  the  first  im- 
pulse of  my  heart,  I  prepared  to  grapple  once  more  vitli 
the  difficulties  that  yet  remained  to  be  surmounted.  S»> 
curing  ray  gun  between  some  twisted  roota  that  gttm 
out  of  and  adhered  to  the  main  body  of  the  rock,  I  cosi- 
menccd  the  difficult  ascent;  and,  afler  oonsideraUe a& 
fort,  found  myself  at  length  immediately  under  the 
aperture.    iMy  protrress  along  the  l^er  superficies  of 
this  projection  was  like  that  of  a  crawling  reptile.    Hy 
back  bung  suspended  over  the  chasm,  into  which  Qoe 
false  movement  of  hand  or  foot,  one  yielding  of  the 
roots  entwined  in  the  rock,  must  inevitably  have  pteopi- 
tated  me ;  and,  while  my  toes  wormed  themaeives  inta 
the  tortuous  fibres  of  the  latter,  I  passed  hand  df9t  band 
beyond  my  head,  until  I  had  arrived  within  a  Ibot  or 
two  of  the  po'mt  I  desired  to  reach.    Here,  hoveser,  a 
new  difficulty  occurred.    A  Hiight  projection  of  iJm  took, 
close  to  the  aperture,  impeded  my  further  progtMaia< 
the  manner  hitherto  pursued;  and,  to  pass  thii*  I  tm 
compelled  to  drop  my  whole  weight,  suspended  bf  Ait 
vigorous  arm,  while,  with  Ihe  other,  I  separated  Hoik 
bushes  that  concealed  the  opening.    A  violent  a;<itlinii 
of  every  muscle  now  impelled  ine   upward,  akW  ^t 
length  I  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  introduce  njy-  henA 
and  shoulders  throujEjh  the  aperture ;  afler  wb]tll''vij 
final  success  was  no  longer  doubtful.** 

One  of  those  painful  pauses  with  which  his 
was  often  broken,  here  occurred ;  and,  with  an 
that  terrified  her  whom  he  addressed,  Wacousta 
— **Clara.  de  Haldimar,  it  was  here — in  this 
this  paradise — this  oasis  of  the  rocks  in  whi 
found  myself,  that  I  first  saw  and  loved  your 
Ha !  you  start :  you  believe  me  now.  Loved  hert**  ^ 
continued,  after  another  short  pause- -^  oh,  what  %  Jmh 
ble  word  is  love  to  express  (ho  concentration  of  mlgHfau 
feelings  that  flowed  like  burning  lava  through  m^  ~ 
Who  shall  pretend  to  give  a  name  to  the  emotioia 
ran  thrilliiigly — madly  through  liiy  excited  frame^ 
first  I  gazed  on  her,  who,  in  every  attribute  of 
beauty,  realised  all  my  fondest  fancy  ever  paiofgiril  T— 
Listen  to  me,  Clara,**  he  pursued,  in  a  fiercer 
with  a  convulsive  pressure  of  the  form  he  still  e 
— ^^  If^  in  my  younger  days,  my  mind  was  aliye 
terprise,  and  loved  to  contemplate  danger  in  its 
appalling  forms,  this  was  (kr  from  being  the  ma«t««" 
sion  of  my  soul;  nay,  it  was  the  strong  necessity  JT  Wk 
of  pouring  into  some  devoted  bosom  the  overflowtAj^  f^ 
ness  of  my  heart,  that  made  me  court  in  solitude 
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as: 


poulkna  of  danger  with  which  the  inuige-  of  womao 
was  ever  associated. 

^I  have  already  aatd  that,  on  gaining  the  sammtt  of 
the  rock,  I  found  jnyvelf  in  a  aort  of  ooaia  of  the  moan- 
tains.  It  waa  so.  Belted  on  everj  hand  by  boid  and 
precipitous  crags,  tha.t  seemed  to  defy  the  approaoti  even 
of  the  wildest  animals,  and  putting  utterly  at  fault  the 
penetration  and  cariosity  of  man,  was  sp^%ad  a  carpet 
of  verdure,  a  luxuriance  oC  vegetation,  tbat-miglit  have 
pat  to  shame  the  fertility  of  the  aod  breexe-nourished 
valleys  of  Italy  and  Souiliern  France. 

»  At  about  twenty  yards  from  the  aperture,  and  on  a 
bank,  formed  of  turf;  covered  with  gooey,  and  interspersed 
with  roees  and  honey^ancklea,  sat  the  divinity  of  the 
oftsis.    She,  too,  was  clad  in .  the  Highland  dress,  which 
gave  an  air  of  wUdnesa  and  e/egance  to  her  figure  that 
was  in  olaseic  harmony  with  the  surrounding  scenery. 
At  the  motneut  of  my  appearance  she  was  in  the  act  of 
dressing  the  wounded  rikouluer  of  a  stag  that  had  n- 
cently  beep  shot ;  and  from  the  broad  tartan  rilMUid  I 
percmved  attached  to  its  neck,  added  to  the  (act  of  the 
tameness  of  the  animal,  I  presanwd  that  this  stag,  evi- 
dently a  &vourite  of  its  mistress,  was  the  mae  1  had 
fired  al  and  wounded.    The  rustling  I  made  among  the 
biMhee  had  attracted  her  attention.;  she  raised  her  eyes 
from  the  deer,  and,  beholding  me,  started  to  her  feet, 
uttertog  a  cry  of  teiror  and  snrpriee.    Fearing  tospeak> 
as  if  the  MMind  of  my  own  voice  wore  sufficieot  to  dis- 
pel the  iUosioa  tJiat  fiupcinated  both  eve  and  heart  into 
dftUchu^  tooaioa  on  her  fbrra,  I  stood  tor  some  moaients 
aa  nMftkfnlesa  aa  the  rock  oat  of  which  I  appeared  tp 
grow,  gasiog  upon  her  I  was  deetined  to  love  &r  ever. 
^  It  was  this  otter  tmmobiUty  on  mj  own  part,  that 
ensored  me  a  oootinuaooe  of  the  exquuite  happiness  I 
then  enjoyed.    The  first  movement  of  the  startled  girl 
had  been  to  fly  towards  her  dwelling,  which  stood  at  a 
short  dtsiajioe,  half  imbetkhd  ia  ths  same  dosteriag 
roaee  and  heoey-sacklBs  that  adorned  her  bank  of  laoas ; 
but  when  abe  remarked  my  utter  stillness,  and  appereot 
abseace  of  porpooe,  she  checked  the  impolse  that  would 
have  directed  her  deportore,  and  stopped,  half  in  curiosi- 
ty, half  in  fear,  to  ezafoioe  me  ooce  more.    At  that  mo- 
ment all  m/  energies  appeared  to  be  restored ;  I  threw 
myiielf  into  an  auiiade  expressive  of  deep  contrition  ior 
the  ifltrosioa  of  which  I  had  been  OAOonseiousiy  giulty, 
and  dropping  on  one'  keee,  and  raising  my  cksped  hands, 
infcUeed  them  towards  her  ia  token  of  mingled  depreca- 
tkOB  of  hor  anger,  and  respectful  homage  to  herselC    At 
firA  iA»  beeitaled^ — then  gradually  anid  timidly  retrod 
her  ^^y  to  the  seat  she  had  so  abfuptly  quitted  in  her 
aiarm.    F*mboldeaed  by  this  movement,  I  made  a  step 
or  two  in  advanoe,  hot  no  sooner  had  I  done  so  than  slie 
agmio  took  to  flight.  Onee  more,  however,  she  tamed  to 
behold  me,  and,  again  I  had  dropped  on  niy  knee,  and 
was  oonjoriflf  ker,  with  the  same 'signs,  to  remain  and 
Meat  me  with  her  presenoe.    Again  ah^  retomed  to  her 
seeC^  aad  again  I  advanced.    Scarcely  less  timid,  how- 
ever,  than  the  deei,  wbich  followed  her  every  movement, 
she  fled  a  third  time< — a  third  time  looked  back,  and  was- 
again  iadaoed,  by  my  supplicating  manner,  to  return. 
Frequently  was  this  repealed,  before  1  finaUy  found  my. 
self  at  the]eet,attd  pressing  tlie  hand — (oh  God!  what 
torture  in  the  recoBeotion  1) — ^yes,  pressing  the  hand  of 
her  fer  whose  smile  I  wooM,  even  at  that  moment,  have 
sacrificed  mjr  souL    Such  was  your  mother,  Clara  de 
Watfmar ;  yes,  even  eoch  as  I  heve  described  her  was 
Claia  Beverly.^ 

Again  Wacoosta  pensed,  and  his  pause  was  looger 
than  mmlt  as,  with  his  large  hand  again  covering  his 
&ee,  he  seemed  endeavouring  to  master  the  feelings 
vrbieb  these  rccollectioos  had  called  up.  CUra  scarcely 
Unmindful  of  her  own  desolate  poeiticm,  her 
intent  only  on  a  history  tliat  related  so  imme- 
,  to  her  beloved  mother,  of"^  whom  all  that  she  had 
Hilhwie  known  was,  that  she  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
umI  <itt  her  lather  had  married  her  while  quartered  in 
thflt  Wwiitiy.  The  deep  emotion  of  Aie  terril)le  being 
hefiire  her,  ao  oCVao  manifested  in  the  course  of  what  he 
had  ahreety  gi^n  of  his  recital,  added  to  her  know* 
ledge  of  the  fiwts  jost  named,  scarcely  lef\  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  his  stateaieot  on  her  mind.  Her  ear  was  now 
beat  achii^/  towards  him,  in  expectation  of  a  oontina- 
aaoe  of  hts  hibtory,  but  he  still  remainod  in  the  same 
aititnde  of  abaorpUon.  An  irresistible  impolse  caosed 
her  to  extend  her  hand,  and  remove  his  own  from  his 
eyee:  they  were  filed  with  tears ;  and  even  while  her 
nind  rspidly  embrseed  the  hope  that  this  manifestation 
^  ieaderLese  was  bat  tiie  dawning  mercy  towards  the 
Mdiou  of  her  he  had  once  loved,  her  kind  nature 
^nid  not  avoid  sympathiMng  with  him,  whose  uncouth - 
i^Mi  ef  appearattoe  and  savageness  of  nature  were,  in 


MMne  measure,  lost  sight  of  in  the  fact  of  the  powerful 
love  he  yet  apparently  acknowledged. 

But  no  sooner  did  Wacoosta  fed  the  sofi  pressure  of 
her  hand,  and  meet  her  eyes,  turned  on  his  with  an  ex- 
pression of  interest,  than  the  most  rapid  transition  was 
effected  in  his  fiwUngs.  He  drew  the  form  of  the  weakly 
reai^ng  girl  closer  to  his  heart;  again  imprinted  a  kiss 
upon  her  ups ;  and  then,  while  ey&cy  muscle  in  his  iron 
frame  aeemied  quivering  with  emotion,  exclaimed, — **  By 
Iieaven !  that  touch,  that  glance,  were  Clara  Beverly *b. 
Yes,  Clara,**  he  proceeded  more  deliberately,  as  he 
scanned  her  form  with  an  eye  that  made  her  shudder, 
^  such  as  your  mother  was,  so  are  tou  ;  the  same  deli- 
cacy of  proportion ;  the  some  gracefti  curvature  of  limbt 
only  lera  rounded,  less  womanly.  But  you  must  be 
younger  by  about  two  years  than  she  then  was.** 

Tl^re  was  a  cool  licence  of  speech — a  startling  free- 
dom of  manner — in  the  latter  part  of  this  address,  that 
disappointed  not  less  than  it  pained  and  offended  the 
unhappy  Clara.  She  shuddered;  and  aighinf  bitterly, 
Buffisred  her  tears  to  force  themselves  through  her  closed 
lids  upon  her  pallid  cheek.  This  change  in  her  appear- 
ance aeemed  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  temporary  excite- 
ment of  Wacousta.  Again  obeying  one  of  those  rapid 
transitions  of  feeling,  for  which  he  was  remarkaUe,  he 
once  more  assumed  an  expression  of  seriousness,  and  thus 
continued  his  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XX^I. 

**  1%  boots  not  now,  Clara,  to  enter  open  all  that  suc- 
ceeded to  my  first  inttodoction  to  yoar  mother.  It  would 
take  long  to  rdate,  not  the  gradatieiis  of  oar  paesioo,  for 
that  was  like  the  whirlwind  of  the  desert,  sadden  and  de. 
vastating  firom  the  first;  but  the  barning  vow,  the 
pliglMed  feith,  the  reposing  confidence,  the  onehecked 
abandonment  that  flew  ttom  the  Upe,  and  filled  the  heart 
of  each,  sealed,  as  they  were,  with  kisses,  long,  deep,  en^ 
enrating,  even  such  as  I  had  ever  ptetured  that  divine 
pledge  of  homan  affectien  ahoold  be.  Yes,  Clara  de 
Halmmar,  your  mother  was  the  child  of  nature  then, 

**  I  was  not  ahvavs  the  rugged  being  I  now  appear.  Of 
surpassing  strength  I  had  ever  been,  and  fleet  of  foot; 
bat  not  then  had  I  attained  to  my  pfesent  gigantic  sta- 
tore ;  neither  was  my  form  endowed  with  the  saaae  hef- 
culean  rudeness ;  nor  did  my  eemplezion  wear  the  swar- 
thy hue  of  the  savage;  nor  had  my  features  been  ren- 
dered repofatve,  finom  the  perpetnal  action  of  those  fierce 
pasaions  which  have  sinoe  asaailed  my  soul. 

**  Year  mother  had  been  brought  np  in  solitude,  and 
without  having  seen  the  feoe  of  another  man  than  her 
fiUher.  Colonel  Beverley,  of  Engtish  name,  but  Scottish 
connections^  was  an  old  gentleman  of  considerable  eocen- 
trietty  of  character.  He  had  taken  a  part  in  the  rebel- 
lion of  1715 ;  hot  siok  and  disgnsted  with  an  issue  by 
which  his  fortunee  had  been  anected,  and  heart-broken 
by  the  loss  of  a  bebved  wifb,  whose  death  had  been  acce- 
lerated bv  circumstances  connected  with  the  disturbed 
nature  of^the  times,  he  had  resolved  to  bury  himself  and 
child  in  some  wild,  where  the  fitoe  of  man,  whom  he 
loathed,  might  no  more  off*ond  his  sight  This  oasis  of 
the  moontaus  was  the  spot  selected  foe  his  purpose;  for 
he  had  discovered  it  some  years  previooslv,  on  an  occa- 
aion,  when,  closely  pursoed  br  some  of  the  English 
troops,  and  separated  from  his  feUuwers,  he  had  only  ef- 
fected his  escape  by  v<rataring  on  the  ledges  of  rock  1 
have  already  described.  AfW  minute  subsequent  search, 
at  the  oppoeito  extremity  of  the  oblong  belt  of  rocks  that 
abut  it  m  on  every  hand,  he  had  discovered  an  opening, 
through  which  the  transport  of  such  necoeeariee  as  were 
essential  to  his  object  might  be  effisoted ;  and,  causing 
one  of  his  dwelling  booees  to  be  polled  down,  he  had  the 
materials  carried  noross  the  rocks  on  the  shoolders  of  the 
men  emj^yed  to  re-erect  them  in  his  chosen  soUtode.  A 
few  months  served  to  oompleto  these  arrangements, 
which  included  a  garden  aboondiag  in  eioty  nmt  and 
flower  that  could  possiblv  hve  in  so  elevated  a  region ; 
and  this,  in  time,  under  his  own  ooltuie,  and  that  of  his 
daughter,  became  the  £!den  it  first  appeared  to  me. 

**  Previoos  to  their  entering  on  this  employment,  the 
workmen  had  been  severally  sworn  to  seeresy ;  and  when 
all  was  declared  ready  fer  his  reception,  the  colonel  sum- 
moned them  a  second  time  to  his  presence ;  when,  after 
making  a  handsome  present  to  ceoh«  in  addition  to  his 
hire,  be  found  no  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  them  to 
renew  their  oath  that  they  would  preserve  the  most  scru- 
pulous silence  in  regard  to  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He 
then  took  advantage  of  a  dark  and  tempestuous  night  to 
execute  his  project ;  and,  attended  only  by  an  old  woman 
and  her  daughter,  faithful  dependanto  of  the  fiunily,  set 
dot  in  quest  <m  his  new  abode,  leaving  all  his  neighboors 


t<;^  discuss  and  marvel  at  the  singularity  of  his  disappear- 
ance. True  to  his  text,  however,  not  even  a  boy  waa  ad- 
mitted into  his  hoosehcJd :  and  here  they  had  continued 
to  live,  unsoemg  and  unseen  by  man,  except  when  a  sdi- 
tary  and  distent  mountaineer  occasionally  flitted  among 
the  rocks  below  in  pursuit  of  his  game.  Fruite  and  ve- 
getables composed  their  principkl  diet;  but  once  a  fort- 
night the  old  woman  was  despatehed  through  the  opening 
already  mentioned,  which  was  at  etlj^r  times  so  secured 
by  her  master,  that  no  hand  but  his  own  could  remove 
the  intricate  fbslenings.  This  expedition  had  for  ite  ob- 
ject the  purchase  of  bread  and  animal  food  at  the  nearest 
market ;  and  every  time  she  sallied  forth  an  oath  was 
administered  to  the  crone,' t^e  purport  of  which  was,  not 
only  that  slie  would  return,  unless  prevented  by  violence 
or  death,  but  that  she  would  not  answer  any  questiona 
put  to  her,  as  to  whom  she  was,  whence  she  came,  or  fer 
whom  the  fruite  of  her  marketing  were  intended. 

**  Meanwhile,  wrapped  ap  in  his  books,  which  were 
chiefly  classic  authors,  or  writers  on  abstruse  sciences, 
the  misanthropical  colonel  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  of  his  daughter,  vrhom  he 
bad  merely  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  ef  edu- 
cation ;  in  all  which,  however,  she  evinced  an  aptitnde  and 
perfectibility  that  indicated  quickneae  of  genius  and. a 
capability  of  fer  higher  attainments.  Bodu  he  princi- 
pally  withheld  from  her,  because  they  brought  the  image 
of  man,  whom  he  hated^  and  wished  she  shonld  also  hate, 
toe  often  in  flattering  ooleafa  before  her ;  and  had  any 
work  treatiuf  of  love  been  fbond  to  have  crept  accidents 
ally  into  his  own  eoUeetion,  it  would  instant^  and  in- 
dignantly have  been  committed  to  the  flames. 

"  Thus  lefl  to  the  action  of  her  own  heart-*the  gaid- 
anoe  of  her  own  feeliags — it  waa  bat  natural  your  mo- 
ther should  have  sufiered her  imagination  torepose  on  an 
ideal  happiness,  which,  althoogh  in  soum  degree  destitute 
of  shape  and  character,  was  still  powerfully  felt  What 
dear  acknowledgmenta  (alas !  too  deo^tfhl)  flowed  from 
her  guileless  lips,  even  during  onr  first  interview. 

**  Two  long  and  dcttcioas  beuia,**  ponraed  Waoouala, 
alter  another  painfbl  paui»e  of  some  moments,  **  did  we 
pass  together,  exchanging  thought,  and  speech,  and  heart, 
as  if  ttM  term  of  our  acqnahitence  had  been  coeval  with 
the  flrst  dawn  of  our  intellectual  life ;  when  suddenly  a 
small  8ilver4oned  bell  was  heard  from  the  direction  of 
the  boose,  hid  fit>m  the  spot  on  which  we  sat  by  the  luxu- 
riant foliage  of  an  intervening  labamam.  This  sound 
seemed  to  dissipate  the  dreamy  cabn  that  had  wrapped 
the  sonl  of  yoor  mother  into  fergetfuhieas.  She  started 
suddenly  up,  and  bade  me,  if!  loved  her,  begone ;  aa  that 
bcU  announced  her  required  attendance  on  her  father, 
who,  now  awakened  fVom  the  mid-da^  slnmber  m  which 
be  ever  indulged,  was  about  to  take  hts  accustomed  walk 
around  the  grounds ;  which  was  little  else,  in  fact,  than  a 
dose  inspection  of  the  walla  of  his  natural  castle.  I  rose 
to  obey  her:  our  eyes  met,  and  she  threw  herself  into  my 
extended  arms.  We  whispered  anew  our  vows  of  eternal 
love.  She  called  me  her  husband,  and  1  pronounced  the 
endearing  name  of  wife.  A  burning  kiss  sealed  the  com- 
pact; and,  on  her  archly  observing  that  the  sleep  of  her 
fethcr  continued  about  two  hours  at  noon,  and  tlmt  the  old 
w<Hnan  and  her  daughter  were  always  cccnpicd  within 
doors,  I  promised  to  repeat  my  visit  every  second  day  un- 
til  she  finally  (quitted  her  retreat  to  be  my  own  for  life. 

^  One  mormng  I  had  hastily  sketched  an  outline  of 
^our  mother's  features  in  pencil,  with  a  view  to  assist  me 
in  the  design  of  a  miniature  I  purposed  painting  from 
memory.  While  occupied  the  second  day  ra  ite  comple- 
tion, it  occurred  to  me  I  was  in  orders  for  doty  on  the  fol. 
lowing,  which  was  that  of  my  promised  visit  to  the  oasis ; 
and  I  despatched  my  servant  with  my  complimente  to 
your  fether,  and  a  request  that  he  would  be  so  obliging  as 
to  take  my  guard  for  me  on  the  morrow,  and  I  would 
perform  his  duty  when  next  his  name  appeared  on  the 
roster.  Some  time  aflcrwards  1  heard  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  I  sat  open,  and  some  one  enter.  Presum- 
ing it  to  be  my  servant,  (returned  from  the  execution  of 
the  message  with  which  he  had  just  been  charged,)  I 
paid  no  attention  to  the  circumstance ;  but  finding,  pre- 
sently, he  did  not  speak,  I  turned  round  with  a  view  of 
demanding  what  answer  he  had  brought  To  my  sur- 
nrise,  however,  I  beheld,  not  my  servant,  tut  your  father. 
He  was  stancting  looking  over  my  shoulder  at  the  work 
on  which  I  was  engaged ;  and  notwithstanding  in  the 
instant  he  resumed  the  cold,  quiet,  smirking  look  that 
usually  distinguished  him,  I  thought  I  could  trace  the 
evidence  of  some  deep  emotion  whicli  my  action  had  sud- 
denly dispelled.  He  apologised  for  his  intrusion,  although 
we  were  on  those  terms  that  rendered  apology  unneccs- 
9ary,  but  said  be  bad  just  received  my  message,  and  pre* 
ferrcd  coming  in  person  to  assure  me  how  happy  hq 
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should  feel  to  take  my  datj,  or  to  render  me  any  other 
senrice  in  his  power.  I  thought  he  laid  minsuol  empha- 
sis on  the  last  sentence;  yet  I  thanked  him  warmly, 
stating  that  the  only  service  I  should  now  exact  of  him 
would  be  to  take  my  guard,  as  I  was  compelled  to  be  ab- 
sent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  following  morning.  He  ob- 
served  with  a  smile,  he  hoped  I  was  not  going  to  venture 
my  neck  on  those  dangerous  precipices  a  second  time, 
after  the  narrow  escape  I  had  hadt>n  the  preceding  day. 
As  he  spoke,  I  thought  his  eye  met  mine  with  a  sly  yet 
scrutinising  glance ;  and,  not  wishing  to  reply  immcdi- 
utely  to  his  question,  I  ac^ed  him  what  he  thooffht  of  the 
work  with  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  beguue  an  idle 
homr.  He  took  it  up,  and  I  watch^  the  expression  of 
his  handsome  countenance  with  the  anxiety  of  a  lover 
who  wishes  that  all  should  think  his  mistress  beautiful 
as  he  does  himself.  It  betrayed  a  very  indefinite  sort  of 
admiration ;  and  yet  it  struck  me  there  was  an  eager- 
ness in  his  dilating  eye  that  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
oalm  and  unconcern  of  his  other  ftatures.  At  length  I 
asked  him  laughingly,  what  ht  thought  of  my  Cornish 
cousin.  He  replied,  cautiously  enough,  that  since  it  was 
the  likeness  of  a  cousin,  and  be  dwelt  emphatically  on 
the  word,  he  could  not  ^  to  ai&nire  it  Ouidour,  how- 
ever, compelled  him  to  admit,  that  bad  I  not  dechred  the 
original  to  be  one  so  okeely  eonnec|od  with  me,  he 
should  have  said  the  talent  of  M  perfect  an  artist  might 
have  been  better  emj^oyed. 

**  The  next  day  saw  me  affain  at  the  «ide  of  yoor 
mc^cr,  who  received  nie  wkh  the  same  artleas  demon- 
strations of  afibction.  After  Urn  first  ftdl  and  unreuerved 
interchange  of  our  soils'  best  fediagsi,  our  oonverMition 
turned  upon  lighter  topics ;  and  I  took  an  opportunity  to 
produce  the  firuit  of  my  applioation  since  we  had  parted. 
Never  sfeoB  I  ftrget  ^  surprise  and  delight  that  ani- 
mated her  beautiful  oounlenanoe  when  first  she  pused 
upon  the  miniature.  She  expressed  a  stronff  desire  to 
retain  it ;  and  to  Uiis  I  readily  assented ;  stipm&ting  only 
to  keep  ii  until  my  next  vkit,  in  order  that  I  might  take 
an  exact  copy  for  myselC  Bhe  herself  she  said,  had  not 
been  idle.  Although  her  pencil  could  not  oall  up  my 
image  in  the  same  manner,  her  pen  had  better  repaid 
her  exertions;  and,  in  return  for  the  portrait  she  would 
give  me  a  letter  she  had  written  to  beguile  her  loneliness 
on  the  preceding:  day.  As  she  spoke  she  drew  a  se^ed 
packet  from  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and  placing  it  in  my 
nand,  desired  me  not  to  read  it  until  I  had  returned  to 
my  home  But  there  was  an  e^^ression  of  sweet  confu- 
sion in  her  lovely  countenance,  and  a  trepidation  In  her 
manner,  that,  half  disckisin^  the  truth,  rendered  mo  ut- 
terly impatient  of  the  delay  imposed;  and  eagerly  break- 
ing the  seal,  I  devoured  rather  than  read  its  contents. 

^Accursed  madness  of  recollection!"  pursued  Wa- 
oousta,  again  striking  his  brow  violently  with  bis  hand^ — 
**  why  is  it  that  I  ever  feel  thus  unarmed  while  recurring 
to  tho<«  letters  ?  Oh !  Cku-a  de  Ualdimar,  never  did  wo- 
man pen  to  man  such  declarations  of  tenderness  and  at- 
tachment as  that  too  dear  but  faithless  letter  of  your  mo- 
ther contained.  All  confidingness,  she  sank  her  head 
upon  my  chest,  which  heaved  scarcely  less  wildly  than 
her  own. 

**  The  hour  of  parting  at  length  arrived,  announced,  as 
before,  by  the  small  bell  of  her  father,  and  I  again  tore 
myself  from  her  arms.** 
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**  Nearly  a  month  passed  away  in  this  manner;  and  at 
each  interview  our  affection  seemed  to  increase.  One 
day,  while  preparing  to  set  out  on  my  customary  excur- 
sion,  a  report  suddenly  reached  me  that  the  route  had 
arrived  for  the  regiment,  who  were  to  march  from  ■ 
within  three  da^s.  This  intelligonoe  I  received,  with  in- 
conccivaUe  delight ;  for  it  had  been  settled  between  your 
motlicr  and  myself,  that  this  should  be  the  moment  cho- 
sen for  her.  departure. 

**  With  a  glowing  cheek,  and  a  countenance  radiant 
with  happiness,  did  your  mother  receive  my  proposal  to 
prepare  for  her  departure  on  the  following  day.  .She  was 
sufficiently  aware,  even  Uirough  what  I  had  stated  my- 
self, that  there  were  certain  cefemoniee  of  the  church  to 
be  perfiinned,  in  order  to  give  sanctity  to  our  union,  and 
ensure  her  own  personal  respectability  in  the  world;  and 
these,  I  told  her,  would  be  solemnised  by  the  chaplain  of 
the  regiment.  She  implicitly  confided  in  me;  and  she 
was  right ;  lor  I  loved  her  too  well  to  make  her  my  mis- 
tress, while  no  barrier  existed  to  her  claim  to  a  dearer 
title. 

^^  The  only  difficulty  that  now  occurred  was  the  man- 
ner of  her  fliffht.  I  had  proposed,  as  the  most  feasible 
and  rational  plan,  that  the  colonel  should  be  compellod  to 


give  us  egress  tl^ough  tlie  secret  passage,  when  wc 
might  command  the  services  of  the  old  woman  to  guide 
us  through  the  passes  that  led  to  the  town;  but  to  this 
your  motlier  most  urgently  objected,  declaring  that  yhc 
would  rather  pncounlcr  any  personal  peril  that  might 
attend  her  escape  in  a- different  manner,  than  appear  to 
be  a  participator  in  an  act  of  violence  against  bet  parent, 
whose  obstinacy  of  character  she  moreover  knew  too  well 
to  leave  a  hope  of  his  being  intimidated  into  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  our  object,  even  by  a  threat  of  death  it**elf. 
Tliis  plan  I  Was  therefore  compelled  to  abandon ;  and  as 
neither  of  us  were  able  to  discover  the  passage  by  which 
the  deer  always  effected  its  entrance,  I  wai  obliged  to  fix 
upon  one,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  put  in  practice 
on  the  fbUowihg  day. 

••  On  my  return,  1  occupied  myself  with  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  her  who  was  so  speedily  to  become 
my  wife.  Unwilling  that  she  should  be  seen  by  any  of 
my  companions,  until  the  ceremony  was  finally  per 
formed,  I  engaged  apartments  in  a  small  retired  cottage 
distant  about  half  a  mile  firom  the  fbrthest  extremity  of 
the  town,  where  I  purposed  she  should  remain  until  the 
regiment  finally  quitted  the  statioui  This  point  secured, 
I  hastened  to  the  quarters  of  the  chaplain,  to  engage  his 
services  for  the  feUowing  evening;  but  he  v?a8  from  nomc 
at  the  time,  and  I  repaired  to  my  own  rooms,  to  prepare 
the  means  of  escape  for  your  mother.  These  occupied 
me  until  a  very  late  hour;  and  when  at  length  I  retired 
to  rest,  it  was  only  to^  indulge  in  the  fendest  imaginings 
that  ever  filled  the  heart  of  a  devoted  lover.  Alas !  (and 
the  dark  warrior  again  sighed  heavily)  the  day-dream  of 
my  happiness  was  already  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

^  At  half  an  hour  befere  noon,  I  was  again  in  the 
oasis;  your  mvother  was  at  the  waBtod  spot;  uid  although 
she  received  me  with  her  sunniest  smiles,  there  were 
traoes  of  tears  upon  her  cheek.  She  implored  me  to  fer- 
give  her  weakness ;  but  it  was  the  first  time  she  was  to 
be  separated  from  her  parent ;  and  conscious  as  she  was 
that  it  was  to  be  for  ever,  she  eould  not  reprees  the  feel- 
ing that  rose,  despite  of  herself,  to  luer  heart  She  had, 
however,  prepared  a  letter,  at  my  suggestion,  to  be  left 
on  her  fiivourite  moss  seat,  where  it  was  likely  she  would 
first  be  sought  by  her  father,  to  assure  him  oi  her  safety, 
and  of  her  prospects  of  future  happiness ;  and  the  oon* 
sciousness  tliat  he  would  labour  under  no  harrowing  un- 
certainty in  regard  to  her  fate,  seemed,  at  length,  to 
soothe  and  satisfy  her  heart 

**  I  now  led  her  to  the  aperture,  where  I  had  left  the 
apparatus  provided  for  my  purpose :  this  consisted  of  a 
close  netting,  about  four  feet  in  depth,  with  a  board  for 
a  footstool  at  the  bottom,  and  furnished  ait  intervals  with 
hoops,  so  as  to  keep  it  full  and  open.  The  top  of  this 
netting  was  provided  with  two  handles,  to  whieh  were 
attached  the  ends  of  a  oord  many  fathoms  in  length ;  the 
whole  of  such  durability,  as  to  Imve  borne  weights  equal 
to  those  of  throe  ordinary  sized  men,  with  which  I  had 
proved  it  prior  to  my  setting  out  My  first  care  was  to 
liandage  the  eyes  of  your  mother,  (who  willingly  and 
fearlcMly  submitted  to  all  I  proposed,)  that  she  might 
not  see,  and  become  faint  with  seeing,  the  terrible  cbium 
over  which  she  was  about  to  be  supended.  I  then  i^ced 
her  within  the  netting,  which,  fitting  closely  to  her  per- 
son, and  reaching  under  her  arms,  completely  secured 
her ;  and  my  next  urgent  request  was,  that  she  \runld 
not,  on  any  account,  remove  the  bandage,  or  make  the 
shghtest  movement,  when  she  found  herself  stationary 
below,  until  I  had  joined  her.  I  then  droimed  her  gently 
through  the  aperture,  lowering  fathom  after  felhom  of 
the  rope,  the  ends  of  which  I  had  firmly  secured  round 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  as  an  additional  safeguard,  until  she 
finally  came  on  a  level  with  that  part  of  tfie  cliff  on  which 
I  hacf  reposed  when  first  she  beheld  me.  As  she  still  hung 
immediately  ever  the  abyes,  it  was  necessary  to  ^ive  a 
gradual  impetus  to  her  weight,  to  enable  her  to  gam  the 
bnding-plaee.  I  now,  therefere,  oommenoed  swinging 
her  to  and  feo,  until  she  at  length  came  so  near  the  point 
desired,  that  I  clearly  saw  the  principal  difficulty  waa 
surmounted.  The  necessary  motion  having  been  given 
to  the  balance,  with  one  vigorous  and  final  impulsion  I 
dexterously  contrived  to  deposit  her  several  feet  from  the 
edge  <^the  lower  roek,  when,  slackening  the  rope  on  the 
instant,  I  had  the  inexpressible  satisfejctioin  to  see  that 
she  remained  firm  and  stationary.  The  .waving  of  her 
scarf  immediately  aftorwards  (a  signal  previously  agreed 
upon),  announced  she  had  sustained  no  injury  in  this 
rather  rude  oollision  with  the  roek,  and  I  in  turn  com- 
menced my  descent 

**  Fearing  to  oast  away  the  ends  of  the  rope,  lest  their 
weight  should  by  any  chance  affect  the  bakmce  of  the 
footing  your  mother  had  obtained,  I  now  secured  them 
around  my  hiinsy  and  aooompUshing  xny  descent  in.  the 


cuHtomary  manner,  speedily  feund  myself  once  more  at 
the  side  of  my  heart's  dearest  treasure.  I  prepared  to 
execute  the  remainder  of  my  task ;  and  again  applied 
the  bandage  to  Iter  eye?,  saying  that,  although  the  piin- 
cipal  danger  was  over,  still  there  was  another  I  could  not 
bear  she  should  look  upon. 

♦*  Disengaging  tlic  rope  from  the  handles  of  tlic  net- 
ting,- I  now  applied  to  these  a  broad  leathern  belt,  and 
stooping  with  my  back  to  the  cherished  burden  with 
which  I  was'  about  to  charge  myself,  passed  the  centre  of 
tlie  belt  across  my  chest,  much  in  the  manner  in  wbicli, 
as  you  are  aware,  Indian  women  carry  their  infant  chil- 
dren. As  an  additional  prccautioni  I  had  secured  (he 
netting  round  my  waist  by  a  strong  lacing  of  cord,  and 
then  raising  myself  to  my  full  height,  and  satisftring  my. 
self  of  the  perfect  fVcedom  of  action  of  my  limbs,  seixed 
a  long  balancing  pole  I  had  left  suspended  against  the 
rock  at  my  last  visit,  and  commenced  my  descent  df  the 
sloping  ridee.  On  approacning^  the  horrible  diasm,  a 
feeling  of  raintncss  came  over  me,  despite  of  the  con- 
fidence with  which  I  had  previously  armed  mysel£  This, 
however,  was  but  momentary.  Sensible  that  every  thing 
depended  on  rapidity  df  movement,  I  paused  not  in  my 
course ;  but,  quickening  my  pace  as  1  gradually  drew 
nearer,  gave  the  necessary  impetus  to  m^  motion,  and 
cleared  Sic  gap  with  a  facility  fiur  exceeding  what  had 
distinguished  my  first  passage,  and  which  was  the  fimit 
of  constant  practice  alone.  Here  my  balance  was  sus- 
tained by  the  pole;  and  at  length  I  had  the  inexprcssiMe 
satisfiiction  to  find  myself  at  the  very  extremi^  of  the 
ridge,  and  immediately  at  the  point  where  I  had  left  my 
companions  in  my  first  memorable  pursuit. 

**  In  the  deep  transport  of  my  joy,  I  once  more  threw 
myself  on  my'  knees  m  speecliless  thanksgiving  to  Pro- 
vidence fer  the  complete  success  of  my  undertaking. 
Your  mother,  whom  I  had  previously  released  firom  ber 
confinement,  did  the  same;  and  at  tliat  moment  the 
union  of  our  hearts  seemed  to  be  cemented  by  a  divine 
influence,  manifested  in  the  .fblness  of  the  gratitude  of 
each.  Throwing  over  her  shoulders  the  mantle  of  t 
youth,  which  I  had  secreted  near  the  spot,  I  enjoined  brr 
to  fellow  me  closely  in  the  path  I  was  about  to  pursue. 

**  I  have  not  hitherto  feund  it  necessary  to  state,**  era- 
tinned  Waeousta,  his  brow  lowering  with  fierce  and 
gloomy  thought,  •*  that  more  than  once,  latterly,  on  my 
return  from  the  oasis,  which  was  usuaUy  at  a  st&Ud 
hour,  I  had  observed  a  hunter  hotcring  near  tiie  end  of 
the  ledge,  yet  quickly  retreating  as  I  advanced.  There 
was  something  in  the  figure  of  this  man  that  recaBcd  to 
my  recollection  the  form  of  your  father;  but  ever,  on  my 
return  to  quarters,  I  feund  him  in  untferm,  and  exfiilot- 
ing  any  thinr  but  the  appearance  of  xme  who  had  recently 
b^n  tnreadmg  his  weary  way  among  rocks  and  fast- 
nesses. Besides,  the  improbability  of  this*  feet  was  to 
l^rest,  that  it 'occupied  not  my  attention  beyond  the  ptfn* 
ing  moment  On  the  present  occasion,  however^  I  nw 
the  same  hunter,.  vkI  was  more  forcibly  than  ever  strtek 
by  the  resemblance  to  my  friend.  Prior  to  my  quittiiijr 
the  point  where  I  had  liberated  your  tnotber  fVtim  tlK 
netting,  I  had,  in  addition  to  the  disguise  of  the  cJook> 
found  it  necessary  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  her  hair ;  the  redundancy  of  '•^hich,  as  it 
floated  gracefblly  over  her  perished  neck,  was  in  itff^ 
sufficient  to  betray  her  sex.  With  this  view  I  had  re- 
moved her  plumed  bonnet.  It  was  the  first  timo  I  M 
seen  her  without  it ;  and  so  deeply  impressed  was  I  bf 
the  angel  like  character  of  the  extreme  feminine  beasty 
she,  more  than  ever,  then  exhibited,  that  I  kncH  in  siyeDt 
adoration  for  some  moments  at  her  feet,  my  eyes  snd 
countenance  alone  expressing  the  fervent  and  alniat 
h<dy  emotion  of  my  enraptur^  soul. 

**  Immediately  we  pursued  our  course;  and  after  ^ 
hour*s  rather  laborious  exertion,  at  length  emerged  ftom 
the  succession  of  glens  and  rocks  that  lay  in  our  way  i 
when,  skirting  the  valley  in  which  the  town  was  sitoatetl* 
we  finally  reused  the  cottage  whero  I  had  seonred  my 
lodging.  Previous  to  entering  it,  I  had  told  your  naotber, 
that  fer  the  few  &>urs  that  would  mtervcne  bef<x«  iho 
marriage  ceremony  oould  be  perfermed,  I  should,  by  w^y 
of  lulling  the  curiosity  of  her  hostess,  introduoe  h^  m0  ^ 
near  relative  of  my  own.    This  I  did  aoeordingly ;  t^^* 
having  seen  that  every  thing  was  comfortably  arran0^ 
for  her  convenience,  and  recommending  her  strongly  ^ 
the  care  of  the  old  woman,  I  set  offence  more  in  seaT^ 
of  the  chaplatn  of  the  regiment    Befere  I  oould  re^^ 
his  residence,  however,  I  was  met  by  a  sergeant  of  ^T 
company,  who  came  running  towards  me,  evidently  w^"* 
some  intelligence  of  moment    He  stated,  that  my  p^T^ 
soneo  was  required  without  delay.  The  grenadiers,  w^ 
the  senior  subattem,  were  in  <^ders  for  detachment  ^^^ 
an  important  service;  and  considerable  displeasure  li^'^^ 
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bcea  uianLtistcd  by  tlie  colonel  at  my  absence,  especially 
a^  of  Jate  I  had  greatly  neglected  my  military  duties. 
lie  bad  been  looking  for  me  every  where,  he  said,  but 
witb'ial  sacccss,  when  Ensign  dc  Haldimar  had  pointed 
out  to  hitn  in  what  direction  it  was  likely  I  might  be 
fi>und. . 

**  With  a  beating  heart  did  I  asBume  an  nniform  that 
appeared,  at  that  moment,  hideous  in  my  eyes ;  yet  I  was 
not  without  a  hope  I  might  yet  get  oS"  this  ill-timed  duty. 
Before  I  had  eompleted  my  equipment,  joor  ftfber  en- 
tered my  qoarters;  and  when  I  first  gUiMsed  my  eye  full 
opon  his,  i  thooght  his  countenance  exhibited  eridences- 
oT  conluaioa.  This  immediately  reminded  me  of  the 
nnbiown  hnnter,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  the  p|er- 
aoo  I  dcscrtbed.  His  answer  was  not  a  positiTe  denial, 
bat  a  mii:tm«  of  raillery  and  snrprise  that  hilled  my 
donbts,  enfeebkd  as  they  were  by  the  restmed  calm  of 
his  features.  I  then  told  him  that  I  had  a  partieokr  fa- 
▼oor  to  asAL  of  him,  wbidi,in  consideration  of  our  fKend* 
ship,  I  trusted  he  would  not  refine;  and  that  was,  to  take 
my  duly  in  the  expedition  about  to  set  forth.  His  man- 
ner implied  ooacem;  and  he  asked,  with  a  look  that  had 
much  d^bentB  expression  in  if,  *  if  I  was  aware  that  It 
was  a  doty  in  which  blood  was  expected  to  be  shed?  He 
ooold  not  suppose  tiiat  any  conaderation  would  induee 
■w  to  nagtk  my  duty  to  another  (Acer,  when  apprised 
oftUs&et'  AH  this  was  said  with  the  air  of  one  really 
ioterested  in  my  honour;  but  in  my  inereaaing  impa^ 
ticBoe,  I  leiM  him  I  wanted  none  of  his  cant;  I  simply 
ariwd  Urn  a  fiireor,  which  he  would  grant  or  deeline  as 
be  thought  proper.  Hiis  w«s  a  harshness  of  language  I 
had  nenrer  indulged  in ;  but  my  mind  was  sore  under  the 
existing  causes  of  my  annoyanoe,  and  I  could  not  bear  to 
have  my  motires  rcfleeted  en  at  a  nonent  when  my 
heart  ma  torn  with  all  the  agonaes  ittendant  en  the 
positioo  in  which  1  found  mysdf  placed  His  cheek 
pak>d  and  flashed  more  than  oace^  before  he  replied, 
*  that  in  spite  of  my  unkindoess  his  friendship  mi^ht  in- 
duce him  to  do  much  for  me,  even  as  he  bad  hitherto 
done,  but  that  on  (he  present  ocoasion  it  rested  not  with 
him.  In  order  to  juslky  himself  he  would  no  longer  dis- 
guise the  &et  ^ofli  me,  that  the  colonel  had  declared,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whoie  rcgimoDt,  1  should  take  my 
duty  regoiarly  in  fixture,  and  not  be  sufiered  to  make  a 
convenieftce  of  the  service  any  longer.  If^  however,  he 
could  do  any  thing  for  me  dunng  my  absence,  I  bad  bat 
to  command  him. 

**  While  I  was  yet  ginmg  vent,  in  no  very  measured 

terms,  to  the  indignation  I  &lt  at  being  made  the  subject 

o?  pahUe  censure  oy  the  oolaoel,  the  same  sergeant  came 

kite  the  room,  announcing  that  the  company  were  only 

waiting  for  me  to  march,  and  that  the  colonel  desired  my 

instajtf  presence,    lo  tfap  agitation  of  my  foclings,  I 

searoely  knew  what  I  did,  putting  several  portions  <n  my 

regimental  eqnifiaieiit  oa  so  oon^iletely  awry,  that  your 

foChsir  aotiecdiuad  Rectified  the  errors  I  had  committed ; 

while  igain,  in  the  presence  of  the  sergeant,  I  expressed 

tht  devest  regret  he  could  not  relieve  me  from  a  duty 

fliat  waa  hateful  to  the  last  denee. 

**■  Tom  with  agony  at  the  UKHight  of  the  uncertainty 
iu  which  I  was  compelled  to  leave  her  whom  I  so  fondly 
adofed,  I  had  now  no  other  alternative  than  to  make  a 
partial  confidant  ofjoar  father.    I  told  him  that  in  the 
cottage  which  I  pointed  out  he  would  find  the  original 
of  me  portrait  he  had  seen  me  paintuig  on  a  former  oc- 
esiionr— the  Cornish  cousin,  wttose  beauty  he  professed 
to  held  so  cheaply.    M(»re  he  should  know  of  her  on  my 
retara;  hut  at  present  I  confided  her  to  his  honour,  and 
begged  he  would  prove  bis  fi'iendship  for  me  by  render- 
ing her  whatever  attention  she  mi^ht  require  in  her 
hoible  abode    With  these  hurried  mjunctions  he  pro- 
mised to  comply;  and  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  since, 
■hjbough  I  did  not  remark  it  at  the  time,  that  wliile  his 
veiM  uid  manner  were  calm,  there  was  a  burning  glow 
uyou  his  handsome  cheek,  and  a  suppressed  exultation  in 
hw  ^fe,  tfiat  I  had  never  observed  on  either  before.    1 
thjM  quitted  the  room;  and  hastemng  to  my  company 
^001  %  gloon  on  my  bn-ow  that  indicated  the  wretched- 
Bess  of  ^y  inward  spirit,  was  soon  afterwards  on  the 
mardtfroB J* 
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OTAPTER  xxxiil 

**  Iff  hitbertoi  Clara  de  Haldimar,  I  have  been  minute 
in  the  detail  of  all  that  attended  my  connection  with 
lour  moywi^  it  has  been  with  a  view  to  prpve  to  ^ou 
bow  deeply  I  have  been  injured ;  but  I  have  now  arrived 
at  a  part  ^n^  history,  when  to  linger  on  the  past  would 
goad  me  Into  madness,  and  render  me  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose to  which  I  have  devoted  myself 

"  WtU  you  endSt  the  monstrous  trath,**  he  added,  in  a 
fierce  hot  eootposod  wbieper,  while  ho  bont  eagerly  over 


the  form  of  the  trembling  yet  attentive  girl,  "when  I  tell 
you  that,  on  my  return  ^om  that  fatal  expedition,  daring 
my  continuance  on  which  her  image  had  never  once  been 
abpcht  from  m/  mind,  I  found  (Sara  Beverley  the  wife 
of  Dc  Haldimar  ?  To  what  satanic  arts  00  calculating  a 
villain  could  have  had  recourse  to  effect  his  object  I  know 
not;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  she,  from  whom  my 
previous  history  must  have  taught  you  to  oxpcct  the 
purity  of  intention  and  conduct  of  an  angel,  became  bis 
wife, — and  I  a  being  accursed  among  men.**  Here  the 
agitation  of  Wacousta  became  terrific  The  labouring 
of  his  chest  was  like  that  of  one  convulsed  with  some 
racking  agony ;  and  the  swollen  veins  and  arteries  of  his 
head  seemed  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  life  in'  some 
feorfiil  paroxysm.  At  length  he  burst  into  a  violent  fit  cf 
tears,  more  appalling,  in  one  of  his  iron  nature,  f  han  the 
fury  which  haid  preceded  it, — and  it  was  many  minutes 
before  he  could  so  fiu*  compose  himself  as  to  resume. 

**  Think  not,  Clara  de  Haldimar,  1  speak  without  the 
proof  Her  own  words  confessed,  her  own  lips  avowed 
It,  and  yet  I  neither  slew  her,  nor  her  paramour,  nor 
myself,  pn  my  return  to  the  regiment  I  had  flown  to 
the  cottage,  on  the  wings  of  the  most  impatient  and 
tender  love  that  ever  filled  the  bosom  of  man  for  woman. 
To  my  encjuirios  the  landlady  replied,  that  my  cousin  had 
been  married  two  days  previously,  by  the  military  chap- 
Uin,  to  a  handsomo  young  oflScer,  who  had  visited  her 
soon  afler  my  departure,  and  was  constantly  with  her 
fit>m  that  moment ;  and  that  immediate^  afVer  the  cere- 
mony they  had  left,  but  she  knew  not  whither.  Wild, 
desperate,  almost  bereft  of  reason,  and  with  a  heart 
bounding  against  my  bosom,  as  if  each  agonising  throb 
were  to  be  its  last,  1  ran  like  a  maniac  hack  Into  the 
town,  nor  paused  till  I  found  mvself  in  the  presence  of 
your  fiither.  My  mind  was  a  volcano,  but  still  I  attempt- 
ed to  be  calm,  even  while  I  charged  him,  in  the  most  out- 
rageous terms,  with  his  villany.  Deny  it  he  could  not; 
but,  far  from  excusing  it,  he  boldly  avowed  and  ju8tifie<f 
the  step  he  had  taken,  intimating,  with  a  smile  fiill  of 
meaning,  tliere  was  nothing  in  a  connection  with  the 
family  of  De  Haldimar  to  reflect  dif^graee  on  the  cousin 
of  Sir  Reginald  Morton ;  and  that  the  highest  compliment 
he  could  pay  his  friend  was  to  attach  himself  tp  one 
whom  that  friend  had  doclared  to  be  so  near  a  relative  of 
his  own.  There  was  a  coldness  of  taunt  in  these  re- 
marks, that  implied  his  sense  of  the  deception  I  had 
}>ractisod  on  him,  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  of  the  re- 
ationship ;  and  for  a  moment,  while  my  hand  firmly 
grasped  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  I  heaitated  whether  I 
should  not  cut  him  down  at  my  feet:  I  had  self-command, 
however,  to  abstain  from  the  outrage,  and  I  have  often 
since  regretted  I  had.  My  own  blood  could  have  been 
hut  spilt  in  atonement  for  my  just  revenge ;  apd  as  for 
the  obloquy  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  assassin,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  bitter  than  that  which  has  fol- 
lowed mc  through  life. 

**  For  weeks  I  wsa  insensible  to  any  thing  but  the 
dreadful  shock  my  soul  had  sustained.  A  heavy  stupor 
weighed  me  down,  and  for  a  period  it  was  supposed  my 
reason  was  overthrown :  no  such  mercy  was  reserved  for 
me.    The  regiment  had  quitted  the  Highlands,  and  were 

now  stationary  in ,  whithor  I  hul  accompanied  it 

in  arrest    The  restoration  of  my  faculties  was  the  signal 


for  new  persecutions.  Scarcely  had  the  medical  o£Bcers 
reported  me  fit  to  sustain  the  ordeal,  when  a  court-mar- 
tial was  assembled  to  try  mo  on  a  variety  of  charges. 
Who  was  my  prosecutor  ?  Listen,  Clara,**  and  he  shook 
her  violently  by  the  arm.  **■  He  who  had  robbed  me  of  all 
that  gave  value  to  life,  and  incentive  to  honour, — ^he  who, 
under  the  guise  of  fi'iendship,  had  stolen  into  the  £kien  of 
my  love,  and  lefl  it  btfrrenless  of  affection.  In  a  word, 
yon  detested  governor,  to  whose  inhuman  cruelty  even 
the  son  of  my  brother  has,  by  some  strange  fiitality  of  co- 
incidence, so  recently  fallen  a  second  sacrifice.  Curses, 
curses,  on  him,**  he  pursued,  with  frightful  vehemence, 
half  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  holding  forth  his  right  arm 
in  a  menacing  attitude ;  **  but  the  hour  of  retribution  is 
at  hand,  and  reven^,  the  exclusive  passion  of  the  gods, 
shall  at  length  be  mine.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world 
— ^under  no  other  circumstances  than  the  present — could 
I  have  so  secured  it 

**  What  were  the  charges  preferred  against  me  ?^  he 
continued,  with  a  violence  that  almost  petrified  the  un^' 
happy  girl.  **  Hear  them,  and  iudge  whether  1  have  not 
cause  &  the  inextinguishable  hafe  that  rankles  at  my 
heart  Every  trifling  disobedience  of  orders— every  par- 
tial neglect  of  duty  that  could  be  raked  up — was  tortured 
into  a  specific  charge ;  and,  as  I  have  already  admitted  I 
had  latterly  transgressed  not  a  little  in  this  respect,  these 
were  numerous  enough.  Yet  they  were  but  preparatory 
to  others  of  greater  magnitude.  WiU  you,  can  you  believe 


any  thing  half  so  atrocious,  as  that  your  father  ehould  have 
called  on  a  pelt v  officer  not  only  to  prove  some  violent  and 
insubordinate  language  I  had  used  in  reference  to  the 
eomroanding  ofllicer  in  my  own  rooms,  but  also  to  sub- 
stantiate a  charge  of  cowardice,  grounded  on  the  im  will- 
ingness I  had  expressed  to  accompany  the  .expedition, 
and  the  extraordinary  trepidation  I  had  evinced,  while 
preparing  for  the  duty,  manifested,  as  it  was  stated  to  be, 
by  the  various  errors  he  had  rectified  in  my  equipment 
with  his  own  hand  ?  Yes,  even  this  pitiful  charge  was 
one  of  the  many  preferred;  but  the  severest  was  that 
which  he  had  the  ucbluehing  effrontery  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  public  investigation,  rather  tlian  of  private  redress 
— the  blow  I  had  struck  him  in  his  own  apartments. 
And  who  was  his  witness  in  this  monstrous  charge  ? — 
your  mother,  Clara.  Yea,  I  stood  as  a  criminal  m  her 
presence ;  and  yet  she  came  forward  to  tender  on  evi- 
dence that  was  to  consign  me  to  a  disgraceful  sentence. 
My  vile  prosecutor  had,  moreover,  the  encouragement^ 
the  sanction  of  his  colonel  throughout,  and  by  him  he  was 
upheld  in  every  contemptible  charge  his  ingentiity  could 
devise.  Do  you  not  anticipate  the  result  ? — I  was  found 
guilty,  and  dismissed  the  service. 

"What  agonies  of  mind  I  endured, — ^what  bumhag 
tears  I  nightly  shed  upon  a  pillow  I  was  destuied  to  press 
in  freezing  loneliness^ — what  hours  of  solitude  I  passed, 
far  from  the  haunts  of  my  fellow-men,  and  iomung  plans 
of  vengeance, — ^it  would  take  much  longer  time  to  relate 
than  f  have  actually  browed  on  my  unhappy  history, 
To  comprehend  their  extent  and  force  you  must  under- 
stand the  heart  of  fire  in  which  the  ^p  sense  of  in- 
jury  had  taken  root;  but  the  night  wears  away,  and 
briefly  told  must  he  the  remainder  of  my  .tale.  -The  re- 
bellion of  forty.five  saw  me  in  arms  in  the  Scottish 
ranks;  and,  in  one  instance,  opposed  to  the  regiment 
from  which -I  had  been  so  ignominiously  expelled.  Never 
did  revenge  glow  like  a  living  fire  in  the  heart  of  man  as 
it  did  in  mine ;  for  the  eflTcct  of  my  long  brooding  in  soli- 
tude had  been  to  inspire  me  with  a  detestation,  not  mere- 
ly for  those  who  had  been  most  rancorous  in  their  enmity, 
but  for  every  thing  that  wore  the  unifonn,  from  the  com- 
manding omcer  dovvn  to  the  meanest  private.  Every 
blow  that  I  deal*,  every  life  that  I  sacrificed,  was  an. in- 
sult washed  away  from  my  attainted  honour ;  but  him 
whom  I  most  sought  in  the  m6I^  I  never  could  reach. 
At  length  the  corps  to  which  I  had  attached  myself  was 
repulsed,  and  I  saw,  with  rage  in  my  heart,  that  my 
enemy  still  lived  to  triumph  in  the  fruit  of  his  villany. 

**  Although  I  was  grown  considerably  in  stature  at  this 

ririod,  and  was  otherwise  greatly  altered  in  appearance* 
had  been  recognised  in  the  action  by  numbers  of  the 
regiment;  and,  mdeed,  more  than  once  I  had,  in  the  in- 
toxication of  my  rage,  accompanied  the  blow  that  slew  or 
maimed  one  of  my  former  associates  with  a  declaration 
of  the  name  of  him  who  inflicted  it.  The  consequenco. 
was,  I  was  denounced  as  a  rebel  and  ai\  outlaw,  and  a 
price  was  put  upon  my  head.  Accustomed,  however,  as 
I  had  evet  been,  to  rocks  and  fastnesses,  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  those  who  were  sent  in 
pursuit  of  me;  and  thus  compelled  to  live  wholly  apart 
from  my  species,  I  at  length  teamed  to  hate  them,  and  to 
know  that  man  is  the  only  enemy  of  man  upon  earth. 

"A  change  now  oame  ov^r  the  spirit  of  my  vengeance ; 
for  about  this  period  your  mother  died.  She  was  ue  only 
being  I  had  ever  looked  upon  with  fondness ;  and  deeply 
even  as  I  had  been  injured  by  her,  I  wept  her  memory 
with  many  a  scalding  tear.  This,  however,  only  in- 
creaised  my  hatred  for  him  who  had  rioted  in  her  beauty 
and  supplanted  me  in  her  devotednees.  I  had  the  means 
of  learmng^  ocoasionaUy,  all  that  passed  in  the  regiment, 
and  the  same  account  that  brought  me  the  news  of  your 
mother*s  death,  also  gave  me  the  intelligence  that  three 
children  had  been  the  fruit  of  her  union  with  De  Haldi- 
I  heard  moreover,  (and  this  gave  me  pleasure,) 


mar. 


that  their  ftither  doated  on  them ;  ana  from  that  moment 
I  resolved  to  turn  his  cup  of  joy  into  bitterness,  even  as  he 
had  turned  mine.  I  no  longer  sought  his  life ;  for  tho 
jealousy  that  had  half  irop^ed  that  thirst  existed  no 
longer :  but,  deeming  his  cold  nature  at  least  accessible 
through  his  parental  affi^Ttion,  I  was  resolved  that  in  his 
children  he^should  suffer  a  portion  of  the  agonies  he  had 
inflicted  on  me.  I  waited,  however,  until  they  should 
be  grown  up  to  an  age  when  the  heart  of  the  parent 
would  be  more  likely  to  mourn  their  loss ;  and  then  I 
was  determined  my  vengeance  should  bo  complete. 

**  Circumstances  singularly  favoured  my  design.  Many 
years  aflerwards,  the  regiment  formed  one  of  the  expedi" 
tion  against  Quebec  under  General  Wolib.  They  wero 
commanded  by  your  father,  who,  in  the  course  of  promo- 
tion, had  obtained  the  lieutenant-colonelcy;  and  I  ob- 
served by  the  army  list,  that  a  suboltomof  the  same  name. 
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whom  I  pretfumed  to  b^  his  eldest  son,  was  in  the  corps. 
Here  was  a  field  for  my  vengeance  beyond  any  I  could 
have  hoped  for.  I  contrived  to  pass  over  into  Cornwall, 
the  ban  of  outlawry  being  still  unrepealed  :  and  having 
procured  fh>m  my  brother  a  sum  sufficient  for  my  necessi. 
ties,  and  bade  him  an  eternal  farewell,  embarked  in  a  fish- 
ing-boat for  the  coast  of  France,  whence  I  subsequently 
took  a  passage  to  this  country.  At  Montreal  I  found  the 
French  genecali  who  gladly  received  my  allegiance  as  a 
subject  of  France,  apd  gave  me  a  commission  in  one  of 
the  ptovincial  corps  that  usually  served  in  concert  with 
our  Indian  allies.  With  the  general  I  soon  became  a  fit- 
vourite ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  confidence,  at  the  attack  on 
Quebec,  he  entrusted  me  with  the  command  of  a  detached 
irregular  force,  consisting  partly  of  Canadians  and  t>artly 
of  uidians,  intended  to  harass  the  flanks  of  Ihe  Bfitisli 
army.  This  crave  me  an  opportunity  of  being  at  what- 
ever point  of  the  field  I  might  think  most  favourable  to  my 
design ;  and  I  was  too  &miliar  with  the  detested  uniform 
of  the  r^g^ment  not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it  fVom  afar, 
In  a  word,  Clara,  for  I  am  weary  of  my  own  tale,  in  that 
engagement  I  had  an  opportunity  of  recogniBing  your 
brother.  He  struck  me  by  his  martial  appearance  as  he 
encouraged  his  grenadiers  to  the  attack  of  the  French 
columns ;  and,  as  I  turned  my  eye  upon  him  in  admira- 
tion, I  was  stung  to  the  soul  by  his  resemblance  to  his 
fathen  Vengeance  thrilled  throughout  every  fibre  of  my 
firame  at  that  moment  The  opportunity  I  had  long 
■ought  was  at  length  arrived ;  and  already,  in  anticipa^ 
tion,  I  enjoyed  the  conquest  his  fidl  would  occasion  to  my 
enemy.  I  rushed  within  a  few  feet  of  my  victim ;  but 
the  buliet  aimed  at  his  heart  was  received  in  the  breast  of 
a  faithflil  soldier,  who^ad  flown  to  intercept  it.  How  I 
cursed  the  meddler  for  his  officiousness  !** 

^  Oh,  that  soldier  was  your  nephew,**  eagerly  inter- 
rupted Clara,  pointins^  towards  her  companion,  who  had 
fallen  into  a  profound  slumber,  ^  the  husband  of  this  un- 
fortunate woman.  Frank  Hailoway  (for  by  that  name 
was  he  alone  known  in  the  regiment)  loved  my  brother 

though   he  had  been  of  the  same  blood.    He  it  was 


as 


who  flew  to  receive  the  ball  that  was  destined  for  ano- 
thcr.  But  I  nursed  him  on  his  couch  of  Buffering,  and 
with  my  own  hands  prepared  his  food  and  dressed  his 
wound.  Oh,  if  pity  can  touch  your  heart  (and  I  will  not 
believe  that  a  heart  that  once  relt  as  you  say  yours  has 
felt,  can  be  inaccessible  to  pity,)  let  the  recollection  of 
your  nephew*s  devotedness  to  my  mother's  child  disarm 
you  of  vengeance,  and  induce  you  to  restore  us  !** 

•*  Never?'  thundered  Wacousta, — **  neVer !  The  very 
circumstance  you  have  now  named  is  an  additional  incen- 
tive to  my  venfifeanlbe.  My  nephew  saved  the  life  of  your 
brother  at  the  hazard  of  bis  own;  and  how  has  he  been 
rewarded  for  the  generous  deed?  By  an  ignominious 
death,  inflicted,  pernaps,  for  some  offence  not  more  disho- 
nouring than  those  which  have  thrown  me  an  outcast 
upon  these  wilds ;  and  that  at  the  command  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  ^ther  of  him  whose  life  he  was  fool 
enough  to  preserve.  Yet,  what  but  ingratitude  of  the 
grosTCSt  nature  could  a  Morton  expect  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bdse  family  of  De  Haldimar !  I'hey  were  destined  to  be 
our  bane,  and  well  have  they  fulfilled  the  end  for  which 
they  were  created." 

^  Almighty  Providence,**  aspirated  the  sinking  Clara, 
08  she  turned  her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven ;  "  can  it  be 
that  the  human  heart  can.  undergo  such  change  ?  Can 
this  be  the  being  who  once  loved  my  mother  with  a 
purity  and  tenderness  of  affection  that  angels  themselves 
might  hallow  with  approval;  or  is  all  that  I  have  heard 
but  a  bewildering  dream  ?*'  , 

**No,  Clara,**  calmly  and  even  solemnly  returned  the 
warrior ;  "  it  is  no  dream,  but  a  reality*-a  sad,  dreadful, 
heart-rending  reality ;  yet,  if  I  am  that  altered  being,  to 
whom  is  the  change  to  be  ascribed  ?  Who  turned  the 
generous  current  of  my  blood  into  a  river  of  overflowing 
gall  ? — ^Your  &ther !  But  these  are  idle  words.  What  I 
have  been,  you  know ;  what  I  now  am,  and  through  what 
agency  I  have  been  rendered  what  I  now  am,  you  know 
a&o.  Not  more  fixed  is  fate  than  my  purpose.  Your 
brother  dies  even  on  the  spot  on  which  my  nephew  died ; 
and  you,  Clara,  shall  be  my  bride ;  and  the  first  thing 
your  children  shall  be  taught  to  lisp  shall  be  curses  on 
the  vile  name  of  De  Haldimar  !** 

^  Once  more,  in  the  name  of  my  sainted  mother,  I  im- 
plore  yon  to  have  mercy,**  shrieked  the  unhappy  Clara. 
**  Oh  !**  she  continued  with  vehement  supplicatiout  **  let 
the  days  of  your  early  love  be  brought  back  to  your  me- 
mory, that  your  heart  may  be  softened ;  and  cui  yourself 
not  wholly  off  from  yonr  God,  by  the  commission  of 
such  dreadful  outrages.  Again,  I  conjure  you,  restore  us 
to  my  &ther.** 
**  Never  r*  savagely   repeated   Wacousta.     **I   have 


passed  years  of  torture  in  the  hope  of  such  an  hour  as 
this;  and  now  that  fruition  is  within  my  grasp,  may  I 
perish  if  I  forego  it !  Ha,  sir  !**  turning  from  the  almost 
Hiinting  Clara  to  ^r  Everard,  who  had  listened  with  deep 
attention  to  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man; — ^"for 
this,**  and  he  thrust  aside  the  breast  of  his  hunting  coat, 
exhibiting^ the  scar  ef  a  long  but  superficial  wound, — for 
this  do  you  owe  me  a  severe  reckoning.  I  would  recom- 
mend you,  however,** — and  he  spoae  in  mockery, — 
**  when  next  you  drive  a  weapon  into  the  chest  of  an  un-, 
resisting  enemy,  to  be  more  certain  of  your  aim.  Had 
that  been  as  true  as  the  blow  from  the  butt  of  your  rifle, 
I  should  not  have  lived  to  triumph  in  this  hour.  I  little 
deemed,**  he  pursued,  still  addressing  the  nearly  heart- 
broken  officer  in  the  same  insolent  strain,  ^  that  my  in- 
trigue with  that  dark-eyed  daughter  of  the  old  Canadian 
would  have  been  the  means  of  throwing  your  companion 
so  speedily  into  my  power,  after  his  first  narrow,  escape. 
Your  disguise  was  well  managed^  I  confess;  and  but 
that  there  is  an  instinct  about  me,  enabling  me  to  disco- 
ver a  De  Haldimax,  as  a  hound  does  the  deer,  by  scent, 
you  might  have  succeeded  in  passing  for  what  you  ap- 
peared. But*'  (and  his  tone  suddenly  changed  its  irony 
for  fierceness)  **  to  the  point,  sir.  That  you  are  the 
lover  of  this  ffirl  I  clearly  perceive,  and  death  were  pre- 
ferable to  a  ufe  embittered  by  the  recollection  that  she 
whom  we  love  reposes  in  the  arms  of  another.  No  such 
kindness  is  meant  you,  however.  To-morrow  you  shall 
return  to  the  fort ;  and,  when  there,  you  may  tell  your 
colonel,  that,  in  exchange  for  a  certain  miniature  and 
letters,  which,  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  I  dropped  in  ]ua 
apartment,  some  ten  days  since,  Sir  Reginald  Morton, 
the  outlaw,  has  taken  Lis  daughter  Clara  to  wife,  but 
without  the  solemnisation  of  Oiose  tedious  forms  that 
bound  himself  in  accursed  union  with  her  mother.  Oh ! 
what  would  I  not  give,"  he  continued  bitterly,  **  to  wit- 
fiess  the  pang  inflicted  on  his  fidse  heart,  vt^hen  first  the 
damning  truth  arrests  his  ear.  Never  did  I  know  the 
triumph  of  my  power  until  now ;  for  what  revenge  can 
be  half  so  sweet  as  that  which  attains  a  loathed  enemy 
through  the  dishonour  of  his  child  ?  But,  hark !  what 
mean  those  sounds  ?" 

A  loud  yelling  was  now'  heard  at  some  distance  in  rear 
of  the  tent  Presently  the  bounding  of  many  feet  on  the 
turf  was  distinguishable ;  and  then,  at  intervals,  the  pe- 
culiar cry  that  announces  the  escape  of  a  prisoner. 
Wacousta  started  to  his  feet,  and  fiercely  grasping  his 
tomahawk,  advanced  to  the  fi-ont  of  the  tent,  where  he 
seemed  to  listen  for  a  moment  attentively,  as  if  endeavour- 
ing to  catch  the  direction  of  the  pursuit. 

'^Ha!  by  heaven!**  he  exclaimed,  ** there  must  be 
treachery  m  this,  or  yon  slippery  captain  would  not  so 
soon  be  at  his  flight  a^ain,  bound  as  1  had  bound  him." 
Then  uttering  a  deafening  yell,  and  rushing  past  Sir 
Everard,  near  whom  he  paused  an  instant,  as  lif  unde- 
cided whether  he  should  not  first  dispose  of  him,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  he  flew  with  the  speed  of  an  ante- 
lope  in  the  mrection  in  which  he  was  guided  by  the  gra- 
duaUy  receding  sounds. 

. "  The  knife,  Miss  de  Haldimar,**  exclaimed  Sir  Eve- 
rard, afler  a  few  moments  of  breathless  and  intense 
anxiety.  **  See,  there  is  one  in  the  belt  that  Ellen  HaUoway 
has  girt  around  her  loins.  Quick,  for  heaven*8  sake, 
quick ;  our  only  chance  of  safety  is  in  this.** 

With  an  activity  arising  from  her  despair,  the  unhappy 
Clara  sprang  firom  the  rude  couch  on  which  she  had 
been  len  by  iVacousta,  and  stooping  over  the  form  of  the 
maniac,  extended  her  hand  to  remove  the  weapon  from 
her  side ;  but  Ellen,  who  had  been  awakened  fix>m  her 
long  slumber  by  Ihe  yells  just  uttered,  seemed  resolute  to 
prevent  it  A  struggle  for  its  possession  now  ensued  be- 
tween these  frail  and  delicate  beinirs ;  in  which  Clara, 
however,  had  the  advantage,  not  omy  from  the  recum- 
bent j>06ition  of  her  opponent,  but  from  the  greater  se- 
curity of  her  ^asp.  At  length,  witlia  violent  effort,  she 
contrived  to  disengage  it  frt>m  the  sheath,  around  which 
Ellen  had  closely  clasped  both  her  hands ;  but,  with  the 
quickness  of  thought^  the  latter  were  again  clenched 
round  the  naked  made,  and  without  any  other  evident 
motive  than  what  originated  in  the  obstinacy  of  her  mad- 
ness, the  unfortunate  woman  fiercely  attempted  to  vnrest 
it  away.  In  the  act  of  doing  so,  her  hands  were  dread- 
fully cut ;  and  Clara,  shock^  at  the  sight  of  the  blood 
she  had  been  the  means  of  shedding,  lost  all  the  energy 
she  had  summoned,  and  avaik  senseless  at  the  feet  of  the 
maniac,  who  now  began  to  utter  the  most  piteous  cries. 
*^  Oh,  God,  we  are  lost,  cxdaimed  Sir  E«verard ;  the 
voice  of  that  wretched  woman  has  alarmed  our  enemy, 
and  even  now  I  liear  him  approaching.  Quick,  Clara, 
give  me  the  knife.  But  no,  it  is  now  too  late ;  he  is  here.** 
At  that  instant,  the  dark  iorm  of  a  warrior  rushed 


noiselessly  to  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  The  oflScer 
turned  his  eyes  in  desperation  on  his  enemy,  but  a  single 
glance  was  sufficient  to  assure  him  it  was  not  Wacousta. 
The  Indian  paused  not  in  his  course,  but  passing  dose 
round  the  tree  to  which  the  baronet  was  attached,  made  a 
circular  movement,  that  brought  him  in  a  line  with  the 
direction  that  had  been  taken  by  h)3  enemy ;  and  again 
they  were  lefl  alone. 

A  new  fear  now  oppressed  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate 
Valletort,  even  to  agony :  Qara  still  lay  senseless,  speedi. 
less  before  him ;  and  his  impression  was,llhat,  in  the 
struggle,  Ellen  Hailoway  had  murdered  her.  The 
latter  yet  continued  her  cries ;  and,  as  she  held  up  ber 
hands,  he  could  see  by  the  fire-light  they  were  covered 
with  blood.  An  instinctive  impulse  caused  him  to 
bound  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  motionless 
Clara;  when,  to.  his  infinite  surprise  and  joy,  he  disco- 
vered the  cord,  which  had  bound  him  to  the  tree,  to  be 
severed.  The  Indian  who  had  just  passed  had  evidently 
been  his  deliverer ;  and  a  sudden  flash  of  reeollection  re- 
called the  figure  of  the  warrior  that  had  escaped  from  the 
schooner  aiul  was  supposed  to  have  leaped  into  the  canoe 
of  Oucanasta  at  the  moment  when  Madeline  de  Haldi 
mar  was  removed  into  that  of  the  Canadian. 

In  a  transport  of  conflicting  feelings,  Su:  Everard  oow 
raised  the  insensible  Clara  from  the  around ;  and,  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  she  had  sustainea  no  serious  injatj* 
prepared  for  a  flight  which  he  felt  to  be  desperate,  if  not 
altogether  hopeless.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  Umt, 
for  the  cries  of  the  wretched  Ellen  increased  in  violeiioe, 
as  she  seemed  sensible  she  was  about  to  be  left  ntleriy 
alone ;  and  ever  and  anon,  although  afar  off,  yet  evi- 
dently drawing  nearer,  was  to  be  heard  the  fierce  de- 
nouncing yell  of  Wacousta.  The  spot  ou  wfaieb  the 
offieer  stood,  was  not  far  from  that  whence  his  uaforto- 
nate  friend  had  commenced  his  flight  on  the  first  memo- 
rable occasion  ;  and  as  the  moon  shone  brightly  in  the 
cbudless  heavens,  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the 
course  he  was  to  pursue.  Dashing  down  the  steep, 
therefore,  with  all  the  speed  his  beloved  burden  wooid 
enable  him  to  aUain,  he  made  immediately  for  the  hndgs 
over  which  his  only  chance  of  safety  lay. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  however,  that,  indoeed 
either  by  the  malice  of  her  insanity,  or  really  terrified 
at  the  loneliness  of  her  position,  the  wretched  EHeo 
Hailoway  had  likewise  quitted  the  tent,  and  now  fol- 
lowed close  in  the  rear  of  the  fugitives,  still  uttering 
the  same  piercing  cries  of  anguish.    The  voice  of  Wa- 
cousta was  also  again  heard  in  the  distance ;  and  Sir 
Evefard  had  the  inexpressible  horror  to  find  that  guided 
by  the  shrieks  of  the  maniac  woman,  he  was  now  shap- 
ing his  course,  not  to  the  tent  where  he  had  led  his  pri- 
soners,  but  in  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  bridge, 
where  he  evidently  hoped  to  intercept  them.    Awaj-ejof 
the  extreme  disadvantages  under  which  he  laboured  in 
a  competition  of  speed  with  his  active  enemy,  the  un- 
happy officer  would  have  here  terminated  the  struggle, 
had  he  not  been  partially  sustained  by  the  hope  that  the 
detachment  prayed  for-  by  De  Haldimar,  through  the 
friendly  young  chief,  to  whom  he  owed  his  own  libera- 
tion, might  be  about  this  time  on  its  way  to  attempt 
their  rescue.    This  thought  supported  his  faltering  re- 
solution, although  nearly  exhausted  with  hb  efforts — 
compelled,  as  he  was,  to  sustain  the  motionless  form  of 
the  slowly  leviving  Clara;  and  he  again  braced  bimse^ 
to  the  unequal  flight.    The  moon  stiU  shone  beautifoUy 
briffht,  and  he  could  now  distinctly  see  the  bridge  over 
which  he  was  to  pass;  but  notwithstandinsr  he  strained 
bb  eyes  as  he  advanced,  no  veeti^  of  a  British  unifiMm 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  open  space  that  lay  beyond.   Once 
he  turned  to  regard  his  pursuers.    Ellen  was  a  few 
yards  only  in  his  rear;  and  considerably  beyond  her 
rose,  in  tall  relief  against  the  heavens,  the  gigantio  foren 
of  tlic  warrior.    The  pursuit  of  the  latter  was  now  om^ 
ducted  with  a  silence  that  terrified  even  more  than  the 
yells  he  had  previously  uttered;  and  he  gained  so  rapid- 
ly on  his  victims,  that  the  tread  of  his  large  feet  was 
now  distinctly  audible.    Again  the  officer^  with  despeic 
in  bis  heart,  made  the  most  incredible  exertions  to  reach 
the  bridge;  without  seeming  to  reflect  that,  even  when 
there,  no  security  was  offered  him  against  his  en^^ny* 
Once,  as  he  drew  nearer,  he  fancied  he  saw  the  d^^k. 
heads  of  human  beings  peering  from  under  that  pa^^  ^^ 
the  arch  which  had  atibrded  cover  to  De  Haldimar   ^^^ 
himself  on  the  memoirable  occasion  of  their  depaf^^, 
with  the  Canadian ;  and,  convinced  that  the  warric^ 
Wacousta  had  been  sent  there  to  lie  in  ambuscader 
intercept  his  retreat,  his  hopes  were  utterly  paraly 
.and  although  he  stopped  not,  his  flight  was  rather 
chanical  than  the  fruit  of  any  systematic  plan  of  eac^^^' 
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H«  bad  BOW  gained  the  extremity  of  the  bridge,  wtlb 
mien  HallowmT  and  WaooosU  doee  in  bis  rear,  vben 
amddeoly  the  heads  of  many  men  were  onoe  more  dts- 
tingatshable,  even  in  ibe  sbadow  of  the  arch  that  over- 
hong  the  sandi  of  t^  mer.  Three  indiridnals  detached 
themselves  from  the  ^roop,  and  leaping  upon  the  Ihrther 
eairemiiy  of  the  hridge,  moved  rapidly  to  meet  him. 
Meanwhile  tlie  baronet  had  stopped  soddeoly,  as  if  in 
doabt  whether  to  advance  or  to  recede.  His  suspense 
was  but  momentary.  Althoogh  the  persons  of  these 
men  were  disguised  as  Indian  warriors,  the  broad  moon- 
%fat  that  beamed  foil  on  their  ooontenaooea  disclosed 
the  weU-cemembered  features  of  BleastngtMi,  Erskine, 
and  Charles  de  HaldimaT.  The  latUr  tpraag  belorer  bU 
eeeapaniona»  and,  uttering  a  cry  of  joy,  tank  in  speech- 
leas  agony  on  the  neck  of  his  ftill  oneonseions  sister. 

^  For  God^s  sake,  free  me,  De  HaJdimar  !**  eiolairood 
the  eat^ted  baronet,  disengaging  his  charge  from  the 
•iBbrace  of  his  friend.  **  Tlus  is  no  mooMnt  for  gratv- 
lation.  Erskine,  fitesfii^gton,  see  yon  not  who  is  behind 
sae  t  Be  upon  year  gnard ;  defesld  year  lives  !"  And 
as  be  spdke,  he  rushed  forward  with  &int  and  tottering 
aieps  to  phbce  his  companions  between  the  anhapiiy  girl 
and  the  dai^ier  that  threatened  her. 

The  svrorcb  of  the  oflScero  weie drawn;  but  instead 
of  advancing  upon  the  fermidaUe  being,  who  stood  as  it 
paimiysed  at  this  noezpected  rencontre,  the  two  seniors 
contented  themsdves  with  assuming  a  defensive  attitude, 
— ^retiring  sfewly  and  graduaUy  towards  the  other  ex- 
tiemity  of  the  bridge. 

Ovcmime  l»f  his  emotion,  Charles  de  Haldimar  had 
not  notioed  this  acdon  of  his  companions,  and  stood  ap- 
pareotly  riveted  to  the  spot.  The  voioe  of  Bleesington 
oslbng  on  lum  by  name  to  retire,  seemed  to  arouse  the 
dormant  fmnsriousnipss  of  the  unhappy  maniac^  She  ut- 
tered a  piercing  shriek,  and  ^viziging  forward,  sank  on 
hst  knees  at  his  foet,  exclaiming,  as  she  forcibly  detained 
him  hy  his  dress 

**-  Aimljfbty  Heaven !  where  aoi  1 7  snrelv  that  was 
G^iteia  Ae^aington^a  kitid  v<ttoe  I  beard ;  and  yoo^-you 
are  Charles  de  Hai<limar.  Oh !  mve  my  husband ;  plead 
for  him  wtth.^oor  fitfaer!^— but  no,**  she  continued 
wikDyv— ^  he  is  dead — he  is  murdered !    Behold  these 

^nds all  covered  with  his  Uood!  Oh! ^ 

"  Ha!  another  De  Hal^mar  !**  exdaimed  Waoousta, 

neovering  his  slunibenng  eneiries,  *'this  spot  seems  in. 

deed  fitted  for  oar  zneethig.    More  than  -thrice  have  I 

been  baulked  of  my  just  revenge,  but  now  will  I  secure 

IL    Tims,  EBen,  die  1  avenge  your  husband's  and  my 

Af^^hew^s  tee^    My  own  wrongs  demand  another  aa- 

en6oe.    But,bal  where b  she?  where  is  Qara?  where 

is  my  bride  7" 

Boondiiig  over  the  lEAted  De  Hsldimar,  who  lay,  even 

in  death,  fomly  c2a«ped  in  the  embrace  of  the  wretched 

EHen,  the  Stree  man  dashed  furiously  forward  to  renew 

hk  pmsait  of  the  fugitives.    But  suddenly  the  extremity 

sf  ae  bridge  was  mied  with  a  colunm  of  armed  men, 

thatkept  issuing  from  the  arch  beneath.    Sensible  of  his 

danger,  he  soiu|nt  to  make  good  hb  retreat ;  but  when 

be  tnrned  for  the  purpose,  the  same  formidable  array  met 

hii  view  at  the  opposite  extremttv  (  and  both  parties  now 

rapifly  advaaoed  in  double  qui(^  time,  evid^itly  with  a 

tiew  df  elooBg  upon  and  taking  him  prisoner.    In  thb 

Asama,  his  only  hope  was  in  uie  assistaiice  that  might 

be  rendered  him  by  hb  warriors.    A  yell,  so  terrific  as 

lobe  ifiatinctfy  beard  in  the  fort  itself  trarst  from  hb.  vast 

cAkH,  and  rbded  in  prokmged  echoes  through  the  forest. 

It  was  fointly  answered  fi'om  the  encampment,  and  met 

•  by  d^  but  noiseless  corses  from  the  exasperated  soldiery, 

iraoni  lbs  sight  c€  their  murdered  officer  was  momenta- 

my  working  into  ftenzy. 

*  KiB  him  not,  for  yowir  lives ! — ^I  oommand  you,  men, 
kiB  him  not !"  muttered  Captain  Blessin^rton  with  sup- 

Ced  passion,  as  hia  troops  were  preparing  to  immolate 
on  their  i^iislering  bayonets.    ^  Such  a  death  were, 
iiieed,  mercy  to  such  a  villain.'* 

^  ''Ba!  %a  I** laogfaed  Waoousta  in  bitter  scorn ;  **•  who 
b  thera  «f  an  your  accursed  regiment  who  will  dxm  to 
tske  him  alive?"  Then  brandishing  hb  tomahawk 
sroosd  hio^  to  prevent  their  finally  closing,  he  dealt  hb 
blowa  wi^  eoeh  astonishing  velocity,  that  no  unguarded 
point  was  left  about  hb  person ;  and  more  than  one  sol- 
<&er  was  brooght  to  the  earth  in  the  course  of  the  unequal 
itrmle. 

^'l^G— d!"  said  Captain  Erskine,  •« are  the  two  best 
enmpswies  of  the  regiment  to  be  kept  at  ba^  \rr  a  single 

me  on  ye,.fonows!    If  his  hands  are 


too  mmMj  for  yon,  lay  him  by  the  heeb.** 

Tfab  raae  was  practised  with  success.  In  attempting 
to  defaid  hiiifif  from  the  attack  of  those  who  sought  to 
<hrav  Mm  down,  the  warrior  ueoessarily  left  hb  upper 


person  expdeed ;  when  advantage  was  taken  to  close  with 
him  and  deprive  him  of  the  play  of  his  arms.  It  was 
not,  however,  without  eonsiderable  difficnlty,  that  they 
succeeded  in  disarming  and  binding  hb  hands;  after 
which  a  strong  cord  being  fastened  round  hie  waist,  he 
was  tightly  lashed  to  a  g^un,  which,  contrary  to  the  ori- 
ginal intention  of  the  governor,  had  been  sent  out  with  the 
expedition.  The  retreat  of  the  detachment  then  com- 
menced rafndly ;  but  it  was  not  without  being  hotly  pur. 
■ued  by  the  b^id  of  warriors  the  yell  of  Waoousta  had 
summoned  in  pursuit,  that  they  finally  gained  the  fatii 
under  what  foelings  of  sorrow  for  the  fi^  of -an  officer 
so  beloved,  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  imagine. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  dawned  on  fow  who  had 
pressed  their  customary  oouchee— on  none^  whoee  foverish 
pube  and  bloodshot  eje  foiled  to  attest  the  utter  sleepless- 
ness  in  vrfaich  the  night  had  been  paseed.  Numerous 
groups  of  men  were  to  be  seen  f^ssembling  after  the  re- 
veille, in  various  parts  of  the  barrack  sc^uare — those  who 
had  borne  a  part  in  the  recent  expedition  commingling 
with  those  who  had  not,  and  recounting  to  the  latter,  with 
raoumfiil  lode  and  voice,  the  circumstances  eonnected 
with  the  bereavement  of  their  universally  lamented  offi- 
cer. As  none,  however,  had  seen  the  blow  struck  that 
deprived  him  of  lifo,  although  each  had  heard  the  frantic 
exolamatiaDs  of  a  voice  that  had  been  recognised  for  El- 
len HaUowapr's,  iiMioh  of  the  marveltous  was  necessarily 
mixed  up  with  truth  in  their  narrative^— 4onie  positively 
affirming  Mr.  de  l&ddimar  had  not  onoe  quitted  hb  party, 
and  declaring  that  nothing  short  of  a  supernatural  agmcy 
could  have  transported  lua»  unnoticed  to  the  fttel  spot, 
where,  in  their  advance,  they  had  beheld  him  murdered. 
The  shigular  appearance  of  Ellen  Hhlloway  abo,  at  that 
moment,  on  the  very  bridge  on  which  she  had  pronounc- 
ed her  curse  on  the  fiunily  of  De  Haldimar,  axui  in  com 
pany  vrith  the  terriUe  and  mysterious  being  who  had 
borne  her  off  in  triumph  on  that  occasion  to  the  forest, 
and  under  circumstances  oalcubted  to  excite  the  most  su- 
perstitions impressions,  was  not  without  iti  weight  in 
detenfiining  their  rode  speculations ;  and  all  concurred 
in  opinion,  that  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  young  officer 
was  a  judgment  on  their  colonel  for  the  little  mercy  he 
had  extended  to  the  noble-hearted  Halloway. 

Then  followed  allusion  to  their  cap^ve,  whose  gigantic 
stature  and  efforts  at  escape,  tremendous  even  as  the  lat- 
ter  were,  were  duly  exaggerated  by  each,  with  the  very 
budable  view  c^  cbiming  a  proportionste  share  of  credit 
for  hb  own  individual  exertions;  andmapy  and  Marions 
were  the  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  manner  of  death 
he  should  be  made  to  suffisr.  Among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  orators  were  those  with  whom  our  readers 
have  already  made  sHgfat  acquaintance  in  our  account  of 
the  sortie  by  Captain  Ersldne's  company  for  the  recovery 
of  the  supposed  body  of  Frederick  de  Haldimar.  One 
was  for  impaling  him  alive,  and  setting  him  up  to  rot  on 
the  platform  ab^  the  gate.  Another  for  blowing  him 
from  the  muazle  of  a  twenty-four  pounder,  into  the.cen- 
tre  of  the  first  band  of  Indtans  that  approached  the  fort, 
that  thus  perceiving  they  had  lost  the  strength  and  sinew 
of  their  cunning  war,  they  might  be  the  more  easily  in- 
duoed  to  propose  terms  of  peace.  A  third  was  of  opin- 
ion he  ought  to  be  chained  to  the  top  of  the  flag-staff,  as 
a  target,  to  be  shot  at  with  arrows  only,  contrivmg  never 
to  touch  a  mortal  part  A  fourth  would  have  Imd  him 
tied  naked  over  the  sharp  spikes  that  oonstitnted  the 
chevanx-de-friie  garnishing  the  sides  of  the  drawbridge. 
Elach  devised  some  new  death — proposed  some  new  tor- 
ture ;  but  all  were  of  opinion,  that  simply  to  be  shot,  or 
even  to  be  hanged,  was  too  mercifol  a  punishment  for  the 
wretch  who  h^  so  wantonly  and  inhumanly  butchered 
the  kind-hearted,  gentle-mannered  officer,  whom  they  had 
almost  all  known  and  loved  from  hb  very  boyhood ;  and 
they  looked  forward,  with  mingled  anxiety  and  ven- 
geance, to  the  moment'  when,  sumradned  as  it  was  ex- 
pected he  shortly  would  be,  before  the  assembled  garri- 
son,  he  would  be  made  to  expiate  the  atrocity  with  bis 
bk>od. 

While  the  men  thus  gave  indulgence  to  their  indigna- 
tion and  their  grief,  their  officers  were  ev^n  more  pain- 
fiilly  affected.  The  body  of  the  ill-foted  Charles  had 
been  borne  to  hb  apartment,  where,  divested  of  its  dis- 
guise, it  had  again  been  inducted  in  sueh  apparel  as  was 
deemed  suited  to  the  purpose.  Extended  on  the  very  bed 
on  which  he  lay  at  the  moment  when  she,  whose  maniac 
raving,  and  forcible  detention,  had  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  hb  destruction*  had  preferred  her  wild  but  fruit- 
less  supplication  for  mercy,  he  exhibited,  even  in  death, 
the  same  delicate  beauty  that  had  characterised  him  on 


that  occasion ;  yet,  with  a  mildness  and  serenity  of  ex- 
pression  on  his  still,  pale  fbatnres,  strongly  in  contrast 
with  the  agitation  and  glow  of  excitement  that  then  db- 
tingnished  nim. 

Around  the  bed  were  grouped  nearly  all  the  officers, 
standing  in  attitudes  indicative  of  anxiety  and  interest, 
and  gazing  moomfhlly  on  the  pbcid  features  of  their  ill- 
fated  friend.  AH,  ou  entering,  moved  noiselessly  over 
the  rude  floor,  as  though  fbarftil  of  disturbing  the  repose 
of  one  who  merely  slumbered  ;  and  the  some  precaution 
was  extended  to  the  brief  but  hcart-feh  expressions  of 
sorrow  that  passed  fh)m  one  to  the  other,  as  they  gated 
on  an  that  remained  of  the  gentle  De  Haldimar. 

GraduaBy  the  officers  moved  away  in  the  same  noise- 
less manner  they  had  approached,  either  in  pursuance  of 
their  several  duties,  or  to  make  their  toilet  of  the  morning. 
Two  only  of  their  number  remained  near  the  couch  of 
death. 

**Poor  unfortunate  De  Hal^marT  observed  one  of 
these,  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  speaking  to  himself;  ^  too 
fatally,  indeed,  have  your  forebodings  been  realised ;  and 
what  I  considered  as  the  mere  despondency  of  a  mind 
crushed  into  feebleness  by  an  accumulation  of  suffering, 
was,  afler  all,  but  the  first  presentiment  of  a  death  no 
human  power  might  avert  By  heaven !  I  would  give 
up  half  my  own  &ing  to  be  able  to  reanimate  that  form 
<mce  more^— but  the  wish  b  vain." 
^  **  Who  shall  announce  the  intelligence  to  hb  sister?" 
sighed  hb  companion.  **•  Never  wul  that  already  neariy 
heart-broken  girl  be  able  to  survive  the  shock  of  her 
brother's  deatE  BleBsin|;ton,  you  alone  are  fitted  to  such 
a  task ;  and,  painfbl  as  it  is,  3ron  must  undertake  it  Is 
the  colonel  apprised  of  the  dreadfid  truth,  do  you  know?" 

**  He  is.  It  was  told  him  at-  the  moment  of  our  arrival 
last  night ;  but  from  the  little  outward  emotioti  displayed 
by  him,  I  should  be  tempted  to  infor  he  had  almost  an- 
ticipated some  such  catastrophe." 

**  Poor,  poor  Charles !"  bitterly  exclaimed  Sir  Everard 
Valletort— for  it  was  he.  ••  What  would  I  not  give  to  re- 
cal  the  rude  manner  in  which  I  spumed  you  from  nie 
last  night  But,  alas !  what  could  1  do,  laden  with  such 
a  trust,  and  pursued,  without  the  power  of  defence,  by 
such  an  enemy  ?  Little,  indeed,  did  I  imagine  what  was 
so  speedily  to  be  your  doom !  Blessington,"  he  pursued, 
with  increased  emoticm,  **  it  grieves  me  to  wretchedness 
to  think  that  he,  whom  I  loved  as  though  he  had  been 
my  twin  brother,  should  have  perished  with  hb  last 
thoughts,  perhaps,  lingering  on  the  seeming  unkindness 
with  whidi  I  had  greeted  him  after  so  anxious  an  ab- 
sence." 

•*  Nay,  if  there  be  blame,  it  must  attach  to  me,"  sor- 
rowfhlly  observed  Captain  Blessington.  **  Had  Erskine 
and  myself  not  retired  before  the  savage,  as  we  did,  our 
unfortunate  friend  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
alive  at  thb  very  hour.  But  in  our  anxiety  to  draw  the 
former  into  the  ambuscade  we  had  prepared  for  him,  we 
utterly  overlooked  that  Charles  was  not  retreating  with 
us." 


**How  happened  it,"  demanded  Sir  Everard,  bis  at- 
tention naturally  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  preceding 
remarks,  **  that  you  lay  tlius  in  ambuscade,  when  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition,  as  solicited  by  Frederick  de  Hal- 
dimar, was  an  attempt  to  reach  us  in  the  encampment  of 
the  Indians?" 

**  It  certainly  vras  under  that  impression  we  left  the 
fort;  but,  on' coming  to  the  spot  whero  the  friendly  In- 
dian  lay  waiting  to  conduct  us,  he  proposed  the  plan  we 
subsequently  adopted  as  the  most  likely,  not  only  to  se- 
cure the  escape  of  the  prisoners,  whom  he  pledged  him- 
self to  liberate,  but  to  defend  ourselves  with  advantage 
against  Waoousta  and  the  immediate  guard  set  over 
them,  should  they  follow  in  pursuit  Erskine  approving, 
OS  well  as  myself,  of  the  plan,  we  halted  at  the  bridge, 
and  disposed  of  our  men  under  each  extremity ;  so  that, 
if  attacked  by  the  Indians  in  front,  we  might  bo  enabled 
to  throw  them  into  confusion  by  taking  them  in  rear,  as 
they  flung  themselves  upoli  the  bridge.  The  event  seemed 
to  answer  our  expectations.  The  aJarm  raised  in  the  en- 
campment satisfied  us  the  young  Indian  had  contrived 
to  fulfil  hb  promise ;  and  we  momentarily  looked  for  the 
appearance  of  those  whose  flight  we  naturally  supposed 
would  be  directed  towards  the  bridge.  To  our  great  sur- 
prise, however,  we  remarked  that  the  sounds  of  pursuit, 
instead  of  approaching  us,  seemed  to  take  an  opposite  di- 
rection, apparently  towards  the  point  whence  we  had 
seen  the  prisoners  disembarked  in  the  morning.  At 
length,  when  almost  tempted  to  regret  we  had  not  pushed 
boldly  on,  in  conformity  with  our  mrst  intention,  wc  heard 
^e  uirill  cries  of  a  woman ;  and^  not  long  afterwards,  the 
sounds  of  human  feet  rushing  down  the  slqpe.  What  oUr 
sensations  were,  you  may  Imagine;  for  wc  all  believed  it 
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to  be  either  Clara  or  Mudeline  de  Haldimar  fleeing  alone, 
and  pursued  by  our  ferocious  enemies.  To  show  our- 
Bclves  would,  we  were  sensible,  be  to  ensure  the  death  of 
the  pursued,  before  we  could  possibly  coiue  up ;  and,  al- 
though it  was  with  difficulty  we  repressed  the  .desure  to 
rush  forward  to  the  rescue,  our  better  judgment  prevailed. 
Finally  we  saw  you  approach,  followed  closely  by  what 
appeared  to  be  a  mere  boy  of  an  Indian,  and,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  by  the  tall  warrior  of  the  Fleur  de  lis. 
We  imagined  there  was  time  enough  for  vou  to  gain  the 
ly-idge ;  and  finding  your  more  fbnnidable  pursQer  was 
only  accompanicdby  the  youth  already  alluded  to,  con- 
ceived  at  that  moment  the  design  of  mailing  him  our 
prisoner.  Still  there  were  half  a  dozen  muskets  ready  to 
be  levelled  on  him  should  he  amu-oach  too  near  to  his 
fugitives,  or  mani^  any  other  design  than  that  of  simply 
recapturing  them.  How  well  our  pun  succeeded  you  aro 
aware ;  but,  alas  !**  ^d  he  glanced  sorrowfully  at  the 
corpse,  ^  why  was  our  success  to  be  embittered  by  so 
great  a  sacrifice  ?** 

**  Ah,  would  to  heaven  that  he  at  least  had  been  spared,^* 
sighed  Sir  Everard,  as  he  took  the  wan  white  hand  of  his 
friend  in  his  own ;  **  and  yet  I  know  not :  he  looks  so 
calm,  so  happy  in  death,  it  is  almost  selfish  to  repine  he 
has  escaped  the  horrors  that  still  await  us  in  this  dread- 
ful war&ro.  But  what  of  Frederick  and  Madeline  de 
Haldiihar  7  From  the  statement  you  have  given,  they 
must  have  been  13)erated  by  the  young  Ottawa  before  he 
came  to  me ;  yet,  what  could  have  induced  them  to  have 
t&ken  a  course  of  fliffht  so  opposite  to  that  which  promised 
their  only  chance  of  safety  r* 

^  Heaven  only  knows,**  returned  Captain  Blessington. 
**  I  fear  tliey  have  again  been  recaptured  by  the  savages; 

in  which  case  their  doom,  is  scarcely  doubtful;  unless,      ^ 

indeed,  our  prisoner  of  last  night  be  given  up  in  exchange  Lof  the  murderer  of  my  brother,  of  t£e  bver  of  my  mo- 


fbr  them.** 

♦•  Then  will  their  liberty  be  purchased  at  a  terrible 
price,**  remarked  the  baronet  **  Will  you  believe,  Bles- 
singtop,  that  that  man,  whose  enmity  to  our  colonel 
seems  almost  devilisli,  was  once,  an  officer  in  this  very 

regiment  ?'* 

^  You  astonish  me,  Valletort  Impossible  i  and  yet  it 
has  always  been  apparent  to  me  tb^y  were  once  asso- 
ciates.** 

*<  I  heard  him  relate  his  history  only  last  night  to 
Clara,  whom  he  had  the  audacity  to  sully  with  proposals 
to  become  hb  bride,**  pursued  the  baronet  ^  His  tale 
was  a  most  extraordinary  one.  He  narrated  it,  however, 
only  up  to  the  period  when  the  life  of  De  Haldimar  was 
attempted  by  him  at  Quebec  But  with  his  subsequent 
history  we  are  all  acquainted,  through  the  fame  m  his 
bloody  atrocities  in  all  the  poets  that  have  Men  into  the 
hands  of  Ponteac  That  man,  savage  and  even  fiendish 
as  ho  now  is,  was  once  possessed  of  the  noblest  qualities. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it;  but  Colonel  de  Haldimar  has 
brought  this  present  affliction  upon  himself.  At  some 
future  period  I  will  tell  you  all.** 

"Alas!**  said  Captam  Blessington,  "poor  Charles, 
then^  has  been  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  fiither*s 
errors;  and,  certainly,  the  greatest  of  th^  was  his 
dooming  tlic  unfortunate  Halfway  to  death  m  the  man- 

ncr  he  did.*' 

**  What  think  you  of  the  fact  of  Halloway  being  the 
nephew  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  both  of  high 
femily?**  demanded  Sir  Everard. 

*^  Indeed!  and  was  the  latter,  then,  dware  (^  the  con- 
nection ?** 

"  Not  until  last  night,*'  replied  Sir  Everard.  "  Some 
observations  made  by  the  wretched  wife  of  Halloway,  in 
tlie  course  of  which  she  named  his  true  name,  (which 
was  that  of  the  warrior  also,)  first  indicated  the  fact  to 
the  latter.  But,  what  became  of  that  unfortunate  crea 
ture  ? — ^vas  she  brought  in  7" 
•  •♦  I  understand  not,"  said  Captain  Blessin^rton.  "  In 
the  confusion  and  hurry  of  securing  our  prisoner,  and 
the  apprehension  of  immediate  attack  firom  bis  warriors, 
TSUcn  was  entirely  overlooked.  Some  of  mv  men  say 
they  left  her  lying,  insensible,  on  the  spot  whence  they 
hacl  raised  the  body  of  our  unfortunate  friend,  which  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  releasing  from  her  convulMvo  em- 
brace. But,  hark  I  there  is  the  first  drum  for  parade,  and 
I  have  not  yet  exchanged  my  Indian  garb." 

Captain  Blessington  now  quitted  Uie  room,  and  Sir 
Everard,  relieved  fi*ora  tlie  rcBtraining  presence  of  his 
companions,  gave  fi"ce  vent  to  his  emotion,  throwing 
himself  upon  the  body  of  his  fHend,  and  giving  utterance 
to  the  feelings  of  anguish  that  oppressed  his  heart 

He  had  continued  some  minutes  in  this  position,  when 
he  fancied  he  felt  the  warm  tears  of  a  human  bcinif  be- 
dewing a  hand  that  reposed  on  the  neck  of  his  unfortu- 
nate friend.    Uc  looked  up,  and,  to  his  infinite  surprise. 


beheld  Clara  de  Haldimar  standing  before  him  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  bed.  Her  likeness  to  iter  brother,  at 
that  moment,  was  so  striking,  that,  for  a^  second  or  two, 
the  irrepressible  thought  pawed  through  the  mhid  of  the 
officer,  it  was  not  a  living  being  he  gued  upon,  but  the 
immaterial  spirit  of  his  &iend.  The  whole  attitiide  and 
appearance  of  the  wretched  girl,  independently  of  the  &ot 
of  her  noiseless  entrance,  tended  to  favour  the  delusion. 
Her  features,  (^  an  ashy  paleness,  seemed  fixed,  even  as 
those  of  the  oorpse  beneath  him ;  and,  but  4br  the  tears 
that  coursed  silently  down  her  cheek,  there  was  soarody 
an  oubi^ard  evidence  of  emotion. 

**  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here,  mingling  rov  grief 
with  yours.  Sir  Everard,**  she  at  length  observed,  with 
the  same  calm  mien,  and  in  tones  of  touching  sweetness. 
**'  I  came,  with  my  fktfaer's  permission,  to  take  a  last  fare- 
well of  him  whose  death  has  broken  my  heart  I  expei^ed 
to  be  akme;  but — ^Nay,  do  not  go,**  she  added,  perceiving 
that  the  officer  was  about  to  depart  **  Had  you  not  been 
here,  I  should  have. sent  for  you;  for  we  have  both  a  sa- 
cred doty  to  perform.    May  I  not  ask  your  band  ?*' 

Dismayed  at  her  collected  manner,  the  young  offioer 
ffazed  at  her  with  the  deepest  sorrow  depicted  in  every 
fine  of  his  own  counteoanoo.  He  extended  bis  hand, 
and  Clara,  tp  hia  surprise,  siasped  and  pressed  it  firmly. 

**  It  was  the  wish  of  this  pubr  boy  that  bis  Clara 
should  be  the  wifo  of  his  friend*  Sir  Everard.  Did  he 
ever  express  such  to  you?*' 

**  It  was  the  fondest  desire  of  his  heart,**  returned  the 
baronet,  unable  to  restrain  the  emotioa  uf  joy  that  min- 
gled, despite  of  himself^  with  his  worst  apprehensions. 

**  I  need  not  aak  how  you  reeeived  his  proposaU"  con* 
tinned  Clara,  with  tlio  same  calmness  of  manner. 
**  Last  night,"  she  pursoed  «olemnlT«  *^  I  was  the  bride 


ther, — to-morrow  night  I  may  be  the  bride  of  death ; 
but  to-night  I  am  the  bride  of  my  brother's  friend.  Yes, 
here  am  I  come  to  pledge  myself  to  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wish.  If  you  diMm  a  heartbroken  girl  not  unworthy 
of  you,  I  am  your  wife,  Sii  Everard  ;  and,  recoHect,  it 
is  a  solemn  pledge,  that  whieh  a  sister  gives  over  the 
lifeless  body  of  a  brother,  beloved  as  this  has  beeo." 

*'  Oh,  Clara^dearest  Clara,**  passionately  exclaimed 
the  excited  young  man,  **  if  a  lifo  devoted  to  your  hap- 
piness eaa  repay  you  for  this,  count  upon  it  as  you 
would  upon  your  eternal  s^vation.  In  you  will  I  love 
both  my  firiend  and  the  sister  he  has  bequeathed  to  me. 
Clara,  my  betrothed  wifo,'summon  all  the  energies  of 
your  nature  to  sustain  this  cruel  shock ;  and  exert 
yourself  for  him  who  will  be  to  you  both  a  brother  and  a 
husband.** 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  the  unresisting  girl  towards  biro, 
and,  lockmg  her  in  his  embrace,  preraed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  lips,  which  it  had  maddened  him  the  preced- 
ing night  to  see  polluted  by  the  forcible  kisses  of  Wa- 
eousta.  Bat  Clara  shared  not,  but  merely  suffered  his 
momentary  happiness.  Her  cheek  wore  not  the  cr i  mson 
of  excitement,  neither  were  her  tears  discontinued.  She 
seemed  as  one  who  mechanically  submitted  to  what  she 
had  no  power  of  resistance  to  oppose;  and  even  in  the 
embrace  of  her  affiianced  husband,  she  exhibited  the 
same  death-like  calm  that  bad  stbrtled  him  at  her  first 
a^arance.  Religion  eoold  not  hallow  a  purer  filing 
than  that  which  had  impelled  the  action  of  the  young 
officer.  The  very  consciousness  of  the  sacred  pledge 
having  been  exehanged  over  the  corpse  of  his  fHond, 
impai^  a  holiness  of  fervour  to  his  mind ;  and  even 
while  he  pressed  her,  whom  he  secretly  swore  to  love 
with  all  the  afiectiun  of  a  fond  brother  and  a  husband, 
united,  he  folt  that  if  the  spirit  of  him,  who  slept  un- 
conscious of  the  scene,  were  -sufiered  to  linger  near,  it 
would  lie  to  hallow  it  with  approval. 

**  And  now,**  said  Clara  at  length,  yet  without  at- 
tempting to  disengage  herself, — ^  now  that  we  are  uni- 
ted, I  would  be  akme  with  my  brother.  My  husband, 
leave  me.*' 

Deeply  touched  at  the  name  of  husband.  Sir  Everard 
could  not  refrain  from  imprinting  another  kii>tf  on  the 
lips  that  uttered  it  He  then  gently  disengaged  him- 
self  fVom  his  lovely  but  sufibring  charge,  whom  he  de- 
poaited  with  her  bead  resting  on  the  bed ;  and  making 
a  significant  motion  of  his  hand  to  the  woman,  who,  as 
wen  as  old  Morrison,  bad  been  spectators  of  the  whole 
scene,  stole  gently  firom  the  apartment,  under  what 
mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  griof  it  would  bo  difficult 
to  describe. 
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issuing  to  the  parade,  where  the  monotonous  roll  of  the 
MstmbUe  now  summoned  them.    Pi  esently  the  garrUoa 
was  fonned,  presenting  three  equal  sides  of  a  square. 
The  vacant  spaoe  fronted  the  guard  house,  near  one 
extremity  of  whieh  was  to  be  seen  a  flight  of  steps  com- 
municating with  the  ramptort,  where  the  Hag-staff  wsi 
erected.    Several  men  were  employed  at  this  staff,  p^ss. 
ing  strong  ropes  through  iron  pulleys  that  were  suspend- 
ed from  the  extreme  top,  while  in  the  basement  of  the 
staff  itself  to  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  were  stock 
at  intervals  strong  wooden  poga^  serving  as  steps  to  tiie 
artillerymen  lor  greater  faciUty  in  clearing,  whan  fbn/, 
the  linos  to  whicm  the  colours  were  attached.  The  JtUer 
had  been  removed ;  and,  from  the  snbstitutioo  of  a  oord 
considerably  stronger  than  tliat  which  usually  appeared 
there,  it  seemed  as  if  some  far  heavier  weight  was  aboat 
to  be  appended  to  it    Gradually  the  men,  having  com- 
pleted their  unusual  preparations,  quitted  the  rampart, 
and  the  flagnilaff  which  was  of  tapering  pine,  was  Wfi 
totally  unguarded. 

The  ^  AttentMNi  I"  of  Major  Bhiekwater  to  the  troops, 
who  had  been  hitherto  standing  in  attitudes  of^  expco 
tancy  that  rendered  the  iniunctioo  almost  saperflnoutit 
announced  the  approach  of  the  governor.  Soon  af\er« 
ward  that  officer  entered  the  area,  wearing  bis  charac- 
teristic dignity  of  manner,  yet  exhibiting  every  evidenco 
of  one  who  had  suffered  deeply.  Preparation  lor  « 
drum-head  oourt-mortial,  as  iu  the  first  case  of  Hallo- 
way, bad  already  been  made  within  the  square,  and  tPe 
only  actor  wantmg  in  Uie  drama  was  he  who  wa»  le  bm 
tried. 

Onoe  Cdoocl  de  Haldimar  made  an  effort  to  command 
his  appearance,  but  the  huskiness  of  his  voice  choked  his 
utterance,  and  he  waii  compelled  to  pause.  Ailor  the 
lapse  of  a  few  moments,  he  again  ordered,  but  in  a  voioe 
that  was  remarked  to  ftilter,— 

^  Mr.  Lawson,  let  the  prisoner  be  brought  Ibrth*^ 

The  feeling  of  suspense  tliat  ensued  iKtwoon  the  de- 
livery and  execution  ^of  this  command  was  painfull 
throughout  the  ranks.  All  were  penetrated  with  curi- 
osity to  behold  a  man  who  had  several  times  appeared  to 
them  under  the  most  appalling  circumstances,  and 
against  whom  the  strongest  feeling  of  indirnaiion  had 
been  excited  for  his  bubarous  murder  of  Charles  de 
Haldimal'.  It  was  with  mingled  awe  and  anger  they 
now  awaited  his  approach.  At  length  the  captive  was 
seen  advancing  fi'om  the  cell  in  which  he  had  been  con- 
fined, his  gigantic  form  towering  far  above  those  of  the 
guard  of  grenadiers  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ^  and 
with  a  lumghtiness  in  his  air,  and  insolence  in  his  man- 
ner, thai  tohl  he  came  to  confi'ont  his  enemy  with  a  spirit 
unsubdued  by  the  fate  that  too  probably  awaited  him. 

Many  an  eye  was  turned  upon  the  ggvemor  at  that 
moment  He  was  evidently  strug^ing  for  composure 
to  meet  the  scene  he  folt  it  to  be  impossible  to  avoid ; 
and  he  turned  pale  and  paler  as  his  enemy  drew  q^ar. 

At  length  the  prisoner  stood  nearly  in  the  same  spot 
where  his  unfortunate  nephew  had  lingered  on  a  former 
occasian*  He  was  unchained  ;  but  his  hands  were  firm-. 
ly  secured  behind  his  back.  .He  threw  himself  into  an 
attitude  of  cardessness,  resting  on' one  foot,  and  tapping 
the  earth  with  the  other ;  riveting  his  eye,  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  expression  of  the  most  during  insdence, 
on  the  governor,  while  his  swarthy  cheek  was  moreotvr 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  the  deepest  soom. 

^  You  are  Reginald  Morton  the  outlaw,  I  believe,"  at 
length  obeervod  the  governor  in  an  uncertain  tone,  that, 
however,  acquired  greater  firmness  as  he  proceeded, — 
^  one  whose  life  has  already  been  forfeited  through  bis  * 
treaaonahle  practices  in  Europe,  and  who  has,  moreover, 
incurred  the  penalty  of  an  ignominious  death,^  acting 
in  this  country  as  a  spy  of  the  enemies  of  England 
What  say  ^nou,  Reginald  Morton,  that  you  should  ant  be 
eoQvicted  m  the  death  that  awaits  the  traitor  7" 

^  Ha !  ha !  by  heaven,  such  cold,  pompous  insolenco 
amuses  me,**  vocifefated  Wscousta.    **■  It  remhids  me  of 
Ensign  de  Haldimar  of  nearly  five  and  twenty  yeur^ 
back,  who  was  then  as  cunning  a  dissembler  as  be  I* 
now."    Suddenly  changing  his  ribald  t<me  to  one  ^ 
scorn  and  rage :— *^  You  beHeve  me,  you  say,  to  be  R^^ 
ginald  Morton,  the  outlaw.  WeU  do  jrou  know  H.   I  bT^ 
that  Sir  Reginald  Morton,  wha  became  an  outlaw,  m^^ 
thvough  his  own  crimes,  but  through  your  villany.    A^« 
frown  as  you  may,  I  heed  it  not    You  may  award  19  ^ 
death,  but  shall  not  chain  my  tongue.    T^  your  who^  ^ 
re|fiment  cb  I  prodaim  you  for  a  fkbe,  remorseless  vi^* 
lam."    Then  turning  his  fladiing  eye  along  ihe  ranks 
— ^•*  I  was  once  an  cimcor  in  this  corps,  and  long  befbr-^^ 


.  any  of  you  wore  the  accursed  unifbrm.    That  man,  tha      V 

It  was  the  eighth  hour  of  morning,  and  both  officers  fiend,  afieeted  to  be  my  fViend ;  and  under  ^  guise  o      * 
an4  men,  qmttmg  their  iU-relishedmoal,  were  to  be  sewitfi^iendship,  stole  into  the  heart  I  loved  better  than  mi 
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own  tifis.  Yes,**  fcreently  poraoed  the  excited  prieoner, 
Clamping  rioleiitly  with  hb  foot  iipoo  the  earth,  **  be 
roUied  mo  of  roy  atBaocMi  wife ;  and  for  that  1  reeeitted 
u  outrmg«  that  should  have  bankhed  him  to  aome  looo 
regioiH  where  he  might  newer  Mgun  poUaie  hanaii  aa^ 
turc  with  bia  preeenoe — he  caused  me  to  be  tried  bf  a 
ooort  martial,  and  dismissed  the  serriee.  Tbiesi,  iadeod, 
I  became  the  outlaw  he  has  described,  bat  not  until 
then.  Now,  Cokmel  de  Haldimai,  that  I  have  praokdm- 
edyour  infamy,  poor  and  tnefficie&t  as  the  triomph  be,  do 
your  wont~I  oak  no  mercy.  Yesterday  1  thought  that 
yevs  of  toilsome  pursmt  of  the  means  af  ven^feancc 
were  about  to  be  crowned  with  succcm;  but  fiite  has 
ttunod  the  tables  on  me,  and  1  y  i^d.** 

To  all  but  the  baronet  and  Captain  Blessingion  this 
dodaratiGn  waa  prodactire  of  the  utmost  surprise. 
Evtry  eye  waa  tornod  upon  the  ^oJood.  He  rrew  im- 
patient under  the  scmtiny,  and  demanded  if  me  court, 
who  mcanwlule  had  been  delibenddng,  satisfipd  of  the 
guHt  of  the  prisoner,  had  come  to  a  decision  in  regard 
to  his  pmnshment  An  affirmatiTC  answer  was  given, 
and  Cohael  db  HaJdimar  proceeded. 

**  RegiDild  Morton,  wUb  the  private  misfortunes  of 
your  former  lifo  we  have  notlung  to  do.  It  is  the  dcci- 
Mon  of  this  court,  who  are  mer^  met  out  of -form,  that 
yoo  suffer  immediate  death  by  banging,  aa  a  just  reoom- 
pease  for  your  doable  treaaon  toyour  country.  **  There," 
aod  he  pomted  to  the  flag  staff;  «*  will  yoa  be  exhibited 
to  the  misguided  people  whom  yoar  wicked  artifices 
have  atirrtd  up  into  hostili^  against  us.  When  they  be- 
hold  your  fote,  they  will  take  warning  fitan  your  exam- 
ple; and,  finding  we  have  heads  and  arms  not  to  sufibr 
ofibnce  with  iaapam^,  be  more  Te«£ly  brought  to  obe- 
dJence. 

**  I  understand  your  allnsion,"  cooiy  rejoined  Wa- 
consta,  glancing  earnestly  at,  and  i^parently  measuring 
with  hja  eye,  the  dimensions  of  the  conspicuous- scafibld 
on  which  he  was  to  so^sr.  **  Vou  had  ever  a  ealculating 
head,  De  ffskfimar,  where  any  secret  villany,  any  things 
to  promote  yoor  own  adfiah  endi,  was  to  be  gained  by  it ; 
bat  your  calculation  seems  now,  mothinks,  at  foult** 

Cokmel  de  Haidimar  looked  at  him  enquiringly. 

**  Yon  have  tHU  a  son  left,'*  pursued  the  prisoner  with 
the  same  rccktessness  of  manner,  and  in  a  tone  denoting 
allasioa  to  him  who  waa  bo  more,  thai  caused  an  universal 
dmdder  throughout  the  ranks.  **  He  is  In  the  hands  of 
^  Ottawa  Indiansi,  and  I  am  the  ftiend  of  their  great 
efaiel^  inforior  only  in  power  among  the  trfte  to  himself. 
Think  vou  th«l  hie  vrfll  see  me  hanged  op  like  a  dog, 
aad  itai  to  uenge  my  disgracefiil  death  7" 

"  Ha !  presumptaoaa  renegade,  is  this  the  deep  game 
you  have  in  view  7  Hope  yoa  then  to  stipulate  for  the 
pesgyalian  of  a  Kfo  every  way  forfoited  to  the'  oflendcd 
jastiee  of  your  eonntry  7  Dura  you  to  cherish  the  belief, 
'  that,  after  the  horrAfe  threats  so  often  denoonoed  by 
yoB,  yao  wiM  sgaia  be  let  loose  upon  a  career  of  crime 
andUood?" 

**  Noneof  year  cant,  De  Haidimar,  as  I  once  observed 
te  you  befofe,"  cooDy  retorted  Wacousta,  widi  bitter  sar- 
easn.  **  Coondt  yoor  own  heart,  and  ask  if  its  cala- 
larae  of  crime  be  not  fitf  greater  than  my  own :  yet  I 
att  not  my  tifo.  I  would  but  have  the  manner  of  my 
fote  altered,  and  &in  would  die  the  death  of  tlie  soldier 
I  less  before  you  rendered  nie  the  wreteh  I  asi.  Me- 
thinks  the  boon  is  not  so  great,  if  thfTestoration  of  your 
son  be  the  pridB.** 

**  Dojcn.  mean,  then,**  eagerly  returned  the  governor, 
^  that  it  the  mere  mode  of  your  death  be  changed,  my 
eon  shall  fas  restoeed  7** 

**  I  do,**  was  the  calm  reply. 

*What  |>Iedge  have  we  of  the  fact?  What  foith  can 
we  repose  m  the  wofd  of  a  fiend,  whose  brutal  vengeance 
has  aireac^  sacrificed  the  gentlest  lifo  that  ever  ani- 
■BAed  human  ctay  7**  Here  the  emotion  of  the  gover- 
nor almost  choked  his  Utterance,  and  considerable  agita- 
ti(»nMl  murmmlng  were  manifested  in  the  ranks. 

" Gsiille,  said  yoa  7**  repKcd  the  prisoner,  musingly; 
**  fiwa^be  resemMe  his  mother,  whom  I  loved,  even 
as  }uB  bietiher  resembles  you  whom  I  have  so  much  rea^ 
son  to  hatBk  Bad  I  known  the  boy  to  be  what  you  de- 
aeribe,  1  migkl  have  folt  some  touch  of  pity  even  while 
/  delayed  not  to  strike  his  death  bk>w ;  hot  the  fiUse 
moonlight  deceived  me,  and  the  detested  name  of  De 
HaHimur,  preneunoed  by  the  lips  of  my  nephew's  wife 
•—that  wile  whom  yoor  cold  blooded  severity  hftd  widow- 
ed  and  driren  mad — was  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  his 
doom.** 

**  lahumaa  ruffian  !**  exclaimed  the  governor,  with 
inereasiBg  indignation  ;**  to  the  point  *«What  pkidge 
havevou  tooffv  that  my  son  will  be  restored  ?** 

'*l^thepledfB  la  easily  given,  and  witiwot  much 


risk.  You  have  only  to  defor'  my  death  until  your  mes- 
senger return  firom  his  interview  with  Ponteac  If  Cap- 
tain de  Fl  old! mar  accompany  him  bock,  shoot  me  as  I 
have  requested ;  if  he  come  not,  then  it  is  but  to  hang 
me  after  alL** 

**  Ha !  I  understand  you ;  this  is  but  a  pretext  to  gain 
time,  a  device  to  enable  your  subtle  brain  to  plan  some 
mode  of  escape.** 

**  As  you  wiU,  Colonel  de  Haidimar,^  calmly  retorted 
Waoousta ;  and  a^fain  he  sank  into  silence,  with  the  air 
of  one  utterly  indifferent  to  results. 

**  Do  you  mean,**  resumed  the  colonel,  **  thata  request 
ftom  yourself  to  the  Ottawa  chief  will  obtain  the  libera- 
tion cSr  my  son  7** 

**  Unless  the  Indian  be  false  as  youxiKlf,  I  do.** 

**  And  of  the  lady  who  b  with  him  7**  continued  the 
colonel,  colouring  with  anger. 

-Of  both.- 

"  How  is  the  message  to  be  conveyed  7** 

**  Ho,  sir  !**  returned  the  prisoner,  djrawing  himself  up 
to  his  fiill  height,  **  now  ate  you  arrived  at  a  point  that 
is  pertinent.  My  wampum  belt  will  be  the  passport^  and 
the  safi)guard  of  him  you  send ;  then  for  the  eommuni- 
cation.  There  are  certain  figures,  as  you  are  aware, 
that,  traced  on  baric,  answer  the  same  purpose  among  IIm, 
Indians  with  the  European  language  of  letters.  Let  mv 
hands  be  cast  loose,**  he  pursu^  but  in  a  tone  in  wbioi 
agitation  and  excitement  might  be  detededt  **and  if 
bark  be  brought  me,  and,  a  burnt  stiek  cfr  coal,  I  will 
give  you  not  only  a  sample  of  Indian  ingenuity^  but  a 
specimen  of  my  own  progress  in  Indian  acquirements.*' 

^  What,  hee  your  hands,  and  thus  afford  you  a  chanee 
of  escape  7**  observed  the  eovemor,  doubtingly. 

Waoousta  bent  his  steadfost  gaze  on  him  for  a  fisw 
moments  as  if  he  questioned  he  had  heard  aright  Then 
bursting  into  a  wild  and  soemfiil  laugh,-^**  By  heaven  !** 
he  exclaimed,  **  This  is,  indeed,  a  high  compliment  you 
pay  me  at  the  expense  of  these  fine  follows.  Wnat, 
Cdonel  de  Haidimar  afraid  to  liberate  an  unarmedpriso- 
ner,  hemmed  in  by  a  forest  of  ba^onets7  **  This  is 
good ;  gentlemen,**  and  he  bent  hmiself  in  sarcastic 
reverence  to  the  astonished  troops,  **  I  beg  to  ofibr 
my  very  best  congratulations  on  the  high  estimation  in 
which  you  are  held  by  your  ooloneL** 

**  Peace,  sirrah  !*'  exelaimed  the  govemor,  enraged 
beyond  measure  at  the  insdonee  of  him  who  thus  held 
him  up  to  contempt  before  his  men,  **  or,  by  heaven,  I 
will  have  your  tongue  cut  out ! — Mr.  Lawson,  let  what 
this  fellow  requires  be  procured  Immediately.**  Then 
addressing  Lieutenant  Boyoe,  who  commanded  the  im* 
mediate  guard  over  the  priscmer^ — ^  Let  hiis  hands  be 
liberated,  sir,  and  enjoin  your  men  to  be  watchfiil  of  the 
movements  of  this  suppie  traitor.  His  aotirity  I  know 
of  old  to  be  groat,  and  he  seems  to  have  dovbled  it  since 
he  assumed  uiat  garb.** 

The  command  was  executed,  and  the  prisoner  stood, 
once  more,  fi-ee  and  'unfettered  in  every  moacilar  limb* 
A  deep  and  unbroken  silenoe  ensued ;  and  the  return  of 
the  adjutant  was  momentarily  expebted.  Suddsnly  a 
loud  scream  was  heard,  and  the  slight  figuna  of  a  female, 
clad  in  white,  came  rushing  'firom  the  piazaa  in  which 
the  apartment  of  the  deceased  De  Haidimar  was  sito^ed. 
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Clara,  my  beloved  wife  !**  he  exclaimed,  to  the' asto- 
nishment of  all  who  heard  him,  **  pollute  not  your  lips  by 
fiirther  communion  with  such  a  wretch ;  his  heart  is  as 
inaccessible  to  pity  as  the  rugged  rocks  oo  which  his 
spring.fifo  was  passed.  For.  Heaven's  sake, — ^for  my 
soke^-— linger  not  within  his  reach.  There  is  death  in  his 
very  presence.** 

''Your  wife,  sir!**  haughtily  observed  the  governor, 
with  irrepressible  astonishment  and  indignation  in  his 
voice;  **what  mean  you? — Gentlemen,  resume  your 
places  in  the  ranks.  Claras— Miss  de  Haidimar,  I  com* 
mond  you  to  retire  instantly  to  your  apartment.  We 
will  discourse  of  thb  later.  Sir  Everard  Volletort  I  trust 
you  have  not  dared  to  offer  an  indignity  to  my  child.** 

While  he  was  yet  turned  to  that  ^cer,  who  had  taken 
his  post,  as  commanded,  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  square, 
and  wilJi  a  countenance  that  denoted  the  conflicting 
emotions  of  his  soul,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
cdnfiiscd  shout  and  rushing  forward  of  the  whole  body, 
both  of  officers  and  men.  before  he  had  time  to  turn,  a 
loud  and  well-remembered  yell  burst  upon  his  ear.  liie 
next  moment,  to  his  infinite  surprise  and  horror,  he  be- 
held the  b<dd  warrior  rapadly  ascending  the  very  staff 
that  had  been  destined  for  his  scafibld,  and  with  Caara  in 
his  arms! 

Great  was  thcconfiision  that  ensued.  To  rush  forward 
and  surround  the  flag-staff,  was  the  immediate  action  of 
the  troops.  Many  of  the  men  raised  their  muskets,  and 
in  the  excitement  6f  the  moment,  would  have  fired,  had 
they  .not  been  restrained  by  their  officers,  who  pointed 
out  the  certain  destructien  it  would  entail  on  the  unfor. 
tunate  Clara.  With  the  rapidity  of  thought,  Wacousta 
had  snatched  up  his  victim,  wh^e  tiie  attention .  of  the 
troops  was  directed  to  the  singular  conversation  passing 
between  the  governor  and  Sir  Everard  Valletort,  and 
darting  through  one  of  the  open  angles  already  alluded 
to,  had^  gained  the  rampart  before  they  had  recovered 
flrom  the  stupor  produced  oy  his  duing  action.  Stepping 
lightly  upon  the  pegs,'  he  had  rapiSy  ascended  ,to  the 
utmost  height  of  th^,  before  any  one  thought  of  follow- 
ing  him;  and  then  grasping  in  his  teeth  the  cord  wincfa 
was  to  have  served  for  his  exeoutipn,  and  holding  Clara 
firmly  against  his  chest,  while  he  embraced  the  smooth 
staff  wiui  knees  and  feet  closely  compressed  around  it, 
accomplished  the  difficult  ascent  with  an  ease  that  as- 
tonished all  who  beheld  him.  Gradually,  as  he  ap- 
proaehed  the  top,  the  tapering  pine  waveid  to  and  fro; 
and  aft  each  moment  it  was  expected,  that,  yielding  to 
their  united  weight,  it  would  snap  asunder,  and  precipi. 
tate  both  Clara  and  himself,  either  upon  the  rampart,  or 
into  the  ditoh  beyond. 

More  than  one  officer  now  attempted  to  follow  the 
fhgitive  in  hia  adventurous  course ;  buteven  Lieutenant 
Johnstone,  the  most  active  and  experienced  in  climbing 
of  the  party,  was  unable  to  rise  more  than  a  few  yards 
above  m  pegs  that  affiirded  a  footing,  and  the  enterprise 
was  ajtendoned  as  an  impossibility.  At  length  Wacousta 
waa  seen  to  gain  the  extreme  summit  For  a  m<^ent  he 
turned  his  gaxe  anxiooriy  beyond  the  town,  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  bridge;  and,  after  pealing  forth  one  o^  his 
terrifie  yells,  exelaimed,  exuhingly,  as  he  turned -his  eye 
upon  hM  enemy?-^ 


ItwasCUura.  The  guard  of  Wacousta  formed  the  fourth* ^    "" Well,  cokmel,  what  think  you  of  this  sam^  of  In- 


front  of  the  square ;  but  they  were  draWn  up  somewhat 
in  the  distance,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  qsace  of  several 
feet  at  the  angles.  Through  one  of  these  the  excited  girl 
now  passed  uito  the  area,  with  a  wildaess  in  her  air  and 
appearance  that  riveted  every  eye  in  painful  interest 
upon  her.  She  paused  not  until  she  had  gained  the  side 
of  the  eaptive,  at  whoee  feet  she  now  sank  in  an  attitude 
expressive  of  the  most  profound  despair. 

**  Tiger  !--4nonster !"  she  raved,  ^  restore  my  brother ! 
— give  me  back  the  gentle  life  you  have  taken,  or  de- 
stroy  my  own !  See,  I  am  a  wink  defbnceless  ^1 :  can 
you  not  strike  7 — you  who  have  no  pity  for  the  mnocent 
But  come,'*  she  pursued  momnfuUy,  regeining  her  feet 
and  ^jwping  his  iron  hand, — **  come  and  see  the  sweet 
calm  fkee  of^him  yoo  have  slain  :-^-oome  with  me,  and 
behdd  the  image  of  Clara  Beverley ;  and,  if  you  ever 
loved  her  as  you  say  you  did,  let  yoor  soul  be  touched 
wUk  remorse  for  yopt  crime,**  » 

The^xeitement  and  oanftuion  pindnoed  hv  this  unex- 
peoted  interruption  was  great  Murmurs  of  compassion 
for  the  unhappy  Chira,  and  of  indignation  against  the 
prisoner,  were  no  longer  sought  to  be  repressed  by  the 
men;  while  the  officers,  i^jukting  theur  places  in  the 
ranks,  grouped  themselves  mdiscriminotely  in  the  fore- 
ground.  One,  more  impatient  than  his  companions, 
sprang  forward,  and  fordUy  drew  away  the  dehcato 
hand  that  still  grasped  that  of  the  captive.  It  was  Sir 
Eterard  Valletort 


dian  ingenuity?  Did  I  not  tell  you,**  he  continued,  in 
medrory,  **  that,  if  iny  hands  were  but  firee,  I  would  give 
3WU  a  spooknen  or  my  progress  in  Indian  aoqnire- 
mente7" 

**  If  you  would  avoid  a  death  even  more  terrible  than 
that  of  haling,'*  shouted  the  governor,  in  a  yc»ce  of 
mingled  rage  and  terror,  **  restore  my  daughter.*' 

**Ha:  ha!  ha! — exigent!**  vociferated  the  savage. 
**Yeu  threaten  largely,  my  good  governor;  but  your 
threats  ore  harmless  as  those  of  a  i^ok  besieging  army 
before  an  impregnable  fortress.  It  is  for  the  strongest, 
however,  to  {nropose  his  terms.  If  1  restore  this  girl  to 
life,  will  you  pledge  yourself  to  mine  7" 
.  **Novor!**  thundered  Colonel  do  Haidimar,  with  unu- 
sual energy.  *'Men,  procure  axes;  cut  the  flag-stafT 
down,  since  this  is  the  only  means  left  of  securing  yon 
insdent  traitor!  Quick  to  your  work:  and  mark,  who 
first  seixes  him  shall  have  promoticm  on  tfie  spot** 

Axes  were  instantly  procured,  and  twQ  of  the  men  now 
lent  themselves  vigorously  to  the  task.  Waoouste  seemed 
to  watch  these  preparations  with  evident  anxfoty ;  and  to 
all  it  appeared  as  if  his  courage  had  been  paralysed  by 
this  unexpected  action.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
axemen  reached  the  heart  of  the  staff,  than,  holding  Clara 
forth  over  the  edge  of  the  ratnpart,  he  shouted, — 

**  One  rtroke  more,  and  ^h'o  perishes  !*' 

Listantaneously  the  work  was  discontinued.  A  silence 
of  a  few  momento  ensued.    Every  eye  was  turned  up* 
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wardf-r-ev«ry  bwurt  b«U  with  tetror  to  se«  tho  deiioate 
girl,  held  by  a  single  arm*  and  ai^parenUy  about  to  be 
precipitated  from  that  dizzying  height  Again  Wacooata 
shouted^ — 

•«  Life  for  life,  De  Haldimar!  If  I  yield  h«r  shall  I 
live  r 

**  No  terma  shall  be  dictat3d  to  me  by  a  rebels  in  the 
heart  of  my  own  fi>rt,*'  retnrned  the  governor.  **  Restore 
my  child,  and  we  will  then  consider  what  mercy  may  be 
extended  to  you.** 

**  Well  do  I  know  what  mercy  dwells  in  such  a  heart 
as  yours,**  gloomily  remarked  the'  prisoner;  **but  I 
come.** 

**  Surroimd  the  staff,  men,**  ordered  the  governor,  in  a 
low  tone.  **  The  instant  he  descends,  secure  him :  lash 
him  in  every  limb,  nor  suffsr  even  his  insolent  tongue  to 
be  longer  at  liberty.** 

**  Boyce,  for  God*s  sake  open  the  gate,  and  place  men 
in  readiness  to  lower  the  drawbridge,**  implored  Sir 
Ev^rard  of  the  <fficer  of  the  guard,  and  in  a  tone  of  deep 
emotion  that  was  not  meant  to  be  overheard  by  the 
governor.  **  I  iear  the  boldness  of  tliis  vengeful  man  may 
fead  him  to  some  desperate  means  of  escape.** 

While  the  officer  whom  he  addressed  issued  a  com- 
roand,  tho  responsibility  of  which  he  fimcied  he  might, 
under  the  pecndiar  circumstances  of  the  moment,  take 
npon  himself^  Wacousta  began  his  descent,  not  as  before, 
by  adhering  to  the  stafi^  but  by  the  rope  which  he  held 
in  his  left  hand,  while  he  still  supported  the  apparently 
senseless  Clara  against  his  right  chest  with  the  other, 

**Now,  Colonel  de  Haldimar,  I  hopo  your  heart  is  at 
rest,**  he  shouted,  as  he  rapidly  glided  by  the  cord;  *'  en- 
joyyour  triumph  as  best  may  suit  your  pleasure.** 

f^ery  eye  followed  his  movement  with  interest;  every 
heart  beat  liffhtor  at  the  certainty  of  Clara  being  again 
restored,  and  without  other  injury  than  the  terror  she 
mnst  have  experienced  in  such  a  scene.  Each  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  fiivourable  termination  of  the  Wrible 
adventure,  yet  were  all  ready  to  spring  upon  and  secure 
the  desperate  author  of  the  wrong.  Wacousta  hod  now 
reacheu  the  centre  of  the  flag-ston.  Pausing  £ox  a  mo- 
ment, he  grappled  it  with  his  strong  and  nervous  feet,  on 
which  he  apparently  rested,  to  give  a  momentary  relief 
to  the  muscles  of  1ms  left  arm.  He  then  abruptly  aban- 
doned  his  hold,  swinging  himself  out  a  few  yards  from 
the  staff,  and  returning  again,  dashed  his  feet  affainst  it 
with  a  force  that  caused  Uie  weakened  moss  to  vibrate  to 
itB  very  feimdation.  Impelled  by  his  weight,  and  the 
violence  of  his  action,  the  creaking  pine  gave  way;  its 
lofbr  top  gradually  bending  over  the  exterior  rampiirt 
until  it  finlilly  snapped  osunder,  and  fell  with  a  loud  crash 
across  the  duch. 

**  Open  tho  gate,  down  with  the  drawbridge  !**  ezeloim- 
ed  the  excited  governor. 

^  Down  with  the  drawbridge,**  repeated  Sir  Everard  to 
the  men  already  stationed  there  ready  to  let  loose  at  the 
first  order.  The  lieavy  chains  rattled  sullenly  through 
the  rust^  pulltiys,  and  to  each  the  bridge  seemml  on  hmu 
descending.  Before  it  had  reached  ito  level,  it  was 
covered  with  the  weight  of  many  armed  men  rushing 
eonfUkedly  to  the  front;  and  the  foremost  of  these  leaped 
to  the  earth  before  it  had  sunk  into  ite  customary  bed. 


the  presence  of  their  austere  chief,  were  now  eagerly 
assembled,  watohing,  with  unspeakable  interest^  the  pro* 
gr<fss  of  the  chase* 

Desperate  as  were  the  exertions  of  WaCOUsta«  who 
evidently  continued  this  mode  of  flight  from  a  conviction 
that  the  instant  his  person  was  left  exposed  the  fire-arms 
of  his  pursuers  would  be  thought  to  beor  upon  him,  the 
two  officers  in  front,  animated  by  the  most  extraordinary 
exertions,  were  rapidly  gaining  upon  him.  Already  was 
one  within  fifty  yards  of  him,'  when  a  loud  yell  was 
heard  from  the  bridge*  This  was  fiercely  answered  by 
the  fleeing  man,  and  in  a  manner  that  implied  his  glad 
sense  of  coming  rescue.  In  the  wild  exultation  of  the 
moment,  he  raised  Clara  high  above  his  head,  to  show 
her  in  triumph  to  the  governor,  whose  person  his  keen 
eye  could  easily  distinguish  among  those  crowded  upon 
the  rampart  In  the  gratified  ven^^eance  of  that  hour,  he 
seemed  utterly  to  overlook  the  actions  of  those  who  were 
so  near  him.  During  this  brief  scene.  Sir  Everard  had 
dropped  upon  one^knee,  and  supporting  his  elbow  on  the 
other,  aimed  hit.  rifle  at  the  heart  of  Uie  ravishcr  of  his 
wife.  An  exulting  shout  bur^t  from  the  pursuing  troops. 
Wacousta  bounded  a  few  feet  in  air,  and  placing  his 
hand  te  his  side,  uttered  another  yell,  more  appalling  than 
any  that  had  hitherto  escaped  kun.  His  flight  was  now 
uncertain  and  wavering.  He  stagigercd  as  one  who  had 
received  a  mortal  wound;  and  discontinuing  his  unequal 
mode  of  retreat,  turned  his  back  upon  his  pursuers,  and 
threw  oil  his  remaining  energies  into  a  final  eSori  at 
escape. 

Iiwpirited  by  the  success  of  his  shot,  and  expecting 
momentarily  to  see  him  fiill  weakened  with  the  kes  of 
blood,  the  excited  Valletort  redoubled  his  exertions.  To 
his  infinite  joy,  he  found  that  the  efiorte  of  the  fugitive 
become  feebler  at  each  moment.  Johnstone  was  about 
twenty  paces  behind  him,  and  the  pursuing  party  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  Johnstone.  The  baronet 
had  now  reached  his  enemy,  and  already  was  the  butt  of 
his  rifle  raised  with  both  hands  with  murderous  itttent 
when  suddenly  Wacowta,  every  feature  distorted  with 
rage  and  pain,  turned  like  a  wounded  lion  at  bay,  and 
eluding  the  blow,  deposited  the  unconscious  form  of  his 
victim  upon  the  sward.  Springing  upon  his  infinitely 
weaker  pursuer,  he  mppled  him  furiously  by  the  throat, 
exclaiming  through  his  clenched  teeth  :«— 

"  Na^  ^en,  since  you  will  provol^e  your  fate— be  it 
so.  Die  like  a  dog,  and  be  d  d,  for  having  balked 
me  of  my  just  revenge  !** 

As  he  spoke,  he  hm'led  the  gasping  officer  to  the  earth 
with  a  vi(4ence  that  betrayed  the  dreadful  excitement  of 
his  soul,  and  again  hastened  to  assure  himself  of  his 
prize. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Johnstone  had  eodie  up,  and 
seeing  his  oompanion  struggling,  as  he  presumed  with 
advantage,  with  his  severely  wounded  enemy,  mode  it  his 
first  care  to  secure  the  unhappy  girl ;  for  wnose  recovery 
the  pursuit  hod  been  principally  instituted.  Quitting  his 
rifle,  he  now  essayed  to  raise  her  in  his  arms.  She  was 
without  life  or  consciousness,  and  the  impression  on  his 
mind  was  that  she  was  dead. 

While  in  (he  act  of  raising  her,  the  terrible  Wacousta 
stood  at  his  side,  his  vast  chest  heaving  forth  a  lough  of 
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Sir  Everard  Valletort  and  Lieutenant  Johnstone  were  in^  'mingkd  rage  and  contempt    Befi>re  the  officer  could 


the  front,  both  ormed  with  their  rifles,  which  hod  been 
brought  them  before  Wacousta  commenced  his  descent 
Without  order  or  oombinotion,  Er8kine,BIessington,  and 
nearly  half  of  their  respective  companies,  followed  oa 
they  could ;  and  dispersing  as  the^  advanced,  sought  only 
wluch  could  outstrip  his  fellows  m  the  pursuit 

Meonwliile  the  fugitive,  assisted  in  his  fall  by  the 
gradual  rending  osunder  of  the  staff,  hod  obeyed  the  im- 
pulsion first  given  to  his  oetive  form,  until,  suddenly 
checking  himself  by  the  rooe,  he  dropped  with  his  feet 
downwvd  into  the  centre  of  the  diteh.  For  a  moment 
he  disappeared,  then  came  again  uninjured  to  the  surfece ; 
and  in  the  foccf  of  more  th^  fifty  men,  who,  lining  the 
rampart  wiUi  their  muskete  levelled  to  take  him  at  ad- 
vantage the  instant  ho  should  reappear,  seemed  to  lough 
their  offorte  to  seom.  Holding  Cloro  before  him  as  a 
shield,  through  which  the  bullets  of  his  enegiies  must 
poss  before  wey  could  attain  him,  he  impelled  his  gigan- 
tic form  with  a  backward  movement  towards  the  opposite 
bonk,  which  he  rapidly  ascended ;  and,  still  fronting  his 
enemies,  commenced  his  flight  in  that  monner  with  a 
speed  which  (considering  the  odditionol  weight  of  the 
drenched  gormente  of  both)  was  inconceivable.  The 
course  token  by  him  was  not  through  the  town,  but  cir- 
cuitously  ooross  the  common  until  he  arrived  on  that 
immediate  line  whence,  osVe  hove  before  stated,  the 
bridge  was  distinctly  visible  fhtm  the  romport ;  on  which, 


extncote,  with  a  view  of  deiending  himself,  his  arms  were 
pinioned  as  though  in  a  vioe ;  and  ere  he  could  recover 
from  his  surprise,  he  felt  himself  lif^  up  and  thrown  to 
a  considerable  distance.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  a 
moment  afterwards,  he  was  lying  amid  the  moving  feet 
of  his  own  men. 

From  the  instant  of  the  dosing  of  the  unfortunate 
Valletort  with  his  enemy,  the  Indians,  hastening  to  the 
assistance  of  their  diie(  hod  come  up,  and  a  &sultory 
fire  hod  already  commenced,  diverting,  in  o  great  degree, 
the  attention  of  the  troops  fVom  the  pursued.  Embold- 
ened  by  this  new  aspect  of  things,  Wooouste  now  delibe- 
rately grasped  the  rifle  that  had  been  abandoned  by 
Johnstone ;  and  raising  it  to  his  shoulder,  fired  nxtiaag  the 
group  odkcted  on  uie  ramparts.  For  a  moment  he 
watched  the  result  of  his  shot,  and  then,  pooling  forth 
another  fierce  yell,  he  hurled  the  now  useless  weapon 
into  the  very  heart  of  his  pursuers ;  and  again  raising 
Cloro  in  his  arms,  once  more  commenced  his  ^retreat, 
which,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  his  party,  wos  easily 
effected. 

"  Who  has  fallen?**  demanded  the  governor  of  his  ad- 
jutont,  perceiving  that  some  one  hod  been  hit' at  hb  side, 
yet  without  toking  hb  eyes  off  his  terrible  enemy. 

"  Mr.  Delme,  sir,**  was  the  reply.  •*  He  has  been  shot 
through  the  heart,  ond  his  men  ore  bearing  him  from  the 
rampart' 


nearly  tho  whole  of  the  remaining  troops,  in  defiance  of     **  This  must  not  be,**   resumed  the  governor  with 


energy.  **  Private  feelings  must  no  longer  be  studied  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  good.  That  pursuit  is  hope- 
less }  and  already  too  many  of  my  officers  hove  fallen. 
Desire  the  retreat  to  be  sounded,  Mr.  Lowson.  Captain 
Wentworth,  let  cme  or  two  covering  gilns  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  sovoc^es.  They  ore  gradual^  increasing 
in  numbers ;  and  if  we  delay,  the  por^  will  be  whoDy 
cut  off.** 

In  issuing  these  orders.  Colonel  de  Hoklimor  evincod 
o  composedness  that  astonished  all  who  heard  him.  But 
althou^  his  voice  was  calm,  despair  was  upon  his  brow. 
Still  he  continued  to  gaze  fixedly  on  the  retreating  form 
of  his  enem^,  until  he  finally  disappeared  behind  the 
orchard  of  the  Canadian  of  the  Fkur  de  lis. 

Obeying  the  summons  from  the  fort,  the  troops  with- 
out now  commenced  their  retreat,  bearing  off  the  bodies 
of  their  fallen  officers  and  several  of  their  comrades  who 
hod  fellen  by  the  Indian  fire.  There  was  o  show  of 
harassing  them  on  their  return ;  but  they  were  too  near 
the  fort  to  apprehend  much  danger.  Two  or  three  wdl- 
directed  discharges  of  ortUlery  effectually  checked  the 
onward  progress  of  the  savages ;  and,  in  toe  course  of  a 
minute,  they  had  again  whouy  disappeared. 

In  fi^oomy  silence,  and  with  anger  and  disappointment 
in  their  hearts,  the  detachment  now  re-entered  the  fort 
Jc^instone  was  only  severely  bruised ;  Sir  Everard  Yolk, 
tort  not  dead.  Both  were  conveyed  to  the  some  iyxmb, 
where  they  were  instontly  attended  by  the  surgeon,  who 
pronounbed  the  situation  of  the  latter  hopeless. 

Major  Blockwoter,  Captains  Blessington  and  Erakioe, 
Lieutenants  Leslie  and  Boycc^  and  ]Suigns  Forteocoe 
and  Sumners,  were  now  the  only  rcgimenUd  officers  t)iat 
remained  of  thirteen  originally  comprising  the  strength 
of  the  garrison.    The  whole  of  these  stood  groaped 
around  ueir  colonel,  who  seemed  transfixed  to  the  spot 
he  hod  first  occupied  on  the  romport,  with  his  ormi 
folded,  and  his  gaze  bent  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had 
lost  sight  of  Wacousta  and  his  child. 
.    Hitlierto  the  morning  had  been  cold  and  cheerleso,  ond 
'•bjeote  in  the  for  distance  were  but  indistinctly '  seen 
through  a  humid  atmosphere.    At  about  half  on  hear 
before  mid-doy  the  air  became  more  rorifiod,  ond,  tibe 
murky  clouds    ^oduolly  disoppeorinf,    left  the    bhie 
autumnal  sky  without  spot  or  blemidi.    Presently,  as 
the  bells  of  the  fi>rt  struck  twelve,  o  ydl  os  of  a  l^kn 
of  devils  rent  the  oir ;  and,  rivetinr  their  gaze  in  that 
direction,  oil  beheld  the  brklge,  hiSierto  deserted,  swl- 
denly  covered  with  a  multitn<w  of  sovoges,  omeDg  when 
were  several  individuals  attired  in  t^  European  g-U'V, 
and  evidently  prisoners.    Each  officer  hod  a  telesec^ 
raised  to  his  eye,  and  eoch  prepared  himself,  shuddeiingly, 
fin*  some  horrid  consummation.    Presently  the  bridge 
was  olea^ed  of  all  but  a  double  line  of  whot  appeared  to 
be  women,  armed  with  wor-dubs  and  tomohowka*  Along 
the  Uiie  were  now  seen  to  poss,  in  slow  succesaioa,  tibe' 
prisoners  that  hod  previously  been  observed.    At 
step  t^ey  took  (ond  it  wos  evident  the^  hod  been 
pelied  to  run  the  gauntlet,)  o  blow  was  inflicted  by  i 
one  or  other  of  the  line,  until  the  wretched  victims 
successivdy  despotehed.    A  loud  yell  from  the  warriens 
who,  although  hidden  from  view  by  the  intervennf 
orchards,  were  evidently  merely  spectators  in  the  bloody 
drama,  onnounoed  eoch  death.    These  yells  were  re- 
peoted,  at  intervals,  to  about  the  number  of  thirty,  wifeeti, 
suddenly,  the  bridge  was  ogoin  deserted  as  before. 

Afler  the  lapse  of  a  minute  the  toll  figure  of  o  mr- 
rior  wos  seen  to  advance,  holding  o  femue  in  his  orms. 
No  one  could  mistake,  even  at  that  distance,  the  gigoMfie 
proportions  of  Wacousta,  as  he  stood  in  the  extreoM 
centre  of  tho  Inidge,  in  imposin?  relief  against  the  flood 
thot  glittered  like  o  sea  of  gloss  bey<md.    From  liis 
chest  there  now  burst  a  single  yell ;  but,  olthough  midibie, 
it  wos  fointer  than  any  remembered  ever  to  hive  been 
heard  from  him  by  the  garrison.    Ho  then  advanced  to 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  bridge ;  ftnd,  roisinF  the  form  of 
the  femole  for  above  his  heod  with  his  Jefthond,  seemed 
to  wove  her  in  vengeful  triumph.   A  secosid  warrior  wos 
seen  upon  the  Inridge,  ond  steoling  cautiously  to  the  same 
pmnt    The  right  hand  of  the  first  worrier  was  now 
raised  ond  brandished  in  oir ;  in  the  next  instant  it  de- 
scended upon  the  breost  of  the  female,  who  foU  firosn  }» 
arms  into  the  ravine  beneoth.  Yc^  of  triumph  from  Ih* 
Indians,  and  shoute  of  execration  firom  tne  soldiers* 
mingled  fiiintly  together.    At  that  moment  the  arm  of 
the  second  warrior  was  raised,  and  a  blade  was  seen  to 
glitter  in  the  sunshine.    His  orm  descended,  and  Wa- 
cousta was  observed  tosta^ger  forward  andfoU  heavily  ini*) 
the  ob^  into  which  his  vKlirn  hod  the  instant  befbro  hoe^ 
precipitated.  Another  loud  yell,  but  of  disappointment  nJ*'^ 
anger,  was  heard  drowning  that  of  exultation  pealed  t^y 
the  triumphant  warrior,  who,  dortii^  to  the  open  e-^* 
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tremity  of  the  lirtd^  Erected  his    flight  along    the 

margin  of  the  rifer,  where  a  light  canoe  was  readj  to 

rece^  him.     Into  this  he  sprang,  and,  seizing  the  pad. 

die,  sent  the  waters  foaming  irom  its  sides  ;  and,  pursuing 

his  war  acnw  the  river,  bad  neari/  gained  the  shores  of 

Cuiada  befofe  a  hark  was  to  be  teen  followtAg  in  pursuit 

How  feh—how  acted  Coloiiel  de  Hal^mar  throughout 

this  brief  but  terrible  scene  T   He  ottered  not  a  word. 

With  his  arms  still  ioided  across  his  breast,  he  gaaed  upon 

the  murder  of  his  child ;  but  he  heaved  not  a  groan,  he 

flhed  not  a  tear.     A   momentary  triumph  seemed  to 

im<fiate  his  pallid  features,  when  he  saw  the  blow  struck 

that  annihiiated  his  enemy ;  but  it  was  again  instantly 

dialled  by  an  ezproeaon  of  the  most  prc^rand  despair* 

-  It  k  done,  genttemen,''!*  at  length  remarked.  "The 
tragedy  is  dosed,  the  corse  of  EUeoHaDoway  b  fiilSlled, 
and  I  am-M^ldlcss !— Bbekwater,"  he  pursued,  endea. 
vouring  to  stifle  the  emotiofi  prodooed  bj  the  last  refloc- 
tion,  **  pay  every  attention  to  the  sceority  of  the  |[arrison, 
see  that  the  drawbridge  is  agam  fioperlj  chamed  up, 
and  direct  that  the  duties  o(  the  troops  be  prosecuted  in 
every  vray  as  heretofore." 

Leaving  his  offieers  to  wonder  at  and  pitj  that  apathy 
of  mind  that  oonld  mingle  the  mere  forms  of  duty  with 
the  most  heart-rending  assodations.  Colonel  de  HaJdimar 
now  quitted  the  rampart ;  and,  with  a  bead  that  was  re- 
marked for  thft  first  time  to  droop  over  his  chei^  paced 
hit  waj  monngly  to  his  spartioentik 


Del,  bending  their  gaao  eagerly  in  the  direction  of  the 
road. 

**  What  now,  man  ? — whom  have  you  challenged  7** 
asked  Major  BUckwater. 

**  It  is  I — De  Haldimar,**  hoarsely  exclaimed  one  of 
four  dark  figures  that,  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  t'officers, 
stood  immedtBtelv  beyond  the  ditch,  with  a  burden  do- 
posited  at  their  wei.  **  Quick,  Blackwater,  let  os  m  for 
Cvod's  sake!  Each  succeeding  minute  may  bring  a 
scouting  par^  on  our  track.    Lower  the  drawbridge  I** 

**  Impossible  !*'  exclaimed  the  major :  **  after  all  that 
has  passHod,  it  is  more  than  my  commission  is  worth  to 
lower  the  bridge  without  permission.  Mr.  Lawson^  quick 
to'  the  governor,  and  report  -that  Captain  de  Haldimar  is 
here :  with  whom  shall  he  say  ?**  again  addressing  the 
impatient  and  almost  indignant  officer. 

*  With  Miss  de  Haldimar,  Fran9oi8  the  Canadian,  and 
one  to  whom  we  all  oifre  our  lives,**  hurriedly  returned 
the  officer ;  **  and  you  may  add,**  he  continued  gloomily, 
**  the  corpse  of  my  sister.  But  while  we  stand  m  parley 
here,  we  are  lost :  Lawson  fly  to  my  fkther,  and  toll  him 
we  wait  for  entrandb.** 

With  nearly  the  speed  enjoined  the  adjutant  departed. 
Scaroel|r  a  mmnte  elapsed  when  he  again  stood  upon  the 
rampart,  and  advancing  closely  to  the  msjor,  whispered 
a  km  words  in  his  ear. 

•"Good  God !  can  it  be  possible  7  When  7  How  came 
this  7  but  we  will  enquire  later.  Open  the  gate ;  down 
with  the  bridge,  LesUe,**  addressing  the  officer  of  the 
guard. 

The  command  was  instantly  obeyed.  The  officers 
flew  to  receive  the  fbgitives ;  and  as  the  latter  crossed 
the  drawbridge;  the  light  of  a  lantern,  that  had  boon 
brought  from  the  guard-room,  flashed  fiill  upon  the 
harassed  countenances  of  Captain  and  Miss  de  Haldimar, 
FVan^ois  the  Canadian,  and  the  devoted  Oucanasta. 

Silent  and  melancholy  was  the  greeting  that  took  place 
between  the  parties :  the  voice  sp^e  not ;  the  hand  alone 
was  eloquent ;  but  it  was  in  the  eloquence  of  sorrow  only 
that  it  indulged.  Pleasure,  even  in  this  almost  despaircMl 
of  re-union,  could  not  be  expressed ;  and  even  the  eye 
shrank  fVom  mutual  encounter,  as  if  its  very  glance  at. 
such  a  moment  were  sacrilege.  Recalled  to  a  sense  of 
her  situation  by  the  preparation  of  the  men  to  raise  the 
bridge,  the  Indian  woman  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence. 

**  The  Saganaw  is  safo  within  his  fort,  and  the  girl  of 
the  pale  faces  will  lay  her  head  upon  his  bosom,**  she 
remarked  solemnly.  **  Oucanasta  will  go  to  her  solitary 
wigwam  among  the  red  skins.** 

The  heart  of  Madeline  de  Haldimar  was  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  many  jpriefs ;  yet  she  could  not  see  the 
generous  preserver  of  her  Ufo,  and  the  rescuer  of  the 
body  of  her  ill-fated  cousin,  depart  without  emotion. 
Drawing  a  ring  of  some  value  and  great  beauty,  fi'om 
her  finger,  which  ahe  had  more  than  once  observed  the 
Indian  to  admire,  she  placed  it  on  her  hand ;  and  then, 
throwing  herself  on  the  bosom  of  the  foithfiil  creature, 
embrac^  her  with  deep  manifestations  of  afifection,  but 
without  uttering  a  word. 

Oucanasta  was  sensibly  gratified :  she  raised  her  large 

2'es  to  heaven  as  if  in  tnonkfulness ;  and  by  the  light  of 
e  lantern,  which  fell  upon  her  dark  but  expressive 
countenance,  tears  were  to  be  seen  starting  unbidden 
firom  their  source. 

Released  from  the  embrace  of  her,  whose  Hfo  she  had 

twice  preserved  at  imminent  peril  to  her  own,  the  Indian 

again  prepared  to  depart;  hot  there  was  another,  who, 

like  Madeline,  although  stricken  by  many  sorrows,  could 

in  a  dressing  gown,  -as  if  recently  out  oft  not  forego  the  testimony  of  his  heart*R  gratitude.   Cap- 


CHAPTERXXrn. 

Night  had  Vm^  since  drawn  her  circling  mantle  over 
the  western  hemisphere;  and  deeper,  for  deeper  than  the 
gloom  of  that  night  vraa  the  dei^air  which  fQlod  every 
bomm  of  the  devoted  garrison,  whose  fortunes  it  has 
fallen  to  our  Voi  to  record.  A  silenoe,  profound  as  that 
of  death,  pernuded  the  ramparts  snd  exterior  defences  of 
the  foctiess,  interrupCod  only,  at  Jong  btervals,  by  the  cus- 
tomary  *^  AH  *s  well  !**  of  the  seteral  sentinels ;  which, 
after  the  awfbl  events  of  the  day,  seemed  to  many  who 
now  heard  it  as  if  uttered  in  modwrr  of  their  hopeless- 
ness  of  sorrow.  The  lights  within  the  barracks  of  the 
men  had  been  long  sipee  extingaished ;  and,  consigned 
to  a  mere  repose  of  Ubmb,  in  which  the  eye  and  heart 
shared  not,  the  inferior  soldiery  pressed  their  rude 
couches  with  spirits  worn  ont  by  a  succession  of  painfiil 
exeilBroeQla,  aad  fimmes  dehihteted  by  much  absUnenoe 
and  waCdung.  Jt  was  an  hour  at  which  sleep  was 
wont  to  mSSatA  tfaeoi  the  blessing  of  a  temporary  forget- 
fulness  of  endnranees  that  weighed  the  more  heavily  as 
they  were  Mieved  to  be  endless  and  Without  fhiit ;  but 
sleep  IomI  aow  appazently  been  banished  firom  all ;  for  the 
low  and  confused  mnmor  that  met  the  ear  from  the 
several  falock-hooseswaseai^inoous  and  general,  betrayhig 
at  times,  and  in  a  loader  key,  words  tlut  bore  reference 
to  the  tngie  oeeorreneos  oftbe  daj. 

ne  oo/y  J%ht8  visible  in  the  fart  proceeded  firom  the 
gnvd-hoose  and  a  room  adjoining  that  of  the  ill-fiUed 
Charles  de  Haldimar.  Withm  the  latter  were  collected, 
with  Ibe  exception  of  the  governor,  and  |rroaped  around 
a  bed  on  whidi  lay  one  of  their  companions  m  a  nearly 
expvoig  stale,  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  reduced  nearly 
one  tlurd  in  number  since  vre  -fost  ofieied  them  to  tbie 
notice  of  our  readersu  The  dying  man  was  Sir  Everard 
VaOetort,  who,  supported  by  pilwws,  was  concluding  a 
nairative  that  bad  chained  the  earnest  attention  of  his 
aodStocy,  even  amid  the  deep  and  heartfolt  sympathy 
peroBipbble  in  each  for  the  foriom  and  hopeless  condition 
of  the  narrator.    At  the  ride  of  the  unnappy  baronet. 


bed»  sat,  ledming  in  a  rode  elbow  chair,  one  whose  pallid 
oooalenance  doMted  that,  although  fiur  less  seriously 
injoied,  he,  too,  had  suffered  severely : — ^it  was  Lieutenant 


The  narrative  was  at  kngth  dosod ;  and  the  officer, 
by  the  effivt  he  had  made  in  his  anxiety  to 
ef«ry  particular  to  his  attentive  and  sur- 
Ions,  had  sunk  back  upon  his  pillow,  when, 
laud  and  unusual  **  Who  comes  there  7**  of 
Che  sentSnal  ^"iVmr^  on  the  ramoart  above  the  gateway, 
arrested  every  car.  A  moment  of^  pause  succeeded,  when 
again  was  heard  the  **  Stand,  firiend  !**  evidently  given  in 
replrlo  the  ftmifiar  answer  to  the  original  challenge. 
Tmo  were  aofihfe  rapid  movements  in  uie  guard-hou^e, 
as  of  men  arouBsd  firom  temporary  slumber,  and  hastening 
to  the  point  wfaenoe  the  voice  proceeded. 

Silently  yet  hnrriedly  the  officers  now  quitted  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying  man,  leaving  only  the  surgeon  and  the 
iavafid  Johnstnoe  behind  them ;  and,  flying  to  the  ram- 
part,  stood  in  the  next  minute  confound^  with  ilio  guard, 
who  were  already  grouped  round  the  challenging  8enti> 


tain  de  Haldimar,  who,  during  this  short  scene,  had 
despatched  a  messenger  to  his  room  for  the  purpose,  now 
advanced  to  the  poor  girl,  bearing  a  short  but  elegantly 
mounted  dagger,  which  he  begged  her  to  deliver  as  a 
token  of  his  &endshlp  to  the  young  chief  her  brother. 
He  then  dn^iped  on  one  knee  at  her  foet,  and  raising  her 
hand,  pressed  it* forvently  against  his  heart;  an  action 
which,  even  to  the  untutored  mind  of  the  Indian,  bore 
eridenoe  only  of  the  foeling  that  prompted  it.  A  heavy 
sigh  escaped  her  labouring  chest;  and  as  the  officer  now 
rose  and  quitted  her  hand,  she  turned  slowly  and  Mrith 
dignity  fi^m  him,  and  crossing  the  drawbridge,  was  in 
a  row  minutes  lost  in  the  surrounding  gloom. 

Our  readers  have,  doubtless,  anticipated  the  communi- 
cation made  to  Major  Blackwater  by  the  Adjutant  Law- 
son.  Bowed  down  to  the  dust  by  the  accomplishment 
of  the  curse  of  Ellen  Hal]oway,the  inflexibility  of  Colonel 
de  Haldimar*8  pride  was  not  proof  against  the  utter  an- 
nihilation  wrought  to  his  hopes  as  a  father  by  the  unre- 
lenting hatred  of  the  enemy  his  early  falsehood  and 
treachery  had  raised  up  to  biro.    When  the  adjutant 


entered  his  apartment,  the  stony  coldness  of  hls^heek 
attested  he  had  beea  dead  0ome  hours. 

We  pass  over  the  fow  days  of  bitter  trial  that  succeeded 
to  the  restoration  of  Captaih  de  Haldimar  and  his  bride 
to  their  friends ;  days,  during  which  were  consigned  to 
the  same  grave  the  bodies  of  the  governor,  his  lamented 
children,  and  the  scarcely  less  regretted  Sir  Everard 
Valletort  The  funeral  service  was  attempted  by  Cap- 
tain Blessington ;  but  the  strong  affection  of  that  excellent 
officer,  for  three  of  the  defunct  parties  at  least,  was  not 
armed  against  the  trial.  He  had  undertaken  a  task  far 
beyond  his  strength ;  and  searcaly  had  cammenced,  ere 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  tne  performance  of  the 
ritual  to  the  adjutant.  A  larse  grave  had  been  dug  (Jose 
under  the  rampart,  and  near  the  fotal  flag-stafi^  to  receive 
the  bodies  of  their  deceased  friends ;  and,  as  they  were 
lowered  successively  into  their  last  earthly  resting  place, 
tears  fell  unrestrainedly  over  the  bronzed  checks  of  the 
oldest  soldiers,  while  many  a  female  sob  blended  with 
and  gave  touohing  solemnity  to  the  scene. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tlurd  day  from  this  quadruple 
interment,  notice  was  given  by  one  of  the  sentinels  that 
an  Indian  was  approaddng  the  fort,  making  signs  as  if 
in  demand  for  a  pariey.  The  officers,  headed  by  Major 
Blackwater,  now  beooine  the  commandant  of  the  place, 
immediately  ascended  the  rampart,  when  the  stranger 
was  at  once  recognised  by  Captain  de  Haldimar  for  the 
young  Ottawa,  the  preserver  of  his  lifb,  and  the  avenger 
of  the  deaths  of  those  they  mourned,  in  whose  girdle  was 
thrust,  in  seeming  pride,  the  richly  mounted  dagger  that 
ofl^r  had  caused  to  be  conveyed  to  him  through  his  no 
less  generous  sister.  A  long  conference  ensued,  in  the 
language  of  the  Ottawas,  between  the  parties  just  named, 
the  purport  of  which  was  of  high  moment  to  the  garri- 
son, now  nearly  reduoed  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
young  chief  had  come  to  apprise  them,  that,  won  by  the 
noble  conduct  of  the  Engbsn,  on  a  late  occasion,  when 
his  warriors  were  wholly  in  their  power,  Ponteac  had 
expressed  a  generous  determination  to  conclude  a  peaoe 
with  the  nrrison,  and  henceforth  to  consider  them  as  his 
friends.  This  he  had  publicly  declared  in  a  large  council 
of  the  chiefo,  held  the  preening  night ;  and  ue  motive 
c^  the  Ottawa's  coming  was  to  assure  the  English,  that, 
on  this  occasion,  their  great  leader  was  perfectly  sincere 
in  a  resolution,  at  which  he  had  the  more  readily  arrived, 
now  that  his  terrible  coadjutor  and  vindictive  adviser  was 
no  more.  He  prepared  theih  for  the  coming  of  Ponteac 
and  the  principal  chiefe  of  the  league  to  demand  a  coun- 
cil on  the  morrow ;  and,  with  this  final  communication, 
again  withdrew. 

The  Ottawa  was  right  Withm  a  week  firom  that 
•period  the  English  were  to  be  seen  once  more  isming 
firom  their  fort;  and,  although  many  months  elapsed  be- 
fore  the  wounds  of  their  suffering  hearts  .were  healed, 
still  were  they  gratefbl  to  Providence  for  their  final  pre- 
servatioo  firom  a  doom  that  had  fallen,  without  exeeption, 
on  every  fixrtress  on  the  linaof  fittntier  in  which  they  lay. 

Time  rolled  on;  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  Oucanasta 
might  be  seen  associating  with  and  bearing  curious  pre- 
sents, the  fiiiits  of  Indian  ingeanKy,-lo  ihe  daughters  of 
De  Haldimar,  now  become  the  colonel  of  the regi- 
ment; while  her  brother,  the  chief,  instructed  his  sons  in 
the  athletic  and  active  exercises  peculiar  to  his  race.  As 
for  poor  Ellen  Halloway,  search  had  been  made  for  her, 
but  she  never  was  heard  of  afterwards. 

END  OF  WA0008TA. 


REGARD  FOR  HOME. 

In  all  my  wand*rinff8  round  tliis  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  gricfo,  and  God  luis  given  my  share — 
I  still  hod  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bow*rs  to  lay  me  down ; 
To  l.usband  out  life*s  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still. 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-leomed  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw. 
And  tell  (^  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  lK]^)es,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last 

O,  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life*s  decline. 
Retreat  fi'om  care  that  never  must  be  mine ! 
How  blest  is  he,  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease ; 
Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  sincb  *tis  hard  to  combat,  leams  to  fly. 

Ooldmniih, 
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CAIiCUTTA  TO  EUROPE  BY  WAY  OF  EGYPT,' 

IN  THK  TEARS  1837  AND  1828. 

BY  MRS.  CHARJLE8  I.IJSUINGTON. 

introducHtm  to  thefrvt  American  edition* 

Two  ladies  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  per- 
form  the  land  joomoy  between  India  and  England ;  Mrs. 
Lushington  from  India,  and  Mrs.  Colonel  EUwood  to  that 
country.  The  narrative  of  the  former  we  have  preferred 
for  publication  on  account  of  its  superior  s^rle  uid  greater 
brcvitj,  having  been  avowedly  condensed  fi-om  the  origi- 
nal notes;  whilst  Mrs.  Ellwood*s  two  ponderous  volumes 
have  been  immoderately  swelled  from  the  writings  of 
other  travellers,  without  embracing  more  personal  adven- 
tures  than  those  described  in  the  foOowmg  pages.  Both 
authors  have  established  in  their  own  personal  sketches 
the  possibility  and  even  feasibility  of  this  journey  for 
ladies,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  many  others  will 
follow  their  example. 

The  perusal  of  such  books  enhances  our  opinion  of  fe- 
male intrepidity  in  thus  venturing  to  pioneer  the  way 
through  deserts,  and  among  savage  hordes;  while  at  the 
same  time  our  admiration  is  excited  by  the  display  of 
knowledge  and  correct  taste  in  those  who  could  not  only 
perform  the  feat,  but  furnish  the  general  reader  with  an 
agreeable  acoount  of  it. 

The  present  may  be  called  a  travelling  century ;  the 
English  press  has  teemed  for  many  years  with  books  of 
tours  through  every  country  accessible  to  the  restless, 
the  idle,4>r  the  scientific;  but  **  the  Continent**  has  been 
particularly  overrun  with  book  makers.  Every  one  talks 
familiarly  of 

"  The  Alps  and  Appenines, 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po.** 

It  is  refireshing  to  turn  from  these,  and  visit  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pyramids,  with  an  inteUigent  female  guide  like 
the  lady  who  has  here  indited  a  short  and  spirited  itine- 
rary through  regions  never  befere  visited  by  an  European 
female^ 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

When  the  author  left  CaliKitta,  she  promised  several 
of  her  friends  there  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  occurrences 
of  her  journey,  and  to  furnish  them  with  copies  of  it  to 
enable  them  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of  the  under- 
taking, especially  by  ladies,  and  to  determine  whether  the 
enjoyment  would  be  Hkely  to  compensate  for  the  incon- 
veniences, inseparable  from  travelling  alternately  by 
water  and  by  land,  and  partly  through  countries  unpro- 
vided  with  the  comferts  and  'facilities  of  civilised  life. 
In  short,  she  was  expected  to  glviD  a  feithful  estimate 
of  the  comparative  advantages  between  the  long  tried 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  what  was 
familiarly  called  the  ^Journey  overland  through  Egypt** 

In  order  to  comply  with  these  wishes,  she  kept  very 
detailed  notes  of  aU  that  happened  throughout  her  tl%i- 
vels ;  but  wheu  the  time  of  copying  them  arrived,  she 
found  it  required  some  immediate  stimulus  V>  compel  her 
not  to  defer  the  task  of  arrangement  and  transcription* 
Frequent  enquiries  respecting  Egypt,  notwithstanding 
the  numerous  excellent  books  alr^y  published  relative 
to  that  country,  induced  her  to  think  that  a  narrative  of 
her  journey,  in  a  plain  and  unpretending  form,  might  be 
presented  to  the  public,  and  her  engagements  to  her  dis- 
tant friends  be  thus  fulfilled.  These  considerations  led 
to  the  present  publication. 

The  author  is  deeply  sensible  how  much  the  defects 
of  her  book  will  demand  induizence,  as  it  has  not  been 
revised  by  any  literary  person,  but  was  at  once  delivered 
by  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  publisher ;  indeed,  little 
alteration  has  been  made  in  the  original  journal,  beyond 
adapting  its  contents  to  a  narrative  ferm,  and  omittine 
details  that  might  prove  tedious,  and  descriptions  which 


had  been  infinitely  better  executed  by  esiablished  au- 
thorities. 

Previously  to  her  entering  ESgypt,  the  author,  of 
course,  consulted  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  and  oc- 
casionally referred  to  them  when  viewing  the  splendid 
remains  of  antiquity  of  which  they  treat;  yet  the  reader 
must  not  be  disappointed,  if  in  the  following  pages  be 
merely  fennd  the  record  of  her  own  sentiments  and  ob- 
servations, as  it  was  her  undeviating  object  to  preserve 
them,  as  for  as  possible,  unbiased  by  the  opinions  she 
had  read.  Although,  therefore,  her  imperfect  work 
will  prove  quite  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  scientific, 
and  those  who  require  deep  research,  and  acute  disqui- 
sition, still  it  may  not,  she  flatters  herself,  be  found  use- 
less to  those  who  contemplate  a  similar  journey,  nor 
wholly  uoamusing  to  people  fond  of  light  reading. 

Last^,  the  auUior  has  naturally  calculate  tliat  some 
persons,  who  are  friendly  to  her,  will  be  interested  in 
the  narrative;  it  is  possible  that  others  may  derive 
benefit  from  her  experience ;  and  it  is  too  probable  that 
many  may  disapprove  of  her  presuiUptioo  in  publishing 
at  all :  but  it  is  impossible  (and  she  fearlessly  asserts  it) 
that  the  work  can  give  one  nKNnent*s  pain  to  pi  single 
individual. 


CHAPTER  L 

Reflections  on  leavlnf  Caleona— Departore  In  the  Oanfos  tkeam 
VecBcl— Voyage  to  Trincomal^ — Doeolate  appearance  of  Uie 
place— PoiAt  de  Galle— Beauty  of  the  scenery— Mrs.  Oibson^f 
kthool. 

For  many  years  the  plan  of  returning  to  England 
from  India  by  the  Rod  Sea  and  E^ypt  had  been  familiar 
to  my  imagination.  Tlie  facility  of  the  imdertaking  hod 
been  satisTactorily  demonstrated  by  a  gentleman  who 
edited  one  of  the  Calcutta  newspapers,  and  who  recom- 
mended the  route  on  his  own  experience  of  its  eligibility; 
and  I  constantly  dwelt  on  the  delightful  contrast  of  em- 
ploying the  necessary  period  of  passing  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  in  exploring  the  novelties  of  the  Desert;  in 
viewing  the  stupendous  moninnents  of  Egypt ;  and  in 
visiting  the  lovely  countries  of  Sicily  and  Italy ;  instead 
of  devoting  five  long  months  to  the  monotony  of  a  voy- 
age roimd  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  a  ship  crowded 
with  passengers,  little  known,  or  too  well  known,  and 
distracted  by  the  mirth  or  firactiousness  of  nmncrous 
children. 

Whether  from  early  prejudice,  from  fix^quent  illness, 
from  witnessing  the  generally  dreadful  devastation  of 
the  climate,  or  mmi  the  loss  of  friends,  I  had  not  done 
justice  to  India,  nor  appreciated  the  advantages  which, 
notwithstanding  its  various  drawbacks,  it  stiU  afforded. 
To  return  to  England  was  the  incessant  yearning  of 
my  heart;  and,  while  Oompelled  to  remain  m  Bengal,  I 
merely  exercised  a  resignation  similar  to  that  of  Um  suf- 
ferers in  Dante*s  PurgiUory,  who  were 

Content! 
Nel  fbooo,  perohi  speran  di  venire 
Quando  che  sia,  alle  beate  gentL 


But,  although  the  hope  of  returning  home  had  latterly 
buoyed  me  up,  and  rendered  all  the  sufferings  from  the 
climate  light,  yet,  when  the  event  actually  arrived,  it 
was  attended  with  far  different  feelings.  The  dissolution 
of  long-established  associations  was  acutely  painfuL  The 
recollection  of  the  many  years  of  youth  and  happiness 
passed  away ;  the  sober  anticipations  of  the  future 
which  had  taken  place  of  expectations  of  unboimded  en- 
joyment ;  (and  who  at  one  period  of  life  does'  not  look 
forward  in  the  same  manner  7)  the  parting  with  niuner- 
ous  valued  friends  endeared  by  similarity  of  habits  and 
pursuits,  so  weakened,  fer  the  time,  my  anxiety  to  quit 
the  coimtry,  that  I  no  kmger  wondered  at  that  determi- 
nation, or  rather  change  of  determination,  so  fatal  to 
many,  of  •*  remuning  one  year  more.'* 

In  leaving  India,  after  many  years^  residence,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  greater  demand  on  sensibility  and  good 
feeUng  than  a  sale  of  one*s  property.  Time  is  seldom 
allowed  fer  miich  consideration  befere  the  house  is 
thrown  open  to  the  public ;  and  as  the  inconvenience  of 
sending  home  much  baggage  admits  of  little  selection, 
many  tokens  of  remembrance  must  be  parted  with ; 
paper  after  paper  sacrificed ;  the  bundle  of  letters  put 
by  fer  future  consideration,  taken  up  again,  and  again 
put  by  to  be  reconsidered,  still,  in  the  end,  must  share  the 
same  fete;  and  thus  are  destroved  kind  expressions, 
and  assurances  of  regard  and  affsction,  which  were  to 
solace  many  an  evenmg  in  future  life.  Those  only  who 
have  been  similarly  situated  can  tmderstand  all  the  dis- 
tress which  such  scenes  occasion,  even  under-  the  least 
annoying  circumstances;  but  when  these  take  place  in 


consequence  of  the  death  of  the  master  of  the  femily, 
the  case  is  greatly  aggravated.  In  India  it  is  almost  in- 
variably the  practice  to  sell  by  auction  the  efifects  of  a 
person  deceased,  a  few  days  after  his  demise ;  and  it 
oAen  happens,  bjr  the  precipitation  of  an  unconcerned 
executor,  that  the  unfortunate  survivor  is  irretrievably 
deprived  of  what  might  have  best  conduced  to  her  con- 
solation.* 

In  England,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  son,  or  some  near 
relative,  generally  succeeds  to  the  estate,  and  tlie  widow 
is  not  immediately  ejected  firom  the  house  to  which  she 
has  been  accustomed.  At  all  events,  there  is  a  hoine 
where  the  family  circle  can  assemble ;  every  local  tic  is 
not  in  a  moment  dissevered:  whereas,  in  India,  the 
widow,  within  a  few  weeks,  if  not  a  few  days  from  the 
fatal  event,  is  hurried  on  board  ship,  almost  ignorant  of 
the  spot  where  her  husband*s  remains  are  deposited,  and 
can  only  teach  her  children  that  their  father  lies  buried 
in  a  distani  land,  and  that  to  them  his  tomb  is  now  in- 
accessible. 

Travellers  proceeding  to  England  from  Bengal  by  the 
Red  Sra,  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  several  favourable 
seasons  for  sailing.  To  arrive  at  Bombay  early  in  De- 
oember,  which  is  the  best  time  fer  leaving  it  for  the  Red 
Sea,  it  is  necessary  to  quit  Bengal  before  the  north-east 
monsoon  has  begun ;  hence  a  sailing  ship  has  a  wery  te- 
dious, and  probably  a  boisterous  passage.  We  were, 
however,  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  accommodation  m 
one  of  the  company's  steam  vessels,  which  had  been  or- 
dered round  to  Bombay  just  at  the  ver^  time  it  suited 
our  purpose.  My  prudent  Calcutta  friends  poured  in 
upon  me  remonstrances  against  the  whole  of  the  nmkr- 
taking.  They  represented  to  me  the  discomfort  and  risk 
of  the  steamer,  the  shoals  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  horrors  of 
the  desert,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment; but  I  bad  duly  weighed  all  these  difficulties,  which 
I  was  satisfied  I  had  sufficient  coura^  and  fortitude  to 
encoimtcr.  In  addition  to  this,  the  stimulus  of  perforn>> 
ing  a  journey  which  no  female  from  our  side  o€  India 
had  achieved  before  me,  joined  to  the  advantage  of  tra- 
velling with  the  party  which  was  expecting  us  at  Bom- 
bay, made  every  peril  appear  li^ht; — so  promising  to 
some,  whom  I  was  about  to  leave,  a  narrative  of  my  ad- 
ventures, I  embarked  on  board  the  Ganges,'  on  the  S6lk 
of  September,  1827. 

As  the  Oanges  was  an  experimental  vessel,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  sherUy  to  describe  her.  She  was  bulk  of  teak, 
pierced  for  ten  guns ;  carried  two  engines  of  forty-horse 
power  each,  and  was  intended  for  eiuicr  a  vessel  <]£  war 
or  despatch.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  qualifying  ber 
for  the  former  purpose,  too  much  regard  had  bo^  paid  to 
solidity,  and  the  object  of  celerity  was  thus  defeated;  the 
force  of  our  steam  in  calm  weather  impelling  us  litdo 
more  than  five  miles  an  hour  against  the  sweU.  Never- 
theless this  very  defect  proved  ^  benefit  to  us  in  the  cahini^ 
as  the  strength  of  her  build  prevented  our  feeling  tbo 
tremulous  motion  so  generally  complained  of  on  board 
steam  vessels. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  we  experienced  muck  fcss 
heat  in  the  stoamer  than  we  should  have  done  at  the 
same  season  in  a  sailing  veaseL  Her  perpetual  motion 
caused  a  current  of  air- even  during  the  calms,  and  we 
foimd  the  climate  still  cooler  when  the  wind  was  con- 
trary, than  when  it  was  feir,  as  we  have  had  to  press  for- 
ward against  it,  and  the  steam  was  carried  off  much  abase 
our  heaids. 

It  was  ori^rinally  intended  that  wo  should  proceed  £- 
rectly  to  Pomt  de  Galle,  for  whidi  end  we  had,  as  wc 
supposed,  taken  in  a  supply  of  coal  for  fifWon  days*  eon- 


*  Among  the  Europeans  in  India  there  ore  scarcely 
any  old  persons,  as  r.lmost  every  body  is  a  .temporary  re- 
sicfent    Hence,  if  you  search  the  well  tenanted  burying 

S'otmds  of  the  large  cities,  yoa  will  discover  few  besides 
e  graves  of  the  youthful,  who  have  been  cut  off  by 
some  violent  disease  amid  the  buoyancy  of  health,  or  lb« 
tombs  of  those  .of  middle  age  arrested  by  death   when 
just  about  to  reap  the  fruit  of  long  toil  and  privation  by 
returning  to  their  native  land.    It  is  this  which  readers 
our  Indian  cemeteries  so  peculiarly  melancholy  ;    Itor 
though  we  bow  to  the  decree  which  summons  aw^y 
the  a^d  and  the  infirm,  yet,  humanly  speaking,  and  >n 
our  blindness,  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  the  death  o£  i^^ 
young  to  be  premature,  and  a  fit  subject  of  oggraTaC^^^ 
regret 

•*  For  oh,  it  goes  against  the  mind  of  man, 

To  be  tum*d  out  from  its  warm,  wonted  house. 
Ere  yet  one  rent  admits  the  winter's  chiU. 

Miss  6aiub*s  Rayner. 
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nimpiioa;  bal  a/ler  we  had  been  oat  ten  days,  daring 
•  which  nothing  matertal  oocorred,  it  was  ascertained  that, 
from  the  defedire  quaKty  of  the  coal,  we  alioald  not  have 
a  tafficicnt  stook  of  it  to  take  as  to  that  harboor.  On 
the  7th  of  October,  theroibre,  the  fires  were  extingoiahei 
and  we  made  tbe  best  of  our  way  to  Trinoomal^  by  beat, 
ing  onder  sail,  teaerving  tlie  remainder  of  our  ooal  fiur 
steam  with  which  to  stem  the  oirrent  oS  tbe  port 

The  entrance  into  TrincomaJe  h  bigbij  pictoreaqne ; 

bat  tbe  inner  bay,  whidi  is  the  spenre  harbour,  is  so  sur- 

HNDidBd  by  hills  that  the  sea  becomes  quite  smooth,  and 

the  atmo^ihcre  heaTT  and  confined.    I  had  heard  thi« 

spot  so  much  cxtofled,  that  I  was  a  good  deal  disappoinU 

ed.    "Hiere  is  little  aboat  it  remarkable,  in  mj  opinion, 

except  the  mmofthe  haurboor  itself  and  the  view  from  Fort 

OateDbazg;  and  these  have  been  so  oAcn  described  that 

I  need  noA  dw^  on  Utem.    At  TrincooMd^  we  first  saw 

the  fCMefa  of  the  coast  with  their  singular  outrigger, 

being  a  sort  of  firame-work  of  fear  croased  beams  or  oars 

thrown  over  the  side,  extending  about  eight  ibet  to  wind- 

wanl  fer  the  purpose  of  steadying  the  TesKl,  which  is  yery 

narrow,  and  would,  without  It,  unaot  when  imdersaiL    It 

is  extraordinarf  the  people  abonld  prefer  this  clumsy  con 

triTance  to  the  simple  method  of  making  the  boat  a  little 

wider.    Tlie  pceaence  of  our  aieaner  excited  no  intereirt 

among  the  natives,  lew  of  the  boatmen  laying  aside  their 

apathy  sufloicieiitly  to  appvoach  the  shipw 

On  the  afteraooQ  ci  Uie  lOch  of  October,  we  quitted 
IVincomal^  wiA  the  moat  glorious  sunset  1  had  ever 
witnessed.  We  passed  the  iormidabie  rocks  called  the 
DanaCB,  during  tbe  night  of  the  12tfa,  at  the  distance,  it 
was  cakukted,  of  oaJy  three  nufea,  and  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  Point  de  (xaUe  on  tbe  ISkh,  having  perceived 
our  widaitf  to  it  long  before  we  reached  the  shore,  from 
the  spicy  periumes  waHod  by  the  land-breexc.  The  view 
of  the  town  from  the  sea,  thou^  not  so  magnificent,  is 
mors  cheerful  than  that  of  Tnnoomal^.  l^e  garrison 
and  inhabitaats  were  assembled  on  the  ramparts  to  sc 
us  come  in,  and  afiorded  a  very  lively  spoethcle ;  whereas 
at  Trinoomaid  the  pimee  seemed  descoted,  and  disappoints 
meat  and  deiectioa  to  preralJ.  The  entrance  to  Pomt  de 
GaBe  ia  marked  by  several  bold  rocks,  against  which  the 
sea  beaks  with  great  violence.  Tbe  ex^peration  of  the 
waves  must  be  txeweodous  in  a  southerly  gale. 

TVingh  Wig  aecustomed  to  India,  |  was  struck  on 
landii^  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  for  though  qnite 
oricatu,  it  was  in  a  style  enentially  difibring  fi^  that 
of  Hmdoetan ;  the  roads  cut  through  topes  of  cocoa-nut 
trees^  msCic  bridges  over  winding  streams,  hills  and  deep 
deUs,  and  hots  i^de  of  palro-lcaves,  woven  in  a  variety 
of  dMibrept  plaits.  The  natives  are  an  elegant,  but  an 
eiiemiute  race ;  the  men  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  tbe  wooien  by  their  drew,  which  consists  or  a  vest 
and  kvoae  robe  of  cotton;  their  hair  long,  and  gathered 
op  in  kiuita  and  braidis  listened  behind  with  ffold  bod 
kins,  or  large  oomfas  of  tortoise-shell,  of  a  &nciful  shape. 
Instead  of  the  umbrella,  the  more  wealthy  natives  have 
a  gigantic  &n,  made  of  the  talipot  leaf^  carried  to  protect 
them  fiura  the  sun ;  and  this  had  a  curious  effect  I  re- 
marked  here  a  handsome  tree,  the  leaves  resembling 
vine  ta  shape,  but  very  much  laxger,  and  the  colour  of 
a  bfilfiaBt  dark  green ;  and  was  greatly  gratified  by  find- 
ing  it  tbe  fer.&med  bread  fruit  The  fruit  resembled  in 
appeanaee  a  small  jack  (artocarpus  integrifblia ;)  and, 
though  not  equal  to  a  French  rou,  was  nearly  as  good, 
when  baked  or  roasted,  as  a  jum  or  oaten  calie. 

Tbanin  prevented  our  driving  out  in  the  evening;  a 
[■riiiltw  only  understood  in  a  tropical  climate,  where 
the  tet  w  an  iiMunnountable  obstacle  to  anything  like 
a^^liaMQg  during  th^  day.  Next  morning,  however,  our 
kind  baA^Qlr.Twynham)  lent  us  a  conveyance,  in  which 
vre  took  a  Mibtful  drive,  parti v  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
Dp  to  a  Un  «£ne  Mrs.  Gibson  hod  erected  8chooI.room8 
for  Biale  and  female  children^ — an  admirable  work  of 
chmritjt  as  till  then  no  school  existed  on  the  island.  Mrs. 
GibsoB  was  aol  on^  unassisted  at  tbe  commencement  o. 
her  ondertakiw,  but  discouraged  by  those  who,  with  less 
veal,  excused  tSsir  awn  indolenee,  by  expressing  a  beUei 
"  that  Botfaiiy  eoold  be  done.**  Nevertheless,  tfiis  excel- 
lent woman  pciaiii  i1,  till  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-five 
years  she  was  enabled  to  show  how  much  could  be  ac- 
ctniplisbed.  l%e  girh*  perform  houaoliold  occupations, 
aad  ai«  taught  plain  and  fancy  work  witJi  their  needle, 
and  the  hof%  are  brought  up  to  neveral  tradrx.  The  girls 


are  so  usefully  educated,  that  the  missionaries  are  glad 
to  select  wives  from  among  them  tot  their  assistants.  I 
loft  Point  do  Galle  with  much  regret  The  scenery  was 
so  novel  and  so  beautiful,  that  I  would  gladly  have  re- 
maiiMwl  some  days  longer,  particularly  as,  udUke  rcgionn 
nearer  home,  it  was  not  probable  that  my  destiny  would 
ever  lead  me  again — 

**  Beyond  where  Ceylon  lifts  her  apicy  breast** 

The  morning  afler  our  departure  fVom  Point  dc  Cralle, 
Adam*s  Peak,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Ceylon,  was  still 
visible  from  the  deck,  though  at  the  estimated  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Cape 
Comorin,  instead  of  being  a  high  promontory,  as  1  had 
imagined,  b  very  low  land ;  but  the  mountains  in  the  vi- 
cinity are  extremely  picturesque.  Those  caDed  the  Gliauts 
are  universally  admired ;  but  had  they  presented  a  less 
beautiful  appearance,  they  would  still  have  delighted  one 
who  had  so  long  been  aaoustooied  to  the  flat  surface  of 
BengaL 

Our  course  leading  along  the  shore,  we  had,  for  several 
days,  the  majestic  Ghauta  in  nght ;  and  we  behold  in 
succession  the  towns  of  Cochin,  l^Qicberry,  and  Quilon; 
and  the  forts  of  Mangalore,  Gberriah,  and  Sevemdroog ; 
and  at  last,  at  mid-day,  the  high  hnd  of  Bombay  wos 
descried. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Arrtmlat  Bombay— The  Imemrt  raeh<^  by  the  apficnnince  nf  th«* 
stesner— Addmsspfi  and  eoltnainnieiit  tu  Mr.  KlpMni«nn<>,  on  hii> 
rvlinquMbiiig  itie  guvm noKHil— Ueiwnurv  (t\tm  Boiubay — iJirahs 
of  Babct  Mnndeb. 

The  arrival  of  tbe  first  steamer  which  had  ever  visited 
Bombay  was  expected  with  the  greatest  anxiety;  two 
^uns  were  to  be  fired  from  tlie  ramparts  on  her  heaving 
m  sight,  that  Uh:  public  might  have  timely  notice ;  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  tlio  signal  announced  the  appearance  of 
the  long  looked4or  Ganges.  Towards  sunset,  on  the  21  st 
of  October,  one  of  the  most  delightful  evenings  of  a  tro- 
pical autumn,  we  approached  the  harbour,  aHer  a  pros- 
perous voyage  of  Iwenty-tbree  days,  without  an  hour  of 
bad  weather,  or  accident,  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind. 
The  whole  population,  European  and  ruUive,  were  in  mo- 
tion. l*bc  scene  was  truly  exhilarating ;  the  exquisite 
natural  beauties  of  the  harbour,  the  deligtitful  serenity  of 
the  weather,  tlie  variety  of  vesaclf*,  the  tliotL>andd  of  lut- 
tives  crowded  on  the  shore,  while  the  sea  was  covered 
with  boats,  some  full  of  Ekiropean  offioeru  iu  their  scarlet 
imiforms,  some  laden  witli  Parsees  in  their  singiUnr  cus- 
tunie,  and  others  swarming  with  the  common  llindou8, 
CoocauMss,  and  Malabors,  gave  an  indescribable  Ufc  and 
brilliancy  to  the  soencw 

In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  of  excitement,  a  sui)o- 
rior  kind  oi  boat  was  seen  approaching,  and  our  kind 
friend,  Mr.  BUphinstone,  who  had  come  so  far  to  welcome 
us,  was  soon  on  the  deck  of  the  Ganges.  Wo  tlien 
landed,  and  accompanied  Iiim  to  his  country-house  at 
ParelL 

Bombay  has  been  so  fuUy  described,  that  I  will  dis- 
miss it  with  proper  brevity.  During  our  stay,  we  visited 
the  island  of  Solsette.  T)ie  timber  on  it  is  so  fme,  and 
natiu'c  has  been  so  liberal  in  bestowing  every  feature  es- 
sential  to  tbe  formation  of  a  beautiibl  landscape,  that  I 
could  scarcely  have  selected  a  spot  which  might  not  have 
been  converted  into  an  English  pork.  A  delightful 
drive  through  Goreebundcb,  and  Tannab,  brought  us  to 
the  fort  and  town  of  Basseen.  Within  the  walls  ore  the 
ruins  of  fourteen  chapels.  Tijis  is  a  striking  place :  one 
would  think  the  whole  town  had  been  inhabited  by 
mcmks,  and  depopulated  by  plague ;  a  curse  seems  to 


shore,  wbdre  it  is  lefl  to  dry;  and  in  such  a  climate,  the 
mass  of  oomiption  thus  engendered  nmy  well  be  ima- 
f^ined.  It  is  an  ancient  privilege  which  the  people  claim 
of  manurine  the  ground  with  fish,  founded  on  a  stipula* 
tion  at  tho*^  first  transfer  of  the  island  from  tlie  Portu- 
guese. Hence  the  governor  has  never  interfered  with  it, 
even  to  protect  the  environs  of  his  oountrr-house ;  in 
oonsequenee,  the  air  there  is  often  disagreeably  infbcted. 

We  drove  to  Malabar  Point,  a  situation  which  com- 
mands a  full  view  of  Bombay  and  its  harbour.  The  mo- 
ment I  approached  the  edge  of  the  Point,  and  the  magpi' 
ficent  scene  broke  upon  my  sight,  1  exclaimed,  **  This 
reminds  me  of  the  descriptions  of  Nu>lee  !**  and  I  was  tlicn 
informed  that  the  comparison  had  often  been  before  made. 
This  similarity,  on  reaching  Naples,  I  was  enaUed  to 
verify.  Malabar  Point  would  form  a  ddigfatfut  residence 
in  the  hot  months,  were  the  dwelling-houae  auTthing  but 
what  it  now  is,  literally  composed  of  a  few  huts.  Mr. 
ESphinstone  was,  however,  so  eoooomieal  of  the  Com- 
pany*s  fbnda,  that  he  had  been  content  to  inhabit  it  in  its 
present  state,  rather  than  allow  the  goverament  to  incur 
expenae  for  his  own  personal  comfbrt 

Sir  John  Malcolm  having  arrived,  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber waa  fixed  for  presenting  to  Mr.  Elphinstone  the  ad- 
dresses of  tlie  clergy  and  tbe  Enrupean  and  native  inha- 
bitants of  Bombay,  and  ia  the  evening  I  attended  an  en- 
tertainment given  to  him  b^  tbe  English  socie^.  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  that  m  any  country  the  illumina- 
tions, the  decorations  of  the  rooms,  and  the  arrangements 
altogether,  could  have  been  more  elegant  or  splendid ; 
su^ic  it  to  say,  these  were  the  oombined  production  of 
the  twelve  heads  best  qualified  as  to  taste  and  gaidronomy 
in  Bombay. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  a  speech  after  snjpper,  declared 
that  he  sh6uld  be  at  a  loos  to  my  whether,  m  evincing  all 
this  enthusiasm  towards  Mr.  £Uphinstoiie,  the  society  did 
him  or  themselves  most  honour.* 

In  addition  to  a  service  of  plate,  a  picture,  and  a  statue 
voted  at  ^  meeting  of  the  European  inhabitants,  the  com- 
phment  most  congenial  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  feelings 
must  have  been  that  which  he  received  firom  the  natives 
within  the  presidency,  of  all  reUgioos  daiemmations, 
who  subscribed  upwards  of  a  lac  ^  rapoes,  or  10,000/., 
for  one  or  two  professorships  in  the  native  college,  to  be 
filled  fh>m  England,  and  to  be  called  afler  ht»  name ;  to 
perpetuate,  as  they  said,  to  their  children's  children  the 
memory  of  one  who  had  been  to  them  a  fricad  and  a' 
father. 

We  led  the  ball-room  to  embark  oA  board  the  rcsecl 
on  ■  which  wo  were  to  accompany  Mr.  Elphinstone  to 
Cossier.  Deep  and  tmiversal  was  the  sorrow  his  depar- 
ture excited :  many  persons  foUowed  him  to  the  boat,  and 
as  it  left  the  shore,  an  illuminated  stage,  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  pier,  exhibiting  the  words,  **'Ottce  more 
fiuwcll,**  gave  a  kst  affecting  proof  of  attaclunent  and 
regret 

Our  little  vessel,  tbe  Palinurus,  of  190  tons,  was  fitted 
up  in  the  yacht  style ;  and  our  party  consisted  of  Mr.  El- 
phinstone, Mr.  Steele  of  the  civil  service,  Messrs.  Wal- 
lace and  Gordon  of  the  medical  department,  Mr#  L.  and 
myself.     ^ 

Favoured  by  the  prevalent  winds  of  the  season,  we 
made  as  much  progress  as  tfie  interior  sailing  of  our  brij; 
permitted;  passed  in  a  few  days  Cape  A&it  and  the 
Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb,  and  reached  Moaha  on  the  Ist 
of  December. 

llie  entrance  into  the  Straits  of  Babel  Mandeb  a^orded 

a  sij^ht  equally  unique  and  grands    A  rush  of  the  sea 

appears  to  have  divided  a  bed  of  hard  black  rock^  and 

thus  to  have  forced  a  channel  for  itself  of  two  or  three 

have  fallen  upon  it,  and  its  only  tenants  are  a  single  se- 1  miles  in  breadth*    This  rock  rises  on  each  side,  black. 


poy,  and  on  enormous  Cobra  di  Capclla,  which  is  suid  to 
haunt  an  ancient  Hindoo  temple  in  the  centre*  Tbe  walls 
of  the  fort  are  perfbet,  and  thoee  of  tiie  monasteries  and 
chapek  ia  excellent  preservation :  those,  with  a  few  addi- 
tions,  might  form  handsome  and  substantial  dwellings 
for  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  now  live  m 
miserable  huts.  I  hear  tnat  Bosscen  was  abandoned 
from  the  unbeahhineaa  of  its  situatbn;  one  cause  of 
which  I  can  perfectly  understand,  if  tlie  fishing  were 
carried  on  in  its  vicinity  formerly  as  it  is  now :  the  smell 
was  BO  dreadful  as  we  passed,  that  I  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  and  go  below.  The  fish 
when  caught  b»  strewed  more  than  ankle  deep  upon  tlic 


barren,  and  cheerless ;  and  while  surveying  this  desolate 
spot,  1  learnt  that  the  left  shore  was  the  island  of  Pcrim, 
where,  during  tbe  expedition  of  Uio  Indian  army  into 

*  Tbe  late  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  India,  baa  portraTcd  Mr.  Elphinstone*s  chaiac 
ter  in  a  manner  which  all  who  have  the  happiness  of 
knowing  the  latter^  must  reoognise  as  eminenthf  cor 
rect  May  I  be  permitted  thus  incidentally  to  ex- 
press  ipy  own  sorrow  at  tho  lossof  Binhop  Heber  ? — but  U\ 
describe  tbe  grief  which  pervaded  all  India  at  the  deatit 
of  this  amiaUe  prelate,  \Vould  be  as  difficult  as  jp  stly  to 
depict  his  excellence. 
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Egypt,  a  detachment  web  encamped.  No  station  eould 
pofltibly  be  more  dreary — ^in  some  places  a  few  blades  of 
^raiBS  endewroured  to  force  themselves  through  the 
crevices  of  the  rook ;  but  even  fi^sh  water  was  brought 
from  the  Abyssinian  shore,  the  scarcity  of  this  most  ne- 
cessary article  being  thus  added  to  many  other  priva- 
tions. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

MOCHA. 

Tlie  view  of  Mocha  in  the  setting  son  was  very  beauti- 
fol.  The  buildings,  of  one  unvaried  white,  gave  it  the 
semblance  of  being  excavated  from  a  quarry  of  marble, 
and  no  tree  or  shrub  broke  the  uniformity  of  colour. 
The  fort  is  built  along  the  shore,  with  a  circular  tower  at 
each  end,  projecting  into  the  sea;  the  whole  forming 
nearly  a  semi-circle.  The  contrast  of  the  lustrous  white 
with  the  dark  blue  sea,  a  colour  unknown  to  those  who 
have  not  left  the  coast  df  England,  was  very  remarkable, 
and  it  was  only  on  a  near  approach  that  we  discovered 
the  houses  were  constructed  ii  unbaked  brick,  and  then 
plastered  and  whitewashed.  From  the  absenoe  of  rain 
the  buildings  retain  their  freshness  for  a  length  of  time ; 
but  one  heavy  tropical  shower  would  wholly  change  the 
aspect  of  the  town,  and  render  its  appearance  as  deplora^ 
ble  as  it  is  now  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  landed  in  the  evening,  throngh  a  tre- 
rocndoua  sea,  and  proceeded  inmnediately  to  the  house  of 
the  Dowla,  or  Governor,  where  ho  was  reeeived  with  rude 
honours  nearly  similar  to  the  pageantry  exhibited  by  In- 
dian chieftainB  on  state  occasions.  1  did  not  go  on  shore 
till  the  morning,  at  which  time  the  wind  usually  mode, 
rates,  and  tlien  proceeded  to  a  small  house  provided  for 
us  by  the  Resident. 

Alter  breakfast  I  was  (Nresent  when  the  Dowla  return- 
ed the  visit  Mr,  Elphinstone  had  paid  him  the  night  be- 
fore. His  appearance  was  that  of  a  fat  native  of  Ben- 
gal ;  he  was  accompanied  into  the  room  by  two  or  three 
Arabs,  fine  intelligent  looking  men,  and  the  secretary, 
whom  I  should  havo  taken  for  a  dull  quiet  lad  of  eight- 
een, had  I  not  heard  he  was  very  clever,  and  was 'sent 
from  Senna  as  a  sort  of  spy  upon  the  Dowla. 

Having  ascertained  there  was  no  objection,  I  sat 
veiled,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  during  t^e  confer- 
ence; at  which  nothing  passed  beyond  the  usual  cere- 
monies of  smoking,  exchanging  of  hookas,  &C.,  but  I 
observed  the  Arabs  preferr^  &e  tea,  provided  by  the 
Resident,  to  their  own  coffee. 

AHer  dinner,  some  Arab  minstrels,  armed  with  pistob 
and  daggers,  were  introduced.  Their  instruments  were 
a  rude  guitar,  a  ruder  flageolet,  and  a  common  tabor. 
The  songs  were  of  love  and  war,  occasionally  animated, 
but  generally  the  music  was  sofl  and  monotonous,  and 
the  cadences  at  the  end  of  the  stanzas  reminded  me  of 
.  tlie  Spanish  bolero.  The  guitar  was  played  sometimes 
with  the  fingers,  and  sometimes  with  little  crooked  sticks. 
The  love-song  began,  as  I  was  informed,  with  a  com- 
plaint  to  heaven  of  the  lover's  hard  fortune:  ^O  God, 


dollars.  Slaves  also  are  procured  fh>m  that  coast  Some 
of  its  inhabitants,  called  Somalees,  were  then  at  Mocha ; 
they  are,  of  course,  veiy  black,  with  the  usual  thick  lip, 
but  toll  and  well  made.  One  of  them  wore,  with  perfect 
gravity,  an  immense  wig  of  brown  wool ;  others  had 
their  own  hair  highly  firizzled  and  whitened  with  a  kind 
of  powder. 

Veeetables  are  grown  round  the  town;  and  fiiiits, 
especially  grapes,  are  brought  in  the  summer  season 
fit>m  Senna  and  the  interior.  The  date  tree  requires  wa^ 
tering,  and  lasts  about  twenty  ;^ears. 

tSb  WahiEibees,  once  so  notorious,  had,  it  was  reported, 
merged  into  other  tribes,  and  ceased  to  profess  the  nereti- 
cal  opinions  which  had  caused  so  much  bloodshed. 

I'here  are  twelve  echoed  in  Mocha;  and  it  was  said 
that,  inland,  near  Senna,  there  were  several  colleges, 
where  the  twelve  branches  of  Mahomedan  sciences  are 
taught,  as  usual  in  Turkey  and  India. 

The  Arab  women  marry  about  the  age  of  sixteen. 
They  are  allowed  great  hberty,  visiting  each  other  till 
late  at  night  without  interruption ;  indeed,  being  in  com- 
pany witn  a  female  is  considered  by  the  Arabs  as  the 
best  protection.  A  woman  is  enabled  to  divorce  her  bus- 
band  on  very  sKght  grounds ;  a  bad  temper  on  his  part  is 
a  sufficient  reason;  and  if  no  serious  offence  can  be 
proved  against  the  wife,  she  is  entitled  to  receive  back 
her  dower.  Every  lady,  when  she  visits,  carries  on  her 
arm  a  little  baf  of  coffee ;  this  is  boiled  at  the  house 
\yhere  she  spen£  the  evening,  thus  enabling  her  to  en* 
joy  society  without  putting  her  friend  to  expense. 

The  Arab  troops  seemed  very  disorderly.  They  wore 
turbans,  dirks,  swords,  and  fire-arms.  They  had  a  cu- 
rious method  of  walking,  supporting  each  other  four 
abreast,  and  each  resting  the  hand  on  the  other's  shoul- 
der. As  1  saw  them  swagger,  or  rather  reel  alon^,  I 
could  scarcely  imagine  tliem  to  be  the  warlike  soldiers 
they  are  described.  The  people  in  the  streets  were  in- 
offraisive,  and  allowed  me  to  walk  without  molestation, 
when  there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  a  rude  in- 
dulgence of  their  curiosity,  as  only  two  European  ladies 
had  ever  been  seen  at  Mocha  befote.  Were  an  Arabian 
t'cmale,  in  full  costume,  to  make  her  appearance  in  Hyde 
Park,  I  suspect  she  would  not  have  to  speak  so  favounu 
bly  of  the  courtesy  of  John  BulL 

A  short  time  before  our  arrival,  during  a  tumult  which 
took  place  in  the  town,  a  member  of  the  Residency  shot  a 
Turk  at  tiie  moment  of  his  breaking  into  the  house  and 
aiming  a  pistol  at  one  of  the  servants.  This  act  of  reso- 
lution, combined  with  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  Resi- 
dent, miffht  have  conduced  to  the  estimation  in  which 
the  British  were  then  held;  for,  a  few  years  back,  a 
Christian  could  scarcely  appear  in  the  streets  without 
being  spit  upon.  The  Turks  vowed  vengeance  on 
Mr. ,  and,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  conn- 


ing in  the  sun,  and  then,  as  it  were,  in  the  paler  light  of 
die  moon — a  grove  of  green  dates  on  one  side,  and  tlie 
lUiious  bee-hive  shaped  huts  of  the  Bedouins  and  Jews 
on  the  other,  formed  altogether  a  novel  and  charming 
scene.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  extreme  stillnesis 
Interrupted  only  by  the  muezzin  calling  to  prayers,  and 
the  tinkling  of  a  few  bells  on  the  trappings  of  the  horses, 
as  our  party  returned  from  their  ride.  I  saw  not  a 
creature  on  the  terraces,  nor  one  at  the  windows  or ' 
loop-holes.  On  entering  the  harbour,  I  had  remarked 
that  the  city  appeared  destitute  of  inhabitants ;  and  at 
this  moment,  as  I  oast  my  eyes  around,  I  felt  the  im- 
pression still  more  strongly. 

^  Mountains,  woods,  rivers,  and  seas,  are,  to  the  general 
reader,  no  more  than  high  ground,  trees  and  water ; 
beautiful  certainly,  but  conveying  still  the  same  ideas. 
To  the  spectator,  each  of  these  objects  presents  itself 
under  numerous  different  aspects ;  and  if  the  reader  be 
dn  experienced  traveller  and  an  observer  of  nature,  be 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  imagine  some  of  the  beauty^ 
which  is  intended  to  be  expressed  by  a  narrator.  Bi^ 
the  difficulty  of  accurately  communicating  to  others  one*s 
own  notions  of  scenery  particularly  struck  me  on  be- 
holding  the  hills  and  mountains  behind  the  town ;  tlie^ 
were  picturesque,  but  merely  so  from  the  varie^  of  their 
form,  and  the  curious  undulation  on  every  ridge.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  any  description  would  have  enabled 
me  to  form  a  conception  of  the  three  ranges  of  hills 
which  were  then  before  my  eyes.  Thunder  and  lightning', 
and  rain  in  torrents,  occur  n^uently  on  these  IuZIb  :  the 
two  former  never  reach  the  town,  and  seldom  the  latter. 
How  perpetually  during  the  hot  season  must  its  inhabi- 
tants be  tantalised  with  a  view  of  these  refreshing  streams, 
while  they  are  smothered  with  dust,  and  the  thermometer 
never  lower  than  78°!  It  seldom,  however,  rises  above 
84°.  The  dust,  indeed,  is  so  distressing,  that  even  at 
the  fevourable  season  my  eyes  suffered;  and  I  heard 
several  of  the  gentlemen  on  board  the  ship  comphinii^ 
of  its  effects,  though  we  were  at  anchor  a  oonsideraUe 
distance  ^om  the  more. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  was  much  pleased  with 
Mocha.  Had  not  my  friends  been  of  the  same  ofuoianv 
I  might  have  doubted  my  own  taste ;  for  all  previous 
travellers  had  viewed  the  place  in  a  fkr  difi^rcnt  ligiit* 
and  had  given  me  such  an  unfavourable  impression  <Hit« 
that  at  first  I  Ifiid  not  wished  even  to  land,  and  I  should 
thus  have  been  deprived  of  a  great  gratification. 


cation  of  fir&endship,  wine,  or  war,  but  that  of  love  is 
greatest." 

Among  the  visiters  at  the  Residency  were  some  Indian 
merchants,  who  appeared  very  much  outof  their  element. 
They  stated,  that,  except  on  the  side  of  the  spa,  the  ex- 
l>enses,  on  account  of  carriage,  guards,  &c.,  aoBorbed  the 
profits  of  the  inland  trade.  It  must,  therefbre,have  be«i 
the  gains  of  their  maritime  speculations  which  tempt 
them  to  remain,  as  is  their  practice,  with  scarcely  any 
society,  and  unmarried,  in  a  land  olmoxious  to  their  reh- 
gtous  and  domestic  fcielings.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
trade  which  they  exercise  I  could  not  ascertain. 

The  coffee  bean  is  cultivated  in  the  interior  of  the  pro- 
vinces, whence  supplies  of  it  are  token  to  Judda,  for  the 
consumption  of  E^ypt,  and  the  quantity  required  for  the 
European  and  American  markets  is  conveyed  to  Mocha. 
The  Arabs  themselves,  either  firom  economy  or  prefer- 
ence, generally  use  an  infusion  made  from  the  husk,  and, 
judging  from  the  indifferent  specimen  of  the  coffee  made 
from  the  bean,  which  I  drank  at  the  Resadency,  this  lat- 
ter method  of  preparing  it  was  rare,  even  among  the 
higher  classes.  I  had,  of  course,  expected  to  taste  ooflfee 
at  -Mocha  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  was  therefore 
disappointed  to  find  it  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Besides  coffee,  dates,  honey,  and  a  few  shells  are  arti- 
cles of  export;  and  fi'om  the  coast  of  Aden  or  Abyssi- 
nia are  derivod  supplies  of  grain,  horses,  asses,  and  large- 
tailed  sheep.    A  good  horse  costs  about  four  hundred 


try,  sent  him  word  that  his  gnlve  was  dug ;  but,  though 
the  threat  was  not  much  regarded,  the  gentleman  was 
persuaded,  after  keeping  on  the  alert  for  some  days,  to 
leave  Mocha.  No  blame,  however,  could  be  attached  to 
him,  as  he  shot  the  man  in  sel^efence.  The  Arabs 
took  no  part  in  the  fi*ay,  preferring  even  the  infidels  to  the 
Turks. 

The  day  afier  we  landed,  arrived  an  Arab  ship  with 
some  British  officers,  bent  (m  the  same  expedition  as 
ourselves.  She  got  on  shore,  and  by  the  mismanagement 
of  the  captain  it  was  thought  she  would  havo  been 
stranded.  A  hundred  Indian  pilgrim?,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  on  board,  and  the  scene  of  confusion, 
as  related  to  me,  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is  supposed 
that  not  a  hundred  out  of  the  many  thousands  of  the 
miserable  wretches,  who  annually  visit  Mecca,  ever  re- 
turn, multitudes  perishing  by  the  way  fh)m  famine  and 
fatigue. 

Numbers  of  these  people  pressed  upon  us  on  the  quay, 
looking  squalid  and  poor.  We  thought  they  were  part 
of  the  popidation  of  the  town,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
had  again  embarked  that  we  heard  they  were  the  pil- 
grims.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well,  for  had  we  given  them 
money,  they  probably  would  have  fought  for  it  amocg 
themselves,  have  been  punished  for  the  disturbance,  and 
have  had  to  resign  to  the  Dowla's  myrmidons  any  trifle 
they  might  have  obtained. 

While  soipe  of  the  gentlemen  rode  into  the  country,  I 
remained  on  the  terrace  of  the  Resident's  house,  watching 
the  setting  sun,  and  the  moon  at  the  same  time  nearly  at 
its  fuU.  The  town'  formed  one  mass  of  white.  The 
fagades  and  cornices  of  the  houses  were  varied  in  every 
shape  of  firetwork  and  arabesque.  The  terraces  of  each 
building,  as  white  and  as  fresh  as  the  vralls,  with  little 
verandahs  closed,  or  open,  in  many  fantastic  patterns — 
the  sea  calm  near  the  shore,  (the  colour  varying  on  the 
jdifi^rent  dioalsi)  and  a  little  farther,  curling  and  glitter- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Voyage  up  the  Red  Sea — Dangers  of  the  oavicntioii — Diacoverj  at 
a  iiew  fhoal— Arrival  at  Cwseir. 

On  leaving  Mocha,  we  received  another  passenger, 
Lieut  M^Mimou,  of  the  87th  regiment.  He  broushl 
with  him,  as  an  attendant,  an  old  Qilnaman,  thus  addmg 
a  new  language  to  the  already  numerous  jargons  prevalenl 
on  board,  which  now  consisted  of  Itahan,  Portuguese, 
Hindoostanec,  Arabic,  Persian,  Chinese,  and  Abyasmian ; 
and  the  horrible  confusion  of  ton^rues  may  easily  faa 
imagined,  when  these  men  quarreUed  and  abused  eacfc 
other,  in  all  the  variety  of  their  respective  dialects. 

This,  however,  was  an  annoyance  necessarily  tolerated, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  procure  m  India  servants  propeify 
qualified,  especially  as  interpreters,  to  perform  such  a 
journey. 

We  passed  our  time  very  pleasantly  in  the  Red  Sea, 
most  of  us  being  closely  occupied  in  acquiring  knowkte 
of  the  counti'ies  which  we  were  so  eager  to  exj^ore.  ui 
the  morning,  regular  lectures  on  Italian  were  held  on 
deck ;  and  after  tea,  one  of  the  party  read  out  portions  of 
Turkish  history,  tiU  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest 

The  wind  was  tolerably  fair  till  we  reached  the  hditudo. 
of  St  John*s,  the  point  at  which  all  mariners  expect  to 
be  baffled,  and  where  they  are  seldom  wrong  in  tbeir  ex- 
pectations.  We  had  fiflecn  journals  on  boiuxl,  ^hich  aB 
spoke  of  storm  and  tempest  from  St  John's  to  Cosaeir. 
In  consequence,  we  were  daily  and  nightly  prepared  for 
bad  weather.  The  least  puff  of  wind  more  than  ordinary  . 
caused  the  dead  lights  to  be  put  in  ;  and  in  truth  these 
precautions,  though  troublesome,  were  necessary — ^for 
about  this  position  the  danger  becomes  most  frequent 
just  as  the  wind  becomes  moet  adverse. 

Lascars  were  stationed  at  night  on  the  forecastle  and 
on  the  gan^ays,  to  look  out  for  shoals,  and  every  half 
hour  exclaimed  to  each  other,  **Kboob  dekh  auril,'** 
(Keep  a  good  look  out  forward ;) — but  I  apprehend  that, 
with  the  characteristic  apathy  of  the  natives  of  Bengal, 
who  are  generally  fatalists,  they  answered,  like  Baron 
Trenck,  in  their  sleep,  and  that  our  security  was  in  the 
remoteness  of  the  shoals,  not  in  their  vigilance. 

The  captain  and  officers  were,  I  believe,  as  anxious  as 
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m jwtf,  the  Red  Sea  being  bat  imperfectly  samyed :  tot 
instaBce,  •fter  it  was  mffoaed  wc  had  pused  a  Botorions 
teefznore  than  oooe,  while  beating  about  against  a  Ibol 
wind,  we  beheld  it  aomewhat  unezpeotedlj;  and  on  the  18th 
of  December,  the  uncertainty  of  the  naTigation  was  still 
fiirtfaer  ertneed  by  the  discovery  of  a  dangerous  shoal  dose 
to  us,  wMch  was  not  mentioned  on  the  c&rt.  At  half  past 
three,  whik  we  were  at  dinner,  breakers  were  reported 
from  the  nMst  head,  and  at  foor  they  were  visible  from 
the  deck,  at  the  distance  of  one  mik.  We  went  between 
this  reef  and  the  shore ;  but  towards  night,  the  breeze 
diminishing,  we  stood  to  the  southward  to  round  the 
shoal,  not  b^ng  able  to  get  to  windward  of  it  We  were 
soon  becalmed,  and  it  was  imposaibfe  to  anchor,  from  the 
great  depth  of  water.  Hence  oar  pooitMn  became  very 
precarious,  b^ng  at  one  time  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
shoal,  the  breakers  on  which  we  heard  occasionally ;  and 
on  drifting  away  from  it,  we  came  within  reach  of  the 
sound  of  those  on  the  shore  side.  Truly  thankfal  was  I 
when  a  aBght  bfueae  extricated  os  from  our  perilous 


AAw  Ceo  days  more  bofieting  against  oar  M  enemy, 
the  norfhsast  wind,  we  reai^ied  Cosseir  on  the  36th  of 
December,  hanng  made  a  passage  of  twenty4hree  days 
fivm  Mocha,  and  thirty-nine  from  Bombay. 

The  appearance  o£  Cosseir  is  anpromising ;  the  hills, 
houses,  and  sands,  are  all  of  the  same  colour.  The 
bouses  are  mostly  in  the  form  of  public  ovens,  small  and 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  said 
they  coald  &ncy  thems^ree  in  the  Dekkan,  the  aspect  of 
the  boildingi  being  ao  exaedy  similar.  The  officer  next 
in  rank  to  the  efrbndi  eame  on  board  as  soon  as  we  an- 
chored, and  brought  a  civil  message  freo  the  latter  to 
Bftr.  Elphinstone.  The  Turk  accepted  a  glass  of  braAdy, 
and  on  his  departure  received  a  present  of  six  bottles  of 
it  ibr  the  honour  of  the  fiiith !  As  he  said  the  horses  and 
mtules,  which  were  to  have  been  sent  fit>m  Cairo,  had 
not  arrived,  we  feared  somUhin^  untoward  had  happened, 
and  were  wonj  Co  learn  that  it  was  the  death  of  Mr. 
Salt  wkieb  had  canned  the  disappointment.  We  had  re- 
lied so  much  on  experiencing  Crom  him  the  kindness 
which  he  invariably  showed  to  travefiers,  that  this  alone 
would  have  made  us  regret  his  death ;  but,  in  addition, 
we  heard  mmoars  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Turks,  which  might  interrupt  our 
progress,  and  we  naturally  depended  on  him  for  advice 
and  assistance. 

Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Ehihinstoneand  the  other 

gemknen  caUed  on  the  effiendi,  who  received  them 

courteonsly  in  the  upper  room  of  a  miserable  mud  hut, 

(the  best  house  in  the  place,)  but  nothing  occurred  beyond 

the  osuai  ceremonies.    Tiie  next  morning  the  effendi 

vralked  to  the  tents  to  letum  Mr.  £lphinstone*B  visit 

After  some  cooversatioD,  he  imparted  to  him,  in  an  under 

tone,  the  tBtdHgeaoe  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  adding — 

*■  Please  God^   friendship  will   yet  continue  with  the 

Eo^ish.''     It  vras  iropasaible  to  be  more  civil ;  he  told 

Mr.  Elphinatone  **he  was  in  a  desert,  and  could  furnish 

but  little  OB  earth;  yet  if  he  wanted  uiy  thing  from 

heaven,  he  woohf  go  there  to  feidi  it*'    llien  assuring 

Mr.  JQpfa&BBiUsne  tmit  the  pasha  had  ordered  every  thing 

to  be  pfvrided  for  the  party,  his  excellency  begged  a  bag 

of  potatoes,  and  took  his  leave. 

On  laJi£ng,  I  found  oar  tents  pitched,  and  every  thing 

within  them  as  oomfiirtable  as  I  could  have  wished — not 

so  witlKMit,  far  we  were  on  a  barren  pUin,  ckwe  to  the 

town,  samiwmded  by  the  dead  carcasses  of  camels,  asses, 

and  goats,  and  in  die  midst  of  all  kinds  of  filth.    The 

perpetual  harldng  of  the  ferocious  Egyptian  dogs,  one  of 

wfaiefa  made  its  way  into  the  outer  tent,  and  drank  up  a 

boekeC  of  water,  my  next  day's  allowance,  the  strange- 

ness  and  niifetty  of  the  situation,  the  anticipation  of  what 

vaa^^  be  our  future  lot,  and  some  vague  thoughts  that 

my  detfCmstion  might  be  the  Seven  Towers,  prevented 

roiy  sleepng ;  and  notwithstanding  illness  and  fatigue,  I 

was  glut  to  rise  at  five  o'clock ;  indeed,  in  spite  of  the 

eoldnesa  «C  the  mornings,  I  found  it  necessary,  during 

the  whole  jovaey  across  the  desert,  to  leave  my  bed  even 

befere  tibat  hoar. 


CHAPTER  V. 

fur  the  Joaniey  across  tiie  Desert— Takbte  Rnwao— 


ioc  cHmwo  Bmeriainmcnt  on  New  Tear's  Day  iu 
the  Desert— Sarprtae  at  aocxpeetedly  seeiiig  Carnal— TranqnU 
eacaaiisusnt  st  Luxor. 

Some  time  elapied  befine  so  lar^e  a  party  as  ours 
could  be  aceommodated  with  camels;  they  were  pro- 
cfirable  in  any  number,  though  they  could  not  be  collected 
uvUhout  a  little  delay,  llicy  were  white  and  black, 
beades  the  usual  dm  colour.  I  may  hero  remark,  that 
the  ^slinctiaB  between  the  droikiedary  and  camel  is  no 


fhrther  known  in  E^ypC,  than  that  the  former  is  used  for 
the  purposes  of  ridmg  and  despateh,  the  hdter  for  the 
oonveyanoe  of  burthens. 

Our  cavalcade  consisted  of  ninety^six  camels,  besides 
many  asses« — no  great  number,  when  it  b  to  be  reool- 
lected  we  carried  with  us  tents,  ckythes,  wine,  water,  and 
mxmsions.  The  oaptain,  and  one  of  the  offieers  of  the 
Palinurus,  bad  Joined  oor  party,  and  with  them  several 
Lascars,  who  were  of  great  use  in  pitching  our  tents, 
dee.  dLC 

For  Mr.  L.,  myself  and  two  servants,  we  had  twenty- 
two  camels  and  three  donkeys.  I  was  te  travel  in  a 
covered  litter,  called  a  T\dikle  rMoes,  somewhat  reeeraU- 
ing  a  Sicilian  lettiga :  this  was  made  at  Bombay  of  the 
strongest  possible  materials,  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
weight  and  aize,  it  was  necessary  to  egiploy  the  largest 
and  tallest  camels  for  its  conveyance.  Tne  machme, 
from  its  height,  presented  a  formidable  appearance,  being 
raised  six  fi»et  above  the  ground ;  and  1  had  to  ascend  to 
it  by  a  ladder,  which,  from  the  unsteadiness  of  the  camels, 
was  rather  a  difficult  undertaking. 

The  Arabs  having  lashed  the  trunks  afWr  tiieir  own 
method,  to  my.  astonishment  I  found  myself  in  actual 
progress  about  noon  on  the  28th.  But,  without  Mr. 
EIphinstone*8  servant,  Antonio,  and  the  additional  as- 
sistance  of  Mr.  Porter,  the  officer  of  the  Palinurus,  I  think 
I  might  have  been  in  the  Desert  still.  The  concourse 
of  people,  the  roaring  of  the  camels,  the  vociferation  of 
the  servants  and  Lascars,  in  their  vain  endeavours  to 
make  the  Arabs  understand  and  move-~Hmd,  as  usual, 
the  less  they  could  make  them  understand  the  louder 
they  bawled-— one  camel  rising  with  half  its  load,  an* 
other  throwing  down  the  whole  of  his,  others  making  off 
altogether — ever]^  driver  secreting  as  much  of  the  cord 
that  was  given  mm  as  he  could  bide,  snatching  from  the 
man  next  to  him  the  quantity  required, — the  combat  that 
ensued,  the  one  universal  clamour  for  ^udbees,  their 
■truggle  against  each  other  to  obtain  it, — presented  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  uproar,  which,  though  to  the  gen- 
tlemen, fi^m  its  strangeness,  mi^ht  prove  an]using,^to  me 
was  somewhat  alarming,  particularly  as  I  was,  for  a 
short  time,  left  alone  wim  the  drivers. 

My  interpreter,  who  was  a  Darfi>ur  man,  and  who 
professed  to  understand  Hindoostanee,  could  not  compre- 
bend  one  word  1  said  to  biro,  which  increased  my  dis- 
comfort At  this  moment  mvtukhte  rowan  was  assailed 
by  five  or  six  dancin^r  girls, called  Almehs.  I  immediately 
lowered  the  silk  bhnd,  wliich,  however^  I  thought  they 
would  have  torn  off  in  the  same  clamour  and  struggle  for 
frttclcfsef.*  I  could  not  help  seeing  them  as  I  strove  to 
keep  down  the  curtain ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  behold 
them  without  disgust  Thoir  countenances  appeared  in- 
flamed  by  drinking,  their  persons  were  greatly  exposed, 
and  altogether  they  more  resembled  common  robust 
English  women  under  the  influence  of  liquor^  rather  than 
what  I  had  fancied  of  the  delicate  and  elegant  Egyptian 
females.  They  wore  the  same  full  petticoat  as  the  nautch 
girls  of  India.  I  may  seem  capriciously  afiected  by  the 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  amongst  whom  I  travelled, 
but  to  me  these  women  appeared  doubly  bold  and  de- 
graded from  the  absence  of  the  veil.  It  is  so  entirely 
contrary  to  the  prejudices  of  the  country  for  a  female  to 
appear  without  it,  that  the  lowest  peasant^s  wife  will  not 
allow  any  one  to  pass  without  drawing  her  muffler  of 
coarse  blue  cloth  closer  round  her  face;  and  to  expose  it 
thus  must  be  the  height  of  abandonment 

**  In  tlie  tukhte  rowan,"  says  Hajji  Baba,  **  when  the 
mules  take  to  trotting,  or  when  the  one  proceeds  willingly 
and  the  other  refuses  to  go  except  by  beating,  the  sufrerer 
in  the  cage  between  both  undergoes  strange  motions.** 
The  motion,  at  times,  iu  the  camel  tukhte  rowan,  wat 
so  violent  that  it  put  me  to  great-  pain.  I  was  the  more 
surprised  at  this,  as  on  first  setting  off  the  animals  step^ 
ped  well  together,  and  we  moved  on  most  comfortably. 
Every  half  hour  I  had  to  complain,  and  Mr.  Porter,  the 
officer  before  alluded  to,  kindly  ^  new-riggod  the  tack- 
ling,** as  be  phrased  it  It  was  at  last  discovered  by 
mere  accident,  that  as  soon  as  the  drivers  thought  they 
could  do  so  without  detection,  they  slipped  off  put  of  the 
oord  harness  which  kept  the  litter  steady,  although  they 
saw  how  mudi  I  sufl^cd;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  this  trifling 
acquisition,  they  woidd  have  harassed  me  during  the 
whole  journey.  The  next  morning,  one  of  the  same 
Arabs  namessed  a  vicious  camel  to  the  tnldite  rowan  ;^ — 
away  flew  my  litter  over  the  plain,  fortunately  without 
me,  and  was  with  difficulty  recovered ;  and  then,  while 
the  cameb  were  in  this  unsteady  state,  I  was  hoisted  in 


*  Christmas  boxet.    Bishop  Hcbcr  has  recorded  the 
analogy  between  these  two  words. — Ed, 


at  the  door  in  a  wery  unceremonious  manner,  my  ladder 
having  been  forgotten  in  the  confbslon. 

The  whole  bouness  required  some  eourage,  as  owing 
to  the  delay  I  was  left  nearly  alone,  and  was  fearful  of 
being  benighted.  This,  however,  was  the  last  of  my 
disasters;  mr  I  found,  on  my  arrival  at  the  halting 
ground,  that  the  delinquent  had  been  refbrmed  by  a  bas- 
tinado, inflicted  by  the  Chioush  who  attended  us, — the 
usual  Turkish  recipe  for  all  misdemeanours. 

'  My  maid  was  placed  the  first  two  days  in  a  eort  of 
basket  with  a  hood,  fiistened  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  but, 
though  weU  padded,  she  fimnd  the  motion  so  severe  that 
she  was  glad  to  descend,  and  die  performed  the  rest  of 
the  journey,  with  perfect  ease,  on  a  donkey.  The  gentie- 
men,  also,  except  two,  having  tried  the  camels,  prefencd 
this  humble  conveyance,  walking  and  halting  as  they  felt 
inclined.  Indeed,  were  I  to  undertake  the  joum^  again, 
I  should  dispense  with  the  tukhte  rowan,  and  a^pt  this 
mode  of  travelling. 

Though  much  variety  of  country  or  occurrence  cannot 
be  expected  in  the  desert,  I  may  say,  with  truth,  that  the 
passage  through  it  was  to  me  very  interesting  and 
agreeable.  For  the  first  three  stages  the  road  was  di. 
versified  by  some  inequalities  of  ground  and  remarkable 
passes  through  the  rocky  mountains ;  but  the  course  of 
our  journey,  in  general,  lay  thhmgh  an  arid  plain  of 
sand  and  stones,  about  two  or  thr^  miles  in  breadth, 
bounded  by  rocks  of  sandstone  of  an  almost  uniform  ap- 
pearance. On  the  second  day*s  march  I  saw  one  or  two 
trees;  and  the  road  was  so  varied,  that  I  could  then 
scarcely  believe  myself  in  a  desert,  which  I  had  ahrays 
pictured  to  my  imagination  as  a  dreary  and  interminable 
plain,  with  heavy  loose  sand  curled  into  douds  by  every 
breath  of  wind. 

Our  second  place  of  encampment  was  truly  singular, 
our  tents  being  pitched  in  a  sort  of  circus,  about  two 
miles  in  extent,  completely  clcsed  in  (exceot  at  two  pas- 
sages) by  rugged  mountains,  part  of  which  rose  above 
our  heacis  almost  perpendicularly.  I  left  mj  bed  beferc 
dayhgfat,  when  the  whole  camp  was  buried  m  sleep,  and 
indulged  my  astonishment  at  the  novel  spectacle  of  tents 
surrounded  by  numerous  camels,  wi^  their  drivers  and 
burthens,  ranged  in  a  circle,  according  to  the  position  of 
their  respective  masters.  I  wondered  to  find  myself  thus 
tranquilly  situated  in  the  desert,  whose  difficulties  had 
been  so  magnified;  and  I  looked  up  to  the  canopy  of 
stars,  the  view  of  which  was  so  remarkably  bounded  by 
the  belt  of  moqntains,  with  feelings  which  I  shafl  not  now 
attempt  to  recall  in  their  original  intenseness.  ^ 

I  cannot  imoginc  that  anv  climate  in  the  world  can 
excel  that  of  the  dcBcrt  at  the  season  we  crossed  it  I 
never  fbund  the  heat  of  the  sun  injurious,  nor  did  any  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  who  were  exposed  to  it  many 
hours  each  day.  The  air  was  so  bracing,  that  although  I 
had  caught  a  severe  cold  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Cos- 
seir, which  caused  acute  pain  in  my  face,  and  ended  in  an 
abscess,  yet  I  felt  the  fetigue  of  being  so  lon^  on  the 
road,  the  want  of  sleep,  and  the  labour  of  pecking,  &c. 
less  than  I  should  an  evening's  drive  in  a  carriage  in  the 
hot  weather  in  India. 

Anniversaries  passed  in  strange  countries,  and  at  a 
long  distance  from  home,  are  generally  celebrated  by 
travellers  with  extraordinary  zest  and  cordiality;  and 
though  i  am  apprehensive  of  being  considered  tedious  in 
dwelling  upon  what  indifferent  persons  may  deem  unin- 
teresting, yet  I  will  venture  to  describe  the  feite  which 
Mr.  Elphinstone  gave  us  on  New-ycar*s  day,  1828.  HI 
as  I  was,  and  fatigued  by  pain  rather  than  the  ioumey,  1 
wished  on  this  day  to  join  the  gentlemen  in  the  dinner 
tent ;  and  I  confess  I  was  amused  by  the  contrast  of  the 
narrative  which  I  had  been  reading  with  the  appearance 
of  the  table  and  party  be  fere  me.  The  author  of  the  book 
in  questien  described  the  delight  of  the  traveller  on  ar- 
riving at  the  wells  where  we  were  then  encamped,  and 
his  satisfaction,  afrer  all  his  privations,  at  quenching  his 
thirst  vrith  jAeniy  of  water;  and,  in  short,  would  have 
impressed  us  with  the  notion  that  the  depert  he  had 
passed,  and  in  which  we  then  were,  was  such  a  one  as 
depicted  by  Burckhardt,  abounding  in  sand,  hunger,  and 
thirst  But,  behold  our  pKrty,  consisting  of  ten  {lersons, 
sitting  in  a  comfortable  tent  lined  with  yellow  baize,  and 
cheeirolly  lighted  up ;  a  clean  taUe-cloth,  and  the  follow- 
ing  bin  of  fkre : — ^roast  turkey,  ham,  fbwls,  mutton  in 
various  shapes,  curry,  rioe,  and  potatoes,  damson  tart, 
and  a  pudding;  madeira,  claret,  sherry,  port,  and  Hodg- 
son's beer.  For  the  dessert,  Lemann*8  biscuits,  almonds 
and  raisins,  watermelons,  pumplenose  (or  shaddock),  and 
a  plumcake  as  a  finale ! 

What  astonished  me,  was  the  ease  with  which  ihe 
whole  arrangement  of  our  meals  was  conducted ;  how- 
ever,  I  believe  this  was  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the 
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skilful  superintendcQce  of  Mr.Elpliinstone^s  head  servant, 
Antonio.  He  was  active  and  strong «  a  good  tailor,  and 
a  good  cook »  speaking  a  little  of  most  languages,  but 
beinff  master  of  Arabiejr'rench,  and  Italian.  He  mended 
my  namcss  like  a  practised  saddler ;  and,  in  short,  could 
do  any  thing  and  every  thing  as  it  was  required.  The 
cook,  dining  tent,  and  apparatus,  were  sent  forward 
early  in  the  morning,  before  we  started  ourselves,  and  at 
six  m  the  evening  our  dinni^r  was  ready. 

While  traversing  the  desert  we  met  numerous  droves 
•f  camels,  the  Arabs  belonging  to  which  offered  us  for 
sale  grapes,  dates,  watermelons,  and  ready  boiled  hard 
eggs.  Every  person  was  so  inoffensive,  that  after  the 
first  day,  the  gentlemen  laid  aside  tlieir  arms  as  useless 
incumbrances,  and  travelled  with  such  perfect  security, 
that  individuals  were  occasionally  separated  from  the 
caravan  without  any  fear  of  molestation. 

We  did  not  gain  a  sight  of  the  fertile  countij  and  of 
the  Nile  till  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  Legayta, 
just  before  our  arrival  at  Hujaza,  the  next  stage  to 
Luxor ;  but  the  contrast  with  the  desert  did  not  appear  to 
mo  very  striking.  This  part  of  the  journey,  though  in. 
teresting,  afforded  little  of  novelty,  as  the  face  of  the 
country  resembled  so  much  that  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  Indeed,  but  for  tho  curious  method  of  my  own 
conveyance,  and  the  road,  which  was  a  causeway  raised 
above  the  inundation,  and  crowded  with  camels,  I  could 
have  scarcely  believed  1  was  not  in  India.  Tho  date- 
groves,  at  a  httle  distance,  were  perfectly  similar  to  topes 
of  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  young  wheat  was  of  a  brilliant 
pomona  green,  interspersed  with  the  dried-np  stubble  of 
the  preoraing  crop.  There  were  also  fields  of  sugar-cane 
and  Indian  cotu,  and  little  water-oourses,  for  irrigation, 
winding  in  every  direction.  The  wheel  used  for  this 
purpose,  turned  by  oxen,  was  in  perpetual  motion.  It 
Lad  small  pots  attached  to  it  which  raised  up  the  water, 
and  oi  the  wheel  revolved,  threw  it  into  the  channels 
above  noticed.  It  was  curious  to  hear  the  noise  of  tliese 
wheels,  which  made  a  constant  creaking  like  tlie  singing 
of  crickets,  not  disagreeable,  and  which  never  ceased  by 
day  or  by  night  I  observed  the  same  at  Bombay.  The 
plough,  also,  is  quite  Indian. 

The  day  was  particularly  fine,  and  the  first  sight  of 
the  numerous  caitlc,  so  truly  English,  caused  me  a  sen- 
sation  of  joy  which  ^ose  only  can  appreciate  who  have 
long  been  absent  from  liome.  I  was  never  tired  of  look- 
in^  at,  and  admiring,  tliose  beautiful  cows,  each  of  which 
would  have  been  worth  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in  Calcutta. 
They  were  of  a  fine  black  and  white  or  bay  colour ; — 
how  unlike  the  little  miserable,  half-starvcd,  dirty-white 
animals  of  Bengal,  with  humps  on  their  necks ! 

We  met  many  Turks,  their  horses  gaily  caparisoned, 
some  with  four  or  five  pistols  stuck  in  their  girdles,  all 
with  a  martial  air,  but  perfectly  civil,  yet  forminga  great 
contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  our  quiet,  unarmed  English, 
men. 

While  I  was  leisurely  travelling  olong,  thinking  only 
of  our  arrival  at  Luxor,  one  of  tlic  party  who  had  pre- 
ceded us,  called  to  me  from  a  rising  ground  to  turn  to 
the  left,  and  having  gone  a  few  hunched  yards  off  tlie 
road,  1  beheld,  unexpectedly,  the  temple  ot  Carnac.  It 
was  lon^  after  I  reached  ray  tent  ere  1  recovered  from 
the  bewilderment  into  which  the  view  of  these  stupendous 
ruins  had  thrown  me.  No  one,  who  has  not  seen  them, 
con  understand  tho  awe  and  admiration  they  excite  even 
in  unscientific  beholders.  When  I  compare  the  descrip- 
tions  of  Denon  and  Hamilton,  I  find  them  essentially 
correct,  yet  witliout  givinc:  me  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
glorious  reality.  They  foil  in  describing  what  never  has 
been,  and  what  I  think  never  can  be,  described.  No 
words  can  impart  a  conception  of  the  profusion  of  pillars, 
standing,  prostrate,  inclining  against  each  other,  broken 
and  whole.  Stones  of  a  gigantic  size,  propped  up  by  pit 
lars,  and  pillars  again  resting  upon  stqnos,  which  appear 
ready  to  crush  the  gazer  under  their  sudden  fall ;  yet,  on 
a  second  view,  he  is  convinced  nothing  but  an  earthquake 
could  move  them ;  all  these  pillars,  covered  with  sculp, 
ture,  perhaps  three  thousand  years  old,  though  fresh  as 
it*  finbhed  but  yesterday,  not  of  grotesque  and  hideous 
objects,,  such  as  wo  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
ideas  of  Egyptian  mythology,  but  many  of  the  figures  of 
gods,  warriors,  and  horses,  much  larger  than  life,  yet 
exhibiting  surpassing  beauty  and  grace.*    As  I  had  seen 


•  Denon  observes,  ••  On  est  fatigu6  d'dcrire,  on  est  fa- 
tigu^  do  lire,  on  est  ^pouvant^  de  la  penete  d'une  telle 
conception;  on  ne  pent  croirc  memo,  aprCs  I'avoir  vu,  k 
la  rdalit^  de  Texistence  de  tant  dc  constructions  r^unies 
Bur  un  meinc  point,  k  leur  dimension,  a  la  Constance 
obstindc  qu'a  exr^c  Icur  fabrication,  aux  d^pensos  incal- 


none  but  English  ^and  Welsh  ruins,  and  some  of  the 
caves  at  Elcphanta  and  Salsette,  I  might  have  doubted 
my  own  judgment,  had  I  not  found  every  one  else, 
learned  and  unlearned,  struck  v;ith  the  same  admiration. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  returned  to  view  Carnac  at  night 
I  was  too  unwell  to  partUie  of  this  pleasure.  They  all 
came  back  highly  gratified,  observing  that  tlie  detached 
ruins  derived  advantage  from  the  moonlight,  tliough  the 
temple  itself  could  not  be  seen  with  sufficient  distinctness. 
One  only  of  the  four  obelisks,  mentioned  by  Pococke,  is 
now  standing ;  it  is  not  equal  to  either  of  tlio  two  at 
Luxor,  wliich  are  the  most  perfect  in  tho  world. 

Our  tents  were  pitched  under  the  walls  of  Luxor,  close 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  sight  of  tho  few  boats  on 
the  peaceful  waters, — our  own  encampment, — the  con- 
tented  appearance  of  the  camels,  which  had  thrown  off 
their  loads,  and  were  luxuriating  on  the  fresh  herbage, — 
and  of  their  drivers,  who  knew  they  were  to  have  one  or 
two  days'  rest,  and  had  a  reward  in  prospect,-— composed 
as  cheerful  a  scene  as  well  can  be  imagined,  and  im- 
parted  a  sensation  of  tranquillity  and  repose  quite  refrcsh- 
mg  to  a  weary  traveller  like  myself. 

The  houses  at  Luxor  are  built  with  sun-burnt  bricks 
and  baked  clay  pipes ;  and,  about  three  or  four  ft>et  from 
the  top,  branches  of  trees  are  inserted,  cither  to  bind  the 
structure,  or  to  accommodate  the  pigeons,  which  flock  to 
the  town  in  myriads,  and  perching  on  these  branches,  add 
to  tho  curious  appcamnce  of  the  place.  The  walls  are 
batUcmentcd,  and  in  tho  port-holes  are  piled  up  six  cUiv 
pipes,  which,  at  a  distance,  have  the  appearance  of  small 
cannon.  On  the  very  top  of  the  parapet  circular  pots 
arc  placed,  which,  also  \'iewed  from  afar,  looked  like  so 
many  men*s  heads ;  so  that  when  I  first  discovered  the 
town,  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  its  inhabitants  had  mounted 
the  roofs  of  their  houses  to  see  us.  The  pigeons  of  the 
country  belong  to  no  particular  proprietors,  but  are  not 
destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the  manure  which  tliey  pro- 
duce.  Some  time  ago  an  English  traveller,  ignorant  of 
the  value  attached  to  these  birds,  having  killed  one  with 
his  gim,  was  maltreated  and  wounded  by  the  people  of 
the  villoee.  It  was  remarkable  to  eve  the  miscmble  mud 
huts  of  the  modems  built  on  some  of  the  magnificent  pil- 
lars of  the  ancient  city. 
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The  next  day,  having  crossed  the  river,  I  mounted  my 
donkey,  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  had 
resided  several  years  in'  Egypt,  employed  in  scientific 
pursuits,  visited  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Diban  ool 
Moolk.  Candles  being  lighted,  we  descended  first  into 
the  tomb  discovered  by  Bclzoni,  and  called  by  liim  that 
of  Psammis. 

1  siifl^P'^^  greatly  from  opprcf^ion  at  first  entering, — 
OS  much,  perhaps,  from  fear,  ns  from  tlic  clowncss  of  the 
air, — and  returned  after  prorrrding  pomc  way.  Another 
party,  however,  descending,  inspired  me  with  more  cou- 
rage, rnd  I  made  a  second  attempt.  The  uncomfortable 
sensation,  arising  fVom  the  lowness  of  the  roof,  and  being 
under  ground,  decreased  as  I  advanced,  and  as  the  beauty 
and  wonder  of  tlie  place  soon  banished  every  feeling  but 
curiosity,  I  was  enabled  to  enjoy  all  its  strange  and  novel 
sights  without  qualification. 

culables  de  tant  de  somptuosit^**  M.  Champollion,  also, 
in  a  letter,  a  translation  of  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished  in  tlie  Literary  Gazette,  thus  adverts  to  the  inde- 
scribable grandeur  of  .Carnac : — "  I  at  length  went  to 
the  palace,  or  ratlier,  the  city  of  monuments  at  Carnac : 
I  here  beheld  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
grandest  productions  ever  conceived  and  executed  by 
man.  All  that  1  had  seen  at  Thebes,  all  tliat  I  had  ad- 
mired with  enthusiasm  on  the  left  bank,  appeared  miser- 
able  in  comparison  with  tlic  gigantic  conceptions  with 
which  I  was  surrounded.  I  shall  take  care  not  to  at 
tempt  to  describe  any  thing;  for  either  my  description 
would  not  express  a  thousandth  part  of  what  ought  to  be 
said  when  speaking  of  such  objects;  or,  if  I  drew  a  faint 
sketch  of  them,  I  should  be  taken  for  an  enthusiast,  or 
perhaps  for  a  madman.  It  will  suffice  to  add,  that  no 
people,  either  ancient  or  modem,  ever  conceived  the  art 
of  architecture  on  so  sublime  and  so  grand  a  scale  as  the 
ancient  Egyptians:  their  c4)nceptions  were  those  of  men 
a  hundred  feet  high ;  and  the  imagination,  which  in  Eu- 
rope rises  far  above  our  porticos,  sinks  abashed  at  the 
foot  of  the  hundred  and  forty  columns  of  the  Hypostylc 
HaU  of  Carnac." 


The  paintings,  with  colours  as  vivid  as  those  of  any 
modem  artists, — and  the  engraving,  in  alto  and  basso- 
relievo,  in  perfect  preservation,  did  not  delight  me  so 
much  as  un  unfinished  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were 
covered  with  drawings  previously  to  their  being  cut  in 
the  stone.  These  were  mere  outlines  in  black  or  red, 
but  sketched  with  such  boldness  and  lightness,  that  the 
more  I  looked  the  more  I  admired.  Scai-cely  yet  con  I 
believe  the  hand  that  traced  them  to  have  bera  dead  so 
many  centuries. .  Many  of  the  figures  are  as  large  as 
lifi?,  and  though  mere  outline?,  wrought  with  as  much 
expression  as  a  finished  painting.  rlaxman*s  illustra. 
tions  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  thing  in 
miniature ;  but  I  doubt  whether  even  these  must  not 
yield  in  spirit  and  grace  to  the  Egyptian  composition. 

After  lea\'ing  this  tomb,  we  visited  that  opened  so  Jong 
ago  by  Bruce,  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Ramses  111.; 
it  was  also  exceedingly  curious,  and  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation. The  whole  of'^thc  walls  arc  covered  with  paint 
ings ;  and  there  I  beheld  tables,  chairs  and  sidebcnrds, 
patterns  of  embossed  silk  and  chintz,  drapery  with  folds 
and  fringe,  precisely  as  an  upholsterer  would  have  fitted 
up  a  room  when  Egyptian  furniture  was  in  vo^rue.  In. 
deed,  it  was  an  amusement  to  us  all  when  I  discovered 
some  patterns  exactly  similar  to  those  which  I  had  seal, 
only  seven  years  before,  to  a  gentleman  <^  our  party. 

Of  the  Harpers,  mention^  by  Bruce,  one  is  almost 
defaced ;  and  the  other,  1  fear,  will  not  last  long ;  but 
they  interested  me  as  showing  the  antiquity  of  the  jnstm. 
ment  on  which  they  are  represented  to  be  playing. 

Mr-  Wilkinson  told  me,  that  the  destruction  wmcdi  we 
had  observed  in  Belzoni*8  tomb,  and  which  was  evinced 
by  large  fragments  lying  on  the  ground,  had  taken  place 
within  three  months  of  our  visit 

No  book  could  better  have  portrayed  the  osaifes  of 
the  Egyptians  than  tliese  tombs.  Every  thing  is  de. 
scribed : — ^in  one  chamber,  preparing  and  dressing  the 
meat,  boiling  the  cauldron,  making  the  bread,  ligfating 
the  fire,  fetching  water.  Another  chamber  preeents 
scenes  in  a  garden,  a  boy  being  beaten  for  stealing  fruit, 
a  canal,  pleasure-boats,  miit,  flowers,  tlie  process  of  va- 
rioua  arts,  such  as  sculpturing,  painting,  mixing  coloan, 
&c  Here  most  of  the  people  are  standmg  at  tlieir  work, 
while  in  India,  the  gardener,  painter,  sculptor,  ItUcksmith, 
cook,  all  sit.  They  do  not  plough  Uie  ground  sitting,  bat 
I  think  they  would  if  they  could. 

Afti^r  seeing  two  more  tombs,  I  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn home  from  fatigue.  The  gentlemen  remained  ex- 
ploring till  a  late  hour,  but  I  could  not  gather  from  their 
conversation  tliat  they  had  met  with  any  novelties. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  importunity  of  the  townVpeople, 
we  removed  the  next  day  across  tho  Nile,  and  cocainpcd 
on  a  quiet  spot,  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  conunas^ 
ing  a  fine  view  of  Luxor,  Carnac,  Goomoo,  (the  gitaU 
repository  of  the  dead,)  the  Memnouium,  Midinct  Haboo, 
and  tho  two  colossal  statues  seated  on  the  plain,  like  bro- 
ther genii,  in  soUtaiy  grandeur. 

These  two  statues  seem  to  have  formed  tho  side  pillars, 
or  entrance,  of  {«oine  cnorinoujs  gateway.  1  uncierstaiMi 
the  loomed  are  much  puzzled  to  discover  which  of  the 
two  is  the  one  from  which  the  sound  is  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded every  morning  at  sunrise ;  but  I,  who  do  not  enter 
deeply  into  these  discussions,  am  content  to  believe  tho 
vocal  Memnon  to  be  that  wliich  bears  so  many  Greek  in- 
scriptions on  its  foot,  stating  that  certain  persons  hpd 
heard  the  sounds,  and  specifying  the  day  and  the  hour 
on  which  tlie  prodigy  took  place.  Unless  theee  names 
be  considered  as  fubricatlons,  I  do  not  perceive  how  the 
doubt  could  have  arisen. 

While  viewing  these  two  statues  one  rooming,  the 
sight  of  a  gentleman-like  looking  Turk  coming  towards 
us  (Turks  are  seldom  to  be  seen  in  such  a  lonely  place  as 
we  were  then  in)  surprised  tne  a  good  deal.  lie  made 
the  usual  Mahomcdan  salutations,  and  I  was  for  the  mo- 
ment startled  at  hearing  him  address  us  in  good  English. 
The  enigma,  however,  was  soon  solved,  when  the  stra»gvr 
introduced  himself  as  Major  Temple,  of  the  15lli 
Hussars,  lately  returned  from  Nubia.  He,  witli  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  who  was  also  attired  in  a  Turkish  dress,  had 
fitted  up  two  tombs,  in  one  of  the  Goomoo  mountainft, 
for  their  residence.  The  Turkish  garb  may  command 
some  respect  among  the  Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt,  but  oer« 
tainly  has  not  the  same  efl[ect  in  the  lower  provinces, 
where  the  English  and  French  nations  arc  so  much  e». 
teemed,  that  a  Frank  dress  is  considered  the  beat  protec- 
tion. 

The  villagers  in  our  vicinity,  and  who  chiefly  live  iix 
the  caves  of  Goomoo,  had  a  wild  and  resolute  appearance. 
Every  man  was  at  this  time  armed  with  a  spear,  to  resist^ 
it  was  said,  the  compulsory  levies  of  the  Paaha,  wh<» 
found  it  vain  to  attack  thum  in  theii  fimtnossos.     I,  who 
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wu  BO  delisted  with  the  bcaoty  and  peace  of  our  new 
abode,  &k  quite  disturbed  to  discover  that  the  vwj  «pot 
where  we  were  encamped  had,  four  years  before,  wH- 
neaaed  the  maaaacre  of  many  hundreds  of  Armba,  then 
in  reaisUnce  against  this  recruiting  system,  and  who 
were  blown  from  guns,  or  shot  while  endeavouring  to 
make  their  escape  by  swimming  across  the  river.  The 
poor  peof^  around,  however,  behaved  with  civility  to  us, 
and  I  feit  BO  apprehension  at  going  among  them  with  a 
angle  corapanicm,  or  even  akme.  To  be  sure,  we  were 
obhged  to  take  especial  care  of  our  property,  for  which 
purpose  tlx  chief  of  Luxor  assisted  us,  by  fiimisliing 
half  a  dozen  men  to  watch  by  nicht  round  the  encamp- 
ment Nevertheless,  once  after  1  had  gone  to  sleep,  I 
was  awakened  by  the  extinguishing  of  the  light,  and  felt 
my  little  camp  bed  raised  np  by  a  man  creeping  under- 
neath ;  he  fled  on  my  crying  out,  and  cscdfed  the  pursuit, 
as  he  had  the  vigilance,  of  our  six  protectors. 

I  was  greatly  delighled  with  the  temple  of  Medinet 
Haboo.  A  detention  of  some  days,  on  account  of  boats, 
gave  us  ampte  time  to  expatiate  among  these  glorious 
sights  ;  bat  I  gneved  to  observe,  on  comparing  them  with 
the  descriptions  oTHamilton  and  0enon,  how  much  niis- 
chief  had  been  don^  to  all  these  ruins  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Of  the  eight  statues  at  Medinet  Haboo, 
mentioned  by  the  former,  I  could  not,  on  my  first  visit, 
discover  a  vesftige.  His  explanations  of  the  battle  and 
hunting  scenes  are  so  mucn  in  detail,  that  but  for  the 
real  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  whole,  I  should  have 
fiolt  mnae  dimppointment  from  finding  that,  swing  to  the 
recent  dilapi<^oos,  I  could  seldom,  after  a  minute  in- 
spection with  his  book  in  my  band,  make  out  any  thing 
like  a  connected  story. 

On  a  Bobseqaeiit  visit  to  Medinet  Haboo,  I  discovered 
one  of  the  statues  above  adverted  ta  They  appear,  by 
this  relic,  to  bare  been  of  the  same  form  (and  had,  in  a 
like  manner,  the  arms  eneaed  orcr  the  chest)  with  those 
of  the  llemaoninm.  The  circomstanoe  of  this  statue 
being  built  op  is  likely  to  ensure  its  preservation,  fi>r  it  is 
perM(f  bid  from  the  view  of  any  one  standing  in  the 
eoort,  by  tlie  wall  in  which  it  is  inclosed. 

Notwithstan^ng  the  great  pains  taken  by  Cambrses 
to  deatroy  these  templea,  and  be  left  25,000  men  behind 
htm  tor  this  purpose,  the  seolptare  is  so  superabundant, 
that  raaeh  rvmains  nniniwed.  In  many  places  the  out- 
lines of  the  figures,  which  are  cut  In  granite,  two  or 
throe  inelies  deep,  Imvc  been  fflled  up  with  mud;  and 
this,  when  dislodged  with  a  small  stick,  showed  the  co- 
VoiQxa  vnfdemeaih  in  vivid  preservation.  1  considered 
even  this  aligfai  ad  an  approach  to  profimatioo,  but  one 
of  the  gfirtMBmea  at  thu  time  of  our  party,  imbued 
with  a  imr  diffisrent  spirit,  would,  but  for  my  remon- 
strance, have  brdten  odi^  with  sacrilegious  hand,  a  firag- 
meat  firom  die  vocal  Memnon ;  and  another,  in  tho  same 
mamwr,  whih  eroasing  the  desert,  threw  stones  into  the 
well  at  Legayta,  to  aseeitain  its  depth ;  not  recollecting 
thai  if  asery  traveller  adopted  tho  same  mode  of  measure- 
ment,  fitHe  waler  would  remain  for  the  thirsty  wanderer, 
leas  pleotifidly  supplied  than  ourselves. 

I  seed  amy  little  of  Ebek,  and  the  Momnoiiium,  which 
already  have  been  so  weD  and  so  frequently  described  by 
others.     Smitten  with  the  superior  grandeur  of  Carnac, 
I  had   visited  the  Mcmnonium  several  times  before  1 
would  admit  hs  temple  to  anv  share  of  my  admiration, 
or  do  juftioe  to  Hb  beauty,  for  the  sculpture  on  it  is  in 
stnguInT  perfection.     I  was  at  first  more  occupied  in 
wondenng  at  te  cut  and  graven  stones,  gfrcat  and  small, 
whidi  lay  aeaUeied  on  the  ground ;  ho?e  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, iusulbed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  bearing  marks  of 
laving^  oDoe  formed  sphinxes,  obelisks,  pillars,  Slc    The 
large  mntHatfd  statue,  called  by  the  French  the  Mcmnon, 
is  reafly  stupendoos,  and  I  would  have  fain  learned  how 
soeli  m.tlock  could  have  been  removed,  how  it  could  have 
beeu  (ftbded,  (for  it  is  supposed  the  Egyptians  had  no  iron 
toob^tod  how  it  oould  have  been  put  up.    Tho  froj^- 
nienii  (ftr  I  most  caB  them  such,  though  the  smallest  is 
large  ctunsb  to  fi»rm  a  statue  fi^r  our  pigmy  ideas)  still 
retain  a  &»  palish,  and  will  probably  remain  as  land- 
marks  long  after  the  buildings  in  tho  vicinity  have  din- 


This  ooontry  must  be  different  from  any  other.  We 
here  lived  and  rode  amidst  a  city  of  the  dead ;  and  from  the 
ruins  around,  ao  much  larger  than  \iC(t,  tk>th  in  the  human 
and  animal  fimn,  I  eould  scarcely  believe  the  former  race 
of  infaabttanis  not  to  have  been  of  a  mightier  stature,  and 
of  a  natore  superior  to  our  own ;  yet  wo  are  assured  that 
these  very  peo^i^  **  cut  off  their  hair  upon  the  deatli  of  a 
4(^,  and  dnved  their  eyebrows  for  a  dead  cat** 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Daention  at  Tbeber— Dei  aruire  of  the  KeaUcniea  for  Edfoo—  Ar- 
ri\al  of  a  licpuuU'iu  ul' Turkit  iri«u  Kcnaah — 'I'titrir  a»u»iii8lj- 
ui>  nt  Mt  teemg  a  lady  wnic— The  author  wkneswcs  the  opouiiig 
ut  s  monmiy. 

Having  been  tlius  detained  a  fortnigbt  at  Thebes,  I 
was  enabled  to  visit  ita  various  antiquities  at  perfect  lei- 
sure. The  colossal  statues  became  like  old  friends,  be- 
tween which  we  used  to  sit  down  and  take  our  refresh- 
ment, enjoying  the  heavenly  climate ;  and,  while  repeat- 
edly exomming  the  mi^estic  Carnac,  we  gratified  our 
imaginations  by  reposing  in  the  hall  of  Susostris. 

The  detention,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  was  occa> 
sioned  by  the  want  of  boats.  We  arrived  at  the  time  of 
the  conscription,  when  every  vessel  was  pressed  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  recruits ;  and  the  boats  sent  up  to  us 
liaving  shared  the  some  fate,  most  of  the  gentlemen  took 
advantage  of  this  delay  to  visit  Esneh  and  Edfbo,  in  a 
cangia  belonging  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  so  small  tbat  it  oould 
not  afford  me  acoonunodation  also.  Denon  had  given 
such  an  inviting  description  of  these  temples,  that  I  ro- 
grettcd  this  disappointment  greatly ;  and  my  heart  failed 
a  little  when  I  saw  my  friends  depart  and  leave  mo  i/early 
alone,  for  the  tent  of  the  only  gentleman  who  remained 
was  pitched  so  far  from  mine,  that  I  felt  almost  without 
protection.  Besides,  as  evening  shut  in,  the  wildnese  of 
the  country,  and  the  men  by  whom  I  was  surrounded, 
rendered  my  situation  somewhat  lonely ;  but,  with  re- 
turning light,  returned  my  usual  cheerfulness;  and  while 
planuiog  an  excursion  fi>r  the  day,  I  perceived  a  party  of 
Turks  land  from  a  handsome  boat,  decorated  with  stream- 
ers :  altogether  it  was  the  gayest  $H  eut  1  had  seen  sinc;p 
I  arrived  in  Egypt;  and  on  enquiring  the  reason  of  such 
on  invasion  of  our  peaceful  camp,  it  proved  to  be  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Cacheef  of  Kennah,  with  letters,  and  a 
long  complimentary  message  to  Mr.  Elphinstone.  The 
difficulty,  however,  was  how  to  convey  these,  and  when 
arrived  at  their  destination,  what  would  be  their  utility, 
as  they  were  in  the  Turkish  language,  and  the  gentlemen 
had  taken  no  interpreter  on  tneir  excursion.  At  last, 
after  a  consultation  with  Antonio,  it  was  agreed  that  I, 
being  the  onlv  scribe  then  in  camp,  the  letter  and  mes- 
sage should  be  explained  to  me,  that  I  might  oommuni- 
cate  them  to  Mr.  Elphinstone.  Acoordingly,  having  put 
on  my  veil,  accompanied  by  Antonio,  and  encompassed 
with  all  the  state  I  could  summon,  I  entered  the  tent 
where  fopr  Turks  and  a  Qreek  lad  were  sitting.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  rise,  but  regarded  me  with  their  usual 
imperturbable  eounteoances.  The  letter  was  opened  in 
due  fi>rm,  and,  with  the  message,  was  translated  fitmi 
Turkish  into  Arabic  by  the  young  Oreek,  (for  the  Turks, 
as  usual»  ooulfl  not  read,)  and  tMn  explahned  to  roe  in 
Italian  by  Antonio,  when,  after  much  writing,  folding, 
sealing,  and  directing,  I  despatched  mv  letter,  amusing 
myself  during  the  whole  prooeas,  which  1  purposely 
protracted,  with  the  astonigfament  which  I  knew  I  creat- 
ed— and  so  it  proved :  for  though  tliose  grave  Mussulmen 
did  not  betray  their  wonder  at  Uie  time,  they  subsequently 
inquired  whetlier  other  Frank  ladies  were  so  aoeomphsh- 
ed,  as  to  read,  write,  fold,  and  seal ;  marvelling  that,  while 
their  own  women  could  not  even  talk  sense,  an  unbeliev- 
ing  female  shoidd  poaseM  a  knowledge  of  which  Khadi- 
jah,  the  prophet's  wife,  was  destitute. 

In  the  evening,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  Signer 
Piccinini,  a  Luccheae,  in  the  service  of  tho  Swedish 
consul  at  Alexandria,  who  had  resided  about  nine  years 
at  Thebes,  to  see  the  opening  of  a  munomy,  that  I  might 
rayselftake  out  the  searalMBUs,or  anysoch  sacred  ornament 
as  might  be  found  in  the  coffin.  Tlie  signer's  dwelling 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mud  hut  on  the  hills  of  Groor- 
noo.  I  ascended  to  the  only  apartment  by  a  few  steps ; 
this  room  contained  his  couch,  his  arms,  his  wine,  his 
few  drawings,  and  all  his  worldly  goods,  'ilie  window 
shutters,  stops,  and  floor,  were  composed  of  mummy 
coffins,  painted  with  hieroglyphical  figures,  perhaps  four 
thousand  years  old ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the 
profuse  expenditure  of  materials  to  which  I  had  been 
aeoustomod  to  attach  ideas  of  value,  firom  seeing  them 
only  in  museums  and  collections  of  antiquities. 

I  had  accompanied  Signor  Piccinini  with  great  glee, 
thinlung  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  tell  my  friends 
in  England.  What  my  notions  of  opening  a  mumm^ 
wero  t  cannot  define, — something,  however,  ver^  classi- 
cal  and  antique— certainly  any  thing  but  what  it  proved 
in  rcaHty. 

Half  a  dozen  Arabs  were  standing  around,  panting 
under  heat,  dust,  and  fiitigue.  They  hnd  only  just 
brought  in  their  burthen,  and  were  watching  with  eager 
look  the  examination  of  iti  contents,  (their  profits  de- 
pending upon  the  value  of  the  prize,)  whik;  the  candles 


which  they  held  to  assiK  the  searoh  lighted  up  their 
anxious  countenances. 

^  The  outside  case  of  the  mummy  was  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  inner  one  oonidsted  of  a  figure  as 
large  as  lift,  with  the  face  and  eyes  paiilted  like  a  mask. 
On  lifting  up  this  cover,  nothing  was  seen  but  a  mass  of 
dark  yelbw  cloth,  which,  though  it  must  have  consisted 
of  at  least  fifty  fblds,  yielded  like  sand  to  the  merciless 
hand  of  the  operator,  and  the  skeleton  appeared  to  view. 
It  was  some  time  beifbre  I  could  recover  from  the  horror 
with  which  the  scene  impressed  me ;  I  saw  no  more,  but 
this  little  was  sufficient  to  moke  me  consider  the  em- 
ployment as  dii^gusting  as  that  of  a  resurrection  man, 
and  the  manner  of  performing  it  not  less  unfeelin^r.  It 
may  be  called  the  pursuit  of  science,  but  to  me  it  ap- 
peared  nothing  more  than  rifling  the  dead  Hat  the  sake 
of  the  trifling  ornaments  with  which  the  corpse  is  gene- 
rally  buried.  This,  indeed,  was  the  fact;  for  the  mo- 
ment it  was  ascertained  that  the  mummy  contained  no 
ornament,  the  skeleton,  together  with  the  papyrus,  on 
which  were  inscribed  numerous  distinct  hieroglyphics, 
and  the  other  materials,  was  cast  forth  as  worthless  rub- 
bish. Sufficient  papyrus  and  relics  have  been  procured 
fer  the  interests  of  science ;  and  I  think  it  would  redoimd 
to  the  pasha's  credit  if  he  were  to  issue  an  edict,  to 
clear  his  country  from  theae  mummy  scavengers.  He 
had,  indeed,  ordered  all  the  corpses  to  be  reinterred ;  but 
according  to  evident  demonstration,  this  order  was  habi- 
tually disregarded.  Scarabni  are  scarce ;  a  few  weitk 
brought  us  by  the  FeUahs,  while  wandering  about  the 
ruins,  though  nonb  of  value.  Ancient  coins  are  procura- 
ble  in  abnndanoe,  but  they  were  too  nunaerous  to  prove 
curious,  and  they  had  certeinly  no  beauty  to  attiact  us 
to  be  purchasers. 

Signor  Piccinini  had  feund  on  a  mummy  some  brace- 
lets,  about  an  inch  wide,  of  small  coloured  beads,  which 
were  remarkable,  from  resembling  so  much  the  fiwhion 
of  the  present  day,  yet,  fhwn  the  absence  of  all  device, 
not  nearly  so  pretty.  The  beads,  which  were  of  coral,  cor- 
nelian, garnets,  amethysts,  and  vitrefied  porcelain  of  a 
bright  blue  colour,  were  strung  together,  and  separated 
at  every  inch  b^  a  gold  wire,  or  link,  to  which  they 
were  attached,  m  orSor  to  koep  the  bracelets  flat  on  the 
arm.  The  signor  thought  them  very  handsome;  but 
they  appoarcd  to  me  of  no  value,  except  for  their  anti- 
quity. Ihiring  the  many  years  he  had  resided  at  Thebes, 
he  had  only  discovered  one  mummy  likely  to  indemnify 
him  fi>r  the  labour  of  excavation. 

Passing  through  his  miserable  kitchen,  the  shelves  of 
which  were  also  made  of  oncient  boffins,  we  entered 
a  tomb,  where  lay  the  mummy  in  Question,  supposed  to 
be  that  of  a  hi^^h  priest  It  was  placed  in  a  stone  case,, 
the  lid  of  which  was  removed,  and  inclcsed  in  three 
coffins,  each  having  a  gilt  mask  at  the  upper  end.  The 
entire  lid  of  the  last  oc^in  was  also  ooverod  with  gild- 
ing, in  vivid  preservation,  and  the  body  was  wrapp^  in 
a  garment  curiously  wrought  with  gold  lace,  and  appa. 
rently  of  a  tough  texture.  The  whole  figure  seemed  as 
fresh  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  a  few  months  before, 
but  the  envelopement  remained  unfolded.  Signor  Picci- 
nini* said  he  might  obtain  five  hundred  dollars  for  this 
mummy  at  Alexandria,  but  he  considered  it  of  such 
value,  Uiat  he  thou|^ht  «>f  taking  it  himself  to  Tuscany. 
Whether  or  not  this  appreciation  was  to  excite  the  cupi- 
dity of  purchasers,  1  pretend  not  to  determine. 

The  mountains  in  this  neighbourhood,  called  Ooomoo, 
have  for  centuries  been  the  cemeteries  fbr  the  dead :  and 
notwithstanding  the  havoc  which  during  some  years  has 
been  made  amongst  them,  their  contents  appear  inex<* 
haustible.  It  would  soarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  say, 
the  mountains  are  merely  roo&  over  the  masses  of  mum- 
mies  within  them.  The  coffins  serve  as  fire  wood  to 
the  whole  neighbourhood :  I  saw  nothing  else  burnt  At 
first  I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  my  dinner  being  dressed 
with  this  resurrection  wood,  particularly  as  two  or  three 
of  the  coffin  lids, — which,  as  I  said  before,  were  in  the 
shape  of  human  figures, — were  usually  to  be  seen  stand- 
ing  upright  against  the  tree  under  which  the  cook  was 
performing  his  operations,  staring  with  their  large  eyes 
aa  if  in  astonishment  at  the  new  world  upon  which  they 
had  opened.  The  coffins  were  usually  made  of  syeamore 
wood,  which  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  account  fbr 
the  almost  total  extinction  of  that  tree  in  Upper  Egypt, 


*  This  unfortunate  individual  is  since  dead,  after  hav- 
ing  passed  so  many  years  of  painfbl  and  revi^ting  la- 
bour, struggling  with  pover^,  deprived  of  the  alleviations 
of  civilised  life,  and  exposed  to  tho  insults  and  oppres- 
sion  of  the  Turkish  authorities. 

»  Poorly,  poor  jnaOfbc  Uved— poorly,  pocr  nun,  be  diea." 
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that,  ander  which  ifty  tent  wu  pitched,  beings  the  only 
one  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  extinction,  perhaps, 
may  also  be  explained  by  the  increanng  aridity  of  the 
aoiL ,  As  numerous  pits  rail  of  mummies  have  bDen  dis- 
coTered  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  without  coffins 
and  merely  embalmed,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these 
were  the  bodies  of  the  poorer  dasses,  who  could  not 
afford  that  expensive  mode  of  interment 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Relum  of  the  gontlenien  from  Edfoo— Mteconduct  of  the  Turlw 
regarding  boau  for  Uie  party— Condition  of  the  AralM  of  Upper 
ISffyut-'Fcniaty  of  the  suiK PaucHy  of  inbabitanii  about 
Tuebfw— Oencrfptioii  of  tbe  boat  in  wbicb  tbc  author  embarlMd 
for  Cairo. 

After  an  absence  of  six  days  the  gentlemen  returned 
from  EdfiM).  On  their  way  thither,  they  saw  Erment, 
or  Hermonthis,  to  the  inner  temple  of  which  they  could 
not  gain  admittance,  as  it  was  occupied  by  the  Turks* 
Neai  this  place  the  Nile  is  remarkably  narrow,  not  ex- 
ceeding, in  appearance,  the  breadth  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ^ards.  They  teemed  to  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointed with  £d^ ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  Denon's  ex- 
aggerated  praiee  of  it.  After  reading  his  description,  1 
had  set  my  heart  upon  seeing  it ;  and  I  therefore  was 
not  sorry  when  I  learned  that  the  ardent  Frenchman 
had,  in  some  degree,  supj^ed  the  dilapidations  of  time 
ond  barbarous  destruction  by  his  own  Ti?id  imagination. 
I  feel  no  inclination,  however,  to  speak  of  Denon  but  with 
the  greatest  respect ;  the  general  accuracy  of  his  draw- 
ings and  descriptions  is  wonderful ;— indeed  so  much  so, 
that  I  know  not  how  he  could  have  accomplished  the 
task  under  the  privations  to  which  he  was  exposed. 
Forced  marches  after  a  flvinr  enemy, — the  heat  of  an 
El^ptian  summer,  blinded  as  ne  was  by  dust  and  ophthal- 
mia,— deprived  of  all  remedies  or  alleviations^ — tmaoous- 
tomed,  from  his  previous  habits,  to  the  hardships  of  a 
soldier's  life,  and  at  an  age  when  such  habits  are  neither 
easily  formed,  nor  is  the  constitution  enabled  to  bear 
them  :  his  good  humour  and  activity,  aided  by  zeal  and 
talent,  imder  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  are  really 
worthy  of  admiration. 

An  elaborate  account  of  the  Temple  of  EZdfbo  would 
now  be  superfluous.  It  will,  however,  soon  altogether 
cease  to  correspond  with  the  existing  delineations  of  it, 
as  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  is  ooeupied  by  people  of 
the  village,  who  have  disfigured  it  by  building  mud  par- 
titions between  the  pillars,  almost  up  to  their  exquisite 
lotus  capitals,  and  desecrate  it  by  every  species  of  abomi- 
nation. 

On  their  return  they  landed  at  Eleithias.  The  chief 
objects  of  curiosity  in  these  caves  have  been  enumerated 
by  Hamilton ;  but  the  gentlemen  were  much  interested 
in  tracing  the  striking  similarity  of  the  representations 
of  ancient  Egyptian  manners  and  occupations  with  those 
which  actually  prevail  among  the  Hindoos.  The  Egyp- 
tian temples,  too,  resemble  the  Hindoo  in  the  general 
Btrudkure,  the  form  of  the  pilhirs,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
interior.  The  representation  of  mythological  figures  is 
another  coincidence,  though  there  is  no  decided  simila- 
rity betireen  the  deities  represented.  There  are  not 
wanting,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  points  of  distinction 
— the  Misence  of  pyramidal  structures,  and  obelisks,  and 
hieroglyphics,  in  India,  where  the  inscriptions,  H"  any, 
are  in  alphabetical  writing*  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that  the  most  celebrated  Hindoo  tempks  are  generally 
excavated,  whereas  the  E2gy  ptiaa  are  erected. 

At  Esneh,  or  Latopolis,  the  person  in  eharge  of  the 
temjde  readily  oftered  the  gentlemen  admissum,  and 
conducted  them  wherever  the  place  was  oooessihle.  But  it 
was  occupied  as  a-  storehouse  lor  ootton,  large  bales  of 
which  were  piled  against  its  beautiful  columns,  and  the 
hieroglyphics  were  much  defiiced  by  smoke. 

The  kaimakan  of  the  city  was  extremely  civil ;  invit- 
ted  the  party  to  drink  ooflfee,  sent  a  present  of  a  sheep, 
and  lent  them  horses  to  oonvey  then  to  Aphroditopalu. 
A  full  grown  lioness,  quietly  basking  in  the  sun,  was 
chained  to  one  of  the  ptllan  of  the  gallery  through 
which  they  passed ;  and  apparently,  fhwi  the  length  of 
her  chain,  there  was  no  other  protection  to  passengers, 
in  such  a  dangerous  vicinity,  than  the  animal's  forbear- 
ance. 

They  landed  at  Ccooodilopolis,  but,  notwithstanding 
its  significant  name,  did  not  see  one  of  the  animate 
which  abounded  there  fi>rmeriy,  and  finun  which  the 
pUce  took  its  appettation.  Indeed,  if  I  recollect  right, 
we  saw  only  one  crocodile  during  the  time  we  were 
on  the  Nile. 

After  ten  days*  delay,  the  boats  from  Kenneh  arrived, 
but  the  cacheef  had  fixed  so  large  a  price  for  them,  and 
the  rds,  or  captain,  required  so  much  more  in  addition. 


that  Antonio  went  <^  to  procure  others.  He  succeeded ; 
bat  these  boats,  with  several  more  which  joined  him  on 
his  passage,  anchored  two  miles  below  Thebes,  the  crew 
being  fearful  of  approaching  till  those  belonging  to  the 
cacheef  had  been  hired.  When  thi»  was  discovered, 
some  of  the  gentlemen  rode  down  to  the  spot,  took  pos- 
session each  of  a  boat,  and  brought  them  op  in  triumph. 
The  Turks  of  the  cacheeTs  boots  were  so  incensed  when 
they  saw  this,  that  they  fired  three  shots  over  one  of  the 
cangias*  to  intimidate  the  men.  Matters,  however, 
were  at  last  accommodated,  and  all  the  boats  were  divid- 
ed among  the  partjr;  those  of  the  cacheef  being  taken 
at  an  exorbitant  pnce,  with  the  intimation,  however,  that 
a  complaint  respecting  the  enaction  would  be  made  to 
the  pasha.  The  above  arrangements  brought  us  to  the 
18th  of  January,  an  unfortunate  loss  of  time,  as  I  feared 
to  encounter  the  plague  at  Alexandria,  and  in  conse- 
quence a  lengthened  quarantine  at  Malta.  Moreover, 
the  state  of  politics  made  us  anxious  to  leave  Egypt, 
though  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  fimcy  a  more  peaceful 
coimtry  at  that  time.  If  I  were  to  judge  from  what  1 
saw,  1  should  caU  the  Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt  a  happy 
people,  notwithstanding  the  dwe]lin|fs  St  the  poorer 
class  were  wretched  in  the  extreme ;  mdeed,  they  gene- 
rally lived  in  holes  in  the  mountains,  in  order  to  place 
thcmsdves  in  security  from  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 
But  as  I  wandered  through  the  villages  on  the  plain,  the 
donkey  drivers  constantly  offered  me  to  partake  of  ex- 
oellent  wheaten  bread ;  the  sheep  and  cattle  were  abun- 
dant; the  milk  rich ;  and  eggs  were  in  such  plenty  that 
we  used  to  obtain  eighty  for  a  piastrct 

The  soil  of  Egypt  may  truly  be  called  luxuriant,  and 
the  surprising  variety  of'^tho  crops  rive  a  pleasing  no- 
velty to  our  rides,  rlains  of  the  richest  clover,  in  which 
the  cattle  revelled  nncontr<dled,  besides  fields  of  wheat, 
maize,  beans  of  the  sweetest  scent,  indigo,  cotton,  flax, 
(and  I  must  not  omit  the  blue  lupine,  which  is  here  used 
as  an  article  of  food,)  were  to  be  seen  extending  in  every 
direction.  Btill,  amidst  all  this  fruitfulness,  I  could  not 
help  remarking  the  loneliness  of  Thebes  itself,  (if  I  may 
so  denominate  Camac  and  Luxor,)  and  bow  fbw  animals 
and  birds,  pigeons  alone  excepted,  broke  the  universal 
stillness.  To  my  eye,  accustomed  to  the  swarming 
midtitudes  of  Galcutts,  the  paucity  of  inhalntants  here 
was  very  consmcuous.  'The  absence,  also,  of  all  fisher- 
men on  the  Nile  was  yet  more  remarkable.  On  the 
Gangres,  hundreds  of  fishermen  may  be  observed,  and 
vessels  are  fi^nently  obliged  to  alter  their  course,  to 
avoid  injuring  the  numerous  nets ;  but  at  Thebes  I  never 
perceived  any  person  engaged  in  that  emplojrment,  and 
the  Nile  flows  silently  and  tranquilly  along,  undisturbed 
by  a  single  boat.  Mcditatrag  on  tms  diversity,  my  ima- 
gination, rapidly  passing  over  the  occurrences  of  many 
weeks,  transported  me  back  to  India,  and  forced  upon 
me  the  contrast  of  Calcutta,  the  city  of  palaces,  in  the 
very  pruriency  of  traffic  and  population,  with  the 
once  magnificont  Thebes,  the. city  of  a  hundred  gates, 
devoid  of  inhabitants,  without  commerce,  and  lying 
waste,  in  all  the  desolation  of  ruined  majesty. 

OUr  servant  had  the  whole  morning  been  cleaning  the 
maash  selected  for  us,  from  the  mud  and  dirt,  which  ad- 
hered to  it  at  least  two  inches  thick.  The  outside  had 
already  dispelled  any  illusions  I  might  have  had  of  its 
resemblance  to  Cleopatra*s  gfall^,  b^  when  I  entered  it, 
I  confess  I  was  quite  dismayed.  A  common  coal  barge 
on  the  river  Thames  would  have  afforded  better  accom- 
modation.  Two  small  cabins  in  the  stem,  the  wooden 
partitions  besmeared  with  dirt,  every  ]dank  divided,  some 
entirely  broken  out,  admitting  sun,  wind,  and  rats,  and 
4  he  lownees  of  the  ceiling,  whicfa  did  not  allow  of  my 
standing  upright,  made  me  look  rotmd  in  hopeless  dis- 
comfort Few  minutes,  however,  elapsed  before  our  tent 
was  dismantled,  the  walls  thrown  over  the  top  of  the 
boat,  and  iC  projecting  pole  added,  which,  with  the  help 
of  our  trunks  for  a  platform,  and  a  carpet  over  them, 
formed  a  sort  of  verandah.  We  nailed  tahle-cloths  on 
the  ceiling  and  sides  of  the  cabin,  and  the  openings  most 
exposed  to  cold  I  closed  with  little  coloured  mats,  which 
I  happened  to  have  brought  with  me  from  India.    The 


*  The  boats  employed  on  the  Nile  are  maashes, 
djerms,  dahabeears,  and  cangias.  The  maash  is  a  barge, 
used  for  accommodation  or  for  burthen;  the  djerm, 
somewhat  lighter  and  swifter,  for  the  latter  purpose  ex- 
clusively.  Dahabeears  and  cangias  differ  little  in  size 
and  construction;  the  latter  being  smaller,  and  better 
calculated  for  expedition :  both  are  employed  solely  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

t  Fifleen  piastres  one  dollar— one  piastre,  not  quite 
threepence. 


carpet  was  spread ;  our  two  little  brass  camp  beds  sooo 
looked  Kke  sofiis,  and  it  was  no  small  gratification  to  me 
to  see  a  clean,  comfortable,  nay,  almost  pretty  habitation, 
instead  of  the  dirty  dismal  hole  I  had  entered  an  hour 
before. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Departure  frcun  Thebes— Dendera^Acddcnt  on  return  from  thenee 
—Want  of  cieanltnfm  in  the  Arabs— Instances  of  tiielr  inofieasive- 
nem  and  dbuust—Sioui—BenuitiaaHen— First  sight  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. 

Haying  thus  long  pitched  our  tents  at  Thebes  J  looked 
upon  it  as  a  home,  and  quitted  it  with  much  regreC  We 
embarked  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  on  the  19th  ar- 
rived at  Dendera,  situated  just  opposite  to  Kennah,  the 
cacheef  of  which  place  had  behaved  so  ill  about  the  boats, 
that  we  determined  not  to  land.  It  was  not  without 
threats,  however,  that  we  made  the  rets  pass  on,  Ken- 
nah being  the  usual  place  for  obtaming  supplies ;  but  no 
sooner  did  we  cost  anchor,  than  the  boat's  crew,  our 
servant,  and  interpreter,  all  deserted  us.  Next  morning, 
after  tracking  in  a  boat  an  hour  and  a  hal(  and  riding 
another  hour,  we  reached  the  temple  of  Dendera.  But 
the  first  view  in  the  distance  was  less  striking  than  I  had 
anticipated.  The  portico  alone  was  visible,  and  it  was 
only  upon  a  closer  examination  that  I  fotmd  much  to  ad- 
mire,  as  the  building  itself  is  heavy,  and  the  pillars, 
though  they  have  been  so  highly  praised,  cannot  juatij 
be  called  beautiful. 

The  EgyMians  being  unacquainted  with  the  sdentilie 
principles  of  the  arch,*  their  pillars  are  always  too  mud^ 
crowded  together,  but  their  height,  and  elegant  propor- 
tions, and  uie  absence  of  ceiling,  generally  mminish  this 
defect.  Not  so  at  Dendera:  the  portico,  which  is  roolbd 
in,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  consists  of  twenty-four 
pillars,  three  in  a  row,  and  the  four  encninous  fiuees  -of 
the  goddess  Isis,  upon  the  capital  of  each,  give  the  bald- 
ing a  very  clumsy  appearance.  The  sculpture  on  the 
wdls  is  extremely  fine ;  and  though  most  d  the  figves 
have  been  defiiced  with  peculiar  care,  some  intervenii];g 
event  must  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  destrojinp 
hand.  The  very  spot  is  marked,  one  half  of  a  figure  in 
the  middle  of  a  row  is  defaced,  and  the  other  hal^  with 
two  ranges  of  figures  above,  remains  entire.  When  I  dis- 
covered  the  western  wall  of  the  temple,  my  admiratioa 
wna  unbounded.  It  is  in  perfect  preservation.  Hie 
figures  are  finer,  the  proportions  better,  and  the  carving 
much  superior  to  those  on  any  building  I  had  yet  seen. 
The  wall  consists  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  so  smooth, 
and  well  put  together,  that  the  joints  do  not  break  the 
Une  of  exquisite  sculpture.  One  warrior  is  repreoenied 
with  a  flowing  robe,  of  such  transparent  workmanship^ 
that  the  limbs  are  visible  through  it.  But  the  whole  of 
this  noble  edifice  has  already  oeen  described,  and  wtA 
justifieB  the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  Hamilton  and 
Denon.  It  is  equally  wonderful  in  its  magnituile,  and 
the  profusion  of  its  ornaments,  as  in  the  combination  it 
exhitnts  of  the  refined  taste  of  the  Greeks,  with  the  so. 
lidity  and  splendour  of  more  ancient  times ;  and  it  b  a 
curious  &ct  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ccmtinoed  to 
adopt  the  Elgyptian  style  of  architecture  in  the  sacrod 
edifices  raised  by  them  afler  the  country  had  come  under 
their  dominion.  The  names  deciphered  at  Dendera  are 
comparatively  modern, — ^Ptdcmy,  Tiberius,  Claiidina, 
Domitian,  Trajan,  and  Antonine. 

On  our  return  fVom  the  temple,  I  was  nearly  meeting 
with  an  awkward  adventure.  AAer  a  long  ride,  we  found 
we  had  missed  the  place  where  we  had  len  the  ferrj-boal, 
and  that  we  had  to  cross  a  quicksand  before  we  could 
reach  our  moash.    In  a  minute,  my  donkey  sank  up  to 
the  saddle,  and  one  second  more  saw  me  off  its  back, 
and  thrown  across  the  shoulder  of  an  Arab :  no  sack  of 
com  could  have  been  treated  with  less  ceremony.    At 
any  other  time,  I  should  have  shuddered  at  the  approach 
of  iiis  garment  to  within  a  yard  of  my  person.  But  when 
I  had  recovered  fi'om  my  first  surprise,  my  ridicnloixs 
position  wotild  have  made  me  laugh  audibly,  had  I  not 
been  fearful  that,  if  the  man  had  caught  the  contagioas, 
he  might  have  let  me  fall  into  the  stream*    Fortunately 
I  did  not  recollect,  at  that  moment,  the  confession  of  an 
Arab  boatman,  with  whom  I  remonstrated  on  his  want 
of  cleanliness,  and  who,  on  my  questioning  him  ho'w 
oflen  he  washed*  answered,  with  apparent  siroplicitjr, 
that  he  had  only  done  so  three  times  in  his  life,  when 
the  ceremonies  of  his  religion  peremptorily  required  it. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  practice  of  the  Hindoos,  who 


*  I  have  since  heard  of  the  discovery  at  Saccara  of  cme 
ancient  arch  on  the  key-stone  principle,  and  undoubtedly 
ESgyptian. 
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never  alLw  &  daj  to  pass  without  pluurr  ftblotioii,  and 
whot  ui  the  ooldeit  weathec,  bathe  their  shiTering  limbs 
IB  tlie  Ganffest  aUowing  the  clothes,  which  thejr  wash 
with  theoMSvei^  to  dry  on  their  persons  2 

I  flbould  not  forget  to  mentioo  that  the  depoljof  the 
Myvemor  of  Kemieh,  feariii(r  the  conseqnetioe  of  our 
dueateaed  appeal  to  the  padia,  who  severdj  punishes 
extortion  on  the"  part  of  bis  officers  towards  strangers, 
caoM  on  board  to  offer  his  apologies,  which  were  of 
coarse  accepted,  as  the  principal  motive  for  reaistiDg  the 
demands  for  the  boats  was  to  preeerre  fbtoro  travellers 
fiom  similar  exactions. 

PassiBg  How,  where  the  French  defeated  the  Mame* 
lakes,  we  leacfaed  Girg^  on  the  Sdd.  This  town  eon. 
tains  a  eooreDt,  the  soperior  and  monks  of  which  dress 
in  the  Arab  s^le.  One  of  them.  Padre  LadesUo,  a  Ro. 
man,  who  was  at  Cairo  when  the  Knglish  prisoners 
taken  in  General  Prater's  nnlbrtniiale  expedition  were 
there,  had  resided  fifteen  or  sixteen  jtBn  at  Girgeh«  He 
B^entioQed  that  there  were  in  the  place,  eight  hundred  or 
one  thooftfid  Christians,  of  whom  about  feor  hundred 
wero  Gathofies,  the  rest  COTts,  at  least  in  name.  The 
Coptic  ebtgut^  is  descended  from  the  ancient  Eutyohians 
and  Jaoofaiterof  the  Monopkyaite  heresy. 

The  wind  being  very  high,  we  were  obliged  to  andior 
nnder  a  range  of  mountains,  in  which  were  many  holes, 
or  mummy  pits,  inhabited  by  Arabs  amrenUy  very 
poor.  Mr.  L.  and  I  walked  about  a  miks  nom  the  boat, 
and  fell  in  with  some  of  these  men,  of  the  wildest  ap- 
pearanee,  feedintr  their  floeks.  We  seleeted  a  sheep 
which  we  wished  to  purchase,  and  agreed  on  the  tmos, 
bat  BO  persuasion  could  induce  the  Arabs  to  take  it  to 
the  boat  tifl  they  had  the  monej  in  band.  We  had  none 
with  ufl^  aa-our  interpreter  as  wefl  as  our  signs  explained, 
iMit  we  promised  to  pay  them  the  moment  we  reached 
the  boat,  whiek  was  then  in  oght.  Their  incredulity, 
however,  was  such  that,  poor  as  they  were,  they  permit- 
ted ma  to  depart  rather  than  depend  iqion  our  promise. 

Jlflhoni  mentions  that  a.  promise  to  an  Arab  is  a  thing 
of  Dtmgbl,  and  this,  I  could  imagine,  might  be  the  case 
at  Phiks  i  but  not  within  a  short  astance  of  Cairo,  where 
traffic  cannot,  I  should  presume,  always  be  carried  on  in 
tvadr  money.  Perhaps  they  apprehended  oppression 
simimr  to  that  which  tney  experienced  from  the  Turks, 
who,  I  believe,  forcibly  sein  every  thing  they  stand  in 
need  of 

Our  boat's  crew  breakfasted  on  oofifee,  poached  or  hard 
egea,  and  bread.  They  frequently  purchased  meat  in  ad. 
£tion  to  that  which  we  gave  them;  which  surprised  me, 
as  I  had  heard  so  much  of  their  poverty.  Although  there 
u  plenty  of  fish  in  the  NHe,  some  of  which  I  tasted  and 
ibood  good,  the  Arabs  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  take 
it,  as  they  find  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  profitable. 
The  mention  of  these  circumstances  reminds  mo  of  an 
in<>sncift  of  the  unceremoniousness  of  our  insubordinate 
crew.  Harag  procured  a  sheep,  I  promised  them  a  per. 
tion  <rf'it ;  but  whfls  I  was  giving  directions  to  the  servant 
as  to  what  parts  to  retain,  I  found  they  had  spared  me 
the  trouble  of  subdivision,  hj  appropriating,  without  fiir. 
ther  authority,  the  best  half  to  themselves. 

The  north  wind  continued  so  strong  that  the  boat  made 
little  progreaa,  and  we  were  enabled  to  land  generally 
when  we  mt  inclined.  Frequently,  accompanied  only  by 
my  female  servant,  I  wandered  to  a  considerable  distance 
froin  the  boat  Ti»  reis  at  first  remonstrated  with  me 
upon  my  temerity,  and  recommended  me  to  have  an 
armed  attendant,  but  notwithstanding  I  disregarded  his 
warnings,  I  met  with  no  alarms.  The  FeUohs,  carrying 
loads  or  forage  on  their  asses  or  camels,  permitted  us  to 
peas  without  interruption,  and  their  wives  generally 
stopped  to  open  their  baskets  filled  with  rice,  eggs,  and 
braJd,  in  hopes  of  sale.  Weie  it  not  for  the  voyage  from 
Alexandria  to  Malta,  and  the  quarantine,  I  could  fimcy, 
to  a  person  fimd  of  change,  no  pleasanter  variety  than 
vamiag  a  winter  in  Egypt.  The  climate  is  exhilarating 
in  the  extrame;  the  sailing  and  floating  down  the  Nile 
■flended  with  no  trouble;  the  scenery  beautiful;  and, 
indeed,  the  hating  gratification  of  seeing  such  objects  as 
Thebes  and  the  Pyramids  is  worth  greater  sacrifioee  than 
a  sea  yoyage  and  a  temporary  imprisonment 

Wa  wen  soon  ofalifed  to  desiie  the  Rtts  to  anchor  be- 
lowatownoryinag»ri<^»qP««'waohiagT.owerEgypt, 
we  had  oometotheylcinity  of  the  TnriLS,  who  were  more 
carioos  and  presuming  than  the  Arabs,  and  usually  as- 
aembled  to  see  what  the  boat  centained.  The  women, 
too, urare  importunatt,oaBiingdowa  to  beg,and  whining 
oat  ••MeakMB  iOiewajah,**  whkh  means  «*  I  am  poor, 
merchant,**  an  appellation  they  give  to  every  one  in  a 
Frank  dreM,  font  nevet  enters  into  their  contemplation 
tbatapenoneantrayelfor  pleasure,  or  firom  any  other 


motive  than  gain;  perhaps,  however,  this  term  is  intsnded 
as  one  of  respect  when  applied  to  C^istians. 

Siout,  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  we  landed  on 
the  37th,  is  a  mu*)  looking  town,  with  several  good  mina- 
leCs.  The  house  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  governor,  who 
is  also  son.ia.law  to  Mahomed  AH,  was  for  superior*  to 
any  we  had  seen  in  this  country ;  but  the  matenals  of  it 
were  not  more  substantial  The  people  were  not  uncivil, 
and  apparently  aooustomed  to  Europeans.  A  Turkish 
boy,  however,  of  alyrat  fifteen  years  old,  dejprived  us  of  a 
couple  f»f  asses  we  had  just  hired,  by  intimidating  the 
driver.  Being  in  firont  of  the  Turkish  mainguard,  it  was 
prudeitt  to  submit  to  this  act  of  insolence. 

Signor  Massari,  a  Neapolitan  physidan  employed  here 
by  the  pasha  as  a  vaccinator,  informed  us  that  the  am- 
bassadors of  England,  France  and  Russia,  had  left  Con- 
stantinuple ;  a  piece  of  intelligence  which  rendered  me 
more  anxious  than  ever  to  prMced. 

On  the  night  of  the  38th  we  were  off  Antinoe,  built  by 
Hadrian,  in  honour  of  his  fiivourite,  Antinous,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  Nile  near  this  spot 
Its  ruins,  described  by  Hamilton,  induced  some  of  the 
gentlemen,  though  it  was  so  late  as  eleven  o'clock,  to 
visit  them*  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  they  procured 
a  guide  fi^NU  the  village;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  desolate 
walk,  they  were  disappointed  by  finding  every  rdic  of 
value  reinoved,  it  was  said,  for  materials  for  the  new 
buildings  at  Siout,  and  to  embellish  the  dufturdar*s  pa- 
lace at  Cairo.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have 
seen  these  ruins,  and  thus  been  enabled  to  compare  the 
architecture  of  Hadrian's  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
with  Hadrian's  magnificent  viUa  near  Rome. 

On  reaching  Bennihassen,  we  anchored  just  below  the 
grottoes  which  are  half>way  up  the  mountain.  Within 
a  square  cut  in  the  rook,  is  seen  a  temple  supported  by 
pillars,  on  which  rests  a  pediment  These  pillars,  which 
are  aiore  in  the  Grecian  than  the  Egyptian  style,  are 
singularly  elegant,  having  their  shafts  composed  of  four 
rods  compressed  at  the  neck  of  the  capital  which  is 
formed  by  thrir  expansion.  The  seenes  on  the  waUs  are 
excellently  desoribed  bjr  Hamilton,  The  colours  were  a 
good  deal  coferad  by  ort  and  amoke,  but  when  we  re- 
moved these  with  a  wet  towel,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  pole, 
we  were  all  smprised  at  a  brilliant  picture  making  its 
appearance.  Ine  colours  are  occasionally  very  i^vid; 
the  green,  lilac,  and  light  blue,  of  the  plumage  of  some 
birds,  represented  in  the  act  of  bein^  snared,  are  particu- 
larly fine.  I  observed  no  mythelogical  figures  here,  and 
few  hieroglyphios.  On  this  spot  I  waa  strook  with  the 
quantities  m  little  flattened  stones,  or,  as  it  w««,  pims 
of  burnt  clay  of  a  sand  colour,  about  the  siae  of  a  sbilUng, 
and  caUed  by  the  natives  angda*  mcmey ;  they  were  as 
numerous  on  these  mountains  aa  shingles  on  the  sea- 
shore. 

As  we  advanoed  towards  Cairo,  the  navigation  of  the 
Nile  became  more  precarious,  and  the  maaah  frequently 
got  aground,  where  our  course,  from  a  partial  depth  of 
the  stream,  seemed  least  liable  to  interruptions.  Two 
maashes,  sunk  in  a  rooky  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
river,  almost  a  whirlpool,  proved  the  nek  we  enoountered 
in  going  on  at  night;  and  vet  this  we  were  compelled  to 
do,  from  the  violMice  of  the  contrary  wind  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  on  looking  out  of  the  maash,  I  was 
struck  by  seeinf^  what  appeared  to  me  a  mountain  of 
singular  shape,  mdining  to  one  side,  as  if  the  foundation 


had  partially  given  way.  A  little  bebw,  the  view  of  the 
Pyrunids  of  Ghixeh  first  broke  upon  me;  and  as  the 
■Mmntain  above  mentioned  made  them  look  small,  they 
did  not  fill  me  with  that  degree  of  astonishment  which  I 
had  expected  them  to  excite.  Great,  therefore,  was  my 
surprise  to  find  that  what  I  had  imagined  to  be  a  moun- 
tain, waa  called  the  felse  pjrramid— which,  front  being 
nearer,  and  built  upon  a  mound,  seemed,  though  the  re- 
verse,  of  a  larger  siae  than  the  othsra.  Had  I  at  first 
known  the  truib,  the  efieot  would,  perhaps,  have  been  for 
more  imposing;  but,  as  it  was,  I  looked  and  looked,  and 
endea^anred  to  raise  myself  to  soaasthing  like  eathmaasni, 
but  I  could  not  succeed.  The  Pyramids  stiU  continued 
to  be,  in  my  ejres,  no  more  than  the  pigmy  efforts  of  hn- 
man  imperfection  to  rival  the  surrounmng  mountains. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Approadi  to  Calio— Rtde  fkom  Ike  boats  to  the  CoawlBUi  Ap- 
prehension  of  the  Plague— Ezcorakm  through  the  city  and  ita 
envlronfr— Dafturdar— AaeediHe  of  the  Fasha'sninMnarv  jostiee^ 
Tomhs  of  the  Mamaluke  Saltaont— Wretched  condttlon  of  the 
Children— Visit  to  Bboohra— Anecdote  of  the  Pasha's  aflbction 
fot  hk  late  wife. 

Our  approach  to  Cairo  was  not  under  favourable  aus^ 

pioea.    Tlie  tain  whiobtlbr  tba  lait thrte  days, had aoi 


unusually  prevafled,  continued  to  drinle,-aiid  the  cloudy 
aky  added  to  the  melancholy  appearance  of  the  decayed 
and  deserted  barrack-looking  booses  on  each  side  the 
Nile,  in  which  tiie  cesements  were  broken,  if  they  had 
ever  been  glased.  A  fbw  atragglera  along  the  Innka, 
and  no  boats  in  activity  on  the  river,  gave  but  little  idea 
of  our  vicinity  to  a  capital. 

The  firat  thing  which  attracted  my  attention  aftc^ 
the  Pyramida,  waa  a  castelhted  building,  perclied  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
river — so  high  and  so  obscured  by  the  mist,  that  I  had 
no  idea  of  what  it  was  till  I  looked  through  a  telescope, 
when  it  proved  a  picturesque  fbrt,  of  tlie  same  cokNir  as 
the  mountain  on  which  it  stood;  and,  from  the  latter 
being  scarped  from  top  to  bottom,  the  ascent  outside 
appeared  very  diflicult.  We  puHeid  on  till  two  hours 
alter  dark,  and  remained  all  night  in  a  creek  of  the 
river,  to  avoid  the  noise  of  the  numerous  craft  in  tlie 
principal  stream,  and  also  to  escape  a  visit  from  the 
rats,  which  are  ever  ready  to  abifl  their  qaarters  on  the 
arrival  of  a  new  vessel.  A  steam-boat  was  lying  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Rhode,  Where  the  Ihdian  army  was 
encamped  in  1801.  Next  niomiiig  we  landed  at  Bolae, 
and  found  horaes  and  donkeys  provided  for  us  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Maltas,  acting  for  Mr.  Barker,  the  £ng- 
liah  consul,  then  at  Alexandria.  The  gentleman  went 
first,  and  after  dospatohing  our  baggage  to  Cairo,  I 
mounted  my  dapple,  and,  attended  by  Antonio  the  Italian 
aervant,  followed  to  the  consulate. 

I  felt  some  little  nervousness  at  the  idea  of  riding 
through  the  crowded  streets  at  noon ;  but  there  proved 
no  juat  cause  of  apprehension  fVom  the  people,  who, 
though  they  looked  mtently,  and  one  or  two  Turks  made 
observations  to  each  other,  offered  not  the  slightest  in- 
civility. 

I  believe  the  women  I  met  eyed  me  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  I  regarded  them.  Tuey  resembled  friars  more 
than  women ;  appearing  generally  coarse  and  fat,  riding 
en  eavMlier^  and  envelo^d  in  a  loose,  shapeless  garment 
of  black  sUk,  which  covered  the  head  as  well  as  the 
figure,  and  on  the  forehead  joined  a  piece  of  white  linen, 
which  deacended  in  a*  peak  to  the  waist,  and  which, 
without  sticking  dose,  concealed  the  fkce  like  a  maak. 
Two  holes  were  cut  in  this  for  the  eyes,  sometimbs  so 
large  th^t  one  might  guess  at  the  character  of  the  fiice 
bcMath;  and  the  doth,  from  the  forehead  down  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  was  adorned  with  a  row  of  sequins,  or 
other  ornaments.  Altogether  the  whde  dreas  was  gro- 
tesque and  Ugly.  Many  streets  were  so  narrow  that, 
but  for  the  blows  of  the  donkey  drivers,  I  think  I  should 
have  been  squeeaed  to  death  by  the  camels  and  thdr 
loads.  Men,  horses,  donkeys,  and  camds,  all  hurried 
on,  without  the  least  rmrd  to  whom  or  what  might  be 
in  their  way,  and  yet  aU  appeared  to  escape  with  Miety. 
The  day  was  still  overcast,  and  the  sight  of  so  many 
narrow  streets  and  deserted  houses,  both  then  and  the 
day  befti^e,  filled  me  with  a  melanchdy  I  could  not 
shake  ofi^  and  which  waa  not  diminished  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  consulate  where  wa  were  to  lodge*  Mr. 
Salt  being  latdy  dead,  tha  house  was  consequently  un- 
inhabited, and,  to  an  Engliah  eya,  unfuraishad. 

The  conversation,  in  the  etening,  tamed  on  the 
plague ;  and  we  heard  that  one  aeeuieni  (the  term  used 
for  a  dieath  by  plague)  had  already  occurred.  It  was 
natural,  therefbre,  on  retiring  to  my  gloomy  chamber 
at  night,  to  dwell  on  this  awAl  subject.  These  medita- 
tions  were  not  cheered  by  the  sight  of  an  iron  bedstead 
and  several  bottles  of  camphor  ou  a  bureau,  indicating 
the  precautions  observed  against  infbction;  and  I  fblt 
an  increased  dejection  from  having,  in  the  morning,  ro- 
ceived  letters  which  transported  me  In  idea  to  England, 
and  all  the  smilhog  comfbrts  of  a  home,  where  happily 
such  dreadfhl  inflictions  are  unknown.  Casting  off, 
however,  these  lugubrious  reflections,  I  joined  my  friends 
next  day  in  an  excursion  to  view  the  various  objects  of 
intereat  within  our  reach. 

CMssing  the  Esbeonier,  or  great  square,  we  came  to 
the  house  of  the  dufturdar  who  married  the  pasba^i 
daughter,  to  which  a  garden  is  attached,  with  a  summer- 
boose  or  payilion  in  it,  and  a  marble  fountain.  The 
orange  trees  were  in  fhU  firult :  the  most  oonspicoous 
flowers  wei«  FVendi  marigdds,  luteispetsed  in  the  same 
beds  with  luge  cabbages;  thaftuit,flowar,  and  kitchen 
garden  behig  thus  combined  in  one. 

It  was  in  this  garden  where  General  KMer  ^ 


sinated.    We  saw  the  spot  where  he  was  standing,  and 
tha  wdl  to  which  his  murderer  fled  for  eoncealmant. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  assassin  was  impaled,  and  ' 
that  he  survived  three  days  in  agony.    The  adjoining 
hoii8ttotfaiapatoooiaab!unUoona,butit  was  that  in 
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which  Bonmparte  held  bis  head-quarters  while  at  Cairo. 
The  duflurdar  is  much  di«Iilced ;  he  was  said  to  be  of 
a  sanguinary  disposition,  and  only  kept  in  check  by  the 
pasha.  It  was  generally  stated  that,  since  Mahomed 
Aii  bad  felt  himself  secure  in  the  pashalic,  he  had 
ceased  to  he  cruel ;  seldom,  of  late  years,  taking  away 
life,  and  never  with  torture;  and  if  the  subordinate 
Turks  were  as  well  disposed  as  himself,  the  Arabs,  not- 
withstanding the  oppressive  taxes,  would  ieel  their 
property  more  secure.  One  instance  of  his  prompt  jus- 
tice excited  much  astonishment ;  yet  a  more  deliberate 
metliod  would  not  probably,  with  such  a  people,  have 
produced  an  equal  effect  A  Gacheef,  who  had  not  long 
beeH  acoustomed  to  the  Pasha*s  rule,  punished  one  of 
his  own  servants  with  death.  The  chief  was  called  before 
Mahomed,  who  asked  him  by  what  authority  he  com- 
nitted  this  outrage*  He  replied  that  the  man  was  his 
own  servant.  *^  True,'*  retorted  the  Pasha,  ^  but  he  was 
my  subject  ;*'  and  with  that  he  passed  sentence,  and  had 
the  unfortunate  Cacheef  immediately  beheaded — an  ef- 
fectual warning  to  the  re«t  of  the  grandees  present. 
The  above  act  of  severity  has  saved  the  life  of  many  of 
the  Arabs,  who,  in  fbrmer  times,  would  have  been  sacri- 
^oed  by  their  Turkish  masters  on  the  most  trifling  pre- 
iencei!. 

Paswn^  near  the  ancient  mosque  called  SuJtaun  Ha- 
kim's, and  the  lofly  gateway  denominated  Babool  Fut- 
lehf  we  proceeded  by  the  Babool  Nussar,  the  h4.ndsomest 
gate  of  the  city,  and  built  in  the  grand  Saracenic  style, 
ft  is  impossible  to  see  Cairo  witbmit  being  struck  witli 
the  ^be  and  durability  of  the  ancient  edifices,  compared 
with  4iie  fragility  of  those  of  modern  date.  However, 
4hese  are  relative  terms,  for  the  times  of  Saladin,  which 
Att  England  1  should  call  ancient,  I  must  in  Egypt  term 
modern,  and  shall  express  my  meaning  ntore  clearly  if 
J  Bfiy  the  fragility  of  the  buildings  erected  within  the 
Jbut  que  hundred  and  fifty  years :  all  these  are  going  to 
ck>cay,  while  tiiose  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago 
juge  standing*  and  if  left  to  time,  without  being  dilapi- 
4iated  by  maii«  will,  to  all  appearance,  last  for  some  cen- 
.turies  to  eome.  On  our  way  we  passed  by  a  small  red 
and  4irbite  striped  bouse,  in  which  Buckhardt  died. 
His  name  is  never  mentioned  without  pauegyrio«  and 
jexpressions  of  deep  regret. 

The  ultimate  object  of  our  excursion  was  the  tombs 
.of  the  Mamaluke  Sultauns.  These  are  situated,  as  it 
would  appeaTt  ^  ^o  veiy  heart  of  the  desert ;  and  it 
.struck  uie  as  one  of  the  most  singular. features  of  Grand 
Cairo|ihat,  from  the  very  centre  of  population,  from  a 
scene  of  luxuriant  cultivation,  we  in  a  moment,  without 
.the  slightest  preparation,  passed  on  to  a  plain  and  hills 
iof  sand.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  habitation  breaks  the  uni- 
£>rnuty  of  the  surfiice :  notJiing  is  visible  but  a  district 
<of  graves,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can  roach;  and, 
wl^re  the  stones  are  no  longer  perceptible^  little  hillocks 
of  sand  mark  the  places  of  sepulture. 

Amidst  this  desolation  arise  the  tombs  of  the  Mam- 
elukes. 'J'be  lar^rest  is  that  of  Sultan  Beerkook  and  his 
followers.  It  is  m  the  form  of  a  square,  and  its  walls 
«re  in  excellent  preservation.  On  one  side,  in  an 
arched  and  vaulted  room  inkid  with  coloured  marbles, 
,are  placed  his  renmins ;  at  the  extremity  of  an  open 
gallery  is  a  similar  roofu,  new  used  as  a  mosque.  The 
square  is  embellished  with  a  minar  and  dome.  The 
latter  especially,  with  the  pulpit  or  muezzin,  is  cut  in 
jthe  most  elegant  and  delicate  fretwork  of  stone. 

*Pijifi  /est  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  poor  Arabs, 
who  ii9M4  by  beggiiigt  aud  in  this  dwelling  are  safe  from 
taxes  and  e^tortioq. 

The  wretchedness  of  the  i^ildren  was  beyond  any 
thing  I  had  ever  seen  ;  several  vere  totally  blind,  others 
almost  so,  and  some  who  had  lost  one  eye,  and  evidently, 
from  disease  and  dirt,  were  losiijg  the  other,  excited  my 
utmost  compassion,  it  was  in  vain  I  explained  to  their 
parents  tli^  qecessity  of  cleanliness;  they  replied,  **  wa- 
ter was  cold,  wnter  would  make  tliem  worse,"  and  re- 
turned .iq^Im  clamour  for  bucksees,  which  they  appeared 
to  vaJioo  above  the  blessing  of  sigh^.  Many  of  these 
little  w^Q^ches  wore  strings  of  blue  beads  as  necklaces 
and  bracelets,  and  others  had  bunches  of  them  hung  on 
their  ears,  while  th«ir  ey^s  swarmed  with  files,  rendering 
tliem  the  most  piteous  objects  I  ever  beheld. 

As  I  had  already  seen  an  Egyptian  garden,  I  looked 
forward  to  an  excursion  to  Shoobra,  the  country  seat  of 
tbe  pasfia,  with  little  or  no  curiosity.  Prooeeding,  how. 
AVer,  fa^  a  jfiae  roed^  planted  on  each  side  with  acacias 
and  aycamores,  whose  growth,  owing  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  kept  paoe  with  the  impatient  dispositioit  of  tlie 
pasha,  wiho  had.  At  one  svNjep,  cut  down  the  avenue  of 
mulbtfry  iresa  ilMW  yuan  belbr*,  we  ^nmd  U  the 


house,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  Nile,  and  commands 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  river  and  city. 

The -exterior  of  the  building  exhibited  nothing  remark- 
able. On  ascending  a  terrace  a  few.  feet  square,  we 
passed  through  a  rough  wooden  door,  such  as  is  fit  only 
for  an  outhouse,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  pasha's  room 
of  audience.  It  was  matted,  and  round  tne  walls  was 
fixed  a  row  of  cushions,  on  two  comers  of  which  were 
placed  satin  pillows,  marking  the  seat  the  pasha  occu- 
pied according  to  the  position  of  the  sun.'  Just  over  a 
low  ledge  in  the  door,  we  stepped  into  a  small  room  with 
a  bedding  on  the  floor;  this  was  his  sleeping  chamber. 
Surely  never  monarch  had  so  little  luxury  or  state. 
Thence  we  came  at  once  to  the  magnificent  suite  of 
apartments  appropriated  to  the  chief  lady  of  the  harem. 

The  centre  of  the  principal  room  formed  a  sort  of  octa- 
eon,  with  threerecesses,  all  inlaid  with  marble.  From  the 
four  comers  opened  four  smaller  rooms,  fitted  with  splen- 
did divans  and  cushions  of  velvet,  and  cloth  of  gold;  and 
a  set  of  marble  baths  completed  this  series  of  elegant 
apartments. 

The  cdlings,  executed  b^  a  Greek  artist,  were  lofty 
and  vaulted,  ornamented  with  gold  and  representations  of 
landscapes,  or  of  palaces  and  colonnades,  the  whole  paint- 
ed in  light  and  pleasing  colours. 

The  sultana's  private  sitting  room  was  still  more 
sumptuous.  The  ceiling  consisted  of  a  circus  of  palaces, 
the  columns  and  arches  of  which  were  delineated  with  a 
most  successful  regard  to  perspective.  These  apartments 
were  until  lately  occupied  by  the  pasha's  deceased  .wife, 
mother  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  by  a  former  husband.  Their 
splendour  was  singularly  contrasted  with  the  plaiimess  of 
those  inhabited  by  the  pasha  himself,  l^his  led  one  of 
my  firiends  to  ask  if  I  was  not  penetrated  with  so  oon- 
vinoing  a  proof  of  the  gallanti^  of  the  Turk :  and  he 
challenged  me  to  cite  tl^  English  husband  who  would 
have  dSne  so  much  for  the  exclusive  gratification  of  his 
wife.  To  which  I  could  only  reply  that,  with  mj  erratic 
propensities,  I  should  not  willingly  resign  the  pnvil^  of 
locomotion  for  such  proofs  of  aroction ;  ond  that  1  ap- 
prehended few  Enghsh  women  would  answer  either  the 
pasha's  or  Sancbo  ^ansa's  idea  of  a  good  wife,  by  conti- 
nually remaining,  according  to  the  latter's  proverb, 
**  like  an  honest  womtfn  at  home,  as  if  her  1^  were 
broken." 

Mahomed  Ali's  late  consort  had  great  influeace  over 
him  during  her  life,  as  he  considered  his  marriage  with 
her  the  foundation  of  his  good  fortune.  She  was  esteemed 
and  beloved  by  the  people,  for  her  influence  was  ever 
employed  on  the  side  of  justice  and  mercy.  Much  of 
her  time  was  occupied  in  receiving  petitions ;  but  it  was 
seldom  she  had  to  refer  them  to  the  pasha,  ats  her  power 
was  too  well  known  b^  the  ministers  to  require  this  last 
appeaL  If,  however,  m  consecuence  of  any  demur  on 
their  part,  she  had  to  apply  to  him,  he  answered  their  re- 
monstrance by  saying — **It  is  enough.  By  my  two 
ri  I  if  she  Inquires  n,  the  thing  most  be  done ;  be  it 
ugh  fire,  water,  or  stone." 

His  highness,  during  the  heats  of  summer,  sits  below, 
in  a  room  particularly  adapted  for  coolness,  and  having  a 
marble  fountain  in  the  centre.  On  one  of  the  walls  is  in- 
scribed, in  large  Arabic  characters,  a  verse  fi^m  the  Ko- 
ran, signifying  **  An  hour  of  justice  is  worth  seventy 
days  of  prayer." 

The  gardens  of  Shoobra,  with  their  golden  fruit  and 
aromatic  flowers,  having  already  been  described  by  for* 
mer  travellers,  I  shall  pass  on  to  the  magnificent  pa- 
vilion, which  constitutes  the  chief  embellishment  of  the 
place,  and  which  was  completed  only  a  few  weeks  before 
my  visit.  This  pavilion  is  about  two  hundred  and  iifly 
feet  long  by  two  hundred  broad.  On  its  sides  run  four 
galleries,  or  coloniiades,  composed  of  elegant  pillars  of 
the  finest  white  marble  (of^  an  order  resembling  tlic 
composite,)  surrounding  a  sunken  court  of  six  feet  deep, 
pavoid  throughout  with  the  same  beautiful  material.  At 
each  oo/ner  of  the  colonnade  is  a  terrace,  over  whicli 
water  passes  into  the  court  below  in  a  murmuring  cas- 
cade, having  on  its  ledges  figures  of  fish,  sculptured  so 
true  to  nature  that,  with  the  flowing  stream,  they  appear 
to  move.  The  whole  supply  of  water  rises  again  through 
a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  re-appears  in  a  beautiral 
jet-d'Oau,  lofly,  sparkling,  and  abundant.  One  seldom 
sees  an  exhibition  of  this  character  without  apprehending 
a  failure  of  water ;  but  here  the  works  are  fed  by  tlie 
Nile,  aad  the  spectator  is  aware  that  its  exuberance  will 
not  cease. 

In  fme  weather,  the  pasha  occasionally  resorts  to  this 
splendid  fountain  with  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  who  row 
about  in  the  flooded  court  for  the  amusement  of  his  high, 
noes,  while  he  is  seated  in  the  colonnade.  Great  is  the 
commotion  wlien  ihfi  ladies  deyoend  into  the  garden.    A 


signal  is  given,  and  the  gardeners  vanish  in  an  instant. 
We  were  all  struck  with  the  ruddy  checks  and  healthy 
appearance  of  these  men.  They  were  principally  Greeks; 
and  the  gay  colours  of  their  fanciful  costume — oach  with 
a  nosegay  or  bunch  of  fruit  in  hb  hand — combined  with 
the  luxuriant  scenery  aroundf  gave  them  more  the  sem- 
blance of  actors  in  a  ballet  representing  a  fSte  in  Area^ 
die,  than  the  real  labourers  of  a  Turkish  despot. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Visit  to  tbc  citadel— Labour  of  tlie  women  and  children — Spli  sdid 
view  Iroin  the  ten  act? — The  iMmha'e  palnce — Slave  luarkH— Ce> 
nieiery  of  the  pnsha'tf  faintly— Tuwoon  Paslia — innnel  Paite. 

The  next  day,  while  the  gentlemen  were  gone  to  visit 
the  governor  of  Cairo,*  I  followed  to  the  citadel,  aoeom- 
panied  by  Osman,  the  Scotsman,  so  often  mentioned  by 
traveUers  in  Egypt,  who  now  practises  physic  in  the 
dtv,  and  has  received  the  title  of  efTendi  from  the  potlm. 
After  passing  many  splendid  mosques,  we  ascxnded 
through  a  gate,  which  still  retained  shoti||iarks  and  other 
indications  of  former  warfare,  and  entered  at  once  on  a 
paved  road,  very  steep,  and  incJosod  between  high  walkt. 
**  Here  it  was,**  whispered  Osman,  **  tliat  ihote  persons, 
whose  names  I  will  not  mention,  were  massacred  on 
their  return  from  visiting  the  pasha.**  A  painful  feeling 
made  me  look  round  to  see  if  there  was  no  escape; 
there  was  none ;  and  no  resistance  could  bave  availed,  as 
the  assailants  were  above,  protected  by  the  walls,  whfoce 
they  fired  in  perfect  security  on  tlie  Momalokes— who, 
with  their  attendants  and  horses  pressing  on  each  other, 
formed  a  dense  mass  below.  I  shuddered  as  I  behdd  in 
imagination  the  slaughter  of  these  unforttmate  people^ 
utterly  helpless,  unable  to  fly,  indeed  scarcely  able  to 
move. 

Osman  made  the  only  exctise  which  could  be  given 
for  this  treacherous  act~^tbat  policy  required  it,  for  that 
the  Mamalukes  were  conspiring  against  the  pasha,  and  if 
he  had  not  killed  them  they  wotud  have  destn^ed  him. 
Those  best  acquainted  with  the  pasha,  say  he  wms  bin- 
self  much  disturbed  during  the  day,  and  reproved,  by  Ui 
silence  and  a  look,  one  of  his  Frank  physicians  who  «l 
luded  to  the  subject  with  levity. 

The  citadel,  which  was  much  shaken  four  years  ago 
by  the  exploaion  of  a  magaxine,  is  now  imdergoiug  a 
thoroiigh  repair.  We  here  saw  many  vestiges  of  this  dis 
struct]  ve  accident,  the  e^cts  of  which  were  aggravated 
by  its  having  occurred  when  the  plague  was  at  iti 
hei|-ht;  for  persons,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  to 
avoid  contagion,  were  obliged  to  fly  fVom  tlieir  houses, 
mingle  vrith  the  crovird,  and  assist  m  extinguishing  the 
fire  which  followed  the  explosion.  Among  the  nuaa 
about  to  bo  pulled  down,  I  grieved  to  observe  some  inte- 
resting relics  of  the  reign  of  Saladin :  one  of  tliese,  in 
hall,  which  might  long  have  stood  the  ravages  of  time, 
is  to  make  room  for  a  square.  The  roof  of  Uiis  edifice  is 
very  beautiful  It  is  formed  of  a  socces^on  of  fittk 
domes  made  of  wood,  into  which  are  introduced  concave 
circles,  containing  octagons  of  blue  and  gold.  The  cor- 
ners and  arches  of  the  building  are  carved  in  the  belt 
Gothic  manner,  and  in  many  jMaccs  thccolotirs  and  giU- 
ing  continue  perfectly  bright. 

Parties  of  women  and  children  were  running  up  and 
down  the  precipitous  rock  on  which  the  citadel  stands,  en 
plnnkp,  without  railing,  removing  the  rubbi^,  and  carry- 
ing mortar  for  the  new  building.    My  heart  ached  wben 
I  saw  these  poor  creatures  struck  with  a  tliick   stick 
which  the  overseer  flourished  in  his  hand ;  thougii  but 
for  the  blows  I  should  scarcely  have  known  they  vpcte 
not  aU  in  play,  as  they  were  singing  in  the  lotidcst  key; 
thiff,  however,  I  afterwards  learnt,  was  comptUsorr- 
The  different  parties,  in  presenting  thcniFelves  Ihr  vrork, 
almost  tore  the  overseer  to  pieces,  screamiflir  o«t  llieir 
song,  and  never  ceasing  to  run  round  and  round,  like  «o 
many  dervishes,  in  a  circle,  till  their  hods  were  exoptied 
or  filled.    Moved  by  their  apparently  hard  fate,  I  vpenji  la- 
menting my  inability  to  relieve  the  whole  of  the  wretched 
crowd,  when,  afler  a  longer  inspection,  I  observed  urith 
astonishment  how  little  either  the  children  or  Women 
seemed  to  care  for  it  themselves — the  fbrmer,  with   all 
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.*  The  governor  received  the  par^  very  coui  teounly , 
and  patted  one  of  them  on  the  boek  incredulously,  iviken 
he  said  he  had  been  thirty  years  in  India,  and  did  not 
mean  to  return ;  not  understanding  bow  any  perav^ 
could  tear  himself  fhtrn  that  country  after  so  long  «,  rc^- 
dence.  The  Italian  interpreter  nielt  at  iiis  foot.  On 
leaving  the  audience^hamber,  the  gentlemen  saw^  aJioyt 
twenty  of  the  household  ranged  in  a  line,  saying'  prsi  jrcxs, 
according  to  the  motions  of  a  MooUah  pbced  in  frvMxt  a« 
afuglpnianf 
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the  hilaiitj  of  thdr  early  a^  were  danciug  aboat,  aud 
nmnin^  op  and  down  wit£nit  their  bfurthens,  evidently 
Bar  pleasure.  While  the  women  ekmk  away,  hiding 
under  the  |^ns,  and  behind  the  rubbish,  and  when  de- 
tected by  the  harassed  overseer,  only  fled  from  the  ex- 
pect blow  with  a  load  lau^ ;  in  the  end,  I  scarcely 
snew  who  was  most  to  be  pitied,  the  overseer  or^  them- 
selves. Each  villa^  sends  a  certain  number  of  iuhalM- 
tants  ^  the  pubUc  works,  and  also  an  overseer,  who 
b^ng  of  the  same  village,  and  a  countryman,  might  be 
expected  to  feel  more  compassion  than- a  Turk.  The  la- 
bourers are  supplied  with  as  much  bread  as  they  can  eat, 
in  fitct  are  better  fed  than  they  would  be  at  home ;  and 
on  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  a  small  sum  is  remitted  to 
them,equal,  1  believe,  to  a  penny  a  day  each.  Leaving  the 
above  scene,  so  painful  to  an  Enrli^h  eye,  1  joined  the  party 
at  Joseph's  well,  the  work  of  Saladin*8  vizier,  whose 
name  was  Yusni^  (the  Arabic  for  Joseph,)  easily,  but 
erroneously,  transfiyrmed  into  that  of  the  patriarch  Jo- 
seph. 

After  examining  this  famous  well,  too  much  known  by 
the  description  of  former  travellers  to  require  any  eom- 
inents  of  mine,  we  ascended  to  the  terrace  leading  to  the 
pasha's  pslace,  whence  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
Cairo  and  the  surrounding  country ;  wnite  palaces,  old 
and  decayed  houses,  numerous  mosques,  with  their  lofly 
and  elegant  minarets,  the  Nile  flowing  through  fields  in 
perfect  verdure,  and  bearing  on  its  boemn  the  boats  of  the 
oountrr*  with  their  picturesque  latoen  sails,*  the  distant 
pyramub,  the  huge  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  almost  at 
the  fixii  of  the  terrace,  the  burying  grounds  outside  the 
city  studded  with  white  tombs^  the  bns^  matkct  places, 
the  white  and  green  tents  of  the  military,  the  elegant 
manaolBama  of  the  Mameluke  ealipfas, — even  the  large 
moimds  of  rubbish  from  their  contrast,  formed  a  pros- 
pect in  itself  almost  worth  a  journey  from  India  to  be- 
hold.    We    then   entered  the  palace,  infinitely    more 
spiendid  and  cafiacioas  than  that  at  Shoobra ;  the  grand 
Inll  Dessunag  between  the  divans  ooe  hundred  and  fifty 
bf  aoe  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  with  large  plate-glaM 
windows,  and  paved  with  marhte  slabs,  ci  the  extraor- 
dinary siie  of  eighteen  feet  in  the  square.  The  furniture 
of  the  aide-rooms  was  doth  of  gold  embossed  with  tulips 
and  roees,   in  purple  and  green  velvet,  and  had  been 
brought  firom  Constantinople. 

I  condude  that  persons,  by  a  long  residence  in  Egypt, 

become  cmOoos  to  the  fear  of  the  plague;  but  I  confess  it 

had  not  decreased  with  me,  for  as,  on  my  return  from  the 

eitadd,  I  rode  along  the  crowded  bazaar,  the  coming  in 

contact  with  some  of  the  wretched  and  diseased  people 

filled  me  with  apprehension.    Nor  could  this  collision 

always  be  avoided,  although  I  had  a  man  walking  on 

each  side  of  my  donkey,  and  a  chioush  in  fitmt  to  clear 

the  way.    Nobody  seems  surprised  in  the  streets,  what. 

ever  may  be  the  encounter,  whether  with  a  brick-loaded 

camel,  (a  tfomendons  opponent  in  a  narrow  lane,)  a  wa- 

ter.«irrier*s  mule,  or  a  couple  of  bullocks  abreast  When, 

however,  in  addi^on  to  the  cuvtomary  obstacles,  I  was 

stopiped  by  a  marriage  procession,  I  despaired  of  escape, 

for  Aere  mendicants  are  in  the  hahit  of  silently  touching 

yon    to  attract  attention,  and,  by  way  of  asking  charity, 

or  flaanlring  you  for  it,  they  take  your  hand  and  kiss  it 

before  jou  are  aware  of  their  intention.  These  incidents 

may  appear  of  little  moment  to  those  who  quietly  read  of 

them  iy  their  fireside,  but  happening  to  the  traveller  in  a 

land  <M  contagion,  are  subjecti  of  anxiety. 

The  slave  market  is  a  small  square,  in  which  were  a 
few  people  eating  very  comfortably  top[ether,  some  of 
whom,  it  was  sai^  were  slaves,  but  no  distress  or  misery 
was  to  be  discovered,  and  the  whole  scene  had  so  little  of 
singnlarity  about  it,  that  our  party  soon  passed  on,  par- 
taking- of  that  indifierence  which  seemed  to  pervade  all 
the  inmates  of  the  place  in  question.    On  a  terrace  above 
were  p^xeived  a  few  girls  and  children  from  Darfour, 
stated  to  be  for  sale,  who  were  laughing  very  heartily, 
and  aausing  themsdves  at  the  curiosity  they  excited. 
Ve^&o%  beuls  need  not  grieve  over  such  a  state  of 
slavery.  Slaves  are  usually  treated  with  kindness  in  Asia, 
and  in  most  other  countries,  except  where  Europeans  are 
concerned,  and  are,  in  many  instances,  happier  in  that 
eomfitioo  than  in  thdr  origmal  state,  which  is  generally 
one  of  extreme  penury  and  wretchedness.    Let  me  not, 
however,  be  supposed  to  say  any  thing  in  extenuati<ft)  of 
West  India  slmr^,  or  its  horrible  m<xie  of  supply. 

Among  the  cariosities  of  Cairo  is  the  cemetery  of  the 
pasha's  fomily.    It  is  a  vaulted  stone  building,  consisting 


*  These  sails,  so  different  fi-om  the  large  square  one  of 
Bengal,  I  observed  first  at  Ceylon.  They  continued 
vnth  us  from  thit  latitude  up  the  Ked  Sea,  and  we  reoog- 
Bleed  tbeiB  aguiiin  the  Mediterranean. 


of  five  domes,  under  which,  in  splendid  marble  tombs,  or 
namented  with  painting  and  gold,  repose  the  bodies  of 
tlie  pasha^s  two  sons,  Tussoon  Pasha  and  Isinael  Pasha. 
Here  also  is  buried  Mahomed  Ali*8  first  and  favourite 
wife,  mother  of  the  present  Ibrahim  Pasha,  so  well  known 
in  Greece.  The  pasha*s  sister  b  buried  in  a  tomb  he  had 
intended  for  himself.  On  a  pillar,  erected  at  the  foot  of 
this  tomb,  which,  as  usual,  looks  towards  Mecca,  is  the 
distingmshing  mark  of  the  grave  of  a  female.  A  turban 
at  the  top  of  the  pillar  designates  that  of  a  man. 

The  body  of  Tussoon  Fasha,  who  died  suddenly  in 
Upper  Egypt,  was  forwarded  in  a  cangia  to  Shoobra. 
The  pasha  was  then  at  Ghizoh,  and  only  hearing  that  his 
son  was  ill,  instantly  sent  to  Cairo  for  an  Italian  physi- 
cian, and  hurried  to  Shoobra  in  the  greatest  anxiety. 
When  arrived,  he  immediately  called  for  his  son,  and 
the  attendants,  unwilling  to  tell  the  distressing  news, 
pointed  to  the  eangia — rushing  in,  tJie  pasha  ascertained 
the  afflicting  truth.  Having  tdlowed  the  corpse  on  foot 
to  the  place  of  interment,  he  shut  himsolf  up,  and  was  for 
some  time  inconsolable ;  on  the  third  day,  however,  he 


pyramid  with  horror.  Count  ^e  No^  again,  says,  that 
he  arrived  at  the  summit,  **  avec  la  plus  grande  peine, 
6puis^  de  fatigue,  et  dons  un  ^t  d*^urdisiceraent  diffi- 
cile ^  d*^rire.**  Dr.  Clarke*  relates  that  one  of  his 
miUtary  companions  was  sq  overcome  by  the  arduous- 
ness  of^  mounting  the  pyramid,  that  he  abandoned  the 
attempt  in  despair,  until  his  friends,  returning  from  the 
top,  urged  him  to  resume  his  efforts,  which  were  at  last 
successful.  On  the  other  hand.  Major  Sherer  asserts 
that  the  pyramid  is  ascended  without  fbrther  incon- 
venience than  is  caused  by  the  great  height  of  the  steps, 
and  that  there  u  no  sort  of  danger.  Dr.  Richardson 
goes  still  further : — *♦  Lady  Belmore,**  he  remarks,  **  as- 
cended it  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  and  none  of  the 
party  experienced  the  smallest  difficulty  or  vertigo.  In- 
deed, every  step  recedes  so  much  from  the  one  below  it, 
and  affords  such  excellent  footing,  that  the  mind  has  the 
roost  perfect  convicticm  of  security,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  giddiness  has  but  rarely  occurred  to  those 
who  have  attempted  to  climb  this  lofly  pile.**  The  reader, 
therefore,  will,  I  think,  not  be  displeased,  afler  the^e  con- 


called  his  ministers  around  him,  and  said  that  his  grief  tradictory  testimonies,  with  a  faithful  description  of  my 


had  been  such,  that  at  first  he  could  have  killed  himself^ 
but  that  now  he  must  no  further  yield  to  affliction,  nor 
longer  cease  to  recollect  that  he  was  the  father  of  his  peo- 
ple. Afler  this  he  proceeded  to  business,  and  gave  his 
orders  as  usual.  Independent  of  the  pasha*s  affection 
for  this  young  man — and  every  one  represents  him  as 
being  a  fond  and  indulgent  father — he  must  have  de- 
plor^  his  death  in  a  pohtical  point  of  view,  as  he  had 
now  only  one  surviving  son.  Tussoon  was  dso  much 
regrretted  by  the  people.  He  was  said  to  be  mild,  kind, 
ai^  generous ;  indeed,  his  liberality  amounted  to  such 
profluion,  as  not  always  to  please  the  dd  pasha; — ^for  in- 
stance, once  when  some  arms,  splendidly  inlaid,  had  ar- 
rived fit>m  Europe  for  sale,  Mahomed  All  enquired  the 
price  of  one  of  the  guns,  and  being  tdd  it  was  10,000 
piastres,  refiiscd  to  take  it  for  that  sum.  **  But,**  said  he, 
"  I  will  deal  fairly ;  I  will  weigh  the  gun  against  pias- 
tres, and  will  pay  for  the  vuue  of  the  materials  and 
workmanship  in  gold.**    It  weighed  9000  piastres. 

The  pasha  then  heard  Tussoon  order  the  rest  of  the 
arms  into  his  tent,  without  enquiring  their  cost,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  presents  to  his  Meem  Bashees,  and  other  fol- 
lowers. **  Aha  !**  exclaimed  the  pasha,  **  to  whom  do 
these  arms  belong  7  who  sends  into  Tussooa*s  tents  pre- 
sents to  the  vdue  of  10,000  piastres  ?  where  is  lib  head  7 
Take  care,**  turning  to  Mr.  Walmas,  the  purveyor  of  these 
artides,  **  that  presents  only  to  the  amount  of  one  purse, 
or  one  purse  and  a  half  at  most,  be  (doced  at  the  disposd 
of  that  foolish  young  man.'* — *♦  Who  anf  I,**  replied  Tus- 
soon, **  that  I  shoidd  be  thus  restricted  7  Am  I  not  a 
pasha  of  three  tails  ?  imd  shall  I  not  give  presents  accord- 
mg  to  ray  rank  ?**  This  story  lias  no  particular  point, 
except  as  showing  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  pasha, 
and  iiow  it  yielded  to  indulgence  towards  his  son,  for  it 
ended  in  allowing  him  to  appropriate  the  presents ;  nor 
should  I  mention  it,  but  as  tending  to  refute  the  impro- 
bable tale  that  he  had  hastened  the  drath  of  his  fevourite 
child  ^^however,  when  the  pasha  talks  of  taking  o^ 
heads,  even  in  jest,  I  suspect  the  surrounding  crowd 
cannot  feel  themsdves  quite  at  their  ease. 

The  ^iiards  made  some  demur  before  they  allowed  me 
to  pass  mto  the  cemetery  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  great  prede- 
cessor of  Mahomed  Ali.  I  was  more  pleased  with  these 
tombs  than  those  of  Mahomed  Ali*s  femily,  as  they  were 
delicately  carved  in  fret-work  of  marble,  while  the  sim- 
plidty  of  the  others  was  spoiled  by  ornaments  of  painting 
andgdd. 

Nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain  which  overhangs  the  city,  to  visit  Jebbd  Jehusi, 
said  to  be  the  site  of  the  £!gyptian  Babylon. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Ascent  ofthep-cat  pyramid  nri^hisr^h— :?phlnx— Rude  behnvfour 
of  the  AratMf— Pyramiils  of  Abnusir,  Soccara,  nnd  Dasbour— 
Visit  ID  Bignor  Cuviglia— SUe  of  Meisphis— Suiae  Cluarries. 

Afler  crossing  the  river  a  gentle  ride  of  three  honrs 
brought  us  to  die  pyramids  of  Ghizeh.  The  ascent  of 
the  |freat  pyramid,  the  only  one  that  con  be  called  ac- 
cessible,* had  been  so  differently  represented,  that  I  could 
form  no  just  idea  of  its  fadhty  or  difficulty.  Savary 
talks  of  the  great  pahis  and  many  effl>rts  necessary  to 
etkci  it,  and  mentions  that,  after  having  descended,  with- 

out  foiling  into  the  abyss  below,  he  looked  up  to  the 

-— —      ' 

*  The  upper  part  of  the  other  large  pyramid  (that  of 
Cephrenes)  is  covered  with  a  coatmg  of  stones  or  marble, 
which  scarcely  affords  any  footing.  It  has,  however, 
been  ascended  by  one  or  two  Englishmen,  beddes  Arabs. 
The  entrance  is  now  dosed  by  stones  whidi  have  fallen  in. 


experience  in  achieving  the  same  enterprise. 

On  my  arrival,  I  saw  some  persons  nearly  at  the  top, 
and  some  just  commencing  the  ascent  They  were  all 
at  the  very  edge,  and,  certamly,  their  apparently  perilous 
situation  justifiod  me  in  the  conviction  that  1  should 
never  be  able  to  mount  However,  determining  to  make 
the  attempt,  I  commenced  outside  from  where  the  en- 
trance hf^  been  formed,  and  walked  dong  the  whole 
length  of  one  side  of  the  square,  about  forty  feet  from  the 
ground,  to  the  oppodte  comer ;  the  led^  being  narrow, 
and  in  one  place  quite  broken  off^  reqmring  a  long  step 
to  gain  the  next  stone.  As  the  pyramid  itself  formed  a 
wa&  to  the  right  hand,  and  consequently  an  apparent  de- 
fence, I  folt  no  want  of  courage  till  1  reached  the  corner 
where  the  ascent  is  in  many  places  absolutdy  on  the 
angle,  leaving  no  protection  on  either  side.  About  this 
time  I  began  to  be  heartily  fi-igfatfflied ;  and  when  I  heard 
one  gentJeroan  fVom  above  call  to  me  to  desist,  and 
another  tdl  me  not  to  think  of  proceeding,  right  glad 
was  I  to  return,  and  to  attribute  my  want  of  success  to 
their  advice  rather  than  to  my  own  deficiency  of  spirit 
Each  of  the  gentlemen  as  they  descended  told  me  the 
difficulty  and  fatigue  were  great,  andthey  evidently  were 
heated  and  tired ;  but,  at  length,  in  answer  to  my  ques. 
tion  a  hundred  times  repeated  of,  do  yon  think  I  amid 
go  7  they  proposed  to  roe  to  try  at  least,  and  kindly 
(^red  to  accompany  me.  Away  I  went,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  a  footstod  in  some  places,  and  the  aid  of 
the  guides,  and  tiie  gentiemen  to  encourage  me,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  arriving  half-way,  all  the  time  exdaiming  I 
should  never  get  down  again ;  and,  indeed,  my  head  was 
so  giddy  that  it  was  some  minutes  afler  I  was  seated,  at 
the  resun|r  stone  half-way,  before  I  could  recover  myself. 
Being  a  little  refreshed,  1  resumed  the  ascent,  but  the 
guides  were  so  damorons  that  I  turned  back,  finding 
their  noise,  and  pushing,  and  crowding,  as  dangerous 
as  the  height  The  gentlemen  at  length  brought 
them  to  some  degree  of  order,  partly  by  remonstrance, 
and  partly  by  carrying  the  majority  to  the  top,  and 
leaving  only  two  with  me.  This  ouiet  in  some  de- 
gree  restored  my  head,  and  the  fooUng,  as  I  advanced, 
becoming  more  easy,  I  reached  the  summit  amidst  the 
huzzas  ot  the  whde  party.  It  was  a  considerable  time, 
however,  before  I  gained  confidence  to  look  around,  not- 
withstanding I  was  on  a  surface  thirty  feet  square. 

The  prospect,  though  from  so  great  an  de^ration,  dis- 
appointed me.  I  saw,  indeed,  an  immense  extent  of 
cultivated  country,  divided  into  fields  of  yellow  flax,  and 
green  wheat,  like  so  many  squares  in  a  chess-board,  with 
the  Nile  and  its  various  canals  which  cause  thdr  luxu- 
riance, and  a  vast  tract  of  desert  on  the  other  side ;  I 
must,  however,  acknowledge  that  this  scenery  I  enjoyed 
on  reooUoction,  for  I  was  too  anxious  how  I  was  to  get 
down,  to  think  much  of  the  picturesque.  A  railing  even 
of  straws  might  give  some  dight  idea  of  security,  but 
here  there  was  disolutdy  nothing,  and  I  had  to  cross 
and  re-crops  the  angle,  as  the  broken  ledgw  rendered  it 
necessary ;  for  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  Uiere  are  steps : 
the  passage  is  performed  over  blocks  of  sUme  and  gramte, 
some  broken  ciSt,  others  crumbling  away,  and  others, 
which,  having  dfopped  out  altogether,  have  left  angles  in 

*  It  is  nowtoo  late  to  enquire  why  Dr.  Clarke  omitted, 
in  subsequent  editions,  the  subhme  passage  relative  to 
the  impressions  excited  by  these  monuments,  which  oc- 
curs in  the  quarto  ydume  of  his  Travels  in  Egypt : — 

*• [(leas  of  duration,  almost  endless ;  of 

power  inconceivable ;  of  majesty  supreme ;  of  sditude 
most  awftUf  of  grandeur,  of  desolation,  and  of  r^»ose.** 
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the  maaoniy;  but  aH  tfapse  are  very  irregular.  Oeca- 
sionally  the  width  and  height  of  the  stones  are  equal,  bat 
gonerally  the  height  ffready  exceeds  the  width ;  in  many 
parts  the  blocks  are  tour  feet  high.  Once  the  stone  was 
00  high,  that  as  I  slipped  off  I  feared  that  my  feet  would 
shoot  beycod  the  ledge  on  which  they  were  next  to  rest, 
and  which  certainly  was  but  a  few  inches  wide.  Another 
time  I  was  in  great  peril :  I  had  stretched  one  feot  down 
with  much  exertion  as  far  as  it  could  reach,  and  as  the 
other  feUowed,  the  heel  of  the  shoe  caught  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rock,  and  I  had  nearly  lost  my  balance  in  the 
effort  to  extricate  myself.  In  a  few  places  the  width  of 
the  ledra  enabled  me  to  use  the  feotstod,  which  oon- 
siderabTy  diminished  the  ftitigue,  but  the  greater  number 
were  fiur  too  narrow  fer  ite  three  feet  to  rest  upon,  and  1 
thought  it  too  insecure  to  allow  an  Arab  to  support  it 
with  his  hands,  while  I  stepped  upon  it 

After  all  this  it  may  be  supposed  I  was  rlad  when  I 
had  acoomptished  the  undertaJung  ;  fer,  to  tett  the  truth, 
the  greatest  pleasure  I  felt  in  ascending  the  pyramid, 
was  to  be  endued  to  say  at  some  fiiture  time  that  I  had 
been  at  ite  summit  I  cannot,  however,  understand  on 
what  grounds  it  can  be  asserted  that  the  ascent  or  descent 
is  not  attended  with  danger.  I  «iiay  not  be  considered  a 
competent  witness,  but  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  gentlemen  who  mounted  with  me,  that  m  many 
places  if  a  person  made  a  felse  step  he  would  be  dashed 


to  pieces.  Twoof  our  party  paced  one  side  of  the  pyra* 
mid  simultaneously,  and  boui  made  the  length  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yards.  The  area  of  Ldncoln's-Inn-Fields 
has  been  adduced  as  a  means  of  judging  of  the  bulk  of 
this  pyramid ;  and  I  heard  at  Alexandria  of  a  calculation 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  that  it  contains  stone  enough  to 
build  a  wall  romd  the  whole  of  Franee,  ten  feet  nigb, 
and  one  feot  broad.  I  conclude  he  meant  the  France  of 
the  Bourbons,  not  that  of  Bonaparte.* 

The  i^ramid  of  Gephrenes  is  about  ten  minutes*  walk 
from  the  mat  one,  (called  that  of  Cheops.)  The  cele- 
brated  Spmnx,  which  is  at  the  feot  of  the  fermer,  has 
only  ito  fece  and  part  of  the  back  uncovered ;  the  inscrip^ 
tton,  and  the  temple  between  the  fete  paws,  have  been 
purposely  closed  up  with  sand,  to  preserve  them.  The 
third  of  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  called  that  of  My cerinus, 
is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  and,  a^r  them, 
k  no  object  of  curiosity.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  dis- 
appointed  with  these  wonders  of  the  world ;  probably, 
because  my  anticipations  had  been  too  much  raised.  We 
read  and  bear  of  them  from  our  earliest  youth,  and  are 
told  constantly  of  their  magnitude,  till  our  imagination 
exalte  them  so  much,  that  no  reality  is  likely  to  come  up 
to  our  expectations. 

Leaving  the  rest  of  our  party  to  proceed  to  the  pynu 
mids  of  Dashour  and  Saccara,  I  prepared  to  return  home, 
accompanied  bv  Mr.  Maltas  (the  vice-consul,)  my  maid, 
and  the  chiousL  We  were  fellowed  by  troops  of  Arabs, 
who  had  been  our  guides  at  the  pyramids,  and  who  now 
endeavoured  to  outstrip  each  other,  that  they  might  be 
employed  to  carry  us  across  an  intervening  stream,  too 
deep  tor  ^  donkeys  to  wade.  The  largeness  of  the 
party  had  kept  them  under  restraint  in  the  momiog, 
when  I  crossed  without  danger,  but  at  this  time  they 
actually  feught  fer  the  bucksees.  Two  seixed  me  on  their 
shoulders,  a  third  took  my  feet,  a  fourth  my  parasol, 
another  my  bag,  and  in  their  amdety  fer  the  rewards 
which  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Maltas,  who  crossed  first, 
they  almost  dropped  me  into  the  water— as  it  was,  their 
impatience  was  so  great,  that  they  put  me  down  in  the 
mud,  and  rushed  upon  poor  Mr.  Maltas,  who  wo  almost 
puUed  to  pieces  in  the  conflict  which  ensued.  I  was 
mentioninr  the  above  circumstaiiee,  when  I  was  told  of 
their  stop^ng  a  gentleman  when  half-way  up  the  pyramid, 
and  throwing  htt  hat  over,  Mying  at  the  same  time,  if  he 
did  not  give  them  bucksees,  he  jdiould  feUow! 

As  the  evening  was  shutting  in  fest  after  we  had  re- 
crossed  the  Nile,  we  expected  to  find  some  difficulty  in 


*  **  The  pyramids  of  Djizefa,  the  largest  and  most  re- 
marfcable  of  tfiis  stupendous  class  of  monuments,  stand 
upon  a  bed  of  rock,  150  feet  above  the  Desert,  whidi  con- 
tributes  to  their  being  seen  at  so  great  a  distance.  The 
largest  of  the  three,  which,  on  the  authority  of  Herodo- 
tus, is  ascribed  to  Cheops,  is  a  square  of  746  feet,  and  ite 
perpendicular  hdght  is  461  feet,  beinf  24  feet  higher 
than  St  Peter*s  at  B^me,  and  117  feet  higher  than 
St  Paulas  at  London.*'  The  quantity  of  stone  used  in 
this  pyramid  is  estimated  at  six  millions  of  tons,  **  which 
is  just  three  times  that  of  the  vast  breakwater  thrown 
across  Plymouth  Sound;**  and  a  hundred  thousand  men 
are  said  to  have  been  employed  fer  twenty  years  in 
raising  this  empty  sepulchre!**— Mivd^ni  Travetter^Efgjfft, 
port  dt  page  997-299«-«e6  also  RuBsd*s  Egypt 


entering  the  city  gates,  which  are  always  closed  two 
hours  after  sunset,  and  nobody  is  then  permitted  to  pass 
without  a  lantern.* 

We,  however,  reached  the  Frank  quarter  just  in  time, 
and  escaped  the  fate  of  a  military  friend,  who,  on  return- 
ing fix>m  a  similar  expedition,  without  this  necessary 
equipment,  vras  lodged  in  the  gnard-house,  where  he  re- 
mained  aU  night  with  the  soldiers,  who  treated  him 
civilly,  firiving  him  coflfee  and  pipes,  and  at  daylight 
allowed  him  to  depart 

I  learnt  from  the  gentlemen,  on  their  return,  that  the 
pyramids  of  Abousir  and  Saccara  were  scarcely  worth 
seeing  after  those  at  Ghizeh,  particularly  the  pyramids 
at  Abousir,  wliich  are  very  small ;  though  that  at  Sac 
cara,  which  is  built  in  steges,  has  a  singuhir  appearance. 
The  interior  is  said  to  consist  of  two  chambers,  gradually 
inclining  to  a  great  height  Near  were  some  sarcophagi, 
lately  excavat^  by  Si^or  Caviglia,  in  beautiful  prescr- 
vation.  Several  m  limestone  resemble  tl^e  wooden 
mummy  co6ins  in  ferm,  and  in  the  figure  of  the  head  on 
the  lid.  One  of  granite  has  the  roof-shaped  operculum, 
the  sides  within  uid  without  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
figures  of  Anubis,  &C.,  mystical  boate  and  processions, 
as  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings,  and  on  the  bottom  lb  a  large 
figure  of  Isis  all  cut  in  intaglio. 

The  double.an|rled  pyramid  of  Dashour  was  described 
to  me  as  an  admirable  structure,  possessing  more  beauty 
than  that  of  Cheops,  though  yielding  to  it  in  magnitude 
by  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  the  square.  This  supe- 
nority  is  caused  by  a  coating  of  stone,  which  gives  ite 
surface  the  appearance  of  unbroken  mascmry.  In  visiting 
these  monumente  people  go  expressly  to  wonder  at  their 
size:  this  object  accompushed,  they  rarely  look  to  any 
thing  beyond.  Hence  the  Dashour  pyramid  seldom 
meete  with  that  attention  which  ite  elegant  construction 
seems  to  deserve.  Ite  upper  angles  are  still  perfect,  but 
the  lower  comers  and  sides  of  the  northwestern  angle 
have  been  deplorably  injured,  as  before  mentioned,  to 
furnish  stone  fer  the  dufturdar's  palace.  It  is  lamenta- 
ble that  he  should  have  selected  this  pyramid,  which  is 
the  most  perfect,  fer  his  purpose,  while  there  are  several 
in  the  vicinity  already  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  llie 
interior  is  said  to  be  inaccessible. 

The  brick  pyramid  is  nearer  the  river,  and  ite  form 
has  been  much  altered  by  the  fiUling  in  of  ite  materials. 
The  bricks  are  of  a  large  size,  fermed  of  earth  and  straw, 
bits  of  which  latter  are  every  where  perceptible.  It  is 
said  fermerly  to  have  borne  an  inscription  upon  it,  the 
purport  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

**  Despise  me.  not  in  conmarison  with  pyramids  of 
stone  :  fer  I  excel  them  as  nr  as  Jupiter  surpasses  the 
other  gods.  Men  thrust  poles  into  the  swamp,  and  col- 
lecting the  mud  that  adhered  to  them,  formed  bricks,  and 
in  this  manner  was  I  constructed.** 

The  very  mention  of  straw  and  bricks  carries  us  back  to 
the  times  m  Pharaoh,  in  whose  reign  the  unhappy  children 
of  Israd  heard  that  nought  of  t&ir  tasks  snould  be  di- 
minished, and  who  were  at  one  period  supposed  to  have 
been  the  builders  of  these  mighty  fabrics ;  and  I  should 
have  liked  to*3rield  to  the  error,  which  I  have  sometimes 
heard  mentioned,  that  one.  of  these  monumeiite  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  that  Joaeiph,  who  had,  by.  his 
predictions  saved  the  land  firom  the  extreme  effeote  of 
femine. 

It  is  impossible  but  that  the  pyramids  must  have  been 
the  work  of  some  despotic  monarch,  who  could  command 
the  unlimited  services  of  his  subjects,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  present  Pasha  enferced  the  labour  of  his  Arab 
vassals  to  construct  the  canal  <^  Mahoudiah  ;^  an  under- 
taking  so  wimderful  in  reference  to  the  celerity  with 
which  it  was  completed.  If  any  excuse  can  be  alleged 
for  such  oppression,  it  should  lie  made,  not  for  the 
Pjrramids  by  which  mankind  have  no  vrise  benefited, 
but  in  favour  of  a  work  of  immense  utility,  which  de- 
serves an  infinitely  higher  place  in  our  estimation,  thui 
those  huge  but  useless  monumente  of  caprice  and  osten- 
tatioo. 


*  These  lanterns,  which  are  far  difi*erent  from  the 
same  articles  used  in  England,  are  made  of  white  or 
coloured  paper,  in  the  shape  of  the  old  fashioned  elastic 
powder-puflb :  when  lighted  and  ornamented  with  stream- 
ers, they  give  to  a  crowded  street  a  very  gay  and  Arabian 
nights-Uke  appearance. 

f  This  work  b  about  forty-eight  miles  in  leDgth,  ninety 
feet  in  breadth,  and  from  fifben  to  eighteen  in  depth.  At 
one  time  above  250fi00  men  were  employed  in  the  exca^ 
vation,  which  was  completed  in  about  six  weeks ! 

Quarteriy  Review, 


From  the  pyramids,  the  gentlemen  \*isited  Signer 
Caviglia,  a  man  most  disinterestedly  devoted  to  the  p%ir. 
suite  of  science.    He  was  living  in  a  miserable  hut,  re- 
conciled to  ill  health,  and  almoet  every  privaticm,  by  the 
satisfaction  of  having,  through  his  discoveries,  fixed  the 
long  doubtful  site  of  the  city  of  Memphis.    Qose  to  his 
hut  was  lying  the  colossal  statue,  which  he  excavated 
three  or  feur  years  ago.    This  stetue  has  the  nanoe  of 
Amecn  mi  Ramses  (or  Sesostris)  engraved  on  it  in  six 
phices.    It  was  lying  partly  on  ite  face,  but  the  features 
and  smilinf  expression  of  countenance,  like  the  designs 
in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  were  easily  dis- 
cernible ;  the  head-dress  is  high,  and  the  sides  of  it  re- 
semble that  of  the  Sphinx  at  the  pvranid  of  Cephrcnea. 
A  dagger  is  stuck  in  the  girdle,  which  latter  is  covered 
with  liieroglyphics  and  omamente ;  below  han|fs  a  kilt 
in  the  Roman  style;  the  hands  fell  on  either  side ;  the 
back  and  feet  of  the  statue  are  mutilated,  but  the  features 
and  fiimt  of  the  body  look  as  if  just  dismissed  from  the 
artist*s  hands.    The  statue,  which  is  about  thlrty-fivo 
feet  in  length,  being  too  unwieldy  to  bo  removed  entire, 
it  was  proposed  to  send  it  to  England  in  three  pieces. 
The  necessity  of  a  division  is  grea^  to  be  kmentod^bot 
f  conclude  it  was  unavoidable.*    If  this  be  the  statue 
of  Sesostris,  of  which  there  seems  no  doubt,  the  site  of 
Memphis  is  ascertained,  for  we  learn  from  ancient  his- 
tory,^ that  Sesostris  placed  a  colossal  statue  of  Hifnaft^f 
within  the  foundations  of  that  citv.f    There  were  many 
indications  of  stetues  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  in  the 
vicinity ;  but  Signor  Caviglia  said  that,  though  it  would 
be  highly  interesting  to  extend  his  researches  in  tkus 
quarter,  he  was  without  funds  fer  the  purpose. 

The  spot  where  the  stetue  in  question  was  found  may 
be  known  by  a  large  tank  of  water,  and  a  fine  grove  of 
date-trees. 

On  their  return,  the  gentlemen  crossed  the  Nile*  to  ex- 
amine the  immense  quarries,  whence  the  stones  of  the 
pyramids  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken.  One  of  these 
excavations,  which  are  ezceediiuely  capacious,  it  was  cal- 
culated might  abne  contain  50,OOK)  men. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

iardiofan  consurs  ball— The  Panha'i  milhsry  ncbool— Uttofn* 
pbic  press — Dufturdar*s  palace— Tragic  end  of  Isbmaol  rsrfw 
Encomium  on  tbe  Pasha*^  conduct  with  respect  to  strSAgess— 
Tyranny  towards  his  own  subjects. 

The  Sardinian  consul  having  kini^y  asked  me  to  a 
ball,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  mvitetion,  that  I 
might  judge  of  the  state  of  foreign  manners  in  the  Egyp- 
tian capitu.    My  wishes,  however,  were  in  some  degree 
disappointed,  as  the  party  was  thinly  attended,  for  reasons 
which  gcneridly  prevail  m  small  societies.    I  was  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  agility  of  the  gentlemen ;  they 
danced  with  a  zeal,  spirit,  and  indefatigability  worthy  of 
a  better  cause.    The  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  Weqe  verjr 
quiet,  and  danced  languidly.    Every  dance  which  wu 
called,  with  the  exception  of  one  quadrille,  was  vne  csa- 
iredatise  AnglaiBe ;  and,  stiange  to  say,  by  no  effort  of 
example  or  explanation,  for  I  just  got  up  to  show  them, 
could  even  the  common  figure  of  the  lady  turning  i)» 
gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  turnincf  the  lady,  down 
Uie  middle,  and  up  again,  be  accomplished.    One  couple 
would  come  up  to  the  top  uiler  every  figure,  another  went 
down  the  middle  when  they  ought  to  have  turned,  and 
about  the  sixth  couple  there  was  such  a  complete  iurabte 
that  the  consequent  clamour  became  tbe  si^i^  ror  the 
band  striking  up  the  waltz.   Every  face  brightened,  every 
couple  found  their  place,  and  they  whirled  about  till  they 
were  tired,  when  again  came  the  effort  of  memory  in  the 
Cfudredante  Anglaite.  One  gentleman,  whose  aguity  had 
been  most  remarkable,  come  to  beg  the  honour  of  danc 
ing  with  me.    I  declined,  and  ended  by  saying,  I  never 
danced.    **  Jamais !  vous  ne  dansez  jamais !  et  oomnieiit 
vous  amusez-vous  done?**   Never !  you  never  dance  !  and 
how  then  do  you  amuse  yourself?    I  was  so  amosc<i  at 
the  oddity  of  such  a  question,  at  the  wonder  expressed  in 
the  inan*s  countenance,  and  at  the  importance  attached 
to  dancing,  so  little  felt  by  English  women,  that  1  oould 
scarcely  restrain  my  laughter. 

The  Austrian  consul's  daughter,  a  child  of  six  years 
of  age,  entered  the  room  by  herself  went  up  to  her  ac- 
quaintance, kissed  the  ladies  first  on  one  cheek,  then  on 
the  other,  and  behaved  with  all  the  self  possession  or  one 
long  used  to  the  gay  world.  Her  own  hair  hung  in  ring-. 
lete  on  her  shoulders ;  her  little  head  was  dressed  wxtH  a 


*  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  firom  Mr.  ChampoUion,  tliat 
there  is  at  Turin  a  counterpart  of  this  stetue. 

f  The  present  level  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  ten  or 
twelve  feet  higher  than  when  the  statue  fbU. 
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profusion  of  curb  (false  I  believe,)  in  addition  to  five 
bows  of  pink  satin  ribbon,  and  several  artificial  flowers ; 
whilst  a  large  &n  in  one  hand,  and  her  reticule  in  the 
other,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  the  little  ladies  and 
gentlemen  we  see  in  the  prints  of  the  days  of  the  ancien 
r^me  in  France.  The  poor  child  danced  and  waltzed 
tiU  two  in  the  morning.  On  one  of  the  ladies  telling  me 
the  known  fikct  of  the  difficult  of  rearing  European  chil- 
dren  in  Cairo,  I  hinted  that,  as  the  climate  was  so  inimi- 
cal, doable  care  might  be  necessary,  and  perhaps  that 
such  late  hourp  and  hot  rooms  might  not  agree  with  their 
health.  **■  Cda  se  peut ;  mais  comment  les  amuser,  pan- 
vres  petites!  c*est  un  pays  si  triste.**  It  may  be  so,  but 
how  will  the  poor  little  things  amuse  thenuelves  in  tliis 
sad  country  ?  I  enquired  wh^er  this  dissipation  did  not 
interfere  with  the  schooling  next  da^  7  **  Yes,  that  was 
true  enough,  it  turned  their  heads  a  httle.*^ — ^  Mais  com- 
ment les  amuser  V*  was  again  her  question ;  and  then  at 
the  risk  of  being  consideml  very  rigid,  1  told  my  new 
acquaintance,  tl^t  in  England,  cmldxen  of  that  age  would 
generally  have  bread  and  milk  for  supper,  and  be  sent  to 
bed  at  eight  o'dock* 

There  was  no  variety  in  the  dma  of  the  ladies  except- 
ing two,  who  were  in  the  Levantine  costume.  This  dress 
is  not  pretty,  nor  agreeable  to  EngUah  taste  or  decorum. 
I  was  ainused  bv  a  gay  little  Pi^montesc,  who  related 
the  adventure  ox  his  being  on  shore  at  the  bat{le  of  Na- 
rarfno,  and  not  finding  an  adequate  place  for  shelter,  he 
Lid  himself  as  well  as  he  was  able  behind  a  rock,  which, 
however  proved  too  small  to  screen  his  whole  person ;  so 
thinking  it  pleasanter  to  lose  his  heels  than  his  head,  he 
placed  the  latter  on  the  ground,  and  permitted  his  legs  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  fleet 

One  of  the  Italian  instnictors  of  the  pasha*s  new 
levoes  was  at  the  ball  dancing  all  the  evening,  and  appa- 
rently the  person  in  the  a£semUy  least  likely  to  have  any 
aerioQs  baJdness  on  hia  mind;  but  it  was  mentioned 
openly,  that  the  next  morning  he  was  engaged  to  fight  a 
dueL  This  report  W€mld  have  excited  anxiety,  had  it  not 
been  known  that  Cairo  duels  are  seldom  attended  with 
bloodshed,  as  the  pasha  has  dedared  that  he  docs  not  un- 
derstand  such  Friak  customs,  and  that  he  who  kills  a 
man  in  his  dominions  shall  be  hanged. 

The  dsj  of  our  departure  fit>m  Cairo,  I  visited  the  pa- 
sha's flCilitary  College.  This  was  such  an  unpreccdcntod 
step  fi*r  a  female,  and  was  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
cstabfished  usage  of  the  country,  that  I  expressed  some 
doubt  fjfUa  propriety,  as  well  as  practicability.  However, 
I  waa  not  reluctant  to  have  my  scruples  overruled ;  and 
accompamed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  party,  Osman,  and 
a  Chirafa,  I  rode  into  the  first  court  of  the  building.  In 
ibis  ^lace  there  were  only  a  few  boys  collected ;  but  on 
enlffnag  the  quadrangle,  I  believe  the  whole  fourteen 
hundred  belonging  to  the  <M>llege  poured  out  to  see  the 
extraorf&nanr  spectacle.  The  presence  of  the  veiled  Cir- 
rawsiin,  eelrarated  by  Haiji  Baba,  on  the  play-ground  of 
Eton  or  Westminstw,  could  not  have  excited  hau  so  much 
astonish ment  as  the  sight  of  a  lady  on  a  side-saddle  in 
Che  Engfish  costume  created  among  the  multitude  of 
Oreeka,  Turks^  and  Mamalukes,  great  and  small,  here 
assedihled. 

Whea  the  pheaonienon  before  them  was  ascertained  to 

be  real!/  a  Frank  woman,  a  shout  so  long  and  so  loud 

was  raised,  that  my  ears  and  eyes  almost  feiled,  and  the 

erowd  cofitinning  to  tluckon  and  press  around  me,  1  felt 

mj  aitnation  ratSer  disagreeable.    Fortunately  the  din  of 

ikie  tamiik  romsed  one  of  the  masters,  a  few  lashes  of 

whose  whip  eaiwed  the  poor  boys  to  retreat,  and  satisfy 

tiieir  cnioillj  at  a  greater  distance.    This  afibrded  me 

ao  opportuni^  of  escaping  up  stairs,  when  the  prpfessor 

o€  mathematiea,  an  old  Italian,  received  us  civilly,  and 

rave  as  some  insight  inlo  the  details  o£  the  institution. 

He  add  the  boys  knew  neither  French,  Italian,  nor  Latin ; 

tfcal  Ihongh  they  were  learning  these  languages,  yet  with 

•oeh  AH^oaUfications,  he  found  great  dimcu^  in  teach- 

ra^  %tak  mathematics;  the  pa«ia*s  order,  however,  to 

this  c&et  waa  peremptory,  and  must  be  obeyed.    He  had 

cxHttOMflccA  with  seven  grown-up  pupils,  who  had  made 

some  progress,  arMi  who,  when  qualified,  were  ki  their 

torn  to  beeome  instractors ;  but  **  these,*' said  he,  **  were 

marriei^  and  only  day-scholars,  and  thought  mom  of  their 

wives  and  ehSdren,  man  of  their  studies.** 

The  Petvan  prmssor  was  also  an  Italian ;  and  altfaough 
he  had  trav^lfed  in  Persia,  did  not  know  enough  of  the 
language  to  undw  stand  what  was  addressed  to  him  by 
one  of  the  party  in  that  tongue. 

Bendss  theae  professors,  mere  were  other  instructors, 
chi^y  iH^«^p»*t  who,  in  addition  to  their  own  language, 
taught  Anbte,  Turkish,  and  French,  besides  botany  uid 
anthnetic 

Of  the  pupils,  three  hnndred  wwe  nilitary  conscript9. 


one  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  slaves,  and  the  rest  Turkish 
boys  firom  Roumelia,  a  few  Nubians,  and  many  Egyp- 
tians, who  were  either  Mamalukes,  or  slaves  of  the  pasha. 
These  were  divided  into  classes  of  sixty  or  a  hundred 
each,  every  class  under  an  instructor  and  subordinate 
monitors.  Besides  the  mathematical  students,  twenty 
were  learning  Persian,  a  great  many  French  and  Italian, 
and  the  whole  were  taught  to  read  and  write  Turkish 
and  Arabic.  It  being  unfortunately  a  holiday,  we  were 
prevented  from  seeing  the  process  of  instruction ;  but 
firom  the  inefficiency  of  the  Persian  professor,  I  should 
not  auffur  much  progress  on  the  part  of  the  scholars ;  and 
the  Ituian  mathematician  appeared  too  old  to  cope  with 
the  lively  nature  of  the  bovs,  or  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapiditjT  of  the  pasha*s  wishes.  As  it  is,  however,  there 
are  only  two  branchds  of  the  education  of  the  college, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  others  prove  more  consonant 
to  the  enlightened  policy  which  created  and  festers  this 
interesting  in9titution.  Of  the  fourteen  hundred  boys 
of  which  the  college  consists,  five  hundred  are  boarders, 
and  the  rest  day-scholars;  all  appeared  healthy,  dean,  and 
well  clothed. 

The  munificence  of  the  pasha  allots  above  six  thousand 
dollars  a  month  to  the  mamtenance  of  tlio  college ;  and 
this,  though  a  small  sum,  when  compared  to  what  would 
be  the  expenses  of  a  similar  establishment  on  an  equal 
scale  in  &igland,  is  adequate  to  ite  purpose  in  a  country 
where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  cheap  and  abundant. 

The  pasha's  lithographic  and  printing  presses  next  en- 
gaged our  attention.  They  were  apparently  well  con- 
ducted,  under  the  management  of  a  Druse,  a  native  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  a  young  man  of  polite  manners,  lively, 
and  intelligent,  and  one  of  the  many  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  pasha  to  Europe  for  education.  I  saw  printing  in 
all  ite  branches,  firom  the  formation  of  the  letters  to  the 
completion  of  a  book.  The  works  already  printed  were 
a  Turkish  Historv,  by  an  officer  of  the  Grand  Vizier ; 
Correspondence  between  the  Pasha  an4  the  Porte;  a 
tranelation,  in  Turkish,  of  some  French  work  oil  military 
and  naval  tactics,  with  lithographic  plates ;  the  Persian 
poem  called  the  Goolistaun,  uid  some  grammars.  The 
presses  were  made  under  the  superiiUendence  of  this 
Druse,  but  the  paper  was  of  European  manufecture. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  the  superin- 
tendent, who  conversed  in  Italian.  Here,  as  is  the  inva- 
riable custom,  we  were  presented  with  coffi£  in  little 
China  cups,  which,  instead  of  saucers,  are  fixed  in  cups 
of  silver  gilt,  or  other  inferior  metal,  according  to  the 
rank  and  riches  of  the  owner. 

Near  Bulac,  is  a  palace  building  fer  the  Dufturdar 
Bey.  Much  of  ite  architecture  is  light  and  elegant, 
though  without  regard  to  regularity,  fer  Grecian  porticos 
and  Turkish  domes  and  omamente  are  mixed  together. 
But  the  interest  1  took  in  the  spot  arose  from  learning 
that  among  the  numerous  granite  and  marble  pillars  and 
broken  capitals,  lying  in  confusion  around,  those  most  to 
be  admired  were  part  of  the  spoils  of  Antinoe.  Several 
had  been  broken  to  fevour  transportation,  but  most  of 
them  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  down,  with  utter  dis- 
regard or  ignorance  of  their  value.  On  the  walls  I  ob- 
served stone  tablete  on  which  were  cut  hieropfljrphical 
figures,  placed  without  any  regard  to  uniformity,  some 
stending  on  their  head,  others  on  their  heels,  as  little 
prized  as  any  common  material,  which  might  equally 
answer  the  purpose  of  building.  Without  being  an  en- 
thusiast, I  could  not  help  grieving  over  these  precious 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  regretting  that  there  was 
no  possu>ility  of  rescuing  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  and  transporting  them  to  England,  where 
they  would  be  prized  as  of  inestimable  value. 

On  the  way  to  our  place  of  embarkation,  we  passed 
another  handsome  palace,  (in  the  style  of  the  public  build- 
ings  at  Amsterdam,)  fermerly  the  residence  of  Ismael 
Pasha,  but  now  cenvertod  into  a  warehouse.  Ismael  was 
sent  by  his  fiither  into  Nubia,  to  procure  recruits  fer  his 
army.  One  of  the  chiefe  of  the  country  begged  some 
little  delay,  as  he  had  then  no  slaves  ready ;  but  Ismael, 
striking  him,  said  he  would  admit  of  none.  **  Well,  then, 
my  lord,  to-morrow,  we  will  see  what  can  be  done  :**  but 
this  morrow  did  not  dawn  upon  Ismael ;  for  the  straw 
huto  which  he  occupied  were  set  on  fire  W  the  Nubians 
in  the  night,  and  he  and  all  his  suite  perished.  The  pa- 
sha's  army  made  a  severe  example  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  real  culprito  had  es- 
caped, fiu*  beyond  the  reach  of  punishment. 

And  nov^  embarking  on  our  boats,  we  bade  farewell  to 
Cairo.  Well  does  it  deserve  the  name  of  Grand ;  and 
amply  does  it  repay  the  traveHer  for  every  hour  spent  in 
explc^g  ite  singular  and  striking  interior,  ite  pleasant 
environs,  and  the  numerous  interestmg  objecte  with  which 
it  every  where  abounds.    Still  it  must  be  acknowledged 


that,  as  a  city,  it  is  not  so  superior  in  itself,  but  that  it  de- 
rives much  of  ite  estimation  from  the  associations  which 
it  presents,  and  the  ancient  and  romantic  hold  which  it 
haa  on  our  imagination. 

While  dwelling  on  the  mcrito  of  his  capital,  let  me  pay 
a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  pasha^s  enlightened  and 
liberal  conduct  towards  strangers.  We  had  now  passed 
six  weeks  in  Egypt  during  a  season  of  political  agitetion, 
and  travelled  firom  Cosseir  to  Cairo  without  the  slightest 
interruption  or  molestetion  firom  any  class  of  persons 
whatever,  and  without  the  smallest  exaction  (unless  I  so 
term  the  cupidity  of  the  Cacheef  of  Kennah  beforc-men- 
mentioued)  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  ite  officers, 
or  any  demand  on  account  of  customs,  fees,  or  imposts. 
I  wish  I  could  speak  as  fevourably  of  the  pasha*s  policy 
towards  his  subjecte ;  but  in  that  respect,  his  views  are 
very  confined.  In  his  dominions,  the  time  of  his  subjecte, 
the  ihuts  of  the  earth,  and  the  produce  of  ite  waters — all 
he  considers  exclusively  his  own.  Hence,  in  travelliiig, 
it  is  needless  to  ask  to  whom  any  thing  belongs,  for  fi-om 
the  huge  manufactory  to  the  crop  of  dried  clover,  Ma- 
homed All  is  absolute  proprietor.  If  a  Fellah  sows  a 
little  cotton,  and  his  wife  spins  it  into  a  garment,  it  is 
liable  to  seizure  unless  it  be  stamped  with  the  pasha*8 
mark,  as  a  proof  of  ite  having  paid  duty. 

Still,  notwithstanding  this  enormous  monopoly,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  intr<xiuction  of  so  many  manufkctures, 
though  the  Arabs,  at  present,  work  at  them  by  compul- 
sion, and  receive  but  little  pay  for  their  labour,  may,  in 
time,  have  the  .effect  of  civilising  the  people,  and  be  the 
means  of  introducing  improvcmente  in  a  more  enlightened 
and  permanent  form.  Much,  however,  must  depend  upon 
the  pasha*s  successor.  The  choice,  it  is  supposed,  lies 
between  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  son  of  his  late  wile,  and  the 
Dufturdar  Bey,  who  his  married  his  daughter.  The  lat- 
ter chief  dislikes  the  Franks,  and  is  particularly  hostile 
to  the  recent  innovations,  which  he  regards  with  the 
jealous  eye  of  a  Mussulman  bigot  The  Franks,  how- 
ever, the  pasha  never  admite  to  any  share  of  political 
power,  and  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  his  policy,  that 
while  he  employs  French  and  Italian  officers  to  drill  the 
Arab  soldiery,  he  limite  them  to  the  bare  duty  of  instruc- 
tion, availing  himself  of  European  improvement,  while 
he  is  careful  to  repress  European  encroachment  This 
characteristic  jealousy  is  not  confined  to  the  Franks  only, 
but  shows  itself^  occasionally,  in  his  arbitra^  treatment 
of  his  own  subjecte  when  they  venture  to  o£(end  him  by 
the  least  infringement  of  his  commands.  For  instance, 
a  few  months  ago  he  had  ordered  that  the  dollar  should 
pass  for  a  fixed  number  of  piastres,  and  it  was  mentioned 
in  his  presence  that  the  rate  was  not  strictly  followed. 
His  highness  expressing  some  doubte  of  the  feet,  the 
head  interpreter  observed,  carelessly,  that  a  Jew-broker, 
whom  he  named,  had,  a  few  days  bdbre,  exchanged  dol- 
lars for  him  at  the  rate  asserted. — "  Let  him  be  hanged 
immediately,**  exclaimed  the  paslia !  The  interpreter,  an 
old  and  fevourite  servant,  threw  himself  at  his  sovereign's 
feet,  deprecating  his  own  foll^,  and  imploring,  pardon  for 
the  wretched  culprit;  but  all  intercession  was  in  vain — 
the  pasha  said  his  orders  must  not  be  disregarded,  and 
the  unfortunate  Jew  was  executed.  Let  me  in  justice 
add,  that  this  was  the  only  instence  of  rigour  which  had 
occurred  for  a  long  time ;  and  his  lenity,  1  might  almost 
say,  seemed  verified  by  the  miserable  appearance  of  the 
public  executioner,  who  begged  of  me  in  the  strcetp,  and 
by  his  squalid  looks  gave  strong  indication  how  little  his 
trade  flourished. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Voyage  down  the  Nile  to  Fouah— Entrance  into  rlie  eanal— Vexa- 
Uoua  delays— Arrival  at  Alexandria — Anecdole  relative  to  Dio- 
dedan'B  Pillar— Captnre  of  a  ft»rt  by  Encllah  eailori— <rOod 
humoor  of  the  Poshaon  tbeoccairion — Hla  magDanioiity  on  bear- 
ing of  tbe  battle  of  Navarino— His  unpopulaiity. 

The  inoonveni^ices  of  the  journey,  if  I  can  so  term 
such  trifling  privations,  now  commenced,  since  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  expedition,  that  we  should 
embark  on  a  very  small  cangia,  the  cabin  of  which  did 
not  admit  even  <u  our  sitting  on  chairs,  and  afibrded  but 
narrow  accommodation  for  three  persons. 

The  wind,  however,  beine  moderate,  our  progress 
down  the  stream  was  so  rapid,  tliat  we  reached  the  en- 
trance  of  the  Mahoudiah  canal  on  the  night  aAer  we  left 
Cairo,  a  voyage  which,  at  that  season,  is  seldom  accom- 
plished under  five  or  six  days.  Here  we  encountered  an 
unexpected  obstacle  in  finding,  that  a  mound  of  earth, 
about  twenty  yards  broad,  separated  the  Nile  feom  the 
canaL  This  involved  another  change  of  boate  and  the 
troublesome  shifiing  of  our  baggage. 

While  employed  in  these  arrangemente  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  hearing  from  two  English  travellers,  that  the 
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p&iha  had  laid  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  at  Alexandria, 
pending  the  departure  ot  his  fleet  with  provisions  for 


Greece,  and  I  feared  that  the  delay  caused  by  this  ordi-  undertaking  was  great,  even  to  sailors  accustomed  to 


this  purpose.  How  Miss  Talbot  ever  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing  the  top  I  cannot  understand,  for  the  difhculty  of  the 


nance  would  prove  a  serious  inconvenience,  as  persons 
leaving  Alexandria  late  in  the  season  are  subjected  to  a 
longer  quarantine  at  Malta. 

From  the  low  state  of  the  water  in  the  canal  we  had 
to  embark  on  board  a  still  smaller  boat  than  the  last,  the 
dirt  of  which  was  so  great,  that  no  effort  of  mine  could 
pnriiy  it  Hitherto  we  had  been  singularly  free  from  oil 
annoyances  so  prevalent  in  Egypt  By  the  assistance  of 
a  cat,  and  the  manner  in  which  1  had  arranged  the  par- 
titions, I  had  prevented  the  entrance  of  the  rats  into  the 
cabin,  though  I  had  heard  them  above  and  all  around 
making  their  ineffectual  attempts.  £Ixcept  a  few  fleas,  I 
had  met  with  no  grievances  of  the  kind  usually  com- 
plained of;  and,  as  most  travellers  have  recorded  m  their 
na/'ratives  their  personal  suflerings  on  this  head,  1  must 
attribute  the  absence  of  vermin  to  tlie  comfort  of  female 
superintendence.  The  contrary  winds  compelled  us  to 
tack  all  day.  Nothing  could  be  more  tedious  than  our 
snail-like  pace,  which  was  still  further  delayed  by  mis- 
takes and  the  mismanagement  of  the  crew  of  our  new 
boat;  nevertheless  we  reached  Alexandria  before  day- 
break,  on  the  14th,  though  just  too  late  to  see  the  pasha, 
who  had  stepped  into  his  cangia  to  proceed  to  Cairo,  as 
the  gentlemen  of  our  party  were  hastening  to  visit  him. 
As  false  expected  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  his  sudden  departure  was  the  only  real  disappoint- 
ment I  had  met  with  since  the  commencement  of  my 
travels,  and  it  was  a  real  one  to  mc.  The  delay,  the  la- 
ziness of  the  people,  the  time  we  had  spent  in  seeing 
sights  of  inferior  interest  at  Cairo,  for  I  consider  the 
puha  as  great  a  wonder  as  any  in  his  dominions, — in 
fact  every  thing  which  had  retarded  our  progress,  now 
appeared  to  be  mtolerable.  At  the  Consulate  I  saw  his 
portrait,  which  does  not  at  all  represent  the  face  of  a 
tyrant  I  heard  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
painting  this  likeness,  (from  which  several  copies  have 
been  taken,)  as  the  Mussulmans  have  a  religious  horror 
of  every  kind  of  picture ;  and  while  sitting,  the  pasha 
was  compelled  to  lock  himself  up  with  the  artist,  under 
pretence  of  transacting  business. 

Alexandria  was  so  full  of  Franks,  that  we  could  have 
no  choice  of  lodgings,  and  were  obliged  to  put  up  with 
some  miserable  rooms  in  an  okcl,  or  quarter,  secured  for 
us  by  Mr.  Barker  ihe  consul,  which  seemed  the  very  focus 
of  wretchedness  and  pestilence.  I  had  heard,  too,  that 
the  plague  was  raging  in  Syria,  whence  it  was  expected 
daily  to  find  its  way  into  Alexandria;  and  had  it  reached 
our  vieinity,  the  narrowness  of  the.  passages  to  our  dwell- 
ing, and  the  utter  impossibility  of  shutting  it  up,  rendered 
escape  from  contagion  almost  hopeless.  I  observed  that 
the  lower  class  of  Franks  in  the  streets  were  a  belter 
race  of  people  than  those  at  Cairo,  for  many  I  saw  there 
were  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Europeans— dirty,  squalid, 
and  full  of  disease,  brought  on  apparently  by  intemperance 
rather  than  the  effects  of  climate ;  for  the  Ghreeks,  native 
Christians,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Arabs  generally,  had  a 
strong,  healthy,  and  active  appearance.  Alexandria  itself 
b  dir^  to  a  degree.  The  only  cleanly  or  airy  looking 
part  of  the  town,  is  a  sort  of  square  inhabited  by  the  con- 
suls ;  but  the  approach  to  this  quarter,  even  on  donkeys, 
involves  a  difllcult  navigation  through  pools  of  water, 
mud,  and  dirt  On  foot  the  streets  are  scarcely  passable 
for  a  lady ;  but  perhaps  I  saw  them  in  their  worst  state, 
as,  notwithstanding  the  proverbial  dryness  of  the  climate, 
we  had  experienced  for  the  last  fortnight  a  succession  of 
gales  with  wet  weather.  I  was  enabled,  however,  to 
make  excursions  to  the  few  objects  of  curiosity  in  the 
vicinity.  The  catacombs  were  closed  against  us  in  con- 
sequpnce  of  the  erection  of  a  new  fort  near  them ;  but  I 
visited  Diocletian's,  commonly  called  Pompey's,  Pillar ; 
the  two  Obelisks,  Cleopatra's  Needle  standing,  the  other 

{»roetrate  (the  latter  has  so  long  been  on  its  way  to  Eng- 
and,  that  I  fear  it  will  now  never  arrive;)  and  the  pasha's 
palace,  not  yet  finished,  and  less  magnificent  than  those 
at  Cairo  and  Shoobra. 

The  splendid  pillar  of  Diocletian  surpassed  in  my 
opinion  every  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen :  to  view 
it  in  perfection,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  stand  close 
under  it,  and  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  numerous  English 
names,  in  large  black  letters,  which  deface  one  side  of 
the  pdished  shaft,  and  perpetuate  the  bad  taste  of  the 
writers.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Alexandria 
some  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  his  majesty's  ship  — 
IkHstod  the  English  ensign  and  the  pasha's  colours  at  the 
top  of  this  pillar.  This  was  not  agreeable  to  his  high- 
ness,  who  desired  the  Arabs  to  take  the  flags  down.  Af- 
ter various  attempts,  they  found  it  impossible,  and  some 
of  oar  own  tan  were  at  length  obliged  to  reascend  fbr 


climb.  The  pasha  appears  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
character  of  our  sailors,  as  the  following  occurrence 
seems  to  prove. 

One  Sunday  he  received  intelligence  that  a  small  fort 
at  the  entrance  of  tlie  harbour  had  been  taken  possession- 
of  by  certain  Franks,  and  that  the  Turks  belonging  to  it 
had  been  made  prisoners.  Some  consternation  prevailed 
among  his  people,  but  instead  of  being  angry  he  laughed 
heartily,  and  swearing  by  his  two  eyes,  (his  favourite 
oath,)  that  they  must  be  English  sailors,  he  directed  his 
interpreter  to  write  to  their  captain,  to  order  his  men  on 
board  ship  again.  Upon  enquiry  it  proved  as  the  pasha 
had  anticipated;  the  men  had  landed,  got  drunk,  and 
crowned  their  liberty  by  seizing  on  the  fort  and  confining 
the  unfortunate  Turks,  who,  indolently  smoking  their 
pipes,  never  could  have  anticipated  such  an  attack  in 
time  of  profound  peace. 

I  visited  with  great  interest  the  field  of  battle  where 
Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  fell,  and  the  Bay  of  Aboukir, 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  After 
wandering  a  considerable  time  among  the  French  re- 
doubts, I  picked  up  a  fow  musket-shot,  the  evidence  of 
the  modern  battle,  and  some  ancient  coins,  the  relips  of 
many  hundred  years.  The  spot  is  too  well  known  to 
reqmre  description ;  but  the  heart  must  be  cold  indeed, 
which  can,  for  the  first  time,  view  these  scenes,  and  re- 
fleet  upon  the  events  which  have  occurred  there,  without 
lively  emotion. 

After  all,  in  truth,  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
sight  is  the  Mediterranean  itself,  which  rolls  into  the 
harbour  of  Alexandria ;  its  Waters  as  blue  and  as  trans- 
parent as  Lord  Byron  has  described  them.  These  classic 
waves  I  first  saw  in  a  deep  calm.  It  was  succeeded  by 
a  storm  which  agitated  them  to  a  tremendous  height, 
and  placed  in  jeopardy  the  numerous  ships  at  anchor  in 
the  port.  This  storm,  however,  besides  affording  a  grand 
sight,  was  of  substantial  use  to  us,  for  it  detained  a  fleet 
bound  to  Malta,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  leave  a  country 
in  which  our  residence  had  ceased  to  be  agreeable. 
Among  the  ships  lying  in  the  harbour  was  the  wreck  of 
one  of  the  Pasna's  own  vessiBls.  The  captain  had  com- 
nutted  soiue  crime,  which  was  represented  by  his  crew 
to  the  pasha,  who  ordered  him  immediately  on  shore  to 
answer  his  accusers.  Knowing  his  ruilt,  he  pretended 
sickness,  till  a  second  message  from  Uie  pasha  left  him 
no  alternative ;  and  unable  longer  to  evade  his  fate,  he 
sent  all  his  crew  on  shore,  and  calling  to  an  old  and  faith- 
ful  servant,  the  only  person  on  board,  he  bade  him  jump 
out  of  the  port ;  at  the  same  time  loading  two  pistols,  he 
fired  into  me  magazine,  and  Mew  up  the  ship  and  him- 
self together.  When  the  story  was  related  to  the  pasha, 
he  said,  **  These  are  Fnmk  customs :  this  b  dying  like 
an  Englishman."* 

The  agitation  excited  by  the  battle  of  Navarino  seemed 
to  have  totally  subsided,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  Eng- 
lish  and  French  frigates  lying  peaceably  alongside  a 
Turkish  man-of-war,  which  bore  evident  marks  of  the 
Vreadfbl  conflict  in  which  the  forces  of  the  three  nations 
had  so  recently  been  engaged.  The  magnanimity  evinced 
by  the  pasha,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  event  which 
destroyed  fiis  navy  and  humbled  his  power,  was  highly 
honourable  to  his  character.  He  had  not  finished  the 
perusal  of  the  unwelcome  tidings,  when  he  desired  Mr. 
Wolmas  to  assure  the  Franks  that  they  should,  not  be 
molested,  and  that  Uiey  might  pursue  their  occupations 
as  heretofore  in  perfect  security. 

But  notwithstanding  the  kmdness  which  the  pasha 
manifosts  towards  the  Franks,  he  is  not  popular  with 
those  at  Alexandria,  in  consequence  of  the  dulness  of  trade, 
resulting  from  his  monopolies.  Neither  has  he  friends 
among  Uie  Turks  or  Arabs,  the  former  complaining  that 
the  new  system  of  tactics  has  thrown  them  out  of  em- 
ployment, while  the  latter  hate  him  for  forcing  tliem  into 
the  military  service.  On  the  whole,  the  best  informed 
persons  said  that  the  state  of  his  government  rendered 
him  very  anxious,  especially  as  he  liad  already  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Porte,  by  repeatedly  urgbg  the 
Sultan  to  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  the  flllies. 

His  country,  too,  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  Greek  war, 


*  A  similar,  but  more  atrocious  instance  of  despera- 
tion, occurred,  it  is  said,  a  short  time  ago  at  Valparaiso, 
or  some  other  port  in  South  America.  The  commander 
of  an  English  vessel,  being  pressed  b;^  his  creditors,  in- 
vited some  of  them  to  dinner,  and  during  the  meal  went 
down  to  the  gun-room,  where,  setting  fire  to  the  powder, 
he  destroyed  himself  and  his  guests,  by  blowing  up  the 
stern  of  the  ship. 


hot  only  fh>m  the  vast  sums  he  had  expended  in  his  co- 
operation  with  the  Porte,  but  also  from  the  depopulation 
occasioned  by  the  hosts  of  troops  whom  he  had  beien  com- 
pelied  to  send  into  the  Morea,  thereby  draining  his  pro- 
vinces of  their  cultivators. 

At  the  house  of  the  E^nglish  consul  I  had  the  pleasure 

of  seeing^  Lady ,  whose  interesting  projects  enhanced 

the  gratification  of  meeting  with  a  countrywoman  in  that 
distant  land.  Her  ladyship  meditated  the  establishment 
of  a  school  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  superintendence  of  which 
she  was  qualifying  herself  by  the  assiduous  study  of 
Arabic*  On  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  this  plan  opi- 
nions may  differ,  but  nobody,  I  think,  can  witness  its  au- 
thor's seLT-devotion  without  wishing  that  it  may  be  re- 
warded by  success. 

Our  stay  at  Alexandria  was  limited  to  four  days,  on 
.the  last  oi^ which  divine  service  was  performed  at  the  con- 
sulate, and  a  very  long  but  not  a  bad  sermon  preached 
in  English,  by  a  Swiss  missionary,  attired  in  a  Turkish 
dress,  forming  a  heterogeneous  compound  for  the  pulpit 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Departure  from  Alexautlria — Severe  weather  in  the  Medlterraneaa 
— Difitirence  of  A8iatic  and  European  navigation — ArrivaJ  at 
Mn  Ka— Lazaretto. 

The  next  morning,  the  18th  of  February,  we  embarked 
on  board  the  Columbia,  an  English  merchantman  of  five 
himdrcd  tons,  laden  with  the  pasha's  cotton,  conngncd  to 
Liverpool.  The  breeeze  being  light,*  we  were  a  whole 
day  passing  the  bar,  which  is  an  affair  of  some  difficulty 
and  anxiety  in  a  large  ship,  when  the  wind  is  not  quite 
fiivourable.  This  was  our  case,  but  under  the  skilful 
^idance  of  an  old  man,  at  whom  1  looked  with  much 
interest  on  hearing  that  he  was  Lord  Nelson's  piloi  at 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  we  got  safo  over  at  eight  o'clock 
p.  m.,  when  I  took  my  last  view  of  the  shores  of  EgypC 

It  mustnot  be  supposed,  because  the  Columbia  vras  of 
the  respectable  size  of  five  himdredtons,  that  we  had  soits- 
ble  accommodation.  The  whole  ship  was  crowded  wilfa 
cotton,  a  small  portion  of  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  cabin  to  afford  just  sufficient  space  for  our  own  beds, 
while  my  maid  was  located  in  the  comer  on  the  remuii> 
big  bales.  These  had  been  so  loosened  by  a  separation 
from  the  rest,  that  every  night  of  bad  weather  I  expect- 
ed some  of  them  to  fetch  icay^  as  they  say  on  board  ship, 
and  smother  us  in  Uieir  falL 

During  the  first  six  days  the  wind  was  strong  and  &- 
vourable,  and  brought  us  almost  within  sight  of  oar  des- 
tined  port ;  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage,  which 
lasted  ten  days  longer,  the  weather  became  very  boister- 
ous imd  adverse.  I  nad  beer  three  times  round  the  Cape 
of  (rood  Hope,  and  yet,  whether  fi*om  lapse  of  time  ^r  in- 
crease  of  tunidity,  it  seemed  to  me  that  1  bad  never  be. 
fore  witnessed  such  alarming  storms. 

Those  who  have  only  reaa  of  the  dark  blue  sea  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  depicted  by  the  author  of  the  Corsair, 
must  not  form  their  idea  of  the  gales  we  experienced 
from  his  desctiption,  but  rather  rely  upon  a  later  poet, 
who  thus  apostrophises  the  stormy  ocean : — 

**  Tremendous  art  thou !  in  thy  tempest  ire. 
When  the  mad  surges  to  the  cloiids  respire ; 
And  like  new  Apennines  firom  out  the  sea. 
Thy  waves  march  on  in  mountain  majesty.** 

Monlgomery*$  OmnipreMencp  of  the  Dtitg. 

Navigation  is  differently  conducted  in  the  cast  and  in 
west    Our  little  brig,  the   Palinurus,  of  one  haodred 
and  ninety  tons,  had  a  complement  of  seventy   men ; 
whereas  a  crew  of  twenty,  officers  included,  managed 
the  Columbiti,  and  excellently  too,  though  I  oooJd  not 
help  shuddering  sometimes  at  night  while  scoddine  at 
the  rate  of  ten  or  eleven  knots  an  nour,  to  see  the  irEeel 
in  the  hands  of  a  weakly  boy  of  sixteen,  who  shi^d  it 
with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

We  were  within  view  of  Malta  four  days  before  tbe 
inexorable  gale  tillowed  us  to  reach  it;  to  add  to  our 
vexation,  the  Dryad  firigato  passed  us  one  evenin^^  asd 
by  bein^  able  to  **  lay  cloiier'*  to  the  wind,  got   into 
Malta  SIX  and  thirty  hours  before  us.  Still  we  haid  caose 
to  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  taken  our  passage 
in  an  English  ship,  as  some  of  my  acquaintances,  vrfao 
sailed  the  same  day  with  us  in  a  Maltese  vessel,  did  tuA 
arrive  till  a  fortnight  ailerwards. 

The  approach  to  Malta  is  very  beautifuL    The  co' 


*  Lady was  encouraged  to  adopt  this  henevelei»*^ 

project,  by  the  success  which  had  attended  Mrs.  Wilaon*^ 
exertions  in  educating  native  females  at  Calcutta,  oi»^ 
considered  as  hopeless  an  undertaking  there  as  that  i^^ 
which  Lady «—  proposed  to  emkark. 
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trance  into  the  quarantine  harboor  ia  lo  narrow,  that  it 
is  necessarj  to  tow  ships  into  it.  For  tliis  purpose  no- 
merotts  boats  are  always  ready,  whose  lofty  prows,  like 
those  of  the  Roman  galleys,  betoken  a  form  of  ancient 
date,  and  being  rowed  by  men  with  their  faces  to  the 
bows,  exhibit  a  very  singular  appearance. 

After  anchoring,  we  were  hailed  by  the  port  captain, 
and  our  seamen  and  passengers  mustered  at  the  gang- 
way ;  when,  <m  its  being  ascertained  that  they  were  all 
well,  the  boat  was  permitted  to  approach  sufficiently 
near  for  its  to  drop  our  letters  into  a  bucket  for  fumiga- 
tion, and  we  were  ourselves,  allowed  to  row  to  the  Laza- 
retto. 

I  should  have  been  cautious  not  to  trouble  my  readers 
with  the  ennui  occasioned  ^  my  seclusion  in  the  Laza- 
retto, had  I  endured  anpr.  But,  m  truth,  I  felt  none.  I 
had  kd  such  a  wandermg  and  &tiguing  life  for  8om<^ 
fiaae  post,  and  been  so  harassed  by  the  tempestuous 
weather  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  the  tranquillity  of  the 
confinement  was  as  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  as  it  was 
beneficial  to  my  health. 

The  Lazaretto  is  an  extensive  building,  situated  on  an 
islet,  havinf  Fort  Emanuel,  where  the  military  and  per- 
SODS  of  rank  under  quarantine  are  quartered,  at  its  back. 

We  had  three  large  and  airy  apartments  up  stairs, 
firom  the  windows  of  which  there  was  a  good  view  of 
the  harbour  and  sarrounding*  oountnr. 

Excepting  a  couple  of  titles  and  a  few  chairs,  the 
rooms  were  quite  empty ;  but  fortunately,  we  were  sup- 
plied with  our  own  camp  beds,  and  the  few  cups  and 
pUlea  wbidk  had  escaped  firam  the  shocks  of  land  and 
sea,  and  soon  made  oiuselves  comfortable. 

Each  ftmily  or  party  has  a  guardian  appointed  to  take 
caie  of  them,  and  each  vessel  hss  two.  The  duty  of  these 
men  b  to  prevent  contact  between  persons  whose  period  of 
confinement  is  difierent,  and  to  secure  their  not  touching 
those  who  are  not  in  quanntine.    You  may  receive 
company  in  the  Parhtorio,  or  on  the  terraces  of  the 
building,  hciiig  careful  to  keep  at  a  distance ;  for  if  you 
pat  your  Sager  on  a  vi^ter^s  dress,  he  would  be  condemn- 
ed  to  the  sAme  term  o€  confinement  as  yourself    It  is 
amnsing  to  observe  the  caution  of  the  officers  of  the 
eataMianment,  and  the  nimbleness  with  which  they  fly 
from  any  a|^ehended  approximation  to  themselves  on 
the  port  of  the  priaaaer;  and  this  caution  is  again  learn- 
ed by  the  latter,  who  in  his  turn  becomes  equally  dii»- 
trus£ful  of  a  new  occupant  of  the  Lazaretto,  lest  hia  own 
durance  Aould  be  prolonged  by  the  other's  touch.    Pro- 
viaous  are  supplied  by  a  person  called  a  spcnditore,  who 
brings  the  articles  required  on  his  own  account,  or  fi'om 
an  hotel  at  Valetta. 

Though  the  accommodations  are  excellent,  a  just 
complaint  may  be  made  of  the  unnecessary  privation 
of  exercise,  to  which  persons  in  quarantine  are  subject- 
ed.  We  were  only  allowed  to  walk  on  a  small  ill-paved  ter- 
race  about  sixty  feet  long,  which,  though  pleasant  enough 
in  the  cool  season,  must  bo  intolerable  in,  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat.  I  cannot  perceive  any  good  reason 
why  a  suitable  place  for  exorcise  might  not  bo  allotted 
on  the  islet,  whiich  is  sufficiently  capacious  to  admit  of 
this  indulg<mcc  without  hazard  of  unauthorised  commu- 
nication. 

The  Lazaretto  is  shut  up  from  twelve  till  two,  when 
the  persons  in  charge  of  it  go  to  their  dinner,  and  from 
amiaet,  when  they  return  home,  till  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  know  not  what  would  become  of  its  inmates  in 
case  of  sudden  illness — but  people  never  seem  to  think 
of  such  a  danger  in  this  favoured  climate,  which  to  me 
who  have  long  lived  in  the  regions  of  fever  and  cholera, 
is  an  event  of  no  rare  occurrence;  and  where,  in  the  lat- 
tcr  CMC,  the  delay  of  an  hour  lA  procuring  assistance 
would,  in  aU  probability,  prove  the  death  of  Uie  sufferer. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  never  eould  gain  any  ac- 
curate account  of  tne  duration  of  quarantine,  until  I  was 
my sdf  actually  immured,  and  the  fiat  of  the  superinton- 
wit  kad  pronounced  mj  doom,  wliich  proved  irreversi- 
hle-^Qo  appeal,  no  remission ;  and  his  words  might  have 
been, 

**  Tnsfiats  ogni  aperanza,'voi  ch*  entrate.** 

Tlie  period  of  quarantine  fer  vessels  and  passengers 
from  the  eastward  ia  generally  twenty-five  days ;  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  is  never  less  than 
twenty-two,  the  day  of  entrance  and  departure  being  in- 
cluded. The  latter  was  our  case,  though  little  was  it 
known  at  that  time  either  to  the  superintendent  or  our- 
actvea,  that  two  deaths,  supposed  to  be  fix>m  plague,  had 
occurred  at  qor  okel  at  Alexandria,  previously  4o  our  de- 
partnre.  A  ilodnction  is  also  made  in  fiivour  of  king's 
ships. 

The  qnaranCiae  establishment  consists  of  a  superin- 


tendent, a  captain  of  the  Lazarett^  a  clerk,  and  about 
eighty  guardians,  besides  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to 
smoke  packets  and  letters.  The  expenses  are  moderate. 
The  business  appears  to  be  conducted  in  an  excellent 
manner,  and  with  great  courtesy  and  civility  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendent  and  his  subordinates. 

The  time  of  our  emancipation  having  arrived,  we  re- 
paired to  ficverley's  hotel,  the  superior  acconunodation 
of  which,  after  the  Bedouin  life  we  had  been  leading  for 
some  months  past,  and  the  confinement  of  the  Lazaretto, 
was  highly  acceptable 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

Beauty  or  Malta— Want  of  xulficieni  acconunodation  for  liie  pro* 
loiiant  congregation— .Mii>cc<latieoiu  ubiiirvaiioiui— nospttuUi} 
of  Iht!  Ell*;!!!*!!  rt«iUvntA. 

Malta  is  certainly  a  most  singular  island.  I  was  de- 
lighted with  the  views  from  the  ramparts,  and  astonished 
at  its  fortifications,  the  height  of  which  in  some  places 
is  one  himdred  and  thirty  feet  perpendicular.  On  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  ramparts  arc  the  tombs  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  Sir  Thomas  Maitland, 
Sir  Thomas  Freeman  tic,  and  the  Marquess  of  Hastings. 
At  present  only  plain  flat  stones  are  placed  over  the  re- 
mams  of  Sir  Thomas  Maithmd  and  Lord  Hastings. 
The  government,  I  heard,  offered  to  erect  a  monument 
at  the  public  expense  to  the  former;  but  it  was  tmder- 
stood,  on  the  island,  that  the  offer  was  declined  in  consc 
quence  of  the  wish  of  his  family  to  fnlfil  that  duty.  The 
whole  vicinity  is  covered  by  a  most  exuberant  profbsion 
of  geraniums  almost  perpetually  in  full  bloom,  together 
with  other  gay  flowers  and  shrubs,  whose  gaudy  appear- 
ance divests  the  place  of  its  solemnity. 

Lord  Hastings  was  much  beloved  b^  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  some  of  whom,  before  his  grave  was  in- 
closed with  an  iron  railing,  placed  two  or  three  orna- 
mental tributes  on  the  slab.  One  of  them  is  a  cushion 
of  stone,  on  wliich  the  following  lines  are  engraved : — 

**  Hastings  deflcto  Melite  dat  Florea  seda. 
Nam  grato  assmrgit  pcctore  vividior.** 

I  was  told  that  the  translation  of  these  lines  is  rather 
unmanageable. 

The  palace  contains  some  tolerable  painting  but  the 
tapestry  is  admirable.  Of  this  I  saw  counterparts  after- 
wards at  Fontainebleau.  The  armoury  had  been  admi- 
rably  arranpred  by  the  chief  engineer.  The  roof  of  the 
btiilding  being  weak,  the  beams  of  it  required  support, 
whicii  Colonel  Whitmore  contrived  to  afford,  pot  only  in 
an  imobjectionable,  but  in  a  pleasing  and  tasteful  man- 
ner, by  placing  props  of  wood  at  regular  distances,  so 
disguised  with  pikes  and  pistols,  as  to  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  ornamental  coltmms. 

St.  John's  Church  ia  a  splendid  edifice,  but  is  most 
conspicuoiis,  as  is  well  known,  for  its  exquisite  and 
imique  mosaic  pavement,  formed  by  the  inlaid  marble 
gravestones  of  the  knights  of  the  order.  In  one  of  the 
chapels  on  the  right  are  two  or  three  fine  marble  monu- 
ments, one  of  which  comprises  an  admirable  picture,  in 
mosaic,  of  one  of  the  grand  masters.  Here,  also,  is  a 
silver  gate,  which  was  preserved  firom  the  rapacity  of 
the  Frencli,  by  the  simple  precaution  of  covering  it  with 
black  paint. 

When  the  island  was  ceded  to  the  British,  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  received  orders,  according  to  the  strict  eon- 
struction  of  the  capitulation,  to  appropriate  the  cathedral 
of  St  John  to  the  protestant  worsliip ;  but  with  correct 
judgment  and  good  feeling,  he  referred  tlie  case  back  to 
the  home  government,  representing  how  much  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  the  Maltese  were  interested  in  the 
retention  of  the  church  for  the  Roman  Cathohc  rites  as 
formerly ;  endeared  to  them  also,  as  it  was,  by  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  their  illustrious  ancestors,  and  how 
essential  he  felt  it  to  conciliate  their  attachment,  b^ 
yielding  to  their  expectations  on  tliis  point  The  apph- 
cation  was  successful,  and  a  portion  of  the  protestant 
congregation,  exclusive  of  the  military,  is  now  accom- 
mooat^  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace.  But  this 
act  of  national  self-denial  is  attended  with  inconvenience, 
as  the  chapel  does  not  contain  above  one  third  of  tlie 
persons  who  might  resort  to  it  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  sacrifice  has  increased  the  respect 
of  th«  Maltese,  whose  religious  zeal  can  scarcely  be 
satisfied  with  the  numerous  splendid  churches  in  which 
it  is  exhibited,  while  the  fervour  of  their  protestant 
rulers  is  compressed  within  the  walls  of  one  humble  and 
insufficient  chapcL 

There  are  several  churches  in  the  town  of  Valetta 
worth  visiting,  and  its  being  holy  week  thev  were  throng- 
ed  with  devotees ;  indeed   Malta  appeared  to  mo  to  bs 


the  hot-bed  of  Catholicism ;  I  have  never  since  seen  it 
carried  to  such  excess.  Processions  were  hourly  passing 
through  the  streets  witli  many  of  the  Scripture  scenes 
represented  as  literally  as  possible.  Among  them  was 
our  Saviour  hanging  on  the  cross;  a  boy,  dressed  in 
sheepskin,  representing  St  John  the  Baptist ;  a  baby,  as 
the  infant  Saviour,  &c  &c.  In  some  of  these  proces- 
sions walked  people,  who,  I  was  afterwards  told,  were  of 
the  first  consideration  in  the  town,  dragging  many  yards 
of  heavy  chain  at  their  heels ;  but  t)ie  most  antonishing 
instance  of  superstition  was  that  which  occtirred  on 
Good  Friday;  all  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  stopped, 
and  a  noise  succeeded,  like  that  of  a  himdred  watch- 
men*s  rattles,  which  upon  inquiry  I  found  was  caused 
by  stones  shaken  in  a  box,  intended  to  represent  the 
grinding  of  Judos's  bones ! !  Mass  was  performed  both 
day  and  night  during  the  whole  week,  and  I  should 
speak  fiivourably  of  the  religion  of  the  Maltese,  if  I  had 
to  judge  of  its  sincerity  by  the  decorum  of  their  beha- 
viour at  church. 

A  short  distance  from  Valetta  the  governor  has  a  coun- 
try seat,  named  St  Antonio ;  it  is  a  lovely  spot,  and 
would  bo  considered  such  in  any  country,  but  here  its 
shade  and  coolness  are  felt  doubly  refi-eshing  fi^m  the 
absence  of  these  advantages  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

In  the  garden  I  found  Loquats  superior  to  those  in 
India,  also  the  Teparree,  or  Cape  gooseberry,  called  hyr  a 
variety  of  names,  and  oranges  in  full  fruit  The  white 
nectarine,  the  peach,  apricot,  and  fig  are,  1  understood,  of 
the  most  exquisite  flavour  and  in  great  abundance. 
Flowers  firom  every  part  of  the  world  appear  to  make  this 
^rarden  their  native  soil — beautiful  climbers  of  all  sorts, 
ixias,  justicias,  geraniums  as  large  as  shrubs :  the  yucca 
gloriosa,  and  the  night-blowing  ccreus,  surprised  me  as 
growing  in  the  open  air,  by  the  side  of  violets,  poljran- 
thuses,  roses,  cowslips,  ranimculuses,  and  other  more 
hardy  plants. 

Malta  contains  about  100,000  inhabitants,  and  Gozo 
20,000.  Tlie  revenue  of  the  islands  is  under  100,000/., 
of  which  a  largr  portion  is  derived  firom  a  very  low  duty 
on  spirits  and  wine.  Spirits  and  inferior  wines  pay  l^a. 
a  gallon,  and  the  better  kinds  of  wines  2d*  a  bottle,  and 
yet  it  will  hardly  bo  believed  that  the  consumption  of 
the  latter  is  so  great  that  the  produce  of  the  tax  on  it 
does  not  fall  short  of  the  annual  smn  of  10,0002.  30,000/. 
of  the  revenue  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  hospitals 
and  other  charitable  institutions ;  of  this  sum,  the  School 
of  Industry,  founded  by  Lord  Hastings,  draws  2500/.  per 
annum.  This  establishment  is  on  a  very  hberal  scale, 
and  supports  three  hundred  girls  und  a  few  very  old  men. 
Public  subscriptions  arc  also  received ;  but  the  aggregate 
contributions  not  bein^  equal  to  the  expenditure,  forty 
girls  had  lately  been  dismissed.  There  might  probably 
be  difficulty  in  interfering  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  additional  expense  and  indulgence 
on  that  accoant  be  requisite ;  otherwise,  1  should  venture 
to  say,  that  the  children  here,  as  in  raonv  similar  institu- 
tions, are  brought  up  witli  a  degree  of  luxury,  both  as 
respects  their  accoinmodaticm,  food  and  habits,  which  is 
likely  to  unfit  them  to  encounter  with  cliccrfiilnoss  the 
hardships  of  servitude,  to  wliich,  in  oiler  life,  they  must 
necessarily  be  exposed. 

l^he  island,  though  ver^  fruitful,  does  not  grow  com 
sufficient  for  its  consumption.  The  importation  of  grain 
is  subject  to  no  restricUons,  but  the  government  always 
keeps  a  certain  quantity  in  store  to  check  cxoeesive 
prices.  The  grain  is  preserved  in  large  pits,  the  mouths 
of  which  are  covered  witli  circular  ston^ts,  and  tlic  aper- 
tures being  hermetically  closed  with  cement,  it  does  not 
suffer  from  damp.  Much  to  my  surprise,  I  learned  here 
that  Sicily,  formerly  the  granary  of  Eti^pc,  no  longer 
exports  com,  for  the  supplies  of  which  Malta  is  now 
principally  indebted  to  Egypt 

The  monopoly  of  ice  is  granted  to  an  individual,  who 
imports  it  in  immense  quantities  fi'om  Sicily,  and  who  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  guineas  for  every  hour  he  may 
be  without  a  suitable  supply  during  the  summer.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  ice  is 
indispensable  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  privation  of 
it  would  not  only  affect  the  health  of  the  population,  but 
probably  excite  a  commotion. 

To  quit  the  subject  of  Malta  without  acknowledging 
the  kindness  I  experienced  there,  would  be  an  excess  of 
ingratitude.  Indeed,  wherever  I  stopped,  on  my  long 
journey,  I  had  receited  very  obliging  attentions ;  but 
Malta  18  the  land  of  hospitality,  where  society  is  on  the 
most  liberal  footing,  and  where  a  stranger  is  welcomed 
with  a  degree  of  warmth  and  oordiolily  truly  engaging. 
In  this  spirit  of  kind  consideration,  Sir  fklward  Codring* 
ton,  then  commanding  the  station,  authorised  our  acce^ 
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anoe  of  Sir  Thomas  Fellowes'a  offer  to  convey  us,  in  the 
Dartmouth  frigate,*  to  Syracuse. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Favoumble  passage  to  SyraciMe— Dionyaitis's  Ear,4bC.— Lenliai^ 
Caianln— Cereiuonlal  at  the  Cathedral'-Admlrdble  bitnaUon  oi 
Tauromiaiun^— Messina. 

We  embarked  in  the  evening,  and  the  wind  being 
strong  and  fiivourable,  we  lay-to  till  near  daylight,  to 
avoid  approaching  the  coast  at  night,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  entered  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Syracuse}, 
having  as  we  approached  a  fine  view  of  £!tna,  with  its 
top  unclouded  and  sprinkled  with  snow. 

Our  first  visit  on  landing  was  to  Dion^sius's  Ear. 
This  celebrated  cavern  may  be  reasonably  imagined  to 
bear  the  form  of  an  ear ;  and  fi-om  its  security,  the  mark 
of  rivets  in  the  wall,  and  its  general  appearance,  my 
conviction  will  not  allow  me  to  doubt  that  it  was  used  for 
the  purpose  of  a  prison,  as  stated  in  history.  The  echo 
in  the  main  hollow  is  very  distinct ;  but  it  is  still  more 
perfect  in  the  small  cave  above,  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  where  the  tyrant,  it  is  said,  took 
up  his  position  when  he  desired  to  overhear  the  conversa- 
tion of  his  prisoners.  The  natives  have  a  way  of  reach- 
ing the  top,  with  which  they  would  not  acquaint  us,  say- 
ing it  was  fiir  too  precipitous  for  us  to  attempt  It  is 
their  interest  to  make  the  ascent  difficult,  and  the  only 
method,  they  pretended,  by  which  we  could  accomplish 
it,  was  by  being  drawn  up  in  a  chair — both  it  and  the 
rope,  however,  from  which  it  was  suspended,  looked^  so 
firagilo,  that  1  would  not  venture  upon  the  enterprise. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  our  party  was  hoisted  up  in  this 
perilous  manner  to  the  cave,  (which  is,  I  should  think, 
about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,)  whence  to  my  astonish- 
ment  he  answered  the  questions  we  put  to  him  in  a  low 
whisper  firom  beneath,  without  difficulty,  or  hesitation. 

We  afterwards  visited  the  remains  of  the  the^itre  and 
Amphitheatre,  the  view  fVom  which  is  delightful — ^the 
Capuchin  convent  in  the  vicinity,  not  worth  seeing-*-the 
cathedral,  built  on  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
Minerva ;  and  lastly  the  Foimtain  of  Arethusa,  where  we 
saw  the  usual  number  of  old  women  washing  in  the 
stream.  One  of  them  offi3red  me  a  glass  in  which  to 
drink  some  wa'er  from  the  pool,  but  I  was  apprehensive 
that  its  purity  might  have  been  injured  by  these  Naiads, 
and  declined. 

There  being  no  roads  sufficiently  good  in  Sicily  to 
allow  of  wheel  carriages,  I  travelled  upon  a  mule,  and 
hired  a  lettega,  the  usual  conveyance  of  priests  and  fe- 
males, as  a  shelter  in  the  event  of  bad  weather.  In  shape 
it  resembles  a  double  sedan-chair,  or  the  body  of  a  shabby 
vis-a^vis;  and  being  slung,  not  between  camels  like  my 
tukhte-rowan,  but  between  mules,  proved  a  much  less 
uneasy  vehicle.  The  state  of  the  road  and  the  distance 
not  admitting  of  our  going  direct  to  Catania,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Lentini  to  sleep,  and  here  we  experienced  the 
advantage  of  having  brought  with  us  our  camp  equipage; 
for,  except  a  very  mrty  room,  we  found  no  accommoda- 
tion, as  the  beds  were  so  disgusting  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  rest  in  them.  We  were  obliged  to  send 
out  into  the  town  for  provisions,  but  the  bread  alone  was 
good — superior,  perhaps,  to  any  in  Europe,  except  that  in 
Spain.  The  flour  b  of  the  finest  quality,  of  a  pale  sulphur 
colour— whether  artificial,  or  the  natural  tint  of  the  com, 
I  did  not  ascertain.  I  was  the  more  surprised  at  the  ex- 
cellence and  abundance  of  the  bread,  when  I  was  told 
that  the  Sicilians  annually  had  to  import  grain,  the 
island  not  yielding  sufficient  even  fbr  the  consumption  of 
its  thin  population.  Lentini  is  close  to  a  small  lake,  and, 
though  prettily  situated,  is  considered  very  unhealthy. 
Indeed,  one  cannot  help  being  shocked  at  the  squalid 
features  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  generally  wretched 
appearance  of  the  town. 

The  countiT  as  far  as  Catania  was  not  very  striking — 
but  we  had  Etna  in  front  of  us,  which  we  were  con- 
tinually approaching,  and  of  which  we  had  so  clear  a 
view  as  to  perceive  the  English  house,  near  the  summit, 
about  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
looking  fike  a  large  black  slab  in  the  surrounding  snow. 
The  landlord  of  our  inn.  Signer  Abbate,  who  is  a  dis- 
tinguished guide,  said  we  <^uld  not  reach  the  top  in 
consequence  of  a  recent  fiUl  of  snow,  and  I  was  rather 

*  Sir  Thomas  Fellowes  had  two  of  his  scms,  one  a  child 
of  nine  years  old,  on  board  the  Dartmouth  at  the  battle 
of  Navarino.  These  young  midshipmen  behaved  with  a 
coolness  scarcely  to  be  expected  at  their  tender  nse ;  and 
during  the  action,  the  elder,  only  twelve  himself,  nad  the 
admirable  good  sense  and  feeling  to  keep  his  brother  out 
of  their  fe&or*B  sight,  lost  the  latter*s  anxiety  should  be 
excited. 


glad  at  the  time  to  be  furnished  with  a  decent  excuse  for 
avoiding  a  toilsome  excursion,  which  I  suspect,  does  not 
repay  one  fer  the.  certainty  of  great  fatigue  and  the  risk 
of  illness  with  which  it  is  attended. 

The  view  of  Catania,  at  a  distance,  was  splendid ;  its 
white  palaces  glittering  in  the  sun,  surrounded  by  dark 
and  verdant  feUage.  But  upon'  a  nearer  approach,  the 
city  wore  a  melancholy  appearance,  from  the  ruined  state 
of  the  houses,  which  had  not  been  regularly  repaired 
since  they  were  injured  by  the  last  earthquake.  In  fact, 
scarcely  a  wall  remains  entire ;  but  it  is  almost  impossiUe 
to  judge  of  the  effects  of  this  calamity,  without  having 
beheld  the  pleasant  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  a  burning 
mountain,  converted  into  huge  masses  of  black  lava,  now 
as  hard  as  rock,  and  recollecting  that  these  had  once 
been  streams  of  liquid  fire.  There  are,  however,  still 
some  buildings  in  a  perfect  state,  such  as  the  cathedral, 
the  Benedictme  church,  and  a  convent  One  street, 
called  Strada  Stersicorea,  is  of  immense  length,  present- 
ing a  beautiful  vista,  terminated  by  the  venerable  Etna. 

I  witnessed  at  the  cathedral  a  grand  ceremonial  of  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  Bishop  of  Catania.  There  was 
little  decorum  observable  in  the  spectators,  principally 
composed  of  priests,  who  appeared,  instead  of  devout 
actors  in  the  scene,  to  have  come,  like  ourselves,  only  to 
enjoy  the  show.  In  consequence  of  the  noise,  it  was 
impossible  to  hear  any  thing  said  by  the  bishop,  arch- 
bisnop,  or  officiating  priests :  seeing,  however,  some 
clerc^ymon  reading  out  of  books,  I  fancied,  if  I  could 
catcSi  a  glimpse  of  a  few  words,  I  might  gain  a  know- 
ledge  of  what  was  passing;  but  looking  over  the  shoulder 
of  one  of  the  priests  for  this  purpose,  I  found  his  manual 
was  an  Italian  play. 

The  ride  from  Catania  to  Giarra  was  most  delightful. 
We  made  a  detour  of  two  miles  in  order  to  visit  the 
church  Del  Ermittagio,  from  the  terrace  of  which  is  a 
splendid  view  over  an  extensive  plain,  studded  with 
towns,  Ai  Reale,^  and  several  others,  and  bounded  by  the 
sea.  The  rocks'  of  the  Cyclops  lay  below  us,  and  the 
mountains  of  Calabria  crowned  the  distance,  while  on 
the  lefl  rose  Etna  in  all  its  glory,  on  whose  sides  were 
seen  numerous  white  villages  and  farm-houses  sparklii^ 
in  the  sunshine.  We  pass^  lovely  gardens  flill  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees,  bearmg  fruit  and  blossoms  at  the  same 
time ;  and  over  the  walls  in  front  of  the  houses  hung 
roses,  carnations,  and  double  stocks  of  an  immense  size. 
Even  the  very  weeds  on  the  road-side  sprang  up  and 
blossomed  like  elegant  flowers,  in  colours  of  yellow,  pink, 
blue,  and  scarlet,  of  the  brightest  hues. 

Still,  I  had  only  to  look  to  the  beds  of  lava  in  the 
vicinity  fer  this  gay  scene  to  vanish  from  my  mind,  in< 
the  associations  raised  by  the  frightful  contrast  Tor- 
rents of  cinders  gave  a  broken,  gloomy,  and  ragged  ap- 
pearance to  much  of  the  rich  a!nd  cultivated  country 
which  lay  before  me.  Signer  Abbate,  who  accompanied 
us,  pointed  out  a  small  village,  whose  fate  may  better 
exemplify  the  effects  of  the  calamity  I  was  deploring, 
than  any  description  of  mine.  The  village  had  contained 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  their  wives  and  children. 
From  the  smallness  of  the  church  these  were  compelled 
to  attend  divine  service  at  different  times.  The  women 
had  gone  and  returned  first  as  usual,  and  the  men  oc- 
cupied their  places;  but  scarcely  had  they  assembled, 
when  an  earthquake  occurred,  which  destroyed  the 
priest  and  the  whole  of  the  congregation — absolutely  not 
one  man  in  the  village  escaped !  My  informant  added  that 
the  poor  women  bemg  left  destitute,  (here  I  expected  a 
tale  of  distress,)  resorted  to  another  parish,  to  recruit 
for  fi-esh  husbands ;  **  for  what,"  said  he,  •*  could  they  do, 
but  settle  themselves  again  in  matrimony  as  soon  as  pos- 
sibler* 

If  the  ride  to  Giarra  was  delightfbl,  I  must  search  for 
some  stronger  word  to  express  ihe  enjoyment  I  derived 
from  our  journey  to  Fiumi  di  Nisi,  during  which  every 
variety  of  the  grand  and  the  lovely  in  prospect  was 
offered  to  our  view.  The  route  generally  lay  between  the 
sea  on  the  right  hand  and  the  range  of  mountains  on  the 
left,  on  whose  sides  were,  as  usual,  scattered  numerous 
white  villages,  with  churches  and  convents,  all  seated 
amidst  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation;  and,  here  and 
there,  on  the  very  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  was 
perched  a  castle,  to  all  appearance  inaccessible*  The 
town  of  Mola  is  situated  on  the  top  of  an  immense  rock. 
We  had  to  ascend  towardb  it  in  order  to  reach  Tauromi- 
ninm,  which  is  itself  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea — still  Mola  towered  far 
above  us.  Tanrominium  (an  amphitheatre  both  by  na^ 
ture  and  art)  justifies  all  the  praises  which  have  been 
lavished  on  it  by  travellers,  for  the  views  from  it  combine 
all  that  is  magnificent  in  soenery.  I  can  imagine  no- 
thing finer  in  Europe,— I  had  almost  said  in  the  world. 


Our  lodging  at  the  hamlet  of  Fiumi  di  Nisi  was  as 
humble  as  can  be  imagined ;  every  thing  was  primitiTe 
except  the  disposition  to  overcharge,  vmich  seemed  to 
have  the  usual  advantage  of  modem  improvement 

A  beautifiil  ride  of  eighteen  miles,  equally  lovely  with 
that  described  above,  brought  us  to  Messina.    The  oibb- 
ner  of  travelling  prevented  our  making  much  progress, 
fer  the  mules  seldom  go  out  of  a  walk,  and  this  method, 
though  it  ma^  appear  tedious  to  those  accustomed  to 
travel -post,  afiords  the  best  means  of  seeing  the  coimtiy 
to  advantage ;  indeed  the  climate  is  so  delightfhl,  and  ^ 
various  views  so  attractive,  that  one  ceases  to  wish  fer 
greater  celerity.    At  the  time  we  were  in  Sicily  the  roads 
admitted  of  no  other  mode  of  conveyance,  if  1  may  call 
by  the  name  of  roads,  paths  through  rocks,  beds  of  tor- 
rents,  and  any  places,  in  fiict,  over  which  the  mules  ooold 
scramble,  though  frequently  the  way  lay  over  grassy 
downs  and  flowery  plains,  and  the  sands  and  riibgles  on 
the  sea  shore.    The  communication,  however,  will  be 
shortly  improved,  for  in  many  peits  above  our  heads  I 
saw  the  people  employed  in  the  C9nstruction  of  a  new 
carriage  road  equal  to  any  in  Italy.    It  is  to  run  fi^m 
Syracuse  through  Messina  to  Palermo ;  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage  of  the  steam  vessel,  which  plies  between  Napks 
end  the  latter  place,  this  road  will  render  Sicily  as  aoees- 
sible  and  as  civilised   as  any  other  part  of  southern 
Europe — still  i  should  bo  loth  to  adopt  a  more  refined 
mode  of  travelling  in  exchange  for  the  airy  and  inde- 
pendent one  I  have  described. 

If  Messina  were  not  so  well  known,  I  should  dilate 
upon  the  splendour  of  its  situation  and  the  endanljng 
beauty  of  its  harbour  and  environs.  The  city  itself  has  a 
gay  appearance,  and  the  buildings,  many  of  them  qoite 
new,  give  one  hopes  that  it  has  risen  again  to  opatence, 
and  Uiat  the  calamitous  effects  of  the  last  earthquake 
have  ceased  to  be  felt 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Embarkatfon  on  a'sptronaro  for  Salerno-^batybdie— Paestira— 

PooipeU. 

Unfavourable  accounts  of  the  road,  and  the  increanng 
heat  of  the  weather,  induced  us  to  abandon  our  intention 
of  visiting  Palermo ;  and  we  resolved  on  going  directly  to 
Naples.  No  packets  or  large  vessels  ^ing  procnzrablr, 
we  were  compelled  to  hire  a  speronaro — a  small  half- 
decked  boat,  rowed  by  ten  men  ;  and  though  considered  a 
secure  conveyance,  yet  no  boat  of  such  a  size  and  con- 
struction could  either  be  safe  or  agreeable  on  the  open 
seas.  The  accommodation  was  so  hmited,  that  a  gentle- 
man who  had  accompanied  us  from  Syracuse  bad  just 
space  to  creep  into  a  hole  below  deck,  while  wo  spread 
our  bedding  above;  a  canvass  awning  being  the  only 
shelter  from  the  rain  and  spray.  On  the  19th  of  Apru. 
we  left  Messina,  and  passed  through  the  Faro,  with  a  fine 
and  favourable  breeze.  There  was  notliing  oJarming  in 
crossing  the  famous  whirlpool,  whicli  has  long  since  uct 
its  dangerous  character ;  but  the  spirit  of  Uiat  persoa 
must  indeed  be  dull  who  could  be  rocked  on  the  waves 
of  Chary bdis  without  hearing  in  imagination  the  barking 
of  Scylla,  and  while  bounding  over  a  sea  consecrated  by 
the  rascination  of  classical  enibellishment,  feil  to  be  ani- 
mated by  recollections  fraught  with  every  object  of  inte- 
rest and  admiration. 

Towards  evening,  we  passed  near  Str<Hnboli,  wluGh, 
though  then  burning,  we  did  not  think  it  worth  whSa  t» 
visit,  but  d^ired  our  captain,  as  the  wind  was  fiesbeningt 
to  shape  his  course  for  Pisstum.  Pretending,  faowcTez, 
that  the  breeze  would  not  admit  of  our  making  the  latter 
place,  he  touched  at  Acropolis,  a  curious  town,  bnflt  oii  a 
precipitous  rock,  which  presents  a  bold  and  singulaT  vp' 
pearance  from  the  sea.  We  had  intended  to  piocoii  bj 
land  to  PiBstum,  but  so  exorbitant  a  price  was  denaiaded 
fer  the  mules,  that  we  determined  to  go  by  water  to  Sa- 
lerno, a  measure  I  heartily  repented  of  at  the  time,  as 
the  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale,  but  which,  when  we 
had  landed  in  safety,  and  all  our  perils  were  at  an  eiui*  I 
was  glad  had  been  adopted.  It  afforded  us  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  Bay  of  Salerno  in  perfection.  The 
town,  built  half-way  up  a  mountain — its  summit, 
with  an  ancient  fortress  of  the  most  picturesque 
Acropolis  towering  on  the  neighbouring  height,  and 
trasted  with  the  temples  of  Psstum,  on  the  low,  damp 
plain,  formed,  on  the  whole,  a  view  scaroelj'  to  b« 
equaUed  by  Naples  itself. 

At  day-break  next  morning,  we  set  off  for  Psstum,  in 
a  carriage  drawn  in  the  ancient  style,  by  four  faoreea 
abreast-^our  boat  also  was  drawn  up  on  tHc  beach,  aa  if 
it  had  been  under  the  orders  of  Pallnnms ;)  andaiVcf  stay- 
ing there  a  couple  of  hours,  we  returned  to  Salerno  at 
eight  o^clock.    I  was  gratified  by  the  excuraion,  not  eo 
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modi,  perhaps,  from  the  si^ht  of  the  temples  thcmielTefl, 
as  fitMD  being  able  to  contrast  them  with  the  stapendoos 
momummts  we  had  lately  seen ;  and,  without  afibotation, 
1  may  ▼entnro  to  say,  that  the-  Epyptian  traTeller  finds  it 
an  effort  to  bestow  great  admiration  cm  the  ruins  of 
Festum. 

LeaTxng  Salerno,  we  passed  through  the  most  knrely 
■oenery,  especially  about  La  Cava.  Hanging  gardens, 
inltrspnrsed  with  woods  and  running  streams,  sometimes 
hy  planted  in  deep  ravines  below  the  level  of  the  road, 
sometimes  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  towered  high 
above  our  heads.  A  little  ftrther  were  fields  cS  beans, 
peas,  hipines,  and  the  most  brilliant  clover ;  while  vine- 
yards, witk  their  vines  gracefully  trained  to  the  branches 
of  high  poplars,  bordered  the  road  as  ftr  as  PompeiL 
The  pass  of  La  Cava  is  indc^  one  of  &iry  land. 

A  fiLT  dififbrent  scene  awaited  us  in  the  ruins  of  Pom« 
peB ;  but  as  there  were  many  workmen  employed  in  re- 
pairs, and  a  large  and  boisterous  party  preceding  us,  I 
was  disappointed  by  the  interruption  to  the  stillness  and 
desolation  whidi  ought  to  form  such  a  peculiar  contrast 
to  the  busy  din  of  the  inhabited  world  around.  Although, 
however,  the  iUasion  was  destroyed,  still  there  was,  of 
course,  much  of  surpassing  interest  in  the  examination  of 
this  disentombed  chy  ;  and  on  subsequently  visiting  the 
Studio  at  Naples,  I  found  the  bronzes  and  other  articles, 
removed  there  fitHQ  Pompeii,  by  far  the  most  curious 
oMocts  of  thai  eztensive  aiid  i^oable  collection. 

Naples  is  not  seen  to  advantage  in  coming  through 
Portici,  but  it  is  still  a  grand  sight ;  and  justifies  the 
cfescriptions  usually  given  of  it 

CHAPTER  XEC 

Mayley— Tqwrrtas  Best  views  viC  tbe  dtj  and  the  bay— Eiiitace*t 
liwBfc  AdmmJWii  Msiuatj  in  tbe  cbiirch  of  Ban  Severo— Anec> 
doie  rdattve  to  the  inlaee  of  Capo  di  Ifoa'o— CHirioiM  etiqiiettt 
at&ut  Carin#— iBfenority  of  liaijan  aaqfea  in  luUy— No  Eoflkli 
dkordi  ai  Naples. 

Now  that  I  have  Iwought  my  narrative  so  fiur  as  the 
beaten  groand  of  Hajplea,  my  privilege  of  description, 
tbroQgboat  much  abridged  that  I  might  not  weary  by 
repetition,  must  be  atUl  farther  curtailed ;  and  I  shall  be 
careful  not  to  expatiate  on  topics  already  familiar,  and 
eapmmllj  to  avoid  intruding  into  that  province  which 
Mrs.  Starke  has  appropriated  to  herself,  by  her  accurate 
and  entertaining  Guide-book.  It  requires  some  self^ 
denial,  however,  to  dismiss  Naples  without  dweUing  on 
its  innumerable  beauties. 

At  the  time  I  visited  Vesuvius,  the  crater  was  quite 
tiaxiqiul,  and  afforded  little  interest  Those  who  ascend 
the  Bommit  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  pros- 
pect, may  have  that  pleasure  without  any  labour  on  the 
road  a  little  beyond  the  Hermitage,  a  short  distance  firom 
the  loot  of  the  mountain.  There  is,  indeed,  a  still  better 
•wmm  from  the  Convent  of  St  Martin ;  but  the  one  which, 
ia  t»j  indgmeat,  must  be  superior  to  any  in  Naples,  is 
that  which  f  heard  is  afforded  from  the  terrace  of  Camal- 
doli. 

In  my  rambles,  I  stepped  into  the  Church  of  Le  Cro- 
o^e.  to  see  poor  Eustace*8  tomb.  It  is  but  a  humble 
iiKMiUBeiit  for  a  man  so  distinguished,  yet  it  may  serve 
to  remind  us  bow  severe  the  world  has  been  towards  one 
w^  BOtwithstandinF  his  errors,  has  greatly  contributed 
to  Hs  amosement  and  instruction. 

The  chnrdi  of  San  Severo,  which  is  little  more  than  a 
mausoleum  of  tbe  Sang^ro  fiimily,  contains  three  cele- 
btttt4  P>>Bees  of  statuarj,  of  which  I  obtained  a  more 
detsfln  accooDt  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere;  one  of 
Mo<taly,  tufuul  ^^^hoIlT  with  a  veil ;  a  man  caught  in  a 
Bet;  SIM  a  reeambent  ngpre  of  a  dead  Christ,  which  sur- 
mB  imagination  by  its  exquisite  sculpture  and  ad- 
saipression.  The  fifst  statue  is  saia  to  represent 
of  Don  Haimondo  di  Sangro,  who  himself  is 
in  the  seecnd*  as  one  undeceived  with  respect 
ilies  of  the  world  by  his  better  reason,  here  ex- 
by  a  CSenhis  ^sentangling  a  man  from  a  net 
Th^fint  of  these  masterpieces  is  by  a  Genoese  named 
Q^dks,  Ihe  seeond  by  Uorrodino,  who  designed  the 
tbifd  itatveaiba,  but  which  was  executed  afler  his  death 
frf  Sui  BCarfiae;  the  last  is  transcendent 

There  is  afaob  te  chinch  a  monument  of  Don  Fran- 
dsei»  £  Sangro,  reysesented  as  risinsr  out  of  a  chest,  in 
aruwur,  tatd  irijsnii  a  drawn  sworaT  He  pretended  to 
be  deaii,^  and  eaosed  himself  to  be  inclosed  in  a  vault, 
flnna  wfaii^  helMied  at  ilight  to  take  vengeance  on  his 
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is  flttd,  ^al    tiie  Pahce  of  Capo   di   Monte, 
is  en  an  elevated  i^  about  two  miles  fi^om  the 
we&  B»  construction  to  the  following  circum. 
—The   kfe  king  of  Naples  having,  while  in 
wHb  Engiaafda^ed  ogainst  us  in  a  hoetilo  man- 


ner, a  fleet  was  sent  to  require  satisfaction,  I'he  admi- 
ral forwarded  his  despatches  on  shore  by  an  officer,  with 
directions  to  bring  bade  a  proper  answer  before  the  lapse 
of  an  hour.  The  Neapolitans  wanted  to  prevent  his 
landing,  but  he  pointed  to  the  guns  of  the  admiral's  ship, 
and  was  allowed  to  pass.  No  one  could  be  persuaded  to 
take  his  desputches  to  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affitirs, 
who  Was  in  the  council  chamber.  The  officer  carried 
them  thither  himself,  but  was  told  the  council  was  sitting, 
and  could  not  be  disturbed ;  whereupon  he  opened  the 
door,  and  delivered  them  with  his  own  hands.  The  king 
and  council  demurred — ^they  were  told  the  guns  of  the 
fleet  would  open  on  the  town  when  the  hour  was  ex- 
pired. Being  without  resource,  the  concession  demanded 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  king  gave  orders  for  building  the 
palace  at  Capo  di  Monte,  that  he  might  at  least  have  a  resi- 
dence beyond  the  reach  of  the  Britiui  cannon. 

A  piece  of  etiquette  which  prevails  at  the  theatre  of 
San  Carlos  is  sufficiently  curious.  If  any  of  the  royal 
fiunily  be  present,  none  of  the  audience  testify  the  least 
approbation  of  the  performance  till  a  slight  motion  of 
the  august  hands  ffives  the  signal  for  applause.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  all  eves  directed  to  the  royal  box,  when 
there  was  a  disposition  in  the  house  to  applaud,  and  to 
perceive  how  frequently  the  dosing  of  the  illustrious  re- 
feree  defeated  their  ^ood  intentions.  Any  eiqiression  of 
disapprobation  is  strictly  prohibited. 

In  Italy,  I  had  fully  expected  to  be  delighted  by  hear- 
ing  the  music  of  its  best  masters,  uunf  oy  performers 
bc»t  qualified  to  do  it  justice ; — ^but  in  this  I  was  greatly 
disappointed.  There  were  no  good  vocalists;  even  at 
San  Carlos,  and  at  the  Scala,  at  Milan,  the  two  finest 
theatres  in  the  w<Nrld,  the  prima  donnas  were  decidedly 
in&riur,  and  would  scareely  have  been  listened  to  at  the, 
English  Opera.  Generally  speaking,  indeed,  the  absence 
of  music,  especially  in  the  streets,  is  remarkable  through- 
out Italy.  As  the  sovereigns  are  the  principal  contribu- 
tors to  the  theatres,  perh^  the  Italians  are  less  fiisti- 
dious  than  they  were  formerly,  being  contented  to  ac- 
cept an  inferior  amusement  at  a  smaller  Pf ioe.  Tbe  true 
reason,  however,  probably  is,  that  wealthier  nations  can 
afford  to  give  jrreater  remuneration  to  professional 
talent,  and  thus  rolyhymnia  is  bribed  to  desert  her  once 
favoured  land.  On  asking  for  the  English  church,  I  was 
told  there  was  none.  Not  because  there  was  any  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Neapolitans — not  because  there 
was  any  deficient^  of  Protestants  in  the  city — not  be- 
cause there  wore  wanting  olergymen  anxious  for  the  ap- 
pointment ;  but  because  the  numerous  English  residents 
and  visiters  would  not  contribute  towards  paying  the 
moderate  salary  of  a  chaplain,  one  moiety  or  iidiich  the 
British  government  has  consented  to  defray.  The  con- 
sul-general had  endeavoured  to  overcome  this  indiffer 
ence  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen,  and  his  fiulure,  it 
must  be  reluctantly  allowed,  remains  a  blot  on  the  na- 
tional respectability. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Pootlaa  Marshes— Peatructioa  of  early  iUuaioM  by  Mr.  Nlebubr— 
Author's  admiration  of  Rome  unimpaired  by  having  previously 
vWu^  Egypt— f>efacement  of  public  moo muenis— Hospice  of 
St.  Beraaid— Return  to  England. 

Having  fairly  commenced  our  Italian  journey,  we  dis- 
missed all  our  heavy  baggage,  as  the  coi^itry  through 
which  we  had  to  pass  womd  render  it  superfluous, 
though,  notwithstanding  the  luxuries  which  English  tra- 
veUers  had  for  some  years  introduced,  I  found  at  many 
stages  pudding  dishes  for  basins,  and  a  variety  of  other 
sudi  expedients  prevailing.  On  crossing  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  the  postilions  drove  us  slowly,  becaose  we  re- 
fbsed  them  double  fees.  These  famous  marshes,  however, 
appeared  not  m«oh  more  formidable  to  me  than  the  Bar- 
rackpore  road  near  Calcutta,  when  the  rice  grounds  on 
each  side  are  overflowed  and  stagnant 

On  our  entrance  into  Albano,we  passed  a  ruin  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  CuriatiL  Must  we  have 
all  our  pleasing,  youthful  fkncies  and  associations  dis- 
pelled  by  Mr.  Niebuhr*s  sober  wand  of  truth? — I  now 
consider  it  an  advantage  to  have  travelled  through  the 
ooimtry  before  having  heard  of  his  book,  and  to  have 
been  enabled  to  yield,  without  suspicion,  to  long  esta- 
blished illusions  regarding  the  acts  and  fortunes  of  many 
celebrated  men,  wIkmb  his  unpoetioal  erudition  has  proved 
to  have  had  existence  only  in  fiction. 

After  visiting  the  lake,  we  reached  Rome,  about  one 
o'clock,  passing  on  the  approach  to  our  inn  the  Coliseum, 
the  Forum,  tM  columns  of  Tnjan  and  Antoninus,  and 
other  intenwting  objects,  impressed  upon  our  minds  from 
the  earliest  period  of  our  youth;  and  the  sight  of  which, 
even  in  more  sober  age,  made  my  heart  beat  with  en- 
thusiasm* 


The  author  of  the  *«  English  in  Italy**  takte  an  oppor- 
timity  of  condemning-  the  affectation  of  those  trav^ers, 
who,  having  visited  Egypt,  pretend  to  find  nothing  in- 
teresting  in  the  *«  Eternal  City.**  In  this  instance  I  shall 
not  come  under  his  censure,  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  afler  all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  after  raising  my 
anticipations  to  the  highest  pitch,  Rome  still  surpassed 
my  most  exaggerated  expectations.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, offend  my  ancient  favourites  in  £^pt,  by  com- 
paring them  to  objects  so  dissimilar.  Rome  and  Egypt 
have  each  their  peculiar  beauties,  and  one  may  enjoy  the 
delight  of  having  seen  both,  without  entering  on  the  un- 
satiidactory  task  of  contrast 

The  late  pope  was  most  meritoriously  regardful  of  tho 
cleanliness  of  the  capital,  and  thus  enabled  visiters  not  to 
restrict  their  admiration  to  the  ancient  city  alone,  but  to 
extend  it  to  the  modem  improvements,  evinced  in  the 
embellishment  of  churches  anid  the  opening  of  new  foun- 
tains. He  also  liberally  contributed  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people,  by  completing  extensive  walks  and 
drives,,  commenced  by  the  French,  (that  of  Afount  Pincio 
particularly)— but  above  all,  his  scrupulous  preservation 
and  repair  of  every  ancient  relic  demand  our  gratitude. 
From  Rome  we  passed  throiigh  Florence,  to  Pisa,  a  dty 
which  interested  me  next  to  Rome  itselft 

At  Leghorn  I  discovered  our  first  approach  to  a  vi- 
cinity crowded  by'  sailors  and  a  lower  class  of  English, 
not  alone  from  the  appearance  of  their  ships,  and  their 
activity  on  the  quay,  but  from  the  habits  of  destructive- 
ness  so  peculiar  to  the  nation,  an  organ  which  I  am 
sure  Spurzheim  would  find  highly  developed  in  meet  of 
our  countrymen. 

While  admiring  tbe  beautiful  colossal  figures  in 
bronze  attached  to  to  the  sUtuo  of  Ferdinand  I.,  which 
sUnds  in  the  dock  yard,  I  observed  that  they  wero  in 
some  places  indented,  and  covered  with  mud.  On  in- 
quiring  the  cause,  I  was  informed  that  this  violence  was 
attributed  to  the  Enslish  sailors,  many  of  whose  mis- 
siles, in  the  shape  of  stones  and  brickbats,  were  lying 
around.  It  is  too  well  known  that  this  propensity  of 
our  countrymen  to  mischief  is  not  exercised  in  foreign 
lands  only,  and  it  furnishes  the  sole  excuse  for  shutting 
up  our  churches  and  public  edifices,  a  practice  so  uni- 
versally condemned  by  foreigners ; — but  who  can  won- 
der at  these  restrictionss  after  seeing  placards  afllxed  in 
the  metropolis  itself,  dsnouncing  punishment  against 
those  who  wantonly  deface  its  embellishments,  and 
would  even  demoliah  the  monuments  of  national  rrati- 
tnde?  * 

By  a  far  different  feeling  is  the  Italian  actuated. 
There  is  not  a  Roman  who  does  not  consider  St.  Peter's 
as  his  own.  I^t  the  slightest  disrespect  be  ^bown  to- 
wards it,  or  the  smallest  injury  offered  to  its  ornaments* 
or  to  those  of  any  building  in  the  city,  and  he  would  re- 
sent it  as  a  personal  insult,  and  consider  it  his  own  pe- 
cuUar  misfortune. 

Leaving  Leghorn,  we  m  ent  to  Lucca,  Spezzia*  Genoa, 
and  Nice.  Thenoe  crossing  the  Col  di  Tends,  by  the 
magnificent  and  lovely  road  lately  opened  fbr  posting, 
we  came  to  Turin,  Milan,  Como,  and  Lago  Maggiore, 
and  crossing  tbe  Simplon,  arrived,  by  the  way  of  Mar- 
tigni,  at  Geneva.  From  Geneva  I  ascended  to  Cha- 
mouni  and  Montanvert,  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  crossed 
the  Col  de  Balme,  back  toMartigni.  Thence  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  great  St.l&r- 
nard,  which  I  shall  mention  somewhat  more  at  large, 
and  perhaps  spare  others,  who  may  form  romantic  pre- 
conceptions, the  disappointment  1  experienced;  for 
great  part  of  the  road  is  dreary,  without  affording  any 
grand  prospects,  and  the  esUbhshment  at  the  Hospice 
partakes  so  much  of  a  secular  and  every  day  character, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  interest  of  the  journey  compen- 
sates for  its  length  and  fiitigue. 

The  monks  ^ing  at  prayers  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Hospice,  we  were  introduced  by  a  servant  into  a  com- 
fortable  room,  where  we  wore  shortly  joined  by  the 
Pi  re  Econome.  Afler  some  conversation,  he  took  us  a 
short  and  dreary  walk  to  the  chapel  and  the  charnel 
house,  where  the  bodies  of  strangers  who  have  perished 
in  the  snow  are  deposited.  There  had  been  no  accidents 
of  this  kind  during  the  past  year,  and  I  could  only  per- 
ceive, by  the  momentary  ghince  I  took  of  the  moumfhl 
receptacle,  a  mass  of  skeletons  and  mouldering  remains. 
I  suspect,  indeed,  the  effects  of  the  climate  in  preserving 
the  fbatures  for  many  years  fVom  alteration  or  decom- 
position have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  if  they  do  not 


*  The  road  from  Spezzia  to  Genoa  was  still,  in  many 
parts,  in  a  very  rugged  stats»  but  I  think  far  surpasses 
in  sublimity  that  over  the  Simplon. 
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exist  altofrethor  in  Uie  jmagiDation  of  noveliflU.  I  found 
ilie  P^ro  Ecouome  quite  a  man  of  the  world  in  his  dis- 
course and  manners.  On  our  roturn  from  walking,  he 
produced  some  music  books,  led  me  to  the  piano,  and 
took  a  chair  by  my  side,  and  I  never  thought  myself 
more  out  of  place  than  when  I  beheld  a  monk  of  St.  Ber. 
nard  in  his  high  blackcap,  and  in  the  dress  of  his  order, 
bending  over  Sie  notes  of  the  instrument  at  which  I  was 
seated. 

It  being  a  fast-day,  the  other  brethren  excused  them- 
selves, and  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
the  usual  ingredients  of  maigre  day,  with  him  alone. 

During  the  &vourable  season,  scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  visiters;  there  have  sometimes  boon  forty  at 
ooce«  In  proof  of  this  I  may  mention,  that  on  our  re- 
turn home  we  met  twelve  persons  on  their  way  to  the 
Hospice.  In  consequence  of  this  influx  of  guests  it  has 
become  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building,  which  has 
now  the  appearance  of  an  hotel,  and  is  attended  by  a 
waiter  and  a  chamber-maid.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
one  goes  through  the  form  of  dining  with  the  monks, 
and  reoeiving,  under  the  semblance  of  obligation,  the 
hospitality  for  which  the  conv^it  is  amply  repaid.  When 
there  are  female  guests,  the  monks  usnally  join  them  at 
meals,  in  the  strangers*  parlour ;  oth^wise,  the  gentle- 
men are  admitted  into  the  refectory.^  So  much  has  it 
come  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 'an  inn,  that  some 
persons  haye  been  guilty  of  the  indecorum  of  expressing 
a  desire  to  dine  alone,  which  was  very  properly  refused 
on  the  part  of  the  monks,  with  whom  it  is  a  rule  that 
one  at  least  ahould  preside  in  the  visiiera*  room. 

St.  Bernard  is  a  dependence  of  the  Augustine  monam 
tery,  at  MartignL  None  but  young  and  robust  men  re 
aide  at  the  Hospice,  add  as  they  Income  old  or  uniit  to 
withstand  the  inclemency  of  the  mountain  climate,  they 
are  tranferred  to  tho  establishment  below.  The  monks 
of  the  otder  haye  the  privilege  of  writing  directly  to  the 
pope,  are  permitted  to  drink  wine,  and  to  read  newspa- 
pers and  iiooks  of  miscellaneous  literature  to  amuse  thiBir 
solitude  Having  so  much  society  and  so  many  indul. 
gences,  the  condition  of  these  monks  is^  probably,  on  the 
whole,  more  comfortable  than  that  of  their  brethren  in 
many  other  convents. 

The  old  breed  of  dogs  is  all  bat  extinct  The  new 
ones  do  not  possess  the  same  large  head  and  double  nose, 
but  are  said  to  bo  equally  sagacious ;  and  the  activity  of 
the  brethren  is  as  sedulous  as  ever  in  seeking  out  persons 
lost  in  the  snow,  and  though  the  loss  of  lives  has  not  of 
late  been  so  frequent,  the  establishment  is  still  eminently 
useful  to  travellers.  The  convent  register  contains  a 
touching  acknowledgment  of  one  of  these  firom  Turin, 
who  felh  down  from  exhaustion  for  the  foiurth  time  just 
at  the  door  of  the  Hospice,  when  he  was  accidentally 
perceived  and  recovered. 

The  neighbouring  peasantry,  who  frequently  miss 
their  way  in  traversing  the  mountains,  experience  the 
kindest  treatment  from  the  monks,  who,  though  they  re- 
ceive, as  is  but  fair,  contri)>ution8  from  opulent  visitants, 
extend  their  benevolence  gratuitously  to  the  poor. . 

Ailer  leaving  Saint  Bernard,  we  traversed  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland,  ascending  the  Grim»el  and  Righi. 
Our  course  then  took  us  to  Lyons,  and  aHer  a  short  stay 
at  Paris,  I  readied  England  early  in  September,  1628, 
having  been  above  eleven  months  on  my  varied  and  most 
interesting  journey. 


^pptnXHv* 


The  follov^ng  extracts  firom  the  works  of  Hamilton 
and  Richardson,  relative  to  the  principal  buildings  in  the 
author's  route  through  Egypt  are  inserted,  as  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  homeward  bound  traveller.  The  most 
essential  parts  only,  however,  have  been  given,  and  refer- 
ence must  be  had  to  the  originals  for  more  detailed  in- 
formation. 


It  seems  to  be  still  doubtful  on  which  side  of  the  Nile 
Thebes  Proper  was  situated.  On  the  right  bank  are  the 
ruins  of  the  temples  of  Luxor  and  Carnac,  and  on  the 
left  the  palace  of  Medinct  Haboo,  the  burjring  places  of 
the  kings  and  queens,  Ebek,  the  Memnonium,  and  the 
catacombs  of  Gournoo,  all  of  which  may  be  included 
under  the  term  Thebes. 


LUXOR. 

[IUmiltoii*a  BgyptUicR,  p.  ]  14.] 
**  In  approaching  this  temple  from  the  north,  the  first 
object  b  a  magnifioent  propylon,  or  gateway,  which  is 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  the  top  of  it  fifiy-seven 
f^  above  the  present  level  of  the  soil.  In  front  of  the 
entrance  are  the  two  most  perfect  obelisks  in  the  world, 
each  of  a  single  block  of  red  granite,  from  the  quarries 
of  Elephantine ;  they  are  between  seven  and  eight  fbet 
square  at  the  base,  and  above  eighty  feet  high ;  many  of  the 
hieroglyphical  figures  with  which  they  are  covered  are  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  deep,  cot  with  the  greatest  nicety 
and  precision.  Between  these  obelisks  and  the  propylon 
are  two  colossal  statues,  also  of  red  gfanite;  though 
buried  in  tlvB  ground  to  the  chest,  they  still  measure 
.twenty-one  and  twenty-two  feet  firom  thence  to  the  top 
of  their  mitres.  The  attention  of  the  traveler  is  soon 
diverted  from  thdse  masses,  to  the  sculptures  which 
cover  the  eastern  wing  of  the  north  firontolMthe  propylon, 
on  which  is  a  very  animated  description  of  a  remarkable 
event  in  the  campaigns  of  some  Osjrmandryas  or  Sesos- 
tris."  The  "ruined  portico,"  which  is  entered  from  the 
gateway,  is  of  **  very  large  dimensions**  [p.  119 ;]  •*  from 
this  a  double  row  of*^  seven  columns,  with  lotus  capitals, 
two  and  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  conducts  you  into 
a  court,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  kmg,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty  wide,  terminated  at  each  side  by  a  row  of 
columns,  beyond  which  b  another  portico  or  thirty-two 
columns,  and  the  adytum,  or  interior  apartments  of  the 
building," 

[Richsrdion*s  Travels,  vol.  il.  p.  84.] 

"The  temple  of  Luxor  was  probatbly  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  for  the  conyenience  of  sailors  and  way&ring 
men :  where,  without  much  loss  of  time,  they  might 
stop,  say  their  prayers,  present  their  offerings,  &c 
Great  and  magnificent  as  it  ist  it  only  serves  to  show  us 
the  way  to  a  much  greater,  to  which  it  is  hardly  more  in 
comparison  than  a  kind  of  portcr^s  lodge ;  I  mean  the 
splendid  ruin  of  the  temple  at  Carnac  The  distance 
from  Luxor  to  Carnac  is  tbout  a  mile  and  a  hal^  or  two 
miles.  The  whole  road  was  formerly  lined  with  a  row 
of  sphinxes  on  each  side.  At  present  tliese  ore  entirely 
covered  up  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  way,  on  the  end 
nearest  to  Luxor.  On  the  latter  part  of  the  road,  near  to 
Carnac,  a  row  of  criosphinxes  (that  is,  with  a  ram*8 
head  and  a  lion's  body)  still  exist  on  each  side  of  the 
way." 

CARNAC. 


is  twenty  feet  long,  sixteen  wide,  and  thirteen  feet  higb. 
Three  Mocks  of  granite  form  the  roof,  which  is  Minted 
with  dusters  of  gilt  stars,  oh  a  blue  ground.  jBeyood 
are  other  porticoes  and  galleries,  which  have  been  con- 
tinued to  another  propylon,  at  the  distance  of  two 
thousand  feet  from  that  of  the  western  extremity  of  the 
temple. 

"  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  few  more  par- 
ticubrs  relative  to  this  temple,  the  largest,  perhaps,  and 
cestainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  world. 

"  Twoof  the  porticoes  within  it  appear  to  have  consisted 
of  pillars,  in  the  form  of  human  figures,  in  the  character 
of  Hermes,  that  is,  the  lower  nart  of  the  body  hidden, 
and  unshapen,  with  his  anns  folded,  and  in  his  hand  the 
insignia  of  divinity ;  perhaps  the  real  origin  of  the  Gre- 
cian Caryatides. 

"  Exclusive  of  these  columnar  statues,  which  haye  been 
thirty-eight  in  number,  and  the  least  of  them  thirty  feet 
high,  there  are  fragments  more  or  less  mutilated,  of 
twenty-three  other  statues,  in  granite,  breccia,  and  basalt, 
seventeen  of  which  are  c(^ossal,  and  have  been  placed  in 
front  of  the  seyeral  entrances.  They  are  in  general  fVom 
twentv-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  tfnd  ezecoted  in  the 
best  Egyptian  style." 


The  foregoing  pages  contain  so  many  proofe  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  overland  journey  is  perfonned, 
and  of  the  gratification  which  rewards  the  undertaking, 
that  it  seems  now  superfluous  for  the  author  to  declare 
her  decided  preference  of  it  to  the  sea  voyage  round  th^ 
Cape.  WhUe  peace  continues  witli  the  Turks,  there  can 
bo  no  just  ground  for  apprehending  molestation  on  their 
part;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  degree  of  courtesy  may 
be  expected  from  the  Egyptian  government  The  shoals 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  storms  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
not  usually  considered  so  formidable  as  the  hurricanes  of 
the  Mauritius,  and  the  gales  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  expense  of  the  overland  passage  is  much  less,  for  it 
is  not  necessary  to  consume  one  huf  of  the  time  which 
tlie  author  did  in  Egypt  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
From  the  moment  of  entering  a  ship  for  the  Cape  voyage, 
until  its  termination  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  months, 
persons  are  unavoidably  subjected,  whatever  may  be  the 
kindness  of  the  commander,  to  restraint  and  inactivity ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passage  u^  tlie  Red  Sea  hav- 
ing been  effected,  all  then  is  novelty,  interest,  and  enjoy- 
ment 


[Hamilton,  p.  133.] 

"The  name  of  Dioeopolis  is  sufficient  to  entitle  us  to 
call  the  grand  temple  at  Carnac  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
This  temple  has  twelve  principal  entrances,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  several  propyla  and  colossal  gate- 
ways, or  moUsy  besides  other  buildings  attached  to  them, 
in  themselves  larger  than  most  other  temples.  One  of  the 
propylaisentirely  of  granite,  adorned  with  the  most  finished 
hieroglyphics.  On  each  side  of  many  of  them  have  been 
colomal  statues  of  basalt,  breccia,  and  granite;  some 
sitting,  some  erect,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height 

"Tlie  body  of  the  temple,  which  is  preceded  by  a  large 
court,  at  whose  sides  afe  colonnades,  of  thirty  columns 
in  length,  and  through  the  middle  of  which  are  two  rows 
of  columns  fifty  feethigh,  consists,  first,  of  a  prodigious 
hall,  or  portico,  whose  roof  is  sustained  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  columns,  some  of  which  are  twenty-six 
feet  in  circumference,  and  others  thirty -four ;  then  are 
four  beautiful  obelisks,  marking  the  entrance  to  the 
adytum,  near  which  the  monar<ui  is  represented  as  em- 
braced by  the  arms  of  Isis. 

I'he  adytum  itself  consists  of  three  apartments,  entirely 
of  granite.    The  principal  room,  which  is  in  the  centre. 


BIBAN  OOL  MOOLK, 

OR  THK  TOMBS  Of  THE  KUIOS. 
[Rtebardeon's  Travete»  vol.  1.  p.  964.] 

"  It  is  a  most  dismal  looking  spot,  a  valley  of  rabfaiali, 
without  a  drop  of  water,  or  blade  of  grass.  The  entranoe 
to  the  tombs  looks  out  fr<Mn  the  rock  like  the  entranoe  to 
so  many  mines;  and  were  it  not  for  the  recollections  witb 
which  it  is  peopled,  and  the  beautiful  remains  of  ancieiil 
art  which  lie  hid  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountain,  would 
hardly  ever  be  yisited  by  man  or  beast    The  hett  is  ex- 
cessive, from  the  confined  dimensions  of  the  yalley,  mud 
the  lefiection  of  the  son  from  the  rock  and  sand.    Tbe 
whole  valley  is  filled  with  rubbish  that  has  been  waited 
down  from  the  rock,  or  carried  out  in  the  making  of  the 
tombs,  with  merely  a  narrow  road  up  the  centre." 
[ll{chanlson*8  Travels,  vd.  i.  p.  S86.] 
^  Diodorus  Siculus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  that  fort^-.seven  of  these  tombo  were 
entered  in  their  sacred  registers,  only  seventeen  of  which 
remained  in  the  time  of  ^olemy  Lagus.  And  in  the  80lh 
Olympiad,  about  sixty  .years  B.  C,  when  Diodoms  Sico- 
Ins  was  in  Egypt,  many  of  these  were  ^rreatly  de&oed. 
Before  Mr.  Belzoni  began  his  operations  m  Thebes,  onky 
eleven  of  these  tombs  were  known  to  the  public.    From 
the  great  success  that  crowned  his  exertions,  the  lumiber 
of  them  is  nearly  double.    The  general  appearance  of 
these  tombs  is  that  of  a  continued  shaf^  or  .corridor,  cut 
in  the  rock,  in  some  places  spreading  out  into   lai^ 
chambers ;  in  other  places  small  chamters  pass  off  by  a 
small  door  from  the  bhafl,  &c.    In  some  places  where 
the  rock  is  low  and  disintegrated,  a  broad  excavation  is 
formed  on  the  surface,  till  it  reaches  a  sufficient  depth  of 
9olid  stone,  when  it  narrows,  and  enters  by  a  door  of 
about  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  about  ten   feet  higb. 
The  passage  then  proceeds  with  a  gradual  descent  nr 
about  a  hundred  feet,  widening  or  narrowing  aeocnding 
to  the  plan  or  object  of  the  architect,  sometimes  with 
side  chambers,  but  more  frequently  not    The  beantifal 
ornament  of  the  globe,  with  the  serpent  in  its  wings,  is 
sculptured  over  the  entrance.   The  ceiling  is  black,  wilkh     , 
silver  stars,  and  the  yulture,  with  outspr^ul  wings,  hold- 
ing a  ring  and  a  broad  feathered  sceptre  by  eatm  of  Ins 
feet,  is  fi^uently  repeated  on  it,  with  numerous  hsero- 
glyphics,  vvhich  are  white  or  'variously  coloured.     The 
walls  on  each  side  are  coyered  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
large  sculptured  figures  of  the  deities  of  E«gypt,  and  o^  the 
hero  for  whom  the  tomb  was  excavated.  £mMAime«  'bcAh 
tlie  hieroglyphics  add  the  figures  are  wrought  in  int«|;£o, 
at  other  times  they  are  in  relief;  but  throughout  tbe  same 
tomb  they  are  generally  all  of  one  kind.    The  colours 
are  green,  blue,  red,  black,  and  yellow,  on  a  white  ground, 
and  in  many  instances  are  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  if  they 
had  not  been  laid  on  a  month.    Intermixed  with    the 
figures,  we  frequently  meet  with  curious  devices,  Tepre- 
senting  tribuni^  where  people  are  upon  their  trialB,  mxid 
sometimes  undergoing  punishment;  the  prepraiaon  of 
mummies,  and  people  bearii^  them  in  procession    cm 
their  shoulders ;  animals  tied  for  sacrifice,  and  partly  c0t 
up ;  and  occasionally  the  more  agreeable  pictaros  oT  eO' 
tertainments,  with  music  and  di^ng,  and  ttII  rli  iiuii 
people  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  harp,  played    by  » 
priest,  with  his  head  shaved,  and  dressed  in  a  kme  flow- 
ing white  robe,  shot  with  red  stripes." 
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BY  THE  LATE  DR.  GODMAN. 
{Now first  collected.) 


■T  A  MOOBAPUCAL 


or  THE  AUTOOR. 


As  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  ^  Rambles 
of  a  Naturalut,**  we  have  transferred  into  our  columns 
ftoa  the  •*Weam  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Sdeoeea,**  an  aUe  biographical  memoir  of  the  anthor, 
written  by  the  editor.  Dr.  Drake  of  CincinnatL  It  is 
hifhlj  creditable  to  Dr.  D*s.heart  and  judgment,  and  fbnns 
an  interesting  specimen  of  AmericaB  Biograph j,  which 
we  are  annoos  to  preeerre,  and  gratified  to  bo  the  means 
of  widdj  disseminating. 

To  kaow  Dr.  Godman  intimately  was  to  admhre  and 
love  hioi.  A  firieod  who  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
ferstedyinghis  disposition  thus  characterises  the  peep- 
liar  traits  of  bis  mind : — 

The  great  characteristics  of  Dr.  Godman*s  mind,  were 
bis  retemdve  memory,  an 'unwearied  industry  and  ouick 
perception,  and  Ins  capacity  of  concentrating  all  his 
powers  upon  any  gi? en  object  of  pursuit  Wl^  he  had 
onoe  read  or  obte^ed,  he  rar^y,  if  ever,  forgot  Hence 
it  was,  that  ahhoogh  his  early  education  was  much 
n^lectod^  he  beeafoe  an  excellent  linguist,  and  made 
lumself  msfter  of  Latii),  French,  and  German,  besides 
majaaiag  a  knowledge  of  Greel^  Italian  and  Spanish. 
He  had  read  the  best  works  in  all  these  languages,  and 
wrote  with  fitciti^  the  Latin  and  French. 

His  powers  of  observation  were  quick,  patient,  keen 
and  (fiscriminating ;  and  it  was  these  qualities  that  ren- 
dered  litm  so  admirable  a  naturalist  He  came  to  the 
study  of  natorml  bi$Uuj  as  an  investigator  of  &cts,  and 
not  as  a  popil  of  the  schools ;  and  while  he  regarded 
sysiema  andaomenclatore  with  perhaps  too  fitde  respect, 
luB  greai  aim  was  to  learn  the  instincts,  the  structure  and 
the  nabils  of  all  animated  beings.  This  science  was  his 
fiivoarile  pwsoit,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  inde- 
fat^mhle  wdtL  He  has  been  beard  to  sav,  that  in  investi- 
gating the  habits  of  the  shrew  mole,  he  walked  many 
tnindfed  milsiu  lliose  ports  of  his  natural  history  in 
wtiich  he  reiates  the  results  of  his  own  observation,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  essays  on  that  subject  in  our 
lanraage.  This  praise  is  due  in  a  still  greater  degree  to 
his  stamblBS  of  a  Naturalist,  which  are  not  in^or  in 
poetical  beauty  and  vivid  and  accurate  description,  to  the 
oeiBhrated  leCters  of  Gilbert  White  on  the  Natural  History 
of  Selbuurue.  These  essays  were  among  the  last  pro- 
dnctioos  of  his  pen,  and  were  written  in  the  intervals  of 
acnle  pain  and  extreme  debility.  They  form  a  mere 
sketdi  oT  what  he  intended,  and  had  he  lived  to  com- 
pietB  them,  ha  would  have  left  a  work  and  a  name  of 
endnring  popnhrity. 

Tbefe  were  tew  subjecte  of  general  literature,  except- 
ing^ the  pore  and  mixied  mathematics,  with  which  Dr. 
Cvo^Bts  was  not  more  or  less  fiuniliar.  Among  other 
puBwdtoto  which  his  attention  had  been  turned,  was  the 
oiatkoetA  coins,  of  which  he  had  acquired  a  criti- 


un 


"nift  flowers  of  his  mind  were  alwajrs  buoyant  His 
tgeiVH  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  seemed  like  the 
)m  of  gnawing  hunger  and  unouenchable  thirst 
Wi  iribw  adiuiity  nor  disease  could  aUay  it,  and  had  it 
pleased  Ptondence  to  heal  his  mortal  wound,  and  prolong 
his  lUo  andstnagth,  he  would  have  borne  away  the  palm 
fiom  all  Ids  onatemporaries. 

Umb  tme  inginatioB  and  deep  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Godman  ooeMionally  burst  forth  in  impassioned  poetry. 
He  wrote  verse  and  prose  with  ahnost  equal  fhdiity,  and 
had  he  Ihred  and  enjoyed  leisure  to  prune  the  exuber- 
anee  of  his  sty k^  and  to  bestow  the  last  polish  upon  his 
lahoara,  he  would  have  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters  of  oar  bngoage,  both  in  regard  to  the  curious  feKcity, 
and  the  strength  and  clearness  of  his  diction.  The  fol- 
Vowing  speetraena  of  his  poetical  compositions  are  se- 
lected less  ibr  their  intrinsic  excellence,  than  for  the 
pictma  which  they  furnish  of  his  private  meditations. 


A  MIDNIGHT  MEDITATION. 

*Tu  midnights  solemn  hour !  now  wide  unAirled 

Darkness  expands  her  mantle  o*er  the  world : 

The  fire-fiy*s  lamp  has  ceased  ite  fitftil  gleam  ? 

The  cricket's  chirp  is  hushed ;  tlie  boding  scream 

Of  the  grey  owl  is  stilled;  the  lofty  trees 

Scarce  wave  their  summits  to  the  failing  breeze ; 

All  nature  ia  at  rest, or  seems  to  sleep; 

•Tis  thine  alooo,  oh  man !  to  watoh  and  weep ! 

Thine  'tis  to  feel  thy  system's  sad  decay, 

As  flares  the  toper  of  thy  life  away 

Beneath  the  influence  of  fell  disease : — 

Thine  His  to  know  the  want  of  mentol  cose 

Springing  from  memory  of  time  misspent; 

Of  slij^hted  Ueasings ;  deepest  discontent. 

And  nolous  rebellion  'gainst  the  laws 

Of  health,  truth,  heaven,  to  win  the  world's  applause ! 

Such  was  thy  oourse,  Eugenio,  such  thy  hardened  heart, 
Till  mercy  spoke,  and  death  unsheathed  the  dart. 
Twanged  his  unerring  bow*  and  drove  the  steel. 
Too  deep  to  be  withdrawn,  too  wide  the  wound  to  heal ; 
Yet  left  of  life  a  feebly  glimmering  ray. 
Slowly  to  sink  and  genUy  ebb  away. 

— Ajad  yet,  how  blest  am  I  7 

While  myriad  others  lie 

In  agony  of  fbver  or  of  pain, 

With  parching  tongue  and  burning  eye. 

Or  fiercely  throbbing  brain ; 

My  feeble  frame,  though  spoiled  of  r^ 

Is  not  of  comfort  dispossest 

My  mind  awake,  looks  up  to  thee. 

Father  of  mercy !  whose  blest  hand  I  see 

In  an  things  acting  for  our  good, 

Howe'er  thy  mercies  be  misunderstood. 


where  the  waning  moon 
Slowly  surmounte  yon  dark  tree  tops. 
Her  hght  increases  steadily,  and  soon 
The  solemn  night  her  stole  of  darkness  drops : 
Thus  to  my  sinking  soul  in  hours  of  ^oom. 
The  cbeerin||r  beams  of  hope  resplendent  oome. 
Thus  the  thick  clouds  which  sin  and  sorrow  rear 
Are  changed  to  brightness,  or  swift  disappear. 

Hark !  that  shrill  note  proclaims  approaching  day; 
The  distant  east  is  streaked  with  Imes  of  gray ; 
Faint  warbling  from  the  neighbouring  groves  arise. 
The  tunefid  tribes  salute  the  brightening  skies. 
Peace  breathes  around ;  dim  visions  o'er  me  creep, 
The  weary  night  outwatchcd,  thank  God !  I  too  may 
sleep. 

JUnet  written  under  a  feeling  ef  tM»  immeiUaU  approach 

<if  Death. 

The  damps  of  death  are  on  my  brow,  the  chill  is  in  my 

heart, 
My  Mood  has  almost  ceased  to  flow,  my  hopes  of  life 

depart; 
The  valley  and  the  shadow  before  me  open  wide. 
But  thou,  Oh  Lord !  even  there  wilt  be  my  guardian  and 

my  guide. 
For  what  is  pain,  if  thou  art  nigh  its  bitterness  to  quell  7 
And  where  death's  boasted  victory,  his  last  triumphant 

speUr 
Oh!  Saviour,  in  that  hour  when  mortal  strength  is  nourht. 
When  nature's  agony  comes  cm,  and  every  anguiuied 

thouffht 
Springs  in  the  breaking  heart  a  source  of  darkest  woe. 
Be  nigh  unto  my  .soul,  nor  permit  the  floods  o'erflow. 
To  thee  !  to  thee  alone !  dare  I  raise  my  dying  eyes; 
Thou  didst  tot  all  atone,  by  thy  wondrous  sacrifloe ; 
Oh !  in  thy  mercy's  richness  extend  thy  smiles  on  me. 
And  let  my  soul  outspeak  thy  praise  throughout  eternity ! 

Beneath  the  above  stanzas  is  the  following  note. 
^  Rather  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  above 
was  first  written.  Death  is  now  certainly  near  at  bond ; 
but  my  sentimente  remain  unchanged,  except  that  my 
reliance  on  the  Saviour  is  stronger." 

This  reliance  on  the  mercies  of  God  through  Christ 
Jesus,  became  indeed  tlie  habitual  frame  of  ms  mind ; 
and  imparted  to  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life  a  solemnity 
and  a  calmness,  a  sweet  serenity  and  a  holy  resignation, 
which  robbed  death,  of  its  sting,  and  the  grave  of  its 


victory.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  witness  die  pre- 
mature extinction  of  such  a  spirit ;  yet  the  dyhi^  totxth 
on  which  genius,  and  virtue,  and  learning  thus  lay 
prostrated,  beamed  with  more  haflowed  lusir^,  and  teught 
a  more  salutary  lesson  than  could  have  been  imparted 
by  the  proudest  triumphs  of  intellect  The  memory  of 
E>r.  Godman,  his  blignted  promise^  and  his  unfinished! 
labours,  will  long  continue  to  caD  fbr&  ike  vain  regr^ 
of  men  of  science  and  learning.  There  are  those  who 
treasure  up  in  their  hearts  as  a  more  predouiB  recollect  Jon^ 
his  humble  fiuth  and  his  triumphoht  death,  and  w^o  t^h 
meet  with  an  eye  of  pity,  the  scornful  glance  of  the 
scoffer,  and  the  infidel,  at  being  told  that  if  Dr.  Godman 
was  a  philosopher,  he  was  also  a  Christian/ 

Frua  tlN)WsrteniioiinialortbeM.dle«l«a^l^liyslr«l8deaces. 
MEMOm  OF  DR.  JOHN  D*  GODMAN. 

Of  Dr.  Godman's  early  years,  we  hate  reeeited[  aj 
number  of  interesting  memoranda,  from  his  first  fnedical 
preceptor.  Dr.  Luckey,  now  of  Circk^iHe,  hi  this  stote^ 
According  to  this  gentleman.  Dr.  G.  was  bom  at  Wil- 
mington, m  the  state  of  Delaware.  At  an  early  period . 
he  lost  his  parents,  and  was  left  without  patrimony,  or 
deprived  of^it  Dr.  Luckey  first  saw  him  m  181(K  when' 
he  was  fifteen  years  old.  The  doctor  was,  at  that  time,  t 
senior  student  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  of 
Baltimore.  **  The  oflice,"  says  Dr.  L^  •*  was  fitted  up 
with  taste,  and  boys,  attracted  by  ite  appearance,  would 
frequently  drop  in,  to  raze  on  the  labelled  jars  Kod 
drawers.  Among  them  I  discovered,  one  evening,  an  in- 
teresting lad,  who  was  amusing  himself  with  the  manner 
in  whidi  his  comrades  pronounced  the  *hard  words,^ 
with  which  the  furniture  was  labelled.  He  appeared  Uy 
be  quite  an  adept  in  the  Latin  language.  A  strong 
curiosity  soon  prompted,  me  to  inquire  *  Who  are  you  V 
*•  Don't  you  recollect,'  says  he,*  that  you  visited  a  bo/ 
at  Mr.  Ureery's,  who  had  a  severe  attack  of  biliuas  colic  ?' 
*  I  do.  But  what  is  your  name  my  little  boy  V  Il6' 
was  small  of  hb  age.  *  My  name,  sir,  is  John  D.  Goff-- 
roan.'  *Did  you  study  the  Latin  limguage  with  Mr. 
Crcery  7*  *  No,  he  does  not  teach  any  but  an  English 
school.*  *  Do  you  intend  to  prosecdte  your  studies 
alone?'  « I  da  And  I  will,  if  I  livCf  mako  myself  i* 
Latin,  Greek,  and  fVench  scholar.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  Dr.  Luckey  commenced  (he 
practioe  of  medicine  in  Elizabethtown,  PerinsvltanJa,  an<^ 
the  next  summer  received  a  letter  fhrni  his  protege^ 
stating  that  he  had  been  bound  an  apprentice  to  the 
printer  of  a  newspaper.  With  this  business,  he  wosf 
from  the  beginning,  exceedingly  dissatisfied,  as  heevinceo 
in  his  numerous  letters  to  Dr.  Luckey. 

In  one  of  these,  dated  July  33d,  1813,  he  cJTMessed  ihd 
opinion,  that  it  was  worse  than  **  crampinir  nis  genius 
over  a  pestle  and  mortar" — ^it  was  **crampmg  h  otcr  a 
font  of  types,  where  there  are  words  without  ideas.** 

Addicted  to  reading,  and  aspiring  to  a  more  intellectual 
pursuiti  it  is  not  probable  that  our  young  printer  was 
much  devoted  to  the  drud^ry  of  the  office,  or  pcrfbyned 
his  duties  eon  amore  ;  which  may  sufficiaitly  exploit  ih€ 
origin  of  the  difficulties,  set  forth  In  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  8aine« 

**  Every  thing  is  in  elatu  quo  with  me.  Tki  same 
series  of  oppressions,  impositions  and  insulte  ore  still  tny 
lot  to  bear.  But  I  will  not  bear  them  loftg^  Trotn  the 
oldest  to  the  youngest,  roaster  and  man,  alfseenfi  to  have 
a  disposition  to  peck  at  me.  You  will  (or  may  be)  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I  can  never  make  a  printer.  It  is  an 
erroneous  opinion  of  some  people,  that  no  one  can  tftakc 
a  printer  unless  he  be  a  scoolar.  On  the  contrary, 
scholars  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  printers.  I  #6uld  not 
wish  you  to  think  that  1  count  myself  a  tehobr.  On  thi 
contrary  I  think  myself  no  scholan** 

The  following  extract  flt»ln  onothor  leiier,  dated  Oc- 
tober 33d,  1813,  shows  that,  at  this  early  period,  young 
Godman  was  threatened  with  the  makufy  which  ultimately 
destroyed  him. 

^  The  disease  for  which  I  mentioned  a  recipe  in  my 
last  has  commenced  ite  direfhl  efibcto  on  my  poor  body. 
A  continued  pain  in  my  breast,  and  at  night  a  slow  but 
burning  fever,  convince  me  that  I  am  travelling  down  a 
much  Sequented  road  to  the  place  where  disease  has  no 
effect  This  my  friend  is  no  phantasy.  I  do  not  say  it 
from  affectation,    I  fbel  it    I  eohnot  believe  in  this 
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dbeaae  bcii|g  contagious,  or  I  sboutd  be  certain  that  I 
have  caofflit  h.  I  sleep  with  a  youth  who  was  bom  with 
it  an4  ba«  it  fuUy.*' 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  L.,  the  deceased,  at  that  early 
period,  laboured  under  a  hypertrophy^  of  the  heart. 

'Hirouffh  th&  whole  of  his  apprenticeship,  young  God- 
man  had  a  ArOBfr  desire  to  slndy  medioiM,  hoi  his 
guardian  was  opposed  to  any  change  of  destination. 
Early  in  the  month  of  January,  lBl4,  he  writes  to 
Dr.  L^ 

**  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Anderson,  I  haTe  deter- 
mined to  commence  the  study  of  chemistry,  as  he  says  it 
will  be  a  great  improYoment  to  the  mind,  and  more  so, 
I  may  be  enabled,  the  ensuing  season  (if  I  should  live  so 
lonff)  to  attend  the  lectures  at  the  Uniycrsity  (of  Mary- 
land,)  and  it  seems  to  run  greatly  in  Dr.,  A.'8  head  that  I 
shall  one  day  be  a  physician.  How  far  this  surmise  may 
be  right,  time  will  msdose.  It  may  indeed  so  happen, 
and  should  I  study  chemistry  now,  I  shall  not  have  it  to 
do  at  a  future  period«  I  must,  however,  ask  your  opinion 
in  this  afiair.** 

On  the  34th  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to  tlie  same 
gentlemen— 

**  I  have  read  the  catechetical  part  of  Parke's  Chemis- 
try, and  I  can  assure  you  I  liked  it  not  a  little.  But  my 
knowlcdj^e,  00  fiur  as  I  may  obtain  it,  will  only  be 
theoretical.** 

In  the  same  letter  he  sets  forth  hb  ear^  views  of  the 
Christian  religion : 

**  I  have  not  ever  had  a  fixed  determination  to  read  Uic 
works  of  that  Modem  Serpent,*  nor  had  I  determined 
nol  to  do  it ;  and  it  seems  to  me  surprisiqg,  that  a  fallow 
student  of  yours  should  recommend  the  perusal  qt  such 
wriUngs  as  Thomas  Paine's. 

^  I  had,  thank  heaven,  before  I  asked  you 'the  question, 
and  still  have,  the  **  Apology  for  the  Bible,**  by  the  cele- 
brated Lord  Regius,  of  Landaff,  fBisfaop  Wdtson.) 
There  is  a  great  comfort  in  the  belief  of  that  glorious 
ilottriue  of  salvation,  that  teaches  us  to  look  to  the  Great 
Salvator  for  happiness  in  a  future  life ;  and  it  has  always 
been  my  earnest  desire,  and  I  must  endeavour  to  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  that  my  last  end  and  future  state 
may  be  like  hu.  It  would  be  a  poor  hope  indeed — it 
would  be  a  sandy  fountain  for  tlie  dying  soul,  to  have  no 
hope  but  such  as  might  be  derived  from  tlie  works  of 
Bolingbroke  and  Paine;  and  how  rich  the  consolation 
and  satisfaction  afforded  by  the  glorious  tidings  of  the 
blessed  Scriptures.  It  is  my  opimon,  there  has  never  one 
of  these  modern  deists  died  as  their  writings  would  lead 
us  to  believe ;  nor  are  but  fow  of  their  writings  read  at 
the  present  day." 

In  the  year  1814,  when  the  war  raged  in  the  Cliesa- 
peake,  he  became  a  sailor  under  Com.  Barney,  and  was 
raged  in  the  service  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort 


but,  as  my  journey  must  be  a  pedestrian  one,  1  should 
not  wish  to  mention  a  particular  day.** 

"  On  the  lOth  of  April,  four  dnys  after  the  dote  of  this 
letter,  ho  arrived,"  says  Dr.  L.,  "  at  my  house,  and  took 
up  bis.  residence  in  my  family.  He  made  his  promise* 
good,  for  in  six  weeks  ne  had  acquired  more  knowledge 
in  the  ^dtflEermt  departments  of  medical  science,  than 
mostfitudents  do  in  a  year.  Daring  this  short  period  he 
not  only  read  Chaptal,  Fourcroy,  Chesselden,  Murray, 
Brown,  Cullen,  Rush,  Sydenham,  Sharp,  and  Cooper,  but 
wrote  annotations  on^  each,  including  critical  remarks  on 
the  incongruities  in  tbeir  reasonings.  He  remained  with 
me  five  months,  and  at  the  end  of  tliat  time,  you  would 
have  imagined  from  his  conversation,  that  he  was  an 
Edinburgh  graduate.  When  he  sat  down  to  study,  so 
completely  was  he  absorbed  by  his  subject,  that  it  seemed 
OS  though  the  amputation  of  one  01  his  limbs  would 
scarcely  withdraw  nis  attention.** 
^  A  circumstance  having  no  connection  with  the  rela- 
tion between  him  and  his  bene&ctor,  but  involving  tliem 
both,  led  to  premature  separation.  One  or  both  01  them 
were  requested  by  tlie  political  party  to  which  Uiey  be- 
longed, to  deliver  orations  on  the  approaching  Fourth  of 
July.  Dr.  L.  began  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  went 
through  with  his  discourse,  but  attempts  were  made  by 
the  opposite  party  to  oBbt  insult  and  create  disturbance ; 
at  which  oar  young  orator  became  indiniant ;  and  yield- 
ing to  the  impulse  of  his  strong  native  feelings,  not  only 
reuisod  to  deliver  what  he  had  prepared,  but  resolved  on 
returning  forthwith  to  Baltimore.    His  oration  was  lefl 
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M*Memy.  Earl^  in  the  next  year.  Dr.  Luckey,  capti- 
vated  by  his  genius,  and  touched  by  his  misfortunes,  re- 
solved to  invite  him  to  his  house,  in  Elizabethtown,  and 
afford  him  oil  the  facilities  in  his  power  for  studying  the 
profession  to  whicli  he  aspired.  It  does  not  appear  how 
ho  had  rid  himself  of  his  apprenticeship;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  at  liberty  to  accept  the  doctor's  generous  invi- 
tation. This  he  did,  with  emotions  of  joy  which  arc 
utterod  in  the  following  simple  and  affecting  reply,  dated 
April  4th,  1815. 

**  I  have  this  hour  received  your  last  letter,  and  I  can 
assure,  you,  that  language  is  inadequate  to  expiress  to 
you  t.'y  sincere,  unfoigned  joy,for  the  pleasing  news  j^ou 
have  communicated  to  me.  Let  the  manner  in  which 
these  lines  are  penned,  convince  you  of  the  state  of  my 
mind  at  present  I  was,  thirty  muiutes  before  I  received 
your  letter,  on  the  point  of  going  to  a  prirtter,  in  this 
city,  to  seek  employment,  and,  but  for  Providence,  I 
should  have  done  so.  You  may  suppose  that,  as  soon  as 
I  read  your  letter,  I  abandoned  this  intention  and  re- 
turned to  my  sister*s  house,t  *  with  fire  in  each  eye  and 
paper  in  each  hand,*  to  answer  your  epistle  of  friendship's 
own  dictating.  I  ipust  lay  tins  aside  for  a  short  time, 
till  my  mind  becomes  settled  and  undisturbed.  I  stopped 
at  the  line  above,  in  order  that  I  might  recover  a  small 
degree  of  composure,  in  order  to  express  myself  as  I 
ought,  to  so  good  a  friend.  I  will  certainly  com{^  with 
your  request,  should  it  please  God  to  continue  m^  health 
and  strength  during  the  ensuing  week.  Should  it  please 
the  mercy  of  Providence  to  suffer  me  to  take  up  my  re- 
sidence with  you,  I  shall  endeavour,  I>y  the  most  inde- 
fatigable study  and  diligence,  to  give  you  the  satisfaction 
your  kindness  to  me  deserves.  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  come  some  day  in  the  course  of  the  next  week ; 


portonity  of  advancement  unimproved,  and  notwitJistand- 
ing  the  defidoncies  of  his  preparatory  edoo?itioD,  ho 
pressed  forward  with  an  energy  and  persevcranoe,  thnt 
enabled  him  not  only  to  rival,  but  to  surpass  all  his  fol- 
lows.'* 

He  appears  to  have  attended  the  lectures  in  the  Balti- 
more scliool,  through  the  sessions  commencing  in  ^e 
autumns  of  1816,  and  \8^»  In.  the  course  of  the  Ust, 
Professor  Duvidge  was  disablod,  by  an  aoddeali,  for 
several  weeks,  and  Mr.  Godman  was  appointed  to  supply 
his  place.  This,  as  he  had  been  an  apprentice  to  a  trade, 
not  three  years  before,  in  the  same  eity,  was  an  hon. 
curable  testimony  to  his  talents  and  industry,  and  must 
have  been  highly  gratifying  to  his  ambition,  According 
to  ProfessorScwafi,  {loco  cUalo,) 

**This  fijtoation  he  filled  for  several  weeks  with  so 
much  propriety — he  lectured  with  such  enthusiasm  and 
eloquence,  his  illustrations  were  so  clesir  and  happy,  as 
to  gain  universal  applause;  and  at  the  time  he  was  ex- 
amined for  his  degree,  the  superiority  of  his  mind,  te 
well  as  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  were 
so  apparent,  that  he  was  marked  by  the  professors  of  the 
University  as  one  who  was  destined  at  some  future  period 
to  oondfer  high  honour  upon  the  profession.'* 

In  reference  to  his  graduation,  on  the  10th  of  Fefaraary, 
1818,  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Luckey,  in  these  em- 
phaticol  words : 

**  I  know  not  what  to  tell  you  for  1lew^  unless  I  tell 
you  that  I  passed  my  graduate  cjauninatien,  on  Ssftnrday; 
(Feb.  7,)  which  histed  twenty  minutes;  and,  of  cpurse.  1 


with  his  preceptor,  who  speaks  of  it  as  not  unworthy  of  have  now  tlie  •  vast  unbounded  prospect  all  before  me  ;* 
Patrick  Henry.  though  ♦  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it.*    I 

win  ^o  to 


»  Thomas  Paine. 

t  Mrs.  StcUa  Miller,  of  BalUmorc. 


Departing  from  Elizabethtown,  he  returned  to  Balti- 
more, and  bscame  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Hall ;  and,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding autumn,  began  to  attend  the  lectures  in  that  city. 
His  pecuniary  difficulties,  however,  were  pressing,  and, 
in  the  ensuing  February,  1816,  he  wrote  to  his  l»nefiic- 
tor  in  the  following  eloquent  and  affecting  style : 

**  Need  I  then  inform  you  how  high  my  expectations 
were  raised,  when  I  commenced  attending  the  lectures 
this  winter-'iiecd  I  say  I  was  almost  certain  of  future 
competency  ?  Alas  !  mv  friend«  the  Great  Ruler  of 
events  has  interpored  (m  order  to  teach  me  resigna- 
tion tohis  will)  this  heavy  disappointment.  By  unforeseen 
events — ^by  domestic  calamities,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  study  of  medicine,  so  long  tlie  ultima^ 
tum  of  all  my  hopes.  Fatber  of  alt^  thv  will  bb  done. 
I  have  made  this  my  motto — my  consolation;  and  did  I 
not  daily  see  the  truth  of  **  Omnia  pro  optkno^^^  I  misrht 
perhaps  repine.  I  am  now  in  expectation  ofa  situation 
with  an  eminent  apothecary  of  this  city,  and  I  may  bo 
enabled,  at  a  future  period,  to  recommence  the  study  of 
medicine.**- 

This  situation  however  he  did  not  obtain. 

**  Let  me  now  give  you  a  retrospect  of*  the  da^s  of  my 
lifo.'  Since  I  have  returned  from  you,  I  have  discovered 
my  r^al  age,  in  an  old  book  of  my  Other's,  (and  you 
would  hardly  suppose  it,)  I  was  21  years  old  t)ie  20th 
day  of  December,  1815.  Before  1  was  two  years  6ld  I 
was  motherless — before  I  was  five  years  old  I  was  faAbcr- 
less  and  friendless — I  have  been  cast  among  strangers — 
I  have  been  deprived  of  pro^/erty  hy  frauds  Uiat  was  mine 
by  right — I  have  eaten  the  bread  of  misery— I  have 
(drunk  of  the  cup  of  sorrow — I  have  passed  the  flower  of 
my  days  in  a  state  little  better  than  slavery,  and  have 
arrived — at  what?  Manhood,  poverty,  and  desolation. 
Heavenly  Parent,  teach  me  patiehce  and  resignation  to 
thywUl.'* 

Ahout  this  time  he  seems  to  have  found  a  patron  in 
Professor  Davidge,  and,  on  the  18th  of  April  following, 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Luckey— 

^I  still  continue  to  study  with  Dr.  Wright,  (the  part- 
ner of  Dr.  Davidge,)  and  provided  it  shaB  he  the  will  of 
heaVen,  I  mi^  possibly  procure  admission  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year  into  the  venerable  circle  of  medicine." 

In  speaking  of  his  perplexed  and  embarrassed  situation, 
and  of  the  mutations  of  fortune,  he  sayr-» 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  which  points  to,  and  affords 
immi^ble  consolation,  and  that  is,  the  observance  of  re- 
ligion. Although'  we  should  bo  incapable  of  rea])ing 
enjoyment  in  this  world,  even  from  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity, yet  we  can  ardently  long  for,  and  shioerely  l^eve, 
we  may  be  eternally  happy  in  the  pext" 

In  this  situation  he  finished  his  medical  education.  In 
the  language  of  Professor  Sewell* — 

""  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  diligence  and 
zeal,  as  to  furnish,  even  at  tliat  early  period,  strong  inti- 
mations of  his  fiiture  eminence.  So  indefatigable  was 
he  in  tlie  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that  ho  left  no  op- 
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the  country  tp  practise,  most  probahfy  to 
Fredcarick  county." 

In  the  United  States,  it  is  common  to  see  young  men, 
withoi;^  preparatory  education  or  fortune,  become  prac- 
titioners of  medicine ;  but  most  of  this  class  struggle  into 
the  ranks  of  the  profession,  totally  miprepared ;  and  de- 
part firom  it  fpr  other  pursuits,  or  for  the  grave,  unknown 
and  unhonoured  by  the  scientific  world.  Such  an  ad. 
mission,  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  youof 
Godman ;  who  scorned  to  enter  the  profcssio^i  unqnsHfieA 
and  unauthoiised  by  those  who  guard,  or  ought  to  guard, 
its  portals.  In  tliis  respect  he  was  a  shining  exarapie; 
and  his  subsequent  success  should  animate  every  friend, 
jess  young  man,  who  may  engage  in  the  study  of  mcdi- 
cine,  to  imitate  his  industry  and  unfeltering  perseverance. 
By  these  means,  if  not  blessed  with  hb  genius,  ticy  may 
prepare  themselves  for  extensive  usefidness,  and  eara 
respectability  if  not  renown. 

We  come  now  to  contemplate  Dr.  Godman,  as  a  nQcm. 
her  of  the  profession.  His  first  location  was  in  tlie  vil. 
lage  of  New  Holland,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna; 
where,  however,  he  remained  but  a  few  months.  TJbe 
pext  was  on  the  Patapsco,  near  Baltimore,  whe;acc,iB 
July,  1819,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Luckey  as  foUows: 

"My  success  in  business  has  been  considerable,  gt  mj 
practice,  at  least,  has  been  as  extensive  as  I  could  ration- 
ally expect."  "What  my  success  may  be  in  the  en^  is 
at  present  very  doubtful.  I  still  have  considerable  ex- 
pectation  of  being  recalled  to  Baltimore,  in  order  to  fill 
the  place  which  I  held  in  the  University.  If  it  so  hsp- 
pen,  I  shall  be  much  delighted,  as  a  country  lifo  is  verf 
little,  or  not  at  all,  to  va^  taste." 

In  these  rural  situation*»he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  nature;  and,  at  a  subsequent  lime,  set  forth  the 
fruits  of  his  observations  in  a  eciics  of  paperp,  eall^Wd 
tlie  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist.    But  his  ardent  tempeta* 
ment  was  little  adapted  to  the  stagnant  existence  «f  a 
village  doctor.    He  thirsted  for  competition,  nja^loogei, 
\o  eng^e  in  the  rivalries  which  preml  emoog^  the  can- 
didales  for  fame.  Nature  seems  to  have  urged  him  emu  It 
was  she  who  revealed  to  him  the  compass  of  his  intel- 
lectual  powers;  and  bid  him  seek   a  theatre  coitiinex]- 
surate  with  their  cfiicieney.    A  different  arraogexoent 
from  what  he  had  anticipated  was  made  in  the  BalttB^iqce 
school;  he  returned,  Iwwevcr,  to  that  city,  but  at  Icn^rfh 
boldly  resolved  to  fix  hihiself  in  Philadelpnia,and  beccxne 
a  {lublic  teacher  of  anatomy  and  phVsiology. 

Cut  an  unexpected  event  gave,  wr  the  time  bcbax.  a 
difierent  direction  to  his  elforts.  The  writer  oC  this 
article  was  enquiring,  at  that  time,  for  a  suitable  person 
to  fill  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  medical  college  oT  CH1I0, 
tlie  first  session  of  which  had  just  closed ;  and  Dr.  Ck>d* 
man  was  recommended.  His  qualifications  for  the  first 
place,  were  expressed  by  Professor  Gibson,  then  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  previously  a  member  of 
the  Baltimore  institution,  in  the  following  uncqniYoesJ 
and  prophetic  language.  "  In  m)r  opinion.  Dr.  Godin«LX> 
would  do  honour  to  any  scliool  in  America."  IJe  vra^ 
forthwith  appointed ;  and  arrived  in  Cincinnati  the  en' 
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9mag  October,  (1891,)  in  lime  to  enter  on  tKo  aecond 
session  of  the  school. 

For  tlie  practical  details  of  eoch  a  professorship,  he 
conkl  not  ofconrse  be  weH  prepared,  as  his  snr^oal  ez- 
perienoe  was  exoeedinglj  hinitod;  but  he  was  learned 
m  tbe  inatHates  of  the  scienoe,  and  Ids  knowledge  of 
anatomy  waa  eomprdiensi?e,  accurate  and  commanding. 
Aa  a  <UKector,  he  was  equally  rapid  and  adroit.  His 
lectufes  were  well  reoehred  by  the  class,  who  admired 
his  fenios,  were  captivated  by  his  eloquence,  and 
eharmed  with  tbe  naivH^  of  his  manners. 

In  Che  coarse  of  the  session,  difficulties,  of  which  he 
waa  ndther  the  ^use  nor  the  victim,  were  geaerated  in 
the  fiicalty,  the  dass  was  small,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
mstitation  orercast:  under  these  cireurastancea,  Dr. 
Oodman  tettgned,  but  did  not  at  that  time  return  to  tlie 


Not  lonff  before,  the  anther  of  this  narrative  had  issued 
propoadisftfr  a  mecfical  journal,  to  be  edited  by  the  pro- 
fessQca  of  the  college,  and  obtained  a  number  of  sub- 
scribers ;  but  the  distracted  state  of  the  iujititution  pre- 
vented the  fhlfilnient  of  the  design*  To  this  enterprise,  as 
aooa  as  he  had  reaij^ned.  Dr.  Godnian  directed  his  at- 
tontion ;  and  assisted  by  Mr.  Foote,  a  liberal  and  literary 
booksefler  in  this  city,  in  a  few  weeks  issued  the  first 
number  of  the  Western  Quarterly  Reporter.  Thus,  if 
not  the  first  to  project,  Dr.  6.  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  commenee,  a  journal  of  medicine,  in  the 
Vafley  of  the  MississippL  At  the  end  of  tbe  6th  number, 
of  a  hoodred  pages  each,  the  work  was  disconUnoed,  for, 
previoQi^  to  that  time,  its  editor  had  returned  to  Phila- 
<Mphi^  More  than  thtee  hundred  pages  of  this  periodi' 
^  weie  firom  his  own  pen ;  ddeftj  in  translations  and 
revlewa  of  anatomy,  physiology,  tad  medical  jurispru. 

Dr.  Godman  resided  in  our  city  for  one  year  only;  but 

fai  that  short  period  he  deeplf  inscribed  himself  on  the 

pnhBe  mind.    The  memory  of  his  works  still  remains 

with  OS.    In  additlan  to  writing  fiir  his  medical  journal, 

aod  to  hjs  fractJoe,  which  was  considerable  for  a  stranger, 

be  ended  an  apparatos  for  sulphurous  fumigation,  and 

translated  and  published  a  French  pamphlet  on  that 

reoKdy ;  he  read  nedtcaJ  books,  and  many  current  works 

o/raMrai  literature ;  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  German 

antf  Spatatsh  languages;  and  labelled  tlie  ancient  coins 

and  medals  of  the  Western  Museum.    In  the  midst  of 

the  wholei,  beHmad  time  to  cultivate  his  social  relations; 

and  every  day  added  a  new  friend  to  the  catalogue  of 

UMise,  who  lorn  him  for  his  simplicity  and  ft>aiikneMs, 

Bot  less  than  they  admired  him  for  his  genius,  vivacity, 

aai  fiUgeaee.    Thus,  to  use  in  idion^c  expression, 

he  was  a  geemms  man,  and  might  have  remained  with 

ss  end  done  we£    But  the  hand  of  destiny  was  upon 

htm.    Ob  had  left  the  banks  of  the  Patapeco^  to  be  a 

nnihlie  toaeher:  the  same  object  had  drawn  him  firoro 

PhiiBdafphiafo  Cincinnati ;  and  that  object,  at  length,  re- 

stored  him  to  tbe  great  emporium  of  the  medical  sciences. 

Canhaiy  to  the  wishes  and  importunities  of  his  western 

friends,  in  tbe  autnmn  of  182:^  with  his  young  fomilv,  he 

aei  olT  fiir  the  theatre  of  his  fiiture  glory ;  which  he 

hed  in  aafety,  though    not  without  some  of  the 

y  difficoltiee,  at  that  time  oonnected  with  a  journey 

m  the  state  o/  Ohio;  of  which,  in  a  letter  fi^mi 

Wfaedinf  to  one  of  his  fiiends  in  this  city,  he  gave  a 
fciSRar  aeeount,  in  all  respecto  so  chara^iBri^ic,  that 
hope  to  be  ezeused  for  eitracting  it : 
'We  arrived  hut  night,  after  a  journey  which  exceeded 
—*— lies  ai^  twenty  ioumeys  I  ever  mode  in  my  life. 
God,  the  whole  has  been  productive  of  nothing 
nme  hoarseness  to  my  wife,  and  a  galloping 
of  my  bank  notes.  We  were  thirteen  days 
die  way,  iwehe  of  which  gave  us  as  heavy  rains  as 
■Mirtab  could  venture  to  travel  in;  and  this 
_  sQcl^  add^htfuOy  «o^  stete  of  the  roads,  that 
tba  lodcs,  (which  fortunately  were  not  twenty 
the  snrfooe,)  we  might  have  been  extracted 
niyi  years  hence,  in  a  high  state  of  preserva- 
%•  ^Mocato  Best* s  museum,  having  one  of  Dor- 
(*•  MBiy  labds  around  our  necks. 
•*  If  I  was  SM  of  the  ^  tristftd  travellers,*  I  mi^ht  draw 
_iicii  *immm  of  melancholy*  fi'om  these  *misadven- 
tofe^'  as  my  ftiead  Sancho  Pania  caOs  them.  But  as 
~  lened  son  of  besten  has  driven  forth  once  more  in 
eamy  chariot,  and  the  douds  are  scattered  firom 
long  held  seats,  those  which  have  loured  on  my 
nmid^  ham  dec  fl^ ;  >nd  with  *  a  light  betrt,*  I  am  once 
more  pfgparing  to  encounter  all  the  good  or  ill  that  God 
tamj  emd.* 

Of  Dr.  Godman^s  life  and  labours  from  this  time  for- 
ward,  we  shaft  say  but  little,  as  they  are  known  to  all 
die  lOHliiig  people  oi  the  United  States,  botli  in  and  out 


of  the  profession ;  and  as  our  chief  object  is  to  present 
the  difficulties  and  triumphs  of  bis  earlier  years,  for  the 
benefit  of  our  younger  r^ers. 

In  Philadelphia  lie  immediately  began  to  lecture  on 
anatomy  and  physiolt^,  his  first  and  greatest  obiccts ; 
and  succeeded  so  wel^  that,  in  1826,  be  was  called  to 
Rutgers*  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  an  asso- 
ciate of  Mott  and  Hosack* 

In  1624  he  waa  made  one  of  the  editors,  (a  trorHtig 
editor,)  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences:  and  continued  a  liberal  osntributor  to  that 
respectable  periodical,  to  the  last  weeks  of  his  lifo. 

At  different  times  he  puMished  a  number  of  interesting 
and  eloquent  introductory  lectures. 

He  was  the  writer  of  several  elaborate  analytical  and 
critical  reviews,  in  the  Amedean  Quarterly. 

At  the  present  time^  actual  discoveries  in  anatomy  are 
no  more  to  be  expocted,  yet  Dr.  G.,  with  admirable  skill, 
revealed  many  new  eoanections  and  relations  of  certain 
parts,  and  described  them  in  a  volume  wliioh  ho  entitled 
Anatomical  Investigations. 

He  translated  and  publnhed  firom  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages,  a  variety  of  papers  and  distinct 
treatises;  severaiof  them  on  sulijocU  not  profoaeional,  as 
for  example,  Lavasseur's  Narrative  of  La  Fayette's  Visit 
US  the  United  States. 

Ho  wrote  critical  and  emendatory  notes  on  several  im- 
portant English  and  continental  works,  widch  the  book' 
sellers  of  this  country  were  about  to  publish. 

The  artide  of  Natural  History,  in  tlie  Encyclopedia 
Americana,  was  exdusively  eemfided  to  him,  and  his 
labours  upon  it  ended  only  with  his  Kfo. 

He  studied  the  Zook)ey  of  N.  America,  both  existing 
and  fossil,  and  fovoured  ns  with  an  interesting  and  ex- 
tended history  of  all  ite  own  quadrupeds,  embracing  a 
great  variety  of  new  observations. 

Such  were  the  labours  of  tbe  deceased,  during  the 
seven  years  that  he  resided  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  For  the  whole  of  that  period,  bis  lifo  was  one  of 
unmitigated  toil.  As  fiir  back  as  November,  1823,  he 
writes  to  his  firiend  Dr.  Best, 

^Whatever  you  may  think  of  my  long  continued 
silence,  it  has  been  unavoidably  produced  1^  the  inces- 
sant and  laborious  emptoymente  which  have  occupied  the 
whole  of  my  time." 

In  1884,  be  writes  to  another  fi'icnd — 

"■  My  time  has  been  very  much  occupied  in  the  various 
duties  which  devolve  on  me  here,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
neglect  my  ft'iends,  in  appearance,  because  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  bestow  the  necessary  attention  to  correspond- 
enoe.'* 

Affain,  in  1835,  he  saj^  to  the  same — 

**  It  b  needless  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  excessively  occu- 
pi^  and  shall  be  more  so  as  the  winter  approaches.** 

'  In  the  next  year  we  find  him  still  in  tlie  same  condi- 
tion— 

**  If  you  expect  news  at  my  hands,**  says  he  to  Dr. 
Best,  **  you  expect  in  vain.  My  lifo  is  one  monotonous 
round  of  incessant  toil  after  bread  and  fame,  that  *  certain 
portion  of  uncertain  paper.*  Of  my  success  in  the  bread 
making  way,  I  can,  thank  God,  speak  more  satisroctorilv, 
than  when  we  lost  met,  though  still  nothing  to  boast  of^** 

Again  in  the  same  year  he  writes— 

**  You  recolleet  how  much  and  how  bard  I  had  to 
work,  when  you  were  bere-^that  was  nothing  to  what  1 
have  to  do  now,  as  vigilance  and  labour  are  incessantly 
demanded,  not  only  to  gain  more  *  reputation,*  but  to  re- 
tain thfU  which  I  have  already  with  vast  toil  acquired.** 

In  the  following  year,  after  he  hod  removed  to  New 
York,  and  was  there  a  candidate  for  profossional  business, 
he  writes  to  the  same  fiiend — 

**  The  prospecto  of  our  college  are  fair  enough  at  pro- 
sent,  but  what  will  be  the  event,  cannot  be  told  until  the 
time  of  trial  arriv^es.  For  my  own  port,  I  am  not  a  little 
sick  of  the  lifo  such  a  business  occasions,  and  think  yon 
hr  better  oS,  in  a  situation,  where  you  can  acquire  a 
subsistence  and.fespect,  without  the  incessant  worry  and 
vexation  attendant  on  a  lifo  of  professional  ambition. 
For  my  own  part,  I  shall  lay  myself  as  much  out  for  the 
profession  os  I  can,  though  I  tear,  not  the  best  subject 
for  improvement  in  that  way.  My  situation  is  such,  that 
I  am  obliged  to  rely,  in  a  very  great  degree,  on  my  pen, 
and  that,  you  will  say,  produces  habits  very  little  com- 
patible with  the  introduction  of  one*s  self  into  practice, 
where  there  are  so  many  profossed  bowers,  scrapers,  and 
flatterers.** 

In  the  ensuing  winter  he  was  seized  with  the  disease 
of  the  lungs,  of  which  he  finally  died,  and  was  compelled 
to  suspend  his  lectures.  In  the  fiJlowing  January,  1829, 
he  speaks  to  the  same  gentleman,  of  his  situation  a|[id 
labours,  in  those  afifeetiiig  word&— 


**  My  excessive  exertion,  and  the  exposure  to  a  drcad- 
fiil  climate  destroyed  me.  My  lungs  became  diseased, 
and  last  winter,  I  was  threatened  wiu  so  rapid  a  decline 
as  to  foree  me  to  escape  from  the  climate  of  New  York, 
^  going  to  the  West  Indies.  The  months  of  February, 
March,  and  April,  my  wifo  and  I  spent  in  the  Danish 
Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  I  very  iiearly^rishcd  ft-om  > 
my  disease,  though  I  certainly  should  ha^  done  so  'in 
New  York.  On  my  return  to  Philadelphia,*  in  May.  f 
took  a  house  in  Germantown,  within  seven  miles  fi'om 
the  city,  where  I  have  since  resided.  During  the  warm 
weather  I  was  able  to  creep  about,  but  since  the  first  of 
the  fiill  have  been  confined  to  a  single  room.  My  health 
during  all  this  time  has  been  in  a  very  wre(ch<>d  state, 
and  my  eon»umplion  very  obvious  indeed,  for  I  wasted  to 
bones  and  lost  all  my  strength.  Until  the  lost  three 
weeks  past,  I  was  exceedingly  low,  unable  to  sit  up,  eat, 
or  perform  any  fimetion  advantageously.  Since  the  time 
mentioned  I  have  greatly  recovered  in  all  respects.  My 
courh  is  by  no  means  troublesome,  and  I  eat  and  sleep 
well  What  is  best  of  afi  is  that  I  have  never  had  hectic 
since  learing  New  York,  where  I  was  not  property  pre- 
%ribcd  for.  Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  I 
have  had  my  fimiily  to  support,  and  have  done  so  merely 
by  my  pen.  This  you  may  suppose  severe  enough  for 
one  in  my  condition,  nevertheless  necessity  is  a  ruthless 
master..  At  present,  that  I  am  comparatively  well,  my 
literary  occupations  finm  my  chief  pleasure,  and  all  the 
regret  I  experience  is,  that  my  strength  is  so  inadequate 
to  my  wishes.  Should  my  h^th  remain  as  it  is  now  I 
shall  do  very  well,  and  I  cannot  but  hope,  since  we  Iwve 
recently  pained  through  a  trmnendous  spell  of  cold  wea- 
ther, without  my  reodving  any  injury.  All  my  prospects 
as  a  public  teacher  of  anatomy  arc  utterly  destroyed,  as  I 
can  never  hope,  nor  would  I  venture  if  I  could,  again  to 
resume  my  labours.  My  success  promisM  to  iSs  very 
great,  but  U  has  pleased  God  that  I  should  move  in  »  dii*. 
lerent  direction.** 

In  tlie  following  year,  continuing  to  write  for  tlie  sup- 
port of  his  fiimily  till  the  last  monSi  of  his  existence,  ho 
was  taken  from  them,  and  in  him  they  lost  their  all. 
Twelve  years  of  unlakcring  industry,  that  hod  xarricd 
his  name  into  all  the  countries  where  science  is  culti- 
vated, had  not  enabled  him  to  accumulate  property  ;  and 
ended  by  consigning  him  to  the  grave,  ere  he  reached 
the  noon-day  of  lifo,  or  had  put  forth,  to  their  fiill  extent, 
the  vast  intellectual  powerS|With  which  he  was  endowed. 
In  all  this,  there  is  much  more  to  grieve  than  astoniiih 
us.  As  a  physician  and  surgeon.  Dr.  Godniaii*s  bui»I- 
ness  was  never  considerable.  '  At  the  very  beginning  of 
his  professional  career,  his  mind  took  a  difilbrent  direct 
tion.  No  human  heart  was  ever  imbued  with  a  deeper 
tliirst  for  knowledge,  or  warmed  with  a  nobler  love  of 
glory.  He  made  the  former  subservient  te  the  latter ;  but 
the  objecte  of  his  ambition  were  teaching  and  writing, 
not  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Perhaps,  indec<^,  he. 
adapted  the  aims  of  his  ambition  to  his  taste.  He  rcllsiied 
reading,  writing,  and  lecturing,  more  than  the  pi-aQtice 
of  medicine ;  and  sought  to  derive  firom  them,  that  enio- 
lument,  which,  in  this  country,  they  seldom  afibrd,  and 
wliieh  can  much  more  certainly  be  drawn  from  a  clo^e 
attention  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  profession.  Had 
he  possessed  a  patrimony,  this  course  would  have  been 
unexceptionable ;  without  such  a  reliance,  no  young  phy- 
sician should  neglect  the  means  of  acquiring  profl^onal 
business,  at  the  outset  of  his  career. 

Dr.  Godman  was,  without  doubt,  a  man  of  geniiw;  but 
he  was  not,  perhaps,  so  much  the  expositor,  as  the  ni&to- 
rian  of  nature.  Observing,  imaginative,  fluent,  and  gra- 
phical, he  abounded  less  in  deep  and  original  analysis 
than  vivid  and  accurate  delineations.  Thus  his  mind, 
like  that  of  Lucretius,  Darwin,  and  Good,  was  poetical 
and  philosopliical ;  aod  he  left  behind  him  several  ftigitive 
pieces,  written  chiefly  in  his  last  illness,  which  prove  that 
he  might  have  shone  as  the  poet  of  nature,  not  less  than 
her  historian,  had  circumstances  awakened  his  powers. 

He  possessed  uncommon  abilities  fi>r  dissection,  and 
was  accustomed,  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  to  disen- 
tangle the  structures  intended  for  exhibition  ;  Uius  show- 
ing their  oonnections  and  dependences,  while  he  de- 
scribed them  with  that  elearness,  animation,  and  elo- 
quence, which  only  can  render  the  study  of  anatomy  at- 
tractive. 

In  every  situation,  and  on  every  subject,  his  attention 
was  aotive  and  acute,  his  perceptions  rapid,  his  memory 
exccacfingly  retentive,  and  his  ratiocination  profound  and 
analytical 

For  languages,  he  had  both  taste  and  talente;  and, 
succeeded  m  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  greater 
number,  perhaps,  than  any  American  physician  who  had 
proooded  him. 
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The  qualities  of  his  heart  harmonised  with  those  of 
his  heacL  They  did  honour  to  the  profession,  and  in- 
spired confidence  wherever  he  went  To  pure  moral 
hahits,  and  incorruptible  honesty,  he  added  that  unsus- 
pecting frankni^  ajid  all  those  fine  and  glowing  sensi- 
bilities, which  at  once  excite  our  respect,  and  win  our 
affection. 

But  it  is  oblour  design  to  attempt  an  extended  delinea- 
tion of  his  character,  and  we  shall  close  an  article  already 
proUmged  fkr  beyond  our  original  intention,  with  his  own 
statement  of  his  opinions  and  hopes,  in  regai;d  to  that 
world  of  which  he  is  now  a  **  bright  inhabitant" 

In  his  last  letter  to  Dr.  Best,  who  followed  him  in  a 
few  months,  he  writes  :— 

^  It  gives  me  great  happiness  to  learn  that  you  have 
been  taught,  as  well  as  myself,  to  fly  to  the  Rock  of 
Ages  fi>r  shelter  .against  tlie  afflictions  of  this  life,  and 
for  hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  But  for  the  hopes  afforded 
me,  by  an  humble  reliance  on  the  all-sufficient  atonement 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  I  should  have  been  the  most 
wretched  of  men.  But  I  trust,  that  the  afflictions  I  have 
endured  have  been  sanctified  to  my  awakening,  'and  to 
the  regeneration  of  my  heart  and  life.  May  we,  my -dear 
firiend,  persist  to  cling  to  the  onl^  sure  support  against 
all  that  IS  evil  in  life,  and  all  that  is  fearful  m  death." 

Thus  fell  from  the  firmament  of  the  American  profes- 
sion, before  he  had  reached  his  meridian  splendour,,  one 
of  the  brightest  stars  which  have  yet  risen  above  its  hori- 
aon ;  but  ne  was  one  only,  and,  we  may  hope,  that  his 
own  example  will  contribute  to  place  some  other  in  the 
oonstellatioii. 

RAMBLES  OF  A  NATURALIST. 

The  following  interesting  sketches  appeared  first  in 
**  The  Friend,'*  a  weekly  periodical  of  this  city.  As  few 
of  our  subscribers  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
work,  we  think  the  Rambles  will  furnish  a  pleasing  di- 
versity in  the  columns  of  the  ^  Library,"  and  supply  to 
our  young  readers  especially,, some  interesting  instruc- 
tion, while  they  afibrd  useful  suggestions  for  a  farther 
prosecution  of  tlie  healthful  and  delightfbl  study.  Few, 
we  believe,  will  finish  their  perusal  without  regretting 
that  death  frustrated  tlie  original  intention  of  the  amia- 
ble and  gifled  author,  to  extend  the  series  sufficiency  to 
form  a  volume.  Dr.  Grodraan  died  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1830,  deeply  regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances, 
who  will  long  hold  him  in  affectionate  remembrance. 

It  is  very  gratiQring  to  have  an  opportunity  of  redeem- 
ing **  gems  so  rich  and  rare,"  &om.  comparative  obscu- 
rity, and  giving  them  at  once  an  extensive  circulation, 
and  a  merited  and  abiding  celebrity. 


precincts.  Qn  entering  the  lane  flrom  the  Ridge  road,  I 
observed  a  gentle  elevation  of  the  turf  beneath  £he  lower 
rails  of  the  fence,  which  appeared  to  be  uninterruptedly 
continuous;  and  when  I  had  cut  through  the  verdant 
roof  with  my  knife,  it  proved  to  be  a  regularly  arched 
gallery  or  subterranean  road,  along  which  uie  inhabitants 
could  securely  travel  at  all  hours  without  foar  of  discovery. 
The  sides  and  bottom  of  this  arched  way  were  smooth 
and  clean,  as  if  much  used ;  and  the  raised  superior  por- 
tion had  long  been  firmly  consolidated  by  the  grass  roots, 
intermixed  with  tenacious  day.  At  irregular  and  fre- 
quently distant  intervals,  a  side  path  diverged  into  the 
neighbouring  fields,  and  by  its  superficial  situation,  irre- 
gularity, and  frequent  openings,  showed  that  its  purpose 


Under  the  end  of  a  stone  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
sometbhig  was  floating  in  the  pure  current,  which  at 
first  seemed  like  tb^  tail  of  a  fish,  and  being  desirous  to 
obtain  a  better  view,  I  gently  raised  the  stone  on  its 
edge,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  very  beautiful  sight  The 
object  first  observed  was  the  tail  of  a  beautiful  salaman- 
der, whose  sides  were  qf  a  pale  straw  colour,  flecked 
with  circlets  of  the  richest  crimson.  Its  long  lizard  like 
body  seemed  to  be  semitransparent,  and  its  slender  limbs 
appeared  like  mere  productions  of  the  skin.  Not  &r  dis- 
tant, and  near  where  the  upper  end  of  the  stone  had  been« 
lay  crouched,  as  if  asleep,  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
floured  fro^s  I  had  ever  beheld.  Its  body  was  slender 
compared  with  most  frogs,  and  its  skin  covered  with 


was  temporary,  or  had  been  only  opened  for  the  sake  of  stripes  of  bright  reddish  brown  and  graybh  green,  in 


NO.  I. 

From  early  youth  devoted  to  the  study  of  nature,  it 
has  always  been  my  habit  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
of  increasing  my  knowledge  and  pleasures  by  actual  ob- 
servation, and  have  ever  found  ample  means  of  gratifying 
this  disposition,  wherever  my  place  has  been  ulotted  by 
Providence.  When  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  it  was 
sufficient  to  go  a  few  steps  from  the  door  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  numerous  interesting  objects ;  when  a  resident 
of  tli6  crowded  city,  a  healthful  walk  of  half  an  hour 
placed  me  where  my  fiivourite  enjoyment  was  offered  in 
abundance ;  and  now,  when  no  longer  able  to  seek  in 
fields  and  woods  and  running  streams  for  that  knowledge 
which  cannot  readily  be  elsewhere  obtained,  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  former  rambles  is  productive  of  a  satisfiiction, 
which  past  pleasures  but  seldom  bestow.  Perhaps  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  my  studies  were  pur- 
sued, may  prove  interesting  to.  those  who  love  the  works 
•T  nature,  and  may  not  be  aware  how  great  a  field  for 
original  observation  b  within  their  reach,  or  how  vast  a 
variety  of  instractivs  objects  are  easily  acoessiUe,  even 
to  the  occupants  of  a  bustling  metropolis.  To  me  it  will 
be  a  source  of  great  delight  to  spread  these  resources  be- 
fore  the  reader,  and  enable  him  so  cheaply  to  participate 
in  the  pleasures  I  have  enjoyed,  as  well  as  place  him  in 
the  way  of  enlarging  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  by 
communicatiiw  the  results  of  his  original  observations. 

One  of  my  nvourite  walks  was  through  Tumer*s  lane, 
near  Philadelphia,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mik 
long,  and  net  much  wider  than  an  ordinary  street,  being 
closely  fenced  in  on  both  ndos ;  yet  my  reader  may  feel 

surprised  when  informed  that  I  found  ample  employment  ovui.  v^j«v.  ^.^  >/...j  ^  ^^..  »w^»»...v».^ ^^  ^.,^^- 

for  all  my  leisure,  during  six  weeks,  within  and  about  its  ling,  he  was  speedily  permitted  to  return  to  it  in  peace. 


procuring  food.  Occasionally  I  found  a  little  gallery  di- 
verging &om  the  main  route  beneath  the  fence,  towards 
the  road,  and  finally  opening  on  the  grass,  as  if  the  in- 
mate had  come  out  in  the  morning  to  breathe  the  early 
air,  or  to  drink  of  the  crystal  dew  which  daily  gemmed 
the  close  cropped  verdure.  How  I  longed  to  detect  the 
animal  which  tenanted  these  galleries,  in  the  performance 
of  his  labours !  Farther  on,  upon  the  top  of  a  high  bank, 
which  prevented  the  pathway  from  continuing  near  the 
fence,  appeared  another  evidence  of  the  industry  of  my 
yet  unknown  miner.  Half  a  dozen  hillo<^s  of  loose,  a- 
most  pulverised  earth  were  thrown  up,  at  irregular  dis- 
tances, communicating  with  the  main  gallery  by  side 
passages.  Opening  one  of  these  carefully,  it  appeared  to 
differ  little  from  the  common  gallery  in  size,  but  it  was 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  wl^re  the  loose  earth  came 
fi-om,  nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  tell,  since  I  never  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  those  hillocks,  and  conjectures 
are  forbidden,  whore  nothing  but  observation  is  requisite 
to  the  decision.  My  farth^  progress  was  now  inter, 
rupted  by  a  delightful  brook  whic£  sparkled  across  the 
road  over  a  clear  sandy  bed ;  and  here  my  little  galleries 
turned  into  the  field,  coursing  along  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance  from  the  stream.  I  crept  through  the  fence  into 
the  meadow  on  the  west  side,  intending  to  discover,  if  pes- 
sible,  the  animal  whose  works  had  first  fixed  my  attention, 
but  as  I  approached  the  bank  of  the  rivulet  something 
suddenly  retreated  towards  the  grass,  seeming  to  vanish 
almost  unaccountably  from  sight.  Very  carefully  ex- 
amining the  point  at  which  it  disappeared,  I  found  the 
entrance  of  another  gallery  or  burrow,  but  bf  yery  dif- 
ferent construction  firom  that  first  observed.  This  new 
one  was  formed  in  the  grass,  near  and  among  whose 
roots  and  lower  stems  a  small  but  regular  covered  way 
was  practised.  Endless,  however,  would  have  been  the 
attempt  to  follow  this,  as  it  opened  in  various  directions, 
and  ran  irregularly  into  the  neld,  and  towards  the  brook, 
by  a  great  variety  of  passages.  It  evidently  belonged  to 
an  animal  totally  different  from  the  owner  of  the  subter- 
ranean passage,  as  I  subsequently  discovered,  and  may 
hereafter  relate.  Tired  of  my  unavailing  pursuit,  I  now 
returned  to  the  little  brook,  and  seating  myself  on  a 
stone,  remained  for  some  time  unconsciously  gazing  on 
the  fluid  which  gushed  along  in  unsullied  brightness  over 
its  pebbly  bed.  Opposite  to  my  seal,  was  an  irregular 
hole  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  into  whicli,  in  an  idle 
mood,  I  pushed  a  small  pebble  with  the  end  of  my  stick. 
What  was  my  surprise,  in  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  to 
observe  the  water  in  this  hole  in  motion,  and  the  pebble 
I  had  pushed  into  it  gently  approaching  the  surfeoe. 
Such  was  the  fact;  the  hole  was  the  dwelhng  of  a  stout 
little  crayfish  or  fresh  water  lobster,  who  did  not  choose 
to  be  incommoded  by  the  pebble,  though  doubtless  he  at- 
tributed its  sudden  arrival  to  the  usud  accidents  of  the 
stream,  and  not  to  my  thoughtless  movements.  He  had 
thrust  his  broad  lobster-like  claws  under  the  stone,  and 
then  drawn  them  near  to  his  mouth;  thus  making  a  kind 
of  shelf;  and  as  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  hole,  lie  sud- 
denly  extended  his  daws,  and  rejectee^  the  incumbrance 
fi'om  the  lower  side,  or  down  stream.  Delighted  to  have 
found  a  living  object  with  whose  habits  I  was  unac- 
quainted, I  should  have  repeated  my  experiment,  but  the 
crayfish  presently  retume<]  with  what  might  be  called  an 
armful  of  rubbisn,  and  threw  it  over  the  side  of  his  cell, 
and  down  the  stream  asZ  before.  Having  watched  him 
for  some  time  while  thus  engaged,  my  attention  was 
caught  by  the  considerable  number  of  similar  holes  along 
the  margin  and  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  One  of  these 
I  exfdored  with  a  small  rod,  and  found  it  to  be  eight  or 
ten  hiches  deep,  and  widened  below  into  a  considerable 
chamber,  in  which  the  little  lobster  found  a  comfortable 
abode.  Like  all  of  his  tribe,  the  crayfish  makes  con- 
siderablo  opposition  to  being  removed  from  his  dwelling, 
and  bit  smartly  at  the  stick  with  his  claws :  as  my  pre- 
sent  object  was  only  to  gain  acquaintance  with  his  dwell 


such  a  roanner  as  to  recall  the  beautifm  markings  of  the 
tiger's  hide;  and  since  the  *ime  alluded  to,  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Tigrina  from  Leconte,  its  first  scientific  de^ 
scriber.    How  long  I  sliould  have  been  content  to  gaze 
at  these  beautiful  animals,  as  thev  by  basking  in  the 
living  water,  I  know  not,  had  not  the  intense  heat  made 
me  reel  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  shade.    It  was  now 
past  12  o'clock,  I  began  to  retrace  my  steps  towards  tho 
city ;  and  without  any  particular  object  moved  along  by 
the  little  galleries  exammed  in  the  morning.    I  had  ad- 
vanced but  a  short  distance,  when  I  found  the  last  place 
where  I  had  broken  open  the  gallery  was  repairtd.  The 
earth  was  perfectly  fresh,  and  I  had  lost  the  chance  of 
discovering  the  miner,  while  watching  my  new  aoqnaint- 
ances  in  the  stream.  Hurrying  onward,  the  same  dream- 
stance  uniformly  presented ;  the  injuries  were  all  effici- 
ently repaired,  and  had  evidently  been  very  recently 
completed.    Hero  was  one  point  gained;  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  these  galleries  were  still  inhabited,  and  I 
hoped  soon  to  become  acquainted  with  the  inmates.   But 
at  this  time,  it  appeared  mutless  to  delay  longer,  and  I 
returned  home,  filled  with  anticipations  of  pleasure  from 
the  success  of  my  future  researches.  These  I  shall  rdaie 
on  another  occasion,  if  such  narrations  as  the  present  be 
thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  presentatioa 
to  the  reader. 


NO.  II. 

On  the  da^  following  my  first  related  excursion,  I 
started  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  rowarded  by  ooe 
sight,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained, 
well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep* 
There  may  be  persons  who  will  smile  contemptaouslj' 
at  the  idea  of  a  man^B  being  delighted  with  su^  trifles; 
nevertheless,  we  are  not  inclined  to  envy  such  as  dis- 
esteem  the  pure  gratification  afforded  by  these  simpik 
and  easily  accessible  pleasures.    As  I  crossed  an  open 
lot  on  my  way  to  the  lane,  a  succession  of  gossamer  spi- 
der webs,  lightly  suspended  from  various  weeds  and 
small  shrubs,  attracted  my  attention.    The  dew  whiofa 
had  formed  during  the  night  was  condensed  upon  this 
delicate  lace,  in  globules  of  most  resplendent  brilUanof^ 
whose  clear  lustre  pleased  while  it  dazzled  the  sight.  In 
comparison  with  the  immaculate  purity  of  these  dew- 
drops,  which  reflected  and  refracted  the  morning  light 
in  beautiful  rays  as  the  gossamer  webs  trombled  in  tne 
breeze,  how  poor  would  appear  the  most  invaluable  Es- 
monds that  were  ever  obtained  irom  Golconda  or  &azilt 
How  rich  would  any  monarch  be  that  could  boast  ihe 
possession  of  one  such,  as  here  glittered  in  thousands  ea 
every  herb  and  spray !  They  aro  exhaled  in  an  bofur  or 
two  and  lost,  yet  they  are  aunost  daily  offered  to  the  de> 
lighted  contemplation  of  the  real  lover  of  nature,  who  is 
ever  happy  to  witness  tlie  beneficence  of  the  great  Croa- 
tor,  not  less  displiured.in  trivial  circumstances,  than  ths 
most  wonderfm  of  his  works. 

No  particular  change  was  discoverable  in  the  works 
of  my  little  miners,  except  that  all  the  pUces  winch  had 
been  a  second  time  broken  down  wero  again  repux^ 
showing  that  the  animal  had  passed  between  the  txmct 
of  my  visit;  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  ot^ci  wc 
how  the  ropair  was  effected.    It  appeared,  wlien  the  ani- 
mal arrived  at  the  spot  broken  open  or  exposed  to  ths 
air,  that  it  changed  ite  direction  sufficiently  downwmrds 
to  raise  enough  of  earth  from  the  lower  surfece  to  fill  np 
the  opening;  this  of  course  slightly  altered  the  dii>eicti(Dii 
of  the  gallery  at  this  point,  and  though  the  earth  throws^ 
up  was  quite  pulverulent,  it  was  so  nlcdy  archod  as  %0 
retain  ite  place,  and  soon  became  ooosolidated.     Havin|C 
broken  open  a  gallery  whete  the  turf  was  very  dose,  im3 
the  soil  tenacious,  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  direction  o^ 
the  chamber  somewhat  changed ;  on  digging  farther  -witi^ 
my  clasp  knife,  I  found  a  very  beautiful  cdTexcavated  i^ 
very  tough  clay,  deeper  than  the  common  level  of  tb^ 
gallery  and  towards  one  side«    This  little  lodging.! 
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would  probably  have  held  a  amaU  melon,  and  was  nioely 
arched  all  roond.  It  was  perfectly  clear,  and  quite 
amooth,  as  if  much  used;  to  examine  it  fiiUy,  I  waa 
obliged  to  open  it  completely.  (The  next  day,  it  was 
repboed  by  another,  made  a  nttle  ferther  to  one  sidoi  ez- 
aetly  of  the  «ame  kind;  it  was  replaced  a  second  time, 
hot  when  broken  up  a  third  time,  it  was  left  in  mins.) 
As  twelve  o'clock  approached,  my  solicitude  to  disoove* 
the  little  miner  incr^iBed  to  a  considerable  decree ;  pre- 
wraB  obsereation  led  me  to  beliere  that  about  that  tmie 
hii  pnaanoe  was  to  be  expected.  I  had  trodden  down 
the  gaUeiy  for  some  inches  in  a  convenient  place,  and 
stood  ckise  by,  in  Tigilant  expectation.  My  wishes  ¥rere 
speedily  gratified ;  in  a  short  time  the  flattened  gallery 
began  at  one  end  to  be  raised  to  its  former  convexity, 
and  the  animal  rapidly  advanced.  With  a  beating  heart, 
I  tfamst  the  knife  blade  down  by  the  side  of  the  rising 
earth,  and  qnickly  turned  it  over  to  one  side,  throwing 
my  prize  fririy  into  the  sun-shine.  For  an  instant,  be 
seemed  motionless  from  surprise,  when  I  caught  and  im- 


prisoned  him  in  my  hat    It  would  be  vain  ibr  me  to  at- 
tempt a  deseriplioci  of  my  (Measure  in  having  thus  sue 
ceeded,  small  as  was  my  conquest  I  was  delighted  with 
the  beauty  of  my  captive^s  fur ;  with  the  admirable  adap- 
tation  of  his  diggers  or  broad  roee-tinted  hands;  the 
wonderful  sfrengSi  of  his  ferelimbs,  and  the  peculiar 
•QftaUeness  of  hb  head  and  neck  to  the  kind  of  life  the 
Author  of  nature  had  designed  him  fer.  It  was  the  shrew- 
mole,  or  scolops  eanaddmSf  whose  history  and  peculiari- 
ties of  structure  are  minutely  related  in  the  Ist  volume 
of  Godman^a  American  Natural  History.    All  my  re- 
searches  nerer  enabtod  me  to  ^scover  a  nest,  female  or 
one  of  this  speam.  All  1  ever  caught  were  males, 
this  most  probaUy  was  a  mere  accident    The 
ig  of  the  scalops  is  nearly  all  that  is  wanting  to 
renckr  our  knowledge  of  it  complete. 

Tins  Uttlo  anima/  has  eyes,  though  they  are  not  dis- 
coverablfi  during  its  hving  condition,  nor  are  they  of  any 
use  to  it  above  ground,  ui  running  round  a  room,  (until 
it  had  perfectly  learned  where  all  we  obstacles  stood,)  it 
wonid  unifbrmJy  strike  hard  against  them  with  its  snout, 
and  then  turn.  It  appeared  t6  me  as  singular  that  a 
creature  which  fed  upon  living  earth  worms  with  all  the 
greediness  of  a  pig,  would  not  destroy  the  larve  or  mag- 
gots of  the  flesh  fly.  A  shrew-mole  lived  for  many  weeks 
in  ray  study,  and  made  use  of  a  gun  case,  iuto  which  he 
squnaed  himself  as  a  borrow.  Frequently  he  would 
carry  the  meat  he  was  fed  with  faito  his  retreat ;  and  ^ 
it  waa  warm  weather,  the  flies  deposited  their  eggs  m 
the  same  place.  An  offensive  odour  led  me  to  discover 
this  drcumstanoe,  and  I  found  a  number  of  lar^^e  larve 
over  which  the  shrew-mole  passed  without  paying  them 
any  attention:  nor  would  he,  when  hungry,  accept  of 
maih.  ibod,  though  nothing  could  exceed  the  eager  baste 
w\&k  whicfa  he  setted  and  munched  earth  worms.  Oflen 
when  engaged  in  observing  him  thus  employed,  have  I 
tboaght  of  the  stories  told  me,  when  a  boy,  of  the  man- 
ner in  whidi  snakes  were  destroyed  by  swine ;  his  vora- 
city jeaStf  exciting  a  recollection  of  one  of  these  animals, 
and  die  poor  worms  writhing  and  twining  about  his  jaws 
answering  fer  the  snakes,  u  would  be  tedious  were  I  to 
rdnte  all  my  rambles  undertaken  with  a  view  to  gain  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  this  creature,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and   late   in   the   evening,  before  daylight. 


AjDonsf  other  objects  which  served  as  an  unfailing 
sooree  of  amusement,  when. resting  flrom  the  fatigue  ^ 
my  walks,  was  the  little  inhabitant  of  the  brook,  called 
the  gywmuM  aststor.    These  merry  swimmers  occupied 
ewery  StUe  mmay  pool  in  the  stream,  apparently  alto- 
gether engaged  in  sport    A  circumstance  connected 
with   these  insects,  gives  them  additional  interest  to  a 
<^ose  ofaKerver;  tliey  are  allied  by  their  structure  and 
nfitare  to  those  nauseous  vermin,  the  cimices  (or  bed- 
baigs:)    An  of  which,  whether  found  infesting  fruits  or 
cmr  dsrmitories,  are  distinguished   by  their  disjirusiing 
odosr.    Bsi  their  distant  relatives,  called  by  the  boys 
the  wmUr-miUket  and  oppU  Bmellera^  the  gyrinus  natator 
above  allivU  to,  has  a  delightful  smell,  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  the  tidiest,  mellowest  apple.    Tbia  peculiarly 
ptemaaat  smefl  frequently  causes  the  idler  many  unavail- 
ing' eflbrts  to  secure  some  of  these  creatures,  whose  ac- 
tivity in  water  renders  their  pursuit  very.difiicult,  though 
by  no  means  so  much  so  as  that  of  some  of  the  long 
k»<ed  water  spiders  which  walk  the  waters  dry  shod, 
a^  evade  the  grasp  with  surprising  ease  and  celerity. 
What  purposes  either  of  these  racers  serve  in  the  groat 
economy  of  nature,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and 
win  scarcely  be  determined  until  our  store  of  facts  is  far 
more  extensive  than  at  present    Other  and  still  more 
remaxkable  inhalata^ts  of  the  brodc,  at  the  same  time. 


came  within  my  notice,  and  afforded  much  gratification 
in  the  observation  of  their  habits. 


NO.  III. 

In  moving  along  the  borders  of  the  stream,  we  may 
observe,  where  the  sand  or  tnud  is  fine  and  settled,  a  sort 
of  «iark  or  Cutting,  as  if  an  edged  instrument  had  been 
drawn  along,  so  as  to  leave  behind  it  a  track  or  groove. 
At  one  end  of  this  line,  by  digging  a  iittle  into  the  mud 
with  the  hand,  y^u  will  generaUy  discover  a  ihell  of  con- 
siderable size,  which  is  tenanted  by  a  molluscous  animal 
of  singular  construction.  On  some  occasions,  when  the 
mud  is  washed  off  fit>m  the  shell,  you  will  be  deUghted 
to  observe  the  beautifully  regular  dark  lines  with  which 
its  greenish  smooth  surface  is  marked.  Other  species 
are  found  in  the  same  situations,  which,  externally,  are 
rough  and  inelegant,  but  within  are  ornamented  to  a 
most  admirable  degree,  presenting  a  smooth  surface  of 
the  richest  pink,  crimson,  or  purple,  to  which  we  have 
nothing  of  equal  elegance  to  compare  it  If  the  mere 
shells  of  these  creatures  be  thus  splendid,  what  shall  we 
say  of  their  internal  structure,  which,  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  offers  a  succession  of  wonders  ?  The 
beautiful  apparatus  for  respiration,  fermcd  of  a  network 
regularly  arranged,  of  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  tex- 
ture ;  the  foot,  or  organ  by  which  the  shell  is  moved  for- 
ward  through  the  mud  or  water,  composed  of  on  expanded 
spongy  extJt;mity,  capable  of  assuming  various  figures  to 
suit  particular  purposes,  and  governed  by  several  strong 
muscles  that  move  it  in  difi^rent  directions ;  the  ovaries, 
filled  with  myriads,  not  of  e^gs,  but  of  perfect  shells,  or 
complete  little  animals,  wbi<m,  though  not  larger  than 
the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  yet  when  examined  by  the  mi- 
croscope,  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  conformation  that 
belong  to  the  parent;  the  mouth,  embraced  by  the  nervous 
ganglion,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  animal*s  brain ; 
the  stomach,  surrounded  b^  the  various  processes  of  the 
liver,  and  the  strongly  actmg,  but  transparent  heart,  all 
excite  admiration  and  grati^  our  curiosi^.  The  puzzling 
question  often  presents  itself  to  the  enquirer,  why  so  much 
elaborateness  of  construction,  and  such  exquisite  orna- 
ment as  are  common  to  most  of  these  creatures,  should 
be  bestowed  7  Destined  to  pass  their  lives  in  and  under 
the  mud,  possessed  of  no  sense  that  we  are  acquainted 
with,  except  that  of  touch,  what  purpose  can  ornament 
servo  in  tliera  7  However  much  of  vanity  there  may  be 
in  asking  the  question,  there  is  no  answer  to  be  offered. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  individuals  hove  any  power 
of  admiring  each  other,  and  we  know  that  the  foot  is  the 
only  part  they  protrude  fh>m  their  shell,  and  that  the  in- 
side  of  the  shell  b  covered  by  the  membrane  called  the 
mantle.  Simibir  remarks  may  be  made  relative  to  conch- 
ology  at  large:  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  forms, 
colours  and  ornaments  are  lavished  upon  ^nera  and  spe- 
cies which  exist  only  at  immense  depths  in  the  ocean,*  or 
buried  in  the  mud ;  nor  can  any  one  form  a  satisfactory 
idea  of  the  object  the  great  Author  of  nature  had  in  view, 
in  thus  profusiBly  beautifying  creatures  occupying  so  low 
a  place  m  the  scale  of  creation. 

European  naturalists  have  hitherto  fallen  into  the 
strangest  absurdities  concerning  the  motion  of  the  bi- 
valved  shells,  which  five  minutes'  observation  of  nature 
would  have  served  them  to  corroet  Thus  they  describe 
the  upper  part  of  the  shell  as  the  lower,  and  the  hind  part 
as  the  front,  and  speak  of  them  as  moving  along  on  their 
rounded  convex  surface,  like  a  boat  on  its  keel;  instead 
of  advancing  with  the  edges  or  open  part  of  the  shell  to- 
wards the  eiurth.  All  these  mistakes  hove  been  corrected, 
and  the  true  mode  of  progrrasion  indicated  from  actual 
observation,  by  our  fellow  dtizen,  Isaac  Lea,  whose  re- 
cently  published  communications  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  their 
author,  who  is  a  naturalist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

As  I  wandered  slowly  along  the  borders  of  the  run, 
towards  a  little  wood,  my  attention  was  caught  by  a  con- 
siderable coHectiun  oC  stiells  lying  near  an  old  stump. 
Many  of  tlief^e  appeared  to  have  b^en  recently  emptied 
of  their  contents,  and  others  seemed  to  have  long  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  weather.  On  most  of  them,  at  the 
thinnest  part  of  the  ed^,  a  peculiar  kind  of  fracture  was 
obvioufl,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  work  of  an  animal. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  locality  showed  the  foot- 
steps of  a^^druped  which  I  readily  believed  to  be  the 
muskratf^^Bbspecially  as  upon  examining  the  adjacent 
banks  no^^Ks  traces  of  burrows  were  discoverable.  It 
is  not  a  h^i^Bigular  that  this  animal,  unlike  all  others 
of  the  larger  gTiawers,  as  the  beaver,  Sec.  appears  to  in- 
crease instead  of  diminishing  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. Wlicther  it  is  that  the  dams  and  other  works 
thrown  up  by  men,  afford  more  favourable  situations  for 


their  multiplication,  or  their  favourite  food  is  found  in 
greater  abundance,  they  certainly  are  quite  as  numerous 
now,  if  not  more  so,  than  when  the  country  was  first  dis- 
coyered,  and  are  to  be  found  at  this  time  almost  within 
the  limits  of  the  city.  By  the  construction  of  thdr  teeth, 
as  wen  as  all  the  parts  or  the  body,  they  are  closely  allied 
to  the  rat  kind ;  though  in  size  and  some  peculiarities  of 
habit,  they  more  closely  approximate  the  beaver.  They 
resemble  the  rat  espedally,  in  not  being  exclusively 
herbivorous,  as  is  shown  by  their  feeding  on  the  nniones 
or  muscles  above  mentioned.  To  obtain  this  food,  re- 
quires  no  small  exertion  of  their  strength ;  and  they  ac 
oomplish  it  by  introdudng  the  daws  of  their  fore-paws 
between  the  two  edges  of  the  shdl,  and  tearing  it  open 
by  main  force.  Whoever  has  tried  to  force  open  one  of 
these  shells,  containing  a  living  animal,  may  ferm  an 
idea  of  the  effort  made  by  the  muskrat:— -the  strength  of 
a  strong  man  would  be  requisite  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sult in  the  same  way. 

The  burrows  of  muskrats  are  very  extensive,  and  con- 
sequently injurious  to  dykes  and  dams,  meadow  banks, 
&C.  The  entrance  is  always  under  water,  and  thence 
sloping  upwards  above  the  level  of  the  water,  so  that  the 
muskrat  has  to  dive  in  going  in  and  out  These  crea- 
tures axe  exceUent  divers  and  swimmers,  and  being  noc- 
tumal  are  rarely  seen  unless  by  those  who  watch  for 
them  at  night  Sometimes  we  alarm  one  near  the  mouth 
of  the  den,  and  he  darts  away  across  the  water,  near  the 
bottom,  marking  his  course  by  a  turbid  streak  in  the 
stream :  occasionally  we  are'  made  aware  of  the  passage 
of  one  to  some  distance  down  the  current  in  the  same 
way;  but  in  both  cases  the  action  is  so  rapidly  performed, 
that  we  should  scarcely  imagine  what  was  the  cause,  if 
not  previously  infermed.  Except  by  burrowing  into  and 
spoiling  the  banks,  they  are  not  productive  of  much  evil, 
their  food  consisting  principally  of  the  roots  of  aquatic 
plants,  in  addition  to  the  shdMsh.  The  musky  odour,  which 
gives  rise  to  their  common  name,  is  caused  by  glandular, 
organs  placed  near  the  tail,  filled  with  a  viscid  and  power- 
funy  musky  fluid,  whose  uses  wo  know  but  little  of, 
though  it  is  thought  to  be  intended  as  a  guide  by  which 
these  creatures  may  discover  each  other.  This  inference 
is  strengthened  by  finding  some  such  contrivance  in  dif- 
ferent races  of  animals,  in  various  modifications.  A 
great  number  carry  it  in  pouches  similar  to  those  just 
mentioned.  Some,  as  the  musk  animal,  have  the  pouch 
under  the  belly ;  the  shrew  has  the  glands  on  flie  side ; 
the  camel  on  the  back  of  the  neck;  the  crocodile  under 
the  throat,  &.C  At  least  no  other  use  has  ever  been  as- 
signed for  this  apparatus ;  and  in  all  creatures  possess- , 
ing  it,  the  arrangement  seems  to  be  adapted  peculiariy 
to  the  habits  of  me  animals.  The  crocodile,  fer  instance, 
generally  approaches  the  shore  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
apply  thie  neck  and  throat  to  tbe  soil,  while  the  hinder 
port  of  the  body  is  under  water.  The  glands  under  the 
throat  leave  the  traces  of  his  presence,  therefore,  with 
ease,  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  shore.  The  glan- 
dular apparatus  on  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  male  ca- 
mel, seems  to  have  reference  to  the  general  elevation  of 
the  dfiictory  organs  of  the  female;  and  the  dorsal  glnnd 
of  the  peccary,  no  doubt  has  some  similar  relation  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  race. 

The  value  of  the  fur  of  the  muskrat  causes  many  of 
them  to  be  destroyed,  which  is  easily  enough  effected  by 
means  of  a  trap.  This  is  a  simple  box,  fermed  of  rough 
boards  nailed  tog^ether,  about  three  feet  long,  havin&r  an 
iron  door,  made  of  pointed  bars,  opening  inttardt,  at  both 
ends  of  the  box.  This  trap  is  placed  with  the  end  oppo- 
site to  the  entrance  of  a  burrow  observed  during  the  day 
time.  In  the  night  when  the  muskrat  sallies  forth,  he 
enters  the  box,  instead  nf  passing  into  the  open  air,  and 
is  drowned,  as  the  box  is  quite  fiucd  with  water.  If  the 
traps  be  visited  and  emptied  during  the  night,  two  may 
be  caught  in  each  trap,  as  muskrats  from  other  burrows 
may  come  to  visit  those  where  the  traps  are  placed,  and 
thus  one  be  taken  going  in  as  well  as  on  coming  out. 
These  animals  are  frequently  very  fat,  and  their  flesh 
has  a  very  wholesome  appearance,  and  would  probably 
prove  good  food.  The  musky  odour,  however,  prejudices 
strongly  against  its  use  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  flesh 
is  raiik,  as  the  muscles  it  feeds  on  are  nauseous  and  bit- 
ter, and  the  roots  which  supply  the  rest  of  its  food  are 
generally  unpleasant  and  acrid.  Still  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  partake  of  its  flesh  in  case  of  necessity,  espe- 
cially  if  of  a  young  animal,  from  which  the  musk  bag 
had  been  removed  immediately  after  it  was  killed. 

In  this  vidnity,  the  muskrat  does  not  build  hiipsdf  a 
house  for  the  winter,  as  our  fields  and  dykes  are  too  often 
risited.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  cxt^'n- 
sivc  marshes  exist,  and  muskrats  arc  abundant,  thry 
build  very  snag  and  substantial  houses,  quite  as  service- 
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able  and  ingfenious  as  Uioee  of  the  beaver.  They  do  not 
dam  the  water  as  the  beaver,  nor  cut  brandies  of  trees 
to  serve  for  the  walls  of  their  dwellings.  They  make  it 
of  mud  and  rushcst  raising  a  cone  two  or  three  feet  high, 
having  the  entrance  on  the  south  side  under  water. 
About  the  year  1804, 1  saw  several  of  them  in  Worrell's 
marsh,  near  Chestcrtown,  Maryland,  which  were  pointod 
out  to  mc  by  an  old  black  man  who  made  his  living  prin- 
ei(Ni]]y  by  trapping  these  animals,  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins.  A  few  years  since  I  visited  the  marshes,  near  the 
mouth  of  Magerthy  river  in  Maryland,  where  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  resident,  that  the  m\iskrats  still  built  regu. 
hirly  every  winter.  Perhaps  these  quadrupeds  are  as 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  as  elsewhere, 
as  I  have  never  examined  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  dyked 
meadow,  or  milldam,  hereabout,  without  seeing  traces  of 
vast  numbers.  Along  all  the  water  courses  and  meadows 
in  Jersey,  opposite  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  meadows  of 
the  neck,  bdow  the  navjr  yard,  there  must  be  large  num- 
bers of  muskrats.  Considering  the  value  of  the  ibr,  and 
the  ease  and  trifling  expense  at  which  they  might  be 
caught,  we  have  oflen  felt  surprised  that  more  of  them 
are  not  taken,  especially  as  we  have  so  many  poor  men 
complaining  of  wanting  something  to  do.  By  thinning 
the  number  of  muskrats,  a  positive  benefit  would  be  con- 
ferred on  the  &rmers  and  furriers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
profits  to  the  individuaL 

NO.  IV. 

Mv  next  visit  to  my  old  hunting  ground,  the  lane  and 
brook,  happened  on  a  day  in  the  mrst  hay  harvest,  when 
the  verdant  sward  of  the  meadows  was  rapidly  sinking 
before  the  keen  edged  scythes  swung  by  vigorous  mowers, 
l^his  unexpected  circumstance  afforded  me  considerable 
pleasure,  for  it  promised  me  a  freer  scope  to  my  wander- 
mgs,  and  might  also  enable  me  to  ascertain  various  par- 
ticulars, concerning  which  mjr  curiosity  had  long  been 
awakened.  Nor  was  this  promise  unattended  by  fruition 
of  my  wishes.  The  reader  may  recollect,  that,  in  my 
first  walk,  a  neat  burrow  in  the  j^ass,  above  ground,  was 
observed,  without  my  knowing  its  author.  The  advance 
of  the  mowers  explained  this  satisfactorily,  for  in  cutting 
the  long  grass,  they  exposed  several  nests  of  field  mice, 
which,  by  means  <»  these  grass-covered  alleys,  passed  to 
tlie  stream  in  search  of  food  or  drink,  unseen  by  their 
enemies,  the  hawks  and  owls.  The  numbers  of  these 
little  creatures  were  truly  surprising;  their  fecundity  is 
so  great,  and  their  food  so  abundant,  that  were  they  not 
preyed  upon  by  many  other  animals,  and  destroyed  in 
great  numbers  by  man,  they  would  become  exceedingly 
troublesome.  There  are  various  species  of  them,  all  b^- 
ing  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  each  other,  and 
having  to  an  incidental  observer  much  of  the  appearance 
of  the  domestic  mouse.  Slight  attention,  however,  is  re- 
quisito  to  perceive  very  striking  differences,  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  these  wiU  prove  a  source  of  considerable 
gratification  to  the  enouirer.  The  nests  are  very  nicclv 
inadc,  and  look  much  like  a  bird's  nest,  being  lined  with 
sod  materials,  and  usually  placed  in  some  snug  little 
hollow,  or  at  the  root  of  a  strong  tufl  of  grass.  Upon  the 
grass  roots  and  seeds  these  nibUers  principally  fged;  and 
where  very  abundant,  the  effects  of  their  hunger  may  bo 
scdn  in  tlie  browil  and  withered  aspect  of  the  grass  Uiey 
have  injured  at  the  root  But  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  hawks,  owls,  domestic  cat,  weaseli,  crows, 
Slc,  keep  them  in  such  limits,  as  prevent  them  from  do- 
ing essential  damage. 

I  had  just  observed  another  and  a  smaller  grassy 
covered  way,  where  the  mowers  liad  passed  along,  when 
my  attention  was  called  towards  a  wagon  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, which  was  reoeiving  its  load.  Shouts  and  laughter, 
accompanied  by  a  general  running  and  scrambling  of  the 
people,  indicated  that  some  rare  sport  was  going  forward. 
When  I  approached,  I  found  that  the  object  of  chase  was 
a  jumping  mouse,  whoso  actions  it  was  truly  delightful 
to  witness.  When  not  closely  pressed  by  its  pursuers,  it 
ran  with  some  rapidity  in  the  usual  manner,  as  if  sock- 
ing concealment.  But  in  a  moment  it  would  vault  into 
the  air,  and  skim  along  for  ten  or  twelve  feet,  looking 
more  like  a  bird  than  a  little  quadruped.  Aflcr  con- 
tinuing this  for  some  time,  and  nearly  exhausted  its  pur- 
suers with  running  and  fidling  over  each  other,  the 
frightened  creature  was  accidentally  struck  down  by  one 
of  the  workmen,  during  one  of  its  beautiful  leaps,  and 
killed.  As  the  hunters  saw  nothing  worthy  of  attention 
in  the  dead  body  of  the  animal,  they  very  willingly  re- 
signed it  to  me ;  and  with  great  satisfaction  I  retreated 
to  a  willow  shade,  to  read  what  nature  had  written  in  its 
form  for  my  instruction.  The  general  appearance  was 
mouse-like ;  but  the  length  and  tenderness  of  Uic  body. 


the  shortness  of  its  fore  limbs,  and  the  disproportionate 
Icngtli  of  its  hind  limbs,  together  with  the  peculiarity  of 
its  tail,  all  indicated  its  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  kind 
of  action  I  had  just  witnessed.  A  sight  of  this  little 
creature  vaulting  or  bounding  through  the  air,  strongly 
reminded  me  of  what  I  had  read  of  the  great  kanguroo 
of  New  Holland ;  and  I  could  not  halp  re^rarding  our 
little  jumper  as  in  some  r^pects  a  sort  of  miniature  re- 
semblance of  that  curious  animaL  It  was  not  evident, 
however,  tliat  tiie  jumping  mouse  derived  the  aid  from  its 
tail,  wliich  so  powerfully  assists  the  kanguroo.  Though 
long  and  sufficiently  stout  in  proportion,  it  had  none  of 
the  robust  muscularity  which,  in  the  New  Holland  ani- 
mal^ impels  the  lower  part  of  the  body  immediately  up- 
ward. In  this  mouse,  the  leap  is  principally,  if  not  en- 
tirely efi^cted  by  a  sudden  and  violent  extension  of  the 
long  hind  limbs,  the  muscles  of  which  are  strong,  and 
admirably  suited  to  tlicir  object  We  have  heard  that 
these  little  animals  feed  on  the  roots,  dtc«  of  the  greea 
herbage,  and  that  they  are  every  season  to  be  found  in 
the  meadows.  It  may  perhaps  puzzle  some  to  imagine 
how  they  subsist  through  the  severities  of  winter,  when 
vegetation  is  at  rest,  and  the  earth  generally  frozen. 
Here  we  find  another  occasion  to  admire  the  dl-perfect 
designs  of  the  awful  Author  of  nature,  who  has  endowed 
a  great  number  of  animals  with  the  faculty  of  retiring 
into  the  earth,  and  passing  wholb  montlis  m  a  state  of 
repose  so  complete,  as  to  allow  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  to  be  suspended,  until  the  returning  warmth  of  the 
spring  calls  them  forth  to  renewed  activity'  and  enjoy- 
ment 7^  jumping  mouse,  when  the  chill  weather  be- 
gins to  draw  nigh,  digs  down  about  six  or  eight  inches 
into  the  soil,  and  there  forms  a  little  globuhur  cell,  as 
much  larger  than  his  own  body  as  will  ulow  a  sufficient 
covering  of  fine  grass  to  be  introduced.  This  being  ob- 
tained, he  contrives  to  coil  up  his  body  and  limbs  in  the 
centre  of  the  sofl  dry  |^raes,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  ball; 
and  so  compact  is  this,  that,  when  taken  out,  with  the 
torpid  animal,  it  may  be  rolled  across  a  floor  without  in- 
jury.  In  this  snug  cell,  which  is  soon  filled  up  and 
closed  externally,  the  jumping  mouse  securely  abides 
through  all  the  fi'osts  and  storms  of  winter,  needing 
neither  food  nor  fuel,  being  utterly  quiescent,  and  appa- 
rently dead,  though  susceptible  at  any  time  of  reanima- 
tion,  by  being  very  gradually  istimulated  by  light  and 
heat 

The  little  burrow  under  examination,  when  called  to 
observe  the  jumping  mouse,  proved  to  be  made  by  the 
merry  musicians  of  the  meadows,  the  field  crickets, 
acheta  campestria.  These  lively  black  crickets  are  very 
numerous,  and  contribute  very  largely  to  that  general 
song  which  is  so  delightful  to  the  ear  of  the  true  u)ver  of 
nature,  as  it  rises  on  Uie  air  from  myriads  of  happy  crea- 
tures rejoicing  amid  the  bounties  conferred  on  them  by 
Providence.  It  is  not  a  voice  that  the  crickets  utter,  but 
a  regular  vibration  of  musical  chords,  produced  by  nib-' 
bing  the  ncrvures  of  the  elytra  against  a  sort  of  network 
intended  to  produce  the  vibrations.  The  reader  will  find 
an  excellent  description  of  the  apparatus  in  Kirby  and 
Spence*s  book,  but  he  may  enjoy  a  much  more  satisfiic 
tory  comprehension  of  tlie  whole,  by  visiting  the  field 
cricket  in  his  summer  residence,  see  him  tuning  his  viol, 
and  awakening  the  echoes  with  his  music  By  such  an 
examination  as  may  be  there  obtained,  he  may  derive 
more  knowledge  tlian  by  fhM]uent  perusal  of  the  most 
eloquent  writings,  and  perhaps  observe  circumstances 
which  the  leameid  authors  are  utteriy  ignorant  of. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  burrows  formed  in  the 
grass,  or  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  by  various  ani- 
mals and  insects,  there  is  one  that  I  have  oilen  anxiously 
and  as  yet  fruitlessly  explored.  This  burrow  is  formed 
by  the  smallest  quadruped  animal  known  to  man,  the 
minute  $hrew,  which,  when  full  grown,  rarely  exceeds 
the  weight  of  thirtyMx  grains,  I  had  seen  specimens 
of  this  very  interesting  creature  ifi  the  museum,  and  had 
been  taught,  by  a  more  experienced  friend,  to  distinguish 
its  burrow,  wluch  I  have  oflen  pcrseveringly  traced,  with 
the  hope  of  finding  the  living  animal,  but  in  vain.  On 
one  occasion,  I  patiently  pursued  a  burrow  nearly  round 
a  large  bam,  opening  it  all  the  way.  I  followed  it  under 
the  Jxum  floor,  which  was  sufficiently  high  to  allow  mo  to 
crawl  beneath.  There  I  traced  it  about  to  a  tiresome  ex- 
tent, and  was  at  lengtli  rewarded  by  discovering  where 
it  terminated,  under  a  foundation  stoneo^^fectly  safe 
fi'om  my  attempts.  Most  probably  a  ^dB^family  of 
them  were  then  present,  and  I  had  my^^^k*  for  my 
pains.  As  these  little  creatures  are  no^^^H,  and  are 
rarely  seen  from  the  nature  of  the  places  nrc^  frequent, 
the  most  probable  mode  of  taking  them  alive  would  be, 
by  placinj^  a  small  mouse  trap  in  their  way,  baited  with 
a  little  tainted  or  sUghtly  spoiled  meat    If  a  common 


mouse  trap  be  used,  it  is  necessary  to  work  it  over  witk 
additional  wire,  as  tJiis  shrew  could  pass  bctwrea  tbs 
bars  even  of  a  close  mouse  trap.  They  are  soroetiincs 
killed  by  cats,  and  thus  obtained,  as  the  cat  never  eats 
them,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  rank  smell,  owing  to 
a  peculiar  glandular  apparatus  on  each  side,  that  pours 
out  a  powerfully  odorous  greasy  substance.  The  spedss 
pf  the  shrew  genus  are  not  all  so  exceedingly  diminutive, 
as  some  of  tl^m  are  even  larger  than  a  common  mooae. 
They  have  their  teeth  coloured  at  the  tips  in  a  remarkable 
manner ;  it  is  gcnei-ally  of  a  pitchy  brown,  or  dark  cbes- 
nut  hue,  and,  like  the  colouring  of  tho  teeth  in  the  beaver 
and  other  animals,  is  owing  to  the  enamel  being  this 
formed,  and  not  to  any  mere  aeddciit  of  diet  The 
shrews  are  most  common  about  stables  and  oow-hootes; 
and  there,  should  I  ever  take  the  field  again,  my  traps 
shall  be  set,  aa  my  desire  to  have  one  of  these  little  qntd. 
rupeds  ia  still  as  great  as  ever. 

NO.  V. 

Hitherto  my  rambles  have  been  confined  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  single  spot,  with  a  view  of  showing  hom 
perfectly  accessible  to  all,  are  numerous  and  various  in- 
teresting natural  objects.  This  habit  of  observing  in  the 
manner  indicated,  began  many  years  anterior  to  my  visit 
to  tho  spots  heretofore  mentioned,  and  have  extended 
through  many  parts  of  our  own  and  another  ooantrv. 
Henceforward  my  observations  shall  be  presented  with- 
out reference  to  particular  places,  or  even  of  one  pJaee 
exclusively,  but  with  a  view  to  illustrate  whatever  may  be 
the  subject  of  description,  by  giving  all  I  have  observed 
of  it  under  various  circumstances. 

A  certain  time  of  my  life  was  spent  in  that  part  of 
Anne  Arundel  county,  Md.  which  b  washed  by  the  river 
Patapsco  on  the  nortli,  the  great  Chesapeake  bay  am  the 
west,  and  the  Severn  river  on  the  south.  It  is  in  cteiy  di- 
rection cut  up  by  creeks,  or  arms  of  the  rivers  and  bay, 
into  long,  flat  strips  of  land,  called  necks,  the  greater  put 
of  which  is  covered  by  dense  pine  forests,  or  thickets  ef 
smoll  shrubs  and  saphngs,  rendered  impervious  to  buniaa 
fix>tsteps  by  the  growth  of  vines,  whose   inextrinbk 
mazes  nothing  but  a  fox,  wild  cat,  or  weasel,  could  thread. 
The  soil  cleared  for  cultivation  is  verjr  gener^y  poor, 
light,  and  sandy,  though  readily  susceptime  of  improve- 
ment, and  yielding  a  considerable  produce  in  Indian  com, 
and  most  of  tho  early  garden  vegetaUee,  by  the  raising 
of  which  for  the  Baltimore  market  the  inhabitants  obtain 
all  their  ready  money.    The  blight  of  slavery  haa  long 
extended  its  influence  over  this  region,  where  all  its  nmnl 
effects  are  but  too  obviously  visibfe.    The  white  inhihil.- 
ants  are  fow  in  number,  widely  distant  fWun  ewch  otber, 
and  manifest,  in  their  mismanagement,  and  half  ind^cnt 
circumstances,  how  trifling  an  advantage  they   derm 
fi^  tlie  thraldom  of  their  dozen  or  mote  of  ataidf 
blacks,  of  different  sexes  and   ages.    The  nunaber  a 
marshes  formed  at  the  heads  of  the  creeks,  render  flnt 
country  frightfully  unhealthy  in  autumn,  at  whicii  tine 
the  life  of  a  resident  physician  is  one  of  incessant  toil 
and  severe  privation.    Riding  from  morning  till  nigbl, 
to  get  round  to  visit  a  few  patients,  hb  road  leads  gener- 
ally  through  jMne  forests,  whose  aged  and  lolly  trees,  en- 
circled by  a  dense  undergrowth,  impart  an  air  of  sonlire 
and  unbroken  solitude.    Rarely  or  never  does  he  en- 
counter a  white  person  on  his  way,  and  only  onee  in  a 
while  will  he  see  a  miserably  tatterod  negro,  seated  on  a 
sack  of  corn,  carried  by  a  starveling  horse  or  mule,  which 
seems  poorly  able  to  bear  the  weignt  to  the  nearest  mSJL 
The  rcd-head  woodpecker,  and  the  flicker  or  yellow- 
hammer,  a  kindred  species,  occasionally  glance  across  hb 
path ;  sometimes  when  he  turns  hb  horse  to  drink  at  the 
dark  coloured  branch,  (as  such  streams  are  londly  called,) 
he  disturbs  a  solitary  rufous  thrush  engaged  in  washuig 
its  plumes ;  or  as  he  moves  steadily  along,  he  b  alight^ 
startled  by  a  sudden  appearance  of  the  towh^  buntiBg 
close  to  the  side  of  the  path.    Except  these  creatures,  mna 
these  by  no  moans  Crequently   seen,   be  rarely    meets 
with  ammated  objects ;  at  a  dbtance  the  harsib  'VoicG  of 
tlie  crow  is  often  heard,  or  flocks  of  them  arc  ofaaerred 
m  the  cleared  fields,  while  now  and  then  the  buzzard,  or 
turkey  vulture,  may  be  seen  wheeling  in  graceful  circles 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  sustained  b^  his  broadly 
expanded  wings,  which  apparently  remain  ui  a  tiale  of 
permanent  and  motionless  extension.    At  other  aeasons 
of  the  year,  the  physician  roust  bo  content  to  live  in  the 
most  positive  sedosion ;  the  white  people  are  all   busily 
employed  in  going  to  and  fi^m  market ;  and  even    wers 
they  at  home,  they  are  poorly  suited  for  oompanicnudiip- 
I  here  spont  month  after  month,  and,  except  the  patieotv 
I  vbited,  saw  no  one  but  the  blacks ;  the  house  m  ^wbAch 
1  boarded  was  kept  by  a  widower,  who,  with  myself^  wt* 
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the  oiiIt  white  mtn  within  tiie  distance  oTa  niite  or  two. 
Mj  onr^  compensation  was  this,  the  honse  was  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  bank  ofCoftis's  creek,  a  considerable  arm 
of  the  Patapeco,  which'extended  fbr  a  mile  or  two  bejond 
OS,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  door  ejqMmded  so  as 
to  form  a  beantiiid  tittle  bay.  Of  books  I  possessed  very 
fBW.  and  those  exdosively  professional ;  bnt  in  this  beau- 
Ufni  expanse  of  sparkling-  water,  I  had  a  book  opened 
foe!bre  me,  which  a  Ufe-timc  woirid  scarcely  snfllce  me  to 
read  thr<Kigh.  With  the  advantage  of  a  small  but  neatly 
made  and  easily  manageable  skif^  I  was  always  imlepen- 
dent  of  the  service  of  the  Macks,  which  was  ever  repug- 
nant to  my  feeling  and  principles.  I  could  conrey  my. 
self  in  whatever  £rection  objects  of  inquiry  might  prr- 
sent,  and  as  my  Mttfe  bark  was  visible  fer  a  mile  in  eitlier 
(Erection  from  the  honsc,  a  handkerchief  wis^,  or  the 
load  shoot  of  a  negro,  was  sufficient  to  recall  me,  in  case 
my  services  were  required. 

Daring  the  spring  months,  and  whilo  the  garden  vcge. 
tables  are  yet  too  young  to  need  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
the  proprietors  freqnenUy  employ  their  blacks  in  hauling 
the  seine ;  and  this  in  these  creexs  is  prodnotitc  of  a  very 
ample  supply  of  yellow  perch,  which  afibrds  a  very  yalua> 
Vie  addition  to  tbe  diet  of  alL    The  blacks  in  an  especial 
manner  profit  by  this  period  of  plenty,  since  they  are 
permitted  to  eat  of  them  without  restramt,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  any  other  sort  of  provision  allowed  them.  Even 
tfae  pigs  and  crows  obtain  their  share  of  the  abundance, 
n  the  fishermen,  afte^  picking  out  the  best  fish,  throw 
the  smaller  ones  on  the  beach.  Bat  as  the  summer  months 
approach,  the  aquatic  grass  begins  to  grow,  and  this  fish, 
ing  can  nn  longer  be  continued,  because  the  grass  rdb 
the  0eine  np  in  a  wisp,  so  thai  it  can  contain  nothing. 
At  this  time  tho  spawning  seasdnof  the  different  species 
of  mnofiah  begins,  and  to  me  tfais  was  a  time  of  much 
gratificalion.    Along  the  edge  of  the  river,  where  the 
depth  of  water  was  not  greater  than  fit>m  feiir  feet  to  as 
ahaUow  as  twelve  inches,  an  observer  would  discover  a 
•oceessioo  ef  dreakr  spots  cleared  of  the  surromiding 
grassy  aMid  sbowing  a  dear  sandy  DM.    These  spots,  or 
chmred  5|>aces,  we  may  regard  ss  the  nest  of  this  beauti- 
fbi  fish.    Hiere,  balanieed  m  the  transparent  wave,  at  the 
distance  of  six  or  eight  inches  frAi  the  bottom,  the  sun- 
llsb  iw  suspended  in  the  ghttering  sunshine,  gently  sway. 
ing  Its  beantifiil  tail  and  fins ;  or,  wheding  around  in  the 
limits  of  its  little  circle,  appeafs  to  be  engaged  in  keep- 
ing it  dear  of  all  incumbrances.    Here  the  mother  de- 
posits  her  esgB  or  spawn,  and  never  did  hen  guard  her 
caftow  brood  wHh  more  eager  vigilanee,  than  the  sun.fish 
the  ^ttto  cirde  within  wfanli  her  promised  offspring  are 
dnpydtBd.    If  another  individual  approach  too  closely  to 
her  botders,  with  a  fierce  and  wigry  air  she  darts  against 
it,  mhI  Ibrees  it  to  retreat.    Should  any  small,  and  m  4  too 
heavy  dijeet  be  dropped  in  tho  nest,  it  is  examined  with 
je^ooB  alterttian,  and  displaced  if  the  owner  be  not  satis. 
fied  of  its  hannlesBness.    At  the  approach  of  man  she 
iliei  with  great  vdodty  into  deep  water,  as  if  willing  to 
eoBeeal  that  her  presence  was  more  than  aoddental  where 
finA  seen.    She  nay,  after  a  few  minutes,  be  seen  cau- 
lum^  tentorlBg  to  return,  which  is  at  length  done  with 
vdocity;  then  she  would  take  a  hurried  turn  or  two 
around,  and  send  baek  again  to  the  shady  bowers  formed 
by  the  river  grass  which  grows  up  fi'om  the  bottom  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  attains  to  twelve, 
fifiesD,  or  more  fiset  in  length.    Again  she  ventures  ferth 
finsoi  the  depths;  and  if  no  fiirthcr  cause  of  fear  present- 
ed, woidd  gently  sail  into  the  placid  circle  of  her  home, 
wok  with  obvioos  satis&ction  explore  it  in  every  part. 

BcjB^os  the  abeohite  pleasure  I  derived  fi-om  visiting 

the  habitations  of  these  glittering  tenants  of  the  river, 

biBgh^  over  them  from  my  litUe  skiff,  and  watching 

Ihdr  every  actioo,  they  fireqocntly  fiimished  me  with  a 

vety  aooaptaUe  addition  to  my  firngal  table.    Situated  as 

§9  bonrdnig  house  was,  uid  aU  the  inmates  of  the  honse 

htMf  oecopied  in  raising  vegetables  to  be  sent  to  market, 

ewbS  of  fee  o^red  uttlo  other  change  than  coold  be 

praifaa  i  d  by  varyii^  the  mode  of  cookery.    It  was  either 

UBnft  bacon  and  potatoes,  or  fried  bacon  and  potatoes, 

or  eold  baeon  and  potatoes,  and  so  on  at  least  six  days 

not  of  aeveik    But,  as  soon  as  I  became  acquainted  with 

the  haHti  of  the  sun-fish,  I  procured  a  neat  drcukr  iron 

hoop  fir  a  net;  secured  to  it  a  piece  of  an  old  sdne,  and 

whenever  I  desired  to  dine  on/re$h  fish,  it  was  only  ne- 

fiswii/  to  take  my  Mtt,  and  push  her  gently  along  fit)m 

«ae  saiiiAsh  nest  to  anotheK»  myriads  <n  whieh  might  be 

seen  along  aB  the  diere.    The  fish,  of  course,  darted  off 

OS  soon  as  the  boat  first  ibrew  near,  and  during  this  absence 

flto  net  was  plaoed  so  as  to  cover  the  nest,  of  tlie  bottom 

vf  -wfi^iJf  the  meshes  but  dightly  intercepted  the  view. 

finding  all  things  quiet,  and  not  being  disturbed  by  the 

•d,  the  fish  would  resume  its  central  static  i,  the  net  was 


suddenly  raised,  and  the  captive  placed  in  the  boat  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  could  generally  take  as  many  in 
this  way  as  would  serve  two  men  fur  dinner,  and  when 
an  acquaintance  accidentally  called  16  see  me,  during  the 
season  of  sun-fish,  it  was  luways  in  my  power  to  lessen 
our  dependence  on  the  endless  bacon.  1  could  also  always 
select  the  finest  and  largest  of  these  fish,  as  while  stand- 
ing up  in  the  boot,  one  could  see  a  considerable  number 
at  once,  and  thus  choose  the  best.  Such  was  their  abun- 
dance, that  the  next  day  would  find  all  the  nests  re-occu- 
pied. Another  circumstance  connected  with  this  matter 
gave  me  no  small  satisfkction ;  the  poor  blaicks,  who  conld 
rarely  get  lime  ibr  angling,  soon  learned  how  to  use  my 
net  with  dexterltj ;-  and  thus,  in  the  ordinary  tknc  al- 
lowed them  for  dmner,  would  borrow  it,  nm  down  to  the 
shore,  and  (ditch  some  fish  to  add  to  their  vary  moderate 
allbwance. 


dition,  while  you  are  gaxing  on  thb  helpless  creature,  it 
is  sinking  in  the  fine  loose  sand,  and  in  a  short  time  is 
covered  up  snffidently  to  escape  the  observation  of  care- 
less or  inexperienced  observers.    Neither  can  one  Say  how 
this  ia  efibcted,  althou^  it  occurs  under  their  immediate 
observation ;  the  motions  emt^oyed  to  produce  the  dis- 
placement of  the  sand  are  too  slight  to  be  appreciated, 
though  it  is  most  probaUy  owing  to  a  gradual  lateral 
motion  of  the  body  by  which  the  sand  is  displaced  in  tho 
centre  beneath,  and  thus  gradually  ferced  up  at  the  sides 
until  it  fidls  over  and  covers  thte  crab.    Examine  him 
within  twelve  hours,  and  you  will  find  the  skin  becoming 
about  as  hard  as  fine  vrriting  paper,  producing  a  similar 
crackling  if  compressed ;  twelve  hours  later  the  shell  is 
sufficiently  stiffened  to  require  some  slight  force  to  bend 
it,  and  the  crab  is  said  to  be  in  buckram^  as  ih  the  first 
sta^  it  was  in  paper.    It  is  still  hdpless,  and  offers  no 
resistance;  but  at  the  end  of  thirty. six  hours,  it  shows 
that  its  natural  instincte  are  in  action,  and  by  the  time 
forty-dght  hours  have  elapsed,  the  crab  is  restored  to  the 
exercise  of  all  his  fimctions.    I  have  stated  the  above  as 
the  periods  in  which  the  stages  of  the  mouH  are  accom- 
plished, but  I  have  often  observed  thLt  the  rapidity  of  this 
process  is  very  much  dependent  upon  the  temperature, 
and  espedally  upon  sundunef    A  cold,  cloudy,  raw,  and 
disagreeable  spell  happening  at  this  period,  though  by  no 
means  common,  will  retard  the  operation  considerably, 
protracting  the  period  of  helplessness.    This  is  the  har- 
vest season  of  the  white  fisherman  and  of  the  poor  dave. 
The  laziest  of  the  finrmer  are  now  in  fiill  activity,  wading 
along  the  shore  finm  morning  till  night,  dragging  a  small 
boat  after  tliem,  and  holding  in  the  other  hand  a  forked 
stick  with  which  they  raise  Sic  craba  from  the  sand.  The 
period  during  which  the  crabs  remain  in  the  paper  state 
is  so  short,  that  great  activity  is  required  to  gather  a 
sufficient  number  to  take  to  market,  but  the  price  at 
which  they  are  sold  is  sufficient  to  awaken  all  the  cupidity 
of  the  crabbers.    Two  dollars  a  dozen  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  price  for  them,  when  the  season  first  comoi 
on;  they  subsequently  come  down  to  a  dollar,  and  even 
to  fifty  cents,  i^  any  of  which  rates  the  trouble  of  ed- 
lecting  them  is  well  paid.    The  daves  search  for  them  at 
night,  and  then  are  d)liged  to  kindle  a  fire  of  pine-knots 
on  the  bow  of  the  boat,  which  strongly  illuminate  the 
surrounding  water,  and  enables  them  to  discover  the 
crahe.    Soft  crabs  are,  with  great  propriety,  rewdcd  as 
an  exquisite  treat  by  diose  who  aro  fond  or  su<m  eating ; 
and  though  many  persons  aro  unaMe  to  use  crabs  or  Idi- 
sters  in  any  fi)rm,  there  are  few  who  taste  of  the  soft 
crabs  without  being  willing  to  recur  to  them.    As  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury  tfiey  are  scarcely  known  north  of  the 
Chesapeake,  though  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  firoih 
being  used  to  condderable  extent  in  Philadelphia,  espe- 
dally dnee  the  opening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal.    The  summer  of  1899  I  had  the  finest  soft  crabs 
from  Baltimore.    Tliey  arrived  at  the  market  in  the  after- 
noon, were  fined  according  to  rule,  and  placed  in  a  tin 
butter  kettle,  then  covered  for  an  inch  or  two  with  melt- 
ed lard,  and  put  on  board  the  steam  boat  which  left  Bal- 
timoro  at  five  o'dook  the  same  afternoon.  The  next  morn- 
ing befive  ten  o'dook  they  were  in  Philadelphia,  and  at 
one  they  were  served  up  at  dinner  in  Germantown.   The 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  is  that  of  having  persons  to  at- 
tend to  their  procuring  and  transmisdon,  as  when  cooked 
directly  after  they  arrive  at  market,  and  forwarded  with 
as  little  delay  as  above  mentioned,  tliore  is  no  danger  of 
thdr  being  me  least  injured. 

At  other  seasons,  when  the  crabs  did  not  come  close 
to  the  shore,  I  derived  much  amusement  by  taking  them 
in  the  deep  water.  This  is  always  eadly  effected  by  the 
dd  of  prc^)er  bait ;  a  ^g  of  chicken,  piece  of  any  raw 
meat,  or  a  salted  or  spdkd  herring,  tiea  to  a  twine  string 
of  sfUffident  length,  and  a  hand  net  of  convenient  sizet 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  You  throw  out  your  line  and 
bait,  or  you  fix  as  many  lines  to  your  boat  as  you  please, 
and  in  a  short  time  you  see,  hj  the  straightening  of  the 
line,  that  the  bait  ma  been  seized  by  a  crab,  who  is  try- 
ing to  make  off  with  it  You  then  place  your  net  where 
it  can  conveniently  be  picked  up,  and  commence  steadily 
but  gently  to  draw  in  your  line,  until  you  have  brought 
the  crab  sufficiently  near  the  sur&ce  to  distinguish  mm ; 
if  you  draw  hhn  nearer,  he  vrill  see  vou  and  immediately 
let  go,  otherwise  his  greediness  and  voracity  will  make 
him  ding  to  his  prey  to  the  last  lidding  the  line  in  the 
left  hand,  you  now'Vp  vnnr  net  edge  fiueipost  into  the 
water  at  some  distance  firom  the  line,  carry  it  down  per- 
pendicularly until  it  is  five  or  six  inches  lower  than  the 
crab,  and  then  with  a  sadden  turn  out  bring  it  directly 
before  him,  and  lift  up  at  the  same  time.  Your  prize  is 
generally  secured,  if  your  net  be  at  all  properly  placed ; 
slightest  exertion.    Notwithstanding,  that  such  is  its  con-  for  as  sobn  as  ho  is  alarmed,  he  pushes  dircc&y  down- 


NO.  VL 

After  the  sun-fish,  as  regular  annud  vidtante  of  the 
smaH  rivers  and  creeks  containing  salt  or  brackish  water, 
c:tme  the  crabs  in  vast  abundance,  though  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose.  These  singnlarly  constructed  and  mtor- 
esting  beings  fturnishcd  me  with  anMher  excellent  subject 
for  observation;  and,  during  the  period  of  their  vidtation, 
my  skiff  was  in  daily  requisition.  Floatiag  along  with  an 
aloKMt  imperceptible  motion,  a  perwm  looking  fi^m  the 
shore  might  have  supposed  her  entire^  adrift ;  for  as  I 
was  stretched  at  fiill  length  across  the  seats,  in  order  to 
bring  my  sight  as  dose  to  the  water  as  possible  without 
inconvenience,  no  one  would  have  observed  my  presence 
from  a  little  distance.  The  crabs  bdong  to  a  very  exten- 
sivc  tribe  of  beings,  w!.ich  carry  their  9keUitm§  on  the 
fnUHde  of  their  bodies,  instead  of  within ;  and  of  neees- 
sity  the  fieshy,  muscular,  or  moving  power  of  the  body, 
is  placed  in  a  situation  the  reverse  of  wh^t  oecurs  in  ani 
mals  c^  a  higher  order,  which  have  internal  skeletons  or 
sdid  frames  to  their  systems.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
crusteceous  animals  and  various  other  beings,  is  attended 
with  one  apparent  inconvenience;  when  they  have  grown 
large  enough  to  ffil  their  shell  or  skdeton  comidetely, 
they  cannot  grow  ftrther,  because  the  skdeton  being  ex- 
temal,  is  incapable  of  enlargement  To  obviate  this  diffi- 
culty, the  Author  of  nature  has  endowed  them  with  the 
power  of  casting  off  the  entire  shell,  increadng  in  dze, 
and  forming  another  equally  hard  and  perfect,  for  sevcrd 
seasons  succesdvely,  until  the  greatest  or  maximum  dse 
is  attainedi  when  the  change  or  doughing  ceases  to  be 
necessary,  though  it  is  not  dways  discontinued  on  that 
account.  To  undergo  this  change  with  greater  ease  and 
security,  the  crabs  seek  retired  and  peaceful  waters,  such 
as  the  beautiAil  creek  I  have  been  speaking  of,  whose 
clear,  sandy  shores  are  rarely  disturbed  by  waves  causing 
more  than  a  pleasing  murmur,  and  where  the  number  <^ 
enemies  must  be  far  less  in  proportion  than  in  the  hois* 
terous  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  their  ^tekX  place  of 
concourse.  From  the  first  day  of  their  amvd  in  the  lat^ 
ter  part  of  June,  until  the  time  of  their  departure,  which 
in  this  creek  occurred  towards  the  first  of  August,  it  was 
astonishing  to  witness  the  vast  multitudes  which  flocked 
towards  the  head  of  the  stream. 

It  is  not  until  they  have  been  for  some  time  in  the 
creek,  that  the  moult  or  doughing  generally  oommences. 
They  may  ba  then  observed  grkdudly  coming  closer  in 
shore,  to  where  tfae  sand  is  fine,  fiurly  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  a  short  distance  fiurthcr  out  than  the  lowest  water 
mark,  as  they  must  dways  have  at  least  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  inches  water  upon  them*- 

The  individud  having  selected  his  place,  becomes  per- 
fectly  quibscent,  and  no  change  is  observed  during  some 
hours  but  a  sort  of  swelling  dong  the  edges  of  the  groat 
upper  shdl  at  ite  back  part  After  a  time  this  posterioK 
edge  of  the  shell  becomes  ft^ly  disengaged  like  the  lid 
of  a  cheet^and  now  the  more  difficult  work  of  withdrawing 
the  great  davrs  ftrnm  their  cases,  which  every  one  re- 
coDeets  to  be  vastly  larger  at  their  extremities  and  be. 
tween  tho  joints  than  the  jointe  themselves.  A  still 
greater  apprrent  difficuHy  presente  in  the  shedding  of  the 
sort  of  tendon  which  is  placed  within  the  muscles.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  Author  of  nature  has  adapted  them  to  the 
acoomplishment  of  dl  this.  The  disproportionate  sized 
claws  undergo  t  peculiar  softening,  which  enables  the 
crab,  by  a  very  steadily  continued,  soaroely  peroeptible 
effort,  to  pull  them  out  of  their  shells,  and  the  business 
is  completed  by  tho  separation  of  the  complex  parts  about 
the  month  and  eyes.  The  crab  now  slips  out  fi^mi  the 
slough,  86Mling  near  it  on  the  sand.  It  is  now  covered 
by  a  8of>,  perfrotly  flexible  skin ;  and  though*  possessing 
prcdsdy  tlie  same  form  as  before,  seems  incapable  of  the 
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wardfy  and  ia  ireceiveil  in  the  bag  of  tlie  nat  It  is  better 
to  have  a  )ittl9  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  throw 
them  i]>to^  ae  they  are  easier  emptied  oat  of  the  net,  al- 
ways ktting  go  when  held  over  the  water.  This  a  good 
crabber  never  iorgeia,  and  shonld  he  unluckily  be  seized 
by  a  lajrgip  cnh,  he  holds  him  over  the  water  and  is  freed 
at  onioe,  though  he  loses  his  game.  When  not  held  over 
the  vater,  they  bite  sometimes  with  dreadftil  obstinacy, 
and  I  have  seen  it  nscjesaary  to  crush  the  forceps,  or 


daws  h9S9T9  one  could  be  induced  to  let  go  the  fingers  of  to  a  cartilage  nearest  to  its  lower  extremity,  so  that  the 

L  A  f_  1  l_  i*    II  I  I  I      I     ■  1  rf*     *  4*  «  «•«  .1  i*  at  ».  *  ■  *M.M.  I      A  M.\ 


a  bop    4  poor  black  fellow  also  placed  himself  in  an 


awkward  situation ;  the  prab  seized  nim  by  a  finger  of  action  of  the  teeth  as  it  is  passing /rom  the  stomach ;  in 


hb  right  hand,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  his  captive 
by  holding  him  over  the  watsr,  inst^ul  of  which  ia  at- 
tcmpieid  )to  iiie«ur,|B  the  other  claw  with  his  left  hand,  while 
he  tried  to  jcrysh  the  bating  claw  between  his  teeth.  In 
(doing  tlyi^  he  aomehow  relaxed  his  left  hand,  and  with 
the  ojther  c^w^  thp  crab  seized  poor  Jem  b?  his  under 
)ip^  wh9^  ivas  by  no  me^ns  a  thin  one,  and  forced  him 
\o  roar  with  ptu^^  \yith  some  difficulty  he  was  fi'eed 
ftovf^  l^s  ^nnpntor,  but  It  was  several  days  before  he 
peased  to  excite  bughter,  as  the  severe  bite  was  followed 
by  a  swelling  of  thf  lip,  which  imparted  a  most  ludicrous 
^xpres«^n  to  9  naturally  ipomical  oountenanoe. 

NO.  VII. 
On  the  first  arrival  of  the  crabs,  when  they  throng  the 
sboajs  j^f  the  creeks  in  vast  crowds,  as  heretofore  men- 
tioned*'a  very  summary  way  of  taking  them  is  resorted 
to  by  the  country  people,  and  for  a  purpose  that  iew  would 
suspect  without  haying  witoessed  it.    They  use  a  three 

Eged  fork  .or  gig  made  for  this  sport,  attached  to  a 
nandlo  i  the  crabber  standing  up  in  the  skiff,  pushes 
>ng  until  he  is  over  a  large  collection  of  crabs,  and 
then  strikes  his  spiear  among  them.  By  this  several  are 
transfixed  at  once  and  lifted  into  the  boat,  and  the  opera- 
jtion  )B  repeated  until  enough  have  been  taken.  The  pnr- 
jK>8e  |9  which  they  are  to  be  applied  is  to  feed  the  hogs, 
,yt|i/sh  very  soon  leam  to  cdloct  in  waiting  upon  we 
.beach  when  the  crab  spearing  is  going  on.  Although 
^ese  bristly  gentry  appear  to  devour  almost  all  sorts  of 
food  w^th  great  reush,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  regard- 
^  the  erubs  as  a  most  luxurious  banquet ;  and  it  was 
^uly  amusing  to  see  the  grantors,  when  the  crabs  were 
/thrown  on  shore  for  them,  and  were  scampering  off  in 
■Various  directions,  seizins  them  in  spite  ot  their  threat- 
ening claws,  holding  them  down  with  one  foot,  and 
speedily  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  helplessness  by  break- 
ing off  their  forceps.  Such  a  crunching  and  cracking  of 
,tbo  unfortunate  crabs  I  never  have  witnessed  since ;  and 
J[  might  have  commiserated  them  more,  had  not  I  known 
that  qeath  in  some  form  or  other  was  continually  await- 
jmg  them,  and  that  their  devourers  were  ail  destined  to 
meet  ^ir  fote  in  a  fow  months  in  the  stye,  and  thence 
.through  the  smoke  house  to  be  placed  upon  our  table. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  I  have  caught  crabs  in 
a  w^  commonly''employod  by  all  those  who  are  unpro- 
vided with  boats  and  nets.  This  is  to  have  a  forked  stick 
and  a  baited  lino,  with  which  the  crabber  wades  out  as 
iar  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  then  throws  out  his  line.  As 
soon  as  he  finds  he  has  a  bite,  he  draws  the  line  m,  cau- 
t^ogsly  lifting  but  a  very  little  from  the  bottom.  As  soon 
f^  it  is  near  enough  to  be  fiiiriy  in  reach,  he  quickly,  yet 
with  as  little  movement  as  possible,  secures  the  crab  by 
{^lacing  the  fiirkcd  stick  across  his  body  and  pressinf  him 
against  the  sand.  He  must  then  stoop  down  and  take 
Jl^nld  of  the  crab  by  the  two  posterior  swimming  legs,  so 
as  to  avoid  being  seized  bv  the  claws.  ShouM  he  not 
wisl)  to  carry  e^  cr^b  ashore  as  he  catches  it,  he  pin- 
ions  or  tnameU  (as  the  fishermen  call  it)  them.  This  is 
a  very  effectual  mode  of  disabling  them  firom  using  their 
biting  claws,  ^et  it  is  certainly  not  the  most  humane 
/operation ;  it  is  done  by  taking  the  first  of  the  sharp, 
pointed  foet  of  each  side,  and  forcin|[  it  in  for  the  length 
of  the  joint  behind  the  moveable  jomt  or  thumb  of  the 
opposite  biting  daw.  The  prabs  are  then  strung  upon  a 
string  or  wvUie^  and  allowed  to  hang  in  the  water  until 
the  crabber  desists  firom  his  occupations.  In  the  previous 
article  crabs  were  spoken  of  as  curious  and  interesting, 
and  the  reader  may  not  consider  the  particulars  thus  fiu* 
given  as  being  particularly  so.  Perhaps,  when  he  takes 
them  altogether,  he  will  agree  that  they  have  as  much 
that  is  curious  about  their  construetion  as  almost  any 
animal  we  have  mentioned,  ^d  in  Vl^nteresting  detam 
we  have  as  ^et  made  but  a  single  step. 

The  circnTnstance  of  the  external  skeleton  has  been 
montipned,  but  who  wo^ld  expect  an  animal,  as  low  in 
the  scale  as  a  crab,  to  be  fUmished  with  ten  or  twelve 
pair  of  jaws  to  its  mouth  ?  Yet  such  is  the  fiict,  and  all 
these  variously  constructed  pieces  ajre  provided  wi|h  ap- 


propriate muscles,  and  move  in  a  manner  which  can 
scarcely  be  explained,  though  it  may  be  very  readily 
oomprehended  when  once  observed  in  hving  nature.  But, 
after  all  the  complexity  of  the  jaws,  where  would  an  in- 
experienced person  look  for, their  teeth?  surely  not  in  the 
stomach  7  Nevertheless,  such  is  their  situation ;  and  these 
are  not  mere  appendages,  that  are  called  teeth  bv  courte- 
sy, but  stout  regular  grinding  teeth,  with  a  light  brown 
surface.    They  are  not  only  within  the  stomach,  but  fixed 


food,  unlike  that  of  other  creatures,  is  submitted  to  the 


stead  of  being  chewed  before  it  is  swallowed.  In  some 
species  the  teeth  are  five  in  number ;  but  throughout  this 
class  of  animals  the  same  general  principle  of  construc- 
tion may  be  observed.  Crabs  and  their  iindred  have  no 
brain,  because  they  are  not  required  to  reason  upon  what 
they  observe ;  they  have  a  nervous  system  excellently 
suited  to  their  mode  of  lifo,  and  its  knots  or  ganglia  aend 
out  nerves  to  the  organs  of  sense,  digestion,  motion,  Jl&c 
"Die  senses  of  these  beings  are  very  acute,  especially  their 
siffht,  hearing  and  smelL  Most  of  my  readers  have  heard 
ot  crabs*  eyes,  or  have  seen  these  organs  in  the  animal 
on  the  end  of  two  little  projecting  uiobs,  above  and  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth ;  tew  of  them,  however,  have  seen 
the  crab*s  ear,  yet  it  is  very  easily  found,  and  is  a  little 
triangular  bump  placed  near  the  base  of  the  foelers.  This 
bump  has  a  membrane  stretched  over  it,  and  communi- 
cates  with  a  small  cavity,  which  is  the  internal  ear.  The 
organ  of  smell  is  not  so  easily  demonstrated  as  that  of 
h^ing,  though  the  evidence  of  their  possessing  the  sense 
to  an  acute  degree  is  readily  attainable.  A  German  na- 
turalist inferred,  firom^he  fiict  of  the  nerve  corresponding 
to  the  ol^tory  nerve  in  man  being  distributed  to  tiie  an- 


smell  in  them.  Cuvier  and  others  suggest  that  a  similar 
arrangement  may  exist  in  the  Crustacea.  ^  To  satisfy  my- 
self  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  I  lately  dissected  a  small 
lobster,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  first  pair  of 
nerves  actually  went  to  the  antemue,  and  gave  positive 
support  to  tfaie  opinion  mentioned.  I  state  this,  not  to 
clum  credit  for  ascertaining  the  truth  or  inaccuracies  of 
a  suggestion,  but  with  a  view  of  inviting  the  reader  to  do 
the  same  in  all  cases  of  doubt.  Where  it  is  possible  to 
refer  to  nature  for  the  actual  condition  of  fiictB,  learned 
authorititM  give  me  no  uneasiness.  If  I  find  that  the 
structure  b^irs  out  their  opinions,  it  is  more  satisfactory ; 
when  it  convicte  them  of  absurdity,  it  saves  much  firuit- 
less  r^ing,  as  well  as  the  trouble  of  shaking  off  preju- 
dices. 

The  first  time  my  attention  was  called  to  the  extreme 
acuteness  of  sight  possessed  by  these  animals,  was  during 
a  walk  along  the  flato  of  Long  Island,  reaching  to- 
wards Governor's  Island  in  New  York.    A  vast  number 
of  the  small  land  crabs,  called  fiddlers  by  the  boys  (gecar- 
cinns,)  occupy  burrows  or  caves  dug  in  the  marshy  soil, 
wheooo  they  come  out  and  go  for  some  distance,  cither 
in  search  of  food  or  to  sun  themselves.    Lonr  before  I 
approached- dose  enough  to  see  their  forms  with  distinct- 
ness, they  were  scampering  towards  their  hdes,  into 
which  they  plunged  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  escape; 
these  retreats  being  of  considerable  depth,  and  often  com- 
municating  with  each  other,  as  well  as  nearly  filled  with 
water.    (&  endeavouring  cautiously  to  approach  some 
others,  it  was  quite  amusing  to  observe  their  vigilance ; 
to  see  them  slowly  chai^  position,  and  firom  lying  ex- 
tended in  the  sun,  beginning  to  gather  themselves  up  for 
a  start  should  it  prove  necessary ;  at  length  standing  up 
as  it  were  on  tiptoe,  and  raising  their  pedunculated  eyes 
as  hi^h  as  possible.    One  quick  step  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  approachin||^  was  enough — away  they  would 
go,  with  a  celerity  which  most  appear  surprising  to  any 
one  who  had  not  previously  witncMed  it    What  is  more 
remarkable,  they  possess  the  power  of  moving  equally 
well  with  any  part  of  the  body  foremost,  so  that  when 
endeavouring  to  escape,  they  will  suddenly  dart  off  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  without  turning  round,  and  thus 
elude  pursuit.    My  observations  upon  the  crustaocous 
animals  have  extended  through  many  years,  and  in  very 
various  liituations  ;  and  for  the  sake  of^making  the  gene- 
ral view  of  their  qualities  more  satisfactory,  1  will  go  on 
to  state  what  I  remarked  of  some  of  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies  in  the  West  Indies,  where  lliey  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous and  various.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  genera 
feed  on  animal  matter,  especially  afler  deoomposition  has 
begun;  a  large  number  are  exclusively  confined  to.  the 
deep  waters,  and  approach  the  shoals  ana  lands  only  during 
the  spawning  season.    Many  live  in  the  sea,  i>ut  daily 
pass  many  hours  upon  the  rocky  shores  for  the  pleasure 
of  basldog  in  the  sun;  others  live  in  marshy  or  moist 
ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  &om  the  water,  and 


feed  principally  on  vegetable  fiM>d,  especially  the  sugar 
cane,  of  which  tbey  ate  extremely  destructive.  Others 
afrain  reside  habitually  on  the  hills  or  monntains,  and 
vuit  the  sea  only  once  a  year  for  the  pnipose  of  depouting 
their  eggs  in  the  sand.  All  those  which  reside  in  bnr- 
rows  miule  in  moist  ground,  and  those  coming  dailj  on 
the  rodEs  to  bask  in  Uie  sun,  partidpate  in  about  an  equal 
degree  in  the  qualities  of  vigilance  and  swiftness.  Many 
a  breathless  race  have  I  run  in  vain,  attempting  to  inter- 
cept them,  and  prevent  thdr  escaping  into  the  sea.  Many 
an  hour  of  cautious  and  solicitous  endeavour  to  steal  apo« 
them  unobserved,  has  been  frustrated  by  their  long  sight- 
ed watchfiilness ;  and  several  times,  when,  by  extreme 
care  and  cunning  approaches,  I  have  actually  sncceeded 
in  getting  between  a  fine  spedmen  and  the  sea,  and  had 
fuU  hope  of  driving  him  fiurther  inland,  have  all  my  an- 
ticipations been  romed  by  the  wonderful  swiftness  of 
their  flight,  or  the  surprising  fadUty  with  which  they 
would  &rt  off  in  the  very  cmposite  direction^  at  the  very 
moment  I  felt  almost  sure  of  my  prize.  One  day,  in  par- 
ticular, I  saw  on  a  flat  rock,  which  afforded  a  fine  irmining 
place,  the  wooei  beautiful  crab  I  had  ever  behdd.  U  was 
of  the  largest  size,  and  would  have  covered  a  large  din- 
ner i^ate,  most  b^tifhlly  coloured  with  bright  crimaoii 
bdow,  and  a  variety  of  tints  of  bine,  purple,  and  ffreea 
above;  it  was  just  such  a  specimen  as  could  not  mil  l6 
excite  all  the  soiidtude  of  a  collector  to  obtain.  B«^  it 
was  not  in  the  least  deficient  in  the  art  of  self-preserva- 
tion ;  my  most  carefiil  manoBuvres  proved  ineffectual,  and 
all  my  efforts  only  enabled  me  to  se^  enough  of  it  to 
augment  my  regrets  to  a  high  degree.  SubseqoenlJy  J 
saw  a  similar  individual  in  the  collection  of  a  reudent ; 
this  had  been  killed  against  the  rocks  during  a  violent 
hurricane,  with  very  sught  injury  to  its  shell.    I  ofoed 


tenncB,  in  insects,  that  the  antennsB  were  the  organs  of  high  rewards  to  the  black  people  if  they  would  bring  aae 


such  a  one,  but  the  most  expert  among  them  seemed  to 
think  it  an  unpromising  aearoh,  as  they  knew  of  no  way 
of  capturing  them.    If  I  had  been  supi^ed  with  some 

riwder  of  mix  vomica  with  which  to  poitoa  some  wmX^ 
might  have  succatded. 


NO.  VIII. 

The  fleet  running  crab  (cypoda  pugilator,)  mentiofied 
as  living  in  burrows  dug  in  a  moist  soil,  and  pceyiag 
chiefly  on  the  sugar  cane,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  or  the 
most  noxious  pests  that  can  infest  a  plantation.  Hieir 
burrows  extend  to  a  great  depth,  and  run  iu  variooe  di- 
rections ;  they  are  aim,  like  those  of  our  fiddkrs,  ncaxly 
fiill  of  muddy  water,  so  that,  when  these  maraoders  once 
plump  into  uieir  dens,  they  may  be  considered  as  entirely 
beyond  pursuit  Their  numbers  are  so  great,  and  tbey 
multiply  in  such  numbers,  as  in  some  seasons  to  destroy 
a  large  proportion  of  a  sugar  crop,  and  sometinies  their 
ravages,  combined  with  those  of  the  rats  and  other  plun- 
derers, are  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  sea4dde  plantem.  I 
was  shown,  by  the  superintendent  of  a  place  thue  inftat- 
ed,  a  great  quantity  of  cane  utterly  killed  by  these  ere^ 
tures,  which  cut  it  off  in  a  peculiar  manner,  in  order  to 
suck  the  juice ;  and  he  assured  me  that,  during  that  sea- 
son, the  crop  would  be  two  thirds  less  than  ito  averMe, 
sotely  owing  to  the  inroads  of  the  crabs  and  rata,  wlveh 
if  possible  are  still  more  numerous.  It  was  to  me  an  ir- 
resistible source  of  amusement  to  observe  tlie  air  of  apito 
and  vexation  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  crabs ;  the  raii 
he  could  shoot,  poison,  or  drive  off  for  a  time  with 
But  the  crabs  would  not  eat  his  poison,  while  sugar  < 
was  growing ;  the  dogs  could  only  chape  them  into  i 
holes ;  and  i^  in  helpless  irritation,  he  sometiaies  fred 
his  gun  at  a  duster  of  them,  the  shot  only  rattled  eeer 
their  shells  like  hail  against  a  window.  It  is  truly  doaira- 
ble  that  some  summary  mode  of  lessening  their  nvmber 
could  be  devised,  and  it  is  probable  that  thb  will  be  best 
efiected  by  poison,  as  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  aWit 
suffidently  attractive  to  ensnare  them.  Spcdes  of  tlua 
genus  are  found  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  more 
especially  towards  the  south.  About  Capo  Aui j,  our 
friends  may  have  excellent  opportunities  of  testing  the 
truth  of  what  is  said  of  their  swiilmess  and  vigilance. 

The  land  crab,  which  is  common  to  many  of  the  West 
India  islands,  is  more  generally  known  as  the  Jamaica 
crab,  because  it  has  been  most  frequently  described  frx>m 
observation  in  that  island.  Wherever  found,. they  l»ava 
all  the  habit  of  living,  during  great  p<irt  of  the  year,  is 
the  higrhlands,  wheie  they  pass  the  day  time,  concealed 
in  hutf,  cavities,  and  under  stones,  and  come  out  at  night 
for  thdr  food.  They  are  remarkable  for  coUecting  in 
vast  bodies,  and  marching  annually  to  the  sea  side,  in 
order  to  deposit  thdr  eggs  in  the  sand ;  and  this  acooro* 
plished,  they  retuin  to  their  former  abodes,  if  undisturbec?- 
They  commence  their  UHU'ch  in  the  night,  and  move  in 
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tiM  mast  direct  line  towards  the  destined  point    So  ob- 
fltinatelj  do  tbej  punoe  this  route,  that  they  will  not  turn 
out  of  it  Ibr  anj  obstacle  that  can  possibly  be  surmounted. 
DoriBF  the  day  time  they  skulk  and  lie  hid  as  closely  as 
poMihSi  bat  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  are  taken 
fer  the  use  of  the  table  by  whiles  and  blacks,  as  on  their 
seaward  waaiek  they  are  very  &X  and  of  fine  flayour.   On 
the  houiBward  journey,  those  that  have  escaped  capture 
ai«  weak^  exhausted,  and  unfit  for  use.    Before  dumiss* 
iny  the  ciabe,  I  must  mention  one  which  was  a  source  of 
m«ch  annoyance  to  me  at  firsthand  of  considerable  interest 
afterwards,  from  the  observation  of  its  habits.    At  that 
time  I  rosided  in  a  house  delightfully  situated  about  two 
hundred  yarda  from  the  sea,  frontmg  the  settinrsun, 
having  in  dear  weather  the  lofty  mountains  of  Porto 
Rioo,  diatai:^  about  eighty  miles,  in  view.    Like  most  of 
the  houses  in  the  island,  ours  had  seen  better  days,  as 
was  evident  firom  various  breaks  in  the  floors,  angles 
rotted  off  the  doors,  sunken  sills,  and  other  indications  of 
decay.    Our  deeping  room,  which  was  on  the  lower  floor, 
'  was  especially  in  this  condition;  but  as  the  weather  was 
dotightfidly  warm,  a  fow  cracks  and  .opening*,  though 
father  krgei,  did  not  threaten  much  inoonvenience.    CHir 
bed  was  provided  with  that  indispensable  accompaniment, 
a  mnaquito  bar  or  curtain,  to  winch  we  were  indebted  for 
rtfapft  from  various  annoyances.    Soaredy  had  we  ex- 
tinrnlAifl  the  light,  and  composed  ourselves  to  rest,  than 
weaeard,  in  various  parts  of  the  room,  the  most  startling 
noises.    It  appeared  as  if  numerous  bard  and  heavy  b^ 
dies  woe  trailod  along  the  iloor ;  then  they  sounded  as 
if  dimbing  up  by  the  chairs  and  other  finmture,  and  fr^ 
onenlly  sometlung  like  a  large  stone  would  tumble  down 
from  soeh  devationa  wVlh  a  loud  noiiie,  followed  by  a  pe- 
eoliar  chirping  noise.    What  an  efiect^is  produced  upon 
entirely  inexperienoed  strangers,  may  well  be  imagined 
by  those  who  have  been  soddailv  waked  up  in  the  dark, 
ty  some  pnaccpunlaMe  noise  in  me  room.    Finally,  these 
ittvaden  began  to  ascend  the  bed;  but  happily  the  mus. 
qwU>  bar  was  seeardv  tacked  under  the  bed  all  around, 
aad  they  were  deiuea  access,  though  their  efforts  and 
tnmhln  to  the  floor  produced  no  very  comfortable  reflec 
IioBs.    Towards  dayiurht  they  began  to  retire,  and  in 
the  morning  no  trace  of  any  such  visitants  could  be  per- 
cetva^    On  mentioning  our  troubles,  we  were  told  that 
thai  Boeliffnal  dirtnrber  was  only  Bernard  the  Hermit, 
caBed  generally  the  soldier  crab,  perhaps  from  tbo  pecu- 
liar luSit  he  has  of  protecting  his  body  by  thrusting  it 
into  an  empty  shell,  which  1^  afterwards  carries  about, 
until  heal^Tow8  it,  when  it  is  relinquished  for  a  larger, 
l^d  chsfisHig  to  pass  another  night  quite  so  noisily,  due 
caie  was  taken  to  exclude  Monsieur  Bernard,  whose 
knoeUofs  vera  thencefoi  ward  confined  to  the  outside  of 
thehoosB.    I  hsited  a  large  wire  rat  trap  with  some  corn 
meai^  ttMi  plaeed  it  outside  of  the  back  door,  and  in  the 
moniBg,  found  it  HteraUy  half  filled  with  these  crabs, 
from  the  largest  sixed  shell  that  could  enter  the  trap, 
mm  as  vrere  not  larger  than  a  hickory  nut 
a  fine  coBection  made  at  once,  affording  a  very 
vaiistf  in  the  siae  and  age  of  the  specimens, 
natMeQiiiito  whidi  they  had  introduced 


fine  qiecimen,  to  reoeive  a  smart  pinch  firom  the  daws  of 
tbo  little  hermit  The  instant  the  shell  is  closdy  ap- 
preached  or  touched,  they  withdraw  as  deeply  into  the 
shell  as  possible,  and  the  small  ones  readily  escape  obser- 
vation,  Imt  thev  soon  become  impatient  oi  captivity,  and 
try  to  make  on.  The  species  of  this  genus  (pagunis)  are 
very  numerous,  and  during  the  first  part  of  their  lives 
are  all  aquatic  That  is,  they  are  hatched  ifi  the  little 
pools  about  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  remain  there  until 
those  that  arc  destined  to  live  on  land  are  stout  enough 
to  commence  their  travels.  The  hermit  crabs,  which  are 
altogether  aquatic,  are  by  no  meana  so  carefiil  to  choose 
the  U^test  and  thinnest  shells,  as  the  land  troops.  The 
aquatic  soldiers  may  be  seen  towing  along  shdls  of  most 
disproportionate  size ;  but  their  relatives,  who  travd  over 
the  hiUs  by  moonlight,  know  that  all  unnecessary  incum- 
brance  of  weight  should  be  avoided.  They  are  as  pug. 
nacious  and  spitefiil  as  any  of  the  crustaceous  clam ;  and 
when  taken,  or  when  they  frill  and  jar  themselves,  con- 
siderably, utter  a  chirping  noise,  which  is  evidently  an 
angry  expression.  Thev  arc  ever  ready  to  bite  with  their 
claws,  and  the  pinch  of  tifie  larger  individuals  is  quite 
painfiiL  It  b  said,  that  when  uiey  are  changing  their 
shells,  far  the  sake  of  obtaining  more  commodious  cover- 
ings, they  fi^uently  fight  for  possession,  which  may  be 
true  where  two  that  have  forsaken  their  old  shells  meci, 
or  happen  to  make  choice  of  the  same  vacant  one.  It  is 
also  said,  that  one  crab  is  sometimes  fiMroed  to  give  up 
the  shell  he  is  in,  should-a  stronger  chance  to  <ksire  it 
This,  as  I  never  saw  it,  I  must  continue  to  doubt;  for  I 
cannot  imagine  how  the  stronger  could  possibly  aooom- 
fJish  his  purpose,  seeing  that  the  occupant  has  nothing 
to  do  but  keep  ckwe  quarters.  The  invader  would  have 
no  chance  of  seizing  him  to  pull  him  out,  nor  could  he 
do  him  any  injury  by  biting  upon  the  surfiuoe  of  his  bard 
daws,  the  only  part  that  would  be  exposed.  If  it  be  true 
that  one  can  dispossess  the  other,  it  must  be  by  some 
contrivance  of  which  we  are  still  ignorant  These  sd- 
dier  crabs  foed  on  a  great  variety  of  substances,  soarcdy 
refiising  any  thing  that  is  edible ;  like  the  fomily  they 
bdong  to,  they  have  a  decided  partiality  foir  putrid  meats, 
and  the  pianters  accuse  them  abo  of  too  great  a  fimdness 
for  the  sugar  cane.  Thdr  excursions  are  altogether  noc- 
turnal, in  the  day  time  they  lie  concealed  very  effectuaUy 
in  small  hales,  among  stones,  or  any  kind  of  rubbish,  and 
are  rarely  taken  notice  o^  even  where  hundreds  are  within 
a  short  mstanoe  of  each  other.  The  larger  sddier  crabs 
are  sometimes  eaten  by  the  blacks,  but  tl^  are  not  much 
sought  after  even  by  them,  as  they  are  generally  regard- 
ed  with  aversion  and  prejudice.  There  is  no  reason,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  why  they  should  not  be  as  good  as 
many  other  crabs,  but  they  certainly  are  not  equally  es- 
teemed. 


down  to 


7W  iiMierr,  or  hermit  crab,  when  withdrawn  firom  his 

shell,  presenta  about  the  head  and  cUws,  a  con- 

frmily  reoemblanoe  to  the  lobster.    The  daws, 

r,  aie  very  Aort  and  broad,  and  the  body  eoveied 

~  Asfl  only  in  that  part  which  is  liable  to  be 

pnrfraded.    The  posterior  or  abdominal  part 

r,  is  covered  only  by  a  tough  ritin,  and  tapers 

"  extremity,  fomlshed  with  a  sort  of  book- 

fT*mMfT*g  it  to  hdd  on  to  its  foctitk>us 

Along  the  surfoce  of  ita  abdomen,  as  well  as 

i,  there  are  small  prdections,  apparently  in- 

ftr  As  same  purpose.    Wnen  once  nirly  in  pos- 

•f  a  sMl,  it  would  be  quite  a  difficult  matter  to 

b  oot,  though  a  very  little  heat  applied  to  the 

qoiddy  aduce  him  to  leave  it  The  shells  they 

(MB  takoi  soldy  with  reforence  4o  their  suitable- 

Mid  hence  you  may  catch  a  considerable  number  of 

the  same  species,  each  of  which  is  in  a  diflerent  spedos 

er  ^ttos  ef  dvIL    The  shells  commonly  used  b^  them, 

mo  ef  isiger  aiie,  are  those  of  the  whilk,  which  are 

JBodt  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  islanders,  or  the 

miaJler  eoeeb  {strombus]  shells.    The  very  voung  her- 

mil  crabs  are  fo«ind  in  almost  every  variety  of  small  sliell 

on  the  shores  of  the  Anlilles.     1  have  frequently 

amused  fc^  ladin  eagerly  cn^reg^  in  making  col- 

of  these  beautifiil  Tittle  sheUs,  and  not  dreaming 

flf  dnir  h*««r  tenanted  by  a  living  animal,  suddenly 

OB  displaying  their  acquisitions,  by  observing 

to  be  activehr  oMleavouriiig  to  escape ;  or  on  iutro- 

Ihs  haad  m^  tl^  reticule  to  prodi^  a  partic»l«r 


NO.  DC. 

Those  who  have  only  lived  in  forest  countries,  where 
vast  tracts  are  shaded  by  a  dense  ffrowth  of  oak,  ash, 
chesnut,  hickory  and  other  trees  m  deciduous  fiiliage, 
which  present  ttie  roost  pleasing  varieties  of  verdure  uid 
fireshness,  can  have  but  Uttle  id^  of  the  efieot  produced 
on  the  foelings  by  aged  forests  of  pine,  composed  in  great 
degree  of  a  single  spedes,  whose  towering  summito  are 
crowned  with  one  diirk  greeti  canopy,  which  successive 
seasons  find  unchanged,  and  nothing  but  death  causes 
to  vary.  Their  robwt  and  gigantic  trunks  rise  an  hun- 
dred or  more  foot  high  in  purdy  proportioned  odumns, 
before  the  limbs  begin  to  diverge;  and  their  tops,  densely 
clothed  with  long  bristling  fi>lii^  intermingle  so  closdy 
as  to  allow  of  but  slight  entrance  to  the  sun.  Hence  the 
undergrowth  of  such  fi>rests  is  comparatively  slight  and 
thin,  since  none  but  shrubs  and  plants  that  love  the  shade, 
can  flourish  pnder  thii  perpetual  exclusion  of  the  animat- 
ing and  invigorating  rays  of  the  greet  exciter  of  the 
vegetable  world.  Inrough  such  forests,  and  by  the 
merest  foot  paths  in  great  part,  it  was  my  lot  to  pass 
many  miles  almost  every  day ;  and  hod  I  not  endeavoured 
to  derive  some  amusement  and  instruction  from  tlie  study 
of  the  forest  itself^  my  time  would  have  been  as  fatiguing 
to  me,  as  it  was  certainly  quiet  and  solemn.  But  wher- 
ever nature  is,  and  under  whatever  form  she  may  present 
herself,  enough  is  always  proffered  to  fix  attention  and 
produce  pleasure,  if  we  wUl  condescend  to  obseiTo  with 
carefulness.  I  soon  found  that  even  a  pine  forest  was  fiir 
from  being  devoid  of  interest,  and  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  this  by  stating  the  result  of  various  observations 
made  during  the  time  1  lived  in  this  situation. 

Ttie  common  piteh,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  Norway 
pine,  grows  from  a  seed,  which  is  matured  in  vast  abun- 
dance in  the  large  cones  peculiar  to  the  pines.  This  seed 
Is  of  a  rather  tfiangul^  sbape,  thick  iipd  heavy  at  the 


part  by  which  it  grows  frvni  the  eone,  and  ttrminating 
in  a  broad  membranous  fkn  or  mil,  which,  when  the  seeds 
are  shaken  out  by  the  wind,  enables  tbosi  to  sail  obliqudy 
through  the  air  to  great  distances.  Should  an  old  corn- 
field or  other  piece  of  ground  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation 
fi>r  more  than  one  season,  it  is  sown  with  the  pine  seeds 
by  the  winds,  and  the  young  pines  shoot  up  as  closely 
and  compactly  as  hemp.  TSbj  continue  to  grow  in  this 
fanner  until  they  become  twdve  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
until  their  roota  begin  to  encroach  on  each  other,  or  until 
the  stoutest  and  best  rooted  begin  to  overtop  so  as  entirely 
to  shade  the  smaller.  These  graduaH^  begin  to  friil,  and 
finally  dry  up  and  perish,  and  a  similar  process  is  con- 
tinned  until  the  best  trees  acquire  room  enough  to  grow 
without  impediment  Even  when  the  young  pines  liave 
attained  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  are  as  thidi 
as  a  man's  thigh,  they  stand  so  closely  together,  that  thdr 
lower  branches,  whioh  are  all  dry  and  dead,  are  inter, 
mingled,  sufiiciently  to  prevent '  any  one  fix>m  passing 
between  the  trees  without  first  breaking  these  obstruc- 
tions away.  I  have  seen  such  a  wood  as  that  just  men- 
tioned,  covering  an  dd  oom-ficld,  whose  ridges  were  still 
distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  which  an  old  resi<knt  informed 
me  he  had  seen  growing  in  com.  In  a  part  of  this  vrood 
which  was  not  for  fi^HOi  my  dwelling,  I  had  a  ddightfril 
retreat,  that  served  me  as  a  private  study  or  closet,  though 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  the  open  air.  A  road 
that  had  once  passed  through  the  fidd,  and  wes  of  course 
more  compacted  than  any  other  part,  had  denied  access 
to  the  pine  seeds  for  a  certain  distance,  while  on  eadi 
side  of  it  they  ^^rew  with  their  usual  density,  llie  ghrnhd 
was  covered  with  the  soft  layer  or  carpet  of  dried  pine 
leaves  which  gradually  and  impercisptibly  foil  through- 
out the  year,  making  a  most  pleasant  surfooe  to  tread  on, 
and  rendering  the  step  perfectly  noisektss.  By  beating 
off  with  a  stick  all  the  dried  branches  that  projected 
towards  the  vacant  *  space,  I  formed  a  sort  of  chamber, 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  which  above  was  can<^ied  by 
the  densely  miiimd  branches  of  the  adjacent  trees,  whicn 
altogether  excluoed  or  scattered  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
on  ul  sides  was  so  shut  in  b^  the  trunks  of  liie  young 
trees,  as  to  prevent  all  observation.  Hitherto  during  the 
hot  season,  I  was  accustomed  to  retire,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  or  mecUtation ;  and  within  this  deeeper  sditude, 
where  all  was  solitary,  very  many  of  the  subsequent 
movemento  of  my  life  were  suggested  or  devised. 

From  all  I  codd  observe,  and  all  the  enquiries  I  could 
get  answered,  it  appeared  that  this  rapidljr  growing  tree 
does  not  attain  ita  full  growth  until  it  is  einity  or  ninety 
years  old,  nor  does  ita  time  of  frill  hedth  and  vigour  mudk 
exceed'  on  hundred.  Before  this  time  it  is  liaUe  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  but  these  are  of  a  kind  that  bore  the 
tender  spring  shoota  to  depodt  thdr  eggs  therein,  and 
thdr  larvaB  appear  to  live  prindpally  on  the  sap  whioh  is 
very  abundant,  so  that  ibis  tree  is  but  ilightly  injured. 
But  after  the  pine  has  attained  ita  acme,  it  is  attacked 
by  an  insect  which  depodta  ita  egg  in  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  the  larva  devours  ita  way  through  the  solid 
substance  of  the  timber;  so  that  after  a  pine  has  been  for 
one  or  two  seasons  sulnected  to  these  depredators,  it  will 
be  foirly  riddled,  and  if  cut  down  is  unfit  for  any  other 
purpose  than  burning.  Indeed,  if  delayed  too  long,  it  is 
poorly  fit  for  firewmd,  so  thoroughly  do  these  msecto 
destroy  ita  sdMtanoe.  At  the  same  time  that  one  set  of 
insecta  is  engaged  in  destroying  the  Body,  myriads  of 
others  are  at  work  under  the  bark,  destroying  the  mp 
vessels,  and  the  foliage  wears  a  more  and  more  pale  and 
sickly  appearance,  as  the  tree  declines  in  vigour.  If  not 
cut  liown,  it  eventually  dies,  becomes  leafless,  stripped  of 
ita  bark,  and  as  the  decay  advances,  all  the  smaDer 
branches  are  broken  off;  and  it  stands  with  ita  naked 
trunk  and  a  few  ragged  limbs,  as  if  bidding  defiance  to 
the  tempest  which  howls  around  ita  head.  Under  fovour- 
able  circumstances,  a  large  trunk  will  stand  in  this  con- 
dition  for  nearly  a  century,  so  extensive  and  powerfol 
are  ita  roots,  so  firm  and  stubborn  the  original  knitting 
of  ita  giant  finme.  At  length  some  storm,  more  fiirious 
than  all  ita  predecessors,  wrenches  those  ponderous  roota 
frx>m  the  soil,  and  hurls  the  helpless  carcass  to  the  earth, 
crushing  aU  before  it  in  ita  fiill.  Without  the  aid  of  fire, 
or  some  pecdiarity  of  situation  fovouraUe  to  rapid  de- 
composition, fiill  another  hundred  years  will  be  requiiite 
to  reduce  it  to  ita  elementa,  and  obliterate  the  traces  of 
ita  existence*  Indeed,  Ipng  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
that  period,  we  find  the  heart  of  the  pitdi  pine  still  pre- 
serving  ita  origind  form,  and  from  being  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  turpentine,  become  utterly  indestructible  ex- 
cept by  fire. 

If  the  proprietor  attend  to  the  warnings  afforded  by 
the  woodpecker,  he  may  dways  cut  his  pines  in  time  to 
prevent  them  fitim  being  injured  by  insects.   The  wood- 
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pe^kera  ran  up  and  uroand  the  trunks^  topping  from  time 
to  thne  with  their  powerful  bill  The  bird  knows  at  onco 
by  the  sound  whether  there  be  inaeclB  bebw  or  not  If 
the  tree  is  sound,  the  woodpecker  soon  forsakes  it  for 
maother ;  should  he  begin  to  break  into  the  bark,  it  is  to 
cateh  tfao  worm,  and  suc^  trees  ore  at  once  to  be  marked 
for  the  aze.  In  ielhnff  such  pines,  1  found  the  woodmen 
'  alway  anxious  to  avda  letting  them  strike  aeainst  neigh, 
bounng  sound  trees,  as  they  said  that  the  insects  mq^ 
.  readily  attacked  an  injured  tree  than  one  whose  bark  was 
unbroken.  The  observation  is  most  probably  correct,  at 
least  the  experience  of  country  folks  in  suck  matters  is 
rarely  wrong,  though  they  sometimes  give  very  odd  rea- 
•ons  for  the  processes  they  adopt 

A  full  grown  pine  foiest  is  at  all  times  a  grand  and 
majestic  object  to  one  accustomed  to  moving  through  it 
Those  vast  and  towering  columns,  sustaining  a  waving 
crown  of  deepest  verdure;  those  robust  and  rugged  limbs 
standing  forth  at  a  vast  height  overhoad,^load^  with  the 
cones  of  various  seasons ;  and  the  diminutiveness  of  all 
surrounding  objects  compared  with  these  gi^rantic  child- 
ren  of  nature,  cannot  but  inspire  ideas  of  seriousness  and 
even  of  melancholy,  ^i  how  awiul  «id  even  tremen- 
dous  does  such  a  situation  become,  when  we  hear  the 
lint  wailings  of  the  gathering  storm,  as  it  stoops  upon 
the  loAy  summits  of  the  pine,  and  soon  increases  to  a 
deep  iioarae  roaring,  as  the  boughs  begin  to  wave  in  the 
blast,  and  the  whole  tree  is  forced  to  sway  before  its 
power.  In  a  short  time  the  fury  of  the  wind  is  at  its 
height,  the  loftiest  trees  bend  suddenly  before  it,  and 
scarce  regain  their  upright  position  ore  they  are  again 
obliged  to  cower  beneath  its  violence.  Then  the  tempest 
literally  howls,  and  amid  the  treinendous  reverberaticms 
of  thunder,  and  the  blazing  glare  of  the  lightning,  the 
unfortunate  wanderer  hears  around  him  the  crash  of  nu- 
merous trees  hurled  down  by  the  storm,  and  knows  not 
but  the  next  may  be  precipitated  upon  him.  More  than 
once  have  J  witnessed  all  the  grandeur,  dread,  and  deso- 
lation of  such  a  scene,  and  have  always  found  safety 
either  by  seeking  as  quickly  as  possible  a  spot  where 
there  wfr^  none  but  young  trees,  or  if  on  the  main  road 
choosing  the  most  open  and  exposed  situation  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  large  treos.  There,  seated  dn  my  hc»rse, 
who  seemed  to  understand  the  propriety  of  such  patience, 
I  would  quietly  remain,  however  thoroughly  drenched, 
until  the  fury  of  the  wind  was  completely  over.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  danger  from  foiling  trees,  the  peril  of  be- 
ing struck  by  the  lightning  which  so  fireqnently  shivers 
the  lofUest  of  them,  is  so  great  as  to  render  any  attempt 
to  advance  at  such  time  h^rhly  imprudent 

Xiike  the  ox  among  animals,  the  pine  tree  majr  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  moet  universally  useful  of  the 
sons  of  the  forest  For  all  8ort«i  of  building,  for  firewood, 
tar,  turpentine,  rosiii,  lamp  blaek,  and  a  vast  variety  of 
other  useful  products,  this  tree  is  invaluable  to  man. 
Nor  b  it  a  pWtVpg  contemplation,  to  one  who  knows  its 
usefulness,  to  observe  to  how  vast  an  amcHmt  it  is  annu^ 
ally  destroyed  in  this  country,  beyond  the  proporticm  that 
nature  con  possibly  supply.  However,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  thb  evil  will  ever  be  productive  of 
very  great  injury,  especially  as  coal  .fuel  is  bocoming 
annu^y  more  extensively  used.  Nevertheless,  were  I 
tlie  owner  of  a  pine  forest,  I  should  exercise  a  consider- 
afaie  degree  of  eare  in  the  selection  of  the  wood  for  the 
axe. 


NO.  X. 

Among  the  enemies  with  which  the  farmers  of  a  poor 
or  light  soil  have  to  contend,  I  know  of  none  so  truly 
formidable  and  injurious  as  the  crows,  whose  numbers, 
cunning,  and  autbcity,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  ex- 
cept  by  those  who  have  had  long  continual  and  numer- 
ous opportunities  of  observation.  Possessed  of  the  most 
acute  senses,  and  endowed  by  nature  with  a  considerable 
shore  of  reasoning  power,  these  birds  bid  defiance  to  al- 
most all  the  contrivances  resorted  to  for  their  dostruc 
tion ;  and  when  their  numbers  have  accumulated  to  vast 
multitudes,  which  annually  occurs,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  estimate  the  destruction  they  are  capable  of  effecting. 
Placed  in  a  situation  whore  every  object  was  subjected 
to  dose  observation,  as  a  source  of  amusement,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  my  attention  sbouki  be  drawn  to  so  con- 
spicuous an  object  as  the  crow ;  and  having  (Nice  com- 
menced remarking  the  peculiarities  of  this  bird,  I  con- 
tinued to  bestow  attention  upon  it  during  many  years, 
in  whatever  situation  it  was  met  with.  The  thickly 
wooded  and  well  watered  parts  of  the  state  of  Maryland, 
OS  affording  them  a  great  abundance  of  fi)od,  and  almost 
entire  security  during  their  breeding  season,  are  espe- 
cially infpsted  by  these  troublesome  creatures,  so  that  at 


some  times  of  the  year  they  are  collected  in  numbers, 
which  would  appear  incredible  to  any  one  unoccuHtomcd 
to  witness  their  accumulations. 

Individually,  the  common  crow  {forvu$  eoronn)  may 
be  compared  in  character  with  the  brown  or  Norway  rat, 
being,  like  that  quadruped,  addicted  to  all  sorts  of  mis- 
chief, destroying  the  Uvea  of  any  small  creatures  that 
may  fidl  in  its  way,  plundering  with  audacity  wherever 
any  thing  is  exposed  to  its  rapaciousness,  and  triumphing 
by  its  cunning  over  the  usuad  artifices  empbyed  for  the 
destruction  of  ordinary  noxious  animals.  Where  food  is 
at  anj  time  scarce,  or  the  opportunity  feit  such  marauding 
inviting,  there  is  scarcely  a  young  animal  about  the  farm 
3rards  safe  flrom  the  attacks  of  the  crow.  Young  chickens, 
ducks,  goslmgs,  and  even  little  pigs,  when  quite  youn^ 
and  feeble,  ar^  carried  off  by  them.  They  are  not  less 
eager  to  discover  the  nests  of  domestic  fowls,  and  will  sit 
very  quietly  in  sight,  at  a  convenient  distance,  until  the 
hen  leaves  the  nest,  and  then  fly  down  and  suck  her 
eggs  at  leisure.  But  none  of  their  tricks  excited  in  mo 
a  greater  interest,  than  the  observation  of  their  attempts 
to  rob  a  hen  of  her  chicks.  The  crow,  alighting  at  a  little 
distance  firom  the  hen,  would  advance  in  an  apparently 
careless  way  towards  the  brood,  when  the  vigilimt  parent 
would  bristle  up  her  feathers,  and  rush  at  the  black  rogne 
to  drive  him  off.  Aflerscvcral  such  approaches,  the  hen 
would  become  very  angry,  and  would  chase  the  crow  to 
a  greater  distance  from  the  brood.  This  u  the  very  ob- 
jeot  the  robber  has  in  view,  for  as  long  as  the  parent 
keeps  near  her  young,  the  crow  has  very  slight  chance 
of  success ;  but  as  soon  as  he  can  induce  her  to  follow  him 
to  a  little  distance  fi-om  the  brood,  he  takes  advantage  of 
his  wings,  and  before  she  can  regain  her  place,  has  flown 
over  her,  and  seized  one  <^  her  chickens.  When  the  cock 


hunter  endeavours  to  get  a  good  view  of  tliem  on  the  tree, 
that  he  is  almost  uniformly  persuaded  the  yc>ung  crows 
are  also  concealed  there;  but  he  does  not  perceive,  as  he 
is  cautiously  trying  to  get  within-  gun  shot,  that  they  are 
'ipoving  from  tree  to  tree,  and  at  each  remove  are  farther 
and  fiu'ther  firom  the  place  where  the  young  are  hi4. 
Afler  continuing  this  trick,  until  it  is  inipossiUe4iiat  the 
hunter  can  retain  any  idea  of  the  situation  of  the  ymu^ 
ones,. the  parents  cease  their  distressing  outcrio,  fly 
quietly  to  the  mofet  convenient  lofly  tree,  and  calmly 
wtitch  the  movements  of  their  disturber.  Now  and  then 
they  utter  a  loud  quick  cry,  which  secnis  intended  to  bid 
their  oflbpring  lie  clone  and  keep  quiet,  and  it  is  very 
generally  the  case  that  they  escape  all  danger  by  thev 
obedicncc.  Ail  experienced  crow-killer  watchee  eagerly 
for  the  tree  whore  the  crows  first  start  from  ;  and  il'tfais 
can  bo  observed,  he  pays  no  attention  to  their  clamours, 
nor  pretence  of  Uirowing  themselves  in  his  way,  as  he  is 
satisfied  they  are  too  vigilant  to  let  him  get  a  diol  at 
them ;  and  if  he  can  see  the  young,  be  is  tolerably  sure 
of  them  all,  because  of  tlicir  ina^lity  to  fly  or  change 
place  re&dily. 

The  time  of  tlie  year  in  which  the  farmers  suflcr  nMst 
from  them  is  in  the  spring,  before  their  enormous  Donere. 
gations  disperse,  and  when  they  ore  rendered  Toraoioai 
by  the  scantiness  of  their  winter  fore.  Woo  betide  the 
com  fiefad  which  is  not  closely  Watched,  when  the  yoam^ 
grain  begins  to  shoot  above  the  soil!  If  not  wdl  guard[< 
a  host  of  these  marauders  will  settle  upon  it  «t  the  first 
light  of  the  dawn,  and  before  the  sun  has  risen  for  alMive 
the  horizon,  will  have  plundered  every  shoot  of  the  germi- 
nating seed,  by  first  drawmg  it  skilfully  front  the  moitft 
earth  by  the  young  stalk,  and  then  swallowing  Hie  frain. 
The  negligent  or  careless  planter,  who  does  not  vial  his 


is  present,  there  is  still  less  danger  f&'om  such  on  attack,  6eld  before  breakfast,  finds,  on  his  arrival,  that  he 

for  chantideer  shows  all  his  vigilance  and  gallantry  in'--**' * — *  "-' " *-'-  * '  ^ 

protecting  his  tender  o&pring,  Siough  it  frequently  nap- 
pens  that  the  number  <^  hens  with  broods  renders  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  extend  his  care  to  alL  When  the 
crow  tries  to  carry  off  a  gosling  from  the  mother,  it  re- 
quires more  daring  and  skill,  and  is  for  less  frequently 
successful  than  in  the  former  instanoe.  If  the  gander  be 
in  company,  which  he  almost  uniformly  is,  the  crow  has 
his  labour  in  vain.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
flight  and  superior  cunning,  the  honest  vigilance  and  de- 
termined bravery  of  the  former  are  too  much  for  him. 
His  attempts  to  approach,  however  cautiously  conducted, 
are  promptly  met,  and  all  his  tricks  rendered  unavailing, 
by  the  fierce  movements  of  the  gander,  whose  powerful 
blows  the  crow  seems  to  be  well  aware  might  effectually 
disable  him.  The  first  time  I  witnessed  such  a  scene,  I 
was  at  the  side  of  the  creek,  and  saw  on  the  opposite 
shore  a  goose  with  her  goslings  beset  by  a  crow ;  fixim 
the  apparent  alarm  of  the  mother  and  brood,  it  seemed  to 
me  they  must  be  in  great  danger,  and  I  colled  to  the 
owner  of  the  place,  who  happened  to  be  in  sight,  to  in- 
form him  of  their  situation.  Instead  of  going  to  their 
relief  he  shouted  back  to  me,  to  ask  if  the  gander  was 
not  there  too;  ond  as  soon  as  lie  was  answered  in  the  af^ 
firmative,  he  bid  me  be  under  no  uneasiness,  as  the  crow 
would  find  his  match.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cool 
impudence  and  pertinacity  of  the  crow,  who,  perfectly 
regardlese  of  my  shouting,  continued  to  worry  the  poor 


gander  for  an  hour,  by  his  efifbrts  to  obtain  a  nice  gos- 
fing  for  his  next  meal.  At  length  convinced  of  the  fhiit^ 
lesuiess  of  his  efforts,  he  flew  off  to  seek  some  more  easily 
procuraUe  food.  Several  crows  sometimes  unite  to  plun- 
der the  goose  of  her  young,  and  are  then  geneFaUy  suc- 
cessful, because  they  are  able  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  parents,  and  lure  them  forther  ftom  their  young. 

In  the  summer  the  crows  disperse  in  pairs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  their  young,  and  then  they  select  lofty 
trees  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  forest,  upon  which  with 
dry  sticks  and  twigs  they  build  a  large  strong  nest,  and 
line  it  with  softer  matenals.  They  lay  four  or  five  eggs, 
and  when  they  are  hatched,  feed,  attend,  and  watch  over 
their  young  with  the  most  zealous  devotion.  Should  an; 
one  by  chimce  pass  near  the  nest  while  the  eggs  are  stii 
unhaKhed,  or  the  brood  are  ^rery  young,  the  parents  keep 
dose,  and  neither  by  the  slightest  movement  nor  noise 
betray  their  presence.  But  if  the  young  are  fledged,  and 
beginning  to  take  their  first  lessons  in  flying,  the  ap- 
proach of  a  man,  especially  if  armed  with  a  gun,  calls 
forth  all  their  cunning  and  solidtude.  The  young  are 
immediately  placed  in  the  securest  place  at  hand,  where 
the  foliage  is  thickest,  ond  remain  perfectly  motionless 
and  quiet  Not  so  the  alarmed  parents,  both  of  which 
fly  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  hunter,  uttering  the  most 
discordant  screams,  witli  an  occasional  peculiar  note, 
which  seems  intended  to  direct  or  warn  their  young.  So 
close  do  they  approach,  and  so  clamorous  are  they  as  the 


either  replant  his  com,  or  relinquish  hopes  of  a  crop; 
and  without  the  exertion  of  due  vigilance,  he  may  he 
obliged  to  repeat  this  process  twice  or  thrice  the  same 
season.  Where  the  crows  go  to  rob  a  field  in  this  my, 
they  place  one  or  more  sentineh),  according  to  dreiBn. 
stances,  in  convenient  places,  and  those  are  excte^t^y 
vigilant,  uttering  a  single  warning  call,  whlck  puts  the 
whole  to  flight  uie  instont  there  is  the  least 
of  danger  or  interruption.  Having  fixed  thdr 
they  begin  regularly  at  one  part  or  the  field,  and 
ing  the  rows  along,  pulling  up  each  shoot  in  sue 
and  biting  off  the  com  at  the  root  The  greei 
thus  left  along  the  rows,  as  if  they  had  bM  armagcd 
with  care,  offer  a  melancholy  memorial  of  the  werk 
which  has  been  ^ected  by  these  cunning  and  destme. 
tive  plunderers. 

Numerous  experiments,  have  been  made,  wliere  ike 
crows  are  thus  injurious,  to  avert  their  ravages ;  and  A» 
method  I  shall  now  relate,  I  have  seen  tried  with  ^ 
most  gratifying  success*    In  a  large  tub  a  portkm  ollv 
and  grease  were  milted,  so  as  to  rend^  the  tar  siifBcM% 
thin  and  soft,  and  to  this  was  added  a  portion  of  t\Mkii 
lime  in  powder,  and  the  whole  stirred  until  thatot^ 
incorporated.    The  seed  com  was  then  thrown  iii,se' 
stirred  with  the  miituro  until  each  grain  reoeived  *  m- 
form  coating.    The  com  was  then  dropped  in  the  Ift, 
and  covered  as  usual.    This  treatment  was  found  to  re- 
tard tlie  germination  about  three  days,  as  the  mIxtaR  - 
greatly  excludes  moisture  firom  the  groin.  Bat  tie  eron 
did  no  injury  to  the  field ;  they  piril^  u^  a  smaH  qmaHiij 
in  different  parts  of  the  planting,  to  satisfy  thenanritei  it 
was  all  alike ;  upon  becoming  convinced  of  whidh,  they 
quietly  left  it  for  some  less  carefhlly  managed  gnta^ 
where  pains  had  not  been  taken  to  make  aU  tlio  oom  « 
natiseous  and  bitter. 


NO  XI. 

It  rarely  happens  that  any  of  the  works  of  nntucre  tie 
whdly  productive  of  evil,  and  even  the  crows,  troiibi^ 
some  as  they  are,  contribute  in  a  small  degre^i  to  the 
good  of  the  district  tliey  frequent  Thus,  moo^rli  tliey 
destroy  eggs  and  young  poultry,  plunder  the  oomficbia* 
and  carry  off  whatever  may  serve  for  food,  tb^  aI^o  H^ 
the  surface  of  the  earth  m  a  considerable  qu«a^tily  ol 
carrion,  and  a  vast  riiuHitude  of  insects  and  tlieir  ^le«tjoe- 
tive  lorvsB.  The  crows  are  very  ui^folly  emplojecl  vrbcn 
theyaliglit  upon  newly  ploughed  fioMs,  and  |»tek  i>¥ 
great  numbers  of  those  large  and  long-livod  vrone^ 
which  are  so  destmctive  to  the  roots  of  sU  growixi^  veg^ 
tables ;  and  ihey  are  scarcdy  less  so,  when  thov  ioIl<^ 
the  seine  haulers  along  the  shores,  and  {nek  up  toe  sbiaI 
fishes,  which  would  otherwise  be  left  to  putrUy  and  lon^ 
the  air  with  unpleasant  vapours.  Nevertheless,  tliey  ^ 
conic  far  more  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  oovnstri 
than  is  at  all  necessary  to  tiw  good  of  the  inlm.bita9^ 
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and  whoever  woald  dcvbe  a  inctbod  of  lessening  their 
Dambcrs  suddenly,  would  certainly  be  doing  a  service  to 
the  comniamty. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  house  I  lived  in 
en  Curtis*8  creek,  the  shore  was  a  sand   bank  or  blufi^ 
twenty  or  thirtv  feci  high,  crownod  with  a  dense  young 
pine  iurc^  to  its  yery  edge*     Almost  directly  opposite, 
the  ^ora  was  flat,  and  formed  a  point  extending  in  the 
gjfiB  of  a  broad  sand  bar,  for  a  considerable  distance 
iiUo  the  water,  and  when  the  tide  was  low,  this  flat  af- 
^dod  a  fine  level  space,  to  which  nothing  could  approach 
in  either  direction,   without  being  easily  seen.    At  a 
short  dijtance  (rom  the  water,  a  young  swamp  wood  of 
loaple,  gtuD,  oaks,  ^c  extendod  ba^  towards  some 
hi'facr  ground.    As  the  sun  descended,  and  threw  his 
liM.  rays  in  one  broad  sheet  of  golden  effulgence  over 
the  ciTstal  mirror  of  the  waters,  innumerable  Compaq 
nies  of  ciowa  arrived  daily,  and  settled  on  this  point,  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking,  picking  up  gravel,  and  uniting 
in  one  body  prior  to  retiring  for  the  mght  to  their  accus- 
lamcd  dormitory.    The  trees  adjacent  and  all  the  shore 
woold  be  literally  blackened  by  those  plumed  marauders, 
while  their  increasing  outcries,  chattering  and  screams, 
were  almost  deafening.    It  certainly  seems  that  they 
derive  great  pleasure  from  their  social  habits,  and  I  of- 
ten amused  myself  by  thinkiiig  the  onintcrrupted  clatter 
which  was  kept  np,  as  the  di&rcnt  gangs  united  with 
the  main  body,  was  produced  b^  the  reciul  of  the  adven- 
tures they  hiul  encoimtered  during  their  last  marauding 
excursions.    As  the  sun  became  entirely  sunk  beWw  the 
lioriion,  the  grand  flock  crossed  to  the  sand  blufi*  on  the 
oppoedie  ndc,  where  \\iey  genendW  spent  a  few  moments 
in  picking*  up  a  further  supjAy  of  gravel,  and  then  aris- 
ing in  dense  and  ample  colomn,  t^y  sought  their  habi* 
taal  rooet  in  the  doep  entanglements  of  the  distant  pines. 
T^Iiis  dally  visit  to  the  point,  so  near  to  my  dwelling,  and 
eo  aceessible  by  meuis  of  the  skiff,  led  me  to  hope  that 
I  should  have  e(m»i!erah/e  success  in  destroying  them. 
Kull  of  such  aoCicipalions,  f  loaded  two  gnns,  and  pro- 
ceeded  in  mj  boat  to  the  expected  place  of  action,  pre- 
vioas  to  the  arrival  of  the  crows.    My  view  was  to  havo 
my  boat  somewhere  oboof  faoif  way  between  the  two 
two  shores,  and  as  they  never  manilestcd  much  fear  of 
Ixxiis,  to  take  my  chance  of  firing  upon  the  main  body 
OS  Chey  were  flying  over  my  head  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.    Shortly  aAer  I  had  gained  my  station,  the 
companies  began  to  arrife,  and  every  thing  went  on  as 
SMmL    But  whether  they  suspected  some  mischief  from 
•o^g  a  boat  so  long  stationary  in  their  vicinity,  or  could 
0ec  aiid  dtstlngmah  the  guns  in  the  boat,  1  am  unable  to 
say ;  the  &ct  was,  however,  that  when  they  set  out  to 
fly  over»  they  passed  at  an  elevation  which  secured  them 
mm  my  artiflery  efTectnally,  although,  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions they  were  in  the  bahit  of  flying  over  me  at  a 
Hetebl  of  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet.   I  return- 
ed bome  withoul  having  had  a  shot,  bat  resolved  to  try 
if  I  eonJd  not  succeed  better  the  next  day.    The  same 
fcHowed  the  experiment,  and  when  I  fired  at  one 


gan|^  wii^  it  appeared  pospiblc  to  attain,  the  instant 
the  gmt  was  i&cliarged,  the  crows  made  a  soK  of  halt. 


considerably,  flying  in  circles,  and  screaming 
tnoA  vocUerottsly,  as  iif  in  contempt  or  derision.     Had  I 
been  prepared  tor  this,  a  few  of  them  minrht  have  suffer- 
ed lor  their  bravado.     Bat  uiy  second  gun  was  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  and  before  I  could  get  it,  the  black 
geotij  had  risen  to  tlicir  former  security.    Wliile  we 
Vdft  silting  at  tea  that  eveninj^,  a  black  came  to  inform 
mc'  flfeal  a  eonsiderabte  flock  of  crows,  which  had  arrived 
too  late  to  join  the  great  flock,  had  pitched  in  the  yonng 
ptoGs  not  a  great  way  fVom  the  honsc,  and  at  a  short 
cfuCaBoe  /ram  the  rood-side.    We  quickly  Imd  the  guns 
in   readlneBBi,  and  I  scarcely  eould  restrain  my  impa- 
tacaee  «Btil  it  should  be  late  enough  and  dark  enough  to 
g^  w  a  cfaaooe  of  success.    WiUioot  thinking  of  any 
tijw  b«t  the  great  number  of  the  crows,  and  their  in. 
■•■•I  to  fly  to  advantage  in  the  night,  my  notions  of 
Che  aBBbers  we  should  bring  homo  were  extravagant 
rauufb,  aid  I  only  regretted  that  we  might  bo  obliged 
fo  kxre  mmte  behind.    At  length,  led  by  the  black  boy, 
we  saBfed  ferth,  and  soon  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
tetupoarj  and  uaosnal  roost;  and  now  the  true  charac- 
ter i^  the  cnterpiise  began  to  appear.   We  weni  to  leave 
the  mod,  and  penetrate  several  hundred  yards  among 
^m  pines,  wbote  proximity  to  each  other,  and  the  diffi- 
colter  of  Bioving  between  which,  on  account  of  the  dead 
braaches,  has  Cwcn  heretofore  stated.    Next,  we  had  to 
be  earefbi  not  to  alarm  the  crows  before  wo  were  ready 
to  act,  and  at  the  same  time  were  td  advance  with  cocked 
guns  ua  oar  hands.    The  onlv  way  of  moving  forwards 
at  aH,  1  fijund  to  be  tiiat  of  turning  my  stiouidcrs  as 
aj  possible  to  the  dead  branclicH,  and  breaking  my 


way  as  ^ntly  as  1  could.  At  last  we  reached  the  trees 
upon  which  the  crows  were  roosting ;  but  as  the  foliage 
of  tlie  young  pines  was  extremely  dense,  and  the  bii^ 
were  full  forty  feet  above  the  ground,  it  was  out  of  the 
question  to  distinguish  where  tlie  greatest  number  were 
situated.  Selecting  the  trecf)  which  appeared  by  the 
greater  darkness  of  their  summits  to  bo  most  heavily 
laden  with  our  game,  my  companion  and  I  pulled  our 
triggers  at  the  same  moment  The  report  was  followed 
bv  considerable  outcfies  fi^m  the  crows,  by  a  heavy 
shower  of  pine  twigs  and  leaves  upon  which  the  shot 
had  taken  effect,  and  a  deafeniug  roar  caused  by  the  sud- 
den rising  on  the  wing  of  the  alarmed  sleepers.  One 
crow  at  length  &U  near  me,  which  was  wounded  too 
badly  to  fly  or  retain  his  perch,  and  as  the  flock  had 
gone  entirely  off,  with  this  one  crow  did  I  return,  rather 
crest  faUen  from  my  grand  nocturnal  expedition.  This 
crow,  however,  afibrdcd  me  instructive  employment  and 
amusement  during  the  next  day,  in  the  dissection  of  its 
nerves  and  organs  of  sense,  and  I  know  not  that  I  ever 
derived  more  pleasure  from  any  anatomical  examination, 
tlian  I  did  from  the  dissection  of  its  internal  ear.  The 
extent  and  convolutions  of  its  semicirculor  canals,  show 
how  highly  the  sense  of  hearing  is  perfected  in  these 
creatures,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  we  have  stated  in  relation  to  them,  may 
still  see  tliis  identical  crow  skull,  in  the  Baltinnore  Mu- 
seum, to  which  I  presented  it  afler  finishing  the  dissec- 
tion. At  least,  I  saw  it  there  a  year  or  two  since, 
though  I  little  tboughti  when  employed  in  examining,  or 
even  when  1  last  saw  it,  that  it  woiudevor  be  the  subject 
of  such  a  reference  **  in  a  printed  book.** 

Not  easily  disheartened  by  preceding  failures,  I  next 
resolved  to  try  to  outwit  the  crows,  and  for  this  purpose 
prepared  a  km^  line,  to  which  a  very  eonsiderablo  num- 
ber of  lateral  hues  were  tied,  having  each  a  very  small 
fishing  hook  at  the  end.  Each  of  these  hooks  was  bait- 
ed with  a  single  grain  of  com,  so  cunningly  put  on, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  grain  could  be  taken 
up  without  tlie  hook  being  swallowed  with  it  About 
four  o*elock,  in  order  to  be  in  full  time,  I  rowed  up  to 
the  sandy  point,  made  fbst  my  main  line  to  a  bush,  and 
extending  it  toward  the  water,  pegged  it  down  to  the 
other  end  securely  in  tlie  sand.  I  next  arranged  all  my 
baited  lines,  and  then  ooyering  them  all  nicely  with 
sand,  lefl  nothin^jr  exposed  but  the  bait  This  done,  I 
scattered  a  quantity  of  com  all  around,  to  render  the 
baits  as  littk;  liable  to  suspicion  as  possible.  After  taking 
a  fiiul  view  of  the  arrangemeot,  which  seemed  a  very 
hopeful  one,  I  puUed  my  boat  goitly  homeward,  to  wait 
the  event  of  my  solicitude  icdr  the  capture  of  the  crows. 
As  usual,  they  arrived  in  thousands,  blackened  the  sand 
beach,  chattered,  screamed,  and  fluttered  about  in  great 
glee,  and  finally  sailod  over  the  creek  and  away  to  their 
roost,  without  having  lefl  a  solitary  unfortunate  to  pay 
for  having  meddled  with  my  baited  hooks.  I  jumped 
into  the  skiff',  and  soon  paid  a  visit  to  my  unsuccessful 
snare.  The  com  was  all  gone ;  the  very  hooks  were  all 
bare,  and  it  was  evident  that  some  otlior  expedientmust  be 
adopted  before  I  could  hope  to  succeed.  Had  I  Caught 
but  one  or  two  mlivf,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  em- 
ployed them  to  procure  the  destruction  of  others,  in  a 
manner  I  shall  hcroaflor  deecribe. 

NO.  XII. 

Had  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  living  crows,  they 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  rollowing  manner.  Afler 
having  made  a  sort  of  concealment  of  brushwood  within 
good  gunsliot  distance,  the  crows  were  to  bo  fastened  by 
their  wings  on  their  iNicks,  between  two  pegs,  yet  not 
so  closely  as  to  prevent  them  from  fluttering  or  strug- 
gling. The  other  crows,  who  are  always  very  inquisi- 
tive where  their  spedoa.  is  in  any  trouble,  were  expedted 
to  settle  down  near  the  captives,  and  the  latter  would 
certainly  seixo  the  first  that  came  near  enough  with 
their  daws,  and  hold  on  pertinaciously.  This  would 
have  produced  fighting  and  screaming  in  abundance,  and 
the  whole  flock  might  gradually  be  so  drawn  into  the 
fray,  as  to  allow  many  opportumties  of  discharging  the 
guns  upon  them  with  full  effect  This  I  have  oflui  ob- 
served, that  when  a  quarrel  or  fight  took  place  in  a 
large  flock  or  gang  of  crows,  a  circumstance  by  no 
means  infi-equent,  it  seemed  soon  to  extend  to  the  whole, 
and,  during  the  continuance  of  their  anger,  all  the  usual 
caution  of  their  nature  appeared  to  be  forgotten,  allowing 
themselves  at  such  times  to  be  approaohed  closely  and  re- 
gardless of  men,  fire-arms,  or  the  All  of  their  compa- 
nions, continuing  their  wrangling  with  rancorous  obsti- 
nacy. A  similar  disposition  may  be  produced  among 
them  by  catching  a  largo  uwl,  and  tying  it  witli  a  cord 


of  moderate  length  to  the  limb  of  a  naked  tree  in  a 
neighbourhood  frequented  by  tlie  crows.  l*he  owl  is  on^ 
of  tho  few  enemies  which  the  crow  has  much  reason  to 
dread,  as  it  robs  the  nests  of  their  young,  whenever  they 
ore  leil  for  the  shortest  time.  Hcace,  whenevtr  crows 
discover  an  owl  in  the  day  time,  like  many  other  birds, 
they  commence  an  attack  upon  it,  screaming  most  voci- 
ferously, and  bringing  togetner  all  of  their  species  with- 
in hearing.  Once  this  clamour  has  fairly  begun,  and  their 
passions  are  fuHy  aroused,  there  is  little  duiger  of  their 
being  scared  away,  and  the  chance  of  destroying  them 
by  shooting  is  oontinued  as  long  as  the  owl  remains  un- 
injured. Out  one  such  opportunity  presented  during  my 
residence  where  crows  were  abundant,  and  this  was  un- 
fortunately spoiled  by  the  eagerness  of  one  of  the  gun- 
ners, who,  in  his  anxiety  to  demolish  one  of  the  crows 
fixed  upon  some  that  were  most  busy  with  the  owl,  and 
killed  it  instead  of  its  disturbers,  which  at  once  ended 
the  sport  When  the  crows  leave  the  roost,  at  early 
dawn,  they  generally  fly  to  a  naked  or  leafless  tree  in 
the  nearest  field,  and  there  plume  themselves  and  chatter 
until  the  daylight  is  sufficiently  dear  to  show  all  objects 
with  distinctness.  Of  this  circumstance  I  have  taken 
advantage  several  times  to  ^ei  good  shots  at  them  in 
this  way.  During  the  day  time,  having  selected  a  spo^ 
within  proper  distance  of  tho  tree  frequented  by  them 
in  the  morning,  I  have  built  with  brushwood  and  pine 
bushes  a  thick,  close  screen,  behind  which  one  or  two 
persons  might  move  securely  without  being  observed. 
Proper  openings,  through  wmdi  to  levd  the  guns  were 
also  made,  as  the  slightest  stir  or  noise  oouid  not  be 
made  at  the  time  of  action,  without  a  risk  of  rendering 
all  the  preparations  fiiiitless.  The  guns  were  all  in  or- 
der  and  loaded  before  going  to  bed,  and  at  an  hour  or 
two  before  daylight,  wo  repaired  quietly  to  the  field  and 
stationed  oundves  ^hind  the  screen,  where,  having 
mounted  our  guns  at  the  loop-holes  to  be  in  perfect  re»» 
dinesB,  we  waited  patiently  for  the  daybreak.  Soon  afler 
the  gray  twilight  of  the  dawn  began  to  displaee  the 
darkness,  the  voice  of  one  of  our  expected  visitants 
would  be  heard  Brom  the  distant  forest,  and  ahortly  oAer 
a  single  crow  would  slowly  sail  towards  the  solitary  tree 
and  settle  on  its  very  summit  Presently  a  few  more 
would  arrive  singly,  and  in  a  little  while  smaU  floeks 
followed.  Gcnversation  among  tiiem  is  at  first  rather 
limited  to  occasional  salutations,  but  as  the  flook  begins 
to  grow  numerous,  it  beoomes  goneikl  and  very  animat- 
ed, and  by  this  time  all  thai  may  be  expected  on  this  oc 
casion  have  arrived.  This  may  be  known  also,  by  ob- 
serving one  or  more  of  them  descend  to  the  ground, 
and  if  the  gunners  do  not  now  make  the  best  of  the  oc-  - 
casion,  it  will  soon  be  lost,  as  the  whole  gang  will  pre- 
sently sail  oflT,  scattering  as  they  go.  However,  we  rare- 
ly waited  till  there  was  a  danger  of  their  departure,  but 
as  soon  as  the  flook  had  fairly  arriyed  and  were  still 
crowded  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  tree,  we  pulled 
triggers  together,  aiming  at  the  thickest  of  the  throng. 
In  this  way,  by  killing  and  wounding  them,  with  two  or 
three  guns,  a  doien  or  nu>re  would  be  destroyed.  It 
was  of  course  needless  to  expect  to  find  a  similar  oppor- 
tunity in  the  same  place  for  a  long  timo  afterwards,  ae 
those  which  escaped  had  toe  good  memories  to  return  to 
BO  disastrous  a  spot  By  ascertaining  other  situations  at 
considerable  distances,  we  could  every  now  and  then 
obtain  similar  advantages  over  them. 

About  the  years  l^U,  1,  2,  3, 4,  the  crows  were  so 
vastly  accumulated  and  destructive  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, that  the  government,  to  hasUm  their  diminution, 
received  their  beads  in  payment  of  taxes,  at  the  price  of 
three  cents  each.  The  storekeepers  bought  them  of  the 
boys  and  shooters,  who  had  no  taxes  to  pay,  at  a  rather 
lower  rate,  or  exchanged  powder  and  shot  for  them.  This 
measure  caused  a  groat  havoc  to  be  kept  up  among  them, 
and  in  a  fow  years  so  much  diminished  the  grievance, 
that  the  price  was  withdrawn.  Two  modes  of  shooting 
them  in  considerable  numbers  were  followed  and  with 
great  suooese ;  the  one,  that  of  killing  Uicm  while  on 
the  wing  towards  the  roost,  and  the  other  attacking 
them  in  tho  night  when  they  had  been  for  some  hours 
asleep.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  regularity  with 
which  vast  flocks  move  from  various  quarters  of  the 
country  to  their  roosting  places  every  afternoon,  and  the 
uniformity  of  the  route  tliey  pursue.  In  cold  weather, 
when  all  the  small  bodies  of  water  are  firosen,  and  they 
are  obli^  to  protract  their  flight  towarda  the  bays  or 
soa,  their  return  is  a  work  of  considerable  labour,  espe- 
cially should  a  strong  wind  blow  against  them ;  at  this 
season  also,  being  rather  poorly  fod,  they  are  of  necessity 
less  vigorous,  ^ould  the  wind  be  adverse,  they  fly  as 
near  the  earth  as  possible,  and  of  this  the  shooters  at  the 
time  I  allude  to  took  advantage.    A  large  number  would 
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collect  on  such  an  afternoon,  and  station  themiielvcs  doee 
akmg  the  foot- way  of  a  high  bank,  over  which  the  crows 
were  in  the  habit  of  flying ;  and  at  they  were  in  a  fl;reat 
degree  screened  from  sight  as  the  flock  flew  over,  keep- 
ing  as  low  as  possible  becanse  of  the  wind,  their  shots 
were  generally  very  effectual.  The  stronger  was  the 
wind,  the  greater  was  their  sncoess.  The  crows  that 
were  not  injured  found  it  very  diflicuk  to  rise ;  and  those 
that  diverged  laterally,  only  came  nearer  to  gunners  sta- 
tioned in  expectation  of  such  movements.  The  flocks 
were  several  hours  in  passing  over,  and  as  there  was 
generally  a  considerable  interval  between  each  company 
of  considerable  siie,  the  last  arrived,  unsuspicious  of  what 
had  been  going  on,  and  the  shooters  had  time  to  recharge 
their  arms.  But  the  ^rand  harvest  of  crow  heads,  was 
derived  from  the  invasion  of  their  dormitories,  which  are 
well  worthy  a  particular  description,  and  should  be  visited 
by  every  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the 
number  of  these  birds,  that  may  be  accumulated  in  a  single 
district  The  roost  is  most  commonly  the  densest  pme 
thicket  that  can  be  found,  generally  at  no  great  distance 
from  some  river,  bay,  or  oUier  sheet  of  water,  which  is 
the  last  to  freeze,  or,  rarely  is  altogether  frozen.  To  such 
a  roost,  the  crows,  which,  are  durinc^  the  day-time, 
scattered  over  perhaps  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  cir- 
cumference, wmg  their  war  every  aflemoon,  and  arrive 
shortly  after  sunset.  Endless  columns  pour  in  from 
various  quartcni,  and  as  they  arrive  pitch  upon  their  ac- 
customed perdies,  crowding  closely  together  for  the 
benefit  of  the  warmth  and  the  shelter  afibrded  by  the 
thick  foliaffe  of  the  pine.  The  trees  are  literally  bent  by 
their  weight,  and  the  ground  is  covered  for  many  feet  in 
depth  by  their  dung,  which  by  its  gradual  fermentation, 
must  also  tend  to  increase  the  warmth  of  the  roost 
6ach  roosts  are  known  to  be  thus  occupied  for  years, 
beyond  the  memory  of  individuals  f  and  I  know  of  one  or 
two,  which  the  olcJest  residents  in  the  quarter  state  to 
have  been  known  to  their  grandfathers,  and  probably  had 
been  resorted  to  by  the  crows  during  several  ages  pre- 
vious. There  is  one  of  great  age  and  magnificent  extent, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rock  Creek,  an  arm  of  the  Patapsoo. 
They  are  sufficiently  numerous  on  the  rivers  opening 
into  the  Chesapeake,  and  are  every  where  similar  in  their 
general  aspect  Wilson  has  signalised  such  a  roost  at  no 
great  distance  from  Bristol,  Pa.  and  I  know  by  observa- 
tion, that  not  less  than  a  million  of  crows  sleep  there 
nightly  during  thcAvinter  season. 

To  gather  crow  heads  from  the  roost,  a  very  large 
party  was  made  up,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  surface 
occupied  by  the  dormitory.  Armed  with  douUe  barrelled 
and  duck  guns,  which  threw  a  large  charge  of  shot,  the 
company  was  divided  into  small  parties,  and  these  took 
statioDs,  selected  during  the  day  time,  so  as  to  surround 
the  roost  as  nearly  as  possible.  A  dark  night  was  always 
prefened,  as  the  crows  could  not  when  alarmed  fly  far, 
anjEl  the  attack  was  delayed  until  full  midnight  All 
beiag  at  their  posts,  the  nring  was  commenced  by  those 
who  were  most  advtmtageouuy  posted,  and  followed  up 
suceesnvely  by  the  others,  as  the  affrighted  crows  sought 
refbge  in  their  vicinity.  On  every  n&  the  carnage  then 
raged  fiercely,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a 
more  forcible  idea  of  the  horrors  of  a  battle,  than  such  a 
scene  afforded.  The  crows  screaming  with  fKght  and 
the  pain  of  wounds,  the  kmd  deep  roar  produced  by  the 
raising  of  their  whole  number  in  the  air,  the  incessant 
flashing  and  thondering  of  the  gfuns,  and  the  shouts  of 
their  eager  destroyers,  SH  produced  an  effect  which  can 
never  be  fbrgotlen  by  any  one  who  has  witnessed  it,  nor 
can  it  wdl  1»  adequately  comprehended  by  those  who 
have  net  Blinded  by  the  blaze  of  the  powder,  and  be- 
wildered by  the  thicker  darkness  that  ensues,  the  crows 
rise  and  s^tle  again  at  a  short  distance,  without  being 
able  t6  withdraw  ffrom  the  field  of  danger ;  and  the  san- 
guinary  work  is  continued  until  the  shooters  are  fatigued, 
or  tiie  approach  of  daylight  gives  the  survivors  a  chance 
€j€  escape.  Then  the  work  of  collecting  the  heads  from 
the  dead  and  wounded  began,  and  this  was  a  task  of  con- 
siderable  difficulty,  as  the  wounded  used  their  utmost 
efforts  to  conceal  and  defend  themselves.  The  bill  and 
half  the  firont  of  the  skull  were  cut  off  together,  and  strung 
in  sums  for  the  tax-gatherer,  and  the  product  of  the  night 
divided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  party  formed. 
Sometimes  the  great  mass  of  shooters  were  hired  for  the 
night,  and  receiv«sd  no  shares  of  scalps,  having  their  am- 
munition provided  by  the  employers ;  other  parties  were 
Ibrmed  of^fKends  and  neighbours,  who  dubbed  fbr  the 
ammunition,  and  shared  equally  in  the  result 

During  hard  winters  the  crows  suffer  severely,  and 
perish  in  considerable  numbers  from  hunger,  though 
they  endure  a  wonderful  degree,  of  abstinence  without 
roach    injury.,      When    starved    severely,    the    poor 


wretches  will  swallow  bits  of  leather,  rope,  rags,  in  short 
any  thing  that  appears  to  promise  the  slightest  relief. 
Multituc^s  belonging  to  the  Bristol  roost,  perished  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1&8-9  from  thiscause.  All  the  water 
courses  were  solidly  frozen,  and  it  was  distreraing  to 
observe  these  starvelings  every  morning  winging  their 
weary  way  towards  the  shoies  of  the  sea  in  hopes  of 
food,  and  again  to  see  them  toiling  homewards  in  the 
aflemoon,  apparently  scarce  able  -to  fly. 

In  speaking  of  destroying  crows,  we  have  never  ad- 
verted to  the  use  of  poison,  which  in  their  case  is  wholly 
inadmissible  on  this  account  Where  crows  are  common 
hogs  generally  run  at  large,  and  to  poison  the  crows 
would  equally  poison  them ;  the  crows  would  die,  and 
fall  to  the  ground,  where  they  would  certainly  be  eaten 
by  the  hogs. 

Crows,  when  caught  young,  learn  to  talk  plainly,  if 
pains  be  taken  to  repeat  certain  phrases  to  them,  and 
they  beCome  exceedingly  impudent  and  troublesome. 
Like  all  of  their  tribe,  they  will  steal  and  hide  silver  or 
other  bright  objects,  of  which  they  can  make  no  possible 
use. 


UrmfntocenrriQ  aC  a  S^ogage  to  XtiDrta. 

We  are  tempted  to  insert,  from  the  same  journal,  the 
following  Reminiscences  of  a  Voyage  to  India,  written 
by  Dft.  RxYNCLL  CoATKs,  of  this  city.  They  furnish 
descriptions  in  a  department  of  natural  history  but  little 
attended  to,  and  are  penned  with  a  skill  which  will  -pro- 
duce lasting  fiune  to  the  author,  should  he  undertake  a 
more  extended  effort 

NO.  I. 

The  American  public  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  fUly 
of  those  tourists,  who,  afier  a  week^s  residence  in  a  capi- 
tal dty,  take  passage  in  a  line  of  coaches,  and  hastily 
circumambulating  a  small  portion  of  a  great  continent, 
return  to  launch  out  into  profimnd  disquisitions  on  no- 
tional character  and  the  mutability  of  governments.  1 
am  not  of  this  schod ;  but  as  no  one  can  travel  round 
two  thirds  of  the  circumference  of  our  globe,  either  by 
land  or  sea,  without  acquiring  many  facts,  and  making 
many  observations  highly  interesting  to  those  who  quietly 
enjoy  the  sweets  of  sodai  intercourse  around  the  paternal 
heiarth,  I  hope  that  these  detached  reminiscences,  while 
they  contribute  to  my  own,happine8s  by  recalling  scenes 
of  erandeur  and  of  beauty  which  I  can  never  hope  to 
revisit,  may  also  prove  a  harmless  recreation. 

•    MimrrK  animals  of  thk  ocean. 

The  innumerable  tribes  of  insects  which  swarm  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  delighting  us  by  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colouring,  or  tormenting  us  with  their  attacks 
upon  our  perso(is  or  our  property,  although  their  armies 
sometimes  render  whde  countries  uninhabitable,  destroy, 
ing  every  blade  of  grass  in  their  career ;  even  these  seem- 
ingly interminable  hosts  must  yield  the  palm  in  number, 
beauty,  every  thing  except  destructiveness,  to  the  sky. 
tinted  denizens  of  the  ocean.  Every  leaf  of  sea-weed, 
every  fragment  of  floating  timber,  teems  with  life  in  some 
of  its  most  interesting  rorms,  and  the  blue  expanse  of 
waves  is  every  where  studded  with  animated  gems,  which 
sail  along  its  surfiice  or  lie  hidden  in  its  bosom. 

The  seaman,  as  the  vessel  hurries  along,  catches  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  misty  specks  floating  beneath  him, 
which,  to  his  careless  eye,  appear  like  the  spawn  of  fishes, 
or  the  slime  washed  from  their  bodies,  yet  in  these  un- 
promising and  neglected  atoms,  cloeer  examination  dis- 
covers beings  whose  delicacy  of  structure  defies  tlie 
pencil,  and  whose  tints  are  rivalled  only  by  those  of  a 
summer's  evening. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  minds  capable  of 
enjoying,  in  the  highest  degree,  those  pleasures  which 
may  be  drawn  from  every  department  of  natural  history, 
are  arrested  on  the  threshold  of  the  study  by  the  dry  and 
technical  systems,  which  are  but  the  common-place  books 
of  the  sdence,  but  which  are  too  generally  regarded  as 
the  science  itself.  Some  knowledge  of  fJiese  sjrstcms 
seems  indispensable  to  the  grand  and  general  views  which 
constitute  the  chief  interest  of  many  departments  of  na- 
ture ;  but  the  minute  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  possess  a 
charm  fbr  every  eye,  an  interest  peculiarly  thdr  own. 
In  observing  their  beauties  and  their  manners,  the  tra 


veller  would  find  delightful  occupation,  and  the  tedium 
of  the  sea  would  be  forgotten* 

Much  of  fny  time  was  employed  In  catching  these 
minute  animals  with*a  net  of  bunting  secured  to  a  cane 
twelve  feet  in  length,  with  which  practice  soon  rendered 
me  so  adroit,  that  little  escapod  me  that  floated  within 
three  feet  of  the  surface.  I  cannot  hope,  by  mere  de- 
scription,  to  inspire  others  with  the  same  enthusiaslie  I 
admiration  which  I  felt  in  a  personal  examinatioD  of  the  , 
wonders  qf  my  net;  but  I  trust  that,  in  introducing 
some  of  these  new  ac(|uaintances  to  your  readers,  I  shau 
not  be  accused  of  makmg  a  burdensome  addition  to  their 
cirde. 

The  vast  tract  of  waters  constitiiting  the  Gulf  scream^ 
stretching  itself  along  the  coast  of  North  Ameriea,  liss 
like  a  huge  ocean  desert,  shunned  even  by  the  fish, 
which  ore  seen  but  rarely  within  its  limits ;  but  on  the 
farther  side  a  counter  current  travels  at  a  slower  pace  in 
the  opposite  directisn.  The  surface  of  this  current  is 
thickly  covesed  with  masaes-of  sea-weed  and  other  float- 
ing bodies,  swept  by  the  stream  fi^om  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  southern  states,  and  ooUeeted  m 
the  eddies.  Each  little  tuft,  if  carefully  taken,  and  placed 
in  a  tumbler  or  baan  of  salt  water,  will  display  a  number 
of  beautiful  shrimps,  spotted,  chequered,  or  striped  with 
every  shade  of  colouring;  a  variety  of  minute  crabs,  little 
shells,  and  not  unfrequentJy  fish,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  minnoes.of  our  creeks  are  leviathans.  Most  of 
these  various  tribes  which  have  been  carried  by  the  cur- 
rent firom  their  native  shores,  would  speedily  perish  in 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  their  own  element,  if  deprived 
fer  a  long  time  of  the  support  afforded  by  their  littk 
vesseL 

One  would  suppose  that  a  voyage  of  three  thonsand 
miles,  performed  in  company,  and  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  a  tuft  of  leaves,  would  be  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish  a  good  understanding  in  the  little'  community; 
but,  alas !  we  natural  propensities  to  violence  and  plunder, 
which  not  even  the  lofly  attribute  of  human  reason  ean 
control,  here  rage  with  unrestrained  violence ;  no  sooner 
is  this  mimic  world  confined  within  the  precinds  o£  the 
tumbler  or  the  basin,  than  the  whole  vessel  displays  a 
system  of  inveterate  warfiire.    In  vain  do  the  smaller 
shrimps  dart  through  the  labyrinth  of  leaves  to  th»dc  the 
pursuit  of  the  cral^;  they  are  speedily  torn  in  pieces,  or 
driven  from  their  shelter  to  become  the  prey  of  aome  vo- 
radous  fish,  which,  flying  before  the  persecotioo  of  its 
larger  brethren,  thus  repays  the  hospitality  of  thoae  in 
whose  dominions  it  seeks  obscuri^  and  safiky.    Dot  thb 
ingratitude  seldom  passes  unpunished.    Pent  within  nar- 
row bounds,  and  unable  to  elude  pursuit  by  shooting  be* 
yond  the  grasp  of  its  insulted  protectors,  a  deq[>erate  con. 
flict  ensues  between  the  fish  and  the  crabs,  and  in  a  fev 
hours  nothing  of  the  animated  scene  survives,  exoefC 
some  two  or  uiree  mutilated  combatants,  who,  no  longer 
possessed  of  their  dangerous  weapons  of  offenco,  or  ei- 
hausted  with  wounds,  are  fain  to  make  a  peaceable  metl 
upon  the  carcasses  of  their  fi>rmer  associalea.     Wksi 
moral  might  the  observer  extract  fh>m  the  high  darinf 
and  noble  prowess  of  these  little  aquatics,  none  of  whieii 
ever  acquire  the  paltry  ma^itude  of  three  quarters  of 
an  inch !   What  exquisite  similes  might  be  drawn  ^om 
such  a  fertile  source  to  embdlish  the  pages  of  history,  er 
to  be  sounded  upon  the  harp  of  flattery,  to  sweU  the 
festive  raptures  of  the  hero! 

Nothing  is  more  striking  to  the  naturalist  than  te 
contrast  between  the  grandeur  and  the  inunensity  of 
power  displayed  by  the  angry  waves  around  him,  and 
the  delicate  and  fragile  forms  which  crowd  their  sorftcc. 

The  crest  of  a  billow,  which  causes  the  toiig:b  ifir.rtl»bed 
vessel  to  tremble  beneath  it  like  a  diild  uiukr  the  rod  of 
its  tutor,  passes  harmlessly  over  myriads  of  beings,  which, 
when  removed  from  their  native  clement,  dissolve  under 
the  fervour  of  the  sun,  or  break  in  pieces  by  their  own 
weight.  Yet,  unobtrusive  as  are  these  lower  links  m 
the  scale  of  nature,  escaping  by  their  very  humility  that 
destruction  which  so  ofUn  overwhelms  the  proud  k>rd  af 
the  creation  in  spite  of  all  his  science  and  his  streug^, 
they  are  oflen  individually  dressed  in  beauty  before  which 
the  lily  would  fade,  and  the  rose  hide  its  blushes;  and, 
collectively,  they  produce  some  of  the  most  sublime  phe- 
nomena, which  have  even  astonished  the  philosopher* 
building  up  islands  in  tlie  midst  of  the  deep,  <»,  in  mimic 
sportiveness,  alarming  the  mariner  with  the  appearance 
of  unreal  shoals,  and  wakening  the  lightning  of  the  wa> 
ters  to  increase  the  brilliancy  of  moonlight,  or  to  render 
more  terrific  the  gloom  of  the  midnight  tempest. 

This  picture  may  appear  too  gkiwing  to  many,  but  in 
my  next  1  will  endeavour  to  establish  its  oorrectnessL 
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NO.  11. 

MOLUTKLS.     FAL8B  flBOAU. 


Those  who  hare  loiigfat  relierfrom  the  tammer  hemtt 
tl  Long  Branch  or  Cape  Maj,  have  probabl j  noticed, 
in  their  rambUngs  along  the  beach,  certam  gelatinooa 
tnuifparent  maiees  deposited  by  the  receding  tide  opon 
the  sands.  Thej  resemble  rery  Urge  plano^ooTex 
lenses,  and  are  devoid  oHxiloar,  except  in  a  ibw  minnte 
points,  which  appeal  like  craina  of  JM>w  sand,  or  the 
eggs  of  some  shells  embedded  in  their  substance.  This 
has  Jed  many  to  consider  them  as  the  spawn  of  some 

If  ODS  of  these  getties  be  plaoed  in  a  tob  of  brine  im- 
mmfiately  after  it  reaches  the  shore,  the  obserrer  will  be 
sorprised  to  find  it  possessed  of  animation.  The  snpe. 
rior,  or  eonrex  part,  will  expand  like  the  top  of  an  um- 
brella, and  from  iu  onder  surfeoe  several  fVhiged  aud 
kmf.Uke  membranes  wiU  be  derelooed.  The  remains 
of  Dnnieroas  threads,  or  tendrils,  will  float  out  from  the 
margin  of  the  ombrella,  following  the  motions  of  the 
animal  ss  it  swims  around  the  tub.  These  threads  are 
often  seretrai  feet  m  length  befbre  ther  are  broken  by 
the  sand;  they  are  probably  employsd  both  to  entice 
ind  seeare  the  prey,  and  they  pfoduoe  a  sharp,  stinging 
sensatua*  when  apii^ied  to  the  skin.  It  is  from  the  ap- 
petranee  and  offiBnsive  power  of  these  last  organs,  that 
■eaiMi  have  given  the  annual  the  title  of  the  sea  nettle, 
imf  natoralists  the  generic  name  medosa. 

J  have  oftred  this  rade  description  of  the  medusa,  as 
1  fiuniliar  example  of  the  class  of  animated  beings 
which  aie  the  subjecU  of  the  (bUowing  remarks.  They 
are  all  alike  gelatinoua  and  traxwparent,  and  many  of 
them  ndt  and  flow  away  when  e^xMsd  m  the  open  air 
to  the  dixect  cays  of  the  sun. 

Of  all  the  tribes  of  moUusee  which  are  scattered  over  eve- 
ry  part  of  the  ocean,  the  most  spfeodidand  the  best  known 
is  the  Portngoess  'nua-oCwMr  (physalia).    This  is  an 
obiong  a  nioBated  sack  of  air,  eJoogated  at  one  extremity 
into  a  eooJeal  seek,  and  sornioanted  by  a  membraneous 
ex/NUwiba  ranning  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
and  risuig  above  into  a  seralcircalar  sail,  which  can  be 
expanded  or  contracted  to  a  oonstderable  extent,  at  the 
jpieasars  of  the  animat    From  beneath  the  body  are 
nspended  from  ten  to  fifty  or  more  little  tnbes,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length,  open  at  their  lower 
extreonij,  and  formed  like  the  flower  of  the  blue  bottle. 
Thess  have  been  regarcM  as  temporary  receptacles  for 
food,  fika  the  first  stomach  of  cattle ;  hot  as  the  animal 
is  4esdtnis  of  auj  visible  month  or  alimentary  canal, 
and  as  I  have  fteqoently  seen  fish  in  their  cavities  ap- 
parently U£  digested,  I  cannot  but  consider  them  as 
proper  stomachs;  nor  Indeed  is  it  a  greater  paradox  hi 
9»hgY  Ifcat  an  animal  shoold  possess  many  indepen- 
dent stoeaMba,  than  that  the  strange  camiverous  vege- 
U»hla»  the  saraeiosa,  should  make  use  of  its  leaves  appa- 
neatly  ftr  a  similar  purpose. 

¥)iwm  the  centre  of  this  gronp  of  stomachs  depends  a 
fitfJs  oord,  never  exceeding  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
thaelowBi^  and  oAsa  fbrtj  times  as  long  as  the  body. 

Tht  siae  of  the  Portuguese  man^f-war  varies  from 

fanlTcB  inch  to  six  inches  in  length.    When  it  is  in 

laotiso^  the  saQ  is  accommodated  to  the  force  of  the 

■aae,  and  the  ekmgated  neck  is  carved  upward,  giving 

ths  anissala  ibnn  strongly  resembling  the  little  glass 

rans  wbich  we  sometimes  see  swimming  in  goblets. 

llii  BoC  the  form,  however,  which  constitutes  the 

chierhenity  of  this  little  navigator.    The  lower  part  of 

^  the  body  «m1  the  neck  are  devoid  of  all  colour,  except  a 

'  &iDt  irriaflescwice  in  reflected  lights,  and  they  are  so 

ftdbeilf  transparent  that  the  finest  print  is  not  ob. 

'ma  viewed  through  them.    The  back  becomes 

tinged  as  we  ascend,  with  the  finest  and  moat 

_  'blue  that  can  be  imagined ;  the  base  of  the  sail 

I  the  purest  sky  in  depth  and  beauty  of  tint ;  the 

~'  ii  of  the  most  splendid  red,  and  the  central  part 

d  bv  the  gradual  intermixture  of  these  colours 

throi||h  ^Ifas  intermediate  grades  of  purples.    Drawn 

aa  il  ware  mn  a  gromid-work  of  mist,  the  tints  have 

an  serial  aamas  lar  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  war- 

rmntimg  the  iesaiingly  imaginative  description  given  at 

•be  dose  of  the  first  number. 

The  gioop  of  stomachs  is  less  transparent,  and  al- 
thos^  the  hue  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  back,  thej 
era,  on  this  account  incomparably  less  elegant.  By  their 
wtiAt  and  fbrm  tb^  fill  the  double  office  of  a  keel  and 
haflaat,  while  the  cord.like  appendage,  which  floats  out 
faryarda  behind,  is  called  by  seamen  the  cable. 

loe  OKxIo  in  which  the  animal  secures  his  prey  has 
bean  a  sriajeet  of  much  speculation,  for  the  fish  and 
craha  that  are  f^e^piently  Soaad  within  the  little  tubes, 


are  often  large  enough  to  tear  them  in  pieces  could  they 
retain  their  naturaT  vigour  during  the  contest.  De- 
ceived by  the  extreme  pain  which  is  felt  when  the  ca- 
ble is  brought  into  contact  witli  the  back  of  the  hand, 
naturalists  have  concluded,  I  think  too  hastily,  tliat  this 
organ  secretes  a  poisonous  or  acrid  fluid,  by  which  it 
benumbs  any  unfortunate  fish  or  other  animal  that  ven- 
tures within  its  toils,  allured  by  the  hope  of  making  a 
meal  upon  what,  in  its  ignorance,  it  has  mistaken  for  a 
worm.  The  secret  will  be  tietter  explained  by  a  more 
careful  examination  of  the  organ  itself.  The  chord  is 
composed  of  a  narrow  lair  of  contractile  fibres,  scarcely 
visible  when  relaxed,  on  account  of  its  transparency. 
If  the  animal  be  large,  this  layer  of  fibres  will  some- 
times extend  itself  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  vardi.  A 
spiral  line  of  blue  bead-like  bodies,  less  than  the  head  of 
a  pin,  revolves  around  the  cable  from  end  to  end,  and 
under  the  microscope  these  beads  appear  covered  with 
minute  priokles,  so  hard  and  sharp,  that  they  will  rea- 
dily enter  the  substance  of  wood,  adhering  with  such 
pertinacity  that  the  cord  can  rarely  be  detached  without 
breaking. 

It  is  to  these  prickles  that  the  inan-of>war  owes  its 
power  of  destroying  animals  much  its  superior  in 
strength  and  activity.  When  any  thing  becomes  im- 
paled upon  the  cord,  the  contractile  fibres  are  called 
into  action,  and  rapidly  shrink  flrom  many  feet  in  length 
to  less  than  the  same  number  of  inches,  bringing  tlie 
prey  within  reach  of  the  little  tubes,  by  one  of  which 
it  is  immediately  swallowed. 

This  wesDon,  so  insignificant  in  appearance,  is  yet 
sufficiently  formidable  even  to  man.  I  had  once  the 
misfortune  to  become  entangled  with  the  cable  of  a  very 
large  man-of-war  while  swimming  in  the  open  ocean, 
and  amply  did  it  avenge  its  fellows,  who  now  sleep  in 
my  cabinet  robbed  at  once  of  lift  and  beauty.  The 
pain  which  it  inflicted  was  almost  insupportable  for 
some  time,  nor  did  it  entirely  cease  for  twenty.four 
houra. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  describe  many  analogous  ani- 
mals scarcely  inferior  in  interest,  but  it  is  time  to  no- 
tice some  inoividuals  of  another  tribe,  residing  beneath 
the  surface,  and  therefore  less  generally  known. 

The  grandest  of  these  is  the  beroe.  In  size  and  fbrm 
it  precisely  resembles  a  purse,  the  mouth,  or  orifice,  an- 
swering to  one  of  the  modern  metallic  clasps.  It  is 
perfectly  transparent,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  its 
filmy  outlines,  it  'is  necessary  to  place  it  in  a  tumbler  of 
brine  held  between  the  observer  and  the  light.  In  cer- 
tain directions  the  whole  body  appears  faintly  irrides- 
cent,  but  there  are  several  longitudinal  narrow  lines 
which  reflect  the  full  rich  tints  of  the  rainbow  in  the 


most  vivid  manner,  for  ever  varying  and  mingling  the 
hues,  even  while  the  animal  remains  at  rest.  Under 
the  microscope  these  lines  display  a  succession  of  ionu. 
merable  cobured  scales  or  mufiute  fins,  which  are  kept 
unceasingly  iu  motion,  thus  producing  the  play  of  oo- 
kmrs  by  continually  changing  the  angfe  of  reflection. 

The  movements  of  the  beroe  are  generally  retro&rrade, 
and  are  not  aided  by  the  coloured  scales,  but  cwpend 
upon  the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
mouth.  The  lips  are  never  perfectly  ckised,  and  the 
little  fish  and  shrimps  which  play  around  them  are  con- 
tinually entering  and  leaving  them  at  pleasure.  *  The 
animal  is  depen&nt  for  iti  f<M>d  upon  such  semi-anima- 
ted  substances  as  it  draws  within  it«  grasp  by  moving 
slowly  backwards  in  the  water,  and  retains  them  in  con. 
sequence  of  their  own  feebleness  and  inability  to  escape 
the  weakest  of  snares. 

Another  tribe  of  the  sea-purses,  (salpa,)  though  much 
smaller  than  the  beroe,  are  more  complex  in  structure, 
and  possess  a  higher  interest  in  consequence  of  the  sin- 
gular habits  of  some  of  the  species.  They  are  double 
sacks,  resembling  the  beroo  in  general  fbrm,  but  desti- 
tute  of  irridesoence. 

The  outer  sack,  or  mantle,  rarelv  exceeds  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  commonly  about  halfas  wide.  The  inner 
sack  is  much  smaller,  and  the  interval  between  these 
forms  a  cavity  for  the  water  which  they  breathe,  and 
for  somo  of  the  viscera.  Their  visible  organs  are  a  trans- 
parent heart,  which  can  only  be  seen  in  the  strongest 
light ;  a  splendid  double  row  of  whitish  bead-like  cavities 
forming  a  spiral  line  near  one  extremity,  and  supposed 
to  be  either  lungs  or  ovaries ;  numerous  broad,  flat, 
pearly  muscles,  barely  distinguished  by  their  mistiness, 
and  an  alimentary  canal  as  fine  as  horse-hair,  with  a 
slight  enlargement  at  one  spot,  which  has  been  called 
a  stomach.  This  enlargement  resembles  both  in  size 
and  colour  a  grain  of  sand.  From  the  base  of  the  ani- 1 
mal  arises  two  longer  and  four  or  five  shorter  conical  | 


spines  of  jelly,  curved  into  hooks  at  the  points,  by  means 
of  which  numerous  individuals  attach  themselves  to- 
gether in  double  rows  like  the  leaflets  of  a  pinnated  leaf. 
Cords  of  this  kind,  composed  of  forty  or  fifly  animals, 
were  often  taken,  but  they  separate  and  reattach  them- 
selves at  pleasure. 

To  the  gregarious  habits  oftliis  little  moUusque  we 
owe  a  very  singular  and  striking  phenomens,  which  I 
have  never  seen  noticed  by  naturalists,  although  we  fre- 
quently witnessed  it  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  animals  are  occasionally  found  associated  to- 

f  ether  in  such  countless  myriads  that  the  sea  Is  literally 
lied  with  them,  sometimes  over  three  or  fbur  square 
miles  of  surfiioe,  and  to  the  depth  of  several  fathoms. 
The  yellow  spots  which  have  been  described  being  the 
only  coloured  portions  of  their  body,  give  to  the  whole 
tract  the  appearance  of  a  shoal  or  sand  bank  at  some 
distance  below  the  surface.  The  deception  is  height- 
ened by  the  greater  smoothness  of  the  water  at  these 
places,  particularly  in  calm  weather,  for  so  closely  are 
the  animals  crowded  together,  that  the  water  is  rendered 
in  a  manner  less  fluid ;  the  smaller  billows  break  around 
the  margin  and  are  lost,  while  the  heavy  waves  of  the 
southern  ocean  are  somewhat  opposed  in  their  progress, 
and  take  on  iu  a  slight  degree  the  usual  appearance  of 
the  ground  swelL  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
many  of  the  numerous  shoals  laid  down  in  the  charts 
of  this  region,  but  which  have  never  been  seen  bv  any 
but  the  supposed  discoverers,  have  been  immense  banks 
of  these  gregarious  molluscs.  In  sailing  through  a  tract 
of  this  description,  in  which  the  progress  of  the  ship 
was  very  sensibly  retarded,  I  have  dipt  up  with  the 
8hip*s  bucket  a  greater  bulk  of  the  animals  than  of  the 
water  in  which  they  were  suspended.  How  wonderful 
are  the  effects  produced  by  the  minute  links  of  creation ! 

"0. 
C.  wishes  those  of  his  fi  lends  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  natural  history,  to  understand  dis- 
tinctly that  the  anatomical  and  chemical  terms  con- 
tained in  these  essays,  are  emplaned,  not  in  their 
scientific  but  in  their  popular  sense,  and  also  that  in 
drawing  the  organs  of  the  salpa  he  has  followed  La- 
march  and  Cnvier,  without  committing  himself  by  any 
opinions  upon  the  correctness  of  their  generic  descrip- 
tions, as  applicable  to  this  particular  species. 


No.  III. 

raOSraOEESCKNOX  OF  THK  OCtAN. 

As  the  glow-worm  and  the  fire-fly  enliven  the  ni^ht 
by  land,  so  do  many  of  the  mollusciD  and  other  marine 
animals  kindle  tlieir  mimic  fires  by  sea— but  on  a  far 
grander  and  more  imposing  scale. 

I^  during  a  dark  night,  we  watch  attentively  the  ad- 
vance and  retreat  of  the  breakers  on  the  beach,  we  shall 
generally  perceive  the  crest  of  each  billow  to  be  illumi- 
nated by  a  faint  flash  at  the  moment  of  its  fall ;  and  after 
the  wave  subsides,  the  beach  will  bo  spangled  with  mi- 
nute but  brilliant  specs,  which  shine  for  a  few  moments 
and  then  disappear.  These  lights  will  convey  an  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  the  phospboresoence  of  the  ocean. 

At  all  limes,  and  in  nearly  all  situations,  the  spray 
thrown  up  by  the  bow  of  the  vessel  is  thickly  strewed 
during  the  night  with  little  silvery  stars,  that  dance 
and  whirl  about  among  the  eddies,  until  they  are  lost 
in  the  distance.  These  luminous  particles  are  generally 
so  small  that  they  are  caught  with  difficulty,  and  so 
perfectly  transparent,  that  the^  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  drops  of  brine  adhering  to  the  net. 
Their  own  radiance,  by  which  thev  are  visible  in  their 
native  element,  is  soon  lost  when  brought  into  the  air, 
for  it  ceases  instantly  on  the  death  of  the  animal.  The 
few  specimens  which  I  have  examined  were  either  gehu 
tinous  molluscffi  or  microscopic  shrimps ;  the  fiirmer 
being  luminous  throughout  their  entire  substance,  and 
the  latter,  like  the  glow-worm,  emitting  an  intermittent 
light  from  a  lantern  near  the  tail 

Such  were  the  appearances  noticed  in  most  parts  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  excepting  the  Gulf  stream. 
The  fretful  waves  of  this  region,  ve^d  as  it  is  by  per- 
petual squalls,  appear  to  be  wrapped  in  total  darkness. 
But  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  throughout  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Southern  and  Indian  Oceans,  the  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  the  night  scene  were  often  beyond 
description.  The  vivid  hues  of  ^  the  double  heoded 
shot  clouds,**  which  rise  like  immense  mountains  from 
the  water  of  the  western  horizon,  seemed  to  fiide  into 
twilight  only  to  give  place  to  a  still  more  beautiful  illu. 
mination  in  the  oosom  of  the  waves.  The  bow  of  the 
vessel  scattered  for  around  a  blaze  of  light,  which  shone 
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briHiantly  under  the  brightest  muon,  and  was  often  suffi- 
cientlj^  inteoae  to  enable  us  to  road  upon  the  dock. 
Leaning  over  the  stem,  our  track  resembled  a  vast 
trough  offire,  studded  with  innumerable  floating  lanterns 
mod  starff,  such  as  fall  from  an  exploding  sky-rocket.  In 
the  eddies,  the  whirling  of  these  bodies  produced  long 
streams  of  light  like  serpents  drawn  in  name,  and  oc- 
easionally  immense  gk>oes  of  fire  would  roll  along  be 
ncath  the  keel,  «t  the  depth  of  several  fathoms,  yet  so 
intensely  bright  that  the  little  rudder  fish  were  distinctly 
visible  sportmg  beneath  the  cabin  windowR.  These 
globes  are  generally  as  large  as  a  flour  barrel,  and  ac- 
cording to  reron  and  Lesueur,  they  are  sometimes  seen 
to  reach  the  enormous  diameter  of  twenty  feet.  I  had 
once  the  gratification  to  observe  one  of  these  animals 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  It  was  a  medusa,  large 
enough  to  fill  a  bushel  basket,  visible  in  every  fibre  by 
Its  own  ilium inati<'«i. 

At  these  times  the  crest  of  every  wave  resembles  a 
long  line  of  ignited  phosphorus,  and  every  dip  of  the 
oar,  or  plunge  of  the  bucket,  produces  a  flash  of  light, 
and  sou  tiered  scintillations  on  every  side.  EVen  the 
larger  fish,  when  thov  aproach  the  vessel,  are  followed 
by  a  luminous  fNith  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  and  they 
are  oflen  struck  with  tlie  harpoon,  guided  by  this  ap- 
pearance alone. 

l^he  sea  at  times  resembles  a  field  of  snow  or  milk, 
and  Poron  asserts  that  it  is  oflen  tinged  with  prismatic 
coburs,  vary  ing  at  every  moment ;  but  these  phenomena 
were  not  witnessed  in  our  voyage. 

The  strangest  of  all  the  modes  in  which  the  phospho- 
rescence of  the  ocean  is  exhibited,  was  witnessed  near 
the  island  of  Tristan  D*Acunha,  finder  circumstances 
too  impressive  to  be  forgotten. 

The  night  was  dark  and  damp,  and  the  breeze  too 
light  to  steady  the  vessel.  She  rolled  heavily  ovejr  the 
waves,  making  it  difiicult  for  a  landsman  to  walk  the 
deck.  A  tag  bank,  which  hung  around  the  northern 
KoriEon  at  sunset,  now  swept  slowly  down  towards  us. 
The  captain  ordered  the  light  sails  furled  in  expectation 
of  a  s(|aall,  and  we  stood  leaning  together  over  the  rail, 
watching  the  mist,  which  approached  more  and  more 
rapidly,  till  it  resembled,  in  this  increasing  darkness,  an 
immense  wall  extending  from  the  water  to  the  clouds, 
and  seemed  threatening  to  crush  us  beneath  it.  Just  at 
this  moment,  a  flash,  like  a  broad  sheet  of  lightning, 
spread  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  ocpan  as  &  as  the 
ove  could  reach — five  or  six  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
seconds,  the  flash  was  fepeated,and  then  the  vessel  was 
enveloped  in  the  fog.  The  breeze  Quickened — the  bustle 
of  preparation  attracted  the  attcntron  of  every  one,  and 
in  a  few  moments  we  were  bounding  along  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  an  hour,  over  waves  sparkling  in  the  clear 
moonshine,  but  the  **  lightning  of  the  waters'*  had 
ceased.  I  have  always  regretted  that  I  did  not  ascer- 
tain by  what  animal  this  most  singular  phenomenon 
was  produced,  but  the  wild  interest  of  the  scene  ban- 
ished every  thought  of  the  kind.  In  the  conrse  of  the 
night  we  passed  through  several  beds  of  the  salpa,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  flashes  were  produced  by 
these  little  creatures,  induced,  by  a  wonderful  instinct, 
to  set  in  concert  for  some  inscrutable  purpose. 

Tliere  are  few.  phenomena  in  nature  which  have  led 
to  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  among  modern  men  of 
science,  than  the  luminous  appearance  of  the  ocean  dur 
ring  the  night  Some  have  regarded  it  as  the  effect  of 
electricity,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  waves ;  others 
as  the  product  of  a  species  of  fermentation  in  the  water, 
occurring  acotdeiTtally  in  certain  places.  Many  have 
attributed  it  to  the  weH  known  phosphorescence  of  pu- 
trid fish,  or  to  the  decomposition  of  their  slime  and 
exuvia,  and  a  few  only  to  the  real  cause — the  voluntary 
tlloroination  of  many  distinct  species  of  marine  animals, 
generally  analogous  to  the  tribes  which  were  described 
HI  the  former  number  of  these  Reminiscences.  Even 
those  autliors  who  have  acknowledged  the  agbncy  of 
animal  life  in  producing  this  wonderfbl  appearance,  have 
been  in  a  manner  compelled,  by  its  universality,  and  by 
the  almost  incredible  moltiplieation  of  beings  which  it 
tiifi)rs,  to  admit  the  probable  co-operation  of  other 
causes. 

My  otvn  observation  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  phosphoresence  of  the  ocean  is  due  solely  to  the  pe- 
culiser  instinct  of  the  molluscce,  and  some  genera  of  the 
crustacec. 

The  electrical  hypolhccis  is  certainly  fallacioufi,  for 
were  wo  even  to  grant  the  possibility  of  producing  an 
electric  light  in  an  agitated  fluid,  which  is  itself  an  im- 
perfect conductor,  similar  to  that  occatiioned  by  tho  at- 
trition of  white  sugar  or  gUss  in  the  dark,  the  acknow- 


ledgded  physical  law,  that  like  causes  produce  like 
effects,  would  lead  us  to  expect  an  uniform  difiusion  of 
the  phosphoresence  over  a  considerable  extent  of  water 
under  the  same  latitude  and  longitude ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  A  ship  will  often  he  enveloped  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  so  bright  mi  illumination  that  a  book  may  be 
read  upon  the  deck,  and  at  the  next  instant  she  mapr  be 
involved  in  almost  total  darkness.  Again,  electricity 
is  eliminated  with  the  greatest  facility  in  a  cold  and 
dry  atmosphere ;  but  the  phosphoresence  of  the  ocean 
is  most  considerable  in  tropical  climates,  nor  is  it  dimin- 
ished by  storms  or  rain.  The  supposition  of  a  fermen- 
tation of  the  surface  is  equally  unsatisfiictory,  for  such 
a  process  would  lead  to  an  equable  diflusion  of  light  over 
the  whole  space  in  which  it  acted.  But  the  luminous 
matter  is  almost  always  seen  in  distinct  masses  or  par. 
tides ;  and  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  which  have 
been  observed,  do  not  admit  of  an  explanation  according 
to  Uie  known  eflects  of  fermentation.  The  Tight  elimi- 
nated by  putrid  fish  furnishes  a  most  plausible  theory, 
but  the  very  wide  extent  of  the  illumination,  is,  of  itself, 
suflicient  to  prove  its  incorrectness.  It  h:ts  been  already 
shown  to  what  an  incalculable  amount  the  living  inha- 
bitants of  the  ocean  increase,  but  the  reverse  is  true  of 
tlio  dead.  The  air  and  the  water  swarm  with  innume- 
rable depurators,  who  devour  ever^  ^^["F  ^^^^  ^^*^ 
whether  ncneath  the  surface  or  upon  it.  The  albatross, 
the  stormy  petrel,  the  Cape  pigeon,  some  of  the  giiUs, 
and  other  marine  fowls,  which  are  constantly  soaring 
by  thousands  over  every  sea,  seize  upon  all  unprotected 
animals,  dead  or  living,  which  remain  within  their 
reach.  'i*he  three  former  birds  will  follow  the  ship  for 
days  during  calm  weather,  to  share  the  offals  thrown 
over  by  the  cook ;  and  so  ravenous  is  their  appetite,  that 
they  are  frequently  caught  with  the  hook  and  line  baited 
with  meat,  and  trolled  in  the  wake'of  the  vessel.  I  have 
frequently  seen  them  bathing  tl^eir  feathers  in  the 
grease  which  floats  around  the  refuse  of  the  camboose, 
and  skimming  it  up  with  their  spoon-shaped  bills  with 
every  demonstration  of  pleasure.  Those  bodies  that 
sink  by  their  gravity  fall  a  prey  to  the  fish,  and  those 
that  are  too  minute  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
larger  animals,  are  speedily  devoured  by  the  mollusc®. 
Thus  the  waters  are  preserved  iii  a  high  degree  of  pu- 
rity, and  probably  there  does  not  remain  sufficient  pu- 
.trescent  matter  m  a  cubic  league  of  water  to  render 
luminous  a  cubic  yard.  In  passing  over  an  extent  of 
ocean  greater  than  tho  whole  circumference  of  the 
earth,  1  did  not  see  a  single  dead  animal  of  any  kind. 

Tho  purpose  for  which  this  phosphorescence  is  de- 
signed, 18  lost  in  conjecture;  but  when  we  recollect  that 
fish  ore  attracted  to  the  net  by  the  lights  of  the  fisher- 
men,  and  that  many  of  the  marine  shells  will  leave  their 
native  element  to  crawl  around  a  fire  built  upon  the 
beach,  are  wo  not  warranted  in  supposing  that  the  ani- 
mals of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  provided 
with  their  luminous  properties,  in  order  to  entice  their 
prey  within  their  grasp  7 

In  quitting  the  subject  of  the  minute  animals  of  the 
ocean,  I  should  not  neglect  to  refer  the  curious  to  three 
engravings  in  the  volume  of  plates  to  the  Voyago  aux 
Torres  Australes,  by  Peron  and  Lesueur,  where  may  be 
seen  the  happiest  efibrts  of  the  pencil  in  delineating 
some  of  those  interesting  beings.  The  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  Philadelphia  library,  and  will  amply  repay 
tho  trouble  of  a  visit  C. 

FINLAND   SONd. 

ADDRBSSXO  BY  A  MOTHKR  TO  HER  CHILD. 

By  Dr.  John  Leyden* 

Sweet  bird  of  the  meadow. 

Oh,  soft  be  thy  rest! 
Thy  mother  will  wake  thee 

At  mom  from  thy  nest; 
She  has  made  a  son  nest. 

Little  redbreast,  for  thee. 
Of  the  leaves  of  the  birch,^ 

And  the  moss  of  the  tree. 
Then  soothe  thee,  sweet  bird 

Of  my  bosom,  once  more ! 
Tis  Sleep,  little  infant, 

Tliot  stands  at  the  door. 
•*  Where  is  the  sweet  babe," 

You  may  hear  how  he  cries, 
**  Wlicre  is  the  sweet  babe 

In  hb  cradle  that  lies ; 
"  In  his  cradle,  aofl  swaddled 

In  vestments  of  down? 
"  •Tis  mine  to  watch  o'er  him 

Till  darkness  be  flown.** 
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JOHN  LEYDEN,  M.  D* 

From  Um  Miscellaneous  Proso  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scolt,  Bart 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  example  of  such  men  as  the  subject  of  the  M- 
lowing  sketch  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  instruction  of 
the  aspiring  and  energetic  youth  of  a  rising  republic 
liis  talents  were  bestowed  by  natare,  bat  tbey  were  im- 
proved, enlarged,  and  brought  into  service,  by  hk  own 
assiduity  and  studious  research.  Tho  vocation  of  Lcy- 
den's  father  was  little  above  that  of  a  day  labover,  and 
all  his  honschokl  estabUshmeni  eorrespoiuM  with  bis 
external  means.  A  firiend  to  whom  we  had  loaned  the 
memoir,  says : — *^  I  well  and  fondly  remember  the  time 
when  I  partook  of  the  kind  hospitality  of  the  patriarch 
under  the  roof  of  their  thatched  eottoge.  Their  board 
was  humble,  and  their  fiire  firngal,  but  tho  serenRy,  the 
cheerfulness,  tUjB  intelligence,  that  pervaded  the  happy 
circle,  rendered  the  paternal  mansion  of  Leyden  a  sock 
which  kings  and  princes  migfat  envy.** 

Springing  firom  sneh  origin,  bursting',  by  the  Ihree  o( 
almost    unaided  genius,    through  the  many  obttuJcs 
to  suooeas,  he  at  an  early  age  took  a  distingwshed  rank 
among  oonteraporary  literary  characters.    He  mads  fer 
himself  a  name,  and  what  is  still  more  bonovafck,  he 
left  it  untarnished.    His  principles,  based  on  an  immop 
table  foundation,  resisted  all  the  alluremenis  of  pkaii'c, 
and  the  whisperings  of  selfishness.    Manfiilly  be  par 
sued  his  course — ^but  his  desires  soared  beyond  the  power 
of  accomplishment,  and  he  no  doubt  fell  a  victia  to  bis 
eager  pursuit  after  knowledge.  Is  there  not,  howevei,niQEa 
attained  in  sneh  a  life  than  in  tha  three  soon  and  tea 
years  of  the  idler,  or  the  dull  and  hay  plodding  of  sa 
many  of  oUr  raee  ? 

Where  talent  and  principle  are  ao  finely  blended.  w« 
have  the  more  oonfidenee  in  reoonunending  it  as  aa  ex- 
ample to  the  young,  while  we  gratify  ocur  senior  reftdecs 
with  a  delightful  biographical  sketch  of  a  distingu^aberf 
man,  and  that  sketch  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Tk$ 
Poetical  Remains  of  Leydan  were  collected  and  edilii 
by  the  Rev.  James  Morton,  and  are  in  the  Philaddjlai 
Library,  as  well  as  tlie  **  Malay  Annals,"  and  an  **  Wf- 
torical  Aooomt  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  AfiMb* 
enlarged  and  completed  by  Hogh  Murray,  Kaq.   9* 
latter  u  the  basis  of  a  more  recent  work,  entitled,  * 
rative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  Afirica,  by 
sor  Jameson,  James  Wilson,  and  Hugh  Murraj,** 
lisbed  in  Harper's  Family  Library. 


I 


The  subject  of  the  present  brief  memorial  will  be 
distinguished  among  those  whom  the  elasticity 
dour  of  genius  have  raised  to  distinction  from  an 
and  humble  origin.  John  Leyden  was' descended 
a  fiimily  of  smaS  fiirmera,  lon^  settled  upon  tbe  t 
of  Cavers,  in  the  vale  of  Teviot,  Roxbin'^;iiKhcr8,  Scot- 
land. He  loved  to  mention  some  traditional  ikymea, 
which  one  of  his  ancestors  had  oompoeed,  and  to  cook 
memorate  the  .prowess  of  another,  who  bad  tak«i&  mniM 
with  the  insurgent  Cameronians,  abont  the  tune  of  tlM 
revolution,  and  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  galj 
luntry  at  the  defence  of  tho  church-yard  of  Ihink^ 
2l8t  August,  1689,  against  a  superior  body~  of  Higk 
landers,  when  Colonel  Cleland,  the  leader  of  these  nutii 
enthosiasts,  was  slain  at  their  head.  John  Lieyden^  re 
siding  in  the  village  of  Denholm,  and  parish  of  Caver)^ 
Roxburghshire,  and  Isabella  Scott,  his  wifis,  were  the  pa 
rents  of  Dr.  Leyden,  and  still  survive  to  deplore  the 
parable  loss  of  a  son,  tho  honour  alike  of  his  fiunil^ 
country.  Their  irreproachable  lifb,  and  simplictt; 
manners,  recommended  them  to  the  respect  nxMi  k 
neas  of  their  neighbours,  and  to  the  ]Mt>teM:lian  of  the 
milv  of  Mr.  Douglas  of  Cavers,  upon  whose  csftate 
resided. 

I     John  Leyden,  so  eminent  for  the  genii»  vrhich  he 
pLiycd,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  which  he  ace 
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laU;*!  tluriug  hU  brivf  career,  was  born  at  Deuliuloi,  on 
all  Scp/Giubcr,  1775,  «bd  brcxi  up,  like  other  cliildren  in 
the  Mine  hamblc  liue  of  life,  to  such  country  Ubour  as 
tuited  hi«  strength. 

"  '4bout  a  year  aftor  his  birtli,''  says  bis  relative  and 
bic^rapher,  Mr.  Morton,  "  his  parents  removed  to  Hen- 
Uwihicl,a lonely  cottage,  about  three  miles  fi-om  Denholm, 
00  the  fiiroi  of  Nether  TolVi,  which  was  tlicnhcld  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Blithe,  his  mother*s  uncle.  Here  they  lived  for 
sixteen  years,  during  wiiich  his  father  was  employed, 
first  as  sbepheni,  and  afterwards  in  managing  the  whole 
bu^neoB  of  the  £usit  his  relation  having  hsid  the  mis- 
ibrtume  to  iue  his  si^ht  The  cottage,  which  was  of 
veiy  siinpie  construction,  was  situated  in  a  wild  pastoral 
spot  near  the  foot  of  Kuberslaw,  on  the  verge  of  the 
bcath  which  stretches  down  from  the  sides  of  that  ma- 
jestic hilL  'Hie  simplicity  of  the  interior  corresponded 
vith  thai  of  its  outward  appearance.  But  the  kind  aiSec- 
tions,  clieerfiil  cooteat,  ioteUigence,  and  piety,  that  dwelt 
beneath  its  lowly  rooC  made  it  such  a  scene  as  poet^ 
have  imagined  in  their  de^cripiions  of  tbs  iiinoocnc$  and 
happinew  of  rural  hfe. 

**LBvdea  was  tau|^t  to  rsad  by  his  grandmother, 
who,  after  her  husbaxura.  death,  reuoed  in  the  fiunily  of 
bet  SOB.  Ofldcr  the  care  of  this  venetalde,  ao^  <wec- 
tionate  iostmctress  his  progress  was  rapid.  That  insa. 
tiabis  dejfe  ttf  hnowledgiH  which  aAerwardp  formed  so 
remarkable  a  ieatnro  in  his  character,  soon  berai  to 
show  itseli;  The  historical  passages  of  the  ^ilue  first 
caqght  bis  allBntkm;  and  it  was  not  long  befi>re  he 
made  Vniaself  fki^iliarly  aoquainted  with  overy  event  re- 
corded m  the  OU  and  l^ew  TetitonMaL*' 

Thm  hoyden  was  ten  years  of  age  befiure  Uc  h&d  an 
opportunit;  of  attending  a  pablio  place  of  education ; 
nnd  as  the  death  oC  bis  first  teacher.  William  Wilson, 
aohotilmaKtfr  ^t  Kirktown,  soon  after  took  place,  the 
humble  studies  of  tbe  futun  post,  antiquary,  and  oriea^ 
talJL^  weia  adioanied  iiM  the  at4>sequent  yQ«r,  (1786,) 
when  a  Mr.  m  Seott  taught  the  mum  school    3ut  the 
sacred  Sn  hsd  already  caught  to  the  ready  fWel  which 
atUan  bad  adjusted  hr  its  supply.    The  ardent  and  un* 
uttoable  losing,  ior  in/brmatien  of  ^visry  descpription, 
which  characterised  John  l^eydstt  as  mpch  as  any  man 
who  ever  lived,  was  now  louscd  and  upon  tho  watch. 
The  rode  traditionary  tales  and  baUads  of  the  once  war- 
Cke  district  of  Teviotdak  were  the  roacMest  food  which 
aflSsrediliBif  to  this  awakening  appetite  for  knowledge. 
HieBesQpis  and  legenfls  became  rooted  in  his  n^^mory, 
aad  he  sa  identified  his  feelings  with  the  wild,  adventur- 
ous and  daring  characters  which  they  celebrate,  that 
the  iMspeistioiif  tiius  formed  in  childhood,  and  cherished 
in  you^  gave  an  ocoentric  and  romantic  tincture  to  his 
own  miad,  and  many,  if  not  all  the  peculiarities  of  his 
iqanner  and  habits  of  thinking  may  be  traced  to  his 
imitatjiMr  iht  BBHiQers  and  assuming  the  tone  at  a  bor- 
deter  tfibnaer  times.    To  this  may  be  ascribed  his 
eapei  admi^ratifln  of  adventurous  deeds  and  military 
acuievenKiiti  \m  contempt  of  luxury,  his  zealous  and 
ia|?e  preference  of  his  native  district,  an 
B&ke  to  the  foiil/tron,  as  the  **  auld  enemies  of 
an  earnest  desire  to  join  to  the  reputation  of 
high  tttoary  aeqnireinents  the  praise  of  an  ludopt  at  all 
wmnlj  exercises,  and  the  disregard  of  ceremony,  and 
Md.  undauntod  bearing  in  society,  which  might  be  sup- 
poaed  to  hare  characterised  an  ancient  native  of  the  bor- 
4b^    Ip  ham  early  days,  also,  he  probably  really  felt  tlie 
4MDe  of  those  superstitious  impressions,  wn^h  at  a 
paamA  he  used  sometimes  to  assume,  to  the  great 
■eai  of  his  friends,  and  astonishment  of  stran- 
It  was  indeed  somewhiU  singular,  when  he  got 
(UstoiMc,  to  hear  Leyden  maintain  powerfiiJSy, 
v^  peat  learnir^  the   exploded    doctrines   of 
r,  and  sometimes  even  aSed  to  confirm  the 
with  wliich  his  memdry  abounded,  by  relcr- 
ilo  the  gfaottij  cxperienoes  of  his  childhood.    Even 
'^^  nost  intimate  with  him*  ho  would  some^mes 
_^^ tBfica,  in  a  marmer  which  made  it  impossible 
^_^^"""*  wi^^ther  he  was  serious  or  jocular;  and 
Tm^S!^^''^^  fimqy,  though  not  h^  sober  judgment, 
^^B^  tttasMd  some  impressions  bqrrowod  fimn  the 
^  hat  hioiaelf  described. 


But  tho  romantic  legend  and  heroic  ballad  did  not  sa- 
tiate, though  tliey  (cd,  bis  youthful  appetite  for  know- 
ledge.  The  obscure  shepherd  boy  never  heard  of  any 
source  of  information  within  his  reach,  williout  straining 
every  nerve  to  obtain  access  to  it,  A  oompanion,  fur 
example,  had  met  with  a^  odd  volume  of  tlie  Arabian 
Nights*  Entertain ifients,  and  gave  an  account  of  its  con 


tents,  whioh  excite^)  tho  curiosity  of  young  Leyden. 
This  precious  book  was  in  possession  of  a  bl^ksmith's 
apprentice,  who  lived* at  spveral  miles  distance  from 
Denholm,  and  tho  season  was  winter.  Leyden,  however, 
waded  through  tho  snow,  to  present  himself  b^  daybreak 
at  the  forgo  door,  and  request  a  perusal  of  this  interest- 
ing book  in  presence  of  the  owner,  for  an  unlimited  loan 
was  soareely  to  bo  hoped  for.  He  was  disappointed,  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  blacksmiUi  to  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance, where  he  was  employed  on  some  temporary  job^ 
and  when  he  found  him,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  with  caprice 
worthy  of  a  modern  collector,  was  not  disposed  to  im- 
part his  tieasure,  and  put  him  off  with  some  apology. 
Leyden  reqiained  stationary  beside  him  the  whole  day, 
till  the  lad,  softened,  or  wearied  out  by  his  pertinacity, 
actually  made  him  a  present  of  the  volume,  ami  he  re- 
turned home  by  sunset,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fiitigue, 
but  in  triumpfatant  possession  of  a  treasure,  fi>r  which  he 
would  hftve  subieeted  himself  to  yet  greater  privations. 
This  childish  history  took  place  w&a  he  was  about 
eleven  yoars  old ;  nor  is  there  any  gveat  violence  in  con- 
jecturing that  these  fescinating  tales,  obtained  with  so 
much  dS&culty,  may  have  given  his  youthflil  mind  that 
decided  turn  towards  orienUd  learning  which  was  dis- 
played through  his  whole  Ufis,  and  illustrated  by  his  re- 
gretted and  too  early  decease.  At  least,  the  anecdote 
affords  an  early  and  striking  Illustration  of  the  ardour  of 
his  literary  curiosity,  and  the  perseverance  whioh  mark- 
ed his  pursuit  of  the  means  for  gratifying  it. 

Other  sources  of  infi>rmation  now  began  to  oflfer  them- 
selves, scanty  indeed,  compared  to  thoee  which  are  ac- 
cessible to  thousands  of  a  more  limited  capacity,  hut  to 
Leaden  as  invaluaUe  as  an  iron  spike,  or  a  Birmingham 
kniie»  would  have  been  to  Alexander  Selkirk,  during  Ms 
soUtsfy  residence  on  Juan  Fernandez.  From  the  new 
teacher  at  Kirktown,  Leyden  acquired  some  smattering 
of  the  XAtin  language;  wA  ere  he  could  make  any  pro- 
gross,  the  school  became  again  vacant  in  the  rear  1786. 
Next  year  it  was  again  opened  by  a  third  schoolmaster, 
nanied  Andrew  Scc^  under  whom  Leyden  gamed  some 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  Thus  transferred  fVom  one 
teacher  to  another,  snatching  information  at  such  times, 
and  in  such  portions,  as  these  precarious  circumstances 
afibrded,  he  continued  not  only  to  retain  the  elemental 
knowledge  whioh  he  had  acquired,  but  to  struggle  on- 
ward vigorous^  in  the  paths  of  learning.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  disadvantage  sustained  ^om  want  of  the 
usual  assistances  to  early  leaming,  may,  in  so  energetic 
a  mind  as  tliat  of  Leyden,  be  in  many  respects  balanced 
by  the  habit  of  severe  study,  and  pamful  investigation, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  fpr  those  adventi- 
tious aids.  The  miud  becomes  doubly  fkmiliar  with  that 
infonnation  which  it  has  attained  through  its  own  la- 
borious and  determined  perseverance,  and  acquires  a 
readiness  in  encountering  and  overcoming  difficulties  of 
a  similar  nature,  from  the  consciousness  of  those  which 
it  has  already  successfhlly  surmounted.  Accordingly, 
Leyden  used  often  to  impute  the  extraordinary  froility 
wmch  he  possessed  in  the  acquisiton  of  language  to  tho 
unassisted  exercises  of  his  juvenile  years. 

About  this  period  his  predominant  desire  for  learning 


^hm  voodhuufs  sombre  shade  that  peasants  fear, 
*b^  baqBtoliaaQntain  streams  that  n^urmurM  near, 
The  antique  tombstone,  wad  the  church-yard  green, 
&eai'd  to  anile  me  with  the  world  unseen : 
Oft  wfarai  the  eastern  moon  roaq  darkly  red, 
'  'leard  the  vicwksap  paces  of  the  dead, 
Heard  in  the  biei;ie  uc  wandering  spirits'sigh, 
^  eiry  shots  wscen,  that  rustled  by. 

Scene  of  In/yncy. 


those  among  the  students  who  did  not  admit  literary 
proficiency  as  a  shelter  for  the  ridicule  duo  since  tlie^ 
davs  of  Juvenal  to  the  scholar *s  tons  coat  and  unfiisluon^ 
abk  demeanour,  Leyden  was  in  no  respect  averse  from 
showing  strong  reasons,  adapted  to Ihcir  comprehension, 
and  aflecting  thoir  personal  safety,  for  keeping  their 
mirth  within  decent  bounds.  ' 

The  Greek  language  was  long  his  favourite  study, 
and,  considering  his  opportunities,  he  became  much 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  its  best  authors  tlian  is 
usual  in  Scotland,  even  among  those  who  make  some  pre- 
tensions to  literature.  ^Hie  Latin  he  understood  tlio- 
rou^hly ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  proof  of  his  classical 
attainments,  that,  at  a  later  period,  to  use  liis  own  ex- 
pression, **  he  passed  muster  pretty  well  whci)  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Parr." 

Leyden  was  now  at  the  fountain  head  of  knowledge, 
and  availed  himself  of  former  privations,  by  quaBing  it  ill 
large  draughts.  He  not  only  attended  idl  the  Icctnrea 
I  usually  connected  with  the  study  of  theology,  but  seve* 
ral  others,  particularly  some  ot  the  medical  classes, — a 
circumstance  which  afterwards  proved  important  to  his 
outset  in  life,  although  at  the  time  it  could  only  be  aa* 
cribed  to  his  restless  and  impatient  pursuit  after  science 
of  every  description.  Admission  to  these  lectures  was 
ea^i  fnmi  t^e  liberality  of  the  profeasocs,  who  throw 
their  classes  gratuitously  open  to  young  men  educated 
for  the  church,  a  privilege  oif  which  Leyden  availed  him- 
self to  the  utmoat  extent.  There  were,  ind^d,  few 
branches  c^  study  in  which  he  did  not  make  seooe  poi 
greas.  IBesides  the  learned  languages,  he  acquired 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German,  was  fiuniliaf 
with  the  ancient  Icelandic,  and  studied  Hebrew,  Arahio, 
and  Persian. 

But  though  he  soon  became  particularly  distinguished 
by  his  talents  as  a  Hnguist,  few  departmente  of  science 
altogether  escaped  his  notice.  He  investigated  moral 
philosophy  with  the  ardour  common  (o  an  youths  of 
talent  who  studied  ethics,  under  the  auspices  ofnofessor 
Dugald  Stewart,  with  wboae  personal  notice  he  was  ho- 
noured.  He  became  a  respectable  mathematician,  and 
was  at  least  superficially  acquainted  with  natural  phife' 
sophy,  natural  history;  chemistry,  botany,  and  mine^ 
rak^y.  These  various  sciences  be  acquired  in  different 
degrees,  and  at  difi^rent  times,  during  his  .residence  at 
cofiege.  They  were  ttie  firuii  of  no  very  regular  {dan  ctf 
study :  whatever  subject  interested  his  mind  at  the  tima 
attracted  his  principal  attention  till  time  and  industry 
had  ov^come  the  difficulties  which  it  presented,  and 
was  then  exchanged  for  anothet  pursuit  It  seemed  fire- 
quently  to  be  Leyden*B  obiect  to  learn  just  so  much  of  a 
particular  scienoe  as  should  enable  him  to  resume  it  at 
any  future  period :  and  to  those  who  objected  to  •  the 
miscellaneous,  or  occasionaUy  the  super&ial  nature  of 
his  studies,  he  usod  to  answer  with  his  &vourite  inters 
jection,  "  Dash  it,  man,  never  mind :  if  you  have  the 
scaffolding  ready,  you  ean  run  up  the  masonry  when  you 
please."  But  this  mode  of  stuidy,  however  sucoessffil 
with  John  Leyden,  cannot  be  safely  recommended  to  a 
student  of  less  retentive  memory  and  robust  apfdication^ 
With  him,  however,  at  least  while  ho  remained  in  Bri*^ 
tain,  it  seemed  a  matter  of  little  oonsequence  for  what 
length  of  time  he  reigned  any  particular  branch  of 
study;  for  when  either  some  motive,  or  mere  caprice, 
induced  him  to  resume  it,  he  could,  with  little  difficulty, 
reunite  aU  the  broken  associations,  and  begin  ¥nhere  he 
left  off  months  or  years  befiwe,  without  having  lost  an 
inch  of  ground  during  the  interval. 


had  determined  his  parents  to  breed  young  licyden  up      The  vacations  which  our  student  spent  at  home  werct 


for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  trusting  for  his  success  to 
those  early  talents  which  already  displayed  therosclveB 
so  strongly*  Mr,  Duncan,  a  Can^cronian  minister  at 
Denholm,  became  now  his  instructer  in  the  Latin  Ian- 
guage.  It  does  not  appear  that  be  had  any  Greek  tutor ; 
nevertheless  he  probably  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  that  language  before  he  attended  the 
College  of  Edinburgh  in  1790,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing his  professional  studies.  The  late  wortliy  and 
learned  Profi^wor  Andrew  Dalzdl  used  to  describe,  with 
some  humour,  the  astonishment  and  amusement  excited 
in  his  class  when  John  Leyden  first  stood  up  to  recite 
his  Greek  exercises.  The  rustic,  yet  undaunted  manner, 
the  humUe  dress,  the  high  harsh  tone  of  bis  voice,  joined 
to  the  broad  provincial  accent  of  Teviotdale,  discomposed, 
on  this  first  occasion^  the  gravity  of  the  proflbssor,  and 
totally  routed  that  of  the  students.  But  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  tliese  uncouth  attributes  were  joinod  to 
qualities  which  commanded  respect  and  admiration. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  young  rustic  attracted  tbc 
approbation  and  countenance  of  Uie  profbssor,  who  was 
ever  prompt  to  distinguish  and  encourage  merit ;  and  to 


employed  in  arranging,  methodising,  and  enlarging,  the 
information  which  he  acquired  during  his  winters  hU 
tendance  at  college.  His  &tber*6  cottage  affording  him 
little  opportunity  for  quiet  and  sedusion,  he  was  okdiged 
to  look  out  for  accommodations  abroad,  and  some  ef  hie 
places  of  retreat  were  sufficiently  extraordinaiy.  In  a' 
wild  recess,  in  the  den  or  glen  which  gives  name  to  the 
village  of  Denholm,  he  ooirtrived  a  sort  of  furnace  for  the 
purpose  of  such  chemical  experiments  as  he  vras  ade- 
quate to  perform.  But  his  chief  place  of  retirement 
was  the  small  pari^  church,  a  gloomy  and  ancient 
building,  generally  bdieved  in  the  oeighhourhood  1o  bo 
haunted.  To  this  chosen  place  of  study,  usually  locked 
during  week-davs,  Leyden  made  entranee  by  means  of  a 
window,  read  there  for  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  de- 
posited his  books  and  specimens  in  a  retired  pew.  It  was 
a  well-choseA  spot  of  BeeluBi<m,  for  the  kkrk  (excepting 
during  divine  service)  is  rather  a  place  of  terror  to  the 
Scottish  rustic,  and  that  of  Cavers  was  rendered  more 
so  by  many  a  tale  of  ghosts  and  witchcraft,  of  which  it 
was  tho  supposed  scene;'  and  to  which  Leyden,  pertly  to 
indulge  his  humour,  and  partly  to  secure  his  retlivmcnt. 
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contrived  to  make  some  modefQ  additions.  Tho  nature 
of  his  abstruse  studies,  some  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, as  toads  and  adders,  left  exposed  in  their  spirit 
▼ials,  and  one  or  two  practical  jests  played  off  npon  the 
mors  oorioos  of  ihb  peasantry,  rendered  his  gloomy 
haunt  not  only  venerated  by  the  wise,  but  feared  by  the 
simple  of  the  parish,  who  began  to  account  this  abstract- 
ed student  like  the  gifted  person  described  by  Words- 
worth, as  possessing — 


waking  empire  wide  as  dreams. 


An  ample  sovereignty  of  eye  and  ear; 
Rich  are  his  walks  with  supernatural  cheer : 
The  te^ion  of  his  inner  spirit  teems 
With  vital  sounds,  and  monitory  gleams 
Of  high  astonishment  and  pleasing  fear. 

This  was  a  distinction  which,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  he  was  indeed  not  unwilling  to  affect,  and  to 
which,  so  &r  as  the  visions  existing  in  the  high  &ncy  of 
the  poet  can  supply  those  ascribed  to  the  actual  ghost- 
seer,  he  had  indeed  no  slight  pretensions. 

Books  as  wen  as  retirement  were  necessary,  to  the 
progress  of  Leyden*s  studies,  and  not  always  attainable. 
but  his  research  collected  from  every  quarter  such  as 
were  accessible  by  loan,  and  he  subjected  himself  to  the 
utmost  privations  to  purchase  those  that  were  not  other- 
wise to  be  procured.  The  reputation  also  of  his  pros- 
perous career  of  learning  obtained  him  occasional  ac- 
cess to  the  library  at  Cavers ;  an  cSzoellent  old  collection, 
in  which  he  met,  fi>r  the  first  time,  many  of  those  works 
of  the  middle  ages  which  he  studied  with  so  much  re. 
search  and  success.  A  Froissart,  in  particular,  trans- 
lated by  Lord  Bemers,  captivated  his  attention  with  all 
those  tales  **  to  savage  virtue  dear,"  which  coincided 
with  his  tasto  for  chivalry,  and  with  the  models  on 
whioh  it  had  been  formed:  and  tales  of  the  Black 
Prince,  of  the  valiant  Chandos,  and  of  Geoffrey  Tete- 
Noire,  now  rivalled  the  legends  of  Johnnie  Armstrong, 
Walter  the  Devil,  and  the  Bkck  Douglas. 

In  the  country,  Leyden*s  society  was  naturally  consi- 
derably restricted,  but  while  at  college  it  began  to  ex- 
tend Itself  among  such  of  his  fellow  students  as  were 
distinguished  for  proficiency  in  learning.  Among  tiiese 
we  may  number  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  Murray,  united  with  Ley- 
den  in  the  kindred  pursuit  of  oriental  learning,  and  whose 
lam^,  like  that  of  his  iViend,  was  extinguished  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  eleva- 
vation  ;*  William  Erskine,  with  whom  Leyden  renewed 
his  ftiesdship  in  India ;  the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  distinguished  fer  his  early  proficiency  in  the 
science  of  moral  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  professor 
in  the  Edinburgh  College ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Luudie, 
Minister  of  Kebo,  and  several  other  young  men  of 
talents,  who  at  that  time  pursued  their  studies  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

Leyden  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  notice 
and  patronage  of  Dr.  Robert  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh, 
the  mst  man  of  letters  who  presented  the  public  with  a 
complete  edition  of  English  poetry,  from  the  time  of 
Chancer  downwards.  The  notice  and  encouragement 
of  a  ^[entleman,  whose  benevolence  of  disposition  placed 
all  his  literary  experience  at  the  command  of  the  young 
student,  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  direction 
of  hb  studies,  and  was  always  warmly  remembered  and 
kindly  acknowledged  by  John  Leyden,  who,  under  the 
doctor's  patronage,  had  also  an  opportunity  of  trying  his 
young  wmgs  b^  a  flight  or  two  in  tho  poetical  depart- 
ment  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

In  the  year  1796,  aft^r  five  or  six  years  spent  at  the 
Cdlleffe  of  Edinburgh,  the  recommendation  of  Pressor 
I>Uzeil  procured  Leyden  the  situation  of  private  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Mr.  Campbdl  of  Fairfield,  a  situation 
which  he  retained  for  two  oi*three  years.  During  the  win- 
ter of  1798,  he  attended  the  two  young  gentlemen  to  their 
studies  at  the  College  of  SL  AndrewX  Here  he  had 
the  advantage  of  the  acquaintance  of  Professoi:  Hunter, 
an  admirable  dassical  scholar,  and  to  whoee  kind  instruc- 
tions he  profisssed  much  obli|ration.  The  secluded  situa- 
tion also  of  St.  Andrew*s,  the  monastic  life  of  the  stu- 
dents,  the  fragmento  of  antiquity  with  which  that  once 
metropolitan  town  is  surrounded,  and  the  libraries  of  its 
coUeges,  gave  him  additional  opportunity  and  impulse  to 
pursue  his  fiivourite  plans  of  study. 


*  This  amiable  man,  and  great  orientalist,  died  within 
a  few  months  after  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
the  Hebrew  professorship  in  the  University  of  B^inburgh, 
in  oonsoquenco  of  such  a  list  of  splendid  attestations  of 
his  Qualifications,  as  has  rarely  honoured  tho  most  distin 
guished  schoUrs. 


About  the  time  he  resided  at  St.  Andrew's,  the  renown 
of  Mungo  Park,  and  Leyden*8  enthusiastic  attachment 
to    aU    researches    connected   with  oriental    leamine, 
turned  his  thoughts  towards  the  history  of  Afiica,  m 
which  he  found  much  to  enchant  an  imagination  that 
loved  to  dwell  upon  the  grand,  the  marvellous,  the  roman- 
tic, and  even  the  horrible,  and  which  was  rather  fired 
than  appalled  by  the  picture,  of  personal  danger  and 
severe  privation.    Africa,  indeed,  had  peculiar  charms  for 
Leyden.    He  delighted  to  fead  T>f  hosts,  whose  arrows 
intercepted  the  sun-beams ;  of  kings  and  leaders,  who 
judged  of  the  numberless  number  of  their  soldiers  by 
marching  them   over  the  trunk  of  a  cedar,  and  only 
deemed  their  strength  sufficient  to  take  the  field  when 
such  myriads  had  passed  as  to  reduce  the  solid  timber  to 
impalpable  dust;  the  royal  halls  also  of  Dahomy,  built  of 
skulls  and  cross-bones,  and  moistened  with  the  daily 
blood  of  new  victims  of  tyranny ; — all,  in  short,  that  pre- 
sented strange,  wild,  and  romantic  views  of  what  have 
been  quaintly  entitled  **  the  ultimities  and  summities  of 
human  nature,**  and  which  furnished  new  and  unheard  of 
facts  in  the  history  of  man,  had  great  fiMcination  for  his 
ardent  imagination.    And  about  this  time  he  used  to 
come  into  company,  quite  fuH  of  these  extraordinary 
stories  garnished  mithfully  with  the  unpronounceable 
names  of  the  despots  and  tribes  of  Afi'ica,  which  any 
one  at  a  distance  would  have  taken  for  the  exorcism  of  a 
conjuror.    The  fruit  of  his  researches  he  gave  to  the 
public  in  a  sfhall  volume,  entitled  **A  Historical  and 
Philosophical  Sketch  of  the  Discoveries  and  Settlements 
of  the  Europeans  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  at  the 
clotoe  of  the  18th  century,**  crown  8vo.  1799.    It  is  writ- 
ten on  the  plan  of  Rajmal's  celebrated  work,  and  as  it  con- 
tains a  dear  and  lively  abridgment  of  the  information 
afforded  by  travellers  whose  works  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
it  was  favourably  received  by  the  public    Ambng  Ley 
den*s  native  hills,  however,  there  arose  a  groundless  re 
port  that  this  work  was  compiled  for  ue  purpose  of 
questioning  whether  the  evidence  of  Mungo  Park  went 
the  length  of  establishing  the  western  course  of  the 
Ni^r.    This  unfounded  rumour  gave  offence  to  some  of 
Mr.  Park*s  friends,  nicety  jealous  of  the  fame  of  their 
countryman,  of  whom  they  had  such  just  reason  to  be 
proud.    And  thus,  what  would  have  been  whimsical 
enough,  the  dispute  regarding  the  course  of  the  Ni^er 
in  Africa,  had  nearly  occasioned  a  fend  upon  the  Scottish 
border.    For  John  Leyden  happening  to  be  at  Hawick 
while  the  upper  troop  of  Roxburghshire  yeomanry  were 
quartered  there,  was  told,  with  many  exaggerations,  of 
menaces  thrown  out  against  him,  and  advised  to  leave 
the  town.    Leyden  was  then  in  the  act  of  quitting  the 
place ;  but,  instead  of  expediting  his  retreat,  in  c6nse. 
quence  of  this  friendly  hiiit,  he  instantly  marched  to  the 
market-place,  at  the  time  when  the  corps  paraded  there, 
humming  surlily,  like  one  of  Ossian^s  heroes,  the  fhig- 
ment  of  a  border  song. 


I*ve  done  nae  ill,  1*11  brook  nae  wrang. 
But  back'  to  Wamphray  I  will  gang. 

His  appearance  and  demeanour  were  construed  into 
seeking  a  quarrel,  with  which  his  critics,  more  mttjoruniy 
would  readily  have  indulged  him,  had  not  firicndly  inter- 
position appeased  the  causeless  resentment  of  both  par- 
ties. The  Hiilory  of  African  Discoveries,  Leyden  pro- 
posed to  extend  to  four  volumes  8vo.  and  had  made  great 
preparations  for  tlie  work ;  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  with  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co., 
by  whom  it  was  to  have  been  published,  and  some 
sheets  were  actually  printed,  when  the  design  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  Indian  voyage. 

On  Leyden*s  return  to  Edinburgh  fh>m  St  Andrew's, 
he  resided  with  his  pupils  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Campbell, 
where  he  was  treated  with  that  respect  and  kindness 
which  every  careful  fether  will  pay  to  him  whose  lessons 
he  expecte  nis  children  to  receive  with  attention  and  ad- 
vantage. His  hours,  excepting  those  of  tuition,  were  at 
his  own  uncontrolled  disposal,  and  such  of  his  firiends  as 
chose  to  visit  him  at  Mr.  Campbell's,  were  secure  of  a 
hospitable  reception.  This  class  began  now  to  extend 
itsdf  among  persons  of  an  older  standing  than  his  con- 
temporaries, and  embraced  several  who  had  been  placed 
by  rortune,  or  had  risen  by  exertions,  to  that  fixed  sta- 
tion in  society,  to  Which  his  college  intimates  were  as 
yet  only  looking  forward.  His  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Richard  Heber  was  the  chief  means  of  connecting  him 
with  several  families  of  the  former  description,  and  it 
originated  in  tho  following  circumstances. 

John  Leyden's  feelings  were  naturally  poetical,  and 
he  was  early  led  to  express  them  in  the  language  of 
poetry.    Before  he  visited  St  Andrew *s,  and  whUe  rosid-l 
ing  there,  ho  had  composed  both  fragments  and  com[dete  I 


pieces  of  poetry  in  almost  every  style  and  stanza  which 
our  language  affords,  from  an  unfinished  tragedy  on  the 
fate  of  Uie  Darien  settlement,  to  songs,  ballads,  and  coanic 
tales.    Many  of  these  essays  afterwards  found  their  way 
to  the  press  through  the  medium  of  the  Edinburgk  Ma. 
gaxine^  as  already  mentioned.    In  this  periodical  misoel- 
Tany  appeared,  finmi  time  to  time,  poetical  translaticiii 
from  the  Greek  Anthology,  from  the  Norse,  from  the 
Hebrew,  from  the  Arabic,  from  the  Syriac,  from  the  Per- 
sian, and  BO  forth,  with  many  original  pieces,  indicating 
more  genius  than  taste,  and  an  extent  of  learning  of  most 
unusual  dimensions.    These  were  subscribed  J.  L. ;  and 
the  author  of  this  article  well  remembers  how  oAm  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  them  about  the  years  1793 
and  1794,  and  the  speculations  which  he  formed  respect- 
ing on  author,  who,  by  many  indicia,  appeared  to  bdoog 
to  a  part  of  Scotland  with  which  he  himself  was  well  ac. 
quainted.    About  this  time  also  Mr.  Archibald  CoostaMe, 
whoee  enterprising  and  liberal  conduct  of  business  has 
since  made  his  name  so  conspicuous  as  a  publisher,  was 
opening  business  chiefly  as  a  retailer  of  curious  aiMl  an- 
cient books,  a  department  in  which  he  possessed  exten- 
sive knowledge;   Mr.  Richard  Hieber,  the    extent   of 
whose  invaluable  library  is  generally  Imown,  was,  in  the 
winter  of  1799-1800,  residmg  in  ^nbnrgb,  and  a  fie- 
quenter  of  course  of  Mr.  Constable's  shop,  where  he 
made  many  valuable  acquisitions,  at  a  rate  very  difii^rent 
from  tho  exactions  of  the  present  day.    In  Ifaeae  re- 
searches he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Leyden,  who 
examined,  as  an  amateur,  the  shelves  which  Mr.  Heher 
ransacked  as  a  purchaser,  and  the  latter  diseorered  wilh 
pleasure  the  unknown  author  of  the  poems  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to.    The  acquaintance  soon  ripened  into 
firiendship,  and  was  cemented  by  mutual  odvantage.  Mr. 
Heber  had  found  an   associate  as  ardent   as  himself 
in  the  pursuit  of  classical  knowledge,  and  who  wooU 
sit  up  night  after  night  to  collate  editions,  and  to  note 
various  reading ;  and  Leyden,  besides  Uie  advantage  and 
instruction  which  he  derived  from  Mr.  Heber's  aofeiety, 
enjoyed  that  of  being  introduced,  byhujMwerful  recom- 
mendation, to  the  literary  gentlemen  of  fdinboigfa,  whfa 
whom  he  lived  in  intimacy.    Among  these  msy  Ve 
reckoned   the    late  Lord    Woodhooselee,  Mr.    Hcsfy 
Mackenzie,  the  distinguished  autiior  ^  TYie  Man  of  Fret- 
ingy  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  then  residing  m 
Edinburgh,  from  all  of  whom  Leyden  received  flattering 
attention,  and  many  important  testimonies  of  the  interest 
which  they  took  in  his  ^ocess.    By.  the  same  introduo 
tion  he  became   intimate  in  the  iamily  of  BIr.  Waller 
Scott,  where  a  congenial  tasto  for  ballad,  romance,  and 
border  antiquities,  as  well  as  a  sincere  admiration  of  Lqr. 
den's  high  talento,  extensive  knowledge,  and  excelkot 
heart,  secured  him  a  wekxmie  reception.  And  by  degrees 
his  society  extended  itself  still  more  widely,  and  <x»in|R- 
hended  almost  every  one  who  was  distinguished  fir 
taste  or  talents  in  Emnburgh. 

The  manners  of  Leyden,  when  he  first  entered  fie 
higher  ranks  of  society,  were  very  peculiar ;  nor  indeed 
were  they  at  any  time  much  modified  during  his  ooa* 
tinning  m  Europe;  and  here,'  perhaps,  as  properly  as 
elsewhere,  we  may  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  Vm 
personal  appearance  and  deportment  in  company. 

In  his  complexion  the  clear  red  ujK>n  tBte  check  in£- 
cated  a  hectic  propensity,  but  with  his  brown  hair,  fively 
dark  eyes,  and  well-proportioned  features,  gave-^m  acute 
and  interesting  turn  of  expression  to  his  whole  caQnte- 
nonce.  He  was  of  middle  stature,  of  a  firame  rather  thin 
than  strong  built,  but  muscular  and  active,  and  well  fitted 
for  all  those  athletic  exertions,  in  which  be  deliglrted  U> 
be  accounted  a  master.    For  he  was  no  less  anxious  to 
be  esteemed  a  man  eminent  for  learning  and  literary 
talent,  than  to  be  held  a  fcwLrless  pkiyer  at  siagle-atlek^  a 
formidable  boxer,  and  a  distinguished  adept  al  leaping, 
runnmg,  walking,  climbing,  and  all  exercises  whieb    de- 
pend on  animal  spirite  ana  muscular  exertion.     Feats  o( 
this  nature  he  used* to  detail  with  such  lireiijiees   as 
sometimes  led  his  audience  to  charge  him  with  cxaLV-^era- 
tion ;  btit,  unlike  the  athletic  in  .£sop*s  apologue,  he  ^vrss 
always  ready  to  attempt  the  repetition  of  his  gr^al  leap 
at  Rhodes,  were  it  at  the  peril  of  breaking  his  nec^  on 
the  spot    And  certainly  in  many  cases  nis  spix-it  and 
energy  carried  him  through    enterprises,   whidi      his 
friends  considered  as  most  rashly  undertaken.     Ajx   in- 
stance occurred  on  board  of  ship  in  India,  where  tm^ 
gentlemen,  by  way  of  ridiculing  Leyden*s  pretennnms  i» 
agility,  offered  him   a  bet  of  sixty  gold  mohrs  tliat  be 
could  not  go  aloft    Our  bard  instantly  betook  himself  to 
the  shrouds,  and,  at  all  the  risk  incident  to  a  Iand^xn«vt 
who  first  attempts  such  an  ascent,  successftilly  acal^^t 
the  maintop.    There  it  was  intended  to  snhject  him  to  a. 
usual  practical  sea  joke,  by  Btixing  him  up,  i,  c.  twin^ 
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him,  tin  be  BhoaM  rodeem  himself  by  paying  a  fine. 
But  tbo  apurU  o^  Leyden  dictated  desperate  resistance, 
and,  finding  be  was  likely  to  be  overpowered,  be  flung 
himself  firom  the  top,  and,  selang  a  rope,  precipitated 
himself  on  deck  by  letting  it  ahde  rafHdiy  tbrondi  his 
grasp.  la  this  operation  he  lost  the  skin  of  both  hands, 
but  of  course  won  his  wager.  But  when  he  observed  his 
friends  look  grave  at  the  expensive  turn  which  their  jest 
tud  t^ken,  he  tore  and  flung  into  the  sea  the  order  fi>r 
the  BKniey  which  they  h^  given  him,  and  contented 
himself  with  the  triumph  which  his  spirit  and  agility  had 
gained.  This  little  anecdote  may  illustrate  his  character 
in  mons  respects  than  one. 

In  society,  John  Leyden*8  first  appearance  had  some- 
thing  thatTevoteed  the  fastidious  and  alarmed  the  deli- 
cate.   He  was  a  bold  and  uncompromising  disputant, 
and  neither  subdocd  his  tone,  nor  modified  the  form  of 
hk  arroment,  out  of  deference  to  the  rank,  age,  or  even 
Kx,  of  those  with  whom  he  was  maintaining  it    His 
vmee,  which  was  naturally  kmd  and  harsh,  was  on  such 
occasions  exaggerated  into  what  he  himself  used  to  call 
his  jsie-loiics,  which  were  not  ver^  pleasant  to  the  ear  of 
slrangers.    His  manner  was  animated,  his  movements 
abrupt,  and  the  geatnrcs  with  which  he  enforced  hb  ar- 
gnmeuta  ralher  foroble  than  elennt ;  so  that,  altogether, 
his  fintf  appearance  was  somewhat  appalling  to  persons 
of  low  anifPiy  spirits,  or  shy  and  reserved  habits,  as  weU 
aB  to  all  who  expected  much  reverence  in  society  on  ac 
count  of  the  adventitioos  circomstances  of  rank  or  sta- 
tion.    Bettdes,  his  spirits  were  generally  at  top-flood, 
and  entirely  occupied  whh  what  had  last  arrested  his  at- 
tentkm;  and  thus  Us  own  feats,  or  his  own  studies,  were 
fais  topic  morv  frequently  than  is  consistent  with  the 
cfftder  of  good  companv,  in  which  every  person  has  a 
right  to  expect  his  aoare  of  conversation.    He   was 
isSeed  toe  much  bent  on  attaining  personal  distinction  in 
sooietT  to  eboose  nicely  the  mode  of  acquiring  it    For 
exam^  in  the  coarse  ^a  fairge  evenmrpartyT  crowded 
with  fashionable  people,  to  many  of  whom  Leyden  was 
an  absolute  stranger,  silence  being  imposed  far  the  pur- 
pose of  a  Boog,  one  of  bam  friemls  with  great  astonish- 
ment, and  eome  horror,  beard  Leyden,  wbe  could  not 
skng  anole,  srream  forth  a  verse  or  two  of  some  border 
cfit^,  w^  all  the  dissonance  of  an  Indian  war-whoop. 
In  tftioir  way  hooie,  bb  fiiend  ventured  to  remonstrate 
him  on  this  extraordinary  exhibition,  to  which  his 
ice  was,  **  Dnsh  it,  man,  they  would  have  thought  I 
afraid  to  sing  befiure  tbem.**    In  short,  his  egotism, 
bis  bold  aasomption  in  society,  his'mfiectation  of  negleot- 
ing  tBOBy  oTits  fbrms  as  trifles  beneath  his  notice,  cir- 
rnsMtinffs  wbidi  ofion  excited  against  his  first  appear- 
ance an  undue  and  disproportienate  prejudioe,  were  en- 
tirely fewMted  upon  tbs  resolution  to  support  bis  inde- 
penAnce,  and  to  assert  that  character  formed  between 
tbe  JeOered  scbi4ar,  and  the  wild  rude  borderer,  the  coun- 
torpart,  as  it  were,  of  Anacbarsis,  the  philosophic  Scy- 
thion,  wbicb,  frooi  bis  infimcy,  he  was  ambiUoos  of 


Hie  bambie  origin  was  with  him  rather  a  subject  of 
heoest  pride  than  ^false  shame,  and  he  was  internally 
not  unwilling  that  his  deportment  should  to  a  certain  de- 
gree partake  of  the  simfiiicity  of  the  ranks  fixim  which 
be  hod  mked  himself  1^  his  talents,  to  bear  a  share  in 
tbe  first  oocae^.  He  boasted  in  retaining  these  marks 
of  bis  bir^  as  the  Persian  tribe,  when  raided  to  tbe  rank 
ef  klnga  and  eonqtierors,  utill  displayed  as  their  banner 
lbs  laathem  apron  of  tbe  smith  who  founded  their  dy- 
ansty.  He  bore^  however,  with  great  good'humour  all 
deooBt  raillery  on  bis  rough  manners,  and  was  often 
r<eady  te  piunole  such  pleasantry  by  his  own  example. 
Whsa  a  kdf  of  rank  and  fiufaion  one  evening  insisted 
opon  bis  ^aneing,  he  wrote  next  morning  a  lively  poetical 
epistio  to  her  in  the  character  of  a  dancing  bear*  This 
wae  his  uiaal  mode  of  escaping  or  apolo^sin^  for  any 
ic9m€  which  his  hi^  spirits  and  heedless  habits  might 
lend  Mm  to  commit,  and  several  very  pretty  copies  ef 
complimentary  verses  were  a  sort  of  peaoe-ofierings  for 
trivial  enefoaohments  upon  the  ceremonial  of  society* 

Having  thus  marked  strongly  the  defects  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  prsjudice  which  thoy  sometimes  excited, 
we  erave  credit  from  tbe  public,  while  we  record  the 
real  virtues  and  merits  by  which  they  were  atoned  a 
thouaand-fbld.  Leyden^*  apparent  harshness  of  address 
covered  a  fend  of  real  afiiu^tion  to  his  friendH,  and  kind- 


ness to  all  with  whom* he  mingled,  unwearied  In  their 
service,  and  Watchful  to  oblige  them.  To  gratify  the 
slightest  wish  of  a  friend,  he  would  engage  at  Once  in 
t)ie  most  toilsooie  and  difficult  researches,  and  when 
perhaps  that  fViend  had  forgotten  he  ever  intimated  such 
a  wish,  Leyden  came  to  pour  down  before  hini  the  full- 
est information  on  the  subject  which  had  excited  his 
attention.  And  bis  temper  was  in  reality,  and  notwith- 
standing an  affoctation  of  roughness,  as  gentle  as  it  was 
generous.  No  one  felt  niore  deepi  v  for  the  distress  of 
those  he  loved.  No  one  exhibited  more  disinterested 
pleasure  in  their  success.  In  dispute,  he  never  lost 
temper,  and  if  he  despised  the  outworks  of  ceremony, 
he  never  trespassed  upon  the  essentials  of  good-brced- 
iog,  and  was  himself  the  first  to  feel  hurt  and  distressed 
if  he  conceived  that  he  had,  by  any  rash  or  hasty  expres- 
sion,  injured  the  feelings  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
member  of  the  company.  In  all  tbe  rough  play  of  his 
argument  too,  be  was  strictly  good-humoored,  and  was 
the  first  to  laugh,  if,  as  must  happen  occasionally  to  those 
who  talk  much,  and  upon  every  subject,  some  disputant 
of  less  extensive  but  more  accurate  information,  con- 
trived to  arrest  him  in  his  very  pitch  of  pride,  by  a  home 
faet  or  incontrovertible  argument  And,  when  his 
high  and  independent  spirit,  his  firm  and  steady  princi- 
plM  of  religion  and  virtue,  his  constant  good-humour, 
the  extent  and  variety  of  his  erudition,  and  the  liveliness 
of  his  converoation,  were  considered,  they  must  have 
been  fastidious  indeed  who  were  not  reconciled  to  the 
foibles  or  peculiarities  of  his  tone  and  manner. 

Many  of  those  whose  genius  has  raised  them  to  distnic- 
tion,  have  fidlen  into  the  fstal  error  of  regarding  their' 
wit  and  talents  as  an  excuse  for  the  unlimited  indulgence 
of  their  passions,  and  their  biographers  have  too  fVe- 
quenUy  to  record  the  acts  of  extravagance,  and  habits 
of  immorality,  which  disgraced  and  shortened  their 
lives.  From  such  crimes  and  follies  John  Leyden  stood 
ftee  and  stainless.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  of  which  ho  was  at  all  times  a 
ready  and  ardent  asserler,  and  his  faith  was  attested  by 
tbe  purity  of  morals,  which  is  its  best  earthly  evidence. 
To  tbe  pleasures  of  the  table  he  was  totally  indifferent, 
^-never  exoeeded  the  bounds  of  temperance  in  wine, 
though  froquenUy  in  society  where  there  was  tempta- 
tion to  do  so,  and  seemed  hardly  to  en^y  any  refresh- 
ment excepting  tea,  of  which  he  sometimes  drank  very 
large  quantities.  When  he  was  travelling  or  studying, 
his  temperance  became  severe  abstinence,  and  he  often 
passed  an  entire  day  without  any  other  food  than  a  i:K>r. 
sel  of  bread.  To  sleep  he  was  equally  indifibrent,  and 
when,  daring  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Edin- 
burgh, be  frequentW  spent  the  day  in  company,  he 
used,  upon  retiring  home,  to  pursue  his  studies  till  a 
late  hour  in  the  morning,  and  satisfy  himself  with  a 
very  brief  portion  of  repose.  It  was  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  that  bis  strict  temperance  alone  could  have  en- 
abled him  to  follow  so  bard  a  course  of  readftig  as  he 
enjoined  himselfl  His  pecuniary  resources  were  neces- 
sarily muoh  limited ;  but  he  knew  'that  independence, 
and  the  title  of  maintaining  a  free  and  uncontrolled  de- 
meanour  in  sooiety,  can  only  be  attained  by  avoiding 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  ho  managed  his  fundn 
with  such  severe  economy,  that  he  seemed  always  at 
ease  upon  his  very  narrow  income. 

We  have  only  another  trait  to  add  to  his  character  as 
a  niember  of  society.  With  all  his  blnntness  and  pecu- 
liarity, and  under  disadvantages  of  birth  and  fortune, 
Leyden*s  reception  among  fomales  of  rank  and  elegance 
was  fiivourable  in  a  distinguished  degree.  Whether  it 
is  that  the  tact  of  the  fair  sex  is  finer  than  ours,  or  that 
the^  more  readily  pardon  peculiarity  in  favour  of  origi- 
nality, or  that  an  uncommon  address  and  manner  is  in 
itself  a  recommendation  to  their  fovoor,  or  that  they  are 
not  so  readily  offended  as  tho  male  sex  by  a  display  of 
superior  learning, — in  short,  whatever  were  the  cause, 
it  is  certain  that  Leyden  was  a  favourite  among  those 
whose  favour  all  are  ambitious  to  attain.  Among  the 
ladies  of  distinction  who  hon<^red  him  with  their  re- 
gard, it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  late  Duchess  of^Gor- 
don,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  [now  Bury,]  who 
were  then  leaders  of  tho  fashionable  society  of  Edin- 
burch.  It  is  time  to  return  to  trace  the  brief  events  of 
his  life. 

In  1800,  Leyden  was  ordained  a  preacher  nf  the  gos- 


^ 


peli  and  Mit6red  upon  the  functions  then  conforred  upon 
him,  by  preaching  in  sevetal  of  the  churches  in  Edin- 
burgh and  the  nel^hbotirbood.  His  style  of  pulpit  ora- 
tory was  marked  with  the  same  merits  and  faults  which 
distinffOlsh  his  poetry.  His  style  was  more  striking  than 
rhetorical,  and  his  Voice  and  gostnie  more  violent  than 
elegant  j  but  his  dUcoUrscfs  tvere  marked  with  strong 
traits  of  original  genius*  and  although  he  pleaded  an  in- 
ternal fbeling  of  diMopolntment  at  being  unequal  to  at- 
tain his  own  ideas  of  excellence  as  a  preacher,  it  was 
impossible  to  listen  to  him  without  being  convinced  of 
his  uncommon  extent  of  learning,  knowledge  of  ethics, 
and  sincere  xeal  for  the  Interest  of  religion. 

The  autumn  of  thd  Mime  year  was  employed  in  a  tour 
to  the  Highlands  lind  Hebrides,  in  which  Leyden  ac- 
companied two  young  foreigners  who  had  studied  at 
Edinburgh  the  pre<»ding  winter.  In  this  tour  he  visited 
all  tho  remarkable  places  of  that  interesting  part  of  his 
native  country,  and  diverging  from  the  common  and 
more  commodious  route,  visited  what  are  called  tho 
rough  bound*  of  the  Highlands,  and  int^tigated  the  de- 
caying traditions  of  Celtic  maimers  and  stofy  which  ans 
yet  preserved  in  the  wild  districts  of  Moldart  and  Knoi- 
darL  The  journal  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  vas 
a  curious  monument  of  his  xeal  and  industry  in  these 
researches,  and  contained  much  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  Highland  maitnctrs  and  traditions,  which 
is  now  probably  lost  to  the  public.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  nfioT  long  and  painfvl  research  in  quest  of  origiRsI 
passsges  of  tm  poems  of  Otoslan,  he  adopted  an  opmion 
more  favourable  to  their  authenticity  than  has  lately 
prevailed  in  the  literary  workL  dut  the  confessed  infi- 
delity of  Macpherson  must  ahrays  0xcite  the  strongest 
suspicion  on  this  suHject.  J^jien  composed^  with  his 
usual  facility,  several  detached  poems  upon  Highland 
traditiobs,  all  of  which  have  probably  perished^  except- 
ing  a  ballad  founded  upon  tbe  romantic  legend  respect- 
ing Macphail  of  Ccdonsay  and  the  Mef maid  of  Corrie- 
vrekiu,  mscribed  to  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell«  and 
published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Border  Minstrelgy, 
which  appeared  at  the  distance  of  about  a  twelvemonth 
afUr  the  two  first  Volumes  of  that  work.  The  opening 
of  this  ballad  exhibits  a  power  of  numl«rs|  which,  for 
the  mere  mekMly  of  sound,  has  seldom  been  excelled  in 
English  poetry <*  Nor  were  these  legendary  efl'osionf* 
the  only  fruit  of  his  journey ;  for  in  his  oassage  through 
Aberdeen,  Leyden  so  far  gained  the  friendship  of  the 
venerable  Professor  Bnttie,  that  he  obtained  bis  per- 
mission to  make  a  transcript  from  the  only  existing 
copy  of  the  inter^tlng  poem  entitled  Albania^  This 
work^  which  it  a  panegyric  on  Scotland,  in  nervous 
blank  verse,  written  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the 
beginnhigoftbeeighteeneh  century,  Leyden  afterwards 
repubfisbed  along  with  Wilson's  Clyde,  under  the  title 
of  SeoUith  Descrifftive  P6tm$^  13mo,  ld024 

In  1801,  when  Mr.  Lewis  published  his  7bl««  <^  VTon- 
der,  Leyden  was  a  contributor  to  that  collection,  and 
furnished  the  ballad  called  tbe  Elf-King.  And  in  (he 
foUoifring  year,  he  employed  himself  earnestly  in  the 
congenial  task  of  procuring  materials  for  the  Minsirdsy 
of  the  Scotlieh  Border,  the  first  publication  of  the  editor 
of  that  collection.  In  this  labour  he  was  equally  Inter- 
ested  by  friendship  for  the  editor,  and  by  his  own  pa- 
triotic zeal  for  the  honour  of  tlie  Scottish  Bordeis,  and 
both  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  circumstance. 
An  interesting  fhigment  had  been  obtained  of  an  ancient 
historical  ballad,  but  the  remainder,  to  the  great  dis- 
turbance of  the  editor  and  his  coadjutorf  was  not  to  be 
recovered<  Two  days  afterwards^  while  the  editor  was 
sitting  with  some  company  after  dinner^  a  sound  was 
heard  at  a  distance  like  that  af  the  whistling  of  a  tom- 
pest  through  the  torn  rigging  of  the  Vessel  which  scuds 
before  it.  The  sounds  increased  as  they  approaclied 
more  near,  and  Leyden  (to  tbe  great  astonishment  of 
such  of  the  guests  as  did  not  know  him)  burst  into  the 
room,  chanting  the  desiderated  ballad,  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  gesture,  ahd  all  the  energy  of  the  saw- 
tones  of  his  Voice  already  commemorated.  It  turned 
out«  that  he  had  walked  between  forty  and  fiAy  miles, 
and  back  again,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  visiting  an  old 
person   who  possessed  this   precious  remnant  of  auti« 

*  It  will  be  found  at  the  rlosc  of  this  biographical 
ikclch.— iSJ. 
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qaUy.  Hia  antiquariaa  researches  and  poetic  taicoU 
were  also  liberally  exerted  for  the  support  of  this  un- 
dertaking. To  the  former,  the  reader  owes  in  a  great 
measure  the  Dissertation  on  Fairy  Superstition,  which, 
although  arranged  and  dieted  by  the  editor,  abounds 
with  instances  of  such  curious  reading  as  Lcyden  alone 
had  read,  and  was  originally  compiled  by  him  :  and  to 
the  latter  the  spirited  ballads  entitled  Lord  Soulis  and 
the  Ck>ut  ofKeeldar, 

Leyden's  next  publication  was  The  CamplayrU  of  Scot- 
landt  a  now  edition  of  an  ancient  and  singularly  rare^ 
tract  bearing  that  title,  written  hy  an  uncertain  author, 
about  the  year  1548.  This  curious  work  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Constable,  in  tlie  year  1801.  As  the  tract 
was  itself  of  a  diiTuse  and  comprehensive  nature,  touch- 
ing upon  many  unconnected  topics,  both  of  public  policy 
and  private  life,  as  well  as  treating  of  the  learning,  Ihe 
poetry,  the  music,  and  the  arts  of  that  early  period,  it 
gave  Ley  den  an  opportunity  of  pouring  fourth  such  a 
profoFion  of  antiquarian  knowledge  in  the  Preliminary 
Dissertation,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  as  one  would  have 
thought  could  hardly  have  been  accumulated  during  so 
short  a  life,  dedicated,  too,  to  so  many  and  varied  stu- 
dies. The  intimate  acquaintance  which  he  has  displayed 
with  Scottish  antiquities  of  every  kind,  from  manuscript 
hii^tories  and  rare  chronicles  down  to  the  iradition 
of  the  peasant,  and  the  rhymes  even  of  the  nursery, 
evince  an  extent  of  research,  power  of  arrangement, 
and  facility  of  recollection,  which  has  never  been 
equalled  in  this  department. 

This  singular  work  was  the  means  of  introducing 
Leyden  to  we  uotioe  and  correspondence  of  Mr.  Ritson, 
the  celebrated  antiquary,  who,  in  a  joumev  to  Scotland, 
•dnring  the  next  summer,  found  nothing  which  delighted 
him  so  mach  as  the  conversation  of  the  editor  of  the 
Cumplaynt  of  Scotland,  in  whose  favour  lie  smootlied 
down  and  softened  the  natural  asperity  of  his  own  dis- 
position. The  friendship,  however,  between  these  two 
authors  was  broken  off  by  Leyden*s  running  his  Border 
hobby-horse  a  full  tilt  against  the  Pytliagorean  paliry 
of  the  English  antiquary.  Ritson,  it  must  bo  well  re- 
membered, had  written  a  work  against  the  use  of  ani- 
mal food;  Leyden,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  it 
was  «  part  of  a  masculine  character  to  eat  whatever 
came  to  hand,  whether  the  substance  was  vegetable  or 
animal,  cooked  or  uncooked ;  and  he  concluded  a  tirade 
to  this  purpose,  by  eating  a  raw  beef-steak  before  the 
terrified  antiquary,  who  never  afterwards  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  regard  him,  except  as  a  kind  of  learned 
Ogre.  This  breach,  however,  did  not  happen  till 
they  met  in  London,  previous  to  Leyden^s  leaving 
Britain. 

Meanwhile  other  pursuits  were  not  abandoned  in  the 
stndy  of  Scottish  antiquities.  The  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine was  united  in  1802  with  the  old  Scots  Magazine j 
and  was  now  put  under  the  management  of  Leyden  by 
Mr.  Constable  the  publisher.  To  this  publication,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  management,  which  was  about  five 
or  six  months,  he  contributed  several  occasional  pieces 
of  prose  and  poetry,  in  all  of  whieh  he  was  successful, 
excepting  in  those  where  humour  was  required,  which 
talent,  notwithstanding  his  unvaried  hilarity  of  tem- 
per, Leyden  did  not  possess.  He  was  also,  during  thii* 
year,  engaged  with  his  Scenet  of  Infancy,  a  poem  which 
was  aflerwardff  published  on  the  eve  of  his  leaving  Bri- 
tain, and  in  which  he  has  iuterwoven  his  own  early 
feelings  and  recollections  with  the  description  and  tra. 
ditional  history  of  his  native  vale  of  Teviot  His  indi- 
vidual partiality  may  be  alsa  traced  in  this  interesting 
poem.  Cavers  and  Denholm,  the  scenes  of  his  childhood, 
and  Harden,  formerly  the  seat  of  an  ancient  family  from 
which  one  of  his  friends  is  descended,  detain  him  with 
particular  fondness.  The  poem.was  composed  at  differ- 
ent intervals,  and  much  altered  before  publication.  In 
particular,  as  it  was  originally  written,  the  right  or 
southern  side  of  the  Teviot  was  firt^t  surveyed,  ere  the 
poet  took  notice  of  the  streams  and  scenery  of  the 
northern  banks.  A  friend  objected,  that  this  arrange- 
ment was  rather  geographical  than  poetical,  upon  which 
Leyden  new-modelled  the  whole  poem,  and  introduced 
the  subjects  in  their  natural  order,  as  they  would  occur 
to  the  traveller  who  should  trace  the  river  from  its 
Eource  to  its  junction  with  tlie  Tweed.  It  is  another 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  author  has  interwo- 
yen  in  this  poem  many  passages  which  were  originally 
either  fragments  or  parts  of  essays  upon  very  different 
subjects.  This  will  in  some  degree  account  for  the 
similes,  in  particular,  not  being  always  such  as  ihe  sub- 
ject seems  naturally  to  suggest,  but  rather  calculated 
to  distract  the  attention,  by  hurrying  it  from  the  vale  of 


Teviot  to  distant  countries,  to  Afriea^to  India,  and  to 
America,  to  the  puluccs  of  Gondar,  and  the  enchatited 
halb  of  the  Caliph  Vathek.  Indeed,  as  Leydcn*s  read- 
ing was  at  all  times  somewhat  ostentatiously  displayed, 
so  in  his  poetry  be  was  sometimes  a  little  too  ambitious 
in  introducing  scientific  allusions  or  terms  of  art,  which 
embarrassed  instead  of  exalting  the  simplicity  of  his  de- 
scriptions. But  when  he  is  contente4  with  a  pure  and 
natural  tone  o^  foelincr  and  expression,  his  poetical 
powers  claim  the  admiratian  and  sympathy  of  every 
reader. 

The  friends  of  Leyden  began  now  to  be  anxious  for 
his  permanent  settlement  in  life.  He  had  been  for  two 
years  in  orders,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 
that  he  might  soon  obtain  a  church,  through  the  nume- 
rous friends  and  powerful  interest  which  he  now  pos- 

rank  expressed 


sesscd.  More  than  one  nobleman  of  high 
a  wish  to  serve  him,  should  any  church  in.  their  gift 
become  vacant ;  and  from  the  recommendation  of  other 
friends  to  those  possessed  of  political  interest,  he  was 
almost  assured  of  being  provided  for,  by  a  crown  presen- 
tation, on  some  early  opportunity.  But  his  eager  desire 
of  travelling,  and  of  extending  the  bounds  of  literary  and 
geographical  knowledge,  had  become,  as  ho  expressed 
himself  to  an  intimate  friend,  "his  thought  by  day  and 
his  dream  by  night,  and  the  discoveries  of  Mungo  Park 
haunted  his  very  slumbers-"  When  the  risk  was  ob- 
jected to  him,  he  used  to  answer  in  the  phrase  of  Ossian, 
'*  Dark  CuchuUin  will  be  renowned  or  dead,"  and  it  be- 
came hopeless  to  think  that  this  eager  and  aspiring  spirit 
could  be  confined  within  the  narrow  sphere,  and  limit, 
ed  \o  the  humble,  though  useful,  duUos  of  a  country 
clergyman. 

It  was  therefore  now  the  wish  of  bis  friends  to  turn  this 
irresistible  thirst  for  discovery  into  some  channel  which 
might  at  once  gratify  the  predominant  desire  of  his 
heart,  and  be  attended  with  some  prospect  of  securing 
his  fortune.  It  was  full  time  to  take  such  steps ;  for 
in  1802  Leyden  had  actually  commenced  overtures  to 
Ihe  African  Society,  for  undertaking  a  journey  of  dis- 
covery through  the  inteiior  of  that  contiuent;  an  enter- 
prise which  sad  examples  had  shown  to  be  little  belter 
than  an  act  of  absolute  suicide.  ^To  divert  his  mind 
from  this  desperate  project,  a  repre^ntation  was  made 
to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Dundas,  who  bad  then  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Control,  stating  the  talents  and 
disposition  of  Leyden,  and  it  was  suggestod  that  such  a 
person  might  be  usefully  employed  in  investigating  the 
language  and  learning  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Mr.  Dun- 
das  entered  with  the  most  liberal  alacrity  into  these 
views;  but  it  liappencd,. unfortunately  .as  it  might  seem, 
that  the  sole  appointment  then  at  his  disposal  was  that 
of  surgeon*8  assistant,  which  could  only  be  held  by  a 
person  who  had  taken  a  snrgical  degree,  and  could  sus- 
tain an  examination  before  the  Medical  Board  at  the 
India  House. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Leydon^  sliowed,  in 
their  utmost  extent,  his  wonderful  powers  of  application 
and  comprehension.  He  at  once  intimated  his  readiness 
to  accept  the  appointment  under  the  conditions  annexed 
to  it;  and  availing  himself  of  the  supericial  informa- 
tion he  had  formerly  acquired  hy  a  casual  attendance 
upon  o.l3  or  two  of  the  medical  classes,  b&  gave  his 
whole  mind  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for  his  degree  in  the 
short  space  of  five  or  six  months.  The  labour  which  he 
underwent  on  this  occasion  was  actually  incredible;  but^ 
with  the  powerful  assistance  of  a  gentleman  of  the  high-' 
est  eminence  in  his  profession,  (the  late  Mr.  John  Bell 
of  Eklinburffh,)  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  such  a  know, 
ledge  of  this  complicated  and  most  difficult  art,  as  en- 
abled him  to  olHain  his  diploma  as  surgeon  with  credit, 
even  in  the  city  of  Ediuborgh,  so  long  famed  for  its 
medical  school,  and  for  the  wholesome  rigour  adopted 
in  the  distribution  of  degr<%s.  Leyden  was,  Iwwevor, 
incautious  in  boasting  of  his  success  aflcr  so  sliort  a 
course  of  study,  and  found  himself  obliged,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  imprudence,  to  relinquish  his  intention  of 
taking  out  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Edinburgh,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  anotlier  Scottish  University  for  that 
step  in  his  profession.  Meanwhile  tlie  sudden  change 
of  bir  pTofossion  gave  groat  amusement  to  some  of  his 
friends,  especially  when  a  lady  having  fainted  in  a 
crowded  assembly.  Dr.  Leyden  advanced  to  her  assist- 
ance, and  went  through  the  usual  routine  of  treatment 
with  all  the  gravity  which  beseemed  his  new  faculty. 
In  truth,  the  immediate  object  of  his  studies  was  al- 
ways, in  season  and  out  of  season,  predominant  in  Ley- 
den^s  mind ;  and  just  about  this  time,  he  went  to  the 
evening  party  of  a  lady  of  the  highest  rank  with  the 


remnants  of  a  human  hand  in  bis  pocket,  which  he  bad 
boon  dissecting  in  the  morning,  and  on  some  question 
being  stirred  about  the  muscular  nction,  he  was  with 
difficulty  withheld  fr->m  producing  this  grisly  evidence 
in  support  of  the  argument  which  he  mantained.  The 
character  of  Leyden  cannot  he  understood  without  men. 
tiuuing  these  cireumstanccs  that  are  allied  to  oddity; 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  body  forth  those  qualities  of  ener- 
gy,  application,  and  intelligence,  by  which  he  dignifiod 
ills  extravagances,  and  vindicated  his  assumption  of 
merit,  far  less  to  paint  his  manly,  generous  and  friendly 
disposition. 

In  December  1803,  Leyden  was  sumoncd  to  join  tfas 
Christmas  fleet  of  Indiaraen,  in  consequence  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Madras  establish- 
ment. It  was  sufficiently  understood  that  his  medical 
character  was  only  assumed  to  bring  him  within  the 
compass  of  Mr.  Dundas^s  patronage,  and  that  his  toknts 
should  be  employed  in  India  with  reforence  to  his  htcrary 
researches,  lie  wa.«,  however,  pro  forma,  nominated 
to  tl)o  Madras  hospital.  While  awaiting  this  call,  he 
bent  his  whole  energies  to  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages,  and  amused  his  hours  of  leisure  by  adding  to 
ihd  Scenes  of  Infancy^  many  of  those  passages  adressed 
to  his  friends,  and  bearing  a  particular  reference  to  his 
own  situation  on  the  eve  of  departure  from  Scotland ; 
which,  flowing  warm  from  the  heart,  constitute  the 
principal  charm  of  that  impressive  poem.  Mr.  Bdiian. 
tyne,  of  Kelso,  an  early  and  intimate  friend  of  Lcyden, 
had  just  then  established  in  Edinburgh  his  press,  which 
has  since  been  so  distinguished.  To  the  cxiticaL  skill 
of  a  valued  and  learned  friend,  and  to  the  friendly,  as 
well  as  profotisional  care  of  JVlr.  Ballantyne,  Leyden 
committed  this  last  memorial  of  his  love  to  his  nativa 
laud.  The  last  sheets  reached  him  before  be  left  Bri- 
tain, no  more  to  return. 

Upon  examining  tlie>«e,  it  would  appear  that  lie  isn. 
gioed  his  critical  friends  tiad  exercised,  with  more  Hgonr 
than  mercy,  the  prerogative  of  retrenchment  with  w\uch 
he  had  invested  them.     He  complains  of  Uici»e  aJtcft- 
tions  in  a  letter,  which  is  no  bad  picture  of  his  manner 
in  conversation.    It  is  dated  from  the  Isle  of  Wigh\, 
where  he  states  himself  to  be  **  like  a  weatfae^ood^ 
veering  about  with  every  wind,**  exiiectin^  and  hoping 
every  moment  when  the  boatewain^s  whistle  shoold  pipe 
all  hands  on  board,  and  that  he  may  be  off  from  the  old 
island  for  ever  in  fil^teen  minutes.    ^*I  fancy,**  lie  can- 
tinues,  ^*  you  expect  to  receive  a  wagon-load,  at  feast,  of 
1  hunks  for  yoOr  mid-wife  skill,  in  swaddling  my  banl- 
ting  so  tight,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  strangled  in  tfas 
growth  ever  afler.    On  the  contrary,  I  have  in  ray  owa 
mind  been  triumphing  famously  over  you,  and  jenr 
razor  witted,  hair-splitting,  intellectual  associate^Jwhosi 
tastes  I  do  not  pretcsid  to  think  any  thing  like  ei)uai  ts 
my  own,  though,  before  1  lefi  Scotland,  I  thought  them 
amazingly  acute;  but  I  fiincy  tliore  is  soraetfaing'  in  a 
London  atmosphere,  which  greatly  brightens  the  under. 
standing,  and  furbishes  the  taste.    This  is  all  ihe  wwm» 
geahoe  you  have  unfortunately  left  in  my  power,  for  1 
sincerely  am  of  opinion,  that  you  ought  to  Iteve  adopted 
the  alterations  in  the  first  sheet,  wtiich  I  think  most 
indubitably  better  than  those  you  have  retained.    The 
versos  you  excluded  were  certainly  the  moat  .original  in 
all  the  second  canto,  and  certainly  the  next  beat  to  tha 
Spectre  Ship,  in  the  whole  poem ;  and  I  defy  yoa  and 
•— ^,and  the  whole  Edinburgh  Review,  to  impe^cbthQiT 
originality.    And  what  is   more,  they   contained  tht 
winding-  sheet  of  the  dead  child,  wet  with  a  mother** 


repining  tears,  which  was  tlie  very  idea  for  the  sake  of 
which  I  wrote  the  whole  episode ;  «o  you  faave.oortariod 
what  I  likod,  and  left  what  I  did  not  cara  a  sixpence 
about,  for  I  would  not  have  been  half  so  enraged,  if  yoa 
had  omitted  the ^ whole  episode;  and  what  is  most  pro- 
voking of  ail,  you  expect  the  approbation  of  every  man 
of  taste  for  this  butchery,  this  mangling  and  botching ! 
By  Apollo,  if  I  knew  of  any  man  of  taste  that  approved 
of  it,  i  would  cut  his  tongue  ouL  But  my  only  revenge 
is  to  triumph  over  your  bad  tastes.  When  -^— 
showed  me  this  part,  I  tore  the  sheet  in  wrath,  and 
swore  I  would  have  a  Calcutta  edition,  for  the  mero 
purpose  of  exposing  your  spurious  one.  Bot  you  need 
not  mind  much  his  critical  observationa.  He  is  a  seo- 
sible  fellow,  points  very  well,  understands  music,  has  a 
6ne  taste  for  ornamenting,  and  perhaps  for  printing', 
but  he  has  too  fat  brains  fw  originality.  Now,  my  dear 
Ballantyne,  though  I  lifl  up  my  voice  like  a  trumpftt 
against  your  bad  taste  in  criticism,  yet  I  give  yon  all 
due  credit  for  good  intentions,  and  my  warmest  thanks 
for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  only  do  ndt  talk  of  men 
of  taste  approving  of  your  vile  critical  razors^-nusors  of 
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Kcartfication  !  Now,  my  dear  fellow, farewell;  commend 
mc  warmly  to  your  good  motherly  mother,  and  your 
broCbera.  I  sliall  be  happy  to  hear  of  you,  aitd  from 
yoo,  in  my  exile,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  Baliantync, 
to  bo  **  Yours,  moet  sincerely, 

John  Lev  dkn." 

Aboat  the  middle  of  December  1802,  John  Leyden 

left  Edinburgh,  but  not  exactly  at  the  time  he  had  pro- 

posed.     He  bad  taken  a.  Bolemn  farewell  of  his  friends, 

and  gone  to  Roxburghshire  to  bid  adieu  to  his  parents, 

whom  he  regarded  with  the  most  tender  filial  a^cction, 

and  from  thence  he  intended  to  have  taken  his  departure 

fitr  London  without  returning  to  Edinburgh.     Some  ac- 

cfdisot  changed  his  purpose,  and  his  unexpected  arrival 

at  Edinburgh  was  picture ^ae,  and  somewhat  startling. 

A  pni^y  of  his  friends  bad  met  in  the  evening  to  talk 

o?er  htfl  merits,  and  to  drink,  in  Scottish  phrase,  his 

BomaiUe.    While,  aSout  the  witching  hour,  they  were 

crowning  a  solemn  bumper  to  bb  health,  a  figure  har.'*t 

Into  the  room,  muffled  in  a  seaman^s  cloak  and  travelling 

caps  covered  with  snow,  and  distinguishable  only  by  the 

sharpness  and  ardour  of  tho  tone  with  which  ho  ex- 

cWimed,  •*  Dash  it»  boys,  here  1  am  again !"     The  start 

of  astonishment  and  delight  with  which  this  unexpected 

apparition  was  received,  was  subject  of  great  mirth  at 

the  time,  and  the  circumstance  has  been  since  recalled 

by  most  of  tho  p^ty  with  that  mixture  of  pleasuro  and 

melandioly,  which  attaches  to  the  particulars  of  a  last 

meeting  with  a  beloved  and  valued  friend. 

In  liondon,  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ileber,  his  own  repu- 
tation,  and    the    recommend^tllon  of  his    Edinburgh 
friends,  procured  Leyden  much  kindness  and  attention 
among  persons  of  rank  and  literary  distinclion*.     His 
chief  prelector  and  friend,  hovever,  was  Mr.  George 
EUis,  the  well  known  author  of  the  Specimens  of  An- 
wnt  Enj^lish  Poeity.    To  this  gentleman  he  owed  an 
obligation  of  the  highest  possible  value,  which  we  shall 
give  in  his  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  E!dtn- 
borgb,  dated  I3lh  January  1803,  from  which  it  appearK 
tbsLtjt  disorder^  prodnped  by  over  intense  study  and 
anxiety  of  niiod,  joined  to  the  friendly  inter vcn  lion  of 
Mr.  E^s,  prevented  his  sharing,  in  all  probability,  the 
fato  of  other  passengers  on   board  the  Hindonian,  to 
which  unfortunate  sbrp  be  was  originally  destined,  and 
which  was  cast  away  going  down  the  river. 

**  Yon  win  no  doabt  be  surprised  at  my  silence,  and 
indeol  I  cvinot  account  for  it  myself;  but  I  write  you 
now  &om  the  lobby  of  the  East  India  House,  to  inform 
yon  that  6.  J^s  has  ^ved  my  life,  for,  without  his  in-> 
terferenoc,  I  should  certainly,  tliis  precious  day,  have 
been  snug  in  Davy^s  locker.     At  my  arrival  in  town,  or 
rather  on  my  journey,  I  was  seized  with  violent  cramps 
in  my  stomacji,  the  consequence  of  my  excessive  exer- 
tion Y»eforc  leaving  Scotland,  a  part^f  which  you  know., 
and  a  greater  part  you  do  not  know.    The  clerks  of  the 
India  Home,  who,  i  suppose,  never  had  tlie  cramp  of  the 
stomach  in  th^  life,  paid  no  kind  of  respect  to   this 
whatever,  but  with  the  most  remorseless  sangfroid  told 
me  either  to  proceed  to  the  Downs,  or  to  vacate  thC  ap- 
poinliiient.    Neither  of  these  alternatives  were  much  to 
my  taste,  especially  as  I  found  that  getting  on  hoard  at 
the  Downs  would  cost  me  at  least  £50  or  X60  sterling, 
whieh  I  imagined,  unlike  the  bread  cast  upon  the  water, 
would  not.  return  even  aflcr  many  days.    I,  however, 
ym&cd  the  principal  ^ms,  and  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Hnnler  on  the  diseases  of  warm  climates,  with  tolerable 
soeoen,  birt  most  intolerable  anguish,  till  I  contrived  to 
aggravale  my  distemper  so  mn<m  from  pure  fatigue  and 
<£^grin,  and  dodging  attendance  St  the  India  House 
from  ten  till  four  every  day,  that  Dr.  Hunter  obstinately 
confined  me  to  my  room  for  two  days.    These  cursed 
tloks,  however*  whose  laws  are  like  those  of  tho  Mcdes 
md  PersiaiMH  thongh  I  sincerely  believe  there  is  not  one 
^  them  who  has  the  slightest  particle  of  taste  for  cither 
Anfcie  or  Persian,  not  to  speak  of  Sanscrit  or  Tamalic, 
made  out  my  appointment  and  order  to  sail  in  the  Hin- 
dosten,wilhoiit  the  slightest  attention  to  this  circumstance, 
and  I  dare  say  they  would  not  have  been  moved  had  I 
written  and  addressed  to  them  the  finest  ode  ever  writ- 
ten in  Sanscrit,  even  though  it  had  been  superior  to  those 
ai  the  snblime  Jayadeva.    Heber  was  in  Paris,  and 
every  person  with  whom  I  had  the  slierhtest  inilnencc 
oQt  of  town ;  and  Ellis,  even  in  the  distressed  state  of 
his  Inorily,  as  Lady  Parker  is  just  dying,  and  several 
cAJben  dangeroosly  onwell  of  his  relations,  was  my  only 
vesoorce.    That  resource,  however,  sncceeded,  and  I 
have  jost  got  permission  to  go  in  the  Hugh  Inglis  to 
Maiiraa,  and  am  at  the  same  time  informed,  that  the 
Hiadoetan,  which  I  ought  to   have  joined  yesterday 
nionung,  was  wrcdted  going  down  tho  river,  and  ono  of 


the  clerks  whispered  me  that  a ,  great  many  passengers 
have  been  drowned.  About  fifly  persons  have  perish- 
ed. So  you  see  there  is  some  virtue  in  the  old  proverb, 
*  He  tiiat  is  bom  to  be  hanged,'  &c  I  fbel  a  strange 
mixture  of  solemnity  and  satiafiiction,  and  bcgin^to  trust 
my  fortune  more  than  ever.*' 

^fler  tliis  providential  exchange  of  destination,  the 
delay  of  the  vessel  to  which  he  was  transferred,  permit- 
ted his  residence  in  London  until  the  beginning  of  April 
1803,  an  interval  which  he  spent  in  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunities  which  he  now  enjoyed,  of  mixing  in 
tho  most  distinguished  society  in  the  metropolis,  where 
the  novelty  and  good  humour  of  his  character  made  am- 
pie  amends  for  tiie  native  bluntness  of  his  manners*  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  he  sailed  firom  Portsmouth  in 
the  Hugh  Inglis^  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
on  board  the  same  vessel  with  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  the 
brother  of  his  steady  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney  Smith. 
And  thus  set  forth  on  his  voyage,  perliaps  the  first  British 
traveller  that  ever  sought  India,  moved  neither  by  tlic 
love  of  wealth  nor  of  power,  and  who,  despising  alike 
tlie  luxuries  commanded  by  tlie  one,  and  the  pomp  at- 
tached to  tlie  other,  was  guided  solely  by  the  wish  of  ex- 
tending our  knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  and  distin- 
guishing himself  as  its  most.successfW  cultivator.  This 
pursuit  he  urged  through  health  and  tlirough  sickness, 
unshaken  by  all  the  difficulties  arising  fi*om  imperfect 
communication  with  tlie  natives,  from  their  prdudices, 
and  those  of  their  European  masters,  and  from  frequent 
change  of  residence ;  and  unmoved  <<ither  by  the  charms 
of  pleasure,  of  wealth,  or  of  that  seducing  indolence  to 
which  many  men  of  literature  have  yielded,  after  over- 
coming all  other  impediments.  And  to  this  pursuit  ho 
finally  fell  a  sacrifice,  as  devoted  a  martyr  in  the  cause 
of  science  as  ever  died  in  that  of  religion.  We  are  un- 
able to  truce  his  Indian  researches  and  travels  witli  accu- 
racy similar  to  that  with  which  we  have  followed  those 
which  preceded  his  departure  from  Europe,  but  we  are 
enabled  to  state  the  following  outlines  of  his  fortune  in 
the  east* 

After  a  mutiny  in  the  vessel,  which  was  subdued  by 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  passengers,  and  in  whicu 
Leyden  distinguished  himself  by  his  coolht.as  and  intre- 
pidity, the  Hugh  Inglis  arrived  at  Mudius,  and  he  was 
transferred  to  the  duties  of  his  new  profession.  His  no- 
mination OS  surgeon  to  the  comm^Bsioners  appointed  to 
survey  the  ceded  districts,  seemed  to  promise  ample  op- 
portunities for  tho  cultivation  of  oriciilal  learning.  But 
his  health  gave  way  under  tlie  fatigues  of  the  climate ; 
and  he  has  pathetically  recorded,  in  his  "  Address  to  an 
Indian  Gold  Coin,"  the  inroads  which  were  made  on  his 
spirits  and  constitution.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
presidency  V>f  Madras,  suflfcring  an  accimiulation  of  dia- 
eases,  and  reached,  with  difficulty,  Prince  of  Wales 
Island.  During  the  passage,  tlie  vessel  was  chased  by  a 
French  privateer,  which  was  the  occasion  of  Leydcn's 
composing,  in  his  best  style  of  border  enthusiasm,  an 
**  Ode  to  a  Malay  Cris,"  or  dagger,  Uie  only  weapon 
which  his  reduced  strength  now  admitted  of  his  wield- 
ing. The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Baliantync,  dated  from 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  24th  October,  1805,  gives  a 
lively  and  interesting  account  of  his  occuimtions  during 
the  first  two  years  of  his  residenoo  in  India. 


"  Puloo  PenanfT,  October  24, 1805. 

«*  Mr  DRAR  Ballantyntr, — **>  Finding  an  extra  India- 
man,  the  Revenge,  which  has  put  into  this  harbour  in 
distress,  bound  to  Europe,  I  take  another  opportunity  of 
attempting  to  revive,  or  rather  commence,  an  intercourse 
with  my  European  fi-ieuds,  for  since  my  arrival  in  India 
1  have  not  received  a  single  scrap  firom  one  of  them, — 
Proh  Deurn!  Mr.  Constable  excepted;  and  my  friend 
Brskino  writes  mo  from  Bombay,  that  none  of  you  have 
received  the  least  intelligence  of  my  motions  since  I 
lefl  Europe.  This  is  to  me  utterly  astonishing  and  in- 
comprehensible,  considering  the  multitude  of  letters  and 
parcels  that  I  have  despatched  from  Mysore,  especially 
during  my  confinement  for  the  liver  disease  at  Seringa- 
patam,  where  I  had  for  several  months  tho  honour  of  in- 
habiting the  place  of  Tippoo's  prime  minister.  I  de- 
scended into  Malabar  in  tne  beginning  of  May,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  Bombay,  and  perhaps  eventually  up  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  far  as  Bassorah,  in  order  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  sea  voyage.  I  was,  however,  too  late,  and  the  rains 
had  sot  in,  and  the  last  vessels  sailed  two  or  three  days 
before  my  arrival.  As  1  am  Always  a  very  lucky  fellow, 
as  well  as  an  unlucky- one,  which  all  the  world  knows,  it 
80  fell  out  tliat  tlie  only  vessel  which  sailed  afler  my  ar- 
rival was  wrecked,  while  some  secret  prrHontiment,  or 
ratlier  *  sweet  little  cherub,  that  sits  up  aloft,'  prevented 
my  embarking  on  board  of  her.    I  jouineyed  IcisuT'cly 


down  to  Calicut  from  Cananore,  intending  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  cutwall,  and  the  admiral,  so  famous  in  the 
Lusiad  of  Camocns  ;^  but  only  think  of  my  disappoint* 
ment  when  I  found  that  the  times  are  altered,  and  the 
tables  turned  with  respect  to  both  these  sublime  charac- 
ters. The  cutwall  is  only  a  species  of  borough-bailifl^ 
while  the  admiral,  God  help  him,  is  only  the  chief  of  the 
fishermen.  From  Calicut  I  proceeded  to  Pauleantchcrry, 
which  signifies,  in  the  Tamal  language,  '  the  town  of 
the  forest  of  palms,*  which  is  excu^y  the  meaning  of 
ThdmoTy  the  name  of  a  city  fbundocf  by  Solomon,  not 
for  the  queen  of  Sheba,  but,  as  it  happened,  fbr  tlie 
equally  famous  Queen  Zenobia.  Thus  having  demon- 
strated that  Solomon  understood  the  Tamal  umguage^ 
we  may  proceed  to  construct  a  syllogism  in  the  rollow- 
ing  manner  t  *  Solomon  Understood  the  Tamal  language, 
and  he  was  wise,^— I  understand  the  Tamal  language, 
therefore  I  am  as  wise  as  Solomon  !*  I  fear  yon  logical 
lads  of  Europe  will  be  very  little  disposed  to  admit  the 
legitimacy  of  the  conclusion ;  but,  however  tlie  matter 
may  stand  in  Europe,  I  can  assure  you  it's  no  had  rea- 
soning for  India.  At  Paulgantchorry  I  had  a  most  ter- 
rible attack  of  the  liver,  and  should  very  probably  have 
passed  away,  or,  as  tlie  Indians  say,  changed  my  cli- 
mate-—an  elegant  periphrasis  for  dying  however — had  I 
not  obstinately  resolved  on  living  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  revenged  on  all  of  you  fbr  your  obstinate  silence, 
and  perseverance  therein  to  thcj^nd.  Hearing  about  tlie 
middle  of  August,  that  a  Bombay  cruiser  had  touched 
at  Ale}ipo,  between  Quilon  and  Cochin,  I  made  a  despe- 
rate push  through  the  jungles  of  the  Cochm  rajah's 
country,  in  order  to  reach  her,  and  arrived  about  three 
hours  aflcr  she  had  set  sail.  Any  body  else  would  have 
died  of  chagrin,  if  they  had  not  hanged  themselves  out- 
right. I  did  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  ^  tnncd  my 
pipes  and  played  a  spring  to  John  o'  Baden3'on  ;'  after 
which  I  set  my  -^ilf  coolly  down  and  translated  the  fa- 
mous Jowish  tablets  of  brass,  preserved  in  the  synagogue 
of  Cochin  ever  since  the  days  of  Metlmsalcm.  Proba- 
bly you  may  think  this  no  more  difficult  a  task  than  de- 
ciphering the  brazen  tablet  on  any  door  of  Prince's  or 
Queen's  street.  But  here  I  beg  your  p«rdon ;  for,  so  far 
from  any  body,  Jew,  Pagan,  or  Christian,  having  ever 
been  able  to  do  this  before,  I  assure  you  the  most  learn- 
ed men  of  the  world  have  never  been  able  to  decide  in 
what  language  or  in  what  alphabet  they  were  written. 
As  the  character  has  for  a  long  time  been  supposed  to  be 
antediluvian,  it  has  fbr  a  long  time  been  as  much  despaired 
of  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  So  mueh  was  the  diwan 
or  grand  vizier,  if  you  like  it,  astonished  at  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  gave  me  to  understand  tlmt  I  had  only 
to  pass  through  the  sacred  cow  in  order  to  merit  adoption 
into  the  holy  order  of  Bramins.  I  was  forced,  however, 
to  decline  the  honour  of  tho  sacred  cow,  for  unlucluly 
Phalaris'  bull,  and  Moses'  calf,  presented  themselves  to 
my  imagination,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the 
rom-rajSi's  cow  might  be  a  beast  of  the  breed.  Bring 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  attack  of  the  liver,  I  was  forced  to 
leave  Travancore  with  great  precipitation,  in  the  first 
vessel  that  presented  itself,  which,  as  the  devil  would 
have  it,  was  a  Mapilla  brig,  bound  to  Puloo  Penang,  the 
newly  erected  presidency  on  tho  Straits  of  Malacca, 
where  I  have  just  arrived,  aflet  a  perverse  pestilent  voy- 
a^,  in  which  I'havo  been  terribly  111  of  revulsions  of 
bile  and  liver,  wiUiout  any  of  the  conveniences  wliich 
are  almost  necessary  to  a  European  in  these  parts,  and 
particularly  to  an  invalid.  We  have  had  a  very  rough  pas- 
sage, the  cabm  very  oflen  all  afloat,  while  I  have  been 
several  times  completely  drenched.  In  addition  to  tliis, 
we  have  been  pursued  by  a  Frenchman,  and  kept  in 
a  constant  state  of  alarm  and  agitati<Hi ;  and  now,  to 
mend  the  matter,  I  am  writing  you  at  a  kind  of  naval 
tavern,  while  all  around  me  is  rincing  with  tlie  vocifera- 
tion of  tai-paulins,  the  hoarse  bawling  of  sea  oaths,  and 
the  rattling  of  tho  dice  box.  However,  I  flatter  myself 
I  have  received  considerable  benefit  from  the  voyage, 
tedious  and  disgusting  and  vexations  as  it  has  been. 
Thank  God,  my  dear  fisllow,  that  you  have  notliing  to 
do  with  tedious,  tiresome,  seini-savagos,  who  Tiave  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  time  what^bever,  and  who  will  dis- 
pute even  more  keenly  about  a  matter  of  no  importanco 
whatsoever,  than  one  that  deserved  the  highest  consider- 
ation.  Not  knowing  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end,  I 
have  said  nothing  of  my  previous  rambles  and  traverses 
in  Mysore,  or  elsewhere ;  of  course,  if  nobody  has  heard 
from  me  at  all,  all  my  proceedings  must  be  completely  a 
riddle.  But  I  beg  and  request  you  to  consider,  that  all  this 
it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  prevent,  if  nobody  what- 
soever will  condescend  to  take  the  trouble  of  writing  me ; 
for  how,  in  the  name  of  the  great  ptcrnal  devil,  is  it  pos- 
eiblo  for  mc  to  divine  which  of  wy  letters  arrive  at  their 
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destination,  and  which  do  not  ?  I  hare  now  despatched 
for  Europe  exactly  fifty.8even  letters.  I  had  intended  to 
make  a  dead  pause  after  the  ^ftieth,  for  at  least  a  couple 
of  years,  and  wrote  Erskine  to  that  effect ;  when  he  in- 
formed  me  in  return,  that  he  had  the  utmost  reason  to 
think  nobody  had  ever  heard  from  me  at  all,  not  only 
since  I  arrived  in  India,  but  for  some  time  before  leav- 
ing London.  Utterly  amazed,  astonished,  and  confound- 
ed  at  this,  I  haTe  resolved  to  write  out  the  hundred  com- 
plete ;  and  if  none  of  my  centenary  brings  me  an  answer, 
why  then  fkrewell,  till  we  meet  in  either  hekven  or  hell ! 
I  write  no  more,  except  in  crookbacked  characters,  and 
-  this  I  swear  by  all  pettr  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous. 

"•  Now,  my  friend,  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed 
by  this  most  pestiferous  silence  is  extremely  odd  and 
perplexing.  I  am  actually  afraid  to  enquire  for  any 
body,  lest  it  should  turn  out  that  they  have  for  a  long 
time  been  dead^  damned^  and  straughted.  It  is  all  in 
vain  that  I  search  for  every  obituary,  and  peruse  it  with 
the  utmost  (sare,  anxiety,  and  terror.  There  are  many 
of  you  good  Scc^ch  folks  that  love  to  slip  slily  out  of  the 
world,  like  a  knot  less  thread,  without  ever  getting  into 
any  obituary  at  all,  and,  besides  it  is  ^ways  very  nearly 
a  couple  of  years  before  any  review,  magazine,  or  obi- 
tuary, reaches  the  remote,  and  almost  inaccessible  re- 
gions in  which  my  lot  has  been  long  cast  To  remedy 
a  tew  of  these  inconvenienoes,  I  propose  taking  a  short 
trip  to  Bengal,  as  soon  i»  I  have  seen  how  the  climate 
of  Puloo  Penang  agrees  with  my  health,  and,  as  in  that 
r^on  they  are  generally  better  informed  with  regard  to 
all  European  matters,  and  better  provided  with  reviews, 
magazines,  and  newspapers,  I  shall  probably  be  able*  to 
discover  that  a  good  many  of  you  havexone  *  to  king- 
dom come,*  since  I  bade  adieu  to  '  Aula  Reekie.*  But 
mothinks  I  see  you,  with  your  confounded  black  beard, 
bull  neck,  and  upper  lip  turned  up  to  your  nose,  while 
one  of  your  eyebrows  is  cocked  up  perpendicularly,  and 
the  other  forms  pretty  vvell  the  base  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  opening  your  great  glotting  eyes,  and  crying, 
*  But,  Leyden  I ! ! !  tell  me — !  what  the  devil  you  have 
been  doing  all  this  time  ! !— ^ !  !*  *  Why,  Baliantyne, 
d*ye  see,  mark  and  observe  and  take  heed — as  you  are  a 
good  fellow,  and  don*t  spout  secrets  in  public  places,  I 
trust  I  can  give  you  satisfiiction  safely.' 

**  When  I  arrived  in  Madras,  I  first  of  all  reconnoitred 
my  ground,  when  I  perceived  that  the  public  men  fell 
iiativally  into  two  divisions.    The    mercantile  party, 
(^nsisting  chiefly  of  men  of  old  standing,  versed  in 
trade,  and  inspired  with  a  spirit  in  no  respect  superior 
to  that  of  the  most  pitiful  petifbg^finff  |K$dler,  nor  in 
their  views  a  whit  noore  enlarged ;  m  short,  men  whose 
sole  occupation  is  to  make  money,  and  who '  have  no 
name  for  such  phrases  as  national  honour,  public  spirit, 
or  patriotism ;  men,  in  short,  who  would  sell  their  own 
honour,  or  their  country's  credit,  to  the  highest  bidder, 
without  a  shadow  of  scruple.    What  is  more   unfor- 
tunate, this  is  the  party  that  stands  highest  in  credit 
with  the  East  India  Company.    There  is  another  party, 
for  whom  I  am  more  at  a  loss  to  find  an  epithet    They 
cannot  with   propriety   be  termed  the  anti-mercantile 
party,  as  they  have  the  interests  of  our  national  com- 
merce more  at  heart  than  the  others ;  but  they  have  dis- 
covered that  we  are  not  merely  merchants  in  India,  but 
legislators  and  governors;  and  they  assert,  that  our 
conduct  there  ought  to  be  calculated  for  stability  and  se- 
curity, and  equafiy  marked  by  a  wise  internal  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  financial  and  political  economy,  and 
by  a  vigilant,  firm,  and  steady  system  of  external  poli- 
tics.   This  class  is  represented  by  the  first,  as  obly  ac- 
tuated by  the  spirit  of  innovation,  and  tending  to  em- 
broil us  everywhere  in  India.     Its  members  consist  of 
men  of  the  first  abilities,  as  well  as  principles,  that  have 
been  draughted  firom  the  common  professional  routine, 
for  difiicult  or  dangeA>us  service.    I  fancy  this  division 
applies  as  much  to  Bombay  and  Ben^  as  to  Madras. 
As  to  the  members  of  my  own  profession,  I  found  them 
in  a  state  of  complete  depression;  so  much  so,  that  the 
commander  ii^  chief  had  assumed  all  the  powers  of  the 
Medical  Board,  over  whom  a  court  martial  was  at  Uiat 
very  time  impending.    The  medical  line  had  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  shut  out  from  every  appointment,  ex- 
cept professional,  and  the  emoluments  of  these  had  been 
greatly  diminished  just  before  my  arrival.   In  this  situa- 
tion I  found  it  very  difficult  at  mst  what  to  resolve  on. 
I  saw  clearly  that  there  were  only  two  routes  in  a  per- 
son's  choice ;    first,  to  sink  into  a  mere  professional 
drudge,  and,  by  strict  economy,  endeavour  to  collect  a 
few  thousand  poimds  in  the  course  of  twenty  years ;  or, 
secondly,  to  aspire  a  little  beyond  it,  and  by  a  superior 
knowledge  of  India,  its  laws,  relations,  politics,  and  Ian- 
guages,  to  claim  a  situation  somewhat  more  respectable, 


in  addition  to  those  of  the  line  itself.    You  know,  when 
I  left  Scotland,  I  had  deterinmed,  at  all  events,  to  be- 
come u  furious  orientalist,  neMini  ncu-ndus^  but  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  difficulty.     1  found  the  expense  of  na- 
tive teachers  would  prove  almost  insurmountable  to  a 
mere  assistant  surgeon,  whose  pay  is  seldom  equal  to  his 
absolutely  necessary  expenses ;  and,  besides,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  form  a  library  of  MSS.  at  a  most  terrible 
expense,  in  every  language  to  which  I  should  apply,  if  I 
intended  to  proceed  beyond  a  mere  smattering.    Aflcr 
much  consideration,  I  determined  on  this  plan  at  all 
events,  and  was  fortunate  enough,  in  a  fow  months,  to 
secure  an  appointment,  which  fiimiahcd  me  with  the 
meaps  of  doing  so,  though  the  tasks  and  exertions  it 
imposed  on  ine  were  a  good  deal  more  arduous  than  the 
common  duties  of  a  surgeon  even  in  a  Mahratta  cam- 
paign.   I  was  appointed  medical  assistant  to  the  Mysore 
Survey,  and  at  the  same  time  directed  to  carry  on  en- 
quiries concerning  the  natural   history  of  the  country, 
and  the  manners  and  languages,  &.c.  o^  tlio  natives  of 
Mysore.    This,  you  would  imagine,  was  the  very  situa- 
tion I  wished  for;  and  so  it  would,  had  I  previously  hkd 
time  to  acquire  the  country  languages.    But  I  had  them 
now  to  acquire  after  severe  marches  and  countermarches 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  night  marches  and  day  marches, 
and  amid  the  disgusting  details  of  a  field  hospital,  the 
duties  of  which  were  considerably  arduous.    However,  1 
wrought  incessantly  and  steadily,  and  without  being  dis- 
couraged by  any  kmd  of  difficulty,  till  my  health  abso- 
lutely gave  way,  and  when  I  could  keep  the  field  no 
longer,  I  wrought  on  my  couch,  as  I  generally  do  still, 
though  I  am  much  better  than  I  have  been.    As  I  had 
the  assistance  of  no  intelligent  European,  I  was  obliged 
long  to  ffrope  xny  way ;  but  I  have  now  acquired  a  pretty 
correct  idea  of  India  in  all  its  departments,  which  in- 
creases in  geometrical  progression  as  I  advance  in  the 
languages.   The  languages  that  have  attracted  myatten- 
tion  sinee  my  arrival  have  been  Arabic,  Persic,  nindos- 
tani,  Mahratta,  Tamal,  Telinga,  Canara,  Sanscrit,  Ma- 
layaJam,  Malay,  and  Armenian.     You  will  be  ready  to 
ask,  where  the  devil  I  picked  up  these  hard  names,  but 
f  assure  you  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  pick  up  the 
languages  thttmselves ;  several  of  which  include  dialects 
as  different  from  each  otlier  as  French  or  Italian  from 
Spanish  or  Portuguese ;  and  in  all  these,  I  flatter  myself 
f  have  made  considerable  progress.    What  would  you 
say  were  I  to  add  the  Maldivian  and  Mapella  languages 
to  these?   Besides,  I  have  deciphered  the  inscriptions  of 
l^vaJipoorani,  which  were  written  in. an  ancient  Canara 
character,  which  had  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at  un- 
derstanding  it,  and  also  several  Lada  Lippi  uiscriptions, 
which  is  an  ancient  Tamal  dialect  and  character,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Jewish  tablets  of  Cochin,  which  wore  in 
the  ancient  Malaydam,  generally  termed  Malabar.    I 
enter  into  these  details  merely  to  show  you  that  I  have 
not  been  idle,  and  that  my  time  has  neither  been  dissi- 
pated, nor  devoid  of  plan,  tliough  that  plan  is  not  suffi- 
ciently unfolded.    To  what  I  have  told  you  of,  you  are 
to  add   constant  and  necessary  exposure  to  the  sun, 
damps  and  dews  from  the  jungles,  and  putrid  exhalation 
of  marshes,  before  I  had  been  properly  accustomed  to 
the  cUmate,  constant  rambling  in  the  naunts  of  tigers, 
leopard^  bears,  and  serpents  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  long, 
that  make  nothing  of  swallowing  a  buffalo,  by  way  of 
demonstrating  ine\t  appetite   in  a  morning,  togetlier 
with  smaller  and  more  dangerous  snakes,  whose  naunts 
are  perilous,  and  bite  deadly  ;  and  you  have  a  faint  idea 
bf  a  situation,  in  which,  with  healtli,  I  lived  as  happy  as 
the  day  was  long.    It  was  occasionally  diversified  with 
rapid  jaunts  of  a  hundred  miles  or  so,  as  fast  as  horses 
or  bearers  could  carry  me,  by  night  or  day,  swimming 


through  rivers,  afloat  in  an  old  brass  kettle  at  midnight ! 
O  !  I  could  tell  you  adventures  to  outrival  the  witch  of 
Endor,  or  any  witch  that  ever  swam  in  egg  shell  or 
sieve ;  but  you  would  undoubtedly  imagine  I  wanted  to 
impose  on  you  were  I  to  relate  what  I  have  seen  and 
passed  through.  No !  I  certainly  shall  never  repent  of 
having  come  to  India.  It  has  awakened  energies  in  me 
that  I  scarcely  imagined  1  possessed,  though  I  could 
gnaw  my  living  nails  with  pure  vexation  to  think  how 
much  I  have  been  thwarted  by  indisposition.  If,  how- 
ever, I  get  over  it,  I  shall  think  the  better  of  my  consti- 
tution as  long  as  I  live.  It  is  not  every  constitution  that 
can  resist  the  combined  attack  of  liver,  spleen,  bloody 
flux,  and  Jungle  fover,  which  is  very  much  akin  to  the 
plague  of  Egypt,  and  )iellow  fover  of  America.  It  ia 
true,  I.  have  been  five  times  given  up  by  Uie  most  skilful 
physicians  in  these  parts ;  but  in  spite  of  that,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  *  my  doom  is  not  to  die  this  day,' 
and  that  you  shall  see  me  emerge  from  tliis  tribulation 
like  gold  purified  by  the  fire  ;  and  when  that  happcus. 


egad  I  may  boast  that  I  have  been  refined  by  the  very 
same  menstruum  too,  even  the  universal  solvent  mercury, 
which  is^most  thq  only  cure  for  the  Uver,  though  1 
have  been  obliged  to  try  another,  and  make  an  issue  in 
my  right  side.    Now  pray,  my  dear  BaUantyne,  if  this 
ever  comes  to  hand,  instantly  sit  down,  and  write  me  a 
letter  a  mile  long,  and  tell  me  of  all  our  commcm  friends ; 
and  if  you  see  any  of  them  that  have  the  least  spark  cf 
fi'iendly  recollection,  assure  tlicm  how  vexatious  tbcir 
silence  is,  and  how  very  unjust,  if  they  have  received  mj 
letters ;  and,  lest  I  should  forget,  I  shall  add,  that  joa 
must  direct  to  me,  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Knnie  and 
Dennison,  Madras,  who  are  my  agents,  and  generailT 
know  in  what  part  of  this  hemisphere  I  am  to  be  found. 
But,  particularly,  you  are  to  commend  me  kindly  to  yoor 
good  motherly  mother,  and  tell  her  I  wish  I  saw  her 
oftener,  and  then  to  your  brother  Alexander,  and  request 
him.  sometimes,  on  a  Saturday  night,  precisely  at  etgfat 
o*clock,  for  my  sake  to  play  *  Gingling  Johnnie*  on  ma 
flageolet.    If  I  had  you  both  in  my  tent,  you  should 
drink  yourselves  drunk  vrith  wine  of  Shiraz,  which  is 
our  eastern  Falemian,  in  honour  of  Hafoz,  our  Persian 
Anacreon.    As  for  me,  I  often  drink  your  health  in 
water y  (ohon  a  ree !)  having  lon^  abandoned  both  wine 
and  animal  food,  not  from  choice,  but  dire  ncoessi^. 
Adieu,  dear  Baliantyne,  and  believe  me,  in  the  Maky 
isle,  to  be  ever  yours  sincerely, 

John  Lktdeh.** 

Leyden  became  soon  reconciled  to  Puloo  Penang  (or 
Prince  of  Wales  Island),  where  he  found  many  valuahfe 
friends,  and  enjoyed  the  regard  of  the  late  Philip  Dun- 
das,  Esq.  then  governor  of  the  island.    He  resided  in 
that  island  for  some  time,  and  visited  Achi,  with  some 
other  places  on  the  coasts  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malayaa 
peninsula.    Here  he  amassed  the  curious  information 
concerning  the  language,  literature,  and  descent  of  the 
Indi-Chinese  tribes,  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to 
lay  before  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta  a  most  vslu. 
able  dissertation  on  so  obscure  a  subject.    Yet  thst  his 
heart  was  sad,  and  his  spirits  depressed,  is  evident  iStun 
the  following  lines,  written  for  New  Year's  Day,  1806, 
and  which  appeared  in  the  Government  Gazette  of  Pr'moe 
of  Wales  Island : — 

Malaj^s  woods  and  mountains  ring 
With  voices  strange  and  sad  to  hear, 

And  dark  unbodied  spirits  sing 
The  dirge  of  the  departed  year. 

Lo !  now,  methinks,  in  tones  sublime. 
As  viewless  o*er  our  heads  they  bend. 

They  whisper,  •*  Thus  we  steal  your  time. 
Weak  mortals,  till  your  days  shall  end.*' 

Then  wake  the  dance,  and  wake  the  "Hmg, 

Resound  the  ^  itive  mirth  and  glee ; 
Alas !  the  days  have  pass'd  along, 

The  days  we  never  more  shall  see. 

But  let  me  brush  the  nightly  dews. 

Beside  the  shell-depainted  shore, 
And  mid  the  sea-weed  sit  to  muse. 

On  days  tliat  shall  return  no  more. 

Olivia,  ah  !  forgive  the  bard, 

If  sprightly  strains  alone  are  dear; 
His  notes  are  sad,  for  he  has  h^ard 

The  footsteps  of  the  parting  year. 

Mid  friends  of  youth  beloved  in  vain. 

Oft  have  I  hail'd  the  jocund  day  , 
If  pleasure  brought  a  thought  of  pain, 

I  charm'd  it. with  a  passmg  lay. 

Friends  of  my  youth  for  ever  dear,  ■ 
Where  are  you  firom  this  bosom  fled  ? 

A  lonely  man  I  linger  here. 

Like  one  that  has  been  long  time  dead. 

Foredoomed  to  seek  an  early  tomb. 

For  whom  the  pallid  grave-flowers  blow- ; 

I  hasten  on  my  destined  doom. 
And  feternly  mock  at  joy  or  woe ! 

In  1806  he  took  leave  of  Penang,  regretted  by  many 
friends,  whom  his  eccentricities  amused,  his  talents  en- 
lightened, and  his  virtues  coneilialed.  His  reception  at 
Calcutta,  and  the  effect  whidi  he  produced  upon  «xuety 
there,  are  so  admirably  illustrated  by  his  ingenious  and 
well-known  countryman.  General  Sir  John  Malcobn,  thai 
it  would  be  impossible  to  present  a  more  living^  pioiare 
of  hs  manners  and  mind ;  and  the  reader  will  pftrdon 
some  repetition,  for  the  sake  of  observing  how  the  ^atnc 
individual  was  regarded,  in  two  distant  l^mispherca. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR  OF  JOHH  LEYDEFT. 


TO  THK  EDITOR   OF  THE   BOMBAY  COOBIER. 

**  Sir, — ^I  endoae  aome  liaes,*  which  have  no  ^ue  hot 
whaX  they  derive  firom  the  subject.  They  ore  an  on- 
worthy  but  sincere  tribute,  to  one  whom  I  have  long 
regarded  with  sentiments  of  esteem  and  affection,  and 
whose  loss  I  regret  with  the  most  anfei|fned  sorrow.  It 
will  remain  with  those  who  are  better  qualified  than  I 
am  to  do  justiae  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Leyden.  I  only 
know  that  be  rose,  by  the  power  of  native  genius,  from 
the  hmn>»^'*¥  origin  to  a  very  distinguished  rank  in  the 
liteniy  world.  His  studies  included  almost  every  branch 
of  human  science,  and  he  was  alike  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
fi  sJL  The  greatest  pow^  of  his  mind  was  perhaps 
ibown  in  his  acquisition  of  modern  and  ancient  lan- 
foagea.  He  exhibited  an  unexampled  &cility,  not  merely 
IB  aoqairinf  them,  but  in  tracing  their  affinity  and  oon- 
neetion  with  each  other,  and  from  that  talent,  combined 
with  his  taste  and  general  knowledge,  we  had  a  right  to 
expect,  from  what  he  did  in  a  very  few  years,  iaaX  he 
would,  if  be  had  lived,  have  thrown  the  greatest  light 
upon  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the  history  of  the  east 
lu  this  curious,  but  intricate  and  rugged  piOh,  we  cannot 
hope  to  see  his  equal. 

**  Dr.  Leyden  had,  from  his  earliest  years,  cultivated 
the  muses,  with  a  success  which  will  make  many  re|;ret 
that  poetry  did  not  occupy  a  larger  poction  of  his  time. 
Tbd  first  of  his  essays  which  appeared  in  a  separate 
form,  was  The  Seene9  of  Ja/ancy^  a  descriptive  poem,  in 
which  he  song,  in  no  nnpleasing  strains,  the  charms  of 
his  native  mountains  and  itreams  in  Teviotdale.  He 
ooatribuled  several  small  ^eoes  to  that  collection  of 
poems  called  the  Jfinstrelty  sf  tiu  SeottUh  Border^  which 
be  pobHshed  with  his  friend.  Waller  Seott  Among  these, 
the  Btermaid  is  ceitainly  the  moat  beautifuL  In  it  be  has 
shown  all  the  creative  fancy  of  a  real  genius.  His  Ode 
•A  ike  Death  of^eitom  u,  undoubtedly,  the  best  of  those 
poetical  eflusioos  that  he  has  publiiuMd  since  he  came 
to  India.  Tbe  &Oowu^  apostrophe  to  the  blood  of  that 
here  has  a  sob&nity  ox  thought,  and  happiness  of  ex- 
preenooy  which  never  oould  have  been  attamed  but  by  a 
true  poet:— 

'  Bhod  of  the  brave,  thou  art  not  lost, 
Amid  the  waste  of  waters  blue; 
The  tide  that  roUs  to  Albion*s  coast 
Shall  proudly  boast  its  sanguine  hue : 

*  And  thou  ahalt  be  the  vernal  dew 
To  ibeter  ▼aloor's  daring  seed; 
The  eenerous  plant  shaU  still  its  stock  renew, 
And  hosts  of  heroes  rise  when  one  shall  bleed.*  i 

**  It  is  pieasmg  to  find  him,  on  whom  nature  has  be- 
stowed eminent  genius,  poss^sed  of  those  more  essen- 
tial and  intrinsic  qualities  which  give  the  truest  excel- 
Venoe  to  the  human   eharacter.    The  manners  of  Dr. 
Lejden  were  oncourtly,  mare  perhaps  fix>m  his  detest- 
ifioB  of  the  vices  too  generally  attendant  on  refinement, 
aod  a  wiah  (indulged  to  excess  fitmi  his  youth)  to  keep 
It  a  marked  distance  fhmi  them,  than  from  any  igno- 
ranee  of  the  rules  of  good  breeding.    He  was  fond  of 
talking,  his  votoe^  vras  kmd,  and  had  little  or  no  modula- 
tion, uul  be  spoke  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  his  native 
country;  it  cannot  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  even 
bif  informatiQn    and    knowledge,  when  so   conveyed, 
•faoold  be  felt  by  a  number  of  his  hearers  as  unpleasant, 
if  astoppreanve.    But  with  all  these  disadvantages  (and 
they  were  great)  the  admiration  and  esteem  in  which 
he  was  ahrays  held  by  those  who  could  appreciate  his 
([safitieB,  became  general  wherever  he  was  long  known ; 
tiief,  even,  who  could  not  understand  the  value  of  his 
Imowledge,  loved  his  virtues.    Though  he  was  distin- 
fiiahed  by  his  love  of  liberty,  and  almost  haughty  inde- 
pQ^enoe,  his  ardent  feelings  and  proud  genius  never 
led  ham  into  any  licentious  or  extravagant  speculation 
on  poGtieal  subiects.    He  never  solicit^  &vour,  but  he 
was  raised  by  the  liberal  diacemment  of  his  noble  fHcnd 
and  patron  Lord  Minto,  to  situations  that  afforded  him 
an  oppogtua^  of  diowing  that  he  was  as  scrupulous 
and  as  inflexibly  virtuous  m  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties^  as  he  was  att^itive  in  private  lire  to  the  duties 
ofmormfify  and  rdigion. 

"^  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  method  which 
Dr.  Leyden  used  in  his  studies,  or  to  describe  the  im- 
oonancnhle  ardour  with  which  these  were  pursued. 
Thumg  his  early  residence  in  India,  I  had  a  particular 
opputtunity  of  observing  both.    When  be  read  a  lesson 


*  Geoenl  Malcolm^  elegant  and  affectionate  tribute 
^tfae  meumty  of  his  friend  is  to  be  found  in  the  poetical 
^f^ntmetA  olt  the  Edinbargh  Annual  Register,  -for  the 
reirlSlL 


in  Persian,  a  person  near  him,  whom  be  had  taught, 
wrote  down  each  wwd  on  a  long  slip  of  paper,  which 
was  afler wards  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there 
were  words,  and  pasted  in  alphabetical  order,  under  dif- 
ferent heads  of  verbs,  nouns,  Slc,  into  a  blank  book  that 
formed  a  vocabulary  of  each  day*s  lesson.  AH  this 
he  had  in  a  few  hours  instructed  a  very  ignorant  native 
to  do;  and  this  man  he  used,  in  his  broad  accent,  to 
call  *  one  of  his  mechanical  aidis.*  He  was  so  ill  at  My- 
sore, soon  afler  his  arrival  from  Enjjfland,  that  Mr.  An- 
ders^n,  the  surgeon  who  attended  him,  despaired  of  his 
life ;  but  though  all  his  friends  endeavoured  at  this  pe- 
riod to  prevail  upon  him  to  relax  in  his  application  to 
study,  it  was  in  vaii?.  He  used,  when  unable  to  sit  up- 
right, to  prop  himself  up  vrith  pillows,  and  continue  his 
translations.  One  day  that  I  was  sitting  by  his  bedside 
the  surgeon  came  in.  *  I  am  glad  you  are  here,*  said 
Mr.  Anderson,  addressing  himself  to  me,  *  you  will  be 
able  to  persuade  Leyden  to  attend  to  my  advice.  I  have 
told  him  before,  and  now  1  repeat,  that  he  will  die  if  he 
does  not  leave  off  his  studies  and  remain  quiet'  *  Very 
well,  doctor,*  exclaimed  Leyden,  *you  ha^e  done  your 
duty,  but  you  must  now  hear  me ;  J  cannot  be  idle,  and 
whetiier  I  die  or  live,  the  wheel  must  go  round  till  the 
last;'  and  he  actually  continued,  under  Sie  depression  of 
a  fever  and  a  liver  complaint,  to  study  more  than  ten 
hours  each  day. 

**  The  temper  of  Dr.  Leydeh  was  mild  and  generous, 
and  he  could  bear,  with  perfect  good  humour,  raillery 
on  his  foibles.  When  he  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1805,  1 
was  most  solicitous  regarding  his  reception  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Indian  capital  *  1  entreat  you,  my  dear 
friend,  (I  said  to  him  the  day  he  landed,)  to  be  careful  of 
the  impression  you  make  on  your  entering  this  commu- 
nity ;  for  God's  sake,  learn  a  little  English,  and  be  silent 
upon  literary  subjects,  except  among  literary  men.* 
*  Learn  English!*  he  exclaimed,  *  no,  never ;  it  was  trying 
to  learn  th^  lanp^uage  that  sp<^  my  Scotch ;  and  as  to 
being  silent,  I  will  promise  to  hold  my  tongue,  if  you  will 
make  fools  hold  theirs.' ' 

*'  His  memory  was  most  tenacious,  and  he  sometimes 
loaded  it  with  lumber.  When  he  was  at  Mysore,  an  ar- 
gument occurred  upon  a  point  of  English  history;  it 
was  agreed  to  refbr  it  to  Leyden,  and,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  parties,  he  repeated  verbatim  the  whole  of 
an  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  James  relative  to 
Ireland,  which  decided  the  point  in  dispute.  Oh  being 
asked  bow  he  came  to  chio'ge  his  memory  with  such 
extraordinary  matter,  he  said- that  several  years  before, 
when  he  was  writing  on  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  Eng^lish  language,  this  act  was  one  of  the 
documente  to  which  he  hcul  reared  as  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  tliat  age,  and  that  he  had  retained  every  word  in 
hut  memory. 

**His  love  of  the  place  of  his  nativity  was  a  passion  in 
which  he  had  alwi^s  a  pride,  and  which  in  India  he 
cherished  with  the  fondest  enthusiasm.  I  once  went  to 
see  him  when  he  was- very  ill,  and  had  been  confined  to 
his  bed  fo^  many  da^ ;  there  were  several  gentlemen 
in  the  room ;  he  enouired  if  I  had  any  news ;  I  UAd  him 
I  had  a  letter  fhnn  Eskdale.  *  And  what  are  they  about 
in  the  borders  7*  he  asked.  *  A  curious  circumstance,'  1 
replied,  *  is  stated  in  my  letter ;'  and  L  read  him  a  pas- 
sage which  described  the  conduct  of  our  volunteers  on 
a  fire  being  kindled  by  mistake  at  one  of  the  beacons. 
This  letter  mentioned  that  the  moment  the  blaze  which 
was  the  signal  of  invasion,  was  seen,  the  mountaineers 
hastened  to  their  rendezvous,  and  those  of  Liddesdale 
swam  the  Liddle  river  to  reach  it  They  were  assembled 
(though  several  of  their  houses  were  at  a  distance  of  six 
and  seven  miles)  in  two  hours,  and  at  break  of  day 
the  party  marched  into  the  town  of  Hawick  (at  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  from  the  place  of  assembly)  to  the  Border 
tune  of  *  fVka  daf  meddle  loi'  ine.'*  Leydcn's  oounte- 
nance  became  animated  as  I  proceeded  with  this  detail, 
and  at  ito  dose  he  sprung  from  his  sick  bed,  and,  with 
strange  melody,  and  still  stranger  gesticulations,  sung 
aloud,  *  Wha  Jar  meddle  tst'  me^vtha  dar  meddU  tot'  me.' 
Several  of  those  who  witnessed  this  scene  looked  at  him 
as  one  that  was  raving  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever. 

**  These  anecdotes  will  display  more  fully  than  ^  any 
description  I  can  give,  the  lesser  shades  of  the  character 

*  This  lively  tune  has  been  called  the  Gathering  of 
the  Elliots,  a  clan  now  and  formerly  very  numerous  in 
the  district  of  Liddesdale.    llie  burthen  is : 

Wha  dar  meddle  wi'  me. 

And  wha  dar  meddle  wi'  me ; 
For  my  name  it  is  Little  Jock  EUiot, 

And  wha  dar  meddle  wi'  me  ? 


of  this  extrabrdinary  man.  An  external  manner,  cer- 
toinly  not  agieeable,  and  a  disposition  to  egotism,  were 
his  only  detects.  How  trivial  do  these  appear,  at  a  nio- 
ment  when  we  are  lamenting  the  loss  of  such  a  rare 
combination  of  virtues,  learning,  and  genius,  as  were 
concentrated  in  the  late  Dr.  Leyden ! 

"  John  Maix?olm." 

We  have  little  to^'add  to  Sir  John  Malcolm's  luminous 
and  characteristic  sketch.  The  efficient  and  ictive 
patronage  of  Lord  Minto,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  a 
poet,  and  a  native  of  Teviotdale,  was  of  the  most  essen- 
tial importance  to  Leyden,  and  no  less  honourable  to  the 
governor-general.  Leyden^s  first  appointment  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Bengal  Colle^  might  appear  tlie  sort  of 
promotion  beet  suited  to  his  stipes,  but  was  soob  oxf 
changed  for  that  of  a  judge  of  the  twenty-four  Purgun^ 
nahs  of  Calcutta.  In  this  capacity  he  had  a  charge  of 
police,  which  ** jumped  with  his  humour  well;"  for  the 
task  of  pursuing  and  dispersing  tlie  bands  of  robbers 
who  infoet  Bengal  had  something  of  active  and  militory 
Auij,  He  also  exercised  a  judicial  capacity  among  the 
natives,  to  the  discharge  of  which  he  was  admirably  fitted, 
by  his  knowledge  of  their  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms.  To  thia  office  a  ver^  considerable  yearly  income 
was  annexed.  This  was  neither  expended  in  superfiul- 
ties,  nor  even  in  those  ordinary  expenses  which  the 
fashion  of  the  east  has  pronounced  indispensable ;  for  Dr. 
Leyden  kept  no  establishment,  gave  no  entertainments, 
and  was,  with  the  receipt  of  this  revenue,4he  very  same 
simple,  frugal,  and  temperate  student,  v^hich  he  had 
been  at  Edinburgh.  But,  exclusive  of  a  portion  remitted 
home  fi>r  the  most  hononrable  and  pious  purpose,  his 
income  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit  which  engaged  his 
whole  soul, — to  the  increase,  namely,  of  his  acquamtanoe 
with  eastern  literature  in  all  its  branches.  The  expense 
of  native  teachers,  of  every  country  and  dialect,  and  that  ^ 
of  procuring  from  every  quarter  oriental  manuscripts, 
engrossed  his  whole  emolumente,  as  the  task  of  studying 
unde^  the  tuition  of  the  interpreters,  and  decyphering  the 
contents  of  the  volumes,  occupied  every  moment  ot  his 
spare  time.  **  I  may  die  in  the  attempt,"  he  writes  to  a 
friend ;  "  but  if  I  die  without  surpassing  Sir  William 
Jones  a  bunded  fi>ld  in  Oriental  learning,  let  never  a 
tear  for  me  profane  the  eye  of  a  Borderer."  TIjc 
term  was  soon  approaching  when  these  regrete  were  to 
be  bitterly  caUed  forth,  both  from  his  Scottish  friends, 
and  from  all  ivho  viewed  with  interest  the  career  of  his 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  genius,  which,  despising  every 
selfish  consideration,  was  only  eager  to  eecurc  the  fruits 
of  knowledge,  and  held  fat  sufficient  reward  the  fiime  of 
having  gathered  them. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  record  these  fiK^ts,  as  in 
a  newspaper  paragraph,  apparently  drawn  up  by  some 
pers<mal  enemy  of  Leyden,  whose  enmity  death  could 
not  silcnCe,  his  leaving  England  was  imputed  to  a  de- 
sire of  money,  from  which  no  man  was  ever  more  free 
than  John  Leyden.  To  his  spirit  of  disinterested  inde- 
pendence. Lord  Mintov  who  possessed  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  judging,  bore  a  splendid  testimony,  in  a  speech 
delivereid  at  a  public  visitation  of  the  college  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, soon  afler  Leyden's  death. 

**No  man,"  said  his  lordship,  **  whatever  his  condition 
might  be,  ever  possessed  a  mind  uy  entirely  exempt 
from  every  sordid  paasion,  so  negligent  of  fortune,  and 
all  its  grovelling  pursuits — in  a  word,  so  entirely  disin- 
terested— ^nor  ever  owned  a  spirit  more  firmly  and  nobly 
independent  I  speak  of  these  things  with  some  know- 
ledge, and  wish  to  record  a  competent  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  within  my  experience.  Dr.  Leyden  never,  in 
any  instance,  solicited  on  object  of  personal  interest, 
nor,  as  I  believe,  ever  interrupted  his  higher  pursuite, 
to  waste  a  moment's  thought  on  these  minor  cares. 
Whatever  trust  or  advancement  may  at  some  periods 
have  improved  his  personal  situation,  have  been,  without 
exception,  tendered,  and  in  a  manner  thrust  upon  his 
aooeptance,  unsolicited,  uncontemplated,  and  unexpected. 
To  this  exemption  fVom  cupidity,  viras  altied  every 
generous  virtue  worthy  of  those  smUes  of  fortune,  which 
be  disdained  to  court;  and  amongst  many  estimable 
fbatnres  of  his  character,  an  ardent  bve  of  justice,  and  a 
vehement  abhorrence  of  oppression,  were  not  less  pro- 
minent than  the  other  hi^h  qualities  I  have  already  do- 
scribed." — Poetical  Rematn§t  p.  Ixxiv. 

Dr.  Leaden  accompanied  the  governor-general  upon 
the  expedition  to  Java,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  manners,  language,  and  Uterature  of  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  that  island,  and  partly  also  because  it  was  thought 
his  extensive  knowled|;e  of  the  eastern  dialcfcte  and  cus- 
toms might  be  useftil  m  settling  the  government  of  the 
country,  or  in  communicating  with  the  independent 
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Princes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dutch  BctUcments. 
lid  Hpirit  of  romantic  advcntore  led  him  UtcnUly  to  rush 
upon  death ;  for,  with  another  volunteer  who  attended 
tlie  expedition,  he  threw  himself  into  the  surf,  in  order 
to  be  the  first  BriUm  of  the  expedition  who  should  set 
foot  upon  Java.  When  the  success  of  the  well-concerted 
movements  of  the  invaders  had  given  them  possession 
of  the  town  of  Batavia,  Leydeu  displayed  the  same  ill- 
<^  omened  precipitation,  in  his  haste  to  examine  a  library, 
or  rather  a  warehouse  of  books,  in  which  many  ludhm 
manuscripts  of  value  were  said  to  be  deposited.  A  library, 
ia  a  Dutch  settlement,  was  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  best  order ;  the  apartment  had  not  been 
regularly  ventilated,  and,  either  from  this  circumstance, 
or  already  affected  by  the  fiital  sickness  peculiar  to  Ba- 
tavia, Leyden,  when  he  left  the  pUoe,  had  a  fit  of  shiv- 
ering, and  declared  the  atmosphere  was  enough  to  give 
any  mortal  a  fever.  The  presage  was  too  ju»  ■  ;  he  took 
his  bed,  and  died  in  three  days,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
which  gave  Java  to  the  British  empire. 

Thus  died  John  Leyden,  iii  a  moment,  perhaps,  most 
calculated  to  gratify  the  feelings  which  were  dear  to  his 
heart  j  upon  the  very  day  of  military  glory,  and  when 
every  avenue  of  new  and  interesting  discovery  was  open- 
ed to  his  penetrating  research.  In  the  emphatic  word.« 
of  scripture,  the  bowl  was  broken  at  tlio  fountain.  His 
literary  property  was  intrusted  by  his  last  will  to  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Hcber,  and  his  earfy  and  constant  friend 
Mr.  William  Erskine  of  Calcutta,  his  executors,  under 
whose  inspection  his  poetical  remains  were  given  to  the 
public  in  1821,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life  by  tlie  Rev. 
Robert  Morton,  a  friend  and  relation  of  the  deceased  poet 
Acquiescing  in  the  sentiment  by  which  it  is  introduced, 
it  is  not  easy  to  resist  transcribing  from  that  piece  of 
biogfraphy  the  fbllewing  affecting  passage : 

•*  The  writer  cannot  here  resist  his  desire  to  relate  an 
anecdote  of  Leyden*s  father,  who,  though  in  a  humble 
walk  of  life,  is  ennobled  by  the  possession  of  an  intelli- 
gent mind,  and  has  all  that  just  pride  which  characterises 
the  industrious  and  virtuous  class  of  Scottish  peasantry  to 
which  he  belongs.  Two  years  ago,  when  Sir  John  Mai- 
colm  visited  the  seat  of  lx)rd  Minto,  in  Roxburghshire, 
he  requested  Uiat  John  Leyden,  who  was  employed  in  the 
vicinity,  might  be  sent  for,  as  ho  wished  to  speak  with 
him.  He  came  afler  the  labour  of  the  day  was  finished, 
and,  though  his  feelings  were  much  agitated,  he  appeared 
rejoiced  to  see  one  who  he  knew  had  cherished  so  sincere 
a  regard  for  his  son.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
which  to6k  place  on  this  occasion.  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  afler 
mentioning  his  regret  at  the  unavoidable  delays  which 
had  occurred  in  realising  the  little  property  that  had  been 
left,  said  he  was  authorised  by  Mr.  Hcber  (to  whom  all 
Leyden*s  English  manuscripts  had  been  bequeathed)  to 
say,  that  such  as  were  likely  to  produce  a  profit  should 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family.  *  Sir,*  said  the  old  man  witli  animation,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  *  God  blessed  me  with  a  son,  who,  had 
he  been  spared,  would  have  been  an  honour  to  his  country ! 
As  it  is,  I  beg  of  Mr.  Hebcr,  in  any  publication  he  may 
intend,  to  thmk  more  of  his  memory  than  my  wants. 
The  money  you  speak  of  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me 
in  my  old  age ;  but  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  I  have  good 
health,  and  con  still  earn  my  livelihood ;  and  I  pray  there- 
fore of  you  and  Iilr.  Heber  to  publish  nothing  that  is  not 
for  my  son's  good  fame.' " 

Smce  that  period  the  Commeniarie$  qf  Baber,  trans- 
lated  from  the  Turki  language^  chiefly  by  Dr.  Leyden, 
and  completed  by  his  fHend  and  executor,  William  Ers- 
kine, were  published,  in  1836,  for  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Leyden,  senior.  It  is .  a  work  of  great  interest  to  those 
who  lovo  the  study  of  Indian  antiquities,  being  the  auto- 
biography of  one  of  the  Mogul  Emperors  of  Hindustan, 
who,  like  Oesar,  recorded  his  own  conquests,  bat,  more 
communicative  than  the  Roman,  descended  to  record  his 
amusements,  as  well  as  to  relate  deeds  of  policy  and  arms. 
He  reeapituUOes  his  drinking  bouts,  which  were,  in  spite 
of  Koran  and  Prophet,  both  deep  and  frequent ;  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  tlie  history  gives  us  the  singular  picture 
of  a  genuine  tultan  of  tfaie  ancient  Tartar  descent,  in  his 
strength  and  his  weakness,  his  virtues,  his  follies,  and  his 
crimes. 

The  remainf  of  John  Leyden,  honoared  with  every 
respect  by  Lord  Minto,  now  repose  in  a  distant  land,  far 
from  the  green-tod  graves  of  his  ancestors  at  Hazeldean, 
to  which,  with  a  natural  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  he 
bids  an  affecting  farewell  in  the  solemn  passage  which 
concludes  the  Scenes  qf  Infancy : 


The  silver  moon,  at  midnight  cold  and  still. 
Looks,  sad  and  sileot,  o'er  yon  western  hill; 


/ 


While  large  and  palo  the  gliostly  structures  grow, 
RcarM  on  the  confines  of  the  world  below. 
Is  that  dull  sound  the  hum  of  l^c viol's  stream  ? 
Is  that  blue  light  the  moon's,  or  tomb-Ore's  gleam. 
By  which  a  mouldering  pile  is  faintly  seen, 
Thv  old  deserted  cliurch  of  Hazeldean  ; 
Where  slept  my  fathers  in  their  natal  cby. 
Till  'J'eviot's  waters  rolled  their  bones  away  7 
ITieir  ffccblc  voices  from  the  stream  they  raise, — 
^  Rash  youth !  unmindful  of  thy  early  days. 
Why  didst  thoirquit  the  peasant's  simple  lot?      * 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  peasant's  turf-built  cot. 
The  ancient  graves,  where  all  thy  fathers  lie. 
And  Teviot's  stream,  that  long  has  murmured  by  ? 
And  we — when  Death  so  long  has  closed  our  eyes. 
How  wilt  thou  bid  us  from  the  dust  ari^e, 
And  boar  our  mouldering  bones  across  the  main. 
From  vales,  tliat  knew  our  lives  devoid  of  stain  ? 
Rash  youth !  beware,  thy  home-bred  virtues  save. 
And  sweetly  sleep  in  thy  paternal  grave  1" 

3uch  is  the  language  of  nature,  moved  by  tlie  kindly 
associations  of  country  and  of  kindred  affections.  But 
the  best  epitaph  i^  the  story  of  a  life  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  tlic  pursuit  of  honourable  knowledge ; 
the  best  monument,  the  regret  of  the  worthy  and  of  the 
wise. 

From  the  Minstrclt^  of  the  Scottish  Dorder— Edited  by  Sir  Walter 
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THE   MKRMAID. 

BY  J.  I2TDEN. 

The  following  poem  is  founded  upon  a  Gaelic  tradi- 
Ijonal  ballad, called  MacphailqfColonsay^and  the  Mermaid 
of  Corrivrekin,  The  dangerous  gulf  of  Corrivrekin  lies 
between  the  islands  of  Jura  ond  Scarba,  and  the  super- 
stition of  the  islanders  has  tenanted  its  shelves  and  eddies 
with  all  the  fabulous  monsters  and  demons  oi  the  ocean. 
Among  tlicse,  according  to  a  universal  tradition,  the  mer- 
maid  is  the  most  remarkable.  In  her  dwelling,  and  in 
her  appearance,  the  mermaid  of  the  northern  nations  re- 
sembles tlie  syren  of  the  ancients.  The  appendages  of  a 
comb  and  mirror  are  probably  of  Celtic  invention. 

The  Gaelic  story  declares,  that  Mocphail  of  Colonsay 
was  carried  off  by  a  mermaid,  while  passing  the  gulf, 
above  mentioned :  that  they  resided  together,  in  a  grotto 
beneath  the  sea,  for  sevefral  years,  during  which  time  she 
bore  him  five  children :  but,  finally,  he  tired  of  her  so- 
ciety, and,  having  prevailed  upon  her  to  carry  him  near 
the  shore  of  Colonsay,  her  escaped  to  land. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man  have  a  number  of 
such  stories,  which  may  be  found  in  Waldron.  Ond 
states,  that  a  very  boatitiful  mermaid  fell  in  love  with  a 
yoimg  shepherd,  who  kept  his  flocks  beside  a  creek,  much 
frequented  by  these  marine  people.  She  frequenUy  ca- 
ressed him,  and  brought  him  presents  of  coral,  fine  pearls, 
and  every  valuable  production  of  the  ocean.  Once  upon 
a  time,  as  she  threw  her  arms  eagerly  romid  him,  he  sus- 
pected her  of  a  design  to  draw  him  into  the  sea,  and, 
struggling  hard,  disengaged  himself  from  her  embrace, 
and  ran  away.  But  the  mermaid  resented  either  the  sus- 
picion, or  the  disappointment,  so  highly,  that  she  threw  a 
stone  after  him,  and  flung  herself  mto  the  sea,  whence 
she  never  returned.  The  youth,  though  but  slightly 
struck  with  the  pebble,  felt,  from  that  moment,  the  most 
excruciating  agony,  and  died  at  the  end  of  seven  days. — 
Waldnm't  JVorkB,  p.  176. 

Another  tradition  of  the  same  island  aflirms,  that  one 
of  these  amphibious  damsels  was  caught  in  a  net,  and 
brought  to  land,  by  some  fishers,  who  had  spread  a  snare 
for  the  deniiens  ot  the  ocean.  She  was  shaped  like  the 
most  beautiful  fbmale  down  to  the  waist,  but  below  trailed 
a  voluminous  fish's  tail,  with  spreading^  fins.  As  she 
would  neither  eat  nor  speak,  (though  they  knew  she  had 
the  power  oT  language,)  they  becam9  apprehensive  that 
the  island  would  be  visited  with  some  strange  calamity, 
if  she  should  die  for  want  of  food ;  and  therefore,  on  the 
third  night,  they  lefl  the  door  open,  that  she  might  escape. 
Accordingly,  she  did  not  fail  to  embrace  the  opportimitv ; 
but  gliding  with  inorcdible  swiflness  to  the  sea-side,  she 
plunged  herself  into  the  waters,  and  was  welcomed  by  a 
number  of  her  own  species,  who  were  heard  to  enquire, 
what  she  had  seen  among  the  natites  of  the  earth.  **  No- 
thing," she  answered,  **  wonderflil,  except  that  they  were 
silly  enough  to  throw  away  the  water,  in  which  th^y  had 
boiled  their  eggs." 

Collins,  in  nis  notes  upon  the  line, 

**  Mona,  long  hid  firom  those  who  sail  the  main," 

explains  it,  by  a  similar  Celtic  tradition.  It  sdems,  a 
mermaid  had  become  so  much  charmed  with  a  young 
man,  who  Walked  upon  the  beach,  that  she  made  love  to 


him ;  and,  being  rejected  with  scorn,  she  excited,  by  en- 
chantment, a  mist,  whicli  long  concealed  the  island  from 
all  navigators. 

I  must  mention  another  monkish  tradition,  bccausr, 
being  derived  firom  the  common  source  of  Celtic  mytho. 
logy,  they  appear  the  most  natural  illustrations  of  tbo 
Hebridean  tale.  About  fifty  years  before  Waldron  went 
to  reside  in  Man,  (for  there  were  living  witnesses  of  tlte 
legend  when  he  was  upon  the  island,)  a  project  was  mu 
dertaken,  to  fish  treasures  up  firom  the  deep,  by  means  of 
a  diving  bell.  A  venturous  fellow,  accordingly,  doBoend. 
cd,  and  kept  pulling  for  more  rope,  till  all  they  had  on 
board  was  expended.  This  must  have  been  no  smaD 
quantity,  for  a  skilfiil  mathematician,  who  was  on  board, 
judging  from  the  proportion  of  line  let  down,  dedarrd, 
that  the  adventurer  must  have  descended  at  least  doubk 
the  number  of  leagues,  which  the  moon  is  compoicd  to 
be  distant  from  the  earth.  At  such  a  depth,  wonders 
might  be  expected,  and  wonderful  was  the  account  given 
by  the  adventurer,  when  drawn  up  to  the  air. 

^*  Afler,"  said  he,  **  I  had  passed  the  region  of  felies,  I 
descended  into  a  pure  element,  clear  as  mc  air  in  the  sp. 
rcnest  and  most  imcloudrd  day,  through  whidh,  as  I 
passed,  I  saw  the  bottom  of  the  watery  world,  paved  with 
coral,  and  a  shining  kind  of  pebbles,  which  gfiltcrcd 
like  the  snn-beams,  reflected  on  a  glass.  I  longed  to 
tread  the  dclightfiil  paths,  and  never  felt  more  exquisite 
delight,  than  when  the  machine,  I  was  inclosed  in,  grazed 
upon  it. 

"  On  looking  through  the  little  windows  €f  my  ptiaon, 
I  saw  large  streets  tmd  squares  on  every  side,  amament- 
ed  with  huge  pyramids  of  crystal,  not  inferior  in  bright- 
ness to  the  finest  diamonds ;  and  the  most  beautiful  buU- 
ing,  not  of  stone,  nor  brick,  hot  of  mother-of-pearl,  aod 
embossed  in  various  figures,  with  shells  of  all  colours.  TV 
passage,  which  led  to  one  of  these  magnificent  apartncnls, 
being  open,  1  endeavoured,  with  my  whole  strength,  to 
move  my  enclosure  towards  it ;  which  I  did,  thouga  with 
great  difficulty,  and  very  slowly.  At  last,  however,  I  got 
entrance  into  a  very  spacious  room,  in  the  midst  of  wfaidi 
stood  a  large  amber  table,  with  several  chairs  rooDd,  of 
the  same.  The  floor  of  it  was  composed  of  ra«|rh  du- 
monds,  topazes,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  Here  I 
doubted  not  but  to  make  my  voyage  as  profitable  at  it 
was  pleasant ;  for,  could  I  have  brought  with  me  bat  & 
few  of  these,  they  wotild  have  been  of  more  value  than 
all  we  could  hope  for  in  a  thousand  wrecks;  bat  they 
were  so  closely  wedged  in,  and  so  strongly  cemented  by 
time,  that  tliey  were  not  to  be  unfastened.  Isawsevcnl 
chains,  carcancts,  and  rings,  of  all  manner  of  precioni 
stones,  finely  cut,  and  set  after  our  manner;  which  I 
suppose  had  been  the  prize  of  the  winds  {ind  waves :  theas 
were  hanging  loosely  on  the  jasper  walls,  by  strings  lauk, 
of  rushes,  which  I  might  easily  have  taken  down ;  bitf, 
as  I  had  edged  myself  within  half  a  foot  reach  of  then, 
I  was  imfbrtunately  drawn  back,  through  your  want  of 
line.  In  my  return,  I  saw  several  comely  mermen,  aad 
beautiful  mermaids,  the  inhabitants  of  this  blisdul  realm, 
swiftly  descending  towards  it ;  but  they  seemed  fiigbtfc4 
at  my  appearance,  and  glided  at  a  distance  firom  me,  tt- 
king  me,  no  doubt,  for  some  monstrous  and  new-created 
species."—  Waldron,  ibidem. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  enlarge  this  introduction,  by 
quoting  a  variety  of  aumors,  concerning  the  supposed  ex- 
istence of  these  marine  people.    The  reader  may  censuit 
the  Telliamed  of  M.  Maillet,  who,  in  support  of  tiie  Nep- 
tunist's  system  of  geology,  has  collectra  a  variety  of  le- 
gends, respecting  mermen  and  mermaids,  p.  230,  eC  jefucn. 
Mucli  information  may  also  be  derived  from  Pontoppi- 
dan's  Natural  Hitlory  of  Norway,  who  &ils  not  to  peo- 
ple her  seas  with  this  amphibious  race.*    An  older  au- 
tliority  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Kongs  iln/gg-no,  or  Royal 
Mirror,  written,  as  its  believed,  about  1170.    The  mer- 
men, there  mentioned,  are  termed  luifslremhur  (sea- 
giants,)  and  are  said  to  have  the  upper  parts  rosembling 
the  human  race ;  but  tlie  author,  with  becoming  diffidence, 
declines  to  state  positively,  whether  they  arc  equipped 
witli  a  dolphin's  tail.    The  female  monster  is  called  mar- 
gyga  (sea.giantess),  and  is  averred,  certainly,  to  dre^  a 
fish's  train.    She  appears,  generally,  in  the  act  oi  devour- 
ing fish,  which  she  has  caught.    According  to  the  appa. 
rent  voracity  of  her  appetite,  the  saibrs  pretended  ta 


*  I  believe  something  to  the  same  purpose  maj  be  fband 
in  the  school  editions  of  Guthrie's  Geogmphieal  Ormwn- 
mer,  a  work,  which,  though,  in  general,  as  sober  and  doll 
as  could  be  desired  by  the  gravest  preceptor,  beoG«nes  of 
a  sudden  uncommonly  lively,  upon  the  subject  of  the  scma 
of  Norway,  the  author  havm^  thought  meet  to  «dopt  the 
right  reverend  EIrick  Pontoppidan's  account  of 
sco^snakcs,  and  krakens.  , 
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guess  what  cbanoe  they  had  of  saving  their  Uvea  in  the 
lcinpest«»  which  always  followed  her  appearance^ — Spe* 
culam  He^le^  1768,  p.  1G6. 

Mermaids  were  sometimes  rappoaed  to  be  poaseased  of 
sopematnral  powers.  Reseoius,  in  his  life  of  Frederick 
Ik  gfivea  as  an  accoont  of  a  syren,  who  not  only  prophc 
ned  intiire  events,  hut,  as  mifht  have  been  expected  from 
the  element  in  which  she  dwelt,  preached  vchon^ntly 
agfiinst  the  sin  of  drmikonncss. 

The  mermaid  of  Corrivrekin  possessed  the  power  of 
occasioQany  resigning  her  scaly  train,  and  the  Coltic  tra- 
dition bears,  that,  when,  from  choice  or  necessity,  she 
was  irtvestcd  vnih  that  appendage,  her  manners  were 
more  stem  and  savage  tlian  when  her  ibrm  was  entirely 
human.  Of  oonrse,  she  warned  her  lover  not  to  come 
into  her  presence,  when  she  was  thos  transformed.  This 
belief  u  alluded  to  in  the  following  ballad. 

THE  MERMAID. 

On  Jurats  heath  how  awoetly  swell 

The  murmurs  of  the  mountain  bee. 
How  sodly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 

Of  Jar&*s  shoce,  its  parent  sea ! 

But  Miter,  floating  o'er  the  deep, 
Tlic  mcrmaid^s  sweet  sca-foothing  lay. 

That  charmed  the  dancing  waves  lo  sleep, 
Before  the  bark  of  Colonsay. 

Alofl  the  purpk  pennons  wave. 
As  porting  gay  from  Crinan's  shore. 

From  Morven's  wars,  the  seamen  brave 
Their  galianl  chieftain  homeward  bore. 

In  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  brave  Marphail 
eiitt  \damcd  the  lingering  bark's  delay ; 

For  her  be  chid  the  flawing  sail. 
The  lovely  maid  of  Ooloosay. 

"And  raise,"  he  cried,  "the  song  of  love. 
The  maiden  song  with  tearful  smile, 

When  6ntj  o*er  Jura's  bills  to  rove. 
We  left  a^  the  lonely  isle ! 

'When  on  this  ria^of  ruby  red 

Shall  die,'  she  said,  *  the  erimaon  hue, 

ICaow  that  thy  fiivoorite  &ir  is  dead. 
Or  proves  to  thee  and  love  untrue."* 

Now,  lightly  poised,  the  rising  oar 

Disperses  vride  the  foamy  spray. 
And,  echoing  &r  o'er  Crinan's  shore. 

Resounds  the  song  o£  Colonsay. 

**  Softlv  blow,  tbou  western  breeze, 

SoAly  rustle  through  the  sail. 
Soothe  to  rest  the  furrowy  seas. 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale ! 

*  Where  the  wave  is  tinged  witli  red. 

And  the  mmet  aea-leaves  grow. 
Mariners,  with  fHndent  dread. 

Shun  the  shelving  reefs  below. 

**  As  you  pass  through  Jura's  sound. 
Bend  your  coarse  by  Scarba's  shore, 

Shon,  O  shun,  the  gulf  profound. 
Where  Corrrvrekin's  surges  roar ! 

"  If^  from  that  unbottomed  deep, 

With  wrinkled  form  and  writhed  train. 

O'er  the  lergo  of  Scarba's  steep. 
The  sea-anake  heave  his  snowy  mane,* 


*  "They,  who,  in  works  of  navigation,  on  the  coast  of 
Nofway,  employ  themselves  in  Ashing  or  merchandise, 
do  all  agree  in  this  strange  story,  that  there  is  a  serpent 
there,  vvnich  is  of  a  vast  magnitude,  namely  two  hundred 
feet  kng,  and  inocoover  twenty  feet  thick ;  and  is  wont 
taUve  m  rocks  and  caves,  towards  the  sea-coast  about 
Berfa;  which  will  go  alone  ^om  his  holes,  in  a  clear  night 
in  somacr,  artd  devours  calves,  lambs  and  hogs ;  or  else 
he  foes  into  the  sea  to  feed  on  polypus,  locusts,  and  all 
aofte  o(  sea^erabs.    He  hath  commonly  hair  hanging 
from  hisnu^  a  cubit  long,  and  sharp  scales,  an<i  is  black, 
and  he  hath  flaming  shining  eyes.    This  snake  disqui- 
ets the  skippers,  and  he  puts  up  his  head  on  high,  like  a 
pifiar,  and  catdiotli  away  men,  and  ho  devours  them ;  and 
thm  hapnetb  not  bfit  it  signifies  some  wonderful  change 
of  the  kingdom  near  at  hand ;  namely  that  the  princes 
chaU  die,  or  be  banished ;  or  some  tumuHuous  wars  shall 
preaenthe  fiittaw.** — Olaui  Magnus^  London,  1558,  ren- 
dered  into  English  b/M.  S.    Much  more  of  the  sea-snake 
maj  be  learned  firom  tiie  credible  witnesses  cited  by  Pon- 
toppidan,  who  saw  it  raise  itself  fitim  the  sea,  twice  as 
h^  as  the  mast  of  their  vesad.    The  tradition  probably 
ortgiuatcs  in  the  immense  snako  of  the  Eklda,  whose  folds 
were  supposed  to  girdle  the  oarth. 


**  Unworp,  unwind  his  ooxy  coils. 

Sea-green  sisters  of  the  main. 
And  in  the  gulf,  where  ocean  boils, 

The  unwieldly  wallowing  monster  chain* 

••  Soflly  blow,  thou  western  breeze, 

SofUy  rustle  through  the  svl, 
Sootltc  to  rest  the  fhrrowed  seas. 

Before  my  love,  sweet  western  gale  !** 

Thus,  all  to  soothe  the  chieflain's  woe. 
Far  from  the  maid  he  loved  so  dear. 

The  song  arose,  so  soft  and  slow. 
He  seemed  her  parting  aigh  ta  hear* 

The  lonely  deck  he  paces  o'er, 

Ii.'paticnt  for  the  rising  day. 
And  still,  fVom  Crinan's  moonlight  shore. 

He  turns  his  eyes  lo  Colonsay. 

The  moonbeams  crisp  the  curling  surge. 
That  streaks  with  foam  the  ocean  green ; 

While  forward  still  the  rowers  urge 
Their  course,  a  female  form  was  seen. 

Tlie  sea-maid's  form,  of  pearly  light. 
Was  whiter  than  the  downy  spray. 

And  round  her  bosom,  heaving  bright. 
Her  glossy,  yellow  ringlets  play. 

Borne  on  a  foamy-crested  wave. 

She  reached  amain  the  bounding  prow^ 

Then,  clasping  &st  the  chieftain  bruve. 
She,  plunging,  sought  the  deep  below* 

Ah !  long  beside  thy  feigned  bier. 

The  monks  the  prayers  of  death  shall  day, 

And  long  for  diee,  the  fruitless  tear 
Shall  weep  tlio  maid  of  Colonsay ! 

Bat  downwards,  like  a  powerless  corse, 
llie  eddying  waves  the  chieftain  bear ; — 

He  only  heard  the  moaning  hoarse 
Of  waters,  murmuring  m  his  ear. 

The  murmurs  sink  by  slow  degrees ; 

No  more  the  surges  round  lum  rave ; 
Lulled  by  the  music  of  the  seas, 

"He  lies  within  a  coral  cave. 

In  dreamy  mood  reclines  he  long. 
Nor  dares  his  tranced  eyes  unclose. 

Till,  warbling  wild,  the  sea-maid's  song, 
Far  in  the  crystal  cavern,  rose ; 

Soft  as  that  harp's  unseen  control. 
In  morning  dreams  that  lovers  hear, 

^Vho60  strains  steal  sweetly  o'er  the  soul. 
But  never  reach  the  walung  ear. 

As  sunbeams,  through  the  tepid  air. 
When  clouds  dissolve  in  dews  unseen. 

Smile  on  the  flowers,  that  bloom  more  fair. 
And  field,  that  glow  with  livelier  green — 

So  melting  soft  the  music  fell; 

It  seemed  to  soothe  the  fluttering  spray — 
**  Say,  heardst  thou  not  these  wild  notes  swell  ? 

•'  All  1  'tis  the  song  of  Colonsay." 

Like  one  that  f^m  a  fearflil  dream 
Awakes,  the  morning  light  to  view, 

And  joys  to  see  the  purple  beam, 
Yet  fears  to  find  the  vision  true, 

He  heard  that  strain,  to  vrikUy  sweet. 

Which  bade  his  torpid  languor  fly ; 
He  feared  some  spell  had  bound  his  fbet. 

And  hardly  dared  his  limbs  to  try. 

f 
**  This  yellow  sand,  this  sparry  cave. 

Shall  bend  thy  souito  beauty's  sway  ; 
Con'st  thou  the  maiden  of  the  wave 

Compare  to  her  of  Colonsay  7" 

Roused  by  that  voice,  of  silver  sound. 
From  tlie  paved  floor  he  lightly  sprung, 

And,  glancing  wild  his  eyes  around, 
Wiierc  Uie  fair  nymph  her  tresses  wrung. 

No  form  he  saw.  of  mortal  mould ; 

It  shgne  like  ocean's  snowy  foam ; 
Her  ringlets  waved  in  living  gold. 

Her  mirror  crystal,  pearl  her  comb. 

Her  pearly  comb  the  syren  took. 
And  careless  bound  her  tresses  wild ; 

Still  o'er  the  mirror  stole  her  look. 
As  on  the- wondering  youth  she  smiled. 


Like  music  from  the  greenwood  tree, 
Again  she  raised  iSe  melting  lay ; 

— **  Fair  warrior,  wilt  thou  dwell  with  me. 
And  leavja  the  maid  of  Colonsay  7 

**  Fair  is  the  crystal  hall  for  me 
WitJi  rubies  and  with  emeralds  set, 

And  sweet  the  music  of  the  sea 
Shall  sing,  when  we  fi>r  love  are  met 

**  How  sweet  to  danoe,  with  gliding  feet. 
Along  the  level  tide  so  green. 

Responsive  to  the  cadence  swe^ 
That  breathes  along  the  moonlight 


**  And  soft  the  mqsic  of  the  main 
Rings  from  the  motley  tortoise-shell. 

While  moonbeams,  o'er  the  watery  plain. 
Seem  trembling  in  its  fitfiil  swell. 

**  How  sweet,  when  billows  heave  their  head. 
And  shake  their  snowy  crests  on  high. 

Serene  in  Ocean's  sapphire  bed^ 
Beneath  the  tumbling  surge,  f  o  lie ; 

**  To  tnux^  with  tranquil  step,  the  deep. 
Where  pearly  drops  of  frozen  dew 

In  concave  sh^ls,  unconscious,  sleep. 
Or  shine  with  lustre,  silvery  blue ! 

"  Then  shall  the  summer  sun,  from  far, 
Four  through  the  wave  a  softer  ray. 

While  diamonds,  in  our  bower  of  spar, 
At  eve  shall  shed  a  brighter  day. 

**  Nor  stormy  wind,  nor  wintry  gale. 
That  o'er  the  angry  ocean  sweep, 

ShaH  e'er  our  coral  groves  assail. 
Calm  in  the  bosom  of  M  deep. 

**  Through  the  green  meads  beneath  the  sea. 
Enamoured,  we  shall  fondly  stray*^ 

Then,  geotle  warrior,  dwell  with  me. 
And  leave  the  maid  of  Colonsay  !'* 

— **  Though  bright  thy  locks  of  ^^cring  gold. 

Fair  maiden  of  the  foamy  mam ! 
Thy.  life-blood  is  the  water  oold. 

While  mine  beats  high  in  every  vein. 

**  If  I,  beneath  thy  sparry  cave, 
Should  in  thy  snowy  arms  recline. 

Inconstant  as  the  restless  wave. 
My  heart  would  grow  as  odd  as  thine.** 

As  cygnet  down,  proud  sweUed  her  breast ; 

Her  eye  confbsscd  the  pearly  tear ; 
His  hand  she  to  her  bosom  prest — 

**  Is  there  no  heart  for  rapture  here  ? 

^  These  limbs,  sprung  fi'oni  the  lucid  sea. 
Does  no  warm  blood  their  currents  fill. 

No  heart-pulse  riot,  wild  and  firee. 
To  joy,  to  love's  delirious  thrill  7" 


**  Though  all  the  splendour  of  the 
Around  thy  fiiultless  beauty  shine. 

That  heart,  that  riots  wild  and  fieOf 
Can  hold  no  sympathy  with  mine. 

**  These  sparkling  eyes,  so  wild  and  gay. 
They  swim  not  in  the  light  of  love : 

The  bcauteotis  maid  of  Cohmsay, 
Her  eyes  are  milder  than  the  doye ! 

**  Even  now,  within  the  kmely  isle. 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears  for  me ; 

And  canst  thou  think  that  syren  smile 
Can  lure  my  soul  to  dwell  with  thee  7" 

An  ooxy  film  her  Hmbs  o'erspread ; 

Unfolds  in  length  her  scaly  train ; 
She  tossed,  m  proud  disdain,  her  head^ 

And  lashed,  with  webbed  fin,  the  main. 

**  Dwell  here,  alone  !**  the  mermaid  cried, 
**  And  view  for  off  the  sea-nymphs  play ; 

Thy  prison- wall,  the  azure  tide. 
Shall  bar  thy  steps  from  Colonsay. 

**  Whene'er,  like  ocean*s  scaly  brpod, 
I  cleave,  with  rapid  fin,  the  wave, 

F^r  fVom  the  daughter  of  the  flood, 
Conceal  thee  in  this  coral  cave. 

**'  I  feel  my  former  soul  return ; 

It  kindles  at  thy  cold  disdain : 
And  has  a  mortal  dared  to  spurn 

A  daughter  of  the  foamy  nuun  t** 
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She  fled ;  around  the  orytftal  cave 
The  rolUnff  waves  resume  their  road. 

On  the  hroad  portal  idly  rave, 
But  enter  not  the  nymph's  abode. 

And  many  a  weary  nig:ht  went  by, 

As  in  tlie  lonely  cave  he  lay, 
And  many  a  sun  rolled  through  tin  sky. 

And  poured  its  beams,  on  C^lonsay ; 

And  o(it  bepeath  the  silver  moon, 
He  heard  aiar  the  mermaid  sing. 

And  oft,  to  many  a  melting  tune, 
Tb^  shell-formed  lyres  of  ocean  ring ; 

And,  when  the  moon  went  down  the  sky, 
Still  rose,  in  dreams,  his  native  plain. 

And  9ft  he  thought  his  love  was  by. 
And  charmed  iiim  with  some  tender  strain ; 

Apd,  heart<«iok,  oft  he  waked  to  weep, 
When  ceased  that  voice  of  silver  sound, 

Aud  thought  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep. 
That  walled  his  crystal  cavern  round. 

Bi^t  still  the  ring,  of  ruby  red. 

Retained  its  vivid  crimson  hue. 
And  each  despairing  accent  fled. 

To  find  his  gentle  love  so  true. 

When  seven  long  lonely  months  were  gone. 
The  mermaid  to  his  cavern  came, 

No  more  misshapen  fVom  the  sone, 
But  like  a  maid  of  mortal  flrame. 

^  ^J^^^  ^  "'^  ^^  '^^  ^^' 
T%at  on  thy  finger  gunces  gay. 

And  thoii  shalt  hear  the  mermaid  sing 

The  song,  thou  lovest,  of  Colonsay.** 

^  This  ruby  ring,  of  crfmson  grain. 

Shall  on  thy  finger  Hitter  gay, 
}f  thou  wilt  bear  me  uirough  the  main. 

Again  to  visit  Colonsay.** 

^  Except  thou  quit  thy  former  love. 
Content  to  dwell,  for  ay,  with  me, 

Thy  scorn  my  finny  flrame  might  move 
To  tear  thy  limbs  amid  the  sea.*' 
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**  Then  bear  me  swift  along  the  main. 

The  lonely  isle  again  to  see. 
And,  when  I  here  return  again, 

I  plight  my  Mth  to  dw^l  with  thee.** 

An  oozy  film  her  limbs  o*erspread. 

While  slow  unfolds  her  scaly  train. 
With  gluey  fimgs  her  bonds  were  clad, 

She  lashed  with  webbed  fin  the  main. 

'    He  grasps  the  mcrmaid*s  scaly  sides, 
J^  with  broad  fin,  she  oars  her  way ; 
Beneath  the  silent  moon  she  glides. 
That  sweetly  sleeps  on  Colonsay, 

Proud  swells  her  heart !  she  deems  at  last. 

To  lure  him  with  her  silver  tongue, 
And  as  the  shelving  rocks  sh^  past. 

She  raised  her  voice,  and  sweetly  sung. 

In  softer,  sweeter  strains  she  sung, 
Slow  gliding  o*er  the  moonlight  bay. 

When  li^ht  to  land  the  chiefUin  sprung. 
To  hail  the  maid  of  Colonsay. 

O  sad  the  mermaid*s  gay  notes  fell. 

And  sadly  sink,  remote  at  sea ! 
So  sadly  mourns  the  writhed  shell 

Of  J ura*s  shore,  its  parent  sea. 

And  ever  as  the  year  returns. 
The  charm-bound  sailors  know  the  day; 

For  sadly  still  the  mermaid  mourns 
The  lov^y  dnef  of  Coloosay, 

ON  BXniW  4N  C40UE  PmOHKD  ON  TmC  TOMBSTONE  OF  AKIS- 

TOMCNCS. 

**  Majestic  bird !  so  proud  and  fierce^ 

Why  towei^stthou  o*er  that  warrior's  hearse  ?♦•«- 

^  I  tell  each  godlike  earthly  king, 
Far  as  o^r  mrda  of  every  wing. 
Supreme  the  lordly  eagle  saits. 
Great  Aristoraenes  prevails, 

^  Let  timid  doves,  witjr  plaintive  cry. 
Coo  o'er  the  graves  where  cowards  lie ; 
*Ti8  o'er  the  dauntless  hero's  breast 
Tb«  kingly  eagle  loves  to  rest." 


As  good  poetry  is  a  rarity  of  late,  a  few  more  speci- 
mens of  the  talent  of  Dr.  Xieyden  are  inserted ;  the  Ode 
to  an  Indian  Crold  Coin  is  probably  better  known  than 
most  of  his  productions,  but  is  not  on  that  account  less 
worthy  of  preservation. 

ODE  TO  AN  INDIAN  GOLD  COIN. 
Wnlten  in  Ch4rie&l,  JUaiabar. 

Slave  of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine ! 

What  vanity  has  brought  thee  here  7 
How  can  I  love  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  so  dear  ? — 

The  tent-ropes  flapping  lone  I  hear 
For  twilight-converse,  arm  m  arm;  ^ 

The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  <hi  mine  ear. 
When  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 

By  Ch^ric&l's  dark  wandering  streams,^ 

Where  cane-tufls  shadow  all  the  wild. 
Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams 

Of  Teviot  k>v'd  while  still  a  chUd, 

Of  castled  rocks  stupendous  pil'd 
By  Esk  or  Eden's  classic  wave, 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendships  smil'd, 
Uncurs'd  by  thee,  vile  yeUow  slave ! 

Fade,  day-dreams  sweet,  firom  memory  fade ! — 

The  perish'd  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  play'd. 

Revives  no  more  in  afler-time. 

Far  fW>m  my  sacred  natal  dime, 
I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ; 

The  daring  thoughts  that  soar'd  sublime 
Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  wave. 

Slave  of  the  mine !  thy  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-nre  drear^ — 
A  geniie  vision  comes  by  night  ' 

My  lonely  widow 'd  heart  td  cheer ; 

Her  eyes  arc  dim  with  many  a  tear. 
That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine  : 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear ! — 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  lov'd  me  true ! 
I  cross'd  the  tedious  ocean.wave. 

To  roam  in  climes  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chill  on  my  wither'd  heart : — ^the  ^^ve 

Dork  and  untimely  met  my  view — 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave ! 

Ha !  com'st  thou  now  so  late  to  mock 

A  wanderer's  banish'd  heart  forlorn. 
Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 

Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death  has  borne? 

From  love,  from  friendship,  country,  torn. 
To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey. 

Vile  slave,  thy  ydlow  dross  1  scorn ! 
€ro  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  clay ! 

MACGREGOR. 
Written  in  Olenorehy^  near  the  uene  of  the  ma^Mcre  0/ 

the  Maegregore, 

In  the  vale  of  Gknorchy  the  night-breeze  was  sighing 
O'er  the  tombs  where  the  ancient  Macgregftrs  are  lying : 
Green  are  tlieir  graves  by  their  soft  murmuring  river, 
But  the  name  of  Macgregor  has  perish'd  for  ever. — 
On  a  red  stream  of  lightffrom  hisgray  mountains  glancing. 
The  form  of  a  spirit  seem'd  sternly  advancing; 
Slow  o'er  the  heath  of  the  dead  was  its  motion. 
As  the  shadow  of  mist  o'er  the  foam  of  the  ocean ; 
Like  the  sound  of  a  stream  thro*  tlie  still  evening  dying. 
^  Stranger,  who  tread'st  whese  Macgregor  is  Ijring ! 
Dar'st  Uiou  to  walk  unappall'd  and  firm-hearted 
Midst  the  shadowy  steps  of  the  mighW  departed  ? 
See,  round  thee  the  cairns  of  the  dead  are  disclosing 
The  shades  that  have  k>ng  been  in  silence  reposing ! 
Through  their  form  dimly  twinkles  the  moon-beam  de- 
scending. 
As  their  red  eye  of  wrath  on  a  stranger  are  bending. 
Our  gray  stones  of  fame  though  the  heath-blossoms  cover. 
Round  the  hills  of  our  battles  our  spirits  still  hover ; 
But  dark  arc  oiir  forms  by  our  blue  native  Ibuntains, 
For  we  ne'er  see  the  streams  running  red  from  the 

>nountains. 
Our  fame  fades  away  like  the  foam  of  the  river. 
That  shines  in  the  sun  ere  it  vanish  for  ever; 
And  no  maid  hangs  in  tears  of  regret  o'er  the  story, 
When  the  minstrel  relates  the  dacBne  of  our  glory. 


The  hunter  of  red  deer  now  ceases  to  number 

The  lonely  gray  stones  on  the  fields  of  our  dumber. 

Fly,  stranger,  and  let  not  thine  eye  be  reverted ! 

Ah !  why  should'st  thou  see  that  our  iuoc  is  departed?" 

A  LOVE  TALE. 

A  PRAOlf KNT. 

The  glance  of  my  love  is  mild  and  &ir 

Whene'er  she  looks  on  me ; 
As  the  silver  beams,  in  the  midnight  air. 
Of  the  gentle  moon ;  and  her  ydlow  hair 

On  the  gale  floats  wild  and  free. 

Her  yellow  locks  flow  o'er  her  back. 

And  round  her  forehead jtwine; 
I  would  not  give  the  tresses  that  dock 
The  blue  lines  of  her  snowy  neck, 

For  the  richest  Indian  mine. 

Her  gentle  face  is  of  lily  hue ; 

But  whene'er  her  eyes  meet  mine. 
The  mantling  blush  on  her  cheek  you  view 
Is  like  the  rose-bud  wet  with  dew. 

When  the  morning  sun-beams  shine. 

**  Why  heaves  your  breast  with  the  smother'd  sigh? 

My  dear  love,  tell  me  true ! 
Why  does  your  colour  come  and  fly. 
And  why,  oh !  why  is  the  tear  in  your  eyeT 

I  ne'er  lov'd  maid  but  you. 

**  True  I  must  leave  Zeania's  dome. 

And  wander  o'er  ocean-sea; 
But  yet,  though  far  my  footsteps  roam. 
My  soul  shall  linger  round  thy  home, 

I'll  love  thee  tiiough  thou  love  not  me.** 

She  dried  the  tear  with  her  yellow  hair. 

And  rais'd  her  watery  eye. 
Like  the  sun  with  radiance  soft  and  fair. 
That  gleams  thro'  the  moist  and  showery  air 

When  the  white  clouds  fleck  the  sky. 

She  rab'd  her  eye  with  a  feeUe  smfle. 

That  through  the  tear-drops  shone ! 
Her  look  might  the  hardest  heart  beguile,^ 
She  sigh'd,  as  she  press'd  my  hand  the  while, 
**  Alas !  my  brother  John. 

^  Ah  me  !  I  lov'd.  my  brother  well 

7H11  he  went  o'er  the  sea ; — 
And  none  till  now  could  ever  tell 
If  joy  or  woe  to  the  youth  befel ; 

But  he  will  not  return  to  me.** 

*  •  »  *  • 

TO  CAMOENS. 

niOll  THK  VORTDOCKSK  OF  DK  MAT08. 

80*  com  o  grande  e  Immoital  C]aro«te«,  ttc 

Camoena,  o'er  thy  bright  immortal  lays, 
Of  mournful  elegy  or  lyric  song, 
How  fleetly  glide  the  rapid  hours  along-! 

Igive  to  thee  my  nights,  to  thee  my  days. 

The  harms  of  fortune  and  the  woes  of  love. 
The  changes  of  thy  destiny  severe, 
I  mark  \vith  sadly  sympathetic  trar, 

And  can  but  sigh  for  what  was  thine  to  prove. 

For  thee,  mine  eyes  with  bursting  tears  o'erflow, 
Majestic  poet !  whose  undaunted  soul 
Brav'd  the  ill-omen'd  stars  of  either  pole. 

And  found  in  other  climes  but  change  of  woe. 

What  bard  of  fickle  fortune  dare  complain. 

Who  knows  thy  fiite,  and  high  immortal  strahi  f 

TO  THE  COURIER  DOVE. 

FROM  THC  ARABIC. 

Fair  traveller  of  the  pathless  air. 
To  Zera's  bowers  these  accents  bear. 
Hid  in  the  shade  of  palmy  groves. 
And  tell  her  where  her  wanderer  roves ! 
But  spread,  O  spread  your  pinion  blue. 
To  guard  my  lines  fixun  rain  and  dew : 
And  when  my  charming  fair  you  see, 
A  thousand  kisses  bear  Srom  mo. 
And  softly  murmur  in  her  ear 
How  much  I  wish  that  I  were  near ! 

EPITAPH. 

FROM  THK  UkTIN. 

Once  in  the  keen  pursuit  of  &me 

I,  school-boy-like,  pursued  a  bubble :, 

But  Death,  tiefiire  I  gain'd  a  name. 

Slept  in  and  say'd  a  world  of  trouble. 


/ 


*  i  • 
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THIKD  TOUJMS  OP  THE  UUlAmT  OW    llOMANCE, 
SDITKD  IT  LUTCH  UTCHnC 


Tbe  plan  of  the  **  Library  of  Romanee,**  publiBbed  in 
ffff^Aw^  simI  edited  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  has  an  object  si- 
n>il«T  to  our  own — the  diaeemination  of  polite  literature 
at  a  cheapw  rate  than  nsaal.  Instead  of  three  vdomes, 
to  which  works  of  fiction  have  heretofore  been  extended, 
Mr.Rttehie  confines  each  avthor  to  one,  which  is  sold  at 
aboat  one  fourth  of  the  usual  price ;  and  we  fhmish  the 
same  matter  at  about  one  eighth  of  even  his  very  reduced 
LpfKiff«^  rate.  The  first  of  his  series  contained  **The 
Ghost  Hunter  and  his  Family,"  which,  though  evincing 
coosiderahle  talent,  as  a  whole  is  incongruous  and  extra- 
Tagant.  The  leoond  number  contains  the  story  of 
^'Schinderbannes,  the  Robber  ci  the  Rhine,*'  of  which 
we  published  a  riioK  sketeh  in  the  •'Lives  of  Banditti** 
The  work  now  poUished  ooBsdtates  the  third  volume  of 
the  Libraiy  of  Romance,  and  is  the  only  one  received 
which  we  have  deemed  worthy  of  republication.  We 
consider  Wahham  to  pooscw  daims  to  attention;  the 
character  of  Murdoch  Macara,  the  Scotsman,  is  fi>rcibly 
ikeAched  and  m  bold  relief;  while  the  numerous  inci- 
dents of  tbe  novel  are  natural,  and  highly  interesting. 
Tbe  anthor,  though  now  anooymoas,  cannot  probably 
eontiniie  long  unknown ;  and  though  he  may  not  be  pro- 


pass  either  for  an  antique  pleasureJiouse,  a  smaller  cas- 
tle, a  watch  tower,  or  a  species  of  landmark  or  observa- 
tory, according  to  the  wish  and  fancy  of  the  enquirer. 
This  last  was  ^lled  the  Pilot's  Mark,  and  stood  near  the 
neck  of  a  small  peninsula,  running  intp  the  sea,  and  be. 
neath  a  sloping  bare  sort  of  headland,  which  rose  black 
and  craggy  nearly  behind,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Hail 
Hill,  probably  from  its  cold  seaward  aspect  and  appear- 
anoe.  By  the  side  of  the  little  peninsula  and  the  tower, 
and  between  these  and  the  castle,  was  a  small '  nook  of 
the  sea,  of  a  tolerable  depth  of  water,  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Pirate's  Creek ;  but  so  ignorant  and  in- 
curious  were  the  country  people,  that  not  a  soul  could 
tell  how  or  whence  these  names  originated. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this  deserted  and  unculti- 
vated neighbourhood,  which  was  seven  miles  distant  from 
any  thing  like  a  village,  was  at  the  time  little  firequentod 
by  stranfcrs,  and  no  nivourite  residence  even  of  its  own 
lords  in  rormer  times,  so  lone  as  they  had  more  desiraUe 
estates  elsewhere,  and  could  keep  a  house  in  London. 
Still  less,  if  possible,  were  its  peculiar  advantages  and 
comfivts  perceptible  to  the  common  f^taib  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  modem  mansion  situated  within  eye-shot  and 
almost  at  a  stone's  throw  from  the  castle^ — whose  white 
surface,  neatly  shaven  lawn,  and  closed  windows,  seemed 
to  be  placed  within  view  of  the  latter  noble  fabric,  almost 
in  tbe  very  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  formed  one  of 
those  hanh  contrasts  that  too  often  mar,  not  only  the 
general  efiect,  but  tlie  peculiar  romance  of  a  scene  like 
this. 

In  the  solitary  retirement  of  the  castle  the  Dowager 
Lady  Amwood  had  resided,  forgotten  by  the  world,  in 
quiet  and  meditative  seclusion,  ever  since  the  death,  at 
an  early  age,  of  the  late  lord.  Indeed,  scarcely  a  car- 
riage, by  any  chance  or  upon  any  occasicm,  entered  the 
dd  neglected  gate,  except  that  of  the  physician :  notev^i 


nonnced  a  Walter  Scott,  j^  the  talents,  cultivation  of|  a  horseman  halted  at  the  threshold,  except  the  post-boy 
mind,  and  knowledge  of  tbe  human  heart,  displayed  even 
in  this  single  vofamie,  enti^  him  to  a  high  niche  in  the 
litetrarf  taoipie. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Amwood  Castle  in shire,  the  only  remaining  resi- 
dence of  tbe  barons  of  that  name,  who  once  were  mighty 
men  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  a  much  more  sightly 
laasB  than  structures  of  so  ancient  a  date  commonly  are. 
Ha-ving  been  strongly  built  at  first,  partly  from  the  whim 
and  vaxtly  from  the  poverty  of  its  owners,  little  money 
had  been  wasted  in  patching  and  disfi^^ne  it  with 'sub- 
sidiniy  buildings ;  and,  excepting  a  wing  of  light  gothic, 
only  the  height  of  one  story,  which  contained  two  or 
three  handsome  rooms,  the  oJd  castle  still  stood  in  all 
ita   beavy  Sliength,  and    frowned  in  its  ori^ol  feu- 
dal ^loQin,  as   Uie    roost   prominent  object  m  the  ir- 
regwar  landscape  over  which  it  presided.     Every  one 
on  his  approach  admired  the  reUef  which  the  elegant 
idditiiin  wlueh  we  have  mentioned  gave  to  the  venerable 
sUeneth  of  tbe  huge  dark  pile,  and  all  were  disposed  to 
oompSnent  the  taste  of  the  departed  lord,  under  whose 
iia|jeri»lendftice  it  had  been  raised.    But  in  truth  the 
praise  was  leas  due  to  my  lord  of  the  time,  who  was  lit^ 
tie  more  than  a  mere  man  of  war,  like  his  ancestors,  than 
to  tiie  diance  of  his  stumbling  upon  a  tasteful  architect, 
rbov  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  toll  tower  at  the  back 
iiigie«  which  was  raised  in  a  peculiar  taste,  and  was  now 
kiMsm  by  the  name  of  the  Lark's  Tower,  as  well  as  with 
the  picturcsQue  appearance  of  a  building  and  grounds  too 
iBQch  out  ot  the  way  of  common  gazera  to  he  observed, 
nggested  to  the  owner  the  idea  of  the  terrace,  for  the 
eieeiion  of  which,  if  tradition  can  be  believed,  he  never 
wasfidly  paid. 

Among  tbe  undulating  grounds,  neglected  masses  of 
cikd  trees  and  straggling  brushwood,  which  covered  the 
dopCB  towards  the  sea  that  washed  the  shore,  scarcely  a 
nne  <fistant  from  the  castle,  and  nearly  in  its  fiont, 
there  sdU  stood  various  remains  of  old  buildings — ^low 
thick  wils,  with  vaults  and  caves,  and  strangely  shaped 
Biooads— of  which  nobody  could  give  any  account,  ex- 
cqit  that  they  had  remained  there  a  stumbling  block  to 
tByscrtofoomibrtable  hunting,  and  a  refuge  for  gyp* 
neo,  nmigglers,  and  travelling  thieves,  firom  time  imine- 
iBoriat,  1^  made  no  sort  of  scruple  of  dislodging  the 
Wgers  and  rabbits  from  such  comfortable  quarters, 
vfaraevte  it  answered  their  purpose  to  appropriate  them 
ia  the  time  to  themselves.  Among  these,  was  an 
aaaeat  obkng  vault,  connected  with  a  dilapidated  cha- 
pel, wherein  lay  interred  the  lords  of  Amwood,  even  from 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  a  tall  strange  looking 
^siUiQg,  standing  in  an  exposed  situation,  which  might 


with  an  occasional  letter  from  her  beloved  and  only  son, 
on  his  travels  abroad ;  or  perhaps  tbe  vicar  on  his  carefiil 
pony,  to  pay  his  distant  visit  and  eat  his  sober  dinner, 
well  seasoned  with  moral  reflections  and  religious  dis- 
course, upon  the  vanity  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  the 
liability  of  riches  to  make  to  themselves  wings  and  flee 
away. 

The  Lady  Amwood  was,  however,  surprised  one  day 
by  tbe  unaccustomed  presence  of  the  post-boy  just  men- 
tioned, fraught  with  a  letter,  in  whose  direction  she  in- 
stantly recognised  the  hand- writing  of  her  son.  Breaking 
it  open,  with  all  a  mother's  anxious  impatience,  slie  hastily 
read  the  following:— 

•*  My  very  dear  mother — ^I  presume,  that  before  this 
reaches  you,  you  will  have  heard  from  the  mouth  of  my 
late  tutor,  Mr.  Johnston,  that  a  difference  between  us,  of 
a  serious  nature,  the  particulara  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  now  to  detail,  caused  his  dismissal  a  short  time 
since.  It  i^  not  expedient  that  I  should  at  present  enter 
upon  a  defence  of  charges  which  perhaps  he  bos  not 
even  preferred  to  you.  I  hod  hoped  to  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  the  company  of  my  friend,  Sir 
Eustace  Walfbrd,  to  the  castle,  whose  testimony  would 
at  once  have  removed  any  doubt  or  anxiety  that  Mr. 
Johnston's  representations  may  have  occasioned,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  presence  would  have  afforded  a  relief 
to  the  monotony  of  the  scene  at  Amwood.  He  is,  hew- 
ever,  unavoidably  detained  by  particular  business  at 
Paris.  You  may  expect  to  see  me  on  the  day  after  the 
receipt  of  this  letter.  Believe  me,  my  very  dear  madam, 
your  ever  affectionate  son, 

AaifwooD.'* 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  the  effect  of  these  few 
lines  from  her  son,  upon  the  mind  of  Arnwood*B  sad  and 
anxious  mother ;  or  the  weight  that  the  letter  remdved 
from  her  spirits,  and  tbe  satia&ction  and  pleasure  it 
gave,  notwithstanding  tbe  misrepresentations  of  the 
quondam  tutor,  Mr.  Johnston,  who  had  waited  upon  her 
on  his  return  from  Paris,  but  who  had  now  lefl  the  pro- 
tection of  the  castle  for  ever. 

When,  however,  the  news  descended  to  the  house- 
keeper*s  room  on  the  fi>llowing  morning,  fi^m  my  lady*s 
own  mouth,  that  the  young  Lord  Amwood  was  abso- 
lutely expected  home  that  very  day-r-never  was  there  in 
any  quarter  such  a  consternation  of  surprise  and  import- 
ant  preparation.  Mr.  Mollisont  the  generalissimo  of 
butlers,  was  in  a  perfect  panic,  at  the  fifly  hundred 
things  that  devolved  upon  him  instantly  ^  to  be,  to  do, 
and  to  suffer,*'  on  such  an  extraordinary  occasion,  and  ran 
about  everywhere,  doin^  nothing  from  not  knowing  what 
to  do  first-grabbing  h|s  bonds,  and  giving  all  sorts  of 
contradictory  orders,  and  wondering  above  all  things 
that  my  lady,  who  must  have  known  what  was  to  hap- 


pen en  the  day  before,  should  have  had  the  cruelty  to 
Keep  up  the  news  for  a  whole  day,  and  then  let  them  out 
upon  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  without  giving  him  one 
mght  to  think  of  all  that  was  to  be  done. 

The  first  thing  he  could  muster  presence  of  mind 
sufficient  to  efiect,  was  to  mount  up  into  one  of  the  ne- 
glectcd  chambers,  and  fetch  forth  an  old  moth-eaten  flag, 
which  it  hod  been  the  immemorial  custom  at  Amwood  to 
hoist  upon  days  of  emergency.,  as  be  said ;  meaning  days 
when  any  paiticnlar  event  took  place  at  the  castle,  at 
which  all  were  expected  to  reioioe.  But  so  few  occa- 
sions of  rejoicinff  ef  any  sort  had  of  late  taken  place  in 
thb  lonely  building,  that  the  flag  was  all  but  gone,  being 
as  thin  and  frail  as  a  cobweb.  However,  up  it  must  go,  and 
a  perplexing  piece  of  business  the  rearing  of  it  was  to  tbe 
honest  major-domo,  particularly  from  the  flurry  of  his 
mind  consequent  upon  this  great  event  The  old  tapes- 
try  in  the  gloomy  room  above,  which  in  ancient  times 
had  been  called  ihe  banqueting  room,  was  to  be  shaken 
out  and  set  in  order ;  the  hangings  in  the  green  drawing, 
room,  which  had  been  put  up  at  the  late  lord's  marriage, 
were  to  be  unshrouded ;  the  few  remaining  servants  to  bo 
marshalled  out  in  as  much  state  as  smul  numben  and 
other  deficiencies  would  admit  of;  and  a  man  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  Lark's  Tower,  under  the  ragged  flag,  to 
keep  a  look  out,  and  to  give  a  signal  to  crooked  Robert 
and  his  old  wife,  who  dwelt  at  the  porter's  lodge ;  and,  if 
time  would  permit,  the  whole  country  round  was  to  be 
raised  to  welcome  the  young  heir  home  to  his  castle  of 
Amwood ;  above  all  a  f^te  was  to  be  gotten  up  to  please 
the  domestics.  As  for  Mrs.  Goodyear  the  housekeeper, 
she  was  no  less  distracted  with  business  and  preparation ; 
she  broke  two  antique  china  dishes  with  her  own  hands 
in  the  ardour  of  scolding  the  housemaids,  and  scalded 
her  fore-fingd  in  the  most  painfiil  manner,  b^  dipping  it 
into  a  pot  to  make  good  her  assertion  that  its  contents 
did  fwl  heal. 

At  length,  the  numerous  af^dn  below  stain  were  got 
into  some  sort  of  order.  Mra.  Goodyear  in  gown  and 
cap,  with  as  much  comfort  as  her  scalded  finger  would 
admit  o^  and  having  her  little  gold  watch  hanging  by  her 
side,  with  her  usual  complacency  crossed  her  bands 
before  her,  and  looked  out  down  the  long  avenue  for 
the  oomiag  of  my  lord. 

But  the  only  person  in  view  was  Mark  Forward,  the 
footman,  and  man  of  all-work,  who  had  early  been  des- 
patched with  an  invitation  to  Lady's  Arnwood's  favour- 
ite, the  rector,  requesting  his  company  to  dinner  to  meet 
the  young  heir ;  he  being  the  only  gentleman,  within 
twenty  miles,  whom  my  lady  would  condescend  to  in- 
vite as  a  relief  to  the  solitude  of  her  days,  and  to  bear 
witness  to  the  fallen  fi>rtunes  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Amwood. 

^  Any  traveDere  to  be  seen  on  the  road  as  you  came, 
Mr.  Mark  ?**  said  the  housekeeper,  looking  out. 

**  Travellers,  ma'am,  on  any  rood  hereabouts?  Dont 
mention  such  a  thing,  ma'am,  if  you  please,  only  to  make 
one's  mouth  water." 

"Then  there  's  no  appearance  of  my  lord  yet,  nor  of 
any  strangers  whatever,  Mark  ?" 

**  Nothmg  o'  th'  sort,  ma'am.  Travellere  indeed !  any 
where  within  ten  miles  of  this  black  old  castle— one 
might  as  well  expect  to  see  a  bonfire  on  Hail  Hill,  over 
beyond,  or  a  mermaid  singing  ballads  in  the  Pirate's 
Creek,  as  a  traveller  here  of  a  whole  winter.  Not  so 
much  as  a  tinker  or  a  pedlar  to  enliven  us  this  month 
past,  and  even  old  Alic  the  fiddler  has  deserted  us.  Not 
so  much  as  a  custom-house  ofllcer  or  exciseman  ever 
passes;  nor  even  a  smuggler  comes  near  the  creek  now 
— neither  man  nor  maiden  whatsomever,  and  a  whole, 
some  young  fellow  like  me,  wasting  my  precious  youth 
in  an  old  castle  among  the  rocks.  By  gad,  ma'am, 
youll  get  out  of  bed  some  morning  and  find  me  hanging 
on  the  Dough  of  one  of  the  trees  in  the  wood,  like  another 
Absalom." 

**  And  as  for  me,  Mr.  Mark,**  said  the  housekeeper, 
surveying  herself,  **  I  may  deck  myself^  and  dress  my- 
selft  and  I-  may  wear  my  clothes,  and  my  trinkets,  and 
what  signifies  how  well  a  woman  looks,  when  there's  no 
one  to  see  her  ?" 

**  Well,  I  can't  stop  here,  ma'am,  in  this  sort  o'  lamen- 
tation. But  what,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  that  dan- 
gling at  the  top  o'  ihejlagttaff  in  the  turret  there  7" 

**  It  is  the  flag,  no  (ioubt,  that  Mr.  MoUison  hoisted  for 
my  lord.'* 

"Flag,  ma'ani,  ho !  ho!  and  he  not  come  home  yet, 
supposing  it  toere  a  flag.  But  it's  more  like  one  of  the 
brooms  that  the  skipper^  in  the  bay  put  up  at  the  mast- 
head  when  their  shabby  crafl  is  for  sale,  or  as  a  signal  of 
distress,  than  any  token  of  rejoicing.  'Faitli  the  castle 
itself  may  be  for  sale  for  aught  I  know." 
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*♦  Lord  I  Mr.  Mark,  do  ye  think  bo,  and  ncajtly  a 
year's  wages  doe  to  me  ?** 

**Oh !  no  fcor  of  iis,  ma*ani,"  said  the  wag,  whose  sel- 
fishness was  not  so  ready  to  take  the  okrm,  **but  that  u 
a  poor  forlorn  looking  thiog  that  Mollison  has  hoisted 
up  there,  and  flutters  about  too  much  like  the  old  &g-end 
of  nobility,  so  tattered  yet  so  lofty.  Alack  a^day,  Mrs. 
Goodyear,  it^s  a  sad  thmg  altogether,  and  a  bad  bargain 
my  young  kird  has  to  come  home  to,  come  when  he 


may 


it  was  towards  eyening  that  Lord  Amwood  foond  him- 
self approaching  liis  native  home,  and  the  daylight  of  a 
short  winter's  day  was  just  dying  away,  as  from  a 
height  which  he  had  much  longed  to  arrive  at,  he  first 
obtained  n  view  of  the  distant  sea  and  the  naked  tower  of 
the  Pilot's  Mark,  and  afterwards  descried  the  black  tur- 
reto  of  Amwood.  The  thoughts  of  the  youth  had  already 
been  none  of  the  pleasantest,  nor  is  a  solitarjr  ride  of 
seventy  miles  on  a  drizzling  gloomy  day  in  February, 
after  a  week's  sickness,  at  all  fiivoifrable  to  the  disper- 
sion  of  gloomy  reflections.  Amwood,  amid  the  torpor 
of  his  weary  journey,  had  been  striving  the  whole  day 
to  excite  in  himself  feelings  of  joy  at  returning  to  his 
home,  and  meeting  his  remaining  parent  -But  when  he 
first  obtained  a  view  of  the  old  cutle,  standing  bleak  and 
solitary,  amid  irreguku-,  ill  kept,  woody  grounds,  where 
the  old  oaks  shot  np  their  scattered  leafless  tranks,  and 
spread  forth  their  ragged  boughs  over  the  never.ending 
brushwood— and  where  not  a  hving  soul  seemed  stirring 
around,  nor  a  fiioe  was  to  be  seen  willing  to  offer  him  a 
¥^lcome,  nor  a  sound  heard  but  the  harsh^  sea-bt«eze 
whistlingin  the  leafless  wood — when  he  surveyed  all  this, 
his  melancholy  deepened  into  a  still  more  impleasant 
and  even  gloomy  feeling. 

At  length  the  sad  inhabitante  of  the  oaslle  were  glad- 
dened by  the  unusual  sound  of  a  vehicle  stopping  at  the 
Mitrance,  and  in  an  instant  all  the  disposable  servante 
were  at  the  door.  Mr.  Mollison  condescended  to  open 
the  carriage  with  his  own  hand,  and  g^reeted  his  lord 
jgirith  a  hearty  ond  comJbrting  welcome;  while  Mrs. 
Goodyear  was  overcome  even  to  weeping  when  his  lord« 
ship  shook  hands  with  her  in  the  hall,  as  an  old  firiend. 

We  tarry  not  to  describe  the  meeting  between  the 
noble  youth  and  the  solitary  dowager  of  the  castle; 
which,  however  affecting  to  both  in  the  first  instance, 
and  productive  of  a  transient  feeling  of  pleasure  on  either 
side,  soon  gave  place  to  the  overwhelming  gloom  superin- 
duced by  the  dreary  solitude  of  the  old  castle,  and  the 
melandioly  reflections  on  the  probable  fortunes  of  their 
house ;  which  were  indeed  too  well  grounded  in  proba- 
bility, and  altogether  of  a  nature  corresponding  with  the 
spot  in  which  Uiey  were  engendered. 

CHAPTER  IL 

The  quiet  solitude  of  the  castle  of  Amwood  was  but 
little  disturbed  by  the  return  of  the  young  lord.  In  a 
few  days  he  was  seen,  without  being  looked  at,  gliding 
out  and  in,  and  mounting  the  narrow  stairs  of  the  Lark's 
Tower,  to  a  small  apartment  near  ite  summit,  which  he 
chose  to  call  his  study  ;  ond  there,  whUe  the  usual  eco- 
nomy of  the  household  wont  on  almost  by  signs,  he  was 
occupied  in  looking  out  upon  tlie  sea  when  the  weather 
was  stormy,  or  poring  over  his  books— -and  all  with  such 
perfect  stillness,  that  the  whole  building  you  would  have 
swom  was  tenanted  only  by  the  few  birds  which  built 
arocmg  ite  sheltered  nooks,  and  the  ravens  whidi  wheeled 
and  screeched  round  ite  lofty  turrets.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  was  observed  on  the  back  of  an  old  hunter,  splashing 
and  wheeling  among  the  broken  hoDows  near  Pirate's 
Creek,  in  weather  when  even  to  behold  such  frightful 
doings,  aggravated  the  excruciating  tyranny  of  Mr.  Mol- 
lison^s  rheumatism ;  and,  on  other  occasions,  when  the 
wind  blew  and  blasted  so  fearftiUy  around  the  castle,  that 
the  man  who  ventured  out  of  doors  found  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  his  head  where  it  was  placed  by  nature, 
or  his  feet  on  the  solid  earth,  the  poking  major*domo 
might  be  found  peeping  and  peering  ft'om  some  of  the 
small  loop  windows  m  tne  tower,  andholding  up  his  hands 
as  he  descried  the  yoimg  lord  flying  along  the  beach  in  the 
distence,  on  his  lean  huntor,  with  the  spray  buzzing 
round  and  over  him,  **  as  if,"  as  he  was  wont  to  say, 
**  seven  devils  were  at  his  heels." 

Some  time  after  his  arrival,  as  the  spring  advanced, 
and  the  weather  became  more  mild  and  gcmal,  a  slight 
stir  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  consequence  of  a 
shipwreck  at  no  great  dirtiuioe — ^with  ite  various  concomi 


One  morning,  at  this  period,  just  as  Lord  Amwood 
was  preparing  to  go  out,  a  strange,  weather-beaten  look- 
ing man  was  seen  making  his  way  towards  tlic  castle, 
crossing  the  green  sword,  and  cuttmg  off  the  angles  of 
the  walks  where  he  chose,  as  he,  for  despatch  and  short- 
ness, approached  it  from  the  side  next  the  sea.  When  he 
had  drawn  near,  he  stood  before  the  front  entrance,  gazing 
awkwardly  about  him ;  until  wheeling  round,  and  disco- 
vering the  door  leading  into  the  servante'  apartments,  he 
forthwith  entered,  and  was  at  onoe  confronted  by  the  toll 
form  of  Mr.  Mollison,  who,  with  great  stete  and  dignity, 
demanded  of  the  stranger  what  he  wanted. 

The  person  so  addressed,  who  was  a  square-built  man, 
with  a  shrewd,  grood-humoured  countenance,  seemed 
not  of  those  who  are  prone  to  bo  abashed  even  by  the 
majesty  of  a  Mollison ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  giving  tlie 
great  man  of  the  pantry  a  roost  femiliar,  and,  as  the  lat- 
ter  thought,  a  decidedly  impudent  nod  of  the  head,  he 
began  by  delivering,  witiia  strong  Scotch  accent,  the  fol- 
lowing unceremonious  enquiry : 

••  A  fine  day,  friend ;  is  your  maister  at  hame  ?" 

**  My  master  I  what  is  it  you  mean,  sir  7**  said  the  ma. 
jor-domo,  in  consternation  at  such  want  of  respect 

**  Ou  ay,  your  maister.  I'm  sure  ye*re  no  the  maister 
yoursol,  Xionest  man,  oh  ?" 

**  Honest  man,  sir,  how  7  what  are  you  7  how  dare 
you  call  me  honest  man  7" 

**  Ou,  indeed,  friend,  ye'U  doubtless  no  be  o'er  honest ; 
but  I  just  want  the  gentleman  ye  see — the  maister  of  tliis 
auld  black  building." 

**  Master?  Is  it  his  lordship  you're  enquiring  for,  my 
man  7" 

**  Ou,  ay,  friend,  I  believe  ho  ttf  a  lord :  I  should  mind 
folk's  tcctles.     I  want  to  see  him,  honest  friend." 

**  You  want  to  see  my  lord  ?  How  dare  you  speak  to 
me,  and  of  my  lord,  in  this  shocking  manner.  What  arc 
you,  sir  7 

**  Pooghoo !  so  ye'rc  teking  the  -strunts,  are  ye  7  Deevil 
the  like  o'  thae  flunkeys  and  servant  men  I  ever  saw ;  ane 
dare  na  speak  to  them  for  pride." 

**  Servant  men,  you  scoundrel ;  do  you  call  me  a  ser- 
vant man  7  Ho  !  Mark,  Robin,  Will— is  there  nobody 
here  to  dip  this  impudent  Scotchman  in  the  horsepond  ?" 

**  Lord,  I  would  like  to  see  the  best  flunkey  that  ever 
licked  a  plate,  put  hands  on  me !"  said  the  Scotchman, 
smiling  contemptuously,  and  spitting  in  his  palm  as  he 
grasped  the  short  stick  on  which  he  leaned,  while  Mark 
Forward  and  others  of  the  servante  mustered  round  to 
witness  the  rare  excitement  of  a  fray. 

^  What's  all  this  to  do  7"  said  Mark,  striking  in,  and 
rejoicing  at  the  idea  of  a  quarr^  *^  Wiiat  ore  ye  all 
about,  gentlemen  ?'' 

**  Faith,  ye're  a  ceevil  like  fallow,"  said  the  stranger, 
not  less  pleased  at  all  times  than  Mr.  Mollison  himself  j  at 
being  so  addressed :  **  Ye  see  I  was  just  spccring  in  the 
polcctcst  manner  at  that  ill-fared  body  wi'  the  meal  on 
his  pow,  how  [  would  get  to  see  my  lord,  when,  fuff !  he 
gcte  up  in  a  passion,  and  scogglcs  on  me  like  a  turkey 
cock.    DeevU  sic  on  a  body  I  ever  saw." 

**  Win  you  stand  there,  Mark  Forward,  and  hear  me 
insulted  at  this  rate,  by  an  impudent  vagabond  ?"  said 
Mollison,  stomping  in  a  fume. 

•*  Here's  a  pretty  piece  of  work  under  my  lord's  own 
window,"  exclaimed  the  shrill  voice  of  Mrs.  Goodyear 
brought  also  into  the  scene ;  **  v^hat  is  it  you  wont  here, 
good  man7" 

**  1  just  v^fant  ao  word  of  my  lord,  ma'am,"  said  the 
stranger,  touching  his  hat  with  a  politeness  which  was 
quite  remarkable,  from  contrast  with  his  former  rough. 


**  Deed,  sir — tliat  is,  my  lord,  it  cun  wjarcoly  be  ca'd  a 
hoose,  ava,'  and  as  to  ony  rent,  lam  sure  it  is  worth  next 
to  nacthing — an'  whatever  ye'Jl  get  for  it  will  be  perfect 
found  siller.  Il's  just  that  auld  place  doon  by  the  sea^ 
side  tJiey  ca'  the  Pilot's  Mark,  an'  it  's  sadly  out  o*  re- 
pair."- 

**  1  don't  mean  to  let  the  Pilot's  Mark,  my  fiiend.'* 

**  Ou  yes,  my  lord,  ycTl  let  it ;  it  '11  aye  bring  in  some. 
thing  in  tlie  shape  o'  siller,  and  ony  thing's  better  than 
nacthing :  but  ye  see,  my  lord,  it's  no  for  mysel'  I  wont 
it,  it 's  for  another  gentleman." 

**  Oh,  it 's  for  «no(/ier  gentleman,"  said  Lord  Amwood, 
.smiling. 

^  Deed  is  it,  my  lord,  an  he's  a  real  gentlemaa,  and 
sair  reduced  in  the  world ;  an'  the  poor  gentleman  has 
set  his  mind  on  it,  for  ye  see  he  is  a  little  odd  in  his  way, 
since  the  world  went  against  him,  and  winna  be  per- 
suaded; an' I'm  sure  he'll  get  bis  death  in  it,  when  the 
northeasters  begin  to  blast  off  the  sea.  But  what  will 
be  the  rent  o't,  my  lord  7  ye  know  that  siller  is  siller  m 
thac  times." 

**  What  b  the  gentleman's  name,  and  how  bar  lie  be- 
come reduced  7"  said  his  lordship,  highly  amufcd  with  the 
man  and  his  request" 

**ilb  name  is  Waltham,  my  lord,  and  he  feU  into 
bad  hands,  and  lost  a  deal  o'  siller,  and  his  lady  died, 
and — but  ye  see  it 's  nae  my  part  to  speak  aboot  family 
affairs." 

**  And  you  are  his  servant,  I  presume  7" 

""  A  sort  of  assistant,  my  lord,  his  principal — that  i«, 
his  general  doer,  and  man  of  business,  baith  out  an'  iu. 
And  what '11  be  the  rente'  that  rack  of  a  place,  my  lord  T* 

"What  rent  would  you  or  your  master  offer  for  the 
Pilot's  Mark,  and  the  seaward  land,"  said  his  lordship, 
entering  into  the  man^s  humour,  "■  if  I  left  it  to  your  uwn 
conscience." 

**  Hoot,  my  lord,  dinna  speak  about  conscience  in  thae 
times,  when  siller  is  sac  precious.  1  never  heard  a  gudc 
bargain  maker  say  mickle  ahout  conscience  on  his  ain 
side  in  my  life,  whatever  ho  did  o'  the  conscience  o'  iiis 
neighbour;  and  a  bargain's  a  bargain  ony  how,  uyvar 
lordship  knows." 

**  But  your  offer,  sir.  How  much  do  you  oflfer  for  t}» 
Mark  and  ite  appurtenances."  , 

"  Me  offer  7"  said  the  Scotchman,  with  a  flourish ; 
**  Catch  me  making  an  offer  !  Na,  na,  my  lord — its  no 
what  'U  /  gi'e,  but  what  '11  yc  take^  that*8  my  wmy  of 


perscms  in  authority,  the  landing  and  embarkation  of 


ness. 


The  sagacious  Scotchman,  having  an  instinctive  per- 
suasion of  fomale  influence,  and  having  almost  won  the 
fiivour  of  Mrs.  Groodyear  ^)y  the  politeness  with  which  he 
addressed  her,  followed  up  his  advantage  by  a  speech  of 
such  rough  manliness  and  potential  persuasion,  that  she 
soon  prevailed  upon  Mark  Forward,  who  had  visibly  en. 
joyed  the  humilration  of  the  butler,  to  take  up  'the  stran. 
ffer's  request,  and  obtain  him  on  interview  with  Lord 
Amwood. 

**  What  is  your  pleasure  with  me,  friend  7"  said  Am- 
wood, as  the  vbiter  was  ushered  into  his  presence. 

**  I  want  to  take  a  bit  boose  ftt)m  you,  my  lord." 

**  Take  a  house  from  me  7  I  have  none  to  let  that  I 
know  of;  and  my  steword  is  the  man  for  these  mat- 
ters." 

**Ou,  I  never  talk  about  imzziness  to  servante  when  I 

can  get  at  the  maister,  my  lord,  that's  my  way.    Ite  just 

tant  circumstances,  such  as  the  coming  and  going  of  a  boose  I  want,  un  yc'll  gie  me  't  for  a  sma'  rent — a 
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very  sma'  rent,  nae  doot,  for  it's  standing  bom  idle,  an 
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small  boate  along  the  coast,  and  nightly  parties  I  bringing  in  nacthing  that  1  can  see." 
J  Pirate's  Creek.  \    « What  house  is  it  7" 


doing  business." 

**  Well  then,  to  be  short,  suppose  I  offer  It  to  yoor 
master  for  thirty  pounds  per  annum." 

^  Tliirty  pounds  !  such  an  enormous  soom  for  a  per. 
feet  limbo,  without  a  lock  or  a  bolt  in  order.  Na,  na, 
my  lord,  that  '11  never  do." 

**  How  did  you  come,  my  friend,  to  find  out  in  what 
order  it  is  ?" 

**Me,  your  lordship  7  hav'n't  I  been  out  thronght 
an'  in  through't,  wi'  the  key  I  got  frae  the  crooked  dikl 
at  the  lodge?  Do  you  think  I'm  talking  about  aUiod 
bargain,  all  this  time  7    Na,  na." 

*•  Well,  my  "good  friend,  instead  cf  thirty  pounds  pet 
annum,  suppose  I  offer  it  to  your  master  ioT^fire^  while  it 
is  my  pleasure  to  allow  him  to  retain  it" 

^rive  pounds,  did  your  lordship  say?  Noo,  thtiVs 
something  eonscientioia. — A-wcel,  a-wecl,  I  suppose  we 
must  gie  your  lordship  the  five  pounds  per  annum,  paya- 
ble quarterly,  an'  possession  to  be  had  immediately,  nd 
so  forth.  Noo  will  your  lordship  just  gie  me  a  bit  scrapie 
o'  a  pen  for  't  I  like  things  o'  sic  importance  in  block 
and  white." 

**  No,  no,"  said  his  lordship.  **  You  must  take  my 
word  for  this,  and  my  steward  snail  attend  to  see  f  Eat  this 
person  U  a  reduced  gentleman,  as  you  represent  f  and 
so  saying,  ho  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  Seotdi- 
mon  dismissed  without  a  written  memorandum  of  so 
good  a  bargain. 

The  man  was  no  sooner  gone  than  somctliuig  struck 
Lord  Arnwood  in  tliis  matter,  to  wliicb  bis  unsuspicioos 
good  nature  had  so  readily  led  him  to  consent  'thit  Pi- 
lot's Mark  had  never  been  intended  for  a  regular  habita- 
tion, but  had  been  used  by  the  former  lordd  of  Amwood, 
for  various  temporary  purposes  of  their  own,  either  oT 
pleasure  or  convenience ;  and  there  was  something  like 
folly,  if  not  degradation  to  his  house,  in  giving  into  the 
possession  of  a  stranger,  even  upon  the  j^ea  of  bonero- 
Icnce,  a  pleasure  house  of  the  fiunily,  erected  on  a  spot  so 
favourable  to  smuggling  or  any  other  illegal  purpose — 
to  which  it,  for  aught  he  knew,  might  eventnuly  be 
abused.  However,  as  he  had  been  abruptly  led  by  the 
importunity  and  odd  humour  of  this  forward  Scotchman, 
to  give  bis  word  to  ite  being  transferred  for  a  time  to  tho 
possession  of  tlie  stranger,  all  tliat  he  could  now  do,  was 
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to  give  instructions  for  its  being  ascertained,  whether  the 
new  pufisessor  was  worthy  of  his  benevolence,  and,  in 
every  respect,  a  fit  and  proper  tenant 

Meantime  the  Scotchaian*B  boat,  which  had  been  kept 
woitiuor  for  him  in  the  Pirate's  Creek,  soon  brou|rht  him 
to  a  small  inn,  at  a  tew  miles*  distance,  which  Iwving 
reached,  he  ran  up  stairs  to  the  apartment  occupied  by 
his  master. 

"  WelL,  Mordoch,  how  have  yoo  sped  ?**  enquired,  as 
he  turned  roand  to  meet  him,  a  middje-sized  elderly  gen> 
tJeman,  with  a  fine  expression  of  countenance,  and  a 
nervous  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

**'  Ho,  ha,  ha  *.**  was  all  our  fiiend  could  get  out,  throw- 
ing up  his  anus  and  bursting  into  an  obstreperous  fit  of 
laughter. 

**  What  does  the  man  mean  T" — said  the  other — ^  Is 
this  the  way  you  answer  my  enouiry  ?*' 

**•  Ua,  ha,  ha,  ha !" — went  on  Murdoch,  reeling  round 
tlic  room  in  his  unceremonious  mirth. 

"'  For  God*s  sake,  Murdoch !"  said  the  gentleman, 
^  check  this  unseasonable  convulsion,  and  inform  mo  of 
tiie  hgaue  ofyotir  mission.** 

*^  Mission,  sir !  dinna  speak  about  missions  to  me  I 
Lord,  l*m  nae  missionary.** 

"  Vm  glad  to  see  you  m  such  humour,  Murdoch.** 

"Humour I  Odd  sir!  Fve  been  laugliing  the  whole 
way  frae  the  mickle  castJc — laughing  by  land  and  sea, 
*uU  the  vera  boatmen  girn*d  wi*  me,  like  crawfish.  Lord, 
I  iwvcr  made  sic  a  bargain,  a*  the  bargains  ever  I  made.*' 

*^  "Hien,  I  presume,  you  have  got  the  PUot*s  Mark  for 
mc.** 

"■  GoUcn  ill  ay,  and  ibr  black  naetliing!  ha,  ho,  ha! 
Vve  o/len  beard,  that  lords  and  gentles  wci-e  fules ;  but 
SIC  a  born  idiot,  as  yon  swcet-moathed  lord,  1  never  saw. 
To  g'lo  awa  a  place  like  the  Pilot's  Mark,  for  thirty 
pounds  a  year,  it  *s  perfect  nonsense.** 

*^  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  cheap  enough,  Murdoch,  as 
you  say  so." 

**  Cheap! — He  $9ugU  thirty  pounds — but  do  ye  think 

I  make  bargains  that  way  '  Xa,  na,  whut  do  you  think 

€>fjie>e?  JVs,  its  true,  air — fire  pounds  a  vear !  as  I  shall 

answer. — Ha,  ha,  ha .'    Yon  a  lord  ?  He  *s  a  perfect  fule. 

Keas  na  raair  about  making  a  bargain,  than  a  cow  does 

mboMi  a  c/iest  o*  drawers.** 

**'hat,  I  fear,  Murdoch,  that  yon  have  succeeded 
through  some  imprudent  narration  of  my  circumstances. 
I  should  be  sorry " 

•*  Me,  sir  .*  Na,  faith  I  I've  kent  the  worl'  over  lang 
for  that.    Ca  *a  man  puir  indeed?  in  thae  days.    Na, 
na — your  rogue  Tl  get  plenty  of  friends,  but  your  puif 
man  nane.** 

**  That  was  wise — and  now  tell  me,  Murdoch,  what 
sort  ofM,  man  is  his  lordship?*' 

**  Oix^  a  weel  £ur'd  lad — as  plain  spoken  as  you  or  me ; 
an*  quite  coovcrsible,  for  a*  his  lofly  look.  But  it  was 
astonishing-  how  he  laughed  at  me,  an*  he  sic  a  fule  him- 
acL" 

"It  would  not  be  astonishing,  if  I  were  to  laugh 
heartily  at  you  this  moment,  Murdoch,  if  I  were  in  spi. 
nts  ftr  such  an  indulgence  ;**  said  the  gentleman  sadlv. 
**  Bat  how  did  you  manage  to  make  your  way  into  his 
lordiifaip's  presence?** 

"  .Wanngc,  or  t  Ha,  ho,  ha ! — sic  a  brulzie  as  I  had  wi* 
a  whole  poGs  o*  mealy-headed  scoundrels — but  I  gar't 
them  a^  stfiid  round — (or  ye  see,  sir,  there  was  a  sonsie 
vomaii  6*  a  housekeeper ;  a  widow  she  was,  1  could  see 
by  the  tail  o*  her  ee — an'  I  soon  saw  my  canniest  road  ; 
so  I  ael  myaeP  to  tickle  the  gray  mare, — fi>r  ve  ken  sir, 
woa«o  arc  women ;  an'  pooh !  I  was  na  a  blink  o*  getting 
in  a&ice  his  lordship.** 

"  W^l,  Murdoch,  you  have  managed  this  business 

very  well :  and  now  i  most  caution  you,  when  we  get 

th»e«  to  keep  as  much  out  of  sight  as  possible,  and  never 

go  towards  the  castle;  and,  above  all  things,  keep  a  shut 

UKmtfi,  if  you*re  to  have  a  day's  peace." 

*^  Hard  conditions,  maistcr — the  last  in  particular.** 
**  And  get  every  thing  as  decent  as  possible,  and  as 
cooa&istiUe  as  circumstances  will  permit" 

**  Oa  ay,  maister,  nae  fears  o'  mo ;  an'  ihere*8  plenty 
c/  lime  for  white  wash,  in*  I'll  make  you  so  genteel ;  an' 
Mim " 

*^  Hush  I  Hav'n't  I  toM  you,  Murdoch,  never  to  men- 
tioo  her  name.** 

**  Gade  sake,  maister  !**  said  Muidoch;  starting  at  Mr. 
Waltfaam*s  earnest  manner.  **  Ye  put  a  bung  into  my 
nwoth,  when  I  offer  to  speak  about  the  lady,  as  I  were 
naething  but  a  sounding  kag." 

''Murdoch,  beware;  I  toll  you  your  tongue  is  your 
csdy  enemy." 

•DecvU  a  bit,  sir.    It  *3  my  only  friend.    What  was 


it  that  got  you  tlie  Pilot's  Mark,  that  ye  hoe  set  your 
mind  on,  but  my  tongue,  maister  ?** 

^  Not  forgetting  your  thorough  impudence,  Murdoch. 
But  come,  you  know  what  is  necessary  to  be  done ;  and 
set  about  it  instantly.** 

The  spring  advanced,  and  btill  Lord  Arnwood  persisted 
in  remaining  at  the  castle,  living  in  almost  unbroken  soli- 
tude. Some  slight  oranges  had,  however,  taken  place  in 
this  retired  neighbourhood,  which  served  as  materials  for 
the  vacant  gossip  of  the  slender  community,  and  secured 
them  from  the  desperation  of  reading,  or  thinking,  or  any 
similarly  troublesome  resource  of  compunctious  idleness. 

One  of  the  events  alluded  to,  was  the  preparation  which 
had  actively  commenced,  for  the  intended  coming  of  Mr. 
Bolton,  the  great  rich  squire  of  New  Hall,  at  the  large 
staring  building,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  over- 
looked the  irregular  pleasure-grounds  of  Arnwood,  (to 
which  its  cut-paper  gardens  and  lands  had  originally  be- 
longed) ;  who,  with  all  his  train,  was  shortly  expected  to 
give  life  and  spirit  to  this  deserted  neighbourhood.  That  he 
would  do  all  this  was  evident,  from  the  bustle  and  activity 
that  prevailed  among  the  cloud  of  tradesmen,  artisans, 
and  artists,  by  whom  tlic  quiet  solitudes  of  Arnwood  be- 
gan to  be  invaded  and  disturbed;  and  the  endless  im- 
portations of  furniture,  provisions,  and  wines,  intended 
to  supply  the  profuse  luxury  of  the  establishment. 

I'he  other  principal  event  which  employed  common 
gossip,  was  tlie  strange  conduct  and  appearance,  when  a 
sight  of  them  could  be  had,  of  the  singular  occupants  of 
the  Pilot's  Mark ;  who  had  taken  up  thchr  abode  in  tliis 
lone,  starvedJooking,  and  inconvenient  building,  witli 
such  unobserved  celerity,  and  mysterious  silence,  that  it 
might  have  been  supposed  the  sea  had  thrown  tliem  up 
out  of  its  womb,  or  tho  clouds  oropt  them  under  the  lee 
of  Hail  Hill,  the  sterile  appendage  to  their  comibrtless 
habitation. 

Meantime,  the  preparation  and  profusion  appearing 
daily  at  New  Hall,  began  to  excite  such  envy  among  the 
domestics  at  the  dull  castle  of  Arnwood,  as  no  pride  of 
family  and  title,  of  which  servants  always  partake,  could 
long  stand  against  The  cook  and  the  kitchen  maids  be- 
gan to  whisper  together  in  dark  dissatisfaction,  and  tlic 
fbotmen  seowkd  at  my  lord,  and  even  at  their  more  deli- 
cate lady,  and  began  to  lay  plots  and  plans,  born  of  re- 
bellious discontent,  as  tlicir  teeth  :Watcrod  at  the  tlioughts 
of  the  tempting  perquisites  of  extravagance,  and  the 
pleasant  and  neighbouring  windfiills  of  profusion. 

These  symptoms  (particularly  atlcr  the  ecU^t  of  the  ar- 
rival-of  Mr.  Bolton  and  his  fiiends  at  New  Hall,)  had  tlieir 
full  effect  upon  tlie  melancholy  dowager  and  her  proud 
son ;  who,  with  the  sensitive  jealousy  of  conscious  poverty 
acting  upon  mental  and  fiuuily  elevation,  began  even  to 
watch  the  countenances,  and  to  understand  the  feelings 
of  their  own  servants. 

This  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  young  lord,  was 
confirmed  by  the  effect  of  a  serious  communication  with 
his  mother  upon  the  affairs  of  their  house.  The  anxious 
and  depressed  dowager  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  the 
circumstances  that  had  straitened  tho  property  of  Arn- 
wood during  the  life  of  her  husband,  which  no  after  eco- 
nomy or  prudence  had  been  able  to  re-adjust ;  and  con- 
cluded by  laying  her  serious  commands  upon  him  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  the  squire*s  sister,  and,  by  marriage  with 
her,  to  renovate  the  honours  of  their  house.  We  need 
hardly  describe  the  manner  in  which  this  proposal  was 
received.  But  to  Arnwood  his  mother's  commands  were 
sacred,  and  the  restoration  of  his  family  paramount  to 
every  other  selfish  feeling,  so  that  he  not  only  consented, 
but  at  length  indulged  5ig  desire  of  accomplishing  the 
sacrifice. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

There  was  by  this  time  gathered  into  the  mansion  of 
New  Hall  every  variety  of  people ;  country  squires,  and 
city  squires,  and  jockey  gentlemen,  and  good  shots,  and 
five-bar-gate  gentlemen,  and  picture  dealers,  and  villa 
builders,  and  musical  amateurs,  and  seafaring  gentle- 
men, and  fiit  ladies  and  their  lean  daughters.  All  these, 
and  more,  were  congregatod  at  New  Hall,  all  in  their 
turn,  and  sometimes  utogether,"  compressed  into  the 
ample  area  of  the  mansion. 

And  besides  those,  there  were  other  sorts  of  lodogicol 
varieties  rushing  in  crowds,  with  vehicles,  dogs,  and  ser- 
vants, on  their  backs,  or  at  their  tails,  as  tho  case  hap- 
pened, towards  this  hitherto  secluded  neighbourhood. 

How  the  corks  flew,  and  the  wine  flowed !  while  the 
hall  echoed  with  the  fimtostic  music  and  tlie  volatile  heels 
of  tho  dancers,  and  tlie  welkin  rang  with  the  huzzas  of 
tho  guests,  until  tlie  night  wore  away  in  feverish  joy. 


and  tlie  pure  morning  appeared  fresh  and  odorilcrous 
over  quiet  dale  and  woodland. 

The  contract  between  the  profuse  on-goings  at  the 
hall  and  pie  economical  monotony  of  the  old  castle  of 
Arnwood  was  indeed  very  remarkable.  Philosophy  it- 
self, at  least  all  that  Lord  Arnwood  could  muster,  was 
not  proof  against  the  tantalising  display,  and  ostentatious 
waste  of  wealth,  thus  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  his  cat 
culating  economy.  It  is  not  surprising,  tlierefore,  that 
the  secret  repinings  and  involuntary  feelings  of  irreprcssi- 
ble  envy  which  exist  in  human  jiature  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  have  extended  more  undisguiscdly  to  the 
servants  at  the  castle ;  all  of  whom,  from  the  great  Mr. 
Mollison  down  to  the  very  scullions  and  market-boy,  be- 
came first  discontented  and  mutinous,  and  then  began  to 
melt  away  one  by  one  for  engagements  at  the  HalH  until 
Arnwood  was  in  danger  of  being  leil  without  a  servant 
Even  the  lofly  maior-domo  began  to  deliberate  upon  the 
expediency  oi  resigning  the  pride  of  birth,  laying  down 
the  emblems  of  legitimate  nobility,  and  losing  the  re- 
membrance of  buried  greatness,  for  the  substantial  fat- 
ness of  New  Hall ;  and  Mrs.  Goodyear  was  absolutely 
wild  with  envy  and  vexation,  at  her  own  lot,  since  one  of 
tlie  maids  who  had  lefl  the  castle  and  gone  to  the  Hall, 
had  already  achieved  a  husband  from  the  flock  of  disso- 
lute serving-men  domesticated  with  the  wealthy  squire. 

But  Lord  Arnwood  might  glance  with  as  much  affected 
contempt  as  he  pleased  over  the  swarming  grounds  and 
smoking  chimneys  of  New  Hall.  Wealth  is  wealtli :  and 
at  lengUi  many  persons  wliom  Arnwood  justly  respected 
began  to  condescend  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  his 
ridi  neighbour;  and  oiler  a  time,  his  own  pride  gave 
way  before  the  reasonings  of  his  motlier,  and  a  few  civili- 
ties having  passed  between  them,  he  finally  accepted  an 
invitation  to  spend  on  evening  at  the  open  house  of  his 
neighbour. 

The  remaining  servants  at  the  castle  thought  the  world 
was  turned  upside  down,  and  that  chaos  was  come  again, 
as  they  assisted  their  lord  into  his  carriage  to  go  to  dine 
with  Squire  Bolton ;  and  his  lordship  proceeded,  reason- 
ing with  himself  as  he  went  upon  the  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  inevitable  necessity  to  which  men 
and  things  are  forced  to  submit,  and  which  often  brings 
about  the  strangest  occurrences,  and  baffles  all  the  calcu- 
lations of  experience. 

But  Mr.  Bolton,  who  never  troubled  himself  about  any 
necessity  but  tlie  necessity  of  company,  without  which 
he  could  not  exist,  was  so  for  a  man  of  the  world  that  he 
ki>ew  how  to  assort  his  guests;  and  he  contrivcd,<upon 
this  occasion,  to  select  tlie  best  specimen  of  his  friends 
ond  companions  to  meet  Lord  Arnwood.  And  in  truth, 
the  company  of  men  conversant  with  the  world,  even 
though  their  knowledge  include  a  familiarity  with  Uie 
worst  part  of  it,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  unserviceable 
to  a  young  man  just  entering  Ufe,  even  in  a  moral  point 
of  view;  at  least,  we  think  we  may  assert,  without  danger 
of  contradiction,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  world  does  not 
necessarily  contaminate  the  mind  or  paralyse  the  feel- 
ings ;  and  that  in  most  cases,  to  speak  plamly,  a  great 
deal  more  depends  on  the  soil,  than  on  the  seed. 

We  have  made  this  slight  di^^ession  for  the  purpose  of 
accounting  for  the  readiness  with  which  Lord  Arnwood 
fell  into  Uio  humour  of  his  host  and  tlio  habits  of  his 
company ;  and  though,  at  first  sight,  there  did  appear  to 
be  something  in  the  ceremony  of  the  household,  if  not 
repugnant  to,  at  least  hardly  in  accordance  with,  the 
aristocraticol  notions  and  feelings  of  the  guest,  yet  as 
there  was  no  lack  of  that  which  sup{dies  the  wtot  of 
every  othcf  charm— on  apparent  heartiness  of  welcome — 
it  would  have  seemed  something  worse  than  coldness  or 
reserve,  had  he  given  Bolton  cause  of  suspicion  that  ho 
was  insensible  to  his  advances. 

Indeed  every  body  seemed  to  be  met  togethej  for  tho 
xxmimon  purpose  of  unreserved  enjoyment  There  wero 
few  ladies  present,  and  those  few  offered  but  little  restraint 
to  tlie  preponderating  sex;  some  of  whom,  perhaps,  would 
Iiave  submitted  to  no  such  tyranny  as  the  presence  or  in- 
fluenco  of  well-bred  women  is  usuaUy  supposed  to  insti- 
tute. 

As  it  was,  Mr.  Bolton  himself  stood  out  in  advantage- 
ous relief.  He  was  a  man  of  about  five-ond-thirty  years 
of  age,  of  a  hale  rotundity  of  aspect,  in  which  constitu- 
tional good-humour  was  blended  with  an  acquired  shrewd- 
ness, rather  porhapu  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former; 
and  every  tiling  in  his  person,  manner,  and  address,  be- 
spoke him  a  man  perfectly  weU  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  society  up  to  a  certain  point — ^yet  with 
on  alloy  of  positive  vulgarity,  and  offensive  grossness. 

In  a  religions  devotion  to  the  bottle,  however,  he  was 
excelled  by  none,  and  he  applied  himself  to  his  congenial 
duties  upon  tliis  occo^on  with  a  fervour  that  could  not 
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been  up  at  the  bi^  boose  there,  eating  the  fat,  an*  drinks 
ing  the  sweet  wiui  Dives  an'  his  crew.  But  mickle  jell 
make  by  that,  if  ye  kenn'd  but  a**!**  and  Murdoch  struck 
up  these  strange  lines. 

When  the  hawk  paiti  wi'  hit  wing, 

0«ntle  John,  simple  John ; 
And  the  lavrock  winna  slnjr, 

Gentle  John — eimplc. 
When  the  corbie  luunea  th*  lamblcin't  bead, 
An'  feed!  the  crow  with  flesh  and  bread, 
Tou  may  say  iti  mws  Indeed, 

Gentle  John,  simpile  John ; 
Gang  an*  tell  your  newe  with  ipeed, 

Gentle  John— lirople. 

**  A  strange  ditty,  my  friend,**  said  Arnwood,  befin- 
ning  to  get  sobered, — ^  very  strange.** 

**  Ou  ay,  my  lord,  but  there's  many  strange  things  in 
the  world,  an'  ye  see  I  hac  a  bit  word  o'  sang  jbst  to  fit 
ony  thing  that  happens.** 

**  Have  you  indeed  ?  But  what  earthly  occurrence  can 
be  fitted  by  the  Sybilline  stuff  you  have  now  uttered?*' 

**  Ay,  man,  that 's  just  the  question  !" 

^  Who  are  you,  friend,  crossing  my  lawn  at  this  un- 
seasonable hour  ?" 

" Do  ye  no  ken  me,  my  lord?  Dinna  ye  mind  Mur- 
doch Macara,  o'  the  Pilot's  Mark  7  Faith  Pm  no  afraid 
to  tell  my  name.  An'  if  I  take  a  short  cut  through  the 
ground  o'  this  dismal  castle,  an'  gang  a  bit  out  o'  my 
road  to  sing  your  lordship  a  sang,  an'  guide  you  through 
the  park  when  ye're  a  wee  the  waur  for  drink,  odd — is  n't 
that  a  friend's  turn  ?" 

**  I  the  worse  for  drink  7  how  dare  you  say  so?**  ex- 
claimed Arnwood,  laughing  at  Murdoch's  plamness. 

**  Gude  faith,  my  lord,  it's  naething  but  a  gentleman*f 
case  to  be  staggenng  harae  fou,  at  twa  in  the  morning. 
I  ken  nae  be^  folk  than  them  that  tak  a  drap  o*  drink 
now  an*  then.  It's  better  may  be  than  sitting  in  an  aoJd 
turret,  or  on  a  rock  o*  the  sea,  getting  the  merligoes  i* 
your  head,  like  your  lordship  and  my  ain  maister.  It's 
my  notion  that  that  was  the  i^ay  the  folk  turned  them- 
sels  into  warlocks,  on'  took  up  dealings  wi'  the  deeril 
himsel,  langsyne,  the  Lord  preserve  us.^ 

*'  Does  your  master  live  in  the  Pilot's  Mark,  then!" 

**  He  does,  my  lord,  canny  an'  quiet" 

**  Quiet  he  must  be,  for  Pve  never  seen  nor  beard  of 
him  but  firom  yourself." 

**  Ye  hae  muckle  to  see  an'  hear  baith,  my  lorvf,  that 
ye  dinna  think  of  just  now ;  an'  my  uiaister  itaas ** 

"  Well,  sir,  what  does  your  master  know?" 

**  Ou  naething ;  that  is,  it's  no  for  me  to  speak  about 

fcntlefolks'  affairs,  but  my  maister  is  an  odd  man,  an*  he 
ens  mair  than  he  says  about  us  all,  an'  about  the  drunken 
young  squire  above,  and  about  what's  to  happen,  for  he  *s 
a  weary  reader  o'  books,  and  ye  see  he  'a  concerned  for 

{rour  lordship,  an*  grated  because  ye  gi'ed  lum  the  Pl- 
ot's Mark  to  live  in ;  an'  he  says " 

**  What  does  he  say?"  said  Arnwood,  somewhat  im- 
patiently, as  Murdoch  hesitated. 

**  He  says  he  does  not  like  to  hear  o'  your  g<nag  to 
gorge  wi'  the  herd  o'  cattle  up  i'  the  squire's  house  j<&> 
der ;  for  he  says  that  it's  like  the  snare  o'  the  fowler,  an* 
the  trap  that's  hidden  among  the  blossoms  and  the  bonny 
flowers  on  the  brae  ;*'  and  me  Scot  hesitated  again  and 
looked  up  in  Amwood's  face. 

**  Gro  on,  friend ;  I  want  to  know  your  meamngJ'* 

"  Ou,  naething,  my  lord,  but  ho  kens  the  hSy  thal's 
the  'squire's  sister,  and  he  says  yoif  had  better  be  waory; 
but  for  all  that,  he  aye  says — 

**  Ererj  man  mann  dree  bis  flue, 
An*  every  bird  will  hae  its  Biata.** 

**  Does  he  say  so  ?**  said  Arnwood,  as  the  man  Btoppcd^ 
looking  hard  at  him  in  the  moonlight 

**  But  ye  see,  my  lord,"  continued  Murdoch — ^  there 
now,  Pve  brought  yon  near  to  the  black  old  castle.  Beck, 
it's  a  gruesome  looking  place  for  a  young  gentle  Jike  joai 
to  be  uving  in  at  the  age  o*  twenty,  wi*  naethinc^  bat  joiir 
sickly  lady  mother,  sitting  a'  day  Ustening  to  the  ticking 
o'  the  clock.  Oh,  oh!  When  I  was  your  age! — but  it*s 
just  as  Mr.  Walthiam  says: — 

"  Every  man  maun  dree  his  fete, 
An*  evei^r  bird  will  hae  ita  male. 

**  But  I  say,  my  lord,  never  heed  my  davers,  only  takct 
tent  o'  the  squire,  take  tent  o'  the  sqnirej!  But  iioir»  «> 
the  ghost  in  the  play 


but  prove  contagious  to  his  admiring  companions.  It 
was  too  evident  that  they  were  all  set  in  for  a  carouse 
under  the  special  patronage  of  Bacchus  himself.  From 
these  devotees  Lord  Arnwood  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
the  dramng-room,  where  company,  if  not  more  attractive 
from  its  intrinsic  ezoellence,  yet  from  other  causes  more 
interesting  to  him,  awaited  his  attention. 

Miss  &lton  was  a  fomale  fac-simile  of  her  brother ; 
lively,  entertaining  and  agreeable ;  with  all  the  factitious 
vivacity  of  a  young  lady  educated  in  London,  and  with 
that  vocabulary  of  smaU  talk,  which  among  those  most 
interested  in  its  details,  readity  passes  current  for  native 

§ood  sense  and  polished  wit  She  seemed  by  no  means 
isposed  to  discourage  the  advances  of  so  altogether  eli- 
gible a  person  as  I^rd  Arnwood,  but  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, b^t  upon  making  him  her  exclusive  object  of  at- 
tention for  the  evening. 

It  was  during  an  interesting  t^te-^-t^  in  which  the 
young  pair  were  engaged,  that  the  other  gentlemen  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  from  below. 

**  Do  you  see  that,  squire?"  said  one  of  his  friends, 
winking  an  eye,  and  his  forefinger  applied  to  the  opposite 
side  of  his  nose  with  peculiar  elegance,  as  he  looked 
across  to  Arnwood  and  Miss  Bolton,  **  there's  something 
for  you  to  look  at*' 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  the  squire,  who  was  far  from  so- 
ber, and  could  not  see  very  clearly. 

**  Do  you  not  see  how  Miss  Bolton  and  that  young 
sprig  of  nobility  are  flirting  7  How  would  you  like  the 
title  of  Lady  Arnwood  for  your  sister  fKend  Bolton  7" 

""My  Right  Honourable  Sitter r  was  all  that  the 
squire  could  say,  parodying  the  exclamation  of  Over- 
reach. 

**'  Well,  Bolton,  what  say  you  7  You  know  we  are  not 
marrying  men,  therefore  confess— elucidate." 

^  I  don't  know  that  I  would  allow  Beckey  to  marry 
this  boy,  with  all  his  pride.  What  comfort  would  the 
girl  have  with  a  fellow  that  sits  all  day  over  his  books 
m  the  castle  yonder,  and  can't  take  his  wine  of  an  even- 
ing like  a  gentleman  7" 

"Nothing  very  extraordinary  in  that,"  remarked  a 
pinched  fa<^  person,  a  rich  citizen  fix>m  the  metropolis, 
•*  for  they  say  ne  is  mad." 

**  Mad !  hush,  he  will  hear  us !  But  what  say  you — 
mad  7"  said  Bolton,  who  had,  afler  all,  some  thoughts  of 
trying  to  match  his  sister  with  Arnwood,  and  was  by  no 
means  pleased  at  such  a  surmise. 

**Yes,  mad!"  said  Sir  Jacob,  coarsely;  **I  have  it 
from  a  gentleman  who  'was  Ids  tutor  and  companion, 
and  who  travelled  with  him  all  over  the  continent" 

**  How  mad,  sir ;  pray  how  ^"  enquired  the  squire. 

**  Why,  how  are  half  your  fashionable  people  mad  7 
from  baring  too  much  money  perhaps,  or  too  little :  or 
from  haring  too  much  to  do  if  they  are  in  the  cabinet,  or 
too  little  if  they  are  out ;  or  because  my  lord  is  not  made 
a  duke ;  or  my  lord's  sister  has  married  a  swindler ;  or 
from  twenty  other  causes." 

^  God  keep  us  out  of  ear-thot  of  you  when  you  get 
fully  mad.  Sir  Jacob,"  said  Mr.  Bolton.  "  But  y#u  have 
not  yet  said  a  word  in  the  jcase  of  Lord  Arnwood." 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bolton,"  replied  the  other,  **  I  would 
not  speak  eril  of  dignitaries,  although  Mr.  Johnston  says 
this  lord  is  an  idiot,  and  that  the  very  servants  call  him 
the  mad  Lord  Amiwood.  Who  knows,  afler  all,  but  he 
may  be  your  brother-in-law  ere  long  7'^ 

**Not  so  hasty,  sir,"  said  a  severe  looking  person, 
edging  in ;  *^you  talk  as  cheaply  of  men  of  family  and 
titk  as  if  we  could  buy  and  seU  aristocratical  connection 
on  the  stock  exchange.  If  you  could  make  out  that  to 
be  the  case,  I  would  speculate  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
my  fortune." 

**  Think  you  so,  Hulson  7"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  a  dark 
scowl  coming  over  his  countenance,  a  frequent  and  inex- 
plicable expression  which  interrupted  his  ordinary  and 
constitutional  good  humour ;  **  think  you  lightly  of  the 
power  of  money  ?  I  tell  you  a  poor  lord  may  be  noble  in 
character  as  well  as  blood;  but  as  a  man  among  his 
equals,  and  with  man's  infirmities,  he  is  a  daily  surorer, 
whose  case  is  deeply  to  be  commiserated." 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Sir  Jacob,  somewhat 
amazed  at  the  nature  of  this  remark,  so  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  his  own  narrow  speculations. 

**  And  I  am  not  to  be  told,"  continued  Bolton,  sternly, 
**  what  money  can  do ;  I  know  it,  sir,  I  know  it  toeU." 

**  WelV^  said  Hulson,  wishing  to  revive  the  original 
gaiety  with  which  he  had  commenced,  **  there  they  still 
are — Miss  Bolton  and  this  young  lord — as  prominent  as 
the  two  figures  in  the  picture  ofoourtship." 

•*  'Pon  my  honour,  we  are  a  pretty  set  of  fellowB,"  said 
the  host,  changing  the  discourse,  **  crowding  together 
here,  and  leaving  3ie  ladies  to  themselves;"  and  so  say- 


ing,  and  setting  the  example,  the  group  sedated  and 
mingled  with  the  company. 

The  gentlemen  were  however,  afler  a  short  interval, 
driven  again  to  their  wine ;  and  soon  became  more  vehe- 
ment in  their  mirth,  and  more  irregular  in  their  conversa- 
tion. Groups  were  formed  for  the  expression  of  more 
private  feelmgs,  according  to  the  degree  of  friendship 
subsisting  between  the  parties,  and  'hands  began  to  be 
grasped,  and  toasts  to  be  drank,  as  friendship,  inebriety, 
or  good-humour  dictated. 

In  the  course  of  this  flow  of  soul  and  wine,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton haring  succeeded  in  gettinfr  Lord  Arnwood  close  to 
him,^talked  with  considerable  freedom,,  and,  as  the  latter 
thought,  with  much  good  sense,  upon  various  matters 
foreign  and  domestic  But  his  lordship  could  not  help  re- 
marking that  he  occasionally  allowed  to  escape  strangely 
profligate  sentiments,  and  showed  a  stem  decision  of  cha- 
racter very  different  from  that,  which,  from  the  rosy 
good-humour  and  bluff  hospitality  of  bis  open  counte- 
nance and  frank  demeanour,  a  stranger  might  reasonably 
have  given  him  credit  for. 

'  Mr.  Bolton,  however,  seemed  anxious  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  Arnwood;  and  before  they  ported,  reproach- 
ing him  for  the  distance  he  kept,  and  hinting  at  matters 
which  he  could  not  have  ventured  to  speak  of  in  his  sober 
moments,  he  begged  that  he  would  make  use  of  his  friend- 
ship without  reserve,  seeming  extremely  desiroiis  of  the 
honour  of  serving  him.  The  company  at  length  grew 
tired  of  one  another,  and  even  of  the  bottle ;  the  wine 
became  flat  and  sickening,  and  the  murmur  of  confused 
talk,  and  the  shout  of  the  occasional  bacchanalian  stave 
began  to  die  away,  as  the  guests  dropped  gradually  off 
towards  their  apartments,  and  Lord  Arnw«>d  was  suf- 
fered to  depart 

When  he  reached  thd  door  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly  over  the  landscape,  although  it  was  near  day- 
break ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  with  the 
perverseness  of  inebriety,  he  would  not  consent  to  make 
use  of  the  carriage  that  waited,  but  insisted  upon  walk- 
ing across  the  lawn  and  through  his  own  grounds  to  the 
castle. 

Wrapping  therefore  his  cloak  around  him,  he  set  off  to 
brush  the  mght  dew  fix>m  the  green  sward,  and  proceeded 
on  foot  over  the  irregular  grounds  towards  his  own  home. 
He  managed  to  pilot  his  way  by  the  moonlight  through  the 
clumps  and  shrubbery,  although  sadly  perplexed  by  the 
dork  shadows  flung  from  them  over  the  park ;  and  had 
mounted  one  or  two  of  the  green  slopes  which  inter- 
rupted the  plantation,  standing  still  occasionally  when 
he  came  to  an  open  spot,  and  gazing  upon  the  scene 
with  excited  admiration. 

He  had  approached  the  side  of  a  line  of  chestnuts,  and 
was  making  his  way  over  the  sward  at  considerable 
speed  and  in  much  good-humour  with  himself,  when  he 
heard  distinctly  a  toot  tripping  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  almost  close  to  him. 

"  Who  is  there  7"  he  called  out  quickly^— but  the  foot 
stopped,  and  no  reply  was  made. 

Again  he  pushed  forward,  and  again  the  fbot  weht, 
trip,  trip,  by  his  side. 

^Come  along,  friend,  whoever  you  are,"  said  Arn- 
wood, calling  out  without  apprehension,  ^  and  let  us  go 
forward  together." 

No  answer  vras  returned,  but  a  human  figure  was  now 
visible,  moving  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

At  length,  as  he  began  to  walk  slower,  and  to  keep  a 
look  out  on  the  dark  side,  a  man's  voice  struck  up  with 
the  not  unpleasant  warble  of  a  aong, 

**A  pleasant  stave  enough,  friend,"  said  Arnwood, 
when-  he  had  ended,  **■  and  the  more  so  that  I  had  no 
right  to  expect  such  entertainment  among  these  bushes 
ami  brakes  at  this  hour  of  the  night" 

**  It's  morning.  Lord  Arnwood,"  said  the  voice. 

"  Faith  I  believe  it  is,  honest  friend,"  replied  Arnwood, 
pleased  at  the  probability  of  an  adventure. 

**  You're  in  high  spirits,  my  lord,"  said  the  voice. 

**  Pretty  much  so,  my  invisible  friend,"  said  his  lord- 
ship,  **  and  the  morning  is  beautiful,  as  you  see." 

"  There  are  light  dnjn  and  dark  days  to  us  all,"  said 
the  stranger,  to  his  lordship's  surprise,  although  he 
thought  the  voice,  or  at  least  the  accent,  was  not  un- 
known to  him. 

**  There  are  so,"  said  Arnwood. 

**  But  there's  a  time  to  laugh  an*  a  time  to  weep,  my 
lord,*'  continued  the  voice,  descending  into  its  natural 
accent  **  An'  ye  hae  heard  fine  things  the  night  nae 
doubt;"  said  the  Scotchman,  drawing  near. 

**  True  enough,  friend ;  but  had*nt  you  better  give  me 
another  stave,  since  you  favour  me  with  your  company 
homewards  7" 

**  Ou  ay,  I'se  no  refiise  a  song  afler  your  lordship  has 


*•  The  cock  bedna  to  craw, 
An*nhe  day  begiaa  to  daw, 

an'  so  a  sound  sleep  an'  a  blytbe  wakening,  my  lord.' 

With  this  the  eccentric  Scotchman  tumeci  ofl^ 
darting  into  the  nearest  plantation  towards  the  aea,  ~_ 
instantly  out  of  sight;  while  Arnwood,  somewhat  8oberc^^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Lord  Amwood*8  intimac j  at  New  HaU  increased  dailj ; 
and,  with  that  felicity  of  selfladaptation,  which  mankind 
has  c<Huented  to  call  habit,  he  would  doubtless  have  re- 
signed himself  to  the  influence  of  the  society  into  which 
he  was  thrown,  and  been  content  to  settle  down  into  a 
better  sort  of  country  gentleman — with  the  additional 
blessing  of  a  wife  in  iho  person  of  Miss  Boltou — had  not 
one  or  two  circumstances  occurred  in  the  meantime, 
rising  like  beacons  to  warn  him  of  his  danger. 

Tliese  circumstances,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe,  or  rather  they  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  de- 
scription ;  the  effect  being  produced  by  the  .thousand  al- 
most imperceptible  nothings  which,  occurring  and  uniting 
in  the  still  life  of  society,  resemble  the  conu  insects  that 
build  islands  in  mid  ocean.  Certain  small  traits  of  cha^ 
racter,  in  addition,  had  been  discovered  in  Mr.  Bolton, 
which  would  not  have  been  visible  at  a  first  glance,  even 
in  the  least  artificial  natures ;  and  the  occupant  of  New 
HaU  was  not  one  of  those  men  who  are  said  to  **  improve 
upoo  acquaintance.** 

I^  however,  the  expediency  of  breaking  off  ajl  further 
oonnectioti  with  Mr.  Bolton,  and  of  resigning  his  as  yet 
onannoonced  ^etensions  to  his  sister,  had  been  prc- 
vioudy  a  question  with  Lord  Amwood,  the  affair  was  aU 
together  decided  one  day  at  a  dinner  party  at  New  Hall, 
by  the  unexpected  presence  of  Mr.  Johnston,  his  former 
tutcH-.  This  circmnsbanoe,  of  itaeU*  an  evidence  of  the 
squire's  rea^  feelings  towards  him,  coupled  with  the  now 
obviooa  &ct  of  a  recent  but  dose  intimacy  between  the 
two  worthies,  was  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  jealous  pride 
or  the  young  lord,  who,  impatient  of  the  company  at  the 
sqture's  tabfe,  coDtrired  to  depart  at  a  muclL  earher  hour 
than  was  consistciit  with  the  bacchanalian  habits  of  his 
host. 

The  mansion  of  New  HaU  was  situated  nearer  to  the 
PUoi^  M*rk  than  to  the  Castle  of  Amwood;  and  as  it 
vas  yel  early,  rnhhouffi  becoming  quickly  dark,  his  lord- 
ihxp  preferred  walking  home,  taking  a  circuit  by  an 
arenoe  Cliat  skirted  the  foot  of  Hail  Hill,  and  in  the  di- 
recCion  tsfthe  lonely  building  by  the  sea,  called  the  Mark, 
towards  -which  he  feH  an  involuntarr  attraction.  After 
I  smart  walk  be  had  passed  the  Mark,  and  reached  a 
naing'  groand  at  the  extremity  of  the  plantations  belong- 
ia^  \a  tJbe  castle,  and  above  the  cliffs;  where  he  stood  for 
rame  momeuts  inhaling  the  fresh  sea  air,  and  musing,  as 
be  looked  seaward,  upon  the  still  night-scene — when  he 
perceived  through  the  darkness  a  man  stealing  up  from 
ondla-  one  of  the  green  conical  banks  which  lay  between 
iu'zBseiraDd  the  Mark,  and  formed  a  sort  of  boundary  to 
tbTia  "pazt  of  his  property. 
**  Who  oooses?**  enquired  Amwood,  somewhat  taken 

**  Who  are  jou  that  asks?**  grumbled  the  man,  in  no 
civil  tone. 

**^  Yon  are  insolent,  sirrah!**  said  Amwood,  the  surH- 
nesv  iff  ihe  sian's  reply  stimulating  still  more  the  an^ry 
feefinp  which  the  wine  and  the  company  had  tended  to 
ucite. 

*  I  wrooder  who  it  is  that  eaOs  me  insolent,**  retorted 
the  man,  drawing  near  in  the  dark,  for  Lord  Amwood 
kist0ppcd  into  a  narrow  pass  which  ran  along  the  brow 
rf  Ihe  diir  and  led  towards  the  Pirate*s  Creek  below. 
*"  Stand  ofi^  1  sayf*  added  the  unknown,  apparently 
igioraiit  ttfthe  rank  of  him  wiiom  he  addressed. 

'^  Yea  pass  not  without  giving  account  of  your  business 
hre,**  saMl  Amwood,  his  suspicions  awakened;  and  with 
Sore  kimwry  than  prudence  he  stood  forward  to  stop  the 
*anm^  passage. 

*  The  devil  I  doii*tr*  and  the  follow  came  rudely  for- 


by  this  adventure,  having  reached  home,  retired  to  his  Ifrom  the  foil  to  get  upon  his  legs;  though  not  without 
apartm^xt.  I  several  groans  at  the  pain  of  his  bruises,  and  curses  upon 

the  adversary  who  had  helped  him  to  tbis  unlucky  ad- 
venture; but  Arnwood  neither  moved  nor  spoke — lying 
to  all  appearance  dead  among  the  rocks. 

**  A  pretty  fellow  you  must  be,  to  wrestle  with  Bill 
Weathersheet;**  said  the  large  heavy  man — looking  down 
on  his  prostrate  antagonist;  ^  and  yet  working  starboard 
and  larboard,  as  furiously  as  if  you  had  been  as  broad  in 
the  beam  as  a  first-rate.  Confound  the  rocks  and  the 
stones!  they  have  nearly  stove  in  my  hull  timbers.  Hollo, 
old  fellow ! — 1  think  ye  ha*  gotten  a  raker  in  this  last 
tack;  Haigh!  By  the  powers,  he  does'nt  stir!" 

When  me  man  found  that  his  unknown  adversary  still 
lay  motionless,  with  some  alarm,  and  many  exclamations, 
delivered  in  a  mixed  nautical  phraseology,  he  began  to 
raise  him  up  and  turn  him  round,  until  hndinff  that  he 
exhibited  no  signs  of  life,  he  at  length  lifted  Uie  youth 
upon  his  back,  and  in  this  manner  carried  him  to  the 
Pilot*8  Mark.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  stopped  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  low  Gothic  door  of  the  building,  to 
consider  what  he  ought  td  do;  the  result  of  which  reflec- 
tion led  him  to  give  it  two  or  three  kicks  with  his  foot, 
his  hands  being  employed  with  the  burden  he  carried. 
**  Wha*8  there?"  cried  a  voice  within. 
**  Please  you  to  open  the  door,  Mr.  Macara,**  said  the 
man  with  the  burden;  ^it  is  Bill  Weathersheet,  with  a 
pirate,  or  an  exciseman  in  tow.  For  God's  sake  open  the 
door,  and  let  in  the  living  and  the  dead,  or  else  Come  out 
with  shovel  and  pickaxe." 

"What's  the  matter,  noo?  What  b  it  ye  want.  Will 
Wathersheet?"  grumbled  tlie  voice  of  Murdoch,  as  he 
unwillingly  drew  the  bolts.  "Could  na  ye  come  in  by 
the  back  door?  Deevil  sic  an  unfortunate  body  as  me 
alive!  Rest  nor  peace  I  can  get  nane.  The  maister  is 
nae  sooner  gone  to  bed,  an'  me  set  down  to  draw  my 
breath  in  peace  and  quietness,  but  dunt  gangs  the  door, 
as  loud  in  this  back  o*  beyont  place,  as  if  it  were  a  public 
change  hoose." 

"Here's  a  bad  job,  Mr.  Macara;  just  stand  out  of  my 
way." 
"  Eh!  Lord  guide  us,  what's  that?  A  dead  man!" 
"  Shut  the  door,  jou  Scotch  idiot!  If  he's  dead,  you 
may  take  the  hangmg  on  yourself  for  keeping  him  so 
long  outside." 

"  What  do  you  say  about  Scotch  idiot,  ye  blackguard? 
I  wish  I  had  you,  and  your  dead  game,  on  the  windy 
side  o'  the  door  again;  I  would  teach  you  manners — for 
naming  Scotchman  an'  hanging  thcgither.  Lord  'a 
mercy  me,  what's  this?  what's  this?"  exclaimed  the  Scot 
in  a  nenzy  of  terror,  as  he  looked  upon  the  pallid  features 
of  Lord  Amwood,  who  was  now  laid  on  a  bench  before 
them. 

"  I  told  you  it  was  a  bad  job;"  said  the  sailor,  oon^ 

temphiting  the  body — ^"  but  he  can't  be  dead.    And  he's 

a  genUeman  too— Lord,  Murdoch,  they  '11  hang  lis  both!" 

"God  forgie  you,  William  Wathersheet,  if  ye  hae 

murdered  the  young  Lord  Amwood." 

"Lord  Amwood?"  echoed  the  man,  starting  with 
amazement 

"  I  tell  your*  exclaimed  the  Scotchman,  almost  crying, 
"  that  is  Lord  Amwood,  o*  the  black  castle  aboon.  God 
forgie  you!  God  forgie  you!  Biit  I  think  he's  no'  dead; 
he's  only  in  a  dwam.  An  the  bluid's  streaming  frae  the 
back  o'  his  head.  Hand  aff  your  hands,  Will  Wather- 
sheet, you  an*  me  are  no'  fit  to  doctor  a  lord." 

Saying  this,  Murdoch  took  the  lifeless  body  in  his 
arms,  and  telling  the  man  threateningly  to  stay  where  he 
was,  ho  forthwith  carried  his  charge  up  stairs  to  a  back 
chamber,  muttering  to  himself  ul  the  while,  as  he 
went — 

"  III  bring  him  up  to  the  Lady  Agatha,  if  the  maister 
should  brain  me  for  it  She's  the  only  ane  to  restore 
him ;  an'  she'll  wash  his  foce  wi'  a  sponge,  an'  revive  him 
wi'  smelling  draps,  an'  she'll  dress  his  head  wi'  her  white 
fingers,  as  gentle  as  a  pet  lamb,  and  turi'  her  vera  kindness 
she'll  bring  him  to^if  the  life's  in  him.  Och,  och !  the 
bonny  young  lord,  that  gi'ed  us  this  quiet  dwelling  for  a 
perfect  wanworth.  Hedi,  hecfa!  I've  ailen  heard,  that 
lords  an^  nobles  were  fiiles  an'  tyrants,  but  there's  my 
ain  maister  an'  Miss  Agatha, — an'  there's  this  genty 
lord;  they  're  every  ane  kmd  and  considerate,  out  an'  in, 
and  wad  na  harm  a  flea.    Och,  och !" 

With  many  such  lamentations  the  Scot  carried  Lord 
Amwood  up,  laid  him  on  his  master's  bed,  and  set  about 
restoring  him;  acting,  however,  by  the  orders  of  one  who 
soon  made  her  appearance,  and  seemed  no  novice  at  such 
benevolent  ofiices,  and  who  commenced  dressing  his 
wounds  and  performing  the  part  of  his  nurse  with  an 
anxiety  and  gentle  skill  which  were  soon  successful. 
Arnwood  was  for  some  time  in  that  state  of  half  con- 


sciousness in  which  surrounding  objects  are  seen  and 
voices  he^rd,  without  a  distinct  perception  of  the  reality 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  At  first,  he  felt  a  son 
hand  holding  his  own,  and  the  fingers  pressing  his  pulse. 
A  pale  female  face  seemed,  sometimes  to  be  close  to  his, 
so  that  he  could  feel  her  warm  breath  upon  his  cheek ; 
and  the  long  dark  hair  which  fell  from  her  stooping 
head,  while  she  dressed  his  wounds,  he  felt  sweeping 
gently  over  his  neck.  Then  his  awaking  eye  fastened 
and  dwelt  upon  a  figure  which  reminded  him  of  a 
Grecian  sculpture,>K^atching  in  a  sitting  posture,  between 
himself  and  the  light;  and  while  dreamingly  contem- 
plating the  features  which  he  was  too  giddy  to  see  dis- 
tinctly, he  thought  the  dark  hazel  eyes  beamed  upon  him 
with  such  a  lovely  expression,  that  whether  sleeping  or 
waking,  his  involuntary  admiration  caused  a  sigh  to  es- 
cape from  his  breast. 

At  this  moment  the  figure  rose,  and  seemed  to  bend 
solicitously  over  him;  and  though  his  eyes  were  half 
closed,  he  perceived  her  smile  with  so  captivating  a  soil- 
ness,  that  behoving  himself  to  be  in  a  dream,  he  lay  mo- 
tionless; fearing  to  break  so  delicate  a  vision. 

At  length  he  looked  long  and  steadfiistly,  as  if  striving 
against  the  drowsy  confiision  of  his  brain.  He  perceived 
himself  to  be  in  a  small  bed-chamber,  neatly  arranged; 
the  fiimiture  being  rather  separately  elegant  than  con- 
sistently tastefiiL  The  figure  of  the  lady,  however,  still 
attracted  his  interest  so  exclusively,  that  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  gracefiil  bend  of  the  body,  between  himself  and  the 
single  taper — ^tbc  neck  tangled  with  long  dark  hair,  and 
the  features  perfect  in  their  outline  and  expression — ^he 
was  unable  to  suppress  the  exclamation — ^"  Lady!  how  b 
this?  Where  am  I?" 

The  lady  started,  as  if  suddenly  alarmed,  and  rising 
up  and  glancing  towards  him  with  a^eased  smile,  his 
eyes  fol&wed  her  as  she  silently  glided  out  of  the  room. 

Lord  Amwood,  with  swimming  head,  was  making  an 
efifort  to  sit  up  in  the  bed,  and  trying  to  decide  whether 
he  were  in  a  dream  or  not,  when  the  figure  of  Murdoch 
Macara  came  on  tiptoe  into  the  room. 

"  How  do  you  feel  yoursel',  my  lord  ?"  said  Murdoch, 
vnthall  a  Scotchman's  eifort  at  politeness,  and  pleased  to 
see  the  patient  looking  better. 

"I  feel  strangely,"  said  bis  lordship;  "are  you  the 
Scotchman  of  the  Pilot's  Mark?" 

"  Ou  ay,  my  lord.  ,  Faith   I'm  glad  to  hear  your 
.Englified  tongue  again.    Grod!   I  got  sic  a  fright  wi 
you.    Faith  I  thought  your  lordship 
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'  yoo  brave  me?*,  said  his  lordship,  giving  the  man 
'Stand  off-!" 
C!**  repeated  the  other  scoflingly;  and  in  an 
Uiiaiit  lii^  eune  in  contact  and  grappled. 

Answood  struggled  with  the  stranger  in  the  dark,  more 
&OID  momeirtary  passion  than  from  any  definite  spirit  of 
cpposdion,  or  leding  of  apprehension;  but  he  speedily 
ftaad  that  his  strength  was  much  iaferior  to  that  of  the 
Huid,  mnscolar  and  fiiQ^grown  man,  who  held  bim  in  his 
snpe.  He  oontinued  to  wrestle  bravely  with  his  un- 
■nown  enemy,  until  they  turned  the  brow  of  the  clifis, 
assd  a  fall  b^ng  the  consequence^  thej  rolled  together, 
-Amwood  hohfing  his  adversary  firmly  m  his  grasp,  until 
Chey  feu  over  the  edge,  and  were^both  precipitated  a  con- 
^'^iiUe  space  among  the  rocks  below. 

Tk  stranger  in  a  sKort  time  recovered  sufficiently 


had  kicked  the 
bucket" 

"Kidded  what?" 

"  Ou  naething.  I  see  you  're  no  used  wi'  Scotch  folk. 
Hech,  but  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  speak!  I  aye  think 
there's  little  fear  o'  folk  whan  their  tongue  keeps  wag- 
gin'  ;  that  was  the  vera  word  John  Tamson  used  to  say 
to  his  wife." 

"  Oh,  m;^  head,  my  head,"  ^rroai^ed  Amwood ;  his  pain 
and  confiision  of  bram  retuming. 

"  Just  whisht,  my  lord,"  said  Murdoch,  shaking  his 
head  and  winking,  as  one  would  do  to  hush  a  child; 
"just  lie  down  an'  be  quiet  for  a  loinute,  for  ye  see  my 
lord,  you  hae  gotten  a  sair  demisb,  an'  nae  doubt  your 
head's  whirlin'  round." 

"  What  is  this  that  has  happened  to  me,  friend?" 

"  Ou  naething,  my  lord,  but  just  a  bit  crunt  on  the 
crown  amang  the  stanes.  But  it  will  be  hale  against  the 
morn.  Od,  I've  seen  an  Hirishman  wad  hae  gotten  his 
head  dang  as  braid  at  night  as  a  pease  bannock,  an'  gin 
the  vera  next  day  the  fallow  would  be  deevil  a  hair  the 
waur  ot." 

Having  indulged  himself  with  this  morsel  of  talk, 
while  he  was  prescribing  silence  to  the  patient,  Murdoch 
tripped  cautiously  away,  and  then  retuming  with  Will 
Weathersheet,  they  carried  Arnwood  down  stairs,  and 
laying  him  upon  a  sort  of  Utter  which  they  had  hastily 
fiimished  with  blankets,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they 
had  bim  brought  to  the  entrance  of  his  own  castle. 

Amwood  had  sunk  again  into  a  half-conscious  state  as 
they  were  carrying  him  home;  but  wlien  he  found  him- 
selr  in  his  own  apartment  (Murdo9h  being  in  the  mean- 
time occupied  in  answering  the  enquiries  of  the  alarmed 
servants,  by  telling  them  uiat  his  lordship  had  merely 
met  with  a  slight  accident)  the  young  lord  waved  his 
hand  for  the  domestics  to  retire,  and  leave  Murdoch 
alooe  with  himself. 

"  Where  have  I  been,  my  friend,"  enquired  Amwood 
feebly,  "  and  what  has  happened  to  me?  for  I  feci  both 
pain  of  body  and  confiision  of  mind." 

"  It's  naething  ava,  my  lord,  but  just  a  bit  accident 
that  happened  on  your  road  hame  frae  ihe  muckle  hall 
aboon,  wi'  a  wee  drap  drink  in  your. head.  Od,  ye  never 
gang  near  that  place  but  something  happens  your  lord- 
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ship.    But  yc^  sec,  there's  noething  extraordinar'  in  si 
drunken  squabble  an'  a  broken  crown." 

*•  But  was  there  not  a  lady? — " 

••  Lady !  your  lordship's  perfectly  in  a  mistack.  Wha 
was  aboot  you  but  only  myscl  an*  big  Will  Wathcrsheet? 
an'  tweel  hf*s  no  like  a  lady;  wi'  a  pair  o'  whiskers  on 
his  haffits,  an'  as  mickle  black  hair  as  wad  fill  a  mattrass. 
Noo,  my  lord,  just  sHp  to  your  bed.  It's  nae  good  for 
young  gentlemen  to  let  ladies  run  in  their  heads.  * 

"  I  am  certain  there  was  a  lady,"  said  Arnwood,  mus- 
ing; **  I  could  not  be  deceived;  I  am  sure  of  it." 

•*  Hoot,  my  lord,  just  keep  yourself  quiet.  Ye  've  been 
dreaming;  young  men  are  aye  dreaming  aboot  ladies. 
Lordsake !  think  ye  that  ladies  are  to  bo  found  on  the 
sea-shore  like  cockle-shells;  an'  wha  ever  heard  o'  a  lady 
in  sic  a  lonesome  place  as  the  Pilot's  Mark?" 

••Then  I  have  been  at  the  Pilot's  Mark?" 

••  Ou  ay,  my  lord.  But  ye  're  a  great  deal  better  noo, 
an'  just  be  aidvised  to  slip  to  your  rest,  and  here's  my 
gausey  acquaintance,  the  housekeeper,  got  up  out  o'  her 
warm  bed  to  see  after  you." 

The  housekeeper  and  other  servants  entered  as  tlie 
Scotchman  lefl  the  apartment,  and  his  lordship  was  soon 
settled  for  the  night 

The  effect  of  £e  fall  that  Lord  Arnwood  had  met  witli 
among  the  rocks,  was  more  to  stupify  and  confuse  him, 
than  of  any  serious  consequence  otherwise,  for  tlic  bruises 
were  but  slight,  and  having  once  been  dressed,  began  to 
heal  rapidly.  The  giddiness  and  swimming  in  his  head, 
however,  and  the  confused  and  painful  sensation,  confined 
him  to  bed  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  accident. 

When  he  awakened  on  the  following  morning,  be  tried 
to  recal  with  some  distinctness,  a  recollection  of  the 
events  of  the  preceding  night,  but  with  little  success;  the 
impression  of  a  delicious  dream  with  which  his  slumbers 
had  been  visited,  and  the  supposed  reality  of  the  previous 
night,  were  so  mingled  together.  But  among  his  confused 
reminiscences  of  something  reaJ,  of  falling  over  rocks, 
and  of  being  carried  home  in  the  opeh  air,  the  most  vivid 
and  interesting  was  tliat  of  a  strange  lady,  a  figure  very 
different  firom  Miss  Bolton's,  moving  gently  about  him 
in  an  unknown  apartment;  and  he  remembered  distinctly 
certain  long  tresses  of  hair  fiilling  over  a  beautiful  Grecian 
face,  placed  between  Iiimself  and  a  single  taper. 

With  these  were  blended  some  vague  fancies  about 
the  mysterious  tenant  of  the  Pilot's  Mark,  whom  he  had 
never  yet  seen,  and  regarding  whom  he  began  to  be  un- 
easily curious;  for  the  notion  had  taken  irresistible  hold 
of  him,  that  this  strange  person  was  in  some  manner,  as 
yet  unknown,  destined  to  become  linked  or  entangled 
with  him  and  his  future  fate. 

And  yet  he  blamed  himself  for  allowing  one  of  whom 
he  knew  so  little  t6  obtain  a  footing  so  near  him;  as  some- 
times persons  will  call  themselves,  when  too  late,  to  ac- 
count, for  doing  a  thing  from  motives  of  benevolence  or 
kindness,  at"  which  they  do  not  very  clearly  see  the  real 
end  or  purpose.  And  this  he  did  from  the  very  reason- 
able motive  which  directs  people  whoso  tranquillity  is 
liable  to  be  easily  disturbed,  and  whose  feelings  are  easily 
affected,  to  bo  proportionably  cautious  how  they  place 
these  valuable  instraments  of  happiness  at  the  oisposal 
of  others. 

In  consequence  of  such  fimcies  and  reflections,  he  de- 
termined within  himself  to  soe  the  stranger  of  the  Mark, 
and  to  ascertain  from  his  own  lips  what  were  his  station 
and  mode  of  life;  resolving  that  if  he  should,  from  all  he 
could  learn,  come  to  any  unfavourable  conclusions,  he 
would  immediately  eject  him  fVoni  his  present  asylum. 

Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  ventured  down  towards 
the  shore  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident,  determined 
to  waUi  to  the  Pilot's  Mark,  and  ascertain  ui  person 
something  more  satisfactory  regarding  its  mysteriouB 
occupant 

He  was  proceeding  leisurely  along  on  the  sands,  the 
day  being  warm  and  still,  watching  the  slow  ripple  of 
the  waters  upon  the  shore,  and  occasionally  looking  out 
upon  the  small  craft  which  lingered  on  tlie  trembling 
waves  towards  tlie  seaward  horizon,  when  he  perceived, 
under  the  cliffs  on  his  right,  the  figure  of  an  elderly  man, 
reclining  in  apparently  indolent  meditation  upon  the  bank. 
He  judged  that  this  could  be  no  other  than  the  occupant 
of  the  Mark,  from  the  little  likelihood  of  any  person 
coming  from  a  distance  being  so  much  at  his  ease  in  so 
solitary  a  spot :  but  after  ol^rving  him  for  a  while,  his 
constitutional  delicacy  overcame  his  first  resolution  to 
address  him,  and  he  passed  on. 

The  other,  watching  Arnwood,  and  seeming  to  per- 
ceive his  intention,  after  a  lew  moments'  hesitation  rose 
and  came  forward,  while  his  lordship  stood  still  expecting 
his  approach. 
The  stranger,  a  man  about  fifty,  his  appearance  digni- 


fied and  even  impressive,  on  drawing  near  raised  his  hat 
with  respectful  politeness,  showing  a  well  formed  reve- 
rend head,  quite  bald  on  the  top,  which  added  much  to  the 
irapressiveness  of  his  pale  care-worn  features,  and  said 
*•  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  Lord  Arn- 
wood." 

**  You  make  no  mistake,  sir,"  said  Arnwood. 

**  It  is  full  time,  my  lord,"  added  the  gentleman,  witli 
tremulous  seriousness,  *•  that  I  should  mdce  my  acknow- 
ledgments to  you  for  giving  me  (for  so  I  may  call  it)  the 
retired  domicile  beyond  the  creek,  which  1  am  assuredly 
most  gratefiil  for.  I  am  the  person  who  occupies  the 
Pilot's  Mark,  my  lord,  and  your  tenant,  since  you  choose 
so  considerately  to  put  a  nominal  rent  upon  the  place." 

'*  I  am  happy  that  it  has  been  in  my  power,"  replied 
Arnwood,  •*  to  render  you  any  obligations,  but  you  greatly 
overrate  this  trifling  service." 

'*  Those  who  have  notliing  to  give  in  return,  seldom 
receive  an  obligation ;  and  when  they  do,  they  cannot 
easily  overrate  that  whicli  is  so  valuable  from  its  rarity." 

"  Nay,"  said  Arnwood,  interested  by  the  old  gentle- 
man's manner,  "  I  trust  that  favours,  more  worthy  the 
name  than  any  thing  you  allude  to,ar6  not  so  very  rare." 

**  Retain  your  opinion,  my  lord,  while  you  can,  but  1 
am  an  old  man,"  and  he  shook  his  head. 

**  But,  sir,"  said  Arnwood,  drawing  nearer,  and  wish- 
ing to  come  with  delicacy  to  his  object,  "  tliere  surely 
must  be  something  peculiar  in  that  case  which  makes 
a  gentleman  eicpress  so  much  gratitude  for  such  an  in- 
convenient solitude  as  the  old  building  you  occupy." 

"  Every  case  seems  peculiar  when  considered  by  itsejf." 

•*  You  will  excuse  mc,"  said  Arnwood,  •*  but  I  have 
some  curiosity  to  know  why  you  chose  this  melancholy 
spot,  or  how  a  person  of  your  appearance  should  prefer 
so  to  seclude  himself;  and  whether  you  are  comfortable 
in  the  Mark — and,  in  short,  whether  I  can  further  serve 
you." 

"  Pray  be  plain,  my  lord.  You  have  some  suspicions 
regarding  me,  and  wish  to  know  something  of  my  way 
of  life." 

•M  wish  not  to  be  intrusive,  but,  in  so  sequestered  a 
neighbourhood,  even  our  idleness  and  self-love  make  the 
character  and  actions  of  others  tlie  subject  of  scrutiny." 

"  True ;  and  that  scrutiny  has  given  me  to  know,  that 
you  are  well  worthy  the  confidence  of  an  unfortunate 
gentleman.  As  to  how  I  live  ? — look  abroad  upon  that 
wide  and  deep  ocean.  It  is  often  raging  and  tumultu- 
ous, and  swallows  up  tlic  small  and  great;  but  its 
mighty  fury  is  the  sublime  energy  of  nature,  which  those 
who  have  suffered  fi'om  the  treachery  and  inhumanity  of 
mankind  can  look  upon  with  admiration ;  for  while  tJhcse 
great  waters  so  often  engulf  the  merchant  and  his  gold, 
they  throw  gently  out  upon  their  yellow  sands  a  simple 
subsistence  to  ah  unfortunate  like  mysell; 

"  Thus,  my  lord,  I  exist,  while  you  allow  me  to  live  bi 
this  much  valued  solitude.  Do  you  see  that  little  dark 
spot  in  the  ofling  ?  that  is  a  small  boat  wherein  my  poor 
faithfbl  Scotch  servant,  Murdocli  Macara,  and  another, 
are  drawing  firom  the  proUfic  deep  my  moans  of  subsist- 
ence and  comparative  content" 

'*  But,  pray  do  not  think  me  impertinent,  sit — ^your 
fortune?  for  surely^'— 

**  You  are  right,  my  lord,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  had 
fortune  once,  fortune  that  t  thought  inexhaustible ;  iden- 
tified, {^  it  seemed,  'With  me  and  my  house.  I  dreamed, 
as  others  do,  that  it  would  descend  to  my  posterity  also, 
as  it  hacl  descended  t6  me.  But  time  is  continually  un- 
folding  to  us  the  great  truth,  that  we  know  nothing,  and 
that  our  presumption  never  appears  more  striking  than 
when  we  attempt  to  speculate  upon  human  destiny." 

Arnwood  was  unable  for  a  moment  to  reply  to  this 
speech  of  the  remarkable  stranger,  partaking  as  it  did  of 
a  train  of  thought  which  his  own  circumstances  had  led 
him  to  indulge.  But  his  curiosity  to  learn  more  of  his 
new  acquaintance  being  strongly  excited,  he  ventured  to 
make  the  enquiry — 

*•  And  pray,  how  has  your  property  been  taken  from 
you?" 

•"  Can  your  lordship  tell  me  bow  that  cloud  in  the  sky 
has  obtained  the  fhntastic  shape  it  now  beafll^''  he  re* 
plied,  looking  reverently  upwards,  •'  or  fVom  what  region 
in  the  heavens  it  has  come,  or  where  it  will  be,  or  what 
shape  it  will  assume,  by  to-morrow  night  ?" 

**  I  cannot" 

*•  Can  yoii  tell  from  what  point  of  the  heavens  the 
lightning  will  shoot  forth,  or  where  on  earth  the  bolt 
will  lull,  or  whom  it  will  strike  and  destroy  ?  If  you 
cannot  tell  how  destruaion  comes,  can  you  tell  how  the 
rose-bud  opens  in  summer?  If  nut,  how  can  I  show 
you  the  real  cause  ofrny  mi&fortunos?  Ask  any  of  tlie 
ruined  men,  whom  you  may  soo  wasting  the  weary  hours 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  metropolis,  and  he  will  tcil 
you  a  common-place  story,  full  of  wearying  details  of 
the  harassing  calamities  of  civilised  lite.  Ho  will  tell 
you  of  fine  prospects  which  totally  disappointed  him, 
and  promising  events  which  ended  in  ruin.  He  wiH 
tell  you  of  false  friends  and  hidden  enemies ;  and  so 
could  I.  All  these  things  are  palpable  to  our  senses; 
but  of  their  hidden  springs,  or  their  ultimate  end,  «e 
are  without  understanding." 

"You  have,  then,  been  deprived  of  your  fortune?" 
said  Arnwood. 

•*  Yes,  my  Lord ;  and  while  I,  its  rightful  owner,  pine 
here  in  poverty  and  solitude,  my  destroyer  wastes  it  in 
riot  and  extravagance.  You  may  imagine  the  like  in 
that  great,  great  mansion,"  he  added,  turning  towards 
New  Hall,  **^  which  like  a  bloated  upstart,  seems  to 
overlook,  almost  with  scorn,  your  own  venerable  castle." 

"  And  all  this  is  done  to  you  wrongfully  P 

**  Truly,  my  lord,  by  bitter  wrong.*' 

'•And  might  you  not  recover  it  by  law  ?*• 

••  I  might  not^^''  replied  the  stranger,  with  a  sod  and 
resigned  look. 

'•  And  pray,  sir,  why  ?" 

"  Tho  law  is  not  for  men  when  they  are  poor.  Tho 
law  is  a  luxury  to  tho  vindictive  man,  or  the  amateur  ot* 
legal  justice  ;  and  the  poor  have  no  luxuries  except  re- 
ligion and  a  good  conscience,  and  these  are  luxurteis 
which  but  few  of  the  rich  iiave  much  enjoyment  of." 

*'  Pardon  rac,  sir :  but  if  any  one  has  obtained  your 
property  illegally,  as  you  seem  to  intimate,  you  arc 
surely  wrong  in  not  seeking  its  restoration  publicly. 
Tho  law  would  compel  him  to  restore  it." 

Mr.  Waltham  again  shook  his  head,  and  after  a  pause 
continued.  •'The  law,  my  lord,  i«  very  g(K>d  and  very 
efiicient,  as  a  general  instrument  for  the  distribution  of 
good  and  evil,  in  a  way  that  often  baffles  "human  calcu- 
lation ;  but,  like  other  monsters  begotten  by  civi\is«a- 
tion,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  very  much  subject  to  the  power 
of  money,  which  I  am  now  without.  But  even  sop- 
posing  I  were  able  to  pay  for,  and  willing  to  encounttfr, 
the  anxieties  and  risks  of  a  chaco  after  justice,  I  am 
nowi  convinced  I  should  be  only  striving  in  vain  aguimt 
my  own  fete." 

**  Your  fate,""  said  Arnwood. 

•'  Yes,  my  lord,  certainly." 

•'  Pray  explain  yourself." 

"  I  cannot  explain,  my  lord." 

"No?'' 

"  Men,"  continued  the  stranger,  '*  have  in  all  ages 
made  children  of  themselves,  by  alloniptiug  to  explaiu 
things  of  which  they  are  ignorant  For  my  part,  I 
hold  it  to  bo  more  consbtent  with  reason  and  dignity 
to  be  silent.  But  I  see  my  boat  approaching  the  shoio, 
and  honest  Murdock  with  hi8  fish,"  said  Mr.  Walthani, 
rising  and  moving  towards  the  sea.  "Their  dinner 
will  be  more  luxurious  at  New  Hall  than  our's  at  tlie 
Mark." 

**Cttn  I  do  you  any  service,  sir,"  said  Am  wood,  ••by 
an  introduction  to  Mr.  Boltou  at  the  Hall  ?" 

"  Mr.  Waltham  only  sliook  his  head,  and  qaid,  ^  the 
gossip  of  tho  neighbourhood  informs  me  that  you  are 
about  to  marry  Miss  Bolton.  Do  not  expend  your 
feehngs  or  waste  your  time  ujion  what  is  not  to  be." 

'*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  earltness  of  its  information,"  replied  Arnwood  smil- 
ing ;  "  but  how  know  you  ?  Do  you  know  aoy  thing 
against  the  lady  7" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  importance  either  in  her  fa%-oui 
or  against  lier,  my  lord,  but  I  am  much  deceived  if  sho 
or  her  fortune  will  ever  be  your's." 

"  You  surprise  me  by  the  strangeness  of  your  prog- 
nostications," said  Arnwood;  "be  kind  enough  to  ex- 
plain, I  entreat." 

•'  It  is  not  to  be,"  replied  Mr.  Walthmn,  turning  from 
him  and  moving  towards  the  boat.  ^  Good  moitiing, 
my  lord." 

Lord  Arnwood  returned  home  deeply  interested  by 
the  stranger's  conversation,  and  determined  upon  taking 
the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  meeting  him  agaiu. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  preparations  for  an  entertainment  to  be  given  at 
tho  castle  on  bis  coming  of  age,  now  entirely  occupied 
TiOrd  Arnwood,  and  required  him  to  go  several  times  <x> 
tho  nearest  considerable  town  ;  !<o  that  his  mind  was  in 
general  diverted  ft-om  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
just  detailed,  and  tli6  other  matters  with  which  liici 
thoughts  were  usually  occupied. 

The  cftcct  of  these  employments,  togotlict  with  las 
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occuBional  vistU  to  New  Hdil,  was  eecondcd  by  his  own 
efforts  to  prevent  his  mind  from  recurring'  to  any 
thoughts  but  those  of  future  happiness  and  good  fortune. 
The  only  ihin^  that  disturbed  tJiesa  ideas,  and  at  times 
gave  him  real  uneasiness,  was  a  va^ue  and  dream-like 
recollection  which  haunted  his  imagmaiion,  of  a  female 
face  and  fitfure,  of  such  romantic  beauty  and  perfection, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  dwell  upon  tho  real  or  fancied 
image,  while  a  onion  was  contemplated  with  a  person 
80  entirely  dissimilar  as  Miss  Bolton.  Sometimes,  while 
conversing  with  the  latter,  and  looking  in  her  fitce  as 
that  of  his  proposed  companion  for  life,  the  lovely  image 
of  the  other  came  so  vividly  before  his  fancy,  that  he 
felt  convinced  of  the  reaftty  of  her  existence,  and  that  he 
most  have  seen  such  a  being,  and  received  at  her  hands 
the  toothing  services  which,  be  dimly  remembered,  had 
excited  his  interest  on  the  occasion  of  bis  accident  at  the 
Pilot^fi  Mark. 

When  the  morning  of  the  day  which  he  had  so  long 
anticipated,  at  length  arrived,  be  started  from  his  bed 
at  an  early  hour,  and  looked  out  upon  the  broad  Iand> 


M»pe,  and  upwards  to  the  sky,  as  if  surprised  to  find 
that  this  slioold  be  like  other  days,  and  should  come 
without  any  distinguishing  peculiarity.  But  truly  on 
this  calm  morning,  ^  do  prodigy  appeared  in  earth  or  air." 
The  rich  green  of  summer  showed  every  object  on  brake 
and  woodhnd,  only  by  the  depth  and  darkncs  of  its  va- 
rious shades  of  tint,  as  they  seemed  yet  to  slumber  an- 
der  tho  dewy  mist ;  not  a  breath  moved  the  leaves  on  the 
dd  oaks  of  the  kwn  in  front  of  the  castle ;  and  even  the 
bleak  sweep  of  Hail  HiU  in  the  distance,  receding  be> 
hind  the  stalwart  nakedness  of  the  Pilofs  Mark,  seemed 
to-day  to  smile  with  unwonted  warmth  and  emulous 
veretation. 

~As  Im  looked  thoughtfully  towards  the  sea  on  the 
left,'  nothing,  he  imagined,  could  be  more  interosting 
Chan  its  appearance  oa  this  his  birth-day.  A  single 
<lark  sail  lingered  hr  in  the  offing,  beyond  which,  along 
Che  whole  horizon,  a  streak  of  white  light  marked  the 
morning  sky,  9iHi  gleamed  upon  the  farther  sea ;  which 
»hnnbered  bo  quietly,  and  murmured  so  musically  sol\, 
that  its  cahnncj«s  seemed  to. convey  a  reproach  to  all 
wlio,  on  a  morniug  like  this,  could  suffer  their  hearts  to 
beat  with  any  vain  anxiety  about  what  die  day  wte  to 
bting  forth. 

A  great  day  this  was,  however,  at  Armvood  castle, 

and  an  unspeakahly  great  man  Vvas  Mr.  Mollison,  the 

chief  servant  and  director  of  the  external  and  internal 

economy  of  the  important  affair.     Mrs.  Goodyear,  the 

iKmosscAseepcr,  had-  scolded   for  a  whole  fortnight  past 

without  iotennission,  which  she  did  mechanically  and 

witJi   perfect  good  natuie,  whenever  there  was  any- 

thkig  to  do ;  and  the  other  sdrvants  were  in  a  state  of 

cxcaCament,  much  like  the  crew  of  an  old  laid-up  man 

of  w%r,  clearing  the  deck  hr  an  unexpected  engage- 

•DcnC 

The  fiirraers,  his  lordshipV  tenants,  fijr  whom  he  had 
prepared  a  dinner  on  the  lawn,  shortly  after  their  usual 
lionr,  soon  began  to  muster  with  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters ;  a  new  nag,  which  Mr.  Mollison  had  made  ready 
tor  the  occasion,  fluttered  gaily  from  the  flag-staff  on  tlic 
fop  of  the  Lark^s  Tower,  and  the  park  began  to  assume 
quite  a  lively  appearance.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  the 
maeh  respected  rector  of  the  parish,  made  hid  appear- 
ance, bla  old  carriage  newly  painted ;  and  shortly  after 
came  Mr,  Bolton  and  his  sister,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
HulaoD  and  Sir  Jacob  Benson,  his  particular  friend?. 

Lt&rd  Arnwood  found  it,  however,  a  less  easy  matter 
to  preside  at  a  banquet,  and  take  the  lead  in  a  festive 
entertainment  got  up  to  express  joy,  tlian  he  had  sup- 
poeed ;  for  to**  mimic  sorrow  when  the  heart's  not  sad,*' 
is  infinitely  less  difiicult  than  to  maintain  a  joyous  coun- 
teaanco  and  affect  mirth  under  the  pressure  of  contrary 
feelings. 

But  while  his  determination  was  strengthened  to  make 
liiraself  agreeable  to  the  Boltons,  and  condescending  to 
the  friencb  whom  they  iiad  brought  with  tliem,  his  dis- 
like of  the  squire,  augmented  by  his  conversation  with 
his  new  friend  of  the  Pilot's  Mark,  unaccountably  in- 
creased. His  mother  had  appeared  at  the  tabic  only  for 
a  moment,  and  Mr  (Stone,  the  venerable  rector,  not 
teeming  to  enjoy  himself,  had  retired  early,  and  he  was 
thus  lell  entirely  to  the  society  of  the  squire  and  his 
firiends*  Whether  it  was  that  the  unavoidable  prospect 
of  aoonnection,  the  thought  of  which  had  always  hurt 
his  pride,  now  more  than  ever  pained  his  mind,  as  he 
contemplated  it  closely ;  or  that  the  boisterous  coarse. 
neas  and  drunken  freedom  of  the  New  Hall  gentlemen 
were  this  night  more  apparent  than  usual-— certain  it  in 
that  these  circuimitances,  added  to  his  involuntary  re- 


collection of  the  mysterious  hints  of  the  strange  person 
of  tho  Pilot's  Mark,  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  his 
feelings  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  greatly  in- 
creased the  disgust  with  which  he  began  to  regard  his 
guests. 

As  they  went  on  to  drink  deep,  his  perceptions  seemed 
lo  be  sharpened,  rather  than  blunted,  by  tho  wine  he 
swallowed,  ond  he  perceived  evidently  that  the  squire 
and  his  friends  not  only  made  more  free  than  usual,  but 
that  their  frank  Joviality  and  vulgar  coarseness  amounted 
to  a  disrespect,  if  not  contempt,  of  himself.  Forgetting, 
therefore,  in  his  indignation,  how  great  a  leveller  of  all 
conditions  is  the  inspiring  juice  of  the  grape,  ho  watched 
the  words  and  manners  of  hia  guests  with  a  critical  and 
haughty  jealousy. 

Lord  Arnwood  had  remarked  on  some  former  occa- 
sions, that  when  Mr.  Bolton  had  drunk  freely,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  disputing  upon  the  power  of  money — 
just  as  some  men  contend  about  religion  when  they  get 
into  tlio  same  state  ;  and  that  praise  of  the  rich,  and 
sneering  ridicule  of  the  pretensions  of  those  who  were 
comparatively  poor,  were  always  favourite  subjects  of 
drunken  conversation  and  congratulatory  flattery,  as 
the  hour  grew  late,  between  himself  and  his  friends. 

This  night,  however,  they  carried  their  speculations 
upon  the  subject,  a  topic  upon  which  Lord  Arnwood 
was  naturally  exceedingly  sensitive,  to  a  pitch  that 
roused  all  his  pride  of  family ;  and  he  retorted  upon 
Sir  Jacob,  one  of  tlio  squire^s  friends,  in  such  terms  of 
contempt,  as  showed  that  his  inward  indignation  was 
fast  getting  the  better  of  his  usual  efforts  at  self-com- 
mand. 

**It  may  appear  to  you,  perhaps,  my  lord,"  said  Sir 
Jacob,  ^  that  my  friend  Bolton  speaks  too  strongly  ;  but, 
after  all,  what  business  has  any  man  to  think  this  and 
the  other  of  himself  if  his  bank  account  is  at  low  water ; 
or  what  can  a  man  expect  to  enjoy  in  this  world,  if  he 
cannot  pay  for  it  ?" 

"  Very  little,  truly,"  said  Arnwood,  thoughtfully ; 
"  but  I  merely  ventured  a  remark  upon  the  misfortune  it 
is  to  virlup  and  good  feeling  among  men,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  happiness,  that  such  opinions 
should  be  recognised  and  applauded  ;  while  I  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  advantages  of  commerce  could  be  enjoyed 
with  less  of  that  degrading  and  unhappy  concomitant, 
which  I  regret  to  know  is  so  general  in  this  mercantile 
community." 

**  It  is  not  for  you  or  I^  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Bolton, 
**  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  state  of  society  and  the 
diffusion  of  happiness,  and  all  that." 

*'  Upon  my  word,  i  believe  not,"  replied  Arnwood ; 
^*and  yet  one  cannot  help  sometimes  lamenting  that 
shopkeeping  prejudices  should  havo  in  many  instances 
reached  tlie  higher  classes,  to  the  destruction  of  all  ele- 
vated feeling ;  and  that  thus  the  great  national  value  of 
an  aristocracy  is  so  far  loet." 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  yomr  lordship  means 
by  shopkeeping^  prejudices,"  said  Bolfeoo,  warmly.  **  J 
can't  understand  what  sort  of  pride  any  man  caii  have 
if  it  >s  not  in  his  money  and  his  money's  worth ;  and  if 
you  mean  by  shopkeeping  prejudices  the  practical  sense 
and  prudence  of  substantial  men  who  have  made  their 
own  fortunes,  I  say  it  hardly  becomes  those  to  talk 
against  them  who  have  scarcely  one  guinea  to  rub 
against  another." 

**  it  becomes  every  one  to  speak  the  truth,  sir,"  re- 
plied Arnwood,  contemptuoosly,  **to  those  who  have 
capacity  to  understand,  and  a  disposition  to  relish  it. 
But  I  fully  grant  that  to  many  it  is  bitterly  unpala- 
table." 

**  Truth — ha — ^ha ! — as  if  there  were  any  want  of  truth. 
There  is  no  want  of  truth  as  far  as  I  can  see,  but  great 
want  of  money  in  this  world,"  said  the  squire,  winking 
significantly  to  his  friends.  **  I  wonder  what  your  lord- 
ship will  treat  us  with  next  7  The  diffusion  of  happi- 
ness, no  doubt,  or  the  amelioration  of  society,  ha,  ha ! 
I  never  hear  a  man  talk  uf  these  things,  but  I  begin  to 
suspect  that  his  pockets  are  d d  empty,  or  that 
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perhaps  l^coat  is  out  at  elbows,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

**  And Tnevor  hear  a  man  talk  as  you  are  now  doing," 
said  Arnwood,  liis  wrath  throwing  completely  off  his 
former  restraint,  **  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  is  a 
disgrace  to  his  species,  and  is,  in  short,  to  use  your  own 
phraseology,  d d  worthless." 

*•  How  dare  you  say  so  to  me  ?"  said  Bolton,  with  the 
greatest  wrath :  one  would  think  from  the  way  you 
talk,  that  you  had  something  to  uphold  your  aristocratic 
pride ;  that  you  were  not  obliged  to  borrow  money  of 
your  own  neighbours,  who  are  able  to  buy  you — young 


man — ^yes,  to  buy  you,  and  this  old  rat-trap  of  a  castle, 
twice  over."  ' 

**  For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  drop  this*  argument, 
and  this  unbecomii^g  langungc,"  said  the  others,  now 
interfering. 

**  1  wiflh  to  give  no  offence,  I  am  sore,"  said  Mr. 
Bolton,  unabio  to  endure  the  Itaughty  intensity  of 
Arnwood's  (ook  of  defiance.  **  But  what  is  the  use  of 
a  man's  money  if  he  must  submit  to  hear  such  lan- 
guage ?" 

**  You  are  like  people  of  your  stamp,  sir,"  said  Arn- 
wood, with  more  caluniess,  ^  if  you  think  that  a  princi- 
pal use  of  it  is  to  furnish  an  excuse  for  insulting  those 
who  possess  it  not,  yet  have  pretensions  and  qualities 
which  throw  it  into  comparative  contempt." 

*♦  A  very  likely  matter,  ha,  ha,"  retorted  Bolton, 
laughing  scornfully,  **  hut  I  have  sworn  it — and  no  poor 
lord,  who  cannot  aiJbrd  to  look  over  his  own  door,  shall 
ever  form  a  union  with  me,  or  feather  his  hungry  uest 
with  my  good  money  !" 

**  I  have  long  had  a  strong  suspicion,  sir,"  said  Arn. 
wood,  with  bitter  scorn,  *^  that  money  obtained  by  (and 
he  whispered  a  word  in  Bolton's  ear,)  would  bring  me 
neither  comfort  nor  honour." 

**  What  is  it  you  say,  my  lord  ?"  said  Bolton,  rising 
and  gasping  with  horror  at  the  mention^of  a  word  which 
Arnwood  had  received  from  Mr.  Waltham  of  the  Mark; 
**  take  my  defianee,  and  dare  to  repeat  that  word  again, 
and — " 

**Ha!  forget*  you  to  whom  you  presume  to  offer 
defiance,"  said  Arnwood ;  **  wretched  man,  if  the  men- 
tion of  a  word  thus  afl^ts  you,  your  defiance  I  des- 
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pise 

**  You  are  a  villain,"  exclaimed  Boltoi),  rising  and 
striking  the  table  with  violence. 

Lord  Arnwood  made  no  verbal  replv,  but  taking  up. 
the  glass  of  wine  before  him,  threw  it  mto  Mr.  Bolton's 
face. 

The  quarrel  had  now  gono  beyond  all  management, 
and  Mr.  Bolton,  who  seemed  perfectly  astonished  that 
any  man  who  was  not  rich  should  dare  to  resent  his  in- 
solence, was  quite  furious ;  and  was  with  difficulty  re- 
strained by  his  friends  from  attempting  to  knock  his  en- 
tertainer down. 

**  When  shall  we  meet  to  settle  this,"  said  be,  as  soon 
as  he  could  recover  breath.    ~ 

**  As  early  as  you  please,"  answered  Arnwood,  with 
perfect  calmness. 

**  To  morrow  morning,  then^ — and  you  shall  be  my 
second,  Hulson,"  said  Mr.  Bolton  to  one  of  his  friends 
present. 

♦••Why  not  to  night?'*  said  Arnwood  sternly,  and 
almost  happy  at  the  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his 
roused  feelings;  *^  why  not  this  instant ;  Uie  moon  will 
be  sufficient  light  for  such  work  as  this." 

The  proposal  was  after  some  moments  agreed  to,  and 
pistols  being  objected  to  by  Arnwood  as  likely  to  alarm 
his  mother,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  fight  with 
the  small  sword,  and  Boon  the  whole  party  descended 
the  stairs  together. 

They  proceeded  to  some  distance  in  the  rear  of  tho 
castlo  and  towards  the  shore,  to  find  a  spot  free  firom 
shadow. 

When  tliey  had  arrived  at  a  convenient  place,  not  far 
from  the  remains  of  the  chapel  before  noticed,' and  the 
family  burying-ground,  the  combatants  took  their 
swords  and  commenced  with  great  fiiry,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  Bolton,  who  pusl^  with  ferocious  despera- 
tion ;  but  a  few  passes  showed  the  superior  swordsman- 
ship and  coolness  of  Lord  Arnwood.  Tho  latter  soon 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  pushing  his  adversary  hard, 
wounded  him  slightly  in  the  shoulder ;  when  the  scream 
of  a  female  was  heard  behind  tliem,  and  instantly  a 
stranger  wrapped  in  a  cloak  rushed  between  the  com- 
batants. 

**  Desist — put  up  your  weapons!"  said  the  intruder. 

All  present  seemed  amazed  at  this  interruption,  white 
the  combatants  took  breath. 

*'  And  is  it  you.  Lord  Arnwood ''"  said  the  interrupter 
of  the  duel,  **  how  often  am  I  to  find  you  warring  against 
your  ftttc?" 

At  tho  sound  of  the  voice,  Mr.  Bolton  started ;  and 
when  tho  stranger  turned  so  that  the  moon  shone  full 
on  his  face,  and  showed  the  features  of  Mr,  Waltham 
of  the  Pilot's  Mark,  the  former  seemed  paralysed,  and 
ready  to  drop  into  the  arms  of  his  second. 

**  My  lord,  put  up  your  sword,  and  seek  your  home," 
said  Mr.  Waltham  ;  **  you  may  as  well  attempt  to  stab 
the  air,  as  to  do  that  which  fate  has  reserved  for  me  to 
accomplish.    Bo  content^  and  loavo  to  mo  the  pleasure 
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or  the  crime  uf  takiug^  the  life  of  that  villain,  when  the 
pteftdy  finger  of  Heaven  ehall  poiDt  to  the  day  and  the 
hour  of  his  ultimate  destiny. 

**'  What  is  this  ?  How  are  you  here  7**  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bolton,  his  choked  voico  gasping  with  horror  as  he  stood 
staring  upon  the  stranger. 

**  Gro,  miscreant  !*'  said  the  latter,  turning  to  the  squire. 
^Gotffic  For  the  present  you  are  safe.  Everything 
abides  its  time.** 

**What  can  all  this  mean!**  said  Lord  Arnwood. 
**  How  is  this,  Mr.  Waltham,  that  you  interrupt  roe  in 
taking  vengeance  on  this  man  7** 

**  Vengeance  is  mine  !*'  exclaimed  the  stranger  of  the 
Mark.  **  It  is  not  for  ^u  to  talk  of  vengeance  while  my 
wrongs  remain  unavenged."  ^ 

Here  Mr.  Bolton  strove  to  say  something  to  Mr.  Wal- 
tham, but  his  agitation  was  so  great  that  nothing  intel- 
ligible could  be  made  out.  The  seconds  now  interfered, 
and  whispering  to  Lord  Arnwood  that  his  adversary 
was  wounded,  the  latter  was  led  slowly  off  the  field. 

**  What  brings  you  here  at  this  time  of  night,  Mr. 
Waltham  7**  again  enquired  Arnwood  in  surprise. 

**  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  explana* 
tion :  meet  me  on  the  beach  to-morrow  rooming,  and  I 
will  explain  all ;  you  have  been  in  darkness  too  long  :** 
•—and  he  prepared  to  depart. 

^  But  tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  how  knew  you  we  were 
to  meet,  and  here  7" 

»* To-morrow  I  will  satisfy  yoo,**  replied  Mr.  Waltham. 
**  Did  I  not  tell  you,  that  you  were  not  to  marry  Miss 
Bolton  7     But  farewell !"  and  he  moved  from  the  spot 

As  Lord  Arnwood  turned  towards  the  castle,  be  oouM 
not  refrain  from  looking  round  to  ascertain  whether  any 
one  had  accompanied  Mr.  Waltham  to  the  scene  just  past ; 
and  as  he  watched  for  a  moment,  he  distinctly  observed 
a  female  form  emerge  from  the  shadow  into  the  open 
moonlight,  when,  taking  her  conductor's  arm,  the  pair 
proceeded  onwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Pilot's  Mark. 

CHAPTER  VL 

Lord  Arnwood  was  punctual  to  his  appointment  on. 
the  next  morning,  actuated  by  no  slight  impatience  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Waltham  such  particulars  of 
bis  hbtory  as  would,  at  the  same  time  that  they  cleared 
up  the  mystery  attadiing  to  his  extraordinary  tenant, 
discover  the  relation  that  had  heretofore  submsted  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Bolton ;  and  while  they  laid  bare 
the  character  and  former  pursuits  of  one  whose  repula- 
tion,  eren  in  a  worldly  sense,  was  now  wore  than  doubt- 
ful, would  place  him  upon  his  guard  against  any  future 
overtures  or  correspondence  Uiat  might  be  made  or 
•ought  by  him. 

With  this  view,  no  sooner  was  he  seated  by  the  side 
of  his  now  friend,  than  he  besought  him  earnestly  to 
disclose  those  events  in  bis  life,  which  more  especially 
related  to  his  neighbour  of  the  Hall. 

**  On  a  previous  occasion,  Mr.  Waltham ;"  said  he, 
^^  you  alluded  to  your  own  experience,  and  to  events  in 
your  past  life ;  pardon  my  curiosity— but  your  drcum- 
stances  seem  so  remarkable,  that  it  would  gratify  roe 
much  to  know  something  of  your  history." 

**  It  is  painfril  to  me  to  speak  of  sad  events,"  sighed 
Mr.  Waltham,  pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  **  but  I 
owe  to  you  any  thing  you  ask,  that  may  even  by  chance 
gratify  or  instruct  yon.  But  the  tale  of  a  stranger's  life, 
which  will  occupy  spme  time  in  the  narration,  may  only 
weary,  without  interesting  you." 

**  I  feel  that  what  you  may  please  to  tell  me  regarding 
you,  will  interest  me  much;"  said  Arnwood,  "pray 
proceed." 

"•  You  were  of  age  the  other  day,  my  lord :  1  came  of 
age  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  attended  by  an  ecl&t  that 
seems  now  astonishing'  to  me,  when  I  think  of  all  that 
has  since  happened.  Without  entering  into  particulars 
regarding  my  forefathers,  I  shall  only  say,  that  my  fiither 
was  of  a  collateral  branch  of  a  noble  family,  well  known 

in shire.     Having  a  turn  for  mercantile  adventure, 

rather  than  employ  his  time  in  pursuits  merely  fashiona- 
ble, he  entered  into  various  speculations,  connected  with 
the  public  securities,  and  witli  our  Indian  possessions,  in 
which  he  was  singularly  fortunate,  and  amassed  riches 
as  if  by  magic. 

*»  Thus  when,  by  the  death  of  my  elder  and  only  bro- 
ther, I  found  myself  the  heir  to  all  the  wealth  accu- 
mulated by  my  father ;  and  when,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  became  of  age,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the 
feasting  and  rejoicing,  with  which  the  day  was  hailed 
by  crowds  of  worshipping  sunshine  friends.  In  like 
manner,  shortly  afler  my  father  died,  there  soomed  to  be 


as  little  end  to  the  property  of  one  kind  and  another  of 
which  I  was  the  inheritor. 

**  I  was  now  a  man  of  large  fortune,  and  launched  into 
society,  and  into  all  the  expenses  to  which  I  was  advised 
by  those  who  were  best  fitted  to  prescribe  to  me  the  con- 
duct becoming  a  rich  commoner  of  England.  I  kept 
lar|re  establishments  in  town  and  country,  which  I  never 
visited ;  and  laid  out  grounds  and  erected  buildings  for 
which  I  had  no  use.  I  kept  a  number  of  servants  who 
tried  to  make  me  vain,  if,  indeed,  it  was 'possible  to  aug- 
ment the  vanity  of  which  I  had  so  sufficient  a  share — 
but  these  were  more  a  plague  to  me  and  a  restraint,  than 
an  addition  to  my  enjoyments ;  and,  in  short,  I  commit- 
ted all  the  enormities,  which  seero  so  common-place  in 
the  telling,  that  person?  born  to  much  wealth  are  so 
prone  to  mil  into  in  the  thoughtless  wantonness  of  abun- 
dance." 

"  Were  you  very  happy,  sir,  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
ample  means  of  gratifying  your  wishes  7"  said  Lord 
Arnwood,  interrupting  him.  **  It  may  appear  absurd  in 
me  to  ask  such  a  question, — but  did  you  enjoy  life  very 
highly,  when  vou  had  all  this  wealtli  7" 

**  Not  sery  highly^  my  lord.  But  I  should  have  been  a 
churl  or  a  stoic,  if  I  did  not  enjoy  the  world  very  much, 
in  a  certain  sense,  at  least  for  a  time.  To  be  sure,  this 
facility  of  obtaining  whatever  my  wanton  fancy  wished 
for,  made  me  something  of  a  voluptuary ;  and,  at  length, 
I  o^en  felt  wretched  and  worn  out  from  very  satiety,  and 
the  want  of  something  that  was  worth  sighing  for,  but 
which  was  beyond  my  reach.  Still  it  would  be  to  aidopt 
the  ignorant  cant  of  preaching  poverty  and  envious  vul- 
garity, if  I  did  not  admit,  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  enjoyed 
life  extensively ;  and  that  I  saw  and  heard  such  things  as 
they  only  whom  some  natural  taste  and  abundant  wealth 
have  admitted  into  the  third  heaven  of  luxury,  both  in 
the  refined  and  sensual  meaning  of  the  word,  can  know 
or  conceive. 

"I  admit  with  the  vulgar,  that,  although  I  had  twenty 
houses,  I  could  not  live  in  more  than  one  at  a  time :  nor 
of  my  scores  of  beds,  could  I  use  more  than  very  few  my- 
self—and the  same  with  the  horses  in  my  stables,  or  the 
dishes  on  my  table.  Yet  I  will  not  allow,  but  that  there 
is  much  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  having,  and  be- 
ing able  to  enjoy,  if  men  would  only  use  their  blessings^ 
as  blessings ; — and  it  is  glorious  to  have  no  care  about 
the  sordid  wants  and  petty  anxieties  which  harass  nearly 
all  mankind." 

^  Allow  ine  to  ask  you,"  said  Lord  Arnwood,  as  he 
paused ;  "  did  you  exorcise  much  benevolence  in  circum- 
stances so  favourable  to  that  virtue  7  I  should  really 
like  to  know  if,  when  you  had  such  means,  you  were  of 
much  service  to  others  in  the  world,  by  contributing  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  human  snflforing.  You  see,  sir,  I 
draw  upon  your  candour." 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  did,"  answered  Mr.  Waltham, 
**  to  any  material  extent ;  and  to  tell  you  all  the  reasons 
would  involve  disquisitions  which  must  be  tedious  to 
you.  To  ULj  truth,  I  positively  knew  nothing  of  the 
sufferings  of^  the  unfortunate  among  my  fellow  men,  al- 
though I  had  amply  the  power  to  relieve  them.  In 
fact,!  was  quite  ignorant  of  human  h^B  and  its  depriva- 
tions; how  then  oould  I  sympathise  with  misery  which 
I  hardly  could  conceive ;  or  how  should  I  be  expected  to 
relieve  su^ring  of  which  1  was  too  rich  to  have  the 
most  distant  apprehension,  and  too  thoughtless  and  wan- 
ton  in  the  gratification  of  my  own  wishes,  to  understand 
either  the  nature  or  the  intensity  7  In  fiict,  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  world  until  I  myself  experienced  misfer- 
tune  and  calamity,  and  learned  to  know  the  depths  of 
social  sympathy,  and  the  solemn  seriousness  of  even 
physical  eviL 

**  In  my  thirtieth  year,  I  was  surprised  at  finding  that 
my  money  was  not  inexhaustible ;  and  that,  in  fact,  my 
affairs  were  in  a  state  of  confusion,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  became  still  *•  worse  confounded.'  I  was 
alarmed,  and  grew  thoughtful,  at  the  bare  idea  of  such 
an  impossibility  as  the  miracle  that  1  should  not  be  rich ; 
and  waxing  serious  and  romantic,  as  I  became  compa- 
ratively poor,  I  began  to  admire  and  to  hate  in  good 
earnest.  I  discovered  also  that  I  had  fay^  into  the 
habit  of  talking  of  the  quaiitios  of  the  hear^Rid  under- 
standing, as  I  came  to  know  my  own  weaknesses ;  and 
I  now  looked  abroad,  and  discriminated  character,  and 
admired  beauty — and  moreover,  I,  for  tlio  first  time  in 
my  life,  fell  deeply  and  seriously  in  love. 

**  I  married  a  lady  of  no  firtune,  but  the  most  amia- 
ble, I  might  say  the  most  admirable,  of  human  beings. 
We  retired  into  the  country,  where  we  principally  re- 
sided for  several  years,  and  where  I  was  made  the  happy 
father  of  two  daughters,  as  simple  and  beautiful  as  their 
angelic  mother. 


^  But  there  was  one  event  happened  before  my  thir- 
tieth year  was  oompleled,  besides  my  marriage,  whiefa 
fully  awakened  me  to  thought,  and  prepared  me  in  sooie 
measure  for  the  changes  that  followed.  This  was  the 
circumstance  of  my  non-election  for  the  seat  in  parlia- 
ment I  had  occupied  with  perfect  credit  to  mys^aod 
satisfeotion  to  my  constituents,  fer  the  provioos  sii 
years^  At  this  election,  there  started  a  oompetitor  in 
the  person  of  a  Colonel  Corvet,  who  set  about  opponng 
me  with  the  coolness  of  a  military  veteran,  aod  the 
science  of  a  roan  who  was  accustomed  to,  and,  if  ueeoa- 
sary,  prepared  fer  any  disappointment. 

"  1  hardly  knew,  however,  what'  disa^^poiatment  was, 
and  making  light  of  the  colonel's  opposition,  beeaoss  fis 
professed  comparatively  nothing,  I,  with  the  natural 
reliance  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  money,  put  myself  to  no 
trouble  in  trying  to  defeat  what  1  ooosidered  an  at- 
tempted impossibility,  and  merely  gave  orders  to  my 
agents  to  take  care  that  i  was  returned  as  usual,  and 
that  no  expense  should  be  spared  in  showing  the  cdooel 
the  felly  of  his  efforts. 

M  Oq  the  first  day  of  the  election,  and  part  of  the 
second,  my  voters  were  so  numerous,  compared  to  tkoK 
of  my  opponent,  that  I  only  laughed  at  the  impoleet 
ambition  of  poor- men;  but  what  was  my  astooisbsHsl, 
after  having  gone  home  to  my  house,  coosiderinir  tbt 
election  finislwd,  when  intelligence  was  broo^t  as 
that  I  bad  lost  my  seat  by  a  single  vote !  I  started  op 
in  amaaement  and  rage«  ror  the  purpose  of  trying  if  ano- 
ther vote  or  two  oould  be  found,  when  I  was  toJd  that 
the  whole  number  had  been  already  polfect  and  ihml  the 
colonel,  amid  loud  cheers,  had  already  been  dcdaied 
duly  elected. 

**  The  effect  this  defbat  had  upon  mj  feelioga  at  tht 
time^  and  the  wound  it  gave  to  my  pride,  I  eannol  ade* 
quately  describe,  though  I  now  look  back  upon  Ibe  Im. 
tioual  inroad  upon  my  tranquillity,  caused  by  Ubs  emst, 
with  the  contempt  it  deserves.  I  did  not  tbeo  pereeifs 
that,  by  means  of  this  evil«  the  wise  planner  of  my  des> 
tiny  was  training  roy  mind  for  the  enjoy  nseat  of  owe 
rational  happiness,  and,  against  my  will^  oiakiiif  sie  i 
wiser  and  a  better  man. 

^  Although  the  loss  of  the  contest  lielped,  hi  Ibt  indL 
instance,  to  Tedupe  my  fortune,  it,  upon   the  wbofe, 
turned  out  a  happy  occurrence ;  fer  in  the  event  of  •«:- 
oess,  I  should  have  lived  in  town  in  my  Ibraer  sljk 
after  I  had  become  unable  to  affiM'd  it,  and  so  have  bu- 
tened  my  ruin.    Still  I  had  much  property  in  the  finds, 
and  also  in  West  India  possessions ;  althsogfa  f  feond 
that  my  distaste  to  any  thing  troobleaonie  tasMd  teea 
well  taken  advantage  of  by  sevml  intenaedtato  persoai. 
who  contrived  to  secure  a  tolerable  profit  fiom  ay  kttm 
by  arts  of  which  I  was  then  ignorant. 

"« Thus,  althoo^  I  lived  <£iefiy  with  my  Amilj  is 
the  country,  in  comparative  moderatioii  and  eoonem^, 
events  occurred  year  afler  year  in  my  afiains  which,  n 
spite  of  my  prudent  regulations,  were  grmdoaily,  as  I 
saw  with  alarm,  reducing  me  to  the  dreadod  aitaatioB^ 
an  impoverished  gentleman.  Ifeveritwaa  tfVbf^ 
riches,  in  some  cases,  by  the  particular  gnidmi  rf 
Providence,  make  to  themselvet  wings  and  flee  aw^m 
that  an  overruling  fete  destines  one  man  to  be  poor  Mi 
another  to  be  rich,  it  was  exemplified  in  mj  hMtagF* 
For,  until  the  age  of  thirty,  every  speciea  of  prepKl^ 
belonging  to  me  became  enhanced  in  val^e, 
withstanding  my  extravagance,  seemed  to  so 
while,  after  that  period,  notwithst&ndisg  my 
economy  and  best  management,  every  tlunf  detorieral- 
ed,  or  was  totally  lost  to  me. 

^  At  one  time,  by  the  advice  of  my  banker,  I  was  in- 
duced to  embark   largely  in  a  scheme  which 
failed,  leaving  me  and  several  other  capitalkte 
the  loss  to  a  large  amount,  while  its  original 
contrived  to  pocket  the  wreck  of  the  assets ;  at 
in  order  to  pay  off  the  engagements  in  which  this 
lation  involved  me,  I  was  ferced  to'sell 
estate  in  Sussex,  and  took  bills  for  it  upon 
house  in  London,  which  became  bankrupt  at  tlse 
time  with  the  purchaser,  befere  the  hills  becam 
and  thus,  besides  my  fermer  loss,  I  lost  my  valuatti 
tate,  receiving  a  dividend  of  about  two  shillinge  i» 
pound  only,  upon  upwards  of  seventy  thousand. 

Mn  short,  without  troubling  you  with  ] 
whicii  would  be  as  tiresome  as  a  siek  roan*s 
his  complaints,  every  thing  I  attempted  for  the 
or  security  of  my  remaining  property — every 
which    my    anxiety   for    my    now-increasing 
prompted  mo  to  make,  only  ended  in  aggnivs^' 
evils  thoy  wore  intended  to  avert ;  and  in  " 
me,  by  piecemeal,  a  property  which  once 
inexhaustible. 
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**  I  now  hasten,**  eontioued  Mr.  Waltham,  **  to  that 

Sit  of  my  history  which  brou^t  me  in  contact  with 
r.  Botton.  Alaa«  there  are  some  men  whom  we  meet 
in  the  coarse  of  oar  lives,  whose  very  names  come  to  be 
piooosnced  at  last  with  pain,  almost  with  iiorror ! 

**  The  truth  be^n  now  to  be  (breed  opon  roe,  that  the 

aaxielj  oT  mind  which  marked  my  Utter  years,  was  as 

vain  tod  eren  bUmeable  as  my  former  wanton  thought- 

lesgneas ;  that  there  is  an  oFcrrulingf  providence,  or  a 

sfaaped-oot  destiny  to  which  it  becomes  mortals  humbly 

to  saboit,  and  which  they  strive  against  in  vain.     1  saw 

plainly  that  there  is  an  unseen  power  that  taketh  down 

one  man  and  settetb  another  op,  as  snre  as  that  cause 

produces  effect ;  and  whether  it  be  the  predestination  of 

Saint  Paul,  or  the  fate  of  the  phikisophers,  I  agree  with 

the  stoic,  who  holds  that  there  is  an  invariable  sucoes- 

lion  of  things  c6  oterno,  the  one  involving  the  other, 

which,  in  spite  of  our  ignorant  wishes  or  impotent 

eflbrts,  shall  place  each  of  us  while  we  live  exactly  in 

Boch  cireamstanoes  as  are  destined  for  us. 

**Atall  events,  afler  twenty  years,  daring  which  I 
mceasantly  declined  in  fortune,  although  I  increased  in 
wisdom,  I  began  to  be  convinced  that  tranqaillity  of 
mind,  under  unavoidable  events,  is  a  greater  acquisition 
than  is  geneTaily  sap^oaed ;  and  I  eniwavoured,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  prevent  my  Ihooghti  from  dwelling  upon 
coming  evils,  which  I  well  know  it  was  impossible  to 
tarn  aside. 

**  Mj  property,  however,  was  originally  so  large,  and 
of  such  variows  denominations,  thaC  even  after  the  soc- 
oeaaiwe  miafbrtunes  oT  twenty  years  since  my  marriage, 
1  atiO  retained  what  many  would  have  deemed  a  gwtd 
fbrtune.  But  I  did  not  now  live  at  all  in  the  style  I 
ooee  bad  ikmOj  which  my  acquaintances  perceiving, 
jnany  of  them  treated  me  aceordinglv.  This  I  expected 
of  coarse,  yet  still  the  raslisation  of  an  expectation  so 
■npJeaiiant,  pained  me  and  died  me  with  disgust 

**  I  *':t  myself  down  with  my  family  in  the  pleasant 

aly  of  Brosaels;  and  now  my  daughters,  who  were  al- 

noat  wooieo,  began  to  —    Alas,  my  lord,**  continued 

Mr.  Waltham,  aA«r  a  pause,  **  this  begins  a  painful  part 

tf  my  story.    I  may  not  talk  to  you  of  my  daughters, 

Wl  a  fil^ber  is  fend  and  partial,  and  the  admiration  they 

estitod  in  others  confirmed  the  opinion  their  mother 

•ad  myself  entertained  of  them,  and  enhanced  the  de- 

^|lit  with  which  we  beheld  them  as  they  accompanied 

wt,  and  as  we  watched  every  idea  they  imbibeid,  and 

•ecrfWQtiount  they  expressed. 

*  While  we  fived  in  Brussels  there  came  a  yoang  Eng- 
ho,  in  addition  to  a  prepoesessmg  address 
■ft  good  person,  had  attained  the  character  of  pos- 
'af  eanoderable  wealth,  which,  of  course,  entitled 
toaatotrodoction  to  the  principal  English  families 
the  place, — -particularly  to  thooe  who  had 
daughters,  nj  this  time,  although  we  lived 
privscy,  my  daughters  had  begun  to  attract 
"VMii  aiteotion ;  and  tliis  person,  who  was  no  other  than 
Wk'  Bolton,  contrived  after  some  time  to  get  introduced 
it  toy  lafluly.  Although  I  seldom  saw  him,  he  ma- 
4Md  le  becGoie  a  &voorite  with  my  wi&,  and  a  showy 
^MMi  to  my  daughters,  whom  be  constantly  pestered 
his  atleotions. 
At  IbiiLlline  i  meditated  some  plans  with  regard  to 
of  my  property ;  and,  he  having  a  talent 
and  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world, 
to  him  something  respecting  them.  He  listened 
from  an  apparent  desire  to  serve  me ; 
by  artful  inquiries  and  insinuations,  drew  from 
'  statement  of  the  situation  of  my  affairs, 
my  heart  and  blaming  my  head  in  matters 
^wilh  what  seemed  a  manly  freedom — smil- 
iporance,  and  wondering  how  I  should  let 
ifip; — showing  me  in  what  danger  this  pro- 
tad  how  much  more  productive  another 
,  in  fine,  obtained  all  my  confidence, 
ae  to  grant  him  powers  of  attorney  to 
Ininese  fiir  me  in  London,  and  to  make  vanoos 
neh  as  he  recommended. 
I  ■j^-.w^^jaBBtnrd  abhorrence  of  business  which  I  did 
I  #p2BdKSland«  yet  with  an  ominous  misgiving  of  mind. 
It-  'S!^?**^  Biyaeif  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  execute  deeds, 
r  9^^  Jpt*>  ^(D  powers  over  my  property,  with  which 
r  ,*>t  now  astonished  I  could  ever  havo  invested  any 
'       ^hi    8hafl  I  get  rid  of  the  bJame  attachable  to  such 


conduct  as  this,  by  pleading  that  I  was  only  doing  what 
(  seem  to  have  been  fated  to  do  7  I  know  not ;  but  as  1 
intended  every  thing  for  the  best,  and  was  in  fact  im- 
pelled to  the  imprudence  b^  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
my  family,  perhaps  infattuMiion^  in  the  popular  sense  of 
Uie  word,  will  be  the  better  term  of  the  two. 

**  However,  I  saw  no  reason  then  for  doubting  that  I 
had  done  wisely,  nor  did  1  even  dream  that,  whatever 
Mr.  Bolton  had  previooUy  been,  I  had,  by  my  unlimited 
confidence,  placed  a  temptation  in  his  way  which  few 
mere  men  of  the  world  are  able  to  resist. 

**  Afler  his  departure,  my  wife,  who  had  been  declin- 
ing in  health  for  some  lime,  became  so  much  worse 
that  1  grew  seriously  alarmed,  and  beffgod  the  physi- 
cians to  say  if,  by  any  step  that  could  tie  taken  for  her 
benefit — any  possible  management,  any  change  of  place 
or  difference  of  air — there  was  the  slightest  chance  of 
recovery;  for,  cost  what  it  would,  I  was  willing  to  on- 
dcrlake  it.  They  recommended  a  trial  of  sea  air  for  a 
short  time,  and  advised  a  voyage  to  the  isUnd  of  Ma- 
deira, which  we  forthwith  prepared  to  undertake. 

/*  My  great  anxiety  was  now  about  my  daughters,  as 
I  intended  to  accompany  my  wife  on  lier  voyage,  and 
oould  neither  think  of  taking  them  with  us  to  eooounter 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  nor  was  easy  at  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing  them  behind  to  incur  the  perils  of  unprotected  youth 
and  beautv  on  land.  While  deliberating  on  this  subject, 
my  thoughts  turned  to  the  fiimily  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man of  the  most  retired  manners  and  orderly  habits, 
who,  with  a  single  unmarried  daughter,  lived  in  a  de- 
lightfully situated  woody  lane  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city ,~  and  under  his  roof  I  proposed  placing,  until  my 
return,  the  precious  charge  of  my  heart. 

**  Beifbre  I  k>f\  Brussels,  I  received  letters  from  Mr. 
Bolton  at  London,  stating,  though  in  terms  extremely 
brief  and  vague,  that  he  had  executed  my  orders  in 
most  particulars  to  his  wishes,  and,  as  he  doubted  not, 
to  my  satisfaction ;  adding,  that  he  hoped  to  see  me  in 
Flanders  upon  my  return  from  the  voyage  which  he  un- 
derstood  I  was  about  to  undertake.  My  anxiety  about 
my  wife^s  health,  however,  was  at  this  period  so  great, 
that  I  thought  little  of  any  thing  else;  and  su&ring 
myself  to  be  satisfied  with  what  was  stated  in  this  let- 
ter, and  the  arrangements  I  had  made  for  my  daugh- 
ters, I  embarked  with  my  dear  dying  Angela  on  our 
voyage  to  the  island  of  Madeira. 

**  But  when  1  at  iMgth  found  myself  on  ship-board. 
and  my  bvely  girls  ^weeping  at  parting  from  their  mo- 
ther and  me,  and  thought  that  I  was  about  sailing  fVom 
the  shore  where  1  was  obliged  to  leave  them,  tlie  grief 
of  a  father  and  a  husband  quite  overcame  me ;  and  while 
1  looked  in  the  face  of  my  angelic  wife,  now  hectic  and 
wan  with  sickness,  and  then  in  those  of  my  blooming 
daughters  as  they  clung  to  us,  my  excited  feelings  be- 
came strangely  mixed  with  portentous  antioipalions  of 
some  approaching  disaster. 

^  But  I  did  part  from  my  dear  childr^,  and  I  saw 
their  mother  part  from  them  for  ever.  Alas !  I  did  em- 
brace for  the  last  time  my  beauteous  EUiza,  I  did 
receive  her  afl^tionate  pressure.  I  did  feel  her  filial 
kiss  upon  my  cheek.  How  little  did  I  think  then  what 
was  to  be  her  fiite— that  I  was  never  to  see  her  from 
that  hour  to  the  present — Ah,  I  am  an  unhappy  man ! 
Excuse  me,**  continued  Mr.  Waltham,  much  aflfected, 
'*  this  is  a  sad  subject  to  a  father.** 

^  Do  not  lot  me  distress  you,**  said  Amwood,  ^  I 
would  not  hurry  you  with  your  story.** 

**  Not  to  trouble  you  with  the  particulars  of  my  voy- 
age, by  the  time  we  reached  Madeira  my  dear  Angela 
seemed  so  much  better,  that  I  was  induced  to  oont em- 
plate  a  stay  on  the  island  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
we  purchased  a  htuse  and  conveniences  for  that  pur- 
pose. &|t  the  hopes  that  at  first  flattered  me  were, 
af\er  a  Midenee  of  some  months,  totally  dissipated,  and 
my  wife  soemed  evidently  in  an  incurable  consumption. 
As  she  grew  worse,  an  intense  anxiety  seised  upon  her 
to  see  our  children  onee  more,  and,  fearing  the  worst,  I 
hastily  embarked  with  her  to  return  to  Belgium,  from 
which  we  had  only  once  heard  since  our  departure 
nearly  a  year  before.  The  only  vessel  I  oould  find  was 
a  small  one,  bound  to  an  obscure  port  in  England,  and 
in  this  I  placed  her,  knowing  the  readiness  with  which 
we  could  there  obtain  conveyance  to  the  asylum  where 
our  beloved  children  were  ph&oed. 


^  We  were  not  more  than  a  fow  da^s  at  sea  on  our 
voyage  homeward,  when  a  visible  alteratioa  took  place 
in  my  dear  wife;  and  while  I  watched  her  in  despairing 
anxiety,  I  saw  death  gradually  changinpf  thoser  sweet 
features  which  had  not  lost  an  attractioa  m  twenty 
years.  One  night  as  I  sat  up  with  her,  the  roidnlgbl 
watch  having  bben  setf  and  etery  thing  ts  silent  as 
death  u|>on  the  bUek  waters,  I  saw,  bv  the  dim  cabin 
lamp  which  swung  slowly  over  her  with  the  doll  roll  of 
the  ship,  that  life  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  time^ 
to  her  was  to  be  no  longer.  I  saw  bet  boekoa  to  me^ 
and  stooped  to  receive  her  last  worife. 

^  I  only  heard  a  whisper  or  two  at  first,  which  I  could 
not  understand ;  but  at  length  she  spoke  a  fow  words 
clearly  and  distinctly:  *Few — fow,*  she  said,  'have 
lived  as  you  and  I  have  done  for  twenty  years  1  I  hav0 
seen  misfortune  and  loss  coming  gradually  upon  tis,  but 
I  praise  heaven  that  no  change  ms  oe^rred  in  our  af- 
fections— alas !  I  only  grieve  tLst  ]  ain  taken  away  from 
sharing  witli  you  whatever  evil  atoy  he  to  come«  All  I 
wish  is,  that,  if  possible,  I  may  be  buried  kf  England, 
and  that  you  may  be  spare4 19  take  cane  of  tay  thuigh- 
ters,  whom  I  am  never  leasee  more.* 

*^  She  died  I  she  died^  repeating  the  name  of  our  child 
Eliza,  for  whoa  annw  eoMooos  anxiety  seemed  to  op* 
press  her. 

*«  Think  of  my  feeAnws,^^  cooihrnoi  Mr^  Waltham^ 
much  afl^ted<  *^  for  six  days  afler  tferb,  as  I  la^  in  my 
small  cabin,  with  th€  cbrpsef  of  my  dear  wife  ly»g  <tola 
and  changed  beside  me ! 

'*  Will  It  not  appear  toyoiK  etfUfgcf,  (hat  Che  tirst  Eng.r 
lish  land  we  saw  one  nMNrning  was  that  very  headUml 
called  Hail  Hill ;  and  the  first  prominent  object  that 
struck  us,  as  we  drew  near  the  shore,  this  very  nuildingf 
well  denominated  the  Pilot*s  Mark,  which  1  now  occupy 
by  your  benevolent  condescension  7  By  a  bribe  to  the 
seaman,  I  caused  them  to  land  me  and  the  remains  of 
my  dear  wife  in  this  identical  hay^  eaUed  (he  Firate's 
Creek;  and  by  the  permission  of  youf  honoured  mother^ 
during  tho  time  your  lordship  was  abroad,  my  Angela 
was  buried  in  that  romantic  old  baryhag;i^ound«near 
the  cemetery  of  your  own  femily«*^ 

"  My  God  r*  exclaimed  ArnWood,  involuntarily,  Ms  Ud 
reoolloctod  the  evening  when  Mr.  Waltham  intermp^ed 
his  duel  with  Mr.  Bolton  near  the  same  spot  i  ^  tnd  your 
daughters,  where  are  they  1    Purely  1  *iw  ■■■■  ■  ■  '** 

^  The  eldest  I  have  never  beheld  since  her  mother 
and  myself  parted  from  her  in  Brussels^  AJaai  how 
can  I  think  of  it ;  and  that  villain    "■-"^* 

"*  But  the  other  7^  said  Amwood,  impatiently.  **  fed 
had  two  i  and  this  lonely  building  where  yoa  live  is  no 
plaoe  for  ladies/* 

^  She  is  safe  as  vet,**  replied  Mf.  Watt^am,  waiving' 
the  question }  and  (hen^  after  a  paose^  be  eontinned 
thus — 

**  Shortly  after  my  peer  Angefa  Has  laid  in  the  earthy 
I  set  out  alone  and  dejected  (o  nteet  my  daughters  at 
Brussels.  Mt  passage  across  the  ehanna  I  thought  in' 
suffirably  tediuos;  !ad  when  at  length  I  drew  near  Uf 
the  city  where  my  children  dwelt,  I  could  not  reason 
myself  out  of  an  impression  that  hung  like  the  nights 
mare  upon  my  ^irits— 4i  dark,  formless^  antioipati^  e^ 
astonishment  and  woe^** 


CHAPTER  Vlt 

**  When  I  arrived  at  BnAsels,  and  entered  ibib  hoasb  ixi 
which  I  had  left  my  diiMren,  I  (liought  the  very  ser^ 
vant  who  opened  the  door  looked  stra;^B|^y  in  my  face^ 
as  if  he  knew  something  that  he  dared  not  feU  me;  and 
instead  of  my  daughters  oonaia^  io  meet  me  on  the  s^iirs^ 
only  oney  the  youngest,  after  sofile  thne,-  crept  slowly  into 
the  apartment  into  which  I  had  beeu  shown,  as  if  osmuned 
to  soe  me.  I  asked  Agatha  for  her  sister^  I  looked  round 
in  dread;  }  made  twen^  enquiries  in  a  breath;  tmt  my 
other  daughter  did  hot  make  her  apiMurance^  and  mo 
poor  child  at  my  knees  was  only  able  to  answer  Me  by 
sobs  and  tears* 

**  It  was  some  time  he^xte  I  learned  the  extent  <>f  mt 
misforttines«  Mr.  fioHon,  id  whom  I  had  so  cottfidedf 
had  finmd  the  temptation  to  ttoCf  for  his  own  advantage^ 
the  powers  I  had  entrusted  to  him,  too  strong  for  whatever 
virtue  he  orlginaUy  possessed.  He  gave  way  to  that 
temptation,  and  by  arts  which  it  wodld  be  tedious  to  un- 
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ibid,  not  only  appropriated  tlie  whole  of  mj  remaining 
property  to  himflclf,  but  in  order  to  screen  himself  from 
puMic  opprobrium,  spread  the  most  infamous  reports  re« 
gording^'  me  in  Brussels  in  my  absence,  to  which  city  he 
return^  some  months  after  I  had  left  it 

'  **  This  man  had  long  loved  my  eldest  daughter,  and 
white  1  was  still  rich,  and  his  own  possessions  incon- 
siderable, he  had  paid  his  court  to  us  both  as  humbly  as 
if  he  considered  the  possession  of  my  child's  hand  in 
marriage  almost  too  much  for  him  to  hope  for.  But  the 
moment  he  was  master  of  my  property  the  state  of  the 
case  became  totally  changed.  He  retained  all  his  love 
for  Eliza,  but  had  lost  his  retped^  because  she,  by  his  own 
villany,  was  now  destitute  of  fortune.  He  tberofore  set 
about  turning  the  i^nprossion  he  had  made  upon  her  by 
has  long  continued  assiduity,  to  the  gratification  of  his 
passions',  by  the  accomplishment  of  her  ruin.** 

**  Heavens!**  interrupted  Lord  Amwood,  **and  how, 
Mr.  Waltham,  when  you  knew  all  this  of  Bolton*s  charac- 
ter, could  you  live  on  my  estate  and  hear  of  my  enter- 
taining, for  a  moment,  the  idea  of  becoming  connected 
with  the  villain,  without  giving  me  such  information  as 
would  prove  a  warning  to  me  against  so  detestable  a 
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There  veas  little  occasion  for  warning  ^ou,**  replied 
Mr.  Waltham,  ^  further  than  the  rhyming  hmts  delivered 
to  you  by  my  servant,  Murdoch  Macara,  which  you  may 
remember  hearing  one  moonlight  night,  as  be  conducted 
you  home  from  New  Hall— or  the  word  I  prompted  you 
to  speak  in  the  presence  of  Bolton,  which  was  the  cause 
of  your  quarrel  No,  my  lord,  I  knew  your  character  too 
well  to  apprehend  any  such  unioD. 

**  In  brie^  Bolton  had  made  use  of  all  the  usual  arts 
of  a  crafty  seducer  to  get  the  poor  child  into  his  power; 
to  which  mdeed  the  formality  of  lifo  and  unsuitable  re- 
straint imposed  upon  my  spirited  girls  in  the  family  of 
Mr.  Toller,  instead  of  being  a  preventive,  were  only  too 
favourable.  By  false  reports  concerning  me  and  the  pas- 
ture of  my  aroiirs,  and.by  a  constant  assiduity,  more  I 
imagine  than  from  way  regard  inspired  by  himself,  he 
succeeded,  as  I  have  smce  neard,  in  making  my  unfor- 
tunate daughter  desirous  of  an  union  with  him;  he  then 
persuaded  her  to  consent  tp  its  taking  place  in  private; 
and  next,  under  pretence  of  having  the  ceremony  imme- 
diately performed,  he  induced  her  to  leave  the  bouse  of 
Mr.  Toller  clandestinely  with  him,  and  no  doubt  com- 
pleted  her  ruin — ^for  there  he  lives  in  my  very  neigh- 
bourhood, while  I  havo  never  heard  of  my  unfortunate 
child  since** 

After  a  fow  minutes*  agitated  pause,  Mr.  Waltham  tlius 
proceeded;— 

**  The  flight  of  my  daughter  with  Mr.  Bolton  came  upon 
me  like  a  dap  of  thunder ;  but  it  was  by  degrees  oDly*  and 
in  the  answers  to  letters  which  I  wrote  to  London,  that  I 
learned  that  he  had  robbed  me  of  my  property. 

**  Conceive  my  situation^  as  I  sat  after  receiving  this 
intelligence,  musing  on  my  singular  fate — ^now  a  bereft 
man,  deprived  of  every  thing  I  had  possessed  in  Hbe 
world — my  child  fled  I  knew  not  whitlier,  and  my  poor 
lonely  Agatha  sitting  at  my  knees,  looking  in  my  sorrow- 
ful race  like  a  sinless  in^t,  marvoUing  that  any  thing 
should  have  occurred  in  this  pleasant  world,  and  on  that 
sweet  summer  evening,  to  make  one  human  being  un- 
happy. 

**  Bat  something  vms  to  be  done  without  delay,  to 
realise  even  the  means  of  present  su]^rt  I  flrst  sold  ofi* 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  valuables  in  my  house;  and  having 
still  a  little  property  in  the  island  of  Madeira,  I  deter- 
mined to  return  thither  with  my  remaining  daughter,  to 
turn  it  into  cash,  hoping  that  in  tho  mean  time  my  friend 
in  Brusseb,  Mr.  Toller,  mi^ht  be  able  to  obtain  some  in- 
telligence  respecting  my  misled  and  fugitive  child. 

**■  Agatha  and  myself  soon  left  Flanders;  and,  as  if 
Providence  benevolently  intended  to  reconcile  me  gra- 
dually to  my  flite,  our  voyage  to  Madeira,  partly  from  the 
fineness  of  the  weather^  and  partly  firom  the  society  with 
which  we  fortunately  met,  was  more  than  usually  pleasant 
My  poor  Agatha  was  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  excitement  on  her  arrival  in  a  new  coun- 
try; and  08  I  found  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  my 
house,  wo  were  detainod  in  this  agreeable  spot  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  At  length,  having  disposed  of  my  estate 
there,  and  turned  the  value  into  specie,  (being  determined 
to  avoid  all  risk,  by  having  the  litfle  that  remained  in 
solid  silver  and  in  my  own  keeping,)  I  set  i^  with  my 
daughter  in  a  ship  bound  for  Enf^land. 

^  On  our  voyage  homewards  it  happened  that  there 
were  no  passengers  in  the  vessel  save  myself  and  my 
daughter.  The  weather  was  at  first  dull  and  rainy; 
light  winds  tantalised  ns  at  one  period  with  hopes  of  get- 
ting forward;  and  at  another,  boisterotu  squalls,  with 


head  winds  and  cross  currents,  drove  us  back;  and  our 
time  was  thus  spent  in  alteiiiate  struggles  and  des- 
pondency. 

**  In  this  situation,  cowering  alone  in  the  chillness  and 
darkness  of  my  half  lighted  cabin,  or  tossed  by  the  iury 
of  the  gale,  I  could  not  help  brooding  over  the  events  of 
my  past  life,  and  looking  gloomily  forward  towards  the 
foture.  I  was  now  declined  to  the  very  verge  of  that 
poverty  which  my  mind  had  long  anticipated,  even  when, 
as  yet,  it  was  far  from  my  eyes;  and  as  1  tliought  of 
Bolton,  and  the  deep  and  double  injuries  he  hod  done  me, 
strange  thoughts  took  fast  hold  of  my  spirit. 

**  While  I  was  plunged  in  such  musings,  the  winds 
^fradually  increased  in  force,  and  began  to  rush  howl- 
mgly  along  the  sea.  A  great  storm  arose  (as  we  lands- 
men say),  and  tho  billows,  moimtain  high,  broke  over 
our  heacb,  while  the  straining  ship  danced  and  dived 
like  a  cork  amidst  the  mass  of  waters.  They  rose  at 
the  summons  of  the  winds  like  angry  monsters  on  every 
side  of  us,  and  seemed  to  lash  themselves  in  ftiry  that 
they  could  not  at  once  swallow  up  their  prey.  Our  ship 
now  reeled  and  groaned  in  cvci^  timber,  and  tlie  sea 
cleared  our  decks  and  stove  in  our  bulwarks ;' while  the 
vessel  sometimes  hung  high  on  the  broken  wave,  and 
mfnetimea  lay  weltering  in  what  mariners  call  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  like  a  tired  and  wounded  war  horse,  after  an 
unsuccessftil  charge — and  tiie  sailors  began  evidently  to 
be  sore  aftTiid. 

^  It  was  soon  perceived  that  this  state  of  things  could 
not  last  long,  for  our  ship  was  no  youngster,  and  showed 
every  moment  more  and  more  the  craziness  and  feeble- 
ness of  age,  when  opposed  to  such  a  tempest  as  this. 
She  strained  so  dreadtully  vrith  the  roll  of  the  sea,  that 
the  very  masts  seemed  ready  to  work  themsellres  out  of 
their  beds,  and  to  tear  her  asunder  by  the  weight  of  the 
rigging ;  while  she  laboured  over  the  billows,  and  trem- 
blccV  and  groaned  as  they  struck  her  prostrate  sides,  or 
passed  roaring  beneath.  In  tlie  midst  of  this  scene,  the 
sailors  began  to  look  scowling  to  windward,  and  then  to 
each  other,  and  I  saw  Fome  of  the  hardiest  of  them  turn 
pale  as  they  dnrted  ferrful  glances  into  the  black  hollow 
of  the  see.  My  daughter  and  myself,  unable  to  stay  be- 
low, were  laslied  to  Uie  railing  near  the  poop,  and,  1  need 
not  add,  she  held  by  me  in  a  stupor  of  nervous  terror. 

**  I  am  thus  particular  in  my  description,  my  lord,** 
continued  Mr.  Waltham,  "  because  I  wish  to  accompany 
my  narrative  witli  some  account  of  my  state  of  mind 
throughout  During  all  this  time,  then,  while  evident 
fear  sat  upon  tlie  countenances  of  the  oldest  seamen ; 
while  the  captain  himself  had  ceased  to  give  orders,  ex- 
cept the  hoarse  and  appalling  cry  of  *  look  out  V  ^  lay 
hold  V  as  he  watched  each  sea  that  was  likely  to  dash 
over  us,  when  every  thing  but  our  wet  and  wearied  men 
had' been  washed  overboard— during  all  this  time,  I  say, 
I  sat  holding  my  daughter  in  my  arms  with  an  involun- 
tary and  Unaccountable  confidence,  that,  however  the 
scene  might  end,  it  would  end  safely  for  me !  My  poor 
timid  Agatha  began  tp  receive  the  same  impression 
from  my  calmness  and  confidence ;  and  while  the  sailors 
looked  with  terror  dovenwards,  as  we  hung  upon  the  ridge 
of  the  wave,  and  spoke  in  broken  whispers  as  they  held 
.on  by  the  weather  shrouds^-and  while  the  captain  and 
mates  looked  aghast  to  windward,  and  began  to  whisper 
of  foundering  at  sea — ^myself  and  my  dear  confidmg 
daughter  seemed  tlie  only  persons  in  the  ship  who  were 
not  filled  with  trembling  and  despairing  apprehension. 

*•  The  cry  of*  water  in  the  hold !'  completed  the  scene 
(^terror  and  alarm  ;  and  Uie  poor  seamen  now  set  about 
trying  the  pumps  with  a  dogged  and  ominous  silence. 
A  dreadful  roll  of  the  ship  with  a  sudden  gust  of  the 
tempest,  next  drove  our  main-top-mast  by  the  boord  with 
a  crash,  while  the  solitary  stay-sail  which  helped  to  keep 
her  in  trim,  was  shivered  in  the  uncontrollaUe  fixry  of 
the  storm.  The  pumps  were  now  deserted,  the  vessel 
laboured  more  than  ever,  and  the  sailors  looked  with 
longing  eyes  along  the  weltering  sea,  and  round 
the  blwk  and  haxy  horizon,  for  any  object  that  might 
relieve  tliem  firom  the^ill  sinking  of  despair. 
**•  What  is  there  in  the  visible  heaven  above  or  in  the 

erance 
cannot 

see  it  It  assuredly  is  not  external.  It  is  from  on  high, 
and  oonforred  only  by  the  Power  who  -works  calmly  the 
oonsuniroation  of  his  own  purposes,  amidst  the  wildest 
tempest  that  ever  blew  out  of  the  clouds.  I,  at  least; 
know,  that  at  the  most  dreadfiil  moment  of  this  crisis 
I  looked  on  with  the  excitement  of  a  spectator,  gazing 
on  a  scene  of  terror  in  which  he  has  no  other  Uian  a 
sjnmpathetic  conoem ;  for  I  folt  assured  that  I  was  to 
escape  here,  even  if  reserved  for  another  death  of  a 
more  terrible  descriptioii. 


earth  beneath,  that  can  give  confidence  of  daj^rf 
in  suofa  circumstances  as  these  7    I  know  not-9  < 


**  The  wind  now  began  to  fiiU*  and  the  sea  became 
less  ftirious ;  yet  tlie  real  danger  was  not  in  tho  Icaat 
abated,  for  the  ship  was  in  no  condition  to  hold  out,  and 
tlie  leak  was  gaining  quickly  upon  the  foeble  effects  ci 
the  men*  As  the  wind  cauned,  we  lay  on  the  wave* 
like  a  log;  we  heard  the  appalling  guzglo  o£  the  wtsr 
which  was  rising  in  the  hold  below ;  and  we  felt  the 
ship  sinking  slowly  beneath  us.  We  were  three  him- 
drcd  miles  from  any  laud.  Even  our  boats  had  been 
washed  overboard ;  tlie  vessel  was  filling  fiust,  and  we 
looked  around  us  and  up  to  heaven  for  relief  in  vain. 
Death  stared  us  in  the  &ce,  and  now  the  seamen,  throw- 
ing aside  all  subordination,  descended  (as  is  usual  in 
such  circumstances)  into  the  store-room,  and  pierced 
the  spirit  casks,  swearing  tJiat  it  would  be  a  double 
death  if  they  were  to  go  down  into  the  deep  to  meet  «. 
8ailor*s  dcatn,  sober.  For  my  own  part,  I  nei-er  stirred 
from  my  place  near  the  poop,  and  my  dianghter  was  as. 
tonished — I  was  even  astonished  myself— «t  my  perfect 
calmness,  and  my  indomitable  hope  of  being  stiQ  res- 
cued  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  watery  grave. 

^  My  darling  Agatha,  trembling,  sat  looking  in  mj  &ce 
with  the  serene  confidence  of  an  angcl ;  while  the  radu 
ed  vessel  wich  hardly  kept  us  from  the  sea  was  sinkii^ 
beneath  our  feet  I  requested  a  glass  of  spirits,  (for  &€ 
men,  except  my  servant  Murdoch,  who  was  on  bis  knees 
praying  audibly,^  were  not  drinking^  with  the  greed/  re- 
gardlessness  oi  despair,)  and,  on  b^ng  handed  to  roe,  I 
prevailed  upon  my  courageous  daughter  and  my  servant 
to  taste,  for  we  were  now  faint  m>m  ahftinence.  She 
drank  a  little  of  what  I  ofiered,  and  smiled  sadly  ;  "ay- 
ing  although  she  dared  not  hope,  she  was  now  rcadj 
to  die  with  her  fkther.  We  embraced  in  silence  God 
bless  my  inestimable  child !  She  grasped  noe  wUh  the 
grasp  of  death.  Yet  I  had  not  given  up  hope.  I  stiB 
preserved  my  confidence,  and  I  told  her  so. 

**  The  bow  of  our  ship  was  already  under  water,  and 
hoped  seemed  quite  gone.    I  rose  up,  af\er  embracing 
my  child,  to  stretch  out  my  benumbed  limbs.    I  saw  np 
one  near  mo  but  Agatha,  for  the  men  were  drinkh^  la 
that  part  of  the  vessel  which  was  still  out  oftfie  eex, 
and  some  were  lying  in  a  state  of  intoricatioe,  wiiBikg 
for  death.    I  looked  towards  heaven,  and   tovarAa  l£e 
horizon.    At  that  instant  the  sun,  which  had  beer  'r^n^ 
bic  all  day,  but  was   now  setting,  shone  out  br^gfai^ 
through  the  stormy  haze,  and  cast  a  yellow  bcana  over 
the  wasle  of  foammg  waters.     My  daughter  .pointed  to 
his  broad  disk,  and  said,  *  Father,  that  is  the  last  wem 
we  are  ever  to  see  on  earth — ^look  at  it ! — ^we  are  now 
past  hope— we  arc  sinking  fast* 

**  I  shook  my  head,  almost  agreeing  with  lier,  wkea, 
turning  round,  I  beheld  to  my  astoni^ifncnt  sometluDg 
black  between  us  and  the  dark  heavens  to  windward 
It  seemed  to  have  risen  suddenly  out  of  the  sea,  for  no 
one  had  observed  it  I  could  scarcely  beUere  mj  v^tA. 
It  was  a  brig  bearing  straight  down  upon 
not  more  than  a  fow  miles  off. 

**  *  Sail  ho  !*  I  shouted  in  rapturous  surprise, 
tarily  imitating  the  sailors*  cry  upon  tlus  in 
sight  at  sea. 

"  *  Sail  ho !'  echoed  every  voice  on  board, 
influence  of  habit,  but  in  a  tone  of  drunken  apatlfaj. 

•*  Tlie  captain,  however,  looked  up,  roused  " 
stupor  by  the  cry,  and  stood  staring  for  some 
upon  the  approaching  vessel,  before   he   was 
speak. 

•*  The  word,  however,  was  now  caught,  and 
jumped  up  to  gaze  upon  the  stranger  diip  in 
amazement 

**  But  our  vessel  was  sinking  so  fiwt,  that  Bfo 
death  seemed  suspended  upon  a  moment.    The 
neared  us— our  own  deepened  into  the 
ter  stretched  out  her  arms  for  help — in  five 
nutcs  afler,  my  child  and  I  were  rafo  I 

Mr.  Waltham  here  burst  into  tears. 

M  Ehrcuse  me,  my  lord,**  said  the  old  gentiemaBiMflb 
vering  his  composure.  **  The  rccoUectioii  of  ttt^flUSp 
fill  moment,  and  my  child*s  providential  deQvetwM^iBi 
too  much  for  my  feelings,  pven  now. 

**  The  impressions  made  upon  me  by  what  I 
rated,**  eontinued  he,  **  might  have  passed 
vision,  but  think,  my  lord,  of  this  very  pteoe 
are  sitting — this  sweeping  coast-— and  tme 
round  the  castle  of  your  ancestors,  netir  whieh  ■ 
enemy  Bolton  has  set  himself  down,  as  if  li 
self  from  my  sight — ^think  of  this  in<ddeiitU 
been  the  first  land  made  by  the  ship  which 
Think  also  of  our  provisions  having  been 
the  additional  number  the  vessel  had  now  to 
that  the  captain  was  forced  to  put  us  and 
the  wreckM  ship  ashore,  in  a  sm.all  port,  the'] 
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this  very  bay,  to  presenre  to  himself  the  means  of  ena. 
^Kng  him  to  reach  the  termination  of  his  voyage  !** 
«*lt  it  remarkable,**  said  Lord  Amwood,  thooght- 

foDy. 

««  Think  also,**  Mr.  Waltham  went  on,  **  that  liad  I 
taken  good  biQs  on  London,  which  were  offered  me  in 
payment  for  my  property  in  Madeira,  I  could  have  easily 
kept  them  on  my  person,  and  so  retained  thus  much  of 
what  originally  belonged  to  me.  Bat  my  very  anxiety 
to  avcHd  all  risk  of  loss,  was  made  the  instrument  of  that 
final  depriration  which  has  brought  me  to  the  state  at 
which  it  seems  evident  I  was  fated  to  arrive.  Bills 
migfat  easily  have  been  saved,  but  my  substantial  money, 
in  which  I  put  my  trust,  I  was  forced  to  yield  up  to  the 
insatiable  deep ;  and- 1  am  now,  as  it  seemed  inevitable 
that  I  should  come  to  be,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
u  poor  aMm.** 

*  There  are  strange  occurrences  in  men*s  Uves,**  said 
Amwood ;  **  some  coll  them  accidents*  I  know  not 
what  to  think.** 

**  But  now,**  continued  the  narrator,  **  T  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  my  destiny.    I  had  almost  welcomed  po- 
verty, solitude,  and  obscurity.    I  had  resolved  to  labour 
with    my  hands  for  my  subsistence  and  that  of  my 
daughter.    It  was  a  consolation  for  me,  in  the  midst  of 
this,  to  find  that  Providence,  who  mixes  all  it  gives,  had 
thrown  me  on  a  spot  near  where  my  dear  deceased  wife  lay 
buried,  resting  in  the  quiet  nave  beside  this  castle,  out 
of  view  of  the  sad  events  which  she  could  not  have  pre- 
fented ;  I  sought  from  your  lordship  that  lonely  house 
to  dwcQ  in,  called  the  Mark,  where  I  might  live,  and, 
with  my  fiiithful  Scotch  servant,  seek  a  siSisistence  out 
of  the  sea  in  which  the  last  of  my  wealth  was  for  ever 
lost 

**  While  waiting  here  quietly  until  I  saw  how  Provi- 
dence meant  to  dispose  of  me,  and  until  I  should  hear 
of  my  child,  what  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  the 
despoiler  of  my  fortune  and  the  seducer  of  my  daughter 
was  set  down  at  my  very  side,  and  placed  in  my  very 
path,  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny  and  mine  !** 

**  I  do  think  and  hope,  sir,  you  are  deceiving  yourself^ 
and  drawing  wrong  inferences  from  accidental  coinci- 
dences,** said  Lord  Amwood,  afler  a  pause.  **  But  you 
have  not  told  me  what  is  become  of  your  other  dau^rhter. 
Sorely  it  cannot  be  possible  that — tnat  she  is  all  this 
time  in  that  solitary  building  the  Pilot*s  Mark  V\ 

**  Do  not  ask  me  of  her.     I  have  told  you  she  is  safe.** 
*Bat   is  she  really  in  the  Mark?**  said  Amwood, 
eagerly ;  a^ht  breaking  in  upon  his  recollection. 
'•  I  may  not  talk  to  you  of  her,  my  lord ;  you  distress 

^9 


ma' 


**  I  know.  I  see  it  now.  Good  heavens,  and  she  so 
beaudfuJ .'" 

••  What  do  you  sayt    Have  you  seen  my  Agatha  ?'* 

**  I  have,  I  am  sure  I  have !  and  the  interesting  vision 
has  haonfed  me  ever  since.** 

**  Beware,  my  lord,  of  love,**  said  Mr.  Waltham,  so- 
lemnly. **  My  unfortunate  daughter  is  now  a  beggar, 
and  you  are  not  rich.  Beware,  l  say.  The  real  evils  of 
liife  are  sufficient  in  your  circumstances,  without  super- 
■dduv  to  tbiraa  the  intense  sufferings  oflen  springing 
oat  or  d»  deep  affijctions  and  the  imagination.** 

**  I  will  see  her.  I  wHl,  at  least,  inteiest  myself  for 
her  welfore.** 

**  Do  not^  my  lord ;  do  not  Suppress  the  wild  feelings 
of  youth,**  he  added,  waving  his  hand  as  he  prepared  to 
depart ;  "  and  wait  patiently  for  the  predcstmcd  occur- 
rences of  your  own  fiite.** 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

Some  time  after  the  foregmng  eventis  and  towards  the 
end  of  June,  a  few  hours  Mfore  sunset,  two  men,  in  the 
garb  of  mariners,  sat  by  the  sea-aide  upon  the  soil  furzy 
tnr^  which  formed  the  surfece  of  the  Uttle  peninsula  we 
have  before  noticed,  that  ran  into  the  sea  nearly  in  front 
of  tfa9  Pilbt*s  Mark. 

Om  was  the  large  muscular  fisherman,  who,  some 
time  mgo,  had  been  the  opponent  of  Lord  Amwood  in 
their  atnmgle  makoxur  the  rocks ;  aud  the  other  was  our 
old  eoqoamtance,  Bturdooh  Macara,  of  the  Mark — his 
ootwani  appearance  more  sailor-like  than  was  usual  with 
him  at  such  periods  as  he  had  chosen  to  make  himself 
visible  at  the  castle  of  Amwood. 

The  present  was  one  of  those  delicious  evenings, 
which  at  this  season  of  the  year  reward  the  Englishman 
for  Us  endurance  of  his  long  cloudv  winter  and  uncer- 
tain ^rin^  It  was  at  the  time  of  day  when  the  sun 
ffinge  a  yellow  radiance  aslant  the  undulations  of  the 
eooati^  and  throws  one  side  of  every  rising  object  into 
dec^mdow;  and  now  the  rich  light,  reposing  on  the 


western  side  of  the  headlands,  marked  out  with  pictor- 
eeque  distinctness,  the  gracefbl  sweep  of  the  shore  and 
bay  lying  beyond  the  Pirate*s  Creek,  by  the  side  of 
which  the  fishermen  pursued  their  occupation. 

The  two  men  were  reclining  indolently  upon  the  furzy 
sward,  Weathersheet  purring  to  himself  contentedly,  and 
mending  his  net,  while  Murdoch  was  employed  in  coil- 
ing the  lines  and  busking  the  hooks  belongmg  to  that 
department  of  their  am^ibious  erafl  of  Which  he  took 
particularly  the  charge. 

**  ^ech !  but  simmer  is  a  pleasant  time,**  said  Mur- 
doch  to  hb  companion,  **  just  when  the  vera  air  off 
the  land  smells  o*  roses  an*  swect-breers,  an*  the 
gowans  glowr  up  in  ane*s  face,  when  a  body  lies  down 
among  the  warm  grass.  An*  then,  the  sea  patters  sac 
pleasantly  o*er  the  peebles  at  your  feet,  just  as  it  were 
tear*d  to  come  near  ^ou.  It  *s  really  a  sweet  night,  only  for 
thae  midges  that  bizz  about  ane*s  ears.  But  its  nae  use 
of  spcakmg  to  you.  Will  Wathersheet.  No  a  word 
frae  you — man,  ye*erc  perfect  stupid  !*' 

**  Hum,  haw,"  grunted  the  other,  "  what  is  it  yon 
want,  Mr.  Macr.ra  ?** 

**  Don't  maister  me,  William  Weathersheet  Ye*re 
wonderfbl  rife  o*  maisters  in  tliis  England,  as  the  pud- 
dock  said  to  the  harrow.  But  dcevil  a  word  o*  talk  of 
jocularity  out  o*  your  head,  mair  than  yell  get  out  of 
Robin  Graith*s  mare.  Noo,  William,  isn't  it  a  sad  thing 
that  the  gentry  canna  stay  at  hame  in  their  ain  bonny 
woods  an*  lawns  in  this  fine  simmer  time  7  Do  ye  think 
Lord  Amwood  has  left  the  Ha*  there  yet  7** 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  I  never  remark.** 

•*  Never  remark  !  Jist  like  you !  Eh,  man,  Will 
Wathersheet,  but  Tou*re  a  puir  sowl!  Neither  can 
sing  nor  say,  as  auld  Ramsay  says.  God,  I*m  sac  happy 
this  bonny  night,  I  could  sing  till  the  morning,  if  I  iiad 
only  gude  company  to  sing  to.  But  the  night's  coming 
round,  an'  I'll  hae  a  sang  yet  with  Rab  Roust,  when  the 
lines  an*  nets  are  set,  if  I  should  gong  three  miles  for*t 
But  here  goes  for  want  o*  better,'*  and  the  merry  Scotch- 
man  strack  up  this  ditty  with  extraordinary  melody. 


O  merry  might  we  be  when  the  dimmer's  sun  hi  down, 

night  we  dance  by  t' 
In  tnv  boat  or  ashore  *  twill  be  all  ane  to  me, 


An*  Xatly  might  we  dance  by  the  glii  t  o*  the  moon, 


If  i  hae  but  my  sang,  sn'  gude  conpanle. 

O  canty  on  the  lea  liUe, 
An'  chanting  by  the  sea  side, 
Till  the  evening  bell  shall  ring  as  to 

Gude  eumpanfe. 

O  the  bonny  birds  thoy  dng,  ta  a  mmDtnf  hi  May ; 

An*  the  bomiy  belM  they  ring  wiieu  the  bddv't  gi'eu  away ; 

So  gle  nie  a  la«  wi'  n  wxfi  |»awkie  ee. 

To  try«te  to>meet  at  een,  A>r  hnr  cnmpanfe. 

O  canty  on  ihe  lea  a'de. 
An'  chanting  by  ilie  «ea  «ide, 
TUl  the  evening  mar  fhaU  light  us  to 

Cudc  com  panto. 

O  the  peer  he  Is  prnud.  an*  the  priest  he  Is  s!}* ; 
An*  ilie  lawyer's  aye  loud  and  tlie  drinker's  aye  diy : 
But  1  am  a  man  tiiat  like«  to  Hve  free, 
Wt'  a  drapo'  gude  drink  an*  good  ooropanie. 

O  canty  on  the  lea  side, 
An*  chanting  by  the  sea  fide,    ■ 
Till  the  evening  iicarth  ahull  brtgiiieii  to 

Gude  compaoio. 

**  Well  done,  Murdoch.  But  I  say,  who  may  that  be 
coming  yonder  V* 

••  MThere  ?** 

**  Don*t  you  see  some  one  hauling  round  on  his  lar- 
board  tack,  by  the  weather-side  of  HaiUhill  7  There  he 
luffs  just  astern  of  our  old  hulk  the  Pllot*8  Mark.** 

**  Faith,  I  see  him,  an*  a  gentleman  too.  Black  coat, 
an*  a  white  breachan  rotmd  his  nock.** 

**  What  does  he  stand  gazing  about  the  Mark  for  ? 
Who  can  he  be  7** 

**  Faith  I  dinna  ken.  It's  no  for  naothing  that  a  gen- 
tleman comes  wandering  about  this  lonesome  {dace  his 
lane.  There's  surely  something  in  the  wind,  William ; 
have  ye  stowed  awa  the  wee  drap  brandy  7" 

^  To  be  sure,  man.    But  what  o*  that  7** 

**  l*m  no  sic  an  auld  smuggler  as  you.  Will  Wather- 
sheet, an*  ye  see  my  conscience  is  a  wee  tender  abool 
the  brandy  whenever  I  think  o*  the  gauger.** 

•*  Who  do  you  mean  7  the  exciseman  7** 

**  Ou-^y,  but  that  canna  be  him,  for  ^ugers  dinna 
wear  sic  braw  black  Coats ;  but  hc*8  commg  up  to  .  us, 
*fiuth. 

**  So  he  is.  Now  stand  by  your  weather  helm,  Mur- 
doch,  and  be  prepared  to  answer  his  hail.** 

**  I*se  do  that  But  dinna  you  be  putting  in  your  jaw.** 

The  stranger  soon  drew  near  at  on  easy  pace,  seeming 
to  reconnoitre,  as  he  came,  every  object  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  after  a  few  moments,  he  addressed  the  men 
with— 

Pleasant  employment,  friends,  of  a  summer's  cvcu 
ing' 


»» 


**  I  canna  say  but  it*s  pleasant  enough,  sir,'*  answered 
the  ready  Scotcmman,  **  if  it  were  for  ony  use.** 

**  You  seem  to  be  preparing  your  fishing  tackle, 
fHends«  Surely,  you  don*t  call  that  a  useless  employ, 
ment** 

**  Lord,  sir,  I  wish  you  had  a  trial  o*t,**  said  Murdoch* 
with  his  instinctive  propcnsitT  to  complain ;  **  the  vera 
.fishes  hae  gotten  sic  notions  m  their  heads  in  thae  en- 
lightened days,  that  they'll  no  come  noar  a  net  Faith 
tlwy  seem  to  ken  the  use  o't  as  well  as  I  do.** 

**'  But  the  hooks  and  the  bolt,  my  friend,**  said  the 
stranger,  entering  into  the  Scotchman*s  humour. 

**  Huiks  I  odd,  sir,  I  wonder  what  the  times  will  come 
to,  for  ye  might  as  weel  put  doon  a  baim*s  gum-stick  as 
hulk  or  bait  either.'  The  vera  fishes  hae  grown  sae 
cunninp,  that  they  ken  a  huik  just  as  weel  as  I  wotUd 
ken  a  shilling  in  tho  fingers  o*  a  recruiting  sergeant 
An*  so  they*u  no  bite— deevil  a  bit** 

**  But  surely  you'll  allow  this  is  a  pleasant  evening 
for  your  emplovment'* 

**  It  may  be  pleasant  enough  to  a  gentleman  like  you,  sir, 
walking  nhovA  with  yoinr  cane  in  your  hand.  But  it's  lit- 
tle pleasing  to  puir  follows  like  us,  labouring  here  in  the 
Sim,  an*  the  midges  like  to  pike  our  vera  een  out.'* 

**  Pray  whose  liouse  is  that  tall  building  beside  us  7** 

**  It  *s  my  maister*s,  sir.** 

**  That  is  a  Scotchman's  answer,  my  fViend.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  owner  that  I  desire  to  know.** 

**  Had'nt  ye  better  speer  at  the  door,  sir  ?**  answered 
Murdoch,  looking  suspiciously  up  into  the  stranger's 
face. 

**  Have  you  any  objection  to  answer  my  ijuestion  your- 
self^** said  the  other,  **  as  I  have  chanced  to  make  tiio 
encjuiry  of  you.'* 

■*  Ou,  surely  no,  sir.  Ye  II  be  firae  New  Hall,  I  daro 
say." 

^  You  *re  asking  me  a  qtiestion,  fHend,  instead  of  an- 
swering mine.** 

**  I  Iron  brawly  what  f  *m  saying,  sir.  I  like  a  gifiTfor 
a  ga£^  baith  in  word  an*  deed,  for,  in  troth,  I  never  got 
ought  for  nought  frae  the  worl'  mysel.** 

**  But  I  think  you  ought  to  answer  me  my  civil  ques- 
tion, honest  man,**  said  Mr.  Johnston ;  for  it  was  the 
quondtmi  tutor  of  Lord  Amwood  who  manifosted  this 
anxiety  to  learn  something  of  the  possessor  of  the  Pilot*8 
Mark.  **  I  did  not  expect  to  be  catechised  by  you  when 
I  made  so  simple  an  inouiry.** 

**  Ou,  I  dare  say;'*  said  Murdoch,  who  had  been  taking 
a  sharp  view  of  the  ccmntenance  of  the  enquirer.  **  I 
canna  say  but  ye  look  like  that  sort  o*  fouk,  that  think 
they  should  claut  a*  the  cream  to  their  ain  side  of  tho 
plate ; — but  an  eye  for  an  eye,  an*  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  as 
the  gospd  rays,  an'  a  kick  for  a  cuff,  all  over  the  world. 
So,  sir,  if  there  be  nae  penny  there  shall  be  nae  pater- 
noster ;  an*  ye  may  just  gang  as  ye  come.*'  ^ 

"  You're  a  very  strange  sort  of  man  for  a  fisherman,*^ 
said  Mr.  Johnston,  evid^tly  cha^incd. 

'*  I'm  ratlier  rough  an*  round  m  my  way,  ye  sec,  but 
I  ken  a  gude  fiillow  when  I  meet  him,  an*  1  can  be  civil 
too  when  I  ken  my  man — just  as  weel  as  ony  ither 
body  that  has  nae  fitvour  to  seek,  but  what  his  ain  ten 
fingers  can  grant  him.** 

^  Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  who  lives  in  that  house, 
which  I  believe  is  called  the  Pilot*s  Mark,  friend  7'*  said 
Mr.  Johnston,  addressing  Weathersheet  the  sailor. 
•  "  I'm  rather  a  stranger,  sir,  you  see  ;**  said  Weatlier- 
sheet  drily,  and  scratching  his  head,  ^  and  Murdoch 
there  is  the  only  man  that  takes  an  observation  on  this 
coast,  if  you  can  only  get  the  soundings  of  him.** 

**  You  Ve  a  pair  of  obstinate  scotmdreb,**  muttered 
Johnstone,  as  he  turned  and  walked  back  towards  the 
Mark. 

**  There  he  goes  grumbling  like  a  bear  wi*  a  sair 
head,"  said  Murdoch,  laughing. 

As  Mr.  Johnston  passed  the  old  building,  he  lingered 
near,  and  seemed  to  take  the  closest  observation  of  every 
thing  he  could  see,  fWquently  ttiming  round  and  looking 
stealthily  at  the  two  fishermen. 

**  I  don't  like  that  fallow,"  said  tiie  Scot,  as  he  watch- 
ed Johnston  tmtil  he  tinlied  by  the  back  cf  the  old  build- 
ing. **  m  wager  he  *s  fand  the  smell  o*  that  drap  o^ 
brandy  ye  got  nae  the  smu^ler,  an'  that  has  cost  me 
sae  mickle  care.  I  wish.  Will  Wathersheet,  that  that 
confoimded  brandy  was  down  your  throat" 

**  He  *s  going  up  to  the  Hall  there,  sore  enough,**  said 
the  sailor. 

**  Do  ye  think  sae  7  Faith,  I*II  just  step  up  an*  watch 
him.  He  has  a  sneaking  look  ;  and.  Will,  ye  *11  just  put 
the  bit  keg  in  the  hole  o*  the  cliff,  for  fear  ony  thmg 
should  happen." 

Haying  said  this,  Murdoch,  gathering  together  his 
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^abing  Ucklet  set  fi>rward  to  dod|re  Mr.  Johnston,  having 
much  JGalous  tUBpicion  of  all  inquisitive  mancsuvring 
toianotug  from  New  Hall. 

The  wary  Soot  took  a  low  road  among  the  plantations 
that  skirted  the  great  park  of  Arnwood  Castle,  and  was 
quite  okMe  to  the  square  mansion  of  New  UaU,  when  he 
observed  Mr.  Johnston  deviate  from  the  road  and  enter 
it  Mordoch  was  about  to  return  hv  another  path  which 
skirted  the  heathy  sweep  of  Hail  Hill,  muttering  to 
himself  his  suspicions  regarding  this  mancsuvre  of  John- 
ston ;  when,  in  passing  through  a  narrow  gap  in  the 
fence,  he  observed  a  young  woman  meanly  dressed,  sit- 
ting in  a  nook  of  the  bank  opposite  to  him,  and  caress- 
ing an  infiint,  while  she  seemed  fhU  of  grief  and  despon- 
dcuacy,  and  sobbed  and  wept  in  sorrowful  bitterness* 

Murdoch  stood  for  a  moment  and  watclied  the  girl, 
who,  thinking  herself  unobserved,  indulged  her  grief 
and  fondled  her  in&nt,  in  a  manner  which  absolutely, 
as  he  afterwards  expressed  himself^  took  the  Scot  by  the 
heart  to  witness  it 

**  What  is  the  matter  wl*  you,  my  bonny  woman  V* 
said  Murdoch,  oeraing  forward  and  addressing  her. 

The  girl  only  shooK  her  head,  and  then  tried  to  eon 
oeal  her  grief  by  somewhat  brightening  up  her  looks. 

**  Na  t»)th,  it  *s  nae  business  o*  mine,  my  lass.  But 
Tour  greeting  time's  no  come  yet  Te'ro  o*er  young  to 
be  sitting  there  sorrowing  to  yoursel  under  a  hedge, 
puir  thing.    But  eh,  woman,  that  *s  a  braw  bairn  i*  your 

This  oompliment  to  the  infimt  overcame  the  young 
woman's  reserve,  aifd  looking  up  in  Murdoch's  face  for 
a  moment,  she  said, 

**  Good  man,  will  you  do  an  unfortunate  young  woman 
a  favour  ?" 

**  Hoot  ay,  my  pretty  lass !  I  never  could  refuse  ony 
thing  to  a  bonny  face,  a'  my  life." 

**'  Well,  sir,  ir  you  could  just  manage  to  got  this  letter 
delivered  to  Mr.  Bolton  of  the  Hall  there ;"  said  the 
^oung  woman,  taking  a  letter  out  of  her  bosom  and  offer- 
mg  it  to  Murdoch. 

**  Troth,  rU  do  that  in  a  trice.  But  it 's  but  a  sma' 
favour  that,  my  lass,  an*  the  squire's  boose  is  sae  near — 
it  seems  scarcely  worth  asking  me  to  do  'f 

**  It  will  be  a  very  greo/  fiivour,  sir,  if  you  could  get 
it  given  to  Mr.  Bolton,  and  particularly  if  you  could  see 
him  yourself  and  bring  mo  some  sort  of  answer." 

**  As  to  that,  ye  see,  m^  lass,  it 's  now  the  evening, 
on*  the  squire  will  be  at  his  wine,  an*  winna  be  disturbed, 
nae  doubt  Ye  ken,  puir  folk  should  watch  the  great 
folks*  tune." 

^  Ah,  sir,  I  have  been  here  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
yesterday  too,  but  Mr.  Bolton  will  not  see  me,  and  has 

given  directions  to  his  servants  not  to  take  any^  letter  to 
im  from  any  poor  person,  upon  pain  of  losing  their 
places.  So  I  have  been  driven  from  the  door  with  my 
baby,  and  have  had  no  sustenance  all  day ;" — and  having 
given  this  account  of  herself^  the  young  woman  again 
relapsed  into -weeping. 

**  Dinna  greet,  my  puir  tiling,"  said  the  Scotchman 
beginning  to  melt :  **  noo  just  gie  me  the  letter,  an*  I  *1I 
try  to  get  a  word  o'  him.  But  it  '11  be  a  sair  job  to  fight 
my  way  through  his  powder'd  flunkeys." 

**  I  shall  bo  most  grateful,  and  pray  blessings  on  you, 
my  friend,  if  you  will  try,"  said  tne  girl  earnestly. 

*'  But  ye  see,  my  bonny  wofhan,"  said  Murdoch,  turn- 
ing the  letter,  and  looking  on  all  sides  of  it ;  '*  1  dinna 
ken,  after  a*,  what  sort  o*  biziness  this  may  be,  an'  the 
squire  's  a  man  that  I  'm  no  the  least  anxious  to  see,  if 
it  wama  to  do  a  gude  turn  to  you,  my  dow." 

^  Well,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  weeping  afresh,  **  indeed  I 
cannot  expect  but  that  you  wish  to  know  something 
about  me  before  you  undertake  to'do  me  a  service,  but  u 
you  *I1  lake  my  word  for  it,  sir,  I  am  a  very  unfiirtunatc 
young  woman." 

^  Troth,  my  dear,  I  dinna  misdoubt  that  in  the  small 
est,**  said  Murdoch ;  **  poverty  on'  a  bonny  fiico  at  the 
mercy  o'  the  world !  Lord,  I  could  greet  for  you  mysd' 
this  vera  minute.'* 

**  And  sadly  were  th^  taken  advantage  of  to  my  sor- 
row,"  continued  the  girl,  encouraged  to  tell  her  story  by 
the  spontaneous  sympathy  of  the  warm-hearted  Seot 

**  By  Mr.  Bolton?"  exclaimed  Murdoch,  throwing  up 
his  clenched  hand. 

**  Yes,  sir,  indeed,  to  my  sbcme  I  tell  it  But  he  made 
acquaintance  with  me  in  another  part  of  the  country,  by 
disguising  himself  in  a  dress  like  those  of  my  own  con- 
ditum,  aid  calling  himself  a  young  tradesman,  and  by 
promises  of  marriage,  he         " 

"  O  the  confbun£d  scoundrel !  But  that  *s  one  of  his 
old  tricks;  and  he  now  refuses  you  a  small  maintenance, 
I  dare  say ;  while  the  very  steam  of  what  he  wastes  in 


gross  extravagance  would  support  a  whole  ftmily.  O 
the  scoundrel  ?' 

^  Just  so,  sir.  And  he  will  not  now  hear  mo,  or  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  me,  although  he  prevailed  upon  me  to 
conceal  his  name  from  the  parish ;  and  now  I  cannot  look 
my  father  in  the  fiioe,  for  his  heart  is  broken  about  me, 
and  Mr.  Bolton  at  last  refuses  me  the  smallest  relief." 

^  God  help  you,  puir  lass.  But  how  do  you  think  his 
seeing  this  letter  will  avail  you  ?  Woman,  he  treats  the 
puir  hke  the  vera  dirt  among  his  feet" 

**  O  dear  sir,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  wroto  it  by  the  ad^ 
vice  of  a  friend,  and  I  think  if  he  read  it,  he  would  save 
me  from  exposing  him  and,  alas,  myself^" 


quiet  till  1  come  back.    Ud  I  l  'li  look  mm  straigJ 
the  face  if  I  can  set  eyes  on  him — straight  in  the  face !" 

Muttering  in  this  manner,  Murdoch  turned  into  the 
groimds  of  New  Hall,  summoning  up  all  his  characteristic 
impudence,  or  rather  bold  bluntness  of  speech,  to  his  as- 
sistance, while  he  tried  to  make  his  way  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Bolton. 

**  This  b  a  bonny  job  I've  ta'en  in  hand,"  said  he  to 
himself,  as  he  went,  while  he  looked  at  the  letter,  "  to 
carry  despatches  between  a  blackguard  gentleman  and 
his  hizzy.  Weel,  I  am  surely  a  dolt  to  meddle  wi'  love 
afioirs  that  are  no  my  ain.  An  auld  fulo — to  be  ta'en  aff 
my  road  wi'  a  bonny  face,  an'  let  a  silly  woman's  greets 
ing  get  me  into  a  scrape  wi'  this  purse-proud  squire !  I 
would  rather  see  the  deevil  than  I  would  see  that  Souire 
Bolton.  'But,  puir  thing,"  he  continued,  thinking  ot  the 
girl,  **  a  bonny  creature !  odd,  I  hadna'  the  heart  to  re- 
rase  her,  sittin'  greetin'  to  hersel'  on  a  brae  side,  an'  a 
baby  at  her  breast    Lord  help  up !  this  is  a  sad  worl'." 

Having  strengthened  his  resolution  by  these  reflec- 
tions, he  proceeded  boldly  up  to  New  HoU. 

**  By  my  faith,  I  think  it's  my  best  way  to  gang 
straight  up  to  the  grand  door  at  once,"  thought  Mur- 
doch to  himself.  **  It's  a  case  o'  needcessity,  an'  what 
for  should  I  be  'feard  to  &ce  the  deevil  7  The  puir  loss 
canna  starve,  so  here  goes,"  and  he  rung  the  bell  at  the 
entrance. 

**  What  do  you  wont  7"  said  a  powdered  porter,  who 
opened  the  door.  **  Who  the  devil  taught  you  to  ring  at 
a  gentleman's  door^  sirrah  7  Go  round  to  the  back  ofthe 
house,  if  you  have  any  business  here." 

**  Na\  deevil  a  bit,''  said  the  Scotchman,  doggedly.  **  I 
want  to  see  your  maister,  friend,  if  you  {rfoose." 

**  If  you  want  to  see  master,  come  to-morrow  at  twelve, 
and  go  to  the  back  entrance,"  said  the  servant,  thrusting 
the  half-open  door  rudely  against  Macaro. 

**  Will  ye  drive  the  door  in  my  fiice,  ye  pimple-fruxid 
puppy  !"  cried  the  Scotehman,  pushing  it  baick  and  edg- 
mg  himself  in.  **  By  my  faith,  I'll  haurl  the  yellow 
strapples  frae  your  flunky  coat,  if  ye  daur  to  gie  me  ony 
o*  your  va11e-de-sham  insolence !  I'H  just  wait  till  I  see 
your  maister;"  and  Murdoch  determmedly  planted  him- 
self on  a  seat  in  the  hall. 

**  Faith,  you  skall  wait  then,"  saki  tho  servant,  as- 
tonished at  fhiding  his  authority  disputed  by  one  of  Ma- 
cara's  appearance.  ^  You're  a  pretty  sort  of  a  clown 
indeed,  to  suppose  that  master  is  going  to  leave  his  wine 
to  speak  to  you.  It's  a  moral  impossibility  at  this  time 
ofnyht" 

**  ril  let  you  ken,  friend,  that  it's  neither  moral  nor 
impossible  tor  your  maister  to  speak  to  me,  upon  most 
particular  business,"  said  Murdoch,  threateningly. 

**  What  particular  business  can  you  have  with  him  7" 
said  the  man. 

•*  That's  no'  for  your  lugs  to  hear,  I'm  sure." 

**  If  you  have  particular  business,  have  you  no  letter 
or  card  that  may  be  taken  up  to  the  squire  7" 

**  Whatever  I  hae  I  shall  deliver  mysel',  when  I  see 
him,"  said  Murdoch,  determined  not  to  be  shaken  either 
by  master  or  man. 

**  Then,  friend,  if  ydu  persist  in  disturbing  my  master, 
you  must  take  the  consequences." 

**  I'n  take  my  chance." 

**  And  so  you  see,  friend,  if  you  have  a  hard  head,  he 
has  a  good  stick  in  the  comer  there."  ^ 

"  If  thot  be  the  way  o't,"  said  Murdoch  boldly, "  there 
'11  bela  pair  o'  us  at  the  wark,  as  the  hen  said  to  her  legs." 

**  Would  you  offer  to  lift  your  hand  to  a  squire  7"  said 
the  porter,  in  increased  astonishment 

**  Ye  had  better  gie  nae  moir  jaw,  my  friend,  but  just 
gang  up  an'  tell  your  maister  that  there'it  a  gentleman 
wants  to  see  him  instantly,  upon  particular  business." 
V  **  A  gentleman  !  you're  a  pretty  devil  of  a  gentleman, 
to  be  sure." 

**  Ne'er  fiish  yoursel'  what  I  am.  Hoot,  man,  what's 
the  use  o'  simmering  an'  wintering  a'  day.    If  ye  dinna 


say  it's  a  gentleman,  ye  see,  your  maister  'U  no'  stir  &r 
the  like  o*  me,  an'  if  there's  any  skaith,  I'll  take  the 
blame.    Come,  friend,  gang  up  and  tell  him.    If  s  reaUy 
a  great  business." 
The  servant  seeing  the  determination  of  the  Soot,  and 


chuckling  at  the  idea  of  the  squire  getting  into  a  f 
and  breaking  the  intruder's  head,  went  up  stairs  and 
whispering  to  one  of  his  fellows,  the  latter  went  in  to 
announce  this  strange  visit  to  his  master. 

The  squire  had  no  company,  (except  Mr.  Johnston,  of 
whom  more  anon,)  he  having  been  somewhat  confined 
and  interdicted  by  the  surgeon  who  attended  him,  until 
his  recovery  was  complete  from  the  effecte  of  the  slight 
wound  he  had  received  in  his  skirmish  with  Lord  Arn- 
wood. He  was,  therefore,  more  sober  than  nsual  at  this 
hour  in  the  evening,  when  the  servant  entered,  and  was, 
moreover,  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Johnston 
concerning  the  result  of  his  enquiries  about  the  occupant 
ofthe  Pilot's  Mark,  and  other  matters  of  apparently  Uttk 
concern  to  him,  about  which  notwithstanding  he  ervinced 
an  anxiety  thai  not  a  little  pozzled  and  astomabed  laa 
friend. 

When  the  servant  delivered  his  message,  and  in  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Bolton's  enquiries,  described  the  man  who 
insisted  upon  seeing  the  squire,  a  thought  instantly  tttmk 
the  latter,  and  he  said  to  the  servantr— 

"  Tell  him  to  walk  up." 

**  Into  this  room,  sir  7"  said  the  astonished  attendant 

'*  Do  as  I  bid  you.    Bring  the  man  into  thia  roam." 

When  the  servant  left  the  apartment,  and  in  terms  d[ 
civility  proportionate  to  the  respect  paid  to  the  stronger 
by  the  met  of  his  master's  calling  him  up  to  the  £iung. 
room,  delivered  his  message,  it  was  not  in  homan  nature 
to  resist  a  twinge  of  cowardice  and  dread,  when  Murdoch 
thou^t  of  going  up**  before  the  laird."    Tlua  unwonted 
sinkmg  of  spirit  rather  increased  than  otherwise,  m  be 
mounted  the  richly  carpeted  stairs,  and  ■urveyod  the 
magnificence  by  which  the  man  was  snrroandcd,  whoa 
he  was  going  to  face  with  a  message  that  amoonled  to  i 
threat    Had  he  been  treated  with  contempt  and  oppen- 
tion,  as  he  expected,  he  felt  that  he  could  nave  acted  km 
part  courageously  for  the  young  woman ;  bat  4ai  i^ 
pearanoe  <n  respect  and  condescension  quite  fisaimed 
him,  and  the  natural  impression  of  Mr.  Bottan*s  gnadev 
filled  him  with  dread.    When  he  had  reached  the  had- 
ing-place  on  the  stairs,  however,  and  was  just  enfcciag 
the  room  where  sat  Mr.  Bolton  and  his  firiend,  a  stnsfe 
thougI}t  crossing  his  mind,  serv^  to  bring  back  aH  las 
courage,  and  to  restore  him  to  a  just  view  of  his  under- 
taking.   This  was  the  strong  contrast  <^thc  pooryonDg 
woman,  a  victim  to  the  vicious  passions  ol*  the  owner  <x 
all  this  grandeur,  sitting  weeping  on  the  bare  earth  with- 
out, refiued  even  the  crumbs  that  fell  fixxn  this  IJkfei 
table,  although  absolutely  ftmishing,  with  hia  in&nt  at 
her  breast 

**  Come  forward,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  as  the  SoiA  en- 
tered with  humility.  **  You  live  with 'some  one  in  tfait 
high  old  building  by  tho  sea  side,  caEed  the  POoi^s  VarV 

"  Yea,  sir." 

**"  Here,  John,  hand  me  that  glass,"  be  said,  addreaa| 
the  servant 

**  Now,  sir,  you  can  drink  wine  when  yoa  gel  it,  I 
dare  say,"  continued  Mr.  Bolton,  filling  np  the  sbIM 
and  winking  to  Mr.  Johnston,  as  if  he  would  n^j^  "Mbna 
the  fellow  to  me." 

**  I  am  nae  great  wine-bibber,  sir,"  aald  Hvdatk^ 
rallying  his  thougbte  finim  their  surprise  at  all 

**No,  I  suppose  not,  friend,"  answered  the 
**The  Pilot's  Mark  is  a  place  where  wine  is  not  so 
plentifiil  as  sea-water,  I  well  believe.  But  oosne !  drink 
my  health,  honest  friend.  Your  master  and  I  are  ndg^ 
hours,  and  I  don't  even  know  his  name.  Plray  what  jtfct 
ofthe  country  is  he  from  7" 

**  I  came  to  you  on  another  biziness  than  to  talk  of  a^ 
master,  sir,"  said  Murdoch,  setting  down  the  wine  wkn 
the  servant  had  handed  to  him. 

^  Oh,  very  true,  I  forgot  that,"  said  Mr.  Bohjoo,  ^  tet 
wont  you  drink  7  Are  you  a  Scotchman,  and  can^  drink  ?* 

**  Deevil  a  fears,  sir,  as  we  used  to  say  when  we  w«n 
bairns  r 

<'  Yei  indeed  an*  that  I  can, 
Jutt  as  weel  at  ony  man." 

'*  Very  well,"  continued  the  squire,  again  ^rinkng  !• 
Mr.  Johnston;  **  I  see  you're  a  fine  fctOow,  and 
rhymes  too.  Now  off  with  your  glass,  and  then  Ffi 
your  business." 

**  Biziness  first,  and  drink  after,"  said  the 
stiffly. 

**  what!  won't  you  drink  your  wine  when  I 

«  Na— deevU  a  bit" 

♦•  No  7  Why,  you  idig^-*. 
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**  I  thought,  sir,  ye  wad*iia  keep  tip  your  civility  long, 
if  ye  were  the  least  crossM,*'  said  Murdoch  coolly. 

**  Why  what  sort  of  a  man  are  you,  and  what  is  your 
busineas,  sirrah  ?** 

*^  Ye'U  find  it  there,  sir,  if  ye  please**— 4tdd  Murdoch, 
handing  the  letter  with  a  stem  civility. 

"Ckmfound  it,  how  came  you  by  this?**  exclaimed 
Mr.  Bolton,  tearing  open  the  letter. 

**  I  just  &nd  it,  sir,  where  rich  folk  dinna  gang  for 
pleasure,  nor  puir  folk  from  choice.  I  saw  it  whar  the 
Levite  couldna  see  the  wounded  man,  just  by  the  way 
side,  sir,  in  sair  distress.** 

••  How  do  you  mean  ?*• 

**  I  mean,  sir,  that  it*8  neither  amang  pleasures  nor 
palaces,**  said  Murdoch  looking  round  the  room,  **  nor 
play-honses  either,  that  je*ll  get  the  like  of  that  But  I 
would  Uke  an  answer,  sir.** 

**  This  is  some  cursed  conspiracy  against  me,**  mut^ 
tered  Mr.  Bolton;  **  how  came  you  to  know  this  person, 
sirrah  r* 

**  It*8  vera  easy  for  the  puir  to  ken  the  puir,  an*  the 
rich,  ye  see,  ken  naebody  bat  the  rich,  an*  that*s  the  way 
o*  the  worr." 

**  Answer  my  qoestion  directly,  where  is  this  person 
Dowf  do  you  think  I  am  to  listen  to  your  Scotch  preach- 

■*  The  pair  lass,  wi*  her  baby,  sir,  is  just  outside  on 
Che  cauld  lea,  where  there*s  neither  grand  carpets  nor  red 
wine  to  comfort  her.** 

**How  can  I  help  that?  and  bow  dare  she  come 
pbgoingmeT" 

M  Och  sir !  och  nr  I**  said  Mnrdodi  with  solemn  earn- 
esttneea,  *^  u  tiiat  Tour  feeling  for  a  pair  hiss  that  has 
trtuted  to  you  in  the  hoar  of  wonian*s  weakness  7  is  na 
liiat  Tery  letter  blotted  wT  her  tears  an*  warm  wi*  the 
beat  o*  the  bosom,  which  ye  hae  deceiv*d  an*  seduced  ? 
an^  disna  yoor  ain  bairn  look  ap  in  her  fiice,  an*  smile, 
as  je  TourseT  dui  once,  to  increase  a  mother*s  grief  an* 
a  alnin'  woman's  repentance?  Oh  sir,**  he  exclaimed, 
drawing  near,  **how  can  ye  sit  ther^  easy  an*  happ^ 
drinking  rich  wine,  an'  gorged  to  the  throat,  an*  your  pun* 
leman  lass,  an*  bonnie  bairn,  starving  under  a  bed^  !** 

«*  Coniband  the  fellow!  am  I  to  be  worried  in  this  way 
aiboot  an  intrij^ue  frith  a  country  wench  7  I  say,*'  con- 
tinned  the  s(|iiire,  striving  to  take  off  the  seriousness  of 
the  affidr  with  a  joke,  **  were  you  born  yesterday  7  is 

there  any  thing  more  common  than ^ 

"  I  ken  it's  ?er  common,  sir,  for  gentlemen  to  practise 
upon  the  {iddlings  of  innocent  thoughtless  women,  who 
think  men*s  woraa  are  as  certain  to  come  true,  as  that 
the  com  will  grow  ripe  and  yellow  in  barest,  and  who 
Anej  that  they  will  get  justice  when  their  sorrow  comes, 
as  sore  as  the  green  braird  sprouts  up  after  the  spring 
showers,  or  m  bonny  white  blossoms  cover  the  thorn 
boshes,  when  simmer  comes  dancing  on  the  south  wind; 
but  it's  no.  common,  sir — I  say,  it's  no  common,"  con- 
tinued Mordodi  with  strong  animation,  **  for  gentlemen 
wha  hae  pfenty,  to  refuse  the  sma*  consolation  o'  bit  and 
drap  to  the  pair  lass  wham  they  hae  deceived  an*  driven 
to  mill-** 

**  di,  I  see,  it^s  money  she  wants,**  said  Mr.  Bolton 
with  aoomfhl  coolness,  scarcely  having  glanced  at  the 
kcter;  ^  that  is  the  way  of  them  all  'iWe,  sir,"  he 
added,  tlurowtng  down  a  single  gold  piece,  **  there  is  the 
sobstajDlial  part  of  your  answer,  and  harkee,  as  you  are 
80  zeakNis  a  friend  of  this  young  woman,  inform  her 
from  me,  that  I  am  not  to  be  yisiteid  in  this  way  again ; 
if  she  dares  to  intrude  upon  me  another  time,  I  will 

hwe " 

"  Boftwoor  diild^  sir  ?**  said  Mardocb,  looking  horrified, 
as  Mr.  Bolton  paused. 

**H0«r  dare  you  say  another  word,  sir?  It  may  be 
soar  dyid  instead  of  mine,  for  anght  I  know.  Am  I  to 
have  all  tbe  poor  of  the  parish  and  all  their  brats  saddled 
opon  meT** 

**  Did  Toa  ever  read  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abeeram, 
sir/*  said  tbe  Scotchman,  looking  unutterable  things. 
**€>>rmb— what?** 

"'Gormfa,  Dathan,  and  Abeeram — but  ye*ll  na  be  a 
reader  o*  0criptnre---the  vera  earth  opened  under  their 
feat,  an'  swaDowed  them  up  for  their  wickedness  !** 

**  Ha,  ha !  rhyming  first  and  sermonising  afler,  well 
you're  a  proper  So^ohman — only  cursedly  impudent; 
take  care  how  yoa  talk  in  this  manner  to  me,  sir." 

Murdoch  said  nothing  more,  but  looking  a  moment  at 
the  raiiiea,  walked  sullenly  towards  the  door. 

**  Here,  sir,"  said  the  squire,  calling  him  back,  **  your 
Vwmfna  is  finished,  now  drink  your  wine  goodnaturedly, 
fin- 1  want  to  speak  to  you." 

^  in  neither  eat  your  bread,  sir,  nor  drink  yoor  wine," 
said  Mvrdodi  aolemnly. 


'*  No !  I  will  not  bear  this  insolence  longer,"  cried  the 
squire,  starting  up,  **  your  presumption  is  insufferable, 
sir." 

**  I  dinna  mean  ony  disrespect  to  my  superiors,  sir," 
said  Murdoch  calmly,  **  for  I'm  but  a  puir  man,  an'  no 
regarded  in  the  worl' ;  but  dry  bread  is  sweet,  an'  clear 
water  is  refreshing  wi*  peace  an'  a  gnde  conscience,  for 
ye  see  the  blessing  o'  the  Lord  maketh  rich  an*  addeth 
no  sorrow — but  the  wealth  of  the  wicked,  the  fat  sacri- 
fices of  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Tophat,  and  the  spiced 
wines  of  Ahab  on  tho  mount  of  Gberizi.-n,  are  but  as  the 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  gude  men,  an'  bring  wrath  an* 
heaviness  in  the  hour  of  death. 

**  I  wish  you  a  gude  e'en,  sir,*'  added  the  Scotchman, 
and  he  opened  the  door  and  wmlked  thoughtfully  down 
stairs. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  an  ominous  misgiving 
had  taken  possession  of  Lord  Amwood's  breast,  when  he 
finmd,  as  related  in  tho  earlier  part  of  our  history,  that 
Mr.  Johnston  had  contrived  to  make  so  intimate  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Bolton. 

Yet  his  suspicious  apprehensions  (if  the  fedings  with 
which  he  was  actuated  when  again  oblip^ed,  as  in  a  man- 
ner he  was,  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  his  quondam 
tutor,  could  be  called  such)  assumed  no  definite  shape, 
and  settled  upon  no  particular  circumstance.  Eor  this 
reason  he  thought  himself  actuated  merely  by  that  in- 
stinctive dislike  with  which  persons  of  a  warm  and  ge- 
neroos  dbposition  naturally  regard  those  who  are  gif&d 
with,  or  who  have  acquired  extensively,  that  worldly 
prudence  and  calcubtin^  crafl,  so  repugnant  to  their 
own  fidelings. 

Amwood  even  felt  a  strange  dread  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  such  a  man ;  not  from  any  moral  cowardice,  or 
repugnance  to  combat  in  a  &ir  qmmrel  on  a  felr  field,  but 
from  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm  that  the  other  was  pos- 
sessed of  weapons  which  he  was  willing  and  ready  to 
exert  to  his  prejudice,  such,  indeed,  as  he  was  himself  not 
aware  of^  and  would  have  -disdauned  to  wield,  if  he  had 
known  them,  even  in  his  own  defence. 

He  never  could  have  dreamed,  however,  nor  in  truth 
did  Bolton  himself  suspect,  the  ambitious  project  by 
which  the  prudent  Johnston  was  smitten,  nor  tho  means 
he  had  taken  to  bring  that  project  to  maturity.  It  never 
even  occurred  to  Arnwood,  that  h  was  Johnston  who  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  unfortunate  quarrel  between  Bolton 
and  himself  by  wliich  his  views  in  that  quarter  were 
frustrated,  and  that  it  was  Johnston  who  had,  by  gradual 
insinuations,  and  insidious  hints,  and  flattering  at  tiie 
same  time  the  squire's  pecuniary  prejudices,  deepened 
and  rendered  more  intense  that  per8on*s  vulgar  contempt 
for  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate  as  himself;  and 
finally  caused  him  to  treat  the  young  lord  with  such  ex- 
cessive  Violence  as  to  bripg  on  the  duel  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

This  was  the  grand  event,  nevertheless,  which  John- 
ston had  aimed  at ;  fer,  besides  that  it  gratified  the  na- 
tural hatred  to  Arnwood,  which  mean  and  base  minds 
usually  bear  to  the  noble  and  the  disinterested,  it,  at  tbe 
same  time,  removed  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an 
arrangement  which  he  and  nis  conscience  had  for  some 
time  past  been  maturing  iii  concert ;  that  arrangement 
assuming  the  agreeable  form  of  a  design  upon  Miss  Bol- 
ton herself,  or  rather  upon  that  lady's  portion — Miss 
Bolton  being,  indeed,  rather  a  necessary  adjunct  than  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  felicity  which  Mr.  Jdmston' 
had  chalked  out  for  himself  in  bold  and  prominent  outline. 

It  was  in  indirect  prosecution  of  the  same  object  that 
he  had  undertaken  fer  the  squire,  (with  whom  he  had  by 
this  time  contrived  (o  get  into  most  convenient  intimacy,) 
to  reconnoitre  the  Pilot*s  Mark,  and  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, who  fived  Ihere,  and  whether  its  inhabitant  was  the 
person  who  had  caused  Mr.  Bolton  such  extraordinary 
agitation  on  the  night  of  the  duel  with  Lord  Amwood. 
We  have  abeady  seen  how  unsuccessfbl  they  both  were 
in.  their  endeavours  to  extract  infermation  out  of  the 
shrewd  and  wary  Scotchman;  and  we  now  proceed  to  re^ 
cord  a  conversation  that  ensued  between  these  ^  Arcades 
ambo,"  or  very  pretty  rascals,  as  they  sat  at  their  wine, 
on  the  evening  of  the  ^j  on  which  Murdoch  had  de- 
parted from  ms  unsuccessful  suit  in  fevour  of  Mary 
Reynolds. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Johnston?"  said  the 
squire,  when  the  Scotchman  had  been  a  few  minutes 
gone,  taking  a  gulp  of  wine  to  help  him  to  recover  liis 
equanimity. 

Oh!  not  much,"  answered  Johnston,  looking  snook- 
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ingly,  and  aiiraid  lest  he  might  let  slip  a  word  of  disap- 
probation. 

**  These  are  rather  unpleasant  affidrs,  these  intrigues, 
sometimes." 

**  No  doubt,  sir;  yet,  after  all,  what  is  it?"  said  John- 
ston, his  natural  reverence  for  wealth  serving  to  reinforce 
his  spirits  and  confidence  after  the  surprise,  and  restoring 
his  blindness  to  any  vice  in  his  patron.  **  Not  much  do 
I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Bolton,  I  assure  you,"  he  continued ; 
**not  that  I  would  be  thought  to  speak  slightingly  or 
with  reprehensible  lightness  of  morality,  but,  my  dear 
sir,  these  are  every-day  occurrences;  and,  unfertunately, 
the  structure  of  society  presses  heavily,  but  necessarily 
and  inevitably,  on  the  lower  orders.  This  is  a  mero  little 
country  intrigue,  as  you  say,  with  a  discontented  wench 
prominent  in  the  picture.  There  is  no  suppressing  the 
discontent  arising  from  the  ignorant  and  obstinate  perti- 
nacibr  of  such  people." 

**'  And,  you  see,  we  can  make  nothing  out  about  that 
mysterious  inhabitant  of  the  toll  house  by  the  sea  dido. 
Something  must  be  dond,  Johnston.  I  tell  you  what,  I 
wish  I  haid  not  been  so  hasty  in  quarrelling  with  that 
prouo  young  man  with  the  word  lord  tacked  to  his  proper 
name.'* 

^  Then  you  have  changed  your  mind,  Mr.  Bolton  ?" 

**  No ;  it  has  only  reverted  to  its  original  state,  befere 
you  changed  it,  Mr.  Johnston." 

**  I  don't  understand  you,  sir.** 

**  Your  understaiiding  seems  very  convenient,  John- 
ston. Ton  must  be  perfectly  conscious  of  the  represent- 
ations you  made  to  me — ^fidse  representations  I  now  in- 
dine  to  believe— of  the  lack  of  sense  and  the  want  of 
prudence  of  this  young  man,  of  neither  of  which,  I  must 
say,  have  1  received,  a*  7^  any  pfoof.  llie  fellow  is,  to 
be  sure,  as  proud  as  if'^he  were  worth  half  a  million. 
Egad,  sir,  this  is  a  most  onfortonate  business,"  added 
Bolton,  as  he  paused,  a  sadden  memory  darting  through 
his  brain,of  the  knowledge  that  Amwood  had  so  strangdy 
acquired  of  his  real  character,  as  evidenced  by  the  word 
he  had  whispered  in  his  ear  on  the  night  of'^the  duel ; 
**  and  I  have  you  to  thank  fer  it,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  only 
you." 

**  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  see,"  said  the  other,  "  how  it 
can  be  called  unfortunate  to  quarrel  with  a  poor  noble- 
man like  Lord  Amwood." 

**  It  is  very  likely  that  you  cannot  •««,  Mr.  Johnston. 
But  I  wish  you  had  brains  to  comprehend  or  eyes  to  see 
how  I  am  to  persuade  him  to  dislodge  this  tenoot  of  his, 
whom  I  haye  my  private  reasons  fer  wishing  somewhere 
else,  out  of  the  Pilot's  Mark." 

**  Why,  Lord  bless  my  soul !  dear  sir,**  replied  John- 
ston, **  there  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in'  that  Let  mo 
reflect  how  the  thing  is  to  be  arranged ;"  and  the  tutor 
fell  into  a  profound  cogitation,  whi<m  lausted  several  mi- 
nutes, while  the  squire  sipped  Ms  wine  in  sQent  impa- 
tience. 

**  I  have  it  at  iist,"  said  Johnstcm,  striking  the  table 
with  his  hand  triumphantly ;  ^  although  I  must  confess 
the  scheme  is  hazardous,  and  not  altogether  justifiable  on 
moral  grounds'— but  we'll  let  that  pass.  You  say  you 
want  these  people  out  of  the  Pilot's  Mark,  and  you  would, 
if  possible,  induce  or  compel  Amwood  to  <nect  them  ?^' 

**  I  do;  jrou  know  it,'*  said  Bolton,  peevishly;  **  what 
are  you  dnvinf  at?" 

**  And  you  doubt  your  power  of  being  able  to  -effect 

"  Well,  wen ;  I  do." 

**  Now,  sir,"  said  Johnston,  importantly,  drawing  his 
chair  dose  to  Bolton's,  and  laying  the  fbre-finger  of  one 
hand  on  the  thumb  of  the  other,  **  we  arrange  the  matter 
thos.  Elvery  body  knows  that  the  peerage  list  does  not 
contain  so  poor  a  devil  within  its  red  cover  as  Lord  Am- 
wood.  That*s  perfectly  well  known.  Well,  while  young 
poverty-stricken  Hopeful  was  ^et  in  Paris,  you  had  taken 
possession  of  New  HalL  Daring  yoor  short  stay  there, 
befere  your  departure  for  Lcmdon,  you  had  cultivated  an 
intimacy  with  the  Lady  Arnwooo,  which,  oonsidering 
the  shortness  of  your  aoqaainlaflce,  was,  I  must  say,  sur^- 
prbing." 

"  Cut  the  matter  short,  Johnston,  What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  V 

**•  I  mean  this,  Mr.  Bolton,**  resumed  Johnston,  with  a 
glance  of  sdemn  superiority  at  the  obtuse  squire.  ^  I^dy 
Arnwood  might  have  borrowed — might  have  borrowed,  I 
say — I  do  not  assert  that  she  did,  but  she  might  have 
borrowed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  of  you;  now^  do 
you  understand,  eh  ?" 

**  Might  have  borrowed,  most  sapient  JohnflAon,^  cried 
Bolton  with  a  laugh ;  ^  and  tnould^  no  doubt,  if  she  had 
thought  me  vrilling  to  lend.  Might— yes,  might  is  better 
than  right,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ^there's  a  pun,  my  boy,— tmt  she 
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tiever  didt  wise  Johnston ;  sho  never  did^  sagacious  John- 1 
slon." 

**  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  she  did ;"  and  he  gave  an  empha- 
tic leer :  *•  that  is — ^if  we  please.** 

**  What  do  you  mean,  sir  7  what  dojou  mean  ?** 

**  Tut,  tut,  tut,*'  responded  the  oUier,  with  a  ^miliority 
be  had  never  hitherto  ventured  to  indulge,  ^I  did*nt 
think,  BoHon,  that  you  were  so  confoundedly  dull.  Can- 
not  we  prepare  a  document  for  a  given  sum^-say  five 
thousand  pounds— a  note  of  hand  given  by  Lady  Am- 
wood  at  the  time,  payable  on  demand  by  herself,  her  ex- 
ecutors, administrators  or  assigns,  as  the  lawyers  say — ** 

**  Stop — stop !  my  fHend,  that  won't  do,**  cried  Bolton, 
alarmed ;  **  besides,  how  can  it  be  managed  ?  It  can*t  be 
done.** 

**■  Leave  that  to  me,**  said  Johnston ;  **  1*11  manage  it 
well  enough.  I  know  the  turn  of  the  old  woman's  sig. 
nature  as  well  as  I  do  my  own ;  the  thing  can  be  easily 
dooe,ifthat*salL** 

«« Why,  it*s  no  better  than  forgery  !** 

^  Pretty  much  the  same  thing,  indeed,**  said  Johnston, 
eooUy ;  **but  my  good  sir,  bow  is  it  ever  to  bo  discoivered? 
Get  the  document  presented  to  Amwood,  under  prince 
of  a  sudden  want  of  money,  if  you  think  proper  to  state 
any  reasons  at  all;  there  will  be  no  power  of  taking  it 
up  in  that  quarter,  depend  on  it ;  and  tlien  you  can  make 
what  terms  you  please,  and  include  those  mysterious 
tenants  in  your  conditions.  Now,  you  perceive,  the  course 
is  plain  enough.** 

**  Plain  enough  with  a  Tcngeanoe,**  exclaimed  BoUon, 
shruicging  his  shotdders ;  **  bat  what  the  deuce,  Johnston, 
can  be  your  motive  in  suggesting  this  ?  My  own  I  can 
understand,  and,  in  some  degree,  palliate ;  but  yours ! — 
Johnston,  you*re  a  deuced  rascal,  and  that's  the  truth." 

**  My  motives,  air,"  replied  Johnston,  not  heciling  the 
concluding  compliment  to  his  honesty  with  which  Bolton 
had  presented  him,  **  is  justifiable  on  a  religious,  nay,  on 
Chri^an  principles.  *  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,'  Mr.  Bolton,  is  a  rule  of  conduct  included  in 
the  Cliristian  code ;  and  I  was  by  no  means  well  treated 
by  that  young  man.  Besides,  I  do  and  shall  ever  enter- 
tain a  deep  sense  of  your  kindness  to  me,  my  dear  sir, 
and  if  any  efiforts  of  mine " 

**  Oh !  your  humble  servant,  Johnston,"  cried  Bolton, 
mimicking,  and  bowing  profoundly ;  "  well,  you  can  man- 
age it,  you  say.  But  suppose  he  were  to  raise  the  money 
— ^there's  a  precious  hobble  we  should  get  our  cunning 
•elves  into." 

**The  money,  sir!  he  could  no  more  raise  the  money 
than  he  could  raise  the  devil ;  to  whom,  therefore,  on  tlic 
precedent  of  Mahomet  and  the  mountain,  let  us  cause 
him  to  desocBd.  The  fcUow*s  too  poor  to  hAve  any  firiends, 
and  the  very  mention  of  money  makes  him  as  nervous  as 
an  octogenarian  with  the  palsy,  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

**  Egaid,  Johnston,  then  li  must  be  done,  though  it*s  ra- 
ther too  bad — if  it  could  be  avoided.  You  have  an  excel- 
lent head,  Johnston,  for  a  rascally  plan.^' 

**  Call  it  what  you  please,  sir.  But  won*t  you  then  have 
hun  in  your  power  ?*' 

^  No  doubt.  But  whom  diaU  I  get  to  negotiate  this 
business,  for  I'm  sure  I  shan*t  mbet  him.  I'here  is  no 
one  could  have  done  it  better  than  you,  Johnston,  if  you 
had  not  also  quarrelled  with  him,  or  ratJier,  he  with  you." 

**  He  quarrolled  with  me,  certainly,  Mr.  Bolton,  and 
therefore-——" 

**  You  will  make  this  demand  as  my  agent,  eh,  John- 
•tonr 

**  Well,  sir,  any  thing  to  oUige  you." 

**  Ha !  ha !  ha !— well,  you're  very  good,  upon  my  aouL 
You're  not  averse  to  bemg  kicked  down  stairs,  as  you 
were  before  in  Paris.  Wasn't  that  the  ease,  old  boy  ? 
Positively,  Johnston,  you're  a  cursed  sooundrd.  Come, 
tell  me  how  it  was.    You  know  the  poet  sings. 


Borne  have  bsen  kick*d  tHI  they  know  wlwtbef 
The  skse  wss  calf  *«-skftii  or  neatVleatker. 


What  was  the  material  wherewith  thou  wast  kicked,  good 
Johnston?" 

**  Sir,  if  yon  had  not  taken  a  gloss  too  much,  this  is 
language  that  I  should  not  endure— «nd ^" 

**  Ila !  very  true,  a  ?lass  of  wine  does  make  the  tongue 
Wag  a  little  too  fiist ;  ha !  ha !  ha!" 

**  You  soeak  with  much  fl-eedom,  sir,  but  I'm  sure  you 
mean  nothmg,  Mr.  Bolton,  ha!  ha!"  and  he  forced  an  ab- 
ject laugh. 

**  Oh  !  not  in  the  least,  Johnston,  I  assure  you.  Well, 
we  must  about  this  business  Tery  soon." 

CHAPTER*  X. 

We  must  now  transfer  our  scone  to  the  interior  of  a 
small  chamber,  in  the  lofliest  anglp  of  the  lone  yet  di% 


tantly-seen  building,  called  the  Pilot's  Mark.  The  little 
apartment  we  speak  of  was  to  be  approached  only  by  a 
narrow  inconvenient  stair  from  the  more  commodious  and 
common  part  of  the  building,  and  might  have  served  for 
a  sheltered  watch-tower  in  former  times,  or  it  might  have 
been  the  cell  of  a  monk,  or  the  hidinff-place  of  an  outlaw, 
firom  its  favourable  position  as  a  kx^-out  to  sea,  its  nar- 
row-arched form,  and  its  almost  inaccessible  situation. 

A  small  window  in  the  thick  wall  at  one  end  command- 
ed  a  prospect  to  an  immense  distance  seaward,  as  well  as 
over,  and  far  beyond,  the  irregular  woodland  round  Am- 
wood Castle,  which  the  whole  building  of  the  Mark  seemed 
to  overlook  with  a  naked  and  stalwart  solemnity.  But 
while  from  its  aspect  towards  the  west  and  north,  this  lit- 
tle chamber,  in  s  ormy  weather,  rocked  to  the  blast  of  the 
west  winds— which  swept  with  deafening  noise  round  its 
exposed  and  weather-beaten  angles^n  summer  evenings, 
when  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  clouds  gathered  in  calm 
masses  over  the  distant  sea,  it  afforded  a  prospect  of  the 
setting  sun,  such  as  might  have  drawn  poetry  out  of  the 
dullest  natures,  and  gone  far  to  compensate  an  imagina- 
tive artist  for  a  lifetime  of  common-place  scenery. 

The  furniture  of  this  chamber  was  as  simple  and  mo- 
nastic as  its  shape  and  architectural  decorations.  A  small 
French  bedstead,  bearing  a  mattress,  stood  at  the  further 
end ;  n  few  antique  prints  of  th^  Roman  school,  decorated 
the  liffhter  part  of  the  walls ;  some  old  books  of  divinity 
and  chivalrous  romance,  were  shelved  in  a  little  recess 
opposite,  and  a  black  crucifix  standing  on  the  single  ebony 
table,  denoted  the  faitli  of  tlje  occupant  of  the  chamber. 

At  tfie  narrow  window  sat  the  fair  inmate  of  the  cham- 
ber alone,  on  the  same  evening  that  the  foregoing  occur- 
rences  were  in  progress,  lookmg  out  as  usual  upon  the 
setting  sun,  and  occasionally  turning  her  large  dark  eyes 
langmdly  towards  Amwood  Castle,  as  if  watching  the 
appearance  of  a  human  figure  among  its  broad  and  de- 
serted avenues.  At  length  the  sound  of  a  footstep  climb- 
ing the  stair  to  the  chamber  seemed  to  rouse  her  from  her 
musing;  and  soon  Mr.  Waltham  come  up,  stooping 
through  the  low  doorway,  and  entering,  took  the  remain 
ing  chair  opposite  to  his  daughter. 

**  You  seem  tired,  father,"  said  she,  as  he  wiped  his 
forehead,  and  leant  back  on  his  seat. 

"•  Slightly,  my  love,"  he  answered.  **  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected but  tJiat  time  and  worldly  trial  should  have  pro- 
duced their  usual  effects  on  li^e  at  my  period  of  life.  A 
little  exercise  now  fatigues  me." 

**  Exercise,  alas !  Forgive  me,  father ;  I  almost  envy 
you  your  free  exercise  in  the  open  fields  abroad,  or  as  you 
sweep  round  the  margin  of  the  sea.  At  least,  I  confess 
I  envy  tlje  lambs  that  1  see  skipping  in  the  meadows,  and 
the  deer  that  I  watch  as  they  gambol  through  the  park 
and  woods  of  Amwood,  while  1  sit  here  ca^^  and  soli- 
tary." 

**  You  have  the  luxury  at  least  of  telling  your  com 
plaints  to  one  to  whom  you  can  speak  without  danger, 
Agatha,"  said  the  old  man,  solemnly ;  **  and  for  the  sub- 
stance of  what  ^ou  complain  o^  want  of  exercise,  repine 
not  The  condition  of  all  humanity  is,  that  every  one  has 
to  complain  of  having  too  little  or  too  much  of  something, 
that  in  its  proper  mean  is  desirable." 

**  It  was  surely  unfortunate  for  me  that  we  should  have 
come  to  live  in  this  very  secluded  spot,"  said  the  young 
lady,  mournfully. 

**  We  call  events  unfortunate,  Agatha,  of  which  we  do 
not  see  the  end,  and  which  gives  us  leisure  to  call  up  the 
distorted  phantoms  of  our  natural  discontent.    But  un 
fortunate  or  not,  be  patient  and  contented.  It  is  your  fbte." 

**  But  without  talking  of  fate,  father,  could  we  not  have 
gone  to  live  in  that  pretty  village  on  the  &ce  of  the  hill 
which  I  so  much  admired  as  we  came  along,  or  even  in 
the  sea-port  where  we  landed,  or  any  where  in  which  one 
could  have  enjoyed  a  little  society  r* 

**  Society  is  very  good,  my  Iotc,  in  proper  circumstan- 
ces. But  the  babbte  and  scandal  of  village  gossip,  the 
contracted  notions  of  ignorance,  and  the  natural  detrac- 
tion of  envy  and  meanness,  so  general  in  small  communi- 
ties, would  have  brought  eviu  upon  yon  and  myself, 
for  which  the  enjoyment  of  such  society  would  by  no 
means  have  compensated." 

**  Are  you  sure  there  are  no  letters  to  day,  my  fiither  7" 
said  Agatha,  ofler  a  pause. 

**  I  told  you  before  that  there  were  none,  mv  child." 

**  Alas !  and  how  long  are  we  to  linger  in  this  solitude? 
The  sweet  summer  ia  now  wahn  and  blooming  around 
us,  but  winter,  dreary  winter,  will  come  on;  and  how  are 
we  to  brood  over  its  dark  days  and  dismal  nights  in  this 
solitary  sea  mark  7    I  dread  to  think  of  it !" 

**  I  trust  events  will  come  round  before  winter,  to  re- 
move  you  to  some  more  agreeable  spot  Alas !  my  child, 
you  have  n«ed  of  fortitude." 


^Have  I,  fiither?  You  oflen  alarm  me  by  tkc«e 
strange  hints  as  to  the  future.  Alas !  I  have  no  fortitude*." 

**  Heaven  will  give  it  to  you  in  the  hour  of  trial,  Agaiiia. 
For  me,"  continued  Mr.  waltham,  covering  hb  &cc  with 
his  hands,  **  I  could  meet  my  fiite  with  composure;  bat 
for  you,  my  poor  unfortunate  child !" 

^  Why  are  you  ever  hinting  about  your  fote,  my  dear 
father  7  You  distress  me  exeeedinrly.  Your  fote,  as. 
thinks,  cannot  be  much  worse  thsn  it  is.  Yon  have  kwi 
every  thing — my  poor  mother,  also,  is  long  gone,  and  lies 
buried  in  yonder  quiet  nook  near  the  sea,  bcnroad  Am. 
wood  Castle.  What  can  be  your  future  &te,  liear  &lber, 
after  all  jour  misfortunes,  but  to  be  better  than  now,  and 
happier  if  any  change  is  to  be  7" 

**Alas!  Agatha—I  can  only  for  the  present  answer 
you  in  the  complaining  lines  of  a  poet  of  ScotUnd,  com. 
posed  to  divert  his  thoughts  ct  sea,  while  he  was  Uiad 
and  comfbrtkss; — poor  Hector  MacneU. 

•*  *  Wha  kens  tlw  UlB  lie*s  doooied  to  4ree 
This  fide  tiMftavel*** 

^  Then  you  do  not  yourself  know,  father,  what  yci 
dread  or  imagine?"  said  his  daughter;  ^'mmi  tberdSm 
vou  may  be  deceived — for  fear  is  a  deceiver  as  wdl  at 
hope.  And,  surely,  it  is  not  wise  in  you  to  imboe  bj 
mind  so  early  with  these  melancholy  views  at  lile." 

**  Perhaps  not,  my  love;  but  my  excuse  is,  if  J  ueti 
one,  that  it  is  not  essy  to  suppress  the  thoughts  that  an 
uppcrmo:  t,  for,  as  holy  writ  sayeth,  *  out  of  the  abu* 
dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speakelJi.' " 

**  But  you  seem  to  have  something  on  your  mind,  dear 
sir,  which  you  have  not  told  me  7" 

**  You  have  already  give  me  a  reason  why  1  ahoiildBiit 
speak  further  in  this  strain,  my  child,  and  it  is  tint 
enough  to  be  explicit  when  the  events  take  place.  Iilj 
only  reason  for  talking  to  you,  as  1  have  done^  of  life  is, 
to  save  you  the  cutting  pains  of  dtsappoiDtmcnt  Dinp> 
pointment  of  which  so  much  com|dfant  is  n;afde,  wwii 
hardly  exist  or  be  called  an  evil,  were  it  not  for  the  na 
expectations  of  ignorance,  the  delusions  of  ycothfiii  iaacj, 
and  the  wilful  absurdities  of  dreaming  hops." 

**  I  am  no  philosopher,  sir,  and  in  truth,  I  im  very 
lonely  and  sad  in  this  blank  solitude." 

**  You  are  an  orphan — at  least  you  are  inolhcrie«,ui4 
sisterless,  my  poor  child." 

*"  Alas,  father !"  and  she  let  foil  some  tears—*^  But  sOl 
you  take  me  out  this  evening,  sir  ?" 

**  I  suppose  I  may,  my  dear.  Lord  Amwood  has  lot 
stirred  from  the  castle  for  some  days,  that  I  haTe  heard  tC 

^  No,  sir ;  indeed  ho  has  not" 

^  How  do  you  know,  Agatha  7" 

**  I  should  have  seen  him  fi-om  this  window,  sir,T«i 
know." 

**  So  you  would,  if  you  had  been  watching.** 

**  Dear  sir,"  said  Agatha,  blushing,  **  you  nerer  toU  m 
what  you  and  his  k^dship  had  that  long  oooTmatiaB 
about,  on  the  sands  below  there?" 

**  How  do  you  know  it  was  Lord  Amwood  tkst  I  wa» 
talking  to,  my  love?" 

^  Did  I  not  see  him  tliat  night,  when  tliere  wis  tk 
firightfiil  fight  with  swords,  between  him  cimI  Mi;  BJmr 

**  But  that  was  considerably  after  our  ooawsBtin  «■ 
the  sands,  Agatha." 

**  So  it  was.  But  I  have  oflen  seen  him  at  m  diitaBce^ 
walking  solitary  like  myself  through  the  wood^  or  ladiog 
like  the  wind  along  the  shore ;  and  I  haveohsci^ed 

**  Agatha,  my  dwr,  this  is  very  strange.  Wfant  sort  of 
man  is  he  7" 

^ A  man,  sir?    He  is  quite  a  youth,  that  is, 
man.  And  his  really  such— such  a  noble  bemtiBg,sa 
and  so  " 

**  Agatha!"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  look  «f  akmi 
**  have  you  ever  spoken  to  him  7  tell  roe  truly .** 

**■  No,  sir,  indeed  I  never  did." 

^  Then  how  came  you  to  describe  him  so  Bainuilely  T* 

^  I  have  seen  him,  eertainly.    Alas !  it  is  but  litlk  tfcij 
I  can  either  see  or  hear  in  tlus' seclusion.    And 
may  be  permitted  to  look  out  upon  the  few  objects 
are  to  be  seen  at  all" 

**  I  mean  not  to  circumscribe  you  forther  than  is 
lutely  necessary,  my  dear  Agatmi ;  but  love  is  a 
ous  passion  to  young  women  who  are  poor,  and 
not  know  the  world.    And  you  have  no  mother, 
to  watch  oTer  you.    Oh  God !  how  strangely  I  mm 
cumstanced !  Why  have  you  that  foce  7  I  dare  not 
— ^I  dare  not  look  forward — Oh,  heaven!"  and 
man  started  up  and  paced  the  small  chamber  in 
agitation. 

^  Ah,  fother,"  said  the  young  lady  imploringly*  ** 
be  angry  with  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  yon  ia  this 
Uon." 
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**  I  nm  not  angry  vcithyoo*  m|  poor  unfortanate  child,** 
aaid  be,  ttanding  skill  and  oontemplating  her.  **  It  is  mj 
Biuious  love  for  yoo,  my  A^raUia,**  be  added,  stooping 
down  att4  kissing  her  iorebead,  **  that  drives  me  distract- 
ed, when  I  think  what  b  to  become  of  you  after  I  am 
gone.** 

**  When  you  are  gone,  &ther7  ^Why  always  talk  so? 
Why  distress  me  by  the  jdca  of  my  losing  uiy  sole  re. 
maining  parent,  and  my  only  friend  on  earth  ?'* 

**  I  cannot  help  referring  to  my  unhappy  fiitc,  my  child. 
I  cannot  help  brooding  on  the  feariul  iuturc,  though  I 
know  it  to  be  as  irresistible  as  it  is  terrible.** 

**  I  know  not  what  yon  mean,  &ther,  by  this  dark  and 
awfol  language.  Ah\  ds  keep  up  your  spirits  and  your 
^imiM^M-  I  have  seen  you  look  with  a  strange  and  al- 
most  soblime  tranquillity  over  a  threatening  and  raging 
sea,  when  every  one  but  yourself  was  shrieking  in  de- 
spair, at  thai  awiul  time  when  we  expoclod  everv  wave  to 
swallow  us  up  in  the  green  gulf  of  the  deep.  Kow,  you 
are  moved  and  agitated  at  the  mention  of  a  name,  the 
name  of  an  iminb^  and  gentle  ;^outh  of  a  noble  house, 
who  1  am  sure  woukl  not  harm  either  you  or  me,  and  to 
wbocD  I  never  spoke.** 

**  Hark !  was  not  thai  a  tap  at  the  chamber  door  7** 


"  It  Was,  sir,**  said  Agatha,  rising  and  o^ing  it. 

**  Mem,  I'm  no  vera  biate,  I  suppose,**  said  the  Scottish 
toofoc  of  Murdoch  BCacara,  as  the  door  was  opened, 
while  be  smoothed  the  lock  ^f  hair  above  his  foreliead  in 
lieu  of  a  bow,  as  be  stood  in  the  dark  of  the  passage. 

^^Come  in,  Murdoch,**  said  Mr.  Wallham  kindly;  **yoa 
say  right;  you  are  not  remarkably  blate,  or  modest,  as  I 
•appose  you  mean.  Well,  Murdoch,  you  look  aa  if  you 
ha!d  sonietkung  to  cay.** 

**  Ay,  sir,  it*s  just  a  word  or  twa  aboot  a  lass.** 

^Aboulagirl?  What  mean  you?  Where  is  she?** 

**  Tve  brou|^  her  into  the  hoose,  sir.** 

**  Brought  her  into  my  house,  Murdoch  ?  How  is  thu?** 

«^Ajuiababv,sir.*' 

**  A  girl  and  b^  baby  into  this  house!  Really,  Murdoch, 
th'M  is  a  freedom  that ** 

**  As  bono/ a  bairn,  sir,  as  ever  lay  at  a  woaian*8  breast 
Eb,  MimAffathn,  if  ye  but  saw  tt    Puir  woe  thing.** 

**  Murdoch,  really  this  is  a  freedom  which  I  could  not 
have  expected  of  y9Q,*'  ssid  Mr.  Waltham.  **  I  did  not 
thinkryoa  were  siuh  a  simpleton.** 

*  I>8en2  a  ■mphjon,  neither,  sir,**  said  the  Scot,  draw, 
ing  up  and  looking  shrewd;  '^ye  see,  sir,  the  puir  hiss 
has  jnsl  i^mmiiu^rf  a  bit  of  a  fore  paw,  an*  only  wants 

*^  And  an  illegitimate  child,  too  V*  exclaimed  Mr.  Wal- 
tliam  quite  in  a  pawM>"  **  ReaDy,  Murdoch,  if  I  did  not 
know  your  character,  I  should  not  allow  this  sort  of  ex. 


Uail  Hill,  pair  unfortunate  creatures.** 

*0  Afher,**  said  Agatha,  **hear  all  that  Murdoch  has 
to  say  beibre  joa  refuse  a  lodging  to  any  houseless  wan- 
doer.    Alas !  yoa  know  we  were  almost  houselesf  our- 


**  I  wad  na  hae  spoken  to  jrou  about  the  puir  lass,  sir,** 
aaiJ  MnrikM?fa^  returning,  '^if  the  had  been  ony  thing 
liko  a  Doisleert  Ummer.  But  she  has  neither  a  brazen 
&oe  Bor  a  slufs  ee,  nor  she*s  nae  gomeril  gawky;  but 
sbe  lias  been  sadly  abused  an*  deceived,  silly  thing,  an*  I 
&nd  ha  greeting  beneath  a  hedge,  rather  than  return  to 
the  hoose  she  has  disgraced,  or  expose  the  scoundrel  who 
first  deceived  and  afterwards  used  her  cruelly.** 

**8!>e  can  stay  till  to-morrow,  if  you  can  acconunodats 
her  bekiw,  Murdoch,^*  said  BIr.  Wahham  cahnlv. 

**  fiiay  be,  nr,  ye  might  do  waur  than  keep  her  to  at- 

teod  lay  young  mistress  there,**  said  Murdoch.    **  It  *s 

a  pair  noose  without  a  woman  body,  butt  an*  ben.    It 

vad  be  sae  plcuant  to  see  her  bonny  young  face,  coming 

to  tba  door  at  meal  time  to  cry  the  lads  into  their  dinners; 

aad  tkea  at  night  when  we  were  a*  at  hame,  to  hear  our 

talaabythe  fireside,  when  the  soabizzes  among  the  rocks 

ia  tibs  rlrale*s  Creek,  an*  the  wind  whistles  o*er  the  lum. 

faeasd.    Lotd,  air,  I  hav*na  a  creature  except  muckle  Will 

IFesJhershnt  to  sing  a  sang  to  in  this  back.o-beyont 

p|jM9eu    It*8  a  meeserable  boose  without  a  woman  !** 

**  Vefj  true,  Murdoch,**  said  BIr.  Waltham^  smiling  at 
the  oatoral  poetry  that  broke  in  upon  the  Soot;  ^but  my 
liinMii  mm  u  not  like  any  other  house,**  he  added  monm- 

lolly. 

••  Ah,  &lher,**  said  Agatha,  **  permit  the  poor  young 
woinan  to  remain,  at  least  fiir  a  short  time,  in  my  service. 

I>o  not  thrust  ho-  out  from  protection  on  account  of 

Alas !  I  dare  not  mention  one  who  was  once ^** 

«*  No!  do  not  mention  !**  said  her  father  sternly.  **  1 
no  objectioii  lo  your  having  a  female  servant,  but 


womcn*s  tongues  are  little  to  be  trusted  in  circumstances 
like  miiic ;  and  why  should  we  expose  even  our  poverty 
to  strangers  ?** 

^  Let  the  young  woman  get  whatever  accommodation 
we  can  ofier  for  to  ni^ht  at  least,**  said  Agatha  to  Mur- 
doch  ;  on  hearing  which,  he  bowed,  and  groped  his  way 
down  the  narrow  stairs  leading  from  the  chamber. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  castle  of  Amwood  was  thrown  into  even  a  deeper 
gloom  than  that  which  was  accustomed  to  abide  there,  by 
the  sudden  death  of  the  lady  Amwood.  The  decease  of 
his  mother,  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  up 
as  the  only  friend  left  to  hira  in  tlie  world ;  and,  indeed, 
the  only  remaining  motive  of  existence,  affected  Am- 
wood  sensibly :  and  now  that  she  was  removed  froip  him 
fat  ever,  he  delighted  to  dwell,  with  melancholy  fondness, 
upon  tlie  oft-repeated  advice,  exhortations,  and  prayers, 
which  only  maternal  fondness  can  give  forth. 

But  after  the  first  burst  of  grief,  Amwood  relapsed  into 
his  former  solitary  existence — seen  by  nobody,  and  seek- 
ing none ;  and  the  diurnal  duties  of  Uie  castle  proceeded 
as  usual,  with  slight  variation,  the  important  Mr.  MoUison 
and  the  no  less  precise  Mrs.  Goodyear,  forming  the  twin 
stars  roimd  which  the  meaner  planetary  domestics  were 
accustomed  to  revolve. 

There  tooM  ^  diflference,  however,  in  Lord  Amwood, 
which  was  somewliat  apprehensively  observed  by  his  fa- 
vourite  servant,  but  even  more  keenly  known  to  himself. 
His  love  of  solitude  seemed  to  have  returned  with  tenfold 
power,  and  was  now  growing  upon  him  into  a  shrinking 
and  hauffhty  jealousy  of  society,  which  overcame  even 
his  lurking  wish  to  meet  and  communicate  once  more 
with  the  mysterious  occupant  of  the  Pilot's  Mark.  His 
abstraction  was  at  times  so  perfect,  that  he  seemed  to 
ibrget  to  supply  the  oi  :jnary  wants  of  nature,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  general  and  deep  contemplation  on  the  con- 
dition of  humanly. 

His  bTttemess  of  feeling  amounted,  on  some  occasions, 
to  rage  and  almost  madness ;  and  his  scorn  of  common 
things  and  of  the  world  caused  him.  to  neglect  his  person, 
and  to  wander  abroad  in  all  seasons,  particularly  on  the 
shore  or  through  the  woods,  where  ho  could  find  perfect 
privacy ;  and  sometimes  he  would  stray,  amid  storm  and 
rain,  from  midnight  until  the  dawning  of  the  new  day. 
Sometimes  he  even  gloried  in  his  solitude,  and  stood  on 
the  liigbest  point  of  land  he  could  find,  or  on  some  rock 
jutting  into  the  sea,  and  let  the  rain  beat  upon  his  £ice  in 
an  enthusiastic  communion  with  nature.  At  those  times 
be  drew  in  the  pure  breath  of  Heaven  in  the  pride  of  his 
own  thoughts,  and  his  mind  working  itself  into  a  fever  of 
excitement  and  proud  enjoyment  of  his  being,  he  felt,  as 
be  said,  in  nearer  fellowship  with  God.  But,  at  other 
times,  a  yearning  sadness  and  intolerable  weariness 
would  come  over  mm,  and  he  ^It  that  bursting  oppression 
of  thought  only  to  be  relieved  by  allowing  the  wells  of 
the  hei^  to  gush  foith  in  the  sweet  communion  of 
iHendsbip. 

At  these  moments,  dreams  of  some  embodied  excel- 
lence  in  woman,  and  recollections  of  early  visions,  asso- 
ciated  with  imaginings  connected  with  tlie  Pilot's  Mark, 
were  still  the  resources  which  soothed  his  sad  spirit,  and 
«it  times  determined  him  to  rouse  himself  and  once  more 
to  go  abroad  into  the  world,  and  at  least  to  ascertain 
whether  he  was  not  acting  irrationally  and  deceiving 
himself  with  misanthropic .  fancies  and  vague  fi>rebo£ 
inn. 

Yet  still,  the  ardent  wishes  of  youth,  and  an  eagerness 
to  retrieve  the  fallen  state  of  his  &mily,  although  the^ 
often  fiOod  his  mind  with  plans  and  his  heart  with  aspi- 
rations, usually  ended,  when  he  turned  his  thoughts  that 
way,  in  little  eke  but  regret  and  perplexity.  To  every  ]>lan, 
his  pride  and  his  sensitive  dignity  of  mind  made  obiecuons 
whidi  he  had  not  yet  decision  to  overcome;  and  aJthou|(h 
indeed  the  general  nature  of  his  enquiries  endeared  him 
to  his  species,  yet  it  also  deepened  his'contempt  for  what- 
ever was  base  or  mean,  and  widened  the  separation  be- 
iweea  himself  siid  the  mass  of  the  world,  while  it  in- 
flamed his  imagination,  and  increased  his  love  lor  medita- 
tive  solitude. 

The  only  plan  his  mind  suffared  itself  now  toentertain, 
was  the  old  one  of  some  advantageous  marriage,  whereby 
the  honours  pf  his  birth  an^  title  mi^ht  in  som^  measure 
be  exchai^;ed  fiur  wealth,  by  an  onion  with  a  house  of 
bwer  rank.  But  here  agam  his  previous  objection  to 
venture  again  into  society,  and  to  seek  for  such  an  ol^iect, 
and  his  proud  rductanoe  to  the  pursuit,  were  now  in- 
creased into  absolute  repugnance,  by  still  intruding  fan- 
cies regarding  the  beautinil  vision  of  the  Mark,  which 
mingled  with  hn  cherished  recoUectioDs,  and  now  more 


than  ever  haunted  his  thoughts,  and  unsettled  his  resolu- 
tions for  the  future. 

T^hese  thoughts  occupied  him  so  entirely  one  mild  and 
still  autumnal  day,  that  by  the  tiiije  evening  came  on,  he 
wandered  almost  unconsciously  along  thedifts  above  the 
shore,  towards  the  Mark,  with  a  vague  hope,  as  he  drew 
near  the  old  edifice,  that  he  might  meet  his  mysterious 
tenant— or  that  in  some  way,  though  the  agency  of  the 
Scotchman,  Murdoch,  or  by  any  other  lucky  chance,  be 
might  see  or  hear  something  of  the  lady,  who  he  was  con- 
vinced was  withm.  He  descended  to  the  level  sands  that 
swept  round  the  small  bav  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pirate's  Creek,  as  the  early  quarter  moon  appeared  high 
over  head,  shedding  a  faint  and  flickering  liffht  uponthe 
waves,  and  throwing  into  dark  relief  the  lofty  length  of 
the  comfortless  building  in  front  He  walked  on  to  the 
very  door,  but  scarcely  a  light,  or  the  sira  of  living  in- 
habitant,  appeared  from  any  a£  the  small  windows  dis- 
tinguishable along  its  black  waHs  or  among  its  naked 
angles ;  and  it  was  only  as  he  passed  near  a  low  window, 
thai  he  heard  a  soft  whispering,  and  then  the  voice  of 
Murdoch  Macara  seeming  to  answer  some  one  within,  in 
the  words  of  an  old  song,  eked  out  with  his  own  fimcies: — 

*>  I  bae  a  wee  whhUe  Uie^ieM  o*  gude  fltee), 
And  wiUi  that  wee  whhUe  I  make  iny  trout  croel. 
I'll  gio't  m  thee,  la«0le,  an*  mickle  liei>idef 
Gin  tiiua  wi'  onme,  Inwf ;,  an*  sit  in  my  plalfl. 

Slag  wboUwhaw  wnallwhaw, 
BallUaw,bamiaw;'' 

**  as  the  fisher  lad  sang  to  the  milkmaid,** 

**  But  the  baby,  think  of  the  baby,**  answered  a  fcmole 

voice  in  a  kind  kve  whisper. 

""      "       '  never 


then,  my  bonny  kss,  we  *11  grow  sober.** 

Amwood,  OS  he  stood  listening  at  the  window,  was 
getting  interested  in  this  scene,  when  he  heard  the  con- 
versation  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  quick  step  and  an- 
other female  voice  speaking  in  hurried  accents,  as  if  in 
distress,  while  she  hastily  gave  some  order  to  the  Scotch- 
man. Ho  passed  hastily  on,  wondering  vrfaat  he  had  heard 
might  mean,  and  wallKid  round,  preceding  at  t])e  rear 
of  the  Mark  hy  the  sheltered  path  at  the  foot  of  Hail 
Hill,  before  noticed,  leading  towards  New  H&1L 

He  was  pacing  slowly  on  in  his  contemplative  man- 
ner, when  he  thought  he  heard  footsteps  pattering  ra- 
pidly behind  him,  and  stopping  to  liiten,  the  niojit  being 
very  still,  and  looking  down  the  path,  he  perceived  a  fe- 
male figure,  her  head  uncovered,  and  in  the  simplest 
dress,  coming  hastily  forward.  Amwood  felt  his  heart 
beat  quick,  as  the  figure  approached.  The  female  seem- 
ed so  occupied  that  she  did  not  perceive  him  until  she 
was  quite  near  him,  when  she  gave  a  half  shriek  and 
started  a  few  steps  back. 

**  Be  not  afiraid,  madam,**  said  Amwood,  advancing 
with  feeling  strongly  excited,  for  he  perceived  by  tl^ 
stream  of  light  which  passed  between  the  birch  trees, 
the  features  of  the  love^  unknown  who  had  so  long 
dwelt  upon  his  imagination. 

**  My  Lord  Amwood,**  said  the  sweet  jprl,  with  perfect 
self-possession,  but  much  apparent  anxiety,  **  have  you 
seen  my  father,  Mr.  Waltham,  to-night?  Excuse  my 
presumption,  but  I  am  obliged  to  waive  ceremony  at  tlie 
present  moment** 

**  I  have  not,**  said  Amwood ;  **  but  say,  what  has  hap- 
pened  to  him  t    You  seem  agitated.** 

**  Ah,  my  kurd,**  said  the  young  hdjr  imploringly, 
**  do  not  detain  mo.  I  must  endeavour  to^d  my  fiither.'* 

**  But  why  this  agitation  7  your  fitther  will  doobtlesa 
return.** 

**  I  know  not  the  precise  meaning  of  my  own  appre- 
hensions, but  my  poor  fether  is  in  a  strange  Mate  of 
mind.** 

**  Let  me  assist  yoo  in  seeking  him,*'  said  Amwood* 
while  they  proceeded  silently  toother ;  **  but  what  rea- 
son have  you  for  going  in  this  direction?  this  road  leads 
towards  I^ew  Hall** 

**'  1  canaot  well  aoeeont  for  my  fears,  but  my  fetfaer 
has  been  some  time  gone,  and  I  mad  his  meeting  with 
the  owner  of  yonder  mansioa,  Mr.  Bolton." 

**  Why,  lady  ?  there  is  somiething  mysterious  in  this.** 

« I  cannot  tell  yon  now,  my  krd.  I  do  not  fhlly  know 
myself;  perhaps  my  fears  may  deceive  me.  Alas !  he 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the  night  is  oold,  and—** 

The  lady  looked  round  her  and  then  in  Amwood*s 
fece  while  she  spoke,  as  if  feeling  the  impropriety  of  her 
situation;  but  the  look  was  so  tooehin^y  imploring, 
that  he  seixed  her  extended  hand  as  if  transfixed  to  tbB 
spot,  and  was  for  some  raomsnts  onaUe  to  npeak. 

**  I  think  there  is  much  of  my  own  wetkness  in  all 
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thb  anxiety/*  she  said*  at  Ungtlu  layiniT  ^'^  ^^^^  ^  ^^'^ 
heart,  as  she  aCiJl  aufferod  him  to  retain  the  other,  ^  for- 
give me,  my  lord,  but  my  poor  heart-broken  &tber  is  the 
only  friend  i  ha^  le:1  in  the  world.** 

**  I  pledge  myself  to  find  your  father,**  said  Am  wood, 
warmly^  <^  JSut  on  this  condition — that  you  will  suffer 
me  V>  sfieak  to  you  for  another  moment  by  the  light  of 
this  moon,  and  on  the  sands  before  the  door  of  the 
Pilot's  Mark  r 

**  I  ought  not,  ra^  lord ;  and  yet  if  you  find  ray  fiither, 
surely  I  may*-rl  will{**  and  with  these  words  she  turned 
away,  and,  as  Amwood  gaaed,  slowly  withdrew  down 
the  path  AAd  was  soon  lost  amonr  the  shadows  of  the 
hill 

As  soon  as  Agatha  disappeared,  Amwood  proceeded 
alosg  the  bushy  sheltered  path  with  some  haste  towards 
New  Hall,  and  looked  round  every  where  as  he  went, 
without  meeting  the  object  of  hb  search.  As  he  passed 
IB  fix>nt  of  the  mansion,  although  the  moon  was  nearly 
«bscured,  he  distinctly  perceived  a  person  enter  it  by  n 
door  in  the  wing,  but  of  oonrse  this  could  not  be  Mr. 
Wahham,  and  seemed  rather  to  be  Mr.  Bolton  himself. 
Amwood  was  beginning  to  return  slowly  towards  the 
lif  arH*  when  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  figure  pacing 
hastily  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  turf|  in  a  nook  of 
the  shrubbery. 

^  Who  are  you  ?**  said  a  yoice  accosting  him,  in  a 
lioarse  and  broken  tone» 

^  A  friend,  sir,**  said  Amwood,  drawing  near. 

**  This  is  very  strange,  my  lord,  that  you  should  be 
here  at  this  monient**  '  • 

**  Why,  sir  7  Why  strange?**  said  Amwood,  in  sur- 
|wiss.    •*  Good.God !  what  is  that  in  your  hand  7** 

^  Ha !  see  yp^  ithe  weapon  ?  *tis  a  good  blade.** 

**  A  dagg^'!  wihat  mean  you,  Mr.  WalthamT*' 

**  It  is  .very  strange,**  still  repeated  the  old  man,  look. 
iojg  An  Amwodd's  face,  **  that  yon  should  be  here  at  this 
wioment    Tl|e  will  of  heaven  seems  dark  to  me.** 

'^  Come  along,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Amwood,  taking 
thim  by  the  arm.  **  Tour  daughter  seeks  you  distract- 
jBdly.** 

^  My  daughter !  My  Agatha !  So— oh  God,  that  my 
destiny  were  fulfilled  T*  and  he  struck  his  forehead  in 
Agony. 

**  Put  up  that  foaribl  weapon,  sir,  or  throw  it  ttom 
you— come        ** 

**  Throw  it  fi-om  me!  hs,  ha  !**  and  Mr.  Waltham  held 
joot  the  dagger  and  laughed  wildly,  as  the  moon  shone 
in  his  hee,  **  |  tell  you,  my  lord,**  he  resumed,  **  were 
I  to  bury  this  piece  of  &tal  steel  in  the  depths  of  the 
jearth,  or  throw  it  into  the  &thomless  sea,  the  monsters 
of  the  deep  would  cast  it  up  and  bring  it  to  me,  until, 
<by  its  means,  I  hod  fulfilled  my  destiny.** 

^  You  amaze  me  by  this  iansruage,**  said  Amwood, 
surveying  the  palo  features  of  Uie  old  man.  ^  Where 
found  you,  sir,  thjs  dagger,  and  why  do  you  wear  it 
thus  V^ 

^  That  little  blade^"  resumed  he,  looking  at  the  woa- 
jxm  a^  they  walked  along,  ^  bekmged  to  my  family  fVom 
time  inuqpmprial,  and  strange  traditions  have  been 
handed  down  with  it;  J  know  not  distinotly  thcur  im- 
fM»rt,  I  forget  ev^en  the  tales  thprnaelves^butthis  I  know, 
ihat  I  cannot  lose  or  get  rid  of  it  until  I  fulfil  my  &te,** 

**  You  are  in  a  delusion,  Mr.  Waltham.  Hiis  is  mere 
jnfiituation.** 

**  How  confident  in  their  ignorance  are  the  young!** 
iie  replied,  calmly.  **  Pardon  mc^  my  lord  ;**  and  as  he 
,spoke  he  took  hold  of  Amwood's  arm,  with  strong  emo- 
tion. »  Have  I  not  lost  every  thing  that  was  mine  or 
my  fiUher's  to  lose  7  Are  not  my  lands  and  mansions 
in  the  possession  of  strangpra  7.  Wore  not  the  precious 
lelics  of  my  fiitfaers*  house  sold  by  the  hammer  of  the 
Auctioneer  7  Has  not  the  last  of  my  once  great  wealth 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  yawning  deep  7  All,  all  gone 
^—all  but  this  acporaed  dagger.    No !  I  never  could  lose 

«"  It  is  Mraqge/*  said  Amwood,  thoughtftilly )  **  but 
Jet  us  hastei^  to  the  Mark.** 

**  Ye^  WB  may  go  to-night,**  added  Walthan,  musfang, 
^  for  althooFh  the  &ted  man  who  was  my  ruin  came  out, 
and  passed  before  me-^thoogh  he  stood  within  reach  of 
:iny  very  dagger,  my  arm  was  restrained.  Tins  time 
idestined  by  heaven  wa«  not  cone  to  accomplish  my  just 
avenge.** 

**  Your  misfiMTtgnes  have  afiected  your  mind,**  said 
Amwood,  earnestly,  **  and  I  fear  you  are  deceiving 
yourself,  even  $o  crimey^ 

**  How  can  I  help  seeing  the  manifest  indications  of 
4ate  in  the  events  of  my  own  history  7  Why  did  my  an- 
gelic wife  die  upon  this  coast,  while  I  was  proceeding  to 
^  dlp^inatioi^  tdnfogt  oootrary  7    ^hy  yna  e^  buried 


even  in  that  burying  ground  behind  Amwood  castle,  by 
the  permission  of  your  own  lady  mother,  when  you 
were  absent  on  your  travels  7  Why  was  m^  favourite 
daughter  the  victim  of  a  villain  who  now  glones  in  pros- 
perity, oud  rolls  in  wealth  7  And  why  was  I,  with  ray 
remaining  t;hild,  afterwards  wrecked  upon  this  very 
shore,  while  on  our  way  to  Holland,  and  planted  by  Pro- 
vidence beside  the  very  man  who  had  sought  this  retire- 
ment,  thinking  never  to  come  in  contact  with  us  on 
earth  7** 

**  Gracious '  Providence  !**  exclaimed  Amwood,  half 
mentally. 

**  Oh  heaven  and  earth !  what  decrees  are  thine  !** 
continued  the  old  man ;  and  he  threw  up  his  arms  like 
Lear,  in  the  agony  of  his  spirit. 

"  But  fortune  will  yet  turn  round  her  unsteady  wheel,** 
said  Amwood,  scarecly  knowing  what  he  said. 

**  Look  abroad  in  the  world,**  Mr.  Waltham  continued, 
with  a  calmness  that  was  affecting,  **  and  you  will  see 
the  very  contrary  of  your  unsatisractoiy  assurance.  Do 
you  not  see  that  fortune,  as  we  term  it,  pours  favours 
into  the  lap  of  some,  as  if  in  spite  of  themselves,  and 
ofWn  follows  worthlessnoss  with  rewards,  as  if  with  a 
zealous  and  determined  profhsion  7  Do  yon  not  see  that 
there  are  others,  yea,  whole  families,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
most  anxious  endeavours  and  the  best  laid  plans,  are 
pursued  by  the-  same  fortune  (call  it  what  you  will)  un- 
til  they  and  their  calamities  are  at  length  swallowed  up 
in  the  great  gulf  of  destiny  7** 
•  ••  It  ma;^  be  so— — " 

*•  Nay,  it  18  so.** 

**  Sometimes,  What  you  contend  for,  however,  is  the 
existence  of  a  mysterious  and  inevitable  law ;  and  this 
you  cannot  establish  by  a  few  insulated  instances.** 
Waltham  did  not  reply  aloud,  although  h|s  white  lips 
moved  as  if  in  speech,  and  his  companion  concluded 
that  the  unsettled  mind  of  the  old  man  had  wandered 
from  the  subject 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Pilot*s  Mark,  however,  he 
turned  round,  and  gazing  upon  tiie  young  lord  wiUi  a 
solemn  eamestndss,  **  The  unfortunate,**  said  he,  **  have  a 
Strang  and  sympathetic  attraction  to  each  other. 
Methinks  your  fiite  is  to  be  in  some  measure  linked 
with  mine.  Remember  this,  my  proud  youth,  there  are 
some  men  whose  whole  existence  is  a  demand  upon  one 
yirine— 'fortitude.  Now,  good  night,  my  lord,  good 
night** 

Amwood  stood  in  a  sort  of  stupor  for  some  time  after 
Mr.  Waltham  had  left  him,  and  was  still  pacing  back- 
wards  and  forwards  on  the  sands  before  the  Mark,  when 
he  saw  the  door  open,  and  the  figure  of  Agpitha  Waltham 
come  gliding  towards  him.  As  she  came  forward,  she 
presented  her  hand  with  the  frank  ease  of  tme  modesly, 
and  uttered  a  fo^  words  of  thanks  for  his  attention  to 
her  father.  Amwood  absolutely  trembled  with  a  new 
and  delicious  emotion.  He  muttered  his  reply  like  one 
in  a  dream.  He  altogether  forgot  that  it  was  by  his  own 
request  she  was  there;  and  when,  in  another  instant, 
she  vanished  like  a  spirit  from  his  eyes,  he  rushed  sud- 
denly from  the  spot,  as  if  afVaid  of  venting  aloud  the 
extravagance  of  his  strange  intoxication. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

We  must  now  take  a  peep  into  the  small  dining  par- 
lour in  Mr.  Bolton*s  house,  which,  together  with  its 
neighbouring  and  more  magnificent  apartment  appro- 
priated to  the  same  purpose,  had,  from  the  squire*s  first 
taking  possession  of  New  Hall,  been  tlie  scene  of  such 
incessant  devastation  and  extravagant  consumption  of 
viands  and  wine,  as  few  fortunes  could  long  support 
Of  late,  however,  the  company  entertained  had  been 
comparatively  very  limited  in  number — and  indeed  was 
chiefly  confined  to  two  persons ;  one  of  whom  was  Lord 
Amwood*8  old  tutor,  Mr.  Johnston,  who  found  it  expe- 
dient to  stick  dose  to  the  squire,  and  even  to  join  him 
in  his  Bacchanalian  habits,  to  an  extent  which  tlie  eco- 
nomy of  his  own  constitution  by  no  means  warranted, 
and  which  only  seemed  justified  by  the  greatness  of  the 
stake  for  which  he  was  playing  {  and  the  other  was  Mr. 
Hulson,  not  altogether  a  saint,  as  the  judicious  reader 
may  have  surmised,  yet  still,  perhaps,  deserving  a  few 
words  of  fair  description. 

Joshua  Hulson,  a^  he  appeared  at  present  at  the 
squire's  table,  was  rather  a  well  looking  httle  man,  with 
a  knowing  black  eye,  a  grood  shrewd  eyebrow,  and  the 
central  and  prominent  fixture  ef  his  countenance,  which 
his  eompanions  elegantly  called  the  handle  of  his  fkee, 
of  a  consistenQS  and  colour,  which,  if  not  absolutely  re- 
sembling Master  Bardolph*8,  at  least  showed  that  youth, 
and  yoirth*s  ^undness,  had  been  loft  considerably  behind 


by  the  wearer ;  and  that  his  virtues,  whatever  tiieir  na- 
ture  or  extent,  were,  at  aU  levents,  not  those  of  an  abste- 
mious anchorite. 

Hulson*s  late  years  had  been  passed  chiefly,  as  m 
may  in  common  phraseology  say— in  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen — ^tiiat  is,  of  gentlemen  who  are  every  where  to  be 
met  vrith  by  similar  gentlemen — ^who  go  every  where, 
and  are  up  to  every  thing,  and  see  every  thin^,  and  ridi- 
cule  every  thing  that  makes  the  least  pretensKms  to  de- 
vation  of  sentiment— -and  who  vie  with  each  other  m  the 
coarseness  and  heartlessness  of  bachelor  sentiments  and 
society.  With  respect  to  the  {dace  where  such  gentle- 
men meet,  we  need  not  be  particular,  for  they  are  known 
to  every  body,  firom  the  parties  and  clubs  in  town,  to  the 
race  grounds  and  watering  places.  But  Haison  had 
been  of  late  (for  it  is  needless  to  mince  tlie  mailer)  a 
good  deal  of  rogue — but  then  there  are  degrees  in  roguery 
a?  well  as  in  other  accomplishments ;  and  amount  a  croiwd 
of  men  who  have  each  a  share  of  this  quality,  or  at 
least,  among  whom  integrity  and  worth  are  very  scares, 
he  was  **  by  no  means  without  virtue  ;**  and  in  fart, 
taking  into  account  that  he  possessed  very  little,  he  shoBe 
forth  occasionally  as  almost  a  saint,  oomnored  with  hit 
associates.  He  had  even,  hackneyed  as  tie  was  in  the 
ways  of  the  worid,  a  secret  love  of  virtue  and  honesi^, 
and  an  ambition  to  practise  them  when  circomstanoei 
would  allow  him ; — ^but  fh»m  a  long  intimacy  with  the 
worst  side  of  human  nature,  he  thought  these  a  visioiiaiy 
kind  of  good  for  which  a  man  need  not  ruin  and  make 
a  fool  of  himself  by  adhering  to  them  in  a  geoeraJ  way. 
As  for  high  sentiments  and  fine  feelings,  he  acknowiedlg'. 
ed  that  he  had  felt  a  twinge  of  them  when  be  was 
young  and  raw,  but  he  thought  that,  like  religion,  tfaey 
were  only  useful  for  the  poor  and  the  mmpie^  who  did 
not  understand  how  to  live  in  the  worid. 

Johnston,  who  sat  at  his  elbow,  was  by  no  means  so 

Eraiseworthy  a  character  as  our  firiend  Hulson,  ahhoo^gik 
e  talked  like  an  angel  about  every  thing  that  was  excel- 
lent. The  two  woithies,  however,  were  seated  fevingly 
together  over  their  wine ;  while  the  squire — in  whom 
they  had  of  late  observed  an  occasioiial  change  of  nsB- 
ner  for  which  they  could  not  account — had  elalea  oat 
and  taJcen  a  solitary  turn  in  the  shrubbery  by  flw  mooa- 
Kght,  where  he  unexpectedly  encountered  Mr.  Walthun, 
as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 

««  What  fi-eakish  fancy  is  this,  friend  Bolton  r*  nid 
Hulson,  peeping  through  between  the  candtea,  behbd 
which  he  and  Johnston  sat,  as  the  squire  cutered  the 
room  afier  his  walk.  **  By  the  little  finger  of  Daedma, 
which  has  a  tendency  upwards,  here  are  Johnston  aad  I 
drinking  ourselves  into  the  best  of  humour  in  bompen 
to  the  iMalth  of  our  worthy  host,  and  other  absent  friendi 
(hiccup  I), — while  you,  our  said  host,  are  abroad  playmg 
will-o**the-wi8p  over  tlie  moors  and  fens  towards  the  ses, 
or  walking  the  ghost  under  shadow  of  the  bia^  tarreta 
of  that  frightful  old  castle  beyond  the  wood-  Here,  kt 
me  fill  for  you — shall  it  be  Madeira  ?  claret  is  loo  cold 
for  a  man  who  has  been  riding  the  bogs.** 

**  I  return  your  compliment,  gentlemen,**  waa  afl  the 
squire  oould  force  himself  to  say,  gulping  down  a  ban* 
per  of  the  liquor  recolhmended. 

**  Hey — hah — what  !**  exclaimed  Hulson,  sha^^g  Imi 
ejres  with  his  hand,  as  he  fixed  them  as  strongly  as  tfas 
muddled  state  of  his  fiiculties  would  allow  him,  upoa  Ike 
squire's  countenance.  **  Bolton — what  the  devil  is  Ihe 
matter  7  Have  you  seen  a  witch  7  By  tiie  foakat  imp 
that  ever  grinned  over  a  crag,  your  face  is  atpsib  aa  a 
sheet  or  a  shirt  (it  *s  all  the  same),  and  yourleelh  cbai- 
ter  like  castanets.  Here,  man,  another  tooflifal  now, 
sir,  as  the  mayor  of  Norwich  said  to  the  king,  *  HolA  op 
your  head  and  look  like  a  man  !*  ** 

**  Do  I  look  pale,  Hulson  7**  said  Bohon,  lecotciiag 
himself^  and  striving  to  laugh  it  ofiT;  **  nonsense !  I  ady 
felt  a  little  chill  from  the  night  air.  Crane,  Johnaton, 
you  look  as  sober  as  a  sexton,  and  stare  at  me  as  if  yoa 
did  not  know  me.  There^fill  up  like  a  brave  fetlow, 
and  take  a  pattcm  by  Hulson,  my  excellent  *  dioulhy 
cronie.*    Hulson,  you  *re  a  jewel  of  a  drinker.** 

**  I  know  I  am,  I  know  I  am — that*s  right,  Bohan,** 
cried  Hulson,  in  drunken  triumph  at  the  complimenL 
**  But  you  shan*t  laugh  us  out  of  a  tangible  reason  ftr 
these  ni^t  rambles.  We  must  know  where  you  haw 
been  riding  astride  your  broomstick — for  yoa  are  not  Ae 
same  man  of  late.  Yon  were  as  white  in  the  gills 
you  entered,  as  though  Lady  Amwood*s  ghost  bad 
up  among  the  clifls  below,  and  brought  you  noUng  e 
to  Hail  Hill,  and  tossed  you  oyer  that  ugly  long  i 
lighthouse  looking  what  do  you  call  it,  the  PilotVMi 

^  Johnston,  have  you  nothing  to  say?**  said  the  squire;, 
turning  off  the  '  free  enquiries*  of  the  merrier  of  hwt 
guests ;  »» )ct  us  have  a  &ir  division  of  the  talk  as  wvil 
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•fg  of  the  wine.    Come,  ^entlemexiY  let  me  hear  what  your 
eeoveraatioii  wae  dorinn:  m]r  absence.'* 

»*  ^e  *ve  jaethad  a  beanuftil  dispute  about  yirtue — ba, 
ha,  ha,**  shouted  Hukou.  **  It  is  quite  refre»hingt  as  the 
eanters  say,  to  get  into  company  with  a  saint  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  I've  seen  rather  too  much  to  be  done, 
even  by  so  good  a  spokeaman  as  our  friend  Johnston 
here,  so  it  is  thrown  away  upon  me.** 

**  I  am  giad  to  liear  that  you  had  a  lecture  read  to  you 
in  my  absence,  friend  HoImoi,**  said  Mr.  Bolton ;  **  and 
1  think  you  would  do  weO  to  be  a  titUe  more  guided  by 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Mr.  Johnston.** 

*  I  would  not  willingly  say  an  uncivil  thing  to  yon, 
Mr.  Hnison,**  said  Jobniton,  **  for  you  are  a  friend  d 
our  worthy  host,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect ; 
but  i  am  sorry  to  obeerre  that  you  almost  despise  the 
very  namD  of  virtue  and  moralit|^,  and  seem  to  treat  the 
most  beaotiftd  precepts  with  perfect  contempt** 

**  Perfect  contempt !— vou  *re  very  right — perfect  coo- 
tempt — ba,  ha,**  said  Hufson.  **  Now  that  was  a  verv 
vireU  turned  period.  I  *11  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  am  much 
about  as  great  a  lorae  as  my  neighbours,  and  /  don't 
vnab  to  a»y  nnj  Ibmg  particularly  uncivil ;  but  I  do  at 
least  despise  cant  and  humbug,  and  preaching  about 
morals,  when  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  talk— «nd  I 
sha*tt*tt  have  my  wine  soared  on  the  passage  by  a  lecture 
on  what  no  one  present,  in  my  belief  has  any  foir  right 
to  pretend  to.*' 

"  Mr.  Hulson,  that  is  a  very  irreverent  wav  of  speak- 
ing,*^  said  Johnston.  **  If  you  were  a  man  of  sense,  you 
would  always  defend  and  stand  up  for  virtue  and  boie- 
volence,  whether  you  practised  them  or  not** 

**  Should  11  ba,  \ka — weQ,  bo  1  would,  to  scboolbors 
and  pretty  »F^«A»fM»,  if  tb^  Utter  didnot  sometimes  make 
me  swerve  a  hit ;  but  I  am  sure  1  would  not  trouble  my- 
arif  taUdng  nradi  about  it  to  such  reprobates  as  you,  un- 
lesB  it  were  in  jest  No,  no— 4he  lawyer*s  seals  and  sig- 
natures, the  worlds  opinion  at  band,  and  the  hangman*8 
halter  in  straight  perspective,  are  the  only  things  for 
us  gentlemen  who  are  going  the  broad  way.  So,  John-, 
stofl,  dooK  t&ink  to  gammon  me.  Fve  heard  enough  of 
tbe  wotid's  talk  in  my  time.** 

•«  For  heaven's  sake,  Hulson,**  said  Mr.  Bolton,  *" « as- 
snmea  virtue,*  at  kast,  as  Shakspeare  adviKs,  for  decen- 
cy's sake." 

**  CSonibond  your  decency,**  exclaimed  Hulson ;  **  it  is 
all  deceoer  together,  and  assumption  too,  and  nothing 
else,  and  unt  is  what  I  complain  of;  and  are  men  of  ex- 
perienoe  and  knowledge,  like  you  and  myself,  Bolton,  to 
akt  Were  and  listen  dauy  to  the  preaching,  about  excel- 
lenoe  and  virtoe,  of  a  man  who  thinks  to  bamboozle  me 
into  an  adoiratioa  of  him  on  the  score  of  a  k>ve  of  mo- 
rality, merely  by  talking  prettily  about  it — ^when  I  could 
ffwsar  from  that  very  thing,  a  nriori^  that  he  is  the 
greatest  rogue  of  the  three  of  us  t** 

**  What  do  ^ron  mean,  sir?**  said  Johnston,  endeavour- 
ing to  appear  mdignant  **  What  have  I  said  to  dSsoA 
yoQ,  Mr.  Hukon,  or  to  desorve  such  names?  Tou  did 
not  oase  is  be  qnarreisome  in  your  cups.** 

**  No  siore  I  am,  sir  methodist,  but  I*d  ouarrel  with 

the  derfl  if  he*d  oier  to  humbug  me  to  my  mce,  and  try 

to  onJce  me  believe  him  an  angel  of  light,  when  I  know 

better ;  hoX  as  for  you,  sir,  you  have  not  the  spirit  to 

^iHUTcl  for  the  sake  of  an  odd  wwd  ^f  truth,  even  for 


know  we  are  not  saints — but  come,  dont  be  so  inquisi- 


torial, and  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  change  of  sleeping  apartment. 


subject*' 

^  With  all  my  heartr— come,  Mr.  Excellence,**  said 
Hulson,  resuming  his  good  humour  and  turning  to  John- 
ston, **  join  us  at  least  in  swallowing  what  stands  before 
us.  Upon  my  honour  I  should  not  have  the  least  malice 
against  you,  if  you  would  only,  for  common  sense  and 
decency  s  siike,  confess  yourself  to  be  a  rascaL*' 

*•  We  are  none  of  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Hul- 
son,** said  Johnatcm  with  a  penitent  look,  and  at  the 
same  time  holding  his  glass  to  be  filled ;  ^  men  are  but 


men. 


»> 


it  off,  flounced  indignantly  out  of  the  room  towards  his 


deoen^^s  sake,  as  tou  say,  and  yet  yon  are  tbe  worst  c^      ^  I  cause  the  quarrel  with  Lord  Amwood,  sir  ?**  said 
the  tliree,  sir,  yon  know  you  are.*'  Johnston  quailing — ^  I  deny  any  such  thing,  and  I  ap- 


^  HvhoD^  what  is  that  you  say  about  the  three,** 
id  Mr.  Boilon ;  **  this  is  nothing  but  calling  names ; 
you  hnve  drank  your  wine,  but  you  had  better  not  go 
tooihr  with  this  sort  of  language.*' 

**  Mr.  Boiton,**  said  Hulran,  thrusting  his  two  hands 

down  to  the  bottom  of  his  breeches  pockets,  his  black 

eyes  gtaneiiig  towards  the  squire  with  drunken  energy, 

**■  1  know  I  am  sitting  here  with  my  legs  under  your 

maiiogany,  drinking  your  wine,  and  I  know  that  I  am 

prcftto^  esnaaderably  drunk — but  are  you  about  to  forfeit 

the  nttle  good  opinion  I  have  of  jrou,  by  assuming  the 

cant  of  those  who  have  not  the  spirit  to  call  things  by 

Ibeir  right  names,  and  upholding  this  new  acquaintance 

of  yoan  in  hb  abominable  whine  7    Will  you  pretend 

to  tell  me  tiat  we  are  not  three  very  tolerable  rmpies, 

axad  wffl  it  moid  the  mattetr,  1^  by  canting  about  virtue, 

we  atteoipt  to  Mde  that  feet  from  oursdves  or  even  from 

the  vrofid  7    Nay,  don't  interrupt  me,  nor  turn  white  in 

the  fooe  about  it,  as  you  were  to-night  when  you  come 

in,  for  a  man  must  speak  the  truth  sometimes,  and  if 

ytxi  cannot  stand  it  any  longer,  and  have  something  like 

a.  coiMcieaoe,  why  cut  the  connection  at  once,  shake 

hands  with  Satan  manfrdly,  and  turn  a  new  lea£** 

My  dear  HolaoB,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  somewhat  dis- 
~  **  I  am  not  used  to  sec  you  in  this  vein.    I 


**  So  they  are,  that  is  a  very  profound  saying,  fiiend,** 
replied  Hulson,  leering  at  the  other  with  contempt 
**  But  there  is  a  deal  of  difference  between  men  for  all 
that** 

**  Well  now,  sir,  drink  your  wine,  and  don*t  be  too 
severe  upon  poor  human  nature,"  said  Johnston  fewn- 
ingly.  **  You  know  you  are  not  backward  in  confessing 
that  you  are  a  little  of  a  rogue  yourself" 

^  Yes,  but  you  have  a  Ume  for  roguery,  and  a  taste  for 
crooked  ways,  and  I  have  not,  and  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  I  am  bad  enough,  God  knows,"  added  Hul- 
son, bitterly,  **  and  /  know  it ;  but,  by  heavens,  it  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  my  stomach  to  be  called  rogue,  and  be 
at  the  same  time  lectured  on  morality  by  you." 

*"  My  dear  fellow,**  said  Mr.  Bolton,  mterferin^,  «« will 
you  remember  that  this  is  my  house,  and  that  Mr.  John- 
ston is  my  guest;  and  although  you  have  taken  your 
wine  freely,  do  let  us  enjoy  ourselves  alid  be  good 
friends." 

**  1 11  be  friends  to  no  man,  sir,"  said  Hulson,  getting 
sober  in  his  anger,  **  who  offers  to  speak  of  religion  ana 
virtue  in  mj  presence,  with  no  better  pretence  to  the 
practice  of  them  than  any  one  of  us  here.  I  am  sober 
enough  still  not  to  suffer  my  understanding  to  be  insult- 
ed by  cant  If  we  are  men  of  the  world,  and  have  made 
our  money  as  we  oonld,  and  got  on  in  our  own  way,  in 
the  name  of  reason  let  us  at  least  talk  feirly  to  each 
other.** 

A  dead  pause  here  occurred  for  some  minutes,  while 
the  squire,  who  was  on  the  fidgets  to  ta^L  to  Johnst<m 
apart  about  something  that  lay  heavy  on  his  mind,  look- 
ed across  to  him  with  a  disc<mcerted  and  even  wild  look ; 
while  Hulson,  with  his  brows  drawn  down  and  his  mouth 
drawn  up,  sat  watching  them  both  with  an  expression  of 
piercing  enquiry  shootmg  firom  his  black  eyes. 

**  Why  dan*t  you  speak  ?"  he  at  length  said,  in  a  tone 
that  made  the  others  start — **  I  mU  be  at  the  bottom  of 
this  look-language,  Mr.  Johnston :  and  since  I  have  got 
on  this  subiect  at  last,  I  must  tell  you  that  as  clever  a 
fellow  as  1  tnink  myself^  I  positively  do  not  understand 
your  motive  for  causing  the  quarrel  between  our  fiiend 
Bohon,  and  Lord  Amwood  over  the  way.  Now,  sir,  as 
B(r.  Bolton  and  I  are  older  acquaintances  than  yon,  and 
he  are^— end  as  I  have  a  strong  notimi,  by  tbdse  looks 
between  you,  and  these  night  wanderings,  that  you  are 
striving  to  help  my  friend  to  some  job  that  he  is  not  yet 
bad  enough  to  undertake — I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
sisdng  upon  your  saying  thi^  v«y  instant  what  made 
you  take  such  pains  to  cause  the  quarrel  with  the  young 
lord — ^in  which  I  myself  was  not  free  fix>m  blame.  This 
do  I  for  the  sake  of  all  parties.** 


There  must  be  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark after  all,**  said  Mr.  Bolton  thoughtfully,  a  few  mo- 
ments after  the  exit  of  that  gentleman — ^  when  my  old 
friend  Hulson  has  taken  the  alarm.  In  truth,  I  don't 
feel  weU,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  what  I  was  going  to  say  to 
you  has  all  gone  out  of  my  head.  You  will  excuse  me, 
but  I  must  retire.*' 

**■  If  you  are  ill,  sir,**  said  the  other,  now  taking  cou- 
rage, **  you  were  best  to  retire  of  course.  But  if  the 
drunken  impertinence  of  a  man  who  is  only  jealous  be- 
cause he  is  not  consulted,  while  another  is  preferred,  be 
sufficient  to  tie  your  tongue  or  make  you  waver  in  your 
purpose — -you  have  less  decision,  or,  to  speak  plainly, 
more  weakness  of  character  than  I  imagined.** 

*'  Leave  me,  sir,**  said  Bolton,  in  strong  agitation ;  **  de- 
cision must  be  built  upon  tboufi^ht — ^to-night  I  am  con- 
fiised  and  unwell — ^we  shall  taUL  further — to  bed— to 
bedi" 


peal  to  Mr. 

**  Appeal  to  me,  sir,"  said  Hulson,  thmnfnng  the 
table,  **  and  to  no  one  else,  until  I  am  satisfied.  I  choose 
to  be  the  judge  myself  for  you  abused  my  opinion  also 
of  the  noUe  youth.  Not  only  did  you  dweO  upon  the 
young  baron*s  poverty — ^which  was  bad  enough,  after  you 
had  eaten  his  bread  for  years— but  poison  our  thoughts 
as  to  his  qualities,  insinuating  that  he  was  every  thing 
that  was  contemptible,  so  as  to  make  BoHoo,  and  even 
myself  treat  him  cursedly  ill,  that  is  the  truth ;  and  you 
thus  disappointed  Bolton  of  forming  a  connection,  which 
would  have  been  acreditanda  salvation  to  him.  Now,  sir,  I 
say  that  Lord  Amwood  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  as  he 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Meanwhile,  although  the  spirits  of  Lord  Amwood  and 
Agatha  Waltham  were  consulerably  raised,  since  their 
short  interview  of  the  previous  ni^rht,  the  situation  of  the 
latter  in  the  Pilot*s  Mark,  to  which  we  now  rMum,  was 
by  no  means  to  be  envied.  Among  other  evils  that 
pressed  of  late  upon  her  heart  and  extinguished  the 
hopes  of  youth,  poverty  with  its  iron  gripe  and  chillmg 
calculations  was  fest  circumscribing  the  narrow  means  to 
which  she  looked  for  some  relief  fit>m  her  present  strange 
and  irksome  situation.  The  household  cares  of  her  lit- 
tle frugal  establishment,  she,  though  so  young,  had 
taken  entirely  upon  herself,  from  tenderness  to  her 
fether,  upon  wboM  mind  his  misfortunes  had  made  such 
impression  that  he  was  becoming  every  hour  more  inca- 
pable of  entering  into  the  most  common  affairs,  either  of 
his  fiunily,  or  of  a  world  from  which  he  thought  himself 
destined  soon  to  be  withdrawn. 

A  single  purse  of  specie,  which  had  been  saved  to  him, 
when  alldse  was  lost,  by  the  shrewd  foresight  of  the  ho- 
nest Soot,  had  been  so  much  drawn  up<m  on  their  settling 
themselves  in  the  Mark,  that  she  almost  entirely  de- 
pended for  their  subsistence  upon  the  produce  of  the 
sea;  which  the  fiuthftil  Macara  and  his  companion  ran- 
sacked for  their  support,  selling  the  produce  at  the  near- 
est market  town,  whence  they  usually  returned  with  the 
small  stock  of  provisions  necessary  for  the  economical 
establishment  Of  late,  however,  since  the  accession  of 
Mary  Reynolds  and  her  infent  to  their  number  in  the 
Mark — and  from  the  accidents  of  the  sea  and  the  wea^ 
ther,  which  make  the  simple  occupation  of  the  fisherman 
as  uncertain  as  the  speculations  of  those  who  cast  their 
nets  for  the  favours  of  fortune,  on  a  much  more  artificid 
surfece  and  by  a  much  more  complex  mode — the  purse 
of  the  old  gentleman  had  been  reluctantly  applied  to 
more  than  once,  and  Agatha  dreaded  having  recourse  to 
it  again,  afiuid  to  enquire  into  the  actual  state  of  their 
finances. 

She  sat  this  morning,  therefore,  in  her  little  vrindow 
in  the  turret,  watching  the  arrival  of  Murdoch  and  his 
boat,  eager  to  know  what  was  his  moming*8  success. 
She  observed  at  length  the  boat  approach  the  shore,  but 
it  did  not  come  in  towards  the  Pirate*s  Creek  as  usual, 
the  men  appearing  to  wish  to  land  on  the  contrary  side 
of  the  little  point,  and  further  down  in  the  bay. 

Agatha  was  so  anxious  that,  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
her  mther,  she  set  off  alone  to  meet  Murdoch,  and  learn 
what  he  had  caught  The  morning  was  not  sunny,  but 
the  air  was  still  and  suHiy ;  and  though  she  was  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  go  abroad  in  the  daylight,  she  neither  felt  the 
odorous  smeU  of  the  country,  nor  the  usual  fresh  breeze 
from  the  sea,  and  the  whole  sky,  as  she  tripped  along  the 
sands  towards  the  boat,  seemed  dull  and  portentous. 

"There  now.  Will  Wathei sheet,'*  said  Murdoch  to 
his  companion,  as  they  drew  in  shore,  **  just  starboard  a 
wee,  an'  steer  for  that  black  stane  wi'  the  towrie  on  ths 
tap  o't  like  a  miOer's  bonnet — an'  so  we  'U  slip  up  to  the 


has  shown  himself^  and  a  man  of  honour  and  qsirit — and!  Mark  by  the  bock  way,  for  Miss  Agatha  watches  us 
thatj^ou  were  the  cause  of  this  quarrel."  like  pussey  when  we  come  in  by  the  creek,  an*  I'm  per 


**  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,  sir,*'  said  Johnston  coolly — 
**  but  I  can  only  say  I  had  no  motive  in  speaking  what  I 
thought  the  troth,  but  friendship  to  Mr.  Bolton." 

**  Friendship !  pvAk — there  now,  Bolton,**  added  Hul- 
son, turning  to  his  host — **  By  heaven !  this  man  would 
cant  the  hangman  from  his  purpose  with  the  rope  round 
his  neck ;  and  still  you  are  silent !  WeU,  give  me  ano- 
ther glass  of  wine  to  drown  care,  for  tliis  house  will  soon 
be  too  bad  for  me  to  setey  foot  un,  afler  all  I  have  seen  !*' 


— and  00  saying,  he  filled  a  flowing  glass,  and  drinking  I  fisher 


feet  black  ashamed  to  be  coming  hame  at  this  time  o'  day, 
wi'  nlcol  naething  in  the  boat,  hke  a  fole.*' 

**  Who  can  help  it  man,"  said  Weathersheet,  **  such  a 
morning  as  this  7"  It  is  easily  seen  that  you  are  no  re- 
gular-bred fisherman,  or  you  would  not  keep  grumbling 
at  a  summer  calm  or  a  cross-current.  But,  hilloa !  who 
comes  yonder  ?  By  the  beard  of  old  Neptune,  Murdoch, 
there  is  the  wench  that  you*re  singing  of  in  your  very 
sleep,  coming  down  on  the  sapds  towiurds  ns  Use  a  king- 
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T/uU  Mary  ReyDolds  7  na;  faith.  Eh,  man.  Will 
Watheraheet,  bat  ye're  a  poor  judge  o*  a  woman.  Ye*re 
a  deevelish  deal  better  judge  o^  cauld  fish  sooming  in  the 
sea  than  ye  are  o*  warm  bits  o*  bodies  like  the  women,  fiiir 
ib*  them.  Starboard  your  helm,-  Will*' 
-  **  Starboard  it  is ;  but  I  don*t  know  what  I*m  doing  for 
listening  to  you — you^re  uh/njs  singing,  or  rhyming,  or 
raving  about  something.*' 

**  Eh  but,  Will,  they're  warm  sonsie  creatures,  the  las- 
sies — ^pmr  things— «n*  a  great  comfort  to  a  man,  espe- 
cially when  ho*s  down  in  the  mouth,  an'  like  to  take  the 
drunts  at  the  warl*.  It  just  does  me  gude  to  think  about 
them  in  my  affliction,  and  as  for  singing  or  rhyming, 
man,  if  I  was  na  sae  iil-humour'd  this  morning  tor  my 
bad  luck,  I'd  sing  you  a  lilt  to  the  tune  o'  *  Ranting 
roaring  Willie.'    Here  goes  on  a  chance : — 

O  dinna  ye  like  tbc  lawlea,  they're  welcome  aye  to  me ; 
O  diana  ye  like  the  laasiee,  they  re  welcome  aye  to  me , 
They're  welcome  aye  to  ine,  itjoogh  ever  sae  dowie  aitd  sad, 
For  mony  a  ranting  day  the  lassie*  an*  I  hae  had  ! 
O  dinna  ye  like  tbelassies,  when  poortlth  tries  you  wUr, 
O  dinna  ye  think  a  sweet  lassie  would  drive  away  dogged  despair. 
When  she  mingles  a  snrile  wV  a  tear 
And  points  to  good  fortune  at  band, 
For  the  snlleo'  her  mouth,  an'  the  tear  o'  her  es, 
Jdy  heart  could  ne'^r  withstand— 


*«  Now  that's  no  sae  bad  aff  hand.  Hard  a-port.  Will— 

**Hard  a-port — ^Fend  off  there,  Murdoch,  and  give 
over  your  chanting.  It's  not  lucky  to  be  singing  in  this 
ugly,  calm  over  our  empty  boat." 

**  Od !"  exclaimed  Murdoch,  jumping  ashore.  ^  I'll  be 
whuppet  if  that's  not  Miss  Agatha  bend'  coming  down 
to  question  us,  when  we  have  na  a  john-dory  in  the  boat 
Will !  fiiith  you  must  speak  up  this  time." 

^Tm  no  orator,  Mr.  Murdoch,  particularly  when  the 
world's  tide  is  ebbing— so  just  give  it  to  the  lady  yourself, 
either  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

**Well,  lads,"  said  Agatha,  coming  forward,  *«what 
hiek  to-day  ?" 

**  Me^serable,  mem !  meeserabte !"  said  Murdoch. 

•"That  is  unfortunate." 

**  We  might  as  weel  fish  in  Mary  R^nolds's  potatoe 
tub  as  try  it  this  tide,  mem,"  continued  the  Scot  **  The 
swell  is  a'  flrae  the  satheii,  and  the  sea  is  as  white  as 
nml  gruel,  an'  ye'll  as  soon  Sring  up  the  glistening 
pearls  or  the  red  coral  as  ony  sort  o'  fish  off  wis  shore 
the  day." 

^  And  do  you  think  it  will  not  be  better  by  the  night's 
tide  7"  said  Agatha. 

«"  Will  Wathersheet  says  that  there's  the  swell  o'  a  blast 
aff  the  eastert;  an'  if  that  be  true  our  bit  cobble  will  no 
do  mooklegude  next  tide,  I'm  thinking." 

**  Is  that  the  ease,  William?"  said  she,  addressing  the 
sailor. 

^  It's  moral  certain,  ma'am,"  said  Weathersbeet,  proud 
of  being  spoken  to.  **  It's  sure  to  blow  firesh  and  cast  up 
a  sea  before  midnight;  and  yet  there  was  Mr.  Macara 
here  singing  about  the  lassies  as  we  came  in,  just  like  a 
mermaid  before  a  storm— and  that  promised  no  good  luck, 
as  I  told  him." 

«« Hoot,  mem,  never  heed  Will  Wathersheet,"  said 
Macara;  ** he  has  no  sense ;  an'  as  fiur  my  rhyming  an' 
singing,  &ith  it's  a'  the  oomlbrt  I  hae  whyies  when  the 
worl'  gims  against  me  ** 


his  few  books  and  papers,  which  were  his  chief  consola- 
tion. 

**  Agatha,  my  love,  is  it  you  7"  he  said,  as  he  admitted 
her ;  **  come  in  and  sit  beside  me.  In  truth  I  blame  my- 
self for  not  enquiring  for  you,  and  I  am  glad  you  have 
come  of  yourself  Sit  down,  my  child,  and  let  me  look 
at  you." 

**  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  so  well,  and  so  happy, 
father,"  said  il^tha,  **yet,  indeed,  I  think  my  disturb- 
ing you  will  be  nothing  the  worse  for  cither  ot  us,  for  I 
longed  to  see  you." 

**  Did  you,  my  dear  child  7  heaven  make  you  happy  ! 
How  like  you  are  to  your  heavenly  mother  this  moment, 
my  sweet  A^tha!  I  had  just  been  meditating  upon 
her  and  her  virtues,  and  that  future  world  where  sl;e  is 
now  dwelling  with  spirits  of  light  and  glory ;  and  where 
I  am  soon  to  follow  her.  And  yet,  the  meditation  was 
at  an  end,  and  thou  hast  relieved  my  solitude  again  like 
an  earthly  aiigel.  Grod  be  gracious  to  thee,  my  diild ;" — 
and  the  old  man  melted  into  tears  as  he  gaxed  upon 
her. 

**  Father,"  she  said,  shedding  tears  with  him :  **  I  am 
happy  to  find  you  so  calm  even  while  you  are  affected  so 
deeplv.  And  now,  tell  me  how  you  have  spent  your  day 
in  this  chamber.    Surely  you  are  too  solitary^" 

**  Solitude  is  good  and  becoming  in  my  circiunstances, 
Agatha,  for  I  have  had  my  time  of  pleasure  and  joy,  such 
as  the  world  has  to  give,  and  now  it  is  time  to  consider 
my  past  life.  I  have  rioted  with  the  rich  in  my  day,  and 
lauffhed  loud  with  the  wanton  and  the  high  fed,  and  glo- 
ried in  my  possessions  with  the  thoughtless  and  the  extra- 
vagant    I  was  in  my  time  one  of  the 

*  Gay,  licenrlous,  prond, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround,* 

— yes,  amidst  a  world  where  there  is  much  of  sadness 
and  suffering,  poverty  and  privation,  and  where  the  bit- 
ter tear  of  the  afflicted,  sheid  in  private  and  on  the  sleep- 
less pillow,  is  seen  only  by^Uim  who  turns  not  away 
from  misfortune  and  sorrow — and  where  the  groans  of 
those  who  have  no  helper  on  earth  enter  only  into  the 
ears  of  the  Almighty.  1  was  too  ignorant  of  human  su^ 
ferin^,  and  too  thoughtless,  to  be  {^od.  I  was  too  confi- 
dent m  wealth,  to  feel  a  sympathy  foimded  on  personal 
apprehension.  But  heaven  laughs  at  the  ignorance  of 
wretched  mortals,  whose  trust  is  in  the  spider's  web;  for, 
as  Job  saitb,  *  we  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing, 
because  our  days  upon  the  earth  are  a  shadow.*  " 

**  But  you  were  once  happy  with  us,  dear  father,  when 
we  were  in  Brussels,  and  when  we  had  no  wretched 
cares  for  subsistence,  and  my  mother  was  so  amiable,  and 
Eliza  was  so        alas !" 

^  Yea — true.  Like  the  same  Job,  *  when  the  Al- 
mighty was  yet  with  me,  when  my  children  were  about 
me,  my  root  was  spread  out  by  the  waters,  and  the  dew 
lay  ^  night  upon  my  branch,'— 6ut  well^may  I  say  now, 
*  I  was  imt  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest,  neither  was  I 
(^uiet,  yet  trouble  came,' — and  now  I  have  the  satisfius- 
tion  of  knowing  what  is  the  portion  of  my  cup,  and  I  am 
resigned  and  r«idy." 

**  Father,  do  not  talk  thus  mysteriously^— surely  some- 
thing may  yet  be  done  for  us,  to  restore  you  to  happi- 
ness?' 


great  ooncdrn  and  anxiety.    It  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  retrenchment  and  economy,  for  actiud  want  now 


Nothing  can  be  done,  Agatha,  until  my  fitte  is  fuL 


Agatha  returned  home  to  the  MarK  with  feelings  of  filled;  but  I  have  prayed  earnestly  to  heaven  for  strength 


tp  bear  all.    From  the  silence  and  solitude  of  this  cham- 
ber I  have  bent  my  knees  with  tears  to  the  Most  High, 


stared  them  in  the  face ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  buoyancy  of  imploring  him  to  fi>rgivc  me  the  sin  that  I  seem  im 
youth,  and  the  brightness  of  youthful  hope,  she  shrank  in      "   "'  ''    '        ..-...*. 

terror  at  the  prospect  She  saw  she  could  not  defer  for 
an  hour  longer  applying  to  her  fiither  to  dole  out  to  her 
firom  the  remains  of  his  little  store,  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  sup^y  of  provisions,  firom  the  nearest  market, 
niHhich  was  immediately  needed.  But  how  to  set  about 
that,  and  effect  it  without  again  rousing  the  old  man's 
feelingB,  to  an  extent  which  she  feared  to  contemplate, 
baffled  all  her  ingenuity. 

.  Her  meditations  on  the  most  delicate  mode  of  inform- 
ing her  fiither  of  her  necessities  were  mingled  with  sad 
apprehensions  of  the  future  as  she  sat  musing  at  the  win- 
dow ;  and  then  vague  thoughts  of  Lord  .^jnwood,  and 
scarcely  suppressea  wishes  for  another  opportunity  of 
meeting  him,  induced  her  to  look  involuntarily  towards 
the  castle,  but  in  vain,  for  a  sight  of  him  imtil  the  flay 
was  far  advanced.  She  was  surprised  to  find  that  her 
fiither  did  not  walk  out  as  usual  to-day,  nor  ind^  had 
she  met  him  at  all,  as  he  partook  of  his  slight  dinner  in 
his  own  chamber,  in  which,  however,  it  was  nothing  un- 
usual for  him  to  confine  himself  for  days  together.  At 
length,  taking  courage,  she  went  and  tapped  at  the  door, 
and  entering,  foimd  him,  as  usual,  sitting  occupied  with 


pelled  to  commit,  and  to  bear  the  fiightful  consequences 
like  a  man,  until  my  struggling  spirit  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
scaffold  of  the  criminal,  forced  from  its  frail  tenement, 
and  carried  to  a  future  and  an  unknown  world." 

**  Gracious  heav9ns,  fothcr !  what  talk  you  of  crimi- 
nals and  scaffolds !  Oh  I  what  horrible  delusion  is  this  7 
Think  of  yoar  virtuous  life,  and  yotir  good  name ; 
think  of  my  mother  who  is  in  heaven,  and  ^me  and  my 
poor  sister.  Think  of  the  God  above  us,  and  the  world 
throqgh  which  we  are  to  struggle ;  and  do  not  harbour 
the  thought  of  crime.  Oh,  &Uier,  your  poor  Agatha 
would  broak  her  heart  at  the  bare,  idea." 

'  **  Be  peaceful  and  resigned,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Wal- 
tham,  striving  to  affect  calmness.  **  The  time  at  least  is 
yet  somewhat  distant,  although  last  night  it  seemed 
near.  But  I  have  prayed,  and  have  obtained  some  assur- 
ance that  the  period  has  not  yet  arrived.  But  tell  me, 
Agatha,  did  not  I  see  you  outside  on  the  sands  to-day  7" 

**  Yes,  sir.  But  it  was  only  for  a  moment  I  went 
out  to  know  what  fish  had  been  caught,  for  I  was  so 
anxious " 

**And  why  so  anxious,  my  Icve  7  I  have  often  told 
you  that  uuaety  about  human  events  is  groes^fblly,  for  wa 


have  no  power  over  them.  The  -measure  of  good  and 
evil  is  meted  out  to  us,  and  in  respect  of  our  little  traffic 
in  the  |»roduee  of  the  sea,  were  you  not  already  awaie 
of  its  imoertainty  7" 

^  But,  sir,  our  provisions  are  all  consumed,  and  Mur- 
dooh  has  caught  nothing  these  two  days,  and  I  shall 
require  a  little  of  the  gohl  you  have  lefV  to  send  to  mar- 
ket immediately.  Tluit  is  the  cause  of  my  troubling 
you." 

**  Certainly,  my  love.    Agatha,  are  you  aware  that 

—  My  God !"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  brought  out  tk» 

purse  from  a  little  trunk,  **  there  is  but  one  piece  left. 

The  other  was  given  for  repairs  to  the  boat    my  child ! 

my  child ! 

*«  Oh,  I  see  it  all— I  see  it  all,"  continued  Mr.  WakhaiD, 
rising  and  pacing  the  room  in  much  agitaiitfu  ''Go, 
my  £irling!  go  and  buy  provisions,  lliere — ^it  is  the 
last  piece,  and  the  consummation  of  all  things  is  at 
hand !" 

^I  cannot  leave  you  in  this  spirit,  father^ — ^I  win 
not!" 

"  Goj  my  child,  and  do  not  try  either  to  tempt  or  |o 
resist  me.  What  saith  Job,  *•  Shall  we  receive  good  at 
tlie  hand  of  God  and  ahaU  we  not  also  receive  «vil?' 
No !  the  draught  that  heaven  affords  to  man  has  alwajf 
been,  and  alwjays  will  be,  a  mixed  draught ;  and  the  cap 
that  is  appointed  for  us  we  must  drink.  Away,  my, 
child.  What  a  flash  of  lightning  was  that !  The  ver; 
storm  that  is  gathering  in  &e  sky  is  a  further  evidence. — 
Away,  Agatl^^ — let  me  reflect,  let  me  prepare,  for  the 
hour  is  come !" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  feeling  with  which  Lord  Amwood  Had 
Agatha  on  the  level  sand  in  the  moonligfat,  as  mcntJoeed 
before,  and  beheld  her  vanish  from  his  cyes^  mm  sbe 
flitted  across  the  little  space  between  the  gate  of  his  plan- 
tation where  they  met,  and  the  Pikit's  Mark,  which  the 
entered,  was  of  a  kind  to  which  he  had  beoti  alto- 
gether unused  of  late  years.    Even  the  fow  wordi  abehti 

spoken  siml^  deeply  mto  his  heart ;  and  ths  oor ' 

opportimity  he  had  enjoyed  of  contemplatingthsdt 
nance,  and  reciprocating  glances  with 
which  he  had  dwelt  so  long  in  imagination  as  eat  de- 
lightful vision,  filled  him  with  sensauona  that  resci^ed 
intoxication.  A  reality  seemed  to  be  disciostid  to  faiB  m 
female  perfection,  and  a  felicity  made  aiqiareiit  in  feflH)e 
society,  which,  before,  ho  had  only  oontomplatted  b  kii 
dreams.  Even  now,  however,  there  mingled  soaev^ 
of  the  vinonary  and  fantastic  with  hi»  iinpiisi'MW 
Agatha-— the  Agatha  whom  he  loved— was  a  being  sT 
his  own  creation,  enchanted  by  the  stroar  magic  t( 
fancy  into  the  form  of  Miss  Waltham.  Stm  It  was  de- 
lighful  to  dwell  upon  the  pleanng  idea  that— «laBe  as  k 
had  thought  himself  in  the  world,  and  vague  or  dark  » 
were  his  int>8peot8 — there  might  be  one  betng*  wks 
seemed,  as  he  flattered  himself,  capable  of  reciptacslisf 
his  feeling  and  to  whom  his  future  fote  wmid  md  be 
uninterestmg. 

**  What  can  there  be  in  the  sound  of  woman^s  vaieer 
he  said  to  himsdf^  as  with  spirits  of  tmnsaal  hghtatrnke 
strode  along  the  moonlight  cliffs  towards  hooBo— ^*«Uek 
has  the  power  thus  to  relieve  men's  desponding  UMWii^hto 
melt  their  natures,  and  lighten  their  hearts  into  leaaenMs 
and  joy.    What  witchery  is  there  in  her  miHre  pwaranr ! 
what  music  in  her  soothmg  speech !  what  efaana  In  ber 
glance  of  interest  and  sentiment !  what  raftnrea  leu  her 
smile !— ^which  in  all  ages  has  been  oelebi^toi  £ot  its 
effects  upon  man  in  his  moments  of  the 
or  the  most  intolerable  oppression.^    And 
generalising  reflections  he  turned  as  ha  paced 
sometimes  glancing  towards  the  sea  on  has 
which  the  moon  shone  dimly  far  towards  the 
and  sometimes  throngh  the  vistas  of  the  trees  in 
grounds  on  the  lefl — to  a  more  intense  esnaidemfeiaB  ef 
the  fooe  and  form  of  her  fitmi  whom  he  had  jasi  parted; 
until  the  warmth  of  his  fancy,  as  he  looked  upaaads  and 
around,  led  him  to  think  with  the  poet,  that  tiae 
forms  and  features  of  nature  sympathised  in  hb 
tion. 

The  foelings  of  Agatha  Waltham  ware  w  deefdy  oi- 
gaged  upon  her  return  to  the  Mark,  as  tboea 
WMid,  and  thb  short  interview  with  a  yenth  on 
her  fimcy  had  so  much  dwelt  since  the  night 
was  brought  to  her  wounded  and  insensible,  was  a 
cation  to  her  cherished  foelings,  and  a  relief  to 
rits,as  precious  as  Amwood  could  have  wished 
warmest  moments  of  intoxication.    Her  fiither  hmd 
tired  to  bed,  and  sbe  moonted  to  her  little  fliwInT  in 
the  turret,  and  seating  herself  at  the  narrow 
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watched  the  young  mBJi*8  progreai  homeward  as  fiir  as 
•he  ooold  see  him  by  the  ancertam  light  of  the  moon, 
with  iaeUnga  of  pare  maidenly  interest,  yet  real  though 
nnmspeoted  pasaioD.  The  pleasing  fkncies  of  the  mo- 
neat  were  so  dbHdons,  that,  like  Arnwood  himself  ihe 
took  ■•  thou^t  either  of  the  diflferenoe  of  cireomstanoes 
in  hfii  that  parted  them,  or  of  the  worldly  foUy  of  the 
dream  ihe  was  indulging;  but  afler  watchin^j^  at  her 
window  until  ahe  ooold  no  longer  trace  the  receding  £brm 
ef  him,  whose  reepectthl  manner,  yet  ardent  looks,  were 
so  flattering  to  her  in  her  present  low  estate,  she  soon 
aAcr  retired  to  rest,  with  ber  heart  lighter  than  osual, 
and  bor  thoughts  bosy  with  the  loAy  and  boaotifiil  inuu 
ginings  ef /oath. 

Wlten  Arnwood  awoke  nest  morning,  he  thqught  the 
son  shone  more  chccrfiilly  in  at  the  chamber  window 
than  it  had  done  fi>r  months  past;  that  the  woods 


several  individuals  and  families  of  respectability  with 
whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  and  whom  he  had 
invited  to  visit  him,  and  partake  of  the  entertainment 
provided  to  celebrate  this  day. 

The  loss  of  his  money  was  to  Boltcm  a  heavy  enough 
blow,  but  the  mean  ambition  of  which  he  partook  with 
others  of  his  class,  received  a  still  more  painful  check,  by 
those  whose  acquaintance  he  was  desirous  of  making  de- 
dining  hia  invitation  in  the  decided  manner  which  their 
refusus  intimated.  Added  to  this,  the  insulting  contempt 
with  which  Arnwood  had  just  treated  his  attempted  ad- 
dress,  when  he  meant  to  have  tried  the  effect  of  an  apology 
for  his  i<urmer  conduct,  stung  him  to  the  quick,  and,  as 
he  dwelt  upon  them,  made  him  almost  furious  fircon  deep- 
ielt  mortification. 

**  Becky,**  he  said  to  his  sister,  as  she  came  whisking 
past  him  through  the  parlour,  in  which  he  was  walking 


waved  aroond  with  a  calmer  beau^,  and  that  he  himself  from  side  to  side  in  solitary  agitation,  his  feelings  also 


enjoyed  a  pnrer  sanse  of  delight  than  he  had  ever  ezpe- 
rieiMed  nnee  be  kfi  the  home  of  his  boyhood.  Even  the 
sea  rolled  placid  and  glorious  in  its  morning  beauty  in 
the  dtstanoe;  and  the  stalwart  and  antique  shape  of  the 
PUof  s  Mark  shot  op  between  his  view  and  the  harsh 
lines  ef  Hail  Hfll  with  a  piotorMqne  effect  which  he  had 
Defer  observed  beibre.  Undignified  as  it  was  compared 
with  the  stately  eastls  in  which  he  dwelt,  it  seemed  to 
hixB  at  that  moment  tocontain  the  pure  and  simple  spirit 
of  ail  earthly  leUcity. 

His  mind  was  now  roused  and  stimulated,  as  if  by 
some  .oagical  influence,  and  became  again  occupied 
with  ^lans  and  pf oapeeL  for  the  future ;  and  having  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  dine  with  hb  mother's  venerated 
friend,  Mr.^Stooe,  the  rector,  be  determined  at  once, 
with  a  spirit  and  deciaton  tor  which  he  could  not  then 
account,  to  consult  with  him  regarding  a  measure  which 
he  alreaidy  pnofKwed  im  media ti5y  undtertakinff.    He  did 
not  meet  Mr.   IVaithan  on  the  sliore,  as  he  wished, 
^though  he  had  looked  for  him  ail  the  morning ;  and 
iowarw  tim  aAarooon,  dressing  himself  with  a  care  now 
tmueim!  to  him,  he  set  off  on  horseback  towards  the 
ekssictd  retirement  of  the  clergyman,  which  Arnwood 
loved  and  respected  beeaose  it  was  as  ancient  and  gloomy 
•shisovn old  castle. 

Aa  he  proceeded  thither,  and  was  already  nearly  three 
nuJes  firora  Arnwood,  be  peroeivodon  the  road  before  him 
the  figure  of  Mr.^  Bolton  coming  towards  him,  also  on 
hofsmek-— this  being  the  first  time  he  had  seen  him 
aiaee  their  quarreL    There  was  something  of  embarrass- 
in  his  meeting  alone  on  the  road  with  a  man, 
and  himself  there  had  occurred  so  many 
of  reluetunt  intimacy,  proposed  connec- 
tion, sobseqnent  insult,  and  angry  midnight  strife ;  and 
Arnwood  wns  just  refleeting,  with  a  feehng  of  self-con* 
teoipl,  upon  the  escape  he  had  had  from  a  connection 
with  a>  man  whom  he  had  now  learnt  to  look  upon  with 
horror.    Tlie  object  of  his  meditations,  however,  drew 
■ear,  and  eyed  him,  as  Arnwood  supposed,  as  if  he 
nioant  to  speak.    He  was  correct,  for  when  they  mot, 
the  squire  turned  his  horse's  head,  and,  raising  ms  hat, 
stood  still  in  apparent  embarrassment.    All  .^mawood's 
•fistocratic  pride  and  moral  indignation  moimted  into 
hts  eyes  as  he  observed  this,  and  instead  of  evincing  any 
JarlinaHon  to  retam  in  the  most  distant  manner  B<2ton*s 
■alii|e,  or  to  listen  to  what  he  meant  to  say,  he  merely 
gaaed  at  him  with  a  look  of  contemptuous  astonishment, 
aaBonnfting  to  something  more  than  the  out  direct  of 
fcihinii,  and  passed  on. 
^  Amwood  would  have  thought  no  more  about  this  in- 
cideiit,  merely  considering  it  one  of  the  evidences  of  the 
ndieal  degradation  of  mind,  and  heartless  fi>rwardness  of 
hod  men,  had  he  not  met  on  the  road,  as  he  proceeded, 
■svaral  gentleman  on  horseback,  some  of  whom  he  had 
ftcaerty  seen  at  Bolton's,  as  also  carnages  and  other  ve- 
hides  eooteining  company,  evidently  proceeding  to  New 
y«P»   This  caiMcd  hua  to  reflect  upon  sevenJ  past  oc 
^■noees  which  it  ^ve  him  little  pleasure  to  reoidl,  and 
di»  opoa  several  circumstances  in  which  he  could  not 
Mp  fecfing  that  his  own  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
ratsnatis^'  friends  of  the  Pilot's  Mark,  was  at  present  too 
^^^blo  Id  it  affected  by  this  worthless  man. 

^^fhm  Mr.  Bolton  arrived  at  home  afior  passing  Lord 
'AnnPDod  on  the  road,  be  fijund  letters  fitMn  Londbn  and 
■Bvcial  notes,  which  had  been  reoeifed  by  the  servante  in 
hia  ahesae^  the  perusal  of  which  seemiMl  to  give  him 
*9ioas  sonoem,  and  to  change  the  feelings  with  which 
hb  expeeted  to  have  celebrated  this  his  birUi-day  into  the 
wtxietjr  of  disappointment  and  apprehension.  A  letter 
finm  hb  law  anient  in  London,  giving  him  private  inferm- 
stioo  o^aoonsiderable  pecuniary  lo«,  scarcely  wounded 
his  feeUags  so  deeply  as  the  coat^its  of  the  notes,  which 
kroai^  rsfusab,  ia  the  shi^ie  of  cold  apologies,  from 


regarding  Mr.  Waltham  of  the  Mark  mixing  with  and 
rendering  his  reflections  almost  intolerable, — **'  Becky, 
whither  art  thou  hurrying  ?  How  is  it  that  you  are  so 
constantly  busy  that  you  are  never  to  be  spoken  to  ?" 


**  You  know  what  1  have  to  do  this  morning,  Robert," 
she  said ;  **  how  can  I  have  time  to  talk  when  there  is  the 
whole  house  to  look  afler  7  And  such  a  dinner  as  must 
be  on  the  table  by  six — and  here  it  is  nearly  four  o'clock 
already!" 
**  Curse  the  dinner !  Haven't  you  servante  ?" 
**  But  there  are  twenty  things  that  I  must  be  attending 
to  myself  and  when  such  people  are  coming  as  yoa  have 
asked,  one  must  take  some  pains  to  entertain  them ;  or 
we  shan't  have  a  decent  acquaintence  except  that  ever- 
lasting Hulson,  and  that  eternal  Johnston.  You  know 
you  went  and  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  handsome  lord 
of  the  old  castle  below,  at  the  very  time  when  I  thought 
It  was  very  bad  of  you,  brother,  and  very  un- 


fertonate,  and- 

**  Are  yotf  going  to  reproach  me  too  7" 

**No,  ttobert,  but  one  can  never  get  speech  of  you  for 
those  men  who  are  always  with  you.  I  have  not  even 
time  to  reproach  you,  if  I  were  willing.  But  now,  as 
there  are  ladies  coming,  I  wish  to  be  particular,  and  one 
so  seldom  sees  a  female  face  in  the  country  that        " 

**  Dont  harass  yourself  about  the  ladies,  Becky,"  said 
Bolton  with  a  bitter  expression,  "  they  are  not  coming." 

*'Not  cominflr!  Robert,  not  coming,  do  you  say,  after 
all  7"  exclaimed  Miss  Bolton,  letting  fiul  her  bunch  of  keys 
and  her  cookery  book  withastoniuied  disappointment. 

^  There,  convince  yourself^"  said  he,  thnuting  the  open 
apologies  into  her  hand,  and  pacing  the  room  rapidly. 

**  The  only  people  whom  I  cared  about,"  said  the  sister, 
**  and  to  send  apologies  on  the  very  day — what  can  this 
mean,  Robert  7" 

••I'U  teU  vou  what  it  is,  Becky,"  said  the  squire, 
standing  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  with  his  back 
against  the  wall,  ms  hands  as  fiir  down  into  his  lower 
pockete  08  he  could  thrust  them,  and  his  feet  protruding 
on  the  floor  considerably  in  advance  of  his  body,  **it  is 
rather  a  hard  thing  for  me  to  say,  on  my  own  birth-day 
(and  I  am  now  six  and  thirty,)  but  I  have  a  strong  no- 
tion that  I  am  a  confounded  viUain,  and,  what  is  worse, 
that  peo{rfe  begin  to  find  it  out" 

**Good  Heavens,  Robert,  what  language  is  this  7" 

**  It  is  time  fer  me  to  say  something  of  the  kind  my- 
self when  jny  gueste  begin  to  call  me  so  in  great  can- 
dour and  good  humour  at  my  own  table." 

**Who  dares  to  talk  so  m  this  hnusr  7"  said  Miss 
Becky ;  **  and  I  toiling  myself  morning  and  night  to  see 
after  the  cooking  fer  them — and  the  wine  that  they  drink 
would  drown  a  nation." 

**  Mr.  Hulson  told  me  so  only  last  night,"  said  the 
squire ;  **  good  natiiredly  including  himseu  and  Johnston 
— calling  us  all  respecteble  rogues,  and  plainly  insinuat- 
ing that  ne  thought  himself  the  best  of  the  three.  But 
what  was  much  harder  to  bear,  after  I  had  made  up  my 
mind,  principally  on  your  account,  to  apologise  to  Lord 
Arnwood,  and  try  to  bring  him  round  again,  he  stared 
in  my  face  this  afternoon  as  I  addressed  him  on  the  road, 
and  passed  on  as  contemptuously,  as  I  should  do  to  any 
one  asking  me  for  an  ahns." 

''Heavens!  and  is  there,  no  hope  then? — ^And  Sir 
James  is  not  coming,  nor  Lady  Ro^lo— nor  any  of  the 
Lenlies — nor- " 

At  this  moment  the  housekeeper  entered  in  a  bustle, 
with  a  strin|^  of  enquiries  relating  to  the  dinner,  and  in- 
temqited  this  Interesting  conversation. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  and  the  gathering  storm 
broke  ferth,  although  it  was  but  little  b^ond  the  middle 


of  summer,  such  a  darkness  enveloped  the  sky,  as,  to- 
gether with  ite  yellow  hue  overhead,  and  ite  shilUng  con- 
traste  round  the  horixon,  gave  it  something  unusually 
awful.  At  least  so  thought  Mr.  Waltham,  who  sat  con- 
templating the  scene  fitmi  his  high  window,  in  one  of 
the  turrete  of  the  Mark ;  and  every  roll  of  the  thunder, 
echoing  away  among  the  hills,  and  every  flash  of  .light- 
ning across  ms  eyes,  as  it  clove  the  dull  welkin,  increued 
the  agiUtion  of  his  thoughts,  and  strung  up  bis  nerves 
into  horrid  resolution.  So  deeply  impressed  was  his 
mind  with  the  one  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
destin}r,  that  he  thought  the  yinj  heavens  conspired  to 
urge  him  on  to  it ;  and  as  the  sea  began  to  roar  tearfully 
in  the  distance,  under  the  dark  clouds,  in  obedience  to 
the  sweeping  guste.of  wind  that  whitened  the  tops  of  ite 
great  rolling  masses — and  as  the  lightning  broke  clear 
behind  the  black  form  of  Amwood  castle,  the  towers  of 
which  shot  up  gloomily  through  the  drUting  rain — he 
imagined  that  the  very  war  of  the  elemente  was  meant 
to  point  out  to  him  the  «;ri8is  when,  as  he  said,  all  was  to 
be  fulfilled. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  late  at  night,  when  the  storm 
had  subsided,  and  <m]y  occasional  flashes  of  lightning 
glimmered  in  the  gloom,  and  the  thunder  growled  faintly 
at  a  distance  over  the  sea,  that  Mr.  Waltham  sallied  forth 
to  seek  the  accomplishment  of  his  fiite.  Although  he 
considered  that  his  pover^  was  now  conclusive  evidence, 
the  last  piece  of  grold  havmg  been  changed,  and  the  yety 
sea  refusing  to  tiimish  from  ite  Womb  any  ferther  sub- 
sistence until  he  should  work  out  the  de<vees  of  heaven 
— yet  he  said  to  himself^  af,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  he  pro- 
ceeded along  the  pathway  towards  New  Hall — 

**  I  will  have  a  /oiren,  as  I  have  had  hitherto,  that  I 
may  know  of  a  surety  whether  it  is  really  this  ver^  night 
that  I  am  to  do  the  deed.  Bolton,  m^  enemy,  is  now, 
like  Belshazxar  of  Babylon,  feasting  m  his  house  and 
drinking  wine  out  of  golden  gobleto ;  perhapa  calling 
upon  the  gods  to  witness  his  voluptuousness,  and  swear- 
ing in  the  fece  of  heaven,  by  the  great  goldea  idol  whom 
the  world  has  set  up  and  wordiips,  that  he  will  never  be 
moved,  but  that  his  root  shall  strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
and  his  branches  shoot  ferth  like  Lebanon.  And  if  his 
hour  be  really  arrived,  and  I  be  appointed  to  come  upon 
him  to-night  in  the  midst  of  his  glory,  to  execute  ven- 
geance upon  him  as  Darius  the  Mode  executed  the  pro- 
phesied purpose  of  Jehovah  upon  the  Babylonish  king — 
thus  will  I  know  itr— this  shall  |be  the  token— he  sLdl 
come  out  and  stand  before  me !  Yea,  if  his  hour  be 
come,  he  wiU  come  out  to  meet  me,  even  though  the  storm 
should  unroof  the  churches,  and  although  bis  teble  diould 
be  thronged  with  gueste  who  wait  upon  his  presence,  he 
wUl  leave  bis  Ikhuc,  his  warm  rooms  and  bis  riotous 
friends,  and  encounter  the  heaviest  blast  that  ever  blew 
out  of  heaven,  to  obey  the  unseen  bidding  of  the  shadowy 
ministers  of  fete." 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Bolton  sat  drinking  vrith  his 
guests,  and  the  noise  of  the  storm  raging  without  was 
drowned  in  the  coarse  laughter  and  hmd  talking  within, 
as  the  wine  circulated  and  sparkled,  and  Bacchanalian 
excitement  reined  in  the  mansion.  But  he,  at  whose 
lidding  had  arisen  the  scene  of  revelry,  was  wasting  his 
treasures,  as  it  often  happens,  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
gueste,  and  his  own  misery.  At  least,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efibrts,  he  was  abstracted,  restless,  and  unhappy ;  swal- 
lowed bumper  after  bumper  in  vain,  endeavouring  to 
drown  mortification,  and  striving,  by  the  excitement  of 
drinkingf  to  banish  thought  and  enjoy  the  company  of 
such  fiiends  as  had  condescended  to  oome,  and  to  eat 
and  drink  what  he  had  provided. 

There  was  no  adjourning  to  the  drawing  room,  for 
there  was  no  lady  present  but  his  sister,  and  an  obtruded 
cup  of  coffee,  therefore,  was  the  only  interruption  of  the 
delMUch.  But  as  the  night  advanced  the  squire's  unac- 
counteUe  restlessness  became  every  moment  more  intole* 
rable  to  himself;  a  strange  impulse  was  upon  him,  as  had 
been  the  case  fer  several  nighte  past,  to  se^k  the  op^i  air; 
and  from  at  first  rising  up  and  changing  his  place,  and 
complaining  of  the  heat  of  the  room  and  mixing  among 
his  guests,  he  at  length  took  advantage  of  the  confiision 
of  an  argument,  and  the  groofang  ofue  more  zealous  or 
the  more  inebriated,  to  sl^)  out  of  the  rpom ;  and  descend- 
ing  the  stairs  and  seizing  his  hat  in  the  hiU,  he  rushed 
out  into  the  night 

He  stood  fer  a  moment  inhaling  the  firesh  breeze  as  he 
leaned  against  a  pillar  in  the  portico.  The  night  was 
stormy,  and  yet  it  was  now  dry  overhead ;  for  the  rainy 
clouds  had  passed  off  to  the  westward,  and  the  half-moon, 
looking  out  at  intervals  through  the  dim  and  drifting  va- 
pours, showed  the  white  foam  of  the  distant  sea  curling 
up  to  the  hurricane  winds — and  ite  roar  came  over  B(£ 
ton's  guilty  ear  like  the  apalling  but  sublime  menaces  of 
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tho  Eternal  Spiril  of  the  universe.  Even  the  thunder  tliat 
rolled  at  intervals,  and  the  lightning'  that  exhibited  the 
dark  form  of  the  Pilot's  Mark  below,  and  began  to  flicker 
in  quick  summer  flashes  towards  the  horizon,  seemed  to 
smite  him  to  the  heart;  and, as  he  walked  unconsciously 
down  the  avenue,  he  looked  round  with  a  vague  dread, 
and  thought  in  every  bush  he  saw  the  vengeful  figure  and 
pale  countenance  of  the  accusing  spirit  of  the  Pilot's 
Mark,  who  still  haunted  his  path,  and  whose  way  he  yet 
unaccountably  felt  himself  impelled  to  cross. 

He  had  proceeded  down  the  avenue  until  he  came  to  a 
little  pass,  separating  his  own  grounds  from  those  of 
Amwood,  and  was  about  to  turn  an  angle,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  earth,  when  looking  up  he  saw  an  imaccustomed 
object  Was  it  any  living  .thmg  ?  for  it  moved  not  Was 
it  a  man?  He  tras  afi^id  to  draw  near  yet  ashamed  to 
return ;  and  he  resolved  to  pass  it  He  pave  a  hasty 
glance,  not  without  terror,  over  his  shoulder  at  the  ob- 
ject, as  he  passed  without  seeming  to  notice  it ;  and  the 
pale  countenance  of  Mr.  Waltha9:,the  features  convulsed, 
as  it  seemed  by  agitation,  stared  liJke  a  basilisk  upon  him. 

BoltoD  was  un^e  to  move  or  to  speak,  and  shook  with 
terror  as  he  stood  watching  the  object,  which  he  could 
hardly  think  reaL  Waltham  slowly  dropt  his  cloak  from 
his  shoulders  on  the  Sjass,  and  taking  two  strides  for- 
ward  stood  directly  before  him. 

**  Who  are  you  V*  said  Bolton,  his  voice  quivering  with 
a  superstitious  dread. 

**  Thou  knewst  me  once,  when  I  was  thy  Tictim,**  said 
Mr.  Waltham  in  low  deep  accents,  his  figure  elevated  by 
the  excitement  of  his  feelings.  **  I  will  make  thee  know 
mo  now ;  fer  I  am  here  as  thy  evil  angel  to  tell  thee  that 
thy  hour  is  come.** 

**  God  have  mercy  on  me,  then  !**  said  BoHon,  as  if  un 
certain  whether  he  spoke  to  a  human  being  or  to  an  evil 
spirit,  **  for  I  am  a  sinful  man.** 

<«  Ha!  then  thou  tremblest  at  length,**  said  Waltham, 
smiling  ghastly  in  the  moon-light ;  **  and  fearest  to  meet 
the  natural  recompense  df  guUt,  and  quailest  under  the 
heavy  stroke  of  deserved  fate— miserable  coward  !** 

••  I  have  wronged  you,  sir — I  know  I  have  wronged 
you — ^but  do  not  menace  me  thus.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  but  why  do  you  haunt  me  thus  in  darkness  and 
solitude  ?  why  am  I  to  meet  you  in  the  dead  -of  the  night, 
and  even  now,  when  this  fearful  storm  rocks  tower  and 
tree,  and  scares  into  their  holes  every  living  thing — why 
do  you,  an,  old  man  stalk  abroad,  and  seem  to  start  up 
out  of  the  very  earth  befero  me,  crossing  my  path  like  a 
spirit  r* 

/  **  True— thou  son  of  Mammon — true  !**  said  Waltham. 
**Like  Lear,  I  wander  ferth  ^i  such  a  ni^ht  as  this, 
baring  my  bald  head  to  the  raging  tempest,  for  indeed  I  am 
*  a  poor,  mfirro,  weak,  and  despised  old  man  ;*  but  who 
rendered  me  houseless  ?  who  drove  me  forth  to  abide  the 
stormy  blast,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  contumely  of  a 
world  that  ever  shuns  and  contemns  beseeching,  hollow, 
eyed  necessity  7  Was  it  not  thou  7  thou  representative 
of  throatcuttmg  avarice;  thou  worthless  personification 
of  modem  wealth-worship ;  thou  cowardly  hanger  on 
upon  bad  men*s  praise ;  that  has  bartered  thy  soul  for  a 
little  of  the  world's  gold,  and  ruined  me !  Ha !  thou  feel- 
est  now !  but,  wretdi,  it  is  only  for  thyself.  Yet  why,*' 
he  continued,  in  solemn  scorn,  after  a  pause— ^  what  in- 
duced  thee  to  leave  thy  voluptuous  mansion  and  thy  wine 
to  wander  forth  to  meet  me  here  under  the  dnpping 
branches  ?  Did  J  seek  thee  7  Did  I  invite  thee  forth, 
where  no  eye  sees  us  but  the  All-seeing  Spirit  that 
searcheth  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men  f  Why,  I  say, 
desertedst  thou  the  house  of  riot  at  midnight  ?*| 

**  I  know  not — I  cannot  answer  you — 1  am  distracted." 

**  Ha,  ha  !**  and  he  laughed  wildly  in  the  fece  of  the 
trembling  vrretch,  who  now  supported  himself  against  a 
tree.  **  1  know — /  know.  Fear  walketh  in  wkness 
like  the  pestilence ;  and  horror  seeketh  to  hide  itself  in 
the  thick  darkness  of  midnieht ;  and  conscience  strives 
to  drown  the  haunting  cry  that  rings  iff  her  ears  in  the 
roar  of  the  bacchanal,  or  even  in  the  rage  of  the  storm — 
but  in  vain.  Heaven  has  planted  in  thy  guilty  bosom  a 
presentiment  of  thine  own  fate.** 

•^Mr.  Waltham,**  said  Bolton,  collecting  himself, 
**  what  seek  you  at  this  strange  hour  7  and  yet,  here  I 
am.  I  do  not  shun  yoo — I  cannot  shun  you  if  I  would. 
Even  yet  I  am  ready  to—" 

•«  Villain !  where  is  my  daughter  r* 

**I  know  not;  on  my  soul  i  know  not" 

**  What  have  you  done  with  her  ?  Where  did  you  leave 
her  when  your  guilty  passion  was  glutted  7  To  whom 
did  you  turn  her  over  7  On  what  dung-hill  did  you  leave 
my  Eliza  to  perish?  Oh  God  !  Oh  God !" 

**  By  heavens,  sir !  this  wrong  at  least  I  have  not  done 


**  What  I  What  say  you  7  Say  that  again.** 
**  Your  daughter  b  innocent  for  me." 
•*  Did  you  not  then  seduce  my  child  7  Is  she  not  guilty? 
Shall  i  believe  you  7  or  do  you  sport  with  a  broken-hearted 
man?  Swear!" 

**  By  the  eternal  heaven,  that  gazes  on  us  both  this 
dreadtiil  moment,  I  injured  her  not" 

^  God  is  merciful  to  me  still !  God  be  praised !  I  shall 
now  meet  my  fate  with  composure.** 

•*  What  fate,  sir  ?  I  have  heard  you  speak  thus  before. 
How  do  you  receive  this  supernatural  intelligence  7 
What  power  dropped  you  down  at  my  very  side,  when  I 
believed  that  you  dwelt  in  an  island  abroad,  or  were 
drowned  in  the  sea?  What  agency  hath  traced  me 
throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  discovered  to 
you  my  residence  in  thb  sequestered  spot  ?** 

"The  same  power,"  said  Waltham,  "that  shapes  out 
the  fiite  of  the  whole  world's  feverish  millions;  the  same 
ageaicy  that  hath  woven  the  web  of  your  destiny  on  earth, 
which  is  now  spun  to  its  last  thread ;  for  brief,  afler  all, 
is  the  space  wherein  guilt  b  permitted  to  flourbh ;  and 
your  hour— -your  fated  hour  is  come !"  And  the  crazed 
speaker,  though  himself  trembling  at  what  he  was  about 
to  do,  seized  Bolton  by  the  throat. 

•*  How  mean  you?"  cried  Bolton,  struffgling  with  terror. 
"  What  b  that  gleaming  in  your  hand  r* 
"  Sees*t  thou  not  ?  Hah  !** 
"  A  naked  dagger !" 

"And  the  instrument  of  thy  fete.  Come ! — 
"  It  is  easy  done ;  a  stab  and  a  groan,  and  then — life  b 
but  a  brittle  thing.    I  would  not  torture  you,  as  you  have 
not  defiled  my  daughter." 

"  God  in  heaven,  how  your  eyes  glare!  I  am  a  guilty 
man,  but  yon! — Have  I  bved  to  see  you  turn  a  michiigbt 
assassin — a  murderer !" 
•*  Assassin— hah,  wretch !" 

"  I  am  an  unarmed  man,  let  go  my  throat  Have 
mercy,  and  to-morrow — to-morow  I  will        " 

**  1  o-morrow  thou  wilt  repent  of  to-night*s  repentance. 
Do  not  mock  my  arm,  it  b  the  appointment  of  heaven." 

"  To-morrow  I  will  g^ve  ^ou  back  all  I  have,  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  I  wUl,  sir !  I  will— ihough  I  should 
beg  through  the  world.  Believe  me,  I  am  wretched  in 
the  possession  of  thb  wealth ;  and  though  I  know  the 
misery,  the  wide  spread  contumely  that  poverty  brings— 
to-morrow  I  will  — ^" 

"  To-morrow  thou  shalt  never  see !    Suppose  I  were  so 
weak  as  to  consent  to  delay  thy  doom— some  bolt  would 
shoot  from  heaven  to  destroy  thee.    I  teU  thee  thy  hour 
b  come.    There  now !  stand  up,  tremble  not  at  thy  just 
punbhment,  but  say  one  prayer  for  mercy— for  before 
this  short  gleam  of  moonlight  throws  us  again  into  ob- 
scurity, thy  soul  shall  be  on  its  way  to  its  final  account" 
**  Will  you  not  allow  me  eiUier  time  to  make  restitution, 
or  space  to  repent?    Are  you  mad?    Nay,  then,  stand 
off.    There  b  my  bosom.    Strike  !    Do  not  stand  idly 
brandishing  your  weapon.   Strike!  1  say— I  deserve  it; 
strike,  and  be  a  murderer !" 
"  Nay,  stand  not  so ;  good  heavens !" 
"  Are  you  afraid  then  7  your  lips  quiver !  you  look  at 
me  more  in  pity  than  in  wrath.    Unhappy  old  man !" 

"M^  arm  refuses  its  oflico— I  am  sick — the  gleam  of 
moonlight  has  passed  away !  and  1  cannot — I  cannot — ^*' 
and  Waltham,  staggering  backwards,  dropped  the  dagger, 
and  fell  at  full  leng&  upon  the  grass. 

Bolton  involuntarily  lifted  the  dagger,  and  as  he  stood 
over  hb  prostrate  accuser,  whose  agitated  excitement  had 
been  more  than  nature  could  bear,  a  fiendish  thought 
crossed  hb  mind — for  the  man  he  feared  was  now  in  hb 
power,  and  a  shghi  thrust  of  the  dagger  he  held  would 
silenoe  hb  threats  for  ever.  "  Grod  forbid !  Grod  forbid  !*' 
he  exclaimed  aloud  as  he  thrust  the  dagger  into  the  earth, 
and  proceeded  to  raise  hb  enemy  to  a  sitting  posture. 
As  the  moon  again  shone  forth  he  perceived  the  deadly 
paleness  of  the  old  man's  features,  down  which  large 
drops  of  cold  perspiration  rained.  Bolton  stooped  down 
and  chafed  hb  cold  temples  with  water  gathered  fix>m 
the  flT&Mt  <^<1  assisted  him  to  hb  feet 

"Then,  you  are  still  alive— and  I  have  not  fulfilled 
my  fete  7"  he  said  with  a  stony  gaie  at  Bolton. 

"  No,  sir,  you  are  not  yet  a  murderer — but  here — ^" 
and  he  lifted  the  dagger  and  put  it  a^in  into  hb  hand. 

Mr.  Waltham  looked  sad  and  duHippointed  as  they 
stood  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  You  are  a  curse  to  me ;  as  I  have  been  to  you,  old 
man,"  muttered  Bolton  bitterly ;  then  taming  round,  he 
walked  away,  hardly  in  a  state  of  consciousness,  to  hb 
own  mansioiL 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

In  the  meanwhile  Lord  Amwood  met  at  the  taUe  of 
Mr.  Stone  the  rector,  where  he  dined,  several  genUeroeo, 
in  conversation  with  whom  and  hb  excelled  host  he 
spent  the  night  agreeably  to  hb  own  notions  of  ratknal 
enjoyment  1'here  was  present  an  old  retired  officer,  a 
Colonel  Joyce,  with  whom  Amwood  entered  into  diat 
upon  military  matters  and  the  prospects  of  young  mea 
in  the  army.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  hb  miad 
teemed  with  plans  and  projects  for  the  future  whicfa  had 
for  some  time  occupied  him;  and  to  which  he  was 
now  strongly  stimulated  by  involuntarily  recurring^  to 
the  image  of  one  at  present  in  depression  like  hjimwl^ 
and  lingering  over  her  youthful  days  in  the  POot's 
Mark. 

Neither  the  quiet  conversation  of  the  company,  how- 
ever,  nor  their  cheerfbl  yet  temperate  enjoymeiit  of  the 
wine,  prevented  them  mm  observing  the  progress  of  the 
storm,  and  eontempbting  its  grandeur,  as  they  sat  over- 
looking a  romantic  park,  under  the  thick  copses  of  wbich, 
where  it  joined  the  remains  of  an  andent  forest,  they  ob- 
served the  cattle  ooweriii£  fearfully  as  they  snufied  xtm 
the  rising  gale.  Hie  sublimity  of  the  mght  ealied  £onk 
the  piety  of  the  dergymen,  and  the  serious  aequieseeDce 
of  the  other  gentlemen;  and  discussions  on  the  infotft 
ing  phenomena  of  **  vapours,  and  «clouds,  and  storma," 
illustrated  by  many  an  anecdote  of  sudden  destmeboa, 
and  many  a  comparisoii  drawn  fixmi  foreign  hadM,  with 
the  knowledge  or  which  travelling  had  fhrBiahed  several 
of  Mr.  Stone*s  guests,  whiled  away  the  efoniBg  much  to 
the  gratification  of  all  present 

When  the  the  hour  of  departure  came^  the  storm  ^wss 
still  80  loud,  that  their  reverend  host  pressed  every  one  to 
stay  for  the  night,  particularly  Amwood,  who  bad 
away  hb  servant  early  by  another  road,  with  a 
to  the  market  town :  ana  as  hb  home  lay  abote 
miles  oiflf^  thb  invitation  was  backed  br  Colon^  JoTO* 
who  meant  to  take  longer  advantage  of  the  good  clergy. 
man*s  hospital!^.    But  Amwood  wonld  by  no  m»mm 
consent  to  reinam,and  the  more  he  was  pressed,  the  men 
determined  he  became;  for  an  unacootmtabls  aimiAf 
came  over  him  to  be  near  the  inmates  of  the  Pilot's  Mark 
as  early  as  possible ;  and  a  kind  of  presentJDieBt  faaualed 
him,  that,  as  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  Wahbara  in  the  mtn- 
in^,  nor,  in  consequence,  was  able  to  do  what  AgcBa 
enjoined,  something  might  have  occurred  between  hin 
and  Mr.  Bolton.    But  agreeable  society  within,  and  lbs 
raging  of  the  storm  without,  induced  him  to  reooain  at  Us 
kind  host's  table  considerably  later  than  he  intended,  and 
it  was  past  midnifht  before  be  set  out  to  ride  home  a  £s. 
tance  of  seven  mues. 

The  moon  waded  dimly  through  the  thk^E  tfaaader 
clouds  as  he  rode  homewards,  along  a  road  wbicb  was 
but  little  firequented ;  while  the  wind  blew  so  fiercely  tbst 
he  was  sometimes  scarcely  able  to  keep  fab  seat  opon 
the  saddle.  He  did  not  meet,  nor  did  he  expect  to  set 
any  one  at  thb  hour,  but  when  he  had  proceeded  em- 
siderably  onwards,  as  the  road  turned  off  to  his  leA  1b 
was  somewhat  startled  to  observe  four  men  walking  Is. 
^ther  in  a  field.  Afler  he  had  passed  tbem,  cnrioatf 
mduced  him  to  turn  round  once  or  twice  to  wateb  f ' 
movements,  and  he  observed  them  to  leap  the  bodge^  \ 
crosnng  the  road,  they  darted  down  a  by-path 
the  meadows. 

Amwood  could  make  nothing  of  this,  altbo^^  (be 
appearance  of  so  many  men  on  so  lonely  a  rosd  after 
midnight  struck  him  as  somewhat  suspioioas;  butv^mfc- 
ing  no  more  of  the  matter,  he  again  put  spore  lo  Us 
horse,and  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot    He  had  got  witbia  two 
miles  of  the  castle,  when,  just  as  be  emei^ped  ften  a 
plantation  through  which  the  road  passed,  a  fla^  of  bfbU 
ning,  unusually  vivid,  darted  through  the  trees  beside 
him.    The  horse  started  back  with  flight,  unseating  ill 
rider  with  the  sudden  notion,  and  the  animal  attempting 
to  recover  himself;  plunged  and  fell,  bursting  his  saddle 
girth,  and  braising  Amwood*s  leg  in  the  feU. 

Recovering  himself  quickly,  ai^  hb  hmse  again  co  its 
legs,  he  found  that  it  was  in  vain  to  remount,  for,  besicica 
the  saddle  girth  being  useless,  the  animal  had  received  a 
sprain,  or  other  injury,  so  that  it  walked  haltingly ;  and 
he  had  therefore  no  oAher  alternative  but  to  proceed  tba 
remainder  of  the  road  on  foot — and,  what  was  worse,  to 
lead  hb  unlucky  companion  by  the  bridle  the  whole 
to  the  castle.  This  mode  of  journeying  he,  aAer  a 
trial,  found  exceedingly  fatiguing  and  disagreeable ; 
as  he  drew  near  to  a  small  pubnc  house  on  hb  right,  be 
began  to  wish  heartily  that  it  were  possible  to  get  bis 
horse  stabled  somewhere  for  the  night 

Without  at  all  expecting  such  a  fortunate  < 
Ition  at  thb  hour  in  the  morning,  he  looked 
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wardg  the  houBe  as  he  paeeed,  and  to  his  joy  perceived 
that,  ahhoug^  the  door  was  shott  &  %bt  was  gloaming 
through  a  hole  in  the  shutter  of  one  of  the  side  windows; 
ind,  going  up  to  the  door,  he  without  hesitation  knocked 
fer  admittance. 

lie  heard  a  whispering  of  voices  within,  as  if  the 
people  'were  consulting  whether  to  answer,  and,  at 
isngth,  a  female  voice  enquired  who  the  person  was  that 
expected  admittance  at  tlui  hoar. 

Aniwood,  without  giving  his  name,  brieflj  told  what 
had  happened  to  him,  ana  begged  accommodation  for 
his  horse  for  the  night.  After  some  further  whispering 
the  bolts  were  at  length  withdrawn,  and  a  middle-aged 
ootrse  looking  female,  with  black  heavy  eyebrows,  like  a 
man-— a  aoiled  cap  half  off  her  uncombed  head,  and  her 
cotton  gown  and  other  parts  of  her  dress  hung  upon  her 
so  as  to  give  her  the  masculine  yet  drabbish  appearance 
of  a  woman  whom  the  Irish  would  call  a  sfref{--put  out 
her  head  by  the  l»lfopened  door,  and  thrusting  the  dirty 
Bwahn^  candle,  which  she  held  aside  from  the  wind,  into 
Amwood^  fikce,  serutinised  his  features  with  her  large 
hiack  eje&f  without  speaking. 

**'  Your  honour  don*t  want  a  lodging  here,  I  wot,**  said 
the  woman  at  length,  with  more  suavity  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  her  appearance. 

Lord  Amwood  confirmed  her  surmise,  and  again  said 
he  oo/y  wanted  his  horse  taken  care  of^  and  leave  to  rest 
a  Jew  moments  after  his  fUl,  before  continuing  his  jour- 
ney homewards. 

"Your  honour  is  bruised,  I  warrant  me— ye  look 
whitt^l*^  said  the  woman. 

**  Nothing  of  consequence,  good  woman,**  said  Am- 
wood; **  and  if  I  rested  a  moment,  and  you  would  let  me 
have  a  Uttte  Vvrandy  and  water,  I  should  be  aoon  well.** 

**  It*s  post  one  in  the  neming;  but  to  be  sure  there  is 
some  stranger-fi>Ik  in  the  back  room,  and  they  *n  not  go, 
plague  o*  them.'  I  warrant  me  I  mon  let  your  honour  in 


a  ba;  but  the  horse  mon  just  go  in  beside  the  donkey,  if  that  straggled  in  the  dell. 


it  euB  get  through  the  door-way,  for  Thomas  u  long  a-bed, 
an'Sammjrwonna  stir  the  stable  the  night,  I  know.  Here, 


Sammy,  a  downed  looking,  bush-headed  fellow  with  a 
jmowmg  loer  nuzed  up  with  his  clownish  simplicity, 
who  bad  been  watching  behind  the  door,  here  came  for. 
ward,  and  taking  the  £idle  of  Amwood*s  horse  by  the 
directions  of  his  sluttish  mistress,  proceeded  to  pull  the 
animal  by  the  head  towards  the  rear  of  the  house.  But 
the  hoy  did  this  so  reluctantly,  and  cast  towards  Am- 
wood each  a  look  under  his  brows,  that  the  latter,  taking 
the  hint,  tibrew  him  a  piece  of  money,  which  the  youth 
pocketed  with  a  grin  of  satisfaction ;  and  soon,  as  Am- 
wood ioDewed  him,  he  saw  the  horse  tolerably  well 
iKKised  6r  the  night. 

**  Now,  your  honour,**  said  Sammy,  as  he  opened  a 
back-door  into  the  house ;  **  just  get  in  a  bit,  anH  please 
ye,  and  I  afaail  rub  him  down  and  manage  him  just  all 
the  auBe  as  your  honour  stood  by;  and  if  your  lordship's 
lionoiir  wants  ony  thing  drinkable,  just  be  as  quick  as 

poaaihleat  this  hour,  because  you  mon  know ** 

**  Mart  know  what  V*  said  Amwood,  sharply,  surprised 
to  Sod  huneelf  known  by  the  young  down. 

**  Aw  nothing,  your  lordship,  but  don*t  speak  so  loud, 
fiir  tJisre's  strange  men  within,  an*  they  might  be  quar- 
THwaam^  yon  know ;  an'  so  Mrs.  Crow  will  give  you  a 
iiSr  o*  hnindy  or  sich  like,  but  don*t  go  in  further  than 
**  added  the  lad,  whispering,  **  and  your  lordship 
L  iwt  leave  the  horse  to  me,  an*  ye  can  send  for  him 
9^  moming;  an*  take  my  advice,  don*t  stay  long 


ance,  and  when  the  door  was  opened,  observed  several 
common-looking  men ;  although  from  the  glimpse  he  ob- 
tained  he  thought  one  or  two  of  them  had  an  appearance 
of  biack-Ieg,  or  ruffian  gentility. 

"  Who  fie  devil  is  tlmt  7"  he  heard  one  of  them  say  to 
the  woman,  thrusting  out  his  head  to  look ;  and  aflcr  she 
had  shut  the  door,  the  whole  seemed  to  examine  her  as 
to  who  it  was  that  had  just  arrived. 

Soon  after,  Sammy  came  slipping  in,  and  seeming 
surprised  to  see  Amwood  still  in  the  house,  he  made  an 
errand  into  tlie  room  where  the  men  were,  and  having 
continued  a  short  time  talking  in  a  half  whisper,  returned 
and  said  something  to  the  woman.  Amwood  plainly 
perceived  by  their  looks  that  the  woman  and  boy  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him,  and  yet  did  not  know  how  to  urge  it 
wim  decency,  while  they  allowed  the  men  inside  still  to 
remain;  and  it  immediately  struck  him  that  these  might 
be  the  same  persons  who  had  attracted  his  notice  on  the 
road — that  they  had  some  strange  or  guilty  design — and 
that  although  desirous  of  movmg,  they  were  afraid  of 
attracting  his  observation,  as  they  passed  through  the 
kitchen  where  he  sat.  As  soon  as  he  had  formed  this 
conclusion,  although  he  still  found  himself  stiff  from  the 
&D,  he  started  up,  and  paying  the  woman  both  in  money 
and  thanks  for  her  civility,  left  the  house. 

A  conviction,  however,  that  there  was  some  mystery 
in  this  afiair,  induced  him  to  watch  for  a  few  minutes ; 
when  he  saw  four  men  issue  out  by  the  back  door  and 
descend  into  a  sort  of  hollow  which  lay  at  its  rear.  He 
stepped  through  an  open  gate  into  the  meadow,  and  while 
watching  the  retreating  fi^^ures  began  to  consider  whether 
it  would  be  worth  hb  while  to  fbUow,  when  he  perceived 
the  boy  Sammy  come  cautiously  out  from  the  same  door. 
After  proceeding  to  the  fVont  aaif  to  ascertain  whether 
Amwood  was  yet  gone,  the  lad  returned  to  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  dartmg  down  towards  the  hollow  in  the 
track  of  the  men,  was  soon  out  of  sight  among  the  trees 


^        this,  the  youth  shut  the  door,  as  he  again  went 
i0  atteod  to  the  horse,  and  Amwood  stepped  forward 
imto  the  place  where  he  saw  the  light,  which  was  the 


The  woman  rose,  as  he  entered,  flrom  her  seat  in  the 
earner,  and  handing  him  the  great  chair,  apdo- 
plocing  him  there;  but  intimated  that  some 
n  a  loomey  had  established  themselves  in  the  inner 
m  ttat  she  had  no  where  else  to  put  him  where  he 
ipncmJd  hs  inove  comfortable.    But  she  hoped  it  was  no 
it  was  so  late,  and  asked  what  his  honour 
jrfease  to  drink  after  his  fiill,  oftering  various  mix- 
as  flbe  said,  to  revive  him. 
AiBwood  accepted  a  little  spirits  and  water,  and  not- 
the  caution  of  Sammy,  he  sat  sipping  the 
at  his  leisure,  from  an  increasing  curiosity  to 
ooeaning  of  what  seemed  to  be  going  on,  and 
aaoertain  who  uiey  could  be  who  kept  the  house  open, 
this  anaeasonahle  hour^ — ^fbr  so  fiu*  fi'om  there  being 
y  appearance  of  quarreling,  the  voices  he  beard  within 

si^iDressed  ahnost  to  a  whisper. 
0e  wattad  until  the  persons  within  caBod  for  attend- 


Amwood  now  determined  to  follow  out  this  night  ad- 
venture, but  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  brushwood 
where  he  had  seen  the  boy  enter,  he  lost  all  trace  of  his 
track,  and  having  little  li^t  to  guide  him,  wandered  on 
in  uncertainty  among  the  bushes.  He  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  however,  that  he  determined 
to  persevere;  for  he  knew  that  the  little  stream  near 
which  he  found  himself^  was  the  same  that,  afier  passing 
through  some  precipitous  hollows  considerably  in  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Bolton*s  house,  lost  itself  in  the  sea  beyond 
Hail  Hill  and  the  Mark,  and  that  the  strangers*  designs 
pointed  in  all  probability  to  that  quarter. 

He  walked  on  a  considerable  way  by  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  sometimes  imagining  that  he  heard  voices  before 
him ;  until,  obstructed  by  some  rook  and  bushes,  he 
ascended  the  height  which  shut  in  the  glen — and  again 
descending,  perceived  on  a  sudden  in  an  open  spot  by 
the  edge  dTthe  stream,  five  persons  talking  together,  and 
all  apparently  employed  upon  some  mutual  unider taking. 
Amwood,  drawing  cautiously  near,  placed  himself  te- 
hind  a  tree,  and,  though  perroctly  unarmed,  resolved  to 
obtain  some  clue  to  their  purpose. 

**  How  do  your  flints  give  out,  lads  ?**  said  a  tall  man 
to  the  others,  who  seem^  to  be  trying  some  short  pistols, 
**  for  if  it  be  as  this  son  of  an  imp  says,  we  may  have  to 
depend  more  upon  the  barkers  than  I  should  like  this 
morning.** 

**  Mine  will  do  handsomely,**  said  a  slim  figure,  in  a 
frock  coat,  and  sealskin  cap,  putting  himself  in  a  position, 
and  snapping  his  pistol ;  but  to  Amwood  he  seemed  more 
like  a  broken  down  dandy,  or  cockney  shopman,  than  a 
man  bent  upon  a  robbery  or  other  atrocity,  which  he 
began  to  suspect  was  the  purpose  of  this  midnight  cabal. 

**  I  think  we  had  better  consider  well  before  we  go 
farther  in  the  business,**  said  a  third,  **  if  it  be  tme  what 
this  bumpkin  lad  says ;  I  never  likes  to  set  the  bull-dogs 
agait,  even  though  we  may  have  got  hold  of  the  stuff — 
they  makes  too  much  noise,  does  them  there ;  and  l*ve 
known  a  good  chap  obliged  to  trust  pure  monev  in  a 
ditch,  f^om  the  tell-tale  popping  o*  them  lead-crackers.** 

^  Are  you  sure  it  was  this  very  night  that  the  squire 
had  company,  you  devirs  baby  7**  said  the  tall  man,  ad- 
dressing Sammy,  who  was  by  this  time  busy  sharpening 
some  instrament  upon  a  stone  near  the  brook.  **  If  you 
don*t  give  up  the  very  kemel  o*  the  troth,  I  will  pull 
every  long  tooth  out  o*  that  grinning  mouth  o*  thine. 
Dost  hear,  scaramouch  ?** 

**  I  seed  them  a  goin^  with  my  eyes,  and  I  seed  some 
o*  them  a.coming  too,didn*t  I,  sir  7  and  Dame  Crow  said 
that  was  mortal  odd,  for  there  was  such  a  storm  and 
thunder  and ** 

**  Then  there  might  but  few  remain,  after  all,**  said 
another  of  the  men,  **  and  we  can*t  be  arguing  «boat  it 


now,  when  we*ve  come  so  far ;  besides,  they'll  have  gone 
to  bed  every  soul  as  drunk  as  owls,  for  the  squire  is  a 
rare  fellow  for  stirring  up  the  saw-dust,  and  sucking  the 
long  cork.  I  heard  his  fiune  all  the  way  at  Clerkenwell.** 

"  Ay,**  said  the  former  man,  gleefully,  **  he*s  got  the 
buller*s  trot ;  I  know  that,  Jabers !  there*s  lots  o*  prime 
stuff  going  i*  the  Hall — ^it'll  be  hard  but  we  get  a  drop 
o*t.*' 

**  So  we  shall,  if  we  behave  like  men,**  rejoined  the  tall 
fellow,  **  but  ^ou,  Sampiy,  cant  you  tell  who  is  likely  to 
be  met  with  m  this  Bolton's  house,  for  I  should  wbh  to 
know  what  sort  of  coves  we  are  like  to  encounter  in 
the  dark,  before  we  commit  ourselves  inside.** 

**  Are  you  afraid  then,  master  7**  said  the  y'outb,  with 
a  mocking  leer  shooting  under  his  square  brows. 

**  Afraid,  you  whelp !  If  thou  darest  to  .mention  that 
word  to  me  again,  1*11  make  thy  ugly  jaws  rattle  like  a 
dice  box.  Answer  my  question  tms  instant,  gallows- 
bird!**  ^ 

**  There's  none  that  I  knows  of  residing  with  the 
squire,**  said  Sammy,  sulkily,  **  none  but  two;  an*  one 
on  um  is  a  tidy  little  jontleman  wi'  a  nose  like  a  straw- 
beriT,  an*  t*other  is  a  hard-faced  man  in  black,  what 
used  to  be  the  tutor  to  the  young  lord  o*  the  black  castle 
down  by  the  sea.    Hell  be  the  worst,  I'm  thinking." 

**  If  that  is  all,  we  sha'nt  have  much  difficulty,'*  said 
the  other,  **  besides,  as  Robin  says,  they*n  have  been  all 
drunk  before  they  went  to  sleep." 

**  Aw,  ay,  if  they've  gone  to  bed  yet,"  said  Sammy, 
**  but  mav-be  not,  or  may-be  they're  playing  cards,  or 
summat.*' 

^*May  be,  thou  art  a  cross-grained  cur,"  said  the 
second  man  who  spoke,  **  we  were  fools  to  come  here 
by  thy  report ;  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  this  would  end  in 
a  hanging  business  by  thy  unlucky  means." 

"  I  wonna  wonder  myself,"  said  the  youth,  grinning 
with  apparent  satisfaction  at  the  thought 

**  Thou'rt  truly  a  son  of  Satan,"  said  the  tall  man ; 
**  but  hark*ee,  sirrah,  you  have  not  told  us  who  that  man* 
was  in  Dame  Crow's  kitchen.    That  was  rather  odd." 

**  How  should  I  know  7'*  said  Sammy,  doggedly. 

**  Now,  by  the  loop  of  a  halter,  Sammy,  if  I  find  you 
shying  iu  the  least  matter,"  rejoined  the  leader,  **I*11 
have  you  tucked  up  by  the  ears,  and  swung  before  Dame 
Crowds  alehouse,  like  a  hanging  sign,  ere  daylight  this 
morning.** 

**  I'se  thinking,*'  said  Sammy,  **  it  was  no  other  but 
the  ^oung  lord  Siat  lives  in  Amwood  Castle,  and  keeps 
pokmg  imout  the  seashore  by  himself,  like  a  hermit 
But  you  need'na  mind  he — ^nobody  thinks  o*  um  in  this 
part,  he's  so  poor." 

^  I  don*t  altogether  like  that  neither,"  again  said  the 
tall  man,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  this  covey ; 
"  but  all  I  can  say  is,  if  there's  powder  to  be  burnt,  or 
an  odd  cut  to  be  given  for  our  own  defence,  we  musn't 
hang  back,  and  caution  must  be  used  particularly  in  the 
drawing  off;  but  at  any  rate  there*s  no  time  t6  be  lost, 
boys,  for  it  will  soon  be  day-break,  and  we  may  have 
some  delay  as  well  as  some  play  for  our  money,  before 
we  clear  the  squire's  grounds-— so  quick,  and  let's  tradge." 

**  I  don't  much  like  this  business,*'  said  a  man  who 
seemed  older  than  the  others,  and  sat  on  the  cut  stump 
of  a  tree,  as  if  mminating  within  himself^  while  the  rest 
were  talking.  **  It 's  bad  enough  to  bore  one*s  way  into 
a  gentleman*s  house  when  good  people  are  asleep,  and 
the  boot^  is  somewhat  dear  even  at  the  best — but  to  talk 
of  bummg  powder,  and  shooting  and  stabbing  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  if  the  gentlefolks  turn  restive  and 
resist  us,  which  is  very  likely — I  don*t  like  that  For 
myself,  I'd  much  rather  watch  outside." 

**  111  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Brunton,"  said  the  tall  man, 
stepping  up  to  the  last  speaker,  **  111  have  none  of  your 
dismalising  to  spoil  my  brave  fellows,  when  we  are  just 
a-going  to  charge.  If  you  are  hen-hearted  you  might 
have  the  sense  to  keep  it  to  yourself,  for  I  am  determined 
we  shall  not  have  all  this  tramp  for  nothing,  if  there 
should  be  a  broken  skull  or  two— -or  if  even  some  worth- 
less devil,  like  yourself^  should  be  despatched  to  the 
shades.  I  told  you  before  that  it 's  no  use  for  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  to  the  manly  trade  of  fair  robbery,  and 
gone  to  war  with  the  world,  as  the  lawyers  say,  vt  et 
armif,  to  stick  at  trifles  in  the  course  of  their  calung.  I 
tell  you,  we  must  all  live  by  our  profession  (as  long  as 
we  can),  and  take  care  of  ourselves  like  other  folks.  isn*t 
that  philosophy,  Robin  7**  turning  to  the  next  man. 

^  And  gooo  sense  too,"  said  a  gentlemanly  looking 
ruffian,  in  a  drab  great  coat  "  I  donH  see  why  we 
shouldn't  have  a  pluck  at  this  rascally  world  by  straight 
forward  tangible  robbery,  as  well  as  greater  people  who 

fo  a  little  more  round  about ;  and  if  any  body  g^ets  a 
nock  on  the  head  in  the  scuffle,  merely  as  a  hmt  to 
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keep  their  tongues  within  their  teeth,  why  that  can*t  be 
helped  when  Belf-preservation  is  in  the  case— it*fl  only 
the  innocent  sufferinff  for  the  guilty,  and  that  has  been 
the  way  of  the  world  ever  since  Adam  delved,  and  Eve 
span.** 

M  But  this  Bolton  has  a  lot  of  men  servants  no  doubt,** 
said  the  man  who  sat  on  the  stump ;  **  and  if  they  get 
roused,  together  with  the  gentlemen,  they*ll  show  fight, 
and  lives  will  be  lost,  that*8  certain.** 

**  Pish  !**  replied  the  leader,  **  these  rascals  are  too  high 
fed  and  comfortable  to  look  any  sort  of  trouble  or  danger 
straight  in  the  &oe.  If  there  was  half  a  dozen  c^tliem  in 
a  comer,  tbey*d  squeexe  the  very  life  out  of  each  other 
with  sheer  fright  and  cowardice.    No,  no.** 

^  Now,  what*s  the  use  of  all  this  squeamishness?**  said 
the  fellow  with  the  great-coat;  coming  forward^  and 
showing  his  face  blackened — **  why  this  piece  of  work 
about  easing  the  squire  of  a  share  of  his  cash,  which  he 
robbed  others  of  himself,  as  I  can  tell  you  ?** 

**  Is  that  the  case  7**  said  Brunton,  looking  up  from 
where  he  sat 

**  It  is,  in  faith ;  didn*t  Tom  Horsloy,  that  scamping 
attorney ^8  clerk,  tell  me  of  his  tricks,  and  how  he  ch^ted 
a  gentleman  in  Holland  by  means  of  the  law,  and  brought 
his  victim  to  beggary,  besides  a  hundred  other  jobs  a 
hundred  times  worse  than  ours.** 

**  Nay,  then ;  let  me  see — *'  said  the  man  called  Brun. 
ton,  jumping  up  from  the  stump  and  buttoning  his  coat ; 
**  there  are  rour  of  us ;  besides  that  young  Sammy,  who 
is  after  aU  worth  half  a  dozen  men  m  a  play  like  this,  if 
it  were  only  for  his  sheer  wickedness.  It  is  not  the  dan- 
ger that  1  care  for  in  the  least,  provided  there  is  no  throat 
cutting,  so,  boys,  are  you  ready —  ?*' 

**  Give  yourself  a  touch  of  the  ebony,  Brunton,**  said 
the  leader;  **it  will  at  least  help  us  to  frighten  the 
servant  wenches;  and  there  *s  Sammy  has  got  his  fiice 
like  Othello  already — ha,  ha! — if  the  devil  himself  were 
only  half  as  ugly  as  that  imp,  he  wouldn*t  be  such  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  world,  I  ffuess.'* 

**  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  he  of  the  great-coat — ^  let*8 
tramp ;  we  H  have  a  glorious  adventure  of  it,  if  you  stand 
firm  and  go  regularly  to  the  sack,  for,  trust  me,  the  place 
is  worth  a  siege,  and  if  there  *8  a  drop  o*  good  liquor  falls 
in  our  way  we  '11  not  put  it  into  our  eye,  I  warrant.** 

**  Come  then,  hojs  !**  said  the  leader ;  **  and,  Sammy, 
you  ^b  forward.  You  know  your  post,  you  hangman's 
provider,  and  you  know  your  recompense  either  way : 
ch!'*  he  added  catching  the  boy  suspiciously  by  the 
neck ;  **  a  good  handful  of  hard  blunt,  and  a  kick  for 
love — or  hark'ec  !  if  thou  playest  us  false — FU  murder 
thee  with  my  own  hands,  if  I  should  rise  from  the  gal- 
lows foot  to  do  it,  an*  the  crows  shall  pick  the  eyes  out 
of  thy  ugly  head." 

**  Only  let  me  go,**  said  the  boy  grinning,  hb  white 
eyes  showing  vividly  through  his  blackened  face  by  the 
sudden  gleam  of  the  moon — ^  By  jabers,  I  haven't  had 
a  bit  of  a  night  job  since  we  robb^  old  mother  Shude's 
house,  on  ]£adwcll  Common.  So,  captain,  never  fear 
me,  I  likes  Uie  work — ^by  jabers,  I  likes  the  work !"  he 
repeated,  rubbing  his  hands,  ^  so  here  I  go."** 

^  Thou  art  a  precious  babe,  certainly,**  said  the  leader, 
as  he  watched  Sammy  spring  forward  up  the  side  of  the 
hollow.  **  Come,  boys,  we  *U  be  in  sight  of  the  house  in 
five  minutes.** 

On  this,  the  whole  party  set  forward  towards  the  brow 
of  the  hollow,  their  faces  blackened  and  some  carrying 
pistols — while  Arnwood  still  remained  in  his  conceal- 
mcnt,  uncertain  how  to  act  in  circumstances  so  difficult, 
and  so  momentous. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  anxiety  of  the  young  lord,  it  may  be  supposed, 
was  not  caused  by  any  deep  sympathy  with  the  intended 
victim.  On  the  contniry  he  acted,  or  wished  to  act,  en- 
tirely upon  public  considerations,  and  from  a  wish  to 
prevent,  if  it  lay  in  his  power,  so  audacious  a  burglary 
from  taking  place  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Yet,  what  could  he  do  7— for  there  was  now  only  one 
man-servant  at  Arnwood,  and  if  he  lost  time  in  walking 
there  to  arouse  him,  it  would  be  too  late  to  go  to  the  Pi- 
lot*8  Mark,  where  much  more  efficient  assistance  could 
be  obtained  than  at  his  own  castle.  This  consideration, 
together  with  an  anxious  wish  to  know  what  might  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Waltham  or  his  daughter  in  his  absence, 
determined  him  %  push  forward  into  his  own  grounds  on 
the  side  near  to  Mr.  Bolton's  house,  and,  crossing  the 
park,  to  proceed  direct  to  the  Pilot's  Mark ;  to  which  it 
was  not  improbable  that  some  of  tlie  servants  from  New 
Hall  might  fly  to  give  the  alarm. 

The  storm  was  now  entirely  over,  and  he  was  already 


at  the  boundaries  of  his  own  demesne,  and  within  a  fbw 
hundred  yards  of  the  Mark,  when,  on  crossinj^  a  comer 
of  the  sward  he  imagined  that  he  heard  a  voice  among 
the  trees  close  beside  bim.  He  stopped  a  moment,  lest 
any  of  the  reckless  tribe  he  had  been  watching  might 
have  come  so  far  down,  when  he  heard  some  one  from 
behind  the  bushes  say, — 

**  Hush — sh — I'll  swear  it  was  a  foot,  did  ye  no 
hear?'* 

**  No,  not  I,**  said  another  voice  gruffly,  **  it*s  nothing 
but  the  rain  shaken  off  the  leaves  by  the  storm,  that's 
wet  me  to  the  skin.    Give  me  another  bit  of  cheese.** 

•*  Man,  yee*re  a  hungry  crature.  Will  Wathersheet !" 
said  the  Scotch  voice  of  Murdoch  Macara,  "  ye've  eaten 
a*  my  cheese  an'  bread  too,  an'  no  left  me  a  bite.  Deevil 
a  thing  ye're  gude  for  this  twa  days*  but  eating.  Ye 
havena  even  lugs  i'  your  head  like  'itlier  folk,  an*  can 
hear  nothing.  I  tell  you  I  heard  a  foot  as  sure  as  ever  I 
heard  Mary  Reynolds's  squeaking  wean,  greeting  at  my 
lug  in  the  night  time  so  that  I  couldna  get  a  wink  o' 
sleep  for*t,  the  brat    Whisht,  Will,  wi'  your  crunching." 

Arnwood  was  glad  to  hear  the  Scotch  accents  of  the 
very  man  he  wished  to  see,  and  stepped  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bashes. 

''There,  do  you  hear  feet  noo,  ye  timber-bead?**  said 
Murdoch  to  his  companion  as  Arnwood  approached: 
**dinna  be  frightened,  man :  Lord,  will  ye  never  be  done 
wi'  that  cheese,  standing  there  choking!** 

•*  Who's  there  ?"  said  Arnwood  aloud. 

**  It's  me,  sir,**  replied  Murdoch,  briskly  coming  forth, 
wipinghis  lips,  "fbrbye  mucklo  Will  Watlicrshcet  ye 
see.    There  he  stands  wi*  his  mouth  fii*.  ** 

•*  What  are  you  doing  here,  Macara  ?**  said  Arnwood. 

**Weel  it*s  no  possibft,"  exclaimed  the  Scotchman, 
taking  off  his  hat,  "  that  it's  your  lordship,  walking  the 
faulds  at  this  time  o*  the  morning  when  the  vera  birds 
are  sleeping  on  the  wet  branches.  This  is  a  strange 
night" 

**  So  it  seems,  Murdocli,  and  what  brings  you  here 
so  late?*' 

**  Me,  my  lord  ?  Faith  I  dinna  ken.  It*s  just  as  daft 
like  fbr   me  an*  Will  Wathersheet  to  be  playing  the 

fhaist  through  the  park,  as  it  is  fbr  your  lordship.  Od, 
believe,  the  people's  bewitched  in  this  whole  place,  for 
besides  we're  a*  up  at  the  Mark  as  if  it  were  twal  in  the 
day,  I  swear  I  saw  black  heads  and  heard  voices  and* 
noises  also  about  the  squire's  mansion  aboon.  I  would 
think  little  about  that,  fbr  I  ken  there's  naetliing  but 
feasting  an'  drinking  going  on  at  the  Iia'  night  an*  mom, 
but  the  noise  was  outside,  and  a*  was  dark  within  ;  an* 
noo  here's  your  lordship  jouking  among  the  bushes  at 
three  in  the  morning.  I  believe  the  deevil  himsePs 
abroad  thb  night*' 

"  But  you  have  not  told  me  what  keeps  you  up,  and 
brings  you  here,  Murdoch.  Is  any  thing  wrong  at  the 
Mark  ?*^ 

**  Your  lordship  *11  hae  seen  my  maister,  noe  doubt," 
said  Murdoch,  *•  od,  I'm  glad  I've  met  you.** 

«  No,  I  have  not     What  of  him  ?" 

•*  An'  have  ye  really  no  seen  Mr.  Waltham,  my  lord?" 
said  Murdoch  aghast. 

**  Indeed  I  have  not ;  but  what  is  the  matter,  is  he  not 
at  home?** 

**  He  gaed  out,  my  lord,  about  the  dead  o*  the  night 
when  the  storm  was  near  the  worst,  an*  has.  never  been 
heard  o*  since.  Oh !  Miss  Agatha  will  be  in  such  dis- 
tress, for  we  surely  hoped  that  he  might  be  with  your 
lordship,  an*  I  darena  gang  back  to  the  Mark  wiuiout 
him** 

**  Heavens!  and  have  you  sought  all  round  for  him  ?'* 
said  Arnwood,  alarmed. 

''Up  an*  down,  my  lord,  back  an'  fore,  along  the  cliffs 
an*  up  to  your  ain  castle,  an*  back  by  New  Ha*  aboon, 
till  we're  wet  into  the  skin  wi'  the  rain  off  the  trees,  an' 
till  the  hunger  came  on  Will  Wathersheet  in  the  hame- 
coming,  an*  there  has  he  been  ahint  the  bushes  thrap- 
pling  at  the  bread  an*  cheese  like  a  corbie — the  beast ! — 
I  wonder  he  could  eat  a  bite  when  our  puir  maister  is  lost 
an*  gane.'* 

"  A  pokers  on  your  Scotch  tongue,"  said  the  sailor, 
coming  forward,  "to  abuse  me  fore  an*  nft  when  I*ve 
done  my  best  We  may  just  a^  well  eat  when  we  have 
it,  and  go  home  to  our  hammocks,  fbr  Mr.  Waltham's 
slipped  his  cable  for  good,  that*s  my  notion.  1  beg  your 
lordship*s  pardon." 

As  they  talked,  they  were  making  towards  the  Mark, 
Arnwood  giving  up  au  thought  of  the  robbers  until  he 
should  learn  something  about  the  fiite  of  Mr.  Waltham. 
As  they  oame  near,  they  perceived  approaching,  the 
figures  of  two  females  wrapped  in  cloaks,  who  proved  to 
be  Agatha  Waltham  and  Mary  Reynolds.    Indeed  the 


whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  Mark  were  in  such  a  state  of 
alarm  on  account  of  the  old  gentleman,  that  rest  had  been 
out  of  the  question  the  entire  night. 

Arnwood  stepped  forward  to  meet  the  young  lady,  and 
endeavoured  as  weir  as  he  could,  to  console  her,  lament- 
ing much  that  he  should  have  been  absent  at  a  time  when 
so  strange  an  event  was  taking  place ;  and  having  learnt 
every  thing  the  agitated  girl  could  tell,  he  ventured  to 
offer  some  words  of  encouragement,  and,  at  his  sugges- 
tion, the  whole  party  went  torward  again  on  the  search, 
towards  New  Halt 

The  morning  was  now  beginning  to  break,  and  they 
had  gone  some  length  by  the  common  path,  when  pass- 
ing beside  a  rustic  seat  he  saw  Mr.  Waltham  extended 
upon  it,  his  pale  features  partially  seen  from  under  the 
folds  of  his  large  doak,  and  a  naked  dagger  gleanuogon 
the  grass  below. 

Agatha  shrieked  at  the  sight,  and  clung  to  AraWood, 
fearing  to  draw  near,  or  to  remove  the  cloak,  lest  she 
should  be  shocked  by  a  confirmation  of  her  worst  fears. 
Arnwood,  however,  begging  her  to  be  calm,  proceeded  to 
examine  her  father,  and  found  him  warm,  though  hag- 
gard and  wan,  and  in  a  sound  sleep.  His  daughter, 
rabing  the  old  man*s  head,  and  putting  her  cheek  to  his, 
he  afler  a  short  space,  sighed  deeply,  and  opened  his  eyes, 
then  fixing  them  fbr  a  moment  upon  her,  asked  faintly 
where  he  was. 

Agatha  explained  his  situation  as  briefly  as  her  a^i- 
tateu  feelings  furnished  her  with  words,  when  he  said^ 
gazing  wild^  on  her, — 

"  Yes,  I  know  you — ^you  are  my  Agatha— your  voice 
is  just  like  your  mother*s.  Alas  !  angels  guard  you,  my 
love,  I  was  dreaming  of  you.    Who  is  that  beside  you  V* 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  sir  ?**  said  Arnwood. 

"  Lord  Amwood  !  yes — I  was  dreaming  of  you  too. 
Heavens !  and  you  and  Agatha  hanging  over  me  on  this 
lonely  spot  Oh !  my  dear  happy  chilc&en— too  good  lor 
this  worthless  world — if  1  could  only  hope  that  was  to  be 
your  fate  when  mine  was  fulfilled,  I  should  die  happy." 

"  What  fate,  sir  ?*'  said  Arnwood. 

"  I  dare  not  tell  my  dream  to  two  young  hearts  like 
yours — it  might  mislead  you ;  but  you  were  together^ 
together  and  liappy.    (Jod  bless  you  both  !" 

When  they  had  helped  the  old  man  upon  his  feet,  he 
looked  placidly  round  and  upwards  to  the  brcakin|r 
morning,  and  said,  "  What  thankfulness  do  I  not  owo 
to  heaven,  which  has  delayed  my  fate  a  little  longer,  an<l 
forgives  my  mistaking  times  and  seasons ;  and  bectows 
on  me,  before  I  die,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  m  jr 
eldest  daughter  is  not  the  victim  of  seduction.  Give  mo 
up  that  dagger.** 

"  (leavens !  my  father — ^what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Peace,  my  child,  and  lead  me  homewards.  Heaven'* 
ordinances  will  be  fulfilled.  I  lost  my  daughter,  who 
cost  me  twenty  years'  cares ;  I  lost  my  money,  which  f 
thought  so  secure,  even  to  the  last  farthing ;  but  I  never 
lost  this  dagger,  which  cost  me  nothing — no,  I  cannot 
lose  it  It  sticks  to  me,  and  ever  gleams  in  my  sight 
It  follows  me  in  my  adversity,  and  will  follow  me — until 
I  have  put  it  to  its  use.    Come.** 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  company  at  New  Hall  had  separated,  or  retired  f  d 
bed  earlier  than  was  intended  or  expected,  chiefly  on  ac« 
count  of  the  strange  and  protracted  absence  of  the  squire 
in  the  midst  of  their  mirth,  and  his  evident  inability,  on 
hb  retom,  to  enter  into  their  spirit  or  enjoy  their  comptt« 
ny.  And  when,  at  length,  he  himself  got  to  bed,  although 
he  had  swallowed  a  considerable  quantitv  of  wine,  he  was 
too  much  dbtracted  and  agitated  to  fall  readily  aslnep. 
He  lay  in  feverish  restlessness,  forming  twenty  plans  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Waltham,  without  fully  restoring  his  money, 
or  getting  rid  of  him,  all  of  which  were  objecti<wiable» 
and  coupled  with  a  thousand  fears :  when,  beginning  to 
(all  into  a  disturbed  slumber,  the  pale  features  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  wronged  still  seemed  to  haunt  his  drcanm, 
and  strange  noises  sounded  in  his  ears.    He  even  ima^ 
gined  he  heard  unusual  soimds  at  a  distance  in  the  si- 
rent  house,  and  the  noise  of  withdrawing  bolts ;  and  then 
he  dozed,  and  thought  himself  in  a  prison,  vdtk  Mr.  Wal- 
tham  fbr  his  jailer.    Anon,  he  imagined  himself  swhng^ 
ing  in  the  turrets  of  the  Pilot*s  Mark,  with  the  storm 
rocking  around  him ;  and  he  heard  fiset  slipping  across 
the  floor  of  his  room,  when,  opening  his  eyes,  he  per* 
ceived  by  the  dim.breaking  light  admitted  hj  his  case- 
ment, the  figure  of  a  man  leaning  over  faim. 

"Who  are  you?  Are  you  again  come  upon  me?"  mid 
Bolton,  in  terror. 

"  Be  silent,  sir  I"  said  the  figure — ^'*I  am  not  come  t^ 
talk." 
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■*  And  do  joa  still  hold  to  your  fnghtfol  purpose  7**  said 
the  squire,  rising  on  his  arm. 

^  Certaiply,**  said  the  man.  **  Do  you  think  I  am  oome 
here  hr  nothing  ?** 

*^  Could  I  have  supposed  that  you  would  have  beoome 
a  murderer  fi>r  the  sake  of  the  world*8  goods?  And  to 
come  into  my  hoa<9e  at  midnight  for  such  a  purpose !  But 
I  deserve  it  for  what  I  have  done.** 

''So  I  be^eve.    Come,  no  more.** 

**  My  God!  how  yon  are  altered,**  said  Botton,  gazing 
at  the  man. 

** Altered,  what!  do  you  pretend  to  know  me?** 

M  Tea — ^jToo  haunt  my  very  dreams ;  if  you  commit  this 
crime  you  will  not  escape,  more  than  myself.** 

**  What  does  the  man  mean  ?  To  tell  me  that  he  knows 
me  in  the  dark,  and  that  I  shall  not  escape.  00  you  want 
me  to  cut  your  throat  at  once,  squire  ?** 

**  You  were  not  thus  determined  a  few  hours  ago,*^  said 
the  squire,  still,  under  the  delusion  of  his  terror,  mistak- 
ing  the  intruder  for  Mr.  Wahham. 

'^  To  be  sure  not,  but  if  you  will  talk  of  knowing 
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Why  do  you  haunt  me  thus,  Mr.  Waltham  ?**  added 
Boltoa— •**  with  those  fbarful  threatenings  7  Will  nothing 
but  my  blood  satisfy  you  ?** 

**■  YHMi  are  you  talking  about,  sir?**  said  the  stranger, 
amased;  **I  don*t  want  your  bbod,  particularly.  I  wont 
what  U  nearly  as  dear  to  vou,  though.  I  want  your  mo- 
ney. Come !  no  more  talk,  £or  there  are  my  lads  just  be- 
•  kind.  Your  kevs,  squire;  instantly.**  And  as  the  tali 
man,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  thieves,  said  this,  Sammy 
entered  with  a  light. 

''  Eh,  my  keys !  wluvt  noise  is  that?  who  are  you?  are 
there  reaUy  villains  in  the  house  1" 

''Truly,  I  beUeve  there  are,  squire;  as  great  at  least  as 
oither  myself  or  my  companions.  There  are  your  clothes, 
fdr — now  give  me  your  keys,  and  if  you  don*t  choose  to 
t6ll  me  instantly  wnere  I  ma^  find  your  cash,  this  little 
mrticle  with  the  leaden  quid  in  its  mouth  will  put  a  stop 
to  your  talking  and  your  rascality  together.**  And  the 
follow  held  the  pistol  close  to  the  head  of  the  terrified 
Bolton. 

"  H^  ha  r*  laughed  the  fellow,^  taking  the  keys.  "  As 
to  honesty,  you  see,  squire,  yon  and  I  ne^  not  argue  about 
superiority  in  that— only  1  am  somewhat  straightforward 
in  my  Unc ;  but  although  my  face  be  black  just  now,  and 
yoara  confoundedly  white — ^the  kettle  and  the  pot  need 
noi  qaarrel  about  the  purity  of  their  vocations,  I*m  think, 
ing.  Bui  which  is  the  key  of  your  own  bureau?  Come, 
dtm*t  be  alarmed !  we  're  only  brother  scoundreb,  you 
know.** 

"(Ml  my  God!  are  you  about  to  deprive  me  of  my  mo- 
ney ?**  gasped  Bolton. 

"  Not  your  money,  squire,  besrging  your  pardon,*'  said 
the  man  coolly,  "although  you  have  managed  to  get  hold 
of  it :  and  I  roost  now  have  shares  with  you,  lor,  you 
see,  every  feOow  gets  his  due  some  time  or  other,  and  if 
it's  my  lot  t*  be  hanged  one  day  for  my  way  of  going  to 
work,  why  that  may  be  is  as  easy  to  bear  as  vour  trou- 
blesome dreams,  eh  7  But  come  here,  you  devil's  limb,** 
be  added,  addressing  Sammy,  who  was  peeping  about  the 
apartment;  "  keep  a  sharp  look  out  here,  let  Uie  doer  be 
leA  open,  nad  if  this  gentleman  offers  to  stir  or  speak,  ex- 
cept in  answer  to  a  question,  give  him  the  lead  at  once, 
d'ye  hear?" 

"  May  be  he  has  a  barker  himself,  under  his  piUow,** 
said  the  boy,  sus|nciousIy,  "  I  doesn't  like  to  watch  um.'* 

"  Faith,  that  may  be  the  case,  but  here,  sirrah,  this 
•haB  be  your  bastion,"  said  the  man,  placing  Sammy  be- 
hind  a,  wardrobe.  "  Now,  squire,  cbn't  ofier  to  make  a 
riot.  Just  be  honourable  and  let  me  get  a  share  of  the 
metal,  or  f^ith  I'll  be  a  match  for  you  ;**  and  saying  this, 
he  went  leisurely  and  carefully  to  rifle  the  house. 

By  this  time  the  inmates,  who  slept  above,  were  all 
awake,  except  Hulson,  who  had  drunk  too  deep  in  the 
former  part  of  the  night  to  be  easily  disturbed.    They  lay 
trembling  with  terror,  while  the  burglars  watched  by  their 
beds  with  pistol  and  cutlass,  or  traversed  the  rooms,  oc- 
casioiiany  patting  questions  mixed  with  threats,  to  the 
terrified  and  hau-awakened,  and  opening  cabinets  and 
dirawen  where  they  suspected  they  might  find  any  thing 
of  valoe.    As  to  the  leader  of  this  adventure,  he  had  no 
•oQiicr  turned  his  back  than  it  at  once  ooctarred  to  him, 
that,  aithougrfa  the  squire  might  not  be  renowned  for 
▼alov,  yet  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  any  man  who 
loved  his  money,  would  He  quietly  in  bed  and  hear  people 
rifling  his  house,  with  no  other  immediate  antagonist  than 
«  boy  like  Sammy ;  and  havin^r  also  a  suspicion  that  Sam- 
my, whose  ffaigers,  he  kn^w,  itched  to  be  at  this  Spartan 
exerdse,  might  get  tired  of  his  inactive  service,  to  the 
immiaeut  danger  of  the  whole,  he  despatched  one  of  the 


most  determined  of  his  men  to  relieve  the  lad,  who  he 
thought  might  be  made  to  act  advantageously  as  his  own 
oid-dc-camp,  in  case  any  sudden  alarm  should  arise. 

But  the  greatest  difficulty  the  robbers  met  with  was 
from  Miss  BolUm  and  her  woman,  who  slept  in  one  room 
near  that  of  the  squire ;  and  whose  alarm  was  so  great 
that  the  involuntary  and  spasmodic  shrieks  of  both,  not- 
withstanding the  reiterated  threatenings  of  the  man  who 
watclied  them,  endangered  their  own  lives  and  the  success 
of  the  burglars,  and  &arfully  added  to  the  general  terrors 
of  the  inmates,  and  the  horror  and  apprehension  with 
which  Mr.  Bolton  lay  listening  to  what  was  going  on. 
Whenever  he  offered  to  stir,  the  man  who  watched,  turn- 
ing  upon  him  the  ^lare  of  his  dark  lanthom,  scowled 
jealously  on  him  with  his  blackened  countenance,  mut- 
tering a  curse  or  threat  between  his  teeth,  and  raising  his 
pistol;  while  the  squire  groaned  with  distressing  and  re- 
raorseful  thoughts  of  his  own  past  injustice,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes now  thickly  multiplying  upon  him. 

The  burglars  bad  ranged  through  the  house  for  some 
time  before  they  came  to  the  room  where  Hulson  slept ; 
and  it  happened  that  the  man  named  Brunton,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  gone  about  this  business  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly, was  the  one  who  was  appointed  to  keep  a  look-out 
in  that  part  of  the  mansion.  Hulson  began  at  first  to 
dream  strangely,  and  then  to  tumble  about  as  the  noises 
approached,  until,  at  length,  opening  his  eyes  and  staring 
as  steadily  on  the  black  face  of  the  mau  who  stood  over 
him  as  the  swimming  in  his  head  would  allow  him,  he  at 
length  shouted — 

"  Hilloa!  friend  smntty-face!    Who  are  you?*' 

"  You  will  soon  know,  sir,**  said  the  man. 

"  Shall  I?"  he  answered,  with  a  slight  feeling  of  terror, 
and  rather  uncertain  whether  he  wna  awake  or  not.  "  I 
say,  honest  friend,  are  you  a  ghost  ?** 

**  Not  exactly  ;*'  and  Bronton  smiled  at  the  question 
and  the  confused  look  of  the  little  man,  whose  red  nose, 
as  he  looked  up,  strangely  contrasted  with  his  white 
night-cap. 

"  Then,  if  yon  be  the  devil,  you're  come  at  a  bad  time 
for  me,  I  can  tell  you.** 

'•How,sh-?** 

"  Why  you  see,  if  you  be  the  devil,  I  wos  just  about 
turning  me  three -times  round,  and  growing  ^ood,  and  if 
vour  feelzebubship  would  only  allow  one  a  httle  time,  I 
have  ffreat  hopes  of  becoming  a  tolerable  saint  yet  But 
it*8  mighty  odd  to  see  you  grinning  there  over  my  bed." 

"  You  had  belter  be  silent.** 

"  Not  I — I  wont  be  silent  Toll  me  honestly,  friend, 
who  are  you.    Are  you  a  robber  ?** 

"Yes." 

"  Eh — ^what  ?**  exclaimed  the  little  man,  rising  on  his 
elbow,  and  starin?  up  at  the  fellow.  "  Are  you  really  a 
regular,  honouraUe,  professed  rphber?" 

"  Yes,  I  confess  it*' 

your  hands 
h?" 


"  Coming  here  to  take  what  you  can  lay 
on,  in  an  honest  way  before  one  s  face?    Eh 

"Just  so." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  friend,'*  raid  he,  shaking  the  as- 
tonished burglar  by  the  hand.  "  By  heaven !  you're  a 
man  of  a  thousand." 

"I  don't  much  like  it,  though,*'  said  the  man. 

"You  dont!  give  me  your  hand  again.  Now  that's 
just  my  way ;  for  I  tell  you  what,  I'm  no  great  shakes 
myself." 

"That  may  be  very  likely,"  said  the  man;  more  and 
more  in  surprise. 

"  No,  indeed,  friend ;  I've  done  several  clever  jobs  in  my 
time  that  I  should  like  to  forget,  if  I  could;  but  they  were 
all  in  a  gentlemanly  way,  you  know— rather  in  the  higher 
walks  of  the  art — but,  after  all,  I  did  them  more  from 
the  fiishion  of  the  thing,  and  because  I  had  a  way  of  run- 
ning short  of  money,  than  for  any  particular  love  for  that 
sort  of  talent ;  and  really,  friend,  it  is  very  bad  when  one 
thinks  of  it;  but  as  for  this  open,  avowed,  straightfor- 
ward  plan  of  yours,  I  can  tell  you  it  is  quite  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  is  absolutely  dangerous  to  a  man*s  neck  in 
these  tiines." 

M I  am  quhe  sensible  of  that,  sir.** 

"  Are  you  ?**  said  Hulson,  again  startii^  up  with  ani- 
mation. "  Faith !  you  do  look  like  an  honest  fellow,  if 
your  face  was  clean.** 

"  You're  a  very  odd  person  for  me  to  meet  at  a  job  of 
this  kind,"  said  the  man,  affected.  "  I  hope  your  honour 
would  not  witness  against  me,  and  I  shall  take  nothing 
from  you,  indeed.*' 

"It's  devilish  little  you  would  get  here,  firiend,  even 
were  you  willing;  and  I'm  sure  I  won't  know  you  again, 
unless  you  claim  acquaintance  with  me :  but,  I  say,  since 
you  are  not  block  at  the  bone,  although  your  fiice  is  suffi- 
ciently smutty,  how  did  you  come  to  take  to  this  sort  of 


peep-o'day  trade,  disturbing  comfortalde  people  in  their 
beds  ?  These  may  be  no  honester  than  yourself^  I  allow, 
but  that  is  no  busmess  of  yours,  my  fhend,  if  the  hang- 
man gets  a  hold  of  yon." 

"It  were  tedious  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the  man,  whose 
language  bespoke  an  education  not  quite  of  the  lowest ; 
"  but  of  late  there  has  been  nothing  but  misfortune  and 
scattering  in  my  father's  bouse,  (and  I  have  completely 
gone  to  the  bad  with  the  rest,  God  fi)rgive  me,)  as  it 
something  had  come  over  us  to  lead  us  all  to  ruin.  If 
first  began  with  my  sister,  who  was  the  fiivourite  of  us 
all  at  home,  for  she  got  a  sweetheart  who  she  thought 
wna  going  to  make  a  lady  of  her,  and  quite  turned  her 
head  with  dress  and  presents,  until  the  scoundrel  at  length 
seduced  her ;  and  although  she  did  not  elope,  finding  mm 
to  be  quite  a  high  man  and  far  above  her  rank,  yet  she 
was  brought  to  diame  by  him,  and  then  ran  off,  leaving 
us  all  in  grief,  until  we  scattered  ourselves  here  and  there; 
poverty  and  ruin  came  upon  us,  and  here  am  I  at  lost  col- 
leaguing  with  housebreakers,  and  in  the  straight  road  to 
the  gallows." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  I  know  something  about  that  affair. 
Pray  what  part  of  the  country  are  you  firom." 

"  Hampshire,  sir." 

"  And  your  sister's  name  7  Come,  you  may  trust  me.** 

"  If  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  her  name  is  Mary  Reynolds.** 

"  By  Heaven,  I  know  all  about,"  exclaimed  Hulson, 
thumping  the  pillow.  "  I  told  BoHon  that  was  a  rascally 
business,  and  I  hope  your  companions  will  gut  the  house 
for  him." 

"  And  does  your  honour  know  where  my  sister  is,** 
said  Reynolds,  who  had  changed  his  name  into  Brunton 
when  he  joined  the  thieves.    "  Ah,  if  I  could  find  her !" 

"  I  don't  know  just  at  present,**  said  Hulson ;  "  but  I 
think,  friend,  I  could  trace  her  for  you,  if  you  are  reaBy 
determined  to  be  an  honest  man ;  at  least,  if  you  could 
find  a  Scotchman  colled  Mocoro,  that  lives  in  that  tall  old 
building  down  near  the  sea,  I  dare  say  he  could  tell  you 
somethmg  of  her."  , 

"  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  man,  foiling  upon  hb  knees 
at  the  bed  side,  "  if  you  will  find  out  my  sister,  that  com- 
fort may  be  brought  to  the  mind  of  my  poor  broken- 
hearted  father ;  and  if  your  honour  will  get  me  an  honest 
employment,  I  shall  rejoice  to  quit  this  dreadful  life,  and 
I  shall  be  most  faithful  in  any  service." 

"  Well,  I  believe  you,  friend ;  come  get  up,  and  hand 
me  over  these  black  breeches ;  now,  there,"  he  continued^ 
rummasring  his  pockets  and  taking  out  some  money — 
"  there  is  a  single  guinea  for  you,  mr  I  know  that  a  man 
cannot  even  be  honest  without  money  to  begin  with,  al- 
though I  am  moderately  poor  myself;  and  so,  fi-iend,  if  yon 
mean  to  do  right,  meet  me  exacuy  at  noon  of  this  new  day, 
on  the  rood  beyond  the  lodge  of  this  house,  for,  you  see,  it 
would  not  do  for  us  to  be  honest  men  in  private  and  scoun- 
drels in  public — that  would  be  reversing  the  order  of 
things,  you  know." 

By  this  time  the  other  thieves  hod  taken  all  the  money 
and  valuables  they  could  find,  and  were  preparing  to 
leave  the  house';  but  during  the  course  of  their  riflmg^ 
Johnston,  though  he  had  mode  no  attempt  to  protect  the 
squire's  property,  hod  got  up,  and  as  soon  as  hi9  terror 
would  allow  him,  occupied  himself  in  making  such  oh- 
servotions  on  the  men  who  successively  watched  him,  as 
might  hereafter  be  useful  to  the  ends  of  vengeance,  if 
the  fellows  were  token.  This  they  were  shrewd  enough 
to  observe;  ond  when  they  found  it  to  be  the  cose,  they 
not  only  bound  him  to  o  choir,  but  the  man  who  wore  the 
greotooat,  as  formerly  mentioned,  thought  fit  to  propose 
his  being  blind-folded,  wliich  he  himself  immediately  set 
obout  effecting. 

While  the  man  was  performing  this  operation,  John- 
ston waa  praying  for  mercy,  which  the  other  receiving 
good-hum ourcdiy,  he  ventured  to  lecture  him  upon  the 
error  of  his  ways,  with  broken  interjections  upon  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  morality,  and  benevolence,  and  the 
danger  both  here  and  hereafler  of  the  nefarious  course 
which  the  robber  was  pursuing.  As  the  man  listened  to 
this,  he  thought  he  ought  to  know  both  the  voice  and  the 
style  of  talk,  and  removed  the  bondage  for  a  moment, 
asking  with  alarm— 

"  Ik>  you  know  me,  Mr.  Johnston  7" 

"  I  have  no  knowledge  of  you  whatever ;"  said  John- 
ston, staring  hard  at  tl^  other—"  and  you  misname  me, 
that  is  not  my  name." 

"  You  are  a  vile  liar,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  other  fiercely. 
"  You  are  telling  me  a  double  lie ;  but  it's  of  no  use 
talking  to  you."  And  without  asain  blind-folding  him, 
he  merely  inspected  and  tightened  the  chords  with  which 
he  hod  bound  the  trembling  man.  Having  done  this  he 
shut  the  door  of  the  bed-room,  and  going  down  to  the 
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leader  wtio  was  busy  below,  exclaimed  as  he  entered, 
•*  Caiy,  we  are  dead  men !" 

**  How  so  ?'*  said  the  other. 

**  Here  is  a  fellow  called  Johnston  above,  who,  together 
with  his  &ther,  robbed  me  of  erery  thing  I  had,  many 
years  ago,  by  law  and  so  forth,  and  he  knows  me  as  well 
as  I  do  you.  He  is  one  of  the  vilest  scoundreb  alive, 
and  hell  hang  every  one  of  us  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
it  There  must  be  a  light  snuff 'd  out  here  aifler  all,  or 
we  're  not  safe  over  to-morrow,  and  I  have  ffood  will  to 
the  work  myseIC  It  is  only  his  due,  and  I  should  like  to 
deal  with  the  villain,  since  it  must  be  done.** 

«*  I  shouldn*t  like  that  I  don*t  like  it  It  must  not  be,** 
add  the  leader,  shaking  his  head.  **  We  have  got  a  pret^ 
enough  haul  here,  and  blood  would  make  a  terrible  hue 
and  cry  in  the  country.    Let  me  talk  to  him.** 

Jc^nston  understood  perfectly  the  nature  of  their  con. 
sultation,  and  was  quite  prepared,  when  they  came  up  to 
the  room  where  he  lay  bound,  for  a  proposal  to  screen 
them  and  save  his  own  life,  which  he  saw  they  were 
ready  to  take.  A  thought  having  just  struck  him  as  he 
sat,  he  therefore  at  once  addressing  the  two  men  said, 
**  that,  admitting  he  knew  them,  if  they  would  spare  him, 
he  would  get  this  scent  of  pursuit  turned  off  from  them, 
by  obtaining  a  soape-jroat  for  the  robbery  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood,  if  they  would  in  turn  be  fidthful  to 
him,  and  allow  him  the  service  of  any  one  whom  they 
should  appoint  for  an  hour.** 

The  two  thieves  looked  at  each  other  in  Mtonishment, 
as  Johnson  made  this  proposal. 

**Oh,  let  him  alone  for  an  infernal  scheme!**  said  the 
man  in  the  great>coat  **I*ve  known  him  of  old.  We  *re 
nothinff  to  him,  bad  as  we  are.** 

**  I  «£>n*t  like  it,**  said  the  leader  again — **  ifs  positively 
too  bad.** 

**  Like  it  or  not — it  is  perhaps  the  safest  plan  for  us,  if 
we  can  trust  to  the  fears  of  this  precious  aclvocate  of  vir- 
tue,**  said  the  great-coated  man — **  it  is  only  making  the 
innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty,  as  I  say,  and  said  before, 
and  that  is  done  in  one  shape  or  another  every  day." 

This  excellent  and  useful  logic  becoming  at  length  sa- 
tisfectory  to  all  parties,  Johnston  was  delivered  from  his 
bonds  and  his  fears  before  the  robbers  left  the  house ; 
and  the  proper  arrangements  having  been  made,  the  plan 
was  ultimately  agreed  to  be  carried  into  effeet  through 
the  means  of  Sammy,  as  we  have  in  due  time  to  narrate. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

In  spite  of  the  eerious  considerations  that  obtruded 
themselves  upon  his  mind,  of  their  respective  situations, 
Amwood  continued  to  indulge  his  tnoughts  with  the 
pleasing  dream  of  love,  as  he  still  paced  before  the  door 
<^  Agatha.  He  was  roused  from  his  reverie  by  the  voice 
of  Murdoch  Macara,  who,  thrusting  out  hb  head  from 
one  of  the  small  windows  beside  the  door,  ejaculated — 

**  Surely  the  deeviPs  bizzy  wi*  man  an*  beast  this  night 
If  ihaVa  no*  his  lordship  ta*en  to  the  walking,  like  my 
maister,  at  three  in  the  morning,  an*  the  wind  tirling  the 
kirks,  an*  blawen  an*  blasten  the  vera  mook  aff  the  graves ! 
I  saw  the  speerit  o*  the  storm  glauming  alang  the  sea  wi* 
my  ain  een,  an*  I  heard  it  soughing  and  moaning  tne 
'mang  the  breakers  at  the  point  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff. 
6udesake,my  Lord  Amwood,**  he  continued,  elevating  his 
Toice  ftt>m  the  little  window,  **  gang  hame  to  your  bed,  an* 
sleep, 
witch 

you  aff  your 

you  o'er  the  sea;  an*  before  ever  ye  get  time  to  speer 
whar  she's  gaun,  or  to  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  shell  drap 
you  on  the  coast  o*  Norwa*  like  a  cockle  shell  !*' 

**  Murdoch,  come  out  for  a  moment,**  said  Amwood; 
••  I  want  to  speak  with  you.** 

••What  is  the  matter  ava,  my  lord?*  said  Murdoch, 
opening  the  door.  ••  The  wicked  one  bimscl*  is  abroad 
the  night,  there  can  be  nae  doubt,  for  there's  nobody  in 
the  hoose  can  sleep.  Poor  Mary  Reynolds  is  sighing  an* 
moaning  in  her  dreams — ^I  heard  her  through  the  wa*; 
an*  mncklo  Will  Wathersheet's  ta*en  the  sulks,  an*  *11  no 
gang  to  his  bed.    It*s  perfect  awfo*.** 

••Murdoch,  yon  had  better  bring  him  out  too,  and  any 
arms  you  can  muster,  for  there  are  robbers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.** 

••Gudesake !  Robbers  next?  at  the  castle,  my  lord?** 

••No;  at  New  Hall.** 

••Poogh,  at  the  squire*s?  deel  nor  they  haul  the  vera 
Bheeti  aff  his  bed  !** 

••Come,  come,  Murdoch;  it  is  for  the  general  good. 
Ton  do  not  mean  to  object,  do  you?** 

••Me  objek  to  onything  your  lordship  bids?  Atweel 
no;  an*  there  *s  nothing  I  would  like  better  than  to  get 
a  gnn^  ^*  ^  blackgoards.*^ 


••  But  there  are  four  or  five  of  them.** 

••  De*el  may  care.  Hore*s  mnckle  Will  Wathersheet, 
an*  your  lordship,  an*  mysel*,  an*  I*U  hae  the  auld  bay- 
onet  on  the  end  u*  a  stick ;  an*  as  for  the  rusty  sword  an* 
the  pronger,  your  lordship  an*  Will  can  just  divide  them 
atween  you.  Faith,  there's  naething  I  would  like  better 
than  a  bit  bruilzie." 


have  happened,  as  fiur  as  could  be  seon  aom  without 
Amwood  wished  that  some  one  of  the  thieves  might  be 
detained,  and  was  anxious  to  give  what  assistance  was  in 
his  power  in  ease  of  a  pursuit  Seeing  no  one,  however, 
he  requested  Murdoch  to  tarry  near  the  fitmt  door,  while 
himself  and  Weathersheet  went  round  towards  the  rear, 
to  reconnoitre. 

The  entrance  door  was  half  opened  as  they  came  up, 
but  again  shut;  and  as  Murdoch  paced  about,  it  was 
opened  a  second  time,  and  a  man  armed  with  a  sword 
came  cautiously  out,  and  went  up  to  Macara. 

••  By  Georf^  it  is  the  Scotch  fisherman,**  exclaimed 
the  man  to  himseU^  peeping  forward  in  the  grey  dawn^- 
for  it  was  the  same  servant  of  Mr.  Bolton  ii^  formerly 
had  the  dispute  with  Murdoch  in  the  lobby  of  the  man- 
sion. Concealing,  however,  the  sword  that  he  carried 
behind  him,  he  said,  as  he  went  up,  ••  So  it  is  you,  Mr, 
Scotchman,  is  it?** 

••It*s  just  me,  Mr.  Flunkey,**  answered  Murdoch. 
••But  if  ye  war  na  sae  saucy,  ye  might  hae  the  oevility  to 
say  to  a  body,  •gude  morning,*  or  •kiss  my  foot,*  or 
something.** 

••  Kiss  your  own  foot;  but  there  are  more  of  you ?*' 

••  Troth,  are  there,  an*  we*ll  soon  let  you  see  that** 

••And  where  are  the  rest  of  your  companifms  ?-  since 
you  are  so  pUin.** 

••Ou,  Tm  just  as  plain  as  Pm  pleasant;  they*re  round 
at  the  back  o*  the  house.'* 

••  I  did  not  think  you  had  turned  thie(  Mr.  Scotehfid- 
dle.*' 

••  Thief?  what  do  yon  say,  sir  ?  If  ye  say  that  word 
again  1*11  break  your  mealy  head." 

••  If  you*re  not  one  of  the  thieves,  what  are  you  doing 
here  at  this  time  of  the  morning  ?  I  know  you,  sir,^ 
added  the  man,  retreating  towards  the  door.  ••  I  know 
you.** 

••  1*11  tell  you  what  friend,*'  said  Murdoch,  in  a  tone 
between  anger  and  seriousness ;  *•  you  had  better  eat  in 
your  words,  an'  no  mention  thief  to  me  again,  or,  feith, 
111  gar  you  swallow  them  wi*  as  mickle  hard  steel  as 
*11  gie  you  the  hiccup,  I  think.** 

••Pew- boo?**  said  the  roan,  mocking  and  still  retreat- 
ing to  the  door,  •*  it*s  no  use  to  try  to  humbug  me,  Mr. 
Sans-  culotte.  You*ve  got  nothing  to  steal  in  Scotland, 
and  so  you  come  hero,  and  pretend  to  be  a  fisherman, 
the  better  to  rob  ns.  Do  you  think  l*m  blind  ?  I  know 
both  you  and  your  master,  and  I*m  an  excellent  evidence 
against  a  thief  when  he's  in  the  dock.  So,  Mr.  Scotch- 
man your  time*s  up,  I  can  tell  you  ;**  and  thus  saying, 
be  thrust  the  door  in  the  (ace  of  poor  Murdoch,  who  stoml 
somewhat  aghast 

After  tarrying  for  a  moment  on  the  steps  of  the  en- 
trance he  wont  round  the  side  of  the  house,  to  meet  bis 
companions  in  the  rear.  It  was  neosssary  to  this  that 
he  should  cut  through  a  little  plantation  ;  which  having 
done,  just  as  he  emerged  on  the  other  side,  be  saw  a  boy 
withja  blackened  face  start  out  at  the  ikrther  end,  take 
the  way  through  the  open  park  which  lay  between  them 
and  Hail  Hill,  and  brush  down  among  the  rocks  which 
lay  behind  it  in  the  hollow  through  which  the  stream 
passed  in  the  rear  of  New  Hall. 

Murdoch  could  not  afford  more  than  one  look  over 
his  shoulder  for  his  companions,  fearing  he  might  lose 
the  track  of  the  boy,  whom  he  was  impelled  to  follow 
by  himself  in  his  eagerness  to  get  ••  a  grab,*'  as  he  said, 
at  the  robbers.  He  set  off  like  a  shot,  therefore  in  pur- 
suit,  and  got  round  through  a  short  cut  by  the  hip  of 
the  hill,  and  then  slid  himself  down  the  ledges  and 
pushed  through  the  bushes  with  the  speed  and  sagacity 
of  a  setter,  in  order  to  intercept  the  fiiffht  of  the  lad, 
who  evidently  was  aware  of  and  ran  from  him.  He 
kept  hb  quarry  in  sight,  however,  as,  with  a  natural  de- 
light in  this  sort  of  cbaee,  he  continued  to  jink  his  way 
after  him  through  an  angular  turning  of  the  little  stream, 
until,  as  Sammy  came  down  behind  a  jagged  crag,  at 
the  ferther  side  of  which  Murdoch  had  already  planted 
himself,  and  as  the  lad  turned  the  point  round  which  the 
stream  brawled  in  the  hollow,  the  Scotchman  met  him| 


lifted  him  fiiirly  over  the  stones  to  the  green  spiA  when 
be  himself  was  standing. 

••  Ha!  bare  I  gotten  a  grip  o'  you  at  last,  ye  deeviTs 
bucky  ?*'  said  Murdoch,  holding  the  lad  out  firom  him  bi 
triumph  at  arm's  bn^b,  while  they  stood  panting  and 
gazing,  for  the  morning  had  now  cleared  up,  and  la* 
troduced  them  to  each  other,  revealing  the  contracted 
dell  in  which  they  were  standing. 

••  What's  that  in  your  hand,  ye  sooty-feoad  vifiaio  ?** 


They  were  soon  armed  as  they  best  could,  and  off  to 
seek  the  fray ;  but  by  the  time  they  got  up  to  New  Hall 

every  thing  seemed  to  be  quiet,  and,  saving  that  some  ofl  continued  Murdoch,  as  the  boy*s' white  eyes  kept  guxmf 
the  doors  and  windows  were  open,  nothing  appeared  to  on  him  tbrousfh  his  blackened  features  while  he  oooU- 

nued  to  take  breath. 

••  It*s  a  speaking  trumpet ;  shouki  yon  like  to  bear  kV* 
said  the  bd,  deliberately  ebvatinff  and  cocking  a  mtmB 
pistol  which  he  held  in  his  right  hand,  and  firmg  it  to 
the  face  of  the  unsuspioions  Sootchroan. 

The  report  of  the  pbtol  rattled  and  echoed  UinNi|;fa 
the  passes  in  the  dell,  but  the  jerk  with  whieh  8anmy 
had  accompanied  this  action,  in  trying  to  frm  himself 
from  the  hands  of  the  Scotchman,  whom  he  thoo^l  to 
have  shot  dead  at  once,  was  unsuccessful ;  for  whue  be 
stood  writhing  to  get  out  of  Murdoch *sclut<^,  arrd  woa- 
dering  that  tm  other  did  not  fall  dead  like  a  plover — the 
sturdy  northern  merely  wiped  the  powder  frpn  hn 
cheek,  and  cleared  his  eyes  fVom  the  b&ndinf  flash  cl 
the  pistol,  the  ball  of  which,  however,  had  whiaed  past 
and  grazed  the  very  tip  of  his  ear  as  hnj^mked  hia  bead 
to  avoid  the  well  aimed  littb  engine,  the  very  imisle  of 
which  had  been  almost  at  hb  nMmth. 

••  Faith,  thou*8.a  devor  eallan,  if  tboa  would  wasdb-  tbj 
face,"  said  Murdoch,  good  naturedly,  as  be  deaj^d  UW 
em,  ••But  thou  bad  better  come  wi*  me,  aa  I^l  gie 
thee  a  night*8  lodging  i*  the  tapie  toorb  a^  the  Pyoft'i 
Mark,  for  the  hangman  'II  get  thee  soon  <iwmgli,  ny 
braw  baira  ;**  and  saying  this,  he  whipped  up  tlw  W  on 
his  back,  securing  hb  pistol,  and  away  he  went  wkk 
Sammy,  kicking  and  sprawling  among  the  burfus 

••  Let  go  the  bd,  friend,**  said  a  hoarse  votoa,  as  a 
hand  grasped  Samniy  from  behind  a  crag,  and  in  sa 
instant  the  boy  was  foreibly  dragged  down,  and  a  abm 
man  with  a  seal  skin  cap,  stood  before  Mnnbe^  wAoa 
the  report  of  the  pbtol  had  brought  to  the  afdL 

••  Gang  hame  an*  wash  your  fitoe,  booest  maB,"  wmi 
Murdoch,  ••or  1*11  draw  the  blude  o*  you  wi*  thb,*kB 
added,  shaking  tlie  short  blade  of  a  sword,  that  he  bad 
dxcbaogecl  with  Weathersheet  for  hb  old  bayonet,  m  Aa 
stranger*s  face. 

••  Stop  a  moment,  friend  sailor,  or  whateyer  yva  are,* 
said  the  man,  ••  where  did  you  catch  this  urchin,  and  boa 


full  in  the  teeth,  and  catching  bold  of  him  by  the  jacket!  dell. 


are  you  here  at  this  time  o*  the  morning  ?*' 

••I  caught  the  little  blackguard  rinnii^  «ff  ftae  iht 
squire*s  hoose  aboon,  an*  I  just  followed  him  hem.  A* 
I*m  thinking  that  it*s  no  for  building  o*  kirks  that  y»)s 
here  yourse^  wi*  your  ooomy  face.  Bat  ye  nee,  aa  lortfn 
eallan,  he*s  my  bwful  prisoner  taken  on  tbe  field  o*  ht 
tie,  an*  he  shall  go  wi*  me." 

••  Did  you  see  no  one  else  but  him  near  thaHaH  Vmii 
the  man  anxiously. 

••Deevil  a  ane,  friend  robber,"  answered 
••  but  an  ill-tonguod  flunkey.** 

••And  did  vou  not  see  any  thing  of  B 1* 

the  mail  ad<iressing  Sammy,    ••rm  afimad  hA 
taiL** 

Sammy  answered  in  the    negative,    which 
very  much  to  disconcert  the  man,  while  the  hef 
another  plunge  to  firee  himself  fipom  the  ' 
Scotchman. 

••  Let  tbe  boy  go  thb  instant,**  said  the  raa% 
hold  of  him,  and  drawing  a  long  sort  of 
say  nothing  of  seeing  him  or  us,  on  your  perils** 

••  1*11  just  speak  when  I*m  spoken  to,  and  drii 
I*m  drunken  to,**  said  Murdoch,  fiercely;  •*  nc ' 
nor  less  to  save  you  Sne  hanging,  Mr.  Thie£" 

••Then  we  *11  have  a  spur  Cm  the  lad,^ 
low,  putting  himself  in  a  position. 

••That*sjust  what  I  want,  my  roan,*' 
whiriing  round  the  boy  behind  him  with  one 
he  bid  on  the  robber  with  thb  other.    Tbey  had 
made  more  than  three  or  four  passes,  or  rather 
when  Sammy  giving  a  dive,  tried  to  trip  up  the 
man,  just  as  1^  was  pressing  hard  upon  the 
began  to  find  that  he  was  unabb  to  diefend  hinaanlf 
the  quick  cuts  of  hb  opponent    But  tbe  attenpc  «i 
boy  only  served  to  incroase  the  fury  of  Mnrdo^l^ 
sUll  held  him  fost  with  one  hand  while  he 
the  other;  until  he  wounded  the  Mlow 
roade  the  outbss  spin  out  of  hb  hand  among  the  I 
The  robber  retreated  until  he  sturobied,  and  fell  ■ 
babbling  waters  ofthe  stream  that  ran  at  the  ed^ 
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Mwdoeh  wwm  runiung  «pon  him,  •till  dngffang 
Suninj,  wbeo  on  the  instant  two  other  men  started  out 
from  beyond  the  stioun,  and  both  at  once  grappled  with 
the  fhffioQe  Scot 

•»Na  then,  three  to  aoe,  fi>rbye  a  ftshions  misleert  eal- 
laDt  (kawiBg  at  the  tither  arm  is  o*er  mony,*"  said  Mar. 
doeh,  taldoff  broath  and  starinff  op  in  the  &oes  of  the 
matrooatod  man,  and  the  UU  leader,  who  gfmaped  his 
coiiar.  **  Bni  to  ^11  Jot  no  fanf  wi*  the  honours  o*  war, 
if  I  snnender  Hke  a  gentleman." 

«  Let  tibe  boy  go  fint,**  said  the  man. 

**  He  may  gang  to  the  deeril  in  his  ain  time,**  said 
Hnrdoch,  thnming  Sammy  from  him;  **aa*  Til  tell 
thee  whiA,  caBattt,^  eoalinQed  he,  as  the  orohin  stood 
giumiiV  and  shakkg  himseir  at  a  distanoe,  ••  Ihott  hadst 
better  keep  out  o^  my  way  in  ibtoie,  or  &ith  1*11  no  be 
eweeit  to  draw  thy  nm  like  a  poalei.** 

««I«y,  Mr.  SeotcfaDan,**  said  the  taH  man,aAera 
memmt's  coMollation  with  the  others,  •«  ^  yon  know  the 
▼alnsofa  throat  that  yon  can  breathe  thMgh  7** 

•*/i'8  no  partksokr  Tahnble  to  a  poor  man  like  me,** 
mid  Mnrdoefa,  wiping  tho  perspiration  flvm-  his  fato»^ 
•*  bat  I  ken  what  yoo  mean  perfcetly,  my  friends.  And 
ru  wake  Wim*s  bargaine  wi*  yen.  If  ye  let  me  akne, 
yo*ll  ne*er  bo  banged  a  day  the  sosnsr  for  me,  an*  that's 
a  bargain." 

Having  aet&M  the  prelimiaarks  of  peoee  on  these 

eqoitable  tenns  Matdoob  was  saibred  to  depart;  and 

tlM  burgr1arv«  who»  imdiog  tbsmselres  deserted  by  Reyj- 

nolds,  had  sent  Sammy  as  a  sooot  to  seek  ibr  him  when 

be  waa  diaoofered  Inr  Maeara,  went  to  dirido  their 

booty  and  elBaa  thmr  mem  a^r  their  night's  adrentare. 

Akbati^  Arawood  and  the  saikir,  not  havbig  seen 

mnjr  tbmg  aor  been  aMs  to  bear  of  the  robbers,  nor  yet 

of  Maeara  alW-  they  parted  with  him  at  the  sqaire's 

door,  had  by  this  tiam  gone  to  their  sereral  homes — the 

Sootehman  did  net  get  baek  to  the  Mark  eo  this  event- 

iil  morning  without  another  interruption. 

It  waf  now  <air  day  ligbt,  and  he  bad  got  oat  from 
the  irregnlar  groond  through  which  the  stream  ran, 
and  was  proeecding  towards  the  Mark  by  a  narrow 
vaikuai.  tba  fbot  of  Hail  Hill,  chockling  to  himself  as 
he  wesit,  with  delighted  thooghts  at  the  pleasant  skir- 
ntlali  he  bad  iai<  bad  with  the  thiefes  when  all  at  once 
he  namt  **plamp**  apon  a  awn,  who  lay  oomlbrUblv 
msiat  his  feet  nndor  the  shelter  of  the  hill. 

atarted  and  sat  hastily  up,  awakened  by  the 

eff  Manlosb*s  approach,  and  the  two  fbr  an  in. 
miMBt  ataredat  each  other. 

"*  Ya  bae  a  white  fiuse,  howcTer,  fKend,"  said  Mor- 
breaking  silence.    **  What  are  ye  doing  sleep- 

^  tlw—i.iniu  a  nwndtwort  7** 

«*X  tbU^on  most  be  the  Scotchman  that  lives  here- 

mmim  air  r*  said  the  man  getting  up; 

^Ooaty — it's  a  gude  country  to  own,  friend,"  an- 

mred  Mnrdoeh^;  **Lofd,  every  body  kens  me  !*' 

*  TiMn  pertiaps  you  know  one  Mary  Rojrnolds  T** 

•  I  ton  ber  brawly^riend— the  bonniest  lam  on  a'  the 
"  m.  Boct  <}a4||^never  wash*d  a  trout" 

my  gooa  friend — will  you  jost  bring  me 

y«Mi  to  h^ !    1*11  neither  biing  yon  nor  anT 
Reynolds.    Faith,  fViend,  ye  hae  a  stock 

to  be  under  a  mistake,"  rejoined  the  man. 


ye  ore  like  fier,'abbQt  the  eon ;  yet  no  sic  an 

-  s— but  oome  awa,  honest  man.    If  yoo  're 

*s  britber,  ye're  my  friend ;"  and  the 

aad  the  cz-robber  were  soon  reasonably  well 


CHAPTER  3DL 

ebaage  bad  taken  place  among  the  different  in. 
a  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Amwood  Castle,  since 
3tm  mwmttial  night  of  the  burglary  btely  described. 
WUhoai  referring  particularly,  at  present,  to  the  state 
tf  BBiod  of  Mr.  Waltham  and  Lord  AroMrood  respec- 
Livvlj^wn  may  merely  state  that  the  former  had  re- 
porwffwJ  nsuch  of  his  tranquility  by  the  afibctionate 
awroaoi^  of  bis  daoghtar,  aqd  tbat  the  latter  was  gone  to 
ti>e  metropolis — oecopied  with  snndry  scheaies  of  futnre 
voju  II. — 9 


prosperity,  and  full  of  the  hopes  of  iar^,  which  entirety 
dispelled  his  habitual  melancholy,  and  tlie  effect  of  the 
inoro  solemn  reasonings  of  his  fHend  of  the  Pi]ot*s 
Mark. 

Another  change  was,  that  Mr.  Hulson  had  led  New 
Hall  on  the  very  day  afler  the  night  scene  before  de. 
scribed;  after  seeing  Mary  Reynoldif^s  brother,  whom  he 
had  taken  a  liking  to.  fbr  reasons  as  odd  and  character- 
istic, as  they  were  at  bottom  benerolent  and  praisewor- 
thy. He  was  determined,  as  he  said,  to  have  the  fel- 
low*s  intentions  sounded,  and,  if  possible,  to  brin^  him 
up  in  the  fear  of  the  gallows;  besides  he  was  mmded, 
as  he  further  averred,  to  cheat  the  deyil,  if  he  could, 
afler  he  had  thought  himself  sure  of  anotlier  honest 
man. 

It  may  be  pretty  trnly  said,  that  on  the  morning  we 
speak  oC  Mr.  Hufson  rose  from  his  bed  in  better  spirits 
and  with  a  lighter  heart  than  any  one  else,  fhnn  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  mansion  of  New  Hall ;  al- 
though he  acknowledgod  that  his  brain  still  fermented 
from  the  effbcts  of  the  squire's  wine,  and  liko  Sir  John 
Brute  in  the  play,  **  bis  head  ached  conaumedly.**  But 
he  went  up  and  down  the  house  with  the  greatest  glee, 
as  he  surveyed  the  depredations  made  upon  the  plate 
and  other  portable  taloalkles,  swearing  tbat  a  more 
cleanly  or  gentleman-li^e  robbery  could  not  be  efiected, 
either  legafiy  or  professionally,  in  the  moat  civilised  so> 
'ciety ;  and  when  Bolton  looked  rueful  and  perturbed  at 
breakfast,  he  laughed  in  his  face,  aad  told  him  bo  was 
glad  to  find  that  there  were  other  rogues  in  the  world 
who  insisted  upon  sharing  with  him  the  good  things  be 
had  amassed. 

But  he  did  not  forget  his  engagement  with  the  thief, 
and  was,  indeed,  so  much  pleased  with  the  candid  con- 
gruity  between  bis  words  and  actioo8,that  he  deter, 
nnjbed  to  be  at  the  appointed  place  punctually  at  nooo. 

**  What  are  you  7**  said  he  sternly,  as  be  came  up  to 
the  man  whom  he  found  already  on  the  spot 

**  I  am  the  person  your  honour  spoke  to  last  night, 
and  am  here  by  your  honour's  desire.  I  am  completely 
in  your  power." 

^^  Oh,  you^re  my  friend,  the  robhp,  are  jf%u  7  IVe  had 
many  friends  of  your  stamp — I  nKe  a  luck  that  way. 
But  how  am  I  to  know  that  you  are  the  same  man  who 
was  my  sleeping  partner  in  the  robbery  7  you  are  too 
white  in  the  face ;  the  man  I  sfjoke  to  last  night  w&h 
as  black  as  Erebus.  But  come,  c^me,  friend,  I  mustn't 
stay  talking  to  you  here,  you  are'  loo  honest  a  man  for 
me  to  be  seen  consorting  with  on  a  public  road,  come 
this  way." 

Saying  this  he  stepped  into  a  field  through  the  plan, 
tatioo  tbat  skirted  the  road,  making  a  m^  to  the  be. 
wilderod  man  to  follow  hia^  and  questionmg  him  as  he 
went. 

'*  What  is  your  nan^e,  friend  7" 

*'  Thomas  Reynokb,  sir." 

**  Are  yoQ  really  dctermtiisd  on  being  honest 7-—" 

•*  Yes,  sir." 

^  Then  it  is  ywty  well  that  you  have  obtained  my  pa- 
tronage in  so  haiardous  an  undertakings  Bo t  how  shall 
I  know  that  you  are  serious  7*' 

••  Try  me,  sir." 

^  Faith,  friend,  I  matt  have  a  trial  of  myself  at  the 
same  time;  for,  in  truth,  I  am  only, as  I  may  say,  going 
into  training  fbr  it  in  my  own  person,  yoa  see,  and  may 
break  down  if  I  am  hard  ran*  But  I  say,  friend,  what 
are  you  good  for  7  whatcan  j|ou  do,  in  an  honeet  way  7'' 

**  Willyoor  honour  name  what  yon  want  of  me?" 

**  Can  you  tell  the  time  on  a  wateh  withoot  stealing 

itr 

••Yea,  sir." 

•«Then  yoa  are  a  learned  man,  friend,  and  an  honest 
as  times  go.  But  tell  m#,  can  you  curry  a  horse,  or 
worm  a  dog,  or  oatch  a  poacher  by  speed  of  fbot«---or 
brush  a  eoat,  or  hand  a  plata,  or  lell  a  lie  in  a  graoefbl 
and  bosineas-like  manner,  or " 

••  I  would  rather  not  do  the  last,  sir." 

**  Very  well,  fViend,  and  I  would  rather  not  ask  you, 
if  the  world  were  not  so  bad  as  it  is ;  but  you  mustn't  get 
too  honest  upon  me,  or,  ^on  see,  in  that  case  you  won*t 
suit ;  and  if  year  conversion  is  too  outrageous,  or  too 
soddien,  yon'll  become  a  greater  rogue  than  ever,  I  can 
tell  you.    But,  oomot  if  yoo  are  really  determined  to 


torn  a  new  leaf,  1*11  protect  you.    Will  yoa  swear  fealty 
to  me  7" 

•*!  will,  sir." 

^  Then  hold  up  your  right  hand,  fHend.^ 

"Will  that  do.  sir  7" 

**  Yes ;  now  kink  up,  mind,  you  are  on  your  oath." 

The  man  sighed  as  he  looked  up  to  mRtven,  holding 
up  his  band. 

^  Now  wet  your  thumb— there,**  he  added,  touching 
tlie  man*s  thumb,  **  now,  Reynolds,  you  are  my  sorvant, 
and  nisy  bid  Jack  Ketch  go  hang  himself  for  want  of 
employ nient,  as  far  as  yoo  are  concerned  ;  fbr  as  long 
as  ^roa  behave  yourself,  and  I  have  a  riiilling  in  my 
p(mket,11l  stand  between  yoa  and  the  galkms,and 
well  walk  the  earth  two  honest  men  together,  and  shame 
the  workl.  Just  fbr  the  rarity  of  the  thing." 

^  I  win  serve  you  with  my  life,  sir,"  exdabned  thn 
man,  afibcted  yet  diverted  by  the  mannar  of  hie  new 
master.    ^  Now,  what  shall  I  do  first,  voor  bonoor  r* 

^  March,  Reynolds,  histantly  out  of  this  naighbour- 
hood,  and  never  k>ok  fbr  me  nntil  yoo  arrive  at  the  Cat 
and  Tongs  in GkMicester,  to-morrow  evening;  now  go, 
and  go  cautiously." 

The  first  few  (*ays  after  the  aflairof  the  robbery  were 
passed  by  the  squire  at  New  Hall  In  altemations  of  suK 
len  and  perturbed  gloom,  with  paretysms  of  agitatkm. 
All  his  visiters  had  now  left  him  except  Johnston,  and 
ahhooghv  in  his  better  mood,  he  suspected  and  almost 
detested  this  man,  yet,  with  the  weakness  of  guilt, 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  its  discovery,  and  reluctant  to 
make  the  restitution  which  in  a  moment  of  remorsefbl 
anjpnish  he  had  pitNnised  to  his  wronged  victim  of  the 
PiK>t*8  Mark,  he  was  glad  to  unbosom  himself  to  ono 
wHo  was  slways  at  hand,  although  the  hist  person  in 
the  world  in  whom  ho  ought  to  have  confided. 

Several  violent  scenes,  however,  had  taken  place  be^ 
tween  him  and  Johnston,  with  which  it  is  needless  to 
trouble  the  reader.  The  ex-tutor  ultimately  gained  the 
entire  ascendancy  over  the  unhappy  man.  He  persus' 
ded  him  against  ffiving  up  Mr.  Wsltbam*s  property—' 
against  leaving  New  Hall  fbr  a  time,  as  he  had  propcwed 
—against  calling  in  tlie  mediation  of  Lord  Amwood—' 
and,  in  short,  induced  him  to  change  every  plan  he  had 
formed,  till,  at  length,  the  result  of  several  days*  alter- 
cation was  the  squire*s  reluctant  consent  to  a  line  of 
conduct  totally  different  from  that  which  he  had  at  first 
meditated. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  robbory  bcfbre  a  great  hue 
and  cry  was  raised  fbr  thirty  miles  round  the  secluded 
neighbourhood  of  Arnwood  Castle,  regarding  the  ex- 
tensive depredation  committed  in  the  mansion  of  tho 
'*  wealthy  and  worthy"  squire  Bolton  of  New  Hall. 
Country  gentlemen  began  to  be  greatly  alarmed,  and 
justices  and  magistrates  to  bestir  themselves.  Conser- 
vators of  the  peace  where  every  where  on  the  alert ; 
local  proclamations  were  posted  ;  and  thief-takers  were 
agog ;  Mr.  Bolton  was  condoled  with  on  his  loss,  with 
warmth  in  proportion  as  ho  was  not  knowu-^-so  much 
so,  that  he  would  almost  have  lost  every  tbmg  over 
again  to  achieve  the  momentary  importance  the  cir- 
cumstance  gave  him  in  the  neighboorhood :  and  even 
Mr.  Johnston  managed  to  join  the  cry  with  credit  to 
himself,  hoMing  oat  well  grounded  hopes  of  being  more 
successful  tlian  the  police  itself  in  fi^rreting  oot  the 
r<ibbers. 


CHAPTER  XXf« 

The  efibct  upon  Lord  Amirood^  mind,  produced  by 
the  death  of  bis  mother  and  the  oocorrences  of  the  day 
on  which  he  came  of  age,  was  to  give  a  new  impolse  to 
his  thoughts,  and  to  make  him  lotdi  with  a  stftoge  in- 
quisitiveness  into  the  shadowy  iromb  of  fbtortty,,  fbr  tfie 
promises  or  indications  of  Irbat  fbrtuno  might  have  in 
store  for  biro.  He  saw,  however,  with  a  rnutore  of  ex- 
ulutioo  and  doubt,  that  it  became  him  noir  to  **  try  the 
world"  and  all  it  offered ;  and  accordingly,  shutting  up 
the  castle,  he  set  off  to  visit  a  Sir  Bblland  Bolland,  and 
such  other  ibw  friends  as  remained  to  him  in  London. 

The  observers  of  the  upper  worM  of  society  know  that 
there  are  always  a  fbw  new  men  on  town,  who  ara 
lords  of  the  ascendant  fbr  the  time;  and  who,  starting 
soc osssivejy.  into  view  fiom  tbehr  natif«  or  their  eem* 
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paratWe  obncarily,  serve  to  diversify  ihe  monotony  of 
aristocratic  life.  These  enjoy  the  triamph  of  fpastin^ 
hundreds  of  ftshionable  persons,  and  of  bciiu^  talked  of, 
perhaps,  by  ihoQsands  whom  they  cann<H  find  rooin  to 
entertain,  and  are  extensively  repaid  by  sneering  criti- 
cism upon  their  expensive  attempts  at  greatness,  or 
•ontemptootis  laughter  at  their  abortive  presumption. 

In  this  pitiable  prBdicament  was  now  placed  Sir  BoU 
land  and  his  fkmify.  Lady  Bolland,  Miss  Rachel  Hol- 
land, and  Thomas  Grendail  Bolland,  Esq.,  the  onhr  son 
and  heir,  all  stood  the  eampaiga  amazingly  well,  being 
willing  to  encounter  any  thing  in  such  a  cause.  But 
poor  Sir  Bolland  himself  was  almost  ready  to  strike  and 
cry  fbr  quarter  before  the  season  was  half  ended ;  for 
besides  the  difficulty  which  a  little  fat  man  encounters 
in  striving  to  support  personal  greatness  and  imperwruU 
dignity,  Sir  Bolland  was  absolutely  *«  sweated  down*" 
into  a  sort  of  oily  mummy,  and  lost  both  his  weight, 
his  appetite,  and  his  night's  rest,  as  he  said,  for  no 
earthly  or  understandable  purpose  but  to  spend  roone^. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  London  season,  while  Sir 
Bollaad*s  house  was  invaded  by  artists  of  all  sorts,  coo- 
nected  with  the  taUf  and  the  trencher,  during  the  day, 
and  by  men  and  women  of  many  sorts  during  the  night, 
that  Lord  Arnwood  arrived  in  town,  and  with  a  mix- 
tore  of  diffidence  and  reserve  paid  a  visit  to  his  old  ac- 
quaintanoet  Scarcely  had  he  made  his  appearance  in 
society  when  he  found  himself,  greatly  to  his  own  as- 
tonisbment,  very  much  in  request;  and  crowded  as 
were  the  entertainments  of  Sir  Bolland  and  of  every 
body  else  who  invited  him,  and  reserved  and  retiring 
as  his  own  manners  were,  he  yet  discovered  that  he 
had  involuntarily  produced  a  considerable  sensation. 
His  graceful  fi^rure  arrayed  in  deep  black,  and  the 
tfaoug^tftA  and  intellectual  look  of  so  young  a  man,  to- 
gether with  his  title,  brought  to  the  recollection  of  some 
of  the  old  families  a  name  carrying  in  it  something  to 
be  held  almost  in  reveroooe,  and  cajised  him  to  be  ob- 
served and  talked  of,  even  when  he  himself  wished  to  be 
concealed  or  forgotten. 

Arnwood  was  partly  right  in  the  latter  feeling ;  for 
he  could  not  ofter  attentions  to  any  lady,  and  in  parti- 
cular, to  the  many  unmarried  female  scions  of  nobility, 
with  whom  he  mixed,  but  himself  and  the  late  lord's 
imprudences  became  the  subject  of  discussion  with  all 
ambitious  fethers  and  wary  mothers,  and  hie  hereditary 
misfortunes  were  dragged  forth  into  babbling  notoriety. 
This  was  a  subject  upon  which  he  was  jealously  and 
painfully  sensitive,,  and  when  he  looked  with  moral- 
ising  astonisliment  at  the  profase  luxury  indulged  in 
by  hundreds  whom  he  thought  in  every  way  beneath 
him,  contrasting  it  with  the  painful  eoonomy  practised 
in  hie  own  desMted  establishment — there  mingled  more 
of  bitterness  in  his  feelings,  than  perhaps,  if  strictly  ox- 
amined,  was  recoociletfble  with  true  dignity  of  mind. 

^Bmergiog  as  he  had  just  done  out  of  a  literary  and 
reflective  sditude,  and  feeling  intensely  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a  footing  for  his  own  ambition— he  looked  with 
amaiement  on  the  ihoogbtless,  aimless,  and  compara- 
tively desertiess  prosperity  of  Sir  Bolland,  and  a  hundred 
other  new  people,  who  were  shining  brilliantly  in  the 
zenith  of  city  extravagance.  The  clinging  conscious- 
ness, too,  of  real  talent,  became  sometimes  a  set-off 
against  ihe  disadvantages  of  his  peculiar  situation.  But 
this  solitary  pride  soon  died  away,  by  the  very  sympa. 
thetic  influence  of  the  glaring  opinion  of  the  world,  aod< 
left  him,  unless  when  hope  was  stjt>ng,  in  deaporand 
more  gloomy  disoontsnt  vnth  tlie  world,  and^  the  mor- 
iiQr'mg  indications  of  his  own  fortune. 

As  for  Sir  BoDand,  he  had  of  late  crept  nnder  a  comer 
of  the  imperial  purple  of  government,  and  was  even  in 
the  prospect  of  a  peerage  ;  how  or  wherefore  no  one,  so 
far  as  Arnwood  knew,  could  tell ;  for  he  thought  but  lit- 
tle and  laboured  less,  talked  merely  because  he  was  sore 
to  be  listened  to,  and  laughed  much  and  ofleu,  either 
because  Im  was  fet,  or  in  order  to  become  so.  At  all 
events  &t  he  was,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  stand- 
ing up  often  when  he  lunged  to  sit,  and  bowing  to  his 
guests  when  bowing  was  neither  convenient  to  his  shape 
nor  inclination.  But  then  there  was  a  compensation 
even  in  this,  (excepting  when  he  was  absolutely  over, 
driven,)  for  standing  and  walking  gave  him  additional 
appetite,  and  bowing  and  foasting  made  hiro  additional 
imods. 

Amidst  afi  this,  Arnwood  felt  some  surprise  in  observ- 
ing ike  increasing  attentions  to  himself,  and  even  offered 
lOnfidsnce  of  Sir  Bolland  Bolkmd.    This  he  could  not 
vooouat  iog^  as  it  seemed  unoonnectod  with  lus  daughter, 
irhose  manner,  unlike  what  it  had  been  in  aJi  earlier 
oqnaiatinte,  had  bcoome  stately,  and  bore  an  air  of 
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condescension  in  addressing  him,  which  made  him  dou- 
bly reserved  towards  her.  And  as  for  Lady  Bolland,  her 
bead  seemed  entirely  so  turned  with  her  ktely  acquired 
notoriety,  and  her  husband's  importance  in  the  goyem- 
ment,  that  she  cooM  ohly  occasionally  be  sensiUe  tliat 
such  a  person  as  Lord  Arnwood  had  the  privilege  of 
making  one  at  all  her  parties,  and  that  he  was  more  fre- 
quently talked  of  by  tfaie  women,  titled  and  untitled,  than 
any  other  man  who  was  worth  talking  of,  excepting  it 
might  be  her  own  son,  or  Sir  Bolland  himself. 

One  morning  on  Amwood*s  paying  an  early  visit,  he 
was  taken  confidentially  aside  by  Sir  B<dland,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  library  with  much  ceremony,  and  all  the 
forced  dignity  and  state  so  laboriously  assumed  and  worn 
upon  the  person  of  a  little  fiit  man.  Here,  after  many 
preliminaries,  concerning  his  own  consequence  in  the 
present  situation  of  public  affairs,  and  his  wish  to  bring 
forward  every  promising  young  man,  he  told  Arnwood 
that  the  opportunity  was  now  oomc  for  making  his  for- 
tune. 

Arnwood  looked  somewhat  cold  and  incredulous  at 
this  announcement 

**  Nay,  my  dear  Arnwood,**  sud  Sir  Bolland ;  **  it  is 
in  my  power  without  doubt,  if  you  do  what  I  have  un- 
dertaken  to  the  minister  you  shalL  And  aU  you  have  to 
do  is  to  be  expeditious,  and  judicious,  and  prompt,  and 
secret,  and  adbroit — and  ahove  every  thmg  you  must  be 
lucky.** 

Arnwood  smiled. 

**  My  dear  Arnwood,  I  see  that  you  consMet  the  busi- 
ness as  nothing  to  a  man  of  youf  talents,  and  that  you 
imagine  your  success  certain.** 

.^nwood  smiled  again,  and  said  he  had  no  doubt  of  it 

**  Are  you  increddotn,  my  young  lord,  or  are  you 
confident?  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  the  minister  or 
not?" 

**  Bt  all  means,  l%r  Bolland.  I  fbel  my  seal  kin- 
dlfawv^ 

** 'TIS  dcMie,  Arnwood,  *tis  done.  Thfe  carriage  is  or- 
dered at  two,  and  you  will  consider  how  much  there  is 
at  stake,  both  with  regard  to  your  own  fortune  and  for 
the  public  good,  in  what  may  be  proposed  to  you.*' 

Arnwood  could  scarcely  beliere  his  senses,  when -the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  ^oor  of  the  minister,  and  he 
found  himself  formally  and  confidentially  introduced, 
and  soon  afler  closeted;  and  preparations  made  for  a  par- 
ticular  and  doubtless  important  disclosure.    ' 

*'  You  cannot  have  much  knowledge  of  mankind, 
whatever  may  be  your  natural  talents,  my  lord,**  said 
the  minister  after  some  prfHiminary  inquiries ;  "  but 
your  knowledge  of  history  will  have  taught  you  that 
one  of  the  greatest  diflicuraes  a  Statesman  1ms  to  encoun- 
ter in  the  ordering  of  diplomatic  policy,  is  to  get  at  the 
real  sentiments  or  foreign  potentates,  and  the  ^e  mean- 
ing of  the  prooeedings  of  foreign  courts.  This  wUI  ex- 
plain the  principle  of  the  service  which  you  seem  wilting 
to  undertake,  and  upon  vi^ich  you  win  be  required  to 
proceed.  It  will  be  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  service,** 
the  official  porsi^age  contmued,  **  and  even  should  you 
be  successnil,  its  value  vrill  only  be  such  as  circum- 
stances will  hereafter  indicate.  But  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  act  for  a  noble  and 
liberal  government  And,  hark'ee,  my  young  firiend,  a 
sprinkling  of  hypocrisy  is  indispensable ;  for,  remember, 
you  will  have  to  mix  with  those  whose  very  tiioughts  are 
traitors  to  each  other.  In  a  word,  I  can  give  you  no 
better  advice  than  yon  wilt  find  combined  in  the  Spanish 
maxim,  *  A  light  foot,  an  open  purse,  and  a  quiet  tongue,' 
— what  say  you,  young  sir,  are  you  willing  to  embark  in 
the  sea  of  politics  ?** 

Arnwood  made  such  acknowledgmetits  as  the  occasion 
demanded. 

**  Well,  then,  we  shaU  see,  what  is  to  be  dene  ;**  and 
the  minister,  with  a  gracious  but  reserved  bow,  turned 
to  other  busineaB,  tmd  lefl  Ainw<Md  to  the  indulgenoe  of 
a  crowd  of  new  hopes  and  fimoies,  which  his  mind,  as 
he  returned  home,  was  busy  in  creating. 

Meantime  it  was  bruited  about  by  Sb*  Bolland,  chiefly 
to  show  off  the'confidence  that  he  himself  was  hi  w)th 
the  government,  that  through  bis  influence  the  yeutig 
Lord  Arnwood  was  about  to  be  employed  in  an  impor- 
tant and  confidential  mission  abroad.  The  change  to 
Arnwood  in  his  reception  by  the  world,  was  now  as  ex- 
tensive as  it  was  decided.  Invitations  crowded  m  to 
him,  and  every  one  began  to  know  and  to  admire  him, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  until  the  youth  himself  gave 
way  to  the  general  opinion,  and  loved  all  mankind  as 
heartily  as  mankind  seemed  to  admire  him. 

This  was  the  moment  of  Amwood*8  triumph,  and  al- 
most his  revenge  upon  the  world.  There  is  an  indescrib- 
able oharm  in  the  first  gush  of  prosperity,  the  more  de- 


lightiiil  because  it  is  not  solitary ;  for  man  is  so  benev<v 
lent  and  sympathetic  in  sdch  a  case,  that  all  the  world 
rejoices  with,  and  even  magnifies  the  happtaaas  of  lbs 
snccessfiiL  The  eyes  of  the  women,  in  particular,  now 
seemed  to  beam  for  Arnwood  with  umversal  regard. 
Their  countenances  suddenly  became  lighted  up  vith 
sentiment ;  and  many  were  in  love  with  him  so  deeply, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  natural  delicaey  of  that  **  wens  i* 
the  bud**  which  was  feeding  on  their  damask  chedn,  tks 
feeling  Was  too  warm  and  imperative  to  be  altogether 
hidden,  and  in  some  way  or  other  managed  to  ind  its 
vray  to  hbearSi 

He  now  began  to  forget  hb  Shakspearian  maxim  almtf 
the  tide  that  is  in  the  afiairs  of  men,  which,  amwusdly, 
was  now  at  the  flood  with  him,  and  whicl^  had  it  ftssn 
taken,  as  it  them  oBond,  was  leading  him  (in  oneway 
at  least)  fast  oil  to  fortune.  Men,  as  it  unfortmalely 
turned  out,  were  in  a  mistake  aboat  his  **  afErits,**  dse 
there  would  not  have  been  all  thb  flood; hut  tinrt  was  no 
qfsir  of  his. 

In  giving  these  general  ststwwts  w«  bad  ahnast  fav 
gotten  to  mention  the  fkct,  (an  unpardooahle  pises  «f 
rorgetfulness  in  the  vrriler  of  a  private  history  of  tkh 
sort,)  that  b]^  this  tiibe  Arnwood  might  hacvo  boon,  sv 
was^  4ihb«f<  in  love.  We  say  almost,  becanae  tlw  wai, 
mant  was  invohmtarily  qualified  in  his  mind,  by  oef1«B 
deep-seated  recollections,  or  rather  fencifu]  dreaflis  of  kit 
solitery  hours,  or  mixed  up  with  some  painflsDj  plessing 
reminiscences  of  the  inmates  of  the  POet*s  Mukp  near 
his4>wn  castle.  The  sentiment,  too,  however  gVDersfly 
powerful,  was  in  Amwood*s  cose  at  pfessut  ao'iiiingfed 
with  a  feeling  of  gratitode  to  the  ftir  one,  who  eonda. 
scended  to  evince  no  doubtful  indications  of  leodemesi 
for  hunsel^  that,  if  stripped  and  analysed,  it  oodld  sfi. 
ther  be  odled  quite  genuine,  nor  had  its  tooiIb  atraok 
doe;  " 
sel 


iph  enouj^  to  take  the  place  of  more  secrei  and  as- 
fish  emotiCns. 


The  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  <»f  Lortoa  kai 
fascinated    muiy  before    ahe  fiwcinaled     the    yooof 
Lord  Arnwood ;  but  she  took  a  giasiiii  pleasops  is  ttb- 
servmg  the  impression  she  had  oMide  upon  Ht  BeSagt 
than  in  all  her  prerious  ccmquests,  simply  becanaa  ibs 
perceived  he  hid  foeliog,  whidi  she  justly  coBcteMvu 
a  quality  somewhat  rare  in  her  circle{  mad  tbe  dsgb 
hearted  sincerity  of  his  disposition  made  ber  attsmpli  it 
interesting  him  both  a  pleasing  and  a  prood  opoi 
mcnt    Lady  Amelia  Lorton  was  two  years  older  tbm 
himself,  and  the  very  masculine  quality  of  li^*  vder- 
standing,  her  ready  eloquenee  upon  subjects  wbk^  «^ 
men  ^fenerally  avoid,  or  trifle  with,  together  vridi  tkt 
soothing  tones  x^  her  voice,  when  she  chose  to  addras 
the  foelmgB,  were  not  lost  upon  a  mind  like  Anweod^ 
which  was  always  susceptible  to  the  tbrobbo^o  of  «■»• 
tion,  or  the  deep-felt  influence  of  passion. 

AJnwood  was  now,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlw  worii 
/tring-— enjoying  existonce^looking  at  the  groat  worU, 
in  its  most  desirable  circle — reasoning  open  it«  smnii^ 
knowledge,  hoping,  admiring,  and  auoosi  krov.  A 
had  not  yet,  to  be  sure,  attained  to  any  thhag  in  bm  aaa 
fortune;  so  much  the  better  i  for  in  gaining  goti,  v* 
gain  evil  also,  and  all  to  him  was  yet  imagmolisa  sb# 
futurity.    *"  But  the  future,**  says  Dr.   Tnliiiwit,'"^ 
-ries  in  its  womb  the  greatest  and  tbe  purest 
for  it  is  ductile  to  tbe  foncy,  and  subservient  to 
mand  of  tlie  passions.*' 

Lady  Amelia  Lorton  was  a  JMreUy  women,  or 
she  was  noble  to  look  upon,  and  at  times  there 
tiling  in  her  countenance  tliat  was  awful  to  a 
can  feel  the  power  of  a  woman^i  eye.    She 
plisiied  too.    But  the  accomplishments  of 
teil  for  somethinjjr  wherever  they  appear ;  thcoe 
from  the  want  of  accompanying  taste  and 
are  a  weariness  and  a  vanity.    So  were  not  tbo 
ieaming  and  the  ready  intcuectual  powers  of 
able  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Lorton ;  ibr 
accomplishments  rendered  more  effi^ve  in 
miration  or  emotion  in  minds  such  as  AmwoodV 
and  the  charmed  youth  met  in  all  possible  _ 
talked  all  possible  things,  as  lords  and  ladies  w9 
It  answers  not  our  tarte,  ner  indeed  our  talent, 
details.    Behold !  are  they  not  written  in  fifly^ 
books,  that  shall  never  be  read  fifty  dhys  hence  7 

The  foncy  can  easi^  follow  Arnwood  throi^ 
drawing  rodms  aad  dinner  parties  of  high  lifti. 
which  every  reader,  high  and  low,  is  of  course  ao 
liar  as  he  is  with  his  own  bed-chamber.    He  «!#'  «r  tbe 
most  piquant'fVench  dishes  with  the  most  mii 
names,  and  drank  wines  imported  by  his 
host  expressly  from  the  moon. 

like  the  caliphs  of  tiie  Arabian  Nights  be 
upon  Bothisig  but  splendid  Persian  carpets,  and  recfinod 
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Mf  m  BO&s  u&d  ceucfaos,  which  he  fband  as  oommoD, 
of  eoiins,  as  the  wooden  benches  in  St.  James's  park. 
He  diaed  apon  pkin  &re  at  three  o*clock  like  a  trades- 
Ban,  onder  Che  name  of  lanch,  and  supped  at  niffat  too 
eaily  lor  a  seeond  appotite ;  which,  however,  like  a  wise 
man«  be  took  care  to  proTide  against,  the  latter  being  too 
laborioas  and  oompJez  an  entertainment  either  for  satis- 
ftctioB  er  ei^yment.  The  most  interestinff  faces  at  the 
dianer  table  were  lost  to  him,  or  oonoeaied  behind  the 
salendsar  of  plateaux  and  histras ;  and  in  the  lottery  of 
htf  pbee  among  the  oempany,  when  he  did  not  happen 
to  get  near  theiady  Amelia  or  some  sueh  intimate,  he 
was  6reed  to  talk^  or  Ibtan  to,  all  maimer  of  nothings, 
iakrhrdod  wkk  bad  French  and  Italian,  called,  some- 
what gralnitoasi/,  ii^M  conversation.  This,  however, 
he  bofe  nhllooapbicallj^  Ibr  a  time,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  pnvala  observatioas;  for  **  fashionable  conversa- 
U^m^  is,  aftor  ail,  seldom  as  vapid  in  the  hearing  as  in 
Iha  reading* 

The  kind  center  will  a]so»  to  save  tbw,  ootideseeiid  to 

Ikncy  Lqi4  Am^eod  moving  incessantly  among  saloons 

and  boodoiiv  of  the  most  splendid  description,  and  at- 

tending  all  manner  of  solrtea,  touts,  eonoerts,  and  mas- 

^Qoradss ;  and  wiU  also  please  to  imagine  what  he  said 

and  £d.    Lady  Amelia  sometimes  hong  upon  his  arm 

tfarou^  these  crowds,  or  sat  with  him  m  a  recess,  and 

fiamasr  lipe  he  drank,  ibr  a  time  the  most  seductive 

cdbqiKnee,  the  most  toacfaing  sentiment,  upon  what  was 

truly  grea*  or  deeiraUa  on  earth;  and  agam  the  keenest 

sbservartona  «nd  the  most  cuCting  satire  upon  all  they 

bnM  and  saw  aioond  them.    At  other  times,  and  more 

generally,  be  moved  ahooi  Uka  a  philoe^er  or  a  sim. 

pfetoo,  (convortibfe  tsnns  as  the  valid  goes,)  and  talked 

idly  W  paefk  whocared  aothiag  aboot  ei^er  what  he 

said  or  tlwuflht,  so  that  what  was  apparent  bore  the 

0Um^  <^  ftrfi  f nn ;  and  then  he  went  to  bed  late  in  the 

■aomins',  weary  and  disappointed,  wondering  at  hknself 

fiir  iiiWBiiiliai  III  8»  infariiftrtory  a  hie. 
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Lnd  AfBWQod  moved  about  for  a  time  in  fashkmable 
eoeisCy  as  othei;  people  do ;  for  high  life,  however  fiivour- 
Me  to  affectation  and  efieminacy,  is  not  without  its 
philosopihen^  and  its  morahats  too ;  nor  is  there  any  ne- 
eessary  conneGtion  betareen  fikstidious  elegance  and  con- 
vcBtioonl  refinement,  and  vapid  coxcombry  or  inanity  of 
Bund.  The  harry  of  its  engagements,  hov^ever,  and  the 
lAeaaBng  gTati6catioa  to  perwuud  vanity,  of  easy  asaocia- 
Jioa  with  man  of  the  highest  titles  in  the  country,  had 
its  anal  eiect  upon  hu  yonthfid  and  saiuEfaine  mind ;. 
t  aiming  him  to  be  inaeosiblB  to  the  lapse  or  time,  and  to 
fijrgrt  that  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  were  pro- 
greeaing  and  wearing  on,  and  there  were  such  things  as 
•QOOQa  or  nd  stents  taking  place  in  the  lower  worU. 

Tho  Mxmt  ekeomstanoe  that  awakened  him  was  a  sud- 
den tarn  in  our  forei^  policy,  and  a  report  of  a  change 
of  miabCzy,  with  which  the  nevrspapers  and  the  country 
pgu    In  the  mean  time  Arnwood  had  receiv^ 
ie«ard  nor  service,  nor,  indeed^  any  thing  but 
■snrancei  and  doubtful  manifestations  of  fiiend- 
aiup>.    Am  the  clamour  ripened  against  the  proceedings 
he  saw  with  astonishment,  that  those  very 
which  had  been  adopted  In  consequence  of  the 
feelings  in  favour  of  them,  were  the  most 
lindiy  ewpplamed  of  and  reprobated.    When  he  waited 

-,  he  found  him  already  an  ex-minister. 


S! 


sat 


Amwood^s  observations  were  more  keen  than  usual, 
but  still  he  bad  not  altogether  deceived  himself.  Lady 
Amelia  really  delighted  in  his  society,  was  interested  in 
him,  was  proud  of  him  as  a  conquest,  nay,  even  loved 
him.  But  her  love  was  not  (shall  we  be  understood  when 
we  say  it?)  like  the  love  of  a  woman.  And  so  she  could 
extinguish  it,  or  sacrifice  it  to  pride,  or  trifle  with  it  (as 
she  could  and  did  with  the  object  of  it),  with  all  the  ca- 
price  and  hauteur  of  a  high  bom  and  worldly  dame.  For 
some  time  she  teased  Arnwood,  partly  by  coquetry  with 
other  admirers,  and,  at  times,  \ty  cruel  aUusions  to  thii^ 
in  which  he  felt  keenly  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  situa^ 
tion.  A  new  favourite  in  the  person  of  a  Colonel  Vance, 
now  began  to  pall  forth  her  triumphant  **  flirtation,**  and 
jealousy  and  wounded  pride  soon  completed  the  aliena- 
tion m  Amwood's  heart  But  if  there  had  been  any 
thing  wanting  to  determine  him  to  retire  firom  scenes 
which  were  now  a  punishment  to  him,  it  was  supplied 
in  the  fellowing  incident. 

At  a  crowded  evening  party  at  the  Marquis  of  Lor- 
ton*B,  Amwepd  found  that,  either  on  purpose  or  by  acci- 
dent, he  was  in  an  unusual  manner  left  to  himself  all 
night,  and  was  in  the  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  of  a 
proud  man  when  be  finds  bimaelf  in  a  place  where  he 
su^>ects  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  an 
intruder,  or  imaginos  his  presence  merdy  $fj^ered  until 
a.  convenient  time  arrives  for  his  dismissal  by  ncoup-de- 
grace.  He  had  wandered  among  the  crowd,  and  an- 
swered jealously  and  slightly  the  saltitations  of  a  dozen 
common  acquaintances,  and  even  exchanged  a  smile  and 
a  remark  with  liady  Amelia,  and  had  at  length  betaken 
himself  for  solitude  to  a  recess  behind  a  pillar.  Here  he 
sat  down  alone  to  contemplate  an  old  painting,  on  which 
the  light  ftom  a  brilliant  chandelier  now  shone,  as  he 
thou^t,  most  fevourably. 

The  picture  represented  a  young  female,  in  a  costume 
so  peculiar,  or  rather  her  figure  was  so  imaginatively  re- 
vealed, by  an  extravagant  and  picturesque  m-apcfy,  that 
the  contemplative  spectator  was  soon  riveted  by  the  ori- 
ginal and  striking  conception  of  the  artist  The  female 
was  mad,  as  appeared  by  the  strangeness  of  her  af^iarel 
and  manner,  and  the  poetic  wiidness  of  her  eye ;  but  she 
was  so  purely  beautiful,  and  there  was  given  to  her  such 
a  look  of  speaking  pathos,  that  Arnwood  bad  almost 
wrought  himself  into  tears  as  he  continued  to  gaze,  and 
to  (kA  his  imagination  with  the  idea  of  the  unhappy 
girl. 

There  were  other  thoufhts,  also,  insensibly  linking 
themselves  with  the  visuid  fancy  before  him,  thoughts 
which,  of  course,  could  have  no  other  foundation  Uian 
the  mere  association  of  ideas,  but  which  giudually  awa- 
kened in  his  heart  its  deepest  and  saddest  feelings,  and 
plunged  him  in  a  reverie  which  might  have  seemed  a 
trance.  It  was  as  if  Heaven  had  shown  him,  at  sundir 
intervals,  and  in  divers  manners,  in  reality  or  in  his 
dreams,  such  a  vision  (one  repeated  vision)  of  female 
perfection,  as  transported  his  soul  to  paradise  in  thought 
and  aspiration,  yet  never  permitted  him,  even  once,  dis- 
tinctly to  behold  that  fkce  and  form  which  still  flitted 
before  his  fency. 

His  mind  had  wandered  back  to  Arnwood  Castle  and 
the  Pilot's  Mark,  as  he  gazed  on  the  interesting  picture 
before  him,  when  his  ear  was  startled  and  his  attention 
attracted  by  women's  voices,  talking  loud  (as  ladies  of 
rank  may  talk)  behind  him,  and  just  beyond  the  pillar 
against  which  ha  was  leaning.  He  even  thought  his 
own  name  bad  been  mentioned,  and  naturally  interrupt- 
ing himself  to  listen,  he  heard  a  few  vrords  of  conversa- 
tion of  that  matter  of  fact  speeies,  which  was  sufilcient 
to  recall  his  mind  to  this  lower  world. 

**  You  astonish  me,  my  lady,*'  said  one,  ^  indeed  you 
astonish  me ;  but  the  loose  manners  of  the  present  .day 
are  perfectly  incredible.  In  my  younger  days  this  im- 
pudanoe  would  no  more  have  bc«n  sufi^ed  tmm         ** 

**  But  the  antiquity  of  his  fiunily  !**  interrupted  an- 
other voice. 

**  That  is  the  only  excuse  for  it ;  but,  my  lady,  I 


fiobabb  reward. 
Thio  dJMipointment  soon  came  to  be  known  to  Anv 
^moo^M  iHsnda;  and  ito  usual  efhcta  were  deepened  by 
biM  ofm  eoDsdousnesa  and  his  foreboding  xraagiuation^ 
Mo  BMi  I^y  Amelia  Lorton  in  the  evening  in  her  fe^ 
Cher's  drawing  room,  and  he  thought  he  saw,  at  a  gUnoe, 
iln^  aim  wieawaie  of  all  that  had  occurred  to  him.  Whe- 
ther it  fiao  studied,  or  whether hisown consciousness  made 
bsna  — upUife  and  irritable,  her  conversation  seemed  less 
ami'kmm  tlmn  usual,  while  he  was  disposed  to  be  more  so ; 
ond  eve&  hen  good  sense  seemed  more  than  ever  rough 
and  naoeulliier  and  her  alhisirmsi  aocidentalfy  or  wiUVilly, 
xgyiJdieiB  of  hi»  feriwgj^ 


*^  It  is  time,  methiftks,  that  that  unfortunate  femily 
were  extinct,'*  «aid  the  toothless  possessor  of  the  cracked 
voice;  **  I  knew  the  boy>  grandfether,  Sir  Humphrey 
of  Arnwood*— a  wild  and  a  bold  man  he  was,  and  tlie 
late  lord  made,  things  much  worse,  and  here  is  a  youth 
who  would  marry  his  slender  person  and  his  father's 
debts  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lorton  himself— he,  he  !'* 

**  But  the  marchioness  has  too  much  good  sense  to 
permit  the  affair  to  proooed  further,"  rejoined  the  aecond 
speaker ;  **  what  do  you  think,  my  lady  7" 

^  I  have  long  observed  the  Arnwood  femily,'*  said  tho 
cracked  mumbling  voice,  **  and    •   ^ 

Lord  Amwood's  back  was  still  to  the  poup  of  old  U- 
dies,  and  his  eyes  yet  fixed  upon  the  fiiscinattng  picture ; 
but  there  was  somcUiing  so  peculiar  in  the  tone  of  this 
latter  voice,  that  he  turned  round,  and  putting  his  head 
past  tho  pillar,  observed  the  three  old  women  who  were 
talking.  The  lost  feoe  absolutely  shocked  hiui — it  pre. 
sonted  such  a  contrast  to  the  angelic  countenance  he  nod 
been  contemplating  in  the  picture — ^frora  its  absolutely 
fHghtful  expression ;  for  the  dowager's  pale  fece,  crown- 
ed with  a  mass  of  frizzled  white  hair,  presented  a  comhi^ 
nation  of  the  rheumy  imbecility  of  the  lowest  beldame, 
with  the  demoniac  malignity  of  Hecate. 

**  I  have  lung  observed  that  singular  fiimi]y,"mumble4 
the  cracked  voice ;  ^  I  think  it  is  about  its  last" 

**  There  is  little  danger,  then,  of  Lady  4j>i^^  Lorton^ 
from  all  Uie  reports,"  said  another. 

^*  Hoe,  hee  l"  song  the  cracked  voice  of  the  aristo- 
oratic  Hecate,  and  Uie  expression  on  the  countenance 
was  horrible.  **  1  tell  you,  the  boy  will  soon  begin  to 
wince  at  the  world  li&e  his  fether — and  will  end  the 
whole  by^-nay,  I  can  see  it — by  pistol  and  lead — or  a 
cup  of  laudanum*— or  he  may  perhaps  give  himself  a 
fling  from  the  tallest  turret  of  the  old  empty  castle  oi* 
Arnwood— hee,  hee,  hee !" 

**  Good  heavens  *."  exclaimed  Arnwood,  rushing  from 
the  recess  into  the  crowd,  and  then  into  the  street  **  What 
a  world  do  I  inhabit !  The  very  accursed  of  the  earth, 
the  cruelest  of  tho  wdrld*s  crawling  animals — a  bad 
hearted  old  woman,  seems  to  become  nrophctic  when 
speaking  of  mc.  It  is  high  time  that  I  should  leave  this 
motley  scene  of  venomous  old  cats  and  aristocratic  im- 
beciles to  tho  gratification  of  their  own  peculiar  and 
congenial  pleasoi-cs.  In  the  retirement  of  the  castle  I 
will  wait  with  leisurely  resignation  for  snch  firuit  as  tho 
seeds  I  have  sown  during  my  short  stay  in  the  metropo- 
lis will  possibly  yield  me ;  and  if  none  ever  springs  up, 
why,  *  patience,  and  shuflle  the  cards  !*  *• 

Pull  of  his  newly  acquired  determination,  Arnwood 
waited  upon  the  Marqnis  of  Lorton  on  the  following 
morning,  and  solicited  such  an  exertion  of  his  political 
influence  upon  any  future  occasion,  as  that  nobleman 
might  deem  it  expedient  or  fHcndly  to  extend ;  and  tak- 
ing a  short  leave  of  his  fet  fiiend.  Sir  Bolland,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  again  to  Arnwood  castle. 

CHAPTER  XXIIL 


in  agitation,  if  not  disgust,  preparing  to  set  out 
kis  sptrito  and  his  nerves  in  the  country. 
laifHitfT  was,  however,  gracious  and  kind  to  Amp 
and  even  somewhat  disposed  to  be  sentimental  in 
as  mea  will  be  when  the  tiutoward  erenta  of 
them  to  console  themsdves  for  ill4;ewarded 
irttafrticns,  with  a  moral  reflectioi^ .  He  seemed  to 
Arnwood  as  a  brother  sufferer  by  the  turn  that 
hod  taken,  bat  the  moral  reflections,  of  which 

m  BO  bcfc,  applicable  to  conrto  and  political  change,      -  inat  is  tne  only  excuse  tor  it ;  but,  my  tady,  i  am 
aA  Loid  Amwood's  answer,  and  all  his  present  told  his  whole  estate  would  not  make  a  tolerablB  aUow- 


ance  for  pin  money.  In  short,  the  boy's  presumption 
ougl^t  to  be  chastised,  and  for  a  sensibis  man  liko  the 
marquis  to  permit  such  a  glaring  flirtation,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it" 

**  It  is  love,  no  doubt,"  said  a  cracked  old  voice,  in  a 
sneering  t<me,  **  the  Uind  god  must  bear  the  blame,  he, 
he,  he  !^ 

**  The  youth  ought  to  be  sent  abroad  somewhere,"  re- 
joined the  first  **  I  tell  you,  my  lady,  the  marquis  ought 
to  g^t  him  an  appointment  at  the  Cape,  or  about  the 
Ionian  Islands,  or  in  Australia,  or  somewhere  else,  to 
prevent  titles  firom  becoming  contemptible  at  home,  and 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  the  women!" 


The  rich  perfUroe  of  autumn  scented  the  sof\  air,  and 
twilight  was  fast  sinking  into  night,  when,  afler  a  fa- 
tiguing ride.  Lord  Arnwood  at  len^  descried  the  shin- 
ing sweep  of  the  sea  on  the  horiz<m  beyond  his  own 
castle,  and  soon  after  imagined  he  discerned  a  more 
interesting  object,  namely,  the  Pilot's  Mark,  just  relieved 
by  the  li^t  coloured  vapours,  which  still  Iretained  the 
lingering  shadow  of  day  spreading  seaward  behind  it. 
Soon  afler,  he  even  fended  he  could  distinguish  a  light 
in  the  window  of  the  little  turret  where  Agatha  slept; 
and  as  ho  continued  to  contemplate  this  cold  and  lonely 
refiige  of  adversity,  and  to  contrast  the  gay  crowd  in 
London  vrith  which  he  had  mixed  for  the  tast  few  days, 
and  the  gorgeous  scenes  of  heartlessness  and  extra- 
vagance vv%ich  he  had  just  witnessed,  with  this  chceriess 
and  seoluded  abode  of  worth— ^and  fiirthcr  tho«ghiof  her 
who  wovld  have  adorned  a  palace,  continuing  to  linger 
away  her  youth  in  dtdl  seclusion  end  yearning  penury*— 
a  pang  ef'^Bympatheiic  anguish  shot  through  his  mmd, 
that  would  have  been  atill  more  hitter,  had  it  net  been 
accompanied  by  an  undefined  hope  that  he  weuld  yet  be 
the  means  of  restoring  her  to  society  and  happiness. 
**  That  Uack  looking  tower  which  seems  to  rise  out  of 
the  c(dd  murmuring  sea,"  he  exdaimod  to  himself^  as 
he  continued  to  direct  his  gaze  towards  it,  *■  is  yet  the 
domicile  of  my  Agatha ;  <?  her  wha  has  given  an  inte- 
rest to  my  liie,  and  communicated  a  &o  to  my  bo- 
som, such  as  none  other  could  or  shall  give  in  this 
world.    Shall  it  ever"  be  mine  to  restore  her  and  her 


father  to  happiness  7  May  i  ever  hope  to  make  her  my 
own,  unite  my  fortune  to  hers,  under  circumstances  in 
which  we  might  be  enabled  to  enjoy  togethei^  suoh  eu- 
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prome  felicity  7  perhaps— jm,  it  maj  really  be,  ailer  all, 
that  thta  glonous  dream  will  be  ultimately  realiised.*' 

Entering  the  oastk,  affected  by  such  reflections,  it  may 
be  conceived  with  what  feelings  he  read  the  following 
letter,  which  he  found  among  others  waiting  him  on  hu 

arrivaL 

*«  CfleHce$ier^  October  ISlh. 

"My  Loan, 

''Thoufh  little  entitled  to  communicate  with  your 
lordship,  im>m  the  slight  opportunities  I  have  had  of  the 
honour  of  meeting  yon,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  others,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  stating  a  circumstance  to  you  which  may 
be  of  importance  to  a  person  to  whom,  as  I  am  informed, 
you  have  extended  kindness  and  benevolence,  and  who,  I 
believe,  at  present  resides  in  one  of  your  fishing  houses, 
called  the  Fifot's  Mark. 

**  Without  being  m:f  self  fiiDy  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances,  I  am  given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Bolton 
of  New  Hall,  in  your  neighbourhood,  has  in  his  hands 
and  retains,  whether  justly  or  not  I  pretend  not  to  say, 
considerable  property  alleged  to  belong  of  right  to  tne 
person  in  question;  which  person,  as  I  learn,  (through 
tlie  medium  of  a  man  whom  I  have  lately  taken  into  my 
service,)  refi'ains  firom  suing  for  it,  from  some  pMuHarity 
of  mind  or  opinion,  or  from  an  ill-grounded  diiArust  of 
the  efficiency  o^  the  law.  Now,  the  information  I  wish 
to  giTe,  oottsi^  chiefly  in  this,  that  I  have  good  reason 
to  know,  as  well  from  other  sources  as  from  ray  own  ob- 
servation, that  it  requires  only  your  judicious  interference 
and  influence  to  induce  Mr.  Mton  to  return  to  the  gen- 
tloman  to  whom  you  have  already  been  liberal,  such  pro- 
perty or  funds  as  shall  place  him  quite  beyond  your  hu- 
manity, and  liberally  reward  your  own  benevoknt  feel- 
ings. 

«"  I  sliall  only  add,  ihat  I  am  satisfied,  that  Mr.  Bolton 
is  at  the  present  moment  quite  prepared  for  your  inter- 
forenoe,  which,!  have  no  doubt,  will  at  once  be  e^ctual; 
and  wishing  to  your  efibrts  every  success, 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Slc 

•»  H.  B.  HoLSON.^* 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifyinji;  to  Amwood*s  feel- 
ings, or  give  a  quicker  impulse  to  his  dearest  hopes,  than 
tlie  inteUigence  brought  him  in  this  short  letter.  Hul- 
son*s  information  he  saw  confirmed  by  various  things 
that  he  himself  observed,  particularly  by  the  offer  of  Air. 
Bolton  some  time  since  to  address  him  on  the  road:  and 
though  his  pride  under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  prevented  him  from  ever  again  communicating  with 
the  man  who  had  insulted  him .  so  grossly,  yet  m  the 
cause  of  Afatha  and  her  fiither,  he  rejoiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  an  immediate  negotiation  with  the  squire,  which 
he  resolved  on  undertaking  on  the  succeeding  morning. 

While  Amwood  meditated  these  plans,  his  single  ser- 
vant, assisted  by  crooked  Robin  the  g^iteJceeper,  and  his 
wife,  prepared  hk  evening  repast,  which  was  soon  set 
before  him.  But  by  this  time  the  solitariness  of  his 
situation  in  the  old  empty  castle,  struck  him  so  forcibly 
OS  he  insensibly  contrasted  it  with  the  delight  of  Agatha*s 
society,  which  now  came  home  to  his  fimcy,  with  some- 
thing like  anticipated  reality,  that  he  was  unable  to  eat; 
and  first  starting  up  and  pacing  the  room  in  the  pleasing 
indulgence  of  the  hopes  with  which  he  was  impressed 
he  at  length  rushed  out,  fiitigued  as  he  was,  into  the  open 
air,  that  he  might  breathe  more  fireely  and  indulge  wUh 
less  constraint  in  the  stillness  of  night,  the  ha{ray  con- 
temptation  of  the  immediate  restoration  of  Agatlw,  and 
of  his  own  expected  happiness. 

lie  kicked  wistfiilly  towards  the  Bfark  as  he  walked, 
but  night  had  completely  enveloped  every  object,  and  he 
eould  only  distingtush  the  misty  line  of  the  sea  below,  by 
its  phosphOTic  reflection  of  the  stars  which  now  twinkled 
above  lym.  **  Surely,**  said  he,  **  I  may  venture  to  go 
down  oven  to  night  and  enquire  for  Mr.  Waltham.  The 
messenger  of  good  tidings  is  welcome  at  ^^^  door,  and 
in  this  world  few  will  venture  to  Uame  the  needoms  or 
follies  of  a  prosperous  man,  as  I  am  at  length  beginning 
to  be;**  and  sajnujg  this,  he  without  more  ado  set  forward 
to  walk,  dark  as  it  was,  to  the  Mark. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  door,  and  looked  up  at  the 
small  doeed  windows  of  the  house  where  his  Agatha  re- 
sided, he  observed  on  one  side  the  fire.Hght  gleaming 
warm  from  the  top  of  a  lower  window,  and  as  he  listened 
be  heard  at  intervals  the  quaint  chant  of  Murdoch  Ma^ 
cara,  mixed  in  chofus  occasionally  with  the  clearer  voice 
of  a  woman;  and  even  the  rough  tones  of  Weathersheet, 
the  sailor,  seepoed  to  strike  in  at  times  with  the  others, 
while  a  thump  on  the  table,  or  some  such  thing,  beat 
time  to  the  more  merry  bars  of  the  stave — and  the  whole 
ended  with  a  burst  of  cheerfiil,  but  not  loud,  tongues,  and 
the  merry  noise  of  laughter. 


^^Heaven  prolong  your  innocent  happiness!**  exclaimed 
Amwood,  half  aumbly,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  window. 
**What  virtuous  hearu  and  pure  and  peaceful  bosoms 
inhabit  this  cold  dreary-looking  pile,  to  put  the  ^gcous 
and  the  lofty  discontented  to  shame?  May  Uessmgs  rest 
upon  and  increase  to  all  within  these  honoured  walls. 
By  Jove,  I  can  refrain  no  longer!  I  shall  seek  admittance 
forthwith,  that  I  may  come  in  for  a  share  of  your  homely 
sooial  pleasure.  And  I  shall  have  one  look,  before  1 
sleep,  of  those  eyes,  which  I  still  seem  to  see  wherever  I 
go,  and  which  carry  love  and  emotion  in  every  glance;** 
and  so  saying,  he  went  up  and  knocked  gently  at  the 
door. 

It  was  soon  opened  by  Mary  Reynolds,  who  amiled 
and  curtsied  as  soe  held  the  light  when  she  saw  who  it 
was,  while  his  lordship  could  not  help  observing  her 
kindly  as  he  entered,  for  she  was  neat,  and  almost  gdly 
dressed;  and  her  buxom  youthful  face,  glowing  with 
health.and  the  heat  of  the  fire  which  she  had  just  left, 
was  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  curls  sufficiently  tastefiilly 
arranged  to  set  off  a  oountenance  by  no  means  calculated 
to  mue  a  warm-heartDd  man  forget  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  hive  in  the  world. 

**  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  aU  so  happy,**  said  his  lord- 
ship,  as  he  entered  the  comfortable  kitchen,  scarcely  able 
to  see  for  the  light  of  a  blaxing  fire,  before  which  an  old 
fiurbished  swon^  on  which  were  strung  a  couple  of  goo^ 
sited  fowls,  went  round  agreeably  to  ue  ordering  <n  big 
Weathersheet,  the  sailor;  who,  seated  in  the  shaM  of  the 
chimney,  with  a  feop  as  red,  and  nearly  as  hot  as  the 
fire,  was  performing  the  duties  of  turnspit.  With  all  the 
patient  equanimity- of  the  hardy  race,  who  are  trained 
to  wait  upon  every  wind  that  may  happen  to  Uow. 

*«  Weel,  I  declare,  if  that*s  no  his  lordship  fime  the 
castle  !**  exclaimed  Murdoch  Macara,  coming  forward. 
**Was  there  ever  ony  thing  so  heartsome  and  lucky,  an* 
the  bit  supper  just  ready  for  the  dish  7  Ye*ll  excuse  roe, 
my  lord.** 

*«  What  is  it,  my  honest  Scotch  friend?**  said  Am- 
wood,  good  humouredly.  **  Mr.  Waltham  is  well,  I  pre- 
sume,  from  what  is  indicated  here,  and  disposed  to  enjoy 
himself.** 

**  WondeHu*  weel,  my  lord,  an*  mentioned  you  to  Miss 
Agatha  aboon,  this  very  minute.  Oh!  if  your  lordship 
would  just  be  pleased  to  be  hungry  the  night;  but  what 
need  I  speak?  Great  folks  are  never  hungry,  like  as  poor 
bodies,  as  Nicol  Macdoogal,  the  flesher,  used  to  say.** 

**  You*re  much  mistaken,  my  friend,**  said  Amwood, 
smiling ;  **  and  so  was  Nicol  Macdougal — but  why  this  ar- 
dent  wish  to-night?** 

**  It  would  just  be  sic  a  pleasure  fw  me  to  see  your 
brdship  sitting  beside  my  mistress  aboon,  if  it  were  the 
case,  and  me  helping  yon  like  your  vaUejf  de  th^m  to  the 
merry  thought  o*  ane  o*  thae  burdies  that*s  fizsing  afore 
the  fire.  Twa  bonnier  chockies  never  picked  barley — 
an*  there*s  muckle  Will  Wathersheet  sitting  at  the  helm 
turning  them  round,  wi*  a  fece  as  red  as  a  Dutch  cheese, 
can  hardly  keep  his  fingers  out  o*  the  gravy,  the  crature.** 

**Upon  my  honour,  Mr.  Murdoch,**  said  Amwood, 
**  these  burdies,  as  you  call  them,  would  tempt  any  one, 
after  a  long 'ride;  and  that  being  my  oondition,  I  have  al- 
most a  mind,  when  I  go  up  stairs,  to  try  your  cookery.** 

**  I  toll*d  ye  sae!  I  tdl*d  ye  sae!  as  the  wife  said  about 
the  mare  thateat  the  mortar  stane,**  snapping  his  fingers, 
and  turning  round  andiaddressing  his  companions.  **  Get 
upf  Will  Wathersheet,  an'  bring  me  the  dishes  sitting 
thero  like  a  hurtoheon,  licking  your  fingers  i*  the  pre- 
senee  o*  his  lordships  Od  man,  ye  hae  nae  nudr  manners, 
for  a*  my  teaching,  than  a  cadger*s  foal!  Will  ye  never 
learn  genteclity,  ye  sea  porpuss?** } 

••  Will  your  lordship  be  incased  to  walk  up  stairs r* 
said  Mary  Re^molds,  curtsying,  having  herself  ran  up 
and  down  again,  during  the  Scotchmairs  palaver. 

When  Amwood  entered  the  small  arched  apartment 
above,  which  was  used  by  the  inmates  as  a  sitting-room, 
he  found  a  table  covered  for  supper,  the  candles  lighted, 
and  a  fire  blaiing  with  an  air  of  much  oomfort  The  oM 
gentleman  advanced  to  receive  htm,  which  he  did  with 
ue  greatest  warmth,  his  countenance  bespeaking  not 
only  mward  tranquillity,  but  good  humour,  and  spirits 
ahnost  amounting  to  gaiety. 

**  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  honour  of  this  visit,  my 
lord,**  said  Mr.  Waltham,  shaking  Amwood  by  the 
hand — ^**and,  indeed,  your  presence  is  most  hqipily 
timed.  You  come,  as  we  are  sitting  down  to  supper, 
with  the  smiling  countenance  of  youth  and  hope,  and  the 
sun-bui;nt  visage  of  the  traveller,  like  the  welcome  mes- 
senger of  good  tidings.** 

**  What  news,  I  have,  sir,  is  ratlier  of  a  cheering  kind/ 
certainly,**  said  Amwood,  returning  the  old  gentloman*s 
affectionate  pressure. 


**  Agatha,  my  love,  you  must  bid  Lord  Amwood  wd* 
come,**  said  Mr.  Waltham,  as  his  daughter  stood  hesita. 
tin^ly  near  him. 

**  You  are  indeed  toe^^csmf,  my  lord,**  said  Agatha,  m 
she  held  out  her  hand,  her  eyes  glistening  with  ^"Vf^iffli 
as  they  met  his. 

They  sat  down,' Amwood  beside  Agatha,  and  Mr. 
Waltham  opposite,  as  their  little  supper  was  placed  be. 
fore  them  by  the  neat  hands  of  Mary  Reynolda,  seeooded 
and  directed  by  the  proud  offioiousness  ii  Murdodi  Ma. 
oara;  and  never  did  morsel  of  Ueaven*s  boinite  taste 
mora  sweet  than,  did  their  homely  meal  to  this  Ume  coim. 
pany  in  the  square  stone  chamber  of  the  knidy  Pilots 
Mark;  and  never  was  conversation  betweei^  tiuee  per- 
sons for  the  time  more  intensely  interesting  and  defigbt. 
ftiL  Mr.  Waltham,  who  had  reeovered  much  of  lus  ae- 
renity  fiforo  thcoonstant  nursin|r  of  his  daughter,  aa  well 
as  the  success  of  the  fishermen  since  the  storm— by  which 
the  evil  daj  he  dreaded  was  jput  off— and  who  wa*  par* 
ticularly  disposed  to  be  cbeernil  this  evcaing,  havii^  re. 
ceived  intelligence  that  his  eldest  dangiiter  waa  sscGb,  and 
was  in  Parih^-in  oomparatively  good  spirits;  and  as  he 
sat  opposite  Amwood  and  Agatha  seemed  to  obserte 
with  delight  their  hioks  of  io^  and  the  pleasure  tky 
toak  in  each  other*s  soeiety.  •*My  chiMren,**  ht  said, 
'*do  not  kM>k  with  fear  and  awe-of  me,  as  if  the  Ib^itiie 
happiness  of  your  time,  and  the  bliasftd  feelings  cfjaitA 
were  cruelly  to  be  scared  away,  or  damped  and  emahed 
by  ap  old  man  like  myself  who  has  already  had  ium  day 
in  the  world.  Knowing  that  yon  are  virtaooi^  Ittaiher 
enooorage  nor  forbid  you  to  iove  and  be  happy;  foe  IIm 
marriares  of  wavering  mortals  are  made  in  huveo;  and 
firom  thence  issue  the  deerees  from  whose  power  you 
cannot  escape,  and  which  shall  bind  yon^or  aaparade  you 
forever.** 

**  Your  career  in  the  world,  my  lord,**  he  ooniaiiMj, 
addressing  himself  to  Amwood,  **has  begun  with  sobm 
adversity,  but  this  may  only  serve  to  enhaaoe  the  pleasun 
of  brigfht  days  to  come.  As  fi>r  me,  I  would  not  willlBg. 
ly  Sfain  indulge  the  sokcing  delusions  of  hape^  wiuA 
would  only  serve  to  agitate  and  unhinge  my  miad  tfom 
that  calmness  and  submission  with  whidiit  beeaiwama 
to  pr^Mtfe  for  my  fete.  Nothing,  my  lord,  tends  mors  to 
weaken  an  already  debilitated  and  irritable  nund,lhBa 
exciting  alternations  of  hope  and  apprehension;  and  nsv, 
as  I  am  reduced  to  the  condition  of  poverty  which  mm 
predestined  for  me,  any  new-raised  hope  woidd,  I  am 
convinced,  infellibly  end  in  certain  and  more  iti|awn^ 
disappointment** 

M  am  sorry,  Mr.  Wahham,**  said  Amwood,  -ttf^ 
obliged  to'repeat,  that  I  am  convinced  yomr  wrongs  have 
caused  you  to  delude  yourself  in  your  despnir,  ae  mndi 
as  ever  visionary  was  deluded  by  hope.  Bat  even  if  I 
should  be  unsuocessfiil,  as  I  well  befieve  I  shaH  nsC,  in 
inducing  Mr.  Bolton  to  restore  your  property,  wiM  yen 
not,  for  your  daughter*s  sake,  consent  to  CBOftmtr  i 
seek  redress  far  you  by  public  law?** 

Mr.  Waltham  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  repN; 

••Let  us  not  talk  of  these  sad  suhjedB,  felher." 
Agatha.    ••Let  us  be  happy  again,  aa  we  have 
something  of  my  dear  sister.** 

••Ah!  if  she  were  herewith  us  this  happy  nicIC 
Mr.  Waltham;  ••how  mudh  the  pleasure  of  Itft' 
meeting  would  be  enhanced;  but  she  is  weO,* 
am  still  in  the  dark  as  to  how  she  b  situated,  and 
mysterious  will  towards  us  all  be  done.    WiQyee 
with  me  a  health  to  my  absent  daughter,  my  M^ 

••  Most  gladly,  sir,**  said  Amwood,  filling  lue  g 
••  and  I  feei^  convinced,  fiom  this  night's  proniana^ 
good  sir,  that  many  happy  days  are  yet  in  atore 
alL** 

••  I  do  hope  so^**  said  Agatha,  with  brightenhig 
ond  conversing  thus  the  night  were  away,  nnl 
Waltham  seemed  to  catch  at  his  revived  hopes  ef 
and  almost  joined  Lord  Amwood  in  laughing  at  his 
fencies. 

A  few  moments*  conversation  with  Agadia,  ne 
lingered  together  befiire  parting  finr  the  nigfat,  in 
they^in  hurried  and  broken  whispers,  and  with  ' 
mora  expressive,  congratulated  eadi  other 
matured  hopes  and  happy  doys  in  prospect, 
Amwood*s  bliss ;  and  he  left  the  Mark  with  afl  the 
feelings  of  his  ancestors  revived  in  his  heart,  and 
warm  hopes  of  youth  glowing  in  lus  bosom. 

He  had  crossed  the  open  sandy  spot  immeiJIrtiljr 
firont  of  the  Mark,  and  entered  his  own  pbntatien  If 
wicket  towards  the  sea,  when  he  hcnrd  a  n^linj 
the  trees  to  the  left,  and  instantly  perceived  the  ^ 
a  man  cuming  cautiously  towards  him.    ••^Vfto 
there  ?**  he  shouted,  as  the  figure  drew  near. 

-  A  frien*,  sic-like  as  lam,**  said  the  Scotch 
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Muctn;  "  I  wooid  ken  your  lordafaip*!  voioe  as  weel  as 
ye  were  my  bom  briliier,  though  ye  were  to  sing  a  mile 
distut  throngh  the  wood,  like  a  maTis.** 

*■  What  are  joa  doing,  wandering  at  this  time  of  "the 
night,  friend  Mordoeh?** 

« It*8  a*  fbr  the  best,  my  lord,  as  weel  as  it  was  that 
bonny  moooligfai  night  when  I  met  your  lordship  eeming 
Uatteriag  hame  sae  godeJiamoared  and  toiry  from— (1 
beg  year  eiense,  my  loid,  Pm  a  pUin  spoken  body — ) 
fiae  tktt  sqiUTe*s  at  New  Ha*  aboon;  an'  Pm  tkinJcin^ 
ye*D  be  the  better  o'  me  to  ^ai^  hame  to  the  castle  wi' 
yoa  the  night,  fer  fear  o'  skaith.^ 

xpAaw— what  should  I  fear!  Go  home  to  year  bed, 
Mordocb.** 

"Deeril  a  bit,  my  krd,  *til]  I  see  what's  gann  to  h^p- 
pen." 
••  What  do  yon  mean  7** 

"  1  ^D  yoo,  my  k>rd,  there's  eoroe  new  deerilry  agog 
the  niriit,  an'  that  PU  answer  fer.  I  both  saw  and 
heard  it" 

*^  Yon  saw  a  ghost,  and  heard  the  wind  whistle,  I  dare 
say.  Never  trouble  yourself  with  fellowing  me,  I  can 
go  booie  mygeiC^ 

**  Wed,  my  lord,  if  ye  just  let  me  t^  jrou  what  I  saw. 

Te  aefl^  while  your  lordship  an'  my  cannv  maister,  an' 

bonny  Miss  Agatfas,  were  taking  your  eraek  aboon  in  the 

Msrk,  a/ler  puHdng  the  banes  o'  the^bits  o*  burdies  that 

WHI  If athersheet  wad  hse  burnt  to  a  cinder,  only  fer 

me,  ah'  I  was  sittbig  eosUy  talking  to  Mary  Reynolds  by 

the  light  o'  the  fire— fbr  Wathersheet  wss  sound  asleep, 

the  hearyOieaded  nowt— enek-emek,  I  bears  some  odd 

noise.    But  whether  H  was  within  or  whether  it  ^as 

without,  I  eouMna  say,  yet  sooelhing  I  still  heard,  tiU 

at  last  «p  I  gets  fraendeo'Mar^leTnolds,puir  thing, 

an'  aff  to  see  what  might-bs  stimng.*^ 

**Gome,  Mmrdo^  be  brier' 

**  Weel,  my  lord,  deevil  a  thing  I  eouM  see  or  hear,  but 

tike  black  waves  mosatogin  shore,  but  Providenoe  put  it 

into  my  head  to  take  the  bit  road  up  baek  br  the  feot  o' 

Hail  till ;  when  just  as  J  gets  near  to  the  sqalre's  muckle 

boose^  wUttar  goes  a  wee  fellow  past  me  in  the  dark,  an' 

cdT  Uke  a  shot  across  the  upper  comer  d*  the  park; 

Deevn  m  yen,  said  J,  but  PH  see  what  ye're  after!  an' 

in  tfvu  ntittutes  1  was  up  to  the  slap  through  whilk  he  had 

<iived  into  the  squire's  ground,  an'  then  1  saw  the  little 

Uaekgnaid  earcndttieliing  with  a  man." 

••What  manf"  said  Amwood,  impatient  at  Mnrdoch's 

long  story. 
**  I  eould  amaist  swear,  my  lord,  it  was  that  man  that 

naed  to  saesk  about  and  toy  to  pump  me  about  the  Mark. 

Thn  ca*  him  Jotuuton." 
"  M  what  seemed  to  pass  between  them?** 
"1^  i^gs  i|per*  na  jnst  lang  enough  to  hear,  my  lord, 

hot  ft  ooold  be  no  good  that  made  a  gentleman  like  him 

be  wloupu^kff  without  wi'  dc  a  doenPs  pet  at  twal  at 

aevor  it  was,  or  whatever  is  in  the  wind 

night,  I  can  swear  that  is  the  same  Uack- 

aaOan  that  was  among  the  robbers  that  robbed  tiie 

sqi^atA  hwse,  and  an  arranter  little  thieTs  apprentice  is 

«n  ipsiapfed.    I  think  they  ca'  him  Sammy.** 

*  WUl  ]f«vdocb,  what  do  yoo  infer  from  all  this?** 
"Att  ueitfaer  prophet  nor  priest,  my  lord,  to  say;  but 

nm  eattnin  it  bodes  no  good  to  somebody." 

Wnl^  yon  had  better  go  homo  and  protect  the  Pilot's 
Bad  I  will  try  to  protect  the  cacue  against  all  in« 
HfjMi^fimo^  I  shall  not  bo  willing  to  hare  my 
disturbed  by  any  such  alarm  as  you  give." 

my  lord,"  said  Murdoch  donbtfiiUy,  *"  I've 

my  t^  an'  so  a  sound  sleep  an'  a  Myth 

i'  BMmy  better  wishes  than  that,  if  thoy  would 

ony  gud&— an'  God  defend  you  frae  skaith  an* 

tffl  tlie  new  day." 
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day  did  come  in,  smmy  and  eheerftd,  in  spito 

alarm  of  Murdo^  on  the  previous  night, 

1  ionwood  rose  in  the  best  spirits  afler  a  long 

dhtfiy^kk  ^d  been  mingled  only  with  soothing  visions 

df  i^kb%aBd  placid  anUcipations  of  feture  joy.    He 

AniiittI  iktfealcfeBt  to  be  served  in  his  fevonrite  room 

Ib  Ife*  tmd^  Tower,  and  as  he  sat  rousing  on  the  fbture, 

the  eheerftd  beams  of  morning  gleamed  over  the 

proapeet,  his  fency  glowra  with  pride  in  the 

«f  the  pieturesqoe  possessions  of  his  ancestors, 

niiinilpri  to  him  and  hts  heirs.    His  spirits  danced 

ittagBiin|[s  as  he  thought  of  his  Agatha 

y«i  taBooaing  lady  of  this  romantic  property,  and  their 

hsMT  little  ones,  ghring  additional  fife  and  lustre  to  the 

old  Mia  of  the  now  eokpty  building^Kir  one  day  roam* 


ing'at  large  among  the  red  deer  that  yet  sported  in  the 
irregidar  nark  beiMath. 

Am  he  nrther  dwelt  at  his  sectary  meal  on  those  pleas- 
ing anticipations,  he  smiled  as  he  reflected  on  his  former 
irrationa]  despondency**  As  i^"  said  he  to  himself; «« life 
were  not  iiill  of  promise  to  the  active  and  the  prudent,  or 
as  if  I — a  .voung  man— were,  like  the  ruined  Mr.  Wal- 
tham,  to  be  checked  in  my  career  by  a  felse  and  ditmoal 
philosophy,  or  guided  by  a  fandfid  and  gloomy  infetaa* 
tioo.  I  need  not  now  recall  the  rifficulous  notion  that  at 
one  time  Uwk  such  possession  of  me  about  my  beinp^ 
feted  to  be  the  last  of  my  house  and  title,  excepting  it 
may  be  to  kuffh  at  the  crude  notions  of  youth,  and  to 
contrast  early  mars  and  fendes  with  their  present  nearly 
reatt*ed  felsincation."  Indulging  in  these  pleasing  mus- 
ingSf  he  dressed,  and  prepared  to  ride  to  New^HaU  by 
noon,to  endeavour  to  make  as  beneficial  an  arrangement 
as  possible  fer  his  interes^ng  friend  Mr.  WaHham. 

He  had  scarcely  oompletod  his  morning's  toilet,  how- 
ever, and  was  pullmg  on  his  gloves  to  set  forth,  when  the 
post  brought  him  the  following  note: — 

**I.on<^a,  18—. 
**  Mr  osAa  AaNwoon, 

**  The  disappointment  t  felt  this  morning  in  waiting 

upon  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Y was  actually  as 

great  as  yours  con  be  on  the  perusal  of  this.  In  short, 
after  many  apologiea,  and  much  smooth  politeness,  he  in- 
Tormcd  me  that  your  lordship  not  being  in  parliament, 
(a  strange  excuse,  for  he  knew  the  feet  before,)  it  was 
impossil^  to  complete  the  appointment  he  hod  intended 
for  the  noble  representative  of  the  ancient  house  of  Arn 
wood — which,  of  course,  he  exoeediugl?  regretted;  and  it 
came  out  in  conversation,  that  the  stdd  appointment  had 
been  long  ago  promised  to  the  jounger  orother  of  the 
bishop  of  Redborough,  who,  in  feet,  had  already  re- 
ceived it ! 

**  I  need  not  say  how  much  this. news  disconcerted  mc, 
after  my  saying  aU  over  town,  that  the  thing  was  yours; 
but,  in  truth,  enirt  ao««,  if  it  is  worth  while  making  a 
secret  of  it,  the  minister  is  tottering.  That  is  the  general 
opinion  in  the  select  circle  who  arc  in  the  secret  of  every 
thing,  and  wherein  I  have  the  honour  of  bearing  a  part; 
and  you  will  see  that  there  will  be  a  change  shortly. 

**  Let  us  i(ee  you  at  the  park  shortly,  and  believe  me  to 
be,  niy  very  dear  Amwood, 

Yours  always, 

**  BOLLIND  BoujLNn."     ' 

**  Heavens  sand  earth!  an  I  thefeol  of  the  most  fool- 
ish V*  exclaimed  Amwood,  throwing  the  lettor  to  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment,  '^to  have  believed  fer  a  mo- 
ment the  word,  and  swallowed  the  rqiresentations  of  this 
finvolotts  Idiot,  and  his  flatterers.  Or  was  the  minister  in 
league  with  him  to  deoetve  me  pish!— but  why  should 
I  put  myself  hi  a  passion  about  the  deceptions  and  hoDow 
promisea  of  eoorts?  The^  have  been  proverbial  in  all 
past  time,  sinoe  Mordeeai  the  Jew  sat  euUen  and  unre- 
wttded  at  the  gate  of  Ahasuerus.  Let  me  see,  at  leasts 
if  my  moB^  he  safe,"  he  added,  opening  his  escritmre, 
**  yes,  six  thousand  there,  and  seven  hundred  odd  there, 
and  another  and  inferior  appointment  mon^  will  make 
me  sure  of,  and  two  thousand  guineas  will  do  that  at 
onee.  Let  me  forget  this  little  disappointment,  and  pro- 
ceed at  once  on  my  interesting  misdon  to  New  HaU." 

The  words  were  hardly  uttmed,  when  he  observed  two 
persons  pius  the  wmdow,  and  immediately  after,  the  ser- 
vant announced  Mr.  Simkin  and  Mr*  Johnston,  as  de- 
siring admittanoe  into  the  presence  of  his  Jordship. 
Amwood  oouM  scarcely  help  feding  a  sort  of  <iualm  oomo 
over  him  at  the  very  name  of  Johnston,  and  at  the  idea 
of  his  having  the  audacity  to  seek  aihnittance  into  his 
presence*  TSoA,  he  had  scarcely  time  to  wonder  within 
himself  what  coiuld  be  the  purport  of  this  visit,  when  the 
two  were  ushered  into  the  room. 

**  Your  business,  gentlemen?"  saSd  Amwolod,  as  (hey 
stood  hesitatingly  before  him. 

**  You  may  be  surprised,  my  lord,"  said  Jc^nston,  **  at 
my  having  ventured  to  wait  upon  you,  after  certain  cir- 
cumstances that       " 

**That  I  do  not  desire  to  have  recalled,  sir,"  said  Am- 
wood haughtily. 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  remind  your  lordship  of  any  thing 
unpleasant,  and  indeed  tiie  business  I  am  come  about  is 
not  et  aR  so  unpleasent  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  Butat 
any  rate^  that  I  undertook  it  with  tho  greucst  reluctance, 
I  con  testify ^" 

**  I  can  attest  the  same,"  said  his  companion,  bowing 
with  a  professional  air. 

**  Our  visit  is  respecting  an  offer  that  my  ft-iend  Mr. 
Bolton  is  disposed  to  make  to  your  lordship  regarding  a 
sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  which  your  lorduiip  owes 


him  as  the  heir  and  representative  of  your  late  mother  the 
dowaffer  Lady  Amwood^  some  time  deceaaed,  and»— " 

**  Five  thoiHand  pounds !  borrowed  by  Lady  Amwood 
of 'Mr.  Bolton,"  exclaimed  the  young  lord  in  astonish- 
ment; **  surely,  this  must  be  a  mistake,  I  never  heard  of 
such  aloan^'  and  he  took  the  bond  in  his  hand  and  gazed 
at  it  long  and  minutely  to  the  infinite  trouUe  and  sore 
concern  of  Johnston,  who  fidgeted  about  strangely.  **  I 
certeinly  never  understood " 

**I  M^  your  lordship's  pardon,"  seia  Mr.  Simkin, 
striking  in,  **  there  b  no  such  thing  understood  or  recog- 
nised  tn  lawy  as  an  underHanding  between  parties,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  in  writing,  which,  as  I  learn,  your  lord- 
ship is  unprepared  to  show,  and  therefore  we  are  come  to 
discuss  the  main  proposition  which  wo  ha;pe  the  honour 
to  make  to  your  lordship.'* 

**  You  are  a  lawyer  then,  sir?"  said  Amwood  to  the 
solicitor. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  profession,  my 
lord,"  and  Mr.  Simkin  bowed  os  he  said  thb  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  honoured  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
bis  lofty  station  in  this  lower  world. 

"  in  one  word,  gentlemen,  come  you  with  a  hostile 
purpose  from  Mr.  BoJton,"  said  Arn  wood,  •*for  1  was 
just  soinff  to  pay  a  visit  to  him?" 

**  The  law  is  never  to  be  considered  hostile,  my  lord," 
said  Mr.  Simkin  comi^cently,  "  when  everything  is  done 
according  to  precedent  and  the  practice  of  the  courts, 
end ^ 

**  Mr.  Bolton  is  not  at  New  HoU  to  day,  my  lord," 
said  Johnston,  interrapting  the  man  of  law;  **  he  is  ab- 
sent, and  will  be  much  occupied  for  a  time  upon  the 
business  of  the  late  audacious  robbery.  But  in  short,  he 
is  determiixsd  upon  recovering  this  five  thousand  pounds, 
if  your  lordship  does  not  think  fit  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  he  consents  to  waive  his  claim — 
which  conditions,  I  must  say,  are  most  liberal." 

**  What  are  the  conditions  7"  demanded  Amwood  with 
an  indignant  smile. 

**  Simply,  my  lord,  that  yon  will  give  him  the  imme- 
diate use  jind  possession  of  a  certain  antique  pleasure 
house  and  premises  appertaining  to  your  lordship,  com- 
monly called  the  PIfot's  Mark,  to  be  hoiden  by  him  for 
seven  years  firoqn  the  present  date,  and  particularly  that 
TOUT  lordship  wiU  undiertake  not  lie  countenance  or  har- 
bour a  certem  individual  called  WaHham  in  any  house  or 
building  belonging  to  you,  but  that  he,  and  those  with 
him,  be  instantly  sent  forth  from  this  neighbourhood  as 
suspicious  characters,  and        " 

**  How  dare  you  bring  me  such  an  inftmoua  message, 
sir  ?"  sold  Amwood,  iragnant  at  the  proposaL 

**  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  business,  my  lord,"  said  Sim- 
kin,  now  taking  a  part,  *^  that  we  are  come  vpon ;  upon 
which  we  expect  your  lordship's  pleasure  or  answer,  witlf- 
out  any  uunecessary  heat.** 

■*  I  cannot  eoneeive,"  replied  Armrood,  his  anger  giv- 
ing way  to  astonishment,  ^  why  Mr.  Bolton  should  act 
thus,  or  that  his  meaning  is  reidly  as  you  say,  to  give  up 
this  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  either  at  present  or  in 
prospect,  on  such  unaccountable  conditions." 

**  It  is  Mr.  Bolton's  pleasure  or  his  whim,  or  what  you 
please,"  said  Johnston;  ''and  I  dent  see  why  a  gentle- 
man should  not  be  gratified  when  he  can  pay  for  it" 

'^  Ha !  ha !  very  true,"  said  Amwood,  smiMog  scora- 
ftrily ;  *^  but  what  evidence  have  I  that  this  is  really  Mr. 
Bolton's  wish  regarding  that  unfortunate  man  in  the 
Bfark  whom  I  hod  bought  he  was  weary  of  perse- 
cuting?" 

•*  fiiere  arc  very  strange  surmises  regarding  that  indi- 
viduab  whom  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  harbour,  in  con- 
nectimi  with  ce^tehi  facts  which  took  place  at  the  late 
robbery ;  all  inquiry  respecting  which  may  be  quashed 
by  your  lordship  instantly  banishing  him  and  his  flx>m 
this  ndg^bourheod,  and  giving  up  possession  of  the  Pi- 
lot's Mark;  and,  in  short,  I  would  advise  him  and  your 
lordship  as  a  firiend-       ** 

**  Do  you  presuflse  to  speak  of  yourself  as  my  firiend ! 
or  the  mend  of  any  unfortunato  ppentleman  7  I  do  not 
believe  you,  sir,  even  in  your  asseituns  about  Mr.  Bolton. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  such  a  villain  as  your  message 
would  imply.  I  will  wait  upon  him  myself  in  the  cause 
of  the  distressed  and  rmned  Mr.  Waltham." 

*«As  you  ptoftse,  my  lord,"  said  Johnston,  with  a 
sneer  of  cold  triumph.  **  Your  lordship  has,  no  doubt, 
jwur  reasons  for  this  condesoending  interference.  But 
tins  will  serve  to  indicate  the  reception  you  are  likdy  to 
meet  with,  while  it  wiB  verify  the  truth  of  my  assertion ;" 
and,  thus  saying,  he  threw  dofwn  Ibr  Amwood's  perusal 
the  feUowing  paper: — 

"  New  HM,  17M  Oct.  18— 

**Mr.  Johnston  is  empowered  to  require  Lord  Arn- 
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Wood  in  my  name  to  obUun  for  me  iiiftant  poasession  oft  gentieman,   who  waited  to  see  him  in  the  next  apart- 
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the  Pilot*8  Mark,  and  the  banishment  from  the  neirh- 
boarhood  of  certain  persons  who  now  occupy  it ;  Qpod  his 
failing  of  payment  of  five  thousand  poand8»  owing-  to  me, 
as  the  representative  oi  the  bte  Lady  Amwood. 

(Signed)        •*  Robxrt  Bolton." 

**  Mr.  Simkin,**  said  Amwood,  aflcr  two  or  three  turns 
across  the  room ;  **  if  I  mistake  not,  I  am  not  liable  to  be 
ocHDpeUed  to  pay  my  mother's  debts  milcss  at  my  own 
option  or  convenience.** 

**  You  are  quite  liable  to  be  compelled,  my  lord,  having 
acknowledged  the  debt  as  your  own  since  your  mother ^s 
decease,  al  I  am  informed  by  Mn  Bolton,  in  the  pre^ 
aence  of  this  gentleman.** 

**  Is  that  the  case,  Johnston  ?**  said  Amwood,  with  an 
incredttloufl  smile  of  astonbhment. 

**It  is,  my  lord,*'  answered  Johnston,  with  a  dark 
expression  of  fitoe.  '^But  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
your  lordship  to  giro  yourself  any  uneasiness  about  the 
money.  You  have  only  to  join  your  creditor  in  sending 
these  mysterious  people  about  their  business,  and  give  him 
the  Pilot^s  Mark  for  a  time, — a  most  liberal  offer !" 

^Hai  ha,  haf*  laughed  Amwpod,  as  he  paced  tlie 
apartment,  *  how  glorious  it  is  to  have  the  moans  of  de- 
-featiBg  the  machinations  of  villains — ^have  you  my  mo- 
th0r*s^nd,  Mc.  Simkin  7*' 

**  It  is  here,  mv  lord.*** 

**  Your  antijpe  demand  against  me,  sir  7** 

**  five  thousand  and  aev^ty-throe  pounds,  covering  in- 
terest and  all  expenses.** 

''Now,  sir*  there  is  your  money  and  Mr.  Bolton*^ 
answer,  five  thousand,  and  the  baUnoe  in  gold.  It  is 
riffht  ?*'— and  Amwood  reckoned  out  the  amount,  while 
J&nston  stood  petrified  with  astonishment  and  horror. 

**  Now,  gentljsmen,  havo  you  any  more  business  with 
me  7**  said  Amwood,  as  he  placed  the  bond  carefully  in 
hb  escritoire  with  tho  designedly  overheard  remark, — 
**  I  shall  see  to  the  correctness  oi  this  most  scrupulously, 
depend  upon  it.^ 

**Oar  business  is  fifkished,  my  lord,**  said  the  lawyer, 
with  the  grace  and  satbfiuitioa  with  which  a  lawyer 
nsuaHy  reoeivaa  and  buttons  up  money. 


ment  Amwood  would  have  shunned,  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible, the  necessity  of  speaking  to  any  atranger  in  his 
present  state  of  mmd.  Thinking,  however,  Uiat  a  mo- 
ment vrould  suffice,  he  desired  the  stranger  to  be  shown 
in,  as  we  i^ball  duly  record  in  our  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  hte  event  in  our  history,  as  weU  as  some  others  in 
progress,  require  us  for  their  fiurther  explanation  to  trans- 
for  our  scene  to  a  romantically  situated,  old  fashioned 
mansion,  about  eight  miles  distant  fix>m  that  coast  in  the 
secluded  neighbourhood  of  Amwood  castle,  near  which 
the  reader  has  been  so  long  detoiued.  The  mansioA  we 
refor  to,  was  called  Saltonn  Hall,  and  had  been  for  cen- 
turies in  the  possession  of  one  of  those  old  families,  who, 
accustomed  lo  consider  the  wealth  and  local  honour 
which  had  so  long  descended  from  father  to  son,  as  a 
right  hereditary  and  unalienable,  by  which  they  were 
exempted  from  the  common  vicimtudes  of  humanity, 
never  dreamt  that  it  was  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  the  family  of  Soltoun  should  not  live  at  Saltoun  Hall, 
or  the  scions  of  so  ancient  a  line  be  otherwise  than  per- 
sons of  nroperty  and  consequence. 

The  last  inheritor  of  Sohoun  Hall,  therefore,  (a  wi- 
dower With  two  children,)  was  astonished  and  confounded 
beyond  measure,  when  the  course  of  events  foreign  to 
our  story,  brought  about  so  impossible  a  circumstance,  as 
that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  antique  home  of  the 
family,  and  sent  adrin  into  tlie  world,  to  which  thcv 
were  strangers,  and  which  refused  to  recognise  their 
claims  to  indulgence,  before  they  finally  took  their  places 
amon?  the  lower  orders — from  which  the  family  had 
orobably,  some  generations  before,  originally  sprung. 
Nor  was  amazement  less,  upon  seeing  that  the  turning  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune  had  given  the  noble  and  Datriarchal 
maiision  of  their  Others,  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jona- 
than Wragg,  some  years  before  a  tradesman  in  London, 
who  had  outbidden  every  other  purchaser — and  who,  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  had  even  exhibited  the  into- 
lerable presumption  of  working  himself  into  the  magis- 
tracy, and  assuming  the  style  and  titie  of  Squire  Wragg, 
of  Saltoun  Hall. 


Then  your  ferdship  is  determined  to  protect  and 

oountonance  thcM  Bospioious  chatecte^  in  the  Mark,  viK  Many  were  the  wise  rcflcctloins  aAd  prof^mnd  apho- 
despite  of  the  wiahea  of  Mr.  BoUonr*  said  Johnston,  re-  rfsms  upon  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  and  the  mutability 


covering  his  evident  mortification  and  amazemenL 

''Good  morning,  Mr*  Johnston,**  said  Amwood,  with 
contemptuous  scorn,  as  he  tamed  away  without  deigning' 
a  r^y ;  and  tha  lawyar  and  Johnston,  with  <Sncient 


of  all  earthly  good,  with  which  the  aged  Mr.  Saltoun 

endeavoured  to  console  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  estate, 

over  his  poor  dinner,  and  in  his  ohecaM  lodging  in  Lon- 

.---,  5,.  .,..  ,,     <^«    The  refloctions«  however,  it  most  to  confessed, 

views  of  ^  success  of  theijr  mormng  a  busmess,  alow^y  although  deeply  frauglit  with  wisdom,  had  never  eatet^ 

lefttho  apartment.  u      j  •      ^  head  unUl  these  last  days ;  fiur  less  had  the  former 


The  reader  may  weU  imagine  that,  weak  and  unprin- 
cipled .as  BoUon  was,  he  had  not  been  hrooght  to  adopt 
a  line  of  conduct  so  unexpected  by  the  ardent  and  gene* 
lous  Arawood,  and  so  fiitsj  to  himself  if  discovered,  with 
out  ■much  internal  ooaflict  between  his  remaining  dispo' 
aition  to  justice  and  prudence  on  the  ono  hand,  and  nia 
rapacious  avarice  on  the  other.  Although  ha  at  first  un- 
questionably intended  to  oompromise  wim  his  conscience, 
and  endeavour  to  conciliate  Mr.  Waltham,  by  giving  up 


hunting  and  fiffbtinr  squires  of  Saltoun  ever  troubled 
their  brains  with  suda  everlasting  truisms  and  unneces- 
sary philosophy.  Very  different  were  the  meditations 
and  conclasions  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Wraggi  the  new  pro- 
prietor, 08  he  walked  upon  a  terrace  on  his  housoitop  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  like  king  David  of  old,  and  sur- 
veyed the  picturesque  woods  and  parks  of  the  fine  Eng- 
lish  domesno,  of  which  he  was  now  master.  Concluding 
with  the  great  chancellor  Bacon,  that  man  was  the  ardii 


to  the  kttttr  a  part  of  tha  wwUth  of  which  he  had  unw  ^^t  of  his  own  fortune,  he  appkuded  himself  for  many 
justly  robbed  hun— yet,  haviaf  in  the  perplexity  of  -  *  ..--..-«'•'  . .  — « 

acarcely  resolved  good,  and  the  temptation  to  fiirthef 
criminality,  unhappily  flad  to  Johnston  for  coaasel,-the 
latter  soon  showed  him  that  ho  had  only  two  lines  of  con- 
duct to  choose  from.  The  one  to  which  the  squire  was 
inclined,  he  treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  as  being 
not  only  posiUanimoias,  bat  dangerous:  and,  although 
not  without  much  bitter  and  reproachful  altercation,  ho 
at  length  contrived  to  induce,  him  to  adopt  the  ono  which 
impliMi  an  adherence  to,  and  an  extension  of,  the  original 
guilt 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Mr.  Bolton,  conscious  as 
he  was  of  being  himself  dne  of  the  riiost  rapacious  of 
wealth- worshippers,  should  not  have  jienetrated  the  mo- 
tives of  Johnston  in  giving  the  advice  he  did.  Bat^by 
this  time  hia  mind  was  so  wretched,  and  so  disturbcdVitfi 
anxious  indecision,  that  he  had  lost  his  natural  shrewd, 
ness ;  while  Johnston,  as  is  evident,  had  become  the  eVll 
angel  of  the  guihy  man — net  only  frohi  a  fear  of  the 
diminution  or  the  sum  be  had  promi^d  himself  with 
Miss  Boltoh'^-bilt  also  fVom  a  hope  that  he  should,  fVoin 
his  increasing  infinence  over  him,  be  able  to  prevent  Bel- 
ton  himself  fW>m  marrying,  and  so  ultimately  inherit  his 
whole  fortune. 

Arawood  was  still  sitting  in  the  seat  into  whidi  ho 
had  thrown  himself  after  Jdhnston  and  Simkin  had  left 
the  room,  gazing  with  the  most  prying  earnestness  into 
the  empty  grate,  without  seeing  aoy  thmg,  when  ho  was 
arousod  firom  his  stupor  by  his  servant  announcing  a 


acts  in  hb  past  lifo«  of  which  most  men  are  incapable,  or, 
at  least,  would  be  deeply  ashamed;  and  looked  with  pro- 
portionate pity  and  contempt  upon  the  complaining  and 
the  uhfbrtmiate ;  particularly  if  tliey  had  not  as  l^d  a 
check  upon  the  ways  of  the  world  as  himselE  v 

Mr.  Wragg  waa  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  a  pros* 
p3rt>us  man  of  the  modern  scIxm>],  in  this  high-minded, 
commercial  country^  A  couple  of  bonkmptcies  in  Ids 
trade,  and  various  other  dirty  adventures  through  w4iich 
he  had  passed  in  his  early  career,  had  pretty  well  har- 
dened  whatever  feelings  he  originally  possessed,  and 
fairly  set  him  up  in  the  world  :  till  at  length,  by  means 
of  a  connection  with  his  brother,  a  clever  solicitor,  he  was 
enabled  to  amaze  hb  compeers  by  the  purchase  of  a  find 
estate. 

Mr.  Wragg  having  obtained  the  commission  of  the 
peace  in  this  remote  neighbourhood,  pei^med  its  duties 
with  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  ofhciousncsa.  The  old 
gentry  round,*were  either  too  indolent  and  fond  of  plea- 
sure to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  trust,  or  they  cliose  to 
live  mostly  in  London,  or  <m  the  continent ;  and  thus,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  by  which  certain  men  get 
op  in  the  world,  Wragg  made  himself  known  every 
where,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  every  means  thfit 
could  serve  hb  interest,  or  forward  hb  popularity.  But 
something  too  much,  perhaps,  of  so  common  and  con* 
temptible  a  character. 


important  penonagee  as  Mr.  Bolton  and  Mr.  Wragg 


known  to  each  other,  uid  after  some  time  brought  thctt 
together.  But  it  was  not  until  repeatec&y  urged  hjf 
Johnston,  in  flirtiieranee  of  hb  own  views,  that  the  for* 
mer  was  brought  to  decide  upon  taking  a  morning^  tide 
to  Saltoun,  to  consult  with  the  worthy  magistrate,  upon 
the  steps  neceAairy  to  bo  adopted  in  order  to  brhig  the 
deUnquents  to  justiee,  wherever  they  imght  be  fbiuid^> 
and,  more  particulariy,  to  impress  Mr.  Wragg  with  sus- 
picions of  the  harmless  inhabitants  of  the  Pilot's  Mark, 
and  so  pave  the  way  for  certain  steps  against  them,  if 
such  a  course  idiould  be  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  Wragg  was  sitting  in  hb  summer  parloorane 
mdraing  like  Eglon,  the  fat  kin|r  of  Moab,  enjoying  th^ 
pleasure  of  looking  round  .him,  and  doing  notmng; 
when  hb  sight  was  gladdened  by  observing  a  vehicle  stop 
at  hb  door,  from  which  Mr.  Bolton  stepped  forth,  aecetti- 
panied  by  Johnston,  evidently  on  a  visit  of  lioiiBess. 
Mr.  Wragg  instantly  arose  to  receive  them,  whidi  he 
did  with  wat  kindness  uid  cordiality  with  vrfaich  the 
proverb  saith  fbwb  of  a  foatlier  have  at  all  times  delighted 
to  flock  together,  and  hail  each  ethcr*s  ftfeaesoe;  and 
aflcr  many  salutations  the  threa  worthies  ocmmieiioed 
their  consultation. 

"  Undoubtedly,  sir,**  saM  Wragg,  afler  a  little  comtr. 
sation,  "  you  are,  as  you  say,  somewhat  mifbrtunaWiy 
situated,  m  your  remote  nciglibourhood.  In  reapect  aC 
that  security  of  our  property,  which  b  the  very  central 
purpose  of  all  our  valuable  institutions,  and  you  heiBg 
the  only  gontleniam  of  real  aubetanee  within  many  miJea 
of  you,  it  b  UtUeto  be  wondered  at  that  you  sbooid  be 
expoaed  to  depredation.  For  as  for  Lord  Amwood— as 
the  yoxtof  man  who  inhabits  the  black  oastle  near  yon 
is  styled-^4>etwcen  ouraelves,  I  have  aaoertained  pitAlj 
well  what  b  the  weight  of  kia  purse,  iia,  ha !  and  lards 
are  all  very  well  where  they  don*t  ask  for  credit  j  hat 
yon  and  I,  Mr.  Bolton,  you  and  I  could  bu^  thb  lord  and 
hb  old  tumbling  ruin  twice  over,  with  ms  title  and  hb 
pride  into  the  bargain,  ha,  ha,  ha  V* 

"  I  hat>e  someming  that  I  can  call  any  own,  certainly, 
sir,*'  said  Bolton,  mo&stly ;  "  but  New  HaU  b  nothiiif  la 
this  noble  mansion  of  yours,  Mr.  Wragg.** 

"  You  are  pleased  to  overrate  my  ba^ain,  air«  thoifh 
it  wa$  a  bargain,**  answered  Wragg  arith  a  c^uckl^  twt 
waa  ludicrous  even  to  Btrfton ;  ^  Uiough,  to  be  sorei  i 
ought  to  havo  something  to  lo<^  at  for  the  money  1  gate. 
But  concerning  thb  abominable  robbery ;  if  there  be  any 
one  whom  you  suspect,  sir,  of  being  accessory  thereto,  or 
of  receiving  your  property,  and  so  forth,  the  law  puts  it 
in  my  power  as  a  magistrate  to  grant  a  warrant  vqpBO 
proper  information,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  to** 

"  Your  readiness  to  oblige,  sir,  b.  most  praiseworthy ; 
in  fact,  there  b  only  one  person  whom  I  suspect,. that  k 
to  say,  not  altogether  suspect,  but——** 

"Pray  who b  he, sir 7'* 

"  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  his  name,  nor  to 
trouble  you  fVirther,  than  to  make  on  inquiry  or  two,  at 
least  until  I  learn  more ;  for,  in  fact,  if  the  person  in  quer 
tion  will  only  leave  the  neighbouriiood,  which>  perhaps, 
he  may  yet  be  required  to  do  by  my  neighbour.  Lord  Am- 
wood, who  at  present  is  pleased  to  protect  him ^ 

"  Lord  Amwood  protect  him  1  just  allow  me  to  nake  a 
memorandum  of  that  important  fact  I  always  make  me- 
moranda ;  nothing  like  regularity  in  business.  Now«  pr, 
the  name  of  tlie  suspected  person,  if  you  please.^ 

"  I  would  rather  give  a  general  dcaeription  tlian  nama 
him  at  present,  Mr.  Wragg,  although—** 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  f^  you  wfll  defbit  the  Aids  of  jnrtM  tvy 
your  leniency.  But  jutrt  fkvour  me  with  some  aoeeanC 
in  your  own  way  of  the  man  auspeded/* 

"He  b  a  sttwige,  narysterioiM  peraen,  apparentiyra- 
dnced,  residing  htertha  sea,  and  pretending  to  Maebf 
occasional  fMlhig,  bM— 

"WeU,  sir;  proceed.** 

"  My  ftiend  Johnston  can  describe  him  fVirther,**  onid 
the  squire,  turning  adroitly  round  to  draw  what  he  alnaad 
at  out  of  hb  pliable  companion. 

"  In  plain  words,**  said  Johnston,  glad  of  an  npyaito- 
nity  of  showing  his  aealy  "  thb  individual  b  a  grant 
sore  to  my  reapected  friend  here,  and  Uvea  in  a^larflew 
picious-looking  place,  called  the  Pilot's.  Mark^  navln|r 
certain  men  employed  ostensibly  as  fiaharmen.  He  kan 
the  coufatenauae  of  a  young  nobleman,  who  b  aa  poor, 
comparatively,  aa  himself,  but  to  whom,  for  particular 
reasons  of  delicacy,  1  forbear  too  pointedly  to  alluae.** 

"  I  see  it  clearly,** said  Wragg;  "  and  tnongh  I  wonld 
not  be  ready  to  put  such  a  name  as  that  of  Lord  Am- 
wood on  paper  in  an  official  wtqT'^you  understand  nac  ■ 
yet  the  re<hioed .  state  and  palpabb  poverty  of  the  oonn 
you  talk  of  4aa  most  suspicaous  circuanatanop.,  conncoled 


The  recent  robbery  at  New  Hall,  naturally  made  such  with  other  thij^ps;  so  that  the  temptation  to  robbery 


being  immense,  an  .example  ought  to  bo  vada  dot  ibb 
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DvoCvotMa  i^ftopHtf,  Ib  flbgtt,  I  ioel  ibr  your  •itnolioD, 
JMr.  BotloB.  Shall  i  take  jour  infiMnaaUoii,  Mr?  are 
you  wiUinj  to  aaUue  the  call^gkiB  on  tbe  subject?  as 
we  lued  to  aay  in  the  ci^." 

*^  Allow Mie  lodecline  at  preaent,**  Mid  Bolton*  *^  and,  oil- 
lew  you  hear  fiora  me  a^faia,  I  wiah  the  matter  to  drop." 

^  remit  me  to  obeerve,**  fcjpfied  Wra^,  ae>umtng  the 
mnteryienoe  of  office,  **  that  this  lenieney  to  persons  so 
euapicious  is  not  at  all  to  be  nommencJiMl,  Mr.  BoUoo. 
And,  in  iaet»  as  the  svord  of  iustioe  is,  in  a  sense,  out 
into  my  hands  for  the  proteoUgn  of  o«r  lives  and  mr. 
tunesy  1  mnelf  will  volunteer  to  in^tect  the  suspicious 
spot  and  dianH  you  think  if  I  called  upon  this  X^ord  Am- 
wood,  just  in  a  friendly  wa^,  I  nii|^t  be  able  to  draw 
sooMlbinf  out  of  him  tltttma^ht  beof  imfftortancein  the 
affiur7  Upon  my  honour,  gentlemen,  I  shall  do  this  very 
tW.    I  shall  do  it,  reoMy.*' 

**  It  is  too  much,  Mr.  Wrafx—- too  much,  air,**  nid 
boiK  smiling. 

**  It  is  onl^  my  duty«  gentlemen — my  bounden  duty. 
Our  pcoparties  are  too  aacred  to  lie  thus  at  the  mercy  of 
thkives,  or,  at  best,  most  suspioious  characters.  It  has 
ahra/tf  been  a  maxim  with  me  through  lile,  gentlemen,  to 
anapoot  needy  wretched  people— persons  without  property 
or  oonssquenoe.** 

This  doctrine  gseatly  emboldened  the  squire  in  his  in- 
tended proceedings  against  the  nnhappjr  Waltham;  and 
now  Mr.  Johnston  and  he  bowed  and  retired,  leaving  lit- 
ds  Mr.  Wragg  in  a  short  reverie,  which  he  broke  ah> 
mpUy  by  starting  up,  soiling  his  hai,  and  making  the 
best  of  we  way  to  Amwood  o^iAle. 

We  Wve  before  advised  the  reader  that  an  intimation 
wnm  made  to  Amwood  by  his  servant^  of  the  presence  of 
a  stranigor  wlio  re^oestedaa  interview.  Although,  in  his 
iweeottl  itoto  of  mind,  he  oeuld  easiiy  have  dispensed 
with  company,  yet«unoertain  w)tether  the  business  might 
not  be  urgent  and  of  consequence  to  himself,  ho  desired 
UmI  the  straaBcr  shDoldbe  admittrdi 

A  thiiK smart  liofc log  little  man,in  black,  with  a  short 
MMfc  «Bd  beiile  neso,  a  square  powdered  bend,  red 
fivoUed  &09^and  globular  protruding  eyeiw  was  uilwred. 


\j  Imsfling  bows,  into  his  krdship^s  presence.** 
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lotd;  your  lordship  has 
said  iMa  advattcinsr*  ■»wi 


Laid  of 
smirking  familiarly. 
•*!  Aar  I  have  not  had  the  pleasureii  sir.*" 
•'Nf>2eanitbepossiWe7    Aat,  to  be  snre,  your  lord* 
ship  is  rallMr  nnt  of  the  way  of-  that  is — the  weather  is 
kwy" 


^  This  is  singular  language  to  me,  my  lord.** 
**Very  likely,  sir,  but  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
feelings  and  properties  i^  those  who  have  little  wealth  to 


means  ef  diasovering  the  perpetn^ 
ma  Mbberr,  I  was  advised  (indeed 
|gestfcB>  In  ■eonrrtifina  with  the 


Your  busineas  with  ms,  sir,**  said  Amweod,  impa- 
lienllT« 

**Oh,  there  has  been  a  most  ezkosure  and  abirming 
robbery  in  your  neighbourhood,  my  lord,  and        ** 

«Wdl,ar ^" 

«*  Ia  flbnl,  my  lord,  I  hatve  the  henonr  to  be  in  the 

of  the  peaea,  as  joor  lordship  may  haiie 

in  a  discussion  with  a  brother  magistratsi 

I<ialLxi  MBen  for  advice  in  this  iminrrtant  aflkir. 
Hie 
ef  tbelatonefonotts 
IIVBsat  my 

jDor  lordship  upon  the  business.  And  as  I  am  d^er- 
nnned  to  4to  my  official  dnty  with  aen^  for  the  protoc- 
tmm  «f  onr  ptoMrties,  and  to  probe  every  thing  suspicions 
to  Cbo  bottoas,  I  oame  to  hate  a  little  privato  oonJeBonee 
Wi$k  mom  lasirfiipregMrding  this  alarming  aiairw*' 

*  Yowr  fipnfaencis  with  me,  dr,  must  be  very  naelom, 

for,  in  foct,  I  can  say  little  on  the  suljeot  of  the  robbery, 

haTiag;  beM  foom  home  ever  Moe ;  and,  in  plain  terms, 

tbn  lisafofMBS  mast  be  sbert^  for  at  piesent  I  am  busy.** 

**lAdeed!**  said  the  little  man, chagrinad,  and  incredn- 

lously,  as  he  looked  round  the  room  and  saw  no  show  of 

paaews  or  bosinasa.    **  Besidea,  mv  loed,**  he  continued, 

*  I  meant  to  have  taken  the  trenbfe  of  walking  with  your 

liiiriiii   thnM|rh  the  gveimda  of  this  casHe,  that  we 

midkiin^eot  m  pereoft«artoMi  dd  buildings  and  ruins, 

no  libelj  to  afford  oeneeakMnt  to  suspicions  persons  on 

tbe  eotst;  particularly  n  eeitoin  touement  called  the 

FUot^  M^k,  and  if  your  tordsbip  bad  leiawe,  and  would 

^awtbabuMmrto— -^ 

'^i snnnei  now,  air,**  aaid  Amwood,  miote  and aMre 

;- besides,  I  tbmk  it  fnito  uMioQessary.'' 

isverystnng%ni^lscdyaAsrjo  mueh  proper^ 

lost  by  a  geotbiiin  eo  near  yoo.  ArethetfwelL 

iMonnd  goode  of  man  of  property  not  to  be  protected?** 

«« If  i  am  to  discMS  fthb  matter  with  you,  sbr,**  said 

Amwfoed  ^nghtily^  •*!  anssrar,  tbatin  thia  free  ceun* 

try  thfre  is  no  want  of  protection  for  men  of  property 

andpoarec  Jt  is  iha  poor  «»d  vnfottonate  that  are  apt 

tobeibfB 


spare." 

**  And  does  your  lordship  refuse  to  assist  me  in  my 
enqniricsv  and  to  accompany  me  through  the  auspicious 
parts  in  your  neighbournood  ?** 

*  I  shall  ^ve  every  assistance  in  my  power  for  the 
enda  of  justice,  when  re^arly  called  upon  in  case  of 
any  ausj^ous  person  being  found ;  but  tkcce  are  none 
such  that  I  know  of  in  thia  immediate  neighbourhood; 
and,  in  short,  I  think  any  such  inspection  m-timed,  nn 
necessary^  and,  perhaps,  officious.** 

These  last  words  were  spoken  by  Amwood  in  a  brief 
and  determined  way,  that  showed  he  was  reeolved  not  to 
he  betrayed  into  another  word  of  discussion  with  the  im 
pertinent  intruder;  and,  ringing  the  bellt  Mr.  Wragg 
waa  prevented  from  further  annovanco  by  a  sternly  civU 
dismissal.  Tbe  chagrined  and  ebop-folien  little  justice, 
therefore,  bustlinff  awkwardly  out,  with  a  speech  on  his 
tingue,  took  his  departure,  and,  afier  wandco-ing  about  in 
imcertainty  till  he  tired  himself,  to  no  purpose,  turned  for 
consolation  towards  New  HalL 

The  evening  was  somewhat  advanced  when  Amwood 
proceeded  in  Uie  direction  of  the  Pilot*s  Mark,  for  the  ex 
prem  purpose  of  calling  there,  urged  by  a  presentiment  of 
evil,  which,  however  the  incredulous  may  doubt  ite  ex« 
istenee,  does,  nevertheless,  aometimes  **cast  ite  shadow 
before**  to  warn  us  of  approaching  calamity. 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised,  on  entering  the  house, 
at  the  non-appearance  of  Mscara  or  the  sauor ;  and  the 
gloom  and  silence  that  reigned  around,  seemed  to 
announce  the  occurrence  of  some  sudden  and  undefined 
oalaroity  which  Amwood*s  fours  were  not  alow  to  shape 
out  and  to  magnify. 

Pr6eeeding  silently,  but  in  haste,  np  stairs,  and  receiv- 
ing  no  answer  to  his  repeated  topping  at  the  door  of  the 
sitting  room— <which  ceremony  he  performed  in  lieu  of 
an  introduction  by  the  servants-he  entered  slowly,  and 
diaeovered  Mim  Waltham,  her  head  resting  in  her  bands, 
upon  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  her  boaom  heaving  with 
convulsive  sobs. 

She  started,  an  a  soft  pcesspra  on  her  shoulder  recalled 
her  to  oonsciouwaesi^  and  raising  her  head»  Amwood 
perceived  not  only  by  the  traces  ot  tears,  hut  by  tbe  dis- 
order of  her  hair,  and  tbe  paleness  of  hsr  foce,  th^fjln) 
hpuibeen,  and  waa  stillt  under  the  influenne  of  extraordi 
nary  agitation. 
I    .^Tcfime,  Agatha,  I  implore  you,**  cried  he,  jurprised 


and  conoemed,   **•  whal  is  the  cause  of  thia  exosativej 
grief?*' 
.  **  £sces«cs  gzief !  ba,  how  can  you  say  so,  my  lord  ?** 

•^  What  mean  ^on,  Agatha  7  iiow  is  this  r** 

**Can  any  gnef  be  called  eaoessive  under  this 
thb  last,  this  beart-baeaking  misfortune*** 

^'Wbat  misforteiui,  Agathn?  can  any  new  tcouble 
haore  happened  siane  I  left  you,  ao  happy  and  so  AiU  ef 
hope  bitnigbt?**' 

**  Tben  you  have  not  heard  ?    Why  should  vou  bnr  f* 

•"No,  Agatha;  I  have  beard  jMUing^  Ohl  de  ant 
hasp  Bse  in  suspense.^ 

**My  fother!  my  poor,  unfortunate,  heart-broken 
fother  y*  and  she  was  unable  to  proceed  for  tears* 

**Good  beavens^-what  are  yaa  about  to  tell  me  t  Bow 
is  he?  Where  is  be?** 

^  Gono-o-gone— dmgied  from  me  by  ruffians,  and  the 
booas-^oh,  I  shall  go  dwtractftd  !** 
.  ''For  mercy's  sake,  let  me  know  all,  Aga^ia.    Who 
dragged  him  7  whither  bu  he  been  taken  7*^ 

**  To  a  iail ;  to  a  common  jail-— to  a.  dungeon — to  be 
placed  at  tne  bar  like  n  oommon  folon ;  to  be  ju^^ed ;  to 
be  examined  and  witnessed  against;  to  be  tried  for  Jde 
lifo ;  to  be  accused  of  theft,  of  robbery — perhaps  to  ' 
oh,  Grod  of  heaven,  keep  me  in  my  poor  senses  1*' 

««Thiais  dreadfol--dreadfiil !**  but  be  calm,  Agatha. 
What  could  they  possihly  allege  against  your  fiUher? 
It  must  be  soom  error-  some  mere  mistaki 


n 


«*  Whatever  is  alleged  against  the  unfortunatot  ie  pre^  jiut  revived.*' 


sumptively  true,**  said  Agatha,  earnestly,  but  collectedly, 
inlsrrupting  him;  ''and  the  worid  hae  not  leisure  to  rea- 
son agunat  ite  own  ready  surmiaes.  In  short,  my  fother 
ia  accused  of  being  aoeeasury  to  the  robbery  at  the  house, 
of  that  dreadfol  viltein,  Bolton-  and  there  is  proo(  jny. 
lord— good  proof  and  he  has  been  hurried  off  to  prison* 
Ah!  Amwood,  my  honoured,  only  friend,*'  she  conti-; 
nned,  clasping  her  bands,  "had  you  seen  the  steady  re- 
sigiiation---4he  placid  calmness  with  which  the  sad  and 
hnmhlcd  old  man  gave  himself  up  to  the  officers    whom 


he  piously  called  heaven*s  menials,  appointed  to  conduct 
him  to  his  fot»-*bad  tou  but  observed  that  suppresae^ 
look  of  grief;  and  be^d-^rob !  eould  you  have  bavrd  the; 
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low  struggling  si^  which  scarcely  heaved  his  bosom, 
yet  with  whidi  his  heart  was  bunmng,  as  he  bade  me 
forewell,  you  %yould  have — you  would-^  my  fother  !•*- 
my  fother  r* — and  the  unhappy  girl  sunk  down,  over- 
powered by  emotion. 

"Heaven  and  earth!"  exdaimed  Amwood — ^"this  is 
dreadful  !*' 

"  But  1  havo'nct  toM  you  all— ^o  not  tntermpt  my  sor- 
row while  I  tell  yon  how  the  dear  eU  man  looked  m  the 
midst  of  his  gitof.  When  1  rushed  aftor  hkm  when  I 
pleadedwithhim  tosuffisr  me  tosharshis  imprisenment 
— when,  in  my  distraction,  I  even  knelt  at  the  feet  of  tbe 
ruffians  who  weretirag]g;ing  Urn  fbrth,  and  imfdoicd  them 
to  aUow  mo  to  ftdlow  him  to  his  bonrideell — had  you  seen 
how  my  father  raised  his  bait  figure  aa.  be  held  up  bis 
hand  to  heaven,  and  awctre,  with  the  passionale  dignity 
of  misery,  that  Uie  person  of  his  unhappy  daughter  should 
never  be  polluted  by  entermg  the  waUs  of  a  folon's  jail 
—unices  the  last  necessity  ^  bidding  forewell  to  an  un- 
happy parent  should  force  her  to  waive  the  delicaciea  of 
her  nature^  and  require  her  to  penetrate  the  abodes  of 
wretchedness  and  crime ; — and  be  looked,  my  lord,  at 
'.that  moment— he  looked,'*  ber  figure  seeming  to  expand, 
as  she  stood  loftily  in  the  mooiuigfat,  and  extended  her 
arm  upwards  in  the  abandonment  of  her  sorrow— "be 
looked  like  some  suhUnte  personifioation  of  human  woe, 
and  his  voice  sounded  like  a  prophecy  of  his  cam  fiite  !«— 
Oh  God!  oh  Godi — Happy,  happy  mother!  who  hast  gone 
to  thy  quiet  rest,  and  haBt  not  wred  to  foel  the  unuttera- 
ble anguiah  of  this  dreadfol  hour  !**— and  tbe  unhappy 
giri  again  burst  into  tears. 

"  But,  surely,  Agatha,'*  said  Amwood,  aftor  a.  pause, 
"  there  nmat  be  seoMthing  Bkore  than  yon  have  told  me 
about  this  sirange  ooenrrence." 

"  Sit  down  beaida  me,*' she  anaweied, "  and  I  will  tell 
you  all** 

"  The  first  intimation  I  received  of  this  new  misfor. 
tune,**  she  went  on,  "waa  in  tbeiiertiurbed  looks  and  bro- 
ken surmises  of  our  servant  M^oasa,  who  came  with 
breathless  haste  into  the  room  where  I  sat;  and  preeently 
two  ntean-lsokinsfBBen  entered  tbe  npartment,  while  too 
Scotchman  dandesiiaaly  retised  to  a  baok  passage,  to 
observe  what  was  to  hijipen.  The  men  began  to  peep 
stran^^  about,  and  to  question  me  with  looks  of  horrid 
fomihanty.  At  length  liMsy  proceeded  unbidden  up  stairs, 
and,  vrera  nwt  on  the  ianriing*place  by  my  dear  astonished 
father,  while  I^  fbUowed  tiresaUing  with  indefinite  tenor. 
Tbe  strangars  then  pasdneed  a  paper,  and  said  they  were 
ordered  to  searob  the  bonse  for  property,  belonging  to 
MnBolton,ofKewHalL  My  fiitber,withthecahndig. 
nity  of  innocence,  ordered  them  to  proceed ;  when  1  be- 
bsld  with  horror  the  offieem  bring  out  several  pieces  of 
siher  plate,  which  tbey  fooml  hiddem  in  tbe  paesage  near 
my  unhajipy  fothar's  own  bed." 

"Graoioue  heaven  I  this  is  InendiUe.*' 

The  oMnttudabiiad,  "Here  bdireotproof  against  you, 
sir— Buffieiewt  proof  to  bang  any  »an{  but  1  would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  say  a  woed  that  may  crimi^ete  yourself; 
ffar  ab  that,"  added  one  of  them,  boUing  o«t  tbe  artielB% 
and  addressing  my  imaead  fother. 

"And  your  fother;  eoiddfae  reply  totbiiT** 

^  Alas  f  my  bird,  afoar  storing  for  nn  instant  at  tbe  men, 
be  burst  forth  nito  n  wild  foailbl  Uugh,  tlMt  ahooked  me 
siilL  mors  than  tbe  oooaeioo  of  iti  then  letting  bis  arms 
drop  idl^  by  his  sAda^  be  looked  solemnly  upwards,  and 
thanbed  baaiven  thai  bie«Db^»pyfoto  would  eoonbeac 


"  After  my  poor  fother  had  intimated  that  be  was  rea4]F 
to  got  tbe  iBMi  aaid  they  bad  orders  to  find  a  person 
ntensdMaeara;  but  when  I  looked  round,  I  obaerved  that 
.QVwaonJbearted  fieoi  bed  made  bis  eseape,  and  that 
only  Mary  Reynolds  was  left,  who  wrung  het  hands  dis- 
straotodly  as  die  wandeeed  weeping  thrfogb  the  house. 
I  cannot  tdl  you  mare,  but  that  wBen  1  foimd  that  my 
fother  was  gone  and  our  rain  complete,  I  sunk  into  a  stato 
cf  msensihility  firom  which,  when  you  entered,  I  had  but 


"And  is  it  thus  yoo  eifomit  to  your  fotber's desola. 
tion,Agatbat  And  does  he  submit  to  be  sent  to  a  jail, 
and  triad  for  a.  vikjly^mpntod  erime,  without  one  efibct 


to  ftee  bimBelf;  and  tum  Ihe  tables  on  bis  hidden  enemyT 
If  bis  opiniofielBad  him  to  this  conduct,  tb^  are  mon- 
strous.*' 

"What  is  it  you  mean?  What  could  my  poor  fiuber 
do  against  weattb  and  world^  cunntog  in  a,  case  like 
thief  If  beaBBndMsnotopennwty  forhimtoesc^ie, 
U  will  at  leesl  enable  my  depressed  parent  and  myself  to 

bear  it,** 

"God  above  !**  he  exdaimed  as  be  gaeed  upon  ber  fiMW, 
CO  whjeb  nbaamnf  tj^meoiinaw  ahonebrigbtly— •*that 
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mofh  besotj  and  yirtoe  should  thus  sufifer,  while 
tbonmids  of  mretehm  but  I  ibaU  become  profmne. 
And  7^  Affatha,  in  the  midst  of  degradation,  obscurity, 
and  diftappmnUnent,  let  me  say  one  thing — ^let  me  give 
utterance  to  one  word— let  me  say        ** 

^For  heavenVi  sake,  Amwood,**  cried  Agatha,  inter- 
rupting him,  **  do  not  speak  and  gaie  thus  passionately. 
Do  not  say  any  thinf  at  a  moment  like  this.** 

MYonlmowwhati  would  say,  Agatha;  I  see  you  know 
that  my  interest  for  you  is  intensely  selfish — and  yet,  I 
wiH  say  it»  By  the  heaTcn  that  now  looks  down  upon  us, 
I  love  you,  Agatha  !** 

**  For  God*s  sake  do  not  talk  so,**  she  said,  weeping 
distractedly  as  she  witnessed  his  ardour;  **do  not  speak 
of  love.    I  must  not  hear  you.**   . 

**  And  do  you  refiise  jny  love,  Agatha?**  he  exclaimed 
almost  fiercely. 

^  No,  Amwood !  dear  Amwood,  no !  but  do  not  look 
so.  Do  not  speak  of  love  to  me.  I  am  a  poor  outcast, 
unhappy  girl--- 

^  It  would  be  an  aggravation  of  our  mutual  misfortiines,** 
she  continued  more  calmly — **  and  i$  an  aggravation  of 
thelm,  at  this  moment— ifor  thus  it  ever  is  wiu  deep  feel, 
ings  and  ardent  wishes  under  the  frowns  of  fortune.  And 
yet,  I  conibss  I  have  had  the  imprudence  to  permit  m^- 
self  te  feel  for  you — "  and  she  looked  up  in  his  fiioe  m 
the  moonlight,  while  the  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks 
upon  her  clasped  hands — **^  to  feel  for  you  a-— a  sentiment 
— ^deeper  even  thaA.gratitude.** 

To  describe  the  eztaoy  of  the  lover,  as  he  clasped  his 
mistress  for  the  first  time  in  his  arms,  would  be  superfiu- 
iNis*  Agatha  did  not  refuse,  in  the  excitement  of  sor- 
row  and  of  passion,  to  pledge  Amwood  her  troth  as  the  v 
stood  together ;  they  vowed  themselves  to  each  other  with 
an  aWfiil  yet  somewhat  foreboding  solemnity. 

The  night  breeze  sighed  sadly  over,  the  sea,  and  the 
moon  was  quits  down,  as  they  yet  lingered  together  in 
silent  sadness.  Yet  they  felt  and  appreciated,  even  amid 
(heir  sorrow,,the  unspeakable  consolation  of  that  pore 
sympathy,  which,  like  the  white  stone  mentioned  by  the 
Prophet  in  the  Apuealypee,  **  No  man  can  know  save  him 
Id  whom  it  has  been  given  to  taste  thereof'* 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

We  cannot,  describe  the  constematioii  with  which  the 
poor  Scotchman  witnessed  the  ueamh  at  the  Pilot's  Mark, 
and  its  consequences;  little  time  was  left  for  constdera* 
tion.  From.a  small  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  Mark,  in 
which  he  had  planted  himself  for  the  purpose  of  gather, 
in^,  as  well  as  eyes  and  ears  would  permit  him,  wmt  was 
pfomg^  ibrward,  he  heard  his  younp;'  mistress  scream,  and 
immediately  ^fter  -his  own  name  inquired  fhr.  Slipping 
quietly  down  the  narrow  stair-case,  and  throii^  a  back 
passage,  and  just  managing  to  obtain  a  partmg  salute 
from  Mary  Reynolds,  wrth  a  hasty  injunction  to  Keep  up 
her  spirits,  and  to  stay  dose  by  her  mistress  untU  he 
should  make  his  re-appearance  under  more  promising 
juroomstances,  he  set  off  in  search  of  Weathersheet, 
whom  he  naturally  deemed  in  simikr  jecqiardy,  and  away 
they  started,  urging  their  flight  for  the  shore  t<^ether. 

**  Rin,  ye  deevil,  rin,**  was*  the  cry  with  whi<m  he  con- 
tinued to  goad  the  sluggish  energies  of  the  sailor,  v^ho, 
floundoriag  awapr  by  his  side  with  a  heavy  and  awkward 
roU  under  the  cliffs,  made  what  speed  he  was  able,  firom 
the  more  habit  of  passive  obedience  to  his  more  spirited 
messmate,  but  without  the  smallest  understanding  where- 
fore  ho  was  thus  compelled  to  pot  forth  such  unwonted 
energy. 

**  Will  ^6  not  rin,  ye  lumb*ring  stot?**  cried  Murdoch^ 
as  the  sailor  began  to  flag;  ^  I)e*il  nor  ye  fa*  into  the 
hands  o*  the  be^es,  for  ye  taigle  ine  three  knots  at  least 
by  the  log.** 

**  If  I  pull  any  harder  I  shaH  positively  founder,  and 
turn,  keel  up,  over  these  stones  and  sea-weed,**  sakl  the 
sailor,  blowing  like  a  whalo.  **  I  shall  haul  in  canvass  di- 
rectly as  soon  as  we  weathertlas  point  to  larboard,  if  the 
devil  himself  was  in  chase.** 

^Confbond  you,  rin,  f^  five  mlnotes  longer,  at  least, 
fbr  thev'oan  see  us  from  the  Mark  as  plain  yet  as  I  see 
the  naked  flaffstaff  o^  the  auM  easde  aboon ;  an*  if  the 
beagles,  an"  u^  t»wyers,  an*  ^he  squires  catch  puir  fal- 
lows  like  us,  just  wrw,  weHl  be  hirged  in  wi*  the  misfor- 
tunes o*  my  puir  maister,  an'  h^ngmg  or  Botany  Bay  wiU 
be  the  least  p^** 

«*  Not  a  leg  fiurtheri**  said  the  sailor,  stopping  doggedly 
by  the  point,  •»notU  I  know  heM«r  what  all  tUs  crowding 
of  canvass  Is  abo«t;  and  IfthebfdlifBiorpii^tes,  or  what- 
ever else,  0ome  alongside,  why  we'll  have  a  y^rd-arm  aad 
yard-arm  set-to  for  it,  that's  aJL" 

«*ilustt  im  JNl  fhrthtr,  Witt,'' aaid  Moidoth,  aooth- 


ingly,  and  pcdling  him  along.  **  I  tell  you  innocent  or 
no,  we*re  fleeing  frae  danger  and  trouble;  fleeing  like 
birds  fiae  the  snare  o*  the  fowler.  But,  truly,  sic  a  bird 
as  you  for  flight.  Will  Wathersheet,  I  never  yet  saw  take 
the  wing.** 

**  1*11  pulian  oar  with  any  man,**  said  Weathersheet, 
chafed,  **  but  blow  me  if  I  nnmder  niyself  in  this  land 
chace,  at  least  until  I  hnow  from  what  quarter  the  foul 
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weather  comos,  that  drifts  us  so  fiur  out  of  our  course ; 
and  even  now,  I  shall  very  soon  tack  about,  if  the  devil 
should  be  to  foce,  unless  I  get  proper  sailing  orders,  and 
learn  what  land's  a-head.** 

**  Weel,  ye  see,  William,**  said  Murdoch,  as  they  slack- 
ened  their  pace,  "  some  men  are  born  to  trouble  an*  vex- 
ation just  as  the  sparks  flee  upwards,  an*  nothing  will 
stop  or  avert  them  but  the  strong  hand  that  sends  gude 
on'  m  to  muD ;  an*  so  my  puir  maister  has  been  in  nae- 
thing  but  frao  ae  misfortune  into  another  ever  since  I 
knew  him,  until  now — *tiil  at  last  they  hae  accused  him 
o*  this  robbery  at  the  squire's,  an'  his  distracted  proud 
heart  '11  be  broken  ae  way  an'  another,  I  can  see— that 
*11  be  the  end  o't" 

**  And  you  have  lefl  him  at  his  last  pinch,  just  when 
his  pomps  woti't  work  any  longer,  and  he's  going  down 
to  Davy,  you  Scotch  lubber — I'll  not  pull  another  oar 
\\  ith  you  on  this  cowardly  course ;  if  his  old  hulk  can't 
be  kept  longer  above  water,  I'll  stick  to  his  broken  tim- 
bers to  the  last,  and  then  1*11  go  down  with  him  into  the 
deep,  like  a  seaman.'* 

•«  Hooly,  William  Wathersheetp-hooly  a  wee,  till  I*ve 
tell'd  my  tale.  What  gude  would  we  do  to  gae  back 
to  put  oursells  into  the  jaws  o'  a  jail  an'  the  law,  without 
a  shilling  to  pay  for  justice,  an'  without  ae  word  said  for  us 
but  our  ain  tale,  which  would  be  nae  mair  minded  by  judge 
an*  jury,  than  I  would  mind  a  blast  o*  wind  frae  tlie  lown 
side  o'  Hail  HilL  An*,  ye  see,  as  you  an*  I  were  without 
doubt  wandering  obout  New  Ha*  that  morning,  an*  I  was 
seen  by  ane  6*  the  squire's  ikt  flunkeys  at  least,  wi'  a 
sword  m  my  hand,  I  tell  you,  without  saving  our  pnir 
heart-broken  maister,  who  was  Out  himsdf  that  dreedful 
night, — why  or  wherefore  is  beyond  my  ken-^circum- 
stantial  evidence,  an'  the  squire's  siller,  an  thae  lang- 
tongued  lawyers,  would  hang  ue  baith  as  dean  as  leeks.*' 

**  And  what,  in  God's  name,  do  you  mean  to  do,  and 
where  are  you  bringing  roe?" 

*«  To  Lunnon,  Mr,  Wathersheet." 

*«To  London?  areyounnd?  I'll  go  to  the  North  Pole 
or  the  Red  Sea  first" 

To  Lunnon  we  shall  go,  as  straight  as  we  can  steer, 
if  the  wind  will  bide  fiiir,'*  said  Murdoch  determina.ely ; 

an'  noo  ye  *re  launch'd,  William  Wathersheet,  an'  tm- 
dcr  my  command  ;->-<aci'>if  ye  rootihy  on  the  road,  by 
my  foith  rU  hae  yon  informed  against,  an'  hanged  by  the 
way,  before  ye  even  get  a  ^sight  o'  tfie  muoue  punch- 
bowl  that's  whumlet  on  the  top  o'  St  Paul's." 

Weathersheet  was  so  accustomed  te  succumb  t»  the 
superior  intell^  of  the  reedy  Scdt,  that  he  made  no  re- 
ply, but  continued  to  plod  on.  As  they  passed  under  the 
old  buryin«r  ground  at  the  rear  of  Arnwood  Caalle,the 
teilar  pon£red  confbsedly,  as  he  webt,  upon  tho  proba- 
ble plan  of  his  messmate,  which  was  beyond  his  compre- 
hension, hut  which  he  at  length  ventured  to  inquire  about 
more  particularly.    In  answer,  Murdoch  thus  continued : 

^  An'  80,  WiUl^Ai,  ^  maun  just  go  to  Lunnon  by  bock 
roads  an'  bye  roads,  if  we  can,  for  ye  see  that  is  the  place 
fyp  a'  the  blackguards,  an'  thieves,  an'  thief-takers  in  the 
kingdom ;  an*  we'll  find  out  wha  really  robbed  the  squire'a 
hoose,  anl  particularly  anent  a  wee  thief  th^  ca*  Samm^, 
whom  I  shrewdly  suspect  of  hiding  the  silver  things  m 
the  Pilot's  Mark,  to  turn  the  scent  off  the  real  thievef>, 
an'  to  ^t  our  puir  maister  and  us  into  this  trouble;  for 
I'U  gie  my  bible  oath  1  saw  him,  or  his  like,  Iivking  about 
last  night  amoniff  the  planting,  though  Lord  Arnwood 
phoo'd  an'  phood  at  me  for  sayin?  it  But  that's  not 
all— dinna  mterrupt  me.  Will  WaSiersheet — I  mean'  to 
get  anither  tiling  m  Lunnon  that  'U  do  mair  for  the  oh- 
taining  o'  justice  in  this,  the  case  o*  my  demented  mas- 
ter an*  mysel,  than  ought  else  under  Providence.  I  mean 
to  get  siller,  WiUiam,  siller !" 

In-  short,  the  talkative  Scotchman  informed  fab  eom- 
panton  that,  having  a  brother  in  London,  who  was  a 
thriving  man,  it  was  his  intentien  to  proceed  forthwith 
to  him,  and  get  flrmn  him  the  means  of  procuring'  such 
evidence  and  such  l^al  assistsnoe  as  would  probably  ob- 
tain an  effectual  and  speedy  aequittal  of  Mr.  Waltham, 
as  well  as  himself  and  Weathersheet  As  for  their  pre> 
sent  flif^t,  he  argued  that  by  it  they  would  not  only  avoid 
the  misery  and  mtimate  risa  of  commitment  and  inoaroe- 
ratlon  under  so  serious  a  charge,  but  would  he  enabled 
{by  their  exertions  to  avert  a  misfiirtune,  under  which 
Itheir  vnhappy  master  #is  too  likely  to  sink. 


It  befaig  for  in  the  afternoon  when  Murdoch  and  his 
oonipaninn  took  their  flight  fWmi  the  Mark,  by  the  time 
they  had  timvelfed  about  eighteen  miles,  it  had  been  long 
dark,  excepting  an  oeoasiona]  dim  light  which  the  moon 
threw  ever  the  lonely  landscape.  The  spirits  with  which 
the  poor  travellers  had  set  out  was  completely  gone,  an^ 
they  began  to  feel  sorely  tired  and  distressed,  anid  to  look 
wurtfolty  around  them  without  speaking,  for  some  hois6 
of  entertainment  and  rest/ 

**  Och,  och  !  Mr.  Macara,  but  this  land  travelling  is  a 
sad  things"  at  length  said  the  sailor  ruefiilW^— «s  he 
limped  Lunely  along.  **Give  me  a  whole  day  s  faeavtsg 
at  tlie  windlass  rather  than  this;  I  wonder  who  would 
travel  by  land  as  long  as  there  was  a  fathom  of  sea,  er 
even  fr^  water,  to  sail  over.  Do  you  not  see  any  sort 
of  cabouse-house  ahead,  Murdoch,  over  this  dbmal  moor, 
for  I  am  confoundedly  hungry." 

*'Come  awa,  Wathersheet,"  said  the  Scotchman  en- 
couragingly. **  Ye're  a  vera  gude  follow,  except  for  that 
constant  yearning  in  your  stomach." 

**  O,  that  I  were  sitting  this  minute,  as  I  ought,  on  the 
weather-bow  of  my  poor  master's  yawl,"  said  the  sailor 
sorrowfoUy — ^^just  coming  in  with  my  fish  after  the 
night-tide,  and  lookmg  out  tor  the  cobble-stone  in  the  Pi. 
rate's  Creek.  But  there  is  nothing  here  to  remind  one 
of  the  sweet  sound  of  the  waves  along  ehore  at  Amwood." 

"**  Or  the  sweeter  sound  o'  Mary  Rejmold's  frying-pan, 
skirlittg  wi'  the  fish  for  supper;  an'  the  bleezing  fire 
gleaming  fiae  the  Mark  as  ye  gang'hame  wat  an*  weary, 
an'  the  smell  o'  the  butter  an  the  ingans  like  Arabia ! 
humph !  man,  it 's  enough  to  gie  ane  the  cramp  i*  the  sto- 
mach to  think  o  't" 

**  Murdoch,  are  you  sure  you  have  nothing  at  all  of  the 
prog  left?"  said  Weathersheet,  earnestly,  his  mouth  gusb- 
mg*  water  at  the  Siootehman's  tempting  desoription. 

**The  deevil  a  morsel,"  said  Murdoch,  With  a  look  of 
despair. 

**God  help  us !  and  no  port  ahead !  To  he  upon  short 
allowance  so  eariy  in  our  trip,  and  beating  iaiMut  here 
without  chart  or  oompass  and  nothing  in  the  bread-room, 
neither  pnr  nor  grog.  I  cannot  hold  out,  I'll  heave  to!" 
and  poor  Weathersheet,  folding  his  legs  under  him  with 
the  grace  of  an  el^ihant,  tumbled  himself  down  on  the 
soft  sod  br  the  edge  of  the  country  road  on  which  tiiey 

-  rU  teil  you  what,  WiU  Wathersheet;"  said  Murdoch, 
cslKng  also  a  hah,  and  seating  himself  beside  his  gtum- 
biing  companion— **  if  your  stomach  irould  only  keep 
quiet,  we  're  a  deevilieh  deal  better  here  under  the  wide 
shy,  although  it  be  black  an'  dark  even  now,  an'  lying  dae 
soft  on  this  bonny  green  turf,  that  smells  liKC  a  rose,  thad 
in  the  stone-room  under  the  jeivcller's  lock  an'  key  in 
Barchester  Jail  wi'  our  sorrowfU'  maister;  och,  och!  an,* 
there's  puir  Mary  Reynolds,  an'  our  sweet  lady  Agadia 
— 4itlingf  by  themselves  greeting  theur  een  Mind,  itae 
doubt,  in  the  Pilot's  Mark,  while  we  are  on  a  pleosaM 
jaunt  to  Lurnxm." 

As  they  eontinued  to  murmur  and  oomlbrt  each  other 
alternately,  while  resting  on  tlie  sod,  the  extreme  stilfaMae 
and  solitude  of  their  situation  was  after  some  tisfie  brokW 
by  tlie  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  wbidi  they  heard 
long  before  the  traveller  drew  near  the  spot  where  th^ 
sat  -  ' 

>*  There's  sc^me  comfort  for  us  at  last  I  hear  aiir* 
said  Murdoch  rousing  himself—**  get  up.  Will  Wathef^^ 
shoot,  and  let  us  hail  this  fellow.  He  '11  at  l^st  be  Mb 
to  tell  Us  our  way;  get  up,  man,  an'  put  yourself  in  mS^ 
inf  trim,  an'  let  us  not  be  lying  here  under  a  hed|re  Bke 
twa  tinklers." 

With  some  difficulty  the  wearied  sailer  was  induood  to 
take  to  his  feet  again,  and  forward  they  were  trVMlgrin^ 
slowly,  as  a  stout  man  in  a  light  great  coat,  and  carrying' 
a  bundle,  came  Up  at  a  good  pace. 

**Good  night,  good  night,"  were  the  vrords  exchongwl 
between  the  three,  as  the  stranger  would  have  passed. 

*'  It's  weary  walking  ia  the  dark,  friend,"  said  M«r- 
doch,  striving  to  keep  up  with  him. 

"•  But  yon  were  sittinr,  or  ^ing  down  just  now,**  said 
the  man  somewhat  suq»ciously.  .^ 

**  Ye  hae  gude  sight  in  this  dark,  netghbottr,"  eaiJ 
Murdoch  undauntedly.  **  Tweel  we  were  just  restiBg  by 
the  road  side,  an'  migl^  hae  dosed  a  bit,  the  poddoeko 
were  croaking  sae  musieal  beaide'us ;  but  if  ye  iiMraM 
ken  the  tmth,sir,  we  could  nae  sleep  a  wink  Am*  hunger.** 

«« The  log  book  never  told  tniert"  said  WeathetJioeC, 
determined  to  speak  up  whan  food  was  mention^  tH^nd 
so  we  must  follow  yon;  sir,  like  two  sharks  hi  the  absl. 
kiws,  to  ind  our  reckoning,  as  well  as  to  fill  our  oto. 
macfas," 

The  man  was  at  first  a  Ultle  startled  at  this  pithy  a^ 
peal  firom  so  powerfhl  &  man  as  WeatharabMt,  b«t  after 
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ft  little  forther  ooDoquy,  prindinlly  with  the  SootelmHai, 
hb  pfftomiBed  lo  bring  thorn  where  they  Aoald  have  flome- 
UuD|r  labetintial  to  Mtisfy  their  hanfcr ;  **  but  ■•  for 
lodrai|^,  my  friends,**  oontiniied  he»  gruflly,  **sheet8  and 
feamer-bede  are  not  to  be  had  within  tan  miles,  and  if 
yoa  onn*t  walk  the  night  wateh,  like  brave  feUowa,  why, 
yoii  may  sleep  on  the  aod  like  many  better  men.** 

Our  travelers  were  too  glad  to  hear  of  Tictoals,  to  be 
TOT  eorioQs  about  what  further  thb  speech  might  import, 
and  on  the  three  trudged  together,  when  taming  up  a 
narrow' lane,  it  soon  Drought  them  to  a  small  square 
hoQse,  which,  neither  quite  like  a  cottage  nor  an  ale- 
hoiiset,  stood  naked  and  dark  by  the  side  of  the  sofitary 
by  padi.  Th^  were  admitted  by  a  door  at  the  end  into 
a  plaoe  more  like  a  storehouse  for  grain  than  aorht  be- 
side, and  the  stranger  striking  a  hght,  a  large  loaf  of 
houseliold  bread,  with  meat,  cheese,  and  other  provender, 
was  produced,  and  set  before  the  hungry  men;  upon 
which  Weathersheet  in  particular  soon  made  a  sensible 
impression,  washing  the  whole  down  with  long  draughts 
of  aomr  ales  Ihe  acid  equality  of  which  was  never  per- 
ceived by  the  eager  imbibers,  ontU  they  were  filled  to  the 
throat. 

»K1I  be  a  dear  job  this,  I'm  fear*d,**  said  Mnrdodi,in 
a  mooifory  whisper  to  his  companion,  as,  beginning  to 
slacken  in  his  own  efforts,  he  continued  to  look  vrith  as- 
tonirimient  on  the  destruction  of  provender  and  liquor  by 
the  mracioaa  sailor.  "What  do  ye  think  the  man*ll  charge 
for  that  soar  drink,  Wifl  Wathersheet,**  he  added,  as  soon 
as  the  stranger's  back  was  turned. 

"First  let  us  make  sure  of  it,"  said  Weathersfaeet, 
speaking  as  well  as  his  erammed  mouth  would  allow  him. 

**  Godsake,  man,  will  ye  never  be  done  worrying  at 
that  dry  cheese,**  said  Kmrdoch,  losing  all  patience  as  he 
watched  the  endless  devourer;  **an*  then  ye  drink  the 
man's  soar  broust,  jost  like  a  whale,  never  considering 
that  sax  an'  saxpence  is  a*  the  siller  I  hae  to  carry  as  to 
LuniiQiu.** 

**  Trust  in  orovidence,  Mr.  Macara,**  said  the  sailor, 
with  his  usuaJ  careless  expression,  after  anotlier  enor- 
moav  drmught  of  the  ak. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  calculation  of  the  cost,  Mur. 

doch*s  heart  was  be^^ning  to  warm  wonderiblly,  after 

another  good  draught  of  the  readily   supplied  drink; 

which,  though  sadly  acid  and  stale,  did  not  lack  strength, 

and  he  and  the  stranger  began  to  talk  and  crack  j&es 

together  in  the  most  jocose  and  harmonious  manner.    In 

thn  pleasant  chaffering  the  sailor  'soon  joined  also,  when 

his  mooth  was  cleared ;  and  when  the  host  next  talked 

with  pride  and  envy  of  the  marine  occupation,  addressing 

hintseir  to  the  former,  nodiing  oould  exceed  Weather- 

sheeCfs  defight,  until  their  good  understanding  ended  in 


weary  pilgrims ;  who  never  stirred  or  awakened  until 
the  sun  began  to  shine  through  tbe  transparencies  of 

li^Z^L^^!!!!!!^**^l»^!^L^Z."t,^l^^  ^^^'  eyelids,  and  the  warbling  of  the  lark  began  to  mix 

the  str«nger  proposmg  to  try  how  he  shoidd  look  mthe  •    ,.    .^  .,„  V,.     -.y, .»,.  ^?u:„„  ^«.„.„.  J^«^j«„ 


touimI  jaiUEct  and  canvass-covered  hat,  which,  he  said,  so 
Wett  Wffame  the  other.  This  fW>lic  was  fbUowed  by 
WeaCbef  sheet  patting  on  the  light^coloured  great  coat 
and  hmt  of  the  man,  amid  the  compliments  on  his  im- 
proved  appearance,  of  the  others. 

*^  Bol  vdiat'll  be  to  pay  for  oar  entertainment,  friend  T' 
at  lengffh,  said  Murdoch,  his  mind  running  fbrbodingly 
on  the  cost  of  ail  this  good  cheer. 

**■  lyo  I  look  like  a  Jew  or  a  publican,  in  this  manly 

dr«ss7*'flaid  the  stranger  proudlv,  as -he  strode  back^ 

wards  jumI  fiirwards  in  the  sailor  s  clothes.    **  Do  I  not 

ntber  look  like  the  gallant  son  of  a  profisssion  which 

woold  seom  to  exact  payment  from  the  hungry  and  the 

needy,  whom  they  alight  upon  in  the  course  of  Uie  ha- 

irdmw  Yoyage  of  life,  with  the  signal  of  distress  hung 

out  7     DonH  mention  money,  friei^  for  what  you  have 

eaten  and  drank;  but  if  you  will  do  me  a  kindness,  let 

sue  fattvo  tho  pleasure  of  wearing  this  coarscy  yet  enviaUe, 

seaman's  jadiet,  and  I  will  give  you  in  exchange  the  gar- 

meni  with  whidi  I  have  just  parted ;  although^  in  point 

of  money's  value,  what  I  give  is  more  than  double  wprtb 

what  It  IB  my  humour  to  take  in  exchange  for  it.** 

Tbe  Wrt^hmnn  was  making  his  acknowledgment  for 
the  stranMi\  hosmtality  with  tho  gratitude  the  occasion 
<ien)aodslwb3s  Weatliersheet  was  surveying  himself  in 
the  o<her*B  dai  eoat,  uid  discussing  in  his  own  mind  the 
strai^nefieiB  of  the  proposal  and  the  impossibility  of  su*^ 
an  event  in  hb  Uro  as  his  ever  becoming  the  wearer  of 
of  m  anseaman-fike  an  article,  when  ho  gave  a  look  to 
Macan,  with  his  accustomed  subnussion,  to  ascertain 
what  tiie  Scotchman's  mind  was  upon  so  doubtfhl  a  point 
Murdsefa  looked  first  at  the  qOalit^  of  the  coat  and  then 
at  Che  jacket,  and  soon  gave  his  opinion  in  a  whisper, 
with  a  dedsioo  wtdch  at  once  settled  the  business. 

"The  coat  is  superfine  douMe-niiOed  daith,"  he  said, 
** and  wordi  three  o'  that  tarry  blue  jacket o*yours, 
W^3I  Wkthenheet   The  man  mcim  be  mad  to  ofEn*  you 


sic  a  bargain,  fbrbye  the  hat    Aye,  catch  at  a  bargain 
when  ye  can  get  it — that's  my  advice.'* 

The  exchange  was  in  consequence  of  this  monition  in- 
stantly  agreed  to,  not  without  some  sulky  uneasiness  on 
the  part  of  Weathersheet ;  and  soon  afler,  Murdoch  and 
be  rose  to  deport,  their  spirits  having  been  fbrther  enliv- 
ened  by  a  stiff  bumper  of  brandy  which  the  stranger  pro. 
duced  from  a  stone  bottle  he  had  raked  out  from  under 
some  flax  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment 

**Ye're  a  generous,  honest  frllow,"  said  Murdoch, 
shaking  the  man  heartily  by  the  hand  as  they  stood  at 
the  door ;  but  hearing  a  sort  of  giggle  at  the  moment,  and 
chancing  to  look  upwards  to  the  ceilincr  he  perceived  the 
hted  of  a  boy  thrust  down  between  the  joists,  the  face 
adorned  with  a  grin.  The  sudden  ^paritien  as  suddenly 
vanished,  and  he  caught  only  a  single  glimpse  of  the 
countenance  of  the  concealed  urchin :  yet  there  was  time 
enouf^h  fi>r  the  idea  of  that  very  Sammy  of  whom  he 
was  in  quest,  io  flash  across  his  mind.  Murdoch,  how- 
ever,  had  not  a  moment  to  ascertain  the  fact,  but  instantly 
departed  i  and  as  it  was  coitfpletely  dark,  the  stranger 
farther  ofl^ered  to  conduct  our  travellers  to  the  nearest 
public  road,  which  he  did,  leading  them  across  several 
fields,  80  that  when  they  ibund  themselves  at  length  on 
hard  ^rround  they  were  perfectly  unable  to  toll  in  what 
direction  the  house  stood  in  which  they  had  been  enter- 
tained; and  forth  they  proceeded  by  themselves  with  all 
the  suspicion  on  the  mind,  at  least,  of  the  Scot,  which 
the  strange  conduct  of  the  man,  and  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  boy,  whom  he  was  almost  assured  was 
^MDmy,  gave  rise  to. 

Before  they  had  proceeded  two  miles  fbrther,  however, 
the  dreary  solitariness  of  the  way — for  it  was  now  per- 
fectly dark,  and  the  remaining  fiitigue  of  the  prevtous 
day,  t<^etbsr  with  their  liearty  supper  and  dciok*  bo- 
came  quite  overpowering;  and  Murdoch,  after  two  or 
three  vain  efiforts  to  k»ok  abroad  through  the  darkness, 
finding  the  turf  by  the  road-side  temptingly  soA*  pro- 
posed a  halt,  which  was  gladly  accedod  to  bv  his  drowsy 
companion,  and  down  they  both  slid  upon  tho  lujuirious 
sod,  and  in  two  minutes  their  oares  and  saapioions  wore 
forgotten  in  heavy  and  profound  repose. 


CHAPTER  XXVir. 

They  who  have  drained  the  cup  of  voluptuoosoess  to 
the  dregs,  have  never  in  their  lives,  probably,  enjoyed 
the  luxury  of  sleeping  on  a  road  side  in  the  open  air, 
under  circumstances  that  made  it  so  delicious  to  our 


in  their  slumbers  with  the  soothing  dreams  of  morning. 
The  travellers  were  awake  betimes ;  and  having  shaken 
themselves  in  the  primitive  and  natural  manner  tliat 
the  patriarchs  did  of  old  when  the?  slept  in  the  fields  by 
night,  they  set  forth  highlv  refreahed  and  in  immensely 
good  spirits,  to  pursue  Uieir  journey. 

Af)er  walking  some  hours,  they  entered  a  pleasant 
village,  and  were  just  debating  in  which  of  the  inviting 
public  houses  thev  mi^ht  best  satisQr  their  renewed  ap- 
petite, of  which  Weathersheet  began  again  to  complain, 
when  thev  observed  a  crowd  round  a  post  on  which  was 
placarded  a  hand-bill,  which  naturally  also  attracted 
their  attention,  and  they  stopped  among  the  rest  to  read 
it.  The  paper  proved  to  be  a  notice,  or  local  proclama- 
tion, re^rding  a  robbery  lately  committed  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  particularly  describing,  with  a  view  to 
his  apprehension,  a  robusi  man  wearing  a  light  great- 
coat, as  one  of  the  persons  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  it  The  heart  of  Murdoch  came  to  his  mouth 
at  tho  perusal^  ^od  pulling  the  gaping  sailor  by  the 
arm,  he  hurried  him  out  of  the  village  without  his  break, 
fast,  and  with  no  other  satisfaction  tlian  a  fow  hasty 
exclamations  and  oaths,  in  language  so  terribly  Scotch, 
that  even  Weathersheet  could  not  make  much  meaning 
out  of  it,  while  he  patiently  and  from  habit  submitted 
to  the  win  of  his  companion,  fiut  ad  nature  is  furnished 
with  what  Paley  oalb  compensations,  and  animals  who 
do  not  reason  are  generally  compensated  by  a  large 
share  of  stubbornness,  which,  with  them,  answers  all  the 
par  pose  of  reflection,  saves  much  time  and  knowledge, 
and  is,  besides,  a  most  nsefhl  and  easily  understood 
substitute  for  decision  of  character. 

Accordingly,  Will  Weathersheet,  by  tbe  time  they 
had  proceeded  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  were 
almost  within  hail  of  a  small  public  house  at  a  cross 
road,  with  a  white  board  over  the  door,  and  the  smoke 
curling  temptingly  from  the  chimney,  began  to  mutiny 
a  second  time,  aod  deliberately  brot$ght  to,  swearing  that 


he  would  not  pull  another  oar  unless  it  were  into  port 
for  breakfast. 

**  What  do  ye  mean  ?"  said  Murdoch,  gazing  indig- 
nantly at  him  as  he  stood  stock  still,  **  standing  there 
looking  bebint  you,  liko  Mrs.  Lotf 

^  What  is  the  use  of  our  running  ourselves  oat  like  a 
sand-ghum  7**  said  the  sailor ;  ^  the  morning  watch  is 
long  gone,  and  we  shall  have  breakfast,  or  put  helm  uo. 
by  gad."  *^  ^ 

••  De'il  bo  in  your  wame,  Will  Wathersheet ;  but  ye'll 
be  hsnged  fbr't  yet    Will  ye  no  come  on  7*» 

"*  Not  a  fathom  till  I  see  the  breakfast  kettle ;  and  if 
we  are  to  be  hanged  let  us  die  with  a  full  belly.  Be- 
sides, Mr.  Scotchman,"  added  the  seaman,  looking  as  if 
he  would  argufy,  •*  what  is  the  use  of  running  all  the 
log  off  the  reel  in  this  confounded  scrape,  as  if  there 
was  no  one  abft  to  mind  us  poor  fellows  ?  If  you  were 
a  thorough  seaman  instead  of  a  half  and  half  land  lub- 
ber,  as  you  arc,  you  would  know  that  it  is  no  use  shift, 
ing  to  windward,  and  that  fair  and  fool  weather  come 
alike  from  heaven :  so  all  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  stand 
by  the  canvass,  and  pull  and  pump  until  tbe  gale  blows 
out ;  and  if  we  go  down,  why  our  time's  come,  ant  it?** 

»•  By  my  sang,**  said  Murdoch,*'  ♦»  ye  Ulk  just  like  my 
maister  himself:  Lord  help  us !  we  maun  just  submit, 
and  I  wadna  be  surprised  tmt  we  were  a'  hanged  tbe- 
gitber,  like  the  three  weavers  o'  Thurbowton.** 

Discussing  thus,  in  humbler  language,  they  entered 
the  publin  house,  and  soon  a  cleau  and  substantial  break- 
fast  was  laid  before  them,  of  which  they  took,  as  the 
Scotchman  said,  "« ample  pennyworths."  They  werp 
jost  discharging  their  reckoning,  and  preparing  for  the 
road,  when  two  men  of  that  equivocal  half-gentlemanly 
appearance,  and  air  of  town-breeding,  which  carriM 
snob  weight  in  coontry  parts,  entered  tho  house.  The 
two  strangers  looked  at  each  other,  and  smiled  know- 
ingly, as  they  totered ;  and  when  Weathersheet  got  up 
to  depart,  they  stepped  forward  and  politely  begged  that, 
as  he  was  just  the  picture  of  a  person  fbr  whom  they 
were  in  search,  he  woold  condescend  to  consider  himseif 
their  prisoner. 

•*rve  made  sore  of  my  breakfast,  however,**^  said  the 
poor  fbUow  to  Murdoch,  after  he  had  recovered  from  his 
first  surprise ;  >*this  oomes  of  my  hauling  down  my  jack 
and  sailing  nnder  false  colours,  but  K  is  all  one,*'  he 
added,  gallantly,  as  the  man  brought  him  out. 

*^  What  do  yon  follow  us  fbr,  my  friend  ?"  said  one 
of  the  men  to  Murdoch,  fbr  the  latter,  without  speaking, 
was  proeeeding  along  with  them. 

*«He^  an  incoeent  man  that  you  are  taking  up,  sirs,^ 
said  the  Scot  }  •^and  I  mean  to  gang  before  his  betters 
wi'  him,  and  see  him^righted." 

••  Do  you,  faith  t  you  have  much  to  do,  friend,  ifyonr 
business  is  particolar  in  tbe  line  of  righting  the  inno- 
cent, that  I  can  tell  you.  Then  I  suppose  yon  mean 
to  ffo  into  the  dock  to  plead  guilty  yourself,  Mr.  Don 
Quixote  the  second  7    If  so,  come  afong." 

••ill  toll  my  tele  before  j^our  betters,  when  were 
brought  there,"  said  Murdoch;  ••for  right's  right  and 
troth  b  truth,  all  over  the  world."      ' 

••  No  doubt;  honest  friend;  bttt tight  and  truth,  like 
many  other  good  things,  are  not  always  the  readiest  at 
hand  ;  bat  if  you  wHl  faiterfore  with  our  business,  w^at 
is  vour  tale,  if  it  please  your  Scotchma  nship  T" 

Murdoch  here  entered  into  the  story  of  the  changing 
of  the  clothes,  hot  was  quite  unable  to  enlighten  the 
inquirers  as  to  where  the  house  was  situated  in  which 
this  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  other  subsidiary 
mattera. 

"  rn  tell  you  what,  my  man,"  said  tlie  fellow,  »^Uke 
a  friend's  advice,  and  keep  clear  of  this  business,  if  yon 
do  not  wish  to  run  the  haiard  of  getting  a  free  pasmge 
round  the  Cape,  or  ao  acquaintance  with  a  certain  pro. 
feasor,  who  will  trouble  you  with  a  line  to  the  other 
world ;  you  had  belter  leave  your  friend  to  himself,  for 
although  his  stomach  may  be  a  little  deeper  than  yours, 
as  you  say,  his  tongue  is  not  ouite  so  k»ng :  and  as  for 
his  innocence,  let  the  justices  find  that  out  for  him.'' 

•*  I  told  you  before  thai  it's  no  use  striving  to  beat  vp 
in  the  wind's  eye,'*  said  Weathersheet.  ••  Tknow  it  wib 
chop  round  if  it  has  a  mind,  and  if  it  has  not,  why  wf 
must  just  founder  and  go  to  Davy,  tbat*s  all** 

*•  It*s  nae  use  in  me  either^  rinning  my  sal*  off  my  legs 
then,  and  sleeping  on  road-sides  at  aigfat,^  said  the  Soot^ 
despondingly,  •*  fbr  tbera*s  nothing  goes  right  wi' either 
my  puir  maister  or  me  for  years  by-gone^  an'  truth  an' 
justice  hae  lefl  the  worl',  as  for  as  Isee;  but  whar  aro 
ye  gaun  to  take  William  Wathersheet,  lads  7" 

*•  To  the  counbr  jail  to  be  sure ;  and  if  he  ean  give 
a  good  aecoant  of  himself;  his  stay  will  be  tbe  fhorter." 
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**  Deevil  a  word  he  can  tpeak  for  himwl,  puir  chield, 
if  be  should  te  banged  for  it  ootrigbt.  I  tell  yon  rU 
ffaug  wi*  him  an*  speak  up  lor  him. 

••You'U 


speaK  yourself  mto  a  stone  rooni^  and  perhaps 
worse,"  saifl  the  man,  and  they  all  urged  Murdoch  to 
leave  them  and  keep  himself  out  of  trouble ;  to  which, 
wiUi  much  difficulty  he  at  bat  assented,  first  forcing  lialf 
of  the  little  silver  he  had  in  bis  pocket  upon  his  unfor- 
tunate comrade.  **  Noo,  sirs,**  he  said  at  parting,  **  be 
•are  the  lad  gets  his  meat,  and  he'll  do  braTely ;  but  if 

Je  hunger  him,  my  fegs,  the  soener  ye  hang  or  banish 
im  the  beUer.** 

With  many  injunctions  and  good  advioefl,  Murdoch 
at  last  sufibred  himself  to  be  torn  €mm  his  reclLless  com- 
rade, and  taking  diffisrent  roads,  the  Scot  proceeded 
doubtfully  and  disheartened  by  himself,  to  finish  his 
journey  to  the  great  metropolis. 

As  Murdoch  paced  along,  musing  upon  late  events, 
the  principal  source  of  that  inward  vexation  and  de- 
spondency which  he  could  not  suppress,  arose  f^om  his 
oncertainty  as  to  the  present  prudence,  or  the  probable 
effects  of  the  steps  he  had  taken.  Dwelling  sadly,  as  lie 
went,  upon  his  mastcr*s  incarceration,  he  was  inclined 
to  blame  himself  for  not  accompanying  him  to  prison, 
or,  at  least,  remaining  in  the  way,  m  case  any  turn  in 
the  oM  gentleman's  fortune  might  make  his  (Murdoch's) 
own  evidence  useful  in  his  exculpation.  Thb  was  the 
sorest  thought  of  all,  and  was  oAen  associated  with  ideas 
of  his  weeping  mistress  and  Mary  Reynolds,  lingering 
about  tbe  Pilot's  Mark,  perhaps  wondering  at  his  a£ 
senoe,  and  looking  sadly  for  his  reoippearanoe;  till  at 
length  the  poor  Scotchman  was  in  fifty  minds  whether 


ae 


buxom  as  an  alderman^  accompanied  by  a  simikrlv 
comfortable  tradesman,  entered  the  shop.  All  Murdoch's 
early  recollections  crowded  into  bis  mind  upon  meeting 
the  companion  of  his  boyhood;  wbo^  though  his  manner 
now  carried  the  precision  of  a  man  consdoas  of  wearing 
a  character,  and  his  language  was  of  that  execrable 
mixture  called  cockney  Scotebi  received'  his  humble 
brother  with  considerable  Warmth  and  kindness. 

But  Murdoch  had  the  wit  to  observe,  in  the  course  ef 
the  evening,  and  at  the  setting  forth  of  supper,  that  his 
presence  seemed  to  give  embairassment,  particularly 
to  his  brother's  wifb,  and  no  entreaties  would  induce  him 
to  sit  fk>wn  at  their  table ;  so  that  he  was  entortained 
by  himself  in  a  email  back  apartment,  where  he  was  ap. 
pointed  to  sleep.  All  this,  however,  was  made  up  by 
the  feeling  with  which  his  brother  seemed  to  listen  to 
his  story,  and  the  interest  he  appeared  to  manlfbst  for 
him,  which  brought  tears  of  fraternal  gratitude  into 
Murdoch's  eyes ;  and  he  retired  to  rest  delighted  to  find 
that  he  had  yet  a  friend  and  a  brother  amidst  his  trou- 
bles, and  that*  prosperity  did  not  always  render  men 
callous  to  the  misfbrtanes  of  their  friends. 

Next  day,  however,  thinn  were  an  appearance  of  a1. 
teration  with  the  comfortable  tobacconist,  and  tbe  first 
feeling  seemed  to  have  died  wonderfnlly  away.  He 
now  talked  only  of  bis  trade,  and  his  own  oemlort  and 
greatness,  and  when  Murdoch  began  to  press  him 
slightly  regarding  finance  matters,  he  answered  by 
giving  him  ffood  advice,  and  blaming  him  with  much 
suavity,  and  professed  interest  for  his  welfare,  for  at- 
taching himself  to  such  a  falling  house  as  Mr.  Wal- 
tbam*s.  In  short,  Mr.  William  Maoara,  tobacconist,  of 
he  "ouffht  not  to  return  at  once,  and  take  his  chanoe  of  Barbican,  like  many  of  higher  station,  was  one  of  those 


what  fortune  had  in  store  for  him. 

He  still  moved  on  mechanically,  however,  and  .as,  on 
the  following  evening,  he  drew  near  to  London,  the  ex- 

Sctation  of  roeetinf  his  brother,  whom  he  had  not  seen 
r  many  years,  and  the  thoughts  connected  with  their 
early  days*  spirited  him  up,  uid  Induced  him  to  hope 
better  from  the  proeecution  of  the  plan  which  first  de- 
tormined  him  to  leave  home.  He  would  not  sufifor  any 
qualms  to  cross  iiim  about  his  reception,  but  entered 
the  city  in  good  spirite;  and  after  buflfoting  his  way 
through  many  streets  and  turnings  in  the  great  Babel, 
and  flinging  back  with  interest  the  jeers  of  me  cockneys 
at  his  Scotoh  tongue,  and  his  barbarian  look,  he  at 
length  made  out  his  brother's  house,  situated  semewhere 
in  the  elegant  yicinity  of  Barbican. 

^  There's  a  fine  nicht,  mem,"  he  said,  as  he  stepped 
into  a  well-filled  snnff-shop,  first  looking  all  round  him, 
and  then  addressing  a  fkt  woman  behind  the  counter, 
with  an  awful  bust,  and  a  more  awful  expanse  of  lace 
and  ribands  en  her  head. 

**Good  evening,  sir,"  said  the  lady  politely ;  **  what  do 
you  please  to  want  V*  and  she  ineohanicaUy  took  up  the 
snuff  scales. 

^  Is  tbe  laird  at  hame,  mem  7*'  said  Murdoch,  delighted 
with  his  reception,  and  the  goods  and  gear  he  beheld 
round  him. 

••  Tbe  hurd  ?"  said  the  fat  lady,  haughtily,  displeased 
at  Murdoch's  freedom  of  manner.  ^  Whom  do  you 
mean,  good  man  ?" 

•*  Isn't  this  William  Macara's  shop,  mem  7"  said  Mur- 
doch teking  another  look  round  him. 

^  This  is  Muter  Macara's  shop,  if  it  pleaso  you,"  said 
the  lady,  tossing  her  head  like  a  ducheiM. 

•*  Ou,  nae  doubt,  mem,"  said  Macara,  civilly — ^**  to  be 
sure,  his  father  was  ca'd  Mr.  Macara  afore  him,  but 
mair  ordSnarily,  Deacon  Macara  o'  Dumbarton — a 
sponsible  man  was  the  Deacon,  an*  wore  a  cocked  hat. 
Is  your  ff  udeman  at  hame,  mem  7  for  ye  see,  mem^  I'm 
bb  brother.** 

Tbe  fkt  snuff  seller  turned  green  and  yellow  at  this 
declaration,  fbr  while  Murdoch  and  herself  were  talking, 
two  other  Barbican  ladies  of  her  acquaintance  had  en- 
tered the  shop,  and  wei^  prevented  n'om  addressing  her 
by  their  wonder  at  her  condescension  in  holding  dis- 
course with  such  a  Hottentot. 

The  lady  never  deigned  our  fKend  the  condescension 
of  an  answer  io  Ms  enquiry,  but  broke  forth  into  a  shower 
of  liow-d*yc-do-ings  to  her  gaudy  visitors,  whom  she 
shook  by  both  bands  with  all  the  warmth  of  fbmale  hy- 
pocrisy, whUe  tfhe  left  poor  Murdoch  standing  as  still, 
mod  kiokingas  siMy  astfce  woeden  Highlander  who  stood 
tefcing  his  evedasting  piMh,  fbr  a  ngn  to  the  passers 
by,  at  the  door  of  the  estabtishnieBt 

Murdoch's  drooping  spirits  were  raised  shortly,  how- 
ever, afler  standing  for  a  time  like  an  idiot«  as  be  said, 
in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  b^  the  appearance  of  his 
brother ;' who,  red  and  rosy  in^fiice,  and  broad  and 


worthy  men,  (if  a  Scotohman  so  much  the  more  charac 
teristic,)  who  haye  great  admiration  of  generous  and 
sympathetic  actions,  and,  at  first,  a  sort  of  intention  to 
enact  them  themselves,  when  the  occasion  is  presented ; 
but  who  lose  the  stomach  actually  to  perform  such  feats, 
so  soon  as  reflection  allows  their  naturafly  narrow  and 
griping  spirit  to  regain  the  ascendancy. 

roor  Murdoch  was  sorely  chop-falleii  when  this  ordi- 
nary discovery  of  worldly  knowledge  did  burst  upon  his 
unsuspicious  and  sanguine  feelings,  and  he  first  tried 
remonstrances,  and  then  hit  spirit  rose  into  reproaches. 
But  all  this  only  made  the  matter  worse,  and  determined 
his  brother  to  get  rid  of  one,  who  not  only  wanted  him 
to  give  away  money,  but  to  plead  guilty  to  certain  fkolts 
and  errors  in  bis  ways,  a  thing  that  was  monstrous  to 
think  of|  in  any  man  who  was  independent.  Accord- 
ingly as  Murdoch  began  to  feel  indi|rnant,  and  to  take 
the  high  hand  in  sentiment,  Mr.  William  Macara,  to- 
bacconist, &c.,  with  the  special  countenance  and  coun- 
sel of  his  wife,  took  the  high  hand  in  tangible  power  and 
might;  and,  finally, the  petitioner  and  nis  Complaints 
were  driven  forth  out  of^  a  houne  which  he  only  dis- 
turbed, as  an  impudent  ne'er-do-well,  who  deserved  to 
be  unfortunate. 

Our  hapless  Scot  would  have  gone  to  Bow  street  to 
give  at  once  all  the  information  he  was  in  possession  of, 
both  as  to  tbe  robbery  and  Sammy,  whom  be  was  con- 
yinced  lie  had  seen  a  second  time  in  the  strange  cot- 
tage. But  the  natural  faint-heartedness  and  apprehen- 
sion of  misfortunes,  and  the  moral  cowardice  which  are 
so  apt  to  hang  over  the  consciousness  of  an  empty  pocket, 
together  with  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  town,  com- 
pletety  scared  him ;  and  as  he  was  determined  to  sob. 
mit  to  any  privation  rather  than  be  beholden  to  hb 
brother,  tie  wandered  about  London  fbr  a  time  without 
any  particular  object,  resolving  to  wait  until  he  should 
see  how  Providence  would  dispose  of  him  and  his  un- 
happy master. 


CTHAPTER  XXVni. 

The  private  examination  of  Mr.  Waltham,  befere 
commitment  for  ttial,  was  soon  hurried  over,  and  was 
sufficiently  conclusive  against  him ;  for  opinions  of  guilt 
or  innocence,  like  all  other  opinions,  are  ranoh  -aJSected 
by  inclination  and  prejudice.  The  proud  sensitiveness 
with  which  be  shrunk  under  the 'insulting  and  degrad- 
ing questions  that  were  put  to  him,  was  considered  as 
evidence  of  conscious  guilt;  and  his  very  silenqe,  and 
look  of  piety  and  melancholy  resignation,  were  turned 
against  hlm,as  the  cunning  acting  of  a  mysterious  plun- 
derer, and  tha  Igrpocriay  of  a  hoary  but  uufethomable 
villain. 


eo-operatiag  in  the  plans  be  suggested,  to  bring  abooA 
his  acquittol,  the  old  man  beg^  of  him  eainesHy  t# 
ffive  them  all  up,  and  literally  to  do  nothing  dirsc%, 
for  the  piesent,  for  fear  of  inveigling  hims»U;  and  mak* 
ing  matters  W9iiso,as  appearances  stood;  bat  to  lease 
the  issue  to  time  and  the  merciful  disposal  of  ProvideMe, 
making,  if  he  pleased,  only  euch  indirect  enquiriea,  and 
teking  suoh  measures,  as  might  become  useAil  ia  esn- 
nection  with  whatever  evenU  might  transpire  .in  ibeiac 
terval  preceding  the  trial. 

The  very  calmaess  and  heart-broken  restgnatiua  ef 
Waltham,  under  bis  wrongs  and  suffisringa,  now  thnist, 
as  be  was,  into  this  borribte  place,  among  th»  won4  ef 
society,  were  dreadfbl  to  Arnwood  to  witness;  but  Uwre 
lyas  one  subject  in  which  tbe  suierer  could  nei  weU 
command  his  feelings,  and  which  be  seemed  carefully  to 
avoid,  and  this  wasnis daughter.  A  word— a  loek^-HUMl 
a  grasp  of  the  band  from  Arnwood,  were  sirfbtaent  to 
satisfy  him  upon  this  point 

In  the  mean  time,  the  disconsolate  Sect,  when  he 
found  all  his  pleasing  dreams  yanbhed,  and  bimself 
driven  forth  upon  the  wide  world,  a  stranger  in  the 
great  city,  without  even  a  character,  and  no  ctepoodoass, 
as  he  said,  but  on  Providence  and  bis  wits,  beeane  as 
sad  and  miserable  as  thousands  are  prone  to  do  under 
the  same  ciroumsUnose.    Being  forced  toabaaduM,  Ser 
the  present,  his  intentions  with  regard  to  his  ma  iter, 
and  obliged  to  torn  hb  effiirte  to  the  preouring  of  imssn- 
dbto  subsistence,  he  naturalhr  sroelt  hb  way  tewaida 
the  West  End,  and  sagaciously  planted  bimssilf  bnhiikd 
great  houses  and  about  stebb  lanes,  to  oatch,  ia  ta» 
bumbb  way,  tbe  windfidls  of  fortune* 

He  spent  above  a  fortnight  in  such  endeavoong  bat 
this  being  the  season  when  the  town  was  emplf ,  and 
the  great  houses  shut  up,  fortune,  ^the^  jade,**  nerer 
troubled  herself  to  make  one  movement  ia  Jib  favoiar. 
It  was  in  vain  thai  he  put  himself  upon  short  ailovaBoe, 
and  looked  starvation  in  the  face,  with  all  tbe  braverr 
of  a  man  who  had  been  hardened  by  the  woildtund  Jn 
tbe  touch  abstinence  of  hb  country.  It  wonld  net  d«; 
and  eschewing  Bow  street  and  all  hb  former  plans,  Eu 
fear  a  worse  thing  should  be&l  him,  he  at  last  vith  a 
heavy  heart,  and  many  wise  reflections  upon  tha  r^ 
morseless  progression  of  misfortune,  set  out  to  measajs 
hb  way  back,  at  least  to  the  point  wliere  he  had  hSk  bii 
companion  Weatherslieet. 
He  had  plodded  hb  weary  way  a  coasidarafala  dy- 


touce  fiem  XiOndoo,  when  lingering  for  a  while  m  ftest 
of  an  inn,  in  a  pleasant  village  through  whicb  be  paessd, 
his  attention  was  attracted  bv  a  spruce,  sleek  snn ' 
man,  who  was  regaliug  himaerf  at  an  open  window 
the  door,  with  a  lusty  joint  of  cold  aaeat,  and 
jug  of  ale  before  him,  and  causing  the  maidena  «f  tbt 
house  to  iau^h  incontinently  at  hb  wit  while  thus  plsa- 
sently  occupied.  Murdoch  could  not  help  easting  in  it 
the  window  that  look  of  expeeasive  misefy  wbioh  «  asw 
whose  mouth  waters  at  others'  good  thls^p  is  npi  ts 
give;  but  which,  of  course,  greatly  diverted  ifan  MIon, 
and  gave  opportunity  to  a  pleasant  joke,  whidi  madB 
the  wenches,  who  idled  near,  bugh  above  ainnsure. 
However,  one  of  the  females  thought  fit  togtye  tile  gal- 
lant a  hint ;  and  in  order  to  show  off  a  little  before 
them,  he  forthwith  addressed  Macara. 

^  You  seem  rather  low  in  the  larder,  oM  ^Mf,**  aaid 
be,  as  Murdodi  came  up,  and  looked  wistfiilly  in  «t  the 
meat  and  ab. 

**  Something  toem  in  the  inner  parts,  I'm  frea-to 
fess,  sir,"  said  Murdoch  with  becoming  humility. 

*^  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  so  respeetahb  n 
as  you  evidently  appear  to  be,**  said  the  teotOMm,  wnk- 
ing  to  the  girls,  ^m  this  sort  of  unfbrtunain  jiiigbt. 
Will  you  condescend  to  engulf  a  portion  of  tbin  pab* 
butt  7  It  is  an  imperial  renovator,  is  the  bonae-brewed, 
and  wiU  give  you  an  edge  like  Goddard's  rayor-ntrsfk." 

**  Ye're  a  ceevil  follow  and  hae  a  pleasant  eloqaeaca," 
said  Murdoch,  so  grateful  for  the  glass  and  cofopliment, 
that  his  natural  snrewdnes  had  almost  forsaken  bisB ; 
**  and  indeed,  as  ye  say,  friend,  it's  a  sair  pitj  to  see  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  the  son  of  Deacon  Macaim  o*  fHim- 
barton  and  Suss,  obliged  to  be  thankful  for  a  fait  an'  a 
drap  by  the  road-side,  on  hb  journey.** 

**  So  it  ia^  indeed,"  answered  the  vabt,  with  pretended 
pathos,  and  takinff  the  hint«  **and  as  you  axe  pi 
to  hint,  and  as  I  hare  beard,  that    £atwttU  Sm 
brother   to    Driokwell,   suffer  me,  Mr. 
cara,  to  affront  your  worship  with  thb  bone; 


nor  at  all  satbfactory,  at  first,  to  the  ardent  spirit  of  the 
btter.    FoTf  inalnaa  of  Mr.  Waltham's  aanctionii^  and 


Arnwood  had  an  intervbw  with  him  in  the  outeri  properly  applied,  will  he  of  ^great  benefit  to  tbe 
court  of  the  prison,  which  was  neither  of  long  duration^  viol  of  your  sounding  music  case,  and  this  Inipp  mt' 


loaf-heel  will  be  of  partbuiar  service  to  your  idb 
cation,  to  remind  thea^  of  Jwsy  dagrifOM  l»y  I 


WAIpTHAM. 
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Ccfttoli  tliM  b>BO,  and  CMunanet  :**  mad  kb  bepofo- 
1/  %knti  Um  MMt  «nd  brc«d  ioio  lU  hands  of  the 
kunxTj  umn* 

^  Med,  Mi,  tbe  bftiia*t  no  to  b«  giraad  tt^  in  tioM  o' 
aeed«**  mid  Mnrdooh,  wUh  a  Mgh  of  kijared  digaity-^ 
bat  Ilia  prMa  and  eoiirafe  began  to  revive  with  erory 
tif  ha  fa?a  at  it,  and  e^rtty  Buck  at  tha  ale^  He  had 
Mar(f  oMahed  anatoniiiiaf  the  bona,  a«d  wa«  licking 
bis  chops  and  answering  tbio  wit  of  the  chariuMa  ear- 
filar  with  inocaased  spirit,  when  the  naise  of  a  car- 
nage apptaaobing-  made  the  htter  start,  and  doffiag  bis 
brief gaeaftiaas,  and  bonneing  to  the  door  as  it  oarae  op, 
be  wulBd  ibr  k  with  all  t^  acquired  hoaiility  of  an 
obedient  lacquey. 

A  iraviiUing'  cari4iga  wHh  four  post  horses  soon  came 
sp,and  stopped  at  the  doer*  **  Any  intelligence,  John  7** 
cnqaiiad  a  voiee  kom  within,  the  manieot  it  atepped. 

*^  Naaa  whataver,  sir,'*  said  the  servant. 

**  Did  you  inquire  particularly  where  I  told  yon  f* 
said  tha  voice  of  a  fimude,  in  a  tone  of  anjtioos  esger- 


**'  I  did,  my  kdy,  and  they  never  heard  of  any  aocb 
pcrvao,**  mid  the  oMn. 

A  ftw  words  of  ararsBUring  sadness  at  aoaoe  disap* 
potntiaent*  waa  iodiiliaotJy  hmrd,  but  tbe  vaice  of  the 
tbasaia  alraek  Murdoch,  aa  he  liatened,  with  sensatieos 
ttnaecsauisble  to  hiaisalf^  and  oeoiing  a  little  forward 
ha  tried  lo  gat  a  look  of  the  fair  compfaMnant. 

•*  Ah !  da  Wt  ua  4iive  on,*'  caid  the  kdy,  leaning  back 
in  tbacacrtagc,  bat  aa  she  took  her  band  from  her  eyes, 
Mindooh  obtained  a  rlaaee  of  a  baautiAil  i^d  youthful 
foce,  that  made  him  uroost  sink  to  tbe  groubd  where 
he  stoodt  ^'^MB  the  cfibct  H  bed  in  some  rii|>id  imagina. 
tiaa  or  fccaUaction  Ihai  flashed  at  tbe  raamcDt  through 
bia  braiu* 

**  Mount  and  foUow  oa,**  said  a  gentlomaa  Ifom  within, 
to  tha  «Pit-aponing  servMt,  and  before  Murdoch  had 
Uom  to  iceoasr  hisbewiJdsrment,  the  latter  had  oMuntcd 
,  the  botse  which  wta  held  at  the  door^  and  the  wholesat 
«ir«ad  fpare  iasUoCfy  ratHing  before  him  though  the 
Tillsjn 

^IVhacaoalhar  fock  a*  that  betmy  Mdy*s  foce,  if 
lafs  aa*  tenga  will  held  ant,"  said  Mttsdoch  determi- 
nctsij^  ^  wAwt's  lo  binder  me  to  run  a  deaen  miles  after 
this  remfenshb  psfreehment,**  and  away  he  set  off  at  a 
rapid  highland  trot  to  follow  thft  carriag^. 

Haatili  nmnaged  to  heew  the  vehicle  in  view,  lUMiing 
witA^ieat  haaverjf  whan  he  perceived  aomtng  forward 
oa  her  Si  back  foan  a  Crcca  road,  a  samrt  KitJe  gentle, 
msa  svtiii  a  fcd'fmscv«nd  a  white  hat,  who,  as  he  came 
ap,  tamed  round  and  looked  at  him,  ail  if  donbtfVd 
whether  tolbUowor  jMsacu. 

*^,Bf  the  ruhy  pimples  of  Baeohus*s  noes  and  tbe 
wia^  ^Measur/s-hcebw  if  4hat  is  nCt  the  very  man  i** 
cried  the  geuUeoMH  folkwing  Maeam.  ^^Hilkial  Mr. 
Hrolrhmen  T  are  you  runoiqg  for  a  wager,  I*U  back  you 
agaioat  tune,  six  to  one,  by  gsd.** 

**  I  canna  speak  to  you»  sif\**  *fal  Mnrdoch  continuing 
Us  raeaf  •*  Vm  nmamg  afber  a  leddy.** 

•^%  the  hoe»^buck1e  of  %  highland  penay^you  •hall 
apeafciM|a,air/*  aaid  Mr.  Uulsoo,««or  Vil  UAm  you 
fiiiiiuir,  iPoUupkiaay  1  if  you  nun  after  kdies  at  that 
rate^  Mc»  Scotchman,  you*ll  founder  my  mare.** 

**Ohsirr*  said  Murdoch  beseechinffly,  stoppine  and 
teking'  hsucfk,  **tliniia  ste^  ma,  if  yc  idesMC,  frae  follow- 
log  Chie  ooach,  for  if  I  hae  the  sight  of  my  ain  c*bn,  an* 
cay  skfll  t/  the  sound  6*  a  worosinV  vmee,  thftt  is  the 
dsi^htii  </  «iy  pnir  broken-hearted  moistcr,  wha  has 
ben  laat  Cfacne  three  years,  an*  she's  seeking  ban,  nae 
dooht,  an*  he's  seeking  her,  an*  may  die  without  ever  tbe 
mtiifoettett  &  neeing  her.** 

*  TiMr  faehd*s  erazcd,  fKend ;  besides,  you*re  perfectly 

16  'proved  another  9tcp,**  said  Mr.  Hobon,  as 

stood  panting  with  exhaustion.    "  It  is  in  vain 


es. 


»i 


"  BHd,  I  befieye  sae,**  he  knar^ered  resl^^tiedfy,  •*  inie- 
*  '  '■  night 'Wl*  mc  Tifafr  than  my  nnustor,  an*  time 
OmFs  will  an*  man's  mercy,  must  jtist  make 
'^■for  I  ctti)  do  nttO  marr  ;**  and  tii^  poor  Scot 
on  tiie  rood  side,  and  coveting  his 
foce  with  bU  hands,  a  fow  tears  bdrrt  ibrth  to  rcfiev^  the 
oifiwrnunafhisfoelmga. 

mr«  swHRi,  WDO  tnc  scivuiii  wnn  aeeompaunw  mm, 
ait  abuht  uoelhhig  and  etioonra^faog  him,  and  hkvfaig  et- 
llaked  Ibat  his  preeenoe  was  paftlctikrly  wanted  at  a 
iMn  nhuotlMi  milea  distant,  itesides  giving  him  hopes 
ef  yet  being  abk  to  trace  the  strange  hHiy,they  at  leng^ 
idad  baa  tofpst  up  and  proceed  along  with  liem. 
that  Mr.  Hukan,  hsing  snddcntafly  m  the 
maAmfmbkkmk^  iniirt  the  ni^^tha 


house  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  Weathersheet  wasl  will  dispose  of  {**  and  he  drew  seme  papers  flcm  hk 
carried,  was  present  at  his  examination.  The  circum- 
stances which  then  came  out,  induced  him  and  hk  friend 
to  eaert  themselves  in  tracing  out  furtlier  information 
regarding  the  robbery,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  they 
suoceeded  in  capturing  the  boy  B«nmy,  under  circum- 
staneea  of  eonaidorabk  suspicion.  But  unfortunately  it 
happened  that  Reynolds,  Mr.  Hukon's  servant,  having 
had  a  severe  fall  in  liondon,  was  kid  up  in  a  hospttiQ 
there,  and  there  was  no  one  to  speak  to  the  kd*s  identity ; 
aAcr  some  deky,  therefoire,  fearing  that  Sammy  would 
be  discharged  for  want  of  evidence,  Mr.  Hukoo  deter- 
mined  to  nde  up  to  London,  either  to  find  out  Murdoch, 
or  by  means  of  hk  own  servant  to  clear  up  the  matter  of 
the  robbery,  and  get  both  Weathersheet  and  hk  unfor- 
tunate master,  if  jxMsible,  acquitted.  Having,  however, 
fbrtunatsly  met  with  Murdoch  on  the  road,  he  hoped  to 
get  all  eocpkined,  and  the  Soot  was  forthwith  examined 
upon  the  subject 

But  Mc  Uukon,  with  the  sanguine  feelings  of  a  na- 
turally honest  and  open  mind,  had  calculated  without  his 
host;  for  although,  on  the  evidence  of  Macara,  the  boy 
was  fUlly  oonuDitted  by  the  cautious  and  experienced 
magistrate,  yet  the  circumstances  regarding  the  two 
others  appeared  to  him  so  improbable,  or  romantic,  that 
be  detained  them,  likewise,  in  custody. 


it 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

It  k  now  high  time  that  we  should  recall  our  reader^s 
attention  to  that  portion  of  Waltham*s  history  in  which 
the  abduction  of  hk  eldest  daughter  by  Bolton  is  referred 
to.  Bolton  was  one  of  those  men  in  vrhom  strong  pas- 
stons,  an  instinctive  bias  towards  evil,  and  a  natural  reck- 
lessness of  consequences,  are  so  oimstftati<mally  bkndod, 
that  they  leave  the  moral  power  utterly  hdpkss  and  in- 
sufficient.  The  kst  named  of  these  infirmities,  the  reck- 
Icssness  of  consequences,  was,  however,  in  Bblton,  any- 
thing but  the  hardiness  of  a  character  consorans  of  Its 
own  wickedness,  and  resohed  at  all  hazards  to^fratify  its 
impulses  and  aMde  their  resuMs.  In  a  Wdrd,  there  was  a 
strange  deficiency  of  the  reasoning  fooolty  in  thk  man, 
with  a  remarkame  akcrity  in  sinkmg  into  the  gins  tnd 
picfofls  of  vfflany  and  ' 


pocket  with  an  air  of  I 

**  Ob !  tell  me,  sir,  how  I  can  be  of  service-  wfaait  can 
I  do?" 

**  Why,  madam,**  sai4  Bolton, "  my  Lcndcn  agwa  was 
to  havo  met  your  respected  folhier  at  Antwerp,  to  fivniak 
him  with  funds  to  proceed  to  Madeira.** 

••Well,  sir  ?•• 

**  He  did  so^brmging  wkh  himhilk  on  Park  whichhe 
thought,  reascmahly  enough,  thene  would  be  no  difiouhgr 
in  negotiating^ tbera,  but"     ** 

**  But  what,  sir  7**  cried  Elixa,  surveying  tks  *"*"^i4^'^g 
Bolton  with  surprise. 

"^  Weil,  not  to  keep  you  in  doubt,  tbe  hoMc  in  Paik 
bos  foiled,  and  the  London  drawers  with  whom  they  were 
connected  have  ako  Mopped  payment** 

**  k  that  all,  Mr.  Bolton  ?**  cried  the  young  kdy,  great^ 
relieved  by  thk  disclosure,  ^  that  can  surely  have  been 
but  a  temporary  inccmvenience— Hoay  fother*— ** 

«« Ah!  my  dear  Mks  Waltham,'*  said  Bolton, presai^ 
her  hand,  with  a  tender  nnik  of  mingled  pity  and  in- 
terest, **  you  are,  I  perceive,  quite  unaware  of  the  nature 
of  these  things.  Madam,  the  ruinous  eStct  of  such  a 
failure — ^the  extent        ** 


"  For  heaven*B  sake,  air,  be  more  ezpUcit** 

^Your  fother.  Miss  Waltham,  k  now  in 
whither  he  waa  comoelled  to  proceed  upon  the  first  inti- 
mation of  thk  intdligence,— and  thm  must  remain, 
until  an  arrangement,  which  you  atone  can  eflfect,  be 
completed.** 

^  TeU  mc^  in  mercy,  Mr.  Bolton,  how  my  assktanffie 
can  be  of  any  avail  7**  cried  the  distreaeed  girl,  ^'and  I 
will  instantk  rcandar  it  te  my  peer  fother.** 

**Thu8,  then,  we  are  situated,**  continued  BoHan; 
**  your  father,  with  a  prudence  which  I  cannot  sufficiently 
commend — for  the  preteetion  and  support  of  hk  fomi^« 
was  pleased  to  make  over  a  portion  of  hk  praperty  m 
your  name;  and  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  remove 
thk  tittk  untoward  husineas,  that  you  abould  assign  the 
Mo^ty  to  him ;  or,  in  other  worda^  your  presence  in 
Pans  k  required  before  he  can  be extrioated  foemhk 
present  situation.** 

**  Let  us  fly  at  once,  sir  !**  exckiraed  EUn^-**  I  will 
instantly  acquaint  Mr.  Tolkr  with  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  vid  place  myeelf  under  your  proteotien.'* 

""Do  you  not  think,  Mise  Waltham/*  said  Bgiton,  M 
though  respeetfiiUy  tendering  advke  **  that  that  gentle- 
man had  hotter  remain  ignewint  of  thk  transaction,  and, 
indeed,  of  yom:  projected  journey?  I  must  eonfesa,  there 
seem  to  mcnMny  cbjeotiona  to  hie  being  made  a  party  in 
thk  matter.**  . 

"•  I  cannot  myeelf  see,**  said  Mise  Waltham,  hesitating, 
**  what  possible  objection  there  can  be  to  Mr«  ToUer*a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  7** 

**  The  circumstances?**  returned  the  olheri  **«/  dear 
tnadans  you  alarm  me;  you  do  indeed;**  and  he  shnok 
hk  head  ,and  lowered  his  brows  meditatingly,  m»  though 
be  arere  pondering  on  the  best  means  of  convincing  her 
of  the  imprudence  of  such  a  step.  **  I  feel  it  impossible^ 
Miss  Waltham,**  he  rcnuaed,  after  a  pause,  **>  to  fiumisii 
you  with  such  facto  as  must  at  once  show  you  the  rain 
such  a  oourse  would  occasion.  Let  nae,  however,  impress 
upon  you  the  neoossity  of  your  instant  departure  for 
ParisAl  cannot  answer  for  tbe  oenseqnonces  to  your 
fomi^,  should  yen  deky  it  for -a  singk  hour.** 

In  brief,--4)y  half  intmaations  and  doubtfol  shadowinge 
forth  of  evil,  Bolton  prevailed  upon  Eliza  Waltham  to 
accept  hk  protection  to  Park;  whither  she  set  out  with 
him  on  that  very  evening,  wiCbout  acquainting  Mr. 
ToHer  or  her  akter— or  leaving  any  clue  whereby  her 
destination  might  be  discovered. 

It  was  clear  to  Bolton,  that  the  most  politic  and  oafo 
method  of  prooee<fing  aforr  he  had  entrapped  hk  in- 
tended  vktim,  was  so  to  act  during  the  icumey,as  ahonld 
oxdto  no  suspicion  in  her  breast,  of  hk  i^miy^Hiflfft  ^r 
ultimate  intentions  vegardii^  her.  Hk  demeanour  woi^ 
accordingIv,af  the  most  respectful  kind;  and  as  the  unliap- 
py  girl  had  hitherto  been  instnwied  to  believehim  one  of 
her  Cither's  beat  and  most  aealoua  friends,and  his  pre- 
sent apparently  gratuitous  friendship  wae  another  and  a 
strong'cvidence  of  hk  anxious  desire  to  seme  faeoBclf  and 
her  family  to  the  utmost  of  hk  power,  she  was  koe  dis- 
ipoeed  to  su^tect  hk  reel  motive  or  intentions^  Bolton, 
for  hk  own  part,  weVi  knew,  that  .once  ariived  in  Paivw 
the  chances  of  detection  or  discovery  wore  by  very  many 
degrees  lessened — if  not  alteyrthcr  extinguished;  and  he 
waited,  therefore,  in  the  calm  Censoiousness  of  security, 
till  th«lr  arrival  hi  that  city  akcnld  )»kee  her  utterly  and 
for  over  in  hk  power. 


**  H^  held  tbis  laaxiBi  tvor  hi  hb  view, 
Wbat's  basely  dpae,  thould  be  done  safely  too.** 

Accordingly,  hk  best  cantien  was  cunning,  and  hk 
highest  courage  a  feefing  of  sectire  impunity. 

It  was  now  that  Mr.  Waltham  and  hk  wife  were  gone, 
and  his  two  daughters  pkced  under  tj^  care  of  one  who 
was  likely  to  rest  satisfied  with  extenmiLg^  to  them  such 
protection  merely  as  his  roof-tree,  or  hk  hearth  afforded, 
that  Bolton  be^an  to  feel  hk  spirit  expand,  and  a  fair 
field  open  for  his  operations.  With  the  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Waltham  was  utterly  at  hk  mercy,  he  was  assured 
that  hk  daughter,  afler  a  short  period,  would  be  no  less 
at  his  disposal;  and  if  there  should  still  be  any  compunc- 
tious and  unreasonable  virtue  reniainin^,  why,  the  old 
gentleman  might  easily  be  pacified,  and  ue  youns'  kdy 
rendered  quiescent  and  resigned  under  the  new  drcom- 
stances  by  which  be  .meant  to  surround  her. 

With  these  views  and  intentions  he  proceeded  to  set 
about  his  congemal  task  without  delay.  But  here  he 
found  much  ^eater  difficulty  than  he  had  at  first  ex- 
pected. In  spito  of  the  sedulous  and  Jelicate  attentions 
which  he  had  heretofore  paid  her,  it  was  ckar  even  to 
hk  own  apprehension  that  ho  had  succeeded  in  creating 
no  very  fbvouratie  impression  upon  Bliza  Waltham;  and 
it  was  obvious  that  any  project  meant  to  be  successful, 
must  be  one  of  profound  secrecy  and  consummate  deceit. 
He  revolved  in  hk  own  mind,  therefore,  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  possession  oC  her  person  first,  and  after- 
wards of  compelling  her  to  such  terms  as  ho  should  deem 
it  expedient  or  honourable  to  offer. 

It  was  one  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Waltliam,  that  Bolton  called  at  the  bouse 
of  Mr.  Toller,  with  whom  the  daughters  of  hk  friend 
were  resident,  and  requested  a  private  interview  witli  tlie 
elder  on  the  pica  of  a  particular  communication  which 
he  was  intrusted  to  moke  to  her. 

**  I  am  sorry,  Miss  Waltham,**  said  Bolton,  with  an 
ejcpression  of  onxfety  and  coneem  *hi  hk  foce,  **  to  bo  the 
medium  of  unpleasant  hitefngenee ;  but  d  nttk  awkward 
'matter  has  occurred-*-dcttt  alarm  ytnttBoW^-H  entreat — 
your  fkther-^Miss  Waltbam*^-^** 

*«What  ofthbn?**  cHed  the  abraed  girl«  ^tteU  me,  shr, 
at  ante;  surely  nothing  has  happened*— ^** 

•^Why,  no,**  said  Bobsfn,'with  a  ^rim  smikr intended f     Upen  thek  eniranoe  into  Park,  Miss  Waltham  was 
fk>ceiieiilBlion;**nq»  nothing  bnt  what  abttfepTowptneastsameiir^ 
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to  herfather,  as  she  had  expected^— to  be  ushered  into  a 
handsome  hotel,  with  an  assurance  that  Mr.  Wattham 
■houkl  be  sent  fbr  forthwith.  Hour  after  hour,  however, 
elapsed,  without  the  appearance  of  that  gentleman,  and 
vague  fbrebodings  of  evil,  and  apprehensions  of  she  knew 
net  what,  began  insensibly  to  occupy  the  breast  of  his 
daughter. 

**  Pennit  mc  to  insbt,  Mr.  Bolton,**  she  at  length  feh 
herself  constrained  to  say,  **  that  1  be  without  delay  con- 
ducted  to  my  fiUher.  Surdy,  every  hour  is  of  imminent 
consequence  to  hb  peace  of  mind;  he  cannot  be  well,  or 
be  should  have  been  here  long  ere  now.** 

**  Why,  madam,**  replied  Bolton  with  a  careless  air, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  looping  his  thumbs  in  his 
waistcoat,  **  as  to  t^at,  I  dare  say  the  old  gentleman  is 
well  enough;  let  ua,  if  ^ou  please, drink  his  hedth,*^  filling 
a  glass  at  the  same  time,  **and  his  safe  arrival  at  Ma- 
deira.** 

**  What  mean  you,  sir?**  cried  the  astonished  girl,  **  is 
not  my  father  in  Paris  7** 

**  Forgive  me,  my  lovely  Eliza,**  said  Bolton  rising,  **  if 
I  confess  that  he  is  not;  you  know,  my  dear  Miss  Wal- 
tham,  that  love  has  many  8tran|re  devices,  and  this  is  one 
of  them — the  excess  of  mv  pai*sion  fbr  you  niay,  perhaps, 
plead  my  excuse,  and  if  the  devotion  of  my  life** 

**  Villain!**  exclaimed  Miss  Waltham,  also  rising  and 
retreating  a  step,  till  the  instant  consciousness  of  £e  in- 
sult offered  to  her,  recalled  her  to  reason,  while  it  filled 
her  with  indication;  **do  ^ou  think,  sir,**  she  said 
calmly,  advancmg  towards  hiro,  **  that  this  contrivance 
to  place  me  in  your  power  will  avail?  You  little  know 
me,**  and  she  rang  the  bell  with  violence.  **  1  wiU  at 
once  depart  again  to  Brussels,  and  under  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Toller** 

**  Jack  Toller  knows  all,**  interrupted  Bolton  in  tri- 
umph,  **  an  acoeseory  in  the  afiair,  my  particular  fiieud 
and  colleague,  and  therefore,  my  spirited  girl,  you  must 
stay  with  me,**  and  he  drank  off  a  bumper  of  champagne. 

At  this  moment  a  nondescript  being,  who,  informed 
that  the  new  comers  were  English,  had  been  assorting 
from  the  ruinons  storehouse  of  his  memory  such  portions 
of  the  English  language  as  were  not  altogiether  too  &ded 
fer  ready  use^  entered  the  room,  enquiring— 

M  Did  madaifie  or  monsieur  want  any  tSing  ?** 

**  Order  me  a  carriage  instantly,  if  you  j^aae,**  said 
Elim  to  the  smirking  attendant 

**  A  carriage,  madame,  dere  is  no  carriage.** 

**  Begone,Degone,  fool,**  cried  Bolton ;  **  no  carriage  is 
wanted,**  tnd  be  sfipped  a  retainer  in  lus  palm. 

**  Sacr^r*  cried  the  Frenchman,  **  what  a  noise  is  die, 
you  vill  distract  de  gentil-homme  in  de  nest  apartementf  * 
and,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  eyebrows,  be  retired 
with  a  kmd  of  inverted  smile  on  his  plastic  visage. 
**  Come,  oome,**  said  Bolton,  taming  on  his  victim  a  kwk 
of  determination,  and  selling  both  her  wrists  with  one 
hand,  while  he  pointed  with  &e  other  to  her  vacant  diair, 
**  sit  down,  and  let  us  talk  this  matter  over  quietly.  What 
reason  on  earth  can  there  be  for  this  foolish  conduct? 
Look  at  me;— "your  iather*s  ffriend,  how  can  you  suppose 
this  anv  thing  but  an  innocent  stratagem  to  gain  Posmb- 
0ion  of  my  Eliia ;  be  seated,  and  compose  yourself.** 

**  Betrayed  and  kwt  fer  ever,**  cried  the  unhappy  girl, 
as  she  sunk  into  her  chair  in  a  passion  of  tears.  **  Oh ! 
my  father !  how  oould  you  leave  your  children  to  the 
mercy  of  this  vtilain  !**  and  she  buried  her  fiuse  in  her 
hands  and  sobbed  oonvnlsively. 

BoMoo  was  all  this  whilo  drinking  his  wine  with  a 
great  deal  of  tranquillity,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  eyes  at  intervmls  directed  to  the  daugnter  of  Mr. 
Waltham  with  an  expression  similar  to  what  may  be 
conceived  of  the  g^aze  of  an  alderman  uptm  a  newly  im- 
ported  turtle. 

•*  Nay,  nfty,  Dia,  this  is  unkind,**  said  he,  at  length. 


lV>ller  dared  not  tppear  to  consent  to  your  elopement 
with  me  during  year  Other's  abseoee,  and  I  was  com- 
polled  lo  resort  to  this  measore,  upon  my  soul  I  was; 
come  now,  drink  this  glass  of  wine,  it  will  revive  yon,** 
and  he  placed  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  to  enforce  the 

request. 

••GonUminate  me  not  1^  your  tovich,**  cried  the  spi- 
rited giri,  springing  firem  her  seat,  and  attempting  to 
thrMt  him  fkom  her  with  all  the  little  strength  of  which 
•he  was  mistfeas,'  **appn«ch  roe  nearer  and  I  shall  de- 
mand assistanoe  firom  below.** 

M  Cbnibond  the  liUle  viian— bat  this  won*t  do,**  mnt- 
tered  Bolton  between  his  teeth.  He  bad  just  drank 
•vfteient  to  stimulate  his  native  impodenoe  into  brutali- 
ty.   Qaaing  rt  b»  fcr  a  nwiawt  with  t  pnirof  bonwDg 


eyes,  he  began  to  sing,  *'  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my 
love,**  in  an  alarming  fklsetto,  and  eommenoed  dancing 
towards  her  with  extended  arms. 

Miss  Waltham,  as  he  approached,  uttered  a  piercing 
and  protracted  shriek,  which  fer  a  moment  paralysed 
Bolton  himself,  and  in  a  minute  afYer  the  door  was 
burst  open,  and  a  young  gentleman  strode  into  the 
apartment 

**  What,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  the  matter  ?**  said  he, 
as  Miss  Waltham  clung  to  his  arm  for  protection. 

^  Oh !  save  mo,  save  me  from  that  man.** 

'*  What  am  I  to  think  of  this,  sir  ?**  said  the  stranger, 
addressing  Bolton  ;  *^  will  you  explain?** 

**  Think  what  you  please,  and  go  to  the  deril,**  said 
Bolton,  swayivg  to  and  fro ;  ^^  hand  over  that  woman  to 
nic — that's  all — she*s  my  wife.** 

^  Oh !  no,  no,  no,**  sobbed  Miss  Waltham ;  ^  *tis 
false — take  me  away  from  that  man,  and  1  will  bless  you 
for  ever  !** 

**  It  appears  to  me,  sir,**  said  the  stranger,  turning 
sternly  to  Bolton,  **  as  wc5il  from  the  appearance  of  this 
young  lady,  as  from  your  own  manner,  that  there  has 
been  some  villain*8  work  here.  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  afibrding  my  pruteclion  lo  this  lady.  ^  Come, 
madam** — and  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

**  Will  you,  by  —  !**  exclaimed  Bolton,  buttoning  his 
coat ;  **  no,  no,  young  gentleman,  that  won*t  exactly  an- 
swer my  purpose  ;**  trnd  as  he  made  towaids  Eliza,  tlie 
stranger  obstructed  his  progress. 

Tm  struggle  that  now  commenced  between  tbe  two 
was  but  of  short  duration,  for  the  stranger,  a  young  man 
of  fivo-aqd-twenty,  was  far  more  active  and  powerful 
than  Bolton;  who,  besides, not  having  foreseen  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  had  not  oontributed  to  the  firmnesa  of 
bis  looting  l:^  any  exemplary  display  of  temperance. 
Shaking  Bolton  violently  from  him,  the  stranger  made 
to  the  door,  from  which  Miss  Waltham  had  already  es- 
caped :  but,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  advanced  again 
towards  him,  and  said,  **  I  &  not  know,  sir,  that  you 
are  entitled  to  the  assurance  1  am  about  to  give  yon, 
that  tbe  young  female  now  under  my  charge  shall  be,  in 
every  respect,  taken  due  care  of;  aa  for  yourself,  if  you 
require  to  see  me,  I  am  easily  to  be  found  during  my 
stay  in  Paris  ;**  and,  throwing  bis  card  upon  the  table, 
he  disappeared. 

^  Fool,  idiot  that  I  was  !**  exclaimed  Bolton,  when  the 
stranger  was  gone,  ^  to  let  the  girl  escape  in  this  absurd 
manner — but  I  am  doomed  to  disappointment  and 
misery  in  every  thing  that  concerns  that  infernal  Wal- 
tham and  his  family.  And  who,  I  should  like  to  know, 
is  the  young  spark  that  has  superseded  me  in  so  mas- 
terly a  style,**  h^contlnued^  taking  up  the  card  firom 
the  Uble— 'Sir  Eustace  Walford.*  Walford— Wal- 
fbrd,**  mused  Bolton,  **  sure  I  should  know  the  name — 
a  Lincolnshire  family — ha !  the  yoonff  baronet  just  come 
to  his  fertune — hum — an  awkward  anair  this,  upon  my 
soul'*— ^nd  the  sobered  sot  fell  into  a  long  and  profound 
reverie. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  BoUon*s  meditations  were 
of  no  agreeable  nature,  fbr  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
room  muttering  curses  and  imprecations, — all  his  origi- 
nal brightness  and  florid  splendour  of  cheek  exchanged 
for  the  whiteness  of  malignant  rase.  Finding  no  rest 
for  bis  troubled  thoughts,  ho  seized  his  hat  and  sallied 
forth  into  the  strMt  to  a  neighbouring  caf^,  the  appear- 
ance of  which  seemed  to  invite  him ;  and  entering  was 
soon  buried  in  contemplation  in  one  of  the  boxes,  apart 
fVom  the  rest. 

Not  long,  however,  had  he  been  thus  situated,  when 
a  precise  figurs,  habited  in  black,  with  an  important 
walking  stick  in  his  hand,  was  seen  to  be  moving  over 
the  floor  with  t  formal  but  quiet  step.  As  he  approached 
the  obiect  to  whom  ho  seemed  to  be  directing  himself, 
and  which,  indeed,  was  no  other  than  Bolton  himself,  a 
smirk  was  projected  gradually  into  his  countenance, 
and  now,  bowing  and  cringing  before  the  other,  he 
looked  like  an  anxiously  busy  undertaker  about  to  de- 
scant upon  the  curious  felicity  of  his  newly-contrived 
patent  coffins. 

**  Sure  my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me,**  he  lisped  at 
length,  ^  Au.  Bolton,  b  it  not  ?  thb  is  too  great  a  hap- 
piness.** 

**•  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?**  said  Bolton,  eyeing  the 
sable  one  with  no  friendly  aspect ;  ^  I  don*t  know  you, 
never  saw  you  before  in  my  life,  to  my  knowledge.** 

^  Pardon  me,  my  dear  air,  you  have  seen  me  before, 
y«ar8  ago,  I  adnrit,**  rofJied  the  other,  with  a  km  bow ; 
*  my  name  is -Jobnaton,  and  many  yeara  back,  I  had 
aoiw  traoaaetaona  with  your  revered  ikther,  when  yon* 


imt  tir,  wen  had  an  intevMting  lad.    Yon  m  alt«rad« 


Mr.  Bolton ;  manhood  baa  improved  you— ^n  fbrtnoe 
also— may  I  hope— -eh  ?**  and  Mr.  Johnston  slid  iaio  a 
seat. 

*"  Ha !  Johnston,  1  am  devilish  fflad  to  see  yen,**  cried 
Bolton,  partially  rising  from  the  abnost  incumbent  posi- 
tion in  which  be  had  been  indulging,  *^  give  mm  yow 
hand,  my  good  felfow ;  I  had  forgotten  yoQ,  npoo  my 
soul ;  well,  bow  does  the  world  use  you,  what  are  ye« 
about  ?** 

•*  Why,  dear  air,**  said  Johnston  cantingly,  ••  it  is  a 
bad  world,  but  there*s  no  help  fbr  it.  1  was,  tiU  thi*  vecy 
day,  tutor  to  the  young  Lord  Amwood,  a  headstreog 
young  man,  very  much  so ;  we  parted  on  bad  terme,  b«t 
I  bear  the  youth  no  ill  will.** 

^  What !  Lord  Amwood  of  the  castle  7  tbe  deuee  jroa 
were,  why  I  have  juat  purchased        ** 

^  I  have  heard  it,  my  dear  sir,**  interrupted  Johnston, 
in  a  faltering  tone,  **  I  have  heard  of  your  purobaae  of 
New  Hall  in  that  neighbourhood;  you  are  a  thriving 
man,  Mr.  Bolton,  yes  you  are,  don*t  shake  yenr  bon«L  I 
know  it,  and  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  upon  my  ancred 
word  I  am.** 

**  Johnston,**  cried  Bolton  earnestly,  rising  ofa  swddea, 
*'  can  you  do  me  a  serviee  7  but  I  know  you  can ;  oene 
with  me  to  my  hotel  and  take  a  beetle  with  me.** 

*^  Too  happy,  dear  sir,  too  happy,**  returned  Johnston, 
bustling  fbr  his  hat,  and  realty  glad  of  an  opportonity  of 
ingratiating  hinuelf  in  a  quarter  more  likely  than  that 
which  he  had  just  relinquished,  of  fumisking  linnig  for 
his  decayed  pockets.  **  I  am  quite  at  year  eervioe  m 
any  capacity  that  may  afibrd  me  the  meins  of  elbowing 
how  much  I  am  your  very  humble  servant.** 

^  Well,  my  dear  Johnston,**  said  Balton,  whMi  Iher 
were  quietly  seated  over  a  bottle,  which,  indeed,  rmi^ 
came  unwelcomely  to  Bolton,  and  was  not  altogetker  nn- 
congenial  to  the  other,  ao  long  as  bb  own  purse  snared 
no  disparagement  or  dimimition  by  the  mdulgeace  in 
it;  **  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  particular  fkvonr,**  and  betw 
he  reooonted  the  events  we  nave  just  rekted. 

'^  It  is,  as  you  say,  an  awkward  aftir,  eertaialy,** 
quoth  Johnston,  when  hb  oompanioo  had  nonclndid 
^  What,  my  dear  sir,  would  you  have  me  do  ?** 

**I  Would  have  you  keep  a  keen  eye  opcm  the  spi^ 
and  the  young  baggage— eh,  Johnston?  while  I  retans 
to  Brusseb  and  tell  seme  confeonded  lie  in  that  qoartcr  % 
what  say  you,  my  boy  ?** 

**  Why,  under  all  cireumstanoes,  and  ainkingf  tli#  ao^ 
rality  of  the  thing,  whith  I  cannot  altogether  aj 
cried  Johnaton,  smiling  forgivingly,  **  we  maet 
so,**  and  be  drank  off  M  gbm  with  tbe  air  of  a 
of  moral  phikMophy. 

These  preliminary  pkns  b^g  settled,  oar  two 
thies  became  the  best  IHends  in  the  worid,  and  It  wsa 
late  in  the.  night  before  they  retired  to  rent  to  raeraift 
themselvee  for  tbe  operations  of  the  menow. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

**Now,  Mr.  Scotchman,  here  you  are  a  free  nan 
acrain,**  said  Mr.  Hnlson  to  Macan,  who  was  jaal  die- 
charged  ftom  duranoe ;  **  and  your  master's  trkl  will  ke 
on  in  three  days ;  now,  whether  will  you  go  to  the  ss- 
size  town  to  him,  or  recommence  your  crazy  chase  B/itr 
the  lady  ?** 

^  Are  ye  sure  he  had  heard  naething  of  her  when  yoa 
lef^  sir  7**  said  the  Scotchman. 
.  ^  PerAntly  certain.** 

«*  Noo,  sir,  ye  said  ye  would  help  me  to  seek  the  Indy, 
an*  if  ye  will,  1*11  rm  afler  her  ftae  thin  to  Johaay 
Groats.    Oh,  sir,  will  ye  oome  7** 

**  It  will  be  more  important  for  me  to  look  afUr  Mr. 
Johnston.  Hb  evidence  may  be  of  great  importance  en 
the  trial,  for  1  roust  tell  you,  Macare,  there  have  haea 
strange  doings  at  New  Hall  within  thete  fow  dnya 
Bolton  and  Johnston  have  quarrelled,  and  I  hava  an 
doubt  threatened  to  *peach  upon  each  other.** 

**  Deevil,  nor  tliey  acratch  ane  anitlier*s  een  out,**  aaid 
Murdoch^  ^  if  I  only  get  a  sight  o*  my  maister**  boooy 
daughter  before  the  trial — ao,  sir— loch  I  will  vo  joet  g<ei 
me  a  bit  poney  that  has  lan^  wind  and  needa  uttM  manl. 
an*  111  ride  the  country  until  I  find  her.** 


country 

AfVer  some  forther  colloquy,  the  Sootchmaa  waa  ne- 
commodated,  and  off  he  seU-hb  onl^  oonfidence  hiing 
in  hb  natural  impudence  and  aagacity,  and,  in  tho  oi» 
pectation  that  through  the  medinm  or  aU  pnasiMo  pQfll> 
bqys  and  serving  men,  whom  he  should  meet,  he  miglit 
at  last  trace  out  the  lady. 

Mr.  Hulson  volunteered  to  accompiy  aid  aariit  liiaa 
inhb  aeareh,  having  also  aeme  views  or  hb  owa  in  re- 
gard to  BoltoB,  who  had  uMeocMmtiady  bA  New  IWI* 
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•nd  Bfactra  having  been  somewhat  trimiDed  up  in  his 
ontirard  man,  ameinr  to  act  the  part  of  senrant,  away 
tber  set  forward  togeuer. 

For  two  dajrs  tbev  travelled  without  making  out  any 
intefliffenoe  on  which  they  could  rely ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  sefeood,  Mr.  Hulson,  stopping  at  a  cross  road 
which  led  to  the  house  of  an.  acquaintance  on  whom  he 
intended  to  call,  sent  forward  Murdoch  to  the  next  town 
to  make  sore  of  dinner,  or,  at  least,  to  order  supper  and 
acoommodatioB  for  the  night 

It  was  a  consolation  to  Murdodi,  as  he  went  along, 
that  if  he  had  been  as  yet  unsuccessful  in  tracing  the 
lady,  the  town  to  which  he  was  going  was  not  above  a 
day*s  joomey  from  Barchester,  the  assize  town ;  so  that 
be  should,  at  least,  be  able  to  see  Mr.  Walthan?  on  the 
foUowin^  evening,  when  as  he  thought  sll  might  yet  be 
wdL  When  he  reached  the  inn  door,  to  which  he  was 
directed,'he  found  it  quite  a  handsome  establishment, 
and  determining  to  be  waited  upon  like  a  gentleman,  he 
halted  in  front,  and  giving  his  horse  to  the  ostler,  stepped 
boldly  into  tlM»  halU 

He  foond^  however,  that  the  **  saucy  scum,^*  namely 
the  waiters  and  servants,  of  whom  he  found  a  crowd  in 
the  lobby,  paid  little  attention  to  his  coders,  and  less  to 
ins  enquiries,  being  all  in  a  bustle  about  company  who 
were  at  dinner  above  stairs ;  till  at  length  one  of  them, 
mnniBg  aldng  Carrying  an  armfol  of  duhes,  asked  him, 
without  the  Irast  respect,  either  to  lend  a  hand  in  carry- 
ing op  the  second  course  to  the  company  above,  or  to 
get  out  of  the  way  ontil  his  betters  were  attended  to. 

Murdoch  having  a  natural  turn  for  industry,  mecha- 
nically took  bold  of  a  dish  of  partridpres,  and  now  assum- 
ing a  bustneas-like  look,  at  once  fol£>wed  the  others  up 
stairs.  Whether,  however,  he  began  to  recollect  on  his 
way  tiiat  he  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Macara  of  Dumbar- 
ton, ir  whether  it  was  theor  ilUbreeding  that  prompted 
him — instead  ef  giving  away  the  dish  tmt  he  carried  to 
the  servant  at  the  doer,  he  passed  on  in  the  bustle,  and 
walked  strai|htaato  the  apartment  among  the  company. 

The  iirat  wing  the  Scot  set  his  eyes  upon,  as  he  turn- 
ed bimaeifin  the  centre  of  the  lofty  room,  vras  the  jolly 
ftce  of  the  ssrvilor,  who,  a  short  time  ago,  had  regaled 
him  with  meat  and  ale  at  the  inn  door ;  and  fflancing  to 
(he  company  at  the  table,  with  his  heart  in  nis  mouth, 
he  discerned  at  once  the  beautifol  features  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ths]B*s  daughter,  whom  he  well  remembered  from  a  girl, 
and  of  wimn  he  had  so  long  been  in  anxious  pursuit 
Be  was  so  riveted  to  the  spot  that  he  completely  f<Mrgot 
himself  and  his  situation,  and  uttering  an  involuntary 
cry  of  sorpriaB,  he  mined  his  purpose  in  endeavouring 
to  give  away  the  dish  that  he  held  to  the  attendants,  and 
ktittallathiafoet 

The  attention  of  the  whole  company  as  well  as  of  the 

servants  was  by  this  time  attracted  to  the  man.    Lady 

WaHord  raised  her  dark  eyes  and  directed  them  towarck 

Murdoch  vriUi  a  look  of  doobtfol  enquiry ;  but  the  mo- 

neatary  hectic  that  ligl^ed  up  her  transparent  counte- 

Mnee,  soon  sobsided,  and  she  relapsed  into  that  look  of 

fladd  iMigiiation  so  characteristic  of  her  unfortunate 

patc^hk  ftr  Eustace  oidy  laughed  and  ma^  some  ob^ 

KrvaliHian  the  attendance  at  country  inns;  while,  in 

(be  ■wsKlint,  before  Murdoch  could  recover  his  speech, 

^  6nnd  htmself  absolutely  driven  forth  from  out  of  the 

apartment  by  the  waiters  and  servants,  with  sundry  un- 

dertooed  epithets,  and  muttered  curses  upon  his  Scotch 

awkwardness,  to  which  it  was  by  no  means  convenient 

on  the  instant  to  reply.    He  was  not  even  clear,  so  ffreat 

was  fab  oonfusion,  that  by  the  time  he  was  jostled  out 

tTtbe  roook  and  had  reached  the  landing-place,  the 

liinder  part  of  his  person  had  not  been  visited  by  the 

^  of  some  one  of  the  better  bred  domestics,  in  a  man- 

ter  tm  which  it  hardly  became  the  son  of  Deacon  Ma- 

cua  of  Dombarton  tnos  tamely  to  submit 

**  Seek  1  but  it  *s  wi*  mony  kicks  an*  caSk  that  a  poor 
nanjHli  through  the  worl ,  — he  said  at  Ien|rtb,  drawing 
breaft  as  he  descended  the  stairs.  ^  But  dd*il  may  care, 
the  \Mwe  the  buffot  is  only  some  folks*  lot,  an*  it  has 
aye  been  anns,  bat  I  has  found  my  nuuster's  daurhter, 
in'  w«  H  a*  be  happy  an*  ioyfo*  yet  Och !  what  a 
blessed  nwdiag  it  *U  be,  but  1*11  no  say  a  word  till  the 
gentrf  mbom  Juie  done  their  dinner,  an*  then  I  *11  kick 
emenr  Amkey  in  the  place  wi*  my  ain  foot** 

Miwit^ting  an  e^Fploit  <^  this  kind,  when  the  tables 
Aould  eome  to  be  turned,  and  upon  what  he  should  say 
t»  tht  lady  above,  Murdoch  waited  patiently  for  some 
time  in  the  haH,  every  moment  also  expecting  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Hnbon.  The  only  thing  he  could  learn  as  he 
Urrisd  rcfuding  Sir  Eustace  and  his  friends  was,  that 
they  had  been  twice  at  the  present  inn,  as  they  travelled, 
w'lydn  the  last  few  days. 

Murdoch  waa  just  drinking  in  this  information  from 


the  gossip  of  the  servants,  when  three  geoitlemen  on 
horseback  stopped  at  the  entrance,  and  presently  dis- 
mounted and  entered  the  inn.  On  hearing  Mr.  Hi]Lbon*B 
voice  among  them,  the  Scotchman  ran  forward,  and  re- 
counted the  success  of  his  diligent  researches  with  a  tri- 
umphant pride,  which  not  even  iiis  joy  at  the  discovery 
enabled  him  altogether  to  keep  in  the  back-ground. 

*•  Where  are  these  well-timed  people,  my  sa^cious 
friend  ?**  cried  Hulson,  in  a  transport,  making  his  stick 
rebound  from  the  floor  on  which  it  was  with  such  energy 
caused  to  descend ;  **  by  my  faith,  Macara,  we  shall  be 
too  much  for  the  rascals  yet  !**  and  as  ho  spoke,  the  Scot 
was  already  on  the  way  trotting  up  stairs  and  mumbling 
unintelligible  transports. 

**  GenOemen  .'**  exclaimed  Hulson,  as  he  entered  the 
room  without  cerejnony  :  "  there  is  one  here,  I  am  told, 
interested  in  the  fjlte  of  Mr.  Waltham,  and '* 

**  I  am  that  |;^8on,  sir,**  cried  Sir  Eustace,  rising  and 
approaching  the  stranger ;  **  speak,  my  dear  sir ! — have 
you  any  inrormation  touching  the  residence,  or  the  &te 
of  Mr.  Waltham  ?** 

**  Waltham,**  repeated  Hulson,  looking  in  the  other's 
face ;  "  is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  are  the  son-in-law  of 
the  mysterious  tenant  of  Lord  Arnwood,  who  is  now  in 
such  jeopardy  7** 

**  What  is  it  jou  say,  sir  7  know  you  Lord  Arnwood, 
•^what  mysterious  tenant  7** 

**  Oh !  dinna  ye  ken  me  7**  exclaimed  Murdoch,  com- 
ing forward.  **  Oh,  this  is  a  happy  day !  Oh,  your  puir 
father  will  be  saved  yet  as  sure  as  a  gun — an*  1  *11  gang 
mad  wi*  joy.** 

**  What  of  my  fotherT^  exclaimed  a  female  voice  as  a 
young  lady  rushed  forwards, — **•  What  voico  is  that  7** 
and  Lady  Walford,  supported  by  Sir  Eustace,  fixed  her 
eyes  on  Hulson,  and  then  on  the  Scotchman. 

*«  Your  father  is  safe,  lady,**  said  the  Scotchman,  with 
tears  of  joy.  **  Oh  !  now  I  see  ye  havena  forgot  puir 
Murdoch.  What  a  joyfol  meeting  it  will  be,  considering 
your  &ther*s  deep  distress.** 

**  My  father's  distress  !**  exclaimed  Lady  Walford ; 
— **  where  is  he  7  let  me  see  him  !  tell  me,  honest  Mur- 
doch, where  I  may  go  to  him,  and  A|atha,  and ** 

**  Your  fether,  my  lady,  is  at  this  moment  in  sad- 
ness and  sorrow,**  said  Murdoch ;  "  but  God  above  bears 
the  groans  of  the  prisoner,  and  frees  them  that  are  doom, 
ed  to  die.** 

**  Prisoner !  doomed  to  die  T*  and  EUza  grew  pale,  and 
clung  to  her  husband  for  support 

Mr.  Hulson  now  addressed  himself  to  spee^,  and  in  a 
succinct  manner  exnbdned  all  the  peculiar  circumstances 
attending  Mr.  Waltiiam*s  case,  both  before  the  robbery 
and  since  his  committal  to  Barchester  jail ;  concluding 
with  an  elaborate  resume  of  those  after  occurrences 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  he  hoped  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  prostration  of  the  deeply  laid  scheme  where- 
by Waltham*8  ruin  was  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

**  Well,  my  friends,**  said  Hulson,  as  he  concluded  ; 
**  what  say  you  to  our  instant  departure  for  Barchester ; 
where  I  have  drawn  into  a  focus  an  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence which  I  cannot  but  think  will  be  successful.  Your 
fHend  Weathersheet  and  the  egre^ous  Sammy  will  be 
there,**  he  continued,  turning  to  Murdoch ;  **  together 
with  hbi  worthy  coadjutor,  w1k>  by  this  time  will,  doubt- 
less,  have  recovered  ms  own  drab  great  coat^— And  now, 
let  us  be  gone.** 

This  arran|[ement  was  joyfully  acceded  to  by  the 
party,  and  havmg  ordered  post-chaises  they  set  forth,  not 
a  little  anxious  and  impatient  for  the  result  of  the  trial, 
which  was,  in  all  probabili^,  once  more  to  return  Mr. 
Wahham  to  tranquillity  and  honour. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

In  the  mean  while  Lord  Arnwood  had  been  indefkti- 
gable  in  his  attentions  to  Agatha,  during  her  father*s 
constrained  absence  from  the  Pilot*s  Mark,  and  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Waltham  himself  as  often  as 
the  prison  regulations  permitted  his  visits.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  the  consolation  which  he  was  able  and  solici. 
tons  to  afford  him,  it  was  too  evident  that  the  unhappy 
prisoner  drooped  strangely,  and  that,  whether  fW>m  inward 
anxiety,  or  the  lengu  of  his  imprisonment,  or  both, 
Waltham  was  rapidfy  sinking  into  a  state  of  weakness 
and  exhaustion,  which  Arnwood  much  feared  no  result 
of  the  trial,  however  fortunate  and  satisfoctory,  would 
suffice  to  counteract 

Arnwood  had,  indeed,  received,  during  the  pending 
trial,  several  indirect  overtures  from  Bolton,  through  the 
medium  of  Johnston-^to  the  effect,  that  if  Waltham  and 
his  fomiiy  would  quit  the  country,  he  would  forego  the 
prosecution,  and,  moreover,  prepare  the  execution  of  a 


deed,  whereby  a  sufficient  stipend  should  be  secured  to 
the  latter  during  his  life  time,  with  a  provision  for  his 
fiiraily  after  his  death. 

But  Arnwood,  without  consulting  Waltham,  perempto- 
rily rejected  every  offer  of  this  nature.  With  a  perfect 
knowledge  and  scorn  of  Bolton  and  bis  minion  Johnston, 
whom  the  former,  neglecting  his  usual  f>rudence,  had 
chosen  as  his  agent  in  this  matter,  the  young  man  chose 
to  indulge  that  implicit  reliance  upon  immutable  justice 
and  an  aU-seeing  Providence,  which  not  only  ^*  shape 
our  ends,**  but  prepare  and  encourage  us  in  a  concur- 
rence with  them — and  he  waited,  therefore,  without  los- 
ing a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,  till  the  day  of  trial,  in  which 
he  thought  he  saw  the  hour  of  deliverance  should  come 
round. 

Bolton,  however,  and  that  unflinching  lover  of  moral- 
ity, his  colleague  Johnston,  were  upon  no  such  easy 
terms  with  eaim  other  or  themselves.  Those  twd  gentle- 
men, seated  in  a  small  parlour  at  New  Hall,  and  enoou- 
raged  by  the  amiable  presence  of  the  small  but  important 
Justice  Wragg,  were,  early  on  the  rooming  of  the  trial, 
fortifying  themselves  against  the  influence  of  a  keen  au- 
tumnal air,  by  the  absorption  of  brandy,  in  which  tlip 
justice,  with  many  shrugs  and  smirking  protestations  of 
dislike,  declined  a  participation.  That  worthy  function- 
ary, indeed,  after  tnany  compliments  addressed  to  Bolton« 
upon  his  public  spirit  in  thus  making  an  example  of  a 
delinquent  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  country,  took  his 
myriad-bowing  leave,  having  to  attend  the  judge  in  an 
official  capacity  on  his  procession  to  the  court-house. 

Bolton  and  his  friend,  thus  left  to  themselves,  relapsed 
into  an  awkward  and  uncomfortable  silence,  which  was, 
however,  soon  broken  by  the  former. 

^  I  *11  tell  you  what,  Johnston,**  said  he,  "*  curse  me  if 
I  Uke  this  moming*s  business  at  all ;  we  sliall  never  get 
the  old  gentleman  comfbrtablyhanged  or  transported*^ 
and  he  drained  his  glass.  «*  That  prif  Arnwood,  whom 
you,  Johnston,  like  a  fool  and  a  rascal  as  you  arc,  insti- 
gated me  to  insult  and  quarrel  with,  will  be  too  much  for 
us,  I  fear.** 

•*  Really,. Mr.  Bolton,**  returned  Johnston,  with  a  seri- 
ous  and  offended  air,  **  thb  is  language  which  I  am  not 
accustomed  to ;  you  know  that  I  was  not  the  cause  of 
that  rupture ;  beudes,  what  power  can  a  poor  devil  like 
him  possess — a  man  of  your  property  ** 

••  It  won*t  do,  Johnston,  it  won*t  do,**  interrupted  Bol- 
ton, with  bitterness ;  **  I  tell  you  it  won*t  do  in  a  case 
like  this,  and  you  know  it.** 

**  Well,  sir,  we  roust  take  our  chance,  that*s  all,**  said 
Johnston,  with  assumed  composure,  but  quailing  wretch- 
edly ;  and  as  he  s^ke  he  buttoned  his  precise  black  coat 
closely,  and  felt  his  walking  stick,  shakine:  himself  as 
thougn  the~ coldness  of  the  morning  affected  him. 

**  And  where,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  that  scoundrel 
Hulson  7**  demanded  Bolton.  The  other  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  shook  his  head,  but  said  nothing. 

**  Ah !  Johnson,  we  *ve  got  ourselves  into  a  precious 
pickle;  we  have,  indeed,"  continued  Bolton,  "but  there's 
no  help  for  it,  and  now  it  *s  time  to  be  off,  so  take  your 
hat,  and  keep  up  your  spirits,  my  boy  ;**  ond  he  slapped 
his  companion  on  the  shoulder,  **  and  when  we  return, 
we  *11  make  a  night  on  *t,  m^  old  buck,  eh  7*' 

Mr.  Johnston  slowly  received  his  hat,  which  the  other 
placed  with  a  familiar  thump  on  his  head,  and  with  a 
grievous  sigh,  accompanied  his  friend  to  the  court 

It  is  haHly  necessary  to  say  that  a  great  sensation 
had  been  created  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  robbery  at 
New  Hall,  and  the  committal  of  its  suspected  perpetra 
tors ;  and  still  less  so,  perhaps,  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
in  a  remote  county  the  assizes  are  an  event  of  no  slight 
importance,  and  the  cause  of  no  smaU  excitement  to  the 
inhabitants.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  court  should 
have  been  crowded  upon  this  great  occasion. 

At  length,  the  arrival  of  the  judge  proclaimed  the  trial 
at  hand,  and  the  unha{^  prisoner  was  in  due  time 
placed  at  the  bar.  Certainly,  if  the  appearance  of  a  man 
under  such  circnmstances  were  at  any  time  an  evidence 
of  his  gnUt  or  innocence,  (and  that,  in  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  at  least,  such  evidence  is  of  no  small  weight, 
is  well  known,)  Mr,  Waltham  must  at  once  have  been 
proclaimed  guihy.  During  his  oonfinement  he  had  worn 
away  to  a  skeleton,  his  eyes  were  sunk  deep  in  the 
sockets,  and  the  hair  still  remaining  on  his  temples  had 
turned  to  a  bleached  and  arid  whiteness.  The  serenity 
of  his  pale  coontenance,  and  the  composure  of  hb  eye, 
however,  which  was  ever  and  anon  directed  at  Bolton 
with  a  steadfost  and  scrutinising  gase,  went  far  to  coun- 
teract  the  unfavourable  impression  which  his  first  oppear- 
anee  had  excited. 

The  prosecutor's  case  was  stated  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  great  clearness  and  precision,  by  the  counsel 
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employed  fi>r  that  purpose,  and  nothing  was  left  untold 
that  could,  even  by  the  most  subtle  ingenuity,  be  suppos- 
ed to  re^r  to  any  other  party  than  Waltham,  aided  by 
his  servant  Macara,  who  had  not  hitherto  been  discover- 
ed. Indeed  the  whole  of  the  evidence  went  to  fix  the 
commission  of  the  robbery  upon  them  alone.  Mr.  Bol- 
ton br  this  time  had  regained  sufficient  composure  to 
detail  with  all  the  damning  accuracy  of  a  prosecutor 
acting  upon  public  grounds,  his  interview  with  Waltham 
hi  his  own  garden ;  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  murder 
him,  and  the  subsequent  robbery  in  his  own  room ;  the 
perpetrator  of  which,  as  well  from  the  manner  as  the  in- 
eflfectual  attempt  to  disguise  his  voice,  he  solemnly  be- 
fieved  to  be  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Johnston,  also  with  much 
solemnity  of  meairored  phrase,  deliberately  swore  how 
he  had  been  in  Kke  manner  placed  in  bodily  fear,  and 
maltreated  in  hb  sleeping  apartment  by  a  person  to 
whose  identity  he  had  no  msitatton  in  swearing ;  and  he 
accordingly  denounced  and  inculpated  the  hapless  Mur- 
doch, who  was  by  this  time  perspiring  and  clenching  his 
hands  together  in  an  obscure  oomer  of  the  court. 

The  evidence  of  the  servant  was  next  taken,  who 
proved  satisfkotetily  the  Aict  of  Macara*s  warlike  ap- 
pearance before  the  door  of  the  house,  brandishing  a 
drawn  sword,  and  otherwise  evincing  hostile  intentions ; 
tnd  now  the  crowd  gazed  at  each  other,  and  next  at  the 
prisoned,  with  a  manifbst  expression  of  belief,  that 
Waltham*8  case  was  henceforth  utterly  hopeless.  Mr. 
Wragr,  likewise,  the  small  but  great  Mr.  Wragg,  looked 
around,  but  fbr  a  diffbrent  purpose.  That  in(to/ktiffabk) 
Justice  met  many  a  welcome  and  approving  glance 
from  the  gentry  within  oye-shot ;  an  ample  reward  for 
his  promptitude  in  bringing  so  heinous  an  ofSbnder  to 
oofidign  punishment,  and  accordingly  he  rubbed  h'w 
hands  and  indulged  himself  In  an  extra  pinch  of  snulT 
With  a  marked  emphasis  and  appropriate  action. 

Waltham,  who  had,  during  the  trial,  appeared  to 
stand  at  the  bar  in  listless  apathy,  being  called  upon  fbr 
his  defence,  raised  Ms  eyes  to  heaven,  and  seemed  about 
to  speak,  fbr  his  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from 
them ;  at  length,  he  directed  his  eyes  towards  Arnwood, 
motioning  fkintly  with  his  hand,  and  sank  back  in  a 
state  of  insensibility. 

Lord  Am  wood  having  been  sworn,  proceeded  to  re- 
late,  with  a  coherence  and  minuteness  that  admitted 
not  of  doubt, — the  period  of  his  departure  from  the 
house  of  Mr.  Stone— the  proceedings  al  the  ale-house — 
the  questionable  appearance  of  the  men,  and  of  Sammy 
in  particular,  and  the  subsequent  conversation  between 
them  which  he  had  overheard  in  the  fields.  He  further 
deposed  to  the  search  that  he  had  made,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  prisoner*s  daughter,  fbr  her  fkther,  and  its 
success,  in  company  with  Agatha,  the  sailor  and  Mur- 
doch ;  and  lastly,  his  expedition  to  New  Hall,  reinforced 
by  the  two  latter,  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  pro- 
erty,  or  to  secure  the  robbers. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  court  upon  the 
hearing  of  this  evidence.  The  judge  leaned  back  in 
his  seat  in  unquiet  and  ^doubtful  expectation — Bolton 
and  Johnston  exchanged  looks  with  each  other,  of  nearly 
equal  value  aud  apparent  similarity.  Mr.  Wragg  blew 
his  nose  with  startling  violence,  and  applied  to  nis  box 
with  a  more  than  usual  celerity — and  the  spectators  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  their  seats,  as  if  awaiting  some 
further  and  more  important  disclosuie. 

Nor  were  they  disappointed.  *^  May  it  please  you, 
my  lord,**  said  the  owner  of  that  voice,  as  he  seemed  to 
arise  from  the  crevices  of  the  floor,  and  by  degrees  to 
expand  into  and  to  assume  the  form  of  a  short  man  with 
a  red  nose  and  a  pair  of  piercing  eyes— and  no  sooner 
were  these  words  uttered,  and  this  vision  seen,  than  the 
prosecutor  and  his  principal  witness  changed  respect- 
ively into  ghastly  white  and  forlorn  purple, — ^**may  it 
please  you,  my  lord,**  proceeded  the  little  man,  whom 
the  reader  will,  without  our  instruction,  have  conjec- 
tured to  be  Mr.  Hulson — ^*  1  think  I  have  evidence  by 
me,  and  now  in  court,  which  cannot  but  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  all  parties**— and  lie  took  a  cool  survey  of  the  as- 
tounded Bolton  and  the  trembling  woe- begone  tutor. 
And  hera  Hulson^  who  was  perfectly  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  knew  with  marvellous  exactness  all  the  teohnicait* 
ties  and  nicer  shades  of  the  law,  laid  befora  the  court  a 
mass  oif  accumulated  evidence  which  acted  altogether 
as  a  demoUtioa  of  the  sworn  statements  of  the  prosecu* 
tor  and  his  accomplice,  and  concluded  by  causing  bis 
man  Reynolds  to  mount  the  witness-box,  to  the  ahnost 
irrepressible  curiosity  of  the  court. 

Reynolds,  in  his  turn,  disclosed  fully  his  passive  par- 
ticipation in  the  robbery  at  the  Hall,  giving  up  the  real 
of  his  aceomptiooai  with  such  lurtber  particulan 


as  his  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  parties  enabled  him  to 
afford — and  now  the  aspect  of  affaira  began  to  assume  a 
more  fiivourable  colour  ^  Mr.  Waltham. — And  now 
Johnston,  with  a  peculiar  prescience  with  which  a  man 
ill  his  circumstances  is  wont  to  be  gifled,  began 
To  see  as  from  a  tower,  tbe  end  of  all, 

and  decided  in  his  troubled  mind,  that  It  was  high  time 
he  should  be  as  far  distant  as  possible  from  the  present 
scene,  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  human  locomotion 
could  enable  him  to  transfer  himself;  and  was  stealthily 
receding  from  the  court. 

**  May  it  please  you,  my  lord,  to  order  that  gentleman 
in  black  to  remain  in  his  place  ;**  cried  Hulson,  address- 
ing the  judge;  and  in  a  moment  the  hapless  Johnstonjwas 
quietly  oonducted  under  the  protection  of  an  officer, 
back  to  his  seat — ^*we  have  more  evidence  behind,  which 
it  may  be  interesting  to  htm  to  hear,**  and  as  he  spoke, 
the  discomfited  fugitive  groaned  audibly. 

*^  My  lord,**  resumed  Hulson,  with  the  composure  of 
an  adept,  and  in  a  professional  tone,  *^  we  havo  obtained 

permission  from  the  magistrates  at to  produce,  un- 

der  charge  of  an  officer,  two  worthies  whom  I  wbh  to 
introduce  to  the  court;  here,  you  gentleman  in  the 
great  coat,  step  forward,  and,  fbr  once  in  your  life,  let 
us  hear  the  truth  from  you.*' 

The  person  who  now  made  his  appearance  in  the 
witness-box,  was  the  very  man  who,  as  our  readera  will 
doubtless  remember,  had  entered  into  a  compact  with 
Johnston  at  New  Hall,  on  the  morning  subsequent  to 
the  robbery;  that  on  certain  conditions,  the  suspicions 
of  its  guilt  was  to  be  glanced  off  upon  another.  He  was, 
however,  not  so  thoroughly  a  scoundrel  as  to  coincide 
in  this  arrangement  without  feeling  some  compunction; 
atid  having  l^n  convicted  of  robwrv  in  another  place, 
and  hopes  being  extended  to  him  by  Hulson,  that  a  con- 
fession of  the  truth  in  this  iustaoce  would  probably 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  other  quarter,  the  fellow 
very  willingly  came  forward  to  exculpate  Waltham, 
and  at  once  to  own  the  fact,  namely,  that  it  was  at 
Johnston's  instigation  suspicion  had  been  made  to  fall 
open  the  unfortunate  tenant  of  Lord  Am  wood. 

When  the  gentleman  in  the  great  coat  had  concluded, 
Mr.  Johnston,  with  a  vast  effort,  raised  himself  to  his 
feet,  and  essayed  to  speak ;  but  his  dry '  and  swollen 
tongue  refused  its  wonted  office  in  his  parched  mouth, 
and  he  sank  down  upon  his  seat  with  a  deep  groan, 
gasping  with  convulsive  throes.  Nor  was  the  agitation 
of  Bolton  less  perceptible  or  intense.  He  had  fallen 
back  upon  the  bench,  the  scat  of  which  his  hands  grasped 
unconsciously,  and  the  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow 
in  direful  drops,  which  he  had  no  power  to  wipe  away. 
These  symptons  were  closely  observed  by  all  present, 
who  now  felt  of  a  surety  tliat  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
was  altogether  innocent  of  any  participation  in  the  rob- 
bery, however  strongly  one  fact  even  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, stood  in  array  against  him. 

The  elucidation  of  this  mystery  was  reserved  for 
Master  Sammy.  That  graceless  and  uufaiiUy  imp  bad 
been  won  over  by  similar  assurances  on  the  port  ofHul- 
son;  and  he  told^  without  reserve,  that  Johnston,  on 
the  morning  after  the  robbery^  accompanied  by  their 
common  friend  with  the  great-coat,  had  called  at  Mis- 
tress Crow's  alehouse,  in  which  he  (Sammy)  officiated 
as  an  insufficient  factotum ;  and  had  handed  over  to  him 
a  portion  of  plate,  fbr  the  value  of  which  Johnston  had 
indemnified  the  other,  instructing  him  how  best,  in  the 
absence  of  Macara  and  the  other  inmates,  he  might  se- 
crete it  in  the  Pilot's  Mark ;  which  he  had,  accordingly, 
accomplished  a  few  days  afterwards ;  although  nearly 
discovered  by  the  Scotchman,  who,  it  will  be  remcm- 
bercd,  had  overheard  the  escape  of  somebody  in  the 
neighbouring  plantation,  and  had  communicated  his 
suspicions  to  Lord  Am  wood. 

**  Whew !"  uttered  loudly  Mr.  Justice  Wragg,  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  climax  of  evidence ;  and  the  whole 
court  was  in  a  ferment  of  audible  whispers;  while  the 
Scotchman  danced  about  in  the  back-ground  in  a  frenzy 
of  joy,  and  Weathershcet  bitched  up  his  trowsers  with  a 
severe  but  expressive  grin  of  satisfaction. 

^  There  is  no  need,  gentlemen,  to  trouble  you,  I  per- 
ceive," said  the  judge,  addressing  the  jury,  who  simul- 
taneously recorded  a  verdict  of  acquittal :  *^  nothing, 
therefere,  remains,  but  that  I  should  order  into  custody 
the  individual,  who,  for  purposes  l>est  known  to  him. 
self,  has  pursued  this  mysterious  line  of  conduct*  I  see 
no  reason  to  suppose  Mr.  Bolton  a  party  in  this  tians- 
aclion." 

Bolton  breathed  again,  and  again  Johnston  attempted 
to  speak,  while  the  former  grasped  him  imploringly  by 
the  arm ;  but  onoe  more  his  tongue  refused  uiteranoe. 


and  he  was  borne  awav  in  the  safe  custody  of  a  jm»ler« 
in  a  state  of  despair  which  altogether  de6es  oar  power* 
of  description. 

Mr.  Waltham,  upon  the  eonetosioo  of  the  trial,  had 
fallen  upon  his  kn€«s,  with  his  head  buried  in  his  hands, 
striving  with  emotions  too  vast  for  utteranee^  and  lor 
which  his  labouring  bosom  could  find  no  vent;  at  leaiglli 
a  heavy  burst  of  tean  relieved  him,  and  he  sobbed  mwvd 
in  the  court,  in  the  fsarfbl  accents  of  overpowered  hnui. 
hood.  He  was,  however,  speedily  raised  by  the  whiii»- 
pering  Macara,  and  conducted  to  his  joyful  but  weeping 
fiunily,  unconscious  of  the  few  words  of  kindness  and 
oongr^ulation  addressed  to  him  by  the  judge. 

*"  My  lord,**  said  Sir  Eustace  Walford,  steppiaif  lor. 
ward  and  addressing  the  judge,  who  was  aboot  to  leave 
the  court,  ^*  may  I  crave  your  attention  fbr  a  mofoent  T 
We  have  indisputable  evidence  to  prove  that  this  per- 
soon,**  pointing  to  Bolton,  **  has  wronged  the  onftrtii- 
nate  gentleman  lately  at  your  lordship's  tiar^in  the  noost 
flagitious  and  wicked  manner  :**  and  be  made  a  rapid 
statement  of  the  transactions  between  WaUham  and 
Bolton,  as  narrated  in  an  earlier  portion  of  our  bistorr* 

**  Not  now,  not  now,"  cried  Waltham, coming  forward } 
^*  let  hiih  go— his  gnilt  be  upon  his  own  bead^l  ifar|iro 
him — let  him  depart  in  peace.** 

**  Mr.  Waltham,  this  is  a  perversion  of  jmCieei,  aodm 
wrong  done  to  your  famHy,**  returned  tk  Eustace; 
**  surely  — " 

**Sir  Eustaee  Walfbrd,**  said  the  judge,  •*tifr  J  know 
you,  sir,  all  this  is  very  extraordinary ;  withas  ooCfiing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  trial  just  conduded,  and  ther»> 
fore  I  can  take  no  cognizance  of  it.  A  magistrate  is  in 
court,  and  to  him  you  must  address  j0unc]£^ 

Bolton  now  perceived,  of  a  surety,  thai  the  period 
was  arrived  when  the  remisal,  so  long  defbrred,  was  to 
fell  upon  and  overwhelm  him,  and  he  acquiesoed  ia 
silent  stupor  to  the  proceedings  about  to  be  commenced. 

Vast  was  the  astonishment  of  Mr.  Wragg,  and  not  a 
little  scandalized  was  the  worthy  justico,  at  this  saddea 
reverse  of  situation  on  the  part  of  his  qnoudam  friod; 
and,  if  not  absolutely  diagrinod,  much  did  he  wmtv^ 
when  the  nature  of  the  statements  wrung  from  the  ex* 
hausted  and  reluctant  Waltham,  compelled  hint  to  coib. 
mit  fully  that  respectable  proprietor  of  New  Hall ;  whkfa, 
nevertheless,  after  due  care  and  precaution,  he  hh  him- 
self constrained  to  do. 

And  now  these  extraordinary  mattera  having  been 
concluded,  Mr.  WahhafU  was  conducted  to  the  bssora  ef 
his  family  once  more,  there  to  partake  of  a  degree  ef 
happiness  which  may  be  much  more  easily  conceived  by  h 
our  sensitive  reader  than  set  down  by  us  in  the  place ; 
to  the  enjoyment  of  which  transports  we  aooordinglj 
leave  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

The  fbelinge  ef  Mr.  Bolton,  when  his  mind  was  at  Isd 
awakened  to  the  awf\il  consciousness  of  his  situatisii,  in 
the  cell  of^  his  prison,  were  various  and  equally  Iravght 
with  materials  fbr  the  moet  intense  anxiety  and  dread. 
Ho  knew  too  well  (for  the  horrible  fear  of  detoctfaa  had 
for  yeara  accompanied  his  waking  thougfatf  and  his 
dreams  by  nig^ht)  the  precise  position  in  whkh  ha  had 
now  plaoed  himsel£    He  saw  all  his  cunning 
and  ingenious  devices  of  fhiud  rolled  back  upon 
with  the  punishment,  disgrace,  and  ruin  which 
the  disclosure  of  them ;  nor  oould  he  suggest,  evca  m 
aid  of  the  clinging  desire  of  preservation,  any  one  ciicuia' 
stance  that  might  be  brought  as  a  legal  psMlative.  la 
mitigation  of  uie  sentence  which  he  now  iorasaw  Ip 
bad  brought  upon  himself,  and  which  surely  awaked  lam. 

But  very  little  remorse  mingled  with  Bohemia  fe^im 
at  the  present  moment.  The  remembrance  of  the  rnrMt 
forgeries  which  he  had  executed  in  order  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Waltham*8  property,  with  the  base  and  ceU- 
Uooded  scheme  of  systematic  plunder  by  which  he  hm^  i 
been  enabled  to  destroy  that  person  and  his  femify,  dU  j 
indeed  weigh  heavily  upon  his  spirits ;  but  the  sole  sonree 
of  his  affliction  arose  from  the  knowledge  that  these 
facts  would  proas  irresistibly  against  him  at  the  trial; 
and  the  forcible  restitution  of  wealth  obtained  by  aoch 
means,  of  itself  a  great,  but  now  a  minor,  oanae  ef 
misery,  served  to  fiU  up  the  measure  of  hk  wi  1 1  li  hjnlw  ■! 
to  the  very  brim. 

He  was  sitting  in  tlie  rueful  indulgence  of  theae  men- 
tations, his  clasped  hands  pressed  closely  between  his 
knees,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  when  Uic  en- 
trance of  some  person  into  his  cell  aroused  him.  Jt  was 
Waltham. 

Mr.  Justice  Wragg  had  lioen  appfied  to  in  the  wnom- 
ing  by  thai  gentleman,  Ha  permission  to  mit  Iht  onibr- 
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in  prison.  That  puncUlioiUiniaj^istrate  started 
■injr  jfcjeotiong  to  this  request.  There  must  be  no  tarn- 
fcnmg  with  the  prisoner,  there  most  be  no  oolltision  or 
flouifnnce  between  the  parties,  the  law  must  take  its 
CMVse,  the  ends  of  justice  must  be  fhl611ed— and  a  great 
manj  other  obstades  suggested  themselves  to  tlie  ezem- 
phry  Wnifg.  But  being  with  difficulty  satis6ed  that  no 
laeh  alms  or  ends  were  contemplated,  he  at  length  ez- 
tsiided  his  acqnieeeenoe,  and  Mr.  Waltham  was  admitted 
into  thCprisoo. 

"  I  am  come,  Mr*  BoHon,**  said  Waltham,  mildly, 
after  a  psuse,  ''sinoe  we  shall  never  more  meet  in  tlus 
world,  and  as  m  all  probability  our'  permitted  term  is 
drawhig  to  a  dose,  to  exchange  forgiveness  with  you  be* 
ibre  we  both  d^mrt,  and  to  assure  you  that  all  the  past 
fhyi  be  fcrtmttBU  by  me.  Come,  sir,  raise  up  your 
dteoping  spirits,**  and  he  pressed  Bolton*s  arm. 

**  Yon  are  oome,  Wakham,**  returned  the  other  snl- 
leidy,  **  under  a  show  of  contemptuous  pity  to  msuH  and 
trininfli  enrer  nn ;  content  yourself  vrith  the  prospect 
ef  yonr  rsstaced  pmpcity,  and  tronhto  me  no  more : 


Mr.  Boltoa,  yao  do  me  wrong;  by  the  hi^|iiest  bea. 
ven  yea  do!**  he  added  with  tremulous  emphasisi  ^thkis 
net  the  plaee,  this  is  not  the  time  for  insult  or  trimnph  ; 
noi,  BBv  it  is  Bot  for  me,  murderer  as  I  might  luLve 
been,  Is  insoft  ye*,  Bblton,**  and  the  hot  tears  ffuahed 
iaio  AiH  eyes,  as  with  a  difficult  effijrt  he  fercea  down 
the  emotions  that  were  rising  in  his  throat. 

*iia !  haf*  retorted  BoHon,  with  a  sneer,  **  this  is  a 
sorry  nontrtvmnoe,  WaRham.  Canting,  my  old  gentle- 
man; bat  it  woA*tdo.  Do  yon  suppose,**  he  resnmed 
sternly, « Chat  I  don*t  see  through  tins,  Mr.  Waltham? 
Do  yoa  tihanktma  a  feel  7  No,  Vm  no  fool,**  and  amoment^ 
nry  glow  of  trina^^  suffused  ins  Geantonance,  **Come, 
come,  fltr,  yeuHl  get  nothing  out  of  me,  depend  on*t ; 


then  have  fulfilled  your  purpose?  was  there  no  time— no 
opportunity — no  escape  7** 

*«The  hand  of  heaven  withheld  me.** 

^The  hand  of  heaven!**  repeated  Bolton  with  scorn, 
**  the  fear  of  the  gallows,  old  man — the  dread  of  the  hang, 
man,  and  the  hope  of  catching  me  in  your  toils,  which 
you  hare  at  last  done.  How  did  I  act  upon  that  occasion  ? 
You  had  placed  yourself  in  my  power — you  know  what 
motives  I  had  for  ridding  myself  of  your  hated  prejence — 
that  my  life  depended  upon  it— and  that  yours  once  taken, 
I  was  secure  for  ever.  I  allowed  you  to  go  untouched, 
unhurt,  to  your  friend  Amwood,  that  you  might  concert 
measures  tor  my  d^truction.** 

"You  did,  I  confess  it,**  exclaimed  Waltham,  over- 
powered  ;  **  but  not  to  meditate  further  vengeance  upon 
you.  Oh  I  Bolton,  Bolton,  how  could  I  have  befriended 
yon,  had  you  but  permitted  me.  But,  oh  !  that  cursed 
desire  of  what  must  destroy  us — money — ^tbere  was  your 
ruin.  But  it  is  needless  to  recall  the  past ;  hear,  then, 
the  lastprayer,  perhaps,  that  J  shall  ever  raise  to  heaven,** 
and  as  Waltham  invoked  mercy  on  the  wretched  Bolton, 
and  implored  that  in  the  bitter  hour  of  death  he  might 
find  acceptance  with  God,  the  big  tears  streamed  dcmn 
his  sunken  cheeks. 

•*  Are  these  tears  real  ?**  cried  Bdton,  affi^^ted ;  *  or 
are  they  but  the  ready  waters  of  dissimulation?  If  real, 
they  imply  sympathy  and  concern  for  my  dreadflil  situa^ 
tion — ^you  can  save  me — I  know  you  can — ^intercede  for 
me— drop  this  prosecution — you  can  do  it — make  any 
terms  you  please,  I  will  abide  by  thom — the  whole  of  my 
fortune  shall  be  at  your  disposal — ^my  future  Kfe  shall  lie 
devoted  to  you — it  shall,  Waltham,  by  heaven  it  shalL** 
And  as  be  urged  these  terms,  a  hideous  anxiety  shook 
his  whole  frame,  and  he  grasped  Waltham  convulsively 
by  the  arm. 

**  Oh !  swear  not,  BoHon,**  exclaimed  the  old  man. 


the 
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yon  casi,  and  as  yon  best  ean,  and  let  the  law  take  its 
eonrsei,**  bvt  as  hm  said  these  words,  his  voice  filtered, 
and  his  raosBt  paienesB  ratnmedk 

'^ViAmppT  man,  yon  are  mtstaken,**  said  Waltham, 
Movad  by  t£e  dbatinate  snllenness  of  the  other.  **  I  had 
hoped  to  have  found  yon  in  a  more  becoming  fiwme  of 
aiiid,  but  ftrewell,**  and  he motionod  to  depart;  **•  I  will, 
if  possible,  see  yoa  again,  before— —«** 

**  Stop!**  cried  Bolton,  raising  his  head  from  his  hands, 
*^tBU  me  npenly,  what  did  you  come  for?**  and  he  rose 
asd  aihanc<?d  to  WaHhun.  **  Have  you  any  proposal  to 
sttke?  any  arrangement?  is  there  any  plan  by  which 
this  trial  esa  be  forgone?  tcU  me  at  once,  Waltham,**  and 
ha  gassd  anxtonsiy  in  his  fiice,  ^  can  you  save  my  lifb  ?*' 
*1  impkHV  ^FeOf  Bolton,**  exclaimed  Waltham  agi- 
tated, **  to  dismiss  such  hopes  from  your  heart;  the  tnal 
cannot  he  averted — eamru4-^l  say—  no^human  power  can 
hinder  iL  God  knows  it  was  not  my  seeking.  Remember 
(hoc  why  shonld  you  compd  me  to  remind  you?) 
of  ovr  connection,  of  my  implicit  re> 
oonfidence  in  you,  of  the  forgeries,  of—-** 
it  all,**  cried  Bolton,  **  why  do  you  croak  it  in 
IS,  yon  cantiuff  old  preadter?  You  have  at 
yoor  wish  and  murdered  me,**  and  he  threw 
his  seat.  **Bot  think  not,**  he  resumed, 
-to  his  feet,  and  denching  his  hands  which  he 
»atly  in  WaKham*s  face, "« think  not  that  you 
hve  frimnphed  over  mo.  I  shall  be  even  with  you  yet; 
ym  aiiaH  aot  survive  mo, — you  cannot.  I  tell  you,  sir, 
IV  fries  are  linked  together,  and  we'll  go  down  to  tho 
fMse  terpther ;  or  should  you  survive  me,  which  you 
tiMint,  IbiiBk  yon  thatmy  Uood  shall  melt  into  the  earth  ? 
Ho!  it  win  reach  up  to  heaven  and  call  down  curses  on 
ftsft  htmrw  head ;  hot  that  can*t  be,  Waltham,  you  are  to 

God  !**  cried  Waltham,  oppressed  with  su- 
horror,  which  a  long  and  fruitless  search  into 
of  ms  fate  had  rendered  of  fi^uent  occur- 
Ms  hKast    **  What  dreadful  foreknowledge  is 
MS  f  Oht  powers  of  mercy,  look  down  upon  this  wrotch- 
,  Ml  render  htdl  fit  for  eternal  life ;  for  me,  do 
e  as  yoa  will,**  and  a  faintness  overspread  his 
vreok  aadtrsmbling  frame. 

**  VMtem,  WaKham,**  nmnM  Boltcn  more  calmly, 

«a4  iwiim  mMi  Imnd  upon  his  shoulder  as  he  gaied  sor- 

tQm§Jfy  pk  km  free :  **  yoa  have  destroyed  me,  have  you 

sotT  yoa  am  my  murderer ;  now  will  I  show  you  that, 

i9Mfai  ns  I  am,  1  hove  theadvantage  here.    Did  you  not 

csoM  ftrfli  at  dead  of  night,  wan&ring  stealthily  about 

Vf  graasda,  and  for  wh^  purpose,  to  murder  me  ?  b  it 

not  so?  answerme;*' 

**  1  did,**  said  Waltham  with  a  groan. 

**Did  you  net  raise  your  armed  hand  against  me  7  did 

loot  baremy  breast  to  you  and  bid  you  eirike?  why  not 


what  1  imfre  dsne  has  been  done  long  ago-nrecover  it  if]  shuddering  with  horror ;  **  to  the  performance  of  duties 

or  the  making  amends,  which,  alas !  fiite  has  too  surely 
bidden  you  to  acoomplish.  Once  more  I  entreat  you  to 
be  calm,  and  to  resign  yourself  to  your  destiny.  TTiis 
dreadful  scene  mutt  be  gone  through-— Kwnsider  for  a 
moment  What  if  I  could  avert  it,  which  cannot  be, 
there  is  Lord  Amwood — Johnston  confossed  all  last  night 
— ^that  note  of  hand  for  XSOOO,  purporting  to  be  the 
handwriting  of  Lady  Amwood,  was 


"  (Ml !  my  God  :**  groaned  Bolton,  **  then  it*s  all  over 
— that  villain  Johnston  has  undone  me  I  Well,  let  me 
prepare  for  my  fate — death,  Waltham,  it  will  be  death — 
death  without  redemption.  Well,  well,  well,**  he  conti- 
nued, in  a  measured  tone  of  bitter  calmness,  and  he 
struck  his  dcmched  hands  together ;  ^  courage,  my  old 
fellow,  and  it  will  soon  be  over — there  *8  no  outwitting 
the  devil,  is  there,  Waltham?  he  must  have  us  at  last 
Yet,  yet,'*  he  resumed,  and  a  cold  sweat  of  horror  burst 
through  every  pore,  **  to  die — in  such  a  manner  too— to 
be  tied  up  by  the  neck — to  be  hanged,  Waltham,  like  the 
sign  of  a  fool  at  the  door  of  the  devil's  house,  inviting  all 
brave  scotmdrels  to  enter — ha !  ha !  ha !  ha ! — a  pleasant 
prospeet,"  and  he  laughed  long  and  wil<fly.  "  I  *I1  tell 
you  what,  Waltham,**  said  he,  subsiding  suddenly  into 
calmness,  ^  you  must  save  me — must — must — must — I 
say,  do  you  hear  me  ?**  and  he  whispered  in  Waltham's 
ear.  **  I  must  not  die  in  this  manner— the  scorn  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  laughing  stock  of  the  vile — I  tell  you  it 
must  not  be — if  there^s  power  in  earth,  or  heaven,  or 
hell,  you  must  find  it— come,  come,  tax  your  ingenuity 
— ^ive  us  a  specimen  of  your  invention,  eh  ?  what  say 
you?** 

••  Wretched  man  !**  cried  Waltham,  recoiling  from 
him,  **  you  know  not  what  you  say ;  do  not  talk  thus,  I 
beseech  you.  There  is  yet  time  to  propitiate  heaven  ; 
be  collected  and  avail  yourself  of  the  space  permitted  you.** 

**  Oh,  misery,  misery  !**  exclaimed  Bolton,  **  my  brain 
vriU  burst  asunder — I  see  it  *b  all  over— there  t«  no  hope 
for  me,**  and  he  threw  himself  despairingly  on  the  ground. 
**  Waltham,  you  have  murdered  me  !** 

Waltham  knelt  down  beside  the  unhappy  Bolton,  and 
endeavoured  by  entreaties  and  prayers  to  reassure  and  to 
console  him,  but  without  success.  Overcome  by  the  im- 
pending horror  of  his  situation,  a  hard  and  violent 
breathing,  and  spasmodic  groans  that  seemed  to  tear  his 
bosom  asunder,  burst  from  the  wretched  culprit,  over 
whom  the  old  man  proved  in  silence.  Rising  at  length, 
and  drawing  a  book  from  his  pocket,  Waltham  laid  it 
gently  by  the  other*s  side,  and  pressing  his  unconscious 
hand  closely  between  his  own,  slowly  &parted  ftom  the 
prison. 

"  Gk»nc  ■•  gone  ?"  exclaimed  Bolton,  Hfling  his  head 
from  the  ground,  and  supporting  hims^  on  his  elbow ; 
**  then  th^  is  no  chance  left  lor  me,  and  I  shall  never 
see  him  more.    What  is  here  V*  he  rMmned,  peroeiving 


the  book  which  Waltham  had  left  by  his  Mde— "^  Th9 
Holy  Bible ! — ha !  ha !  light  reading  for  a  man  like  me 
^will  this  save  me  ?**  md  he  seized  it  and  pored  over  a 
page—**  very  sufficient  consolation  for  my  precious  soul, 
I  perceive,— cant — cant — will  it  preserve  my  life  ? — no,** 
and  he  threw  it  scorafhlly  frt>m  him.  *^  The  stuff  may 
do  to  scare  women  with.  Oh  !  Messed  God  .***  he  almost 
shrieked — **  Becky,  Bediy,  my  poor  dear  sister  !**  as  a 
sudden  thought  of  the  friendless  and  deserted  girl  knock- 
ed  at  his  breast—**  who  shall  protect  you  when  I  am 
gone  ?  Oh  !  I  did  not  think  of  that,'*  and  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes,  as  a  remembrance  of  the  kindness  and  af^ 
fection  of  the  only  creature  he  had  ever  loved  smote 
sorely  in  his  bosom.  **  That  dear  girl  at  least  vriU  live 
to  pray  for  me  when  all  the  world  beside  shall  curse  me 
and  spurn  at  my  grave;**  and  the  wretched  Bdton*s  heart 
melt<^  within  nim  as  he  sobbed  Hke  an  infont  upon  the 
ground ;  and  in  this  moment  mature  once  more  owned  him 
for  her  child,  and  pity  and  mercy  turned  not  away  Snm 
his  remorse. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Waltham  returned  to  the  inn, 
where  his  fiunily  was  anxiously  awaiting  his  arrival,  op. 
pressed  by  mingled  sensations  of  griet,  horror,  and  ap- 
prehenmon.  The  denunciations  of  Alton  had  beisn  seized 
upon  with  a  morbid  avidi^  by  his  anxious  mind — at  all 
times  more  susceptible  of  melancholy  than  of  cheerfhl 
impressions,  and  now,  relaxed  from  long  sufiering,  an) 
enfeebled  by  sickness  and  imprisonment,  he  fondly 
cherished  the  belief  that  his  depsxture  from  a  world  of 
care  and  misery  was  inevitably  nigh  a'^  hand.  In  vain 
did  his  daughters  strive,  with  tender  assiduity,  to  wean 
him  fifom  the  contemplation  of  such  firuitless  and  unavail- 
ing fears,  and  endeavour  to  inspire  him  with  better  hfrpea^ 
and  to  open  to  him  luri^hter  and  more  cheering  prospects: 
he  clung,  with  an  obstmate  faith  and  confidence  in  eviL 
to  a  fancy  which  now  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
him,  and  only  shook  his  head  mournfully,  in  uncommu- 
nicative silence,  to  all  the  solacing  assurances  that  were 
addressed  to  him.  Nor  were  Lord  Amwood  and  Sir 
Eustace  more  fortunate  in  their  exertions  to  awaken  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  newly-acquired  happiness.  While  he 
sympathised  with  the  glowing  hopes  and  anticipations 
of  the  young  men — he  felt  that  the  world  had  no  longer 
any  charms  for  him,  and  society  could  well  afford  to  re- 
linquish any  further  daim  upon  his  co-operation ;  and 
Murdoch  retired  from  the  room  with  fatal  forebodings, 
and  a  fkca  of  gloomy  elongation,  as  he  heard  these  senti- 
ments, to  the  companionship  of  Weathersheet ;  who 
listened  with  exemplary  attention  to  such  details  as  his 
fiiend  deemed  it  proper  or  pleasant  to  enter  into,  and 
ruminated  upon  the  same  with  equal  wisdom  and  so- 
lemnity. As  for  Hulson,  he  swore,  with  an  enormous 
oath,  that  such  desponding  philosophy  was  all  humbug 
and  nonsense,  and,  moreover,  a  flying  m  the  foce  of  gooS 
fortune,  which  could  never  come  too  late ;  and  he  invoked 
Waltham  to  start  fair  with  him,  and  commence,  as  Wea- 
thersheet phrased  it,  **  on  another  tack.**  For  his  own 
part,  he  meant  not  only  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  but  to 
begin  a  new  volume  altogether,  and  he  made  no  doubt  of 
his  ability  to  write  the  word  **  Finis,**  in  good  legible 
characters,  with  a  strong  pen,  and  improved  ink. 

The  jailer  had  visited  Bolton  two  or  three  times 
during  the  day  since  Wa]tham*s  departure,  and  had  found 
him  at  each  successive  period  more  calm  and  collected. 
He  had  had  an  interview  with  his  solicitor  ond  arranged 
the  course  of  defence  which  it  would  be  expedient  to 
pursue,  and  despatched  a  letter  to  his  sister ;  after  which 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  reading,  and  requested  that,  if 
it  were  conformable  with  the  re^iktions  of  the  prison, 
he  might  not  be  uiterruptcd.  It  was  not  until  midnight 
that  the  jailer,  upon  visiting  the  prisoner  for  the  bst 
time,  discovered,  upon  entering  Bolton's  ceH,  the  unhappy 
man  stretched  upon  the  earth  weHering  in  his  Uood. 
He  had  destroyed  himself  with  a  penknne  whidi  he  had 
been  incautiously  permitted  to  /etain,  or  which  had  been 
neglected  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  had  thus  ended  his 
crimes,  and  evaded  that  retribution  which  a  tardy  justice 
was  at  last  awakened  to  inflict. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

As  the  evening  advanced,  the  despondency  of  Mr. 
Waltham  incroas^  with  painful  rapidity,  and  communi- 
cated itself  to  the  rest  of  ihe  fiunily,  assembled,  as  it 
might  have  been  naturally  supposed,  for  a  more  genial 
and  philosophical  purpose  than  that  of  converting  occa- 
sions of  happiness  into  instruments  of  misery.  But 
Waltham  was  not  the  man  to  resist— even  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  power — sensations  that  were  too  much  in  uni- 
son with  hw  own  feelings,  or,  rather,  impressions  which 
the  morbid  sensitivaness  of  his  own  miiid  bad  croated ; 
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and  wafl  at  all  timea  for  referring  that  sinking  and  de- 
prosflion  of  spirit,  to  which  every  xnan  is  more  or  less 
subject,  to  a  direct  manifestation  from  above,  exhorting 
him  to  prepare  for  his  fate,  or  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
his  destiny.  Bat,  in  truth,  this  eternal  and  fruitless  ap- 
prehension of  fate,  and  its  immediate  or  ultimate  opera- 
tion on  ourselves  is,  wherever  it  exists,  a  disease  rather 
properly  to  be  treated  by  the  physician  than  combated 
by  the  philosopher.  Asa  doctrine,  it  is  an  absurd  truism, 
staring  itself  into  profundity — ^the  harmless  **  che  sara, 
sara,**  of  the  Italians,  changed  into  a  withering  and  baleful 
mockery  of  philosophy — whereby  we,  insensibly,  by 
substituting  circumstances  of  our  own  fi}rmation,  create, 
as  it  were,  the  very  &te  we  apprehend.  The  highest 
triumph  of  this  philosophy  is 


"  To  make  a  solitude,  and  call  it  peace  ;** 

and  while  we  manu&cture  our  own  misery,  fondly  to  be- 
lieve it  a  fiireign  importation. 

This  digression  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  reflecting 
upon  the  former  portion  of  Wa]tham*s  history  and  opin- 
ions,  acting  upon,  as  tho  latter  did  so  strongly,  and  in- 
fluencing, the  event  which  we  are  about  to  relate ;  and 
is  not  intended  fbr  the  benefit  or  instruction  of  those 
who  are  fond  of  speculations  to  which  there  can  be  no 
possible  end,  and  whereto  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
discovered. 

Waltham  was  sitting  with  his  two  daughters  by  his 
side,  and  Sir  Eustace,  Lord  Amwood,  and  Mr.  Hulson 
around  him,  which  gentlemen  were,  partly  at  the  oouvi- 
Vial  instignation  of  Hulson,  but  chiefly  from  the  happy 
termination  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  disposed 
to  look  upon  human  life  and  its  enjoyments  with  an 
eye  of  sympathy,  and  »  desire  of  participation.  **  My 
diear  girls,**  said  Walthaui,  pressing  his  daughter*s  hand 
between  his  owii,  **  do  not  believe  but  that  I  also  am 
sensible  of  tho  blessings  we  now  experience  through 
the  mercy  of  heaven— or  that  I  am  so  much  occupied 
by  my  own  feelings  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  prospects 
which  I  now  perceive  are  clear  and  open  before  you. 
You,  my  dear  Eliza,  whom  I  have  been  permitted  to 
see  once  more  before  I  die,  have  been  returned  to  my 
heart  all  that  my  fondest  hopes  could  desire,  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  honourable  and  a  high-minded  man ;— and 
you,  my  own  Agatha,**  and  he  beckoned  Amwood  to 
draw  near,  **  must  live  to  bless  our  young  friend,  and 
the  preserver  of  your  father.  What  do  you  say,  Henry,** 
be  added,  addresstng  Amwood,  **  will  you  accept  my 
Af«tha  7**  Arnwood  looked  his  gratitude  in  silence, 
and  took  the  hand  of  Agatha  wiUi  fervour,  while  the 
beautiful  girl  blushed,  and  smiled  through  her  tears. 
"  For  me,**  continued  Waltham  sighing,  "  the  world  has 
no  longer  any  occasion ;  it  is  the  will  of  iieaven  ,that  I 
sliould  depart,  and  it  is  by  His  mercy  that  I  am  permit, 
ted  to  do  so  in  peace.** 

**  Egad,  Waitham,**  interrupted  Hulson,  threatening 
to  demolish  the  table  with  his  fist,  "you  make  the  young 
people  quite  miserable  by  this  double  distilled  essence 
of  woo,  which  you  are  helping  them  to  so  plentifully. 
By  my  soul,  they  look  at  this  moment  like  personi- 
fications of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  all  met  to- 
gether, doubtful  of  receiving  their  rent,  and  you  the 
unfortunate  tenant  unable  to  pay  it.  Come,  let  the 
light  peep  through  that  wineglass,  which  has  been 
ttanding  before  you,  like  the  draught  of  a  desponding 
patient,  for  the  last  half  hour;  no  bMl-tape,8ir,  I  insist  ;** 
and  Hulaoii  pounced  upon  the  decanter. 

**  I  deserve  your  reproach,  sir,**  replied  Waltham, 
smiling  faintly,  ^  and  will  no  longer  be  a  restraint  upon 
the  happiness  of  my  children.  Gentlemen,  good  night  ;** 
and  briefly  invoking  a  blessing  upon  his  cUughtefs,  he 
retired  to  his  own  apartment. 

^t  not  to  rest  did  Waltham  beUke  himself  to  the 
privacy  of  his  own  room.  A  horrible  despondemnr  set- 
tied  upon  his  soul,  and  fearfully  agitated  his  weak  and 
(werlrrougfat  frame.  His  past  life  obtruded  upon  his 
memory  with  fearful  distinctness,  and  each  pajrticular 
event)  seemed  to  stride  back  into  the  present  like  an 
exaggerated  shadow,  eclipsing  for  the  time,  nay  ex- 
tinguishing, all  other  affections.  He  remembered,  as 
though  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  joyous  season  of  his 
youth,  when  he  was  a  jocund  and  happy  boy  in  the  bome 
of  his  prosperous  and  affectionate  foUm- ;  the  period  of 
his  early  manhood,  flattered  by  false  fiiends  and  encum- 
bered  by  superfluous  and  unprofitable  wealth,  was  recalled 
to  him ;  and  the  bitter  first  consciousness  of  his  partial 
dependence  upcm  fortune  and  her  capricious  changes,  re^ 
newed  itself  in  his  mind.  His  wifo  roso  out  of  the  ffrave, 
purged  of  the  impurities  and  defilements  of  death,  and 
stood  before  him  in  all  the  beauty  of  her  virgin  inno- 
cence ;  and  his  young  children  clasped  him  opce  more 


with  the  ardent  pressure  of  in&ntine  love.  And  now  he 
lived  over  again,  in  retrospect,  the  period  of  his  stay  at 
Brussels,  and  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Bolton ;  and 
events  came  forth  out  of  oblivion,  which,  but  for  the  in- 
tensity of  the  present  hour,  had  never  more  been  remem- 
bered. He  thought  of  Bolton*s  wrongs  and  the  injuries 
that  Bolton  had  heaped  upon  him ;  of  the  almost  miracu- 
lous manner  in  which  be  had  been  cost  upon  the  same 
shore,  and  directed,  as  it  were,  by  Providence,  to  the 
very  spot  in  which  his  destroyer  had  hoped  to  conceal 
himself  fbr  ever#  He  dwelt  with  fruitless  remorse  upon 
the  scheme  he  had  conceived  of  anticipating  and  accom- 
plishing  the  behest  of  Heaven  by  the  dcam  of  Bolton  ; 
and  the  palliatives  to  Bolton's  guilt,  manifested  in  his 
conduct  to  him  on  the  night  of  his  meditated  revenge, 
fell  upon  his  heart  like  a  blighting  curse,  and  a  denial  of 
mercy.  He  would  have  prayed,  but  his  knees  knocked 
together,  and  were  locked  in  inflexible  rigidity,  and  his 
lips  were  sealed  up.  Wherever  he  turned,  there  Bolton 
was,  and  his  fiice  was  white  as  death,  and  his  eyes  looked 
sorrowful  reproach  at  him.  The  very  air  teemed  with 
unnatural  and  hideous  lifo ;  and  a  noise  far  above  thun- 
der, which  imagination  creates  out  of  intense  silenpe, 
rang  like  a  knell  in  his  ears. 

In  the  meanwhOe,  Lord  Arnwood,  Sir  Eustace  Wal- 
ford,  and  Mr.  Hulsoo,  were  seated  in  deep  conversation 
in  the  room  below,  speculating  on  the  fbture  prospects  of 
tl)e  Waltham  fiunily,  and  mwng  arrangements  for  the 
short  journey  to  Amwood  Castle  on  the  morrow,  whither 
it  was  proposed  the  whole  party  should  immediately  re- 
pair. The-  young  ladies  had  retired  to  test  some  time 
before.  Just  as  uiey  also  were  about  to  separate  for  the 
night,  the  waiter  entered  and  informed  them  that  a  mes- 
senger from  the  prison  requested  an  immediate  interview 
with  Mr.  Hulson.  Upon  being  shown  in,  the  chief  turn- 
key acquainted  them  in  full  with  the  particulars  of  Bol- 
ton's suicide,  and  handed  Mr.  Hulson  a  letter  written  by 
the  former  immediately  before  his  death  (for  the  wafer 
was  still  wet)  in  which,  afler  confessing  every  thing  that 
coukl  ducidate  the  transactions  between  him  and  Wal- 
tham,  and  arrraying  the  method  whereby  ample  restitu^ 
tion  might  be  made,  he  confided  to  Hmson  the  protec- 
tion of  nis  friendless  sister  afVer  his  death.  **  Robert  Sk>l- 
ton  dead,**  exclaimed  Hulson,  when  the  messen^  had 
left  the  apartment,  and  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes, 
which  he  brushed  away  hastily;  **well,  it  is  better  it 
should  be  so  than  otherwise,  perhaps.  You  see  here, 
gentlemen,**  he  added,  turning  to  Amwood  and  Walford, 
and  handing  to  them  the  letter,  **  the  end  of  a  man  bad 
enough,  heaven  knows,  but  made  the  victim  of  one  of 
the  basest  scoundrels  in  existence,  your  late  tutor,  my 
lord,  Johnston;  whom  I  yet  hope  to  see  in  hemp.  Tes, 
I  will  protect  your  poor  sister,  Bolton,  I  will,  by  heaven  !** 
and  Hulson,  whose  very  virtues  required  spintual  suste- 
nance, drank  off  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water. 

It  now  became  a  matter  of  deliberation  whether  Mr. 
Waltham  should  be  apprised  of  this  event  forthwith.  It 
was  judged  better,  after  much  dispute,  to  acquaint  him 
at  once  with  this  intelligence,  that  his  mhuC  by  being 
permitted  to  dwell  upon  uie  past  alone,  and  relieved  from 
further  anxiety  and  dread  of  the  fiiture,  might  acquire 
gradually  its  natural  and  elastic  tone. 

Lofid  Amwood  was,  accordingly,  deputed  to  convey 
this  circumstance  to  Mr.  Waltham,  and  ascended  slowly 
to  his  bed-room.  He  knocked  long,  and  at  last  loudly 
for  admittance  at  the  door,  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
Entering,  therefore,  which  he  did  with  an  undefined  ap- 
prehension of  evil,  he  discovered  Mr.  Walthsm  seated  in 
his  chair  by  the  taUe,  his  eyes  unclosed,  and  his  hands 
clasped  as  though  in  prayer.  The  candles  were  still 
burning,  but  dimly.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  not 
been  snuffed  for  hours,  and  the  shadows  slept  upon  the 
walls  in  gloomy  and  motionless  obscurity.  Arnwood 
touched  him  gently  on  the  shoulder,  as  if  to  wake  him 
to  consciousness,  but  he  moved  not ;  he  took  his  hands 
wiUiin  his  own,  but  started  to  find  that  they  were  cold 
and  rigidly  compressed.  Not  a  breath  stirred  within  him; 
and  hu  fiboe,  though  calm  and  placid,  was  of  an  ashy 
paleness — Mr.  W^tham  was  deaid  !  The  violence  of  his 
emotions,  operating  upon  a  naturally  weak  constitution, 
and  encouraged  by  the  morbid  indications  of  his  crude 
philosophy,  had  been  too  much  for  him  to  bear ;  and  he 
had  sunk  under  it, — together  with  the  reaction  of  his 
spirite  consequent  upon  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  the  re- 
instatement of  himself  and  his  family  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world  and  the  respect  of  society. 

We  pass  on,  for  the  reader  can  better  imagine  than  we 
can  possibly  describe,  the  transition  of  Mr.  Waltham*s 
fiunily  from  a  state  of  comparative  happiness  to  a  situa- 
tion of  renewed  affliction ;  and  the  degree  in  which  this 
unexpected  event  altered  the  relative  position  of  all  parties. 


Mr.  Waltham  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wifo  in  the 
cemetery  bcl<mging  to  Lord  Amwood,  and  the  bqdy  of 
Bolton  was  conveyed  to  the  New  Hall,  where  the  last  o^ 
fices  of  affection  were  paid  'to  it  by  his  disconsolate  sister. 

And  now  that  we  have  drawn  our  history  to  a  ckwe,  we 
deem  it  not  only  expedient,  but  decent,  respectable,  and 
considerate,  to  detain  our  reader  no  longer  than,  while 
we  take  up  the  few  loose  threads  of  narrative  that  still 
remain,  we  are  absolutely  required  to  crave  bis  attentimi. 
As  we  have  not  troubled  oi  perplexed  him  much  by  the 
introduction  or  intrusion  of  reflections  of  our  own  into  oar 
narrative,  so  we  forbear  to  take  him  by  the  button  at  this 
last  moment;  a  movement  which  we  ourselves  connder 
an  impertinence,  and  which  the,  however  indulgent,  read- 
er, would  probably  deem,  like  the  citizen  and  his  wifo  in 
the  old  play,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  dancing  boy,  **  all 
riff-raff.**  We  go  on,  then,  to  emit  from  our  pen  ceitain 
rays  whereby, — 

"  Witl^  a  «*0rMevelled  rule  of  •traaming  Hgbt** 
they  roa:y  be  enabled  to  view,  in  short,  and  fbr  a  motnent, 
the  after  fiite  of  the  other  and  minor  persoinages  <if  our 
history. 

Loni  Amwood  was  in  due  time  united  to  Agatha 
Waltham,  and  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  tbe 
Marquis  of  Iiorton,  wai^  on  a  change  of  the  ministry, 
presented  to  an  official  situation  of  considerahle  emot^ 
ment  and  hoooorable  distinction.  He  accordingly  fiends 
the  diief  portion  of  his  time  in  the  metrtmolis,  oocasasB- 
all^,  however,  visiting  Amwood  Castle,  wnich  be  has  re- 
paiiHBd  and  modernised,and  within  whose  newly-beaolified 
walls  the  estimable  Mrs.  Goodyear,  and  the  venenble 
Mr.  MoOison,  still  oontinue  to  exercise  divided,  and  it  be. 
hoves  us,  as  historians,  to  record,  occasionally  disputed 
sway.  Lady  Amwood  is,  equally  with  her  lord,  partial 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  castfe,  from  the  rooolfectieo 
of  former  times  and  associations  connected  with  them. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  in  the  memory  of  the  reader  that 
Sir  Eustace  Walford  was  the  means  of  preserfing  Elisa 
Waltham  from  the  designs  of  Bolton ;  and  it  oaly  remanw 
to  us  to  state,  that  having  heard  from  her  tmn  fips  the 
particulars  of  her  father's  history,  and  impre— ed  more 
and  more  dee^dy  every  succeeding  day  by  her  btuky 
and  amiable  qualities,  he  solicited  and  gained  her  hmd 
in  marriage  before  they  left  Pans,  firom  wh^ice  tkj 
proceeded  to  Brussels,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  pos. 
sible,  the  destination  of  Mr.  Waltham.  From  Mr.  Tolkr, 
however,  (who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  no  puty  to  tbe 
maehinations  of  Bolton,)  they  were  able  to  learn  Botiiiiig, 
but  that  he  had  returned  firom  Madeira,  and  taken  wim 
him  his  youngest  daughter,  but  whither  no  one  was  able 
to  say.  Sir  Eustace  and  his  lady  had  subsequently  re- 
turn^ to  England,  with  a  determination  to  ayail  them- 
selves of  every  possible  opportunity  of  discoveriDg  Am 
fugitives,  when  they  were  fortunately  recognised  bf 
Macara. 

Mr.  Johnston  was,afVer  due  course  of  law,  transported 
to  New  South  Wales,  where,  having  a  dear  field  for  le. 
newed  operations,  and  by  virtue  oi  a  becoming  reelect 
fat  the  external  intereste  of  religion  and  morali^,  be 
contrived  to  succeed  very  weU.  But,  unfortonateiy,  com- 
mitting  some  exemplary  act,  which  appeared  to  Cfae  ob- 
tuse  understandings  of  the  legal  authorities  ininaffR?  to 
the  intereste  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Johnston  wwefentn- 
ally  hanged,  much  to  his  own  astonishment  and  moc^ 
fication. 

Mr.  Hulson  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  ooalnved 
to  reform  while  there  was  yet  a  virtue  in  doing  so;  and 
in  a  fow  years  vras  enableid  to  confirm  and  perpetoalo 
his  good  resolutions  by  obtaining  the  hand  of  Miss  Bol- 
ton, with  whom  he  hius  said — confirming  it  by  an  oath 
of  emphasis— he  lives  as  happy  as  such  a  rogue  us  him- 
self deserves  to  exist 

We  should  pass  over  the  most  pleasant  part  of  our 
duty,  did  we  omit  to  mention  that  honest  Murdoch  Ma- 
cara, at  his  own  request,  led  to  the  altar  Mary  Reynoldn, 
on  the  very  day  that  gave  his  young  mistrese  to  Lofd 
Amwood.  He  lives  at  the  Pilot*s  Mark^  which,  by  his 
own  ingenuity,  aided  by  his  staunch  friend  and  disciple^ 
Will  Weathersheet,  he  has  converted  into  a  hMidsows 
and  comfortable  establishment. 

And  **•  muckle  WiU  Wktbersheet**  rendes  in  tbe  nBigb- 
bourhood,  with  unimpaired  digestion  and  still  inezhaoaC- 
ed  appetite.  **  Hie  various  turns  of  fote  below,**  as  espe- 
cially shown  in  the  history  of  his  late  masfter,  were  pon- 
dered upon  by  him  deeply,  but  in  silence ;  and  the  monl 
lesson  to  be  derived  fh>in  them  is  ever  and  anon  enforced 
and  rendered  easy  and  fiuniliar,  by  tho  sage  counsel 
and  wmgbty  exhortations  of  the  beneveient  S^it. 
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AmmANGKO 

Fnm  yt  mvn  ManmcripU^  from  Family  Papen^  and 
from  Personal  ReeolUetiona  ; 

BT  HU   DAUOHTCR, 

MADAME   D'AUBLAY, 

AUTHOR  OF  B?BU!IA,  CKOIUA,  &«. 

«*  O  conM  my  ftdMc  powers  ihjr  vlrtneB  trace, 
Br  filial  kuTv each  fear  stUMildbe at 
TW  blo^  of  iD«^apacity  Td  chase. 
And 


■tMMiJd.be  suppreai*d ; 


of  Uiy  worth !— oonftM'd.^ 
Dedi€9tUn  of  £oe(nia,  to  Dr.  Bmmqft  <«  t778. 


wmoM  ram  lohdom  edition,  in  tbaeb  octavo  fOLVXBS. 

INTRODUCTION, 
fibaie  of  the  reriewera  have  found  fault  with  the  Me- 
moifv  of  Di.  Bornej,  as  beiii|^rather  the  autobiogimphy 
of  the  d&nf^hter  than  the  life  of  the  father.    This  ap- 
peaiv  to  OS,  however,  a  recommendation ;  but  the  chief 
inteiest  of  the  work  wiU  be  found  in  the  rich  and  new 
aneedotee  faTtt\ahea  of  the  celebrated  characters  of  the 
day,  with  whom  Dr.  Barney  and  hia  daughter  weraon 
mtlmate  terms  of  social  interconrse.    The  ana  of  Dr. 
JohiieoD,  Mr.  Burke,  and  others,  possen  a  charm  which 
no  iiier«  detail  of  Dr.  Borney's  habits  could  afford.    It 
ia  giMtifying  to  be  admitted  to  fiimiliar  converse  with 
thoae  wboee  writings  form  the  charm  of  our  leisure 
boon;  to  have  their  private  and  foniiliar  sayings  and 
dotage  so  fv^ij  piMrtrayed;  to  have  their  foelings,  their 
passions  and  peculiarities,  depicted  with  truth  and  viva- 
city, and  observe  how  individuals  who  filled  so  large  a 
in  the  public  eye,  acted  in  the  domestic  circle. 
Who  does  not  acknowledge  the  foscination  produced 
in  Cb«  vrork  of  the  sycophantic  Boswerll  7  While  the  man 
IS  despiaed  and  laughed  at,  his  fife  of  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
BiahM  a  master-piece  of  biography,  and  the  literary 
world  legists  that  there  have  not  been  more  BosweUs. 
To  tbe  watk  ttf  that  author,  and  others  of  the  same  pe- 
riod»  t»f««  Memoir  may  be  considered  as  a  connected 
ad4Bp«t«^  rendering  us  more  intimately  con- 
twith  the  great  originals. 
IS^gtyle  of  Madame  D*Arblay  haa  also  been  found 
ftuKwHli ;  and  to  those  who  are  fomiliar  with  her  early 
■  I JJIM II  ae  Miss  Bomey,  it  will  be  a  little  astonMhing  to 
obserw  tbe  awkward  stiffness  of  many  of  her  para- 
gnphs.     Bat  her  meaning  is  seldom  obscure,  which  is, 
•n,  the  object  to  be  attained.    It  has  been  wefi  re. 
tliatr  in  **  analysing  literary  compositionsf  we 

attend  to  the  difference  which  subsiata  between 

diat  fpeciev  of  merit  foonded  on  the  direct  inferest  and 
■ttiaeluMi  of  the  incidents  and  ideas  which  are  emplbyed, 
aadtiBt  other  sort  of  merit  founded  on  the  skill  and  dez- 
tofiiy  vitii  whkdi  materials  are  comlnned,  and  the  just- 
not  «f  ibo  relations  which  we  are  able  to  trace  among 
its  |azW*    The  pictures  in  the  present  instance,  we  be- 
iiete,  win  be  valued,  though  the  casket  may  be  somewhat 
ineJegaat.  Hie  aothor  certainly  betrays  unbounded  vani' 
ty,  %iit  it  is  harmless,  and  even  amnsmg.^ 

TiKre  arB^  parCs  of  the  English  edition  that  would  be 
ealirely  uninteresting  beyond  (be  precincts  of  Great 
Bcilaia— «ome  of  these  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
omiBmg,  believing  that  our  readers  wiB  be  more  gvati- 
fied  than  if  the  whole  had  been  retained.  We  condude 
Bvith  the  opinion  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Magazine, 
"^tluawork  wiU  be  universal^  read  and  generally  liked.'' 

vwu.  n. — 10 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE,  OR  APOLOGY. 

The  intentions,  or  rather  the  directions,  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
that  his  memoirs  should  be  published ;  and  the  expectation 
of  his  family  and  friends  that  they  should  pass  through 
the  hands  of  his  present  editor  and  memorialist,  have 
made  the  task  of  arrancring  the  ensuitag  epilations  with 
her  own  personal  recoUections,  appear  to  her  a  sadred 
duty  from  the  year  1814.* 

But  the  gri^  at  his  loss,  which  at  first  hueapadtated 
her  from  such  an  effort,  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by 
change  of  place— change  of  circumstances — almost  of 
existence — ^with  multipued  casualties,  that,  eventually, 
separated  her  firom  aU  her  manuscript  materials.  And 
these  she  only  recovered  when  under  the  pressure  of  a 
new  affliction  that  took  from  her  all  power,  or  even 
thought,  fiir  their  investigation.  During  many  years, 
therw>re,  they  have  been  laid  aside,  though  never  for- 
gotten. 

But  if  time,  as  so  often  we  lament,  will  m>t  stand  still 
upon  happiness,  it  would  be  graceless  not  to  acknowledge, 
with  gratitude  to  Providence,  that  neither  is  it  positively 
stationary  upon  sorrow :  for,  though  there  are  calamities 
which  it  cannot  obliterate,  and  wounds  which  religion 
alone  can  heal,  time  yet  seems  endowed  with  a  secret 

f principle  foi  producing  a  mental  calm,  through  which 
ifo  imperceptibly  glides  back  to  its  customary  opera- 
tions. However  powerless  time  itself— earthly  time  !— 
must  still  remain  for  restoring  lost  folicity. 

Now,  tberefiire, — most  unexpectedly, — ^that  she  finds 
herself  suflSciently  recovered  firom  sucoessive  indisposi- 
tions and  afflictions,  to- attempt  the  acquittal  of  a  debt 
which  has  long  hung  heavily  upon  her  mind,  she  ventures 
to  reopen  her  manuscript  stores,  and  to  resume,  though 
in  trembling,  her  long>forsaken  pen. 

Hiat  the  life  of  so  eminent  a  man  should  not  pass 
away  without  some  authenticated  record,  will  be  pretty 
generally  thought ;  and  the  circumstanoes  which  render 
her  its  recorder,  grow  out  of  the  very  nature  of  things  > 
she  possessed  all  his  papers  and  documents  'f  and,  from 
her  earliest  youth  to  his  latest  decline,  not  a  human  being 
was  more  confidentially  entrusted  than  herself  with  the 
occurrences,  the  sentiments,  and  the  foefings  of  his  past 
and  passing  days. 

Although,  as  biography,  from  time  immemorial^  has 
claimed  the  privilege  of  being  more  discursive  than  his- 
tory, the  memorialist  may  seek  to  diversify  the  plain  re- 
cital of  facts  by  such  occasional  anecdotes  aa  have  been 
hoarded  from  childhood  in  her  memory ;  still,  and  most 
scrupulously,  not  an  opinion  will  be  given  as  Dr.  Burney's, 
either  of  persons  or  things,  that  was  not  literally  his  own : 
and  fact  wOl  as  essentially  be  the  basis  of  every  article, 
as  if  its  object  were  still  lent  to  earth,  and  now  listening 
to  this  exposition  of  his  posthumous  memoirB  with  her 
own  recollections. 

Nevertheless,  though  nothing  b  related  that  does  not 
belong  to  Dr.  Bumey  and  his  history,  the  accounts  are 
not  idh^ays  rigidly  confined  to  bis  presence,  where  scenes 
or  traits,  still  strong  in  the  remembrance  of  the  editor,  or 
still  before  her  eyes  in  earhr  letters  or  diaries,  invite  to 
any  characteristic  details  of  celebrated  personagesT 

Not  slight,  however,  is  the  embarrassment  that  stnig- 
gles  with  the  pleasure  of  these  mingled  reminiscences, 
from  their  appearance  of  personal  obtrusion :  yet,  when  it 
4s  seen  that  they  are  never  brought  forward  but  to  intro- 
duce some  incident  or  speech,  that  most  else  remain  un- 
told, of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Barke,  Mrs.  Delany,  Mrs. 
Thiale,  Mr.  Bruce— nay.  Napoleon — and  some  other 
hi?h  standing  names,  of  recent  date  to  the  aged,  yet  of 
still  living  curiosity  to  the  youthfiil  reader^^these  appa- 
rent egotisms  may  be  something  more,  perhap6,than  par- 
doned. 

Where  the  life  has  been  as  private  as  that  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  its  history  must  neoessarHy  be  simple,  and  can  have 
little  fiirther  call  upon  the  attention  of  the  worid,  Uian 
that  which  may  belong  to  a  wish  of  tracfng  fhe  nrogress 
of  a  nearly  abandoned  chHd,  from  a  small  vnlage  of 
^iropehire,  to  a  man  aUowed  thronghont  Europe  to  have 
risen  to  the  head  of  his  profession ;  and  thence,  setting 
his  profossioK  aside,  to  have  been  elevated  to  an  intellec 
tual  rank  in  society,  as  a  man  of  letters. 


^  Though  not  first  in  the  very  first  line"  with  most  of 
the  eminent  men  of  hib  day,  Dr^  JohnsOn  and  Mr.  Burke, 
soaring  above  any  contemporary  mark,  always^  like  se- 
nior wranglers,  excepted. 

And  to  this  height,  to  which,  by  nteaAs  and  resodrcea 
all  his  own,  he  Arose,  the  Genius  that  impelled  him  to 
fame,  the  integrity  thalf  es^bll^hed  his  cbaracter,-asd  the 
amiability  that  magnetised  all  h^arte,<^ita  (he  phrase  of 
Dr.  Johnson, — to  go  forth  to  meet  Asm,  were  tbc  otfy  ma^ 
terials  with  which  he  worked  his  way. 

Dr.  Bumey  both  began  and  dropped  an  ihCroduOtion  icf 
his  life,  as  appears  by  a  marginal  note,  in  the  year  1782. 
This  was  not  continued  or  resumed,  save  by  occasional 
memc»raudunis,» tiU  the  year  1807,whett  he  nad  reached 
the  age  of  eijghty-one,  and  was  uiidef  (he  d<cyecthig  ap^ 
prehension  of  paralytic  seizure.  From  that  time,  never^ 
theless,  he  composed  sundry  roanu6cript  volumes,,  of  va- 
riouB  sizioBf  containing  the  history  of  his  lifey  fitnn  hia 
cradle  tsetafy  to  his  grave. 

Out  of  the  minute  amplitude  of  thiki  Vast  mass  of  mat- 
ter. It  has  seemed  the  duty  of  hiiB  editor  and  memoria- 
list, to  edfect  afl  that  seemed  (o  offef  hiterest  for  the 
general  reader ;  but  to  commit  nothing  to  the  public  cy^ 
that  there  te  reason  to  believe  the  author  hitaisetf  would 
have  withheld  from  it  at  ah  earlier  period;  or  would'  have 
obliterated,  even  at  a  much  hiter,  had  he  revised  hisf 
wriCinga  aAerthe  recovery  of  his  health  and  spirits^ 


I^ilEMOIItS  OF"  DR.  BURNEf . 

Charles  Bumey  was  bora  at  Shrewsbitty,  on  the  I2\h 
of  April,  1726,  and  was  the  issue  of  a  second  marriage^ 
•Mr.  Bumey V-  senior,  finally,  and  with  tolerabie  success, 
fixed  himself  to  the  profession  of  portrait  paintito jr,  and 
quitting  Shrewsbury,  established  himself  in  the  city  of 
Uhester.  .    . 

From  what  caUse  is  Aot  kftown,  and  it  is  difficult  tof 
conceive  any  that  can  justify  stteh  Extraordinary  neglect, 
young  Charles  was  Toft  in  Shropshire,  upon  the  remoVaf 
of  hiiB  parents  fo  Chester;  afid  abandoned,  not  only 
during  bis  infancy,  but  even  duriAg  his  boyhood,  to  the 
care  of  an  uncultivated  and  utterly  ignorant,  hot  Worthy 
and  affectionate  old  nurse,  called  I)ame  Ball,  in  the  I'ns- 
tic  village  of  Andover.  His  reminiscences  tkpoil  this  pe- 
riod Were  among  the  most  tenaciotlsly  minute,  and  the 
most  agreeable  to  his  fancy  for  deteij,  of  arty  part  of  his 
fiffe;  and  the  lincommon  gaiety  of  his  narratory  poWers,> 
and  the  frankness  with  which  he  set  forth  the  pecuniar^ 
embarrassments  and  provoking  ttii^hafiCes,  to  Which  his 
thus  deserted  childhood  «ras  exposed,  had  an  ingenuous- 
ness, a  good  humoijff,  aAd  a  comicattly,  that  made  thtf 
subject  of  Andover  not  more  delectable  to  himseM*  than 
entertaining  to  his  hearer. 

The  edilCatioA  of  (he  subject  of  these  Memoirs,  when, 
at  length,  he  was  removed  from  this  his  first  instmctrcss,- 
whom  he  quitted,  as  he  always  protested,  with  an  agony 
of  griefr  was  begim  at  the  free  school  at  Chester.  It  can 
excite  no  surprise,  hia  brilliant  career  through  life  consi- 
dered, that  liis  juvenile  studies  were  assiduous,  ardent, 
and  successful.  He  was  frequently  heard  to  declare,  that 
he  had  been  onCe  only  diast&cd  at  school,  and  that  not 
for  slackness,  but  forwardness  ih  scholastic  lore. 

His  earliest  musical  inslracter  was  hia  eldest  half- 
brother,  Mr.  James  Bumey,  ^ho  Was  then,  attd  for  more 
than  half  a  century  afterwards,  o^j^ist  of  St.  Mar^ra- 
ret^s,  Shreii^bury;  in  which  city  the  young  musician* 
elect  began  his  professional  8tudies.r 

He  was  yet  a  mere  youth,  when;-  while  unreroltthigly 
istudious,  he  was  introduced  to  Di*:  Arne,  on  the  passage 
of  that  Celebrated  musician  throQgh  (he  city  of  Chester, 
when  returning  from  Ire£urid ;  and  this  most  popular  of 
English  composers  since  the  days  of  Purcel^  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  talents  of  this  nearly  self-instructed 
performer,  as  to  make  an  offer  to  Mr.  Bumey,  seniorf 
upon  sUch  conditions  as  are  usual  to  such  sort  of  patron- 
age, to  complete  the  musicaf  education  of  this  lively  and 
aspiring  young  man,  and  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  world 
as  his  nvourite  and  most  fHTomising  pupil.- 

To  this  proposal  Mr.  Bumey,  seuior,  waa  induced  to 


*  The  year  of  Burney's  dooease. 


♦  A  fourth  volume,  of  Corfespondence,  is  announced 
by  Madame  D' Arblay,  to  appear  at  some  fliture  day. 
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oonsBnt ;  and  in  the  year  1774,  at  the  nge  of  seventeon,  the 
Mfer  fonn^  caodimte  ibr  fkme  rapCtiroasljr  aot  ofl^  in 
•onpany  with  Dr.  Ame,  ibr  the  metropolis. 

Arrived  in  London,  young  Bumey  found  himself  un- 
restrainedly his  own  master,  save  in  what  regarded  his 
articled  agreement  with  Dr.  Ame. 

Dr.  Ame  has  been,  professionally,  fblly  portrayed  by 
the  pupil  who,  nominally,  was  under  his  guidance ;  but 
who,  in  after  times,  became  the  historian  of  his  tuneful 
art  Eminent,  however,  in  that  art  as  was  Dr.  Ame,  his 
eminence  was  to  that  art  alone  conBned.  Thoughtless, 
dissipated  and  careless,  he  neglected,  or  rather  scOTed  at, 
all  other  but  musical  reputation.  And  he  was  so  litUe 
Bcrapulous  in  his  ideas  of  propriety,  that  he  took  pride 
rather  than  shame  in  being  publicly  classed,  even  in  the 
decline  of  life,  as  a  man  of  pleasure. 

Such  a  character  was  ill  qualified  Jto  form  or  to  pro- 
tect the  morals  of  a  youthful  pupil ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  not  a  notion  of  such  a  duty  ever  occurred  to  Dr. 
Ame;  so  happy  was  his  self  complacency  in  the  fertility 
of  his  invention  and  the  ease  of  his  compositions,  and  so 
dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  success  m  his  powers  of 
melody,  which,  in  truth,  for  the  English  stage  were,  in 
■weetnoss  and  variety,  nnrivallod — tlut,  satisfied  and  flat- 
tered by  the  practical  exertions  and  the  popularity  of  his 
fancy,  he  had  no  ambition,  or,  rather,  no  thought  con- 
cerning the  theory  of  his  art. 

The  depths  of  science,  indeed,  were  the  last  that  the 

Sy  master' had  any  inclination  to  sound ;  and  in  a  very 
ort  time,  through  something  that  mingled  jealousy  with 
ability,  the  disciple  was  whol^  left  to  work  bis  own  way 
as  bo  could  through  the  difficulties  of  his  professional 
progress. 


OIBBEB. 

Young  Bumey,  now,  was  necessarily  introduced  to 
Dr.  Ame*s  celebrated  sister,  the  most  enchanting  actress 
of  her  day,  Mrs.  Gibber ;  in  whose  house,  in  Scotland 
Yard,  he  found  himself  in  a  constellation  of  wits,  poets, 
actors,  authors,  and  men  of  letters. 

The  most  social  powers  of  pleasing,  which  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life  endeared  him  to  every  circle  in  which  he 
mixed,  were  now  first  lighted  up  by  the  sparks  of  convi- 
vial collision  which  emanate,  in  kindred  minds,  firom  the 
electricity  of  conversation.  And  though,  as  yet,  ho  was 
but  a  gazer  himself  in  the  splendour  of  thb  galaxy,  he  had 
parts  of  such  quick  perception,  and  so  laughter-loving  a 
taste  for  wit  and  humour,  that  he  not  alone  received  de- 
light fi*om  the  sprightly  sallies,  the  ludicrous  representa- 
tions, or  the  sjK>rtive  mimicries  that  here,  with  all  the 
frolic  of  higb-wrought  spirits,  were  bandied  about  from 
guest  to  guest,  he  contributed  personally  to  the  general 
ei^joymcnt  by  the  gaiety  of  his  participation;  and  ap- 
peared, to  all  but  his  modest  self,  to  make  an  integral 
part  of  the  brilliant  society  into  which  he  was  content, 
nay  charmed,  to  seem  admitted  merely  as  an  auditor. 

OARRIOK. 

Consjpicuous  in  this  bright  assemblage,  then  hardly  be- 
yond the  glowing  dawn  of  his  unparalleled  dramatic 
celebrity,  shone  forth  with  a  blaze  of  lustre  that  struck 
young  Bumey  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 

With  Thomson,  the  poet,  his  favoured  lot  led  him  to 
the  happiness  of  early  and  intimate,  though,  unfortu- 
nately, not  of  long  enduring  acquaintance,  the  destined 
race  of  Thomson,  which  was  cut  short  nearly  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  being  already  almost  run. 

Burney  now  set  to  music  the  Mask  of  AliVed,  and  the 
principal  airs  in  the  English  burletta  called  Robin  Hood, 
which  was  most  flatteringly  received  at  the  theatre ;  and 
he  composed  the  whole  of  the  music  of  the  pantomime  of 
Queen  Mab. 

He  observed  at  this  time  the  strictest  incognito  con- 
ceming  all  these  prodnctions,  though  no  motive  for  it  is 
found  among  his  papers.  Queen  Mab  had  a  run  which, 
at  that  time,  had  never  been  equalled,  save  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Beggar*s  Opera;  and  which  has  not  since 
been  surpassed,  save  by^  the  representation  of  the  Duenna. 

The  music,  when  printed,  made  its  appearance  in  the 
world  as  the  offspring  of  a  society  of  the  9on$  of  JlpoiUo : 
and  Oswald,  a  ramous  bookseller,  published  it  by  that 
title,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  real  parentage. 

Sundry  lurs,  ballads,  cantatas,  and  other  light  musical 
productions,  were  put  forth  also,  as  from  that  imaginary 
society ;  but  all  sprang  from  the  same  source,  and  all 
were  equally  unacknowledged. 

The  sole  conjecture  to  be  formed  upon  a  self-denial,  to 
which  no  virtue  seems  attached,  and  firom  which  reason 
withdraws  its  sanction,  as  tending  to  counteract  the  just 


balance  between  merit  and  recompense,  is,  that  possibly 
the 'articles  then  ii|  fovoe  with  Dr.  Amoi  might  disffran. 
ohise  young  Bumey  firom  tlie  liberty  of  puhlieatiun  in 
his  own  name. 

EARL  OF  HOLDERNE88E. 

The  first  musical  work  by  the  subject  of  these  memoirs 
that  he  openly  avowed,  was  a  set  of  six  sonatas  for  two 
violins  and  a  bass,  printed  in  1747,  and  dedicated  to  the 
E2arl  of  Holdemesse;  to  whose  notice  the  author  had 
been  presented  by  some  of  the  titled  friends  and  protectors 
to  whom  he  had  become  accidentally  known. 

The  earl  not  onkr  accepted  with  {Measure  the  music 
and  the  dedication,  but  conceived  a  regard  for  the  young 
compo8er,that  soon  passed  from  his  tuents  to  his  person 
and  character. 

FULK  OREVIIXE. 

* 

While  connections  thus  various,  literary,  classical, 
noble,  and  professional,  incidentally  occurred,  cdibattng 
the  deadening  toil  of  the  copyist,  and  keeping  his  mind 
in  tune  for  intellectual  pursuits  and  attainments,  new 
Iksenes,  most  unexpectedly,  opened  to  him  the  world  at 
large,  and  suddenly  brought  him  to  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  high  life. 

FuHc  Greville,  a  descendant  of  7%e  Fruni  of  Sir 
Philip  SydneVfUid  afterwards  author  of  Charaeters,  Max- 
ims, and  Reflections,  was  then  generally  looked  up  to  as 
the  finest  gentleman  about  town.  His  person,  tall  and 
well-proportioned,  was  commanding ;  his  feoe,  features, 
and  complexion,  were  striking  for  masculine  beauty; 
and  his  air  and  carriage  were  noble  with  conscious  dig- 
nity. 

He  was  then  in  the  towering  pride  of  healdiy  manhood 
and  athletic  strength.  He  excelled  in  all  the  nishionable 
exercises,  riding,  fencing,  hunting,  shooting  at  a  mark, 
dancing,  tennis,  Sec ;  and  worked  at  every  one  of  them 
with  a  fury  fer  pre-eminence,  not  equalled,  perhaps,  in 
ardour  for  superiority  in  personal  accomplishments,  since 
the  days  of  the  chtvairous  Lord  Herbert  of  Qierbmry. 

Hb  high  birth,  and  higher  expectation — ^fbr  a  coronet 
at  that  time,  fhmi  some  uncertain  right  of  heritage,  hung 
almost  suspended  over  his  head— with  a  splendid  fortune, 
wholly  unfettered,  already  in  his  hands,  ^ve  to  him  a 
consequence  in  the  ctrdee  of  modish  dissipation  that,  at 
the  clubs  of  St  James's  street,  and  on  the  race  ground 
at  Newmarket,  nearly  crowned  him  as  chief.  For  though 
there  were  many  competitors  of  more  titled  importance, 
and  more  powerfUl  wealth,  neither  the  blaze  of  their 
heraldry,  nor  the  weight  of  their  gold,  could  preponderate, 
in  the  buckish  scales  of  the  day,  over  the  elegance  of 
equipment,  the  grandeur,  yet  attraction  of  demeanour, 
the  supercilious  brow,  and  the  resplendent  smile,  that 
marked  the  lofty  yet  graceful  descendant  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney. 

This  gentleman  one  morning,  while  tryinc'  a  new  in- 
strument  at  the  house  of  Kirkman,  the  first  liarpsidiord 
maker  of  the  times,  expressed  a  wish 'to  receive  musical 
instruction  from  some  one  who  had  mind  and  cultivation, 
as  well  as  finger  and  ear ;  lamenting,  with  strong  con- 
tempt,  that,  in  the  musioil  tribe,  the  two  latter  were 
generally  dislocated  from  the  two  former ;  and  gravely 
asking  Kirkman  whether  .he  knew  any  young  musician 
who  was  fit  company  for  a  gentleman. 

Kirkman,  with  honest  ze«d  to  stand  up  for  the  credit 
of  the  art  by  which  he  prospered,  and  which  he  held  to 
be  insulted  by  this  question,  warmly  answered  that  he 
knew  many ;  but,  very  particularly,  one  member  of  the 
harmonic  corps,  who  had  as  much  music  in  his  tongue 
as  in  his  hands,  and  who  was  as  fit  company  for  a  prince 
as  for  an  orchestra. 

Mr.  Greville,  with  much  surprise,  made  sundry  and 
formal  enquiries  into  the  existence,  situation,  and  cha- 
racter of  what  he  called  so  great,  a  phenomenon ;  pro- 
testing there  was  nothing  he  so  much  desired  as  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  of  finding  any  union  of  sense 
with  sound. 

The  replies  of  the  good  Gorman  were  so  exciting,  as  well 
as  satisfactory,  that  Mr.  Greville  became  eager  to  see  the 
youth  thus  extolled ;  but  charged  Mr.  Kirkman  not  to 
betray  a  word  of  what  had  passed,  that  the  interview 
might  be  free  fVom  restraint,  and  seemed  to  be  arranged 
merely  fer  showing  ofiT  the  several  instruments  that  were 
ready  for  sale«  to  a  gentleman  who  was  disposed  to  pur- 
chase  one  of  the  most  costly. 

To  this  injunction  Mr.  Kirkman  agreed,  and  consci- 
entiously adhered. 

A  day  was  appointed,  and  the  meeting  took  place. 

Young  Burney,  with  no  other  idea  than  that  of  serv- 
ving  Kirkman,  immediately  seated  himself  at  an  instru. 
menti  and  played  various  pieces  of  Geminiana,  CorellS, 


and  Tartini,  who(«  compositions  wore  then  most  ia 
tsshion.  But  Mr.  Greville,  seeretly  sospicums  of  wotan 
connivance,  coldly  and  proodly  walked  about  the  room ; 
took  snufiT  firom  a  finely  enamelled  snuff-box,  and  tookc<i 
at  some  prints,  as  if  wholly  without  noticing  the  petw 
fermance. 

He  had,  however,  too  much  penetration  not  to  per. 
ceive  his  mistake,  when  be  marked  the  inoautknia  care. 
lessnegfl  with  which  bis  inattention  was  retoroed ;  fer 
soon,  conceiving  himself  to  Be  playing  to  very  obtuse 
ears,  young  Burney  left  off"  all  attempt  at  soUcttyig  their 
fevour ;  and  only  sought  his  own  amusement  by  trying 
favourite  passages,  or  practising  difficult  ones,  with  a. 
vivacity  which  showed  that  his  passion  for  hb  art  lo- 
warded  him  in  itself  for  his  exertions.  But  ooatiogv 
at  length,  to  keys  of  which  the  touch,  light  and  Mwtag- 
ing,  invited  his  stay,  lie  fired  away  in  a  sonata  or  Scar- 
latti's, with  an  alternate  excellence  of  execntioBaiid  ox- 
pression,  so  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  iancilbl  flights 
of  that  wild  but  masterly  composer,  that  Mr.  Greyilie, 
satisfied  no  scheme  was  at  work  to  surprise  or  win  hio, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  energy  of  genius  was  let 
loose  upon  itself,  and  enjoying,  without  premeditatioa, 
its  own  live]?  sports  and  vagaries ;  sofXIy  drew  a  c^ir 
to  the  harpsichord,  and  listened^  with  onafifoeted  eani> 
estness,  to  every  note. 

Nor  were  his  ears  alone  curiously  awakened ;  his  eyes 
were  equally  occupied  to  mark  the  peculiar  perforaMtneo 
of  intri0ate  difficulties ;  for  the  young  musician  had  in- 
vented a  mode  of  adding  i^patness  to  brillianey,  by  eorv- 
ing  the  fingers,  and  rounding  the  hand^  in  a  manBer 
that  gave  them  a  grace  upon  the  keys  quite  new  at  tbaf 
time,  and  entirely  of  his  own  devising* 

To  be  easily  pleased,  however,  or  to  make  aeknow* 
le^sroent  of  being  pleased  at  all,  seems  dofogatory  I9 
strong  self-importance ;  Mr.  Greville,  therelbie,  mmly 
said,  ^  You  are  fond,  sir,  it  seems,  of  Italian  mnsieT" 

The  reply  to  this  was  striking  up,  with  aU  the 
ing  undulations  of  the  crescendo,  the  diminQondo, 
pealing  swell,  and  the  **  dying,  dying  fall,**  belonfiny  to 
the  powers  of  the  pedal,  that  most  popular  maslerpisea 
of  Handel*B,  the  Coronation  Anthem. 

This  quickness  of  comprehension,  in  turning  fteai 
Italian  to  German,  joined  to  the  grandeur  of  the  eeah 
position,  and  the  talents  of  the  perfbrmer,  now  irrssisli- 
bly  vanquished  Mr.  Greville ;  who,  oonvineed  of  Kirit. 
man's  trath  with  regard  to  the  harmonic  powers  of  this 
son  of  Apollo,  desirM  next  to  sift  it  with  regard  to  ti^ 
wit. 

Casting  off,  therefore,  his  high  reserve,  with  his  jsa- 
lous  surmises,  he  ceased  to  listen  to  the  music,  and 
started  some  theme  that  was  meant  to  lead  to  conver- 
sation. 

But  as  this  essay,  from  not  knowinsr  to  what  the 
youth  might  be  equal,  consisted  of  such  inqoiries  as, 
'*  Have  you  been  in  town  long,  sir  7**  or,  **  Does  yoar 
taste  call  you  back  to  the  country,  sir  7**  Slc  &«.,  his 
young  bearer,  by  no  means  preferring  this  inquisitoria] 
sUrle  to  the  fency  of  Scarlatti,  or  tM  skill  and  depth 
of'^Handel,  slightly  answered,  •*  Yes,  sir,"  or  ••  No,  sir;** 
and,  perceiving  an  instrument  not  yet  tried,  darted  to  it 
precipitately,  and  seated  himself  to  play  a  voluntary. 

The  charm  of  genuine  simplicity  is  no  where  more 
powerful  than  with  the  practised  and  hackneyed  man 
of  the  world ;  for  it  induces  what,  of  all  things,  be  most 
rarely  experiences,  a  belief  in  sincerity. 

Mr.  Greville,  therefore,  though  thwarted,'wa8  not  dis- 
pleased ;  for  In  a  votary  of  the  art  he  was  pursuing,  be 
saw  a  character  full  of  talents,  yet  without  goilo  ;  and, 
conceived  fVom  that  moment,  an  idea  that  it  was  ooa 
he  might  personally  attach.  He  remitted,  therofbrei 
to  some  other  opportunity,  a  further  internal  investiga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Kirkman  now  came  forward  to  announce,  that  in 
the  following  week  he  should  have  a  new  harpsidierdt 
with  double  keys,  and  a  deepened  bass,  ready  for  exami- 
nation. 

They  then  parted,  without  any  explanation  oa  the 
side  of'^Mr.  Greville;  or  any  idea  on  that  of  the  subfeet 
of  tlicse  memoirs,  that  he  and  his  acquirements  were 
objects  of  so  peculiar  a  speculation.  • 

At  the  second  interview,  young  Bumey  innocently 
and  eagerly  flew  at  once  to  the  harpsichord,  and  tried  it 
with  various  recollections  from  his  favourite  composers. 

Mr.  Greville  listened  complacently  and  approvingly ; 
but  at  the  end  of  every  strain,  made  a  speech  that  hs 
intended  should  lead  to  some  discussion. 

Young  Burney,  however,  more  alive  to  the  graces  of 
melody  than  to  the  subtleties  of  argument,  gave  answers 
that  idways  finished  with  fUH-toned  chords,  which  as 
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oMiatuiUy  modahled  into  anolber  novemeut ;  till  Mr. 
CSfVviito,  Ured  aodimpatieot,  soddeDlj  proposed  ohangingr 
phnpi,  and  trjingtlw  iastrameiit  himsBlC 

Ho  ooald  nol  Mvo  doviMd  a  raoio  iofiUliMe  ezpedieiit 
lopioioke  oooTomtioD ;  ibr  he  thrummed  hie  own  obo- 
■OQ  bite  by  memory  with  fo  little  skill  or  taste,  yet 
Willi  a  pertinacity  so  wearisome,  that  young  Burney, 
wIki  gooM  neither  hearken  to  such  (^yiag,  nor  torn 
aaido  firom  sneh  a  player,  cauf  ht  with  alacrity  at  e?ery 
opening  to  diseourse,  as  an  acquittal  from  the  fatigue  of 
ooek  sttsntion. 

Tlwa  eagtemess  gave  a  piquancy  to  what  he  said,  that 
stole  fkom  bim  tbe  diffidence  that  might  otherwise  have 
hong  upon  his  inexperience ;  and  eminsd  him  with  a 
eoosago  for  ottortnsr  his  opinions,  that  might  else  have 
Me^away  nndar  the  trammels  of  distant  respect. 


equally  high  in  a  double  celebrity,  the  most  rarely  accord- 
ed to  her  sex,  of  beauty  and  or  wit,  and  exquisite  in  her 
possession  of  both,  made  an  assault  upon  the  eyes,  the 
understanding,  and  the  heart  of  Mr.  GreviUe ;  so  potent 
in  its  first  attack,  and  so  varied  in  its  after  stages,  that, 
little  as  he  felt  at  Uiat  time  dispoeod  to  barter  his  bound- 
less liberty,  his  desultory  pursuits,  and  his  brilliant, 
though  indefinite  expectations,  for  a  bondage  so  narrow, 
so  derogatory  to  the  swing  of  his  wild  wul,  as  that  of 
marriage  appeared  to  him ;  he  was  caught  by  so  many 
charms,  entangled  in  so  many  inducements,  and  inflamed 
by  such  a  whirl  of  passions,  that  he  soon  almost  involun- 
tarily surrendered  to  the  besieger ;  not  absolutely  at  dis- 
cretion, but  yerj  unequivocally  from  resistless  impulse. 

This  lady  was  Miss  Fanny  Macartney,  the  third  daugh- 
ter  of  Mr.  Macartney,  a  gentlemen  of  Lirge  fi>rtuiie,  and 


In  the  soljeot  of  these  memoirs,  this  effiarvoseeace  of^  «f*  an^ancient  Irish  &mily. 


clearly  that  of  juvenile  artlessness  and  over 
flesring  vmeity  ;  and  Mr.  GreviUe  desired  too  sincerely 
to  gatbar  the  joiilh*s  notions  and  fathom  his  nnderstand- 
ingt  fix  penmttfaig  himself  to  check  such  amusing  spirits, 
by  ppoMdiy  wrspping  himself  up,  as  at  less  &vourable 
naooMBts  be  was  wont  to  do,  in  his  own  consequence.  He 
crew,  thetefeie,  so  lively  and  entertaining,  that  young 
BttiBST  bgninie  as  much  charmed  with  his  company  as 
be  bad  been  wearied  by  his  musie;  and  an  interchange 
of  ideas  took  place,  as  frankly  rapid,  equal,  and  undaunt- 
ed, as  if  the  descendant  of  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Syd^ 
iMy  bad  eocoontered  a  descendant  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney 


Tbia  meeting  ooDcloded  the  investigation ;  mnsic,  sing- 
ing bar  gay  trinapk,  took  her  stand  at  the  helm ;  and  a 
aimilar  victory  Sot  capacity  and  information  awaited  but 
a  few  iateUeetnal  skirmishes,  on  poetry,  politics,  morals, 
and  bteratmoi — in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  GreviUe,  sud- 
dsnly  and  graeefotty  holding  out  his  hand,  fiurly  ac- 
knowledged his  scheme,  proclaimed  its  success,  and  in> 

\  victor  to  accompany  him  to  WUbury 


The  amsiamant  of  young  Bumey  was  boundless;  but 
him  modnsfy,  or  rather  his  igaorance  that  not  to  think 
hi^dj  of  bis  own  abilities  merited  that  epithet,  was  most 
agreoaUy  aorprieed  by  so  complicate  a  flattery  to  his 
caacBoter,  bits  oadowments,  and  his  genius. 

Bat  bio  artidee  with  Dr.  Ame  were  in  fuU  force ;  and 
it  wae  not  wkfaoot  a  aigh  that  he  made  known  his  con- 
fined pooitioo. 

Uaaccustomed  to  control  his  inclinations  himself  or  to 
■obtait  to  their  control  from  circumstances,  expense,  or 
diffioolfcy,  Mr.  GreviUe  mocked  this  puny  obstacle ;  snd, 
instantly  visiting  Dr.  Ame  in  person,  demanded  his  own 
tonne  lor  liberating  his  Cheshire  pupiL 

Dr.  Ame,  at  first,  would  listen  to  no  proposition ;  pro- 

*—****g  tbat  a  yodth  of  such  promise  was  beyond  all 

eq[ai^a]ent.    But  no  sooner  was  a  round  sum  mentioned, 

tban  tbe  Doctor,  who,  in  common  with  aU  the  dupes  of 

extravagance,  was  evermore  needy,  could  not  disguise 

firoiB  himself  that  he  was  dolorously  out  of  cash ;  and  tbe 

daaliag  glare  of  three  hundred  pounds  could  not  but  play 

iBOiAlHaptingly  in  his  sight,  for  one  of  those  immediate, 

Cbaa|^  imaginary  wants,  that  the  man  of  pleasure  is  ol- 

wxf^wKBR  to  see  waving,  witb  decoying  allurement,  be- 

Are  biv  bmging  eyes. 

ITie  articles,  therefore,  were  cancelled:  and  young 
Bomey  was  received  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Greville  as  a 
iamate,  a  talented  profossor,  and  a  youth  of  ge- 
i:  to  which  appellations,  firom  his  pleasantry,  gaiety, 
readiitf^,  and  readiness,  was  soon  superadded  the  title — 
DDl  or  a  bumble,  but  of  a  chosen  and  confidential  oom- 


Yoon^  Bumey  now  moved  in  a  completely  new  spliere, 
and  led  a  completely  new  life.  AU  his  leisure  neverthe- 
leas  still'  was  devoted  to  improvement  in  his  own  art,  bv 
practice  and  by  composition.  But  the  hours  for  such 
aage  |anuits  were  soon  curtailed  fi'om  half  the  day  to 
iis  ipailiii ,  and  again  firom  that  to  merely  the  early 
maakbm  that  preceded  any  communication  with  his  gay 
bast :  nr  so  partial  grew  Mr.  GreviUe  to  his  new  favour- 
lie,  diat,  speedUy,  there  Was  no  remission  of  claim  upon 
bis  time  or  bis  talents,  whether  for  music  or  dboourse. 

Nor  efea  here  ended  the  requisition  for  his  presence ; 
his  eonpaay  bad  a  charm  that  gave  a  zest  to  whatever 
weot  fiaward  :  bis  <^i«nions  were  so  ingenious,  his  truth 
WIS  so  inviolate,  bis  spirits  were  so  entertaining,  tliat, 
ahertly,  to  make  him  a  part  of  whatever  was  said  or  done, 

to  Mr.  GreviUe  for  either  speech  or 


JfISS    FANNY   MACARTNEY. 


New  seenea,  and  of  deeper  interest,  presented  them- 
Mbta  era  long*    A  bvely  fomale,  in  tbp  bloom  of  youth. 


In  Horace  WaIpole*s  Beauties,  Miss  Fanny  Macart- 
ney was  the  Flora. 

In  GrenviUe*s  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Kcflections, 
she  was  also  Flora,  contrasted  with  Camilla,  who  was 
meant  for  Mrs.  Garrick. 

Miss  Fanny  Macartney  was  of  a  character  which,  at 
least  in  its  latter  stages,  seems  to  demand  two  pencils  to 
delineate ;  so  diversely  was  it  understood,  or  appreciated. 

To  many  she  passed  for  being  pedantic,  sarcastic,  and 
supercilious :  as  such,  she  affrighted  the  timid,  who 
shrunk  into  silence ;  and  braved  the  bold,  to  whom  she 
allowed  no  quarter.  The  latter,  in  truth,  seemed  to  sti- 
mulate  exertions  which  brought  her  faculties  into  play ; 
and  which — besides  creating  admiration  in  aU  who  es- 
caped her  shafts*- appeared  to  offer  to  herself  a  mental 
exercise,  useful  to  her  health,  and  agreeable  to  her  spirits. 

Her  understanding  was  truly  masculine;  not  from 
being  harsh  or  rough,  but  from  depth,  soundness,  and 
capacity;  yet  her  fine  smaU  foatures,  and  the  whole 
style  of  her  beauty,  looked  as  if  meant  by  Nature  for  the 
most  fominine  debcacy :  but  her  voice,  which  had  some- 
thing in  it  of  a  croak ;  and  her  manner,  latterly  at  least, 
of  sitting,  which  was  that  of  lounging  completely  at  her 
ease,  in  sucb  curves  as  she  found  most  commodious,  with 
her  head  alone  upright;  and  her  eyes  commonly  fixed, 
with  an  expression  rather  alarming  than  flattering,  in 
examination  of  some  object  that  caught  her  attention ; 
probably  caused,  as  they  naturaUy  excited,  the  hard  gene- 
ral notion  to  her  disadvantage  above  mentioned. 

This  notion,  nevertheless,  though  almost  universally 
harboured  in  the  circle  of  her  public  acquaintance,  was 
nearly  reversed  in  the  smaller  circles  that  came  more  in 
contact  with  her  feelings.  By  this  last  must  be  under, 
stood,  solely,  the  few  who  were  happy  enough  to  possess  her 
favour ;  and  to  them  she  was  a  treasure  of  ideas  and  of 
variety.  The  keenest  of  her  satire  yielded  its  asperity 
to  the  zest  of  her  ^ood-humour,  and  the  kindness  of  her 
heart.  Her  noble  mdiffcrcncc  to  superior  rank,  if  placed 
in  opposition  to  superior  merit ;  and  her  delight  in  com- 
paring notes  with  those  with  whom  she  desired  to  balance 
opinions,  established  her,  in  her  own  elected  set,  as  one 
of  the  first  of  women.  And  though  the  fame  of  her 
beauty  must  pass  away  in  the  same  obUvious  rotation 
which  has  withered  that  of  her  rival  contemporaries,  the 
fame  of  her  intellect  must  ever  live,  while  sensibUity 
may  be  linked  with  poetry,  and  the  Ode  to  Indifference 
shall  remain  to  show  their  union. 

The  various  incidents  that  incited  snd  led  to  the  con- 
nection that  resulted  from  this  impassioned  opening,  ap- 
pertain to  the  history  of  Mr.  Grcvillc ;  but,  in  its  so- 
lenm  ratiBcation,  young  Burney  took  a  port  so  essential, 
as  to  produce  a  striking  and  pleasing  consequence  to 
much  of  his  after  life.  "* 

The  wedding,  though  no  one  but  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom themselves  knew  why,  was  a  stolen  one,  and  kept 
profoundly  secret;  which,  notwishstanding  the  ^ride  was 
underage,  was  by  no  means,  at  that  time,  difficult,  the  roar- 
riage  act  having  not  yet  passed.  Young  Bumey,  though 
the  moatjuveime  of  the  party,  was  fixed  upon  to  give  the 
lady  away,*  which  evinced  a  trust  and  a  partiality  in  the 
bridegroom,  that  were  immediately  adopted  by  his  fidr 
partner ;  and  by  her  unremittingly  sustained,  with  the 
firankest  confidence,  and  the  sinccrest  esteem,  through 
the  whole  of  a  long  and  varied  Ufe.  With  sense  and 
taste  such  as  hers,  it  was  not,  indeed,  Ukely  she  should 
be  slack  to  discern  and  develope  a  merit  so  formed  to 
meet  their  perceptions. 

When  the  new  married  pair  went  through  the  custom- 
ary routine  of  matrimonial  elopers,  namely,  that  of  re- 
turning home  to  demand  pardon  and  a  blessing,  Mr. 
Macartney  cooUy  said :   **  Mr.  GreviUe  has  chosen  to 

*  Tbe  bride's  sisters,  the  Misses  Macartney,  were 
privately  present  at  this  clandestine  ceremony. 
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take  a  wifo  out  of  the  window,  whom  ho  might  just  aa 
weU  have  taken  out  of  the  door.*' 

Tlie  immediate  concurrence  of  the  lovely  new  miatrem 
of  Wilbury  House,  in  desiring  the  society,  even  more 
than  enjoying  the  talents  of  her  lord  and  master's  fikvour- 
ite,  occasional  his  residence  tliere  to  be  neariy  as  unbro- 
ken as  their  own.  And  the  whole  extensive  neighbour- 
hood so  completely  joined  in  this  kind  partiality,  that 
no  engagement,  no  assemblage  whatsoever  took  place, 
from  the  most  selcctly  private,  to  the  most  gorgeously 
pubUc,  to  which  the  GreviUes  were  invited,  in  which  he 
was  not  included :  and  he  formed  at  that  period  many 
connections  of  lasting  and  honourable  intimacy ;  parti- 
cularly with  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  M.  Boone,  and  M.  Cox. 

They  acted,  also,  sundry  proverbs,  interludes,  and 
farces,  in  which  young  Bumey  was  always  a  principal 
personage.  In  one,  amonst  others,  he  played  his  part 
with  a  humour  so  entertaining,  that  its  nick-name  was 
fastened  upon  him  for  many  years  after  its  appropriate 
representation.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  not  to  ac 
cord  him  theatrical  talents,  when  he  could  perform  witb 
success  a  character  so  little  congenial  with  his  own,  as 
that  of  a  finical,  conceited  coxcomb,  a  paltry  and  illite- 
rate poltroon  ;  namely,  WiU  Fribble,  Esq.,  in  Garrick*8 
farce  of  Miss  in  her  Teens.  Mr.  GrevUle  himself  was 
Captain  Flash,  and  the  beautiful  Mrs.  GrcvUIe  was  Miss 
Biddy  BcUair ;  by  which  three  names,  &om  the  great  di- 
version  their  adoption  had  afforded,  they  corresponded 
with  one  another  during  several  years. 

The  more  serious  honour  that  had  been  conferred  upon 
youn^  Bumey,  of  personating  the  part  of  father  to  Mrs. 
GrevjUe,  was  succeeded,  in  due  season  after  these  cay 
espousals,  by  that  of  personating  the  part  of  god-faUicr 
to  her  daughter ;  in  standing,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Duke  of  Besufort,  at  the  baptism  of  Miss  GreviUe, 
afterwards  the  aU-admired,  and  indescribably  beautiful 
Lady  Crewe. 

Little  could  he  then  foresee,  that  he  was  bringing  into 
the  Christian  community  a  permanent  blessing  for  his 
own  ofler-lifo,  in  one  of  the  most  cordial,  coi&dcntial, 
open-hearted,  and  unalterable  of  his  ftiends. 

EsrrtiER* 

But  not  to  Mr.  GreviUe  alone  was  flung  one  of  tliose 
blissful  or  baneful  darts,  that  sometimes  fix  in  a  moment, 
and  irreversibly,  the  domestic  fate  of  man ;  just  sudi 
another,  as  potent,  as  pointed,  as  piercing,  yet  aa  deli- 
cious,  penetrated,  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  breast  of 
young  Bumey  ;  and  from  eyes  perhaps  as  lovely,  though 
not  as  celebrated ;  and  from  a  mind  perhaps  as  higlDy 
gifted,  though  not  as  renowned. 

Esther  Slecpe — this  memoriaUst^s  mother— of  whom 
she  must  now  with  reverence,  with  fear — yet  with  pride 
and  delight— offer  the  tribute  of  a  description — was 
smaU  and  delicate,  but  not  diminutive,  in  person.  Her 
face  liad  that  sculptural  oval  form  which  gives  to  the  air 
of  the  head  something  like  the  ideal  perfection  of  the 
poet*s  imagination.  Her  fair  complexion  was  embel- 
lished by  a  rosy  hue  upon  her  cheeks  of  Hebe  freshnes  . 
Her  eyes  were  of  the  finest  asure,  and  beaming  with  the 
brightest  intelligence ;  though  they  owed  to  the  soflness 
of  their  lustre  a  still  more  resistless  fascination ;  and 
Uiey  were  set  in  her  head  with  such  a  pecuUarity  of  ele- 
gance in  shape  and  proportion,  that  they  imparted  a  no- 
bleness of  expression  to  her  brow  and  to  her  forehead, 
that,  whether  she  were  beheld  when  attired  for  society  ; 
or  surprised  under  tlie  negligence  of  domestic  avocation ; 
she  could  be  viewed  by  no  stranger  whom  she  did  not 
strike  with  admiration ;  she  could  be  broken  in  upon  by 
no  old  friend  who  did  not  look  at  her  with  new  pleasure. 

It  was  at  a  dance  that  she  first  was  seen  by  young 
Burney,  at  the  house  of  his  elder  brotlier,  in  Hatton 
Garden ;  and  tliat  first  sight  was  to  him  decisive,  for  he 
was  not  more  charmed  by  her  beauty  than  enchanted  by 
her  conversation. 

So  extraordinary,  indeed,  were  the  endovnnents  of  her 
mind,  that,  her  smaU  opportunity  for  their  attainment 
considered,  they  are  credible  only  from  having  been 
known  upon  proof. 

Young  Burney  at  this  time  had  no  power  to  sue  for 
the  hand,  though  he  had  still  less  to  forbear  suing  for 
the  heart,  of  this  fair  creature:  not  only  he  had  no  for- 
tune to  lay  at  her  feet,  no  home  to  which  he  could  take 
her,  no  prosperity  which  he  could  invite  her  to  share ; 
another  barrier,  which  seemed  to  bim  still  more  formi- 
dable, stood  imperviously  in  his  way — his  pecuUar  po- 
sition with  Mr.  GreviUe. 

'i*hat  gentleman,  in  freeing  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs from  his  engagements  with  Dr.  Ame,  meant  to 
act  with  as  much  kindneM  as  munificence ;  for,  casting 
aaido  aU  ostentatious  parade,  he  had  shown  himself  aa 
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desiroiit  to  gaint  as  to  become,  a  friend.  Yet  was  there 
no  reason  to  suppose  he  purposed  to  rear  a  rine,  of  which 
he  would  not  touch  the  grapes. 

To  be  liberal,  suited  at  once  the  real  good  taste  of  his 
character,  and  his  opinion  of  what  was  due  to  his  rank 
in  life ;  ai\d  in  procuring  to  himself  the  double  pleasure 
of  the  society  and  the  talents  of  young  Bumey,  he 
thought  his  largess  to  Dr,  Arne  weU  bestowed ;  but  it 
•scaped  his  reflections,  that  the  youth  whom  he  made 
bis  companion  in  London  at  Wilbury  House,  at  New- 
market, and  at  Bath,  in  (quitting  the  regular  pursuit  of 
his  destined  profession,  risked  forfeiting  the  meet  cer- 
tain guarantee  to  prosperity  in  business,  progressive  per- 
severance. 

It  was  then  be  first  felt  the  torment  of  uncertain  si. 
tnation ;  it  was  then  he  appreciated  the  high  male  value 
of  self-dependence;  it  was  then  he  first  conceived,  that, 
though  gaiety  may  be  found  and  followed,  and  met,  and 
enjoyed  abroad,  not  there,  but  at  home,  is  happiness! 
Yet,  fh>ro  the  moment  a  bosom  whisper  soflly  mur- 
mured to  him  the  name  of  Esther,  he  had  no  difficulty  to 
believe  in  the  distinct  existence  of  happiness  Grom  plea- 
sure ;  and— still  less  to  devise  where— for  him — it  must 
be  sought. 

When  he  made  kno\7n  to  his  fair  enslaver  his  singular 
position,  and  entreated  her  counsel  to  disentaoffle  him 
from  a  net,  of  which,  till  now,  the  soft  texture  had  im- 
peded all  discernment  of  the  confinement,  the  early  wis- 
dom with  which  she  preached  to  him  patience  and  fi>r- 
bearance,  rather  diminished  than  augmented  his  power 
of  practising  either,  by  an  increase  of  admiration  that 
doubled  the  eagerness  of  his  passion. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  fain  to  comply  with  her  counsel, 
though  less  from  acquiescence  than  from  helplessness 
how  to  devise  stronger  measures,  while  under  this  name- 
less species  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Greville,  which  he  could 
not  satisfy  his  delicacy  in  breaking;  nor  yet,  in  adher- 
ing to,  justify  his  sense  of  his  own  rights. 

But  a  discovery  the  most  painfUl  of  the  pertiirbed  state 
of  his  mind,  was  soon  aflei  wards  impelled  by  a  change 
ofafiairs  in  the  GrcviUes,  which  they  believed  would 
enchant  him  with  pleasure ;  but  which  they  found,  to 
their  unspeakable  astonishment,  overpowered  him  with 
afiUction. 

This  was  no  other  than  a  plan  of  going  abroad  for 
some  years,  and'  of  including  him  in  their  party. 

Concealment  was  instanUy  at  an  end.  The  sudden 
dismay  of  his  ingenuous  countenance,  though  it  told  not 
the  cause,  betrayed  past  recall  his  repugnance  to  the 
eehome. 

With  parts  so  lively,  powers  of  observation  so  ready, 
and  a  spirit  so  delighting  in  whatever  was  uncommon 
and  curious,  they  had  expected  that  such  a  prospect  of 
visiting  new  countries,  surveying  new  scenes,  jningling 
with  new  characters ;  and  traversing  the  foreign  world, 
under  their  auspices,  in  all  its  sptendour,  would  have 
raised  in  him  a  buoyant  transport,  exhilarating  to  be- 
hold .  Bu  t  the  sudden  paleness  that  overspread  his  face ; 
his  downcast  eye ;  the  quiver  of  his  lips ;  and  the  unin- 
telligible stammer  of  his  vainly  attempted  reply,  excited 
interrogatories  so  anxious  and  so  vehement,  that  they 
soon  induced  an  avowal  that  a  secret  power  had  gotten 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  sturdily  exiled  from  it  all 
ambition,  curiosity,  or  pleasure,  that  came  not  in  the 
form  of  an  offering  to  its  all  absorbing  shrine. 

Every  objection  and  admonition  which  he  had  anti- 
cipated, were  immediately  brought  forward  by  this  con- 
fession ;  but  they  were  'presented  with  a  feuity  that 
showed  his  advisers  to  be  fblly  capable  of  conceiving, 
though  persuaded  that  they  ought  to  oppose  his  feelings. 

Disconcerted,  as  well  as  dejected,  beoiuse  dissatisfied 
as  well  as  unhappy  In  his  situation,  from  mental  incer- 
titudes what  were  its  real  calls ;  and  whether  or  not 
the  ties  of  interest  and  obligation  were  here  of  sufficient 
strength  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  those  of  love ;  he 
attempted  not  to  vindicate,  unreflectingly,  hb  wishes ; 
and  stjU  leaa  did  be  permit  himself  to  treat  them  as  his 
intentions.  With  faint  smiles,  therefore,  but  stifled 
sighs,  he  heard  with  civil  attention,  their  opinions; 
though,  determined  not  to  involve  himself  in  any  em- 
barrassing conditions,  he  would  risk  no  reply ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  curbing  his  emotion,  lie  started  abruptly 
luiotber  subject. 

^  Tliey  tboeglit  Mm  wist,  and  fuOowed  as  be  M.** 

AU  the  anj^uish,  however,  that  was  hare  suppressed, 
found  vent  with  redoubled  force  at  the  fbet  or  the  fair 
partner  in  his  disapoointment ;  who,  while  unaffisctedly 
sharing  it,  resolutely  declined  receiving  clandestinely 
his  hand,  though  tendecfy  she  clung  to  his  liaart.  She 
would  listen  to  bo  project  that  might  lead  him  to  relin- 


quish such  solid  friends,  at  the  very  moment  that  they 
were  preparing  to  give  him  Uie  strongest  proof  of  their 
fondness  for  his  society,  and  of  their  seal  in  his  benefit 
and  improvement 

Young  Burney  was  not  the  less  unhappy  at  this  de- 
cision fi^m  being  sensible  of  its  justice,  since  his  judg- 
ment could  not  but  thank  her,  in  secret,  for  pfononncing 
the  hard  dictates  of  his  own. 

All  that  he  now  solicited  was  her  picture,  that  he 
might  wear  her  resemblance  next  his  heart,  till  that 
heart  should  beat  to  its  responsive  original. 

With  this  request  she  gracefully  complied;  and  she 
sate  for  him  to  Spencer,  one  of  the  most  fiiinous  minia- 
ture nainters  of  that  day. 

Of^  striking  likeness  was  this  performance,  of  which 
the  head  and  unornamented  hair  were  excuted  with  the 
most  chaste  simplicity :  and  young  Burney  reaped  from 
this  possession  all  that  had  power  to  afford  him  consola- 
tion ;  since  he  now  could  soften  off  the  pangs  of  separa- 
tion, by  gliding  from  company,  public  places  or  assem- 
blages, to  commune  by  himself  with  the  countenance  of 
all  he  held  most  dear. 

Thus  solaced,  he  resigned  himself  with  more  courage 
to  his  approaching  misfortune. 

The  Grevilles,  it  is  probable,  from  seeing  him  appa- 
rently revived,  imagined  that,  awakened  from  bis  flights 
of  fancy,  ho  was  recovering  his  senses :  but  when,  from 
this  idea,  they  started,  with  light  raillery,  the  tender 
subject,  they  found  their  utter  mistake.  The  most  dis- 
tant hint  of  abandoning  such  excellence,  save  for  the 
moment,  and  fh>m  the  moment's  necessity,  nearly  con- 
vulsed him  with  inward  disturbsace ;  and  so  changed 
his  whole  appearance,  that, concerned  as  well  as  ama^, 
the^  were  themselves  glad  to  hasten  from  so  piercing  a 
topic 

Too  much  moved,  however,  to  regain  his  equilibrium, 
he  could  not  be  drawn  frcmi  a  disturbed  taciturnity,  till 
shame,  conquering  his  agitation,  enabled  him  to  call 
back  his  self-command.  He  forced,  then,  a  laugh  at 
his  own  emotion;  but  presently  afterwards  seizeawith 
an  irresistible  desire  m  showing  what  he  thought  its 
vindication,  he  took  fh>m  his  bosom  the  cherished  minia- 
ture, and  placed  it,  fi^rfully,  almost  awfUlly,  upon  a 
Uble. 

It  was  instantly  and  eagerly  snatched  from  hand  to 
hand  by  the  gay  couple ;  and  young  Burney  had  the  un- 
speakable relief  of  perceiving  that  this  impulsive  trial 
was  successfoL  .  With  expansive  smiles  they  examined 
and  discussed  the  charm  of  the  complexion,  the  beauty 
of  the  features,  and  the  sensibility  and  sweetness  con- 
voyed by  their  expression  :  and  what  was  then  the  joy, 
the  pride  of  heart,  the  soul's  delight  of  the  subject  of 
these  memoirs,  when  those  fkstidious  judges,  and  supe- 
rior self-possessors  of  personal  attractions,  voluntarily 
and  generously  united  in  avowing  that  they  could  no 
longer  wonder  at  his  captivation. 

As  a  statue  he  stood  fixed  before  them  ;  a  smiling  one, 
indeed ;  a  happy  one ;  but  as  breathless,  as  speechless, 
as  molioaless. 

Mr.  Greville  then,  with  a  lauf  h  exclaimed,  **  But  why, 
Burney,  why  don't  you  marry  her  ?*• 

Whether  this  were  uttered  sportively,  inadvertently, 
or  seriously,  young  Burney  took  neither  time  nor  re- 
flection to  weigh ;  but,  starting  forward  with  ingenuous 
transport,  called  out,  ^*  May  I  r* 

No  negative  could  immediutely  follow  an  interrogatory 
that  bad  thus  been  invited;  and  to  have  pronounced  one 
in  another  minute  would  have  been  too  late ;  for  the 
enpptured  and  ardent  young  lover,  hastily  construing 
a  AoTi  pause  into  an  affirmative,  blithely  left  them  to 
the  enjoyment  of  their  palpable  amusement  at  his  pre- 
cipitancy ;  and  flew,  with  extatic  celerity,  to  proclaim 
himself  liberated  from  all  mundane  shackles,  to  her  with 
whom  he  thought  eternal  bondage  would  be  a  state  ce- 
lestial. 

From  this  period,  to  that  of  their  exquisitely  happy 
union, 

•'  6allop*d  space  the  fiery  fooccd  steeds,** 

tliat  urged  on  time  with  as  mucli  gay  delight  as  pran- 
cing rapidity ;  for  if  they  had  not,  in  their  matrimonial 
preparations,  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  neither  bad  they 
Its  ntiguing  ceremonies;  if  they  had  not  the  security  of 
future  advantage,  they  avoided  the  torment  of  present 
procrastination ;  and  if  they  had  but  little  to  bestow 
upon  one  another,  they  were  saved,  at  least,  the  impa- 
tience of  waitin||r  far  the  seals,  signatures,  and  etiquettes 
of  lawyers,  to  bind  down  a  lucrative  prosperity  to  sur- 
vivorship. 

To  the  mother  of  the  bride,  alone  of  her  fomily,  was 
confidedi  on  the  instant,  this  spontaneous,  this  auddon 


felicity.  Little  formality  was  requisite,  before  the 
passing  of  the  marriage  act,  for  presenting  at  the  hy- 
meneal altar  its  destined  votaries ;  and  contracts  the 
most  saered  could  be  rendered  indissoluble  almost  at 
the  very  moment  of  their  projection:  a  strange  dearth 
of  foresight  in  those  legislators  who  could  so  little  weigh 
the  chances  of  a  minor's  judgment  upon  what,  event- 
ually, may  either  suit  his  taste  or  £brm  his  hapotaess, 
for  the  larger  portion  of  existence  that  commooly  fol* 
lows  his  majority. 

All  plan  of  ^oing  abroad  was  now,  of  course,  at  an  end; 
and  the  GrevUles,  and  their  beautifUl  in&nt  daogfater, 
leaving  behind  them  Benedict  the  married  maiit  set  oet, 
a  fiunOy  trio,  upon  their  tour. 

Rarely  can  the  highest  aest  of  pleasiue  awaken,  in  its 
most  active  votary,  a  sprigfatliness  of  pursuit  more  gay 
or  more  spirited,  than  Mr.  Burney  now  experienced  and 
exhibited  in  the  commonly  grave  and  sober  career  of 
business,  fixmi  the  ardour  or  hb  desire  to  obtain  sd£> 
dependence. 

He  worked  not,  indeed,  with  the  fiery  excitenMtit  of 
expectation ;  his  reward  was  already  in  his  hands;  but 
fitnn  the  nobler  impulse  he  worked  of  meriting'  his  feir 
lot;  whHe  she,  his  stimulus,  deraMd  her  own  the  hi|[heit 
prize  fitmi  that  matrimonial  wheel  whence  imoe  hhsa  or 
bane  to  the  remnant  life  of  a  sensitive  female. 

It  was  in  the  city,  in  consequence  of  his  wife's  con- 
nections, that  Mr.  Burney  made  his  first  essay  as  a  hoose- 
keeper ;  and  with  a  prosperity  that  left  not  a  doubt  of  his 
ultimate  success.  Scholars,  m  his  musical  art,poared  in 
upon  him  €tom  all  qoarters  of  that  British  meridian;  end 
he  mounted  so  rapidly  into  the  good  graces  of  tbcae  who 
were  most  opulent  and  most  inflncntial,  that  it  was  no 
sooner  known  that  there  was  a  vacancy  for  an  orgsiust 
professor,  in  one  of  the  fine  old  febrics  of  devotion  which 
decorate  religion  in  the  city  and  reflect  crt^  on  our 
commercial  ancestors,  than  the  Fullcnrs,  Hankers,  and  afl 
other  great  houses  of  the  day  to  which  he  bad  yet  been 
introduced,  exerted  themselves  in  his  service  with  an  ac- 
tivi^  and  a  warmth  that  were  speedily  socoeesfiil;  and 
that  he  constantly  recounted  with  pleasure. 

Anxious  to  improve  as  well  as  to  prosper  in  his  pie^ 
8ion,he  slso  elaborately  studied  compositkm,  and  hroofbt 
forth  several  musical  pieces.  But  Mr.  Burney,  whcuer 
from  overstrained  efforts  in  business ;  or  fit»m  an  applici- 
tion  exceeding  his  physical  powen  in  oompoaition;  or 
from  the  changed  atmosphere  of  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Wiltshire,  for  the  confined  air  of  our  great  and 
crowded  city;  which  had  not  then,  as  now,  by  avist 
mass  of  improvement,  been  made  nearly  as  sane  as  it  is 
populous ;  suddenly  fell,  fit>m  a  state  of  the  most  yigoroos 
health,  to  one,  the  most  alarming,  of  premature  decaj; 
And  to  this  defelcation  of  strength  was  shortly  added  ths 
seizure  of  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever  that  threatened 
his  life. 

The  excellent  and  able  Dr.  Armstrong,'*  already  tht 
fiiend  of  the  invalid,  was  now  sent  to  his  aid  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Home,  who  had  conceived  the  warmest  es- 
teem for  the  subject  of  these  memoirs.  The  very  sight 
of  this  eminent  physician  was  medicinal ;  though  the  tor- 
ture he  inflicted  by  the  blister  after  blister  with  which  be 
deemed  it  necessary  to  almost  cover,  and  almost  flay 
alive,  his  poor  patient,  required  all  the  hirh  opiniott  in 
which  that  patient  held  the  doctor's  skill  for  endurance. 

The  unsparing,  but  well-poised,  prescriptions  of  this 
poetical  iEsculapius,  succeeded,  however,  in  dethroning 
and  extirpating  the  raging  fever,  that,  perhaps,  wi£ 
milder  means,  had  undenmned  the  sufiiBrer's  existence. 
But  a  consumptive  menace  ensued,  with  all  its  fearfnl 
train  of  cough,  night  perspiration,  weakness,  glassy  eyes, 
and  hectic  complexion;  and  Dr.  Armstrong,  foreseeing 
an  evil  beyond  the  remedies  of  medicine,  strenuondy 
urged  an  adoption  of  their  most  efficient  suocessor, 
change  of  air. 

T^  patient,  therefore,  was  removed  to  Canonbury- 
house ;  whence,  ere  long,  by  the  further  advice,  nay,  in- 
junction, of  Dr.  Armstrong,  be  was  compelled  to  retire 
wholly  from  London;  after  an  illness  by  which,  for  thir- 
teen weeks,  he  had  been  confinSd  to  his  bed. 

Most  fortunately,  Mr.  Burney,  at  this  time,  had  propo- 
sals made  to  him  br  a  Norfolk  baronet,  Sb  John  Turner, 
who  was  member  for  Lynn  Regis,  ef  the  pkee  of  organist 
of  that  royal  borough ;  of  which,  for  a  yOung  man  of 
talents  and  character,  the  mayor  and  corporation  ofiRnred 
to  raise  the  salary  fhmi  twen^  to  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year;  with  an  engagement  for  procuring  to  him  the  most 
respectable  pupils  nom  all  the  best  fenulies  in  the  town 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

^  Though  greatly  chagrined  and  mortified  to  quit  a 
situation  in  which  he  now  was  surrounded  by  cordial 
fiiends,  who  were  leshrasly  preparing  for  him  afl  the 
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humoaieal  honoora  which  the  city  liolds  within  its  pa- 
ttoDMge;  the  dediniii^  health  of  ti»  invalid, and  the  foroi. 
Ut  pnooanoed  opinion  of  his  tdentifio  medical  ooun- 
■flllorf  deoided  the  acceptance  of  this  pnypoeal ;  and  Mr. 
Bomej,  with  his  first  reetcMred  strength,  set  out  for  his 
new  destination. 

Mr.  Bomej  was  received  at  Lynn  with  every  mark  of 
fiiToar,'tliaJt  coold  demonstrate  the  desire  of  its  inhabit- 
anta  to  attadi  and  6x  him  to  that  spot  He  was  intro- 
dooed  by  Sir  John  Tomer  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  re- 
oerder,  dergy,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  principal  mer- 
i-h«m*^  who  formed  the  higher  population  of  the  town ; 
and  who  in  their  traffic,  the  wme  trade,  were  equally 
rmin*'**  for  the  goodnesi  of  their  merchandise  and  the 
iaterity  of  their  dealings. 

"Ae  wife  and  the  babies  were  soop  now  in  his  arms; 
and  this  generous  appreciator  of  the  various  charms  of 
the  one,  and  kind  protector  of  the  infimtile  feebleness  of 
the  other,  cast  awaj  ever^p*  remnant  of  discontent ;  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  fenuly  and  profession,  with  an  ar- 
door  that  left  noting  unattempted  that  seemed  within 
the  grasp  of  indartly,  and  nothing  unaccomplished  that 
came  within  (hsieath  of  perseverance. 

He  iMd  immediately  for  his  pupils  the  daughters  of 
every  house  in  Lynn,  whose  diief  had  the  smaUest  pre- 
teaMM  to  bekmging  to  the  upper  cImsm  of  the  town ; 
whilB  ahMst  aJl  persons  of  rank  in  its  vicinity,  eagerly 
mfaght  the  aasistanoe  of  the  new  professor  fat  polishing 
the  edncatioa  of  their  females :  and  all  alike  coveted  his 
society  for  their  own  information  or  entertainment 

With  regard  to  the  extensive  nei|rhbourhood,  Mr.  Bur- 
ney  had  soon  nodiing  left  to  desire  m  hospitality,  friend. 
akap^  or  politeness;  and  here,  as  heretofore,  he  soarcely 
ever  entered  a  house  upon  terms  of  business,  without 
leaving  it  upon  those  of  intimacy. 

At  Hdeomb,  the  superb  collection  of  statues,  as  well  as 
ef  pietoree,  oookl  not  fell  to  soon  draw  thither  persons  of 
■odi  strong  main  taste  for  all  the  arts  as  Mr.  Bumey  and 
hM  wife ;  thoi^  as  there  were,  at  that  time,  which  pre- 
ceded  the  pomemkn  of  that  fine  mansion  by  the  Cokes, 
neither  popils  nor  a  male  chie^  no  intercourse  beyond  that 
of  the  ctvilities  of  reoqttion  on  a  public  day,  took  pfause 
with  Mr.  Bumey  and  the  last  very  ancient  lady  of  the 
hoose  of  Leicester,  to  whom  Holoomb  then  belonged. 

Baiigfatoa  Hal)  boasted,  at  that  period,  a  collection  of 
■icturee  that  not  only  every  lover  of  painting,  but  every 
Britieh  patriot  in  the  arts,  must  lament  that  it  can  boast 


It  had,  however,  m  tiw  heir  and  grandson  of  its  found- 
flr.  Sir  Robert  Walpofe,  first  Earl  of  Orfbrd,  a  possessor 
of  the  most  liberal  cast;  a  patron  of  arts  and  artists; 
in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  first,  and 


Ueodisg  pleasure  with  recompense  to  the  second,  by 
theftnu  equality  with  which  he  treated  all  his  gu^ts ; 
snd  the  ease  and  fieedom  with  which  his  unaffected  good 
hmMNnr  and  good  sense  cheered,  to  all  about  him,  his  fes- 
tal  board. 

Far,  uefathekai,from  meriting  unqualified  praise  was 
IUb  Boble  peer ;  and  his  moral  defects,  both  in  practice 
okd  TfM^f^  were  as  dangerous  to  the  neighbouihood,  of 
whieh  he  oo^t  to  have  been  the  guide  ai^  protector,  as 
Ife  fiJ«*«^^i  corruption  of  his  famous  prc^nitor,  the 
sCateaman,  had  been  hurtibl  to  probity  anid  virtue,  in  the 
courtly  circles  of  his  day,  by  proclaiming,  and  striving 
to  bring  to  proof|  his  nefiuious  maxim,  **  that  every  man 
haa  las  price.** 

iU  the  head  of  Lord  Orford*s  table  was  placed,  fyr  the 
loeeptioo  of  hirrisiters,  a  person  whom  he  denominated 
simpty  ** Patty;**  and  that  so  unceremoniously,  that  all 
the  BMiat  !nt^f™»t*  of  his  associates  addressed  her  by  the 
Hmefirea  appellation. 

Thoae,  however,  if  such  there  were,  who  miffht  con- 
*^)ifhidf  fixm  this  degrading  familisrity,  that  the  Patty 
ef  Lord  Orford  was  **  every  body*s  Patty,**  must  soon 
kavs  bsen  andeoeired,  if  tempted  to  make  any  ezperi- 
BMat  upon  such  a  belief*  The  peer  knew  whom  he  trust- 
ed, fiMogfa  he  rewarded  not  the  fidelity  in  which  he  con 
fided ;  but  the  food,  fiuilty  Patty  loved  him  with  a  blind 
of  pnsioD,  that  hid  alike  fVom  her  weak  percep. 
her  own  fivlties,  and  his  seductions, 
la  aO,  sa^e  that  btot,  which,  on  earth,  must  to  a  fenille 
be  ever  indeUble,  Patty  was  good,  fiOthfiil,  kuid,  firiendly, 
andpraise-wortby. 

The  table  of  Lord  Orford,  then  eomraonly  called  Ar. 
thei^  Eoond  Table,  assembled  in  its  circle  all  of  peculiar 
m«it  that  its  neighbourhood,  or  rath#  that  the  county 

*  The  whole  of  this  finest  gaDery  of  pictures  that,  then, 
had  been  formed  in  Fkiglsnri,  was  sold,  during  some  pe- 
cuniary  dtffieahies,  by  its  owner,  Georre,  Earl  of  Orford, 
fiir  ^6,000,  to  Catherine  the  Great,  ^press  of  Russia. 


produced,  to  meet  there  the  freat,  the  renowned,  and  the 
splendid,  who,  fitmi  their  various  villas,  or  the  metropolis, 
visited  Haughton  HaU. 

Mr.  Burney  was  soon  one  of  those  whom  the  penetrat- 
ing peer  selected  for  a  general  invitation  to  his  repasts ; 
aiA  who  here,  as  at  Wilbury  House,  formed  sundry  inti- 
macies, some  of  which  were  enjoyed  by  him  nearly 
through  life. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  made  too  real  an  impression  on  the 
aflfoctions  of  his  first  fiiends,  to  let  absence  of  sight  pro- 
duce absence  of  mind.  With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  €rreville  he 
was  always  in  correspondence ;  though,  of  course,  neither 
frequently  nor  punctually,  now  that  bis  eugagements 
were  so  numerous,  hb  obligations  to  fulfil  them  so  serious, 
and  that  his  own  fireside  was  so  bewitchingly  in  harmony 
with  his  fedings,  as  to  make  every  moment  he  passed 
away  fVom  it  a  sacrifice. 

Mr,  Greville,  now,  was  assuming  a  new  character — 
that  of  an  author ;  and  he  printed  a  work  which  he  had 
long  had  in  agitation,  entitled  *«  Maxims,  Characters,  and 
Refiections,  Moral,  Serious,  and  Entertaining  ;**  a  title 
that  seemed  to  announce  that  England,  in  its  turn,  was 
now  to  produce,  in  a  man  of  family  and  fashion,  a  La 
Bruyere,  or  a  La  Rochefoucault  And  Mr.  Greville,  in 
fact,  waited  for  a  similar  fame  with  dignity  rather  than 
anxiety,  because  with  expectation  undogged  by  doubt 

DOCTOR  JOBirSON. 

How  singularly  Mr.  Bumey  merited  encomgement 
himsdf^  cannot  more  aptly  be  exemplified  than  by  por- 
traying  the  genuine  ardour  with  which  he  sought  to 
stimulate  the  exertions  of  genius  in  others,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  golden  as  well  as  literary  laurels. 

Mr.  Burney  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  fervent  ad- 
mirers  of  those  luminous  periodical  essays  upon  morals, 
literature,  and  human  nature,  that  adorned  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  immortaliaed  their  author,  under  the  vague 
and  inadequate  titles  of  the  Rambler  and  the  Idler.  He 
took  them  both  in ;  he  read  them  to  all  his  fiiends;  and 
was  the  first  to  bring  them  to  a  bookish  little  coterie  that 
assembled  weekly  at  Mrs.  Stephen  Allen*s. 

At  Haughton,  at  Felbrig,  at  Rainham,  at  Sir  A.  Wode- 
hoose's,  at  Major  Mackenxie*s,  and  wherever  his  judg- 
ment bad  weight,  Mr.  Bumey  introduced  and  recom- 


Dr.  Johnson*s  Dictionary  reached  Norfolk,  Mr.  Bumey, 
by  the  xeal  wiUi  which  he  spread  the  fame  of  that  lasting 
monument  of  the  Doctor's  matchless  abilities,  was  enabled 
to  o^lect  orders  for  a  Norfolk  packet  of  half  a  doien  co- 
pies of  that  noUe  work. 

This  empowered  him  to  give  some  vent  to  his  admira- 
tion ;  and  a  letter  made  the  opening  to  a  connection  that 
he  always  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of 
his  life. 

Within  two  months  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  its  writer 
was  honoured  with  the  following  answer. 

"  TO  m.  VURNKT,  IN  LTMN  REGIS,  NOEFOLK. 

**  Sia^ — If  you  imagine  that  by  ddajing  my  answer  I 
intended  to  show  any  neglect  of  the  notice  with  which 
yon  have  fevouted  me,  you  will  neither  think  justly  of 
yourself  nor  of  me.  Your  civilities  were  offered  with 
too  much  elegance  not  to  engage  attention ;  and  I  have 
too  much  pleasure  in  incasing  men  like  you,  not  to  feel 
very  sensibly  the  distinction  which  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me. 

**  Few  consequences  of  my  endeayours  to  please  or  to 
benefit  mankind,  have  delighted  me  more  than  your 
friendship  thus  voluntarily  olTered ;  which,  now  I  have  it, 
I  hope  to  keep,  because  I  hope  to  continue  to  deserve  it 

^  I  have  no  Dictionaries  to  dispose  of  for  myself;  but 
shall  be  glad  to  have  you  direct  your  friends  to  Mr.  Dods- 
ley,  because  it  was  by  his  recommendation  that  I  was 
employed  in  the  work. 

**  When  you  have  leisure  to  think  again  upon  me,  let 
me  be  fiivoured  with  another  letter,  and  another  yet,  when 
you  have  looked  into  my  Dictionary.  If  you  find  fiiults, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  mend  them :  if  ^ ou  find  none,  I 
shall  think  you  blinded  by  kind  partiahty :  but  to  have 
made  jou  partial  in  his  &vour  will  very  much  gratify  the 
ambition  of^  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnson. 

**  Oouf^-tquare,  Fleei-Ureet,  April  8, 1755.** 

It  was  yet  some  years  later,  before  Mr,  Bumey  found 
an  opportunity  of  pa^g  his  personal  respecte  to  Dr. 
Johnson ;  who  then,  m  1760,  resided  in  chambers  at  the 
Temple.  No  account,  unfortunately,  remains  of  this  first 
interview,  ewpt  an  anecdote  that  relates  to  Mr.  Bewley. 

Whil^  awaituup  the  appearance  of  his  revered  host, 
Mr.  Burney  recoDeeted  a  supplication  fitNn  the  philoso-l 


however  trifling  or  common,  of  his  ftiend*s  •iimS— iiw  to 
the  habitation  of  this  great  man.  Vainly,  however,  Mr. 
Bumey  looked  around  the  apartment  for  something  that 
he  might  incoxiously  purloin.  Nothing  but  coarse  and 
necessary  furniture  was  in  view ;  nothing  porteble — ^not 
even  a  virafor,  the  cover  of  a  letter,  or  a  spbt  pen,  was  to 
be  cauffht ;  till,  at  length,  he  had  the  happiness  to  espie 
an  old  hearth  broom  in  the  chimney  comer.  From  this, 
with  hasty  glee,  he  cut  off  a  bristly  wisp,  which  be  hur- 
ried into  his  pocketbook ;  and  afterwards  formally  fold- 
ed in  silver  paper,  and  forwarded,  in  a  frank,  to  Lord  Or- 
ford, for  Mr.  Bewley ;  by  whom  the  burlesque  offering 
was  hailed  with  good-humoured  acclamation,  and  pre- 
served through  life. 

In  1760,  Mr.  Bumey,  with  his  wifo  and  young  fiunily, 
retumed  to  London.  The  new  estoblishment  vras  m 
Poland  street 

The  opening  of  this  new  plan  of  lifo  was  as  success- 
fill  to  fiir.  Bumey  as  ite  projection  had  been  promising. 
Pupils  of  rank,  wealth  and  talents,  were  continually  pro- 
posed to  him ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  had  hardly  an 
hour  unappropriated  to  some  fair  disciple. 

ESTHER. 

Thus  srHded  away,  in  peace,  domestic  joys,  improve- 
ment, and  prosperitjT,  this  first — and  last !  happy  year  of 
the  new  London  residence.  In  the  course  of  the  scccnd, 
a  cough,  with  alarming  symptoms,  menaced  the  breast 
of  the  lifo  and  soul  of  the  little  circle ;  consisting  now 
of  six  children,  clinging  with  equal  affection  around  each 
parent  chie£ 

She  rapidly  grew  weaker  and  worse.  Her  tender  hus- 
band hastened  her  to  Bristol  HotweDs,  whither  he  fol- 
lowed  her  upon  his  first  possible  vacation ;  and  where, 
in  a  short  time,  he  had  the  cxtasy  to  believe  that  he  saw 
her  recover,  and  to  bring  her  back  to  her  fond  little 
family. 

But  though  hope  was  brightened,  expectation  aras  de- 
ceived !  stability  of  strength  was  restored  no  more ;  and, 
in  the  ensuing  autumn,  she  was  seized  with  an  inflam* 
nutory  disorder  vrith  which  her  delicate  and  shaken 
fWune  had  not  force  to  combat  No  means  were  left  un- 
Assayed  to  stop  the  progress  of  danger;  but  all  were 
firuitless !  and,  after  less  than  a  week  of  pain  the  most 


mended  these  papers.    And  when,  in  1755,  the  plan  of  terrific,  the  deadly  ease  of  mortification  suddenly,  aw 


fuUy  succeeded  to  the  most  excruciating  torture. 

Twelye  stated  hours  of  morbid  bodify  repose  became, 
fhim  that  tremendous  momentofbalefbl  relief,  the  counted 
boundary  of  her  earthhr  existence. 

The  wretdiedness  of  her  idolising  husband  at  the  de- 
velopment of  sudi  a  predestined  termination  to  her  sufl 
ferings,  when  mtmounced  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter, 
was  only  not  distraction.  But  she  herself,  though  com- 
pletely aware  that  her  hours  now  were  told,  met  the  irre- 
vocable doom  with  open,  religious,  and  even  cheerful  com- 
posure— sustained,  no  doubt,  by  the  blessed  aspirations  of 
mediatory  salvation ;  and  calmly  declaring  that  she  quit- 
ted the  world  with  perfect  tranquillity,  save  for  leaving 
her  tender  husband  and  helpless  cbildren.  And,  in  the 
arms  of  that  nearly  frantic  husband,  who  till  that  fatal 
epoch  had  literaDy  believed  her  existence  and  his  own, 
in  this  mortal  journey,  to  be  indispensably  one— nshe  ex- 
pired. 

When  the  iktal  scene  was  finally  dosed,  the  disconso- 
late survivor  immured  himself  almost  fVom  light  and 
lifo,  throuffh  inabiUty  to  speak  or  act,  or  yet  to  bear  wit- 
nesses to  his  misery. 

A  total  chasm  ensues  of  all  account  of  evento  belonging 
to  the  period  of  this  irreparable  earthly  blast  Not  a  per- 
sonal memorandum  of  the  unhappy  survivor  is  left ;  not 
a  single  document  in  his  handwriting,  except  of  verses  to 
tMnr  idea,  or  to  her  memory;  or  of  imitationa,  adapted  to 
his  loss,  and  to  her  excellences,  fi'om  some  selected  son- 
note  of  Petrarch,  whom  he  considered  to  have  loved,  en- 
tombed, and  bewailed  another  Esther  in  his  Laura. 

From  his  mournful  monotony  of  lifo,  he  was  espe. 
cially,  however,  called,  by  reflecting  that  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter was  fost  advancing  to  that  affe  when  education  is 
most  requisite  to  improvement ;  and  that,  at  such  a  period, 
the  loss  of  her  mother  and  instractress  mifht  be  perma. 
nently  hurtful  to  her,  if  no  measure  shoiud  be  taken  to 
avert  the  possible  consequMices  of  neglect. 

Yet  the  idea  of  a  govemess,  who,  to  him,  unless  his 
children  were  whdly  confined  to  the  nursery,  must  indis- 
pensably be  a  species  of  companion,  was  not,  in  his  pre- 
sent desolate  state  of  mind,  even  tolerable.  Nevertheless 
masters  without  superinteildenice,  and  lessons  without 
practice,  he  well  knew  to  be  nugatory.  Projecto  how  to 
remedy  this  evil,  as  fhiitless  as  they  were  numberless, 
crossed  his  minid ;  till  a  plan  occurred  to  him,  that  by 
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in  himsell^  with  varioui  modes  of  advantage  to  his 
daagfaten,  ripened  into  an  exertion  that  brought  him, 
about  a  month  after  its  formation,  to  the  gatea  ot  Paris. 

FABIS. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Paris,  Mr.  Barney,  by 
aingolar  good  fortane,  had  the  honour  to  be  introdaced  to 
Lady  Clinfbrd,  a  Roman  Catholic  dowager,  of  a  character 
the  roost  benevolent,  who  resided  entirely  in  Franco,  for 
the  pious  purpose  of  enjoying  with  facility  the  rites  of 
her  religion,  which  could  not,  at  that  periocf,  be  followed 
in  Engknd  without  peril  of  persecution. 

This  lady  took  the  children  of  Mr.  Bumey  into  her 
kindest  favour,  and  invited  their  father  to  consult  with 
her  unreservedly  upon  his  projects  and  wishes;  and 
through  such  honourable  auspices,  scarcely  ten  days 
elaps^,  ere  B!sther  and  Susan  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  Madame  St  Mart,  a  woman  of  perfect  goodness 
of  heart,  and  of  a  disposition  the  most  aJSfectionate. 

Madame  St  Mart  was  accustomed  to  the  charge  of 
des  jeunet  AnglaUes^  two  daughters  of  Sir  Willoughby 
Aston,  Selina  and  Belinda,  being  then  under  her  roof. 

Highly  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Bumey 
now  visited  Uie  delightful  capital  of  France ;  made  him- 
■elf  acquainted  with  its  antiquities,  curiosities,  public 
buildin|fs,  public  places,  general  laws,  and  peculiar  cus- 
toms; Its  p(^tios,  its  resources,  its  festivities,  its  arts  and 
its  artists :  as  well  as  with  the  arbitrary  tyrannies,  and 
degrading  oppressions  towards  the  lower  classes,  which, 
at  that  epoch  were,  to  an  English  looker-on,  incomprehen- 
sibly combined,  not  with  murmurs  nor  discontent,  but 
with  the  most  lively  animal  spirits,  and  the  freshest  glee 
of  national  gaiety. 

But  his  chosen  haunts  were  the  public  libraries,  to 
which  an  easiness  of  access,  at  that  time  deplorably  un- 
known in  England,  encouraged,  nay,  excited,  the  intelli. 
gent  viisiter,  who  might  be  mentally  inclined  to  any  lite- 
rary p^ject,  to  hit  upon  some  subject  congenial  to  his 
taste;  by  rousing  in  him  that  spirit  of  emulation,  which 
ultimately  animates  the  humbly  instructed,  to  soar  to  the 
heights  that  distinguish  the  luminous  instructcr. 

Collections  of  books,  even  the  most  multitudinous  and 
the  most  rare,  may  hold,  to  the  common  ruqner  through 
life,  but  an  ordinary  niche  in  places  of  general  resort ; 
nevertheless,  the  public  libraries,  those  patrons  of  the 
mind,  must  always  be  entered  with  a  glow  of  grateful 
pleasure,  by  those  who,  instinctively,  meditate  upon  the 
vast  mass  of  thought  that  they  contain. 

At  the  house  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
secretary  of  his  lordship,  the  justly  admired,  and  justly 
censured  David  Hume;  who,  with  the  skilful  discern- 
ment that  waited  neither  name  nor  fame  for  its  stimulus, 
took  Mr.  Burney  immediately  and  warmly  into  his  £1- 
Your. 

Had  this  powerful  and  popular  author,  in  his  erudite, 
spirited,  and  intellectual  researches  and  reflections,  given 
to  mankind  his  luminous  talents,  and  his  moral  philoso- 
phy, for  foir,  open,  and  useful  purposes,  suited  to  the 
high  character  which  he  bore,  not  alone  for  genius,  but 
for  worth  and  benevolence;  instead  of  bending,  blending, 
involving  them  with  missive  weapons  of  bancml  sarcasm, 
insidiously  at  work  to  undermine  our  form  of  faith;  he 
W0UI4  have  been  hailed  universally,  not  applauded  par- 
tiolly,  as,  in  every  4>oint,  one  of  the  first  of  British 
writers. 

To  the  world  no  man  is  acoountablo  for  his  thoughts 
and  his  ruminations ;  but  for  their  propagation,  if  they 
are  dangerous  or  mischievous,  the  risks  which  he  may 
allure  others  to  share,  seem  impelled  by  wanton  lack  of 
feeling ;  if  not  by  an  ignorant  yet  presumptuous  dearth 
of  foresight  to  the  efifect  he  is  working  to  produce:  two 
deficiencies  equally  impossible  to  be  attributed  to  a  roan 
to  whom  phiumthropy  is  as  nnequivocally  accorded  as 
philosophy. 

Unsolved  therefore,  perhaps,  yet  remains,  as  a  problem 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  how  a  being,  at  once  wise 
and  benign,  could  have  refrained  from  the  self-examino^ 
tion  of  demanding :  what — ^had  he  been  successful  in  ex- 
terminating from  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  men  the 
lecture  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — would 
have  been  achieved?  Had  he  any  other  more  perfect 
religion  toofier?  More  purifying  from  evil?  more  for- 
tifying in  misfortune?  more  consoling  in  woe? — No! — 
indubitably  no! — Nothing  fanatical, or  mystic,  could  cope 
with  judgment  such  as  his.  To  undermine,  not  to  eon- 
struct,  is  all  the  obvious  purpose  of  his  efforts — of  which 
he  laments  the  fiulure  as  a  calamity  !*    He  leaves,  there- 
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fore,  nothing  to  conjectore  of  his  motives  but  what  least 
seems  to  belong  to  a  character  of  his  sedate  equanimity; 
a  personal  desire  to  proclaim  to  mankind  their  folly  m 
their  belief,  and  his  sagacity  in  his  infidelity. 

LONDON. 

Mr.  Bumey  now,  greatly  lightened,  and  somewhat 
brightened  in  spirits,  returned  to  his  country  and  his 
home.  His  mind  seemed  no  longer  left  in  desolating 
inertness  to  prey  upon  itself.  Nutriment  of  an  invigo- 
rating nature  was  in  view,  though  not  yet  of  a' consistence 
to  afford  spontaneous  refi^hment 

His  first  actual  essay  was  a  trifle,  though  a  pleasing 
one,  from  which  no  real  fiime  could  either  accrae,  or  be 
marred ;  it  was  translating,  and  adapting  to  Uie  stage,  the 
little  pastoral  afterpiece  of  Rousseau,  Le  Divan  du 
Village, 

OARRICK. 

To  this  he  was  urged  by  Oarrick;  and  the  execution 
was  appropriate,  and  full  of  merit  But  though  the 
music,  from  its  simplicity  and  the  sweetness  of  its  melody, 
was  peculiarly  fitted  to  refine  the  public  taste  amongst 
the  middle  classes ;  while  it  could  not  foil  to  give  passing 
pleasure  even  to  the  highest ;  the  drama  was  too  denuded 
of  intricacy  or  variety  for  the  amusement  of  John  Bull; 
and  the  appearance  of  only  three  interlocutors  caused  a 
gaping  expectatiofi  of  some  followers,  that  made  every 
new  scene  begin  by  inflicting  disappointment 

Mr.  Garrick,  and  his  accomplished,  high-bred,  and  en- 
gaging wife,  Im  Violetta,  had  been  amongst  the  earliest 
of  the  pristine  connections  of  Mr.  Burney,  who  had  sought 
him,  with  compassionate '  kindness,  as  soon  after  his 
heart-breaking  toss  as  he  could  admit  any  friends  to  his 
sight  The  ensuing  paragraph  on  his  warm  sentiments 
of  this  talented  and  bewitching  pair,  is  6opied  from  one 
of  his  manuscript  memorandums. 

**  My  acGuaintance,  at  this  time,  with  Mrs.  as  well  as 
Mr.  GarricK,  was  improved  into  a  real  friendship ;  and 
frequently,  on  the  Saturday  night,  when  Mr.  Garrick  did 
not  act,  he  carried  me  to  his  villa  at  Hampton,  whence 
he  brought  me  to  my  home  early  on  Monday  morning. 
I  seldom  was  more  happy  than  in  these  Tisits.  His  wit, 
humour,  and  constant  gaiety  at  home ;  and  Mrs.  Grar- 
rick's  good  sense,  good  breeding,  and  obliging  desire  to 
please,  rendered  their  Hampton  villa,  on  these  occasions, 
a  ten'estrial  paradise. 

**  Mrs.  Garrick  had  every  ftcuhy  of  social  judgment, 

food  taste,  and  steadiness  of  character,  which  he  wanted, 
he  was  on  excellent  appreciator  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  at- 
tended all  the  last  rehearsals  of  new  or  of  revived  plays, 
to  give  her  opinion  of  efiects,  dresses,  scenery,  and  ma- 
chinery. She  seemed  to  be  his  real  other  half;  and  he, 
Shis  intelligence  and  aecompliahmehts,  seemed  to  com- 
5te  the  Hydroggynus." 

This  eminent  couple  paid  their  court  to  Mr.  Bumey 
in  the  manner  that  was  most  sure  to  be  successful, 
namely,  by  their  endearing  and  good-natured  attentions 
to  his  young  fomily ;  frequently  ^ving  them,  with  some 
chaperon  ox  their  fother*s  appomtmg,  ue  lightsome  plea- 
sure of  possessing  Mrs.  Garrick*s  private  box  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre;  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  even  when 
the  incomparable  Roscius  acted  himsel£ 

Mr.  Garrick  possessed  not  only  every  possible  inflection 
of  voice,  save  for  singing,  but  also  of  countenance;  vary- 
ing his  looks  into  young,  old,  sick,  vigorous,  downcast, 
or  frolicsome,  at  his  personal  volition;  as  if  his  face,  and 
even  his  form,  had  been  put  into  his  own  hands  to  be 
worked  upon  like  Man  a  Machine. 

Mr.  Garrick,  about  this  time,  warmly  urged  the  sub- 
ject  of  these  memoirs-  to  set  to  music  an  ifiiglish  opera 
called  Orpheus ;  but  while,  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Bumey 
was  examining  the  drama,  he  was  informed  that  it  had 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barthelemon,  who  was 
preparing  it  for  the  stage. 

Aston^cd,  and  very  much  hurt,  Mr.  Bumey  hastily 
returned  the  copy  with  which  he  had  been  entrasted,  to 
Mr.  Johnstone,  the  prompter;  dryly,  and  without  letter 
or  comment,  directing  him  to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Garrick. 

Mr.  Garrick,  with  the  utmost  animation,  instantly 
wrote  to  Johnstone  an  apology  rather  than  a  justification ; 
desiring  that  the  opera  should  be  withdrawn  from  Mr. 
Barthekmon,  and  consigned  whoUjr  to  tiie  eubiect  of 
these  memoirs;  for  whom  Mr.  Grarrick  declared  himsdf 
to  entertain  a  friendship  that  nothing  should  dissolve. 

But  Mr.  Bumey,  conceiving  that  Barthelemon,  who 
had  offended  no  one,  and  who  bore  a  most  amiable  cha- 
racter, might  justly  resent  so  abrapt  a  discharge,  de- 
clined settmg  the  opera :  and  never  afterwards  composed 
for  the  theatres. 

This  trait,  howeror  trifling,  oaimot  but  be  considered 


as  biographieal,  at  least  for  Mr.  C^arrick ;  as  it  soatroDgly 
authenticates  the  Teradty  of  the  two  principal  linvs  of  the 
epitaph  designed  for  Roscius,  many  years  afterwards,  by 
that  acute  observer  of  every  charader — saTe  hk  «wnl^> 
Dr.  Goldsmith. 

^  He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 

For  he  knew,  when  he  would,  he  could  whistle  th^n  back.^ 


Whether  negligence,  mistake,  or  caprice,  had 
sioned  this  doubte  nomination  to  the  same  ofllee,  ia  bqC 
clear ;  but  Garriek,  who  loved  Mr.  Bumey  with  rial  a£^ 
fection,  lost  no  time,  and  spared  no  blandishmeot,  to  re- 
instate himself  in  the  confidence  which  this  untowanl 
accident  had  somewhat  shaken.  And  he  had  fVdl  sue 
cess,  to  the  great  satisfoction  of  Mr.  Bumey,  and  joy  of 
his  fkmiiy;  who  all  rapturously  delighted  in  the  talents 
and  society  of  the  immortal  Roscius. 

Mr.  Greville  now  was  greatly  altered,  from  the  laifo 
and  larger  strides  which  he  had  made,  and  was  nrnkin^, 
into  the  dangerous  purlieus  of  horse  racing  and  play ; 
into  whose  prcdncts,  from  the  delusive  difi^renee  dT  their 
surfoce  firoih  their  foundation,  no  incursions  cob  he 
hazarded  without  ar  perilous  a  shake  to  character  and 
disposition,  as  to  fortune  and  conduct  And  Mr.  Gie- 
viUe,  who,  always  honourable,  was  almost  necessarily  a 
frequent  loser,  was  evidently  on  the  high  road  to  tarn 
from  a  man  of  pleasure  to  a  man  of  sfdeen ;  feidiiy  fab 
wrath  at  his  faHores  upon  the  turf  and  at  the  dohe,  by 
growing  fastidious  and  cavilling  in  genial  society.  Mr. 
Crisp,  merefore,  bent  to  maintain  tM  dear  haoffiit  qnsel 
i^  his  worldly  sacrifices  as  unmingled  with  the  tvB^mleoC 
agitaticms  of  querulous  debate*  as  with  the  restleas  aoilBi. 
tudes  of  active  life,  shun&ed  the  bow  pertiDaaoosdispii. 
tant  almost  with  dread.  ^ 

Yet  Mr.  Greville,  about  this  period,  was  rescued,  for  %. 
while,  fhim  this  hovering  deterioration,  tfaroogli  the  ex- 
ertions of  his  friends  in  the  government,  by  whosn  he 
was  named  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  eemt  of  Ba» 
varia ;  in  the  hope  that  such  an  appoialment,  wiA  ils 
probable  consequences,  might  re-estaMish  his  afiairs. 

No  change,  however,  of  situation,  caused  any  chaagv 
in  Mr.  Gre^e  to  his  early  protege  and  attached  aad  at- 
taching friend,  Mr.  Bumey,  to  whom  he  still  showed 
himseu'  equally  ea^  to  communicate  his  opinioBa  md 
reveal  his  proceedmgs. 

In  mingling  again  with  the  world  upon  ita  ■»owpwn 
terms  of  cultivating  what  was  good,  and  aopperting 
what  was  evil,  Mr.  Bumey  now,  no  longer  hewimed  by 
beauty,  nor  absorbed  by  social  sympathies,  found  ten^ 
ture  and  its  pursuits  without  rival  in  his  estimation;  yet, 
in  missing  those  vanished  delights,  he  deemed  that  bo 
liad  the  world  to  re-begin :  for,  though  prospetity  aut 
his  profesftional  toils  with  heightened  reputatioii  and  te- 
ward,  they  were  joyless,  however  essential,  stnoe  partki- 
pation  was  gone ! 

The  time  had  arrived,  and  now  was  passed*^  for  tba 
long  settled  project  of  Mr.  Bumey  of  conveying  to  Paris 
his  second  and,  then,  youngest  daughters,  FiasiceB  and 
Charlotte,  to  replace  his  eki^  and  his  third,  Eathsr  mtd 
Susanna ;  now  both  returned  tiience,  with  every  i 
ment  that  a  kind  parent  could  ;reasonaUy  deaire. 

The  time  had  arrived— and  was  passed.  But  if 
can  with  certainty  pronounce  what  at  any  staled 
he  wOl  perform,  how  much  less  is  he  gifled  with 
knowledge  of  what,  at  any  stated  period,  he  may  w 

Six  hwtless,  nearly  desolate,  years  of  lonely  coajogal 
chasm,  had  succeeded  to  double  their  number  of  nearly 
iraparalleled  conjugal  enjoyment — and  the  void  was  sliB 
fallow  and  hopeless! — ^when  the  yet  very  haudaome, 
though  no  longer  in  her  bloom,  Mrs.  Stejdien  AUan,  of 
Lynn,  now  bea>me  a  widow,  decided,  for  promoting  the 
education  of  her  ddest  daughter,  to  make  Loodan  her 
winter  residenoe. 

Mr.  Burney  was,  of  course,  applied  to  for  aaaislanoe  im 
the  musical  line ;  and  not  less  called  upon  as  tibe  most 
capable  iudgo  acnd  counsellor  in  every  other. 

The  loss  that  had  been  sustained  tiy  Mrs.  Allan  was 
that  of  a  worthy  man,  whom  she  esteemed,  hut  to  wiMB 
she  had  been  married  by  her  parenta  earhr  in  lift,  witk- 
out  either  choice  or  aversion.  In  her  sttoation,  there* 
fore,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bumey,  there  was  no  other  afiaity 
than  thatea<^  had  been  widowed  by  the  hand  of  death. 

Highly  intellectual,  and  fond  even  to  passion  of  books, 
Mrs.  Allen  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Barney ; 
and  the  hour  for  his  instractions  to  Miss  AHen  was  fiaed 
to  be  that  of  tea4hne ;  to  the  end  that,  when  ha  was  libe- 
rated from  the  daughter,  he  might  be  engaged  with  the 
mother.  s, 

The  superior  grief  of  Mr.  Bumey,  as  deep  as  it  was 
acute,  was  not  more  prominent  than  the  feeling  adknira- 
tioB  that  it  inspired  in  Mrs.  AUen :  and  if  moved  by  his 
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whik  cfasmied  by  hia  ment,  Mrs.  Alka  taw  him 
witii  dailj  increMiiif^  interast,  Bfr.  Boroej  was  not  Itm 
moved  by  her  eomiiiiieratioo,  nor  Ism  penetrated  by  her 
sympathy ;  and  intenttbly  be  beoame  eolacad,  whiw  in- 
voluntarily  she  grew  ipUefid,  upon  obeerving  her  riaing 
infloenee  ov«r  lua  apirits. 

The  angel  whom  Mr.  Bomey  had  loel  fee  an  angel 
both  withoat  and  within  she  had  eeeined  to  him— Jiad  the 
geoeKMn-dlMitttereatedneai*  on  the  bed  of  death,  to  re* 
Tfimm^  to  her  mlaeiable  husband  that  he  would  narry 
again;  well  knowing  that  the  tondemeas  of  female 
friendship  would  come  neareetr— howerer  distant,— 4o 
the  sofloBeaa  of  oonaolation :  and,  maternally  weighing,  no 
donbt,  thai  a  weU-ofaosen  partner  might  prove  a  benedic- 
tion to  her  poor  ehlMren.  *  And  this  injunction,  though 
heard  at  the  tine  vrith  agony  scarcely  sopportable,  might 
probably,  and  strongly,  influence  his  lutnra  conduct 
when  the  desperation  oC  hopelessness  was  somewhat 
wwn  sway  by  aU-subduing  time,  joined  to  Ibrced  axer- 
tioBB  ia  bosness. 

Hja  Sadler  had  even  named  to  him  the  lady  whom  she 
thonght  most  cqMible  to  suit  him  as  a  companion,  and 
niof<  ICDdar/y  di4>osed  to  heooming  a  mother  to  his  child- 
ren,— MJm  Dorothy  Young,  who  was  her  most  valued 
^end.  Mul  Allen,  I>orathy*s  nearest  competitor,  was 
net  than  a  widow.  But  Mr.  Bumey,  sacred  as  he  held 
the  manionn  and  wishes  of  his  Esther,  was  too  ardent  an 
■dinifw  of  hmatj  to  dispense,  in  totahty,  with  that  at. 
iiaotive  easheUiahaicntof  the  lemale  firaine.  He  honoured 
and  cslaeaaed,  with  a  brother*a  affdction,  the  excellent 
Docolhy  Youag:  but  thoae  channs  which  awaken aofter 

Qt^ly  <uid  unhappi^  denied  to  that  ea- 
thioiigh  her  peculiarly  unfortunate  per- 


Not  «aiiv,  aad  nait  easily,  did  Mr^^umey  and  Mra. 
m»aai 


their  onitnal  partiality.  The  wounded  heart 
af  Mr.  Barney  foooikd  from  anch  anodyne  aa  demanded 
to  a  new  object :  and  Mra.  Alien,  at  that  pe- 
of  afflnmce  that  made  auoh  a  mar- 
_  worldly  aacrificea.    Only,  however, 

imtmeadff  6r,  by  an  unfortunate  truat  in  an  unfortu- 
aate  though  hanouraUe  apeeulatiat,  Dr.  King,  ahe  com- 
plfltelv  kat  aU  that,  independently,  was  at  her  own  dispo- 
anJ  er  ftrtone.  And  the  noble  disinterestedness  oi  Mr. 
Bumey  upon  this  occasion,  riveted  to  him  her  affections, 
with  the  highest  cateem. 

Yet  even  when  these  scruples  were  mutnaUy  over- 
whehnod  by  increasing  force  of  regard,  so  many  un- 
loohed  ftr  ubstacles  stood  In  the  way  of  their  union,  that, 
weaned  by  delays  that  seemed  at  once  captious  and  in* 
tennianUe,  Mr.  Bumey  earnestly  entreated  that  an  bn. 
mcdiata  private  mamage  might  avert,  at  least,  a  final 
Weacih  nf  their  engagement;  solemnly  promising,  at  the 
saaae  tuno^  that  tiiey  sboold  keep  the  alliance  secret,  and 
atai  live  apart,  till  all  prudential  exactions  thould  be 


Aa  thoy  ware  each  wholly  independent,  save  from  the 
Ininenee  of  epinioni— -wluch,  however,  is  frequently 
aaara  difteolt  to  subdue  than  that  of  authority,— Mrs. 
Alananw  no  objection  of  sufficient  force  to  counteract 
her  ilaaBure  in  compliance. 

plan  waa  confided  to  four  peraona,  indiapenaably 
ibr  ita  exeeution:  Mra^  aflerwarda  Lady 
StaBigv,  Maa  Young,  Bfr.  Criap,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
JtmA  curate  of  St.  JTameo^a  churcL 

Mr.  Fi^shv  who  waa  of  very  long  atanding  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Bnmey,  aided  peraonaUy  in  promoting  aueh  mea- 
aiffaa  m»  aeoured  aeerecy  with  auoceaa ;  and  in  St  Jamea*a 
f*hnn**«t  BIr.Pugh  tied  that  indiaaoluhle  knot,  which,  how- 
ever &iriy  ptomiaing,  ia  inevitaUy  rigoroua,  aince  it  can 
be  looeened  only  by  crime  or  death ;  but  which,  where  it 
binds  the  deatiniea  of  thoae  whoae  hearta  are  already  knit 
tofetiier  by  reciprocated  regard,  givee  a  charm  to  capti- 
vilf  that  roba  lihMty  of  regret. 

At  the  pordi  of  St.  JTamea'a  church,  Mrs.  Strange  and 
Uc  Fogh  whispered  their  congratulations  to  the  new 
■aond  eoiqije,  aa  they  entered  a  prepared  post-chaiae ; 
whwh,  in  a  very  few  houra,  galloped  them  to  the  obscure 
jiuitB  flf  the  then  pathless,  and  nearly  uninhabited, 
flmsinflliMi  common;  where  Mr.  Crisp  biad  engaged  for 
IhMi  a  rural  and  frhgrant  retreat,  at  a  small  fvm-house 
in  a  little  handet,  a  inila  or  two  from  Chesingtan  HaU. 

Tlie  secret,  as  usual  in  matrimonial  concealmenta,waa 
faithA^  pteaarved,  fof  a  oertain  time,  by  acrupuloua  dis- 
etetioa  ia  the  parties,  and  watchful  circumspection  in 
the  witaeaaea :  but,  aa  uaual  a]ao,enKar  and  accident  were 
aaan  at  work  to  develop  the  tranaaction ;  and  the  loaa  of 
a  letter,  through  acme  careleaaneaa  <^  conveyance,  re- 
sealed  aaddenly,  but  irrevocably,  the  atate  ci  the  con- 


cruelly  diatrcaaing,  aerved  ultimately  but  to  haaten  their 
own  viewsi  as  thB  discovery  was  necessarily  followed 
bjr  the  personal  union  for  which  their  hands  had  been 
joined. 

Mrs.  Bumey,— now  no  longer  Mrs.  Stephen  Allen, — 
came  openly  to  town  to  inhabit,  for  a  while,  a  house  in 
Poland  street,  a  fbw  doors  from  that  of  her  husband ; 
while  alteratiofis,  paintings  and  embellishments,  were 
progrressively  );Hreparing  ihd  way  for  her  better  reception 
at  ms  home. 

The  Paris  scheme  for  the  two  daughters,  who  were 
to  have  foUowed  the  route  of  their  aistors,  long  remitted, 
from  the  fluctuating  a£&irs  and  feelings  of  Mr.  Bumey, 
was  now  finally  abandoned.  The  youngest  daughter, 
Charlotte,  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Norfolk.  The  second, 
Frances,  was  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Bumey's  fomily  who 
never  was  placed  in  any  seminary,  and  never  was  put 
under  any  governess  or  instructer  whatsoever.  Merely 
and  literally  self-educated,  her  sole  emulation  for  im- 
provement, and  sole  spur  for  exertion,  were  her  unbounded 
veneration  for  the  character,  and  affection  for  the  person, 
of  her  father;  who,  nevertheless,  had  not,  at  the  time,  a 
moment  to  spare  for  giving  her  any  personal  lessons ;  or 
even  for  directing  her  pursuits.* 

SIS  KOBBRT  AlTD  LADT  8TSAN0B* 

The  worthy,  as  well  as  eminent.  Sir  Robert  Strang, 
the  first  engraver  of  his  day,  with  his  extraordinary  wife 
and  agreeable  fiimily,  wore,  from  the  time  of  the  second 
marriage,  amongst  the  most  familiar  visiters  of  the  Bur- 
ueyhouse. 

The  term  extraordinary  is  not  here  apfdied  to  Lady 
Strange  to  denote  ai^  singularity  of  action,  conduct,  or 
person:  it  is  rimply  hmited  to  her  conversational  powers ; 
which,  fcMT  mother  wit  in  brilliancy  of  native  ideas,  and 
readiness  of  aaaociating  analogiea,  placed  her  foremoat  in 
the  rank  o£  understanding  fomalea,  with  whom  Mr.  Bur- 
npy  delighted  to  reciprocate  sportive  yet  deeply  reflectfve 
discourse.  For  though  the  education  of  Lody  Strange  had 
not  been  cultivated  by  scholastic  bre,  she  might  have 
aaid,  with  the  fiunous  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marmorough, 
**  My  books  are  men,  and  I  read  them  very  currently.** 
And  in  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  penetration  developea,  and  observation  tuma  to 
^pcount,  she  was  a  profound  adept. 
A  Yet,  with  these  high-seasoned  powers  of  exhilaration 
tar  others,  she  was  palpably  far  from  happy  herself;  and 
simetiroes,  when  felicitated  upon  her  delightful  gaietv, 
she  would  smile  through  a  fiuse  of  woe,  and,  sorrowfully 
shaking  her  head,  observe  how  superficial  was  judgment 
ppon  Uie  surfiuM  of  things,  and  how  wide  from  each 
^>ther  might  be  vivacity  and  happiness !  the  one  spring- 
"ig  oply  from  native  animal  spirits ;  the  other  being  u- 

ajTs  held  in  subjection  by  the  occurrences  that  meet  or 

at  mar  our  feelings.    And  often,  even  in  the  midst  of 
ely  laugh  that  she  had  sent  around  her,  there 
would  issue  quite  aloud,  firom  the  inmost  recesses  of  her 
breast,  a  aigh  so  deep  it  might  rather  be  called  a  groan. 

Very  early  in  life,  she  had  given  away  her  heart  and 
her  hand  without  the  sanctbn  of  a  fother  whom,  while 
she  diaobeyed,  she  ardently  loved.  And  though  lihe  was 
always,  and  justly,  satisfied  with  her  choice,  uid  bet  de- 
serving mate,  slie  could  never  so  for  aubdue  her  retro- 
apective  aorrow,  as  to  regain  that  inward  aerenity  of 
mind  that  haa  ita  source  in  refleetiona  that  havo  never 
been  broken  b^  jarring  intereata  and  regreta. 

No  production  had  aa  yet  tranapired  publi«^  fVom  the 
pen  of^Dr.  Bumey,  hia  pew  connection  having  induced 
him  to  oonaign  every  interval  of  leisure  to  domestic  and 
•ocial  circles,  whether  in  London,  or  at  the  doWiy-house 
of  Mrs.  Burney,  in  Lynn  Regis,  to  which  the  joint  fami- 
lies  resorted  in  the  summer. 

A  wiab,  and  a  design,  energetic,  though  vague,  of 
composing  some  considerable  work  on  his  own  art,  had 
long  roved  in  his  thoughts,  and  flattered  his  fancy :  and 
he  now  began  seriously  to  concentrate  his  meditations, 
and  arrange  his  schemes  to  that  single  point.  And  the 
result  of  these  cogitations,  when  no  longer  lefl  wild  to 
desultory  wanderings,  produced  hia  enlightened  and 
acientific  plan  for  a 


■MB 


This  drooaMtance,  howeTor,  thovigh,  at  the  time, 


*  No  troth  can  be  more  aimply  exact  than  that  ^diich 
is  conveyed  in  four  lines  of  the  stanzas  which  she  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  secret  dedication  of  her  first  work, 
Evelina,  viz. 

If  in  my  heart  the  love  of  virtue  glows, 
*Twas  kindled  there  by  an  unerring  rule ; 
From  thy  e^anipfe  the  pure  flame  arose. 
Thy  life  my  precept;  thy  gaad  worts  my  achooL 


OENXRAXi  HI8T0BY  OF  XITBIO. 

This  project  was  no  sooner  fixed  than,  tranalently.  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  executed  ;  ao  quick  waa  the  roah 
upon  hia  imagination  of  illuminating  and  varviag  ideaa ; 
and  ao  vast,  ao  prolific,  t^Q  material  which  hia  immenae 
collection  of  notes,  abridgments,  and  remarks,  had 
amaned,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  merely  to  method- 
ise bis  manuscripts,  and  entrust  them  to  a  copyist,  for 
completing  his  purpoae. 

Thua  finally  fixed  to  an  enterpriae  which,  in  tbia 
country,  at  least,  was  then  new,  he  gave  to  it  all  the 
undivided  energies  of  his  mind;  and,  urged  by  the  spur 
of  ambition,  and  gbwing  with  the  vivacity  of  hope,  he 
determined  to  complete  his  materials  before  he  con- 
signed them  to  their  ultimate  appropriations,  by  making 
a  scientific  musical  tpur  through  France  and  Italy. 

Through  varioue  of  his  friends  amongst  persons  la 
power,  he  procured  recommendatory  letters  to  the  seve- 
ral ambassadors  and  ministers  from  our  couri,  who  were 
stationed  in  the-counlries  through  which  be  meant  to 
traveL 

And,  through  the  yet  more  usefUl  services  of  persona 
of  affluence  in  lettera  and  in  the  arta,  he  obtained  intro- 
ductiona,  the  moat  folicitoua  for  his  enterprise,  to  thoae 
who,  then,  stood  highest  in  learning,  in  the  sciences,  and 
in  literature. 

None  in  this  latter  class  ao  eminently  advanced  hia 
undertaking  at  Mr.  Oarrick ;  whoae  aolicitationa  in  hia 
favour  were  written  with^  a  warmth  of  friendahip,  and 
an  animation  of  geniua,  that  carried  all  before  them. 

Here  stops,  fi>r  this  period,  the  pen  of  the  memorialist. 

From  the  month  or  June,  1770,  to  that  of  January, 
1771,  the  life  of  Dr.  Bumey  is  narrated  by  himself  m 
his  "*  Tour  to  France  and  Italy.*' 

And  few  who  have  read,  or  who  ms  v  read  that  touTy 
but  will  resret  that  the  same  pen,  while  in  its  full  foir 
vigour,  had  not  drawn  up  what  piecaded,  and  what 
will  follow  this  epoch. 

Such,  however,  not  being  the  case,  the  memorialist 
must  resume  her  pen  whore  that  of  Dr.  Bumey,  in  his 
narrative,  dropa« — namely,  upon  hia  regaining  the  Bri- 
tiah  shore. 

With  all  the  soaring  fbelings  of  the  first  sun-beame 
of  hope  that  irradiate  from  a  bright,  though  distant 
glim|Me  of  renown ;  untamed  by  difllculUes,  superior 
to  fotigue,  and  springing  over  the  hydra-headed  mon* 
steis  of  impediment  that  every  where  jutted  forth  their 
thwarting  obstacles  to  his  enterprise,  Dr.  Burney  came 
back  to  his  country,  his  friends,  his  business  and  his 
pursuits,  with  the  vigour  of  the  first  youth  in  spirits, 
expectations,  and  activity. 

He  was  received  by  his  longing  family,  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Crisp,  In  a  new  house,  purchased  in 
his  absence  by  Mrs.  Burney,  at  the  upper  end  of  Qoeon- 
square ;  which  was  then  beautifully  open  to  a  pictu* 
r^ue  view  of  Hempstead  and  Higbgate. 

This  new  possession,  however.  Dr.  Bomey  could  as 
yet  scarcelv  even  view,  from  his  eagerness  to  bring  out 
the  journal  of  his  tour.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  he 
made  arrangements  for  a  prolongation  of  leisure,  than 
he  hastened  to  Chesington  .and  to  Mr.  Crisp';  where 
he  exchanged  his  toils  ami  labours  for  the  highest  do- 
lights  of  friendship;  and  a  seclusion  the  most  absolute, 
firom  the  noisy  vicissitudes,  and  unceasing,  though  often 
unmeaning  persecution,  of  trivial  interraptions. 

Here  he  prepared'his  French  and  Italian  musical  tours 
for  the  press ;  omitting  all  that  was  miscellaneous  of 
observation  or  of  anec£>te,  in  defbrence  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse,  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Gar- 
rick;  who  conjointly  believed  that  books  of  general 
travels  were  already  so  numerous,  and  so  spread,  that 
their  merits  were  overlooked  from  their  muhiphcity. 

The  work  was  entitled :— -The  Present  Qtate  of  Music 
in  France  snd  Italy :  or  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  through 
those  countriea,  undertaken  to  collect  materiala  fyt  a 
General  Hiatory  of  Muaic    By  Charlea  Burney,  Mna.  D. 

The  reception  of  thia  first  acknowledged  dil  for  pub- 
lie  attention  from  Dr.  Bumey,  waa  of  the  moat  eneourag- 
ing  description ;  for  though  no  renown  had  vet  been  fo^ 
ened  upon  his  name,  his  acquiremefits  and  his  character, 
wherever  he  had  been  known,  had  exdted  a  general  good- 
will that  prepared  the  way  to  kindly  approbation  for  this, 
and  indeeid  for  every  wou  that  issued  nom  his  pen. 

There  was,  in  truth,  something  so  spirited  and  uncom- 
mon, vet  of  so  antique  a  cast,  in  the  travels,  or  pilgrim- 
age, that  he  had  undertaken,  in  search  of  materials  for 
the  history  of  his  art,  that  curiosity  was  awakened  to  the 
subject,  and  expectation  was  earnest  for  its  exeeution : 
and  it  was  no  sooner  published,  than  orders  were  received, 
by  most  of  the  groat  bookaeDers  of  tiie  day,  for  its  pur 
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and  no  sooner  re«4«  than  lettera  the  moat  flatter- 
ingt  from  the  deepest  theorists  of  the  sqien^  and  the 
bc»t  hidgea  of  the  practice  of  the  art  of  mnoic,  reached 
the  favoured  author  j  who  was  of  too  modest  a  character 
to  have  been  robbed  of  the  pleasure  of  praise  by  presump- 
toons  anticipation;  and  of  to<l|piatural  a  one  to4ose  any 
of  its  gratification  by  an  apathetic  suppression  of  its  wel- 
come. And  tbfi  effect,  impulsive  and  unsophisticated,  of 
his  sQCcess,  w^a  so.  ardent  an  encouragement  to  hb  pur. 
pose,  that  wh^l^  mentally,  it  animated  his  fiumlties  to  a 
yet  more  fbrc^ue  pursuit  of  their  decided  object,  it  dart- 
ed him,  corporeally,  into  a  travelling  Tehide,  wl^ch  ra- 
pidly  wheeled  him  hack  again  to  Dover  $  where,  with 
new  spirit  ai^  eagerness,  ho  set  sail  upon  a  similar  mu- 
•leal  tour  in  tite  £ow  Countries  and  in  Cvcrmany^  to  that 
which  ho  j^  BO  lately  accomplished  in  France  and  Italy. 
With  respect  to  4he  French  and  Italian  tour,  the  re- 
straint firo^i  all  but  'ks  ^ofesaional  business,  w.as  much 
lamented  by  the  friends  £o  whom  the  sacidfice  of  4he  mis- 
oellane^s  matter  was  communicated. 
•  Upon^a  •German  tour  not  a  comment  will  he  offered; 
it  is  before  the  public  with  an  approvance  that  has  been 
stamped  by  -the  sanction  of  time.  At  the  period  of  its 
publication.  Dr.  fiumey,  somewhat  assured,  though  inca- 

Eble  of  being  rendered  arrogant  by  favour,  ventured  to 
ten  pnly  to  the  ;voice  of  his  first  friend  and  monitor, 
who  exhorted  him  to  mingle  personal  anecdotes  with  his 
musieal  infiirmation. 

The  consequence  was  such  as  his  sage  adviser  prog- 
nosticated^ for  both  tlM  applause  and  the  sale  of  Uiis 
second  and  more  diffuse  social  diary,  greatly  surpassed 
those  of  its  more  technical  predecessor. 
,  Ilfeveriheliess,  the  German  tour,  thoiwh  thus  successful 
fi>rn&rration  to  the  public,  terminated  tor  himself  in  sick- 
ness, fatigue,  eJLorbitant  expense,  and  poignant  bodily 
suffering. 

While  yet  fiir  away  horn  his  country,  and  equally  dis- 
tant A'om  VLiecomyilAB]fiDg  the  purpose  of  his  travels,  his 
solicitude  not  to  leave  it  incomplete,  joined  to  his  anxiety 
ndtoibreak  his  professional  engagements,  led  him  to  over- 
work  and  over-hurry  his  mental  powers,  at  Uie  same  time 
that  he  inflicted  a  similar  harass  upon  his  corporeal 
strength.  And  while  thus  doubly  overwhelmed,  he  was 
assamted,  during  his  precipitated  return,  by  the  rudest 
fierceness  of  wintry  elemental  strife;  through  which, 
with  bad  accommodations,  and  innumerable  accidents, 
he  hecame  a  piey  to  the  merciless  pangs  of  the  acutest 
spasmodic  rheumatism  {  which  barely  suffered  him  to 
readi  his  home,  ere,  ktw  and  jnteously,  it  confined  him, 
a  toTUisad  prisoner,  to  ma  bed. 

8ach  wnM  the  shi^  that  almost  instantly  curbed, 
thougi)  it  could  not  subdue,  the  rising  [Measure  of  his 
hopes  .of  entering  upon  *  new  species  of  existence,  that 
of  an  approved  man  of  letters ;  for  it  was  on  the  bed  of 
sickness,  exchanging  the  light  wines  of  France,  Italy, 
and.Grermyny,  for  the  black  and  loathsome  potions  of  the 
Apothecaries^  Hall;  writhed  by  darting  stitches,  and 
tmrmng  with  fier^  fever;  that  he  felt  the  mil  force  of  that 
sublunary  equipoise,  that  seems  evermore  to  hang  bus- 
pepdffd  over  the  attainment  of  long-soqght  and  uncom- 
man  felicity,  just  as  it  is  ripening  to  borat  forth  into  en. 
joym^t ! 

Again  he  retired  to  Cheeinafton^  to  his  care-healing, 
}ieaii>expanding,  and  head'infornHng  Mr.  Crisp;  and 
(here,  under  the  auspices  of  alj  that  could  soothe  or  ani- 
mate  him ;  and  nuraed  with  ^oessant  assiduilr  by  his 
fimdly-attaohed  wi^  and  daughters,  he  repaired  bis  shat- 
tered ttunei  to  fit  it  pnoe  again^  fer  the  exercise  of  those 
talents  and  fiionlties,  which  illumine,  in  their  expansive 
effects,  the  ^holo  raise  of  mankind ;  long  afler  the  appa- 
rent bc^gf  whence  they  have  issued,  seem  fiidedr  dis- 
solved away ;  leaving  not,  visibly,  a  track  behind. 

In  Dr.  Bumey,  disease  was  no  sooner  ooni]|uered,  than 
the  vigour  of  his  character  brought  back  to  him  pleasure 
and  activity,  through  the  spirited  wisdom  with  which  he 
disiyiissed  regret  &  anticipation. 

Tfiere  are  few  things  in  which  his  perfect  good  hu- 
nioc^  3^a8  more  playfully  demonstrated,  than  by  Uie  looks, 
arch  y^  repcoechful,  and  piteous  though  burlesque,  with 
ivhiph  he  was  .wcnijt  to  fecount  a  most  provolung  and 
pain^  little  ^cident  that  occurred  to  him  in  his  last 
yoyaffo  home :  hut  of  which  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
reh^ion  must  exoite  irresistihie  rL^ihility  jn  eyefk  the  most 
friendly  of  his  auditors. 

A^er  trv^elling  by  day  and  by  night  to  expedite  his 
return,  ove^ir  moimtains,  through  marwies,  by  ci:os8.roa48, 
on  faiorse-back,  on  mulM,  in  carriages  of  aiur  and  every 
sort  ,tb^  could  \fut  hurry  him  on,  he  reached  CaJois  in  a 
Decenfiber  so  dreadfully  stormy,  that  not  a  .vessel  pf  any 
kind  could  Mt  sail  for  England.  Repeatedly  he  secured 
his  hanuno^,  and  wei^t  on  ^oard  to  take  possession  of 


it ;  but  as  repeatedly  was  driven  back  by  fresh  gales,  dur- 
ing the  space  of  nine  fatiguing  days  and  tempestuous 
nighty  And  when,  at  last,  the  passa^fe  was  eflfected,  so 
nearly  annihilating  had  been  his  suffermgs  fit^m  sea^sick- 
nesa,  that  it  was  vainly  he  was  told  he  mi^ht  now,  at  his 
pleasure,  arise,  go  -ferth,  and  touch  Enghsh  ground ;  he 
had  neitlicr  strength  nor  courage  lo  move,  and  earnestly 
desired  to  be  left  awhile  to  hinuelf. 

Exhaustion,  then,  with  tranquillity  of  mind,  cast  him 
into  a  sound  sleep. 

From  this  repoee,  when,  much  refi-eshed,  he  awoke,  he 
called  to  the  man  who  was  in  waiting,  to  help  him  up, 
that  he  might  get  out  of  the  ship. 

^  Get  out  of  the  ship,  sir?"  repeated  the  man.  *^ Good 
lank !  you'll  be  drowned  !** 

**  Drowned  ? — ^What's  to  drown  me  7  I  want  to  go 
ashore.'* 

«•  Ashore,  sir?"  again  repeated  the  man;  **why  you're 
in  the  middle  of  the  sea !  There  ar'nt  a  bit  of  ground 
fer  your  toe  nail.'* 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  Doctor,  starting  up; 
**  the  sea  ?  did  you  not  tell  me  we  were  safe  in  at  Dover?" 

**  O  hiuk!  that's  good  two  hours  ago,  sir !  I  could  not 
get  you  up  then,  say  what  I  would.  You  fell  downright 
arieep,  like  a  top.  And  so  I  told  them.  But  that's  all 
one.  You  may  go,  or  you  may  stay,  as  you  like ;  but 
them  pilots  never  stops  for  nobody." 

Filled  with  alomif  the  Doctor  now  rushed  up  to  the 
deck,  where  he  had  the  dismay  to  discover  that  he  was 
half-way  back  to  France. 

And  he  was  forced  to  land  again  at  Calais;  where 
again,  with  the  next  mail,  and  a  repetition  of  his  sea- 
sickness, he  re-embarked  fer  Dover. 

•  #  «  «  • 

On  quitting  Chesington,  upon  his  recovery,  fer  re- 
entering his  house  in  Queen  Square,  the  Doctor  compelled 
himself  to  abstain  from  his  pen,  his  papers,  his  new  ac- 
quisitions in  musical  lore,  and  all  that  demanded  study 
for  the  sul^ject  that  nearly  engrossed  his  thoughts,  in  or- 
der to  consecrate  the  whole  ot  his  time  to  his  fiunily  and 
his  affiurs. 

He  renewed,  thorefere,  his  wonted  diurnal  course,  as  if 
he  had  never  diverged  fVom  it ;  and  attended  his  young 
pupils  as  if  he  had  neither  ability  nor  taste  for  any  supe- 
rior  occupation:  and  he  neither  rested  his  body,  nor 
liberated  his  ideas,  till  he  had  re-instated  himself  in  the 
professional  mode  of  life,  upon  which  his  substantial 
prosperity,  and  that  of  his  house,  depended. 

But,  this  accomplished,  his  innate  propensities  sprang 
again  into  play,  urging  him  to  snatch  at  every  instant  he 
could  purloin,  without  essential  mischief,  from  these  sage 
regulations ;  with  a  redundance  of  vivacity  fer  new  move- 
ment, new  action,  and  elastic  procedure,  scarcely  con- 
ceivable to  those  who,  balancing  their  projects,  their 
wishes,  and  their  intentions,  by  the  opposug  weights  of 
time,  of  hazard,  and  of  tronUe,  undertake  only  what  is 
obviously  to  their  advantage,  or  Indisputably  tlieir  duty. 
His  fancy  was  his  dictator;  his  spirit  was  his  spur; 
and  whatever  the  first  started,  the  second  puraued  to  the 
goal 

Again  he  returned  to  his  History  of  Music ;  and  now, 
indeed,  he  went  to  work  with  all  his  might.  The  capa- 
cious table  of  his  small  but  commodious  study,  exhibited, 
in  what  he  called  his  chaos,  the  countless  increasing 
stores  of  bis  materials.  Multitudinous,  or,  rather,  innu* 
merous  Uank  books,  were  severally  adapted  to  concen- 
trating some  peculiar  portion  of  the  work.  Theory, 
practice;  music  of  the  ancients;  music  in  jfwrts;  na- 
tional music;  lyric,  church,  th^trical,  warlike  music; 
universal  biograjj^y  of  compoeera  and  performers,  of  pa* 
trons  and  ofprofessora;  and  histories  of  musical  institu- 
tions, had  all  their  destined  blank  volumes. 

And  he  opened  a  widely  circulating  correspondence, 
foreign  and  domestic,  with  various  musical  authors, 
composers,  and  students,  whether  professora  or  diletante. 

And  for  all  this  mass  of  occupation,  he  neglected  no 
business,  he  omitted  no  devoir.  The  qrstem  by  which 
he  obtained  time  that  no  one  missed,  yet  that  gave  to  him 
lengthened  life,  independent  of  longevity  from  years,  was 
through  the  skill  with  which,  indefiitigahly,  he  profited 
firom  every  fVagment  of  leisure. 

Every  sick  or  felling  pupil  bestowed  an  hour  upon  his 
pen.  Every  holiday  for  others,  was  a  day  of  double 
labour  to  his  composition.  Even  illness  took  activity 
only  iVom  his  body,  for  his  mind  refiised  all  relaxation. 
He  had  constantly,  when  indisposed,  one  of  his  daugh> 
ten  by  his  side,  as  an  amanuensis ;  and  sudi  was  the 
vigour  of  his  intellect,  /l^a^  ^ven  when  keeping  hi^  bed 
from  acute  ^-heumalisni,  spasmodic  pains,  or  lurking 
fever,  he  ,oaught  at  every  little  interval  of  .ease  to  dictate 


or  to  gewMraliw  some  old  ones;  which  ney^feiledto 
while  away,  partially  at  least,  the  panfs  of  disease,  hr 
lessenin|r  their  greatest  torment  to  a  cmaracter  of  mm 
enersry,  irreparu>le  loss  of  time. 

The  plan,  with  proposals  for  printing  the  history  by 
subscription,  was  no  sooner  published,  tiun  the  most  ho- 
nourabte  lists  of  ordera  were  sent  to  his  booksellers,  from 
various  elegant  classic  scholars,  and  firom  all  gcnenl 
patrons  of  new  enterprises  and  new  works. 

But  that  which  deaerreB  most  remark,  is  a  letter  fion 
two  eminent  merchants  of  the  city,  Messieun  Gbandler 
and  Davis,  to  acquaint  the  doctor  that  a  p^entleman,  wfae 
wished  tc  remain  concealed,  had  authorised  ihem  to^6^ 
sire,  that  Dr.  Bumey  would  not  suffer  any  fiuiure  in  tllb  ' 
subscription,  should  any  occur,  to  induce  him  to  drap  the 
work ;  as  this  gentleman  solemnly  undertook  to  be  Inm- 
self  responsible  for  every  set  within  the  five  handled  of 
the  doctor's  stipulation,  that  should  remain  unsnbseribed 
for  on  the  ensuing  Christmas.  And  Messn.  Davis  and 
Chandler  were  invested  with  fuU  powers,  to  give  any  se- 
curity  that  might  be  demanded  for  the  fulfilment  of  tfaie 
enngement.  ^ 

Dr.  Bumey  wrote  his  most  gratefhl  thanks  to  thm  ma- 
nificcnt  protector  of  his  project;  but  declbied  aQ  eort  of 
tie  upon  the  event.  And  the  subscription  filled  so  vohm- 
tarily,  that  this  generous  unknown  was  never  called 
forth.  Nor  did  he  ever  present  himself;  nor  was  he 
ever  discovered.  But  the  incident  helped  to  keep  wannfar 
alive  the  predilection  which  the  doctor  had  early  imbibed^ 
in  favour  of  the  noble  spirit  of  liberality  of  the  dty  aifed 
the  citizens  of  his  native  land,  for  whatoter  nrrms  to 
have  airr  claim  to  public  character. 

Dr.  Burney,  now,  without  a  single  Uack  ball,  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  RoytH  Society  ;.of  which  hanonE 
his  first  notice  was  received  through  the  ^'"f^Hf  and 
zealous  Miss  Fhipps,  who,  knowing  the  ^v  of  Sec- 
tion, had  impatiently  jrathered  the  tiding  of  its  sncfrai 
from  her  brother.  Sir  Constantino  Plypps :  and  befora 
either  the  p^resident,  or  the  friend  who  had  ncmiinaled  the 
doctor  for  a  candidate,  could  forward  the  news,  she  sport- 
ively anticipated  their  intelligence,  by  sending  to  Queen- 
square  a  letter  directed  in  kige  characters,  **•  For  Dr. 
Bumey,  F.  R.  a"* 

HISTORir  OF  MUSIC. 

From  this  period,  the  professicm  of  Dr.  Buraey,  how- 
ever highly  he  was  raised  in  it,  seemed  but  of  secondaiy 
consideration  for  him  in  tlie  world;  where  now,  tfe 
higher  rank  was  assigned  him  of  a  man  of  letters,  ham. 
the  general  admiration  accorded  to  his  Toura ;  of  which 
the  climax  of  honour  was  the  award  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
Dr.  Bumey  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  writers  of  tra.. 
vels  of  the  age.    And  Baretti,  to  whom   Dr.  JohnsoB 
uttered  this  praise,  was  commissioned  to  carry  it  to  Dr. 
Bumey;  who  heard  it  with  the  highest  gratificaticm : 
though,  since  his  bereavement  of  his  Esther,  he  had 
ceased  to  follow  up  the  intercourse  he  had  so  enthadaati- 
cally  begun.    Participation  there  had  been  so  iin^»n%%f*^^ 
that  the  charm  of  the  connection  seemed,  for  awhile,  dk- 
solved  by  its  loss. 

Lettera  now  daily  arrived  fix>m  persons  of  oelebri^, 
with  praises  of  the  Tours,  encouragement  for  the  Histoij, 
or  musical  information  for  its  advantage. 

The  doctor  held,  also,  a  continental  correspondsncai, 
enlightening  and  flattering,  with  the  Baron  d'Holbadi, 
Diderot,  the  Abbd  Moreflet,  M.  Suard,  M.  Monnet,  and 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  himselfl 

]>B.  HAWKESWORTH. 

At  Haughton  Hall  the  docter  met  a  large  assembled 
party,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  was  at  the  head.    Tlie  whole  conren*. 
tion  at  the  table  turned  upon  what  then  was  the  whoi* 
interest  of  the  day,  the  first  voyage  round  the  world  of 
Captain  Cooke,  which  that  great  cireumnavigator  had 
just  accomplished.    The  Earl  of  Sandwich  mentioiied 
that  he  had  all  the  pepera  relating  to  the  voyage  in  4u9 
hands ;  with  the  circumnavigations  preceding  it  of  Wai- 
lace  and  Byren ;  but  that  they  wwe  mere  rough  draAs, 
quite  unarranged  for  the  pubtio  eye;  and  that  he  was 
looking  out  for  a  proper  person  to  put  them  into  order, 
and  to  re-write  the  voyages. 

Dr.  Bumey,  ever  eager  upon  any  question  of  litera- 
ture, and  ever  fiiremoet  to  serve  a  friend,  ventmed  to  re- 
commend Dr.  Hawkesworth;  who  though,  firom  his  wise 
and  mild  character,  contented  with  his  lot,  Dr,  Barney 


*  ^T,  Seward,  au^or  of  Biographiana,  was  wont  to 
say,  that  those  three  initial  lettera  stood  for  a  Follow 
soiqp  m^straOye  reo\iniiieence;  to  ^Mut  sonte  new  ideas,! ^nyarka^y  Stuped, 


uannBy  of  dk.  mnunnr. 
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knew  to  be  neither  rich  enough  &r  retiremeait,  nor  em- 
plored  enough  to  refbse  any  new  and  hanooraUe  occu- 
patMB.  The  AdoeniuTer  waa  m  every  body's  library  ; 
but  the  author  was  less  generally  known :  yet  the  acocMint 
BOW  ffiven  of  him  was  so  satisfaetoiy  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
that  he  entrasled  Dr.  Barney  with  the  commission  of 
aeociiBg  I>r.  Hawkesworth  to  the  admiralty. 

Moafc  gladly  this  oommissioo  was  executed.  The  foU 
knriog  is  the  first  paras[raph  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  an- 
swer to  its  Gommonieation : 

**  Many,  many  thanks  for  your  oUiging  ia?oiir,  and 
the  BolHeet  of  it.  There  is  nothing  about  which  I  would 
■o  -wiUmgly  be  employed  as  the  work  you  mention.  I 
would  do  my  best  to  make  it  another  Anson's  Voyage." 
0  Loid  Sandwidi,  npoa  their  meeting,  was  extremely 
pleased  with  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  to  whom  the  maniMcripts 
were  immediatdy  made  over ;  and  who  thus  expressed 
his  satia&otMXi  in  his  next  letter  to  Dr.  Bumey. 

**  I  am  now  happy  in  telling  you,  that  your  labour  of 
bve  is  not  kist;  tint  I  have  aD  the  journals  of  the  Dol- 
phin, tbe  Swalbw,  and  the  Endearour  in  my  possession ; 
thfft  tbe  government  will  give  me  the  cuts,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  work  will  be  my  own. 

*^  la  it  imposable  I  should  give  you  my  hand,  and  the 
thanks  of  my  heart,  here  7  t.  «.  at  Bromley." 

CAPTAIN  COOKB. 

Sbme  ttme  afterwards.  Dr.  Bum^  was  invited  to  Bin- 
ehmbroke,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mndwich,  to  meet  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  and  the 
celebrated  circumnavigator.  Captain  Cooke  himselC 

It  was  the  earnest  request  of  James,  the  eldest  son  of 
Dr.  Bumey,  to  be  included  in  the  approachin|j^  second 
expeditioQ  of  thif  great  seaman ;  a  request  which  Lord 
Sandwich  eanly,  and  with  pleasure,  accorded  to  Dr. 
Barney;  and  the  yoong  na\^  officer  was  invited  to 
ffindunbroke,  and  presented  to  his  new  commander, 
with  a  reoommendation  that  he  should  stand  foremost  on 
the  list  cft  promotioo,  should  any  occasion  of  change  oc- 
cur dofiag  tbe  voyage, 

Tbe  ^Mowing  note  upon  Captain  Cooke,  is  copied 
flom  a  memorandum  book  of  Dr.  Barney's. 

*^  In  Februarv  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  iUus- 
frioos  Captain  Cooke  to  dine  with  me  in  Queen-square, 
previously  to  his  second  voyage  round  the  world. 

"  Obeerring  up(m  a  table  Bougainville's  Voyage  auUmr 
iu  MemdA,  he  turned  it  over,  and  made  some  curious  re- 
marks on  the  illiberal  conduct  of  that  circumnavigator 
towards  himself,  when  they  met  and  crossed  each  (^er; 
irUch  made  me  desirous  to  know,  in  examining  the 
chart  of  M.  de  Bougainville,  the  several  tracks  of  the 
two  navigators;  and  exactly  where  they  had  crossed  or 
appnwdied  eadi  other. 

**  Captain  Cook  instantly  took  a  peodl  from  his  pocket 
boc^  and  said  he  would  trace  the  route ;  which  he  did 
in  so  clear  and  scientific  a  manner,  that  I  would  not 
lake  fifty  pounds  fer  the  book.  The  pencil  marks  hav- 
ing^been  nxed  by  skim  milk,  will  always  be  visible." 

niiai  trufy  great  man  appeared  to  be  fiiU  of  sense  and 
tboOgtat;  vrell  mannered,  and  perfectly  unpretending; 
hat  atadhwMly  wrapped  up  in  his  own  purposes  and  pur- 
solte;  and  apparent]^  under  a  pressure  of  mental  fatigue 
when  called  upon  to  speak,  or  stimulated  to  ddiberate, 
upon  any  other. 

The  opportunity  which  thus  powerfblly  had  been  pre- 
laied  at  promotion  for  the  doctor's  son,  occarred  early 
ia  the  voyage.  Mr.  Shanks,  the  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Disciyvery,  was  taken  ill  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
obliged  to  leave  the  ship.  *«  In  his  place,"  Csptaia  Cook 
wrote  to  Liord  Sandwich,  **  I  have  appomted  Mr.  Bumey, 
whom  I  fanve  fi>und  very  deserving." 


Dr. 

biA 


DeCTOK  OOLDSXITH. 

^  now  in  the  meridian  of  his  kte-eamed, 

deserved  prosperity,  was  projecting  an  English 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  upon  the  model  of  the 

—soyelopedia.    Sir    Joshua  Reynolds  was  to 

take  tbe  ^^artment  of  paintiii(|[ ;  Mr.  Garrick,  that  of 
adiog;  Dr.  Johnson,  that  of  ethics:  and  no  other  class 
was  yet  luninated,  when  Dr.  Barney  was  applied  to  for 
that  af  moBc,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Garrick. 

Joatly  gratified  by  a  call  to  make  one  in  so  sdect  a 
band.  Dr.  Bumey  willingly  assented ;  and  immediately 
drew  up  tbe  article  **  Masician;**  which  he  read  to  Mr. 
Garriek ;  from  whom  it  reeeived  vrarm  plaudits. 

Tke  satisfiiction  of  Dr.  6<^dsmith  in  this  acquisition 

to  hisforees,  will  be  seen  by  the  ensuing  letter  to  Mr. 

Garrick;  by  whom  it  was  enclosed,  with  the  following 

words,  to  Dr.  Bumey. 

••  Jum  11, 1773. 

**  My  dear  doeter<— I  havssentyon  a  letter  (from  Dr. 


Goldsmith.    He  is  proud  to  have  your  name  among  the 
elect    Love  to  all  your  fair  ones. 

Ever  yours,    D.  GARRICK." 

Ttmple^  Jarmary  10, 1773. 

TO  DAVID  GARXPCK,  BSQ. 

•*  Dear  Sir^-**  To  be  thought  of  by  you,  obliges  me ; 
to  be  served  by  vou,  still  more.  It  makes  me  very  happy 
to  find  that  Dr.  Bumey  thinks  my  scheme  of  a  dictionary 
osefiil:  still  more  that  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  adom  it 
with  any  tbinff  of  his  own.  I  beg  you,  also,  will  accept 
my  flpratitude  lor  procuring  me  so  valuable  an  acquisition. 

**  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  servant, 

**  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.*' 

This  work,  however,  was  never  accomplished,  and  its 
project  sunk  away  to  nothing  ;  sincerely  to  the  regret 
of  those  who  knew  what  might  be  expected  from  that 
highly  qoalified  writer,  on  a  plan  that  would  eminently 
have  brought  forth  all  his  various  talenU ;  and  which 
was  conceived  upon  so  grand  a  scale,  and  was  to  be  sap- 
ported  by  such  able  coadjutors.  And  deeply  was  pablic 
reffret  heightened  that  it  was  by  the  hand  of  death  that 
this  noble  enterprise  was  cut  short;  death,  which  seemed 
to  have  awaited  the  moment  of  the  reversal  of  poverty 
and  hardship  into  prosperity  and  fame,  for  strikmg  that 
bk>w  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  might  frequently,  for 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  have  taken  away  a  burthen  rather  than 
a  blessing.  But  such  is  the  mysterious  construction 
of  life — that  mere  harbinger  of  death ! — always  obedient 
to  the  faUl  knell  he  tolls,  though  always  tonging  to  im- 
plore that  he  wookl  toU  it  a  liUle— litUe  later ! 

]>OCTOR   HAWKBSWOBTH. 

The  sincere  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Bumey  had  expe- 
perienoed  in  having  influenced  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  to  be  editor  of  the  first  voyage  of  CapUin 
Cooke  round  the  world,  together  with  the  revisal  and  ar. 
rangement  of  the  voyages  of  Captain  Wallace  and  Ad- 
miral Byron,  was  soon  overcast  by  sorrow,  through 
circumstances  as  impossible  to  have  foreseen  as  not  to 

lament. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth,  though  abeady  in  a  delicate  state 
of  httltb,  was  so  highly  animated  by  his  election  to  this 
(^oe,  and  with  the  vast  emolument  which,  with  scarcely 
any  labour,  promised  to  give  the  dignity  of  ease  and 
comfort  to  the  rest  of  his  life ;  that  he  peribrmed  bis 
task,  and  finished  the  natratory  compilatkm,  with  a  ra- 
pidity of  pleasare,  resulting  from  a  promise  of  future  in- 
dependence, that  filled  him  with  kind  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Bumey ;  and  seemed  to  open  his  heart,  temper  and  man- 
ners, to  tbe  most  oordial  feelings  of  happiness. 

Bat  the  greatness  of  his  recompense  for  the  smallness 
of  his  trouble,  immediately  disposed  all  his  colleagaes  in 
the  road  of  renown  to  censure ;  and  all  his  competitors 
in  that  of  profit,  to  jeak>usy  and  ill  will.  Unfortunatoly, 
in  his  Introduction  to  the  Voyages,  he  touched  upon 
some  oontroversial  points  of  religious  persuasion,  which 
proved  a  fktal  opening  to  malignity  for  the  enemies  of 
his  success ;  and  other  enemies,  so  upri^t  was  the  man, 
it  is  probable  he  had  none.  His  reasonm|[  here,  unhap- 
pily, was  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  his  mfuriated  en- 
viers;  and  the  six  thousand  pounds  which  flowed  into 
his  coffers,  brought  six  millions  of  pungent  stings  to  bis 
peace,  tiy  arraigning  his  principles. 

A  war  so  ungenial  to  his  placid  nature,  and  hitherto 
honoured  life,  breaking  forth,  frith  the  offensive  enmity 
of  assumed  superior  piety,  in  calumnious  assertions,  that 
strove  to  blacken  the  purity  of  his  fiuth  arid  doctrijic ; 
occurring  at  the  moment  svhen  he  had  thought  all  his 
worldly  cares  blown  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  soft  seren- 
ity and  easy  affluence ;  made  tbe  attack  so  unexpected, 
that  its  shock  was  enervating ;  and  his  wealth  lost  its 
charms,  from  a  trembling  susceptibility  that  detached 


Dr.  Hawkesworth  said  that  he  had  not  yet  made  any 
answer  to  the  torrent  of  invective  poured  upon  him,  ex- 
cept to  E^lrjrmple,  who  had  attacked  him  by  name ;  for 
a  lawsuit  was  then  impending  upon  Farkinson^s  publi- 
cation, and  he  would  write  nothing  that  might  seem 
meant  to  influence  justice :  but  when  that  law  suit,  by 
whatever  result,  should  be  decided,  he  would  bring  out 
a  fbll  and  general  reply  to  all  the  invidious  aspersions 
that  so  cruelly  and  wantonly  had  been  cast  upon  him, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Voyages. 

He  then  further,  and  confidentially,  opened  to  Dr. 
Bumey  upon  his  past  life  and  situation  :  ^  Every  thing 
that  I  possess,'*  he  cried,  ^  I  have  earned  by  the  most 
elaborate  industry,  except  this  last  six  thousand  pounds ! 
1  had  no  education,  and  no  advantage  but  such  as  I 
sedulously  worked  to  obtain  for  myself;  but  I  preserved 
my  reputation  and  my  character  as  unblemished  as  my 
principles — till  this  Uist  year  !** 

After  a  visit,  long,  and  deeply  interesting,  he  left  his 
friend  very  anxious  about  his  health,  and  very  impatient 
fbr  his  promised  pamphlet :  bat,  while  still  waiting,  with 
strong  solicitude,  the  appearance  of  a  vindication  that 
miffht  tranquillise  the  author*s  offended  sensibility,  the 
melancholy  tidings  arrived,  that  a  slow  (ever  had  robbed 
the  invalid  of  sleep  and  of  appetite  ;  and  had  so  fastened 
upon  his  shattered  nerves,  that,  after  lingering  a  week 
or  two,  he  fell  a  prey  to  incurable  atrophy ;  and  sunk  to 
his  last  earthlv  rest  exactly  a  month  after  the  visit  to 
Dr.  Bumey,  the  account  of  which  has  been  related. 

Dr.  Burney  now,  in  the  intervals  of  his  varied,  but 
never  ceasing  occupations,  gently,  yet  gaily  enjoyed 
their  fruits.  All  classes  of  authors  oTOred  to  him  their 
serrioes,  or  opened  to  him  their  stores.  The  first  mu- 
sical performers  then  in  vogue,  MilHco,  Giardini, 
Fischer,  Cervetto,  Crosdill,  Barthelemon,  Dupont,  Ce- 
ktstini,  Parke,  Corri,  the  blind  Mr.  SUnley,  La  Baccelli, 
and  that  composer  for  the  heart  in  all  its  feelings,  8ac- 
chini ;  with  various  others,  were  always  eager  to  ac 
cept  his  invitations,  whether  for  concerts,  which  occa- 
sionally he  gave  to  bis  fViends  and  acquaintance,  or  to 
private  meetings  for  the  regale  of  himself  and  family. 

OMIAH. 

But  his  most  serious  gratification  of  this  period,  was 
that  of  receiving  in  safety  and  honour,  James,  his  eldest 
son,  the  lieutenant  of  Captain  Cooke,  on  the  return  from 
his  second  voyage  round  the  world,  of  that  super-emi- 
nent navigator. 

The  admiralty  immediately  confirmed  the  nominafiou 
of  Captain  Cooke;  and  further,  in  coosideraiion  of  the 
character  and  service  of  the  young  naval  (^ccr,  promot- 
ed him  to  the  rank  of  master  and  commander. 

The  voyagers  were  accompanied  back  by  Omiah,  a 
native  of  Ulitea,  one  of  tbe  Otaheitean  islands.  Captain 
Burney,  who  had  studied  the  language  of  this  stranger 
during  the  voyage  home,  and  had  become  his  paitlcular 
favourite,  was  anxious  to  introduce  the  young  South-Sea 
islander  to  his  father  and  family ;  who  were  at  least 
equally  eager  to  behold  a  native  of  a  country  so  remote, 
and  of  sach  recent  discovery. 

A  time  was  quickly  fixed  for  his  dining  and  spending 
the  day  in  Queen-square ;  whither  he  waa  brought  by 
Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph,  fiankes,  and  Dr.  Solander ; 
who  presented^bim  to  Dr.  Barney. 

The  behaviour  of  this  young.  Otaheitean,  whom  it 
would  be  an  abase  of  all  the  meaning  annexed  to  the 
word,  to  call  a  savage,  was  gentle,  courteous,  easy,  and 
natural ;  and  showed  so  much  desire  to  please,  and  so 
much  willingness  to  be  pleased  himself,  that  he  asto- 
nished the  whole  party  assembled  to  receive  him;  parti- 
cularly Sir  Robert  Strange  and  Mr.  Hayes ;  for  he  rather 
appeared  capable  to  bestow,  than  requirin^r  to  want,>s- 


ebumi,  rrom  ■  twmwim  so«»puoimj  «a.  ae»«wa  ^  ^f^f^^^  ,„d  etiquetle  in  civiliaed  life, 
him  from  ewry  _ple«mre  rt  could  procnre-«Te  that  of  ~        ~°°  Jl  „  ,„j  „,„ 


a  now  baneful  leisure  fbr  framing  answers  to  his  trado- 

cers. 

In  his  last  visit,  as  it  proved,  to  Queen  square,  where 
he  dined  and  spent  the  evening.  Dr.  Burney  was  forci- 
bly strack  with  concern  at  sight  of  the  evident,  though 
uncomplaining  invalid ;  so  changed,  thin,  and  lirid  was 
his  appearance. 

9e  conversed  fVeely  upon  the  subject  of  his  book,  and 
the  abuse  which  it  had  heaped  upon  him,  with  the  doc. 
tor ;  who  strongly  exhorted  him  to  repel  such  assaulters 
with  the  contempt  that  thev  deserved :  adding,  **  They 
are  palpably  the  offeprings  of  envy  at  your  success.  Were 
you  to  become  a  bankrupt,  they  would  all  turn  to  pane- 
gyriste ;  but  now,  there  is  hardly  a  needy  man  in  the 
kingdom,  who  has  ever  held  a  pen  in  his  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment, who,  in  pondering  upon  the  six  thousand  pounds, 
does  not  think  he  oould  have  done  the  work  batter.** 


He  had  a  good  figure,  was  tell  and  well  made ;  and 
though  his  complexion  was  swarthy  and  dingy,  it  was 
by  no  means  black ;  und  though  his  features  partook  fiir 
more  of  tbe  African  than  of  the  European  past,  his  eyes 
were  lively  and  agreeable,  and  the  gcnernl  expression  of 
his  face  was  good-humoured  and  pleasing. 

He  was  fuO  dressed  on  this  day,  in  ti^  English  cos^ 
tame,  having  just  come  from  the  house  of  lords, 
whither  he  had  been  taken  by  Sir/Joseph  Bankes,  to  see, 
rather  than  to  hear,  for  he  could  not  understand  it,  the 
king  deliver  his  speech  from  the  throne.  He  had  also 
been  admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  his  majesty,  whom 
he  had  much  entertained. 

A  bright  Manchester  yelvet  suit  of  clothes,  lined  with 
white  satin,  in  which  he  was  attired,  sat  upon  him  with 
as  much  negligence  of  bis  finery,  as  if  it  had  been  his 
customary  dress  from  adolesoenoe. 
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But  the  perftcte&ie  with  which  be  wore  and  managred 
m  aword,  which  he  had  bad  the  honour  to  receive  from 
^le  king,  and  which  he  had  that  day  pot  on  for  the  first 
time,  in  order  to  |fo  to  the  lioaae  of  lords,  had  very  much 
•track.  Sir  JoeepSi  said,  every  man  by  whom  it  had  been 
(observed ;  since,  by  ahnost  every  one,  the  first  essay  of 
that  aoooatrement  had  been  accompanied  with  an  awk- 
wardness  and  inconvenience  ludicrously  risible ;  which 
this  adroit  Otaheitean  had  marvelloosly  escaped. 

Captain  Bornev  had  acquired  enough  of  the  Otahei. 
tean  language  to  be  the  reaidy  interpreter  of  Omiah  with 
others,  uid.to  keep  him  alive  and  m  spirits  himself  by 
conversing  with  iura  in  his  own  dialect.  Omiah  under- 
stood a  little  English,  when  addressed  in  it  slowly  and 
distinctly,  but  covud  speak  it  as  yet  very  ill;  and  with 
the  peculiarity,  whether  adopted  from  the  idiom  of  his 
own  tongue,  or  fi>om  the  appreheQsi<»i  of  not  being 
clearly  comprehended,  of  uttering  first  afilrmatively,  and 
next  negatively,  all  the  little  sentences  that  he  attempted 
to  pronounce. 

Thus,  when  asked  how  he  did,  he  answered,  **yer 
well ;  not  ver  ilL**  Or  how  he  liked  any  thing,  ^  Ver 
niee ;  not  ver  nasty.**  Or  what  he  thought  of  audi  a  one, 
•"  Ver  dood;  not  ver  bad.** 

On  being  presented  by  Captain  Bumey  to  the  several 
Wancbes  m  the  &mily,  when  he  came  to  this  memorial- 
ist,  who,  fitmi  a  bad  cold,  was  enveloped  in  muslin  wrap- 
pings, he  enquired  into  the  cause  of  her  peculiar  attire ; 
mail  upon  hearing  that  she  was  indisposed,  he  locked  at 
htf  for  a  OKMnent  with  concern,  and  then,  recovering  to 
a  cheering  nod,  said,  **  Ver  well  to-morrow  morrow  7*' 

In  the  currency  c£  this  intercourse,  remarks  were  in- 
ccasantly  excited  ,upon  the  powers  of  nature  unassisted 
by  art,  compared  with  those  of  art  unassisted  by  nature; 
and  atthd  equal  necessity  of  some  species  of  innate  apt- 
ness, in  civilised  as  well  as  in  savage  life,  for  obtaining 
auooess  in  personal  acquirements. 

The  disserters  on  the  instruction  of  youth  were  just 
then  peculiarly  occupied  by  the  letters  of  Lord  Chester- 
fidd ;  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  tlieir  object,  was  placed  conti- 
nually  in  a  parallel  line  with  Omiah :  the  first,  beeinning 
his  education  at  a  great  public  school ;  taught  ftom  ao 
infimt  all  attainable  improvements ;  introduced,  while  yet 
a  youth,  at  foreign  courts;  and  brought  forward  into 
high  life  with  all  the  fiivour  that  care,  expense,  informa- 
tion, and  refinement  could  fiirnitih ;  proved,  with  all  these 
benefits,  a  heavy,  ungainly,  unpleasmg  character :  while 
the  second,  with  neither  rank  nor  wealth,  even  in  his 
own  remote  island,  and  with  no  tutor  but  nature ;  chang- 
ing, in  full  manhood,  his  way  of  life,  his  dress,  his  coun- 
try, and  his  friends ;  appeared,  through  a  natural  facility 
of  observation,  not  alone  unlike  a  savage,  but  with  the 
air  of  a  person  who  hAd  devoted  his  youth  to  the  practice 
of  those  graces,  which  the  most  elaborately  accomplished 
of  noblemen  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  make  the  orna- 
ment of  his  son. 

8T.   XARTI1V*8   STBBBT. 

The  house  in  Queen-square  had  been  relinquished  from 
difficulties  respecting  its  title ;  and  Mrs.  Bumey  assidu- 
ously and  skilfully  purchased  and  prepared  another,  dur- 
ing the  doctor's  illneas,  that  was  situated  in  St  Martin*s 
street,  Leicester-fields. 

If  the  house  in  Queai-square  had  owed  a  fimdful  part 
of  its  value  to  the  belief  that,  fbrmeriy,  in  his  visits  to 
Alderman  Barber,  it  had  been  inhabited  occasionally  by 
Dean  Swift,  how  much  higher  a  local  daim,  was  vested 
in  imagination,  for  a  mansion  that  hod  decidedly  been 
the  dwelling  of  the  immortal  Sir  Isaac  Newton! 

XB.  BRUCE. 


in  the  most  refined  and  the  most  uncultivated  of  his  co- 
temporaries. 

Ajnongst  these  mnhifiirious  rumours,  there  was  one 
that  aroused  in  Dr.  Bumey  a  more  eager  desire  to  see 
and  converse  with  this  eminent  traveller,  than  was  felt 
even  by  the  most  ardent  of  the  enquirers  who  were  press- 
ingupon  him,  in  successive  throngs,  for  intelligence. 

The  report  here  alluded  to,  asserted,  that  Mr.  Bruce 
had  discovered,  and  personally  visited,  the  long-fiimed 
city  of  Thebes;  and  had  found  it  such  as  Herodotus  had 
described :  and  that  he  had  entered  and  examined  its 
celebrated  temple ;  and  had  made,  and  brought  home,  a 
drawing  of  the  Thcban  harp,  as  beautiful  in  its  execution 
as  in  its  form,  though  copied  from  a  model  of  at  least 
three  thousand  years  old. 

Mr.  Brace  had  brought,  also,  firom  Egypt,  a  drawing  of 
an  Abyssinian  lyre  in  present  use. 

The  assiduity  of  Dr.  Buraey  in  devising  means  of  in- 
troducti(m  to  whosoever  could  increase,  or  ameliorate,  the 
materials  of  his  history,  was  not  here  put  to  any  proof. 
Mr.  Brace  had  been  an  early  friend  of  Mrs.  Strange,  and 
of  her  brother,  Mr.  Lumisden;  and  that  zealous  lady  im- 
mediately arranged  a  meeting  between  the  parties  at  her 
own  house. 

This  celebrated  narrator  made  the  opening  ofhis  career 
as  an  author,  in  the  History  of  Music  of  Dr.  Bumey ;  to 
the  edat  of  which,  on  its  first  appearance,  he  not  slightly 
contributed,  by  bestowing  upon  it  the  two  admirable 
original  drawings  above-mentioned,  with  a  letter  histori- 
es^ descriptive  of  their  authentidty. 

With  mth  pleasure  and  alacrity.  Dr.  Buzney  now 
went  on  with  his  work.  So  unlocked  for  a  reinfi>rce- 
ment  of  his  means  could  not  have  arrived  more  season- 
ably. Every  discovery,  or  development,  relative  to  early 
times,  was  not  onl  v  oC  essential  service  to  the  Dissertation 
on  the  Music  of  tne  Andents,  upon  which,  now,  he  was 
elaborately  engaged,  but  excited  general  curiodty  in  all 
lovers  of  antiquity* 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYM0LD9. 

Amongst  other  new  friends  that  this  new  neighbour, 
hood  procured,  or  confirmed,  to  Dr.  Bumey,  there  was 
one  of  so  congenial,  so  Samaritan,  a  sort,  that  neivhbour 
he  must  have  been  to  the  doctor  firom  the  time  on  their 
first  acquaintance,  had  his  residence  been  in  Dorset^ 
square,  or  at  Boto]ph*s  wharf;  instead  of  Leicester-square, 
and  scarcdy  twenty  yards  firom  the  doctor's  own  short 
street. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  this  good  Samaritan,  was,  like 
Dr.  Bumey,  though  well-read  and  deeply  studious,  as 
easy  and  natural  in  discourse  as  if  he  had  been  merdy 
a  man  of  the  world ;  and  though  his  own  art  was  his 
passion,  he  was  open  to  the  warmest  admiration  of  every 
other :  and  again,  like  the  doctor,  he  was  gay  though 
contemplative,  and  flew  firom  inddcnce,  though  he  court- 
ed enjoyment.  There  was  a  striking  resemUanoe  in  the 
Sineral  amenity  of  their  intercourse,  that  not  only  made 
em,  at  all  times,  and  with  all  persons,  fi^e  firom  any 
approach  to  envy,  peevishness,  or  sarcasm  themsdves, 
but  seemed  to  spr«id  around  them  a  suavity  that  disedved 
those  angry  pasdons  in  others. 

MRS.  REYNOLDS. 

Sir  Joshua  had  a  maiden  sister,  Mrs.  Frances  Rey- 
nolds ;  a  woman  of  worth  and  understanding,  but  of  a 
singular  character ;  who,  unfortunately  for  herself,  made, 
throughout  life,  the  trreat  mistake  of  nourishing  that  ain- 
gulonty  which  was  her  bane,  as  if  it  had  been  her  bless- 
mg. 

She  lived  with  Sir  Joshua  at  this  time,  and  stood  high 
in  the  regard  of  his  firm  and  most  honoured  firiend.  Dr. 


a  new  acquaintance,  who  was  then  as  much  the  imme- 
diate lion  of  the  day,  as  had  been  the  last  new  acquaint- 
ance, Omiah,  who  had  dosed  the  annals  of  the  reddencc 
in  Queen-square. 

This  personage  was  no  other  than  the  famous  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  was  just  returned  to  England,  after  having 
been  wandering,  and  thought  to  be  lost,  during  four 
years,  in  the  deserts  and  sands  of  the  hitherto  European- 
untrodden  territory  of  Africa,  in  search  of  the  source,  or 
sources,  of  the  Nile. 

Tne  narrations,  and  even  the  dght  of  Mr.  Brace,  were 
at  this  time  vdiemently  sought,  not  only  by  all  London, 
but,  as  fiur  as  written  intercourse  could  be  stretched,  by 
all  Europe. 

The  tales  tpntA  hi  and  wide,  first  ofhis  extraordinary 
disappearance  from  the  world,  and  next  of  his  unexpected 
re-appearanoe  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  were  so  fiUl  of  va- 
riety, as  well  as  of  wonder»  that  thcgr  rvsed  equal  cariosity 


Johnson ;  who  saw  and  pitied  her  foible,  but  tried  to  cure 
This  new  reddenoe  was  opened  by  the  distinction  ofl  it  in  vain.    It  was  that  of  living  in  an  habitual  perplexity 


bf  mind,  and  irresolution  of  conduct,  which  to  herself  was 
(restlessly  tormenting,  and  to  all  around  her  was  teazingly 
'.wearisome. 

Whatever  she  suggested,  or  planned,  one  day,  was  re- 
versed the  next ;  though  resorted  to  on  the  third,  as  if 
merdy  to  be  again  rejected  on  the  fourth ;  and  so  on,  al- 
most  endlessly;  for  she  rang  not  tlie  changes  in  her 
opinions  and  designs  in  order  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
and  practice;  but  waveringly  to  stir  up  new  combinations 
and  difficulties ;  till  she  fijund  herself  m  the  midst  of  such 
chaotic  obstructions  as  could  chime  in  with  no  given 
purpose ;  but  must  needs  be  lefl  to  ring  their  own  peal, 
and  to  begin  again  just  where  they  began  at  first. 

This  lady  was  a  no  unfrequent  visiter*in  St  Martin*s 
street;  where,  for  her  many  excellent  qualities,  she  was 
much  esteemed. 

Mrs.  IVances  Reynolds  denred  to  paint  Dr.  Buraey*s 
portrai(«  that  aha  might  plaoe  it  amcng  certain  other 


worthies  ef  her  ehdoe,  already  ornamenting  her 
room.    The  doctor  had  litde  time  to  spare ;  but  had  too 
natively  the  spirit  of  the  oid  school,  to  sufier  Hoi  a^d  m 
lady,  to  pair  oS£  together. 

During  his  dttings,  one  trait  of  her  tenadove  hmmmr 
occorred,  that  he  was  always  amused  in  rdaAiBg.  While 
she  was  painting  his  hair,  wiiich  was  remarkably  ihtok, 
she  asked  him,  very  gravely,  whether  be  ooald  let  her 
have  his  wig  someday  to  work  at,  without  trouUii^  kin 
to  sit 

^  My  wig  ?**  repeated  he,  mudi  surprised. 

**  Yes;"  she  answered;  ^  have  not  you  more  than  gnet 
can't  you  spare  it  ?'* 

*"  Spare  it  ?— Why  what  makes  yoo  think  it  a  wig  7 
It's  my  own  hair.*' 

**  O  then,  I  suppose,"  said  die  with  a  smile,  **  I  BMMrt 
not  call  it  a  wig  7" 

**  Not  call  it  a  wig  ? — why  what  fiur,  my  dear  nadMB, 
shoidd  you  call  it  a  wig?** 

^  Nay,  sir,"  replied  she,  composedly,  **  if  yarn  do  jmC 
like  it,  1  am  sure  I  won't" 

And  he  protested,  that  though  he  ofiered  her  evsiy 
proof  of  twisting,  twitching,  and  twirling  that  she  pfoaaed, 
she  calmly  continued  painting,  without  heeding  bos  ap. 
peal  for  the  hairy  honours  of  his  head ;  and  omy  coofly 
repeating,  **  I  suppose,  then,  I  must  not  call  ita  wig?" 

GARRICK. 

An  appointment  having  been  arranged  by  Dr.  Bqtb^ 
for  presenting  his  friend  Mr.  Twining  to  Mr.  Gaixi^ 
the  two  former,  in  happy  conference,  were  eajojh^ 
the  society  of  each  other,  while  awaiting  thfi  promiaed 
junction  with  Mr.  Garrick,  when  a  violent  rapping  at  the 
street  door,  which  prepared  them  for  his  welcome  axmal, 
was  followed  by  a  demand,  through  the  footman,  whether 
the  doctor  could  recdve  Sir  Jeremy  HiUsboroui^;  a 
baronet  who  was  as  jpecuUariy  distasteful  to  both  the  gei^ 
tlemen,  as  Mr.  Gamck  was  the  reverse. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  no !"  cried  Mr.  Twining;  and  the 
doctor  echoing  **No!  Nol  No!"  was  with  ea^enwas 
sending  off  a  hasty  excuse,  when  the  footman  wloqMrod, 
**  Sir,  he's  at  my  heels !  he*s  dose  to  the  door !  he 
not  stop !"  And,  strenuoudy  flinging  open  the  ~ 
door  himself  in  a  doutbing  hat,  an  old-fiwhiaDed 
rocolo,  over  a  great-coat  of  which  the  collar 
up  above  his  ears,  and  a  silk  handkerchief  held  as  if  fiem 
the  tooth-ache,  to  his  moutn,  the  forbidden  goeal 
dowly,  lowly,  and  solemnly  bowing  his  head  as  he 
vanced ;  though,  quoker-Uke,  never  touching  J  ' 
not  uttering  a  word. 

The  Doctor,  whom  Sir  Jeremy  had  never  before  visited, 
and  to  whom  he  was  hardly  known,  save  fay  open  db- 
similority  upon  some  literary  subjects;  and  Mr.  Twiniiig, 
to  whom  he  was  only  less  a  stranger  to  be  more  obnoskiDiii 
from  having  been  at  variance  with  his  fiunily ;  equally  CQb> 
eluded,  from  their  knowied^  of  his  irasdble  cfaaractfr, 
that  the  visit  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  denuoidM 
satisfiustion  fi)r  some  offence  supposed  to  have  been  oA» 
to  his  high  self-importance.  Aiid,  in  the  awkwardaesi  of 
such  a  surmise,  they  could  not  but  fed  disooneertad,  a^ 
abadiefd,  at  having  proclaimed  their  averaonesa  fi>  ha 
sight  in  such  unqualified  terms,  and  immediately  within 
hS  hearing. 

For  a  minute  or  two,  with  a  dlence  like  hia  owa,  tfaey 
awdted  an  explanation  ofhis  purpose ;  wlien,  after  aone 
hesitation,  ostentatiously  wavin^r  cme  hand,  while  the 
oUier  still  hdd  his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  tfaa  wa- 
welcome  intruder,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  eaaae  ftr- 
ward ;  and  composedly  seated  himself  in  an  ana  ^hair 
Bear  the  fire ;  filling  it  broadly,  with  an  air  of  domiBeer- 
ingauthority. 

The  ffentlemen  now  looked  at  each  other,  in  sewiff 
doubt  whether  thdr  vinter  had  not  (bund  liia  way  to 
them  from  the  vicinity  of  Moorfidds,  where  then  sAood 
the  Bethlem  Hospital. 

The  pause  that  ensued  was  embarrasdng,  and  pot  ^aits 
free  from  darm ;  when  the  intruder,  after  an  extiuonfi- 
nary  nod  or  two,  of  a  psipably  threatening  natmei,  sud- 
denly started  up,  threw  off  his  slouched  hat  and  eld  ro- 
colo, flung  his  red  silk  handkerchief  into  the  ashf ,  and 
displayed  to  view,  lustrous  with  vivadty,  the  gay  feataresi 
the  sparkling  eyes,  and  laughing  countenanoe  of  Garri^ 
— ^the  inimitabie  imitator,  David  Garrick. 

Dr.  Bumey,  delighted  at  this  dcvdopement,  dapped 
his  hands,  as  if  the  scene  had  been  represented  at  a  thea- 
tre :  and  all  his  fiuni}y  present  jdned  r^4iiieaaly  in  the 
plaudit :  while  Mr.  Twining,  with  the  happf  wapiise  ef 
a  sudden  exchange  firom  expected  disgust  to  accorded 
pleasure,  eagerly  approached  the  arm-chair,  ftr  a  pniaiint- 
atson  which  he  had  kmifod  ibr  nearly  throughout  faia  li^. 

Mr.  Garrick  then,  with  manyhsarty  redprbcatkm  of 
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juifiiiw,  mxfovaditd  the  motive  to  tbo  liMU  which  ho  had 


He  bod  awmked,  ho  toid,  thot  morning,  mider  the  fer- 
aidobfo  impression  of  an  introduction  to  a  profound 
Greek  scholar,  that  was  ahnost  awfiil ;  and  that  had  set 
him  to  pondering  vpoa  the  egregious  loos  of  time  and 
jJsnswabili^  that  hong  jqion  all  formalities  in  making 
new  acgBaintances ;  a^  be  then  set  his  wits  to  work  at 
devising  means  for  skipping  at  once,  by  some  slight  of 
hand,  into  abrupt  cordiality.  And  none  occurred  that 
•eemed  so  promistng  of  spontaneous  success,  as  present- 
in|^  himself  under  the  aspect  of  a  person  whom  he  knew 
to  be  so  desperately  unpleasant  to  the  scholiast,  that,  at 
the  tetj  sottod  of  his  name,  he  would  inwardly  ejaculate, 

••  Take  any  form  but  that  r 

Here,  in  a  moment,  Mr.  Garrick  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  in  the  attitude  of  Hamlet  at  the  sight  of 
thej^KHit. 

'nis  bi^eaque  frolie  over,  which  gave  a  playfol  vent 
thai  seemed  ahnost  necessary  to  the  superabundant  ani- 
mal spirits  of  Mr.  Garrick,  who,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  said 
of  Sfaakefpesie,  **  was  always  struggling  for  an  occasion 
lo  be  eemie,*^  he  cast  awajr  fiurce  and  mimiery ;  and  be- 
came Ihr  the  rest  of  the  visit,  a  judicious,  intelligent,  and 
well  informed,  though  ever  lively  and  entertaining  con- 
vener  and  man  of  letters :  and  Mr.  Twining  bad  not  been 
more  aransfid  by  his  buffoonery,  than  he  grew  charmed 
ijhis  rationality. 

In  the  eouiee  of  the  conversation,  the  intended  Ency- 
elopedia  of  I>r.  Goldsmith  being  mentioned,  and  the  Doic. 
tor's  death  warmlT  r^rretted,  a  description  of  the  charac- 
ter as  weUae  wucics  of  that  charming  author  was  brought 
forward ;  and  Mr.  Garrick  named,  what  no  one  else  in  his 
presenoe  cooVd  ham  hinted  at,  the  poem  of  Retaliation. 

Mr.  Garriek  had  too  much  knowledge  of  mankind  to 

treat  with  fightaess so  fivcihle  an  attack  upon  the  stability 

of  his  friendahipi^  however  it  might  be  aofiened  off  by 

the  praise  of  his  talents.*    But  he  had  brought  it,  he  said, 

lipQO  hiaisel^  by  an  tmhicky  lampoon,  to  which  he  had 

irmwitiibiw  been  led  by  the  absurd  blunders,  and  the  in- 

eoaeeivabie  inforiority  between  the  discourse  and  the  pen 

of  this  mngo^  man ;  who,  one  evening  at  the  club,  had 

beea  so  oatrageoosly  laughaUe,  that  Mr.  Garrick  had  been 

faetrayned  into  asserting,  that  no  man  oould  possibly  draw 

the  character  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  till  poor  Oliver  was 

under  groond ;  for  what  any  one  would  say  after  an 

boor's  reading  him,  would  indubitaUy  be  reversed,  after 

an  hoar*8  chat.    **  And  then,**  Mr.  Garrick   continued, 

**  one  risible   folly  bringing  another,  I  voted  him  to  be 

dead  at  that  time,  that  I  might  give  his  real  character  in 

hiaepit&ph.  And  this,**  he  added,  **  produced  this  distich. 

**  Attend,  passer  by,  for  here  lies  old  Noll ; 

'Who  vrrote  like  an  angel^-but  talked  like  poor  Poll  !** 

fS<ilibiail1i,  immeasurably  piqued,  vowed  he  would  re- 
taliBie;  bat,  never  ready  with  his  tm^grae  in  public,  though 
alwmya  ready  with  his  oen  in  private,  he  hurried  off  in  a 
some  time  after,  produced  that  best  if  not  only 
poem  that  he  ever  wrote — ^  Retaliation.** 
■as  Dr.  Goldsmith*B  final- work,  and  did  not  come 
eat  t3  after  his  death.  And  it  was  still  unfinished;  the 
last  line,  which  was  upon  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  bdng  left 
half  written: 

•*  By  flattery  unspoiled — **t 

To  a  very  general  regret.  Dr.  Johnson  had  not  yet 
nemfd.  rrobaUy  he  was  meant  to  form  the  climax 


of  the  pieee.    His  character,  drawn  by  a  man  of  sueh 

acute  djecriminnyjon,  who  had  prospered  ft-om  bis  ftiend- 

ahip,  yet  smarted  from  his  wit — who  feared,  dreaded,  and 

covied,  jet  honoured,  admired,  and  loved  him — ^would 

doubtlflSB  have  been  sketched  with  as  fine  a  pencil  of 

sskndid  jpraise,  and  pointed  satire,  as  has  marked  the 

wraeteristic  distiches  upon  2^.  Burke  and  Mr.  Gar- 


The  oomsany  was  always  small,  as  were  the  apart- 
ments in  which  it  was  received;  but  always  select,  as  the 
name,  iame,  and  traveb  of  the  doctor,  by  allowing  him  a 
choice  of  guests,  enabled  him  to  limit  admission  to  leal 
lovers  of  music. 

He  had  never  any  formal  band ;  though  it  is  probable 
that  there  was  hardly  a  musician  in  England  who,  if 
called  upon,  would  have  reftised  his  services.  But  they 
were  not  requisite  to  allure  those  whom  the  doctor 
wished  to  pleiase  or  oblige ;  and  a  crowd  in  a  private 
apartment  he  thought  as  inimical  to  harmony  as  to  con- 
versation. 

It  was,  primarily,  to  gratify  Mr.  Crisp  that,  while  yet 
in  Poland-street,  he  had  begun  these  little  musical  assem- 
blages ;  which,  in  difierent  forms,  and  with  difiS^rent  par- 
ties, he  continued,  or  renewed,  through  life. 

The  simplicity  of  the  entertainment  had,  probably,  tts 
ftdl  share  m  the  incitement  to  its  participation.  A  re- 
quest  to  or  &ouk  the  master  of  the  house,  was  the  sole 
ticket  of  entrance.  And  the  urbanity  of  the  doctor  upon 
these  occasions^  with  the  warmth  of  his  praise  to  excel- 
lence, and  the  candour  of  his  indulgence  to  failure^  jnade 
his  reception  of  his  visiters  dispense  a  pleasure  so  uncon- 
strained, so  varied,  so  good-humoured,  that  his  concerts 
were  most  sought  as  a  fovour  by  those  whose  presence 
did  them  the  most  honour. 

To  style  them,  however,  concerts,  may  be  conferring 
on  them  a  dignity  to  which  they  had  not  any  pretension. 


C019CERT8. 

In  tiw  private  narrative  of  an  historian  of  the  musical 
artf  it  naw  not  be  improper  to  insert  some  account  of  the 
haicerta,  which  he  occasionally  gave  to  invited  friends 
and  acquaintances  at  his  own  house;  as  they  biographl- 
taStf  mark  his  style  of  life,  and  the  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  musical  world. 


*  *He  east  off  his  ftieads,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack. 
For  he  knew  when  he  wouM  he  could  whistle  them 


»» 


t  This  last  circumstance  wm  communicated  to  the 
fditoc  by  Sir  Joshua  hinwelC 


There  was  no  bin  of  fore :  there  were  no  en^^aged  sobal< 
terns,  either  to  double,  or  aid,  or  contrast,  with  the  prin< 
cipals.  The  performances  were  promiscuous ;  and  sim- 
ply such  as  suited  the  varying  humours  and  desires  of 
the  company ;  a  part  of  which  were  always  assistants  as 
well  as  auditors. 

SooM  details  of  these  harmonical  eoteries,  which  were 
written  at  the  moment  by  this  memorialist  to  Mr.  Crisp, 
will  be  selected  from  amongst  those  which  contain  cha- 
racteristic traits  of  persons  of  celebrity ;  as  they  may 
more  pointedly  display  their  cast  and  nature,  than  any 
merely  descriptive  reminiscences. 

No  apology  will  be  pleaded  for  the  careless  manner  in 
which  these  accounts  are  recorded ;  Mr.  Crisp  prohibited 
all  form  or  study  in  his  epistolary  intercourse  with  his 
young  correspondent. 

**  TO  SAMTTEL  CRISP,  SSa.  CHESINOTON,  KINGSTON,  SUIUIXT. 

**  Let  me  now  try,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  if  I  cannot  have 
the  pleasure  to  make  you  dolorously  repent  your  inexo- 
rability to  coming  to  town.  We  have  had  such  sweet 
music ! — But  let  me  begin  with  the  company  according 
to  your  orders. 

^  Tbey  all  arrived  early,  and  staid  the  whole  evening. 

**  The  Baron  de  Deiden,  the  Danish  Ambassador. 

^*The  Baroness,  bis  wife;  a  sweet  woman,  indeed; 
young,  pretty,  accomplished,  and  graceful.  She  is  reck- 
oned the  finest  dileUante  performer  on  the  piano-forte  in 
Europe. 

"  I  might  be  contented,  you  will  perhaps  say,  to  have 
given  her  this  precedence  in  England  and  in  Denmark ; 
t.  e.  in  her  own  country  and  in  ours :  but  Europe  sounds 
more  noble ! 

**  The  Honourable  Miss  Phipps,  who  came  with  her, 
or  rather,  I  believe,  was  brought  by  her,  for  they  are  great 
friends ;  and  Miss  Phipps  wl  already  been  with  us  in 
Queen-square.    Miss  Phipps  is  a  daughter  of  Lord  Mul- 

Save,  and  sister  to  the  fomous  Polar  captain.  She  seems 
U  of  spirit  and  taste. 

'  **  Sir  James  and  Lady  Lake ;  Sir  Thomas  Clarges ; 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Ord ;  and  a  good  many  others,  agreeable 
enough,  though  too  tedious  to  mention,  having  nothing 
either  striking  or  odd  in  them.  But  the  pride  of  the 
evening,  as  neither  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  nor  Mr. 
Twining,  could  be  with  us,  was  Mr.  HARRIo,  of  Sulia- 
bury^  author  of  the  three  treatises  on  Poetry,  Music,  and 
Painting;  Philosophical  Arrangements;  Hermes,  Slc 
Ho  brought  witii  him  Mrs.  Harris,  and  his  second  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Louisa,  a  distinguished  and  high-bred  lady-mu- 
sician. Miss  Harris,  the  eldest,  a  cultivated  and  high- 
bred character,  is,  I  believe,  with  her  brother,  our  minister 
at  Petersburg}]. 

**  Hettina,T  Mr.  Bumey,  and  our  noble  selves,  bring  up 
the  roar. 

^  There  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation  previous  to 
the  music.  But  as  the  party  was  too  large  for  a  general 
chaUerment,  every  body  that  had  not  courage  to  strOll 
about  and  please  themselves,  was  obliged  to  take  up  with 
their  next  neighbour.  What  think  you,  then,  of  my  good 
fortune,  when  I  tell  you  I  happened  to  sit  by  Mr.  Harris? 
and  that  so  happening,  joined  to  my  being  at  home,— 

t  The  doctor's  eldest  daughter. 


however  otherwise  insignificant^ — gave  me  the  inttvpidity 
to  abandoD  my  yoa  and  nay  responses,  when  he  was  so 
^food  as  to  try  whether  I  could  make  any  other.  His  lodu, 
mdeed,  are  so  fiill  of  benignity,  as  weD  as  of  meaning 
and  understanding,  and  ms  manners  have  a  suavity  so 
gentie,  so  encouraging,  that,  notwithstanding  his  high 
name  as  an  author,  all  fear  fiom  his  renown  was  whtmy 
whisked  away  1^  delight  in  his  discourse  and  his  coun- 
tenance. 

^  My  fother  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  walked  about 
from  one  to  another,  giving  (Measure  to  all  whom  he  ad- 
dressed. 

**  As  we  had  no  violins,  basses,  flutes,  dtc,  we  were 
forced  to  cut  short  the  formality  of  any  overture,  and  to 
commence  by  the  harp.  Mr.  Jones  had  a  very  sweet  in- 
strument, with  new  pedals,  constructed  by  Merlin.  He 
plays  very  well,  and  with  very  neat  execution. 

**  Mr.  Bumey,  then,  at  the  request  of  the  Baroness  de 
Deiden,  went  to  the  harpsiobord,  where  he  fired  away 
with  his  usual  genius.  He  first  played  a  concerto  of 
Schobert*s ;  and  then,  as  the  baroness  would  not  let  him 
rise,  another  of  my  fother*s. 

**  When  Mr.  Burne^had  received  ihe  eampUmtuU  9f 
the  fwbiUly  and  gentry^  my  fiUher  solicited  the  baroncM 
to  take  his  place. 

***Onor  she  cried,*  I  oamiothear  of  such  atfaingi 
It  is  out  of  the  question !  It  would  be  a  flgannte  to 
dance  a  foa  teul  aft^  MademoiseUe  HeineL' 

**  However,  her  animated  firiend.  Miss  Phipps,  joined 
so  earnestiy  with  my  fiUher  in  entrea^,  that,  as  die  ba- 
ron  looked  strongly  bis  sanction  to  thenr  wishes,  she  wee 
prevailed  upon  to  yield;  whioh  she  did  most  graodhlly ; 
and  she  then  played  a  difficult  lesson  of  S^obext*s  re- 
markably well,  with  as  much  meaning  as  ezeoution.  She 
is,  besides,  so  modest,  so  unassuming,  and  so  pretty,  that 
she  was  the  general  object  of  admiiation. 

**  When  my  fother  went  to  thank  her,  she  said  she  had 
never  been  so  frightened  before  in  her  life. 

"  My  fiicther  then  begged  another  German  eorapodtioQ 
ft-om  her,  which  be  had  heard  her  play  at  Lord  Mul- 
grave's.  She  was  going,  most  obligin|^y,  to  comply, 
when  the  baron,  in  a  huf  whisper,  and  pointing  to  ray 
sister  Bumey,  said,  *  AfrH^  mm  chirt  /* 

^^'EkbUnomP  cried  Miss  Phipps,  hi  a  Hvdytope, 
*  awrH  Madtmu  Bumey !  oome,  Mrs.  Bumey,  pray  in- 
dulge us.* 

^  The  baroness,  with  a  pleased  smile,  most  vrilHngly 
made  winr ;  and  your  Hettina,  unafiectedly,  though  not 
quite  unnuttered,  took  her  seat;  and  to  avoid  any  air  of 
emulation,  vrith  great  propriety  began  with  a  slow  move^ 
ment,  as  the  baroness  had  played  a  piece  of  execution. 

**  For  this  purpose,  she  chose  your  fiivoorits  bit  of 
Echard ;  and  I  never  beard  her  f^y  it  better,  if  so  well. 
Merlin*s  new  pedals  made  it  exquisite ;  and  the  expfeo- 
sion,  feeling,  and  taste  with  which  she  performed  it,  raised 
a  general  murmur  of  applause. 

**  Mr.  Harris  inquired  eagerly  the  name  of  the  ocmpo- 
ser.  Every  body  seemed  to  be  strudi,  nay  enchanted : 
and  charmed  into  such  silence  of  attenti<m,  that  if  a  pin 
had  dropt,  it  would  have  caused  a  universal  start 

**  I  should  be  ashamed  not  to  give  you  a  more  noble 
metaphor,  or  simile,  or  comparison,  than  a  pin ;  only  I 
know  how  cheap  you  hold  all  attempts  at  fine  writing ; 
and  that  you  will  like  my  poor  simple  pm,  just  as  weU  •• 
if  I  had  stunned  you  with  a  cannon  balL 

*^  Miss  Louisa  Harris  then  consented  to  vary  die  en- 
tainment  by  singing.  She  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Har- 
ris, whose  soul  seems  all  music,  though  he  has  made  his 
pen  amass  so  many  other  subjects  into  the  bargain.  She 
has  very  littie  voice,  either  for  sound  or  compass ;  yet, 
which  is  wonderfo],  she  gave  us  all  extreme  plmsure ;  for 
she  sings  in  so  high  a  rtyle,  with  such  pure  taste,  such 
native  feeling,  and  such  acquired  knowleckre  of  music, 
that  there  is  not  one  fine  voice  in  a  hundred  I  oould  listen 
to  with  equal  satisfiu^n.  She  gave  us  an  unpublished 
air  of  Sacchini*s,  introduced  by  some  noble  recitative  of 
that  delicious  composer. 

**Sbe  declared,  however,  she  should  havo  been  less 
ft'igbtened  to  have  sung  at  a  theatre,  than  to  such  an  au- 
dience. But  she  was  prevailed  with  to  |ftve  us,  after- 
wards, a  sweet  flowing  rondeau  of  Rauxzmi*s,  from  his 
opera  of  Piramis  and  Thisbe.  She  is  extremely  w^flW*^ 
ed  and  agreeable. 

**  Then  follawed  what  my  fother  called  the  great  gun 
of  the  evening,  MuthePs  duet  for  two  harpsichords; 
which  my  fother  thinks  the  noblest  compositioo  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

^  Mr.  Bumey  and  the  Hettina  now  come  off*  with  flying 
colours  indeed ;  nothing  could  exceed  the  general  appro- 
bation. Mr.  Harris  was  in  an  ecstasy  that  played  over 
all  his  fine  footures;  Sir  James  Ltke»  who  is  taciturn 
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and  cold,  was  surprised  even  into  loqoadty  in  its  praise ; 
Lady  Lake,  more  prone  to  be  pleased,  was  delif  fated  to 
rapture ;  the  fine  physiognomy  of  Miss  Phipps  was  light- 
ed  up  to  an  animation  quite  enlivening  to  behold ;  and 
the  sweet  Baroness  de  Hieiden  repeatecuy  protested  she 
had  never  been  at  so  singularly  agreeable  a  concert  be- 
fore. 

**  She  would  not  listen  to  any  entreaty,  however,  to  play 
again ;  and  all  instrumental  music  was  voted  to  be  out  of 
the  question  for  that  night.  Miss  Louisa  Harris  then, 
"with  great  good  breeding,  as  well  as  good  nature,  was 
won  by  a  general  call  to  £ive  us  a  finale,  in  a  fine  bravu- 
ra ah  of  Sacchini*8,  wnich  she  sung  extremely  well, 
though  under  evident  and  real  affright. 

**  There  was  then  a  good  deal  of  chat,  very  gay  and 
pleasing ;  after  which  the  company  went  away,  in  all  ap- 
pearance, uncommonly  gratified  :  and  we  who  remained 
at  home,  were,  in  all  reality,  the  same. 

**  But  how  we  wished  for  our  dear  Mr.  Crisp !  Do 
pray,  now,  leave  your  gout  to  itself,  and  come  to  our  next 
music  meeting.  Or  if  it  needs  must  din^  to  you,  and 
ooroe  also,  who  knows  but  that  music,  which  has 

*  Charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
To  sdften  rocks,  and  bend  the  Knotted  oak — * 

may  have  charms  also,  To  soften  Gout,  and  UnheaaA  Knot- 
ted Fingers?** 

Previously  to  any  further  perusal  o£  these  juvenile 
narrations,  it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  there  were,  at 
this  period,  three  of  the  most  excelling  singers  that  ever 
exerted  rival  powers  at  the  same  epoch,  wl^  equally  and 
earnestly  aoof^i  the  acquaintance  and  suffrage  of  Dr. 
Burney;  nameh^. 

Miss  Cecilia  Davies,  detta  Tlnglesina, 

La  Signon  Agujari,  detta  la  Bastardelht 

And  the  fki  fiuned  Signora  GabrieQL 

CBCILIA.  DAVIES,  DETTA  L*n90I.E811f A. 


Ceeilia  Davies,  during  a  musical  career,  unfbrtu 
nately  as  brief  as  it  was  splendid,  had,  at  her  own  desire, 
been  made  known  to  Dr.  Burney  in  a  manner  as  peculiar 
as  it  was  honourable,  for  it  was  through  the  medium  of 
Dr.  Johnson ;  a  medium  which  ensured  her  the  best  ser- 
vices of  Dr.  Burney,  and  the  esteem  of  all  his  family. 

Her  &me  and  talents  are  proclaimed  in  the  Hirtory  of 
Music,  where  it  is  said,  **  Miss  Davies  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  English  woman  who  performed  the  fe- 
male parts  in  seversl  great  theatres  in  Italy ;  to  which  ex- 
traocmnary  distinction  succeeded  that  of  her  becoming 
the  first  woman  at  the  great  opera  theatre  of  London.** 

And  in  this  course  of  rare  cdebrity,  her  unimpeachable 
conduct,  her  pleasing  manners,  and  her  engaging  modes- 
ty of  speech  and  deportment,  fixed  as  much  reroect  on  her 
Jersen  and  character,  as  her  angularly  ^onthfbl  success 
lad  fitflened  upon  her  professional  abUities. 

But,  unfortunately,  no  |Mrticulars  can  be  given  of  any 
private  performance  of  this  our  indigenous  brilliant  orna- 
ment at  the  house  of  Dr.  Burney ;  fer  though  she  was 
there  wdoomed,  and  was  even  eager  to  oblige  him,  the  ri- 
gour of  her  opera  articles  prohibited  her  from  singing  even 
a  note,  at  that  time,  to  any  private  party.* 

The  next  abstract,  therefore,  refers  to 

AOUJARI,  DETTA  LA  BASTARDELLA. 

TO  BAMITEL  CRISP,  ttO. 

^'MydeSr  Mr.  Crisp, — My  fether  says  I  must  write 
you  every  thing  of  every  sort  about  Agujari,  that  you 
may  get  ready,  well  or  ill,  to  come  and  hear  her.  So  pray 
make  haste,  and  never  mind  such  common  obstacles  as 
health  or  sickness  upon  such  an  occasion. 

**  La  Signora  Agujari  has  been  nick-named,  my  fiither 
says  in  Italy,  from  some  misfortune  attendant  upon  her 
birtb-'-but  of  which  she,  at  least,  is  innocent — ^La  Bastar- 
della.  Bhe  is  now  come  over  to  Ehigland,  in  the  prime  of 
her  life  and  her  fkme,  upon  an  engagement  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Pantheon,  to  sing  two  songs  at  their  con- 
cert, at  ope  hwidred  pounds  a  nighU  My  father's  tour  in 
Italy  has  made  his  name  and  his  historical  design  so  well 
known  there  in  the  musical  world,  that  she  immediately 
dcMored  his  acquaintance  on  her  arrival  in  London ;  and 
Dr.  Maty,  one  of  her  protectors  in  this  country,  was  de- 
puted to  iHing  them  together ;  which  he  <tid,  in  St  Mar- 
tin's street,  k^  week. 

*Dr.  Maty  is  pleasing,  intelligent,    and  well  bred; 


*  This  early  celebrated  performer,  now  in  the  decline 
of  life,  afier  losing  her  healthy  and  nearly  out-living  her 
friends,  is  reduced,  not  by  feults  but  misfortunes,  to  a 
state  of  pecuniary  difiiculties,  through  which  she  must 
kmg  shice  have  sunk,  but  for  the  generoui  raooour  of 
some  personages  as  high  in  beneySence  as  in  rank. 


though  formal,  precise,  and  a  rather  afi^^eted  little  man. 
But  he  stands  very  high,  they  say,  in  the  classes  of  litera. 
ture  and  learning ;  and,  moreover,  of  character  and  wor- 
thiness. 

**  He  handed  the  signora  with  much  pompous  ceremony, 
into  th6  drawing-room,  where — trumpets  not  being  at 
hand — he  introduced  her  to  my  fiither  with  a  fine  flourish 
of  compliments,  as  a  phenomenon  now  first  letting  her- 
self down  to  grace  this  pigmy  island. 

**  This  style  of  lofly  grandeur  seemed  perfectly  accord- 
ant with  the  style  and  fimcy  of  the  Signora ;  whose  air 
and  deportment  announced  deliberate  mgnity,  and  a  de- 
sign to  strike  all  behdders  with  awe,  as  well  as  admi- 
ration. 

**  She  is  a  handsome  woman,  of  middle  stature,  and 
seems  to  be  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age ; 
with  a  very  good  and  liealthy  complexion,  becoming,  and 
not  absuroly  rouged;  a  well  shaped  nose,  a  well-cut 
mouth,  and  very  prominent,  rolling,  expressive,  and  dy- 
ingly  languishing  eyes. 

**  She  was  attended  by  Signer  Colla,  her  maestro,  and,  as 
some  assert,  her  husband;  but,  undoubtedly  her  obsequi- 
ous and  inseparable  companion.  He  is  tall,  thin,  almost 
fiery  when  conversing;  and  tolerably  well  furnished 
with  gesture  and  grimace ;  id  ett^  made  up  of  nothing 
else. 

**  The  talk  was  all  in  French  or  Italian,  and  almost  all 
between  the  two  Doctors,  Burney  and  Maty ;  we  rest,  be- 
in^  only  auditors,  except  when  something  striking  was 
said  upon  music,  or  upon  some  musician ;  and  then  the 
hotthm  Italian,  who  is  probably  a  Neapolitan,  jumped 
up,  and  started  forth  into  an  abrupt  rhapsody,  with  such 
agitation  of  voice  and  manner,  that  every  limb  seemed  at 
work  almost  as  nimbly  as  his  tongue. 

**  But  la  Signora  Agujari  sat  always  in  placid,  majestic 
silence,  when  she  was  not  personally  addressed. 

**  Signer  Colla  expressed  the  most'unboundcd  veneration 
for  il  Signer  Dottore  Bomi ;  whose  learned  character, 
he  said,  in  Italy,  had  left  him  there  a  name  that  had  made 
it  an  honour  to  be  introduced  to  tm  ri  eelebre  komme.  My 
father  retorted  the  compliment  upon  the  Agujari ;  lament- 
ing that  he  had  missed  hearing  her  abroad,  where  her 
talents,  then,  were  but  rising  into  renown. 

^  Nevertheless,  though  he  naturally  concluded  that  this 
visit  was  designed  for  granting  him  that  gratification,  he 
was  somewhat  diffident  how  to  demand  it  from  one  who, 
in  England,  never  quavers  for  less  than  fifty  guineas  an 
air.  To  pave,  therefore,  the  way  to  his  requwt,  he  call- 
ed upon  Mr.  Burney  and  the  Hettina  to  open  the  concert 
with  a  duet 

**  They  readily  complied ;  and  the  Agujari  now  relin- 
ouished  a  part  of  her  stately  solemnity,  to  give  way, 
tnouffh  not  without  palpably  marvelling  that  it  could  be 
called  for,  to  the  pleasure  Uiat  their  performance  excited ; 
for  pleasure  in  music  is  a  sensation  that  she  seems  to 
itunk  ought  to  be  held  in  her  own  gift  And,  indeed,  for 
vocal  music,  Gabrielli  is,  avowedly,  the  only  exception  to 
her  universal  disdain. 

**  As  Mr.  Burney  and  the  Hettina,  however,  attempted 
not  to  invade  her  exoluding  prerogative,  they  first  esca- 
ped her  supercilious  contempt,  and  next  caught  her  as- 
tonished attention ;  which  soon,  to  our  no  small  satisfiic- 
tion,  rose  to  open,  lively,  and  even  vociferous  rapture.  In 
truth,  I  believe,  she  was  really  glad  to  be  surprised  out  of 
her  fatiguing  dumb  grandeur. 

•  **  This  was  a  moment  not  to  be  lost,  and  .my  fether^hint 
ed  his  wishes  to  Dr.  Maty ;  Dr.  Maty  hinted  them  to 
Signer  Colla ;  but  Signer  CoUa  did  not  take  the  hint  of 
hinting  them  to  La  Bastardella.  He  shrugged,  and  be- 
came  all  gesticulation,  and  answered  that  the  Signora 
would  uncfoubtedly  sing  to  the  Signer  Dottore  £>mi ; 
but  that,  at  this  moment,  she  had  a  slight  sore  throat; 
and  her  desire,  when  she  performed  to  il  Signer  Dottore 
Bomi  was,  si  potsibUf  he  added,  to  surpass  herself. 

**  We  were  all  horribly  disappointed ;  but  Signer  Colla 
made  what  amends  he  could,  by  assuring  us  tlmt  we  had 
never  yet  known  what  singing  was !  *  ear  c*e«/  unepro- 
dige^  Mt$9ieun  et  Me$dme9^  que  la  Signora  Agujari.  * 

*■  My  fiitlier  bowed  his  acquiescence;  and  then  enquired 
whether  she  had  been  at  the  opera  7 

**  O  no ;  *  Signer  Colla  answered ;  *  she  was  too  much 
afraid  of  that  complaint  which  all  her  ciiuntrymen  who 
travelled  to  England  had  so  long  lamented,  and  which  the 
EInglish  call  catch-cold,  to  venture  to  a  theatre.  * 

***  Agujari  then  condescended  to  enquire  whether  ilSfg' 
nor  Lhltore  had  heard  the  Gabrielli  7 

'^^Notyet,*  he  replied ;  '  he  waited  her  coming  to  Eng- 
land. He  had  missed  her  in  Italy,  firom  her  having 
passed  that  year  in  CScily.* 

^'Ak  DiaU€!  *  ezcUuned  the  Bastardini,  'mait  e'e$i 
dmmmagt!*  | 


**ThisfimiilJar*/>ta6/e.'*  fhm  such  majestic  killineas, 
had  a  very  droll  efl[ect 

^  *Et  ootis,  Signora^  Taoes-votif  tntendue .'  * 

^  *0  que  noH  /*  answered  she,  quite  bluffly,  *  eela  n*atf 
patpombUP 

**■  And  we  were  alarmed  to  observe  that  she  looked 
highly  afi^tinted ;  though  we  could  not  possibly  coojee- 
ture  why,  till  Signer  Cdla,  in  a  whisper,  represented  the 
error  of  the  inquiry,  by  saying,  that  two  first  singers 
could  never  meet 

*'*Tnie!*  Dr.  BCaty  cried;  'two  suns  never  light  nsal 
once.* 

"  The  Signora,  to  whom  this  was  repeated  in  Italian, 
presently  recovered  her  placid  dignity  by  ^the  blaze  of 
these  two  suns ;  and,  before  she  went  away,  was  in  such 
perfect  amity  with  il  Stgnor  Dottote,  that  she  voluntarily 
declared  she  would  come  again,  whc^  her  sore  throat  was 
oveTf  and  chanter  eomme  ilfaut,** 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Crisp,-:-  My  father  now  bids  me  write 
for  him — ^which  I  do  with  joy  and  pride,  for  now,  now, 
thus  instigated,  thus  authorised,  let  me  present  to  joa  the 
triumphant,  the  unique  Ajnijari ! 

**Ohow  we  all  wished  for  you  when  she  broke  forth  a 
her  vocml  glory !  -The  great  singers  of  olden  tinm, 
whom  I  have  heard  you  so  emphati^y  describe,  seem  to 
have  all  their  taints  revived  in  this  wonderfhl  creature. 
(  could  compare  her  to  nothing  I  have  ever  beard,  bat  on. 
ly  to  what  you  have  heard;  your  Carestini,Farine]|i,  Sea. 
esino,  alone  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  fiBstardini. 

**  She  came  with  the  Signer  Maestro  CoHa,  very  •ariy, 
to  tea. 

**  I  cannot  deign  to  mention  our  party^ — but  k  was 
small  and  good :— though  by  no  means  bright  enoa|jhlo 
be  enumerated  in  the  same  page  with  Agujari. 

**  She  frightened  us  a  Httle,  at  first,  by  oomplaiiJiig  of 
a  cold.  l£>w  we  looked  at  one  another !  Mr.  Btamej 
was  called  upon  to  begin ;  which  he  cfid  with  even  more 
than  his  usual  spirit ;  and  then — ^witboot  waiting  for  a 
petition — ^which  nobody,  not  even  my  dear  &tiier,  bad 
yet  gathered  courage  to  make,  Agujari,  the  BastanidiB, 
arose,  voluntarily  arose,  to  sing ! 

**  We  all  rose  too !  we  seemed  all  ear.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  any  other  part  to  our  persons.  Had  a  fon^— 
for  I  won*t  again  ^^ive  you  a  pin,— feUen,  I  snppoae  we 
should  have  taken  it  for  at  least  a  thunder-dap.  AH  was 
hushed  and  rapt  attention. 

**  Signer  CoUa  accompanied  her.  She  began  with  what 
she  caUed  a  little  minuet  of  his  composition. 

**  Her  cold  was  not  affected,  for  her  voice  at  first  wai 
not  quite  dear ;  but  she  acquitted  hersdf  eharmingly; 
And,  little  as  she  called  this  minuet,  it  contained  diflSc»> 
ties  which  I  firmly  believe  no  other  singer  in  the  woiU 
could  have  executed. 

"But  her  great  talents,  and  our  great  astcmishmeBt, 
were  reserv^  for  her  second  song,  which  was  taken 
firom  Metastasio*a  opera  of  Didone,  set  by  CoUa,  *'^am 
hai  ragione,  ingraio  P 

^Aa  this  was  an  aria  parlanie,  she  first,  in  a  Toaoe, 
softly  melodious,  read  us  the  words,  that  we  might  com- 
prehend what  she  had  to  express. 

**  It  is  noUy  set ;  nd>ly !  'Bravo,  il  Signer  Maestro  !* 
cried  my  fiitber,  two  or  three  times.  She  began  with  a 
folneas  and  power  of  vdce  that  amaxed  us  beyoiMl  aJl 
our  possible  expectations.  She  then,  lowered  it  ta  the 
most  expressive  softness  in  short,  my  dear  Mr.  Orisp, 
she  was  sublime !  1  can  use  no  other  word  without  de- 
gradin(|[  her. 

**  This,  and  a  second  great  song  horn  the  same  operm. 
Son  Regina^  and  Son  Amante^  she  sang  in  a  style   to 
which  my  ears  have  hitherto  been  strangers.    Sie  iwfcif*^ 
to  her  surprising  and  incomparable  powers  of  execntaoB, 
and  luxuriant  facili^  and  compass  of  voice;  an  exfme 
sion  still  more  delicate— and,  I  had  almost  said,  equal. 
ly  feeling  with  that  of  my  darling  Millioo,  who  first 
opened  my  sensations  to  the  melting  and  boundless  de- 
lights  of  vocal  melody.    In  fiict,  in  MiUico  it  was  liia 
own  sensibility  that  excited  that  of  his  hearers ;  it  was 
so  genuine,  so  touching !    It  seemed  never  to  want  any 
spur  from  admiration,  but  always  to  owe  its  exedlence 
to  its  own  resistless  pathos. 

**  Yet,  with  all  its  vast  compass,  and  these  stupendoiM 
sonorous  sounds,  the  voice  of  Agujari  has  a  meUownesB, 
a  sweetness,  that  are  quite  vanquishing.  One  can  hardly 
helpfallingatherfbct  while  one  listens!  Her8iiake,too^ 
is  so  plump,  so  true,  so  open !  and,  to  display  her  varioos 
abilities  to  my  fother,  she  sang  in  twen^  stylea-  if  twea- 
ty  there  may  be ;  for  nothing  is  beyond  ner  reach.  In 
songs  of  execution,  her  divisions  were  so  rapid,  and  so 
brimant,  they  almost  made  one  ,diazy  from  breathless 
admiration :  her  cantabiles  were  so  fine,  so  rich,  so  mor- 
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mf  « that  we  oould  hardly  keep  the  teen  from  cmr  eyee. 
Then  she  gave  ue  touie  ecoempanied  recitative,  with  ano- 
UeiieaB  of  aooeot,  that  made  every  one  of  us  ftand  erect  oat 
•f  respect  S  Then,  how  frscinately  she  condesoended  to 
iiidal^  us  with  a  rondeaa!  thooffh  she  holds  that  simpU- 
dtj  of  melod/  beneath  her ;  and  therefore  rose  from  it 
to  ohaoot  some  church  music,  of  the  Pope*s  Chapel,  in  a 
stjle  so  noblj  simple,  so  grandly  unadorned,  that  it 
penetrated  to  the  inmost  sense.  She  is  just  what  she 
will :  she  has  the  highest  taste,  with  an  expression  the 
most  pt^f**^ ;  and  she  ezecatea  difficulties  the  most 
wild,  toe  most  varied,  the  most  incredible,  with,  rast 
as  mnch  ease  and  fiu^ty  as  I  can  say — my  dear  Mr. 
CrisoL 

■*  Now  doo*t  yoa  die  to  come  and  hear  her  7  I  hope 
yon  do.    O,  she  is  indescribable ! 

**  Aflsure  yourself  my  fiither  joins  in  all  this,  though 
■erhape,  if  lie  had  time  to  write  $at  himself  he  might  do 
It  more  Lady  Grace  like,  *  soberly.'  I  hope  she  will 
fin  up  at  leaat  half  a  volume  of  his  history.  I  wish  he 
would  cmH  her.  The  Heroine  of  Music ! 

**  We  could  not  help  regretting  that  her  engagement 
was  at  tbe  Fantheon,  as  her  evid^tly  fine  ideas  of  acting 
ara  thrown  away  at  a  mere  concert 

**  At  tfaii^  she  made  fitces  of  such  scorn  and  derision 

against  the  managers,  for  not  putting  her  upon  the  stage, 

that  they  altered  her  handsome  countenance  almost  to 

agUaam;  ami,  snatching  up  a  music  book,  and  opening 

if,  and  holding  it  full  broad  in  her  hands,  she  dropt  a 

formal  oourte^,  to  take  herself  off  at  the  Pantheon,  and 

ssid;  *Oui!  ffsuis  l^  eommt  une  9laiue!  ^mune  une 

petite  eetii^r    And  afterwards  she  contemptuously 

rndded :  *  JMSsw,  sn  fi^atms  gitere  iei  ftis  les  rondeaux  ! — 

Mm-^fabkmre  eee  mie^rt*  IdP 

**■  One  dbiection,  however,  and  a  rather  serious  one, 
against  her  walking  the  stage,  is  that  she  limps. 

^  Do  yoa  know  what  they  assert  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
y^mMiyt^mat  ?  It  Is  ssJd  that,  while  a  mere  baby,  and  at 
nurse  in  the  ooontiy,  she  was  lefl  rolling  on  the  grass 
one  evening,  ^  she  rolled  herself  round  and  round  to  a 
psgtftae;  where  a  hideous  hog  welcomed  her  as  a  delicious 
repasit,  and  mangled  one  side  of  the  poor  in&nt  most 
ci^ielly,  befiire  we  was  missed  and  rescued.  She  was 
recofwed  with  great  difficulty;  hut  obliged  to  bear  the 
insertion  of  a  plate  of  silver,  to  sustain  the  parts  where 
the  terrible  swine  had  made  a  chasm;  and  thcoice  she  has 
been  called  ...  I  forget  the  Italian  name,  but  that  which 
has  been  adopted  here  is  Silver-sides. 

"  You  may  imagine  that  the  wags  of  the  day  do  not 
k  let  sQch  a  circumstance,  belonging  to  so  fiunous  a  per- 
^  m  aoa,  pass  unmadrigalled :  Foote,  my  father  tells  us,  has 
'  declared  he  shall  impeach  the  custom-house  officers,  for 
'"   letting  her  be  smuggled  into  the  kingdom  contrary  to 
law ;  unless  her  sides  have  been  entered  at  the  sttfmp 
office.    And  Lord  Sandwich  has  made  a  catch,  in  dia- 
logue and  in  Italian,  between  the  infimt  and  the  hog, 
where  the  former,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  soliciting  mercy, 
cries;  Csre,  mio  Porcot*  Tbe  hog  answers  by  a  grunt 
Her  piteous  entreaty  is  renewed  in  tbe  softest  tenderest 
trcbfe.    His  sole  reply  is  expressed  in  one  long  note  of 
tbe  fewirt  deepest  boss.    Some  of  her  highest  notes  are 
Chen  Jbdicrously  imitated  to  vocalise  little  shrieks ;  and 
the  bog^  in  finale,  grunts  out,  *•  Ahi  ehe  bel  mangiar  P 

**  Lord  Sandwich,  who  showed  this  to  my  fiittier,  had, 
at  least,  tbe  grace  to  say,  that  he  would  not  have  it 
printad,  lest  it  should  get  to  her  knowledge,  till  after  her 
return  to  Ita^.** 

The  radical  and  scientific  merits  of  this  singular  per- 
■onag<e,  and  astonishing  performer,  are  fuUy  expounded 
in  the  History  of  Music  She  lefl  England  with  great 
eootempt  fiir  the  land  of  rondeaux ;  wad  never  dMired 
to  vint  it  again. 

LA  6ABKISLLI. 

Of  the  person  and  performance  of  Gahrielli,  the  His- 
te^  of  Moac  contains  a  full  and  luminous  description. 
She  was  the  most  universally  renowned  singer  of  her 
time ;  §bk  Agujari  died  before  her  high  and  unexampled 
talents  had  expanded  their  truly  wonderful  supremacy. 

Yet  here,  also,  no  private  detail  can  be  written  of  the 
private  peifcmnance,  or  manners,  of  La  Gabrielli,  as  she 
at  the  house  of  St.  Bumey ;  though  she 
rteoQsly  invited  him  to  her  own ;  in  which  she 
him  with  flattering  distinction.    And,  as  she 
bad  the  judgment  to  set  aside,  upon  his  visits,  the  airs, 
espricea,  coquetries,  and  gay  insolences,  of  which  the 
boundless  repcMt  had  preceded  her  arrival  in  England,  he 
feond  her  a  high-bred,  accomplished,  and  engaging  wo- 
man of  the  world ;  or  rather,  he  said,  woman  of  famion ; 
for  there  was  a  winning  ease,  na]^,  captivation,  in  her 
knk  aod  air,  that  cookT  scarcely,  in  any  circle,  be  sur- 


passed. Her  great  celebrity,  however,  for  beauty  and  ec- 
centricity, as  well  as  for  professional  exceDenoe,  had 
raised  such  inordinate  expec^tions  before  she  came  out, 
that  the  following  juveiijliB letters  upon  the  appearance  of 
so  extraordinary  a  musical  personage,  will  be  curious, — 
or,  at  least,  diverting,  to  lovers  of  musical  anecdote. 

TO  SAJfUXL  CEISr,  "00.^  CHE8INGT0N. 

October^  1775. 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Crisp, — ^Tm  so  long  since  I  have 
written,  that  I  suppose  you  conclude  we  are  ali^one  for- 
tune-hunting to  some  other  planet;  but,  to  skip  apolo- 
gies, which  I  know  you  scoff,  I  shall  atone  for  my 
silence,  by  telling  you  that  my  dear  father  returned  Grom 
Buxton  in  quite  restored  health,  I  thank  God !  and  that 
bis  first  volume  is  now  rough-sketched  quite  to  the  end, 
preface  and  dedication  inclusive. 

**  But  you  are  vehement,  you  say,  to  hearof  GabriellL 

**  Well,  so  is  every  body  else ;  but  she  has  not  yet 
sung. 

**  She  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion  wher- 
ever you  go.  Every  one  expects  her  to  sing  like  a  thou- 
sand ang^  yet  to  be  as  ridiculous  as  a  thousand  imps. 
But  I  believe  she  purposes  to  astonish  them  all  in  a  new 
way;  for  imagine  how  sober  and  how  English  she 
means  to  become,  when  I  tell  you  that  she  has  taken  a 
house  in  Golden-square,  and  put  a  plate  upcm  her  door, 
on  which  she  has  had  engraven,  ^  Mrs.  Gabrielli.** 

^  If  John  Bull  is  not  flattered  by  that,  he  must  be 
John  Bear. 

**  RauTTini,  meanwhile,  who  is  to  be  the  first  serious 
singer,  has  taken  precisely  tbe  other  side ;  and  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  Johnship  at  all ;  for  he  has  had 
his  apartments  painted  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  with  a 
li^ht  myrtle  sprig  border;  and  has  ornamented  them 
with  little  knic-lmacs  and  trinkets,  like  a  fine  lady*8 
dressing-room. 

**  My  father  dined  with  them  both  the  other  day,  at  the 
mana^rs*,  Mrs.  Brookes,  the  author,  and  Mrs.  Yates, 
the  ct*dit«aal  actress.  Rauzzini  sang  a  great  many 
sweet  airs,  and  very  delightfiilly ;  but  Gabrielli  not  a 
note !  Neither  did  any  one  presume  to  ask  for  such  a 
fovour.  Her  sister  was  of  the  partyalso,  who  th^  say 
cannot  sing  at  all ;  but  Galnielli  insisted  upon  having 
her  engaged,  and  advantageously,  or  refused  peremptorily 
to  come  over. 

**  Nothing  can  exceed  the  impatience  of  people  of  all 
ranks,  and  all  ways  of  thinking,  concerning  this  so 
celebrated  singer.  And  if  you  do  not  come  to  town  to 
hear  her,  I  shall  conclude  you  lost  to  all  the  Saint  Ceci- 
lian  powers  of  attraction ;  and  that  you  are  become  as 
indifierent  to  munc,  as  to  uancing  or  to  horse-racing. 
For  my  own  part,  if  any  thing  should  unfortunate^ 
prevent  my  hearing  her  first  perfiurmanoe,  I  shall  set  it 
down  in  my  memory  ever  after,  as  a  very  serious  mis- 
fortune.  Don't  laugh  so,  dear  daddy,  pray  !** 

Written  the  weekfoUowing, 

**  How  I  rejoice,  for  once,  in  your  hard-heartedness ! 
how  ashamed  I  should  have  been  if  you  had  come,  dear- 
est sir,  to  my  call !  The  Gabrielli  did  not  sing  I  And 
she  let  all  London,  and  all  the  country  too,  I  bdieve,  ar- 
rive  at  the  theatre  before  it  was  proclaimed  that  she  was 
not  to  appear!  Every  one  of  our  family,  and  of  every 
other  family  that  I  know^ — and  that  I  don't  know  be- 
sides, were  at  the  opera  house  at  an  early  hour.  We, 
who  were  to  enter  at  a  private  door,  per  fiivour  of  Mrs. 
Brookes,  rushed  past  all  handbills,  not  thinking  them 
worth  heeding.  Poor  Mr.  Yates,  the  manager,  kept  run- 
ning fVom  one  outlet  to  another,  to  relate  the  sudden 
desperate  hoarseness  of  la  Signora  GabrielU ;  and,  sup- 
plicate patience,  and,  moreover,  credence, — now  firomtbe 
box  openings,  now  firom  the  pit,  now  from  the  galleries. 
Had  he  be^  less  active,  or  less  humble,  it  is  tlnraght  the 
theatre  would  have  been  pulled  down;  so  prodigious 
was  the  rage  of  the  large  assemblage ;  none  of  them  in 
the  least  believing  that  Gabrielli  had  the  slightest  thing 
the  matter  with  l^r. 

**  My  fother  says  people  do  not  think  that  singers  have 
the  capacity  of  having  such  a  thing  as  a  cold ! 

**  The  murmurs,  *  What  a  shame  v — '  how  scandalous  V 
what  insolent  airs  !* — ^kept  Mr.  Yates  upon  the  alert 


a  true  spirit  of  liberalitjr,  that  though  she  should  sing 
even  better  than  Agujari,  we  would  not  like  her ! 

**  My  fiither  called  upon  the  managers  to  know  what  all 
this  meant;  and  Mrs.  Brookes  then  told  him,  that  all 
that  had  been  reported  of  the  extraordinary  wilfiilness  of 
this  spoilt  child  of  talent  and  beauty,  was  exceeded  by 
her  behaviour.  She  only  sent  them  word  that  she  was 
out  of  voice,  and  could  not  sin^,  one  hour  before  tbe 
bouse  must  be  opened  !  They  mstantly  hurried  to  her 
to  expostulate,  or  rather  to  supplicate,  for  they  dare  nei- 
ther reproach  nor  command ;  and  to  represent  the  utter 
impossibility  of  getting  up  any  other  opera  so  late ;  and 
to  acknowledge  ueir  terror,  even  for  their  property,  fVom 
the  fury  of  an  English  audience,  if  disappoint^  so  bluffly 
at  the  last  moment 

To  this  she  answered  very  coolly,  but  with  smiles  and 
politeness,  that  if  le  monde  expected  her  so  eagerly,  she 
would  dress  herself^  and  let  the  opera  be  performed; 
only,  when  her  songs  came  to  their  s3rmphony,  instead 
of  singing,  ^she  would  make  a  courtesy,  and  point  to 
her  throat 

***You  may  imagine,  doctor,*  said  Mrs.  Brookes, 
*  whether  we  could  trust  John  BiUl  with  so  easy  a  lady  ! 
and  at  the  very  instant  his  ears  were  opening  to  hear  her 

so  vaunted  pemrmance  V 

sssesss* 

**  Well,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  now  for  Saturday,  and 
now  for  the  real  opera.  We  all  went  again.  There  was 
a  prodigious  house ;  such  a  one,  for  fashion  at  least,  as, 
before  Christmas,  never  yet  was  seen-  For  though  every 
body  was  afraid  there  would  be  a  riot,  and  that  GabrielU 
would  be  furiously  hissed,  fVom  the  spleen  of  the  late 
disappointment,  nobody  could  stay  away ;  for  her  whims 
and  eccentricities  only  heighten  curiosity  for  beholding 
her  person. 

**  The  opera  was  Metastasio's  Didone,  and  the  part 
for  Gabrielli  was  new  set  by  Sacchini. 

**  In  the  first  scene,  Rauzzini  and  Sestini  appeared 
with  la  Signora  Francesca,  the  sister  of  Gabrielli.  They 
prepared  us  for  the  approach  Qf  the  blazing  comet  that 
bunt  forth  in  the  second. 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  noble  than  her  entrance.  It 
seemed  instantaneously  to  triumph  over  her  enemies,  and 

auer  her  tbreateners.  The  stage  was  open  to  its 
est  limits,  and  she  was  discerned  at  its  most  distant 
point ;  and,  for  a  minute  or  two,  there  dauntlessly  she 
stood ;  and  then  took  a  sweep,  with  a  firm,,  but  acoele- 
rating  step ;  and  a  deep,  finely  flowing  train,  till  she 
reacted  the  orchestra.  There  she  stopt,  amidst  peals  of 
applause,  that  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  shaken  the 
foundations  of  the  theatre. 

*•  What  think  you  now  of  John  Bull  7 

**  I  had  quite  quivered  for  her,  in  expectation  of  cat- 
callings  and  hissmgs ;  but  the  intrepidity  of  her  appear, 
ance  and  approach  quashed  all  his  resentment  into  sur- 
prised admiration. 

**  She  is  still  very  pretty,  thought  not  still  very  young. 
She  has  small,  intelligent,  sparkling  features ;  and  though 
she  is  rather  short,  she  is  charmingly  proportioned,  and 
has  a  ver^  engaging  figure.  All  her  motions  are  grace- 
ful, her  air  is  fuU  of  dignity,  and  her  walk  is  majestic 

**  Though  tbe  applause  was  so  violent,  she  seemed  to 
think  it  so  simply  her  due,  that  she  deigned  not  to  honour 
it  with  the  slignest  mark  of  acknowle^ement,  but  calm- 
ly b^fan  her  song. 

**  John  Bull,  however,  enchained,  as  1  belief  by  the 
reported  vagaries  of  her  character,  and  by  the  high  de- 
light he  expected  from  her  talents,  clapped  on, — clap, 
dap,  clap ! — with  such  assiduous  noise,  that  not  a  note 
could  be  heard,  nor  a  notion  be  started  that  any  note  was 
sung.    Unwilling,  then, 

**  To  waste  her  sweetaess  on  the  clamorous  air,'* 

and  perhaps  growing  a  little  gratified  to  find  she  oould 
**  soothe  the  savage  breast,**  uie  condescended  to  make 
an  Italian  courtesy,  i.  e,  a  slight,  but  dignified  bow. 

^  **  Honest  John,  who  had  thought  she  would  not  aeoept 
his  homage,  but  who,  through  tm  most  abrupt  turn  f^om 
resentment  to  admiration,  luid  resdv^  to  bear  with  aU 
her  freaks,  was  so  enchanted  by  thk  oflabihty,  that  dap- 
pmg  he  went  on,  till,  I  have  little  doubt,  the  skin  of  hia 


from  post  to  post,  to  the  utmost  stretch  ofhisabUity,  «^^hanikwOTtoff;determinmgtogama^ 
thoughhis  dolorous  countenance  painted  his  frill  conviclTl^"  ^r??  "^^  "^"^.^  ??*'  "  an  wgust  sign  that 
Uon  that  he  himself  was  the  most  seriously  to  be  iHtielP^^l~*ur'P*~^*'  "^^^  ^""  ^<*  *^"»fi^  ~  smitten. 


of  tbe  party ;  for  it  was  clear  that  he  said,  in  soliloquy, 
upon  every  one  that  he  sent  away :  *^  There  goes  half  a 
guinea !— or,  at  the  least,  three  shillings^ — ^if  not  five,  out 
of  my  pocket !' 

"  We  all  returned  home  in  horrible  ill-humour;  but 
soUcing  ourselves  with  a  candid  determination,  taken  in 


and  so  humble. 

**  After  this  he  suffered  the  orchestra  to  be  heard. 

**  Gabridli,  however,  was  not  flattered  into  spoilin 
her  flatterers.    Probably  she  liked  the  spoiling  too  we 
to  make  it  over  to  them.    Be  that  as  it  may,  she  f^l 
kept  expectation  on  the  rack,  by  giving  us  only  redta« 
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five,  till  every  other  performer  had  tired  our  reluctant 
attention. 

**■  At  length,  however,  came  the  grand  bravura,  *  Sbn 
Xeginoy  e  sono  Amante. 

**  Here  1  must  stop ! — ^Ab,  Mr.  Crisp !  why  would  she 
take  words  that  had  been  sung  by  Agujari  ? 

**  Opinions  are  so  different,  you  must  come  and  judge 
for  yourself.  Praise  and  censure  are  bandied  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  if  they  were  two  shuttlecocks  between 
two  battledores.  The  Son  Regina  was  the  only  air  of 
consequence  that  she  even  attempted ;  all  else  were  but 
bits ;  pretty  enough,  but  of  no  force  or  character  for 
a  great  singer. 

**  Ho\v  imfortunate  that  she  should  take  the  words, 
even  though  to  other  music,  (hat  we  had  heard  from 
Agujari  !---0h !  she  is  no  Aguiari ! 

**  In  short,  and  to  come  to  the  truth,  she  disappointed 
us  all  egregiously. 

**  However,  my  dear  father,  who  beyond  any  body 
tempers  his  jod^ent  with  indulgence,  pronounces  her 
a  venr  capital  smger. 

**  But  she  visibfy  took  no  pains  to  exert  herself,  and 
appeared  so  impertinently  easy,  that  I  believe  she  thought 
it  condescension  enough  for  us  poor  savage  islanders  txy 
see  her  stand  upon  the  stage,  and  let  us  l(Mk  at  her.  Yet 
it  must  at  least  be  owned,  that  the  tolte  of  her  voice, 
though  feeble,  is  remarkably  sweet ;  that  her  action  is 
judicious  and  graceful,  and  that  her  style  and  manner  of 
singing  are  nuisterly.'* 

•*  My  dear  Mr.  Crisp, 

**I  must  positively  talk  to  you  again  of  the  sweet 
Baroness  Deidcn,  though  I  am  half  afraid  to  write  you 
any  more  details  of  our  Duet  Concerts,  lest  they  should 
tire  your  patience  as  much  as  my  fin^rs.  But  you  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  they  are  still  d-ia-mode.  We 
have  just  had  another  at  the  request  of  M.  le  Comte  de 
Guignea,  the  French  ambassador,  delivered  by  Lady 
Edgcumbe ;  who  not  only  came  again  her  lively  self,  but 
brought  her  jocose  and  humorous  lord ;  who  seems  as 
aportive  and  as  fond  of  a  hoax  as  any  tar  who  walks  the 
quarter-deck;  and  as  cleverly  giftdd  for  making,  as  he  is 
gaily  disposed  for  enjoying  one.  They  were  Ixith  full  of 
good  humour  and  spirits,  and  we  liked  them  amazingly. 
They  have  not  a  gram  of  what  you  style  the  torpor  of  the 
times. 

**  Lady  Ekigcumbo  was  so  transported  by  Muthel,  that 
when  her  lord  emitted  a  cough,  though  it  did  not  vent 
till  he  had  half  stifled  himself  to  check  it,  she  called  out, 
*  What  do  you  do  here,  my  lord,  coughing?  We  don't 
want  that  accompaniment*  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
how  droUy  he  looked.  I  am  sure  he  was  fiill  primed  with 
a  ready  repartee.  But  her  ladyship  was  so  intently  in 
ecstasy,  and  he  saw  us  all  round  so  intently  admiring 
her  enthusiasm,  that  I  verily  believe  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  interrupt  the  performance,  even  with  the 
best  witticism  of  his  merry  imagination. 

**We  had  also,  for  contrast,  the  new  Groom  of  the 
Stole,  Lord  Ashbumham,  with  his  key  of  gold  dangling 
from  hb  pocket  He  is  elegant  ana  pleasing,  though 
silent  and  reserved;  and  just  as  scrupulously  high-br^ 
as  Lord  Edgcumbe  is  frolicsomely  facetious. 

**  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  we  had  again  the  bewitching 
Danish  ambassadress,  the  Baroness  Deiden,and  her  polite 
husbandfihe  baron.  She  is  really  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful creatures  in  this  lower  world,  if  she  is  not  one  of 
the  most  deceitful.  We  were  more  charmed  with  her 
than  ever.  I  wonder  whether  Ophelia  was  like  her  ?  or, 
rather,  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  was  just  such  another. 
So  musical,  too!  The  Danish  Court  was  determined  to 
show  us  thait  our  great  Rnglish  bard  knew  what  he  was 
about,  when  he  drew  so  attractive  a  Danish  female.  The 
baron  seems  as  sensible  of  her  merit  as  if  he  were  another 
Hamlet  himself— though  that  is  no  man  I  ever  yet  saw! 
She  speaks  Rngliah  very  prettily;  as  she  can't  help^  I 
bdieve,  doing  wLatever  sl^  sets  about  She  said  to  my 
father,  *  How  good  yoa  were,  sir,  to  remember  us!  We 
are  very  macC  obliged  indeed.*  And  then  to  my  sister, 
*I  have  heard  no  music  since  I  was  here  last!* 

**■  We  had  also  Lord  Barrington,  brother  to  my  fiither's 
good  friend  Dainea,  and  to  iM  excellent  Bbhop  of  Salis- 
bury. His  lordship,  as  you  know,  is  universally  reckoned 
clever,  witty,  penetrating,  and  shrewd.  But  he  bears  this 
high  character  any  wMre  rather  than  in  his  air  anc^fe  But  highest,  at  this  season,  in  the  highest  circles  of 
look,  which  by  no  means  pronounce  his  superiority  or  society,  from  the  triple  bewitchment  of  talents,  beauty, 


**  And  most  welcome  he  made  himself  to  us,  in  enter- 
ing the  drawing  room,  by  giving  intelligence  that  he  had 
just  heard  from  the  circumnavigators,  that  our  dear  James 
was  well. 

**■  Lord  Sandwich  is  a  tall,  stout  man,  and  looks  as  fur- 
rowed and  weather-proof  as  any  sailor  in  the  navy;  and, 
like  most  of  the  old  set  of  that  brave  tribe,  he  has  good 
nature  and  joviality  marked  in  every  feature.  I  want  to 
know  why  he  is  called  Jemmy  Twitcher  in  the  news- 
papers ?  Do  pray  tell  me  that 

**  But  why  do  T  prepare  for  closing  my  account,  before 
I  mention  him  for  whom  it  was  opened  7  namely,  M.  le 
Comte  de  Guignes,  the  French  ambassador. 

**  He  v:as  looked  upon,  when  he  first^came  over,  as  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  m^n,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant ;  and  his  conquests  amongst  the  fair  dames  of  the 
court  were  in  proportion  with  those  two  circumstances. 
I  hope,  therefore,  now, — as  I  am  no  well-wisher  to  these 
sort  of  conquerors, — that  his  defeats,  in  future,  will 
counter-balance  his  victories;  for  he  is  grown  so  fat,  and 
looks  so  sleek  and  supine,  that  I  think  the  tender  tribe 
will  henceforward  be  in  complete  safety,  and  may  sing, 
in  full  chorus,  while  viewing  him, 

**  *  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more!* 

•*  He  was,  however,  very  civil,  and  seemed  well  enter- 
tained ;  though  he  left  an  amusing  laugh  behind  him  from 
the  pomposity  of  his  exit ;  for  not  finding,  upon  quitting 
the  music  room,  with  an  abrupt  Frenchleavey  half  a  do- 
zen of  our  lackeys  waiting  to  anticipate  his  orders ;  half 
a  dozen  of  those  gentlemen  not  being  positively  at  hand ; 
he  indignantly  and  impatiently  called  out  aloud :  *  Jtfes 
gen$!  ou  $ont  me$  gens  ?  Que  Bont-ils  done  devenu?  Met 
gens !  Je  die!  Mts  genaP 

'*  Previously  to  this,  the  duet  had  gone  off  with  its 
usual  eclat 

**  Lord  Sandwich  then  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to 
hear  the  baroness  play :  but  she  would  not  listen  to  him, 
and  seemed  vexed  to  be  entreated,  saying  to  my  sister 
Hettina,  who  joined  his  lordship  in  the  solicitation,  *Oh 
yes !  it  will  be  verv  pretty,  indeed,  afler  all  this  so  fine 
music,  to  see  me  play  a  little  minuet  !* 

**  Lord  Sandwich  applied  to  my  fiithef  to  aid  his  peti- 
tion; but  my  fiither,  though  he  wished  himself  to  hear 
the  baroness  again,  did  not  like  to  tease  her,  when  he  saw 
her  modesty  of  refiisal  was  real;  and  consequently,  that 
overcoming  it  would  be  painful.  I  am  sure  I  could  not 
have  presrod  her  for  the  world!  But  Lord  Sandwich, 
who,  I  suppose,  is  heart  of  oak,  was  not  so  scrupulous, 
and  hovered  over  her,  and  would  not  desist ;  though  turn- 
ing her  head  away  from  him,  and  waving  her  hand  to 
distance  him,  she  earnestly  said:  *I  beg — I  beg,  my 
lord !— ' 

**  Lord  Barrington  then,  who,  we  found,  was  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  the  ambassador,  attempted  to 
seize  the  waving  hand ;  conjuring  her  to  consent  to  let 
him  lead  her  to  the  instrument 

'*  But  she  hastily  drew  in  her  hand,  and  exclaimed : 
*  Fie,  fie,  my  lord  Barrington ! — so  ill  natured ! — 1  should 
not  think  was  you!  Besides,  you  have  heard  me  so 
oflen.* 

"  •  Madame  la  Baronne,*  replied  he,  with  vivacity,  •  I 
want  you  to  play  precisely  because  Lord  Sandwich  has 
not  heard  you,  and  because  I  have !' 

**  All,  however,  was  in  vain,  till  the  baron  came  for- 
ward, and  said  to  her,  '  Ma  chere — you  had  better  play 
somethinc' — anything — ^than  give  such  a  trouble.* 

**  She  mstantly  arose,  saying  with  a  little  reluctant 
shrug,  but  accompanied  by  a  Very  sweet  smile,  *  Now  this 
looks  just  as  if  I  was  like  to  be  so  much  pressed  !* 

^  She  then  played  a  slow  movement  of  Abel's,  and  a 
minuet  of  Schobert's,  most  delightfuUy,  and  with  so 
much  soul  and  expression,  that  your  Hettma  could  hardly 
have  played  them  better. 

**  She  IS  surely  descended  in  a  ri^ht  line  from  Ophelia! 
only,  now  I  think  of  it,  Ophelia  dies  unmarried.  That 
is  norribly  unlucky.  But,  oh  Shakespeare ! — all-know- 
ing Shakespeare! — how  came  you  to  picture  just  such 
female  beauty  and  sweetness  and  harmony  in  a  Danish 
court,  as  was  to  be  brought  over  to  England  so  many 
years  after,  in  a  Danish  ambassadress? 

MBS.  SHERIDAN. 


their  own  accord.  Doubtless,  however,  he  has  *that 
within  which  passcth  show;'  for  there  is  only  one  voice 
as  to  hu  talents  and  merit 

••  His  honour,  Mr.  Brudenel,— but  I  will  not  a^fain  run 
over  the  names  ofthc  duplicates  from  the  prccedmg  con- 
certs.    I  will  finbh  my  list  with  Lord  Sandwich. 


and  fashion,  stood  the  fair  Linley  Sheridan;  who  now 
gave  concerts  at  her  own  house,  to  which  entrance  was 
sought  not  only  by  all  the  votaries  of  taste,  and  admirers 
of  musical  exceUence,  but  by  all  the  leaders  of  ton^  and 
their  numerous  followers,  or  slaves;  with  an  ardour  fer 
admittance  that  was  as  eager  fef  beholding  as  fer  listen- 


ing to  this  matchless  warbler;  ao  astonishingly  in 
cord  were  the  charms  of  person,  manners,  and  voice,  for 
the  eye  and  fer  the  ear,  of^this  resisUess  syren. 

To  these  concerts  Dr.  Bumey  was  frequently  invited ; 
where  he  had  the  pleasure,  while  enjoying  the  spirit  o^ 
her  conversation,  the  winning  softness  of  her  address, 
and  the  attraction  of  her  smiles,  to  return  her  attantioa 
to  him  bv  the  delicacy  of  accompaniment  with  which  be 
displayed  her  vocal  perfection. 

HUXORY   OF  JfUSIO. 

"In  the  midst  of  this  energetic  life  of  professiofialexer* 
tion,  fh.mily  avocations,  woridly  prosperity  and  (kshioaable 
distinction.  Dr.  Bumey  lost  not  one  moment  that  he  coaM 
purloin  either  from  its  pleasures  or  its  toils,  to  dedicate  to 
what  had  long  become  the  principal  object  of  his  oarear— 
his  musical  work. 

Music,  as  yet,  ifdie^er  considered  as  a  science  or  a« 
an  art,  had  been  written  upon  only  in  partial  details,  to 
elucidate  particular  points  of  theory  or  of  ]vaftttce ;  but 
no  general  plan,  or  history  of  its  powers,  induding  its 
rise,  progress,  uses,  and  changes,  in  all  the  known  na- 
tions of  Sie  world,  bad  ever  been  attempted:  tfaongh,  at 
the  time  Dr,  Bumey  set  out  upon  hb  tours,  to  procure  er 
to  enlarge  materials  for  such  a  work,  it  singularly 
chanced  that  there  started  up  two  feUow-labourers  in  tlie 
same  vineyard,  one  English,  the  other  Italian,  who  wen 
working  in  their  studies  upon  the  same  idea — ^namely.  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  Padre  Martini.  A  French  muiicai 
historian,  also,  M.  de  La  Borde,  took  in  hand  the  some 
subject,  by  a  striking  coincidence,  nearly  at  the  same 
period. 

Each  of  their  labours  has  oow  been  long  befere  ibm 
public ;  and  each,  as  usual,  has  received  the  meed  of  fra* 
eminence,  according  to  the  sympathy  of  its  readers  with 
the  several  views  of  the  subject  given  by  the  several  %9* 
thors. 

T%e  impediments  to  all  progressive  expedition  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  this  undertaking  wi&  Dr.  Bumey, 
were  so  comj^etely  beyond  his  control,  that,  with  his  nt* 
most  efforts  and  skill,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1776,  which 
was  six  years  after  the  pubBcationof  his  phm,  that  he  was 
able  to  bring  ferth  his  History  of  Music 

And  even  then,  it  was  the  first  volume  only  that  ha 
could  publish ;  nor  was  it  fill  six  years  Utters  followed  by 
the  second. 

Greatly,  however,  to  a  mind  like  his,  was  every  exerw 
tion  repaid  by  the  honour  of  its  reception.  The  sobserqi* 
tion,  by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  sustain  its  nume- 
rous expenses  in  books,  travels,  and  en^ravinga,  had 
brilliantly  been  filled  with  the  names  of  almost  all  that 
were  most  eminent  in  literature,  high  in  rank,  celebrated 
in  the  arts,  or  leading  in  the  fkshion  of  the  day.  And 
while  the  lovers  of  music  received  with  eagerness  every 
account  of  that  art  in  which  they  deligiited ;  scholarB:, 
and  men  of  letters  in  general,  who  hitherto  had  thoogfat 
of  music  but  as  they  thought  of  a  tune  that  migrfat  be 
played  or  sung  from  imitation,  were  astonished  at  tlie 
depth  of  research,  and  almost  universality  of  observation, 
readinjif,  and  meditation,  which  were  now  shown  to  be 
requisite  fer  such  an  undertaking:  while  the  mannner 
in  which,  throughout  the  work,  such  varied  matter  was 
displayed,  was  so  natural,  so  spirited,  and  so  agTeeablo;» 
that  the  History  of  Music  not  only  awakened  respect  and 
admiration  for  its  composition ;  it  excited  also,  an  ani- 
imatcd  desire,  in  almost  the  whole  body  of  its  readers,  to 
make  acquaintance  with  its  author. 

The  History  of  Music  was  dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  her  majesty,  Queen  Charlotte ;  and  was  received  with 
even  peculiar  graciousncss  when  it  was  presented,  at  the 
drawing  room,  by  the  author.  The  queen  both  loved  and 
understood  the  subject;  and  had  shown  the  liberal  ex« 
emption  of  her  fair  mind  from  aH  petty  nationality,  in 
the  fhmk  approbation  she  had  deigned,  to  express  of  the 
doctor's  tours;  notwithstanding  they  so  inilpably  dis> 
played  his  strong  preference  of  me  Italian  vojcal  musio^to 
that  of  the  German. 

So  delighted  was  Doctor  Buracy  by  the  condescending 
manner  of  the  queen*s  acceptance  of  liis  musical  offering, 
that  he  never  thenccferward  feilcd  paying  his  homage  to 
their  majesties,  upon  the  two  birth-day  anniversaries  of 
those  august  and  beloved  sovereigns. 

8TREATHAK. 

Fair  was  this  period  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Bumey.  It 
opened  to  him  a  new  region  of  enjoyment,  supported  by 
honours,  and  exhilarated  by  pleasures  supremely  to  his 
taste:  honours  that  were  lilerary,  pleasures  thot  were 
intellectual.  Fair  was  tliis  period,  though  not  yet  was  it 
risen  to  its  acme:  a  ikirer  still  was  now  advancing  to 
his  highest  wishes,  by  free  and  frequent  intercourse  with 
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fkb  man  ia  the  world  to  whose  geniue  and  worth  unitedt 
he  looked  up  the  noet  rorerentiallT — Dr.  Johnston. 

And  this  uiterooorse  wee  brought  forward  through  cir- 
eoowtaiicee  of  each  infinile  agreeabiUty,  that  no  poiAt, 
bowefw  flattering^,  of  the  euoeees  that  led  him  to  celebrity^ 
WW  ao  welcome  to  his  honest  and  honourable  pride,  as 
beiof  aoitgrht  lor  at  Streatham,  and  his  reception  at  that 
•eal  of  tba  nrases. 

Mrs.  Thrale,  the  lively  and  enlivening  lady  of  the 
manaion,  was  then  at  the  height  of  the  glowing  renown 
whieht  for  maay  years,  held  her  in  staticmary  superiority 
QB  that  muBBiit. 

It  wa«  profesBWttaUy  thai  Dr.  Bumey  was  first  invited 

to  Stieathaa«  by  the  aoastar  of  that  &ir  abode.    The 

eldest  daurhter  of  the  house  was  in  the  progress  of  an 

edasatkn  Mt  advancing  ia  most  dMwrtments  of  juvenile 

.  accomplishments,  when  the  idea  or  having  resource  to 

.the  ehief  in  **  music's  power  divine,** — Dr.  Burney, — as 

Hisr  jnatracter  m  harmony,  oeeoned  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

So  inlereating  was  this  new  engagement  to  the  fiunily 

of  Df*  Boraey,  which  had  been  im  and  bred  to  a  ven- 

entioB  of  Dr.  Johasoa ;  and  which  had  imbibed  the  gen- 

eiml  ootioii  that  Streatham  was  a  coterie  of  wits  and 

afihnlar%  en  a  par  with  the  blue  assembbges  in  town  of 

Mrs.  Moutagu  and  Mrs.  Vesey ;  that  they  all  flocked 

■remid  him,  on  his  return  from  his  first  ezcorsion,  with 

eagsr  aanuij  whether  Dr.  Johnson  had  appeared ;  and 

whether  McB.  Thrale  merited  the  briUiaat  plaudiU  of  her 


Dr.  Bomey  delighted  with  all  that  had  passed,  was  as 
cemmiiiiicativeas  they  ooidd  be  inquisitive.  Dr.  Johnson 
had  indeed  appeared ;  and  from  his  previous  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Barney,  had  come  forward  to  him  seakmsly,  and 
weaxisi^  hia  miUest  aspect. 

Twenty  .two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  first  they 
had  opened  a  oonespendenoe,  that  to  Dr.  Bumey  had 
been  delightfiil,  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  retained  a 
'Warm  aMpleaaed  remembrance.  Tlie  early  enthusiasm 
Sbr  that  great  aian,  of  Dr.  Bomey,  could  not  have  hailed 
a  moTB  prepiffoBs  eacnmstance  for  promoting  the  in- 
timaof  io  which  he  aspired,  than  what  hung  on  this  re. 
es8ec<iaa;  for  kind  thoughts  must  instinctively  have 
dang  to  the  breast  of  Dr.  Johasoa,  towards  so  v<riuntary 
aad  dbiaten^ed  a  votery ;  who  had  broken  fiirth  Gwn 
his  own  modest  obscority  to  offer  homage  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
hag  before  his  stnpendous  dictionary,  and  more  stnpen- 
dooB  cbaraciar,  had  raised  him  to  his  subseituent  toweling 


Mrs.  Thrale,  Dr.  Bumey  had  beheld  as  a  star  of  the 
int  magnitude  in  the  csoiwtellatien  of  fomale  wits ;  sur- 
^.rather  than  equalizing,  the  reputation  wludi  her 
-^  r  endowments,  and  the  splendid  fortune 
theoa  conspicuous,  had  bUzooed  abroad; 
whfle  her  aocial  and  easy  good  humour  allayed  the  alarm 
tmxiimAkj  the  report  of  iwr  spirit  of  satire ;  iriiieh,  nev- 
Mtheiaas,  he  orwned  she  unsparingly  darted  around  h«r,  in 
mUiee  of  wit  and  gaiety,  and  the  happiest  spontaneous 


Mr.  Thrale,  the  doctor  bad  found  a  man  of  sound  sense, 

goodaaita,  good  instruction,  and  good  manners ;  with  a 

Jmeni  tarn  of  mind,  and  an  unafl^ected  taste  for  talented 

Yet,  though  it  was  every  where  known  that 

le  sportively,  but  very  decidedly,  called  and 

him  her  master,  the  doctor  never  perceived 

ia  Blr.  Thrale  anv  overbearing  marital  authority ;  aud 

arked,  that  while,  from  a  temper  of  minsrled 

and  carelessness,  his  wife  never  offered  him 

-inr  oiMnion,  he  was  too  wise  to  be  rallied,  by  a 

nickname,  out  of  the  rights  by  which  he  kept 

m  of  vivacity  in  order.    Composedly,  therefore, 

eootent  witi^  the  appeOation;  though  from  his 

ebaracter,  joined  to  his  real  admiration  of  her  su- 

'*"  *■,  he  divested  it  of  its  commonly  understood 

of  tyranny,  to  convert  it  to  a  mere  simple 


^M|)r* Bomey  soon  saw  that  he  had  but  little  chance 
^^m^  bis  yoonc^  pupil  in  any  very  rapid  improvement 
jsIb^  who  nad  no  passion  but  for  conversation,  in 
wbkh  hgt  eaiinence  was  justly  her  pride,  continually 
broke  inio  tbe  lesson  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  times ; 
pofitie^  at  ftat  period,  bearing  the  complete  sway  over 
mea*s  minds.  But  she  intermingled  what  she  related, 
or  what  ahe  heard,  with  sallies  so  gay,  so  unexpected,  so 
dasocalh'  erudite,  or  so  vivaciously  entertaining,  that  the 
hdor  aad  the  pupil  were  alike  drawn  away  from  their 
jtodicB,  to  an  enjoyment  of  a  less  laborious,  if  not  of  a 
Ks  profitable  description. 

Dr.  J<4mson,  who  had  no  ear  for  musichad  accustomed 
huBssU;  like  numy  other  great  writers  who  have  had  that 
>vncta&diro%iieiitly  sole^  deficiancy,  ta  i^peak  shghttDgiy 


both  of  the  art  and  of  its  profossws.  And  it  was  not  till 
after  he  had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Bumey  and  his  various  merits,  that  he  ceased  to  join  in 
a  jargon  so  unworthy  of  his  liberal  judgment,  as  that  of 
excluding  muncians  and  their  art  from  celebrity. 

The  first  symptom  that  be  showed  of  a  tendency  to 
conversion  upon  this  subject,  was  upon  hearing  the  fol. 
lowing  paragraph  read,  accidentally,  aloud  by  Mrs. 
Thrale,  from  the  prefkce  to  the  History  of  Music,  while 
it  was  yet  in  manuscript 

**  The  love  of  lengthened  tones  and  modulated  sounds, 
seems  a  passion  implanted  in  human  nature  throughout 
the  globe ;  as  we  hear  of  no  people,  however  wild  and 
savage  in  other  parti<4ilar8,  wbp  have  not  music  of  some 
kind  or  other,  with  wnieh  they  seem  greatly  delighted.** 

**Sir,**  cried  Dr.  Johnson,  afler  a  little  pause,  **thia  as- 
sertion I  believe  may  be  right.**  And  then,  see-sawing  a 
minute  or  two  on  his  choir,  he  forcibly  added :  **  All  ani- 
mated nature  loves  musio-^except  myself!** 

Some  time  later,  when  Dr.  Bumey  perceived  that  he 
was  generally  gaining  ground  in  the  house,  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  had  civilly  been  listening  to  some  &• 
vourite  air  that  he  had  been  playing :  **  I  have  yet  hopes, 
madam,  with  the  assistance  of  m^  pupil,  to  see  your*s 
become  a  musical  fomily.  Nay,  I  even  hope,  sir,*  turn- 
ing to  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  I  shall  some  time  or  other  make 
you,  also,  sensible  of  the  power  of  my  arL*' 

•  ^  Sir,**  answered  the  doctor,  smiling,  **  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  a  new  sense  put  into  me  !^ 

The  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  being  then  in  hand.  Dr. 
Bumey  inquired  of  what  size  and  form  the  book  would 
be.  *^  Sir,**  he  replied,  with  a  little  bow,  ^  you  are  my 
model!'* 

Impelled  by  the  same  kindness,  iirhen  the  doctor  la- 
mented the  disappointment  of  the  public  in  Hawkes- 
worth*s  Voyages, — ^"Sir,**  he  cried,  ^the  public  is 
always  disappomted  in  booksof  travels;— except  yours  !*' 

And  afterwards,  he  said  that  he  had  hardly  ever  read 
a^y  book  quite  through  in  his  life;  but  added:  **Cha- 
mier  and  I,  sir,  however,  read  all  your  traveb  through ; 
—except,  perhaps,  the  description  of  the  great  pipes  in 
tlie  organs  of  Grerroany  and  the  Netherlands ! — ^** 

Mr.  Thrale  had  lately  fitted  up  a  rational,  readable, 
weU-chosen  library.  It  were  superfluous  to  say  that  he 
had  neither  authors  for  show  nor  binding  for  vanity, 
when  it  is  known,  that  while  it  was  formmg,  he  placed 
merely  one  hundred  pounds  in  Dr.  John0on*s  hands  for 
its  completion ;  though  such  was  his  liberality,  and  such 
his  opmioa  of  the  wisdom  as  well  .as  knowledge  of  Dr. 
Johnson  in  literary  matters,  that  he  would  not  mr  a  mo- 
ment have  hesitated  to  subscribe  to  the  highest  estimate 
that  the  doctor  might  have  proposed. 

One  hundred  pounds,  aacording  to  the  expensive  hap 
bits  of  the  present  day,  of  decorating  books  like  courtiers 
and  coxcombs,  rather  than  like  stud^ts  and  philosophers, 
would  scarcely  purchase  a  si^le  row  for  a  book-case  of 
the  row  of  Mr.  Thrale*s  at  Sreatham;  though,  under 
such  guidance  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  aU  finery 
seemed  fi>ppery,  and  all  fi>ppery  futility,  that  smn,  added 
to  the  books  naturally  inherited,  or  alr^y  collected,  am- 
ply  sufficed  for  the  unsophisticated  reader,  where  no  pe- 
cttliar  pursuit,  or  unlimited  spirit  of  research,  demanded 
a  collection  for  reference  rather  than  for  instraction  and 
enj^ment 

This  was  no  sooner  accomplished,  than  Mr.  Tlirale 
resolved  to  surmount  these  treasures  fiir  the  mind  by  a 
similar  rmle  fi>r  the  eyes,  in  selecting  the  persons  he 
most  loved  to  contemplate,  from  amongst  his  friends  and 
&vourites,  to  preside  over  the  literature  that  stood  high- 
est  in  his  estimatioa. 

And,  that  his  portrait  painter  might  go  hand  in  hand 
in  judgment  with  his  c(mector  of  boc^he  fixed  upon 
the  matchless  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  add  living  excel- 


Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  eldest  daughter  were  in  one  piece, 
over  the  fire  phuse,  at  full  length. 

The  rest  of  the  pictures  were  all  three^|uarters* 

Mr.  Thrale  was  over  the  door  leading  to  his  study. 

The  reneral  collection  then  began  by  Lord  Sandys  and 
Lord  Westcote,  two  eariy  noble  friends  of  Mr.  Thrale. 

Then  followed. 


the  charm  of  his  conversation  and  manners,  joined  to  hia 
celebrity  in  letters,  so  quickly  ^on  upon  the  master  as  well 
as  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  that  he  was  ^presently  se* 
lected  for  the  honour  of  filling  up  this  last  chasm  in  the 
chain  of  Streatham  worthies.  To  this  flattering  distinction, 
which  Dr.  Burney  always  recognised  with  pleasure,  the 
public  owe  the  engraving  of  Bartoknzi,  which  is  prefix^ 
to  the  History  of  Music 

The  friendship  and  kindness  of  heart  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
were  promptly  brought  into  play  by  thu  renewed  inter- 
course. Richard,  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  l^mey,  born 
of  the  second  marriage,  was  then  preparing  for  Winches- 
ter School,  whither  his  father  purposed  conveying  him 
in  person.  This  design  was  no  sooner  known  atweat- 
hom,  where  Richard,  at  that  time  a  beautifiil  as  well  as 
clever  boy,  was  in  great  favour  with  Mrs.  Throle,  than 
Dr.  Johnson  volunteered  an  ofier  to  accompany  the  father 
to  Winchester;  that  he  might  himself  present  the  son  to 
Dr.  Warton,  the  then  celebrated  master  of  that  ancient 
receptacle  for  the  study  of  youth. 

Dr.  Bumey,  enchanted  by  such  a  mark  of  rflf^tfrd, 
gratefully  accepted  the  proposal ;  and  they  set  out  together 
for  Winchester,  where  Dr.  Warton  expected  them  with 
ardent  hospitality.  The  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Bumey 
he  had  already  sought  with  literary  liberality,  having 
kindly  given  him  notice,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Garrick,  of  a  manuscript  treatise  on  music  in  the  Win- 
chester collection.  There  was,  conseqqently,  already  an 
opening  to  pleasure  in  their  meeting :  but  the  master's 
reception  of  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  high-wrought  sense 
of  the  honour  of  such  a  visit,  was  rather  rapturous  than 

flad.  Dr.  Warton  vras  always  called  an  enthusiast  by 
^r.  Johnson,  who,  at  times,  when  in  gay  spirits,  and  with 
those  with  whom  he  trusted  their  ebullition,  would  take 
off  Dr.  Warton  with  the  strongest  humour :  describing, 
almost  convulsively,  the  ecstasy  with  which  he  would  seize 
upon  the  person  nearest  to  him,  to  hug  in  his  arms,  lest  hia 
grasp  should  be  eluded,  while  de  dispkyed  some  picture, 
or  some  prospect;  and  indicated,  in  the  midst  of  contor- 
tions and  gestures  that  violently  and  ludicrouslv  shook, 
if  they  did  not  afiright  his  captive,  the  particular  point 
of  view,  or  of  design,  that  he  wished  should  be  noticed. 

This  Winchester  visit,  besides  the  permanent  impres- 
sion made  by^  its  benevolence,  considerably  quickened  the 
march  of  intimacy  of  J>r.  Bumey  with  the  great  lexico- 
grapher, by  the  Utt  ^  tete  journey  to  and  fh)m  Winches- 
ter ;  in  which  there  was  not  only  the  ease  of  companion- 
ability,  to  dissipate  the  modest  awe  of  intellectal  super- 
eminence,  but  also  the  certitude  of  not  being  obtrusive ; 
since,  thus  coupled  in  a  post-chaise,  Di*.  Johnson  had  no 
choice  of  occupation,  ana  no  one  else  to  whom  to  turn. 

Fak*,  however,  from  Dr.  Johnson,  upon  this  occasion, 
was  any  desire  of  change,  or  any  requisition  for  variety. 
The  spirit  of  Dr.  Bumey,  with  his  liveliness  of  commu- 
nication, drew  out  the  mighty  stores  which  Dr.  Johnson 
had  amassed  upon  nearly  every  subject,  with  an  amenity 
that  brought  forth  his  genius  in  its  very  essence,  cleared 
from  all  turbid  dregs  of  heated  irritability ;  and  Dr.  Bur- 
ney never  looked  back  to  this  Winchester  tour  but  wifli 
recollected  pleasure. 

Nor  was  this  the  sole  exertion  in  fiivour  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
of  this  admirable  friend.  He  wrote  various  letters  to  his 
own  former  associates,  and  to  his  newer  connections  at 
Oxford,  recommending  to  them  to  fiusilitate,  with  their 
best  power,  the  researches  of  tlie  musical  historian.  And, 
some  time  aflerwaitis,  he  again  took  a  seat  in  the  chaise 
of  Dr  Bumey,  and  accompanied  him  in  person  to  that 
university ;  where  every  head  of  college,  professor,  and 
even  general  member,  vied  one  with  another  in  coupling, 
in  every  mark  of  civility,  their  rising  approbation  of  Dr. 


me  maicoiess  Dir  jeenua  Keynoios  to  ooa  uvmg  excel-  „ ^    .  ,  ".    .  '-•""v*  t"**"  *— — e  ^l^^A^,^^^Ju  w  *,*. 

lence  to  dead  perfection,  by  giving  him  the  personal  re-  B»J^?«y»  ^»tj»  their  established  reverence  for  Dr.  Johnson, 
semblance  of  the  foUowing  elected  set ;  every  one  of  ^^  willingly,  indeed,  would  this  great  and  excellent 
which  ocoasioaally  made  a  part  of  the  brilliant^ociety  of  !"*^  "*^  ™*°®»  "*"  ^  *^^  occasion,  for  superior  efforts 
St^en^ljum^  ^       m  favour  of  Dr.  Bumey ;  an  excursion  almost  any  where 


being,  in  fact,  so  agreeable  to  his  taste,  as  to  be  always 
rather  a  pleasure  to  him  than  a  fatigue. 

Hia  vast  abilities,  in  tmth,'were  too  oopious  for  the 
small  scenes,  objects,  and  interests  of  the  little  world  in 
which  he  lived  ,•»  and  frequently  must  he  have  fblt  both 
curbed  and  damped  by  the  utter  insufficiency  of  such 
minor  scenes,  objects,  and  interests,  to  occupy' powers 


X  oen  toiiewed,  m  ^"•*'*  ov-l«^>o,  vwjvTVio,  «uju  inicrcBw,  lo  occupy  powers 

Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  Dr.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  Murphy,  ^"?\as  his  of  concepUon  and  investigation.    To  avow 
r.  Garrick,  Mr.  Baretti,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  and  Sir  ?*?" ."!  '^as  »r  too  wise,  lest  it  should  seem  a  scom  of 


Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Baretti,  Sir  Robert  Chamb^  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reyndds  himself. 

All  painted  in  the  highest  style  of  the  gretA  master, 
who  moeh  delighted  in  this  his  Streatham  gaHery. 

These  was  |]&ee  left  but  for  one  more  firame,  when  the 
aoquaintaaoe  ef  Dr.  Buiney  b«gaa  at  Sti^athamf  aad 


his  fellow  creatures ;  and,  indeed,  from  his  internal  hu- 

*  This  has  reference  wholly  to  Bolt-court,  where  he 
constantly  retained  his  home :  at  Streatham,  continually 
as  -he  there  residedt  it  wis  alwaya  as  a  guest : 
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milityf  it  is  poesible  that  he  was  not  himself  aware  of 
the  great  chasm  that  separated  him  from  the  herd  of 
mamund,  when  not  held  to  it  by  the  ties  of  benevolence 
or  of  necessity. 

To  talk  of  humility  and  Dr.  Johnson  together,  may, 
perhaps,  make  the  few  who  remember  him  smile,  and 
the  ioiany  wlio  have  onlv  heard  of  him  stare.  Bot  his 
homility  was  not  that  of  thinking  more  lowlUy  of  him* 
self  than  of  others ;  it  was  simply  that  of  thmking  so 
lowlily  of  others,  as  to  hold  his  own  conscious  superior- 
ity of  but  small  scale  in  the  balance  of  intrinsic  excel- 
lence. 

'  After  these  excursions,  the  intercourse  of  Dr.  Bumey 
with  Streatham  became  so  fHendly,  that  Mrs.  Thrale 
desired  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  doctor *s  family, 
and  Dr.  Johnston,  at  the  same  time,  requested  to  examine 
the  doctor's  books ;  while  both  wished  to  see  the  house 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

An  account  of  this  beginning  connection  with  St 
Martin's  street  was  drawn  up  by  the  present  editor,  at 
the  earnest  des^e  of  the  revered  Chesington  family 
friend,  Mr.  Crisp ;  whom  she  had  just,  and  most  reluc- 
tantly, quitted  a  day  os  two  before  this  first  visit  from 
Streatham  took  place. 

This  little  narration  she  now  consigns  to  these  me- 
moirs, as  naturally  belonging  to  the  progress  'of  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Bumey  with  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  not 
without  hope  that  this  g^uine  detail  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Johnson  in  St  Martin's-street,  may  af- 
ford to  the  reader  some  share  of  the  entertainment 
which  it  afforded  to  the  then  young  writer. 

TO  SAMUEL  CRISP,  ESft.,  CHISINOTON,  NEAE  KINGSTON,  SUREKT. 

**  My  dearest  Mr.  Crisp, — My  father  seemed  well 
pleased  at  my  returning  to  my  time ;  so  that  is  no  small 
consolation  and  pleasure  to  me  for  the  pain  of  quitting 
you.  So  now  to  our  Thursday  morning,  and  Dr.  John- 
son ;  according  to  my  promise. 

**  We  were  all — ^by  we,  I  mean  Suzetto,  Charlotte, 
and  I, — for  my  mother  had  seen  him  before,  as  had  my 
sister  Bumey ;  but  we  three  were  all  in  a  twitter,  from 
violent  expectation  and  curiosity  for  the  sight  of  this 
monarch  of  books  and  authors. 

**Mrs.  and  Miss  Thrale,  Miss  Owen,  and  Mr.  Se- 
ward, came  long  before  Lexiphanes.  Mrs.  Thrale  is  a 
pretty  woman  still,  though  she  has  some  defect  in  the 
mouth  that  looks  like  a  cut,  or  scar ;  but  her  nose  is 
very  handsome,  her  complexion  %ery  fiur ;  she  has  the 
embonpoint  charmanl,  and  her  eyes  are  blue  and  lustrous. 
She  is  extremely  lively  and  chatty ;  and  showed  none  of 
the  supercilious  or  pedantic  airs,  so  fireely,  or,  rather,  so 
scoffingly  attributed,  by  you  envious  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion, to  women  of  learning  or  celebrity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  is  full  of  sport,  remarkably  gay,  and  exces- 
sively  agreeable.  I  liked  her  in  every  tiling  except  her 
entrance  into  the  room,  which  was  rather  florid  and  flou- 
rishing, as  who  should  say,  *  It  *s  I ! — No  less  a  person 
than  Mrs.  Thrale  V  However,  all  that  ostentation  wore 
out  in  the  course  of  the  visit,  which  lasted  the  whole 
morning ;  and  you  could  not  have  helped  liking  her,  she 
is  so  very  entertaining — though  not  simple  enough,  I 
believe,  for  quite  winnmg  your  heart 

**  Miss  Thrale  seems  just  verging  on  her  teens.  She 
is  certainly  handsome,  and  her  beauty  is  of  a  peculiar 


charm  exactly  where  lies  the  mother's  failure — ^namely, 
in  the  mouth.  She  is  reckoned  cold  and  proud ;  but  I 
believe  her  to  be  merely  shy  and  reserved ;  you,  how- 
ever, would  have  liked  her,  and  called  her  a  girl  of  fash- 
ion ;  for  she  was  very  silent,  but  very  observant ;  and 
never  looked  tired,  though  she  never  uttered  a  syllable. 
*  **  Miss  Owen,  who  is  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Tiirale,  is 
good-humoured  and  sensible  enough.  She  is  a  sort  of 
butt,  and  as  such  is  a  general  fevourite ;  though  she  is  a 
willing,  and  not  a  mean  butt ;  for  she  is  a  woman  of  fa- 
mily and  fortune.  But  those  sort  of  characters  are  pro- 
digiously popular,  from  their  fecility  of  giving  liberty  of 
speech  to  the  wit  and  pleasantry  of'^ others,  without  risk- 
ing for  themselves  any  return  of  the  *  retort  courteous.* 


^  Mr.  Seward,  who  seems  to  be  quite  at  home  amcmg  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  he  had  presented  his  Idler. 


them,  appears  to  be  a  penetrating,  polite,  and  agreeable 
young  man.  Mrs.  Tlirale  says  of  him,  that  he  does  good 
to  every  body,  but  speaks  well  of  nobody. 

<<  rw»i *; ^_j  '. 


Hettina  and,  for  the  first  time  to  company  listeners,  Su- 
zette ;  who,  however,  escaped  much  fright,  fer  she  soon 
found  she  had  no  musical  critics  to  encounter  in  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Mr.  Seward,  or  Miss  Owen ;  who  know  not  a 
flat  fi'om  a  sharp,  nor  a  crotchet  from  a  quaver.  But 
every  knowledge  is  not  given  to  every  body— except  to 
two  gentle  wights  of  my  acquaintance ;  the  one  com- 
monly hight  il  Padre,  and  the  other  il  Dadda.  Do  you 
know  any  such  sort  of  people,  sir  7 

**  Well,  in  the  midst  of  this  performance,  and  before 
the  second  movement  was  come  to  a  dose, — Ih.  John- 
son was  announced ! 

••  Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  if  you  like  a  description  of 
emotions  and  sensations*— but  I  ABpw  you  treat  tnem  all 
as  burlesque— «o  let's  proceed. 

**  Every  body  rose  to  do  him  honour ;  and  he  returned 
the  atten^on  with  the  most  formal  courtesy.  My  fether 
then,  having  welcomed  him  with  the  warmest  respect, 
whispered  to  him  that  music  was  going  forward ;  which 
he  would  not,  my  father  thinks,  have  feund  out ;  and 
placing  him  on  the  best  seat  vacailt,  told  his  daughters 
to  ^o  on  with  the  duet;  while  Dr.  Johnson,  intently 
rolling  towards  them^one  eye— for  they  ray  he  does  not 
see  j\  ith  the  other— made  a  grave  nod,  and  gave  a  dig- 
nified motion  in  one  hand,  with  silent  i^^provanee  of  the 
proceeding. 

^  But  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  I  am  mortified  to  own, 
what  you,  who  always  smile  at  my  enthusiasm,  will  hear 
without  caring  a  straw  fot — that  he  is,  indeed,  very  ill- 
favoured  i  Yet  he  has  naturally  a  noble  figure;  tall, 
stout,  grand,  and  authoritative :  Irat  he  stoops  horribly ; 
his  back  is  quite  round:  his  mouth  is  continually  open- 
ing and  shutting,  as  if  be  were  chewing  something ;  he 
has  a  singular  method  of  twirling  his  &gers,  and  twist- 
ing his  hands :  his  vast  body  is  in  constant  agitation, 
see-sawing  backwards  and  forwards :  his  feet  are  never  a 
moment  quiet;  and  his  whole  great  person  looked  oflen 
as  if  it  were  going  to  r<dk  itseU;  quite  vcduntarily,  from 
his  chair  to  the  floor. 

^  Since  such  is  his  appearance  to  a  person  so  preju- 
diced  in  his  fevour  as  I  am,  how  must  I  more  than  ever 
reverence  his  abilities,  when  I  tell  you  that,  upon  asking 
mj  fkther  why  he  had  not  prepared  us  fer  sudi  uncouth, 
untoward  stranp^eness,  he  lauded  heartUy,  and  said  he 
had  entirely  fergotten  that  the  same  impression  had 
been,  at  first,  made  upon  himself;  but  had  been  lost 
even  on  the  second  interview 

**  How  1  long  to  see  him  again,  to  lose  it,  too ! — for, 
knowing  the  value  oS  what  would  come  out  when  he 
spoke,  he  ceased  to  observe  the  defects  that  were  out 
while  Jie  was  silent 

^  But  you  always  charge  me  to  write  without  reserve 
or  reservation,  and  so  I  obey  as  usuaL  Else,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  having  remarked  such  exterior 
blemishes  in  so  exalted  a  character. 

^  His  dress,  considering  the  times,  and  that  he  had 
meant  to  j[mt  on  all  his  bett  beeomet^  for  he  was  engaged 
to  dine  with  a  verj  fine  party  at  Mrs.  Montagu's,  was  as 
much  out  of  the  common  road  as  his  figure.  He  had  a 
large,  full,  bushy  wig,  a  snufi-colour  coat,  with  gold  but- 
tons, (or,  peradventure,  brass,)  but  no  ruffles  to  his 
doughty  fists ;  and  not,  I  suppose,  to  be  taken  for  a  blue, 
though  going  to  the  Blue  Qu^n,  he  had  on  very  coarse 


black  worsted  stockings, 
sort;  fair,  round,  firm,  and  cherabimical;  with  its  chiefl     ^  He  is  shockingly  near-sighted ;  a  thousand  times 


more  so  than  either  my  Padre  or  myself.  He  did  not 
even  know  Mrs.  Thrale,  fill  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him ;  which  she  did  very  engagingly.  After  the  first 
few  minutes,  he  drew  his  chair  cIom  to  the  [nano-forte, 
and  then  bent  down  his  nose  quite  over  the  keys,  to  exa- 
mine them,  and  the  four  hands  sit  work  upon  them ;  till 
poor  Hetty  and  Susan  hardly  knew  how  to  play  on,  for 
fear  of  touching  his  phiz ;  or,  which  was  harder  still, 
how  to  keep  their  countenances ;  and  the  less,  as  Mr. 
Seward,  who  seems  to  be  very  droll  and  shrewd,  and  was 
much  diverted,  ogled  them  Bhrly,  vrith  a  provoking  ex- 
pression  of  arch  enjoyment  of^^theb  apprehensions. 

**  When  the  duet  was  finiehed,  my  fether  introduced 
your  Hettina  to  him,  as  an  old  acquaintance,  to  whom. 


"  The  conversation  was  supported  with  a  great  dea^  |   **  Every  body  was  obliged  i 
of  vivacity,  as  usual  when  il  Signora  Padrone  is  at  home;  ihey  might  hide  their  mouths. 


**  His  answer  to  this  was  imprinting  on  her  pretty  face 
—not  a  half  touch  of  a  courtly  salute— but  a  good,  real, 
substantial,  and  very  loud  kiss. 

**  Every  body  was  obliged  io  stroke  their  chins,  that 


but  I  can  write  you  none  of  it,  as  I  was  still  in  the 
same  twitter,  twitter,  twitter,  I  have  acknowledged,  to 
see  Dr.  Johnson.  Nothing  could  have  heightened  my 
impatience — unless  Pope  could  have  been  brought  to  life 
again — or,  perhaps,  Shakespeare ! 
^  This  oonfeb^  ww  broken  up  by  a  duet  between  your 


Beyond  this  chaste  embrace,  his  attention  was  not  to 
be  drawn  off  two  minutes  longer  from  the  bboks,  to  which 
be  now  strided  his  way ;  for  we  hsd  left  the  drawing- 
room  for  the  library,  on  account  of  the  piano-ferte.  He 
pored  over  them,  sb^lf  by  shel^  almost  brushing  them 
with  bis  eye-huthes  &ma  near  caamination.    At  lMt»  fix- 


ing upon  something  that  happened  to  fait  his  fancy,  he 
took  it  down,  and,  standing  aloof  firom  the  company, 
which  he  seemed  clean  and  dear  to  forget,  he  began, 
without  further  ceremony,  and  very  composedly,  to  read 
to  himself;  and  as  intently  as  if  he  had  been  alone  in  Ium 
own  study. 

**  We  were  all  excessively  provoked :  for  we  wwe  kn- 
guishing,  fretting,  e^iring  to  hear  him  talk— not  to  sea 
him  rei^ ! — what  could  tlut  do  fer  us  ? 

**  My  sister  then  played  another  duet,  acoompanied  by 
my  father,  to  wiiich  Buss  Thrale  seemed  very  attentive; 
and  all  the  rest  quietly  resigned.  But  Dr.  Johnson  had 
opened  a  volume  c^the  MUsh  Encyclopedia,  and  was  lo 
deeply  engaged,  that  the  music,  probahqr,  never  readied 
his  ears. 

**  When  it  was  over,  Mrs.  ITirale  in  a  laughing  man- 
ner, said :  *Pray,  Dr.  Bumey,  will  you  be  so  ^ood  aa  to 
tell  me  what  that  song  was,  and  whose,  whi^  Barrio 
flung  last  night  at  Bach's  concert,  and  which  yon  did  not 
hear?* 

''My  fethor  confessed  himself  by  no  nieane  so  able  a 
diviner,  not  having  had  time  to  consult  the  stars,  thoof^ 
he  lived  in  the  house  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.    But  enxiooi 
to  draw  Dr.  Johnson  into  conversation,  he  ventored  b 
interrupt  him  with  Mrs.  Thrale*s  conjuring  request  rdi* 
tive  to  Bach's  concert 

**  The  doctor,  comprehending  his  drift,  good-naturedly 
put  away  his  book,  and,  see-sawing,  with  a  very  hnmor- 
ous  smiie,  droDy  repeated,  '  Bach,  sir  7 — ^Bach^  coneertr 
— ^And  pray,  sir,  who  is  Bach  ? — Is  he  a  piper  V 

**  You  may  imagiiie  what  ^xdamatioos  toOowied  eock 
a  question. 

**  Mrs.  Thrale  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  amtan^at 
the  concert,  and  the  fame  of  Mr.  Bach ;  and  (he  many 
charming  perfermanoes  she  had  heard,  with  afl  tfaeix  va. 
rieties,  in  his  rooms. 

**  When  there  was  a  pause,  *  Pray,  madam,*  said  he, 
with  the  calmest  grarity,  *  what  is  the  expense  fiir  all  tfaisf 

**  'O,'  answered  she,  *the  expense  is— modi  trooUe 
and  solicitation  to  obtain  a  subscriber's  ticket — or 
half-a^inea.' 

'''IrouUe  and  solicitation,'  he  replied,  *I  wifl 
nothing  to  do  with  ! — but,  if  it  be  so  fine, — I  would  ks 
willing  to  give,' — he  hesitated,  and  then  finished 
'  eighteen  pence.' 

**  Ha !  ha  {—Chocolate  beingthen  brought,  we 

ed  to  the  drawing-room ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  when  dnwa 
away  from  the  books,  finely,  and  with  social  good  hi 
gave  himself  up  to  conversation. 

**  The  intended  dinner  of  Mrs.  Montagn  being 
tioned.  Dr.  Johnson  laughingly  told  us  that  he  had  nr 
oeived  the  most  flattering  note  that  he  had  ever  read,  ir 
that  any  body  else  had  ever  read,  of  invitatioo  from  IM 
lady. 

•*  *So  have  I,  too,'  cried  Mrs.  Thrale.  *8o,  if  a  n* 
firom  Mrs.  Mcmtagu  is  to  be  boasted  o^  I  heg  mine  wm^ 
not  be  fergottrai.' 

"  *  Your  note,  madam,*  cried  Dr.  Johnson,  smiHn^,  *ea 
bear  no  comparison  with  mine ;  fer  I  am  at  the  head  otf* 
all  the  philosophers — she  says.* 

*"  •  And  I,*  returned  Mrs.  Thrale,  *  have  all  the  moKs  is 
my  train.* 

***A  fidr  battle!'  cried  my  fether ;  *  come!  cosipiiBMBt 
fer  compliment;  and  see  who  will  hold  ont  ksigert.^ 

«*  'I  am  afiraid  for  Mrs.  Thrale,*  said  Mr.  Sevrird;  ^Ibr 
I  know  that  Mrs.  Montagu  exerts  all  her'&roe%  wbco 
she  sings  the  praises  of  Dr.  Johnson.* 

**  *0  yes !'  cried  Mrs.  Thrale,  *  she  baa  often 
him  till  he  has  been  ready  to  faint.' 

"  *  Well,*  said  my  fether,  *  you  two  ladies  must  _ 
fairly  between  you  to-day,  and  see  which  can  lay  pa.  tib 
paint  the  thickest,  Mrs.  Montagu  or  Mrs.  Thrale.* 

**  *I  had  rather,*  said  the  doctor,  very  compoecdlj»*y 
to  Bach's  concert !' 

**  Ha !  ha !   What  a  complimoit  to  all  three ! 

**  After  this,  they  talked  of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  his  late 
exhibition  before  the  king ;  to  whom,  and  to   the 
and  royal  fiimily,  he  has  been  reading  Lethe  in 
ter ;  e^eft  d  dire^  in  difierent  voices,  and  theatrusBy. 

**  Mr.  Seward  gave  an  amusing  account  of  a  II 

which  Mr.  Garrick  had  written  by  way  of  protog^ne,  or 
introduction,  upon  this  ooeasion.  In  this  he  says,  thai  a 
blackbird,  pfrown  old  and  feeble,  droops  his  winga«  &e 
Sui^  and  gives  up  singing ;  but,  upon  being  callea  apas 
b^  the  eagle,  his  voice  recovers  its  powers,  his  spirits  re* 
Vive,  and  ne  sets  age  at  defiance,  and  sings  better  than 
ever. 

**  *  Hiere  is  not,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  again  bcginniiM^  te 
see-saw,  *much  of  the  spirit  of  feboloetty  in  this  ^fie; 
for  the  call  of  an  eagle  never  vet  had  much  tendeoey  ts 
restore  the  wac|ding  of  a  blackbird!  lis  true,  the  fiiho- 
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fiaU  ficefoeiitly  make  the  wolves  oonvene  with  the  lambs 
but  then,  wbNi  the  comreraatioD  is  oTer,  the  lambs  are 
ahraja  deFouredl  And,  in  that  mamier,  the  eagle,  to  be 
aiue,  ma/  entertain  the  blackbird — bat  the  entertainment 
alwajB  ends  in  a  feost  for  the  eagle.* 

•*«Tliey  say,*  eried  Mrs.  Thrale,  'that  Garrick  was 
extremely  hurt  by  the  coldness  of  the  king*8  appUuse ; 
and  that  he  did  not  find  his  rece|>tion  si^  as  he  had 
expected.^ 

**  *  He  has  been  so  long  accustomed,*  said  Mr.  Seward, 
'  to  the  thwufering  aodunatioa  of  a  theatre,  that  mere 
calm  approbation  must  necessarily  be  insipid,  nayt  dis- 
•piriting  to  bio*' 

**  ^  8ir,*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  he  has  no  rifht,  in  a  royal 
npartnnent,  to  expect  the  haUooiiur  and  cuunour  of  the 
mm  shtlKng  gallery.    The  king,  I  doubt  not,  gave  him 
••  mndi  applause  as  was  rationallv  his  due.    And,  in- 
deed, great  and  uncommon  as  is  the  merit  of  Mr»  Uar- 
rick,  BO  man  will  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  he  has 
not  had  his  just  proportion  both  of  fiune  and  profit.    He 
has  ios^  reigned  the  unequalled  &vourite  of  the  publicf 
and  tberabre  nobodr,  wo  mav  venture  to  say,  wall  mourn 
his  hard  kt,  if  the  king  and  the  royal  fiimily  were  not 
Innsported  into  raplwe  upo|iiiearing  him  read  Lethe! 
Bat  yet,  Mr.  GarriclMwill  complain  to  his  friends;  and 
bis  vioids  will  lament  the  king's  want  of  feeling  and 
taMe.    But  then—Mr.  Garrick  will  kindly  excuse  the 
kins.    He  will  sav  that  his  m)JJf»ty — "^ijf^^  perhaps,  be 
thinking  oC  wometning  else !  —That  the  affiiirs  of  America 
might,  possibly,  occur  Id  him— or  some  other  subiect  of 
atatevUBoreimMtani— perhaps— 4han  Lethe.  But  though 
he  will  eamfii&f  mr  this  himself, — he  will  not  easily  (ur 
give  bia  fHendi  if  nev  do  not  cootradict  him  V 

**Bat  Bow^  that  I  have  written  you  this  satire  of  our 
tmiaertal  Rosdus,  it  is  but  just,  both  to  Mr.  Garrick  and 
ta  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  should  write  to  you  what  was  si 
aAerwards,  when,  with  equal  humour  and  candour,  Mr. 
€Sainck*e  general  character  was  dipcriminated  by  Dr. 


Huge  Briareus*s  hands,  if  old  bards  have  not  blundered, 
Amounted  in  all  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred; 
And  Johnson* — so  wide  Ids  intelligence  spreads,- 
Has  the  bcains  o^— at  least— the  same  number  of  heads.** 

DR.  J0HN80N  ATTD  THE  ORETILLE8. 

A  few  months  afW  the  Streathamite  morning  visit  to 
St  Martin*s  street  that  has  been  narrated,  an  evening 
party  was  arranged  by  Dr.  Bumev,  for  bringing  thither 
again  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  at  the  desire  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Greville  and  Mrs.  Crewe;  who  wished*  under 
the  quiet  roof  of  Dr.  Burney,  to  make  aequaintance  with 
those  celebrated  personages. 

This  meeting,  thooch  more  fuUy  furnished  with  ma- 
terials, produced  not  the  same  spirit  or  interest  as  its  pre- 
deoeaser ;  and  it  owed,  unfortunately,  its  miscarriage  to 
the  anxious  efforts  of  Dr.  Bumey  for  heightening  its 


To  take  off,  as  he  hoped,  what  might  be  stiff  or  fi>rroida- 
ble  in  an  -i^fiainted  encounter  between  persons  of  such 
highly  famed  conversational  powers,  who,  absolute  stran- 
gers to  one  another,  must  emulously,  on  each  side,  wish  to 
shine  with  superior  lustre,  he  determined 

To  mingle  sweet  discourse  with  music  sweet; 

and  to  vary,  as  well  as  soflen  the  energy  of  intellectual 
debate,  by  the  scienee  and  the  sweetness  of  instrumental 
barmony.  But  the  lovers  of  music,  and  the  adepts  in 
'conversation,  are  rarely  in  true  unison.    JE^xceptions  only 


***Ganick,'  he  said,  *is  accused  of  vanity;  but  lew 
UMft  woold  have  borne  such  unromitting  prosperity  with 
greater,  if  with  equal,  moderation.  He  is  accused,  too, 
«f  «vuriae,  though  he  lives  rather  like  a  inrinco  than  an 
nster.  But  the  fingality  he  practised  when  he  first  ^ 
faarad  in  the  world,  has  put  a  stamp  upon  his  character 
mm  siace.  And  now,  though  his  taMe,  his  equipage, 
and  Ida  eetablishment,  are  e^ual  to  those  oaf  persons  of  the 
Sfleadid  rank,  the  origmal  stain  of  avarice  still  blots 
i!  And  yet^  had  nothis  early,  and  perhaps  ne- 
ly,  firod  upon  nun  the  charge  of  thrift,  he 
have  bean  rquroaehed  with  that  of 


time  he  said  of  him,  *  Garrick  never  enters 
kot  be  regards  himself  as  the  object  of  general 
afleirtion,  fiom  whom  the  entertainment  of  the  company 
£•  eapeuted.  And  true  it  is,  that  be  seldom  disappoints 
that  expectation :  for  be  has  infinite  humour,  a  vary  hist 
jwoyuition  of  wit,  and  more  convivial  pleasantry  than 
ai^  mm  living.  But  then,  off  as  well  as  on  the 
is  always  an  actor!  for  he  holds  it  so  inoum- 
htm  to  DO  sportive,  that  his  gaiety,  from  beiog 
ie  bcMSome  mechanicals  and  he  can  exert  bis 
ast  all  times  alike,  without  any  consultation  of  bis 
to  hilarif^.* 
^  I  mm  reeoUeet  nothing  more,my  dear  Mr.  Crisp*  So 
Ibaif  ymar  benediction,  i^  bid  you  adieu.** 


«iir 


Ion  of  the  musical  historian  to  the  9treatham 
■early  as  desirable  to  Dr.  Johnson  himself, 
Ibe  to  its  new  member ;  and,  with  reciprocated 
king  the  society  of  each  other,  they  went 
IbUMv  mat  iMurned  thence  to  their  homes,  in  Me  d  teie 
joneltas,  1^  every  opportunity* 

tm  Mi  i^ronoloffical  doggrcl  list  o^  his  fi^  lends  and  bin 
ktitB,  Br.  Biffney l>ss  inserted  the  fottowing  lines  upon 
theStfeatbam  connection. 

"  1776. 
**  This  year  I  aequaintance  began  with  the  Thrales, 
Whnel  met  with  great  talents  *mongst  females  and  males : 
iat^e  best  thing  that  happon*d  fr^  thit  time  tothis, 
Was  the  freedom  it  gave  me  to  sound  the  abyss, 
At  aay  ease  and  my  leisure,  of  Johnson's  ^rreat  mind, 
Where  new  treasures  nnnumber*d  1  eenstantly  find. 
VOL.  U.— 11 


fiirin, not  mar  a  rule;  as  witoess  Messieurs  Crisp,  Twin- 
ing,  and  Bewloy,  who  were  e(|ually  eminent  fi>r  musical 
aiMl  for  mental  melody:  but,  m  general,  the  discourse- 
votaries  think  time  thrown  away,  or  misapplied,  that  is 
deveted  exclusively  tothe  powers  of  reason;  while  the 
otarios  of  harmony  deem  jdeasure  and  taste  diMxrded, 

here  precedence  is  not  aooorded  to  the  melting  delight 
~  nKMhilated  sounds. 

party  oonsisled  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Bfrs. 
Greville,  Mrs.  Ueure,  Mrn  Mrsn  and  Miss  Thrale ;  Signor 
Piossi,  Mr.  Q^las  Burney,  the  Doolor,  his  wife,  and 
four  of  his  daughters. 

Mr.  Grevilla,  in  manasr,  mien,  and  biffh  personal  pre- 
sentatioB,  was  stiU  the  superb  Mr.  Grevilfe  of  other  days; 
though  fiiom  a  considerable  diminutioa  of  the  substantial 
poBsoswons  which  erst  had  given  him  pre^eminenoeatthe 
dubs  and  on  the  tar^  the  splendour  of  his  importance 
was  now  supeieeded  bv  newer  and  richer  -claimants. 
And  even  in  ton  and  fi»hioo,  though  his  rank  in  lifelLept 
him  a  certain  place,  bis  influence,  no  longer  seconded  by 
fortune,  was  on  the  wane. 

Mrs.  Greville,  whose  decadence  was  in  that  very  line 
in  which  alone  her  huilMmd  escaped  it« — personal  beauty, 
— had  kist,  at  an  eady  period,  ber  external  attractions, 
fiiom  the  exceasive  thiwiess  that  had  given  to  her  erst  fine 
and  moot  delicate  small  features,  a  east  of  sharpness  so 
keen aad  meagre,  that,  joined  tothe  shrewdly  intellectual 
expremion  of  her  countenanoe,  made  her  seem  fitted  to 
sit  for  a  portrait,  sudi  as  might  have  been  delineated  by 
Spenoer,  of  a  penetrating,  puiassat,  and  sarcastic  &iry 
queen.  She  sUH,  however,  preserved  her  early  fiune;  her 
Ode  to  Indiffnenoe  having  twined  around  her  brow  a 
garland  of  wide-spreading  and  un&ding  fragranee. 

Mrs.  Crewe  seemed  to  itdierit  fitmi  both  parento  only 
what  was  best  She  was  still  in  a  blaze  of  beauty  tliat 
her  happy  and  justly  poised  «n6oiipoiii<  preserved,  with  a 
roseate  freahneos,  that  wlipsed  even  juvenile  rivalry,  not 
then  alone,  but  nearly  to  the  end  of  a  long  life. 

With  all  the  mitveidablo  eonsciousness  of  only  kvoking, 
only  speaking,  only  smiling  to  give  pleasure  and  receive 
homage,  Mrs.  Crowe,  even  from  her  earliest  days,  had 
evinced  on  intuitive  eagemeH  for  the  8%ht  of  whi^ver  or 
whatever  wav  original*  or  peculiar,  that  gave  her  a  lively 
taste  for  acquiring  information;  not  deep,  indeed,  nor 
scientific ;  but  intelligent,  communicative,  and  gay*  She 
had  earnestly,  therefine,  availed  herself  of  an  opportunity 
thus  firee  fi^  parade  or  trouble,  of  taking  an  intimate 
view  of  so  cfdebrated  a  phikeopher  as  Dr.  Johnson;  o^ 
whom  she  wished  to  form  a  personal  judgment,  confirm- 
atory  or  contradictory,  of  this  rumours,  pro  and  contra, 
that  had  instigated  her  curiosity. 

Mr.  Thrale,  also,  was  willing  to  be  present  at  this  in. 
terview,  from  which  be  flattered  himself  with  receiving 
much  diversion,  through  the  literary  skirmishes,  the 
pleasant  retorte  eourtsous^  and  the  sharp  poifited  repar- 


tees, that  he  expected  to  hear  reciprocated  between  Mrs. 
Greville,  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  Dr.  Johnson:  for  though  en- 
tirely  a  man  of  peace»  and  a  ^pentleman  in  his  character, 
he  had  a  singular  amusement  m  hearing,  instigaUni|r,  and 
provoking  a  war  of  words,  alternating  triumph  and  over- 
throw, between  clever  and  ambitious  colloaulal  combat- 
ants, where,  as  here,  there  was  nothing  that  eoiild  inflict 
disgrace  upon  defeat.  ^ 

And  this,  indeed,  in  a  milder  degrecf  was  flie  Idea  of 
entertainment  from  the  meeting  that  bad  generally  been 
conceived.  But  the  firrt  step  takeli  W  Dr.  Bumey  for 
social  conciliation,  which  was  calling  for  a  cantata  fVom 
Signer  Pioizi,  turned  out,  on  the  .eontrair,  the  herald  to 
g^eral  discomfitore;  for  it  cast  a  damp  of  delay  tipon  thd 
mental  gladiators,  that  dimmed  the  brightness  of  thd 
spirit  with  which,  it  is  probable,  they  liad  meant  to  van^ 
quish  each  the  other. 

Piozzi,  a  fiirst-rate  singer,  whose  voice  was  delicious!^ 
sweet,  aiid  whose  expression  was  perfectf  sung  in  bis 
very  best  manner,  firom  bis  desire  to  do  honour  to  il  Capa 
di  C€Mi;  but  il  Cepo  di  Case  and  his  family  alone  did 
justice  to  his  strains  i  neither  the  Grevilles  nor  the 
rhrales  heeded  music  beyond  what  belonged  to  it  as 
fashion:  the  expectetions  of  the  Grevilles  were  all  occu^ 
pied  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  those  of  the  Thri^les  by  the 
authoress  of  the  Ode  to  Indifference.  When  Piozzi^ 
therefore,  arose,  the  party  remained  as  little  advanced  in 
any  method  or  pleasure  for  carrying  on  the  evening,  a^ 
upon  ite  first  entrance  into  the  room< 

Mr.  Greville,  who  had  been  curious  to  see^  and  who  in' 
tended  to  examine  this  leviathan  of  literature^  as  Dri 
Johnson  was  called  in  the  current  pamphlete  of  the  day# 
considered  it  to  be  1^  proper  post  to  open  the  campaign 
of  the  ceneersstiene. ,  ^t  he  had  heard  so  much,  fVMil 
his  friend  Topham  Beauclerk,  whose  highest  honour  watf 
that  of  classmg  himself  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Johnson;  not  only  of  the  bright  intellect  with  which  thd 
doctor  brought  forth  his  wit  and  knowledge ;  and  of  the 
splendid  talente  with  which  he  displayed  them  when  they 
were  aptly  met  |  but  also  of  the  overwhelming  i^ity 
with  which  he  dismounted  and  threw  into  the  mire  m 
ridicule  and  shame,  the  antagonist  who  ventured  to  atUck 
him  with  any  species  of  sarcasm,  that  he  was  cautiouv 
how  to  encoudtor  so  tremendous  a  literary  athletic.  He 
though  it,  therefore,  most  consonant  to  his  dignity  to 
leave  his  own  character  as  an  author  in  the  back  ground^ 
and  to  take  the  field  with  the  aristocratic  armottt  of  pedi^ 
gree  and  distinction.  Aloof,  therefore,  he  kept  firom  alU 
and,  assuming  bis  most  supercilious  air  of  distant  supe-* 
riority,  planted  himself^  immovable  as  a  noble  statue,  uport 
the  hearth,  as  if  a  stranger  to  the  whole  set^ 

Mrs*  Greville  would  willingly  have  entered  tlie  liste 
herself,  but  that  she  naturally  eonclui^  ths  Jfohnsod 
would  make  the  advances. 

And  Mrs.  Crewe,  to  whom  all  (his  setmcd  odd  and  un^ 
accounteUe,  but  to  whom^  also,  from  her  lote  of  any 
thing  unuaual,  it  was  secretly  amusing^  sai  perfeeily  pas'' 
sive  in  silent  obeerlranoe^ 

Dr.  Johnson,  hi(pself,  had  totat  with  tht  Ml  i^ientiori 
of  passing  two  or  three  hours,  with  well  chosen  com' 
panlons,  in  social  eteganco^  His  own  expeciaiions,  in-^ 
deed,  were  smoUr-Tfot  wfaai  could  meet  their  expansion  f 
his  wishi  however,  to  try  all  serfs  aiid  all  conditions  of' 
persons,  as  fiir  as  belonged  to  their  itifeffeci,  was  un- 

riified  and  unlimited ;  and  gave  to  him  nearly  as  mucfa 
ire  to  see  others,  as  his  great  fame  gate  to  oihers  to 
see  his  eminent  self.  But  bis  sigtial  peculiarity  in  regard 
to  society,  could  not  be  surmised  by  strangers;  aiid  was 
as  yet  unknown  even  fo  l)r.  ^urn^y.  This  Was  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  super ior  potr6rs  with  whicii  he  fol- 
lowed op  every  given  subject,  he  scarcely  ever  began  one 
himself:  or,  to  use  the  pmase  of  Sir  W.  W.  I'epys,  origi-* 
nated;  though  the  masterly  manner  in  which,  as  soon  as 
any  topic  was  started,  he  seized  ii  iii  all  ha  i>earing8,  had 
so  much  the  air  of  belonging  to  ihe  leader  of  me  dis- 
course, that  this  singularity  was  tmnoticed  and  nnsos^ 
,pected,  save  by  the  experienced  observation  of  long  jearif 
of  acquaintance.  '  44' 

Not,  therefore,  being  summoned  to  nokf  fortit,  he  rex 
mained  silent)  composedly  at  ^st^  and  afterwards  as- 
Btractedly. 

Dr.  Bumey  hoW  began  to  feel  considerably  etobai'. 
rassed  ;  though  still  he  cherished  hopes  of  ultimate  relief 
fr<Hn  some  au^iciwis  circumstance  that,  sooner  or  later 
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netiim  of  congenial  taknts. 
Vainly,  howerer,  he  sought  to  elicit  some  obeervatioiM 


that  might  lead  to  dtnerttng  dteeonrae}  an  his  attempts  -henstoo  z  nr,  air  vt  onoCf  looking'  fixedly  on  Mr*  Crrenile, 


no> 


purblind  to  thinfi  la  iSimoBp— d  W 
things  inanimate, — ^gifted  with  an  eve  of  instinct  fi>r  espy- 
in|r  any  action  or  position  that  he  tttonght  merited  repre- 


received  only  quiet,  aoqaiMoeBt 

thkog*"  Every  one  was  awaiting  some  spontaneous  open 
inglrom  Dr.  Johnson ;  Mrs.  Thrale,  of  tne  whole  coterie, 
was  alone  at  her  ease.  She  ftaved  not  Dr.  Johnson;  for 
fear  made  no  part  of  her  oompoeitkm;  and  witii  Mrs. 
GrevOle,  as  a  fiur  rivd  genhtt,  she  would  have  been  dad, 
flrom  curiosity,  to  have  had  the  honour  of  a  little  tilt,  in 
full  carelesniess  of  its  event;  fiur  though  triumphant  when 
victorious,  she  had  spirilB  so  volatile,  and  such  utter  ex- 
emption firofu  envy  or  spleen,  thatshe  was  gaily  ftee  firom 
mortifieatioa  when  vanquished.  But  she  knew  the  meet- 
ing to  have  been  ikbricated  far  Dr.  Johnson;  and,  there- 
ibre.  though  not  without  difllcaKy,  ooostrained  herself  to 
be  passive. 

When,  however,  she  obseited  the  sardonie  dispositicn 
of  Mr.  Greville  to  stare  around  Mm  at  the  whole  com- 
pany  in  curious  silence,  she  felt  a  defiance  against  hh 
aristocracy  beat  in  every  pulse;  fer,  however  grandly  he 
might  look  back  to  the  long  ancestry  of  the  Brookes  and 
the  Grevilles,  she  hfui  a  glowing  consciousness  that  her 
own  blood,  rapid  and  fluent,  flcnred  in  her  veins  from 
Adam  of  Saltsberjr ;  and,  at  length,  provoked  by  the  dul- 
ness  of  a  taciturnity  that  in  the  mrait  of  such  renowned 
interhjcutors,  produced  as  narootitf  a  torpor  as  eould  have 
been  caused  by  a  dearth  the  most  barren  of  human  Ikeul- 
ties ;  she  grew  tired  of  the  music,  and  yet  more  tired  of 
remaining,  what  as  little  suited  her  inettnatioas  as  her 
abniti^  a  ibere  cipher  in  tfie  company ;  and,  hofafing  such 
a  position,  and  all  its  concomitants,  to  be  ridicolofii,  her 
spirits  rose  rebelliously  dbove  her  control ;  and,  in  a  fit  of 
utter  recklcasness  of  what  might  be  thought  of  her  by 
her  fine  new  acquaintance,  she  middenly,  but  sofUy^  arose, 
and  stealinp^  on  tip-toe  behind  Signor  Piotzi,  who  was 
acoompanymg  himself  on  the  piano-fiMie  to  an  animated 
ttrria  parUmU^  with  his  back  to  the  company,  and  hb  fine 
to  the  wall;  she  ludidtmsly  began  imitating*  him  by 
smiarinflr  her  elbows,  elevating  them  with  ecstatic  shrun 
of  the  shoulders,  and  casting  up  her  eyes,  while  languim- 
ingly  reclining  her  head;  as  if  she  were  not  less  en- 
thusiastically, tlraugh  somewhat  more  suddenly,  struck 
with  the  transports  of  harmony  than  himselC 

This  grotesque  ebcffition  of  unctyvemable  gaiety  was 
not  perceived  fay  Dr.  Johnsoh,  whotaoed the firo,  wHh  his 
back  to  the  performer  and  the  instrument  But  the 
amusement  wmch  such  an  unlocked  Ibr  ethibilion  caused 
to  the  party,  was  momentary;  fbr  Dr.  Buniey,  shocked 
lest  the  poor  Signor  shotdd  observe,  and  be  hurt  by  this 
mimicry,  gfidod  gently  round  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and,  with 
something  between  pleasantry  and  severity,  whispered  to 
her,  **  Because,  maoam,  vou  have  no  ear  yourself  fiir 
music,  win  jTou  destroy  the  attention  of  all  who,  in  that 
one  point,  are  otherwise  gifted?**' 

It  was  now  that  shone  the  brightest  attribute  oi  Mrs. 
Thrale,  sweetness  of  temper.  She  tnok  this  rebuke  with 
a  candour,  and  a  sense  of  ito  justice  the  most  amiable : 
she  nodded  her  approbation  of  the  admonition';  and,  re- 
turning to  her  chair,  quietly  sat  down,  as  she  aAerwards 
said,  l&e  a  pretty  little  miss,  ibr  the  remainder  of  one  of 
the  most  humdrum  evenings  that  she  had  ever  paissed. 

Strange,  indeed,  strange  and  most  strange,  the  event 
eonsidered,  was  this  openinr  intercourse  between  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Signor  PiozzL  fitlSe  could  she  imagine  that 
the  person  she  was  thus  caHed  away  ftnm  holdmg  up  fo 
ridicule,  would  become,  but  a  few  years  afterwaras,  the 
idol  of  her  fency  and  the  lord  of  her  destinr!  And  little 
did  Uie  company  present  imagine,  that  this  buriesque 
scene  was  but  the  first  of  a  drama  the  most  extraordinary 
of  real  life,  of  which  these  two  persons  were  to  be  tlie 
hero  and  the  heroine :  though,  when  the  catastrophe  was 
known,  this  indde^ft,  witnessed  by  so  many,  was  rocol- 
lected  and  repeated  from  coterie  to  coterie  throughout 
London,  with  comments  and  sarcasms  of  endtess  variety. 

The  most  innocent  person  of  an  that  went  forward  was 
the  laurelled  chief  of  the  little  assodation.  Dr.  Johnson; 
who,  though  his  love  for  Dr.  Bumey  made  it  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  nave  been  tnchided  ui  the  inritation,  marvened, 
probably,  by  this  time,  since  uncalled  upon  to  distingnish 
Jdmsel^  why  he  had  been  bidden  to  the  meeting.  But, 
as  the  evening  advanced,  he  wrapt  hfanselftip  in  his  nwn 
thoughts,  in  a  manner  it  was  flequentiy  leas  difficult  to 
him  to  do  than  to  let  alone,  and  became  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  silent  rumination :  sustaining,  nevertheless,  a. 
grave  and  composed  demeanour,  witti  an  air  tiy  no  means 
wanting  in  di^ty  any  more  than  in  urbanity. 

Tery  unezpect(»fly,  however,  ere  the  evening  closed, 
he  i^owed  himself  slive  to  what  surrounded  him,  by  one 
of  those  nngite  sCarto  of  vision,  that  made  him  seem  at 


wh^  wilbout  moch  selMsooal,  iie  night  being  very  ookl^ 
ertjnaclously  kept  hu  station  before  the  chimney-piece, 
le  exclaimed:  **  If  it  were  not  for  depriving  the  ladies  of 
the  fire, — I  shcuM  Hke  to  stand  upon  the  hearth  mysdf!** 
\  A  smile  gfoamed  upon  every  fece  at  this  pointed 
«peech.  Mr.  urerille  tried  to  smik  himseM^  though  feintiy 
.and  scoffingly.  He  tried,  also,  to  bold  to  his  post,  as  if 
determined  to  disregard  so  cavalier  a  Ubertyi  but  the 
sight  (^  ®^^  cyo  around  him  cast  down,  and  every 
visage  struggnng  vamly  to  appear  serious,  disconcerted 
him ;  and  thmigh,  for  two  or  three  minutes,  he  disdained 
to  move,  the  awkwardness  of  a  general  pause  impelled 
him,  ere  long,  to  glide  ba^  to  his  chair;  but  he  rang  the 
ben  with  fiurce  as  ne  passed-  it,  to  order  his  carriage. 

It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Johnsoirhad  observed  the  high 
tdr  and  mien  of  Mr.  Crrevillc,  and  had  purposely  brou(^t 
fiMTth  that  remark  to  disenchant  him  vom  hb  self-oon 
sequence. 

The  party  then  broke  up;  and  no  one  ftoa  amongst 
it  ever  asked,  or  wished  wr  ito  repetition. 

If  the  mode  of  the  first  queen  of  the  Bss  BlfM  Bode- 
ties,  Mrs.  Ves^,  had  here  been  adopted,  fat  destroying 
the  formaBty  or  the  circle,  the  party  would  oertaiidy  have 


been  less  scrupulously  ceremonious ;  for  if  any  two  of  tiiis  writing  mania,  is  thtt  <»f  hearing  a 


siu|alar  tele ;  which,  litlls  as  in  itsell  it 
worthy  ofparticular  attention,  may  not  whoUj,  perhaps, 
be  unamusing,  from  the  celebrated  characters  that  must 
necessarily  be  involved  ra  ite  rention ;  at  the  Deav  oc 
wiiiah,  at  this  pwssnt  momeirt,  she  Is  tempted  to  disclose, 
in  self-defenoe— <a  proud  seUldefenoe !— <»f  this  Bgrsywrf 
obtrusion,  the  uvinq*  names  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  who,  in  a  riiit  with  which  tiiey  ftvoorod  her  in 
the  year  1826,  repeated  some  of  the  febncations  to  whjek 
this  mystery  of  her  eariy  Hfe  stifi  gave  rise ;  and  eondes- 
oended  to  soBeit  a  redtal  of  the  rc«l  history  of  BtviinaV 
Entrance  inU  the  WmU. 

Hiis  she  instantly  communJeated;  thoagh  so  ineobS' 
rently,  fipom  the  embarrassment  of  the  subyett,  umI  ite 
long  absence  from  her  thoughti,  that,  having  stnos  eel- 
lectod  documento  to  refresh  mr  memory,  she  fwntuiea,in 
mtofony  de<ficating  the  fittle  incident  to  these  iflnstnoui 
inqusitors,  to  insert  ite  detaBs  in  these 
wmch,  parentally,  it  m  net  besongSkT 

FsAMoip,  the  second  daughter  m  Pr. 


ti 


-( 


Hi 


ring  her  childhood  the  most  backward  of  aB         ^ 

in  Sie  faculty  of  receiving  instruction.  At  eight  jtmSn 
of  age  she  was  ignorant  of  the  letten  ef  the  aiphabel; 
though  at  ten,  she  be^an  scribbling,  almost  ineessaarili; 
little  workp  of  invention ;  but  always  in  private ;  nadm 
M^rawnng  diaracters,  iUegiUe,  save  to  herself 
One  of  her  moiA  remote  remembranees,  pmwxHly  fs 


the  gifted  persons  prennt  had  been  jostied  unaflbetedly 
tog^her,  tnere  can  be  Kttie  doubt  that  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  Dr.  Boniey  would  have  been  answered  bv  a 
spirited  conversation.  But  neither  then,  nor  since,  nas 
so  happy  a  oonfinion  to  aU  order  of  etiqtMlte  been  insti- 
tuted, as  was  set  afloat  by  that  remafkable  lady ;  whose 
amiable  and  inteHigenC  simplicity  made  her  fiiUow  up 
the  suggestions  of  her  singular  fimcy,  without  being  at 
an  aware  that  she  did  not  fi>How  those  of  common 
ewtom. 

Lady  Mary  Donoan,  the  great  patroness  of  PaedHsrotti, 
was  one  of  the  most  sinraar  fbmales  of  her  day,  for 
parte  utterly  unouhivatecK  and  mother  wit  oemi^etely 
untrammelled  by  the  etiquettes  of  uiwtui.  She  singled 
out  Dr.  Bumey  finom  fai^  passion  fiir  his  art ;  and  at- 
taebed  heraelf  to  his  firiendihip  firom  her  esteem  for  h» 
character ;  joined  to  theur  entire  sympathy  in  taste,  fheling 
andjudgment,  upon  the  mertte  dT  PaoeMerottL 

This  tidy  displayed  in  oonvenation  %  fund  of  humour, 
comic  and  'fimtutio  in*  the  extreme,  and  mete  than  bor- 
dering on  the  burlesque,  through  the  estnondittary  gri* 
maces  with  which  she  enfiiroed  her  w^aninr ;  and  the 
risible  abruptness  of  a  qniak  transition  ftem  the  sternest 
aqthoritr  to  tho  most  fecetieus  good  Mtewshlp,  with 
which  sne  fireqpentiv  altered  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance witite  in  dmte. 

Her  general  language  was  a  Jaigun  entirely  her  own, 
and  so  enveloped  with  strange  phrases,  ludioifnHsfy  un- 
mmmalieal,  that  it  was  ha^  hiteUigibK  tiH  an  enor- 
dium  or  two  gave  some  insigiit  into  ite  pscttliarities;  but 
then  it  commonly  mHMded  into  eonnd,  and  even  saga- 
cious panegyric  of  some  ftvourite ;  or  sharp  saroasm,  wad 
extravagant  mimicry,  upon  some  one  vriio  had  faMurrod 
her  dis^easufe.  Her  wralh,  howev er^  once  promulgsted, 
seemed  to  operate  by  ite  utteranoe  as  a  vMit  thttt  dis- 
burthened  her  mind  of  afl  ite  anpy  wortings ;  and  led 
her  oordiaUy  to  Join  her  laugh  with  thai  of  her  hearers; 
without  either  inquirv,  or  care,  whstiier  that  hmgh  were 
at  her  sajrings  or  at  herselH 

She  was  eonstantiy  dressed  aoeording  to  the  costume 
of  her  early  days,  in  a  hoop,  with  a  long  pointed  stamaeher 
and  long  pointad  ruffles;  and  afly  cap^  She  had  a  manly 
courage,  a  manly  stamp,  and  a  manly  hard-fiMttnmi  fooe: 
but  her  heart  was  as  invariably  generous  and  good,  as 
her  mannen  were  original  and  giutesgus. 


lady  recommend  to  Mra.  Bur]iey,her  mother,  to 

the  incidence,  or  stupidity,  whichever  it  might  heai  tfw 

Httle  dunce,  by  the  chastening  onfinanoes  of  '  * 

The  alarm,  however,  of  that  Httle  dunce,  at  a  i 

so  wide  fixim  the  maternal  measures  that  Inbd 

tised  in  her  childhood,  was  instantiy  superseded  ly  a  ftr 

i>f  gratitude  and  surprise  that  stiU  reste  open  her  roeBl. 

lection,  when  she  lieard  gentiv  murmured  m  refJ^«  *I^ 

no,— I  am  not  uneasy  stent  her !" 

But,  alas !  the  soft  music  of  those  imiiiniiaglng  ae 
;cente  had  already  ceased  to  ribrate  on  human  eareyhefosi 
these  scrambling  pot-hooks  had  begun  their  nprrsllsn  «ff 
converting  into  degies,  odes,  plays,  songs,  stones,] 
tragedies  uid  epic  poems,  every  scrap  of* 
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paper  that  could  be  seised  upon  without  question  ern^ 
tice;  for  she  grew  up,  prubably  through  idbe 
anmhnating  evcumstanees  <h  tiihi  conscious 
disgrace,  with  so  aflriffhted  a  persuasion  that 
scnbbied,  if  seen,  woiud  but  expose  her  to 
her  pen,  though  her  greatest,  was  only  her 
'ddight. 

To  one  oonidint,  indeed,  aU  was  open;  Init  thn 
patttalitT  of  the  juvanite  Susanna  made  her  opinion 
little  wdght;  tiiough  the  afleotion  of  her  pralae 
the  stolen  momento  of  thdr  secret  readings  tbs 
of  their  adolescent  lives. 

FVom  the  time,  however,  that  she  attained  her 
year,  she  considered  it  her  dutr  to  combat  this 
oasslon  as  iUaudable,  because  mntless.    Ssis 
rare,  an  opportunity,  when  Dr.  Rimcy  was  aft 
ton,  and  the  then  Mra.  Bumey,  her  maither-in4aw, 
Norfi^  she  made  over  toa  tionfire,  in  a  paved  play  samt, 
her  whde  stock  of  prose  goods  uid  cnattda;  wiAflte 

•  This  waa  written  in  tiie  year  1838. 

t  The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  nearly 
when  the  editor  had  the  grief  of  hearing  that  Sir' 
Soett  was  no  imire.    In  the  ^nsneral  sorrow  that  \ 
has  spread  throughout  the  British  Empire,  she 
not  to  speak  of  her  mm ;  bat  she  cannot 
sdf  to  annul  the  Httie  trtete,  by  which  she'  hadi 
demonstrate  to  him  her  sense  of  the  firacity  wllk< 
he  had  sought  out  her  dwdnng;  invited  her  to  timj 
tality  of  his  daughters  at  Abbetsfi>rd;  and  ooortg 
nay,  eaceriy  oflfcied  to  do  the  hsnonn  of  Scotlandii 
himsd^from  that  celebrated  abode. 

In  a  subsequent  visit  w^  which  he  honoure4  aalytk 


oa,  ▲  Tooas  hkmt^u 


A  subject  now  propds  itedf  RMTwatn  that  might  better, 
it  is  probable,  become  any  pen  than  that  on  which  it  here 
devolves.  It  cannot,  however,  be  set  aside  in  the  memoira 
of  Dr.  Bumey,  to  whom,  and  to  the  end  ef  his  Uib,  H 
(ffoved  a  permanent  source  of  deep  and  bosom  in- 
terest ;  and  the  editor,  with  less  unwiUhigness,  though 
with  conscious  awkwardness,  apprsaches  this  egotistic 
history,  firom  some  reeent  infiumation  that  the  obsciMrity 
in  Triuch  ite  origin  was  enttreled,  has  left,  even  yet,  a 
spur  to  curiosity  and  conjecture. 

It  seems,  therefore,  a  devoir  due  to  the  singleness  of 
truth,  to  cut  short  any  fiitare  vague  assertion  on  thin 
sman  snfajMlyby  an  exylieitMMcltettef  a  simple,  though 


lighted  her  in  tiie  fi»Ilowiiig  year,  she  produoad  to'^Hte 
the  scraps  of  documents  and  fragmente  whiok  ali^|B 


hki 


ooUectsd  firom  ancient  diaries  and  lettara,  in 
of  bis  inquiries.    Pleased  he  looked;  but  told 
what  already  she  had  related,  already— to 
word— 4ie  had  **  noted  ;*' adding,  «*  And  most  ] 
I  have  not  fiirgotten  your  mulberry  treel*' 

This  little  history,  however,  was  so  appiopriatn^y  Mi 
own,  and  was  written  so  expresdy  with  a  view  t*  Hi 
dedication,  tiiat  stil,  witii  veneratten    timugh 
ness  instead  of  gladness— she  leaves  the  brief 
(^  her  intended  homage  m  ito  original  state, 
less  reluctantly,  as  the  companion  of  his  kindnmn 
his  interrogatories  wiU  stiR— she  hopes    accept, 
unwiBingly,  hi^  own  share  m  the  auall  ofibrm^: 


MBMoata  OF  bh.  bcrki^. 
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iittoere  intention  to  extinguish  for  ever  in  their  ashes  her 
scribbling  fffoponsity.    But  fibdibras  too  well  says-— 

^  He  who  complies  against  his  will. 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.** 

This  grand  feat,  therefore,  which  consnmed  her  pioduc- 
fion8,extirj>ated  neither  tho  invention  nor  the  incfination 
that  faad  given  them  birth ;  and,  in  defiance  of  all  the  pro- 
jected heroism  of  the  sacrifice,  the  last  of  the  Mttle  works 
that  was  immoi^ed,  which  was  the  History  of  Ou-oline 
Evelyn,  the  mother  of  Evelina,  left,  upon  the  mind  oC  the 
writer,  so  animated  an  impression  of  the  singular  situa- 
tioBs  to  which  that  CaroUne**  infant  daughter, — firom  the 
aneqaal  birth  by  which  she  hung  sospeiuled  between  the 
flicgant  connoettotw  of  her  mother,  and  the  vulgar  ones 
ofher  grandmother, — might  be  exposed;  and  presented 
eootrasts  and  mixtures  of  society  so  unusual,  yet,  ihus 
tiremBttanaced,  so  natund,  that  ^irresistibly  and  almost 
onoooscioiisly,  the  whole  of  A  Youn^  Lnfyt  Entrance 
tala  tike  Wisrid;  was  pent  up  in  the  inventor's  memory, 
ere  a|AvagTaph  was  committed  to  paper. 

Wrftiqg,  indeed,  was  &r  more  diOSeult  to  her  ^an 
tumpwrfiij^ :  frr  fStuX  demanded  what  she  rarely  found  at- 
IhIhiJ^i  winrrf  opportunity:  while  composition,  in  that 
hey  A/  ef  imagination,  oaDed  only  for  voKtion. 

Wihes  Hm  nttlo  narrative,  however  slowly,  firom  the 
inptitfMflBtB  that  ahvays  annoy  what  requires  secrecy, 
hemm  to  aasnme  a  *^  questionabie  shape;**  a  wbh—as 
«^M^  aft  first,  as  it  was  fantastio^-crossed  tho  brain  of 
tfie  writer,  to  "  see  her  work  in  print*' 

SbBcommimieated,  under  promise  of  inviolable  silence, 
tins  lioA  to  her  staters ;  who  entered  into  it  with  much 
B  annsQflMBt  than  surprise,  as  they  well  knew  her 
%  te  ifosiat  sports ;  and  were  equally  aware  of  the 
*'-      aStii^i  with  which  she  shrunk  fhrni  all  per- 


She  nofw  copied  the  manuscript  in  a  feigned  hand; 
r  «■  «heWBS  tiM  doctor**  principal  amanuensis,  she 
oommoa  writing  might  accidaital]y  be  seen 
of  the  History  of  Music,  and  lead  to 


^        weary,  however,  ere  Umg,  of  an  exercise  so 

rjBannal ;  and  had  no  sooner  coni|deted  a  copy  of 

nnd  seoond  voinmes,  than  she  wrote  a  letter 

iWKj  stgnature^  to  offer  the  unfinished  work  to  a 

isr;  wim  a  desire  to  have  the  two  volumes  imrae- 

jfflntod,  if  approved;  and  a  promise  to  send  the 

;  in  the  Ib&owinr  year. 

forwarded  by  the  London  post,  with  a  desire 
Sfatf  ll»  answer  sbcrald  be  direeted  to  a  co^e-house. 

yeunger  brother — the  elder,  Captain  James,  was 

tfte  hiBs  and  fkr  away,**— her  younger  brother, 

(the  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  gaily,  and  with- 

a  word  of  the  work,  accepted  a  shore  in  so 

.  a  iirolic;  and  joyeodv  undertook  to  be  her 

tfie  cofiFee-house  with  her  letters,  and  to  the 

with  the  manuscript 

•*tf/ttr  isme  oonsultation  upon  the  choice  of  a  book- 
wSmi^lft*  Dodsley  was  fixed  upoti ;  for  Dodsley,  fh>m 
TiiMtoili.  Ill  perhaps  grand&ther's,— well  chosen  col- 
MbB^lMtive  poetry,  stood  firemost  in  the  estimation 
(/d»  JDvenue  set. 

Hr.  Dodsley,  in  answer  to  the  proposition,  declined 
boUng  at  any  tfiing  that  was  anonymous. 
^     party,  halflamusod,  half-provoked,  sat  in  fbll  eom* 
n  this  lofty  reply;  and  came  to  a  resolution  to 
eeist  of  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  to  try 
JIB  with  (he  nrtmnity  of  the  city. 
fixed  them  upon  the  name  of  Mr.  Lowndes. 
oCLondon  here  proved  mofe  courtly  than  that 
»r;  and,  to  their  no  small  delight,  Mr. 
to  see  the  manuscript 
added  a  certain  pride  to  the  author*8  satis- 
ilhis  Msent  was,  that  the  answer  opened  by 


her  an  elevation  to  manly  consequence,  that 
oocotded  to  her  by  Mr.  Dod^y,  whose  re- 


agent was  muffled  up  now  by  the  laughing 
an  oU  great  coat,  and  a  large  old  hat,  to 

a  soasewlMit  antique  as  well  as  vul^  disguise; 

sent  fiicth  in  the  dark  of  the  evening  with  the 


should  be  ^  ready  to  purchase  and  pfint  it  when  it  should 
be  finished.*^ 

There  was  nothing  in  this  unreasonable ;  yet  the 
disappointed  author,  tired  of  what  she  deemed  such 
priggish  punctilio,  gave  up,  for  awhile,  and  in  dudgeon, 
all  thought  of  the  scheme. 

Nevertheless,  to  be  thwarted  on  the  score  of  our 
inclination  acta  more  fi'equently  as  a  spur  than  as  a 
bridle;  the  third  vohune,  therefore,  which  finished  The 
young  ladyt  entrance  irUo  the  world,  was,  ere  another 
year  could  pass,  away,  almost  involuntarily  completed 
and  copied. 

But  while  the  scribe  was  yet  wavering  whether  to 
abandon  or  to  prosecute  her  enterprise,  the  chasm  caused 
by  this  suspense  to  the  workings  of  her  ireaginaiioQ,  left 
an  openiojof  firom  their  vagaries  to  a  mental  interrogatory, 
whether  it  were  right  to  allow  herself  such  an  amuse- 
ment, with  whatever  precautions  she  might  keep  it  fiom 
^e  world,  unknown  to  her  &ther7 

She  had  never  taken  any  stop  without  the  sanction  of 
his  permission ;  and  had  now-refirained  iVora  requesting 
it,  only  through  the  confusion  of  acknowledging  her 
Busthorship*;  and  the  apprehension,  or,  rather,  the  horror 
of  his  desiring  to  see  her  perfbrmance. 

NeverfbeleM,  rejection  no  sooner  took  place  of  action, 
than  she  found,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  poet's  maxim 
reversed,  and  that 

•*  The  female  who  deliberates — is  sav'd,** 

for  she  saw  in  ito  genuine  light  what  was  her  duty ;  and 
setied,  tberelbre,  upon  a  lia^y  moment  of  a  kind  ttte  t) 
tete  with  her  father,  to  avow,  with  more  blushes  than- 
words,  her  seoret  Itttts  work,  end  her  odd  inclination  to 
see  it  in  print;  hastSy  adding,  wh^  he  looked  at  her, 
incredulous  of  what  lie  heard,  that  her  brother  Charles 
would  transact  the  business  with  a  disUmt  bookseller, 
who  should  never  know  her  name.  She  only,  therefore, 
entreated  that  he  would  not  himself  ask  to  see  the  manu- 
script 

His  amazement  was  without  parallel ;  yet  it  seemed 
surpaessd  by  bin  amueement;  and  his  latigh  was  so  gay, 
that,  revived  by  ite  cheering  sound,  she  hwt  all  her  tears 
and  embarrassment,  and  heartHy  joined  it;  though 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  her  new  atrthor-llke  dignity. 

She  wa*  the  last  person,  perhaps,  in  the  worid  from 
whom  Dr.  Borney  could  have  expc^cted  a  sttmhur  scheme. 
He  Ihoaght  her  project*  hovrever,  as  innocent  as  it  was 
whimsicdl,  and  oSered  not  the  smifiest  obieetioa ;  but, 
kindly  embraoinff'  her,  and  calling  himself  le-pfre  t&r^. 
denf,  he  enjained  het  to  be  watuifhl  that  Charles  was 
discreet;  and  to  be  invariably  striet  in  guarding  her  own 
inco|[nita  t  and  then,  having  teoitly  granted  her  personal 
petition,  he  drc^t  the  subject 

With  finssh  eagerness,  now,  and  heightened  spirits,  the 
incipimit  author  rolled  up  her  packet  for  the  bookseller ; 
which  was  carried  to  him  by  a  newly  trusted  agent, 
her  brother  being  tlien  in  the  country. 

The  suspense  was  short;  in  a  very  fbw  days  Mr. 
Lowndes  sent  his  approbation  of  the  work,  with  an  offer 
of  901.  ibr  the  manuscript— an  ofier  which  vras  accepted 
vAth  alaority,  and  boimdless  surprise  at  ite  magnifi- 
cenae! J 

The  reedpt  lor  this  settlement,  signed  simply  by  **fAe 
Bdiior  of  JMma,"  was  conveyed  by  the  new  agent  to 
Fteet^treet 

In  the  ensuing  January,  1778,  the  work  was  published ; 
a  &et  which  only  became  known  to  ite  writer,  who  had 
droj^ied  all  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  firom 
hearing  the  following  advertisement  road,  aocidentaliy, 
alodd  ^  breakfhst  time,  by  Mrs.  Bumey,  her  mother-in- 
law. 

ThU  daywoi  puhlished, 

EVJBUVA  ; 

oa,  A  TOQNd  LAnT*8  KrrmAMoc  vam  ths  woeld. 

Printed  for  T.  Lowndes,  Fleet-street 

Mrs.  Dnmey,  vdM>  read  this  unsuspectingly^  went  on 
immediate^  to  other  articles;  but,  nad  she  Med  her 
eyes  from  the  paper,  some&ing  more  than  suspicion 
must  have  met  them,  f^om  the  conscious  coburing  of  the 
seribbkr,  and  the  irresistible  smiles  of  the  two  sisters, 
Susanna  and  Chariette,  who  were  present 


df  impatienoe  the  party  awaited  the  issue  of 


th^  were  afl  let  down  into  the  very  ^  Slough  of 
HtlfiBiif.  uliiiii  tiie  next  coffee-house  letter  coolly  de- 
^mni,  that  Mr.  Lowndoe  oould  not  think  of  publishing 


an 


i$m  fbilTBtemes  to  Fleetatreet,  where  he  lefV  them  to      Dr.  Barney  probably  read  the  same  advertiBement  the 


same  moniing :  but  as  he  knew  neither  tho  name  of  the 
book,  nor  of  the  bookseller,  nor  the  time  of  publication, 
he  must  have  read  it  without  comment,  or  thought 

In  this  projected  and  intended  security  from  public 
notice,  the  aothor  passed  two  or  three  months,  during 
which  the  doctor  assed  not  a  question ;  and  perhaps  had 


badk;  tfanogh  he>  liked  the  work«  and  fbrgotten  the  searet  with  which  he  fiad  been  entrosted ; 


for,  besides  the  multiplicity  of  bb  affiurs,  his  mind,  just 
then,  was  deeply  disturbed  by  riidng  dissension,  from 
claims  the  most  unwarrantable,  with  SCr.  Greville. 

And  even  fVom  her  own  mind,  the  book,  with  all  that 
belonged  to  it,  was  soon  aflerwards  chas^,  through  the 
absorbent  fears  of  seeing  her  father  dangerously  attacked 
by  an  acute  fever ;  from  which,  by  the  admirable  pre- 
scriptions and  skill  of  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  he  was  barely 
recovered,  when  she  herself,  who  hod  been  incautiously 
eager  in  aiding  her  mother  and  sisters  in  their  assiduous 
attendance  upon  the  invaluable  invalid,  was  taken  ill 
with  strong  symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs : 
and  though,  through  the  sagacious  directions  of  tho 
same  penetrating  physician,  sm  was  soon  pronounced  to 
be  out  of  immediate  danger,  she  was  so  shaken  in  health 
and  strength,  that  Sir  Kichard  enjoined  her  quitting 
London  for  the  recruit  of  country  air*  She  was  there- 
fore conveyed  to  Chesington  Hall,  where  she  was  received 
and  cherished  by  a  second  father  in  Mr.- Crisp;  with 
whom,  and  his  associates,  the  worthy  M^  Hamilton 
and  Miss  C>)oke,  she  remained  for  a  considerable  time. 

A  few  days  before  she  left  town.  Dr.  Bumey,  in  a 
visit  to  her  bedside,  revealed  to  her  his  late  painuil  disa^ 
grcement  with  Mr.  Greville ;  but  told  her  that  they  had, 
at  length,  come  to  a  fldl  exnlanution,  which  had  brought 
Mr.  Greville  once  more  to  his  former  and  agreeable  selfi 
and  had  terminated  in  a  complete  reconciliatioii. 

He  then  read  to  her,  in  confidence,  a  poetical  epistle, 
which  he  had  just  composed,  and  was  preparing  to  send 
to  his  restored  friend ;  but  which  was  expressed  in  terms 
so  affecting,  that  they  nearly  proved  the  reverse  of 
restoration,  in  her  then  ibeble  state,  to  his  fondly  atteched 
daughter. 

Dr.  Bumey's  intercourse  with  Mr.  Greville  was  then 
again  resumed ;  and  continued  with  rational,  but  true 
regard,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Bumey ;  but  with  an  intemp 
perato  importunity  on  that  of  Mr.  Greville,  that  claimed 
time  which  could  not  be  spared ;  and  leisure  which  could 
not  be  found. 

Evelina  had  now  been  published  fimr  or  five  months, 
though  Dr.  Barney  still  knew  notliing  of  its  existence ; 
and  me  author  herself  had  learnt  it  only  by  the  chance- 
read  advertisement  already  mentioned.  Yet  had  tliat 
little  book  found  its  way  abroad;  fallen  into  general 
reading ;  gone  through  three  editions,  and  been  named 
witli  fiivour  in  sundry  Reviews ;  tiU,  at  lenj^rth,  a  sort  of 
cry  was  excited  amongst  iU  readers  for  discovering  ite 
author. 

That  author,  it  will  naturally  be  imagined,  would 
repose  her  secret,  however  sacred,  in  the  breast  of  so 
confidential  a  counsellor  as  Mr.  Crisp,  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  family. 

And  not  trust,  indeed,  was  there  wanting !  fio*  other- 
wise !  But  as  she  required  no  advice  for  what  she  never 
meant  to  avow,  and  had  already  done  with,  ahe  had  iio 
motive  of  sufficient  force  to  give  her  ooura^  for  encoun- 
tering his  critic  eye.  She  never,  therefore,  ventured, 
and  never  purposed  to  venture  revealing  to  him  her 
anonymous  exploit 

June  came ;  and  a  sixth  month  was  elapsing  in  the 
same  silent  concealment,  when  early  one  morning  the 
doctor,  with  great  eagerness  and  hurry,  began  a  search 
amongst  the  pampblete  in  his  study  for  a  Monthly 
Review,  which  he  demanded  of  his  daughter  Charlotte, 
who  alone  was  in  the  room.  Afler  finding  it,  he  ear- 
nestly examined  ite  contents,  and  then  looked  out  hastily 
for  an  article  which  he  read. with  a  countenance  of  so 
much  emotioni  tliat  Charlotte  atole  softly  behind  him,  to 
peep  over  his  shoulder ;  and  then  saw,  with  surprise  and 
joy,  that  he  was  pursuingan  account,  which  she  knew 
to  be  most  favourable,  ofTSvelina,  beginning,  •♦  A  great 
variety  of  natural  characters — ^" 

When  he  had  finished  the  article,  he  put  down  the 
Review,  and  sat  motionless,  without  raising  his  eves, 
and  looking  in  deep,  hot  charmed  astonishment  Sud- 
denly, then,  he  again  snatched  the  Review,  and  again 
ran  over  the  article,  with  an  air  yet  more  intensely 
ocd^ned.  Placing  it  afterwards  on  the  chimney-piece, 
he  walked  about  the  room,  as  if  to  recorer  breath,  and 
recolkxit  himself;  though  always  with  looks  of  the  most 
vivid  pleasure. 

Some  minutes  later,  holding  the  Review'  in  his  hand, 
while  inspecting  ti^o  table  c^contents,  he  beckoned  to 
Charlotte  to  approach ;  and  pointing  to  **  Evelina,**  **  you 
know,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper,  '*  that  book  ?  Send  Wilham 
for  it  to  Lowndes*,  as  if  for  yourself,  and  give  it  to  me 
when  we  are  alone.** 

Charlotte  obeyed ;  and,  joyous  in  sanguine  expectation, 
^delivered  to  him  the  little  volumes,  tied  up  in  brown 
paper,  in  his  study,  when,  late  at  night,  he  came  home 
«firom  some  engagement 
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He  locked  them  op  in  his  boreav,  without  speaking, 
and  retired  to  his  chamber. 

The  kindly  impatient  Charlotte  was  in  his  studj  the 
next  morning  with  the  lark,  waiting  the  descent  of  the 
doctor  from  his  room* 

He,  also,  was  early,  and  went  straight  to  his  desk, 
whence,  taldng  out  and  unking  the  parcel,  he  opened 
the  first  Tolome  upon  the  UtUe  ode  to  himself — *^  Oh 
author  of  my  being !  for  more  dear,**  Slc 

He  ejaculated  a  **  Good  God !  **  and  his  eyes  were 
suflfused  with  tears. 

Twice  he  read  it,  and  then  recommitted  the  book  to 
his  writing  desk,  as  if  his  mind  were  too  full  for  further 
perusal;  and  dressed,  and  went  out,  without  uttering  a 
syllable. 

All  this  the  affectionate  Charlotte  wrote  to  her  sister ; 
who  read  it  with  a  perturbation  inexpressible.  It  was 
clear  that  the  doctor  had  discovered  the  name  of  her 
book ;  and  learned,  also,  that  Charlotte  was  one  of  her 
cabal :  but  how,  was  inexplicable ;  though  what  would 
be  his  ojnniunof  the  work  absorbed  now  idl  the  thoughts 
and  surmises  of  the  clandestine  author. 

From  this  time,  he  frequently,  though  privately  and 
confidentially,  spoke  with  all  the  sisters  upon  the  subject ; 
and  with  the  kindliest  approbation. 

From  this  time,  also,  daily  accounts  of  the  prepress 
made  by  the  doctor  in  reading  the  work;  or  of  the 
progress  in  the  world  of  the  work  itself,  were  transmitted 
to  recreate  the  Chesington  invalid  fi'om  the  eagerly  kind 
sisters;  the  oldest  of  which,  soon  afterwards,  wrote  a 
proposal  to  carry  to  Chesington,  for  readin|^  to  Mr. 
Crisp,  "an  mionymous  new  work  that  was  runnmg  about 
the  town,  called  Evelina.** 

She  came ;  and  performed  her  promised  office  with  a 
warmth  of  heart  that  glowed  through  every  word  she 
road,  and  gave  an  interest  to  every  detail. 

With  flying  colours,  therefore,  the  book  went  off,  not 
only  with  the  easy  social  circle,  but  with  Mr.  Crisp 
himself;  and  without  the  most  remote  suspicion  that  the 
author  was  in  the  midst  of  the  audience ;  a  circumstance 
that  made  the  whole  perusal  seem  to  that  author  the 
most  pleasant  of  comedies,  from  the  innumerable  whim- 
sical incidents  to  which  it  gave  rise,  alike  in  panegyrics 
and  in  criticisms,  which  alternately,  and  most  innocently, 
were  often  addressed  to  herself;  and  accompanied  with 
demands  of  her  opinions,  that  forced  her  to  perplexing 
evasions,  productive  of  the  most  ludicrous  confusion, 
though  of  the  highest  inward  diversion. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Bumey,  uninfiirmed  of  this  transac- 
tion, yet  justly  conclndine  that,  whether  the  book  were 
owned  or  not,  some  one  of  the  little  committee  would  be 
carrjring  it  to  Chesington;  sent  an  injunction  to  pro- 
crastinate its  being  produced,  as  he  himself  meant  to  be 
its  reader  to  Mr.  Crisp. 

This  touching  testimony  of  his  parental  interest  in  its 
success  with  the  first  and  dearest  of  their  firiends,  came 
close  to  the  heart  for  which  it  was  designed,  with  feelings 
of  strong  and  yet  living  gratitude ! 

Equauy  unexpected  and  exhilarating  to  the  invalid 
were  all  these  occurrences :  but  of  much  deeper  marvel 
still  was  the  narrative  which  follows,  and  which  she 
received  about  a  week  after  this  time. 

In  a  letter  written  in  this  month,  June,  her  sister 
Susanna  stated  to  her,  that  just  as  she  had  retired  to  her 
own  room,  on  tlie  evening  preceding  its  date,  their  father 
retomed  from  his  usual  weekly  visit  to  Streatham,  and 
sent  for  her  to  his  study. 

She  immediately  perceived,  by  his  expanded  brow, 
that  he  had  something  extraordinary,  and  of  high 
agreeability,  to  divulge* 

As  the  memorialist  arrives  now  at  the  first  mention, 
in  this  littTe  transaction,  of  a  name  that  the  public  seems 
to  hail  with  augmenting  eagerness  in  every  trait  that 
comes  to  li^ht,  she  will  venture  to  copy  the  genuine 
account  in  which  that  honoured  name  first  occurs  ;^  and 
which  was  written  to  her  by  her  sister  Susanna,*  with 
an  unpretending  simplicity  that  may  to  some  have  a 
diarm ;  and  that  to  no  one  caa  be  ofiensive. 

After  the  opening  to  the  business  that  has  just  been 
abridged,  Susanna  thus  goe»  on* 

•  «•••• 

"  Oh,  my  dear  girl,  how  I  shall  surprise  you !  Prepare 
yourseU^  I  beseech^  not  to  be  too  much  moved. 

***  I  have  such  a  thmg,*  cried  our  dear  firther,  to  tell 
you  about  our  poor  Fanny ! — ' 

***  Dear  sir,  what?*  cried  I;  afVaid  he  had  been  be- 
traying your  secret  to  Mrs.  llirale;  which  I  know  he 
longed  to  do. 

**  He  only  smiled — but  such  a  smile  of  pleasure  I  never 
saw  I  •  Why  to  night  at  Slreatham,'  cried  he, » while  we 
wers  sitting  at  tea,  only  Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Thrale,  Miss 


llixmle,  and  myself.  Madam,  cried  Dr.  Johnson,  see- 
sawing on  his  chair,  Mrs.  Ch(^ondeley  was  talking  to 
me  k^  night  of  a  new  novel,  which  shs  says  has  a  very 
uncommon  share  of  merit;  Evelina.  She  says  she  has 
not  been  so  entertained  this  great  while  as  in  reading  it ; 
and  that  she  shall  go  all  over  London  to  discover  the 
author.* 

**  Do  you  breathe,  my  dear  Fanny  7 

•*  *  Odd  enough ! '  cned  Mrs.  Thrale ;  'why  somebody 
else  mentioned  Siat  book  to  me  t*other  day — Lady  West- 
cote  it  was,  I  believe.  The  modest  writer  of  Evelina 
she  talked  about.* 

***Mrs.  Cholmondeley  says,*  answered  the  doctor, 

*  that  she  never  before  met  so  much  modesty  with  so 
much  merit  in  any  literary  production  of  the  kind,  as  is 
implied  by  the  concealment  of  the  author.' 

***WeU, — *  cried  I,  continued  my  father,  smiling 
more  and  more,  *  somebody  recommended  that  book  to 
me,  too ;  and  I  read  a  little  of  it — ^which,  indeed— seemed 
to  be  above  the  commonf^ce  works  of  this  kind.' 

**  Mrs.  Thrale  said  she  would  certainly  get  it 

** '  You  must  have  it,  madam  ! '  cried  Johnson,  em- 
phatically; *  Mrs.  Cholmondeley  says  she  shall  keep  it 
on  her  table  the  whole  summer,  that  every  body  that 
knows  her  may  see  it ;  for  she  asserts  that  every  body 
ought  to  read  it  I  And  she  has  made  Burke  get  it — and 
Reynolds.* 

"A  tolerably  agreeable  conversation,  methinks,  my 
dear  Fanny !  It  took  away  my  breath,  and  made  me 
skip  like  a  mad  creature. 

** '  And  how  did  you  feel,  sir  7*  said  I  to  my  fiither, 
when  I  could  speak. 

*"  *  Feel  7-.why  I  liked  it  of  aU  things!  I  wanted 
fHKnebody  to  introduce  the  book  at  Streatham*  'Twas 
just  what  I  wished,  but  could  not  expect !  * 

**  I  could  not  for  my  life,  my  dearest  Fanny^  help  say- 
mg  thatp— even  if  it  sliould  be  discovered,  shy  as  you 
were  of  being  known,  it  would  do  you  no  discredit 

*  Discredit 7'  he  repeated;  *no,  indeed  !-—quito  the 
reverse !  It  would  be  quite  the  reverse!  It  would  be  a 
credit  to  her-"«nd  to  me !— and  to  you— end  to  all  her 
family!' 

**Now,  my  dearest  Fanny — pray  how  do  you  do  7 — " 
Vain  would  be  any  attempt  to  depict  the  astonishment 
of  the  author  at  this  communication— the  astonishment, 
or — the  pleasure ! 

And,  in  truth,  in  private  life,  few  small  events  can 
possibly  have  been  attended  with  more  remarkable  inci- 
dents. That  a  work,  voluntarily  consigned  by  its  humble 
author,  even  fix>m  its  birth,  to  oblivion,  should  rise  from 
her  condemnation,  and, 

**  Unpatronised,  unaided,  unknown,** 

make  its  way  through  the  metropolis,  in  passing  from 
the  Monthly  Review  mto  the  hands  of  the  beautifi3  Mrs. 
Bunbury ;  and  from  her  arriving  at  those  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley ;  whence,  triumphantly,  it  should  be 
conveyed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  made  known  to  Mr. 
Burke ;  be  mounted  even  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  reach  Streatham  ; — and  that  there  its  name  should 
first  be  pronounced  by  the  great  lexicographer  himself; 
and, — by  mere  chance, — ^in  the  presence  of^  D^.  Bumey; 
seemed  more  like  a  romance,  even  to  the  doctor  himself 
than  any  thing  in  the  book  that  was  the  cause  of  these 
coincidences. 

Very  soon  afterwards,  another  singular  circumstance, 
and  one  of  great  flutter  to  the  spirits  of  the  hidden  au* 
thor,  reached  her  from  the  kind  sisters.  Upon  the  suc- 
ceeding excursion  of  Dr.  Burney  to  Streatham,  Mrs. 
Thrale,  most  unconsciously,  commissioned  him  to  order 
Mr.  Lowndes  to  send  her  down  Evelina. 

From  this  moment  the  composure  of  Chesington  was 
over  for  the  invalid,  though  not  so  the  happiness !  une- 
qualled, in  a  short  time,  that  became — unequalled  as  it 
was  wonderfliL  Dr,  Bumey  now,  fixrni  his  numerous 
occupations,  stole  a  few  hours  fer  a  flying  visit  to  Che- 
singon;  where  his  meeting  with  his  daughter,  just  rescued 
fi'om  the  grave,  and  still  barely  convalescent,  at  a  period 
of  such  peculiar  interest  to  his  paternal,  and  to  her  filial 
heart,  was  of  the  tenderest  description.  Yet,  earnestly 
as  she  coveted  his  sight,  she  felt  almost  afraid,  and  quite 
ashamed,  to  be  alone  with  him,  from  her  doubts  how  he 
might  accept  her  versified  dedication. 

She  held  back,  therefere,  fi-om  any  tete  d  Me  till  he 
sent  fer  her  to  his  little  gallery  cabinet ;  or  in  Mr. 
Crisp*s  words,  conjuring  closet  But  there,  when  he  had 
shut  the  door,  with  a  significant  smile,  that  told  her  what 
was  coming,  and  gave  a  glow  to  her  very  forehead  firom 
anxious  confusion,  he  gen^y  said,  *  I  have  read  your  book, 
Fanny  ! — ^but  you  ne^  not  blush  at  it — it  is  full  of  merit 
—it  is,  really — extraordinary  I" 


She  fell  upon  his  neck  with  heartthrobbing  emotion ; 
and  he  folded  her  in  his  arms  so  tenderly,  that  she  subbed 
upon  his  shoulder ;  so  moved  was  she  by  his  precious 
approbation.  But  idie  soon  recovered  to  a  gayer  pkasore 
— a  pleasure  more  like  his  own ;  though  the  length  of 
her  illness  had  made  her  almost  too  weak  fer  senaatiesM 
that  were  mixed  with  such  excess  of  amazement  She 
had  written  the  little  book,  like  innumerable  of  its  prede- 
cessors that  she  had  burnt,  simply  for  her  private  rccrea* 
tion.  She  had  printed  it  for  a  frolic,  to  see  how  a  pro- 
duction of  her  own  would  figure  in  that  author-like  fomi. 
But  that  was  the  whole  of  her  plan.  And,  in  trath,  her 
unlocked  fer  success  evidently  surprised  her  fether  quite 
as  much  as  herself. 

But  what  was  her  .start,  when  he  told  her  that  her 
book  was  then  actually  running  the  gauntlet  at  Streat- 
ham ;  and  condescended  to  ask.  her  leave,  if  Mrs.  Thrale 
should  happen  to  be  pleased  with  it,  to  let  her  into  the 
secret! 

Startled  was  she  indeed,  nay,  aflrighted ;  fer  cotkceeI> 
ment  was  still  her  changeless  wish  and  unalterable  pur- 
pose. But  the  words:  ^  If  Mrs.  Thrale  should  happen  to 
be  pleased  with  it,"  made  her  ashamed  to  demur;  and  she 
could  only  reply  that,  upon  such  a  stipulation,  she  saw 
no  risk  of  confidence,  for  Mrs.  Thrale  vpas  no  partial  re- 
Utive.  She  besought  him,  however,  not  to  betray  her  to 
Mr  Crisp,  whom  ^e  dreaded  as  a  critic  as  much  as  she 
loved  as  a  friend. 

He  laughed  at  her  fright,  yet  ferbore  agitating  her  ap- 
prehensive spirits  by  pressing,  at  that  moment,  aiiy  m- 
nipt  disclosQre ;  and  having  gained  his  inunediale  poutt 
with  regard  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  ho  drove  off  eagerly  and  in- 
stantly to  Streatham. 

And  his  eagerness  there  received  no  check ;  be  fooad 
not  only  Mrs.  Thrale,  but  her  daughter,  and  sundry  vini. 
ors,  so  occupied  by  Evelina,  that  some  quotation  fh»n  it 
was  apropos  to  whatever  was  said  or  done. 

An  enquiry  was  promptly  made,  whether  Bfrs.  Chol- 
mondeley had  yet  feund  out  the  author  of  Evelina  ?— 
**  because,**  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  I  long  to  know  him  of  aU 
a.inp.'* 

The  him  produced  a  smile  that,  as  soon  as  they  woe 
alone,  elicited  an  explanation ;  and  the  kind  civilitiea  thst 
ensued  may  easily  be  conceived. 

Every  word  of  them  was  forwarded  to  Chesington  fcy 
the  participating  sisters,  as  so  many  salutary  medidiait 
they  said,  for  returning  health  and  strength.  And«  speeds 
ly  after,  they  were  followed  by  a  prescription  of  thessae 
character,  so  potent,  so  superlative,  as  to  take  pbea «( 
all  other  mental  medicines. 

This  was  conveyed  in  a  packet  from  Susanna,  csa- 
taining  the  ensuing  letter  from  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Bv. 
ney ;  written  two  days  afler  she  had  put  the  first  voluiBa 
of  Evelina  into  her  coach,  as  Dr.  Johnson  was  qnittii^ 
Streatham  for  a  day*s  residence  in  Bolt  Court 

"Dear  Dr.  Burney, — Doctor  Johnson  returned  hons 
last  flight  full  of  the  praises  of  the  book  I  had  lent  him; 
protestmg  there  were  passages  in  it  that  might  do  l^ontpw 
to  Richardson.  We  talk  of  it  for  ever ;  and  he,  Decitt 
Johnson,  feels  ardent  afler  the  denouement  H€  e^mJd 
not  get  rid  of  the  Rogue  I  he  said.  I  then  lent  him  the 
second  volume,  which  he  instantly  read,  and  h,  eten 
now,  busy  with  the  third. 

**  You  must  be  more  a  philosopher,  and  less  a  fijlher 
than  I  wish  you,  not  to  be  pleased  with  this  letter  ; 
the  giving  such  pleasure  yields  to  nothing  but 
it    Long,  my  dear  sir,  may  you  live  to  enjoy  the 
praises  of  your  childr^ !    And  long  may  they  li^  tn 
deserve  and  delight  such  a  parent  I** 

This  packet  was  accompanied  by  mtelligence,  that 
Joshua  Reynolds  had  been  fed  while  reading  the 
.work,  from  refusing  to  quit  it  at  table !  and  that  "Edm^ 

Burke  had  sat  up  a  whole  night  to  finish  it!!!     It  

accompanied,  also,  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bumey,  thaiyU 

most  dissolved  the  happy  scribbler  with  touching  ' 

by  its  avowal  of  his  increased  approbation  upon  a 
reading :  "  Thou  has  made,**  he  says,  **  thy  old 
laugh  and  cry  at  thy  pleasure ...  ..I  never  yet  heac4  <if 
a  novel  writer*s  statue;* — ^yet  who  knows? — nhnm  jjt 
things,  then,  take  care  of  thy  head,  for  if  that  shocU-4e 
at  afl  turned  out  of  its  pUce  by  all  intoxicating  nnrrii, 
what  sort  of  figure  wouldst  thou  cut  upon  a  pedestal? 
Pren9  y  Hen  garde  ."* 

This  playful  goodness,  with  the  wondrous  news  *H4 
Doctor  Johnson 


himself  had  deigned  to  read  the 
book,  so  strack,  so  nearly  bewildered  the  author,  dial, 
seized  with  a  fit  of  wild  spirits,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
account  for  the  vivacity  of  her  emotion  to  Mr.  Q-isp,  she 
darted  out  of  the  room  in  wliich  she  had  read  the  tidii^ 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  then  a  child. 
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br  his  sifde,  to  a  small  kwn  before  the  windovr,  where 
ibe  danced,  K^tl^,  blithely,  ifaily,  around  a  large  old 
mnlberrj  tree,  as  impulsively  and  airily  u  she  had  oftBn 
done  in  her  days  of  adolescence :  and  Mr.  Crisp,  thooflfh 
be  looked  on  with  some  surprise,  wore  a  smile  of  & 
most  ezpressiTe  kindness,  that  seemed  rejoicing  in  the 
sadden  resomption  of  that  buoyant  spint  of  sprinnng^ 
fbhatfy  which,  in  her  first  visits  to  liberty  Hall— Che. 
si]iit(Ny--hsd  made  the  malberry4ree  the  &vonrite  site 
of  her  juvoiile  vagaries. 

Dr.  Bumey  sent,  also,  a  packet  fitNn  Mr.  Lowndes, 
eoalainui|r  ten  sets  of  Evelina  very  handsomely  bound: 
and  the  scribbler  had  the  extreme  satisfaction  to  see  that 
Mr.  Lowndes  was  still  in  the  dark  as  to  his  correspon- 
doBt,  the  address  being  the  same  as  the  last : — 

TO  m.  ORAfTOIf,  OEANOK  OOmK  HOUSE, 

and  die  opening  of  the  letter  still  betng.  Sir. 

When  Chesington  air,  kindness,  and  fi-eedom,  had  com- 
pletely  chaaed  away  every  symptom  of  disease.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  batteswid  thither  hhooself ;  and  arrived  in  the  highest, 
happiest  ^irits.  He  had  three  objects  in  view,  each  of 
them  fiffing  his  livdy  heart  with  gay  ideas;  the  first  was 
to  bring  hm  to  his  own  roof  his  restored  daughter ;  the 
aeoond,  was  to  tdl  a  laughable  tale  of  wonder  to  the  most 
icfewd  fiiend  of  both,  for  which  he  had  previously  writ- 
lea  to  deiHUiid  her  consent :  and  the  third,  was  to  carry 
Ifast  daugiiter  to  Streatham^  and  piesent  her,  by  ^>point- 
meat,  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  and — to  Dr.  Johnson  i 

No  sooner  had  the  doctor  reached  Liber^  Hall,  than 
the  two  fiuthfiil  old  fiiends  were  shut  up  in  the  eonjuring 
dmei  where  Dr.  Bumey  rushed  at  once  into  **  the  midst 
of  things,**  and  discksed  the  author  of  the  little  work 
wttch,  fi»r  some  weeks  past,  had  occupied  Chesington 
Hd  witk  quotations,  conjectures,  and  subject  matter  of 
telk. 

AH  thai  Moogi^  or  all  that  ever  can  belong,  in  matters 
^  small  movsent,  to  amazement,  is  short  of  what  was 
ejqper jeaeed  by  Mr.  Crisp  at  this  recital :  and  hb  aston 
inhmnmt  was  so  prwfigious  not  to  have  heard  of  her  wri- 
Hag^at  mB,  till  be  heard  of  it  in  a  printed  work  that  was 


numiv  sil  ever  London,  and  had  been  read  and  approved 
of  hf  Dr.  Johnson  and  Edmund  Burke ;  that,  with  all 
bm  powen  of  speech,  his  ohoioe  of  language,  and  his 
geaeral  varie^  of  expression,  he  could  utter  no  phrase 
hat  *^  Waadernd  !** — which  bunt  finlh  at  once  on  the 
Jiaetwwy  ;  accompanied  each  of  ite  details ;  and  was  still 
.  the  only  vent  to  the  fulness  of  his  surprise  when  he  had 
^  heard  the  whole  history. 

{  That  she  had  consulted  neither  of  these  parents  in  this 
3  siagalar  undertaking,  diverted  them  both:  well  they 
:.  kaaw  that  no  distrust  had  caused  the  concealment,  but 
'  aia^y  an  apprehension  of  utter  insufficiency  to  ntorit 
^   Iheir  saffiage. 

What  a  ibeam  did  all  this  seem  to  this  memorialist ! 
The  fear,  however,  of  a  reverse,  checked  all  that  might 
have  readned  it  too  delusive ;  and  she  earnestly  suppli* 
ealed  fhatthe  ooramunicatioo  might  be  spread  no  further, 
lest  it  sbsdd  precipitate  a  spirit  of  criticism,  which  re- 
tiieawt  and  mystery  k^  dormant :  and  which  made 
eU  her  wishes  still  unalteraUe  ibr  remaining  unknown 
and  nnsBspected. 

The  popularity  of  this  work  did  not  render  it  verr  lu- 
entive;  ten  pounds  a  volume,  by  the  addition  of  ten 
to  tno  original  twenty,  after  the  third  edition, 
^  that  was  ever  paid,  or  ever  ofiered  to  the  author ; 
wfaooe  onafiecteiflT  humble  idea  of  its  worth  had  cast 
her,  aneosMfitionatfy,  upon  any  terms  that  might  be  pro- 


Dr.  Boroej,  enchanted  at  the  new  scene  of  life  to 
~tim^W9M  now  carrying  his  daughter,  of  an  intro- 
to  Btreatham,  and  a  presentation  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
cordial  leave  of  the  oon^tnlatory  Mr.  Crisp ; 
_  ,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  his  satis&ction, 
froH^'fiophetic  anticipation  of  the  probable  and  sun- 
Mhttcds  from  his  peaceftd  habitation,  of  which  he 
IhiWiM  this  new  scene  Mkelr  to  be  the  result  But  the 
objsel  if  Ass  kind  sohcitade,  fiur  from  participating  in 
these  feam,  was  curbed  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
honoufs  Wbre  her,  by  a  well-grounded  apprehension  that 
Dr.  Jehamm^  at  least,  if  not  Mrs.  Thrale,  might  expect  a 
msre  laiportaBt,  and  less  faasfalbl  sort  of  personage,  than 
she  was  sure  wonld  be  fimnd. 

Dr.  Barney,  aware  of  her  dread,  because  aware  of  hei 
retired  life  and  habits,  and  her  native  tasto  for  personal 
obscurity,  strove  to  laugh  off  her  appiehensions  by  dis- 
alWwing  their  justice;  and  was  himself  all  gaiety  and 
ifiirit, 

Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  walking  in  her  paddock,  oaroe 
to  the  door  of  the  carriage  to  reoeive  them  {  and  poured 
fiirth  a  vivacity  of  thanks  to  the  doctor  for  bringmg  his 


daughter,  that  filled  that  daughter  with  the  most  agreea- 
ble gratitude ;  and  soon  made  her  so  easy  and  comfort- 
able, that  she  fergot  the  formidable  renown  of  wit  and 
satire  that  were  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mrs.  Tkrale ; 
•nd  the  whole  weight  of  her  panic,  as  well  as  the  whole 
energy  of  her  hopes,  devolved  upon  the  approaching  in- 
terview with  Dr.  Johnson. 

But  there,  on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Bume^  felt  far  greater 
security.  Dr.  Johnson,  however  undesignedly,  nay,  in- 
voluntarily, had  been  the  cause  of  the  new  author's  invi- 
tation to  Streatham,  fer  being  the  first  person  who  there 
had  pronounced  the  name  of  Evelina ;  and  that  previously 
to  the  discovery  that  ito  unknown  writer  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  whoso  early  enthuriasm  fer  Dr.  Johnson 
had  merited  his  warm  acknowledgmento ;  and  whose 
character  and  conversation  had  fince  won  his  esteem  and 
friendship.  Dr.  Bumey  therefore  prognosticated,  that 
such  a  circumstance  could  not  but  strike  the  vivid  ima- 
gination of  Dr,  Johnson  as  a  romance  of  real  life ;  and 
additionally  interest  him  fer  the  unobtrusive  author  of 
the  little  work,*  whicfa,  wholly  by  chanoe,  he  had  so  singu- 
larly helped  to  bring  forward. 

The  curiosity  of  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  tbou^  cer- 
tainly  excited,  was  by  no  nMans  so  powerfbl  as  to  allure 
him  fitMU  his  chamber  one  moment  befi>re  his  customary 
time  of  descending  to  dinner ;  and  the  new  author  had 
three  or  feur  hours  to  pass  in  constantly  augmenting 
trepidation :  ht  the  prospect  of  seeing  him,  which  so 
short  a  time  before  would  have  sufficed  fer  her  delight, 
was  now  chequered  bjr  the  consciousness  that  she  could 
not,  as  heretolbre,  be  in  his  presence  only  for  her  own 
gratification,  without  any  reciprocity  of  notice. 

She  was  introduced,  meanwhile,  to  Mr.  Thrale,  whose 
reception  of  her  was  gentlemanlike ;  and  such  as  showed 
bis  belief  in  the  verity  of  her  desire  to  have  her  author- 
ship unmarked. 

She  saw  also  Miss  Thrale,  then  barely  entered  into 
addesoence,  though  fhll  of  sense  and  cultivated  talento ; 
but  as  shy  as  herself  and  consequently  as  little  likely  to 
create  alarm. 

One  visiter  onhr  was  at  the  house,  Mr.  Seward,  after- 
wards  author  of  Biofraphiana ;  a  singular,  but  very 
agreeable,  literary,  and  beneficent  young  man. 

The  morning  was  passed  in  tlie  library,  and,  to  tiie 
doctor  and  his  daughter,  was  passed  deliciously  :  Mrs. 
Thrale,  much  amused  by  the  presence  of  two  persons  so 
peculiarly  situated,  put  forth  her  utmost  powers  of  pleas- 
mg ;  and  though  that  ^reat  engine  to  success,  flattery, 
was  not  spared,  she  wielded  it  with  so  much  skill,  and 
directed  it  with  so  much  pleasantry,  that  all  disconcert- 
ing  effecto  were  chased  aside,  to  make  it  only  produce 
laughter  and  ^food  humour ;  through  which  gay  auxilia- 
ries every  trait  meant,  latently,  fer  the  fearful  daughter, 
was  openly  and  plumply  addressed  to  the  happy  fewer. 

**  I  wish  you  had  been  with  us  last  night,  Dr.  Bumey,'* 
she  said ;  **  for  thinking  of  what  would  happen  to-day, 
we  could  talk  (^nothing  in  the  world  but  a  certain  sweet 
book ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  full  of  it,  that  he  quite 
astonished  us.  Ho  has  got  those  incomparable  Brang- 
tons  quite  by  heart,  and  he  recited  scene  aftor  scene  of 
their  squabbles,  and  selfishness,  and  ferwardness,  till  he 

Jiuite  shook  his  sides  with  laughter.  But  his  greatest 
avourite  is  The  Holboum  Beau,  as  he  calls  Mr*  Smith. 
Such  a  fine  varnish,  he  says,  of  low  politeness !  such 
struggles  to  appear  the  fine  gentleman  t  such  a  determi- 
nation  to  be  genteel !  and,  above  all,  such  profound  devo- 
tion to  the  ladies, — ^while  opc»ly  declaring  his  distaste  to 
mstrimony  !**  AH  this  Mr.  JohuMn  pointed  out 


the  Duvals,  would  be  less  than  nothing ;  for  vulgarity, 
in  ite  own  unshadowed  glare,  is  only  disffustinr." 

This  account  is  abridged  fWun  a  long  joumal  letter  of 
the  Memorialist,  addressed  to  Mr.  Crisp;  but  she  will 
hazard  copying  more  at  length,  from  the  same  source, 
the  original  narration  of  her  subsequent  introduction  to 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  as  it  may  not  be  incurious  to 
the  reader,  to  see  that  rreat  man  in  the  unoomraon  light 
of  courteously,  nay  ptoyfidly,  subduing  the  fean,  and 
raising  the  courage,  of  a  newly  discovered,  but  vet  una- 
vowed  young  author,  by  unexpected  sallies  anil  pointed 
allusions  to  characters  in  her  work ;  not  as  to  beings  that 
were  the  product  of  her  imagination,  but  as  persons  of 
his  own  acquaintance,  and  in  real  life. 


(t 


TO  8AMUKL  GRIST,  ttO.  CHniMOTON,  KINQSTON,  SURXKT. 


with  80  much  comicality  of  sport,  that,  at  last,  he  got 
into  such  high  spirits,  that  he  set  about  personating  Mr. 
Smith  hims^!  We  all  thought  we  must  have  died  no 
other  death  than  that  of  suffocation,  in  seeing  Dr.  John- 
son handing  about  anything  he  could  catch,  or  snatch  at, 
and  making  smirking  bows,  saying  he  was  ail  fm  ike 
lediet^^everjf  thing  that  wom  agreeeble  to  the  IddteB,  &c. 
dtc  d&c,  'except,*  says  he,  'going  to  church  with  them ! 
and  as  to  that,  though  marriage,  to  be  sure,  is  all  in  all 
to  the  ladies,  mamage  to  a  man — ^is  the  devil !'  And 
then  he  pursued  his  personifications  of  his  Hdboum 
Bean,  till  he  brought  him  to  what  Mr.  Johnson  calls  his 
climax ;  which  is  Ms  meeting  with  Sir  Clement  Wil- 
kraghby  at  Madame  Duval's,  where  a  blow  is  given  at 
once  to  his  self-sufficiency,  by  the  surprise  and  confusion 
of  seeing  himself  so  distanced )  and  the  hopeless  envy 
with  which  he  looks  up  to  Sir  dement,  as  to  a  meteor 
sirah  as  he  himself  had  hitherto  been  looked  up  to  at 
Snow  Hill,  that  give  a  finishing  touch  to  his  portrait 
And  all  this  comic  humour  of  character,  he  says,  owes 
ite  efibot  to  contrast ;  fer  without  Lord  Orville,  and  Mr. 
Villars,  and  that  melancholy  and  gentleman-like  half- 
stanred  Scotchman*  poor  Macartney,  the  Brangtons,  anci 


**  Well,  when,  at  last,  we  were  summoned  to  dinner, 
Mrs.  Thrale  made  my  father  and  myself  nt  on  each  side 
of  her.  I  said,  I  hoped  I  did  not  take  the  place  of  Dr. 
Johnson?  for,  to  my  great  ccmstemation,he  did  not  even 
yet  appear,  and  I  began  to  apprehend  he  meant  to  ab- 
scond. *No,*  answered  Mrs.  Thrale;  *he  will  sitnext  to 
you« — and  that,  I  am  sure,  will  give  him  great  pleasure.* 

Soon  afier  we  were  all  marsMlled,  the  great  man  en- 
tered. ^  I  have^  so  sincere  a  veneration  fiir  him,  that  has 
very  sight  inspires  me  with  deli|[fat  as  well  as  reverence, 
notwithstanding  the  cruel  infirmities  to  which,  as  1  have 
told  you,  he  is  sulnect  But  aD  that,  outwardly,  is  so  un- 
fortunate, is  so  nobly  compensated  by  afl  that,  within,  is 
exceUing,  that  I  can  now  onl^,  like  Desdemona  for  Othel- 
lo, *■  view  his  image  in  his  mmd.* 

**  Mrs.  Thrale  introduced  me  to  him  with  an  emphasis 
upon  my  name  that  rather  firightened  me,  for  it  seemed 
like  a  call  for  some  compliment.  But  he  made  me  a  bow 
the  most  formal,  almost  solemn,  in  utter  silence,  and  with 
his  eyes  l^t  downwards.  I  felt  relieved  by  this  distance, 
for  I  thought  he  had  forgotten,  for  the  present  at  least, 
both  the  fevoured  little  b(x>k  and  the  invited  scribbler ; 
and  1  therefi>re  began  to  answer  the  perpetual  addresses 
to  me  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  with  rather  more  ease.  But  by 
the  time  I  was  thus  recovered  fhmi  my  panic.  Dr.  John- 
son asked  my  fether  what  was  the  composition  of  some 
little  pies  on  his  side  of  the  table ;  and,  while  my  fether 
was  endeavouring  to  make  it  out,  Mrs.  Thrale  said, 

*  Nothing  but  mutton,  Mr.  Johnson,  oo  I  don*t  ask  you  to 
eat  such  poor  patties,  because  I  know  you  despise  them.' 

**  *No,  madam,  no  V  cried  Doctor  Jolinscm,  *  I  despise 
nothing  that  is  good  of  ite  sort.  But  I  am  too  proud 
now,  [smiling]  to  eat  mutton  pies !  Sitting  by  Miss  Bur- 
ney  makes  me  very  proud  to^y.' 

**  If  you  had  seen,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  how  wide  I  felt 
my  eyes  open ! — ^A  compliment  fVom  Doctor  Johnson ! 

'**Miss  Bumey,'  cried  Mrs.  Thnde,  laughing,  *you 
must  take  great  care  of  your  heart,  if  Mr.  Johnson  at- 
tacks it — for  I  assure  you  he  is  not  ofWn  successless !' 

**  *  What's  tlMt  jou  say,  madam  V  cried  the  doctor ; 

*  are  you  making  mischief  between  the  young  lady  and 
me  already  7* 

**A  litUe  while  afterwards,  he  drank  Miss  Thrale's 
health  and  mine  together,  in  a  bumper  of  lemonade ;  and 
then  added :  *  It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  we  cannot  wish 
young  ladies  to  be  well,  without  wishing  them  to  become 
old  women !' 

'**lf  the  pleasures  of  longevity  were  not  gradual,'  said 
my  father;  *  If  we  were  to  light  upon  them  by  a  jump  or 
a  skip,  we  should  be  cruelly  at  a  loss  how  to  give  them 
welcome  I* 

***But  some  people,'  said  Mr.  Seward,  *  are  young  and 
oU  at  the  same  time ;  lur  they  wear  so  well,  that  they 
never  look  oM.' 

^  *No^  sir,  no!*  cried  the  doctor ;  *  that  never  yet  was, 
and  never  will  be !  You  might  as  well  say  they  were 
at  the  same  time  tall  and  short  Though  1  recouect  an 
epitaph, — I  forget  upon  whom,  to  that  purpose. 

**  *Miss  such  a  one— lies  buried  here. 
So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fair, 
That  none,  unless  her  years  you  tcJd, 
Thought  her  a  child— or  thought  her  old.* 

**  My  father  then  mentioned  Mr,  Garrick's  epilogue  to 
Bonduca,  which  Dr.  Johnson  called  a  miserable  perform- 
ance ;  and  which  every  body  agreed  to  be  tho  worst  that 
Mr.  Garrick  had  ever  written*  *  And  yet,'  said  Mr.  Se- 
ward,  *  it  has  been  very  muoh  admirad.  But  it  is  in 
praise  of  £2nglish  valonr,  and  so,  I  suppose,  the  subject 
made  it  popiuar/ 

M  ^  I  do  not  know,  sir,*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  any  thing 
about  the  subjeet,  for  I  could  not  read  till  1  came  to  any. 
I  got  through  about  lialf  a  dosen  lines ;  bbt  for  subject, 
I  could  observe  no  other  than  perpetual  dukk^st,    1  do 
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not  know  what  b  the  matter  with  David.  I  aro  afraid 
he  18  becoming  roperamauated ;  £at-  hii  prologQes  and! 
epUoffues  used  to  be  incomparable.* 

**  Nothing  is  bo  fttiguing,'*  laid  M ns.  Thrale^ "« as  the 
life  of  a  wit  Garriok  and  Wilkes  ure  the  oldest  men  of 
their  age  that  I  know ;  for  they  have  both  worn  them- 
•elves  out  prematurely  by  being  eternally  on  the  rack  to 
entertain  others." 

**  David,  madam,**  said  the  doctor,  *'  looks  much  older 
tiian  he  is,  because  his  fiice  has  had  double  the  business 
of  any  odicr  man's.  It  is  never  at  rest !  When  he 
•peaks  one  minute,  he  has  quite  a  diflferent  countenance 
to  that  which  he  assumes  the  next.  I  do  not  believe  he 
ever  kept  the  same  look  for  half  an  hour  together  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  And  such  a  perpetual  play  of 
the  muscles  must  certainly  wear  a  man*s  face  out  boiore 
his  time.** 

While  I  was  cordially  laughing  wi  this  idea,  the  doctor, 
who  had  probably  observed  in  me  some  little  uneasy 
trepidation,  and  now,  I  suppose,  concluded  me  restored 
to  my  usual  state,  suddenly,  though  very  ceremoniously, 
as  if  to  begin  some  aoquaintaiioe  with  me,  requested  tkai 
I  would  help  him  to  some  broepli.  This  1  did;  but  when 
he  took  it,  he  put  on  a  fiice  of  hamoroos  dtsoonlent,  and 
•aid,  *  Only  /At*,  madam  ? — Yob  vronkl  not  have  helped 
Mr.  Macartney  so  parsimoniously  !* 

He  aflbctod  to  utter  this  in  a  whisper ;  bat  to  see  him 
directly  address  me,  eauglit  the  attention  of  all  the  table, 
and  every  one  smiled,  though  in  silence ;  while  I  &lt  so 
surprised  and  so  fboliah,  so  pleased  and  so  ashamed,  that 
I  hardly  knew  wh^er  he  meant  mv  Mr.  Macartney,  or 
•poke  at  random  of  somo  other.  This,  however,  be  soon 
put  beyond  all  doubt,  b^  very  composedly  adding,  while 
Gontemptooasly  regarding  my  imputed  parsimony  on  his 
plate:  **Mr.  Macarfaey,  it  ia  true,  might  have  most 
claim  to  fiborality,  poor  feUow! — ^for  how,  as  Tom 
Brangton  lewdly  remarks,  should  he  ever  have  known 
what  a  good  dinner  waf,  if  he  had  never  come  to 
Enrfand?" 

Fercetving,  I  suppose — hr  it  could  net  be  very  difficult 
to  diseem-^the  eommolion  into  which  thia  explication 
put  me ;  and  the  stifled  disposition  to  a  contagious  laugh, 
which  was  suppressed,  not  to  add  to  my  embamssment; 
he  quickly,  but  quietly,  went  on  to  a  general  discourse 
upon  Scotland,  descriptive  and*  political;  but  without 
point  or  satire— thouffh  I  cannot,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp, 
frivo  you  one  word  of  it :  not  becsftuae  I  have  forgotten 
It — ^for  there  is  no  remembering  what  we  have  never 
heard ;  but  because  I  could  onty  generally  gather  the 
subject.  I  oould  not  listeik  to  it  I  was  so  confused  and 
nertarbed  between  pleasure  and  vexation — pleasure, 
indeed,  in  the  afmrovance  of  Dr.  Johnson !  but  vexation, 
and  great  vexation  to  find,  by  the  conscious  ssairks  of 
all  around,  that  I  was  betrayed  to  the  whole  party !  while 
I  had  only  consented  to  confiding  in  Mrs.  Thralo :  all,  no 
doubt,  fl-om  a  mistaken  notion  uiat  I  had  merely  meant 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  public,  and  to  avow,  or  to  conceal 
myself,  according  to  its  beatings  r  when  heaven  knows 
— and  ^ou,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  know,  that  1  had  not  the 
most  distant  purpose  of  braving  publicity,  under  success, 
any  more  than  under  fkilurc. 

Fk-om  Scotland,  the  talk  fell,  but  I  cannot  tell  how, 
upon  some  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  I  did  not 
catch  the  name ;  so  I  will  call  him  Mr.  Three  *  *  * ;  of 
whom  Mr.  Seward  related  some  burlesque  anecdotes, 
firom  which  Mr.  *  *  f  was  warmly  vindicated  by  tlie 
doctor. 

**  Better  say  no  more,  Mr.  Seward,**  cried  Mrs. 
Thrale,  *'for  Mr.  *  •  *  Is  one  of  the  persons  that  Mr. 
Johnson  will  sofi^  no  one  to  abuse  but  himself!  Gar- 
rick  is  another :  for  if  any  creature  but  himself  says  a 
word  against  (Warrick— Mr.  Jdmson  will  brow-beat  him 
in  a  moment** 

**  Why,  madam,  as  to  David,*'  answered  ike  doctor, 
very  calmly,  **  it  is  only  because  they  do  not  know  when 
to  abuse  and  when  ,to  praise  him ;  and  I  will  allow  no 


who,  aflet  the  firrt  or  second  night  of  his  admission,  de- 
sired, as  he  eat  no  supper,  to  be  excused  paying  his 
share  for  the  coUation. 

**  And  was  he  excused,  sir  ?**  cried  my  fiither. 

**  Yes,  sir ;  and  very  readily.  No  man  is  angry  with 
another  lor  being  in&rior  to  himself.  We  all  admitted 
his  plea  publicly — fur  the  gratification  of  scorning  him 
privately !  For  my  own  pc^  I  was  fool  enough  to  con- 
stantly pay  my  share  for  the  wine,  which  I  never  tasted. 
But  my  poor  Iriend  Sir  John,  it  cannot  well  be.deued, 
was  but  an  undublMible  man.** 

How  deliffhted  was  I  to  hear  this  master  of  hum^uages, 
this  awful,  wis  dreaded  Lexiphanes,  thus  sportively  and 
gaily  coin  burlesque  words  in  social  eomicaility ! 

I  don't  know  whether  he  deigned  to  watch  me,  hot  1 
oaught  a  glance  of  his  ^e  that  sCemed  to  show  pleasure 
in  perottving  my  surprise  and  diversion,  for  with  in? 
creased  glee  of  manner  he  proceeded. 

**This  reminds  me  of  a  gentleman  and  lady  with 
whom  I  once  travelled.  I  suppose  I  must  call  them 
gentleman  and  lady,  accoidiiig  to  form,  because  they 
travelled  in  their  own  coach  and  four  horses.  But,  at  the 
first  inn  where  we  atoppped  to  vrator  the  cattle,  the  kd^ 
called  to  a  waiter  for-^a  pint  of  ale !  And,  when  it 
came,  she  would  not  taste  it,  till  Ae  had  wrangled  with 
the  man  for  not  bringing  her  fuller  measure !  Now — 
Madame  Duval  oould  not  have  done  a  grosser  thing  !** 

A  sympathetic  simper  now  ran  finom  mouth  to  mouth, 
save  to  mine,  and  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson;  who  gravely 
pretended  to  pass  eff  'what  he  had  said  as  if  it  were  a 
merely  accidental  reminiscence  of  some  vulgar  old  ao> 
quaintanoe  of  his  own.  And  this,  as  undoubtedly,  and 
most  kindly,  he  projected,  preventoid  any  sort  of  answer 
that  migfat  have  made  the  book  a  subject  (^general  dis- 
couree.  And  presently  afterwards  he  started  some  other 
topic,  which  he  addressed  chiefly  to  Mr.  Thraie*  But  if 
yon  expect  me  to  tell  you  what  it  was,  you  think  far 
more  flrrandly  of  my  powers  of  attention  without^  when 
all  wimin  is  m  a  whirl,  than  I  deserve ! 

Be  it,  however,  what  it  might,  the  next  tiltoe  then  was 
a  pause,  we  all  observed  a  sMlden  play  of  tho  musolts  in 
the  countenance  of  the  doctor,  that  showed  him  to  he 
secretly  enjoying  some  luctiorous  idea:  and  accordingly, 
a  minute  or  two  after,  he  pursed  up  his  mouth,  and,  m 
an  assumed  pert,  yet  fominiBO  acoeat,  while  he  tossed  up 
his  head  to  express  wcmder,  he  affectedly  minced  out, 
**  La,  Polly !— only  think!  Miss  has  danced  vrith  a  Lord  !** 

This  was  resistless  to  the  whole  set,  and  a  general, 
though  a  gentle  laugh,  became  now  infectious ;  in  which, 
I  must  needs,  own  to  you,  I  co<:dd  not,  with  aU  my  em- 
barraflsmeat,  and  all  my  shame,  and  all  my  janwillingnass 
to  demonstrate  my  consciouflness,  help  being  caught — 
so  indescribably  ludicrous  and  unexpected  was  a  mimicry 
of  Miss  Biddy  Brangton  from  Dr*  Johnson  ! 

The  doctor,  however,  with  a  refinement  of  delicacy  of 
which  I  have  the  deepest  sense,  never  once  cast  his  eyes 
my  way  during  these  comic  traite ;  though  those  <^  every 
body  else  in  the  company  had  scascely  fbr  a  moment 
any  other  direction. 

But  imagine  my  relief  and  my  fdeasure,  in  playfblness 
such  as  this  fiwn  the  great  literary  leviathan,  whom  I 
had  dreaded  almost  as  much  aa  I  had  honoured !  How 
fiir  was  I  of  dreaming  of  such  sportive  condescension ! 
He  clearly  wished  to  draw  the  little  snail  firom  her  cell, 
and,  when  once  she  was  out,  not  to  fiighten  her  back. 
Be  seesui  to  understand  my  ^«Mera2tM^— «s  some  one 
has  called  my  not  liking  to  be  set  up  fbr  a  sign  post — 

with  more  lonienoy  than  any  body  else.** 

a  «  «  »  •  .         •  • 

This  long  artide  of  Evelina  will  be  doaed  by  oopying 
a  brief  one  upon  the  same  subject,  written  fi'om  memory, 
by  Dr.  Bumey,  so  late  in  his  life  as  the  year  18Q6. 


Cvpied/rom  a  Memmandvm'boek  of  Dr.  Bumey^  wriUen 
in  the  year  1808,  at  Balk, 


entered  into  the  diflcrent  liumoura  of  the  childrm,  new 
called  Fanny  by  any  other  name,  fi'om  the  tkne  sht  bad 
reached  her  eleventh  year,  than  the  Old  Lady. 

**I^r  first  work,  Evelina,  was  written  by  steaBb,  in  a 
closet  up  two  pair  c(f  steirs,  that  was  appropriated  to  lbs 
younger  children  as  a  play  room.    No  one  was  let  inlo 
the  secret  but  my  third  daughter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Phillips; 
though  oven  to  her  it  was  never  read  till  printed,  fiat 
want  of  private  opportunity.    To  me,  nevertheleai,  sbo 
confidentkJly  owned  that  she  was  ffoing,  through  h» 
brother  Charles,  to  print  a  little  woit,  but  she  besowbt 
me  never  to  ask  to  see  it    I  laughed  at  her  iilao^iBi 
promised  silent  acquiescence;  and  the  book  nad-ben 
six  months  published  before  I  even  heard  its  nanr; 
which  I  learnt  ait  laflt  without  her  knowledge,   fiutgnal, 
indeed,  vras  then  my  surprise,  to  find  that  it  was  ia. 
general  reading,  and  commended  in  no  common  muiBW' 
m  the  several  teviews  of  the  times.    Of  thb  ihs  was 
unacquainted  herself  as  she  wan  then  ill,  and  in  ^le 
country.    When  I  knew  ite  title,  I  commissuDed  one  o£ 
her  nsters  to  procure  It  for  me  privately.    I  opeosd  tiM 
first  volume  with  fear  and  trembling;  not  having  l|» 
least  idea  that,  vrithout  the  use  of  the  pnaa,  or  any  ptae. 
tical  knowledge  of  the  world,  she  could  write  a  book 
worth  reding.     The  dedication  to  myself  hovevK, 
brought  tears  into  my  eyes;  and  before  I  bad  read  half 
the  first  volume  I  was  much  surprised,  aad,  I  ffwfi—i 
delighted;  and  most  especially  with  the  letters af  Jfc: 
ViUars.    She  had  always  bad  a  great  affedien.Ar  B»; 
had  an  excellent  heart,  and  a  natural  wmpHaij^  and 
probity  about  her  that  wanted  no  teadring.    lia  her 
plays  with  her  sisters,  and  some  neighbours*  childnB, 
this  straightforward  morality  openOed  to  an  uaoeniiw 
degree  ia  one  so  young.    There  lived  next  dosrtovn, 
at  that  time,  in  Poland  staneet,  and  in  a  prmla  hsMa^a 
capital  hair  merchant,  who  furnished  perruquee  to  ihm 
judgee,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ism.    The  mifhiml's 
female  children  and  mine  used  to  play  together  in  ^ 
little  garden  behind  the  house ;  and,  unfortimatdy,  cm 
day,  w  door  of  the  wig  magazine  hmg  left  «peB,  ^ 
each  of  them  put  on  one  of  Uiose  dignified  umi 
the  head,  and  danced  and  jumped  about  m  a 

antics,  langfaing  till  they  screamed  at  their  own  r 

figures.    Unfortunately,  in  their  yagariee,  om  c£  libs 
£xen  wig8,aaid  by  the  proprietor  to  bo  worth  vpwndi 
of  ten  guineas— in  those  days  a  price  eOQrunwss  M 
into  a  tub  of  water,  placed  lor  the  dmiha  ia  the  Jittis 
garden,  and  kiat  all  ite  gorgon  buckle,  and  wfts  4ttiuoi 
by  the  owner  to  be  t(Sally  spoilt    He  was  etSmmtin 
angry,  and  chid  very  severely  his  own  ehildro»;iriBe& 
my  little  daufffater,  the  old  huly,  then  ten  years  of  aya, 
advancing  to  him,  as  I  was  infiurmed^  w^  great  gmity 
and  composure,  sedately  says;  *  What  sigiufitt  ttJOdm$ 
so  much  about  an  accident  7    The  vrig  is  vet;  t0  is 
sure;  and  tho  wig  was  a  good  wig,  to  be  •ore ;  hot  iTs  of 
no  use  to  speak  of  it  any  more ;  beeanaa  whafk  ^ 
can't  be  undone.* 


**  The  litenuy  history  of  my  second  daughter,  Fanny., 
man  to  speak  any  ill  of  David,  that  he  docs  not  deserve,  now  Madame  d*Arblay,  is  smgular.  She  was  wholly 
As  to  *  *  *, — why  really  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  unnoticed  in  the  nursery  feir  any  talents,  or  quickness  of 


man,  too,  at  the  bottom.  But  to  be  sure,  he  is  rather 
penurious ;  and  he  is  somewhat  mean ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  be  has  some  degree  of  brataUty ;  and  is  not  with- 
out  a  tendency  to  savageness,  that  cannot  well  be  de- 
fended.** 

We  all  laughed,  as  he  could  not  help  doinp  himself,  at 
such  a  curias  mode  of  taking  up  hb  firiend*s  justifies- 
tion.    And  he  then  mlated  a  trait  of  another  friend  who 

had  belonged  to  some  club*  that  the  doctor  frequented, 

—  ■    ■  — — — — ■       — ^—  ,        -       ■ ,     ,    ■  ■  -  . 

*  The  editor  at  the  date  of  this  letter  know  not  that 
the  club  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alluded,  was  that  which 
was  denoninttted  his  cnrn,— or  The  Litenify  Chih. 


study:  indeed,  at  ei^t  years  old  she  did  not  know  her 
letters ;  and  her  brotoor,  the  tar,  who  in  hb  boyhood  had 
a  natural  genius  for  hoaxing,  used  to  pretmid  to  teach 
her  to  read ;  and  gave  her  a  book  topsy-turvy,  which  he 
said  she  never  found  out !  She  had,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  invention  and  humour  in  h^  childish  sporto ; 
and  used,  after  having  seen  a  play  in  Mrs.  Garrick*s  box, 
to  teke  the  actors  ofi^,  and  compose  speeches  for  their 
characters-;  fbr  she  could  not  read  them.  But  in  com- 
pm^,  or  before  strangers,  she  was  silent,  backward,  and 
timidy  even  to  sheepishness :  and,  from  her  shyness,  had 
such  profound  gravity  and  composure  of  features,  that 
those  of  my  fiiends  who  oame  oAtn  to  my  house,  and 


**  Whether  these  stoical  sentimenteappieaaed  the  eni 
perruquier,  I  know  not,  but  the  younkers  w«re  Blriplef 
their  honours,  and  my  litde  monkies  were  obfiged  to  re. 
treat  wlUiout  beat  of  drum,  or  colours  flying.*' 

8TBBATHA1C. 

From  the  very  day  of  this  happy  iiuiUffiirajt|oa  cC  \q» 
daughter  at  Streatham,  tho  doctor  had  the  pi 
gratification  of  seeing  her  as  flatteringly  greeted  ~ 
himself.    So  vivacious,  indeed,  was  the  partiality 
her  of  ite  inhabitants,  that  they  pressed  him  to  _ 
over  to  them  all  the  time  he  could  spare  her  fioo^  ho 
home ;  and  aj^ropriated  an  apartment  as  aKcie^Jftv.  fer 
her  use,  when  she  could  occupy  it,  as  another*  ^r 
deservedly,  though  not  more  cordially,  had  uuuay 
previously,  been  lield  sacred  for  Dr.  Jfohnson. 

The  social  kindness  for  both  fother  and  dangiOcr,  ^ 
Mrs.  Thrale,  was  of  the  most  endearing  aature  i  trvatjog, 
^Mmfidential,  affectienate.  She  had  asweetneas  otm^mar] 
and  an  activity  of  service  for  thoee  she  loved,  tiiat  eoaili 
ill  be  appreciated  by  others ;  fbr  though  copaoosly 
tering  m  her  ordinary  address  to  strangvM,  h 
always  desirous  of  universal  ■uflSrage,  ahe  apoke  _  _ 
dividnals  in  general  with  aaroaam ;  and  of  the  woaM  at 
large  with  aovereign  contempt 

Flighty,  however,  not  malignant,  was  her  nminnmm; 
and  ludicrous  more  fiequently  than  soomfii),  her  eon. 
tempt.  She  wished  no  one  ill.  She  would  h«ye  <iooe 
any  one  good ;  but  she  eouM  put  no  rertndnt  i^mxi  wit 
that  led  to  a  brilliant  p<^nt,  or  that  was  pfodaotiye  of 
laughing  admiration :  though  her  epigram  once  pro- 
nounced, she  thought  neither  of  that  nor  of  ite  olrfect  any 
more ;  and  was  just  as  filling  to  be  firiemli  wiA  n 
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■on  wlMHtt  die  had  held  op  to  lidieole,  nft  witii  eoe  whomi  heM  fai  nobler  acorn  a  promlM  that  out-went  perfonn* 
-*^  had  laboured  to  derate  by  pane^jric  


Her  spirits,  in  &ot,  rather  ruled  than  ezhUaruted  her ; 
and  wore  ratlier  her  gmdea  than  her  topport  Not  that 
ahe  was  a  child  of  natore.  She  knew  the  World,  and 
gailj  boasted  that  she  had  stodied  mankind  in  what  the 
caBod  its  moot  prominent  achool-electioneerin^.  She 
was  t«IIm^  therefore,  ftbm  her  aooff  of  aU  oonaeqtieDees, 
n  child  of  witty  irroflection. 

The  first  name  on  the  list  of  the  Btreatham  coterie  at 
IhSs  ttme,  was  that  which,  after  Dr.  Johnson's,  wtM  the 
first,  ahn,  in  the  nation,  Edmund  Boike.  But  his  visits 
now,  flrom  whatever  cause,  were  so  rare,  that  Dr.  Bumey 
never  saw  him  in  the  8treatham  consteRaticn,  save  as 
mafcinr  one  amoofst  the  worthies  whom  the  pendl  of 
Sir  Jowma  Reywoids  had  can^  firom  all  mmidane  mean- 
derinfs^  to  plaoe  there  as  a  £ced  star. 

Next  ranked  Sir  Joshua  Re3molds  MmedC  nnd  BCr. 


Dr.  Goltedth,  who  had  been  a  peei^ar  fiivonrile  in 
IIm  mk,  as  mncih,  perhaps,  fin*  hb  absurdities  as  fi>r  his 
Kcnlns,  was  abeftdy  gone ;  though  stifl,  and  it  may  be 
fiom  thii  dosUe  motive,  continuany  niissed  4na  re- 
grelfeidt  Ibr  what,  in  a  chosen  Ooterie,  could  be  more 
nmari^^— many  as  are  the  things  that  mi|[fat  be  more 
«diQi^g« — than  gathering  knowlMge  and  original  ideas 
in  SMS  moment,  flwm  uie  mait  who  the  next,  by  the 
wbUfS/Btty  of  his  egodsm,  expanded  every  month  by  the 
jBerrimenft  of  ridicule? 

Blf^  Mootagn,  Mrs.  Bosoowen,  Mrs.  Gre#e,  Liord 
fjonghboroQgfa,  Mr.  Dunning,  Lord  Midgrave,  Lord 
Wcoeole,  Sir  Lucas  and  m.  Pepya,  Major  Holroyd, 
Bfrs.  HlmshoUflb,  Mrs.  PoHeous,  Miss  Btreatfiekl,  MiM 
Oregorr,  Dr.  Lort,  tiie  bishops  of  London  and  Peter- 
hoiough  (PorleoQS  and  HinchoUflb,)  iKrlth  a  long  et  tmterm 
of  Yi£exa  kssa  mazksd,  filled  up  the  brilUant  catakigne  of 
tbe  apiritod  asneialai  of  Streathaa. 


anoe. 


Blaf  the  aioit  hitimate  in  the  house,  amongst  the  whs, 
Amm  bidng  Che  personal  fiLvonrite  of  Mr.  Thrale,  was 
Mr.  Murphy;  who,  for  gtiety  of  qiirita,  powers  of 
dramatic  elfeet,  stories  of  strong  hnmour  and  resistless 
jjsihflity,  was  nearly  unetjualled :  and  they  were  coupled 
with  potttenees  of  address,  gentleness  of  speech,  and 
wdUhred,  slmost  courtly,  demeanour. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  erudition.  Without  one  particle 


of  pedantrr;  and  a  stranger  not  only  to  apleen  and  ipa- 
levoleaoe,  mk  the  happiest  promoter  of  convivial  hilarity. 
With  what  pleasure,  and  what  pride,  does  the  editor 
€opy,  from  an  ancient  diary,  the  fttUowiug  words  that 
pMed  heCween  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Murphy,  relative 
ta  D^Bnmey,  upon  the  first  meeting  of  the  editor  with 
Mr.  Miirphy  at  Streatham  ! 

Mrs.  Thrale  was  lamenting  the  sodden  dlaappearanoe 
of  Dr.  Barney,  who  was  just  gone  to  town  sons  •ditu  ; 
dmt^tmti^  that  he  was  the  most  complete  male-coquette 
Ihn  knew,  fiir  he  only  gave  just  enoofh  of  his  eooipany 
ta  make  amte  desired. 

*ft.BanMy,**said  Mr.  Murphy,  ^is,  indeed,amost 
eutfiasiJtttary  man,  I  tldnk  I  do  not  know  such  another. 
Jie  is  ad  home  upon  all  subjects;  and  upon  all  is  so 
agreeable!    I  look  upon  him  as  a  wonderfill 


highly 


«■  I  love  Barney  T  cried  Dr.  Johnson,  oMphotleally : 
*niy  heart,  as  I  told  him — goes  out  lo  meet  Botaey  K 

«He  is  not  angr«tefiil,-6ir,'*  cried  the  doetoi^  baime, 
■»ftr  beartily  indeed  does  he  love  yon  !** 

«  Dnes  he,  madam  ?**  said  the  doctor,  looting'  at  her 
earDCstly :  **  I  am  surprised  at  that  f* 

•  Andlkrhy,  dr  ?— Why  should  yo«  hcve  doubted  it  ?* 

*  Deeanse,  madam,**  answered  he  gl'svely,  ''Dr.  Barney 
isannn  fiir  every  body  to  love.  It  if  but  nttoM  to 

He  panoed,  as  if  with  an  idea  of  a  eelf.ooii«eAv«d  eon- 

not  mtUying;  bnt  he  soon  oheerfbBy  added,  **  1 

if  there  be  in  the  vrorld  each  another  man, 

U  ibr  mind,  tnteffigenee,  and  momiera,  as  Dr.^ 


Dr.  Jbhiooiiv  at  thk  time,  wirfngaged  In  wriiiAg  h  y 
IS^m^itk^  poets;  a  work,  to  him,  so  Hgfat  and  easy, 
that  it  never  nibbed  his  ftiends  of  one  moment  of  the 
tune  that  he  woidd  otherwise  havo  sp^nred  to  their 
sseiety.  Livea,  however,  strictly  epeoWng,  they  are  nol. 
hi  mmly  eaaployed  in  them  such  materials,  wtth  respoet 
tsbiomfhy,  as  he  had  dreadyoi  haul,  without  giving 
bimwlf  any  tronble  in  researehes  ftr  what  might  be 
new,  or  unknown;  Chough  he  gladly  accepted  any  that 
were  oOered  In  him,  if  vrell  anthenticatsd.  The  critical 
tevail|iteis  alone  he'conildered  as  his  bmiSness.  He 
biiudr  never  nam^  them  Uit  9M  prefiuM.    No  man 


The  ease  and  good  humour  with  which  he  fidfilled 
this  engagement,  made  the  present  a  moment  peeuliarly 
propitious  tot  the  opening  acquaintance  vnth  lum  of  the 
new,  and  by  no  means  very  hardened  author ;  for  whose 
terras  <^  public  notice  he  had  a  mercy  the  most  indul- 
gent He  quickly  saw  that—whether  wise  or  not~they 
were  true;  and  soothed  tiiem  without  raillery  or  repre- 
hension; though  in  tins  he  stobd  nearly  akne!  Her 
leors  of  bim,  tberefi>re,  were  soon  softened  off  by  his 
kindness;  or  dispelled  by  her  admiration. 

The  frfendship  with  which  so  earl^  he  had  honour^ 
the  Ikther.  was  gently  and  at  once,  with  almost  unparal- 
leled parnaKtj,  extended  to  the  daughter :  and,  in  troth, 
the  wnole  current  of  his  intercourse  vdth  both  was  as 
oumffled  by  storm  as  it  was  enliglrtened  by  wisdom. 

While  this  dumning  work  was  in  its  progress,  when 
only  the  Thrale  fiunily  and  its  nearly  adopted  guests,  the 
two  Bumeys,  were  assembled.  Dr.  Johnson  would  fiee^ 
quentlv  produce  one  of  its  proof  sheets  to  embellirii  the 
bteakAst  table,  which  was  always  in  the  library ;  and 
was,  certainly,  the  most  sprightly  and  agreeable  meeting 
of  the  day ;  ibr  then^  as  no  strangers  were  present  to 
stimulate  exertion,  or  provoke  rivalry,  argument  was  not 
tirged  on  by  the  mere  spirit  of  victory ;  it  vras  instigated 
omj  bv  such  truisms  as  could  best  bring  fi>rth  that  con- 
flict of  prsf  and  cons  which  elueidates  opposing  opiilions. 
Wit  was  not  flashed  with  the  keen  sting  of  satire;  yet 
it  elicited  not  less  gaiety  fiiom  sparlding  witii  an  un- 
wounding  brifli^cy,  which  brightened  wimout  inflaming, 
eveij  eye,  an^  charmed  without  tbgMng,  every  ear. 

These  proof  sheets  Mrs.  Thrale  was  permitted  to  read 
aloud :  aiid  tiie  discussions  to  wfaich  they  led  were  in  the 
higliest  degree  entertaining.  '  Dr.  Bamev  wistfiilly  de- 
sired  to  noeso<s  one  of  them ;  but  left  to  his  daughter  the 
risk  of  tne  petition.  A  hint,  however,  |Hi>ved  sufficient, 
and  wai  understood  not  akme  with  compliance,  but  viva« 
city.  BosweH,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  had  engaged  Frank 
Barber,  hb  negro  servant,  to  collect  and  preserve  aH  the 
proof  aheets^  but  though  it  had  not  been  withont  this 
knowledge,  it  was  without  the  order  or  the  interibrence 
of  their  author :  to  the  uresest  solicitor,  therefi»re,  wil- 
ling^  and  without  scrape,  he  now  oflfered  an  entire  life ; 
adding,  with  a  benignant  smile,  **  choose  your  poet  l** 

Without  scrutde,  also,  was  the  icoeptance;  and,  with- 
out  hesitation,  the  choice  was  Pope.  And  that  not  ifiere- 
ly  becAuse,  next  to  Shakespeare  himseU;  Pope  draws  hu- 
man characters  the  most  Teridically,  peniape,  of  any 
poetic  delineator;  but  ibr  yet  another  reason.  I^.  John- 
son  composed  witii  so  ready  anaceuract,  that  he  sent  his 
copy  to  the  press  unread ;  reserving  ail  his  oorrei^ons 
Ibr  the  proof  iheeta  t^  and,  oonseqnentiy,  as  not  even  Dr. 
Johnson  could  read  twice  without  ameliorating  some 
passages,  his  proof  sheets  were  at  times  liberally  marked 
with  changes;  and,  as  the  Museum  copr  of  Pope's 
Translation  of  the  Iliad,  fitmi  which  Dr.  Johnson  has 
fl^ven  many  examples,  ocmtains  abundant  emendations  hj 
rope,  the  memorialist  secured  at  once,  on  the  same  page, 
the  marginal  alterations  and  second  thoughts  of  that 
great  author,  and  of  his  great  biographer. 

When  die  book  was  pnUished,  Dr.  Johnson  brought 
to  Streatbam  a  complete  set,  handsomely  bound,  of  the 
Works  of  the  Poets,  as  well  te  his  own  prefiKxss,  to  pre- 
sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tlnrale.  And  then,  telling  this 
memorialist  that  to  the  king,  and  to  the  chiefii  of  Streat* 
ham  alone  he  couM  oflbr  so  large  a  tribute,  he  most 
kindly  placed  before  her  a  bound  copy  of  his  own  part 
of  the  work ;  in  the  title  page  of  which  he  gratified  her 
earnest  request  by  writing  her  name,  and  **  IVom  the 
Author.** 

After  which,  at  her  particular  soUcitatian,  he  gave  her 
a  small  engraving  of  his  portrait  from  the  picture  of  Sir 
JoiAraa  Beyndds.  And  whUe,  some  time  aftervrHr^  she 
was  examining  it  at  a  distant  taUe,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  pasi- 
ing  across  the  room,  stop!  to  discover  by  what  she  was 
oocupied ;  which  he  no  sooner  discerned  than  he  began 
see-sawing  ht  a  moment  or  two  In  dlence ;  woA  tMn, 
with  a  ludicrous  half  langh,  peeping  ovet  her  shoidderf 
he  ealksd  out :  *  Ah  ha !— Sam  Johnson !— I  see  thee ! 
^-and  an  ugly  dog  thou  lUt!** 


Mr.  Bewley,  the  receiver  ^xA  preBemr  of  the  vrisp  of  a 
Boh-oourt  hearth4Mrooro,  as  a  reiio  of  the  author  of  tiie 
Rambler ;  which  anecdote  Dr.  Bumey  had  ventured  to 
confea^ :  aiid  Dr.  Johnson  now,  v^ith  bis  compliments, 
sent  a  eet  of  the  prefiiees  to  St  Martin's  street,  directed, 
«*  For  the  Broom  Gentleman  :**  which  Bfr.  Bewley  re- 
eeived  vritii  rapturous  gratitude. 

•  Dr.  Joha«m  toU  tins  to  tile  editor. 


Dr.  Johnson  wrote  nothing  that  Was  so  immediately 
popular  as  his  Lives  of  the  roots.  Such  a  subject  was 
of  universal  attraction,  and  he  treated  it  with  a  simplicity 
that  made  it  of  universal  ooraprehension.  In  aU  that 
belonged  to  classical  criticism,  he  had  a  &cility  so  com- 
plete, tliat  to  speak  or  to  write  produced  immediately  the 
same  dear  and  sagacious  effect.  His  pen  was  ae  lumin- 
ous as  hb  tongue,  and  his  tongue  was  as  correct  as  his 
pen. 

Yet  those  and  there  are  many— who  estimate  these 
prefiujes  as  the  best  of  bis  works,  must  surely  so  judge 
them  firom  a  species  of  mental  indolence,  that  pre^s 
what  is  easiest  of  perusal  to  what  is  most  illuminating : 
for  rich  as  are  these  pre&oes  in  ideas  and  information,  ih&ne 
subjects  have  so  lon^  been  familiar  to  every  Engliidk 
reader,  that  they  require  no  strotofa  of  intellect,  or  exer- 
cise of  reflection,  to  lead  him,  withont  effort,  to  accom- 
pany the  writer  in  his  annotations  and  critiduns.  The 
Rambler,  on  the  contrary,  embodies  a  course  equalljr 
new  of  thought  and  expression ;  the  developement  m 
which  cannot  always  be  foreseen,  even  by  the  deepest 
reasoner  and  the  keenest  talents,  because  emanating  from 
original  genius.  To  make  acquaintance,  therefore,  with 
the  Rambler,  the  general  peruser  must  pause,  occasional- 
ly, to  think  as  w^  as  to  read ;  and  to  clear  away  sun- 
dry  mists  of  prejudice,  or  ^^noranoe,  ere  he  can  keep 
pace  with  the  sublime  author,  when  the  workings  of  hb 
ndiid,  his  imaffinatSen,  and  his  knowledge,  are  thrown 
upon  mankino. 

ini«  CSI0P* 

The  wann  and  venerating  attachment  of  Dr.  Bume^ 
to  Mr.  Crisp,  which  occasional  discourse  and  allusioiiB 
had  fi^uently  brought  forward,  impressed  the  whole 
Thrale  lamily  with  a  high  <^inion  of  the  diaraciter  and 
endowments  of  that  exoeUmr  man*  And  when  they 
Ibund,  also,  that  Mr.  Crisp  had  as  animated  a  votary  in 
so  much  yotmger  a  person  as  tiieir  new  gnest ;  and  that 
this  enthusiasm  was  xeneral  tiiroughout  the  doctor*s 
housoi  tiiey  eameslly  desired  to  view  and  to  know  aman 
ot  such  eminent  attraction ;  and  gave  to  Dr.  Bumey  a 
commisBion  to  bring  on  the  acquaintance. 

It  was  given,  however,  in  vain.  Mr.  Crisp  had  no 
lonffer  either  health  er  spirit  of  entbrprise  fi)r  eo  iormi- 
daue,  hoirover  flaMering,  a  new  connection ;  and  inexor- 
ably resisted  every  overtore'lbr  a  meeting. 

But  Mrs.  Thrale,  all  aHve  fiir  whatever  was  piquant 
and  promising,  grew  so  bewitched  by  the  delight  with 
vriiidi  her  new  young  ally,  to  vrhom  she  became  daily 
more  attached  and  more  attaching,  dHated  on  the  rare 
perfbctions  igf  thdtjm  Cri$p  ;  and  the  native  and  inno- 
cent [deasures  of  Liberty  HaB,  Chesington,  that  she 
started  the  plan  of  a  little  excursion  ftr  taking  the  |»«- 
mises  by  surprise.  And  Dr.  Bumey,  certain  that  two 
such  singularly  accomplished  persons  could  not  meet 
but  to  their  mutual  gratification,  sanctioned  the  scheme; 
Mr.  Thrale  deshned  to  fimn  his  own  judgment  of  so  un- 
common  a  recluse ;  and  the  doctor's  pupil  felt  a  juvenile 
ourioaity  to  umJeo  one  of  the  group. 

The  ptrtv  took  place;  but  its  pleasure  was  nearly 
marred  by  die  fiiilure  of  the  chief  spring  which  would 
have  put  into  mMioa,  and  set  to  harmony,  the  various 
pertons  who  composed  its  drama. 

Dr.  Bumey,  mun  raukipKcity  of  avocations,  was 
fbrced,  vriien  the  day  arrived,  to  relinquish  his  share  in 
the  little  invasion;  which  east  a  damp  npon  the  gaiety 
of  the  project,  botii  to  the  besfoged  and  the  besiegeri. 
Yet  Mr.  Crisp  and  Mfs.  Thrale  met  vrith  mutual  senti- 
ments of  high  esteem,  though  the  genius  of  their  talents 
were  dJssianlhir ;  Mrs.  TItfale  deli|^ifed  hi  bursting  fiirth 
with  sudden  flashes  of  wit,  which,  carelesily,  she  left  to 
their  own  conseqnenoes;  while  Mr. Criap,  though  awake 
to  her  talents,  and  sensible  of  their  rarity  and  their 
splendoor,  thonght  witii  Dr.  Fordyce,  that  in  woman  the 
retiring  graces  are  the  most  attractive. 

NeverSieless,  in  understanding,  acuteness,  and  parts, 
there  was  ao  much  in  eoriiinon  between  tiiein,  that  sin- 
cere adtnlhitioB  gfrew  out  of  the  interview ;  though  witii 
too  littie  native  congeniaBty  to  mellow  into  confidence, 
or  ripen  into  kitimai^. 

Pmse,  too,  that  dang«roas  herald  of  expectation.  Is 


He  even  exien£d  his  kindness  to  t  remembrance  of  oflen  a  fiiend  more  pertknis  than  my  enemy;  and  both 


had  lurduntarfl^  looked  ibr  a  sometiiing  indefinable 
which  neither  of  them  fbond ;  yet  both  had  too  mudi 
justness  of  comprehension  to  cendude  that  such  a  some- 
thing dki  not  exist,  becanse  no  opportoni^  fixr  ito  deve- 
lopment had  oObred  in  the  course  of  a  Aw  hours. 

What  most,  in  this  visit,  surprised  Mrs.  Thrale  wUh 
pleasure,  was  the  degance  of  Mr.  Crisp  in  bngnage  and 
manners ;  because  tiiat,  from  the  hermit  of  Chesingtoh, 
she  had  not  fxpeeted. 
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And  what  iimmI  U>  Mr.  Crisp  caused  a  siinUar  pleasure, 
was  the  oourteoos  readiness,  and  onassmniDg  good-hu- 
n»o«r,  with  which  Mrs.  Thrale  received  the  inartificial 
4^if  iUties  of  Kitty  Cooke,  and  the  old  fiiBhiooed  but  oor- 
dial  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  for  these,  from  a  cele- 
J[>jrat^4  wit,  moving  in  the  sphere  of  high  life,  he  also  in 
his  ti»m  hnd  not  expected. 

The  Thraks,  however,  were  all  much  entertained  by 
the  place  itself^  which  they  prowled  over  with  gay  curio- 
sity* Not  a  Dook  or  comer ;  nor  a  dark  passage  **  lead- 
ing to  nothing;**  nor  a  hanging  tapestry  of  prmi  demoi- 
^es,  and  gnro  cavaliers ;  nor  a  tall  canopied  bed  tied 
up  to  the  ceiling ;  nor  japan  cabinets  of  two  or  three 
hundred  drawers  of  difl^rent  dimensions ;  nor  an  oaken 
fupboardt  carved  with  heads,  thrown  in  e^fery  direction, 
^ve  such  as  might  let  them  fiill  on  men*8  shoulders;  nor 
ji  window  stuck  in  somo  angle  close  to  the  ceiling  of  a 
Jofty  slip  of  a  room ;  nor  a  quarter  of  a  staircase,  leading 
to  some  quaint  unfireqnented  apartment;  nor  a  wooden 
jchimney.piece,  cut  in  diamonds,  squares,  and  round  nobs, 
surmounting  another  of  blue  and  white  tiles,  represent- 
}Bgt  vi$  J  vtf,  a  dog  and  a  cat,  as  symbols  of  married 
M^  and  harmonj-^missed  their  scrutinising  eyes. 

They  even  visited  the  attics,  where  they  were  much 
jdiverted  b^  the  shapes  as  well  as  by  the  quantity  of 
ItKNns,  which,  being  of  all  sorts  of  forms  that  could  in- 
iirease  their  count,  were  far  too  heterogeneous  of  outline 
to  enable  the  minutest  mathematician  to  give  them  any 
technical  denomination. 

They  peeped,  also^  through  little  window  casements, 
I9f  which  the  panes  of  gbiss  were  hardly  so  wide  as  their 
^nmsT  flrames,  to  survey  long  ridges  ol  lead  that  en- 
twined  the  motley  spiral  roo&  of  the  multitude  of  sepa- 
yate  cells,  rather  than  chambers,  that  composed  the  top 
of  the  maqsion ;  and  afforded  from  it  a  view,  sixteen 
guiles  in  oiroiii^ference,  of  the  adjacent  country. 
#       f       9       •       sa       »» 

Mr,  Crisp  judged  it  fitting  to  return  the  received  civil- 
ity of  a  visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  whatever  miffht 
be  the  inconvenience  to  his  health ;  or  whatever  his  dis- 
jndination  to  such  an  exertion.  From  habitual  polite- 
ness he  was  of  the  old  schocd  in  the  forms  of  good 
J!>reeding{  ^though  perfectly  equal  to  even  the  present 
march  of  intellect  in  the  new  one,  if  to  the  present  day 
ko  had  li?edt-«and  had  deemed  it  a  march  oC  improve- 
ment He  was  the  last  mAn  not  to  be  aware  that  no- 
ting stands  still.  All  nature  in  its  living  mass,  all  art 
in  its  concentrated  aggregate,  advances  or  retrogrades. 

He  toQk  the  earliest  day  that  one  of  his  fow  gout  in- 
lennals  pqt  (it  hi«  own  disposal,  to  make  his  appearance 
at  Streathani )  having  first  written  a  most  earnest  injunc- 
tion to  Dr.  BuTDey  to  give  him  there  the  meeting.  The 
memorialist  w^  then  at  Ch^siogton,  and  had  the  happi- 
liess  to  acoomp«n^  Mr,  Crisp ;  by  whom  she  was  to  be 
)efi  at  her  new  thini  home. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  compliment  to  his  flriend  Dr.  fiuruoy, 
and  by  no  means  incurious  hin^K)f  to  see  the  hermit  of 
Pbesington^mmediately  descend^  to  meet  Mr.  Crisp ; 
and  to  aid  Mrs.  Thrale,  who  ga?^  him  a  vivacious  recep- 
tion, to  do  the  honours  of  Streatham. 

The  meeting,  nevertheless,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  Dr. 
Purney,  pro4uced  ^either  interest  nor  pleasure ;  for  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  courteous  in  demeanour  and  looks,  with 
evident  eolicitude  to  show  respect  to  Mr.  Crisp,  was 
grave  and  silent;  and  whenever  Dr.  Jobnson  did  not 
make  t|}e  charm  of  conversation,  he  only  marred  it  b^  his 
presenoe ;  from  the  general  fear  ha  incited,  that  if  he 
spoke  not,  he  might  listen ;  and  that  if  he  listened,  he 
might  reprove. 

Ease,  therefore,  was  venting ;  without  which  nothing 
in  society  ctfn  be  flowing  or  pleasing.  The  Chesington- 
ian  conceived,  that  he  bad  lived  too  long  away  from  the 
world  to  start  any  subject  that  might  not,  to  the  Streat- 
hamite^  be  trite  and  out  of  date ;  and  the  Streathamites 
believed  tliat  they  had  lived  in  it  so  much  longer,  that 
the  current  fMXk  of  the  day  might,  to  the  Chesingtonian, 
seem  nointe)%ible  jargon:  while  each  hoped  Uiat  the 
sprightly  Dr.  Bnrney  would  find  the  golden  mean  by 
which  both  parties  might  be  brought  into  play. 

But  Dr.  Burney,  who  saw  in  the  kind  looks  and  com- 
placency of  Dr.  Johnson  intehtional  good  w^U  to  the 
meeting,  flattered  himself  that  th|  great  philologist  was 
but  waiting  for  ap  aQei4ental  excitement,  po  h£m  upon 
a  topic  of  general  use  or  ^nportaiipe,  a^d  to  deapribe  or 
discuss  it,  with  the  fbll  powers  of  bis  great  mind. 

Dr.  Jobnson,  however,  either  in  health  pf  in  spirits, 
was;  unfortunately,  oppre«sed;  and,  for  once^  yv^s  more 
desirous  to  hear  than  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Crisp,  therefore,  lost,  by  so  unexpected  a  iaf^tji^r 
nity,  thjis  nox  and  promising  opportunity  for  developing 
aiiif  enjoylnj^' ^^  co^oouial  and  extraordinary  coUoquid 


abilities  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  finished  the  visit  with 
much  disappointment ;  lowered  also,  and  always,  in  his 
spirits  by  parting  from  his  tenderly  attached  young  com- 
panion. 

Dr.  Burner  had  aflerwards,  however,  the  consolation 
to  find  that  Mr.  Crisp  had  impressed  even  Dr.  Johnson 
with  a  stroiur  admiration  of  his  knowledge  and  capacity; 
for  in  speaking  of  him  in  the  evening  to  Mr.  Thrale, 
who  had  been  absent,  the  doctor  emphatically  said,  **  Sir, 
it  is  a  very  singular  to  see  a  man  with  all  ms  powers  so 
much  alive,  wmu  he  has  so  long  shut  himself  up  firom 
the  world.  Such  readiness  of  conception,  quickness  of 
reoollecticQ,  ftcilitv  of  following  discourse  started  by 
others,  in  a  man  who  has  long  had  only  the  past  to  feed 
upon,  are  rarely  to  be  met  wiUi.  Now,  for  my  part,"  add- 
ed he,  laughing,  **  that  /  should  be  ready,  or  even  uni- 
versal, is  no  wonder ;  for  my  dear  little  mistress  here,** 
turning  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  **  Iteeps  all  my  foculties  in  con- 
stant jwr-** 

Mrs.  Thrale  then  said  that  nothing,  to  her,  was  so 
striking,  as  that  a  man  who  so  long  had  retired  from  the 
world,  should  so  delicately  have  preserved  its  forms  and 
courtesies,  as  to  appear  equally  well  bred  with  any  ele- 
gant member  of  society  who  had  not  quitted  it  for  a 
week. 

Inexpressibly  gratifying  to  Dr.  Burney  was  the  award 
of  such  justice,  from  such  judges,  to  his  best  and  dearest 
loved  fiiend. 

From  this  time  forward.  Dr.  Burney  could  scarcely 
recover  his  daughter  fiom  Streatham,  even  for  a  few 
days,  without  a  friendly  battle.  A  sportively  current  ex- 
aggmtion  of  Dr.  Johnson's  upon  this  flattering  hostility 
was  current  at  Streatham,  mode  in  answer  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ney*s  saying,  upon  a  resistance  to  her  departure  for  St. 
Martin's  street  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  strongly  join- 
ed, **  I  must  really  take  her  away,  sir,  I  must  indeed ; 
she  has  been  from  home  so  long.*' 

**  Long  7  no,  sir !  I  do  not  think  it  long,"  cried  the 
doctor,  see-sawing,  and  seizing  both  her  hands,  as  if  pur- 
porting to  detain  ner :  **  Sir !  I  would  have  her  always 

come . . .  and  never  go ! — " 

•        a        ••        a        a        a        • 

ira.    B08WELL. 

When  next,  afler  tins  adjuration,  Dr  Burney  took  the 
memorialist  back  to  Streatham,  he  found  there,  re- 
cently arrived  from  Scotland,  Mr.  Boswdl;  whose 
sprightly  Corsican  tour,  and  heroic,  almost  Quixotic 
pursuit  of  General  Paoli,  joined  to  the  tour  to  the  He- 
brides with  Dr.  Johnson,  made  him  an  object  himself  of 
considerable  attention. 

He  spoke  the  Scotch  accent  strongly,  though  by  no 
means  so  as  to  affect,  even  slightly,  his  intelligibility  to 
an  English  ear.  He  hod  on  odd  mock  solemnity  of  tone 
and  manner,  that  he  had  acquired  imperceptiblv  from 
constantly  thinking  of  and  imitating  Dr.  Johnson; 
whose  own  solemnity,  nevertheless,  for  from  mock,  was 
the  result  of  pensive  rumination.  There  was,  also,  some- 
thing sloyching  in  the  gait  and  dress  of  Mr.  Boswell, 
that  wore  an  air,  ridiculouslv  enough,  of  purporting  to 
personify  the  same  modeL  Ilis  clothes  were  always  too 
large  for  him ;  his  hair,  or  wig,  was  constantly  in  a  state 
of  negligence ;  and  he  never  Tor  a  moment  sat  still  or 
upright  upon  a  chair.  Evcr^  look  and  movement  dis- 
played either  intentional  or  involuntary  imitation.  Yet 
certainly  it  was  not  meant  as  caricature ;  for  his  heart, 
almost  even  to  idolatry,  was  in  his  reverence  of  Dr.  John- 
son. 

Dr.  Burney  was  often  surprised  that  this  kind  of  far 
cical  similitude  escaped  the  notice  of  the  doctor ;  but  at- 
tributed his  missing  it  to  a  high  superiority  over  any 
such  suspicion,  as  much  as  to  his  near-sightedness ;  for 
fully  was  Dr.  Burney  persuaded,  that  had  any  detection 
of  such  imitation  token  place.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  gene- 
rally treated  Mr.  Boswell  as  a  school  boy,  whom,  with 
out  the  smallest  ceremony,  he  pardoned  or  rebuked,  al- 
ternately, would  so  indignantly  have  been  provoked,  as 
to  have  instantaneously  inflicted  upon  him  some  mark  of 
displeasure.  And  equally  he  was  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Boswell,  however  shocked  and  even  inflamed  in  receiving 
it,  would  soon,  from  his  deep  veneration,  have  thought  it 
jpt^y  incurred :  an4«  after  a  day  or  two  of  pouting  and 
sufienness,  wo|i)d  l^ye  compromisefl  the  matter  by  one 
of  his  customary  siipp]^  ap^dp^p^,  of  i*  fray,  sir,  forgive 
me '" 


!♦» 


Dr.  Johnson,  though  often  irritated  by  the  officious 
importunity  of  Mr.  Boswell,  was  reo}ly  tpuchefl  \>y  his 
attachment  It  was  indeed  surprising,  and  eyen  afK^^t- 
ing,  to  remork  the  pleasure  with  yvrjiiph  this  ^reat  man 
accepted  personal  kindness,  even  from  the  simplest  of 
monfind;  and  the  grave  formality  w^th  fvhich  h^  ac- 


knowledged it  even  to  the  meanest  Possibly  it  was 
what  he  most  prixcd,  because  what  ho  could  least  con. 
mand ;  for  personal  partiality  hangs  upon  lighter  and 
slighter  quahties  than  those  which  earn  solid  approba- 
tion, but  of  this,  if  he  had  least  command,  he  had  also 
least  want :  his  towering  superiority  of  intellect  elevating 
him  above  all  competitors,  and  regularly  establishing 
him,  wherever  he  appeared,  as  the  first  being  of  the  so- 
ciety. 

As  Mr.  Boswell  was  at  Streatham  only  upon  a  laom- 
ing  visit,  a  collation  was  ordered,  to  which  all  were 
assembled.  Mr.  Boswell  was  preparing  to  take  a  seat 
that  he  seemed,  by  prescription,  to  consider  as  his  own, 
next  to  Dr.  Johnson;  but  Mr.  Seward,  who  was  pre- 
sent, waved  bis  hand  for  Mr.  Boswell  to  move  fiirther 
on,  saying  with  a  smile,  "  Mr.  Boswell,  that  seat  is  Miss 
Bumey's?* 

He  stared,  amaaed :  the  asserted  daimant  was  new 
and  unknown  to  him,  and  he  appeared  by  no  means 
pleased  to  resign  his  prior  rights.  But,  after  looking' 
round  the  room  for  a  minute  or  two,  with  an  important 
air  of  ^  demanding  the  meaning  of  this  innovation,  and 
receiving  no  satisfoction,  he  reluctantly,  almost  resent- 
fully, got  another  chair ;  and  placed  it  at  the  badL  of  the 
shoulder  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  while  this  new  and  anbeaid 
of  rival  quietly  seated  herself  as  if  not  hearing  what  was 
passing;  for  she  shrunk  from  the  explanation  that  she 
feared  mi^t  ensue,  as  she  saw  a  smile  ■t^Htliiy  q^^^ 
every  countenance,  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself  was 
not  excepted,  at  the  discomfiture  and  surprise  of  Mr. 
BoswelL 

Mr.  BosweH,  however,  was  so  situated  as  not  to  renarii 
it  in  the  doctor ;  and  of  ever^  one  else,  when  in  tku 
presence,  he  was  unobservant,  if  not  contemptuous.  In 
truth,  when  he  met  with  Dr.  Johnson,  he  eonaHMHily 
forbore  even  answering  any  thing  that  waa  said,  or 
attending  to  any  thing  that  went  forward,  lest  be  sfaonld 
miss  the  smallest  sound  from  that  voice  to  which  he  paid 
such  exclusive,  though  merited  homage.  But  the  uw. 
ment  that  voice  burst  forth,  the  attention  which  it  excited 
in  Mr.  Boswell  amounted  almost  to  pain.  His  €ym 
goggled  with  eagerness;  he  leant  his  ear  atmost  on  tke 
shoulder  of  the  doctor ;  and  his  mouth  dropt  <^icb  ts 
catch  every  inrllable  that  might  be  uttered :  nay,  1» 
seemed  not  only  to  dread  losing  a  word,  but  to  be  ^niiwif 
not  to  miss  a  breathing ;  as  if  hoping  from  it,  latentlj, 
or  mystically,  some  information. 

^  But  wlien,  in  a  few  minutes,  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  cys 
did  not  follow  him,  and  who  had  concluded  him  Is  be  tl 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  said  something  gaily  and  gsod- 
humouredly,  by  the  ^>pellation  of  Bozzy ;  and  diseovcred, 
by  the  sound  of  the  reply,  that  Boazy  had  planted  KiwiaJr^^ 
as  closely  as  he  could,  behind  and  and  between  the  elbows 
of  the  new  usurper  and  his  own,  the  doctor  ^pmed 
angrily  round  upon  him,  and,  clapping  his  hand  rather 
loudly  upon  his  knee,  said,  in  a  tone  of  displeaaw^ 
*"  What  do  you  do  there,  sir  7— Go  to  the  table,  sir !  ** 

Mr.  Boswell,  instantly,  and  vrith  an  air  of  affiri^, 
obeyed :  and  there  was  something  so  unusual  in  aach 
humblo  submission  to  so  unperious  a  fi>rftpMiMt,  llttt 
another  smile  gleamed  its  way  acroM  every  niimfh. 
except  that  of  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Boswell ;  who  Mtmr, 
very  unwillingly,  took  a  distant  seat 

But,  ever  restlesf  when  not  at  the  sido  «P  Dv. 
Johnson,  he  presently  recollected  something  that  Ho 
wished  to  exhibit,  and,  hastily  riaing,  was  runiiing  away 
in  its  search;  when  the  doctor, calfing after  him,  autho- 
ritatively said :  **  What  are  you  thinking  of,  sir  7  \¥bT 
do  you  get  up  before  the  doth  is  remov^  7 — Cone  hmtj 
to  your  place,  sir ! " 

Again,  and  with  equal  obsequiousness,  Mr.   IWisstll 
did  as  he  was  bid;  when  the  «k>ctor,  pursing  his 
not  to  betray  risinjif  riabiH^,  muttered  half  to  '  ' 
** Running  about  in  the  middle  of  meals!— osi 
take  you  for  a  Brangton ! — "* 

''ABrangton,  sir  7**  repeated  Mr.  BoeweU,  mith 
nestness;  **  What  is  a  Brangton,  sir 7  ** 

**  Where  have  you  lived,  sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  laiwlii]^, 
**and  what  company  have  you  kept,  not  to  know  that  V 

Mr.  Boswell  now,  doubly  curious,  yet  alwaya  appac 
hensive  of  fidling  into  some  disgrace  with  Dr.  JobawoB, 
said  in  a  k>w  toM,  which  he  knew  the  doctor  could  nol 
hear,  to  Mrs.  Thrale :  «*  Pray,  ma'am,  what's  a  Brmn^. 
ton  7 — Do  me  the  fovour  to  tell  me  7 — Is  it  some  ««i«yMil 
hereabouts  7^' 

Afrs.  Thrale  only  heartUv  laughed,  but  without  ai». 
swering :  as  she  saw  one  of  her  guests  uneasily  loarllil 
of  an  explanation.  But  Mr.  Seward  cried,  **  I'll  tell  you, 
Boswell,— ru  teU  you!— if  you  wiU  walk  with  me  into 


^The  naiyye  qf  a  yulgor  fiunily  in  Evelina, 
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fke  puddock  :  only  let  us  wait  till  the  taUe  ia  cleared ;  or 
I  ■hall  be  taken  for  a  Bnmgton,  too  !** 

Thej  soon  went  off  toother ;  and  Mr.  Boewell,  no 
doabt,  was  fuUy  informed  of  tbe  road  that  had  led  to  the 
smrpatioD  bj  which  he  had  thus  been  annojed.  Bat 
tbe  Bran^loD  &bricator  look  oare  lo  mount  to  her 
chamber  ere  thej  returned ;  and  did  not  oome  down  till 
Mr.  Botweii  was  gone. 

ANNA  WILZIAXS. 

Dr.  Barney  had  no  gn^ter  enjoyment  of  the  little 
leMTB  he  eoold  tear  from  his  wotk  and  his  profession, 
than  that  which  he  oould  dedicate  to  Dr.  Johnson;  and 
he  now*  at  the  dootor*s  mosi  earnest  invitation,  carried 
■SI1II  iaiisi  to  Bolt-court,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  blind 
HiiMB,  Amml  Williams. 

Tber  were  received  bf  Dr.  Johnson  with  a  kind- 
MB  thai  irradiaisd  his  austere  and  studious  features 
into  the  smmI  plnased  and  pleasing  beaifnity.  Such, 
indeed,  was  iim  fentleness,  as  well  as  warmth,  of  his 
partWiity  fiir  this  fiUher  and  daughter,  that  their  sight 
socmcA  to  ghe  him  a  new  physiognomy.* 
^k  was  ia  the  apartment— a  parlour— dedicated  to  Mrs. 
WiUiama,  that  the  doctor  was  in  this  ready  attendance 
to  play  Ihe  part  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  in  pre. 
■eatimrhis  new  rnest  to  his  ancient  friend  and  ally. 
Anna  WHIiims  had  been  a  fevourite  of  his  wi fe,  in  whose 
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life4iaM  sbB  had  freiinently  resided  under  his  roof.  The 
mmni^  her  poetical  tale&ts,  and  the  misfortune  of  her 
HindnesB,  aie  genccmOy  known ;  to  these  were  now  su- 
persdded  sirkness,  age,  and  infirmity ;  yet  such  was  the 
sptrk  of  her  chanirter,  that  to  make  a  new  acquaintance 
thus  rather  aingularly  circumstanced,  seemed  to  her 
aUnost  an  event  of  moment ;  and  she  had  incessantly 
•otteitBd  the  doctor  to  bring  it  to  bear. 

Her  look,  air,  voiee,  and  extended  hands  of  reception, 
evinoed  the  nMst  safer,  though  by  no  means  obtrusive 
eonanfty.  Hsr  asnoer,  indeed,  showed  her  to  be 
innately  a  geatlewosHn ;  and  her  conversation  always 
dieelosed  a  cuJlivaled  as  well  as  thinking  mind. 

t>r»  Jnhasnn  aeter  appeared  to  more  advantage  than 
in  the  prossaeeofthisbliad  poetess;  for  the  obligations 
aaAer  which  he  had  placed  her,  were  such  as  he  sincerely 
viebed  her  to  feel  with  the  pleasure  of  light,  not  the 
epyrfission  of  weighty  gratitude.  All  his  best  sentiments, 
therefeffe,  were  strenuously  her  adtooates,  to  curb  what 
was  irritable  in  his  temper  by  the  generosity  of  his  prin. 
cipies ;  and  by  the  congeniality,  in  such  points,  of  their 
sensibility. 

Hts  attentioas  to  soften  the  burthen  of  her  existence, 
from  the  various  bodily  diseases  that  aggravated  the  evil 
of  her  loss  of  sight,  were  anxious  and  unceasing ;  and 
tiMTO  was  no  way  more  prominent  to  hb  fevour  than  that 
at  seeking  to  give  any  solace,  or  showing  any  considera- 
tioQ  to  Anna  Williams. 

Anna,  in  return,  honouring  his  virtues  and  abilities, 

gralelal  Ibr  his  goodness,  and  intimately  aware  o^  his 

pwrfiteei,  made  it  the  pride  of  her  life  to  receive 

eyery  wiMamt  he  could  bestow  upon  her,  with  cordial 

mfRtfliua ;  isd  exactly  at  his  own  time  and  convenience ; 

io  mtAt  him  when  he  was  disposed  to  lament  with 

her  the  Joss  of  his  wife ;   and  to  procure  for  him  what- 

in  her  power  of  entertainment  or  comfit 

introdoctiuQ  was  afterwards  followed,  through  Dr. 

n*s  aealous  intervention,  by  sundry  other  visits 

the  memorialist ;  and  though  minor  circumstances 

her  eoaspliance  rather  embarrassing,  it  could  not 

leen  right,  and  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible, 

la  resist  an  entreaty  of  Dr.  Johnson.    And  every  frMh 

'■Aerrieir'at  his  own  home  showed  the  steady  humanity 

sf  hia  aaaMoity  to  enliven  his  poor  blind  companion ;  as 

wA  aa  lo  comer  the  most  esnentisi  services  apon  two 

olhar  diatressod  inmates  of  his  charitable  hoMC,  Mrs. 

BeamauilBs,  the  indigent  daughter  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  a 

iMshiaa  who  had  been  |fodiatber  lo  Dr.  Johasoo ;  and 

Mr.  LsMt,  a  poor  old  nuned  apothecary,  both  of  whom 

and  supported  with  the   most  exemphuy 


MB*   GABBICK. 

fiat  the  y«r  that  foUowed  this  stiO  rishig  tide  of 
ilcssani  and  prosperity  to  Dr.  Burner,  1779,  opraed  to 
hiia  arith  the  personal  loss  of  a  fHend  whom  the  world 
mifht  vaialf ,  perhaps,  be  chaUeuffed  to  fqdaoe,  fer 
agreeability,  deligfat,  and   conviviJity,  Garriok  !-r-the 


*l%ia  was  so  strongly  observed  by  Mrs,  Maling, 
Bother  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Alulgrave,  that  she 
has  oAea  exclaimed  to  this  memorialist,  **Why  did  not 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  paint  Doctor  Johnson  when  he  was 
■pcaldag  to  poctor  Barney  or  to  yon  7** 


inimitable  David  Garrick  \  who  left  behind  him  all 
previous  eminence  in  his  profession  beyond  reach  of 
comparison;  save  the  iioscius  of  Rome,  to  whose 
Ciceronian  celebrity  we  owe  the  adoption  of  an  appro, 
priale  nomenclature,  which  at  no  period  could  have  been 
found  in  our  own  dominions : — Garrick,  so  long  the 
darling  and  unrivalled  fevourite  of  the  public;  who 
possessed,  resistlessly,  where  he  chose  to  exert  it,  the 
power  of  pleasing,  winning,  and  exhilarating  all  around 
him: — Garrick,  who,  in  the  words  of  Ih*.  Johnson, 
seemed  **  Formed  to  gladden  life,**  was  taken  from  his 
resplendent  worldly  fame,  and  admiring  worldly  friends, 
by  *«that  stroke  of  death,**  says  Dr.  Johnson, "« which 
eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,  anid  impoverished  the  stock 
of  harmless  pleasure.** 

He  had  ^Iraadv  retired  from  the  stage,  and  retired 
without  waiting  for  feiling  powers  to  urge,  or  precipitate 
his  retreat ;  %it  still  his  unequalled  animal  spirits,  gaily 
baflUng  the  assaults  of  age,  had  such  extraordinary 
exuberance  as  to  supply  and  support  both  body  and  mind 
at  once:  still  clear,  varving, and  penetrating^ was  his 
voice;  still  full  of  intelligence  or  satire,  of  disdsin,  of 
rage,  or  of  delight,  was  the  fire,  the  radiance,  the 
eloquence  of  his  eye ;  still  made  up  at  will,  of  energy  or 
grace,  c^  command  or  supplication,  was  his  form,  and 
were  his  attitudes;  his  face  aloae — ah  \  **  there  was  the 
rub! — '*  his  fece  alone  was  the  martyr  of  time:  or 
rather,  his  ferdbead  and  cheeks;  fer  his  eyes  and  his 
countenance  were  still  beaming  with  recent,  though 
retiring  beauty. 

But  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  fbrdiead  and  cheeks, 
which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  said,  made  sixty  years  in 
Garrick  seem  seventy,  had  rendered  them  so  wrinkled, 
from  an  unremitting  play  of  expression,  off  as  well  as  on 
the  stage,  that,  when  he  found  neither  paint  nor  candle- 
light, nor  dress  nor  decoration,  could  conceal  those  lines, 
or  smooth  those  furrows  which  were  ploughing  his  com- 
plexion, he  preferred  to  triumph,  even  in  foregoing  his 
triumphs,  by  plunging,  through  voluntary  impulse,  from 
the  datriing  summit  to  wmch  he  had  mounted,  and 
heroically  pronouncing  his  Farewell ! — amidst  the  uni- 
versal  cry,  echoed  ai^  re-echoing  all  around  him,  of 
**  Stop,  Gioirick,  stop ! — ^yet  a  little  longer  stop  !*' 

A  brief  account  of  tlie  last  si^ht  of  this  admired  and 
much  loved  friend  is  thus  given  m  a  manutoipt  memoir 
of  Dr.  Bumey. 

**  I  called  at  his  door,  with  anxious  enquiries,  two  days 
before  he  expired,  and  was  admitted  to  his  chamber ; 
but  though  I  saw  him,  he  did  not  seem  to  see  me« — or 
any  earuily  thing!  His  countenance  that  had  never 
remained  a  moment  the  same  in  conversation,  now  ap- 
peared  as  fixed  and  as  inanimate  as  a  block  dT  marble ; 
and  he  had  already  so  fer  relinquished  the  world,  as  I  was 
afterwards  told  by  Mr.  Wallace,  his  executor,  th&t  nothing 
that  was  said  or  done  that  used  to  Interest  him  the 
most  keenly,  had  any  effect  upon  his  muscles ;  or  could 
extort  either  a  word  or  a  look  firom  him  for  several  days 
previously  to  his-  becoming  a  corpse.** 

Dr.  Bumey,  in  the  same  carriage  with  Whitehead, 
the  poet  laureate,  the  erudite  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  Mr. 
Wallace,  the  executor,  attended  the  last  remains  of  this 
celebrated  public  character  to  their  honourable  interment 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

TOUNO   CBOTCH. 

Just  as  this  great  dramatic  ^[enius  was  descending  to 
the  tomb,  young  Crotch,  a  rising  musical  genius,  was 
brought  forward  into  the  world  with  so  strong  a  promise 
of  eminence,  that  a  vet^  general  desire  was  expressed, 
that  Dr.  Bumey  would  examine,  counsel,  and  countenance 
him ;  and  at  only  three  years  and  a  half  old,  the  child 
was  brought  to  St  Martin*s  street  by  his  mother. 

The  doctor,  ever  ready  to  nourish  incipient  talents, 
submitted  to  his  investigation,  saw  the  child  repeatedly ; 
and  was  so  forcibly  struck  by  hb  uncommon  feculties, 
that  upon  commumcating  his  remarks  to  the  famous  Dr. 
Hunter,  who  had  been  foremost  in  desiring  the  examina- 
tion. Dr.  Hunter  thought  them  sufllciently  curious  to  be 
presented  to  the  Royal  Socie^;  where  they  were 
extremely  weU  received,  and  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  vear  1779. 

For  some  time  after  this,  the  doctor  was  frequently 
called  upon,  by  the  rdations  and  admirers  of  this  woo- 
derfhl  boy,  for  asliistanoe  and  advice ;  both  which  he 
cheerfully  accorded  to  the  best  of  his  ability :  till  the 
happy  star  of  the  young  prodigy  fixed  him  at  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where  he  met  with  every  aid,  pro- 
fessional or  personal,  that  his  genius  claimed ;  and  where, 
while  his  education  was  still  in  progress,  he  was  nomi- 
nated,  when  only  fourteen  years  m  age,  organist  of 
Christ  Churcfit  | 


This  event  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Bumey  in  a  mo- 
dest and  grateful  letter,  that  the  doctor  received  and 
preserved  with  sincere  satisfaction ;  and  kindly  answered 
with  instructive  professional  counsel 


MR.  THBALE. 

The  event  next  narrated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr. 
Bumey,  proved  deeply  affecting  to  the  happiness  and 
gaiety  of  his  social  circles ;  for  now  a  catastrophe,  which 
tor  some  time  had  seemed  impending,  and  which,  though 
various  and  fluctuating,  had  often  struck  with  terror,  or 
damped  with  sorrow,  the  liveliest  spirits  and  gavest 
scenes  of  Streatham,  suddenly  iook  place ;  and  cut  snort 
for  ever  the  honoun  and  the  peace  of  that  erst  illustrious 
dwelling. 

Mr.  Thrale,  for  many  years,  in  utter  ignorance  what 
its  symptoms  were  foreboding,  had  been  harbouring, 
through  an  undermining  indul^nce  of  immoderate  sleep 
afier  meals,  a  propensity  to  paralysis.  The  prognostics 
(^  distemper  were  then  little  observed  but  by  men  of 
science ;  and  those  were  rarely  called  in  till  something 
fetal  was  apprehended.  It  is,  probably,  only  since  the 
time  that  medical  and  surgicd  lectures  have  been  pub- 
lished as  well  as  delivered ;  and  simplified  flrom  technical 
difficulties,so  as  to meetand  to  enlighten  the  unscientific 
intelleet  of  the  herd  of  mankind,  that  the  world  at  ki^ 
seems  to  have  learned  the  value  of  early  attention  to  in- 
cipient malady. 

Even  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  little  aware  of  the  insalubrity 
of  Mr.  Thrale*ii  course  of  life,  that,  without  interposing 
his  powerful  and  never  disregarded  exhortations,  he  often 
laughingly  said,  ••Mr.  Thrale  wiU^  out-sleep  the  seven 
sleepera!  ** 

Strange  it  may  seem,  at  this  present  so  far  mora 
enlightened  day  upon  these  suMects,  tliat  Dr.  Johnson^ 
at  least,  should  not  have  been  alurmed  at  this  lethargic 
tendency;  as  the  art  of  medicine,  which,  for  all  that 
bebngs  to  this  worhl,  stands  the  highest  in  utility,  was, 
abstractedly,  a  study  upon  which  he  kved  to  raminate, 
and  a  subject  he  was  addicted  to  discuss.  But  thk  in- 
stance  of  complete  vaeuity  of  practical  infennation  upon 
diseases  and  remedies  in  Dr.  Johnson,  will  cease  to  give 
surprise,  when  it  is  known  that,  near  the  middle  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  follest  fiirce  of  his  noble  feculties,  upon 
finding  himself  assailed  by  a  severe  fit  of  tbe  goM  in  his 
ancle,  he  sent  for  a  pail  of  cold  water,  into  which  he 
plunged  his  leg  during  the  worst  of  the  paroxysm — a  feat 
of  intrepid  ignorance  incongruous  as  sounds  the  wcml 
ignorance  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Johnson — that  nrobabfy  he 
iMd  cause  to  rue  during  his  whole  afler-life ;  for  the  gout, 
of  which  he  chose  to  get  rid  in  so  succinct  a  manner — a 
feat  in  which  he  often  exuhed-^Hnight  have  carried  off 
many  of  the  direfiil  obstructjoas,  and  asthmatic  seisures 
and  snfiferings,  of  which  his  latter  yean  were  wretchedly 
the  martyrs. 

Thus,  most  uafbrtunately,  without  representation, 
opposition,  or  consciousness,  Mr.  Thrale  went  on  in  a 
self-destroying  mode  of  conduct,  till, 

*•  Uncalled — unheeded — unawares — ** 

he  was  strack  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

Yet  even  this  stroke,  by  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  his  medical  advisers,  might  perhaps  have  been  parried, 
had  Mr.  Thrale  been  imbued  with  earlier  reverence  for 
the  arts  of  recovery.  But  he  slighted  them  all ;  and 
feariess,  or,  rather,  incredulous  of  danger,  he  attended  to 
no  prescriptions.  He  simply  essayed  the  watera  c^Tun- 
bridge ;  and  made  a  long  sojourn  at  Bath.  All  in  vain ! 
The  last  and  fetal  seixure  was  inflicted  at  his  own  town 
house,  in  Grosvenor-square,  in  the  spring  of  1781 ;  and 
at  an  instant  when  such  a  blow  was  so  little  expected, 
that  all  London,  amongst  persims  of  feshion,  talents,  or 
celebrity,  had  been  invited  to  a  qdendid  entertainment, 
meant  mr  the  night  of  that  very  dawn  which  rose  upon 
the  sudden  earthly  extinction  of  the  lamftatm!  and 
respected  chief  of  the  mansion. 

STSBATHAX. 

Changed  now  was  Streatham  !  the  value  of  its  chief 
seemed  first  made  known  by  his  loss ;  which  was  long 
felt ;  though  not,  perhaps,  with  the  immediate  acuteness 
that  would  have  been  demonstrated,  if;  at  that  period, 
the  deprivatiop  of  the  female  chiefiain  had  preceded  that 
of  the  male,  Still  Mr.  Thrale,  by  every  friend  of  his 
house  and  family,  and  by  every  true  adherent  to  his 
wife,  her  interest,  her  fame,  and  her  happiness,  was  day 
by  day,  and  week  by  we«^,  more  and  more  missed  and 
regretted. 

Dr.  Bumey  was  one  of  tbe  first  and  most  earnest  to 
hasten  to  the  widowed  lady,  with  the  truest  sympathy  in 
her  grie£  His  daughter,  who,  for  some  previous  months. 
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iMd  been  wlioUy  Kstorod  to  the  paternal  roo^— the 
Thralei  themaelvei  havinjjr  been  fixed,  for  the  last  wintm 
•eaeoa,  in  Groavenor^uare, — ^flew,  in  trembling  haate, 
the  instant  ahe  cooM  be  receivedt  to  the  beloved  friend 
who  was  now  tenderly  enchained  to  her  heart ;  and  at 
this  moment  was  doubt  j  endeared  by  nusfortune;  and 
Toluntarily  quitting  all  else,  eagerly  eitablished  herself 
aft  Streatham* 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  one  of  Mr.  Thmle*s  eseeutors, 
immediately  resumed  his  apartment;  conlially  and 
gratefiiny  bertowing  on  the  remaining  hostess  every 
minute  that  she  conU  desire  or  require  of  his  tune  and 
his  senrioes.  And  nothiug  could  be  wiser  in  counsel, 
more  leaioua  in  good  offices,  or  kinder  of  intention,  than 
the  whole  of  his  conduct  in  performing  the  duties  that  he 
deemed  to  devolfe  upon  him  by  the  wiH  of  his  late  friend. 

But  Dr.  fiumey,  as  he  oould  only  upon  hb  stated  dav 
and  hour  make  one  in  this  retirement,  devoted  himself 
now  almost  «xclu8ively  to  his 

HISTORY   OF  MUSIC* 

80  many  jrcars  had  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  volume,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  subscribers 
wore  so  general  for  the  publioation  of  the  second,  that 
ihb  earnestness  of  the  d6ctor  to  fiilfil  his  engagement, 
became  such  as  to  sicken  him  of  almost  every  occupation 
that  turned  him  firom  ito  pureoit  Yet  uninterrupted 
attention  grew  more  than  ever  difficult ;  for  as  his  lei- 
sure, through  the  double  claims  of  his  profession  and  his 
work,  dimiuMfaed,  his  celebrity  inereased;  and  the  calls 
upon  it,  as  umal,  from  the  wayward  taate  of  public 
fenhi'-r  fiur  what  is  hard  to  obtain,  were  perpetual,  were 
even  clamorous ;  and  be  had  constantly  a  long  list  uf 
fetitioiiiiig  parents,  awaiting  a  vaeant  hour,  upon  any 
teraw  that  be  oould  name,  and  at  an^  part  of  the  day. 

lie  had  always  some  aarly  popil  who  acoeptea  his 
attendance  at  eight  o'doek  in  the  morning;  and  a  strong 
jwf^*"***  has  bem  given  of  ito  being  seized  upon  even  at 
seven ;  and,  during  the  height  of  the  season  for  foshiona- 
Me  London  residence,  his  tour  firom  house  to  house  was 
scarcely  ever  finished  sooner  than  eleven  o'clock  at 
night. 

But  so  urgent  grew  nour  the  spirit  of  his  diligence 
for  the  ptfogress  of  his  work,  that  he  not  only  declined 
all  invitations  to  the  hospitable  boards  of  his  nri^ids,  he 
even  resisted  the  social  hour  of  repast  at  his  own  table ; 
and  took  his  solitary  meal  in  his  coach,  while  passinff 
from  scholar  to  scholar;  fi>r  which  purpose  he  hsid  sancH 
wiches  prqiared  in  a  flat  tin  box ;  and  wine  and  water 
ready  mixed,  in  a  wickered  pint  bottle,  put  oonitantly 
into  the  pockete  of  his  carriage. 

If^  at  tnis  period.  Dr.  fiumey  had  been  as  intent  and 
as  skilfiil  in  the  arrangement  and  the  augmentation  of 
his  income,  as  he  was  industrious  to  procure,  and  assidu- 
ous to  merit,  ite  increase,  he  mi^ht  have  retired  from 
business,  ito  toils  and  ite  cares,  while  yet  in  the  meridian 
of  lifo ;  with  a  comfortable  competence  for  ite  detline, 
and  adequate  portions  finr  his  daughtwa.  With  regard 
to  his  soi^  it  was  always  his  intention  to  beatow  upon 
them  go^  educations,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  honour, 
able  professions ;  and  then  to  leave  them  to  form,  as  he 
had  done  hlmsftlf,  a  dynasty  of  their  own.  But,  unfor- 
tunately for  all  parties,  he  had  as  little  turn  as  time  for 
that  species  of  speculation  which  leads  to  financial  pros- 
perity; and  he  lived  chiefly  upon  the  principal  of  the 
sums  which  he  amassed;  and  which  he  merely,  as  soon 
aa  they  were  received,  locked  up  in  his  bureau  for 
fiMility  of  usage;  or  stored  largely  at  his  banker's  as  an 
asylum  of  saSity :  whUe  the  cash  which  he  laid  out  in 
any  sort  of  interest,  vi^s  so  little,  as  to  make  his  current 
revenue  almost  incredibly  below  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  tho  remuneration  of  his  labours ;  or  what 
seemed  due  to  his  situation  in  the  world. 

But,  with  al  km  honouraft^tail,  his  philoaopUc  privia. 
ticns^  and  his  heruic  self-denials, 

THE  SBOOIID  YOLVMM  OF  THB  HI9T0BT  OF  MUSIC, 

from  a  continually  enlarging  view  of  ite  capability  of 
improvement,  did  not  see  the  ligiit  tin  the  year  1789. 

Then,  however,  it  was  received  w4th  tm  same  fkvour 
and  the  same  honours  that  had  graced  tfie  entrance  into 
publio  notice  of  ito  predecessor.  The  literary  world 
seemed  filled  with  ito  praise;  ^e  booksellers  demanded 
ami^  impressions;  and  her  majesty,  Queen  Charlotte, 
witn  even  augmented  graeioumess,  accepted  ito  homage 
at  court 

Relieved,  by  this  puMieation,  from  a  weight  upon  his 
spirite  and  his  delicacy,  which,  for  more  than  six  years 
had  bnrthened  and  disturbed  them,  he  prudently  resohed 
against  working  any  longer  under  tlw  sel^reproachfal 
oimoyanee  of  a  promked  punctuality  which  his  poaition 


in  kft  disabled  him  from  observing^  by  fettering  himself 
with  any  fiirther  tie  of  time  to  lus  subscribers  for  the 
remaining  volumes. 

Not,  however,  to  kis  daughter  did  the  doctor  recom- 
mend any  similar  remission  of  penmanihip.  The  extrn- 
ordinary  fiivour  with  Which  her  little  work  had  been 
received  in  the  World,  and  which  may  chiefly,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  to  the  unpretending  and  unexpeoting  mode 
in  which,  not  skilfiilly,  but  involuntarily,  it  had  glided 
into  public  life ;  being  now  sanctioned  by  the  eelat  of 
encouragement  firom  lir.  Johnson  and  firom  Mr.  Burke, 
|fave  a  zest  toliis  patomal  pleasure  and  hopes,  that  made 
It  impossible,  nay,  that  even  led  him  to  think  it  woulil 
be  unfiitherly,  to  listen  to  her  affrighted  wishes  of  retreat, 
from  her  foarfiil  apprehensions  of  some  reverse ;  or  suffer 
her  t^  shrink  back  to  her  original  obscurity,  from  the 
light  into  which  she  had  been  surprised. 

And,  indeed,  though  he  made  the  kindest  allowance 
for  her  tremors  and  reluctance,  he  was  urged  so  tumul- 
tuously  by  others,  that  it  was  hardly  possiMe  for  him  to 
be  passive :  and  Mr.  Crispin  whose  voice,  in  whatever 
was  submitted  to  his  judgment,  had  tbeeffisct  of  a  casting 
vote,  called  out  aloud,  **  More  I  more !  more  !-«another 
production!  ** 

The  wishes  of  two  such  personages  were,  of  course, 
resistless ;  and  a  new  mental  specnUuion,  which  already, 
though  secretly,  had  taken  a  rambling  possession  of  her 
ideas,  upon  the  evils  annexed  to  that  species  of  fiimily 
pride,  which,  firom  generation  to  generation,  seeks,  by 
mortal  wills,  to  arrest  the  changefiu  range  of  succession 
enacted  by  the  immutable  laws  of  death,  became  the 
basis  of  a  composition  which  she  denominated  Memoirs 
of  an  Heiress. 

No  sooner  was  her  consent  obtained,  than  Dr.  Bumey, 
who  had  long  with  regret,  thougk  vrith  pride,  perceived 
that  at  StreiUham  she  had  no  time  that  was  her  own, 
earnestly  called  her  thence.' 

MB.  BUEKE. 

The  time  is  now  come  for  commemorating  the  con- 
nection which,  next  alone  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  stands 
highest  in  the  literary  honours  of  Dr.  Bumey,  namely, 
that  which  he  filmed  with  £kimund  Burke. 

Their  first  meetings  had  been  merely  accidental  and 
public,  and  wholly  unaccompanied  by  any  private  inti- 
macy  or  intercourse;  though,  firom  the  time  that  the 
autlior  of  Evelina  had  been  discovered,  there  had  passed 
between  them,  on  such  occasional  junctions,  what  Dr. 
Bumey  playfidly  called  an  amiable  coquetry  of  smiles, 
and  other  symbols,  that  showed  each  to  be  thinking  of 
the  same  thmff :  fyr  Mr.  Burke,  with  that  generous  ener^ 
which,  when  he  escaped  the  fouds  of  party,  was  the  dis- 
tinction of  his  character,  and  made  the  charm  of  his 
oratory,  had  blazed  around  his  approbation  of  that  happy 
little  work,  from  the  moment  that  it  hod  fidlen,  inciden- 
tally, into  hb  hands ;  and  when  he  heard  that  the  author, 
fix>m  her  acquaintance  with  the  lovely  and  accomplished 
neices  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was-  a  visiter  at  the 
house  of  that  English  Raphael,  be  flatteringly  desired 
of  the  knight  an  appointed  interview. 

But  from  that,thou£h  endianted  as  much  as  astonished 
at  such  a  proposal  ^om  Mr.  Burke,  she  foarfiilly,  and 
with  conscious  insufficiency,  hun^  back ;  hoping  to  owe 
to  chance  a  less  ostentotious  meetmg. 

Various  parlies,  during  two  or  three  years,  had  been 
planned,  but  proved  abortive ;  when  in  June,  17S2,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  invited  Dr.  Bumey  and  the  memoriafist 
to  a  dinner  upon  Richmond  Hill,  to  meet  ihe  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  Miss  Shipley,  and  some  others. 

Hiis  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  doctor ;  who  now, 
upon  his  new  system,  was  writing  more  at  his  ease ;  and 
by  his  daughter,  who  was  still  detained  from  StreatbaJi, 
as  her  second  work,  though  finished,  was  yet  in  the 
press. 

Sir  Jodina,  and  his  eldest  neice,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Cork,  called  for  them  in  St.  Martin's  street;  and 
the  drive  was  as  lively,  from  the  discourse  within  the 
carriagUt  as  it  was  i^eaMnt  ttom  the  views  without 

Here  th»  editor,  as  no  traito  of  Mr.  Burke  in  eonvetua- 
tion  can  be  wholly  uninteresting  to  an  Engltrh  reader, 
will  ventara  to  copy  an  account  of  this  meeting,  wlucb 
was  written  while  it  was  yet  new,  and  coosequetttly 
wurm  in  her  memory,  as  sn  offering  to  her  second 

SAMITBL  CBI8P,  ESU*  OmSTNOTON. 

«*  My  dear  Mr.  Crisp— At  the  Knight  of  Plrmpton^s 
house,  on  Richmond  HiU,  next  to  the  Star  and  Garter, 
we  were  met  by  the  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  who  stands  as 
high  in  general  esteem  for  a|rre«abflitT  as  for  worth  and 
learning;  and  by  his  accomplialted  and  spirited  daugbtor. 


Miss  Shipley.     My  fother  Was  ah:uady  acquainted  witk 
both  ;    and  to  both  I  was  introduced  by  jMiM  Palmer. 

"*  No  other  company  was  mentioned ;  but  some  cmilisir 
whispers  passed  between  Sir  Joshua,  Miss  PalmWk  «ad 
my  fiither,  that  awakened  in.  me  a  notion  that  the  pai^ 
was  not  yet  complete;  and  with  that  piotieii  an  idea  thik 
Mr«  Burke  might  be  Che  awaited  chief  of  the  asswnhlage  ^ 
for  as  they  luiew  I  had  long  had  as  much  eagamesi 
to  see  Mr.  Burke  as  I  had  fears  of  meeting  his  expects*, 
tions,  I  thousht  they  might  forbear  naming  him  to  save 
me  a  fit  of  fright 

*"  Sir  Joshua  who,  though  fidlefkindneasi  dearly  lotfU 
a  little  innocent  malice,  &rew  me  soon  afierwards  to  4 
window,  to  look  at  the  beautifioil  prospect  below ;  tliu  soft 
meandering  of  the  Thames,  and  the  brightty  psoturus^ue 
situation  of  ^  elegant  white  house  wlklch  Horace 
Walpole  bad  nttde  the  habitotion  of  Lady  IMana  Beau- 
derk  and  her  fair  progeny ;  in  order  to  galber^  as  hm 
afterwards  lau^ingly  acknowledged,  mf  aentimento  of 
the  view,  that  he  might  compare  them  wtth  these  of  Mr« 
Burke  on  the  same  scene !  However,  I  eicaped,  luckily, 
falling,  through  ignorance,  mto  such  a  cottpetitioii,  by 
the  entrance  of  a  large,  &ough  uttannouiiced  ptr^,  in  a 
mass.  For  as  this  was  only  a  visit  of  a  day^  there  were 
very  fow  servanto ;  and  those  fi)w,  I  suppoae,  were  pre- 
paring the  dinner  apartment ;  fiir  this  ^roup  appeared 
to  have  found  ito  own  way  up  to  the  drawing  room,  with 
an  cashless  as  weU  suited  to  ite  humour,  1^  Uie  gar  uir  of 


ito  approach,  as  to  that  of  Sir  Joshua ;  who 

mony  almost  in  horror,  and  who  reodved  them  without 

any  fi>rm  or  apology. 

**He  quitted  me,  however,  to  90  ibrwtfd^  and  gxufC 
with  distinction  a  lady  who  was  hi  the  set  T^  ^"^^^ 
all  &miliarly  recognised  by  the  Bishop  and  Miss^ptey, 
as  well  as  by  Miss  Palmer;  and  some  of  them  by  my 
fitther,  whose  own  hoe  wore  an  expression  cf  pleasure, 
that  helped  to  fix  a  oonjeeture  in  my  mind  that  mm 
amongst  tiiem,  whom  I  peculiariy  signalised,  tail,  and  of 
fine  deportment,  with  an  air  of  courtesy  and  cotn^iaBd, 
might  be  Edmund  Burke* 

^Excited  as  I  felt  by  this  idea,  I  eontlftued  at  my 
picturesque  irindow,  as  all  the  company  were  stnaget* 
to  me,  till  Miss  Pahner  gave  her  hand  to  the  taB^ 
suspected,  but  unknown  personage,  saying  in  a  half 
whisper,  *  Have  I  kept  my  promise  at  last  T  *  and  then, 
but  in  a  lower  tone  still,  and  pointing  tothe  winduw,  sh4 
pronounced  *  Miss  Bumey.* 

As  this   seemed   intended  fbar  prxvato  inlbraiatioii, 
previously  to  an  introduction,  be  the  person  whom  hft 
might,  though  accidentally  it  was  overiieard,  I  instontlg 
bent  my  head  out  of  the  window,  as  if  not  attendinff  to  ^ 
them:    yet  I  caught,  unavoidably,  the  answer,  wmdi 
was  uttered  in   t  voice   the  most  emphatic,  tltough  j 
tow,  «Why  did  Tou  tell  me  it  vras  Miss  BuTMy ?    Wtr 
you  think  I  should  not  have  known  it?*  ^ 

An  awkward  feeling,  now,  fitim  having  still  no  certainty 
of  my  surmise,  or  of  what  it  might  produce,  made  oi 
seize  a  spy  glass,  and  set  about  re-examininff  the  oros- 
pect ;  UU  a  pat  on  the  arm,  soon  after,  by  Miss  Pumsr, 
turned  me  round  to  the  company,  just  as  the  stifl  un- 
known, to  my  great  fegret,  was  goinff  out  of  the  room 
with  a  footman,  who  seemed  to  call  him  away  upon 
some  sudden  summons  of  business.  But  my  &ttNr, 
who  was  at  Miss  PahnerV  elbow,  said,  'Fanny — ^Mr. 
Gibbon!' 


*'  This,  too,  was  a  great  name ;  but  of  hew 
figure  and  presentooon!  Fat  and  iU-oeostnieted,  Mr. 
Gibbon  has  cheeks  of  sucK  prodigious  chubbinesai  tlMl 
thoy  envelope  his  nose  so  completely,  as  to  render  it,  in 
prcSUe,  absolutely  invisible.  His  look  and  mnnnetf  aro 
placidly  miM,  but  lulfaer  effeminate ;  his  voic^ — te  Im 
was  speaking  toSir  Joshua  at  a  little  Astanoe^— is  gentle^ 
but  of  studied  precision  of  accent  Yet,  witli  theM 
l^bdignattobs  cheeks,  his  neat  little  S^ei  ara  of  • 
miniature  descriptioft;  and  with^thase,  as  aoqii  as  I 
turned  round,  he  hastily  described  a  qnaint  sort  of  oltcla^ 
with  small  quick  steps,  and  a  dapper. gait,  as  if  to  naili 
the  alacritv  of  his  approach,  and  th«i,  stopping  short 
when  fidl  mce  to  me,  he  mode  so  singularly  protound  a 
bow,  that— though  hardly  idde  to  keep  my  grtivity — i 
fidt  myself  blush  deeply  at  ito  undue,  but  palpably 
intended  obsoquiausaeBs. 

This  demoMtrotion^  however,  evuf,  his  senee  ftf  po- 
liteness, or  protjeet  of  flattery,  wes  iatisfied  t  fitr  he 
spoke  not  a  word,  though  his  gallant  advance  seemed  to 
indicato  a  design  of  bestowing  upon  me  a  little  rhetori* 
cal  touch  of  a  compliment  But,  as  all  eyes  in  the  ruom 
were  suddenly  cast  upon  us  both,  it  is  possible  he  par- 
Uxdc  a  fittio  himself  of  the  embarrassment  be  could  noC 
hot  see  that  he  occasioned;  and  wfts  therufiiee  nnwittinf  , 
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«r  onprepared,  to  boU  forth  00  publicly  m^on — ^he 
fetroeiy,  perhaps,  know  what!^-lbr,  uoIbm  mj  partial 
Sr  Josboa  should  jtttt  then  baye  poured  it  into  bis  ears, 
iiow  liule  is  it  likely  Mr/Gibbon  should  have  beard  of 
&eliB%! 

But  at  this  roovient,  to  my  (jfreat  r^ief,  the  unknown 
ifMQ  appeared;  and  with  a  spirit,  an  air,  a  deportment 
that  aeemftd  to  spread  aroiuid  him  the  gk>w  of  pleaeure 
with  «f  hieh  I«b  biimelf  was  fisiWy  exhilajraUd.  But 
speecb  wnB  there  none ;  fi>r  dinner,  which  I  suppose  bad 
awaited  bim,  WM  at  the  same  instant  proclaimed ;  and 
all  thj»  company,  in  a  mixed,  ^iie  irregular,  and  even 
eooftiaed  manaer,  descended,  mm  Mrsaoms,  to  tlie  eat- 
iflffpttrlour. 

The  unknown,  bowet er,  oaicbing  tbe  arm  and  the 
trmnpftt  of  Sir  Joabaa,  as  tbay  were  coming  down  stairs, 
munttured  sometbing,  in  a  rather  reproachfiil  tone,  in 
tbe  koigfat^s^ar;  to  whiob  Sir  Joshua  made  bo  audible 
answer.  But  when  be  bad  pkoed  himself  at  hie  table, 
be  cuAed  out  emilinglyf  ^Ceme,  Hise  Burney! — will 
you  take  a  seat  next  mine  7"^ — adding,  as  if  to  reward 
my  very  alert  compliance,  **  and  then*<-Mr.  Burke  shall 
aiteo  f^r  other  side.** 

**0  no,  indeed  roried  the  sprightly  Miss  Shipley, 
wbo  vas  also  next  to  Sir  Jeebua,  **  I  shaVt  agree  to 
that!  Mr.  Burke  must  sit  ae^  roe !  I  won't  coaaent 
to  part  with  bim*  80  pray  coflM«  and  sit  down  qmet, 
Mr.  B«^." 

Mr.  Burke— ibr  Mr.  Burke,  £dmund  Burke  it  was  1— 
emiled,  and  obeyed. 

**  i  only  propoeed  it  to  make  my  peace  wHh  Mr. 
Burke,**  sfiid  Sir  Joshua^  paaslfely,  *»  by  gif ing  hin  that 
pUuee ;  fcr  be  has  been  scolding  me  all  tbe  way  down 
atasrs  for  not  baring  intreduosd  bim  to  Miss  Burney  $ 
iMvever  I  must  do  it  now— Mr.  Burke  l-^-Miss  Bur- 
ney!** 

We  both  half  roes,  to  reciprocate  a  liMle  salutation ; 
and  Mr.  Burke  said :  **  I  have  been  complaining  to  Sir 
Joshua  that  be  left  me  wholly  to  mj  own  sagacity < — 
whicbf  however,  did  not  here  deceive  me  t" 

Delh^iiedif  as  my  dear  (kther,  who  had  nerer  before 
aeon  Mr.  Burke  in  private  society,  enjoyed  this  enoonn- 
fer,  I,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  bad  a  delight  in  it  that  trans- 
oeodsd  all  oomparieofi.  No  expectation  that  I  bad 
€>raied  of  Mr.  Burke,  either  from  his  works,  bis 
apeeehes,  hie  cbaraeier,  or  his  fame,  bad  anticipated  to 
mo  suck  a  man  as  I  now  met.  He  appeared,  perhaps, 
at  tbb  isomentYte  the  highest  possibte  advantage  in 
heallK,  vWaeity,  and  spirits.  Reoieved  from  tbe  impe- 
teouB  aggraiatioDs  of  party  contentions,  that,  at  times, 
by  inlWSnf  bis  passions,  seem,  momentarily  at  least, 
to  disorder  fiiscbacaeter,  he  was  lulled  into  gentleness 
hy  Urn  gfatefid  ftelings  of  prosperity;  exhilarated,  bot 
not  intoziarted,  by  sudden  eoeoess ;  and  just  risen,  aAer 
tolliug  years  of  fiulures,  disappoiutments,  fire,  and  fury, 
le  pmo9k  aiBosuee,  and  honours ;  which  wero  brightly 
■milieg  en  the  senith  of  his  powers.  He  looked,  ii^eed, 
as  if  1^  had  no  wish  but  to  diffuse  pfailantbropby,  plea- 
eore,  and  genial  gaiety  all  around. 

His  %us,  wh«n  ho  is  not  negH^nt  in  his  carriage, 
iM  peUs;  bis  air,  commanding ;  his  address,  graoefbl ; 
km  foiee  clear,  penetrating, sonorous,  and  powerful;  his 
language, copious,  eloquent,  and  chaogefoUy  impressive ; 
his  maiuiere  are  attractive ;  his  conversation  is  past  all 


Yoo  wUl  call  me  mad,  J  know ; — but  if  I  wait  till  I 
another  Mr.  Burke  for  such  another  fit  of  ecstasy— 
I  may  bo  long  enough  in  my  very  sober  good  senses ! 

Sir  Joshua  next  mado  Mrs.  Burke  greet  the  new 
center  into  this  select  circle;  which  she  did  with  marked 
dbiinction.  She  appears  to  be  pleasing  and  sensible, 
bat  ailent  and  reserved. 

ftr  Joshua  then  went  through  th^  same  introductory 
eitiifiette  with  Mr.  Richard  fiorke,  the  brother;  Mr. 
WfiHaoi  Burke,  tl^  cousin ;  and  young  Burke,  the  son 
ofTHB  Burke.  They  all,  in  different  ways,  seem  lively 
aad  agreeable ;  but  at  oiilee,  and  myriads  of  miles,  from 
lbs  towtBripgcbie£ 

Heir  pnnid  shonkl  I  be  to  give  you  a  sample  of  the 
^onversatioB  of  Mr.  Burke !  But  tbe  subjects  were,  in 
geaeiaU  so  fleeting,  bis  ideas  so  fnllof  variety,  of  gaiety, 
and  of  natter;  and  be  darted  from  one  of  tbem  to 
aa  eUier  wHh  eoeh  rapidity,  that  tlfs  manner,  tbe  eye, 
tbe  ak  with  whiob  ail  were  pronouacod,  ought  to  be  se- 
parately dattaeated  to  do  any  justice  to  the  effbettbat 
aver^  seatenoe,  nay,  that  every  word  produced  apoa  hie 
admiring  bearers  and  beholders. 

Mad  Again,  says  my  Blr.  Crisp;  stark,  staring  mad ! 

Wfll«  all  tbe  better ;  for  •«  tbere*s  a  pleasure  in  being 
oM,**  m  i  bate  beard  jfou  quote  Iran  Nat  Lee,  or 


some  other  old  play-wright,  **  that  none  but  madmen 
know." 

I  must  not,  however,  fail  to  particularise  one  point  of 
bis  discourse,  because  His  upon  your  own  favourite  bobby, 
politics :  and  my  father  Very  much  admired  its  candour 
and  frankness. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  lord  Chatham  while  he  was| 
yet  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Burke  confessed  his  'lordship  to  have 
been  the  only  person  whom  he,  Mr.  Burke,  did  not  name 
in  parliament  without  caution.  But  Lord  Chatham,  he 
said,  had  obtainod  so  preponderating  a  height  of  public 
favour,  that  though,  occasionally,  he  could  not  concur 
in  its  enthusiasm,  be  would  not  attempt  to  oppose  its 
cry.  He  then,  however,  positively,  nay  solemnly,  pro- 
tested, that  this  was  the  only  subject  upon  whirh  he  did 
not  talk  with  exactly  tlio  same  openness  and  sincerity  in 
the  house  as  at  the  table. 

He  bestowed  tbe  meet  liberal  praise  upon  Lord  Chat- 
ham's second  son,  the  11010  young  William  Pitt,  with 
whom  be  is  acting ;  and  who  had  not  only,  he  said,  the 
most  truly  extraordinary  talent^,  but  who  appeared  to 
be  immediately  gifled  by  nature  with  the  judgment  which 
others  acquire  by  experience. 

**  Though  judgment,"  he  presently  added,  *^  is  not  so 
rare  in  youth  as  is  generally  supposed.  I  have  com- 
monly observed,  that  those  who  do  not  possess  it  early 
aro  apt  to  miss  it  late." 

But  tbe  subject  on  which  he  most  enlarged,  and  most 
brightened,  was  Cardinal  Ximenes,  which  was  brought 
forward,  accidentally,  by  Miss  Shipley. 

That  young  lady,  with  the  pleasure  of  youthful  ex- 
ultation in  a  literary  honour,  proclaimed  that  she  had 
just  received  a  letter  fVom  the  famous  Doctor  FrankKn. 

Mr.  Burke,  then,  to  Miss  Shipley's  great  delight,  burst 
forth  into  an  eulogy  of  the  abilities  and  character  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  which  he  mingled  whh  a  history  the  most 
striking,  vet  simple,  of  bis  lifb;  and  a  veneration  the 
most  profound  for  his  eminence  in  science,  and  bis  libe- 
ral sentiments  igad  skill  in  politics. 

This  led  him,  imperceptibly,  to  a  dissertation  upon 
the  beauty,  but  rarity,  of  great  minds  sustaining  great 
powers  to  great  old  age ;  illustrating  his  remarks  by  -his- 
torical  proofs,  and  biographical  anecdotes  of  antique 
Worthies  \ — tiU  he  came  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  lired 
to  his  ninetieth  year.  And  here  he  made  a  pause.  He 
could  go,  ho  saia,  no  fbrther.    Perfbotion  rested  there  ! 

Hia  pause,  however,  producing  only  a  general  silence, 
that  indicated  no  wish  of  speech  but  from  himself,  he 
suddenly  burst  forth  again  into  an  oration  so'  gk>wing, 
so  flowing,  so  noble,  so  divinely  eloquent,  unpen  the  life, 
conduct,  and  endowments  of  this  cardinal,  that  I  fblt  as 
if  I  had  never  befbre  known  what  it  was  to  listen !  I 
saw  Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Burke  only  !  Nothing,  no  one 
else  was  visible  any  more  than  audible.  I  seemed  sud- 
denly organised  into  a  new  intellectual  existence,  that 
was  wholly  engrossed  by  one  single  use  of  the  senses  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  every  ob. 
ject  but  of  the  figure  of  Mr.  Burke;  and  of  every  sound 
but  that  of  his  voice.  All  else — my  dear  father  alone 
excepted — appeared  but  amalgamations  of  the  chairs  on 
which  they  were  seated ;  and  seemed  placed  round  the 
table  merely  as  furniture. 

1  cannot  pretend  to  write  you  such  a  speech — but 
such  sentences  as  I  can  recollect  with  exactitude,  I  can. 
not  let  pass. 

The  cardinal,  be  said,  gave  counsel  and  admonition 
to  princes  and  sovereigna  with  the  calm  courage  and 
dauntless  authority  with  which  he  might  have  given 
them  to  hia  own  cbil4ren :  yet,  to  such  noble  courage, 
he  joined  a  humility  still  more  magnanimous,  in  never 
desiring  to  disprove, of  to  disguise  his  own  lowly  origin; 
bot  confessing,  at  times,  with  openness  and  simplicity, 
his  surprise  at  the  heiffht  of  the  mountain  to  which 
from  so  deep  a  valley  be  had  ascended.  And,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  greatneas,  be  personally  visited  the  viU 
Uge  in  wbich  he  was  born,  where  be  touohiiigly  recog. 
niscd  what  remAined  of  hia  kith  and  kin. 

Next,  he  descanted  upon  the  erudition  of  this  exem- 
plary  prelate ;  his  scarce  collection  of  bibles ;  his 
unequalled  mass  of  rare  manuscripts ;  his  charitable 
institutions :  his  learned  seminaries ;  and  his  stupendous 
university  at  Aleala.  **  Yet  so  untinged,**  be  con  tinued, 
**•  was  his  aoholastio  lore  with  tbe  bigotry  xnf  the  times ; 
and  so  untainted  with  its  despotism,  that,  even  in  its 
most  forcible  acts  fi>r  securing  the  press  from  licentious- 
ness,  be  had  the  enlargement  of  mind  to  permit  the 
merely  ignorant,  or  merely  needy  instruments  of  its 
abuse,  when  detected  in  pronralgating  profane  works, 
from  being  involved  in  their  de^ruction;  for  though, 
oa  soob  eccasioBP,  he  eaased  the  oolprit*s  shops,  or  ware- 


houses, to  be  strictly  searched,  he  let  previous  notice  of 
bis  orders  bo  given  to  the  owners,  who  then  privily 
executed  judgment  themselves  upon  the  j)eccant  pro- 
perty ;  while  they  preserved  what  was  sane,  as  well  as 
iheir  personal  liberty  :  but — if  the  misdemeanour  were 
committed  a  second  time,  he  manfblly  kfl  tbe  offbnden 
unaided  aad  unpitied  to  its  forfeiture. 

**  To  a  vigour,"  Mr.  Burke  went  on,  "  that  seemed 
never  to  calculate  upon  danger,  he  joined  a  prudence 
that  seemed  never  to  run  a  risk.  Though  often  the 
oc>)ect  of  aspersion — as  who,  conspieuous  in  the  political 
world,  is  not? — he  always  refbsed  to  prosecute;  ho 
would  not  even  answer  his  calumniators.  He  held  that 
all  classes  bad  a  right  to  stand  for  something  in  publio 
life!  *  We,*  he  said,  'who  are  at  the  head, act; — in 
God's  name  let  those  who-are  at  the  other  end,  talk  S 
If  we  are  wrong,  *tis  our  duty  to  hearken,  and  to 
mend !  If  we  are  right,  we  may  be  content  e.npugh  with 
our  superiority,  to  teach  unprovoked  malice  its  impo- 
tence, by  leaving  it  to  its  own  fester.* 

**  So  elevated,  indeed,"  Mr.  Burke  continued,  **  was 
his  disdain  of  detraction,  that  instead  of  sufibring  it  to 
blight  bis  tranquillity,  he  taught  it  to  beeome  tj^  spur 
to  his  virtues  I" 

Mr.  Burke  again  paused ;  paused  as  if  overcome  by 
the  warmth  of  his  own  emotion  of  admiration;  and  pre- 
sently he  gravely  protested,  that  tbe  muUifarkNis  per- 
fections  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  were  beyond  buman  de- 
lineation. 

Soon,  however,  afterwards,  as  if  fearing  he  had  beeome 
too  serious,  be  rose  to  help  himself  to  some  distant  fVait, 
for  all  this  had  passed  during  the  dessert ;  and  thea 
while  standing  in  tlie  noblest  attitude,  and  with  a  sod. 
den  smile  full  of  radiant  ideas,  he  vivacioosly  exclaimedi 
^  No  imagination — ^not  even  tbe  imagination  of  Mies 
Burney  !•— could  have  invented  a  character  soextraordi^ 
nary  as  that  of  Cardinal  Ximenes ;  no  pen — not  even  tbe 
pen  of  Miss  Burney !— could  have  dtescribed  it  ade* 
quately !"  , 

Think  of  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  at  a  dimaz  so  un« 
expected !  my  -eyes,  at  the  moment,  being  openly  rivet« 
ed  upon  bim;  my  head  bent  forward  with  excess  of 
eagerness ;  my  attention  exclusively  bis  own ! — but  now, 
by  this  sudden  turn,  I  myself  be<mme  the  universally 
abrorbing  ol\ject !  for  instantaneously,  I  felt  every  eye 
upon  my  face ;  and  my  cheeks  tingled  as  if  they  were 
the  heated  focus  of  stares  that  ahnoet  burnt  thom  alive  ! 

And  yet,  you  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you,  that  though 
thus  struck  I  had  not  time  to  be  disconcerted.  The 
whole  was  momentary ;  *twas  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
in  the  evening,  which  makes  every  object  of  a  dazzling 
brightness  for  a  quarter  of  an  instant,  and  then  leaves 
all  again  to  twilight  obscurity. 

Mr.  Burke,  by  nis  delicacy,  as  much  aa  by  his  kind- 
ness, reminding  me  of  my  opening  encouragement  from 
Dr,  Johnson,  looked  now  every  wlrare  rather  than  at  me ; 
as  if  he  had  made  the  allusion  by  mere  chance;  and 
flew  fVom  it  with  a  velocity  that  quickly  drew  back 
again  to  himself  the  eyes  which  he  had  transitorily  em«> 
pbyed  to  see  how  bis  superb  compliment  was  taken : 
though  not  before  1  had  caught  from  my  kind  Sir  Joshua^ 
a  look  of  congratulatory  sportivenoss,  conveyed  by  a 
comic  nod. 

My  dear  Mr.  Crisp  will  be  the  last  to  want  to  be  told 
tliat  I  received  this  speech  as  the  mere  effervescence  of 
chivalrous  gallantry  in  Mr.  Burke : — yet,  to  be  its  ob- 
ject, even  in  pleasantry « — ^O,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  bow 
could  I  have  foreseen  such  a  distinction  7  My  dear 
fiither's  eyes  glistened — 1  wish  you  could  have  had  a 
glimpse  (^bim ! 

«*  There  has  been,"  Mr.  Burke  then,  smilingly,  re- 
sumed, "  an  age  fbr  all  excellence ;  we  have  had  an  aga 
for  statesmen ;  an  age  for  heroes ;  an  age  for  poets ;  an 
age  fbr  artists ; — but  this,"  bovving  down  with  an  air  of 
obsequious  gallantry,  his  head  almost  upon  the  table 
doth,  «•  This  is  the  agv  fbr  women  I'* 

"A  very  happy  modern  improvement!"  cried  Sir 
Joshua,  laughing ;  **  don*t  you  think  so.  Miss  Burney  ? — 
but  that's  not  a  tkir  question  to  put  to  you ;  so  we  won*t 
make  a  point  of  your  answering  iL  However,"  con- 
tinued the  dear  natural  knight,  "  what  Mr.  Burke  says 
is  very  true,  now.  The  women  begin  to  make  a  figure 
in  every  thing.  Though  I  remember,  when  I  fintt 
came  into  the  wprld,  ;t  was  thought  but  a  poor  compli 
ment  to  say  a  person  did  a  thing  like  a  lady  V* 

»» Ay,  Sir  Joshua,"  cried  my  father,  •*  but,  like  Mo- 
liere*s  physician,  noiir  avont  ekangi  Umt  cela  .'*' 

**  Very  true.  Dr.  Burney,"  replied  the  knight ;  **  but  I 
remember  the  time— and  fo,  I  dare  say,  do  you — when 
it  was  thought  a  slight,  if  not  a  sneer,  to  speak  any 
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thins^ofalady's  peHbrmauco:  it  was  only  in  mockery 
to  talk  of  paintini^  like  a  lady ;  singing  like  a  lady ; 
|»layin|r  like  a  lady — ** 

••But  now,*^  interraptcd  Mr.  Burke,  warmly,  "to 
talk  of  writing  like  a  ludy,  is  the  greatest  compliment 
that  need  be  wished  for  by  a  man!** 

Would  you  believe  it,  my  daddy— crery  body  now, 
himself  and  my  father  excepted,  turned  about,-Sir  Joshua 
leading  the  way — to  make  a  little  playful  bow  to... can 
you  evor  guess  to  whom  7 

Mr.  Burke,  then,  archly  shrugging  his  shoulders,  add- 
ed,  **  What  is  left  now,  exclusively,  for  US ;  and  what 
we  are  to  devise  in  our  dbfence,  I  know  not !  We  seem 
to  have  nothing  lor  it  but  assuming  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt !  for  the  next  most  digniBed  thing  to  possessing 
merit,  is  an  heroic  barbarism  in  despising  it  !** 

I  can  recollect  nothing  else — so  adieu ! 

One  word,  however,  more,  by  way  of  my  last  speech 
and  confession  on  this  subject.  Should  you  demand, 
DOW  that  1  have  seen,  in  their  own  social  circles,  the 
two  first  men  of  letters  of  our  day,  how,  in  one  word,  1 
should  discriminate  them ;  I  answer,  that  I  think  Dr. 
Johnson  the  first  discourser,  and  Mr.  Burke  the  first 
Gonverser,  of  the  British  empire. 

MB.  GIBBON* 

It  may  seem  strange,  in  giving  an  account  of  this 
meeting,  not  to  have  recited  even  one  speech  from  so 
celebrated  an  author  as  Mr.  Gibbon.  But  not  one  is 
reooliected.  His  countenance  looked  always  serene; 
yet  bo  did  not  appear  to  be  at  his  ease.  His  name  and 
fiiture  fame  seemed  to  be  nnoro  in  his  thoughts  than 
the  present  society,  or  than  any  present  enjoyment : 
and  the  exalted  spirits  of  Mr.  'Burke,  at  this  period, 
might  rather  alarm  than  allure  a  man  whose  sole  care  in 
existence  seemed  that  of  paying  his  court  to  posterity  ; 
and  induce  him,  therefore,  to  evade  coming  into  colli- 
sion with  so  dauntless  a  compeer ;  from  the  sa^  ap. 
prehension  of  making  a  less  splendid  figure,  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  a  colkiquiaT  competitor,  than  he  had  reason  to 
expect  making,  hereafter,  as  a  Roman  historian. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  however,  gave,  sportively,  and 
with  much  self  amusement,  another  turn  to  his  silence ; 
for  after  significantly,  in  a  whisper,  asking  the  memo- 
rialist,  whether  she  had  remarked  the  taciturnity  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  1 — he  laughingly  demanded  also,  whether  she 
had  discovered  its  cause  ? 

'**  No,**  she  answered ;  ^  nor  guessed  it.** 

^Why,  he*s  terribly  afraid  you*ii  snatch  at  him  £br 

a  character  in  your  next  book  !** 

•  »  •       .      #  » 

It  may  easiljr  be  imagined  that  the  fbw  words,  but 
highly  distinguishing  manner  in  which  Mr.  Burke  had 
so  tourteously  marked  his  kindness  towards  Evelina; 
er,  A  Yeung  Lad^s  Enlrmnce  into  the  Worlds  awakened 
in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Buriiey  no  small  impatience  to  de- 
velope  what  might  be  his  opinion  of  Cecilia ;  or.  The 
Memoirs  9f  an  Heire$t,  just  then  on  the  eve  of  publica- 
tion. 

And  not  long  was*  his  parental  anxiety  kept  in  sus- 
pense. That  generous  orator  had  no  sooner  given  an  ea- 
ger perusal  to  the  work,  than  he  condescended  to  write  a 
totter  of  the  most  indulgent,  nay  eloquent  approvance  to 
its  highly  honoured  author;  for  whom  he  vivaciously 
displayed  a  flattering  partiality,  to  which  he  inviolably 
adhered  through  every  change,  either  in  his  own  afifairs, 
or  in  hers,  to  the  end  of  his  lifcu 

•  •  •  «  • 

All  the  manuscript  memorandums  that  remain  of  the 
year  1782,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr.  Burney,  are  teem- 
ing  with  kind  exultation  at  the  progress  of  this  second 
publication;  though  the  anecdote  that  most  amused 
him,  and  that  he  wrote  triumphantly  to  the  author, 
was  one  that  had  been  recounted  to  hior  personally  at 
Buxton,  whence  tlie  then  Lord  Chancelk>r,  Thurlow, 
wont  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Gower,  at  Trentham ;  where,  on 
being  conducted  to  a  splendid  library,  he  took  a  Volume 
of  Cecilia  out  of  his  pocket,  excbiming,  »  What  signiQr 
all  your  fine  and  flourishing  works  here  7  Soe  I  have 
brought  ^ou  a  little  book  that*8  worth  them  all  !**  and 
he  threw  it  upon  the  table,  open,  comically,  at  the  pas- 
sage where  Hobson  talks  of**  my  Lord  High  Chancellor^ 
and  the  like  of  that. *" 

•  *  *  *  • 

From  the  time  of  the  Richmond  Hill  assemblage,  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Burney  with  Mr.  Burke  ripened  into 
a  regard  that  was  soon  mellowed  into  true  and  genial 
fiienSship,  such  as  well  suited  the  primitive  characters, 
however  it  might  clash,  occasionally,  with  the  current 
politics,  of  both. 


Influenced  by  such  a  chief,  the  whole  of  the  fiimily  of 
Mr.  Burke  followed  his  example ;  and  the  son,  brother, 
and  cousin,  always  joined  the  doctor  and  his  daughter 
upon  every  aocidentul  opportunity :  while  Mrs.  Burke 
called  in  St  Martins  street  to  fix  the  acquaintance,  by  a 
pressing  invitation  to  both  father  and  daughter,  to  pass 
a  week  at  Beaconsfield. 

Not  to  have  done  this  at  so  ftvourable  a  juncture  in 
the  spirits,  the  powers,  and  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Burke, 
always  rested  on  both  their  minds  with  considerable  re- 
gret ;  and  on  one  of  them  it  rests  still !  fi>r  an  hour  with 
Mr.  Burke,  in  that  bright  halcyon  season  of  his  glory, 
concentrated  in  matter,  and  embellished  in  manner,  as 
much  wit,  wisdom,  and  information,  as  might  have  de- 
manded  weeks,  months^ — ^perhaps  more— -to  elicit  firom 
any  other  person: — and  even,  perhaps,  at  any  other  pe- 
riod, from  himself: — Dr.  Joliiison  always  excepted. 

But  the  engagements  of  Dr.  Burney  tied  him  to  the 
capital ;  and  no  suspicion  occurred  that  the  same  resplen- 
dent sunshine  which  then  illuminated  the  finlune,  the 
faculties,  and  the  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  would  not 
equally  vivify  a  future  invitati<m.  Not  one  fiMreboding 
cloud  lowered  in  the  air  with  misty  menace  of  the  deadly 
tempests,  public  and  domestic,  that  were  hurtling  over 
the  head  of  that  exalted  but  pajBi<»i'Swayed  orator; 
though  such  were  so  soon  to  darken  the  refulgence,  now 
so  vivid,  of  his  felicity  and  his  &nie;  the  public,  hj 
warping  his  judgment — the  domestic,  by  breaking  his 
heart! 


MBS.  THRALE. 

Dr.  Burney,  when  the  Cecilian  business  was  arranged, 
again  conveyeid  the  memorialist  to  Streatham.  No  fbr- 
ther  reluctance  on  his  part,  nor  exhortations  on  that  of 
Mr.  Crisp,  sought  to  withdraw  her  firom  that  spot, 
where,  while  it  was  in  its  ^ry,  they  had  so  recently, 
and  with  pride,  seen  her  distmguished.  And  truly  eager 
was  her  own  haste,  when  mistress  of  her  time,  to  try 
once  more  to  soothe  those  sorrows  and  diagrins  in  which 
she  had  most  largely  participated,  by  answering  to  the 
call,  which  had  never  ceased  tenderly  to  pursue  her,  of 
return. 

With  alacrity,  therefore,  though  not  with  gaiety,  they 
re-entered  the  Streatham  gates — but  they  soon  perceived 
that  they  found  not  what  they  had  left! 

Changed,  indeed,  was  Streatham!  Gone  its  chief, 
and  changed  his  relict! — unaccountably,  incomprehen- 
sibly,  indefinably  changed!  She  was  absent  and  agi- 
tatcil;  not  two  minutes  could  she  remain  in  a  place;  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  know  whom  she  saw;  her  speech 
was  so  hurried  it  was  hardly  intelligible ;  her  eyes  were 
assiduously  averted  from  those  who  sought  them;  and 
her  smiles  were  fiunt  and  forced. 

The  doctor,  who  had  no  opportunity  to  communicate 
bis  remarks,  went  back,  as  usual,  to  town ;  where  soon 
also,  with  his  tendency,  as  usual,  to  view  every  thing 
cheerfully,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  new  cares  and 
avocations  by  which  Mrs.  Thrale  was  perplexed;  and 
persuaded  himself  that  the  alteration  which  had  struck 
him,  was  simply  the  effect  of  her  new  position.   ^ 

Too  near,  however,  were  the  observations  of  the  me- 
morialist for  so  easy  a  solution.  The  change  in  her 
friend  was  equally  dark  and  melancholy;  yet  not  per- 
sonal  to  the  memorialist  was  any  alteration*  No  affec- 
tion there  was  lessened ;  no  kindness  cooled ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Mrs.  Thrale  was  more  fervent  in  both;  more 
toochingly  tender ;  and  softened  in  disposition  beyond  all 
expression,  all  description;  but  in  every  thing  else, — in 
h^lth,  spirits,  comfort,  general  looks,  and  manner,  the 
change  was  at  once  universal  and  deplorable.  All  was 
misery  and  mystery :  misery  the  most  restless ;  mystery 
the  most  unfiUhomaMe. 

The  mystery,  howe^,  soon  ceased;  the  soIicitatioQs 
of  the  most  affectionate  sympathy  could  not  long  be 
urged  in  vain ; — ^the  mystery  passed  away — not  so  the 
misery !  That,  when  revealed,  was  but  to  both  parties 
doubled,  from  the  different  fbelings  set  in  movement  by 
its  disclosure. 

The  astonishing  history  of  the  enigmatical  attachment 
which  impelled  Mrs.  Thrale  to  her  second  marriage,  is 
now  as  well  known  as  her  name:  but  its  details  belong 
not  to  the  history  of  Dr.  Burney ;  though  the  feet  too 
deeply  interested  him,  and  was  too  intimately  feH  in  his 
social  habits,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  in  any  memoirs 
of  his  life. 

But  while  ignorant  yet  of  its  cause,  more  and  more 
struck  he  became  at  every  meeting,  by  a  species  of  gene- 
ral alienation  which  pervaded  all  around  at  Streauiam. 
His  visits,  which,  heretofore,  had  seemed  galas  to  Mrs. 
Thrale,  were  now  began  and  ended  almost  without  no- 


tice: and  all  ediersr^Dr.  Johnson  not  ezeeptedf— were 
cast  into  the  same  gulf  of  general  neglect,  or  ibrgetftil- 
ness ;— alV*»-save  singly  this  memorialist  !-~to  whom,  the 
fatal  secret  once  acknowledged,  Mrs.  Thnle  dmg  for 
comfort ;  though  she  saw,  and  generously  pardoned,  how 
wide  she  was  from  meeting  approbation. 

In  this  retired,  though  fiur  fh>m  traaqtiil  mamer, 
passed  many  months ;  during  which,  with  the  acqaiet* 
cent  CMisent  of  the  doctor,  his  daughter,  whoDy  devoted 
to  her  imhappy  firiend,  remained  uninterniptedly  at  md 
and  altered  Streatham;  sednloosly  avoiduag,  what  a( 
other  times  she  most  wished,  a  teU  a  UU  wiA  ho 
father.  Bound  by  ties  indissoluble  of  honour  not  to  be. 
tray  a  trust  that,  in  the  ignorance  of  her  pitj,  die  had 
herself  unwittingly  sought,  even  to  him  she  wss  ub  Jib. 
mutably  silent  on  this  subject  as  to  afi  others,— aave, 
singly,  to^the  eldest  daughter  of  the  bouse;  whose  con- 
duct, through  scenes  of  dreadful  difliculty,  Botwithsta»d- 
ing  her  extreme  youth,  was  even  exemplary;  and  to 
whom  the  selflbegniled,  yet  generoos  mother,  gave  ibil 
and  free  permission  to  confide  every  thought  aii^  feeding 
to  the  memorialist. 

And  here  let  a  tribute  of  friendship  be  ofllered  op  to 
the  shrine  of  remembrance,  due  from  a  tfaooaand  iad- 
foceably  tender  recollections.  Not  wildly,  and  with  nak 
and  headstrong  passions,  as  has  correntqr  been  asserted, 
was  this  connection  brought  to  bear  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Thrale.  It  was  struggled  against  at  times  wkk  even 
agonising  energy,  and  with  efiKuis  so  yefaement,  ¥»  near- 
ly  to  destroy  the  poor  machine  they  were  eiertad  to 
save.  But  the  subtle  poison  had  glided  hrto  her  *««■»  so 
unsuspectedly,  and,  at  first,  so  tmopposedly,  tef  iba 
whole  fiU>ric  was  infected  with  its  yenoin;  which  seemed 
to  become  a  part,  never  to  be  diskx^ed,  of  its  sytflan. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  positive  opinion  of  her  physievf 
and  friend,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  that  so  ezdted  were  kr 
feelings,  and  so  shattered,  li^  their  eai^  indi^gaoe,  vu 
her  frame,  that  the  crisis  which  might  be  jtnimk 
through  the  medium  o£  decided  resirtance,  ofiend  m 

other  alternative  but  death  or  madness ! 

•  •  •  «  • 

Various  incidental  drcumstances  began,  at  ki|lk,to 
open  the  reluctaiit  eyes  of  Dr.  Burney  to  an  iBfdMt 
though  clouded  fiiresight,  of  the  portentons  event  aUA 
might  latently  be  the  cause  of  the  alteration  cdfaU  smmI 
at  Streatham.  He  then  naturally  wished  for  somsifr 
planation  with  his  daughter,  though  he  never  fons^^r 
even  claimed  her  confidence;  well  knovring  tlint 
rily  to  ^ive  it  him  had  been  lier  earliest  deligiit. 

But  m  taking  her  home  with  him  one  i 
pass  a  day  in  St.  Martinis  street,  he  almost  in' 
in  driving  from  the  paddock,  turned  back  his 
wards  the  house,  and,  in  a  tone  the  most  i 
sighed  out :  ^  Adieu,  Streatham,  adieu  T* 

His  daughter  peroeiyed  his  eyes  were 
though  he  presently  dropt  them,  and  bowed  dow^ 
head,  as  if  not  to  distress  her  by  any  look  t£  eznmi 
tion;  and  said  no  more. 

Her  tears,  which  had  long  been  with  difEoii^ 
strained  firom  oyerflowing  in  his  presence,  throi^ 
at  the  unliappiness,  and  even  more  at  what  the  ' 
the  infatuation  of  her  friend,  now  burst  fi»th,Ai 
tions  that  surprised  away  forbearance. 

Dr.  Burney  sat  siknt  and  quiet,  to  give  hal 
recollection ;  though  fully  expecting  a  trustiBg 
nication. 

She  gave,  however,  none :  hb  commands  iloae 
have  forced  a  disclosure ;  but  he  soon  feH 
her  taciturnity,  that  she  must  haye  been  bound  to 
ment    He  pitied,  therefore,  but  respected  her  i 
and,  clearing  his  brow,  finished  the  little  jooiney  i 
versing  upon  their  own  affairs. 

This  delicacy  of  kindness,  which  the  memori 
not  recoUect  and  not  record,  filled  her  with 
gratitude. 

•  •  «  a  < 

DB.  JOHNSON. 

A  few  weeks  earlier,  the  memorialist  had 
nearly  similar  scene  with  Dr.  Johnson.    Not, 
she  believes,  fit>m  the  same  fbrroidable  specieB  of 
mise ;  but  fitim  the  wounds  inflicted  on  his  inj 
sibility,  through  the  palpably  altered  looks,  tone,  _ 
portment,  of  the  bewildered  lady  of  the  mansion; 
cruelly  aware  what  would  be  his  wriXh,  and  bow 
whelming  his  reproaches  against  her  projeoted 
wished  to  break  up  their  rending  under  the  sntfv 
before  it  should  be  proclaimed. 

This  gave  to  her  whole  behaviour  towards  Dr"" 
son,  a  sort  of  restless  petukmcy,  of  which  she  wa^ 
times  hardly  conscious;  at  othera,  nearfy  redUb^Biw' 
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vbicji  hurt  him  fiur  more  tlun  the  purpooed,  tbougfa 
dM>rt  oi  the  point  at  which  she  aimed,  of  precipitating  a 
change  of  dwelling  that  would  elude  it«  being  cast, 
etlhcr  by  iiimself  or  the  world,  upon  a  pawion  that  her 
noderstanding  blushed  to  own ;  even  white  the  was  sacri- 
ficing to  it  afi  of  inborn  dignity  that  she  had  been  bred 
to  h<»ld  most  sacred. 

I>r.  Johnson,  while  still  uninformed  of  an  entangle- 
ment it  was  impossible  he  should  conjecture,  attribut- 
ed her  varying  humours  to  the  effect  of  wayward  health 
meeting  a  sort  of  sudden  wayward  power ;  and  ima|[^ined 
that  caprices,  which  he  judged  to  be  partly  femmine, 
and  partly  wealthy,  would  soberise  themselves  away  in 
being  unnoticed.  Uc  adhered,  therefore,  to  What  be 
tboaghi  his  post,  in  being  the  ostensible  guardian  pro- 
tector of  the  relict  and  progeny  of  the  late  chief  of  the 
house ;  taking  no  open  or  vuible  notice  of  the  alteration 
in  the  successor — save  only  at  times,  and  when  they 
were  lete  ii  tele,  to  this  memorialist;  to  whom  he  fre- 
qnentlv  murmured  portentous  observations  on  the  woeful, 
nay,  Arminy  dclerioraticm  in  health  and  disposition  of 
her  whom,  so  lately,  he  had  signalised  as  the  gay  mis- 
tress of  Streatham. 

Bat  at  length,  as  she  became  more  and  more  dissatis- 
fied with  ber  own  situation,  and  impatient  for  its  relief 
she  grew  less  and  less  scrupulous  with  regard  to  her  co- 
lebciied  guest :  she  sli^^ted  his  counsd ;  did  not  heed 
his  lemonstrances ;  avoided  his  society ;  was  ready  at  a 
moment's  hint  to  lend  him  her  carriage  when  he  wished 
to  retain  to  Bok  Court ;  but  awaited  a  formal  request  to 
accord  it  lor  bringing  him  back. 

The  doctor  thai  began  to  be  stung ;  his  own  aspect 
became  altered ;  and  depressioD,  with  indignant  uneasi- 
ness, sat  upon  his  veneimble  firoot 

It  waji  at  this  moment  that,  finding  the  memorialist 
was  going  one  morning  to  St  Martin*s  street,  he  desired 
a  cast  thither  in  the  earriage,  and  then  to  be  set  down  at 
BoltCoort. 

Awsie  of  his  disturbance,  and  far  too  well  aware  how 
abort  H  was  of  what  it  would  become  when  the  cause  of 
all  that  pmwmd  should  be  detected,  it  was  in  trembling 
that  the  memorialist  accompanied  him  to  the  coach,  filled 
with  dread  of  offending  bun  by  any  reserve,  should  he 
fiiree  upon  her  any  enquiry ;  ana  yet  impressed  with  the 
utisr  impossihUity  df  betraying  a  trusted  secret 

His  look  was  stem,  though  dejected,  a4  he  fiillowed 
her  into  the  vehiide;  but  wmu  his  eye,  which,  however 
shstt  sighled,  was  mtick  to  mental  peroeptSon,  saw  how 
i&  at  earn  ■Mpeared  his  oomponion,  all  sternness  subsided 
into  an  unmsguised  expression  of  the  strongest  emotion, 
that  seeoMdtodaim  her  sympathy,  though  to  revolt  from 
her  oompeanan ;  while,  with  a  shaking  hand,  and  point- 
iag  iingw,  he  direoled  her  looks  to  the  mansion  firom 
whicb  they  wen  driving;  and,  when  they  fi^ed  it  firom 
the  eoaoh  window,  as  tmy  tnrned  into  Slreatham  Com- 
mon, treoraloasff  exolaiming:  *^  That  house  . .  is  lost  to 


Daring  a  moment  bo  then  fixed  upon  her  an  interro- 
gative eye,  that  impetuously  demanded :  **  Do  you  not 
peroeire  tibe  change  I  am  experiencing  T* 

A  aorrowing  sigh  was  her  only  answer. 

Pride  and  tfelicacy  then  united  to  make  him  leave  her 
to  her  tacitumitT. 

He  was  too  (ieeply,  however,  disturbed  to  start  or  to 
bear  any  other  sut^ect ;  and  neither  of  them  uttered  a 
ansle  word  till  the  coach  stopped  in  St  Martin's  street, 
tad  the  bouse  and  the  carriage  door  were  opened  for 
their  separation !  He  then  suddenly  and  expressively 
Idoked  at  b^ ,  abruptly  grasped  her  hand,  and,  with  an 
air  of  aflection,  though  in  a  low,  husky  voice,  mur- 
mured  rather  than  said:  **Good  morning,  dear  lady!** 
hot  turned  his  head  quickly  away,  to  avoid  any  species 
of 


8be  was  deeply  touched  by  so  gentle  an  acquiescence 
in  her  declining  the  confid^tial  discourse  upon  which 
he  had  indubitably  meant  to  open,  relative  to  this  mys- 
terious afienatlon.  But  she  hod  the  comfbrt  to  be  satis- 
Sedf  that  he  saw  and  believed  in  her  sincere  participation 
in  his  ieeUngs ;  while  he  allowed  fi>r  the  grateful  attach- 
ment that  bound  her  to  a  friend  so  loved ;  who,  to  her  at 
least,  atiU  muiifested  a  fervour  of  regard  that  resisted  all 
change;  alike  from  this  new  partislitjr,  and  from  the  un- 
disguised, and  even  strenuous  opposition  of  the  memo- 
rianst  to  its  indulgence. 

Tba  ••  Adieu,  Streatham!**  that  had  been  uttered 
fignradveiy  by  Dr.  Bumey,  without  any  knowledge  of 
its  nearness  to  reality,  was  now  &st  approaching  to  be- 


eosaiiig  a  mere  matter  of  fiict;'  for,  to  the  almost  equal 
grie^  however  fkr  from  equal  loss,  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Buniey,  Streatham,  a  short  time  aflerwards,  though 


not  publicly  relinquished,  was  quitted  by  Mrs.  Thrale 
and  her  family. 

Both  fi-icnds  rejoiced,  however,  that  the  library  and  the 
pictures,  at  least,  on  this  first  breaking  up,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  so  able  an  appreciator  of  literature  and  painting, 
as  the  Earl  of  Shclburne. 

Mrs.  Thrale  removed  first  to  Brighton,  and  next 
repaired  to  pass  a  winter  in  AirgyU  street,  previous  to 
fixing  her  ultimate  proceedings. 

GENERAL  PAOLI. 

The  last  little  narration  that  was  written  to  Mr.  Crisp 
of  any  party  at  Streatham,  as  it  contains  a  description 
of  the  celebrated  Corsican  ^neral,  Paoli,  with  whom 
Dr.  Bumey  had  there  been  invited  to  dine,  and  whom 
Mr.  Crisp,  also,  had  been  pressed,  though  unavailiugly, 
to  meet ;  will  here  be  copied,  in  the  hope  that  the  reader, 
like  Dr.  Bum^,  will  learn  with  pleasure  General  Paoli*8 
own  history  of  his  opening  intercourse  with  Mr.  Bos- 
welL 

TO  SAMUEL  CRISP,  KSO.,  CITXSINGTON. 

How  sorry  am  I,  my  dear  Mr.  Crisp,  that  you  could 
not  come  to  Streatham  at  the  time  Mrs.  Thrale  hoped  to 
see  you!  fiur  when  are  we  likely  to  meet  at  Streatham 
again  7  And  you  would  have  been  much  pleased,  I  am 
sure,  with  the  fimoous  Corsican  general,  Paoli,  who 
spent  the  day  there,  and  was  extremely  communicative 
and  agreeable. 

He  is  a  very  pleasing  roan ;  tall  and  genteel  in  his 
person,  remarkably  attentive,  obliging  and  polite ;  and  as 
soft  and  mild  in  his  spe^h,  as  if  he  came  fh>m  feeding* 
sheep  in  Corsica,  like  a  shepherd ;  rather  than  as  if  he 
had  left  the  warlike  field  where  he  had  led  his  armies  to 
battle. 

^  I  will  give  you  a  little  specimen  of  his  language  and 
discourse,  as  they  are  now  fVesh  in  my  ears. 

When  Mrs.  Thrale  named  me,  he  started  back,  though 
smilingly,  and  said :  **  I  am  very  glad  enough  to  see  you 
in  the  face.  Miss  Evelina,  which  I  have  wished  for  lonr 
enough.  O  charming  book !  I  ^ve  it  vou  my  word  I 
have  read  it  often  enough.  It  is  my  &vorite  stndioeo 
for  apprehendir'g  the  RngUsh  language ;  which  isdifllcuh 
often.  I  pray  you.  Miss  £velina,  write  some  more  little 
volumes  of  the  quickest** 

I  disclaimed  the  name,  and  was  walking  away ;  but 
he  followed  me  with  an  apology.  ^  I  pray  your  pardon, 
mademoiselle.  My  ideas  got  m  a  blunder  often.  It  is 
Miss  Borni  what  name  I  meant  to  accentuate,  I  pray 
your  pardon.  Miss  EveHna.  I  make  very  much  error  in 
my  English  many  times  enough.*'   , 

My  Sither  then  led  him  to  speak  of  Mr.  BosweD,  by 
inquiring  into  the  commencement  of  their  connection. 

**He  came,**  answered  the  general,  '*to  my  coiUitry 
sudden,  and  be  fetebed  me  some  letters  of  recommending 
him.  But  I  was  of  the  belief  he  might,  in  the  verity,  be 
no  other  person  but  one  impostor.  And  I  supposed,  in 
my  mente,  he  was  in  the  privacy  one  espy;  n>r  I  look 
away  fiom  him  to  my  other  companies,  and,  in  one 
moment,  when  I  look  back  to  him,  I  behold  it  in  his 
hands  his  tablet,  and  one  pencil !  O,  he  was  at  the  work, 
I  give  it  you  my  honour,  of  writing  down  all  what  I  say 
to  some  persons  whatsoever  in  the  room !  Indeed  I  was 
angry  enough.  Pietty  much  so,  I  give  it  you  my  word. 
But  soon  after,  I  discern  he  was  no  impostor,  and  besides, 
no  espy ;  for  soon  I  find  it  out  I  was  myself  only  the 
monster  he  came  to  observe,  and  to  deseribe  with  one 
pencil  in  his  tablet !  O,  is  a  very  ^^ood  man,  Mr.  Boswdl, 
m  the  bottom!  so  cheerfiil,  so  witty,  so  gentle,  so  talka- 
ble.  But,  at  the  first,  O,  I  was  indeed  /aek4  of  the 
suflScient  I  was  in  one  passion,  in  my  mente,  very 
weu. 

All  this  comic  ESnglish  he  pronounces  in  a  manner  the 
most  comically  pompous.  Nevertheless,  my  fiither  thinks 
he  will  soon  speak  better,  and  that  he  seems  lees  to  want 
language  than  patience  to  assort  it ;  huirying  on  impe- 
tuously, and  any  how,  rather  than  stopping  fer  recollec- 
tion. 

This  is  the  lost  visit  remembered,  or,  at  least  narrated, 
of  Streatham. 

HISTORY   OF   MUSIC 

Streatham  thus  gone,  though  the  intercourse  with  Mrs. 
Thrale,  who  now  resided  in  Argyle-street,  London,  was 
as  fiindly,  if  not  as  happUy,  susUmed  as  ever.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  had  again  his*first  amanuensis  and  librarian  whdty 
under  his  roo^  and  the  pleasure  of  his  parents  feeUngs 
doubled  those  of  his  renow ;  for  the  new  author  was 
included,  with  the  most  flattering  distinction,  in  almost 
every  invitation  that  he  received,  or  acquainUnce  that  he 
macte,  where  a  female  presided  In  the  society 


Never  was  practical  proof  more  conspicuous  of  the 
power  of  surmounting  every  difficulty  that  rises  against 
our  progress  to  an  appointed  end,  a'hen  inclination  and 
business  take  each  other  by  the  hand  in  ite  pursuit,  than 
was  now  evinced  by  the  conduct  and  success  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  in  his  musical  enterprise. 

He  vigilantly  visited  both  the  universities,  leaving 
nothing  uninvestigated  that  assiduity  or  address  could 
ferret  out  to  his  purpose. 

The  British  Museum  Library  he  ransacked,  pen  in 
hand,  repeatedly :  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Bankes  was  as  open 
to  him  as  his  own :  Mr.  Garrick  conducted  him,  by  ap- 
pointment,  to  that  of  the  £Uirl  of  Shelbume,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne ;  which  was  personally  shown  to 
him,  with  distinguished  consideration,  by  that  literary 
nobleman.  To  name  every  other  to  which  he  had  access 
would  be  prolixity ;  but  to  omit  that  of  his  majesty, 
George  the  Third,  would  be  insensibility.  Dr.  Bumey 
was  permitted  to  make  a  full  examination  of  ite  noble 
oontente;  and  to  teke  thence*  whatever  extracte  be 
thought  conducive  to  his  design,  by  his  majesty's  own 
gracious  orders,  delivered  through  the  then  libranan,  Mr. 
Barnard. 

But  for  bringing  these  accumulating  materials  into 
play,  time  still,  with  all  the  vigilance  of  his  grasp  upon 
ite  fhigments,  was  wanting ;  and  to  counteract  the  re- 
lentless calls  of  his  professional  business,  he  was  forced 
to  superadd  an  unsparing  requisition  upon  his  sleep— 4he 
only  creditor  that  be  never  paid. 

8AM*8   CLUB. 

Immediately  after  vacating  Streatham,  Dr.  Bumey  was 
called  upon,  by  his  great  and  good  fi'iend  of  Bolt-coort, 
to  become  a  member  of  a  dub  which  he  was  then  insti- 
toting  for  the  emolument  of  Samuel,  a  footman  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thrale.  This  man,  who  was  no  longer  wanted 
for  the  broken  esteblishment  of  Streatham,  had  saved 
sufficient  money  for  setting  up  a  humble  species  of  hotel, 
to  which  this  club  would  be  a  manifest  advantage.  It 
was  called,  fH>m  the  name  of  the  honest  domestic  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  wished  to  serve  Sam*s  CSub.  It  was  held 
in  Essex-street,  in  the  Strand.  Ite  ndes,  &e.  are  printed 
by  B€r.  BoaweU. 

To  enumerate  all  the  ooteries  to  which  the  doctor,  with 
his  new  associate,  now  resorted,  would  be  uninteresting, 
for  droost  all  are  passed  away !  and  neariy  aU  are  forgot- 
ten ;  though  there  was  seareely  a  name  in  their  several 
seta  that  did  not,  at  that  time,  carry  some  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  Such  of  them,  neveitheless,  that  have  left 
lasting  memorials  of  their  character,  their  wit,  or  their 
abilities,  may  not  nnacoeptably  be  setected  f<ar  some  pass- 
ing observation. 

BA8  tlLKU  SOCIBTISf*. 

To  begbi  vrith  what  still  is  famous  in  the  annals  of 
conversation,  the  Ba8  Bleu  Societies. 

The  first  of  these  was  then  in  the  meridian  of  ite  lus- 
tre, but  had  been  instituted  many  years  preriously  at 
Bath.  It  owed  ite  name  to  on  apology  made  by  Mr.  Stil- 
lingfleet,  in  declining  to  accept  an  invitetion  to  a  literary 
meeting  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  from  not  being,  he  said,  in  the 
habit  of  displaying  a  proper  equipment  for  an  evening 
assembly.  **  Pho,  pho,**  cried  she,  with  her  well-known, 
yet  always  original  simplicity,  while  she  looked,  inquisi- 
tively at  him  and  his accoutremento;  **  don*t  mind  dress! 
Come  in  your  blue  stockings  !**  With  which  words,  hu- 
morously repeating  them  as  he  entered  the  apartment 
of  Uie  chosen  coterie,  Mr.  StiUingfleet  claimed  permission 
for  appearing,  according  to  order.  And  those  words,  ever 
after,  were  fixed,  in  playfUl  stigma,  npun  Mrs.  Vesey's 
associations.* 

This  original  coterie  was  still  headed  by  Mrs.  Vesey, 
though  it  was  transferred  fh>m  Bath  to  London.  IN'. 
Bumey  and  this*^  memorialist  were  now  initiated  into  the 
midst  of  it.  And  however  ridicule,  in  public,  from  those 
who  had  no  teste  fi>r  this  bhiism ;  or  envy,  in  secret,  from 
those  who  had  no  admission  to  it,  might  seek  to  depre- 
ciate  ite  merit,  it  afibrded  to  all  lovers  of  inteOectuol  en- 
tertainment  a  variety  of  amusement,  on  exempticm  from 
form,  and  a  earU  blanche  certainty  of  good  humour  from 
the  amiable  and  artless  hostess,  that  rendered  it  as  a|rree- 
able  as  it  was  singular :  for  Mrs.  Vesey  was  as  mirth- 
provoking  from  her  oddities  and  mistakes,  as  FalstefiT 
was  wit-inspiring  fh>m  his  vaunting  cowardice  and  sport- 
ive epicurism. 

»  Sir  William  WeUer  Pepys,  when  he  was  eighty-four 
years  of  age,  told  this  memorialist  that  he  was  the  only 
mole  member  then  remaining  of  the  original  set ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  the  only  remaining  female. 
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MBMmisca  or  dr.  burhev. 
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There  was  something  so  like  the  manttarres  of  a  cha^ 
ncter  hf  a  ootnedy  in  the  manners  and  morements  of 
Mrs.  Vesej,  that  the  company  seemed  rather  to  feel  them- 
selres  assembled,  at  their  own  eost  and  pleasore,  in  some 
public  apartment,  to  saunter  or  to  repose ;  to  talk  or  to 
hold  their  tonsfoes ;  to  g^aze  aronnd,  or  to  drop  asleep,  as 
best  might  scut  their  hmnoars ;  than  drawn  together  to 
receive  and  to  bestow,  the  civilities  of  given  and  accepted 
invitations. 

Her  fears  were  so  great  of  the  horror,  as  it  was  staled, 
i»f  a  drde,  from  the  ceremonj  and  awe  which  it  pro- 
doced,  timt  she  pushed  all  the  small  sofas,  as  weH  as 
choirs,  pell«mell  about  the  apartments,  ik>  as  not  to  leave 
-even  a  zig-zag  path  of  eommnnication  free  from  impedi- 
ment :  and  her  greatest  ddight  was  to  place  the  seats 
back  to  back,  so  that  those  who  occupied  them  could  per- 
ceive no  more  of  their  nearest  neighbour  than  if  the  par- 
ties had  been  sent  into  different  tWMns :  an  arrangement 
that  could  only  be  eluded  by  such  a  twisting  of  the  neck 
as  to  threaten  the  interlocutors  with  a  spasmodic  tiffoc- 
tion. 

'  But  there  was  never  any  distress  bejfond  risibility : 
and  the  company  that  waa  cdlected  was  so  generally  of 
a  superior  cast,  that  talents  and  conveimtion  soon  fbund 
•—as  when  do  they  miss  it  7«-4heir  own  level :  and  all 
these  extraneous  whims  merely'  served  to  give  zest  and 
originahty  to  the  assemblage. 

Mrs.  Vesey  was  of  a  c&racter  to  whidi  it  is  hardly 
poBsifaJe  to  find  a  parallel,  so  untrue  woul4  it  be  to  brand 
It  with  positive  fbll^ ;  yet  so  glaringly  was  it  marked  by 


almost  incredible  simplicity. 

reallr  live^ 
plsasant  ^fuiskness  of  remark,  she  had  the  nflguardedness 


paraUy,  a  nossage  or  two  aloud ;  circumstances  of  sucb 
a  sort  would  arouse  in  her  so  great  an  earnestness  for 
participetion,  that  die  would  htuiten  from  one  spot  to 
another,  in  constant  hope  of  better  fare ;  frequently  dap- 
ping,  in  her  hurry,  the  broad  part  of  the  brazen  ear  to 
her  temple  :  but  afler  waiting,  with  anxious  impatience, 
for  the  developement  she  expected,  but  waiting  in  vain, 
she  would  drop  her  trumpet,  and  almost  dolorously  ex- 
claim :  **  I  hope  nobody  has  had  anv  bad  news  to»night  ? 
but  as  soon  as  I  come  near  any  bodv,  nobody  speaks  !** 

Tet,  with  all  these  peculiarities,  Mrs.  Vesey  was  emi- 
nently amiable,  canchd,  gentle,  and  even  sensible ;  but 
she  mid  an  ardour  to  know  whatever  was  going  forward, 
and  to  see  whoever  was  named,  that  kept  her  curiosity 
constantly  in  a  panic ;  and  almost  dangerously  increased 
the  singular  wanderings  of  her  imagination. 

Here,  amongst  the  few  remaining  men  of  letters  of  the 
preceding  literary  era.  Dr.  Bumey  met  Horace  Walpole, 
Owen  Cambridge,  and  Soame  Jenyns,  who  were  com- 
monly,  then,  denominated  the  old  wits ;  but  who  rarely, 
indeed,  were  surrounded  by  any  new  ones  who  stood 
much  chance  of  vying  with  them  in  readiness  of  repartee, 
pith  of  matter,  terseness  of  expression,  or  pleasantry  in 
expanding  gay  ideas. 


ITRS.  MONTAOTT. 

Tet,  while  to  Mrs.  Vesey  the  Baa  Bleu  Society  owed 
its  origin  and  its  epithet,  the  meetings  that  took  place  at 
Mrs.  Montagu's  were  soon  more  popularly  known  by  that 

denomination ;  for  though  they  could  not  be  more  fiish- 

nost  mcreaiDie  simpucicy.  I  ionable,  they  were  for  more  splendid. 

With  reallr  lively  parts,  a  fertile  imaginatien,  and  a  *    Mrs.  Montagu  had  buUt  a  superb  new  house,  which 


of  chikUnod,  joined  to  an  Hibernian  bewilderment  of 
ideas  that  east  her  inoessantiy  into  some  burlesqoe  sitna- 
tioa  i  and  incited  even  the  most  partial,  and  even  the 
roost -sensitive  of  her  own  countrymen,  to  relate  stories, 
■peeobes,  and  anecdotes  of  her  astonishing  self-perplexi- 
ties,  heV  oenfhsion  about  times  and  circumstanoes,  and  her 
inoonoeivable  jumble  of  recollections  between  what  had 
happened,  or  what  might  have  happened ;  and  what  hod 
befallen  othors  that  she  imagined  had  befidlen  herself; 
that  made  her  name,  though  it  could  never  be  pronounced 
without  personal  regard,  teoonstanlly  coufded  with  some- 
thing grotesque. 

But  what  meet  contributed  to  render  the  scenes  of  her 
social  ctrcdb  nearly  dtamatio  in  comio  effeot,  was  her 
deafioMs;  for  with  all  the  pity  doubly  due  to  that  so- 
eiaUess  infirmity ;  tmd  afl  the  pity  due  to  one  who 
still  sought  oonversalion  as  the  first  of  human  delights, 
it  was  iiapoeablc^  with  a  gra/ve  fiice,  to  behold  her  man. 
ner  of  constantly  marring  the  pleasure  of  which  she 
was  in  pursuit 

She  had  commealyt  two  or*  three,  er  more,  ear-trum- 
pets hanging  to  her  wrists,  or  slung  about  her  neck ;  or 
tossed  upon  the  chimney-piece  or  table ;  with  intention  to 
trythenit  severally  and  alternately,  upon  different  speak- 
ears,  as  occasion  might  arise ;  and  the  instant  that  any 
earnestness  of  countenance,  or  animation  of  gesture, 
struck  her  eye,  she  darted  forward,  trumpet  in  hand,  to 
enquire  what  was  going  on ;  but  almost  always  arrived 
at  the  speaker  at  the  moment  that  he  was  become,  in  his 
turn,  the  hearer ;  and  eagerly  held  her  brazen  instrument 
to  his  mouth  to  catch  sounds  that  were  already  past  and 
gone.  And,  after  quietly  listening  some  minutes,  she 
would  gently  utter  her  disappointment,  by  crpng: 
"  WeU !  I  really  thought  you  were  talkinsr  of  something?" 

And  then,  though  a  whole  group  womd  hold  it  fittin|^ 
to  flock  around  her,  and  recount  what  had  been  said ;  if 
ft  smilecauffht  her  roving  e^&from  any  opposite  direction, 
the  fear  of  losing  something  more  entertaining,  would 
make  her  beg  not  to  trouble  them,  and  a^n  rush  on  to 
the  gayer  ta&ers.  But  as  a  laugh  is  excited  more  com- 
momy  by  sportive  nonsenr.o  than  by  wit,  she  usually 

8 leaned  nothing  from  her  change  of  place,  and  hastened 
lerefere  back  to  ask  for  the  rest  of  what  she  had  inter- 
rupted. But  generally  finding  that  set  dispersing,  or  dis- 
parsed, she  would  look aroundher  with  a  forlorn  surprise, 
and  cry :  **  I  can*t  conceive  why  it  is  that  nobody  talks 
to-night !     I  oanH  catch  a  word  !** 

Or,  if  some  one  of  peculiar  note  were  engaging  at- 
tention ;  if  Sir  William  Hamilton,  for  example,  were  de- 
■cribiiiff  Heroulaneum  or  Pompeii ;  or  Mrs.  Carter  and 
Mrs.  lunnah  More  were  discuasing  some  new  autlior,  or 
fevourite  work;  or  if  the  then  still  beautiful,  though 
old,  Duchess  of  Leinster,  was  encountering  the  beautiful 
and  young  Duchess  of  Devonshire ;  or,  if  Mr.  Burke, 
having  stept  in,  and,  marking  no  one  with  whom  he 
wished  to  exchange  ideas,  had  seized  upon  the  first  book  *  This  only  treats  of  the  Blue  Meeting ;  not  of  the 
or  pamphlet  he  could  catch,  to  soothe  his  harassed  mind  general  assemblies  of  Monta^  House,  wtiich  were  con 
by  reading — which  he  not  seMom  did,  vM  moet  incom- jducted  like oll'others  in  the  circles  of  high  life. 


was  magnificently  fitted  up,  and  appeared  to  be  rather 
appropriate  for  princes,  nobles,  and  courtiers,  than  for 
poets,  philosophers,  and  blue  stocking  votaries.  And 
here,  in  fact,  rank  and  talents  were  so  frequently  brought 
together,  that  what  the  satirist  uttered  scoffinffly,  the  au- 
thor pronounced  proudly,,  in  setting  aside  the  original 
claimant,  to  dub  Mrs.  Montagu  Queen  of  the  Blues. 

This  majestic  title  was  hers,  in  fact,  from  more  flatter- 
ing rights  than  hang  upon  mere  pre-eminence  of  ridies 
or  station.  Her  Essay  en  the  Learning  and  Genius  of 
Shakespeare;  and  the  literary  zeal  whicm  mado  her  the 
voluntary  champion  of  our  immortal  bard,  had  so  national 
a  claim  lo  sn^iort  and  to.  praise,  that  hor  book,  on  its 
first  coining  out,  had  crained  the  almost  general  plaudits 
that  mounted  her,  thenceforward,  to  the  Parnassian 
heights  of  fenalo  British  literature. 

But,  while  the  same  bat  bleu  appellation  was  given  to 
these  two  houses  of  rendezvous,  neither  that,  nor  even 
the  same  associates,  could  render  them  similar.  Hieir 
CTandeur,  or  their  simplicity,  their  magnitude,  or  their 
diminutiveness,  were  by  no  means  the  principal  cause  of 
this  difference :  it  was  fer  more  attributable  to  the  lady 
presidents  than  to  their  abodes :  for  though  they  instilled 
not  their  characters  into  their  visiters,  their  characters 
bore  so  large  a  shase  in  their  visiters*  reception  and  ac- 
commodation, as  to  influence  materially  the  turn  of  the 
discourse,  and  tho  humour  of  the  parties,  at  their  houson 

At  Mrs.  Montagu's,  the  semi-circle  that  fihoed  the  fire 
retaihed  during  the  whole  evening  its  unbroken  form, 
with  a  precision  that  made  it  seem  described  by  a  Brob- 
dignogun  compass.  The  lady  of  the  castle  commonly 
phoed  herself  at  the  upper  e«id  of  the  room,  near  the 
oommencemeDt  of  the  durve,  so  as  to  be  oourteourij|r  visi- 
ble  to  all  her  guests ;  having  the  person  of  the  highest 
rank,  or  eensequeaee,  prepetiy,  on  one  side,  and  the  per- 
son  the  most  eminent  for  talents,  sagaciously,  on  the 
other ;  or  as  near  to  her  chair,  and  her  converse,  as  her 
fevouring  eye,  and  a  complacent  bow  of  the  head,  oould 
invite  him  to  that  distinction.* 

Her  conversational  powers  were  of  a  truly  superior 
order ;  strong,  just,  oleat',  and  oflen  eloquent  Her  pro- 
cess in  argument,  notwithstanding  an  earnest  solicitude 
for  pro-eminenoe,  was  unlfbrmh'  ^ite  and  candid.  But 
her  reputation  for  wit  seemed  always  in  her  thoughts, 
marring  their  natural  flow,  and  untutored  expression. 
No'  sudden  start  of  talent  urged  forth  any  precarious 
opinion ;  no  vivacious  new  idea  varied  her  logical  course 
of  ratiocination.  Her  smile,  though  most  generally  be- 
nignant, was  rarely  gay ;  and  her  livdiest  sallies  had  a 
souoetfalag  of  anxiety  rather  than  of  hiiaiity— till  tiieir 
sneceni  was  ascertained  by  applause. 

Her  form  vnui  stately,  and  her  manners  were  dignified. 
Her  fhx»  retainod  strong  remains  of  beauty  throughout 
Kfe ;  and  though  its  native  cast  was  evidently  that  of  se- 


verity, its  expression  was  softened  off  in  disomrse  by  aji 
almost  constant  desire  to  please. 

If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  happiness  wbidi  it 
diffuses,  whose  claim,  by  that  proof^  shall  stand  Ingbcr 
than  that  of  Mrs.  Montagu,  from  the  munificcBee  with 
which  she  celebrated  her  annual  festival  for  those  hapten 
artificers,  who  perform  the  most  abject  offices  of  any  aa 
thorised  cafling,  in  being  flie  active  guardians  or  ear 
bla'Izing  hearths  ? 

Not  to  vain  glory,  then,  but  to  kindness  of  heart,  dioild 
be  adjudged  the  publicity  of  that  superb  eharitf,  whidi 
made  its  jetty  objects,  for  one  bright  momtng,  cease  to 
consider  themselves  as  degraded  outcasts  from  soekty. 

Not  all  the  lyrics  of  all  the  rhymsters^  nor  al  the  war. 
blings  of  ^  the  spring-fathered  choristers,eoiiU  half  the 
opening  smiles  of  May,  Kke  the  fragranoe  ef  that  roasted 
beef  and  the  pulpy  soflness  of  those  poddingi  ef  flanie, 
with  which  Mrs.  Montagu  yearly  renovated  those  seoty 
nttle  agents  to  the  safety  of  our  most  blessing  luxury. 

Taken  for  all  in  all,  Mrs.  Montagu  was  rare  in  her 
attainments ;  splendid  in  her  conduct ;  open  to  the  calk 
of  charity ;  forward  to  precede  theee  of  indigent  genius; 
and  unchangeably  just  and  firm  in  the  appGeation  of  bn* 
interest,  her  principles,  and  her  fortune,  to  tke 
Ment  of  Ic^hy,  and  the  support  of  virtue* 

In  this  house,  amongst  innumerable  high 
and  renowned  conversers.  Dr.  Bamer  met  die  fem — 
Hervey,  Bishop  of  Derry,  late  £arl  or  BrfeMoif  win  iben 
stood  foremost  in  sustaining  the  chartder  fir  wH  and 
originality  tiiat  had  signalised  his  race^  ia  (he  pnc 
century,  by  the  current  phrase  of  the  dbj,  <hsA  the 
was  peopled  with  men,  women,  and  Henreya. 

Here,  ahto,  the  honourable  Horace  Walpela, 
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ing  powers; 

And  here  the  doctor  niet  Ike  antique  GmttA  6|^ 
thorpe,  who  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  Mr.  Wilpulsir 
a  mah  nearly  in  his  hundredth  year;  an  aniiiiilian  tH 
though  exaggerated,  easUy  gainisd  credit,  froBahis^ 
figure  and  appeamnce*    The  general  was  ^  "* 

bred,  and  gmille. 

Horace  Waipole,  sportiyely  destroni,  an  he 
to  Dr.  Bumey,  that  the  doctor's  daiyiilgr  sbo 
humours  of  a  man  so  near  to  counting  hie  age 
tury,  insisted,  one  night  at  this  house,  upon 
ttttie  group  for  that  purpeee ;  to  which  be  it 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loeke :  exhibiting  thus  the  two 
pomts  c€  his  own  chaxactsr,  fboni  whiefa  he  n 
ated :  a  thirst  of  amusement  firom  what  wan 
with  a  taste  yet  mona  foroiMe  for  elegmee  t 
Was  exeeUent. 

At  the  side  of  General  Oglethorpe,  Mr. 
though  mueh  past  seventy,  had  almost  the  look* 
(foUe  the  olr  of  enjoyment  €»f  a  mon-who  wasy«t-i 
yonng :  and  so  skdeton-like  was  the  geneiaiV  ~ 
form,  that,  by  the  same  species  of  comparison,  M 
pole  almost  appeared,  and^  again,  almost  seemed  li^t 
himself;  if  not  absolutely  fet,  at  least  not  deepo"  ^ 
embonpoint ;  though  so  lank  was  his  thinneis, 
other  person  who  stood  in  his  vicinsty,  migfat  i 
accoutred  and  stuffed  for  astage  reprcsentatiga 
staff. 

XBS*  TffltAXfi. 

Bot-^pieviouslyto  the  late  Streatham 
Ukber,  more  bland,  and  man  gleefiil  still, 
sonal  oelebrity  of  Mrs.  Tbrole,  than  that  of  « 
Montagu  or  Mrs.  Vesey.  Mrs.  Vesey,  indeed, 
diflident,  dreamed  not  of  any  competition :   « 
Montagu  and  Mrs.  Thralo  hod  lon||^  been  set  n 
rival  eaadidates  for  colloquial  emimmce ;  an4 
them  thought  the  other  alone  worthy  to  be  I 
Openly,  therefore,  when  they  met,  they  comL^     ^ 
precedence  of  admiration;    with  placid,  thoft|^fc  fc 
strained  intellectual  exertion  on  one  side,  and  ui  -"^^ 
ant  pleasantry  of  classical  aHasion  or  quoloticNtf 
other,  without  the  smallest  malice  ineither :  fei^* 
ent  were  their  tastes  as  well  as  attributes,  that 
them  envied,  whUe  each  did  justice  to  the  powers 
(yponent. 

The  blue  parties  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  thoBuA  « 
marked  with  as  much  splendour  as  those  of  w^ 
tagu,  nor  with  so  curious  a  selection  of  dUtto" 
individuals  as  those  of  Mrs.  Vesey,  were  ye* 
equal  height  witti  cither  in  general  eetimi»e^  — ,^^ 
Johnson, "  hitnself  a  host,"  wotf  nsfaaaiy  at  lftr»'T)hmi^ 
or  was  always,  by  her  company,  expect?  i***  "JL5- 
herself  possessed  powers  of  entertthunent  nW*  ^'"•'' 
ing  in  gaiety  than  any  of  hef  OUuipiMjleri. 
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Variooa  oUier  meeting-t  were  formed  in  imitotioo  of 
tke  samo  |iUa  of  dispeneiiig  with  oards,  moeio,  dice, 
dancing,  or  the  ceffales  of  the  featire  boerd^  to  oonoen- 
trate  in  intellectu^  entertainment  all  the  hopes  of  the 
guest,  and  the  eSbrts  of  t^  hoet  and  hostm.  And, 
with  respeot  to  colloquial  elegance,  such  a  plan  certainly 
is  of  the  first  order  for  bringing  into  pky  the  hagliest 
ener^ea  of  our  nature ;  and  stimulating  their  fairest  ez> 
ercise  in  discusaons  upon  the  several  sufajeote  that  riM 
with,  every  rising  day ;  and  that  take  and  give  a  fresh 
ooloar  to  thought  as  well  as  to  expression^  from  the  mind 
q£  every  fresh  discriminator. 

And  snoh  meetings,  when  the  parties  were  well  assort- 
ed, and  in  good  hmoour,  formed,  at  that  time,  a  coalition 
of  talents,  and  a  brilliancy  of  exertion,  that  produced 
tke  most  informing  dissertations,  or  the  happiest  sallies 
of  wit  and  pleasantly,  that  oonM  emanate  from  social 
intercourse. 

SIR  JOSHUA  SBYNOLDS. 

Bui  of  these  ootedes,  none  surpassed,  If  they  eqaalled, 
in  easy  pleasantry,  unaiTected  intelligeneet  and  informa- 
tion me  from  p^antrv  or  formality,  those  of  the  Kni^ 
9CFlymft»u  Sir  Joelroa  RejmoUu  was  singularly  stro- 
fie,  though  never  inele^fant  in  bis  language;  snd  hie 
ciiaskil  style  of  pajptiny  oould  not  bo  mofs  pleasing, 
bowePBT  more  auwimely  it  might  elevate  and  surprise, 
than  his  manners  and  oonversatioo. 

There  was  little  os  no. play  of  ooantonanoe,  beyond 
ehfwrfniuraa  or  sadnesst  in  the  foaturas  of  Sir  Joshua; 
hot  in  Ida  eyes  there  was  a  seaiching  look,  that  seemed, 
upon  his  inlrodastion  to  any  person  of  whom  he  had 
thooi^t  before  he  bad  seen,  to  fix,  in  his  painter*s  mind, 
the  attitude,  if  it  may  beso  called,  of  fooe  that  would  be 
moBt  striking  for  a  picture.  But  this  was  rasely  obvi. 
ous,  and  never  disoonoerting ;  he  was  emineatiiy  unas- 
auminff,  unpretending,  and  natural* 


Dc  Bumey  has  lea  amongst  his  papers  a  note  of  an 
luuungite  which  he  had  heard  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
mi  the  house  of  IhtHey  Long,  when  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire,  and  various  other  peers,  were  present,  sad  when 
happiness  was  the  topic  of  discussion.    Sir  Jcnbua  for 
aome  time  had  listened  in  silenoe  to  their  several  opin- 
ima;  and  then  impressively  said:  "«  You  none  of  you, 
my  lords,  if  jfou  will  for^ve  ray  telling  you  so,  can 
sfnakupon  this  auliiect,  with  as  DMioh  knowledge  of  it 
as  I  eauk    Dr.  Bucney  P^l^pt  might;  but  it  is  not  the 
man  who  looks  around  him  nwn  the  top  of  a  high  moun- 
tain  at  %  beauti/ul,  prospect,  CO  the  first  moment  of  open, 
ing  Us  eyes,  who  iiaa  the  true  enjoyment  of  ttiat  noble 
eight:  itrbba  who  ascends  the  mountain  fi^Hn  a  miry 
meadow,  or  a  plooghed  field,,  or  a  barren  waste ;  and 
who.  works  his  way  up  to  it  step  by  step ;  scratphad.  and 
hamsfid  by  thoins  and  Iniars;  with  here  a  hollow,  that 
oatofaeahisAot;  andthereaohHup  thatforoes  him  all 
the  wi^  hack  Ca find  out  a  new  patli;«-it  is  he  who  at* 
tain^to it  throogh  all  that  toil  and  danger;  and  with 
the  stnmg  osntraat  on  his  mind  of  the  miry  meadow,  or 
ptougffaed  6eld,  or.  barren  waste,  for  which  it  was  exchaitf- 
«t — it  is  b$,  my  lords^  whoenjogwthe  beauties  that  «id- 
dsoi/hbxs  upon  him.  They  csMise  an  evpansien  of  ideas 
iaiiarmony  with,  the  expansion  cC  tba  view.    He  glories 
in  its  glory;  and  his  mind  opens  to  oon^cious  exaltation, 
snch  as  tlw  noan  who  was  bom  and  bred  upon  that  com- 
manding height,  with  all  th^  loveliness  of  prospect,  and 
fragnnoe,  and  vanety,  and  plMdy,  and  liiiury  of  wegy 
aort,  around,  above,  beneath,  can  never  know ;  oan  have 
no  idea  of  ;--at  leaal,  not.  till  he  come  near  some  pveci- 
1fic%  in  a  boisterous  wind,  that  hurls  him  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  sives  him  aome  taste  of  what  he  had 
possessed,  by  its  loss ;  and  some  pleasure  in  its  recovery, 
by  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  scrambling  back  to  it*^ 

^  Hm,  Rojruolds  also  had  her  coteries,  which  were  occa- 
sMBsfly  attended  by  most  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
naaM;  equally  from  consideration  to  her  brother,  and 
pw— I  respect  to  herselA 

HS8.    CHAPONB. 

Mrs.  Chapone,  too,  had  her  own  coteries,  which, 
ftovgh  not  sought  b^  the  young,  and,  perhaps,  fled  from 
by  the  ^y,  were  rational,  instructive,  and  sociaj ;  and  it 
was  avt  with  a^lTapprobation  that  they  could  ever  be 
dasertcd.  But  the  search  of  greater  gaiety,  and  higher 
ftshion,  rarefy  awaits  that  award. 

The  meeliugpk  in  truth,  at  hef  dwellings  firom  her  pal- 
paUe  md  organic  deficiency  in  health  and  strength  for 
tbehr  sustenance,  though  they  never  lacked  of  sense  or 
taste,  always  wanted  spirit ;  a  want  which  cast  over  them 
a  damp  that  mads  the  same  interfocatons  who  elsewhere 


grouped  audiences  around  them  fitMu  their  fame  -as  dis- 
coursers,  appear  to  be  assembled  here  merely  Sat  the 
grave  purpose  of  performing  a  duty. 

Yet  here  were  to  be  seen  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Carter, 
Hannah  More,  the  clever  family  of  tlie  Burroughs,  the 
classically  livc^  Sir  William  Pepys,  and  the  ingenious 
and  virtuous-  Mrs.  Borbauld. 

But  though  the  dignity  of  her  mind  demanded,  as  it 
deserved,  the  respect  of  some  return  to  the  visits  which 
her  love  of  society  induced  her  to  pay,  it  was  a  tete-d^ 
teU  alone  that  gave  pleasure  to  the  intercourse  with  Mrs. 
Chapone :  her  sound  understanding,  her  sagacious  ob- 
servations,  her  turn  to  humour,  and  the  canoour  of  her 
afiectionate  nature,  all  then  came  into  play  without 
effort :  and  her  ease  of  mind,  when  freed  from  the  tram- 
mels of  doing  the  honours  of  reception,  seemed  to  soilen 
oSf  even  to  herself^  her  corporeal  infirmities.  It  was  thus 
that  she  struck  br.  Burney  with  the  seose  of  her  worth ; 
and  seemed  portraying  in  herself  the  original  example 
whence  the  precepts  had  been  drawn,  for  forming  the  un- 
sophisticated foraale  character  that  are  displayed  in  the 
author*s  Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  M  ind. 

80AMB  jsmrirs. 

Amongst  the  bouqu(t$f  as  Dr.  Bumey  denominated 
the  fragrant  fiattedes  courteously  lavished,  in  its  day,  on 
the  Memoirs  of  an  Heiress,  fow  were  more  odorous  to 
him  than  those  offered  by  the  fiunous  old  wits,  Soame 
Jenyne  and  Owen  Cambridge. 

&Mune  Jenyns,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  condescend- 
ed to  make  interest  with  Mrs.  Ord  to  arrange  an  ac- 
quaintance for  him»  at  her  house  in  Queen  Ann-street, 
with  the  father  and  the  daughter. 

Pleasant  to  Dr.  Bumey  as  was  the  tide  of  favour,  by 
w^ch  he  was  exhilarated  through  this  second  publication 
of  his  daughter,  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  climax  to 
which  it  soon  afterwards  arose ;  which  was  the  junction 
of  the  two  first  men  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  age,  in 

Sroclaiming  each  to  the  other,  at  an  assembly  at  Miss 
f oncton^s,  where  they  seated  themselves  by  her  side, 
their  kind  approvance  of  this  work ;  and  proclaiming  it, 
each  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  other,  *4n  the  noUest 
terms  that  our  lug)^Bge,  iir  iti  highest  glory,  is  capable 
of  emitting.*'     //>■ 

Snch  were  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  in  speak* 
ing  afterwards  to  Dr.  Bomev  o£  Mr.  Burke  V  share  in  this 
flattering  dialogue;  to  wnich  Dr.  Bumey  ever  after 
looked  back  as  to  the  lieight  of  his  cUughter's  literary 
honours;  though  he  could  scarcely  then  foresee  the 
extent,  and  the  expansion,  of  that  indulgent  partiality 
with  which  each  of  them,  ever  after,  invariably  distin- 
guished her  to  the  last  hour  of  their  lives. 

Thus  salubriously  for  Dr.  Bumey  had  been  cheered  the 
opening  winter  of  1783,  by  the  celebrated  old  wits, 
Owen  Cambridge  and  Soame  Jenyns ;  through  the  phi- 
lanthropy and  good  humour  which  cheered  for  them- 
selves and  their  friends  the  winter  of  their  own  lives : 
and  thus  radiant  with  a  warmth  which  Sol  in  his  sum- 
mer's  glory  could  not  deepen,  had  gone  on  the  same 
winter  to  1783,  through  the  glowing  suffhige  of  the  two 
first  luminaries  that  brightened  the  constellation  of 
genius  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third^-^Dr.  Johnson 
and  Edmund  Burke 

But  not  in  fair  harmony  of  progression  with  this 
commencement  proceeded  the  years  1783 !  its  April  had 
a  harshness  which  its  January  had  escaped.  It  brought 
with  it  no  fragrance  of  happiness  to  Dr.  Burney.  With 
a  blight  opetrcd  this  fiital  apring,  and  with  a  blast  it 

closed! 

•  •  »  s 

MRS.  THBAUB* 

An  being  now,  though  in  the  dark,  and  unannounced, 
arranged  for  the  determined  alliance,  Mrs.  Thraie  aban- 
doned London  as  she  had  forsaken  Streatham,  and,  in 
the  beginnings  of  April,  retired  with  her  three  eldest 
daughters  to  Bath :  there  to  reside,  till  she  could  com- 
plete  a  plan,  then  in  agitation,  for  superseding  the 
maternal  protection  widt  ul  that  might  yet  be  attainable 
of  propriety  and  dignity. 

J}r,  Bumey  was  deeply  hurt  biy  this  now  palpably 
threatening  event ;  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Thraie  had  borne 
an  equal  poise  in  bis  admiration  with  her  talents ;  both 
were  of  an  extraordinary  order.  He  had  praised,  he 
had  loved,  he  had  sun^  them.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means 
so  severe  a  disciplinarian  over  the  claims  of  taste,  or  the 
elections  of  the  heart,  as  to  disallow  their  unalienable 
rights  of  being  candidly  heard,  and  favourablv  listened 
to»  in  the  disposal  of  our  persons  and  our  fates ;  her 
choice,  therefore,  would  have  roused  no  severity,  though 
it  miglii  justly  have  excited  surprise,  had  her  birui, 


fortune,  and  rank  in  Ufo  alone  been  at  stake.  B«t  Mn* 
Thrive  had  ties  that  appeared  to  him  to  dcmaod  pffeee> 
dence  over  all  foeliags,  all  inirliuatiwis  fai  6w9  daugh* 
ters,who  werejuvenue  heiresses. 

To  Bath,  however,  she  went;  and  truly  grieved  was 
the  prophetic  spirit  of  Dr.  Bumey  at  her  departure; 
which  he  fooked  upon  aa  tho  ealastraphe  ^  Streatham. 

MRS.   DELAlfT. 

From  circumstances  pecuharly  fortunata  with  regard 
to  the  time  of  their  operation,  same  selaea  optnad  to  Dr. 
Burney  for  hunself,  and  stiU  more  to  his  parental  kind- 
ness for  this  niemorialist,  in  this  season  of  disappointment 
and  deprivation,  from  a  beginning  intercourse  which  now 
took  place  for  both,  with  ike  fmireU  medH^fimt^  em* 
ceUenceqfthedaye  tktU  ^erepmetttd^  Mrs.  Detaay.* 

Such  were  the  words  by  which  Mrs.  Dehny  had  been^ 
pictured  to  this  memonalist  by  Mr.  Burkes  at  Miss 
Moncton's  assembly ;  and  such  wb  the  impression  eC 
her  character  under  which  this  coiuieotien  was  begun  by 
Dr.  Bumey. 

The  propoaitiiaa  for  em,  aoquaintaBoe,  and  the  negotla. 
tion  for  its  commenoemaBt  between  the  partiea  hwl  been 
committed,  by  Mrs.  Debay  heraeh^  to  fiiis.  Chapone ; 
whose  literary  endowmenia  stood  not  higher^  either  in. 
public  or  in  private  estimation,  than  th9  virtues  of  her 
mind,  and  the  goodness  of  her  heart  Both  weiu  erinoad 
by  her  popular  writings  for  the  fomale  aex,  at  a  time  irheir 
its  education,  whether  from  thnkUty  ar  iadelenca. 
required  a  spur,  for  more  certainly  than  its  vpat  tn^ 
ducerscaa  prove  that  now*  ftum  ambttiQaar  temeiitv, 
it  oalls  foiT  a  bridle.  ' 

As  Dr.  Bumey  oould  not  amka  an  early  visift,  and  Mm; 
Delany  oould  not  reeeiire  a  lata  one,  MrB>  Chapeoa  was 
commissioned  to •nfMpe  the  daughter  to aqoietdiBaw; 
and  the  doctor  to  join  the  party  in  the  avening; 

ThU  was  assented  to  with  the  utmost  pieasura^  both 
fiuher  and  daughter  being  stimukted  in  curioaity  and 
expectaaoe  by  Mr.  Ciisp^  who  bad  fonnerly  knoarn  and 
admired  Mrs.  Delany,  and  had  been  a  foverila  with  her 
boasn  friend,  the  Dowacar  Dnehesa  of  Portland;  nd 
with  some  othec  of  her  Mi^fant  Msotistroi 

As  this  vanarable  hM^  stiU  iivni  in  the  msmsks  and 
correspondence  of  Dean  8wift,t  anaeommtoriins  iatar- 
new,  abridged  from  a  letter  to   Mr.  CHsp»  will  net, 

perhaps,  be  uawiUuigly  reoaived«  aa  «  genuine  fsoture  of 
an  aged  lady  of  rare  aeeonmliiiimflnta,  and  high  bred 
manners, of  olden  times;  who  had  str&ingiy  been  dis* 
tingnished  by  Dean  Swilt,and  whawaanow  enargeticaHv 
esteemed  bv  Mr.  Bmike. 

Under  the  win^  of  the  reapaelabia  Mra.  Chapone, 
this  memorialist  was  first  cenveyad  ta  the  dwaHinr  of 
Mrs.  Dehmy  in  St.  James'  Plaoe. 

Mrs.  Delai^  waa  alenof  bat  the  romnent  her  gnesti 
were  aanounoed,  with  aftearnnesathatseenrnd  fo^^etftd 
of  her  years,  and  that  denoted  the  moat  iatleria|r  ^nma^ 
she  advanced  to  the  dear  of  herqpaitnant  to  receive 
them. 

Mrs.  Chapone  preaented  to  her  by*  naase  tho  memo* 
rialist,  whose  handahe  took  with  afanoat  youlhfbl  visncity, 
saying:  ••Mies  Bumey  most  pardon  me  if  I  give  her  an 
ald-fiuhkmed  raoeptien  fiwiknawnathinrnew!'*  And 
she  kindly  saluted  har. 

With  a  grace  of  mattiar  the  nMststrttdng,  she  then 
placed  Mra.  Chapone  on  the  Bofo,  and  led  the  memoriaGst 
to  a  cliair  next  ta  her  awn^  saying  t  •^Cbn  you  forgive* 
Miss  Bumey,  the  very  great  Hbeity  I  basa  taken  of 
asking  you  to  my  little  dmner  7  But  you  oould  net  come 
in  the  mocnfaiff;  and  I  wished  so  imp^isnlly  to  sea  one 
from  whom  I  have  received  such  very  extNocdinary 
plMsurok  that  I  could  not  hear  to  put  it  off  to  another 
dayt  for  I  base  no  dava,new^ta  throw  away  {  And  if 
I  waited  for  the  evenmfr,  I  might,  periiapa,  have  com. 
pany.  And  I  hear  so  ill  in  ndxt  0ociety«  that  I  cannali 
asl  wish  to  do, attend  to  more  than  one  at  a  time;  for 
age,now«is  making  ma  more  stupid  even  than  1  an  by 
natum.  And  hmr  griavcd  and  martifiud  I  sUanld  hnra 
been  to  have  knawn  I  had  Misa  Bvm^  in  tharconh 
and  not  to  have  fasard  what  aba  said  !** 

Tone,  manner^  and  look,  so  impsasrively  marked  the 
sinoerUy  of  this  humility,  as  to  render  it^  her  time  of 
tifo,her.  high  esliiution  in  the  worid,  and  her  we 
eoqnirements  ccnBidend<*-as  tsnching  mrit  wh  max- 
pected  to  her  new  ffoest 

Mrs.  Dclanr  still  was  teU,  though  aome  of  bar  faeigirt 
waa  probably  lost.    Not  mvuds  hewfever,  for  she 


'Daughter  of  John  GranriBa,  JEsq.  and  niece  of  Pope*a 
Granville,  the  then  Ijord  Lansdowne,  ••  of  every  Muae  the 
friend." 

t  See  Sir  Walter  ^ooU's  Xifo  c^  Swift. 
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remarkiiblj  uprise.  There  were  little  remains  of  beauty 
left  in  featMe ;  but  benovolenoe, ,  softness,  piety,  and 
sense,  were  all,  as  oooTersation  brought  them  into  play, 
depicted  in  her  face,  with  a  sweetness  of  look  and  man- 
ner,  that,  notwithstanding  her  years,  were  nearly  fksci- 
nating. 

The  report  generally  spread  of  her  being  blind,  added 
surprise  to  pleasure  at  such  active  personal  civilities  in 
receiving  her  visiters.  Blind,  however,  she  palpably  was 
not.  She  was  neither  led  about  the  room,  nor  afraid  of 
making  any  Iklse  step,  or  mistake ;  and  the  tnmpf  her 
head  to  those  whom  she  meant  to  address,  was  constantly 
right.  The  expression,  also,  of  her  still  {>lea8ing,  though 
dim  eyes,  told  no  sightless  tale ;  but,  on  the  contrary. 
manireeted  that  she  nad  by  no  means  lost  the  view  of 
the  countenance  any  more  than  of  the  presence  of  her 
company. 

But  the  fine  perception  by  which,  formerly,  she  had 
drawn,  painted,  cot  out,  worked,  and  read,  was  obscured ; 
and  of  all  those  aooompUshments  in  which  she  had 
excelled,  she  was  utterly  deprived. 

Of  their  former  possession,  however,  there  were  ample 
proo&  to  demonstrate  their  value ;  her  apartments  were 
hung  round  with  pictures  of  her  own  painting,  beautifully 
designed  and  deughtfnlly  colbured ;  and  ornaments  of 
her  own  exeontftn  of  striking  eleganee,  in  cuttings  and 
variegated  stained  paper,  embellished  her  chimney-piece ; 
partly  copied  from  antique  studies,  partly  of  fiuiciful 
invention ;  but  all  equally  in  the  chaste  style  of  true  and 
refined  good  taste. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  she  instantly  and  un- 
affectedly brought  forth  a  volume  of  her  newly  invented 
Moeaie  fiower-work ;  an  art  of  her  own  creation ;  con- 
sieting  of  stahung  paper  of  aU  poenble  colours,  and  then 
cvttfaig  it  into  stripe,  so  finely  and  delicately,  that  when 
pasted  on  a.  a  dark  ground,  in  accordance  to  the  flower 
it  was  to  produce,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 
paintkig ;  extept  that  it  rose  to  the  nghi  with  a  still 
richer  eflect :  and  this  art  Mrs*  Delany  had  invented  at 
seventy-five  years  of  age ! 

It  was  so  long  she  said,  after  its  sng&festion,  before 
she  brought  her  work  into  any  system,  that  in  the  first 
year  she  finished  only  two  flowers :  but  in  the  second 
she  aceomplisfaed  sixteen ;  and  in  the  third,  one  hundred 
and  axty.  And  afler  that,  many  more.  They  were  all 
fixim  nature,  the  firesh  gathered,  or  still  growing  plant, 
being  piaoed  immediatay  before  her  for  imitation.  Her 
ooUc«tion  consisted  of  vrhatever  was  most  choice  and 
rare  in  flowers,  pluits,  and  weeds,  or,  more  properly 
speakinpr,  field  flowers;  for,  as  Thomson  ingeniously 
■ays,  it  IS  the  **  dull  ineurious*'  alone,  who  stirmatisethese 
native  offiqwings  of  Fkura  by  the  degrading  title  of  weeds. 

Her  plan  had  been  to  finish  one  thousand,  for  a  com- 
plete herbal;  but  its  progress  had  been  stopped  short, 
by  the  feeUaiessof  her  sight,  when  she  was  within  only 
twenty  of  her  original  scheme. 

She  had  always  marked  the  spot  whence  riie  took,  or 
received,  her  model,  with  the  date  of  the  year  on  the 
oomer  of  eaeh  flower,  in  different  coloured  letters ;  **  but 
the  last  year,'*  she  meekly  said,  **  when  I  found  my 
eyes  beeoming  weaker  and  weaker,  and  threatening  to 
foil  me  before  my  plan  oould  be  completed,  I  cut  out  my 
initials,  M.  D.,  in  white,  for  I  foncied  myself  nearly 
working  in  my  winding  sheet  r* 

There  was  something  in  her  smile  at  this  melan- 
cfaoly  speedi  that  Mended  so  much  cheerfolness  with  re- 
signstran,  as  to  render  it,  to  the  memorialist,  extremely 
affiBetii^. 

Mrs.  Chapone  enquired  whether  her  eyes  had  been  in- 
}ufed  1^  any  cold? 

Instantly,  at  the  question,  recalling  her  spirits,  **  No, 
no  !'*  she  replied ;  **  nothing  has  attacked  them  but  my 
reigning  malady,  old  age  ! — 'Tis,  however,  only  what 
we  are  all  striving  to  obtain !  And  I,  for  one,  have 
fiwnd  it  a  very  comfortable  state.  Yesterday,  neverthe- 
lees,  my  pecuuar  infirmity  was  rather  distressing  to  me. 
I  received  a  note  fhmi  young  Mr.  Montagu,  written  in 
the  naaae  of  hb  aimt,  that  required  an  immediate  answer. 
But  how  could  I  give  it  to  what  I  could  not  even  read  7 
My  good  Astley  was,  by  great  chance,  gone  abroad;  and 
my  housemaid  can  neither  write  nor  read ;  and  my  man 
happened  to  be  in  disgrace,  so  I  coukl  not  do  him  such  a 
fovour  [smiling]  as  to  be  obliged  to  him!  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  try,  once  more,  to  raad  mysctf ;  and  I  hunted 
out  my  old  long-faud-by  magnifier,  ttut  it  would  not  do! 
it  was  All  in  vain !  I  then  ferreted  out  a  larger  glass  ; 
and  with  that,  I  had  the  great  satisfiiction  to  make  out 
the  first  word, — but  before  I  could  get  at  the  second, 
even  the  first  became  a  blank !  My  eyes,  however,  have 
served  me  so  long  and  so  well,  tliat  I  should  be  very 
ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  them.    I  then,  luckily,  recol- 


lected  that  my  cook  is  a  scholar !  So  I  sent  for  lier, 
and  we  made  out  the  billet  together-^which,  indeed, 
deserved  a  much  better  answer  than  I,  or  my  cook 
either,  scholar  as  she  is,  oould  bestow.  But  my  dear 
niece  will  be  with  me  ere  long,  and  then  I  shall  not  be 
quite  such  a  bankrupt  to  my  correspondents.**  ^ 

Bankrupt,  indeed,  was  she  not,  to  gaiety,  to  good 
humour,  or  to  polished  love  of  giving  pleasure  to  her 
social  circle,  any  more  than  to  keeping  pace  with  her 
correspondents. 

When  Mrs.  Chapone  mentioned,  with  much  regret, 
that  a  previous  evenug  engagement  must  force  her  away 
at  half-past  seven  o*clock — ^^ Half-past  seven?**  Mrs. 
Delany  repeated,  with  an  arch  smile ;  **  O  fie!  fie !  Mrs. 
Chapone !  why  Miss  LaroUes  would  not  for  the  world 
go  any  where  before  eight  or  nine  !** 

And  when  the  memoriadist,  astonished  as  well  as 
diverted  at  such  a  sally  from  Mrs.  Delany,  yet  desirous, 
from  embarrassment,  not  to  seem  to  have  noticed  it, 
turned  to  look  at  some  of  the  pictures,  and  stopped  at  a 
charming  portrait  of  Madame  de  Savigne,  to  remark  its 
expressive  mixture  of  sweetness,  intelligence,  and  vivacity, 
the  smile  of  Mrs.  Delany  became  yet  archer,  as  she 
sportively  said,  **  Yes ! — she  looks  very — tnjouSe^  as 
Captain  Aresby  would  say.^* 

This  was  not  a  speech  to  lessen,  or  meant  to  lessen, 
either  surprise  or  amusement  in  the  memorialist,  who 
nevertheless,  quietly  continued  her  examination  of  the 
pictures,  till  she  stopped  at  a  portrait  that  struck  her  to 
have  an  air  of  spirit  »nd  genius,  that  induced  her  to 
enquire  whom  it  represented. 

Mrs.  Delany  did  not  mention  the  name,  but  only  an- 
swered, **  I  don*t  know  how  \X  is,  Mrs.  Chapone,  but  I 
can  never,  of  late,  look  at  that  picture  without  thinking 
ofpoor  Belfield.** 

This  was  heard  with  a  real  start — ^though  certainly  not 
of  pain !  But  that  Mrs.  Delany,  at  her  very  advanced 
time  of  life,  eighty. three,  should  thus  have  per9onified  to 
herself  the  characters  of  a  book  so  recently  published, 
mingled  in  its  pleasure  nearly  as  much  astonishment  as 
gratification. 

Mrs.  Delany — still  clear-sighted  to  cotmtenance,  at 
least — seemed  to  read  her  tHonghts,  and,  kindly  taking 
her  hand,  smilingly  said :  **  You  must  forgive  us.  Miss 
Bumey ;  it  is  not  quite  a  propriety,  I  own,  to  talk  of 
these  people  before  you ;  but  we  don't  know  how  to  speak 
at  all,  now,  without  naming  them,  they  run  so  in  our 
heads  !** 

Early  in  the  evening,  they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  De- 
laiiy*8  beloved  and  loving  fKend,  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  rortland ;  a  lady  who,  though  not  as  exquisitely  pleas* 
ing,  any  more  than  as  interestmg  by  age  as  Mrs.  Delany, 
— who,  bom  with  the  century,  was  now  mher  eighty-third 
year — ^had  yet  a  physiognomy  that  when  lighted  up  by  any 
discourse  in  which  she  took  a  part  from  perscmal  feelings, 
was  singularly  expressive  of  sweetness,  sense,  and 
dignity ;  three  words  that  exactly  formed  the  description 
ofner  manners ;  which  were  not  merely  free  ftom  pride, 
but  f^ee,  also,  from  its  mortifying  deputy,  affability. 

Mrs.  Delany,  that  pattern  of^the  old  school  in  high 
politeness,  was  now,  it  is  probable,  in  the  sphere  whence 
Mr.  Burke  had  signalised  her  by  that  character ;  for  the 
reception  of  tlie  Ihichess  of  Portland,  and  her  conduct  to 
that  noble  fiiend,  strikingly  displayed  the  self-possession 
that  good  taste  with  good  breeding  can  bestow,  even  upon 
the  most  timid  mind,  in  doing  the  honours  of  home  to  a 
superior. 

She  welcomed  her  grace  with  as  much  respectfhl 
ceremony  as  if  this  bad  been  a  first  visit ;  to  manifest 
that,  what  in  its  origin  she  had  taken  as  an  honour,  she 
had  so  much  true  humOity  as  to  hold  to  be  rather  more 
than  less  so  in  its  continuance;  yet  she  constantly  exerted 
a  spirit,  in  pronouncing  her  opposing  or  concurring  sen- 
timents, in  the  conversation  that  ensued,  that  showed  as 
dignified  an  independence  of  character,  as  it  marked  a 
sincerity  as  well  as  happiness  of  firiendship,  in  the  society 
of  her  elevated  guest. 

The  memorialist  was  presented  to  her  ^prace,  who 
came  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  her,  m  the  most 
gentle  and  flattering  terms  by  Mrs.  Delanv;  and  she 
was  received  with  kmdness  ratner  than  goodness.  The 
watchfid  regard  of  the  duchess  for  Mrs.  Delany,  soon 
pointed  out  the  marked  partiality  which  that  revered 
lady  was  already  conceiving  for  her  new  visiter ;  and  the 
duchess,  pleased  to  abet,  as  salubrious,  every  cheering 
propensity  in  her  beloved  friend,  immediately  disposed 
herself  to  second  it  with  the  most  obliging  alacrity. 

Mrs.  Delany  gratified  by  this  apparent  approvance, 
then  started  the  subject  of  the  recent  publication,  with  a 
glow  of  pleasure  Ihat,  though  she  uttered  her  favouring 
opinions  with  the  most  unaffected,  the  chastest  sim- 


plicity, made  the  **  eloquent  blood**  rush  at  every  flatter- 
mg  sentence  into  her  pale,  sofl,  aged  cheeks,  as  If  her 
years  had  been  as  juvenile  as  her  ideas  and  her  kindneas. 

Animated  by  the  animation  of  her  fnend,  the  duchess 
gaily  increased  it  by  her  own;  and  the  wamJiearied 
Mrs.  Chapone  still  augmented  its  energy,  by  ber  be- 
nignant  delight  that  snio  had  brought  such  a  eeene  to 
bc«r  for  her  young  companion :  white  all  three  spoiltvely 
united  in  talking  of  the  characters  in  the  publicatioa,  as 
if  speaking  of  persons  and  incidents  of  their  own  pecu- 
liar knowledge. 

On  the  first  pause  upon  a  theme  which,  though  una- 
voidably  embarrassing,  could  not,  in  hands  of  sod  noUe 
courtesy,  that  knew  how  to  make  flattery  sohervient  to 
eleganee,  and  praise  to  delicacy,  be  seriously  diatreasing', 
the  deeply  honoured,  though  confused  object  of  so  much 
condescension,  seized  the  vacant  moment  fior  stuting  the 
name  of  Mr.  Crisp. 

Nothing  could  better  propitiate  the  introdudioo  wfaick 
Dr.  Bumey  desired  for  himself  to  the  corresjpondent  ef 
Dean  Swift,  and  the  quondam  acquaintance  ot  hie  earlj 
monitor,  Mr.  Crisp,  than  bringing  this  huter  opon  tbe 
scene. 

The  duchess  now  took  the  lead  in  the  dieoouree,  asrf 
was  charmed  to  hear  tidings  of  a  former  friend,  who  Iwl 
been  missed  so  long  in  the  world  as  to  be  thoorfat  locL 
She  enquired  minutely  into  his  actual  way  of  life,  bit 
health  and  his  welfare ;  and  whether  he  retained  ha$ 
fondness  and  high  taste  for  all*  the  polite  arts. 

To  the  memorialist  this  was  a  topic  t9  give  a  Saw  cf 
spirits,  that  spontaneously  banished  te  reeerve  and 
silence  with  strangers  of  which  she  stood  generafl/  sc- 
cueed :  and  her  history  of  the  patriarchal  attadbunMrt,  «l 
Mr.  Crbp  to  Dr.  Bumey,  and  its  benevolent  extenskm  to 
every  part  of  his  family,  while  it  revived  Mr.  Crisp  to 
the  memories  and  regard  of  the  duchees  and  of  Mn. 
Delany,  stimulated  their  wishes  to  know  the  man — ^Dr. 
Bumey— who  alone,  of  all  the  original  coniicelkos  if 
1^.  Crisp,  had  preserved  such  power  over  his  mSksiAam, 
as  to  be  a  welcome  inmate  to  his  almost  hermeiialf 
closed  retreaL 

And  the  account  of  ChesingtoB  Hall,  its  fnsiililed  md 
lonely  position,  its  dilapidated  state,  its  nearly  inacc» 
siUe  roads,  its  quaint  M  pictures,  and  straight  laii 

Sirden  paths,  was  as  curious  and  amusiii^  to  Ifak 
hapone,  who  was  spiritedly  awake  to  wliatever  wt 
romantic  or  uncommon,  as  the  deseripdon  of  the  dUif 
of  the  domain  was  interesting  to  those  who  had  fcssMi 
him  when  he  was  as  eminently  a  man  of  the  world,  alia 
was  now  become,  singularly,  the  reduse  of  a  villige. 

Such  was  the  basis  of  the  interoourse  that  thenodii^ 
ward  took  place  between  Dr.  Bumey  and  the  iidiiiliiifc 
Mrs.  Delany;  who  was  net,  from  her  femiimie  and  d^'^ 
gant  character,  and  her  skill  in  the  arts,  more  to  fl» 
taste  of  Dr.  Bumey,  than  he  had  the  honour  to  be  ti 
hers,  ftom.  his  varied  acquirenients,  and  his  ansCiaiari 
readiness  to  bring  them  forth  in  social  meetingB.  IVUi 
his  daughter,  who  thus,  by  chance,  was  the  happy  fe- 
strument  of  this  junction,  reaped  fh>m  it  a  liefiglit  thi 
was  soon  exalted  to  even  bosom  fUidty,  from  tibe  ' 
gent  partiality  with  which  thiit  graceful  jpattem 
times  met,  received  and  cberished  the  revereiithl< 
ment  which  she  inspired;  and  which  imMiee^A^ 
graduated  into  a  mutual,  a  trusting,  a  sacred  mnUlf; 
as  soothing,  fit)m  his  share  in  its  formatioo,  to  lir 
honoured  Mr.  Crisp,  as  it  was  delighting  to  Dr.  Banej 
firom  its  seasonable  mitigation  of  the  Ion,  the  dinp- 
pointment,  the  breaking  up  of  Streatfaam. 

MK«   CRIB]** 

But  though  this  ^ntl^  cheerhigi  and  highly  Msans* 
ble  connection,  by  its  kindly  operation,  oneretf  tie  firrt 
mental  solace  to  that  portentous  joom^  to  BBlk,iiMcli 
with  a  blight  had  opened  the  sprmg  of  1783 ;  thatkif^ 
was  still  unhealed  in  (he  excoriation  of  its  inflirtina, 
when  a  new  incision  of  anguish,  more  deeply  e^Samg 
still,  and  more  permanently  incurable,  pierced  the  heart 
of  Dr.  Burney,  by  tidings  fi'om  CSiesingtoq  that  Bli^ 
Crisp  was  taken  dangerovttly  ill. 

liie  ravages  of  tt^  ^[out,  which  had  long  laid  waslB 
the  health,  strength,  spirits,  and  life-enjoying  nerves  «f 
this  admirable  man,  now  extended  their  bakfal  dcfasla 
tions  to  the  seats  of  existence,  the  head  and  the  kearf ; 
wavering  occasionally  in  their  work,  with  somefliinif  af 
less  relentless  rigour,  but  never  abating  in  menace  of  &> 
tality. 

Susanna, — now  Mrs.  Philtipe, — was  at  ChesiB|iiNi  at 
the  time  of  the  seizure ;  afid  to  her  gentle  ^oeoim  aB^ 
most  reluctant  pen^  foil  the  sorrowing  task  of  auKMuiC' 
in?  this  quick-approaching  calamity  to  Dr.  Buracj*  and 
alihis  house :  and  in  the  sain^  unison  that  had  been  their 
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b?e,  WM  now  their  gtiet  Sorrow,  sato  At  the  fUflBolo- 
tkm  of  eonjiigml  or  filial  ties,  could  go  no  deeper.  The 
doctor  wooid  have  abandoned  every  call  of  bosineaa  or 
intereit^ — hr  pleaaore  at  snoh  a  period  had  no  call  to 
make  !--Hn  order  to  embraee  and  to  attend  upon  hie  long 
dearait  friend,  if  hw  Snaanna  had  not  diaraaded  him  firom 
■0  moamfiil  an  exertion,  bj  repreaelitationa  of  the  onoer- 
taialy  of  finding  even  a  moment  in  which  it  might  be 
mA  Id  risk  anj  agitation  to  the  solferer;  whoee  pains 
were  m  toctarmg,  that  he  fervently  prated  to  heaven  for 
tberelief  of  death  :^ — ^while  the  prayers  for  the  dying  were 
read  to  him  daily  by  hb  pioos  sister,  Bfra.  Gast 

And  only  by  the  most  argent  similar  remonstrances, 
eooild  the  eUsr  or  the  yoanger  of  the  doctor's  daughters 
beke|it  awav;  so  compleUdy  as  a  fond  fiuber  was  Mr. 
Crisp  loved  by  alL 

Bat  this  memorialist,  to  whom,  for  many  prooeding 

yean,  Mr.  Crisp  had  rendered  Chesington  a  second,  a 

tender,  aa  always  open,  always  inviting  home,  was  so 

wnCEhed  while  withheld  fkom  seeking  onoe  more  his 

■gkt  tad  his  benediction,  that  Dr.  Barney  ooold  not  long 

opfom  her  wishes.    In  some  measure,  mdeed,  he  sent 

her  as  his  own  representative,  by  entrusting  to  her  a  let- 

ter  fill]  of  tender  attachment  and  poignant  grief  firom 

hioMelf ;  wldch  he  told  her  not  to  deliver,  lest  it  should 

be  oppreasive  or  too  aflbcting ;  but  to  keep  in  hand,  for 

readmg  more  or  less  of  it  to  him  herself,  according  to 

the  strength,  smrits,  and  wishes  x>f  his  dying  friend. 

Wilh  this  lbiidly.sad  commission,  she  hastened  to 
CkeAogton ;  w^Mie  the  found  her  Susanna,  and  all  the 
Vrose,  Immersed  in  affliction :  and  where,  in  about  a 
wedt,  she  endmed  the  heartfoH  sorrow  of  witnessing  the 
departnre  of  the  first,  the  most  invaluable,  the  dearest 
fi^ead  of  her  moomiog  fother;  and  the  inestimable  ob- 
ject i^ber  own  chosm  confidenoe,  her  deepest  respect, 
and,  fiom  ber  earliest  youth,  almost  filial  afiSsction. 

HATDN. 

With  Haydn,  Dr.  Bumey  was  in  oorrespoodenoe  many 
years  befiire  that  noble  and  truly  crcativk  composer 
vinted  England ;  and  almost  enthusiastic  was  the  admira- 
tion  with  which  the  musical  historian  opened  upon  the 
e  **  '  Mi^Bct,  and  the  matchless  merits,  of  that  sublime  genius, 
^^^  ia  the  iburth  volume  of  the  History  of  Music.  **  I  ara 
iv^'^'MV,**  he  says,  **  happily  arrived  at  that  part  of  my  nar- 
vr  ^^  iMive  where  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  Hatdn,  the  in. 
0^  ^ '.  <>iipanbkj  Eaton  ;  from  whoee  productions  I  have  re. 
oioce  pleasare  late  in  life,  when  tired  of  most  other 
than  I  ever  enjoyed  in  the  most  ignorant  and 
part  of  my  youth,  when  every  thing  was  now, 
«ttithB  deposition  to  be  pleased  was  undiminished  by 
tr  satiety.** 


**  When  Ch]oe*s  picture  was  to  Venus  shown,"  &c 

Pekuu 

**  When  Bamey*s  picture  was  to  Gibbon  shown* 
The  pleased  historian  took  it  for  his  own ; 
*  For  who,  with  shoulders  dry,  and  powdered  locks, 
E*er  bath*d  but  IT*  he  said, and  rapt  his  box. 

**  Barry  replied,  '  My  lasting  coloars  show 
What  gins  the  painter*s  pencil  can  bestow; 
With  nymphs  of  Thames,  those  amiable  creatures, 
I  placed  the  charming  minstrel's  smiling  features : 
But  let  not,  then,  hb  bonne  fortune  concern  ye. 
For  there  are  nymphs  enough  for  you — and  Bumey. 
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MBTA8TA8IO* 

Wiik  Jfetastasio,  who  in  cfaasto  pathos  of  sentimental 
oe,  and  a  purity  of  expression  that  seems  to 
>  fi'om  purity  of  feeling,  stands  nearly  unequalled, 
toondy  maintained  the  interoourse  which  he  had 
Wffily  begun  with  that  laureate-poet  at  Vienna. 

BABBT. 

^^noocit  the  majny  cotemporary  tributes  paid  to  the 
*nits  of  Dr.  Bumey,  there  was  one  fi'om  a  celebrated 
^  estimable  artist,  that  caused  no  small  diversion  to  the 
<h  of  the  doctor;  and,  perhaps,  to  the  public  at  large, 
the  Hibernian  tale  which  it  seemed  instinctively  to 
^d  of  the  birth-place  of  its  designer. 
^^he  fiuDOQB  painter,  Mr.  Barry,  uler  a  formal  declara. 
^  hb  picture  of  The  Triumph  of  the  Thames, 
^yKVk  painted  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  should  be  de. 
Vmvely  to  inunortalismg  the  eminent  dead, 
ff*^<^  ^tb  watery  groupes  <^  tlM  renowned  departed, 
^'iJjBaraef,  then  fufl  of  life  and  vigour. 

*«  wfciaiiical  incident  product  fVom  the  still  play. 
<w  on^ginatioa  of  Mr.  Owen  Cambridge  the  following 
{^^''V^ ;  to  which  he  was  incited  by  an  accident  that 
T^i*^  occurred  to  the  oelebrated  Gribbon ;  who,  in  step. 

»\  too  lighthr  from,  or  to  a  boat  of  Mr.  Oarobridge*s, 
sfipt  into  the  Thames ;  whence,  however,  he  was  in. 
^^^i*^y  and  immediately  rescued,  with  no  other  mischief 
*w  a  wet  jacket,  by  one  of  that  fearless,  water.proof 
'^fB*  dnwuiioated,  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  the  amphibious  wmily 
«f^Cambrii%es. 


DR.  JOHNSOX. 

But  all  that  Dr.  Bumey  possessed,  either  of  spirited  re. 
sistanoe  or  acquiescent  submission  to  misfortune,  was 
again  to  be  severely  tried  in  the  summer  that  foUowod 
the  spring  c^  thu  unkindly  year;  for  the  health  of  his 
venerated  Dr.  Johnson  received  a  blow  firom  which  it 
never  wholh"  recovered ;  though  firequent  rays  of  hope 
intervened  firom  danger  to  danger;  and  though  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half  were  still  allowed  to  hb  honoured  exist- 
ence  upon  earth. 

Mr.  Seward  first  brought  to  Dr.  Bumey  the  alarming 
tidings,  that  this  great  and  good  man  had  been  afflicted 
i>y  a  paralytic  stroie.  The  &ctor  hastened  to  B<^  court, 
taking  with  him  this  memorialist,  who  had  frequently 
and  urgently  been  desired  by  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  during 
the  time  that  they  lived  so  much  together  at  Streatharo, 
to  see  him  ofbn  if  he  should  be  iu.  But  be  was*  sur. 
rounded  by  medical  people,  and  oould  only  admit  the 
doctor.  He  sent  down,  nevertheless,  the  kindest  message 
of  thanks  to  the  truly  sorrowing  daughter,  for  calling 
upon  him;  and  a  request  that,  **  when lio  should  be  bet- 
ter, she  would  come  tp  him  again  and  again.** 

From  Mrs.  Williams*  with  whom  she  remained,  she 
then  received  the  comfort  of  an  assurance  that  the  phy. 
siciana  had  pronounced  him  not  to  be  in  danger;  and 
even  that  they  expected  the  illness  would  bo  speedily 
overaome.    The  stroke  had  been  confined  to  the  tongue. 

Mrs.  Williams  related  a  very  touching  circumstance 
that  had  attended  the  attack.  It  had  happened  about 
four  o^clock  in  the  morning,  when,  though  she  knew  not 
how,  he  had  been  sensible  to  the  seizure  of  a  paralytic  af- 
fection. He  arose,  and  composed,  in  his  mind,  a  prayer 
in  Latin  to  the  Almighty,  That  however  acute  might  be 
the  pains  for  which  he  must  befit  himself,  it  would  please 
him,  through  the  grace  and  mediation  of  our  Saviour,  to 
spare  his  intellects,  and  to  let  all  his  lufTerings  fall  upon 
his  body. 

When  he  had  Intemallj  cdnceited  this  petition,  he 
endeavoured  to  pronounce  it,  according  to  his  pious  prac 
tice,  aloud— 4>ut  his  voice  was  gone! — ^He  was  greatly 
struck,  though  humbly  and  resignedly^  It  was  not, 
however,  long,  before  it  returned;  but  iSi  fifst  with  very 
imperfect  artieulation. 

Dr.  Bumey,  with  the  zeal  of  trae  affection,  made  time 
unceasingly  for  enquiring  visits :  and  no  sooner  was  the 
invalid  restored  to  the  power  of  reinstating  himself  in  his 
drawing-room,  than  the  memorialist  received  from  him  a 
summons,  which  she  obeyed  the  following  morning* 

She  was  welcomed  with  the  kindest  pleasure;  though  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  endeavoured  to  risc^  and 
to  niark,  vrith  wide  extended  arms,  hb  cordial  gladness  at 
her  sight;  and  he  was  forced  to  lean  back  against  the 
wainscot  as  impressively  he  uttered,  **Ah! — direst  of  all 
dear  ladies !— ^ 

He  soon,  however,  recovered  more  strength,  and  as- 
sumed  the  force  to  conduct  her  himself,  and  with  no  small 
ceremony,  to  his  best  chair« 

**  Can  you  forgive  mOf  sir,**  she  cried,  when  she  saw 
that  he  had  not  breakfasted^  **  for  coming  so  soon!** 

"  I  can  less  forgive  your  not  coming  sooner!*'  he  an. 
sweredrWith  a  smile. 

She  asked  whether  she  might  make  hb  tea^  which  she 
bad  not  done  since  (hey  had  lefi  poor  Streatham;  where 
it  had  been  her  constant  and  gratifying  bumess  to  give 
him  that  regalCf  Misa  TEurale  being  yet  too  young  for  the 
office. 

He  readily,  and  vrith  pleasure  consented* 

**  But,  sir,**  quoth  she,  **  I  am  in  the  wrong  chair.** 
For  it  was  on  his  own  siek  large  arm  ehakry  which  was  too 


heav^  for  her  to  move,  that  he  had  formally  seated  her 
and  It  was  away  from  the  table. 

**  It  b  so  difficult,**  cried  he,  with  quicknees,  "*  for  any 
thing  to  be  wrong  that  belongs  to  you,  that  it  ean  only 
be  I  (hat  am  in  the  wrong  oak  to  keep  you  from  the 
right  one!** 

Thb  playfiil  good-humour  was  so  reviving  in  shewing 
hb  recovery^  tlmt  though  Dr.  Bumey  could  not  remain 
above  ten  mimites,  hb  daughterf  fi>r  wheat  be  sent  back 
hb  carriagef  coukl  with  difficulty  retire  at  the  eod  of  two 
bourse    Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  most  earnestly  to  en-i 

Kge  her  to  stay  and  dine  with  him  and  Mrs.  Williams ; 
t  that  veas  not  in  her  power ;  though  so  kindly  was  hb 
heart  opeoaed  by  her  true  Joy  at  hb  re-estaUi^ment*  that 
he  parted  fVom  her  with  a  reluctance  that  was  even^  and 
to  both,  painfuL  Warm  in  its  affisctlons  was  the  heart 
of  thb  great  and  good  man ;  hb  temper  alone  was  in 
feuh  where  it  appeared  to  be  otherwise^ 

When  hb  recovery  was  oonflmMdf  he  aeeepfed  some 
few  of  the  many  invitationfl  that  were  made  to  him,  by 
various  firiendsy  to  try  at  their  dwelling  the  air  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Bumey  mentlbaed  to  kim,  one  evening, 
that  he  had  heard  that  the  first  of  these  essays  was  to  be 
made  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Bowles;  and  the  meroorialbt 
added^  that  she  veas  extremdy  glad  of  that  news,  be« 
oausOf  though  she  knew  not  Mr.  BowleSf  she  had  been 
informed  that  he  had  a  true  sense  of  thb  dbtinetion«  and 
was  delighted  by  it  beyond  nieasure. 

**  He  b  so  deughted,**  said  the  ductorf  gi^vely,  alid  ak» 
most  with  a  sigh,  **  that  it  b  really— ahoMing!** 

"And  why  so,  sir?** 

^  Why  r*  he  repeated,  **  beoausef  necessarily^  he  must 
be  disappcMuted!  Fer  if  a  man  be  expected  to  leap  twenty 
yards,  and  should  really  leap  ten,  which  would  be  so 
many  more  than  over  were  feapt  before^  still  they  would 
not  be  twenW;  and  ooBse^^ueaAly,  Mr.  Bowlesf  and  Mr# 
every  body  else  would  be  disappointed.** 

It  had  happened,  through  vexatious  circumstances, 
afier  the  return  firom  Chesington,  that  Dr.  Bumey,'  in 
hb  vbits  to  BoH  Court,  had  not  been  able  to  take  thither 
hb  daughter ;  nor  yet  to  spare  her  hb  carriage  for  a 
separate  enquiry ;  and  incessant  bad  weather  had  made 
walking  impracticable.  After  a  week  or  two  of  thb 
omission.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  to  Dn  Bumey«  endos' 
ed  the  fi^owing  billeif 

TO  Mf  A  iuaNKf  . 

**  MadaTOf — You  have  now  been  at  liome  thb  long 
time,  and  yet  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  fronti  you. 
Have  we  qdarrelled  7 

**  I  have  met  with  a  vohime  of  the  Philosophical 
Transaetions^  which  I  imagine  to  belong  to  Dr.  Burbey. 
Miss  Charlotte  will  please  to  examin^^ 

^  ¥nj  send  me  a  direction  where  Mrs/Chapone  lives} 
and  pray^  some  time,  lot  me  have  the  honour  of  telling 
you  now  much  I  ami  ^nadam^your  most  humble  servant^ 

**  %AMi  Jo«N80N< 

«*  BoU  Court,  Nooi  19, 1783^*^ 

Inexpressibly  shocked  to  have  hurt  or  displeased  her 
honoured  friend,  yet  ccmscious  fVom  all  wilhm  of  Unal- 
terable and  affectionate  reverence,  she  took  courage  to 
answer  him  without  oflfering  any  serious  defenoe^ 


110  mn  JoUnnotii 

**  Dear  Sirr-May  I  not  say  dear  7-^for  qtwrteHed  I 
am  sure  we  have  not  The  bad  weather  alone  has  kept 
me  f\tom  waiting  upon  you  i  but  now^  that  you  have 
condescended  to  give  me  a  summonsf  no  *  uon  shall 
stand  in  the  wa^*  of  my  making  your  tea  thb  aflemoon 
— unless  I  receive  a  prohibition  from  yourselft  and  then 
—I  must  submit !  for  what<  as  yon  said  of  a  certain 
great  lady^  signifies  the  barking  of  a  Up.dogf  if  once  the 
uon  puts  out  hb  paw  7 

**  The  book  was  right 

**  Mrs.  Chapone  lives  in  DeaH  strett^  Soho^ 

**  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  forgive  a  delay  for  which  I  can 
*  tax  the  elements  only  with  unkindness,*  and  to  receive 
with  your  usual  goodnese  aAd  indulgence, 

•*  Your  ever  most  oUi^fo^  add  most  feithfbl  humble 
servant,  F.  Bmufsv. 

**  I9th  Nov.  1793,  Si.  MarHn't  StrteL"* 

A  latent,  but  most  potent  reason,  hsd,  in  feet,  jome 
share  in  abetting  the  elements  in  the  fiulure  of  the  me. 
morialist  of  paying  her  re^Kicts  in  Bolt  Court  at  thb 
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pertod }  eseept  wben  fttleiMKii^  thkber  her  fktbelr.  Dr. 
Barney  frared  her  seeing  Dr.  Johnson  alone ;  ({reading, 
for  both  their  sakes,  the  subject  to  which  the  doctor 
night  revert,  if  they  should  chance  to  be  lete'd-tete. 
Hitherto,  in  the  many  roeetins^  of  the  two  doctors  and 
bers^f  tiiat  had  taken  idaoe  aJter  the  paralytic  stroke  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  dpring  the  many  that  had  more  im- 
mediately  followed  Uie  retreat  of  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Bath, 
the  name  of  that  lady  hod  never  once  been  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  three* 

Not  from  difierence  of  opinion  was  the  silence ;  it  was 
rather  from  a  painfrd  certainty  that  their  opinions  most 
be  in  nnison«  and,  consequently,  that  in  unison  must  be 
their  regrets.  Each  of  them,  therefore,  having  so  waxm. 
If  esteemed  one  whom  each  of  them,  now,  so  afflicting- 
ly  blamed,  they  tadUr  concurred  that,  for  the  immediate 
moment,  to  cast  a  veil  over  her  name,  actions,  and  re- 
membrance, seemed  what  was  most  respectful  to  tbdr 
past  feelings,  and  to  her  |»«seCit  situation. 

But,  after  the  impresnve  reproach  oS  Dr.  Johnson  to 
the  memorialist  relative  to  her  absence ;  and  after  a  sei- 
lure  which  caused  a  oonstant  anxiety  for  his  health,  she 


her  regard ;  and,  upon  ceasing  to  observe  her  precautions, 
she  was  unavoidably  left  with  him,  one  morning,  by  Dr 
Burney,  who  had  lodisponsaUe  business  furtfo*  on  in 
the  city,  and  was  to  call  for  her  on  ins  return. 

Nothing  yet  had  publicly^transpired^  with  certainty  or 
authority,  relative  to  the  projects  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  who 
had  now  been  nearly  a  year  at  Bath ;  though  nothing 
was  left  unreported,  or  unassc^rted,  wi^  respect  to  her 
proceedings.  Nevertheless,  how  frtf  Dr.  Johnson  was 
himself  imormed,  or  was  ignorant  on  the  subject,  nei- 
ther Dr.  Burney  nor  his  daughter  could  tell ;  and  each 
equally  feaiBd  to  learn. 

Scarcely  an  instant,  however,  was  the  latter  left  alone 
in  Bolt  Court,  ere  she  saw  the  justice  of  her  long  appre- 
honsions ;  for  while  she  planned  speaking  on  some  topic 
that  might  have  a  chance  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
doctor,  a  sudden  chan^  from  kind  tranquillity  to  strong 
austerity  took  place  m  his  altered  countenance ;  and, 
startled  and  affrighted,  she  held  her  peace. 

A  silence  almost  awful  succeeded,  though,  previously 
to  Dr.  Bumey*s  absence,  the  gayest  discourse  had  been 
reciprocated. 

The  doctor  then,  see-sswing  violently  in  his  chair,  as 
usual  when  he  was  big  with  any  powerful  emotion  whe- 
ther of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  seemed  deeply  moved ;  but 
without  looking  at  her,  or  speakii^  he  intentljr  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  fire :  while  his  pamc  struck  visiter,  filled 
with  dismay  at  the  storm  which,  she  saw  gathering  over 
the  character  and  conduct  of  one  still  dear  to  her  very 


litetal  oomparison,  that  he  meant  now,  and  tried,  to  dissi- 
pate the  solemnity  of  his  concern. 

The  hint  was  taken ;  his  guest  started  another  subject ; 
and  this  he  resumed  no  more.  He  saw  how  distressing 
was  the  theme  to  a  hearer  whom  he  ever  wished  to 
{rfease,  not  distress;  aad  he  named  Mrs.  Thrale  no 
more !  Common  topics  took  place,  till  they  were  rejoin, 
ed  by  Dr.  Burney,  whom  then,  and  indeed  always,  he 

likewise  spared  upon  this  subject 

««*        •        •        •        •        * 

Very  ill  again  Dr.  Johnson  grew  on  the  approach  of 
winter ;  and  with  equal  fear  and  affection,  both  fiither 
and  daughter  sought  him  as  often  as  it  was  in  their 
power;  though  by  no  means  as  frequently  as  their  zeal- 
ous attachment,  or  as  his  own  kind  wishes  might  have 
prompted.  But  fullness  of  affairs,  and  the  distance  of 
his  dwelling,  impeded  such  continual  intercourse  as  their 
mutual  regard  would  otherwise  have  instigated. 

This  new  failure  of  heolth  was  accompanied  bjr  a  sor- 
rowing depression  of  spirits ;  though  unmixt  with  the 
smallest  deterioration  of  intellect. 

One  evening, — ^the  last  but  one  of  the  sad  year  1783, 


could  no  longer  consult  her  discretion  at  the  expense  of  — when  Dr.  Burney  and  the  memorialist  were  with  him. 


heart,  from  the  furrowed  front,  the  laborious  heaving  of      And  found  himself  wanting ! 


the  ponderous  chest,  and  the  roll  of  the  large,  penetrat- 
ing, wrathful  eye  of  her  honoured,  but,  just  then,  terrific 
host,  sate  mute,  motionless,  and  sad ;  tremblingly  await- 
ing  a  mentally  demolishing  thunderbolt.  « 

Thus  passed  a  fow  minutes,  in  which  she  scarcely 
dared  breathe ;  while  the  respiration  of  the  doctor,  on 
the  contrary,  was  of  asthmatic  foroe  and  loudness ;  then, 
suddenly  turning  to  her,  with  an  air  of  mingled  wrath 
and  woe,  he  houvely  ejaculated :  "  Pioza  !*' 

He  evidently  meant  to  say  more ;  but  the  effort  with 
which  he  articulated  that  name  rolled  him  of  any  voice 
for  amplification,, and  his  whole  frame  grew  tremulously 
convulsed. 

His  guest,  appalled,  could  not  speak ;  but  he  soon  dis- 
cerned that  it  was  grief  firom  coincidence,  not  distrust 
from  opposition  of  sentiment,  that  caused  her  taciturnity. 

This  perception  calmed  him,  and  he  then  exhibited  a 
face  ^  in  sorrow  more  than  anger.**  His  seesawing 
abated  of  its  velocity,  and,  again  fixing  his  looks  upon 
the  fire,  he  fell  into  pensive  rumination. 

From  time  to  time,  nevertheless,  he  impressively 
glanced  upon  her  his  full  fraught  eye,  that  told,  had  its 
expression  been  developed,  wl^le  volumes  of  his  regret, 
his  disappointment,  his  astonished  indignoncy :  but,  now 
and  then,  it  also  spoke  so  clearly  and  so  kindly,  that  he 
found  her  sight  and  her  stay  soothing  to  his  disturbance, 
that  she  felt  as  if  confidentially  communing  with  him, 
although  they  exchanged  not  a  word. 

At  length,  and  with  great  agitation,  he  broke  forth 
with :  **  She  cares  for  no  one !  You,  only^-you,  she 
loves  still ! — but  no  one— and  nothing  else  ! — ^you  she 
stiU  loves—'* 

A  half  smile  now,  though  of  no  very  gay  character, 
softened  a  little  the  severity  of  his  features,  while  he 
tried  to  resume  some  cheerfulness  in  adding :  **  As — 
sho  loves  her  little  finger  !** 

It  was  plain  by  thb  burlesque,  or,  perhaps,  playfblly 


and  some  other  not  remembered  visiters,  he  took  an  op- 
portunity  during  a  general  discourse  in  which  he  did 
not  join,  to  turn  suddenly  to  the  ever-favoured  dangh- 
t6r,  and,  ferventiy  grasping  her  hand,  to  say :  **  llie 
blister  I  have  tried  for  my  breath  has  heaved  some  very 
bad  tokens ! — but  I  will  not  terrify  myself  by  talking  of 
themv— Ah ! — priex  Dieu  pour  mai  ."* 

Her  promise  was  as  solemn  as  it  was  sorrowfhl «  but 
more  humble,  if  possible,  than  either.  That  such  a  man 
shoald  condescend  to  make  her  such  a  request,  amazed, 
and  almost  bewildered  her :  yet,  to  a  mind  so  devout  as 
that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  prayer,  even  from  the  most  lowly, 
never  seemed  presumptous;  and  even— where  he  be- 
lieved in  its  sincerity,  soothed  him — for  a  passing  mo- 
ment— with  an  idea  that  it  might  be  propitious. 

This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
ever  addressed  her  in  French.  He  did  not  wish  ao  se- 
rious* an  injunction  to  reach  other  ears  than  her  own. 

But  those  who  imagine  that  the  fear  of  death,  which, 
at  this  period,  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  which  excited  not  more  commise- 
ration than  wonder  in  the  observers  and  commentators 
of  the  day;  was  the  effect  of  conscious  criminality; 
or  produced  by  a  latent  belief  that  he  had  sinned 
more  than  his  fellow  sinners,  knew  not  Dr.  Johnson ! 
He  thought  not  ill  of  himself  as  compared  with  his 
human  brethren :  but  be  weighed  in  the  rigid  scales 
of  his  calculating  justice  the  great  talent  which  he  had 
received,  against  tne  uses  of  it  which  he  had  mode- 


Could  it  be  otherwise,  to  one  who  had  a  conscience 
poignantly  alive  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  religiously  sub- 
missive to  the  awards  of  retributive  responsibility  7 

If  those,  therefore,  who  i^orantly  have  marvelled, 
or  who  maliciously  would  triumph  at  the  terror  of  death 
in  the  pious,  would  sincerely  and  severely  bow  down  to 
4  similar  self  examination  ;  the  marvel  would  subside, 
and  the  triumph  might  perhaps  turn  to  blushes!  in 
considering — not  the  trembling  inferiority,  but  the  su- 
blime humility  of  this  ablest  and  most  dauntless  of  men, 
but  humblest  and  most  orthodox  of  Christians. 

MR.  BUBKE. 

The  cordial  the  most  potent  to  the  feelings  and  the 
spirits  of  the  doctor,  in  this  hard-trying  year,  was  the 
exhilarating  partiality  displayed  towards  him  bv  Mr. 
Burke;  and  which  viras  doubly  sooUiing  by  warmly  and 
constantly  including  the  memorialist  in  its  urbanity. 
From  the  time  of  the  party  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*  upon 
Ridmiond  HiQ,  their  intercourse  had  gone  oa  with  in- 
crease of  regard.  They  met,  and  not  unfrequently,  at 
various  places ;  but  chiefly  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*,  Miss 
Moncton*s,  and  Mrs.  Ve8ey*s.  Mr.  Burke  delighted  in 
society  as  much  as  of  society  he  was  the  supreme  delight: 
and  perhaps  to  this  social  disposition  he  owed  that  part 
of  his  oratorical  excellence  that  made  it  so  entertainingly 
varying,  and  so  frequently  interspersed  with  penctratmg 
reflections  on  human  life. 

But  to  the  political  circle  to  vdiich  Mr.  Burke  and  his 
powers  were  principally  devoted,  Dr.  Burney  was,  acci- 
dentally, a  stranger.  Accidentally  may  be  said,  for  it 
was  by  no  means  deliberately,  as  he  was  not  of  any  pub- 
lie  station  or  rank  that  demanded  an^  restrictions  to  his 
mental  connections.  He  was  excursive,  therefore,  in  his** 
intercourse,  though  fixed  in  his  principles. 

But  besides  the  three  places  above  named,  Mr.  Burke 
himself,  from  the  period  of  the  assembly  at  Miss  Monc- 
ton*s,  had  the  grace  and  amiability  to  drop  in  occasion- 


ally, uninvited  and  unexpeotedly,  to  the  little  ten  table  of 
St.  Martin*8  street ;  where  his  bright  welcome  from  the 
enchanted  memorialist,  for  whom  he  constantly  enquired 
when  the  doctor  was  abroad,  repaid  him — in  some  mea- 
sure, perhaps — for  almost  always  missing  the  chief  of 
whom  he  oame  in  seareh. 

The  doctor,  also,  when  he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare, 
took  tho  new  votary  of  Mr.  Burke  to  visit  him  and  bis 
pleasing  wife,  at  their  apartments  at  the  treasury,  vrfaers 
now  was  their  official  residence.  And  here  they  saw, 
with  irander  and  admiration,  amidst  the  whirl  of  politics 
and  the  perplexities  of  ministerial  arrangement*,  in  whieh 
Mr.  Burke,  then  in  the  administration,  was  ipopssantly 
involved,  how  cheerfully,  how  a^eeaUy,  how  vivadonslyt 
he  could  still  be  the  most  winning  of  doroestie  aso,  tb0 
kindest  of  husbands,  the  fondest  dT  fiuhers,  and  the  mpat 
delightful  of  friends. 

Ihiring  one  of  these  visits  to  the  treasury,  Mr.  Buike 
presented  to  Miss  Palmer  a  beautiful  inkstand,  with  a 
joined  portfolio,  upon  some  new  construction,  and  finished 
up  with  various  contrivances,  equally  useful  and  embel- 
lishing. Miss  Palmer  accepted  it  with  great  plea«iret 
but  not  without  many  conscious  glances  towards  the 
memorialist,  which,  at  last,  broke  out  into  an  excUnn* 
tioQ  t  **  I  am ' ashaxned  to  take  it,  Mr.  Burke!  bow  mtwh 
more  Miss  Burney  deserves  a  veriting  present!** 

**Mi88  Burney?**  repeated  he,  with  energy;  **6ae 
writing  tackle  for  Miss  Burney  7  No,  no;  she  can  bestow 
value  on  the  most  ordinary.    A  morsel  of  white  tea-paper, 
and  a  little  blacking  from  her  friend  Mr.  Biigga,  in  a 
broken  galUpot,  would  be  converted  by  Miss  fiomey  into 
more  worth  than  all  the  stationary  of  all  the  treasury.''* 

This  gay  and  ingenious  turn,  which  made  the  eampfi- 
ment  as  gratifying  to  one,  as  the  present  oould  be  to  the 
other,  raised  a  smUe  of  general  archness  at  its  address  ia 
the  company ;  and  of  oomprehensive  delight  in  Dr.  Bmr- 
ney. 

The  year  1783  was  now  on  its  wane;  so  was  the  ad- 
ministration  in  which  Mr.  Burke  was  a  miniaiier ;  when 
one  day,  after  a  dumer  at  Sir  Joshua  ReynoUb*,  Mr. 
Burke  drew  Dr.  Burney  aside,  and,  with  great  delicacy, 
and  feeling  his  way,  by  the  most  investigating  looks,  as 
he  proceeded,  said  that  the  organist*8  place  at  Oielsea 
College  was  then  vacant)  that  it  was  but  twenty  poondi 
a  year,  but  that,  to  a  man  of  Dr,  Burney  *s  eminence,  if'A 
should  be  worth  acceptance,  it  might  be  raised  to  My. 
He  then  lamented  that,  during  the  short  time  in  wha^ 
he  had  been  paymaster  general,  nothing  better,  and  m- 
deed,  nothing  else  had  occurred  more  worthy  ofofEenB^ 

Trifling  as  this  was  in  a  pecunianr  light,  and  certain^ 
far  beneath  the  age  or  the  rank  in  his  profession  of  Dr. 
Burney,  to  possess  any  thing  through  the  inflnenre,  or 
rather  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Burke,  had  a  charm  irresisti- 
ble. The  doctor  wished,  also,  for  some  retreat  from,  yet 
near  London ;  and  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  apartmento, 
ere  long,  in  the  capacious  Chelsea  College.  He  therefiaza 
warmly  returned  his  acknowledgments  for  the  proposalt 
to  which  he  frankly  acceded. 

And  two  days  after,  just  as  the  news  was  pnblialied  of 
a  total  change  of  administration.  Dr.  Burney  '     ' 

from  Mr.  Burke  the  following  notice  of  his 
kindness: — 

**To  na.  MnucBT. 

**  I  had  yesterday  the  pleasure  oC  voiing  jroo, 
sir,  a  salary  of  fifly  pounds  a  year,  as  organist  to^ 
HospitaL  But  as  every  increase  of  salary  made  sA  i 
IxMird  is  subject  to  the  approbation  of  tho  lords  of  tk» 
treasury,  wluit  efiect  the  change  now  made  maj  liav*  I 
know  not; — but  I  do  not  think  any  treasury  will  rescind  it. 

**  This  was  pour  faire  la  bonne  bouche  at  parting 
office ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  it  did  not  frdl  in  n^  i 
to  show  you  a  more  substantial  mark  of  my  high 
for  you  and  Miss  Burney. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

*"  Emt.  BuEflLT* 

•*  Horwe  Guards,  Dee*  9, 1783.** 

**  I  really  could  not  do  this  business  at  a  more  early 
period,  else  it  would  have  been  done  infallibly.** 

The  pleasure  of  Dr.  Burney  at  this  event  was  sensibff 
damped  when  he  found  that  la  borme  bouehe  9o  kind^ 
made  for  himself,  and  so  flatteringly  nnitmg  his 
in  its  intentions,  was  unallied  to  any  species  of  i 
tion,  or  even  of  consideration,  to  Mr.  Burke  hinis^ 
oil  his  own  long  willing  services,  his  patriotic  exci 
for  the  general  good,  and  his  noble,  even  where 
neous,  efforts  to  stimulate  public  virtue. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Burke  called  hioiself  in 
St  Martin*s  street,  and,-^for  the  doctor,  as  usual,  was  ns( 
at  home, — Mr.  Burke,  as  usual,  had  the  condescension  ta 
enquire  for  this  memorialist;  whom  he  found  aloneb 
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He  entered  the  room  with  tbtt  peiietntin|r  look,  yet 
open  air,  that  marked  his  demeanour  where  hia  object 
in  i^Ttng'  was,  abo,  to  receive  pleaanre ;  and  in  ottering 
mpdogiee  of  eo  much  evoeDenee  for  breaking  into  her 
time,  aa  if  be  could  poariUy  be  i|[norant  of  the  honour 
he  did  her;  or  blind  to  tfale  defigrht  with  which  it  was 
ielt. 

He  waa  anzioes,  he  said,  to  make  known  in  person 
thai  the  bosiaesB  of  theClidsea  organ  was  finally  settled 
ai  the  treasury. 

Difflcuit  would  it  be,  from  the  charm  of  hb  manner  aa 
^mnU  as  of  hie  words,  to  decide  whether  he  convened  this 
oomoMmcatioa  with  most  friendliness  or  most  politeness : 
but,  bavii^  delivered  for  Dr.  Bumisy  all  that  officially 
beioa^ed  to  the  business,  be  thoof htfbll^,  a  nMmient, 
panra;  and  tfaea  impressively  said:  ^'this  is  my  last 
surt  of  office!** 

lf»  prooonneed  these  words  witii  a  look  that  almost 

ijBjetioiiatoly  cfispiayed  his  satisfoction  that  it  should  so 

be  bestowed;   and  with  such  manly  self-command  of 

cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  frankly  undisgfuised  regret 

tluit  all  his  oAdal  functions  were  over,  that  his  hearer 

was  sensibly,  though  silently  touched,  by  such  distin- 

guislMng  ptftiality.      Her  KM>ks,  however,  she  hopes, 

were  not  so  mute  as  her  voice,  for  those  of  Mr.  Burke 

stutnod  responsiv^y  to  acoei^  their    gratitude.      He 

refteraled,  then,  his  kind  messages  to  the  doctor,  and 

toot  leave. 


1784. 

The  revivtmr  ray  of  pleasure  that  gleamed  fVom  the 
ki^iiiirtM  ojr  BIr.  Burke  at  the  close  of  the  fatal  yetir 
1783,  still  spresd  its  genial  warmth  over  Dr,  Bumey  at 
^  beginiung  of  1784,  by  brightening  a  hope  of  recovery 
for  Dr.  Johnson;  a  hope  which,  though  frequently 
^intTTVM^t  caet  forth,  from  time  to  time,  a  transitory 
lusAze  nearly  to  this  year's  conclusion. 

DB.  JOHK80N*8  CLUB. 


]>r.  BuTuer  wis  now  become  a  member  of  the  Literary 

Gwdfp  in.  wiach  be  found  an  association  so  select,  yet  so 

rarioos,  that  there  were  few  things,  either  of  business  or 

pfeasore,  lliat  he  ever  permitted  to  interfere  with  his 

a£leodaneei.     Where,  indeed,  could  taste  pcnnt  out,  or 

geoJUB   fbrmdi,  a  society  to  meet  his  wishes,  if  that 

osiild  fail  which  had  the  decided  national  superiority  of 

JduMon  and  Bqrke  at  its  head  7  while  Banks,  Beauclerk, 

BoaweSU  Colnuui,  Courtney,  Eliot  (Earl),  Fox,  Gibbon, 

Hamilton  (Sir  William),  Hinchdiffe,  Jones,  McCartney 

(Earl),    Makme,  Percy,  ReynoMs,  Scott  (Lord  Sewel), 

Sheridan,  8pencer  (Earl),  Windham,  and  many  others 

ofhi^  and  acknowledged  abilities,  sucoessivel;^  entering, 

marked  this  assemblage  as  the  pride — not  of  tlus  meeting 

akMiei»  but  of  the  classical  British  empire  of  the  day. 

It  had  been  the  original  intention  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
when  tius  ^ub,  of  which  the  idea  was  conceived  by  Sir 
Jodbne.  Reynolds,  was  in  contem|riation,  to  elect  amongst 
ila  aneaib^v,  some  one  of  noted  re|Nitation  in  every 
art,  wiwry,  and  profession ;  to  the  end  that  solid  in- 
fermetaoo  might  elucidate  every  subject  that  should  be 
sfarteiL  This  profound  suggestioUf  nevertheless,  was 
eitfaer  pisnrd  over^  or  overruled. 

It  ie  probable  that  those,  so  much  the  larger  portion 
ef  aBenkind,  who  love  light  and  desultory  discourse, 
weee  pereoaded  they  should  find  more  amusement  in 
wandering  about  the  wilds  of  fiinciful  conjecture,  than 
m  aobautting  to  be  disciplined  by  the  barriers  of  sys- 
cooviction. 


preeenttng  them  to  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  decayed 
musicians  and  their  families. 

This  oflfer,  accordingly,  he  made  to  the  honourable 
directors;  by  whom  it  was  accepted  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude. 

He  now  delegated  all  his  powers  to  the  fbrtherance  of 
this  grand  sch^ie ;  and  drew  up  a  narrative  of  the  festi- 
val, with  so  much  delight  in  recording  the  disinterested, 
ness  of  its  Voluntary  performers :  its  services  to  the 
superannuated  or  helpless  old  liUwurers  of  his  caste ;  and 
the  splendid  success  of  the  undertaking ;  that  his  history 
of  tlM  performances  in  commemoration  of  Handel,  pre- 
sents a  picture  so  vivid  of  that  superb  entertainment, 
that  those  who  still  live  to  remember  it,  must  seem  to 
witness  its  stupendous  effects  anew :  and  th6se  of  later 
days,  who  can  know  of  it  but  by  tradition,  must  bewail 
their  little  chance  of  ever  personally  hearing  such  mag- 
nificent harmony;  or  beholding  a  scene  so  glorious  of 
ro3ral  magnificence  and  national  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  wont  to  say,  with  a  candour  that, 
though  admirable,  was  irresistibly  comic,  **I  always  talk 
m^  best  !**  and  with  equal  sinrieness  of  truth  it  might  be 
said  of  Dr.  Bumey,  that,  undertake  what  he  would,  he 
always  did  his  best 

In  writing,  therefore,  this  account,  he  conceived  he 
should  make  it  more  interesting  by  preceding  it  with  the 
Memoirs  of  Handel.  And  for  this  purpose,  he  applied 
Xo  all  his  German  correspondents,  to  acquire  materials 
concerning  the  eariy  life  of  his  hero;  and  to  all  to  whom 
Handel  had  been  known,  either  personally  or  tradition- 
ally, in  England  and  Ireland,  for  anecdotes  of  bis  cha- 
racter and  conduct  in  the  British  empire.  Mrs.  Delony 
here,  and  by  the  desire  of  the  king  himself,  supplied  sun- 
dry particulars ;  her  brother,  Mr.  Granville,  having  been 
one  of  the  patrons  of  thb  immortal  comnoser. 

And  next,  to  render  the  work  usenil,  he  inserted  a 
statement  of  the  cash  received  in  consequence  of  the  five 
musical  performances,  with  the  disbursement  of  the  sums 
to  their  charitable  purposes ;  and  an  abstract  of  the  gene- 
ral laws  and  resolutions  of  the  fund  for  the  supp^  of 
decayed  musicians  and  their  families. 

And  lastly,  he  embellished  it  with  several  plates,  repre- 
senting Handel,  or  in  honour  of  Handel ;  and  with  two 
views,  firom  original  designs,  of  the  interior  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  during  the  commemoration;  the  first  represent- 
ing the  galleries  prepared  for  the  reception  of  their  ma- 
jesties, of  the  royal  fiimily,  of  the  directors,  archbishops, 
bishops,  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster,  heads  of  the 
law,  OLC.  &.C, 

The  second  view  displaying  the  orchestra  and  perform- 
ers, in  the  costume  of  the  day. 

Not  small  in  the  scales  of  justice  must  be  reckoned 
this  gift  of  the  biographical  and  professional  talents  oi 
Dr.  Bumey  to  the  musical  fund.  A  man  who  held  his 
elevation  in  his  class  of  life  wholly  fi'ooi  himself;  a  fe^ 
ther  of  eight  chiUJren,  who  aU  looked  up  to  him  as  their 
prop ;  a  professor  who,  at  fifitf -eight  years  of  age.  Up 
inured  at  his  calling  with  the  indditigable  dili^^ence  of 
youth ;  and  who  had  no  time,  even  for  his  promised  his- 
tory, bat  what  he  spared  firom  his  repasts  or  his  repose ; 
to  make  any  ofibring  gratuitously,  of  a  work  which, 
though  it  might  have  no  chance  of'^sale  when  its  eclat  of 
novettv  was  passed,  must  yet,  while  that  short  eclat  shone 
forth,  have  a  sale  of  high  emolument ;  manifested,  oer- 
haps,  as  geneiv>us  a  spirit  of  charity,  and  as  ardent  a  love 
of  the  lyre,  as  could  well,  by  a  person  in  so  private  a  line 
of  life,  be  exhibited. 


BANDBL's  COXMBMOSAnOlf. 

In  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer,  anew  and  brilliant 
mufo— innal  oocopatioQ  fell,  fortunately,  to  the  task  of 
Dr.  Bmuey^  drawing  him  fi!om  his  cares,  and  beguiling 
kiaa  from  his  sorrows,  by  notes  of  sweetest  melody,  and 

runiiiinarninii  of  the  most  intricate,  yet  sound  harmony ; 

for  Una  year,  which  completed  a  century  firom  the  birth 

of  Hamdd,  was  allotted  for  a  public  commemoration  of 

the  gfreat  moictan  and  his  works. 

J}r,  Bvmj,  justly  proud  of  the  honour  paid  to  the 
chief  of  that  art  of  which  he  was  a  professor,  was  soon, 
letivebr  wound  up  to  his  native  spirits,  by  the 
wrhidh  were  called  forth  in  aid  of  this  noble 
He  suggested  fresh  ideas  to  the  conductors ; 
he  wee  oooeulled  by  all  the  directors ;  and  his  advice  and 
.experience  enlightened  every  membca:  of  the  business  in 
whaleyer  walk  lie  moved. 

Not  content,  however,  to  be  merely  a  counsellor  to  a 
edebcaction  of  soeh  eclat  in  his  own  career,  he  resolved 
upon  biJjW'ffu^g  the  historian  of  the  transaction ;    and 

to  it  his  beat  labours  gratuitooriy,  by 


MB8.  THXALE. 

About  the  middle  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Thrale  put  an 
end  to  the  aheraate  hopes  and  fears  of  her  family  and 
friends,  and  to  her  own  torturing  conflicts,  by  a  change 
of  name  that,  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  produced  nearly  a 
change  of  existence. 

Hor  station  in  society,  her  fortune,  her  distinguished 
education,  and  her  conscious  sense  of  its  distinction ; 
and  yet  more,  her  high  origin* — a  native  honour,  which 
had  always  seemed  the  glory  of  her  self-appreciation ; 
all  had  contributed  to  lift  her  so  eminently  above  the 
witleasly  impetuous  tribe,  who  immolate  fame,  interest, 
and  duty,  to  the  shrine  of  passion,  that  the  outcry  of  sur- 
prise and  censure  raised  throughout  the  metropolis  by 
these  unexpected  nuptials,  was  almost  stunning  in  its 
jarring  noise  of  genend  reprobation ;  resounding  through 
madrigals,  parodies,  declamation,  epigrams,  and  irony. 

And  yet  more  deeply  wounding  was  the  concentrated 
silence  of  those  fiuthuu  friends  who,  at  the  period  of  her 


bright  display  of  talents,  virtueM,  and  hospitality,  had 
attached  themselves  to  her  person  with  sincMityand 
affection. 

Dr.  Johnson  excepted,  none  amongst  the  latter  were 
more  painfully  impressed  than  Dr.  Bume^ ;  for  none 
with  more  true  gnef  had  foreseen  the  mischief  in  its 
menace,  or  dreaded  Hs  deteriorating  efifoet  on  her  matw- 
nal  devoirs.  Nevertheless,  conscious  that  if  he  had  no 
weight,  he  had  also  no  right  over  her  actions,  he  hard* 
ened  not  his  heart,  when  <^dd  upon  by  an  appeal,  firom 
her  own  hand,  to  give  her  his  congratulations ;  but,  the 
deed  once  irreversible,  civilly  addressed  himself  to  both 
parties  at  once,  with  all  of  cooeiliatory  kindness  in^ipood 
wishes  and  regard,  Ihat  did  least  viiuenoe  to  hie  wnti* 
ments  and  principles. 

Far  harder  was  the  task  of  his  daughter,  on  receiving 
from  the  new  bride  a  still  more  ardent  appeal;  written 
at  the  very  instant  of  quitting  the  ahar ;  she  had  been 
trusted  while  the  conflict  still  endured;  and  her 
opinions  and  feelings  had  unreservedly  been  acknow- 
ledged in  all  their  grief  of  opposition :  and  their  avowal 
had  been  borne,  nay,  almost  bowed  down  to,  with  a 
liberality  of  mind,  a  softness  of  affection,  a  nearly  angelio 
sweetness  of  temper,  that  won  more  fondly  than  ever  the 
heart  that  they  rived  with  pitying  anguish, — iiH  the 
very  epoch  of  the  second  marriage. 

Yet,  strange  to  tell  I  all  this  contest  of  opinion,  and 
dissonanoe  of  feeling,  seemed,  at  the  altar,  to  be  suddenly, 
but  in  totality  forgotten !  and  the  bride  wrote  to  demand 
not  alone  kind  wishes  for  her  peace  and  weUkre— those 
she  had  no  possibility  of  doubting-^ut  joy,  wishing  joy ; 
but  cordial  felicitations  upon  hor  marriage ! 

These,  and  so  abniptly,  ta  have  ^locorded,  must,  even 
in  their  pleader's  eyes,  have  had  the  sembhinoe,  and 
more  than  the  semUanoe,  of  the  roost  glaring  hypocrisy. 

A  complianee  of  such  inconsistency — such  falsehood — 
the  memorialist  could  not  bestow ;  her  answer,  therefore, 
written  in  deep  distress,  and  with  regrets  unspeakaUe, 
was  necessarily  disappointing ;  disappointment  is  inevita- 
bl^  chilling ;  and,  alter  a  pamful  letter  or  two,  involving 
mistake  and  misapprehension,  the  correspondence.^ 
though  not  on  the  side  of  the  memocklist— abraptly 
dropt 

MJZ.   SUIELT. 

Fortunately,  also,  now.  Dr.  Bumey  increased  the  inti 
macy  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Smelt,  formerly 
sub-govemor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  a  man  who,  for 
displaying  human  excellence  in  the  three  essential  points 
of  understanding,  character,  and  conduct,  stood  upon  the 
Mme  line  of  a<3uiowledged  perfection  with  Mr.  Locko 
of  Norbury  Park.  And  had  that  virtuous  and  anxious 
parent  of  his  people,  George  HI.,  known  them  both  at 
the  critical  instant  when  be  was  ssckin^  a  modd  of  a 
trae  fine  gentleman,  for  the  official  situation  of  preceptor 
to  the  heir  of  his  sovereignty ;  he  might  have  had  to 
oope  with  the  most  surprising  of  difficulties,  that  of  seeing 
before  his  choice  two  men,  m  neither  of  whom  he  could 
espy  a  Uemiah  that  could  cast  a  preference  upon  the 
other. 

The  worth  of  both  these  gentlemen  was  known  upon 
proof:  their  talents,  accomplishments,  and  taste  in  the 
arts  and  in  literature,  were  singularly  similar.  £ach 
was  soft  and  winning  of  speech,  but  firm  and  intrepid 
of  condnct ;  and  their  manners,  their  refined  high  breed- 
ing, were  unrivalled,  save  each  by  the  other,  ^d  while 
the  same,  also,  was  their  reputation  for  integrity  and 
honour,  as  for  learning  and  philosophy,  the  first  personal 
delight  of  both  was  m  the  promotion  and  exercise  of 
those  gentle  charities  of  human  life,  which  teach  us  to 
solace  and  to  aid  our  fellow-creatures. 

DB.  JOUKIOK. 

Towards  the  endof  this  year,  1784,  Dr.  Johnson  began 
affain  to  nearly  monopolise  the  anxious  fliendsbip  of 
Dr.  Bumey. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  Dr.  Johnson^  in  the  car- 
riage,  and  under  the  revering  care  of  Mr.  Windham,  re- 
turned  fixim  Litchfield  to  the  metropolis  after  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  recover  his  health  by  breathing  again  his 
natal  air. 

The  very  next  day,  ho  wrote  the  foUowbg  note  to  St 
Martin's  street 

<(  TO  DR.  SUBNET. 

^  Mr.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last  night,  sends  his 
respects  to  dear  Dr.  Bumey ;  and  to  all  the  dear  Bur- 


•Hester  Lynch  Salusbury,  Mrs.  Thrale,  was  lineally  t»«y«.  little  and  great 
descended  from  Adam  of  Sahsbvg,  who  came  over  to      '*  ^««  <^^^»  ^^^  ^^  ^ '»*• 
l^nginiH^  with  the  conqueror.  ]     Dr.  Bumey  hastened  to  this  kind  call  immediately ; 
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but  had  the  giief  to  find  bit  honoared  friend  much  weak- 
ened, and  in  great  pain ;  though  eheerful  and  itruggling 
to  revife.  All  of  the  doctor's  family  who  had  the 
Jionoor  of  admiaHion,  hastened  to  him  also;  hat  chiefly 
bis  second  dboghter,  who  chiefly  and  peculiarly  was 
always  demanded.    < 

Bhe  was  received  with  his  wonted,  his  never  failing 
partiality ;  and,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  repeated  her  visits 
by  every  opportunity  daring  the  ensuing  short  three 
weeks  of  his  earthly  ezbtenoe. 

She  will  here  copy,  from  the  diary  she  sent  to  Bou- 
logne, an  account  of  what,  eventually,  though  unsus- 
pectedly,  proved  to  be  her  last  interview  with  this  ven- 
erated friend. 


TO  MBS.   PHILLIPS. 

,  25f&  Abo.  1784.— Our  dear  fiuber  lent  roe  the  car- 
riage this  mominff  for  Bolt  court.  You  will  easily  con- 
eeive  how  gladly  I  seiied  the  opportunity  for  making  a 
looter  visit  than  usual  to  my  revered  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
heiuth,  since  bis  return  from  Litchfield,  has  been  deplor- 
abW  deteriorated. 

,  He  was  ak>ne,  and  I  had  a  more  satisfiictory  and  en. 
tertaining  conversation  with  him  than  I  have  had  for 
many  months  past.  He  was  in  better  spirits,  too,  than 
I  have  seen  him,  except  upon  our  first  meeting,  since  he 
eame  baok  to  Bolt  Court. 

He  owned,  nevertheless,  that  his  nights  were  griev- 
ously restless  and  painful ;  and  told  me  that  be  was  go- 
io^t  hy  medical  advice,  to  try  what  sleeping  out  of  town 
might  do  for  him.  And  then,  with  a  smile,  but  a  smile 
of  more  sadness  than  mirth  !---be  added:  "^I  remember 
that  my  wile,  when  she  was  near  her  end,  poor  woman ! 
»-was  also  advised  to  sleep  out  of  town :  sind  when  she 
was  carried  to  the  lodging  that  had  been  prepared  for 
her,  she  complained  that  the  staircase  was  in  a  very 
bad  condition ;  for  the  plaster  was  beaten  ofi"  the  walls 
in  many  places.  *0!'  said  the  man  of  the  house, 
*•  that*s  nothing ;  it*s  only  the  knocks  against  it  of  the 
coffins  of  the  poor  souls  that  have  died  in  the  lodging.*  ** 
He  forced  a  fiiint  lau^  at  the  mau^s  brutal  honesty  ; 
but  it  was  a  laugh  of  lU-disguised,  though  chocked  se- 
cret anguish. 

I  felt  inexpressibly  shocked,  both  by  the  perspective 
and  retrospective  view  of  this  relation  :  but,  desirous  to 
confine  my  words  to  the  literal  story,  I  only  exclaimed 
against  the  man's  unfeeling  abturdily  in  making  so  uri> 
necessary  a  confession. 

^^True!"  he  cried;  ^such  a  confession,  to  a  person 
then  mounting  his  stairs  for  the  recovery  of  her  health 
—or,  rather  for  the  preservation  of  her  life,  contains, 
indeed,  more  absurdity  than  we  can  well  lay  our  ac- 
count to." 

We  talked  then  of  poor  Mrs.  Thrale — but  only  for  a 
moment — for  I  saw  him  so  greatly  moved,  and  with 
such  severity  of  displeasure,  that  I  hastened  to  start 
another  subject ;  and  he  solemnly  enjoined  me  to  men- 
tion that  no  more! 

I  gave  him  concisely  the  history  of  the  Bristol  milk- 
woman,  who  is  at  present  xeabusly  patronised  b^  the 
benevolient  Hannah  More.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at 
the  reports  |renerally  in  circulation,  that  the  first  authors 
that  the  milk-woman  read,  if  not  the  only  ones,  were 
Milton  ond  Young.  •«  I  find  it  difficult,"  I  added,  '*  to 
concieive  how  Milton  and  Young  could  be  the  first  au- 
thors with  any  reader.  Could  a  child  understand  them  7 
And  grown  persons,  who  have  never  read,  are,  in  litera- 
ture, children  still.'* 

**  Doubtless,"  he  answered.  **  But  there  is  nothing  so 
little  comprehended  as  what  is  genius.  They  give  it 
to  all,  when  it  can  be  but  a  part.  The  milk-woman 
had  surely  begun  with  some  CMillad— Chevy  Chace  or 
the  Children  in  the  Wood.  Genius  is,  in  fact,  knowing 
the  use  of  took.  But  there  must  be  tools,  or  how  use 
them  7  A  man  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  this  room, 
will  give  a  very  poor  account  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  next." 

M  Certainly,  sir ;  and  yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  in- 
vention I  Shakespeare  could  never  have  seen  a  Cali> 
ban  7" 

**  No,  but  be  had  seen  a  man,  and  knew  how  to  vary 
him  to  a  monster.  A  person  who  would  draw  a  mon- 
strous cow,  roust  know  first  what  a  cow  is  oommooly  ; 
or  how  can  he  tell  that  to  give  her  an  ass*s  head,  or  an 
elephant's  tusk,  wfll  make  her  monstrous  7  Suppose  you 
show  me  a  man,  who  is  a  very  expert  carpenter,  and 
that  an  admiring  stander-by,  looking  at  some  of  his 
works,  exclaims:  *0!  ho  was  born  a  carpenter!' 
What  would  have  become  of  that  birth-right,  if  he  had 
never  seen  any  wood  ^" 


Presently,  dwelling  on  this  idea,  be  went  on.  ^  Le( 
two  men,  one  with  genius,  the  other  with  none,  look 
together  at  an  overturned  wagon ;  he  who  has  no  genius 
wUl  think  of  the  wagon  only  as  he  then  sees  it ;  that  i> 
to  say,  overturned,  and  walk  on :  he  who  has  genius 
will  give  it  a  glance  of  examination,  that  will  paint  it  to 
his  imagination  such  as.it  was  previously  to  its  being 
overturned ;  and  when  it  was  standing  still ;  and  when  I 
it  was  in  motion ;  and  when  it  was  heavy  loaded ;  and 
when  it  was  empty;  but  both  alike  must  see  the  wagon 
to  think  of  it  at  aU." 

The  pleasure  with  which  Ilistenedto  his  illustration 
dow  animated  him  on ;  and  he  talked  upon  this  milk- 
weman,  and  upon  a  once  as  famous  shoe- maker ;  and 
then  mounted  his  spirits  and  his  subject  to  our  immor. 
tal  Shakespeare ;  flowing  and  glowing  on,  with  as  much 
wit  and  truth  of  criticism  and  judgment,  as  ever  yet  I 
have  heard  him  display ;  but,  alack-a-day,  my  Susan,  I 
have  no  power  to  give  you  the  participation  so  justly 
your  due.  My  paper  is  filling;  and  I  have  no  franks 
for  doubling  letters  across  the  channel!  But  deiight- 
fbllv  bright  are  his  faculties,  though  the  poor,  infirm, 
shaken  machine  that  contains  them  seems  alarmingly 
giving  way  !  And  soon,  exhilarated  as  he  became  by 
the  preasure  of  bestowing  pleasure,  I  saw  a  palpable  in- 
crease of  suflering  in  the  midst  of  his  sallies ;  1  offered, 
therefore,  to  go  into  the  next  room,  there  to  wait  for  the 
carriage ;  an  offi^r  which,  for  the  first  time !  he  did  not 
oppose ;  but  taking,  and  most  affectionatcljr  pressing, 
both  my  bands,  "Be  not,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  of  even 
meltin?  kindness  and  concern,  **  be  not  longer  in  coming 
again  fi>r  my  letting  you  go  now  !" 

I  eagerly  assured  him  that  I  would  come  the  sooner, 
and  was  running  off;  but  he  called  me  back,  and  in  a 
solemn  voice,  and  a  manner  the  most  energetic,  said  : 
*«  Remember  me  in  your  prayers  1" 

How  afiecting,  my  dearest  Susanna,  such  an  injunc- 
tion from  Dr.  Johnson !  It  almost — as  once  before — 
made  mo  tremble,  from  surprise  and  emotion — surprise 
he  could  so  honour  me,  and  emotion  that  he  should 
think  himself  so  ill.  I  longed  to  ask  him  so  to  remem. 
ber  me  I  but  he  was  too  serious  for  sny  parleying, and  I 
knew  him  too  well  for  offering  any  disqualifying 
speeches :  I  merely,  in  a  low  voice,  and  I  am  sure  a 
troubled  accent,  uttered  an  instant,  and  heart-felt  as- 
surance of  obedience ;  and  then,  very  heavily*  indeed,  in 
spirits,  I  left  him.    Great,  good,  and  surpassing  that  he 


said  alone;  and  Mr.  Straghan^  in  a  ftw  oiiniites, 
cended. 

Dr.  Johnson,  he  told  her,  was  very  iU  indeed,  but  vmrj 
much  obliged  to  her  for  coming  to  him ;  and  he  bad 
sent  Mr.  Stragfaan  to  thank  her  m  his  name,  but  to  say 
that  he  was  so  very  bsd,  and  very  weak,  that  be  hoped 
she  would  exci^  his  not  seeing  her. 

She  was  greatly  disappointed ;  but,  leaving  a 


of  the  most  affectionate  respect,  aoquieaoed,  and  drovs 
away ;  painfully  certain  how  extitfmely  ill,  or  bow  sor- 
rowniily  low  he  most  be,  to  decline  the  sight  of  oas 
whom  so  constantly,  so  partially,  he  had  proasod,  aay, 
adjured,  **  to  come  to  him  again  and  again.** 

Fast,  however,  was  approaching  Uiettrae  wfaeo  ks 
could  so  adjure  her  no  more ! 

From  her  firm  conviction  of  his  almost  boondleia 
kindness  to  her,  she  was  fearfal  now  to  impoitiuie  or 
distress  him,  and  forbore,  for  the  memeot,  repeatiDg 
visits;  leaving  in  Dr.  Bumey's  hands aJJ  propoatti 


IS,  how  short  a  time  will  he  be  our  boast!  I  see  ho  is 
going.  This  winter  will  never  glide  him  on  to  a  more 
genial  season  here.  Elsewhere,  who  may  hope  a  fairer  7 
I  now  wish  I  had  asked  for  his  prayers !  and  perhaps, 
so  encouraged,  I  ought :  but  I  bad  not  the  presence  of 
mind. 


Melancholy  was  the  rest  of  this  year  to  Dr.  Burney ; 
and  truly  mournful  to  his  daughter,  who,  fi'om  this  last 
recorded  meeting,  felt  redonbled  anxiety  both  for  the 
health  and  the  sight  of  this  illustrious  invalid.  Bat  all 
accounts  thenceforward  discouraged  her  return  to  him, 
his  pains  daily  becoming  greater,  and  his  weakness  more 
oppressive:  added  to  which  obstacles,  he  was  now,  she 
was  informed,  almost  constantly  attended  by  a  group  of]  ^q  jif, 
male  fl'iends. 

Dr.  Burney,  however,  resorted  to  Bolt  Court  every 


for  their  renewal.  But  Dr.  Burney  himself  not  arrtvisg 
at  the  propitious  interval,  unfortunately  lost  Mght  of 
the  surorer  for  nearly  a  week,  though  be  mmf^  k 
almost  daily. 

On  Friday,  the  10th  of  December,  Mr.  Seward  brtMgfat 
to  Dr.  Burney  the  alarming  intelligenee  from  Fraak 
Barber,  that  Dr.  Warren  bad  seen  bis  master,  and  told 
him  that  he  might  take  what  opium  he  pleased  Ibr  the 
alleviation  of  his  pains. 

Dr.  Johnson  instantly  understood,  and  impraasiveff- 
thanked.him,  and  then  gravely  took  a  list  iaaveof 
him :  after  which,  with  the  utmost  kiadsess,  aa  w^ 
as  composure,  he  formally  bid  adieu  to  aU  tua  pbyai- 
cians. 

Dr.  Burney,  in  much  affliction,  hurriod  to  BokCourl; 
but  the  invalid  seemed  to  be  sleeping,  and  could  not  be 
spoken  to  till  be  diould  open  his  eyos.    Mr.  Stragbas, 
the  clergyman,  gave  however  the  weloomo  infomatkn, 
that  the  terror  of  death  had  now  passed  away  ;  and  Ual 
this  excellent  man  no  longer  looked  forward  with  &- 
may  to  his  quick  approi^ing  end ;  bat,  on  the  ceo- 
trary,  with  what  he  himself  called  the  irradtatasa  cf 
hope. 

This  was,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  consolatioas*  at» 
awful  a  crisis,  to  his  grieving  friend ;  Deyertfaeless,  Dr. 
Burney  was  deeply  depressed  at  the  heavy  and  irr^s. 
rable  kns  he  was  so  soon  to  sustain ;  bat  ho  delemiaetf 
to  make,  at  least,  one  more  effort  for  a  parlingr  mgki  of 
his  so  long  honoured  friend.  And,  on  Saturdajr«  Ibelitk 
December,  to  his  unspeakable  comfi>rt,  he    armai  it 
Bolt  Court  just  as  the  poor  invalid  was  able  to  be  visible; 
and  he  was  immediately  admitted. 

Dr.  Burney  found  him  seated  on  a  great  chair.  p«ft 
up  by  pillows,  and  perfectly  tranquil.  He  affectioaatsly 
took  the  doctor's  hand,  and  kindly  inqoired  aAar  bm 
health,  and  titat  of  his  ftmily ;  and  then,  aa  ever 
Dr^  Johnson  was  wont  to  do,  he  separate] j  and 
particularly  named  and  dwelt  upon  the  <locior*e 
daughter;  gently  adding,  **I  hope  Fanny  did  not  tab 
it  amiss,  that  i  did  not  see  her  that  morning  7- 
very  bad  indeed !" 

Dr.  Burney  answered,  that  the  word  omiaa  coatd ; 
be  apropos  to  her;  and  least  of  all  now,  when 


rtij 


The    doctor  ventured  to  stay  about  half 

4  *u  .  I.         iu  *        I.         .u     .         :  II     -ri^^**^*'  '^^  ^^^y  "P*"*  ""  <l"i®^  discoarne,  partH^ 

moment  that  he  could  tear  firom  the  imperious  calls  of  calm  sUence;  the  invalid  always  perfectly   Sm^ 


his  profession ;  and  was  instantly  admitted ;  unless  held 
back  by  insuperable  impediments  belonging  to  the  ma 
lady.  He  might,  indeed,  from  the  kind  regard  of  tho 
suffisrer,  have  seen  him  every  day,  by  watching  like 
some  other  assiduous  friends,  particularly  Messrs.  Lang 
ton,  Strahan,  the  Hooles,  and  Sastres,  whole  hours  in 
the  house  to  catch  a  fkvourable  minute ;  but  that,  for 
Dr.  Burney,  was  utterly  impossible.  His  afiectionate 
devoirs  could  only  be  received  when  he  arrived  at  some 
interval  of  ease,  and  then  tho  kind  invalid  constantly, 
and  with  tender  pleasure  gave  him  welcome. 

The  memorialist  was  soon  af\erwards  engaged  on  a 
visit  to  Norbury  Park ;  but  immediately  on  her  return 
to  town,  presented  herself,  accoiding  to  her  willing 
promise,  at  Bolt  Court. 

Frank  Barber,  the  fkithful  negro,  told  her,  with  great 
sorrow,  that  his  master  was  very  bad  indeed,  thouffh  he 
did  not  koep  his  bed.    The  poor  man  would  have  shown 


looks  and  manner. 

When  the  doctor  was  retiring.  Dr.  Johnson 
took  his  hand  and  encouraged  him  to  call  jet 
.: ^^^  aflerwards,  when  again  he  waa    ' 


her  up  stairs.    This  she  declined,  desiring  only  that  hcl  Fanny—I  think   I  shall  yet  throw   the   ball 


time 

Dr.  Johnson  impressively  said,  Ihough  in  a  Jmt 
•*Tell  Fanny— to  pray  for  me!"  And  theo,i«ill  hold. 
ing,  or  rather  grasping,  his  hand,  he  made  a  ptaj«r  for 
himself,  the  most  pious,  humble,  eloquent,  and  tamchukg. 
Dr.  Burney  said,  that  mortal  man  ooald  ootnpoae  and 
utter.  He  concluded  it  with  an  amen !  in  which  Dr. 
Burney  fervently  joined ;  and  which  was  spontaoeensly 
echoed  by  all  who  were  present 

This  over,  he  brightened  up,  as  if  with  revived  apirilai 
and  opened  cheerfully  into  some  general  rnmrnisalisa: 
and  when  Dr.  Burney,  ;^et  a  third  time,  was  Ukin^  Us 
reluctant  leave,  something  of  his  old  ardi  look  pbyad 
upon  his  coimtenance  as,  smilingly  he  said,      *T^ 

at  bee 


would  let  the  doctor  know  that  she  had  called  to  pay 
her  respects  to  him,  but   would  by  no  means  disturb 
him,  if  he  were  not  well  enough  to  see  her  without  in- 
convenience 
Mr.  Straghan,  the  clergyman,  was  with  biro,  Frank 


again 

A  kindness  so  lively,  following  an  injoctioo 
trating,  reanimated  a  hope  of  admisaion  in  tbe 
alist;  and,  after  church  on  the  onsuing  i 
Sunday,  the  12th  of  December,  with  the  follest  appro 
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fir. 


bation  of  Dr.  Baruey,  she  repaired  once  more  to  Bolt 
CoarU 

But  grievoQslj  WM  ahe  overset  on  hearing,  at  the 
door,  that  the  doctor  again  was  worse,  and  could  receive 
no  one. 

She  sQOiffioned  Frank  Barber,  and  told  hhn  she  had 
nnderatood,  from  her  father,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  meant 
to  eee  her.  Frank  then,  but  in  silence,  conducted  her 
to  the  parkMir.  She  begged  him  merely  to  mention  to 
the  doctor,  that  she  had  called  with  most  earnest  en. 
^oiriM;  bat  not  to  bint  at  anjr  expectation  of  seebg 
him  tUi  he  shoold  be  better. 

F^ank  went  ap  stairs ;  bat  did  not  return.  A  fbll 
boor  was  eoosained  in  anxioos  waiting.  She  then  saw 
IAt.  LangtoD  pasr  the  parkmr  door,  which  she  watchfoUjr 
kept  open,  and  ascend  the  stairs.  She  had  not  coorafe 
to  stop  or  ^>eak  to  him,  and  another  boor  lingered  on  m 
the  same  sospense. 

Bat,  at  about  foar  o'clock,  Mr.  Langton  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  parlour. 

9lie  took  it  for  granted  he  came  accidentally,  bat  ob- 
eerted  that,  though  he  bowed,  he  forbore  to  speak ;  or 
even  to  look  at  her,  and  seemed  in  much  disturbance. 

Extremely  alarmed,  she  durst  not  venture  at  any 
qnestloo;  but  Mrs.  Davis,  who  was  there,  uneasily 
esksd,  **  How  is  Dr.  Johnson  now,  sir  ?" 

M  Gwkg  on  to  death  very  fiist  T'  was  the  mournful 

liie  nKmoriaVist,  grievously  shocked  and  overset  by 
M>  hopeless  a  sentence,  aAer  an  invitation  so  sprightly 
of  only  the  preceding  evening  from  the  dying  man  him. 
aell^  tamed  to  the  window  to  recover  from  so  painful  a 
disappointment. 

^  H«s  he  taken  any  thing,  sir  7^  said  Mrs.  Davis. 

**  Nothing  at  aU !  We  carried  him  some  bread  and 
■DUk  ;  he  i efuaed  it,  and  said, '  The  less  the  belter  !*  ** 

Mrs.  Davis  thea  asked  sundry  other  questions,  from 
the  answers  to  which  it  fully  appeared  that  his  facul- 
ties  were  perfect,  and  that  his  mind  ^was  quite  composed. 

This  oootersation  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
beArs  tim  iDeBM>riali8t  had  vmy  suspicion  that  Mr.  Lang. 
ten  had  entered  the  parlour  purposely  to  speak  to  her, 
end  with  a  message  from  Dr.  Johnson : 

Bat  as  soon  as  she  could  summon  sufficient  firmness 
Id  torn  round,  Mr.  Langton  solemnly  said,  **  This  poor 
man  1  understand,  ma*am,  from  Frank,  desired  yester- 
day to  see  you.'* 

•*  My  anderstanding,  or  hoping  that,  sir,  brought  me 
hither  to  day." 

''Poor  man!  His  a  pity  he  did  not  know  himself 
better ;  and  that  you  should  not  have  been  spared  this 
tronble.'* 

^Tronbler'  she  repeated;  **!  would  come  an  hun. 
dred  times  to  see  i>t,  Johnson  the  hundredth  and 
first  r  ^ 

**  He  begged  me,  ma'am,  to  tell  you  that  he  hopes  you 
vill  exeose  him.  He  is  very  sorry,  indeed,  not  to  see 
yea.  But  he  desired  me  to  oome  and  speak  to  you 
ftr  him  myself^  and  to  tell  you  that  he  hopes  you  will 
him ;  for  he  feels  himself  too  weak  for  such  an 
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Slraek  and  tooched  to  the  very  heart  by  so  kind* 
though  sorrowful  a  message,  at  a  moment  that  seemed 
so  awful,  the  memorialist  nastily  expressed  something 
feke  thanks  to  Mr.  Langton,  who  was  visibly  affected, 
ami,  leaving  her  most  ^ectionate  respects,  with  every 
warmly  kind  wish  she  could  half  utter,  she  hurried  back 
to  her  fiUher's  coach. 

Tlie  very  next  day,  Monday,  the  13th  of  December. 
Dr.  Johnson  expired — and  without  a  groan.  Expired, 
it  is  thooght,  in  his  sleep. 

He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbe^  ;  aiMi  a  noble, 
alsKist  eoUossal  statue  of  him,  in  the  high  and  chaste 
weekmanship  of  Bacon,  has  been  erected  in  St.  PauPs 
CatkedfsL 

fhs  paH  bearers  were  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Sir 
Josaoh  Banks,  Mr.  Cohnaii,  Sir  Charles  Banbury,  and 
Mr.  LangtoQ. 

Dr.  Boney,  with  all  who  were  in  London  of  the  lite. 
rarf  ehib,  attended  the  funeral.  The  Reverend  Di. 
Onries  Barney  also  joined  the  processiorf. 

1785. 
This  year,  happily  for  Dr.  Barney,  re-opened  with  a 
new  prmssional  interest,  that  necessarily  callod  him 
from  the  tributary  sorrow  with  which  the  year  1784  had 


The  engravings  ^  the  commemoration  of  Handel 
were  now  fhiisM ;  and  a  splendid  copy  of  the  work 
was  prepared  for  the  king.  Lord  Sandwich,  as  one  of 
the  chief  directors  of  the  Tate  ftstival,  obligingly  offered 


his  services  for  taking  the  doctor  onder  his  wing  to  pre- 
sent the  book  at  the  levee;  but  his  majesty  gave  Dr. 
Burney  to  understand,  through  Mr.  Kicolai,  that  he 
would  receive  it,  at  a  private  audience,  in  his  library. 

This  was  an  honour  roost  gratifying  to  Dr.  Burney, 
who  returned  from  his  interview  at  the  palace,  in  an  eleva- 
tion of  pleasure  that  he  communicated  to  his  family,  with 
the  social  confidence  that  made  the  charm  of  his  domes- 
tic character. 

BOU8B-BBEAKINO. 

In  this  same  spring,  a  very  serious  misfortune  befel 
Dr.  Burney,  which,  though  not  of  the  affecting  cast  that 
had  lately  tainted  his  happiness,  severely  attacked  lus 

Early  one  morning,  and  before  he  was  risen,  Mrs. 
Bumey*s  maid,  rushmg  vehemently  into  the  bed-room, 
screamed  out :  **  O,  sir !  robbers !  robbers !  the  house  is 
broke  open  !'* 

A  wrapping  gown  and  slippers  brought  the  doctor 
down  stairs  in  a  moment;  when  he  found  that  the  bu- 
reau of  Mrs.  Burney,  in  the  dining  parlour,  had  been 
forced  open ;  and  saw  upon  the  table  three  packets  of 
mingled  gold  and  silver,  which  seemed  to  have  been  put 
into  three  divisions  for  a  triple  booty ;  but  which  were 
lefl,  it  was  supposed,  upon  some  sudden  alarm,  while  the 
robbers  were  in  the  act  of  distribution. 

After  securing  and  rejoicing  in  what  so  fortunately  had 
been  saved  from  seixure.  Dr.  Burney  repaired  to  his  study ; 
but  no  abandoned  pilla^  met  bis  gratulations  there !  ms 
own  bureau  had  been  visited  with  equal  rapacity,  though 
left  with  less  precipitancy ;  and  he  soon  discovered  wX 
he  had  been  purlouied  of  upwards  of  X300. 

He  sent  instantly  for  an  c^cer  of  the  police,  who  un- 
hesitatingly pronounced  that  the  leader,  at  least,  of  the 
burglary,  must  have  been  a  former  domestic ;  this  was 
decided,  fVom  remarking  that  he  had  gone  straight  for- 
ward to  the  two  bureaus,  which  were  the  only  deposito- 
ries of  money  ;  while  sundrv  cabinets  and  commodes,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  had  been  passed  unransacked. 

The  entrance  into  the  house  had  been  effecJted  through 
the  area ;  and  a  kitchen  window  was  still  open,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  upon  the  sand  on  the  floor,  the  print  of  a 
man*s  shoe  was  so  perfect,  that  the  police-officer  drew  its 
circumference  with  great  exactitude ;  picking  up,  at  the 
same  time,  a  button  that  had  been  squeezed  off  fVom  a 
coat,  by  the  forced  passage. 

Dr.  Burney  had  recently  parted  with  a  man  servant  of 
whom  he  had  much  reason  to  think  ill,  though  none  had 
occurred  to  make  him  believed  a  house-br^dter.  This 
man  was  immediately  enquired  for ;  but  he  had  quitted 
the  lodgings  to  which  he  had  retired  upon  losing  his  place ; 
and  had  acquainted  no  one  whither  he  was  gone. 

The  officers  of  the  police,  however,  with  their  usual 
ferreting  routine  of  dexterity,  soon  traced  the  suspected 
runaway  to  Hastings  ;  where  he  had  arrived  to  embark 
in  a  fishing  vessel  for  France ;  but  he  had  found  none 
ready,  and  was  waiting  for  a  fair  wind. 

When  the  police  oflSser,  having  intimation  that  he  was 
gone  to  an  inn  for  some  refreshment,  entered  the  kitchen 
where  he  was  taking  some  bread  and  cheese,  he  got  up 
so  sofUy,  while  the  officer,  not  to  alarm  him,  had  turned 
round  to  give  some  directions  to  a  waiter,  that  he  slid  un- 
heard out  of  the  kitchen  by  an  opposite  door :  and,  quickly 
as  the  officer  missed  biro,  he  was  sought  for  in  vain ;  not 
a  trace  of  his  footsteps  was  to  be  seen ;  though  the  inward 
guilt  manifested  by  such  an  evasion  redoubled  the  vigil- 
ance of  pursuit. 

The  ffiffitive  was  soon,  however,  discerned,  on  the  top 
of  a  high  brick  wall,  running  along  its  edge  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  frightful  danger,  wiui  a  courage  that, 
in  any  better  cause,  would  have  been  worthy  of  admira- 
tion.     V 

The  policeman,  now,  composedly  left  him  to  his  raoe 
and  his  defeat ;  satisfied  that  no  asylum  awaited  him  at 
the  end  of  the  wall,  and  that  he  must  thence  drop,  with- 
out fbrther  resistance,  into  captivity. 

Cruel  for  Dr.  Burney  id  what  remains  of  this  narration : 
the  runaway  was  seized,  and  brought  to  the  public  office, 
where  a  true  bill  was  found  for  his  trial,  as  he  could  give 
no  reason  for  his  flight ;  and  as  the  button  picked  up  in 
the  area  exactly  suited  a  wanting  one  in  a  ooat  discovered 
to  be  in  his  possession.  His  shoo,  also,  precisely  fitted 
the  drawing  on  the  kitchen  door.  But  though  this  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence  was  so  strong  as  to  bring  to  all  the 
magistrates  a  conviction  of  his  guilt  that  they  scrupled 
not  to  avow,  it  was  only  circum^imtial ;  it  was  not  posi- 
tive. He  had  taken  nothing  but  cash ;  a  single  bank  note 
might  hvre  been  brought  horoe  to  him  with  proof;  but 
to  coin,  who  could  swear  7  The  magistrates,  therefore, 
were  compelled  to  discharge,  though  they  would  not  ut- 


ter the  word  acquit,  the  prisoner ;  and  the  doctor  had  the 
mortification  to  witness  in  the  ooart  the  repayment  of 
upwards  of  fifty  guineas  to  the  felon,  that  had  been  found 
upon  him  at  Hastings.  The  rest  of  the  three  hundred 
pounds  must  have  be^  secibred  by  the  accomplioes ;  or 
buried  in  some  place  of  concealment 

But  Dr.  Buniey,  however  aggrieved  and  injured  by 
this  affair,  was  always  foremost  to  subscribe  to  the  liberal 
maxim  of  the  law,  that  it  is  better  to  acquK  ten  criminals, 
than  to  oondenm  one  innocent  man.  He  resigned  him- 
self, therefore,  submissively,  however  little  pleased,  to  the 
laws  of  his  noUe  country,  ever  ready  to  consider,  like 
Pope, 

**  AH  partial  evil,  universal  good.** 

•  •  s  •  a 

WooM  it  be  just,  could  it  be  right,  to  leave  unqoalified 
to  the  grief  of  his  firiends,  and  to  the  rage  of  the  mur- 
murers  against  destiny,  a  blight  such  as  this  to  (he  in- 
dustry and  the  welfore  of  \>i,  Burney ;  and  not  seek  to 
soften  the  concern  of  the  kind,  and  not  aim  at  mitigating 
the  asperity  of  the  dechumers,  by  opening  a  fiurer  point 
of  view  for  the  termination  of  tms  event,  if  fact  and  fair 
reality  can  suj^y  colours  for  so  revivifying  a  change  ^ 
scenery  7 

Surely  such  a  retention,  if  not  exacted  by  discretion  or 
delicacy,  would  be  grraeeless.  A  secret,  therefore,  of  more 
than  forty-seven  years'  standing,  and  known  at  this  mo- 
ment to  no  living  being  but  this  memorialist,  ought  now, 
in  honour,  in  justice,  and  in  mtitude,  to  be  laid  open  to 
the  surviving  fiiends  of  Dr.  Burney. 

About  a  month  after  this  treacherous  depredation  had 
filled  the  doctor  and  his  bouse  with  dismay,  a  lady  of 
high  rank,  fortune,  and  independence,  well  known  in  the 
family,  mysteriously  summoned  this  memorialist  to  a 
private  room,  for  a  t€te-^4eCe^  in  St  Martin's  street 

As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  she  scrutinixingly  exa- 
mined that  no  one  was  within  hearing  on  the  other  side  of 
either  of  the  doors  leading  into  the  apartment;  and  thca 
solemnly  said  that  she  came  to  demand  a  little  secret 
service.  ^ 

The  memorialist  pretested  herself  most  ready  to  meet 
her  request;  but  that  was  insufficient:  the  lady  insisted 
upon  a  formal  and  positive  promise,  that  what  she  should 
ask  shoold  be  done;  yet  that  her  name  in  the  transaction 
should  never  be  divulged. 

There  seemed  something  so  litde  reasonable  in  a  de> 
sire  for  so  unqualified  an  engsgement  upon  a  subject 
unknown,  that  the  memorialist,  distorbed,  hesitated- and 
hung  back. 

The  lady  was  palpably  hart;  and,  dropping  a  low 
courtesy,  with  a  supercilious  half  smile*  and  a  brie£|  but 
civil,  **  Gk)od  morrow,  ma'am !"  was  [Moudly  stalking  out 
of  the  room ;  when,  shocked  to  offend  her,  the  memorial, 
ist  besought  her  padUence ;  and  then  fiankly  asked,  how 
she  could  promise  what  she  was  in  the  dark  whether  ahe 
could  perform  7 

The  lady,  unbending  her  furrowed  brow,  replied,  **  111 
tell  you  bow,  ma'am  :  you  most  either  say,  I  believe  ^oa 
to  be  an  honest  woman,  and  111  trust  yon ;  or,  I  believe 
you  to  be  no  better  than  yoa  should  be,  and  I'll  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  you.** 

An  alternative  such  as  this  eould  hardly  be  called  an 
ahemative :  the  promise  was  given. 

The  smile  now  of  pleasure,  almost  of  triumph,  that 
succeeded  to  that  of  satire,  which  had  almost  amounted 
to  scorn,  nearly  recompensed  the  hazarded  trust ;  which, 
soon  afterwards,  was  even  more  than  repaid  by  the  sin^ 
cereet  admiration. 

The  lady,  taking  a  thick  Icttor-case  firom  a  capacious  * 
and  well-fumished  part  of  the  female  habiliment  of  other 
days,  yclept  a  pocket,  produced  a  small  parcel,  and  said, 
**  Do  me  the  favour,  ma'am,  to  slip  this  trifle  into  tlie 
doctor's  bureau  the  first  time  you  see  him  open  it ;  and 
just  say,  *  Sir,  this  is  bank  notes  for.  three  hundred  pounds, 
instead  of  what  that  rogue  robbed  you  of.  But  you  must 
ask  no  questions ;  and  you  must  not  stare,,  sir,  for  it's 
fi*om  a  mend  that  will  never  be  known.  So  don't  be  over 
curious ;  for  it's  a  friend  who  will  never  take  it  back,  if 
you  firet  yourself  to  the  bone.  So  please,  sir,  to  do  what 
you  please  with  it  Either  use  it,  or  put  it  behind  the  fire, 
whichever  you  think  the  most  sensible.*  And  then,  if  ho 
should  say,  *  Fray,  miss,  who  gave  you  that  impertinent 
message  for  me  7*  you  will  get  into  no  ieopardy,  for  you 
can  answer  that  you  are  bound  head  ana  foot  to  hold  your 
tongue ;  and  then,  being  a  roan  of  honour,  he  will  hold 
his.    Don't  you  think  so,  ma'am  7** 

The  memorialist,  heartily  laughing,  but  in  great  per- 
turbation  lest  the  doctor  should  be  hurt  or  displeased, 
would  fain  have  resisted  this  commission ;  but  the  \^^ 
peremptorily  saying  a  promise  was  a  promisl^  whichna 
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person  under  a  vagabond,  but  more  especially  a  person  not  an  idea  could  elicitt  bat  was  not  distinctively  ^n  ber 
of  honour,  writing  books,  could  break,  would  listen  to  no  favour. 

appeal.  Unconstrained,  therefore,  was  the  impulsive  regard 

She  had  been,  the  protested,  on  the  point  of  non  eom-  With  which  this  illustrious  foreigner  inspired  both ;  and 
90S  ever  since  that  rogue  had  played  the  doctor  such  \  which,  gently,  but  pointedly,  it  was  her  evident  aim  to 
knavish  trick,  as  picking  his  bureau  to  ffet  at  his  cash ;  ^crease.  She  made  a  visit  the  next  day  to  the  memo- 
in  thinking  how  much  richer  she,  who  had  neither  child  riaMst,  whose  society  she  sought  with  a  flattering  earnest- 


nor  chick,  nor  any  particular  great  talenU,  was  than  she 
ought  to  be ;  while  a  man  who  was  so  much  a  greater 
•cholar,  and  with  such  a  fry  of  young  ones  at  his  heels, 
all  of  them  such  a  set  of  geniuses,  was  suddenly  made  so 
much  poorer,  for  no  ofience,  only  that  rogue's  knavishness. 
And  she  could  not  get  back  into  her  right  senses  upon 
the  accident,  she  said,  till  she  had  hit  upon  this  scheme : 
for  knowing  Dr.  Bumey  to  be  a  very  punctilious  man, 
like  moat  <»  the  book-writers,  who  were  always  rather 
odd,  she  waa  aware  she  could  not  make  him  accept  such 
a  thing  in  a  quiet  way,  however  it  mi^ht  bo  his  due  in 
conscience ;  only  by  some  cunning  device  that  he  could 
not  get  the  better  ol 

Expostulation  was  vain ;  and  the  matter  was  arranged 
exactly  according  to  her  injunctions. 

Ultmiately,  however,  when  the  deed  was  so  confirmed 
OS  to  be  irrevocable,  the  memorialist  obtained  her  leave  to 
make  known  its  author ;  though  under  the  most  absolute 
charge  of  secrecy  for  all  around ;  which  was  strictly  ob- 
venred ;  notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  of  the  aston- 
ished  doctor,  whom  she  forbade  ever  to  name  it,  either  te 
herself,  she  said,  or  Co.,  under  pain  of  never  speaking  to 
him  again. 

All  peculiar  obstaolei^  howertr,  having  now  passed 
away,  justice  aeems  to  demand  the  recital  of  this  extra- 
ordinary little  anecdote  in  the  history  of  Pr.  Bumey. 

Those  who  still  remember  a  daughter  of  the  Eari  of 
Thanet,  who  was  widow  of  Sir  WUHam  Duncan,  will 
reoognise,  without  difficulty,  in  this  narration,  the  gene- 
roflity,  spirit,  and  ffood  humour,  with  the  uncultivated, 
ungrammatical,  and  incoherent  dialect,  and  the  comic, 
but  arbitrary  manner,  of  the  indescribably  diverting  and 
grotesque,  though  munificent  and  nobly  liberal.  Lady 
Mary  Duncan. 

MRS.    YES£ir. 

The  singular,  and,  in  another  way,  equally  quaint  and 
original,  as  well  as  trulj  Irish,  Mrs.  Vesey,  no  sooner 
heard  <^  Dr.  Bumey's  misfortune,  than  she  sent  for  an 
ingenioua  carpenter,  to  whom  she  communicated  a  de- 
sire to  have  a  private  drawer  oonsbmcted  in  a  private 
apartment,  for  the  coaoealment  and  preservation  of  her 
cash  from  any  firaudulent  servant 

Accordingly,  within  the  wainscot  of  her  dressing  room, 
this  was  effected ;  and,  when  done,  she  rang  for  her  prin- 
dpal  domestics ;  and,  after  recounting  to  them  the  great 
•vii  that  had  happened  to  poor  Dr.  Biuney;  and  bemoan- 
ing that  he  had  not  taken  a  similar  precaution,  abe 
charged  them,  in  a  low  voice,  never  to  touch  such  apart 
of  the  wall,  lest  they  should  press  upon  the  spring  or  the 
private  drawer,  in  which  she  was  going  to  hide  her  gold 
and  bank  ijotpf. 

MADAMS  DB  OBNLIS. 

In  the  .summer  of  this  year,  17d5,  came  over  fh>m 
Franco  the  celebrated  conitesse  de  Genlis.  Dr.  Bumey 
and  his  second  daughter  were  almost  immediately  invited, 
at  the  express  desire  of  the  Countess,  to  meet,  and  pass 
a  day  with  her,  at  the  bouse  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
His  niece.  Miss  Palmer,  Sir  Abraham  and  Lady  Hume, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  some  others,  viFere  of  the  party. 

Madame  dc  Genlis  must  then  have  been  abont  thirty- 
five  years  of  age ;  but  the  whole  of  her  appearance  was 
nearly  ten  years  younger.  Her  face,  without  positive 
beauty,  had  the  most  winning  agreeability :  her  figure 
was  remarkably  elegant,  her  attire  was  chastely  simple  : 
her  air  was  reserved,  and  her  demeanour  was  dignified. 
Her  language  bad  the  same  flowing  perspicuity,  and  ani- 
inated  variety,  by  which  it  is  marked  in  the  best  of  her 
works ;  and  her  discourse  was  full  of  intelligence,  yet 
wholUr  Aee  firom  presumption  or  obtrosion.  Dr.  Bumey 
was  forcibly  strack  with  her,  and  his  daughter  was  en- 
chanted. 

Almost  as  numerous  as  her  works,  and  almost  as  di- 
yersified,  were  the  characters  which  had  preceded  this 
celebrated  lady  to  Enghmd.  None,  however,  of  the  ca- 
lumnious sort  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  doctor  pre- 
viously to  this  meeting;  and  though  some  had  buzzed 
aboutthese  of  the  memorialist,  they  were  vague ;  and 
she  J^j^villingly,  from  the  charm  of  such  superior  ta- 
lenflBlieved  them  unfounded ;  even  before  the  witdiery 
>nal  partiality  drove  them  wholly  from  the  field  : 
rom  Ito  sight,  her  manners,  and  her  convorsation, 


ness  and  a  spirited  grace  that,  coupled  with  her  rare  at- 
tractions,  made  a  straight  forward  and  most  animating 
conquest  of  her  charmed  votary. 

Madame  de  Genlis  had  ahready  been  at  Windsor,  where, 
through  the  medium  of  Madame  de  la  Fite,  she  had  been 
honoured  with  a  private  audience  of  the  queen :  and  the 
energetic  respect  with  which  she  spoke  of  her  majesty, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  the  loyal  hoirt  of 
Dr.  Bumey  for  encouraging  this  rising  connection. 

Madame  de  Genlis  had  presented,  she  said,  to  the 
queen  the  sacred  dramas  which  she  had  dedicated  to  her 
Serene  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  addmg,  that 
she  had  brought  over  only  two  copies  of  that  work,  of 
which  the  second  was  destined  for  Mademoiselle  Burney! 
to  whom,  with  a  billet  of  elegance  nearly  heightened  into 
exMossions  of  friendship,  it  was  shortly  Conveyed. 

The  memorialist  was  at  a  k)ss  how  to  make  acknow- 
ledgments for  this  obliging  offering,  as  she  would  have 
held  any  retum  in  kind  to  savour  rather  of  vanity  than 
of  gratitude.  Dr.  Burney,  however,  relieved  her  embar- 
rassment,  by  permitting  her  to  be  the  bearer  of  his  own 
History  of  Music,  as  for  as  it  had  then  been  published. 
This  Madame  de  GesiUs  received  with  infinite  erace  and 
pleasure ;  for  while  capable  of  treating  luminously  almost 
every  subject  that  occurred,  she  had  an  air,  a  look,  a 
smile,  that  gave  consequence,  transiently,  to  e^&rj  thing 
she  said  or  did. 

She  had  then  by  her  side,  and  fondly  under  her  wing, 
a  little  ffirl  whom  she  called  PameU,*  who  was  most  at- 
tractively lovely,  and  whom  she  had  imbued  with  a  spe- 
cies of  enthusiasm  for  the  memorialist,  so  potent  and  so 
eccentric,  that  when,  during  the  visit  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds*, Madame  de  Genlis  said,  **  Pamela^  wild  Madanoi- 
sells  Bumey  r  the  animated  little  person  rushed  hastUy 
forward,  and  prostrated  herself  upon  one  knee  before  the 
astonished,  almost  confounded  object  of  her  notice ;  who,^ 
though  covered  with  a  confusion  half  distressing,  half 
ridiculous,  observed  in  every  motion  and  attitude  of  the 
really  enchanting  little  creature,  a  picturesque  beauty  of 
effect,  and  a  magic  allurement  in  her  fine  cast  up  eyes, 
that  she  could  not  but  wish  to  see  perpetuated  by  Sir 
Joshua. 

On  the  day  that  Dr.  Bumey  left  his  card  in  Portland- 
place,  for  a  parting  visit  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  previously 
to  her  quitting  London,  he  left  there,  also,  the  memorial, 
ist ;  who,  by  appointment,  was  to  pass  the  morning  with 
that  lady.  This  same  witching  little  being  was  then  capi- 
tally  aiding  and  abetting  in  a  preconcerted  manosuvre, 
with  which  Madame  de  Genlis  not  a  little  surprised  her 
guest.  This  was  by  detaining  her,  through  a  thousand 
Varying  contrivances,  all  for  a  while  unsuspected,  in  a 
particmar  position ;  while  a  painter,  whom  Madame  de 
Genlis  menticmed  as  being  with  her  by  chance,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  amusing  himself  with  sketching  some 
fancies  of  his  own,  was  clandestinely  taking  a  portrait 
of  the  visiter. 

However  flattered  by  the  desire  of  its  possession  in  so 
celebrated  a  personage,  that  visiter  had  already,  and  de. 
cidedly,  reused  sitting  for  it,  not  alone  to  Madame  de 
Genlis,  but  to  various  other  kind  demanders,  from  a 
rooted  dislike  of  being  exhibited.  And  when  she  dis- 
covered  what  was  going  forward,  much  vexed  and  discon* 
certed,  she  would  nave  quitted  her  seat,  and  fled  the  pre- 
mises :  but  the  adroit  httle  charmer  had  again  recourse 
to  her  gracefiil  prostration ;  and,  again  casting  up  her 
beautifully  picturesque  eyes,  pleaded  the  cause  and  wishes 
of  Madame  de  Genlis,  whom  she  called  Maman^  with 
an  eloquence  and  a  pathos  so  singular  and  so  captivating, 
that  the  memorialist,  though  she  would  not  sit  quietfy 
still,  nor  voluntarily  favour  the  painter*s  artifice,  could 
only  have  put  in  practice  a  peremptory  and  determined 
flight,  b^  trampling  upon  the  urgent,  clinging,  impas- 
sioned  little  sumilianL 

This  was  the  last  day's  intercourse  of  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis with  Dr.  Bumey  and  the  memorialist  Circumstan- 
oes,  soon  afterwards,  suddenly  parted  them;  and  circum- 
stances never  again  brought  them  together. 

una*   DBLANY. 
The  society  which  assembled  at  that  ]ady*s  mansion 
was  elegant  and  high  bred,  yet  entertaining  and  diversi- 
fied.   As  Mrs.  Delany  chose  to  sustain  her  own  house. 


*  Afterwards  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald. 


that  she  might  associate  without  constraint  with  ber  owo 
family,  the  generous  Duchess  of  Portknd  would  not 
make  a  point  of  persuading  her  to  sojourn  at  WhitehaiJ; 
preferring  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  ease  and  comfort,  in 
quitting  that  noble  residence  nearly  every  evening,  to 
lessening  those  of  lier  tenderly  loved  companion.        ^ 

But  a  lamented,  though  not  personal  or  iamily  evon, 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  this  summer,  must  here  be 
recorded,  with  some  detail  of  circumstance;  as  H  proved, 
in  its  consequences,  by  no  means  unimportant  to  the 
history  of  Dr.  Bumey. 

The  venerable  Mrs.  Delany  was  suddenly  bereft  of  the 
right  noble  friend  who  was  the  delight  c^  her  lifo,  tfae« 
D>uchess  Dowager  of  Portland.  That  honourod  and 
honourable  lady  had  quitted  town  for  her  dowry  mansioB 
of  Bulstrode  Park.  Thither  she  had  just  mostoouiteoiisly 
invited  this  memorialist :  who  had  spent  with  ber  graos 
and  her  beloved  friend,  at  the  fine  dwelling  of  the  fonncr 
at  Whitehall,  nearly  the  last  evening  of  their  sojourn  in 
town,  to  arrange  this  intended  summer  junction.  A 
letter  of  Mrs.  £&lany*B  dictation  had  afterwards  fitUovcd 
to  St  Martin*s  street,  fixing  a  day  on  which  a  carriage, 
consigned  by  her  grace  to  Mrs.  Delany*s  service,  was 
to  fetch  the  new  visiter.  But,  on  the  succeeding  monw 
ing,  a  fiir  different  epistle,  written  by  the  amannensis  «f 
Mjs.  Delany,  brought  the  raoumfiil  counter-tidings  of 
the  seizure,  illness,  and  decease,  of  the  valuable,  generoos, 
and  charming  inistress  of  Bulstrode  Park. 

Mrs.  Delany,  as  soon  as  possible,  was  jemorcd  back  to 
St  James*  Place ;  in  a  grief  touchingly  profound^  tboa^ 
resigned. 

^niis  was  a  loss  for  which,  as  Mrs.  Delany  wis  fiftus 
years  tlie  senior,  no  human  calculation  had  preptred: 
and  what  other  has  the  human  mathematician?  Her  con- 
dition in  lifo,  therefore,  as  well  as  her  heart,  was  siwaikd 
by  this  privation  ;  and  however  inferior  to  the  latter  was 
the  former  consideration,  the  conflict  of  afflicted  feel- 
ings  with  discomfited  aflairs,  could  not  bat  be  doubly 
oppressive  :  for  though  from  the  duchess  no  pecuniary 
loan  was  accepted  by  Mrs.  Delany,  unnumbered  wers 
the  little  auxiliaries  to  domestic  economy   which  her 
grace  found  means  to  convey  to  St  James*  Place. 

But  now,  even  the  bouse  m  that  place,  though  alres^ 
small  for  the  splendid  persons  who  fi^uenfly  soofto 
there  to  pay  tneir  respects  to  the  duchess,  as  well  as  to 
Mrs.  Delany,  became  too  expensive  for  her  means  if 
supporting  its  establishment 

The  friendship  of  the  high-minded  duchess  for  Ws. 
Delany  had  been  an  honour  to  herself  and  to  her  sex,« 
its  refinement  as  well  as  in  its  liberality.  Her  supencf 
rank  she  held  as  a  bauble,  her  superior  wealth  as  drMi, 
save  as  they  might  be  made  subservient  towards  equii- 
ising  in  condition  the  chosen  companion,  with  whom  ia 
affection  all  was  already  parallel. 

Uppi  first  receiving  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  tbs 
broken-up  meeting  at  Bulstrode  Park,  Dr.  Bumey  hsd 
taken  his  much-grieved  daughter  with  him  to  CSiesingtoo, 
where,  with  all  its  bereavements,  he  repaired,  to  go  co 
with  his  history ;  but,  with  a  kindness  which  always  M 
him  to  participate  in  the  calls  of  affection,  he  no  sMOtf 
learned  that  her  presence  would  be  acceptable  to  Mia 
Delany,  than  he  spared  his  amanuensis  from  his  side  oai 
his  work,  and  instantly  lent  her  his  carriage  to  eoMSf 
her  back  to  town,  and  to  the  house  of  that  afflicted  kiy; 
whose  tenderly  open-armed,  though  tearful  reoepin, 
was  as  gratiiymg  to  the  findings  of  her  deeply.attadnd 
guest,  as  the  grief  that  she  witnessed  was  saddening. 

The  doctor  permitted  her  now  to  take  up  her  abode  is 
this  house  of  mourning ;    where  she  had  tiie  bemrtlHt 
satisfoetion  to  find  herself  not  only  soothing  to  the  ad- 
mirable fiiend,  by  whom  so  late  m  lifo,  but  ao  wamJy 
in  love,  she  had  been  taken  to  the  bosom ;  but  empowcsew 
to  relieve  some  of  her  cares  by  being  intrusted  to 
look,  examine,  and  read  to  her  letters  and  mani 
every  description ;  and  to  select,  destroy,  or  arrann 
long-hoarded  mass.    She  even  began  revisingf  and  < 
tinuing  a  manuscript  memoir  of  the  early  days  of  lir& 
Dehmy ;    but,  as  it  could  be  proceeded  witli  onlj  oi 
moments  of  unbroken  tete^-tete,  it  never  was  Saaahcd, 
Meanwhile,  when  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  fhs 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Portland  reached  their  majftirs, 
their  first  thought,  after  their  immediate  grief  at  ber 
departure,  was  of  Mrs.  DeUny ;  and  when  they  Ibond 
that  the  duchess,  from  a  natural  expectation  or  heiog 
herself  the  longest  liver,  had  taken  no  measures  to  soden 
off  the  worldly  part,  at  least,  of  this  separation,  the  king^ 
with  most  benevolent  munificence,  resolved  to  supply  th^ 
deficien^  which  a  fiulure  of  fore^irht  alone,  he   wms 
sure,  had  occasioned  in  a  friend  of  siu£  anxious  fbndnriM 
He  completely,  tlierefore,  and  even  minutely  fitted  up  fi»r 
Mrs.  Ddany  a  house  at  Windsor,  near  the  castle ;   aod 
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•ettfefl  a  penMon  of  tbr«e  lumdred  pounds  a-year  upon 
ber  for  life;  to  enable  hor  to  still  keep  her  house  in 
town,  that  she  might  repair  thither  everj  winter,  for  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  the  society  of  her  old  friends. 

The  gratafiii  heut  of  Mrs.  Delany  overflowed  at  her 
«es  at  marks  so  attentite,  as  wdl  as  beneficent,  of 
ftidness  and  goodness  in  her  soTereigns ;  for  well  she 
feU  oenvinoed  that  the  qoeen  hsd  a  mexital  share  and 
inftnenriB  in  these  royal  o&rinffs. 

To  WittdsoTfthus  invited,  Mrs.  Delany  now  went; 
and  this  memorialist,  lightened  of  a  thonwand  apprchen- 
siens  hy  this  cheer  to  the  feelings  of  her  honoured 
firiead,  returned  to  Dr.  Bumey,  in  Surrey..  A  letter 
speedily  feUowed  her,  with  an  account  that  the  good 
iamg  himself,  harinr  issued  orders  to  be  apprised  when 
Mrs.  Delany  entered  the  town  of  Windsor,  had  repaired 
to  her  newly  allotted  boose,  there,  in  person,  to  ffive  her 
wdeeme.  Overoome  by  such  candesoension,  she  flung 
iieraelf  open  ber  knees  before  him,  to  express  a  sense  of 
hiajiraciousness  for  which  she  ooold  find  no  words. 

nnimr  muesties  almost  immediately  visited  her  in 
pecson ;  an  honour  which  they  frequently  repeated :  and 
tbey  coodcsoendingly  sent  to  her,  aheniately,  all  their 
royal  dai^hters.  And,  as  soon  as  she  was  recovered 
from  her  Atifues,  they  invited  her  to  their  evening  oon- 
cerli  at  the  Upper  liodge,  in  which,  at  that  time,  they 


The  time  is  now  come  to  open  upon  the  circumstances 
which  will  lead,  ere  long,  to  the  cause  of  a  seeming 
m  these  memoirs. 


Dr.  Bumey  was  soon  informed  that  the  queen  had 
deigned  to  inquire  of  Mrs.  Delany,  why  she  had  not 
broufht  ber  friend.  Miss  Bumey,  to  her  new  home  7  an 
enquiry  that  was  instantly  followed  by  an  invitation  that 
hastened,  of  course,  the  person  in  question  to  8t  Alban's 
street,  W  indsor. 

Here  she  found  her  venerable  friend  in  the  full  solace 
of  as  much  contentment  as  her  recent  severe  personal 
Joaa,  and  her  advanced  period  of  life,  could  well  admit 
Andf  ofteatiaaeBf  for  nearer  to  mortal  happiness  is  sucli 
coateatment  in  the  aged,  than  is  suspected,  or  believed, 
by  assuming  and  presuming  youth;  who  frequently 
take  upon  trust^-or  upon  poetry — their  capability  of 
superior  enjoyment  for  its  possession.  She  was  honoured 
by  all  who  approached  her ;  she  was  loved  by  all  with 
whom  she  associated.  Her  very  dependence  was  made 
independent  by  the  delicacy  with  which  it  left  her  com- 
pletelj  mistress  of  her  actions  and  her  abode.  Her 
sovereigns  unbent  from  their  state  to  bestow  upon  her 
graeiousness  and  fiivour :  and  the  youthful  obiect  of  her 
dearest  aflections.  Miss  Port,  was  fostered,  with  their  full 
permisBion,  under  her  wing. 

TOB   KIHO  AlTD   QUBBlf. 

In  a  week  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  visitant, 
she  was  surprised  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  by  a 
sodden,  unannounced,  and  unexpected  entrance  of  his 
nuesty,  one  evening,  into  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs. 
DasBv ;  where,  however,  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
bis  nnJooked-for  appearance  speedily,  nay,  blithely,  sub- 
flidedL  from  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  the  impressive 
beoenileace  of  his  countenance,  end  the  cheering  gaietv 
Ctiua  diaoourse.  Fear  could  no  more  exist  where  good- 
ness of  heart  was  so  predominant,  than  respect  could  fail 
wksere  dignity  of  rank  was  so  preeminent:  and,  ere 
manj  nunutes  had  elapsed,  Mrs.  Delany  had  the  sod 
sttisfoction  not  only  of  seeing  the  first  tremours  of  her 
fimmred  friend  pass  insensibly  away,  but  of  observing 
tbem  to  be  supplanted  by  ease,  nay,  delight,  from  the 
BiHd  yet  lively  graciouioiess  with  which  she  was  drawn 
mio  conversation  by  his  majesty. 

The  queen,  a  fow  days  later,  made  an  entry  with 
ahiHMit  as  little  preparation ;  save  that  the  king,  though 
\m  had  not  announced,  had  preceded  her ;  and  that  we 
cfaurmaa^B  knock  at  the  door  had  excited  some  suspicion 
off  her  afproaob »  while  the  king,  who  came  on  foott  and 
qaitaalsDd,  bad  only  rung  at  the  bell;  each  of  them  palpa- 
bly shewmg  a  condescending  intention  to  avoid  creating  a 
pmnic  in  the  fiaw  guest ;  as  well  as  to  obviate,  what 
Tspedtdly  bad  happened  when  they  arrived  without 
these  precautions,  a  timid  escape. 

To  describe  what  the  queen  was  in  this  interview, 
would  be  to  portraj  grace,  sprightliness,  sweetness,  and 
spirit,  embodied  m  one  frame.  And  each  of  these 
sovereigns,  while  bestowing  all  their  decided  attentions 
upon  their  venerable  and  admirable  hostess,  deigned  to 
display  the  most  fiivourable  disposition  towards  her  new 
visiter ;  the  whole  of  their  manner,  and  the  whole  tenour 
of  their  discourse  denotin|r  a  curious  desire  to  develope, 
if  tnietkble,  the  pecabantioi  which  had  impelled  that 


small  person,  almost  whether  she  would  or  not,  into  pub. 
lie  notice. 

The  pleasure  with  which  Dr.  Burney  received  the 
details  now  transmitted  to  him,  of  the  fovour  with  which 
his  daughter  was  receivcNi  at  Windsor,  made  a  marked 
period  of  parental  satisfoction  in  his  lifo:  and  these 
accounts,  with  some  others  on  a  similar  topic  of  a  more 
recent  date,  were  placed  amon^  hoards  to  which  he 
had  the  most  frequent  recourse  for  recreation  in  his  latter 
years. 

The  incidents,  indeed,  leading  to  this  so  honourable 
distinction  were  singular  almost  to  remancs.  This 
daughter,  from  a  shyness  of  disposition  the  most  fearful, 
as  well  as  from  her  native  obscurity,  would  have  been 
the  last,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  to  have  had 
the  smallest  chance  of  attracting  reyal  notice ;  but  the 
eocentridty  of  ber  openin|r  adventure  into  life  had  ex- 
cited the  very  curiosi^  which  its  scheme  meant  to  render 
abortive;  and  these  august  personages  beheld  her  with  an 
evident  wish  of  malung  some  acquaintance  with  her 
character.  They  saw  her,  also,  under  the  ausfuces  c€  a 
lady  whom  they  had  almost  singled  out  from  amongst 
womankind  as  an  object  worthy  of  their  private  friend- 
ship ;  and  whose  animated  regard  for  her,  they  knew, 
had  set  aloof  all  distance  of  years,  and  all  reoency  of  in- 
tercoUrse. 

These  were  circumstances  to  exile  common  form  and 
royal  disciplinariaidsm  from  these  great  personages ;  and 
to  give  to  Uiem  the  smiling  front  and  unbent  brow  of 
their  fiur  native,  not  majesti^v  acquired,  physiogxiomies. 
And  the  impulsive  eflect  of  such  urbanitv  was  facilitating 
their  purpose  to  its  happy,  honoured  object;  who  found 
herself  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  this  august  presence, 
without  the  panic  of  being  summoned,  or  the  awe  of 
being  presented.    Nothing  was  chilled  by  ceremonial, 


nothing  was  stiflened  bv  etiquette,  nothing  belonging  to 
the/ormul<8  of  royalty  kept  up  stately  distance.  No  kidy 
in  waiting  exhibited  the  queen ;  no  equerry  pointed  out 
the  king ;  the  reverence  of  the  heart  sufficed  to  impede 
any  forgetfblnesB  of  their  rank ;  and  the  courtesy  of  their 
own  nnaflbcted  hiltfity  diffused  ease,  spirit,  and  jdeasure 
all  around. 

The  king,  insatiably  curious  to  become  still  more  mi- 
nutely master  of  the  history  of  the  publication  of  Evelina, 
was  pointed,  though  sportive,  in  question  to  bring  forth 
that  result  The  queen,  still  more  desirous  to  develope 
the  author  than  the  book,  was  arch  and  intelli^pent  in 
converse,  to  draw  out  her  general  sentiments  and  opinions ; 
and  both  wore  so  gently,  yet  so  gaily,  encouraging,  that 
not  to  have  met  their  benignant  openness  with  firank 
vivacity,  must  rather  have  bMU  insensibility  than  timid- 
ity. 

They  appeared  themselves  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  so 
domestic  an  evening  visit,  which,  it  is  believed,  was  un- 
knowm  to  their  practice  till  they  had  settled  Mrs.  Delany 
in  a  private  house  of  their  own  presentation  at  Windsor. 
Comfortably  here  they  now  took  their  tea,  which  was 
brought  to  them  by  Miss  Port ;  Mrs.  Delany,  to  whom 
that  office  belonged,  being  too  infirm  for  its  performance ; 
and  they  stayed  on,  m  lively,  easy,  and  pleasant  conver- 
sation, abandoning  cards,  concert,  and  court  circle,  for 
the  whole  evening.  And  still,  when,  very  late,  they 
made  their  exit,  they  seemed  rehiotantly  to  depart 

WASKSN   HASTTNOS. 

The  for,  and  but  too  deeply,  widely,  and  imfortunately 
famed  Warren  Hastings  was  now  amongst  the  persons 
of  high  renown,  who  courteously  sought  the  aoquaintance 
of  Dr.  Burney. 

The  tremendous  attack  upon  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Governor  Hastings,  which  terminated,  through 
his  own  dauntless  appeal  for  justice,  in  the  memorable 
trial  at  Westminster  Hall,  hung  then  suspended  over 
his  head :  and,  as  Mr.  Burke  was  his  principal  accuser, 
it  would  strongly  have  prejudiced  the  doctor  against  the 
accused,  had  not  some  of  the  most  respectable  connec 
tions  of  the  governor,  who  had  known  him  through  the 
successive  series  of  his  several  governments,  and  through 
the  whole  display  of  his  almost  unprecedented  power, 
l)cen  particularly  of  the  doctor*s  acquaintance;  ana  these 
all  agreed  that  the  uniform  tenour  of  the  actions  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  while  he  was  governor  general  of  India,  spoke 
humanity,  moderatbn,  and  liberality. 

His  demeanour  end  converse  were  perfectly  corrobo- 
ratory with  this  praise ;  and  he  appeared  to  Dr.  Bumey 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  then  living  as  a  public 
character;  while  as  a  private  man,  his  gentleness,  can- 
dour, and  openness  of  discourse,  made  him  one  of  the 
most  pleasing.  Ue  talked  with  the  utmost  firankness 
upon  his  sitnationand  afilura ;  and  with  a  perfbct  reliance 


of  victory  over  his  enemies,  from  a  fearless  ooosciouaneat 
of  probity  and  honour. 

That  Mr.  Burke,  the  high-minded  Mr.  Burke,  with  a 
seal  nearly  frantic  in  the  belief  of  popular  rumours,  could 
so  impetuously,  so  wildly,  so  imperiously  be  his  pross- 
eutor,  was  a  true  grief  to  the  doctor;  and  seemed  aa 
enigma  inexplicable. 

But  Mr.  ^irke,  with  all  the  depth  and  sagacity  of  the 
rarest  wisdom  where  ho  had  tune  for  consideration, 
and  opportunity  for  research,  had  still  not  only  tho 
ardour,  but  the  irreflection  of  ingenuousjuvenile  credulity, 
where  tales  of  horor,  of  cruelty,  or  ofwoe,  were  plaoeid 
before  him  with  a  cry  for  redress. 

Dr.  Bumey  was  painfully  and  doubly  disturbed  at  this 
terrific  trial,  through  his  esteem  and  admiration  for  both 
parties ;  and  he  kept  as  aloof  firom  the  scene  of  action 
during  the  whole  <n  its  Trojan  endurance,  as  he  wouM 
have  done  fh>m  a  bull  €if^  to  which  both  anfagoniils 
had  been  mercilessly  exposed.  For  though,  through  his 
transcendent  merit,  joined  to  a  longer  and  more  grateful 
connection,  he  had  an  infinitely  warmer  personalregard 
for  Mr.  Burke,  he  held  Mr.  Hastinffs,  in  this  case,  to  be 
innocent,  end  consequently  injured:  on  him,  therefore, 
every  wish  of  victory  devolved ;  yet  so  hi^^h  was  the 
reliance  of  the  doctor  on  the  character  of  intentional 
integrity  in  the  prosecutor,  that  he  always  beheld  him  as 
a  man  under  a  generous,  however  fimatical  delusion  of 
avenging  imput^  wrongs;  and  be  forgave  what  bs 
could  not  jusUfy. 

6TBAWBEBSY   HILL. 

Few  amongst  those  who,  at  this  period,  honoured 
Dr.  Bumey  uriUi  an  increasing  desire  of  intimacy,  stood 
higher  in  fashionable  celebriif  than  Horace  Walpole, 
and  his  civilities  to  the  fother  were  evermore  aocompi^ 
nied  by  an  at  least  equal  portion  of  distinction  >for  his 
daughter ;  with  whom,  afler  numerous  inritations  that 
circumstances  had  rendered  inefiective,  the  doctor,  in 
1786,  had  the  pleasure  of  making  a  visit  of  some  days  to 
Strawberry  HilL 

Mr.  Walpole  paid  them  the  high  and  well  understood 
compliment  of  receiving  them  without  other  company. 
No  man  less  needed  auxiliaries  lor  the  entertainment  of 
his  ffOMj^  when  be  was  himself  in  good  humour  and 
good  spirits.  He  had  a  fund  of  aneodote  that  oould 
provide  food  for  conversation  without  any  assistanoe 
flmn  the  news  of  the  day,  or  the  state  of  the  elements: 
and  he  had  wit  and  general  knowledge,  to  have  supplied 
their  place,  had  his  memory  bqen  m  that  volatile  de- 
scription that  retained  no  former  occurrence,  either  of 
his  own  or  of  his  neigbbotir,  to  relate.  He  was  scru- 
pulously, and  even  elaborately  weU-bred ;  fearing,  per- 
haps, fifmn  his  conscious  turn  to  sarcasm,  that  if  be  suf. 
forad  himself  to  be  unguarded,  be  might  utter  expressions 
more  amusing  to  be  reeonntad  aside,  than  agreoable  to 
be  received  in  firont  He  was  a  witty,  sarcastic,  ingenious, 
deeply  thinking,  highly  cultivated,  quaint,  though  ever- 
more  gallant  and  romantic,  though  very  munmne,  old 
bachelor  of  other  days. 

But  his  external  obligations  to  nature  were  by  no 
means  upon  a  par.  with  those  which  he  owed  to  her  mcn^ 
tally :  his  eyes  were  inexpressive ;  and  his  countenance^ 
when  not  worked  upon  by  his  elocution,  was  of  the  same 
description ;  at  least  in  these  his  latter  days. 

Strawberry  Hill  was  now  exhibited  to  the  utmost  ad« 
vantage.  All  that  was  neouliar,  especially  the  most 
valuable  of  his  pictures,  he  had  the  politeness  to  point 
out  to  his  guests  himself  |  and  not  unfrequently,  from  ths 
deep  shade  in  whidi  some  of  his  antique  portraits  were 
placed ;  and  the  lone  sort  of  look  of  the  unusually  shaped 
apartments  in  which  they  were  hung,  strikin^^  recollec- 
tions were  brought  to  their  minds  of  his  gothio  story  of 
the  Castle  of  Otranto. 

He  showed  them,  also,  with  marked  pleasure,  the  very 
vase  immortalised  by  Gray,  into  which  the  pensive,  but 
rapacious  Selima  had  glided  to  her  own  destruction, 
whilst  grasping  at  that  of  her  golden  prey.  On  the 
outside  of  the  vase  Mr.  Walpole  had  had  labelled, 

^  *Twas  on  THIS  lofry  vase's  side.** 

He  accompanied  them  to  die  picturesque  villa  already 
mentioned,  which  had  been  graced  by  the  residence  of 
Lady  Di.  Beauclerk ;  but  which,  having  lost  that  fair 
possessor,  was  now  destined  for  two  succeseora  in  the 
highly  taJented  Miss  Berrys ;  of  whom  he  was  antici- 
pating  with  delight  the  expected  arrival  from  Italy. 
After  dbplaying  Uie  elegant  apartments,  pictures,  deco- 
rations, and  beautiful  grounds  and  views ;  all  which,  to 
speak  in  his  own  manner,  had  a  sort  of  wdl-bred  as  well 
as  gay  and  recreative  appearance,  he  conducted  them  to 
a  small  bat  charming  octagon  room,  which  was  om^ 
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as 
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meotad  in  every  pennel  by  designs  taken  firom  hb  own 
tragedy  of  the  Mysteriooe  Mother,  and  executed  by  the 
acoompfiAedliai^  DL 

Dr.  Barney  behcM  them  with  the  admiration  that 
ooold  not  bat  be  excited  by  the  BkiU«  senaibiUty*  and 
nfined  expreaeion  of  that  eminmt^  lady  artist ;  and  the 
jileasare  of  his  admiration  happily  escaped  ^-the  a^y  by 
which  it  woold  have  been  adokerated,  had  he  prmoasly 
read  the  horrific  tragedy  whence  the  subject  luid  been 
ahoeen>  a  tragedy  mat  seems  written  npon  a  plan  as 
revolting  to  probability  as  to  nature  $  and  that  vidates 
^ood  taMo  as  forcibly  as  good  feeling.  It  seems  written, 
iii4eod,  as  if  in  epigrammatic  scorn  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Greek  drama,  by  giving  birth  to  conceptions  equally 
terrific,  and  yet  more  appalling. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Walpole  favoured  them  with  pro- 
ducing several,  and  opening  some  of  his  numerous  re- 
positories of  hoarded  manuscripts ;  and  he  pointed  to  a 
peculiar  caravan,  or  strong  box,  that  he  meant  to  leave 
to  his  great  nej^w.  Lord  Waldegrave ;  with  an  injunc- 
tion that  it  should  not  be  unlocked  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  perhaps  thirty,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  VValpole ; 
by  which  time,  he  probably  calculated,  that  all  then 
living,  who  might  be  hurt  by  its  contents,  would  be  above, 
•—or  beneath  uncm. 

He  read  several  picked  out  and  extremely  clever  let- 
ters of  Madame  du  Deffimd,  of  whom  he  recounted  a 
multiplicity  of  pleasant  histories ;  and  he  introduced  to 
them  her  favourite  little  lap  dog,  which  he  fondled  and 
cherished,  fed  by  his  side,  and  made  his  constant  com- 
panion.  There  was  no  appearance  of  the  roughness 
with  which  be  had  treated  its  mistress,  in  his  treatment 
of  the  littie  animi&l  S  to  whom,  perhaps,  he  paid  his  court 
in  secret  penitence,  as  Vamenae  honorable  for  his  IuutsIk 
aess  to  its  bequeather. 

Horace  Walpole  was  amongrst  those  whose  character, 
as  far  as  it  was  apparent,  had  contradictory  qualities  so 
difficult  to  reconcile  one  with  another,  as  to  make  its 
4evelopemcnt,  from  mere  general  observation,  superficial 
and  unsatisfactory.  And  Strawberry  Hill  itself^  with  all 
ks  cbe(|uered  and  interesting  varieties  of  detail,  had  a 
something  in  its  whole  of  monotony,  that  cast,  insensibly, 
over  its  visiters,  an  indefinable  species  of  secret  con- 
straint <  and  made  cheerfulness  rather  the  effisct  of  effort 
than  the  spring  of  pleasure ;  by  keeping  more  within 
hounds  than  belooffs  to  their  buc^ant  u>ve  of  liberty, 
those  Kglit,  airy,  darting,  bursts  of  unsought  gaiety, 
yclept  ammal  spirits. 

NeverthdesB,  the  evenings  of  this  visit  were  spent  de- 
lightfully—they were  given  up  to  literature,  and  to  enter- 
taining,critical,lodicrou8,oraAecdotical conversation.  Dr. 
Barney  was  nearly  as  full  firaoght  as  Mr.  Walpde  with 
all  that  could  apply  materials  of  this  genus ;  and  Mr. 
Walpole  had  so  much  taste  for  his  society,  that  he  was 
wont  to  say,  when  Dr.  Bum^  was  mnmng  off,  alter  a 
rapid  coil  m  Berkeley  square,  f*  Are  you  going  already, 
pr.  BumcvTr-Very  well,  sir!  but  reoiember  you  owe 
me  a  visit  !** 

The  pleasure,  however,  whidi  h|s  urbanity  and  un- 
wearied exertions  evidently  bestowed  npon  his  present 
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Very  shortly  after  tiiis  most  undeserved  disappoint- 
ment, the  memorialist — who  must  still,  perfiirce,  mingle, 
partially,  something  of  her  own  memoira  with  those  of 
her  fatner,  with  wmch,  at  this  period,  they  were  indis- 
pensably linked — met,  by  his  own  immediate  request, 
Mr.  Smeh,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Delany,  who  was  then  at 
her  London  dwelling,  in  St.  James*s  place. 

He  expressed  the  most  obliging  concern  at  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  had  dupoeed, 
he  said,  of  the  place  before  he  knew  the  king's  pleasure; 
and  Mr.  Smelt  scrupled  not  to  confess  that  his  majesty's 
own  intentions  had  by  no  means  been  fulfilled. 

As  soon  in  the  evening  as  all  visiten  were  gone,  and 
only  himself  and  the  memorialist  remained  with  Mrs. 
Deiany,  Mr.  Smelt  glided,  with  a  gentleness  and  delicacy 
that  accompanied  all  his  proceedings,  into  the  subject 
that  led  him  to  demand  tins  interview.  And  this  was 
no  other  than  the  offer  of  a  place  to  the  memorialist  in 
the  private  establishment  of  the  queen. 

Her  surprise  was  considerable ;  though  by  no  means 
what  she  would  have  felt  had  such  an  offer  not  been 
preceded  by  the  most  singular  graciousness.  Neverthe- 
less, a  mark  of  personal  fiivour  so  unsolicited,  so  un- 
thought  of^  coulo  not  but  greatly  move  Iwr:  and  the 
moment  of  disappointment  and  chagrin  to  her  fether  at 
which  it  occurred ;  with  the  expressive  tone  and  manner 
in  which  it  was  announced  by  Mr.  SmeU,  brought  it 
close  to  her  heart,  as  an  intended  and  benevolent  mark 
of  goodness  to  her  father  himself,  that  might  publicly 
manifest  how  little  their  majesties  had  been  consulted, 
when  Dr.  Bumey  had  again  so  unfairly  been  set  aside. 

But  while  these  were  the  ideas  that  on  the  first  mo- 
ment awakened  the  most  grateful  sensations  towards 
their  majesties,  others,  far  less  exhilarating,  broke  into 
their  vivacity  before  they  had  even  found  utterance.  A 
morbid  stroke  of  sickly  apprehension  struck  upon  her 
mind  with  forebodings  of  separation  f¥om  her  fkther,  her 
family,  her  friends ;  a  separation  which,  when  there  is 
neither  distress  to  enforce,  nor  ambition  to  stimulate  a 
change,  can  have  one  oiiJy  equivalent,  or  inducement, 
fer  an  affectionate  female ;  namely,  a  home  of  her  own 
with  a  chosen  partner ;  and  even  then,  the  filial  sunder- 
ment,  where  there  is  filial  tenderness,  is  a  pungent  draw- 
back to  all  new  scenes  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  fully  sensiUe  that  here,  though 
there  was  not  that  potent  call  to  bqpom  feelings,  there 
was  honour  the  most  gratifying  in  a  choice  so  perfectly 
spontaneous ;  and  favour  amounting  to  kindness,  firom  a 
quarter  whence  such  condescension  could  not  but  elevate 
with  pleasure,  as  well  as  charm  and  penetrate  with  grati- 
tude and  respect. 

Still — the  separation, — ^fer  the  residence  was  to  be  in- 
variaUy  at  the  palace ; — ^the  total  change  of  life ;  the  re- 
linquishing the  brilliant  intellectual  circle  into  which 
she  had  b^n  so  flatteringly  invited — 

^le  hesitated-— aha  breathed  hard — she  could  not  at- 
tempt to  speak—- 

But  she  was  with  those  to  whom  speech  b  not  indis- 


guests,  seemod  to  kindle  in  his  mind  a  reciprocity  of  pensable  fer  diacourse;   who  could  reciprocate  ideas 


sensation  that  warmed  him  into  an  increase  uf  kindirass ; 
and  urged  the  most  impressive  desire  of  retaining  them 
fer  a  lengUiencd  visit.  He  left  no  flattery  of  persuasion, 
and  no  bribery  of  promised  entertainment  ontried  to  al- 
lure  their  complianoe.  The  daughter  was  most  wiMing : 
and  the  fiither  was  not  less  so ;  but  his  time  was  irreme- 
diably portioned  out,  and  no  change  was  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Walpole  looked  seriously  surprised  as  well  as 
chagrined  at  the  fiiilure  of  his  eloquence  and  his  tempta- 
tions !  though  soon  recovering  his  usual  tone,  he  turned 
off  his  veniion  with  his  characteristic  pleasantir*  by 
uncovering  a  large  portfelio,  and  telling  them  that  it 
contained  a  eoUection  of  all  the  nortraits  that  were 
extant,  of  every  person  mentioned  in  the  lottcra  of 
Madame  de  Sevign6  i  **  and  if  you  will  not  stay  at  least 
another  day,**  he  said,  pattmg  the  portfidio  with  an  air 
of  menacCi  ^  you  shant  see  one  drc^  of  them  !** 

MS.  8TAI9LET. 

In  May,  178fi,  died  that  wonderiul  blind  muMcian, 
and  truly  worthy  man,  Mr.  Stanly,  who  had  long  been 
in  a  declining  state  of  health,  but  who  was  much  lamented 
by  aU  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  any  intimacy. 

Once  more,  a  vacaiM^  ^opened  to  Dr.  Bumey  of  the 
highest  post  ofhonour  in  his  pro&aaion,  that  of  master  of 
the  King's  Band;  a  post  which  m  earlier  UA  he  had 
been  promised,  and  of  wfaisfa  the  disappomtment  had 
caused  him  the  most  cruel  chagrin. 

He  had  now  to  renew  his  application.  But  the  oliam- 
hsrlain  was  changed ;  and  he  wat /ignin  4efeate4 


without  uttering  or  hearing  a  syllable ;  and  to  whose 
penetrathdg  acumen  words  are  the  bonds,  but  not  the  re- 
vealera  of  thoughts. 

They  saw,  and  understood  her  conflict ;  and  hy  their 
own  silence  showed  that  Uiey  respected  hers,  and  its  hu 
tent  cause. 

And  when,  after  a  long  pause,  ashamed  of  their  pa^ 
tience,  she  would  have  expressed  her  sense  of  its  kind- 
ness, Uiey  would  not  hear  bet  apology.  **  Do  not  hurry 
your  spirits  in  your  answer,  my  dear  Miss  Bumey,'*  said 
Mrs.  Delany ;  **•  pray  take  your  own  time :  Mr.  Smelt,  1 
am  sure,  will  wait  it** 

**  Certainly  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Smelt ;  **  he  can  wait  it 
even  till  to-morrow  morning ;  for  he  is  not  to  give  his 
answer  till  to-morrow  noon.*' 

^  Take  then  the  night,  my  dear  Miss  Bumey,**  cried 
Mrs.  Delany,  in  a  tone  of  the  softest  S3nnpathy,  **  for 
deliberation ;  that  you  may  think  every  thing  over,  and 
not  be  hurried ;  and  let  us  all  three  meet  here  again  to- 
morrow morning  at  break&st** 

**  How  good  you  both  are  !**  the  memorialist  was 
faintly  uttering,  when  what  was  her  surprise  to  hear  Mr. 
Smelt,  who,  with  a  smile,  interrapted  her,  say  :  **  I  have 
no  claim  to  such  a  panegyric !  I  should  ill  execute  the 
commission  with  which  I  have  been  entrusted,  if  I  em- 
barrassed  Miss  Bumey ;  for  the  great  personage,  fhnn 
whom  I  hold  it,  permitted  my  speaking  first  to  Miss 
Bum^  alone,  withoot  consultmg  even  I^.  Bumey ;  that 
she  might  form  her  own  unbiassed  determination.** 

Where  now  ynm  thp  agitation,  the  incertitude,  the 


irresdi^cn  of  the  memorialist?  Where  the  severity  </ 
her  conflict,  the  pang  of  her  smidertng  wishes  ?  AO 
were  suddenly  dissolved  by  overwbeming  asUmisfameatt 
and  melted  by  respectful  gratitude :  and  to  the  decisioa 
of  Dr.  Bumey  all  now  was  willingly,  and  with  nmAutm 
and  cheerfhl  acquiescence,  r^err^l. 

Dr.  Bumey  felt  honoured,  felt  dated,  feh  proud  at  a 
mark  so  gracious,  so  unexpected,  of  personal  partiaUtj 
to  his  daughter ;  but  felt  it,  perfbroe,  with  the  same  draw- 
backs to  entire  happiness  that  so  strongly  had  balanced 
its  pleasure  with  hersdfl  Yet  his  hi^  sense  of  each 
singular  condescension,  and  his  hope  of  the  worldly  ad- 
vantage to  which  it  might  possiUy  lead ;  joined  to  the 
inherent  loyalty  that  rendered  a  wish  of  his  sovereign  a 
law  to  him,  diecked  his  disturbance  ere  it  amomrtcd  to 
hesitation.  Mutually,  therefere,  resigned  to  a  jax^a^ 
from  so  honourable  a  call,  they  embrMed  in  tear^  uu- 
son  of  sentiment ;  and,  with  the  warmest  feelings  of 
heartfelt  and  most  respectfbl— though  not  nnsighiny  ■ 
devotion.  Dr.  Bumey  hastened  to  BJr.  Smelt,  with  their 
unitedly  grateful  and  obedient  acceptance  of  the  oIKer 
which  her  majesty  had  deigned  to  transmit  to 
through  his  kind  and  liberal  medium. 

THE  aiTEEN. 

Dr.  Bumey  now  became  nearly  absorbed  by  tfaii 
resting  crisis  in  the  Hfe  df  his  second  daughter ;  of 
which,  however,  the  results,  not  the  details,  belong  to 
these  Memoirs. 

She  was  summoned  almost  immediately  to  Yi'nMiBor, 
though  only,  at  first,  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Oehny ;  ia 
whoee  presence,  as  the  doctor  learned  from  her  \elten, 
this  memorialist  was  called  to  the  honour  of  an  ioteiview 
of  more  than  two  houra  with  her  majesty.    Not,  bans. 
ever,  fer  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  particolan  of  her 
destination.  The  penetratin|r  queen,  who  soon,  no  doubt, 
perceived  a  degree  of  agitation  which  could  not  be  ^mle 
controlled  in  ao  new,  so  unexpected  a  porition,  with  a 
delicacy  the  most  winning  put  that  8ubj€»ct  quite 
and  discoursed  solely,  during  the  whole  long 
upon  general  or  literary  matten. 

**  I  know  well,"  continued  the  letter  to  the  dodoi; 
**  how  my  kiud  fether  will  rejoice  at  so  generous  an 
opeoiug ;  especially  when  1  tell  him  that,  in  parting,  she 
condescended,  and  in  the  softest  manner,  to  say,  *  I  am 
sure.  Miss  Bumey,  we  shall  suit  one  another  very  well? 
And  then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Delany,  she  added,  *  I  wwMhd 
to  think  of  Miss  Bumey  first  by  her  books— -then  kf 
seeing  her — and  then  by  always  bearing  how  afae  wis 
loved  by  her  friends — but  chiefly,  and  over  all,  by  yen 
regard  for  her.'  ** 

The  doctor  was  then  fVirther  infermed,  through  Mrt. 
Delany,  that  the  office  of  his  daughter  was  to  be  that  of 
an  immediate  attendant  upon  her  majesty,  designated 
in  the  C!ourt  Calendar  by  the  name  of  Keeper  of  the 
Robes. 

The  business  thus  fixed,  though  unannounced,  as  Mrt. 
Haggerdom,  the  predecessor,  still  held  her  place;,  tfaa 
doctor  again,  fer  a  few  wedis,  received  back  his  daugh* 
ter ;  whom  he  found,  like  himself  extremely  gratified 
that  her  office  consiBted  entirely  in  attendance  upon  ao 
kind  and  generous  a  queen :  though  he  could  not  feri 
smile  a  little,  upcm  learning  that  ite  duties  exacted  eon- 
stant  readiness  to  assist  at  her  majesty's  toilette :  «A 
from  any  pragmatical  disdain  of  dress— on  the  contrsiy, 
dress  had  its  nill  share  of  his  admiration,  when  he  saw 
it  in  harmony  with  the  person,  the  dass,  and  the  time  of 
life  of  ite  exhibitor.    But  ite  duurms  and  ite  capabilitia, 
he  was  well  aware,  had  engaged  no  part  of  his  daugh- 
ter's reflections;  what  she  knew  of  it  was  aocidentalL 
caught  and  fi>rgotten  with  the  same  fiicUity ;  and  eos- 
ducmg,  consequently,  to  no  system  or  knowledge  tftsf 
might  lead  to  any  eminence  of  judgment  for  invenliBg 
or  directing  omamentel  personal  drapery.    AtmI  d»  was 
as  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  jewelry,  as  te 
was  unused  to  ite  wear  and  care. 

The  queen,  however,  he  considered,  as  she  made  no 
enquiry,  and  delivered  no  charge,  was  probably  deter- 
mined  to  take  her  chance ;  well  Knowing  she  had  olbeKs 
more  initiated  about  her  to  supply  such  deficiencies.  II 
appeared  to  him,  indeed,  that  for  firom  seeking,  ^ba 
waived  all  obstaclea;  anxious,  upon  this  occasoon,  at 
least,  where  the  services  were  to  be  peculiariy  personal, 
to  make  and  abide  by  a  choice  exclusively  her  own ;  and 
in  which  no  common  routine  of  chamberlain  eti^Ktte 
should  interfere. 

And,  ere  long,  he  had  the  inexpressible  comfort  to  be 
informed  that  so  changed,  through  the  partial  gracioDS- 
ness  of  the  queen  to  the  memorialist,  was  the  place  fi«B 
that  which  had  been  Mrs.  Haggerdora's;  so  Udbtened 
and  so  simplified,  that,  in  feet,  the  nominal  naw  Keeper 
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.  aod  the  oUmt  roudne  busiims  belonging  to  the 
4nm  numofiictory,  appertained  to  her  ooUeague,  Mrs. 
SdivettsDberg ;  and  thai  the  manoal  laboora  and  cares 
devolved  upon  the  wardrobe-women ;  while  from  henelf 
til  that  officially  was  required  was  aaeiduouB  attention, 
Dnreinittmg  readineee  fx  every  ■umoMms  to  the  drew- 
inff-rootti«  not  imfieqiient  long  readings,  and  perpetual 
•ojoom  at  tlM  pakoe. 


OP  TBB   BOBBS. 

Not  tin  within  a  few  days  of  the  departore  of  Mrs. 
Haggerdorn  for  Germany,  there  to  enjo^,  in  her  own 
coontiy  sad  fiunily,  the  froits  d  her  feithful  services, 
was  the  Taeation  of  her  place  made  poblic ;  when,  to 
avoid  trooMeeome  canvassmgs,  t}T.  Barney  was  ooromis. 
sioBed  to  amioaBce  in  the  newspapers  her  socoessor. 

Open  praparatioiis  were  then  made  for  a  removal  to 
Windaor,  aad  a  general  leave4aking  of  the  memorialist 
with  Wev  &imlT  and  friends  ensoed. 

Not,   tadeod,  a  leave4aking  of  that  moumfrd  oast 

wbidi  beloogs  to  great  distance,  or  decided  abeenoe ; 

<^i«*^^Mii>  here  was  trying,  and  absence  merely  precari- 

OQS ;  yeC  was  it  a  leave-taking  that  could  not  be  gay, 

tbo^  it  ought  not  to  be  sad.    It  vras  a  parting  from  all 

htlrifTiV  or  voluntary  intercourse  with  natal  home,  and 

hosoB  friends ;  sinee  she  could  only  at  stated  hours  re- 

eeive  even  her  nearest  of  kin  in  her  apartments,  and 

no  appointment  ooiild  be  haxarded  for  abroad,  that  the 

duties  of  office  did  not  make  liable  to  be  broken. 

These  reetrictionB,  nevertheless,  as  they  were  official. 
Dr.  Barney  was  vn^'^^^  could  cause  no  oSence  to  her 
eonaBCticMM :  and  with  regard  to  her  own  privations, 
they  were  redeemed  by  so  much  personal  &vour  and 
ooDdeeoenaionftbalihBy  called  not  tor  more  philosophy 
than  is  simoat  reguhrly  demanded,  by  the  univereal 
equapoise  of  good  sad  evu,  in  all  sublunary  changes. 

Gemeni  f*^*^*-^^  and  universal  wishmg  joy  ensued 
fioiD  all  mroand  to  Dr.  Bnmey ;  who  had  the  great  plea. 
euro  of  weeing  that  this  disposal  of  his  second  daughter 
was  mpremd  Ar  and  wide  through  the  kingdom,  and  even 
hfijisail  its  watery  bounds,  so  nr  as  so  small  an  indivi. 
doat  eooM  excite  any  interest,  with  one  accord  of  appro. 


tf  the  Ra**^  had  no  robes  in  her  keeping ;  that  the  diffi.  I  was  the  gratification  of  Dr.  Bumey  to  see  the  king  enter 
ealties  wkh  respect  to  jewelry,  laces,  and  court  habili-  the  apartment;  and  to  see  that,  thoup^h  professedly  it 

was  to  do  honour  to  years  and  virtue,  m  fetching  Mis. 
Delany  himself  to  the  queen,  which  was  very  generallv 
his  benevolent  custom,  he  now  superadded  to  that  good- 
ness the  design  of  according  an  audience  to  Dr.  Bumey : 
for  when  Mrs.  Delany  was  preparing  to  attend  his  ma. 
jesty,  be,  smilingly,  made. her  re.seat  herself,  with  his 
usual  benign  consideration  for  her  time  of  life ;  and  then 
courteously  entered  into  conversation  with  the  happy  Dr. 
Bumey. 

He  opened  upon  musical  matters,  with  the  most  ani. 
mated  wish  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  doctor,  and  to 
communicate  his  oMrn ;  and  the  doctor,  enchanted,  was 
more  than  ready,  was  eager  to  meet  these  condescend 
ing  advances. 

No  one  at  all  accustomed  to  court  etiquette  could  have 
seen  him  without  smiting:  he  was  so  totally  unimpress- 
ed with  the  modes  which,  even  in  private,  are  observed 
in  the  royal  presence,  that  he  moved,  spoke,  and  walked 
about  the  room  without  constraint ;  nay,  he  even  debated 
with  the  king  precisely  with  the  same  frankness  that  he 
would  have  used  with  any  other  gentleman,  whom  he 
had  accidentally  met  in  society. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits  which  always 
accompanies  royal  interviews  that  are  infrequent,  even 
with  those  who  are  least  awed  by  them,  took  from  him 
that  self'possession  which,  in  new,  or  uncommon  cases, 
toiches  us  how  to  get  through  difficulties  of  form,  by 
watching  the  manoDUvres  of  our  neighbours.  Elated  by 
the  openness  and  benignity  of  his  majesty,  he  seemed  in 
a  sort  of  honest  enchantment  that  dn>ve  from  his  mind 
all  thought  of  ceremonial ;  though  in  his  usual  commerce 
with  the  world,  he  was  scrupulously  observant  of  all  cus- 
tomary  attentions.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  pur- 
sued every  topic  that  was  started  till  he  had  satisfied 
himself  by  saying  all  that  belonged  to  it ;  and  he  started 
any  topic  that  occurred  to  him,  whether  the  king  appear- 
ed  to  be  ready  for  another,  or  not ;  and  while  the  rest  of 
the  party,  retreatinsf  towards  the  wainscot,  formed  a  dis- 
tant  and  respectful  circle,  in  which  the  king,  approach- 
ing separately  and  individually  those  whom  he  meant  to 
address,  was  alone  wont  to  move,  the  doctor,  quite  un. 
consciously,  came  forward  into  the  circle  himself;  and, 
wholly  bent  upon  pursuing  whatever  theme  was  begun, 
eitiier  followed  the  king  when  he  turned  away,  or  came 
onward  to  meet  his  steps  when  he  inclined  them  towards 
some  other  person ;  with  an  earnestness  irrepressible  to 
go  on  vrith  his  own  subject ;  and  to  retain  to  himself  the 
attention  and  the  eyes — ^whkh  never  looked  adverse  to 
him— of  the  sweet-tempered  monarch. 

This  vivacity  and  tnis  nature  evidently  amused  the 
king,  whose  candour  and  good  sense  idways  distinguish, 
ed  an  ignorance  of  the  routine  of  forms,  frx>m  Qie  ill 
manners  or  ill  will  of  disrespect 

The  queen,  also,  with  a  grace  all  her  own  towards 
thoee  whom  she  deigned  to  wish  to  please,  honoured  her 
robe.keeper''s  apartment  with  her  presence  on  the  follow- 
ing evenmg,  by  accompanying  thither  the  kin? ;  with 
the  same  sweetness  of  benevolence  of  seeking  Mrs.  De- 
lany,  in  granting  an  audience  to  Dr.  Bumey. 

No  one  better  understood  conversation  than  the  queen, 
or  appreciated  conversers  with  better  judgment :  gaily, 
therefore,  she  drew  out,  and  truly  enjoyed,  the  flowing, 
unpractised,  yet  always  Informing  discourse  of  Dr.  Bur. 
ney. 

DR*    HEBSCHBL.* 

One  morning  about  this  period  was  dedicated  to  the 
famous  Herschel,  whom  Dr.  Bumey  visited  at  Slough ; 
whither  he  carried  his  daughter,  to  see,  and  to  take  a 
toaik  through  the  immense  new  telescope  of  Herschel's 
own  construction.  Already  from  another  very  large, 
though,  in  comparison  with  this,  very  diminutive  one. 
Dr.  Herschel  said  he  had  discovered  1500  universes ! 
The  moon,  too,  which,  at  that  moment,  was  his  favourite 
object,  had  affi^rded  him  two  volcanos ;  and  his  own 
planet,  or  the  0§orgium  Sidus^  had  fevoured  him  with 
two  satellites. 

Dr.  Bumey,  who  had  a  paasumate  inclination  for  as. 
tronomy,  had  a  double  tie  to  admiration  and  regard  fer 
Dr.  Herschel,  who,  both  practically  and  theoreti(^y,  was 
also  an  excellent  musician.  They  had  much  likewise  in 
common  of  suavity  of  dispoution  ;  and  they  conversed 

rtier  with  a  pleasure  that  led,  eventually,  to  much 
intercourse. 
The  accomplished  and  amiaUe  Mr.  Smeh  joined  them 
here  by  appomtment;  as  did,  afterwards,  me  erudite, 
poetical,  and  elegant  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 


BM  the  ehisf  notice  of  this  transaction  that  charmed 
Dr.  Barney,  a  notice  which  he  hailed  with  e^ual  pride 
asd  #fa*lig*»^  was  from  Mr.  Burke ;  to  whom  it  was  no 
sooner  osade  known,  than  he  hastened  in  person  to  St 
lfaftitt*s  street  with  his  warm  gratulations ;  and,  upon 
■>;«^»>j  both  fether  and  daughter,  he  entered  the  par. 
knr,  to  vrrite  open  a  card  that  he  picked  from  a  bracket, 
fliese  flsttsring  words ; 

**Ma.  BuRKi, 
**  To  congratulate  upon  the  honour  done  by 
••  'Ae  ausKN  to  Miss  BuaNiy, — 
**  And  to  HBRseur.** 

wnCDSOB* 

Ths  ITA  of  July,  1787,  was  the  day  appohited  by  the 
goeesi  &r  the  entrance  into  her  majesty's  establishment 
of  Dr.  Baniey*s  second  daughter. 

The  doctor's  correspondence  with  the  new  robckeeper 
was  •ctive,  lively,  incessant;  and  he  had  no  greater 
|4^H0^pgw  tlsui  in  perusing  and  answering  her  letters  from 
Windsor  Liodge. 

As  sooo  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  steal  a  few  days 
froia  his  boainess  and  from  Ltondon,  he  accepted  an  invi. 
laAoB  fiom  BIrs.  Delany  to  pass  them  in  her  abode,  by 
the  ttiptcsw  permission,  or  rather  with  the  lively  appro- 
of  the   king  and  queen;  without  which  Mrs. 


Delaaj  bold  it  utterly  unbecoming  to  receive  any  guests 
m.  tbe  boose  of  private,  but  royal  hospitality,  which  they 


\mA  eoBsigned  to  her  us& 

TtM  queen,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  others  that  were 

suDilac,  gave  orders  that  Dr.  Burney  should  be  requested 

to  dawst  the  Lodge  with  his  daughter ;  to  whom  de- 

vdhedf  m  the  then  absence  of  her  ooadjutrix,  Mrs. 

Schveileoberg,  the  office  of  doing  the  honours  of  a  very 

ffm^gmiAtrnfffi  table.  And  that  daughter  had  the  happiness, 

suTu^stiiDe,  to  engage  for  meeting  her  fiither,  two  of  the 

first  characters  lor  virtue,  purity,  and  elegance,  that  she 

hAd  ever  known^ — the  exemplary  Mr.  Smelt,  and  tbe 

nesriy  inoomparable  Mrs.  Delany.    There    were  also 

some  other  agreeable  people ;  but  the  spirited  Dr.  Bur. 

ney  was  the  principal  object :  and  he  enjoyed  himself 

from  the  gay  feeUngs  of  his  contentment,  as  much  as  by 

the  company  be  was  enjoyed. 

In  tbe  evening,  when  the  party  adjourned  fixMO  the 
dtaing-nMoi  to  tSe  parlour  of  the  robeJLeeper,  how  high 


•  Afterwards  Sir  William, 


and  author  of  the  Marks  of  Imitation;  whose  fine  fea- 
tures,  fine  expression,  and  fine  manners  made  him  styled 
by  Mr.  Smelt  "*  The  Beauty  of  Holiness  ;*'  and  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  learned  Dr.  Douglas,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Miss  Herschel,  the  celebrated  comet.searcher,  and  one 
of  the  most  truly  modest,  or  rather  humble,  of  human 
beings,  having  sat  up  all  night  at  her  eccentric  vocation, 
was  now,  much  to  their  regret,  mocking  the  day  beams 
in  sound  repose. 

In  similar  visits  to  his  daughter.  Dr.  Bnmey  had  again 
and  again  the  high  honour  and  happiness  of4>etng  in- 
dulged with  long,  lively,  and  most  agreeable  converse, 
tions  with  his  majesty ;  who,  himsdf  a  perfectly  natural 
man,  had  a  true  taste  for  what,  in  a  court— or,  in  truth, 
out  of  one— is  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,— an  unsopbisti. 
cated  character. 

And  thus,  congenial  vrith  his  principles,  and  flattering 
to  his  taste,  softly,  gaily,  salubriously,  began  for  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  the  new  career  of  his  second  daughter.  It  was  a 
stream  of  happiness,  now  gliding  on  gently  with  the 
serenity  of  enjoyment  for  the  present;  now  rafudly  flow- 
ing  faster  with  the  aspiring  velocity  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

MRS.    DELAKY. 

What  a  reverse  to  this  beaming  sunshine  was  floating 
in  the  air !  A  second  year  was  yet  incomplete,  when  a 
cloud  intercepted  the  bright  rays  that  had  almost  rcvivi. 
fiod  Dr.  Bumey,  by  suddenly  and  fer  ever  dosing  from 
his  view  the  inestimable,  the  exemplary,  the  venerated 
friend  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Delany ;  for  sudden  was 
this  mortal  eclipse,  though,  at  her  great  age,  it  could 
never  be  unexpcScted." 

GEORGE   THE   THIRD. 

Such  was  the  deud  that  obscured  the  spring  horizon 
of  Dr.  Bumey  in  1788 ;  but  which,  severely  as  it  damp- 
ed and  saddened  him,  was  but  as  a  point  in  a  general 
mass,  save  from  his  kind  grief  for  his  heart-afflicted 
daughter,  compared  with  the  effing  produced  upon  him 
by  the  appalling  hurricane  that  afterwards  ensued; 
though  there,  he  himself  was  but  as  a  point,  and  scarce- 
ly tlut,  in  the  vast  mass  of  general  woe  and  universal 
msorder,  of  which  that  fatal  storm  was  the  precursor. 

The  war  of  all  the  elements,  when  thdr  strife  darts 
with  lightnings,  and  hurls  with  thunder,  that  seem 
threatenmg  destruction  all  around,  is  peace,  is  calm,  is 
tameness  and  sameness,  to  that  which  was  caused  by  ths 
first  sudden  breaking  out  of  a  malady  nameless,  but  tre- 
mendous,  terrific,  but  unkuown,  in  the  king — that  fether 
of  his  people,  that  friend  of  human  kind. 

This  event,  then,  is  fereign  to  all  domestic  memoirs ; 
and  to  such  as  are  political.  Dr.  Bumey's  can  have  no 
pretensions.  It  will  rapidly,  therefore,  be  passed  over,  in 
consonance  with  the  intentions  of  the  doctor,  manifested 
by  an  entire  omission  of  any  intervening  memorandums, 
from  his  grief  at  the  illness,  to  his  joy  at  the  recovery  of 
his  sovereign ;  a  joy  which,  however  diversified  by  the 
endless  shadings  <h  multitudinous  circumstancef,  was 
almost  universuly  felt  by  all  ranks,  all  dasses,  all  am ; 
and  hailed  by  a  chorus  of  sympathy,  that  resounded  in 
songs  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph  throughout  the  Bri. 
tish  empire. 

WINDSOR. 

And  yet^— though  joy  flew  to  his  bosom  with  such  ex. 
siting  delight,  when  that  joy  had  spent  its  first  efierves. 
cence ;  w^n,  exhausted  by  its  own  c^fer  ebullition,  it 
subsided  into  quiet  thankfulness — did  Dr.  Bumey  find 
himself  in  the  same  state  of  self.gratulation  at  the  posi- 
tion of  his  daughter,  as  before  that  blight  which  bereav. 
ed  her  of  Mrs.  Delany  ?  Did  he  experience  the  same  vivid 

Jrlow  of  pleasure  in  her  destination,  that  he  feh  previous, 
y  to  that  tremendous  national  tempest  that  had  shaken 
the  palace,  and  shattered  all  its  dwellers,  through  terror, 
watchfiilness,  and  sorrow  7 

Alas  no!  the  charm  was  broken,  the  curtain  was 
dropt !  the  scene  was  changed  by  unlocked  for  ccotin- 
gendes ;  and  a  catastrophe  <h  calami^  seemed  menacing 
his  peace,  that  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  all  that  the 
opening  of  this  p^^  of  his  life's  drama  had  appeared 
to  augur  of  felidt;^. 

The  health  of  ms  daughter  fell  visibly  into  decay ;  her 
looks  were  alarmingly  altered ;  her  strength  was  daily 
enfeebling ;  and  the  native  vivadty  of  her  character  and 
spirits  were  palpably  sinking  from  premature  internal 
debUity* 

This  indeed,  was  a  blight  to  ckise,  in  sickly  mists,  the 
most  briUUmt  avenues  of  his  parental  ambition:  It  was 
a  fhodt  of  the  deepest  disappointment,  that  the  one 
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vnon^  his  progfeny  oa  whom  fiurtone  had  teemed  most 
to  fmile,  ahoold  be  threatened  with  Ungeriiig  dissohition, 
through  the  very  channel  in  which  she  appeared  to  be 
gliding  to  honour  and  favour ;  and  that  he,  her  hope.be- 
ffuiled  parent,  must  now,  at  all  mundane  risks,  snatch 
her  away  from  every  mundane  advantage ;  or  incur  the 
perilous  chance  of  weeping  over  her  precipitated  grave. 

Yet,  where  such  seemed  the  alternative,  there  could 
be  no  hesitation :  the  tender  parent  took  place  of  the 
provident  firiend,  and  his  decision  was  immediate  to  re- 
call the  invalid  from  all  higher  woridly  aspirations  to  her 
retired  natal  home. 

The  gratitude  of  his  daughter  at  this  paternal  tender- 
ness rose  to  her  eyes,  in  her'  then  weakened  state,  with 
constant  tears  every  time  it  occurred  to  her  mind ;  for 
well  she  knew  how  many  a  gay  hope,  and  glowing  £and 
idea,  must  be  sacrificed  by  so  retrograde  a  measure. 

Medical  aid  was,  however,  called  in ;  but  no  prescrip- 
tion  was  efficacious :  nq  further  room,  therefore,  was  IcSft 
ibr  demur,  and  with  the  sanction,  or  rather  by  the  direc 
ti^  of  bnr  kind  &ther,  she  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
queen — having  first  besought  and  obtained  her  majesty  *s 
feave  for  taking  so  direct  a  course. 

In  this  letter,  the  memorialist  unreservedly  represent- 
ed the  altered  state  of  her  health ;  with  the  foars  of  her 
&ther  that  her  constitution  would  be  utterhr  undermined, 
unlen  it  could  be  restored  by  retirement  from  all  official 
exertions.  She  supplicated,  therefore,  her  majesty^s  per- 
mission  to  give  in  her  resignation,  with  her  humblest 
moknowledgmenta  for  all  the  extraordinary  goodness  that 
had  been  shown  to  her ;  the  remembrance  of  which 
would  be  ever  grratefully  and  indelibly  engraven  on  her 
heart. 

Scarcely  with  more  reluctance  was  this  letter  deliver- 
ed than  it  was  received ;  and  as  painful  to  Dr.  Bumey 
were  the  conflicting  scenes  that  followed  this  step,  as  had 
been  the  apprehensions  by  which  it  had  been  produced. 
The  queen  was  moved  even  to  tears  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  a  foithful  attendant,  whom  she  had  considered  as 
consecrated  to  her  for  lifo,  and  on  whose  attachment  she 
had  the  femest  reliance :  and  the  reluctance  with  which 
she  turned  from  the  separation  led  to  modi^ring  proposi- 
lions,  so  condescendingly  urgent,  that  the  {Jan  of  retreat 
was  SOCHI  nearly  melted  away  from  grateful  devotion. 

In  no  common  manner  indeed,  was  Dr«  Bumey  beset 
to  adhere  to  his  purpose ;  he  was  invoked,  conjured,  nay, 
exhorted,  by  calls  and  supi^ications  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  friends,  which,  however  crratifying  to 
his  parental  feelings,  were  distressfhl  to  his  loyal  ideas 
tirom  his  conviction  that  the  gracious  wish  of  detention 
•prang  from  a  belief  that  the  restoration  of  the  invalid 
might  be  efiected  without  relinquishing  her  place. 

KB.   BOSWELL. 

And  while  thus  poignantly  he  was  disturbed  by  this 
conflict,  his  daughter  became  accidentally  informed  of 
plans  that  were  in  secret  agitation  to  goad  his  resolves. 
Mr.  Boswell,  about  this  time,  euided  oy  M.  de  Graifiar- 
diere,  crossed  and  intercepted  her  passage,  one  Sunday 
jnoniing,  fh>m  the  Windsor  cathedral  to  the  queen's 
lodge. 

Mr.  Boswell  had  visited  Windsor  to  solicit  the  king's 
leave,  which  graciously  had  been  granted,  for  publishing 
I>r.  Johnson's  dialogue  with  his  majesty. 

Almost  forcibly  stopping  her  in  lier  path,  though 
making  her  an  obsequious,  or  rather  a  theatrical,  bow, 
^  1  am  happy,"  he  cried,  **  to  find  you,  madam,  for  I  was 
tM  yon  were  lost !  closed  in  the  unscalable  walls  of  a 
royal  convent  But  let  me  tell  you,  madam !"  assuming 
his  highest  tone  of  mock-heroic,  **  it  won't  do !  You  must 
come  forth,  madam !  You  must  abscond  firom  your 
princely  monastery,  and  come  forth!  You  were  not 
born  to  be  immurMl,  like  a  tabby  cat,  madam,  in  yon 
august  cell !  We  want  you  in  wo  world.  And  we  are 
told  you  are  very  ill.  Eint  we  canH  spare  yon.  Besides, 
madam,  I  want  your  Johnson's  letters  for  my  book  !" 

Then,  stopping  at  once  himself  and  his  hearer,  by 
spreading  abroad  both  his  arms,  in  starting  suddenly 
before  her,  he  enerffctically  added,  **For  the  book, 
nadam  !  the  first  book  in  the  universe  !" 

Swelling  then  with  internal  gratulation,  yet  involnn- 
tarily  half  laughing,  from  good  humouredly  catching  die 
infoction  of  the  impulse  which  his  unrestrained  6elf> 
oomplaoency  excited  in  hb  listener,  he  significantly 
paused ;  but  the  next  minute,  with  double  emphasis,  and 
•Irong,  even  comic  gesticulation,  he  went  on :  **  I  have 
•very  thing  else !  every  thin^  that  can  be  named,  of  every 
sort,  and  class,  and  description,  to  show  the  great  man 
in  all  his  bearings! — every  thing, — except  his  letters  to 
you !  Bat  I  have  nothing  of  that  kmd.  I  look  for  it  all 
from  joa  I    It  is  necessary  to  com{4eto  my  portrait    It 


will  be  the  first  book  in  the  whole  universe,  madam! 
There's  nothing  like  it — ^"  again  half  laughing,  yet 
speaking  more  and  more  forcibly :  **  There  never  was, — 
and  there  never  will  be ! — So  give  me  your  letters,  and 
I'll  place  them  with  the  band  of  a  master  !" 

She  made  some  sportive  reply,  to  hurry  away  from 
his  urgency ;  but  he  pursued  her  quite  to  the  lodge ;  act- 
ing the  whole  way  so  as  to  make  gazers  of  all  whom 
they  encountered,  and  a  laughing  observer  of  M.  de 
Guiffiirdiere.  **  You  must  come  forth,  madam !"  he 
vociferated;  ''this  monastic  lifo  won't  do.  You  must 
come  forth !  We  are  resolved  to  a  man,— we.  The  Club, 
madam !  ay,  thk  olob,  madam !  are  resolved  to  a  man, 
that  Dr.  Burney  shall  have  no  rest — poor  gentleman ! — 
till  he  scale  the  walls  of  your  august  convent,  to  bum 
your  veil,  and  carry  you  off." 

At  the  iron  gate  opening  into  the  lawn,  not  daring  to 
force  his  uninvited  steps  any  fiulher,  he  seriously  and 
formally  again  stopped  her,  and,  with  a  look  and  voice 
that  indiciSed— don't  imagine  I  am  trifling ! — solemnly 
confirmed  to  her  a  rumour  which  already  had  reached 
her  ears,  that  Mr.  Windham,  whom  she  knew  to  be 
foremost  in  this  chivalrous  cabal  against  the  patience  of 
Dr.  Burnoy,  was  modelling  a  plan  for  inducing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Literary  Club  to  address  a  round-robin  to  the 
doctor,  to  recall  his  daughter  to  the  world. 

"  And  the  whole  matter  was  puissantly  discussed," 
added  Mr.  Boswell,  "  at  thx  club,  madam,  at  the  lost 
meeting — Charles  Fox  in  the  chair." 

The  alarm  of  this  intimation  sufficed,  however,  to 
save  the  doctor  from  so  disconcerting  an  honour ;  for  the 
next  time  that  the  invalid,  who,  though  palpably  waning 
away,  was  seldom  confined  to  the  house,  went  to  West* 
minster  Hall  during  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastiuj^  and  was 
joined  by  Mr.  Win<uam,  she  entreated  that  liberal  friend 
to  relinquish  his  too  kind  purpose ;  assuring  him  that 
such  a  violent  measure  was  unnecessary,  since  all,  how- 
ever  slowly,  was  progressive  towards  her  making  the 
essay  so  kindly  desired  for  her  health,  of  change  of  air 
and  lifo. 

Mr.  Windham,  at  first,  persisted  that  nothing  short  of 
a  round-robin  would  decisively  re-urge  Dr.  Bumey  to 
his  "  almost  blunted  purpose."  But  when,  with  equal 
truth  and  gratitude,  she  seriously  told  him  that  his  own 
personal  influence  had  already,  in  this  most  intricate 
difficulty,  been  persuasively  powerful,  he  exclaimed,  with 
his  ever  animated  elegance,  "  Then  I  have  not  Hved  in 
vain !"  and  acquiesced. 

WOD80S. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Horace  Walpole,  and  all  the 
Burkes,  were  potent  accomplices  in  this  kind  and  singular 
conspiracy;  which,  at  last,  was  suddenly  superseded  by 
so  obviously  a  dilapidated  state  of  health  in  its  object,  as 
to  admit  of  no  further  procrastination ;  and  this  uncom- 
mon struggle  at  length  ended  by  the  entrance  at  Wind- 
sor of  a  successor  to  the  invalid,  in  July,  1791 ;  when, 
though  with  nearly  as  much  regret  as  eagemese.  Dr. 
Bumey  fetched  hb  daughter  from  the  palace ;  to  which 
exactly  five  years  previously,  he  had  conveyed  her  with 
unmixed  delight 

It  is  here  a  duty — a  fair  and  a  willing  one — to  men- 
tion,  that  in  an  audience  of  leave-taking  to  which  the 
memorialist  was  admitted  just  before  her  departure,  the 
queen  had  the  gnicious  munificence  to  insist  that  half  the 
salary  annexed  to  the  resigned  office  should  be  retained : 
and  when  the  memorialii^  ficm  fulness  of  heart,  and 
the  surprbe  of  gratitude,  would  have  declined,  though 
with  the  warmest  and  most  respectful  acknowledgments, 
a  remuneration  to  which  she  had  never  looked  forward, 
the  queen,  without  listening  to  her  resistance,  deigned 
to  express  the  softest  regret  that  it  was  not  convenient 
to  her  to  do  more.* 

All  of  ill  health,  fiitigue,  or  suffering,  that  had  worked 
the  necessity  for  this  parting,  was  now,  at  this  moment 
of  its  final  operation,  sunk  in  tender  gratitude,  or  lost  in 
the  sorrow  of  leave-taking ;  and  the  memorialist  could 
difficultly  articulate,  in  retiring,  a  single  sentence  of  her 
regret  or  her  attachment :  while  the  queen,  with  weeping 
e^es,  laid  her  fair  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  memo- 
riaHst,  repeatedly  and  gently  wishing  her  happy — "  well, 
and  happy !"  And  aS  the  princesses  were  graciously 
demonstrative  of  a  concern  nearly  amounting  to  emotion, 
in  pronouncing  their  adieus.  Even  the  kmg,  coming 
up  to  her,  with  an  evident  intention  to  wish  her  wellrss 
he  entered  the  apartment  that  she  was  quitting,  wore  an 
aspect  of  so  much  pity  for  her  broken  health,  that,  utterly 


*  The  memorialist  has  since  been  informed  that  the 
king  himself  had  deigned  to  say,  «*  It  b  but  her  due. 
She  haB  given  up  five  years  of  her  peii< 


t» 


overpowered  by  the  commiserating  expression  of  hm 
benevolent  countenance,  she  was  obliged,  instead  of 
murmuring  her  thanks,  and  curtesying  hor  farewell, 
abruptly  to  turn  from  him  to  an  adjoining  window,  to 
hide  a  gratef\il  sensibility  of  hb  goodness  that  she  Bhould 
neither  subdue,  nor  venture  to  manifest 

1791- 

Arrived  again  at  the  natal  home,  Dr.  Bumey  wel- 
comed back  hb  daughter  with  the  most  cheering  teo- 
derness.  All  the  -ftinily  hastened  to  hail  and  pn^tiate 
her  return ;  and  congratulatory  hopes  and  wishes  for  the 
speedy  restoration  of  her  health  poured  in  upoa  the  doc 
tor  from  all  quarters. 

But  chiefly  Mrs.  Crewe,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolde;  and 
Messrs.  Windham,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Seawd,  utarted 
forward,  by  visits  or  by  letters,  upon  thb  restitutioa, 
with  greetings  almost  tumultuous ;  so  imbued  had  besa 
their  minds  with  the  belief  that  change  of  aceae  and 
change  of  lifo  akme  could  retard  a  change  more  fiUaL 

HR*   BURKE. 

Mr.  Burke  was  at  Beaconsfield ;  and  joined  not,  thers- 
fore,  in  the  kind  participation  which  the  doctor  might 
else  have  hoped  for,  on  the  re-appearance  of  hb  invdid 
daughter  in  those  enlightening  circles  of  which  Mr. 
Burke,  now,  was  the  unrivalled  first  omaracut 

It  may  here  be  right,  perhaps,  as  well  as  interestmg', 
to  note,  since  it  can  be  done  upon  proof,  the  kindnea*  of 
heart  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Burke,  even  in  politics,  whea 
not  combated  by  the  turbulence  and  excitement  of  piil>- 
lic  contention.  Too  noble,  indeed,  was  hb  genuine 
character,  too  great,  too  grand,  for  any  warp  so  offionsivc 
to  mental  liberty,  as  that  of  seeking  to  subject  the  opi»> 
ions  of  his  friends  to  hb  own. 

This  truth  will  be  amply  illustrated  by  the  following 
letter,  written  in  answer  to  some  apology  from  Dr. 
Burney,  for  withholding  his  vote,  at  a  Westminster 
election,  from  the  friend  and  the  party  that  were  can- 
vassed for  in  person  by  Mr.  Burke. 


u 


TO  DR.  BURNKY. 


**My  Dear  Sir^ — I  give  yon  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  desire  to  satisfy  my' mind  relative  to  your  conduct 
m  thb  exigency.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  year 
principles  ond  sentiments,  and  know  that  every  tninr 
good  is  to  be  expected  firom  both.  *  *  *  God  forfad 
Uist  worthy  men,  situated  as  you  are,  should  be  roads 
sacrifices  to  the  minuter  part  of  politics,  when  we  ara 
far  from  able  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  higher  paita 
can  be  made  to  answer  the  good  ends  we  have  in  view  t 
You  have  little  or  no  obligations  to  me ;  birt  if  you  had 
as  many  as  I  really  wish  it  were  in  my  power— <as  it  is 
certainjy  in  my  desire— to  lay  upon  you,  I  hc^  you  de 
not  think  me  capable  of  conferring  them,  in  order  te 
subject  your  mind,  or  your  affairs,  to  a  painful  and  mis* 
chievous  servitude.  I  know  that  your  sentiments  will 
always  outrun  the  demands  of  your  friends ;  and  that 
you  want  rather  to  be  restrained  in  the  excess  of  what 
is  right,  than  to  be  stimulated  to  a  languid  and  insnffi. 
cient  exertion."  ♦  * 

Dr.  Burney  at  thb  time  resided  entirely  at  Cbelssft 
College ;  and  he  found  thb  sojourn  so  perfeeCly  to  his 
taste,  that,  though  obliged,  some  years  afWrwarda,  by 
official  arrangements,  to  remove  from  the  ground  flooirto 
nearly  the  highest  range  of  rooms  in  thatlofly  edifiee,  he 
never  wbhed  to  place  the  change  of  his  abode. 

Solaced,  nevertheless,  as  was  now  hb  anxiety  for  hb 
invalid  daughter,  he  was  not  at  rest  She  lo(^Lcd  iH, 
weak,  and  languid ;  and  the  danger  was  clearly  not  over. 

So  deploraUy,  indeed,  was  her  health  injured,  that  suc- 
cessive changes  of  air  were  medicinally  advised  for  her 
to  Dr.  Burney ;  and  her  maternally  aealons  friend,  Mna. 
Ord,  most  kindly  proposed  taking  charge  of  the  execu- 
tion of  that  prescription.  A  tour  to  the  west  was  under- 
taken ;  the  Bath  waters  were  successfully  tried :  and, 
after  passing  nearly  four  months  in  gentle  travelling, 
the  good  Mrs.  Ord  delivered  the  invafid  to  her  family, 
nearly  re-established. 

The  paternal  affection  which  greeted  this  double  restora- 
tion, to  her  health  and  her  home,  gave  her,  tlien,  a  hap- 
piness which  vivified  both.  The  doctor  allowed  her  the 
mdulgence  of  living  almost  wholly  in  hb  study ;  they 
read  together,  wrote  together,  compared  notes,  comnnim- 
cated  projects,  and  diversified  each  other's  empiojrment ; 
and  his  kindness,  enlivened  by  her  late  danger  and 
difficulties,  was  more  marked,  and  more  precious  to  her 
than  ever. 

She  had  no  sooner  made  known  that  her  western  tour 
was  finished,  than  she  was  suronuioed  to  the  palace, 
where  hw  majeBty  deigned  to  icoeive  her  with  the 


■naHMiM  or  mu  bdwibi. 
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of  condotcention ;  and  to  keep  ber  in 

disooiirte,  with  the  same  noUe  trait  m  ber 

feithliil    attachment,  that  had  aniftyrmly  marked  every 

eoafidcBce  daring  ber  rojal  resideiice.    Each  of'  the 

amiaMe  prtneeapes  honoured  her  with  a  aeparate  int^r 

view  ;  vying  with  each  other  in  kindly  lively  ezpreaaiona 

opoo   her  rcetored  looks  and  appearance :  and  the  king, 

the  grwaooM  king  himeeif,  voaehaaied,  with  an  air  t^s 

moat    benevolent,  not  alone  of  goodness,  but  even  of 

ploaflore,  to  inquire  after  her  bealth,  to  rejoice  in  its  im- 

prov0aieDt,  and  to  declare,  condescendingly,  repeatedy 

to  dvcJare,'  bow  glad  he  was  to  see  her  again.    He  even 

made  ber  stand  under  a  lustre,  that  he  might  examine 

her  rwntfmamws  befiNre  he  pronounced  himself  satisfied 

wHh  bgr  recovery. 

And,  ftom  that  time  forward,  upon  ber  every  subse. 
quent  adnaissioa,  the  graciousness  of  her  recepdon 
boanded  vritb  the  bfaUMlest  joy  from  her  own  heart  to 
tlsit  of  tbe  doctor. 


HISTOSY  OF  KU8IC. 

Not  to  break  into  the  little  history  which  mentally, 
dnrtng  the  last  five  years,  had  almost  absorbed  Dr. 
Baraey,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  a  personal  event 
of  as  moeh  moment  to  his  peace  as  to  his  fame ;  namely, 
the  pobficatioo,  in  1789,  of  the  third  volume  of  his  History 
of  Mame ;  nor  that,  beibre  the  end  of  the  same  year,  lie 
iiad  the  brain-relieving  satlsfiictioo  of  completing  his  long 
An^endini^  wurkf  by  winging  out  the  fourth  and  last 


It  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  regeneration  to  foel  free- 
dom reetored  to  his  reflections,  and  liberty  to  his  use  of 
time,  by  srriving  at  the  close  of  this  literary  labour ; 
wbk^  though  in  its  origin  voluntary,  had  of  lato  become 
heavily  fiutagtung,  beeaose  shackled  by  an  engagement, 
and  therefore  oiMigitory. 

1791. 

The  Ute  oTDr.  Bumey  was  now  almost  equaOy  dis- 
~  in  Hteruj,  prpfeisional,  and  amical  divisions. 


his  gay  hopes,  began  to  engender  a  morbid  irritation, 
that  was  ready,  upon  every  rancied  provocation,  to  boil 
into  vehemence  of  passion,  or  burst  into  the  bitterness  of 
sarcastic  reproach. 

So  torpid  was  the  infatuation  of  self-security  in  Mr. 
Greville,  that  pertinaciously  he  frequented  the  same  se. 
ductive  haunts,  and  mechanically  adhered  to  the  same 
dangerous  society,  till  the  knowledge  of  his  errors  and 
their  mischief  was  forced  upon  him  by  his  oreditors. 

Angered  and  disgusted,  he  then,  in  gloomy  sullenness, 
retired  from  public  view ;  and  lived  a  rambling,  unsettled 
sort  of  life,  as  ill  at  ease  with  bb  family  as  with  the 
world,  from  tlie  wounds  be  habitually  inflicted,  and  oc- 
canonally  suffered,  through  the  irritobility  of  his  argu- 
mentative commerce. 


KR.  AND  HRS.  SHERIDAN. 

Another  of  the  doctor's  brightest  calls  to  high  and 
animated  society  was  now,  also,  utterly  eclipsed;  for 


nouraUe  corps  was  upheld  b^  Mrs.  Bosoawen,  Mrs.  Gar- 
ter, Mrs.  Chapone,  Mrs.  €iamck;  and  Miss  More— though, 
alas,  the  last^mentioned  lady  is  now  the  only  one  of  that 
distinguished  set  still  spared  to  the  world. 


In  /iteraiaie,  bh  time,  ostensibly,  was  become  his  own; 
bat  never  vras  time  leas  so  than  when  put  into  his  own 
hands ;  for  his^  eagerness  was  without  either  curb  or 
limit  to  devote  It  to  some  new  pursuit  And  scarcely 
had  thmt  elastic  bound  of  renovated  youth,  of  which  he 
la  Mr.  Repton,  been  capered,  than  a  fresh,  yet 
oocopatiott,  drove  his  newly-restored  leisure 
iy«  and  opened  a  coarse  of  bookish  and  critical  toil, 
~  a^rain  upon  every  spare  moment  This 
bimselfamemberaniongst  the  Monthly 
der  the  editorship  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Grit' 


Of  the  articles  which  were  Dr.  Bumey's,  no  list  has 
§omnd ;  and  probably  none  was  kept  The  ardour 
siBearity  in  polntittr  out  ikults  and  ntilnres,  is  so  apt 
lead  to  a  aimilar  arc&ur  of  severity  in  their  censure, 
days,  when  the  critics  were  not,  wisely, 
the  secret  and  passive  war  of  books  and 
authors,  menaced  the  more  public  and  tn- 
tff  ewoids  and  pistols. 
The  BBfortunate,  but  truly  amiaUe  and  high-minded 
Mr.  Jiaakford  was  amongst  the  greatest  fovourites  and 
most  vrsleoaie  Tisiters  to  Dr.  Bumey ;  whose  remem- 
bnnoe  of  the  frrien^y  seal  of  that  gentleman  in  Italy, 
wm  a  aavar  foiling  eall  for  every  soothing  return  that 
esuhi  he  ofiered  to  him  in  the  calamities  wnich,  roughly 
and  minooaly,  had  now  changed  his  wlkde  situation  inlUle 
■leaviay  hie  virtues  abne  unalterable. 
The  two  Wesleyai,  Charles  and  Samuel,  those  bom  ra- 
than  bred  mnsicians,  sought,  and  were  welcomed  by 
r,  vrhenever  his  leisure  agreed  with  his  estima- 
mf  tha&r  talents.    With  Samuel  he  was  often  in  mu- 


Walpole  invariably  delighted  in  the  society  of 
IW^Tiaincy ;  and  had  hims^  no  admirer  who  carried 
ftomlaa  oompany  and  conversati<m  a  larger  or  more 
seated  yortloo  of  his  lordship's  6on  wui*  ;  or  who  had  a 
hij,  bar  taste  for  his  peculiar  stjrle  of  oitertainment 


GREVI1.1B. 

Boi  Mr.  Graville,  the  old  friend  and  early  patron  of 
the  doctor,  be  now  never  saw,  save  by  accident;  and 
raialy  as  that  ooenrred,  it  was  oftener  than  eould  be 
wiaiied ;  ao  querulous  was  that  gentleman  grown,  from 
iB-hKh  in  hie  perilous  pursuits ;  so  iraseible  within,  and 
so  aupercilioue  without;  assuming  to  all  around  him  a 
sort  of  dignified  distance,  that  bordered,  at  least,  upon 
universal  disdain. 

The  world  seemed  oompbtely  in  deoadenoe  with  tbis(memoriahst,  stood  Mrs.  Montague. 
'    nan ;  and  the  writbings  of  kmg  sii^ocated 
fiuot  mkmff  hit  fine  spirits  and  sfekaBhig 


■he,  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely,  the  first  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
was  foding  away-— vanishing— from  the  list  of  his  foir 
enchantresMs. 

This  paragon  of  syrens«  by  almost  universal  and  na- 
tional  ccmsent,  had  been  looked  up  to,  when  she  sang  at 
oratorios  and  at  concerts,  as  the  star  of  harmony  in  Eng- 
land :  though  so  short  was  that  telat  of  supremacy,  that, 
from  the  dato  of  her  marriage,  her  claim  to  such  pre- 
eminence was  known  to  the  public  only  bv  remembrance 
or  by  rumour ;  Mr.  Sheridan,  her  husband,  inexorably  re- 
nouncing all  similar  engagements,  and  only  at  his  own 
house  simering  her  to  smg. 

Far  happier  had  it  been  for  that  captivating  and  beau- 
tifrd  creature,  for  hapiner  for  her  eminent  and  highly 
talented  husband,  had  the  appropriate  fome  that  belonged 
equally  to  the  birth,  education,  and  extraordinary  abilities 
of  both,  been  adequate  to  their  pride  of  expectation :  for 
then,  gbwing  with  rational  and  modest,  not  burning 
with  inordinate  and  eccentric  ambition,  they  would  not 
disdainfuUy— ^most  madly — have  cast  away  from  their 
serious  and  real  service  the  brilliant  gifts  of  fovouring 
nature,  which,  if  seasonably  brought  forth,  would  have, 
opened  to  them,  without  straggle  or  difficulty,  the  golden 
portals  of  that  splendour  to  wnich  their  passion  for  gran- 
deur and  enjoyment  throbbingly  aspired. 

But  from  these  brilliant  gifts,  as  instruments  of  advan- 
tage, they  tomed  captiously  aside ;  as  if  the  exquisite 
powers,  vocal  and  dramatic,  whidi  were  severally  in- 
trusted  to  their  charge,  had  been  qualities  that,  in  any 
view  of  utQity,  they  ought  to  shrink  from  with  secrecy 
and  shame. 

Yet  Dr.  Bumey  always  believed  Mrs.  Sheridan  herself 
to  be  inherently  pure  in  her  mind,  and  elegantly  simple 
in  her  taste ;  though  first  firom  the  magnetism  of  oroc- 
tion,  and  next  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  she  was 
drawn  into  the  same  vortex  of  dissipation  and  extrava 
gance,  in  which  the  desires  and  pursuito  of  her  husband 
unresistedly  rolled. 

Every  thing,  save  rank  and  place,  was  theirs ;  every 
thing,  therefore,  save  rank  and  place,  seemed  beneath 
their  aim. 

I^  in  withdrawing  his  fiur  partner  fix>m  public  lifo,  the 
virtues  of  moderation  had  bestowed  contentment  upon 
their  retreat,  how  dignified  had  been  such  a  preforence, 
to  aH  the  affluence  attendant  upon  a  publicity  demand- 
ing personal  exhibition  firom  a  delicate  and  sensitive  fo- 
male! 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  this  act  of  Mr.  Sheridan, 
upon  ite  early  adoption,  bad  appeared  to  Dr.  Johnson ; 
and  as  such  it  obtained  the  high  sanction  of  his  appto- 
bation.*  But  to  no  such  view  was  the  subsequent  Con- 
duct of  this  too  aspiring  and  enchanting  couple  respond- 
ent They  assumed  OSt  expenses  of  wealth,  while  they 
disclaimed  the  remuneration  of  talento ;  and  they  indulg- 
ed in  the  luxuries  of  splendour,  by  resources  not  their 
own. 

Not  such,  bad  he  lived  to  VThness  the  refeult,  had  been 
the  sanction  of  Dr,  Johnson.  He  hod  regarded  the  re- 
tirement from  public  exhibition  as  a  measure  of  primitive 
temperance  and  philosophic  virtae.  The  last  of  men 
was  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  abetted  squandering  the  deli- 
cacy of  integrity,  by  nullifying  the  laboura  of  talents. 

The  unhappy  delusion  into  which  this  high-wrought 
and  mis-plaeisd  sel^ppreciation  betrayed  them,  finished 
ite  fiital  fonaticism  by  dimming  their  celelmty,  mocking 
their  ambition,  and  hurling  into  disorder  and  ruin  their 
fortune,  their  reputation,  their  virtues,  and  their  genius. 
At  the  head  of  the  fomale  worthies,  who  gratified  Dr. 
Bumey  with  eager  good_  wishes  on  the  return  of  the 

And  still  the  ho- 


•  See  Mr.  Moore's  Lifo  of  Sheridan. 


SIB  J08HVA  BETNOLDS. 

But  a  catastrophe  of  the  most  sorrowing  sort  soon  a£> 
terwards  cast  a  shade  of  saddest  hue  upon  this  happy 
and  promising  period,  b}r  the  death  of  the  friend  to 
whom,  after  his  many  deprivations.  Dr.  Bumey  had  owed 
his  greatest  share  of  pleasure  and  animation — Sir  Joshna 
Reynolds. 

Deeply  this  loss  affected  bis  spirits.  Sir  Joshua  was 
the  last  of  the  new  circle  with  whom  bis  intimacy  bad 
mellowed  into  positive  friendship.  And  though  with 
man^,  and  indeed  with  most  of  the  literary  dub,  a  con- 
nection was  gradually  increasing  which  might  lead  to 
that  heartexpanding  mterest  in  lifo,  friendship,— to  part 
with  what  we  possess  while  what  we  wish  is  of  uncertain 
attainment,  leaves  a  diasm  in  the  fiselings  of  a  man  of 
taste  and  selection,  that  he  is  long  neariy  as  unwilling  aa 
he  may  be  unable  to  re-occupy* 

With  Mr.  Burke,  indeed,  with  the  immortal  Edmund 
Burke,  Dr.  Bumey  might  have  been  as  closely  united  in 
heart  as  he  was  cnarmed  in  intellect,  had  curcumstances 
ofiered  time  and  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  inti- 
macy. Political  dissimilarity  of  sentiment  does  not  ne- 
cessarily sunder  those  who,  in  other  points,  are  drawn 
together  by  congeniality  of  worth ;  except  where  their 
walk  in  lite  compels  them  to  confront  each  other  with 
pubhc  rivalry. 

But  Mr.  Burke,  in  whose  oomposition  imaginatioB 
was  the  leading  feature,  had  so  genuine  a  love  of  rural 
lifo  and  rural  scenery,  that  he  seldom  came  voluntarily 
to  the  metropolis  but  upon  parliamentary  business ;  and 
then  the  whole  powers  of  his  ardent  mind  were  absorbed 
by  politics,  or  political  connections :  while  Sir  Joshua, 
whose  equanimity  of  temper  kept  his  imagination  under 
control,  and  whose  art  was  as  mych  the  happiness  as  it 
was  the  pride  of  his  prosperity,  finding  London  the  seat 
of  his  gk>ry,  judiciously  determined  to  make  it  that  of 
his  contentment  His  loss,  therefore,  to  Dr.  Bumey, 
was  not  only  that  of  an  admired  firiend,  with  whom  emu- 
lously  he  might  reciprocate  and  enlighten  ideas ;  but, 
also,  of  that  charm  to  current  lifo  the  most  soothing  to 
ite  cares,  a  congenial  companion  always  at  hand. 

And  more  particularly  was  he  afiectod  at  this  time  by 
the  departure  of  this  valuable  friend,  firom  the  circum- 
stance of  having  just  brought  to  bear  the  return  home  ii^, 
the  memorialist,  for  which  Sir  Joshua,  previously  to  a 
paralytic  attack,  had  been  the  most  eager  and  incessant 
^Xebist,  The  doctor,  therefore,  had  looked  forward  with 
the  gayest  gratification  to  the  renewal  of  those  meetings  ' 
which,  alike  to  himself,  to  his  daughter,  and  to  the 
knight,  had  invariably  been  productive  of  glee  and  plea- 
sure. 

But  gone,  ere  arrived  that  renewal,  was  the  power  of 
ite  enjoyment !  A  meeting,  indeed,  took  j^aee,  and  with 
unalterable  fiiendship  on  both  sides.  Immediately  after 
the  westem  tour.  Dr.  Bumey  carried  the  memorialist 
to  Leicester-square ;  first  mounting  to  the  drawing-room 
himself  to  enquire  whether  ^r  Jomua  were  well  enough 
for  her  admission.  Assent  was  immediate ;  and  she  folt 
a  sprightly  renovation  of  strength  in  again  ascending 
his  stairs. 

Miss  Palmer  came  forward  to  receive  her  with  warm 
greeting  cordiality ;  but  she  rapidly  hastened  onward  to 
shake  £mds  with  Sir  Joshua.  He  was  tiow  all  but  quite 
blind.  He  Jiad  a  green  bandage  over  one  eye,  and 
the  other  was  abided  by  a  green  half  bonnet  He 
was  playing  at  cards  with  Mr.  William  Burke,  and  soma 
others.  He  attempted  to  rise,  to  welcome  a  long  lost  fo- 
vourite ;  but  finrnd  himself  too  weak.  He  was  even  a^ 
foctingly  kind  to  her,  but  serious  almost  to  melancholy. 
**  I  am  very  ^^»A^  indeed,"  he  emphatically  said,  though 
in  a  meek  voice,  and  with  a  dejected  accent,  ^  to  see  you 
again  !  and  I  wish  I  could  see  you  better !  But  I  have 
only  one  eye  now, — and  hardly  that  !** 

She  was  extremely  touched ;  and  knew  not  how  to  ex- 
press either  her  concem  for  his  altered  situation  since 
they  had  kst  met,  or  her  joy  at  bein|r  with  him  again  ; 
or  nor  gratitude  for  the  earnest  exertions  be  had  made  to 
wgm  Dr.  Bumey  to  the  step  that  had  been  taken. 

The  doctor,  perceiving  the  emotion  she  both  foh  and 
caused,  hurried  her  away.  And  once  more  only  she  ever 
saw  the  English  Raphael  again.  And  then  he  was  still 
more  deeply  depressed :  tl^ugh  Miss  Palmer  good.hu- 
mouredty  drew  a  smile  ftt>m  him,  by  gaily  exdaiming, 
^  Do  pray,  now,  unde,  ask  Miss  Bumey  to  write  another 
book  directly !  for  we  have  almost  finished  Cecilia  again 
I -*aiMl  this  is  our  sixth  reading  of  it !" 
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The  little  occupation,  Misi  Palmer  nid,  of  which  Sir 
Joshoa  was  then  capable,  was  carefully  dusting  the 
paintings  in  his  picture  gallery,  and  placing  them  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view. 

This  passed  at  the  conclusion  of  1791 ;  on  the  Feb- 
ruary or  the  following  year,  this  firiend,  equally  amiable 
and  eminent,  was  no  more] 

Dr.  Bumey,  extremely  unwell  at  that  period  himself, 
oould  not  attend  the  funeral ;  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Burke,  the  chief  executor,  was  conducted  with 
the  splendour  due  to  the  genius,  oiid  suitable  to  the  for- 
tune, of  the  departed.  Dr.  Charles  Bumey  was  invited 
in  tbe  place  of  his  father,  and  attended  at  the  obsequies 
fi>rboth. 

KS.   HAYES. 

Another  last  separation,  long  menacing,  yet  truly 
l^evous  to  the  debtor,  was  now  almost  momentarily 
impendinfir.  His  good,  gay-hearted,  and  talented  old 
friend,  Mr.  Hayes,  had  had  a  new  paralytic  seizure, 
which,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Bumey,  **  deprived  him  of 
the  use  of  one  side,  and  greatly  affected  his  speech,  eyes 
and  ears ;  though  his  faculties  were  still  as  good  and 
as  sound  as  his  heart." 

This  account  had  been  addressed,  the  preceding  year, 
to  George  £arl  of  Orford,  by  desire  of  the  poor  invalid. 

PitiaUe  as  was  this  species  of  existence,  Mr.  Hayes 
long  lingered  in  it,  with  a  patience  and  cheerfulness  that 
kept  him  still  open  to  the  kind  offices,  as  well  as  to  the 
compassion  of  his  friends :  and  Dr.  Bumey  held  a  regular 
correspondence  with  Lord  Orford  upon  this  subject,  tiU 
it  ceased  with  a  calamitous  catastropne ;  not  such  ab  was 
daily  expected  to  the  ancient  invalid,  though  then  bed- 
ridden, and  past  eighty  years  of  age,  but  to  the  earl  him- 
self, from  an  attack  of  insanity. 

XABL   OF   OSFOSD. 

l^iis  was  a  new  grieC  Lord  Orford  had  been  not  only 
an  early  patron,  but  a  familiar  friend  of  the  doctor, 
during  the  whole  of  his  sojourn  in  Norfolk. 
-  This  truly  liberal,  though,  as  has  been  acknowledged, 
not  faultless  nobleman,  attached  himself  to  all  that  was 
literary  or  scientific  that  came  within  reach  of  his  kind- 
ness at  Haugfaton  Hall;  yet  without  suffering  this 
intellectual  hospitality  to  abridge  any  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  caUs  of  fair  kindred  aristocracy,  which  belonged 
to  his  rank  and  fortune.  His  high  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Bewlcy  has  been  already  mentioned ;  and  his  value  of 
the  innate,  though  unvarnished  worth  of  Mr.  Hayes, 
sprang  from  the  same  genuine  sense  of  intrinsic  merit. 

Nearly  in  the  meridian  of  his  life.  Lord  Orford  had 
been  afflicted  with  a  seizure  of  madness,  occasioned  by 
an  unreflecting  application  of  some  repelling  plaster  or 
lotion  to  an  eruption  on  the  forehead,  that  had  broken 
oat  just  befiMTo  one  of  the  birth-days  of  the  king,  upon 
which,  as  hu  lordship  was  then  first  lord  of  the  bedcham- 
ber in  waiting,  his  attendance  at-St  James*  had  seemed 
indispensable. 

This  terrible  malady,  after  repealed  partial  recoveries, 
and  disappointing  relapses,  had  appeared  to  be  finally 
cured  by  the  same  gifted  medical  man  who  blessedly  had 
restored  his  sovereign  to  the  nation,  Dr.  Willis.  Lord 
Orford,  from  that  happy  lucid  interval,  resided  chiefly  at 
Ereswell,  his  favorite  villa.  And  here,  once  more.  Dr. 
Bumey  had  had  the  cordial  pleasure  of  passing  a  few 
days  with  this  noble  friend ;  who  delighted  to  resort  to 
that  retirement  from  the  grandeur  and  tumult  of  Haughton 
HalL 

It  had  been  nineteen  years  since  they  bad  met;  and 
the  flow  of  conversation,  from  endless  reminiscences, 
kept  them  up  nearly  all  the  first  night  of  this  visit  And 
Dr.  Bumey  declared  that  he  had  then  found  his  lorddiip*8 
head  as  clear,  his  heart  as  kind,  and  his  converse  as 
pleasing,  as  at  any  period  of  their  early  intercourse. 

The  relapse,  by  which,  not  three  weeks  afler  this 
meeting,  the  earl  again  lost  lus  senses,  had  two  current 
reports  for  its  cause:  the  first  of  which  gave  it  to  a  ftll 
firom  his  horse;  the  second  to  the  sudden  death  of  Mrs. 
Turk,  his  erst  lovely  Patty ;  **  to  whom,**  says  the  doctor 
in  a  letter,  after  his  £reswdl  visit,  that  was  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Phillips,  ''he  was  more  attached  than  ever,  firom 
her  &ithfal  and  affiMtionate  attendance  upon  him  during 
the  long  season  of  his  insanity ;  thouffh,  at  this  time,  she 
was  become  a  &t  and  rather  coarse  M.  woman.** 

MS.   BURKE. 

Upon  the  pnblicatkm  of  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Mr. 
Burke  on  the  openuig  of  the  French  revolution.  Dr. 
Bumey  had  felt  re-wucened  all  his  first  unqualified  ad- 
miration of  its  author,  firom  a  full  conviction  that  error, 
whoHy  free  from  malevolence,  had  impelled  alike  his 


violence  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  his 
assertions  upon  the  incuraMlity  of  the  malady  of  the 
king :  while  a  patriotism,  superior  to  all  parly  feeling, 
and  above  all  considerations  but  the  love  ot  his  country, 
had  inspired  every  sentence  of  the  immortal  orator  in  his 
new  work. 

The  doctor  had  interchanged  some  billets  with  Mr. 
Burke  upon  this  occasion ;  and  once  or  twice  they  had 
met;  but  only  in  large  companies.  This  the  doctor 
lamented  to  Mrs.  Crewe ;  who  promised  that,  if  he  would 
spend  three  or  fi>ur  da^  at  her  Hampstead  little  villa, 
she  would  engage  for  his  passing  one  of  them  with  Mr. 
Burke;  though  she  should  make,  she  added,  her  own 
terms ;  namely,  ''that  you  are  accompanied,  Mr.  Doctor, 
by  Miss  Bumey.** 

Gladly  the  invitation  and  the  condition  were  accepted ; 
and  the  editor  hopes  to  be  pardoned,  if  again  she  spare 
herself  the  toil  of  recommitting  te  paper  an  account  of 
this  meeting,  by  copying  one  written  at  the  moment  to 
her  sister  Susanna.  Egotistic  in  part  it  must  inevitably 
be ;  yet  not,  she  trusts,  oftensively ;  as  it  contains  various 
genuine  traits  of  Mr.  Burke  in  society,  that  in  no  graver 
manner  than  in  a  familiar  epistle  could  have  been  de- 
tailed. 

"  TO  MRS.  PHILUPS. 

"  At  length,  my  Susan,  the  re-meeting  so  long  sus- 
pended, with  Mr.  Burke,  has  taken  place.  Our  dearest 
&ther  was  enchanted  at  tlie  prospect  of  spending  so  many 
hours  with  him ;  and  of  pouring  forth  again  and  again 
the  rapturous  delight  with  which  he  reads,  and  studies, 
and  admires,  the  sublime  new  composition  of  this  great 
statesman. 

"  But — my  satisfaction,  my  dear  Susan,  with  all  my 
native  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Burke,  was  not  so  unmingled. 
If  such  a  meeting,  after  my  long  illness,  and  long  se- 
clusion, joined  to  my  knowledge  of  hb  kind  interest  in 
them,  had  taken  place  speedily  after  that  on  Richmond 
Hill,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*s;  whore  I  beheld  him  with 
an  admiration  that  seemed  akin  to  enchantment ;  and 
that  portrayed  him  all  bright  intelligence  and  gentle 
amenity ; — instead  of  succeeding  to  the  scenes  of  West^ 
minster  Hall ;  where  I  saw  him  fiirious  to  accuse, — im- 
placable not  to  listen->and  insane  to  vanquish!  his 
respiration  troubled,  his  features  nearly  distorted,  and 
his  countenance  haggard  with  banefiil  animosity ;  while 
his  voice,  echoing  up  to  the  vaulted  roof  in  tremendous 
execrations,  poisoned  the  heated  air  with  unheard-of 
crimes ! — Oh !  but  for  that  more  recent  recollection,  his 
sight,  and  the  -expectation  of  his  kindness,  would  have 
given  me  once  again  a  joy  almost  ecstatic^ 

"  But  now,  firom  tins  double  reminiscence,  my  mind, 
my  ideas — disturbed  as  much  as  delighted — were  in  a 
sort  of  chaos ;  they  could  coalesce  neitLer  with  pleasure 
nor  with  pain. 

**Our  dear  father  was  saved  all  such  oonflicting  per- 
pfexity,  as  he  never  attended  the  trial ;  and  how  fidnt  are 
the  impressions  of  report,  compared  with  those  that  are 
produced  by  what  we  experience  or  witness !  He  was 
not,  therefore,  like  me,  harassed  by  the  continual  inward 
question :  "  shall  I  see  once  more  that  noble  physiognomy 
that,  erst,  so  fiiscinated  my  fancy  ?  or,  am  1  doomed  to 
behold  how  completely  it  is  expression,  not  feature,  that 
stamps  the  human  countenance  upon  human  view  7' 

"  The  little  villa  at  Hampstead  is  small,  but  commo- 
dious. We  were  received  by  Mrs.  Crewe  with  great 
kindness,  which  you  will  easily  believe  was  the  last  thing 
to  surprise  us.  Her  son  was  with  her ;  a  silent  and  re- 
served, but,  I  think,  sensible  young  man,  though  looking 
~^w}  blooming  is  she  stUl — rather  like  her  brother  than 
her  son.  He  is  preparing  to  go  to  China  with  Lord 
Macartney.  Her  daughter  we  had  ourselves  brought 
fi-om  town,  where  she  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  lovely 
Emily  Ogilvie,  at  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Leinster's. 


who,  when  I  lived  in  the  midst  of  things,  was  almost 
always  at  ray  side,  like  my  shadow,  wherever  we  met, 
though  never  obtrusively,  was  the  first  person  I  saw.  I 
felt  very  glad  to  renew  our  old  acquaintance ;  but  1  soon 
perceived  a  strangeness  in  his  bow,  that  marked  a  decided 
change  from  fervent  amity  to  cold  civility. 
"  This  hurt  me  nrach  fer  this  very  estimaUe  jaang 
but  alarmed  me  ten  thousand  times  more  ibr  his 


She,  Miss  Crewe,  is  become  an  intelligent  and  amiable 
adolescent;  but  so  modast,  that  I  never  heard  her  un- 
courted  voice. 

"  Mr.  Burke  was  not  yet  arrived;    but  young  Burke, 


*  The  editor  cannot  here  refuse  herself  the  satisfaction 
of  inserting  a  remarkable  qieech,  that  was  made  to  her 
by  a  professionaDy  experienced  i^ysiognomist,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Willis,  up<m  observing  Mr.  Bm-ke,  after  he  had 
spoken  to  her  one  day  in  Westminster  Hall :  "  Give  me 
leave  to  ask — ^who  was  that  you  were  conversing  with 
just  now?**  "Mr.  Burke  I'*  "Is  that  possible  f— Can 
a  man  who  seeks  by  evert  means,  not  only  the  obvious 
and  the  fiur,  but  the  most  obscure  and  irrelevant,  to  pro- 
secute to  infemy  and  persecute  to  death— have  a  counte- 
nance of  such  marked  honesty  7  Every  line  of  his  fece 
denotes  honour  and  probity  T* 


man,  

father,  whose  benevolent  personal  partiality — blame  him 
as  f  may  for  one  or  two  pnUic  acts — I  oould  not  forfeit 
without  the  acutest  mortification,  pain,  and  sorrow. 
"  But  it  now  oppressively  occurred  to  me,  that  perhaps 

foung  Mr.  Burke,  studioi^y  as  in  whatever  is  politick 
always  keep  in  the  back  ground,  had  discovered  my 
antipathy  to  the  state  trial;  fer  though  I  felt  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Windham,  to  whom  so  openly  I  had  revealed 
it,  bad  held  sacred,  as  he  had  proooised,  my  secrel — fer 
how  could  honour  and  Mr.  Windham  be  separated? — 
young  Burke,  who  was  always  in  the  managers*  box, 
must  unavoidably  have  observed  how  frequently  Mr. 
Windham  came  to  converse  with  me  fi^m  the  great 
chamberlain's ;  and  miffht  even,  perhaps,  have  so  txen 
placed,  at  times,  in  the  House  of  Commons*  partition,  as 
to  overhear  my  unrestrained  wishes  fer  the  fidlure  of 
the  prosecution,  firom  my  belief  in  its  injustice— >aiid  if 
so,  how  greatly  must  lie  have  been  emended  for  hb 
reverenc^  fether!  to  whom,  also,  he  might,  perhaps, 
have  made  known  my  sentiments! 

"Tins  idea  demoushMl  in  a  moment  all  my  hops  €j£ 
pleasure  in  the  visit ;  and  I  became  more  nncomfertahle 
than  I  can  describe. 

"Our  dear  father  did  not  perceive  my  distuibance. 
Always  wisely  alive  to  the  present  moment,  he  was 
occupied  exclusively  with  young  Mr.  Crewe,  at  the  mo- 
tion  of  our  fiur  hostess ;  whto,  after  naming  Lord  Macart- 
ney's embassy,  said:  "Come,  Dr.  Bumey,  you,  who 
know  every  thing,  come  and  tell  us  all  about  C^iina.* 

"  Sooa  after  entered  Mrs.  Burke,  who  revived  in  me 
some  better  hopes ;  for  she  was  just  the  same  as  I  have 
always  seen  -her ;  soft,  serene,  reasonable,  sensible,  and 
obliging;  and  we  met,  I  think  upon  justas  good  terms 
as  it  BO  many  years  had  not  parted  us. 

"  Next  appeared — for  all  the  family  inhabit,  at  present, 
some  spot  at  Hampstead — Mr.  Richard  Burke,  that 
original,  humorous,  flashing,  and  entertaining  brother 
of  THE  Burke,  whom  we  have  so  oftoi  met,  but  whom  we 
have  Jiever  liked,  or,  at  least,  understood  wdl  ^loogfa  to 
associate  with  fer  himself:  nor  yet  liked  ill  enoof h  to 
shirk  when  we  have  met  him  with  others.  From  him  I 
could  develop  nothing  of  my  great  point  of  inquietude, 
t.  e,  how  I  stood  with  his  great  brother ;  fer  I  had  pet 
myself  into  a  place,  in  my  old  way,  in  the  back  ground, 
with  Miss  Crewe,  Miss  French,  a  lively  niece  of  Mr. 
Burke*s,  and  a  very  pleasmg  Bliss  Townshend ;  and  Mr. 
R.  Burke  did  not  recollect,  or,  ptobably,  see  me.  But 
my  father,  immediately  leaving  young  Crewe,  and  Lord 
Macartney,  and  the  whole  empire  of  China  in  the  hireh, 
darted  forward  to  expatiate  with  Mr.  Richard  upon  his 
brother*s  noble  essay. 

"  At  length — Mr.  Burke  himsi4f  vras  announced,  and 
made  his  appearance ;  accompanied  by  the  taJl,  keen-eyed 
Mr.  Elliot,  one  of  the  twelve  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment; and  a  fevourite  Mend  of  Mr.  WindhamV. 

"  The  moment  Mr.  Burke  had  paid  his  dovoitt  to  Mrs. 
Crewe,  he  turned  round  to  shake  hands,  with  an  air  the 
most  cordial,  with  my  fiither ;  who,  proud  of  his  alacrity, 
accepted  the  greeting  with  evident  delight 

"I  thought  this  the  happiest  chance  for  obtaining  hb 
notice,  and  1  arose,  though  with  a  strong  inward  tremour, 
and  ventured  to  make  him  a  courtesy  ;  but  where  was  1, 
my  dear  Susan,  when  he  returned  me  the  most  distant 
bow,  without  speaking  or  advancing  ? — though  never  yet 
had  I  seen  him,  that  he  had  not  made  up  to  me  with 
eager,  nay,  kind  vivacity !  nor  been  any  where  seated, 
that  he  had  not  taken  a  place  next  mine ! 

"  Grieved  T  feltr— O  how  grieved  and  mortified  !  not 
only  at  the  loss  of  so  noble  a  fi'iend,  but  at  the  thought 
of  having  given  pain  and  ofifence  to  one  fivm  whom  I 
had  received  so  much  fiivour,  and  to  whom  I  owed  so 
much  honour!  and  who,  till  those  two  deadly  blights 
to  his  feir  fame, the  unsubstantiated  diargee  again^Mr. 
Hastings,  and  the  baneful  denunciation  of  the  king's 
incurability,  had  appeared  to  me  of  a  nature  as  ezahed 
in  purity  <^  feeling  as  in  energy  of  genius. 

"  While  I  hesitated,— all  sad  witlmi— whether  to  retire 
to  my  retreat  in  the  back  ground,  or  to  abide  where  I 
stood,  obviously  seeking  to  move  his  returning  kindness, 
Mrs.  Crewe  suddenly  said, '  I  don*t  think  I  have  intro- 
duoed  Mr.  Elliot  to  Miss  Bumey  !* 

"  Mr.  ElKot  and  I  were  certainly  no  strangers  to  ee^di 
other's  faces,  so  often  had  I  seen  him  in  the  managers' 
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box,  whence  so  often  be  most  have  eeen  me  in  the  great 
ehaJDberlam*8^t  a  slight  bow  and  coortesy  bad  hardly 
time- to  be  exchanged  between  us — fi>r  the  moment  I 
was  named,  imagine  my  joy,  my  SUsan,  my  infinite  joy, 
to  find  that  Mr.  onrke  bad  not  reccdlected  me!  He  is 
more  near.«ighted,  considerablyi  even  than  my  fiither  or 
myeel^  *  Miss  Barney  !*  in  a  tone  of  vivaci^  and  sor- 
prise,  be  now  exclaimed,  coming  instantly,  courteously, 
and  smilingly  forward,  and  taking  my  willing  hand, 
*  and  I  did  not  see— did  not  know  you  !*  And  tben,  again, 
imagine  my  increasing  joy,  after  this  false  alarm,  to 
hear  him  utter  words  that  were  all  sweetness  and  amia- 
htlity,  npoa  his  {Measure  on  our  re-meeting ! 

**  I  had  so  mournfully  given  up  all  hope  of  such  sounds, 
that  I  was  almost  re-organised  by  tbe  sudden  transition 
fitMn  dejectioa  to  deUAt :  and  I  felt  a  glow  the  most 
vivid  tingle  in  my  cheeks  and  my  wh<9e  face..  Mr. 
Borke,  not  aware  of  the  emotion  be  himself  bad 
eaoied,  fivmi  not  baying  distinguished  me  before  its 
operation,  took  the  colour  for  re-established  healtb,  and 
the  air  of  gaietf  for  regenerated  vigour ;  and  began  to 
pour  fiirth  Uie  most  fervent  expressions  of  satisfaction  at 
my  restoration.  *  You  look,*  cried  he,  *•  stUl  affisctionately 


holding  my  hand,  while  benignly  he  fixed  bis  investigating 
eyes  upon  my  &ce,  *  quite — renewed! — revived! — in  short, 
diMengmged!  You  seemed,  when  I  conversed  with  you 
last,  at  toe  trial,  quite—.*     He  paused  for  a  word,  and 


tben  £aiisbed  with,  *  quite  altered! — I  never  saw  such  a 
change  for  the  better  V 

"Ah,  Bfr.  Burke,  thought  I,  this  is  simply  a  mistake 
from  judging  by  your  own  feelings.  I  seemed  altered 
for  the  worse  at  the  trial,  because  I  there  looked  coldly 
and  distantly  from  distaste  and  disapprobation ;  and  I 
here  look  changed  for  the  better,  because  I  here  meet 
you  with  the  rekindling  animation  of  my  first  devotion 
to  your  incomparable  genius.  For  never,  my  dear 
8asan,  can  I  believe  Mr.  Burke  to  be  either  wilfully  or 
consciously  wrong.  I  am  persuaded,  on  the  contrary 
that  his  intentions  are  always  pure :  and  that  the  two 
fiUai  tranfl^ressioos  which  despcNied  him  of  bis  supremacy 
of  poriecUoDf  were  both  the  wayward  produce  of  that 
unaccountable  and  inexplicable  occasional  warp,  which, 
in  some  or  other  unexpected  instance,  is  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  betray  an  Hibernian  origin ;  even  in  the  most 
transcendant  geniuses  that  spring  from  tbe  land  of  Rrin. 

"  Mrs.  Crewe  now  made  me  tt^e  a  seat  by  her  side  on 
the  sofii ;  but,  perceiving  tbe  earnestness  with  which  Mr. 
Burke  was  talking  to  me— and  the  gratification  he  was 

E'ving  to  his  hearer, — she  smilinc^Iy  rose,  and  left  him 
ii  own  place ;  which,  with  a  litue  bow,  be  very  com- 
posedly  took.  He  then  entered  into  a  most  animated 
conversation,  of  which  while  I  bad  the  chief  address, 
young  Mr.  Crewe  was  the  chief  object ;  as  it  was  upon 
Ijord  Macartney,  tbe  Chinese  expedition,  and  two  Chinese 
youths  who  were  to  accompany  it  These  be  described 
with  a  most  amusing  minuteness  of  detail :  and  then 
spoke  of  the  extent  of  the  undertaking  in  high,  and  per- 
baps  fiinciful  terms;  but  with  allusions  and  anecdotes 
intermixed,  so  full  of  general  information  and  brilliant 
ideas,  as  happily  to  enchain  again  my  charmed  attention 
bito  a  return  oi  my  first  enthusiasm — and  with  it  a  sen- 
sation  of  pleasure,  that  made  the  rest  of  tbe  day  delicious. 

"Mf  &ther  soon  aflerwards  joined  us,  and  politics 
took  the  lead.  Mr.  Burke  tben  spoke  eloquently  indeed; 
bitf  with  a  vehemence  that  banished  tbe  graces,  though 
it  redoubled  his  energies.  The  French  revolution,  ne 
said,  which  began  by  legalising  injustice,  and  which, 
by  rapid  steps,  had  proceeded  to  every  species  of  despot- 
ism, except  owning  a  despot,  was  now  menacing  all 
mawlriTwl^  uid  all  tbc  uuiversc,  with  a  diabolical  concus- 
aioa  of  all  principle  and  order. 

**  My  fiUner,  you  will  be  very  sure,  heartily  concurred 
In  his  opinions,  and  participated  in  his  terrors.  I  as- 
tented  tacntly  to  all  that  he  addressed  to  me  against  the 
lerblutionary  horrors ;  but  I  was  tacit  without  assent  to 
his  fears  for  stout  old  England.  Surely  with  such  a 
warmng  before  us,  we  cannot  fall  into  similar  atrocities. 
We  have,  besides,  so  little,  comparatively,  to  redress ! 
One  speech  he  then  made,  that  I  though  he  meant  to  be 
explanaiory  of  bis  own  conduct,  and  apparent  change  in 
cutting  Mr.  Fox ;  as  well  as  in  the  sentiments'be  has 
divulged  in  his  late  book  in  disfiivour  of  democracy  :  or 
rather,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  of  republicanism. 

**  After  expatiating  copiously  and  ener^tically  upon 
the  present  pending  dangers  to  even  £Inglisb  liberty  and 
property,  and  to  all  organised  government,  from  so 
neighbouring  a  contagion  of  havoc  and  novelty,  he  ab- 
ruptly exclaimed :  *  This  it  is, — the  hovering  in  tbe  air 
of  this  tremendous  mischief^  that  has  made  m  an  abettor 
«nd  supporter  of  courts  and  kings !  Monorche  are  neces- 
sary !   If  we  would  preserve  peace  and  prosperity,  we 


must  preserve  monarchs !  We  must  alt  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  work:  aye,  and  stoutly,  too  !' — 

**  Then,  rising,  somewhat  moved,  he  turned  suddenly 
towards  me,  and  repeated — *•  'Tis  this, — and  this  alone, 
could  have  made  mx  lend  mt  shoulders  to  courts  and  to 
kings  !*  Here  be  hastily  broke  up  the  subject,  add  joined 
Mrs  Crewe,  as  every  body  else  bad  already  done,  except 
Mr.  Elliot;  who  had  stood  silent  and  fixed  and  tall, 
looking  all  the  time  in  one  hard  stare  at  Mr.  Burke  and 
a  certam  sister  of  yours,  with  a  sort  of  dry,  but  insatiable 
curiosity.  1  attribute  it  to  bis  so  often  seeing  Mr. 
Windham,  with  whom  he  is  very  intimate,  converse  with 
me  at  the  trial.  But  whether  be  was  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased  is  all  in  his  own  bosom,  as  he  never  either  smiled 
or  frowned.  He  only  stood  erect  and  attentive.  It  was 
so  odd,  I  could  sometimes  hardly  keep  my  countenance ; 
for  there  was  nothing  bold  nor  rude  in  bis  look :  it  was 
merely  queer  and  curious. 

**  My  dear  father  immediately  followed  Mr.  Burke ;  as 
I,  if  I  had  not  been  ashamed,  should  have  done  too!  for 
when  Mr.  Burke  is  himself— that  is,  in  spirits,  but  not 
in  a  rage,  there  is  no  turning  from  bim  to  any  thing  or 
any  one  else  \  and  my  father,  who  goes  all  lengths  with 
him  on  tbe  French  revolution,  was  here,  what  I  was  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds*,  a  *rapt  enthusiast!* 

**  The  dinner,  and,  far  more,  when  the  servants  were 
dismissed,  the  dessert,  were  delightfuL  How  I  wish  my 
dear  Susanna  and  Freedy  could  meet  tliis  wonderful 
man  when  he  is  easy,  happy,  and  with  people  he  cordially 
likes  !  But  politics,  even  then,  and  even  on  his  own  side, 
must  always  be  excluded !  His  irritability  is  so  terrible 
upon  politics,  that  they  are  no  sooner  the  topic  of  dis- 
course, than  they  cast  upon  his  fiuce  the  expression  of  a 
man  who  is  going  to  derend  himself  against  murderers ! 

**  I  must  now  give  you  such  little  detached  traits  as 
I  can  recollect 

**  Charles  Fox  being  mentioned,  Mrs.  Crewe  told  us 
that  lately,  upon  his  being  shown  a  passage  upon  some 
subject  that,  erst,  he  had  warmly  oppcwed,  in  Mr.  Burke*s 
book,  butSvbich,  in  tbe  event,  bad  made  its  own  justifi- 
cation,  very  candidly  said  :  *  Well,  Burke  is  right ! — 'but 
Burke  is  often  right— only  he  is  right  too  $oun  P 

**  *  Had  Fox  seen  some  things  in  that  book,*  answered 
Mr.  Burke,  *  as  soon,  he  womd  at  this  moment,  in  all 
probability,  be  first  minister  of  this  country.* 

"'What!'  cried  Mrs.  Crewe,  'with  Pitt?  No,  no!— 
Pitt  won*t  go  out ;  and  Charles  Fox  wiU  never  make  a 
coalition  with  Pitt* 

"'And  why  not?*  said  Mr.  Burke,  drily,  almost 
severely;  'why  not  that  coalition,  as  well  as  other 
coalitions  7' 

"Nobody  tried  to  answer  this !  The  remembrance  of 
Mr.  Fox  with  Lord  North,  Mr.  Pitt  with  Lord  Rocking, 
ham,  dec,  rose  too  forcibly  to  every  round ;  and  Mrs. 
Crewe  looked  abashed.* 

"  •  Charles  Fox,  however,*  said  Mr.  Burke,  after  this 
pause, '  can  never,  internally,  like  this  French  revolution. 
He  is* — he  stopped  for  a  word,  and  then  added,  'en- 
tangled ! — but,  in  himself,  if  he  could  find  no  other  ob- 
jection to  it,  he  has,  at  least,  too  much  piete  for  such  a 
revolution.* 

"  Mr.  Elliott  then  related  that  bo  bad  recently  been  in 
company  with  some  of  the  first  and  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  French  nation,  now  fugitives  here,  and  had 
asked  them  some  questions  concerning  the  new  French 
ministry ;  but  they  had  answered  that  they  knew  not 
one  of  them,  even  by  name  I  ♦  Think,*  said  he, '  what  a 
ministry  that  must  be !  Suppose  a  new  administration 
were  formed  here  of  Engluh  men,  of  whom  we  had 
never  before  beard  the  names  ?  What  statesmen  must 
they  be !  How  prepared  and  fitted,  for  government  7  To 
begin  being  known  by  being  at  the  helm  V 

"Mr.  Richard  Burke  then  narrated,  very  comically, 
various  censures  that  had  reached  his  ears  upon  bis 
brother,  concerning  his  last  and  most  popular  work ;  ac- 
cusing him  of  being  the  Abettor  of  Despots^  bemuse  be 
had  been  shocked  at  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  of 
France !  and  the  Friend  of  Staverv^  because  he  was 
anxious  to  preserve  our  own  limited  monarchy  in  the 
same  state  in  which  it  so  long  had  flourished! 

"  Mr.  Burke  had  looked  half  alarmed  at  his  brother*s 
opening,  not  knowing,  I  presume,  whither  bis  odd  fimcy 
might  lead  him ;  but,  when  he  bad  finished,  and  so  in- 
offensively, and  a  general  laugh  that  was  excited  was 
over,  he— The  Burke — good.humouredly  turning  to  me, 
and  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine,  cried :  'Come,  tben. 
Miss  Bnmey !  bere*s  elaveryfor  ever  /* 


*  Mr.  Burke,  in  one  of  his  unpublished  letters,  says, 
"  Coalition  is  the  condition  of  mankind  !** 


"This  was  well  understood,  and  echoed  round  the 
tabic. 

"'This  would  do  for  you  completely,  Mr.  Burke,* 
cried  Mrs.  Crewe,  laughing,  "  if  it  could  but  get  into  a 
newspaper  !  Mr.  Burke,  tliey  would  say,  has  now  epoken 
out!  The  truth  has  come  to  light  orero  6o£//eo/'trtn«/ and 
his  real  defection  from  tlie  cause  of  true  liberty  is  ac- 
knowledged !  I  should  like,*  added  she,  laughing  quite 
heartily, '  to  draw  up  the  paragraph  myself!* 

" '  Pray  then,*  said  Mr.  Burke,  'complete  it  by  putting 
in,  that  the  toast  was  addressed  to  Miss  Burney ! — in 
order  to  pay  my  court  to  the  queen  !* 

"This  sport  went  on,  till,  upon  Mr.  Elliot  again 
mentioning  France,  and  the  rising  Jacobins,  Mr.  Richard 
Burke,  fijhng  himself  a  bumper,  and  flourishing  bis  left 
hand,  whilst  preparii^r  with  his  right  to  toss  it  ^,  cried, 
*  come!  here*s  confusion  to  confusion  !* 

"When  tbe  party  broke  up,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke 
joined  in  giving  my  dear  father  and  me  a  most  cordial 
invitation  to  Beaconsfield.  How  I  should  delight  in  its 
acceptance  I** 

1793. 

This  happy  summer  excursion  may  be  said  to  have 
charmed  away,  for  awhile,  from  Dr.  Burney,  a  species  of 
evil  which  for  some  time  had  been  hovering  over  him,  and 
which  was  as  new  as  it  was  inimical  to  bis  health;  and  as 
unwelcome  as,  hitherto,  it  had  been  unknown  to  his  dis- 
position ;  namely,  a  slow,  unfixed,  and  nervous  fbverish- 
ness,  which  had  infested  his  whole  system ;  and  which, 
in  defiance  of  this  salubrious  episode,  soon  ruthlessly 
returned;  robbing  his  Spirits,  as  well  as  his  fiame,  of 
elasticity ;  and  casting  him  ipto  a  state,  the  least  natural 
to  his  vigorous  character,  of  wasteful  depression. 

His  recent  mental  trials  had  been  grievous  and  severely 
felt  The  loss  of  his  old  and  much  valued  friend,  Mr. 
Hayes,  and  of  bis  far  more  admired,  and  almost  equally 
prized  favourite.  Sir  Joshua  ReynoUs,  joined  to  that  of 
his  early  and  constantly  attached  patron,  the  earl  of 
Orford,  had  all  been  inflicted,  or  been  menacing,  at  the 
same  time :  and  a  continual  anxious  watchful^ss  over 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  health,  and  decay  of  life,  of 
three  such  cherished  friends,  now  nearly  the  last  of  early 
associations — had  been  ill  adapted  for  impeding  the  mis- 
chief  of  tbe  long  and  deeper  disturbance  caused  by  the 
precarious  health,  and  singular  situation,  of  his  second 
daughter:  and  the  accumulation  of  the  whole  had, 
slowly  and  underminingly,  brought  bim  into  the  state 
that  has  been  described. 

The  sole  employment  to  which,  during  this  morbid 
interval,  be  could  turn  himself,  was  the  diflicult,  the 
laborious  work  of  composing  the  most  learned  and  re- 
condite canons  and  fVigues ;  to  which  study  and  exposition 
of  his  art,  he  committed  all  the  activity  that  he  could 
command  from  his  fatigued  faculties. 

This  distressing  state  lasted,  without  relTef  or  remit- 
tance, till  it  was  suddenly  and  rudely  superseded  by  a 
violent  assault  of  acute  rheumatism ;  which  drove  away 
all  minor  or  subser\'ient  maladies,  by  tbe  predominance 
of  a  torturing  pain  that  nearly  nullified  every  thing  but 
itself. 

He  was  now  ordered  to  Bath,  where  tbe  waters,  the 
change  of  scene,  the  casually  meeting  with  old  friends, 
and  incidentally  ferming  new  ones,  so  recruited  bis 
health  and  his  nerves,  by  chasing  away  what  he  called 
the  foul  fiend  that  bad  subjugated  his  animal  spirits,  that 
he  was  soon  imperceptibly  restored  to  his  fair  genial  ex- 
istence. 

One  circumstance,  more  potent,  perhaps,  in  efibct, 
than  the  concurrence  of  every  other,  contributed  to  this 
revivifying  termination,  by  a  power  that  acted  as  a  spell 
upon  his  mind  and  happiness ;  namely,  tbe  enlightening 
society  of  the  incomparable  Mr.  Burke ;  who,  most  fbr- 
tunately  fbr  the  invalid,  was  then  at  Bath,  with  his 
amiable  wife,  his  beloved  son,  and  his  admiring  brother ; 
and  whose  own  good  taste  led  him  to  claim  the  chief 
portion  of  Dr.  Burney *s  recreative  leisure.  And  with 
Mr.  Burke  Dr.  Burney  had  every  feeling,  every  thought, 
nay,  every  emotion  in  common,  with  regard  to  that  sole 
topic  of  the  times,  the  French  Revolutioo.  / 

6EKSRAL  d'aRBLAT. 

The  deep  public  interest  which  Doctor  Barney,  whe- 
ther as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  or  a  sound  patriot,  took 
in  the  disastrous  situation  of  France,  was  ere  long  des- 
tined  to  goad  yet  more  pungently  his  private  feeliogB, 
from  bea>ming,  iu  some  measure,  personal. 

At  the  elegant  mansion  of  the  friend  whoso  sight 
she  never  met  but  with  mingled  tenderness  and  reve- 
rence, Mr.  Locke,  the  doctor's  second  daughter  be^an 
an  acquaintance  that,  imperceptibly,  led  to  a  oonnection 
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of  high  Mteem  and  ifanial  sympathy,  that  no  oppoaition 
could  dispirit,  no  danger  intimidate,  and  no  time — ^that 
impelling  ouderminer  of  nearly  all  things— eould  wither. 
Bat  though  to  the  strong  hold  of  an  attachment  of 
which  the  basis  is  a  believed  congeniality  of  character, 
DodifficuHissarenltimately  onconquerable,  the  obstacles 
to  this  were  more  than  commonly  formidable.  M. 
d^Arblay  was  at  that  time  so  situated,  that  he  must  per- 
force accompany  the  friend  with  whom  he  acted, 
Count  Louis  de  Narbonne,  to  Switzerland ;  or  decide  to 
Rx  his  own  abode  permanently  in  England,  in  the  only 
manner  which  appeared  desirable  to  him,  a  home  con- 
nection with  a  chosen  object. 

Not  a  rav  of  hope  opened  then  to  point  to  any  restor- 
ation in  France  of  order  and  monarchy,  with  liberty, 
to  which  M.  d*Arblay  inviolably  adhered;  and  exile 
from  his  country,  his  mmily,  and  his  friends,  seemed  to 
him  a  lot  of  blessedness,  in  comparison  to  joining  the 
murderous  and  regicidical  republic 

Dr.  Burney,  it  may  well  be  believed,  was  startled, 
was  affrighted,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to  him  for 
the  union  of  his  daughter  with  a  ruined  gentleman — a 
foreigner— an  emigrant ;  but  the  proposition  came  un- 
der &e  sanction  of  the  wisest  as  well  as  kindest  of  that 
daughter's  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke,  of  Norbury 
Park;  and  with  the  fullest  sympathies  of  his  cherished 
Susanna,  who  already  had  demonstrated  the  affection, 
and  adopted  the  conduct,  of  a  sbter  to  M.  d*ArbIay. 
The  doctor  could  not,  therefore,  turn  fVoro  the  applica. 
tion  implacably  ;  he  only  hesitated,  and  demanded  time 
for  consideration. 

The  dread  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  secretly  sti. 
mulated  and  heightened  by  a  latent  hope  and  belief  in  a 
far  more  advantageous  connection,  strongly  opposed  a 
free  and  happy  consent  to  an  alliance  which,  otherwise, 
from  aU  he  heard  or  could  gather  of  the  merits,  the 
character,  and  rank  in  life  of  M.  d*Arblay,  he  would 
have  thought  to  use  his  own  words,  ^  an  honour  to  his 
daughter^  to  himself,  and  to  his  family.** 

Fortunately,  about  this  time,  the  Prince  de  Poix  and 
the  Comte  de  Lally  Tolendalil,  wrote  some  letters,  in 
which  were  interspersed  their  personal  attestations  of 
the  favour  in  which  they  knew  M.  d'Arblay  to  have 
stood  with  Louis  XVL;  mingled  with  their  intimate 
conviction  of  the  spotless  honour,  the  stainless  character, 
and  the  singularly  amisble  disposition  for  which,  in  his 
own  country,  M.  d'Arblay  had  been  distinguished. 

These  letters  with  their  writers'  permission,  were 
shown  to  Dr.  Barney;  whom  they  so  touched,  nay, 
charmed,  as  to  conquer  his  prudence  of  resistance :  and 
at  the  village  of  Mickleham,  in  the  vicinity  of  Norbury 
Park,  the  martiage  took  place. 

Mr.  Locke,  whose  unerring  judgment  foresaw  what 
would  raak^both  parties  happy,  and  whose  exquisite 
sensibility  made  all  virtuous  felicity  a  bosom  joy  to 
himself,  took  the  responsible  part  of  father  to  M.  d'Ar- 
blay,  at  the  altar,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  doctor. 
Captain  Burney  gave  his  sister  to  that  gentleman :  who 
quickly,  or  rather  immediately,  won  from  his  honoured 
new  relation,  an  esteem,  a  kindness,  and  an  afl^tion, 
that  never  afterwards  failed  or  faded. 

Of  sterner  staff  than  entered  into  the  composition 
of  Dr.  Barney  must  that  heart  have  been  moulded,  that 
could  have  witnessed  the  noble  conduct  of  that  truly 
loyal  sufierer  in.  the  calamities  of  his  king  and  country, 
General  d'Arblay :  and  could  have  seen  the  cheerful  self- 
denial  with  which  he  limited  hb  expenditure  to  his 
wants,  ajid  his  wants  to  the  mere  calls  of  necessity ; 
save  where  he  feared  involving  his  partner  in  his  priva- 
tions,-—in  one  word,  who  could  have  beheld  him,  at  the 
opening  of  his  married  career,  in  the  village  of  Book- 
ham,  torn  instantly  from  the  uncontrolled  restlessness, 
and  careless  scorn  of  fbresight,  cif  the  roving  military 
liib,  into  a  domestic  character  of  the  most  sa^e  descrip- 
tion ;  renouncing  all  foreign  pleasures ;  retiring  from 
even  martial  ambition,  though  it  had  been  the  glory  of 
his  hopes,  and  the  bent  of  his  genius,  without  a  murmur, 
since  be  no  longer  thought  it  coalesced  with  honour ; 
for  home  occupations,  for  fiimily  economies,  for  fire-side 
enjoyments, — and  not  be  struck  by  such  manly  self- 
command,  such  active,  such  pracUeal  virtue. 

And  while  stilled  by  this  generous  prudence  were  the 
inward  fears  of  Dr.  Burnoy  with  regard  to  this  union, 
his  outward  and  more  public  solicitudes  were  equally 
removed,  by  a  letter  which  his  daughter  d'Arblay  had 
the  high  hoOour  and  joy  to  receive,  written  by  royal 
order,  in  ansii^er  to  bisr  respectful  information  of  her 
marriage  to  the  queen :  containing,  most  benignly  by 
his  own  command,  the  gracious  good  wishes  of  the  king| 


hisifel^  joined  to  those  of  the  queen  and  all  the  prin- 
cesses, for  her  health  and  happiness. 

MS.    BUBBLE* 

And,  nest  only  to  this  deeply  gratifybig  oondeeeen- 
sion,  must  be  ranked  for  Dr.  Burney,  the  gtowlng  plea- 
sure with  which  he  welcomed,  and  copied  for  Bookham, 
the  cordial  kindness  upon  this  occasion  of  Mr.  Burke. 
The  letter  conveying  ite  energetic  and  most  singuliOr 
expression,  was  written  to  Dr.  Barney  by  the  great  ora- 
tor himself;  and  speaks  first  of  a  plan  that  had  his  fVill- 
est  approbation  and  most  liberal  aid,  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Crewe,  in  favour  of  the  French  emigrant  priests ;  fVom 
which  Mr.  Burke  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  taking  of  Tou- 
lon by  Lord  Hood ;  and  his,  Mr.  Burke's,  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success,  from  the  possession  of  that  great  port  and 
arsenal  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean ;  afler  which  he 
adds: 

*^  Besides  my  general  wishes,  the  establishment  of 
Madame  d'Arblay  is  a  matter  in  which  I  take  no  slight 
interest ;  if  I  had  not  the  greatest  affection  to  her  vir. 
tues,  my  admiration  of  her  incomparable  talents  would 
make  me  desirous  of  an  order  of  things  which  would 
bring  forward  a  gentleman  of  whose  merits,  by  being 
the  object  of  her  choice,  I  have  no  doubt:  his  choice 
of  her  too  would  give  me  the  best  possible  opinion  of 
his  judgment. 

**  I  am,  with  Mrs.  Burke's  best  regards,  and  aH  our 
best  wishes  for  you,  and  M.  and  Madame  d'Arblay,  my 
dea/  sir,  Yours,  &c. 

EoMO.  BuaKB.'* 

The  zeal  of  Mrs.  Crewe  to  propitiate  the  cause  of  the 
emigrant  Frencli  clergy,  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Burke,  induced  her  now  to  enlist  as  a  principal  aid-de- 
camp to  her  scheme.  Dr.  Burney ;  who,  having  never 
acquired  that  power  of  negation,  which  the  world  at 
large  seems  so  generally  to  possess,  of  shirking  all  per- 
sonal applications  that  lead  to  no  avenue,  whether 
straight  or  oblique,  of  personal  advantage,  immediately 
listened  to  her  call;  and  thus  mentions  the  subject  in 
a  letter  to  Bookham. 

^  Mrs.  Crowe,  having  seen  at  East  Bourne  a  great 
number  of  venerable  and  amiable  French  clergy,  sufier- 
ing  all  the  evils  of  banishment  and  beggary  with  silent 
resignation,  has,  for  some  time,  had  in  meditation  a  plan 
for  procuring  an  addition  to  tho  small  allowance  that 
the  committee  at  the  Freemason's  Hall  is  able  to  spare 
from  the  residue  of  the  subscriptions  and  briefs  in  their 
favour." 

Dr.  Burney  lost  not  a  moment  in  aseistinr  this  libe- 
ral design  ;  m  which  he  had  the  happiness  of  engaging 
the  powerful  energies  of  Mr.  Windham.  And,  soon  aA 
terwards,  growing  warmer  in  the  business,  from  seeing 
more  of  the  pious  sufferers,  he  consented  to  become 
honorary  secretary  himself  to  the  private  society  of  the 
ladies  who  were  at  the  head  of  this  charitable  exertion; 
of  which  the  Marchioness  of  Buckingham  was  nominat- 
ed chief,  at  the  desire  of  Mrs.  Crewe. 

GEIfEBAL  D*ABBLAY. 

Such  were  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Burney,  such  the  con- 
current occupations  of  the  happy  new  recluse,  when 
suddenly  a  whirlwind  encompassed  the  cottage  of  the 
latter,  that  involved  its  tenants  in  tremulous  disorder. 

It  was  raised  by  the  takingof  Toulon,  just  mentioned 
in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Burke;  and  began  its  workings 
upon  the  female  hermit  on  the  evening  of  a  day  which 
had  brightly  dawned  upon  her,  in  bringing  the  junction 
of  the  suffrage  of  her  fiither  upon  her  pamphlet  to  that 
of  her  life's  partner. 

Her  owu  account  of  this  shock,  written  to  Dr.  Bar- 
ney, will  be  here  inserted,  because  it  was  preserved  by 
the  doctor  as  characteristic  of  the  principles  and  conduct 
of  his  new  son-in-law. 

•'  Bookham,  1794 

**T0  DE.  BURIVBT. 

**  When  I  received  the  last  letter  of  my  dearest  father, 
and  for  some  hours  after,  I  w^  the  happiest  of  human 
beings ;  I  make  no  exceptioh.  I  think  none  possible. 
Not  a  wish  remained  for  me — jiot  a  thought  of  forming 
one! 

**  This  was  just  the  period — is  it  not  always  so  7 — for 
a  stroke  of  sorrow  to  reverse  the  whole  scene!  That 
very  evening,  M.  d*Arblay  communicated  to  me  his 
desire  of  re-entering  the  army,  and— of  going  to  Tou- 
lon! 

**  He  had  intended,  upon  our  marriage,  to  retire 
wholly  from  public  life.  His  services  and  bis  sufferings, 
in  his  severe  militiry  career, — ^repaid  by  exile  and  con- 


IfiseatioD,and  for  ever  embitlered  to  his  memety  by  Um 
,  marder  of  hie  sorereign,  had  fulfilled,  though  not  ssiisfied 
the  claims  of  his  conseietfce  and  bis  boooiir,  mb4  Jed 
him,  without  a  single  self-ieproacb,  to  seek  a  ooiel  re 
treat  in  demestie  society :  but — the  second  dectaraiioa 
of  Lord  Hood  no  sooDer  reached  this  obseiire  littto 
dwelling ;  no  sooner  bad  he  read  the  words  Loois  XVII. 
and  the  Constitution,  to  which  he  had  sworn,  wiilsf^ 
than  his  military  ardour  rekindled,  his  byalty  was  sJI 
up  in  arms,  and  every  sense  of  monarefaical  patrioCisa 
now  carries  him  back  to  war  and  public  service. 

•'I  dare  not  speak  of  myself!— except  to  say  lh»tl 
have  forborne  to  distress  hira  by  a  single  solieitaiioB. 
All  the  felicity  of  that  our  own  ehosan  and  bred  rs- 
tirement,  would  efibctually  be  annulled,  by  the  saaJJesI 
suspicion  that  it  was  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  any  pnb- 
lie  duty. 

**  He  is  now  writing  an  ofll^  for  entering  as  a  voh». 
teer  into  the  army  destined  for  Tookm ;  together  wilfa 
a  list  of  his  past  services  up  to  his  becoming  coaunand- 
ant  of  Longwy ;  and  the  dates  of  his  various  promotions 
to  the  last  recorded  of  mareehal  de  camp,  which  was  yet 
unsigned  and  unsealed,  when  the  captivity  of  LcNiis 
XVI.  forced  the  emigration  which  brought  M.  d'Arblay 
to  EngUnd. 

'**  This  memorial  he  addresses,  and  means  to  caufef 
in  person  to  Mr.  Pitt" 

To  Dr.  Burney,  with  all  his  consideration  lor  his 
daughter,  this  enterprise  appeared  not  to  be  tnaospictoos; 
and  its  spirit  and  loyalty  warmly  endeared  to  buB  im 
new  relative  :  who  could  not,  however,  gtrs  ^rcoCofih^ 
noble  verity  of  his  sentiments  and  intentioika,till  nsoy 
years  later;  for  beforo  the  answer  of  Mr.PiUtotWsfisa- 
morial  could   be  returned,  the  attempt  iipoAToQki& 
proved  abortive. 

The  doctor  continued  in  his  benevolent  pest  of  pri- 
vate  secretary  to  the  charitable  ladies  of  the  eoiigiant 
clergy  contrfbulion,  so  long  as  the  committe  laitod; 
though  with  so  expert  a  distribution  of  tisoe,  that  kis 
new  office  robbed  him  not  of  tlie  pleasure  to  yeteolai|^ 
the  eloganceof  his  literary  circles,  by  being  initiated  ate ^ 
tho  blue  parties  of  Lady  Lucan,  supported l>y  faerae-' 
complished  daughter,  Lady  Spencer. 

KB.    MASON. 

He  now,  also,  renewed  into  long  and  social  mesCiag^ 
at  his  own  apartments  at  Chelsea  College,  an 
ance  of  forty -six  years'  standing  with  Maaoo,  tbsj 
by  whom  he  was  oflen  consulted  upon  schemes  of  < 
psalmody,  with  respect  both  to  its  composition  and 
cutioo  ;  as  well  as  upon  other  desirable  improvi 
in  our  -sacred  harmony ;  which  Mr.  Mason,  from 
cal  knowledge  both  of  music  and  poetry,  was 
fittted  to  investigate  and  refine. 

Of  this  formation  of  intimacy,  rather  than 
acquaintance.  Dr.  Bnrney,  in  his  letters  to  the 
spoke  with  great  pleasure ;  though,  while  always 
miring  the  talents,  and  esteeming  the  private  cbam 
of  that  charming  poet,  he  never  lost  either  his  ryete* 
his  blame  for  tlM  truly  unclerical  use  made  of  bii  ps^- 
ers  of  wit  and  humour,  by  the  insidious,  yet  bttitfsv- 
casms,  levelled  against  his  virtuous  sovereign  is  tmfO' 
etical  epbtle  to  Sir  William  Chambers. 

MRS.   TIIBALB   PlOZZf* 

Chiefly  cheering,  however,  and  agreeable  to  the 
tor,  was  an  unexpected  re-mccting  with  a  kxig  fa*^ 
friend,  from  whom  he  had  unavoidably,  and  most     . 
santly,  been  separated, — Mrs.  Thrale ;  whoa  now,  «» 
the  mat  time,  he  saw  as  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  charming  concerts  of  the 
ing  musician,  Salomon,  that  this  occurred.    Dg-J_  _^_ 
knew  not  that  she  was  returned  fi*om  Italy, trtith^**! 
had  gone  speedily  after  her  marriage;  till  h««»^** 
much  surprise,  he  perceived  amongst  the  aoi****'»  ^ 
Signor  Piozzi. 

Approaching  him,  with  an  aspect  of  cordiality,  whig 
was  met  with  one  of  welcoming  pleasure,  they  cntews 
into  talk  upon  the  performers  and  the  instnunentSi 
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sum;*    •(•  «(•«.  %*vmmviv%.,       a  av/<.«M,     »u« tuilK    *  vuu«.,  pOUll ^ 

a  SO&,  on  which,  to  his  infinite  joy.  Dr.  Burney  J*'*** 
Mrs.  Thrale  Piozzi,  seated  in  the  midst  of  her  daDiB- 
tors,  the  four  Miss  Thrales. 

His  pleasure  seemed  reciprocated  by  Mrs.  PiozOi  wb** 
sportively  ejaculating,  **  Here's  Dr.  Burney  as  young  f^ 
ever !"  held  out  to  him  her  hand  with  lively  amity. 

His  satisfaction  now  expanded  into  a  conversalioos^ 
gaiety,  that  opened  from  them  both  those  fertile  fooroo^ 
of  entertainment,  that  originally  had  rendered  tfaem  00^ 
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afnealile  to  each  other;  the  younger  branchefl,  with 
>«ibMff  good-humour,  oonthhutuig  to  the  spirit  of  this 
oaexpeeted  jonction.  * 

The  Bookhamito  Redtue,  to  whom  this  occurrence 
W9a  immediately  communicated,  received  it  with  true 
wad  tender  delight.  Most  joy^ly  would  she,  also,  have 
bckl  oat  her  hand  to  that  once  so  dear  friend,  from  whom 
fhe  cc«kl  never  sever  her  heart,  had  she  happily  been  of 
this  Salomonio  party. 

Twice  only  this  lady  and  the  memorialist  had  yet 
met,  since  the  Italian  marriage ;  once  at  a  large  assem- 
hUge  at  Mrs.  Lockers ;  and  afterwards  at  Windsor,  on 
the  way  to  St  George*s  chapel ;  but  neither  of  these 
meetinga,  fixMn  circumstantial  obstacles,  led  to  any  fur- 
ther intercourse ;  though  each  of  them  offisred  indications 
to  both  parties  of  always  subsisting  kindness. 

MBTA8TA8IO. 

Dr.  Bumcy  still,  as  he  had  done  nearly  from  the  hour 
that  his  History  was  finished,  composed  various  articles 
fi:>r  the  Monthly  Review.  But  so  precarious  and  irregu- 
lar a  can  upon  his  fertile  abilities,  sufficed  not  for  their 
occupation ;  and  he  soon  started  a  new  work,  on  a  sub- 
ieet  peculiar  and  appropriate,  that  came  singularly 
nome  to  his  business  and  bosom  ;  though  it  was  offered 
to  him  only  by  that  fatal  power  which  daily  and  unfkil- 
iagly  lav»hes  before  us  subiects  for  our  discussions — and 
for  our  fears ! — Death ;  which,  some  time  previously  to 
the  liberation  of  the  doctor^s  mind  fh>m  the  arcana  of 
musical  history,  bad  cast  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the 
Abate  Metastasio  upon  posterity. 

No  poet  could  be  more  congenial  to  Dr.  Bumey  than 
Metastasio,  the  purity  of  wbcrae  numbers  was  melliflu- 
ovisIt  in  concord  with  the  purity  of  his  sentiments ; 
while  both  were  in  perfect  unison  with  the  taste  of  the 
doctor.  He  considered  it,  professionally,  to  be  even  a 
duty,  for  the  historian  of  the  art  of  music,  to  raise,  os 
ikr  as  in  him  lay,  a  biographical  monument  to  the  glory 
of  the  man  whose  poetry,  after  that  which  is  sacred,  is 
bost  adapted  to  inspire  the  lyric  mnse  with  strains  of 
geniaJ  harmony,  in  all  the  impassioned  varieties  that  the 
choral  shell  is  capable  to  generate  for  the  musical  enthu- 


Tbe  first  object  of  Dr.  Bumey  in  his  visit  to  Vienna, 
at  the  period  of  his  German  tour,  had  been  to  see  and  to 
txmrene  with  Metastasio;  whose  resplendent  Ijrrical 
fkmo  had  raised  him,  in  his  own  dramatic  career,  to  a 
height  unequalled  throughout  Europe. 

'tbe  bcmgn  reception  given  to  the  doctor  by  this  ami- 
aUo  and  venerable  bard  ;  the  charm  of  his  converse;  the 
meekly  borne  honours  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
and  sorroonded ;  and  the  delightful  performances,  and 
graceful  attractions  of  his  niece.  Mademoiselle  Martinez, 
are  fully  and  feelmgly  set  fbrth  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Musteal  Tours. 

When  decided,  therefm^,  upon  this  subject  for  his 
pen  and  his  powers,  he  employed  himself  without  delay 
in  preparatory  measures  for  his  new  undertaking :  and 
procured  efm  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  to  gleam 
from  eadi  all  flMt  might  incidentally  be  interspersed  of 
cneedole^  in  letters,  advertisements,  prefitoes,  or  notes. 

BOOKHAM. 

In  the  first  of  the  domestic  and  amical  tours  that  were 
■ade  afler  the  marriage  of  his  second  daughter,  he  sud- 
dcniy  turned  out  of  his  direct  road  to  take  a  view  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  hermits  of  Bookham ;  in  which  rural 
village  thej  were  temporarily  settled,  in  a  small  but 
pleasant  c<^tagc 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  without  the  spur  of  some  latent 
solicitude,  some  anxious  incertitude,  that  Dr.  Burney 
made  this  first  visit  to  them  abruptly,  at  an  early  hour, 
and  when  believed  far  distant ;  and  if  so,  never  were 
kind  doubts  more  kindly  solved :  he  found  all  that  most 
teodeity  he  could  wish---concord  and  content ;  gay  con- 
cord, and  grateful  content. 

CAMILLA  ;  OR  A  FICTUSB  OF  TOVTH. 

Tbe  Memoirs  of  Metastasio,  with  all  their  interest  to 
a  oMui  whoso  love  of  literary  composition  was  so  emi- 
nentlj  his  ruling  passion,  surmounted  not — ^for  nothing 
coold  surmount^ — the  parental  benevolence  that  welcomed 
with  encouragement,  and  hailed  with  hope,  a  project 
DOW  commumcated  to  him  of  a  new  work,  the  third  in 
nccession,  from  the  author  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia. 

That  author,  become  now  a  mother  as  well  as  a  wife, 
was  induced  to  print  this,  her  third^  literary  essay,  by  a 
hazardous  mode  of  publicity,  from  which  her  natively- 
retired  temperament  had  made  her,  in  former  days,  re- 
coil, even  when  it  was  doquently  suggested  for  her  by 


Mr.  Burke  to  Dr.  Bumey ;  namely,  the  mode  of  subscrip- 
tion. 

But,  at  this  period,  she  felt  a  call  against  her  distaste 
at  once  conjugid  and  maternal.  Her  noble-minded  part- 
ner, though  the  most  ardent  of  men  to  be  himself  what 
he  thought  belonged  to  the  dignity  of  his  sex,  the  effi- 
cient purveyor  of  his  own  small  home  and  ftimily,  was 
despoUed,  by  evonto  over  which  he  had  no  control,  of 
that  post  of  honour. 

This  scheme,  therefore,  was  adopted.  Its  history, 
however,  would  be  here  a  matter  of  supererogation,  save 
as  far  as  it  includes  Dr.  Bumey  in  its  influence  and  ef- 
fect ;  for  neither  the  author,  nor  her  partner  in  all,  could 
feel  greater  delight  than  was  experienced  by  Dr.  Bumoy, 
from  the  three  principal  circumstances  wMch  emanated 
from  this  undertaking. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  honour  graciously  accorded 
by  her  Majesty,  Queen  Charlotte,  of  suffering  her  august 
name  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  book,  by  deigning  to 
accept  its  dedication. 

The  second  was  the  feminine  approbation  marked  for 
tbe  author  by  three  ladies,  equally  conspicuous  for  their 
virtues  and  their  understanding;  the  honourable  and  saga- 
cious Mrs.  Boscawen,  the  beautifVil  and  zealous  Mrs. Crewe, 
and  the  exemplary  and  ciq>tivating  Mrs.  Locke ;  who 
each  kept  books  for  the  subscription,  which  the  kindness 
of  their  friendship  raised  as  highly  in  honour  as  in  ad- 
vantage. 

And  the  third  circumstance,  to  the  doctor  tbe  most 
touching,  because  now  the  least  expected,  was  the  ener- 
getic  interest,  to  which  the  prospect  of  seeing  this  me- 
morialist emerge  again  from  obscurity,  re-am  mated  the 
still  generous  reelings  of  the  now  nearly  sinking,  altered, 
gone,  Mr.  Barke!  who,  on  ffiiding  that  his  charges 
against  Mr.  Hastings  were  adjudged  in  Westminster 
flail  to  be  unfounded,  though  he  was  still  persuaded  him- 
self that  they  were  just,  had  retired  from  parliament, 
wearied  and  disgusted ;  and  who,  on  the  following  year, 
had  lost  his  deeply  attached  brother ;  and,  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  his  nearly  idolised  son,  who  was 
^  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  the  joy  of  his  existence,** 
to  use  his  own  words  in  a  paragraph  of  a  letter  written , 
to  the  mutually  respected  and  faithful  friend  of  himself 
and  of  Dr.  Bumey,  Mrs.  Crewe. 

That  lady,  well  acquainted  with  the  reverence  of  Dr. 
Bumey  for  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  attachment  with  which 
Mr«  Burke  retumod  it,  generally  communicated  her  let- 
ters from  Beaconsfield  to  Chelsea  College ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  with  a  desire  that  they  might  be  forwarded  on 
to  Bookham ;  well  knowing  that  the  sxtraordinary  par- 
tiality of  Mr.  Burke  for  ite  fenuUe  recluse,  would  make 
him  more  than  pardon  the  kind  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Crewe 
in  granting  that  recluse  such  an  indulgence. 

The  letter,  whence  is  taken  the  fond  sad  phrase  just 
quoted,  was  written  in  answer  to  the  first  letter  of  Mrs. 
Crewe  to  Mr.  Burke,  after  hb  irreparable  bereavement ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs  will 
now  be  copied,  to  elucidate  the  interesting  dreumstence 
for  Dr.  Bumey  to  which  it  led.  Beautiml  is  the  para- 
graph  in  the  pathetic  resignation  ot  ite  submissioo.  No 
nowery  orator  here  expands  his  imagination ;  nothing 
finds  vent  but  the  touching  simplicity  of  a  tender  parent's 
heartrbreaking  sorrow. 


atioQ  of  iundnesa,  Mrs.  Crewe  transmitted  to  the  her- 
mits. 

''to  Mas.  CRJCWE. 

•  •  »  »  » 

**  As  to  Mi9$  Bumey — the  subscription  ought  to  be* 
for  certain  persons,  five  guineas :  and  to  take  but  a  singlo 
copy  each.  The  rest  as  it  is.  J  am  sure  that  it  b  a 
disgrace  to  the  age  and  nation,  if  this  be  not  a  great 
thing  for  her.  If  every  person  in  England  who  has  re- 
ceived pleasure  and  instruction  from  Cecilia,  were  to  rate 
ite  value  at  the  hundredth  part  of  their  satisfiMition, 
Madame  d*Arbhiy  would  be  one  of  the  richest  women  in 
the  kingdom. 

••  Her  scheme  was  known  before  she  lost  two  of  her 
most  respectful  admirers  from  this  house;*  and  this» 
with  Mrs.  Burke's  subscription  and  mine,  make  the 
paper  I  send  you.t  One  book  is  as  good  as  a  thousand : 
one  of  hers  is  certainly  as  good  as  a  thousand  others.*' 


u 


TO  Mas.  CREWS. 


**  We  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  your  humanity  and 
compassion  to  this  desolato  house. 

*  «  •  •  • 

**  We  are  as  well  as  people  can  be,  who  have  nothing 
fiirther  to  hope  or  fear  in  this  world.  We  are  in  a  state 
of  quiet :  but  it  is  the  tranquillity  of  the  grave— in  which 
all  that  could  make  life  interesting  to  us  is  laid — and  to 
which  we  are  hastening  as  ftst  as  God  pleases.  This 
place  is  no  longer  pleasant  to  us !  and  yet  we  have  more 
satisfaction,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  here  than  any  where 
else.  We  go  in  and  ont,  without  any  of  those  sentimente 
of  conviviality  and  joy  which  alone  can  create  an  at- 
techment  to  any  spot.  We  have  had  a  loss  which  time 
and  reflection  rather  increase  the  sense  of.  I  declare  to 
^ou  that  I  feel  more  this  day,  than  on  the  dreadful  day 
m  whidi  I  was  deprived  of  the  com&rt  and  support,  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  my  existence  !** 

*  •  *  »  * 

Mrs.  Crewe,  extremely  afiected  by  this  distress,  and  as 
ea^er  to  draw  her  illustrious  friend  from  his  consuming 
gnef^  as  to  serve  and  to  gratify  the  new  recluse,  sent  to 
Beaconsfield  the  next  year,  1795,  the  plan,  m  which  she 
took  so  prominent  a  part,  for  bringing  forth  Camilla,  or 
a  Picture  of  Youth ;  in  the  hope  of  re-exciting  his  interest 
for  ite  author. 

The  following  is  the  answer  which,  almost  with  ezuh- 


METASTASIO. 

In  1795  the  memoirs  of  Metastasio  made  their  ap- 
pearance  in  the  republic  of  letters.  They  were  received 
with  interest  and  pleasure  by  all  readers  of  taste,  and 
lovers  of  the  lyric  muse.  Thc^  had  not,  indeed,  that 
brightness  of  popular  success  which  had  flourished  into- 
the  world  the  previous  works  of  the  doctor;  fbr  though 
the  name  of  Metastasio  was  fiuniliar  to  all  who  bad  any 
pretensicms  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  classical  muses, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  it  was  only  the  chosen  fbw 
who  had  any  enjoyment  of  his  merit,  or  who  understood 
the  motives  to  ms  fame.  The  Italian  langiMge  was  by 
no  means  then  in  ite  present  general  cultivation ;  and  tho 
feeling,  exalted  dramas  of  this  tenderly  touching  poet, 
were  only  brought  forward,  in  England,  by  the  miserable, 
mawkish,  no-meaning  translations  of  the  opera-house 
hired  scribblers^  And  all  that  was  most  ekgant  and 
most  refined,  in  thought  as  well  as  in  language,  of  this 
classical  bard,  was  frequently  so  ill  rendered  into  JBnglish, 
asto  become  mere  naatter  of  risibility,  held  up  fbr  mockery 
and  ridicule. 

The  translations,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  imita- 
tions, occasionally  interspersed  in  this  werk,  of  some  of 
the  poetry  of  Metastasio,  were  the  most  approved  by  tho 
best  critics  :  as  so  breathing  the  sentimente  and  the  stylo 
of  the  author,  that  they  read,  said  Horace  Lord  Orford, 
like  two  oriffinals. 

The  kindly  predilection  of  Mr.  Burke,  brought  forward 
with  such  previous  and  decided  partiality  fbr  this  new 
enterprise,  never  reached  ite  intent  Mr.  Burke  received 
it  at  Bath,  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  in  the  anguish  of  his 
lingering  and  ceaseless  depression  for  the  loss  of  his  son ; 
and  when  he  was  too  ill  and  weak  to  have  spirite  even 
to  open  ite  leaves;  withheld,  perhaps,  the  more  poig- 
nantly,  fi^m  internal  recurrence  to  the  happy  family 
parties  to  which  repeatedly  he  had  read  ite  two  prede- 
cessors,  in  the  hearing  of  him  by  whom  his  voice  now 
could  be  heard  no  more ! 

Visited  by  Mrs.  Crewe,  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
Camilla  m  the  world,  he  said,  **  How  ill  I  am  you  will 
easily  believe,  when  a  new  work  of  Madame  d*Arblay*8 
lies  oa  my  teUe,  unread  !*' 

«  •  «  « 

To  Dr.  Bumey  the  result  of  this  publication  was  fondly 
pleasing,  in  realising  a  project  formed  by  tbe  willing 
hermits,  immediately  upon  their  marriage,  of  consfruct- 
ing  a  slight  and  eoonomieal,  hot  pretty  and  convenient 
cottage,  for  their  residence  and  property. 

Most  welcome,  indeed,  to  the  doctor  was  a  scheme 
that  had  their  settlement  in  England  for  ite  basis :  and 
most  consoling  to  the  harassed  mind  and  fortunes  of 
M.  d'Arblay  was  the  prospect  of  creating  for  himself  a  * 
new  home ;  since  his  native  one,  at  that  time,  seemed 
lost  even  to  his'  wishes,  in  appearing  lost  to  religion,  to 
monarchy,  and  to  humanity. 

Almost  instantly,  therefore,  afW  the  retrnn  of  the 
hermite  from  the  honoured  presentation  9f  Camilla  at 
Windsor,  a  plan  previously  drawn  up  by  M.  d*Arblay 
was  brought  forward  for  execution ;  and  a  small  dwellinf 
was  erected  as  near  as  possibto  to  the  Norbury  mansion, 
on  a  field  adjoining  to  ite  park,  and  rented  by  the  her. 
mite  from  the  incomparable  Mr.  Locke. 

EARL  MACARTNEY. 

The  celebrated  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  to  China, 
which  had  taken  pkce  m  the  year  1799,  had  led  his 
lordship  to  consult  with  Dr.  Bumey  upon  whatever  be- 


«  Beaconsfield.  t  A  i^SO  Bank  Note. 

t  The  transUtums  of  Mr.  Hoole  were  not  yet  in  oircu- 
lation. 
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pigeon  holet  of  his  bureau,  or  oast  at  once  into  the 
flames. 

In  bis  letters,  ailer  the  return  of  the  memorialist  to 
ber  cottage,  the  sadness  of  his  mind  is  touchingly  por- 
trayed. 


KB.  BURKS. 

A  deeply  mourned  and  widely  mournful  loss  tried 
again,  with  poignant  sorrow,  his  kindliest  affections. 

On  the  10th  of  Jidy,  1797,  he  received  the  following 
note:— 

^  Dear  Sir, — I  am  grieved  to  tdl  you  that  your  late 
friend,  Mr.  Burke,  is  no  more.  He  expired  last  night,  at 
half-past  twelve  o^dock. 

^  The  long,  steady,  and  unshaken  fHendsbip  which 
had  subsisted  between  you  and  him,  renders  this  a  pain- 
ful  communication ;  but  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  such  friend- 
ship. ^  I  am,  dear  sir,  ate, 

Edw.  Naolb. 
»•  Beaeonifield,  9th  Jufy,  1797." 

Hard,  indeed,  was  this  blow  to  Dr.  Bumey.  He  la- 
mented  this  high  character  in  all  possible  ways,  as  a 
friend,  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a  man  of  the 
most  exalted  genius. 

^  He  was  certainly,'*  says  his  letter  to  Bookham  upon 
thb  event,  ^  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  present  cen- 
tury; and,  1  think  I  might  say,  the  best  oratoi  and 
statesman  of  modem  times.  He  had  his  passions  and 
prejudices,  to  which  I  did  not  subscribe;  but  I  always 
ardently  admired  his  great  abilities,  his  warmth  of  friend- 
ship, his  constitutions  urbanity.** 

KRS.    CRBW]^. 

The  unwearied  Mrs.  Crewe,  grieved  at  the  fresh  de- 
jection into  which  these  reiterated  misfortunes  cast  the 
doctor,  now  started  a  scheme  that  bad  more  of  promise 
than  any  other  that  could  have  been  devised  of  affording 
him  some  exhilaration.  Tliis  was  arranging  an  excursion 
that  would  lead  him  to  visit  the  scene  of  his  birth,  that 
of  his  boyhood,  and  that  of  his  education;  namely 
Shrewsbury,  Condover,  and  Chester ;  by  prevailing  with 
him  to  accompany  her  to  Mr.  Crewels  noble  ancient 
mansion  of  Crewe  Hall :  a  proposal  so  truly  grateful  to 
his  feelings,  that  he  found  it  resistless. 

HER8CHEL. 


longed  to  musical  rbatters,  whether  instruments,  com- 
positions, band,  or  decorations,  that  might  contribute,  in 
that  line,  to  its  magnificence.^ 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Burney,  in  his  own  art,  might 
frdly  have  sufficed  to  draw  to  him  for  counsel,  in  that 
point,  this  sagacious  ambassador ;  but,  added  to  this  ob- 
vious stimulus.  Lord  Macartney  was  a  near  relation  of 
Mrs.  CreWe,  through  whom  he  had  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  doctor's  merits ;  which  his  own  hign 
attainments  and  intelligence  well  befitted  him  to  note 
and  to  value. 

Always  interested  in  whatever  was  brought  forward 
to  promote  general  knowledge,  and  to  facihtate  our  in- 
tercourse  with  our  distant  fSlow  creatures.  Dr.  Bumey, 
even  with  eagemess,  bestowed  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time,  as  well  as  of  his  thoughts,  in  meditating  upon 
musical  plans  relative  to  this  expedition  ;  animated,  not 
alone  by  the  qurit  of  the  embassy,  but  by  his  admirati<m 
of  the  ambassador;  who,  with  unlimited  trust  in  his 
taste  and  general  skill,  as  well  as  in  his  perfect  know- 
ledge  upon  the  subject,  gave  carte  blanehe  to  bis  discretion 
ibr  whu^ever  he  could  either  select  or  project  And^  so 
p4eaaed  was  his  lordship  both  with  the  doctor's  collection 
and  suggesti(ms,  and  so  sensible  to  the  time  and  the 
pains  Mtowed  upon  the  requisite  researches,  that,  on 
the  eve  of  departure,  his  lordship,  while  uttering  a  kind 
&rewell,  brought  forth  a  striking  memorial  of  his  regard, 
in  a  superb  and  very  costly  silver  inkstand,  of  the  most 
beautiful  workmanship;  upou  which  he  had  had  engraven 
a  Latin  motto,  flatteringly  expressive  of  his  esteem  and 
friendship  fer  Dr.  Bumey. 

At  this  present  period,  1796,  this  accomplished  noble- 
man was  again  preparing  to  set  sail,  upon  a  new  and 
q»lendid  apptHutment,  of  governor  and  captain-general 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  again,  upon  the  leave- 
taking  Tisit  of  the  doctor,  he  maniferted  the  same  spirit 
of  kindness  that  he  had  diiplayed  when  parting  for 
Caiina. 

In  a  room  full  of  company,  to  which  he  had  been  ex- 
hibiting the  various  treasures  prepared  as  presents  fer 
his  approaching  enterprise,  he  gently  drew  the  doctor 
apart,  and  whispered,  **To  you.  Dr.  Bumey,  I  must 
snow  the  greatest  personal  indulgence,  and  private  re- 
creation, that  I  have  selected  fer  my  voyage.**  He  then 
took  from  a  highly  finished  travelling  bookcase,  a  volume 
of  Camilla,  which  had  been  published  four  or  five  months ; 
and  smilingly  said,  **'  This  I  have  not  yet  opened !  nor 
will  I  suffer  any  one  to  anticipate  a  word  of  it  to  me ; 
and,  still  less,  suffer  myself  to  take  o  glimpse  of  even  a 
single  sentence — till  I  am  many  leagues  out  at  sea ;  that 
then,  without  hindrance  of  business,  or  any  impediment 
whatever,  I  may  read  the  work  throughout  with  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment*' 

The  pecidiar  darling  of  the  whole  house  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
as  well  as  of  his  heart;  whose  presence  always  exhilarated, 
or  whoee/ibeence  saddened  every  branch  of  it,  his  daughter 
Susanna,  was  called,  by  inevitable  circumstances,  from 
his  paternal  embraces  and  fend  society,  to  accompany 
her  husband  and  children  upon  indispensable  business, 
to  Ir^and ;  then  teeming  with  every  evil  that  invasion, 
rebellion,  civil  war,  and  nmine,  could  unite  to  inflict 

Bat  not  here  ended  the  sharp  reverse  of  this  altered 
year ;  scarcely  had  this  harrowing  filial  separation  taken 
plaioe,  ere  an  assault  was  made  upon  his  conjugal  feel- 
u^  by  the  sadden  death  of  Mrs.  Bumey,  his  second 
wife. 

She  had  been  for  many  years  a  valetudinarian ;  but 
her  spirits,  though  natively  unequal,  had  quick  and 
animated  returns  to  their  pristine  gaiety ;  which,  joined 
to  an  uncommon  muscular  ferce  tmit  endured  to  the  last, 
led  all  but  herself  to  believe  in  her  still  retained  powers 
of  revivaL 

Elxtremdy  shocked  by  this  fatal  event,  the  doctor  sent 
the  tidings  by  express  to  Bookham ;  whence  the  female 
recluse,  speeoed  by  her  kind  partner,  instantly  set  off  fbr 
Chelsea  CoU^e.  There  she  found  the  doctor  encircled 
by  most  of  his  family,  but  in  the  lowest  spirits,  and  in  a 
weak  and  shattered  state  of  nerves ;  and  there  she  spent 
with  him,  and  his  youngest  daughter,  Sarah  Harriet, 
the  whole  of  the  first  melancholy  period  of  this  great 
change. 

It  was  at  this  time,  during  their  many  and  long  tele  et 
teiet,  that  he  communicated  to  her  almost  all  the  de- 
sultory documents,  which  up  to  the  year  1796,  ferm  these 
iBemoirs. 

Hb  sole  occupatioD,  when  they  were  alone,  was 
searching  fbr,  and  committing  to  her  examination,  the 
whole  collection  of  letters,  and  other  manuscripte  relative 
to  his  life  and  afiairs,  which,  up  to  that  period,  had  been 
written,  or  boarded.  These,  which  she  read  aloud  to 
him  in  suecession,  he  either  placed  aiphi^ietically  in  the]    *  The  present  celebrated  mathenieticiaa  and  author. 


Upon  the  retum  of  Dr.  Bumey  to  Chelsea,  his  astro- 
nomical project  became  his  great  amusement  as  well  as 
occupation. 

An  account  of  the  first  visit  to  Dr.  Herschel,  at  Slough, 
upon  this  astronomical  pilgrimage,  written  by  Dr. 
Bumey,  to  Bookham,  in  September,  1797,  displays, 
though  unintentionally,  the  characters  of  both  these  men 
of  science, -with  a  genuine  simplicity  that  con  hardly 
fiul  of  giving  pleasure  to  every  unsophisticated  reader. 

After  mentioning  a  call  upon  Lord  Chesterfield,  at 
Baillies,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Slough,  be  ssjrs: 

**I  went  thence  to  Dr.  Herschel,  with  whom  I  had 
arranged  a  meeting  by  letter ;  but  being,  through  a  mis- 
take, before  my  time,  I  stopped  at  the  door,  to  moke 
enquiry  whether  my  visit  would  be  the  leost  inconvenient 
to  Herschel  that  night,  or  the  next  morning.  The  good 
soul  was  at  dinner,  but  came  to  the  carriage  himseB*,  to 
press  me  to  alight  immediately,  and  partake  of  his 
family  repast :  and  this  he  did  so  heartily,  that  I  could 
not  resist  I  was  introduced  to  the  company  at  table ; 
four  ladies,  and  a  little  boy.  I  was  quite  shocked  at  in- 
trading  upon  so  many  females.  I  knew  not  that  Dr. 
Herschel  was  married,  and  expected  only  to  have  found 
his  sister.  One  of  these  females  was  a  very  old  lady, 
and  mother,  I  believe,  of  Mrs.  HerscbeL  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  teUe.  Another  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Wil- 
son,  an  eminent  astronomer,  of  Glasgow ;  the  fourth  was 
Miss  Herschel.  I  apologised  fbr  coming  at  so  uncouth 
an  hour,  by  telling  my  story  of  missing  Lord  Chester- 
field,  through  a  blunder ;  at  which  they  were  all  so  cruel 
as  to  join  in  rejoicing ;  and  then  in  soliciting  me  to  send 
away  my  carriage,  and  stay  and  sleep  there.  I  thought 
it  necessary,  you  may  be  sure,  to  /aire  la  pelUe  bourse; 
but,  in  spite  of  my  Mushes,  I  was  oUiged  to  submit 
to  having  my  trunk  taken  in,  and  my  carriage  sent 
We  soon  grew  acquainted;  I  mean  the  ladies 


every  body  knows,  b  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  weU- 
bred  natural  characters  of  the  present  age,  as  weH  am  the 
greatest  astronomer.  Yourliealth  was  immediately  givea 
and  drunk  aftra  dinner,  by  Dr.  Herschel;  and,  afler 
much  social  conversation,  and  some  hearty  Uugbs,  the 
ladies  proposed  teking  a  walk  by  themselves,  in  order  to 
leave  Herschel  and  me  together.  We  two,  therefore, 
walked,  and  talked  over  my  subject,  tetett  tele^  round  his 
great  telescope,  till  it  grew  damp  and  dusk ;  and  then 
we  retreated  into  his  study  to  philosophke.  I  had  a 
string  of  questions  ready  to  Mtik,  and  astronomieal  diffi- 
culties  to  solve,  which,  with  looking  at  curious  books 
and  instruments,  filled  up  the  time  charminglj  till  tea. 
After  which,  we  retired  again  to  the  slo^;  where, 
having  now  paved  the  way,  we  began  to  enter  more 
fully  mto  my  poetical  plan ;  and  he  pressed  me  to  read 
to  him  what  I  had  done.  Lord  help  his  head !  he  little 
thought  I  had  eight  books,  or  cantos,  of  firom  fear  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  and  twenty  lines,  whi^  to  read 
through  would  require  two  or  three  days !  He  made 
me,  however,  unpack  my  trunk  for  my  MS.,  frtim  which 
I  read  him  the  titles  oif  the  chapters,  and  begged  he 
would  choose  any  book ;  or  the  character  of  any  great 
astronomer  that  he  pleased.  *  O,*  cried  he,  *  let  ns  nave 
the  b^inning.*  I  read  then  the  first  eighteen  or  twcafty 
lines  of  Uie  exordium ;  and  then  told  him  I  rather  widied 
to  come  to  modem  times ;  I  was  more  certain  of  mj 
ground  in  high  antiquity  than  after  the  time  of  Coperu- 
cus.    I  began,  therefere,  my  eighth  chapter. 

**  He  gave  me  the  greatest  encouragement ;  repeatedly 
saying  Siat  I  perfectly  understood  wnat  I  was  wtking 
about :  and  he  only  stopped  me  at  two  places ;  one  was 
at  a  word  too  strong  fbr  what  I  had  to  describe ;  and  the 
other  at  one  too  weak.  The  doctrine  he  allowed  to  be 
quite  orthodox  concerning  ^rraritation,  refimetioii,  reflec 
tion,  optics,  comets,  magnitudes,  distances,  revohitioBB, 
&c  6lc,  ;  but  he  made  a  discovery  to  me  which,  had  I 
known  sooner,  would  have  overset  me,  and  prevented 
my  reading  to  him  any  part  of  my  work !  This  was,  that 
he  had  almost  always  had  an  aversion  to  poetry ;  which 
he  had  grenerally  regarded  as  an  arrangement  of  fine 
words,  without  any  adherence  to  tmth :  Imt  be  pcesoitly 
added  that,  when  truth  and  science  were  united  to  those 
fine  words,  he  then  liked  poetry  very  welL 

**  The  next  moming,  he  moLoe  me  read  as  much,  finom 
another  chapter,  on  Descartes,  as  the  time  would  allow  ; 
fer  I  had  ordered  my  carriage  at  twelve.    But  I  stayed 
reading,  talking,  asking  questions,  and  looking  at 


on. 


and  I ;  fer  Herschel  I  have  known  very  many  years ; 
and  before  dinner  was  over,  we  all  seemed  old  friends 
just  met  after  a  long  absence.  Mrs.  Herschel  is  sensible, 
good  humoured,  unpretending,  and  obliging ;  Miss  Her- 
schel is  all  shyness  and  virgin  modesty ;  the  Scote  lady 
sensible  and  harmless ;  and  the  little  boy  entertaining, 
comical,  and  promising.*     Herschel,  you  know,  and 


on,  _  _ 

books  and  instruments,  at  least  another  hour*  belore  I 
could  leave  this  excellent  man.** 

1798. 

The  spring  of  the  following  year,  1798,  opened  to  Dr. 
Bumey  with  pupils,  operas,  concerts,  conversaitonew,  and 
assemblies  in  their  usual  round.  All  that  is  marked  as 
peculiar,  in  his  memorandums,  is  the  intimate  view 
which  he  had  opportunity  to  take  of  the  triumphant 
elevation  of  commercial  splendour  over  even  the  highest 
aristocratical,  in  the  entertaiumente  of  this  eoason. 

His  late  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  Walker,  of  Liverpool, 
and  his  charming  wife,  not  only,  the  doctor  says,  in  their 
balls,  concerts,  suppers,  and  masquerades,  rivalled  all  tbe 
nobles  in  expense,  but  in  elegance.  And  thai,  with  sa 
eclal  so  indisputable,  as  to  make  those  overpowered  great 
ones  **  hide  their  diminished  heads  ;**  or  raise  them  only 
in  a  tribute  of  patriotic  admiration,  at  a  proof  so  brilliant 
of  the  tme  national  ascendance  of  alUconquering  com- 
merce.   . 

THE  LITBRAKT  CLVB. 

Not  tho  least,  nor  least  prized  honour,  in  the  life  of  IV. 
Bumey,  occurred  in  the  June  of  this  J^f^f^  17918^  in  «»• 
conding  the  motion  of  Mr.  Windham  tor  the  election  of 
Mr.  Canning  as  a  member  of  the  literary  dub ;  *  thcragh, 
strange  to  say,'*  he  relates,  ^  I  had  already  honoured 
myseTf  by  seconding  the  same  motion  once  befere,  when 
Mr,  Canning  was  put  up,  I  believe,  by  Lord  Spencer ;  bat 
was  rejected  by  one  abominable  party  bUck-baU,  though 
there  were  ten  or  eleven  balls  aH  white.** 

The  election  this  time,  however,  was  honourable  to  ti>e 
dub,  fer  it  was  successful  to  Mr.  Canning.  And  Mr. 
Marsden,  author  of  the  curious  and  spirit^  account  of 
Sumatra,  was  happily  white-balled  at  the  same  tmie; 
which  Dr.  Bumey  called,  in  his  next  letter  to  the  Her- 
mits, a  revival  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  institution. 

CAKILLA  COTTAOS. 

In  the  ensuing  Sept^nber,  the  do<^  writes,  in  a 
manuscript  memoir : 

**•  This  autumn,  September,  1798,  afbr  spending  a  week 
at  Hampton,  at  the  house  of  Lady  Mary  Dumb,  who 
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ifid  the  honours  of  that  charming  nei|rhboarhood,  bj  car- 
rying me  to  a]I  the  fine  places  in  its  circle,  Hampton 
Goort,  HCrs.  Garrick^s,  Richmond  HiU  and  Park,  Oatlands, 
Kew  Gardens,  &c^  I  went  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Crewe  at 
Tanbridge;  where  I  enjojcd,  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
an  the  humours  of  the  place  in  the  most  honourable  and 
pleasant  maimer. 

**  And  thence  I  went  to  CamiDa  Cottage  at  West  Ham- 
ble;  a  cottase  built  on  a  slice  of  Norbury  Park,  b^  M. 
d*ArblaT  tnd  my  daughter,  from  the  production  of  Ca- 
milla, her  third  work;  where,  and  at  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Loeke^s,  I  passed  my  time  most  pleasantly,  in  reading,  in 
rural  quiet,  or  in  charming  conversation.** 

This  small  residence,  here  mentioned  by  Dr.  Bumey, 
of  which  the  structure  was  just  now  cooipleted,  had, 
playfully  reoeifed  from  hioiseu*  the  name  of  Camilla  CoU 
tage;  which  name  was  afterwards  adopted  by  all  the 
friendB  of  the  hermits. 

Its  architect,  who  was  also  its  principal,  its  most  effi- 
deat,  and  even  its  most  laborious  workman,  had  so  skil- 
fully arranged  its  apartments  for  use  and  for  pleasure,  by 
imresting  them  with  imperceptible  doeets,  cupboards,  and 
adroit  icocseca ;  and  contriving  to  make  every  window 
ofler  ft  freably  beautiful  view  from  the  surrounding  beau- 
tiful prospects,  that  while  its  numerous,  though  invisible, 
eooveniences  gave  it  comforts  which  many  dwellings  on 
amuch  larger  scale  do  not  possess,  its  pleasing  form,  and 
picturesque  situation,  made  it  a  point,  though  in  minia- 
ture, of  beauty  and  ornament,  from  every  spot  in  the 
nei^ibourbooa  wbenee  it  could  be  discerned. 

Dr.  Bumey  promised  to  gratify,  f^om  that  time,  these 
happy  hermits  ooce  a  year  with  his  presence.  He  could 
not  without  admiratian,  as  well  as  pleasure,  witness  the 
fertile  resources  with  which  his  son-in-law,  though  till 
then  a  stranger  to  a  country  or  to  private  life,  could  fill 
up  a  rminy  day  without  a  murmur;  and  pass  through  a 
retired  evening  without  one  moment  of  ennut,  either  felt 
or  given.  Yet  the  longest  day  of  sunshine  was  always 
too  short  for  the  vigorous  exertions,  and  manly  projects 
that  coBed  him  to  plant  in  his  garden,  to  graft  and  crop 
in  his  orchard,  to  work  in  his  hay-field,  or  to  invent  and 
execute  new  paths,  and  to  construct  new  seats  and  bowers 
in  his  wood.  From  which  useful  and  virtuous  toils,  when 
oorporeolly  be  required  rest  and  refireshment,  his  mental 
powers  rose  in  full  force  to  the  exercise  of  their  equal 
share  in  his  compositioa,  through  his  love  of  science, 
poetry,  and  general  literature.  iUid  Dr.  Bumey,  through 
the  wide  extent  of  his  varied  connections,  could  no  where 
find  taste  more  congenial,  principles  more  strictly  in 
unison,  or  a  temper  more  harmoniously  in  accord  with 
bis  own,  than  here,  in  the  happy  little  dwelling  which  he 
CamilU  Cottage. 
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Bin  WILLIAM  HER8CHEL. 

At  ibe  dose  of  this  seeond  year  of  Dr.  Bumev*8  _ 
trooomical  operations,  their  efficacy  upon  his  health  and 
spirits  rrew  more  and  more  apparent  They  chased 
away  bis  sorrows,  by,  leading  to  meditations  b^ond  the 
reaoi  of  their  annoyance;  and  they  gave  to  him  a  new 
earthly  oonnection  that  served  somewhat  to  brighten  even 
Ibe  regions  below,  in  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  HerscheL 

The  modest  and  true  philosopher,  who,  not  long  after- 
wonlB,  receiving  the  honour  of^the  Guelphic  order  firom 
the  kin^,  became  Sir  William,  opened  again  his  hospita- 
ble dweBinup  to  hear  the  continuation  of  the  doctor's 
poem;  to  which  he  afforded  his  valuable  remarks  with  as 
mudi  pleasure  as  acumen.    And  from  that  time,  the  in- 
tcTcooTse  was  kept  up  by  Sir  William's  returning,  occa- 
non^&y,  the  visits  of  the  doctor  at  Chelsea  College,  when 
caOed  to  town  for  reading,  or  for  presenting  his  astro- 
Domieal  dtsooveries  to  the  royal  society. 

The  doctor  thus  gaily  speaks  in  hb  next  letter : 

••  loth  December^  1798,  CkeUea  College, 


little  !*  cries  he;  *  I  fimcy  you  have  greatly  underrated  the 
velocity  required;  but  1  will  calculate  it  at  home/  And, 
on  his  second  visit,  he  brought  me  a  slip  of  paper,  written 
by  his  sister,  as  be,  I  suppose,  had  dictated^  •  Here  we 
see  that  Sirius,  if  it  revolved  round  the  earth,  wauld  move 
at  the  rate  of  1426  millions  of  miles  per  second.  Hence 
the  re(|uired  velocity  of  Sirius  in  its  orbit  would  Be  above 
7305  times  greater  than  that  of  light.*^  This  is  all  that  I 
had  to  correct  of  doctrine  in  the  first  five  books!  And  he 
was  so  humble  as  to  protest  that  I  knew  more  of  the  kit- 
tory  of  astronomy  than  he  did  himself;  and  that  I  had 
surprised  him  by  the  moss  of  information  that  1  had  got- 
ten together.*^ 

XSr  SEWAKD. 


But  befi>re  this  year  terminated.  Dr.  Barney  had  yet 
another,  and  a  very  sensible  loss,  through  the  death  of 
Mr.  Seward;  who  was  truly  a  k)ss,  also,  to  all  bjr  whom 
he  was  known.  He  was  a  man  of  sound  worthiness  of 
character,  of  a  diiposition  the  most  amiable,  and  hivested 
with  a  zeal  to  serve  his  fiiends,  nay,  to  serve  even  stran- 
gers, that  knew  no  bounds  which  his  time  or  his  trouble 
could  remove. 

He  was  pleasing  and  |Nquant  in  society;  and,  though 
always  showinr  an  alacrity  to  sarcasm  an  discourse,  m 
action  he  was  ill  benevolence. 

Yet  he  was  eccentric,  even  wilf^iOy ;  and  wilfully,  also, 
inconsistent,  if  not  capricious;  but  he  was  constantly  ip 
a  state  of  sufl^ring,  from  some  internal  and  unfathomable 
obetractions,  Vhich  generally  at^  night  robbed  him  of 
rest ;  and  firequently,  in  the  day,  divested  him  of  self  com- 
mand.* 

He  was  author  of  a  very  agreeable  and  amusing,  though 
desultory,  collection  of  anecdotes,  entitled  Bio^pbiana.f 

In  the  ensuing  autumn,  when  the  expedition  against 
Holland  was  in  preparation,  Mrs.  Crewe  prevailed  with 
the  doctor  to  accompany  her  and  her  large  party  to  Do- 
ver, to  see  the  embarkation ;  well  knowinff  the  animated 
interest  which  his  patriotic  spirit  would  take  in  that 
transaction.  His  own  lively  and  spirited,  yet  unaffected 
and  unpretending  account  of  this  excursion,  will  bring 
him  immediately  before  those  by  whom  he  may  yet  be 
remembered. 

••  DowT,  9M  Sent.  1799. 

••  Why  you  Fanny  I — I  did  not  intend  to  write  you  my 
adventures,  but  to  keep  them  for  vwe  voix  on  coming  to 


and  studier ;  and  is  even  yet  in  correspondence  with  Sir 
Charles  Blaffden;  who  communicates  to  her  all  the  new 
philosophicd  discoveries  made  throughout  Europe.  What 
a  distinguished  raoe !  The  deniocrat  bfanself«'--but  for 
his  democracy, — strikingly  at  their  head!  Mrs.  Grey 
took  to  mo  mightily,  and  would  hardly  let  me  speak  to 
any  bodv  else.  Saturday  we  vinted  Mr^ond  Z^ady  Mary 
Churchill,  our  close  neighbours  here,  an  old  acquaint- 
once  of  mine  of  fifty  years'  standing  or  more.  Next 
day,  after  church,  I  went  with  Miss  Crewe  and  Cannmg 
— ^I  serving  for  chaperon — to  visit  the  Shakspeare  Cliff, 
which  is  a  mile  and  more  beyond  the  town  :  and  a  most 
fiitiguing  clamber  to  it  I  found !  We  took  different  roads, 
as  our  eye  pointed  out  the  easiest  paths ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
on  my  being  all  at  once  mbiKrd^  Canning  and  Miss 
Crewe  were  so  fi-ightsned  *you  cant  think.*  as  Miss 
LaroUes  would  say.  They  eonclbded  1  had  tumbled 
headlong  down  the  Cliff !  It  has  fiimished  a  story  to 
every  one  we  have  seen  ever  since  ;  and  that  arch  clever 
rogue,  Canning,  makes  ample  use  of  it,  at  Walmer  Gastts^ 
aikl  ebewhere.  *  Is  there  any  news  V  if  he  be  asked,  his 
ready  answer  is, '  only  Dr.  "ESaxnej  ui  lost  again  T 

••  This  day,  5th  &ptembcr,  pray  mind!  I  went  to 
Walmer  Castle  with  Mrs.  and  Miss  Crewe,  to  dine  with 
Lady  Jane  Dundas — another  eharminr  creature,  and  one 
of  my  new  flirtations ,  and  Mr.  Pitt  dmed  at  home.  And 
Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Ryder,  Lady  Susan,  Miss  Scott,  the 
sister  of  the  Marchioness  of  Titchfied,  and  Canning,  were 
of  the  party;  with  the  Hon.  Colonel  Hope,  Lady  Jane*k 
brother.  What  do  you  think  of  that,  ma'am  7  Mr. 
Pitt ! — I  liked  this  cabinet  dinner  prodigiously.  Mr. 
Pitt  was  all  politeness  and  {Peasantry.  He  nas  won  Mrs* 
Crewe's,  and  even  Miss  Crewe's  heart,  by  his  attentions 
and  good  humour*  My  translation  of  the  hymn,  *  Long 
live  the  Emperor  Francis !'  was  very  weB  sung  in  duo 
by  Lady  Susan  Rider  and  Miss  Crewe ;  I  joining  in  the 
chorus.  Lady  Jane  Dundas  is  a  good  musician,  and  has 
very  good  taste.  I  not  only  played  this  hymn  of  Hsy dn^s 
setting,  but  Suwarrow's  March  to  the  great  minister : 
and  Uiough  Mr.  Pitt  neither  knows  nor  cares  one 
farthing  for  fhites  and  fiddles,  he  was  very  attentive ;  and 
before,  and  at  dinner,  his  civility  to  me  was  as  obliging 
as  if  I  had  haff  a  daten  boroughs  at  my  devotion  r  c^er- 
tng  to  me,  though  a  great  way  off  him,  of  every  dish 
and  wine ;    and  entenng  heartily  into  Cauning's  merry 


^     .,,    _  ^      .  ^        stories  of  my  having  been  lost ;  and  Mrs.  Crewe's  rela- 

C^miUa  Cottage;  but  the  nasty  east  wind  is  arrived,  to  tion  of  my  dolbrous  three  sea  voyages  instead  of  one, 
the  great  mconveoience  of  our  expedition,  and  of  my  when  I  came  back  ftom  ^many ;   all  with  very  civil 


■*  Wett,  but  Hersohel  has  been  in  town,  for  short  spirts 
and  boek  sgain,  two  or  three  times,  and  I  have  had  him 
here  two  whole  days.  •  «  •  1  read  to  him  the  first 
Sxe  books  without  any  one  objection,  except  a  little  hesi- 
tation, at  my  saying,  upon  Bayly's  authority,  that  if  the 
sun  were  to  move  round  the  earth,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
instead  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  as  in  the  Copemican 
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lun^s-— all  which  oircumstances  put  it  out  of  my  power 
to  visit  OimfBa  Cotta|;e  at  present,  as  I  wished,  and  had 
settled  in  my  own  mmd  to  do.  But  let  me  see — ^where 
did  leave  offT  I  believe  I  have  told  you  of  my  arrival 
berOf  where,  at  first,  I  found  Mr.  Crewe,  as  you  might 
observe  by  the  frank.  But  two  days  after  he  went  to 
Hythe,  where  he  is  now  quartered  with  the  Cheshire 
Militia  corps  of  which  he  is  co1<meL 

**  You  may  be  sure  that  I  hastened  to  visit  the  harbour 
and  town  which  I  had  not  seen  for  near  thirty  years  *  *  * 
Did  I  tell  you  Mr.  Rider,  our  Chelsea  joint  paymaster^  is 
here,  and  that  we  all  dined  on  Wednesday  with  him  and 
his  sposa.  Lady  Susan  7  a  most  sweet  creature,  handsome, 
aecomplished,and  perfectly  weU.bred,with  condescending 
good-humour;  and  who  sings  and  plays  well,  and  in  true 
taste.  Thursday,  bad  weather ;  but  Canning  came  to 
Lonrehon  to  brighten  it :  and  at  night  I  read  astronomy 
to  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  her  fair^  intelligent  daughter. 

*•  On  Friday,  I  visited  with  them  1^4?  ^^^^  ^'^  ®^ 
the  commander  in  chief,  at  the  Barham  Down  Camp.  I 
like  Lady  Grey  extremely,  notwithstanding  she  is  mother 
of  the  vehement  parliamentary  democrat,  Mr  Grey,t  who 
is  as  pleasing,  they  pretend,  as  he  is  violent,  which  makes 
him  doubly  dangerous,  l^e  is,  indeed,  a  charming  wo- 
man, and  by  every  body  honoured  and  admired ;  and  as 
she  is  aunt  to  our  ardent  friend  Spotty,  the  Dean  of  Win- 
chester's daughter,  I  was  sure  to  be  much  flattered  and 
fSled  by  all  her  fiimily.  Sir  Charles'  mother,  old  Mrs. 
Grey,  now  eighty-five,  is  a  great  and  scientifio  reader 


pleasantry. 


^iStkSepienAer.rm, 


*  To  the  editor  he  once  avowed,  that  to  pass  twenty- 
four  hours  without  one  piercing  pong  of  paiu  would  be 
new  to  him. 
+  Generally,  fipom  the  name  of  the  anther,  attributed, 
system,  the  nearest  fixed  star  in  every  second  must  con- Phut  erroneously,  to  Anna  Seward^  of  Litchfield. 
stantly  run  at  the  rate  of  near  100,liOO  miles.    *8top  a|     t  Now  Prime  Minister. 


**  The  Duke  and  Lady  Mary  left  us  two  daprs  after  my 
last,  but  a  dinner  was  fixed  for  Messrs.  Pitt,  Dundas* 
Ryder,  and  Canning,  with  ut  at  Dover.  Now  I  must 
five  you  a  little  episode.  Canning  told  me  that  Mr. 
Pitt  had  gotten  a  telescope^  constructed  under  the  super- 
intendenee  of  Hersehel,  wbich  eost  one  butdred  guinsss; 
but  that  they  could  make  no  use  of  it,  as  no  one  of  th« 
party  had  knowledge  enough  that  way  to  put  it  together ; 
and,  knowing  of  my  astronomical  poem,  Ca;ining  took 
it  for  granted  that  I  could  help  them.  The  first  day  I 
went  to  Walmer  Castle,  1  saw  the  instrument,  and  Con- 
uinff  put  a  paper  in  my  hand  of  instructions ;  or  rather,  a 
book,  for  it  consisted  of  twelve  er  fourteen  pages ;  but  be- 
fore I  bad  read  six  lines,  company  poured  in,  and  I 
re-placed  it  in  the  drawer  whence  Canning  had  taken  it ; 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  without  mueh  reluctance ;  for  I 
doubted  my  competence.  I  therefore  was  very  cautious 
not  to  start  the  sobject !  but  when  I  got  to  Dover,  I 
wrote  upon  it  to  Hersehel,  ond  received  hb  answer  jurt 
in  time  to  meet  the  Dover  visit  of  Mr#  PHf.  It  was  very 
friendly  and  satisfaetory,  as  is  every  thing  that  comes 
from  Hersehel ;  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  read  it 
with  great  attention,  and  I  doubt  not«  intelligence. 

**  Alter  discussing  all  the  particulars  concerning  the 
telescope,  Hersehel  says :  '  When  1  learn  that  you  are 
returned  to  Chelsea,  1  shall  write  again  on  the  subject 
of  memorandums  that  I  made  when  1  had  the  pleasvre 
of  hearing  your  beautiful  poetical  work.*  This  I  did  not 
let  Mr.  Pitt  see ;  but  withdrew  the  letter  from  him  after 
Hersehel  had  done  speaking  of  the  telescope,  lest  it  shooM 
w«m  Uiat  I  more  wished  Mr.  Pitt  should  see  Herschers 
civilities  to  me,  than  his  telescopicaf  instructions.  But 
Mrs.  Crewe,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  borrowed  the 
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letter  from  me,  and  showed  it  to  Ltdy  Jmne  Dandas;  who!  were  vi^laiUly  exerted  to  keep  aloof  fbrther  m'lKchicf 


read  it  all,  and  aaked  what  the  poetical  work  meant 
Miss  Crewe  smilingly  explained. 

"The  dinner  was  very  cheerful,  you  may  imagine,  for 
these  Messienrs  had  brought  with  them  the  iniportant 
news  of  the  Uking  Seringapatam ;  truly  gratifying  to 
Mr.  Pitt ;  but  doubly  so  to  Mr.  Dundas,  who  plana  and 
directs  aU  India  affairs. 

"  No  one  can  be  more  cheerful,  attentive,  and  polite  to 
ladies  than  Mr.  Pitt;  which  astonishes  all  those  who, 
without,  seeing  him,  have  taken  for  granted  that  he  is 
no  tDoman*8  mant  but  a  surly  churl,  from  the  accounts  of 
his  sarcastic  enemies. 

**  The  major  of  Mr.  Crewe  being  ill,  Mr.  Crewe  him- 
ffelf  could  not  dine  at  home,  being  obliged  to  remain  at 
Hythe  with  his  regiment ;  and,  afler  the  ladies  left  the 
dining  room,  it  having  been  perceived  that  none  drank 
port  but  Mr.  Pitt  and  1— the  rest  all  taking  claret,  which 
made  the  passing  and  repassing  the  bottle  rather  awkward, 
1  was  voted  into  the  chair  at  Sie  head  of  the  table,  ioput 
the  bottle  about!  and  that  between  the  first  ministers, 
Pitt  and  Dundas !  what  *  only  thinks*  and  *  no  notiont,* 
would  Miss  Larolles  have  exclaimed  I  I,  so  notorious 
Jbr  always  stopping  the  bottle  I 

**  When  we  went  to  the  ladies,  music  and  cheerfulness 
finbhed  the  evening.  The  hjrmn  and  the  march  were 
not  forgotten.  In  talking  over  Pizarro,  Mr.  Pitt  related 
very  pleasantly,  an  amusing  anecdote  of  a  total  breach  of 
memory  in  some  Mrs.  Lloyd,  a  lady,  or  nominal  house- 
keeper of  Kensington  Palace :  'bemg  in  company,'  he 
said,  *with  Mr.  Sheridan,  without  recollecting  him, 
while  Pizarro  was  the  topic  of  discussion,  she  said  to 
him,  **  And  so  this  fine  Pizarro  is  printed  7"  "Yes,  so 
I  hear,**  said  Sherry.  "  And  did  you  ever  in  your  life 
read  such  stuff?"  cried  she.  "Why,  I  believe  its  bad 
enough  I"  quoth  Sherry ; "  but  at  least,  madam,  you  must 
allow  its  very  Icgral."  "  Ah !"  cried  she,  shaking  her 
head,  "loyU  2  You  donH  know  its  author  so  weU  as  I 
do?"' 

"  In  speaking,  afterwards,  of  the  ffreat  number  of 
young  men  who  were  just  embarked  for  Holland,  Miss 
Crewe,  half  jocosely,  but  no  doubt  half  seriously,  said  it 
would  ruin  dl  the  balls !  for  where  could  the  poor  fe- 
males find  partners  7  *  O,'  said  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  pre- 
tended  air  of^  condolence,  *  you'll  have  partners  plenty — 
both  houses  of  parliament  *.' 

"  *  Besides,*  said  Canning,  *  you^U  have  the  ^diolo  bench 
of  bishops !' 

"  To  be  sure  nobody  laughed !  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  way, 
is  a  great  and  loud  laugher  at  the  jokes  of  others ;  but 
this  was  00  half  his  own,  that  he  only  made  la  petite 
bouche* 

"Two  days  after  all  this,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Crewe 
brought  me  on  in  my  way  home  as  far  as  Canterbury. 

"Now  what  say  you  7    Is  this  not  a  belle  histoireV* 


than  aociued  from  a  Sow  bruises. 


CYCLOPEDIA. 


Nevertheless,  thougli  no  further  episodical  event  oc- 
curred in  1801,  that  year  must  by  no  means  be  passsed 


With  a  very  wry  face,  and  an  indignant  shragr,  th« 
lacquey  almost  perforce  complied;  carefully,  however, 
leavinjg  another  valet  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  to  pre- 
vent further  inroad. 

M.  de  Lauriston  was  under  the  hands  of  his  firiieur, 
and  reading  a  newspaper.  But  the  gazette  gave  place  to  Hie 


over  without  record  in  the  memoirs  of  Dr.  Burncy  ;  for  |i,iiict,  which,  probably  recollecting  the  hand-writing,  he 
it  was  marked  by  such  extraordinary  intellectual  exer- 1  rapidly  ran  over,  and  then  eagerly,  and  in  a  voice  of 


tlon  as  may  also  be  called  unparalleled,  when  consi- 
dered as  springing  from  volition,  not  necessity ;  and 
from  efforts  the  most  virtuously  philosophical,  to  while 
away  enervating  sadness  upon  those  changes  and  chances 
that  hang  upon  the  very  nature  of  mortal  existence : 
for  now,  to  tie  his  activity  to  his  labours,  he  entered 
into  R  formal  agreement  with  the  editors  of  the  then 
new  Encyclopedia,  to  furnish  all  its  musical  articles  at 
stated  periods. 

He  thus,  io  a  letter  of  which  he  has  loft  a  copy, 
^though  not  the  address,  speaks  of  this  enterprise  to  some 
friend : 

"  I  have  entered  now  into  concerns  that  leave  me  not 
a  minute,  or  a  thought,  to  bestow  on  other  matters.  Be- 
sides professional  avocations,  I  have  deeply  engaged  in  a 
work  that  can  admit  of  no  delay ;  and  which  occupies 
every  instant  which  I  can  steal  from  business  friends 
or  sleep.  A  new  edition,  on  a  very  enlarged  plan,  of 
the  Cyclopedia  of  Chambers,  is  now  printing  in  two 
double  volumes  4to,  for  whieh  I  have  agreed  to  furnish 
the  musical  articles,  on  a  very  large  scale,  including 
whatever  is  connected  with  the  subject ;  nut  only  defi- 
nitions of  the  musical  technica,  but  reflections,  discus- 
criticism,   history,  and   biography.      The   first 


eniotion,  emphatically  demanded  who  had  been  its 
bearer. 

A  small  ante-room  alone  separated  him  from  its  wri. 
tcr,  who,  hearing  the  question,  energetically  called  out; 
"  C'e8t  ntoi  /" 

Up  rose  the  minister,  who  opened  one  door  himself  as 
M.  d'Arblay  broke  through  the  other,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  little  ante-room,  they  rushed  into  one  another's 


arms. 
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»ions, 

volume  is  printed,  and  does  not  finish  the  letter  A.  And 
in  nine  twmihe  hard  labour,  I  have  not  brought  forth 
two  letters.  I  am  more  and  more  frightened  every  day 
at  the  undertaking,  so  long  afler  the  usual  allowance  of 
three  score  years  and  ten  have  expired.  And  the 
shortest  calculation  for  the  termination  of  this  work  is 
still  ten  years." 

And  in  his  letters  to  West  H amble  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, he  mentions,  that  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  ge- 
nerally rises  at  five  or  six  o'clock  every  morning  I — in 
his  seventy-sixth  year. 

1802. 

This  year,  partook  not  of  any  lack  of  incident ;  it 
commenced  during  the  operation  and  incertitude  of  a 
public  transaction  so  big,  in  its  consequences,  with  deep 
importance  to  the  domestic  life  of  Eh-.  Burne}',  that  it 
seems  requisite  for  all  that  will  follow,  to  enter  into 
such  parts  of  its  details  as  affected  the  doctors  feelings, 
through  their  influence  over  those  of  his  son-in-law. 
General  d'Arblay. 

At  the  period  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  the  minister  plenipotentiary  who  was  sent 
over  by  Bonaparte,  then  only  First  Consul,  to  sign  its 
preliminaries,  chanced  to  be  an  artillery  officer,  Groneral 
^  ^^      .     ,      ,    .        .      „.  de  Lauriston,  who  had  been  en  garrieon,  and  in  great 

Early  in  October,^  1799,  the  delating  intelligence|  personal  friendship,  with  General  d'Arblay,  during  their 

.^   -  mutual  youth;  and  with  whom,  as  with  nil  the  rtrt/ ma- 

jor of  the  regiment  of  Tool,  a  connection  of  warm  esteem 
and  intimacy  had  faithfully  been  kept  alive,  till  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  10th  of  August  dispersed 
every  officer  who  survived  it,  into  the  wanderings  of 
emigration,  or  the  mystery  of  concealment. 

When  the  name  ot  Lauriston  reached  West  Hamble, 
its  obscured,  but  not  enervated,  chief  rushed  eagerly 
from  his  hermitage  to  the  metropolis,  where  he  hastily 
wrote  a  few  impressive  lines  to  the  new  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, briefly  demanding  whether  or  not,  in  his 
present  splendid  situation,  he  would  avow  an  old  coma 


reached  West  Hamble,  that  the  lingering  sufferings  of 
the  inestimable  Susanna,  firom  long  latently  undermining 
her  delicate  frame,  began  openly  to  menace  its  destruc 
tion.' 

What  scenes  were  those  which  followed !  how  deep 
the  tragedy !  How  wide  from  their  promised  joys  were 
the  fkroiiy  meetings !  Yet  all  his  family  impressively 
hastened  to  the  doctor,  and  all  were  kindly  received. 

Of  the  rest  of  thb  melancholy  year  no  vestige  remains, 
either  from  the  doctor  or  his  biographer.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  new  century  to  them  was  the  closing  of 
hope,  not  the  opening  of  joy !  and  the  pocket-book  me- 
morandums  of  both  are  sterile  and  blank. 

In  1801,  also,  tliere  was  but  a  single  event  that  the 
doctor  thought  worth  committing  to  paper :  and  that, 
indeed,  was  of  a  kind  that  no  one  who  knew  him  could 
read,first  without  trembling,  and  next  without  rejoicing; 
for,  in  the  summer  of  X801,  and  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year,  he  had  an  escape  the  most  providential  from  sud- 
den and  violent  destruction. 

H9  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Crewe,  and  some  of  her 
friends,  to  a  review  on  Ascot  heath,  when,  in  returning 
home  by  water,  as  the  boat  was  disembarking  its  crew 
at  Staines,  feelinff  himself  light  and  well,  and  equal  to 
a  small  leap,  he  jumped  incautiously  from  the  boat.on 
*what  he  behoved  to  be  a  tufl  of  e^rass ;  but  what  proved 
to  be  a  moss  covered  stone,  or  hillock,  which,  far  from 
bending,  as  he  had  expected,  to  the  touch  of  his  foot, 
"  struck  him  luickwards  into  the  boat  with  frightful  vio- 
lence, and  a  nsk  the  most  imminent  of  breaking  his  neck, 
if  not  of  fracturing  his  skull.    Happily,  no  such  dreadful 


rode,  whose  life  now  was  principally  spent  in  cultivating 
cabbageg  in  his  own  garden,  for  his  own  fiunily  and 
Ublef 

Of  this  note  he  was  fain  to  be  his  own  bearer ;  and  in 
some  hotel  in,  or  near  St.  James's  street,  he  discovered 
the  minister's  abode. 

Unaccoutred,  dressed  only  in  his  common  garden  coat, 
and  wearing  no  military  appendage,  or  mark  of  military 
rank,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  gain  admission  into  the 
hotel,  even  as  a  messenger ;  for  such  only,  he  called  him- 
self. The  street  was  crowded  so  as  to  be  almost  impass- 
able, as  it  was  known  to  the  public  that  the  French 
minister  was  going  forth  to  an  audience  for  signing  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  Lord  Hawkesbury. 

But  M.  d'Arblay  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  baffled. 
He  resolutely  forced  his  way  to  the  corridor  leading  to 
the  minister's  dressing  apartment.  There,  however,  he 
was  arbitrarily  stepped ;  but  would  not  retire :  and  com- 
polled  the  lacquey,  who  endeavoured  to  dismiss  him,  to 


If  M.  d'Arblay  was  joyfully  affected  by  this  generous 
reception,  M.  de  Lauriston  was  yet  more  moved  in  em- 
bracing his  early  friend,  whom  report  had  mingled  with 
the  slaughtered  of  the  10th  of  August. 

The  meeting,  indeed,  was  so  peculiar,  from  the  high 
station  of  M.  de  Lauriston ;  the  superb  equipage  waiting 
at  his  door  to  carry  him,  for  the  most  popular  of  pur- 
poses,  to  an  appointed  audience  with  a  British  minister ; 
and  the  glare,  the  parade,  the  cost,  the  Attendants,  and 
the  attentions  by  which  he  was  encompaesed,  oontnisted 
with  the  worn,  as  well  as  plain  habiliments  of  the  re- 
cluse of  West  Hamble,  that  it  gave  a  singularity  to  the 
equality  of  their  manners  to  ea!ch  other,  and  the  muta- 
ality  of  the  joy  and  affection  of  their  embraces,  that 
from  first  exciting  tlie  astonishment,  next  moved  the  ad- 
miration of  the  domestics  of  the  minister  plenipokentiary ; 
and  particularly  of  his  frizeur,  who,  probably,  was  hiis 
first  valet-de-chambre ;  and  who,  while  they  were  yet  in 
each  other's  arms,  exclaimed  aloud,  with  that  fiuniliarity 
in  which  the  French  indulge  their  favourite  servants, 
*•  Mafoi  !  voUd  qui  est  beauT* 

This  characteristic  freedom  of  approbation  broke  into 
the  pathos  of  the  interview  by  causing  a  hearty  laugh; 
and  M.  de  Lauriston,  who  then  had  not  another  instant 
to  spare,  cordially  invited  his  recovered  friend  to  break- 
fast with  him  the  next  morning. 

At  that  breakfast,  M.  de  Lauriston  recorded  the  ai- 
cumstances  that  had  led  to  his  present  situation,  with  afl 
the  trust  and  openness  of  their  early  intercourse.  And 
sacred  Grcneral  d'Arblay  held  that  confidence;  which 
should  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  but  for  the  afler  circum- 
stances, and  present  state  of  ftings,  which  render  all 
that,  then,  was  prudentially  secret,  now  desirably  public. 

No  change,  he  said,  of^^  sentiment,  no  dereliction  of 
principle,  had  influenced  his  entering  into  the  sendee  of 
the  reoublic  Personal  gratitude  alone  had  brought 
about  tnat  event  Wliilst  fighting,  under  the  banners  oT 
Austria,  against  Bonaparte,  in  one  of  the  campaigns  of 
Italy,  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  with  an  Austrian 
troop.  His  companions  in  arms  were  immediately  ood- 
veyed  to  captivity,  there  to  stand  the  chances  of  confine- 
ment or  exchange ;  but  he,  as  a  Frenchman,  had  been 
singled  out  by  the  conquerors,  and  stigmatised  as  a  de^ 
scrter,  by  the  party  into  whose  hands  he  had  fidko,  and 
who  condemned  him  to  he  instantly  shot :  thoug^b,  as  be 
had  never  served  Bonaparte,  no  laws  of  equity  eouW 
brand  as  a  traitor  the  man  who  had  but  constantly  wA- 
hered  to  his  first  allegiance.  Bonaparte  himselC^  eHber 
struck  by  this  idea,  or  with  a  desii^  to  obtain  a  disCin- 
guished  officer  of  artillery,  of  which  alone  his  army 
wanted  a  supply,  felt  induced  to  start  forward  in  per- 
son, to  stop  the  execution  at  the  very  instant  it  was  going 
to  take  place.  And  to  save  M.  de  Lauriston,  at  the  same 
time,  firom  the  ill  will  or  vengeance  of  the  soldiers,  Bo- 
naparte concealed  him,  till  the  troop  by  which  be  lad 
been  taken  was  elsewhere  occupied ;  conducting  hna^^ 
in  the  meanwhile,  with  so  much  consideration  and  Und- 
ncss,  that  the  gentle  heart  of  Lauriston  was  gained  over 
by  grateful  feelings,  and  he  accepted  the  poet  aflerwards 
offered  to  him  of  aid-de-camp  to  the  First  Consul ;  with 
whom,  in  a  short  time,  he  rose  to  so  much  trust  and  &- 
vour,  as  to  become  the  colleague  of  Duroc,  as  a  chowA 
and  military, — though  not,  as  Duroc,  a  confidential 
secretary. 

Bonaparte,  Lauriston  said,  had  named  him  for  tiiis 
important  embassy  to  England  from  two  motives :  one 
of  which  was,  that  he  thought  such  a  nomination  might 
be  agreeable  to  the  English,  as  Lauriston,  who  was  gnat 
grai^-son  or  grand-nej^ew  to  the  fiimous  Law,  of  South 
Sea  notoriety,  was  of  British  extraction ;  and  the  other 
was  from  personal  regard  to  Lauriston,  that  he  might 
open  a  negotiation,  during  his  mission,  fiir  the  recovery 
iof  some  part  of  his  Scottish  inheritanoe. 


xovil  ensued !  and  eyerj  species  of  care  and  kindness  take,  and  to  promise  the  immediate  delivery  of  his  note.  I     At  this,  and  a  subsequent  breakfast  with  M.  de  Lau- 
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riston,  M.  d'Arblay  discossed  the  most  probalHe  means 
lor  claiming  his  rtformty  or  half-pay,  as  some  remunera- 
tion for  his  past  services  and  deprivations.  And  M.  dc 
Liauriston  warmlj  undertook  to  carry  a  letter  on  this 
subject  to  Bonaparte's  minister  at  war,  Bertliier ;  with 
whom,  under  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  M.  d*Arblay  had  for- 
merly transacted  military  business. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  nothing  could  be  efiOected 
without  the  presence  of  M.  d^Arblay  in  France ;  and 
therefore,  peace  between  the  two  nations  being  signed, 
be  deemed  it  right  to  set  sail  for  the  long-lost  land  of  his 
birth. 

Immediately  upon  hb  arrival  in  Paris,  a  representa- 
tiou.of  his  claims  was  presented  to  the  First  Consul  him- 
eel^  accompanied  with  words  of  kindliest  interest  in  its 
success,  by  the  faithful  General  de  Lauriston. 

Bonaparte  inquired  minutely  into  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  into  the  military  character  of  the  claimant ; 
and,  having  patiently  heard  the  first  account,  and  eagerly 
interrogated  upon  the  second,  he  paused  a  few  minuteSf 
and  tb^  said :  **  Let  him  serve  in  the  army,  if  only  for 
one  year.  Let  him  go  to  St.  Domingo,  and  join  Le 
Cler  ^  andj  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  shsLll  be  allowed 
to  retire,  with  rank  and  promotion.** 

This  was  the  last  purpose  that  had  entered  into  the 
{iroiectB  of  M.  d*  Arblay ;  yet,  to  a  military  spirit,  jealous 
of  ha  honour,  and  passionately  fond  of  his  proiession, 
h  was  a  proposition  impossible  to  be  declined.  It  was 
not  to  combat  lor  Bonaparte,  nor  to  fight  against  his  ori- 
ginal alle^ance:  it  was  to  bear  arms  in  the  current 
caoae  of  his  country,  in  resisting  the  insurgents  of  St 
DomingOi,  against  whom  he  might  equally  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  monarch  in  whose  service  he  had  risked, 
ana  through  whose  misfortunes  he  had  lost  his  all.  He 
merely,  tberetbrc,  stipulated  to  re-enter  the  army  simply 
•a  a,  vobinteer ;  with  an  agreed  permission  to  quit  it  at 
tbe  dose  of  the  campaign,  whatever  might  be  its  issue : 
and  he  then  accepted  from  Bcrthier  a  commission  for  St 
IXmiingo,  which,  in  the  republican  language  adopted  by 
£onaparte  on  his  first  accession  to  dictatonal  power,  was 
addreaoed  to  le  Citoyen  Grcneral-in-chief^  le  Cler ;  and 
which  recommended  to  tliat  general  that  le  Citoyen  Dar- 
(2«y  should  be  employed  as  a  distinguished  artillery  offi- 
cer. 

M.  d* Arblay  next  obtained  leave  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
land to  settle  his  private  affairs ;  to  make  inuumerable 
purchases  relative  to  the  expedition  to  St  Domingo  \  and 
to  bid  adieu  to  his  wife  and  son. 

1802. 

Dr.  Bumey  received  him  with  open  arms,  but  tearful 
eyes.  He  had  too  much  candour  to  misjudge  the  nature 
aind  the  principles  of  a  military  character,  so  as  to  cen- 
sure bis  noB-refusal  of  an  offered  restoratlcm  to  his  pro- 
lessioo,  since,  at  that  moment,  the  peace  between  tbe  two 
countries  paralysed  any  possible  movement  in  favour  of 
the  royalists ;  yet  his  grief  at  the  circumstance*  and  his 
compassion  for  his  dejected  daughter,  gave  a  gloom  to 
tbe  transaction  that  was  deeply  depressmg. 

llie  purchases  were  soon  maae,  for  the  re-instated 
man  of  arms  sunk  a  considerable  sum  to  bo  expeditious- 
ly  acoootred ;  afler  which,  repelling  every  drawback  of 
interoal  reluctance,  ho  was  eager  not  to  exceed  bis  fur- 
loofh ;  and,  pronouncing  an  agitated  fareweH,  hurried 
\mck  to  Fans;  purposing  thence  to  proceed  to  Brest, 
whence  he  was  to  embark  for  hb  destination. 

B«t,  inexpressibly  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
DOT  drawn  into  the  service  of  Bonaparte  bevond  the  con- 
tracted engagement,  the  day  before  he  left  London,  M. 
d*ArUay,  with  a  singleness  of  integrity  that  never  calcu- 
lated cansequences  where  he  thought  his  honour  and  his 
interest  might  pull  different  ways,  determined  to  be  un- 
equivocally explicit,  and  addressed,  therefore,  a  letter  di- 
tei^ly  to  Bonaparte. 

This  letter  he  hurried  off  by  an  official  express, 
through  Bonaparte*s  then  minister  here,  M.  Otto ;  who, 
after  reading,  forwarded  it  under  cover  to  Lc  Citoyen 
Ministre  de  la  Guerre,  Berthier ;  to  whom,  as  a  former 
mUiUij  friend,  M.  d* Arblay  recommended  its  delivery 
to  Le  Premier  Coiisul.t    This  done,  M.  d* Arblay  pur- 
sued his  own  route. 

A  frightful  chasm  of  aU  intelligence  to  Dr.  Bumey 
ensued  ailer  this  critical  departure  of  M.  d* Arblay ;  no 
tidings  came  over  of  his  arrival  at  Brest,  his  embarka- 
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*  First  husband  of  Bonaparte*s  sister,  Paulina,  after- 
wards La  Princess  Borghcse. 

'^  Of  this  singular  and  hazardous  letter,  declining  to 
bear  arms  against  BIngland,  M.  d* Arblay,  who  wrote  it 
on  a  sudden  impulse,  neither  gave  nor  showed  one  copy 
in  England,  except  to  AL  Otto. 


tion,  or  even  of  his  safety,  afler  crossing  the  channel 
in  the  remarkably  tempestuous  month  ot  February,  in 
1802. 

The  causes  of  this  mysterious  silence  would  be  too 
circumstantial  for  these  Memoirs,  to  which  it  belongs 
only  to  state  their  result  The  First  Consul,  upon  read- 
ing the  letter  of  M.  d*ArbIay,  immediately  withdrew  his 
military  commission ;  and  Berthier,  in  an  official  reply, 
desired  that  le  Citoyen  Darblay  would  consider  that 
commission,  and  tho  letter  to  General  Lo  Cler,  as  rwn 
avenuee. 

Berthier,  nevertheless,  in  tho  document  which  annull- 
ed the  St  Domingo  commission,  and  which  must  have 
been  written  by  the  personal  command  of  Bonaparte, 
since  it  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  that  had  been  directed 
immediately  to  himself,  calmly,  and  without  rancour, 
harshness,  or  satire,  developed  the  reason  of  the  recall, 
in  simply  saying,  that  since  le  Citoyen  Darblay  would 
not  bear  arms  against  the  country  of  his  wife,  which 
might  always,  eventually,  bear  arms  against  France,  he 
oould  not  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  tbe  republic. 

Bonaparte,  stimulated,  it  is  probable,  by  M.  de  Lauris- 
ton's  account  of  the  frank  and  honourable  character  of 
M.  d*Arblay,  contented  himself  with  this  simple  annul- 
ling act ;  without  embittering  it  by  any  stigma,  or  de* 
monstrating  any  suspicious  resentment 

This  event,  as  has  been  hinted,  produced  important 
conse(^uences  to  Dr.  Bumey ;  consequences  the  most 
ungenial  to  his  parental  affections ;  tliough  happily,  at 
that  period,  not  foreseen  in  their  m^ncholv  extent,  of  a 
ten  years*  complete  and  desperate  separation  from  his 
daughter  d*Arblay. 

UnsuspieiouSf  therefore,  of  that  appendcnt  effect  of  the 
letter  of  M.  d* Arblay  to  Bonaparte,  the  satisfaction  of 
Dr.  Bumey,  at  this  first  moment,  that  no  son-in-law  of 
his  would  bear  arms,  through  any  means,  however  inno- 
cent, and  with  any  intentions,  however  pure,  under  the 
banners  of  Bonaparte,  largely  contributed  to  make  the 
unexpected  tidings  of  this  sudden  change  of  situation  an 
epoch  of  ecstacy,  rather  than  of  joy. 

But  far  different  were  the  sensations  to  which  this 
turn  of  affairs  gave  birth  in  M.  d* Arblay.  Consternation 
seems  too  tame  a  word  for  the  bewildered  confusion  of 
his  feelings,  at  so  abrupt  a  breaking  up  of  an  enterprise 
wbicli,  though  unsolicited  imd  unwished  for  in  its  origin, 
had  by  degrees,  from  its  recurrence  to  early  habits,  be- 
come glowingly  animated  to  bis  ideas  and  his  prospects. 
Bonai»rte  had  not  then  blackened  his  glory  by  the 
seizure  and  sacrifice  of  the  Comte  d*£nghein ;  and  M. 
d*  Arblay,  in  common  with  several  other  admirers  of  the 
military  fame  of  the  First  Consul,  hnd  conceived  a  hope, 
to  which  he  meant  honestly  to  allude  in  his  letter,  that 
tlie  final  campaign  of  that  great  warrior  would  be  a  vo- 
iuntary  imitation  of  the  fin^  campaign  of  General  Monk. 

Little,  therefore,  as  he  had  intended  to  constitute  Bo- 
naparte, in  any  way,  his  chie^  a  breach  such  as  this 
in  his  own  proiessional  career,  nearly  mastered  his  facul- 
ties with  excess  of  perturbation.  To  seem  dismissed  the 
service !— he  could  not  broQk  the  idea ;  he  was  confound- 
ed by  his  own  position. 

He  applied  to  a  generous  fi-iend,*  high  in  military  re- 
putation, to  represent  his  disturbance  to  the  First  Consul. 

Bonaparte  consented  to  grant  an  audience  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  almost  instantly  interrupted  the  application,  by 
saying,  with  vivacity,  ^  1  know  tiiat  business !  However, 
let  him  be  tranquil.  It  shall  not  hurt  him  any  further. 
There  was  a  time  I  might  have  been  capable  of  acting 
so  myself! — *' 

And  then,  afler  a  little  pause,  and  with  a  look  some- 
what ironical,  but  by  no  means  ill-humoured  or  unplea- 
sant, he  added  :  **  //  nCa  icrit  itn  diable  de  Uttre  T*— He 
stopt  again,  afler  which,  with  a  smile  half  gay,  half  cyni- 
cal,  he  said ;  **  However,  I  ought  only  to  regard  in  it 
the  husband  of  Cecilia  ;*'  and  then  abruptly  he  broke  up 
the  conference. 

Of  the  author  of  Cecilia,  of  course,  he  mcantt 

This  certainly  was  a  trait  of  candour  and  liberality 
worthy  of  a  more  gentle  mind ;  and  which,  till  the  ever 
unpardonable  massacre  of  the  Duke  d*Enghein,  soflcned, 
in  some  measure,  tho  endurance  of  tho  compulsatory 
stay  in  France  that  aflcrwards  ensued  to  M.  d*ArbIay. 

Dr.  Burney,  meanwhile,  from  the  time  that  the  St 
Domingo  commission  was  annulled,  was  in  daily  expect 
ation  of  the  return  of  his  son-in-law,  and  the  re-cstab- 
tishment  of  the  little  cottage  of  West  Hamble: — ^but 


mournfully,  alas,  was  he  disappointed !  The  painful 
news  arrived  from  M.  d'Arblay,  that,  from  the  strange- 
ness of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  involved,  he 


*  General  de  La  Fayette  ;  who  then,  with  his  virtuous 
wife  and  family,  resided  at  his  old  chateau  of  La  Grange ; 
exclusively  occupied  by  useful  agricultural  experiments, 
and  exemplary  domestic  duties. 

f  Vanity,  vanity,  thy  name  is  D' Arblay  ! — Ed. 


could  not  quit  France  without  seeming  to  have  gained 
his  wish  in  losing  his  appointment  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  remain  a  twelvemonth  in  Paris,  to  show 
himself  at  hand  in  case  of  any  change  of  orders.  And 
he  desired,  o£  course,  to  be  joined  there  by  his  wife  and 
son. 

M.  d'Arblajr,  however,  ynoie  to  that  wife,  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ney, and  to  his  dearly  reverenced  friend^  Mr.  ^iocke,  the 
most  comforting  assurance,  that,  one  single  year  revolv- 
ed, ho  would  return,  with  his  little  family,  to  the  unam- 
bitious enjoyment  of  fi>iendship,  repose,  and  West  Ham- 
ble. 

By  no  means  gaily  did  Dr.  Bumey  receive  the  account 
of  this  arrangement.  Gloomy  forebodings  clouded  his 
brow;  though  his  daughter,  exalted  by  joy  and  thank- 
fulness that  the  pestilential  climate  of  St  Domingo  was 
relinquished,  and  happily  persuaded  that  another  year 
would  xe-unite  her  with  her  honoured  lather,  her  bre- 
thren, and  fViends,  assented  with  alacrity  to  tlie  scheme. 
Almost  immediately,  therefore,  it  took  place ;  though  not 
before  the  loyal  heart  of  Dr.  Burney  had  the  soothing 
consolation  of  finding,  that  the  step  she  was  taking  was 
honoured  with  the  entire  approbation  of  her  benevolent 
late  royal  mistress ;  who  openly  held  that  to  follow  the  for- 
tune of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  hand,  was 
now  her  first  duty  in  life. 

No  further  narrative,  of  which  the  detail  can  be  per- 
sonal or  reciprocal  with  the  editor,  can  now  be  given  of 
Dr.  Burney.  What  follows  will  be  collected  from  frag- 
ments of  memoirs,  and  innumerable  memorandums  m 
his  own  hand  writing;  from  his  letters,  and  those  of 
his  family  and  friends  ;  and  from  various  accidental,  in- 
cidental, and  miscellaneous  circumstances. 

By  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph 
Bankes,  the  doctor,  from  his  own  universal  thirst  of 
knowledge,  and  uncommon  capacity  for  receiving,  re- 
taining and  naturalising  its  giflfi  was  welcomed  on  pub- 
lic days  as  a  worthy  brother  of  tbe  learned  and  studious ; 
ind  in  the  hours  of  private  conviviality  was  courted  yet 
more  from  the  gaiety  of  his  humour  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  anecdotes;  Sir  Joseph,  when  unbent  from 
the  state  of  Newton's  chair,  being  ever  merrily  charmed, 
to  reciprocate  sportive  nonsense;  various  remnants  of 
v^hich,  laughingly  amusing,  but  too  ludicrous  from  the 
president  of  a  scientific  society  for  the  press,  are 
amongst  the  posthumous  collections  of  the  doctor. 

In  all,  however,  that  was  most  efijcient  in  good,  most 
solid,  most  serious,  most  essential  in  comfort  as  well  as 
elegance,  tho  noble  kindness  of  tbe  Duke  of  Portland 
took  the  lead.  His  magnificent  hospitality  was  nearly 
without  parallel.  The  select  invitations  upon  selert 
occasions  to  Burlington  House,  with  which  his  favour  to 
the  doctor  had  begun ,  were  sucrccded  by  general  ones 
for  all  times  and  all  seasons ;  and  with  injunctions  that 
the  doctor  would  choose  his  own  days,  and  adjust  their 
frequency  completely  by  his  own  convenience. 

This  carte  blanche  of  admission  at  will  was  next  ex- 
tended from  Burlington  House  to  Bulslrodo  Park; 
whore  he  was  found  so  agreeable  by  the  noble  host,  and 
BO  pleading  to  tho  noble  family,  that,  in  a  short  lime, 
the  duke  urged  him  to  take  possession  of  an  unappropri- 
ated apartment,  and  to  consider  himsolfto  be  completely 
at  home  in  that  sumptuous  dwelling;  where  he  had  his 
mornings  with  undisturbed,  liberty,  wholly  at  his  own 
dispusal;  whore  he  even  dined,  according  to  the  state  of 
his  health  end  spirits,  at  the  duke's  fable  or  in  his  own 
parlour ;  and  where,  though  welcomed  in  any  part  of 
the  day  to  every  part  of  the  house,  lie  was  never  trou- 
bled with  sny  enquiry  for  non-appearance,  except  at 
the  evening's  assemblage;  though  not  unfrequently  the 
duke  made  him  personal  visits  of  such  afibctionate 
freedom,  as  signally  to  endear  to  him  this  splendid  ha- 
bitation. 

So  impressive,  indeed,  was  the  regard  of  his  grace  for 
Dr.  Bumey,  and  so  animated  was  the  gratitude  of  its  re- 
turn, that  tho  enjoyments  of  Bulstrode  Park,  with  all 
their  refined  luxuries,  and  their  cultivated  scenery,  soon 
became  less  than  secondary ;  they  were  nearly  as  no- 
thing in  the  calculation  of  the  doctor,  compared  with 
what  he  experienced  from  the  cordial  ooaversation  and 
kindness  of  the  Duke. 

Such,  added  to  his  family  circle,  were  the  auspices 
under  which,  to  her  great  consolation,  his  daughter 
d' Arblay  lefl  Dr.  Burney  in  April,  X803. 

Dr.  Burney,  upon  this  separation,  redoubled  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  self  exertions  for  turning  to  account  every 
moment  of  his  existence.    And  his  spirits  appear  to  Im 
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equal  to  efory  demand  opon  their  efforts.    In  bii  first 
letter  to  Paris,  May  20,  1802,  be  says : 

^  I  hope,  now,  the  two  nations  will  heartily  shake 
hands,  and  not  be  quiet  only  themselves,  but  keep  the 
rest  of  the  world  quiet.  My  hurries  are  such  at  present, 
a^  to  oblige  me  to  draw  deeper  than  ever  upon  my  sink- 
ing fund.  [His  sleep.]  Business,  and  more  numerous 
engagements  than  1  have  ever  yet  had,  swallow  all  my 
time;  and  this  enormous  Cyclopedia  fills  up  all  my 
thoughts.  I  have  been  long  an  ABC  dorian;  and  now 
am  become  to  for  life^ 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  year,  written  a  few 
months  later,  the  Cyclopedia  is  no  longer  proclaimed  to 
be  the  principal,  but  the  exclusive  occupation  of  the 
doctor.  'l*he  indefatigable  eagerness  ofJts  pursuit,  will 
best  appear  from  his  own  account : 
.  *^July  Isf,  1802. — I  have  this  day  taken  leave  for  this 
year,  of  my  town  business,  which  broke  into  three  pre- 
cious morninffs  of  my  week,  shivered  the  lord  knows 
bow  many  links  of  the  chain  of  my  Cyclopedia,  and  lost 
mo  even  the  interval  of  time  firom  the  trouble  of  collect- 
ing the  broken  fragments  of  my  materials,  and  re-putting 
them  together. 

**  In  order  to  form  some  idea  of  the  total  absorption  of 
my  present  life,  by  this  herculean  labour,  added  to  my 
usual  hurricanes  during  the  town  season,  a  delightful 
letter  of  Twining  himself,  which  I  received  some  weeks 
ago,  remains  unanswered  I  I  had  a  mind  to  see  what  I 
could  really  do  in  twelve  months,  by  driving  the  quill  at 
every  possible  moment  that  I  could  steal  from  business 
or  repose^  by  day  and  by  night,  in  bed  and  up ;  and, 
with  all  this  stir  and  toil,  I  have  found  it  impracticable 
to  finish  three  letters  of  the  alphabet!*' 

Dr.  Burney  had  now  the  shock  of  hearing  that  war 
wan  again  declared  with  France !  And  dire,  most  dire 
and  afflicting  to  his  danghter,  was  the  similar  informa- 
tion, of  learning  that  Bonaparte  had  peremptorily  or- 
dered Lord  Whitworth  to  quit  Parb  in  a  specified  num. 
ber  of  hours  :  and  that  a  brief  term  was  dictaturially 
fixed  for  either  following  that  ambassador,  or  im move- 
ably  remaining  in  France  till  tlie  contest  should  be 
over. 

The  very  peculiar  position,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
in  which  M.  d^Arblay  now  «tood  in  bis  native  country, 
made  it  impossible  &r  him  to  leave  it,  at  so  critical  a 
juncture,  in  the  hurried  manner  that  the  imperipos  de- 
cree of  the  Frooch  dictator  commanded.  It  might  seem 
deserting  bis  post!  He  felt,  therefore,  compelled,  by 
claims  of  professional  observance,  to  abide  the  uncertain 
storm  where  its  first  thunder  rolled ;  and  to  risk,  at  its 
centre,  the  hazards  of  its  circulation,  and  the  chances 
of  its  course. 

The  unhappiness  caused  by  thb  decision  was  wholly 
unmixed  with  murmurs  from  Dr.  Burney,  whore  justice 
and  candour  acknowledged  it,  in  such  a  situation,  to  be 
indispensable. 

In  1803,  one  short  record  alone  has  been  found.  That 
he  wrote  no  more  journal  anecdotes  that  year,  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  bis  then  intense  application  to  hiti 
Cyclopedia. 
^  1804  turned  out  far  more  copious  in  events  and  re- 
citals ;  though  saddening,  however  philosophical  and 
consonant  to  the  common  laws  of  nature,  are  the  reflec 
tions  and  avowals  of  Dr,  Burney  upon  his  this  yeai^s 
birth-day. 

From  ike  Doctor's  JoumaL 

^  In  i8(f4,  in  the  month  of  April,  I  completed  my  78th 
year,  and  decided  to  relinquish  teaching  and  my  musi- 
cal  pstients;  ferboth  my  ears  and  my  eyes  were  begin- 
ning  to  fail  me.  I  could  still  hear  the  most  minute  mu- 
sical tone ;  but  in  conversation  I  lost  the  articulation, 
and  was  forced  to  make  people  at  the  least  distance  from 
me  repeat  every  thing  that  they  said.  Sometimes  the 
mere  lone  of  voice,  and  the  countenance  of  the  speaker, 
told  me  whether  I  was  to  smile  or  to  frown ;  but  never  so 
explicitly  as  to  allow  me  to  venture  at  any  reply  to  what 
was  said !  Yet  I  never,  seemingly,  have  been  more  in 
Jh^hion  at  any  period  of  m^  life  than  this  spring;  never 
invited  to  more  conversaziones,  assemblies,  dinners,  and 
concerts.  But  I  feel  myself  less  and  less  able  to  bear  a 
part  in  general  conversation  every  day,  from  the  failure 
of  memory,  particularly  in  names;  and  I  am  become 
fearful  of  beginning  any  story  that  occurs  to  me,  lest  1 
should  be  stopped  short  by  hunting  for  Mr.  How  d'ye 
call  him*s  style  and  titles. 

**  I  was  very  near-sighted  fVom  about  my  30th  year ; 
but  though  it  is  neoally  thought  that  that  sort  of  sight 
improves  with  age,  I  have  not  discovered  that  the  notion 
was  well  feunded.  My  sight  became  not  only  more 
•bort,  but  more  feeble.    Instead  of  t  concave  glass,  I 


was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  one  that  was  convex,  and 
that  magnified  highly,  for  pale  ink  and  small  types." 

In  the  month  ofllie  following  May,  a  similar  ebullition 
of  political  rancour  with  that  which  so  difficulily  bsd 
been  conquered  for  Mr.  Canning,  foamed  over  the  ballot 
box  of  the  Literary  Club  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Rogers ; 
by  whom  it  was  the  less  deserved,  from  its  contrast  to 
that  poet's  own  widely  opposite  liberality,  in  never  suf- 
fering political  opinions  to  shut  out,  either  from  bis  hoe- 
pitality  or  his  friendship,  those  who  invite  them  by  con- 
genial sentiments  on  other  points. 

The  ensuing  is  copied  from  Dr.  Burney's  own  manu- 
script observations  upon  this  occurrence : 

^^May  1st.  I  was  at  the  Club,  at  which  Rogers,  put 
up  by  Courtney,  and  seconded  by  me,  was  ballotted  for, 
and  blackballed ;  I  believe  on  account  of  his  politics. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  nothing  else  against  him.  He  is 
a  good  poet,  has  a  refined  taste  in  all  the  arts ;  has  a  se- 
lect library  of  the  best  editions  of  the  beat  authors  in 
most  languages;  has  very  fine  pictures;  very  fine 
drawings ;  and  the  finest  collection  I  ever  saw  of  the 
best  Etruscan  vases ;  and  moreover,  he  gives  the  best 
dinners  to  the  best  company  of  men  of  talents  and  ge- 
nius of  any  man  I  know;  the  best  served  and  with  the 
best  wines,  liqueurB.,  kc  He  is  not  fond  of  talking  poli- 
tics, for  he  is  no  Jacobin-enrogi^  though  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  principled  republican,  and  therefore  in  high  fe- 
vour  with  Mr.  Fox  and  his  adherents.  But  he  is  never 
obtrusive ;  and  neither  shuns  nor  dislikes  a  man  for  being 
of  a  different  political  creed  to  himself:  it  is  therefore, 
that  he  and  I,  however  we  msy  dissent  upon  that  point, 
concur  so  completely  on  almost  every  other,  that  we 
always  meet  with  pleasure.  And,  in  fact,  he  Is  much 
esteemed  by  many  persons  belonging  to  the  government, 
and  about  the  court  His  books  of  prints  of  the  greatest 
engravers  from  the  greatest  masters,  in  history,  archi- 
tecture, and  antiquities,  are  of  the  first  class.  His  house 
in  St.  James'  Place,  looking  into  the  Green  Park,  is  de- 
liciously  situated,  and  furnished  with  great  taste.  He 
seemed  very  desirous  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
Club,  to  which,  in  fact,  his  talents  would  have  done 
honour ;  few  men  are  more  fitted  to  contribute  to  its  en- 
tertain ment«." 

The  doctor,  long  afterwards,  in  talking  over  this  anec- 
dote, said : 

*^  There  is  no  accounting  for  such  gross  injustice  in 
the  club ;  except  by  acknowledging  that  there  are  dema- 
gogues amongst  them  who  enjoy  as  the  highest  privilege 
of  an  old  member,  the  power  of  excluding,  with  or  wiui- 
out  reason,  a  new  one." 

Here  stop  all  journals,  all  notes,  all  memorandums  of 
Dr.  Burney  fer  the  rest  of  this  year  Not  another  word 
remains  bearing  its  date. 

Tlie  severest  tax  upon  longevity  that,  apart  fi-om  his 
parental  ties,  could  be  inflict^,  was  levied  upon  him  at 
this  time,  by  the  heart-harrowing  stroke  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Twining. 

It  was  not  merely  now,  in  the  full  tide  of  sorrow,  that 
Dr.  Burney  could  neither  speak  nor  write  upon  the  loss 
of  that  last-elected  bosom  friend ;  it  was  a  subject  from 
which  he  shrunk  ever  ailer,  both  in  conversation  and  b^ 
letter :  it  was  a  grief  too  concentrated  for  complaint :  it 
demanded  not  a  vent  by  which,  with  time,  it  might  be 
solaced ;  but  a  crush  by  which,  though  only  morbidly, 
it  might  be  subdued :- religion  and  philosophy  might  then 
lead,  conjointly,  to  calm  endurance. 

And  not  alone,  though  from  superior  sorrow  alofl, 
stood  this  deprivation.  It  was  feUowed  by  other  strokes 
of  similar  fatality,  each  of  which,  but  for  tliis  pre-emi- 
nent calamity,  would  have  proved  of  tragic  effect :  for 
he  had  successively  to  mourn.  First,  the  favourite,  he 
most  highly  prized  by  his  deplored  early  partner,  as  well 
as  by  her  successor ;  and  who  came  nearest  to  his  own 
feelings  fi*om  the  tender  tics  in  which  she  had  been 
entwined — Dolly  Young ;  for  so,  to  the  last  boor,  she 
was  called  by  those  who  had  early  known  and  loved  her, 
from  a  certain  caressing  pleasure  annexed  to  that  youth- 
ful appellation,  that  seemed  in  unison  with  the  genuine 
simplicity  of  her  character. 

Second,  Mr.  Coxe,  the  oldest  and  most  attached  of  his 
associates  from  early  life. 

Third,  Lord  Macartney,  a  far  newer  connection,  but 
one  whose  lively  intelligence,  and  generous  kindness,  cut 
off  all  necessity  for  the  usual  routine  of  time  to  fasten 
attachment  And  with  Lord  Macartney,  from  tlie  retired 
life  which  his  lordship  generally  led  after  his  embassy  to 
China,  the  doctor's  intercourse  had  become  more  than 
ever  amical.  This,  therefore,  was  a  loss  to  his  spirits 
and  exertions,  as  well  as  to  his  affections,  which  he  felt 
with  strong  regret 

Fourtli,  that  distinguished  lady  whose  solid  worth  and 


faithful  friendship  compensated  for  manners  the  mosct 
uncouth,  and  language  the  most  unpolished, — ^Lady  Mary 
Duncan. 

Fifth,  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Carter ;  in  whom  he 
missed  an  admiring  as  well  as  an  admired  fiiend,  the 
honour  of  whose  attachment  both  for  him  and  (or  his 
daughter,  is  recorded  by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Pennington,  in 
her  memoirs. 

The  doctor  truly  revered  in  Mrs.  Carter  the  rare 
union  of  humility  with  learning,  and  of  pietf  with  cheer- 
fulness.  He  frequently,  and  uways  with  pleasiire,  ooo. 
veyed  her  to  or  from  her  home,  when  they  yisited  the 
same  parties ;  and  always  enjoyed  those  opportunities  ib 
comparing  notes  with  her,  on  such  topics  as  were  not 
light  enough  fer  the  large  or  mixed  ooropanies  which 
the^  were  just  seeking,  or  had  just  left :  topics,  hoirevei, 
which  they  always  treated  with  simplicity;  fer  Mrs. 
Carter,  though  natiyely  more  serious,  and  habituaUj 
more  studious  than  Dr.  Burney,  was  as  fi*ee  firom  pedantry 
as  himself. 

By  temperance  of  life  and  conduct,  activity  of  body, 
and  equanimity  of  mind,  she  nearly  reached  ber  90th 
year  in  such  health  and  strength  as  to  be  able  to  make 
morning  calls  upon  ber  fevourite  fiiends,  without  car- 
riage, companion  or  servant  And  with  all  her  modest 
humility  upon  her  personal  acquirements,  she  had  a  dig. 
nified  pride  of  independence,  that  invested  her  with  the 
good  sense  to  feel  rather  exalted  than  ashamed,  at  ombut 
her  powers  of  going  forth  to  ber  own  onaided  sd? 
exertion. 

And  sixth,  the  man  who,  once  the  most  nceomfJiabed 
of  his  race,  had  for  half  his  life  loved  the  doctor 
even  passionate  regard — Mr.  Greville. 

All  these  sad,  and  truly  saddening,  catastrophes 
unknown,  in  their  succession,  to  the  memorialist;  whom 
they  only  reached  in  the  aggregate  of  their  loss,  when, 
after  a  long,  unexplained,  and  ill-boding  silence.  Dr. 
Burney  imposed  upon  himself  the  hard  task  of  announcing 
the  irremediable  affliction  he  had  sustained  through 
these  reiterated  and  awful  visitations  of  death.  And 
then,  to  spare  hb  worn  and  harassed  sensibility  any  de- 
velopment of  his  feelings,  be  thus  summed  up  tne  melan- 
choly list  in  one  short  paragraph : 

"-  Time,"  he  says,  **•  has  made  sad  havoe  amongst  my 

dearest  friends  of  late ^Twining ! ^^{7  Young ; 

Mr.  Coxe;  Lord  Macartney;  Lady  Mary  Duncan; — 
poor  Elizabeth  Carter  a  few  months  ago;— Mr.  Greville 
only  a  few  weeks  !** 

He  then  permits  himself  to  go  back  to  one  parting 
phrase: 

**  But  though,  in  spite  of  age  and  infirmities,  I  hare 
lately  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  friends  I  have 
lost---the  niches  of  those  above-mentioned  can  never  be 
filled!" 

Of  his  ancient  and  long-attached  fHend,  Mr.  Grerille, 
little  and  merely  melancholy  is  what  now  can  be  added. 
His  death  was  rather  a  shock  than  a  loss ;  but  it  con- 
siderably disturbed  the  doctor.  Mr.  Greville  had  gone 
on  in  his  metaphysical  career,  fatiguing  his  spirits,  ha- 
rassing his  understanding,  and  consuming  the  time  of 
his  friends  nearly  as  mudi  as  his  own,  tiu,  one  by  eos^ 
each  of  them  eluded  him  as  a  foe.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  least  dissonance  upon  any  point 
upon  which  he  opened  a  controversial  disquisiUen,  n 
disordered  his  nervous  system,  that  he  could  take  no 
rest  till  he  had  re-stated  all  his  arguments  in  an  elaborate, 
and  commonly  sarcastic  epistle  7  which  necessarily  pro- 
voked a  paper  war,  so  prolific  of  dispute,  that,  if  the 
adversary  had  not  regularly  broken  up  the  corrcspondenoe 
after  the  first  week  or  two,  it  must  have  terminated  bj 
consuming  the  stores  of  every  stationer  in  London. 

His  wrath  upon  such  desertions  was  too  scornful  for 
any  appeal.  Yet  so  powerful  was  still  the  remerobranctf 
of  his  brilliant  opening  into  life,  and  of  his  many  fine 
qualities,  tliat  his  loss  to  society  was  never  mentioDed 
without  regret,  either  by  those  who  abandoned  him,  oc 
by  those  whom  he  discarded. 

Dr.  Burney  was  one  of  the  last,  from  the  peculiarity 
of  their  intercourse,  to  have  given  it  up,  had  it  not  been, 
ho  declared,  necessary  to  have  had  two  lives  for  sostaiiK 
ing  it  without  bostihty  ;  one  of  them  fer  hfraself^  bis 
family,  and  his  life*s  purposes ;  the  other  wholly  for  BCr. 
Greville ; — who  never  could  be  content  with  any  compe- 
tition  against  his  personal  claims  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
time  and  the  thoughts  of  his  friends. 

Yet  whatever  may  have  disturbed,  nothing  seems  to 
have  shortened  his  existence,  since,  though  nearly  alienat- 
ed from  his  family,  estranged  from  his  connections,  and 
morbidly  at  war  with  the  world,  the  closing  scene  of  all 
his  gaieties  and  all  his  failures  did  not  shut  in  till  some 
time  after  his  90th  year. 
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Lady  Mary  Duncan  bequeathed  to  Dr.  Barney  the 
whole  of  her  great  and  ctiriouB  collection  of  music, 
prmted  and  manuscript,  with  ;C600. 

1805. 

Fortonately  (or  Dr.  Bumey,  another  year  was  not  per- 
mitted wholly  to  wane  away,  ere  circumstances  occurred 
of  80  much  movement  and  interest,  that  they  operated 
like  a  species  of  amnesty  upon  the  suffering^  of  the  year 
just  ifone  by ;  and  enabled  him  to  pass  over  submissively 
Jus  heavy  privations;  and,  once  afain,  to  go  cheerfully 
OD  in  life  with  what  yet  remained  for  contentment. 

The  chief  mover  to  this  practical  philosophy  was  the 
iodefiitigahle  Mrs.  Crewe ;  who  by  degrees,  skilfiil  and 
kind,  so  lured  him  from  mourning  and  retirement  to 
rratitade  and  society,  that  his  seclusion  insensibly  ended 
by  enlisting  him  in  more  diffuse  social  entertainments, 
than  any  in  which  he  had  heretofore  mixed. 

What  will  now  follow,  will  be  copied  from  the  memoir 
book  cdT  Dr.  Bumey  of  this  month  of  May ;  which,  after 
a  dreary  winter  oi  sorrow,  seemed  to  have  been  hailed  as 
geoiaBy  by  the  historian  of  music,  as  by  the  minstrelsy 
of  the  woods. 

«*  186t5. — In  May,  at  a  concert  at  Lady  Salisbury's,  I 

was  extremely  pkiased,  both  with  the  music  and  the  per- 

fiirmanee.    The  former  was  chiefly  selected    by    the 

Frinee  of  Wales.    •    •    •    I  had  not  been  five  minutes 

in  the  conoert  room,  before  a  messenger,  sent  to  me  by 

his  royal  highness,  gave  me  a  command  to  join  him, 

which  1  did  eagerly  enough ;    when  his  royal  highness 

gracioaaly  condescended  to  order  me  to  sit  down  by  him, 

and  kepi  me  to  that  high  honour  the  whole  evening. 

Oar  ideas*  by  his  enga^ring  invitation,  were  reciprocated 

upon  every  i^eoe,  as^  its  execution.    After  the  concert, 

^Lady  Bieibouine,  who,  when  Miss  Milbanke,  had  been 

*one  of  my  first  schoJars  on  my  return  to  London  from 

Lynn,  ohligingiy  complained  that  she  had  often  vainly 

tried  to  tempt  me  to  dine  with  her,  but  would  make  one 

cSbri  more  now,  by  his  royal  highness*s  permission,  that 

I  might  meet,  at  LK>rd  Melbourne  s  table,  with  the  Prince 

ofWaJes. 

*  Of  course  I  expressed  as  well  as  I  could,  m^  sense  of 
so  high  and  unexpected  an  honour ;  and  the  prmce,  with 
a  smue  of  unequalled  courtesy,  said,  *  Aye,  do  come.  Dr. 
Bumey,  and  bring  your  son  with  vou.*  And  then,  turn- 
ing to  Lady  Melbourne,  he  added, — *  It  is  singular  that 
the  father  should  be  the  best,  and  almost  the  only  good 
judge  of  music  in  the  kingdom ;  and  his  son  the  best 
scholar.* 

**  Nothing,  however,  for  the  present,  came  of  this :  but, 

early  in  Ju^,  at  a  concert  at  Lady  Newark's  I  first  saw, 

to  my  knowledfire,  their  royal  mghnessee,  the  dukes  of 

Comberland  and  Cambridge.    These  princes  had  Uved 

so  much  abroad,  that  I  thought  I  had  never  before  beheld 

them ;    till  I  found  my  mistake,  by  their  both  speaking 

to  ne,  when  I  stood  near  them,  not  only  familiarly,  but 

wish  £stinction ;    which  I  attribute  to  their  respect  to 

the  BoUe  gf  aciousness  they  might  have  observed  in  their 

angnst  brother ;  whose  notice  had  something  in  it  so  en- 

gagiag  aa  always  to  brighten  as  well  as  honour  me. 

"Bat  I  heard  nothing  more  of  the  projected  dinner, 
t3l  I  met  Lady  Melbourne  at  an  assembly  at  the  Dowager 
Lady  SeAoQ*s ;  when  I  ventured  to  tell  her  ladyship  that 
I  feared  the  dinner  which  my  son  and  I  were  most 
ambttioiis  should  take  place,  was  relinquished.  *  By  no 
means,*  she  answered,  *■  for  the  prince  really  desired  iL' 
And,  after  a  note  or  two  of  the  best  bred  civility  from 
her  ladyship,  the  day  was  settled  by  his  royal  highness, 
for— 

**  JtUg  9tk* — The  prince  did  not  make  the  company 
wait  at  Whitehall  (Lord  Melbourne's) ;  he  was  not  five 
mnniies  berond  the  appointed  time,  a  quarter  past  six 
firelock :  tnough  he  is  said  never  to  dine  at  Carlton 
HoQse  before  eight.  The  company  consisted,  besides 
the  prince  and  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  house,  wilh  their 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  Earls  Egremont  and 
Cowper,  Mr.  and  Lady  (^arc^ine  Lamb,  Mr.  LuUerel, 
Mr.  fliorner,  and  Mr.  Windham. 

**  The  dinner  was  sumptuous,  of  course,  Slc, 

**  I  had  almost  made  a  solemn  vow,  early  in  life,  to  quit 
the  world  without  ever  drinking  a  dry  dram ;  but  the 
heroic  virtue  of  a  lon^  life  was  overset  by  his  ro^al 
highnesa,  through  the  irresistible  temptation  to  hobbing 
and  nobbing  with  sach  a  partner  in  a  glass  of  cherry 
bfandy !  The  spirit  of  it,  however,  was  so  finely  sub- 
doed,  that  it  was  not  more  potent  than  a  dose  of  pepper- 
mint  water ;  which  I  have  always  called  a  dram. 

**  The  conversation  vras  lively  and  general  the  chief 
part  of  the  evening  r  but  about  midnight  it  turned  upon 
music,  oo  which  subject  his  royal  highness  deigned  so 
whoDy  to  addtess  hiinself  to  me,  that  we  kopt  it  up  a  full 


half  hour,  without  any  one  else  offering  a  word.  We 
were,  generallvt  in  perfect  tune  in  our  opinions ;  though 
once  or  twice  I  ventured  to  dissent  firom  his  royal  high- 
ness ;  and  once  he  condescended  to  come  over  to  my 
argument :  and  he  had  the  skill,  as  well  as  nobleness,  to 
put  mo  as  perfectly  at  my  ease  in  expressing  my  notions, 
as  I  should  have  been  with  any  other  perfectly  well-bred 
man. 

**  The  subject  was  then  changfed  to  classical  lore ;  and 
here  his  royal  highness,  with  similar  condescension,  ad- 
dressed himself  tc  my  son,  as  to  a  man  of  erudition,  Tvhosc 
ideati,  on  learned  topics,  he  respected ;  and  a  full  discus- 
sion followed,  of  several  literary  matters. 

**  When  the  prince  rose  to  go  to  another  room,  we 
met  Lady  Melbourne  and  her  daughter,  just  returned 
from  the  opera ;  to  which  they  had  been  while  we  sat 
over  the  wme,  (and  eke  the  cherry  brandy);  and  from 
which  they  came  back  in  exact  time  for  coffee !  The 
prince  here,  coming  up  to  me,  most  graciously  took  my 
band,  and  said,  *  I  am  glad  we  got,  at  last,  to  our  favourite 
subject'  He  then  imide  me  sit  down  by  him,  close  to 
the  keys  of  a  piano-forte ;  where,  in  a  low  voice,  but  foce 
to  face,  we  talked  again  upon  music,  and  uttered  our 
sentiments  with,  I  may  safely  say,  equal  ease  and  free- 
dom ;  so  politely  he  encouraged  my  openness  and  sin- 
cerity. 

I  then  ventured  to  mention  that  1  had  a  book  in  my 
possession  that  I  regarded  as  the  property  of  his  royal 
highness.  It  was  a  set  of  my  Commemoration  of  Handel, 
which  I  had  had  splendidly  bound  for  permitted  presenta* 
tion  through  the  medium  of  Lord  St  Asaph;  but  which 
had  not  b^n  received,  from  pubUc  quualties.  His  royal 
highness  answered  me  with  the  most  engaging  good 
humour,  saying  that  he  was  now  building  a  hbrary,  and 
that,  when  it  was  finished,  mine  should  be  the  first  book 
placed  in  his  collection.  Nobody  b  so  prompt  at  polite 
and  gratifying  compliments  as  this  gracious  prince.  I 
had  no  conception  of  his  accemplishments.  He  quite 
astonished  me  by  his  learning,  in  conversing  with  my 
son,  after  mv  own  musical  tete-d-^tle  dialogue  with  him. 
He  quoted  Homer  in  Greek  as  readily  as  if  quoting 
Dryden  or  Pope  in  English :  and,  in  eeneral  conversation 
during  the  dinner,  be  discovered  a  rand  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour such  as  demonstrated  him  a  man  of  reading  and 
parts,  who  knew  how  to  discriminate  characters.  He  is, 
besides,  an  incomparable  mimic  He  counterfeited  Dr. 
Parr's  lisp,  language,  and  manner,  and  Kemble's  voice 
and  accent,  boui  on  and  off  the  stage,  so  accurately,  so 
nicely,  so  fi'ee  from  caricature,  tlwt,  had  I  been  in 
another  room,  I  should  have  sworn  they  had  been  speak- 
ing  themselves.  Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  terminate  my 
account  of  this  prmce  better  than  b^  asserting  it  as  my 
opinion,  from  the  knowledge  1  aoqmred  by  my  observa- 
tions of  this  night,  that  he  has  as  much  conversational 
talent,  and  far  more  learning  than  Charles  the  Second ; 
who  knew  no  more,  even  of  orthography,  than  Molidre's 
Botttgeou  OeniiUumme,^ 

The  severe  disappointments,  with  their  aggravating 
circumstances,  that  repeatedly  had  deprived  Dr.  Bumey 
of  the  first  post  of  nominal  honour  m  his  profession, 
which  the  whole  musical  world,  not  only  of  his  own 
country,  but  of  Europe,  would  have  voted  to  be  his  due, 
were  now,  from  his  advanced  stage  in  life,  closing,  with- 
out further  struggle,  into  inevitable  submission. 

Yet  his  many  friends  to  whom  this  history  was  familiar, 
and  who  knew  that  the  approbation  of  the  king,  from 
the  earliest  time  that  the  doctor  had  been  made  Itnown 
to  his  majesty,  had  invariably  been  in  his  fiivour,  could 
not  acquiesce  in  this  resignation ;  and  suggested  amongst 
themselves  the  proprie^  of  presenting  Ih.  Bumey  to  Uie 
king,  as  a  fit  object  for  the  next  vacancy  that  miebt 
occur,  in  tlie  literary  line,  for  a  pension  to  a  man  of  let- 
ters. And,  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Murphy,  Mr.  Crewe 
endeavoured  to  begin  a  canvass. 

But  an  auditmce  with  the  king,  at  that  moment,  from 
various  illneiMses  and  CMlamities,  was  so  little  attainable, 
that  no  application  had  been  found  feasible :  weeks, 
months,  again  rolled  away  witliout  tlie  effort ;  and 
nothing,  certainly,  could  be  so  unexpected,  so  utterly 
unlooked  for,  in  the  course  of  tilings,  as  that  Dr.  Rurney, 
the  most  zealous  adherent  to  government  principles,  and 
the  most  decided  enemy  to  democratic  doctrines,  should 
finally  receive  all  the  remuneration  he  ever  attained  for 
his  elaborate  workings  in  that  art,  which,  of  all  otliers, 
was  the  avowed  favourite  of  his  king,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  great  chief  of  opposition,  Charles  Fox.* 

*  A  mark  of  genuine  liberality  this  in  Mr.  Fox,  who, 
hke  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  affairs  of  Chelsea  College,  clearly 
held  that  men  of  science  and  letters  should,  in  all  great 


So,  however  it  was ;  for  When,  in  the  year  1806,  that 
renowned  orator  'of  liberty,  found  himself  suddenly, 
and,  by  the  premature  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  almost  una- 
voidably raised  to  the  head  of  the  state,  Mrs.  Crewe  started 
a  claim  for  Dr.  Bumey. 

Mr.  Windham  was  mstant  and  animated  In  supporting 
it  Mr.  Fox,  with  his  accustomed  grace,  where  he  had 
a  favour  to  bestow,  gave  it  his  ready  countenance ;  the 
king's  sign  manual  was  granted  with  alacrity  of  appro- 
bation ;  and  the  faithful,  invaluable  Lady  Crewk,  while 
her  own  new  honours  were  freshly  ornamenting  h^r 
brow,  had  the  cordial  happiness  of  announcing  to  her 
unsoliciting  and  no  longer  expecting  old  friend,  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  new  turn  of  the  tide. 

It  was  Lord  Grenville,  however,  who  was  the  imme- 
diately apparent  agent  in  this  gift  of  the  crown ;  though^ 
Charles  Fox,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  had  a  real  share  of 
pleasure  in  propitiating  such  a  reward  to  a  friend  and 
fevourite  of  Lord  and  Lady  Crowe ;  to  settle  whose  long 
withheld  title  was  amongst  the  first  official  acts  of  his 
friendship  upon  coming  mto  power. 

The  pension  accorded  was  JC300  per  annum,  and  the 
pleasure  caused  by  this  benevolent  royal  act  amongst  the 
innumerable  fi*iends  of  the  man  of  four-aoore— for  such, 
now,  was  Dr.  Bumey — was  great  almost  to  exultation. 
And,  in  trath,  so  little  had  bis  financial  address  kept 
pace  with  his  mental  abilities,  that,  previously  to  this 
grant,  he  had  found  it  necessary,  in  relinquishing  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  to  relinquish  his  carriage. 

The  health  and  spirits  of  Dr.  Bumey  were  now  so 
good,  that  he  seized  an  opportunity  for  writing  in  the 
same  month,  to  his  troly  grateful  daughter : 

"  12/A  October. 
•*  My  Dear  Fanny, — ^**  Do  you  remember  a  letter  of 
thanks  which  I  received  from  Rousseau  for  a  present  of 
music  which  ]  sent  him,  with  a  printed  copy  of  The 
Cunning  Man,  that  1  had  EngUshised  from  his  Divan 
du  FilUige  ?  1  thought  myself  the  most  fortunate  of 
beings,  in  1770,  to  have  obtained  an  hour's  conversation 
with  him;  for  he  was  then  more  difficult  of  access  than 
ever,  especially  to  the  English,  being  out  of  humour 
with  the  whole  nation,  from  resentment  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's  forged  letter  from  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  he 
had  determined,  he  said,  never  to  read  or  write  again ! 
Guy,  the  famous  bookseller,  was  the  only  person  he  then 
admitted ;  and  it  was  through  the  sagacious  good  offices 
of  this  truly  eminent  book-man,  urged  by  my  firiends. 
Count  d'Holbach,  Diderot,  Sce^  that  the  mterview  I  sa 
ardently  aspired  at  was  procured  for  me.  Well,  this 
letter  from  the  great  Jean  Jacques,  which  I  had  not  seen 
these  twenty  yei^rs,  I  have  lately  found  in  a  cover  from 
Lord  Harcourt,  to  whom  I  had  lent  it,  when  his  lordship 
was  preparing  a  list  of  all  Rousseau's  works,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  widow ;  which,  however,  he  left  to  find  another 
editor,  when  Madame  Rousseau  relinquished  her  celebrated 
name,  to  become  the  wife  of  some  ordinary  man.  Lord 
Harcourt  then  returned  my  letter,  and,  upon  a  recent 
review  of  it,  I  was  quite  struck  with  the  politeness  and 
condescenaion  with  which  Jean  Jacques  had  accepted 
my  Uttle  offering,  at  a  time  when  be  refused  all  assist 
ance,  nay,  all  courtesy,  from  the  first  persons  both  of 
England  and  France.  I  am  now  writing  in  bed,  and 
have  not  the  original  to  quote ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, he  condudes  his  letter  with  the  following  flat- 
tering lines :  « 

*The  works,  sir,  which  you  have  presented  to  me, 
lyll  oilen  call  to  my  remembrance  the  pleasure  I  hod  in 
seeing  and  hearing  you ;  and  will  augment  my  regret  at 
my  not  being  able  sometimes  to  rencF  that  ^^easure.  1 
entreat  you,  sir,  to  accept  my  humble  salutations. 

Jean  Jacques  Rousscav.' 

**  I  give  you  this  in  English,  not  daring,  by  memory, 
to  quote  J.  J.  Ruusseau.  It  was  directed  to  M.  Bumey, 
in  London  ;  and,  I  believe,  under  cover  to  Lord  Harcourt, 
who  always  was  his  open  protector.  But  is  it  not  ex- 
traordinary, my  dear  Fanny,  that  the  most  flattering 
letters  I  have  received  should  be  from  Dr.  Johneon  and 
J.  J.  Rousseau  ?  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way 
than  from  my  always  treating  them  with  openne>ss  and 
frankness,  yet  with  that  regard  and  reverence  which 
their  groat  literary  powers  mspired.  Much  as  I  loved 
and  respected  the  good  and  great  Dr.  Johnson,  I  saw 
his  prejudices  and  severity  of  character.  Nor  was  I  blind 
to  Rousseau's  eccentricities,  principles,  and  paradoxes  in 
all  things  but  music ;  in  which  his  taste  and  views,  par- 
ticularly in  dramatic  music,  were  admirable ;  and  sup* 
ported  with  more  wit,  reason,  and  refinement,  than  by 

states,  be  publicly  encouraged,  without  wounding  their 
feelings  by  shackling  their  opinions. 
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any  writer  on  the  subject,  in  any  language  which  I  am 
able  to  read.  But  as  I  haid  no  means  to  correct  the  pre- 
judices of  the  one,  nor  the  principles  of  the  other  of  Uiese 
extraordinary  persons,  was  I  to  shun  and  detest  the 
whole  man  because  of  his  peccant  parts  7  Ancient  and 
modem  poets  and  sai^es,  philosopers  and  moralists,  sub- 
scribe to  the  axiom,  numanvm  est  errare^  and  Jrety  every 
individual,  whatever  be  his  virtues,  science,  or  talents,  is 
treated,  if  his  frailties  are  discovered,  as  if  the  character- 
istic of  human  nature  were  perfection,  and  the  least 
dioiinution  from  it  were  unnatural  and  unpardonable ! 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  Fanny.  Write  soon,  and  long,  1 
entreat." 

In  this  same,  to  Dr.  Bumey,  memorable  year,  1806, 
be  hod  the  agreeable  surprise  of  a  first  invitation  from 
Mr.  West,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  the  annual 
dinner  given  by  its  directors  to  tJie  most  munificent 
patrons,  capital  artists,  distinguiithed  judges,  or  eminent 
men  of  letters  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
them  to  a  private  and  undisturbed  view  of  the  works 
prepared  for  forming  the  exhibition  of  the  current  year. 

By  that  grand  painter,  and  delightful  man  of  letters, 
6ir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Burney,  from  the  time  of  their 
first  happy  intimacy,  had  regularly  been  included  in  the 
annual  mvitations;  but  Mr.  West  was  unacquainted, 
personally,  with  the  doctor,  and  had,  of  course,  his  own 
set  and  friends  to  oblige.  What  led  to  this  late  com- 
pliment, after  a  chasm  of  fourteen  years,  does  not  appear ; 
but  the  remembrance  occurred  at  a  moment  of  revived 
exertion,  and  the  doctor  accepted  it  with  exceeding  satis- 
faction. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  1807,  Dr.  Bumey  had 
An  Infliction  which  nearly  robbed  him  of  his  long-tried, 
and  hitherto  almost  invulnerable  force  of  mind,  for  bearing 
the  rude  assaults  of  misfortune :  this  was  a  paralytic 
stroke,  which,  in  casting  his  left  hand  into  a  state  of 
torpor,  threw  his  heart,  head,  and  nerves  into  one  of 
ceaseless  agitation,  from  an  unremitting  expectance  of 
abrupt  dissolution. 

His  own  account  of  this  trying  event,  written  in  the 
following  year,  in  answer  to  his  daughtcr*8  alarm  at  his 
silence,  will  show  the  full  and  surprising  return  of  his 
spirits  and  health  upon  liis  recovery : 

M  TO  MAOAMI  D*AftBLAT. 

"  Jiov.  I2ih,  1808. 

"  My  dear  Fanny, — The  complaints  made,  in  one  of 
the  two  short  notes  which  I  have  received,  of  letters  never 
answered.  Old  Charles  returns — as  his  account  of  family 
B^airs  he  finds  has  never  reached  you.  Indeed,  for  tliesc 
lost  two  or  three  years,  I  have  had  nothing  good  to  say 
of  own  self;  and  I  peremptorily  charged  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  to  say  nothing  bad  on  the  subject  of  health : 
Ibr  I  never  understood  the  kindness  of  alarming  distant 
friends  with  accounts  of  severe  illness, — as  we  may  be 
either  recovered  or  dead  before  the  information  reaches 
tliem. 

•  •  •  « 

"  I  wrote  you  an  account  of  my  excursion  to  Bristol 
Hotwells :  but  I  had  not  been  returned  to  Chelsea  more 
than  three  days,  before  I  had  an  alarrning  seizure  in  my 
left  hand,  which  neither  heat,  friction,  nor  medicines 
could  subdue.  It  felt  perfectly  asleep ;  in  a  state  of  im- 
movable torpor.  My  medical  friend^  would  not  tell  me 
what  tills  obstinate  numbness  was ;  but  I  discovered  by 
their  prescriptions,  and  advice  as  to  regimen,  th^t  it  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  paralytic  affection ;  and, 
near  Christmas,  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  Bath  case. 
On  Christmas  eve,  I  set  out  for  that  city,  extremely 
weak  and  dispirit^ :  the  roads  terrible,  and  almost  in- 
cessant torrents  of  rain  all  the  way.  I  was  five  days  on 
the  journey ;  I  took  Fanny  Pliillips  witli  me,  and  we  had 
excellent  apartments  on  the  South  Parade,  which  is 
always  warm  when  any  sun  shines.  I  put  myself  under 
tlie  care  of  Dr.  Porry,  who,  having  resided,  and  practised 
physic  at  Bath  more  than  forty  years,  must,  ceteris 
paribus^  know  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Bath  waters  better 
than  the  most  renowned  physicians  in  London.  To  give 
them  ^ir  play,  1  remained  three  montlis  in  this  city ; 
find  I  found  ray  hand  much  more  alive,  and  my  general 
health  very  considerably  amended.  But,  I  caught  so 
violent  a  uresh  cold  in  ray  journey  home,  that  it  was 
called  what  the  French  style  a  Fluxion  da  poitrintf  and 
J  was  immediately  confined  to  my  bed  at  Chelsea,  and 
unable  to  eat,  sleep,  or  ^peak.  Strict  starvation  was  then 
ordered  ;  but  softened  on  into  fish  and  asparagus  as  soon 
as  possible,  by  out  wise  and  good  uEsculapius,  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar:  and  now  I  am  allowed  poultry  and  game, 
under  certain  restrictions,  andiAnd  myself  tolerably  lyell 
Again.  AU  this  tedious  account  of  oim  self  should  still 
bare  been  suppratsedf  but  that  I  foarcd  it  might  reach 


you  by  some  other  means,  and  give  you  greater  alarm ; 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  toll  you  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  &.C.,  with  my  own  paw  :  being  able,  at  the  same 
time,  to  write  you  that,  cough  excepted,  which  returns 
with  cold  weather,  I  passed  last  summer  more  free  from 
complaint  than  I  have  passed  any  for  many  preceding 
years.    And  now  it  is  time  to  say  something  of  your 

other  kindred,  whoso  names  you  languish,  you  say,  to  see. 

•  *  *  »  * 

**  I  haye  forgotten  to  mention  that,  during  my  invalidity 
at  Bath,  I  had  an  unexpected  visit  from  your  ci-dtvani 
Streatham  friend,  of  whom  I  had  lost  sight  for  more 
than  ten  years.  When  her  name  was  sent  in,  I  was 
much  surprised,  but  desired  she  might  be  asked  to  fallow 
it :  and  I  received  her  as  an  old  fi-icnd  with  whom  I  had 
spent  much  time  very  happily,  and  never  wished  to 
quarrel.  She  still  looks  well,  but  is  grave  and  seems  to 
be  turned  into  candour  ilself :  though  she  still  says  good 
things,  and  writes  admirable  notes,  and,  I  am  told,  letters. 
We  shook  hands  very  cordially ;  and  avoided  any  allusion 
to  our  long  separation  and  its  cause.  Her  caro  sposo 
still  lives ;  but  b  such  an  object,  from  the  gout,  that  the 
account  of  his  sufferings  made  me  pity  him  sincerely. 
He  wished,  she  told  me,  to  see  his  old  friend ;  and,  un 
beau  matin,  I  could  not  refuse  compliance  with  this  wish. 
I  found  him  in  great  pain,  but  very  glad  to  see  me. 
The  old  rancour,  or  ill-will,  excited  by  our  desire  to 
impede  tlie  marriage,  is  totally  worn  away.  Indeed,  it 
never  could  have  existed,  but  from  her  imprudence  in 
betraying  to  him  that  proof  of  our  friendship  for  her, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  regarded  as  spleen 
against  him,  who,  certainly,  nobody  could  blame  for  ac- 
cepting a  gay  rich  widow.    What  could  a  man  do 

better  ?'»» 

•  •  •  • 

It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  greatly  in  favour  of 
the  Bath  waters  for  paralytic  affections,  that  Dr.  Burney 
never  had  a  return  ot  his  alarming  seizure  of  the  hand  ; 
and  never  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which  was  yet  prolonged 
several  years,  had  any  other  paralytic  attack. 

Jt  was  during  tliis  residence  at  Bath  that  Dr,  Bumey 
made  his  last  will ;  in  which,  after  settling  his  various 
legacies,  he  left  his  two  eldest  daughters,  Bkther  and 
Frances,  his  residuary  legatees ;  and  nominated  his  sons, 
Captain  James  Burney  and  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  his 
executors. 

PR.  busney's  memoibs. 

It  was  here,  also,  after  a  cessation  of  twenty-four  years, 
that  the  doctor  recurred  to  his  long  dormant  scheme  of 
writing  his  own  memoirs. 

If,  at  the  date  of  its  design  and  commencement,  in 
1783,  his  plan  had  been  put  into  execution,  according  to 
the  nobly  independent  ideas,  and  widely  liberal  intention 
of  its  projection,  fisw  are  the  individual  narratives  of  a 
private  life  in  the  last  century,  that  could  have  exhibited 
a  more  expansive,  informing,  general,  or  pliilosophical 
view  of  society  than  those  of  Dr.  Bumey. 

But,  in  1807,  though  the  uncommon  powers  of  his 
fine  mind  were  still  unimpaired  for  conversation  or  en- 
joyment, his  frame  had  received  a  blow,  and  his  spirits  a 
suspensive  shock,  that  caused  a  marked  diminution  of 
his  resources  far  composition* 

His  imagination,  hitherto  the  most  vivid,  even  amidst 
sorrow,  calamity,  nay  care,  nay  sickness,  nay  age,  was 
now  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  rambling  abroad  and  at 
will  for  support  and  renovation.  A  fixed  object,  as 
he  expressed  himself  in  various  letters  of  that  date,  had 
seized,  occupied,  absorbed  it  The  alarm  excited  by  a 
paralytic  attack  is  far  more  baneful  than  its  suffering ; 
for  every  rising  dawn,  and  every  darkening  eve  look 
tremblingly  for  its  successor;  and  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
as  he  mournfully  declared,  seemed  eternally  waving 
over  his  head. 

The  spirit,  therefore,  of  composition  was  now,  though 
not  lost,  enervated ;  and  the  whole  force  of  his  faculties 
was  cast  exclusively  upon  his  memory,  in  the  research 
of  past  incidents  that  might  soothe  his  affections,  or  re- 
create his  fancy ;  but  bereft  of  those  exhilarating  ideas, 
which,  previously  to  this  alarm,  had  given  attraction  to 
whatever  had  fallen  from  his  pen. 

Hence  arose,  in  that  vast  compilation  for  which,  firom 
this  time,  he  began  collecting  materials  and  reminiscences. 


*  At  Bath,  also,  many  years  afterwards,  an  intercourse, 
both  personal  and  epistolary,  between  Mrs.  Piozzi  and 
this  memorialist,  was  renewed ;  and  was  gliding  on  to 
returning  feelings  of  the  early  cordiality,  that,  gaily  and 
delightfully,  had  been  endearing  to  botli — when  calami- 
totts  circumstances  caused  a  new  separation,  that  soon 
afterwards  became  5nal  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fioni. 


a  ueiveless  laxity  of  expression,  a  monotonous  prolixify 
of  detail,  that,  upon  the  maturcst  examination,  decid^ 
this  memorialist  to  abjridce,  to  simpUfy,  or  to  destroy  so 
immense  a  mass  of  morbid  leisure,  and  minute  person- 
ality, with  the  fullest  conviction,  as  has  been  stated,  that 
it  never  would  have  seen  the  public  light,  had  it  been  re- 
vised  by  its  composer  in  his  healthier  days  of  chastening 
criticism ;  so  little  does  it  resemble  the  flowing  harmony, 
yet  unaffected  energy  of  his  every  production  up  to  that 
diseased  period. 

Nor  even  can  it  be  compared  wi^h  any  remaining  pen- 
manship, though  of  a  much  later  date,  written  after  his  re- 
covery ;  as  appears  by  sundry  letters,  occasional  essays, 
and  biograpliical  fragments,  sketched  from  the  time  of 
that  restoration  to  tlie  very  end  of  his  existence. 

And  hence,  consequently,  or  rather  unavoidably,  have 
arisen  in  their  present  state  thoiio  abridged,  or  recollected, 
not  copied  memoirs ;  which,  though  on  one  hand  largdy 
curtailed  from  their  massive  original,  are  occasionaUy 
Iciigtlicned  on  the  other,  from  confidential  commuBiOft- 
tions ;  joined  to  a  whole  lifers  recollections  of  the  histofyy 

opinions,  disposition,  and  character  of  Dr.  Bumey. 

*  «  •  9  m 

A  dire  interval -again,  from  political  restrictions  and 
prudential  difiiculties,  took  place  between  all  commoni- 
cation,  all  correspondence  of  Dr.  Bumey  with  Paris. 
But  in  June,  1810,  it  was  happily  broken  up,  through 
the  active  kind  offices  of  a  liberal  friend,*  wiio  Ibund 
means  by  some  returning  prisoner,  to  get  a  letter  con- 
veyed to  Chelsea  College ;  and  to  procure  tbence  the  ioL 
lowing  indescribably  welcomed  answer ; 

J«se,  1810. 

"  My  dear  Fanny— 

^  I  never  was  so  surpiiscd  and  delighted  at  the  sight 
of  your  well  known  autograph,  as  on  the  envelop  of  your 
last  letter :  but  when  I  saw,  after  the  mehincboly  ao» 
count  of  your  past  sufferings,  and  of  the  more  slight  in- 
disposition of  your  caro  Mposo,  with  what  openness  yoa 
spoke  of  your  affairs ;  and,  above  all,  that  your  dear 
Alexander  was  still  with  you,  and  had  escaped  the  tsr- 
rific  code  de  eorucription,  it  occasioned  me  an  exultation 
which  I  cannot  describe.  And  that  ifou  should  be  beg- 
ging so  hard  of  me  for  a  line,  a  word,  in  my  own  hand- 
writing, at  the  time  that  /  was,  in  prudence,  iinploriog 
all  your  living  old  correspondents  and  my  fiiends,  not  to 
venture  a  letter  to  you,  even  by  a  private  hand,  lest  it 
should  accidentally  miscarry,  and,  being  observed,  and 
misconstrued,  as  coming  from  this  country,  should  in- 
jure M.  d*Arblay  in  the  eyes  of  zealous  Frenohmeow — 
But  the  detail  you  have  given  me  of  the  wqrth^  and  ac- 
complished persons  who  honour  you  with  their  friend- 
ship ;  and  of  the  lofty  apartments  you  have  procured. 
Rue  d*Anjou,  for  the  sake  of  more  air,  more  room,  more 
cleanliness,  and  more  bookeries,  diverts  me  much.  With 
regard  to  my  own  health,  I  shall  say  nothing  of  past 
sufferings  of  various  kinds  since  my  last  ample  fiinuly 
letter ;  except  that  *  Here  I  am,'  in  spite  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman and  his  scythe.  And  the  few  people  I  am  able 
to  sec,  ere  the  warm  weather,  tell  me  I  look  better, 
speak  better,  and  walk  better  than  1  did  ^  ever  so  kag 
ago.'  God  knows  knows  how  handsome  I  shell  be  hf» 
and-by  ! — but  you  will  allow  it  behoves  the  fiiir  hM&et 
who  make  me  a  visit  now  and  then,  to  take  care  of 
themselves! — That's  all. 

^  People  wonder,  secluded  as  I  am  fi>r  ever  from  the 
world  and  its  joys,  how  I  can  cut  a  joke  and  be  iiibf  ; 
but  when  I  have  no  serious  sufferings,  a  book,  or  a  pen, 
makes  me  forget  all  the  world,  and  even  myself;  the 
best  of  all  oblivions." 

Then  follow  sundry  confidential  &mily  detailsu 

How  merely  an  amanuenitis  had  been  the  edilor  of 
these  memoirs,  had  all  the  personal  manuscripts  of  Dr. 
Burney  been  written  at  this  healthy,  though  so  much 
later  period  of  his  existence ;  instead  of  having  faOea 
under  his  melancholy  pen,  to  while  away  nerveless  lan- 
guor when  paralysis,  tlirough  the  vision  of  hb  imagina- 
tion, appeared  to  bo  unremittingly  suspended  over  his 
head  !  the  last  ffiven  pages  of  his  letters  to  Paris«  though 
composed  from  his  80th  to  his  85th  year,  are  all  run  off 
in  the  flowing  and  lively  stylo  of  his  early  penmanship^ 

But  disastrous  indeed  to  Dr.  Burney  was  an  afler 
event,  of  the  year  1810,  that  is  now  to  bo  recorded; 
grievously,  essentially,  permanently  disastrous.  Mis- 
fortune, with  all  her  ferering  arrows  of  hoarded  ills, 
retoined  no  longer  the  materials  that  could  so  deeply 

_  « 

*  General  Lafayette,  who  was  then  still  living  m  his 
agricultural  retirement,  smroandod  by  a  braitching 
family,  almost  constituting  a  tribe ;  and,  at  that  tine^ 
utterly  a  stranger  to  ell  poBtics  or  public  Ufe, 
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as 


empoison  another  dart,  for  striking  at  the  root  of  what 
life  could  yet  accord  him  of  elennt  enjoyment.  Lady 
Crewe  alooe  remained,  apart  from  his  family,  whoee 
personal  loss  could  more  afflictingly  hate  wounded  him, 
than  that  which  he  now  experienced  by  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland. 

Fatal  to  all  fatare  test  for  worldly  exertion  in  Dr. 
Bnmey,  proved  this  blow ;  fVom  which,  though  he  snr. 
Tired  it  some  years,  he  never  mentally  recovered;  so 
direply  had  ho  lelt  and  reciprocated  the  extraordinary 
partiality  coneeived  for  him  by  his  grace. 

It  was  tbe^uke  alone  who,  for  a  long  time  previously, 
bad  been  able  to  prevail  with  him  to  come  forth  from 
bis  already  begun  seclusion,  to  be  domiciliated  at  BnU 
BtTode  Park  ;  where  be  could  animate  with  society,  re- 
create in  mial  scenery,  or  meditate  in  solitude  without 
difficulty  or  preparation ;  that  superb  country  villa  being 
as  essentially,  and  at  will,  his  own,  as  his  apartments 
at  Chelsea  College. 

A  Voss  such  as  this,  was  in  all  ways  irreparable. 

The  last  sentence  which  he  wrote  upon  the  duke,  in 
his  Jonmal,  is  mournfully  impressive : 

**  My  kMs  by  the  decease  of  my  most  affectionate  and 
liberal  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  my 
gtvfforhia  dreadful  sufferings,  will  lower  my  spirits 
to  Ibe  fast  hour  of  sensibility  {  The  loss  to  my  heart 
is  iodeecribable  T' 
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Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  total  and  voluntary  retreat 
from  public  life,  a  new  honour,  as  little  expected  by 
T>r.  BanMy  as,  fVom  concomitant  circumstances,  it  was 
Vittl«  wished,  soui^ht,  in  1810,  to  encircle  his  brow. 

M.  le  Breton,  Secretaire  perpetuel  de  la  classe  des  Beaux 
Arts  de  U  InMiUui  National  de  France^  had,  some  years 
previoasily,  put  up  the  name  of  Dr.  Buriiey  as  a  candi- 
date to  be  elected  an  honorary  foreign  member  of  the 
Institute :  bat  the  interrupted  intercoose  between  the 
Cwo  cooutries  caused  a  considerable  time  to  elapse,  be- 
£>re  it  was  known  whether  this  compliment  was  ac- 
cepted or  declined. 

These  preliminary  measures,  with  all  that  belonged 
to  the  honour  of  the  offer,  passed  in  the  year  1806 ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1610  that  Dr.  Burney  received 
tbe  affi<»al  notification  of  hb  election ;  which  he  has 
thoB  briefly  marked  in  his  last  volume  of  Journal : — 

Abp.  23,  1810. 

**  Received  from  the  National  Institute  at  Paris, 
with  a  letter  from  Madame  Greenwood  Solvyns,  my 
dipiofoa,  or  patent,  aa  a  member  of  the  Institute,  Claue 
dea  Beaux  ^rte.*' 

AjkI  three  weeks  afterwards : — 

*'Jan,  14, 1811. 

**•  I  received  a  packet  from  M.  Le  Breton,  &«.,  ad- 


*  A  Moiuieur  le  Doeteur  Bumej, 

* Carrespondant  de  V  IntliM de  France* 
^Tbis  packet   found  its  way  to  my  apartment  at 
Chebca  College,  by  means  of  Mr.  West,  President  of 
the  RojmI  Academy.     Its  contents  were— 

'^NUicee  kiaioriqueM  stir  la  vie,  el  let  ouvraget  de  M. 
Pajom,  Pmr  M.  Joaehim  le  Bretmi.    Du,  6.  Otto.  1810. 

**  belief  1  kistoriquea  it&  la  vie^  et  let  ouvrage$^  de  Jos. 
Hajfdm.  Par  le  mhne, 

I'hb  memoir  $ur  la  vie  de  Haydn,  sent  by  M.  le  Bre- 
ton, drew  from  tbe  doctor,  nearly  at  the  close  of  his  own 
annale,  the  follow inc  paragraph  upon  that  great  musi- 
dmn,  who,  for  equal  excelfence  in  science  and  inven- 
Uon,  be  held  to  be  at  tbe  head  of  all  his  compeers : 

"HATIHf,  1810. 
**  It  has  bf en  well  observed,  by  Haydn*s  excellent  bi- 
ographer, at  Paris,  M.  le  Breton,  that  the  public   every 
where,  by   whom  his  works  were  so  enthusiastically 
admired,  took  more  care  of  his  fame  than  of  his  fortune. 
Be^Viovefcr,  himself,  always  modest,  upright,  and  pru. 
dent,  supposed  it  possible  that  he   might  survive  his 
taJeots;  and  wished,  by  rigid  economy  and  self.dcoial, 
to  aecomolato  a  sufficiently  independent  income  for  old 
age  and  infirmities,  when  he  might  no  longer  bo  able 
to  entertain  the  public  with  new  productions.    This 
biiroble  and  most  rational  wish  he  was  unable,  in  \m 
own  country,  from  the  smallness  of  remuneration,  to 
aeoompli^h. 

^I  began  an  intimate  intercourse  with  him  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  England;  and  was  as  much 
pleased  with  his  mild,  unassuming,  yet  cheerful  conver- 
sation and  countenance,  as  with  his  stupendous  musical 
merit.  And  I  piecured  him  more  subscribers  to  that 
saMtme  effort  of  geoine— tbe  Creation,  than  all  his 
other  fKeada,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  p«t  toother.** 
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On  the  opening  of  April,  1812,  ten  years  of  hard  borne 
absence  were  completed  between  Dr.  Burney  and  his 
second  daughter ;  ader  a  parting  which,  in  idea,  and  by 
agreement,  had  foreseen  but  a  twelvemonth's  separation. 
Grievously  dejecting  in  that  long  epoch,  had  been,  at 
times,  the  breach  of  intercourse :  not  alone  they  never 
met  i  that,  in  a  season  of  war,  however  afflicting,  was 
but  the  ordinanr  result  of  hostile  policy ;  not  alone  the 
foreign  post  omce  was  closed,  and  all  regular  and  au- 
thentic communication  was  annihilated;  that,  again, 
was  but  the  common  lot  of  belligerent  nations  while  un- 
der  arms,  and  was  sustained,  therefore,  with  that  forti- 
tude which  all,  save  fools  and  madmen,  must,  sooner  or 
later,  perforce  acquire,  the  fortitude  of  necessity. 

But  these  prohibitions,  however  severe  upon  every 
national  or  kindred  feeling  that  binds  the  affections  and 
the  intercuts  of  man  to  man,  were  inefficient  to  baffle 
tbe  portentous  vengeance  of  Napoleon,  who  suddenly, 
in  one  of  his  explosions  of  rage  against  Great  Britain, 
issued  a  decree  that  not  a  letter,  a  note,  an  address,  or 
any  written  document  whatsoever,  should  pass  from 
France  to  England,  or  arrive  from  England  to  France, 
under  pain  of  death. 

It  was  then  that  this  dire  position  became  nearly  in. 
supportable  ;  fbr,bv  tiiis  fiercd  stroke  of  fiery  despotism, 
all  mitigation  of  private  anodyne  to  public  calamity  was 
hopelessly  destroyed ;  all  the  softening  palliatives  of 
billets,  or  memorandums,  trusted  to  incidental  opportu- 
nities, which  hitherto  had  glided  through  these  formi- 
dable obstacles,  and  found  their  way  to  the  continental 
captive  with  a  solace  utterly  indescribable,  were  now 
denied :  the  obscure  anxiety  of  total  ignorance  of  the 
proceedings,  nay,  even  of  the  life  or  death,  of  those  ties 
by  which  Life  and  death  hold  their  first  charm,  was 
without  alloy ;  and  hope  had  not  a  resting  place ! 

The  paroxysm  of  hatred  or  revenge  which  urged  Na- 
poleon to  this  harsh  rigidity,  passed,  indeed,  aAer  a 
while,  it  may  be  presumed,  away,  like  most  other  of  his 
unbridled  manifestations  of  unbounded  authority ;  since 
its  effect,  afler  a  certain  time,  seemed  over ;  and  tilings 
appeared  to  go  on  as  they  had  done  before  that  tremen- 
dous decree.  But  that  decree  was  never  annulled ! 
what,  then,  was  the  security  that  its  penalty  might  not 
be  exacted  i>om  the  first  object,  who,  in  disobeying  it, 
should  incur  his  suspicion  or  ill-will  ?  or  of  whom,  for 
whatever  cause,  he  might  wish  to  get  rid  7 

Dr.  Burney,  on  this  subject,  entertained  apprehen- 
sions so  affrighting,  that  he  entirely  abstained  from  wri- 
ting  himself  to  France;  and  charged  all  his  frimily  and 
friends  to  practise  the  same  fbrbeuunce.  The  example 
was  followed,  if  not  set,  by  his  nearly  exiled  daughter; 
and,  atone  sad  time,  no  intelligence  whatever  traversed 
the  forbidden  route ;  and  two  whole,  dread,  endless  years 
lingered  on,  in  the  darkest  mystery,  whether  or  not  she 
had  still  the  blessing  of  a  remaining  parent 

This  was  a  doubt  too  cruel  to  support,  where  to  en- 
dure it  was  not  inevitable ;  though  hard  was  the  condition 
b^  which  alone  it  oould  be  obviated ;  namely,  submis- 
sion to  another  bosom  laceration !  Bat  all  seemed  pre- 
ferable to  relinquishing  one  final  effort  for  obtaining  at 
least  one  final  benediction. 

Her  noble  minded  partner,  who  participated  in  all  her 
filial  aspirations,  but  to  whom  quitting  France  was  ut- 
terly impossible,  consented  to  her  spending  a  few  months 
in  her  native  land :  and  when  the  rumour  of  a  war  with 
Russia  gave  hope  of  the  absence  of  Napoleon  fh>m  Paris, 
worked  assiduously  himself  at  procuring  her  a  passport; 
(or,  while  the  emperor  inhabited  the  capital,  the  police 
discipline  was  so  impenetrable,  that  a  madman  alone 
could  have  planned  eluding  its  vigilance. 

When,  however,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Czar  of 
all  the  Rnssias  disclaimed  making  any  concessions: 
that  Napoleon  had  left  Dresden  to  take  the  field ;  and 
that  his  yet  unconquerable  and  matchless  army,  in  ac- 
tual sight  of  the  enemy,  was  bordering  the  frontiers  of 
all  European  Russia;  whence  two  letters,  written  at 
that  breathless  crisis,  reached  M.  d*Arblay  himself  from 
an  aide-de.oamp,  and  from  the  first  surgeon  of  Napo- 
leon; the  singular  moment  was  energetically  seized  by 
tbe  most  generous  of  husbands  and  fathers;  his  appli- 
cations,  from  fresh  courage,  became  more  vigorous ;  the 
impediments,  from  an  involuntary  relaxation  of  muni, 
cipal  rigidity,  grew  more  feeble;  and,  liberally  seconded 
by  the  most  zealous,  disinterested,  and  feeling  of  friends, 
he  finally  obtained  a  passport  not  only  for  his  wife,  bnt, 
though  through  difficulties  that  had  seemed  insurmount- 
able, for  his  son ;  for  whom,  during  the  imperial  pre- 
sence  in  tbe  French  metropolis,  even  to  have  solicited 
one,  notwithstanding  be  was  yet  mach  too  young  to  be 


amenable  to  the  conscription,  would  have  prodooed  in- 
carceration. 

•  «»  a  e  e 
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A  reluctant  however  eagerly  sought  parting  then  ab» 
ruptly  took  place  in  the  faubourg,  or  suburbs  of  Paris ; 
and,  afler  various  other,  but  minor  difficulties,  and  a 
detention  of  six  weeks  at  Dunkirk,  the  mother  and  the 
son  reached  the  long  lost  land  of  their  desires. 

It  was  at  Deal  they  were  disembarked,  where  their 
American  vessel,  the  Marianne,  was  immediately  cap* 
tured ,  though  they,  as  English,  were  of  course  set  at 
liberty  ;  and,  to  their  first  ecstasy  in  touching  British 
ground,  they  had  the  added  delight  of  being  almost  in- 
stantly  recognised  by  the  lady  cl  the  commander  of  the 
port ;  *and  tho  honour  of  taking  their  first  British  repast 
at  the  hospitable  tablo  of  the  commander  himself. 

Afler  a  separation  so  bordering  upon  banishment, 
from  a  parent  so  loved  and  so  aged,  some  preparation 
seemed  requisite,  previous  to  a  meeting,  to  avoid  risk* 
ing  a  surprise  that  might  roar  all  its  happiness.  At 
Deal,  therefore,  and  under  this  delectable  protection, 
they  remained  three  or  four  days,  to  give  time  for  the 
passage  of  letters  to  Dr.  Burney  ;  first,  to  let  him  know 
their  hopes  of  revisiting  England,  of  which  they  had  had 
no  power  to  give  him  any  intimation ;  and  next,  to  an- 
nounce their  approach  to  his  honoured  presence. 

Fully,  therefore,  they  were  expected,  when,  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th  of  August,  1812,  they  alighted  at 
the  apartment  of  Dr.  Burney,  at  Chelsea  College, 
which  they  had  quitted  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1802. 

The  joy  of  this  memorialist  at  the  arrival  of  this  long 
sighed -for  moment,  was  almost  disorder;  she  knew 
none  of  the  servants,  though  they  were  the  same  that 
she  bad  left ;  she  could  not  recollect  whether  the  apart- 
ment to  which  she  was  hurrying  was  on  the  ground 
floor  or  the  attic,  the  doctor  having  inhabited  both ;  her 
head  was  confused ;  her  fbelings  were  intense ;  her 
heart  almost  swelled  from  her  tKironi. 

And  so  well  was  her  kind  parent  aware  of  tho  throb- 
bing sensations  with  which  an  instant  yearned  for  so 
eagerly,  and  despaired  of  bo  fre(|uentlv,  would  fill  her 
whole  being — would  take  possession  of  all  its  feculties, 
that  he  almost  feared  the  excess  of  her  emotion ;  and, 
while  repeatedly;  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  exolaimed, 
in  the  hearing  of  his  housekeeper :  **  Sliall  I  live  to  see 
her  honest  face  again  ?**  he  had  the  precaution,  kindly, 
almost  comically,  to  give  orders  to  his  immediate  at- 
tendants, Rebecca  and  George,  to  move  all  the  chairs  and 
tables  close  to  the  wall ;  and  to  see  that  nothing  whatso- 
ever  should  remain  between  the  door  and  his  sma,  which 
stood  at  the  farther  end  of  a  large  room,  that  could  inter- 
fere with  her  rapid  approach. 

And,  indeed,  the  ecstatic  delist  with  which  she  sprang 
to  his  arms,  was  utterly  indescribable.  It  was  a  rusa 
that  nothing  could  have  checked ;  a  joy  quite  epeechlesa — 
an  emoticm  almost  overwhelming  1 

But,  alas !  the  joy  quickly  abated,  though  the  emotion 
long  remained ! — remained  when  heroft  of  its  gay  trans- 
port, to  be  worked  upoirK>nl^  by  grie^ 

The  total  dearth  of  femihar  intercourse  between  Paris 
and  London,  had  kept  all  detailed  ftmily  accounts  so 
com]detely  out  of  view,  that  she  returned  to  her  parental 
homo  without  the  smallest  sturoidon  of  the  melancholy 
change  she  was  to  witnee»(  and  though  she  did  not,  and 
could  not  expect,  that  ten  years  should  have  paned  by 
unmarked  in  his  physiognomy — still  there  is  nothing  we 
so  little  paint  to  oundves  at  a  distance,  as  the  phenome- 
non  of  the  living  metamorphoses  that  we  are  destined  to 
exhibit,  one  to  another,  upon  re-unions  after  long  ab- 
sences. When,  therefere,  she  becasoe  calm  enough  to 
look  at  the  honoured  figure  before  which  she  stood,  what 
a  revulsion  was  produced  in  her  mind  1 

She  had  left  him,  cheerful  and  cheering;  Communicat- 
ing knowledge,  imparting  ideas )  the  delight  of  every 
house  that  he  entered. 

She  had  left  him,  with  his  el^^antl^r  formed  person 
still  unbroken  by  his  years;  his  face  still  susceptible  of 
manifesting  the  varying  associations  of  his  vivid  charac- 
ter; his  moti<nis  alert;  his  voice  clear  and  pleasing;  his 
spirits,  when  called  ferth  by  social  enjoyment,  gay,  ani- 
mating, and  inspiring  animation. 

She  feund  him—alas!  how  altered!  in  looks,  strength, 
complexion,  voice,  and  spirits! 

But  that  which  was  most  affecting  was  the  change  in 
his  carriage  and  person:  his  revered  head  was  not  merely 
by  age  and  weakness  bowed  down ;  it  was  completely 
bent,  and  hung  helplessly  upon  his  breast;  his  voice, 
U^ugh  stin  distinct,  sunk  abnoet  to  a  whisper :  his  feeble 
ffame  reclined  upon  a  sofa ;  his  air  and  look  forlorn;  and 
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hU  whole  tpfemsoe  aimoifestiiig  a  ipeciet  of  lelf- 
deflertion. 

His  ejei,  indeed,  still  kept  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  native  spirit ;  thej  were  large,  and,  from  his  thin- 
ness, looked  (Boce  proimineiit  than  ever;  and  they  ex 
hibited  a  strong,  nay^  eloquent  power  of  expression,  which 
■till  could  {paduate  from  pathos  to  ffaiety;  and  firom  in- 
vestigsjUng  intelligence  to  play  till  anSmess ;  with  enersries 
truly  vooderiul,  hecanse  beyond,  lather  than  within, 
their  original  (broe;  though  e?ery  other  feature  marked 
the  wither  of  decay !  but,  at  ibis  moment,  from  conscious 
alteraliosu  their  disturbed  look  depicted  only  doiection  or 
iDoqwry ;  dejection,  that  moornfiilly  said :  **  Iiow  am  I 
ghutgfid  ahce  we  parted !"  or  ^nqu]jy«  anxiously  demand- 
ingi  ^  Do  you  not  peroeii;e  it  7" 

This  melancholy^  though  mute  interrogatory  with 
which  his  **  asking  eye  explored  her  secret  thoughts,** 
qniikly  impelled  her  to  stifle  her  dismay  under  an  a^ 
parjsnt  disorder  of  general  pcrturbeiion;  and,  when  his 
apprejhfasion  ^f  Abe  shock  which  he  might  cause,  and  the 
mock  which  the  sight  of  its  impression  might  bring  back 
to  him»  was  abated,  a  gentle  smile  began  to  find  its  way 
jtbroBgh  the  earnestness  of  his  brow,  and  to  restore  to  him 
his  serene  air  of  native  benignity;  while,  on  her  part,  the 
iBore  seyercily  abe  percfired  his  change,  the  more  gratefiil 
■hfi  M  to  the  Proridence  that  had  propitiated  her  return, 
pr»  fhgX  «haj)fe, — stiU  changed  on ! — should  have  be- 
come,  tP  her,  invisible. 

in  .consequence  of  her  letters  from  Deal,  he  had  pre. 
MT^  for  her  and  his  grandson,  whose  sight  jbe  most 
Juiidly  bailed,  ajpartments  near  his  own:  and  he  had 
jcbarged  a]|  his  &iQi]y  to  abstain  from  breaking  in  upon 
this  their  first  interview. 

The  turbuknce  of  this  trying  scene  once  past,  the  rest 
of  the,ereniQg  gUded  on  so  smoothly,  yet  so  rapidly,  that 
when  ^e  dosing  ^ight  fbrccd  their  celuctaQt  separation, 
they  almost  felt  o  ifthey  had  but  rocognisod  one  another 
in  a  dream. 

The  next  morning,  the  mex^  ajnd  the  next,  as  soon  as 
be  could  be  visible,  ibcy  met  again ;  and  for  some  short 
and  happy,  thoQgb*  from  anoD^  absenoe,  most  anxious 
weeks,  she  delightedjiy  devoted  to  him  every  moment  he 
could  accept. 

The  obscurity  of  the  brief  and  ambiguous  letters  that 
rarely  and  irregukrly  had  paraed  between  them,  had  left 
subjects  for  discussion  so  innumerable,  and  so  entangled, 
that  they  aUnost  seemed  to  demand  a  new  life  for  recTpro- 
cating. 

Endless,  indeed,  were  the  histories  they  had  to  unfold; 
the  projects  to  ani^Mince  or  deyelop ;  the  domestic  tales  to 
hear  a^d  to  re^te;  aivl  the  (pmbs  .of  departed  friends  to 
inoui^ioyer/ 


VHB  BUKlfBY  PAXILY. 
Xt  was  as  singular  as  it  was  fortunate,  that,  hi 


tills 
long  spaice  of  ten  years,  the  doctor  had  lo»t,  in  England, 
lM|t  099  part  of  his  fiuQily^  Af  rs.  Rebecca  Bumey,  an  an- 
detft  and  very  amiable  sister.  In  Xudia  he  was  less 
k^9J»  for  there  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Richard 
Tl^oma^  his  only  son  bv  hb  aeoqiid  marriage;  who  left 
a  larj^  and  prosperous  &mily,   , 

ff$»  4dest  son.  Captain  James  Bumey^  who  had  twice 
cjrcvipnayjga^ed  the  globe  with  Captain  Qooke^  and  who 
had  always  been  marked  for  depth  of  knowledge  in  his 
prpfession  as  a  naval  officer,  had  now  distipguished  him- 
es|f  ajap  a*  a  writer  upon  nayal  spbjwts;  and,  after  va. 
rio«s  slighter  works,  had  reoenjtly  oompietfid  an  elaborate, 
fci«9tjfi^  yet  entertaining  and  weU  written.  General 
HMery  at  Voyagef  to  the  ISopth  jBea,  In  five  volumes 

|iis  second  son.  Dr.  Charles,  had  sostalned  mora  than 
unimpaired  the  high  character  in  Greek  erudition  which 
he  l>ad  acquired  early  in  life,  and  in  which  he  was  gene- 
rally  held,  after  Porson  and  Parr,  to  be  the  third  e(£dar 
in  the  kingdom.  The  fourth,  who  now,  therefore,  is 
probably  the  first,  was  esteemed  by  Dr.  Charles  to  be  Dr. 
Blomfield,  the  present  Bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Charles 
still  toiled  on  in  the  same  walk  with  unwearied  per- 
severance;  and  was,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  collating  a 
newly  found  manuscript  Greek  Testament ;  by  the  ex- 
prssa  request  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Manners  Sutton. 

His  daughters,  Esther  and  Charlotte,  were  well  and 
lively;  and  each  was  surrounded  by  a  sprightly  and 
amiable  progeny. 

His  youngest  daughter,  bv  his  second  marriage,  Sarah 
Harriet^  had  produ^,  and  was  still  producing,  some 
works  in  the  oofrel  path  of  literature,  that  the  doctor  had 
the  satisfoctioft  of  bearing  praised*  and  of  ki^owing  to  be 
well  received  and  ^vour^  in  the  best  society. 

And  the  whole  pf  b^  gefieratipn  in  a)!  its  branches, 


children,  ^^rand-children,  and  great  ^nd-childron,  all 
studied,  with  profound  afiection,to  cherish  the  much-loved 
trunk  whence  they  sprang ;  and  to  which  they,  and  all 
their  successors,  must  ever  look  up  as  to  the  honoured 
chief  of  their  race. 

TUB  DOCTOB^S  WAY  OF  LIFB. 

His  general  health  was  still  tolerably  good,  save  firom 
occasional  or  local  sufferings;  of  which,  however,  he  never 
spoke;  bearin|^  them  with  such  silent  fortitude,  that  even 
the  memorialist  only  knew  of  them  through  a  corres- 
pondence which  fell  to  her  examination,  that  he  had  held 
with  a  medical  firiend,  Mr.  Rumsey. 

The  height  of  his  apartments,  which  were  but  just 
beneath  the  attic  of  the  tall  and  noble  Chelsea  College, 
had  been  an  evil  when  he  grew  into  years,  frt>m  the  &- 
tigue  of  mounting  and  descending;  but  from  the  time  of 
hM  dejected  resolve  to  go  forth  no  more,  that  height  be- 
came a  blessing,  from  Uie  greater  purity  of  the  air  that 
he  inhaled,  and  the  wider  prospect  tiiat,from  some  of  his 
windows,  he  surveyed. 

To  his  bedchamber,  however,  which  he  chiefly  in- 
habited, this  good  did  not  extend :  its  principal  window 
feced  the  burving-ground  in  w^ich  the  remains  of  the 
second  Mrs.  Bumey  were  interred ;  and  that  melancholy 
sight  was  the  first  that  every  morning  met  his  eyes. 
And,  however  his  strength  of  mind  might  ward  on  its 
depressing  eflect,  while  still  he  went  abroad,  and  mingled 
with  the  world ;  from  the  time  that  it  became  his  sole 
prospect,  that  no  change  of  soene^  created  a  change  of 
ideas,  must  inevitably,  however  silently,  have  given  a 
gloom  to  his  mind,  firom  that  of  his  position. 

Not  dense,  perhaps,  was  that  gloom  to  those  who 
seldom  lost  sight  of  him ;  but  doubly,  trebly  was  it  afilict- 
ing  to  her  who,  without  any  graduating  interval,  abruptly 
beheld  it,  in  place  of  a  suni^ine  that  had,  erst,  been  the 
most  radiant. 

From  the  fiUal  period  of  the  loss  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land,  and  of  the  delicious  retreat  of  the  appropriated  villa 
residence  of  Bulstrode  Park,  the  doctor  had  become  in- 
flexible to  every  invitation  f6r  quitting  his  own  dwelling. 
The  surprise  of  the  shock  he  had  then  sustained  frx>m  his 
disappointment  in  out-living  a  friend  and  patron  so  dear 
to  him,  and  so  much  younger  than  himself,  had  cast  him 
into  so  forlorn  a  turn  of  meditation,  that  even  with  the 
most  intimate  of  his  former  associates,  all  spontaneous 
intercourse  was  nearly  cut  off;  he  never,  indeed,  reftiaed 
their  solicitations  for  admission,  but  rare  was  the  unbid- 
den approach  that  was  hailed  with  cheering  smiles! 
Solitary  reading,  and  lonely  contemplation,  were  all  that, 
by  custom,  absorbed  the  current  day:  except  in  moments 
Of  renovated  animation  firom  the  presence  of  some  one  of 
influence  over  his  fiselings ;  or  npcrn  the  arrival  of  national 
good  tidings ;  or  upon  Uie  starting  of  any  political  theme 
that  was  £tteringjy  soothing  to  nis  own  political  princi- 
ples and  creed. 

In  books,  however,  he  had  still  the  great  happiness  of 
retaining  a  strong  portion  of  his  original  pleasure :  and 
the  table  that  was  placed  before  his  sofii  was  commonly 
covered  with  chosen  authors  from  his  excellent  library : 
though  latterly,  when  deep  attention  fiUigued  his  nerves, 
he  interspersed  his  classical  collection  by  works  lighter 
of  entertainment,  and  quicker  of  comprehension,  from  the 
circulating  libraries. 

THB  POCTOR*8  WRITINOa. 

WHh  regard  to  hb  writings,  he  had  now,  fof  many 
years,  ceam  furnishing  any  articles  for  the  Monthly 
Review,  having  broken  up  his  critic-intercourse  witn 
Mr.  Griffith,  tlukt  he  might  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  Cyclopedia. 

But  for  the  Cyclopedia,  also,  about  the  year  1805,  he 
had  dosed  his  labours  t  labours  which  must  ever  remain 
memorials  of  the  deamees,  fiilness,  and  spirit  of  his  fo- 
culties  up  to  the  seventy -ei^rbth  year  of  his  age :  for  more 
profound  knowledge  of  his  subject,  or  a  more  natural 
flow  of  pleasing  language,  or  more  Ijvcly  elucidations  of 
his  theme,  appear  not  in  any  of  even  his  most  favoured 
productions. 

The  liBt,  numbered  alphabetically,  that  he  drew  up  of 
his  plan  for  this  work,  might  almost  have  staggered  the 
courage  of  a  man  of  twenty-fivo  years  of  age  for  its  com- 
pletion ;  but  fifty  years  older  than  that  was  Dr.  Burney 
when  it  was  formed !  There  is  not  a  book  upon  music, 
which  it  was  possible  he  could  consult,  that  lie  has  not 
ransacked ;  nor  a  subject,  that  could  afford  information 
for  the  work,  that  he  has  not  fethomod.  And  so  excel- 
lent  arc  his  articles,  both  in  manner  and  matter,  that,  to 
equaj  him  .upon  th^  subjects  he  has  selected,  another 
writer  must  await  a  fiiture  period  ;  when  new  musical 
genius,  composition,  and  oomhinations  in  the  powers  of 


harmony,  and  the  varieties  of  mebdy,  by  crcatin|^  new 
tastes,  may  kindle  sensations  that  may  caU  for  a  new 
historian. 

Less  pleasing,  or  rather,  extremely  painfiil,  is  what 
remains  to  relale  of  the  last  effiirts  of  his  geaius,  aad 
last,  and  perhaps  most  cherished  of  his  literary  exer^aes, 
namely,  his  Poem  on  Astronomy;  which  the  memorialist 
had  now  the  diagiin,  almost  the  consternation,  t*  learn 
had  been  renoun^d,  nay,  committed  to  the  flames! 

What  new  view,  either  of  the  occupation,  or  ita  exa. 
cution,had  determined  its  total  relinquishment,  was  never 
to  its  instigator  revealed ;  the  sdemn  look  with  which  he 
annnounced  that  it  was  eeer,  had  an  expression  that  she 
had  not  courage  to  explc^e. 

Enough,  however,  remains  of  the  original  work,  scat- 
tered amongst  his  manuscripts,  to  shew  his  project  to 
have  been  skilfiilly  conceived,  while  its  plan  of  execolieii 
was  modestly  and  sensibly  circumscribed  to  his  bonnded 
knowledge  of  the  subject  And  its  idea  with  its  general 
sketch,  <&awn  up  at  so  advanced  a^riod  of  life— vergiag 
upon  eighty-~that  had  been  spent  m  another  and  absorh- 
ent  study,  must  needs  remain  a  monument  of  wonder  foe 
the  general  herd  of  mankind ;  and  a  stimulus  to  cooraga 
and  enterprise  for  the  gifted  few,  with  whom  loogerity  is 
united  with  genius. 

From  the  time  of  this  happy  return,  the  memoriaiist 
passed  at  Chelsea  College  every  moment  that  ahe  ooaU 
tear  fiom  personal  calls  that,  most  inopportmiely  jet 
imperiously,  then  demanded  her  attention. 

Shut  up  nevertheless,  as  the  doctor  was  now  Svaa  the 
general  world  and  its  commerce,  the  seclusioa  of  his  per- 
son  was  by  no  means  attended  with  any  sednoon  of 
kindness  ;  or  any  exemption  from  what  hie  deemed  a  fa- 
rental  devoir. 

When,  on  the  12th  day  of  the  following  year,  1813. 
his  returned  daughter,  though  her  first  cnjoynaent  was 
the  restoration  to  his  society,  excused  herself  from  accom- 
panying her  son  to  the  college ;  and  the  doctor  gathered 
that  tliat  day,  the  6th  of  January,  and  the  anniversary  of 
the  lamented  loss  of  their  mutual  darling,  Susanna,  bod 
been  yearly  devoted,  since  that  privation,  to  meditatva 
commemoration  ;  he  sent  his  confidential  housekeeper  to 
the  memorialist's  apartment  with  the  following  lines: 

**  Few  individuals  have  lost  more  valuable  friends  tbaa 
mysdf^ — ^Twining,  Crisp,  poor  fiewley,  Dr  JohnaQn«Gar> 
rick.  Sir  Joshua  fieynolds.^ — If  I  were  to  keep  an  anni- 
versary for  all  these  severally,  I  should  not  have  time  al- 
lowed me  for  diminisliing  the  first  excess  of  ray  •^'^'f 
for  each.'* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  superfluous,  and  yet  scema  unayoid- 
able  to  mention,  that  again,  as  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Crisps 
she  hastened  to  him  with  her  gratefol  acknowled^inflntB 
for  this  exhortation ;  and  that  she  has  ever  since  refuasd 
herself  that  stated  sad  indulgence. 

Nothing  new,  either  of  event  or  incident,  oecoricd 
thenceforward  that  can  be  oiSered  to  the  pobhc  reader ; 
though  not  a  day  passed  that  teemed  not  with  circsun- 
stance,  or  discourse,  of  tender  import,  or  boaom  interaat, 
to  the  femil^  of  the  doctor,  and  to  his  still  surviying* 
admitted  friends. 

That  Dr.  Burney  would  have  approved  the 

or  suppression  of  the  voluminous  records  begun 

his  sickly  paralytic  depression,  and  kept  in  bond  far 
occasional  additions  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  ina 
biographer  has  the  happy  conviction  upon  her 
from  the  following  paragraph,  left  loose  amongst  his 
nuscript  hoards. 

It  is  without  date,  but  was  evidently  written  after 
late  perusal  of  the  materials  which  he  had  amassed  lor 
his  memoirs ;  and  which,  from  their  opposing  extri . 
of  amplitude  and  deficiency,  had  probably,  upon  this 
cidentol  examination,  struck  his    returning  jndgBMstf 
with  a  consciousness,  that  he  had  rather  disbuiwBed 
his  memory  for  hie>  own  ease  and  pa&timc,  than  prepaxcd 
or  selected  matter  from  his  stores  for  public  interest. 

The  following  is  the  paragraph : 

**  These  records  of  the  numerous  Invitations  with 
which  I  have  been  honoured,  entered,  at  the  time,  into 
my  pocket-books,  which  served  as  ledger?,  must  be  very 
dry  anjl  uninteresting,  without  relatmg  the  oonvorsa- 
lions,  bon  mots^  or  characteristic  stories,  told  by  indivi. 
dualu,  who  struck  fire  out  of  each  other,  producing  mirtb 
and  good  humour  :  but  when  these  entrtes  were  made,  I 
had  not  leisure  for  details— and  now-— memory  r^»ifMyt 
recall  them  !** 

What  nextr— and  last— follows,  is  copied  fit>m  the  final 
page  of  Dr,  Bumey's  manusoript  journal :  and  doaev  all 
there  is  to  offer  of  his  written  composition. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  desired  that  the  kst  name  he 
should  proQouQce  in  public  ahookl  ba  that  of  Bfidbari 
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A»g9io  I  and  Dr.  Barney  seems  to  purpoee  that  the  last 
■ame  be  shoiild  tnuismit — if  bo  allowed — through  his 
saniilHi  to  posterity,  should  be  that  of  Haydn. 

**  Fiading  a  blank  leaf  at  the  end  of  my  journal,  it  may 
be  tiaed  in  the  way  of  postscriptum,  in  speaking  of  the 
prehide,  or  opening  of  Haydn*s  Creation,  to  observe,  that 
tbou^  the  generaBty  of  the  subscribers  were  unable  to 
disentangle  the  studied  confusion  in  delineating  chaos, 
yet,  wbein  dissonance  wo  tuned,  when  order  was  esta- 
blished, and  God  said, 

*■  Let  there  be  light ! — and  there  was  light!* 
'  Que  la  himiire  »oU  /— et  la  btmiirefut  r 
the  composer's  meaning  was  felt  by  the  whole  audience, 
whe  instantly  broke  in  upon  the  performers  with  rap- 
toroos  ajvplanae  befiure  the  musical  period  wo  closed.*' 

1814. 
Little  or  do  change  wo  perceptible  in  the  health  of 
Dr.  Burner,  eate  some  small  diminution  of  strength,  at 
the  beeinmng  of  this  memorable  year ;  which  brought  to 
a  maa%  a  state  of  things  that;  by  analogy,  might  chal- 
leni^  befief  for  the  most  improbable  legends  of  other 
times ;  a  state  of  things  in  which  history  seemed  to  make 
m  moekery  of  fiction,  by  giving  events  to  the  world,  and 
aeaortiiig  destinies  to  mankind,  that  imagination  would 
have  feared  to  create,  and  that  good  taste  would  have 
resisted,  o  a  mass  of  wonders  fit  only  for  the  wand  of 
the  magician,  when  waved  in  the  fancied  precincts  of 
ch/vairoua  old  romance— all  brought  to  bear  by  the  un- 
imaginable mancBavre  of  the  starting  of  an  unknown  in- 
ifivioQaJ  firom  Corsica  to  Paris ;  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  yesrs,  without  any  native  influence,  or  interest,  or 
means  whatsoerer,  Imt  of  his  own  devi$ingj  made  kings 
over  foreign  dominions  of  three  of  hLi  brothers ;  a  queen 
of  one  of  bis  naters;  a  cardinal  of  an  uncle;  took  a 
daaghfter  of  the  Gesars  for  his  wife ;  proclaimed  his  in- 
fimt  son  King  of  Rome ;  and  ordered  the  Pope  to  Paris, 
to  consecrate  and  crown  him  an  emperor  !* 

An  rooch  Bach  u  this,  unparalleled,  perhaps,  in  hope, 
<fread^  danger,  and  sharp  vicissitude,  could  even  still  call 
forth  tbe  energicf  of  Dr.  Bumey  through  his  love  of  his 
ctHmirv;  bt»  enthusiasm  for  those  who  served  it;  the 
warmth  of  bis  patriotism  for  its  friends,  and  the  fire  of 
bis  antipathy  for  its  foes,  could  still  animate  him  into 
aptritod  diseourse ;  bring  baek  the  tint  of  life  into  his 
pallid  cheek  ;  dart  into  nis  eyes  a  glpam  of  almost  lus- 
trous intelligence;  and  chase  the  nervous  hoarseness 
fiom  bis  Toioe,  to  restore  it  to  the  native  clearness  of  his 

jooBger  days. 

•  •  •  a 

The  apprehension  of  a  lone  death-bed  agony  had  fire- 
qnently  disturbed  tbe  peace  of  Dr.  Bumey ;  but  that,  at 
kast,  he  was  spared.  It  wo  only  three  days  previous  to 
bis  final  diiwlntion,  that  any  fears  were  excited  of  a  fast 
approaching  end. 

To   avoid  goinf   over  again  the  same   melancholy 

groiiBd,Hiioe  nothing  fresh  recurs  to  give  any  advantage 

to  a  new  atatemenf,  the  memorialist  wUl  venture  to  finish 

this  aanaiion,   by  copying  the  account  of  the  closing 

•oeme  wht^sbe  drew  up  for  Grcneral  d*Arblay,  who  was 

tbea  in  Pms.    Omitting,  of  course,  all  extraneous  cir- 


THE    CLOSING    SCENE. 

TO  oxNcaiL  p'arbult. 

»  •  •  • 

■■  Not  a  week' before  the  last  fatal  seizure,  my  dear  fii- 
Iber  had  cheerfully  said  to  me :  *  I  have  gone  through  so 
lOBgh  a  winter,  and  such  severity  of  bodily  pain ;  and  I 
have  held  op  against  such  intensity  of  cold,  that  I  think 
aow,  I  can  stand  any  thing !' 

"  Jqylally  I  bad  joined  in  this  belief  which  enabled 
me     naost  acutdy  to  my  since  regret !-— to  occupy  my- 
setfin  the  bosiness  I  have  mentioi^  to  you ;  which  de- 
tused  me  three  or  four  days  from  the  College.    But  I 
bore  tbe  unusual  separation  the  less  unwillingly,  as  public 
afLirs  were  just  then  taking  that  happy  turn  in  fiivoor 
of  England  and  her  allies,  that  I  could  not  but  hope 
would  once  more,  at  least  for  a  while,  reanimate  his  clas- 
tic MpiritM  to  almost  their  pristine  vivacity. 

**  When  I  was  nearly  at  liberty,  1  sent  Alexander  to 
the  0)Ucge,to  pay  his  duty  to  his  grandfather;  with  a 
proinsie  that  1  would  pay  mine  before  night,  to  parti- 
dpate  in  bis  joy  at  the  auspicious  news  firom  the  conti- 


I  was  sorpriaed  by  the  early  return  of  my  mcs- 
*;  bis  air  of  pensive  absorption,  and  the  disturb- 
ance, or  rather  tacitnmity  with  which  he  heard  my  in- 
terrogatorieB.    Too  soon,  however,  I  gathered  that  his 


*  The  editor  resided  al  Paris  during  tbe  astonishing 
period  of  an  these  events. 


graudfiither  had  passed  an  alarming  night ;  that  both  my 
brothers  had  been  sent  for,  and  that  Dr.  Mosely  had  been 
summoned. 

**  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  tell  you  that  I  was  in  the  sick 
room  the  next  instant 

^  I  found  the  beloved  invalid  seated,  in  his  customary 
manner,  on  his  sofa.  My  sister  Sarah  was  with  him,  and 
his  two  faithful  and  favourite  attendants,  Grcorge  and  Re- 
becca. In  the  same  customary  manner,  also,  a  small 
table  before  him  was  covered  with  books.  But  he  was 
not  reading.  His  revered  head,  as  usual,  hung  upon  bis 
breast — and  I,  as  usual,  knelt  before  him,  to  catch  a  view 
of  his  face,  while  I  enquired  after  his  health. 

**  But  alas ! — no  longer  as  usual  was  my  reception ! 
Ho  made  no  sort  of  answer ;  his  look  was  fixed ;  his  pos- 
ture immovable ;  and  not  a  muscle  of  his  face  gave  any 
indication  that  I  was  either  heard  or  perceived  I 

"  Struck  with  awe,  I  had  not  courage  to  press  for  his 
notice,  and  hurried  into  the  next  room  not  to  startle  him 
with  my  alarm. 

**  But  when  I  was  informed  that  he  had  changed  his  so 
fearfully  fixed  posture,  I  hastened  back  ;  reviving  to  the 
happy  hope  that  again  I  might  experience  the  balm  of 
his  benediction. 

^  He  was  now  standing,  and  unusually  upright ;  and, 
apparently,  with  unusual  muscular  firmness.  I  was  ad- 
vancing to  embrace  him,  but  his  air  spoke  a  rooted  con- 
centration of  s<^emn  ideas  that  repelled  intrusion. 

**  Whether  or  not  he  recognised,  or  distinguished  me, 
I  know  not !  I  had  no  command  of  voice  to  attempt  any 
enquiry,  and  would  not  risk  betraying  my  emotion  at  this 
great  change  since  my  last  and  happier  admittance  to  his 
presence. 

"His  eyes  were  intently  bent  on  a  window  that  fiiced 
the  college  burial-ground,  where  reposed  tbe  ashes  of  my 
motbcr-in-law,  and  where,  he  had  more  than  once  said, 
would  repose  his  own. 

"  He  bestowed  at  least  five  or  six  minutes  on  this  ab- 
sorbed and  melancholy  contemplation  of  the  upper  re- 
gions of  that  sacred  spot,  that  so  soon  were  to  enclose  for 
ever  his  mortal  clay. 

**  No  one  presumed  to  interrupt  his  reverie. 

"  He  next  opooed  his  arms  wide,  extending  them  with 
a  waving  motion,  that  seemed  indicative  of  an  internally 
pronounced  fiirewell !  to  all  he  looked  at ;  and  shortly 
aficrwaros,  he  uttered  to  himself,  distinctly,  though  in  a 
low,  but  deeply-impressive  voice,  *  All  this  will  soon  pass 
away  as  a  dream  I'  • 

"This  extension  of  his  arms  ofibred  to  his  attendants 
an  opportunity,  whidi  they  immediately  seized,  of  taking 
off  his  wrapping  gown. 

"  He  mule  no  resistance  :  I  again  retreated ;  and  he 
was  put  to  bed.  My  sister  Sarah  watched,  with  his 
housekeeper,  by  bis  side  all  night ;  and,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  I  took  her  place. 

"  My  other  sisters  were  also  summoned ;  and  my  bro- 
thers came  continually.  But  he  spoke  to  no  one !  and 
seldom  opened  his  eyes :  yet  his  looks,  though  altered, 
invariably  manifested  his  possession  of  his  faculties  and 
senses.  Deep  seemed  his  ruminations;  deep  and  re- 
ligious, thou^  silent  and  concentrated. 

"  I  would  fein  have  passed  this  night  in  the  sick  room ; 
but  my  dear  father,  perceiving  my  design,  and  remem- 
bering,  probably,  how  rocently  I  was  recovered  from  a 
dangerous  malady,  strenuously,  though  by  look  and  ges- 
ture, not  words,  opposed  what  he  thought,  too  kindly, 
might  be  an  exertion  beyond  my  strengm.  Grieved  and 
reluctant  was  my  retreat ;  but  this  was  no  epoch  for  ex- 
postulation, nor  even  for  entreaty. 

"  The  next  morning  I  found  him  so  palpably  weaker, 
and  more  emaciated,  that,  secretly,  I  resolved  I  would 
quit  him  no  more. 

"  What  a  moment  was  this  for  so  great  an  affliction  ! 
a  moment  almost  throbbing  witli  the  promise  of  that  re- 
union which  he  has  sighed  for,  almost — mon  omt,  as  I 
have  sigbed  for  it  myself!  This  very  day,  the  eleventh 
of  April,  opened  by  public  announcement,  that  a  general 
illumination  would  take  place  in  the  evening,  to  blazon 
the  glorious  victory  of  England  and  her  allies,  in  wrest- 
ing the  dominion  of  the  whole  of  Europe — save  our  own 
invulnerable  island,  from  the  grasp  and  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon ! 

"  This  great  catastrophe,  which  filled  my  mind,  as  you 
can  well  conceive !  with  the  most  buoyant  emotion  ;  and 
which,  at  any  less  inauspicious  period,  would  have  en- 
chanted me  almost  to  rapture  in  being  the  first  to  reveal 
it  to  my  ardent  and  patriotic  father,  whose  love  of  liis 
country  was  nearly  his  predominant  feeling,  hung  now 


*  The  dream  of  human  existence,  fi'om  which  death 
would  awaken  him  to  immortal  life ! 


tremblingly,  gasping  on  my  lips — but  there  was  icicled, 
and  could  not  pass  them  ! — for  where  now  was  the  viva- 
cious eagerness  that  would  have  caught  the  tale  7  where 
the  enraptured  intelligence  that  would  have  developed  its 
circumstances  ?  where  the  ecstatic  enthusiasm  that  would 
have  hailed  it  with  songs  of  triumph  7 

"  The  whole  day  was  spent  in  monotonous  watchfulness 
and  humble  prayers.    At  night  he  grew  worse — ^how 

f'ievous  was  that  night ;  I  could  offer  him  no  comfort ; 
durst  not  even  make  known  my  stay.  The  long  habits 
of  obedience  of  olden  times  robbed  me  of  any  courage  fer 
trying  so  dangerous  an  experiment  as  acting  contrary  to 
orders.  I  remained  but  to  share,  or  to  spare,  some  fa- 
tigue to  others ;  and  personally  to  watch  and  pray  by  his 
honoured  side. 

"  Yet  sometimes,  when  the  brilliancy  of  mounting 
rockets  and  distant  fire-works  caught  my  eyes,  to  per- 
ceive, from  the  window,  the  whole  apparent  sky  illumi- 
nated to  commemorate  our  splendid  success,  you  wiU 
easily  imagine  what  opposing  sensations  of  joy  and  sor- 
row struggled  for  ascendance!  While  all  I  beheld 
WITHOUT  shone  thus  refulgent  with  the  promise  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and — your  return! — I  could  only  contem- 
plate all  WITHIN  to  mourn  over  the  wreck  of  lost  filial 
happiness !  the  extinction  of  all  the  earliest  sweet  incite- 
ments to  pleasure,  hope,  tenderness,  and  reverence,  in  the 
fast  approaching  dissolution  of  the  most  revered  of  pa- 
rents! 

^  When  I  was  liberated  by  day-light  firom  the  &ar  of 
being  recognised,  I  earnestly  coveted  the  cordial  of  some 
notice ;  and  fixed  myself  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  where 
noost  fi>equently  I  could  press  his  paternal  hand,  or  fasten 
upon  it  my  lips. 

M  J  languished,  also,  to  bring  you,  mon  amif  back  to 
his  remembrance.  It  is  not,  it  cannot — I  humbly  trust! 
be  impious  to  covet  the  last  breathings,  the  gentle 
sympathies  of  those  who  are  most  dear  to  our  hearts, 
when  they  are  visibly  preceding  us  to  the  regions  of  eter- 
nity !  We  are  no  where  bidden  to  concentrate  onr  feelings 
and  our  aspirations  in  ourselves !  to  forget,  or  to  beg  to 
be  forgotten  by  our  friends.  Even  our  Redeemer  in 
quitting  mortal  life,  pityingly  takes  worldly  care  of  bia 
worldly  mother ;  and,  consigning  her  to  his  fiivourite 
discipte,  says :  *  Woman,  behold  thy  son  !* 

^  Intensely,  therefore,  1  watched  to  catch  a  moment 
for  addressing  him  :  and,  at  last,  it  came,  for  at  last,  I 
had  the  joy  to  feel  his  loved  hand  return  a  pressure  from 
mine.  I  ventured  then,  in  a  low,  but  distinct  whisper, 
to  utter  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  events ;  thankfully 
adding,  when  I  saw  by  his  countenance  and  the  air  of 
his  head,  that  his  attention  was  undoubtedly  engaged, 
that  they  would  bring  over  again  to  England  his  l^ig- 
lost  son  in-law. 

^  At  these  words,  he  turned  towards  me,  with  a  quick- 
ness, and  a  look  of  vivacious  and  kind  surprise,  such  as, 
with  closed  eyes,  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible  to 
have  been  expressed,  had  1  not  been  its  grateful  witness. 

**  My  delignt  at  such  a  mark  of  sensibuity  at  the  sound 
of  your  name,  succeeding  to  so  many  hours,  or  rather 
days,  of  taciturn  immovability,  gave  me  courage  to  con- 
tinue my  recital,  which  I  could  perceive  more  and  more 
palpably  make  the  most  vivid  impression.  But  when 
I  entered  into  the  marvellous  details  of  the  Wellington 
victories,  by  which  the  immortal  contest  had  been  brought 
to  its  crisis;  and  told  Mm  that  Bonaparte  was  dethroned, 
was  in  captivity,  an^vas  a  personal  prisoner  on  board 
an  English  man-of  war ;  a  raised  motion  of  his  under  lip 
displayed  incredulity;  and  he  turned  away  his  head  witn 
an  air  that  showed  hiin  persuaded  that  I  was  the  simple 
and  sanguine  dupe  of  some  delusive  exaggeration.  I  did 
not  dare  risk  the  excitement  of  convincing  him  of  his 
mistake! 

**  And  nothing  more  of  converse  passed  between  us 
then — or,  alas! — ever! — Though  still  I  have  the  conso- 
lation to  know  that  he  frequently,  and  witfl  tender  kind- 
ness, felt  my  lips  upon  his  hand,  from  soft  undulation 
that,  from  time  to  time,  scknowledged  their  pressure. 

*^  But  alas !  I  have  nothing — nothing  more  that  is  per- 
sonal to  relate. 

**  The  direction  of  all  spiritual  matters  fell,  of  course, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  to  my  brother.  Dr.  Charles. 

"  From  about  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  he  seemed 
to  become  quite  easy;  and  his  looks  were  perfectly  tran- 
quil :  but,  as  the  evening  advanced,  this  quietness  subsided 
into  sleep — a  sleep  so  composed  that,  by  tacit  consent, 
every  one  was  silent  and  motionless,  fi'om  the  fear  of 
giving  him  disturbance. 

"  Ml  awful  stillness  ^ence  pervaded  the  apartment,  and 
so  sofl  became  his  breathing,  tliat  I  dropped  my  head  by 
the  side  of  his  pillow,  to  bo  sure  that  he  breathed  at  all ! 
Th^e,  anxiously,  I  remained,  and  such  was  my  position. 
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when  his  faithfiil  man-aervant,  GeorgOt  after  watchfully 
looking  at  him  from  the  foot  of  his  bed,  suddenly  burst 
into  an  audible  sob,  crying  out,  **  My  master! — my  dear 
master  !** 

^  I  started  and  rose,  making  agitated  signs  for  forbear- 
ance, lest  the  precious  rest,  from  which  I  still  hoped  he 
might  awake  recruited,  should  prematurely  be  broken. 

"  The  poor  young  man  hid  ius  face,  and  all  again  was 
still 

"  For  a  moment,  however,  only;  an  alarm  from  his 
outcry  had  been  raised,  and  the  servants,  full  of  sorrow, 
hurried  into  the  chamber,  which  none  of  the  fiimily,  that 
could  asiiemblej  ever  quitted,  and  a  general  lamentation 
broke  forth. 

"*  Yet  could  I  not  believe  that  all  had  ceased  thus  sud- 
denly,  without  a  movement — ^without  even  a  sigh !  and, 
conjuring  that  no  one  would  speak  or  interfere,  I  solemnly 
and  steadily  persisted  in  passing  a  full  hour  or  more,  in 
listening  to  catch  again  a  breath  I  could  so  reluctantly 
lose :  but  all  of  life— of  earthly  life,  was  gone  for  ever ! 
And  here,  mon  arni^  I  drop  the  curtain ! — *' 

On  the  20th  of  the  month  of  April,  1814,  the  solemn 
final  marks  of  religious  respect  were  paid  to  the  remains 
of  Doctor  Bctrney  ;  which  were  then  committed  to  the 
spot  on  which  his  eye  had  last  been  fixed,  in  the  burying 
ground  of  Chelsea  College,  immediately  next  to  the  ashes 
of  his  second  wife.  The  funeral,  according  to  his  own 
direction,  was  plain  and  simple. 

His  sons.  Captain  James  Bumey,  and  Doctor  Charles 
Bumey,  walked  as  chief  mourners;  and  every  male  part 
of  his  family,  that  illness  or  distance  did  not  impede  from 
attendance,  reverentially  accompanied  the  procession  to 
the  grave :  while  foremost  among  the  paU-bearers  walked 
that  distinguished  lover  of  merit,  the  Hon.  Frederic 
North,  since  Earl  of  Guildford ;  and  Mr.  Salomon,  the  first 
professional  votary  of  the  doctor*s  art  then  within  call. 

A  tablet  was  soon  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  by  a  part  of  his  fiunily ;  the  inscrip- 
tion for  which  was  drawn  up  by  his  present  inadequate, 
but  faithful  biographer. 

When  a  narratory  account  is  concluded,  to  delineate 
the  character  of  him  whom  it  has  brought  to  view,  with 
its  FAiUNOS  as  well  as  its  bxckllences,  is  the  proper,  and 
therefore  the  common  Cask  for  the  finishing  pencil  of  the 
biographer.  Impartiality  demands  this  contrast;  and 
the  mind  will  not  accompany  a  narrative  of  real  life  of 
which  truth,  frank  and  unequivocal,  is  not  the  dictator. 

And  here,  to  give  that  contrast,  truth  is  not  wanting, 
but,  strange  to  say,  vice  and  frailty !  The  editor,  however, 
trusts  thi^  she  shall  find  pardon  from  all  lovers  of  vera- 
city, if  she  seek  not  to  bestow  piquancy  upon  her  portrait 
through  artificial  light  and  shade. 

The  events  and  circumstances,  with  their  commentary, 
that  are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  are  conscientiously 
derived  firom  sources  of  indisputable  authenticity ;  aided  by 
a  well-stored  memory  of  the  minutest  points  of  the  cha- 
racter, conduct,  disposition,  and- opinions  of  Dr.  Bumey. 
And  in  the  picture,  which  is  here  endeavoured  to  be 
portrayed,  the  virtues  are  so  simple,  that  they  cannot  ex- 
cite disgust  firom  their  exaggeration ;  though  no  conflict- 
ing qualities  give  relief  to  their  panegyric 

But  with  regard  to  the  monumental  lines,  unmixed 
praise,  there,  is  universally  practised,  and  calls  for  no 
apology.  Its  object  is  withdrawn,  alike  from  friends  and 
from  roes,  from  partiality  and  fi'o^  envy ;  and  mankind 
at  large,  through  all  nations  and  all  times,  seems  in- 
i«tinctively  agr^d,  that  the  funeral  record  of  departed 
virtue  is  most  stimulating  to  posterity  when  unencum- 
bered by  the  levelling  weight  of  human  defects.  Not 
from  any  belief  so  impossible  as  that  he  who  had  been 
mortal  could  have  peen  perfect ;  but  from  the  conscious, 
ness  that  no  accusation  can  darken  the  marble  of  death, 
ere  he  whom  it  eonsigns  to  the  tomb,  is  not  already  con- 
demned— or  y^iuittea. 

The  biographer,  therefore,  ventures  to  close  these  me- 
moirs with  the  following  sepulchral  character : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  CHARLES  BURNEY,  Mas. 
D.  who,  full  of  days,  and  full  of  virtues ;  the  pride  of  bis 
family;  the  delight  of  society ;  the  unrivalled  chief  and 
scientific  histokian  of  his  tuneful  art,  beloved,  revered, 
regretted,  in  his  87th  year,  April  12th,  1814,  breathed,  in 
Chelsea  College,  his  last  sigh :  leaving  to  posterity  a  fame 
nnblemished,  Duilt  on  the  noble  fiibric  of  self-acquired  ac- 
complishments, high  principles,  and  pure  benevolence; 
goodness  with  talents,  gaiety  with  taste,  were  of  his  ^^ifted 
mind  the  blended  attributes :  while  the  genial  hilarity  of 
his  airy  spirits,  flowing  from  a  conscience  without  re- 
proach, prepared,  through  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  earthly 
life,  with  the  mediation  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  his  soul 
for  heaven. — Amen ! 

TfOE  END. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

We  devote  a  small  space  to  a  notice  of  one  of  Victor 
Hugo^s  remarkable  novels,  taken  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  a  work  of  great  merit 
now  republished  in  this  city. 

Since  the  novel  of  Notre-Dome  de  Paris,  which  has 
reached  six  editions,  the  author  has  produced  a  new 
drama,  entitled  Le  Roi  S^Amute,  and  a  novel  called 
Q^inquengrogne^  for  which  last  he  received  15,000  francs 
from  the  booksellers  Gosselin  &.  Renduel.  Ho  explains 
the  meaning  of  this  singular  title  thus — **  La  Quinquen- 
grogne  is  the  vulgar  name  of  one  of  the  towers  of  Bour- 
bon L*Archambault  This  novel  is  intended  as  the  com- 
pletion of  my  views  on  the  arts  of  the  middle  ages,  of 
which  J^otre- Dame  de  Paris  gave  the  first  part.  J^oire- 
Dame  de  Paris  is  the  cathedral  or  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture ;  Quinquengrog^ne  is  the  donjon,  or  military  archi- 
tecture which  succeeded  it.  In  J^otre-Dame  it  was  my , 
particular  object  to  depict  the  priestly  middle  age ;  in 
Quinquengroglie  1  have  attempted  the  same  for  the 
feudal  middle  age ;  the  whole,  be  it  well  understood,  ac- 
cording to  my  own  ideas,  which,  whether  good  or  bad, 
are  my  own." 

From  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Retjiete, 

The  author  of  Han  d'Islande  and  Bug  Jargal  has  in- 
vented another  being  as  extraordinary  as  the  heroes  of 
either  of  these  celebrated  romances.  To  Hans  and 
Habibrah  is  now  to  be  added  Quasimodo.  Notre  Damt 
de  Paris  has  already,  within  a  few  months  of  its  publi- 
cation, run  through  several  editions ;  and  as  long  as  a 
taste  remains  for  the  extraordinary,  or  perhaps  it  uiould 
be  called  the  tremendous,  such  works  must  be  popular. 
They  appeal  to  an  appet'te  which  is  shared  by  the  peer 
with  the  peasant.  Victor  Hugo  is  not  a  writer  in  whose 
hands  the  power  of  moulding  the  human  sympathies  is 
likely  to  lie  idle.  He  is  eloquent,  his  fancy  is  active,  his 
imagination  fertile;  and  passion,  which  gives  life  and 
energy  to  the  conceptions  of  a  writer,  and  which,  acting 
upon  ideas  as  fire  does  upon  the  parched  woods  of  Ameri- 
ca, sets  the  whole  scene  in  a  flame,  is  in  him  readily 
roused.  Hugo  may  be  called  an  affected  writer,  a 
mannerist,  or  a  horrorist,  but  be  can  never  be  accused  of 
the  great  vice,  in  modern  times,  the  most  heinous  of  all — 
dulness.  A  volume  of  Hugo  is  an  active  stimulant 
Some  books,  as  critics  above  all  men  know,  act  upon  the 
senses  with  the  depressive  effect  of  digitalis  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart ;  some  may  be  compared  to  tonics, 
and  some  unhappily  to  emetics :  but  the  writings  of  our 
author  are  never  deficient  in  the  true  sal  volatile^  pre- 
pared according  to  the  best  directions  of  the  Parisian 
pharmacopeeia,  amongst  the  ingredients  of  which  is 
never  forgotten  a  decided  dash  oi  horror.  The  Morgue 
is  the  source  of  much  of  the  inspiration  of  la  jeune 
France,  When  we  put  together  the  prison,  tlie  gibbet, 
the  pillory,  the  gallows,  the  dissecting-room,  the  hang- 
man and  tlie  priest,  themonster-criminu  and  the  monster* 
beauty,  we  shall  have  enumerated  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  elements  of  the  modern  French  romance.  We 
nearly  complete  the  list  by  adding  an  air  of  antiquity, 
assuming  the  language  of  the  ancient  chronicles,  a 
monarch  mad  or  cruel,  an  alchemist's  laboratory,  and  a 
monk  or  a  soothsayer.  But  it  is  not  of  much  consequence, 
as  regards  at  least  the  effect,  what  arc  the  materials  of 
romance,  provided  genius  presides  at  the  disposition  of 
them. 

In  the  novel  before  us,  for  instance,  we  can  trace  the 
greater  part,  both  of  the  personages  xmd  the  incidents 
which  occur,  to  very  obvious  sources ;  and  the  likeness 
to  the  inventions  of  many  English  authors  is  so  strong, 
that  it  will  tempt  some  critics  to  accuse  the  author  of 
imitation.  Some  men's  ideas,  and  those  not  otherwise 
than  men  of  genius,  fall  somewhat  too  readily  into  the 
mould  prepared  by  others.  They  are  gifted  with  only 
partial  originality.  Fancy  is  sedulous  in  the  conception 
of  characteristic  qualities ;  while  the  memory,  active  in 
the  business  of  comparison^  associates  the  new  creation 
with  remembered  ideas,  and  thus  kneads  the  compound 
into  a  form  which  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
productions  of  other  men.  Such  similarities  constantly 
present  themselves  in  the  writings  of  Hugo :  we  may 
very  often  perceive  them  in  those  of  our  own  Bulwer.  It 
cannot  be  called  copying ;  it  is  conception  under  the 
lively  impression  of  a  very  powerful  parent  mind.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  Hugo,  in  both  his  poetry  and  his 
romance,  is  greatly  indmrted  to  English  literature.    In 


common  with  his  countrymen,  ho  has  adopted  the 
English  plan  of  reanimating  the  dry  bones  of  antiquity, 
and  by  an  assiduous  study  of  the  records  of  history,  in- 
fusing into  a  modern  production  the  very  spirit  and  Ian. 
gunge  of  a  former  age.  But  he  has  also  particular 
obligations ;  he  has  adopted  the  gloom  and  mystery  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffc,  tlie  supernatural  ef^cts  of  Matarin,  and 
the  wild  and  unearthly  personages  which  Walter  Scoit 
has  given  various  examples  of^in  such  characters  as 
Flibl^rtigibbet  and  Fenella.  Descriptive  scenery  it 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  modem  school  of  English 
romance,  and  it  is  no  less  characteristic  of  the  writings 
of  our  author.  In  this  respect,  however,  he  liast  in  the 
story  before  us,  introduced  a  novelty  of  a  striking  kind : 
its  scenes  lie  chiefly  in  a  catliedral,  and  all  its  incidents 
pass  either  in,  on,  or  about  it.  His  landscapes  are  of 
stone,  his  fields  pavement,  his  figures  carved  heads  and 
sculptured  monsters. 

J^otre  Dame  de  Paris  is  tlie  history  of  a  foimdling 
exposed  under  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  of  that  name,  at 
the  place  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  ille^ti. 
mates  of  Uie  metropolis.  The  iniknt  is  an  incipient 
monster  whom  every  charitably  disposed  person  eschews. 
He  is,  however,  at  length  adopted  by  a  character  of  ex. 
traordinory  sanctity,  the  archdeacon  of  Josas,  Claude 
Frollo  by  name — a  personage  who  performs  a  very  prin. 
cipal  part  in  the  work.  He  is  versed  in  all  the  learning 
of^  the  times,  and  having  soon  exhausted  the  confin^ 
knowledge  of  bis  age,  he  is  driven  to  the  dark  studies  of 
alchemy  and  astrology,  in  which  he  of  course  ioses  him- 
self.  He  manages,  however,  to  combine  great  devotion 
with  Uic  black  art ;  but  fa&tiug  and  praying,  and  Uio 
habits  of  tlie  anchorite,  cannot  keep  down  the  passions 
uf  tho  man.  He  by  accident  sees  in  the  streets  a  gypsy 
girl,  pursuing  her  vocation  in  dancing  and  perfcrmiug 
tricks  for  tlio  gratification  of  the  mob,  and  he  becomes 
enamoured  of  her  charms.  But  La  Esmeralda  is  no 
common  gypsy;  grace  is  in  all  her  movements,  fascina- 
tion in  her  manners ;  she  is  a  fairy,  a  muse,  a  miracle  of 
beauty,  a  beggar,  a  zingari—despised,  defiled,  adored 
and  deified — the  queen  of  her  tribe,  and  the  enchantress 
of  the  multitude.  It  is  this  personage  we  have  compared 
to  the  Fenella  of  Scott  As  for  the  priest  and  alchemist, 
ho  is  something  between  Dr.  Faustus  and  the  Fstlier 
Ambrosio  of  Monk  Lewis :  he  has  the  learning  and  the 
voluptuousness  of  both  these  heroes.  Of  this  Claude 
Frollo,  the  adopted  son  is  Quasimodo,  who  is  the  very 
antipodes  of  La  Esmeralda,  his  ugliness  and  awkward, 
ness  being  as  her  grace  and  beauty.  He  is  of  gigantic 
form,  herculean  strengrth,  bow-legged,  blind  of  one  eye, 
his  face  frightfully  seamed  with  the  small-pox,  a  hugs 
tooth  sticks  from  his  moutli,  which  mouth  is  laid  by  no 
means  horizontally  in  his  face ;  his  hair  was  composed 
of  red  bristles,  and  on  the  right  of  his  face,  over  his  eye, 
grew  an  enormous  won.  O^e  thing  alone  was  wanting 
to  complete  tlie  picture,  and  it  was  supplied:  he  was 
deaf.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  cathedral,  and  bad 
succeeded  to  tlie  office  of  bell-ringer,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  duty  he  took  a  most  vehement  pleasure  The 
noise  of  his  bells  was  almost  the  only  sound  he  could 
hear ;  their  music  to  him  was  consequently  sweeter  than' 
the  violin  of  Paganini.  A  being  of  this  sort  was  not 
bom  to  be  admired :  the  disgust,  which  the  world  took 
but  little  pains  to  disguise,  produced  its  natural  effect  on 
his  temper.  Quasimodo  did  not  feel  much,  but  what  he 
did  was  in  spite  :  the  monster  is  malicious. 

The  main  spring  of  the  novel  u  the  passion  of  th« 
priest  fi>r  La  Esmeralda,  his  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  his 
hatred  of  the  object,  his  mixture  of  persecution  and 
adoration.    At  one  time  he  betrays  her  into  the  hands  of 
justice,  at  another  he  risks  his  life,  and,  what  is  moret 
his  reputation  for  sanctity,  in  her  defence.    A  very  ex- 
traordinary rival  springs  up ;  it  is  no  other  than  his  own 
slave  Quasimodo.    An  act  of  kindness  and  srmpatby 
bestowed  on  the  monster  converts  him  into  the  humblest 
and  most  delicate,  as  well  as  the  most  ardent  of  the 
admirers  of  the  Esmeralda  ;   the  exploits  he  performs  in 
her  service  do  not  yield  to  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercukv. 
Esmeralda  is  alike  indifferent  to  the  fervent  passion  of 
the   arch-priest,  and  the  faithful   services  of^the  giant 
slave.    She  has  fixed  her  simple  aflfection  upon  a  captain 
of  gendarmerie.    Caught  by  a  brilliant  uniform  and  a 
handsome  person,  she  throws  herself,  with  all  the  bcadr 
long  ardour  of  a  southern  beauty,  into  a  violent  attach- 
ment for  a  Captain  Phcebus  Chateaupers.    Her   passion 
is  fiiithful  and  inextinguishable:  she  loves  even  to  death. 
Trials  attend  her,  and  a  melancholy  fate  closes  her  story. 
She,  the  heroine,  the  lovely  gypsy,  is  executed  by  TtitUmn 
rHermite,  the  provost-mar^al  of  Louis  XI.,  of  whom 
wo  hear  in  Queutin  Durward,  (or  the  murder  of  the  very 
man  she  would  have  died  to  save,  and  who,  such  wms  the 
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justice  of  the  times,  is  so  fur  from  dead  that  he  is  himself 
n&rricd  about  the  time  his  gipsy  is  handed.  The  priest 
tod  his  scalding  love  end  in  destroying  its  object ;  lor  it 
is  he  who  in  a  most  critical  moment  plunges  a  poniard 
iolo  his  rival's  side,  an  act  for  which  the  poor  gipsy  is 
tortured,  persecuted  and  gibbeted. 

A  number  pf  scenes,  in  which  those  and  many  other 
incidents  are  developed,  are  certainly  drawn  with  very 
considerable  power.  They  are  also,  to  use  a  phrase  ap- 
plied to  the  stage,  exceedingly  well  got  up ;  the  costume 
of  the  time  is  preserved,  and  the  antiquities  of  ancient 
Paris  have  been  carefully  studied,  but  the  work  is  not, 
as  in  the  writings  of  our  Horace  Smith,  overwhelmed 
with  masses  of  crude  and  undigested  lore.  A  romance 
wiiich  springs  from  the  brain  of  a  man  of  genius  may 
be  compared  to  Adam  in  Paradise — all  grace,  animation, 
and  power:  if  there  be  power  in  such  works  as  those 
we  have  just  alluded  to,  it  is  the  power  of  such  a  being 
as  Frankenstein  created — a  living  lump  of  clumsy  ma- 
chinery. 

The  passages  in  which  the  author  has  produced  the 

frcotest    impression    are   those   in    which  Quasimodo 
^res  as  a  principal   actor,  some   of  which  we  shall 
translate  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
orieinaL     But  besides  these,  there   are  many   otlicrs 
which  display   great  vigour   of  painting,  and   forcibly 
more  tJ!ie  sympathies  of  the  reader.  Such  are  the  descrip- 
tioBs  of  the  trial  and  torture  of  poor  Esmeralda— of  the 
eour  dt$  miraeles,  a  sort  of  Alsatia,  the  sacred 'resort  of 
all  the  rogrues  and  vagabonds  of  the  metropolis  of  France, 
one  of  those  retreats  and  asylums  for  iniquity  encouraged 
under  the  wretched  police  of  the  cities  of  Europe  durmg 
the  middle  ages — the  character  and  description  of  the 
recluse  Gadule — and  the  conversations  of  Louis  XI.  in 
the   BasUle.     But  Quasimodo  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
ornament  (lucus  a  non  luoendo)  of  the  romance,  and  to 
him  we  shall  tarn  our  attention. 

All  the  population  of  Paris  had  assembled  in  the  cathc- 
dral  of  Notre  Dame  on  occasion  of  some  puUic  ceremony, 
when  it  was  proposed,  by  way  of  sport  among  the  multi- 
tudc,  that  they  should  elect  a  pape  dea  fous^  a  functionary 
who  appears  to  answer  pretty  closely  to  our  lord  of  mis. 
rule.    Over  the  door  of  the  chapel  of  Louis  XL  was  an 
ornamental  window  of  a  stone  -frame :   a  pane  of  th'is 
was  broken,  and  an  opening  appeared  jost  Uie  size  of  a 
human  &ce,  the  stone  mulhons  serving  for  an  appropriate 
frame.    The  proprietor  of  the  ugliest  face  that  presented 
Inmactf  was  elected  pope  for  the  day,  and  as  the  honour 
was  coveted^  the  candidates  were  numerous.     The  mo- 
ment of  trial  was  when  the  face,  placed  in  the  broken 
pane,  shone  forth  in  all  its  monstrousness  on  the  rolling 
mass  of  judges  below.     All  who  proposed  to  run  the 
gauntlet  veiled  tbeir  virgin  charms,  and  only  unfolded 
the  foil  horrors  of  their  countenances  at  tlie  instant  of 
presentation:  they  were  mounted  upon  a  couple  of  barrels 
placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  then  they  protruded  their 
enormities  through  the  mullions. 

**  The  grimaces  be^an.  The  first  face  that  sliowed  itself 
at  the  window,  with  its  red  eves  and  mouth  like  that  of 
a  wild  beast,  and  a  ibrehead   all  puckered  up  like  the 
wiinkkB  of  a  pair  of  hussar  boots  in  the  time  of  the 
«mperor,  causcKl  such   convulsions  of  inextinguishable 
laughter,  that  had   Homer  heard  them  he  would  have 
taken  the  ruffians  for  immortal  gods.    A  second  and  a 
thint   grimaoe    succeeded    each   other,   then    another 
and  another,  all  followed  by    shouts  of  laughter,  and 
the    stampings    and  datterings    of  joy.     A    sort    of 
firantic    intoxication,    a    wild    and    supernatural    kind 
of  fiucination,  seemed  to  seize  upon  the  mob,  which 
it  would   be  vain  to  give  an   idea  of  to  the  reader 
of  our  own  days.     Imagine  a  series  of  visages  succes- 
nrely  preaentinr  every  species  of  geometric  form,  from 
the  trian^e  to  Sie  trapezium,  from  the  cone  to  the  poly- 
hedreo— every  expression  of  the  human  countenance, 
from  rage  down  to  gluttony— all  ages,  from  the  shrivels 
of  the  inCmt  to  the  wrinkles  of  half^dead  age— all  sorts 
of  religious  phantasmagrories,  fh>m  Faunus  to  Beelzebub 
— aH  profilea  resembling  b^uts,  from  the  maw  to  the 
beak,  fit>m  the  bead  of  Uie  boar  to  the  muzzle  of  a  bull. 
Imagine  all  the  masks  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  all  the  night- 
mares petrified  under  the  hand  of  the  German  PUon, 
raddenly  animated  with  hie  and  motion,  and  coming  in 
turns  to  thrust  their  ugly  features  and  flaming  eyes  into 
your  face — all  the  masking  figures  of  the  carnivBl  flitting 
over  the  glass  of  jronr  telescope— in  a  word,  a  human 
kaleidoscope. 

*^The  orgies  increased  in  coarseness  and  confusion. 
Tent«nrs  cornd  have  given  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  scene.  Suppose  Salvator  Rosa  to  have  painted  a 
bacchanalian  battle.  There  was  no  longer  any  distinc- 
iion  of  ranks  and  persons—no  looger  scholars,  ambassa- 


dors, citizens,  men  and  women — no  more  Clopin  Trouil- 
lefou  the  beggar,  Giles  Lecornu,  Mary  Quatrc-Hvrcs,  or 
Robin  Pousscpain — all  were  lost  in  the  j^eneral  license. 
The  great  hail  was  one  vast  furnace  of^cffrontery  and 
jollity ;  every  mouth  was  a  cry,  every  eye  a  flash,  every 
face  a  contortion,  every  individual  a  posture,  all  was 
howling  and  roaring. ,  The  strange  visages  which  from 
time  to  time  present  themselves  at  the  window  were 
like  brands  thrown  on  the  blazing  fire,  and  from  all  this 
eflTervescent  crowd  escaped,  like  smoke  from  a  furnace,  a 
sharp,  shrill,  hissing,  steely  rumour,  like  the  buzz  of  a 
gigantic  blue-bottle  fly." 

At  length,  a  thunder  of  applause,  mixed  with  prodi- 
gious  acclamation  far  beyond  any  uproar  that  hud  yet 
been  raised,  indicated  that  something  peculiarly  mon- 
strous had  made  its  appearance.  The  fools*  pope  was 
ulected !  • 

"  it  was  in  fact  a  face  of  miraculous  ugliness  which 
at  this  moment  blazed  forth  from  the  whole  of  the  win- 
dow. After  all  the  countenances,  pentagonal,  hexagonal, 
and  heteroclite,  which  had  succeeded  at  the  window 
without  realising  the  idea  of  the  grotesque  which  the 
crowd  had  set  up  in  their  frantic  imaginations,  it  re- 
quired something  sublimely  monstrous  to  dazzle  the 
multitude  and  to  esurn  their  suflragcs  by  acclamation. 
Master  Coppenole  actually  applauded,  and  Clopin  Trouil- 
lefou,  who  had  been  himself  a  candidate,  confessed  him- 
self conquered,  and  God  knows  to  what  intensity  of 
u^hness  his  features  reached.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  tetraliedron  nose  of  tlie  new 
pope — of  his  horse-shoe  shaped  maw— of  theUttle  red  eye 
stubUed  up  witli  an  eyebrow  of  carrotty  bristles,  while  the 
right  one  was  utterly  overwhelmed  and  buried  under  an 
enormous  wen— of  his  irregular  teeth,  broken  and  nipped 
in  all  directions  like  the  cronelled  battlements  of  a  ruined 
fortress — of  his  horny  Up  over  which  one  of  his  teeth 
stretched  out  hke  the  tusk  of  an  elephant— of  his  forked 
chin — but,  above  all,  of  the  expression  spread  over  these 
beautiful  features,  that  mixture  of  spite,  of  wonder,  and 
melancholy.     Dream,  if  you  can,  of  such  an  object 

**  The  acclamation  was  unanimous ;  the  crowd  rushed 
to  the  chapel.  The  lucky  fools'  pope  was  brought  out 
in  triumph,  and  it  was  only  then  that  surprise  and  ad- 
miration were  at  its  height  His  monstrous  head  was 
stuck  over  with  red  hairs ;  between  his  shoulders  arose 
an  enormous  bump,  which  had  a  corresponding  projec- 
tion in  fi'ont ;  his  legs  and  thighs  were  built  upon  a 
system  of  such  extreme  irregularity,  that  they  touched 
in  no  one  point  but  the  knees,  and,  seen  in  front,  resem- 
bled a  pair  of  sickles  joined  together  at  the  handles ; 
his  feet  were  immense,  his  hands  monstrous ;  but  with 
afl  this  deformity,  there  was  a  formidable  air  of  strength, 
agUity,  and  courage,  forming  a  strange  exception  to  the 
eternal  rule,  whidi  ordains  that  force  as  well  as  beauty 
should  result  from  harmony. 

**  He  looked  like  a  giant  that  had  been  broken  and  ill 
soldered  togetner. 

**  When  this  sort  of  Cyclops  appeared  on  the  threshold 
of  the  chapel,  immovable,  loflv,  squat,  and  almost  as 
broad  as  high,  the  *  square  of  hb  base,*  as  is  said  by  a 
great  man,  ue  populace  instantly  recognised  him  by  his 
coat  half  rod  and  half  blue,  spotted  wiUi  silver  bells,  and 
more  especially  the  extraordinariness  of  his  ugUness, 
and  cried  out  with  one  voice,  *  It  is  Quasimodo  the  bell- 
ringer,  it  is  Quasimodo  the  hump-backed,  of  Notre 
Dame !  Quasimodo  the  one-eyed  I  Quasimodo  the  knock- 
kneed!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!*  The  poor  devil,  it  seems, 
had  names  to  choose  among.*^ — pp.  96 — 107. 

Quasimodo  was  the  bell-ringer  of  Notre  Dame ;  he 
had  been  exposed  an  infant  on  its  pavement,  and  he 
gained  a  livelihood  by  its  towers ;  he  was  the  child  of 
the  cathedral,  lived  in  it,  and  was  of  it,  differing  in  httle 
from  its  images  of  stone  and  the  carved  capitals  of  its 
pillars,  except  in  the  gift  of  locomotion. 

**In  the  progress  of  time,  between  the  bell-ringer  and 
the  church  a  union  was  formed  of  the  most  intimate 
description.  Separated  for  ever  from  the  world  by  the 
double  fatality  of  his  unknown  birth  and  his  misshapen 
nature — imprisoned  firom  his  childhood  within  these  im- 
passable boundaries — the  unhappy  wretch  was  accus- 
tomed  to  see  no  other  object  in  the  world  beyond  the 
religious  walls  which  had  gathered  him  in  their  shades. 
Notre  Dame  had  been  successively,  according  as  he 
grew  and  expanded,  his  egg^  his  nest,  his  house,  his 
country,  and  the  universe.** 

**  A  sort  of  mysterious  and  pre-existent  harmony  had 
grown  up  between  this  creature  and  the  edifice.  While  he 
was  still  quite  a  child,  and  dragged  himself  along,  twist- 
ing and  jumping  under  its  shady  arches,  he  appeared 
with  his  human  face,  and  his  hmbe  scarcely  human, 
among  the  grotesque  shadows  thrown  down  by  the 


capitals  of  the  gothic  pillars,  the  native  reptile  of  the 
dark  and  humid  pavement 

**  As  he  grew  up,  the  first  time  that  he  mechanically 
laid  hold  of  the  rope  hanging  from  the  tower,  clung  to 
it  and  put  the  bell  in  motion,  the  effect  upon  its  patron 
and  protector  was  that  produced  upon  a  parent  by  tho 
first  articulate  sounds  of  his  child. 

"  Thus  by  little  and  little  his  spirit  expended  in  bar- 
mony  with  his  cathedral ;  there  he  lived,  there  he  slept, 
and  under  the  perpetual  influence  of  its  presence  he 
came  at  last  to  resemble  it,  to  be  incrusted  with  it,  to  be 
as  it  were  an  integral  part  of  it  His  salient  angles 
seemed  to  fit  into  &e  comers  of  the  edifice,  so  that  he 
appeared  not  only  the  inhabitant,  but  as  if  nature  had 
intended  it  for  his  shell,  and  that,  like  the  snail,  he  had 
taken  its  form.  Between  him  and  tlie  church  the  sym- 
pathy was  so  profound,  there  were  so  many  magnetic 
afliuitics,  that  he  stuck  to  it  as  the  tortoise  adheres  to  its 
shell.**— ii.  p.  28. 

Quasimodo  was  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  every 
turn  and  corner,  recess  and  stair  or  the  cathedral,  as 
other  men  are  with  the  house  they  are  born  in ;  there 
was  not  a  depth  he  had  not  fiithomed,  not  a  height 
he  had  not  scaled.  He  had  even  climbed  up  the  fa9ade 
by  means  of  the  Uttle  projections  that  are  always  to  be 
found  in  Gothic  architecture.  He  might  sometime  have 
been  seen  creeping  up  the  sides  of  the  lofty  towers  like 
a  lizard  ^^liding  up  a  perpendicular  wall;  he  could  stand 
upon  their  dizzy  heights  as  another  would  stand  upon  the 
sohd  floor ;  vertigo,  fright,  and  the  sudden  seizure  with 
giddiness,  which  attack  others,  were  unknown  to  him. 
He  had,  as  it  were,  tamed  his  two  giant  towers,  so  mild 
and  manageable  did  they  appear  under  his  hands.  The 
natural  result  of  this  struggling,  and  climbing,  and 
jumping,  and  sliding  among  these  tremendous  artificial 
precipices  was,  that  he  had  become  something  between  a 
monkey  and  a  mountain  goat ;  he  could  climb  before  he 
could  walk,  just  as  the  child  of  the  South  Sea  islands 
swims  before  it  can  stand,  and  plays  with  the  wave  while 
it  is  unable  to  move  a  step  on  the  earth.  So  much  for 
the  person  of  the  bell-rinffer;  we  must  permit  his  author 
to  describe  his  mind  in  his  own  words  : 

^  Not  only  did  the  person  but  also  tho  mind  of  Quasi.^ 
made  appear  to  be  moulded  py  the  cathedral.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  state  of  this  being*B  more  ethereal 
portion — to  say  what  form  or  folds  it  had  been  contracted 
into  under  its  knotty  covering  and  during  its  wild  and 
savage  life.  Quasimodo  was  bom  blind  of  one  eye, 
hump-backed,  and  limping.  Claude  Frollo  had  taught 
him  to  articulate  with  trouble  and  difliculty,and  a  fatality 
seemed  attached  to  the  unhappy  creature.  For  havin^r 
become  ringer  of  the  bells  of  Notre  Dame  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  tbe  volume  of  sound  had  broken  the 
drum  of  his  ear ;  so  that  the  onlir  gate  which  nature 
had  left  wide  open  was  thus  shut  and  &r  ever.  In  cloeing 
that  she  had  intercepted  the  only  ray  of  joy  and  light 
which  still  penetrated  into  the  dark  recesses  of  Quasi* 
inodo*s  soul;  profound  night  consequently  settled  upon 
it  Deep  melancholy  supervened  and  completed  the 
catalogue  of  his  miseries.  His  dea&ess  rendered  him  in 
a  great  measure  mute.  The  moment  he  perceived  him. 
self  deaf,  he  resolved  to  escape  ridicule  by  an  inexorable 
silence,  which  he  never  broke  but  when  he  was  alone. 
He  tied  up  voluntarily  the  tongue  which  his  master 
Claude  had  taken  such  vast  pains  to  loosen ;  so  that 
when  it  became  necessary  to  speak,  his  tongue  was  be- 
numbed and  his  speech  thick ;  the  hinges  weie  rvaty^ 
and  moved  with  labour. 

**  If  now  we  were  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  the  soul  of  Quasimodo,  through  the  hard  and 
obdurate  rind  ;  if  we  were  to  sound  the  depths  of  this 
bungling  piece  of  organisation ;  if  we  were  enabled  to 
hold  a  torch  behind  these  untransparent  organs,  to 
explore  the  shadowy  interior  of  this  opaque  being,  to 
light  up  its  obscure  comers,  its  unmeaning  cul-de-sacs, 
and  to  turn  a  lamp  upon  tlie  wretched  spirit  enchained 
at  the  bottom  of  this  cavern,  we  should  find,  doubtless, 
the  poor  creature  in  some  miserable  attitude,  stunted  and 
rickety,  like  the  prisoners  under  the  leads  of  Venice, 
who  grew  old,  doubled  and  rolled  up  in  a  box  of  stone, 
too  low  to  stand  up  in,  and  too  narrow  to  lay  down 
upon.  : , 

"The  spirit  assuredly  pines  in  a  decrepid  form. 
Quasimodo  scarcely  felt  the  blind  movements  of  the  soul 
witliin  him.  The  impressions  of  objects  were  subjected  to 
a  considerable  refraction  before  they  arrived  at  the  seat 
of  thought  His  brain  was  a  sort  of  special  medium. 
The  ideas  which  entered  his  mind  straight  came  out  all 
twisted.  I'he  reflection  resulting  fVom  this  refitiction 
was  necessarily  divergent  and  devious.  Hence  a  thousand 
optical  illusions,  a  thousand  aberratioins  %f  judgment,  a 
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thoosand  byew&ys  down  which  his  sometimes  idiotic, 
sometimes  lunatic  fancies  would  wander. 

^  The  first  result  of  this  fatal  organisation  was  the 
confusing  his  vision.  He  scarcely  received  a  single 
direct  perception.  The  exterior  world  appeared  to  him 
at  a  greater  distance  than  it  does  to  us.  The  second 
result  of  his  misfortune  was  to  render  him  mischievous. 
He  was,  in  truth,  mischievous  because  he  was  savage: 
be  was  savage  because  he  was  ugly.  There  was  a  logic 
in  his  nature  as  well  as  there  is  m  ours.  His  stren^i, 
developed  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  was  anoUier 
cause  of  his  mischievousness.  Malut  puer  robustut^ 
says  Hobbes.  However,  we  must  do  him  justice ;  ma- 
lice was  not  inborn  in  him.  First  he  felt,  and  then  he 
saw,  even  from  his  earliest  youth,  that  he  was  rejected, 
despised,  cast  off.  Human  speech  had  been  to  him 
nothing  beyond  a  jeer  or  a  curse.  As  he  grew  up  he  had 
seen  nothing  about  him  but  hatred.  He  had  adopted  it 
He  had  acquired  the  general  spirit  He  had  picked  up 
the  sword  by  which  be  had  been  wounded. 

**  After  all,  he  turned  towards  mankind  with  reluc 
tanoe;  his  cathedral  was  enough  for  him.  U  was 
peopled  with  heads  of  marble,  kings,  saints,  and  bishops, 
who  at  least  did  not  laugh  in  his  fkce,  and  looked  upon 
him  only  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  and  benevolence. 
The  other  statues,  those  of  monsters  and  demons,  did 
not  visit  him,  Quasimodo,  with  their  spite.  They  were 
too  like  him  for  that  Their  raillerywos  levelled  against 
a  very  different  class  of  men.  The  saints  were  his 
friends  and  blessed  him ;  the  monsters  were  his  friends 
and  guarded  him ;  so  his  feelings  towards  them  were, 
thercm>re,  strong  and  affectionate.  He  would  pass  whole 
hours  crouching  down  befi>re  one  of  these  statues,  holding 
a  sort  of  solitary  dialogue  with  it  If  any  one  came 
past  he  would  flit  away  like  a  lover  surprised  in  a 
serenade. 

**  The  cathedral  was  not  only  his  society  but  his  uni- 
yerse,  in  short,  all  nature  to  him.  He  thought  of  no 
other  trees  than  the  painted  ones  on  his  cathedral  win- 
dows, which  were  always  in  bloom ;  of  no  other  shades 
than  those  of  stone,  adorned  with  birds  in  the  groins  of 
the  arches;  of  no  other  mountains  than  the  colossal 
towers  of  the  church ;  of  no  other  ocean  than  Paris, 
which  roared  at  his  feet 

**But  that  which  he  loved  most  of  all,  that  which 
chiefly  animated  his  poor  fluttering  soul  in  its  prison, 
and  sometimes  even  gave  him  a  sensation  of  happiness, 
was  the  belU.  He  loved  them,  he  caressed  them,  he 
spoke  to  them,  understood  them — firom  the  chimes  of  the 
steeple  of  the  cross-aisle  to  the  great  bell  above  the 
gateway.  The  belfry  of  the  cross-aisle  and  the  two 
towers  were  like  three  gigantic  cages  in  which  he  kept 
bis  fkvonrite  birds.  It  was  these  same  birds,  however, 
which  bad  deafened  him ;  but  mothers  are  often  fondest 
of  the  children  that  have  caused  them  the  greatest  pain. 
It  is  true  that  their  voices  were  pretty  nearly  the  only 
ones  which  he  could  hear.  On  this  score  the  great  bell 
was  his  best  beloved.  She  was  preferred  before  all  the 
noisy  sisters  of  this  boisterous  family,  which  fluttered 
about  him  on  each  day  of  f%te  or  festival.  This  great 
beU  be  called  Mary.  She  was  placed  in  the  southern 
tower  along  with  her  sister  Jitie^uf/tne,  a  bcU  of  slenderer 
pretensions,  inclosed  in  a  cage  of  less  magnitude,  by  the 
side  of  her  own.  This  Jacqueline  was  so  named  from 
the  name  of  the  wife  of  John  Montague,  who  had  pre- 
sented her  to  the  church,  a  gift  which,  nevertheless,  did 
not  prevent  him  firom  cutting  a  figure  without  his  head 
at  Moatfaucon.  In  the  second  tower  were  six  other 
bells;  and  lastly,  the  six  smallest  bells  dwelt  in  the  belfry 
over  the  croBs.aisle,  with  the  wooden  bell,  which  is  only 
rang  between  Holy  Thursday  and  the  morning  of  the 
ere  of  Easter  Sunday.  Tlius  Quasimodo  had  fifteen 
belles  in  his  seraglio,  but  the  big  Mary  was  his  favourite. 

**  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  his  joy  on  the 
days  of  the  great  peals.  The  instant  the  archdeacon 
had  let  him  on,  and  said  *  go,*  he  mounted  tlie  corkscrew 
staircase  of  the  belfry  quicker  than  any  body  else  could 
have  come  down,  and  rushed  all  out  of  breath  into  the 
aerial  chamber  of  the  great  bell :  he  considered  her  a 
moment  with  passionate  attention,  then  he  began  to 
address  her  kindly :  he  patted  her  with  his  hand,  as  one 
would  a  good  horse  that  has  just  completed  a  brilliant 
gallop.  He  would  pity  her  for  the  trouble  he  was  going 
to  give  her.  After  these  first  caresses  he  £ave  the  signiU 
to  nis  hdpers,  placed  on  a  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  to 
begin.  They  flow  to  the  ropes,  the  capstan  creaked,  and 
the  enormous  cone  of  metal  was  put  slowly  and  heaviiy 
into  motion.  Quasimodo  watched  the  movements  with 
a  heaving  breast  The  first  shook  of  the  tongue  against 
the  wall  of  brass  made  the  whole  scaffolding  of  the  tower 
on  which  it  wv  placed  to  shudder.   Quasimodo  trembled 


with  the  bell.  Vah !  he  would  cry,  with  a  burst  of  idiot 
laughter.  As  the  great  clapper  began  to  move  more 
rapidly,  and  presented  a  greater  and  greater  angle,  the 
eve  of  Quasimodo  would  open  wider  and  wider,  and 
shine  out  with  a  more  phosphoric  and  torch-like  light 
At  last  the  grand  peal  would  begin,  the  whole  tower 
trembled,  betuns,  rafters,  leads,  sfones,  all  groaned  to- 
gether, from  the  piles  of  the  foundation  to  the  club-knots 
of  the  roof.  Quasimodo  then  boiled  over  with  delight, 
his  mouth  foamed,  he  ran  backwards  and  forwards,  he 
trembled  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  The  great  bell  let  loose,  and,  as  it  were,  fnrious 
with  rage,  presented  its  enormous  brazen  maw  now  at 
one  side  of  the  tower  and  now  at  the  other,  from  which 
roared  the  volume  of  sound  that  might  be  heard  four 
leagues  round.  Quasimodo  placed  himself  before  the 
open  mouth,  he  crouched  down  and  got  up  as  the  bell' 
went  to  and  fro,  breathed  its  boisterous  breatli,  and 
looked  down  by  turns  the  two  hundred  feet  below  him 
and  then  at  the  enormous  tongue  of  copper,  which 
arrived  second  after  second  to  howl  in  his  ear.  This 
was  the  only  language  wliich  he  could  comprehend,  the 
only  sound  whidi  troubled  his  universal  silence.  He 
spread  himself  out  like  a  bird  in  ^e  sun.  All  of  a  sud- 
den he  would  be  seized  by  the  phrenzy  of  the  bell :  his 
look  became  wild :  he  would  wait  the  coming  of  the 
engine  as  a  spider  watches  a  fly,  and  would  suddenly 
throw  himself  upon  it  with  all  his  force.  Thus  suspended 
over  the  abyss,  agitated  by  the  fermidable  oscillation  of 
the  bell,  he  seized  the  brazen  monster  by  its  earlets, 
strained  it  with  his  knees,  spurred  it  with  his  heels,  and 
with  the  shock  of  his  body  and  the  weight  of  his  blows 
redoubled  the  fury  of  the  peal.  The  tower  itself  would 
begin  to  rock,  then  he  began4o  cry  and  grind  his  teeth, 
his  red  hair  to  stand  on  end,  and  nis  lungs  to  pant  and 
blow  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge,  his  eye  to  dart  fire,  and 
the  monstrous  bell  to  neigh  under  him.  It  was  then  no 
longer  the  bell  of  Notre  Dame  nor  yet  Quasimodo :  it 
was  a  dream,  a  whirlwind,  a  tempest,  vertigo  astride  of 
uproar ;  a  spirit  shackled  upon  a  winged  beast ;  a  strange 
centaur,  half-man  half-bell ;  a  species  of  horrible  Astol- 
pho,  carried  off  by  a  prodigious  hippogriff  of  living 
bronze. 

^  The  presence  of  this  extraordinary  being  seemed  to 
inspire  the  whole  cathedral.  A  kind  of  mysterious  ema- 
nation, at  leaftt  so  the  superstitious  multitude  ima- 
gined, appeared  to  escape  from  him,  and  to  animate  the 
ancient  stones  of  Notre  Dame,  and  make  the  very  en- 
trails of  tho  old  church  pant  with  the  breath  of  life. 
When  he  was  there  it  was  easy  to  fancy  that  the  thou- 
sand  figures  in  stone  were  moving,  and  that  the  galleries 
and  the  gateways  were  instinct  with  life.  In  fact,  the 
cathedral  seemed  a  docile  thing  in  his  hands,  she  waited 
only  his  will  to  raise  her  great  voice,  she  was  possessed 
and  filled  with  Quasimodo  as  with  a  familiar  genius. 
He  might  have  been  said  to  make  tlie  old  building 
breathe.  There  be  was  every  where;  he  multiplied 
himself  at  all  points  of  the  edifice.  Atone  time  the  eye 
was  struck  with  affright  at  beholding  at  the  top  of  ono 
of  the  loftiest  towers,  a  strange  dwarf,  climbing,  twining, 
creeping,  descending  into  this  abyss,  leaping  u-om  angle 
to  angle,  or  fumbling  in  the  hollows  of  some  sculptured 
Gorffon — it  was  Quasimodo  unnestiog  the  daws.  At 
another  time  the  spectator  stumbled,  in  some  dark 
corner  of  the  church,  upon  a  crouching  grim  faced  crea- 
ture, a  sort  of  living  chimera — ^it  was  Quasimodo  mu" 
sing.  At  another  time  might  be  seen  under  a  bell  an 
enormous  head  and  a  bundle  of  ill-packed  members, 
swinging  itself  with  an  air  of  desperation  at  the  end  of 
a  cord :  this  was  Quasimodo  ringing  the  vespers  or  the 
angelos.  Frequently  in  the  night  a  hideous  form  might 
be  seen  wandering  on  the  frail  balustrade  which  runs 
round  the  towers  and  the  periphery  of  the  apsides :  it 
was  still  the  hump-bacited  bell  ringer  of  Notre  Dame. 
When  he  appeared,  the  old  women  of  the  neighbourhood 
imagined  that  tlie  building  began  to  ansume  a  ma- 
gical and  supernatural  looK,  eyes  and  mouths  were 
said  to  open  and  shut :  the  dogs  and  the  serpents  and 
the  griffins  of  stone,  which  watch  day  and  night  with 
outstretched  necks  and  open  jaws  about  the  monstrous 
cathedral,  were  heard  to  howl.  If  it  happened  to  be 
Christmas,  the  great  bell,  which  called  the  faithful  to 
the  midnight  mass,  seemed  to  rattle  in  the  throat,  there 
was  a  strange  and  ominous  look  about  the  fa9ade  of 
the  cathedral,  the  gates  seemed  to  devour  the  crowd  as 
they  entered,  and  the  rose-knot  windows  over  them  to 
eye  the  people  with  a  glance  of  evil  omen.  AH  this 
sprung  from  Quasimodo.  Egypt  would  have  taken  him 
for  the  godx>f  the  temple;  the  middle  age  believed  him 
to  be  the  demon :  he  was  the  soul  of  it.  To  such  a 
point  was  hu  so,  that  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with 


the  fact  of  Quasimodo's  existence,  Notre  Dame  appears 
deserted,  inanimate,  dead.  One  perceives  that  some- 
thing u  wanting,  is  gone.  This  immense  body  in  void  ; 
ihe  spirit  has  departed ;  we  see  the  place  and  that  is 
all.  It  is  like  a  skull :  the  holes  to  look  through  are 
there,  but  the  sight  is  gone.*' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  26 — 43. 

Such  is  the  power  of  genius:  if  our  translation  baye 
conveyed  any  of  the  effect  of  the  original,  tho  reader  may 
learn  what  spirit  the  fancy  of  a  poet  may  infuse  ioto 
the  idea  of  a  lame  old  bell-ringer  and  the  walls  of  an 
ancient  church. 

The  charms  of  the  heroine  Esmeralda  are  of  so  fes- 
cinating  a  description  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  tho  time  are  willing  to  attribute  their  effects  Co  sor- 
cery.   The  results  of  a  fit  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
priest,  who  has  conceived  a  wild  and  frantic  passioB 
for  her,  involve  her  in  a  charge  of  murder,  and  she  is 
brought  under  the  hands  of  justice,  as  it  wasnoost  abo- 
minably  miscalled.    Torture   is  applied,  and   the   poor 
creature  is  condemned  to  death.    One  friend,  one  di&n- 
tcrested  faithful  friend,  alone  exists  in  the  world,  and 
who  does  the  reader  suppose  it  is  7  it  is  no  other  thaa 
Quasimodo  the  preposterous.    A  solitary  act  of  bene- 
volence bestowed  upon  the  creature,  who  dorin|r  his  life 
had  met  with  nothing  in  human  nature  but  haired  and 
contempt,  won  his  anections  fer  ever.    Seeing  the  being 
he  worships  with  the  humility  and  veneration  ofa  sfare 
on  the  point  of  suffering  death,  he  employs  hk^igajjlio 
strength  and  miraculous  activity  in  offectiogiber  rvsetie. 
By  a  contrivance,  for  the  details  ofwhick  we  most  rei^r 
to  the  author,  Quasimodo  snatches  the  wretched  Esme- 
ralda from  the  scaflbld,  hoists  her  upon  the  walk  eC  Vim 
beloved  Notre  Dame,  whidi  overhung  it,  and  procures 
her  the  asylum  of  its  altar.    In  this  retreat  she  remains 
some  time,  the  officers  of  the  bloody  and  tyrannical  tri- 
bunal that  had  condemned  her  watching  and  prowling 
about  the  cathedral  for  their  prey.     Quasimodo  is  how- 
ever not  only^a  host  to  defend,  but  a  genius  to  attend ; 
guarding  her  in  a  small  apartment  on  the  roof^  he  ooa- 
trives  to  anticipate  all  her  wants,  and  waits  upon  htr 
with   the  devotion  of  a  slave.     E^smeralda,  howerv, 
possesses  a  host  of  partisans,  of  whom  Quasiniodo  ii 
utterly  ignorant    A  quarter  of  Paris  was  at  that  tise 
the  villains*  general  home :  it  was  inhabited  by  all  that 
who  made  war  upon  the  city.    Here  Esmeralda,  in  htt 
quality  of  public  dancer  and  trickster,  necessarily  nad- 
ed,  and  by  her  supposed  gipsy  parentage  owned  a  large 
troop  of  clansmen  and  defenders.    The  whole  of  tkb 
Parisian  Alsatia  resolves  upon   delivering  EsoMfaUi, 
who  was  their  favourite,  from  the  hazardoas  refoge  (a 
which  she  had  been  taken.    Quasimodo  unluckily  mi** 
takes  their  intentions,  and  under  the  idea  of  protsetiBf 
his  charge,  makes  a  resistance  from  the  old  walls  of  the 
cathedral,  which  they  are  quite  justified  in  looking  npoo 
as  miraculous.     The  description  of  the  attack  of  ibe 
whole  nation  of  rascals  and  rogues  upon  the  chorch,  asd 
its  defence  by  Quasimodo,  is  among  the  most  strikiof 
pictures  in  the  book.    We  shall  endeavoor  to  tnmlati 
a  portion  of  it,  counting  upon  a  very  oonsidermfale  km 
of  vigour,  more  especiaUy  as  the  French  of  M.  Hwo  'a 
particularly  rich  and  forcible  in  every  thing  that  fdUsf 
to  ragamumnism. 

*^  Thu  same  night  Quasinnxlo  slept  not.  He  kad  jsA 
gone  his  last  rounds  .in  the  church.  He  had  not  re- 
marked the  ill-temper  of  the  arcb-deaoon  as  be  pssaad. 
who  looked  in  no  benevolent  manner  on  the  oare  mad  ac- 
tivity he  employed  in  bolting  and  padlocking  the  im- 
mense iron  bars  which  gave  to  the  great  gates  all  lbs 
solidity  ofa  wall.  After  having  given  a  glanos  to  the 
bells,  to  Jacqueline,  to  Mary  and  Thibanldt,  whom  be 
had  lately  so  miserably  neglected,  he  had  awesrf  to 


the  summit  of  the  northern  tower,  and  there  pbeing  loa 
dark  and  well  closed  lantern  on  the  leada,  be  saV^nim- 
self  down  to  contemplate  Paris.  Paris,  which  was 
scarcely  lighted  at  this  period,  presented  to  tho  sje  a 
confused  mass  of  sombre  images,  traversed  here  and 
there  by  the  white  surfece  of  tM  Seine.  No  light  was 
to  be  seen  except  in  the  lofty  window  of  a  far  remsved 
building,  the  outlines  of  which  were  clearly  defined  on 
tho  sky  in  the  direction  of  the  Porte  St.  Antoine.  Tfacie 
was  also  some  one  else  who  watched.  (This  was  the 
apartment  of  Louis  XI.) 

**  Whilst  he  allowed  his  eye  to  wander  over  this 
vague  mass  of  mist  and  darkness,  an  emotion  of  anxiety 
and  uneasines  gained  upon  him.  For  several  days  past 
he  had  been  upon  his  guard,  having  remarked  a  namber 
of  sinister  looking  individuals  continually  prowting 
about  the  church,  and  who  appeared  to  be  peering  about 
for  tho  poor  girl's  asylum.  He  had  an  idea  that  some 
plot  against  the  unhappy  refugee  was  afeot,  end  ho 
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iBMi^iDed  that  the  hatred  of  the  people  was  directed  an 
irellaifaiiist  the  supposed  sorcerer  as  a^inst  himself.  So 
bs  kept  himself  on  bis  tower«  on  the  watch,  rSvani  dan» 
MB  reootr,  as  Rabelais  says,  j^ing  sometimes  upon  the 
sell  (Elsmcralda^s  abode,)  sometimes  on  Paris,  making 
•are  guard,  like  a  good  dog,  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
distrtist. 

^  All  oTa  sudden,  while  he  was  scrutinising  the  great 
city  with  the  eye  which  nature  by  way  of  compensation 
bad  oiade  so  piercing  that  it  almost  supplied  tlie  want 
of  bis  other  organs,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  profile 
of  the  quay  of  La  Vieille-Pelleterie  assumed  a  singular 
appearanoe.  There  appeared  to  be  motion  about  it ;  the 
black  outline  of  the  parapet,  clearly  defined  on  the 
wbiteniog  waters,  seemed  to  him  as  no  longer  either 
straicbt  or  motionless  like  that  of  the  other  quays,  but 
that  ifr  undulated  to  the  eye  like  the  waves  of  a  river  or 
tbe  beads  of  a  multitude  marching  onwards.  This 
struck  him  as  strange.  He  redoubled  his  attention. 
The  movement  appeared  to  be  extending  towards  the 
city :  it  existed  but  a  short  time  on  the  quay :  it  then 
•obeidsd  by  little  and  little  as  if  it  were  entering  into 
the  interior  of  the  isle,  it  then  suddenly  ceased  and  the 
outUnea  of  tbe  quay  became  once  more  straight  and  mo- 


**At  the  moment  that  Quasimodo  had  exhausted 
himself  in  eonjecture,  the  movement  re-appeared  in  tbe 
Rne  da  Fkrvis,  which  extends  perpendicularly  into  the 
dty  from  the  ft^ade  of  Notre  Dame.  At  last, so  intense 
was  the  obscurity,  that  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  head  of 
a  column  debouch  by  this  street,  than  the  crowd  spread 
itaelf  over  the  precincts,  where  nothing  could  be  dis- 
tinguished but  that  it  was  a  crowd.  The  sight  was 
alarming.  This  singular  procession  could  not  approach 
without  some  noise  or  murmur,  whatever  silence  might 
be  kept:  the  trampling  of  tbe  feet  alone  of  so  great  a 
crowd  must  necessarily  have  sounded  through  the  still- 
tiess  of  the  streets.  But  no  sound  reached  the  brain  of 
Che  deaf  Quanimodo,  and  the  vast  multitude  of  which 
he  oould  only  catch  glimpses,  and  which  seemed  to  him 
Doiseleflii,  had  the  effect  of  an  army  of  the  dead,  who 
had  risen  from  their  graves  at  midnight,  mute,  impal- 
pable,  and  ready  to  vanish  ibto  thin  air.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  if  a  mist  full  of  human  beings  was  approaching, 
and  that  what  he  saw  in  motion  were  the  shadows  of  the 
shades. 

'*Then  (be  fears  of  an  attempt  against  the  Egyptian 
returned  to  his  apprehension.  A  confused  notion  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind  that  a  crisis  was 'approaching, 
and  he  began  to  reason  on  the  danger  of  her  situation 
with  more  method  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  brain  so  imperfectly  organised.  Ought  he  to  wake 
the  Egyptian  T  Should  he  contrive  her  evasion  ?  Where  ? 
how  ?  toe  streets  were  invested  :  the  church  was  washed 
by  tbe  river.  No  boat  was  to  be  had,  and  there  was  no 
outlet.  There  was  but  one  alternative;  he  would  die 
on  the  threshold  of  the  cathedral,  afUr  making  every 
reststanee  in  his  power  until  succour  arrived.  He  re- 
solved not  to  disturb  the  repose  of  his  protegte;  the  un- 
happy creature  would  wake  time  enough  to  die.  His 
reso/ution  being  taken,  he  set  himself  to  examine  the 
enemy  with  greater  tranquillity. 

**  The  crowd  appeared  to  increase  every  instant  in  the 
precincts.  Quasimodo,  however,  conjectured  that  the 
noise  they  made  must  be  very  slight,  for  the  windows 
of  the  street  and  the  place  remained  closed.  All  of  a 
sadden  a  light  shone  out,  and  in  an  instant  seven  or 
eight  Ught^  torches  appeared  above  the  heads  of  the 
mass,  brandishing  their  tuHs  of  flame  against  the  thick 
darkness.  Then  were  disclosed  to  the  rambling  eye 
of  Qoasimodo  whole  troops  of  men  and  women  in  rags, 
armed  with  sickles,  pikes,  hedgebills,  and  halberts  with 
their  glancing  heads.  Here  and  there  black  forks  stuck 
over  lud^ms  laces  like  horns.  He  seemed  to  have  some 
vague  Tsmembrance  of  this  multitude,  and  fancied  that 
he  bad  seen  the  same  fimhion  of  heads  before  (when  be 
was  elected  fiK>k'  pope.)  A  man,  who  held  a  torch  in 
one  hand  and  a  weapon  in  the  other,  got  upon  a  post 
and  SfifMared  to  he  haranguing.  At  the  same  time 
this  strange  arofty  made  some  evolutions,  as  if  it  were 
being  pla<»d  in  stations  round  the  church.  Quasimodo 
picked  op  his  lantern,  and  went  down  upon  the  plat- 
ibrm  between  tbe  towers,  in  order:  to  be  able  to  see  more 
distinetly  and  anange  his  means  of  defence. 

**C]opin  Trouillefou,  on  his  arrival  before  the  lofly 
portals  of  Notre  Dame,  had,  in  fact,  ranged  his  troops 
m  order  of  battle.  Although  he  exp^ted  no  sort  of  re- 
sistance, be  resolved,  like  a  prudent  general,  to  preserve 
B«ch  ordei  as  would  enable  him  to  fkce  about  in  case  of 
need,  against  any  sudden  attack  of  lbs  watch  or  of  the 


Onxe-vingts,  Accordingly  be  drew  up  his  brigade  in 
such  a  way,  that,  seeing  it  from  above,  you  would  have 
sworn  it  the  Roman  triangle  of  Ecuomus,the  boar's  head 
of  Alexander,  or  the  famous  wedge  of  Gustavus  Adol. 
pbus.  Tbe  base  of  this  triangle  rested  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  place  so  as  to  block  up  the  Rue  du  Parms,  one  of 
the  sides  looked  upon  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Uie  other  on  the 
Rue  Saint -Pierre-aux-Bufuft.  Ciopio  Trouillefou  was 
placed  at  the  apex  with  the  duke  of  Egypt,  our  friend 
John,  and  the  boldest  of  the  vagabond^.'* — Vol.  iv.  p.  61. 

An  attack  of  this  kind  may  seem  improbable  to  a 
modern  reader ;  but  in  point  of  fact  such  popular  move- 
ments were  not  even  rare  in  the  cities  of  the  middle 
ages.  ^  Police,**  as  we  understand  the  term,  did  not 
exist.  The  rights  of  feudality  were  inconsistent  with 
any  common  protection.  There  was  no  centre  of  force. 
The  ancient  cities  were  simply  a  collection  of  seigneur- 
ies;  a  thousand  diflRsrent  polices  existed,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  none  were  effective.  At  Paris,  for  in- 
stance,  independently  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty -one 
seigneurs  who  pretended  to  manorial  rights,  there  were 
twenty-five  who  claimed  as  well  the  privilege  of  dispens- 
ing justice.  Of  these  the  bishop  of  Paris  had  five 
streets,  and  the  prior  of  Notre  Dame  des  Champs  had 
four.  All  these  justiciars  only  recognised  tbe  right  of 
the  king  as  suzerain  nominally.  Louis  XI.  commenced 
the  demolition  of  this  absurd  and  inconsistent  edifice  of 
feudal  times,  and  Mirabeau  completed  it.  There  existed 
a  vast  confusion  of  watches,  under  watches,  and  counter 
watches,  in  defiance  of  which  robbery  and  plunder  wore 
carried  on  with  open  violence  and  by  main  force.  It 
was  not  unfroquent  for  a  part  of  the  populace  to  make 
a  set  at  a  particular  palace,  hotel,  or  mansion,  in  the 
most  frequented  quarters  of  the  city.  The  neighbours 
took  care  not  to  interfere  in  the  affair  unless  the  pillage 
extended  to  their  own  property ;  they  shut  their  ears  to 
the  firing,  closed  their  shutters,  barricaded  their  doors, 
and  let  the  struggle  take  its  course,  with  or  without  the 
interference  of  the  watch;  and  the  next  morning  the 
talk  in  Paris  would  be,  Stephen  Barbette  was  broken 
open  last  night,  or  the  Marechal  de  Clermont  was 
seized,  &c  So  that  not  only  the  royal  habitations,  the 
Louvre,  the  Palace,  the  Bastilo,  Les  Tournelles,  but  the 
mere  seignorial  residences,  the  Petit  Bourbon,  the  Hotel 
de  Sens,  and  the  Hotel  d*Angouldme,  had  their  battle- 
ments and  their  walls,  their  porticullis,  and  their  gates. 
The  churches  were  in  general  protected  by  their  sane- 
tit^ ;  some  of  them,  however,  were  fortified.  The  abbey  of 
Saint  Grermain  des  Pr^  was  built  up  like  a  baron,  and  it 
was  said  that  the  abb^  spent  more  metal  in  balb  than  in 
bells.    We  may  now  resume  our  extract : — 

**  As  soon  as  the  first  arrangements  were  terminated, 
(and  we  ought  to  say,  for  the  honour  of  the  vagabond 
discipline,  that  the  orders  of  Clopin  were  executed  in 
silence  and  with  admirable  precision,)  the  worthy  chief 
of  the  band  mounted  on  the  parapet  of  the  Parvis,  and 
raised  his  hoarse  and  husky  voice,  turning  constantly 
towards  Notre  Dame,  and  at  the  same  time  waving  his 
torch,  the  flames  of  which  were  sometimes  nearly  blown 
out  by  the  wind,  at  others  nearly  drowned  in  its  own 
smoke,  now  disclosed  the  reddened  facade  of  the  church, 
and  now  left  it  buried  in  darkness. 

**  *  To  thee,  Louis  de  Beaumont,,bishop  of  Paris,  coun- 
sellor to  the  court  of  parliament,  I  speak,  I,  Clopin  Trou- 
illefou, king  of  Thunes,  grand  co§sre,  prince  of  slang, 
bishop  of  jesters !  Our  sister,  falsely  condemned  (or 
magic,  has  taken  shelter  in  thy  church.  Thou  owest 
her  safeguard  and  asylum.  Now  the  court  of  parliament 
wishes  to  lay  hold  of  her  again,  and  thou  consentest 
thereto,  so  that  she  would  be  taken  and  hung  to-morrow 
in  the  place  of  the  Gr^ve,  if  God  and  the  vagabonds 
were  not  there  to  stop  them.  Now  we  are  come  to  thee, 
bishop.  If  thy  church  is  sacred,  then  is  our  sister  also; 
if  our  sister  is  not  sacred,  then  is  not  thy  church.  Here 
tlien  we  are  to  summon  thee  to  surrender  our  child  if 
thou  wishest  to  save  thy  church,  or  we  will  take  the 
girl  ourselves  and  pillage  the  church.  And  this  will  be 
well.  In  testimony  I  plant  here  my  banner.  Qt>d  keep 
thee  in  his  guard,  bishop  of  Paris.' 

^  These  words,  which  unluckily  Quasimodo  could  not 
hear,  were  pronounced  with  a  sort  of  wild  and  sombre 
majesty.  One  of  the  vagabonds  presented  his  banner  to 
Clopin,  who  planted  it  solemnly  between  two  paving 
stones.  It  was  a  pitch-fork,  on  the  teeth  of  which  hung 
a  hvure  bunch  of  bleeding  carrion. 

^  The  King  of  Thunes  then  turned  upon  the  Tuild 
forms  assembuNl  round  him  in  the  guise  of  on  army,  and 
after  regarding  their  savage  looks  with  complacency,  he 
gave  the  word  of  onset,  Sie  order  to  charge — *  to  your 
business,  blackguards,'  was  the  cry  of  Clopin  de  Trouil- 
lefim. 


^  Thirty  men  sprung  from  the  ranks,  fellows  with  ath- 
letic limbs  and  the  faces  of  blacksmiths,  with  mallets  in 
their  hands,  clubs,  pincers  and  bars  of  iron  on  their 
shoulders.  They  made  for  the  great  gate  of  the  church, 
mounted  the  steps,  and  in  an  instant  were  crouched 
down  under  the  arch  at  work  with  their  pincers  and 
levers.  A  crowd  of  the  vagabonds  followed  to  assist  or 
look  on.  The  eleven  steps  of  the  portal  were  crowded. 
However,  the  gates  held  firm.  •  Devil !'  said  one,  •  they 
are  hard  and  stiff;'  ♦  they  ore  old  and  their  joints  are  of 
horn,'  said  another.  •  Courage,  comrades,'  replied  Clo- 
pin, *  I  will  wager  my  head  against  an  old  shoe,  that  you 
will  have  opened  the  door,  taken  the  girl,  and  stripped 
the  chief  altar,  before  there  is  a  beadle  awake.  Hold !  I 
think  the  lock  is  picked.'  Clopin  was  interrupted  by  a 
tremendous  noise,  which  at  this  instant  sounded  behind 
him.  He  turned  round.  An  enormous  beam  had  just 
fiillen  from  the  skies;  it  had  crushed  about  a  dozen  of  the 
vagabond  army  on  the'steps  of  the  church,  and  rebounded 
on  the  pavement  with  the  noise  of  a  piece  of  cannon, 
breaking  here  and  there  a  score  or  two  of  legs  among 
the  beg^rs,  who  sprung  away  in  every  direction.  The 
blacksmiths,  although  themselves  protected  by  tlie  depth 
of  the  porch,  abandoned  the  gates,  and  Clopin  himself 
retired  to  a  respectful  distance  fVom  the  church.  *  I 
have  had  a  nice  escape,'  cried  John,  •  I  was  in  the 
wind  of  it,  by  Jove,  but  I  see  Peter  the  butcher  is  but- 
chered.* 

*"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  firight  which  fell  upon 
the  mob  with  the  fall  of  the  beam.  For  some  instants 
they  stood  motionless,  staring  in  the  air,  more  confound- 
ed than  by  the  arrival  of  a  thousand  of  the  king's  arch- 
ers. •  Devil!'  exclaimed  the  King  of  Egypt,  ♦  this  does 
look  like  magic  It  must  surely  be  the  moon  that  has 
thrown  us  this  faggot,'  cried  Audry4he.Red.'  ♦  Why 
then  the  moon  b  own  sister  to  Notre  Dame,  the  Virgin, 
I  think.'  •  Thousand  popes !'  exclaimed  Oopin,  »  you 
are  all  a  parcel  of  fools,'  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  ex- 
plain the  fall  of  the  beam. 

**  Nothing  was  visible  on  the  fa^e,  the  light  of  the 
torches  did  not  reach  high  enough  to  show  any  thing, 
and  all  was  silent  except  the  groans  of  the  wretches 
who  had  been  mangled  on  the  steps.  The  King  of 
Thunes  at  length  fancied  he  had  made  a  discovery. 
*  Maw  of  God !'  cried  he,  *  are  the  canons  defending 
themselves?  if  so,  sack!  sack!'  'Sack!  sack !' repeated 
the  whole  crew,  and  sack  resounded  in  the  court,  bawled 
by  hundreds  of  husky  voices,  and  a  furious  disciiarge  of 
cross-bows  and  other  missiles  was  let  fly  upon  the 
facade. 

"*  This  thundering  noise  at  last  awakened  the  people 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  sundry  quarters  might  be 
seen  windows  opening,  and  night-caps  popped  ont,  and 
hands  holding  candles.  *  Fire  at  the  windows,'  roared 
out  Clopin.  The  windows  were  all  shut  in  an  instant, 
and  the  poor  citizens,  who  had  scarcely  had  time  to  cast 
a  hasty  and  frightened  glance  upon  the  scene  of  flash 
and  tumult,  returned  back  to  perspire  in  terror  by  the 
sides  of  their  wives;  asking  themselves  if  the  devils 
kept  their  sabbath  now  in  the  Parvis,  or  whetlier  there 
was  another  atUck  of  the  Burgundians  as  in  '64.  The 
men  dreamed  of  robbery,  the  women  of  rape,  and  all 
trembled. 

•*  •  Sack !  sack !'  repeated  the  men  of  slang,  but  no 
one  made  a  step  towards  the  cathedral,  they  looked  at 
the  beam.  The  beam  did  not  move,  and  the  building 
preserved  its  calm  and  lonely  air,  but  something  had 
frozen  tbe  courage  of  the  vagabond  army. 

**  *  To  the  work  then,  smiths !'  cried  trouillefou ;  « let 
us  force  the  door.'  Not  a  soul  moved.  » Here  are  fel- 
lows,' said  he,  ♦  now,  who  are  frightened  out  of  their 
lives  by  a  block  of  wood.*  An  old  smith  came  forward 
and  said,  *  Captain,  it  is  not  the  block  of  wood  that 
frightens  us,  the  gate  is  all  bestitcbed  with  bars  of 
iron,  the  pincers  are  of  no  use.'  *  What  want  you  then 
to  knock  it  in?'  *  We  want  a  battering  ram.'  'Here 
is  one  then,'  said  the  King  of  Thunes,  standing  upon 
the  beam,  *  the  canons  themselves  have  sent  you  one. 
Thank  you,  priests,'  said  he,  making  a  mock  obeisance 
to  the  church.  This  bravado  had  the  desired  effect; 
the  charm  of  the  beam  was  broken,  -and  presently  it  was 
picked  up  like  a  feather  by  the  vigorous  arms  of  a 
htmdred  of  the  vag1tbond8|,  and  hurled  with  fury  against 
the  doors  which  they  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  force. 
The  sight  was  an  extraordinary  one,  and  in  the  dusky 
and  imperfect  light  of  the  torches,  the  beam  and  its 
supporters  might  have  been  token  for  an  immense 
beast  with  its  hundreds  of  legs  butting  against  a  giant  of 
stone. 

**  Tbe  shock  of  the  beam  resounded  upon,  the  half^ 
metallic  door  like  a  bell ;  it  did  not  give  way,  but  the 
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church  trembled  to  its  fotradations,  and  in  its  very  in. 
nermost  cavernt.  The  same  instant  a  shower  of  stones 
beffan  to  descend.  *  Hell  and  the  devil !'  roared  out 
John,  *  are  the  towers  shaking  their  battlements  upon 
us?*  Bat  the  impulse  was  on  them;  it  was  decided 
that  the  bishop  defended  his  citadel,  and  the  siege  was 
continued  with  fury,  in  spite  of  the  skidls  that  were 
cracked  in  all  directions.  The  stones  descended  one  at 
a  time,  but  they  came  down  pretty  thick  after  each 
other;  the  vagabonds  always  perceived  two  at  a  time, 
one  at  their  feet  and  the  other  on  their  heads.  Already 
a  large  heap  of  killed  and  wounded  were  heaped  on  the 
pavement;  the  assailants,  however,  were  nothing  daunt, 
ed ;  the  long  beam  continued  to  be  swung  against  the 
gates,  the  stones  to  rain  down,  and  the  door  to  groan.^* 

Of  course  the  reader  divines  the  source  of  this  opposi. 
tion.  The  workmen,  who  had  been  repairing  the  walls 
of  the  southern  tower  during  the  day,  had  leu  their  ma- 
terials behind,  and  they  consisted  of  immense  beams  fbr 
the  roof^  lead  and  stone.  A  sudden  thought  occurred  to 
Quasimodo  that  they  would  make  admirable  means  of 
defence.  With  a  force  which  he  alone  could  boast,  he 
hoisted  the  largest  and  longest  beam  to  be  found  and 
launched  it  fairly  out  of  a  small  window  upon  the  heads 
of  the  vagabonds  at  work  on  the  steps.  The  enormous 
beam  in  mcending  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  acquired 
no  small  accelerated  velocity,  and  hitting  and  bounding 
from  pinnacle  to  comer  and  corner  to  wall  as  it  fell,  and 
again  rebounding  on  the  pavement  among  the  besiegers, 
it  seemed,  to  the  eye  of  Quasimodo,  like  a  hideous  ser. 
penl  writhing  and  leaping  upon  its  prey. 

^  Quasim<xlo  saw  the  vagabotids  scattered  by  the  fall 
of  the  beam,  like  ashes  before  the  wind.  He  took  ad- 
yantage  of  this  affright,  and  whilst  they  fixed  a  super- 
stitious  stare  upon  the  block,  fidlen  from  the  sky  as  they 
thought,  Quasimodo  set  to  work  in  silence  to  heap  to- 
gether rubbish,  stones,  hewn  and  unhewn,  even  to  the 
sacks  of  toob  belonging  to  the  masons,  up<m  the  edge  of 
the  parapet ;  so  that  as  soon  as  they  began  to  batter  the 
great  gates,  the  hailstorm  of  stoneblocks  commenced, 
and  the  vagabonds  to  th'mk  the  church  was  demolishing 
itself  upon  their  heads.  If  any  eye  could  have  seen 
Quasimodo  at  his  work,  it  would  have  been  a  sight  of 
dread.  Independently  of  all  the  projectiles  he  had  accu- 
mulated  on  the  balustrade,  he  had  heaps  of  stones  on  the 
platform  itself;  so  that  as  soon  as  the  blocks  on  the  outer 
edge  were  exhausted,  he  gathered  from  the  heaps.  He 
then  might  be  seen  lowering  and  rising,  dipping  and 
plunging  with  an  activity  altc^^ether  incoticeivable.  His 
great  head,  more  Uke  that  of  a  gnome  than  of  a  human 
being,  was  to  be  seen  inclining  over  the  balustrade,  then 
a  block  would  fidl,  then  another  enormous  stone,  then 
another.  From  time  to  time  he  would  follow  a  fine 
st^ne  with  his  eye,  and  when  it  killed  well  he  grtmted 
•  hun!'  "—p.  76. 

However,  the  vagabonds  did  not  flinch.  The  thick 
gates  were  trembhng  under  the  weight  of  the  battering 
engine,  the  pannels  were  cracking,  the  carving  sprung 
off  in  shivers,  the  hinges  at  each  blow  jumped  up  from 
.  the  pivots,  the  boards  Iwgan  to  separate,  and  the  timber 
was  ground  to  powder  between  the  claspings  and  bind- 
ings of  iron ;  luckily  fbr  Quasimodo  there  was  more 
iron  than  wood,  lie  perceived,  however,  that  the  door 
could  not  hold  long,  and  as  his  ammunition  declined,  he 
began  to  despond.  However,  another  bright  idea  struck 
him :  the  experiment  he  hit  upon  we  shall  describe  in 
the  author's  words. 

**  At  this  moment  of  anguish  ho  remarked  a  little 
lower  than  the  balustrade  whence  he  crushed  the  men  of 
slang,  two  long  spouts  of  stone,  which  disgorged  imrae^ 
diatdy  over  the  great  gates.  The  interior  orifice  of  the 
gutters  opened  on  the  level  of  the  platform.  He  ran  to 
tetch  a  &ggot  fix>m  his  bell-ringer's  lodge,  and  placing 
it  over  the  hole  of  the  two  spouts  he  covered  it  with  a 
multitude  of  laths  and  rolls  of  lead,  ammunition  which 
ho  had  not  yet  resorted  to.  As  soon  as  all  was  arranged, 
be  set  fire  to  the  mass  with  his  lantern. 

**  In  this  interval,  the  vagabonds,  perceiving  the  stones 
bad  ceased  to  fall,  no  longer  looked  up,  and  the  whole 
cavalcade,  like  a  pack  of  hounds  that  have  driven  the 
boar  to  bay,  now  crowded  round  the  gates,  which,  thongh 
all  shattered  by  the  battering  engine,  were  still  standing. 
They  were  all  in  expectation  of  the  last  grand  blow,  the 
blow  thai  was  to  send  the  whole  in  shivers.  Each  was 
striving  to  get  nearest  to  the  door  that  he  might  be  the  first 
to  dart  into  this  rich  reservoir  of  treasures  that  had  been 
accumulating  for  three  centuries.  They  roared  with 
joy  as  they  bandied  about  from  one  to  another  the  names 
of  silver  crosses,  copes  of  brocade,  the  gilded -monuments, 
the  ma^ificence  of  the  choir,  the  dazzling  fetes,  and 
the  christmasses  sparkling  with   torches,  the  casters 


brilliant  with  the  sun,  and  all  the  splendid  solemnities  ot 
chalices,  chandeliers,  pyxes,  tabernadcs,  reliquaries, 
which  embossed  the  altars  with  a  crust  of  gold  and  dia- 
monds. Assuredly,  at  this  moment  of  bliss,  the  canters 
and  whiners,  the  limpera  and  tremblers  and  tumblers, 
thought  much  less  of  the  rescue  of  the  Egyptian,  than 
they  did  of  the  pillage  of  Notre  Dame. 

^  All  of  a  sudden,  while  by  a  last  effort,  they  were 
g^uping  themselves  about  the  engine,  holding  their 
breath  uid  stiffening  their  muscles  as  for  a  final  stroke, 
a  howling,  more  hideous  than  that  which  followed  the 
fall  of  the  beam  arose  in  the  middle  of  them  all.  Those 
who  were  not  yelling  and  yet  alive,  looked  round.  Two 
streams  of  boiling  lead  were  pouring  firom  the  top  of  the 
buildii^  on  the  thickest  part  of  4he  crowd.  This  stormy 
sea  of  men  hod  subsided  under  the  boiling  metal :  on 
the  two  points  where  it  had  chiefly  fallen,  two  black  and 
smoking  holes  were  made  in  the  crowd,  such  as  hot 
water  would  cause  in  a  drift  of  snow.  The  dying  were 
writhing  in  them,  half-calcined  and  roaring  with  pain. 
All  about  these  jets  of  lead,  the  shower  had  sprinkled 
upon  the  besiegers  and  entered  into  their  skulls  like 
ramrods  of  flame.  It  was  heavy  fire,  which  riddled  the 
wretches  with  a  thousand  hailstones  .The  clamour  was 
horrific  The  vagabonds  fled  pell-mell,  throwing  the 
beam  upon  the  dead,  the  bold  and  the  timid  together, 
and  the  court  was  cleared  a  second  time.  All  eyes  were 
raised  to  the  roof  of  the  church.  They  beheld  a  sight 
of  an  extraordinary  kind.  From  the  top  of  the  loftiest 
gallery,  above  the  central  rose-window,  huge  flames, 
crowned  with  sparkles  of  fire, mounted  between  the  two 
towers,  the  fury  of  which  was  increased  by  the  wind, 
which  every  now  and  then  carried  off  a  tongue  of  flame 
along  with  the  smoke.  Below  this  fire,  below  the  sombre 
balustrade,  two  large  spouts  fiishioned  in  the  shape  of 
monsters*  jaws  vomited  forth  without  cessation  a  silver 
shower  of  buriiing  rain.  As  they  approached  the  pave- 
ment the  streams  scattered  like  water  poured  through 
the  thousand  holes  of  the  rose  of  a  watering.pot.  Above  ue 
flames  were  the  two  gigantic  towers,  the  two  fronts  of 
which  visible,  the  one  black  the  other  red,  appeared  still 
greater  when  viewed  against  the  sky.  The  numberless 
sculptures  of  devils  and  dragons  had  an  aspect  of  woe. 
The  unsettled  brilliancy  of  the  fire  gave  them  the  ap. 
pcarance  of  life.  The  serpents  seemed  to  be  laughing, 
the  water-spouts  to  be  barking,  the  salamanders  to  bo 
puffing  the  fire,  the  griffins  to  sneeze  in  the  smoke.  And 
amongst  the  monsters  thus  as  it  were  awakened  out  of 
their  slumbers  by  the  noise  and  confusion,  there  was  one 
in  motion  who  was  seen  to  pass  from  time  to  time  in 
front  of  the  fire  like  a  bat  before  a  candle." — p.  83. 

**A  silence  of  terror  fell  upon  the  army  of  Vagabonds, 
during  which  might  be  heard  the  cries  of  the  canons 
shut  up  in  their  cloister,  more  uneasy  than  horses  in  a 
stable  on  fire,  together  with  the  stoalthy-opened  noise 
of  windows,  the  bustle  of  tho  interior  of  the  houses,  and 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  wind  in  the  flame,  the  last  rattle 
in  the  throats  of  the  dying,and  the  pattering  of  the  lead- 
rain  on  the  pavement." 

This  formidable  mode  of  resistance  rendered  a  coun- 
cil  of  war  necessary,  at  which  the  vagabonds  resolved 
upon  an  escalade — it  failed ;  the  prowess  of  Quasimodo 
was  again  successful,  he  shook  the  besiegers  off  the  lad- 
der and  hurled  them  into  the  depths  below.  The  con- 
test was  thus  protracted  till  the  arrival  of  a  very  consi- 
derable troop  of  gendarmerie  and  archers,  acting  under 
Uie  immediate  orders  of  the  king.  The  unlucky  vaga- 
bonds were  utterly  routed,  and  eitlier  driven  from  the 
field  or  leA  upon  it.  The  description  of  the  siege  is 
continued  at  great  length ;  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
us  to  carry  on  our  report  of  it  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
preceding  scenes,  the  spirit  and  animation  of  which 
have  induced  us  to  enter  upon  the  translation  of  some 
considerable  passages. 

We  ore  tempted  to  add  another  scene  to  the  foregoing, 

which  has  few  equals  in  any  language.  Esmeralda  having 

been  condemned,  Quasimodo  and  the  priest  witness  the 

execution  from  the  roof  of  Notre-Dome. — Ed, 

**  Outside  the  balustrade  of  the  tower,  precisely  under 
the  spot  where  the  priest  had  stopped,  projected  one 
of  those  fantastically  carved  spouts  of  stone,  which  jut 
out  along  the  sides  of  Grothic  edifices ;  and  from  a  ere- 
vice  of  this  gutter,  two  beautiful  wall-flowers  in  full 
bloom,  shaken,  and  rendered,  as  it  were,  living  by  the 
breath  of  the  wind,  were  wantonly  bowing  one  to  the 
other.  From  aloft  above  the  towers,  far  towards  the 
sky,  <waB  heard  the  chirping  of  little  birds ;  but  the 
priest  neither  heard  nor  saw  any  thing  of  all  this.  He 
was  one  of  those  men  (or  whom  there  are  no  morn- 


ings, no  birds,  no  flowers ;   in  that  immense  horizoa, 
which  opened  so  many  aspects  around  him,  his  c«|fejn« 
plation   was  concentrated  on  one  single  point.    Quasi- 
modo turned  to  ask  him  what  he  had  dome  with  the 
gipsy ;  but  the  Archdeacon  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be 
out  of  the  world;  he  was  visibly  in  one  of  those  vicdeet 
moments  of  life,  when  the  earth  might  have  given  way 
under  his  feet,  and  he  would  not  have  felt  it.    Hia  tjea 
invariably  fixed  on  a  certain  spot,  he.remaiBed  silent  and 
motionless,  and  this  silence  and  this  iramobfttty  hkd  a 
something  in  them   so   fearful^  that  the  savage  ringer 
shuddered  before,  and  dared  not  ^encountw  tliera.    H% 
only  followed  (and  this  was  still  a  mode  of  qocBtknysg 
the  archdeacon)  the  direction  ofliiB  kxiks ;  and  in  this 
manner  the  eye  oi  the  unhappy  deaf  man  feU  od   tin 
place  de  la  Grive.    He  thus  bcbeld  what  the  prieet  was 
looking  upon.  The  ladder  was  raised  near  the  stationary 
gibbet ;  there  was  an  attendance  of  the  populaee  in  the 
square,  and  a  great  number  of  soldiers.    A  otart  was 
dragging  along  the  pavement  something  white,  to  wbid 
something  black  was  dinging.     Thb  man  «t<^ipod  it 
the  foot  of  the  gibbet;    l^re    something   passed  tkl 
Quasimodo  could  not  see  clearly,  not  that  hia  nngle  cf« 
had  lost  its  keenness  of  sight,  but  there  waa  a  knot  ti 
soldiers  that  prevented  him  from  distinguishing  emy 
thing.    Besides,  at  that  moment  the  sun  uione  fiurth,  ani 
such  a  flood  of  light  burst  above  the   horism,   that  it 
seemed  as  if  all  the  points  of  all  the  buildings  in  Faixs, 
steeples,  chimneys,  and  gable  tops,  had  taken  lire  at  onoe. 

**  Meanwhile,  the  man  set  about  mountiu^  tbe  hdderi 
Quasimodo  then  saw  him  again  distinct^f— ^  euried  m 
woman  on  his  shoulder,  a  young  girl  dresttd  in  white.* 
this  young  girl  had  a  baiter  about  her  neck*    QaasBwwfe 
recognised  her^  it  was  herself.    The  man  arrivadaltht 
top  of  the  ladder,  and  arranged  the  knot  of  the  bah«. 
Here  the  priest,  in  order  to  see  better,  }Jaeed  bimsdf 
on  his  knees,  on  the  balustrade.    On  a  sudden^  the  mia 
abruptly  pushed   away   the  ladder  with   his   foot,  tuk 
Quasimodo,  who  for  some  moments  past  had  not  dravi 
a  breath,  saw  the  unfortunate  girl  dangle  at  tho  end  d 
a  rope,  two  fiUthoms  above  the  pavement,  with  the  bub 
crouching  down   upon  her,  his  feet  on  her  aboiikkn. 
The  cord  twisted  round  several  times,  and  Qoafinerfo 
beheld   horrible  convulsions  all  down  tho  gipsy  fsfii 
body.    The  priest,  on  his  part,  with  outstretched  aedk, 
and  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  watched  the  fi^b. 
ful  group  of  the  man  and  the  girl— of  the  spider  aad  ti» 
fly.    At  tlie  moment  when  tbe  whole  was  moat  drew^ 
to  behold,  a  <lemon*s  laugh,  such  a  laugh  as  can  odIi 
come  from  one  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  man,  bnrst  Aatk 
on  his  livid  face.    Quasimodo  did  not  hear  this  lai^ 
but  he  saw  it     The  ringer  drew  back  a  few  steps  bdaad 
tho  archdeacon,  and  suddenly  rushing  with  fury  opoa 
him,  with  his  two  huge  hands  he  pushed  him  into  tke 
abyss  over  which  he  was  leaning. 

**  The  priest  cried  o\it  *  damnation  !^  and  felL 

**  The  spout  beneath  him  stopped  him  in  his  fall;  ia  ^ 
pcratien,  lie  clung  to  it  with  his  hands,  and  just  u  \/t 
opened  his  mouth  to  utter  a  second  cry,  he  saw  the  fearii 
and  avenging  figure  of  Quasimodo  pass  on  tho  brink  of  tbe 
balustrade  above  bis  head ;  seeing  this  he  remained  %• 
lent    The  abyss  was  beneath  him  ;  a  fall  of  mace  tiao 
two  hundred  feet,  and  the  pavement     In    tlib  terr^ 
situation  the  archdeacon   said  not  a  worcl,  gave  Mta 
groan ;  he  only  writhed  on  the  spoutt  with   snrpfisii^ 
efforts  to  raise  himself  up,  but  his  hands  had  no  faoki  on 
the  granite,  his  feet  scratched  against  the  blackmed  wa!^ 
without  making  good  their  footing.    Those  persona  W%3 
have  ascended  the  towers  of  Ndtre  Dame,  aro   %,\ 
that  there  is  a  projection  of  the  wall  immc^liately  i^o- 
demeath  the  balustrade ;  it  was  on  the  inward  hdia*' 
tion  of  this   projection,  that  the  wretched  nrtbdemm 
exhausted  himself.  He  hnd  not  to  do  with  a  perpeodieahr 
wall,  but  with  a  wall  that  receded  from  him. 

**  Quasimodo  would  only  have  had  to  stretch  fennrd  to 
hand  to  save  him  from  the  preci|nco ;  but  Qosumodo 
did  not  even  look  at  him,  he  looked  at  Is  Orite-^ 
looked  at  the  gibbet — ^he  looked  at  the  gipsy  gii).  Tbs 
deaf  ringer  had  placed  his  elbows  on  the  bahntra^  at 
the  spot  where  the  archdeacon  had  stoqd  tho  nMaeBt 
before;  and  there,  not  lifting  his  eye  from  the  ody 
object  he  had  any  consciousness  of^  he  remained  oratB 
and  motionless,  as  if  thunderstruck,  and  a  long  Uvcnt 
of  tears  fell  silently  from  that  eye,  whence,  till  tbai,tnt 
one  single  tear  had  ever  flowed.  The  arcfadsseon 
panted,  his  bald  forehead  streamed  with  perspiiatian, 
his  nails  bled  upon  the  stone,  his  knees  vrere  frtaed 
bore  against  the  wail ;  he  could  hear  his  oassock,  which 
hod  caught  to  the  spout,  crackle  and  give  way  at  t^^ry 
shock  he  gave.  To  crown  aU,  this  spout  was  tenninstod 
by  a  leaden  pipe,  which  bsnt  uinkr  thv  woig^  of  ikis 
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bod^,  and  he  felt  it  slowly  yielding-  to  his  weight    The 

mmrtunate  man  oonld  not  bat  be  certain  that  when  his 

teiMk  would  be  broken  with  fatigue,  his  cassock  oom> 

pletely  torn,  and  the  lead  bent  down,  he  mnst  fall,  and 

terror  chilled  him  to  the  heart  Sometimes  he  cast  his  eyes 

wildly  upon  a  sort  of  platfbrm,  made  by  the  scnlptare, 

iboot  ten  feet  lower  down,  and*  from  the  depth  of  his 

i    agonised  soul,  he  demanded  of  heaven  that  he  might 

1    be  suffered  to  finish  his  life,  were  it  to  last  a  hundred 

I    years,  on  this  space  of  two  feet  square.    Once  he  looked 

down  upon  the  abyw  beneath  him ;  when  he  raised  his 

bead,  his  ey«8  were  dosed,  and  his  hair  stood  bristling 

ercet 

**•  There  was  something  awflil  in  the  silence  of  these 
iwo  men.    Quasimodo  continued  weeping  and  looking 
towards  la  Orivt^  while  a  few  feet  under  him,  the  arch- 
deacon was  in  this  fiigbtfol  state  of  agony.    Finding 
that  all  his  efforts  did  nothing  but  weaken  the  fHil  sup- 
port which  remained  for  him,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  sUta^to  no  more.    There  he  was,  ctingmg  to  the 
spomt,  searedy  cbawing  his  breath,  not  stirring,  not  mov- 
'"     ing,  but  with  that  mechanical  convulsion  of  the  body 
which  we  feel  in  a  dream,  when  we  think  we  are  falling ; 
his  fixed  eyes  opened  wide,  with  a  diseased,  a  terrified 
glare.  LitUe  by  fittie,  meanwhile,  he  was  losing  ground ; 
his  fiogen  dipped  upon  the  stone ;  he  felt  more  and  more 
the  weakness  of  his  arms  and  the  wei^t  of  his  body ;  the 
bsDdi^  of  the  lead  that  supported  nim  inclined  every 
joomeot  stiU  further  in  the  direction  of  the  abyss  beneath 
bira :  he  coold  see,  and  a  fearful  sight  it  was  for  him, 
the  roof  of  &nn<  Jean  le  Rondy  as  small  as  a  card  bent 
in  two.    "Bm  looked  upon  the  motionless  statues  of  the 
tower  one  ailsr  the  other,  all  suspended,  like  him,  over 
the  yawning  depth,  but  without  fear  for  themselves  or 
pi^  for  him.    Every  thing  was  of  stone  around  him  ; 
odJore  bis  eyes  the  gaping  monsters,  beneath,  at  the  foot 
ef  the  cathedral,  tbe  pavement ;    above   his  head,  the 
wcep%ng  figure  of  Qoasimodo.     In  the  close,  stood  a  few 
groups  of  idJeis,  who  were  coolly  trying  to  guess  what 
madman  could  be  amusing  himself  in  so  strange  a  man. 
ner.     The  priest  heard  them  say,  fer  their  voices  came 
up  clear  and  sharp  to  his  ear,  **  Why,  he  must  break 
,,  )^  neck."    Foaming  in  a  complete  dchrium  of  terror, 
.'  he  at  length  became  conscious  that  all  was    useless, 
lievertheless,  be  gathered  together  whatever  strength  he 
was  still  master  of^  fer  a  last  effort    He  stifieneo  him- 
sdf  upon  the  spout,  pushed  against  the  wall  with  his 
;^  .  two  knees,  fastened  both  his  hands  in  a  slit  of  the  stone 
^.  aad  was  just  on  the  point  of  getting  a  hold  for  one  foot, 
^     mhen  the  struggle  he  was  making  caused  the  end  of  the 
'.  !^;4  kaden  pipe  he  was  supported  by,  to  bend  abruptly  down, 
'^((^  tod  with  the  same  motion  bis  cassock  was  ripped  up. 
,  jj-"  Fmding,  therefero  every  thing  give  way  under  him,  and 
having  no  longer  a  hold  but  by  his  two  stiffened  and  fail- 
ing hands,  the  wretched  man  shut  his  eyes,  and  let  go 
the  smut    He  fell ! — Quasimodo  looked  at  him  as  he 
wisfidlmg. 

**  Afall  fixim  80  great  a  height  is  seldom  perpendicular; 
Wfirtt  Punched  into  the  air,  his  head  was  undermost, 
and  hit  bands  were  stretched  forth ;  he  afterwards, 
*nmed  aereral  times  round,  and,  finally,  the  wind  drove 
6ioi  OB  the  roof  of  a  house ;  here  began  the  fracturing 
of  tbe  unfortunate  priest^s  body,  but  he  was  not  dead 
•fcni  he  landed  there.  •The  ringer  beheld  him  still  try- 
^  to  dutch  the  coping  with  his  nails,  but  the  plane 
^VM  too  much  inclined,  and  he  had  no  strength  lefl ; 
ke  did  rapidly  along  tJie  shelving  roof,  like  a  loosened 
fife,  and  fell  with  a  bound  upon  the  pavement  There 
he  stirred  no  more."^ 
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BT  HISS  MTTFORn. 

Hate  any  of  my  readers  ever  feund  great  convenience 
^ths  lost,  the  real  loss,  of  actual  tangible  property, 
*>^  Wn  exceedingly  provoked  and  annoyed  when  such 
pf^V^j  vu  restored  to  them  7  If  so,  they  can  sympa- 
thise witl)  a  late  unfertunate  recovery,  which  has  brought 
""^  ^  P^^  shame  and  disgrace.    There  is  no  way  of 
^xpbioing  my  calamity  but  by  telling  the  whole  stor^. 
I^ut  Friday  fortnight  was  one  of  those  anomalies  in 
weather  with  which  we  English  people  are  visited  fer 
oar  sins;  a  dav  of  intolerable  wind,  and  insupportable 
dost ;  an  equinoctial  gale  out  of  season ;  a  piece  of 
^larcb  unnaturally  foisted  into  the  very  heart  of  Moy  ; 
pst  as,  in  the  almost  parallel  mis-arrangement  of  the 
^glish  counties,  one  sees  (perhaps  out  of  compliment 
H>this  peculiarity  of  climate,  to  keep  the  weather  in 
oovotsoance  as  it  were)  a  bit  of  Wiltshire  plumped 
down  in  the  very  middle  of  Berkshire,  whilst  a  great 
island  of  ths  county  palatine  of  Durham  figures  in  the 


centre  of  canny  Northumberland.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
on  that  remarkably  windy  day  did  I  set  ferlh  to  the 
eood  town  of  B.,  on  the  feminine  errand  called  shopping. 
Every  lady  who  lives  far  in  the  country,  and  seldom 
visitu  great  towns,  will  understand  the  full  force  of  that 
comprehensive  word ;  and  I  had  not  been  shopping  for  a 
long  time :  I  had  a  dread  of  the  operation,  arising  from 
a  'consciousness  of  weakness.  I  am  a  true  daughter  of 
Ehro,  a  dear  lover  of  bargs ins  and  bright  colours ;  and 
knowing  this,  have  generally  been  wise  enough  to  keep, 
as  much  as  I  can,  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  At 
last  a  sort  of  necessity  arose  fer  some  slight  purchases, 
in  the  shape  of  two  new  gowns  from  London,  which 
cried  aloud  fer  making.  Trimmings,  ribands,  sewing 
silk,  and  lining,  all  were  called  for.  The  shopping  was 
inevitsble,  and  I  undertook  the  whole  concern  at  once, 
most  heroically  resolving  to  spend  ju«t  so  much,  and  no 
more ;  and  half  comforting  mysdf  that  I  had  a  full 
morning's  work  of  indispensable  business,  and  should 
have  no  time  fer  extraneous  extravagance. 

There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  prodigious  accumulation  of 
errands  and  wants.  The  evening  befere,  they  had  been 
8et  down  in  great  form,  on  a  slip  of  paper,  headed  thus 
— "things  wanted.'* — To  how  many  and  various  cata- 
logues that  title  would  apply,  from  the  red  bench  of  the 
peer,  to  the  oaken  settle  of  the  cottager — from  him  who 
wants  a  blue  riband,  to  him  who  wants  bread  and 
cheese !  My  list  was  astounding.  It  was  written  in 
double  columns,  in  an  invisible  hand ;  the  long  intract- 
able words  were  brought  into  the  ranks  by  the  Fro- 
crustes  mode — abbreviation ;  and«  as  we  approached  the 
bottom,  two  or  three  were  crammed  into  one  lot, clumped, 
as  the  bean-setters  say,  and  designated  by  a  sort  of  short 
hand,  a  hieroglyphic  of  my  own  invention.  In  good 
open  printing,  my  list  would  have  cut  a  respectable 
Bgure  as  a  catalogue  too;  for,  as  I  had  a  given  sum 
to  carry  to  market,  I  amused  myself  with  calcula- 
ting the  proper  and  probable  cost  of  every  article ;  in 
which  process  I  most  cj^regiously  cheated  the  shop- 
koopor  and  roys^C  by  copying,  with  the  credulity  of 
hope,  from  the  pufis  in  newspapers,  and  expecting  to 
buy  fine  solid  wearable  goods  at  advertising  prices.  In 
this  way  I  stretched  my  money  a  great  deal  farther 
than  it  would  go,  and  swelled  my  catalogue;  so  that, 
at  last  in  spite  of  compression  and  shorthand,  I  had  no 
room  for  another  word,  and  was  obliged  to  crowd  seve- 
ral small  but  important  articles,  such  as  cotton,  laces, 
pins,  needles,  shoe-strings,  &c.  into  that  very  irregular 
and  disorderly  storehouse — that  place  where  most  things 
deposited  are  lost — my  memory^  by  courtesy  so  called. 

I'he  written  list  was  safely  consigned,  with  a  well 
filled  purse,  to  my  usual  repository,  a  black  velvet  bag; 
and,  the  next  morning,  I  and  my  bag,  with  its  nicely 
balanced  contents  of  wants  and  money,  were  safely  con- 
veyed  in  a  little  open  carriage  to  the  good  town  of  B. 
There  I  dismounted,  and  began  to  bargain  most  vigor- 
ously, visiting  the  cheapest  shops,  cheapening  the  cheap- 
est articles,  yet  wisely  buying  the  strongest  and  the 
best ;  a  little  astonished  at  first,  to  find  every  thing  so 
much  dearer  than  I  had  set  it  down,  yet  soon  reconciled 
to  this  misfortune  by  the  magical  influence  which  shop- 
ping possesses  over  a  woman's  fancy — all  the  sooner 
reconciled,  as  the  monitory  list  lay  unlocked  at,  and  un- 
thought  of,  in  its  grave  receptacle,  the  black  velvet  bag. 
On  I  went,  with  an  air  of  cheerful  business,  of  happy 
importance,  till  my  money  began  to  wax  small.  Cer. 
tain  small  aberrations  had  occurred, too,  in  my  economy. 
One  article  that  had  happened,  by  rare  accident,  to  be 
below  my  calculation,  and,  indeed,  below  any  ealoula- 
tbn,  calico  at  ninepence,  fine,  thick,  strong,  wide  calico, 
at  ninepence,  (did  ever  man  hear  of  any  thing  so  cheap .^) 
absolutely  enchanted  me,  and  I  took  the  whole  piece : 
then  after  buying  for  M.  a  gown,  according  to  order,  I 
saw  one  that  I  liked  better,  and  bought  that  toa  Then 
I  fell  in  love,  was  actually  captivated  by  a  sky  blue 
sash  and  handkerchief, — not  the  poor,  thin,  greeny  co- 
lour which  usually  passes  under  that  dishonoured  name, 
but  the  rich  full  tint  of  the  noon-day  sky  :  and  a  csp- 
riband,  really  pink,  that  might  have  vied  with  the  inside 
leaves  of  a  moss-rose.  Then,  in  hunting  after  cheapness, 
I  got  into  obscure  shops,  where,  not  finding  what  I 
asked  for,  I  was  fain  to  take  something  that  they  had, 
purely  to  make  a  proper  compensation  for  the  trouble  ol 
lugging  out  drawers,  and  answering  questions.  Lastly, 
I  was  nirly  coaxed  into  some  articles  by  the  irresisti- 
bility  of  the  sellersr-^by  the  demure  and  truth  telling 
look  of  a  pretty  quaker,  who  could  almost  have  persuad- 
ed the  head  off*  one's  shoulders,  and  who  did  persuade 

one  that  ell-wide  muslin  would  go  as  far  as  yard  and  a  rccted'to  prevent  its*^  being  found.    I  had  had  the  good 

shopman,  luck  to  lose  it  in  a  suburb  of  B.  renowned  for  filching. 


who  ui^der  cover  of  a  well  darkened  window,  affirmed, 
on  his  honour,  that  his  hrown  satin  was  a  perfect  match 
to  my  green  pattern,  and  forced  the  said  satin  down  my 
throat  accordingly.  With  these  helps,  my  money  melted 
all  too  fast :  at  half  past  five  my  purse  was  entirely 
empty ;  and,  as  shopping  with  an  empty  purse  has  by 
no  means  the  relish  and  savour  of  shopping  with  a  full 
one,  1  was  quite  willing  and  ready  to  go  home  to  dinner, 
pleased  as  a  child  with  my  purchases,  and  wholly  un- 
suspecting  the  sins  of  omission,  the  errands  unper- 
formed, which  were  tlie  natural  result  of  my  unconsulted 
memoranda  and  my  treacherous  memory. 

Home  I  returned,  a  happy  and  proud  woman,  wise  in 
my  own  conceit,  a  thrifty  iashion-monger,  laden,  like  a 
pedler,  with  huge  packages  in  stout  brown  holland,  tied 
up  with  whipcord,  and  genteel  little  parcels,  papered  and 
ptickthreaded  in  shopmanlike  style.  At  last  we  were 
safely  stowed  in  tlie  pony -chaise,  which  had  much  ado  to 
hold  us,  my  little  bUck  bag  lying,  as  usual,  in  my  lap ; 
when,  as  we  ascended  the  steep  hill  out  of  B.,  a  sudden 
pufi"  of  wind  took  at  once  niy  cottage-bonnet  and  my 
largre  cloak,  blew  the  bonnet  off  my  head,  so  that  it  hung 
bemnd  me,  suspended  by  the  riband,  and  fairly  snapped 
the  string  of  the  doak,  which  flew  away,  much  in  the 
style  of  John  Gilpin's,  renowned  in  story.  My  companion 
pitying  my  plight,  exerted  himself  manfully  to  regain  the 
fly-away  garments,  shoved  the  head  into  the  bonnet,  or 
the  bonnet  over  the  head  (I  do  not  know  which  phrase 
best  describes  the  manoeuvre,)  with  one  hand,  and  re- 
covered the  refractory  cloak  with  the  other.  Thb  last 
exploit  was  certainly  the  most  difficult  It  is  wondorfiil 
what  a  tug  he  was  forced  to  give,  before  that  obstinate 
cloak  could  be  brought  round :  it  was  swelled  with  the 
wind  like  a  bladder,  animated,  so  to  say,  like  a  living 
thing,  and  threatened  to  carry  pony  and  chaise,  and 
riders,  and  packages,  backward  down  the  hill,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  sail,  and  we  a  ship.  At  last  the  contumacious 
garment  was  mastered.  We  righted ;  and,  by  dint  of 
sitting  sideways,  and  turning  my  back  on  my  kind  com- 
rade, I  got  home  without  any  farther  damage  than  the 
loss  of  my  bag,  which,  though  not  missed  before  the 
chaise  haa  been  unladen,  had  undoubtedly  gone  by  the 
board  in  the  gale;  and  I  lamented  my  old  and  trusty  com- 
panion,  without  in  the  least  foreseeing  the  use  it  would 
probably  be  of  to  my  reputation. 

Immediately  after  dinner  (for  in  all  cases,  even  when 
one  has  bargains  to  show,  dinner  must  be  discussed)  I 
produced  my  purchases.  They  were  much  admired ;  and 
the  quantity,  when  spread  out  in  our  little  room,  being 
altogether  dazzling,  and  the  quality  satisfectory,  the 
cheapness  was  never  doubted.  Every  body  thought  the 
bargains  were  exactly  such  as  I  meant  to  get — for  no- 
body calculated ;  and  the  bills  being  really  lost  in  the  lost 
bag,  and  the  particular  prices  just  as  much  lost  in  my 
memory  (the  ninepenny  calico  was  the  only  article  whose 
cost  occurred  to  me,)  I  passed,  without  telling  any  thing 
like  a  fib,  merely  by  a  discreet  silence,  fiir  me  best  and 
thriftiest  bargainer  that  over  went  shopping.  After  some 
time  spent  very  pleasantly,  in  admiration  on  one  side, 
and  display  on  the  other,  we  were  interrupted  by  the  de- 
mand for  some  of  the  little  articles  which  I  had  forgotten. 
**  The  sewing-silk,  please  ma'am,  for  my  mistress's 
gown."  **  Sewing-silk!  I  don't  know — kx)k  about"  Ah, 
she  might  look  long  enough!  no  sewing-silk  was  there. 
*♦  Very  strange !" — Presently  came  other  enquiries— 
"  Where's  the  tape,  Mary?"—**  The  tape!"— ••  Yes,  my 
dear ;  and  the  needles,  pins,  cotton,  stay-laces,  boot  laces ;" 
**the  bobbin,  the  ferret,  shirt-buttons,  shoe-strings  ?"—r 
quoth  she  of  the  sewing-silk,  taking  up  the  cry ;  and 
forthwith  began  a  searcm  as  bustling,  as  active,  and  as 
vain,  as  that  of  our  old  spaniel.  Brush,  after  a  hare  that 
has  stolen  away  from  her  form.  At  last  she  suddenly 
desisted  firom  her  rummage — ^  Without  doubt,  ma'am, 
they  are  in  the  reticule,  and  all  lost,"  said  she,  in  a  very 
pathetic  tone.  **  Really,"  cried  I,  a  little  conscience- 
stricken,  **I  don't  recollect;  perhaps  I  might  ferget." 
»  Depend  on  it,  my  love,  that  Harriet's  right,"  interrupted 
one  whose  interruptions  are  always  kind;  **  those  are  just 
the  little  articles  that  people  put  in  reticules,  and  you 
never  could  forget  so  many  things ;  besides  you  wrote 
them  down."  "  I  don't  know — f  am  not  sure" — But  I 
was  not  listened  to;  Harriet's  conjecture  had  been  mcta- 
morphosed  into  a  certainty;  all  my  sins  of  omission  were 
stowed  in  the  reticule;  and  before  bed-time,  the  little 
black  bag  held  forgotten  things  enough  to  fill  a  sack. 

Never  was  retiou)e  so  lamented  by  all  but  its  owner ; 
a  boy  was  immediately  despatched  to  look  for  it,  and  on 
his  returning  empty-handed,  there  was  even  a  talk  of 
having  it  cried.    My  care,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ail  di- 


half :  and  by  the  fluent  impudence  of  a  lying 
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uid  I  remembered  that  the  street  was,  at  that  moment, 
lull  of  peo[^ :  the  bag  did  ai^toally  contain  more  than 
enough  to  tempt  those  who  were  naturally  disposed  to 
steal  for  stealing*s  sake ;  so  I  went  to  bed  in  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  it  was  ^one  for  ever.  But  there 
is  nothing  certain  in  this  world — ^not  even  a  thicPs  dis- 
honesty. Two  old  women  who  had  pounced  at  once  on 
mj  yaluable  property,  quarrelled  about  the  plunder,  and 
one  of  them,  in  a  fit  of  resentment  at  being  cheated  in  her 
•hare,  went  to  the  mayor  of  B.  and  informed  against  her 
companion.  The  mayor,  an  inteUigent  and  actiye  magis- 
trate, immediately  took  the  disputcSl  bag,  and  all  its  con- 
tents,  into  his  own  posseeaion ;  and  as  he  is  also  a  man  of 
great  pditeness,  he  restored  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
rifffat  owner.  The  very  first  thing  that  saluted  my  eyes, 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  was  a  note  from  Mr. 
Mayor,  with  a  sealed  packet  The  fatal  truth  was  visible ; 
1  had  recovered  my  reticule,  and  lost  my  reputation. 
There  it  lay,  that  identical  black  bag,  with  ito  name- 
tickets,  its  cambric  handkerchief  its  empty  purse,  its  un- 
consnlted  list,  its  thirteen  bills,  and  its  two  letters ;  one 
from  a  good  sort  of  lady-farmer,  enquiring  the  character 
of  a  cook,  with  half  a  sonnet  written  on  the  blank  pages ; 
the  other  fi-om  a  literary  firiend,  containing  a  critique  on 
the  plot  of  a  play,  advising  me  not  to  kiU  the  king  too 
soon,  with  other  good  counsel,  such  as  might,  if  our 
mayor  had  not  been  a  man  of  sagacity,  have  sent  a  poor 
withoress,  in  a  Mademoiselle-Scuderi-inistake  to  the 
tower.  That  catastrophe  would  hardly  have  been  worse 
than  the  real  one.  All  my  omissions  have  been  found 
oat.  My  price  list  has  becni  compared  with  the  bills.  I 
have  forfeited  my  credit  for  bargaining.  I  am  become  a 
by- word  for  forgetting.    Nobody  trusts  me  to  purchase  a 

riper  of  pins,  or  to  remember  the  cost  of  a  penny  riband, 
am  a  lost  woman.    My  bag  is  come  back,  but  my  fame 
is  gone. 

M.IDEJIEOISELLE  THERESE. 

BY  THE  SHUE, 

One  of  the  prettiest  dwellings  in  our  neighbourhood, 
is  the  Lime  Cottage  at  Burley-Hatch.  It  consists  of  a 
small  low-browed  habitation,  so  entirely  covered  with 
jessamine,  honey-suckle,  passion-flowers,  and  china  roses, 
as  to  resemble  a  bower,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
garden, — turf  and  flowers  before,  vegetables  and  firuit  trees 
behind,  backed  by  a  superb  orchanl,  and  surrounded  by 
a  quickset  hedge,  so  thick,  and  close,  and  regular,  as  to 
form  an  impregnable  defonce  to  the  territory  which  it 
encloses — a  thorny  rampart,  a  living  and  growing 
chevtmX'-de'frUe,  On  either  side  of  the  neat  gravel  walk, 
which  leads  from  the  outer  gate  to  the  door  of  the  cot- 
tage, stand  the  large  and  beautiful  trees  to  which  it  owes 
its  name ;  spreading  their  strong,  broad  shadow  over  the 
turf  beneith,  and  sending,  on  a  summer  afternoon,  their 
rich,  spicy,  fragrance  half  across  the  irregular  village 
green,  dappled  with  wood  and  water,  and  gay  with 
sheep,  cattle,  and  children,  which  divides  them,  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  from  the  little  hamlet  of 
Burley,  its  venerable  church  and  handsome  rectory,  and 
its  short  stragglin|r  street  of  oottages  and  country  shops. 

Such  is  the  habitation  of  Therese  de  6.,  an  emigre  of 
distinction,  whose  aunt  having  married  an  English  officer, 
was  luckily  able  to  afibrd  lier  niece  an  asylum  during 
the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  and  to  secure  to  her  a  smofi 
annuity,  and  the  Lime  Cottage  after  her  death.  There 
she  has  lived  for  these  five-and-thirty  years,  gradually 
losing  sight  of  her  fow  and  distant  foreign  connections, 
and  finding  9II  her  happiness  in  her  pleasant  home  and 
her  kind  neighbours — a  standing  lesson  of  cheerfulness 
and  contentment 

A  very  popular  person  is  Mademoiselle  Therese— popu- 
lar both  with  high  and  low ;  for  the  prejudice  which 
the  country  people  almost  univereally  entertain  against 
foreigners,  vanished  directly  before  the  charm  of  her 
manners,  the  gaiety  of  her  heart,  and  the  sunshine  of  a 
temper  that  never  knows  a  cloud.  She  is  so  kind  to 
them  too,  so  liberal  of  the  produce  of  her  orchard  and 
garden,  so  full  of  resource  in  their  difficulties,  and  so 

Sure  to  afford  sympathy  if  she  have  nothing  else  to  give, 
bat  the  poor  all  idolise  Mademoiselle.  Among  the 
rich,  she  is  equally  beloved.  No  party  is  complete 
without  the  pleasant  Frenchwoman,  whose  amenity  and 
cheerfulness,  her  perfect  general  politeness,  her  attention 
to  the  old,  the  poor,  the  stupid,  and  the  neglected,  are 
folt  to  be  invaluable  in  society.  Her  conversation  is  not 
very  powerfiil  either,  nor  very  brilliant ;  she  never  says 
any  thing  remarkable— but  then  it  is  so  good-natured, 
so  genuine,  so  unpretending,  so  constantly  up  and  alive, 
that  one  would  feel  its  absence  far  more  than  that  of  a 
more  showy  and  ambitious  talker ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 


charm  which  it  derives  from  her  language,  which  is  al- 
ternately the  most  graceful  and  purest  French,  and  the 
most  diverting  and  absurd  broken  English ; — a  dialect 
in  which,  whilst  contriving  to  make  herself  perfectly 
understood  both  by  gentla  and  simple,  she  does  also  con- 
trive, in  the  course  of  an  hour,  to  commit  more  blunders, 
than  all  the  other  foreigners  in  England  make  in  a 
month. 

Her  appearance  betrays  her  country  almost  as  much 
as  her  speech.  She  is  a  French -looking  little  personage, 
with  a  slight,  active  figure,  exceedingly  nimble  and  alert 
in  every  movement ;  a  round  and  darkly-complexioned 
face,  somewhat  faded  and  pagsSe,  but  still  striking  from 
the  laughing  eyes,  the  bland  and  brillant  smile,  and  the 
great  mobmty  of  expression.  Her  features,  pretty  as 
they  are,  x\ant  the  repose  of  an  English  countenance; 
and  her  air,  gesture,  and  dress,  are  decidedly  foreign,  all 
alike  deficient  in  the  English  charm  of  qmetness.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  her  youth  she  must  have  been  pretty ;  so 
pretty  that  some  of  our  young  ladies,  scandalised  at  the 
idea  of  finding  their  &vourite  an  old  maid,  have  invented 
sundry  legends  to  excuse  the  solecism,  and  talk  of  duels 
fought  pour  V amour  de  tes  beaux  yeux^  and  of  a  betrothed 
lover  guillotined  in  the  revolution.  And  the  thing  may 
have  been  so ;  although  one  meets  every  where  with  old 
maids  who  have  been  pretty,  and  whose  lovers  have  not 
been  guillotined ;  and  although  Mademoiselle  Therese  has 
not,  to  do  her  justice,  the  least  in  the  world  the  air  of  a 
heroine  crossed  in  love.  The  thing  may  be  so ;  but  I 
doubt  it  much.  I  rather  suspect  our  fair  demoiselle  of 
having  been  in  her  youth  a  little  of  a  flirt  Even  during 
her  residence  at  Burley-Hatch,  hath  not  she  indulged  in 
divers  very  distant,  very  discreet,  very  decorous,  but  still 
very  evident  flirtations  ?  Did  not  Dr.  Abdy,  the  portly, 
ruddy  schoolmaster  of  B.,  dangle  afler  her  for  three 
mortal  years,  holidays  excepted  7  And  did  she  not  refuse 
him  at  last  ?  And  Mr.  Foreclose,  the  thin,  witliered, 
wrinkled,  city  solicitor,  a  man,  so  to  say,  smoke-dried, 
who  comes  down  every  year  to  Burley  for  the  air,  did 
not  he  do  suit  and  service  to  her  during  four  long  vaca- 
tions, with  the  same  ill  success.  Was  not  Sir  Thomas  him- 
self a  little  smitten  ?  Nay,  even  now,  deos  not  the  good 
major,  a  halting  veteran  of  seventy — but  really  it  is  too 
bad  to  tell  tales  out  of  the  parish — all  that  is  certain  is,  that 
Mademoiselle  Therese  might  have  changed  her  name 
long  before  now,  had  she  so  chosen ;  and  that  it  is  most 
probable  that  she  wifl  never  change  it  at  alL 

Her  household  consists  of  her  little  maid  Betsy,  a 
cherry-cheeked,  blue-eyed  country  lass,  broughtup  by  her- 
self, who  with  a  full  clumsy  figure,  and  a  mir,  innocent, 
unmeaning  countenance,  copies,  as  closely  as  these  ob- 
stacles wiU  permit,  the  looks  and  gestures  of  her  alert 
and  vivacious  mistress,  and  has  even  caught  her  broken 
English ; — of  a  fat  lap  dog,  called  Fido,  silky,  sleepy,  and 
sedate;— and  of  a  beautiful  white  Spanish  ass,  called 
Donnabella,  an  animal  docile  and  spirited,  far  beyond 
the  generality  of  that  despised  race,  who  draws  her  little 
donkey-chaise  half  the  country  over,  runs  to  her  the 
moment  she  sees  her,  and  eats  roses,  bread  and  apples 
from  her  hand ;  but  who,  accustomed  to  be  fi^l  and 
groomed,  harnessed  and  driven  only  by  fomales,  resists 
and  rebeb  the  moment  she  is  approached  by  the  rougher 
sex ;  has  overturned  more  boys,  and  kicked  more  men, 
than  any  donkey  in  the  kingdom ;  and  has  acquired  such 
a  character  for  restiveness  among  the  grooms  in  the 
neighbourhood,,  that  when  Mademoiselle  Therese  goes 
out  to  dinner,  Betsy  is  fain  to  go  with  her  to  drive  Don- 
nabella home  again,  and  to  return  to  fotch  her  mistress 
in  the  evening. 

If  every  body  is  delighted  to  receive  this  most  welcome 
visiter,  so  is  every  body  delighted  to  accept  her  graceful 
invitations,  and  meet  to  eat  strawberries  at  Burley  Hatch. 
Oh,  how  pleasant  are  those  summer  aflemoons,  sitting 
under  the  blossomed  limes,  with  the  sun  shedding  a 
golden  light  through  the  broad  branches,  the  bees  mur- 
muring  over  head,  roses  and  lilies  all  about  us,  and 
the  choicest  fruit  served  up  in  wicker  baskets  of  her 
own  making — itself  a  picture !  the  guests  looking  so 
pleased  and  nappy,  and  the  kind  hostess  the  gayest  and 
happiest  of  aU.  Those  are  pleasant  meetings ;  nor  are 
her  little  winter  parties  less  agreeable,  when,  two  or  three 
female  friends  assembled  round  their  cofiee,  she  will  tcU 
thrilling  stories  of  that  terrible  revolution,  so  fertile  in 
great  crimes  and  great  virtues ;  or  gayer  anecdotes  or 
the  brilliant  days  preceding  that  convulsion,  the  days 
which  Madame  de  Grenlis  has  described  so  weU,  when 
Paris  was  the  capital  of  pleasure,  and  amusement  the 
business  of  life ;  illustrating  her  descriptions  by  a  series 
of  spirited  drawings  of  costumes  and  characters  done  by 
herself,  and  always  finishing  by  producing  a  group  of 
Louis  Seize,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Dauphin  and  Madame 


BUizabeth,  as  she  had  last  seen  them  at  Versailles — ihB 
only  recollection  that  ever  brings  tears  into  her  smiling' 
eyes. 

Mademoiselle  There8e*s  loyalty  to  the  Boorbons  was 
in  truth  a  very  real  feeling.    Her  fomily  had  been  aboat 
the  court,  and  she  had  imbibed  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
royal  suffisrers  natural  to  a  young  and  a  wam^  heart- 
she  loved  the  Bourbons,  and  hated  Napoleon  with  Hk« 
ardour.    All  her  other  French  feelings  had  ibr  sooe 
time  been  a  little  modified.    She  was  not  quite  so  mtn 
OS  she  had  been,  that  France  was  the  only  ooontry,  and 
Paris  the  only  cihr  of  the  world ;  that  Shakqwue  was  a 
barbarian  and  Milton  no  poet;  that  the  perfume  of 
English  limes,  was  nothing  compared  to  French  orange 
trees ;  that  the  sun  never  shone  in  England ;  a^  tmt 
sea-coal  fires  were  bad  things.    She  stiU,  indeed^  w€«]d 
occasionally  make  these  assertions,  especiaUy  if  wed  to 
make  them ;  but  her  faith  in  them  ¥ras  shaken.    Her 
loyalty  to  her  legitimate  king,  was,  however,  as  strong 
08  ever,  and  that  loyalty  had  nearly  cost  us  tmt  dear 
Mademoiselle.    After  the  restoration,  she  hastened  as 
fast  as  a  steam-boat  and  diligence  could  carry  ber,  to 
enjoy  the  delight  of  seeing  once  more  the  BonrboBs  at 
the  Tuilleries ;  took  leave,  between  smiles  and  tesis,  sf 
her  friends,  and  of  Burley  Hatch,  canrying  with  her  1 
branch  of  the  lime  tree,  then  in  blossom,  and  ooraBUf- 
sioning  her  old  lover,  Mr.  Foreclose,  to  dispose  of  tke 
cottage:  but  in  less  than  three  months, luckily  beftre  Jfr. 
Foreclose  had  found  a  purchaser.  Mademoiselle  Thenar 
came  home  again.    She  complained  of  nobodf ;  bat  tiatem 
were  altered.    The  house  in  which  she  was  bom  wa« 
pulled  down;  her  friends  were  scattered;  her  kindred 
dead;  madame  did  not  remember  her  (she  haA  ^tro- 
bably  never  heard  of  her  in  her   life;)  the  kiiif  d&& 
not  know  her  again  (poor  roan !  he  had  not  seen  nee  for 
these  thirty  years ;)  Paris  was  a  new  city ;  the  French 
were  a  new  people ;  she  missed  the  sea-coal  fires ;  and 
for    the  stunted  orange  trees  at  the  TuiUeriea,  what 
were  they  compared  with  the  blossomed  limes  otBaAj 
Hatch! 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  NORTH  OF  EXJROft 

BT  CHARLIS  BOILKAU  ELUOTT,  DO. 

From  the  London  New  Monthlif  Magazine, 

One  striking  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  we  ut 
making  in  civilisation  b  the  constant  and  increafl^ 
demand  for  travels  and  voyages.  We  are  no  longer 
contented  to  live  within  ourselves.  The  wh<^  world  ii 
our  theatre.  We  explore  all  its  regions;  nor  is  there  1 
spot  visited  by  the  sun  that  is  wholly  unknown  to  » 
Our  entcrprismg  countrymen  go  forth-  to  eoQect  iUi 
intellectual  treasures,  and  return  home  to  enrich  as  wiA 
their  stores.  Every  month  adds  something  valoabk  U 
the  general  atock.  We  enjoy  the  benefit  without  cs> 
countering  the  peril.  We  sympathise  with  danger, 
while  we  vsel  that  it  is  past,  and  luxuriate  in  r*^!^iwinV^^ 
emotions,  while  our  hearts  thrill  with  the  interest  whkk 
the  daring  adventurer  has  thrown  round  himaelll  Ui 
species  of  writing  has  also  a  charm  for  every  fssder. 
The  man  of  science  and  the  rq^c,  the  scholar  aoA  lbs 
mechanic,  sit  dow4i  with  equal  zest  to  participate  in  tbe 
mental  least ;  and  thus  knowledge  is  widely  difibsed— 
knowledge  which  invigorates  the  inward  roan,  enlargiag 
bis  capacity,  and  extending  the  sphere  of  his  enjoymcBti, 
and  which  prepares  a  whole  nation  for  liberal  institntioai^ 
which  invests  them  with  political  and  cmnmercial  im- 
portance,  and  thus  raises  them  in  the  scale  of  natioos. 
The  success  of  works  of  thb  description  stBRiklaf 
enterprise,  and  opens  the  lanreat  field  for  the  tmeSd 
employment  of  energies  which  might  othsnriae  ba 
wasted. 

Mr.  Elliott  justly  ranks  among  the  most  cnligbleiMd 
and  intelligentof  his  class.  His  unpretending  volnine  dis- 
covers an  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  and  the  most  tibertl 
views  of  man  in  all  liis  diversified  conditions.  W« 
scarcely  ever  read  a  work  in  which  there  is  so  littfe  to 
censure  and  so  much  to  a(^rove.  Unlike  many  of  hi* 
brethren,  he  is  a  good  writer :  his  style  is  pure  and  ^f- 
sicaL  He  is  likewise  a  philoeof^er  and  a  Christian.  Ws 
first  become  his  willing  associates,  and  our  interooons 
soon  ripens  into  friendship.  We  dose  the  booJc  with  re- 
luctance, and  take  leave  of  him  with  a  sigh  of  regctl. 


The  above  interesting  work  wffl  appear  in  tbo  next 
number  of  the  "Library." 
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A  JOURBTAL  OF    TJRATELS 

Iff  aOLL41«l>,  DKNHAmK,  NORWAY,  SWKDSN,  FUCLAND,  BU8SU, 

raUBBlA,  AND  8AXOXY. 

BY  CHARLES  R  ELLIOTT,  ESQ. 

OfilMBei^  civil  Bei vice;  of  OiMsn'B  C«ille|e«  CaBbridga;  Bod 
Meoiber  of  iho  RojbI  GoofraptolcBl  Boeiotj. 

From  the  Uul  London  eiRtion, 

INTRODUCTION. 
We.  4o  B0C  remember  harin^  penned  a  yohuae  of 
perBOOBl  namtiTe  that  aflfbrded  oiore  Batiifkctkm  than 
the  hOowiag  tour  through  the  Dorth  of  Europe,  firom 
the  pen  oT  Mr.  Elliott    His  deecription  of  Norway,  its 
jSonk  tmi  j^Hioy  its  ma|pufioent  moontain  eceoeTy  and 
doMttg  torrents — ^the  manners  of  the  isolated  inhabit- 
ants, many  of  them  almost  entirely  removed  firom  all 
oootact  with  ciTilisation,  so  (p^phioally  depicted,  and 
with   so  miidi  fidelity,  are  highly  entertaining  and 
instroctiTe.  We  hare  spoken  of  the  fidelity  of  the  narra- 
tive—of  this  our  contiction  is  produced  from  the  general 
character  of  the  book.    The  style  is  Tigorous  and  olassi. 
eal,ihelaBgitagoofagentleman  and  scholar — and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  haring  been  written,  as  he  lays,  for 
the  private  amusement  and  infhrmation  of  his  fiiend, 
then  trareUiog  in  Sooth  America.    There  is  a  rnitsem- 
Umnet  penrading  the  whole  that  will  efiectnally  screen  it 

-  from  the  too  frequently  just  imputation  of  being  of  the 
■porioos  brood  hatched  in  the  brains  of  needy  authors 
6r  the  benefit  of  London  booksellers.    We  beliefe  we 

^  kBiard  little  in  saying  that  much  of  the  ground  over 
'which  the  author  travels  is  now  to  most  American 
^  rraders,  and  that  he  presents  his  scente  in  a  fresh  and 
r  litkfiutory  manner.  .  We  should  be  glad  to  accompany 

-  Mch  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  J^iott  in  other  peregrinatioas. 
^  Ips  views  of  Russian  society  <and  manners,  Sec,  are  of  a 
,  kte  date—in  fact  it  is  the  most  recent  work  of  any  value 
c  90.  the  ooontrifis  be  visited. 

With  more  personal  adventure,  and  through  countries 
'  ^  with  which  we  are  less  iamiliar,  in  its  graphic  style  and 
.  candour,  it  will  probably  remind  many  of  Carter's  popu- 
.  iar  fettefs  fiom  E^ope— «  work  which  still  continues  to 
'  be  modi  read. 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE 

Hie  feDowing  letters,  written,   with  one  exception, 

■n  the  places  whence  they  arc  dated,  and  addressed  to 

private  frtends,  are  now  sulxnitted  to  the  public    •  They 

•MBprise  iittie  more  than  a  journal,  penned  at  moments 

•niched  from  the  occupations  of^  a  traveller  passing 

foickly  through  the  countries  he  vi^ted,  and  anxious  to 

de^^ote  hu  time  to  the  acquisition  of  information.      The 

^^^m  of  the  aothor  in  puHishing  this  volume  is  to  intro- 

^«ot  to  the  notice  of  his  countrymen  the  beauties  of 

'^"^'ire  ^jinf  within  their  roach  in  the  almost  unexplored 

"'^'^uitBtts  «f  Norway ;    a  tract  of  country  which  ofifers 

to  the  travefler,  not  an  isidated  prospect,  but  a  succession 

^f  ricblf'VMritid  landscapes  rivalling  those  of  the  Alps 

•od  the  Himala. 

Faets  Bobmitted  to  tbo  observation  of  the  author  are 
Vi^corded  wtth  fidelity;  Imt  the  opinions  hasarded  re> 
fading'  national  character  and  civil  institutions  are  not 
Mitled  to  be  received  with  equal  confidence.  They 
Vtre  the  result  of  first  impressions ;  and,  as  such,  require 
*=3QlirniaUon  by  further  experience  or  the  ooncurrsnoe  of 
4tber  minds. 

The  jnanuscripts  have  been  revised  and  enlarged  by 
tie  author,  who,  in  the  additions  to  his  original  letters, 
w  drawn  chiefly  on  memory  and  his  own  private  notes. 
for  the  dates  of  several  historical  events,  and  for  a  few 
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details  interesting  to  a  general  reader  which  escaped  his 
notice,  he  has  rcrarred  to  the  writings  of  earlier  travellers 
in  the  north ;  as  also  to  the  able  works  of  Sir  Capd  dc 
Brooke,  Captain  Jones,  and  Dr.  Granville ;  his  obligations 
to  all  whom  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging. 

An  occasional  reference  to  ancient  history  has  been 
inserted,  as  affording  a  means  of  comparing  the  former 
condition  of  the  E<uropean  world  and  the  views  of  its 
historians  with  those  of  modern  times. 

The  allusions  to  India  will  not  be  thought  too  fi:equent 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  our  eastern  possessions. 
Her  political  importance,  the  moral  condition  of  her 
people,  and  the  natural  ^tures  of  the  country,  have  se- 
cured fi>r  India  the  attention  of  every  one  whose  thoowMs 
are  occupied  with  politics,  morals,  or  statistics :  and  in 
preparing  for  pubhcation  his  private  letters,  tlie  author 
coomdereid  it  unneoessary  to  expunge  the  occasional 
allusions  to  a  land  wliere  the  first  years  of  his  life  and  his 
manhood  were  passed. 

Qmssii**  Cs^ge,  Cmmbridge. 

LETTER  1. 

Amoterdam^  24tA  June,  1830. 

After  a  pasMge  of  twenty-six  hours  from  London,  we 
reached  Rotterdam  at  noon  on  Thursday,  the  17th  in- 
stant.  On  Saturday  we  went  to  the  Hague  in  a  char  a 
banc,  and  on  Monday  evening  embarked  on  a  boat, 
which  conveyed  us  in  three  hours  to  Leyden.  The  fol- 
lowing day  carried  us  to  Haarlem,  and  yesterday  even- 
ing we  arrived  at  Amsterdam.  I  have  entered  into  these 
details  that  you  may  follow  me  on  the  map,  and  because 
I  intend  to  make  my  letters  my  journal. 

Holland  is  a  natural  marsh,  transformed  by  artificial 
moans  into  arable  land.  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
on  Hs  surfiuse,  as  you  will  readil  v  believe  if  you  cast 
your  eve  over  the  ^uider  Zee  in  the  map,  and  r^call^  to 
mind  that  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  BatavL  Enormous  mounds  of  earth  are  piled  up 
as  barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  which 
at  fun  tide  rises,  in  some  places,  fbrtv  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  land.  The  fortification  of  this  country  against 
the  waters  was  undertaken  as  early  as  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius Drusus,  who  constructed  the  first  of  the  dykes  that 
form  the  bulwark  of  the  Hollanders;  whioh  have 'ever 
since  been  the  wonder  of  Europe,  and  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  industry  and  perseverance.  As  we  walked  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  these  artificial  mountains,  gradually 
sloping  to  its  summit,  where  the  breadth  is  about  thirty 
feet,  the  soa  was  washing  its  opposite  side  far  above 
our  heads.  There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the 
waves,  and  the  thought  of  their  elevated  proximity, 
which  inspired  a  fear  that  they  might  involve  us  in  de- 
struction, by  breaking  down  tho  **  tall  rampire**  that 

**  Spreads  its  long  arms  against  the  wat'ry  roar.** 

But  this  fear  was  momentary,  and  vielded  to  admira- 
tion, as  we  contemplated  the  strength  and  skilfol  design 
of  the  dyke. 

The  dykes  vuy  in  n*o  and  elevation  according  to 
their  situation.  Formed  of  stones  and  adhesive  soil, 
they  are  planted  towards  the  sea  with  reeds  which  col- 
lect the  sand  that  is  thrown  up.  Thus  receiving  an  an- 
nual accession  of  matter,  the  ori^nal  structure  is  pro- 
tected, whUe  its  breadth  and  stability  increase.  Where 
more  than  usual  danger  exists,  a  second  and  interior 
dyke  is  raised  to  secure  the  country  in  case  the  outer 
one  should  give  way.  The  two  are  made  parallel,  and 
the  intermediate  space  serves  as  a  channel,  commanded 
by  sluices,  to  carry  off  aa  occasional  flooid ;  or,  as  on 
one  occasion,  to  inundate  an  hostile  army. 

The  plains  thus  snatched  fW>m  the  legitimate  domi- 
nion of  the  sea,  are  intersected  by  canab  fortified  with 
locks.  Hiese,  by  a  happy  contrivance,  allow  the  super- 
fluous water  to  flow  into  the  ocean,  while  the  efforts  of 
the  intnudvo  waves  only  serve  to  close  more  firmly  the 
barriers. 

The  sides  of  the  canals  are  frequently  planted  with 
willows;  and  at  this  season  the  water-hhes  and  field 
flowers  render  almost  picturesque  a  oountry  wliich  has 
little  to  boast  in  the  beauties  of  nature.  To  the  am- 
phibious  natives  the  canal  offus  a  means  of  conveyance, 
at  once  readier,  cheaper,  and  more  agreeable,  than  the 
roads :  and  trdkschuits,  or  track-boats,  supply  the  place 
of  stage-coaches.    In  passing  through  the  country  on 


one  of  these  barwes,  an  EngUshmaa  can  hardly  &il  to 
be  struck  with  Uie  peculiar  propriety  of  our  poet*s  de« 
scri|>tion,  and  the  happy  oboioe  of  his  words,  when  he 
represents  the  ocean  as  peeping  over  the  dyke,  and  won* 
dering  at 

^  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-bosomcd  vale. 
The  willow-tufled  bank,  the  gliding  sail ; 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  ^ain, 
A  now  creation  rescqed  fh>m  his  reign.*' 

The  towns  in  Holland  are  very  simiUr  in  their  ar-< 
rangements,  so  that  the  description  of  one  may  apply  to 
alL  The  streets  are  broad  and  clean,  being  washed 
every  morning ;  as  are  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  Nu- 
merous canab  of  almost  stagnant  water,  intersecting  the 
towns,  render  them  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  ffenerata 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  marshy  lands.  The  style  of  ar. 
chitecture  baflles  description,  being  as  varied  as  the 
houses  are  numerous.  The  upper  parts  of  adjacent 
buildings  are  seldom  of  the  same  elevation  or  form,  but 
exhibit  every  grotesque  shape  that  can  be  imagined ; 
and  generally,  a  house  of  three  stories,  with  four  win« 
dows  on  the  |fround-floor,  has  but  one  above ;  having 
decreased  in  size  like  tho  gable-end  of  a  tiled  cottage  in 
EujBland. 

Rotterdam,  which  derives  its  name  from  tlie  Rotter 
that  here  flows  into  the  Meuse,  contains  about  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Eras* 
mus,  of  whom  a  statue  in  bronse  stands  on  the  princi- 
pal bridge  of  the  city.  A  Latin  inscription  points  out 
tho  little  house  where  this  great  man  was  born. 

**  Hbbc  est  parva  domus  magnus  qu^  natus  Erasmus.** 

His  tomb,  if  I  remember  right,  is  at  Basle,  in  Switser* 
land. 

In  this  largo  commercial  city  the  canals  running 
through  the  streets  are  so  large  and  deep,  that,  when  filled 
by  the  tide,  vessels  of  six  or  seven  hundred  tons  can  de- 
liver their  cargoes  at  the  door  of  ahnost  any  principal 
warehouse.  They  are  studded  with  draw-bridgcs  di» 
vided  in  the  centre,  and  wheeled  by  machinery  to  the 
sides  in  order  to  admit  vessds,  as  ofUm  as  may  be  nc 


The  houses  are  very  high,  and  strangely  and  irregu- 
larly Kuilt:  there  seems  to  be  in  many  a  foolish  ati 
tempt  to  imitate  the  Grecian  style,  but  without  taste  of 
uniformity  of  design.  The  upper  stories  project  beyond 
the  lower ;  and  some  of  the  houses  are  so  much  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  that  the  opposite  rooft  are  almost  in 
contact  I  rather  imagine  that  this  is  attributable  to  the 
sinking  of  the  piles  which  support  the  fWmts  of  the 
buildings;  the  tops  of  which  are  thereby  inevitably 
thrown  forward.  Grea^  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  far- 
ther depression  of  these  piles;  and,  with  this  view,  small 
sledges  without  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse,  are  substi. 
tuted  by  authority  for  wagons,  whidi  are  proliibited,  lest 
the  vibration  occasioned  by  their  movement  over  a  rough 
part  should  shake  the  uncertain  foundation. 

The  looking-glasses,  which  are  occasionally  seen  as 
appendages  to  French  and  German  houses,  seem  here  to 
form  the  necessary  exterior  fomiture  of  every  window. 
They  are  fixed  on  projectii^  irons,  and  inclined  at  an 
an^je,  varying  with  the  elevation  of  the  spot,  so  o  to 
reflect  into  the  room  the  street  with  its  motley  groups 
and  busy  bodies.  This  absurd  toy,  contrived  to  promote 
idleness,  is  worthy  of  the  Hollanders, 

**  Dull  as  their  hdtes  that  slumber  in  the  storm.** 

The  18th  of  June  is  kept  holy  by  the  Dutch,  (nearly 
all  of  whom  are  Protestants,)  to  commemorate  thie 
mercy  of  Grod  in  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
I  thought  the  English  might  profit  by  such  an  example. 

We  attended  the  service  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Law- 
rence,  to  hear  the  organ,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Rotterdamese,  rivals  that  at  Haarlem.  There  aro  two 
thousand  two  hundred  pipes ;  the  largest  are  seventeen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  stops  are  not  fewer  than 
ninety  ;  that  called  the  **  vox  humona,^  is  said  to  be  un- 
rivalled,  except  by  the  corresponding  one  in  the  cathe- 
dral just  mentioned.  There  is  notmng  remarkable  in 
the  architecture  of  the  church,  which  is  dull  and  heavy : 
and  nothing  in  the  interior  to  attract  attention,  except 
a  brass  balustrade,  separating  the  nave  fh>m  the  choir, 
which  exhibits  skill  and  taste  in  the  workmanship. 

In  tlie  ride  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague,  a  distance 
of  twenty-seven  miles,  we  passed  through  Delft,  which 
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is  utuatod  half  wa^  between  tlie  two.  It  is  a  gloomy 
little  town,  containing  fifteen  tliousand  inhabitants; 
about  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  Rotterdam.  -The 
Isamed  Grotius  was  born  hero :  a  simple  monument  is 
erected  over  his  body,  which  lies  in  one  of  the  churches. 
TIm  aeolptiire  represents  his  bead,  and  by  the  side  of  it, 
a  child  leaning  on  an  urn  with  an  inverted  torch.  The 
emblem  is,  perhaps,  more  significant  than  was  intended ; 
adverting  not  only  to  the  extinction  of  life,  but  also  to 
the  perversion  of  talent. 

The  same  building  contains  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  William  the  First,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
assassinated  in  1584.  As  a  specimen  of  sculpture  h  is 
perfect  At  the  feel  of  tlic  prince  recumbent  on  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  the  favourite  dog  is  sleeping  who  roused 
him  from  slumber  when  some  Spanish  murderers  en- 
tered his  tent  in  the  campaign  of  1572.  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  the  fiuthfiS  animal  refiised  nourish- 
ment, and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  Hague  is  the  residence  of  the  court  during  six 
mouths  of  the  year.  It  wsj  the  birth-place  of  our  Wil. 
liam  the  Third.  The  population  may  be  about  forty 
thousand.  It  b  a  handsome  and  well-built  town,  more 
in  the  German  than  the  Dutch  st^lo ;  more  like  Brussels 
than  Rotterdam.  The  happy  umon  it  exhibits  of  town 
and  country  is  that  which  forms  its  chief  interest  The 
Vourhout,  or  principal  street,  has  several  rows  of  trees  in 
the  centre  with  a  carriage-way  on  either  side,  while 
walks  in  the  middle  covered  with  shcUs  are  assigned  to 
pedestrians. 

A  beautiful  park,  well  wooded  and  drained,  affords  a 
rariety  of  pleasant  promenades  to  the  inhabitants,  a  groat 
proportion  of  whom  are  men  of  property,  retired  I'rom 
business.  At  the  extremity  of  this  park,  which  is  two 
miles  long,  stands  the  summer  residence  of  the  princes 
of  Orange,  called  the  **  Palace  in  the  wood.**  The  ap- 
proach to  it  is  through  a  forest  of  oaks,  which  are  re- 
garded  with  superstitious  veneration,  and  never  submit- 
ted to  the  pnmmg  hand  of  the  woodman. 

The  chambers  of  lords  and  deputies  are  fine  structures, 
but  inferior  to  those  in  Paris.  The  royal  museum  has 
been  transferred  to  a  house  built  in  1540,  by  prince 
Maurice.  It  contains  some  remarkable  pictures  by  Rem- 
brandt.  Paid  Potter,  Teuiers,  Wouvermans,  Rubens,  and 
other  painters  of  the  Flemish  school.  Among  the 
choicest  of  this  collection,  are  the  celebrated  bull  by 
Potter,  and  Simeon  and  the  infant  Jesus  bv  Rembrandt ; 
which  justly  merit  the  high  place  they  hold  in  the  esti- 
mation of  Europe.  Under  the  museum  is  a  cabinet  de- 
voted  to  Chinese  curiosities;  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  a  model  of  the  interior  of  a  Dutch  town,  made 
^  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  but  refused  on  account  of 
the  high  price  fixed  on  it  In  another  room  is  a  model 
of  the  Japanese  island  Tdsima,  representing  the  inhabit 
ants  in  characteristic  costum^  either  engaged  in  the 
various  duties  of  life  on  land,  cu:  dimpling  Uio  surface  of 
the  water  in  their  eastern  junks. 

In  the  king*s  palace  is  an  elegant  jasper  vase,  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  large  baptismal  fi>nt  It  is  exhibited 
as  a  prosent  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  most  su- 
perb specimen  of  its  kind  in  this  part  of  Europe.  The 
church  in  which  the  venerable  Saurin  used  to  preach,  is 
now  a  miserable  ruin. 

The  little  village  of  Schevening  on  the  sea^coast, 
about  three  miles  fi'ora  the  Hague,  supplies  the  town  with 
fish,  which  is  carried  there  every  morning  in  trucks 
drawn,  as  we  are  informed,  by  large  ihastifis.  The  road 
is  over  a  bed  of  sand.  The  anemoon  I  passed  there  was 
stormy;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  picture  to  one*s 
mind  a  spot  nK>re  dreary  than  Scheveniqg  then  appeared. 
A  large  bath-house,  buUt  by  order  of  government,  is  the 
only^  building  in  the  place,  except  the  huts  of  a  few  fish- 
ermen. 

A  covered  boat,  like  an  Indian  bhauliah,  sets  off  al- 
most every  hour  firom  the  Hague  to  Leyden,  a  distance 
of  eleven  miles.  It  is  towed  oy  a  single  horse,  and  car- 
ries about  twenty  people,  of  all  descriptions,  ranged  on 
two  benches.  The  fiure  is  only  a  few  pence.  In  this 
singular  conveyance  we  were  stowed  with  a  variety  of 
living  cargo  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  peculiarity.  The 
evenmg  was  fine,  and  the  fertile  country,  though  flat, 
was  interesting  fix>m  the  novelty  of  its  character.  Here 
and  there  the  banks  are  lined  with  rows  of  poplar  and 
willow.  The  fields  are  studded  with  mills  for  throwing 
the  water  into  canals,  when  long-continued  rains  have 
inundated  their  surface. 

The  houses  are  low,lon^,  and  narrow,but  particularly 
dean.  Each  gardeit  has  its  summer-house,  where  to- 
bacco and  comie  unite  their  fbmos  to  lull  the  torpid 
Hollander  to  the  sleep  he  covets.  Some  ^>f  these  sum- 
mer-houses are  remarkable  for  the  neatness  tbey  dis- 


play ;  being  prettily  ornamented  with  light  wooden  de- 
corations and  sylvan  figures;  but,  like  the  gardens,  they 
exhibit  too  much  regularity  and  too  many  straight  lines 
to  suit  an  English  taste. 

Leyden  is  built  on  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Rhine,  a 
branch  of  which  river  still  passes  through  it,  and  gives 
the  name  of  Rhynland  to  the  surrounding  country.  The 
town  contains  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  stone  bridges^  forming  communi- 
cations between  the  islands  into  wnich  Leyden  is  divided 
by  numerous  canals.  Every  street  b  undermined  by 
sewers.  One  of  these  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  a  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it 
The  gutters  are  covered  with  boards  only,  raised  at  plea- 
sure  to  receive  the  dirt 

Leyden  signalised  itself  in  1573,  by  the  stand  it  made 
against  the  Spaniards,  when  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  sub- 
jected the  whole  of  Holland  except  thb  gallant  town. 
The  distress  to  which  the  besieged  were  reduced  is 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Probably 
none  but  the  Jews  have  ever  suffered  greater  horrors. 
For  seven  weeks  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  h^ses,  with  a  few 
roots  and  herbs,  formed  the  only  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  length  the  elements  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  suffer- 
ers ;  one  of  the  dykes  was  burst  by  an  oouinoctial  gale ; 
the  whole  country  was  inundated ;  and  the  deluge  that 
drove  away  the  Spaniard,  bore  on  the  surfiiee  of  its 
waters  boats  laden  with  provisions,  sent  from  all  quar- 
ters to  the  relief  of  the  town.  To  reward  their  bravery, 
tlie  Prince  of  Orange  offered  the  burghers  an  university, 
or  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  certain  term  of  ^oars.  Pre- 
ferring the  former,  they  have  a  just  reward  in  the  rise 
amongst  them  of  many  who,  in  various  departments  of 
science,  have  attained  an  eminence  on  whicn  they  stand 
conspicuous  to  posterity.  Foremost  in  this  noble  com- 
pany is  Boerhaave,  whose  talents  and  perseverance 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  first  chemist  and  phy* 
sician  of  his  day.  He  professed  these  sciences  in  the 
university  ;  and  in  the  examination-room,  his  picture  is 
suspended  with  those  of  all  who  have  held  the  office  of 
professor  here.  In  this  venerable  society  we  remarked 
the  portraits  of  Scaliger,  Salmatius,  Witsius,  and  Ar- 
minius.  The  painter  Gerard  Douw  was  a  native  of 
Leyden ;  and  Rembrandt  of  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  botanical  garden  does  honour  to  the  taste  and 
science  with  which  it  was  arranged  by  Boerhaave,  who 
planted  there  two  palm-trees,  the  living  memorials  of  the 
great  master :  the  anatomical  theatre  is  worthy  of  such 
a  patron :  as  are  the  museums  of  natural  history  and  an- 
tiquities,  which  contain  some  of  the  finest  collections  in 
Europe  of  stufied  animals,  skeletons,  and  minerals,  be- 
sides twenty-four  mummies. 

At  Catwyk,  a  few  miles  from  Leyden,  is  the  artificial 
embouchure  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine,  which 
disgorges  itself  into  the  sea  at  low  tide,  through  a  chan- 
nel far  below  the  level  of  high  water,  and  protected  from 
the  ocean  by  sluices,  that  open  to  let  out  the  river  as 
the  tide  falls,  and  close  to  prevent  its  being  filled  by 
the  sea  as  it  rises.  A  bolder  design  of  man  has  perhaps 
never  been  accomplished. 

Haarlem  stands  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  fourteen 
miles  from  Leyden.  The  population  is  about  twenty 
thousand.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that 
neither  French  nor  English  gold  could  be  exchanged 
here.  No  money-changer  was  to  be  met  with,  and  the 
people  of  the  inn,  who  spoke  only  Dutch,  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand that  they  did  not  know  the  value  of  our  coins. 

We  paid  a  sovereign  for  an  hour*s  enjoyment  of  the 
organ  in  the  cathedrid  of  St  Bavon,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  has  eight  thousand  pipes, 
and  sixty-eight  stops.  The  largest  pipe  is  thirty-two  feet 
long,  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  One  of  the  pieces 
we  heard  represented  a  band  with  every  variety  of  mu- 
sic ;  another,  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  the  effect  of 
which  was  astonishing.  The  loud  peals  of  tliauder 
seemed  to  roU  over  the  building,  while  drops  of  rain  beat 
violently  on  the  roof.  The  storm  gradually  exhausted 
itself,  and  all  was  calm. 

In  the  town-house  we  saw  the  first  books  printed,  in 
1440,  by  Lawrence  Coster,  the  inventor  of  the  art  His 
house,  and  a  statue  in  the  marketplace  dedicated  to  his 
memory,  still  exist  The  latter  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : — 


MKHOKUI  SACRUM. 


Typographia,  ars  artiam  omnium  oonseryatrix  hie 
primum  inventa,  eirca  amnnm  1440.** 

Jt  is  interesting  to  recollect,  that  Linnsus  formed  here 
the  botanical  system,  which  was  afterwards  matured  by 
the  study  of  nature  in  the  flower-clad  mountains  of  Nor- 
way.   Two  tulip-trees  planted  by  him  still  survive,  the 


rivals  in  age  and  honour  of  the  palms  of  Boerhaave  in 
the  sister  garden  of  Leaden.  Since  his  time,  this  place 
has  been  renowned  for  its  tulips,  and  the  temptation  to 
buy  some  roots  fbr  transmission  to  England  was  too 
great  to  be  resisted.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
late  purchase  of  one  of  these  flowers  for  a  thousand 
pounds  is  an  act  to  be  approved  or  not  Perhaps 
without  such  encouragement  the  necessary  stimnlaB  to 
horticultural  adventure  would  be  wanting ;  and  enter, 
prise  in  the  departments  of  natural  phUosophy  can 
scarcely  be  too  well  rewarded. 

Leaving  Haarlem  yesterday  evening,  we  drove  nine 
miles  in  a  caliche  to  this  city,  of  which  I  hope  to  send 
you  an  account  in  my  next. 


LETTER  II. 

AiMlerdam,  2Uh  June,  1830. 

Thb  city  has  been  formed  since  the  thirteenlh  cen- 
tury.   It  derives  its  name  from  the  nver  Amstel,  ea 
whose  bank  it  is  situated,  and  the  enormoiis  dam  that 
oppoaes  the  inroads  of  the  sea  on  a  country  eomtclied 
from  its  lawful  dominion.    Tlie  whole  town  wbicb  is 
nino  miles  in  circumference,  stands  on  piles  driven  into 
the  mud.    Under  the  town  house  alone  are  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five.    Well  might 
Erasmus  say  that  he  had  reached  a  city,  whose  inliabit- 
ants  lived  like  orows  on  the  tops  of  trees .'     Niaeiy 
small  islands,  uiittod    by  two    hundred  Mnd   niaety 
bridges,  form   the  site  of  tho  town,  which  contains  a, 
population-of  about  two  hundred  and  fivethofi8andaQ(iik« 
of  whom  one  tenth  are  Jews.    Owing  to  the  nmnber  of 
canals,  and  the  quantity  of  stagnant  water  in  the  tV- 
cinity,  the  air  would  be  still  more  prejodicially  affected 
than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  mills  which  are  kept  eonstantly 
at  work  to  communicate  an  artificial  motioB  to  the 
w&ter.    Several  of  these  are  employed  likewiae  to  draw 
up  the  mud  broufirht  down  by  the  Y  to  its  jonotion  with 
the  Amstel,  which,  but  for  this  precaution,  would  block 
up  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Amsterdam  are  baiit  of  biick, 
and  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps;  but,  two  of  tbe  SB«e 
shape  and  size  are  seldom  seen  together.  Every  vaneiy 
of  architecture  is  united,  so  that  the  whole  exhibits  a 
grotesque  appearance  not  easily  to  be  described.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  clean ;  and  the  fronts  of  llie  h^fss 
do  not,  as  in  most  of  the  Dutch  towns,  incline  inwards, 
many  degrees  out  of.the  perpendicular. 

With  the  exception  of  the  palace,  a  large  and  heavy 
edifice,  and  the  collection  of  Dutch  pictures,  there  it 
little  of  an  individual  character  to  attract  a  stranger's 
attention.  The  tout-ensemble  is  striking.  An  British- 
man  feeb  himself  to  be  in  a  country  different  from  his 
own,  yet  he  can  scarcely  decide  what  marks  roost  forci- 
bly tho  distinction.  The  stagnant  water  and  the  k>w 
lands,  connected,  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  with  their 
necessary  coneoinitants  miasma  and  sickness,  are  what 
most  displease :  unless,  indeed,  the  traveller  be  annoyed, 
as  we  have  been  at  every  inn,  b?  finding  sheets  on  the 
bed  from  which  the  moisture  might  almost  be  wrung-  in 
drops. 

The  collection  of  pictures  to  which  I  have  joat  re« 
fcrred  is  the  only  one  not  removed  to  Paris  dating  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  It  contains  the  choicest  pieces  of 
Rembrandt,  Grerard  Douw,  Snyder,  Paul  Potter,Tenicrs, 
Wouvermans,  and  Rubens.  Among ,  the  chef  d^oeuvres 
of  these  artists,  those  that  most  attracted  us  are  an 
evening  school  by  Gerard  Douw,  in  which  the  varied 
characters  and  conflicting  passions  of  the  pedagogue 
and  his  boys  are  strikingly  exhibited ;  the  change  of  a 
night  watch  by  Rembrandt,  where  the  lurid  and  partia/ 
glare  of  a  lamp  is  contrasted  with  the  silvery  and  dif- 
fused light  of  the  moon;  and  lastly,  a  repast  of  the  con* 
federates  after  the  treaty  of  Munster,  by  Vander  Uelst, 
for  one  figure  of  which,  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  said 
to  have  offered  three  thousand  pounds. 

The  churches  are  uninteresting  as  buildings,  and  very 
different  from  those  of  the  Netlierlands,  whose  internal 
decorations  rival  their  external  splendour. 

The  guide  conducted  us  to  the  docks  of  the  Dutch 
Ekst  India  company.  Recollecting  the  power  tbey 
once  possessed,  and  the  sturdy  opposition  they  offered 
to  the  establishment  of  the  British  dominion  in  the  Cast, 
we  were  prepared  fbr  sometliing  better  than  a  miserable 
shed,  containing  three  or  four  worn  out  veeaela  noder 
repair.  The  apology  he  offered  for  th^  decayed  sioewt 
of  this  commercial  body  is,  that  the  original  doek  waa 
carried  away  by  the  sea,  which,  breaking  throcigb  a 
dyke,  inundated  the  town  some  years  ago;  and  that 
half  the  presctit  boildinf  waa  destroyed  in  1693  ^Hmo 
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Ike  piles  "gave  way.  But  the  fact  is,  their  commerce 
leceiveda  deadly  blow  bjr  the  iniudicioasopeningofthe 
trade  with  China.  Handreds  of  adveoturors  embarked 
their  Ibrtunes  in  this  hazardous  speculation  and  de- 
stroyed the  profits  of  one  another,  so  that  tea  is  now  ac- 
tual]/ selling  in  Holland  for  a  less  price  than  it  costs  in 
China. 

The  diamoDd  mill  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
jects in  Amsterdam*    It  is  the  property  of  a  Jew,  whose 
son  a  cleyer  Iad«  obligingly  conducted  us  through  the 
rooms,  and  explained  the  yarious  parts  of  the  process  of 
polishing  diamonds.    Four  horses  turn  a  wheel  setting 
in  motion  a  nnmber  of  smaller  wheels  io  the  room  above, 
whose  cogs  acting  on  circular  metal  plates,  keep  them 
io  coBtinued  reTohition.    Pulverised  diamond  is  placed 
CO  these ;  and  the  stone  to  be  polished,  fastened  at  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  wood  bv  means  of  an  amalgam  of  sine 
and  quicksilver,  is  submitted  to  the  friction  of  the  ada- 
mantine particles.    This  is  is  the  only  mode  of  acting 
om  diawMmd,  which  can  be  ground,  and  even  cut  by  par. 
lidesof  the  same  substance.    In  the  latter  operation, 
diaiaond  dnit  is  fixed  on  a  metal  wire  that  is  moved  ra- 
Ij  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  stone  to  be  cut. 
on  are  probably  aware  of  the  distinction  between  a 
dtaaiood  and  a  brilUant.    The  one  is  entire  and  set 
yertieally;  the  other  is  divided,  and  set  horizontally. 
Tibs  Jsrgest  diamcmds  are  reserved  for  roses,  which  al- 
ways rise  in  the  centre  to  an  angle :  the  smaller  are 
89sd  as  brilliaBts,  and  have  a  dat  octagon  on  the  upper 
serfaee. 

Aoreas  tbe  river,  a  road  rtms  on  the  top  of  a  dyke,  for 
seven  milea,  to  Saardam.    In  this  little  town,  Peter  the 
Gfeat,  diflCttising  himself,  anci  assuming  the  name  of 
MidnskiiS  worked  for  some  jrears  as  a  shipwright,  that 
2ie  might  insftmet  his  people  in  that  art.    From  Saar- 
dam^ yoa  may  remember  that  he  went,  about  the  year 
nOO^toDeptford,  where  he  perfected  himself  in  the  trade; 
mod  then  ezohssged  for  a.  sceptre  the  humble  mien  of  a 
carpenter.    A  rmh  picture,  which  I  bought  on  the  spot, 
cfthe  MBtsriot  of  bis  workshop,  that  was  covered  in  1823 
bj  a  briek  building  at  the  order  of  the  princess  of 
ChmngB^  ia  reserved  to  gratify  your  curiosity.    In  the 
koft  are  two  rooms  and  a  loR.    In  the  first  little  room 
are  a  table,  three  chairs  and  a  recess  which  served  as 
a  bedstead.    The  Emperor  Alexander  visited  in  1814 
this  abode  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  ordered  two  inscrip- 
iitmm  to  be  reoor&d  in  memory  of  the  event  The  one  is, 
**  Petro  Magno — Alexander.*' 

The  other,  in  Rossian  and  Dutch,  **  Nothing  is  too  little 
for  a  great  roan.'* 

Saardam  has  declined  from  its  former  splendour.  Its 
^ief  wealth  now  consists  in  tobacco,  paper,  and  sawing- 
mSDe.  These,  which  exceed  two  thousand  in  number, 
ere  often  grotesquely  painted,  giving  a  singular  and 
noyel  appearance  to  the  village.  They  are  worked  by 
the  wind,  and  some  of  them  will  cut  forty  planks  at 


litoimtny  miles  from  Saardam  is  a  village  called 

Brock,  whose  peculiar  character,  so  different  from  the 

boay  eapitsi  near  which  it  stands,  baffles  all  my  conjoc- 

tarea.    Perhaps  your  imagination  may  be  more  succrss- 

/aJ  io  tracing  a  cause  sufficient  to  produce  the  effects  we 

eee.    On  entering  the  village  of  Brock,  tho  traveller  is 

struck  with  tbe  neat  appearance  of  the  streets,  paved 

with  yariegated  bricks,  pebbles, and  shells;  and  with 

Ae  green  painted  houses  and  their  little  parterres,  all 

boroeriog  a  lake  which,  but  for  its  discoloured  waters, 

voold  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  spot.    Yet  scarcely 

an  individoal  is  to  be  soon.    Carrisges  are  not  permitted 

to  enter.     Every  house  is  closed.  Tue  doors  ore  locked: 

the  shutters  are  shut.    Silence  reigns :  and  you  might 

fancy  yourself  iu  a  fairy  land  peopled  by  invisible  spi. 

rVta.     Diligence  and  comfort  seem  to  exist ;  yet  the 

amnis  ana  recipients  are  alike  unheard  and  unseen. 

^beta  are  about  three  hundred  houses;    many  of  a 

whhnsiesl  form.    The  inhabitants  live  entirely  'in  tho 

back  of  thsir  dwellings:  the  front  door  is  never  opened 

except  on  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  death ;  and  on  no 

pretext  can  a  stranger  be  admitted  within.    They  have 

no  amBsements  tluit  we  could  discover ;  and  tho  only 

three  children  we  saw  out  of  sch%>ol  were  discussing 

■ofne  recondite  game  over  a  piece  of  wood,  with  all  the 

•obnety  of  sixty  years. 

As  we  entered  a  school  which  contained  about  forty 
beys,  they  were  rising,  and  the  master  with  great  so- 
lemnity oflfered  a  prayer  before  their  dismissal.    We 


a  local  peculiarity  so  striking  as  that  which  Brock  pre 
senta;  bat  he  either  conld  not,  or  would  not,  satisfy  us. 
Um  talked  sensibly  in  the  mainy  but  ^affi»cled  to  laugh 


at  our  supoosing  that  the  people  of  Brock  differ  from 
other  people.  **  The  onl^  difference,"  he  said,  ^  coniiist* 
in  this— others  have  their  fortunes  to  make ;  those  have 
made  their  fbrtnnes :  therefore  the  world  has  no  at- 
tractions for  them  and  they  seek  repose.*'  Experience 
does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  men  find  less  plea- 
sure in  the  enjoyments  of  time  and  sense  as  they  ac- 
quire the  means  of  procuring  them  in  a  greater  degree. 
Moreover,  his  observations  would  induce  the  inforencc, 
that  the  village  is  composed  of  the  country.scats  of 
merchants  retired  from  business ;  whereas,  ho  assured  us 
that  the  inhabitants  had  occupied  their  present  abodes  in 
the  persons  of  their  ancestors  for  many  generations,  and 
that  they  seldom  intermarry  with  those  of  neighbouring 
towns.  I  thought  at  one  time  that  they  might  be  Mo- 
ravians ;  but  they  are  not.  Their  creed  and  discipline 
are  those  of  tho  reformed  protestant  church ;  and  in 
their  religion  they  sesm  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the 
Hollanders  only  in  the  honourable  distinction  of  milder 
manners  and  purer  lives.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  spot  of 
such  interest.  The  veil  of  mystery  which  overshadows 
it  perhaps  enhances  the  pleasurable  foeling,  by  giving 
scope  to  the  imagination ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
a  perfect  acquaintance  vrith  the  rise  and  progreps  of 
their  customs  miffht  detract  something  fVom  the  interest 
which  I  am  inclined  to  feel  for  the  unsophisticated 
natives  of  Brock. 

The  Dutch  men  are  short  and  stout;  tho  women  fair 
and  plvtimp.  Tbe  latter  wear  broad  bands  of  gold  round 
the  temples,  uniting  largo  pendants  in  the  form  of  coni- 
cal ear-rings.  French  is  the  language  of  the  higher  or- 
ders, but  Uie  lower  understand  only  Dutch ;  except  at 
the  sea-port  of  Rotterdam,  where  many  speak  English. 
The  national  character  is  observant,  industrious,  calcu- 
lating, frugal,  brave,  and  phlegmatic.  All  these  quali. 
ties  may  Im  traced,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  their 
peculiar  situation,  in  constant  danger  of  inundation. 
From  earliest  infancy  the  Hollanders  become  attentive 
observers  of  their  enemy,  whose  inroads  they  check  by 
calculating  foresight,  and  the  effects  of  whose  destructive 
incursions  they  repair  with  industry.  The  frequent  loss 
of  the  labor  of  years  compels  them  to  be  provident  and 
frugal ;  and  in  the  constant  proximity  of  danger,  they 
become  habitually  brave;  while  repeated  disappoint- 
ments and  permanent  distrust  render  them  compara- 
tively cold  and  phlegmatic* 

There  are  two  thmgs  of  a  peculiar  character  in  Hol- 
land which  deserve  tooe  noticed.  One  is  the  enactment 
authorising  husbands,  wives,  and  children,  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  a  house  of  correction  set  apart  for  the  chas- 
tisement of  offences  against  the  laws  by  which  the  rela. 
lions  of  social  life  are  governed.  The  other,  a 
contrivance  for  compelling  the  incorrigibly  idle  to  work. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  pump,  and  a  stream  of 
water  runs  in  from  the  ceiling ;  so  that  unless  the  pri- 
soner  labour  continually,  he  mu^t  inevitably  be  drowned. 

Tho  common  mode  of  salutation  in  this  country  cu- 
riously exemplifies  the  remark,  that  the  expressions  used 
by  various  nations  in  token  of  friendly  greeting  bear  re- 
ference to  the  obiect  they  most  esteem,  and  bespeak  their 


•  Griscom,  in  his  "  Year  in  Europe,"  has  given  some 
characteristic  sketches  of  the  cleanliness  of  this  people. 
Of  one  house  ho  says ; — **The  floor  was  covered  with 
two,  if  not  three  carpets,  one  a  rich  Brussels.  The 
door,  as  well  as  windows,  was  curtained ;  leather  was 
nailed  to  the  floor  around  the  hea,rth,  and  on  the  rug 
were  two  pieces  of  cork,  about  a  foot  square,  to  rest  the 
feet  upon.  The  other  furniture  was  in  a  corresponding 
style."  Again: — ^  Brock  ir inhabited  by  wealthy  far- 
mers, who  live  in  affluence  upon  the  income  of  their 
lands.  Wagons  and  loaded  carriages  are  not  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  greets,  the  pavementsof  which  are  kept 
in  the  best  possible  order;  while  tbe  foot  walk,  which  is 
as  clean  as  scrubbing  brushes  can  well  make  it,  is 
sanded  and  marked  out  into  fanciful  and  ornamental 
figures.  Tho  doors  and  porches  are  burnished,  tho  trunks 
of  the  trees  which  grow  before  them  are  polished  by 
frequent  scrubbing.  To  gain  admission  at  the  front 
door  is  a  favour  not  to  be  expected,  except  by  persons  of 
some  consequence,  tliere  being  always  a  very  decent 
back  way,  by  which  people  on  ordinary  business  may 
find  access  to  the  apartments  commonly  used  by  the 
family;  and  if  the  shoes  of  a  visiter  happen  to  be  a  little 
soiled,  a  pair  of  slippers  is  presented  him  at  the  door, 


which  he  is  to  use  as  a  substitute  during  his  stay." 
hoped 'to  obtain  from  liim  some  clue  to  the  real  cause  off     The  above  reminds  us  of  a  lady  in  a  country  village. 


whose  excess  of  nicety  never  allowed  a  back-log  to  be 
brought  into  the  parlour,  until  it  had  been  thoroughly 
scrubbod! — £d. 


habits  or  general  tone  of  feeling.  The  Greek  and  Ro- 
man salutations  may  be  adduced  as  instances  in  point; 
so  may  tbe  English,  French,  and  Italian  ;  nor  can  we 
forgot  the  tranquillity  and  repose  implied  in  the  Oriental 
word  ^*$alaam.  To  tliese  and  other  characteristic  ex- 
pressions may  be  added  the  Dutchman's  "■  How  do  you 
navigate  ?"  Ever  on  the  water  or  in  the  water,  tho 
ideas  of  this  amphibious  people  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  element  which  they  alone  have  sub- 
jected ;  and  the  words,  which  I  hare  translated  literally, 
mappropriate  in  any  other  mouth,  are  aptly  addressed 
by  the  Hollander  to  his  aquatic  brother. 

Our  party  has  boon  very  pleasant.    You  know  my 
long  tried  friendship  with  V  ■  Tho  more  I  see, 

the  more  I  value  him.  Tho  ladies  add  much  to  our  en* 
joyment.  Mr.  R  '  ■  is  full  of  information  and  viva- 
city; and,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  seems  the 
youngest  of  the  party.  A  few  days  I  regret  to  say,  will 
separate  us.  While  they  go  southwards,  I  shall  turn 
my  solitary  steps  to  tho  bleak  regions  of  the  north.  Tbe 
undertaking  is  aiduous,  but  it  ofiers  much  of  enjoyment 
and  benefit  The  difficulties  of  a  foreign  tongue  recede 
before  a  determination  to  subdue  them  ;  and  one  soon 
learns  to  ask  in  any  language  for  the  necessaries  of  lifo, 
in  terms  at  least  intelligible,  if  not  grammatical. 


LETTER  111. 

JJamhurgh,    29<A  June,  1830. 

On  Saturday,  tho  3Gth  instant,  I  lel\  with  much  re- 
gret the  friends  with  whom  1  made  the  tour  of  Holland; 
and  embarked  at  Amsterdam  on  a  steamer  for  Hamburg. 
She  weighed  anchor  about  three  in  tbe  morning  of  Suu- 
day.  Tnirty-four  hours  brought  us  to  the  town'ofCux- 
haven,  that  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  not  many 
miles  from  its  embouchure.  On  the  leA  we  passed  He- 
ligoland, now  reduced  from  its  former  condition  as  a  well 
peopled  and  rather  fomous  island  to  a  miserable  mound, 
which  is  gradually  decreasing  under  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea.  It  was  once  covered  with  temples  dedicated 
to  heathen  gods,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  spot  of 
great  sanctity  :  this  fact  is  commemorated  by  its  name, 
signifying  *«  the  holy  land,"— Many  of  the  German  lite- 
rati suppose  that  Heligoland  contained  one  of  the  seven 
tribes  referred  to  by  Tacitus  as  worshipping  Hcrtha,  or 
the  goddess  Earth.  Our  own  ancestors,  tlie  Angles, 
formed  one  of  this  number,  as  the  English  woid  so  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  object  of  worship  sufficiently 
attests  in  confirmation  of  historical  evidence. 

The  entrance  to  the  Elbe,the ancient  Albis, is  studded 
with  an  unusual  number  of  buoys,  which,  as  well  as  many 
landmarks,  indicate  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  of  thiiB 
river.  The  banks  are  so  low  that  we  sailed  for  somo 
miles  in  what  is  called  the  moutli  of  the  Elbe,  without 
descrying  land  on  either  side,  except  where  an  occasional 
tower,  elevated  for  the  purpose,  or  a  very  distant  hill,  in- 
fringed on  tho  even  line  of  the  horizon. 

Cuxhaven  is  a  small  and  dirty  seaport  attached  to 
Hamburg,  and  governed  -by  one  of  the  senators  of  that 
town,  who  succeed  to  the  office  in  rotation.  It  is  fortified, 
and  contains  a  small  garrison.  The  English,  and  other 
foreign  packets  for  Hamburg,  stop  hero,  while  the  mails 
ore  sent  by  land  to  their  final  destination.  This  port  is 
a  possession  of  g^eat  importance  to  the  neighbouring  firoo 
city,  both  as  a  dep6t  and  maritime  station ;  since  tho 
water  is  deep  and  will  receive  ships  of  almost  any  burden. 

The  day  was  bright  and  clear.  As  we  sailed  up  the 
noble  river,  the  flat  and  not  uncultivated  coast  of  Hanover 
on  the  right,  and  that  of  Denmark  on  the  lefl,  lay  ex- 
tended  before  us.  A  range  of  low  hills  forfais  the  back- 
ground of  the  former  view,  that  tells  a  tale  of  the  poverty 
in  wliich  the  dukes  of  Hanover  would  have  remained,  if 
a  better  fortune  had  not  summoned  them  to  tho  throne  of 
England.    Tlie  party  on  the  steamer  exhibited  a  motley 

froup  of  Dutch  and  German.  An  English  merchant,  a 
'rench  petit-mattrc,  a  Spanish  charg^-d'affairs,  a  Russian 
traveller,  and  a  Swedish  count,  afforded  variety  to  the 
exhibition  of  character  and  the  tones  of  conversation. 
Most  of  tlicm,  however,  understood  French,  which,  with 
Dutch  and  German,  formed  the  principal  medium  of 
communication.  At  eight  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at 
Hamburg.  Tho  weather  was  pectiliarly  fine.  A^  we 
approached  the  town,  the  scenery,  before  tame  and  flat, 
became  almost  romantic ;  each  bank  being  lined  vrith 
country-seats  and  gardens  which,  themselves  gay  in  their 
summer  dress,  dispensed  gaie^  around,  and  seemed  to 
smile  on  the  strangers  moving  rapidly  olon^  the  stream. 
T1h3  hotel  Belviderc  stands  on  the  margm  of  a  lake, 
formed  by  the  river  Alstor,  which,  flowung  from  a  dis. 
tance  of  thirty,  or  four-and- thirty  niilGs  through  Holsteia 
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atid  part  of  Denmark,  is  hero  expanded  into  a  large  basin. 
This  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  smaller  is 
more  than  a  mile  in  circnmfercnco.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  three  sides  are  surrounded  with  houses;  while  the 
fourth  is  formed  by  two  dams  united  by  a  bridge,  under 
which  the  lower  communicates  with  the  higher  Alster, 
or  the  less  with  the  larger  lake.  My  window  commands 
a  view  of  this  •*  glassy  mirror."  It  is  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  I  am  writinsf  without  a  candle.  The  sky  is 
gradually  and  reluctanUy  resigrning  the  last  hucai  it  bor- 
rowed^ from  the  setting  sun ;  and  a  few  skiffs,  like  gon- 
dolas,  dimpling  the  surface  of  the  lake,  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  I  ooold  almost  fancy  myself  in  Italy.  We 
read  of  Hamburg  and  its  commerce,  and  are  apt  to  con- 
nect  with  the  name  ideas  of  large  speculation,  doubtful 
riches,  and  a-Hanseatio  league;  but  seldom,  I  think,  is 
the  picturesque  blended  with  such  associations. 

Hamburg  is  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  in  Lower 
Saxony.  It  was  founded  in  the  eightli  century ;  and  for 
four  centuries  remained  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Saxony 
and  Holstein.  After  tliat,  it  obtained  from  the  German 
emperors  a  firec  govemmcnt  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century:  but  its  influence  and  power  being 
very  limited,  the  town  soon  became  a  prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  laid  it  under  fi>equent  and 
heavy  contributions.  In  the  middle  of  the  same  century, 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck  united  their  interests  in  a  lea^e 
that  formed  the  basis  of  the  Hanseatic  confederation. 
Under  this  protection  they  enjoyed  a  season  of  political 
freedom :  but  when  most  of  the  component  members  of 
the  commercial  Icamie  had  been  compelled  bv  the  selfish 
fears  of  the  sovereigns  whoso  power  held  them  in  awe, 
to  withdraw  from  me  union,  Hamburg  was  again  sub- 
jected by  Denmark,  and  remained  so  till  1618;  in  which 
year  it  was  formally  acknowledged  as  a  free  city  under 
the  protection  of  the  German  empire. 

Though  usually  called  the  second,  Lubeck  being  re- 
gardcd  as  the  first  and  Bremen  the  third,  of  the  Hans 
towns,  Hamburg  has  always  taken  the  lead.  It  is  go- 
verned by  four  burgomasters,  tmder  whom  is  a  council 
of  four  syndics;  and  a  third  coortof  twenty -four  senators. 
The  members  of  these  three  estates  supply  respectively 
the  vacancies  tliat  occur  in  their  own  bodv,  but  no  one 
of  the  chamber^  can  act  independently  of  the  other  two. 
Besides  the  senate,  there  are  two  assemblies  of  elders  and 
burghers.  The  former  consists  of  deputies  from  each 
parish,  the  majority  of  whom  must  approve  tfVery  enact- 
ment of  the  senate  before  it  can  pass  into  a  law.  The 
latter  is  formed  of  a  hundred  citizens,  who  meet  only  on 
special  emergencies.  This  system  of  government  has  had 
many  eulogists,  and  seems  to  correspond  with  that  which 
the  Koman  historian  contemplated  when  speaking  of  the 
triple  form  of  a  perfect  constitution. 

The  territory  belonging  to  the  city  is  very  confined. 
T^ne  Danish  jurisdiction  reaches  even  to  the  ^te.  In 
one  direction,  the  free  state  extends  the  genial  mflucnce 
of  its  liberal  government  about  seven,  but  in  others  only 
two  miles.  The  town  of  Altona,  which  is  connected  by 
bouses  with  Hamburg,  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venteenth century.  It  now  contains  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  belongs  to  Denmark.  Most  of  the  Ham- 
burg merchuits  have  country  seats  there.  These  cam- 
pa^es  with  their  gardens  lend  an  air  of  gaiety  to  a 
neighbourhood  otherwise  deficient  in  attractions :  but'the 
chief  interest  of  this  spot  consists  in  its  being  the  burial- 
place  of  the  moral  poet  Klopstock,  whose  name  is  iden- 
tified in  memory  with  associations  equally  dear  to  the 
Christian  and  the  man  of  taste. 

Of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Ham- 
burg, about  eighteen  thousand  are  Jews,  who  pay  a  tax 
for  protection.  The  military  force  consbts  of  five  thou- 
sand regular  troops  and  a  national  ffuard  of  six  thousand, 
besides  sixteen  thousand  of  the  citizens  who  are  liable  to 
be  called  on  for  their  services  by  the  civic  authorities. 

In  this  town,  acknowledging  no  government  but  its 
own,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  meet  together,  and  all  their 
languages  are  spoken.  Its  position  eminently  qualifies  it 
to  take  the  lead  among  the  commercial  ports  of  Germany : 
accordingly,  the  commerce  carried  on  here  is  very  ex- 
tensive, though  not  equal  to .  what  it  was  before  the 
French  took  possession  of  Hamburg  in  the  last  war. 
Vessels  cannot,  as  at  Amsterdam,  unload  their  cargoes  at 
the  doors  of  the  warehouses;  a  convenience  almost  mo- 
nopolised by  the  Hollanders :  but  little  practical  evil  re- 
sults from  the  want  of  deep  canals,  as  small  boats  are 
employed  in  lieu  of  barges ;  and  the  expense  is  not  much 
increased.  The  streets  are  narrow,  without  trottoirs, 
and  so  miserably  paved  that  a  drive  in  one  of  the  common 
vehicles  of  the  place  is  a  painful  act  of  penance.  There 
h  an  air  of  activity  and  busy  commerce  pervading  alike 
the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of*^  the  Bourse^  and  the  bfoad 


handsome  walk,  called  Jungfrausiein,  or  Maiden's  walk, 
which  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  AUter,  and  forms  an 
evening  rendezvous  for  the  citizens.  The  houses  are 
high  and  substantial,  but  gloomy  and  inelegant;  beinc 
of&n  built  in  a  form  decreasing  from  the  third  to  the  fiflh 
story,  like  those  in  Holland.  Most  of  them  have  cellars 
underneath :  these  are  either  let  to  the  poor,  who  are  fVe- 
quently  driven  out  of  their  subterranean  dwellings  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Alster;  or  they  arc  occupied  by  gamblers 
and  dissolute  persons  of  every  description. 

The  public  buildings  unite  the  different  characters  of 
English,  Dutcl),  and  Norman  architecture.  The  churches 
are  peculiarly  graceless.  A  misshapen  spire  is  mounted 
on  the  top  of  a  red-brick  tower;  and  the  inside  has  as 
little  to  recommend  it  as  tiie  exterior.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  the  ninth  century,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its 
antiquity,  its  inelegance,  and  the  falling  steeple,  which  is 
some  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  A  crucifix  over  the 
altar  tells  that  the  religion  most  popular  (for  all  are  alike 
tolerated,)  is  the.  Lutheran.  These  soi-disant  rigid  fol- 
lowers of  the  great  reformer  permit  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  on  the  cross  to  be  exhibited  in  relief.  The  senate 
is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  church.  I'he  preaching  is 
extempore:  so  are  the  prayers.  The  clergy,  who  are 
elective,  are  entitled  to  atteixl  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
confess  tlie  members  of  the  ccmgregation ;  and  on  tlicpc 
occasions  they  are  remunerated  by  a  handsome  present. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  buildmgs 
of  a  city  that  boasts  nothing  of  a  remarkable  character. 
The  exchange,  or  Borsen  Halle,  tlie  Stadt-house,  and  the 
bank,  are  almost  below  mediocrity  in  point  of  externa] 
appearance;  but  architectural  splendour  is  seldom  found 
in  modern  republics.  The  college  supports  six  professors, 
and  the  foundlinghospital  is  calculated  to  contain  a  thou- 
sand children.  There  is  a  public  establishment,  called 
Lombard,  where  money  may  be  raised  by  the  pawn  of 
property  to  any  amount  at  an  annual  interest  of  six  per 
cent;  an  institution  calculated  to  engender  prodigality 
and  propagate  distress.  A  mile  from  the  town  is  the 
Krankenhaus,  or  hospitaL  It  contains  nojloss  than  thir- 
teen hundred  sick ;  and  affords  an,  asylum  to  all  old  per- 
sons  who,  by  the  payment  of  a  very  small  sum,  secure 
for  tlicmselves  a  comfortable  residence  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days.  I  have  been  over  tlic  whole  of  it 
this  afternoon,  and  am  much  pleased  with  its  cleanliness 
and  arrangement. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  English  work  an  ac- 
count  of  a  curious  plan  adopted  here  for  the  punishment 
of  Uie  idle.  They  are  said  to  bo  placod  in  a  basket,  and 
suspended  over  the  table  in  the  house  of  correction,  while 
the  rest  of  the  inmates  are  at  dinner ;  and  to  be  detained 
in  that  position,  tantalised  by  the  savory  fumes,  till  Zii^ht; 
by  which  time  it  is  presumed  that  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  experience  to  induce  tliem  to  work  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  account  is  perhaps  correct,  but  I  have 
hjul  no  opportunity  of  making  an  enquiry  on  the  subject. 

Neither  the  gallows  nor  the  guillotine  is  used  in  Ham- 
burg.  The  work  just  referred  to  mentions,  what  J  re- 
peat on  its  authority,  tliat  criminals  condemned  to  death 
are  placed  on  an  inclined  board  with  their  hands  tied  be- 
hind and  fixed  in  the  centre,  while  tlie  feet  are  &stened 
at  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  which  being  then  raised  by 
pulleys  and  let  down  again  by  a  violent  jerk,  dislocates 
tbe  knees  and  shoulders,  and  produces  death !  Another 
mode  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  Is  to  draw  the  cul- 
prit  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  roller  studded  with 
sharp  spikes  that  pierce  the  back,  while  his  fiice  is  sprin- 
kled with  boiling  sulphur ! 

The  venders  of  milk  carry  it  about  in  red  pails,  main- 
taining that  this  is  the  only  colour  which  does  not  com- 
municate an  unpleasant  flavour.  If  such  be  the  case,  the 
peculiarity  must  result  from  inprredients  composing  the 
paint  In  England,  where  red  is  made  from  an  oxide  of 
lead,  our  farmers  would  gain  little  credit  for  a  similar 
conclusion.  But  here  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  this  colour  is 
general.  Every  sail  on  the  Elbe  is  rod ;  and  every  house, 
except  some  fewihat  are  of  stone,  is  built  of  brick  of  a 
bright  red  comi^exion;  the  intermediate  lines  of  mortar 
being  distinctly  defined  to  exhibit  it  in  greater  contrast 

The  dress  of  the  men  differs  in  no  perceptible  degree 
from  our  own.  Some  of  the  trades,  however,  have  pecu- 
liar garbs ;  for  instance,  carpenters  go  about  in  cocked 
hats  and  lather  aprons;  while  bakers  are  characterised 
by  black  waistcoats ;  and  waiters  at  hotels  by  green 
aprons.  The  costume  of  the  women  of  the  lower  orders 
is  like  that  of  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  The 
straw  hat  is  in  the  shape  of  a  plate ;  the  concave  surface 
being  applied  to  the  head.  A  petticoat  of  C9arse  blue 
cloth  depends  from  a  dirty  jacket  without  sleeves ;  and 


shoes  with  wooden  bottoms  and  leather  tops  complete  the 
grotesque  figure. 

Unmarried  women  wear  the  hair  braided  into  two  talis, 
like  those  of  China-men,  hanging  down  their  backs,  and 
nearly  touching  tlie  ground.  Married  women  cut  off  one 
of  these  curious  appendages ;  if  they  marry  a  second  time, 
the  other  is  amputated  and  the  whole  hair  conoeakd.  K 
fs  singular  that  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  ancestors  of  th* 
Ham&rgers — for  such  the  Suevi  probably  were — remarks 
a  peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  dressing  the  hair.  He  ob- 
serves that  they  braided  and  tied  it  up  in  a  knot;  tiid 
that  they  were  tlius  distinguished  firom  the  rest  of  the 
Germans ;  while  tiieir  slaves,  like  those  of  tlie  Delgfaboiir. 
ing  people,  were  kept  shaven  or  dose  cropped.  He  adds 
that  some  of  the  other  Germans  braided  their  hair,  though 
only  in  youth ;  but  the  Suevi  continued  to  do  so  even  in 
old  age ;  and  their  chiefs  tied  it  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  (as  the  Sepoys  do  in  India,)  to  make  thcmaehes 
appear  taller  and  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

In  former  days  Hambursf  was  well  fortified.  It  )m 
been  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed ;  but  now  peace  reigns, 
l^he  wide  fosse  is  planted  with  shrubs  on  both  sides,  and 
the  centre  is  laid  out  in  parterres :  so  that  the  oonntry  is 
literally  brought  into  the  town. 

To-morrow  I  hope  to  cross  the  Danish  promoDtofy  U 
Kiel,  whence  a  steamer  nlies  to  Copenhagen,  from  wfaiicfa 
capital  my  next  letter  will  probably  be  dated. 

LETTER  IV. 

Copenhagen^  StkJwhu  1890. 

On  tho  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  13th  uhimo,  I  left. 
Hamburg,  accompanied  by  a  Norwegian  gentleman  and 
a  Swiss  count,  on  a  journey  through  Holbein  to  KJc\. 

Holstein  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Schleswig  and 
Jutland.  The  three  provinces  belong  to  Denmark,  and 
form  what  used  to  be  called  the  Cimbric  Chennocsai. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  signalised  their 
bravery  at  a  very  early  date.  Tacitus,  who  wrote  nincfy- 
eight  years  after  Christ,  speaks  of  them  as  forming  a 
body  **  smaU  in  number  but  great  in  r^^own  ;**  and  ad- 
verts  to  the  large  encampments  which  then  ^T'Tf*^!  oe 
both  rides  of  the  Chersonesus,  in  testtimonT  of  tbr 
strength  and  numbers  of  the  nation ;  three  fanndred  ^m- 
sand  of  whom  are  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  made  m 
irruption  into  Italy. 

In  eighteen  hours  we  accomplished  a  journey  of  jp- 
venty  miles  over  the  worst  road  I  have  travelled,  eiv?( 
in  India.    Deep  sand  was  occasionally  exchanged  fst 
deep  water,  and  here  and  there,  where  the  road  was  k- 
fore  absolutely  impassable,  the  Danish  govemment  bf 
permitted  a  pav6  to  be  mitide.    Happily  this  never  ex- 
tends over  more  than  a  few  yards,  or  it  woold  be  in. 
possible  for  any  springs  to  surrive  tlie  ordeal.    Tbe  whob 
distance  to  Kiel  is  divided  into  four  posts,  at  eac^  d 
which  the  vehicle  is  changed.    The  regulations  reqoiie 
that  a  carriage  with  three  persons  should  have  aa  mmif 
horses,  which  cost,  including  every  thing,  about  ^mrtern 
pence  a  mile.    I'he  first  three  stages  we  had  a  cali6cfaet 
worse  than  the  vilest  hackney  coach  in  4he  streets  of 
London.    But  how  sliall  I  describe  tho  last?    It  wai  a 
basket,  about  fifUen  feet  by  five,  placed  on  four  sjbds 
with  cross  benches,  each  adapted  for  two  persona.  Tte 
whole  calculated  for  twelve.    The  leader  was  aone  fitct 
a-head  of  the  wheel-horses.    Tho  driver,  sitting*  on  the 
first  bench,  wore  a  uniform  that  once  was  red  turned  ■■ 
with  yellow,  and  a  hat  which  may  have  been  handn 
down  as  an  heir-loom  throueh  a  scries  of  gcneratioos. 
There  were  no  springs ;  and  from  hidf.past  eight  in  the 
evening  till  one  in  the  morning,  we  were  shaken  to  thai 
degree,  that  the  muscles  of  my  bock  and  side  suffiaed,* 
from  a  cruel  beating.    Yet  this  inconvenience  wms  moa 
than  compensated ;  for  every  village  and  field  preseatod 
sometliing  now. 

That  which  most  interested  us  was  the  novelty  of  tia- 
velling  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  the  sun.  This  is  de^ 
cidedly  the  most  striking  phenomenon  that  arrests  tbe 
notice  of  {i  stranger  in  northern  latitudes,  where  the  sun 
is  visible  throughout  almost  the  whole  circle  of  h» 
course.  At  tlie  pole,  as  the  season  advances  between  the 
equinox  and  summer  solstice,  the  days  gradually  incnsso 
in  length  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Durmg  that 
period,  therefore,  the  nearer  the  pole  the  longer  tbe  day. 
In  this  latitude,  for  a  short  time  before  and  afler  the  sun 
reaches  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  dips  so  little  under  the 
horizon,  that  the  reflected  rays  afford  a  twilight  whidi 
prevents  the  cessation  of  day  during  its  limited  absence. 

The  soil  is  sandy;  therefore  poor.  Gooseberry  and 
currant  trees  grow  wild  in  the  hedges.  The  commons 
abound  with  manjr  kinds  of  heath;  and  with  a  species  of 
silky  cotton,  growmg  ou£  of  a  large  pod,  on  a  short  and 
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dander  italk.  In  the  East  tbey  call  it  "*  seemul  rooety*^ 
m  token  of  its  dobious  nature  between  silk  and  cotton. 
Wells  are  constrocted  like  those  in  India.  The  bucket, 
when  full,  is  raised  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  bar,  ba- 
lanced by  a  heavy  stone,  or  mass  of  earth,  on  the  other 
«id  of  the  lever ;  a  macMne  that  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly employed  b^  our  Teutonic  ancestors  as  commonly 
as  it  now  is  in  Asia. 

The  species  of  heron  known  in  India  under  the  name 
of  paddy-bird,  from  its  frequenting  the  paddy-fens,  or  rice- 
fields,  is  oommon  in  the  marshy  lands  of  riolsteio.  This, 
as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  stork,  is  regarded  witli 
great  veneration.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  altera- 
tions effected  by  time  and  circumstances  in  men's  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  these 
birds  were  held  in  abomination,  as  we  learn  from  the  two 
last  books  of  the  pentateuch.  In  the  present  day  they 
are  cherished,  and  even  protected  by  law,  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  In  Holstein  they  are  encouraged  to 
build  on  the  roots  of  the  houses,  and  are  regarded  as  a 
propltioos  omen.  In  Calcutta  they  swarm  on  the  tops 
of  the  larger  buildings,  and  may  be  seen  sometimes  m 
parties  of  a  hundred  or  more  on  the  government-house; 
their  fives  being  protected  because  they  are  found  useful 
in  removing  onaL  In^  Africa  the  religious  veneration 
paid  to  the  ibis  is  perpetuated  to  the  prQ9ent  day.  The 
trave/ler  Ali  Bey  says  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds 
of  one  of  the  charitable  institutions  at  Fez,  b  set  apart 
Artbe  **  express  purpose  of  assisting  and  nursing  sick 
eranet  aad  storks,  and  of  burying  them  when  dead.** 

Among  so  many  reminiscences  of  the  natural  history 
of  In£a,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  meet  with  another 
dwelt  on  by  Clarke ;  as  it  would  have  united  a  pleasing 
insfwiafion  with  that  loud  and  dissonant  croaking  of 
frogs  which  is  one  of  the  many  unpleasant  concomitants 
of  the  rainy  season  in  India.    The  interesting  and  indc- 
&JLigable  traveller  referred  b«  mentions  that  when  he 
passed  through  Hub  country,  the  frogs  struck  up  a  chorus 
BO  harmooious  tiiat  he  was  induct  to  call  them  the 
**  HohUtin  nightingales.**    He  thinks    their    numbers 
AjnooDted  to  iniliions ;  as  they  certainly  do  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  east ;  and  observes  that  though  th$  noise  of 
one,  when  heard  singly,  was  as  discordant  as  the  word 
cnmking  imports ;  yet  Uie  effect  produced  by  the  whole 
resembfed    the  harmonious    notes    of  musical-glasses. 
Some  minds  have  the  delightful  fiiculty  of  converting 
erery  object  into  beauty  and  every  sound  into  melody. 
This  was  pecoliarly  the  case  with  Dr.  CUrke. 

The  villages  are  far  from  being  neat  and  clean.    The 
peasants  house  is  a  large  building  like  a  bam,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  or  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length.  When- 
ever  we  halted,  we  drove  into  the  house  without  alight- 
ing from  our  carriage.    The  horses  and  cows  occupy 
one  end ;  their  proprietors  the  other.    The  poultry  and 
weH-taueht  cats,  the  sparrows,  and  vermin  which  shall 
be  nameless,  have  free  access  to  every  part    The  wo- 
men are  pleasing,  but  not  pretty.    They  wear  no  ear- 
rings ;  vaA  stockings  only  on  Sundays.    The  children 
are  healthy,  with  b»iutiful  complexions  and  white  hair. 
The  oolour  is  attributed  to  the  hair  being  bleached  by 
llie  SOD :  hot  when  they  grow  up  and  wear  hats^  thic 
hfea^thiiy  process  ceases,  and  the  hair  becomes  brown. 
TSus  i»  Danish  physiology. 

Ve  reached  Kiel  an  hour  afler  midnight.  It  seems 
that  the  Danes,  like  the  Dutch,  have  a  singular  power  of 
aineping  in  spite  of  any  noise :  for  having  gained  admit- 
tanee,  afler  ringing  and  knocking  till  we  thought  the 
hoBse  must  be  unoccupied,  we  found  some  people  sleep- 
ing in  a  bed  placed  almost  against  the  door.  The  bouse, 
we  were  told,  was  full ;  and  three  of  us  were  doomed  to 
see«p7  the  same  room.  Not  approving  this  arrangement, 
I  determined  to  search  for  another  apartment,  wTiile  my 
Norwegian  companion  was  satisfying  the  cravings  of 
hnnger,  and  the  count  was  paying  the  postilion.  At 
Ua^h  I  fbond  one  unoccupied,  except  by  the  hungry 
and  ksig  disappointed  tenants  of  a  dirty  bedstead.  In  a 
corner  of  the  building  was  a  clean  basket,  fire  fedl  long, 
shaped  something  like  a  cradle.  The  basket  was  soon 
in  the  room,  and  some  sheets  with  a  rug  in  the  basket 
Thus  I  was  accommodated  for  the  night  It  b  a  curi- 
ous Cut,  that  a  bed  in  this  port  of  the  country,  (and  the 
c^nervation  applies  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany,)  is 
never  made  as  long  as  the  body  of  a  man  of  moderate 
stature ;  whilo  the  only  covering  is  a  feather  bed,  four 
aad  a  half  feet  square ;  so  that  either  the  feet  or  tdioul. 
dera  mnstt  inevitably  be  uncovered.  Nor  is  this  the  worst 
part  of  the  arrangement  The  heat  of  the  feather  bed 
indacea  violent  perspiration,  and  the  sleeper  naturally 
throws  it  oft  The  sudden  check  which  the  pores  expe- 
rienoe  genoraUy  manifests  itself  in  a  violent  cold ;  and 
the  traveller  is  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 


wretched  alternative  of  rheumatism  or  an  exhausting 
sudorific  every  night 

The  situation  ot  Kiel  is  good.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful 
bay,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  country ;  but  is  itself 
dirty,  and  interesting  only  as  the  place  where,  in  1814,  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  Denmark  ceded  Norway  to 
Sweden.  About  three  miles  off  is  the  entrance  to  tlic 
canal  that  unites  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean :  a 
monument  of  commercial  enterprise  whose  glory,  I 
hope,  may  one  day  be  eclipsed  by  that  of  similar  com- 
munications between  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  This  canal,  begun 
in  1777,  cost  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  bterlmg. 
Eighteen  miles  west  of  Kiel  it  joins  the  river  Eyder, 
which  flows  into  the  north  sea  at  Everlingsburen,  about 
fifly  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

At  four  in  the  aflernoon  of  Thursday  the  Ist  instant, 
we  embarked  on  a  steamer  for  Copenhagen,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles,  which  was  accomplished  in  twenty- 
six  hours.  The  number  of  passengers  on  board  was 
about  thirty,  of  whom  only  one  was  English.  The  lan- 
guages chiefiy  spoken  were  German  and  Danish  :  ^^^ 
lish  a  little ;  but  French  scarcely  at  alL  An  Engllw- 
mon,  however,  is  seldom  much  perplexed,  for  he  generally 
finds  some  one  who  talks  French  or  English  ;  and,  if  ac- 
quainted with  German,  he  will  be  quite  at  home.  Enter- 
ing  the  cabin  towards  dusk,  I  was  surprised  to  see  it 
occupied  by  eight  beds,  two  in  each  comer,  one  above 
the  other.  These  were  provided  with  three  pillows  a- 
piecc ;  and  four-and-twcnty  passengers  were  to  be  accom- 
modated on  them.  This  was  no  agreeable  prospect ;  but 
a  traveller  submits  to  any  thing.  The  alternative  was 
exposure  on  deck.  So,  securing  a  comer  in  one  of  the 
upper  beds  and  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  I  threw  myself 
down  and  slept  till  I  was  roused  by  the  arrival  of  two 
bedfellows,  whose  slumbers  were  only  less  noisy  and  dis- 
cordant than  their  harsh  tones  of  conversation. 

From  Kiel  we  steered  between  the  islands  of  Lange- 
land  and  Laaland  ;  and  leaving  Falster  on  the  right,  be- 
tween Moen  and  Zeeland.  We  then  passed  a  cluster  of 
Uttlo  isles,  which,  uniting  the  beauties  of  hill  and  dale, 
of  wood  and  cultivation,  present  a  beautiful  coup  d*oeil. 
Continuing  our  course  between  the  isles  of  Amaak  and 
Saltholm,  Copenhagen  burst  on  our  sight 

As  we  sailed  over  the  spot  where,  in  1801,  Nelson 
fought  the  celebrated  battle,  and  as  we  saw  the  Threc- 
crown-battcry  that  poured  its  heavy  artillery  on  our  ves- 
sels, I  could  not  but  feel  that  local  circumstances  render- 
ed more  than  probable  the  story  which  the  Danes  circu- 
late, that  two  of  his  vessels  had  been  destroyed  by  their 
guns,  and  were  actually  stranded  at  the  time  he  sent  to 
know  if  they  would  comply  with  England's  terms.  If 
\his  be  the  met,  the  buttle  was  theirs,  the  success  ours. 
The  death  of  the  brave  Danes  who  fell  on  that  occasion, 
is  commemorated  by  the  following  motto  on  a  monument 
erected  by  the  king — 

•*  They  fell,  but  Denmark  stood.** 

The  Crown-battery  is  erected  on  an  island  formed  by 
ships,  sunk  with  huge  stones  regularly  ranged  in  them. 
It  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  breakwater 
at  Plymouth. 

The  view  of  Copenhagen  from  the  sea  is  imposing. 
She  stands  forth  in  all  the  grandeur  of  a  well  built  capi- 
tal. The  steeples  of  the  churches,  of  the  town-hall,  and 
of  some  other  public  buildings,  are  unlike  all  that  I  have 
seen  in  other  countries.  One  of  them  rises  in  the  form 
of  tliree  crocodiles  twisted  within  each  other's  coils  and 
raised  by  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  extremi- 
ties of  their  tails  form  the  top  of  the  spire  and  their 
forehands  the  base.  The  tower  of  the  observatory,  in 
which  Tycho  Braho  firamed  the  system  of  astronomy  that 
obtained  till  the  splendour  of  a  brighter  genius  prevailed 
over  this  lesser  luminary,  is  equally  remarkable,  though 
less  fantastic  It  is  round  and  heavy.  A  spiral  road, 
eleven  feet  in  width,  winds  round  it ;  and  the  traveller 
is  informed  that  Peter  the  Great  drove  his  carriage  to 
the  top. 

From  the  political  causes  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
Copenhagen  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  The  population 
does  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand;  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country  has  greatly  decreased.  Its 
apiculture,  however,  is  said  to  have  improved  since 
1792,  when  Christian  the  Seventh  liberated  all  the  bus- 
bandmen  who  were  slaves  :  an  act  more  efiectually  com- 
memorated by  the  gratitude  of  tlie  Danes  than  by  the 
handsome  obelisk  erected  between  the  city  and  Koes- 
kilclc,  the  cemetery  of  the  old  Danish  monarchs.  The 
streets  of  the  citj  are  wide;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone 
or  plantered  brick ;  and  the  tout  ensemble  is  fine.  There 
are  two  large  squares.    In  the  centre  of  each  stands  a 


colossal  equestrian  figure  of  one  of  the  Fredericks. 
The  pavement  is  formed  of  flag-stones,  but  every  house 
has  its  gutter,  running  into  the  general  sewer,  whicli 
cuts  through  the  pavement  and  is  covered  only  with 
wood.  These  larger  drains  crossing  every  street  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  seem  to  endanger  horses ;  but  yet  acci- 
dents are  not  numerous.  The  shipping  coming  close  up 
to  the  town  gives  it  a  commercial  air ;  while  its  position 
on  the  sea-shore  distinguishes  tliis  fkom  every  other  nte- 
tropolis  I  have  visited.  It  commands  an  extensive  view, 
enlarged  by  the  coast  of  Sweden  that  rises  above  the 
horizon  on  the  other  side  of  the  Baltic. 

None  of  the  churches  are  remarkable  for  any  thing 
but  their  curious  spires  and  antique  forms.  The  insido 
is  generally  plain  and  unornamentcd ;  if  I  except  one  in 
which  are  models  of  thirteen  statues,  now  in  the  hands 
of  Thorwaldsen.  These  represent  our  Saviour,  the  elc- 
ven  apostles,  and  St  Paul,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
traitor  Judas.  They  were  executed  by  Thorwaldsen 
himself.  Tlie  master  completes  a  model  in  plaster,  and 
leaves  it  to  his  workmen  to  chisel  the  marble. '  The  de- 
sign is  his,  the  meclianical  labour  theirs. 
^  The  castle  of  Rosonberg  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing public  edifice  in  Copenhagen.  The  architecture  is 
Gothic.  It  contains  a  silver  throne  and  two  enormous 
candlesticks  eight  feet  in  height,  three  lions,  a  vase  used 
in  royal  christenii^s,  and  other  antiques  in  the  same 
precious  metaL  Among  the  curiosities  are  two  gold 
boxes,  presented  to  Christian  the  Seventh,  during  his  stay 
in  London,  by  the  city  and  the  goldsmiths*  company ; 
also  the  original  diploma  of  doctor  in  civil  law,  a  degree 
conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Tho 
dresses  worn  at  the  coronation  of  the  Danish  kings  are 
deposited  aflcr  their  death  in  the  castle  of  Rosenberg, 
where  they  are  preserved  with  great  veneration.  In  the 
library  are  abbut  a  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  volumes, 
and  four  thousand  manuscripts.  The  latter  are  rare  and 
valuable.  Many  of  them  are  Icelandic ;  and  prove  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  in  days  when  other  nations  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  sciences,  the  Icelanders  possessed 
a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge. 

Tho  museum  contains  an  enormous  specimen  of  na- 
tive silver  from  Sweden,  measuring  five  feet,  i^d  weigh, 
ing  more  than  five  hundred  pounds.  There  is  also  a  great 
variety  of  northern  curiosities.  The  stone  axes  and  liat- 
chcts  of  earlier  times ;  the  rudely-carved  sarcophagi ;  the 
heathen  images  of  Thor  and  Woden  ;  and  the  rough  im- 
plements  of^war  and  agriculture;  all  these  bespeak  a 
state  of  society  anterior  to  that  of  which  we  read ;  and  in 
their  character  indicate  the  habits  and  manners  of  men 
whose  native  soil  was  ice,  and  their  stature  as  the  **  sons 
of  Anak.**  I  had  supposed  that  the  natives  of  the  north 
were  small  in  size;  but  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients were  gigantic ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  ponderous 
weapons,  and  tho  weight  of  the  armour  of  past  ages, 
(which  even  m  our  own  country  appears  great  to  the 
present  generation,)  tho  height  of  Frederick  the  Fourth, 
marked  on  a  pillar  at  Roeskilde,  can  scarcely  be  reached 
by  a  man  of  moderate  stature ;  and  Peter  the  Great,  who 
measured  his  own  height  under  it,  could  not  have  been 
less  than  seven  feet,  or  six  and  three  quarters,  in  stature. 
To  the  museum  and  library,  open  only  on  lliursdays 
I  giuned  admittance  to-day  by  a  curious  accident  This 
morning  a  young  man  called,  and  introduced  himself  as 
a  nephew  of  Dr.  W .  Having  been  to  see  his  fa- 
mily, he  conducted  me  to  the  museum,  where  a  profes- 
sor, named  Erasmus  Rask,  well  known  among  European 
philologists,  was  reading.  The  young  Dane  observed 
that  he  was  a  great  linguist,  and  had  travelled  in 
Persia:  accordingly  I  addressed  him  in  Persian.  He 
seemed  surprised,  but  afler  some  hesitation  replied  in  the 
same  language,  apologising  for  his  bad  pronunciation, 
and  saying  that  some  years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  in 
Persia.  However,  I  had  found  a  key  which  opened  the 
museum  and  the  libraty.  The  professor  showed  me  a 
manuscript  of  the  Revelations,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  tenth  century,  beautifully  executed  in 
Latin,  and  ornamented  witli  pictures ;  also  a  large  vo- 
lume of  manuscripts  he  purchased  at  Bombay,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Parsces  and  the 
tenets  of  Zoroaster,  written  in  a  character  that  he  called 
Sund,  quite  distinct  from  the  Sanscrit  and  from  every 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  library  is  en- 
riched with  all  the  manuscripts  which  Niebuhr  collected 
during  his  travels :  and  a  manuscript  of  part  of  Livy*s 
history,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  is  preserved  here. 

Copenhagen  contains  a  collection  of  pictures  by  tho 
best  masters  from  every  country.  These  have  been  pro- 
cured with  great  assiduity  during  the  last  twenty  yearr. 
We  spent  a  long  time  in  the  gallery ;  and  though,  afler 
visits  to  the  finest  collections  m  Europe,  a  common  pic- 
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Wo«gallcry  has  not  for  my  cyo  tho  charm  that  it  would 
have  for  one  leen  practised,  yet  here  I  was  amply  ropaid 
for  extra  exertion  on  a  day  of  considerable  fiiti^e. 

The  dock-yard'  cannot  be  seen  by  a  foreigner,  (and 
surely  an  Englishman  has  no  claim  to  privilege !)  un- 
less by  an  express  order  from  the  king.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  bo  seen  there.  The 
navy  of  Denmark  consists  of  three  two-decked  ships, 
five  frigates,  seven  sloops,  and  about  eighty  £un-boat8 ;  a 
sad  faUing  off  for  a  country  that  once  lorded  it  over  the 
seas !  She  has  only  forty  thousand  sailors ;  few  for  a 
nation  of  islanders  who  trust  to  naval  power  for  political 
existence.  Some  more  ships  are  no^  on  the  stocks. 
Two  eigfatv-four  gun  vessels  are  nearly  finished ;  and  the 
island  of  tnc  Three  Crowns  is  strengthened  by  a  thick 
parapet  and  deep  fosse,  lately  put  into  complete  repair. 

Joined  by  a  bridge  to  Copenhagen  is  tho  island  of 
Amaak,  granted  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  some 
Dutch  remgees  on  condition  of  tlicir  cultivating  vegeta- 
bles. Tfie  entire  supply  of  this  article  of  food  is  now 
procured  from  these  industrious  foreigners,  who,  having 
never  intermarried  with  the  Danes,  still  retain  their 
purity  of  bl^,  with  an  original  style  of  dress  and  pri- 
mitive manners. 

The  buiial  ground  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the 
city.  Like  the  cemeteries  in  roussulman  countries,  it 
stands  on  the  road  side.  A  similar  position  probably 
presented  to  the  Saviour's  view  those  sepulchres  of  thp 
martyrs  which  drew  forth  Ids  severe  reproof  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  cemetery  of  the  Danish  capi- 
tal is  a  miniature  of  that  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  The  graves  of 
the  voung  and  the  aged,  the  warrior  and  the  bride,  are 
all  dfecked  with  flowers  whose  name  or  charaqter  quali- 
fies them  to  serve  as  emblems  of  grief  or  of  perpetual  re- 
membrance. Some  of  the  epitaphs  and  ^devices  are 
pretty.    One  motto  consists  of  tho  simple  and  &miliar 


emblazonry.  Some  of  the  monuments  wrought  in  mar- 
ble are  very  handsome.  Those  of  Christian  the  Third, 
and  Frederick  the  Second,  executed  in  Italy  with  all  the 
taste  and  elcgonco  of  that  country,  and  that  of  the  great 
queen  Margaret,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

An  annual  &ir  is  held  at  this  season  in  the  king's  deer 
park,  about  ten  miles  from  town.    I  saw  it  by  accident ; 

for  having  hired  a  horse  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  B , 

the  secretary  to  the  embassy,  1  rode  into  the  country  for 
that  purpose.  Unfortunately  for  my  visit,  the  fair  was 
on  the  way ;  nor  could  I,  by  any  contrivance,  induce  the 
horse  to  pass  it  After  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  I  was 
compelled  to  resign  the  undertaking,  and  returned  much 
mortified  at  the  result  of  the  expedition.  The  scenery 
in  the  park  is  beautiful  Through  long  vistas  of  well- 
grown  trees  the  sea  opens  on  the  view,  and  the  sable 
land  of  Sweden  forms  the  horizon.  I  dare  not  guess 
the  number  of  those  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
festivities,  but  there  were  many  tliousands.  The  road 
from  the  capital  was  thronged  with  carriages  of  every 
description  following  close  behind  each  other. 

In  every  nation  the  costume  of  the  higher  orders  is 
more  or  less  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  modem  times ; 
but  the  lower  classes  often  retain  their  primitive  dress. 
Thus  it  is  in  Denmark.  The  women  wear  bodies  and 
skirts  of  different  colours,  in  which  blue  and  red  predo- 
minate. The  cap  fits  close  to  the  head.  It  is  bordered 
with  a  large  fringe,  and  the  back  of  it  is  oflen  richly  or- 
namented  in  the  style  of  the  Delhi  scarfs.  A  coloured 
handkerchief  is  boimd  over  the  cap,  and  tied  under  the 
chin ;  while  two  red  strings  hang  down  behind,  instead 
of  tho  queues  of  tlio  Hamburghers,  which  are  hero  worn 
by  children  only. 

The  Danes  are  not  inclined  to  like  the  Exiglish.    It 

would  be  strange  if  they  did.    They  cannot  mrgot  the 

bombardment  of  their  citadel  in  1607,  in  violation  of  the 

words,  **■  Not  lost,  but  gone  before :"  another,  **  I  shall] law  of  nations.    Enghind  has  taken  from  them  Norway 


see  yon  again :"  a  thir^  in  Danish  verso,  may  bo  thus 
translated — **  Rest,  O  sweetly  rest,  dear,  in  the  garden 
of  the  dead,  amidst  graves,  and  flowers,  and  tears ;  till 
little  angels  bearing  the  '  forget-me-not*  shall  summon 
me  to  join  thee  in  eternity."  One  grave  contains  the 
relics  of  a  n?other  whose  husband  and  six  orphans  are 
represented,  in  marble,  exquisitely  wrought,  as  doves 
Irrooding  over  their  sorrows  and  Die  dust  of  her  tliey 
loved.  The  ages  of  tho  little  ones  are  represented  by  the 
ffize  of  tlie  nestlings ;  and  the  widowed  mate  covers  with 
his  wings  the  last  balf-flcdged  pledge  of  conjugal  love. 
The  scenery  around  is  beautiful.  I'hc  cypress  and  the 
myrtle  are  wanting ;  or,  as  I  gazed,  I  could  have  fancied 
that  in  that  spot,  and  over  that  tomb,  were  written  those 
exquisite  lines  which  tell  of  "  the  love  of  the  turtle."* 
The  Jews  have  here,  as  always,  a  separate  burying- 
ground.  Their  corpses  arc  interred  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, with  the  face  turned  towards  Jerusalem. 

As  we  returned  from  the  cemetery  to  our  chaise,  the 
king  and  queen,  prince  Ferdinand  and  the  princess  Caro- 
line his  wife,  drove  by,  courteously  returning  our  salute. 
We  rode  behind  them  to  the  palace  called  Fredcriksbcrg ; 
and  then  walked  over  tlio  garden,  which  was  crowded 
with  citizens  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening.  ThoujE^h 
absolute,  yet  Frederick  the  Sixth  exercises  power  with 
lenity,  and  is  much  beloved :  he  encourages  his  people  to 
consider  him  as  their  friend  and  father.  What  he  pos. 
sesscs  is  open  to  his  lowest  sul^ject :  and  he  reigns  as 
supremely  in  the  hearts  of  his  jxjople,  as  absolutely  over 
their  persons  and  estates.  You  may  liave  heard  an  anec- 
dote mentioned  by  the  writer  of  a  book  of  travels  in 
illustration  of  the  paternal  character  of  the  government 
of  Denmark.  An  Englishman  who  had  brought  some 
wild  beasts  to  the  capital,  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  his 
head  into  the  mouth  of  the  lion.  The  police  interfered 
to  prevent  an  act  fraught  with  danger  to  life ;  but  the 
proprietor,  who  made  money  by  the  exhibition  of  a  man*s 
licad  in  a  lion*s  mouth,  complained  to  the  British  minis- 
ter. The  only  answer  he  could  obtain  was,  tliat  in  Den- 
mark human  life  must  not  be  exposed  to  snch  a  risk. 
The  king's  regard  for  the  security  of  his  subjects'  perso- 
nal property  is  manifested  by  another  law,  which  pre- 
vents a  foreigner  from  obtaining  the  necessary  signature 
to  his  passport  till  he  produce  a  document  from  the  land- 
lord of  his  inn  certifying  that  he  is  not  in  debt. 

I'hc  town  of  Roeskilde  is  about  four  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen.  It  contains  the  cemetery  of  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark. Here  the  cofllns  of  deceased  monarchs,  laid  side 
by  side  in  parallel  lines,  are  exposed  to  view  in  all  the 
splendour  of  gold  and  silver  embossments  and  heraldic 


and  their  navy,  and  they  would  be  more  or  less  than 
men  if  they  could  cease  to  ^1  such  bereavements.  In 
the  arts  and  sciences  tliey  are  far  behind  us.  They  are 
slow  in  conception  and  dull  in  execution,  fond  of  money 
and  addicted  to  liquor.  On  the  whole,  the  first  impres- 
sion one  receives  of  the  national  character  is  not  of  the 
most  favourable  kind :  though  individual  exceptions  may 
be  found,  as  I  have  cause  to  testify,  amone  the  higher 
classes ;  and  perhaps  better  acquaintance  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  would  enable  me  to  form  a  more 
pleasing,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  just,  estimate  of 
their  character. 

The  few  objects  of  interest  in  this  vicinity  may  be 
quickly  seen :  &nd  I  hope  soon  to  drive  firom  Copenhagen 
to  tho  northeast  point  of  Zealand,  whence  1  shall  cross 
the  Sound  and  commence  the  tour  of  Scandinavia. 


LETTER  V. 

FrederickshaU,  July  13/A,  1830. 

On  Tuesday,  tho  6th  instant,  I  lefl  Copenhagen  in 
company  with  Count  Gyldcnstolpe  and  an  English  gen- 
tleman, in  a  carriage  for  Elsincur.  The  distance  is  thir- 
ty-five miles,  which  we  accomplished  with  three  post- 
horses  driven  in  tlie  unicorn  mode,  between  six  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  aflcmoon.  At  Fredericksburg 
(burg  moans  a  castle),  fifteen  miles  from  Copenhagen, 
we  halted  for  an  hour  to  see  an  interesting  structure  of 
tlie  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a  palace  of  Christian  the 
Fourth,,  the  architect  of  which  was  tlie  famous  Inigo 
Jones,  who  built  the  palace  of  Ccpenhagen,  and  our  Col- 
lege of  Clare  Hall  at  Cambridge. 

The  king  has  a  stud  of  four  hundred  horses  here. 
They  are  ranged  in  rows  of  eight  or  twelve,  according 
to  their  breed  and  colour,  and  exhibit  noble  specimens  of 
the  race.  If  ever  one  could  recall  with  pleasure  Young's 
highly  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  inspired  penman's  gra- 
phic description  of  the  war-horse,  it  would  be  on  such  on 
occasion. 

a 


*  Bride  of  Abydos.  Happily,  we  can  admire  the  un- 
rivalled poetical  beauties  of  Byron's  works,  while  tho- 
roughly disapproving  the  principles  of  the  author. 


To  paw  the  vale  he  proudly  takes  delight^ 
And  triumphs  in  the  fulness  of  his  might; 
High  raised,  he  snuffs  the  battle  from  afar. 
And  burns  to  plunge  amid  the  raging  war : 
He  sinks  the  sense  of  pain  in  generous  pride. 
Nor  ^Is  the  shaft  that  trembles  in  his  side; 
But  neighs  to  the  shrill  trumpet's  dreadful  blast 
Till  death :  and  when  he  grroans,  he  groans  his  last.** 

The  horses  of  Holstein  are  strong  and  well-formed. 
This  country  supplies  the  cavalry  of  Prussia;  as  Jutland 
does  the  marliets  of  England  with  her  less  elegant  but 
stronger  breed.  It  is  said  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  thou- 
sand horses  have  been  exported  in  a  single  year  during 
[the  late  war  fVom  the  Danish  promontory. 


An  incident  occurred  in  this  place,  trifling  in  itsel/^ 
but  calculated  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  people.    I  will  mention  it,  l^cause  trifles  make  np 
the  sum  of  human  life,  and  character  is  more  developed 
in  trifles  than  in  greater  occurrences  which  call  forth  the 
deliberative  faculty  rather  than  betray  the  nAtnral  bent 
of  mind.    We  left  the  carriage,  ordering  the  postilion  to 
harness  fresh  horses ;  and  having  declined  dinner  at  tho 
mn,  proceeded  to  the  stud.    On  our  return,  the  carriage 
was  ready.    The  landlord,  wlio  was  also  postmaster,  d»- 
manded  payment  in  advance  for  his  cattle.    We  were 
surprbed,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  pot  into 
his  hand  a  Frederick-d'or.    While  he  went  to  procure 
change,  we  entered  the  inn,  (which  we  had  not  done  be- 
fore,) and  waited  five  or  ten  minutes  till  he  brought  the 
silver,  when  we  paid  him  and  were  going  out.    The  man 
stopped  us  rudely,  and  demanded  four  marks,  or  eigbtcen 
pence,  for  the  use  of  the  room.    This,  of  ^urse,  we  re- 
sisted.   He  said  we  had  sat  on  the  couch  and  occupied 
the  room  for  ten  minutes,  and  that  we  shoold  not  qoH 
the  house  till  he  was  paid.    The  count,  who  spoke  Umb- 
ish  fluently,  parleyed  with  him  a  long  time,  till  words 
ran  high ;  and  then,  refusing  to  pay,  we  left  the  room. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  landlord  closed  the  gates 
of  the  yard,  and  our  carriage  could  -not  proceed;  nor 
should  it,  he  protested,  till   his  demand  was  ^tdsficd. 
Having  no  resource,  we  were  compelled  to  submit;  and 
contented  ourselves  with  preferring  a  complaint  to  Mr, 
Fenwick,  the  English  consul  at  E^lsmeur,  who  kiod/f  saiV 
he  would  do  what  he  could  to  have  the  xnanpoBiabcd,  Imt 
feared  he  should  not  succeed.    A  Frenchmsn^to  wbooi 
I  related  the  circumstance,  characteristicallj  fkuenrcA — 
"  Vraiment,  monsieur,  vous  eticz  ecorchd !" 

Helsingor,  or  Elsincur,  stands  on  the  sea-dbore,  'vliets 
the  territories  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  approach'  most 
near  to  each  other.  The  passage  is  called  the  "^  Sand," 
or  ^  Sound,"  which  signifies  a  narrow  strait.  Tlus  has 
often  been  a  source  of  dispute  between  the  Bancs  and 
other  nations.  In  former  times  they  incurred  great  ex- 
pense in  fixing  buoys  and  erecting  lighthouses  to  <firect 
the  course  of  ships  in  this  dan^rous  navigation.  To 
remunerate  themselves,  they  claimed  a  right  of  taxxDf 
tlie  vessels  that  entered  the  Sound.  This  right  was  kzif 
undisputed,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  antiqmty.  M 
length,  some  Ens^liBh  sailors  refusing  to  pay  the  sua, 
discur.8ion  ensued,  which  induced  a  reference  to  the  two 
governments.  The  subject  remained  in  abeyance  till  the 
treaty  of  1 814,  when  England  ceded  the  point  in  obb- 
deration  of  Denmark  resigning  all  claims  to  connpeDsi- 
tion  for  a  heavy  loss  of  private  property  sustained  in 
consequence  of  tne  cruel  bombardment  of  1807. 

The  castle  of  Cronberg  at  Helsingor,  where  the  mdbr- 
tunate  Matilda,  sister  or  our  George  the  Third,  and  mO' 
ther  of  the  present  king  of  Denmark,  was  confined,  is  i 
handsome  structure  of  tho  same  style  as  FrederikalNirg. 
We  walked  over  the  ramparts,  from  which  the  yicw  of 
the  Swedish  coast  and  tlie  Soundi  with  all  tho  Danisli 
vessels  riding  at  anchor,  is  very  fine. 

Close  to  Cronberg  there  is  a  spot  called  Hamlet^s  gar* 
den,  where  tradition  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  father^ 
murder. 

A  boat  conveyed  us  hence  across  the  sea.  the  £b- 
tance  is  nearly  three  miles.  The  tiino  occupied  wa^A 
have  been  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  but  though  ve 
reached  Elsincur  at  tliree  in  the  afternoon,  yet  the  varioiB 
delays  to  which  travellers  are  subjected  in  leaving  oae 
country  for  another  are  such,  that  it  was  past  nine  when, 
having  gone  through  all  the  necessary  formalities  of  th« 
I  custom-house  and  police-office,  we  gained  the  hotel  at 
Helsingborg. 

As  soon  tis  wo  landed  in  Sweden,  I  ascended  a  hS 
that  overlooks  the  town  of  Helsingborg,  to 
the  country.     The  sun  was  setting  in  the  n 
and  the  full  moon  shining  with  rival  lustre  in  the 
east.    Before  m'e  lay  the  whole  coast  of  Zealand,  onx 
which  I  had  travelled  in  the  morning.    In  tlic  <hsCance 
I  coulu^descry  the  point  of  land  on  which  Copenhagen 
stands,%ith  the  Northern  and  the  Baltic  seas  strcti^ied  oat 
on  either  hand.    In  the  foreground  was  the  little  isSe  of 
Huen,  that  gave  birth  to  Tydio  Brahc,  with  the  cieralerf 
town  of  Uranienberg.    Not  a  single  cloud  was  to  be  sees. 
The  calm  tranquiluty  of  a  Sw^ish  village  below  con- 
trasted sweetly  with  the  scene  of  bustle  and  the  dia  of 
many  voices  which  had  been  left  behind  in  the  Danish 
town.    I  have  seldom  experienced  so  sensibly  as  at  that 
moment  the  enjoyment  or  mere  existence ;  yet  I  wanted 
a  companion  of  congenial  tastes: — 


"  Joy  flies  monopc^itts.    It  calls  fbr  two. 
RecerUrmted  pleasures  fire  the  breast!" 

With  Denmark  I  have  bidden  adieu  to  gold  and  aUrer. 


ELUOrrS  TBATEL8  IN  EinSOPE.    . 
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Here  none  bat  paper  money  is  known ;  and  at  tliis  mo> 
mcnt  my  coat  pocket  is  stufied  out  with  more  than  a  hun- 
dred bsnk  notes,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  thirty 
shilling  The  riz-donor  (or  rigsthaler,  &om  which  our 
word  IS  corrupted,  rig9  signifying  country,)  is  divided 
into  ibrty-eight  skillings ;  and  the  commonest  notes  re- 
present eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  and  twenty-four  skillings, 
or  threepence,  fourpence  halfpenny,  sixpence,  and  nine- 
pence  of  our  money. 

At  noon  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant,  parting  from 
the  Swedish  count,  I  left  Helsingborg  in  a  carriage  with 
an  English  gentleman.    We  trayclled  by  post  to  Gothen^ 
borg,  ute  second  town  in  Sweden,  where  we  arrived  at 
five  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  having  stopped  only  once 
of  oar  own  accord,  to  secure  three  hours*  sleep,  but 
having  been  frequently  detained  by  want  <^  horses  on  the 
road.    The  mode  of  travelling  in  this  country  is  peculiar. 
A  man  is  despatched  some  hours  beforehand  to  ^ve  no- 
tice of  yoor  intended  journey,  and  to  drop  a  ticket  at 
each  ctage,  stating  the  hour  of  your  arrival,  and  the 
number  of  horses  required.     He  is  called    the   fore- 
bud,  or  avint    courier.    When  he  reaches  the  post- 
house,  nun  are  sent  out  to  collect  horses  from  the 
farmers.    These  are  generally  brought  from   grazing 
or  from  the  plough,  and  four  hours"  notice  is  requir- 
ed.   If  the  fbrebud  have  made  good  progress,  yon  will 
travel  pleasantly  over  excellent  roads  at  the  rate  of 
one  Sin&dish,  or  very  nearly  seven  English    miles  an 
boar;  bat  i^  unfortunately,  you  overtake  the  forebud, 
you  arc  detained  two,  and  often  three  hours  at  each  post 
Thb  has  generally  been  our  case;  therefore  my  first 
essay  in  Sweden  has  rather  damped  my  expectations  re- 
garding the  luTuij  of  Swedish  travelling ;  but  you  shall 
near  more  on  this  subject  hereafter .    The  expense  b 
nnalL    We  have  had  three  horses  abr^tft,  and  the  fore- 
bad  counts  as  one ;  we  have  therefore  paid  for  four  horses. 
The  whole  cbtrge  from  Helsingborg  to  Gotbenborg,  a 
hundred  and  £Ay  railcs,  has  been  21.  lOs,  Id,  sterling,  or 
fburpeoGe  a  mile;  that  is,  a  penny  for  each  horse  per 
mile.    In  addition  to  this,  we  hired  a  servant  for  the  trip 
to  &et  as  coachman  and  interpreter,  who  will  receive 
twelwe  banco-dollars,  or  one  pound ;  which  divided  among 
the  number  of  miles,  will  show  the  correct  average  of 
expenditure. 

The  mode  of  fencing  the  fields  gives  a  romantic  ap- 
pearance to  the  coimtry.  Stakes  are  driven  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  ground,  and  the  outside  planks  of  trees  are 
naikd  on  these  at  an  angle  of  45°,  parallel  to  and  reclin- 
ing on  ^ne  another.  Thus  a  strong  paling  is  secured, 
while  the  better  timber  is  preserved  for  other  purposes. 
One  of  the  articles  of  domestic  economy,  supplied  by  the 
inside  of  the  fir,  is  torches.  Strips,  saturated  with  tur- 
pentine, are  useid  instead  of  candles,  and  yield  a  good 
light. 

In  the  village,  the  houses  are  small,  and  constructed 
diiefly  o€  wood ;  but  at  Grothenborg  they  are  large,  and 
most  of  them  are  built  of  stone  or  bricks  well  stuccoed. 
Some  of  the  streets  have  canals  running  through  them 
ftanked  by  trees.    They  are  paved,  but  without  trottoirs. 
The  bemng  fishery  was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  a 
^reaf  extent.    The  Swedes  say  that  from  two  to  three 
tkooMmd  millions  of  herrings  have  been  caught  in  one 
season  off  this  coast;  they  complain  that  the  mommg 
and  evening  guns  of  the  English  ships  during  the  war 
fi-igfatened  away  the  henings.    Whether  this  be  true  or 
&Imo  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  salmon  have  deserted  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  in 
which  steam^veasels  ply  their  noisy  paddles.    The  annual 
movement  of  large  shoals  of  herrings  is  a  most  interest- 
ing fact.    They  are  said  to  proceed  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  jear  in  one  vast  body  from  the  direction  of  Spitz- 
bergen.    Pursning  a  southern  course,  this  is  divided  by 
island  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  traverses  our 
the  other  our  western  coast    It  is  the  former  of 
that  supplies  the  fishermen  of  Scandinavia  and 


Gdtfaeoborg  was  founded  by  Charles  the  Ninth,  about 
two  boodred  years  ago.  It  stands  on  the  Gotha,  whence 
it  derivcB  its  name.  The  population  may  be  about  twen- 
ty thousand.  The  cathedral  of  (lothenborg  is  a  larg^ 
mawve  building  of  modem,  but  singular,  style.  Ovor 
the  akar  is  a  cross.  Above,  a  crown  of  thorns  is  sus- 
pended ;  and  upon  it  is  a  robe  such  as  the  Asiatics  wear 
round  their  loins.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  are  two 
angels,  the  one  with  hb  breast  covc/ied  by  his  hands,  tlie 
other  p<Mnting  to  the  skies.  The  whole  is  richly  wrought 
in  gilt  work,  the  figures  being  as  largo  as  life.  A  simi- 
lar representation  of  angels*  heads  on  a  smaller  scale  is 
attached  to  the  firont  part  of  the  pulpit  On  either  side 
of  the  chureh  n  a  range  of  windows,  forming  tlic  face  of 
the  yeatry  and  ante-room.    These  are  likewise  riehly 


gilt,  and  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  tout  ensemble. 
Over  tlie  altar,  which  stands  in  a  recess,  the  roof  is  shap- 
ed into  a  dome,  that  not  only  gives  an  air  of  novelty  to 
the  interior  of  the  building,  but  makes  it  appear  larger 
than  it  really  is. 

I'his  is  probably  the  country  inhabited  by  our  ances- 
tors the  Groths,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  it  still  retains 
of  Grothland.  A  belief  prevails  generally,  that  they  owed 
their  origin  to  the  Scythian  tribe  called  Gets ;  who,  ac* 
cording  to  Herodotus,  dwelt  on  the  coasts  of  the  Danube, 
and  derived  fi^m  their  legfislator  Zamolxis  a  belief  in 
^  the  dogma  of  the  soul*8  immortality."  As  their  num- 
bers increased,  (which  they  did  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity,) they  emigrated  in  various  directions ;  and  large 
bodies  settled  in  Scandinavia,  where  their  kind  and  hos- 
pitable dispositions  and  moral  lives  acquired  for  Ihem  the 
name  of  Ooths^  derived  from  the  Teutonic  word  goten, 
good,  and  aided  probably  by  its  affinity  to  their  ancient 
appellation.  Dispersed  over  the  Southern  parts  of  Swe- 
den, and  fond  of  the  sea,  (as  Tacitus  observes  the  Swedes 
were,  even  in  his  time,)  an  attempt  to  cross  the  Baltic 
was  natural  and  easy.  The  distance  ftom  Carlskrona  to 
tlie  nearest  ports  of  Pomerania  and  Prussia  is  only  forty 
leagues;  and  the  first  emigration  of  the  Goths  from 
Scandinavia  peopled  the  norUieostem  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
where  the  commercial  cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing,  Konigs- 
berg,  and  Dantzic  have  since  sprung  up.  Their  second 
emigration  was  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  whence 
they  sent  out  colonies  to  Thrace,  Moesia,  and  Italy :  and 
dif^ising  tiiemselves  widely,  formed  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  almost  every  nation  of  Europe.  In  England  the 
Celtic  population  was  succeeded  by  the  Gothic,  who  took 
possession  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  country,  and 
likewise  sent  numerous  tribes  to  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  terms  Ostrogoths  and  Visijgoths,  or  Westrogotlis, 
signifying  eastern  and  western  Goths,  are  derived  from 
the  position  these  tribes  maintained  in  Sweden :  the  one 
occupying  that  part  of  Scandinavia  which  borders  on 
Denmark,  and  b  called  Westrogothia,  or  West  Gk>thland ; 
the  other,  the  more  eastern  parts  near  the  Baltic,  called 
Ostrogothia,  or  East  Gothland. 

I  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Gothenborg,  3ie  head  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
church.  He  called  on  me,  and  I  returned  his  visit  He 
b  about  forty-five  years  *of  age,  and  a  man  of  pleasing 
manners.  He  told  me  that  hcbad  distributed  in  Sweden 
fifty  thousand  Bibled  and  Testaments  belonging  to  the 
Bible  Society:  that  when  the  last  meetin?  was  held,  he 
had  already  disposed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Bibles  and 
fourteen  hundred  Testaments  since  January,  and  that  he 
hoped  to  make  the  numbers  five  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand respectively  in  the  course  of  the  year.  You  are 
aware  that  the  Lutherans  believe  the  co-existenoe  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour  with  the  eucharistic  sym- 
bqjs,  as  the  Catholics  do  the  transformation  of  those  sym. 
bols  into  the  sacred  elements.  They  are  violently  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  election,  which  they  say  involves 
that  of  final  reprobation.  On  this  subicct  I  had  some 
conversation  of  a  striking  nature  with  the  venerable  pre- 
late ;  as  also  on  1  John,  v.  16, 17,  which  he  thinks  refers 
to  final  obduration  of  heart  He  urged  me  to  visit  the 
bishop  of  Christiania,  and  Count  Roecnblad,  the  premier 
of  Sweden,  to  whom  be  fiivoured  me  with  an  introduc- 
tion. They  are  the  heads  of  the  cimrch  and  state  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  have  the  higher  honour  of^ 
standing  forth  as  the  Champions  of  true  religion  in  a  land 
of  much  darkness.  In  Sweden,  however,  oil  is  not  dark. 
There  b  more  than  a  glimmer  of  religious  light.  The 
bishop  thinks  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  cvidenuy  moving 
on  the  face  of  the  waters. 

From  Gothenborg  to  Trolhattan  the  distance  is  ab6ut 
eight  and  a  half  Swedish,  or  fiftv-eight  English,  miles. 
I'he  road,  unlike  that  from  Helsingborg  to  Gotlicnborg, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  worst  in  Sweden,  is  in  good  re- 
pair;  and  the  surrounding  country  exhibits  a  good  deal 
of  imdulation,  with  large  forests  of  firs,  in  which  the 
Scotch  and  Spruce  predominate.  The  peasants  are  a  fine 
manly  race,  open  in  character,  and  mild  in  manners. 
They  make  good  soldiers,  and  have  gei^erally  gained 
honour  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  women  wear  skirts 
and  jackets  of  different  colours,  with  a  neat  handkerchief 
tied  over  their  heads,  whilo  the  ends  are  allowed  to  fioat 
on  the  air  behind.  They  are  fiiir,  and  often  pretty ;  and 
their  children  have  boautifiil  complexions. 

I  find  many  things  in  thb  northern  latitude  reminding 
me  of  India.  The  wagons  of  the  country  correspond 
exactly  with  the  hackries  of  the  east;  and  are  drawn  by 
bullocks  yoked  in  a  similar  manner,  though  not  guided 
by  a  string  passed  through  the  nostrils.  The  Indian  jay 
and  crow  are  common  here.  The  plumage  of  the  former 
b  fkt  richer  than  that  of  the  English  jay ;  the  latter  re- 


sembles the  species  known  among  us  by  the  name  of 
Royston  crow,  from  its  fi^uenting  that  part  of  Hert- 
fordshire. At  Fredericksburg,  in  Z^land,  we  met  a  man 
carrying  a  large  bundle  <^  grass  of  a  fragrant  odour,  which 
proved  to  be  £e  same  as  that  of  the  Indian  tattees.  The 
tattcc  b  an  apparatus  for  cooling  the  air  admitted  into 
houses,  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  fi^mes  in  which 
this  grass  is  kept  well  watered.  If  these  details  be  unin- 
teresting to  you,  I  must  plead  as  my  excuse  that  the 
comparative  study  of  countries  and  their  productions 
faUs  immediately  within  the  province  of  a  traveller;  and 
that  every  thing  connected  with  Indb  has  an  especial 
claim  to  my  attention. 

Hitherto  the  weather  has  been  pleasant  It  was  be- 
coming hot ;  but  the  two  last  days  brought  heavy  rains, 
and  the  air  is  consquentl^  cool  again.  I  am  now  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  Elnglish  travellers,  very  few  of  whom 
have  visited  this  port  Wo  have  seen  but  one  Engli^man 
since  we  entered  Sweden.  He  is  a  sportsman  who  re- 
sides in  that  country  and  Norway  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing.  I  understand  that  he 
has  wmten,  or  b  writing,  a  work  on  the  field-sports  of 
Scandinavb. 

The  name  of  Trolhattan  will,  no  doubt,  recall  to  your 
mind  the  enterprising  scheme  of  Gustavus  the  First,  to 
form  a  communication  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  in  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassments  to  which 
Swedbh  sliips  were  subjected  by  the  Danes  in  their  pes- 
sage  through  the  sound.  From  1526  to  1747  several  an- 
successful  efforts  were  made  by  Christian  and  Charles. 
In  the  latter  year  the  canal  was  rendered  navigable  from 
Trolhattan  to  Wenersborg,  a  distance  of  ten  miles :  but, 
to  avoid  tlie  fall  of  the  Gotiia,  it  was  neccsmiry  to  exca- 
vate the  rock  for  three  miles  fartlier.  This  was  effe<^ed 
in  1600,  and  a  vessel  may  now  go  from  the  lake  of 
Wetter,  through  thatof  Wenner,  the  canal,  and  the  river 
Gotha,  into  the  Cattegat  In  this  voyage  she  has  to 
pass  through  nineteen  locks,  and  falls  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  TTie  locks  are  fixed  in  solid  granite ;  eight 
of  them  are  close  to  each  other,  and  near  Trolhattan : 
the  effect  produced  by  their  consecutive  position,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  a  migli^  bdder,  each  step  A 
which  is  formed  by  a  reservoir  of  water,  b  at  once  most 
remarkable  and  iraposinz.  Except  the  Via  Mala  on  the 
Sphigcn  pass  into  Italy,  I  have  seen  nothing  with  which 
to  compare  so  laborious  an  excavation ;  and  in  many 
respects  greater  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered  here 
than  there.  But  the  interest  of  this  spot  arises  more 
from  natural  than  from  artificial  beauties.  The  river 
flows  under  a  bank  of  high  rock,  on  which  firs  arc  now 
thinly,  and  now  more  abundantly,  scattered.  An  island 
in  the  centre,  opposing  the  natural  current  of  the  water, 
causes  it  to  rush  angrily  down  an  inclined  plane  in  ad- 
vance.  The  contracted  passage  increases  the  tumult  of 
the  stream,  which,  acquiring  a  prodigious  velocity  in  tho 
gradual  descent  alluded  to,  curls  over  a  rock  rismg  just 
enough  to  inflect  the  line  of  water  in  the  form  of  a  dol- 
phin^s  head,  and  then  precipitatoa  its  foaming  waves  into 
the  gulf  below. 

Near  the  fall  b  a  cavity  of  on  oval  shape  formerly 
tenanted,  it  would  seem,  by  some  enormous  stone  now« 
removed  from  his  regularly  chiseled  seat  Here  sat 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  here  the  Duke  of  Sundermania. 
Here  too,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Carl  Johan  the  king,  and 
Oscar  the  present  viceroy  of  Norway  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Bemadotte.  Here  I  paused  for  a  moment 
From  tlib  spot  thousands  now  numbered  with  tho  dead 
have  dwelt  on  the  same  sublime  and  awfbl  scene.  The 
face  of  nature  b  unaltered,  and  so  it  will  remain  when 
minds  which  now  contemplate  her  beauties  sliall  dwell 
with  delight,  infinitely  greater  than  they  experience 
here,  on  iSie  glories  of  tlie  eternal  world. 

Passing  by  the  lake  Wenner,  we  pursued  our  way  to 
Undeewala,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  one  of  tho  Jiords^  or 
bays,  which  indicate  the  traveller's  approach  to  Norway. 
Tlic  inn  was  wretchedly  dirty.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  two  Frenchmen,  almost  the  only  travellers  whom 
we  have  encountered  in  Sweden,  entered  our  sitting 
room  and  converted  it  into  a  bed  chamber.  Tho  dis- 
turbance  was  no  inconvenience,  for  I  had  already  been 
up  repeatedly,  waging  war  against  some  unwelcome 
bedfellows,  twelve  of  whom  I  had  thrown  out  of  the 
window ;  but  the  relentless  host  maintained  such  a  sue- 
cessfhl  combat,  that  I  was  at  length  fairly  driven  off  the 
field,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  the  floor  near  the 
Frenchihen,  m  hope  tliat  my  enemies  might  be  enticed 
away  by  the  vicinity  of  richer  prey.  In  general,  the 
accommodations  have  been  better  than  wc  anticipated. 
On  a  route  so  little  fi^uentcd,  provisions  are  necessarily 
cheap.  Tho  bill  for  a  dinner  of  three  or  four  kinds  of 
meat  may  amount  to  a  shilling ;  wldch  will  also  cover 
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the  ejcpeDM  of  a  break&st  with  ooflfee,  bread,  batter, 
WDoked  salmon,  and  strawberries :  but  notwithstanding 
this,  travelling  in  the  north  is  dearer  than  in  the  sooth 
of  Europe ;  because  the  different  sc^  of  carriages  re- 
quired in  the  various  countries  that  are  visited,  must  all 
be  purchased. 

Here  the  scener  j  begins  to  assume  a  different  charac- 
ter.  Large  masses  of  rock,  some  skirted  with  firs,  others 
presenting  to  the  wind  their  rugged  sur&ces  unrounded 
by  the  friction  of  at  least  four  thousand  years,  are  thrown 
coi^ttsedly  into  the  landscape.  The  Korwegian  moun. 
tsjus  form  the  background,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
water,  land-locked  in  successive  bays,  contrasts  with  the 
conflict  of  elenkents  to  which  the  mind  involuntarily  re- 
fbrs  the  strange  .derangement  here  exhibited  of  the  most 
solid  parts  of  the  creation.  This  kind  of  scenery  con- 
tinned  durinc  the  whole  of  yesterday's  journey,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  which  we  crossed  the  frontier  of  Nor- 
way, near  a  village  called  Higdal,  about  a  hundred 
and  five  miles  from  Trolhattan.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening :  but  at  this  season  the  night  is  as  feasant  to 
the  traveller,  and  almost  as  light,  as  the  day.  Continu- 
ing our  route  for  fideen  miles,  we  reached  Frederik- 
shall  about  twelve  o'clock ;  and  having  had  very  little 
sleep  for  seven  nights,  wo  were  not  sorry  to  eonsign  our 
weary  bodies  to  rest,  though  oo  beds  miserably  dracient 
both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

It  doee^  not  always  happen  that  what  is  pleasing  in 
prospect  is  equally  so  in  enjoyment  So  it  is  with  re- 
gard to  days  protracted  during  twenty-ibur  hours.  This 
9oundM  very  delightful ;  but  the  body  needs  relief  from 
constant  light,  which  becomes  wearisome  and  almost 
painful.  It  seems  as  if  certain  functions  of  the  human 
system  were  influenced,  like  those  of  plants,  by  light  and 
darkness ;  and  as  if  the  alternation  oi'  these  were  essen- 
tial to  heahhy  action  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  unpleasant, 
and  seems  unnatural,  to  go  to  sleep  in  daylight ;  and  a 
town  perfectly  still,  exhibiting  no  signs  of'^liro  except  a 
straggling  dog  or  muffled  watchman  in  the  broad  glare 
of  day,  wears  an  aspect  melancholy  and  d^th-like. 

I  have  now  entered  on  a  new  and  hi^ly  interesting 
country ;  one  of  which  my  limited  dewriptive  powers 
will  be  able  to  convey  no  adequate  idea.  How  the 
■lountain  scenery  of  Norway  will  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  Switzerland  or  the  colossal  ranges  of  the  Himala,  I 
will  not  venture  to  conjecture ;  but  you  shaU  hear  of  my 
progress  from  time  to  time ;  and  as  it  b  a  country  little 
known,  the  accounts  shall  be  more  detailed. 


LETI'ER  VI. 

Chrisliania,  IGiA  Jii/y,  1830. 

We  reached  fVederiksball,  tlie  fi-onticr  tr»wn  of  Norway, 
on  the  night  of  Monday  the  i2th  instant  The  country, 
which  in  Sooth  Gothland  is  flat  and  sandy,  becomes 
gradually  more  interesting,  while  the  scenery  assumes  a 
bolder  and  more  striking  character.  Ilie  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Norway  is  characterised  by  a  great  increase  of 
wood,  and  numerous  little  bays  along  the  line  of  coast 
These  are  called  ^Jjord*'*^  or  ''^ fiords:'  It  is  on  one  of 
these  that  the  town  of  Frcderikshall,  with  4he  Ibrt  of 
Fredorikstein,  is  buiH,  A  Norwegian  gentleman,  named 
Hanson,  kindly  conducted  us  to  an  eminence  to  view  a 
landscape  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  this  romantic 
eottutry. 

Ascending  a  lofty  mountain  we  enjoyed  a  scene  which 
Switzerland  can  scarcely  equal.  On  the  right,  an  ex- 
tensive lake  supplied  by  five  rivers,  whose  confluent 
waters  here  unite  to  form  the  noble  river  Glomen,  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  its  leafV  bonks  and  three  or  four  pic- 
turesque islands  covered  with  luxuriant  fir  trees;  the 
surface  was  calm  as  we  surveyed  it;  and  a  few  northern 
birds  reposed  peacefully  on  its  bosom.  On  the  lefl,  in 
the  foreground,  the  Glomen  rushes  violetitlv  down  a 
precipice  in  three  successive  cataracts;  bemg  hidden 
from  the  view,  before  the  waves  have  regained  a  tranquil 
state,  by  a  forest  rising  on  the  projecting  angle  of  a  chain 
of  hills:  in  the  distance  through  a  defile  of  woody  moun- 
tains,  we  ovcriooked  a  fiord,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
the  tower  of  Frederikshall  is  seen  in  miniature,  with  a 
background  of  dark  green  fiirest  on  the  heights  above. 
A  break  in  these  disclosed  the  channel  where  the  sea 
gai^  adopMion,  and  forms  the  fiord,  here,  as  always,  the 
characteristic  of  a  Norwegian  scene.  While  our  minds 
weie  pleasingly  excited  by  a  view  of  this  perfect  land- 
scape, the  ruin  of  the  venerable  fort  of  Frccbrikstoin  re- 
called to  memory  the  fidl  of  Sweden's  glorv  in  the  person 
of  Charles  the  TwelfUi.  Here  he  perished  in  an  attempt 
to  take  the  oitadeL  He  was  leaning  on  a  block  of  marble 
when  a  shot  struck  his  head.  This  block,  rudely  chiseled, 
now  forms  his  monumental  stone.    Ck>n8cienoe  has  since 


smitten  me  for  bringing  away  a  piece  of  it ;  for  if  every 
traveller  did  the  same,  Charles  would  be  left  without  a 
local  memorioL 

Oose  to  the  cataracts  just  mentioned  is  an  establish- 
ment of  saw  mills,  some  of  which  belong  to  Mr.  Hanson. 
The  firs  are  hewn  and  marked ;  then  floated  down  the 
Glomen  in  great  numbers  firom  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  and,  being  stopped  here,  are  recognised  as  the 
property  of  their  respective  owners.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  steal  them,  though  unaccompanied  in  their  progress 
tiown  the  river :  indeed,  there  is  no  temptation,  since 
trees  can  be  obtained  for  the  trouble  of  felling,  and  with- 
out the  risk  of  a  legal  penalty.  Where  the  stream  winds 
round  an  angle,  a  peasant  is  appointed  to  push  off  from 
shore  the  logs  that  have  been  stranded.  This  is  the  only 
aid  they  require  in  their  long  and  singular  voyage. 
When  hurled  down  cascades  and  rapids  they  are  fre- 
quently injured ;  but  the  cheapness  of  such  a  conveyance 
more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  sustained.  A  natural 
raft  of  firs  rushing  down  three  foaming  cataracts  in  im- 
mediate succession  is  an  imposing  sight 

A  similar  mode  of  transporting  wood  is  adopted  in 
Germany;  and  grates,  called  rtoien^  are  fixed  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  to  collect  the  trees  that  float  down.  In 
different  parts  of  Europe  where  the  forests  are  inacces- 
sible,  as  on  Mount  Filatus,  in  Switzerland,  various  modes 
of  obtaining  the  timber  have  been  devised. '  There  an 
inclined  plane  was  adapted  to  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
mountain,  at  one  time  passing  through  excavated  tun- 
nels, at  another  suspended  over  frightful  chasms ;  and  on 
this,  trees  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length  rushed  with  almost 
incredible  velocity  through  a  space  of  eight  miles  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  into  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  Un- 
fortunately the  speculation  proved  abortive ;  and  the  slide 
of  Alpnach  was  resigned  to  the  destructive  influence  of 
the  elements. 

From  Frederikshall  to  Christiania  the  distance  is  about 
eight  Norwegian  miles.  We  slept  on  the  road  at  a  town 
culed  Moss,  situated  on  a  fiord  of  great  beauty.  In  the 
morning  I  enjoyed  a  ramble  over  the  neighbouring 
country,  while  the  carritige  was  submitted  to  some  ne- 
cessary repairs  and  the  forebud  rode  on  to  order  relays 
of  horses. 

The  delay  afforded  me  an  ^opportunity  of  observing 
the  ceremony  of  a  Norse  marriage.  A  number  of  young 
girls  with  flowers  in  their  hands  stood  at  the  door  of  tiie 
church.  The  bride  and  bridegroom,  humbly  dressed, 
entered  and  took  their  seats  in  a  pew,  while  the  priest 
and  an  acdite  chanted  alternately  some  psalms.  A 
prayer  was  then  offered,  and  the  parties  approaching  the 
altar  knelt  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  priest,  and 
to  join  their  supplications  for  the  blessing  of  the  divine 
institutor  of  this  sacred  rite.  No  ring  appeared  to  be 
given;  but  it  might  have  been  without  my  9eeing  it 
The  manner  of  all  was  serious  and  devotional. 

It  was  late  on  Wednesday  morning  before  our  car- 
riage  was  repaired ;  and  the  sun  had  just  set  as  we 
rei^hed  the  capital  of  Norway.  The  view  of  Christiania 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  it  receives  no 
smaU  accession  of  interest  fit>m  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding  scenery  and  the  novelty  of  its  character.  The 
town  stands  on  a  fiord  running  up  into  a  continent  of 
richly  wooded  mountains.  The  number  of  ships  riding 
altjUichor  converted  the  ba^  into  a  forest  of  masts.  The 
metropolis,  surrounded  as  it  is  b^  suburbs  built  entirely 
of  wood,  is  itself  a  remarkable  object  that  seems  to  carry 
one  out  of  the  world  of  arts  and  luxuries :  but  having 
once  entered  the  town,  alTtnterest  in  it  ceases.  A  plague 
seems  to  have  swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Neither  politics  nor  commerce  move  the  natives 
to  exertion.  A  vehicle  is  seldom  seen  in  the  streets ;  and 
you  may  walk  for  on  hour  without  meeting  twa  Though 
the  Storthing,  or  representative  assembly  of  the  country, 
is  now  sitting,  yet  even  that  does  not  give  life  to  this 
inanimate  city,  which  seems  to  have  been  visited  by  an 
asphaltic  breeze. 

During  my  short  stay  I  have  received  great  kindness 
from  Mr.  Broder  Knutzdon,  to  whom  I  was  favoured 
with  an  introduction  by  his  brother  in  London.  He 
has  accompanied  me  about  the  town,  devoting  himself 
for  two  days  to  that  object ;  so  that  I  have  felt  imllko  a 
stranger  lu^rc.  Mr.  Knutzdon  is  a  banker  of  eminence 
at  Trondheim.  He  resided  some  years  in  England; 
hence,  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of  a  native  of  the  north 
and  the  acquirements  of  a  hterarv  man  he  unites  the 
polish  and  refinement  of  an  English  gentleman.  Such 


its  environs.    It  is  called  Aggcrhuua,  and  gives  a  mun 
to  one  of  the  firar  statistical  divisions  of  Norway.    The 
view  from  this  spot  is  interesting.    The  c^e  roams  over 
the  tranquil  waters  of  the  fiord,  whose  surmoe  is  studded 
with  islands  and  shipping,  and  rests  cm  a  back  gTooDd 
of  hills  which,  just  as  we  saw  them,  borrowed  fi^  the 
setting  sun  the  rolden  tint  of  anticipated  autumn.    A 
prospect  so  rich  m  the  beauties  of  nature,  viewed  from  a 
warlike  citadel  and  in  a  commercial  town,  offers  to  the 
mind  an  assemblage  of  images  not  frequently  combined. 
Tuminff  our  steps  homewards,  we  traversed  again  the 
ill-paved  streets  in  search  of  a  bookseller's  shop ;  but 
such  a  convenience  exists  only  in  a  state  of  higher  dvilis. 
atiop  than  Norway  can  boast  All  the  shops  are  indi^r- 
ontly  fiirnished:    few  of  them  can  be  ^recognised  by 
external  signs ;  so  that  a  stranger  finds  difiicuJty  in  sup- 
plying  himself  with  common  necessaries.    Most  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  brick.    Some  few  are  of  stone.    Tho 
lowest  floor  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground ;   an 
arrangement  which  must  be  peculiarly  unwholesome,  as 
the  town  is  iU^drained,  and  the  pavement,  inclined  fron 
each  side,  converts  the  centre  of  every  street  into  a  com- 
mon-sewer. 

Yesterday  I  visited  profi»sors  Hungstein  and  Esmark  * 
the  one  a  great  geologist  in  this  ber9eau  of  the  scumce; 
the  other  an  adventurous  and  scientific  traveller.     Pro. 
lessor  Hungstein  has  lately  returned  from  Siberia,  where 
he  went  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  eo  the 
variation  of  the  needle.    He  thinks  he  has  proved  that 
there  are  two  magnetic  axes  cutting  each  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  globe ;  that  their  northern  poles  btc,  tbe  ooe 
near  the  spot  where  Parry  and  Franklin  fixed  it,  the 
other  in  Siberia :   and  their  southern  poles,  of  coune,  at 
the  vertically  opposite  points.     To  illustrate  this,  he  ax- 
ranged  the  experiments  made  by  travellers  in  di&teni 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  tliose  of  navigatoro,  and 
showed  that  the  variation  of  the  needle  depends  always 
on  Its  distance  from  these  two  poles.    But  observations 
were  wanting  in  Siberia.    He  stated  his  belief  thai  the 
needle  would  be  fi)und  to  deviate  from  the  north  in  a 
certain  manner  at  certain  places  in  that  country.  Umvin; 
sketched  a  map  of  supposed  variations,  he  undertook  the 
journey,  under  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  of  Rmsia, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  theory,  and  had  the  satiafac- 
tiou  to  find  his  hypothesis  verified  by  the  result    1 
obtained  permission  to  copy  the  map  he  has  drawn  of 
magnetic  deviations  throughout  the  world,  and  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  seen  in  my  tov. 
From  Professor  Hungstein  I  have  gained  some  new  idns, 
the  only  real  wealth. 

Professor  Esmark  was  formerly  attached  to  tbe  acade- 
m^  of  Kongsbcrg,  where  he  delivered  lectures  in  the 
mineralogi(»l  department  At  present  be  holds  a  simikr 
situation  in  the  university  of  this  city,  which  nombets 
twenty  professcov.  The  nucleus  a£  a  public  libraxj  Is 
already  formed  here ;  and  the  collection  of  books,  nnds 
with  great  care  and  assiduity,  promises  some  day  to  rival 
those  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm.  I  am  infiumed 
that  a  similar  embryo  of  literature  exists  at  Bergen.  It 
is  interesting  to  watch  the  radiations  of  science  irom  the 
English  and  German  foci ;  and  to  trace  their  diverging 
courses  to  the  north  and  the  east,  and  the  soutli  and  ttw 
west  May  Christianity  advance  with  civilisation  mi 
knowledge,  and  the  clouds  of  moral  darkness  be  !»> 
persed  by  the  light  of  true  religion ! 


an  acquaintance  is  invaluable  toa  traveller.  It  inspires  him 
with  confidence  in  research,  while  sources  of  inrormation 
are  opened,  calculated  to  stimulate  the  activity  and 
satisfy  tbe  curiosity  of  his  mind. 
In  an  evening  excursion  we  rambled  over  tbe  fort  and 


LETTER  VIL 

Bergen,  Jtfiy  3I««,  1830. 

That  one  who  has  traversed  the  Himala  should  address 
an  explorer  of  the  Andes  from  the  mountains  of  Norway, 
on  which  they  had  hoped  to  room  iii  pleasing  feUow^hip^ 
is  a  circumstance  that  seems  almost  to  annihilate  ths 
distance  of  the  opposing  points  of  tlie  compass,  and  la 
bring  every  spot  of  our  earth  within  Uie  grasp  df«i« 
adventurous  spirit     I  will  not  dwell  on  my  disappotal^ 
ment  in  finding  that  you  had  not  arrived  at  Hamburg 
the  day  we  fix^ ;  but,  had  I  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
a  tantalising  description  of  all  I  have  seen  should  excite 
in  your  imnd  regret  at  least  equal  to  my  own.    The 
scenery  of  this  country  is  indescribable.    The  *^^tid9^ 
or  mountains,  may  be  conceived  by  the  imaginatiaB; 
but  the  beauty  of  tne  ^fiord*^  or  bays,  defies  alike  tbs 
pencil  and  the  pen. 

I  had  intended  to  proceed  from  Christiania  to  Stock- 
holm, but  Norway  possesses  a  power  of  fascination  which 
has  proved  irresistible.  I  have  been  led  on  from  one 
week  to  another,  and  am  now  deterred  from  going  by 
Trondheim  toTomeaonly  by  the  impossibility  of  getting 
my  portmanteau  from  the  cajMtal  without  going  for  it 
myself.  There  are  no  diligences,  and  comparatively  no 
travelling ;    for  the  towns  of  dns  country  have  &r  less 
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eoaimunicatloo  with  each  other  than  with  foreign 
•tales:  and  the  journey  from  Bergen  to  Christianio, 
which  I  hope  to  commenoe  on  Monday,  is  undertaken 
by  scarcely  a  dozen  people  in  a  year.  A  Norwegian 
rerident  of  this  town  has  just  told  me  that  he  does  not 
remonber  to  have  seen  here  more  than  one  English 
trmTeller  during  the  last  five  years. 

1  should  much  like  to  go  round  the  gulf  of  Botlmia, 
and  enter  Lapland:  but  this  excursion  is  deferred  till 
another  opportunity,  when  perhaps  we  nuiy  yet  be  fellow- 
tnvcUers.  The  Laps  annually  bring  their  deer  to  the 
jmountains  of  Norway,  to  graze  during  summer  on  the 
retn-mosB  which  covers,  like  a  dress  of  gold,  the  more 
elevated  Qclds.  Three  days  before  I  joined  two  gentle- 
BMn  who  are  now  my  travelling  companions,  they  had 
supped  and  slept  in  a  Lap  hut  with  a  fomily  of  those 
wanderers,  surrounded  by  six  hundred  deer ;  and  much 
did  they  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners 
^  a  race  wno  seem  to  form  a  link  between  the  worlds  of 
reason  and  of  instinct  The  Laps  were  encamped  on 
the  Roraas  mountain  between  Trondheim  and  Christia- 
nia,  which  is  always  occupied  at  this  season  by  one  of 
their  fWmiluNi-  They  were  living  in  the  uncivilised 
modes  peculiar  to  their  cocmtry,  deriving  subsistence, 
flotfifiB,  and  bedding,  entirely  from  their  deer.  Drinking 
and  fffTM^iag  form  their  chief  sources  of  enjoyment. 
How  pJessnre  can  be  derived  from  such  habits  is  happily 
inoomprebensible  to  us  .*  but  iknr  ideas  are  few ;  their 
eo/oyments  still  fewer.  My  friends  left  them  with  the 
impression  that  they  are  as  little  as  possible  elevated 
abore  the  brute  creation;  though  they  do  not  quite 
answer  to  the  description  which  Tacitus  quotes  with 
ambigtKHis  feith,  that  they  have  human  feces  with  the 
bodies  and  limbs  of  wild  beasts.* 

On  Friday,  the  16th  instant,  I  left  Christiania  in  com- 
pany with  "Mrs.  Fowler  and  Gumey,  two  interesting 
young  men,  for  Drameii,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  south- 
west from  the  eapital,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  iinr  with  Holland 

Oar  road  lay  along  the  shore  of  a  fiord  celebrated  for 
the  beaoty  of  its  scenery.  A  succession  of  hill  and 
dale  carried  ns  through  a  country  whose  rich  and  various 
charms  ahnost  fetigne  through  excess  of  enjoyment  On 
the  right  hand,  hills  of  basaltic  porphyry  arise  with 
doping*  forests  of  birch  and  fir ;  and  as  the  setting  sun 
aioks  behind  and  leaves  the  lost  branches  ungilded  by  its 
rays,  their  sombre  shadows  present  to  view  an  unlimited 
expanse  of  gloves,  in  which  imagination  can  scarcely 
he^  %c»  n^nce  the  shrines  of  Woden  and  of  Thor.t  The 
foveground,  no  kss  wild,  consists  with  the  illusion.  No 
viH^es  nor  country-seats,  no  cultivated  fields  nor 
orchards,  teU  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  or  the  labQurs 
of  the  husbandman ;  but  the  whole  is  the  monopoly  of 
nature.  Here  she  has  pbnted  her  garden,  and  here  she 
reigns  sopreme.  The  mountains  her  throne  and  the 
flowery  vaDeys  her  footstool,  she  triumphs  in  the  fiilness 
of  her  charms.    The  florist  and  the  botanist  may  find 

ioexhaortibis  treasures  in  this  unexplored  repositcoy  of|  persons,  and  even  on  their  saddles. 
hersloreB.  Nor  will  the  researches  of  the  geologist  be 
leas  amply  rqpaid.  Some  of  the  hilb  are  formed  of  mar- 
bJe  nsdng  oo  a  base  of  granite,  which  is  intimately 
gssQcialod  with,  and  passes  into,  trap.  Many  varieties 
of  gfinite,  jasper  and  feldspar  are  seen  here;  and  in  the 
marble  c^oarries  are  crystals  of  green  garnet  and  car- 
bonoled  lime,  the  rationale  of  whose  formation  is  a  subject 
of  speculation  among  mineralogists. 

On  the  left  the  sea  runs  up  into  a  thousand  creeks  and 
boys  of  every  shape  and  size,  each  studded  with  woods, 
and  forming  in  itself  a  perfect  picture.  Where  the  bay 
is  large,  the  sameness  of  its  even  surfece  is  varied  by 
islands  sprtn|png  up,  as  if  bv  magic  touch,  exactly  where 
the  eye  requires  them ;  while  the  gentle  ripple  of  the 
dkloat  tide  and  the  blue  tint  of  its  water  tell  that  the 
seemnw  lake  draws  on  the  resources  of  on  ocean  eon 
eealed  by  the  mountains. 

The  oezt  day,  we  passed  through  Kongsberg,  cele- 
brated for  iti  silver  mines,  which  are  situated  in  nunm- 
toina  of  ted  granite  resting  on  a  base  of  hornblende  and 
iniea,  whose  remarkable  formation  long  since  attracted 
tibe  affeoCion  of  Norwegian   and  English  geologists. 
TTieie  mines,  now  scarcely  repaying  the  labour  bestowed 
oo  tham,  have  produced  larger  masses  of  native  silver 
than  any  others  in  the  world.     One  of  these  I  have 


mentioned  in  a  former  letter  as  being  in  the  museum  all  the  upper  story  of  which  projects  beyond  the  lower,  and 
Copenhagen ;    on  enormous  specimen,  upwards  of  five  is,  in  its  turn,  protected  by  a  large  Swiss  roo£    In  the 


feet  in  length,  weighing  more  than  five  hundred  pounds. 
Other  pieces  have  been  discovered  of  two  and  three  hun- 
dred weight ;  small  by  the  side  of  their  elder  brother, 
y^  gigantic  as  compared  with  the  productions  of  other 
countries.  The  Kongsberg  mines  abound  with  minerol- 
ogical  curiosities,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  native 
electrum,  a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver.  Native 
mineral  carbon  is  found  here  in  large  quantities,  which, 
though  black  as  coal  and  exactly  resembling  that  sub- 
stance, can  scarcely  by  analysis  be  distinguished  from 
diamond. 

From  this  place. we  started  without  much  delay  on  an 
excursion  of  some  difficulty,  for  tlie  purpose  of  seeing 
the  fiunous  waterfall  of  Riuken,  called  Riukenfoss. 
With  Kongsberg  we  left  civilisation.  Each  step  carried 
ui  forward  from  its  influence.  .  We  had  already  accom- 
plished eight-and-forty  miles  from  Christiania  in  the 
carts  of  the  country,  which  are  miserable  conveyances, 
fiir  worse  than  the  rudest  taxed-cart  seen  in  EIngland ; 
and  the  last  part  of  the  day*s  journey  was  over  a  road 
where  the  horse  had  to  choose  his  steps  between  points 
of  rock  and  stumps  of  deft  trees.  At  Moen,  the  only 
village  within  fourteen  miles,  and  containing  scarcely 
a  dosen  men,  we  could  procure  neither  bed  nor  food. 
Our  own  stock  was  produced :  the  stream  supplied  water ; 
and  a  hard  table  was  the  best  substitute  for  a  couch. 

The  18th  was  Sunday.  The  impossibility,  in  such  a 
place,  of  passing  the  day  as  a  sabbath,  reconciled  us  to 
the  necessity  of  moving  to  the  next  house,  called  tiirkosbee, 
at  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  Our  route  lay  through  a 
forest  of  lofty  firs,  where  the  woodman  has  seldom  plied 
his  axe.  Torrents  of  rain  had  feUen ;  and  the  road,  it 
such  it  could  be  called,  was  covered  with  slimy  mud 
which  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  tlie  horses  to  proceed. 
In  such  weather  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  a 
party  of  peasants,  neatly  dressed  in  the  peculiar  costume 
of  the  district,  going,  in  spite  of  rain  and  road,  a  distance 
of  one-and-twenty  miles  to  church.  If  we  feiled  to 
profit  by  the  example  we  have  abundant  cause  for  shame. 

The  Tellemarken  women  wear  a  red  jacket ;  a  black 
skirt  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  yellow ;  and  a  short 
vest,  fiistened  by  a  ceinture  where  the  jacket  ends  and 
hanging  in  loose  plaits  for  some  inches  below.  A  colored 
handkerchief^  tied  round  the  head,  floats  on  the  air  behind. 
The  sides  of  the  stocking  are  prettily  worked ;  and  the 
shoes  are  ornamented  with  large  buckles  or  star-shaped 
pieces  of  leather,  llie  costume  of  the  men  is  something 
like  that  in  which  Charles  the  TweliUi  is  drawn,  or  that 
of  the  combatants  in  the  Spanish  bull-fights.  A  short 
jacket  of  some  decided  color ;  a  waistcoat  striped  and 
very  gaudy ;  dark  breeches,  with  a  streak  of  red  running 
down  both  sides  and  across  the  front ;  worsted  stockings 
well  worked ;  broad  embroidered  garters ;  large  knee 
buckles :  and  shoes  ornamented  like  the  women*s.  Both 
sexes  wear  a  profusion  of  silver  lace  and  trinkets  on  their 


*  Tacit  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  xlvi. 

t  In  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Mars,  who 
torreapMuied  to  the  Scandinavian  God  Tbior,  was  fre- 
oncntly  characterised  by  an  epithet  indicative  of  hb 
feroc^y,  the  similarity  of  which  (thouros)  to  the  name 
Thor  IS  remarkable.  Might  the  one  word  be  derived 
frontlwotfaer? 


We  were  told  that  one  Englishman  had  preceded  us  a 
few  days  since,  in  a  journey  to  the  Riuken.  We  met 
him  on  his  return.  His  account  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  weighed  little  against  his  aeknowledgmem 
of  the  recompense,  and  serv^  to  stimulate  rather  than 
repress  our  ardour. 

At  Birkoshee  we  found  a  more  comfortable  room  than 
we  had  expected.  -Tke  proprietor  of  the  house  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  some  property.  The  interior  was  orna- 
mented with  a  variety  of  copper,  iron,  and  oven  silver 
utensils,  all  shining  in  the  cleanliness  of  unused  and 
valued  stores.  Two  cribs,  curiously  carved,  fixed  to  the 
wooden  sides  of  the  building,  were  filled  with  fVesh  hay 
on  our  account ;  nor  did  we  feU  to  contrast  such  luxurious 
beds  with  the  accommodation  of  the  preceding  nighu 

Throughout  Norway  the  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
which  is  found*  to  be  as  much  warmer  as  it  is  cheaper 
than  bricks.  The  trunks  of  trees  rudely  squared  are 
laid  sideways  on  one  another,  the  interstices  being 
calked  with  moss.  The  walls  thus  formed  are  covered 
with  a  sloping  roof.  In  this  state  the  building  remains 
fi>r  six  or  seven  years,  during  which  time  the  wood  con- 
tracts under  the  constant  l^at  of  a  large  fire,  and  the 
whole  becomes  close  and  compact  A  coating  of  pitch 
is  afterwards  applied  inside  and  out,  and  a  docS»le  lining 
of  deal-boards  nailed  to  the  timbers  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  communication  between  the  mtemal  and  exter- 
nal  atmosphere.  In  this  part  of  the  country  an  additional 
precaution  is  requisite.  The  snow  lies  on  the  mountains 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  anQ^  would  rot  the  lower 
beams,  if  they  were  not  raised  on  piles.  Six  little  pillars 
of  wood,  the  solid  trunks  of  trees,  (with  chapiters  of  the 
Norwegian  order  of  architecture !)  support  the  building, 


inside  of  the  house  an  inscription  is  ofUm  seen,  standing 
out  in  relief  and  extending  over  one  side  of  the  room. 
This  serves  to  bequeath  the  building  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  prevents  its  alienation  in  a  land  where 
parchments  and  lawyers  are  unknown.* 

I'he  peasants  of  Tellemarken,  few  in  number  and 
separated  by  their  mountains  from  much  intercourse 
witli  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  the  finest  set  of  men  we 
have  yet  seen  in  Norway.  They  are  less  fond  of  money 
than  the  Norse  in  general ;  and  equally  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  regard  the  outward  olMervanees  of 
religion.  It  is  a  rare  thin^  to  meet  a  labourer  who  can. 
not  lead.  The  old  man  with  whom  we  possi^  thiff  day 
had  a  history  of  the  wars  between  England  and  France, 
printed  at  Copenhagen,  which  we  saw  him  studying.  In 
every  house,  however  poor,  the  bible  and  psalter  have 
their  place.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  majority  of  the 
jower  orders  are  very  idle.  They  are  addicted  to  cheat- 
ing  and  falsehood ;  and,  though  more  intelligent,  are  less 
interesting,  because  less  moral,  than  their  neighbours  the 
Swedes.  The  whiteness  of  their  long  and  flowing  hair, 
(which  in  after  life  becomes  light  brown,)  the  regularity 
and  colour  of  their  teeth,  and  fiiimesB  of  complexion^ 
characterise  the  Norwegians  generally. 

Nineteen  miles  over  a  mountahi  bridle-road  to  Tindoser, 
and  twenty-one  miles  over  the  lake  of  Tind,  car/ied  us 
to  a  village  called  Moel,  whence  we  walked  seven  miles 
to  Dal,  where  we  passed  the  night  of  the  19th.  The 
scenery,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  is  bold  and 
striking.  Mountains  rise  on  either  side,  here  richly  clad 
with  lira  and  birch,  there  standing  out  in  wild  projections 
of  rock  receiving  on  their  surfece  the  playfiil  Waterfell, 
and  churlishly  denying  subsistence  even  to  the  kindred 
lichen. 

A  bed  of  hoy  with  a  horse-cloth,  hard  bacon,  unlea- 
vened  rye  bread  full  of  husk,  and  sometimes  a  littte  milk, 
were  all  that  from  this  time  we  could  procure.  It  may 
seem  strange  that,  in  a  country  like  Norway,  new  mm- 
should  be  a  rarity.  The  feet  is,  the  people  live  in  sum- 
mer  only  to  provide  for  winter.  The  grass  on  the  top  * 
of  the  mountains  is  poorer  than  that  m  the  vallcn^s ; 
therefore  the  cattle  are  sent  up  to  eat  the  former  while 
the  latter  is  preserved  to  be  mowed  and  stacked.  Two 
or  three  women  go  and  live  with  a  herd  of  cows  in  the 
most  desolate  of  me  unclaimed  posturases ;  and  all  the 
milk  they  can  procure  is  converted  into  cheese,  and  added 
to  the  wmter  stock.  Little  or  no  flesh  is  consumed  by 
the  men ;  so  that  they  have  no  motive  to  retain  tlie  flocks 
and  herds  below.  The  manure  is  therefore  lost  to  the 
soil ;  and  fields  which  might  produce  com,  yield  only 
hay.  If  the  people  would  eat  more  meat,  the  ground 
would  be  enriched  by  the  cattle,  and  more  land  might  bo 
brought  into  cultivation.  On  Tuesday  morning  we 
started  for  the  Riukenfoss.  Only  one  horse  was  in  the 
village ;  but  the  distance  was  short ;  and  after  the  first 
ten  miles  a  horse  could  not  proceed.  For  four  miles  we 
scrambled  over  rocks  where,  in  phioes,  there  was  nothing 
more  than  a  ledge  just  large  enough  to  ciitoh  the  side  of 
the  foot.  The  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description.  The 
mountains  on  cither  side  of  the  valley  are  covered  to  the 
very  summits  with  wood;  while,  in  the  middle,  the 
river  rolls  its  angry  waters  through  a  rugged  channel 
whose  inclination  augments  constantly  their  velocity. 

At  length  we  reached  the  foss.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  sight  so  calculated  to  insjnre  terror.  The 
Moen  rushes  through  a  rock  blackened  by  time,  and  fUls 
from  a  height  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicu- 
larly into  a  caldron  of  the  same  dark  material.  The 
foam,  or  nuAren,  rises  so  high  as  to  conceal  fVom  the  dis- 
tant  spNBctator  the  depth  of  the  fall,  which  we  could  duly 
appreciate  only  when  lyinp  on  the  ground  and  looking' 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  at  its  highest  point.  Whe- 

*  The  Swiss  traveller  will  recall  to  mind  mottos  in- 
scribed  in  a  similar  manner,  though  having  a  diflerent 
import,  on  the  outside  of  many  of  the  houses  in  Switzer- 
land, especially  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  The  following 
specimens,  accurately  copied  by  the  friend  to  whom  this 
letter  was  addressed,  are  transcribed  from  his  journal  and 
translated  into  English. .  The  first  is  as  follows : 

**  I  hope  in  God,  and  wait  for  the  hour  when  He  shall 
come  to  redeem  roe.  Come  then,  Christ  my  Lord,  to 
grant  me  aid  in  my  latter  end." 

The  other  is  of  a  similar  character : 

**God  preserve  this  house  from  danger  of  fire  and 
water,  and  all  other  perils;  and  crown  these  and  all 
possessors  of  the  same  with  peace  and  blessings  here  on 
this  earth,  in  order  that  they  may  direct  their  aim  to  the 
heavenly  abode.** 
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tber  real  or  fancied,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under 
the  concussion  of  the  continuous  torrent. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  burst  from  behind  a  cloud, 
and  shining  upon  the  falling  water  and  the  playful  spray, 
cast  obliquely  on  the  dark  background  a  perfect  double 
rainbow  approaching  nearly  to  a  circle.  The  effect  was 
exceedingly  striking.  Placed  in  the  only  point  where 
the  circumference  was  incomplete,  we  saw  ourselves 
clothed  with  the  rainbow.  Unprepared  as  we  were  fur 
•o  extraordinary  a  position,  it  was  too  sublime :  and  we 
almost  shuddered  at  the  glory  of  the  vesture  with  which 
we  were  surrounded :  while  m  the  beauty  and  ^^andeur 
of  this  masterpiece  of  his  hand,  we  rcoognu^d  the 
power  of  Him  who  **  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales," 
and  ^  covereth  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment" 

This  phenomenon,  in  itself  so  remarkable,  was 
rendered  yet  more  interesting  by  the  recollection  that 
equal  dimensions  are  exhibited  by  the  rainbow  of  scarcely 
any  other  waterfall  in  the  world,  and  never  attained  by 
the  covenanted  bow  in  the  clouds.  You  remember  that 
from  the  relative  position  of  the  spectator  and  the  sun, 
and  from  the  convex  figure  of  the  earth,  t^e  natural 
rainbow  can  never  be  seen  larger  than  a  semi^circle; 
and  as  large  only  for  a  moment  when  the  sun  is  emerging 
from,  or  mpping  under,  the  horizon. 

We  had  now  completed  the  object  for  which  we  started 
from  Ghristiania ;  but  my  mind  was  bent  on  proceeding, 
if  possible,  to  Bergen.  The  finest  scenery  in  Norway 
was  stated  to  be  in  that  vicinity ;  and  what  we  had  seen 
had  whetted  the  appetite  for  a  f;ullor  enjoyment  of  such 
beauties. 

The  obstacle  was  a  chain  of  mountains,  marked  in 
the  maps  as  the  Hardan^r  Fjeld,  which  had  never  been 
pa&sed  but  in  one  direction,  and  then  only  by  three  En. 
glishmen  and  one  Norwegian.  The  latter  is  Professor 
Hungstein  of  Ghristiania,  whom  I  have  already  intro- 
duced to  you  as  a  scientific  traveller  in  Siberia,  and  the 
Humboldt  of  the  north.  He  told  us  that  he  had  bivouacked 
three  nights  in  the  snow,  and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from 
following  his  steps. 

The  pass  we  resolved  to  attempt  was  another  one, 
quite  unexplored.  Should  you  blame,  yet  perhaps  you 
have  yourself  experienced  the  feeling  that  makes  one  the 
more  anxious  to  traverse  ground,  l^cause  it  is  terra  in. 
cognita.  According  to  our  best  calculation,  the  distance 
from  Dal  to  Bergen  was  two  hundred  miles,  more  than 
half  of  which  was  over  the  trackless  mountains.  No  in- 
formation could  bo  gleaned  from  the  peasants ;  and  it 
was  not  for  some  time  that  the  minds  of  the  whole  party 
were  made  up  to  encountef  an  expedition  which  proved 
difficult  and  interesting  beyond  our  highest  expecta- 
tions.  We  were  furnished  with  neither  dothes  nor  pro- 
visions  adapted  to  the  occasion.  Ignorant  of  the  coun- 
try over  which  we  roamed,  we  had  hitherto  encouraged 
the  belief  that  each  day  would  bring  us  to  a  village 
where  a  stock  of  good  food  might  be  procured :  but  this 
hope  had  proved  fallacious,  and  we  had  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  little  store  provided  at  Kongsberg.  Our 
minds,  however,  were  better  fortified  than  our  bodies : 
and  at  length,  having  determined  to  proceed,  we  went 
forward  animated  by  hope,  and  resolved  patiently  to  per- 
severe. 

Returning  to  Mocl,  we  recrossed  the  lake  of  Tind  to 
a  village  of  the  same  name  at  its  opposite  extremity.  The 
distance  was  only  seven  miles ;  but,  owing  to  a  contrary 
wind,  it  was  midnight  ere  we  arrived.  A  farmer  admit- 
ted us  with  some  hesitation  to  a  bed  of  hoy ;  saying  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  provide  horses,  or  give  any 
information  as  to  the  route  we  talked  oH 

The  following  morning  wo  waited  on  tlie  priest.  He 
welcomed  us  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  bottle  of  ale 
on  the  table.  Unfortunately,  neither  Rnglish,  French, 
Italian,  German,  nor  Latin  was  intelligible  to  him.  All 
he  could  communicate  through  our  Norse  servant  was, 
that  the  pass,  if  such  there  were,  was  very  high  and 
very  difficult,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  never  at- 
tempted. 

The  map  led  us  to  conclude  that  a  village,  called 
Tessnngdale,  eighteen  miles  from  Tind,  lay  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  Hardangcr.  For  this,  with  the  asssistance  of  the- 
kind  prie«t*s  horse,  we  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  our 
way,  and  soon  reached  the  top  M*  the  hills  that  overlook 
the  lake  of  Tind.  The  same  vast  forests  with  which  wc 
had  become  familiar,  characterised  the  scenery.  On  the 
heights,  the  firs  dwindle  in  size,  and  birch  predominates. 
By  degrees  the  former  were  lefl  behind,  and  the  stunted 
birch  appeared  more  thinly  scatteired  on  the  bleak  fjeld. 


our  local  change.    The  forests  appeared  only  in  the  val-  the  centre  let  out  the  smoke  and  admitted  the  ^eak  air. 


Jeys,  and  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet  seemed  to  say  that 
we  had  invaded  the  fabled  residence  of  **  The  cloud-im- 
pelling Jupiter.'* 

Towards  evening,  a  few  wooden  houses  in  a  vaUcy  in- 
dicated that  the  day*s  journey  was  at  an  end.  Some 
husky  rye  bread  and  hard  bacon  were  attacked  by  us 
with  a  relish  which  a  city  gourmand  might  covet; 
while  a  girl  ran  off  to  get  nulk  from  the  cows  that  were 
grazing  some  miles  away  on  the  mountains. 

Distances  in  Norway  are  not  like  distances  in  Eng- 
land. Towns  are  separated  from  each  other  by  hun- 
dreds,  and  villages  by  scores,  of  miles.  The  very  mea- 
sure of  land  itf  gigantic ;  and,  as  though  the  mind 
could  be  deceived  through  the  medium  of  the  ear,  the 
tenth  of  a  degree,  or  nearly  seven  English  miles,  is 
called  a  Norwegian  mile. 

The  peasants  told  us  that  the  Hardangcr  rising  above 
their  heads,  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  between 
them  and  the  natives  of  the  western  districts.  No  man 
would  venture  to  guide  us  over  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  where  no  r^d  was  to  be  seen;  and  where,  in 
many  places,  the  snow  had  accumulated  from  the  first 
subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  flood.  A  transient  fear 
crossed  our  breasts  that  we  might  be  compelled  to  re- 
linquish a  trip  to  the  dangers  and  interest  of  which  we 
rwere  now  wrought  up.  It  proved  however  but  tran- 
sient We  learned  that,  some  miles  off,  a  mountaineer 
maintained  a  solitary,  but  friendly,  communion  with  the 
winds  and  woods.  He  was  believed  to  know  something 
of  the  Alpine  waste.  A .  summons  biought  this  wild 
child  of  nature.  He  said  he  had  succeeded  in  a  former 
attempt  to  cross  the  Hardanger,  and  knew  the  bearings 
of  Bergen ;  so  he  agreed  for  seven  dollars  to  accompany 
us.  &me  unleavened  bread  and  bacon  were  added  to 
our  little  store;  and,  the  necessary  preparations  being 
made,  we  started  from  Tessunrdale  at  one  in  the  ailer- 
noon  of  Thursday  the  22d  of  July. 

The  party  consisted  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Gurney, 
myself,  our  servant,  the  guide,  and  a  man  who  accompa- 
nied the  horses.  Of  these  we  had  four,  one  of  which 
carried  the  provisions.  Like  the  horses  of  Switzerland, 
those  of  Norway  are  very  small.  They  seldom  exceed 
twelve  or  thirteen  hands  in  height ;  but  they  are  hardy 
and  sure-footed.  On  the  rocks  they  scramble  like  goats, 
sometimes  perhaps  to  the  alarm,  and  always  to  the  sur- 
prise, of  the  rider. 

Four  miles  fi^m  Tessungdale  we  passed  a  couple  of 
huts,  and  then  commenced  the  arduous  ascent.  Firs 
and  birch  gradually  disapp^ired,  as  before.  Our  guide 
tore  from  the  last  stragglers  of  the  forest  a  few  branches 
which  were  fixed  on  the  backs  of  the  horses,  and  served 
afterwards  to  kindle  a  fire  in  time  of  urgent  need.  At 
four  o^clock  the  trees  were  all  lefl  behind.  Wild  flowers, 
however,  appeared  in  great  profusion;  especially  the 
heart's  ease,  the  cucu^us,  the  strawberry  blossom, 
many  species  of  chrysanthemum  and  campanula,  and  a 
grreat  variety  of  others  peculiar  to  Norway,  with  whose 
names  I  am  unacquainted.  We  were  particularly  struck 
with  a  shrub  resembling  in  its  leaf  the  sage,  and  with 
a  sweet  flower  like,  honeysuckle.  The  mosses  and 
heaths  are  very  numerous.  Before  five,  the  rein-deer 
moss  appeared,  and  prepared  us  to  see  a  herd  of  those 
beautiful  animals  shortly  afterwards  dart  across  our  way. 
They  were  the  first  I  ever  beheld :  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  we  were  the  first  persons  who  had  ever  intruded  on 
their  mountain  privacy,  .^t  six  we  saw  some  ptarmigan; 
and  at  nine  heard  a  cry  like  that  of  the  eagle. 

The  sun  set  in  the  N.  N.  W.  For  two  hours  we  pur- 
sued our  course  by  twilight  over  a  country  wilder  than 
imagination  can  conceive.  Barren  rocks  and  broad  mo- 
rasses were  varied  only  now  and  then  by  heaths  and 
lichens  thinly  scattered.  Yet 'sometimes  a  hill  would 
rise  to  view,  gilded  with  rein-deer  moss,  like  crystals  of 
the  flower  of  sulphur,  and  shining  with  a  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itselC 

The  weather  wvs  inclement.  It  rained  hard,  and  the 
cold  was  intense.  Our  servant  had  dropped  behind  with 
fatigue ;  and  for  two  successive  hours  the  guide  had  been 
saying  that  we  were  within  a  mile  of  a  hut  which 
would  afford  something  like  shelter  for  the  night.  The 
minutes  dragged  heavily  along.  Hope  and  fear  sue 
oeedcd  each  other  in  rapid  aHcmation;  and  the  pro- 
raised  haven  seemed  to  retreat  before  us.  At  length,  an 
hour  before  midnight,  we  reached  it,  and  perhaps  never 
entered  the  home  of  our  fathers  with  so  much  thankful- 
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the  level  of  the  sea.    Ascending  still  higher,  it  was  cu- 
rious to  remark  the  inversion  of  objects  occasioned  by 


ness  as  we  did  this  pile  of  stones  ;  for  sus^iecting  that 
At  length  we  reached  the  point  where  vegetation  ceases,  the  guide  had  lost  his  way,  we  were  anticipating  cod 
It  might  be  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  &et  above  tinued  exposure  to  the  tempestuous  elements. 


exposure  to  tno  tempestuous 
The  stones  forming  the  hut,  if  such  a  title  it  could  me- 
rit, were  rudely  and  irregularly  put  together.    A  hole  in 


The  former  had  no  other  exit ;  the  latter  hod  free  en- 
trance on  every  side.  Four  women  and  three  chikircn 
were  lying  on  two  litters  which  nearly  filled  the  but. 
The  intermediate  topaoe  was  occupied  by  a  calf.  Ranged 
round  the  sides  were  bowls  of  milk  and  cream,  the  pro- 
duce  of  a  herd  of  cows,  whose  lowing  indicated  an  mac- 
customed  intrusion.  The  smell  and  filth  were  almost  in- 
tolerable ;  but  our  minds  were  braced  to  the  encounter. 
Tliree  horse  blankets  were  laid  on  the  wet  grooBi^ 
and  our  feet  were  turned  towards  the  smoking  em- 
bers of  the  fire.  Thus,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  we  skpi  a 
little ;  but  the  rain  beat  in  so  violently  that  it  was  not 
possible  Co  repose  £>r  any  length  of  time. 

The  morning  dawned,  disclosing  the  frill  wirtcbed- 
ness  of  tlie  hovel  which  darkness  had  covered  with  a 
friendly  veiL  The  squalid  filth  of  the  women  was  ex- 
ceeded, if  possible,  by  that  of  the  naked  children ;  and 
we  agreed  that  the  bleak  mountains,  under  a  sky  emp^ 
tying  its  watery  freight  before  a  cutting  wind,  were  pre- 
ferable to  such  a  resting  place. 

Afler  breakfasting  on  smoked  bacon  and  9onie  faasky 
rye  cakes,  whoso  dryness  and   inequalities,  hat  fiv  a 
thick  layer  of  cream,  would  have  impeded  their  pro- 
gress down  the  throat,  we  renewed  cur  journey  at  ntns 
in  the  morning.    Two  hours*  halt  was  granted  to  the  pa- 
tient animals.    After  ten  hours*  of  hard  marcfaingr  orer 
trackless  mountains,  on  the  limits  of  perpetual  ooDgda- 
tion,  and  in  a  drenching  rain,  we  accoiaplisbed  t&f«- 
and  twenty  miles.    With  the  exception   of  a  herd  of 
roin.dcer,  perhaps  a  hundred  in  number,  who  fled  a»  me 
disturbed  their  mossy  meal,  and  the  plovers  wbompbm' 
tive  cry  consorted  well  with  the  discomfort  of  Mr  eon- 
dition,  scarcely  a  sign  of  animal  or  vegetakfe  existenoa 
was  to  be  seen. 

Our  course  tho  preceding  day  was  W.  by  S^  a&d  the 
mountain  where  we  stopped  the  guide  called  RptAiob 
This  day  we  travelled  west,  and  to  the  spot  attained  at 
night  (whether  capriciously  or  otherwise  I  cannot  nj^ 
he  gave  the  name  of  Feclsihoon. 

Descending  a  few  hundred  feet,  we  fband  a  pik  if 
stones  similar  to  that  already  described,  but  withoiit  a 
tenant.  It  was  probably  raised  by  some  rmJUanm 
huntsmen,  who,  living  in  the  nearest  and  moet  ekKaHei 
village  on  tho  north-east  of  the  Hardailger  and  expkaf 
in  successive  joumejrs  a  little  and  a  little  more  of  £& 
inhospitable  fjeld,  have  fixed  this  as  the  limit  of  thar 
bold  essay;  and  who,  perhaps,  annually  pass  a  nigbtkocr, 
to  enjoy  the  chase  of  the  deer.  Whatever  its  on|^  A 
screened  us  in  some  degree  from  the  severity  of  tho  ooU, 
which  at  this  altitude,  with  patches  of  snow  on  eveiy 
side,  is  intense  even  in  the  day-time. 

Twelve  fret  by  six  allowed  but  two  feet  of  groisii 
in  breadth  to  each  of  us.    This  was  to  be  sharod  by  thns 
saddles  and  the  embers  of  a  fire  supi^ied  by  our  faizck 
twigs,  so  that  we  squee^  together  in  a  nMimer  wkkk 
would   have  arrested  sleep  less    dearly   earned.     %t 
gained  something,  however,  in  the  developmcmt  of  <3^ 
loric ;  and    hailing  with  pleasure  the  momient  of  m- 
lease   from  such    painful    incarceration,   renewti  oif 
journey  at  four  in  tho  morning  of  Saturday  tfaa  flA 
instant. 

The  blackest  rye  bread,  unleavened  and  fiill  cf  i»^ 
with  cheese  and  half  cooked  baoon,  was  all  that  ^W& 
eaten.  At  a  distance  of  six  miles  the  guide 
we  could  obtain  some  milk ;  accordingly,  after 
of  four  liours  over  rocks  which  some  days  ago  wesboaU 
have  hesitated  to  ascend  on  foot,  J>ut  on  whidi  the  booe* 
were  now  allowed  to  walk  with  the  reins  over  tbe^ 
necks,  wo  reached  a  hollow  pile  of  stones,  wbere  throe 
women  watched  over,  and  manufactured  into  cbtsese^  ^ 
produce  of  a  herd  of  cows. 

This  was  the  third  establishment  of  the   )un6,  ((ef  I 
know  not  how  to  designate  it,)  we  had  enoooniaeA  i** 
thrco  days.    Each  of  them  was  situated  in   a  )aa^  eC 
valley,  distant  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  neatest  vil- 
lage, and  attainable  only  by  a  circuitous  route  kneva 
to  none  but  the  half  dvilisod  mountainoers  who  oeeo- 
pied  the  hut  during  a  few  summer  weeks,  and  whothca 
returned  by  tho  same  way,  without  the  desire  or  niean> 
of  exploring  the  surrounding  world  of  desolatioik    ^* 
formed,  in  all  probability,  the  only  communicatioa  ^ 
twecn  the  distant  tenants  of  the  mountun  wastSi  ip0- 
rant  of  each  other*s  existence. 

One  shed  at  Hansboo,  as  tliis  place  was  eaDcd,  bc^ 
the  fire-place  and  stock  of  summer  fuel  brought  from  a 
great  distance:  another,  forty  or  fifty  bowls  of  milk  in 
every  degree  of  sweetness  or  sour  fermentation,  ranged 
according  to  tho  dayv  on  which  they  were  added  to  tlw 
little  stock.  Some  coarre  rye  fiour  was  boiled  in  crean 
by  one  of  these  children  of'^naturc,  and  presented  with 
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an  intimation  that  this  dish  of  **Jlo9iteegro<>i"  was  a 
token  of  their  good  will,  and  the  choioeat  produce  of  the 
fiinn.  It  was  a  strange  meal ;  but  we  needed  the  nou- 
rishment yielded  by  the  rich  cream  ;  and  felt  that  we 
were  thereby  fortincd  for  a  continued  campaign. 

These  women  were  more  ciriliaed  than  those  we  had 
fisited  before.  They  came  from  the  western  side  of  the 
Qeld ;  nnd  purposed  to  stay  two  months,  unless  the  fall 
•f  snow  denied  provender  to  their  cows.  They  wore 
white  woollen  gowns,  with  drawers  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, but  black.  Under  these,  white  socks  appeared. 
Their  hair  was  tied  up  with  worsted.  A  waistcoat  with 
melal  bottoos  and  short  sleeves  completed  the  grotesque 
eostome.  One  of  them  attempted  "to  stitch  my  glove. 
Tlie  apparatus  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  sail- 
jnaker*s ;  so  might  the  work ;  but  the  very  effort  evinced 
Boperiority  to  the  other  uncivilised  beings.  A  present 
of  half  a  dollar,  equal  to  one  shilling  and  eight  pence, 
quite  overcame  our  hostesses,  who  ran  out  wiu  extended 
hands  to  grasp  those  of  their  benefactors. 

Pursuing  our  journey,  a  solitary  bird  now  and  then 
flew  over  oar  heads ;  and  since  living  creatures  were  so 
scarce,  attracted    attention.    A  hawk   of  the  smallest 
known  apedes,  and  peculiar  to  Norway,  a  large  falcon, 
an  eagle,  and  a  white  owl  were  of  this  number.    Wc 
natieed  particularly  some  lemmings,    (whose  singular 
hartofj  ma^  be  mmiliar  to  you,)  nmnin|^  amon^  the 
rocks.    This  creature  is  as  large  aa  a  rat^  with  a  pointed 
head,  short  round  ears,  small  Uack  eyes,  straight  whis- 
kers, and  two  long  cutting  teeth  in  each  iaw.  The  fore- 
legs  are  Tery  short ;  and  the  toes,  of  which  there  are 
ooly  four,  (a  sharp  daw  or  spur  being  substituted  for  the 
fifth,)  are  covered  with  hair.    The  skin  is  of  a  dusky 
hue,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  prevailing  more  towards  the 
stofuaieK,  which  is  yellow  and  white.    They  a]^)eared  in 
Irandrtda,  perhaps  thousands,  running  in  and  out  of  holes 
wnder  Vhe  rods.   Sometimes  they  descend  from  their 
elevafted  abodes,  and  migrate  into  Lapland,  in  swarms 
defyiBg  nmnerical  calculation,  and  destroying,  like  lo- 
custs, erefj  green  thing.    The  Norwegians  and  Laps 
hare  nmoj  superstitions  connected  with  these  curious 
animals ;  amongst  others,  that  they  fall  from  the  clouds. 
I  object  only  Co  the  ward  fall;  for  that  they  dwell  above 
fte  ciouids  I  can  attest  from  ocular  demonstration.   Some 
af  their  habits,  however,  are  singular  enough  to  feed  the 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  Nordlanders.    The  father  of 
Mr.  Broder   Knotedon,  from   whom    I   received  great 
at  Christiania,  once  saw  an  army  of  lemmings 
a  river.    The  foremost  plunged  in,  ranging 
[yea  one  in  advance  of  the  other,  so  that  the  head 
of  each  was  supported  on  the  back  of  another,  while  the 
iinka  of  this  living  chain  were  fcvmed  by  the  dovetail  of 
their  little  legs.     In  this  manner  they  constructed  a  con- 
Inraoiis  bridge  from  bank  to  bank,  on  which  the  LilUpu- 
tiaa  army  passed  over.    The  one  holding  to  land  on  this 
ade  then  let  go :  and  the  rearmost  ascending,  one  afler 
another,  erawled  over  the  backs  of  their  fellows,  till  many 
baA  attaiaed  the  shore.    During  this  movement,  the  rest 
oTibe  line  being  gradually  earned  down  the  stream,  like 
a  string  of  boats  fastened  at  one  end,  each    was  con- 
ivyed  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  resumed  his  phioe  in 
Ibe  line  of  march. 

We  succeeded  in  killing  the  first  lemming  we  saw. 
lb    skin,   which  I   took  off  with  care,  is  reserved  to 
,albrd  subject  for    an  amusing  conversation  amid  the 
^feasarca  and  comforts  of  our  Alma  Mater, 

Cootinmng  a  western  course  for  six  hours,  we  reached 
H  halilpast  four  another  shed,  occupied  by  three  girk 
«ad  distaiit  fburteen  miles  from  the  former  place.  The 
foide  called  it  Leetloos ;  but  as  the  names  he  assigned 
are  known  to  no  one  dse,  he  certainly  coined  them  for 
the  occasion.  The  man  was  quite  a  character.  He 
bore  tho  Saracenic  name  of  OoUah.  He  talked  of  En|^> 
and  could  chant  a  Lutheran  psalm.  His  walk  m 
of  the  horses  was  provokingly  sedate  and  calm,  an* 
Ktad  br  entreaties  or  promises :  nor  did  he  onoe  lose 
i^qaiaanity  nor  oonfoes  hislgnorance  tiU  an  occasion 
f  atbcfl  presently  mention. 

7be  arrangements  at  Leetloos  were  similar  to  those  at 
fVeiailioon.  Floolteegroot  and  huskier  rye  bread  were 
Ul  that  the  girls  could  offer.  Our  stores  supplied  but 
StiSe  more.  We  had  calculated  on  reaching  a  village  in 
three  days.  This  time  had  now  elapsed,  ond  we  had 
acarcely  proceeded  half  way  across  the  fjeld. 

Urged  by  the  neccsdty  of  tho  cose,  we  started  again 
at  bal£-past  seven  in  the  evening  to  reach  a  600,  or  "pile  of 
ttones,  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  The  jaded  horses 
excited  our  compassion ;  and  we,  only  less  jaded,  re- 
Iicy«l  them  of  our  weight  Ono  of  them  had  kicked 
me  in  the  morning  on  tno  anklc-bone:  I  was  not  f\ir- 
insbed  vrith  anything  to  put  midcr  the  stocking ;  and 


tlie  wound  has  every  day  grown  worse  and  worse,  still 
causing  me  much  pain.  Under  such  circumstances, 
however,  nothing  short  of  a  broken  bone  arrests  the  tra- 
veller. It  was  impossible  to  stop ;  for  delay  might  sub- 
ject us  to  something  worse  than  inconvenience. 

At  this  elevation,  (four  thousand  feet,)  snow  surround- 
ed us  on  all  sides.  Here  and  there  we  traversed  its  un- 
tracked  surface  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  together,  glided 
only  by  stones  that  a  straggling  rein-deer  nuntsman  had 
placed,  one  upon  another,  to  enable  him  to  retrace  his 
steps.  The  prospect  on  every  side  was  sublime  and  al- 
most terrific  in  its  wildness.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  our  evening  march,  it  began  again  to  rain. 
From  nine  to  half-past  nine,  and  from  halSpast  nine  to 
ten,  we  expected  that  each  minute  would  bring  us  within 
sight  of  the  boo.  At  length  Oollah  confessed  that  he  had 
lost  the  way. 

The  sun  had  set  with  all  the  angry  symptoms  of  a 
storm,  and  dense  blade  clouds  deprived  us  01  the  advan- 
tage of  a  northern  twilight.  The  wind  and  rain  increas- 
ing broke  my  umbrella,  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  me 
a  little.  My  companions  were  equally  unprotected^  A 
consultation  was  held,  and  we  determined  to  march 
through  the  night  The  man  pronounced  the  horses  un- 
able to  proceed.  The  alternative  was  to  stand  still  for 
six  hours,  drenched  as  we  were  with  rain,  or  to  return 
to  the  abode  of  the  girls  whom  wc  had  left  three  hours 
before.  The  last  was  preferred ;  but  Oollah  maintained 
that  the  horses  must  rest  It  was  neither  a  time  nor 
place  for  argument ;  and  reason  would  have  availed  little 
with  one  who,  as  g^uide  over  a  trackless  waste,  knew 
that  power  was  bis  own.  While  he  parleyed  with  one 
of  the  party,  the  other  two  turned  their  horses*  heads, 
and  made  some  way  before  he  discovered  their  purpose. 
He  pursued,  but  in  vain.  In  a  fow  minutes  the  whole 
cavalcade  was  in  retrograde  motion,  and  at  one  o*clock 
in  the  morning  arrived  at  the  spot  from  which  it  had 
started  at  half-past  seven  the  preceding  afternoon. 

The  simple  mountaineers  arose  at  our  calL  A  fire 
an^  Bomejioctteegroot  cheered  us  not  a  little ;  and  when 
our  clothes  ceased  to  steam,  we  three  weary  travellers, 
f<^getful  of  our  EInglish  gallantry,  turned  into  the  bed 
which  the  friendly  peasant  cirls  resigned  to  us.  Its  base 
was  hay ;  its  length  five  feel,  and  the  breadth  contracted 
in  proportion.  We  slept  at  first  through  very  weariness, 
but  ere  long  awoke  through  actual  pain.  The  curved 
position  of  the  legs  was  more  painful  than  repose  was 
grateful,  and  our  triple  bed  proved  as  uncomfortable  as  it 
was  anomalous. 

The  morning  of  the  sabbath  found  us  in  a  situation 
preventing  the  possibility  of  the  day  being  spent  alto- 
gether as  one  consecrated  to  God.  It  was,  however, 
emphatically,  a  day  of  rest  We  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  at  leisure  the  surrounding  country.  Snow, 
and  granite,  barren  as  its  own  nature,  an  occasiopal 
cascade,  and  gneiss  hil!s  covered  with  the  rein-deer  or 
Icelandic  moss,  were  the  only  objects  which  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  mountain  encircling  our  abode  presented 
to  the  view. 

The  three  girls  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  a  lodg- 
ging,  had  been  there  but  a  fortnight  They  were  sent 
by  their  parents  with  a  herd  of  cows,  to  pass  two 
months  in  the  mountains.  The  entire  desolation  of  the 
spot  precluded  foar.  We  were  the  first,  and  should  pro- 
bably be  the  last,  of  human  kind  whom  they  would  sec 
there.  Their  manners  were  ^peculiarly  interesting. 
There  was  nothing  of  levity,  nothing  of  affectation. 
What  provisions  they  had  they  gave,  refusing  all  pay- 
ment :  nor  did  they  receive  without  evident  pain  the 
trifling  acknowledgment  we  compellod  them  to  accept. 
I  have  since  doubted  whether  they  had  ever  before  seen 
money ;  and  Mr.  Janson,  a  Norwegian  gentleman'  re- 
siding in  this  town  who  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
our  tour  of  discovery,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  they 
never  had.  Their  dress  was  a  short  strl^ied  jacket  with 
sleeves ;  a  loose  garment  from  the  waist  with  tucks  all 
round,  reaching  down  to  the  knees;  and  dark  drawers 
with  socks  and  shoes.  Their  beautiful  auburn  hair, 
whose  colour  consorted  with  the  bright  healthful  hue  of 
thoir  complexions,  was  neatly  tied  with  queues  which 
hang  down  to  the  waist.  Their  modesty  and  simplicity 
were  equally  striking.  You  will  not  bolieve  we  left 
them  without  a  keepsake,  however  trifling  in  value.  But 
we  were  greatly  perplexed.  Our  bag  contained  little 
but  an  English  bible  that  they  oonla  not  read*  and  a 
pair  of  shoes  worn  out  both  above  and  below.  We  were 
really  poor  and  destitute.  In  this  dilemma  my  broken 
umbrella  was  quite  a  prize.  They  |^zed  with  wonder 
at  this  eastern  emblem  of  royalty.  Its  bamboo  stick, 
its  tattered  silk,  its  ivory  handle,  and  whalebone  radii 
were  so  many  sources  of  admiration.    Could  we  fait  to 


leave  with  our  simple  friends  so  appropriate  a  aoayoair 
of  their  throe  adventurous  guests ! 

It  was  witli  much  rej^ret  that  at  six  in  the  evening  wo 
lefl  these  pleasing  specimens  of  human  nature  to  attain, 
if  possible,  tha  beo  that  had  foiled  us  the  preceding 
night.  It  rained  again,  and  when  we  reached  the 
mountain  in  question,  we  were  all  wet  through.  The 
guide  lefl  us  in  search  of  the  hut.  A  storm  raged  fu- 
riously. The  cold  was  intense :  and  we  were  glad  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  a  rook,  whose  projecting  surface 
admitted  a  man  to  crawl  under  it  and  lie  flat,  tliough 
with  his  hat  touching  both  the  ground  and  the  roof.  In 
this  state  we  remained,  most  miserably  wet,  till  Oollah 
brought  the  joyful  intelligenoe  that  the  boo  was  found. 
He  added,  however,  that  it  was  occupied,  for  two  hunts- 
men  had  taken  possession.  We  were  rejoiced  to  find 
any  of  our  race  so  near,  for  we  bad  lost  all  confidence  in 
Oollah,  as  he  had  in  himself;  and  a  hope  suggested  it^ 
self  that  the  huntsmen  might  know  the  way  to  Bergen, 
and  be  prevailed  on  to  act  as  guides.  We  hastened  to 
the  spot.  They  permitted  us  to  share  the  shelter,  and 
sold  us  a  haunch  of  rein  venison  which,  afler  the 
wretched  fare  of  the  past  week,  proved  most  acceptable. 

The  boo  was  Uke  that  we  occupied  on  Friday  night. 
Eight  men  could  lie  with  knees  b^t  and  bodies  curved; 
but  not  otherwise.  The  ground  was  so  damp  that 
steam  ro€e  as  in  a  vapour  bath.  Our  coats  were  wet 
through,  and  we  had  no  other  covering ;  for  we  had  lefl 
Christiania  with  clothes  for  three,  and  had  already  been 
absent  ten  days;  nor  could  we  guess  how  soon  we 
might  reach  Bergen,  the  first  place  where  our  wants 
could  be  supplied.  Yet,  notwithstanding  hardships  and 
dangers,  there  was  not  one  of  the  party  who  regretted 
the  enterprise.  An  opportunity  of  exploring  an  un- 
known tract  occurs  but  once  in  a  hie ;  and  while  we 
expected  that  e^ery  mile  would  bring  us  to  scenery 
which  would  ceward  our  toil,  we  could  also  look  forward 
to  future  days  when,  by  a  snug  fire-side,  we  might 
recall  in  pleasing  conversation  recollections  of  the 
past ;  and,  like  the  old  soldier  of  the  **  Deserted  Village,** 
might 

'*  Shoulder  the  cratch  and  show  how  Jieid§  were  won.*' 

At  half  post  two  on  Monday  morning,  the  26th  in- 
stant, we  rose  from  the  ground,  and  taking  a  little  food 
cooked  over  night,  began  our  march. 

*« The  morning  lowcr'd. 

And  heavily  in  clouds  brought  on  the  day.** 

From  Kolbooa,  where  we  had  passed  the  night,  we 
walked  a  Norwegian  mile,  nearly  equal  to  seven  miles 
English,  without  bein^  able  to  see  ten  yards  in  advance, 
on  account  of  a  fog.  As  the  huntsmen  were  going  the 
same  way,  they  undeitook  to  guide  us;  and  want  of 
confidence  in  Oollah  induced  us  thankfulW  to  accept 
their  offer.  It  was  well  that  we  did  so;  for  trackless 
masses  of  snow,  far  larger  than  any  we  had  traversed, 
lay  directly  in  our  route.  Sometimes,  tho  horses  des- 
cended a  frozen  inclined  plane,  one  false  step  on  which 
would  have  involved  the  rider  in  certain  destruction. 
Sometimes,  the  half  melted  surface  broke  under  the  in- 
cumbent weight,  and  the  deeper  subsidence  of  the 
animal  was  arrested  only  by  the  breadth  of  his  chest. 
As  the  mist  cleared  away,  we  saw  that  we  were  passing 
through  scenery  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  The 
mountains  appeared  in  a  less  unbroken  line,  while  cata- 
racts here  and  there  indicated  the  presence  of  some 
mighty  reservoir  above,  frona  which  their  waters  were 
supplied.  Bold  peaks,  rugged  precipices,  and  extensive 
lakes,  varied  the  scene. 

Every  thing  conspired  to  stimulate  feelings  of  hope 
and  interest  which  had  never  flagged,  when  suddenly, 
at  nine  o*clock,  a  glacier  burst  on  our  view.  We  were 
descending  into  a  valley.  A  dark  mountain  roee  above 
us,  and  a  cataract  rolled  down  its  clefl  uneven  side.  A 
crown  of  ice  reposed  in  grandeur  on  the  summit,  two 
tiiousand  feet  above.  The  thickness  of  the  glacier  was 
some  hundred  feet;  the  edge  of  its  upper  surface  ap- 
peared quite  even.  Its  extent  was  said  to  be  ten  English 
miles.  The  efiect  was  truly  imposing.  In  Switzerland, 
the  glaciers  are  viewed  from  spots  above,  or  on  a  level 
with,  them :  hero  they  stand  on  vantage  ground.  Their 
position  enhances  the  sentiment  of  terror  they  arc  cal- 
culated to  inspire;  while  their  enormous  extent,  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  sight,  affords  ample  scope  to  tlie 
imagination. 

Hitheito  our  course  had  been  ascending;  now  it  was 
occasionally  in  a  descent,  though  alternating  with  as- 
cents less  steep  and  nigged.  The  rein-deer  moss  had 
disappeared :  and  with  it  the  animals,  the  jproud  boast 
of  arctic  fjelds.  We  now  came  to  a  suocession  of  hills 
of  granite  utterly  naked,  devoid  of  even  moss  and 
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iielimi*.  They  extend  about  tea  miles,  and  are  dreary 
in  the  extreme.  The  effect,  however,  is  good.  They 
prepare  the  eye  to  receive  with  a  fuller  force  of  contrast 
the  lovely  prospect  that  shortly  opens  on  it. 

Without  the  least  warning  or  expeclaUon  we  cancic  to 
the  edge  of  a  mountain,  and  saw  the  termination  of  oui 
hbors.  The  delight  we  felt  was  ecstatic.  The  sun 
shone  upon  the  valley  stretched  out  three  thousand  feet 
below.  At  an  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  a  double 
chain  of  hills,  four  cataracts  poor  their  waters  from  dif- 
ferent elevations  into  a  river  which  seeks  the  neighbour- 
ing fiord.  For  lour  days  we  had  not  seen  a  tree.  A 
whole  forest  now  lay  before  us.  In  the  valley  the  Lili- 
patian  haymakers  were  tossing  about  the  grass  in  all 
the  short-lived  gaiety  of  a  northern  summer.  The 
church  and  parsonage  smiled  upon  the  scene.  The  most 
beautiful  fiord  in  Norway  expanded  itself  to  our  view. 
On  the  other  side,  a  ridge  of  mountams  roee  per  pen. 
dicularly  tathe  height  of  perpetual  congelation.  Their 
uiow-clad  summits  now  appeared  beautiful,  because 
distant  from  us,  and  formed  a  contrast  with  their  ricblv 
wooded  slopes  and  the  fertile  valley.  A  descent  of 
•even  miles  occupied  two  hours  and  a  half.  As  we  ap- 
proached nearer  to  its  blue  waters,  the  Soe  fiord,  the 
village  of  Opedal.and  the  rural  parsonage  of  Ullensvang, 
seemed  to  multiply  their  charms.  The  view  of  the 
Skreeken-foss  nnd  Rioken-foes,  (or  "  noipy"  and  *♦  vapory'' 
water-falls,)  the  two  hirgest  of  the  cascades,  is  more  im- 
posing from  bek>w,  where  their  sixe  is  more  justly  ap. 
prociated.  The  first:  fall  of  the  former  from  the  top  of 
the  cliflT,  three  thoopand  feet  above  the  fiord,  may  be 
about  four  hundred  feet.  It  then  rushes  down  a  pre- 
cipitous slope  of  somewhat  greater  extent,  still  presery- 
ing  its  character  as  a  waterfall.  From  that  point  it 
runs  along  an  inclined  plane  of  fort^-five  degrees  for 
two  thousand  feet,  and  is  lost  in  the  river. 

I  am  afraid  to  express  what  we  felt  when  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  survey  mg  the  scene  around  :  but 
each  of  us  thought  that  our  labours  were  more  than  re- 
paid. We  were  probably  tho  first,  except  a  straggling 
unobservant  huntsman,  who  had  ever  beheld  this  mas- 
terpiece of  nature's  works.  We  were  assuredly  the 
first  who  had  ever  dwelt  on  it  at  the  end  of  such  a  jour- 
ney,  with  minds  so  prepared  to  receive  and  contemplate 
its  beauties.  It  is  a  boW  assertion,  but  true — that  I 
cannot  recollect  any  view  on  the  Alps  or  the  Himala, 
which,  uniting  the  minute  beauties  and  grand  outlines, 
the  loveliness  and  sublimity,  the  varied  objects,  so  nu- 
merous and  so  perfect  of  their  kind,  is  altugethcr  equal 
to  this  coup  d'ceil. 

At  the  pricslegaard.  or  parsonage,  we  were  received 
with  primitive  hospitality.  The  priest,  by  name  Hertz- 
berg,  a  provost  of  the  Lutheran  church,  was  absent ; 
but  his  wife  welcomed  us  cordially.  Though  we  could 
-not  speak  a  word  of  Norse,  yet  modes  of  evincing  grati- 
tude are  easily  found.  The  language  of  the  heart  is 
more  universal  than  that  of  the  tongue. 

We  were  suprised  to  find  that  none  of  the  provost's 
fiimily  had  ever  ascended  the  eminence  overlooking  the 
house,  from  which  we  had  just  descended ;  nor  had  any 
of  Ibem  an  idea  of  what  exists  above,  much  less  on  the 
other  side  of,  the  fjeld.  In  all  probability,  however, 
the  provost  himself  is  not  equally  ignorant  In  this 
town  he  is  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  scientific  man ; 
and  oeitainly  the  world  is  much  indebted  to  his  meteor- 
ok>gical  studies.  On  his  table  we  were  much  pleased 
to  find  a  number  of  tho  British  and  Foreign  Society's 
bibles.*  The  last  book  we  saw  in  the  inhabited  world 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  Hardanp^cr  was  a  psalter  In  Ool- 
lah's  hut.  The  first  on  this  a  bible.  It  was  a  cordial  to 
the  soul.  Our  hearts,  I  trust,  were  not  insensible  to 
recent  mercies ,  yet  those  were  small,  compared  with  the 
gift  that  book  proclaims. 

Wo  stayed  under  this  hospitable  roof  till  noon  the  fol- 
lowing day  ;  then  embarked  on  a  boat  and  were  rowed 
to  Bergen.  I  have  already  expatiated  so  largely  on  the 
portion  of  my  tour  1  thought  most  likely  to  interest 
you,  that  I  must  withhold  my  pen  from  the  excursions 
It  would  gladly  make  into  every  little  creek  through 
which  we  voyaged.  A  Norwegian  fiord  can  never  be 
described.  The  wind  was  contrary ;  hence,  a  voyage  of 
eighty-ibur  miles  occupied  three  days,  which  in  such 
scenery  passed  too  rapidly  away.  The  mountains  on 
both  sides  the  fiord,  at  first  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 

*  As  these  sheets  were  about  to  enter  the  press,  the 
author  recced  a  letter  from  the  venerable  provost,  fa- 
voured by  a  ffentleman  who  visited  Ullensvang  in  the  fol- 
lowing motiui,  and  who  brought  to  England  the  melan- 
dioly  tiding  of  his  death. 


then  with  broken  patches,  at  length  exhibited  well 
wooded  summits,  as  the  gradual  decrease  of  height 
brought  them  within  tlie  limits  of  vegetation.  Bahind 
a  splendid  ridge.  at>out  twenty  miles  from  Bergen,  the 
glacier  of  Folge  Fund  bursts  upon  the  view.  It  wafi 
uKcendod  by  Professor  Bsmark,  whom  I  visited  at 
Christiania.  He  calcuhites  that  it  b  nearly  forty  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  and  that  its  summit 
is  raised  upwards  of  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Its  upper  surface  appears  even,  as  seen  from 
below.  The  ice  like  that  of  the  Swiss  glaciers,  is  green; 
and,  being  semi-transparent  towards  tho  angle  formed 
by  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  surfaces,  when  the 
sun  shines  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction  it  acts 
something  like  a  prism,  and  exhibits  various  combina- 
lions  of  the  constituent  rays  of  light,  like  fragments  of  a 
rainbow  grotesquely  shaken  together. 

The  existence  of  glaciers  in  Norway  and  Switzerland, 
and  their  non-existence  in  the  loflier  mountains  of  Kani. 
schatka,  the  Andes,  and  the  Himala  have  often  afforded 
me  subject  of  curious  speculation.  Most  men  are  fond 
of  theory :  knowing  this,  I  will  not  venture  to  decide 
that  mine  is  correct.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  gla- 
ciers consist  of  snow,  more  or  less  interspersed  with 
air-bobbles  and  ice;  and  always  covered  with  a  coating 
of  congealed  snow-wiiter,  which  communicates  a  granu- 
lated  appearance  to  their  surface.  The  process  of  form- 
ation consists  in  the  melting  of  the  surface  of  the  snow 
and  its  subsequent  conversion  into  ice.  An  accession  of 
snow  is  then  received  from  tho  clouds  or  front  impending 
heights,  and  the  surface  of  the  mass  undergoes  a  similar 
transformation  into  ice.  In  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  snow  falling  at  one  time,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  sue- 
cession  of  such  falls,  admitting  or  not  admitting  the 
intermediate  formation  of  ice,  must  bo  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  those  bodies  as  constituents  of  the  glacier,  and 
the  degree  of  its  transparency  when  formed.  But,  in 
every  cdse,  an  alternation  of  temperature,  above  and  be- 
low  the  freezing  point,  is  essential ;  and  such  a  proper- 
lion  between  these  alternations  is  required  as  will  admit 
of  the  snow-water  being  arrested  by  the  frost,  before  it 
has  escaped  into  the  valleys  and  formed  mountain 
streams.  If  there  be  no  froit  there  can  be  no  snow.  If 
the  frost  be  perpetual  there  can  be  no  ice  on  the  snow, 
because  no  water  to  be  congealed.  If  the  temperature 
be  more  frequently  above  than  below  the  freezing  point, 
tho  enow  will  gradually  be  molted,  and  the  glacier 
formed  in  the  autumn  will,  in  the  course  of  years  cease 
to  exist.  Therefore  frost  must  predominate  in  point  of 
duration  over  a  milder  temperature.  Now  such  a  state 
of  atmosphere  can  exist  only  near  the  limit  of  perpetual 
congelation,  allowing  the  horizontal  line  of  that  limit  to 
vary  in  altitude  in  different  countries  according  to  their 
respective  latitudes.  Above  that  lino  it  is  evident  there 
can  be  no  thaw;  and  very  much  below  it  there  is  never 
an  excess  of  frost.  Hence,  whatever  the  extent  of  a 
glacier,  its  summit  will  generally  be  found  near  the 
limit  of  perpetual  congelation.  In  certain  positions,  as 
in  the  glacier  of  Grindelwald,  the  base  may  he  conside- 
rably lower ;  but  then  there  will  be  a  gradual  and  con- 
tinual diminution  of  the  body  of  the  glacier,  which  would 
soon  become  extinct  unless  supplied  by  avalanches  from 
the  surrounding  hills. 

In  order  that  glaciers  may  be  formed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, there  must  be  either  valleys  at  a  convenient  eleva- 
tion, or  the  summits  of  the  mountains  must  attain  just  the 
point  required.  The  former  is  the  case  in  Switzerland ; 
the  latter  in  Norway.  Hence  it  is  that  there  the  gla- 
ciers  are  always  below,  or  on  a  level  with,  the  eye;  here, 
always  above  it.  In  the  loflier  mountains  of  Kam- 
schatka,  tiie  Andes,  and  tlie  Himala,  attaining  the  height 
of  sixteen,  twenty-five  and  thirty-two  thousand  feet, 
where  the  limit  of'^perpetual  congelation  may  be  fixed  at 
an  altitude  of  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  thousand 
feet  respectively,  tlieir  summits  cannot  be  crowned  with 
glaciers,  because  frost  is  perpetual.  In  those  latitudes 
the  genial  temperature  of  the  air  is  such  that  vegetation 
is  attracted  close  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  ; 
and  a  few  hundred  feet  higher  or  lower,  a  remarkable 
diminution  or  increase  of  heat  is  perceptible.  Moreover, 
at  the  height  required  by  our  hypothesis,  the  mountains 
are  steep  and  the  valleys  distant.  Snow,  falling  from 
the  clouds  or  from  occasional  avalanches,  passes  by  a 
rapid  transition  from  regions  of  frost  to  a  warm  climate, 
and  is  immediately  converted  into  water,  which  forms 
a  part  of  some  mountain  stream  before  it  can  be  arrested 
by  the  cold.  So  much  for  a  theory,  which  you  are  wel. 
come  to  discuss  and  refute. 

It  was  midnight  on  Thursday,  the  29th  instant,  when 
we  reached  this  town,  from  whose  residents  we  have  ex- 


perienced great  attention.  Having  left  our  portman- 
teaus and  letters  of  credit  at  Christiania,  we  had  yester- 
day to  request  a  loan,  without  the  usual  voocbers,  from 
Mr.  Janson,  the  American  consul,  who  treated  us  with 
great  politeness. 

Last  night  he  invited  as  to  a  large .partj.  The  la<fies 
sat  together ;  so  did  the  gentlemen.  Dinner  «t  oooa 
admits  of  supper  being  eaten  with  a  relish.  It  is  ooa. 
seqiienlly  a  substantial  meal,  and  9,  glass  of  spirits  be- 
forehand, to  wbct  the  appetite,  is  considered  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  a  sine  qua  nonfbr  the  encotuiter.  Wbeo 
a  meal  is  concluded,  whether  dinner  or  supper,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  shakes  hands  with  all  his  g«iests,  and 
thanks  them  for  then*  society ;  after  whicit  the  gentle* 
men  retire  with  the  ladies,  and  coffee  is  served.  We 
ought  to  learn  from  our  less  polished  neighbours,  and 
abolish  the  odious  practice  of  sitting  over  the  table,  when 
those  who  form  the  charm  of  our  social  meetings  have 
udjonrnod.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  oongratubte 
ourselves  that  Eofflish  drawing  rooms  are  not  disfaodooied 
by  tobacco  and  pipes,  the  nnniiling  reeouroe  of  Norwe- 
gian gentlemen. 

A  particular  species  of  sweet  cheese,  hiMj  prised 
here,  is  produceid  on  special  occasions.  It  m  called 
^^gammelen  orwe**  or  old  cheese,  which  Mr.  Janson  told  os 
had  been  converted  by  the  ingenuity  of  some  Eagiah 
traveller  faito  ^gammela  /forte,**  or  old  Norwaj.  71w 
mistake,  on  which  lie  seemed  to  say  some  fabls  Ass 
been  built,  has  afforded,  as  we  have  likewise  beud  m 
other  quarters,  much  amusement  to  the  nativss. 

Mr.  Janson  passed  some  years  with  Mr.  Greaves  %X 
Clapham.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  I  abound 
meet  at  Bergen  a  pupil  of  my  quondam  much  respected 
tutor.-  He  showed  us  a  geogragrapbical  lessoo-book, 
well  known  in  English  seminaries,  in  which  it  is  gravely 
stated  that  the  Norwegians  eat  horse  flosb.  Travefins 
in  a  strange  land  are  liable  to  fall  into  mistakes  iika 
that  about  the  cheese;  but  a  mis-statement,  soeh  as 
this,  is  an  outrage  on  the  sense  of  the  British  and  the 
character  of  the'Norse.  He  earnestly  requested  as  to  eor- 
rect,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  erroneous  impresnon  to 
which  this  falsehood  has  e^iven  rise. 

Amouj?  the  many  striking  provisions  of  nature  fix*  the 
wants  of  man,  I  have  been  interested  in  obserring  Iftv 
juniper-tree.  It  grows  where  no  other  wood  is  to  If 
found,  and  requires  little  or  no  drying  previous  to  use  m 
firewood.  The  benefit  resulting  iVom  this  pecnliarit/* 
the  peasants,  who  keep  their  cows  during  the  sosMflt 
months  at  a  high  elevation,  is  incalculable. 

I  have  now  &oaght  my  journal  op  to  the  present  ^y. 
If  its  minuteness  have  wearied  you,  forgive  me.     It  haf 
occurred  to  me  that  in  afler  life,  these  sheets  will  be  nf  i 
only  reference  to  recall  associations  on  which  I  shall  kut* ' 
to  dwell.    In  my  future  travels  through  Scandinavia  1: 
shall  have  neither  servant  nor  companion,  and  most  thcfS' 
fore  talk  Norse,  (though  as  yet  I  know  scarc^jr  a  ami 
tcncc,)  or  nothing.  The  road  from  Bergen  to  CbristisBi^ 
is  considered  ridier  in  tlie  beauties  of  nature  than  mf 
in  Norway ;   but  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous ;  t' 
few  travellers  attempt  it  They  prefor  the  easier 
Trondheim,  which  offers  little  Jt  novelty  to  one 
enjoyed  the  finer  scenery  of  the  western  districts. 

It  has  struck  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
panions  are  asleep.  The  jackals  and  wolves  are 
up  a  second  to  the  air  of  the  watchman,  who  is  _ 
under  my  window  singing  his  usual  chant,  a'  Nom 
prayer  that  God  may  bkiss  the  city,  concluded  with  dv 
quarter  of  the  wind.  To  words  of  form  their  ^ntpat 
meaning  may  justly  be  appropriated  when  felt  Acee|^ 
then  tho  application  of  the  watchman's  prayer  to  year* 
self,  as  comprising  my  every  desire  <m  your  bdial£ 

LETTER  VIII. 

Chriatiania,  August  Ifitk,  l&3/^ 

As  I  make  my  letters  my  journal,  I  constantly  im- 
pose restraint  on  my  pen,  and  confine  it  to  matters  of 
fact,  even  when  I  might  be  inclined  to  range  over  other 
ground. 

My  last  was  closed  at  Bergen,  which  was  always  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  Norway  till  the  cession  of  ttii 
country  to  Sweden ;  when  Bcmadotte  choosing  to  te 
crowned  in  Christiania,  thus  constituted  it  his  meti»> 
polls.  Bergen,  however,  contains  more  wealth  and  a 
larger  population.  The  one  has  nineteen,  the  other  only 
ten,  thousand  inhabitants.  You  would  scarcely  suppoae 
that  a  town  so  large  should  be  without  a  single  respect- 
able hotel.  Yet  so  it  is :  and  private  ftmilies  rcoeiva 
the  very  few  strangers  who  visit  Ber^n.  My  fellow- 
traveilers  and  I  lodged  in  the  house  oT  a  Madame  Dan- 
ielson.    She  supplied  as  with  the  nsoal  morning  and 
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evening'  meal,  comprising  cheese  in  addition  to  our  own 
breakfast  list ;  and  for  dinner  we  went  to  the  on^  house 
in  this  large  town  where  it  can  be  procured. 

Norway  is  in  a  state  of  demi^vilisation,  a  century 
behind  Sweden,  which  is  a  century  behind  Denmark, 
and  at  least  another  century  behind  France  and  Eng- 
land. Nothing  marks  this  more  strongly  than  tlie  de- 
graded  state  of  the  women,  who  are  regarded  as  conve- 
nient appendages,  rather  than  as  companions,  to  the 
men.  Among  Uie  lower  orders,  they  perform  the  hardest 
work.-  In  the  higher  ranks  their  duty  is  to  minister  to 
their  lords.  The  word  lady  is  not  known.  When  a  gen- 
tleman  introduces  his  wife,  it  is  with  two  words,  **  my 
wife."  This  unqualified  brevity  grates  on  an  English 
ear;  and  the  impression  of  severity  thus  conveyed  is 
not  diminished  by  observing  the  laconic  speaker  throw 
himself  carelessly  into  his  chair,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mocitfa,  while  his  wife  waits  on  her  husband  and  his 
company.  The  Norse  ladies  claim  the  exclusive  privi- 
kge  of  attendance  on  strangers.  The  mistress  of  a 
house  seldom  sits  while  her  guests  are  eating.  She 
changes  tlieir  plates,  and  acts  in  every  respect  as  a  ser- 
vant  She  speaks  whea  she  is  spokea  to ;  and  does  as 
she  is  bidden.  This  custom  at  first  quite  deprived  me 
of  the  jdeasure  of  my  meal ;  but  it  appears  that  the  wo- 
men are  as  happy  as  they  desire  to  be :  and  though  an 
£ngiisJ!iiDan  may  wish  it  were  otherwise,  he  must  conform 
Dm^tmsively  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

Bergen  stands  op  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  at  the 
junction  of  two  fields ;  and  is  protected  from  the  sea  by 
several  small  islands.  The  town  is  partly  situated  in 
the  valley,  and  part  of  it  rests  <m  the  swellmg  bosom  of 
one  of  the  hills  that  rise  on  three  sides,  protecting  it 
from  the  inclemency  of  northern  winters.  It  is  buiH 
entirely  of  wood.  The  effects  of  the  conflagration  of 
April  last,  in  which  many  hundred  buildines  were  con- 
Bomed,  are  sadly  conspicuous.  Tho  branch  of  a  fiord 
washing  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  divides  Bergen  into 
two  partM;  from  each  of  which,  the  view  of  the  blue 
wafers  and  of  the  surrounding  hills  smiling  in  the  ver- 
dure of  summeT,  and  reflected  by  the  tranquil  surface, 
is  exquisitely  beautiful. 

Tke  houses  are  neat  and  cheerful :  through  the  valley, 
ranged  in  one  long  street  from  which  others  branch  off; 
and  on  the  mountain's  slope,  scattered  with  pleasing  ir- 
regularity. The  predominant  colour  is  green ;  in  sum- 
mer gay,  consorting  with  the  dress  of  nature ;  and  in 
the  long  eight  months  of  winter  gratefully  contrasting 
with  the  gUre  of  snow.  At  the  present  season,  this  nor- 
thern town,  though  spoiled  of  its  metropolitan  honours, 
is  peculiarly  cheerftil  and  interesting.  Surrounded  by 
the  ocean  and  the  towering  heights  of  mountains  hoary 
with  the  snow  of  ages,  Bergen  stands  an  isolated  outpost 
of  the  civilised  world. 

The  Englishman  who  is  loth  to  encounter  the  difiicul- 
ties  of  travellbg,  satisfies  himself  with  a  luxurious  tour 
throofh  Germany  and  Italy,  and  is  willing  to  believe 
that  the  bleak  regions  of  the  north  can  ill  repay  the  en- 
terprising traveller :  but  he  little  knows  the  loss  he  sus- 
tains. 

In  consequence  of  its  great  distance  from  Christiania, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  Bergen  has  not,  as  fiir  as 
I  can  ascertain,  been  visited  by  any  of  the  English  tour- 
ists (except  Mr.  Everest)  who  have  of  late  years  entered 
Scandinavia.  Even  by  the  Norwegians  themselves,  it  is 
regarded  in  general  as  a  kind  of  Ultima  Thule ;  an  ex- 
treme point  they  dare  not  hope  to  attain.  At  the  same 
time  the  known  and  acknowledged  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  are  such  that  every  one  admits  his 
own  loveliest  spot  to  be  inferior  to  this  fairy  land,  which 
he  recogrniscs  as  the  ^  apple  of  gold  in  the  picture  of 
silver.** 

On  reaching  the  capital  and  ascertaining  the  superiority 
of  this  tract  of  country  in  point  of  scenery,  I  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  and  to  see  the  west 
of  Norway.    Some  account  of  the  result  yon  will  have 
i'ead  in  my  last  letter.    The  undertaking  was  arduous, 
bat  the  recompense  has  been  ample.  I  would  not  on  any 
account  bat  have  accomplished  the  journey,  nor  under- 
take it  again.  Bergen  is  so  excluded  by  its  position  from 
intercoune  with  other  parts  of  Norway,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Christiania  and  Trondheim  are  far  less  acquaint- 
ed  with  it  than  they  are  with  Copenhagen,  St  Petersburg, 
or  London.    Perhaps  there  is  something  in  this  fact 
which  invests  it  with  a  peculiar  interest,  independent  of 
the  pleasure  one  ieels  in  having  attained  the  spot  bjr  ef- 
fecting a  passage,  hitherto  unexplored,  over  a  chain  of 
mountaJna. 

There  are  two  castles  towards  the  sea.  They  form 
the  only  defence  of  the  town  ;  nor  does  it  requite  more, 
for  its  positioo  amply  secures  it  against  any  attack  by 


land ;  as  the  only  approach  is  through  narrow  defiles, 
which  a  smaller  band  than  that  of  Ihermopylffi  might 
defend  against  an  army.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of 
the  more  northern  and  southern  districts,  eat  little  meat 
Thej  live  almost  entirely  on  fish.  This  is  tlie  cl>ief  ar- 
ticle of  sale  in  all  tlie  markets;  and  the  quantity  brought 
into  the  town  is  bo  groat  that  the  air  is  in  many  ports 
tainted  by  it 

The  mountains  and  sea  alike  operate  to  moderate  the 
severity  of  winter,  which  in  these  parts  is  much  milder 
than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fille  fjeld.  In  this  pro- 
vision of  nature  there  is  a  more  striking  instance  than 
at  first  sight  appears  of  the  providence  of  Him  whose 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  In  the  east  of  Norway, 
the  peasants,  who  inhabit  chiefly  the  high  ground,  are 
dependent  on  frost  for  the  carriage  of  their  timber  to  a 
market  at  a  time  when  the  usual  water  conveyance  is 
blocked  up.  At  the  same  time  their  own  supfdies  of  fbod 
and  other  necessaries  can  be  obtained  only  when  the 
snow  is  sufiiciently  hard  to  enable  them  to  drive  their 
sledges  over  its  surface ;  so  that  to  them  a  mild  winter 
is  a  serious  misfortune.  The  rapidity  and  skill  with 
which  they  sruide  sledges,  gliding  over  ground  in  sum- 
mer wholly  impassable,  and  regardless  alike  of  the  rivers, 
chasms,  and  rocks,  whose  dangers  lie  concealed  by  the 
snow,  are  scarcely  conci^ivablc  by  the  mind  of  a  southern 
tourist 

At  Bergen,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  case  is  reversed. 
The  population  is  supporte4  by  fisheries ;  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  their  existence,  cut  off  as  they  are  from  all  other 
supplies,  that  the  bays  and  creeks  should  be  open.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  are  scarcely  ever  shut  up  by  the  frost 
Nor  IS  this  all.  It  is  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  the 
coast  is  most  frequented  by  shoals  of  herrings,  skates, 
and  cod :  and  thousands  of  both  sexes  are  occupied 
every  day  in  salting  fish,  which  could  not  be  properly 
cured  if  the  cold  were  so  intense  that  they  were  frozen 
as  soon  as  caught  In  that  case  some  mif  ht,  indeed,  be 
preserved,  as  in  Russia ;  but  those  to  which  salt  ia  essen- 
tial  would  necessarily  be  destroyed.  One  of  the  species 
most  abundant  (but  tnat  is  in  the  summer,)  is  the  stock- 
fish, of  which  prodigious  quantities  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
to  furnish  food  for  the  crews  of  trading  vessels. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  strange  accounts  of  the 
sea  serpent ;  and,  since  this  is  the  cradle  of  such  stories, 
you  may  probably  expect  from  me  some  notice  of  the 
animal ;  so  you  shall  have  the  result  of  my  enquiries. 
It  is  very  generally  believed  in  Norway  that  there  is  a 
species  of  serpent,  superior  in  size  to  any  known  on  land, 
inhabiting  the  northern  sea  off  this  coast  The  natives 
think  that  it  frequents  tha  lower  parts  of  the  ocean,  and 
thus  account  for  its  being  so  seldom  seen.  The  size  is 
variously  estimated,  from  fifly  to  eighty  feet  The  head 
is  represented  as  long,  and  the  two  fins,  or  arms,  (for  I 
know  not  what  term  to  apply  to  such  anomalous  hrabs, 
as  enormously  powerful  These,  with  the  tail,  are  its 
only  weapons.  The  ba,ck  is  said  to  be  scaly.  Many  su- 
perstitions  regarding  it,  not  worth  repeating,  are  indulg- 
ed by  the  ignorant  In  some  parts  of  the  country  this 
serpent  is  called  the  "•  Kraken  ;*'  and  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  an  animal,  more  or  less  correspond- 
ing to  the  description  and  measuring  upwards  of  fif^y 
feet,  was  seen  some  few  years  since  in  the  Folden-fiord. 

Referring  to  the  history  of  Norway,  written  by  Eric 
Pontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  who  flourished  in  the 
last  century,  the  writer  finds  the  following  mention  of 
the  Kraken,  (Part  II.  chap.  viii.  sect  8.)  which  ia  here 
inserted  as  being  the  least  incredible  part  of  a  heap  of 
fables  recorded  by  the  learned  prelate. 

**  One  of  the  north  traders,  who  says  he  has  been  near 
enough  to  some  of  these  sea-snakes  alive  to  feel  their 
smooth  skin,  informs  me,  that  sometimes  they  will  raise 
up  their  frightful  heads  and  snap  a  man  out  of  a  boat, 
without  hurtin|r  the  rest :  but  I  will  not  afiirm  this  for  a 
troth,  because  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  fish  of  prey. 

"  It  is  said  that  they  sometimes  fling  themselves  in  a 
wide  circle  round  a  boat,  so  that  the  men  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides.  This  snake,  I  observed  befere,  generally 
appears  on  the  water  in  felds  or  coils ;  and  the  fisher- 
men, from  a  known  custom  in  that  case,  never  row  to- 
wards the  openings,  or  those  places  where  the  body  is 
not  seen  but  concealed  under  water ;  if  they  did,  the 
snake  would  raise  itself  up  and  overset  the  boat  On 
the  contrary,  they  row  full  against  the  highest  part  that 
is  visible,  which  makes  the  snake  immediately  dive; 
and  thus  they  are  released  firom  their  fbars.  This  is 
their  method  when  they  cannot  avoid  them :  but  when 
they  see  one  of  these  creatures  at  a  distance,  they  row 
away  with  all  their  might  towards  the  shore,  or  mto  a 
creek  where  it  cannot  follow  them. 

When  they  are  fiu*  from  land  it  would  be  in  vain  fo 
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attempt  to  row  away  from  tfiem ;  for  these  creatures 
shoot  through  the  water  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow, 
seeking  constantly  the  coldest  places.  In  this  case  they 
put  tlie  fermcr  method  in  execution,  or  lie  upon  their 
oars,  and  throw  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand  at  them. 
If  it  bo  but  a  scuttle,  or  any  light  tiling,  so  they  be 
touched,  they  generally  plunge  into  the  water,  or  take 
another  course." 

The  climate  on  this  side  is  said  to  be  not  so  healthy  09 
on  the  east  of  the  mountains.  Physiologists  attribute 
many  of  the  diseases  prevalent  here  to  the  mists,  which 
rise  from  the  sea,  and,  being  unable  to  attain  an  elevation 
sufficiently  great  to  pass  the  FiUefjeld,  remain  on  the 
coast,  keeping  the  atmospliere  constantly  damp  and  in. 
salubrious.  Scorbutic  and  leprous  affecticms,  (particu- 
larly the  elephantiasis,  which  is  common  in  India,)  used 
to  prevail  at  Bergen ;  and  still  continue,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  to  afflict  the  inhabitants,  who  have  recourse  to 
some  simple  herbs  said  to  possess  sanative  properties. 
The  small-pox  is  little  known;  though  occasionally  it 
visits  the  town  as  an  epidemic,  and  carries  ofl'  numbers. 
It,  then  departs,  and  will  not  be  seen  again  perhaps  for 
years. 

As  there  are  no  public  conveyances,  I  was  obliged  at 
Bergen  to  purchase  a  vehicle  caUed  a  cariole.  It  is  a 
species  of  gig  peculiar  to  the  country,  just  large  enough 
to  hold  one  man,  and  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape.  The 
value  is  trifling  and  the  accommodation  considerable.  To 
an  invalid,  the  exercise  of  a  ride  in  one  of  these  carioles, 
which  have  no  springs,  is  an  advantage  that  may  be  cal- 
culated in  inverse  proportion  to  the  comfort 

Here,  as  in  Sweden,  it  is  necessary  to  send  an  avant- 
courier,  called  a  fbre-bud,  to  order  relays  of  horses  at 
every  post  station.  When  he  reaches  the  first,  he  delivers 
one  billet  with  tho  number  of  horses  required,  and  the 
hour  specified,  and  gives  the  rest  to  another  man  to  carry 
on  to  the  next  station.  The  farmer,  whose  turn  it  is  to 
supply  horses,  is  sent  for ;  and  his  boy  is  immediately 
despatched  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  sometimes  a 
distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  Elnglish  miles,  to  bring  Um 
animals,  which  have  been  grazing  on  the  mountains. 
Notwithstanding  alt  this  labour,  the  expense  is  covered 
by  three  halfpence  |i  horse  per  mile ;  and  the  ferebud  is 
paid  for  as  one  horse. 

The  courier  having  been  despatched,  I  lefl  Bergen  at 
five  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  the  2d  instant,  with 
the  two  interesting  friends  who  were  my  companions 
over  the  pass  of  the  Hardanger  Fjeld,  for  the  chief  village 
of  a  district  called  Vossevangcn,  fifty-six  miles  on  the 
way  to  Christiania.  The  road  lay  through  valleys  in 
which  all  the  beauties  of  Norwegian  scenery  are  con- 
centrated. '  Sometimes,  the  mountains  rise  on  either  side 
with  forests  of  birch  and  fir  spreading  over  their  gentle 
slopes :  at  others,  they  seem  like  perpendicular  walls  of 
granite  blackened  by  time,  and  terribly  grand  in  their 
sterile  loftiness.  We  crossed  two  fiords  and  a  lake.  The 
fiords  I  have  already  described  as  arms  of  the  sea  extend- 
ing a  great  distance  inland,  and  flanked  by  mountains 
crowned  with  eternal  snow.  Every  mile  some  cataract 
or  waterfall  offered  a  beautiful  accession  to  the  constantly 
varying  landscape.  This  is  a  country  of  forests  and 
Waterfalls;  of  mountains  and  fiords.  The  scenery  is 
neither  Swiss  nor  Thibctian.  It  is  unique.  It  unites 
many  beauties  of  the  Alps  and  the  Himala ;  and  if  better 
known,  would  be  a  favourite  resort  of  travellers.  At 
present  there  are  neither  travellers  nor  inns.  A  bod  of 
hay,  with  a  blanket  off  the  horse*s  back,  has  been  all  we 
could  procure  for  many  successive  nights;  often  we  have 
had  to  lament  the  want  of  so  comfer^le  a  litter. 

As  my  companions  had  no  gig,  they  were  obliged  to 
ride  on  the  cars  of  the  peasants.  These  consist  merely 
of  boards  nailed  on  shafts,  without  any  more  elevated 
seat.  Over  a  bad  road  such  a  conveyance  is  intolerable ; 
and  as  we  all  tried  it  in  turn,  both  sitting  and  standing, 
we  were  sadly  bruised  at  the  journey's  end. 

After  sixteen  hours'  traveUing  in  various  modes,  by 
land  and  water,  we  reached  Vossevangen  at  eleven  at 
night.-^  It  had  rained,  as  usual,  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  We  were  without  a  servant,  and  none  of  us  could 
speak  the  language. 

The  churlisii  publican  growled  recusantly  in  answer  to 
our  scarcely  intelligible  application  for  admission  ;  nor 
could  we  muster  enough  words  to  make  him  understand 
that  he  should  be  paid  for  turning  out  of  bed.  At  length 
I  contrived  to  get  in,  and  besieged  his  chamber.  My 
wet  coat  and  muffled  mien  bespoke,  better  than  words, 
our  wants ;  and  the  sight  of  a  gentleman  stimulated  his 
cupidity. 

At  length  we  secured  two  beds ;  but  every  thing  we 
had,  whether  on  our  bodies  or  in  our  bags,  was  wet ;  and 
a  bundle  of  dirty  paper,  the  miserable  substitute  for 
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coin,  intcDded  to  defray  my  expenses  to  Christiania,  was 
nearly  destroyed  bjr  rain  and  ^e  friction  occasioned  by 
the  jdting  of  my  gig. 

In  the  morning  we  reoeived  a  visit  from  the  priest,  to 
whom  a  gentleman  of  Bergen  had  iavoured  ua  with  a 
note.  He  talked  German  badly :  so  did  my  companions. 
He  asked  if  I  tmderstood  Latin.  I  answered  in  the 
affirmatiTe,  and  that  I  should  be  happy  if  he  would  con- 
^rerse  in  that  language.  The  reply  availed  me  nothing ; 
for,  turning  quick^  round  to  another  of  our  party,  he 
continued  to  speak  m  German,  and  expressed  no  inclina- 
tion to  address  me.  It  is  a  curious  fiict,  and  may  serve 
to  show  you  how  little  French  is  understood  here,  that, 
in  the  enquiry  as  to  what  languages  each  could  talk, 
French  was  the  last  referred  to:  and  it  proved  to  be, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Orientals  and  our  native 
tongues,  that  in  which  all  of  us  could  most  fluently  con- 
verse. Mr.  Unger  was  very  obliging,  and  kindly  asked 
us  to  sup  with  him  the  following  Thursday  when  we 
expected  to  return  to  Vossevangen  from  an  excursion  to 
the  Voring-foes,  which  (except  that  at  Gavamie  in  the 
Pyrenees)  is  the  largest  water&ll  in  the  world,  and  the 
lion  of  Norway. 

You  will  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  paucity  of  travellers,  when  you  learn  that  we 
nave  heard  of  but  one  Norwegian,  (Professor  Hnngstcin, 
who  measured  it,)  and  four  Englishmen,  who  have  seen 
this  natural  wonder. 

A  journey  of  ten  mUes,  which  my  companions  per- 
formcMi  on  horseback  and  I  in  my  gig,  over  a  road  proba- 
bly never  before  visited  by  so  civihsed  a  conveyance, 
brought  us  to  Valsenden,  a  village  in  the  district  of 
Graven,  consisting  of  a  fow  huts  on  the  side  of  a  lake, 
which  we  crossed  to  its  opposite  b^nk,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant Here  we  procured  two  horses  and  and  a  guide  to 
escort  us  ten  miles  over  a  fjeld :  though  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  we  made  ourselves  intelligible  to  the  pea- 
sants, who  had  never  seen  forei^ers  before,  and  could 
not  conceive  for  what  purpose  (smister  no  doubt)  we  had 
intruded  on  their  mountain  privacy. 

It  rained  of  course ;  and  our  journey  over  the  fjeld, 
through  bye-paths  thickly  set  with  brushwood,  was  pain- 
fully laborious.  Towards  evening  we^reached  the  village 
of  Ulvig,  situated  on  the  Soefiord,  and  engaged  a  boat 
to  carry  us  to  a  single  hut  on  another  brandi  of  the  bay, 
called  Eidfiord,  about  ten  miles  off.  Here,  in  a  miserable 
hovel,  on  some  dirty  straw,  and  among  the  most  wicked 
and  uncivil  people  we  have  encountered,  the  night  was 
passed  rather  in  expectation  of  morning  than  in  sleep. 
We  rose  at  four,  and  with  great  difficulty  procured  some 
hosky  rye  cakes  from  the  peasants,  who  had  refused  us 
any  the  ni^ht  before. 

From  Eidfiord,  five  and  a  half  Norwegian,  or  thirty- 
et^ht  English,  mUes  from  Vossevangen,  the  Voriug  is  ten 
miles  distant :  but  ten  miles  over  mountain-paths  occupy 
BO  little  time.  The  fo9»  is  situated  at  the  extreme  point 
of  a  valley  which  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it 
completes  a  second  semi-circle  in  the  form  of  an  S.  The 
river  falls  perpendicularly,  without  a  single  contact  with 
the  rock,  nine  hundred  feet  into  a  valley  scarcly  broader 
than  itself.  The  effect  is  very  grand.  The  body  of 
water  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  the  Handek  in  Switzer- 
land. Before  reaching  the  edge  of  the  precipice  it  has 
acquired  such  velocity  from  its  course  down  a  gently 
sloping  plane  that  it  is  projected  several  feet  in  advance, 
and  forms  a  succession  of  folds,  like  flakes  of  snow,  of 
an  enormous  size  and  convex  figure.  These  seem  for  a 
moment  to  pause  in  mid-air  as  if  supported  by  their  own 
buoyancy ;  then,  gradually  sinking,  they  lose  their  pecu- 
liar character,  and,  joining  in  tlie  rush  of  water,  dash 
themselves  into  the  abyss. 

We  stood  for  some  minutes'  contemplating  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  terror  this  savage  spectacle.  In 
the  gulf  below  was  the  blackness  of  darkness :  a  glim- 
mering of  light  reflected  through  the  sinuous  valley  just 
made  the  "  darkness  visible,"  and  discovered  *'  shades  " 
in  which  the  ruins  of  some  stony  buttresses  of  the  world 
lie  mingled  together  in  mighty  uragmcnis  and  in  strange 
confusion.  Ail  is  naked  and  abrupt  The  common 
terms  of  language  are  lost  in  the  description  of  a  spot 
probably  unrivalled  in  point  of  savage  wildness  and  foar- 
ful  sublimity.  The  surrounding  country  consorts  with 
the  impression  this  scene  is  calculated  to  inspire.  All 
nature  stands  aghast  The  very  mountains  seem  petri- 
fied by  the  sight  Their  bare  surfaces  of  gneiss  are  un- 
varied by  a  single  tree  or  moss-;  and  animals  fly  from  a 
wild  which  may  almost  be  said  to  terrify  the  vegetable 

creation. 

The  fruit  that  grows  nearest  to  this  stupendous  fall  is 
the  cloudberry,  or  rubui  ehrttiuBmorut.    It  is  about  the 


colour.  We  ate  a  large  quantity  of  this  novel  and  whole- 
some fruit,  found  in  these  regions  in  great  abundance  on 
the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation. 

Turning  from  this  interesting  scene  we  resumed  our 
journey.  Part  of  the  route  to  be  re-traversed  lay  along 
the  precipitous  sides  of  mountains  impending  a  foarful 
abyss,  where  there  was  never  sufficient  room  to  place 
the  foot  with  firmness,  and  oflen  scarcely  enough  to  hold 
the  toes  or  hecL  The  mountaineers  had  fixed  a  line  of 
poles  along  the  slippery  side  of  the  rock ;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  these,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed.  It  was 
four  in  the  aflemoon  when  we  returned  to  Eidfiord.  The 
accommodation  the  fveceding  night  had  been  so  wretched, 
the  people  were  so  uncivil,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
food  was  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  a  strong  contrary 
wind,  we  reserved  to  cross  the  fiord  the  same  even- 
ing on  the  way  back  to  Ulvig,  which  our  maps  described 
as  the  residence  of  a  priest 

The  weatlier  for  four-and-twenty  hours  had  been  bois- 
terous, and  the  ann  of  the  £ea  that  forms  the  Soefiord 
was  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation.  Our  frail  bark, 
though  manned  by  Uiree  men,  was  little  calculated  to 
encounter  a  gale  of  wind,  for  it  was  a  boat  without  a 
deck,  and  the  least  uneven  motion  of  the  oars  caused 
the  gunwale  to  dip  under  water.  Afler  an  hour  and  a 
half,  however,  we  turned  a  sharp  angle,  passing  into 
another  more  tranquil  branch  of  the  fiord ;  where  pur- 
suing our  course  for  a  similar  period,  we  reached  Ulvig 
at  nine  in  the  evening. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  proved  partially  fine,  and 
tlie  close  of  the  excursion  most  aereeable.  The  scenery 
affords  a  constant  foast  It  is  only  too  rich ;  for  the  en- 
joyment almost  fatigues.  At  this  season  the  peasants  are 
making  hay ;  and  their  cheerful  faces  and  singular  cos- 
tumes  add  much  to  the  interest  of  every  landscape.  In 
a  country  where  so  much  rain  falls,  the  hay  could  never 
dry,  if  it  were  left  on  the  ground,  as  in  England.  It  is, 
therefore,  hung  over  frames  of  wood,  like  clothes  on 
lines,  one  under  another.  Thus  the  top  layer  protects 
the  rest,  wliich  are  all  saved  at  the  expense  of  one. 

At  Ulvig  we  were  kindly  receivcMl  by  the  priest,  a 
bustling  little  man,  who  seemed  to  love  his  pipe  and  his 
bottle.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  convey  to  you  some 
idea  of  the  conversation.  He  understood  a  little  of  four 
languages,  but  the  least  possible  degree  of  an^  except 
Norse.  My  companions  spoke  Grerman ;  I  Latm.  The 
priest,  whose  name  is  Rutting,  tried  each  in  turn.  The 
salutation  of  **  good  morning "  at  nine  at  night,  had 
fathomed  the  depth  of  his  English.  Now  and  then  a 
German  word  was  dropped  ;  and  a  sentence  commenced 
in  Latin  was  sure  to  end  in  Norse.  The  scene  was 
ridiculous  to  a  degree ,  and  one  part  of  it,  in  which  he 
strangely  perverted  the  meaning  of  a  common  Latin 
word  that  admittied  of  no  easy  explanation,  overcame  us 
alL  The  poor  man  was  pained ;  so  were  we.  The 
evening,  however,  passed  pleasantly  away ;  and  a  present 
of  a  fow  dollars,  as  we  bade  him  good  night,  nominally 
for  the  poor,  but  virtually  for  the  priest,  sealed  our  par- 
don. Tlie  good  lady  of  the  house  waited  on  us  at  supper ; 
and  in  the  morning  we  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
her  daughter,  who  Drought  us  each  a  cup  of  coffee  be- 
fore  we  lefl  our  rooms :  an  attention  which,  from  tlie 
simplicity  of  their  national  character,  the  Norwegian 
women  can  pay  to  a  stranger  with  perfect  delicacy, arising 
from  the  absence  of  all  consciousness  of  impropriety. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Rutting,  we 
were  confirmed  in  the  opinion  already  suggested  by  the 
map,  that  wc  had  been  traversing  the  surface  of  the 
very  fiord  on  ^ftiich  Ullcnsvong  stands ;  and  that  the  hut 
we  had  just  left  was  within  five  Norwegian  miles  of  the 
parsonage-house  where  we  had  been  so  nospitably  enter- 
tained  on  our  descent  from  the  Hardangcr  fjeld.  While 
there,  we  had  made  particular  enquiry  for  the  Voring-foss. 
Accurate  information  on  that  occasion  would  have  saved 
us  tlie  present  journey  of  two  hundred  miles :  but,  in  the 
absence  of  the  provost,  no  one  was  able  te  state  eitlier 
the  distance  or  direction  of  the  waterfall,  which,  though 
withi^  siirty  miles,  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  simple 
inhabitants  of  Ullensvang.  We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  Norse  know  nothing  of  the 
topography  of  tlieir  country.  A  postmaster,  two  days 
since,  told  us  that  the  next  poet  station  to  his  own  was 
.seyen  miles  distant ;  it  proved  to  be  twenty-one :  and 
even  Mr.  Unger^  the  kind  and  intelligent  priest  of  Vosse- 
vangcn,  had  misdirected  us  to  the  /o88. 

Returning  by  the  same  route  to  the  parish  of  this 
amiable  man,  we  fulfilled  our  engagement  of  supping 
with  him.  He  was  onc<?  in  the  army,  and  has  conse- 
quently a  better  knowledge  of  the  world  and  more  popu- 
lar manners  than  the  generality  of  his  Lutheran  brethren. 


upper  half  of  tlie  mountain's  side ;    a  fact  which  an  ejf, 

^^^   ^  ^  accustomed  to  measure  distances  in  liilly  countries,  cab 

dize  of  a  Btrawbrnrry,  of  a  loacioos  taste   and  yellow  He  interested  himself  greatly  In  the  account  of  our  pass  decide  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 


over  the  Hardainger;  and  was  astonished  to  hear  that  we 
actually  came  from  the  opposite  side,  since  no  inter- 
course *is  maintained  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  and  western  districts. 

On  Friday,  the  6th  instant,  my  two  pleasing  com. 
panions  returned  to  Bergen  to  take  ship  for  En^Vand 
How  much  their  inte'lligcnce,  amiable  dispositioDs,  and 
patience  in  the  endurance  of  no  common  hardships,  havo 
tended  to  increase  the  pleasure  and  diminish  the  paiQ3  cd 
our  journey,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate;  but  I  maj 
truly  say  that  I  have  not  discovered  that  quality  easeatsMl 
to  a  dcliffhtful  travelling  companion  in  wbien  eithe-  otf 
them  is  efficient  Parting  from,  my  fiiends  with  much 
regret,  I  proceeded  in  solitude  towards  Cbristiania. 

Unable   to  talk  the  language,  and  in    an  unknown 
country  of  which  no  guide-book  was  procurable,  I  had 
some  difficulties  to  encounter.    On  these,  however,  th« 
unusual  excitement  would  not  suffer  my  mind  to  dweU. 
For  elght-and- twenty ^miles,  during  which  the  horse  wv 
changed  three  times,  the  road  la^  through  valleys  iadb- 
scribably  beautiful.  Some  waterfalls,  especially  one  nea 
a  village  called  Staleim,  riveted  my  attention  far  maay 
minutes.      The  height  of  it  is  about  two  thousand  feet ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  perpendicular ;  otherwise,  it  would 
surpass  the  Vonng-foss**  An  equal  number  of  stupeodoas 
waterfalls  probably  exists  no  where  in  a  simiku'  space. 
The  district  is  appropriately  named  firom  the  muJtiCode, 
variety,  and  beauty  of  these,  the  -country  of  ybsser,  or 
f^08»evangen. 

From  Gudvangen  a  boat  carried  lAe  over  the  Teroea 
fiord.  The  distance  is  twenty -eight  miles ;  the  time  occq. 
pied  was  about  eleven  hours,  the  wind  bcin^  cmAraij.  It 
rained  hard ;  nor  could  I  solace  myself  by  mterchai^vg 
with  the  sailors  observations  about  the  weather :  jU  tt« 
day  passed  rapidly  away.    The  grandeur  6f  the  seesex^ 
cannot  soon  be  forgotten.    The  fiord  runs  Hp  firook  \£c 
northern  ocean,  for  two  hundred  miles,  through  valkjf 
flanked  by  mountains  varying  in  height,  inclination,  a^ 
fertility.     Here  a  chain  of  hills,  and  there  a  grand  m£ 
tary  peak,  loses  its  summit  in  the  clouds,  or  ezhibia 
above  them  an  unsullied  crown  of  snow.     Hundreds  d 
cascades  fall  into  the  clear  waters  of  the  fiord.      Veitha 
men  nor  domestic  animals  are  to  be    seea   for  wSa 
together.     Ail  is  wild  as  beautifiil,  and  beautiful  as  m^ 
lime. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  which  strikes  a  norta 
traveller  more  than  the  singular  transparency  (£lbe 
waters ;  and  the  farther  he  penetrates  into    the  Asdr 
region,  the  more  forcibly  is  his  attention  riveted  totti 
fact    At  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  or  a  fatuidrcdicii 
twenty  feet,  tiie  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  pyprnffi 
to  view.    Beds  composed  entirely  of  uiells,  sand  Ixgh% 
sprinkled  with    them,  and  submarine  forests,    prcsoi 
through  the  clear  medium  new  wonders  to  the  onaccs- 
tomed  eye.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Capel  dc  Brooke^  and  fi^ 
confirmed  by  my  observations  in  Norway,  that  oometiistt 
in  the  fiords  of  Nordland  tlie  sea  is  transparent  to  * 
depth  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet;   and  that,  wb^i 
boat  passes  over  subaqi^ous  mountains,  whose  sumo^b 
rise  above  that  line,  but  whose  bases  are  fixed  in  as  ra- 
fathomable  abyss,  the  visual  illusion  is  so  perfect,  ^ 
one  who  has  gradually  in  tranquil  progress  over  fir 
surface  ascended  wondcringly  the  rugged  ste^  sbn&i 
back  with  horror  as  he  crosses  the  vertex,  undet  la  ioi- 
pression  tliat  he  is  foiling  headlong  down  the  predi|ioB. 
The  transparency  of  tropical  waters  generally,,  as  fcr  a 
my  experience  goes,  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  tea 
in  these  noAlicrn  latitudes  :  though  an  exception  maj  kt 
made  in  favour  of  some  parts  of  the  China  seas  and  a 
few  isolated  spot^  in  the  Atlantic     Every  one  who  has 
passed .  over  the  bank  known  to  sailors  as  the  Saja  de 
Malho,  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Mauritius^  must  reBem- 
ber  with  pleasure  the  world  of  shells  and  coral  whiA 
the  translucid  water  exposes  to  view  at  a  depth  cf  thiit| 
or  five  and  thirty  fothoms. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  boatmen  huSci 
Leirdalsocren,  and  as  my  journey  was  to  be  continued 
early  that  same  morning,  it  was  necessary  to  send  oiT 
the  forebud  before  retiring  to  bed.  Ncccsfd^  is  t^ 
mother  of  invention.  With  a  stock  of  scarcely  twcirf/ 
words  at  command,  I  contrived  to  have  the  man 


*  The  author  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
the  height  of  this  cascade,  (which  is  not  a  perfect  w^- 
fall,)  cither  geometrically,  or  by  means  of  a  stop-watdi* 
He  calculated  it  by  the  altitude  of  the  mcnntain,  which, 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  must  be  at  least  (om 
thousand   feet    The  foss  seemed  to  commcmce  in  the 
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pfttchcd  by  three  o^dock  in  the  morning,  and  started  mj.< 
gelf  at  six. 

The  road  was  very  monntainons.  The  first  tvtcenty- 
cMie  miles,  running  along  a  fearful  precipice,  occupied 
five  hours ;  and  the  next  no  less  than  seven.  This  second 
put  was  over  a  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Fille> 
tjeld.  The  acclivity  is  so  steep,  that,  were  it  not  im- 
poasibto  for  a  horse  to  climb  so  precipitous  an  ascent, 
one  would  be  inclined,  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  to 
my  that  the  road  forms  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  45^. 
In  the  ascent,  trees  are  left  below.  The  firs  and  birch 
gradually  dwindle  away,  become  thinner  and  more 
stunted,  then  vanish  altogether.  The  neighbouring  hills 
are  covered  at  tiiis  altitude  with  patdies  of  snow,  Rein- 
<Ieer  moss,  (of  which  I  hope  to  convey  a  specimen  to 
£nglan<],)  wild  strawberries,  ftnd  cloudberries,  from  their 
position  justly  eo  called,  grow  here  in  abundance.  This 
mountain  is  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Bergen  and 
Christiania,  or  Aggerhuus.  On  the  western  side  of  it, 
tlie  dress  of  the  women  is  peculiar.  They  wear  a  cloth 
jacket  like  a  sailor's,  closely  fitted  to  the  figure  and  but- 
toned  in  front  To  this  masculine  vest  is  appended  a 
petticoat  of  blanketing.  The  hair  is  eitlier  tied  in  queus, 
or  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  which  has  two  corners 
projecting  at  the  sides,  and  floating  on  the  air  behind. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Fille^eld,  the  loftiest  peak 
of  the  Norwegian  mountains  rears  its  venerable  head.    It 
has  Gfily  lately  been  discovered  by  men  of  science  and 
submitted  to  trigonometrical  observation,  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  in  height.    The 
vast  chain  comprehending  this  and  the  FiUefield   is 
known  under  various  names :  and  is  sometimes  callod  the 
Lapland'  Alps.    Its  natural  history,  in  every  department 
of  that  science,  i^  peculiarly  interesting.    This  is  the 
grand  dep6t  of  Norwegian  minerals,  many  of  which  are 
found  in  no  other  quarter  of  the  world.    Here,  too,  is 
natnre^fi  nursery  Cor  fiowers  that  capriciously  wither  and 
die  in  a  more  temperate  dime.    Like  a  fond  child,  they 
reject  a  foster  nurse  and,  clinging  to  their  graceless  pa- 
rent, decorate  her  with  their  charms ; 

*•  For  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  them  to  their  native  mountains  more." 

It  is  not  only  in  mineralogy  and  botany  that  this  tract 
of  country  ofiers  specimens  of  remarkable  interest    Its 
entomology  b  equaUy  striking.    I  have  already  made 
you  aequainted  with  that  singular  animal,  the  lemmin?. 
A  traveller  over  these  fjelds  is  yet  more  forcibly  struck 
with  the  labours  of  the  ant,>vhioh  is  about  the  size  of  the 
black  ant  of  Hindoostan,  and  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
our  own  country.    The  moles  these  insects  raise  stand 
from  four  to  tax  feet  in  height ;  and  the  brood  straight 
road  to  them,  firom  which  numerous  little  bye-paths  di- 
verge  in  every  direction,  is  far  larger  in  proportion  than 
thoee  that  lead  for  several  miles,  through  planted  avenues, 
to  some  of  the  towns  of  Germany.    If  one  of  these  little 
cities  be  disturbed,  the  alarm  and  distress  occasioned  bring 
into  exhibition  all  the  order,  diligence,  and  united  inter- 
ests of  the  sable  population.    Every  diminutive  atom  of 
wood  and  earth  is  replaced  with  architectural  accuracy; 
and  the  insufficiency  of  individual  strength  is  compen- 
sated by  uniformity  of  design,  concentrating  in  one  point 
the  efforts  of  thousands. 

Such  a  scene  can  scarcely  fail  to  recal  to  memory  the 
anecdote  rehited  of  Timour  Shah;  who,  as  ho  sat  for 
s(Hne  hours,  during  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day,  in  a  hut 
on  the  confines  of  the  Indian  en^nre  which  lie  was  about 
to  invade,  amused  himself  by  observing  an  knt  that  strove 
to  carry  up  the  wall  a  grain  of  com.  The  indefatigable 
labourer  fcU.  sixty-nine  times,  but  succeeded  the  seven- 
tieth.  Timour's  perseverance  was  stimulated;  and  in 
afler  life  he  used  to  say  that  to  that  ant  ho  owed  his 
conquests. 

••  What  great  events  from  little  causes  spring!" 

Bat  to  return.  The  mountaineers  of  Norway  say  that 
by  VMUn|r  great  quantities  of  ants  they  obtain  formic  acid, 
or  a  species  of  vinegar  that  serves  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cal porpoBea. 

jKrmmcs  abound  in  this  country ;  "but  they  frequent 
chiefly  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  with  the  valleys 
In  villages  tliey  may  be  seen  running  about  the  bams  and 
other  outhouses,  as  numerous  as  sqmrrels  on  the  thatched 
roo&  in  India.  The  colour  of  their  fur  inclines  to  dusky 
red,  which  in  winter  is  exchanged  for  a  coat  of  virgin 
white ;  while  the  tail  retains  its  tip  of  black.  Two  or 
throe  skins  may  be  bought  for  a  shilling,  except  in  the 
yicinity  of  a  town,  where  the  demand  necessarily  in- 
creases the  price. 


I  overtook  the  ibrebud  at  the  foot  of  the  Fillefjeld,  and 
should  have  been  delayed,  but  the  peasant  who  conducted 
me  over  that  mountain  (for  one  always  accompanies  the  {with  me  seized  the  reins;  and,  though  the  horse  was  trot 


horse,)  was  prevailed  on,  for  a  small  additicmal  payment, 
to  go  another  stage  of  ten  miles.  The  road  runs  through 
a  lovely  valley  bordering  the  Mios  lake,*  to  a  village 
called  Thnne,  in  the  parish  of  Vang.  The  church  and 
parsonage  arc  on  the  road  side.  No.  inn  was  at  hand, 
and  the  custom  of  the  country  sanctioned  the  liberty,  so 
I  wrote  a  few  Latin  lines  to  the  Lutheran  priest,  saying 
tliat  it  was  my  intention  to  pass  the  sabbath  in  Vang,  and 
begging  permission  to  occupy  a  ipoom  in  his  house.    His 


his  solicitude  for  the  beast  occasionally  leads  to  quarrels 
with  the  driver.    On  one  occasion,  the  man  who  was 


name  is  Munster.    He  talks  French,  and  is  above  the  come  to  his  house.  He  is  an  elderly  man,  named  Steinson, 


ting  gently,  insisted  on  my  going  slower.  He  repeated 
tlie  act,  and  at  last  stopped  the  gipp.  I  was  obliged  to 
proceed ;  and,  after  remonstrating  m  vain,  had  no  alter- 
native  but  to  try  my  physical  force  against  his.  This  is 
the  only  instance  of  mal-treatment  I  have  experienced  in 
Norway.  The  people  are  very  civil ;  and  a  traveller  meets 
with  little  besides  courtesy  and  kindness. 

At  Vang  there  is  only  one  dirty  hovel  and  the  parson- 
age.  A  Latin  line,  addressed  to  the  priest,  secured  a  wd- 


common  standard  of  sacerdotal  intellect  in  Norway. 

The  following  day,  Sunday,  the  8th  instant,  he  was 
obliged  to  visit  one  of  his  distant  hamlets.  Of  these  he 
has  two  in  addition  to  bis  chief  village.  I  was  left  alone 
with  his  wife  and  her  sister.  Breakfast  was  sent  into 
ray  room  at  eight  o'clock.  At  ten  I  was  summoned  to  a 
solitary  dejeun^  k  la  fouichette;  and,  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon to  join  the  family  at  dinner.  The  meal  consisted 
of  fish,  and  strawberries  with  cream,  which,  as  well  oS 
the  milk,  is  very  luscious.  As  the  ladies  spoke  only 
Norse,  we  had  tittle  intercourse.  What  was  necessary 
was  conducted  in  few  words,  the  deficiency  being  supplied 
by  signs.    We  looked  unutterable  things ! 

The  priest  returned  in  the  evening,  and  we  had  some 
interesting  conversation. 

When  we  parted,  I  put  into  his  hand  a  small  sum,  with 
a  note  requesting  him  to  accept  it,  cither  on  his  own  ac- 
count or  that  of  the  poor,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
kind  hospitality.  I  almost  feared  he  might  be  hurt,  for  he 
is  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  Norw^egian  priesthood. 
Yet  hospitality,  manifested  to  an  uninvited  guest,  de- 
mands a  return ;  and  on  three  similar  occasions  money 
liad  been  accepted.  In  the  morning  the  servant  brought 
me  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — Monsieur, 
Je  sais  que  vous  ne  connaissezjioint  les  moeurs  des  Nor- 
v^giens.  lis  font  Phospitalit^  sans  recompense.  Per- 
mettcz  done,  que  je  vous  remette  votre  argent,  priant  vous 
de  croire,  qu*il  m*a  fait  grand  plaisir,  de  vous  pouvoir 
rcndre  un  petit  service.  Souvcnez  vous  de  moj,  quand 
vous^pensez  h  Norv^ge.  H.  G.  Munster."  There  is  some- 
thing manly  and  kind  in  the  note :  but,  on  the  point  re- 
ferred  to,  perhaps  he  mistakes  the  **  mccurs  des  Norv^- 
giens."  Yet  others  might  have  been  as  liberal,  could 
Uiey  have  afforded  it  On  the  whole,  I  was  pleased  with 
niy  visit 

On  Monday,  the  9th  instant,  resuming  my  journey,  1 
drove  sixty  miles  in  my  little  gig  to  a  vHIage  called 
Tomlevolc^n,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  comfortable  farm- 
house for  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  scenery  is  less 
wild  and  grand  than  on  the  western  side  of  the  Fille 
fjeid.  I  was  conscious  of  having  quitted  that  peculiarly 
beautiful  tract  of  country  which  the  Norwegians,  perhaps 
not  unjustly,  regard  as  the  most  picturesque  in  the  world. 
On  this  side,  the  valleys  are  more  like  those  of  Switzer- 
land :  the  forests  like  those  of  Sweden.  The  mountains 
are  less  in  height ;  the  waterfalls  less  numerous. 

The  following  day  I  accomplished  the  same  distance  to 
Vang.  Forty  miles  of  the  road  lay  along  the  banks  of  a 
lake  called  Reinfiordcn.  In  one  of  the  stages  a  girl  of 
fourteen  accompanied  me  to  bring  back  the  horse.  She 
sat  behind  the  cariole  with  great  complacency,  and  we 
enjoyed  as  much  conversation  as  our  knowledge  of  each 
other^s  language  would  admit  A  boy  or  man  usually 
attends  the  horse,  and  is  frequently  a  troublesome  neigh- 
bour.   He  is  generally  the  proprietor  of  the  animal,  and 


*  The  author  suspects  this  appellation  is  incorrect 


•  In  some  parts  the  road  is  very  dangerous.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  what  it  was  in  the  last  century  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  learned  Bishop  Pontoppidan^s  History 
of  Norway.    Part  I.  chap.  ii.  sec  6. 

^  The  most  dangerous,  though  not  the  most  difficult, 
road  I  have  met  with  in  my  several  journeys  in  Norway, 
is  that  betwixt  Skogstadt  and  Vang  In  Volders ;  along  the 
fresh-water  lake  called  Little  Mios.  The  road  on  the 
side  of  the  steep  and  high  mountain  is  in  some  places  as 
narr«w  and  confined  as  the  narrowest  path,  and  if  two 
travellers  meeting  in  the  night  do  not  see  each  oth^  soon 
enough  to  stop  where  the  road  will  suffer  them  to  pass, 
and  chance  to  meet  in  the  narrowest  parts,  it  appears  to 
me,  as  it  does  to  others  whom  I  have  asked,  that  they 
mujst  stop  short,  without  being  able  to  piss  by  one  ano- 
ther, or  to  find  a  turning  for  their  horses,  or  even  to 
alifirht  The  only  resource  I  can  imagine  in  this  diffi- 
culty is,  that  one  of  them  must  endeavour  to  cling  to 
some  corner  of  this  steep  mountain,  or  be  drawn  up  by 
a  rope,  if  help  be  at  hand ;  and  then,  to  throw  his  horse 
down  headlong  into  the  lake,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  other  traveller  to  pan.*' 


kind,  courteous,  and  sensible.  He  speaks  a  little  English, 
a  little  French,  and  a  little  Latin.  Our  conversation  ex- 
hibited a  curious  medley  of  the  three.  There  was  a  fireo- 
dom  and  urbanity  in  the  manner  of  this  old  gentleman 
that  could  not  fail  to  please.  I  left  him  yesterday  morn- 
ing with  a  donation  for  his  poor,  which,  being  less  scru- 
pulous than  the  priest  of  the  village  of  the  same  name  in 
the  west,  he  accepted  thankfhlly;  then  resuming  my  jour- 
ney at  eight  o*eIock,  I  reached  Christiania  again,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty -six  days,  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

In  a  former  letter  I  attempted  to  introduce  this  capital 
to  your  acquaintance.  I  was  then  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  and  could  only  judge  of  what  presented  itself  im- 
mediately to  the  sense  of  vi^tion.  I  have  now  wandered 
Uirough  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic,  as  weU 
as  most  untravelled,  parts  of  the  country ;  visiting  at  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  dwelling  in  the  huts  of  tl^  unso- 
phisticated poor ;  and  perhaps  1  ought  not  to  leave  a  spot 
so  endeared  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  offices  of 
friendly  hospitality  without  a  few  words  on  the  national 
character  of  its  government  and  institutions. 

Norway  was  subject  to  Denmark  till  the  year  1812, 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  as 
the  reward  of  her  union  with  the  allies  against  Napole9n. 
The  Danes,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  were  made  to 
suffer  for  what  was  their  misfortune  rather  than  their 
fault  Previously  ill-treated,  and  despoiled  by  England 
of  their  naval  power,  they  were  on  this  occasion  plundered 
of  the  better  half  of  their  land  pomessions.  Nor  was  the 
arrangement  less  ungrateful  to  the  parties  contracted  for. 
The  Norwegians  loved  Denmark  and  hated  Sweden. 
They  would  rather  have  died  than  lose  their  political 
liberty,  which  they  considered  compromised ;  and  they 
were  prepared  to  resist  to  the  last  drop  of  life-blood  the 
fiilfilment  of  a  contract  between  foreign  powers,  by  which 
a  million  and  a  half  of  men  were  made  over,  like  a  bale 
of  goods,  from  one  sovereign  to  another :  but  England^s 
honour  (or  dbhonour)  was  involved;  and  concession  or  a 
blockadiAg  squadron  with  starvation  was  the  alternative. 

Though  the  circumstances  were  painful,  yet  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  political  amalgamation  of  two  coun- 
tries geographically  united,  separated  firom  all  others,  too 
thinly  peopled  to  possess  individual  security,  and  thus, 
from  a  combination  of  these  causes,  necessarily  possessing 
similar  interests,  promotes  tlie  welfare  of  both.  Sweden 
supplies  Norway  with  com  and  sundry  manufactures. 
Norway  yields  to  Sweden  a  race  of  men,  sailors  from  the 
cradle,  with  a  line  of  coast  which  places  her  in  a  condi- 
tion to  defend  herself  against  Russia,  without  incurring 
the  dread  of  a  simultaneous  invasion  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark. Perhaps,  too,  that  peculiar  description  of  soldiers, 
who  fight  on  skates,  or  snow-shoes,  and  who  can  run  with 
rapidity  and  facility  on  ground  over  which  a  pedestrian 
would  painfully  toil  with  tardiness  and  fatigue,  is  not  the 
least  importont  acquisition  Sweden  has  gained  with  the 
ceded  territory.* 

*  As  so  cursory  a  mention  is  made  of  this  remarkable 
body  of  men,  it  may  interest  some  reader  of  these  letters 
to  form  a  better  acquaintance  with  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  Sir  Capel  de  Brooke*s  description.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  Skielobert  is  extracted  from  the  8th 
chapter  of  his  Travels  through  Norway. 

^  The  uniform  of  the  Skielobere,  or  regiment  of  skaters, 
is  light  green ;  and  in  summer  they  are  chasseurs,  and 
armed  with  rifles.  As  soon  as  the  snow  falls  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  is  in  a  state  to  bear  them,' they  put  on  their 
skieSt  and  commence  their  winter  manoeuvres,  in  this 
singular  kind  of  skate.  The  left  $kU  is  shorter  than  the 
right,  to  enable  them  to  turn  quicker  in  wheeling.  They 
are  covered  with  seal-skin,  that  the  men  may  ascend  the 
mountains  with  greater  ease  and  safety;  the  hair  prevent- 
ing the  skie  from  sliding  backward.  The  speed  with 
which  these  skaters  perform  their  diffisrent  manoDUvres  is 
very  astonishing :  they  glide  along  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  snow  like  lightning ;  and  go  down  the  steepest  preci- 
pices with  inconceivable  velocity." 

**  The  Skielobere  have  frequently  been  employed  with 
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Conscious  of  thcue  mutual  benefits  and  anjuous  to  con- 
ciliate his  new  subjects,  Bernadotte  bos  wisely  permitted 
Norway  to  retain  tbo  ancient  form  of  government  that 
her  people  marked  out  fur  themselves ;  imposing  on  them 
only  a  Swedish  viceroy,  who  is  his  own  son,  Oscar ;  so 
that  the  Norwegian  is  still  among  the  most  liberal  con. 
stitutions  of  Europe. 

The  Storthing,  or  parliament,  is  convoked  every  third 
year.  It  imposes  taxes,  recfulates  the  courts,  and  audits 
the  public  accounts,  'i'he  king  has  a  veto ;  but  this  can 
be  exercised  only  twice  on  the  same  proposition  from  tlie 
Storthin? ;  so  that  if  that  body  pass  an  act  for  the  third 
time,  it  becomes  law,  malgr^  le  roi.  In  fact,  therefore, 
the  power  of  the  king,  when  opposed  to  tliat  of  the  people, 
extends  only  to  the  protraction  of  the  period  of  a  law*s 
first  operation  to  the  ninth  year,  or  tho  meeting  of  the 
third  representative  body. 

The  Storthing  is  now  sitting.  I  have  just  been  to  the 
assembly.  It  presents  a  curious  spectacle.  Some  of  the 
members  are  dressed  in  coarse  woollen  cloth  like  blanket- 
ing ;  with  hair  hanging  profusely  over  the  shoulders, 
broad-brimmed  hats  of  vanous  shapes,  and  boots  of  a  cer- 
tain size.  The  whole  costume,  as  well  as  their  humble 
mode  of  speaking,  or  rather  reading  their  opinions,  attests 
the  unsophisticamd  simplicity  of  these  worthy  sons  of  our 
northern  ancestry,  lliey  tell  a  tale  of  days  once  known 
in  England,  before  the  progress  of  luxury  nad  introduced 
abuses  which  call  for  a  corrective  hand ;  the  hand  of  a 
moderate,  judicious,  and  Christian  reform.  Afler  the  la- 
bours of  the  davi  the  members  all  dine  together  in  a  large 
room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hotel  in  which  I  lodge. 
The  table  is  laid  out  neatly  but  not  sumptuously ;  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  a  simple  and  beautiful  substitute 
for  the  silver  ornaments  of  more  luxurious  countries. 

The  constitution  is  purely  denrK)cratic  Abhorrence 
of  an  aristocracy  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  only 
three  of  the  ancient  nobility  are  left  in  Norway;  and 
their  titles  will  die  with  them,  or  with  their  sons.  Moral 
excellence  is  hereafler  to  form  tiie  only  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

The  established  form  of  religion  is  Lutheran ;  nor  are 
there  many  sectarians.  The  churches  are  very  plain, 
built  generally  of  wood,  and  little  ornamented  inside  or 
out.  Norway  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  which  no 
Jews  are  found.  When  silver  mines  were  first  discovered, 
a  foolish  prejudice  prevailed  that  these  lovers  of  money 
would  secure  and  retain  possession  of  the  coin;  they 
were  therefore  expelled.  Thus  here,  as  every  where,  the 
sons  of  Judab  are  a  **  bye-word*'*  among  the  people. 

I  have  already  casually  expressed,  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, my  opinion  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Norse,  nor  can  I  add  much  to  what  has  been  said  on  that 
subject.  Like  all  mountaineers,  they  are  devotedly  at- 
tached to  their  coufitry ;  and  inspire  the  love  of  liberty 
with  the  free  air  of  their  mountains.  The  better  orders 
are  kind  and  hospitable,  opening  to  the  traveller  their 
bouses  and  their  hearts.  Among  the  lower  classes,  on 
the  oontrary,  there  is  an  avidity  of  money  with  an  in- 
diflference  as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  that  reminds 
one  of  Italy.  I^hey  are  addicted  to  drinkinpf ;  and  the 
climate,  rendering  iermented  liquor  perhaps  m  some  de- 
gree necessary,  is  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  indulgence 
of  an  odious  vice.  The  men  are  taller  than  the  Swedes ; 
perhaps  nearly  as  tall  as  ourselves ;  and  the  women  in 
proportion.  Both  sexes  are  very  fair,  with  teeth  of  virgin 
white,  light  auburn  hair,  and  cheeks  in  which  the  elo- 
qaent  bbod  bespeaks  health,  happiness,,  and  fi^edom. 
The  general  mode  of  salutation  is  by  shaking  hands, 
which  they  do  with  great  cordiality.  The  common  food 
of  the  peasantry  is  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  oat  or  rye 
cakes,  about  tho  size  of  pancakes  but  a  little  thicker, 
(like  the  Indian  cAipa//ee*,)  which  they  call  in  the  Norse 
tongue  •*^a/-frrorf."  To  this  simple  diet  some  piquant 
dri^  fish  is  added,  such  as  herring  or  smoked  salmon. 
The  latter,  cut  in  slices,  affords  a  delicious  morsel  even 
to  an  Englishman.  I  am  told  that  some  of  the  numerous 
mosses  with  which  tiie  mountains  abound  are  eaten  in 
times  of  scarcity ;  and  that  that  caUed  Icelandic  moss. 


great  success  against  the  enemy,  in  the  wars  with 
Sweden.  Indeed,  an  army  would  be  completely  in  the 
power  of  even  a  handful  of  these  troops ;  which,  stopped 
by  no  obstacle,  and  swift  as  the  wind,  might  attack  it  on 
all  points ;  while  the  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  would  not  only  make  any  pursuit  impossible, 
but  almost  deprive" them  of  the  means  of  defence;  the 
Skielobere  still  hovering  round  them  like  swallows,  skim- 
ming the  icy  surface,  and  dealing  destruction  upon  their 
helpless  odversaries.** 

**  A  pair  ot  their  siUes,  which  I  brought  to  En^aiid 
with  me,  are  six  feet  five  inches  in  length.** 


(lichen,  islandieus^)  when  boiled^  yields  a  very  nutritious 
gelatinous  substance. 

The  houses  of  the  peasants  swarm'with  vermin  which 
are  secreted  by  the  moss  stuffed  into  the  interstices  of 
the  logs  that  form  the  walls.  Probably  the  mode  of  hud- 
dling together  at  night,  adopted  by  these  people,  is  at- 
tributable to  the  difficulty  ot  securing  themselves  from 
loathsome  insects.  Something  like  a  large  box  is  placed 
in  one  comer  of  the  room,  with  some  straw  and  sheep- 
skins  at  the  bottom.  In  this  the  whole  famUy  deposit 
themselves  without  distinction  of  act  or  age.  The  better 
classes  adopt  the  uncomfortable  German  mode  of  deeping 
between  two  feather  beds. 

The  trade  of  Christian ia  Consists  chiefly  in  timber. 
Formerly  the  Norwegian  timber,  like  the  produce  of  al- 
most every  other  country,  sought  the  London  market, 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  that  enormous  gulf  of  com- 
merce :  but  the  dutpr  imposed  of  late  years  in  order  to 
favour  the  importation  of  American  timber,  and  the  im- 
politic mode  of  levying  that  duty,  by  which  small  are 
made  to  pay  much  more  in  proportion  than  large  planks, 
have  checked  the  exportations  hence  to  England.  As 
the  Norwegian  deal  is  far  superior  to  every  other,  and 
subject  to  a  less  rapid  decay,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  such  a  barrier  to  commercial  intercourse  betwecm 
nations  who  have  a  common  political  interest  should  be 
suffered  to  exist  There  are  only  two  species  of  fir  here, 
tiie  Scotch  and  Spruce,  so  that  but  little  variety  is  vi- 
sible in  the  foliage  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains.  The 
wood  of  one  of  these  is  as  bad^  as  that  of  the  other  is 
good,  for  the  building  of  houses  and  ships.  A  merchant 
of  Frederikshall  told  me  that  the  dry-rot  is  not  known 
in  this  cotmtry.  His  accuracy  of  observation  can 
scarcely  be  doubted ;  and  the  fkct  he  states,  if  correct, 
should  be  a  subject  of  enquiry  to  those  connected  with 
our  dock-yards. 

Besides  her  foreign  conmierce,.  Christiania  carries  en 
a  small  inland  trade  with  Bramen,  Kongsberg,  and 
Stockholm.  .Between  these  towns  the  road  is  piu»able 
for  carriages;  therefore  merchandise,  though  in  small 
quantities,  can  be  transported  :  but  at  Bergen,  as  land- 
carriage  is  impracticable,  there  is  no  inland  trade.  The 
commerce  is  entirely  foreign,  consisting  chiefly  of  lob- 
sters and  timber.  The  fishery  off  the  coast  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  many  thousand  lobsters  are  shipped  weekly 
during  the  season,  for  London.  They  are  all  bought  by 
anticipation  in  the  £kiglish  market;  so  that  not  one  can 
be  obtained  at  Bergen.  The  fishermen  receive  here  a 
sum  of  money  equd  to  a  penny  for  each  fish,  and  on 
their  arrival  m  London  the  agent  is  paid  three  halfl 
pence.  This  price  appears  small  by  comparison  with 
the  cost  in  town ;  but  a  large  deduction  firom  the  fish- 
mongers^ profits  is  made  by  the  loss  sustained  on  those 
that  die,  and  by  the  charges  of  freight. 

If  in  these  details  I  have  been  too  minute,  it  is  attribut- 
able to  the  extreme  interest  I  now  feel  in  every  thing 
connected  with  Norway,  and  to  the  consciousness  of 
my  ignorance  on  these  subjects  before  a  personal  visit  to 
the  country ;  a  consciousness  which  leads  me  to  an  in- 
forence,  perhaps  incorrect,  that  you  may  have  studied, 
as  little  as  myself^  the  modem  history  of  Scandinavia. 
If  such  be  the  case,  you  will  wish  for  information.  If 
not,  and  you  be  already  intimate  with  this  vast  continent, 
you  cannot  fail  to  love  it,  and  will  be  gratified  to  use  toy 
lines  as  notes  which  may  recall  favourite  associations, 
carrying  you  in  imagination  to  scenes  already  fiuniliar 
to  your  travelled  mind. 


LETTER  IX. 

Stockholm,  nth  Avgiut,  1830. 

Aflcr  a  delightful  tour  in  Norway,  I  started  quite 
alone  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant,  in  a  cariole,  or 
Norwegian  gig,  from  the  capital  of  the  ceded  to  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ruling  country.  Stockholm  is  about  four 
hundred  English  miles  from  Christiania.  The  first  day 
I  travelled  forty  miles  through  an  interesting  country  to 
a  village  called  Ous. 

The  road,  which  through  Norway  was  bad,  improved 
as  it  'approached  the  confines  of  Sweden ;  and  beds  of 
sand  gave  place  to  well-consolidated  graveL  Between 
Christiania  and  Ous  are  two  bridges  and  three  ferries : 
some  of  them  over  rivers  of  considerable  size.  The 
ferry  is  pulled  across  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  from 
bank  to  bank,  on  which  the  boatman  lays  his  hands,  ap- 
plying all  his  strength  to  impel  the  boat  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

On  one  of  the  rivers,  the  Glomen,  an  immense  mass 
of  wood  was  floating  down  the  stream.  You  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  quantity  of  timber  that  is  thus 
conveyed  from  one  port  to  another  of  Sdmdinavia.    1 


am  informed  that  some  years  ago  the  bed  of  one  of  the 
large  rivers  in  the  south  of  Norway  was  completely 
fiUeid  up  with  firs  sunk  by  the  weight  of  supOTiocmnbent 
logs,  which  reached  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  aboiye  tbe 
surface  of  the  water.  The  stoppage  was  owhif  to  a 
drought  that  continued  for  three  years  ;  afler  whabh  a 
flood  ensued,  and  carried  away  the  accumulated  otaaa, 
hurling  it  down  the  rapids,  with  a  roar  like  Uiunder, 
during  many^successive  days.       "" 

My  forebud  had  ordered  a  bed :  so,  as  the  man  of  tfce 
house  expected  a  guest,  be  was  prepared  to  supplj  h&l 
water,  butter,  and  cream.  Some  tea  from  Bergpn  wai 
cooked;  (for  that  term  alone  expresses  the  mode  of 
preparation ;)  and  at  midniglit  I  lay  down,  to  rise  at  half- 
past  three. 

It  rained  all  nigbt   of  course,  and  in  the  mociftiiig 
rained  again,    llie  body  becomes  habituated  to  this  aort 
of  weather,  and  constant  motion  'prevents  ill  eflSbda 
Thirteen  miles  firom  Ous,  the  fort  of  Kongsvinger  revi 
its  venerable  head,    llie  Glomen  flows  majeatieallf  ti 
its  base ;  and  the  surrounding  country  oflfcrs  to  the  view 
an  interesting  variety  of  bill  and  dale,  rivera   and  cate- 
racts,  evergreen  forests  and  eternal  snow,  charactetistk 
of  the  rich  scenery  of  Scandinavia. 

At  midday,  between  the  villages  of  Magaor  and  Mo- 
rast,  1  passed  the  boundary  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
There  is  no  custom-house,  and  no  demand  for  ptumptirU 
on  this  frontier,  as  on  the  other  by  FredefiksdaA    Mjr 
honesty  led  to  a  fortunate  occurrence.    Pass^f  a  komae 
which,  standing  alone  where  houses  are  lery  scaroe,  I 
concluded  to  be  the  custom-house,  I  stopped  to  see  ^\ie- 
ther  any  one  wotild  come  out ;  and  at  length  calWsd  to  i 
man   at  the  window,    asking  in  broken  Norae  if  b» 
wished  to  examine  my  portmanteau.     He  thooglit  L 
wanted  Swedish  for  Norwegian  notes ;  and  bringing  a, 

auantity,  took  all  my  money  at  a  more  ikvotiralile  xato 
!ian  I  could  procure  for  it  in  Christiania ;  giving  an 
twenty  per  cent  more  than  I  hatl  just  before  ben  of- 
fored  at  tfie  post-house. 

Here  I  bade  adieu  to  a  country  where  I  hare  expsi 
enced  greater  pleasure  from  the  beautiea  of  nature  and 
more  hardships  than  I  had  ever  known  before.     It 
with  deep  regret  that  I  quitted  Norway,  tbe 
and  Lilliputian  Himala  of  the  North.    Yet  ao   it  tmt 
he.    **  Joj  has  ever  its  alloy  of  pain  :**  and  emithly* 
joymeilt  is  as  transient  as  it  is  alloyed. 

I  now  left  behind  the  bold  outlines  of  Norway,  att 
its  fiords  and  fields,  its  flowery  valleys  and  oailky  eili^ 
racts.    There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  accBOi 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  This  is  formed  by  rocks  riii^ 
in  naked  majesty,  or  mountains  flanked  hy  forests  nd 
crowned  with  eternal  snow ;  while  blue  fiords  nauif 
among  these  giant  fbatures  of  creation,  sometimes  eciw 
tracted  to  a  thousand  yards ;  tl^en,  expanding  tliemseif^ 
over  the  surface  of  a  league  in  breadth.    "Iiiat 
of  land  here  gently  waving,  and  there  broken  into 
and  hurried  unduktions,  like  the  motion  of  the  ma 
a  storm.    Forests  of  Bn  form  the  unvaried    dress  of 


nature ;  and  the  humbler  fresh-water  lake  is  an 
come  substitute  for  the  majestic  arm  of  tbe  ocean. 

It  was  a  novelty  to  drive  over  ground  gently 
ing  through  cultivated  fields.  The  com  ia  ac 
golden  tint;  and  the  land,  just  diora  of  grass, 
pointof  being  ploughed  for  a  richer  crop, 
this  northern  continent  vegetation  b  singularly 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  crops  could  not  be  secured 
the  early  winter  set  in :  but  this  admirable  provisioe  cf 
nature  compensates  for  her  six  months*  torpor.  As  the 
sun  scarcely  dips  under  the  horizon  during  the  aoflomer, 
the  heat  of  his  rays  is  not  lost  at  nigbt  before  their  in- 
fluenoe  is  again  perceptible;  thus,  by  accrnmulatioo,  tJbs 
temperature  of  the  valleys  increases  daily,  and  com  m 
matured  and  stacked  two  months  afier  the  seed  hv  Iks 
sown. 

In  the  course  of  the  journey  I  passed  a  church  hoBi  of 
bricks,  one  of  the  very  few  ttiat  is  to  be  met  with  ia  a 
country  where  wood  is  the  chief  constituent  of  evety 
building.    Most  of  the  village  churches  are  so  rude  in 
structure  that  it  is  difficult  to  comprise  them  within  aaj 
general  description :  but  there  is  a  something  in  the  tart 
ensemble  of  most  which  convinces  an  Enfuahman  M 
the  stately  and  elegant  arches  he  loves  and  revors  a« 
unjustly  called  Gothic,  if  that  term  be  intended  to  coiwct 
them  with  the  labours  of  tbe  simple  artificers  of  Godi- 
land.    The  term  **  Gothic    architecture"   is  generaly 
used  with  so  indefinite  an  i^>plication,  that  it  is  diffieaB 
to  affix  to  it  any  precise  meaning.    The  resttners  of  tbe 
Grecian  ordefs  in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  seem 
to  have  designated  as  Gothic  every  ruder  style  which 
then  existed.    In  that  sense,  and  with  a  strange  ooofii- 
sion  oi*  ideas,  the  cipithet  is  used  by  Sir  Christopher 
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Wreo*  md  sabBoquont  writen :  bat  it  bowhb  now  to  be 
menQy  admitted  that  the  term  was  misapplied ;  for  the 
heavy  &nd  eambroos  stjle  of  architeelcure  which  pre- 
vailed orver  Borope  iVoro  the  fbarth  to  the  twMfth  eeii- 
taiy  wns  a  rode  and  inoorroot  imitation  of  the  Grecian, 
as  handed  down  throog^h  Roman  models.    In  Ei^and  it 
was  called  Saxon,  becanse  it  obtained  darin|^  the  period 
of  the  Sazoo  d/naaty  :  bat  it  is  to  be  traced  to  our  Ro- 
man o(»iiquerorB,  whose  skiti  and  science  were  lost  in  the 
amalgnjuotion  of  their  descendants  with  the  undvilised 
Britons.     When  England  became  part  of  Christendom 
in  the   sixth   century,  the  Pagan  temples  were  conse- 
crated to  Christian  worship.     By  degrees  the  emiMaries 
of  Vhe  Pope  manifested  their  zeal  by  teaching  their  con. 
Terts  to  rabe  saperior  structures  of  stone  aner  Roman 
models.    Some  of  our  abbots  are  said  to  haVe  hired 
workmen  fKmi  Rome,  and  themselves   to  have  made 
jonmeys  thkher,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  studying  the  arcfai- 
tectoro  sf  SL  Peter's.    When  the  Danes  and  Normans, 
wfao^  IS  fiigana,  were  relentless  in  thor  destruction  of 
Quiriku  ehurclMs,  were  themselves  conTerted,  they  be. 
eanie  equally  xealous  in  the  erection  of  those  monuments 
cf  their  penitence  and  &ith  that  still  exist  in  rast  num. 
bers  in   Bngland    and  Normandy.    All   the  Norman 
btafaops  seem  to  have  been  skiBed  in  architecture ;  ibr 
ahnost  every  cathedral  church  in  oar  island  was  ib4rollt 
by  one  o^  other  of  them  within  half  a  eentnry  after  the 
oonquesft*     Their  object  was  to  unite  the  subUme  and 
beautiful.    Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  length  and  lofti. 
nen  of  thc^  boildiiigs ;  on  the  other,  the  elegaaC  deeo- 
ralkma  and  th^  ieries  of  arches  which  form  an  unrivalled 
masonie    vistSi    This,  which  is    called  the  <*  pointed 
styJe,**  was  graditally  improved  by  the  efforts  of  Nor- 
mans, EngiiA,  and  French,  at  a  time  when  those  people 
wen  iafunafdiy  connected  by  politieal  ties ;  and,  mstead 
of  be'mg  ciertved  firom  either  Groths  or  Italians,  was  pro- 
bably t&  fruit  of  Nomlan  zeal  and  ingenuity,  an<l  the 
pure  growth  of  English  aoil. 

But  to  retnra  frtwi  this  digression.    In  one  of  the  first 

■tmes  in  Sweden  I  was  aeeompanied  through  a  forest  of 

Stdbf^  fine  girl  of  oightoeo.    She  jumped  up  and  took 

her  seat  behind  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  man  and  the 

innocence  of  a   child.     At  the  end  of  the  stage,  she 

mounted  her  nag,  and  returned  to  the  plough  or  the 

fiirm.     There  is  a  peculiar  simplicity  in  the  Scandina. 

vians.     They  are  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  deoe- 

rams  and  perhaps  more  of  the  evils  of  a  higher  state  of 

eiviliaation;     In  one  house  I  entered,  a  gin  of  sixteen 

or  serentecNi,  of  groat  bcanty  of  feature,  was  cooking  the 

iunily  meal)  vriUi  no  other  garb  than  a  petticoat    In 

another,  two  men  and  three  women  were  distributed  in 

three  hedm    My  entranee  did  not  disconcert  them.   One 

of  the  womea  arose,  and  procured  me  some  milk ;  while 

the  eChcrs  only  stretched  thero^lves  to  look    at  the 

wtrutg^en    The   men   turned^  and  yawned;  then  com. 

posecf  Chemncltes  for  **  a  little  mott  sleep  and  a  little  more 


I  halted  after  a  jonmey  of  eighty  miles  at  Strand, 
whertf  nothfaig  was  procurable  but  milk  and  butter.  The 
bevd  «ran  a  wretched  one,  and  I  was  thoroughly  unoom- 
fertable.  Perhaps  this  was  owing4  in  part,  to  a  want  of 
eonaniority ;  ior  I  had  been  vex^  by  tho  bad  conduct 
•r  the  man  who  ac(k>mpanicd  me  through  the  last  stage. 
TWantsthe  end  of  it,  I  had  to  cfoss  in  a  ferry  the  h&e 
ttC  Venneien,  from  the  opposite  bank  of  which  the  vil- 
lage of  Strand  is  distant  a  quarter  df  a  mile.  On  arriv. 
infT  at  the  watcr.side,  no  boatmen  were  at  hand ;  and  I 

•mvAsA  a  long  time.    The  owner  of  the  horse  then  in. 

Bisicid  on  uohamessing  the  aninlal  and  returning,  be. 

cause  it  Was  late  in  the  evening.    As  it  was  his  duty  to 

coavej  me  Is  the  n€xt  post  station^  I  would  not  suffer 
hjfo  to  go  away;  especially  as  I  should  have  been  un. 
able,  ai  that  hour  and  wHh  niy  ignorance  of  the  Ian. 
^rvige,  td  obtain  another  horse.  He  persisted  in  his 
deternoinatlon ;  thercilbra  T  had  no  rcsduroe  hot  to  take 
the  beast  by  fijrce  and  lead  him  on  thti  i^rry.    On  such 


*  •*  Gothic  architecture  is  a  Congestion  oi  heavy,  dark 
■lelaii^ioly,  monkish  pUes.**— IVrenV  Purml^dia, 

In  ciireet  opposition  io  tb€se  words,  in  another  part  of 

the  same  wora.  Sir  C.  Wren  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of 

*  alender  and  misshapen   pillars,  or   ratlier   bundiM  of 

staTcs  and  other  incongruous  props,  to  support  arched 

roo&  without  entablature/* 
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occasioQSy  inability  to  reason  vrith  the  individual,  and  a 
consciousness  that  phjsh^  superiority  is  on  the  side  of 
the  villagersy  who  will  always  espouse  theh*  brother's 
cause,  are  painftiUy  iblt  But  on  these  and  many  greater 
annoyances  the  traveller  must  calculate,  plachig  fiem  in 
the  scale  against  much  enjoyment 

The  next  morning  I  started  at  half.past  sfx,  and  ac 
comphshed  nearly  twelve  Swedish,  or  about  seventy-five 
English,  miles  by  eight  in  the  evening.  The  road  lay 
through  ferests  of  &,  and  was  not  strikingly  beautiful 
in  any  part  Incessant  rahi  through  the  day  necessarily 
detracted  fi^m  the  pleasure  of  a  drive  in  an  open  gig. 
Under  less  unfaTourable  circumstances,  the  surrounding 
oonntrv  might  have  worn  a  better  aspect 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  passed  throagh  two  towns, 
Carlstad  uid  Christinehamn.  Carlstad  is  situated  on  an 
island  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Wenner, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  whose  ample  suHace  pre- 
sents  an  unbroken  horizon  to  the  eye  of  the  inland  citi. 
zen.  The  town  is  named  after  Charles  the  Ninth  of 
Sweden,  by  whom  it  was  built  The  streets  are  long 
and  broad.  The  houses,  though  built  exchisively  of 
wood,  sefnetimes  attain  the  hei^t  of  three  stories,  and 
have  an  imposing  anp6aranee.-  Most  of  them,  however, 
are  roolbd  with  turr,as  is  the  case  with  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity;  and  these  elevated  grass-plots,  which  attract 
tho  eye  of  the  stranger,  prodoee  an  effect  not  altogether 
unpleasing,  were  it  not  associated  with  the  dirt  of 
the  interior.  Carlstad  is  tho  capital  of  Wermeland, 
and  contains  a  popnlation  of  two  or  three  thousand.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  a 
bishop*s  see* 

The  surrounding  ^country'  abounds  with  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  and  copper  i  while  the  Wennei'  affords  an  easy 
means  of  transportation  to  Gothenborg,  and  thence  to 
England.  The  forests  of  fir  and  bir(£  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood  are  now  and  then  interspersed  with  alders  and 
junipers,  which  attain .  a  greater  height  than  I  have  ob- 
served in  Norway.  In  these  woo«b  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  game,  with  nJanv  wild  animals.  The  ca- 
percali,  or  cock  of  the  woo<mv  (now  peculiar  to  Scandi- 
navia,  though,  in  former  days,-  it  t»ed  to  be  known 
both  in  SooUand  and  Ireland^)  abornids  in  Wermeland 
more  than  in  any  other  nrorince  of  Sweden;  Its  plu- 
mage is  exquisitely  beautiful,  almost  bearing  comparison 
with  that  of  the  hiU.pheosant  of  the  Himala ;  nor  is  its 
site  inferior,  as  it  averages  from  (en  to  twelve  pounds. 
Woodcocks  and  blackcocks  ire  not  i^ar^  Hares  are 
found  in  great  abundance/  So  are  foxes,  wolves,  bears, 
and  lynxes.  There  are  a  few  badgers,  wild  dats^  gluttons, 
and  elks.  In  the  soiftliem  and  central  parts  of  Sweden, 
however^  the  elk  is  starcely  ever  seen,  as  he  does  not 
often  descend  below  the  sixty.fburth  or  sixty.fiflh  do. 
gresf  of  latitude. 

The  costume  of  every  district  has  it^  peculiaritir. 
The  dresh  of  the  peasants  of  Wermeland  is  generally 
black.  Their  coats  are  cut  straight  bohind,  and  have  no 
buttons.  Their  hats  are  low  in  the  raiddlef  and  brocu) 
brimmed;  The  tout  ensemble  is  nogradefnl  and  triste. 
At  Christinehamn,  which  is  a  smaller  town  than  Carl- 
stadf  I  took  the  precaution  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  bread  to 
Ust  till  I  reached  Stockholm ;  and  it  was  w^U  that  I  did 
so,  for  some  bacon  and  an  omelet  wore  all  that  the  house 
where  I  lodged  at  night  could  supply  ;  yet  they  were 
enough  for  one  who  had  latdy  bivouacked  four  nights 
in  thft  region  of  snovv,  with  proveiider  not  so  good. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Christinehamn,  and^  indeed, 
the  observation  applies  more  or  less  to  the  whole  line  of 
road  from  Kongstinger  to  Westeros^  masses  of  rock  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  in  ^i^t  confusion^  Here, 
enorufoos  blocks  of  granite,  in  an  Isolated  position,  ex. 
pose  their  barren  surfaces  to  the  gszo  and  wonder  of  the 
travelled.  There,  smaller  boulders  lie  scattered  in  pro. 
fusion!  and  partially  rounded^  as  if  by  tho  influence  of 
water.  A  heathen  might  fimoy  that  the  sons  of  Tetra 
had  prepared  them  as  oflfensiTO  weapons  against  the 
gods! 

As  It  was  Saturday,  I  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the 
mriest*s  house  in  the  village  of  Wall,  and  sent  in  a  notd, 
as  on  many  former  occasions,  to  ssy  that,  with  his  per- 
mission, an  English  traveller  would  take  shelter  under 
his  roof  for  the  night.  This  request  was  worded  as  po«. 
litelv  as  my  nnburnished  store  of  Ijatin  would  admit,  and 
preniccd  with  an  observation  that  the  priesthood 
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constituted  by  theiir  oflice  the  friencb  of  mankind  at 
hu^  National  hospitality  sanctions  what  rai^ht  other- 
wise be  deemed  an  intrusion;  for  hei^  as  m  India, 
every  gentleman's  house  is  open  to  a  trateller<  l*o  my 
surprho  the  note  was  refomed,  with  an  answer  that  tho 
priest  was  out  I  eonstrued  this  into  an  iJktimation  that 
the '  priest  did  not  understaikd  Ditin,  and  went  to  the 
poetJionse,  where  a  better  room  awaited  me  than  1  had 
expeotedr  A  ferebod  was  immediately  despatched  all 
the  way  to  Stockholm ;  nor  was  I  sorry  that  my  body 
should  enjoy  the  day  which,  in  no  less'  mcfcy  to  our  phy- 
sical than  spirHual  necessities,  is  set  apart  as  a  season 
of  rest 

On  Sunday  morning  f  attended  divine  servicC.  The 
language,  it  is  true/  was  muntelligible ;  yet  there  is  a 
plcMure  in  behig  within  the  sanctuary  wh6re  Clod^s  peo> ' 
pie  are  met  together  to  .honour  hifs  holy  day.  There  is 
little  difference,  as  you  are  aware,-  on  essential  points, 
between  the  Lutheran  and  English  churches.  The 
priest  wears  a  long  rob6  trailing  on  the  grotod,*  with  a 
tappet  behind,  resembling  that  ^  the  utfder.griaduates  at 
Cambridge.  The  men  and  women  sit  in  dllferent  parts 
of  the  chureh^  The  serVico  is  conducted  much  like  our 
own  \  but  there  is  more  singing,*  and  some  part  (I  sup- 
pose the  psalms)  b  chanted  by  the  minister  afone,-  who 
dote  not  j<Hn  the  congregation  in  the  rest 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  and  baptism  are  also 
similar  to  oars.  In  tho  (me^  Mwovdr,  no  rhig  Is  |[ivcn, 
as  far  as  1  could  observe.  In  the  other«  water  is  placed 
thrice  6n  the  bead  of  the  Infimt,  instead  of  the  forehead 
being  thrice  marked  with  the  eruss. 

1&  parishes  are  very  large/  TwMiiy,  thlr^ry  snd 
eveh  forty  miles  is  the  tommon  extent  of  out.  The  peo- 
ple have  necessarily  to  go  a  Vitxg  way  to  church.  At 
Wall  the  environs  of  the  building  were  crowded  with 
little  cars ;  and  four  or  five  liundreid  men  were  collecled 
in  tho  -church-yard,  though  the  village  itself  docs  not 
seem  to  contain  ten  houses.  Tliere  would  probably  have 
hten  a  still  larger  assembly  but  it  rained  nearly  the 
whole  day. 

On  Monday  I  quKted  my  resting-place  at  four  in  the 
morning.-  A  long  journey  was  berore  me ;  and  as  the 
time  of  arrivU  at  each  station  was  fixed,  it  vras  necessary 
that  h  should  be  punctually  observed.  At  the  third  pof^t- 
houM,  only  twenty  miles  Irom  Wall,  I  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  learn  that  the  forebud^  who  ooght  to  have  arriv. 
ed  on  Saturday  night,  bad  preceded  me  by  a  f^w  hoork 
only.  There  is  no  redress  and  no  possibility  of  ascertain- 
ing, without  the  sacrifice  of  a  week,  to  wmm  blame  at- 
taches^  since  the  man  is  changed  with  the  horse  at  each 
rehy«  Accordingly,  I  quietly  pursued  my  waVjassm-ed 
of  soon  overtaking  the  couricri  and  resigned  ail  hopes  of 
reaching  Stockholm  on  the  mortow^ 

At  noon  I  halted  at  Orebro^  a  little  totm^  where  I  pro- 
cured some  meat  It  was  the  only  meat  except  bacon 
that  I  had  tasted  since  entering  Sweden  six  weeks  ago ; 
unless  at  Bergen  and  Chrlstiania, .where  I  dined  four 
days t  and  on  the  Hardanger  f  jeld,  where  ^e  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  fh>m  a  huntsman  tlie  haunch  of 
a  reindeer^  Oi^ebro  is  a  neat  town^  with  a  market-phce 
and  regularly  built  wooden  houses.  Here  the  diet  was 
held  which  elected  the  present  king  as  crown  prince  of 
Sweden.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduetkm  to  a  man  at  this 
place,  who  proved  to  be  k  bookseller.-  He  spoke  English ; 
and  it  was  qnite  a  relief  to  meet  with  somo  one,  tliough 
but  for  five  minutes,  with  ^bom  1  could  interchange  an 
idea. 

When  a  man  travels  in  the  n6rtli,  he  most  make  up 
his  mind  to  part  wHh  many  comforts,  and  to  bo  conteat 
even  when  gfound  fof  dissatisfaction  exists.  On  kin  ar- 
rival  at  an  inn,  instead  of  the  officious  atttentions  of  an 
English  landlord,  he  must  expect  a  reception  cold  as  tlie 
snow  on  the  mountains.-  He  may  have  lo  vrander  hkn- 
self  in  seareh  of  th^  half^ressed  girl  on  whom  the  work 
of  the  establishment  devolves ;  and  when  he  has  foimd 
her  after  a  painfbl  search,  he  must  not  be  angry  at  the 
assuhmce  that  neither  bed  nor  food  can  be  oMained. 
If  he  travel  alone  in  u  gig,  he  will  ftequently  be  obliged 
to  unharness  the  horse  himself^  and  take  charge  of  the 
tackle  tin  the  morning.  When  the  gig  Is  to  be  ofeancd, 
he  must  at  least  stand  by  afid  ovCTlook  tho  operation, 
thankful  that  a  substitute  esn  be  found  to  save  his  pcr- 
8onal  labour.  Delicacy  of  toste  and  feeling  will  suffer  sn 
hotirly  martyrdoin.    He  will  often  be  tried  by  ncgli- 
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gencc,  penrerscness,  or 'obstinacy;  yet  his  temper  must 
remain  unrufHed.  Withoat  such  a  constitution  of  mind, 
travelling  in  the  north  will  be  a  source  of  constant  trial, 
vexation,  and  pain. 

At  five  I  overtook  the  ferebud  at  Kopinp;  but  I  had 
arrived  within  tiie  influfncfl  of  tho  capital  of  Sweden. 
Horses  are  kept  waiting  at  each  post,  and  an  avant-cou- 
rier  is  unnecessary.  I  had  also  learned  that  from  Wes- 
teroa^a  town  fourteen  miles  beyond  the*prqx>sed  limit 
of  my  day's  journey,  a  steamer  i^ies  every  Tuesday  to 
Htockholm.  Thus,  what  appeared  a  misfortune  proved 
an  advantage ;  for,  beinff  unshaokled  by  the  forebud,  I 
was  enabled  to  urge  ea<m  little  nag  to  a  faster  pace,  and 
arrived  at  Westeros  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  having  ac- 
complished a  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  seventeen  hours 
and  a  half. 

Westeros  is  recognised  at  a  ffreat  distance  by  tho 
lofly  steeple  of  its  cathedral,  whidi  is  no  less  picturesque 
than  interesting  from  historical  associations.  Here  re- 
poses, in  the  traveller's  resting-place,  the  weary  mortal- 
ity of  Erie  the  Fourteenth,  m^ime  follies  and  cruelties 
ore  almost  forgotten  because  their. pe«ialty  was  paid  by 
his  misfortunes.  Westeros  is  the  capital  of  Westmann- 
hnd ;  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  the  governor.  A 
long  street  forming  the  main  part  of  the  town  is  wretch- 
edly paved ;  the  inn,  too,  is  as  uncomfortable  as  can  be 
imagined :  so  that  the  town  has  little  of  intrinsic  merit 
to  recommend  it  to  notice ;  but  its  situation  is  beautiful. 
Standing  on  the  bank  of  the  Malar,  it  commands  a  view 
of  the  blue  waters,  now  contracted  within  the  limits  of  a 
river,  and  now  proudly  expanding  themselves  into  a  lake 
whose  smooth  surface  is  broken  by  innumerable  little 
isles. 

This  morning  I  embarked  on  the  steamer,  and  sailed 
seventy-five  miks  to  Stockholm,  down  the  Malar.  As  in 
Norway,  it  is  called  a  fiord ;  but,  alas !  the  name  alone 
is  Norwegian.  The  mountains  and  valleys,  the  flowers 
and  cataracts,  the  picturesque  and  the  sublime,  are  all 
wanting.  I  could  envy  the  Norse  their  country.  It  is 
a  treasury  of  beauties ;  a  pinnacle,  whence  one  cannot 
f^il  to  look  with  awe  and  admiration  from  nature  up  to 
nature*s  God : 

"  O  fortunati  nimium,  sua  si  bona  n^rint  !** 

The  banks  along  which  we  have  sailed  are  altogether 
Swedish.  They  are  neither  plain  nor  mountainous ;  but 
undulate  gently,  snd  are  covered  with  forests  of  birch 
and  fir,  sometimes  interspersed  with  elms  and  alders. 
The  party  on  board  was  entirely  native.  I  formed  the 
only  exception.  At  first  I  suspected  a  roan  who  bowed 
little,  and  had  a  book  like  a  Quarterly  Review  in  his 
hand.  Besides^  bo  Itx^ed  OToud,  and  seemed  to  regard 
the  rest  as  his  inferiors.  The  conclusion  was,  bo  must 
be  English !    Happily  it  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

We  arrived  here  at  six  this  afternoon,  and  to-morrpw 
I  shall  proceed  to  explore  tho  city. 

My  journey  from  Cbristiania  has  been  as  pleasant  as  a 
solitary  drive  could  possibly  be.  Perhaps  you  will  wonder 
how,  with  neitlier  servant  nor  companion,  I  can  travel 
in  a  foreign  country  without  any  knowle<^  of  tiie  lan- 
guage ;  indeed,  I  wonder  also.  Sometimes  I  am'  reduced 
to  extremities  to  make  myself  intelligible,  yet  seldom 
fail  to  do  so  in  one  way  or  another.  A  man  cannot  trar 
vel  a  fortnight  alone  in  any  country  without  learnii^ 
enough  of  3ie  language  to  get  his  wants  supplied.  This 
I  found  in  Norwny,  and  it  was  rather  tantalising  that, 
just  as  I  began  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  experience  and 
could  talk  a  little,  though  very  little,  with  tho  people,  I 
passed  into  Sweden  and  had  to  commence  another  gram- 
mar. I  am  without  a  companion  fitmi  necessity ;  with- 
out a  servant  from  choice.  It  is  not  here  as  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  the  beaten  route  <^  travellers, 
that  you  meet  your  countrymen  every  day  and  in  every 
town.  On  the  coitttary,  you  travel  miles  and  miles  with- 
out seeing  a  rational  beinr.  A  traveller  for  pleasure  is 
a  rarity.  Except  in  Christiania  I  did  not  meet  one  in 
the  whole  of  Norway,  unless  unwittingly  on  the  road. 
I  make  this  oxception,  boeause  I  passed  a  gentleman  on 
the  FiUefjeU  who  soemed  to  be  English  as  be  did  not 
bow.  I  uuicted  too  that  I  reoognised  his  foatiiresj  and, 
on  examining  the  post-books,  I  found  my  ooojecture 
borne  out  by  the  name.  I  have  not  engaged  a  servant, 
becauflo  e^rperience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  tnu 
veiling  sfliryants,  as  a  body,  are  as  bad  a  set  of  men.  as 
exist^^the  very  Cretans  of  their  race;  and  (as  a  Hindoo 
once  observe  to  nw  about  the  Indians)  ^  more  devo', 
more  knave***  They  are  generally  a  source  of  trouble 
rather  than  oom&rt;  and  the  man  who  can  do  without 
one  is  happy." 

Posting  IB  very  oheap.  It  eosU  little  more  than  a 
pe^ny  a  horc«  for  each  toilc,  ioduding  something  for  the 


ostler  and  postilion,  who  are  mtsfiil  for  a  donation  of  a 
penny  or  three  half-pence  each.  As  no  horses  are  kept  on 
the  way,  it  is  nccessafy  to  send  an  avant-courier  twenty- 
four  hours  beforehand  to  order  relays ;  and  that  you  must 
calculate  within  an  hour  the  period  of  your  atrival  at 
each  station,  or  pay  for  your  bad  arithmetic*  On  the 
punctuality  and  speed  of  tliis  forebud  depends  tho  Com- 
fort of  the  journey :  for  if  he  sleep  and  you  overtake 
him,  which  is  the  case  three  times  out  of  four,  you  have 
to  wait  some  hours  at  each  poet-house,  till  horses  are 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  fiums,  or  the  more  dis- 
tant commons.  Every  land  owner  is  obliged  in  turn  to 
supply  horses  to  the  post  station.  Some  m  them  live  at 
a  great  distance ;  consequently,  as  the  remuneration  is 
so  small,  the  obligation  is  considered  a  hardship,  parti- 
cularly in  tho  season  of  harvest,  when  the  cattle  are  re- 
quired to  get  in  the  grain,  and  the  fine  weather  is  so 
ahoTi  that  the  loss  of  a  day  u  of  material  importance. 

^  The  Swedish  horses  are  yet  smaller  than  the  Norwe- 
gian ;  generally  not  above  thirteen,  and  often  not  above 
twelve  hands  high.  In  England  they  would  be  called 
ponies.  Their  manes  and  tails  are  kept  uncut  The  lit- 
tle creatures  are  as  wild  as  the  forests  in  which  they 
graze.  They  get  no  com  to  eat ;  and  are  never  cleaned. 
When  not  employed,  they  are  turned  loose  into  tJie 
woods,  to  pick  up  what  tliey  can  find.  Their  masters 
are  much  attached  to  them.  Tho  owner,  who  almost 
always  accompanies,  to  take  back  his  animal,  shows  his 
affection  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  he  thinks  his  beast 
is  over-diiven,  he  wUl  intcriere  by  force  or  by  tears,  ac- 
cording as  he  calculates  the  driver's  strength  compared 
with  his  own.  No  bearing-rein  is  used,  and  I  have  never 
known  a  horse  to  fall.  This,  since  I  have  had  experience 
of  about  five  hundred,  (a  hundred  and  thirty  of  which 
I  have  driven  harnessed  to  m^  gig,)  is  a  high  testimony 
to  their  surefootedness.  Their  mouths  are  very  hard, 
nor  can  any  force  of  the  arm  applied  to  Swedish  bits 
arrest  their  progress ;  but  this  matters  little,  since  they 
are  governed  by  the  voice ;  and  will  suddenly  halt  from 
a  fuU  gallop  in  obedience  to  the  hurr  of  the  driver.  The 
tackle  consists  generally  of  ropes :  and  is  sometimes 
large  enough  to  go  over  two  of  those  diminutive  crea^ 
tures ;  while,  at  others,  its  deficiency  for  one  is  supplied 
by  pieces  of  string.  Yet  raalgrd  dirt,  size,  wildness, 
and  tackle,  tlie  Swedish  horses  travel  well,  and  go  up  or 
down  hill  at  the  full  gallop  of  their  little  legs,  so  that  you 
may  make  six  miles  an  hour  through  the  day.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  tliat  a  traveller  moves  quickly  in 
Sweden.  The  smallness  of  the  horses,  delay  of  the  fore- 
bud,  and  numerous  hills,  conspire  to  retard  his  progress. 
Owing  to  these  causes  I  never  effected  more  than- a  Swe- 
dish mile,  which  is  equal  to  six  English  miles  and  eleven 
hundred  and  forty  yards,  in  an  hour. 

Hie  roads  are  particularly  good.  They  are  made  and 
kept  in  repair,  like  those  in  the  interior  of  India,  by  the 
Uindholders,  who  are  responsible  for  that  which  passes 
through,  or  skirts,  their  estates.  A  portion  is  allotted  to 
each  peasant.  This  is  marked  by  red  posts  engraved 
with  his  name  and  placed  by  the  way-side,  at  a  d^tanoe 
of  eighty  or  a  hnndred  yards  from  one  another.  A  su- 
perintendent pays  periodical  visits  to  each  post  station, 
and  delinquents  are  punished  for  bad  toaya.  As  the  soil 
is  one  that  rapidly  imbibes  moisture,  rain  has  no  sooner 
fallen  than  it  is  absorbed.  On  Saturday  last,  though 
during  my  journey  it  rained  for  twelve  hours  incessantly, 
yet,  after  an  hour's  interval,  the  roads  exhibited  no  signs 
of  the  torrents  that  had  washed  them.  Tliis  is  a  groat 
comfort;  for,  with  one  exoeption,  it  has  rained  every  day 
since  the  12th  ultimo,  when  first  I  entered  Norway. 

Good  inns  arc  scarce.  They  must  necessarily  be  so 
while  the  number  of  travellers  is  smalL  At  present  the 
accommodations  are  generally  very  poor,  and  the  houses 
always  dirty.  The  people  are  foir  the  most  part  civil 
and  honest ;  yet  not  so  universally  as  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve.  A  book  kept  in  every  inn  for  the  entry  of  com- 
plaints  is  a  security  to  the  foreigner,  although  its  revi- 
sion by  the  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  mere  form.  On 
one  occasion,  a  woman,  who  bad  charged  me  three  times 
the  proper  amount,  volunteered  to  romnd  the  whole  if  I 
woolderase  my  complaint  from  the  book.  In  these  houses, 
poor  as  they  are,  yon  can  generally  get  coffee,  milk, 
eggs,  hard  bacon,  and  black  rye  bread,  with  a  bed,  such 
as  it  ts.  The  price  of  every  article  used  to  le  fixed,  and 
a  tariff  was  him^  on  the  wall  of  the  eating-room,  as  in 
Prussia :  but  c^  late  this  has  ceased  to  be  the  case ;  and 
you  mi^  goesa  who  gsins  by  the  innovation.  Travelling 
as  I  did,  uie  charges  for  food  and  lodging  amounted  to 
about  five  shillings  a  day,  which  is  probably  four  times 
as  much  as  a  Swede  would  have  paid  under  the  old  re- 
gulation. 

Still  the  expense  is  very  trifling,  ond  even  were  it 


high,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  abb  to  obUin  good  acewnmn. 
dalions,  whatever  they  may  eosL    In  the  other  ktf   • 
Scandinavia,  the  ground  will  often  be  your  conch  ai!d 
your  knapsack  the  pilk>w.    Unleavened  csaktt,  (« 'j,^ 
rior  to  Indian  ehivattee$i  ^n^  mote  of  husktinatt^. 
flour  of  rye,  is  sH  the  larmer's  oottats  saa  woBly.  \^ 
cows  are  in  the  mountain!,  to  save  &e  p%m  of  the  nl 
leys  j  and  the  stock  of  summer  milk  is  raterved  to  ma. 
ply  choese  for  ths  whiter.    Of  animal  find  yoa  fiid 
none,  because  tho  peasant  cats  none,  Sxsfpt  oecaiiQoallt 
a  hard  morsel  hem  the  flitch  of  the  kie  lenantdfiS 
sty,  who  last  year  formed  one,  and  not  the  least  impat 
ant,  of  the  family  group.    Thus  the  aenae  of  taito  hdi 
little  to  minister  to  its  pleasure.    But  thia  b  a  tnffiM 
drawback.    Even  the  creater  privatione  he  ezfwrieaoM 
weigh  little  against  the  enjoyment  the  tourist  demei 
from  the  scenery  of  Norway*    It  is  indeacribaUy  beta. 
tifuL  But  in  former  letters  I  have  dwsh  ao  nucfa  ontiu 
subject,  that  1  must  now  impose  a  cheek  on  my  pea 

LETFTER  X. 

Stoekkclmt  24U  AMgmL,  163a 

On  tha  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  17th  inataflt,! rad 
ed  the  capital  of  Sweden.  The  view  of  the  metrepdii 
from  the  bay  down  which  I  sailed  was  n'sate  ml  pieb. 
resqne.  The  Malar,  an  anomalous  existeace  bavctt  i 
lake  and  a  river,  joins  an  inlet  fixmi  the  gulf  tfBuhak 
in  the  centre  of  the  town :  thus,  standinf  m  th  mja 
bridge,  yon  haye  salt  water  on  one  haaiud  irahoa 
the  other.  Before  reaching  the  city,  tfaeHilai  4nvki 
itself  into  two  parts  encircling  an  iskand;  iittdh,u«d 
as  the  adjacent  banks  united  by  bridgea,  ia  wafd  ^ 
handsome  buildings.  The  little  bay  mat  nmi  ip  tin 
for  is  tho  only  salt  vrater  visible,  so  that  in  tlmnfed 
the  situation  of  Stockholm  yields  to  that  of  Qintau 
and  Copenhagen. 

The  site  of  Christianb,  indeed,  is  perhapa  at  Wntnl 
as  that  of  any  capital  m  Eufiope^  Unfottaaatdy,  tb; 
internal  are  inforior  to  the  external  reoonuneodiiiaa 
Yon  enter  it  with  an  impression  that  a  plagiie  haihtel; 
swept  away  the  ^reat  mass  of  the  popolatioD :  j«a  bn 
it  with  a  conviction  that  the  plague  still  ragea.  Is* 
beheld  ao  melancholy  a  city.  The  sombieneai  of  "^ 
Thoughts"  or  "*  Meditations  among  the  Tombs"  itft 
at  the  poll  that  Christiania  wears. 

But  to  return  to  Stockholm.    Ther^  ia  little  toifts 
a  IraveUec  in  this  regularly  built  modem  city,  ^ 
stands  on  the  site  of  the.  ancient  towns  ol  Sictooi  sA 
Birca.    The  parallel  rows  and  formal  quadrasfletcffatfj 
public  edifices  may  appear  beautiful  to  a  Swede,  w^j 
ideas  are  froaen  within  the  sixtieth  degree  af  hmf 
but  they  cannot  interest  a  southern  tourist 

The  palace,  the  glory  of  Scandinavia  and  pn*^l 
north,  has  attained  a  premature  old  age.    A  '"^*^j 
covering  of  plaster  intended  to  hide  the  afaabhjkn! 
now  craves  a  cleaner  coating  to  conceal  its  otra  »■• ' 
The  interior  is  by  no  means  pre-eminently  grasd..  "* 
are  gilding  and  dirt  in  abundance,  but  there  if  ^^ 
pearance  of  eiUier  taste  or  wealth :  and  a  few  f'J'*' 
daubs  form  the  royal  collection  of  paintinfa.  ^^ 
wonder  is  to  find  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  *f^~'" 
a  latitude.    The  Swedes  deserve  credit  if  tb^**"  * 
at  the  respectflil  distance  of  two  centunes.       ,    . 

A  ehurch,  dedicated  to  the  Seraphim,  ^''^'"^^ 
diMt  of  a  fong  line  of  kings.  The  vauM  >•  «ff  "J| 
scending,  you  find  yourseSfin  the  presence af  wWJ" 
Charles  the  TwclflJi,  Gustevus  the  Third,  vdf^ 
The  clothes  are  exhibited  in  which  the  fi"*^ 
great  kings  and  warriors  was  shot  at  ^^^^^^^!Z 
From  that  place  I  carried  away  a  portion  of  ^^T^ 
which  he  leaned  at  the  moment,  and  which  t0*^ 


his  monumental  stone.  Historical  '"'^^^^^^^^^^ 
kind  are  peculiarly  dear  to  me.  They  are  fr****^ 
classic  interest,  without  carrying  the  mind  hack  to  P""" 
where  she  is  lost  in  tlie  wide  expanse  of  the  pu^ 

It  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  Y^^"'^^^^^^ 
on  an  account  of  each  public  building  in  ^^fr'^ 
which  has  been  far  better  described  by  a  hoet  rf  trij 
lers.  It  is  better  to  dwell  chiefljr  on  ^^i^^^fr^ 
out  in  the  hi^h  relief  of  scientific  or  moral  »*^ 
touohing  but  lightly  on  some  few  otbera  ^^i^f^^ 
character,  which  have  dropped  unnoticed,  aa  fnli*' 
com,  from  the  sheavoa  of  former  gkanera.         ^^ 

In  a  literary  point  of  viev,  there  ia,  perhaps  o*JJ 
so  interestmg  in  the  capital  of  Sweden,  aa  {^•J^ 
scripts  m  the  king's  library.  1  bare  no ^^^^^ 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  travels  in  **«*■'  , 
not  at  hand.  Ha  will  have  ^rivcn  their  ^^^^ 
thorough  investigation.  I  wiH  therefore  CBif  isw**^ 
them,  hi  order  to  refer  you  to  his  volume 
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Tbey  are  both  in  Latin.    The  fint,  called  the  Codex 

Gtjrinteiia,  is  of  eaormoiia  size.    It  is  said  to  be  written 

oa  ass*s  skin.     It  consists  ofTorty  boekSf^each  of  sixteen 

po^;  and  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 

(exoqit  the  books  of  Kings,  of  Nehemiab,  and  Exra,) 

with  a  large  portion  of  the  Apocrypha ;  several  books  of 

JgMphns's  antiijiuties,  and  the  wiuJe  of  his  Jewish  wars. 

It  eootains  the  mteresting  and  well  known  passage  re« 

gardiag  our  Saviour,  which  alone  wonld  render  it  a 

nloaUe  relic.    The  version  of  the  Psalms  diflEers  from 

oar  ownt  but  I  oamiot  sa^  to  what  extent    Of  the  books 

«f  the  New  Testament,  it  contains  the  Evangelists,  the 

Acts,  and  all  the  epistles  of  St  John,  St  Peter,  and  St 

Jtass;  but  none  <^  those  of  St  PauL    Strange  as  it 

amy  appear,  this  singular  manuscript  ends  with  a  treatise 

OB  magic,  and  a  gil&d  pielure  of  the  arch  enemy  of  our 

race.    From  this  circumstance  it  is  sometiaies  called 

»  Godex  Dtaboli.*'    The  Codex  Gi^teus  was  taken  by 

Gostavus  Adolphns  from  a  Benedictme  convent  at  Prague. 

lu  date,  though  involved  in  doubt,  is  attributed  to  the 

thirteenth,  ocatury. 

The  seeoud  manuscript  is  of  a  different  character.  It 
is  a  tieatas  on  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  with  a  drawing  of  each  case ;  and  pur- 
portitaJiate  been  written  between  the  years.  1349  and 
141^  daring  the  prevalence  of  a  plague  in  which  the 
wrikr  peHbrned  eundry  wonderful  cures. 

Coder  the  library  is  a  muaeum«  enriched  by  Oustavus 

tbe  l%ird  with  paintings  and  antique*  during  his  sqjoum 

in  Italy :  but  the  eoUMtions  of  the  north  are  very  poor, 

^on^paxed  with  those  of  Ital^  or  France,  or  even  England. 

Not  tu  frtym  Stoekholm  is  the  town  of  Upsala,  famous 

ix  its  university,  in  which  the  great  Limuius  was  a 

fladBnt,  and  afterwards  a  professor.    In  the  cathedral  is 

a.siaiple  tabVei  on  the  ground  with  the  insoriptioa  **  Ossa 

Canili  ^  Ldnns;^*    Soca  «n  epitaph*  like  that  Napoleon 

coveHed*  and  Howard  obtained,  is  infinitely  superior  to 

tiie  Qton^nmgkt  eulogies  whose  palpable  ialaity  too  often 

dishaooDrs  the  marble  and  the  memory  of  those  whom 

tbey  wDuid  immortalise. 

Thia  was  the  spot  were  Christina  threw  off  the  roral 

diadem,  and  selfishly  deserted  a  country  devoted  to  her 

person  and  her  reign.     It  is  the  fiuhion  to  admire  this 

Z^.. i|oeen  in  all  she  said  and  did,  but  especially  in  the  phi- 

«^  vlMophy  that  enabled  her,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  renounce 

^  the  iplendour  of  a  throne.     I  am  sadly  heterodox.    In 

y^    Chfirtina  and  in   Charles   tlie  TwelAh  I  see  more  to 

.  ^  yUune  than  to  approve    Each  was  actuated  by  selfish- 

,  .\f-  aess  and  vanibr,  and  each  sacrificed  to  personal  gratifi- 

\^  cation  the  welKire  of  Sweden.    A  determination  not  to 

'   ^rlftarry ;  a  peevish  reluctance  to  receive  the  reiterated 

{  adicitations  of  the  states ;  a  desire  to  indulge  her  favourite 

'  studies ;  and   a  distaste  for  the  trouble  of  governing ; 

A  wen  the  motives  which  influenced  tbe  queen  to  an  act 

llat  might  have  invc^ved  her  country  in  all  the  troubles 

~A  disputed  succession  and  civil  war.    We  cannot  love 

Swede,  bound  to  her  country  by  the  ties  of  kindred 

VbaA  sad  royal  lineage,  who  could  exclaim,  **  Enfin  me 

~  afibceet  iiors  de  Su^de,  oil  j*esp6re  bien  ne  rentrer 

f*  nor  can  we  admire  the  philosophy  which  per- 

a  weak  repentance  of  an  act  so  deliberately  per- 
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In  Charietf  the  Twelfth  the  king  was  lost  in  the  gene- 
ral He  did  nothing  for  his  country  but  exhaust  her 
and  spread  the  terror  of  her  arms.  Like  Alex- 
be  was  the  wonder  and  the  torch  of  the  world. 
'  'jM.  Toltintary  exile  from  his  capital,  and  almost  fh>m  his 
^MOuntry,  he  never  saw  the  former  after  the  campaign 
'\^1kat  imniediately  succeeded  his  coronation.  Ever  fight- 
^V-ilgr,  flying',  or  recruiting,  he  neither  knew,  nor  suffered 
^4h»  officers  to  know,  repose;  and  the  civil  government 
was  necessarily  neglected  by  a  sovereign  who  commanded 
his  chancellor  to  be  always  **  booted  and  spurred.*' 

I  knew  this  opinion  militates  against  many  early  pre- 

jad«eea;  hut   my  conviction  is  that  the  historians  of 

Sweden  have  as  much  overrated  Christina  and  Charles 

tbe  TweiMi,  ae  those  of  England  have  Mary  Queen  of 

Scotm  and  Charles  the  First;  both  of  whom  richly  merited 

Mmisibnent  though  not  death.    The  self-same  principles 

MXMi^lit  Charles  the  First  of  England  to  the  scaffold,  and 


*  When  the  vmlfit  of  these  letters  was  at  St  Helena, 
he  Dvas  informed  that  Bonaparte,  be&ro  he  died,  ex- 
presaed  a  wish  to  have  his  initial  N.  engraven  on  his 


At  Ag^ra,  ih  tbe  noilhwest  of  Hindoostan,  a  magnifi. 
cent  mausoleum,  match  as  Europe  cannot  boast,  is  erected 
over  the  airiies  of  the  great  king,  conqueror,  and  lawgiver, 
Akber,  whose  name  stands  in  soBtanr  grandeur,  the  sim- 
ple b«t  inipresiife  panegyric  of  his  nne. 


Charles  the  Tenth  of  France  to  an  inglorious  exile. 
Nomen  et  omen ! 

In  the  sanctum  of  tbe  cathedral  is  a  wooden  image  of 
the  Scandinavian  god|  Thor  t  an  id(^  which  I  had  &ncied 
hwd  ceased  to  exist  upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  nor 
did  I  know  that  it  iiad  survived  the  dawn  of  civilisation. 
To  this  rudely  Cdrved  log,  human,  sacrifices  were  ofiered 
on  this  very  spot  The  ceremony  with  which  a  traveller 
is  introduced  to  this  block  of  wood  might  induce  the 
belief  that  the  dark  shadows  of  Thor  and  Odin,  or 
their  brethren  Brahma  and  Boodb,  where  still  spread 
over  this  Christian  land.  It  is  singular  that  such  a  relic 
of  superstition  should  be  fi>und  in  a  cc^ntry  so  firmly 
devoted  to  the  Lutheran  &ith ;  and  where,  tho\^gh  all  re- 
ligions  are  tolerated,  an  acknowledgment  of  ^e  confes- 
sion of  Augsburg  is  demanded  from  every  candidate  for 
civil  office.  The  great  opulence  of  this  temple  is  cited  by 
Adam,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  Bremen,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  wealth  which  naval  power  never  fails  to 
^  secure.    He  says  that  it  was  entirely  ornamented  with 

Sold ;  and  that  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
lere  in  large  numbers  to  worship  the  statues  of  Thor, 
Woden«  and  Fricca** 

Not  fiir  from  Upsala  is  the  far-famed  iron  mine  of 
Dannemora,  that  yields  the  finest  ore  in  Europe;  the 
whole  of  which  is  put  in  requisition  for  England.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  how  every  thing  of  every  kind 
seeks  England  as  a  mart  Bullocks  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  Russia  are  killed  to  supply  her  with  tallow.  The 
lobsters  and  herrings  of  Norway  are  exported,  without 
the  reserve  of  a  single  fish,  to  contribute  to  London's 
Billingsgate.  And  the  steel-vielding  iron  of  Sweden, 
instead  of  being  purchased  for  the  proximate  army  of 
Russia,  is  advantageously  exported  to  the  distant  shores 
of  EIngland.  Iron  and  copper  abound  in  great  quantities 
throughout  Sweden.  The  only  limit  to  the  productimi 
of  these  metals  seems  to  be  assigned  by  an  enactment 
which,  by  protecting  timber,  is  intended  to  guard  against 
a  too  rapid  destruction  of  the  forests.  Swedish  iron  is 
especially  valuable  because,  the  ore  being  smelted  with 
wood  instead  of  coal,  the  metal  is  partially  carbonated, 
and  therefiMre  with  less  difficulty  converted  into  steel, 
which  is  only  a  purer  carbonate  of  iron.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  mine  of  I>annemora  consists  in  its  hoing  open. 
There  is  one  such,  I  remember,  at  St  Austle  in  Corn 
walL  A  series  of  fearfully  deep  and  irregular  fissures 
extends  over  a  surface  of  about  half  a  mile,  while  mounds 
appear  in  every  direction  formed  of  ore,  pyrites,  and 
scoria.  The  greatest  depth  attained  is  said  to  be  two 
hundred  fathoms;  the  same  as  in  the  Cornish  mine 
Dalkooth.  Thus  here,  as  there,  the  **  orange  rind"  is 
scarcely  pierced.  At  Fahlun  there  is  a  large  coppei 
mine  that  has  been  visited  by  all  the  kings  ox  Sweden, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  in  a  book  presented  to  the 
traveller.  A  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  below  ground  is 
a  room  called  the  banqueting  apartment,  where  the  king 
was  wont  to  be  received  and  regaled.  To  the  shame  of 
the  nation  be  it  recorded,  that  the  name  of  Gostavus 
Adolphus,  inscribed  by  himself  on  the  wall,  has  been 
effaced;  while  in  its  stead,  those  of  Carl  Johan  and  Oscar, 
the  present  king  and  heir  apparent,  stand  conspicuous  in 
characters  of  gold. 

At  Adelfors,  in  Smoland,  there  is  a  mine  yielding  a 
sulphate  of  gold,  in  which  native  gold  is  sometimes 
found.  I  am  not  aware  that  silver  m  an  uncombincd 
state  has  ever  been  discovered  here,  as  it  has  at  Kongs- 
berg  in  Norway.  It  is  generally  extracted  from  galena, 
an  ore  of  lead*  The  country  abounds  with  granite  and 
porphyry  of  a  fine  and  beautitiil  texture.  The  latter  is 
brought  chiefly  from  the  mountain  of  Swcccher,  and 
specimens  elegantly  wrought  are  exposed  lor  sale  by  all 
the  li^Ndaries  of  Stockholm. 

Yesterday,  on  my  return  from  the  king^  country 
summer  house  at  Rosendal,  which  is  worth  a  visit  only 
on  account  of  a  magnificent  porphyry  vase  that  it  con- 
tains, (said  to  bo  the  largest  in  tlie  world,)  I  met  his 
majesty  and  the  prince  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  milk- 
white  horses.  When  one  reflects  that  he  is  the  only 
European  sovereign  who  has  raised  himself  by  his  talents 
from  the  rank  of  a  private  individual ;  and  that  he  is  the 
only  one  of  all  the  great  characters  to  whom  the  French 
rev<dnti<m  gave  birth,  who  still  retains  his  exaltod  posi- 
tion; in  the  present  dearth  of  genius  among  crowned 
heads,  and  while  the  ambiguous  result  of  a  second  revo- 
lution is  yet  pending,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  Bemadotte 
is  really  a  great  man.  His  manners  are  affiible,  his 
countenance  handsome,  and  his  figure  commanding, 
though  not  tall.    He  maintains  but  kittle  state,  and 
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*  Thursday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  are  named  after 
these  deities. 


Sweden  is  populsr.  He  is  reputed  to  have  said,  certainly 
with  more  vanity  than  good  taste,  **I  am  so  martial, 
that  when  I  look  in  the  glass  I  am  frightened  at  myself.** 
The  princess  features  are  not  so  regular,  nor  is  his  ex- 
pression ro  open,  as  his  fiither*s!  at  me  same  time,  tliero 
is  something  pleasing  in  his  appearance.  He  returned 
the  day  before  yesterday  from  St  Petersburg  id  a  frigate, 
which  is  now  riding  gracefblly  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of 
the  bay  before  my  wmdow.  Her  colours  are  flying  in 
honour  of  the  king,  who  is  going  on  board. in  half  an 
hour ;  the  humbler  shipping  obey  the  command ;  and  the 
water  is  teeming  with  northern  galleys,  full  of  groups 
dressed  in  all  the  variety  of  Scandinavian  costume.  The 
Norse,  who  have  no  love  for  the  king  imposed  on  thocn, 
suggested,  when  I  was  in  Christiania,  that  Oscar  had 
gone  to  solicit  the  sanction  of  NichoUs  to  his  future  sue 
cession.  If  so,  a  striking  proof  is  afforded  of  conscious 
dependence.  The  Swedes  say  his  visit  was  one  of  cu- 
riosity alone.  He  wbhcd  to  see  the  finest  capital  in  the 
world. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  the  country  is  formed  of 
four  estates :  the  nobles,  priests,  oitisens,  and  peasants, 
duly  elected  by  their  respective  bodies.  A  bill  may 
originate  with  any  one,  but  it  must  be  sent  simulta- 
neously to  the  other  tiiree,  to  ensure  freedom  of  debate 
and  vote.  The  king  has  a  casting  vote  and  a  perpetual 
veto. 

The  Swedes  have  a'  sufficiency  of  titles'to  compensate 
for  the  ladk  of  those  distinctions  in  the  sister  kingdom  of 
Norway.  'Riere)  only  threo  peers  exist;  here,  Uie  suc- 
cession of  every  son  to  the  nominal  rank  of  his  father 
has  created  a  swarm  of  half  starved  nobles  who  would 
not  dishonour  the  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where 
some  thousands  of  kindred  bodies  might  be  found.  There 
are  four  orders  of  knighthood ;  those  of  the  Seraphim,  the 
Sword,  the  Polar  Star,  and  of  Vasa ;  which  are  distin- 
guished by  blue,  yellow,  Mack,  and  green  ribands  respec- 
tively. The  first  is  confined  to  royal  blood  and  twenty, 
four  of  the  highest  nobles;  the  second  to  naval  and 
military  officers ;  and  the  fourth  to  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished  themselves  in  science  or  oommecce;  while 
the  third  is  open  as  a  reward  for  every  species  of  merit 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions ;  that  of  Norway  at  a  million  and  a  half.  In  the 
former  country  the  nobles  amount  to  eleven  thousand. 
As  in  France  before  the  revolution,  the  aristocracy  is  too 
large  to  be  either  powerful  or  rirh ;  hence  it  can  offer  no 
ch^k  to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Yet  the  Swedes  are 
liberal  in  their  idms,  and  at  all  times  free  in  the  expres- 
sion of  them.  The  press  is  under  a  very  moderate  ccn- 
soiship.  General  satisfiiction  with  the  govemmcnit  and 
universal  contentment  prevaiL  This  may  be  attributed, 
in  a  certain  degrees  to  the  scantiness  of  population  com- 
pared  with  the  extent  of  knd :  for,  though  the  soil  is 
poor,  hands  can  always  find  employment  Consequently, 
beggars  are  never  seen :  men  are  not  driven  to  the  high- 
ways for  a  subsistence ;  and  discontent  has^  no  time  1o 
spring  up  in  minds  constantly  occupied. 

Regarding  her  external  relations,  I  will  only  observe 
that  Sweden  looks  to  England  for  protection  against  the 
encroaching  power  of  Russia.  The  mouse  quakes,  be- 
cause her  enemy  has  only  to  stretch  forth  her  paw.  A 
Russian  standard  already  waves  on  ttie  islands  which 
run  close  aloi^  the  Swedish  coast  Nicholas  has  only  to 
wish,  and  unless  England  thunder  **  No !''  to  seize.  Stich 
a  reflection  would  under  any  circumstances  be  painful  to 
feeling  minds;  but  to  the  Swedes,  it  is  doubly  so,  because 
they  have  always  gloried  in  their  naval  prowess :  a  boast 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  cariy  generations. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  they  are  sfrnken  of  as 
"Seated  on  the  very  ocean,"  and  possessing  a  naval 
force.  This  continued  to  increase  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  being  the  first  maritime  nation  in  Europe, 
the  honour  was  assigned  to  them  of  framing  the  nautical 
code ;  which  was  first  written  at  Wipby  m  the  isle  of 
Gothland. 

So  much  for  politics.  I  turn  to  a  theme  ofhigher  in- 
terest ;  a  subject  that  will  occupy  the  enlarged  capacity 
of  glorified  spirits  when  kings  and  kingdoms  are  no  more. 
In  my  travels  through  Norway,  I  found  that  every  family 
had  a  psalter  and  a  pra3rer-book ;  but  not  always  a  bible. 
The  Norse  are  strict  in  the  observance  of  forms,  yet,  gone- 
rally  speaking,  a  suspicion  is  excited,  one  scarcely  knows 
how,  that  they  regard  more  the  **  outward  visible  sign'* 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  ^^  inward  spiritual  grace.** 
In  Swodon  a  spirit  of  enquiry  has  been  excited.  The 
bible  is  received  with  avidity.  The  king  was  present  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  and  they  of  **  CsBsar^a 
household'*  boast  that  they  serve  the  King  of  kings. 
The  premier  is  no  less  known  in  England  than  in  Sweden 
las  one  who  is  deeply  interested  in  aU  that  concerns  the 
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progress  of  true  religion.  He  clasped  my  band,  and 
held  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  earnest  oonver- 
sation.  Amongst  other  thinffs  he  said  with  great  fervour, 
**  Mon  ami  T^v^que  m*a  ecnt  boaucoup  pour  vous ;  mais 
ici,  vous  n*avez  pas  besoin  d'une  kttre  de  rcoommenda- 
tion ;  c*est  assez  d^dtre  un  Anglais  et  d^avoir  regard  k  la 
cause  de  la  bible.**  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Moravians  and  a  sect  to  whom  the  name 
of  *^  Readers**  is  applied,  because  they  have  no  specific 
form  of  worship  and  only  read  and  pray,  there  are 
scarcely  any  dissenters  in  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  peculiarity,  because  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tian faith  are  equally  tolerated  here,  though  Jews  are 
permitted  to  reside'^only  in  the  three  largest  towns. 

To-day  I  have  received  a  visit  from  one  of  the  most 
iatelliffcnt  foreigners  I  have  met.  Count  de  Voyna  is  the 
Austrian  ambassador  to  the  Swedish  court  During  his 
visit,  England  was  the  topic  of  conversation.  lie  is 
quite  enamoured  of  her  public  institutions,  and  the  liberal 
opinions  of  her  «ons.  Her  tenure  of  India,  with  all  the 
civil  and  political  arrangements  dependent  on  it,  is  the 
object  of  his  highest  admiration.  He  delights  in  her 
literature  and  in  her  poetry.  Yet,  notwiUistanding  this 
iiigh  opiuion  of  our  country  and  her  moral  emanations, 
there  are  some  things  he  strongly  reprobates.  **  1  can- 
not,*' said  he,  **  approve  by  any  means  your  social  laws. 
You  are  proud  and  haughty  towards  each  other,  and  to- 
wards all.  However  intellectual,  however  fascinating  in 
conversation,  if  a  man  belong  not  to  a  particular  coterie, 
he  is  not  a  desirable  acquaintance.  This  lord  has  not 
received  him,  or  that  lady  has  frowned  on  him ;  or  he  has 
not  admittance  to  Almadi's.  Such  a  disaster  is  sufficient 
to  keep  a  man  of  merit  out  of  view.  I  cannot  approve 
the  system.  Rank,  birth,  and  office  are  mere  names.  It 
is  mind  that  makes  the  man.  I  have  a.  few  private  friends 
in  England ;  but  they  ore  all  among  the  country  gentle- 
men. I  hope  to  realise  my  ardent  wish  of  visiting  your 
country  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain 
release  from  public  duties,  I  shall  retire  into  the  country, 
and  there  ray  intercourse  shall  be  with  minds,  however 
clad,  from  whose  stores  I  may  enrich  my  own."  In  tliis 
strain  he  spoke  at  length.  It  was  gratifying  to  listen  to 
his  just  encomium  on  what  I  hold  so  dear.  It  was  in- 
teresting  to  hear  a  man,  the  representative  of  the  third 
sovereign  of  Europe,  place  mind  and  mental  treasures 
above  rank  and  its  mere  contingencies.  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  bim  that  those  amongst  us,  whose  sentiments 
he  would  value,  held  opinions  on  this  point  coinciding 
wiUi  his  own.  Time  stole  away  rapidly  during  this  in- 
terview, which  was  curtailed  by  a  man  entering  to  re- 
mind  me  of  an  engagement  As  we  parted,  the  count 
put  into  my  hand  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  whom  be  represented  as 
one  of  the  fow  kindred  spirits  he  has  met  Count  de 
Voyna  is  a  Pole  by  birtli.  His  person  and  manners 
are  peculiarly  engaging.  He  talks  Ekiglish  like  an 
Englishman;  and  tdb  me  he  is  equally  at  home  in 
French,  German,  and  Swedish.  He  spoke  with  great 
ieeUng  of  his  country,  and  of  the  sufferings  and  moral 
degeneracy  of  his  countrymen.  They  bear  reluctantly, 
he  says,  the  yoke  of  Russia,  which  has  smothered  ^nt 
not  quonched  the  fire  of  their  spirits :  at  the  same  time, 
the  illiberolity  of  her  political  system  has  exercised  a 
pernicious  infiuenoe  over  the  expansion  of  the  public 
mind,  and  fostered  hatred  in  the  hearts  it  has  enslaved. 

To  this  interesting  individual  I  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Blom  field,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  for  whose 
very  obhging  attentions  I  am  indebted  to  the  letters  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  my  friend  Mr.  Money,  the  consul  at 
Vfuicc.  Lord  Blomfieid  is  beloved  by  every  class  of 
persons  in  Stockholm.  There  is  but  one  opinion  re- 
garding  him.  His  kind  and  affable  manners  ensure 
affection^  while  his  moral  excellence  and  public  character 
command  esteem. 

I  hardly  know  whetlier  to  consider  it  a  misfortune  or 
an  advantage  that  I  have  no  books  giving  an  account 
of  the  scenery,  statistics,  and  government  of  the  king, 
doms  of  Scandinavia.  On  the  one  hand,  perhaps  I  re- 
main ignorant  of  some  things  I  might  learn ;  on  the 
other,  I  imbibe  no  prejtidices.  In  a  foreign  country, 
conversation  with  the  natives  is  probably  the  most  cor- 
rect source  of  information.  Of  this  1  have  availed  my- 
self tu  the  utmost,  particularly  in  intercourse  with 
intelligent  men  at  the  t|ibles  o(  the  ambassador  and 
Count  Rosen blad,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted.  When 
not  otherwise  engaged,  I  have  dined  at  the  nobIemen*8 
club,  to  which  foreign  gentlemen  are  admitted.  Dinner 
iH  a  meal  soon  despatched,  and  the  company  often  dis- 
perses Qs  early  as  five  o*cIock ;  so  that  one  sees  little  of 
any  body  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  party.  A  fashion 
prevails  througliout  the  North  of  taking  a  glUaa  of  spi- 


rits with  anchovies,  or  something  equally  piquant,  to 
stimulate  the  appetite  before  entering  the  dining  room. 
This  Js  a  vile  system,  equally  bad  in  theory  and 
practice. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  to  a  traveller  through  Swe- 
den. He  is  scarcely  reminded  by  queries  regarding  a 
passport  that  he  is  m  a  foreign  land  *.  but  on  his  arrival 
at  the  capital  he  is  greeted  with  a  paper  containing  a 
formidable  list  of  queries,  enough  to  make  him  suspect 
himself!  Afler  stating  his  name,  nation,  and  profossion  ; 
his  age,  religion,  and  residence ;  be  i"  asked,  **  In  the 
service  of  what  country  arc  you  ?  What  year  and  what 
month  did  you  leave  home  7  To  what  place  did  you 
first  go  7  Thence  to  what  place?  The  first  place  of 
your  arrival  in  Sweden  7  By  land  or  sea  7  (One  might 
have  thought  their  geography  would  have  led  to  acer- 
tain  inference  on  this  point)  Where  do  you  now  intend 
to  go  7  Your  businew  heie  7  How  long  shall  you  stay 
at  Stockholm  7  How  long  in  Sweden  7  Stale  your  ac- 
quaintances  and  addresses,  &c.**  The  preparations  for 
a  Russian  tour  are  expensive  and  troublesome.  Nobody 
seems  to  know  accurately  what  is  necessary.  I  believe 
i  have  at  length  obtained  the  documents  required ;  but 
it  has  not  been  without  numerous  petty  vexations. 

One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  to  which  a  traveller  is 
subjected  arises  from  the  dirt  of  tlie  people.  Tliey  are 
insufferably  unclean.  After  travoUing  some  days  with 
a  Swedish  count,  I  had  to  tell  him  three  times  tliat  some 
dirt  in  patches  on  his  ears  had  proved  an  eye-sore  ever 
since  we  had  been  together,  before  I  could  effect  the  re- 
moval of  the  offensive,  but  kindred,  matter.  The  houses 
also  are  filthy.  I  have  two  rooms  for  ten  shillings  a 
week,  under  the  roof  of  an  aged  demoiselle  who  keeps  a 
^'rcstauration:**  and  I  cannot  persuade  the  maids  that  they 
ought  to  sweep  the  floor  every  day ;  or,  at  least  every 
other  day.  They  are  content  to  allow  the  mass  to  ac- 
cumulate for  a  week  before  they  think  right  to  remove 
it.  Roohis  cannot  be  obtained  in  Stockholm  for  loss 
than  a  week.  Even  at  the  hotels,  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
gage them  for  that  term,  though  the  traveller  occupy 
them  only  for  a  night. 

To  a  dabbler  in  language.*,  the  observation  of  eastern 
words  in  tiiis  northern  tongue  affords  matter  for  curious 
^speculation.  The  Swedish,  in  its  origin,  we  know  to  be 
purely  Teutonic;  yet  there  is  a  mixture,  though  scanty, 
of  Sclavonic  woids  that  strike  harmoniously  on  an 
eastern  ear. 

In  writing  this  letter  the  train  of  my  ideas  has  been 
broken  by  repeated  interruptions.  The  king  has  passed 
under  my  windows.  The  guns  have  been  firing.  The 
hurras  of  the  sailors  on  the  yards  of  the  frigate,  and  a 
noisy  buzz  of  voices  in  the  town,  have  served  to  dissipate 
m^  thoughts  and  to  make  me  forget  much  that  1  had 
wished  to  say.  I  have  taken  a  berth  on  a  Finnish  packet, 
which  sails  for  Finland  to-morrow.  The  Norwegian 
car0le,  bought  at  Bergen,  has  been  sold  here  for  nsarly 
two  thirds  of  the  cost  price,  and  will  be  replaced  at  Abo 
by  a  caliche,  i  have  now  been  travelling  so  long  alone 
in  a  country  where  every  word  spoken  is  unintelligible 
to  me,  that  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  met  an  English  gen- 
tleman who  is  going  to  St.  Petersburg  and  will  be  my 
companion. 


LETTER  XL 
Kyrola^  in  Finland^    Id  September^  1830. 

At  five  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  25th  of 
August.  I  embarked  on  a  packet  which  carried  me  across 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  shores  of  Finland. 

As  we  sailed  down  the  bay,  the  view  of  Stockholm 
was  highly  picturesque.  Her  Grecian  buildings,  her 
domes  and  spires ;  the  shipping  in  front,  and  the  forests 
behind ;  above,  the  clear  blue  sky ;  and  beneath,  the 
azure  mirror  which  reflected  the  whole ;  all  united  to 
form  a  coup  d*oeil  such  as  Stockholm  alone  presents. 

Our  party  was  large,  and  many  friends  had  come  on 
board  to  pro'ong  the  parting  hour  and  make  an  eternity 
of  moments.  Their  boats,  rowed  by  women  whose 
tender  nature  became  the  touching  office,  kept  alongside 
to  carry  back  the  tearful  freight  At  length  the  sad 
hour  arrived.  Tears,  real  or  fiugned,  were  shed  in 
abundance;  and  eyes  only  half  suffbsed  would  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  a  want  of  sympathy,  had  they  not 
been  taught,  on  such  occasionn,  to  speak  unutterable 
things.  In  a  minute  the  doffed  hats  were  reinstated; 
the  handkerchiefs  restored  to  the  pockets;  the  women 
rowed  liard ;  sorrow  gave  place  to  mirth  ;  and  **  Voila, 
le  r6le  est  fini  !**  Evident  insincerity  threw  an  air  of 
ridicule  over  the  farce.  A  Finnish  caniero^  or  counsellor 
of  state,  with  liis  family,  had  engaged  the  only  good  ac 


commodation  in  the  vosael;  and  I  was  obliged  to  pot  up 
with  the  captain's  berth,  a  crib  without  a  cabin.    Aa 
English  gentleman  orupied  the  opposite  mattresj.    The 
camero  spoke  scarcely  a  word  of  Freneh ;  bat,  fortu* 
nately ,  one  of  our  companions,  a  professor  of  Holstngfors, 
the  capital  of  Finland,  was  able  and  willing  to  act  ■■ 
my  interpreter;   and  evinced  additional  kiodnen  by 
giving  me  letters  to  a  count  and  counteH,  both  Fins, 
whose  houses  are  on  the  road  through  Finland  to  St 
Petersburg. 

In  the  morning  of  the  36th  wo  crowed  the  golf  ef 
Bothnia,  and  at  five  in  tlie  afternoon  threw  out  ao,  as* 
chor  off  the  islands  of  Aland,  where  the  first  Ronian 
custom  house  is  stationed.  The  ancients  justly  rs« 
garded  this  sea  as  sluggish  and  almost  stagnant ;  bat  we 
need  not  give  equal  credence  to  their  popular  opinioe, 
that  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  top  of  the  gulf;  and  that  they 
not  only  heard  the  sound  of  his  sinking  again  into  the 
waters,  but  that  they  also  saw,  on  very  clear  days,  the 
forms  of  his  horses  crowned  with  |ialos  of  glory ! 

In  arranging  for  passports  at  Stockholm  I  had  great 
trouble ;  for  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired. Forms  are  multiplied  for  the  sake  of  the  pockrte 
of  a  tribe  of  hungry,  ilUpaid  secretaries ;   and  tfaerot 
as  in  England,  I  beard  that  the  rigidity  of  the  Rosrsb 
custom  and  police  was  unparalleled  in  Eorope.    Ex- 
pectations  muoded  oo  such  information  cooid  not  wedtf 
be  exceeded  by  the  result.    They  might,  bevevei;  be 
pleasingly  nullified;  and  such  was  Um  ciss:  fir,  is. 
stead  of  a  search,  I  was  invited,  with  othar 
to  take  cofiee  on  shore  with  the  superinteedVnf 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  tho  manneca  el  a 
Finnish  family.    For  this  kindness  we  are  all  Indebted 
to  the  profossor,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  fmstom-mesln^. 
The  hospitality  of  our  host  detained  us  a  couple  of  bten 
afler  which  we  resumed  our  course.     Passing  assf 
islands  well  wooded,  and  some  a  little  cuUiyated,  «e 
arrived  at  ASo  at  one  in  the  aflemoon  of  Friilay,  tks 
27th  of  A  ugust.    The  distance  from  Stockholm  Is  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

The  population  of  the  islands,  which  form  almost  i 
continued  line  between  the  two  shores,  is  calculated  at 
only  six  thousand.    They  live  by  fishing,  and   by  tit 
carriage  of  wood  to  the  two  neighbouring    coantri& 
The  Fins  and  Laps  have  a  common  origin,  as  their  fet- 
tures,  form,  and   language  indicate.    Throug^hout  brffc 
countries,  those  are  denominated  Laps  who  live,  as  a»> 
mades,  with  and  on  their  reindeer ;  and  those  areFss 
who  support  themselves  exclusively  by  fishing.     In  osi 
employment  of  this  last  Teutonic  word,  we  use  the 
whole  for  a  part;  and  thus  lose  the  clue  which  the  «ord 
fin  affords  to  the  generic  appellation  of  a  race  of  fisher^ 
men. 

Abo  is  situated  on  the  river  Acura  tliat  floves  ihnn^ 
its  principal  street  This  is  said  to  have  been,  befere  a 
late  dreadful  conflagration  of  its  wooden  buildin^Sh  the 
largest  street  in  Europe;  a  statement  I  repeal  with 
doubt  of  its  veracity.  The  town  is  of  great  anti^ntf ; 
and  was  the  capital  of  Finland  till  the  emperor  oT  ~ 
sia  determined  to  raise  Helsingfors  to  that  rank,ei 
count  of  its  being  a  hundred  and  forty-six  miks  i 
to  hb  own  residence.  The  fire  of  Abo  aflfordod  t  &T«r« 
able  pretext  for  removing  the  university :  and  tVspopa- 
lation  of  the  town  is  now  reduced  to  about  ten  thonaud 
souls.  There  is  a  floating  market  here,  like  that  oC 
Stockholm,  for  the  sale  of  vegetables.  The  wotnen  etsail 
knee-deep  in  water ;  and  a  little  parapet,  raised  on  ihe 
bed  of  the  river,  serves  to  secure  the  market  frooi 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  while  it  affords  a  dry 
for  the  customers. 


The  cathedral  is  an  old  building  of  brick,  in  a 
style  of  architecture,  without  a  single  external 
tion.    It  is  under  repair,  and  the  masons  would  ao/t 
suffer  me  to  enter  to  see  the  only  qbject  of  historical  is* 
terest  in  the  interior,  namely,  the  tomb  of  Cathertnc. 
the  wifo  of  the  unfortunate  Eric  XIV.     Tho  observa- 
tory is  quite  modem,  ns  yet  scarcely  finished.     It  is  in 
the  sixty  flrst  degree  of  latitude,and  is  the  must  northers 
in  tho  world.     It  stands  on  a  high   rock,  co^mandi^f 
on  uninterrupted  view  ;  but  such  a  one  as  satisfies  at 
first  sight.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  mass  of  barren 
granite  resembling  the  environs  of  ik^lhi.     Finnish  aod 
Indian  rock  are  much  alike,  and  equally  uninteresting. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  prospect    The  eye  is 
arrested  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  small  wind- 
mills, which  lead  one  to  suppose  that  every  person 
grinds  his  own  corn ;   for  they  are  evidently  not  re. 
quired,  as  in  Holland,  to  drain  the  fields  of  superfluous 
water. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  man  is  so  constituted 
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that  tlie  only  cbaim  required  to  altach  him  to  any 
ooaatfj  is  thit  it  should  be  his  own.  The  Fina  would 
not  ejchange  their  opantry  and  their  acnritode  for  the 
freedom  of  Cng^laod,  much  leas  fi>r  the  romantic  hilla  of 
Norway  or  of  Switzerland.  Their  patriotiam  haa  been 
the  tbem  of  aidmiration  among  all  nationa  and  all  agea. 
A  Roaum  historian,  apeaking  of  their  entire  deatitution 
ofanns^  horaea^and  aettled  abodea;  of  their  birdahipa, 
toils,  and  dangers ;  conclodea  with  obaerving  that  they 
proride  lor  their  infanta  no  better  aheitor  from  wild 
beaaU  and  atorma,  tban  a  covering  of  branchea  twiated 
to|petber.  **  Thia,**  he  aaya,  **  is  the  reaort  of  youth : 
this  the  receptacle  of  age.  Yet  oven  thia  way  of  Ufe  is 
in  their  estimation  happier  than  croaning  over  the 
plough ;  toiling  in  the  erection  of  hooaea ;  aubjecting 
their  own  fertunea  and  those  of  othera  to  {he  agitationa 
of  alternate  hope  and  fear.  Secure  againai  men,  aecure 
agaiast  the  goda,  they  have  attained  that  moat  difficult 
point,  not  to  ne^  even  a  wiab.** 

Tfaecoetrast  between  Finland  and  Sweden  ia  very 
strilung.    I  eoold  fancy  myaelf  in  Aaia.    Tlie  peaaanta 
wear  ]ong  looae  robea  of  a  coarae  woollen  manufacture, 
aecered  by  a  ailken  ceinture  like  tlie  hanmerbund  of  the 
MoaMlmana.    Their  bearda  are  thick  and  bng.    Their 
dressy  exeept  the  European  hat,  reaemblea  that  of  Beo- 
parries  hom  CaboL    Two  ehurch^s  in  Abo,  with  By- 
naUne  domes,  remind  one  that,  though  the  roasa  of  the 
people  now  profiua  tlie  Lutheran  faith,  they  are  aub- 
jeetdd  to  a  government  which,  till  lately,  acknowledged 
aa  its  eeeleaiasticai  head  the  eastern  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople.   Their  eupolaa  are  ahaped  like  those  of  a 
Ifahomedan  moeqoe,  and  painted  with  the  favourite  oo- 
lour  of  the  fblkmera  of  Haason  and   Huaaein.    Nay, 
more  1  a  creaeant  glittera  oa  the  top  of  (he  dome;  and 
the  deloanm  wouid  be  complete,  if  the  emblem  of  Ma- 
homedaaiam  ware  not  surmounted  by  a  croea,  which 
fcoclauns  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  fallen 


earriagea  are  to  be  aeen  in  Abo.    The  droahki  is 
tb9  commooeat  vehicle.     A  bench,  acrosa   which  two 
penoas  can  ait,  comme  h  cheval,  one  behind  the  other, 
IS  p/aoed  on  four  low  wheels ;  over  w^ich  a  broad  circu- 
lar board  la  fixed  io  aecure  the  ridera  from  dirt.    The 
driver  ie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  liorae*s  tail. 
Over  the  bead  of  the  animal  ia  a  aingular  contrivance 
to  sopply  the  place  of  a  bearing  rein.    A  thick  piece  of 
wood,  the  extremitiea  of  which  are  faatened  to  the  end 
ef  the  ahafla,  risea  in  a  circuUr  form  two  feet  abovp  his 
eara.      From  the  top  of  thia  a  rein  ia  attached  to  each 
aide  of*  the  bit.    The  force  applied  to  bear  him  up  is 
eoneacfuenily  a  perpendicular  instead  of  (aa  with  us,)  a 
diagooaL     He  can  scarcely  trip,  or  if  he  do,  he  must  re- 
eover  tiimeelf^  with  the  assistance  of  such  a  mechanical 
power.  The  apparatua  appeara  awkward  at  firat,  but  the 
eye  acKsn  becomea  habituated  to  it.    Most  of  the  droahkift 
liave  only  one  horae,  while  those  of  a  aoperior  order  are 
fur^aftied  with  two.    The  aecond,  however,  is  intended 
wMj   for  ornament     It  is  hamesaod  on  the  near  aide, 
attd  ooade  Io  canter  with  ita  neck  bent,  not  ungracefully, 
b  a  eerve  Ipwarda  the  lef\  knee.  The  ahafl  horae  drawa 
the  carriage  and  trota  while  the furieux  capera. 

With  the  kind  asaistanco  of  the  Swedish  conanUgcne- 
nl  we  contrived  to  get  through  the  tedioua  formalitiea 
of  the  paas-port  office  bv  noon  the  following  day.    I 
joined  his  &mi\y  circle  m  the  evening  in  order  to  aee 
aomethinff  of  Finnish  manners.    Such  opjiortuniliea  are 
aot  to  be  UmI,  though  they  are  not  alwaya  of  an  agreeable 
oatarae  aa  the  want  of  aome  medium  of  verbal  coniinu> 
aicatlon  readers  the  interview  frequently  nothing  more 
&an  Ihat  word  literally  imports.  In  the  preaent  instance, 
however,  the  consul  talked  French,  and  gave  me  much 
infocmatioD.  After  leaving  him,  I  had  a  curious  meeting 
with  a  merchant  who  exchanged  aiy  Swedish  fi>r  Fin- 
lUiih  and  Russian  money.    He  spoke  nothing  but  these 
three  Uoguages,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  business  to 
IransacL    A  spectator  would  have  been  amused  by  oh- 
setyiag  the  expedients  to  which  we  mutually  had  re- 
sodroe.    My  littfe  knowledge  of  Swedish  was  drawn  on 
to  the  utiooet,  and  served  in  good  stead  of  greater  pro- 
ficiency :  for  at  last,  what  was  required  woa  done;  and 
more  coald  not  be  desired. 

The  worthy  camero^  oar  fellow  paaaeoger  from  8t4)ck- 
bolus,  left  Abo  an  hour  or  two  before  os.  I  had  won  his 
aUBaetion  by  telling  atoriea  in  a  jargon  of  German  and 
Sw«diah,  mixed  up  with  French,  to  hia  little  girl.  Ac* 
cordingly.  he  caaie  to  me  in  the  yard  of  the  inn,  and, 
taJtiag  off  hja  hat,  made  a  profound  bow,  which  I  re. 
u»rned  in  kind  and  ooortesy.  Approaching  nearer,  he 
%oal(  my  hand  an4  uttered  aundry  incomprehenaible 
words.    To  these  I  replied  by  bowa.    A  further  ap- 


proximation of  hia  face  to  mine  terminated  in  a  salute 
of  uiy  right  check,  and  then.tbe  left,  which  ostonished 
me  not  a  little.  Perhaps  I  ielt  less  grateful  than  in  duty 
bouqd  ;  for  the  good  man*s  chin,  not  **  newly  reaped,** 

*^  Was  like  a  stubble  field  at  harvest-homo,** 

and  wounded  mo  sensibly  !  I  had  not  anticipated  such 
a  welcome  to  Finland. 

As  my  English  companion  was  travelling  tu  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, we  joined  purses  and  bought  the  best  of  two 
caliches  oflered  to  our  choice^  for  eighty  banco  dollars, 
or  six  pound  fourteen  shillings  sterling.  It  is  a  misera- 
ble conveyun^,  and  the  repajra  have  given  us  much 
trouble;  but  as  we  require  it  only  to  carry  us  to  St. 
Petersburg,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  our  hope  was  that  it  migbtlast  till  we  reached  our 
final  destination.  .We  travelled  all  night,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  29lh  ultimo,  arrived  at  Hel- 
singfors,  where  wc  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  road  is  good ;  snd  the  country  fiat,  like  Sweden, 
but  of  a  wilder  character;  the  foreground  being  chieBy 
rocky,  with  forests  in  the  distance.  The  horsea  aie 
amall.  They  go  at  a  full  gallop;  and  the  velocity  with 
which  a  carriage  generally  moves  down  hill  cannot  fail 
to  try  the  nerves.  We  hired  a  coachman  for  five  pounds 
from  Abo  to  St.  Petersburg.  Ho  can  talk  only  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country ;  and  when  my  companion  calls 
out  to  him,  which  he  does  repeatedly,  and  always  with 
increased  encrgv,  to  dtive  slower,  the  man  conceives 
that  we  are  urging  him  to  greater  speed,  and  flogs  the 
horses  more  and  more,  till  the  weak  fabric  of  the  car- 
riage swinsfs  fearfully  from  side  to  side.  However, 
with  or  without  danger,  wc  have  been  making  rapid  pro. 
greaa,  and  aa  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  deky,  that  ia 
what  we  desire.  Travelling  in  Finland  is  superior  to, 
and  cheaper  than,  that  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  ooat,  including  every  thing  except  carriage  and 
ooachman,  ia  one  shilling  per  horse  for  ten  miles  £ng. 
lish,  or  leaa  than  two  pence  half-penny  per  mile  for  two 
horaes.  There  is  no  need  of  an  additional  horse  for  a 
fbrebud,  as  in  Sweden,  since  horses  are  ready  at  every 
station  and  the  change  occupies  but  little  time. 

We  passed  several  gentlemen*s  seats,  and  smaller 
well-looking  houses.  Such  campagnes  are  seldom  met 
with  in  Denmark,  Swoden,  and  Norway.  In  Zealand, 
I  aaw  not  one  respectable  house  between  Copenhagen 
and  CIsineur;  scarcely  one  between  Helsingborg  and 
Christiania ;  none  between  Bergen  and  that  capital;  and 
only  two  on  the  road  to  Stockholm.  As  toe  higher 
orders  hero  are  richer,  so  the  peasantry  are  more  de- 
pressed, than  those  in  Scandinavia.  Their  subdued  ex- 
pression of  countenance  and  the  mildness  of  their  man. 
ners  accord  ill  with  the  idea  of  ferocity  which  we  are 
apt  to  associate  with  large  mustschios  and  shaggy 
boards.  I  am  inclined  to  think  their  state  of  vassalage 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  slavery.  1  speak,  however, 
without  sufficient  knowledge ;  aa  inability  to  oommuni- 
cate  with  tho^  around  and  an  entire  deatitution  of 
hooka  leave  no  source  of  information  open  to  me  except 
carefbt  observation. 

In  Finland,  aa  in  Sweden,  the  atccplca  arc  generally 
built  apart  from  the  churches.  Were  theae  erected  on 
some  neighbouring  hill,  one  might  suppose  the  object  to 
be  an  extension  over  the  whole  scattered  parish  of  the 
circle  within  which  the  bell  is  audible :  but  thoy  arc 
frequently  on  lowter  ground,  and  always  quite  close  to 
the  buildmg,  the  top  of  whoso  pent  roof  is  sometimes 
higher  than  that  of  the  steeple. 

Hclsingfors  is  a  handsome  modern  city.  The  public 
buildings  are  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  pillars 
and  pihistcrs,  chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order.  None  of 
these  ore  of  stone;  but  tho  stucco  b  well  worked  and 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  colouring.  Additions  con- 
tinue to  be  made  to  the  town,  which  will  soon  rank 
among  the  finest  of  the  northern  capitals.  At  Abo  there 
is  an  inn  called  •*  La  Society  :'*  but  here,  as  in  moat 
of  the  towns  in  the  North,  travellers  ore  conducted  to  an 
indefinite  sort  of  an  establishment,  half  private  and  half 
cofibc-house,  where  little  comfort  is  to  be  fbund. 

The  Russian  government  liberally  allows  the  whole 
revcmoe  of  Finland,  small  as  it  is,  to  be  expended  within 
the  limits  of  the  country.  The  Fins  have  a  cooncU  of 
their  own,  and  none  but  a  native  con  fill  any  office  of 
trust  At  first,  I  am  told,  they  regarded  their  annexa- 
tion  to  Russia  oa  a  hardship ;  prob^y  because  they  re- 
membercd  that  Peter  the  Great  had  conquered  a  portion 
of  their  country,  which  was  thereby  dismembered.  But 
the  kindness  of  the  emperor  has  now  conciliated  them : 
and  so  long  os  he  treats  them  with  consideration,  there 
can  be  no  doqbt  that  it  is  on  advantage  to  the  Fins  to  be 


attached  to  a  nation  which  has  the  power  to  protect  them 
against  foreign  enemies. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Monday  rooming  we  continued 
our  journey.  The  only  towns  ojj  the  road,  are  Borgo 
and  Lovisa.  Eighteen  miles  on  this  side  of  the  latter 
is  the  river  Alberfbrs,  the  boundary  between  old  and 
new  Finland,  or  that  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great  and 
that  coded  by  Sweden  in  consideration  of  Ru88ia*s  gua- 
rantee of  Norway  and  the  succession  of  Oscar  to  the 
throne  of  Bernadotte.  In  Russian,  or  Old  Finland,  the 
peasants  wear  a  cloak  or  caftan,  sometimes  called  a 
khalaalt  resembling  in  form,  as  well  as  name,  the  east- 
em  dreas.  It  ia  tied  round  the  waist  by  a  ceinture  of 
serge.  The  hat  is  broad-brimmed ;  the  trowsers  are  of 
linen ;  and  the  boots  excessively  wide  and  cumbersome. 
The  men  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  civilised 
beings.  The  hair  is  sometimes  in  youth  bright  au- 
burn, and  generally  in  maturer  years  of  a  light  brown 
colour;  but  always  disgustingly  dirty.  Here,'  as  in 
Scandinavia,  it  seldom,  even  in  age,  fiuls  off.  'i*he  men 
wear  it  quite  covering  the  ears,  ond  as  long  in  front,  but 
shaved  off  the  back  of  the  head.  Their  necks  are  left 
bare,  and  their  faces  are  untonsurcd.  Less  pleasing 
objects  are  not  often  presented  to  the  eye.  The  women 
wear  their  hair  fiistened  at  the  top  in  a  conical  roll, 
sometimes  ornamented  with  a  piece  of  coloured  cloth. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  modes  which  nations 
have  adopted  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  Saracens  wore  it 
long,  having  ^  faces  as  the  faces  of  men  (that  is,  tm- 
shaven,)  and  hair  as  the  hair  of  women.**  A  China- 
man cuts  tho  hair  off  the  rest  of  the  head,  but  wears  it 
on  the  scalp,  where  it  is  cherished  till  it  will  form  three 
cues,  substantially  plaited  and  reaching  to  the  gi^ound. 
Tho  Hindoo  holds  only  one  cue  orthodox,  and  that  a 
small  one,  by  which  he  hopes  to  be  dragged  up  into 
heaven,  llie  rest  of  the  head  is  submitted  to  a  weekly 
tonsure.  A  C^atholic  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  shaves 
only  the  little  spot  on  the  crown,  where  the  Hindoo  al- 
lows  the  hair  to  grow.  The  Mussulman,  inverting  the 
Russian  mode,  and  adopting  a  style  peculiar  to  himself, 
shaves  the  upper  half  of  the  head  and  preserves  a  semi- 
circular tuft  of  hair  behind. 

We  reached  Frederickshomn  by  night,  having  occomi 
plished  a  hundred  and  seventy  worsts,  or  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  miles,  from  Helsingfbrs.  This,  like  almost 
every  town  in  the  north  of  Europe,  has  some  tale  of  fire 
connected  with  it.  Frederickshanm  was  destroyed  by  a 
conflagration  in  August  of  last  year :  it  b  still  sadly  de. 
solate,  only  a  port  having  been  rebuilt.  Since,  in  this 
state,  it  often  no  attraction  to  the  traveller,  we  started 
again  at  seven  the  following  morning. 

About  two-and-twenty  miles  hence  is  the  quarry  of 
Peterlax,  from  which  pillars  are  procured  for  the  church 
<^  SL  Isaac,  now  building  at  St.  Petersburg.  They  are 
fifty-six  feet  in  length  and  nineteen  in  circumference.  If 
the  whole  structuce  be  in  proportion  to'these  colossal 
pillars,  the  edifice,  when  completed,  will  be  of  enormons 
dimensions.  The  granite  of  this  quarry  is  softer  and 
therefore  more  easily  worked  than  any  other  in  the 
country. 

A  hundred  and  ten  worsts,  or  seventy-three  miles, 
brought  us,  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday,  to  Vi- 
borg.  The  intermediate  country  is  woody  and  interealing. 
The  road,' over  a  hard  ailicious  soil,  with  largo  fipagments 
of  granite,  on  either  side,  winds  through  successive  fo- 
rests forests  of  small  firs.  The  approach  to  Viborg  is 
picturesque.  The  immediate  access  to  the  town,  which 
is  fortified  and  said  to  have  boon  used  as  a  military  sta- 
tion in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  by  two  wooden  bridges, 
of  unusual  length,  thrown  across  an  arm  c^  the  sea. 
The  houses  are  large  and  handsome,  with  green  roofs. 
The  churches,  like  thoso  before  mentioned,  have  green 
cupolas,  and  are  surmounted  with  a  St.  Andrew*s  cross 
over  a  crescent.  An  excellent  inn,  the  only  good  one  I 
have  seen  since  leaving  Hamburg,  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  plausible  Italian,  who  aept  us  in  good  humour  while 
he  fiUod  our  mouths  and  picked  our  pockets.  It  waa 
quite  a  treat  to  meet  a  man  with  whom  we  could  con. 
verse,  Conscious  of  hb  fascinating  powers,  he  coiv 
trived  to  detain  us  till  the  following  morning  hy  delay- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  podaroshne,  or  order  mr  post- 
horses,  without  which  no  traveller  can  pass  tlie  Russian 
frontier,  or  obtain  horses  when  past^  Viborg  being  the 
last  town  in  Finland  where  an  officer  of  si^cicnt  au« 
thority  resides,  it  was  inouqubeat  pn  us  to  secure  this 
document  befofe  proceeding  fUrther.  The  old  style  be. 
comes  current  here,  according  to  which  my  letter 
should  be  doted  (20tli  August,)  1st  September,  1830. 

It  was  past«even  this  morning  when  we  left  Viborg 
Our  carriage,  which  had  given  daily  symptoms  of  in 
creasing  debility,  aiid  had  been  supported  front  stage  to 


at  UiD  blacksmith'*  sbopa, 
B  day  with  &  fit  of  palsy 
he  fracture  of  a  limb.  In 
in  half,  and  wc  arc  now  at 
tliirty-two  mile*  to  a  ginill 
fifty-lour  more  to  go,  be. 
liusis.  A  blacksmith  and 
with  tools  and  talent  truly 
iBt,  before  tliey  haYB  been 
1  accoiiiplub  thu  work    of 

induWB  of  the  post'bouBe, 
uit  of  the  morning,  is  a 
id  yellow,  with  pefpcni 


vcrcd 


I,  like  a  pigeon- 
go  gilded  cupola  and  an 
ia  cinblcm,  the  Christian 
tikea  Ibr  a  Mahomedan 
mU  only  tliat  the  reum- 
ip  of  tlio  interior  there  is 
perhaps  more  of  scnsolew 
IS  of  the    Grcco-Ruaaian 


le   proeroM   of  the  wheel 
II  reach  Rajajoki,  tho  last 
ty-Hven  miles   hence,  be- 
hour  to-morrow  wo  shall 
fe  were  treated  eo  kindly 
e  islands  of  tho  Gulf  of 
Dilar  i»urtesy   to-morrow, 
let  with  nothing  olie;  and 
have  iavuiaUy  reoeived  from  foreign   gentlemen  macb 
kindnesa  and  attention.     The  recital  of  soma  instances 
of  hoapitalitj  may  ammie  you   in  our  winter  OTmings. 
In  tho  mean  time,  if  my  letters  serre  to  beguile  an  occa- 
sional hslf  hoar  of  your   leisure,   I  shall   be   gratified; 
though  I  somBiimos  fiiar  that  they  arc  too  much  in  the 
ibrm  of  a  journal  to  Interest  any  but  the  writer. 

LETTER  Xir. 

St.  Peteraburg,  (111,]  I3th  Stptemba,  1S30. 

My  lost  letter  wu  dated  from  Kyrola,  where  we 
were  detained  some  hours  during  the  manulkcturo  of  a 
now  wheel  for  the  carriage.  We  reached  Rajajoki,  the 
frontier  station  in  Finland,  that  niglit;  and  the  following 
morning,  Thursday,  the  3d  instant,  we  entered  tho  Kiis- 
■iin  territory  at  a  place  called  fiellostro&kie.  'i'he  cno- 
tom-officcrs  eiaminiMl  strictly,  but  politely,  the  content* 
of  our  boxes  {  and  u  we  produced  Ihs  paiarofhne,  or 
order  for  post-horses,  with  which  we  wore  furnished  at 
Vibori;,  no  impediment  wsg  oil^red  to  our  ingress.  Here, 
fjcthe  first  time,  a  postilion  insisted  on  driring,  while 
the  coachman,  wbo  pioneered  as  all  the  way  through 
Finland,  took  up  ■  humble  post  behind  the  carriage.  A 
third  horse  was  added,  as  the  read  runs  through  deep 
•and;  and,  after  ItaTelling  thirty-four  wersts,  eaoh  of 
which  ia  marked  by  a  tall  obehsk  of  red  granite  sabsti- 
tnled  for  the  woo  Jen  posts  of  Fmland,  at  one  in  tho  af- 
Ismoon  we  entered  the  capital  of  Russia. 

Nothing  of  tho  same  nature  con  be  so  imposing  as  the 
first  view  of  St.  Petcrsbnrg.  The  approach  is  through 
a  wild  and  desert  tract;  nor  is  the  city,  owing  to  it» 
low  situation,  visible  at  a  distanoe.  There  are  neither 
country  seats  nor  gardens  in  the  fimbourg-  to  announce 
the  proximity  of  a  large  town.  With  one  exception, 
the  steeples  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen  at  a  dis. 
lance.  The'  entrd  is  luider  an  unostentatioai  wooden 
btrriore;  and  fbr  a  inile  tlie  trareller  drives  throagh  a 
street  formed  of  small  wooden  houses.  Turning  a  sharp 
anglo,  he  finds  himself  on  a  bridge  considerably  longer 
than  that  of  Waterloo,  in  the  Strand.  The  Neva  rolls 
its  blue  waters,  as  if  with  consdous  dignity,  on  either 
•ide.  Before  him  arc  the  Admiralty,  with  a  rich  golden 
spire,  the  winter.polace  of  the  emperor,  the  Hermitage, 
the  Mnrble-palace,  and  a  succession  of  buildings  extend- 
ing thn  whole  length  of  the  granite  quay,  each  of  which 
might  be  u  ro^  residence.  This  facade,  the  opposite 
fortress  with  its  solid  walls  and  massive  buttresses,  tt~ 
Seating  bridges,  and  the  summer  gardens,  Ironted  by 
magnificent  iron  palisade  with  glittering  tops,  form 
coup-d'otil  surpassing  every  other  of  tbo  same  kind  : 
Europe- 

Thcia  ienothing  In  3l  Petersburg  that  can  urestthe 
mind  bv  the  fbroe  of  classic  or  lu^rical  asMciation*  ; 
nor  is  there  anything  in  the  surrounding  cotuUry  which 
can  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  by  bringing 
into  comlHnation  Willi  u)  ircMteclura}  display  the  pic- 


ElXI(yrT»S  TBATBLS  ts  Eimopc  ' 

turesqae  beauties  of  nature.  You  are  called  upon 
template  the  splendour  of  a  city;  the  triumph  of  art  over 
laturo ;  a  superb  metropolis  in  the  midst  of  a  martli. 
Svery  building  is  an  exhibition  to  which  the  vaiii 
irecian  orders  have  lent  their  elegant  fbrm&  without 
ilroying  the  uniformity  ar  impairing  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  No  dirty  lanes  nor  paltry  huts  are  '  ' 
These  are  kepi  out  of  view.  The  ground  is  the  property 
of  the  emperor  or  of  nobles  at  his  beck  ;  and  at  his  fial 
are  deslrojed  and  palaces  erected.  The  poorer 
class  of  buildings  observable  in  English  towns  does  not 
in  St.  Petersburg  offend  the  eye,  ba»nse  a  practice  pre- 
rails  of  letting  out  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tower 
ardera  the  ecllara  of  large  houses. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  thought  to  have  been  inju- 
iicio'uely  chosen.  It  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva 
in  a  marsh,  since  drained,  which,  in  Hie  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  was  constantly  under  water.  Notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  soil  and  climate,  the  tisr  ac- 
complished his  great  design;  and  his  perseverance,  no 
less  than  a  keen  penetration  into  futore  ccnseqnences, 
lands  our  admiration.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
::apital  should  be  near  the  coast,  because  it  was  to 
become  the  centre  of  trade  with  foreign  nations;  and 
igbbourhuod  of  his  recently 
BC(]uired  dominions,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more 
eurely  retain  and  protect  them  by  concentrating 
orces  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  bis  policy,  likewise, 
ittract  foreign  sedlers:  and  there  was  no  spot  in  his  do- 
ninions  which  combined  these  requisites  so  well  as  the 
one  he  selected. 


It  wonld  be  impossible  to  convey  within  tho 
...nils  of  a  letter  any  idea  of  this  city.  So  detailed  and 
graphic  n  doscriplion  of  it  has  lately  been  published  by 
Ur.  Granville,  that  I   refer  you  to  his  work  raUier  than 

ipt  to  transport  you  to  8L  Petersburg, 
to  place  the  great  cspital  on  your  breakfiist  table, 
will,  Ihcretbre,  simply  sketch  so  outline,  which,  in  after 
years,  may  sDrve  to  recall  to  my  own  mind  obJectB  now 
ividly  impressed. 

The  first  hat  in  St.  Petersburg  was  raised  by  Peter'i 
ran  bands  in  1703.  it  is  now  protected  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  elements  by  a  brick  covering  oonstractcd 
over  it.  A  few  wooden  sheds  gradually  collected  r 
this  nucleus,  and  a  small  citadel  with  six  bastioni 
erected.  In  1710,  the  first  brick  house  was  buill.  In 
1712,  the  residence  of  Ihe  emperor  was  transferred  from 
Moscow  to  tho  new  city,  thai  dedicated  to  Ihe  potion 
saint  of  the  royal  fbonder,  and  called  after  him  St. 
Peter's  town.  Most  of  the  original  edifices  have  been 
destroyed  by  timo  or  fire.  Now,  none  in  the  principal 
streets  are  poruiittsd  to  be  built  of  wood.  The  usual 
material  is  brick  well  stuccoed ;  and  the  proprietors 
being  compelled  by  law  to  renew  the  outer  wash  once  a 
the  buildings  always  loolt  new.  The  modern 
B  ore  built  on  piles,  bccauBO  the  ground  is  too 
marshy  to  sustain  tlieir  Ibundation.  They  are  lofly  and 
goneriUly  handsome,  with  roofs  nearly  flat  and  sheeted 
with  iron  painted  red  or  groon.  They  are  all  numbered, 
and  the  name  of  the  proprietor  is  iiucribad  on  each  door. 
Tho  ground  floors  are  cbiefiy  used  as  shops ;  the  eel. 
'  I  are  let  to  the  poor ;  and  the  family  occupy  the  first 
.  second  stories.  The  pones  of  gloss  in  tho  houses  of 
rich,  ore  of  on  extraordinary  size,  measuring  often 
feet  by  four,  and  Irequenlly  much  more.  Each  ap- 
tB  like  a  separate  window,  and  the  combination  of 
Bral  such  pones  in  one  frame  imparls  to  a  building  an 
air  of  great  magnificence. 

The  streets  are  for  the  moat  part  stroight,  brood,  and 
long;  intersecting  each  other  at  vsrious  angles.  The 
larger  are  fiirnished  with  trottoirs ;  an  improvement 
efTecled  immediately  oAer  Alexander's  visit  to  England, 
the  comer  of  each,  in  a  senlry-bor,  a  police-man 
itationed  with  ahalbcrd.  The  Neva  flows  through  the 
city,  the  largest  portion  of  which  is  on  its  left,  or  south- 
em  bank  ;  though  g.  considerable  spoec  on  the  opposite 
shore,  besides  fifteen  Islands  jn  the  river,  is  covered  with 
buildings.  The  Novka,  a  branch  of  the  Nevs,  forms  the 
northern  and  northeastern  boundair,  while  tho  opposite 
quarters  are  defined  by  the  town  ditch.  The  circum- 
ference of  theee  limits,  though  not  yet  filled  up,  is  said  to 
be  nearly  twenty  miles;  and  the  population  about  four 
hundred  and  tliirtj  thousand.  Three  large  and  several 
smaller  canals  studded  with  bridges,  some  of  cast.iron 
and  many  of  granite,  yield  an  air  of  goiety  to  the  town 
and  promot0  the  twriage  of  goods  between  its  distant 
quarters, 

The  great  charm  that,  independent  of  its  architectural 
beoDties,  distinguishes  SL  Petersburg  from  every  other 
city,  is  the  presence  of  the  noble  river  whose  wateni,  un. 
liks  those  of  the  riyers  aa  which  other  European  e^iitab 


stand, are  quite  blue  and  transparent;  these,  rrfiectiBf 
the  limg  lines  of  Grecian  pillars  that  leor  their  staldy 
fiirms  upon  its  banks,  present  a  second  city  to  Ihe  view. 
The  Neva,  at  its  broadest  part,  is  about  three  qmrten  oT 
a  mile  in  width.  It  is  deep,  and  would  admit  ihipa  of 
heavy  burden  to  come  clino  to  the  wharfs,  bnt  a  hai 
across  the  embouchure  prevents  those  that  draw  mora 
than  seven  feel  of  water -from  going  higher  np  the  river. 
On  one  side,  a  quay  of  granite,  raised  ten  feet  abovQ  the 
level  of  the  water,  extends  neai4y  two  mile*  and  a  half 
in  length.  This  is  furnished  with  landing  step*  il 
staled  distances  and  stone  benches  for  seats.  A  hnti 
handsome  oarriage-road  with  a  double  poveinent  ivbs 
along  it ;  while  a  superb  lii^ade  of  public  edifices  antl 
privote  mansions  commands  the  river.  On  the  d|^i». 
site  side  Bland  the  fortress,  the  ciehsnge,  the  academy  of 
sciences,  tho  museum,  the  college  of  miners,  and  > 
whole  line  of  public  buildings,  Ibe  profbsion  of  whose 
xplcndid  pillar?  and  pilasters  almost  fitigues  the  eya 
Near  the  centre  of  the  eity,  Eicing  the  Admiraltj,  isllt 
Isaac  bridge,  on  one  side  of  which  rmn  the  Eng lish,  la 
the  other  Uie  Imperial  quay  ;*  the  one  mmad  ftmn  tfai 
nalaces.  the  other  firom  the  merchants,  oceupjinf;  tha  n. 
a  street  beliind,  snd    panUcI  b 


the  EngHsh  line  or  quay,  called  the  Engitsfa  lack  liae  or 
Galrmoy  Oulilta,  is  Ihe  comfortable  inn  in  whidi  I  aai 
lodging.  It  is  kept  by  a  man  named  Reay  aarf  kk 
daughter,  Mrs.  Croslwith,  a  pleasing  woraan  of  Mpanior 
intellect  and  education. 

Near  the  Isaac  bridge,  under  the  hand  sf  a  skilM 
arcbiled,  the  marble  churoh  is  rising  up,  h  wkuiik,*a\ 
have  mentioned  in  a  previous  letter,  gramle  cslmuis  ef 
nous  aiie  are  procured  from  Peterlaz  in  Fnted. 
Close  to  this  stands  the  &moUB  bronie  equestrian  sIMiM 
of  Pelerthe  Great.  He  is  repTCsented  cfaeckiag  hi]  Med 
josl  as  he  has  attained  the  summit  i^an  atduaiia  Bck. 
The  horse  rears,  and  bis  rider  looks  calmly  rotnid,  seBB^ 
to  triumph  in  the  consciousness  of  power  ami  ■aeailj. 
Beneath  him  is  a  serpent  whom  the  charger  truaflri  !• 
death.    The  simple  inscription  is 


1782. 

{veigbing  sixteen  tons,  rests  on  a  piece  rf 
rauite  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  movrd  ^  tM. 
t  was  brought  out  of  a  morass  &Dr  miles  from  St.  Frio*- 
'     rg;  and  when  it  reached  the  spot  wtiere  it  now  I'     " 
^hed  fifteen  hundred  tons. 
Hie  admiralty,  whose  fiifade  is  Iborteen  hundred  ftsta 
length,  in  the  centre  of  a  line  of  buildings  thai  fie    '^' 
river,  exhibits  an  ambitious  spire  covered  with  o  thin  i 
of  gold.  From  it,  as  from  a  focus,  throe  principol  si 
diverge  on  Ihe  opposite  side  which  are  colled,  Ft» 
"     ).     The  largest  of  these  is  the  Nevdii  Fro^     . 
omed  from  Bainl  Alexander  Nevaki.     This  aMr(  ^ 
English  milee  in  length ;  and  a  hundred  and  cicMF 
feet  in  breadth.      The  houses  are  of  stuccoed  britk.sM 
he  shops  ore  tolerable  good;  but  neither  in  IheiitBsHri 
.ppeoronee  nor  in  the  furniture  of  the  ialaiior  »»(** 
JO  compared  with  our  own.    The  Ncvski  Pmqwkf  j 
as  inferior  to  Regent  Street  as  the  public  boildi^f  *■ 
quay  above  described  are  superior  to  the  corresji^'C 
objects  in  London.     In  the  centre  oftheNcvsli  P™^", 
live  stands  the  "Churoh  of  our  Lady  of  Kaiaa."  ^^^Jf" 
Btruction  of  which  occupied  ten  years,  from  I8U1  tol°W 
under  the  Buperinlendence  of  a  native  architect  wba  wt^  ^ 
originially  a  serf  of  Count  Slrogonoff'.     The  [Jan  "^1 


fajade  to  the  church.     This  ci                              _  ,_  __^ 

thirty-two  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  distri**"  V"^ 

four  concentric  curves;  each  pillar  being  thirtj-i*^*^  ■•■j 

in  height  formed  ofycUow  stone.     At  the  eitreroitW  *  ^^ 


if  yellow . 

the  Collonade  are  large  porlols,  which  give  a  finish™'^ 
poarance  to  the  whole,  and  admit  carriages  to  pass  th>"*tf' 
them  to  the  other  sides  of  the  building.  The  intents' 
tho  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  each  artn  ten«i»»- 
ling  in  a  Corinthian  portico.  The  aisles  arc  flanke*? 
pillara  of  spotted  granite  bearing  a  high  polish,  aiid^jj 
mented  with  riWri  capitals.  The  pavement  is  eoi"^^ 
of  marbles  ofvarious  colors,  and  resembles  moawoJM* 
on  a  large  scale.  The  great  altor  presents  a  blais  *^JP^ 
'mg  that  would  doxile  the  eye  if  on  ordipiry  qtBrti^ 
li^t  werediffhsed  through  Ihe  i^nrch ;  butowingtsW 
bod  arrangement  of  the  windows  and  dii^  conditiM  M^ 


■  Od  these  quays  no  abops  are  allowed  bylaw;  i* 
in  tba   bagt  and   handacniM  Mreet  caSed   ths  6ni> 
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tbe  interior  is  shrouded  in  a  lombre  and  mytterious 
^ioom  not  ill  conaortinif  with  the  dark  views  and  blind 
crcxluiity  of  the  religionistB  who  worship  there.  Stand. 
ards,  tbe  keys  of  captured  fortresses,  and  various  trophies 
<»r  a  similar  nature,  decorate  this  temple  consecrated  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.**  The  symmetry  of  the  structure  is  de- 
stvojed  by  the  smaUncss  of  the  dome,  which  aeems  as  if 
inteoded  fiu*  a  building  of  inferior  dimensions.  Among  the 
trophies  is  a  baton  said  to  have  belonged  to  Davoust,  the 
daatroyer  of  Hamburg*.  The  only  monuments  I  noticed 
ara  Ihoae  of  Morean  and  Kutusoti^  Over  the  latter  are 
auflpended  some-  standards  captured  from  the  French. 

Two  days  ago  a  grand  religious  festival  w^  celebrated 
ia  lionour  of  Sdnt  Alexander  Nevski;  when,  afier  attend- 
ing divinA  service,  or  rather  sh<»wing  himself   in  the 
duirefa  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan,  the  emperor  proceeded  in  his 
cftiriage  to  the  monastery  of  the  saint  at  tlM»  end  of  the 
Proopektive.    Tbe  sight  was  very  imposing.    The  street 
vrms  lined  with  carriages ;  and  the  church  was  crowded  to 
excess.    As  the  emperor  entered,  the  folding  doors  in  the 
ottitzc  of  the  **lkonocia8V'{or  screen  which  separates  tbe 
nave  firom  the  altar,)  were  thrown  open,  and  the  arch- 
bishop  came  ferth  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  dress  of  gold 
^^  purple.    In  each  hand  he  held  a  chandelier,  and  uu 
tered  some  tentenoes  rendered  inaudible  by  the  full  peals 
of  a  sacerdotal  choir  which  at  the  same  moment  echoed 
thigugh  tbe  church,  together  with  reiterated  cries  from 
tbe  poople^  ^Go^podi  FomeUte,  Ooapodi  Fomeloe;  ere- 
atiflg  a  volume  of  sound  that  overpowered  all  others,  and 
conveying,  I  trust,  to  heaven  the  prayers  of  many  a  heart, 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!** 

Tbe  leUgioa  of  the  Greek  Church  was  adopted  by  the 

Rttasians  in  the  tenth  century ;  being  established  without 

opftttttioa  by  an  order  of  tbe  gramUdukie  Vladimir,  the 

first  convert  to  Chrasttianity,  who  sent  emissaries  to  various 

ehurchea  of  Christendom  fer  the  purpose  of  observing 

tbe  ferms  of  each.    Since  his  object  was  to  influence  the 

ignorant  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  his  choioe 

was  not  iiyudicioiis;  fer  there  is  something  in  the  ser- 

vioe  of  the  Greek  ofauroh  that  rivets  the  attention  fer 

more  than  that  o£  the  Roman  Catholio.    There  probably 

ia  not  more  real  rel^on,  but  there  is  a  greater  appear- 

nnce  of  devotion.    The  devotees  seem  to  be  more  in 

earnest  and  to  have  more  personal  feith  in  the  virtue  of 

the  rites  they  celebrate.    This  may  arise  in  part  f^om 

the  ignoranoe  and  intellectual  debasement  of  the  Rus- 

sisna  compared  with  that  of  tbe  Catholics  one  has  seen  in 

moceenUghiened  countries:  but  it  is, doubtless,  attribut- 

able  abo  to  a  certain  something  difficult  to  describe,  but 

in  which  no  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 

Greek  and  Renish  services  can  feil  to  sympathise.    Is  it 

th^  in  the  fermer,  instrumental  music  is  excluded, 

while  wofdfof  prayer  and  praise  arrest  the  mind,  chanted 

in  the  deep  sonorous  voices  of  the  priests ;  and  that  to 

sounds  of  definite  import  we  are  loth  to  attach  ideas 


consisted  with  his  own  autocracy.  The  ecclesiastical 
govemmoQt  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  sjrnod  held  periodi- 
cally at  St  Petersburg,  and  formed  of  clergy  under  the 
presidency  of  a  layman. 

The  Grceli,  like  the  Romish  clergy,  are  divided  into 
secular  and  monastic  The  former  are  generally  men  of 
low  birth  and  very  illiterate.  Poesessmg  no  influence 
from  either  rank  or  erudition,  they  seldom  rise  in  their 
associations  above  the  lowest  orders  of  society.  The 
profession  usually  descends  from  father  to  son ;  conse- 
quently, men  are  brought  into  the  church  by  the  mere 
contingencies  of  birth,  devoid  of  all  religious  feeling, 
and  even  against  inclination.  Hence  their  immoral 
lives  and  totu  neglect  of  their  cures.  A  secular  priest  is 
obli||ed  to  be  a  married  man.  While  single,  he  is  not 
admissible  to  ordination ;  but  once  in  ordors,  he  must 
remain  **  the  husband  of  one  wife;*'  if  she  die,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  wed  another.  The  priests  are  paid  by  the 
produce  of  lands  appropriated  to  them  by  tne  crown  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  by  gratuities  for 
the  celebration  of  mass  in  the  houses  of  the  $eignenTS ; 
and  by  fees  on  occasions  of  marriages  and  births.  They 
wear  broad-brimmed  hats  and  loose  robes  of  any  colour. 
The  hair  is  allowed  to  flow  down  the  back  and  cherished 
with  Israelitish  pride  on  the*  chin. 

The  monastic  clergy  are  subject  to  rales  similar  to 
those  by  which  the  same  body  is  governed  in  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  high  conical 
cap,  long  veil,  and  black  gown.  The  discipline  of  mo- 
nasteries is  'vety  severe,  and  vows  once  entered  into  ad- 
mit of  no  dispensation.  The  regular  clergy  are  divided 
into  seven  grades,  through  which  they  rise  according  to 
merit  or  interest.  The  first  is  that  of  monk ;  then 
prior,  hegovmenost  (or  abbot  of  a  smaller  institution,) 
and  archimandrite  (or  abbot  of  a  largo  monastery) :  to 
these  succeed  the  higher  orders  of  bishop,  archbishop, 
and  metropolitan.  In  education  they  are  said  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  the  secular  cXei^y ;  and,  no  doubt, 
aie  so :  but  their  ignorance  of  foreign  languages,  if  I 
may  judge  from  throe  whom  we  encountered  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St  Alexander  Nevski,  the  principal  monastic 
institution  in  St  Petersburg,  forms  a  curious  exception 
to  the  gener^  acquaintance  wiUi  other  tongues  displsiyed 
by  the  Russians  as  a  nation.  The  three  monks  referred 
to  were  addressed  by  our  party,  anxious  to  elicit  some 
infermation  regarding  the  monastery,  in  French,  Italian, 
German,  Latin,  and  English:  but  tbe  only  reply  we 
oould  obtain  was  fi  sentence  of  Russ. 

No  Russian  is  at  liberty  to  change  his  religion  under 
pain  of  ban/shment  to  Siberia ;  at  the  same  time  great 
liberality  is  exercised  towards  Fins,  Livonians,  and  fb- 
reigneni  in  general ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  be- 
speaking the  religious  toleration  of  the  government,  that 
in  the  street  in  which  the  Greek  church  of  the  Virgin  of 
Kazan  is  situated.  Catholics,  Armenians,  Lutherans,  and 


which  ioipqni  the  reality  of  feeling  and  the  veracity  of  three  (^her'  sects  of  Protestants,  have  their  respective 


saeiad  fimotiooaries :  while,  in  the  latter,  full  bursts  of 
the  ernn  sverpower  the  voices  and  give  to  the  whole 
thesnet  ef  a  display  of  sacred  music  7    Or  is  it  that  in 
tbe  Greak  Church  the  service  is  psrfermed  in  a  lan- 
goage  intelligible  to  the  congregation,  while  in  the  Ro- 
mish  a  ieacned  jargon  is  adopted  always  incompreben- 
obJe  to  the  people,  and  often  to  the  illiterate  priesthood  f 
Or  is  it,  possiuyf  that  here  there  is  no  bowing  down  to 
carved  and  graven  images ;  and  though  worship  scarcely 
inferior  is  ^id  to  highly-wrought  designs  on  tapestry 
and  canvass,  yet  being  femiliar  with  such  productions 
of  art  exhibited  in  our  own  templea  and  regarding  them 
with  ma  interest  which  the  sul^jects  ronder  almost  sacred, 
we  are  feluctant  to  believe  that  the  Russian  devotee  con- 
verts his  faae  into  sin,  by  the  admixture  of  an  irrational 
and  idolatrous  sentiment?    Or  is  it  that  we  are  more 
disposed  to  resi^  ourselves  to  sacred  feelings  inspired 
by  the  oeremooiss  of  a  Church  tolerating  our  own  dis- 
scaftknt  creed  than  to  those  that  might  oUierwise  result 
frauitbe  services  of  one  which  mairshals  our  strongest 
prnfudises  in  array  against  itself  by  denouncing  us  as 
heretioB  aad  accursed  7    Something,,  perhaps,  is  due  to 
each  of  tbese  causes;  much  to  the  union  of  all ;  and  not 
a  Itttle  to  the  fiict  that  the  Greek  church,  though  itself 
scarcely  purer*  holds  in  equal  abhorrence  with  ourselves 
the  jdKWiinatioiis  of  Ihat  a^oataoy  against  which  our 
own  bes  ^olmUd^  and  stiU  maintains  an  incessant  spi- 
ritoel  vraraure* 

The  doctrines  of  the  Russian  Church  are  precisely 
those  of  the  Greek  t  and  so  is  its  constitution,  except 
that  the  fermer  has  cast  off' all  allegianoe  to  the  patriarch 
of  Coastaatinople  and  aeknowledf^  no  head  but  the  em- 
peror. Tbe  seoossisti  firom  the  eastern  church  took 
pUee  under  Peter  the  Great,  who  found  that  the  patri- 
arch possessed  more  influence  in  his  dominiofui  than 


places  of  worship.  Till  lately,  Jews  met  with  equal  in- 
dulgencc ;  but  about  three  years  ago  some  of  their  tribe 
were  feund  guilty  of  an  infiringimient  of  the  custom- 
laws,  and  the  whole  body  were  banished  firom  St  Pe- 
terslmrg  and  Moscow.  Only  fiN*ty-^ght  hours  were  al- 
lowed tor  tbe  disposal  of  their  property,  thoug:h  many 
possessed  large  houses  and  an  extensive  stock  in  trade. 
The  necessity  existing  fer  immediate  sale  induced  crai^y 
purchasers  to  bid  only  half  tbe  value,  and  the  loss  sua- 
tiined  in  oonsequeoce  was  as  severe  as  the  ukase  was  ar- 
bitrary and  cruet  The  order  was  subsequently  modified 
with  regard  to  Moscow,  where  Jews  are  allowed  to.  re- 
main forty-eight  hours  at  a  time  fer  the  purposes  of 
trade.  An  imderstanding  with  the  police  officers  has 
converted  this  into  a  permission  of  permanent  residence; 
fer  those  who  have  houses  in  the  city  take  a  walk  outside 
the  gates  every  second  day ;  and,  violating  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  punctually  obey  its  letter.  Roman  Catholics, 
except  Jesuits,  are  tolerated  equally  with  Protestants ; 
bat  the  late  emperor  banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  do- 
minions for  attempting  to  'proselyte  members  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Numerous  festivals  are  observed  by  the  Russians, 
and  celebrated  with  much  religious  pomp  and  pageantry. 
Each  Wednesday  and  Friday  is  nomimilly  a  &t  da^ ; 
but  tho  feur  great  annual  fei^  namely  that  of  the  Vir- 
gin, comprising  the  first  fifteen  days  of  August,  and 
Uiose  of  Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  and  Lent,  are  rigidly 
obfcrved  by  all  good  Christians.  The  last  two  of  these 
continue  during  six  and  seven  weeks  respectively.  That 
of  Lent,  with  the  ensuing  carnival  of  Easter  is  the 
most  famous.  For  an  account  of  it  I  am  dependent  on, 
verbal  information  and  such  books  as  chance  to  fall  in 
my  way. 

Darmg  seven  weeks  preceding  Easter  tho  Russians 


are  prohibited  fi^m  eating  the  flesh  or  produce  of  ani- 
mals; the  rpstriction  extending  even  to  milk,  \)uttcr, 
and  eggs.  A  curious  exception  is  made  in  fevour  of 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  most  employes  of  government,  who 
are  required  to  fest  during  the  last  two  weeks  only  :  tho 
imperial  femily  keep  holy^ut  seven  days  in  Lent  This 
previous  abstinence  prepares  all  parties  fer  the  enjoy, 
ment  (if  enjoyment  it  can  be  called)  of  a  week  of  revelry 
and  gluttony,  during  which  they  indulge  in  every  species 
of  excess ;  as  though  the  uncurbed  license  of  the  appe. 
tites  were  no  less  a  matter  of  religious  duty  tlian  Uio 
fast  previously  observed.  The  Sunday  befero  Easter  tJic 
churches  are  adorned  with  boughs  and  artificial  fruitti. 
The  following  Thursday,  the  archbishop  assembles  a 
large  body  of  monastic  clergy,  and  exhibits  to  a  crowded 
congregation  a  representation  of  the  Saviour  washing  the 
apostles*  feet;  himself  acting  the  part  of  our  Lord, 
while  twelve  priests  supply  the  place  of  the  apostles. 
On  Easter-eve  a  model  of  the  holy  sepulcJiro  is  presented 
to  tlie  people.  During  this  day,  which  is  the  last  of  the 
fast,  the  markets  are  filled  with  viands  of  every  species. 
The  only  business  performed  is  that  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing the  components  of  the  morrow's  feast.  Large  carls 
fiiU  of  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  and  sweetmeats,  ore  seen 
in  the  streets;  and  night  is  awaited  with  all  the  ardour 
of  enthusiasm,  gluttony  and  wantonness.  Some  time 
beforo  midnight  the  people  crowd  to  the  churches  which 
remain  full  of  anxious  expectants,  bearing  in  tlieir  hands 
tapers  whose  concentrated  blaze  diffuses  a  brilliant  light 
around.  A  priest  informs  tliem  that  the  bishop  is  gone 
to  search  fer  the  body  of  the  Saviour.  As  the  dock 
strikes  twelve,  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  are  thrown 
open;  the  bishop,  sumptuously  appareled  and  decked 
with  a  profiision  of  jewels,  marches  ferth.  A  long  r  ti- 
nue  of  priests,  similarly  dressed,  follows ;  and  the  bishop 
proclaims  to  the  audience — ChristoB  vo8cres$;  that  iff, 
^^Clurist  is  risen!**  This  declaration  is  received  willi 
shouts  of  exultation ;  the  bells  ring  a  joyfiil  peal ;  and 
the  choir  strikes  up  a  hymn  of  praise  in  honour  of  the 
risen  Saviour.  When  this  is  concluded,  the  bbhop  and 
priests  throw  themselves  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and 
crawl  all  round  the  church,  kissing  the  pictures  of  saints 
and  other  sacred  relics.  The  spectators  follow  their  ex- 
ample; but  preferring  living  to  inanimate  objects  of  sa- 
lutation, they  set  about  kissing  one  another  :  then,  leav- 
ing the  church,  commence  an  inordinate  meal  which 
lasts,  with  little  intermission,  for  a  week. 

During  this  period  the  same  custom  of  salutation  is 
continued;  nor  is  it  confined  to  equals,  but  prevails 
among  acquaintances  however  different  in  birth,  educa- 
tion, age,  or  sex.  A  noble  lady  cannot  refuse  a  kiss 
from  tne  meanest  peasant,  if  he  advance  with  an  egg 
in  his  hand  in  token  of  the  conclusion  of  tho  fast,  and 
the  words  ChrUtot  voter  ess  .  on  his  tongue.  She  ia 
obliged  by  her  religion  to  receive  the  egg  witli  courtesy 
to  return  the  kiss  m  kind,  tnd  to  reply,  VUt  tiny  vo«. 
cress f  **  Verily  he  is  risen.**  The  habit  of  personal  salute 
obtains  more  among  tbe  Russians  than  any  of  the  other 
continentalists.  Aiier  the  first  introduction  of  a  gentle- 
man to  a  lady,  he  kisses  her  hand  whenever  they  meet, 
while  she  gracefully  returns  the  compliment  on  his 
cheek. 

The  festivities  of  E^astcr  continue  with  almost  savago 
exuberance  for  a  week ;  but  there  are  few  or  no  breaches 
of  the  peace.  It  is  a  singular  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  natives,  that  amidst  all  their  boisterous  sports  and 
licentious  revelries,  they  never  quarrel ;  and  whenever 
anger  is  excited,  seldom  as  it  is,  it  vents  itself  in  word;. 
Their  language  contains  a  remarkable  variety  of  terms 
of  abuse,  with  which  they  are  satisfied,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  more  brutal  expedient  of  blows. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  may  emphatically 
be  called,  as  Burke  with  less  propriety  designated  CnU 
cutta,  a  **  city  of  palaces  ;*'  for  the  royal  residences  arp 
very  numerous,  and  most  of  the  public  buildings  might, 
from  their  arcnitectural  magnificence,  be  mistaken  fer 
such.  That  of  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  with  the  Impe* 
rial  Taurida  and  Anichkoff',  is  in  the  interior  of  the  ca-» 
pital ;  those  of  Oranienbaum,  Yelagine,  Kamm^noi,  and 
several  others,  are  outside  the  town.  I  have  visited 
many,  and  have  found  them  elegant  and  picturesque  as 
country  chateaux,  or  excelling  in  Hie  severer  grandeur  of 
metropolitan  palaces.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  of 
a  highly  imposing  charact^ri  which  peculiarly  attract 
the  traveUer*8  notice,  being  all  situated  together  on  the 
same  quay  of  the  Neva,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  long 
facade  of  the  Admiralty.  They  are  called  respectively, 
the  MarUe-palace,  the  Hermitage,  and  the  Wipter-pa-i 
lace.  The  first  of  these  derives  its  name  firom  the  mate^ 
rial  of  which  the  columns  are  fermed.  Tho  lowei  nor| 
of  tlio  wall  is  built  of  granite ;   tlie  upper  of  a  mirK 
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Rtone,  which  is  either  marUo  or  grvLj  granite.  A  pecu- 
liar ■j)Ioadour.  is  communicated  to  tnis  structure  hy  the 
massive  capitals  and  basements  of  the  pillars  which,  as 
well  as  the  balconies,  are  compdHcd  of  bronze  richlf  gilt.^ 
It  was  origioaUy  built  for  Count  Orjoff,  tlie  faTourite  of 
Catherine  the  Second ;  and  allerwards  tenanted  by  the 
last  King  of  Poland,  who  here  terminated  his  unfortunate 
careen  Jt  is  now  uninhabited ;  and^  for  aome  reason« 
strangers  ace  not  admitted. 

Separated  by  a  little  space  from  the  Marble-^aee  is 
that  called  the  Hermitage,  lyhich  Catherine  the  Second 
•et  apart  for  the  enjoyments  of  social  life.  Every  quarter 
of  the  world  ha^  contributed  to  supply  this  superb  edifice 
with  something  valuable  in  the  departments  of  art  or 
0oiencc>  Besides  the  collection  of  cameos,  jenels,  statues, 
antiques,  and  books,  there  is  a  gallery  of  paintings* 
irbieh  would  be  esteemed  good  even  in  Rome  or  I*lo- 
renee.  Oae  long  room  is  furnished  with  fbur  hundred 
portraits  of  tlie  chief  officers  of  the  Russian  army, 
pointed  by  the  late  Mr.  Da  we,  an  English  artist  of  great 
merit  in  the  seryice  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  As- 
ccnding  the  staircase*  we  were  conducted  into  a  spa- 
cious apartment,  one  door  of  which  loads  to  a  conserva- 
tory of  trees  called  the  Winter.garden ;  beyond  this  is 
another  called  tlio  Summer-garden^  fbur  hundred  feet  in 
length,  formed  of  soil  elevated  on  masonry  to  a  height 
of  more  than  forty  feet  This  artificial  garden  must 
Lave  been  the  result  of  prodigious  labour;  'but  in  St 
Petersburg,  all  public  works  ore  on  a  scule  of  roagnifi- 
cci^ce  that  fills  a  stranger  with  astonishment.  Under  a 
dospotie  moBorcy  no  one  dares  to  find  fault  with  demands 
n»ade  by  government  on  tlie  purse  of  the  people.  To 
enter  on  a  description  of  the  Hermitage  would  be  to  in. 
volve  myself  in  the  labour  of  a  month ;  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready referred  you  to  a  work  wherein  all  that  is  worthy 
of  remark  in  tliis  capital  has  been  described  with  inte- 
resting minutoncse,  1  will  only  add  tint  I  never  before 
visited  a  building  which  excited  such  sentiments  of 
pleasure,  admiration,  and  astonishment. 

The  Horraitug.e,  though  a  distinct  building,  is  attached 
to,  and  oonsidcred  as  forming  port  of,  the  Winter-polace, 
whioli  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This 
is  the  largest  royal  re^dence  in  Europe,  occupying  an 
^ca  of  fbriy.five  thousand  square  yards,  and  capable  of 
aooommodating  a  tlioosond  inmates.  The  basement  and 
nppcr  Atones  are  built  in  different  styles  of  architecture, 
so  tliat  the  exterior  is  cgmbrous  and  inelegant  The 
most  splendid  apoKment,  probably  t^urivalTed  in  the 
world,  is  the  great  hall  of  St.  George,  f,  hundred  and 
forty  fytt  by  sixty,  surrounded  by  forty  marble  columns 
in  double  rows,  with  capitals  and  pedestals  richly  gilt 

Bofbre  dismissing  the  palaces,  I  may  mention  that 
there  is  one  at  a  village  called  Tzarskoe  Celo^  or  the 
fimperor*s  village,  twentyrtwo  wersts  from  6t  Petersburg, 
to  whioli  Monsieur  Djuokorski,  oi^e  of  thp  counsellors  of 
state,  from  whom  I  ha^e  reoiHvcd  great  kindness,  ^rove 
roe  in  bis  ou'riage  the  day  before  yesterday^  In  pur 
way  we  stopped  at  the  establishm^it  of  an  enterprisiag 
^glish  qnaker  who  has  been  engt^^ed  for  som^s  years 
under  government  in  draining  the  morasses  around  the 
A.'ipitai.  He  has  suooeeded  so  well  that  his  house  now 
stands  in  the  midit  of  luxuriant  oorn-ficlds,  in  a  spot 
which  had  probably  never  before  been  trodden  by  man. 
A  little  fhrtlier  on,  we  passed  through  two  vilkiges, 
allotted  to  a  German  colony,  whose  industry  has  diffused 
an  air  of  comfort  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  Russian  village.  1  will  not  weary  yon 
with  a  deseriptioB  of  tlie  palaee  at  Tzarskoe  Celo,  which 
«xhibits  the  same  profUse  magnifioenoo  as  the  jroyal 
4wclUngs  at  St  Petersburg,  but  contains  09ly  two  rooms 
strikin^y  characteristic ;  the  one,  covered  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  amber ;  the  other  lined,  half  way  up  its  walls, 
witli  Upis  lazuli ;  tlie  floor  being  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  rpoms  where  Alexander  sat  and  transacted 
the  chief  business  of  his  empire,  as  well  as  the  bed-room, 
with  the  hard  mattress  on  wliich  he  slept,  cannot  fail  to 
be  regarded  with  ^at  interest  This  svfitc  of  apartments 
is  said  to  remain  in  tlie  state  in  whicii  ho  icfl  them.  Ui» 
hat  and  glovos  are  on  the  chair,  his  boots  by  the  door; 
and  his  pocket  handkerchief  on  the  table.  These  rooms 
are  consecrated  to  tlie  memory  of  the  deceased.  There 
mre  some  who  object  to  such  memorials  of  the  dead.  To 
my  mind  they  are  pleasing.  They  serve  to  maintaii^  the 
oonnection  between  those  who  hve  qn  earth  imA  ihoae 
who  have  preceded  them  in  departure  henee. 

We  drank  tea  at  the  palace  with  Gieneral  Merdei^s 

*  The  well  knotvn  Houghton  coUeption  that  belonged 
,to  Sir  Robert  Wolpolc  was,  to  tlie  disgrace  of  our  coun-; 
tnr,  suffered  to  be  carried  ojtvjiy  to  ennch  the  treaswres 
of  the  Hermitage 


family.  He  is  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  and  empress, 
and  preceptor  to  the  young  heir  apparent,  the  archduke 
Alexander  Nicholayvich.  Tliese  three  interesting  per- 
sonagcs  we  saw  ;  as  also  the  little  archduchesses,  who 
were  in  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  we  spent  the  even- 
ing. Walking  round  the  gardens  with  our  kind  hostess 
and  some  other  Russian  ladies,  we  encountered  many 
groups  assembled  thero  to  see  tod  be  seen,  and  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  emperor  in  the  course  of  his  usual 
promenade.  The  officers  were  in  full  uniform :  the  ladies 
in  handsome  aflomoon  dresses.  Most  of  the  latter  spoke 
English ;  and  that  with  a  fluency  which  the  Russians 
generally  display  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  My 
companions  gave  me  some  interesting  details  of  the 
Persian  ambassadors  sent  over  a  year  or  two  kgo  by 
Shah  Abbas ;  speaking  of  them  as  men  of  polished  man- 
ners and  finished  education,  thoroughly  at  home  in4he 
languages  and  diplomacy  of  the  various  European 
courts. 

In  a  large  institution,  standing  close  to  Tzarskoe  Celo, 
for  the  instruction  of  cliildrcn  of  the  Russian  nobility, 
my  fl-iend  pointed  out  two  young  princes  from  Georgia 
and  one  fVom  Cashmere  who  have  been  sent  to  St  Pe- 
tersburg for  education.  I  was  snrprised  to  find  they  do 
not  understand  Persian.  One  of  them  bos  picked  up  a 
little  Fronch,  and  was  pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
pUying  his  fancied  proficiency.  The  elegant  form  t>f 
the  CoShmerian  boy,  his  slender  figure  and  supple  limbs, 
so  chnracteristio  of  an  eastern  child,  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  hardy  and  brooder  structure  of  the  young  Rus- 
sians. 

The  mint  at  St  Petersburg  is  well  arranged.  The 
machinery  and  superintendents  are  English.  The  for- 
mer was  made  by  Bolton  and  Watts  of  London,  after  the 
model  of  that  used  in  our  own  mint  Wherever  an 
Englishman  goes,  ho  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  preference 
given  to  the  artificers,  machinery,  and  manufactures  of 
his  country.  In  nearly  all  the  large  institutions  of  this 
metropolis  the  superintendents  are  Scotch  or  English ; 
and  their  stcam<.engine8,  as  well  as  most  other  articles 
of  machinery,  have  neen  imported  firom  England.  The 
labourers  in  the  mitit  are  serft  of  the  emperor.  We  were 
detained  till  their  dinner  hour,  and  witnessed  a  painful 
process,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  more  civilised  Eu- 
ropean:*. Au  the  native  workmen  were  clothed  in  very 
thin  white  jackets  and  linen  trowsers  without  jxickets. 
As  they  moved  in  files  from  the  laboratory  to  the  dining- 
room,  each  serf  was  examined  by  a  police  officer,  who 
passed  his  hands  over  the  whole  of  the  man's  body,  from 
tho  crown  of  the  head  to  the  feet,  to  ascertain  if  he  had 
any  coin  secreted  in  his  hair  or  dress.  At  night,  when 
the  workmen  leaye  the  house,  they  are  stripped  to  the 
skin  and  go  out  in  other  clothes ;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
those  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  are  burnt, 
to  obtain  tho  particles  of  metal  adhering  to  the  fibres  of 
the  doth.  Whiki  a  manifestation  of  respect  sometimes 
teaches  men  to  respect  themselves,  habitual  distrust 
nacsssarily  engenders  disregard  of  that  virtue  in  wliich 
the  party  is  supposed  to  bo  deficient  Hence  the  Rus- 
sians ars  faithless. 

'JPhs  coin  commonly  current  is  a  rublsv  divided  into  a 
hoadrcd  stopper  kopecks.  Of  this  there  are  two  sorts, 
tlie  paper  aiid  the  sikcr  ruble;  theibrmor  nearly  equal 
in  value  to  ebven  pence  of  our  money ;  the  latter  to  throe 
shillings  and  four  pence.  Originally,  the  one  was  merely 
a  representative  of  the  other,  as  our  one-pound  notes 
wers  of  twenty  shillings;  but  latterly,  p^per  has  been  so 
depreciated  by  an  excess  of  issue  and  other  causes,  that 
its  value  has  been  diminished  in  the  proportion  just 
stated.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  bars 
of  silver  were  used  instead  of  coins.  Theso  were  marked 
at  regular  distances  with  notohes,  {rubU,)  according  to 
which  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  bar  was  cut  off  to 
settle  on  account  .The  word  kopeek  is  <lsrivcd  from 
ito/Mtf,  a  spear,  because  formerly  the  iiopper  coin  was 
stamped  witli  an  impression  of  St  George  spearing  the 
dragon.  I  have  seen  no  gold  in  the  country.  A  platina 
coin,  called  an  **  imperial,**  has  been  lately  struck.  Its 
value  is  not  quite  a  guinea.  This  'b  the  first  pieco  of 
money  that  has  ever  been  coined  fhmi  platina.  The 
metal  is  generally  found  as  in  oxyde.  Dr,  Wollaston 
was  tho  discoverer  of  a  mode  of  combining  it  with  chemi- 
cal agenis  so  as  to  render  it  tractile  and  fU  for  opinoge. 
On  his  dsath'bed  he  disclosed  this  secret  to  Mr.  iWechc), 
the  astronomer,  under  whose  instruction  apersoniOamed 
Johnson,  was  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tlio  metal ; 
and  when  the  Russian  government  sent  to  Elngland  for 
some  one  who  coald  undertake  the  superintendenee  of  a 
platina  coinage  at  St  Petersburg,  thb  man  was  selcDted 
for  the  purpose.  The  metal  was  prepared,  a^  a  ctan 
struck  with  groat  skill  and  neatness:    but,  in  ^  mean 


time,  the  value  of  platina  had  been  much  deprecisted  hj 
a  large  importation  firom  America ;  and  it  was  oonndcced 
inexpedient  to  put  into  circulation  a  metal  that  woold  bo 
liablo  to  very  great  fluctuations  in  value,  lienos  the 
**•  imperial  '*  has  never  lefl  the  mint,cxcept  when  purchased 
by  visiters  as  a  curiosi^. 

The  museum  of  tho  Academy  of  Sciences  contains 
fi^fures  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  uncivilised  coon. 
tries,  attired  in  their  national  costumes.    Amoog  tbess 
are  dresses  of  several  of  the  tribes  of  Sibftria,  ue  Ss- 
moiodes,  Kamtchadales,  Laplanders,  Chinese,  Konraii; 
and  Japanese.  There  are  also  several  natural  corinsifiw, 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth  Ikit 
was  found  buried  in  an  iceberg  on  the  bank  of  Iho  Obi, 
in  Siberia.     As  the  ice  gradnuly  dissolved  in  a  sanuBsr 
more  than  usually  warm,  bears  attacked  tho  flesh,  wUcfa 
was  in  a  state  of  high  preseryation,  and  destroyed  the 
skin;  but  the  skeleton  was  secured  with  the  ezceptioa  «f 
a  single  foot   It  now  stands  in  the  museum  iAome  totbt 
of  a  large  elephant ;   and  though  the  one  is  not  mA 
less  in  height  than  the  other,  a  comparison  of  their  joiali 
slfows  how  superior  the  mammoth  must  hare  bea  is 
strength  and  bulk.     From  a  part  of  the  slmi  whaA  k 
preserved  it  appears  that  the  animal  was  ftimiafaed  vift 
long  hair ;  a  fact  affording  strong  presnmptive  erideaes 
that  it  inhabited  the  cold  latitude  in  which  the  bodf  wm 
discovered ;   and  that  it  was  not,  as  somo  theariKs  Ativ 
supposed,  the  native  of  a  tropical  region.     AmoUierpn^ 
duce  of  Siberia  exhibited  hero  is  a  pioce  of  alifeiPQB 
weighing  nearly  seventeen  hundred  pounds, 

I  have  visited  witli  great  interest  the  yrisoa,  a  t«€afa 
for  the  destitute,  a  cotton  roanuibotory  m  wVnchofbl 
hundred  'foundlings  and  two  thousand  adults  are  «» 
pk>yed  under  the  soperintendence  of  a  Soolch  ^eacd; 
and  the  China,  plate  glass,  and  iron  msnu&clQineB;  ». 
stitutions  admirably   arranged,  whieh  cannot  fUs 


recompense  a  foreigner  for  some  trouble  he  msiy  esc 
ter  in  gaining  admittance.  I  have  been  deligbtedvii 
St  Petersburg.  Every  thing  here  is  novel ;  every  % 
interesting;  and  every  thing  in  a  style  of  mafnaificeai 
that  is  p^ectly  astonishing.  To  describe  all  tint  i 
worthy  of  note  would  fill  a  volume ;  and  as  books  ks 
been  published  containing  detailed  accounts  ^  thiiifi 
tal,  I  refrain  from  minute  particulars. 

Tho  houses  of  the  lower  ordcn  are  made  €ki^ 
wood,  having  projecting  Swiss  roo&,  small  windom^fll 
narrow  balconies  with  ornamented  balustrades.  Ihv 
of  the  higher  classes  are  built  of  stuccoed  UiiiA.wA 
like  our  own,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a 
of  Grecian  pillars  and  pihwters.  In  all,  the 
article  of  furniture  is  the  stove.  This  oonsisis  of 
walls  of  brick,  cased  outside  with  white,  or . 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  fvH,  and 
to  the  top  of  tho  room.  The  inside  is  weU 
with  flues,  so  that  the  sir  of  the  whole  room  is 
heated  by  the  large  radiating  surfiuse  presented  Is 
fire  is  lighted  once  in  twenty 4bur  hours,  and 
wood  has  ^»ased  to  blaze,  the  h^Ued  air  is 
within  the  stove.  In  large  houses,  one  of  tfcese 
niences  may  be  found  in  almost  every  room,  asd 
in  the  hall. 

But  this  careful  distribution  of  heat  is 
precaution  rendered  necessary  by  the  rigourtft 
winter.    External  air  must  be  excluded.    ^ 
pose  every  house  is  fhmisbed  with  double 
the  month  of  September,  after  a  succession  of 
days,  tho  outer  windows,  which  had  bees 
during  summer,  are  fitted  m,  and  the  intenlioes 
with  tow.    A  layer  of  sand,  with  a  few  handfUi  ft 
is  then  strewed  between  the  two  fhnnes  to  abioii 
moisture ;    and  tho  inner  ones  are  secured  ss  Ih 
communication  can  take  pUce  between  the  eito^ 
internal  atmosphere.    The  use  of  stoves 
Russians  of  the  cheerfiil  comfort  of  an  Enfti^ 

and  windows  constantly  closed  render  the  tm ^ 

and  sultry;  but  these  means  preserve  an  eqo^lf* 
temperature,  so  that  in  the  severest  winter  thuuiiiiBil4 
diroughout  the  dwelling  generally  sUnd  at  ^  *' 
Fahrenheit. 

Tho.dimate  of  Russia  is  not  so  prejudicial  tofH^ 
ers  as  might  be  supposd,  because  the  cxtrsiBerf* 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer'  compel  then  *  * 
observant  and  careful  Among  the  natives,  too,  iiMM 
consumptions,  rheumatisms,  and  other  diseases  reiiINf 
from  cold,  are  not  so  prevalent  as  in  countries  wbotlli 
rigour  of  winter  is  less  severe.  In  more  teii(«# 
chmee,  extraordinary  precautions  are  not  couAAeni^ 
sential  to  the  preservation  ef  life.  The  natifcs  beei^ 
careless  of  the  changes  of  weather,  and  ncglifmt^ 
tfaemsdves;  henee  the  bad  efifects  which  ensue.  Hg0 
every  peasant  is  a  strict  obeervof  of  the  thennoBcfcr, 
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and  can  talk  with  as  moeh  acoaracy  of  the  decrees  of 
Jieat  and  oold  that  have  been  ezhitHted  during  the  aeaaon, 
aa  a  phiiosofkher  in  England.  He  dressea  accordingly. 
In  warm  weather  he  wears  a  shallow  broad-brimmed 
bat,  and  a  caftan,  or  robe  like  the  Persian^s,  tied  by 
a  csontore  of  silk  round  the  waist  His  beard  is  always 
long,  and  bis  hair  dose  shorn  behind,  level  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ears.  A  shirt  hangs  ootside  his  loose  trowsers ; 
bi«  neck  b  left  bare ;  and  stockings  are  regarded  as  a 
needless  hizary.  In  winter  his  hat  is  ezehanged  for  a 
fur  cap,  wrapping  over  the  ears  and  sides  of  the  ^ce ;  his 
Helit  trowsers  ibr  thick  doth  or  blanketing ;  and,  instead 
of  the  caftan,  be  wears  a  doak  of  sheep,  wolf,  or  bear's 
akin,  with  their  hair  tamed  inwards.  His  bands  are 
simiiariy  protected  by  shaggy  gloves,  which  tie  up  four 
fia^era  together,  allotting  a  separate  division  to  the 
thumb ;  and  his  feet  by  lined  boots  coming  up  to  the 
kneea.  A  flowing  beard  and  long  moutioMs  form  a 
natiwml  ffuard  to  Uie  lower  part  of  the  &oe,  so  that  the 
eyos  and  nose  Alone  are  exposed. 

Thus  equipped,  a  Russian  walks  or  rides  on  a  sledge, 

aloMMt  unconsdousof  odd,  though  cutting  rapidly  through 

a  bleak  wkid  whea  thethermometer  shows  50°  of  Fahren- 

\xaX  bekiw  freeung  poii^     The  only  object  of  sdidtude 

la  lua  nose.    ThiB  is  occasionally  noet-bitten.    Having 

lost  aU  seosation  in  that  part,  the  suffsrer  is  made  ac- 

qninted  with  the  acddent  by  some  passer  by,  who 

obaerret  its  natural  colour  to  be  changed.    He  imme- 

dktdy  rubs  bis  nose  with  snow,  which  imparts  some  of 

its  own  heat  to  the  fleah  previously  reduced  to  the  tern- 

perature  of  the  air.   Thi^,  together  with  friction,  restores 

circulation,  and  the  nose  is  saved.    If  the  remedy  be  not 

qv'iekly  appbed,  or  if  he  approach  the  fire,  $h»  part  mor- 

tiftea  and  ftlla  off.    The  same  observation  applies  to  the 

lingers  and  toea.    Conndering  the  intensity  of  cold  in 

winter,  and  the  roidtitode  enMod  to  its  influence,  it  is  a 

matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  are  seen  with  mutilated 


The  drme  oi  the  higher  orders  of  Russians  resembles 

tbmt  of  mmihx  classes  among  other  European  nations. 

In  winter,  they,  like  the  peasants,  are  ftimished  with 

atoot  cloaks  linisd  with  fur,  but  ef  superior  quality  and 

foreign  manufkcture.  In  the  selection  of  fur  the  Ruasian 

gcotfemen  we  very  particukr.    Fifteen  or  twenty-flve 

%m!^  i.  a  price  ^xruncommonlT  paid  for  a  ^gle 

aoUar.    The  ladies  follow  French  fiisfaions;    while  Sie 

lower  dass  of  women  diflfer  little  in  appearance  from  these 

of  Finlanid,  exaept  that  they  tuck  up  their  hair;    and 

many  wear  ca]ps  richly  ornamented  with  gold. 

Oae  peouliaftty  in  the  cHmateof  Russia  is  remarkable. 
Iliere  is  «ieither  autumn  nor  spring.    Summer  passes 
away  and  it  is  winter.    Winter  was  yesterday :  to  day  is 
mrauMr.*    Tbefnrst  intimation  of  the  setting  in  of  frost 
is  received  from  Lake  Ladoga,  which,  being  inland  and 
uonsiderabiy  north  of  St  Petersburg,  is  firoaen  before  the 
Neva.  Hia  river  is  generally  ft'oien  in  November,  though 
■ometinies  not  till  December ;  and  the  event  b  preceded 
by  unsettled  weather,  thick  fogs,  and  strong  winds.    As 
soon  as  nasRS  <»f  ice  begin  to  float  down  vom  the  lake, 
tfbe  fari^fea^  which  stand  on  large  barges,  are  opened  in 
the  oeoCre  and  allowed  to  swing  romtd  to  either  side. 
Btd  tern  bants,  and  thoee  only  of  ahrge  si»,are  suffiraed 
ta  erona,  for  fisar  of  the  heavy  blocks  oif  ice.  By  degrees, 
these  eloae  up  the  river,  which  Ukewisa  fi«ezea ;  vrban,  a 
deep  ftU  of  snow  filling  intersticea-aiid  levelling  th^  sur- 
^ee,  the  ice  is  declared  passable,  and  is  soon  covered 
with  pnaaengers,  horses,  skaters,  sledges,  and  carriages, 
aihibitiag  a  acene  of  gfltat  gaiety  and  amusement    The 
bridges  are  replaced ;  and  the  communioatioB,  pr^ndoudy 
eat  oifl^  betweea  difierent  parts  of  the  dty,  is  renewed. 
Hie  atcceta  present  an  aspect  no  kss  novel.     Carriages 
aie  deprived  of  thdr  wheeb  and  (daced  on  sledges, 
gfiding-  over  the  hard  and  even  surfiuoe  of  snow  wiUi  a 
Ttfidii^  and  aecuri^  highly  interesting.    Stoves  are 
b|^Aca  in  the  principal  squares  for  the  benefit  of  the 
leniHifcifci,  or  drivers,  and  others  whose  profession  com- 
pels them  to  stand  still  in  th«  open  air.    The  roo&  of  the 
liouses  are  covered  with  the  same  unvaried  dress  of  virgin 
whifc^  and  studded  mth  crows,  which  assemble  in  groups 
•B  Booierous  as  those  that  may  be  seen  through^t  the 
year  in  Gafcutta.    All  this  is  the  effect  of  a  fow  days. 
Summer  has  passed  away  like  a  dream,  and  winter  has 
act  in. 
fiut  a  Russian  winter  has  not  the  gloom  of  that  season 


*  It  is  calculated  that  throughout  the  year  there  are 
three  hot,  or  tolerably  warm,  days  to  two  winter  days  and 
one  in  which  it  is  moderatdy  fair  with  frost  at  night 
The  extreme  heat  of  summer  seklom  exceeds  80^  of 
Fabnenheitin  the  shade,  and  the  extreme  odd  of  winter 
is  rardy  more  than  30^  below  zero. 


in  any  other  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  time  of 
gaiety  and  enjoyment,  not  oiriy  to  the  rich  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  drawing-room,  but  to  all  classes  in  manly 
out-of-door  exercises.  Nor  is  the  shoitness  of  the  day  a 
source  of  gpreat  inconvenience.  I^ong  afler  the-  sun  has 
set,  his  refracted  rajTs,  reflected  from  everv  object  white 
with  snow,  afford  a  protracted  twilight ;  darkness  is  fre- 
quently dissipated  by  a  wdoome  aurora ;  and  night  is 
always  enlivened  by  a  sky  which,  exhibiting  a  brilliant 
illumination  of  starry  lamps,  seems  to  participate  the  joy 
of  the  dty. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January  the  priests,  marching  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  bank  of  the  Neve«  bless  its 
frozen  waters.  The  rite,  like  that  celebrated  at  Easter, 
(which  resembles  the  ceremonies  that  Plutarch  says 
were  used  by  the  heathens  in  search  of  Osiris,)  seems  to 
have  a  pagan  origin.  A  wooden  building  is  erected  on 
the  ice.  In  the  centre  is  suspended  a  visible  emblem  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  metropolitan,  foUoweid  by  priests, 
enters  this  temporary  shecl ;  and  having  pierced  the  ice, 
dips  a  crudfix  into  the  hole  and  sprinkles  the  water  in 
the  direction  of  the  crowds  who  line  the  banks.  The 
emperor  makes  a  point  of  being  present  on  this  occasion, 
as  during  most  other  grand  rcKgious  ceremonies. 

The  Neva  remains  frozen  till  about  the  middle  of 
ApriL  In  the  beginning  of  that  month  snow  disappears 
from  the  more  frequented  streets ;  and  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice,  an  occurrence  hailed  with  intense  interest,  is 
calculated  by  some  with  singular  accuracy.  They  arc 
seldom  mistaken  in  the  day.  Pdice  officers  are  posted 
to  prevented  people  from  passing  over.  The  bridges  are 
removed,  and  multitudes  flock  to  tho  river  to  be  specta- 
tors of  the  great  event  At  length,  indistinct  murmurs 
indicate  a  partial  eracking  of  the  ice.  Masses  begin  to 
disengage  themselves  in  the  centre,  and  are  carried  under 
by  the  cqrrent  At  last,  a  general  crash  is  heard,  like' 
the  roar  of  distant  thunder ;  the  whde  body  of  ice  is 
broken  up,  and  fVosen  mountains  are  seen  moving  down 
the  Neva,  striking  against  each  other  and  against  the 
banks  wiUi  destructive  vidence.  For  two  or  three  days 
the  river  ccmtinues  to  be  covered  with  nmilar  masses 
which  float  in  from  the  Ladoga.  During  this  period  all 
communication  is  cut  off  between  quarters  of  the  dty  on 
oppoMte  banks.  A  salute  fVom  the  citadel  intimates  a 
reinstatement  of  the  bridges,  and  a  grant  of  permission 
to  the  boatmen  once  more  to  ply  uieir  long-forgotten 
oars. 

This  event  b  not  allowed  to  pass  without  an  appropriate 
ceremony.  The  governor  of  the  fort,  attend^  by  his 
staff,  sohdts  permission  to  pay  his  respects  to  th^  em- 
peror, and  presents  him  with  a  glassfbl  of  the  pure  waters 
of  the  Neva,  in  token  that  they  have  been  restored  to 
thdr  Hquid  state,  and  that  a  more  genial  season  has  ar- 
rived. The  priests,  too,jperfarm  their  part,  and  bless  the 
returning  vegetation.  Plants  and  trees  now  put  forth 
their  flowers,  leaves,  and  blossoms.  Nature  rises  with 
fresh  energy  from  her  long  iorpor,  and  seems  to  spent, 
with  the  gaiety  of  the  butterfly  springing  from  its 
chrysalis  state.  What  in  England  is  the  wont  of  a  sea- 
son is  here  performed  in  a  we^k  or  two ;  and  the  sudden 
transition  fitmi  the  depth  of  winter  to  the  full  verdure  of 
summer  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  delightfbl.  In  these 
observations  I  give  you  the  result  of  my  enquiries  from 
others;  for,  not  having  been  here  in  winter,  I  have  not 
witnessed  the  festivities  of  that  season,  nor  the  roagi;»d 
trandormation  of  nature. 

During  September  and  October,  and  ^11  DKMre  in  the 
month  of  November,  St  Petersburg  is  liable  to  inunda- 
tions of  the  river,  produced  far  strong  winds  setting  in 
from  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  checking  the  current  of  the 
Neva.  'Hie  severeet  calamity  of  this  nature  which  has 
happened  of  late  years  will  be  fresh  in  your  recollection. 
It  occurred  in  JTovember  1884,  when  the  river  rose  fifteen 
feet,  and  threatened  the  whole  city  with  destruction. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  and  many  buildings  destroyed.  A 
broad  red  line  on  all  the  houses  keeps  in  constant  re- 
membrance this  dreadful  viutation  of  Providence,  and 
marks  the  height  attained  by  the  water. 

Twen^  miles  fixmi  St.  Petersburg,  dose  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva,  is  the  island  of  Oronstadt,  the  station  for 
Russian  shipping.  A  steamer  leaves  the  capital  at  an 
early  hour  every  morning  during  summer,  and  returns 
the  some  evenuig,so  that  the  docks  can  be  inspected  with 
very  little  trouble  and  difficulty,  provided  only  that  care 
has  been  taken  to  secure  the  necessary  signatures  to- the 
passport,  which  is  always  a  matter  of  great  iipportance, 
and  generally  embarrassed  with  unnecessary  obstadcs 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  Cronetadt  is  well 
fortified  towards  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  little  isles 
furnished  with  batteries.  Its  chief  protection  is  the 
shallow  water  investing  it  on  all  does,  and  leaving  only 


one  narrow  channel,  fVom  which,  in  case  of  invasioti,  the 
buoys  would  be  removed.  About  fifteen  thousand  sailors 
are  kept  here,  trained  like  soldiers,  to  act  as  a  marine  ' 
corps  against  an  enemy.  The  navy  of  Russia  is  not 
large.  Having  so  small  a  coast  to  guard,  and  so  little 
facility  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,  it  is  not  her  policy 
to  do  more  in  this  department  than  may  be  sufficient  to 
protect  her  German  provinces  and  Finland  against  Swc- 
den.  As  her  commerce  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  her  merchantmen  are  likewise  few.  Most  of 
the  ships  in  the  docks  are  English  or  American.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that  at  the  inn  where  1  lodge  there  is 
not  a  guest  of  any  other  nation ;  and  more  than  half  our 
party  are  captains  in  the  merchant  service  of  EIngland  or 
America. 

As  all  large  ships  are  built  at  St  Petersburg  in  a  dock 
yard  ofl*  the  granite  quay  already  referred  to,  where  the 
water  is  shallow,  a  number  of  camels  are  kept  at  Oron- 
stadt for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  down  the  river. 
Camels  are  hollow  cases  of  wood  so  constructed  as  to 
embrace  the  keel  and  lay  hold  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  on 
both  sides.  They  are  filled  with  water  snd  sunk,  in  or- 
der to  be  fixed  on.  The  water  is  then  pumped  out,  and 
the  spedfic  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  being  decreased, 
the  camels  and  vessel  gradually  rise.  The  process  is 
continued  by  an  addition  of  camels  till  the  ship  is  raised 
sufficiently  to  Miable  it  to  pass  the  shoals*  Since  my  ar- 
rival, two  d*  the  largest  ships  in  the  Rusdan  navy  have 
been  launched  from  this  dock  yard,  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  vrith  aU  the  parade  which  invariably  atttends 
dmilar  events  in  this  great  capital. 

There  has  been  no  levee  this  month ;  but  Lord  Heytes- 
bury,  the  E2nglish  ambassador,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  some  obliging  attentions,  has  offered  to  present  me  at 
the  first  that  is  Tield  after  my  return  fVom  Moscow,  for 
which  dty  I  purpose  to  set  out  to-morrow. 

LETTER  XIIL 
Mbscoto,  23<j  (IIM,)  SepUmber,  1830. 

Before  quitting  St  Petersburg  it  was  necessary  that  I' 
sboukl  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  route  to  be  pursued 
from  Moscow,  because  a  traveller  is  obliged  to  advertise 
his  name  in  the  public  newspapers  three  times  before  he 
can  obtain  permission  to  leave  the  country.  This  form 
occupies  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  the  final  passport  can  be 
procured  only  at  St  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  at  which  ever 
of  the  two  places  the  advertisement  has  been  published. 
As  the  standing  camp,  the  chief  object  of  interest  at 
Warsaw,  has  b^  removed  for  the  winter,  and  as  the 
road  through  that  part  of  Pdand  is  as  tedious  as  a  mo- 
notonous l^  of  sand  must  always  be;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  German  provinces  of  Russia,  with  their 
large  commerdal  towns,  the  western  part  of  Poland,  and 
the  extendve  territories  of  Prussia,  offer  much  of  novelty 
and  interest,  1  resolved  to  return  to  St  Petersburg  and 
pursue  the  road  by  Riga,  Polangen,  and  Koenigsberg,  to 
Berlin,  though  it  is  five  hnndi^  miles  longer  than  that 
by  Warsaw  to  the  capital  of  Prussia.  Accordingly,  hav- 
ing put  things  in  train  to  secure  a  passport  as  soon  as  I 
return  to  St  Petersburg,  and  having  obtained  permission 
to  proceed  to  Moscow,  I  entered  a  diligence  on  the  mom- 
ingof  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant 

The  distance  is  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  wersts, 
or  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles.  The  journey  oc- 
cupied four  days  and  nights.  L  was  olone  in  the  inside. 
There  were  three  outsioe  passengers,  one  of  whom  was 
a  Greek,  an  inhabitant  of  Toganrog,  to  which  place  his 
fiunily  "migrated  during  the  troubles  of  their  ill-fated 
land.  He  said  he  knew  a  little  of  the  ancient  Greek; 
and  though  he  could  not  understand  my  pronunciation, 
yet  when  I  wrote  a  few  words,  he  answered  readily,  and 
mterpreted  for  me  at  the  Russian  inns.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  it  appeared  that  one  of  my  com- 
panions, an  obliging  young  adventurer  of  much  general 
information,  spoke  Italian.  Thus,  considering  that  I  was 
travelling  in  a  foreign  and  half  dvihsed  country,  ignorant 
of  the  language,  and  without  an  interpreter,  I  had  no 
reason  to  oomplAin.  On  one  occadon,  I  met  a  native  of 
Georgia,  naturalised  as  a  Rusdan.  The  rencontre  was 
very  interesting.  His  name  was  John  Mortlock.  He 
had  been  a  slave,  and  was  redeemed  by  a  benevolent  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance,  well  known  in  London  and 
Brighton,  whose  name  he  ad(^>ted  in  the  Christian  rito 
of  baptism. 

Leaving  St  Petersburg  for  Moscow,  the  traveller  makes 
up  his  mind  to  resign  dl  comfort  till  he  reach  the  end  of 
his  journey.  At  the  post-houses  he  can  procure  scarcely 
any  thing  but  tea,  bread,  and  butter ;  except  here  and 
there  a  kind  of  soupe  malgre,  cdlcd  isekee,  consisting 
phiefly  of  cabbages  and  the  water  in  whidi  they  have 
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been  boiled.  The  filth  of  the- rooms  is  such  that  even 
those  who  travel  with  post-horses  and  can  command  their 
time  fMrefer  the  fatigue  of  continued  motion  to  a  nighf  s 
sojourn  in  one  of  these  nondescript  abodes.  The  state 
of  the  people  in  the  interior  seems  inconsistent  with  their 
proximity  to  such  a  city  as  St.  Petersburg.  The  shaggy 
peasant,  rivalling  in  hairiness  his  own  sheep-skin  cloak, 
and  lying  asleep  in  any  corner  of  the  road ;  the  bare- 
leggeid  girl  gazing  with  an  unmeaning  stare  fropi  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  which  serves  as  the  oniy  window  of  the 
bouse ;  and  the  wild  appearance  of  the  children,  the  cattle, 
and  the  buildings;  force  upon  a  stranger*s  mind  the  con- 
elusion  that  civilisation  has  been  left  behind.  However, 
every  thing  is  new;  and  what  is  new  is  interesting.  In 
spite  of  many  annoyances  and  great  discomfort  four 
days  and  nights  passed  quickly  away ;  .while  memory  was 
busily  occupied  in  recalling  the  wonders  of  St  Peters- 
burg, and  imagination  no  less  engsged  in  picturing  fairy 
visions  of  Moscow. 

The  first  twenty  wersts  carried  us  over  the  same  road 
that  X  had  travelled  only  a  day  or  two  before,  to  visit  the 
palace  of  Tzarskoe  Celo.  At  Sophea,  contiguous  to 
whicli  little  town  the  palace  stands,  our  progress  was  ar- 
rested for  three  hours  by  a  review  of  the  troops.  The 
peasants  had  scrambled,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  to  the  tops  of  their  thatched  roofe,  to  witness  the 
military  display.  I  fcJlowed  their  example,  seating  my- 
self  across  the  gable  end  of  a  cottage,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  many  a  Russian  boor  who  passed  his  dull 
joke  on  the  foreigner.  The  emperor  and  empress,  with 
several  of  the  imperial  feroily,  were  present  Thirty 
thousand  troops  were  assembled  to  go  through  the  ma- 
ncBuvres  of  a  mock  fight  Their  volleys  were  fired  with 
an  irregolarify  which  would  disgrace  an  awkward  squad ; 
otherwise,  as  fiir  as  a  civilian  can  judge,  the  duties  were 
performed  in  a  soldier-like  manner.  The  scene  was 
highly  animating,  and  very  opportune,  as  affording  me  a 
sight  of  the  Russian  army. 

The  Hussars  and  Coraacks  wore  a  peculiarly  martial 
appearance*  To  the  disappointment  or  a  foreigner's  cu- 
riosity, the  latter  have  been  disrobed  of  their  national 
costume,  and  vacancies  in  their  troops  have  been  supplied 
indiscriminately  with  native-bom  Russians.  They  are 
now  distinguished  firom  European  Lancers  chiefly  by  the 
length  and  weight  of  Jtheir  spearf^  and  by  the  skill  with 
which  they  wield  them.  The  word  Cossack  is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  the  Turkish,  Qcuxxak^)  a  robber.  The  preda- 
tory tribes  inliabiting  the  banks  of  the  Don  were  called 
the  Kuzzaks  of  the  Don;  a  designation  which,  by  an  easy 
corruption,  has  been  converted  mto  Don  CosncRs.  The 
term  Hussar  may  be  traced  nearer  home.  It  is  Hun- 
garian, signifying  twentieth.  The  name  was  first  ap- 
pUed  to  a  corps  rormed  by  a  selection  firom  various  regi- 
ments of  the  finest  man  in  every  twenty ;  and  being  im-, 
ported  into  other  coontries,  was  used  with  a  mcite  general 
and  less  accurate  signification. 

Afler  three  hours  we  obtained  permission  to  proceed. 
£hi, route,  we  passed  through  two  or  three  large  towns. 
The  first  was  Novgorod,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  St  Petersburg,  built  before  the  year  500  of  our  era. 
The  krtmlt  or  fortress,  erected  in  the  eleventh  century, 
was  repaired  by  the  celebrated  architect  Aristotile,*  of 
whose  taste  and  science  it  remains  a  deserted  monument, 
**  (ere  perennius.**  The  church  is  constructed  ailer  the 
model  of  St  Sophia*s  at  Constantinoi^  which  I  long  to 
see.  From  Moscow  to  Odessa  the  distance  is  only  eight 
hundred  miles;  and  a  water  conveyance  would  carry  me 
speedily  thence  to  IstamboL  But  as  duty  calls  me  home, 
inclination  must  be  sacrificed.  Novgorod  once  contained 
a  population  larger  than  St  Petersburg  now  does;  but  it 
hais  sunk  into  insignificance  and  possesses  no  object  of 
interest  except  the  tomb  of  Vladimir,  and  the  brass  gates 
he  brought  away  from  the  Crimea  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece.  Whether  or  not  they  are  the  identical 
gates  I  will  not  venture  to  decide;  but  some  learned  his- 
torians, among  whom  is  GibboUt  think  there  is  just 
ground  to  credit  the  story. 

About  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  firom  St  Petersburg, 
and  ninety  from  Novgorod,  we  crossed  a  little  range  of 
hillocks,  designated  by  the  lofly  title  of  the  W^day 
mountains,  though  scarcely  twelve  humdred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  form  a  water  plaie9U%  or  ele- 
vated spot  whence  rivers  assume  opposite  courses.  Thus, 
drops  which  have  been  congregated  in  the  same  cloud. 


*  Albert!  Aristotile,  otherwise  called  Ridolfe  Fioraventi, 
was  a  celebrated  architect  and  mechanician  of  Bologna, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  said  to 
have  moved  a  tower  with  all  its  bells  fro(n  one  of  the 
churclies  in  his  native  city  to  a  spot  thirty-five  paoes 
distant !  ^ 


and  fall  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  are  transported, 
some  to  the  commercial  Baltic,  and  some  to  the  Frosen 
ccean ;  while  otherb  diverge  to  the  inland  Caspian,  or  the 
Black  Sea  and  Mediterraneau.  The  capacious  mind  of 
Peter  the  Great  formed  a  design  of  completing  the  com- 
>niunication,  by  means  of  a  canal  cut  through  this  gently 
rising  ground,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian.  Many 
and  great  difliculties  were  to  be  CQcountercd,  but  at  length 
he  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Msta  and  the  Tvertsa ;  the 
former  joins  the  Volkoff  that  communicates  through  the 
lake  of  Ladoga  and  the  Neva  with  the  Baltic;  the  other 
is  lost  in  the  Wolga  which  flows  into  the  Caspian.  The 
fall  towards  the  Msta  is  very  great;  and  the  quantity  of 
water  that  can  be  collected  n'om  mountain  rills  is  insufli- 
cient  to  fill  the  canal  so  as  to  enable  vessels  to  go  down 
one  of  the  falls,  called  the  Borovitski.  Water  is  there- 
fore collected  in  a  basin  and  the  locks  are  opened  only 
once  a  week,  when  all  boats  waiting  for  a  passage  are 
mustered,  and  shoot  the  falls.  In  uie  descent  they  are 
generally  so  shattered  as  to  be  good  for  little  afterwards; 
and  since  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  reasoend  the  cata- 
racts, they  are  broken  up  at  Bt  Petersburg.  The  canal 
is  two  miles  in  length,  and  admits  about  four  thousand 
vessels  annually.  By  its  means  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive inland  navigations  in  the  world  is  accomplished;  the 
distance  fi'om  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  referred  to,  being  upwards  of  three  thousand 
miles.* 

A  hundred  and  four  miles  from  Valday  ^stands  Toijok, 
famous  for  a  manufacture  of  shoes  and  sashes  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  for  that  peculiar  mode  of  pre- 
paring leather,  which  in  every  country  gives  the  name  of 
Russian  leather  to  such  as  has  undergone  the  process.  I 
recollect,  when  travelling  some  years  ago  in  the  Himala 
mountains,  to  have  been  presented  by  ome  of  the  petty 
rajas  with  a  whole  skin  of  leather  thus  prepared,  the  only 
one  I  ever  saw  in  an  entire  state.  It  was  then  a  problem 
to  me  how  he  procured  it  Information  lately  obtained 
leads  me  to  believe  that  he  must  have  got  it  firom  Ladak, 
the  country  of  the  Grand  Lama,  (which  was  near  at  hand) 
where  a  large  fiiir  is  annually  held  for  the  barter  of  goods 
between  Cashmerians  and  Tartars,  who  form  a  m^ium 
of  communication  between  the  merchants  of  China  and 
Russia;  Russians  carrying  firom  the  fiur  of  Nijni  Novgo- 
rod home  produce,  wmch  they  exchange  with  Chinamen 
for  tea.  Torjok  leather  is  tanned  with  the  bark  of  oak, 
and  coloured  red  with  cochineal,  which  is  a  small  insect 
Gathered  on  the  opuntia  and  dried.  Some  vegetable  oil 
IS  added  to  communicate  its  peculiar  odour.  Here,  as  at 
each  station  where  the  horses  are  changed,  the  diligence 
halts  for  an  hour ;  and  a  foreigner  must  possess  great 
self-command  who  can  abstain  nt>m  laying  in  a  stock  of 
soyivenirs  of  Russia  firom  the  collection  of  curiosities  ex- 
posed  for  sale.  These  consist  chiefly  of  sashes,  caps,  pit 
lows,  slippers,  pocket-books,  and  writing  cases,  of  Teijok, 
or  Russian,  leather,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver. 

Tver,  a  lar^  u^d  handsome  town,  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  V<dga 
forty-three  miles  beyond  Torjok,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifly-eighl  from  St  Peiersborg..  The  population  exceeds 
twelve  thousand.  Here  the  real  character  of  Russian 
architecture  is  clearly  marked.  The  churches,  which  are 
numerous,  are  built  in  the  oriental  style.  Their  cupolas 
of  green  and  gold,  surmounted  with  massive  crosses 
gilded  by  the  setting  sun,  contrasted  picturesquely  with 
the  deep  aaure  .of  the  sky ;  and  presented  a  view,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  oriental,  yet  strangely  blended  with  what  is 
peculiarly  European.  When  lAp^eon  invaded  Mosoow, 
such  coaisternation  was  diffused  through  the  country,  that 
Tver,  which  is  only  a  hundred  and  seven  miles  ftoxn.  that 
city,  with  many  more  distant  towns,  was  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants^  who  carried  off  their  moveable  property  to 
remote  villages.  Tver  derives  its  name  from  the  Tvertsa 
that  here  disembogues  itself  into  the  Volga. 

There  is  something  indescribable  in  the  foelings  with 
which  for  the  first  time  we  look  on  things  and  places  re- 
garded from  childhood  with  respect  and  almost  venera- 
tion, conceded  either  to  their  individual  grandeur^  or  to 
historical  or  geographical  associations.  In  youth,  espe- 
ciaUy,  such  sentiments  are  excited  when  the  objeote  in 
question  are  remote,  and  the  probability  of  seeing  them 
but  small :  and  even  in  aAer  life  all  are  more  <nr  less  con* 
'■II I  ■  I  ■        I    I         II         II     I  I   I  I  .1    ■ 

•  ]^r.  G  ,a.  Scotch  missionary,  a  year  or  two  since, 
made  a  voyoge  by  the  route  referred  to  fVom  St  Peters- 
burg to  Astracan. 

From  an  ofiicial  paper  published  at  St  Petersburg  in 

August  1836,  it  appears  that  merchandise  to  the  value  of 

four  and  a  half  millions  sterling^  passed  through  this 

eanid,  called  Vouichoi-Volotchok,  m  the  year  1884. 
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scious  of  magnifying  to  themselves  what  is  distant  and 
unknown.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  some  sncii 
early  impressions  that  I  approached  the  Wolga.  I  onoe 
experienced  dmilar  feelings  cm  the  banks  .of  the  Giangee. 
But  here  I  mused  on  a  much  larger  river,  the  largest  of 
Europe ;  a  river  navigable  nearly  to  its  source,  through  m 
spaceof  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles ;  wad 
I  dwelt  on  it  with  a  kind  of  respect  and  admiration.  A 
bridge  of  boats  carrying  us  quickly  a<»x)8s,  the  train  of 
my  ideas  was  interruptMl  by  other  objects  of  novelty  and 
intorestf 

The  ai^oach  to  Mosoow  is  characterised  by  an  in- 
creasing resemblance  to  oriental  costumes,  as  well  as 
habits  and  style  of  architecture.  Women  wear  kmg 
shawls  oove^ing  the  head  and  pendent  to  the  feet,  liko 
the  eastern  ehudder^  which  probably  resenUes  tiie  veii 
that  Ruth  wore,  when,  in  the  simplicity  of  primitivo 
times  and  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  she  presented  her. 
self  to  her  kinsman  Boas.  The  gown  is  generally  sf 
some  briffht  colour;  and,  except  tbit  it  has  skerestad 
is  covered  with  tinsel,  might  bear  comparison  with  the 
Indian  sayah.  The  men  carry  in  their  girdle  a,  hatchet 
that  answers  the  purpose  of  a  knifo  as  well  as  of  an  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapon.  Their  large  dumsT  shoes 
are  cnade  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree ;  and,  instead 
of  stockings,  long  rolls  of  flannel  or  blanketing  are  twist, 
ed  in  a  grotesque  manner  round  their  legs. 

Many  of  the  villages  and  small  towns  through  wiiicli 
we  passed  are  not  paved,  but  boarded  with  pluiks;  Aa 
houses  also  are  built  of  logs,  in  the  fasidon  .already  da^ 
scribed  as  prevalent  in  Norway,  with  laige  Swisa  Toofe 
and  ornamented  boleonies.  At  the  inns,  a  pidnre  of  the 
Virgin  is  suqiended  in  every  room.  To  this,  ea^  per- 
son, as  he  enters,  paye  respect  by  crossing  himself 
quickly  and  bowing,  before  he  salntes  the  maater  or  mis. 
tress  of  the  house.  The  picture  is  gcBcraUy  cmred 
with  a  ooating  of  odoured  metal,  ofn  plated,  (in  ths 
churches  it  is  sometimes  of  pure  silver,)  which  ban  heiss 
to  show  the  face  and  hands.  This  practice  of  eoveria; 
the  object  of  wordiip  may  have  been  adopted  in  order  Is 
preserve  it  from  injury,  when  the  art  of  mnltipiying  oo. 
pies  was  little  known  m  Russia.  It  is  now  retained  oni^ 
becanse  the  tinsel  is  mora  gaudy  than  the  pictore. 

Sometimes,  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  wcbbi 
would  crowd  round  ns  with  hisenita,  of  the  siae  aii 
shape  of  a  bracelet,  strung,  thirty  or  forty  together,  «■  a 
piece  of  hemp.    These  they  insisted  on  onr  povehasiag 
for  a  halfpenny  or.  two,  nor  would  they  take  a  icAbsL 
Their  importunity  is  considered  to  be  rather  a  token  aC 
grood-will  Uian  the  result  of  a  desire  to  make  moocj.    In 
the  course  of  onr  journey  we  passed  several  Unmili,  anp. 
posed  to  have  been  raised  at  an  early  date  over  faUsn 
warriors.    Every  now  and  then  we  eneosntered  a  ean- 
van  of  carts  proceeding  to  the  capital,  each  dravra  ky 
two  or  three  oxen,  and  laden  with  sugar.    The  wagons 
were  shaped  like  boats,  fixed  on  two  low  wheels,  and  ee- 
vered  with  matting.    Their  rude  stractnre  reminded  sm 
of  the  eastern  Admet. 

Tlie  ip^ater  part  of  the  rood  between  the  mal  rirtss 
of  Rnssia  has  been  llSaeadawiissd\  but  for  an  exient  ef 
two  hundred  wersts*  the  old  ooe,  tliough  half  brafcen  wp^ 
remains.    In  this  pert  the  motion  of  a;  etrrisfs  Ksnonmo 
ahnost  insupportaUe.    Though  the  diligenee  is  as  msXk 
arranged  as  it  can  be,  and  thickly  wadded  with  eotton, 
yet  tbs  contusions  received  are  neither  slight  ner  few. 
Russian  travellers  alwaye  take  care  to  previ&  Ihcniicli— 
with  pillows.    Not  expecting  that  the  agilatioB  of  tkn- 
coach  would  render  sik^  a  preoatitidn  ahiolutaly  neces- 
sary, I  failed  to  do  so ;  and  bad  it  not  happened  that  my 
Greek  companion  carried  with  him  throe,  I  think  1  should 
scarcely  have  reached   Moscow  without  an  aoesdent 
The  road  was  originally  made  of  trees  plaesd  aide  by 
side.    Some  of  thoe  enst  no  more.    The  gap  remains 
unfilled;  and  incessant  jolting  gives  one  a  speedy  sisfeii 
of  travelling  in  this  half  civilis^  ooontry.    On  eaeh  aide 
a  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  is  kept  clear  as  pas- 
turage far  cattle  travelling  from  the  sooth  of  Rnssia, to 
the  capital :  a  prorision  without  whieb  they  wonU  be 
unable  to  effeet  such  tedious  marches.    Nothing  can 
well  be  more  dreary  thaii  the  country  through  wbicfc' 
we  passed.    On  the  west  of  the  fitfle  elevation  caiisd  tic 
Walday  mountains,  the  long  plain  is  semcely  krobsn  by 
a  single  hillock.    Thick  woods  of  fir  and  beds  of  aand 
are  varied  only  now  and  then  by  paftebea  of  vegetatiDn 
or  a  strag^ing  riUagei    On  the  east  of  the  Walday  there 
is  more  oultiiraition,  with  some  variety  in  the  IbUagev  ^Mit 


*  A  toens/,  or  vers/,  equals  five  Inmdred  st^snm  ;  and  a 
s&jens  seven  feet  Ejngliah.  Hence  a  wccst  is  abont  two^ 
thirds  of  a  mile.  Im  Russian  artkbts  eqnala  tsvnafj- 
eight  inches  English. 
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Um  same  dull  moootonoiui  krel  Were  it, not  for  the 
di&renoe  of  temperattire  and  cortume,  tho  traveller 
mi^ht  £uicy  himself  croaiiing  the  sandy  plains  of  India. 
Nor  would  midni^t  sounds  undeceive  him,  for  he  would 
bear  the  same  howl  of  the  wolf,  and  the  same  shriek  of 
the  owL  finals  are  more  numerous  here  than  there ;  hut 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  jackal,  whose  noisy  troops 
maintain  perpetual  and  discordant  yells  in  the  east,  is  a 
natiTe  of  Russia. 

For  ninefty-four  hours  I  had  been  shut  up  alone  in  the 
diligrence,  without  any  longrer  respite  than  the  time  allot- 
ted to  meals  during  the  chiwges  of  horses,  which  recurred 
aboot  once  in  four  hours ;  and  thoroughly  was  I  disgust- 
ed with  the  road  and  the  country,  when  Moscow  dawned 
on  my  sight)  hut  no  sooner  had  I  obtained  a  view  of  tlie 
venerable  city,  with  her  gorgeous  palaoes,  her  magnifi- 
cent array  of  domes  and  cupiMaa,  crowned  with  glittering 
crosses,  and  interspersed  with  Gk>thic  and  Tartar  towers, 
than  I  felt  that  the  toils  of  the  journey  were  ftr  more 
than  compensated.    The  effect  was  like  enchantment 
A  vast  assemblage  of  buildings  belonging  to  every  order 
(d  architecture  lay  before  me,  and  an  equal  number 
whose  structure  has  been  governed  by  no  rules  whatever. 
In  the  eealre,  on  an  elevated  spot,  ^ises  a  pyramid  of 
cupcAaa,  eaeh  attaining  from  position  an  altitude  higher 
than  its  neighbour,  till  the  whole  terminates  in  the  soar- 
ing  sontiaits  of  the  anoieat  palace  of  the  tiars.    On 
every  side  the  eye  roams  over  a  profusion  of  towers,  cu> 
poiss,  and  Byzantine  domes.    These  last  predominate, 
and  form  the  characteristic  of  Moscow,  which  stands  as 
a  eoonecting  link  between  two  great  quarters  of  the 
world.     Now*  while  the  solid  battlements  and  Gothic 
towers  before  my  window  carry  back  my  mind  to  days 
of  ofatralry  in  Europe,  the  mass  of  cupolas,  so  fiuniliar 
to  an  eastern  traveller,  leads  me  forward  in  imagination 
to  the  heart  of  Asia.    1  see  the  sentries  looking  out  for 
fires  from  their  turieled  heights  of  obeervatiim,  and  for 
a  moment  fancy  them  the  priests  of  Islam  'standing  on 
the  miiutrets  of  tJie  mosque.    I  listen  to  their  deep  sono- 
rous ery  that  '^  Ail  is  well,**  and  the  solemn  woaxan^  or 
Mahonmdan  sommoos  to  prayer^  seems  to  sound  in  my 
ears,  which  declares  **  There  is  no  God  but/As  God^  and 
Mahomet  is  hb  Prophet.**    Such  an  illusion,  however, 
quickly  vanishes;  and  my  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  the 
gilded  crosses  which  sarmounl  the  &llen  crescents,  pro- 
daiming  from  the  glittering  top  of  every  oriental  dome, 
that  a  greater  than  Mahomet  is  worshipped  within  the 
walls  M  these  temples,  where  the  eternal  Son  is  recog- 
Biied  as  ca-eqeai  snth  the  Father. 

Little  is  knows  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  cities  in 
i^ncivilised  countries,  unless  their  history  be  connected 
vith  that  of  oChirs,  where  written  acoounts  have  been 
sobstitoted  for'  uncertain  tradition.  Thus  it  is  with 
Afascow.  Some  attribute  its  foundation  to  Oleg  in  the 
ninth,  others  to  Yonri,  the  son  of  Vladimir,  in  the  twelfth 
century  •  when  tho  Russian  sovereigns  held  the  title  of 
VeHkai  Kmmqx^  ot  Great  Prince,  ^r  two  or  three  oen- 
tories  this  country  was  subject  to  the  khant  of  the  Mon- 
gol Tartars,  and  dming  the  incessant  conflicts  of  the 
middle  ages,  Moscow  participated  the  ravages  of  war. 
/n  the  year  lii^d,  the  city  was  sacked  and  b«mt  by  Ba^ 
tee  Khn,  when  the  cmslty  which  the  Mongols  ezeroised 


all  the  wooden  buUdings,  even  thoso  within  the  walls  of 
the  kremlin,  were  consumed.  However,  she  soon  rallied, 
and  Ivan  Vassilivitch  (John  the  son  of  Vassili)  compelled 
the  kings  of  Poland  and  Austria,  who  had  joined  their 
forces,  to  acknowledge  him  in  1490  as  sovereign  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  prince  of  Vladimir,  Moscow,  lfi)Vgorod, 
Pskoff,  Yougra,  Viatka,  Perma,  and  Bulgaria.  The  am- 
bassador  of  the  allied  sovereigns  dignified  him  with  the 
title  of  tzar.  In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Vassili  Ivanovitch, 
Moscow  increased  in  extent  and  population.  New 
streets  were  formed,  but  the  hou£>es  were  still  built  of 
wood ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  1547,  the  most  destruc- 
tive fire  this  city,  fiimiliar  with  that  element,  had  ever 
witnessed,  again  reduced  it  to  ashes. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  density  of  population 
in  those  days  ftom  the  fact,  that,  within  fifly-tive  years 
aAer  this  dreadful  conflagration,  a  famine  carried  off  a 
hundred  and  twenty  seven  thousand  persons  in  one  sea- 
During  the  seventeenth  century  Russia  was  en 


son. 


gaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Poles  and  Sweden,  but 
she  wos  gaining  ground ;  and  Moscow  continued  to  flou- 
rish as  the  capit^  of  a  country  whose  power  was  dail^ 
progrossing.  The  tzars  made  it  their  constant  resi- 
dence ;  and  under  the  present  Romanoff  dynasty,  which 
ascended  the  throne  in  1613,  in  the  person  of  Michael 
Feodorovitch,  it  continued,  till  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  1B12,  to  increase  in  grandeur.  From  the  time  of 
Peter,  the  fifUi  of  that  dynasty,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1696,  and  founded,  in  1703,  his  fovourite  city  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow  has  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  a 
court,  and  has  therefore  declined  in  importance ;  but  it  is 
still  regarded  by  the  Russians  with  sentiments  of  pro- 
found veneration,  and  always  designated  **  the  ci^ta],** 
while  St  Petersburg  is  called  **  the  residence.** 

Moscow  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  through 
which  the  river  Mosova  flows  in  a  sinuous  course,  pass- 
ing under  the  walls  of  her  citadel,  and  depositing  its 
waters  in  the  Wolga.  The  form  of  the  city  is  that  of  a 
trapezium  nearly  oblong.  In  extent  it  is  the  largest  of 
Europe.  From  southeast  to  northwest  it  measures 
eight  miles.  The  other  diameter  is  six ;  and  the  circum- 
ference twenty-six  miles.  Compared  vrith  these  dimen- 
sions the  popubtion  is  small,  not  ezoeedin|r  two  hundred 
and  fidfl^  thousand  souk.  Moscow  is  divided  into  four 
quarters;  the  Krendui^  or  citadel;  the  iiCttot,  or  Chinese 
town,  which  is  the  most  ancient  portion,  said  to  have 
been  formed  of  wooden  buildings  in  the  ninth  century ; 
the  Bdoi-gofod^  or  white  town ;  and  the  ZeaUtntii-gorod^ 
or  town  of  earth,  named  firom  a  large  rampart  which 
surrounds  it  The  kremlin  was  built  under  Ivan  Vassili- 
vitch in  1491 ;  and  at  that  time  constituted  nearly  the 
whole  capitoL  About  forty  years  after,  the  Katai-gorod, 
adjoining  the  kremlin,  was  constructed  bv  an  Italian, 
^ho  relinquished  the  Romish  for  the  Greek  heresy,  and 
was  baptized  under  the  name  of  Petrok  Maloi.  This 
quarter  contains  the  university,  a  printing  establishment, 
merchants*  houses,  and  shops.  The  JBeloi-gorod  was 
built  in  1586  under  Feodor  Ivanovitch,  round  the 
Kitaigorod  and  kremlin,  which  form  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Some  think  that  it  received  the  appellation 
from  a  white  wall  which  formerly  surrounded  it,  while 
c4h«rs  maintain  that  it  was  so  named  by  the  Tar- 
that,  aocordiag  to  the  strong  exfn'ossion  of  anjtars  who  drove  the  lighter-complezioned  Russians  into 
u  the  living  envied  the  dead  the  tranquillity  of  this  part  when  they  took  possession  of  the  centre.    The 


tbe  tomb.**     Ten  years  afier  this  we  read  of  the  first 
priaee^^  Moseow.    Michael  was  the  brother  of  that 
Aiezaackr  Nevski  to  whom  his  military  exploits  have 
•ecored  the  first  rank  among  Russian  heroes,  and  his 
virtues  the  first  place  in  the  ealendar  of  their  saints. 
Tswmrds  the  end  of  the  same  century  Moscow  was  again 
Mcked  by  tbe  MoagoU,  who  were  subsequently  repvdsed 
hj  DanaeL,  but  who  still  continued  to  wield  an  iron  sway 
orsr  tbe  tribatary  chieftains  of  Russia.    Their  power, 
bovever,  was  graidually  declining,  and  ceased,  as  it  re- 
gards l^nf  »■,  under  Ivan  Danilovitch,  (or  John  the  son 
of  Daoial).    He  surrounded  the  capital  with  a  wooden 
wall,  asd  in  1339  recoostmeted  the  krcunlin,  which  had 
beea  dsslw^  by  fire  and  was  again  consumed  within 
thirl^  yesnv  at  thie  same  time  that  a  {dague  raged  and 
depopiristedthewlu^ok^.    After  this  event,  her  wooden 
walls  were  for  the  first  time  replaced  hj  a  stronger  ma- 
terial; and  a  fortification  waf  erected  enabling  the  Mos- 
oovitea  to  withstand  the  Crimean  Tartarv,  from  vrhose 
thraldom    they  were  liberated   under  prince   Dmitri, 
Isvards  tbe  cbse  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Tbe  Tartars  bad  no  sooner  desisted  from  their  attacks, 
than  new  enemies  arose  in  Kazan,  Poland,  Livonia,  and 
Lithsania;  while  the  oountry,  torn  by  internal  divisions, 
was  invob^  in  wars  in  which  the  independent  principa- 
lities of  Kieff,  Novgorod,  and  Moscow,  bore  a  prominent 
parL     In  1437  Momow  was  again  snkjeoted  to  ^xb^  and 


Zemlenoi-gorod  encircles  the  preceding  quarter,  forming 
the  outskirts  ef  the  town.  It  vras  bmh  under  the  same 
tzar  in  the  years  I59I  and  1593.  The  two  last  mentioned 
divisions  contain  a  great  variety  ef  dirty  huts,  pabtces, 
convents,  and  mosque-like  churches. 

The  site  of  Moscow  is  slightly  elevated.  The  ine. 
quality  of  the  ground  en  which  it  stands  adds  to  the  pic- 
tureeque  nature  of  the  view.  It  would  be  very  diflicult 
to  analyse  the  /su/  eMtmble  and  describe  the  details  which 
form  BO  remarkable  a  whole.  Perhaps  your  recollections 
of  Constantinople  will  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  tlie  city ;  but  even  in  Constant! 
nople  that  strange  variety  is  not  exhibited  which  here 
prevails.  I>r.  Clarke  humorously  observes,  ^  One  might 
imagine  all  the  states  of  Ehirope  and  Asia  had  sent  a 
building,  by  way  of  representative,  to  Moscow:  and  under 
this  impression  the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies  fVom 
the  countries  holding  congress ;  timber  huts  fn>m  regions 
beyond  the  Arctic ;  plastered  palaces  (torn  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  not  whitewashed  since  their  arrival;  painted 
walls  from  the  Tyrol;  mosques  fhmi  Constantinople; 
Tartar  temples  fi'om  Bucharia ;  pagodas,  pavilions,  and 
rirandas  from  China;  cabarets  from  Spain;  dungeons, 
prisons,  and  public  <^ce8  fi^m  France;  architectural 
ruins  from  Rome;  terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples; 
and  warehouses  from  Wapping,**  This  is  a  happy  idea 
of  the  most  amusing  of  travellers.    The  only  deputy  who 


has  missed  his  way  is  the  minaret  from  India.  .That 
elegant  form  of  eastern  architecture  appecrs  to  be  en* 
tirely  wanting ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  Gothic  and  Tartar 
towers*  The  former  are  as  modern  as  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  introduced  them  from  western  Europe. 
The  Utter  are  very  ancient  They  are  round;  and  in- 
stead of  decreasing  pyramidically  to  the  top,  they  pass 
by  sudden  transitions  from  a  greater  to  a  less  diameter* 

All  the  churches,  and  many  of  the  secular  public  build- 
ings, are  surmounted  by  five  bulbous  domes,  of  which  the 
centre  is  the  largest  This  is  generally  gilded,  while  the 
four  smaller  are  either  gilt  or  green.  As  mosques 
in  the  time  of  the  khans  had  always  five  cupolas,  that 
number  (which  may  be  traced,  I  think,  to  the  Mahome- 
dans*  veneration  of  Mahomet  and  his  four  followers  and 
successors  in  power,)  is  still  retained ;  nor  is  the  emblem 
of  Islam  laid  aside,  but  placed,  as  I  have  already  men*> 
tioned,  in  a  position  indicative  of  subjection  to  the  cross. 
The  bulbous  dome  does  not  rise  immediately  from  the 
building,  as  in  the  mosques  of  Hindoostan;  but  rests  on 
a  dwarf  tower,  such  as  I  have  observed  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Above  the  dome  is  a  gilded  ball  on  which  a  cres- 
cent stands.  From  the  centre  of  this  arises  a  gilt  cross, 
ornamented  at  the  extremities  with  stars,  from  which 
chains  depend,  and  are  fastened  in  opposite  directions  to 
the  dome,  for  the  support  and  security  of  the  massive  so* 
perstructure. 

Various  opinions  have  prevailed  as  to  tbe  origin  of  the 
style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  the  churches  of  Russia. 
Some  think  that  it  resembles  GSothic  or  Saracen;  but 
there  is  neither  the  boldness  nor  the  lightness  which  cha- 
racterise those  orders.  The  peculiarity  of  this  consists 
in  the  number  of  qupolas ;  and  in  their  singular  form, 
which  does  not  correspond  exactly  with  that  of  the  cu- 
polas in  Constantinople,  or  that  of  the  more  ancient 
churches  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Archipelago. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Chineas  dome  may  have 
given  rise  to  tl^  Russian;  but  that  is  remarkable  for  the 
concavity  of  its  upper  surface,  this  for  its  convexity.  The 
Persian  and  Indian  cupolas,  though  not  quite  so  convex, 
approach  nearly  in  shape  to  those  of  Mosoovy,  tbe  con- 
vexity of  which  has  no  doubt  been  increased  in  order  to 
provide  a  sur&ce  on  which  the  snow  will  not  settle,  lest 
its  weight  should  prove  injurious  to  the  building.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  certain  that  the  Russian  dome  is  of 
Mahomedon  origin;  and  whether  Persian,  Tartar,  or 
Byzantine,  is  a  matter  of  litttle  moment,  since  those  or- 
ders are  all  members  of  the  same  fiimily.  The  body  of  a 
church  is  always  in  the  fwm  of  a  cross,  and  modeUed 
after  the  Byzantine  school,  while  the  minor  decorations 
are  of  a  mixed  kind,  poi  taking  of  the  character  of  the 
age  to  which  their  Italian  or  Grerman  architect  belonged. 
Iney  are  generally  small,  that  they  may  be  kept  warm 
in  winter ;  and,  with  the  same  object,  many  are  formed 
of  two  stories,  one  of  which  is  heated  by  flues. 

The  appearance  of  Moscow  in  different  parts  is  sd 
diversified  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  it  any  general 
character,  except  that  of  strange  ana  peculiar  variety. 
Sometimes  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  a  noble  street  m 
London,  out  of  which  you  suddenly  turn  into  a  dirty 
Arab  bazaar.  Here,  you  meet  with  a  city  of  Byzantine 
mosques;  there,  with  the  hovels  of  a  tribe  of  Jews.  Now 
you  are  in  a  large  overgrown  village  of  cottages,  and 
now  in  the  midst  of  pakces.  In  one  part,  you  gaze 
with  interest  on  styles  of  orchitecture  which  hitherto  you 
have  fancied  only  Spain  or  Venice  could  exhibit  In  an- 
other, flowing  beards  and  turbaned  heads  remind  you 
that  you  are  in  the  "  Street  of  Tartars.**  Before  the 
conflagration  of  1812,  the  inhabited  dwellings  amounted 
to  nine  thousand;  of  which  six  thousand  were  consumed, 
flight  thousand  have  been  built  within  the  last  eighteen 
years ;  so  that  Moscow  now  contains  more,  by  one  fifth, 
than  it  did  before  tbe  French  invasion.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  constructed  of  brick  ;  but  many  wooden  ones 
remain.  The  streets  are  neither  wide  nor  straight ;  and 
are  badly  paved  with  a  kind  of  flint  supplied  by  the  bed 
of  the  Moskva.  There  is  an  extraordinary  number  of 
pawnbrokers*  shops,  containing  articles  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  Those  that  predestinate  in  all,  are 
curiosities  from  China,  and  copies  of  old  pictures  of  the 
Dutch  and  Italian  schools,  vrith  soipe  few  ori^nals. 

The  view  fVom  the  tower  of  Ivan  Velikoi,  (or  John 
the  Great,)  !s  very  striking.  In  the  foreground/  the 
Moskva  and  some  tributary  streams  flow  in  a  winding 
course  through  a  dense  mass  of  buildings  topped  with 
towers,  domes,  and  steeples,  whose  bright  green  and 
gold,  reflecting  the  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun,  beautifully 
contrast  with  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky.  •  In  the  centre 
arises  a  pyramid  of  glittering  cupolas.  On  every  side  a 
multitude  of  turrets  and  domes  arrest  attention  by  their 
novel  combinations.    The  neutral  tint  of  most  of  the 
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buildings  acta  off  to  advantage  the  dazzling  whiteness  of 
some  of  the  palaces ;  and  groups  of  trees,  bright  in  the 
verdure  of  summer,  scattered  throughout,  spread  over 
this  enchanting  view  a  freshness  sought  for  in  vain  in 
any  other  city.  The  whole  appears  like  a  vast  amphi- 
theatre  of  mosaic,  wherein  all  colours  are  blended,  while 
vivid  hues  of  green,  silver,  and  gold  predominate ;  and 
confirm  a  lingering  suspicion  that  the  scene  is  more  than 
half  oriental.  Still,  to  the  bizarrerie  of  an  eastern  capi- 
tal are  superadded  the  solidity  of  European  work,  the 
elegance  ik  refined  taste,  and  the  reality  of  splendour ; 
quidities  essentially  wanting  in  Mahomedon  architecture. 
The  horizon  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  vast  plain, 
and  on  one  side  by  a  gentle  elevation,  called  the  Sparrow 
Hills,  where  Napoleon's  army  encamped  when  first  they 
saw  the  city.  A  battle  was  fought  on  this  spot  I  rode 
over  it  yesterday.  There  is  no  hlood-stained  earth,  and 
the  bones  that  once  bleached  there  are  no  longer  seen. 
The  plain  is  cultivated,  and  nature  smiles  around.  Yet 
who  can  visit  it  without  emotion  7  From  the  grave  of 
a  tyrsnt^s  ambition  and  a  *nation*s  strength,  a  voice  is 
heard,  which  tells  that  **  the  glory  of  man  is  as  grass.** 
This  place  which  once  knew  the  conqueror  of  Europe, 
^  shall  know  him  no  more.** 

The  awful  catastrophe  that  destroyed  the  ancient  city, 
fiom  whose  ruins  another  has  arisen,  leaving  no  trace 
of  former  desolation,  seems  to  have  given  a  colour  to 
the  character  of  the  people.  Every  one  strives  to  forget 
the  past.  A  man  is  no  sooner  buried  than  his  memory 
has  perished  with  him.  I  was  recommended  to  an  inn 
kept  by  Grouse.  On  my  arrival  at  the  bureau  of  the 
dihgenco,  a  gentleman,  who  understood  French,  commu- 
nicated my  order  to  the  driver  of  a  droshki  to  take  me 
to  that  hotel.  Having  ascertained  the  street,  he  convey- 
ed me  to  the  only  inn  that  was  in  it ;  but  we  were  in- 
farmed  that  it  did  not  belong  to  Grouse,  and  that  no  such 
name  was  known  there.  Accordingly  we  went  to  an- 
other, when  it  appeared  that  we  hsul  been  at  Grouse*s 
hotel,  but  the  poor  man,  having  been  buried  three  days, 
hb  successor  had  contrived  to  obliterate  his  memory 
with  his  name ! 

In  the  centre  of  Moscow  stands  the  kremlin.  It  is  an 
irregular  polygon,  fuH  of  buildings,  and  surrounded  by 
a  high  wail  flanked  with  tali  Tartar  towers  topped  with 
spires.  The  wall  resembles  that  encircling  the  palace  of 
the  Great  Mogul  at  Dblhi ;  except  that  this  is  of  brick, 
whereas  the  latter  is  built  of  red  granite ;  and  the  mate- 
rial, together  with  its  superior  height  presents  a  more 
impopins  aspect  Part  of  the  kremlin  was  consumed  in 
the  conflagration  of  1812 ;  but  it  has  been  renewed  with 
such  successful  imitation  of  the  original,  that  it  b  diffi- 
cult to  discern  the  modem  from  the  ancient  structure. 
Hie  wall  was  once  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  which 
separated  it  from  the  town.  This  now  ezbts  only  in 
part,  and  the  fortifications  are  weak ;  but  as  the  sight  of 
them  recab  to  memory  tlio  exploits  they  have  witnessed 
in  bloody  wars  against  the  Mongols,  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
and  French,  they  derive  no  little  inttnrest  from  historical 
assocbtions.  * 

One  of  the  five  gates  forming  the  entrances  to  thb 
remarkable  pile  of  buildings  b  called  Spaskoi^  or 
**  The  Holy  Gate  ;**  and  every  person  passing  through  is 
obliged  to  take  off  hb  hat  in  honour  of  a  saint  who  pre- 
sides over  it,  and  who  once  rescued  the  city  from  the 
hands  of  the  Tartars ;  or,  as  others  say,  delivered  it  from 
a  dreadful  pest  In  a  tower  over  this,  as  well  as  in  one 
over  a  gate  called  TroiUkoi^  are  some  eariUoM^  which 
Peter  the  Great  brought  from  hb  favourite  country.  Hoi 
land. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  in  Moscow,  who  kind- 
ly  devoted  two  days  to  escort  me  about  the  city,  told  me 
that  when  the  magazine  exploded  in  1812,  the  whole  of 
that  side  of  the  kremlin  was  shivered  except  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  gates,  called  NikoUki^  over  which  St  Nicho- 
las  presided  in  a  glass  case.  Every  window  in  the  house 
of  my  friendly  conductor,  which  b  two  miles  ofl*,  was 
brdien;  but  the  saint*s  glass  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion. The  opportunity  of  extolling  hb  power  was  not 
to  be  lost  The  priests  discovered  that  he  had  wrought 
a  miracle  in  behalf  of  hb  picture ;  and,  of  course,  hb 
glory  was  reflected  on  hb  ministering  servants,  bringing 
down  blesnngs  in  the  form  of  incre^ed  pecuniary  obb- 
tions.  But  superstition  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
fiust,  whicJi  b  certainly  a  remarkable  one.  Having  en- 
tered the  kremlin,  you  find  yourself  in  an  area  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  studded  with  buildings  of  strange, 
grotesque  forms,  and  of  a  style  of  architecture  peculiar 
to  Moscow.  Every  spot  in  thb  venerable  citadel  has 
witnessed  some  gallant  exploit ;  nor  b  there  a  battlement 
that  has  not  sheltered  many  a  brave  defender  of  hb 
country.  Some  of  the  buildings  may  be  called  barbarous, 


and  none  of  them  are  in  conformity  with  English  ideas 
of  elegance  or  beauty ;  but  there  u  something  exceed- 
ingly striking  in  the  multitude  of  little  cupolas,  toll  ^n- 
der  spires,  and  curious  towers,  that  meet  the  eye,  toge- 
ther with  the  variety  of  colouring  in  which  they  are  ex- 
hibited. The  chief  edifices  are  the  ancient  palaces  of 
the  tzars  and  of  the  patriarchs,  with  tlirce  other  imperial 
palaces ;  the  catbedrab  of  the  annunciation  and  assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  that  of  St  Michael  and  two  others ; 
the  treasury ;  the  arsenal ;  the  senate  house ;  and  two 
convents. 

The  pakce  of  the  tzars,  or  Bdvidere,  built  in  the  year 
1487  by  Aleviso,  an  Italian  architect,  is  a  rude  structure 
which  tells  of  days  of  yore,  ere  simplicity  gave  pbce  to 
luxury.  The  rooms  are  low,  with  vaulted  roofs  and  a 
few  carved  ornaments.  The  approach  to  them  b  by  a 
stone  staircase  without  any  decorations.  The  view  from 
a  balcony  in  front  of  the  upper  story  b  peculiarly  inte- 
resting. So  are  the  historical  associations  connected 
with  uus  building.  Here,  Peter  the  Great  was  bom  ; 
and  here.  Napoleon  remained,  surrounded  by  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  during  hb  miserable  sojourn  in  Moscow. 
Close  to  Belvidere  is  the  imperial  palace,  which  b  more 
modem,  larger,  and  better  fiimbhed. 

The  palace  of  the  patriarchs  was  built  for  Nicon  in 
1655,  and  has  been  dbused  since  the  emperor  assumed 
the  title  of  head  of  the  Greco-Russion  Church.  In  his 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
Nicon  seems  to  have  followed  the  example  of  those  of 
Coniitantinople,  and  their  brethren  in  the  hierarchy  of 
Rome ;  for  one  of  hb  tunics  preserved  here  is  so  laden 
with  precious  stones  that  it  weighs  fifly  pounds ;  while 
other  official  robes  dbpUy  sinmar  extravagance.  In  a 
chapel  of  the  palace  are  vases  in  which  holy  chrism  used 
to  be  prepared  and  preserved ;  and  severu  onyx-stones 
of  uncommon  size,  particularly  one  on  which  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  three  inches  long,  b  cut  out  in  high  relief. 
In  the  library  they  show,  with  some  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene*s  bones,  many  Greek  and  Sclavunic  manuscripts 
rebtive  to  the  Greek  Church,  which  Nicon  collected  with 
great  pains.  Among  these  b  a  ScUvonie  Psalter  in 
folio,  with  paraphrases  by  seven  commentators,  translat- 
ed from  the  Greek  in  1692  by  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos. 

Close  to  Belvidere  stands  the  cathedral  <^  the  assump- 
tion, where,  since  the  fifteenth  centnry  in  which  it  was 
built,  the  tzars  and  emperors  have  been  crowned.  Alex- 
ander  wished  hb  coronation  to  take  pbce  at  St  Peters- 
burg, but  he  did  not  dare  to  offend  the  prepossessions  of 
hb  people  in  favour  of  tlieir  venerated  capitaL  Nicholas 
was  influenced  by  a  similar  consideration ;  and  it  will 
probably  be  long  before  the  Russians  will  cease  to  regard 
as  their  metropolb  a  city  which  they  are  taught  from 
earliest  infimcy  to  hold  in  religious  veneration.  The  ca- 
thedral of  Ouspentkoi^  (as  thb  is  called,)  was  founded  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  rebuilt  in  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth, by  Ivan  the  Third.  It  b  a  hundred  and  seven- 
teen  feet  long,  eighty-two  broad,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  high,  measured  Grwn  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  lofUest  cupola.  The  height  gives  it  a  majestic  ap- 
pearance.  The  style  of  architecture  b  not  unlike  Saxon 
or  Norman ;  and  the  windows  are  little  better  than  the 
narrow  niches  we  see  in  nUany  c^  the  towers  flanking 
Norman  buildings  in  England.  The  interior  of  the 
church  b  ornamented  with  frescos,  and  b  full  of  statues, 
pictures,  shrines,  and  tombs.  An  image  of  the  Virgin 
IS  shown  here,  estimated  at  two.  hundred  thousand  rabk»; 
and  a  picture  of  her  which  b  invaluable,  because  painted 
by  St  Luke  the  Evangelist !  All  the  patriarchs  of  Mos- 
cow  and  several  metropolitans  lie  buried  in  this  church : 
the  insignia  of  their  sacred  offices,  valued  at  a  very  large 
amount,  are  deposited  here  in  great  numbers.  The  refiu 
tive  locality  of  these,  and  of  the  tombs,  forces  on  a  re- 
flecting mmd  the  insufficiency  c^  thb  wor]d*s  honours 
to  rescue  man  from  the  grasp  of  death,  h  throne  of 
Vladimir,  tlie  most  ancient  in  Russia,  b  preserved  in 
thb  cathedraL  It  b  made  of  walnut-tree  wood,  and 
surmounted  by  a  canopy  sustained  by  four  pillars  beau- 
tifully worked.  The  fneze  of  the  canopy  and  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  throne  are  covered  with  inscriptions. 
The  other  paneb  are  sculptured,  and  represent  the  Rus- 
sian  princo  assembling  hb  council  to  declare  war  against 
the  Greeks ;  the  armament  of  troops  destined  for  that 
warfare ;  departure  of  the  army;  attack  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  Russians  gaining  possession  of  some  Greek  villages; 
their  return  with  a  rich  booty ;  war  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persians ;  Greek  emperor*8  council  proposing  to  solicit 
peace  from  Russia;  ambassadors  carrying  to  Vladimir 
the  emblems  of  his  sovereignty  ;  their  voyage  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Kioff ;  their  presentation  at  Kioff;  and 
bstly,  the  coronation  of  Vbdimir  by  the  Greek  ambassa- 
dor. 


The  cathedra]  of  St  Michael  the  archangel,  oaJJed 
ArkangeUhfi,  was  founded  in  1333  by  Ivan  Danikmtch 
to  commemorate  the  termination  of  a  famine,  and  m^m« 
afterwards  rebuilt,  under  Ivan  Vassilivitch  the  third,  in 
1507,  by  the  Milanese  architect  Aleviso.  It  b  a  hundred 
and  twenty-three  feet  long,  by  a  hundred  and  forty  broad, 
and  a  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high.    The  centre  of  fire 
surmounting  cupolas  b  gilded,  and  measures  twenty-one 
feet  in  diameter.    In  tlM  interior  are  eight  images  m 
gold  and  silver,  which  represent  the  Saviour  sitting  oo 
hb  throne,  the  Virgin  and  her  infant,  St  Michael  the 
archangel,  the  annuncbtion^  St  John  the  baptist,  St 
Nicholas,  Basil,  and  Theodore.    Two  shrines  are  dedi- 
cated to  St  Michael  of  Tcheraigoff  and  St  Dmitri :  one 
a  victim  to  political  jealousy,  tl^  other  to  religiooa  into- 
lerance.   Michael  was  commanded  by  the  conquering 
Tartar,  Bate  Khann,  to  renounce  hbreUgion  or  die.  Tbe 
Christian  martyr  exclaimed,  **  Take  from  me  terrestrial 
glory ;  1  seek  celestial  alone  ;**  and  feU  under  the  svevd 
of  the  executioner.    Thb  cathedral  b  the  eemelery  at 
the  grand  princes  and  tzars,  whose  stone  suvophagi^ 
ferty.fbur  in  number,  are  ranged  round  the  sides.    Tlie 
most  ancient  b  that  of  Ivan  Danilovitch  the  founder, 
who  died  in  1344:  the  latest  that  of  Alexander  Fetro- 
vitch,  buried  in  1^2.    On  gab  days  all  the  tombs  are 
ornamented  with  gorgeous  oraperies.    Befi>re  the  court 
removed  to  St  Petersburg,  it  was  cuatomaiy  far  mappki- 
cants  addressing  the  sovereign  to  place  themselves  on  tbe 
tomb  of  one  or  other  of  the  tsars,  whence  tbey  eonid  bo 
removed  only  1)^  the  hand  of  the  emperor  himselt    Tbe 
walb  are  covered  with  portraits  in  fiwso  of  man^  of  the 
tzars    who  lb  entombed  there.    These  are  miseraUe 
daubs ;  but  their  defects  are  fiivoured  by  the  tloon  of 
the  building,  whose  darkness  adds  to  the  mfMndwly 
character  ol'the  toyal  cemetery. 

The  cathedral  of  the  annunciation,  or  Bisgeetfsfdbgss- 
Irot,  stands  on  the  most  elevated  spot  in  the  uremlin.  It 
b  surmounfed  by  nine  gilded  cupolas,  which  leAect  a 
brilliant  light  over  the  edifice.  The  cross  on  the  ceote 
cupob  b  said  to  be  of  massive  gold ;  and  the  stonesb 
the  floor  of  the  interior,  Grecian  agates;  hot  yoo  will  sot 
require  that  I  should  either  beUeve  or  disprove  these  as- 
sertions. The  inner  wafls  are  covered  with  fteseos  re- 
presenting sacred  subjects,  surrounded,  inimislrtcHtJy 
enough,  with  portraits  <^  Aristotle,  Anacbarsis,  Mmsd- 
der,  Ptolemy,  Thucydides,  Zeno,  Anascaridea,  and  Pb- 
tarch,  who  are  made  to  hM  in  their  hands  roUs  ioacrii- 
ed  with  sentences  from  the  geepeb.  But  minute  daserip. 
tions  of  buildings  are  tedious ;  and  therefore  I  viA  aot 
detain  you  longer  in  the  cathedral  of  the  annnndatioo, 
nor  conduct  you  over  two  others,  dedicated  tn  the  Saviosr, 
which  stand  in  the  kremlin.  It  b  sufficient  to  obscffi 
that  one  of  them  b  remarkable  only  for  nine  hindsetst 
gilded  domes  that  crown  it;  and  tro-  other  for  its  aati- 
quity;  itjbeing  the  first  church  built  in  Moscow.  Tbe 
grand  prince  Ivan  Danikmtch  founded  it  in  1330,  and 
attached  to  it  a  convent,  in  which  he  sssnmed  the  mo- 
nastic garb. 

Of  all  ofajecti  of  interest  in  the  kremlin,  the  treasury 
is  that  which  offers  most  ^^ratification  to  a  oorioos  mind. 
The  treasure  b  deposited  m  the  new  arsenal,  a  buiJding 
of  modem  date,  with  a  handsome  facade  soateined  by 
Corinthian  pillars.  Tbe  gallery  b  divkied  into  fiva 
apartments,  eztendmg  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
In  the  first  of  these  are  suspended  portraits  of  the  three 
last  tzars,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  ancient  sore- 
reigns  of  Russb ;  mth  those  of  their  imperial  saeees- 
SOTS  to  the  time  of  Paul,  father  of  the  present  emperor. 
The  ieweb  are  exhibited  only  by  a  special  order,  which 
we  obtained.  Ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  gallery  are 
crowns  and  thrones  of  all  the  tsars,  emp6rors,  and  em- 
presses  of  Russb ;  and  opposite,  crowns  which  hsve 
oeen  taken  from  the  fallen  sovereigns  of  Kazan,  Astra- 
chan,  Georgia,  Poland,  Siberia,  Finland,  and  the  Grimes. 
It  b  almost  impossible  to  contempbte  without  a  degree 
of  awe  the  d^brb  of  so  many  eentnries  and  so  mudi 
human  grandeur.  In  regarding  these  trophies  of  cos. 
querors,  and  symbob  of  vanquished  potentates,  the  miad 
retrogrades  through  a  series  of  reigns ;  and  tlie  lileJess 
decorations  seem  to  move,  responsive  to  the  call  of  me- 
mory,  aiding  historical  reooUections  of  thoss  who  once 
acted  so  important  a  part  on  the  stage  of  lila 

In  thb  extensive  coUection  of  valuables  itbdiffieuk  to 
select  what  b  most  worthy  of  description.  1  have  de. 
rived  no  pleasure  firom  inspecting,  and  will  therefiire  pass 
without  notice,  all  the  richly  worked  vases,  platters,  and 
goblets,  the  swords,  saddles,  and  watdies,  with  the  db- 
monds  and  jewels,  whose  aggregate  ^ue  b  said  to  ex- 
ceed that  of  every  similar  cSlection,  and  refer  only  to 
objects  oi  historical  interest 

The  crown  of  the  grand  prince  Vbdimir,  of  Grcdaa 
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workmanabip,  in  filigree  gold,  siurinoanted  by  a  cross  of 
the  same  metal  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
was  sent  as  a  present  by  the  sovereigns  of  Byzantium  to 
tboae  of  Kioff  in  the  year  1116,  and  was  used  at  the  co- 
looation  of  the  tzars  from  that  period  till  the  time  of 
Ivan  and  Peter.  Another  crown  of  the  same  prince  in 
potiahed  gM  is  supposed  to  be  still  more  ancient,  and  to 
iiave  been  given  by  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  grand 
princess  Ol^  in  946,  when  she  went  to  be  baptised  at 
Canstantin(^e. 

The  crowns  of  theizar  Ivan  Alexivitch  and  Peter  the 
Great  are  ornamented,  each  with  upvrards  of  ei|fht  hun- 
dred diamonds  and  a  single  ruby  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions. 

The  crowns  of  Kazan  and  Astrachan  worked  in  ori- 
ental s^le,  and  that  of  Siberia,  set  with  precious  stones 
of  great  value  and  variety,  shine  in  all  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  topazes, 
and  pearls. 

Each  of  these  seven  crowns  is  bordered  with  sable 
and  shaped  like  a  helmet  with  its  crest  cut  off. 

That  of  Catherine  the  first  differs  from  those  I  have 
deacrihed.    It  is  an  imperial  croyrn  surmounted  by  a 
cToaa,  and  stodded  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  dia- 
monds, bettdei  rubies  and  other  precious  stones,  some 
of  which  were  plundered  fix>m  the  crown  of  Peter  the 
Great 

Tbeetown  of  Poland  is  of  nnwrou^ht  gold,  surmounted 
by  a  cross  of  the  same  metal,  and  without  any  ornament 
No  free  man  can  see  without  a  sigh  this  crown  within 
the  walls  of  the  kremlin.  The  blood  of  Stanislaus  is  still 
crying  for  vengeance ;  and  those  cries  toill  be  heard  b 
Him  who  has  declared  ** Vengeance  is  mine;  I  w 
repay." 

Amongst  a  number  of  thrones,  the  most  interesting  is 
that  of  Ivan  and  Peter  Alexivitch,  made  at  Hamburg  of 
massive  silver.  It  is  ornamented  with  Arabian  twisted 
colwnns,  and  divided  in  the  centre  into  two  equal  seats 
^r  the  two  yoaug  princes.  In  the  back  is  an  opening 
covered  with  a  tMn  sheet  of  gold,  behind  which  their 
sister  {Sophia  used  to  sit  and  prompt  what  they  should 
say  on  special  occasions. 

The  number  and  variety  of  ancient  and  modem  regalia 
in  this  treasury  is  such  that  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
fejUgued  before  a  formal  circuit  of  visits  to  all  the  cup- 
boa^  and  boudoirs  has  been  completed.  The  combs, 
horns,  and  inkstands ;  the  ewers,  plates,  and  goblets ;  the 
bncetets,  mirrors,  and  watches ;  the  rings,  chains,  and 
necklaeea  \  the  sceptres,  globes,  and  crosses ;  and  similar 
articles,  ather  composed  o£,  or  richly  ornamented  with, 
gold  and  precioas  stones,  are  so  numerous  that  any 
attempt  to  calculate  their  numbers  or  value  would  be 
firnitless. 

The  custom  of  preserving  the  robes  of  departed  sove- 
reigns prevails  in  Russia,  as  m  other  northern  kingdoms ; 
and  the  royal  posthumous  wardrobe  at  Moscow  contains 
a  collection  of  musty  cast-offs  more  worthy  of  a  stall  in 
Monmouth  street  With  those  of  Peter  the  Great,  is 
preserved  the  uniform  in  which  Charles  the  TwelfUi 
^Might  unsuccessfully  at  Pultawa.;  and  in  another  part 
of  the  treasury  is  the  chair  in  which  he  was  carried, 
wounded,  fiom  the  field  of  battle.  Some  of  the  vests 
here  deposited  are  very  sumptuous,  being  ornamented 
with  a  profiiaion  of  jewels ;  yet  they  are  inferior  to  those 
at  the  eonvent  of  St  Alexander  Nevski  in  St  Petersburg, 
whieh  fiirm  an  assortment  of  ecclesiastical  robes  probably 
unrivalled  in  the  wwld.  Here,  too,  they  have  a  bone  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  whose  whole  body  seems  to  have  been 
(Msified  by  the  zeal  of  Greek  and  Romish  churches. 

The  armory  is  well  furnished  with  warlike  trophies  of 
erery  descriptioc  In  this  the  Turkish,  Persian,  Circas- 
sian, and  Indian  imi^mcnts  of  war  are  seen,  side  by 
side  with  the  welLwrought  manufactures  of  Italy, 
Spam,  France,  and  Englai^  Many  weapons,  offensive 
and  defensive,  of  the  more  famous  tzars  and  emperors 
are  preserved  with  religious  veneration.  Some  of  tliem, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  connected  with  wonderful 
achievements  accompliished  by  individual  prowess,  sudi 
as  ten  men  could  not  perform. 

The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  buildings  which  suffered 
most  in  the  explosion  of  1812;  but  in  1818  it  was  restored. 
It  is  a  large  edifice  measuring  two  thousand  one  hundred 
fe^  in  circumference,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  in 
breadth,  and  seventy  in  height  The  powder  chambers 
are  ninety •^me  by  thirty-eight  feet,  and  fourteen  in  height 
The  arsenal  is  surrounded  by  captured  guns.  Several  have 
been  lately  added  from  Persia,  which  seem  to  be  particularly 
well  made.  They  are  marked  with  a  date  and  the  name  of 
the  king  in  whose  reign  they  were  cast  Some  of  them 
are  likewise  inscribed  witli  Arabic  sentences  from  the 
Koran.  Many  of  \hQ  pieces  of  artillery  tell  of  the  unhappy 


army  of  1812.  l*hey  arc  all  without  carriages;  ranged 
on  the  ground.  The  total  number  of  European  gims 
and  howitzers  here  exhibited  is  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five : 

From  France,  365 ;  Austria,  189  ;  Prussia,  123 ;  Italy, 
70;  Naples,  40 ;  Bavaria,  34;  Holland,  22  ;  Saxony  12; 
otlier  states,  20. 

The  weight  of  these  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  tons. 

Near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  arsenal  are  a  cannon  and 
two  culvcrins  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  former 
is  said  to  weigh  thirty-eight  and  a-half  tons,  and  to  carry 
a  ball  of  as  many  hundr^  pounds!  Its  length  is  about 
eighteen  feet,  the  calibre  five,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
lip  nine  inches.  It  was  cast  in  1586  by  a  man  named 
I'chokhofi*,  at  the  command  of  the  tzar  Ivanovitch,  who 
is  represented  on  it  in  relief.  One  of  the  culverins 
weighs  seven,  the  other  six,  tons.  Tn  stating  these  ex- 
traordinary dimensions,  I  only  repeat  what  is  currently 
reported  at  Moscow.  Some  of  them,  especially  that  of 
the  ball  the  gun  will  carry,  are  no  doubt  greatly  exag- 
gerated. 

The  senate  house  b  a  solid  building!,  constructed  under 
the  Empress  Catherine.  A  cupola  rises  from  the  centre, 
surmounted  by  a  square  tower,  on  each  of  whose  four 
sides  the  word  *^  Law,**  is  inscribed  in  Russ.  It  is  used 
as  a  hall  of  justice,  whore  cases  of  appeal  are  tried  every 
Friday.  Besides  this,  many  other  public  offices  are  con* 
tained  in  it 

The  two  monasteries  ore  gloomy  looking  buildings, 
which  we  did  not  enter  because  there  is  nothmg  in  them 
of  any  note. 

In  a  dee^  cave,  (probably  the  spot  were  it  was  origlo- 
ally  cast,)  in  the  centre  of  the  kremlin,  is  the  laigest 
bell  in  the  world.  We  descended  into  the  pit  and  took 
its  dimensions  as  well  as  wo  were  able,  but  I  give  you 
an  accurate  published  account  in  preference  to  the  result 
of  my  own  nast^  observations.  The  height  of  this  ex- 
traordinary bell  IS  twenty  feet  seven  inches ;  its  lowest 
diameter  twenty-two  feet  eight  inches.  The  thickness 
of  the  metal  at  the  base  is  twenty-three  inches;  and  the 
whole  weight  a  hundred  and  si.;ty  tons!  It  was  cast  in 
the  year  1654,  in  the  rei^n  of  Alexis.  The  Russians  say 
that  it  contains  a  quantitv  of  gold  and  silver,  bat  the 
chief  bulk  is  evidently  of  bell  metal,  or  a  composition  of 
copper  and  tin.  They  also  affirm  that  the  bell  was  once 
suspended,  but  such  an  assertion  carries  its  own  contra- 
diction. Comparing  the  size  of  this  bell  with  that  of  the 
fiimous  bells  of  Erfurt  and  Pekin,  it  appears  that  this  is 
twice  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  former,  and  half  as 
large  again  as  the  latter.  The  height  and  thickness 
being  in  proportion,  it  is  evident  tliat  those  of  Saxony 
and  China  are  small  by  oomparison  with  this  colossal 
Moscovite. 

I  have  now  conducted  you  through  the  kremlin,  an 
assemblage  of  buildings  commanding,  probably,  more 
universal  veneration  and  interest  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  In  some  parts  there  are  real  grandeur,  splendour, 
and  elegance.  In  others  barbarism,  ruin,  and  dirt  The 
debris  of  much  rude  magnificence  is  strangely  contrasted 
with  modern  white  washed  buildings  lefl  half  completed ; 
and  now  **  The  spider  weaves  his  web  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cssars.** 

Leaving  the  kremlin,  the  first  building  that  attracts 
attention  is  the  church  of  Vaasili  Blagennoi  opposite  the 
Sftaskoi  gate.  It  was  built  in  1554,  under  Ivan  Vassili- 
vitch  the  Terrible,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  tl^e  architect, 
saymff,  ^  I  wish  this  to  be  a  solitary  chef  d*oeuvre.*'  It 
contains  nineteen  chapels ;  and  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  tlie 
most  extraordinary  structuie  that  the  mind  of  man  could 


wood  from  America,  cloths  firom  England,  images  from 
Italy,  china  from  Saxony,  coffee  from  Arabia,  brooms 
from  Holland,  iron  from  Sweden,  furs  from  Siberia, 
swords  from  Persia,  meat  from  the  Crimea,  tea  from 
China,  skins  from'  Ladak,  fish  from  Archangel ;  sporting 
dogs,  carrier  pigeons,  Persian  cats,  singing  birds,  pis- 
mires, white  mice,  cockatoos;  Tartars,  Si^rians,  Itdians, 
Calmucks,  Georgians,  French,  Cossacks,  Armenians, 
Moscovites,  BInglish,  Persians,  Germans;  Mussulmans, 
Pagans,  Christians,  Jews :  these  are  some  of  the  oHects, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  contribute  to  the  remarkable 
variety  of  a  Russian  bazar. 

In  summer,  fish  markets  are  held  in  the  water.  I  have 
not  seen  any  here;  but  at  St  Petersbiirg  a  large  hi^k  is 
divided  into  various  compartments,  some  fUled  with 
fresh,  and  some  with  salt  water.  There  the  fish  are 
arranged  according  to  their  kinds ;  and  as  they  swim 
about,  purchasers  make  their  choice.  The  favourite 
species,  one  of  which  the  landlord  of  tlic  inn  procured  us 
yesterday,  is  the  sterlet  It  is  caught  only  in  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Volga,  and  roust  be  preserved  alive  till 
within  a  few  hours  of  being  dressed ;  otherwise  it  is 
good  for  nothing.  The  sterlet  is  a  species  of  sturgeon, 
measuring  generally  about  two  feet  and  a  half  In  length. 
The  flavour  is  delicious. 

During  winter,  all  provisions  brought  to  Moscow  are 
kept  in  a  frozen  state.  Fish  fi'om  Archangel  and  the 
Caspian,  some  weighing  a  thousand  poun^  and  beef 
from  the  southernmost  part  of  Russia,  are  conveyed  to 
the  capital  in  ice,  in  which  they  are  preserved  for  many 
mouths.  All  the  cellars  in  many  of  the  streets  are  thus 
stored ;  for  nearly  every  thing  that  is  eaten  in  Russia  in 
the  cold  season  has  been  congealed  before  it  is  submitted 
to  a  kitchen  fire. 

Merchants  have  a  sort  of  hand-arithmetic  by  which 
they  usually  make  calculations.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  has  of  late  vears  been  introducui  into  infant  scliools 
in  England.  The  apparatus  consists  of  wires  fixed  in  a 
frame  with  nine  little  globes  of  wood  on  each  wire.  The 
lower  range  represents  units,  the  second  tens,  tlie  third 
hundreds  and  so  on. 

Among  tlie  curiosities  of  Moscow,  I  have  been  con- 
ducted to  a  military  riding  school,  or  exercise  bouse, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  room  in  the  world  unsup- 
ported by  pillars.  It  is  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long 
by  a  hundred  and  seventy  broad,  and  forty  feet  high. 
The  angle  in  the  arch  of  the  roof  is  so  obtuse  as  scarcely 
to  be  perceptible  from  without ;  while  within,  there  is  an 
unbroken  plafond. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  numerous  moral  institu- 
tions established  by  the  late  empress.  In  botli  capitals 
these  monuments  of  her  maternal'  care  attract  attention 
by  their  outward  magnificence,  and  excite  admiration  by 
the  excellence  of  their  internal  arrangements.  I  have 
visited  most  of  them  with  extreme  interest ;  an  interest 
which  the  detail  on  paper  must  £ail  to  convey  to  another.  I 
cannot,  however,  refrain  from  referring  to  tlie  Foundling, 
where  six  thousand  children  are  educated,  and  provid^ 
for.  They  are  lefl  at  the  gate  with  a  billet  specifying 
only  whether  or  not  they  have  been  baptised.  No  further 
information  is  soi;ght  I  was  there  at  ten  o*cIock  in  the 
forenoon  of  yesterday  ;  and  three  children  had  already 
been  admitted  that  morning.  The  internal  oconomy  of 
the  nursery,  school,  manufactory,  cuisine,  dormitory,  and 
hospital,  is  admirable.  Even  in  England  it  could  not  be 
surpassed.  The  policy  of  thb  institution,  with  such 
facility  of  admission,  is  very  questionable.  It  is  said  to 
have  an  evil  tendency  :  nor  is  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
where  the  claims  of  maternal  solicitude  are  so  amply 
satisfied,  one  great  check  to  immorality  is  removed.  It 
devise.    Its  fantastic  pyramids  of  domes ;  the  number  of  [happens  frequently  that  an  indigent  mother  leaves  her 


its  bulbous  cup(^8s,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  de- 
tails of  their  shape  and  decorations ;  the  strange  variety 
of  colours;  its  architectural  inconsistencies,  novelties,  and 
contrasts ;  all  unite  to  inspire  a  sentiment  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  astonishment  This  singular  building,  which 
(if  one  dare  venture  a  comparison  to  any  thing,)  is  not 
unlike  an  artificial  group  of  irregular  stalactites,  stands 
isolated  in  position  as  in  character.  On  one  side  are 
some  Grothic  edifices  allotted  to  the  tribunals,  and  a  mili- 
tary guard  house  of  modern  construction.  On  the  other, 
the  lofly  walls  of  the  kremlin.  In  front,  the  Gostinoi 
Dvor^  or  grand  marketplace,  ornamented  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  Menin  and  Pojarskoi,  two  valiant  defenders  of 
their  country. 

In  the  market-place  are  several  .stalls  under  a  pro- 
digious roof,  or  succession  of  roofs,  forming  a  variety  of 
streets,  in  which  venders  of  the  same  commodities  herd 
together.  The  m^lan^c  of  articles  for  sale  in  this  market, 
and  the  costumes  of  the  sellers,  are  perhaps  unparallaled 
in  any  city  of  the  world.    Pearls  from  India,  scented 


child  at  the  gate  and  then  offers  herself  as  a  nurse  in  tlie 
Foundling,  where  by  a  little  management,  she  secures 
the  charge  of  her  own  child.  As  iTie  children  grow  up 
they  are  instructed  in  some  trade.  iThe  more  clever  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  when  they 
attain  a  proper  age,  the  girls  are  put  out  to  service,  and 
the  boys  are  sent,  as  cultivators,  to  some  of  the  crown 
villages.  A  young  colony  of  these  foundlings  is  now 
rising  up  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  where  they 
have  cultivated  a  tract  of  country  that  has  hitherto  been 
waste.  Attached  to  this  institution  by  tlie  same  maternal 
hand  is  another  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  females 
in  the  hour  of  their  greatest  suffering.  No  recommend- 
ation is  required  but  that  of  necessity.  Every  candidate 
for  admission  is  kindly  received  and  provided  for  till  able 
to  return  to  the  daily  duties  of  life. 

The  two  largest  hospitals  are  those  founded  by  Prince 
Galitzin  and  Count  Shcremeticff,  whose  names  they  bear. 
Ekich  of  these  presents  an  exterior  like  a  palace.  It  is 
to  bo  regretted  that  suintf  of  uioucy  spent  on  decoration 
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were  not  laid  out  in  providing  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  greater  namixir  of  patients.  The  Galitzin  cost  a  mil- 
lion of  rubles.  It  is^  calculated  to  hold  a  hundred  and 
fiftywiive  beds.  The  other  cost  not  so  much,  and  holds 
two  hundred  beds.  Of  these,  sixty-six  are  for  sick  per- 
sons ;  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  for  aged  and  infirm,  and 
two  for  extraordinary  cases.  I  was  conducted  over  the 
Sheremetieif  hospital  by  the  chief  physician,  an  English 
gentleman  to  whose  kind  attention  I  am  much  indebted, 
'i'he  most  common  diseases  are  affections  of  the  lungs 
and  abdominal  viscera.  Intermittent  fevers  are  rarely 
known ;  putrid  scarcely  ever.  The  annual  endowment 
of  this  institution  is  a  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
rublps,  or  between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  **  Street  of  Tartars**  the  Mussulmans  are  allowed 
to  have  a  mosque,  which  I  have  visited  with  feelings  of 
groat  interest.  A  number  of  little  Tartar  boys  collected 
round  me,  repeating,  as  we  entered,  the  Arabic  ioaxan^ 
or  Mahomedan  summons  to  prayer,  the  only  sounds  that 
conveyed  to  their  minds  and  mine  the  same  ideas.  The 
mosque  is  not  liice  any  of  those  in  the  cast.  In  fact,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  plain  brick  building,  resembling 
a  methodist  chapeL  It  is  quite  empty ;  without  even  a 
pulpit  or  elevated  step  for  the  Moollah. 

In  the  Netherlands  I  remember  being  much  annoyed 
by  the  almost  incessant  chimes  of  carmons ;  but  those 
are  few  and  infrequent  compared  with  the  bells  of  Mos- 
cow. It  seems  at  if  the  congregation  of  each  church 
wore  called  to  worship  eight  or  ten  times  a  day ;  and 
when  you  know  that  there  are  two  hundred  and  sixty, 
three  parish  churches  in  this  cit^,  you  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  perpetual  dm.  Some  of  the  bells 
have  a  very  deep  sonorous  sound,  especially  that  in  the 
tower  of  the  Ouspenskoi  cathedral,  which  is  said  to  weigh 
sixty.four  tons.  Most  are  of  a  size  far  exceeding  those 
generally  used  in  other  countries ;  and  since  it  is  dan- 
gerous  to  move  them,  the  clappers  alone  are  agitated  by 
means  of  ropes. 

The  Russians  are  by  no  means  a  musical  people,  yet 
there  is  one  species  of  wind  instrument  which  they  have 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  other 
countries.  It  is  the  horn.  A  band  of  liorn  {layers  is 
now  at  Moscow,  and  leaves  the  city  this  very  day  for 
England,  where  possibly  you  may  hear  them.  Every 
performer  is  furnished  with  a  single  horn  on  which  he 
plays  one,  and  only  one,  note.  A  life  is  devoted  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  the  execution  of  this  monotonous  duty.  Each 
plays  his  note  as  the  piece  requires,  and  the  effect  produced 
is  similar,  but  superior,  to  that  of  a  fine  organ.  'I'his 
species  of  music  is  peculiar  to  Russia,  and  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  the  amusement  of  the  great  on  hunting  ex- 
cursions, when  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  time  and 
place.  Vocal  music  is  more  cultivated,  because  instru- 
mental is  less  so,  in  this  country  than  in  most  others  of 
Europe.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  cathedral 
choirs  the  human  voice  alone  is  heard  :  hence  the  degree 
of  perfection  attained  by  the  band  well  known  under  the 
name  of  **  Chantres  de  la  Cour.** 

There  is  something  peculiarly  gay  In  the  appearance 
of  this  city,  in  an  afternoon,  when  the  fashionables  move 
out  in  their  carriages.  A  large  proportion  of  the  resi- 
dents  consists  of  families  of  Uie  old  nobility,  courtiers, 
and  military  and  civil  officers,  who  have  either  rehired 
voluntarily  from  the  business  of  life,  or  have  wisely 
sought  an  honourable  retreat  before  the  anticipated 
frown  of  the  autocrat  pronounced  their  doom.  Their 
equipages  present  a  curious  mixture  of  shabbiness  and 
splendour.  No  carriages  of  respectable  persons  are  seen 
without  four  horses.  The  leaders*  traces  are  so  long 
that  a  pair  of  horses  might  easily  be  harnessed  between 
them  and  the  wheelers.  A  dirty  urchin,  like  puss  in 
boots,  with  a  dirtier  livery,  is  mounted  on  the  off  leader, 
flonrisliing  a  short  whip  in  his  left  hand,  while  the  coach- 
man  adapts  the  length  of  his  whip  to  the  dignity  of  his  mas- 
ter, which  in  any  oUier  country  would  be  compromised 
by  the  ruined  condition  of  his  tackle.  His  own  dress, 
howerer,  i.)  generally  of  a  better  order.  A  long  blue 
caflan,  wiih  a  silken  ceinturo  of  gaudy  colours  and  Torjok 
manuhicture,  a  square  cap,  and  a  fine  flowing  beard,  dis- 
tinguish  the  coachmen. 

Some  idea  c:f  the  relative  proportions  of  different 
classes  of  society  in  Moscow^  m.\y  be  formed  firom  the 
following  schedule,  the  result  of  the  last  census. 

Nobles,  14,724;  Serfs  of  the  crcm.%  3,101 ;  Ecclesiastics, 
4,388 ;  Merchants,  12,104 ;  Foreigners,  2,385 ;  Citizens, 
28,029;  Artisans,  10,384;  Militaty,  22,191;  Manufac- 
turers, 1,854;  Coachmen,  1,882;  Serfs,  126,299 ;  Miscel- 
laneous,  19,SN94 ;  Total,  246>ft5. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Moscovites  has  always  been 
proverbial.  A  singular  instance  of  it,  carri^  almost  to 
excess,  occurred  a  day  or  two  ago  when,  on  my  first 


introduction  to  an  elderly  lady  of  rank  by  an  English  gen. 
tleman  whom  shd  had  known  only  a  week^  she  said 
quickly,  **  And  pray,  sir,  how  is  it  tnat  you  have  been  in 
Moscow  so  many  days  and  have  not  come  to  see  me  7 
You  were  not  at  my  ball  on  Monday  night  Will  you 
dine  with  me  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or  what  day  will 
you  dine  with  me  7**  I  was  surprised  by  such  a  recep. 
tion  ;  but  found  on  enquiry  that  the  same  kind  of  unre- 
flecting hospitality  is  always  manifested  in  Moscow 
toward  foreign  travellers,  especially  towards  the  English. 
The  fact  is,  English  travellers  are  scarce  in  tliis  country; 
and  the  distance  fVom  our  island  is  so  great,  that  only 
men  of  a  certain  property  can  afford  the  expense  of  a 
journey,  so  that  something  like  a  guarantee  is  offered 
against  the  abuse  of  kindness  b^  those  whose  poverty 
might  carry  captive  their  conscience.  The  i^umber  of 
English  of  the  higher  class  in  Moscow  is  very  limited ; 
though  here  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  British  governesses, 
nursery  .maids,  gardeners,  horse  jockies,  and  mechanics, 
are  retained  in  considerable  numbers.  In  most  large 
families,  the  individuals  filling  one  or  more  of  these  situ- 
ations are  our  compatriots.  In  the  duties  of  a  nursery 
Russians  regard  the  English  as  unrivalled. 

I  have  dined  out  nearly  every  day,  and  have  met  the 

same  party  each  time.    Mr. ,  the  clergyman,  was,  like 

myself,  a  member  of  Qucen*s  College,  Cambridge ;  there* 
fore  our  meeting  proved  peculiarly  agreeable.   With  one 

lady,  Mrs.  H j  to  whom  I  was  favoured  with  a  letter 

of  introduction,*  1  have  enjoyed  some  very  pleasing  in- 
tercourse.  'llie  kindness  experienced  here  and  at  St 
Petersburg  will  always  afford  me  subject  of  jgrvioful  re- 
membrance. 

You  have  no  doubt  observed,  as  I  have,  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  respected,  in  foreign  countries,  but  never  loved. 
Our  countrymen  are  too  conscious  of  their  superiority 
as  a  nation,  and  fVequently  too  little  conscious  of  their 
inferiority  as  individuals.  Instead  of  wishing  to  learn 
what  they  may  from  other  nations,  and  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  opinions  of  foreigners  on  subiecta 
of  moral,  political,  and  scientific  interest,  they  either 
strive  to  impose  on  them  their  habits  and  views,  or  else 
conduct  themselves  with  a  degree  of  reserve  which  is 
construed  into  hauteur.  The  consequence  is,  they  are 
excluded  from  the  best  society ;  and  their  observations 
are  necessarily  confined  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of 
which  they  are  members  in  their  own  country. 

The  restrictions  imposed  on  foreigners  are  not  so  se- 
vore  as  I  was  led  to  expect  The  only  thing  to  be  com- 
plained of  is  the  difliculty  of  getting  a  passport  properly 
arranged.  To  enter  this  country  from  Sweden  I  had 
three  passports.  In  Finland,  the  frontier  province,  I  was 
obliged  to  take  another ;  to  pay  enormously ;  and  to  re- 
sign it  as  useless  at  St  Petersburg,  where  I  was  favour- 
ed with  a  fiflh.  This  would  only  serve  while  I  stayed 
in  that  city,  for  another  was  required  to  enable  me  to 
visit  Moscow.  I  have  now  received  a  seventh  to  carry 
me  back  to  St  Petersburgh,  where  an  eighth  is  to  be 
purchased  for  twenty-five  rubles.  With  this  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  country,  having  three  times  adver- 
tised my  intention  of  doing  so  in  the  German  and  Rus- 
sian  newspapers.  Of  these  proceedings,  the  expense  is 
the  least  consideration.  The  trouble  is  very  great  And 
of  the  sum  actually  expended,  the  smallest  part  is  that 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  government  treasury.  Pub- 
lic clerks  and  higher  officers  are  miserably  paid.  Since 
they  must  subsist  on  other  means,  the  performance  of 
duty  is  made  an  act  of  favour  for  which  they  are  to  be 
remunerated.  I  look  forward  with  fearful  anticipation 
to  a  time  when  this  hydra  principle,  may  manifest  itself 
among  my  fellow-servants  of  the  English  government 
in  India,  if  an  impolitic  economy  be  simered  to  encroach 
yet  farther  on  the  hard  earned  wages  of  their  labour. 

The  oriental  character  of  every  thing  around  frequent- 
ly^ carries  me  back  to 

** the  clime  of  the  East,  to  the  land  of  the  sun.** 


The  usual  salutation  of  Khyreeut,  health,  and  the 
names  of  fruits,  as  Khurbooxah  and  Turbooxah^  the  dry 
and  water  melons,  with  many  others,  are  Persian  or 
Arabic  in  their  origin.  The  bearded  faces  of  the  men ; 
their  long  flowing  robes ;  the  darkness  of  their  complex- 
ions, and  their  timid  spirits,  daring  only  in  roguery ; 
their  low  cunning  and  habitual  falsehood ;  in  short,  the 
general  character  of  the  people ;  their  dress,  habits,  and 
buildings ;  are  far  more  Asiatic  than  European.  Just  at 
this  time,  Russia  exhibits  another  striking  feature  of  re- 
semblance to  the  east    That  dreadful  scourge,  the  eho- 

*  A  day  or  two  afler  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  cholera 
morbus  entered  Moscow,  and  the  lady  here  referred  to 
was  one  of  its  first  victims. 


lera,  which  has  hitherto  been  confined,  tt  leut  m 
more  destructive  ravages,  to  India,  has  alroidv  u 
waste  the  city  of  Astraclwn,  and  is  proceed  J  « 
rapid  stridos  towards  Moscow.  Every  day  bnuw  in 
tidings  of  its  progress*  The  whole  populttiott  ii  ii 
state  of  alarm.  The  emperor,  supposing  it  to  be  mi 
tious,  has  ordered  out  a  cordon  of  troops  to  iaterocpt 
communication  between  Astrachan  tsd  Moscow.  T 
cholera  is  the  universal  topic  of  eonvera&tion  ug^ 
rich  and  poor.  Every  one  asks  the  question  mhtk  b 
body  can  answer,  •♦  What  is  tiic  best  remedy  ?"  /jj,, 
been  repeatedly  urged  to  present  myself  to  tbefBRnn 
(notwithstanding  the  deeUration  that  I  knovMki 
of  medicine,)  b^use  I  have  been  in  the  miditofibi 
vages  in  India ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  deduvd  wi 
great  earnestness,  that,  if  the  governor  wen  twin 
the  presence  in  Moscow  of  any  individutl  who  bid  la 
an  eye-witness  to  the  effects  of  the  disease,  be  mi 
certainly  summon  him  yriih  a  view  to  obtain  Booetlr 
mation  that  might  8n|rgest  effectual  preveatirenMaRB 
This  is  a  dreadful  visitation :  but,  look  where  «e  a 
the  chastising  hand  of  Providence  seema  to  be  ludc 
the  nations  c^  Europe* 

LETTER  XIV. 

.    St  PeterBhvrg,  September  20/i,  (Ifitfi  m 

My  last  letter  was  dated  from  Moscow*  Imntwb 
homeward  progress*     A  growing  acqvaiilMriit&fer* 
eign  lands  increases  my  K>ve  of  oar  caMT,a4aakikci 
me  more  justly  to  appreciate  her  pdlra^  lad^  ml 
moral  privileges.    On  Friday«  the  twenty-tNilb  ikai 
I  left  Moscow  for  St  Petersburg,  retraciof,viiifiq^, 
my  steps  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  Thendtf  V» 
saw  to  Berlin  is  little  more  tlian  fbar  hiuMie^m 
while  that  which  I  am  pursuing  is  about  sonMbiv 
dred  miles;  but  the  north  of  Poland  is  a  bedofa^in^A 
this  season  scarcely  passable.  As  a  compaoioaeHiii'i 
be  ensured,  and  as  there  was  a  probability  efsj  tm  i 
tion, on  the  road  among  Polish  Jews,  pnmrloljrt 
greatest  rogues  of  their  race,  I  resolved  totte^^ 
longer  route  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  throofktbei 
of  Poland  and  northwest  of  Prussia.    A  footer 
journey  has  been  accomplished.    In  the  eo«4 
remainder,  I  shall  see  an  interesting  coantry,* 
large  commercial  towns,  which  would   '''    '" 
unknown  to  me  except  by  name. 

Afler  a  journey  of  four  days  and  three    ^ 
rived  at  St  Petersburg  late  yesterday  ernsf.! 
principal  towns  and  other  objects  of  iDtereit(«tW 
have  'already  been  described  in  a  former  IffiAJ 
three  companions  in  the  diligence  were  Ri 
of  Tow  birth,  lower  manners,  and  lowest  inte 
of  them  had  been  a  slave.     Having  prospered 
conducted  on  his  own  account,  he  bought  bh 
with  that  of  his  family,  for  twenty  tbonsaod  ' 
about  nine  hundred  pounds.    I  have  beard oTi* 
Count  Shcremcticff,  the  richest  subject  in  K< 
paid  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  forhitliho^ 

The  novelty  of  every  thing  an  EngUih  ' 
in  the  habits  and  modes  of  the  natives  re 
ingly  difficult  for  him  to  form  a  correct 
state  of  society  in  Russia,  since  the  rroQiiti 
opinion  must  be  formed  involve  consioeratia 
mind  has  never  been  habituated, and  from  wbi 
fore  probable  that  he  may  deduce  erroocoai< 
In  St  Petersburg  bis  estimate  is  likely  to  bri 
rect,  because  there  is  so  great  a  mixtore 
that  among  the  higher  orders  intcrcooraeiK 
principles  similar  to  thoee  which  goveni 
other  large  capitals  of  Europe.    Peculiar 
paid  to  rank.    Every  public  officer  andi^ 
foreigner,  whether  civil  or  military,  hu  i ' 
him,  which  to  our  minds  conveys  an  idetf 
hy  the  ftct,  of  military  authority.  For  iw 
cier  may  be  called  a  major-general,  or  a  W 
years  old,  mny  be  designated  a  gracfil;  b** 
merely  terms  to  which  a  certain  raik  *"^ 
have  no  connection  with  military  tfiira*  Ijf 
cult  to  account  for  the  prcvalcnee  <*^|*5J!?^ 
country  depending  on  its  army  for  P"^J 
Every  thing  that  raises  the  army  in  |ww^ 
strengthens  the  country :  and  ^^^!*\!L^ 
effectually  than  an  acknowledgroeot  of  nulJJ^ 

superior  to  every  other,  *^*^*'^**!**!S'S'ifcel 
ciple  that  even  civil  officers  arc  ^^f"  .   ^^< 
honoraiy  military  titles.  An  in^"^?*V  fr 
to  a  man  the  first  circles  of  society  »  «• 
TiU  then,  he  is  a  plebeian.    Tna  ^^J^ 
vested  with  patrician  hoooun.   ^''^LJ'f^ ' 
distinct  class.    They  are  not  aW**  *  *^ 
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the  nobility ;  nor  is  there  an  order  of  gentry  with  whom 
they  may  associate.  Their  inte^conrde  is  therefore  con- 
fineid  to  their  own  body.  The  principal  shopkeepers^ 
many  of  whom  are  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans,  are  in- 
chided  among  ihe  merchants.  The  third  class  consists 
of  the  slave  peasantry.  These  distinctions  prevail 
thtoughout  Russia ;  except  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
ooantry  the  number  of  merchants  is  so  small  that  the 
people  may  be  said  to  distribute  themselves  into  two 
classes,  nobles  and  serfs* 

The  population  of  Russia,  including  all  the  subjects  of 
the  emperor,  amounts  to  fifly.five  millions.    Of  these 
thirty-eight  millions  profess  the  Greco-Russian  faith  : 
ten  millions  are  Roman  Catholics ;  three  and  aJialf  pro- 
testants ;  two  millions  Mahomedans,  and  a  million  and  a 
half  Pagans.  The  superficial  area  of  the  empire  is  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  square  miles,  allow- 
ing  on  an  average  a  square  mile  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  persons.    Comparing  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation of  European  Russia  with  tltat  of  the  rest  of  inha- 
bited  Europe,  it  appears  that  it  is  as  nine  to  forty.    If 
Rnssia  in  Europe  were  populated  as  well  as  Sweden,  it 
would  contain  ninety-five  millions  of  inhabitants ;  if  as 
well  as  Germany,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions. 
it  has  been  calcobted  that  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
would  admit  an  increase  of  pcqiulation  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  add  seventy-five  millions,  without  subject- 
log  theoito  inconvenience  from  a  want  of  subsistence. 
Of  the  present  inhabitanbi,  forty-five  millions  are  of  the 
Sclavonic  race,  by  which  I  mean  Russians,  Poles,  Bnl- 
ffariana,  and  Servians;  three miUions  are  Fins;  two  mil- 
Iiona  Lithuanians ;  and  'fonr  mtfKons  are  composed  of 
^moiedeB,  Mongols,  Turks,  Moldavians,  and  Arme- 
nians.   The  rest  are  European  foreigners,  in  the  fidlow* 
infr  proportions :— Germans,  380,000 ;  Swedes,  56,000 ; 
Greeks,  21,000;  DaAes,  15,000;  French  and  English, 
4^000;  Jews,  460,000 ;— 936,000. 

In  many  of  the  conquered  provinces  slavery  has  either 
never  existed  or  it  has  been  abolished.    In  those  where 
it  does  ojost,  the  nobles  are  calculated  at  seven  hundred 
end  fifty  thousand ;  the  ser&  at  thirty-siz  millions.    The 
Aobles  are  subject  to  no  tax,  but  pay  for  their  vassals. 
By  a  charter  of  nobility  they  are  exempt  from  mili- 
tary conscription  and  corporal  chastisement;  and, as  fine 
and  imprisonment  are  punishments  comparatively  un 
known,  if  a  noble  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  emperor  de- 
gradc2i  a  ad  banishes  him  to  the  Siberian  mines.     He  is 
then  civiUy  dead,  and  has  ceased  to  enjoy  his  former 
privileges;  so  Ihat,  if  again  criminal,  he  may  be  flogged 
or  otherwise  punished,  or  even  be  subjected  to  execu- 
tion.   The  nolHlity  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  here- 
ditary, official^  and  those  raised  for  military  exploits. 
According  to  this  division  they  are  enrolled  in  three 
registers  preserved  among  the  public  records.    They  are 
also  arranged  in  another  mode,  according  to  which  they 
take  rank  and  precedence.     Instead  of  our  titles  of  ba- 
Ton^  viscount,  ^c.  there  are  fourteen  grades  :  and  a  man 
is  called  a  noble  of  the  third  class,  or  fourth  class,  &,c. 
In  the  eight  first  classes  rank  descends  to  children,  who 
(as  soon  as  enrolled  among  th^e  population  of  the  coun 
try)  are  nobles  of  the  fourteenth  class,  and  gain  a  step 
eveij  third  year,  unless  pushed  on  more  rapidly  by  inte- 
rest or  merit    These  rise  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the 
lowest  to  the  hicfhcst  class  but  two ;  the  two  first  being 
set  apart   for  chief  officers  of  state.    Those  who  are 
created  nobles  cease  to  rise  when  they  have  attained  the 
ninth  <dass,  unless  specially  promoted  by  the  emperor. 
Hie  difficulty,  therofore,  is  to  pass  the  limits  between 
the  hereditary  and  non-hereditary  nobles.  This  effected, 
thny  rise  gradually  as  far  as  the  third  class.  In  one  sense 
the  nobility  may  be  said  to  be  vassals  of  the  crown,  for 
the  emperor  exercises  arbitrary  power  over   them   in 
many  respects ;  especially  in  tlie  choice  of  a  wifo  and  a 
promnon,  on  neither  of  which  ocoasions  can  a  nobleman 
act  withoof  permission  from  the  crown,  though  that 
potnMfMi  would  never,  in  common  cases,  be  withheld. 
RuflriaM  of  the  higher  orders  are  intelligent  and,  for 
the  most  pmt,  well  edtibated.    It  is  by  no  means  unoom- 
moo  (I  might  altflONt  say  it  b  the  general  case  in  a  large 
party)  hs  hear  four  languages,  and  often  five,  spoken  at 
the  same  table  ;tfae  majority  of  the  party  understanding 
at  least  three  of  them.    Every  gentleman  talks  German 
aad  French,'^  and  many  speak  English.    The  Russians 
are  jealous  of  our  power ;  the  more  so  because  they  con- 
aider  us  to  be  jealous  of  theirs :  but  they  respect  and  ad- 
mire us  as  a  nation.    A  trifling  incident  may  illustrate 
this.    A  nobleman  of  talent  ami  information,  whom  I 
met  at  the  Privy  Counsellor  Djunkorski^s  house,  offoring 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to-  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Moscow,  almost  apologised  for  doing  so,  sayufig,  **  But 
iadeed  the  character  of  an  English  travdler  is  a  suffi- 


cient introduction  to  any  society."  The  same  gentleman 
observed.  **  I  consider  the  English  to  be  the  finest  go- 
vernment in  the  world)  and  the  administration  of  India 
to  be  the  master-piece  of  its  pl-owess.  It  is  a  political 
miracle.  It  is  not  in  the  ages  of  darkness,  but  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  England  has  driven  from  their 
eastern  possessions  the  French,  Danes,  Portuguese,  and 
all  other  Europeans ;  and  that,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
at  a  distance  of  fonr  thousand  leagues,  she  holds  in  sub- 
jection more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  men.  It  is 
quite  incomprehensible!"  This  enlightened  Russian 
concluded  by  saying :  **  I  would  not  on  any  account  that 
England  should  lose  India.  India  adds  greatly  to  her 
power ;  and  I  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope that  England  should  be  powerfiil."  I  may  observe, 
by  the  way,  Uiat  an  acquaintance  with  India  is  some- 
times very  serviceable  to  a  man  abroad.  The  children 
are  amused  by  accounts  of  wild  beasts  ;  the  ladies  like 
to  hear  of  Indian  manners  and  customs,  and  the  gentle- 
men are  interested  in  eastern  politics. 

The  number  of  orders  instituted  as  rewards  strikes  a 
traveller  in  Russia  as  being  almost  ridiculous.  Nearly 
every  common  soldier  has  three  or  four.  Many  have 
six  or  seven.  Civil  orders  and  those  of  knighthood  are 
only  less  numerous:  The  pretences  under  which  these 
honours,  with  snuff-boxes  and  similar  presents,  are 
bestowed,  are  quite  absurd.  Last  month  a  snufi'-box, 
with  the  emperor's  portrait,  was  forwarded  to  the  duke 

of ,  merely  because  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 

give  a  ticket  for  some  public  building  to  a  young  Rus- 
sian traveller.  The  occasions  on  which  tiiese  fkvours 
are  generally  granted  are  so  trivial,  that  what  was  in- 
tended as  an  honourable  distmction  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  such. 

With  regard  to  slavery  in  Russia,  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  is  a  condition  of  mild  restraint  on  man's  fVee  will 
compared  with  the  slavery  of  the  West  Indies.  Masters 
can  legally  inflict  only  a  slight  corporal  chastisement ; 
and  the  law  directs  that  attention  be  paid  to  complaints 
of  vassals  against  their  masters.  Thus,  nominally,  the 
owners  have  not  power  of  life  and  death,  and  there  is 
redress  against  excessive  grievance ;  but,  virtually,  they 
are  absolute  in  their  domains,  and  there  is  no  redress. 
Still,  considering  the  authority  possessed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  less  tyranny  is  exercised  than  might  be  ex 
pected.  Excess  of  anger  is  not  characteristic  of  a  Rus- 
sian.  Compared  with  the  native  of  a  southern  clime  he 
is  cold  and  apathetic.  His  slave  is  therefore  less  valued, 
and  less  flogged.  Slavery,  however,  can  never  be  divested 
of  her  real  character ;  and  her  moral  influence  is  here  but 
too  evident.  The  serfs  are  an  appendage  to  the  soil ; 
and  cannot  legally  be  alienated  fVom  it ;  but  this  law  is 
firequently  evaded,  and  they  are  bought  and  sold  like 
dther  personal  property.  An  owner  is  entitled  to  the  la 
hour  of  his  male  slave  three  days  in  the  week  without 
any  remmieration.  If  he  employ  him  during  the  other 
four  days  he  must  furnish  him  with  food  and  clothing. 
Mutual  interests  generally  induce  a  contract  between 
the  parties :  and  the  serf  is  allowed  to  work  on  his  own 
account,  paying  a  certain  abrok^  or  rent,  to  his  master. 
This  varies  in  proportion  to  the  trade  he  may  pursue, 
and  it  is  raised  fi'om  time  to  time  as  his  circumstances 
prosper.  Some  of  the  native  merchants  in  this  city  pay 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  rubles  each  year  to 
their  masters  for  permission  to  carry  on  trade.  Were 
they  to  refuse,  the  nobleman  has  power  to  sumilnon  them 
to  the  estate  of  which  they  are  an  appendage,  and  to 
compel  them  to  work.  If  a  serf  do  not  aspire  to  trade, 
but  continue  to  cultivate  the  soil,  his  ma!ster  provides 
him  with  land  and  a  hut  As  the  nobles  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  narrowly  the  condition  of  their  pea- 
santry, and  OS  they  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  the  aorok 
in  proportion  to  the  ability  to  pay,  while  the  emperor  de- 
mands and  receives  a  fixed  amount  from  serfii  of  the 
crown,  these  are  always  in  a  condition  far  superior  to 
that  of  other  serfs.  No  slave  is  allowed  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage to  which  he  belongs  without  a  passport  from  his 
owner,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  to  escape  from  the 
^rosp  of  a  maMer :  and  as  the  power  of  holding  slaves 
IS  one  of  the  privileges  of  nobility,  no  manumitted  serf 
can  himself  purchase,  or  otherwise  obtain,  a  slave. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  civilisation  in  Russia, 
and  the  intimate  connection  between  a  man*s  desires  and 
enjoyments,  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  the  great  mass 
of  Russian  slaves  are  less  comfortable  than  the  fVee-bom 
Indians.  It  is  true  that  they  have  nothing,  but  then  they 
want  nothing.  I  have  bc«n  credibly  informed  that  a 
caravan  of  a  hundred  boors  carrying  sugar  from  Moscow 
to  St  Petersburg,  will  pass  a  night  at  an  inn  and  not 
spend  three  balance  among  them,  because  they  c&rnot 
muster  so  large  a  sum.     Wretched  as  tiieir  condition  is. 


if  estimated  by  our  ideas  of  happiness,  it  is  less  so  in 
reality,  because  they  see  and  know  no  other  state.  Their 
master  is  raised  too  far  above  them  to  excite  jealousy  or 
ambition ;  artd  between  him  and  them  there  is  n'o  third 
class.  So  long  as  they  can  satisfy  the  present  cravings 
of  nature,  they  wish  for  notliing  more.  Devoid  of  fore- 
thought, they  have  no  anxiety  for  the  future.  The  stripe 
inflicted  one  minute  is  forgotten  the  next,  and  not  dreaded 
for  the  following. 

It  is  in  moru  rather  thsn  in  physical  eflects  that  the 
banefhl  influence  of  slavery,  and  of  that  ignorance  which 
slavery  promotes  and  perpetuates,  is  manifested.  All 
that  a  serf  possesses,  even  his  wife,  is  the  property  of  his 
lord.  A  conviction  that  the  licentious  gratification  of 
passion  would  in  most  cases  lead  to  his  own  murder,  acts 
as  a  check  on  the  superior  in  the  absence  of  law :  but 
the  mere  existence  of  the  power  alluded  to,  though  seldom 
exercised,  renders  comparatively  insecure  that  sacred  tie 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  rests  of  social  charities.  The 
serf  lives  like  an  animal,  and  habituated  to  act,  learns  in 
some  respects  almost  to  foel,  as  one.  Since  his  abrok 
will  be  raised  with  prosperity  he  conceals  his  gains,  and 
the  first  lesson  he  is  taught  with  the  dawn  of  reason  is  to 
deceive  his  master.  To  eflect  this,  ht  must  deceive  his 
follow  slaves ;  thus  low  cunning  and  a  habit  of  daring 
falsehood  are  engendered.  Sel^interest  is  always  the 
mainspring  of  exertion;  and  since  the  labour  of  a  serf 
enriches  chiefly  his  master,  the  motive  to  industry  is 
removed,  and  a  slave  is  habitually  idle.  Determined 
idleness  is  the  chief  feature  of  his  character.  Nothing 
but  physical  compulsion  overcomes  it  He  has  no  repu- 
tation to  lose.  Unrespectcd  by  others,  he  respects  not 
himself;  and  if  he  have  an  opportunity  of  stealing,  what 
should  prevent  Irim  7  If  discovered,  he  is  beaten ;  but  he 
is  accustomed  to  be  beaten ;  and  a  temporary  enjoyment 
of  the  stolen  goods  knows  no  diminution  fVom  remorse  of 
conscience  or  violated  principle.  This  is  a  sad  picture, 
but  true ;  and  so  it  must  remain  till  light  and  liberty 
dawn  on  this  benighted  land. 

The  debased  condition  of  the  people  is  the  necessary 
result  of  slavery.  It  arises  from  no  want  of  moral  or 
intellectual  capabilities :  on  the  contrary,  these  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  peasantry  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
Were  not  this  the  case,  their  state  could  not  poBsibly  be 
so  good  as  it  is.  The  Russians  are  eminently  gifled 
with  the  elements  of  the  Christian  character,  though 
deformed  and  almost  concealed  by  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  other  baneful  growths  of  slavery.  I  am  informed 
by  a  friend  who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
here,  that  a  deep-rooted  conviction  of  original  and  per- 
sonal sin,  and  a  simple  dependence  (as  for  as  their 
knowledge  admits,)  on  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  charac- 
terise the  Russians.  In  no  class  of  notiw  society,  how- 
ever dissipated,  do  you  ever  meet  a  scorner.  Whenever 
the  subject  of  religion  is  broached,  even  in  the  midst  of 
mirth  and  revelry,  it  will  be  treated  with  solemnity,  or 
respectfully  disposed  of  as  unsuited  to  the  occasion. 
Great  attention  is  conceded  to  religious  instruction,  and 
a  bible  is  the  most  valuable  gill  that  can  be  ofiiered  to  a 
poor  man.  My  fViend  informs  me  that  some  of  the 
scenes  he  has  witnessed,  when  visiting  the  prisons  with 
a  man  who,  as  a  native  of  England  and  a  resident  in 
Russia,  is  a  blessing  to  the  One  and  an  honour  to  the 
other  country — I  mean  Mr.  Venning,  the  Howard  of  the 
day — have  made  an  impression  that  will  never  be  effaeed. 
The  sudden  hush  and  devout  preparation  of  the  prison- 
ers and  Eoldiers  of  the  guard  when  Mr.  Venning'  has 
proposed  to  read  the  Bible;  the  look  with  ^vhich  a 
solemn  whisper  passed  from  one  to  another,  "  the  word 
of  God  is  going  to  be  read ;"  the  fixed  and  breathless 
attention  of  all  the  listeners ;  the  earnest  petition  for  a 
Bible  urged  by  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  accompanied 
with  an  assurance  that  they  wanted  to  read  it  to  one 
another  while  on  duty ;  and  tlie  bitter  disappointment 
they  expressed  on  hearing  that  government  had  forbidden 
the  boon  they  sought ;  all  these,  and  many  more  inter- 
esting  traits,  show  th&t  the  Russians  are  prepared  to 
receive  the  gospel  with  avidity,  whenever  it  may  be 
proclaimed  to  them ;  and  encourage  a  hope,  not  enthu- 
siastic, but  sober  and  well  founded,  that  when  it  pleases 
God  to  remove  the  darkness  which  now  overshadows  the 
land,  conversions  will  take  place,  not  as  they  do  in  some 
countries,  among  isolated  individuals,  far  separated  in 
tihie  and  place,  but  by  whole  masses  of  men  throwing  off 
the  trammels  of  a  degrading  superstition,  and  worship- 
ping  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

My  fi-iend  mentioned  an  interesting  fact  Shortly 
afler  the  dreadfid  inundation  of  1824,  crossing  over  the 
Neva  with  a  large  party  of  boors  in  a  common  ferry-boat, 
he  was  attracted  by  their  conversation,  which  ran.  some- 
what in  this  ttrain :  **  Well,  this  is  a  dreadftil  visitation 
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tliat  we  have  had.**  ^  YeSf  but  we  deserve  it  richly. 
Look,  what  sinners  we  are.**  ^  To  be  sure,  that  is  true : 
and  moreover,  we  know' better.  Why,  there  is  not  one 
of  us  that  b  not  provoking  God  by  our  abominable 
wickedness.  Nobles  and  slaves,  we  are  all  equally  bad.** 
^yei>^  and  I  tell  you  what,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
wo  have  something  still  worse ;  and  we  deserve  it,  for  we 
do  not  lay  our  wickedness  to  heart,  nor  6od*s  chastise* 
menta,  as  we  ought.*'  The  arrival  of  the  ferry  at  the 
opposite  bank  prevented  my  friend  from  hearing  the  con- 
clusion of  this  interesting  conversation,  maintained  by 
two  boorish  peasants,  whom  a  stranger  would  heve  sup- 
posed to  possess  scarcely  two  ideas  l^yond  providing  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Ho  assures  me  that  this  is  not 
an  uncommon  case ;  but  that  the  sentiments  here  cited 
may  be  received  as  a  fair  sample  of  those  of  the  natives 
in  general.  It  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  trait  of  national 
character,  that  the  first  ideas  imbibed  are  of  a  reUgious 
nature ;  and  that  tlie  Russians  having  no  other,  by  culti- 
vating these,  have  obtained  a  certain  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion, on  which  it  only  requires  that  the  truths  of  the 
rpel  be  grafted,  to  make  it  bring  forth  spiritual  ftuit 
is  in  spite  of  a  natural  tendency  to  moralise  that 
slavery  prevents  the  Russian  from  rising  to  the  point  to 
which  morality  would  elevate  him. 

The  real  nature  of  this  bondage,  which  might  more 

,  justly  be  termed  vassalage ;  its. influence  on  character; 
and  the  impediments  it  ofiTurs  to  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement,  would  form  subject  for  a  little  volume,  and 
can  only  be  properly  treated  by  one  whom  long  residence 
in  the  country,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Ian- 
guage,  have  supplied  with  the  necessary  information. 
The  opinions  1  have  formed  may  bo  quite  incorrect 
Such  as  they  are,  1  offer  them  to  you :  aid  if  you  detect 
any  inconsistency,  it  arises  from  a  wish  to  give  you 
always  my  first  impressions.  Sometimes  these  are  favour- 
able, sometimes  otherwise,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  incident  on  which  they  depend.  Apparent  discre- 
pancies of  this  kind  may  be  easily  reconciled ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  effects 
produced  on  tlie  same  mind,  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  impressions  made  on  others  dissimilarly  constituted, 
that  a  man  can  hope  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  national 
character  placed  beyond  tiio  limits  of  his  own  personal 
investigation. 

In  the  hey-day  of  life,  with  unlimited  power,  health, 
and  every  indacemcnt  to  seek  his  own  pleasure,  the  pre- 
sent  emperor  devotes  his  whole  time  to  his  subjects. 
From  dawn  of  day  till  the  aflcrnoon,  he  is  engaged  in 
public  affairs.  Nor  is  his  attention  turned  only  to  poli- 
tics, legislation,  and  military  arrangements ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  moral  state  of  the  people,  the  prisons, 
almshouses,  and  similar  institutions,  are  objects  of  his 
special  regard.  Unhappily  for  the  country,  tJie  aristo- 
cracy are  not  as  disinterested  as  the  emperor.  Their 
aim  and  their  attainment  are  to  keep  him  in  comparative 
ignorance,  or  to  counteract  his  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  things.  A  determination  on 
his  part  to  carry  into  execution  the  desire  of  his  heart  for 
the  liberation  of  the  serfe,  would  excite  among  the  nobles 
a  conspiracy  which  would  probably  end  in  the  loss  of  his 
crown.  It  is  the  power  of  an  illiberi^  aristocracy  that 
prevents  Russia  firom  rising  to  the  elevation  she  would 
otherwise  ajttain. 

The  emperor,  or  "  Autocrat  of  all  tlie  Russias,**  is  as 
absolute  as  a  monarch  can  be.  He  has  no  hereditary 
advisers  and  no  chosen  counsellors.  The  prime  minister 
of  the  empire  is  styled  the  chancellor.  Each  of  the  de- 
portments has  likewise  its  pecuUar  minister,  all  of  whom 
are  ex  officio  members  of  a  council  consisting  of  thirty- 
five,  who  superintend  the  public  offices.  Impeiial  uka$e$ 
are  issued  through  a  body,  called  a  senate,  who  are 
employed  as  a  mechanical  instrument,  and  have  nc 
deliberative  power,  except  when  they  sit  as  a  judicial 
court  of  appeal  from  inferior  tribunals,  (xovemors  are  de- 
puted to  the  provinces  of  this  extensive  empire,  who  carr^ 
on  the  duties  of  their  governments  by  means  of  subordi- 
nate employes,  and  a  host  of  gens.d*armes,  who  correspond 
to  the  Omiah^lh  which  a  civil  functionary  is  surrounded 
in  India.  But  with  the  number  and  duties  of  these,  all 
resemblance  ceases.  The  talent,  patient  investigation, 
laborious  assiduity,  and  undeviating  integrity,  which 
characterise  British  civilians  in  the  east,  are  fi>r  the  most 
part  wanting  in  the  Russian  governor.  Money  is  the 
sole  passport  to  justice.  To  obtain  money  is  tne  main 
object  of  almost  every  judicial  officer.  This  evil  will 
never  be  remedied  so  long  as  the  present  inadequate 
stipends  are  continued  to  public  servants,  whose  salary 
seldom  amounts  to  a  quarter,  and  oflen  not  to  a  tenth,  of 

^  what  they  arc  expected  and  obliged  to  spend.  In  some 
offices  it  remains  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  a  century  I 


ago,  notwithstanding  great  changes  in  the  relative  value 
of  money  and  in  the  nabits  of  the  people.  The  whole 
system  of  government  is  bad. 

At  the  present  time  the  Russians  are  in  a  state  to  feel 
most  keenly  the  effects  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  cruel 
aristocracy,  and  the  want  of  a  middle  class.  They  are 
too  civilised  not  to  be  conscious  that  they  are  sUves. 
They  are  too  little  advanced  in  civilisation  to  exercise 
any  check  on  the  autocrat  and  nobles  through  the  medium 
of  public  opinion.  Government,  conscious  that  know- 
ledge, must  burst  the  chains  wliich  now  gaU  the  people, 
has  imposed  a  strict  censorship  on  the  press.  A  miserable 
unmanly  policy  is  pursued  to  prevent  men  from  qteaklng 
what  they  think,  or  knowing  what  others  think.  Every 
foreign  newspaper  is  held  bacl^  if  it  contain  an  account 
of  a  mutiny  or  a  sentiment  favourable  to  liberty.  In 
short,  mind  and  body  are  alike  enslaved  in  Jlussia,  and 
despotism  is  complete. 

I  have  made  the  courts  a  subject  of  particular  enquiry, 
and,  strange  to  say,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  an 
individual  who  could  inform  me  of  the  legal  mode  of 
recovering  a  debt  or  prosecuting  a  criminaL  The  only 
answer  I  have  obtained  is  unsatisfactory  indeed.  **  II 
n*y  a  point  de  loi,  il  n*y  a  que  des  ordonnances  (ukases)*** 
Nor  is  this  an  exaggerated  statement.  A  gentleman  who 
has  shown  me  much  kindness  is  now  poor,  because  there 
is  no  legal  mode  by  which  he  may  recover  large  debts 
due  to  him  from  Russian  nobles.  This  deficiency  in  the 
system  of  iurispradencc  cannot  fidl  to  influence  com- 
merce prejudicially.  Here  a  man*s  word  is  worth 
nothing  without  a  bond;  a  bond  is  useless  without  law ; 
and  since  there  is  no  law,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  faith, 
neither  credit  nor  enterprise.  The  whole  external  com- 
merce of  Russia  is  conducted  by  foreigners.  Ships  are 
commanded  by  Germans,  insured  and  fi^ighted  by 
English,  and  often  manned  by  Swedes  or  Fins.  IV) 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  emperor  has  ordered  a 
digest  to  be  arranged  of  Uie  uka$e$  of  his  preckxseesors, 
and  laws  to  be  framed  in  accordance  with  them :  but  the 
nobility  retard,  as  much  as  possible,  this  desirable  work, 
because  its  completion  will  involve  a  restriction  of  their 
power. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  a  capita- 
tion tax  on  the  serfs,  and  another  tax  on  the  vassals  of 
the  crown.  A  census  is  made  every  fifUi  or  sixth  year ; 
when  males  above  twelve  years  old  are  endowed  by  go- 
vernment with  seven  acres  of  land,  for  which  they,  or 
their  masters,  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  three  rubles  per 
annum.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  waste  land  in  the  empire;  far  more  than 
sufficient,  if  cultivated,  to  supply  food  to  the  population 
of  England  and  India  in  addition  to  her  own.  The  male 
serfs  amount  to  abont  eighteen  millions,  of  whom  seven 
millions  are  vassals  of  the  crown,  paying  an  annual 
ahrok  often  rubles  a  head.  Besides  those,  there  are  six 
other  principal  sources  of  revenue :  first,  the  monopoly 
of  brandy  and  salt;  second,  customs;  third,  Siberian 
mines ;  fourth,  the  mint;  fifUi,  stamps ;  and  sixth,  a  duty 
on  merchants,  who,  according  to  the  guilds  or  rank,  in 
which  they  enroll  themselves,  pay  a  certain  per  centage 
on  tlie  capital  they  employ.  The  following  rough  scl^ 
dule  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  proportion  these 
souf  ces  ofrevenue  bear  to  each  other. 

Millions  of  Rubles. 

Capitation 70 

Abrok 54 

Brandy  and  Salt   .        •        .        -    98 
Customs   •        •        -        •        -        50 

Mines 10       ' 

Mint 8 

Stamps  ..-•..    6 
Merchants-        •        •        .        .        6 
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When  there  is  no  extraordinary  call  for  money  the 
receipts  and  expenses  of  government  are  nearly  balanced, 
but  the  smallest  extra  disbursement  turns  the  scale 
against  the  country.  The  interest  of  the  national  debt 
swalfows  up  forty  millions ;  the  marine  twenty-four  mil- 
lions ;  diplomatic  charges  twenty-two  millions ;  and  the 
army  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  rubles,  annually^ 

The  present  army  is  calculated  at  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  men.  Of  these,  five  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  sre  infantry ;  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand,  cavalry:  sixty  tliousand  artillery;  and  fifty 
thousand  lifo-guards,  pioneers,  sappers,  and  Cossacks. 
Every  tliird  year  two  men  in  five  hundred  are  enlisted. 
By  this  means  a  constant  supply  of  soldiers  is  yielded  to 

*  There  is  no  law— only  ukases. 


the  state.  Every  serf  becomes  free  from  tfab  moment 
he  is  enrolled  in  the  imperial  army :  his  loDg  beard  is 
cut  oft*,  and  he  is  thenceforth  a  civiUsed  Europein :  but 
the  change  in  his  condition  is  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
condolence,  rather  than  congratulation.  His  frioids 
consider  him  as  dead,  because  every  social  tie  is  rup- 
tured ;  and,  sometimes  (I  am  informed)  they  ewea  put 
on  mourning.  The  pay  of  a  private  is  thirty  mUasi,  or 
twenty-seven  shillings  a  year.  Besides  this,  be  receifH 
clothcw,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  and  grain.  Hie 
salary  of  officers  is  equally  insuflicient  to  enable  ihem  Is 
live  in  a  style  suited  to  their  rank.  Hence  gamUmg, 
dishonesty,  and  a  whole  train  of  evils. 

1  have  kmg  been  convinced  of  the  improbabilitj  ef  oar 
Indian  possessions  being   endangered  by  a   war  with 
Russia.    This  conviction  is  confirmed  by  obseryatics 
during  my  sliort  sojoom  here.    There  is  a  want  of  sji. 
tem  in  every  public  department ;  in  none,'perfaap8,  more 
than  the  military ;    and  there  is  a  surprising  ignonau 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the  east   Between  RiMa 
and  Persia  tl^re  is  no  cordiality.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  that  should  ever  exist ;   but  even  could  the  latter  ba 
indocod  to  fiivor  an  Jnyasion  of  India  by  RnsHa ;    ooold 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  sniitenanoe  for  an«nny  on  tin 
route  be  overcome;  and  oouM  the  oonstttntiop*  of  tba 
soldiers  be  fortified  against  the  dimale ;  yet  Rosbb  im 
not  ibmisbed  with  resources  to  enable  her  to  tarrj'  at 
efficient  army  through  the  territory  oocqaetf  bf  tbe 
warlike  nomade  hordes  of  A%faantstan  sad  ef  neigh. 
bearing  countries.    National  power  oonirti'  neillier  Vn 
money  nor  men,  but  in  the  relative  propoftinn  of  these  to 
the  territory  oocapied,  and  in  the  ability  to  apfly  them  to 

gactical  purpoees.  Tried  by  ttds  test,  the  weaftth  of 
ussia  wiU  be  found  to  be  less,  and  her  cUspoaesye  mill, 
tary  force  smaller,  than  that  of  any  of  the  kingdooM 
with  which  she  is  likely  to  be  embroiled ;  and  fteady 
inferior  to  that  against  which  she  would  contend  m  the 
event  of  her  ambitious  liand  grasping  at  India.  BmA  u 
the  case  at  present :  but  who  shall  venture  to  conjoctUR 
what  may  be  her  power  a  century  hence  7 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  country,  and  to  think  of 
what  she  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  without  being-  astos- 
ished  at  what  she  is  now.    The  rapidity  of  her  pxv^rm 
is  extraordinary.    Every  new  invention  in  mechMOi 
and  every  improvement  in  manufactures,  in  whatenr 
comer  of  the  world  originated,  is  immediately  adopted 
or  tried  at  St.  Petersburg.      An  absolute  monarch  ancr 
wants  money,  and  many  expensive  fiulures  weigh  Bs^ 
in  the  balance  against  one  succcsful  experiment.    With 
arts  and  manufactures,  the  moral  condition  of  the  peopk 
is  undergoing  a  change.     There  can  be  little  doubt  thai 
improvement  of  the  intellectual  focuHies  is  the  6r8t  stcf 
to  moral  elevation.    Education  must  precede  a  dtaage 
of  habits,  and  the  mind's  fetters  be  struck  off  be^ 
moral  obligations  can  be  fbUy  appreciated. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  it  is  ]deasin|^  to  < 
in  Russia  many  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
There  are  seven  universities  in  the  country,  oonlainiag 
three  thousand   students  and  one  hundred   and  aiDsCy 
professors.     Besides  these,  are  fiffy-4iine  colleges  ^  the 
education   of  priests,  containing  twenty-six  ihemmad 
students  and  four  hundred  piofossors.     There  are  ain^ 
several  medical    and   military  seminaries,  wilh 
hundreds  of  provincial  and  district  schools,  (iode] 
of  private  academics,)  under  the  protection  of 
ment 

In  this  city  are  two  institutions,  fecmded  hy  the 
press  Catherine  the  Second,  of  a  peculiarly 
character;  ^'Le  convent  de  ievnes  demoia 
L*institut  de  Sainte  Catherioe.**  The  former 
blished  in  1764,  for  the  education  of  eight 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts<  for  the  daughters  sf 
and  of  citizens,  who  pass  here  nine  and  six  y^m ' 
tively.  Fifty  or  twenty-eight  pounds  qlerunig  are  paid. 
annually  for  each  girl  For  this  sum  she  is  boarded  axid 
clothed,  and  taught  not  only  reading  and  writingt  niiib- 

metic,  and  needle-work ;    but  also  French  and  < 

music,  drawing,  and  natural  philosophy.  An 
exhibition  is  Iwld,  at  which  the  late  tm\ 
made  a  point  of  being  present  To  thia  tha  eorpt 
matique  and  chief  dicers  of  government  are  invitedt 
with  several  of  the  nobility  and  parents  of  p^pilsu  Tliafa 
girls  who  have  distinguished  themselves  recoive  apf*^ 
priate  rewards,  and  those  who  leave  the  convent  with 
eclat  are  presented  with  the  empress's  ciphar  set  in  dia- 
monds, which  they  wear  ever  after  as  the  most  honourabh 
distinction  a  female  can  obtain.  The  other  inatitntica 
referred  to,  calculated  to  accommodate  three  hundred 
girls,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  but  open  only  td  daughters 
of  the  nobility* 
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Unfbrttinatehr,  I  arrived  at  Moeoow  a  few  da^s  too 
late  to  attend  the  &ir  of  Nijni  Novo^orod,  which  is  held 
mnna^  in  Aii|rit8t  and  September.    It  n  well  known 
it  the  iai^ifest  in  the  world,  bein|r  enpeiior  in  numbers 
and   traffic  to  that  of  Hurdwar   in  Hindooetan.    Mcr. 
chants  firom  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  assemble  there. 
The  Bngiish  trader  is  introdueed  to  the  remote  Kam- 
tchadale ;  while  the  tall  Afghan  traffics  with  the  dwarf- 
ish  Laplander.     Tartars,  Chinamen,   Turks,   Indians, 
Greeks,   Italians,   Icelanders,  Danes,  Germans,  Swedes, 
and  fVaneb,  carrj  there  the  produce  of  their  respoctiye 
eomitries.     Kijni  Novogorod  is  the  mart  through  which 
tea  finds  its  way  from  China  to  the  interior  ofthe  Rus. 
sian  empire.   AJnother  large  &ir  is  held  in  Ladak,  on  the 
herders  of  the  plateau  of  Thibet,  to  which  the  Chinese 
carry  tea,  where   they  barter  it  for   cloths  and   furs 
brought  fitMn  Nijni  by  the  Tartar  merchants,  who  take 
it  back  the  following  year  to  that  town,  whence  it  is 
dispersed  tbrooghout  the  empire.    The  flavour  of  thb 
tea  if  &r  saperior  to  that  of  our  own ;  owing  probaUy 
totheknd  conveyance;  for  a  sea  voyage  is  prejudicial 
lotet.    But,  independently  of  this  advantage,  tnere  is 
ao  aromatic  fragrance  in  the  Russian  tea  which  is  eri- 
deotly  extrinsic;  arising,  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  from 
its  being  packed  by  the  Chinese  merchants  for  a  land 
journey  with  flowers  and  leaves  ofthe  oUa  fragrant*   In 
the  narkel-plaee  yesterday  I  examined  what  was  called 
by  the  Muscovite  tradesman  the  flower  of  tea,  for  which 
hie  demanded  twenty-eight  shillinj^  a  pound.     It  was 
/iill  of  lltUe  whits  fartides,  like  dned  flowers,  and  very 
frmffrant.    VThen  infosed  in  water,  the  flavour  is  strong 
and  gratefuL    The  price  usually  paid  for  the  article  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  not  1^  than  that  which  the 
ytmdcr  dismanded  from  me. 

The   eomnwrce  of  Russia  is  gradually   increasing. 
Her  maWlime  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are  iron,  com,  flax, 
hemp,  wood,  hides,  tallow,  wax,  and  cordage.    In  ex- 
change, she  imports  wines,  coffee,  tea,  and  all  sorts  of 
manufiietnred  doths.  A  considerable  internal  trade  is 
carried  on  by  canals  and  large  caravans ;  by  means  of 
wJuch  commercial  intercourse  is  likewise  maintained 
with  Persia,  and  with  China  by  way  of  Siberia.^    That 
political  economy  is  a  science  hitherto  unknown  in  Rus- 
da  is  manifest  firom  the  riolation  of  its  first  principles  by 
onwriee  restrictions  on  commerce,  interfering,  as  much 
as  leigal  enactments  can,  virith  the  natural  flow  of  laboni 
into  the  most  profitable  channels. 

The  mines  of  Siberia  have  been  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  empire  ever  since  the  subjection  of  that  country  in 
the  mzteentb  century.    Thov  now  yield  the  crown  an- 
isQsIly  about  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling ;  but,  till 
tbe  year  1821,  only  two  gold  mines  wore  known.  In  the 
greal  Oural  mines  a  solid  mass  of  native  gold  was  dis- 
Ctfveiied,  weighing  twenty-seven  pounds.    One  of  the 
most  intefestiiig  institutions  in  Bt*  Petersburg  is  called 
the  HiMel  des  ftUnee.   Besides  a  collection  of  mineralogi* 
cal  qxcimens,  probably  unrivalled,  containing,  amongst 
(tffaers;,  a  piece  of  aqua  marine  weighing  eighteen  pounds, 
and   another  of  malachite  wcighmg  thirteen  hundred 
poonds,  there  are  models  of  the  lake  Olonetz,  of  a  part 
of  the  Oaral  chain  of  mountains,  and  of  several  mines. 
Tbeye  nnodels,  (in  the  study  of  which  one  might  pass 
many  profitable  days,)  exhibit  Lilliputian  miners  at  work 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  reality  ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess, from  the  excavation  to  the  smelting  of  ore,  b  reprc- 
•ented  in  miniature.    In  this  institution  a  corps  of  young 
imners  is  educated  in  every  branch  of  the  science ;  and  at 
i2be  cod  of  each  year  a  party  duly  qualified  is  sent  to  Siberia 
to  eondnet  the  mining  establishment.  For  their  practical 
instmc^oik,  a  subterraneous  gallery  of  considerable  length 
/sas  been  eieavated,  showing  the  various  geological  strata: 
cAusare  they  fiimiUariscd  with  subjects,  their  knowledge 
of"  which  is  to  be  called  forth  by  fiiture  duties.    I  was 
ecmdected  through  the  rooms  and  mines  by  an  intelli- 
gcnX  lad  of  sixteen,  who  u  expecting  to  be  shortly  com- 
lissioned  to  Siberia. 
When  we  bear  of  Siberia  and  Botany  Bay,  the  mind 
involuntarily  adverts  to  hard  labour  and  galling 
dvains  :  Init  jrood  information  from  the  one  and  the  other 
goTirtionn  a  combination  of  more  pleasing  ideas.    When 
<?Hflins  and  labour  are  not  annexed  to  the  sentence,  it 
rnmy  be  doubted  whether  banishment  to  Siberia  is  a  very 
t^cmyy  pon'ishment  to  a  Russian.    At  Tobolsk  there  are 
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so  many  noble  ftmilies,  so  many  merchants,  and  so  many 
serfii,  ail  united  by  sympathy  as  brother  exiles,  that  a 
society  exists  as  large  as  in  any  town  of  Russia,  except 
SL  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Prorisions  are  exceedingly 
cheap.  Amusements  are  numerous.  The  inhabitants 
economise  while  living  luxuriously ;  and  many  beg  per- 
mission to  remain  when  their  period  of  banishment  has 
expired.  All  the  Russian  punishments  are  not  equally 
mild.  Dis^cefiil  as  it  is  to  their  national  character,  the 
knout  is  stiU  in  vogue.  Culprits  suffering  this  punish- 
ment  frequently  die  in  consequence.  Women,  as  well 
as  men,  are  subjected  to  it ;  and  instances  oro  recorded 
of  ladies  of  high  rank  who  have  been  publicly  flogged  in 
the  Nevski  Prospektive.  The  instrument  consists  of  a 
twisted  lash,  two  foet  long,  attached  to  a  stick  about 
half  that  length.  At  the  end  ofthe  lash  a  leather  thong 
is  fastened,  which  is  steeped  in  milk  and  hardened  by 
exposure  to  the  sun,  previous  to  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment When  softened  by  the  sufferer's  blood,  the  thong 
is  changed  for  a  new  one,  and  many  may  be  used  on  the 
same  subject.  Happily,  however,  human  nature  can 
endure  only  a  limited  degree  of  pain.  Owing  to  this 
mercifiil  provision,  cruelty  often  defeats  her  own  object. 
Thus  it  is  vrith  the  knout  The  first  stroke  generally 
takes  away  sensation,  and  seeds  of  death  are  deposited 
in  the  deep  bleeding  furrows  of  the  insensible  culprit 

If  the  excellence  of  the  police  be  estimated  by  the 
paucity  of  crimes  that  reach  the  ear,  it  is  very  good. 
But  in  a  country  where  government  restrains  the  public 
expression  of  truth,  a  dmerent  test  must  be  resorted  to. 
Policemen  parade  the  streets  day  and  night  I  have 
frequently  been  walking  at  a  late  hour,  yet  I  never  saw 
a  disturbance  nor  had  cause  for  personal  foar.  The  sys. 
tern  of  espionage  is  carried  to  a  baneful  extent  Foreign- 
ers are  watched  as  though  they  were  spies.  Every 
laquait  de  phee  is  said  to  be  in  the  pay  or  government 
He  keeps  a  regular  diary  of  your  proceedings,  and  moEt 
travellers  mignt  find  a  more  correct  journal  of  their 
residence  in  St  Petersburg  deposited  with  the  police 
than  in  their  own  writing-case.  Sometimes  the  laquais 
reports  with  more  cunning  than  truth ;  so  that  to  offend 
him  may  involve  a  traveller  in  serious  difficulties.  A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  sehed  and  detained 
at  the  frontier  because  the  police  understood  that  he 
lived  much  alone  and  wrote  a  good  deaL  The  inforence 
was  clear.  He  was  plotting  against  the  state!  Inn- 
keepers, Ehiglish,  German,  and  nathre,  are  so  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,  that  not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
trusted.  A  person  taking  out  a  licence  to  koep  a  hotel 
virtually  enlists  himself,  ipso  fuctOf  among  tlie  public 
spies.  A  man  dares  scarcely  to  confide  in  his  own 
brother.  If  Napoleon's  saying  be  true,  that  every  one 
has  hb  price,  he  ought  not ;  for  the  government  will  give 
any  price  to  a  spy.  Neither  the  higtiest  rank  nor  official 
situation  secures  its  possessor  against  the  operation  of 
this  corrupt  system./  It  is  rumoured  that  ^hen  *  »  •  waF 
ambassador  to  this  court,  he  lound  (he  lock  of  his  writing- 
case  had  been  tampered  with ;  and  so  conscious  of  her 
insecurity  was  the  late  unfortunate  queen  of  Prussia, 
that  during  her  residence  at  St  Petersburg,  she  invariably 
carried  on  her  person  all  her  secret  papers. 

The  Russians,  like  the  IndianK,'are  partial  to  batliing; 
but  a  Russian  bath  is  a  thhig  rut  gmeris  ;  and,  as  a  cor- 
rect  notion  of  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  undergoing  the 
operation,  I  resolved  to  pay  the  price,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly taken  a  bath  both  here  and  at  Moscow.  A 
hath  house  consists  of  a  succession  of  rooms,  generally 
three,  in  each  of  which  is  a  stove  :  the  second  apartment 
is  heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  first,  in  which 
the  thermometer  mayst  and  at  100  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  a  thhd  to  a  higher  than  the  second.  In  the 
inner  room  is  a  series  of  benches  from  the  floor  to  the  top, 
each  hotter  than  the  one  below.  The  temperature  ofthe 
highest  could  not,  I  should  think,  be  less  than  140<^ ;  it 
might  be  more.  To  these  baths  hundreds  of  persons 
flock  every  day,  espeeially  on  Saturday.  A  few  years 
ago  the  sexes  bathed  indiscriminately  together.  Now 
there  is  a  division  in  the  room :  but  in  many  of  the 
houses  this  is  scarcely  more  than  nominal  f  the  door 
being  either  off  its  hinges,  or  not  filling  the  doorway. 
The  price  paid  at  public  institutions  is  equivalent  to  two 
pence ;  at  private  baths,  to  three  and  eight  pence.  The 
process  is  as  follows.  You  enter  the  second  apartment 
having  undressed  in  the  first :  by  degrees,  the  tempera- 


ture of  the  body  rises,  so.  that  you  find  the  heat  of  the 
inner  room  supportable ;  at  the  same  time  you  are  quite 
content  to  sit  on  the  lowest  bench  that  the  head  may  be 
in  a  stratum  of  air  lower,  and  therefore  less  heated,' than 
when  you  stand.  The  attendant  then-  approaches;- and, 
dcsiritog  you  to  lie  down,  he  rube  the  whole  body  with  a 
handfhlof  the  inner  bark  of  lime-tree  dipped  in  soop  suds 
previously  prepared,  and  shampooes  every  limb.  This 
part  of  the  operation  is  very  gratefiil,  when  ho  throws 
over  your  head  successive  showers  of  hot  water ;  after 
which,  ycu  take  your  seat  on  the  second  or  third  bench 
from  the  bottom,  gradually  ascending  as  you  are  able  to 
bear  the  heat.  The  skin  soon  becomes  hot,  the  head 
feverish,  and  the  tongue  parched.  The  sensation  is 
dreadful,  and  you  regard  with  horror  the  unfeeling  ope- 
rator who  insists  on  your  ascending  to  the  uppermost' 
bench.  As  soon  as  you  comply,  tlie  man  ^ows  four  or' 
five  buckets  of  water  into  the  stove.  In  a.  moment,  thd' 
room  is  filled  with  steam  i  and  the  attendant  proceeds  tb* 
the  last  part  of  his  duty,  which  is  to  brush  you  rather 
smartly  with  a  bunch  of  birch  twigs  covered  with  leaves. 
During  this  agreeable  flagellaiion  perspiration  .bursts 
forth  from  every  pore,  and  actually  runs  down  in  little 
streams.  The  efiect  is  inconceivable.  A  state  of  ex- 
treme  enjoyment  succcods  to  that  of  oppression.  The 
akin,  hcaa,  and  respiration  are  relidVed  ;  and  the  muscles 
ofthe  mouth  relax  into  a  smile  fVom  mere  anhnal  pfeastire. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  effect  produced  on  me.  Having 
descended  to  the  floor  and  dried  the  body,  you  enter  the 
next  room  and  find  the  sofii  a  necessary  resort.  An 
hour's  repose  affijrds  the  body  time  to  recover  from  its 
state  of  relaxation  ;  add  the  Russian  bath,^  which  is  re- 
garded as  a  panacea  for  all  diseases,  is  concluded.  I'he 
natives  adopt  a  more  speedy  (and,  as  they  say,' a  more 
efficacious)  mode  of  recruiting  the  system.  While  per- 
spiration  is  flowing  profusely  from  the  skin  they  run 
into  the  cold  air,  and  rub  tlieir  bodies  with  snow,  or  throw 
cold  water  on  their  heads.  The  pores  are  instantly 
closed,  and  every  fibre  is  braced;  while  the  previous 
draught  on  the  vessels  ofthe  cuticle  counteracts  the  bad 
eflect  likely,  under  other  circumstances,  to  result  from 
such  a  transition.  I  tried  tlie  experiment,  and  found  it 
act  as  a  delightful  tonic,  from  whieh  I  experienced  no 
subsequent  illcffects*- 

The  princi^l  articles  of  fbod  among  (he  fieasantry 
are  rye  bread  of  a  dark  colour,  approaching  to  black,  and 
tscheff  or  vegetable  soup  mixed  with  soUr  erotit  To 
these  they  add  porridge,  pickled  cucumbers,  water  me- 
lons, buckwheat,  eggs,  and  fish.  The  national  physiog^ 
nomy  is  not  prepossessing.  The  Russians  have  fliat 
features  and  sallow  complexions.  The  men  are  dark, 
brawny,  and  short ;  the  women  only  less  dark,  and  seldom 
pretty.  The  teeth  ofthe  natives  are  generally  good ;  and 
it  is  ratlier  remarkable  that  the  soundness  of  mese  is  es' 
sential  to  the  admission  of  a  recruit  into  the  army. 

I  havo  not  been  long  enoogh  in  Russia  to  learn  any 
thing  of  the  language.  It  does  not  much  resemble  the 
Persian  or  Arabic  i  aUd  it  is  so  different  from  tirerr 
European  tongue,  that  without'  Application  to  books  it 
cannot  easily  be  picked  Up.  It  is  purely  Scbvonic,  and 
has  no  affinity  to  the  Teutonic  tongues.  Eight  of  the 
letters  are  Roman,  and  as  many  Grecian.  One  of  these 
is  sounded  as  v,  nnd  employed  somcUiing  like  an  IEjoWo 
digamma :  Greek  names,  too,  such  as  Plato  and  Nicon, 
are  in  common  Use.  Three  of  the  double  consonants 
resemble  hi  power,  though  not  in  form,  the  Persian? 
Dzal,  Chay,  and  Sheen,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by 
two  letters  in  the  Teutonic  kmguogcs ;  and  the  adjective 
is,  I  rather  thrak,  formed  by  Aroc,  not  unlike  (he  poeser- 
sive  case  in  nindooefance  i  as  Txarskoe  Ceto^  the  tzar's 
village.  The  other  sfxtccu  letters  complctin|f  the  alphabet 
are  peculiar  hi  form  and  power  to  the  Russian  languoge^ 
which  is  indebted  to  them  for  its  singular^  harui  and 
laboured  character.  As  it  contains  no  literary  treasures, 
there  is  little  encouragement  to  a  resident,  much  less 
to  a  travellier,  to  bestow  pains  on  hs  acquisition ;  never- 
theless, one  cannot  but  feel  many  a  regret  to  lose  entirely 
that  information  which  may  be  gleaned  itom  incidental 
conversation. 

In  regard  to  scenery,  there  is  littTe  to  be  ciyoycd  in 
Russia.  The'  two  capitals  are  the  only  objects  of  interest 
in  this  part  of  the  country;  but  a  short  residence  fn 
either  of  them  amply  compensates  for  all  the  toil  and  in- 
convenience which  may  have  been  enoowA^tcfcd  d«^g  a 
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journey.  The  country  is  flat  and  duU.  The' soil,  where 
not  sandy,  is  rich  and  well  cultivated  in  proportion  to 
tho  number  of  bands  employed :  but  a  much  larger  popu- 
lation ts  required  to  clear  away  the  woods  and  to  convert 
the  space  they  occupy  into  arable  land.  It  is  curious 
that  in  Russia,  as  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Scan- 
dinavia, firs  and  birch  are  almost  the  only  trees.  Oaks 
are  cherished  as  exotics,  and  never  seen  in  a  state  of 
nature.  The  same  may  be  said  of  elm,  ash,  willow,  and 
all  the  mimo9a  family,  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  our  English  forests  and  gardens. 

But  I  muflft  conclude.  Russia  b  a  country  rising 
rapidly  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  one  in  which  it  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind  progressing  towards  a  higher  and  more  en- 
lightened state  of  civifisation.  Its  moral,  as  well  as 
political  and  physical,  phenomena  are  novel ;  a  traveller 
is,  therefore,  peculiarly  liable,  in  the  observations  he 
makes,  to  fiill  mto  error ;  for,  however  good  the  opportu- 
nities  be  may  enjoy  of  investigation,  his  time  is  generally 
too  short  to  admit  of  any  degree  of  certainty  in  the  cor- 
rectness  of  his  conclusions.  Minds,  too,  are  differently 
constituted.  Hence,  the  different  reports  in  circulation 
regarding  the  same  places  and  occurrences.  Some  men 
are  endowed  with  a  Acuity  of  regarding  every  object 
through  a  prism  that  transmits  in  a  direct  line  only  tho 
eouUur  de  rote^  while  other  rays  are  rc&acted  at  an  angle 
that  throws  them  off  the  moral  retina.  But  each  crystal 
has  its  peculiar  an^le  of  refraction.  Some  may  think 
my  account  of  Russia  not  favourable  enough ;  othcis,too 
favourable ;  and,  afler  all,  perhaps  each  of  us  is  wrong. 
Convinced  that  this  is  highly  probable,  I  neither  fear 
correction,  nor  will^esitate  hereafler  to  admit,  if  neces- 
sary,  that  I  liave  seen  cause  to  change  my  opinions. 

LETTER  XV. 

BerUn^  I6th  October,  1830. 

From  St  Petersburg  the  road  runs  for  some  miles 
along  the  Gulf  of  Finmnd,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  sea,  the  shipping,  and  the  receding  capitaL  At 
Narva,  ninety-eight  nules  distant,  it  passes  out  of  Russia 
proper  into  Esthonia,  the  northernmost  of  the  provinces 
conquered  by  Peter  in  the  last  century,  when  Charles  of 
Sweden  lost  the  battle  of  Pnhawa,  and  strove  in  vain  to 
rally  his  forces  at  this  very  city. 

Hence,  we  took  a  more  southerly  direction,  and,  en- 
tering Livonia  at  the  northeast  point,  crossed  diagonally 
to  its  southwest  extremity.  In  our  route  we  passed 
Cbudleigh,  once  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kings- 
ton.  Her  house  is  now  converted  into  a  farm.  For 
some  miles  the  road  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
Peipus,  which  is  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  ranks  as  the 
largest  in  Europe,  -afltier  those  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  Aral, 
ana  the  Caspian.  It  abounds  in  fiish,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  annually  transmitted  in  a  frozen  state  to 
St  Petersburg. 

A  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  from  Narva,  at  Derpt 
or  Dorpat,  there  is  an  university  founded  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  m  1632,  said  to  contain  within  its  walls  some 
of  the  best  astronomical  instruments  now  existing.  The 
famous  astronomer  Struvc,  who  has  received  medids  from 
the  Royal  and  Astronomical  Societies  in  London  for  his 
discoveries  relating  to  double  stars,  is  a  professor  in  this 
university.  Soon  afler  midnight  on  the  second  instant, 
we  arrived  at  Riga,  having  accomplished,  at  a  wretched 
pace,  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  miles  in  the  diti. 
gence  in  eighty-eight  hours.  The  road  is  good  except 
over  the  last  thirty  miles,  where  it  passes  through  a  bed 
of  sand. 

I  bad  three  pleasant  companions.  One  of  these,  the 
Baron  von  Kittlitz,  has  traveUod  with  me  as  far  as  this 
place;  and,. afler  a  fortnight's  collision  in  a  close  car- 
riage, which  could  not  fail  to  exhibit  a  man^s  peculiarities, 
whether  pleasing  or  otherwise,  I  may  say  I  have  seldom 
met  BO  agreeab^  a  companion.  He  has  made  the  tour 
of  tJie  world.  He  resided  some  time  in  Kamtchatka  and 
the  northwest  of  America,  wlierc  he  was  employed  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St  Petersburg  to  collect 
specimens  of  natural  history.  With  good  talent  and 
much  information,  united  to  an  obliging  disposition,  he 
could  not  but  prove  an  acquisition  as  a  fellow  traveller, 
especially  as  he  talks  Russian  and  German,  the  languages 
of  the  countries  through  which  we  have  journeyed. 

Riga  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Dwina.  At  this  point 
the  river  expancis  itself  into  a  width  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundrod  feet,  over  which  is  thrown  a  bridge  of 
planks,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Riga  was 
built  by  Albert  in  1200.  From  1581  to  1710  it  remained 
-subject  to  Poland,  and  was  then  conquered  by  Russia.  It 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  large  German  commercial 


town.  The  streets  arc  mirxow  and  dirty  ;  nor  are  there 
any  public  buildings  of  note. 

As  we  arrived  a  little  after  midniffht  on  Saturday,  I 
passed  Sunday  there,  and  attended  divine  service.  The 
English  have  a  factory  and  a  chaplain,  as  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.  After  church  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Ellu,  the  clergyman,  who  kindly  asked  me  to  spend  the 
evening  with  mm.  Hero  the  modern  style  of  Russian 
architecture  entirely  disappears.  Tho  language  is  spoken 
only  by  coachmen,  who  are  chiefly  Russian ;  and  the 
government  is  cordially  disliked,  except  by  a  few  em- 
ployte  who  feed  on  their  leaner  brethren. 

On  Monday  morning  I  took  the  diligence  fi'om  Riga 
to  Mittau,  the  capital  oT  Courland,  whose  frontier  is 
crossed  a  few  miles  from  the  former  town.  The  distance 
is  twenty-seven  miles.  Mittau  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  favoured  by  its  situa- 
tion on  the  Aa,  only  three  or  four  leagues  from  its  em- 
bouchure. Here  the  baron,  who  had  preceded  me  on 
Sunday  night,  had  hired  a  carria^  to  convey  us  to 
Polangen,  the  frontier  town  of  Russia,  which  we  reached 
at  two  in  tlie  afternoon  of  Wednesday.  The  road  from 
Mittau  to  Polangen,  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles, 
is  better  than  we  had  anticipated,  because  information 
obtained  at  Riga  bad  led  us  to  believe  that  our  axletree 
would  be  generally  buried  in  sand,  whereas  this  wa«  the 
case  during  the  last  stage  alon^. 

The  provinces  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland, 
were  originally  occupied  by  tribes  of  the  (Eeili,  whose 
name  is  preserved  in  the  modem  apellation  of  the  first  of 
these  districts.  Thev  long  retained  the  Scythico-Celtic 
language  that  prevaiiod  in  our  own  country ;  and  it  was 

Erobably  this  met  which  gave  rise  to  the  oliservation  of  a 
'oman  liistorian,  that  their  language  resembled  the 
British.  The  dialect  now  spoken  b  intelligible  to  neither 
Russians  nor  Germans.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  compound 
of  the  Sclavonic  of  the  aborigines  and  the  language  of 
the  Teutonic  knights  who  long  held  these  provinces  in 
subjection.  The  CEIstii  used  to  carry  about  with  them 
figures  of  wild  boars)  as  the  Swedish  peasants  do  to  this 
day  in  the  month  of  February,)  when  a  festival  was  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Frea,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  They 
fancied  that  this  symbol  of  superstition  served  instead  of 
armour,  and  kept  them  secure  in  the  midst  of  foes.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that 
physical  and  moral  habits  are  hereditary,  that  the  first 
time  these  people  are  mentioned  in  history,  it  is  as  culti- 
vators of  com,  and  as  endowed  with  a  larger  share  of 
diligence  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  indolent  Germans  in 
general.  At  the  present  time  com  is  the  chief  article  of 
commerce  in  these  provinces,  and  the  inhabitants  retain 
their  reputation  for  industry.  Tlie  natives  are  Lutlicrans. 
To  the  south  of  Esthonia  very  few  Greek  churches  are 
to  be  seen.  The  appearance  of  the  people  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the  Russians:  they  resemble  more  the 
Swedes.  Like  them,  too,  they  arc  free.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Ljvonia  and  in  Courland  the  country  is  far  more 
woody  than  in  Ingria  and  Esthonia.  We  drove  through 
prodigious  forests,  almost  rivalling  in  extent,  and  far  sur- 
passing in  variety  of  foliage,  those  of  Scandinavia.  Here 
and  there  villages,  consisting  of  five  or  six  houses,  are 
scattered  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  surrounded 
bv  isolated  patches  of  vegetation,  like  little  Oases  in  vast 
plains  of  sand.  The  huts  afforded  miserable  accommo- 
dation to  a  traveller.  A  bedstead  swarming  with  vermin, 
covered  with  a  mattress  stuffed  with  leaves,  and  a  single 
sheet  like  sail-cloth,  is  the  usual  nightly  resting-place. 
Light  is  supplied  by  a  bit  of  green  fir  saturated  with  its 
own  turpentine.  The  floor  is  sprinkled  with  juniper 
twigs,  to  which  I  am  now  so  habituated  that  I  father 
enjoy  the  smell.  Thus  in  many  respects  the  habits  and 
modes  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of 
the  country  on  this  shore  of  the  Baltic,  resemble  those  of 
the  opposite  coast 

But  one  circumstance  attracts  peculiar  notice.  It  w 
very  remarkable :  and  seems  to  tell  of  a  time  when 
either  the  whole  north  of  Europe  was  covered  by  the 
ocean,  or  else  the  present  bed  of  the  Baltic  was  dry  land. 
Large  boulders  of  rock  are  seen  in  every  direction  lying 
on  plains  of  sand,  and  distant  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  nearest  stone  quarry.  These  consist  of  granite  and 
other  hard  crystalhne  rocks  from  the  mountains  of 
Norway.  Detached  masses  may  be  traced  thence  in  a 
direct  line  througli  Sweden  to  its  southern  coast ;  the 
farther  they  lie  from  their  parent  mountain,  the  more 
they  are  scattered,  and  the  less  sharp  their  angular 
points.  Whether  or  not  they  exist  in  the  bed  of  the 
Baltic  is  unknown;  but  on  this  side  they  are  found 
again,  being  still  more  scattered  and  rounded.  Their 
peculiar  composition  refers  them  at  once  to  tho  southern' 
part  of  the  Scandinamn  chain,  whence  it  would  seem 


that  tliey  have  bean  broken  off  by  mtmm  tremeodoos 
vuUion  of  nature,  and  rolled  through  the  interveaiag 
country,  beboming  rounder  and  rounder  in  proportion  as 
their  lengthened  journey  subjected  them  to  friction. 

Polangen,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  Polish  village, 
inhabited  prinelpally  by  Jews.  Their  dress  is  as  pecu- 
liar as  their  physiognomy.  They  wear  the  loose  Turk- 
ish robe  with  a  ceinture,  and  a  conical  cap  tamed  op 
with  fur.  The  smaller  portion  of  the  inhabitants  art 
Catholic;  yet  the  uohappv  sons  ofJudah  are  the  weakar 
party.  In  every  spot  tainted  with  the  Romish  soper- 
stition  one  expects  to  see  symbols  of  idolatry ;  bot  here 
the  crosses  can  scarcely  be  numbered.  They  are  evi- 
dently erected,  not  to  gratify  the  enthusiaem  of  devo- 
tion, but  in  mockery  of  those  who  mocked  the  Savioer 
whom  they  crucified.  Within  the  precincts  of  the 
small  church-yard  I  counted  nine  crosses,  seren  cruci- 
fixes, and  three  wooden  models  of  the  eoour^ing  and 
burial  of  the  rejected  king  of  the  Jews. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  this  place  we  passed  (ks 
frontier  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  pursued  ear 
course  by  poet  for  five  hours  to  Memel.    llie  PntssitD 
Douamier  was  not  strict ;  and  the  Russian  forgot  a  pert  of 
his  established  duty,  which  is  to  see  that  no  coin  is 
taken  out  of  the  country.    This  prohibitory  law  origin- 
ated in  an  extensive  exportation  of  copper  by  the  Jews, 
who  sold  it  at  a  high  premium,  because  that  metal  is  of 
greater  value  io  all  other  countries  than  in  Rsssn.  The 
kopeck  is  a  piece  as  large  as  a  half-penny,  ojm/  there 
are  nine  kopecks  in  sn  ^glish  penny.  The  trade  there- 
fore could  not  fail  to  be  profitable. 

Having  left  my  carpet  bag  in  the  carria|r%  at  Tcibik. 
gen,  an  accident  which  I  discovered  on  oar  ai rival  at 
the  custom-house  only  two  or  three  milee  from  that 
town,  I  returned  to  the  barri^re  and  begged  permissioa 
to  go  back  in  search  of  it.    The  Rassian  oflfoer^  how- 
ever, mantained  that  that  privilege  could  not  be  {lanted 
without  a  new  passport.     A  German  nobkinan  vVn 
witnessed  our  conference,  and  who,  holding  the  Rosmbs 
in  detestation,  was  actuallv  leaping  with  joy  because  lis 
found  himself  once  more  clear  of  the  country,  saw  tbey 
were  only  waiting  ibr  a  bribe,  and  begged  me  to  dissf. 
l>oint  them,  by  sending  back  my  postilion  on  one  otlhe 
horses.    This  I  did  and  suoceedeo  in  regaining  thck^. 
I  could  wish  to  have  left  the  great  empire  of  Rwam 
under  circumstances  permitting  the  last  impressiossf 
national  character  to  have  been  more  pleasing. 

At  Memel  an  hotel  is  kept  by  a  naturalised  £ngfi4. 
man.  We  enjoyed  his  comfortable  rooms  the  oief«,tt 
they  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  in  Coarlssd, 
where  the  two  preceding  nights  had  been  passed.  That 
town  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
salt  watei  lake  called  the  Curische  Haff.  The  river 
Memel  is  the  principal  channel  by  which  wood  gioming 
in  Livonia  and  Courland  is  brought  to  the  sea.  Tb« 
accumulation  of  amber  on  the  southeastern  coast  of 
the  Baltic  is  accounted  for  by  sapposiog  that  snbetanee 
to  be  turpentine  (that  has  exuded  from  ^  trees  wbi^ 
have  themselves  decayed)  ohan^ped  in  its  nature  by  the 
length  of  time  it  has  lain  bqried  in  the  4q^«,  or  low- 
lands. The  ancients  called  it  gUtittH  ;  a  word  eridentff 
derived  from  the  German  gloM,  signifying  the  sasr  ss 
our  own  word  gifftt,  and  applied  to  amber  on  aoesBDt  of 
its  transparency. 

The  road  from  Memel  to  Koenlgsberg  is  so  sandy  that 
a  water  conveyance  is  generally  preferred.  A  trader  car- 
ried us  from  one  end  of  the  haff  to  the  other  in  cightsea 
hours,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  A  wagrm, 
the  hetX  conveyance  we  could  procure,  and  the  dbij 
one  that  dare  encounter  the  road,  took  us  at  the  same 
pace  in  five  hours  to  Koenigsberg,  the  second  town  ot 
Prussia,  where  I  spent  a  Sunday  and  rested  two  d^js 
and  a  halfl 


This  pause  was  refreshing  to  mind  and  body.    It  af- 
forded me  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  the  iateieaU 
ing  tour  I  had  just  concluded  in  Russia,  and  the  Mess 
ings  which  attended  me  in  painful  and  laborious  trav^ 
through  that  country.    The  only  language  spoken  at 
Koenigsberg  is  German ;  therefore  there  is  no  French 
church.    The  London  Jews'  Society  lias  si  missioaaiy 
in  this  town,  with  whom  I  passed  an  evenin|r  on  per- 
pose  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  Christianitj  aan^ 
the  Hebrew  population.    As  in  India,  the  work  of  con- 
version advances  slowly. 

Some  large  schools  on  tlie  principal  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion exist  here,  formed  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the 
present  director,  Mr.  Vanselow,  under  tho  patrona^  of 
government  A  letter  from  a  friend  at  Tottenham 
opened  to  me  at  once  his  schools,  his  heart,  and  stores 
of  information.    Had  my  visit  to  the  town  becm  paid 
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•xclusivsly  to  this  interestin^r  imlividoal,  I  should  con- 
•i4er  mjrself  well  rocompenKd.    He  wae  sent  to  Eng- 
land  fbr  the  purpoaeof  learainj^the  Ltncasterian  system. 
With  this  objeot  he  passed  three  months  in  the  central 
setioolof  the  British  and  Foreifrn  Society  in  the  BoroQjrh 
Road :  then  returned  to  undertake  the  snpervision  of  a 
sinnilar  institution  in  his  natit e  town.    This  is  Uie  first 
attempt  to  tntroduoe  the  Loncasterian  system    into 
Prussia,  where  a  more  general  interest  on  the  subject 
oT  education  has  been  excited  than  exists,  perhaps,  in 
any  coantry  except  the  United  States.    In  one  of  the 
periodical  papers  circulated    bv   the  English   society, 
wbich,  (when  he  can  procure  them,)  Mr.  Vanselow  ex- 
hibit* with  patriotic  interest,  it  b  justly  observed  under 
Use  bead  of  Koenigsberg ;  ^  The  education  of  the  poor 
in  the  protestant  states  of  Germany  has  been  an  object 
of  attention  with  the  government  &om  the  earliest  pe- 
riod «r  thm  reformation,  and  extensive  provisions  were 
mftde  ibr  thi«  purpose ;  a  school  beinc  established  by 
law  in  every  parish.     In  Silesia  and  Saxony  scarcely 
an  onadneated  child  is  to  be  met  with,  but  in  many  dis- 
tricts  and  lar^  towns  the  population  has  far  outgrown 
this  provision.    In  East  Prussia  and  the  Polish  provin- 
oes  e^Kcially,  the  number  of  uneducated  is  very  nume- 
iDOs,  so  that  at  the  present  time,  when  the  government 
is  contemplating  tne  supplying  this  deficiency,  and 
anxioos  to  improve  the  system  of  the  old  schools,  the 
e^Ubliehment  of  a  model  school  on  the  British  system 
in  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dominions  is  an  important 
measure.     The  Dutch  system  called  tlie  simuUaneous^ 
and  the  Pestalozzian,  have  of  late  both  prevailed  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  so  that  the  British  system  will  be 
subjected  to  a  severer  scrutiny  than  usual,  but  we  doubt 
not  its  merits,  if  fiiirly  exhibited^  will  establish  its  supe- 
riority, 

**  The  subject  ofeducat  ion  generally,  is  at  the  present 
laanA  extensirs/y  claiming  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and   wo  are  ioibrmed  there  are  several  weekly   and 
mooth/y  pub/Ications  circulated  in  Prussia,  entirely  de- 
voted (o  in/brmatiou  respecting  education,  and  which 
report  the  state  of  the  various  establishments  for  public 
aad  private  instruction,  and  the  merits  of  the  different 
systems  pursued.** 

Koenigsberg  contains  a  population  of  eighty  tliou- 
sand ;  a  Targe  number  of  whom  ore  Jews ;  and  many  of 
the  inscriptions  in  the  streets  and  neighbourhood  are  in 
Hebrew  cnaracters.  The  town  is  one  of  the  moat  irregu- 
krly  bailt  in  Germany.  It  is  unlike  any  other,  except 
in  the  dirt  of  Its  streets  and  the  unfortunate  absence  of 
trottoirs.  It  b  picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Pre- 
gel,  the  ancient  Outtalus,  that  flows  into  another  salt- 
water lake  called  the  Frische  Hafl^  into  the  opposite 
exiremily  of  which  the  Weichsel,  or  Vistula,  disem- 
bog^nes  itsel£  Standing  on  one  of  its  bridges,  you 
have  on  your  right  an  antique  town  of  the.  thirteenth 
centnry,  and,  on  your  left,  a  pretty  country  and  a  pros- 
neci  not  unlike  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Teddin^on.  A  castle  still  exists  hero,  built  by  the 
Tentontic  Knights,  whose  head-quarters  it  formed.  The 
style  of  architecture  i»  rude,  massive,  and  unsightly; 
ao  that  the  interest  of  the  building  b  entirely  extrinsic 
Mod  historical. 

In  the  hotel  I  ibund  a  contrivance  fbr  obviating  the 
inoonveaience  of  standing  outside  the  door  to  await  the 
anivaJ  of  a  gar^on^  as  is  necessary  in  inns  where  one 
bell  is  common  to  many  rooms.  I  have  seen  the  same 
in  aooie  of  the  northern  capitals,  but  in  smaller  towns 
thie  eio^^le  expedient  has  not  yet  been  generally  resort- 
ed to.  A  broad  circular  board  marked  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  rooms  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  passage. 
The  bell  rone  hangs  by  it.  When  you  ring,  you  turn 
the  hand  or  this  cTock-fibced  aparatus  to  the  number  of 
your  own  apartment,  and  the  waiter,  referring  to  it, 
aseertains  in  which  direction  his  services  are  required. 

OnMeoday,  the  eleventh  instant,  I  left  Koenigsberg, 
and  travslling  three  days  and  nights  arrived  here  on 
7%oi*day  morning.  The  dbtance  is  seventy-seven 
mod  a  half  German,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Edglfsh,  miles.  The  whole  rood  is  Macadamised.  The 
exoeUenee  of  Prussbn  diligences  is  proverbial  It  b 
impossibls  fta  them  to  be  b^ter  arranged.  The  exact 
Hae  of  arrival  at  each  post  station  b  fixed,  with  the 
number  of  minutes  allowed  for  changing  horses,  for 
meals,  &c.  and  a  single  deviation  renders  the  condue» 
teur  amenable  to  the  law.  The  eabrioUi  carries  three ; 
the  tHUrieur  six.  There  b  a  cushion  projection,  which 
serves  as  aresUag  place  fbr  the  head  of  the  traveller  sit- 
ting in  the  centre,  so  that  each  oC  the  passengers  has  the 
rnUbenefitof  a  corner.  Six  large  pockets  and  a  net  afford 
«mp)e  zoom  for  books,  and  au  necessary  items.    The 


baron,  with  another  gentleman  and  myself^  occupied 
one  side  of  the  inieriewr.  The  opposite  was  secured  by 
a  lady  and  her  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
on  her  way  to  the  bridal  altar.  The  other  was  an  in- 
teresting girl  of  ^venteeu,  full  of  vivacity,  good  sense, 
and  simplicity ;  having,  the  day  before,  left  her  native 
town  fi>r  the  first  time  in  her  life.  I  almost  envied  her 
the  delight  which  the  novelty  of  each  object  affi>rded. 
She  could  not  believe  that  the  charm  would  wear  away; 
and  who  would  wbh  to  release  her  from  the  pleasing 
delusion? 

The  road  from  Koenigsberg  lies  through  a  country 
rather  picturesque  than  otherwise;  and  through  many 
towns  of  considerable  size  and  importance.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  b  Marienburg,  eighty-three 
miles  fi-om  Koenigsberg ;  where  a  castle,  once  inhabited 
by  the  Teutonic  luiights,  still  rears  its  sombre  towers, 
recalling  to  mind  tales  of  chivahy  and  blood.  IHintzic, 
one  of  the  first  commercial  towns  on  the  Baltic,  contain- 
ing little  of  scientific  interest,  b  only  six  German  miles 
from  Marienburg.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  the  coast,  are  said  to  iiave  worshipped,  under  the 
name  of  Alcb,  those  electric  phenomena  that  sometimes 
appear  in  the  neighbourhood  during  a  stormi  like  meteors 
on  the  masts  of  ehips  ;  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
still  pay  religious  veneration  undef  the  title  of  **  the  fire 
of  St  £lmo.'*  It  b  a  curious  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
old  divinity  b  still,  preserved  by  northern  -  nations  under 
the  corrupted  form  of  Alff,  or  Alp,  a  designation  they  ap- 
ply to  the  presiding  genii  of  the  mountains. 

From  Marienburg  the  road,  deserting  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  throiurh  that 
part  of  Poland  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia  when 
the  iniquitous  divbion  of  that  injured  countij  hetwoen 
the  three  great  neighbouring  powers  was  effected.  A 
large  proportion  <a  the  population  b  Jewish.  They 
wear  the  dress  I  have  described  as  distinguishing  them 
at  Polangen,  except  that  the  conical  cap  is  exchanged 
fbr  a  br(Md  brimmed  slouched  hat.  Their  persons  are 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  The  squalid  appearance  of  a  Jew 
elsewhere  will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  a  Jew  in 
Poland.  Most  of  the  inns  are  in  their  hands.  In  this 
department  they  exercise  freely  that  love  of  gain  which 
acts  as  a  mlinff  passion  among  those  who,  without  coun- 
try, rank,  or  character,  fed  that  money  b  the  only  thing 
that  can  secure  to  them  even  the  outward  tokens  of  re 
spect.  At  Friedeburg  we  halted  some  time.  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  vbit  the  cemetery.  It  is 
of  extraordinary  size  compared  with  the  population,  but 
yet  filled  with  tombs.  All  the  inscriptions  are  in  He- 
brew characters ;  a  .peculiarity  which  gives  thb  burial- 
ground  a  novel  and  mteresting  appearance. 

Landsburg  and  Gustrim  are  large  fortified  towns,  well 
built  in  the  German  style,  but  wearing  an  appearance  of 
modem  manners  and  refinements  more  than  those  in  the 
sonth  of  Prussia.  Thb  country  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  Germans  called  Semnones,  described  as  the 
most  ancient  and  noble  of  the  SuevL  Two  curious  fiicts 
connected  with  their  superstitious  rites  are  recorded  by 
the  classic  historian  of  Uermanr*  The  first  is,  that  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  tribes  who  claimed  one  common 
origin  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  periodically  in  a 
wood,  rendered  peculiarly  sacred  and  terrific  by  some 
fcarAil  l^end,  and  of  slaughtering  there  a  human  victim 
to  propitiate  the  deity.  The  next  is,  that  no  person  was 
permitted  to  enter  this  wood  till  he  hod-  first  bound  a 
chain  round  hb  body  in  token  of  entire  subjection  to  the 
deity  presiding  there ;  and  that,  if  ho  fell,  (as  with  such 
an  iitcnmbrance  it  was  not  improbable  he  should,)  he 
might  not  rise  again,  but  was  compelled  to  roU  along 
the  ground  till  he  reached  the  place  of  sacrifice. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  14th  in- 
stant, when  I  entered  thb  capital,  whose  fortunes  and 
reverses  might  furnish  sul^eot  for  a  tragedy.  Though 
out  of  twenty  days,  passed  since  leaving  Moscow,  six- 
teen days  and  ten  nights  were  spent  in  a  carriage,  yet  I 
was  ready  to  encounter  a  new  city,  with  all  its  palaces, 
museums,  gardens,  and  boulevards.  Throe  days  have 
now.  been  busily  occupied  in  thb  wa^,  and  it  b  with 
difficulty  and  a  jealous  cleaning  of  mmUtes  that  I  am 
able  hastily  to  put  together  these  lines,  which  will  pre? 
sent,  I  fear,  an  unconnected  whole.  During  my  wan- 
derings in  Norway,  Sweden,  I' Inland,  and  Russia,  I  have 
sent  you  detailed  accounts  of  all  I  saw,  because  those 
countries  are  little  known  by  comparis<m  with  more 
southern  kingdoms.  None  of  your  personal  friends  have 
travelled  there ;  and  I  know  the  different  interest  with 
which  we  listen  to  reports  from  a  stranger  and  to  the 
narration  of  one  with  whose  mind  we  are  fiimiliar.  Two 
productions  may  be  eonally  good ;  but  the  value  of  either 
is  greatly  enhanced  when  we  are  intimately  acquainted 


with  the  construction  and  minute  operations  of  the  ma- 
chinery employed.  I  am  now  moving  in  a  well  beaten 
track.  Berlin,  with  the  cities  in  my  future  route,  are 
already  known  to  you  through  the  inedium  of  other  tra- 
veUers :  I  shall,  therefore,  only  sketch  the  outline,  and 
trust  to  your  recollection  to  supply  minutiss.  JHere  I  am 
so  near  home  that  I  have  lost  the  sensationt  sometimes 
painfiil,  of  a  wanderer  in  remote  and  half  civilised  re- 
gions. 

1  ought,  perhaps,  to  give  some  account  of  the  city ; 
but  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  infermation  you  ahreadr 
possess  concerning  it.  It  stands  on  the  ^ree,  which 
yields  health  and  comfort  in  its  course  through  the  me- 
tropolis. The  circumference  of  Berlin  b  cucolated  to 
be  eleven  English  miles;  its  population  two  hundred 
thousand.  On  the  whole,  it  b  a  fine  city.  The  streets 
are  all  wide ;  many  unusually  so,  and  rivalling  in  length 
the  Nevski  Prospektive  of  SL  Petersburg.  Cme  of  these 
named  Uater  den  Linden^  or  the  avenue  of  lime  trees, 
afibrds  a  delightful  promenade  in  summer.  In  the  centre 
of  the  street  double  rows  of  limes  ferm  two  parallel  ave- 
nues a  mile  in  len^:th.  Outside  each  of  the  exterior  rows 
are  a  pav^  for  carriages  and  a  raised  pathway  for  pedes- 
trians. The  houses  ore  built  with  regularity  ;  and  being 
well  stuccoed,  have  the  appearance  of  stone.  The 
Brandenburg  gate  terminates  the  vista  of  the  avenue. 
Thb  b  a  cou>ssal  structure,  consisting  of  two  colonnades 
of  massive  Doric  columns  supporting  a  flooring  on 
which  Victory,  in  a  triumphal  car,  brandidies  the  Prus- 
sian eagle. 

Yesterday  the  king*s  youngest  son  Introduced  hb 
bride  to  hb  father's  loyal  subjects.  Half  the  population 
of  the  city  was  assembled  in  the  Unter  den  Linden  to 
witness  the  procession  as  it  entered  the  Brandenburg 
gate.  A  regiment  of  hussars  preceded.  The  first  car- 
riages were  filled  with  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  state. 
Tfie  maids  of  honour  followed.  Then  the  royal  bride 
and  bridegroom,  drawn  by  six  horses  richly  caparisoned, 
The  prince  looks  young,  and  cannot  be  more  than  twen- 
ly-two.  Hb  bride  seems  older.  The  occurrence  was 
particularly  interesting  to  a  traveller,  because  it  collect- 
ed in  one  spot  all  classes  of  society,  and  aflbrdcd  ,an  op- 
portunity of  observing  various  costumes,  modes,  and 
equipages.  But  I  confess  towns  have  less  charms  for  me 
than  country ;  the  gaiety  of  a  metropolis  fewer  attrac 
Uons  than  the  unsophbticated  habits  of  the  simple  Nord- 
landcrs.  Art  bears  no  comparison  with  nature ;  and  the 
cities  oi  Germany  sorrowfully  contrast  with  the  scenery* 
of  Norway. 

The  two  roval  pakces,  the  museum,  academy,  and  ar- 
senal, are  buildings  handsome  in  their  way ;  but  to  an  eye 
familiar  with  the  architecture  of  St  Petersburg  eyery 
town  appears  omiparatively  deficient  The  interior  of 
the  king's  residence  contains  not  a  single  article  worthy 
of  notice,  except  an  astronomical  clock,  wound  up  only 
once  a  year,  which  works  an  orrery  givingthe  motions 
of  the  seven  larger  planets  of  our  system.  The  museum 
of  natural  hbtorjr  b  ncrt  a  good  one ;  if  I  except  the  col- 
lection of  birds,  that  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  con- 
taining  nearly  eight  thousand  specimens,  many  of  which 
were  very  uncommon.  The  anatomical  museum  b  one 
of  the  first  of  its  iCind.  The  preparations  are  numerous, 
choice,  and  well  arranged.  For  the  Egyptian  museum, 
which  is  superior  to  every  other  in  Europe,  except  that 
at  Paris,  Prussia  b  indebted  to  the,  indefatigable  labours, 
research,  and  travels,  of  Signor  Passalacqua.  In  the 
picture  gallery  many  originab  of  the  Italbn  school  have 
a  place ;  but  none  c»  the  first  rate  pieces  which  form  the 
boast  of  Rome,  Florence,  Vienna,  and  Dresden.  The 
antique  statues  are  well  arranged ;  and  their  dismember- 
ed bodies  have  been  supplied  with  modem  limbs. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  town  is  seven  thousand. 
Of  these  six  thourand  five  hundred  are  insured.  As 
there  are  few  wooden  buildings,  it  b  difficult  to  account 
for  the  greater  than  ordinary  dread  of  fire  manifested  by 
the  insursnce  of  so  large  a  proportion.  The  hoteb  are 
good ;  at  least,  when  compared  with  those  to  which  I 
have  been  long  accustomed ;  but  a  German  inn  affords 
poor  accommodation  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  com- 
forts of  travelling  in  the  south. 

The  Prussian  government  has  been  peculiarly  conside- 
rate of  foreigners ;  for  the  price  of  every  thing  that  they 
can  require  b  fixed  by  authority.  Not  only  the  diarge 
for  post-horses,  but  that  for  a  la^is  de  plaee^  apartments 
at  an  inn,  food,  and  firing,  is  appointed  by  a  public  offi- 
cer, who  sees  that  a  tar^  is  suspended  in  every  chan>- 
ber,  so  that  no  extortion  can  be  practised. 

Some  bronze  and  marble  statues  are  dbpersed  about 
the  town.  The  finest  are  those  of  Bulow,  Blucher,  and 
Sehamhorst,  who  stand  before  an  admiring  posteritv, 
monuments  of  their  own  mortality  and  imperishable 
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fame.  On  the  most  frequented  bridge  b  an  equeftrian 
figure  of  Frederick,  the  last  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
father  of  the  fint  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  crowned,  if 
I  remember  right,  in  1700.  His  name  was  Frederick : 
his  son*s  Frederick  William :  and  his  grandson  succeed- 
ed to  the.thr^roe  under  the  name  of  Fr^crick  the  second, 
which  an  approving  people  commuted  to  **■  Frederick  the 
Great**  The  fourth  king  was  Frederick  William  the 
Second,  father  of  the  present  sovereign,  who  bears,  and 
has  transmitted  to  his  son,  the  same  fiivourite  name. 


His  fine  mind  has  shed  a  lustre  on  the  spot ;  and  Potsdam 
will  be  venerated  as  lonff  as  the  history  of  Prussia  is  read. 
Several  royal  palaces  arehere ;  but  descriptions  of  buildings 
are  generally  uninteresting :  I  will  therefore  avoid  them, 
only  recalling  to  your  mind  that  in  oqe  of  these  Nspo^ 
leon  dwelt  before  the  battle  that  subjected  Prussia  to  his 
and  that  another  is  the  retreat  in  which  the  con- 


arms; 


Their  pictures,  with  those  of  the  old  electors,  are  ranged 
round  the  walls  of  the  "  Salle  blanche"  in  the  palace,  and 
form  pendants  in  this  sister  kingdom  to  those  of  the  em« 
perors  and  tzars  in  the  kremlin  of  Moscow. 

The  king  is  very  popular.  He  lives  unostentatiously ; 
shows  himself  often  to  his  subjects ;  imposes  as  few 
taxes  as  possible ;  manifests  a  laudable  desire  to  raise 
Prussia  in  tiie  scale  of  nations  rather  by  mor<il  than 
military  prowess ;  and  in  consulting  the  happiness  of^his 
people,  secures  his  own.  There  is  no  country  of  Europe 
where  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  education  as  in  Prus- 
sia. Even  a  Bible  Society  exists  under  the  express 
sanction  of  government.  By  some  means  the  Bible 
used  by  our  Charles  the  First  on  the  scaffold  has  found 
Hs  way  into  this  country,  and  is  preserved  in  the  royal 
library,  forming  by  far  the  most  interesting  object  in 
that  gallery. 

The  tomb  of  the  late  unfortunate  Queen  Louisa  stands 
in  the  gardens  of  Charlottenberg,  about  three  miles  out 
of  tlie  city.  As  a  piece  of  sculpture  the  monument  is 
considered  exquisitely  beautifuL  But  it  is  historical 
association  that  generally  yields  to  objects  of  this  nature 
tlicir  chief  interest  Suffering  excites  compassion ;  and 
when  thw  sufferer  is  a  female,  young,  virtuous,  and  royal, 
the  lioart  tliat  does  not  sympathise  must  be  callous;  and 
no  less  bold  if  it  dare  to  acknowlod^  its  obduracy. 

The  trade  of  Berlin  consists  chiefly  in  silks,  wool, 
Prussian  blue,  and  cutlery.  By  means  of  canals,  uniting 
the  Spree  to  tlic  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  a  direct  water  com. 
munication  exists  with  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Bal- 
tic4  The  iron  trinkets  manufactured  in  this  capital, 
which  have  been  so  much  worn  of  late  in  London,  are 
prettily  executed.  I  passed  some  time  in  a  shop  contain- 
ing a  forge  assortment,  and  collected  a  few  specimens  as 
souvenirs  of  the  noble-minded  women  who  voluntarily 
laid  down  their  jewels  at  the  fbet  of  the  defenders  of  their 
country. 

The  military  fbroe,  consisting  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  is  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  (our 
millions  sterling,  about  half  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
state.  Every  soldier  is  obliged  to  wear  mustachios.  No 
corporal  chastisement  is  inflicted.  Imprisonment,  de- 
gradation,  and  other  mojal  punishments  are  substituted ; 
and  the  army  is  under  excellent  discipline. 

I  posssd  two  hours  yesterday  with  Mr.  G — ^  a  Luthe- 
ran minister  of  the  establisheid  church,  from  whom  I 
hoped  to  ffoin  information  as  to  the  state  of  religion  in 
Berlin.  Hb  report  was  not  &vourable.  It  seems  that 
the  union  between  Galvinistsand  Lutherans  was  effected 
as  a  political,  rather  than  religious,  measure :  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  it  is  less  real  than  nominal.  When 
wifi  the  rancour  of  **  theological  hatfed**  be  exchanged 
for  that  **  charity**  which  **  is  not  easily  provoked?** 


LETTER.  XVI. 

Dre$den,  '22d  October,  1830. 

You  must  be  so  much  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters 
rich  in  inibrmation  from  the  Italian  nursery  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  that  a  rambler  through  the  less  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  north  feels  he  has  little  by  compcu'ison  to 
offer.  You  wUl  have  read  of  my  wanderings  over  the 
lowlands  of  Holland,  the  sandy  plains  of  Denmark,  the 
mountains  of  Norway,  the  forests  of  Sweden,  the  undu- 
lating fields  of  Finland,  and  the  half  civilised  govern- 
ments of  Russia.  Mv  last  letter  traced  my  homeward 
route  from  Moscow,  through  the  Teutonic  provinces  of 
Hhe  Baltic,  skirting  anti-christian  Poland,  to  the  capital, 
of  Prussia.  From  Berlin  I  went  to  Potsdam,  the  favour- 
ite residence  of  Frederick  the  Great  So  far  on  the  way 
to  Dresden,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  »f  visiting 
this  town  to  see  the  finest  ooUecticm  or  pictures  in  GJer- 
many. 

Potsdam  is  nineteen  miles  from  Berlin.  Frederick's 
suite  of  apartments  and  the  furniture  are  shown,  it  is 
said,  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  them  at  his  death :  but 
many  tenants  have  oocupicd  them  slhoe  that  event 
Happily,  implicit  fiiith  in  such  a  tale  is  notessential  to  the 
mind*s  reception  of  grateful  associations.  Here  he  lived 
and  thought  Here  lie  planned  schemes  in  which  resulted 


ceited  philosopher  of  Fcmey  sojourned  as  the  fiivourqd 
guest  of  the  royal  philosopher  of  ^  Sans  souci.** 

The  distance  firom  Potsdam  to  the  capital  of  Saxony 
is  a  hundred  and  ten  miles,  which  we  accomplished  in 
twenty-two  hours.  En  route,  I  enjoyed  the  society  of  a 
gentleman  of  pleasing  manners  and  general  information, 
who,  on  our  arrival,  put  his  card  into  my  hand,  gave  me 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  a  public  reading-room,  and  re- 
quested that  I  would  join  his  family  at  tea  in  the  even- 
ing. I  find  that  he  is  one  of  the  principal  men  in  this 
little  kingdom,  the  president  of  a  court  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  moral  in- 
stitutions. His  wife  is  a  celebrated  beauty,  much  admir- 
ed bv  Napoleon  seventeen  years  ago,  when  she  was  in 
the  full  bloom  of  adolescence.  She  is  now  rich  in  the 
love  of  a  devoted  husband,  and  the  caresses  of  a  little 
cherub-group  of  innocents. 

The  country  between  Berlin  and  Dresden  was  former- 
ly^ occupied  by  a  race  of  people,  called  Hermanduri, 
mentioned  in  history  as  being  the  only  one  permitted  to 
traffic  freely  within  the  Roman  territories ;  a  privilege 
granted  on  account  of  their  exemplary  fidelity.  It  is 
recorded  by  their  historian,  that  they  were  allowed  to 
pass  and  repass  the  frontiers  at  pleasure;  and  that 
**  while  the  Romans  displayed  to  other  nations  their 
camps  and  their  arms,  this  favourite  tribe  was  permitted 
to  enter  their  town-houses  and  country-seats*  which  they 
did  without  coveting  the  luxuries  of  their  more  refined 
and  wealthy  neighlwurs.**  The  country  is  flat,  but  well 
cultivated  ;  and  the  peasants,  especially  in  Prussia,  have 
an  appearance  of  comfort  which  offers  a  happy  contrast 
to  the  squalid  condition  of  the  debased  seru  of  Russia. 
In  all  the  northern  countries  on  this  side  the  Baltic, 
guard-houses,  barridres,  and  other  public  buildings,  arc 
marked  as  the  property  of  government  by  broad  stripes 
of  paint  in  diagonal  lines.  In  Prussia,  black  and  white 
alternate  with  each  other.  In  Russia  a  third  stripe  of 
red  is  added  :  and  our  entrance  into  Saxony  was  mani- 
fested by  an  enormous  baf  ridre  which  stretched  across 
the  road  its  lengthened  streaks  of  green  and  white. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  nine- 
teenth instant,  when  we  reached  Dresden,  which  stands 
on  the  Elbe,  in  the  midst  of  a  pictnresque  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  at  this  season  blushing  with  the  rich 
and  purple  clusters  of  their  vineyards.  Under  Augustus 
the  Third,  the  Saxon  metropolis  was  regarded  by  the  ci- 
vilised world  as  tlie  Athens  of  modem  times.  Music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  cherished  by  that  prince  vrith 


creed.  Following  the  eiampfe  of  his  predeceson  ii  tin 
preat  empire  of  which  his  own  is  but  a  I^lUputitn  men. 
ber,  he  complied ;  and  now  Anthony  and  Irederiek  m 
joint  kings  of  Saxony. 

The  palace  in  which  they  live  resembles  a  prisoa  n. 
ther  than  a  royal  residence.  It  consisls  of  a  nnge  «| 
buildings  round  a  sombre  ooortyard,  flanked  viib 
towers  which  tell  a  tale  of  many  centaries.  The  wio. 
dows  of  these,  defended  by  iron  gratbgs,  are  paiaDd  t« 
the  flight  of  stairs  within ;  and,  tbrming  an  angle  with 
the  outer  lines  of  the  building,  wear  an  aspeetnngohdf 
grotesque.  As  I  walked  through  the  square,  my  |QMfe 
was  the  only  person  I  saw.  Dirt  and  desolatioo  rivd 
each  other. 


The  Zwinger  contains  a  cabmet  of  natanl  hatoiy 
and  artificial  curiosities.  Many  singular  specimen!  «f 
art  are  collected  here,  particularly  such  as  are  of  micro- 
scopic workmanship.  Amongst  these  are  exhibited  tbt 
Lord*s  {H^yer  written  legibly  in  German,  Fmieh,  otf 
Latin,  on  a  circle  the  sixe  oif  a  sixpence;  twenty4i|yi 
figures  carved  on  a  cherry-stone;  and  several otherdiu. 
nutives  of  a  similar  nature.  There  are  also  sooe  piua 
of  peculiar  construction,  and  organs  with  tubes  of  piper 
and  glass,  instead  of  metal. 

The  Zwiifgrer,  however,  as  well  as  the  tncoal  wiiicb 
contains  the  most  perfisct  collection  existinr  of  annovof 
every  species,  age, and  nation,  is  an  object of^ninor  import- 
ance when  compa?ed  with  the  picture  gallery,  likk 
a  building  consisting  of  four  long  rooms,  each  firaof 
one  side  of  a  square.    Three  walls  in  every  ran  art 
covered  with  pictures,  while  the  fourth  forms  the  (nn& 
work  of  a  series  of  windows,  extending  from  top  to  bot- 
torn,  and  so  furnished  with  blinds  as  to  allow  evajpof- 
sible  variation  in  the  admission  of  light  IV  aioit 
celebrated  production  in  this  collection  is  **  IV  Ammp- 
tion**  by  Raphael.    The  Virgin  is  in  the  act  of  wnd. 
ing  to  heaven  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  udl  Otl 
her  Icfl,  a  female  samt  (supposed  to  be  Saint  Bukn) 
stands  with  her  arms  crossed  over  the  breast  in  ta  atti- 
tude of  devotion.  On  the  right,  the  pope  with  oDcoreifd 
head,  and  the  tiara  by  his  side,  kneels  before  the  *bi^ 
of  God,**  at  whose  fi^^t  two  little  angels  spread  theii  joy- 
ous wings.    The  expression   of  every  countenance,  ud 
the  life  mfused  throughout  tbe  whole,  indicate  a  maiier'i 
hand.    One  part  of  the  performance,  however,  teeas  in 
bad  taste.    An  iron  rod  is  represented  as  boMinj;  lesr- 
tain  which  is  drawn  back  to  exhibit  the  Virgin.  Ik 
supposition  of  a  physical  impediment  to  the  eye  of  &tt 
involves  an  admixture  of  sense  and  spirit  whieh  a& 
scarcely  consist  with  unity  of  design.    This  picture  s 
perhaps  incorrectly  called  tlie  Virgin*s  otwmjilm^  ^ 
cause  that  event  Mras  subsequent  to  the  period  wbeo  ki 
ofispring  was  an  infant    It  is  sometimes  calkd  the  Sei- 
tinion  Madonna,  in  honour  of  the  pope  who  reqoe*' 
Raphael  to  paint  it    As  there 


zeal  ajd  munificent  such  ns  the  brightest  days  of  an-  yZ^mv^y^b^hiyrifio^'^^^^ 

cient  history  can  scarcely  boast   But  times  are  changed.  K    ^       f       .  ^i  -   i*         .»     l     j   i>»ru- 

Dresden  is  not  what  Dresden  was.    Perhaps  some  part       Another  chef-d'iBuvrt  is  from  the  hand  of  Titn 

of  the  distress  she  has  subsequently  known   may   be 
traced  to  former  excess  of  liberality.    Yet  the  present 
town   is  handsomely  built,  though  small.    Its  usually 
peaceful  appearance  is  just  now  interrupted  by  a  number 
of  men  wearing  a  semi-military  costume,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief round  the  Icfl  arm,  distlnguisliing  them  as  the 
national  guard,  or  militia,  raised  last  month,  afler  the 
disturbances  of  which  you  have  doubtless  read  in  the 
newspaper,  and  in  anticipation  of  others  that  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  ripening  against  the  30th  instant,  a  f^te  in 
honour  of  the  great  reformer.    Whether  or  not  a  riot 
may  then  occur  it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  hut  the  public 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  induced  by  the  inju- 
dicious conduct  of  the  king,  who  is  a  slave  to  the  priests. 
Ever  since  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
electorof  Saxony  changed  his  Lutheran  queen  to  obtain  tlie 
hand  of  the  queen  of  Poland,  tlie  Saxons  have  been  dis- 
satisfied witli  their  royal  family.    Some  evils  which  per- 
haps really  exist,  as   a   necessary  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  kingdom,  and  others  existing  only  in 
imagination,  are  attributed  to  the  despotism  of  a  Catholic 
hierarchy  and  the  fbiblesse  of  the  sovereign.     Imprudent 
-measnres  lately  adopted  by  tlie  king,  kindled  into  a  flame 
the  heated  embers  which,  though  smothered,  still  conti- 
nued to  smoke.    The  people,  incited  by  the  aristocracy, 
cr^  loudly  for  an  exemption  fVom  taxes  for  the  support 
of'^ Romish  priests.  The  Irish  r6le  is  reversed.    Protest- 
ants refiise  to  pay  for  Catholic  chains.    In  the  disturb- 
ance of  last  montli,  they  demolished  the  police-house, 
and  threatened  to  pull  down  the  palace,  unless  the  king 
would  ensure  them  against  further  evils  by  taking  as  his 
as9eraor  on  the  throne  his  nephew,  Frederick  Au^stns, 


the  glory,  of  hb  country  and  the  defeat  of  Iier  enemies.]  the  heir  presumptivt,  \rho  ia  leas  ligotcd  to  a  hctcrc^ox 


hef-tr<Buvre  is  from  the  hand  of  Thiau.  It 
represents  our  Saviour  holding  the  tribute  monojiis^ 
commanding  the  subtle  Pharisees  to  render" onto W 
ihe  things  that  are  God*s.*'     There  are  also  a  **  Veotf' 
by  Titian  ;  »*  La  Notle*'  by  Correggio,  with  a  repwsf- 
alien  of  ihe  Saviour*s  birth;    a    venitian  porlA><'!f 
Leonardo  di  Vinci;    and   two  landscapes  byOti^' 
which  rank  as  the  jewels  of  this  treasury  of  tbetrtj* 
But  a  mere  enumeration  of  names  is  unintersstinj^;  ** 
no  description  can  convey  an  adequade  idea  of  *  ^ 
painting.     I  cannot  help  remarking  that  in  **  La  Node 
the  conception  is  peculiarly  fine.    The  ccntitof*^ 
picture  is  illumined  by  a  blaze  of  light  proceediof  f^^ 
the  incarnate  God;  ond  the  darkness  of  nigbtisoiH* 
to  disappear  before  the  glory  of  the  sun  of  rigblw""** 
At  the  same  time,  distant  objects,  artfully  U^rowo  vi« 
shadow,  exhibit  the  blackness  of  the  gkwro  v^H^ 
beams  have  dispelled.    Two  rooms,  rich  in  the  f^^ 
and  value  of  specimens,  are  allptted  to  originakoiu^ 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 

Next  to  this  in  interest  is  the  collection  of  intiq**' 
comprising  many  medals,  busts,  and  marble  it»["* 
from  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Rome  and  Naples.  8o0« 
are  perfect ;  but  others,  injured  by  lime,  htw  ^  J 
skilfully  repaired.  This  well  arranged  and  nw^ 
gallery  afforded  me  a  rich  feast  for  two  boors,  i* 
rector  of  the  Academie  des  Antiquity  **'**"*  u^ 
day  an  ancient  seal,  with  a  request  that  I  wooweodei^ 
voor  to  decypher  the  inscription.  On  c**"""**}^ 
proved  to  be  Arabic  and  Persian,  much  ornamented  wn* 
flourishes.  It  consists  of  a  name,  an  Arabic  ssnwwc' 
and  four  Persian  verses,  of  which  1  submitted  •  triW"- 


tion  in   Knglisli,  and  in  the  mere  nmteml  hnpf^f^ 
.Latin;  lugellicr  with  alrawcriHl  ol*lljcofi«ia«'"" 
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oommon  oriental  written  character;  which  are  now  de- 
posited,  with  the  seal,  in  the  cabinet  of  antiquities. 

The  church  of  the  virgin  is  an  ugly  stone  building 
with  m.  high  dome  in  the  centre,  whose  orbicular  form 
threw  off  the  trails  and  shells  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
fired  in  the  hope  of  destroying  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  csentnry.  The  interior  is  formed  into  a  large  am- 
phitheatre, round  which  four  galleries  are  ranged,  one 
above  the  other  in  an  elegant  mode.  The  organ  stands 
over  a  projection  allotted  to  the  communion  table;  an 
aranffement  peculiar  to  this  church.  In  no  other  do  J 
recoUect  to  have  seen  the  organ  at  the  east  end  of  the 
buildiog.  The  seats  are  circular  and  fiioe  the  eommn- 
aioD  tmhlew  From  the  tower  of  this  church  we  enjoyed 
a  beautifiil  view  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try*  with  the  heights  of  Racknitz,  where  a  simple  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Moreau. 

The  treasuryt  or  green  vault  is  so  called  from  the 
sTeen  diamond  it  contains,  well  known  as  unique  of  its 
aind.    The  collection  of  jewels  and  precious  stones  here 
depoeiled  b  perfectly  astonishing.     I  will  not  attempt  a 
descriptiOD  to  which  none  but  a  scientific  lapidary  could 
do  justice.    Besides  the  green  diamond,  a  white  one,  the 
•efealh  in  the  world  in  point  of  size,  is  preserved  here ; 
its  superiors  being  in  the  Brazils,  St.  Petersburg,  London, 
Puia^  Vienna^aud  Rome.    Among  the  treasures  are 
abo  a  Madonna  in  enamel,  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  an 
ooyz  sevoo  inches,  and  two  oval  sapphires  three  inches 
in  length,  with  a  oollection  of  diamonds,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, aad  pearls,  fiu  exceeding  in  value  that  of  every 
othttf  ooort  in  Europe.    My   attention  was  attracted 
by   a  carious  representation  in  enamel  of  the  court 
of  the   Great  Mogul  sitting  in  state,  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  gold  and  silver  courtiers  and  servants.    The 
Veamed  profinsor,  who  had   demanded  and    obtained 
three  dollars  previous  to  our  admission,  descanted  largely 
CD  the  acearacy  of  the  model :  perhaps  a  full  assurance 
that  ofloe  of  his  audience  could  contradict  him,  would 
hare  converted  the  enamel  face  into  an  exact  iikenei»s 
0flhe  preeent  ijtcumbemt  of  the  throne    I  listened  willi 
beconing  faitli  to  the  dissertation  ;  and  pitied  the  cha- 
grin with  which  he  heard  that  I  bad  repeatedly  attend- 
ed the  dmrhar  of  the  living  pagoanL 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  is  a  spot  known  by 
the  nante  of  ^  the  valley  of  rocks.**     Here  I  spent  an 
aflerooon  with  my  kind  friend  the  president,  who  justly 
thought  that  his  local  knowledge  would  enhance   the 
pleaaore  of  the  trip,  and  therefore  volunteered  to  act  as 
my  guide.     The  valley  is  highly  picturesque,  being  en. 
riehed  by  nature  with  her  cboioest  gifls.    It  is  the  de- 
file  throegh  which  Napoleon*s  army  marched,  and  bade 
defianee  to  the  separated  forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
Tanged    on    the  rugged  summits,    and   on  .  opposite 
sides,  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  valley.    Two  miles 
ferther  ofl^  my  eompanioo  has  a  country  seat,  where  his 
wife  and  children  remained,  while  he,  from  the  windoar 
oChiahooee  at  Dresden,  watclied  the  battle  which  ter- 
imnaled  in  the  triumph  of  the  allies.     When  they  en- 
tered  tke  town,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  his  family  ;  but, 
dseatiiting  into  this  ravine,  filled  with  the  carcasses  of 
the  French,  be  observed  a  number  of  gentlemen  seized 
np^led  to  assist  in  the  sepulture  of  the  offensive 
Rank  afforded  no  exemption  from  the  general 
•o  ho  resolved  to  attempt  a  dangerous  bye-path, 
tfodden  only  by  an  occasional  forester.    His  suocessful 
e«ej«  and  the  historical  Busts  connected  with  it,  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  with  which  we  traversed  this  ro- 
mantic valley. 

Ffleen  miles  from  Dresden  is  a  district  of  twice  that 

extent,  known  by  the   name  of  Saxon  Switzerland, 

whkrb,  iavitinff  the  traveller  by  its  name,  rewards  him 

with  its  beantiee.    It  is  Switzerland  in  miniature.    A 

diain  of  hills  and  fi-agmonts  of  hills  of  everv  form  and 

size,  thick  forests,  smiling  valleys,  and  naked   rocks, 

are  Usaded  together  and  interspersed  with  waterfsllv 

MDd  oMeniain  torrents,  in  all  the  variety  of  southern 

Helvetia.  This  morning  I  started,  in  company  with  two 

gentlemen,  to  visit  tlie  justly  celebrated  district.    One 

of  thetn  is  a  German,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 

at  Berlin ;  the  other,  Mr.  Curzon,  a  fine  young  Eng- 

fishman,  whom  I  met  yesterday  in  the  public  library. 

In  an  hour  our  trio  reached  the  king^s  palace  at  Pil- 
nitz,  which  is  only  superior  to  that  in  Dresden.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  little  wooden  boxes  surmounted  by 
spires  in  the  Japanese  style,  while  tho  lower  part  of  the 
building  aspires  to  nothing  higher  than  German  archi- 
tecture. The  tout  ensemble  is  singularly  grotesque  and 
ontr^  nor  would  it  ever  attract  attention  but  as  the 
•pot  where  the  confederation  against  Franoe  was  formed 
in  1792.     Pursuing  our  course  along  the  banks  of  the 


Elbe,  we  entered  at  an  early  hour  La  Suisse  Suzonne; 
and  ascending,  by  a  circuitous  route,  a  gigantic  rock, 
found  ourselves  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  called 
tho  Bistei.  This  was  inhabited  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  a  band  of  those  half-barbarian  Teutonic  knights, 
or  lawless  robbers,  who  lived  by  the  conquest  of  some 
and  by  the  plunder  of  all.  The  burg^  or  fort,  commands 
a  bcautifbl  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  Elbe 
washes  with  its  tranquil  stream  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
round  which  forests  of  firs  expand  their  dark  green 
branches  on  the  sloping  surface  of  sand-stone  hills,  and 
through  the  lengUienedwindings  of  the  valley.  In  fVont, 
arises  the  sister,  or  the  rival,  fort  of  Liltenstein  (tlie  lily*f) 
stone).  On  this  solitary  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  the  knights  of  Dona  defied  the  forces  of  the  em- 
peror,  and  hold  in  tribute  the  peasantry  of  Saxony.  The 
twin  burg  of  Koenigstein,  which  stands  on  a  similar 
rock,  is  impregnable.  The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  al- 
most perpendicular ;  and  the  only  access  is  by  a  draw, 
bridge  impending;  over  a  foarful  gulf.  Thus  fortified  by 
nature,  every  effort  to  subdue  the  fort  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful; and  Koenigstein  remains  the  single  virgin 
citadel  of  Germany. 

It  is  renerdlly  admitted  that  the  character  of  the 
country  m  Saxon  Switzerland,  which  is  on  the  frontier 
of  Bohemia,  is  uniquo.  For  many  miles  masses  of  sand- 
stone rise  to  a  height  of  seven  and  eight  hundred  feet, 
assuming  not  the  appearance  of  rocks,  but  that  of  the 
pillars  of  some  vast  fabric  which  time  has  worn  into  a 
variety  of  grotesque  forms.  The  gorges  between  these 
are  deep,  narrow,  smooth,  and  perpendicular.  It  seems 
as  if  they  were  the  effect  of  little  rivulets  which  flow- 
ing for  ages  have  intersected  the  soft  rock  with  length- 
ened furrows.  The  walls  thus  formed  are  themselves 
clefl  in  pieces  b^  sol^e  unknown  aeent,  and  their  fear- 
fully dark  and  irregular  fissures,  doomed  to  perpetual 
banishment  from  the  light  of  day,  present  recesses 
black,  dreary,  and  terrific,  to  which  some  imaginative 
mind  profanely  affixed,  and  custom  perpetuates,  the 
name  of  Hell.  Here,  on  beds  of  sandstone,  large  masses 
of  granite  are  found,  whidi  must  have  been  jirojected 
from  a  distance  of  many  mile^  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature.  Ttio  species  of  rock  is  the  same  as  that  traced 
through  the  German  provinces  of  Russia  to  the  Scandi- 
navian mountains,  and  there  is  little  .  doubt  that  those 
fragments  have  been  detached  from  tlie  grand  dcp6t  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Baltic 

.  One  curiously  shaped  rock  goes  by  the  name  of  JTu^- 
$talL,  or  the  cow-stall,  from  some  fancied  resemblance 
to  that  animal,  or  from  a  legend  connected  with  the 
spot.  A  Saxon  citizen  once  found  himself  on  this  emi- 
nence contemplating^  this  panoramic  viow.  The  occa- 
sion inspiied  him;  he  sought  a  propitious  muse;  and 
his  prolific  mind  produced  a  sublime  effusion,  which 
translated  runs  thus  : — 

I  have  seen  it, 
I  have  seen  it, 
I  have  seen  tho  divine  cow-stall ! 

The  next  visiter,  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  tlie  lines, 
completed  the  staaaa  in  a  happier  strain,  writing  onder 
the  above, 

I  have  read  it, 

I  have  read  it. 

There  has  been  a  calf  in  the  cow-stall ! 

This  specimen  of  vanity,  with  the  severe  castigation 
it  received,  remains  a  perpetual  record  on  the  Kuhstaii 
to  the  amusement  of  travoUers. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  use  of  the  word  burg, 
connected  with  a  fortification,  in  Gorman,  as  in  almost 
all  the  Teutonic  languages  of  Europe.  In  Arabic,-  the 
same  term,  with  the  alteration  of  a  letter,  6ur;.  signifies 
primarily  a  bastion,  and  by  extension  any  fortified  place, 
Tiiis  nraaning  has  been  retained  by  all  northern  nations 
who  have  borrowed  the  word ;  and  we,  with  the  rest, 
name  oar  towns  once  fortified,  burgs  or  boroughs.  There 
are  some,  I  know,  who  think  we  derive  tho  word  from 
the  Greek  purgos,  a  citadel;  but  this  is  less  probable, 
because  the  Arabic  etymology  can  be  traced  through 
another  channel,  whicn  cannot  by  possibility  be  Grecian, 
in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  In  Arabia,  as 
throughout  the  east,  the  carat)an$eraU^  or  resting  places 
for  travellers,  are  surrounded  by  walls,  sometimes 
flanked  with  towers ;  and  each  is  called  jilburj^  thb  for. 
tified  or  protected  place,  fbe  Italians  borrowing  the 
term,  without  sufficiently  considering  its  definite  mean- 
i^ST*  ^P?h  ^^  generally  to  all  Jiouses  of  accomnoodation 
for  strangers  ;  hence  their  word  Alb$rgo.  The  Frenoli, 
who  always  change  I  between  a  and  a  consonant  intow. 


as  in  the  words  aumones,  autelf  autre^  and  others,  call  an 
inn  auherge.  The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  like- 
wise  made  a  similar  application  of  the  Arabic  word, 
whose  prefixed  article  decides  its  Saracenic  origin. 

But  with  this  digression  I  must  conclude  my  letter. 
I  had  not  intended  so  abruptly  to  quit  Saxon  Switzer- 
land  for  a  tour  through  Europe  and  an  excursion  into 
Asia.  However,  as  it  is  past  midnight,  and  as  I  leave 
Saxony  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  perhaps  it  is 
well  that  my  train  of  thoughts  has  been  thus  inter- 
ruptcd.  Otherwise  I  might  have  detained  you  still 
longer  in  mutings  on  the  connection  of  our  Saxon  oon- 
quererrwith  this  interesting  country. 


LETTER  XVIT. 

Cuxhaven,  29^i  October^  1830. 

On  the  twentv-tbird  instant  I  lefl  Dresden,  where  I 
had  experienced  much  enjoyment,  and  arrived  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  aflemoon  at  Leipzig.  The  distance 
is  sixty  miles.  The  roads  through  Saxony  arc  particu« 
larly  good ;  and  this  runs  through  a  picturesque  dis- 
trict, for  the  most  part  on  the  banks  of  the  EUbc.  It  is 
the  season  ef  vintage,  and  the  peasants  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  robbing  the  hilly  slopes  of  their  mantling  clus- 
ters. In  many  parts  the  grapes  arc  already  gathered ; 
in  others,  the  vines  still  bend  over  their  rich  and  pur- 
pie  pendants,  yielding  to  the  country  the  charms  of 
Rhenish  and  Italian  scenery.  On  the  right,  we  lefi  at 
some  little  distance  the  town  of  Wittenburg,  consecrat- 
ed by  the  faith  and  works  of  our  great  reformer.  Here, 
from  the  cell  of  an  Augustine  monk,  issued  the  thunders 
of  truth  which  shook  the  papal  hierarchy  ;  here,  in  the 
market  place,  tho  bull  of  excommunication  committed 
to  the  flames  proclaimed  as  irreconcileable  the  hostili- 
ties subsisticig  between  the  enemy  and  the  defender  of 
religious  liberty ;  and  here  repose  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  German  Boanerges  and  of  his  friend  the  amiable 
Melancthon. 

We  pdssed  through  Meissen,  celebrated  (br  its  china 
manufactory,  its  ancient  monastery  and  towering  stee- 
ple, and  its  romantic  situation  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
This  is  the  only  town  of  note  between  Dresden  and 
Leipzig.  None  of  my  companions  in  the  $chneU-post^ 
or  diligence,  talked  french,and  1  should  have  been  soli- 
tary in  the  midst  of  many,  but  for  a  young  student  of 
the  Leipzig  university,  who  understood  Latin.  ^  As  the 
public  conveyance  to  Hamburg  leaves  Leipzig  only 
twice  a  week,  I  was  compelled  to  start  again  the  follow- 
ing morning ;  and  the  few  remaining  hours  of  daylight 
only  sufficed  to  enable  me  to  visit  the  two  meet  interest- 
ing objects  in  the  town ;  the  house  where  Luther  dis- 
puted 'with  Dr.  Eek,  and  the  spot  where  Poniatowski 
foil.  The  former,  situated  in  the  public  market  place, 
is  now  occupied  by  a  petty  grocer,  who  was  surprised 
at  my  visit,  and  still  more  at  the  interest  his  house  ex- 
cited. It  is  singular  that  in  a  town  where  the  champion 
of  reformed  faith  is  greatly  venerated,  the  theatre  of  one 
of  his  most  famous  discussions  should  be  so  little  kiiown 
that  a  stranger  has  to  hunt  it  out  by  tedious  enquirie.«. 

Yon,  doubtlcM,  recollect  the  circumstances  of  Fonia- 
tow8ki*s  death.  When  Napoleon,  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  hispoeition  in  Leipzig  against  the  allied  forces, 
resolved  on  ffigbt,  he  ordered  a  bridge  across  the  Elster 
to  be  blown  up  as  soon  as  be  was  safely  landed  on  the 
other  side.  The  faithfiil  Pole  kep|t  the  Swedes  at  bay 
while  bis  master  fled ;  when,  following  with  his  division, 
he  found  the  expected  means  of  his  escape  destroyed. 
Closely  pursued,  he  sought  a  spot  where  the  river  is 
narrow,  and  boldly  leaped  in.  His  charger  gained  the 
opposite  bank,  but  not  having  strength  to '  ascend  its 
steep  acclivity,  fell  backwards  on  the  rider  rnd  involved 
him  in  its  own  destruction.  The  scene  of  this  catas- 
trophe was  the  garden  of  a  wealthy  banker, Reuchenbach ; 
whose  name,  notwithstanding  his  fallen  fortunes,  it  still 
retains.  A  simple  stone  erected  on  the  spot  from  which 
he  leaped  bears  the  name,  itself  a  sufficient  eulogy,  of 
Poniatowski.  A  few  months  since,  in  a  distant  Afric 
isle,  I  stood  over  a  similar  monument,  which  covers  all 
that  was  Napoleon.  The  cmncidence  was  striking  and 
touching.    "•  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  !** 

Leipzig  is  rather  a  good  specimen  of  Genpan  towns. 
Some  of  the  houses,  very  old  and  richly  ornamented  with 
carved  wood-work,  give  a  venerable  air  to  the  place 
Others,  handsomely  built  in  more  modem  style,  are  lofij 
and  not  inelegant  The  town  wa*  crowded  to  excess, 
for  an  annual  &ir  had  just  been  held.  It  is  the  largest 
in  Germany ;  attended  by  representatives  of  the  principal 
merchants  firom  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  continent  and 
even  from  London. 
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Great  traffic  in  books  is  carried  on  in  Leipxi^,  A  very 
expensive  press,  in  which  many  English  works  are 
reprinted,  has  contributed  more  than  the  university  to 
give  literary  eclat  to  a  town  already  famous  as  the  site 
of  a  vast  commercial  fair,  the  scene  of  religious  disputa^ 
tion,  and  the  arena  of  two  bloody  battles.  The  anniver- 
sary of  that  of  1813  was  celebrated  only  five  days  before 
my  arrival  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  witness 
such  a  f^  in  Germany  ;  especially,  as  I  was  present  at 
the  celebration  of  a  similar  festival  in  Holland,  in  com- 
memoration of  another  victory  which  despoiled  the 
Corsican  of  his  unrighteous  honours.  The  first  battle 
fought  here  was  that  of  1632,  when  GustaVus  the  Second 
of  Sweden  lost  his  life.  The  two  occurred  at  a  little  vil-« 
lafe  called  Lutzen,  near  Leipzig. 

The  road  from  Leipzig  to  Hamburg  almost  immediately 
enters  Prussia.  The  first  town  through  which  we  passed 
is  Halle,  distant  twenty-four  miles  from  Leipzig.  It 
contains  one  of  the  seventeen  universities  of  Germany. 
The  great  physiologist  IMfcckel  has  a  professor's  chair 
here.  There  is  also  an  establishment,  called  **L*institut 
de  la  Bible  de  Kanstein,**  which  keeps  twelve  presses 
constantly  at  work  in  spiking  off  impressions  of  the 
Bible ;  and  it  is  said  to  ha^e  printed  three  millions  of 
Bibles  in  the  past  century  for  cheap  distribftion  to  the 
poor.  Whether  this  bo  really  the  case,  or  how  far  the 
object  of  its  first  founder  is  answered  in  the  present  day, 
I  could  not  accurately  ascertain ;  but  I  fear  that  Object 
must  be  opposed  by  the  spirit  of  rationalism  which 
tinges  with  its  deadly  hue  all  the  public  seminaries  of 
Germany. 

From  Halle,  passing  through  the  duchy  of  Bemburg, 
we  reached,  after  a  Journey  of  forty-eight  miles,  the 
strong  fortifications  of  Magdeburg,  commanding  the 
Elbe  in  a  point  which  has  oftm  been  the  scene  of  political 
contention.  This  part  of  €rermany  was  formerly  occu- 
pied  by  the  Langobardi,  or  Longbeards,  who  afterwards 
fi>undeid  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  Italy. 


town  or  the  duchy  of  that  name,  and  made  the  best  of 
our  way  over  a  dull,  monotonous  country,  to  Kletzkc,  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  whert  the  dihgenee  from 
Berlin  to  Hamburg  was  waiting  to  carry  us  on ;  the  eon- 
ducteur  expecting  that  our  number  would  not  exceed 
three  or  four.  Owing,  however,  to  the  recent  Ait  at 
Leipzig,  the  road  was  unusually  frequented ;  and,  as  We 
formed  a  party  of  seventeen,  a  number  of  small,  dirty, 
crazy  caliches  were  hired  to  convey  us  to  our  journey's 
ond. 

Thirty-six  miles  beyond  Kletzkd,  and  Just  across  the 
Prussian  frontier,  is  Ludsvigslust,  the  capital  of  the  inde- 
pendent  duchy  of  Mecklcnburr.  It  is  a  beantifhl  little 
to?m,  with  a  palace  that  would  do  honour  to  a  more 
extensive  principality.  The  charactei^  of  the  country  in- 
dicated that  we  were  not  far  distant  from  Hohtein.  The 
name  barren  sands,  the  same  dull  unvaried  plains,  and 
the  same  birds  keeping  watch  on  the  house-top  aver  a 
csountry  which  no  one  could  phinder,  reminded  mo  of 
the  early  part  of  the  hirhly  interesting  tour  which  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Since  these  birds  and  this  kind  of 
country  were  last  presented  to  my  eye,  I  hare  travelled 
six  thousand  miles,  and  seen  every  kingdom  of  the  North 
of  Europe.  The  result  has  been  much  pleasur*  and  a 
comparative  restoration  to  health.  Yet  a  return  to  my 
country,  more  loved  and  appreciated  than  ever,  and  to  all 
the  endearments  of  kindred  ties  and  fViendship,  is  hailed 
with  delight^  unalloyed  by  a  single  wish  for  ^rther  wan- 
derings. 

Seven  tedious  German  miles  carried  us  throu^  the 
duchies  of  Meoklenhurg  and  Lauenbui^BT*  Durmrthe 
greater  part  of  this  journey,  espedallT  ift  the  duchy  of 
Meckl^burg,  we  remarked  large  boulders  of  rock,  such 
as  tiiose  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  as  being  strewed 
over  the  German  provinces  of  Russia  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  They  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  great  sandy 
plains  in  the  north  of  Germany.  The  king  of  Prussia  is 
making  roads  through  every  part  of  his  flat  kingdom, 
•with  materials  almost  exclusively  derived  horn  boulders 
which  have  travelled  fVom  the  Soandinavian  chain.  On 
the  side  of  the  road  where  these  large  masses  are  broken 
np,  one  might  fbrm  a  collection  comprehending  a  series 
of  minerals  peculiar  to  Norway.  The  fact,  that  all  the 
boulders  are  rounded,  proves  the  distanee  they  have 
travelled. 

The  duchy  of  Lanenburg,  belonging  to  Denmark,  ex- 
tends  to  the  very  |n^  o(  the  firee  city  of  Hamburg.  We 
skirted  the  sandy  Hanoverian  dominions  of  our  Imig,  as 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  joomey  we  had  border^  on 
those  of  his  relation,  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  for 
many  miles  our  route  lay  through  silicious  beds,  rivalling 
fta  depth  those  of  Hanover.     The  whole  distanee  fh>m 


Leipzig  to  Hamburg  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifly 
miles,  which  we  accomplished  in  fifly -three  hours,  arriv- 
ing there  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  instant. 

Owing  to  bad  roads  and  arrangements  between  the 
different  petty  states,  which  require  frequent  transfers 
from  one  diligence  to  another,  and  allow  of  places  being 
secured  only  to  the  frontier  station,  the  journey  involved 
both  trouble  and  tedium.  During  the  latter  part  great 
inconvenience  was  experienced  by  all  the  party  who 
started  from  Leipzig ;  for,  as  I  have  mentioned,  when  we 
joined  the  Berlin  diligence  at  Kletzke,  we  were  placed 
under  charge  of  the  c(mdncteur  from  the  Prussian  capital. 
His  complement  being  previously  secured,  we  were 
stowed  away  in  byc-vogeiu,  or  extra  chaises,  which  are 
changed  at  every  post-house.  These  are  miserable  con- 
veyances, admitting  rain  and  wind  on  every  side ;  and 
the  system  gives  rise  to  great  trouble  and  vexatious  de- 
lays in  the  transfer  of  luggaj^e  and  arrangement  of  pas- 
sengers. Unhappily  for  us,  it  rained  the  whole  of  the 
lost  night ;  and  one  of  our  bye-ioagens  upsetting  in  a 
ditch  and  breaking  the  springs,  its  contents  were  distri- 
buted among  tJie  oiliers,  previously  groaning  under  their 
load,  to  the  sad  increase  of  murmurers  and  murmurs. 
So  much  for  little  troubles  of  ephemeral  importance 
which  afibrd  a  smile  in  the  retrospect. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that,  of  six  who  occupied 
the  interior  of  tlie  diligence  from  Leipzig,  four  talked 
English,  and  one  of  the  other  two  spoke  French,  a 
tongue  common  to  all  except  a  solitary  female,  whose 
powers  were  limited  to  the  harsh  and  guttural,  but  com- 
prehensive language  of  Germany.  Nearly  all  the  party, 
seventeen  in  number«  had  some  connection  with  the  fair 
in  Leipzif.  Most  of  thdm  were  merchants,  or  agents, 
who  had  oeen  there  to  make  sales  and  purchases.  One 
was  an  obliging  and  intelligent  young  man,  a  native  of 
Hamburg,  who  has  resided  eight  years  in  London,  con- 
ducting an  extensive  trade  in  furs,  and  travelled  from 
England  on  purpose  to  attend  the  fair.    He  proved 


a 


We  passed  quickly  through  Magdeburg,  the  chie£  valuable  acquisition  on  such  a  road.     Amongst  other 


things,  I  was  amused  by  his  letting  out  one  of  the  ruse$ 
of  his  trade.  Observing  that  he  was- inspecting  the  flir 
collar  of  my  cloak,  I  siuied  him  to  what  animal  it  had 
belonged.  He  said,  **  it  is  Siberian.*'  I  repeated  my 
question.  He  answered,  **  it  is  jennet'*  Unacquainted 
with  any  animal  of  that  name  except  the  small  Spanish 
horse,  I  asked,  **  what  sort  of  animal  is  the  jennet  ?•*  He 
said  **  carnivorous."  *•  How  large  ?**  •*  About  two  feet 
long.**  **  What  is  it  like  7  What  are  its  habits  7*'  He 
hesitated ;  then  said  he  could  scarcely  tell.  I  remarked 
that  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  fur  was  jennet,  since  I 
had  bought  the  skin  at  St  Petersburg  as  that  of  a  Siberian 
cat  ^  Well,  sir,**  he  replied,  and  so  it  is :  but  I  did  not 
know  you  were  aware  of  it ;  and  I  thought  you  might 
not  like  to  be  told.  English  ladies  would  not  wish  to 
know  that  they  wear  cars  skin,  so  fbrriers  always  call  it 
jennet  I** 

Safely  arrived  at  Hamburg,  I  was  informed  that  an  ex- 
tra steamer  would  start  the  following  morning  for  Lon- 
don. Having  visited  the  town  before,  1  had  no  motive  for 
delay;  and  accordingly  secured  a  berth  on  the  Attwood, 
bound  fbr  London  direct.  Mr.  Oppenheim,  the  well- 
informed  Hamburg  merchant  just  alluded  to,  was  my 
only  companion  in  the  great  cabin;  There  were  two  pas- 
sengers before  the  mast  It  blew  strongly  firom  the  west 
as  we  went  down  the  Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of  which  we  en- 
countered a  gale  which  compelled  to  throw  out  an  anchor 
off  Cuxhaven.  Many  ships  were  in  a  similar  predicament, 
having  been  already,  detained  three  or  four  days  by  a 
strong  contrary  wind.  Every  hour  it  blew  harder  and 
harder;  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  became  eo  violent, 
that  we  requested  the  captain  to  put  us  on  shore  at  that 
town,  which  he  promised  to  do  m  the  morning,  if  the 
weather  continued  to  arrest  our  progress.  Since  then 
wo  have  been  detained  here.  Yesterday  the  storm  was 
very  violent  To-day  it  has  abated  a  little;  and  this  eve- 
ning we  are  told  that  if  the  present  ftvourable  ap- 
pearances continue  through  the  night,  we  may  hope  to 
start  in  the  morning ;  in  which  case  I  may  be  the  bearer 
of  my  own  despatdu  The  captain  is  to  hoist  a  flag  as 
our  summons.  A  boat  is  ready  to  take  us  on  board  ;  and 
at  break  of^day  f  shall  anxiously  loo^  out  fbr  the  signal — 

**  As  one  who,  long  detained  on  foreign  shores 
Pants  to  return.*' 

L9ndon,9dofNb9ember^l630. 
I  little  thought  that  the  past  would  be  so  eventfbl  a 
week.  On  Saturday  momi^,  the  expected  signal  ap- 
pMred,  and  we  went  on  board.  Tlie  breeze  was  still  very 
fireeb,  and  the  weather  seemed  portentous.  We  had 
searcely  cleared  the  last  land-nuurks,  when  the  wind  blew 
harder  fhmi  the  west;  the  angry  aky  kmred in  tempest. 


and  our  vessel  groaned  under  the  concusidon  of  the 
During  the  whole  of  that  day  and  Sunday  the  storm  in- 
creased. My  companion  was  confined  by  sickness  to  kb 
berth  which  he  scarcely  quitted  fbr  fi>nr  days.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel  was  so  violent  that,  not  having  gained 
my  **sea-legs,"  I  could  hardly  stand :  and  the  quiverii^, 
or  rotatory  motion,  peculiar  to  a  steamer,  made  me  suffer 
more  uneasiness  than  I  have  before  experienced  at  sea. 
Through  Sunday  night  and  Monday  the  gale  conti- 
nued, the  elements  vicing  with  each  other.  The  wind 
Was  furious,  the  sea  white  with  the  foam  of  its  own  rage, 
and  the  billows  roared, 

**  Curliog  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  then 
With  &af  *ning  damours  in  the  slippery  shrouds.** 

On  Monday,  the  captain  said  that,  unless  the  wind 
changed,  the  coals  would  not  last  us  into  any  port ;  that 
without  her  engine  the  vessel  could  not  stand  against  the 
storm;  that  we  had  scarcely  made  more  than  one  koal 
an  hour  with  the  whole  force  of  two  forty -horse-power  en- 
gines ;  that  we  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  go  back  to 
Cuxhaven :  and  that,  if  detained  on  the  voyage,  we  had 
not  provisoins  sufficient  for  the  crew.  I  have  encoantered 
such  gales  in  the  Atlantic,  that,  in  a  sailing  vessel  in  an 
open  sea,  with  plenty  of  food,  I  should  not  have  tboi^ght 
the  danger  imminent  But  a  steamer  without  steam  is 
unmanageable ;  and  provisions  intended  fbr  a  rojwge  of 
two  days  had  already  been  distributed  into 
portions.  Our  captsm  and  his  mate  were 
the  passengers  could  not  be  insensible  to  their 
situation.  On  Monday  morning,  the  wind  veered  loraid 
a  little ;  a  circumstance  which  induced  the  captain  to  de- 
cide  on  making  direct  for  Yarmouth,  or  Loweetoff,  on  the 
inhospitable  coast  of  Norfolk :  thou^  with  a  slender  bops 
of  reaching  land,  as  it  continued  to  blow  a  snale  froso  W*. 
N.  W.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  between  Monday  ni 
Tuesday,  the  wind  suddenly  died  away.  The  lead  wis 
heaved  and  soundings  were  found;  we  were  under  the  lee 
of  the  British  isles.  The  sea  became  calmer  and  calmer, 
and  our  vessel  made  progress  at  the  rate  of  eight  ksols 
an  hour.  Yesterday  forenoon  we  were  off  Harwich  aad 
late  in  the  evening  landed  at  Gravesend,  bccaoee  we  had 
not  sufficient  coals  to  carry  us  to  London.  Had  we  bsa 
a  few  miles  farther  fVom  calm  water,  we  should  in  nO  pi^ 
bability,  have  been  lost. 

Thus  the  termination  hasbeen,  if  possible,  more  wigatL 
\j  blest  than  any  other  portion  of  my  northern  travda 
Since  leaving  England  I  have  been  ^  In  jonmeyinga  e^ 
ten,  in  periu  of  robbers,  in  perifirin  the  city,  in  perfli 
in  the  wilderness,  and  (now  lastly)  in  perils  in  the  sea.* 
The  same  gracious  God  has  protected  -me  in  all,  and 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  of  a  tour  whicfaaflet^ 
scarcely  less  pleasure  in  retrospect  than  it  did  in  diirBtic» 

THE  KNO. 


LE   MIE  PRIGIONI. 

MKMOalB  DI  SILVIO  FELUCO,  DA  BAU7ZZO. 

Having  the  Review  of  Signer  Pellico*s  imj 
and  the  book  itself  both  before  us,  we  have  prefeiied  tks 
former  fbr  publication  on  account  of  its  brevity,  as  sef 
as  because  it  contains  all  on  the  subject  that  the 
reader  would  care  to  peruse,  md  avoids  sonie 
do  not  wish  to  repeat    The  exact  crime  of  whicii  Psffieo 
was  accused  remains  a  mystery,  though  we  infer  it  to 
have  been  of  apolitical  nature. '  He  has  exhibited  stroBi^ 
evidence  of  genius  in  diqilaying  in  a  fiurcible  manner  Ibo 
natural  fiselings  engendered  by  solitude  and  confinemfent ; 
the  narrative  of  apparently  the  most  trivial  rirrnmiilanfss 
would  have  failed  to  excite  sympathy  in  the  hands  oTa 
person  of  common  mind  or  education.    The  leiiewei 
and  translator  are  entitled  to  praise  fi>r   tho  gracefiii 
manner  in  which  they  introduce  us  to  the  author. 

J'Voin  the  Foteign  Quarierlp  Rniewfir  Afrit 

We  will  candidly  confess  that  the  deep  interest  wv 
have  felt  in  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs  nowise  ariiss 
firom  any  great  sympathy  with  the  actors  in  Italian  revo- 
lutions in  genersL  Admitting  the  oppressive  character 
of  the  Austrian  government  of  Italy,  and  the  undisguised 
contempt  for  nstional  fbcHngs  and  preiudioes  with  which 
it  is  administered;  and  therefore  conceding  to  the  Italians 
in  the  fullest  manner  their  ri|^t  to  hbtaxn  redress,  par 
V9U  de  faitj  when  constitutiooal  representations  are  dis- 
re^[arded,  there  has  been  in  their  late  insurrections  a 
union  of  fbd-hardiness  in  the  conception,  with  ikint, 


hemoir  op  siltio  pellioo. 
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bearteduew  in  the  exocntion,  tufficient  to  throw  discredit 
on  any  caiue,  and  to  postpone,  perhaps  indefinitely^,  the 
ehanoe  of  anj  g^neraJ  and  vigorous  effort  in  behalf  of 
Italian  fteedom.    In  the  fate  of  the  actors  in  these  ill- 
advised  ezulosions  it  is  difficult  therefore,  in  general,  to 
feel  much  interest    If  they  will  set  their  Itres  on  a  cast, 
they  must  abide  the  hasard  of  a  die.    fiut  exceptions  do 
occasionally  occur,  and  it  is  the  very  nature  of  these 
which  must  n»ke  every  man  of  cahn  judgment  regard 
with  an  un&voorable  eye  all  such  premature  and  haurd- 
oos  movements ;  men,  of  whom  their  more  scheming 
snd  worldly  associates  were  not  worthy,  and  who,  by  their 
Bnaaem  and  passive  fortitude  under  adversity,  captivity 
and  exile,  shed  a  redeeming  lustre  upon  a  camn  which 
has  little  else  to  recommend  it    It  is  the  misfortune,  we 
say,  of  these  radr  movements,  that,  once  commenced, 
they  involve  in  tbem^  against  their  better  judgment, 
many  virtuous  and  amiable  men,  who,  had  they  been  left 
to  themsfdves,  would  never  have  attempted,  with  means 
■o  inadequate,  and  minds  so  unprepared  for  a  serious 
end  lasting  struggle,  to  precipitate  their  country  into 
the  certain  nusenes  which  must  in  the  outset  accompany 
every  rerohition,  and  with  scarcely  evm  a  probable  chance 
of  ulfwti*^  success.    The  wise  and  rational  attachment 
they  kel  for  liber^,  as  being  but  another  word  for  the 
i^^'srfff  of  the  community,  would  have  teught  them 
bow  iittle  the  interests  of  liberty^  in  ite  true  sense,  could 
lis  promoted  by  such  attempts, — the  failure  of  which 
would  only  afibrd  to  their  stem  masters  a  justification  of 
their  iron  system  (^coercion,  and  an  opportunity  for  in- 
creasing its  rigonr.    But  when  once  the  cry  of  liberty 
has  been  set  up,  the  very  generosity  and  chivalrous  nature 
of  siieh  men  prsvento  them  from  hanging  back ;  they 
wottld  not  neemessly  have  challenged  a  gigantic  enemy, 
but  they  cannait  icnise  their  support  when  called  on  to 
tod  then  oooatiyiiien  in  a  desperate  struggle ;  and  their 
Toward  too  oAsn  is,  that  while  the  scheming  agitator, 
who  had  set  the  whole  in  motion,  makes  his  escape,  or 
his  peaee,oa  the  first  reverse  of  fortane,  the  disinterested 
mad  jntrsfid,  who  have  adhered  to  a  hopeless  cause 
ttrvagb  good  report  and  bad,  are  ultimately  the  victims 
on  whom  the  vengeance  of  their  sacoessnil  antegonist^ 


For  men  such  as  these,  whose  natural  disposition  is 

averse  from  the  troubled  elements  of  levolutifm,  who,  if 

left  to  themselves,  would  have  pursued  the  quiet  path  of 

phaanthropy,  of  science,  of  literature,  but  who  have  been 

mvolved  by  the  foree  of  circumstances  in  the  movement 

which  rasher  heads  or  mcure  interested  minds  have  set  in 

motion :  for  the  Gioias,  Arrivabenes  and  Pellioos  of  suf- 

fonng  Italy,  we  foel  that  interest  and  sympathy  which 

a  generous,  though  mistaken,  solfdevotion  must  always 

awaken.    When  PelHcu,  therefore,  lays  before  us  the 

narratiTe  of  his  imprisonments,  in  this  simple    and 

i»»ii^»fel  volume,  vrith  scarcely  a  loud  complaint,  without 

a  single  invective,  with  no  political  disquisition  whatever 

—and  where  the  mild,  benevolent,  and  pure4iearted 

cWaci%ar  of  the  author  shines  out  in  every  page,— men 

efitt  polies  and  political  opinions  must  equally  yield  to 

the  «hanB  whieh  it  possessca ;  and,  whether  he  took  on 

Ifce  rwohitiottary  movemento  of  Italy  with  the  eye  of  a 

iOeral  «r  an  absolutist,  the  reader  must  equally  regret 

thai  one  whese  nature  seenis  so  opposed  to  eonnriracies 

erjaoiitieal  strug^ss,  should  have  been  their  victhn. 

Far  omr  own  part  we  will  candidly  say,  that  this  little 
work  aeema  to  us  more  calculated  to  ^ilist  the  sympa- 
thies of  mankfaid  against  Austria,  to  expose  the  oold- 
trioeded  and  rdentless  oharaetor  of  ite  Italian  admii^ 
tn/daot  and  to  prepare  the  wayfor  ite  down&ll,  than  any 
fwololionary  movemento  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  ex* 
pooed*  or  the  political  invectives  by  which  it  has  been 
assnilnd     It  is  not  fi*om  secret  societies  and  Carbonari 
timi^  AiHtrin  has  much  to  fear.    Judging  from  the  issue 
oftha  Keapolitan  and  Piedmontese  revohrtionB^  we  should 
say  there   was  more  peril  in  one  of  Fellioo*s   pages 
than  twenty  of  their  swords.    Neither  has  she  much  to 


political  workd'  in  which  the  character  of  her 
Italian  government  has  usually  been  attacked ;  for  these 
have  in  general  been  so  questionable  in  their  facte,  or  at 
leaat  ao  distorted  and  overcokrared  by  the  violence  of 
politieal  and  national  prejudice,  that  in  the  minds  of  calm 
obaervers  they  frequexrtly  produced  an  impression  directly 
the  rererse  <n  that  which  was  intended.  But  here  is  a 
work  which  ^>peals,  not^to  party  fooling,  but  to  the 
general  S3nnpathies  of  humantty,~~which  does  not  deal 
in  Tagoe  generalities,  or  doubtful  anecdotes,  but  sete 
forth  with  truth  and  soberness  the  workings  of  that  sys- 


is  rather  a  studied  exclusion  of  every  thing  approaching 
to  Tidenee  of  tliought  or  expression :  and  yet  no  one 


can  peruso  it  without  foeUng  his  heart  revolt  and  his 
indignation  rise,  at  the  system  of  mean,  paltry,  and  per- 
severing cruelty,  which  it  developes.  I'iiero  might  have 
been  some  excuse  for  violent  and  rigorous  measures, 
carried  through  under  the  alarm  and  irritation  excited 
in  the  minds  of  the  rulers,  by  the  supposed  disoovery  of 
an  extensively  ramified  conspiracy ;  but  what  can  be  said 
in  defence  ot  a  system,  which,  when  the  danger  and  the 
excitation  are  past  laboul*s  with  studied  ingenuity  to 
deepen  the  miseries  of  solitary  imprisonment  for  liie,  by 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp  in  winter,  and  to  the  suffo- 
cating heat  of  leaden  roofs  in  summer — by  coarse  and 
revolSng  food — by  labour — by  the  load  oi  chains — by 
the  want  of  medical  assistance,  save  on  particular  days 
—by  the  exclusion  of  all  communication  with  relatives 
and  friends — by  every  petty  refinement  in  short  which 
can  render  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner  more  intolera- 
hie  7  To  us  it  seems  a  matter  of  no  moment  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  system,  whether  the  victim  was 
guilty  of  the  crime  which  was  imputed  to  him  or  not. 
That  in  any  civilised  country  in  Europe,  and  for  any 
crime  whatever,  above  all,  for  political  offences,  such  a 
system  should  exist  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  matter 
of  astonishment;  and  if  the  Austrian  government  does 
not  wish  to  place  itself  beyond  the  {wle  of  humanity 
altogether^  and  to  stand  conspicuous  as  a  monument  of 
bari^ism  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  civilisation,  it  will 
assuredly  avail  itself  of  the  disclosures  which  have  now 
been  given  to  the  world  in  so  affecting  a  shape,  to  abolish 
at  once  that  disgracefiil  apparatus  of  moral  and  physical 
torture  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  main  charm  of  this  book  of  Fellico  lies  in  the 
singular  calmness  and  placid  beauty  of  ite  tone.  It  is 
one  long  tragic  monologue,  and  the  scene  is  but  a  suc- 
foession  of  prisons.  And  yet  it  prescnte  a  picture  so 
interesting  of  a  refined  and  amiable  mind  labouring 
against  the  most  trying  of  earthly  calamities,  long  con- 
tinued and  solitary  imprisonment ;  it  exhibito  him  under 
so  many  touching  aspecte  of  weakness  or  strength-— of 
patient  mental  exertion,  or  the  weariness  and  sicluiess  of 
nope  delayed— ^f  the  influence  of  sceptical  doubt  creep- 
ing in  upon  despondency,  or  the  revival, of  courage  and 
reugions  faith ;  it  is  brightened  or  saddened  by  so  many 
little  interesting  episodes— glimpses  of  existence,  as  it 
were,  seen  through  prison  bars  ;  it  is  instinct  throui^hout 
with  00  kindly  a  spirit  towards  mankind,  so  anxious  a 
desire  to  discover  good  even  in  evil,  and  benevolence 
beneath  the  outward  garb  of  harshness  or  selfishness, 
that  it  possesses  the  interest  of  a  romance  combined  with 
the  truth  of  reality.  It  is  at  once  a  historical  document 
and  a  psyohdogmal  picture,  drawn,  as  the  author  himself 
says,  from  no  motive  of  personal  vanity,  but  left  as  a 
legacy  to  those  who  may  be  placed  under  circumstances 
as  trying,  and  with  the  hope  *^that  the  deteil  of  his  suf- 
forings,  and  of  the  consolations  which  even  amidst 
the  K&epest  misfortunes  he  still  found  attainable,  mi|^ht 
impart  6omfort  to  their  minds :  with  the  view  of  bearmg 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  even  amidst  all  that  he  had  en- 
dured, he  had  not  found  humanity  so  vricked,  so  destitute 
of  exalted  feeling,  as  it  had  been  represented, — of  en- 
couraging aS  nome  spirite  to  love  many,  to  hate  none,  to 
reserve  their  irreconcilable  hatred  for  mean  imposture, 
cewardice,  perfidy,  and  every  moral  degradationi — and 
of  inculcating  the  once  well  known,  but  now  too  often 
forgotten  truth,  that  relijg^ion  and  philosophy  can  com- 
mand t>oth  energy  of  mmd  and  calmness  or  judgment 
and  that  without  their  union  there  can  exist  no  justice, 
no  dignity,  no  certain-  principle  of  action.**  A  worthy 
and  ewvated  object  and  worthily  accompliidied  ! 

It  may  no  doubt  be  possible  that  something  of  the  suh- 
dued  tone  which  distmguishes  this  production  may  be 
owing  to  the  fiust  that  it  appears  under  the  surveillance 
of  a  Piedmontese  censorship ;  and  if  so,  we  are  disposed 
for  once  to  consider  the  influence  they  have  exercised 
as  advantageous  to  ite  character.  Had  the  work  been 
an  ordinary  invective  against  Austrian  oppression,  con- 


mpprebmtd  from  the  rancours  and  exaggerated  tone  ofjceived  and  executed  in  the  usual  perforvid  manner  of 

Itelian  partizanship,  it  would  have  been  forgotten  in  a 
fortnight ;  but  this  calm,  classical,  and  moving  picture  of 
suffering  insinuates  itself  irresistibly  into  the  neart,  and 
win  long  maintain  ite  hold  on  the  memory. 

llie  name  of  Silvio  PeDieo  roust  be  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Italian  poetry,  as  one  of  the  roost  distin^ished 
of  tlie  modem  drainatiste  of  Itidy.  The  glowing  and 
yet  gentle  s^rit  the  pure  and  elevated  imagination  of  the 
author  is  reflected  in  all  his  writings.  With  more  of 
tenderness  than  Foscolo,  and  more  of  dramatic  skill  than 
Manzoni,  he  has  in  his  Framtuea  da  Rimini^  founded  on 

tern  in  an  individual  ease :  instead  of  exaggeration  therelthe  tragic  episode  of  Dante,  given  one  of  the  best  speci 


mens  S  a  native  Italian  drama,  constructed  on  the  freer 
aad  deeper  principles  of  the    English   and   German 


schools.  His  Efrfcmio  da  Meuina  is  scarcely  inferior. 
Beloved  and  respected  by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  admired  by  the  public  as  a  rising 
ornament  of  Itelian  literature,  nis  arrest,  which  took 
place  at  Milan  in  October,  1^0,  on  the  charge  of  being 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, excited  a  deep  and  general  sensation  of  sympathy 
and  regret  After  undergoing  an  examination,  as  to  tho 
particulars  of  which  he  is  silent — ^**  being,"  he  says,  **like 
an  ill-used  lover,  determined  to  bear  his  injuries  with 
dignity,  to  leave  politics  alone," — ho  was  conducted  to 
the  prison  of  St  Marguerite,  and  consigned  to  a  room 
on  the  i^ound  floor,  looking  out  on  a  court  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  prisons. 

The  first  day  of  imprisonment  passed  wearily  indeed. 
The  jailer,  who  had  studied  the  philosophy  of  imprison- 
ment  after  his  wajr,  advised  Fellico  to  kill  time  by  taking 
some  wine  with  his  meals,  and  when  Fellico  informed 
him  that  he  drank  none,  "  I  pity  you,"  said  he ;  "  you 
will  suffer  doubly  firom  solitude."  He  was  kit  to  gaze 
out  of  tho  window  into  the  court  to  listen  to  the  sound 
oi  the  jailers'  feet  as  they  walked  tlie  passages  of  the 
prison,  and  to  the  half-frenzied  songs  which  at  times 
rose  from  the  different  cells.  He  tried  to  amuse  himself 
by  contrasting  the  purposes  to  which  the  building,  which 
had  once  been  a  monastery,  had  been  originally  devoted, 
with  ite  present  gloomy  application.  But  the  considera^ 
tion  of  his  own  position  could  not  belong  excluded;  the 
recollection  of  a  father,  mother,  two  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  left  at  Turin,  recurred  to  him ;  and  Fellico  felt 
the  trutJi  of  the  observation,  how  certainly;  in  momenta 
of  sorrow,  the  remembrance  of  any  supposed  unkindness 
to  those  who  should  have  been  dear  to  us,  is  sure  to  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  us,  and  to  haunt  the  mind  with 
unavailing  rc|ret  He  had  visited  his  fiunily  about  three 
months  before  at  Turin,  but  occupied  by  other  business, 
he  had  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  his  relations.  **  Ah !" 
observed  his  mother,  who  probably  perceived  the  differ- 
ence on  this  occasion,  **  i  see  our  Silvio  does  not  now 
come  to  Turin  to  visit  itf."  This  observation  of  his 
mother  now  occurred  to  him;  he  reproached  himself 
with  not  having  shown  more  visibly,  ere  it  was  too  late, 
the  affection  he  felt  for  them  all ;  and  he  wept  like  a 
child  till  evening  darkened  about  him,  and  he  hud  hinl. 
self  down  on  his  hard  couch,  not  expecting  to  sleep. 
Weariness,  however,  overpowered  him,  and  he  slept 
soundly  for  a  time. 

His  first  feeling  on  awaking,  which  he  did  some  hours 
after,  he  describe  as  one  of  despair.  Frightfiil  visions 
of  his  own  fate,  and  that  of  his  fiunily,  pursued  him  in 
the  darkness.  He  wished  they  had  been  in  their  graves 
before  the  news  of  this  stroke  should  reach  them  in 
Turin.  •*  Who,"  he  asked, "  will  enable  them  to  bear  it  ?•» 
At  this  moment  the  idea  of  an  overruling  God,  of  the 
consolations  of  religion,  first  became  seriously  impressed 
on  his  mind ;  hitherto  it  had  exercised  but  little  practical 
influence  on  his  thoughts,  but  now,  in  the  gloom  and 
solitude  of  his  cell,  he  began  to  dwell  upon  it  long  and 
earnestly,  and  as  he  did  so  he  foh  his  mind  grow  calm, 
and  a  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  him  to  emerge  where  all  had 
at  first  appeared  to  be  despair.  The  very  turnkeys  ob- 
served the  difference  in  his  aj^iearance  next  morning, 
and  congratulated  him  upon  it  **  Yesterday,"  said  one 
of  them,  **  you  had  the  look  of  a  basilisk,  but  to-day  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  don't  look  so  rascally.  Your  rascal 
always  looks  worse  the  second  day  than  the  first." 
Pel  ico  had  been  allowed  the  use  of  a  copy  of  Dante  and 
the  Bible.  Of  the  former  he  used  to  commit  a  canto  to 
memory  eveiy  dayj  till  at  last  the  exercise  became  so 
mechanical  that  it  ceased  to  afford  any  interruption  to 
the  train  of  melancholy  thought  It  was  otherwise  with 
the  study  of  the  Bible ;  for  though  his  attention  at  first 
wandered  often,  yet  by  degrees  he  became  capable  of 
meditating  on  it  with  fixed  attention,  and  of  absorbing 
himself  in  ite  perusal  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  in- 
trusive thought  The  precept,  **  pray  without  ceasing," 
in  particular,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
he  determined  to  realise  it,  by  keeping  the  idea  of  the 
Deity  constantly  present  to  his  thoughte,  and  conforming 
every  purpose  (for  there  was  little  room  for  action)  to  the 
Divine  wUL  Thus  a  tranquil  hope  and  oonfidcnoe  that 
he  was  not  left  alone  in  the  world,  seemed  to  grow  Upon 
him  day  by  day. 

Meantime  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  preserve  Jiis 
spirite  and  his  cheentilneas,  by  finding  some  objecte 
which  might  afford  interest  or  occupation  to  the  mind. 
Even  in  ue  first  few  days  of  his  imprisonment  he  had 
found  a  friend.  This  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  of  five 
or  six  years  old,  whose  father  and  mother  had  been 
robbers,  and  had  follen  victims  to  justice.  The  poor 
otphan  was  brought  up  hers  by  the  police,  vrith  other 
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children  in  the  same  lituation.  They  lived  all  together 
in  a  room  in  fro^t  of  PeUico*g,  and  at  times  tiiey  came 
jout  to  U^  ihe  air  in  the  court 

^  The  deaf  and  dumb  boy,**  says  he,  **  came  under  my 
jvindow^  and  smiled  and  gesticulated  to  me.    I  threw 
him  a  picoe  of  bread ;    he  took  it,  leaping  for  joy,  ran  to 
^s   compaiuons.    shared  it  with  4.hem   all,  and  tlien 
Returned  to  eat  hisjown  Bm^  portion  opposite  my  win- 
jdow,  expressing  his  gratitude  to  me  by  the  smile  tliat 
beamed  in  his  ^autiful  eyes.    The  other  children  looked 
fit  me  from  a.  distance,  but  did  not  v^enture  to  approach. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  ioy  had  a  deep  sympathy  for  me, 
and  one  not  founded  on  mere  motives  of  interest  Some- 
limes  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  food  I  threw 
Ixim,  and  made  si^ns  «to  me  that  he  and  his  companions 
liad  had  enough,  and  could  not  eat  more.     If  he  saw  a 
^turnkey  coming  towar4s  ipy  room,  he  would  give  him 
tiie  bread  to  return  to  me.     Though  expecting  nothing 
/rom  me,  bo  woyld  continue  to  gambol    be^ath   my 
>yiadow  Vitb  the  most  amiable  gnice,  delighted  that  1 
should  see  lum.    Qne  day  a  turnkey  promised  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  me  in  my  cell :  the  moment  he 
entered  he  ran  to  embrace  my  knees  with  a  cry  of  joy. 
1  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  the  transports  with  which 
^e  caressed   me  are  indescribable.    What  attachment 
there  was  in  that  -poor  creature  !    How  I  longed  to  edu- 
]cata  him^  to  so^re  liiia  ^om  the  abject  condition  in  which 
J  ibund  him ! 

^  1  never  learnt  Iiis  name.  He  himself  did  not  know 
ihat  he  had  one..  He  was  always  gay;  nor  did  I  ever 
^e  him  wm  bi^t  onee,  when  he  wju  beaten,  I  know  not 
for  whait,  by  tli«  jailer  Strange !  To  live  in  a  prison 
seen^  ithe  height  of  misfortune,  and  yet  assuredly  this 
child  was  then  as  happy  as  the  sop  of  a  prince.  I  re- 
'^ccte^  p^  this :  I  learned  that  it  is  possible  to  render  the 
mind  jivdependent  of  place.  Let  us  keep  imagination  in 
jsubjoction,  and  we  should  be  well  every  where.  A  day 
Im  soon  over^  and  when  at  ni^ht  we  lie  down  Without 
hunger  op  pain,  what  matters  it  if  our  bed  be  placed  be* 
^wecn  walls  which  are  called  a  prison,  or  walls  which 
^^ar  the  name  of  a  cottage  or  a  palace  ?** 

6f  the  consolation  and  amusement  which  his  inter- 
^urse  with  this  poor  child  afibrded,  Pellico  was  soon 
deprived,  by  his  removal  to  another  room,  his  own  being 
Required  for  a  newer  arrival  It  was  darker,  dirtier,  and 
more  comfortless  than  the  former,  commanding  oil  one 
side  a  view  of  t]ie  court  with  the  windows  of  his  former 
jToom,  and  on  the  other  a  prospect  of  part  of  the  prison 
for  the  women.  Pellico  IcNoked  anxiously  for  some  days 
lowards  his  old  lodging,  to  see  if  he  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  si^ccesspr  at  the  windows ;  at  last  he  discovered 
1)im  to  be  his  friend  Melchior  Gioia.  Gioia  had,  in  his 
iturn,  been  made  aware  what  part  of  the  prison  was  occu- 
pied by  Pellico.  The  friends  could  not  speak,  but  they 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  endeavored  to  express 
their  feelings  by  silent  yet  speaking  gestures.  But  such 
intercourse  was  contrary  to  the  rmes  of  the  prison,  and 
^o  turnkey  entering,  directed  PelUco  to  discontinue  it 

The  apartment  ofrellico,  wc  have  mentioned,  adjoined 
Ihe  prison  of  the  women;  only  a  wall  divided  them, 
rhrough  this  thin  partition,  the  sound,  sometimes  of 
jheir  songs,  sometimes  of  their  quarrels,  reached  him ; 
an,d  ajt  night,  when  all  around  was  quiet,  he  could  almost 
iiear  th^ir  conversation.  Amoi>g  their  voices  there  was 
one  'that  peculiarly  attfa^tcd  &  attention.  It  was 
sweeter  than  the  rest,  it  was  heard  morjB  seldom,  and 
gave  utterance  to  no  vulgar  thoiights.  Sometimes  it 
sang  two  simple  verses, 

Chi  rende  alia  meschlna 
Xia  sua  folidta  ? 


to  the  air  sung  by  the  unseen  Magdalen  of  the  women*s 
prison, — when,  to  his  surprise,  a  voice  from  an  adjoining 
cell  took  up  the  strain  and  sang  them  to  another  air. 
^  Bravo,"  exclaimed  Pellico,  as  he  finished.  The  singer 
saluted  him  politely,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  a  French- 
man.     Pellico  told  him  his  name  and  birthplace,  and  in 


At  other  times,  accompanied  by  tlie  rest,  the  Litany. 
)Vithout  seeing  its  possessor,  Pellico  formed  to  himself  a 
inost  interesting  picture  of  this  unfortunate  and  i-epentant 
being,  and  an  almost  fraternal  attachment  for  her.  Often 
was  he  on  the  i^int  of  caUin;^  to  her  through  tlie  wall, 
but  aa  oilon  his  courage  foiled  him,  and  this  little 
romance  of  a  dungeon  funded  where  it  l^^n. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  yea^  1§21  Pellico  was 
allowed  the  comfort  of  a  visit  fi-om  his  friend  Count 
^uigi  Porro,  (in  whose  family  he  had  lived  as  tutor,)  and 
from  bis  &ther.  They  could,  give  him  no  hope  of  libera- 
tion ;  it  was  evident  that  his  imprisonment  was  to  be  a 
long  one  His  chamber  was  again  changed,  and  this 
time  for  the  better.  The  day  of  his  removal  was  a  day 
of  events  for  Pellico.  As  he  crossed  the  court  he  again 
saw  the  deaf  and  dumb  orphan,  and  again  exchanged  a 
parting  greeting  witli  Melcliior  Gioia.  On  entering  his 
iiew  apartment,  be  found  some  French  stanzas  written 
pn  the  wall,  and  signed,  "The  Duke  of  Normandy." 
^e  began  to  sing  them,  adapting  them,  as  he  best  could, 


return  asked  the  name  of  his  companion.    The  answer 
was,  "  I  am  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Normandy  .*' 

This  was  one  of  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Austrian  government  He  told 
his  story  with  a  surprising  air  of  truth  and  conviction, 
and  a  most  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  events  of 
the  revolution,  and  the  fomily  history  of  the  Bourbons. 
Though  Pellico  gave  no  credit  to  his  tale  be  could  not 
help  admiring  the  appearance  of  candour,  goodness,  and 
elevation  of  mind  which  he  showed  in  the  long  and  fre- 
quent conversations  which  they  held  together :  and  yet 
he  reproached  himself  afterwards  that  he  did  not  fairly 
tell  lum  at  once  that  he  disbelieved  his  pretensions. 
There  was  a  degree  of  pusillanimity,  he  observes,  in  thus 
appearing  to  give  credit  to  an  imposture,  of  which  he 
afterwards  felt  ashamed ;  and  still  more  did  he  regret' 
that  the  light  and  sceptical  tone  in  which  his  unseen 
neighbour  talked  of  religious  subjects  had  so  far  in- 
fluenced his  mind  at  the  time,  that  he  had  been  weak 
enough  in  their  conversations  to  disguise  the  depih  and 
sincerity  of  his  own  convictions.  Often  and  ollen  did 
the  recollection  of  tliis  piece  of  moral  cowardice  recur  to 
his  mind,  and  excite  feelinn  of  contrition  and  shame. 

On  the  night  of  the  18&  of  February,  1821,  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  noise  of  chains  and  the 
grating  of  locks.  Count  Bolza,  the  Commissary  of  Police, 
enter^  his  prison,  and  desired  liim  to  dress  himself  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  the  first  moments  of  his  sur- 
prise the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  the  count  might  be 
sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  confines  of  Piedmont ;  that 
he  was  once  more  to  rejoin  his  family  and  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  liberty.  "  Where  am  I  going  7"  said  he  to  the 
count  as  they  got  into  the  carriage.  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
till  we  are  a  mile  beyond  MiUin.'*  But  PeHico  saw  that 
their  course  was  not  towards  the  Porta  Vercellina,  and 
this  was  a  sufticient  answer.  It  vvas  a  lovely  moonlight 
night ;  the  streets,  the  houses,  the  churches,  the  public 
gardens  in  which  he  walked  with  Foscolo,  Monti,  Breme, 
Borsieri,  and  Porro,  could  all  be  recognised  as  they 
drove  al(mg ;  his  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  that  he  was 
looking  at  them  for  the  last  time,  and  when  they  passed 
the  gate,  he  pulled  bis  hat  over  his  face  to  conceal  his 
tears.  "  I  suppose,**  he  said,  aflcr  a  time,  ^  we  are  going 
to  Verona.**  "Further,**  replied  the  count,  "we  are 
going  to  Venice,  where  you  are  to  be  consiipoed  to  the 
charge  of  a  special  commission.**  They  reached  Venice 
on  the  20th  February. 

Pellioo*s  destination  was  the  celebrated  Ftom&t,  form- 
ing the  u)>per  part  of  the  old  palace  of  the  doge,  and  so 
called  from  their  leaden  roofs.  From  his  chamber  win- 
dow  he  looked  out  on  the  roof  of  the  church  of  St  Mark, 
beyond  which  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  extremity 
of  the  square  with  its  numerous  cupolas  and  steeples. 
Rising  immediately  over  tlie  roof  of  the  church  was  the 
gigantic  Campanile^  which  was  so  near  that  he  could 
even  in  calm  weather  hear  the  voices  of  the  persons  who 
were  talking  on  its  top.  Crowds  of  doves  fluttered 
about  his  windows,  or  rested  in  the  adjoining  spires.  At 
one  corner  of  the  church  a  small  portion  of  the  court  of 
the  palace,  with  a  public  well,  were  visible ;  but,  fh>m 
the  height  of  his  prison,  the  people  in  the  street  beneath 
looked  Uke  children,  and  their  voices  were  lost  as  they 
ascended.  He  folt  his  solitude  more  complete  than  even 
in  the  prison  of  Milan.  The  faces  of  the  men  about 
him  seemed  more  solemn  and  appalling.  The  jailer, 
with  his  wifo  and  family,  which  consisted  of  a  daughter 
about  fifteen,  and  two  sons  of  thirteen  and  ten  years  old, 
had  already  heard  of  his  name  and  reputation  as  a  tragic 
poet.  They  looked  upon  him  at  first  as  a  sort  of  magi- 
cion,  and  soarcely  ventured  to  utter  a  syllable  in  his  pre- 
sence; but  by  degrees  all  of  them,  except  the  wife* 
whose  temper  seemed  naturally  harsh  and  unamiable, 
seeme^  .to  grow  accustomed  to  him.  The  daughter  and 
tlie  two  boys  generally  accompanied  their  mother  when 
she  took  the  prisoner  his  coffee  or  his  meals,  and  would 
oflen  turn  round  and  regard  him  with  a  ^eep  expressioi^ 
of  pity,  when  the  dpor  y^aa  about  to  he  locked* 

Meanwhile  the  investigation  before  tli^  special  com- 
mission  was  proceeding ;  day  after  day  Pellico  had  to 
undergo  long  examinations ;  and  oflen  he  returned  to 
his  ceU  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  and  despair,  that 
be  would  have  committed  suicide,  if  the  recollection  of 
his  family,  and  the  voice  of  religion,  had  not  restrained 
his  hand.    Yet  this  harassing  «cene  of  never-ending  ex- 


aminations began  at  last  even  to  shake  his  t^^nut 
faith.  He  neglected  prayer — be  vented  curses  on  his 
fellow  mm  and  the  world ;  he  tried  to  still  the  ac iuiiot 
of  his  mind,  by  singing  for  hours  with  a  forced  g«ieif  • 
he  gossippeid  with  wlwever  entered  his  cell,  and  cndea! 
voored  to  look  on  all  things  with  a  cynical  indifference 
and  contempt 

But  happily,  these  evil  days  were  few.  His  Bible,  ae. 
glected  in  the  meantime,  had  become  covered  with  dim 
^  Since  you  have  ^iven  up  reading  that  large  aglj  bookf" 
said  one  of  the  jailer*s  little  boys  to  him  one  day,  **  joa 
don*t  look  BO  melancholy,  I  think.**  **Do  you  tmnknr 
said  Pellico,  sorrowfully  and  with  a  feeling  of  Am 
taking  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  brushiDg  the  dost  &« 
it  It  opened  by  chance  at  these  words :  **  It  it  impoi. 
sible,  but  that  ofiences  must  come,  but  woe  unto  hio 
through  whom  they  come !  It  were  better  for  bim,  tint 
a  millstone  were  hung  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  wwi 
thrown  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  coe  if 
tliese  little  ones.**  He  blushed  as  he  shut  the  bouk,  ui 
when  the  boy  retired,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  re4>peaeii  thi 
Bible,  and  amidst  tears,  sweeter  than  any  other  eojc*. 
ment  could  have  been,  he  read  for  an  hour,  and  roK  tith 
the  feeling  that  he  had  reconciled  himself  afaio  to  i 
friend  wlrom  he  had  forsaken,  and  that  be  oosld  oot 
look  on  imprisonment,  Oisy,  the  scaffold  itwl^  witii  n- 
signation. 

His  solitude,  however,  became  still  mere  dfcvfak 
complete.    The  two  little  boys  of  the  jailer  were  nf  to 
school ;  his  visiters  were  now  reduced  totfaeir  wstfaK 
and  sifcter,  and  even  they  no  longer  lingerediaUatooai, 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do.    The  molbei'i  ik. 
sence  Pellico  scarcely  regretted,  but  he  felt  the  mit  if 
the  compassionate  looks  and  gentle  speech  of  Aifefc, 
the  daughter,  who,  though  plain,  had  a  certain  isKtBoi 
of  look  and  language  which  were  not  withoot  ths  A. 
tractions  to  a  s^tary  prisoner.  **•  When  shebnwghlBfi 
my  coffee,'*  says  he,  "•  and   told  me  she  had  amk  %  I 
thought  it  excellent    When  she  said  her  mother  dmIi 
it  it  seemed  but  tepid  nvater.**    Deprived  of  bfin 
society,  Pellico  had  recourse  tothatof  theiD8eetcIellisi■ 
He  feasted  large  colonies  of  ants  which  inbabitad  fa 
window,  and  made  a  pet  of  a  handsome  spider  qb  h 
wall,  whom  he  fed  with  gnmts  and  flies,  and  whobeass 
at  last  so  domesticated,  that  he  would  crawl  into  bisH 
or  on  his  hand,  to  receive  his  allowance.    It  wouMlsit 
.been  well  for  Pellico,  if  these  had  been  the  odj  isiea 
to  whose  visits  he  was  exposed.    But  the  eztieme  tA' 
ness  of  the  winter,  and  the  heat  of  the  spring,  had  fc» 
rated  millions  of  gnats,  which  filled  the  twemwf^w* 
in  which  he  was  confined.     The  reflection  of  the  bed 
from  the  leaden  roof  was  intolerable,  while  the  bed,  ite 
floor,  the  walls,  and  the  air  were  filled  with  theie  wBtet- 
ous  insects,  constantly  goin^  and  coming  throogfa  tin 
window  with  their  tormenting  hum.    The  vaSSemfjn- 
duced  by  the  burning  heat  and  stings  of  theie  crntos 
almost  drove  the  prisoner  to  distraction.   He  applied^ 
quently  for  a  change  of  prison,  but  no  attention  irasp 
to  his  request  StiU,  with  the  assistance  of  his  o«ii  fi» 
ness  of  mind,  and  religious  &ith,  he  bore  up  aftiist  w 
these  miseries.    He  determined,  if  possible,  to  djiatj 
'attention  by  committing  to  writing  the  thought!  ^ 
passed  through  his  mind.    He  was  allowed  pap^ff* 
and  ink,  by  the  jailer ;  but  was  obliged  to  acoou^* 
e^ery  sheet  he  used,  by  exhibiting  its  contents.  Ik  ^ 
not  venture,  therefore,  to  naake  use  of  any  part  «■" 
allowance  of  paper  for  this  purpose,  but  oantriTcd  \of^ 
cure  a  substitute  by  scratching'  the  suriaoe  of  •  «■' 
table  smooth  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  nsinf  it  ^ 
tablet    And  thus,  with  his  hands  in  glov^  hit  leg*  ^ 
head  wrapped  up  as  much  as  possibte  from  the  ai^ 
of  the  gnats,  he  sat  covering  the  surface  of  thej*^ 
with  reflections  and  recollections  of  llie  histoij*''* 
life,  and  giving  vent  in  this  mute  shape  to  all  ^*''??* 
visions  that  crossed  his  mind.     When  he  l^^*'*'*^^ 
approaching,  he  used  to  throw  a  cloth  over  the  tawc,u" 
place  upon  it  his  le^al  allowance  of  ink  and  1*P^\^ 
At  times  again,  he  would  devote  himself  to  po** 
composition,  oflen  for  a  day  or  a  night  at  a  ^""^  .    i, 
tragedies,  **  Esther  ofEngaddi,**  and  "Iginia  of  Aw 
and  four  cantiche,   "  Tancrfeda,**  "  Rosildc.**  "  ^\ 
Valafrido,**  and  »♦  AdeUo,**  with  many  other  •keteW" 
poems  and  dramas, — among  others,  one  on  ^^f^^ 
of  Lombardy,  and  another  on  Columbus,  •***'|!t  ^ 
minislied  activity  and  power  of  his  mind,  '"'^'^7*'  ^ 
thing  calculated  to  paralyse  the  mtellect,  ?n<**p*"^ 
heart     As  there  was  occasionally  some ^*^"  ?*?w 
ting  the  legal  supply  of  paper  renewed  when  ®^  lu 
the  first  drafl  of  all  these  was  made  either  on  U»e^ 
as  above  mentioned,  or  on  the  scraps  of  pap«r  m  ^^ 
1^  and  dried  firujts  ha4  1^  brought  to  hi».  o"^ 
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times,  bj  disposing  of  his  aUowance  of  %od  to  one  of 
the  turnkeys,  iie  eould  procuro  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper 
in  return,  and  endure  the  pains  of  hunger  till  the  even- 
ing, when  h0  would  request  that  the  Siora  Zonae  (Ange- 
la)  would  make  him  some  coffee  stronger  than  usual. 
The  effect  of  the  liquid,  acting  on  an  empty  stomach, 
was  to  produce  a  state  of  mild  and  pleasing  intoxication, 
which  Pellico,  having  once  experienced  its  soothing  influ- 
ence,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  repeating,  even 
when  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  fiimishing  him- 
■elf  during  the  day.  Frequently  he  would  abstain  from 
food,  merwy  to  enjoy  the  state  of  pleasurable  sensation 
produced  by  thb  refreshment  And  grievously  was  he 
sometimes  disappointed,  when,  instead  of  the  strong  cor. 
dial  baverage  which  Angela  used  to  send  him,  he  1-eceiv. 
ed  only  some  weak  and  watery  potion,  manu&ctured  by 
her  mother.  How  important  are  trifles  to  a  prisoner ! 
These  oeeasional  disappointments  seemed  to  poor  Pellico 
almost  more  grievous  than  imprisonment  itself,  and  poor 
AngeJa  on  her  next  visit  was  sure  to  encounter  a  torrent 
of  reproaches  for  having  broken  her  word.   , 

A  seeoe  of  this  kind  one  day  extracted  from  the  poor 
girl  the  confession  that  she  was  in  love« — not  with  Pellico 
hiiBS^,  though  iie  ^eads  guilty  to  a  momentarv  imagina. 
tion  of  that  sort  having  flawed  across  his  mind,  but  with 
a  young  man  of  her  own  age.  **  The  course  of  true  love" 
had,  however,  at  the  moment  been  interrupted  by  aquar. 
nL  and  she  came  to  seek  a  comforter,  or  at  least  a  patient 
listener,  in  Pellico.  The  whole  of  this  little  idvl  is  beau, 
tifblly  given.  Gradually  Pellico  begins  to  find  that  An. 
gels  was  leas  plain  than  he  had  at  mt  thought,  nay  that 
at  tioMs  she  had  even  some  pretensions  to  beauty ;  her 
visits  began  to  be  anxiously  longed  for — the  touch  of  her 
hand  eonfused  him;  and  at  last,  one  dav,  when  the  inno. 
cent  girl,  in  return  for  some  words  of  consolation  and 
hope  wUeh  he  bad  spoken  to  her,  threw  her  arms  in  a 
transport  of  gratitude  about  his  neck,  and  embraced  him 
as  if  he  had  been  her  ftther,  the  agitation  he  experienced 
was  such,  that  he  was  obliged  to  request  that  she  would 
not  again  honour  him  with  such  marks  of  filial  confi. 
dence. 

Angda,  however,  was  taken  ill,  and  here  her  story, 
nueh  to  the  disappointment  of  the  reader,  breaks  off  as 
abruptly  as  Cambuscan's.  Some  hints  dropped  by  the 
tomkeys  as  to  the  cause  of  her  disappearance,  were  of 
an  unavoiirahle  tendency,  but  Pellico  gave  no  heed  to 
them.  80  it  was,  however,  she  returned  no  more ;  and 
nsw  the  noUtude  of  his-duneeon  pressed  upon  him  more 
desoUte  Chan  ever.    It  felt,  he  says,  like  a  tomb. 

A  somewhat  singular  incident,  however,  occurred  to 
divert  his  thoughts.    One  of  the  turnkeys,  one  morning, 
with  a  mysterious  air,  presented  him  witli  a  letter.    It 
bore  to  be  written  by  a  person  whose  name  Pellico  con. 
oeals^  who  described  himself  as  anadmirer  of  his  genius, 
and  requested  him,  by  means  of  the  friendly  turnkey,  to 
correspond  with  him.  Pellico  at  first  naturally  suspected 
thia  to  be  a  mere  scheme  to  entrap  him  into  a  correspond, 
enee  whieh  might  be  turned  against  him,  but  the  &ct 
tamed  out  to  be  otherwise.    The  most  singular  nart  of 
the  hwrn^— ,  however,  was  the  strain  which  the  unknown 
istter  writer  chose  to  ad^    H\i  letters,  instead  of 
tonehing  on  his  own  situation,  or  that  of  Pellico,  con. 
sistod  of  a  series  of  the  most  audacious  and  abusive 
attacks  on  the  Christian  religion ;  and  when  Pellico,  de. 
termined  not  to  be  guilty  a  second  time  of  the  moral 
niUaniaitty  he  had  shown  in  the  case  of  the  wUdiMant 
I>oke  of  Normandy,  firankly  avowed  in  his  answers  the 
strength  of  his  own  convictions,  and  the  disgust  which 
the  ribaldry  of  this  modern  Julian  (so  he  chose  to  term 
himself)  had  caused  him,  he  only  became  more  impious 
and  indecent  in  his  replies,  till  at  last  Pellico  allow^  the 
cofiespoodence  to  drop.    Had  it  been  worth  any  one's 
while  to  divert  himself  with  the  misfortunes  of  a  poor 
eaptive,  we  should  almost  have  been  .disposed  to  regard 
the  whole  of  this  letter.writing  episode  as  a  mystifica- 
tion.   At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  captivity,  however, 
he  obtunsd  some  information  which  seems  to  have  con. 
stderably  modified  his  unfiivourable  opinion  of  this  sin. 
gnkr  correspondent. 

Another  change  of  apartment  now  took  place.  It  was 
not  without  feelings  of  regret  that  Pellico  quitted  even 
his  ibrmer  dreary  residence — for  here  were  his  ants,  hi^ 
spider ;  bore  tho  kindness  of  the  gentle  Angela  had 
helped  to  wile  away  many  a  tedious  hour ;  hero,  in  the 
exercise  of  composition,  in  the  consolations  of  devotion, 
he  had  oden  forgotten  his  misfortunes.  The  new  room, 
which  was  also  under  tho  Piombit  had  two  windows,  the 
one  looking  out  on  the  palace  of  the  patriarch,  the  other, 
small  and  high  up  in  the  wall,  could  only  be  reached  by 
placing  a  chair  upon  the  table,  but,  when  attained,  com. 
mandsd  a  view  of  great  part  of  the  city  and  the  Lagune, 


Here,  too,  Pellico  soon  feund  some  human  objects  of  in. 
tcrest.  In  some  small  apartments  opposite  tlie  larger 
window  lived  a  poor  family,  who  soon  evinced,  by  their 
kind  gestures,  the  sympathy  they  felt  fer  the  prisoner. 

**  A  litOe  boy  of  nine  or  ten,'*  says  Pellico,  **  raised  his 
hand  towards  me,  and  I  heard  him  say,  *  Mother,  mother, 
they  have  just  put  somebody  into  the  Piombi — O.  poor 
prisoner!  who  are  you?* — ^^  I  am  Silvio  Pellico.* 
Another  boy  came  running  to  the  window,  and  cried, 

*  You  are  Silvio  Pellico  ?* — *  Yes,  and  you  my  dear  chil- 
dren ?* — I  am  called  Antonio  S.,  and  this  is  my  brother 
Joseph.*  Then,  turning  round,  I  heard  him  suy,  *•  What 
more  shall  I  ask  V  and  a  woman,  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  their  mother,  and  who  stood  half  concealed  behind 
them,  suggested  kind  expressions  to  the  children,  who 
repeated  them,  and  I  thanked  them  with  the  warmest 
tenderness.** 

These  consolations  were  renewed  every  morning  and 
evening  ;  when  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  windows 
about  to  bo  closed,  the  children  used  to  call  from  their 
window,  "  good  night,  Silvio*'  and  the  mother,  embold* 
ened  by  the  darknev,  would  repeat,  in  a  voice  of  emo- 
lion,  "good  night!** 

'  Suffering  and  anxiety,  which  he  hod  now  endured 
for  nearly  a  year,  bec^  to  produce  their  natural  effects 
upon  his  hcdth.  Hin  nerves  had  become  so  shattered, 
his  fVame  so  weak,  and  his  t*\tep  so  broken,  that  his 
mind  also  to  a  certain  extent  gave  way.  He  fell  into  a 
state  nearly  resembling  that  of  Tasso  in  his  prison  at 
Ferrara. 

Yet  do  I  feel,  at  times,  my  mind  decline. 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay :  I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange  demon  who  is  vexing  me 
.With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pams,  below 
Tho  feeling  of  the  heathful  and  the  free ; 
But  much  to  one  who  long  has  suffered  so, 
Sickness  of  heart  and  narrowness  of  place. 

^  My  nights,**  says  PeHico,  **  became  more  and  more 
sleepless  and  feverish.  In  vain  1  gave  up  taking  coffee 
in  the  evening;  my  restlessness  continued  tho  sam^.  I 
thought  at  times,  that  1  consisted  of  two  men,  one  anx- 
ious to  write  letters,  tlie  oUier  to  do  something  else. 

*  Well,*  said  I,  *  let  us  compromise  matters ;  let  us  write 
the  letter,  but  let  us  do  it  in  German,  and  thus  we  shall 
learn  the  language.**  So  for  a  time  I  continued  to  write 
only  in  bad  German,  and  even  in  this  way  I  made  some 
progress  in  that  study.  Towards  morning,  after  a  night 
of  wakefulness,  sleep  would  fell  upon  my  wearied  brain. 
Then  I  dreamt,  or  rather  raved,  of  seeing  my  fether,  my 
mother,  or  some  other  dear  relative,  denpairing  of  my 
fete ;  I  heard  their  sobs  in  my  sleep,  and  would  awaken, 
sobbing  and  terrified. 

*^  Sometimes,  in  these  short  dreams,  I  thought  I  heard 
my  mother  comforting  the  rest,  entering  my  prison  along 
with  them,  and  addressing  to  me  the  most  consoling 
words  on .  the  duty  of  resignation ;  then,  when  I  was 
rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  my  own  resolution  and  their 
courage,  she  would  suddenly  burst  into  te;irs,  and  all 
would  weep  along  with  her.  I  cannot  describe  the  ago- 
nies  which  these  visions  caused  me. 

** Sometimes,  to  escape  these  miseries,  I  tried  not  to 
go  to  bed  at  all.  I  kept  my  light  burning  all  night,  and 
sat  reading  or  writing  at  my  table.  But  the  time  al* 
ways  came  when  I  found  myself  reading,  perfectly 
awake,  but  understanding  nothing,  and  my  head  incapa. 
ble  of  directing  my  thoughts  for  composition.  Then  I 
would  try  to  copy  something,  but  I  copied,  thinking  of 
any  thmg  except  what  I  was  writing,  thinking  only  of 
my  misfortunes. 

^'And  yet  when  I  went  to  bed  it  was  worse.  Every 
position  in  which  I  hiy  was  intolerable  to  me.  1  moved 
about  convulsively ;  I  was  obliged  to  rise ;  or,  if  I  dropped 
asleep,  those  fearful  dreams  shook  me  more  than  want 
of  sleep.  My  prayers  came  with  difficulty,  yet  I  repeated 
them  oAen,  not  in  many  words,  but  in  invocations  to 
God — to  that  God  who  had  united  himself  with  man, 
and  was  acquainted  with  his  woes. 

**  In  these  terrible  nights,  my  imagination  was  so  ex- 
cited, that,  even  when  awake,  I  seemed  to  hear  groans, 
or  the  sound  of  stifled  laughter  in  my  prison.  From  in. 
fency  1  had  never  t>een  a  believer  in  witches  or  spirits — 
but  now  these  groans  and  sounds  of  laughter  terrified 
me,  I  knew  not  why,  till  I  bogan  to  doubt  whether  I 
VI  ere  not  the  sport  of  some  unseen  and  malignant  t>eing. 
Several  times  I  took  the  light,  and  looked  if  any  one  had 
<5nncealed  himself  under  the  bed  to  torment  me.  Some- 
times I  thought  they  had  removed  me  from  the  former 
room  to  this,  because  it  contained  fome  trap  door  or 


secret  apertur^  in  the  walls,  through  which  my  jailers 
might  inspect  my  movements,  and  find  a  cruel  amuse, 
ment  in  my  terrors.  Even  when  standing  at  the  table, 
I  thought  I  felt  some  one  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  a  posh 
given  to  a  book  on  the  table,  or  that  some  one  behind 
me  blew  upon  the  light  to  extinguish  it.  Then  I  snraug 
upon  my  feet,  looked  around  me,  walked  about  timidly, 
and  asked  myself  whether  I  were  in  my  senses  or  not. 
Of  all  I  saw  I  no  longer  knew  what  was  reality  and 
what  illusion,  and  used  to  exclaim  with  agony,  *My 
God  !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  !*  ^' 

This  morbid  state  which,  had  it  been  prolonged,  must 
soon  have  terminated  in  madness,  was  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  a  violent  convulsive  attack,  from  which  Pellico 
recovered,  exhausted,  indeed,  but  freed  from  the  harass, 
ing  visions  which  had  been  the  offspring  of  his  disease. 
A  fire,  which  about  this  time  took  place  in  a  building 
adjacent  to  the  prison,  and  which  for  a  time  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  prison  itself  is  det<cribed  with  a  force 
and  animation  that  makes  us  feel,  as  if  in  our  own  case, 
the  awful  situation  of  a  prisoner  awaiting,  without  the 
power  of  escape,  the  approach  of  that  devouring  element. 
But  another  change  of  situation  was  now  awaiting  Pel* 
lico. 

On  the  11  th  of  January,  1822,  he  was  informed  that 
he  was  to  be  transported  to  the  prison  of  St.  Michele  at 
Murano,to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  commission.  He 
entered  the  gondola  that  was  to  bear  him  across  the 
Lagune  with  mixed  sentiments;  the  pleasure  of  breath, 
in?  once  more  the  refrCAhing  air  upon  the  sonny  Adri- 
atic,  of  seeing  the  lovely  picture  of  the  city  and  the  sky 
without  the  gloomy  framework  of  prison  bars  around  it, 
was  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  regret  at  quitting  even 
the  dreary  Piombi,  where  some  aflectionate  recollections 
were  blended  with  many  sufferings;  and  with  the  idea 
which  he  could  not  exclude,  that  evil  as  had  been  the 
past,  it  was  yet  possible  that  worse  was  to  come.  At 
St.  Michelo,  while  awaiting  his  own  sentepce,  he 
contrived  secretly  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  the  fate 
of  his  companions,  who  had  been  arrested  along  with 
him.  Count  Camillo  Laderchi,  he  learned,  had  been 
liberated,  as  well  as  Professor  Gian  Domenico  Romag- 
iiosi,  and  Count  Giovanni  Arrivabene.  Maronoelli  now 
occupied  the  prison  which  had  been  inhabited  by  La- 
derchi; Rezia  andCanova  were  confined  together  ;  Pro. 
feasor  Res8i  was  dying  in  a  neighbouring  cell ;  some 
weeks  aAerwards  he  learned  that  he  was  dead. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Pellico  was  conducted  to  the 
hall  of  the  commission  to  receive  the  announcement  of 
his  sentence.  The  president  rising  with  an  air  of  dig. 
nified  commiseration,  informed  him  that  the  sentence 
had  been  a  tnrrible  one,  but  that  it  had  been  mitigated 
by  the  kindness  ol  the  emperor.  The  sentence  had  been 
death  ;  the  mitigation  was  imprisonment  for'fifteen  years 
in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  in  Moravia.  Pellico  an- 
swered *»The  will  of  God  be  done!'*  " To-morrow ,** 
said  the  inquisitor,  **  I  am'  sorry  the  sentence  must  be 
read  in  public;  but  the  formality  is  indispensable.*' 
^^  Be  it  so,**  said  he.  **  From  this  moment  you  Will  be 
allowed  the  society  of  your  friend  ;**  and  Pellico  was 
conducted  from  tbeliall  to  embrace  once  more  his  friend 
MaroncellL 

Next  morning  they  were  pot  into  a  gondola,  and  re. 
conducted  to  the  prison  at  Venice.  The  scaffold  from 
which  the  sentence  was  to  be  proclaimed  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  Piazetta.  Two  files  of  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  from  the  foot  of  the  Giant*s  stair.case,  down  which 
they  descended,  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  along  which 
they  walked.  An  immense  multitude  surrounded  it,  on 
whose  countenances  sat  marks  of  terror  and  pity ,  though 
the  consciousness  that  every  part  of  the  square  was 
commanded  by  cannon,  with  lighted  matches  ready,  of 
course  controlled  the  expression  of  their  feelings.  A 
curious  recollection  at  that  moment  flashed  across  the 
mind  of  Pellico.  On  that  very  spot,  in  September  1820, 
a  month  bofore  hni  arrest,  a  beggar  had  said  to  him, 
'*  Ah!  signer,  I  wonder  how  so  many  strangers  admire 
this  place.  It  is  an  unfortunate  spot.**  Tho  observation 
had  indeed  been  verified,  and  Pellico  glanced  his  eyo 
over  the  multitude,  to  see  whether  the  beggar~was  there 
to  witness  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction.  At  that 
moment,  however,  tho  prisoners  were  directed  to  turn 
round  and  fece  the  palace ;  an  officer  appeared  on  the 
balcony  with  a  paper  in  his  hand  :  it  was  the  sentence; 
he  road  it  alond,  and  the  deepest  silence  prevailed,  till 
he  came  to  the  words,  condemned  to  deaths  when  a  gcnei. 
ral  murmur  of  compassion  arose.  It  subsided  when  the 
crowd  perceived  there  still  remained  something  farther 
to  be  read,  but  revived  more  loudly  at  the  concluiion  : 
** Condemned  to  the  careere  durOf  Maroncetli  for  twenty 
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jears,  and  PelHoofbr  fifleen.***  The  prisoners  were  then 
reconducted  to  St.  Michele,  to  await  their  removal  to  the 
Austrian  fortress. 

Before  they  set  oat,  they  received  from  the  German 
commissary,  who  had  jost  arrived  from  Vienna,  the  con- 
soling information  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with 
the  emperor,  and  that  his  majesty  had  gracioasly  an- 
nounced that  the  days  of  tlieir  imprisonment  shonld  be 
ooanted  by  twelve  hoars  instead  of  twonty-four — a 
roandaboat  way  of  stating  the  simple  fact,  that  their 
actaal  imprisonment  woald  be  of  Mily  half  the  duration 
of  the  nominal.  This  was  not  omdally  announced  to 
them,  but  as  the  information  was  given  publicly,  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  promise  had  been  made. 
If  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Pellico's  case  it  was  violated. 
Every  where  oo  their  route  the  prisoners  were  received 
with  kindness.  Pellico  had  foared  that  this  would 
cease  when  they  had  crossed  the  Alps;  but  it  was  not 
so;  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  their  native  Italy,  they 
were  every  whore  received  with  the  exclamation,  ^  Arme 
HerrefC* — Poor. gentlemen ! 

^  Sometimes,**  says  Pellico,  **  our  carriages  were  forced 
to  stop  as  we  entered  a  village,  before  deciding  where 
we  were  to  be  lodged.  Then  the  people  would  gather 
round  us,  and  wo  heard  on  all  sides  expressions  of  com- 
passion that  burst  from  the  heart.  The  kindness  of 
these  poor  people  afiected  me  more  than  even  that  of  my 
own  ooantrymen.  How  jgrateful  I  felt  to  all !  how  sweet 
is  the  sympathy  of  our  follow  creatures !  how  delightful 
to  love  them ! 

**  The  consolation  I  derived  from  this  mitigated  the  ran- 
cour I  folt  towards  those  whom  I  had  called  my  enemies. 
Who  knows,  thought  I,  if  I  could  see  them  more  nar- 
rowly— if  they  could  but  see  me — if  I  could  read  in 
their  souls  and  they  in  mine,  who  knows  but  I  should 
be  forced  to  confess  there  was  no  villany  in  them,  and 
thoy  to  admit  that  there  was  as  little  in  me !  who  knows 
but  we  might  feel  ourselves  compelled  mutually  to  pity, 
to  love  each  other  !  Too  oflen  men  hate^  only  because 
they  do  not  knoto  each'  other ;  and  could  they  but  ex- 
change  words,  they  would  extend  the  arm  of  confidence 
towards  one  another.** 

They  reached  their  destination  on  the  10th  of  April. 
Unwell  when  he  left  Venice,  the  journey  had  exhausted 
PeUico*s  strength ;  his  body  was  racked  with  pain  and 
fover ;  a  continual  cough  preyed  upon  his  constitution. 
Maroncelli  and  he  were  placed  in  two  separate  cells ; 
and  the  imperial  commissary,  on  parting,  impressed 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  the  most  implicit  submission 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  prison. 

About  half  an  hour  after  Pellioo  had  taken  possession 
of  his  new  dungeon,  the  door  opened,  and  the  head 
jailer  entered.  The  character  of  this  man,  who  bore 
the  renown«]  name  of  Schiller,  unfolds  itself  with  sin- 
gular beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of 
the  book.  Ou  his  first  entrance,  Pellico  sufibring  from 
pain  and  irritation  of  mind,  received  him  rather  rudely. 
He  came  to  bring  him  a  pitcher  of  water  to  drink. 

**  *  To-morrow,*  said  he,  *  I  will  bring  the  bread.* 
*  Thanks,  good  man.'  *  I  am  not  good.*  *  The  worse 
for  you,*  1  added.  •  ^Is  this  chain  (pointing  to  one  on 
the  floor)  for  me  V  ^  Tes,  signer,  if  you  should  be  un- 
manageable or  insolent :  but  if  you  are  reasonable  we 
shall  only  put  a  chain  on  your  feet  The  smith  is  pre. 
paring  it.* 

^  ati  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  shaking  a  vile  mass 
of  large  keys,  while  with  angry  looks  I  watched  his  old, 
gigantic  aud  meagre  figure,  and,  in  spite  of  some  linoa- 
roents  of  no  vulgar  kind,  I  thought  I  read  in  his  coun- 
tenance nothing  but  the  odious  expression  of  the  most 
btutal  harshness. 

••How  unjust  are  men,  when  they  judge  by  appear- 
ances  and  according  to  their  own  hasty  prepossessions. 
Tiio  man  who  I  thought  was  rattling  his  keys  joyfully 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  me  fool  his  power — 
whom  I  had  conceived  hardened  by  a  long  course  of 
cruelty — was  accessible  to  sentiments  of  compassion, 
and  made  use  of  this  harsh  tone  only  to  hide  the  feelings 
of  which  he  was  conscious.  He  wished  to  bide  them, 
from  the  foar  of  being  thought  weak,  or  the  idea  that  I 
might  prove  undeserving  of  them;  and  yet,  believing  at 
the  same  time  that  I  was  more  unfortunate  than  guUty, 
he  longed  to  discIoM  them. 


*  «*Caroere  dure,**  imprisonment  accompanied  with 
labour,  cbaics  on  the  foot,  sleeping  on  bare  boards,  and 
miserable  food.  In  the  careere  durUtimo  the  prisoner 
is  chained  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  move  be- 
yond a  certain  distance,  and  the  food  is  only  bread  and 
water. 


"Annoyed  by  his  presence,  and  still  more  by  the  air 
of  a  master  which  he  wore,  I  determined  to  humble  him, 
and  said  to  him  imperiously,  as  I  would  have  done  to  a 
servant,  *Give  me  some  drink.* 

••  He  looked  at  roe  as  if  to  say,  *  Arrogant  man,  here 
you  must  get  quit  of  the  habit  of  commanding.*  He 
said  nothing,  however,  but  bending  his  long  back,  he 
took  up  the  pitcher  and  gave  it  to  me.  As  I  took  it,  I 
observed  he  trembled ;  arid  attributing  this  to  his  ago, 
a  feeling  of  compassion  and  respect  mingled  with  and 
mastered  my  pride. 

•*  •  How  old  arc  you  7*  said  I,  with  a  voice  of  more  gen- 
tleness. *  Seventy -fou r,  signor;  and  many  misfortunes 
of  m^  own  and  other  people  have  I  seen.*  This  allusion 
to  his  own  misfortunes  and  those  of  others  was  accom- 
panied by  a  new  fit  of  shaking  as  he  replaced  the  pitcher ; 
and  I  could  not  help  now  attributing  it  not  so  much  to 
ago  as  to  the  influence  of  a  generous  fooling  of  sym- 
pathy. This  idea  at  once  removed  from  my  mind  all 
those  hostile  foelings  with  which  I  had  at  first  regarded 

him I  looked  at  him  more  attentively  than  before, 

and  his  look  was  no  longer  displeasing  to  me ;  and  not- 
withstanding a  certain  air  of  rudeness  in  his  language, 
there  were  in  it  traces  of  an  amiable  mind.  '  The  office 
of  head  jailer,*  said  he,  *  has  been  conferred  upon  me  as 
a  place  of  repose,  but  God  knows  if  it  docs  not  cost  me 
more  pain  than  risking  my  life  in  battle.*  I  repented 
having  asked  for  drink  with  such  haughtiness.  *  My 
dear  Schiller,*  said  I,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  *  it  is  vain 
for  you  to  deny  it ;  I  know  that  you  are  a  kind  man ; 
and  since  I  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  I  thank 
heaven  that  it  has  given  me  such  a  guardian.*  He  lis- 
tened to  my  words,  shook  his  head,  then  answered — rub- 
bing his  forehead  as  if  at  the  recollection  of  some  un- 
pleasant thought,  *  I  am  a  harth  man,  signer.  I  have 
taken  an  oath  which  I  cannot  violate.  I  am  obliged  to 
treat  all  the  prisoners  without  regard  to  their  condition, 
without  indulgence,  without  allowing  the  least  abuse, 
and  particularly  the  prisoners  of  state.  It  is  the  em- 
peror*s  concern  and  I  must  obey.* — ^  Yon  are  an  honest 
man,  and  I  shalf  respect  what  you  think  a  conscientious 
duty.' — ^  Poor  gentleman,  have  patience,  and  make  al- 
lowance for  me.  I  shall  be  inexorable  in  my  duties ; 
but  my  heart — my  heart — is  filled  with  anguish  at  my 
inability  to  succour  the  unhappy.  This  is  what  I  wished 
to  tell  you.* .....  Both  of  us  were  moved.  He  en- 
treated me  to  be  calm,  and  to  give  way  to  no  violence, 
as  the  prisoners  too  often  did,  that  he  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  treat  me  with  rigour ;  then  resuming  his  harsher 
tone,  as  if  to  conceal  from  me  the  depth  of  his  sympathy, 
ho  said,  *•  I  must  goJ*  He  turned  however,  asked  me 
how  long  I  had  been  so  miserably  tormented  with  cough, 
and  muttered  a  curso  against  the  physician  because  he 
was  not  to  come  that  evening  to  visit  me.  *  You  have 
fover  enough  to  kill  a  horse,"  he  added :  *  you  will  re- 
quire a  mattress  at  all  events,  but  we  cannot  give  it  to 
you  till  the  physician  comes  to  order  it.** 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  miserable  than  the 
situation  m  which  Pellico  was  now  placed.  Exhausted  by 
cough  and  fever,  he  had  to  wait  till  the  usual  visiting 
day  of  the  physician  arrived,  which  was  not  to  be  tiU  the 
second  day  following.  No  change  from  the  coarsest  food 
no  mattress  could  untU  then  be  allowed  him.  Ck>vered 
with  perspiration  he  in  vain  applied  to  be  allowed  the  use 
of  some  of  the  sheets  he  had  brought  with  him.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  which  allowed  only 
a  sheet  per  week.  At  last  tho  physician  arrived,  who 
sanctioned  the  indulgence  of  the  mattress,  and  directed, 
him  to  be  removed  from  bis  subterranean  cell  to 
the  floor  above;  and  this,  dfler  a  special  application  to 
Count  Mitrowsky,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Mo- 
ravia and  Silesia,  was  with  somedifficalty^e^ctcd.  In  a 
day  or  two  Pellico*s  prison  dress  arrived,  consisting  of  a 
sort  of  harlequin  suit  of  two  oolours,  and  a  shirt  as  rough 
as  hair  cloth,  with  chains  for  the  feeL  As  the  smith  fos- 
tened  them  on,  thinking  that  Pellico  did  not  understand 
German,  be  observed  to  Schilter,  *I  might  have  been  saved 
this  trouble ;  he  has  not  two  mouths  to  live.**  Mochte  es 
seytt!"  (would  it  were  so!)  exclaimed  Pellico,  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  poor  workman,  who  begged  his  pardon^  and 
prayed  that  his  prophecy  mi^ht  not  be  fulfilled.  On  the 
detail  of  all  the  minor  miseries  of  the  prison,  we  will  not 
pause ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  a  system  could  be  devised 
for  renderiug  existence  intolerable,  it  seemed  to  have 
been  discovered  and  carried  into  execution  in  the  prison 
of  Spielberg.  The  only  consolation  the  prisoners  expe- 
rienced was  the  obvious  though  ineffectual  desire  which 
the  officials  felt  to  mitigate  their  sufibrings,  even  with  no 
inconsiderable  risk  to  themselves.  Ofbsn  Pellico  was 
obliged  to  refuse  the  finer  brtad  which  the  servant  who 
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cleaned  out  his*  room  would  secretly  put  into  his  laDds, 
perceiving  his  inability  to  swallow  the  black  bread  tBow. 
ed  to  the  condemned ;  and  oflen,  when  Schiller  would  in 
the  same  way  bring  him  a  bit  of  boiled  meat,  thoogfa  he 
confesses  he  could  have  som^imes  almost  snatched  ud 
devoured  it,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  reject  his  kind  oC 
foring,  from  the  foeling  that  if  the  practice  was  persisted 
in,  it  would,  in  all  promibiltty,  be  discovered,  and  that  the 
kind-hearted  jailer   might  be  the  sufibrer.    We  pre^ 
turning  to  some  of  tliosc  incidents  fay  which  the  gk»B 
and  suffering  of  the  prison  were  occasionally  miti^ited. 
Pellico  had  more  than  once  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  cell  the  sound  of  some  Italian  song,  bat  it  was  rae. 
rally  soon  suppresed  by  the  sentinels.    One  eveoing^hov. 
ever,  when  the  sentinels  were  less  attentive,  Pdlioo  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  song  sung  in  thd  cell  adjoinhig  bis  o»i. 
His  heart  beat  rapidly,  he  sprang  Seom  his  pellet,  and  o^ 
ed  through  the  wall,  **Who  are  you,  onfortunate  nual— ^ 
I  am  Silvio  PeUioo."    «« O  Siltio**  answered  his  lo^ 
boor,  ••  I  know  you  not  by  sight,  but  I  have  loved  yea  kif^ 
Come,  let  us  to  the    window,  and  talk  in  oipite  tfa^ 
jailers."    It  was  Count  Antonio  Oroboni,  a  yoong  oi» 
of  twenty,  imprisoned  on  a  charge  similar  to  bii  ovb- 
Their  conversation  was  soon  intem^f»tefl  by  the  iknh 
of  the  sentinels,  who  had  positive  orders  to  prereDtiQ 
communication  between  the  prisoners ;   but  at  Im,  bf 
watching  the  moments  when  flie  senthi^  were  Gaiai 
off  in  making  their  rounds,  and  talking  in  a  wUipaug 
tone,  they  foimd  themselves  able  to  canrcne  may  dtr 
though  wHhout  seeing  each  other's  fkces.  A  warm  fead. 
ship  sprang  up  between  them.    Th^  rd^todtoedi 
other  the  events  of  their  IiTes-*they  triedto  Impart  to 
each  other  comfort  and  hope.    Oroboni  sbared  Ike  stnif 
religious  fbelings  of  Pellico^  and  even  Pellico  knadfdi. 
rived  lessons  of  resignation  and  Christian  <diarilj  iM 
the  tone  in  which  the'  youth  of  twenty  spoke  of  hliiiiii. 
ings  and  his  oppressors. 

The  prisoners  at  Spielberg  were  allowed  a  waftcfa 
liour  twice  a  week,  between  two  guards,  upon  a  ^ 
form  of  the  castle,  cemmalidtng  a  view  'of  the  dijif 
Brunn  and  a  large  tract  of  surrounding  ooantry.  Til 
path  to  it  led  along  the  range  of  the  prisons  in  frliitliii 
the  Italian  prisoners  were  confined,  with  the  enetpmi 
the  unfortunate  MlironcelH,  who  still  langnniiediiiii 
subterranean  cell  below.  Each  used  to  whisper  tillfr 
lico  as  he  passed,  **  Boon  passeggio !**  (a  pleaarat  v^- 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  their  greeting.  W* 
people  from  the  town,  who  were  occasioiially  on  f  ' 
at  the  castle,  used  to  gather  into  groups  as  be 
and  cry,  *^  There  is  one  of  the  Italians  !**  and  sob 
thinkinor  thf  t  he  did  not  understand  them,  "they 
shake  titeir  heads  and  say,  ^That  poor  ge&tiemsa 
soon  grow  old ;  he  has  death  in  his  ftce  :^  It  w 
difficulty,  in  fact,  that  Pellico  was  able  to  drag' 
and  his  chain  so  far  as  the  platform,  and  oooe 
there  he  used  to  throw  htmself  on  the  grass,  and 
there  till  tho  expiration  of  the  hour  allowed  htv. 
guards  stood  or  InX  beside  him,  and  gossipped  t^f 
Both  were  good  hatured  and  kind,  and  one  ^ 
Krai,  a  Bohemian,  was  well  acquainted  with  KT 
Wieland,  Goethe,  SchiHer,  and  the  best  GerimA 
Of  these  he  used  to  recite  long  passages  with  i 
and  feeling,  while  Pellico  lay  and  listened  bei 
the  grass,  A  touching  little  episode  fblkMrs, 
sliaH  give  in  the  author*s  own  Words. 

»•  At  one  extremity  of  the  platfbrm  wors  tb* 
mcnts  of  the  superintendent ;  at  the  other  lived 
jailer,  with  his  wife  and  infant  son.     Wlieiie»«- 1 
any  one  come  out  of  these  buildfngs,  I  nsed  tow~ 
approach  them,  never  failing  to  be  received  whb 
of  courtesy  and  pity.  ^^  — 

•*The  wife  of  the  superintendent  had  k)ng  "jflz^ 
and  was  declining  slowly.  She  sometimei  «•* ^^ 
self  be  carried  out  on  a  sofk  into  the  open  air.  »^|^ 
not  describe  with  what  emotion  she  expressed  th^*"^ 
passion  she  folt  for  us  all.  Her  look  was  very  «*"• 
and  timid,  and  yet,  timid  as  it  was,  ft  used  son*"** 
to  rest  as  if  with  intense  and  enquiring  coafidescs 
those  who  spoke  to  her.  ^^ 

••I  said  to  her  one  day,  smiUng :  *Do  yookne^^jj 
that  you  have  some  rescmWance  to  a  person  w»*^ 
dear  to  me  ?'    She  blushed,  and  repfied,  with  a  ^^ 
and  amiable  simplicity.    *  Do  not  forget  me  tbea^*^ 
I  am  gone.    Pray  for  my  poor  soul,  and  for  the  p*^ 
little  infants  I  leave  behind  me.»  ^ 

"  From  that  day  she  could  not  leave  ber  bed.  I  *[^ 
saw  her  more.    She  languished  a  fow  months  kog^ 
and  then  died.  "  ^ 

^^  She  had  three  sods,  beautiful  aa  copids,  and  one 
them  still  at  the  breast.    The  poor  croature  onsD 
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braced  him  in  my  presence,  and  aaid,  *  Who  knows  who 
will  become  their  nnother  after  me.  Ah !  whoever  it 
ma  J  be,  may  God  ^ive  her  the  bowels  of  a  mother,  even 
be  thoee  who  are  not  her  own  I*  And  then  she  wept. 
A  tliousand  times  I  have  remembered  that  prayer  and 
those  tears. 

^  When  she  was  no  more,  I  oAen  embraced  the  ohiN 
dren,  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes  repeated  their  mother's 
prayer.  1  thought  of  my  own  mother,  and  of  the  ar- 
dent  prayers  which  her  loving  heart  doubtless  offered  up 
for  me.  And  I  exclaimed  with  sobs,  '  O  !  happier  that 
mother  who  dies  and  leaves  behind  her  her  cnildren  in 
infancy,  than  she  who  lives  to  have  educated  them  with 
every  care,  and  to  see  them  taken  fVom  her  !* 

**  Two  kind  old  women  used  to  accompany  the  child. 
ren,  one  of  them  the  mother,  the  other  the  aunt  of  the 
superintendent.  TYiey  wished  to  know  all  my  history, 
and  I  related  it  to  them  shortly. 

**  *■  How  anibrtnnate  we  are,*  they  would  say,  *  that 
we  can  do  nothing  to  assist  you*  out  be  assured  we 
shall  pray  for  you,  and  if  your  pardon  some  day  arrive, 
it  mill  be  a  day  of  joy  for  all  the  family.' 

'^  The  former  of  them,  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
Meing  most  frequently,  possessed  a  wonderAil  eloquence 
m  imparting  consolation.    I  listened  to  her  with  filial 
gratitode,  and  treasured  her  words  in  my  heart. 

•*abe  told  me  thipgs  I  knew  already,  which  yet 
stfbek  me  as  new ; — that  misfortune  does  not  degrade 
a  man,  unless  he  be  a  worthlese  one,  but  rather  elevates 
bim ; — that  if  we  could  understand  God*s  counsels  we 
should  frequently  sec  cause  to  think  the  conqueror  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  vanquished,  the  exulting  than  the 
affiicted,  the  rich  than  the  destitute;  that  the  special 
grace  shown  to  the  unfortunate  by  our  Saviour  should 
reconcile  us  to  our  situation,  and  that  we  ought  to  glory 
in  the  cross  which  was  borne  by  him.  • 

"  But  these  tworcrood  old  women,  whose  company  gave 
ma  eoch  consolation,  were  soon,  for  family  reasons, 
obliged  to  leave  Spielberg,  and  the  children  no  longer 
came  upon  the  platform.  How  deeply  did  these  losses 
afflict  me.'** 

The  health  of  Pellico,  which  had  at  first  improved  a 
little  by  the  change  of  lodging,  noT^  began  rapidly  again 
to  decline.    Severe  head-aches,  with  violent  fover,  and 
dreadful    spasms  of  the  chest,  tortured  him  day  and 
flight    In  their  conversations  he  mentioned  his  situa- 
tion to  OrobonL     He  too,  who  had  long  been  declining, 
was  one  evening  worse  than  usual.    **  My  friend,**  said 
he,  ^  \  perceive  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  one  of  us 
two  will  no  longer  be  able  to  come  to  the  window.  Every 
time  we  salute  each  other  may  be  the  last.    Let  us  hold 
ourselves  prepared,  therefore,  the  one  to  die,  the  other 
to  survive  his  friend.**    Poor  Oroboni*s  presentiment 
was  correcL      Various  discharges  of  blood  from  the 
lungs,  in  rapid  succession,  and   fc^lowed   by  dropsy, 
showed  that  he  was  destined  to  precede  his  friend,    lie 
floon  became  aware  of  his  situation,  and  often,  looking, 
towards  the  burying  ground  of  the  castle,  of  which  his 
window  commanded  a  view,  he  would  express  to  Pellico 
the  deep  pain  it  gave  him,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts 
at  resignation,  to  think  that  his  remains  were  destined 
to  mooJder  beneath  a  German   instead  of  an  Italian 
sky.    After  lingering  till  June,  1823,  he  expired,  his 
hit  words  being,  *^  I  pardon  i^om  my  heart  all  my  ene- 
mies.**    His  patience  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  at- 
tendants.    Kubitzky,  the  sentinel,  who  had  attended  the 
bier  to  the  grave,  and  who  knew  his  wish,  said  to  Pel- 
lico, with  a  degree  of  delicate  foeling  which  surprised 
bim,  **I  have  marked  his  burial  place  exactly,  that  if 
any  of  his  friends  should  obtain  permission  to  carry  his 
bones  to  his  own  country,  they  may  know  where  they 
he.** 

His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  Antonio  Villay 
tnoCher  of  PeIlico*8  companions  in  misfortune.  Even 
poor  Schiller,  worn  out  with  sge  and  infirmities,  was 
reroofed  from  the  active  dutiesof  jailer,  and  could  no 
longer  by  his  kindness  soften  the  rigour  of  imprison- 
meat. 

**From  the  time  he  left  us  he  was  often  unwell,  and 
we  enqoired  for  him  with  the  anxiety  of  children.  When 
he  got  a  little  better,  he  used  to  come  and  walk  under 
oar  windows ;  we  hailed  him,  and  he  would  look  up 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  and  say  to  the  sentinel,  in  a 
voice  tbat  we  could  overhear,  *  Da  sind  main  sobne,* 
(there  are  my  sons  !) 

**  Poor  old  roan,  what  grief  It  gave  me  to  see  him  tot- 
tering  ftebly  along,  witluNit  being  able  to  offer  him  the 
support  of  my  arm ! 

**  Sometime*  be  would  tit  down  on  the  ^ass  and  read 
the  books  be  bad  lent  to  mc    That  i  might  recognise 


them,  he  would  read  the  titles  to  the  sentinel,  or  repeat 
some  extract  from  them.  For  the  most  parts  the  books 
were  stories  from  the  almanacks  or  other  romances  of 
little  value,  but  of  good  moral  tendency.  After  several 
relapses  of  apoplexy,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  military 
hospital  where  he  shortly  died.  He  had  amassed  some 
hundred  florins,  the  fruit  of  his  long  savings ;  these  he 
had  lent  to  some  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  when  his 
end  approached,  he  called  them  about  him  and  said,  *  I 
have  no  relations,  let  each  of  you  keep  what  he  has  in 
his  hands.     I  only  ask  that  you  will  pray  for  me.* 

^One  of  these  friends  had  a  daughter  of  about 
eighteen,  who  was  Schiller's  god-daaghter.  Some  hours 
before  his  dearh  the  good  old  man  sent  for  her.  He 
was  no  longer  able  to  speak  distinctly,  but  he  took  a 
silver  ring,  the  last  of  his  possessions,  from  his  finger, 
and  pot  it  upon  hers.  Then  he  kissed  her  and  shed 
tears  over  her.  The  girl  sobbed,  and  bathed  him  with 
her  tears.  He  dried  her  eyes  with  hb  handkerchief; 
then  took  her  hands  and  placed  them  on  his  eyes ; — 
those  eyes  were  closed  forever  !** 

While  friend  after  friend  had  thus  been  taken  fVom 
him  by  death,  one  comfort  was  at  last  vouchsafed  to 
Pellico.  Maroncelli  was  allowed  to  share  his  cell.  A 
new  stimulus  was  given  to  both  for  a  time  by  this  in- 
dulgence. The  liberation  also  of  two  of  the  prisoners, 
which  took  place  about  this  time,  (Solera  and  Fortini,) 
one  of  whom  had  been  condenfined  to  fifteen,  and  the 
other  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  revived  their 
hopes  that  at  last  the  hour  of  deliverance  would  approach 
even  for  them.  The  end  of  1827  they  thought  would 
be  the  term  of  their  imprisonment;  but  December  past 
and  it  came  not.  Then  they  thought  that  the  summer 
of  1828  would  be  the  time,  at  which  period  the  seven 
and  a  half  years  of  PeDico's  imprisonment  terminated, 
which,  from  the  report  of  the  emperor's  observati€»n  to 
the  commissary,  they  had  reason  to  think  were  to  be 
held  equivalent  to  the  fifteen,  which  formed  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  sentence.  But  this  too  past  away  with- 
out a  hint  of  deliverance.  "Meantime  the  effects  of  his 
long  subterranean  confinement  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  Maroncelli  by  a  swelling  of  the  knee-joint.  At 
first  the  pain  was  trifling,  merely  obliging  him  to  halt  a 
little  as  he  walked,  and  mdisposing  him  nt>m  taking  his 
usual  exercise.  But  an  unfortunate  fall  in  consequence 
of  the  snow,  which  was  already  beginning  to  cover  the 
ground,  increased  the  pain  so  much,  that  aAer  a  few 
days  the  phvsician  recommended  tho  removal  of  the 
fotters  from  liis  legs.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
he  grew  daily  worse:  leeches,  caustics,  fomentations 
were  tried  in  vain — they  merely  aggravated  his  pangs. 

**.  Maroncelli,'*  says  Pellico,  ^*  was  a  thousand  times 
more  unfortunato  than  myself;  but  O  !  how  much  did  I 
suffer  for  him.  The  duty  of  attendance  would  have 
been  delightful,  fo  me,  bestowed  as  it  was  on  so  dear  a 
friend.  But  to  see  him  wasting  amidst  such  protracted 
and  cruel  tortures,  aud  not  be  able  to  bring  him  health 
— to  feel  the  presentiment  that  the  knee  would  never  be 
healed — to  perceive  that  the  patient  himself  thought 
death  more  probable  than  recovery — and  with  all  this  to 
be  obliged  at  every  instant  to  admire  his  courage  and 
serenity — Ah !  the  sight  of  this  agonised  me  beyond 
expression ! 

"Even  in  this  deplorable  condition,  he  composed 
verses,  he  sang,  he  discoursed,  he  did  every  thing  to  de- 
ceive me  into  hope,  to  conceal  from  me  a  portion  of  his 
sufferings.  He  could  now  no  longer  digest  nor  sleep ; 
he  grew  frightfully  wasted ;  be  often  fointed ;  and  yet 
the  moment  he  recovered  his  vital  power  again,  he  would 
endeavour  to  encourage  me. 

**  His  sufferings  for  nine  months  were  indescribable. 
At  last  a  consultatioa  on  his  case  was  allowed.  The 
ohief  physician  caoM,  approved  of  all  the  physician  had 
ordered,  and  disappeared^  without  pronouncing  any 
Hirther  opinion  of  his  own»^ 

^  A  moRMsnt  afterwards,  however,  the  sub-intendant 
entered,  and  said  to  Maroncelli — '  The  chief  physician 
did  not  like  to  explain  himself  in  your  presence ;  he  was 
apprehensive  you  might  not  have  suflicient  strength  of 
mind  to  endure  the  announcement  of  so  dreadful  a  ne- 
oessity.  I  have  assured  him,  however,  that  you  do  not 
want  for  courage.* 

*•  •  I  hope,*  replied  Maroncelli,  *  I  have  given  some 
proof  of  it  by  sufiSsring  these  pangs  without  complaint. 
What  would  ho  recommend  7' 


^  Amputation,  signer  !^xcept  that  seeing  your 
frame  so  exhauirted,  he  baa  some  hesitation  in  ^vising, 
it.  Weak  as  you  are,  do  you  think  yourself  able  to  bear 
the  operation  ?    Will  roa  run  the  risk  V 


**'  Of  death  7-^And  should  1  not  die  at  all  evenU  in  a 
short  time,  if  this  evil  be  left  to  take  its  course  ?' 

^*  *  Then  we  shall  send  word  immediately  to  Vienna, 
and  the  moment  tffe  permbsion  is  obtained' — 

**  *  What !  is  a  permission  necessary  7' 

"  •  Yes,  signer.' 

**  In  eight  days  (!)  the  expected  warrant  arrived.  The 
patient  was  carried  into  a  larger  room.  He  asked  me 
to  follow  him.  *■  I  may  die,*  said  he,  *  under  the  opera^ 
tion ;  let  me,  at  least,  do  so  in  the  arms  of  a  friend.'  I 
was  allowed  to  accompany  him.  The  Abate  Wrba,  our 
confessor,  (who  had  succeeded  our  former  confessor, 
Paulowich,)  came  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  the 
sufferer.  This  act  of  religion  being  over,  we  waited  for 
tlie  surgeons,  who  had  not  yet  m^e  their  appearance. 
Maroncelli  employed  the  interval  in  singing  a  hymn. 

"  The  surgeons  came  at  last :  there  were  two  of  them; 
one  the  ordinary  household  surgeon,  that  is  to  say  our 
barber  surgeon,  who  had  the  privilege,  as  matter  of  right, 
of  operating  on  such  occasions,  the  other  a  young  sur- 
geon, an  iUve  of  the  school  of  Vienna,  and  already  cele- 
brateid  for  his  talents.  The  latter,  who  had  been  des- 
patched by  tKe  governor  to  superintond  the  operation, 
would  willingly  have  performed  it  himself,  but  waa 
obliged,  in  deforence  to  the  privileges  of  iie  barber, 
merely  to  watch  over  its  execution. 

**  The  patient  was  seated  on'  his  bed  side,  with  his  legs 
hanging  down,  while  I  supported  him  in  my  arms.  A 
ligature  was  atttached  round  the  sane  part,  above  .the 
knee,  to  mark  where  the  incision  vras  to  be  inadew  The 
old  surgeon  cut  away  all  round  to  the  depth  of  an  inch, 
then  drew  up  the  skin  which  had  been  cut,  and  continued 
to  cut  through  the  muscles.  The  blood  flowed  in  tor- 
rents from  the  arteries,  but  these  were  soon  taken  up. 
At  last  came  the  sawing  of  the  bone. 

^  Maroncelli  never  uttered  a  cry.  When  he  saw  them 
carry  away  the  leg  which  had  been  cut  off,  he  gave  it 
one  melancholy  look,  then  turning  to  the  surgeon  who 
bad  operated,  he  said,  *  You  have  rid  me  of  an  enemy, 
and  I  have  no  means  of  recompensing  you.'  There  was 
a  rose  standing  in  a  glass  near  the  window.  '  May  I 
request  you  to  bring  me  that  rose  7'  said  he.  I  took  it 
to  him,  and  he  presented  it  to  the*  surgeon,  saying,  *  I 
have  nothing  else  to  present  to  you  in  token  of  my  grati- 
tude.' The  surgeon  took  the  rose,  and  as  he  did  it,  dropC 
a  tear." 

Amidst  so  much  that  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  pro^ 
foundest  disgust  at  the  whole  system  of  the  Austrian 
prison  discipline,  it  may  be  right  to  mention  tbat  the 
emperor  himself^  who  had  probably  heard  of  the  courage 
and  resignation  with  which  Maroncelli  had  borne  his 
bard  fate,  specially  directed  that  bis  diet  durine  bis  re- 
covery should  be  of  the  most  rcstorativo  kind,  and  should 
be  sent  him  from  the  kitchen  of  the  superintendent.  One 
would  haxp  thought  that  after  nine  years  of  captivity, 
followed  up  by  such  a  scene  as  that  we  have  just  quoted, 
an  instant  order  for  his  liberation  would  have  been  rather 
*'  more  German  to  the  nuLtter."  ^  But  this  suited  not  the 
unbending  rules  of  state.  Tho  cure  was  completed  in 
about  forty  days,  after  which  Pellico  and  the  mutilated 
Maroncelu,  with  his  wooden  stump  and  crutches,  were 
again  consigned  to  their  old  prison,  improved,  however, 
so  far,  b^  the  removal  of  the  partition  which  had  formerly 
divided  it  firom  the  cell  once  occupied  by  the  haplees 
Oroboni. 

Are  not  our  readers  tired  of  this  long  detail  of  misery, 
unadorned  as  it  b  in  our  pages  by  the  exquisite  lan- 
guage and  deep  pathos  of  the  original  7  We  foar  they 
must;  and  therefore  passing  over  many  events  to  which 
he  has  contrived  to  impart  variety  and  interest — the  visits 
of  successive  imperial  commissaries  from.  Vienna,  the 
changes  of  jailers,  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  foar  as  to 
hb  ultimate  liberation — let  us  turn  at  once  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  this  dungeon  drama. 

The  1st  of  August,  1830,  was  a  Sunday.  ^Vn  years 
had  now  nearly  elapsed  since  Pellico  had  first  been  im- 
prisoned; eight  and  a  half  sinoe  he  had  been  consigned  to 
the  carcere  auro  of  Spielburg.  Pellico  had  returned  as 
usual  from  mass;  he  had  been  looking  from  the  terrace 
upon  tho  cemetery  where  the  dust  of  Oroboni  and  Villa 
reposed,  and  thinking  that  hb  own  would  shortly  be  ItSd 
b^ide  them.  The  prisoners  were  preparing  their  table 
for  their  meal,  when  Wegrath,  the  superintendent,  en- 
tered. *♦  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  **  to  disturb  your  dinner, 
but  have  the  goodness  to  follow  roe — the  director  of  po- 
lice is  waiting  for  you."  As  this  gentleman's  visits  ge- 
nerally indicated  nothing  very  pleasant,  the  prisoners,  it 
may  be  supposed,  followed  their  guide  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly to  the  audience  room.  They  found  there  the  di- 
rector  and  the  superintendent,  the  former  of  whom  bowed 
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to  thorn  more  couit«oasly  than  usual,  then  taking  a 
paper  from  his  pocket  he  began — ^  Gentlemen,  I  have  the 
pleasure,  the  honour  of  announcing  to  you  that  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  has  had  the  kindness — .**  Here  he 
stopped  without  mentioning  what  the  kindness  was. 

••  We  thought,"  says  Pellico,  "  it  might  be  some  dimi- 
nution of  punishment,  such  as  fi^edom  from  labour,  the 
use  of  books,  or  less  disgusting  diet  '  You  do  not  under- 
stand me  then,*  said  be.  *  No,  signer.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  explain  what  thb  favour  is.^  *  Liberty  for  both 
of  you,  and  for  a  third,  whom  you  will  soon  embrace.* 
One  would  suppose  this  announcement  would  liave 
thrown  us  into  transports  of  joy.  Yet  it  was  not  so :  our 
hearts  instantly  reverted  to  our  relations,  of  whom  we 
had  heard  nothing  for  so  long  a  period,  and  the  doubt 
that  we  might  never  meet  them  again  in  this  world  so 
affected  our  hearts,  as  entirely  to  neutralise  the  joy  which 
might  havo  been  produced  by  the  announcement  of 
liberty. 

**  *  Are  you  silent,*  said  the  director  of  police ;  *  I  ex- 
pected to  see  you  transported  with  joy.*  *  1  beg  of  you,* 
1  answered,  *  to  express  to  the  emperor  our  gratitude ;  but, 
uncertain  as  we  ore  as  to  the  fate  of  our  families,  it  is  im- 
possible  for  us  not  to  give  way  to  the  thoiight  that  some 
of  those  who  ore  dear  to  us  may  be  gone.  It  is  this  un* 
certainty  that  oppresses  our  minds,  even  at  the  moment 
when  tliey  should  be  open  to  nothing  but  jo/.* 

**  The  director  then  gave  Maroncclli  a  letter  from  his 
brother,  which  allayed  his  anxiety.  He  told  me,  however, 
he  could  give  me  no  tidings  of  my  family,  and  this  in- 
creased  my  fears  that  some  accident  bad  befallen  them. 

"  *  Retire,*  said  he,  *  to  your  room,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  shall  send  to  you  the  third  individual  to  whom  the  em- 
peror*s  clemency'  has  been  extended.*    We  wont  and 
waited  with  anxiety.   Perhaps,  we  thought,  it  is  the  poor 
old  man  MuranL   We  thought  of  many ;  there  was  none, 
in  fiict,  who  had  not  our  g<x>d  wishes.    At  last  the  door 
opened,  and   we  saw   that  our  companion  was  to  be 
Andrea  Tonelli,  of  Brescia.    We  conversed  till  evening, 
deeply  pitying  those  whom  we  were  to  leave  behind.  At 
•unset  the  director  of  police  returned  to  rescue  us  from 
this  iQ-omened  abode.    Our  hearts  groaned  as  we  passed 
before  the  prisons  of  our  friends,  at  the  thought  that  we 
could  not  take  them  along  with  us.    Who  knew  how 
long  they  were  destined  to  languish  there ! — how  many 
of  them  to  be  the  slow  victims  of  death !    A  soldier*s 
doak  and  cap  were  placed  on  each  of  us,  and  in  our  old 
galley  slave  attire,  but  divested  of  our  chains,  we  de- 
scended the  fatal  hill,  and  were  conducted  through  the 
city  to  the  prisons  of  the  police.    It  was  a  lovely  moon- 
light  nighL    The  streets,  the  houses,  the  people  whom 
we  met,  all  appeared  to  me  so  delightful,  so  strange, 
ailer  so  many  years  during  which  I  had  looked  on  no 
such  spectacle  ......  Afler  four  days  the  commissary 

arrived,  and  the  director  of  police  transferred  us  to  him, 
putting  into  his  hands  at  the  same  time  the  motej  we  had 
brougbt  to  Spielberg,  and  that  produced  by  the  sale  of 
our  books  and  effects,  which  was  delivered  to  us  at  the 
frontier.  The  expense  of  our  journey  was  liberally  de- 
frayed by  the  emperor.** 

The  weakness  of  Pellioo*s  health  when  he  set  out  from 
Brunn  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  remain  &r  some 
time  in  Vienna,  for  the  sake  of  medical  attendance.  His 
anxiety  to  depart,  it  may  ^ily  be  imagined,  was  not 
lessened  by  the  news  of  the  three  days  of  Paris,  which 
reached  him  on  his  arrival.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  day  on  whicli  the  French  revolution  broke  out 
was  that  on  which  the  emperor  had  signed  the  warrant 
for  their  liberation.  Pellico  knew  not,  however,  what 
baleful  influence  the  state  of  matters  in  France  might 
have  upon  the  views  of  the  emperor,  and  began  to  fear 
that  though  they  might  not  again  be  recommitted  to 
their  Moravian  prison,  they  might  be  transported  to  some 
imperial  town,  far  distant  from  their  native  country. 
While  visiting  the  palace  at  Schonbrunn  as  he  began  to 
be  convalescent,  in  company  with  the  commissary,  whose 
presence  was  still  required,  and  Maroncelli,  the  emperor 
passed,  ftnd  the  prisoners  were  directed  to  stand  a  little 
aside,  that  the  sight  of  their  miserable  fig^es  might  not 
annoy  him.  At  last,  however,  the  warrant  arrived  for 
their  departure  from  Vienna.  Another  attack  of  illness 
seized  Pellico  at  Brack ;  but,  tormented  by  the  home- 
sickness of  the  mind,  he  considered  the  sickness  of  the 
body  as  comparatively  unimportaiit,  and  after  being  bled 
and  taking  a  liberal  supply  of  the  medicine  which  had 
formerly  relieved  him  (digitalis,)  he  insisted  on  their 
route  being  resumed.  They  crossed  through  Austria 
and  Styria,  and  entered  Carmthia :  at  Feldkirchen  they 
had  to  halt  again,  till  new  orders  for  their  route  should 
arrive.  At  last  they  came — Raly^was  to  be  their  des- 
tination! 


*'  I  exulted,**  says  PelUco,  ^  along  with  my  companions 
at  tlie  news,  but  still  the  thought  occurred  that  some 
terrible  disclosure  for  me  might  be  at  hand :  that  my 
father,  mother,  or  some  one  most  dear  to  me,  might  be  no 
more.  My  depression  of  spirits  increased  as  we  ap- 
proached Italy.  The  entrance  to  it  on  tliat  side  has  few 
charms  for  the  eye ;  or  rather,  the  traveller  descends 
from  the  beautiful  moimtains  of  Germany  into  the  plains 
of  Italy,  by  a  long,  sterile,  and  unlovely  track,  which 
gives  to  foreigners  but  an  unprepossessing  idea  of  our 
country.  The  dull  aspect  of  the  country  contributed  to 
render  me  more  melancholy.  To  see  once  more  our 
native  sky,  to  meet  with  human  fiices  whose  features 
bore  not  the  aspect  of  the  north,  to  hoar  on  all  sides  our 
own  idiom, — all  these  melted  my  'heart,  but  with  an 
emotion  more  akin  to  sorrow  than  joy.  How  often  in 
the  carriage  did  I  cover  my  face  with  my  hands,  pretend 
to  be  asleep,  and  weep.  Long  years  of  burial  had  not 
indeed  extinguished  ail  the  energies  of  my  mind,  but 
alas !  they  were  now  so  active  for  sorrow,  so  dull,  so 

insensible  to  joy ! Pqrdenone,  Conegliano,  Ospe- 

dalelto,  yicenza,  Verona,  Mantua,  reminded  me  of  so 
many  things !  A  young  man  who  had  been  my  friend, 
and  had  perished  iu  the  Russian  campaign,  had  been  a 
native  of  the  first ;  Conegliano  was  the  place  where  the 
Venetian  turnkeys  told  me  poor  Zanze  (Angela)  had 
been  conducted  during  her  illness:  in  Ospedoletto  an 
angelic  and  unfortunate  being  bad  been  married,  now  no 
more,  but  whom  I  hod  loved  and  honoured  once,  whose 
memory  I  love  and  honour  still.  In  all  these  places,  in 
short,  recollections  more  or  less  dear  crowded  upon  me, 
in  Mantua  particularly.  It  appeared  to  me  but  yester- 
day  since  1  had  come  thither  with  Ludovico  in  1815, 
with  Porro  in  1-820.  The  same  streets,  squares,  palaces, 
— but  how  many  social  differences  !  How  many  of  my 
acquaintances  carried  off  by  death,  how  many  in  exile  ! 
A  generation  of  adults  whom*I  had  seen  but  in  infancy  ! 
And  to  be  still  prevented  from  flying  from  house  to 
house,  to  enquire  after  one,  to  impart  consolation  to 
another!  To  complete  my  distress,  Mantua  was  the 
paint  of  separation  between  Maroncelli  and  myself.  We 
passed  a  melancholy  night  I  was  agitated  like  a  criminal 
on  the  evening  belbre  he  receives,  his  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. In  the  morning  I  washed  my  face  carefully, 
and  looked  in  the  glass,  to  see  whether  it  bore  traces  of 
weeping.  I  put  on  as  far  as  possible  a  tranquil  and 
smihng  air :  1  repeated  a  short  prayer  to  God,  but  in 
truth  my  thoughts  wandered,  and  hearing  Maroncclli 
already  moving  about  on  his  crutches,  and  talking  to  the 
servant,  I  ran  to  embrace  him.  Both  seemed  to  have 
collected  their  courage  for  the  separation.  We  spoke 
with  some  emotion,  but  in  a  strong  voice.  The  officer 
of  the  gendarmerie  who  was  to  conduct  him  to  the 
frontiers  of  Romagna  was  come ;  he  must  depart  imme- 
diately— one  embrace— another — he  entered  the  carriage 
— he  disappeared,  and  I  remained  as  if  annihilated. 

^  I  returned  to  my  room  and  prayed  for  the  poor 
mutilated  being,  separated  from  his  friend.  I  have 
known  many  excellent  men,  but  none  more  affectionately 
social  than  Maroncelli,  none  more  alive  to  all  the  refine- 
ments of  gentleness,  none  more  inaccessible  to  attacks 
of  bad  humour,  or  more  constantly  mindful  that  virtue 
consists  in  a  continual  exercise  and  interchange  of  tole- 
ration,  generosity,  and  good  sense.  O  thou  !  my  com- 
panion through  so  many  years  of  sorrow,  may  Heaven 
bless  thee  wherever  thou  mayst  be  destined  to  breathe, 
and  grant  thee  friends  who  may  equal  thee  in  attach- 
ment,  and  surpass  me  in  worth  ! 

**  We  set  out  the  same  liioming  for  Brescia,  where  our 
other  fellow  captive  took  leave  of  me.  Here  he  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  lost  bis  mother,  and  the 
sight  of  his  tears  wrung  my  heart  at  partings  Grieved, 
however,  as  I  was  for  so  many  causes,  the  following  oc- 
currence almost  extorted  a  smile  from  me.  On  the  inn 
table  there  lay  a  play  bill,  which  1  took  up  and  read 

*  Francesca  da  Rimini,  Opera  per  Musica* — *  Whose  is 
this  opeia  ?*  said  I  to  the  waiter.  *■  Who  may  have  com- 
posed the  music,*  said  he,  *  I  know  not,  but  in  sliort,  it  is 
that  Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  every  body  knows.* 

*  Every  body,*  said  I, — *  you  are  mistaken.  I  who  am 
but  just  arrived  from  G^many,  what  can  I  know  about 
your  Franccscas?*  The  waiter,  a  young  fellow  with 
rather  a  haughty  and  truly  Brescian  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, looked  at  me  with  disdainful  pity.  *  Signer, 
we  are  not  talking  about  Francescas.  We  speak  of  one 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  I  mean  the  tragedy  of  Signer 
Silvio  Pellico.  Here  they  have  turned  it  into  an  opera, 
spoiling  it  a  little,  but  airs  one  for  that*  '  Ah !  Silvio 
Pellico,*  said  I,  *  I  think  I  have  heard  of  him.  Is  it  not 
that  political  agitator  who  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  afterwards  to  the  earcefe  duro  some  nine  or  ten  years  | 


ago?* 


looked  round,— then  at  me,— grinned  w  u  toSL  ? 

-"-*  **^'-"  handsome  teeth,  and  if  he  had  ikTukT' 

time,  I  verUy  believe  he  would  have  luSeJ 

5  went  on  murmuring  to  himself,  *  antaior  •  ^^ 
But  before  I  left,  he  had  got  i)lfoftt,IS: 


noise  «t  u 
me  down. 

»*He 

tor!'  ^ 

He  could  then  neither  ask  questuns  nor  Mwrerlw 
nor  even  wslk  about,  such  was  his  distractJoii  uSu 
prise.  He  kept  gaxing  at  me,  nibhmg  hi«  htaJZ 
exclaiming  '  yes  sir,*  '  commg  sir,*  without  kmwbi^ 

least  what  he  was  about Another  delwtoJ 

pkee  at  Novara.  On  the  mommg  of  the  iGthSwuIii 
final  permission  arrived.  And  frwn  that  moni^,^ 
liberated  from  all  surveiUance.  How  minyjany 
elapsed  since  I  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  gom|  tbetel 
would,  unaccompauied  by  guorib.  I  set  eot  ibont  tim 
in  the  aflemoon.  My  traveUing  comptoion  toe  | 
lady,  a  merchant,  an  en^aver,  and  two  young  jii^ 
one  of  them  deaf  and  dumb.  They  came  fromW 
and  I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  tbey  were  w^a^ 
with  the  family  of  Maroncelli.  We  spent  tbeavUti 
VercelU.  The  happy  morning  of  the  17th  Septakr 
dawned.  Our  journey  proceeded :  How  slow  the  conn. 
ance  seemed !    It  was  evening  ere  we  reached  Tari&. 

**  Who  can  attempt  to  describe  the  transport,  tKca. 
soUtion  my  heart  received  when  I  again  siTiids. 
braced  father,  mother,  and  brothers.  Mj  6ar^ 
Josephine  was  not  there,  for  her  duties  dduedkrit 
Chieri,  but  she  hastened  as  soon  as  potsibklojeiics 
happy  group.  Restored  to  these  five  objediofa/fts- 
derest  wection,  I  was — ^I  am — ^the  most  teniktimii' 
tals.  Then,  for  all  tliese  past  sorrows  latf/raeotb^ 
piness,  for  all  the  good  or  ill  which  fate  mjimkuan 
for  me,  blessed  be  that  Providence  in  mm  badi  bwb 
and  events,  with  or  without  their  will,  areteftbio&l 
instruments  fi>r  the  promotion  of  its  alL>wiieiB4Ve»i 
cent  ends  !** 

So  ends  this  pure  strain  of  gentle  and  devotioiaiycp 
leaving  at  its  close  an  impression  on  the  nundl^W 
produced  by  soft  and  melancholy  music  Wefcns- 
willin^  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  namtive  bf  0 
reflections  of  our  own,  and  now  we  have  liogidol 
so  long,  that  we  have*  left  •urselves  no  room  fud^y 
they  l^en  called  for.  One  observatioD,  koweTer,ita^ 
male,  in  the  justice  of  which  vire  think  every  « 
concur,  that  a  book  like  this  could  not  havetpfita 
a  more  acceptable  time  than  the*prcseot;  that  fltf 
of  religion,  humanity,  resignation,  andCbristianr 
which  it  breathes,  and  tlie  simple,  subdued,  aod 
tone  in  which  these  sentiments  are  embodied,  1 
most  favourably  with  those  hideous  pictures  of 
those  alternately  voluptuous  or  loathsome  exbib 
vice,  those  physical  horrors,  that  afleded 
all  generous  sentiments,  that  fierce  and  relentks 
of  pride,  hatred,  and  selfishness,  which  have  of' 
taminated  our  own  literature,  and  still  morecoosi 
that  of  France.    These  "Prison  Thoughte"of 
may  teach  us,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  beap>s|V 
impossible  miseries,  in  order  to  touch  the  Mspi0 
"  on  horrors*  head  horrors  accumulate,**  in  ^Vj 
cite  the  dormant  sympathies ;  nor  to  make  ^.^^ 
the  tale  a  ruffian,  an  atheist,  or  a  misanthi^B^ 
to  invest  his  character  with  dignity  and  ori£D^<|f 
to  hurry  the  reader  through  a  series  of  nwAm 
tling  contrasts,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  edfecTcr 
They  should  teach  us  that  it  is  on  the  sim^the 
the  gentler  elements  of  feeling,  not  on  the 
the  overstrained,  that  our  sympathies  roust 
lepoae ;  and  that  though  novelty  may  for  a  tine 
fleeting  p<H>ularity  to  compositions  incuicator 
fectation  of^  indifi*erence,  selfishness,  and  coit^^ 
the  ties  which  bind  man  to  his  Maker  '^'r^ 
men,  those  better  feelings  are  too  deeply  en^"^^ 
heart  to  be  ever  eradicated,  01  even  long  wM^'J 
ance.    The  fate  of  this  book,  we  are  cobtidc*" 
prove,  that  when  a  writer  has  the  manlinws  '^ J^^ 
sincerity  of  his  belief,  the  depth  and  stabiKtj  «  "J 
tachracnt  to  his  fellows,  his  confidence  tbat»evffl* 
world,  full  as  it  is  of  deceit  and  suflferinj,  ""^^'jji 
name,  and  happiness  no   dream," — and  ^,?^ 
amidst  eve^  thing  calculated  to  shake  ^jjii 
deaden  his  feelings,  he  will  find  **  fit  *"*^***tigi 
not  few.     And  Signer  Pellico  may  be  **^^T^ 
cheering,  elevated,  and  tranquil  pictures  ^^^^^^i 
heart  will  survive  for  the  instruction  ■'"'-^jSji*. 
others,  when  the  hoDow  glaring,  and  ^'^^"v^ij* 
tasmagoria  of  lile  to  which  we  have  aUudcd  11  «*^^ 
forgotten. 
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(XMfPUSiNO  THK  BUVrXBIMGS  OF  THX  nCARD  FAMILY. 

BY    fllADABIE    DARD. 

TEAMSLATBA  PROM  THK  FRKNCa. 

Introduction  to  the  Jir$t  Jimerican  edition. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  Medusa  is  already  known  to 
the  pablic,  as  one  of  the  most  awfal  and  appallmg  that 
ever  befell  anj  class  of  human  beings.  The  shipwreck, 
and  the  dreadful  scenes  on  the  raft,  hare  been  recorded 
in  the  narrative  of  Messrs.  Savigny  and  Corr^rd.  But 
the  adventures  of  the  party  who  were  cast  ashore,  and 
forced  to  find  their  way  through  the  African  desert,  could 
be  reported  only  imperfectly  by  those  gentlemen,  who 
were  not  eye-witnesses.  This  deficiency  is  now  supplied 
by  the  narrative  of  Madame  Dard,  then  MademoiseUe 
Picazd,  one  of  Che  suffering  party. 

There  is  so  much  feeling  and  good  sense,  mixed  with 
■n  amiable  and  girUsh  simplicity,  as  to  render  it  particu- 
larly engaging.  Interwoven  with  the  narrative  is  an  in- 
teresting  account  of  the  Picard  &mily,  whose  wrongn 
cannot  £ul  to  excite  pity,  and  to  engage  feeling  hearts  in 
her  fevour. 

There  is  not,  on  the  records  of  misery,  an  instance  of 
morB  severe  and  protracted  sufiering,  than  is  furnished 
bj  this  shipwreck,  and  we  trust  there  is  not,  nor  ever 
will  be,  any  where  human  nature  was  more  foully  out- 
raged and  disgracecL  There  are,  nevertheless,  some 
pleasing  traits  of  character  in  the  story,  which  present  a 
beaotaful  relief  to  the  selfishness  and  brutality  which  so 
much  abound  in  the  dark  picture,  and  are  the  green  spots 
in  the  desert — the  fountain  and  the  fruit  tree — as  they 
were  in  troth,  to  the  poor  wretches  they  assisted  with 
such  genuine  singleness  of  heart. 

It  was  evidently  nothing  but  the  utter  and  thorough 
selfishness  which  actuated  tlie  leaders,  and  most  of  those 
en  board  both  the  ship  and  the  rafl,  which  rendered  the 
ailuT  ajb  all  very  serious.  A  wise  plan  formed  and  acted 
upon,  with  a  view  to  the  general  good,  would  have  ena- 
bled them,  without  difficulty,  to  save  the  crew,  the  cargo, 
and  perhaps  the  vesseL 

The  translator  informs  us,  **  It  may  bo  satisfectory  for 
some  readers  to  know«  that  in  1824,  Madame  Dard  was 
living  with  her  husband  in  comfort  at  Bligny-sous- 
BeaQme,a  short  distance  fi-om  Dijon.  I  have  lately  seen 
in  a  French  catalogue,  a  dictionary  and  gframmar  of  the 
WoIofTand  Bambara  languages,  by  M.  J.  Dard,  brought 
onf  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  French  government'* 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

Those  who  have  read  the  account  of  the  Shipwreck  of 
the  Medusa,  by  MM.  Savigny  and  Corrdard,  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  Picard  family. 

Attracted  to  Senegal  by  a  faint  prospect  of  advantage, 
my  father,  head  of  that  unfortunate  family,  could  not,  in 
sptte  of  a  good  constitution  and  the  strength  of  his  spirits, 
resist  that  destiny,  from  the  mortal  influence  of  which 
none  of  us  save  three  escaped  out  of  a  femily  of  nine.  On 
lus  death-bed,  be  expressed  to  me  the  desire  that  our  mis- 
fiostiuies  should  not  remain  unknown.    This  then  became 
my  duty,  and  a  duty  sacred  to  the  public.    I  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  fulfillinfi^  it,  and  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
no  feeling  mind  will  read  the  story  of  our  misfertunes 
without  being  affected ;  and  that  those  who  persecuted  us 
will  at  ieast  experience  some  regret 

Tlie  recital  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa  was  ne- 
cessary, as  much  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  misfortunes, 
as  the  cause  of  the  connection  between  that  disastrous 
event,  and  the  terrible  journey  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
by  which  we  at  last  readied  Senegal.  It  will  furnish  me, 
alfco,  with  ah  opportunity  of  adverting  to  some  errors  in 
th&  work  of  Messrs.  Savigny  and  Corr^ard. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  crave  the  indulgence  of 
the  reader  for  my  style.  I  trust  such  will  not  be  refused 
to  on«>,  who  has  dared  to  take  the  pen  only  in  compliance 
with  a  fa-thcr's  dying  request. 


CHAPTER  I. 

About  the  beginning  of  1800,  my  father  solicited  and 
obtained  the  situation  of  resident  attorney  at  Senegal,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  My  mother  was  then  nursing 
my  youngest  sister,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  expose 
us,  at  so  tender  an  age,  to  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  so 
long  a  voyage.  At  this  period  I  was  not  quite  two  years 
old. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  my  father  should  go  alone, 
and  that  we  should  join  him  on  the  following  year;  but 
my  mother's  hopes  were  disappointed,  war  liaving  ren- 
dered impossible  all  commmncation  with  our  colonies, 
in  despair  at  a  separation  which  placed  her  nearly  two 
thousand  leagues  i'rom  her  husband,  and  ignorant  how 
long  it  might  continue,  she  soon  oiler  fell  into  a  languid 
condition ;  and  death  deprived  us  of  her,  at  the  end  of 
live  years  of  sufiering.  *My  grand&ther,  at  whose  house 
we  had  liithcrto  lived,  now  became  both  father  and  mo- 
ther to  us ;  and  I  owe  it  to  the  good  old  man  to  say,  that 
his  care  and  attention  soon  made  us  forget  we  were  or- 
phans. Too  yomig  to  reflect  that  the  condition  of  hap- 
piness which  we  enjoyed  under  his  guardianship  would 
ever  have  an  end,  we  lived  without  a  care  tor  the  future, 
and  our  years  glided  on  in  perfect  tranquillity. 

Thus  were  we  living  when,  in  180i^,  the  li^glish  cap- 
tured the  colony  of  Senegal,  and  permitted  our  hither  to 
return  to  his  tamily.  But  what  a  change  did  he  meet 
with  on  his  arrival  at  Paris!  Wife,  home,  furniture, 
Irieuds,  had  all  disappeared ;  and  nothing  remained  but 
two  young  daughters,  who  retUscd  to  acluiowledge  him 
lor  tneir  lather  :  so  much  were  our  young  minds  habit- 
uated to  see  and  love  but  one  in  the  world — the  worthy 
old  man  who  had  watclied  over  our  intiuicy. 

In  IblU,  our  father  thought  fit  to  marry  a  second  time; 
but  a  great  misfortune  beit;ll  his  children  in  the  death  oi 
their  grandfather.  Our  tears  were  scarcely  dry,  when 
we  were  conducted  homo  to  her  who  had  become  our 
second  mother.  We  would  hardly  acknowledge  her. 
Our  sorrow  was  excessive,  and  the  loss  we  had  sustaioeo 
irreparable.  But  they  strove  to  comlbrt  us;  dresses, 
playthings,  amusements  in  abundance,  were  given  to  Ub 
to  obliterate  the  loss  of  our  best  iriend.  In  tais  state  oi 
perlect  happiness  we  were  living,  when  the  armies  of  the 
alUe^  entered  Paris  in  lbl4. 

France  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  her 
king,  and  with  iiiin  the  blessing  of  peace,  an  expediUoii 
was  fitted  out  at  Brest  to  go  and  resume  posse^bion  oi 
iScnegal,  wliich  had  been  restored  to  us.  My  tiitner  wab 
instantly  reinstated  in  his  |.lace  of  resident  attorney,  ana 
went  in  the  month  of  November  to  Brest 

As  our  family  had  become  more  numerous  since  the 
second  marriage  of  my  rather,  he  could  only  take  wilii 
him  our  stepmother  and  the  younger  children.  My  sister 
Caroline  and  myself  were  placed  in  a  boarding  sciiool  at 
Paris,  until  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  tlie  Colonies 
would  grant  us  a  passage;  but  the  events  of  1815  causeo 
the  expedition  to  Senegal  \o  be  abandoned,  while  it  was 
stilt  in  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and  all  the  otficers  dismissed. 
My  father  then  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  at  Brest  my 
stepmother,  who  was  then  in  an  unfit  condition  for  tra- 
velling. 

In  1816,  a  new  expedition  was  fitted  out  My  fatlier 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  Roohefort,  whence  it  was  to  set 
off.  He  took  measures  also  for  taking  along  with  him 
his  wife,  who  had  remained  at  Brest  during  the  **  hundred 
days."  The  design  of  our  accompanying  him  to  Afi-ica, 
obliged  him  to  address  a  new  petition  to  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  praying  him  to  grant  us  all  a  passage,  which  he 
obtained. 

The  23d  of  May  was  the  day  on  which  we  were  to 
quit  the  capital,  our  relations  and  friends.  In  the  mean- 
while, my  sister  and  myself  lefl  the  boarding-school 
where  we  had  been  placed,  and  went  to  take  a  farewell  of 
all  those  who  were  dear  to  us.  One  cousin,  who  loved  us 
most  tenderly,  could  not  hear  of  our  approaching  de- 
parture without  shedding  tears ;  and  as  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  change  our  destiny,  she  offered  to  share  it. 
Immediately  she  appeared  before  the  minister,  and  M.  le 
Baron  Portal,  struck  with  a  friendship  which  made  her 
encounter  the  dangers  of  so  long  a  voyage,  granted  her 
request 

At  last,  a  beautiful  morning  announced  to  us  the  af- 
flicting moment  when  we  were  to  quit  Paris.  The  pos- 
tiUon,  who  was  to  convey  us  to  Rochefort,  was  already 
at  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  we  lived,  to  conduct  us 
to  his  carriage,  which  waited  for  us  at  the  Orleans  gate. 
Immediately  an  old  hackney  coach  appeared;  my  father 
stepped  into  it,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  filled.  *rhe  im- 
patient coachman  cracked  his  whip,  sparks  flashed  from 
the  horse's  feet,  and  the  street  of  Liilc,  which  wc  had  just 


quitted,  was  soon  fiur  behind  us.  On  arriving  before  the 
garden  of  the  Luxumbourg,  the  first  rays  of  the  mom- 
ing's  sun  darted  fiercely  through  the  fohage,  as  if  to  say, 
you  forsake  the  sephyrs  in  quitting  this  l^utifiil  abode. 
We  reached  the  Otraervatory,  and  in  an  instant  passed 
the  gate  d'Enfer.  There,  as  yet  for  a  moment  to  breathe 
the  air  of  the  capital,  we  alighted  at  the  Hotel  du  Pan- 
tlieon,  where  wc  found  our  carriage.  After  a  hasty 
breakfast,  the  postilion  arranged  our  trunks,  and  off  again 
we  set  It  was  nearly  seven  in  the  morning  when  wo 
quitted  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  we  arrived  that  evening  at 
the  little  village  of  d'Etampes,  where  our  landlord,  press- 
ing us  to  refresh  ourselves,  almost  burned  his  inn  in 
making  us  an  omelet  with  rotten  eggs.  The  flames,  as. 
cending  the  old  chimney,  soon  rose  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  but  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing  them.  We 
were,  however,  regaled  with  a  smoke  which  made  us  shed 
tears.  It  was  broad  day  when  we  quitted  d'E^tampes; 
and  our  postilion,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  tho 
night  in  drinking  with  his  comrades,  was  something  less 
than  polite.  We  reproached  him,  but  he  made  light  of 
the  circumstance ;  for,  in  the  evening,  he  was  completely 
drunk.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  at  ten  in  the  morn* 
ing,  my  fiither  told  me  we  were  already  thirty-two  leagues 
from  Paris,  lliir^-two  leagues!  cried  I;  alas,  so  far! 
Whilst  I  made  this  reflection,  we  arrived  at  Orleans. 
Here  we  remained  about  three  hours  to  refresh  ourselves 
as  well  as  our  horses.  We  could  not  leave  the  place 
without  visiting  the  statue  raised  in  honour  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  that  extraordinary  woman,  to  whom  the  monarchy 
once  owed  its  safety. 

On  leaving  Orleans,  the  Loire,  and  the  fertile  pastnies 
through  which  it  rolls  its  waters,  excited  our  admiration. 
We  had  on  our  right  the  beautii^jl  vineyards  of  Beau- 
gency.  The  road,  as  &r  as  Amboise,  is  delightful.  I 
tben  began  to  think  that  Paris  and  its  environs  might 
perhaps  be  forgotten,  if  the  country  of  Senegal,  to  which 
we  were  going,  was  as  fine  as  that  through  which  we 
were  journeying.  We  slept  at  Amboise,  which,  being 
situated  at  Uie  confluence  of  the  Loire  and  the  Maise, 
presents  a  most  agreeable  appearance. 

When  we  set  ofi*,  the  sun  began  to  show  us  verdant 
groves,  watered  by  the  majestic  course  of  the  river.  His 
disk  looked  like  a  glorious  lustre  suspended  in  the  azure 
vault  of  heaven.  Our  road  was  studded  on  both  sides 
with  lofty  poplars,  which  seemed  to  shoot  their  pyramidal 
heaps  into  the  clouds.  On  our  left  was  the  Loire,  and  on 
our  right  a  large  rivulet,  whose  crystal  waters  every 
where  reflected  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun.  The  birds, 
with  their  songs,  celebrated  the  beauty  of  the  day,  whilst 
Uie  dews,  in  the  form  of  pearls,  quivering  fell  tirom  the 
tender  boughs,  fanned  by  the  zephyrs.  A  thousand  pic- 
turesquc  objects  presented  themselves  to  our  view.  On 
the  one  hand  were  delightful  groves,  the  sweet  flowers  of 
which  perfumed  the  air  we  breathed ;  on  the  other,  a  clear 
fountain  sprung  bubbling  from  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  and, 
after  falling  from  the  top  of  a  little  hill  among  a  tuft  of 
flowers,  bent  its  devious  course  to  join  the  waters  of  the 
river.  More  distant,  a  small  wood  of  filbert  trees  served 
as  a  retreat  to  the  ringdoves  who  cooed,  and  the  nightin- 
gales  who  chanted  the  spring. 

We  enjoyed  this  truly  enchanting  spectacle  till  we  ar- 
rived at  lours.  But  as  our  route  from  Orleans  had  been 
diversiflcd  and  agreeable,  from  the  latter  place  to  Roche- 
fort  it  was  monotonous  and  tiresome.  However,  the 
towns  of  Chatellerault,  Poitiers,  and  Niort,  made  a  slight 
change  in  the  sameness  of  the  scene.  From  Niort  to 
Rochefort  the  road  was  nearly  impassable.  We  were 
frequently  obliged  to  alight  from  the  carriage,  in  order 
to  allow  the  horses  to  drag  it  out  from  tlie  deep  ruts 
which  we  met  In  approaching  to  a  hamlet,  named 
Charcnte,  we  stuck  so  fast  in  the  mud,  that,  even  after 
removing  tlie  trunks  and  other  baggage,  we  found  it  al- 
most next  to  an  impossibility  to  drag  it  out  We  were 
in  tlie  midst  of  a  wood,  and  no  village  within  view.  It 
was  then  resolved  to  wait  till  some  good  soul  would  be 
passing,  who  would  assist  to  extricate  us  from  our  em- 
barrassment After  vainly  waiting  a  long  hour  for  this 
expected  succour,  the  first  people  who  appeared  were 
travelling  merchants,  who  wotold  not  stay  on  any  account 
to  give  us  assistance.  At  length  we  saw  a  young  lady 
upon  a  little  path,  which  was  at  the  extremity  of  the 
wood,  walking  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  My  father  in- 
stantly ran  towards  her,  and  scquainted  her  with  our 
situation.  This  lady,  &r  from  acting  like  the  travellers 
wc  formerly  met,  went  to  an  adjoining  field  where  were 
some  farmers  at  work,  and  requested  them  to  go  with 
their  oxen  to  fVce  us  from  our  jeopardy,  and  returned 
herself  with  them.    When  our  carria^  was  put  in  a 

I  condition  to  continue  our  route,  she  invited  us  to  refresh 
ourselves  in  her  country  seat,  fituatcd  in  the  middle  of 
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the  wood.  Wo  tb€n  took  the  croissway,  and  returned 
with  our  carria^  at  the  instance  of  tbo  amiable  lady, 
who  received  as  in  the  mont  affiible  and  ffeneroos  manner. 
She  offered  us  at  first  some  pears,  which  were  already 
very  |food ;  after  which  we  were  served  with  an  exquisite 
coUation,  at  the  end  of  which  a  child,  beautiful  as  the 
loves,  presented  us  with  a  basket  filled  with  the  fiiirest 
flowers  of  the  springr.  We  accepted  the  gift  of  Flora, 
in  testimony  of  our  re|rard  for  our  generous  landlady  and 
her  charming-  child.  Traversing  afler  that  the  park  of 
oar  hoepitablo  hostess,  we  rejoined  the  route  to  RochoTort 
In  paying  this  just  tribute  of  remembrance  to  the  offices 
of  that  person  who  gave  us  so  great  assistanee,  I  cannot 
resist  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  her  name.  She  is  the 
wife  of  M.  Telotte,  superior  officer  of  the  general  maga- 
^  sine  at  Rochefort 

Already  the  masts  of  the  ships  appeared  in  the  horizon, 
and  we  heard  in  the  distance  a  lu^ow  and  confused 
sound,  like  that  made  by  a  multitude  of  people  engaged 
in  various  occupations.  On  approaching  nearer  to  Rodie- 
fbrt,  we  found  that  the  tumult  we  heard  was  caused  by 
the  labourers  in  the  wood-yards  and  the  galley-slaves, 
wIms  painfully  dragging  their  fetters,  attended  to  the  va- 
rious  labours  of  the  port  Having  entered  the  town,  the 
first  picture  which  presented  itself  to  our  eyes  was  that 
of  theise  unfortunate  creatures,  who,  coupled  two  and  two 
by  enormous  chains,  are  forced  to  carry  the  heaviest 
burdens.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  sight 
is  not  very  attracting  to  young  ladies  who  have  never 
been  out  of  Paris ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  repugnance  we 
can  have  for  those  who  are  condemned  by  the  laws  to  live 
apart  from  society,  we  cai^  never  look  with  indifierence 
on  that  crowd  of  thinking  beings,  degraded,  by  following 
their  vicious  actions,  to  a  level  with  3ie  beasts  of  burden. 
My  mind  was  yet  occupied  with  these  painful  reflec- 
tions, when  my  father,  opening  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
requested  us  to  follow  him  Jnto  an  hotel  in  the  street 
Dauphine,  where  already  were  our  stepmotlier  and  our 
young  brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  returned  with  her 
from  Brest  Soon  our  numerous  family  were  again 
united.  What  transports  of  joy,  what  saluting  and  em- 
bracing !  OI  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  tl^  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  those  we  love  after  a  long  absence. 

My  father  went  to  visit  the  officers  who  were  to  make 
the  voyage  to  Senegal  along  with  us.  My  step-mother 
busied  herself  in  preparing  supper,  and  my  sister  Caroline, 
my  cousin,  and  myself,  went  to  sleep ;  for  any  farther 
exercise  but  ill  accorded  with  the  fatigue  we  had  already 
undergone ;  otherwise  we  could  easily  have  sat  till  sup- 
per, after  having  eat  of  the  good  things  we  had  had  at 
the  farm  of  Charente. 

We  spent  the  morrow,  the  3d  of  June,  \n  running 
about  the  town.  In  the  space  of  two  hours  we  had  seen 
every  thing  worth  seeing.  What  a  fine  thin^  a  maritime 
town  is  for  a  maker  of  romances !  But  as  I  nave  neither 
talents  nor  desire  to  write  one,  and  as  I  have  promised 
to  the  reader  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth,  I  will  content 
myself  by  telling  him,  that  in  nine  days  I  was  tired  of 
Rochefort 


soon  lost  sight  of  the  green  fields  of  PAunis.  At  six  in 
the  morning,  however,  the  island  6f  Rhe  still  appeared 
above  the  horizon.  We  fixed  our  eyes  upon  it  with  re- 
grot,  to  salute  for  the  last  time  our  dear  country.  Now, 
imagine  the  ship  borne  aloft,  and  surrounded  by  huge 
mountains  of  water,  which  at  one  moment  tossed  it  m 
the  air,  and  at  another  plunged  it  into  the  profound 
abyss.    The  waves,  raised  by  a  stormy  north-west  breeze, 


CHAPTER  II. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  we  were  on 
our  way  to  the  boats  that  were  to  convey  us  on  board  the 
Medusa,  which  was  riding  at  anchor  off  the  island  of 
Aix,  distant  about  four  leagues  from  Rochefort.  The 
field  through  which  we  passed  was  sown  with  com. 
Wishing,  l^fore  I  left  our  beautiful  France,  to  make  ray 
ftrewclT  to  the  flowers,  and,  whilst  our  family  went  lei- 
surely forward  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  embark, 
upon  the  Charente,  I  crossed  the  furrows,  and  gathered 
a  few  blue-bottles  and  poppies.  We  soon  arrived  at  the 
place  of  embarkation,  where  we  found  some  of  our  follow 
passengers,  who,  like  myself^  seemed  casting  a  last  look 
to  heaven,  whilst  they  were  yet  on  the  French  soil  We 
embarked,  however,  and  left  these  happy  shores.  In  de- 
scending the  tortuous  course  of  the  Cnorente,  contrary 
winds  so  impeded  our  progress,  that  we  did  not  reach 
the  Medusa  till  the  morrow,  having  taken  twenty-four 
hours  in  sailing  four  leagues.  At  length  we  mounted  the 
deck  of  the  Medusa,  of  painful  memory.  When  we  got 
on  board,  we  found  our  berths  not  provided  for  us,  con- 
sequently were  obliged  to  remain  indiscriminately  to- 
gether till  next  day.  ^  Our  family,  which  consisted  of'^uine 
persons,  was  placed  in  a  berth  near  tlie  main  deck.  As 
the  wind  was  still  contrary,  we  lay  at  anchor  for  several 
days. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  at  four  in  the  morning,  we  set 
sail,  as  did  the  whole  expedition,  which  consisted  of  the 
Medusa  frigate,  the  Loire  store-ship,  the  Argus  brig,  and 
the  Echo  corvette.    The  wind  being  very  fiivourable,  we 


our  ship.    I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  presentiment  of 
the  misfortune  which  menaced  us  that  had  made  me  pass 
the  preceding  night  in  the  most  cruel  inquietude.    In  my 
agitation,  I  sprung  upon  deck,  and  contemplated  with 
horror  the  frigate  winging  its  way  upon  the  waters.  The 
winds  pressed  against  the  sails  with  great  violence, 
strained  and  whined  among  the  cordage ;  and  the  great 
hulk  of  wood  seemed  to  split  every  time  the  surge  broke 
upon  its  sides.    On  looking  a  little  out  to  sea  I  perceived, 
at  no  great  distance  on  our  right,  all  the  other  ships  of 
•the  expedition,  which  quieted  me  much.    Towards  ten 
in  the  morning  the  wind  changed ;  immediately  an  ap- 
palling cry  was  heard,  concerning  which  the  passengfers, 
as  well  as  myself^  were  equally  ignorant    The  whole 
crew  were  in  motion.    Some  climbed  the  rope  ladders, 
and  seemed  to  perch  on  the  extremities  of  the  yards : 
others  mounted  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  mast ;  these 
bellowing  and  pulling  certain  cordages  in  cadence ;  those 
crying,  swearing,  whistling,  and  fiUing  the  air  with  bar- 
bairousand  unknown  sounoi.    The  cmoer  on  duty,  in  his 
turn,  roaring  out  these  words,  starboard!  larboard !  hoist ! 
luff!  tack!  which  the  helmsman  repeated  in  the  same 
tone.    All  this  hubbub,  however,  produced  its  effect :  the 
yards  were  turned  on  their  pivots,  the  sails,  set,  the 
cordage  tightened,  and  the  unfortunate  sea^bovs  having 
received  their  lesson,  descended  to  the  deck.    Every 
thing  remained  tranquil,  except  that  the  waves  still 
roared,  and  the  masts  continued  their  creaking.     How- 
ever the  saib  were  swelled,  the  winds  less  violent,  though 
favourable,  and  the  mariner,  whilst  he  carolled  his  song, 
said  we  had  a  noble  voyage. 

During  several  days  we  did  indeed  enjoy  a  delightflil 
passage.  All  the  ships  of  the  expedition  still  kept  to- 
gether ;  but  at  length  the  breeze  became  changeable,  and 
wey  all  disappeared.  The  Echo,  however,  still  kept  in 
sight,  and  persisted  in  accompanying  us,  as  if  to  guide 
us  on  our  route.  The  wind  becoming  more  favourable, 
we  held  due  south,  sailing  at  the  rate  of  sixty-two  leagues 
a  day.'  The  sea  was  so  fine,  and  our  journey  so  rapid, 
that  I  began  to  think  it  nearly  as  agreeable  to  travel  by 
sea  as  by  land;  but  my  illusion  was  not  of  long  duration. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  at  six  in  the  morning,  we  dis- 
covered  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  towards  the  south,  the  suna- 
mit  of  whose  cone  seemed  lost  among  the  clouds.  We 
were  then  distant  about  two  leagues,  which  we  made  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  ten  o'clock  we  brought 
to  before  the  town  of  St  Croix.  Several  officers  got  leave 
to  go  on  shore  to  procure  refreshments. 

Whilst  these  gentlemen  wefe  away,  a  certain  passen- 
ger, member  of  the  self-instituted  Philanthropic  Society 
of  Cape  Verd,  suggested  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to 
remain  where  we  were,  adding  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  had  navigated  in  all  these  lati- 
tudes. M.  Le  Roy  Lachaumareys,  Captain  of  the  Medusa, 
believing  the  pretended  knowledge  of  the  intriguing 
Richeforte,  gave  him  the  comroandof  the  frigate.  Various 
officers  of  the  navy  represented  to  the  captain  how 
shameful  it  was  to  put  such  confidence  in  a  stranger,  and 
that  they  would  never  obey  a  man  who  had  no  character 
as  a  commander.  The  captain  despised  these  wise  re- 
monstrances ;  and,  using  his  authority,  commanded  the 
pilots  and  all  the  crew  to  obey  Richefort ;  saying  he  was 
king,  since  the  orders  of  the  king  were  that  they  should 
obey  him.  Immediately  the  impostor,  desirous  of  dis- 
playing his  great  skill  in  navigation,  made  them  change 
the  route  for  no  purpose  but  that  of  showing  his  skill  m 
manoeuvring  a  ship.  Every  instant  he  changed  the 
tack,  went,  came,  and  returned,  and  approached  the  very 
reefs,  as  if  to  brave  them.  In  short,  he  beat  about  so 
much,  that  the  sailors  at  length  refused  to  obey  him, 
saying  boldly  that  he  was  a  vile  impostor.  But  it  was 
done.  The  man  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Captain 
Lachaumareys,  who,  ignorant  of  navigation  himself^  was 
doubtless  glad  to  get  some  one  to  undertake  his  du^. 
But  it  must  be  t(3d,  and  told,  too,  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  that  this  blind  and  inept  confidence  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Medusa  frigate,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  crimes  consequent  upon  it 

Towards  thr^  in  tlie  afternoon,  those  officers  who  had 
gone  on  shore  in  the  morning,  returned  on  board  loaded 
with  vegetables,  finita  and  flowers.  They  laughed 
heartily  at  the  manoeuvres  that  had  been  going  on  during 


their  absence,  which  doubtless  did  not  pleaie  theeapt&k 
who  flattered  himself  he  had  slread;  hmi  isu]^ 
Richefort  a  good  and  able  aemnan :  snch  were  bia  words. 
At  four  in  the  aflemooin  we  tnok  &  soatholy  dinttion. 
M.  Richefort  then  beaming  with  exuHatkA  for  \tnin|r 
as  he  said,  saved  the  Medusa  from  oertain  siuprmt 
continued  to  give  his  pemicioas  oounieb  toUHUm 
Lachaumareys,  persuading  him  he  bad  been  oAciiqb. 


came  dashing  in  a  horrible  manner  against  the  sides  of  ployed  to  explore  the  shores  of  AfHca,  and  that  be  vm 


perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Argoin  Bank 
journals  of  the  29th  and  30th  afEbrd  neUung  yttj"n. 
markable. 

The  hot  winds  fVom  the  desert  of  Stharabegutoli 
felt,  which  told  us  we  approached  the  tropie;iBded,|| 
sun  at  noon  seemed  suspended  perpendicDlarlj  t^ 
our  heads,  a  phenomenon  which  few  among  oBUntr 
seen. 

On  the  first  of  July«  we  recognised  Cape  Bopdbr.aK! 
then  saw  the  shcHPes  of  Sahara.    Towtnb  la  ■  tW 
morning,  they  set  abont  the  frivolouB  ceraMarili^ 
the  sailors  have  invented  for  (he  purpose  of  aie^ 
something    from    tliose    passengers   who  )mt  mx 
crossed  the  line.    During  the   ceremony,  tbe  Htpis 
doubled  Cape  Barbas,  hastening  to  its  deitnidiia.  u^ 
tain  Lachaumareys  very  good  humonre^  fniM  u 
this  species  of  baptism,  whilst  his  dear  Ridieftft  prow. 
naded  the  forecastle,  and  looked  with  iiMiiftraKe  opoi  i 
shore  bristling  with  dangers.    However  Ihtn^h^fl/ 
passed  on  wdl;  nay,  it  may  be  evoi  mihtlke&m 
was  well  played  offi     But  the  route  vbii  nfmmtA 
soon  made  us  forget  the  short-lived  hapfiBaivebidei- 
perienced.     Every    one  began  to  obsene  U  ndda 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  thecototfthefn, 
as  we  ran  upon  the  bank  in  shallow  water,  k  fONral 
murmur  rose  amcmg  the  passengers  andfllsB(tf  tb 
navy : — they  were  far  from  partaking  in  tbB&iwtf- 
dence  of  the  capQiin. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  at  five  in  the  R)omiD;,tliea^ 
was  persuaded  that  a  large  cloud,  which  wti  ifix^ 
in  the  direction  of  Cape  Blanco,  was  that  CtfeWJ 
Afler  this  pretended  discovery,  they  ought lohi««tow 
to  tlie  west,  for  about  fif^y  leagues,  to  hawMiw^w 
room  to  double  with  certainty  the  Arguin  Bmb;  ■» 
over,  they  ought  to  have  conformed  to  the  isinw* 
which  tlie  Minister  of  Marine  had  giTentok«|i 
which  set  out  for  Senegal     The  other  part  of  Ae^J- 
dition,  from  having  followed  tliese  instnictioM  anwjj 
safety  at  their  destination.     During  the  precpdiBg#» 
the  Echo,' which  had  hitherto  accompanied  the  Jfe*^ 
made  several  signals,  but  being  replied  to  with 
abandoned  us.    Towards  ten  m  the  morning,  the 
which  threatened  us  was  again  represented  to  the  o] 
and  he  was  strongly  urged,  if  he  wished  U)  i^ 
Arguin  Btok,  to  take  a  westeriy  course;  *'*'*^?* 
was  again  neglected,  and  he  despised  the  P'^^'^J 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  fi-igate,  from  hating  wisW* 
expose  the  intriguing  Richefort,  was  pat  ondcr  turn 
My  father,  who  had  already  twice  made  the  '^^jj 
Senegal,  and  who  with  various  persons  wu  F*^ 
they  were  going  right  upon  the  bank,  also  mttfc  ■»* 
servations  to  ^e  unfortunate  pilot    His  adrice^f 
better  received  than  those  of  Messrs.  Rcynaai^? 
Maudet,  See    Richefort,  in  the  sweetest  toW^ 
•*  My  dear,  we  know  our  business ;  attend  W^^jj. . 
be  quiet    I  have  already  twice  passed  the  -Arg**"^ 
I  have  sailed  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  vou  ^^J^"*" 
drowned."    What  reply  could  be  made  to  nio"^ 


inforfj 


posterous  speech  ?     My  father,  seeing  it  was  ""f^ 
to  get  our  route  changed,  resolved  to  '"^^^n 


dence  to  free  us  from  our  danger,  and  ^ 
our  cabin,  where  he  sought  to  dissipate  his  m* 
oblivion  of  sleep. 


«» 


CHAPTER  m. 

At  noon,  on  tJie  2d  of  July,  soundings  ^J^ 
M.  Maudet,  ensign  of  Uie  watch,Vas  w"^**°*^g| 
upon  the  edge  of  tlie  Arguin  Bank.  The  <*r"v^ 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  every  one,  that  there  ^!*  ^ 
of  alarm.  In  the  mean  while,  the  wind  «^^^ 
great  violence,  impelled  us  nearer  and  nearer  «^*°^ 
get  which  menaced  us.  A  species  of  stupor  ^^JJJJJy 
all  our  spirits,  and  every  one  P***®'  i/JJiW^ 
silence,  as  if  they  were  persuaded  we  ^^^^'^Z.^t 
the  bank.  The  colour  of  the  water  en?*"^/  ^tto^* 
circumstance  even  remarked  by  the  ladies.  ^  j^  ^ 
in  the  aflemnon,  bcmg  in  19°  SC  north  f^^T^ 
19°  45'  west  longitude,  an  universal  cry  w"  ^  i^ 
deck.  AU  deckred  they  saw  sand  r?»'5,'^^ta 
ripple  of  the  sea.  The  captain  in  an  ^^^]r^g^ 
sound.    The  line  gave  eighteen  fttboms ;  wit  on 
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soandinff  it  only  gave  aix.  He  at  last  saw  has  error,  and 
hesitated  no  longer  oo  changing  the  route,  but  it  was  too 
Jato.  A  strong  ooncussion  told  us  the  frigate  had  struck. 
Terror  aiid  consternation  were  instanUy  depicted  oo 
every  face.  The  crew  stood  motionless ;  the  passengers 
in  utter  despair.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  panic, 
of  vengeance  were  heard  against  the   principal 


eries 


autbor  of  our  misfortunes,  wishing  to  throw  him  over- 
board ;  but  some  generous  persons  interposed,  and  en- 
deavoured  to  calm  their  spirits,  bv  diverting  their  attention 
to  the  means  of  our  safety.  Toe  confusion  was  already 
BO  great,  that  M.  Poinsignon,  commandant  of  a  troop, 
struck  my  sister  Caroline  »  severe  blow,  doubtless  think- 
ing  it  was  one  of  his  soldiers.  At  this  crisis  my  &ther 
was  buried  in  profound  sleep,  but  he  quickly  awoke,  the 
eries  and  the  tumult  upon  deck  having  informed  him  of 
our  misfortunes.  He  poured  out  a  thousand  reproaches 
en  those  whose  ignorance  and  boasting  had  been 
disastrous  to  u&  However,  they  set  about  the  means  of 
averting  our  danger.  The  officers,  with  an  altered  voice, 
issued  their  orders,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the 
^p  go  in  pieces.  They  strove  to  lighten  her,  but  the 
sea  was  very  rovtgh  and  the  current  strong.  Much  time 
was  lost  in  doing  nothing;  they  only  pursued  half  mea- 
auiea,  and  all  of  them  unfortunately  failed. 

VVhen  it  was  discovered  that  the  danger  of  the  Medusa 
was  cot  so  great  as  was  at  first  supposed,  various  persons 
propoacd  to  transport  the  troops  to  the  island  of  Arguin, 
whidli  was  conjectured  to  be  not  far  fi-om  the  place 
where  we  lay  aground.  Others  advised  to  take  us  all 
successively  to  the  coast  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  by  the 
means  of  our  boats,  and  with  provisions  sufficient  to 
form  a  caravan,  to  reach  the  island  of  St  Louis,  at 
SenegaL  The  events  which  afterwards  ensued  proved 
this  plan  to  have  been  the  best,  and  which  would  have 
been  crowned  with  success;  unfortunately  it  was  not 
adopted.  M.  Schmaltz,  the  governor,  suggested  the 
making  of  a  raft  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  two  hundred 
men,  with  provisions :  which  latter  plan  was  seconded 
by  the  two  officers  of  the  frigate,  and  put  in  execution. 

TTie  fkial  raft  was  then  be^n  to  be  constructed,  which 
would,  they  said,  carry  provisions  for  every  one.  Masts, 
planks,  boards,  cordage,  were  thrown  overboard.  Two 
officers  were  charged  with  the  framing  of  these  together. 
Large  barrels  were  emptied  and  placed  at  the  angles  of 
the  machine,  and  the  workmen  were  taught  to  say,  that 
the  passengers  would  be  in  greater  security  there,  and 
more  at  their  ease,  than  in  uie  boats.  However,  as  it 
was  forgotten  to  erect  roils,  every  one  supposed,  and 
with  reason,  that  those  who  had  given  the  plan  of  the 
rail,  bad  no  design  of  embarking  upon  it  themselves. 

When  it  was  completed,  the  two  chief  officers  of  the 
frigate  publicly  promised,  that  all  the  boats  would  tow 
it  to  the  shore  of  the  Desert;  and,  when  there,  stores  of 
provisions  and  fire-arms  would  be  given  us  to  form  a 
caravan  to  take  us  all  to  Senegal  Why  was  not  this 
plan  executed  ?  Why  were  these  promises,  sworn  before 
the  French  flag,  oo^ade  in  vain  ?  But  it  is  necessair  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  past.  I  will  only  add,  that  if  these 
promises  bad  been  fulfilled,  every  one  would  have  been 
saved,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  detestable  egotism  of  cer- 
tain personages,  humanity  would  not  now  have  had  to 
dephre  the  scenes  of  horror  consequent  on  the  wreck  of 
the  Medusa! 

On  the  third  of  July,  the  effbrte  were  renewed  to  dis- 
engage the  firigate,  but  without  success.  Wo  then  pre- 
parco  to  quit  her.  The  sea  became  very  rough,  and  the 
wind  blew  with  great  violence.  Nothing  now  was  heard 
hot  the  plaintive  and  confused  cries  of  a  multitude,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  four  hundred  persons,  who,  se^ng 
death  befbre  their  eyes,  deplored  their  hard  fate  in  bitter 
lamentations.  On  the  4th,  there  was  a  glimpse  of  hope. 
At  the  hour  the  tide  flowed,  the  frigate,  being  considera- 
\Ay  lightened  by  all  that  had  been  thrown  overboard,  was 
found  nearly  afloat ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  if  on  that  day 
tbey  had  thrown  the  artillery  into  the  water,  the  Medusa 
wodLdhaYe  been  saved  ;  but  M.  Lachaumareys  said,  he 
c»ald  not  thus  sacrifice  the  king*s  cannon,  as  if  the  fri- 
gate did  not  belong  to  the  king  aba  However,  the  sea 
chbed,  and  the  ship  sinking  into  the  sand  deeper  than 


gers  7  Whither  could  we  go?  What  hospitable  land 
would  receive  us  on  its  shores  7  My  thoughte  then  re- 
verted to  our  beloved  country.  I  did  dot  regret  Paris, 
but  I  could  have  esteemed  myself  happy  to  liave  been 
yet  in  the  ma^rshes  on  the  road  to  Rochefbrt  Then 
starting  suddenly  fVom  my  reverie,  I  exclaimed:  **0  ter- 
rible  condition !  that  black  and  boundless  sea  resembles 
the  eternal  night  which  will  ingulf  us !  All  those  who 
surround  me  seem  yet  tranquil ;  but  that  fatal  calm  will 
soon  be  succeeded  by  the  most  frightful  torments.  Fools, 
what  had  we  to  find  in  Senegal,  to  make  us  trust  to  the 
most  perfidious  of  elements!  Did  France  not  afibrd 
every  necessary  for  our  happiness  7  Happy !  yes,  thrice 
happy,  they  who  never  set  foot  on  a  foreign  soil !  Oneat 
God!  succour  all  these  unfi>ctunate  b^gs;  saveour 
unhappy  family !" 

My  fiither  perceived  my  distress,  but  how  could  he 
console  me  ?  What  words  could  calm  my  fears,  and 
place  me  above  the  apprehension  of  those  dangers  to 
which  we  were  exposed  7  How,  in  a  word,  could  I  as- 
sume a  serene  appearance,  when  firiends,  parente,  and 
all  that  was  most  dear  to  me,  were,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, on  the  very  verge  of  destruction  ?  Alas  !  my  fears 
were  but  too  well  founded.  For  I  soon  perceived  that, 
although  we  were  the  only  ladies,  besides  the  Misses 
Schmaltz,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  governor *s  suite,  they 
had  the  barbarity  of  intending  our  fiimily  to  embark 
upon  the  raft,  where  were  only  soldiers,  sailors,  planters 
of  Cape  Verd,  and  some  generous  officers  who  had  not 
the  honour  (if  it  could  be  accounted  one)  of  being  con- 
sidered among  the  ignorant  confidants  of  MM.  Schmaltz 
and  Lachaumareys.  My  fiither,  indignant  at  a  proceed- 
ing so  indecorous,  swore  we  would  not  embark  up<m  the 
ran,  and  that,  if  we  were  not  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in 
one  of  the  six  boats,  he  would  himself,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren,  remain  on  board  the  wreck  of  the  frigate.  The 
tcme  in  which  he  spoke  these  words,  was  that  of  a  man 
resolute  to  avenge  any  insult  that  might  be  offered  to 
him.  The  governor  of  Senegal,  doubtless  fearing  the 
world  would  one  day  reproach  him  for  his  inhumanity, 
decided  we  should  have  a  place  in  one  of  the  boats.  This 
having  in  some  measure  quieted  our  fears  concerning 
our  unfortunate  situation,  I  was  desirous  of  taking  some 
repose,  but  the  uproar  among  the  crew  was  so  great  I 
could  not  obtoin  it 

Towards  midnight,  a  passenger  came  to  enquire  of  my 
father  if  we  were  disposed  to  depart ;  he  replied,  we  had 
been  forbidden  to  go  yet.  However,  we  were  soon  convinced 
that  a  great  part  of  the  crew  and  various  passengers  were 
secretly  preparing  to  set  off  in  the  boats.  A  conduct  so 
perfidious  could  not  fiiil  to  alarm  us,  especially  as  we 
perceived  among  those  so  eager  to  embark  unknown  to 
us,  several  who  nad  promised,  but  a  little  while  before, 
not  to  go  without  us^ 

M.  S^maltz,  to  prevent  that  which  was  goin^  on  upon 
deck,  instantly  rose  to  endeavour  to  quiet  their  minds ; 
but  the  soldiers  had  al/eady  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, and,  holding  cheap  the  w<urds  of  their  commander, 
swore  they  would  fire  upon  whosoever  attempted  to  de- 
part in  a  clandestine  manner.  The  firmnete  of  these 
brave  men  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  all  was  re- 
stored  to  order.  The  governor  returned  to  his  cabin ; 
and  those  who  were  desirous  of  departing  furtively  were 
confused  and  covered  with  shame.  The  governor,  how- 
ever, was  ill  at  ease ;  and  as  he  had  heard  very  distinctly 
certain  energetic  words  which  had  been  aiddressed  to 
him,  he  jud^^  it  proper  to  assemble  a  oounciL  All  the 
officers  and  passengers  being  collected,  M.  Schmaltz 
there  solemnly  swore  before  them  not  to  abandon  the 
rail,  and  a  second  time  promised,  that  all  the  boats  would 
tow  it  to  the  shore  o£  the  Desert,  where  they  would  eH 
be  formed  into  a  caravan.  I  eonfess  this  conduct  of  the 
governor  greatly  satisfied  every  member  of  our  femily ; 
for  we  never  dreamed  he  would  deceive  us,  nor  act  in  a 
manner  oolitrary  to  what  he  had  promised. 


ever,  made  them  relinquish  that  on  which  depended  our 
last  ray  of  hope. 

On  the  approach  of  night,  the  fury  of  the  winds  re- 
doubled, and  the  sea  becfune  very  rough.  The  firigate 
then  received  some  tremendous  concussions,  and  the 
water  rushed  into  the  hold  in  the  most  terrific  manner, 
but  the  pumps  would  not  work.  We  had  now  no  alter- 
native  but  to  abandon  her  for  the  frail  boate,  which  any 
single  wave  would  overwhelm.  Frightful  ^Ife  envi- 
roned OS ;  mountains  of  water  raised  their  liqmd  sunnnite 
in  the  di>tanoe»    How  were  we  to  eeoopo  so  many  dan- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

About  three  in  the  morning,  some  hours  after  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  a  terrible  noise  was  heard  in  the 
powder  room ;    it  was  the  helm  which  was  broken.    All 


who  were  sleeping  were  roused  by  it.  On  going  on  deck 
every  one  was  more  and  more  convinced  t^t  the  frigate 
was  lost  beyond  all  recovery.  Alas !  the  wreck  was,  for 
our  femily,  the  eommencement  of  a  horrible  series  of  mis- 
fortunes.  The  two  chief  officers  then  decided  with  one 
accord,  that  all  should  embark  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
abandon  the  ship  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  After  this 
decision,  followed  a  scene  the  most  whimsical,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  melancholy  that  can  be  well  con- 
ceived.   To  have  a  more  distinct  idea  of  it,  let  tho  reader 


transport  himself  in  imagination  to  the  midst  of  the 
liquid  plains  of  tlie  ocean ;  then  let  him  picture  to  himself 
a  multitude  of  eH  classes,  of  every  age,  tossed  about  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves  upon  a  dismasted  vessel,  foun- 
dered, and  half  submerged ;  let  him  not  forget  these  are 
thinking  beings  with  t)ie  certain  prospect  before  them  of 
having  reach^  the  goal  of  their  existence. 

Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  boundless 
sea,  and  having  no  place  of  refuge  but  the  wrecks  of  a 
grounded  vessel,  the  multitude,  addressed  at  first  their 
vows  to  Heaven,  and  forgot,  for  a  moment,  all  earthly 
concerns.  Then,  suddenly  starting  firom  their  lethar^, 
they  began  to  look  after  their  wealth,  the  merchandise 
they  had  in  small  ventures,  utterly  regardless  of  the  ele- 
mente  that  threatened  them.  The  miser,  thinldng  of  the 
gold  contained  in  his  coffers,  hastened  to  put  it  in  a 
place  of  safety,  cither  by  seviring  it  into  the  lining  of  his 
clothes,  or  by  cutting  out  for  it  a  place  in  the  waistband 
of  his  trowsers.  The  smuggler  was  tearing  his  hair  at 
not  being  able  to  save  a  chest  of  contraband  which  he  had 
secretly  got  on  board,  and  with  which  he  had  hoped  to 
have  gained  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.  Another, 
selfish  to  excess,  was  throwing  overboard  all  his  hidden 
money,  and  amusing  himself  by  burning  all  his  effi^cts. 
A  generous  officer  was  opening  his  portmanteau,  ofiler- 
ing  caps,  stockings,  and  shirts,  to  any  who  would 
take  them.  These  had  scarcely  gathered  together  their 
various  effects,  when  they  learnt  that  they  could  not 
take  any  tiling  with  them  ;  those  were  searching  the  ca^ 
bins  and  store-rooms  to  carry  away  every  thing  that  was 
valuable.  Ship-boys  were  discovering  the  delicate  wines 
and  fine  liqueurs,  which  a  wise  foresight  had  placed  in 
reserve.  Soldiers  and  sailors  were  penetrating  even  into 
the  spirit-room,  broaching  casks,  staving  others,  and 
drinking  till  they  fell  exhausted.  Soon  the  tumult  of  the 
inebriated  made  us  forget  the  roaring  of  the  sea  which 
threatened  to  ingulf  us.  At  last  the  uproar  was  at  its 
hei^fht ;  the  sddiers  no  longer  listened  to  the  voice  of 
their  ci^>tain.  Some  knit  their  brows  and  muttered 
oaths ;  but  nothing  could  be  done  with  those  whom  wine 
had  rendered  furious.  Next,  piercing  cries,  mixed  with 
doleful  groans  were  heard----Uiis  was  the  signal  of  de- 
parture. 

At  six  o^dock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  great  part 
of  the  military  were  embarked  upon  the  raft,  which  was 
already  covered  with  a  large  sheet  of  fi^am.    The  sol- 
diers  were  expressly  prohibited  from  taking  their  arms. 
A  young  officer  of  infantry,  whose  brain  seemed  to  be 
powerfimy  affected,  put  his  horse  beside  the  barricadoes 
of  the  frigate,  and  then,  armed  with  two  pistols,  threat-, 
ened  to  fire  upon  any  one  who  refused  to  go  upon  the 
raft.    Forty  men  had  scarcely  descended  when  it  snnk 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet.  To  facilitate  the  embark- 
ing of  a  greater  number,  they  were  obliged  to  throw 
over  several  barrels  of  provisions  which  had  been  placed 
upon  it  the  day  before.    In  this  manner  did  this  furious 
officer  get  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  heaped  upon  that 
floating  tomb ;  but  he  did  not  think  of  adding  one  more 
to  the  number  by  descending  himself  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  but  went  peaceably  away,  and  placed  himself 
in  one  of  the  best  boats.    There  should  have  been  sixty 
sailors  upon  the  raft,  and  there  were  but  about  ten.    A 
list  had  been  made  out  on  the  4th,  assigning  each  his 
proper  place ;  but  this  wise  precaution  being  disregard- 
ed, every  one  pursued  the  plan  he  deemed  best  for  his 
own  preservation.    The  precipitation  with  which  they 
forced  one  hundred  and  fifty  unfortunate  beings  upon  the 
raft  was  such,  that  they  forgot  to  give  them  one  morsel 
of  biscuit  However,  they  threw  towards  them  twenty-five 
pounds  in  a  sack,  whilst  they  were  not  far  from  the  fri- 
gate ;  but  it  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  with  difficuly  re- 
covered. 

During  this  disaster,  the  governor  of  Senegal,  who 
was  busied  in  the  care  of  his  own  dear  self,  efieminately 
descended  in  an  arm-chair  into  the  barge,  where  were 
already  various  large  cheste,  all  kinds  of  provisions,  his 
dearest  friends,  his  daughter  and  his  wife.  Aflerwards 
the  eaptain*s  boat  received  twenty-seven  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  twenty-five  sailors,  pood  rowers.  The  shallop, 
commanded  by  M.  Espiau,  ensign  of  the  ship,  took  forty- 
five  passengers,  and  put  off.  The  boat,  called  the  Sene- 
gal, took  twenty-five ;  the  pinnace  thirty-three ;  and  the 
yawl,  the  smallest  of  all  the  boats,  took  only  ten. 

Almost  all  the  officers,  the  passengers,  the  mariners, 
and  supernumeraries,  were  already  embarked— all,  but 
our  weeping  femily,  who  still  remained  on  the  boards  of 
the  firigate,  till  some  charitable  souls  would  kindly  receive 
us  into  a  boat.  Surprised  at  this  abandonment,  I  in- 
stantly folt  myself  roused,  and,oalling^with  all  my  might 
to  the  officers  of  the  boats,  besought 'them  to  take  our 
unhappy  femily  along  witb  them.  Soon  after,  the  barge. 
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in  which  were  the  governor  of  Senegal  and  all  hie  fanu> 
ly,  approached  the  Medusa,  as  if  etill  to  take  some  pas. 
sengors,  for  there  were  bat  few  in  it.  I  made  a  motion 
to  descend,  hoping  that  the  Misses  Schmaltz,  who  had, 
till  that  day,  taken  a  great  interest  in  onr  family,  would 
allow  us  a  place  in  their  boat ;  but  I  was  mistaken : 
those  ladies,  who  had  embarked  in  a  mysterious  incog- 
nito, had  already  forgotten  us;  and  M.  Lachaumareys, 
who  was  still  on  the  frigate,  positively  told  me  they 
would  not  embark  along  with  us.  Nevertheless  I  ought 
to  tell,  what  we  learned  afterwards,  that  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  pinnace  had  received  orders  to  take  us 
in,  but,  as  he  was  already  a  great  way  from  the  frigate, 
we  were  certain  he  had  abandoned  us.  My  fat]ier,  now- 
ever,  hailed  him,  but  he  persisted  on  his  way  to  gain  the 
open  sea.  A  short  while  afterwards  we  perceived  a 
small  botit  upon  the  waves,  which  seemed  desirous  to  ap- 
proach the  Medusa ;  it  was  the  yawl.  When  it  was  suf- 
ficiently near,  my  father  implored  the  sailors  who. were 
in  it  to  take  us  on  board,  and  to  carry  us  to  the  pinnace, 
where  our  family  ouffht  to  be  placed.  They  refused.  He 
then  seized  a  firelock,  which  lay  by  chance  upon  deck, 
and  swore  he  would  kill  every  one  of  them  if  they  refus- 
ed to  take  us  into  the  yawl,  adding  that  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  and  that  he  would  have  advantage 
from  it  as  well  as  another.  The  sailors  murmured,  but 
durst  not  resist,  and  received  all  our  family,  which  con- 
sisted  of  nine  persons,  viz.  Four  children,  our  stepmo- 
ther, my  cousin,  my  sister  Caroline,  my  father,  and  my- 
■elf  A  small  box,  filled  with  valuable  papers,  which  we 
wished  to  save,  some  clothes,  two  bottles  of  ratafia, 
which  we  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  amidst  our  mis- 
fortunes, were  seized  and  tlirown  overboard  by  the  sailors 
of  the  yawl,  who  told  us  we  would  find  in  the  pinnace 
every  thing  which  we  could  wish  for  our  voyage.  We 
had  then  only  the  clothes  which  covered  us,  never  think- 
ing of  dressing  ourselves  in  two  suits ;  but  the  loss 
which  affected  us  most  was  that  of  several  manuscripts, 
at  which  my  father  had  been  labouring  for  a  long  whUe. 
Oar  trunks,  our  linen,  and  various  chests  of  merchan- 
disc  of  great  value,  in  a  word,  every  thing  we  possessed, 
was  lefl  in  the  Medusa.  When  we  boarded  the  pinnace, 
the  officer  wlio  commanded  it  be^^  excusing  himself  for 
having  set  off  without  forewarning  us,  as  he  had  been 
ordered,  and  said  a  thousand  things  in  his  justification. 
But  without  believing  half  his  fine  protestations,  we  folt 
very  happy  in  having  overtaken  him  :  for  it  is  most  cer- 
tain  they  had  had  no  intention  of  encumbering  them- 
selves with  our  unfortunate  family.  I  say  encumber, 
ibr  it  is  evident  that  four  children,  one  of  whom  was  yet  at 
the  breast,  were  very  indifferent  beings  to  people  who  were 
actuated  by  a  selfishness  beyond  all  paralleL  When  we 
were  seated  in  the  long-boat,  my  father  dismissed  the 
sailors  with  the  yawl,  telling  them  he  would  ever  grate- 
fully remember  their  services.  They  speedily  departed, 
but  little  satisfied  with  the  good  action  they  had  done. 
My  father  hearing  their  murmurs  and  the  abuse  they 
poured  out  ag^ainst  us,  said,  loud  enough  for  all  in  the 
boat  to  hear :  "  We  are  not  surprised  sailors  are  desti- 
tute of  shame,  when  their  officers  blush  at  being  compel- 
led to  do  a  good  action."  I'he  commandant  of  the  boat 
feigned  not  to  understand  the  reproaches  conveyed  in 
these  words,  and,  to  divert  our  minds  firom  brooding  over 
our  wrongs,  endeavoured  to  counterfeit  the  man  of  gal- 
lantry. 

CHAPTER  V. 

All  the  boats  were  already  far  from  the  Afedusa,  when 
they  were  brought  to,  to  form  a  chain  in  order  to«tow 
the  rafb  The  barge,  in  which  was  the  governor  of  Sene- 
gal, took  the  first  tow,  then  all  the  other  boats  in  succes- 
sion joined  themselves  to  that  M.  Lachaumareys  em- 
barked, although  there  yet  remained  upon  the  Medusa 
more  than  sixty  persons.  Then  the  brave  and  generous 
M.  Espiau,  commander  of  the  shallop,  quitted  the  line  of 
boats,  and  returned  to  the  frigate,  with  the  intention  of 
saving  all  the  wretches  who  had  been  abandoned.  They 
all  sprang  into  the  shallop ;  but  as  it  was  very  much 
overloaded,  seventeen  unfortunates  preferred  remain- 
ing on  board,  rather  than  expose  themselves  as  well 
as  tlieir  companions  to  certain  death.  But,  alas !  the 
greater  part  afterwards  fell  victims  to  their  fears  or  their 
devotion.  Fifty-two  days  after  they  were  abandoned,  no 
more  than  three  of  them  were  alive,  and  these  looked  more 
lik^  skeletons  than  men.*  They  told  that  their  miserable 
i«  I ' '  ,  I         II  I   .     I     - 

*  Two,  out  of  the  three  wretches  who  were  saved 
firom  the  wreck  of.  the  Medusa,  died  a  few  days  afler 
their  arrival  at  thecolony ;  and  the  third,  who  pretended 
to  know  a  great  many  particulars  relative  to  tho  deser- 


companions  had  gone  afloat  upon  planks  and  hem-coopB^ 
after  having  waited  in  vain  forty ^two  days  for  the  sue- 
cour  which  bad  been  promised  them,  and  that  all  had 
perished. 

The  shallop,  carrying  with  difficulty  all  those  she  had 
saved  from  the  Medusa,  slowly  rejobed  the  line  of  boats 
which  towed  the  rafl.  M.  E^pian  earnestly  besought  the 
(^cers  of  the  other  boats  to  take  some  of  them  along 
with  them ;  but  they  refused,  alleging  to  the  generous 
officer  that  he  ought  to  keep  them  in  his  own  boat,  as  he 
had  gone  for  them  himself.  M.  Espiau,  finding  it  im- 
possible  to  keep  them  all  without  exposing  them  to  the 
utmost  peril,  steered  right  for  a  boat  which  1  will  not 
namei  Immediately  a  sailor  sprung  fix>m  the  shallop 
into  the  sea,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  it  by  swimming ; 
and  when  he  was  about  to  enter  it,  an  officer  who  pos- 
sessed  great  influence,  pushed  him  back,  and  drawing 
his  sabre,  threatened  to  cut  off  his  hands,  if  he  again 
made  the  attempt.  The  poor  wretch  regained  the  wal- 
lop, which  was  very  near  the  pinnace,  where  we  were. 
Various  friends  of  my  father  supplicated  M.  Lap^r^re, 
the  officer  of  our  boat,  to  receive  him  on  board.  My 
father  had  his  arms  already  out  to  catch  him,  when  M. 
Lapiirdre  instantly  let  go  the  rope  which  attached  us  to 
the  other  boats,  and  tugged  off  witli  all  his  force.  At 
the  same  instant  every  £>at  imitated  our  execrable  ex- 
ample ;  and  wishing  to  shun  the  approach  of  the  shallojp, 
which  sought  for  assistance,  stood  off  from  the  ran, 
abandoning  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  fury  of 
tlie  waves,  the  miserable  mortals  whom  they  had  sworn 
to  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Desert 

Scarcely  had  these  cowards  broken  their  oath,  when 
we  saw  the  French  flag  flying  upon  the  rafl.  The  oon- 
fidence  of  these  unfortunate  persons  was  so  great,  that 
when  they  saw  the  first  boat,  which  had  the  tow,  reniov- 
ing  from  them,  they  all  cried  out,  the  rope  is  broken ! 
the  rope  is  broken!  but  when  no  attention  was  paid 
to  their  observation,  they  instantly  perceived  the 
treachery  of  the  wretches  who  had  left  them  so  basely. 
Then  the  cries  of  Five  le  Rot  arose  from  the  raft,  as  if 
the  poor  fellows  were  calling  to  their  fether  for  assist 
ance ;  or,  as  if 'they  had  been  persuaded  that,  at  that  ral- 
lying word,  the  officers  of  the  boats  would  return,  and 
not  abandon  their  countrymen.  The  officers  repeated 
the  ery  of  Vii-e  le  Roi,  without  a  doubt,*  to  insult  them ; 
but,  more  particularly,  M.  Lachaumareys,  who,  assuming 
a  martial  attitude,  waved  his  hat  in  the  air.  Alas !  what 
availed  these  false  professions  7  Frenchmen,  menaced 
with  the  greatest  peril,  were  demanding  assistance  with 
the  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi ;  yet  none  were  found  sufficient 
ly  generous,  nor  sufficiently  French,  to  ^o  to  aid  them. 
After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  horrible  cries  were 
heard ;  the  air  resounded  with  the  groans,  the  lamenta- 
tions, the  imprecations  of  these  wretched  beings,  and  the 
echo  of  the  sea  fi^uently  repeated,  Alas !  how  cruel  you 
axe  to  abandon  us  ! ! !  The  raft  already  appeared  to  be 
buried  under  the  waves,  and  its  unfortunate  passengers  im- 
mersed. The  fatal  machine  was  drifted  by  currents  fiir 
behind  the  wreck  of  the  frigate ;  without  cable,  anchor, 
mast,  sail,  oars ;  in  a  word,  without  the  smallest  means 
of  enabling  them  to  save  themselves.  Each  wave  that 
struck  it,  made  them  stumble  in  heaps  on  one  another. 
Their  feet  getting  entangled  among  -the  cordage,  and 
between  the  planks,  bereaved  them  of  the  fiiculty  of  mov- 
ing. Maddened  by  these  misfortunes,  suspended,  and 
adrift  upon  a  merciless  ocean,  they  wore  soon  tortured 
between  the  pieces  of  wood  which  formed  the  scaffold  on 
which  they  floated.  The  bones  of  their  feet  and  flieir 
legs  were  bruised  and  broken,  every  time  the  fury  of  the 
waves  agitated  the  raft ;  their  flesh  covered  with  contu- 
sions and  hideous  wounds,  dissolved,  as  it  were,  in  the 
briny  waves,  whilst  the  roaring  flood  around  them  was 
coloured  with  their  blood. 

As  the  raft  when  it  was  abandoned,  was  nearly  two 
leagues  from  the  frigate,  it  was  impossible  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  could  return  to  it ;  tiiey  were  soon  after 
far  out  at  sea.  These  victims  still  appeared  above  their 
floating  tomb ;  and,  stretchingouttheir  supplicating  hands 
towarcb  the  boats  which  fled  from  them,  seemed  yet  to 
invoke,  for  the  last  time,  the  names  of  the  wretches  who 
had  deceived  them.  O  horrid  day !  a  day  of  shame  and 
reproach !  Alas !  that  the  hesHs  of  those  who  were  so 
well  acquainted  with  misfortune,  should  have  been  so  in- 
accessible to  pity ! 

After  witnossmg  that  roost  inhuman  scene,  and  seeing 

■ 
tion  of  the  frigate,  was  assassinated  in  his  bed  at  Sene- 
mil,  when  he  was  just  upon  the  eve  of  setting  off  for 
France.  The  authorities  could  not  discover  the  mur- 
derer, who  had  taken  goQfl  care  to  flee  from  his  victim 
after  having  killed  him/'  -^ 


they  were  insensible  to  the  cries  and  laraentataons  of* 
many  unhappy  beings,  I  felt  my  heart  bursting  with 
row.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  waves  would  ovefwhelm 
all  these  wretches,  and  I  could  not  suppress  my  tears. 
My  father^  exasperated  to  excess,  and  bursting  with  rtge 
at  seeing  so  much  cowardice  and  inhumanity  arooBg  toe 
officers  o^  the  boats,  began  to  regret  that  be  had  not 
accented  the  place  which  had  been  assigned  for  us  upon 
the  faUl  raft  **  At  least,*'  said  he,  "*  we  would  have 
died  with  the  brave,  or  we  would  have  returned  to  the 
wreck  of  the  Medusa ;  and  not  have  had  the  disgrace  of 
saving  ourtelves  with  cowards.*^  Although  this  produced 
no  enect  upon  the  officers,  it  proved  verj  fatal  to  urn 
afterwards ;  for,  on  our  arrival  at  Senegal,  it  was  report- 
ed  to  the  governor,  and  very  probably  was  the  principal 
cause  of  idl  those  evils  and  vexations  which  we  endured 
in  that  colony. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  iseveral  sitimtions 
of  all  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  save  themselves  in 
the  different  boats,  as  well  as  to  those  lefl  upon  the 
wreck  of  tlie  Medusa. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  frigate  was  half  sank 
when  it  was  deserted,  presenting  nothing  but  a  hulk  and 
wreck.    Nevertheless,  seventeen  still  remained  upon  it, 
and  had  food,  which,  although  damaged,  enabled  them 
to  support  themselves  for  a  consideraue  time ;  whilst  the 
raft  was  abandoned  to  float  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
upon  the  vast  surface  of  tlie  ocean.    One  boodrecf  aiMl 
fifty  wretches  were  embarked  upon  it,  sunk  to  ibe  depih 
of  at  least  three  feet  on  its  fore  part,  and  tmitM  poop  im- 
mersed even  to  the  middle.    What  victuals  they  Viftd 
were  soon  consumed,  or  spoiled  by  the  saikt  water  ;  and 
perhaps  some,  as  tlie  waves  hurried  them  along,  became 
food  for  the  monsters  of  the  deep.    Two  only  of  all  the 
boats  which  left  the  Medusa,  and  these  with  very  few 
people  in  them,  were  provisioned  with  every  necessary ; 
these  struck  off  with  security  and  despatch.     But  the 
conditidn  of  those  who  were  in  the  shallop  was  but  litUe 
better  than  those  upon  the  raft;  their  great  number, 
their  scarcity  of  provisions,  their  great  distance  from 
the  shore,  give  them  the  most  meluicholy  anticipations 
of  the  future.    Their  worthy  commander,  M.  Eepiaii, 
had  no  other  hope  but  of  reaching  the  shore  as  soon  as 
possible.    The  other  boats  were  less  filled  with  ptopk, 
but  they  were  scarcely  better  provisioned ;  and,  as  ^  a 
species  of  fatality,  the  pinnace,  in  which  were  our  fiam- 
ly,  was  destitute  of  every  thing.    Our  provisions  eanaist 
ed  of  a  barrel  of  biscuit,  and  a  tierce  of  water ;  and,  to 
add  to  our  misfortunes,  the  biscuit  being  soaked  in  the 
sea,  it  Was  almost  impossible  to  swallow  one  niorscl  of 
it    Each  passenger  in  our  boat  was  obliged  to  sustain 
his  wretched  existence  with  a  glass  of  water,  which  he 
could  get  only  once  a  day.    To  tell  how  this  happened, 
how  this  boat  was  so  poorly  supplied,  whilst  there  was 
abundance  left  upon  the   Medusa,  is   far  beyond  my 
power.    But  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  officers,  commanding  the  boats,  the  ahalh^  the 
pinnace,  the  Senegal  boat,  and  the  yawl,  were  persnaded, 
when  they  quilted  the  frigate,  that  they  would  not  aban- 
don   the  raft,  but  that  all  the  expedition  would    sail 
together  to  the  coast  of  Sahara ;  that  when  there,  the 
IxMLts  would  be  agrain  sent  to  the  Medusa  to  take  prori- 
sions,  arms,  and  those  who  were  left  there ;  but  it  appears 
the  chiefs  had  decided  otherwise. 

After  abandoning  the  raft,  although  scattered,  all  the 
boats  formed  a  little  fleet,  and  followed  the  same  route. 
All  who  were  sincere  hoped  to  arrive  the  same  c^y  at 
the  coast  of  the  Desert,  and  that  every  one  would  get  on 
shore ;  but  MM.  Schmaltz  and  Lachaumareys  gave  or- 
ders to  take  the  route  for  Senegal.    This  sudden  change 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  chiefs  was  like  a  thunderbolt  to 
the  officers  commanding  the  boats.    Having  nothing  oa 
board  but  what  was  barely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  at 
lay  the  cravings  of  hunger  Ua  one  day,  we  were  all  sen- 
sibly afiected.    The  other  boats,  which,  like  ourselves, 
hoped  to  have  got  on  shore  at  the  nearest  p<tint,  were  a 
litUc  better  provisioned  than  we  were ;  they  had  at  least 
a  little  wine,  which  supplied  the  place  of  <^er  necessa- 
ries.   We  then  demanded  some  from  them,  ex}4aining 
our  situation,  but  none  would  assist  us,  not  even  Captain 
Lachaumareys,  who,  drinking  to  a  kept  mistress,  rap* 
ported  by  two  sailors,  swore  he  had  not  one  drop  on 
board.    We  were  next  desirous  of  oddressiiig  tike  boat 
of  the  governor  of  Senegal,  where  we  were  persuaded 
were  plenty  of  provisions  of  every  kind,  such  as  oranges, 
biscuits,  oUses,    comfits,  plums,  and   even  the    finest 
liqueurs ;  but  my  fiither  opposed  it,  so  well  was  he  assur- 
ed  we  would  nci  obtain  any  thing. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  condition  of  those  en  tho 
raft,  when  the  boats  leftthem  to  themsielvcs. 
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If  all  the  boat!  bad  continued  dragging  the  rail 
fiMTward,  faToored  as  we  were  by  the  bmxe  from  the 
sea,  we  would  have  been  able  to  have  conducted  them  to 
the  shore  in  leas  than  two  days.  But  an  inconceivable 
&tality  caused  the  generous  plan  to  be  abandoned. 

When  the  raft  had  lostsight  of  the  boats,  a  spirit  ol  se 
dition  began  to  manifest  itself  in  furious  cries.  Hiey 
then  began  to  regard  one  another  with  ferocious  looks, 
and  to  thirst  for  one  another's  flesh.  Some  one  had 
already  whispered  of  having  recourse  to  that  monstroui* 
exfretoity,  and  of  commencing  with  the  fattest  and 
youngest  A  proposition  so  atrocious  filled  the  brave 
Captain  Dupont  and  his  worthy  lieutenant  M.  L*Heareui 
with  horrori  and  that  courage  which  had  so  oflen  support- 
ed them  in  the  field  of  glory,  now  forsook  them.  Among 
the  first  who  foil  under  the  hatchets  of  the  assassins,  was 
a  voung  woman  who  had  been  seen  devouring  the  body 
ef  hrsr  kmband.  When  her  turn  was  come,  sIm  sought  a 
little  wine  as  a  last  fovour,  then  rose,  and  without  utter- 
ing one  word  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Captain  Du. 
^oot  being  proscribed  for  having  refiised  to  partake  of 
Che  sacrilegious  viands  on  which  the  monsters  were 
foeding,  was  saved  as  by  a  miracle  from  the  hands  ol 
the  butchers.  Searcely  had  they  seised  him  to  lead  him 
k>  the  alanffbter,  when  a  large  pde,  which  served  in  place 
c(f  a  mast,  foil  upon  hb  body;  and  believing  thai  hb  legs 
were  broken,  they  contented  themsdves  bv  throwing 
him  iaio  the  sea.  The  onforUmate  captain  plunged,  dis. 
appeared,  and  they  thought  hhn  already  in  another  world. 

r  rovidenoe,  however,  revifed  the  strength  of  the  unfor- 
tooate  warrior.  He  emeiged  under  the  beams  of  the  raft, 
and  cJinging  withall his  might,  holding  his  head  above 
water,  Jm  remained  between  two  enormous  pieces  ol 
wood,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  body  was  hid  in  the  sea.  Afler 
more  than  two  hours  of  suflfering,  Captain  Dupont  spoke  in 
a  \om  voice  to  his  lieufeenaut,  who  fay  chance  was  seated 
near  the  place  of  his  concealment  The  brave  L*Heureux, 
his  eyes  glistening  with  tears,  believed  he  heard  the  voice, 
and  saw  the  slMde  of  his  captain;  and  trembling,  wa^ 
about  to  quit  the  place  ofhorror;  but,  O  wonderful!  he 
saw  a  head  which  seemed  to  draw  its  last  sigh,  he  rceog- 
msed  it,  be  embraoed  it,  alas !  it  was  his  dear  fKend !  Du 
pont  waa  instantly  drawn  from  the  water,  and  M.  L*I1eu* 
reox  obtained  lor  his  unfortunate  comrade  again  a  plocc 
upon  the  raft  Those  who  had  been  most  inveterate 
against  him,  touched  at  what  Providence  had  done  for 
htm  in  so  miraculons  a  manner,  decided,  with  one  accord, 
to  allow-  him  entire  liberty  upon  the  raft 

The  sixty  unfortunates  who  had  escaped  from  the  first 
massacre,  were  soon  reduced  to  fitly,  then  to  forty,  and 
at  last  to  twentv-eight  The  least  murmur,  or  the  smalkMt 
complaint,  at  the  moment  of  distributing  the  provisions, 
was  a  crime  pmiished  with  immediate  doith.    In  eonse. 
quenoe  of  saeh  a  rerulation,  it  may  easily  be  presumed 
ibe  rati  wassoon  lightened.   In  the  meanwhile  the  wine 
diminishod  sensiUv,  and  the  half  rations  very  much  dis- 
pleased a  certain  chief  of  the  conspiracv.    On  purpose  to 
avoid  being   reduced  to  that  extremity,  the  exeeulive 
pumer  decided  it  was  much  wiser  to  drown  thirteen  peo- 
fU,  and  to  get  fiiU  rations,  than  that  twenty  •eight  should 
have  half  rations.  Merciful  Heaven !  what  shame!  After 
the  last  catastrophe,  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  fearing 
doohtloaa  of  being  assassinated  in  their  turn,  threw  all  the 
arms  into  the  sea,  and  swore  an  inviolable  friendship 
with  the  heroes  which  the  hatchet  had  spared.    On  the 
I7th  a£  Jt^«  in  the  morning.  Captain  Paroajon,  com- 
mandant  of^the  Argus  brig,  still  found  fifteen  men  on 
the  rah.      They  were  immMiately  taken  on  board«  and 
eoDdneled  to  Senegal.    Fbur  of  the  fifteen  are  yet  alive, 
viz:  Ga^^n  Dupont,  rosidtng  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maintaaoa,   Lieutenant  L*Henreuz,  since  captain,  at 
Senegal  Sat  igny  at  Roohefbrt,  and  Corr^ard,  I  know 


CHAPTER  VI. 

On  the  5ih  of  July,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  one  hour 
after  abandoning  the  raft,  and  three  after  quitting  the 
Mednaa,  M.  Lap^r^ra,  the  officer  of  our  boat,  made  the 
first  distribution  of  provisions*  Each  passenger  had  a 
small  glass  of  water  and  nearly  the  fourth  of  a  bieeuit 
Each  drank  his  idlowance'  of  water  at  one  dranghf,  but 
it  wae  found  impossible  to  swallow  one  morsel  of  our 
hiseuit,  it  being  so  impregnated  with  sea^water.    It  hap. 
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pened,  however,  that  seme  was  not  qnite  sa  safnrated. 
Of  these  we  ate  a  small  portion,  and  put  back  the  re. 
mainder  for  a  future  day. '  Our  voyage  would  have  been 
sufficiently  agreeable,  if  the  beams  of  the  sun  had  not 
been  so  fierce.  On  the  evening  we  perceived  the  shores 
of  the  Desert ;  but  as  the  two  cTiiefo  (MM.  Schmaltz  and 
Lachaumareys)  wished  to  go  ri?ht  for  Senegal,  notwith 


standing  we  were  still  one  hundred  leagues  from  it,  wc  'yet  to  endure ! 


were  not  allowed  to  land.  Several  offioera  remonstrated, 
both  on  account  of  our  want  of  provisions  and  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  boats,-  for  undertaking  so  dan- 
gerous a  voyage.  Others  urged  with  equal  force,  that  it 
would  be  dishonouring  the  French  name,  if  we  were  to 
neglect  the  unfortuiuite  people  on  the  rail,  and  insist^ 
we  should  be  set  on  shore,  and  whilst  we  waited  there, 
three  boats  should  return  to  look  afler  the  raft  &nd  three 
to  the  wrecks  of  the  frigate,  to  take  ujr  the  seventeen  who 
were  left  there,  as  well  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provi- 
sions  to  enable  us  to  go  to  Senegal  by  the  way  of  Barbary. 
But  MM.  Schmaltz  and  Lachaumareys,  whos^  boats 
were  sufficiently  well  provisioned,  scouted  the  adrice  of 
their  subalterns,  and  ordered  them  (b  east  anchor  till  the 
following  morning.  They  were  obliged  to  obey  these 
orders,  and  to  relinquish  their  designs.  During  the  night 
a  certain  passenjrer,  who  was  doubtless  no  doctor,  and 
who  believed  in  ghosts  and  witches,  was  suddenly  fright 
ened  by  the  appearance  of  flames,  which  he  thought  he 
saw  in  the  watera  of  the  sea,  a  little  wav  from  where 
our  boat  was  anchored.  My  father,  and  some  others, 
who  were  aware  that  the  sea  is  sometimes  phosphorated, 
confirmed  the  poor  credulous  man  in  his  belief,  and 
added  several  circumstances  which  fairly  turned  his 
brain.  They  persuaded  him  the  Arabic  sorceren  had 
fired  the  sea  to  prevent  us  from  travelling  along  their 
deserts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  at  five  o'clock, 
all  the  boats  were  under  way  on  the  route  to  Senegal. 
Tbe  boats  of  MM.  Schmaltz  and  Lachaumareys  took  the 
lead  along  the  coast  and  all  the  expedition  followed. 
About  eiffht  several  sailora  in  our  boat  with  threats, 
demanded  to  be  set  on  shore ;  but  M.  Lap^r^re,  not  ac- 
ceding to  their  request  the  whole  were  about  to  revolt 
and  seize  the  command ;  but  the  firmness  of  this  officer 
quelled  the  mutineera.  In  a  spring  which  he  made  to 
seize  a  firelock  which  a  sailor  persisted  in  keeping  in  bb 
possession,  he  almost  tumbled  into  the  sea<  My  father 
fortunately  was  near  him,  and  held  him  by  his  clothes^ 
but  he  had  instantly  to  quit  him,  for  fear  of  losing  his 
hat  which  the  waves  were  floating  awav.  A  short  while 
afler  this  slight  accident  the  shallop,  wnich  we  had  lost 
sight  of  since  the  morning,  appeared  desirous  of  rejoining 
us.  We  plied  all  hands  to  avoid  her,  for  we  were  afraid 
of  one  another,  and  thought  that  that  boat  encumbered 
with  so  many  people,  wished  to  board  us  to  oblige  us  to 
take  some  of  its  passengers,  as  M.  Espiau  would  not 
suffer  them  to  be  abandoned  like  those  upon  the  raft 
That  officer  hailed  us  at  a  distance,  offering  to  take  our 
family  on  board,  adding,  he  was  anxious  to  take  about 
sixty  people  to  the  I^ert  The  officer  of  our  boat 
thinking  that  this  was  a  pretence,  replied,  we  preferred 
suffering  where  we  were.  It  even  appeared  to  us  that 
M.  Espiau  had  hid  some  of  his  people  under  tbe  benches 
of  the  shallop.  But  alas !  in  the  end  we  deepl  v  deplored 
being  so  suspicious,  and  of  having  so  outraged  the  dcvo- 
tion  of  the  most  generous  officer  of  the  M^usa. 

Our  boot  began  to  leak  considerably,  but  we  prevented 
it  OS  well  as  we  could,  by  stuffing  the  largest  holes  with 
oakum^  which  an  old  sailor  had  had  the  precaution  to 
take  before  quitting  the  frigate.  At  noon  the  heat  be-* 
came  so  strong — so  mtoleraUe,  that  several  of  us  believed 
we  had  reached  our  last  moments.  The  hot  winds  of 
the  Desert  even  reached  us;  and  the  fine  sand  with 
which  they  were  loaded,  had  completely  obscured  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sun  presented  a 
reddish  disk ;  the  whole  surface  of  tbe  ocean  became 
nebukNis,  and  tbe  air  which  we  breathed,  depositing  a 
fine  sandf  an  impalpable  powder,  penetrated  to  our  lungs, 


the  usual  serenity  of  those  latitudes,  and  we  hoped  to 
have  passed  a  good  night  A  second  distribution  of  pro- 
vbions  was  mule ;  each  received  a  smal>  glass  of  water, 
and  about  the  eighth  port  of  a  biseuit  N^Ewiihstanding 
our  meagre  fare,'  every  one  seemed  content,>  in  the  per- 
suasion wo  would  reach  Senegal  by  ^e  mon*ow.  But 
how  vain  were  all<  our  hopes/ and  what  snfieritags  had  we 


torment  we  remained  till  four  m  the  afternoon,  when 
breeze  from  the  north-west  brought  us  some  relief^-  Not- 
withstandfaig  the  privations  we  folt  and  especially  the 
burning  thirst  which  had  become  intolerable,  the  cool 
air  which  we  now  began  to  breathe,  made  us  in  part  for- 
get our  sufferings.    The  heavens  began  again  to  resume 


At  half  post  seveUf  the  sky  ^las  covered  witft  sformy 
clouds.  The  serenity  we  had  admired  a  little  white  be- 
fore, entirely  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to  the  most 
gloomy  obscurity.  The  surfooe  of  the  ocean  presented 
all  the  signs  of  a  coming  tempests  The  Imrizon  on  the 
side  of  the  Desert  had*  the  appearance  of  a  long  hideous 
chain  of  mountains  piled  on  one  another,  (he  summits  of 
which  seemed  to  vomit  fire  and  smoke.  Bluish  elends; 
streaked  with  a  dark  copper  colour^  detached  themselves 
from  that  shapeless  heap,  and  came  and  joined  wiCh  tfiosa 
which  floated  over  our  beadsT  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  ocean  seemed  confounded  with  the  terrible  sky 
which  canopied  us.  The  stara  Were  hid*  Suddenly  a 
frightfui  noise  was  heard  from  tiie  west<and  all'  die 
wares  of  the  sea  rushed  to  founder  our  fraH  bark.  A 
foarful  silence  succeeded  to  the  general  censlenftfiCn. 
Evcr^  tonjg^  was  mute ;  and  none  doraf  comnonieate 
to  his  neighbour  the  hmror  with  which  hito  mind  was 
impressed.  At  intervals  the  cries  of  the  children  rent 
our  hearts.  At  that  instant  a  weepibg  and  agonised 
mother  bared  her  breast  to  her  dving  child,  but  it  yielded 
nothihg  to  appease  the  thirst  of  tiM  little  itmcccnt  who 
pressed  it  in  vain.  O  night  of  horrore !  what  pen  is  ca- 
poble  to  paint  tliy  terrible  picture !  How  describe  the 
agonising  feara  of  a  fother  and  mother,  at  the  sight  of 
their  children  tossed  about  and  expiring  of  hunger  in  a 
small  boat^  which  the  winds  and  waves  threatened  to  in- 
gulf  at  ever^  instant !  Ibiving  full  before  our  eyes  the 
prospect  of  inevitable  death,  we  gave  ourselves  up  Ce  eur 
unfortunate  condition,  and  adm^ssed  onr  prayers  to 
Heaven.  The  winds  growTed  with  the  Mmost  my  f  the 
tempestuous  waves  arose  exasperafed.  in  Iheir  terrifies 
encounter  a  mountain  of  water  was  precipitated  info  our 
boat  carrvhig  away  one  of  the  sailsf  and  the  g^reater  part 
of  the  effects  whfch  the  sailora  had  sav^  from  the 
Medusa.  Our  bark  was  nearly  sunk ;  ^  fomafes  and 
the  children  lay  rolling  in  its  bottom,  dritiking  the 
watera  of  Mttemess ;  and  their  eriss,  itaixed  wiu  the 
roaring  of  the  waves  and  the  furious  north  wind,-  hiereasetf 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  My  unfortaaaate^  fkther  then 
experienced  the  most  excruciating  agony  of  rnhsd.  The 
idea  of  the  loss  which  the  sblptrreck  had  occasioned  to 
him,  and  the  danger  which  still  menaced  aH  he  held 
dearest  in  the  world,  plunged  him  into  a  deep  s#oon^ 
The  tenderness  of  his  wifo  and  children  recoverad  him  ^ 
but  ahu !  hb  recovery  was  to  stiU  more  bitterly  deplore 
the  wrrtchcd  situation  of  hb  family^  He  ebsped  <is  to 
hb  bosom ;  he  bathed  fts  witli  his  fears,-  Ond  seemed  atf 
if  he  was  regarding  us  whh  his  last  looks  of  love. 

Ettery  soul  in  the  boat  was  seized  with  the  same  ptf^ 
turbation,  but  H  manifested  itself  hi  difierenf  ITays.-  One 
part  of  the  sailora  remained  moiiotifess,  in  a  bewildered 
state;  the  other  cheered  a/id  encouraged  onto  another ; 
(he  children,  locked  in  the  arms  of  their  parents^  irept 
incessantly.  Some  demanded  drink,  tomitirifg  (he  salt 
water  trhich  choked  them ;  otherey  \tk  short  eMfaeed  as 
for  the  last  tirocy  entertwining  their  arms,-  andf  teeing  to 
die  together. 

Ih  the  itteanwbile  the  rca  becafne  roug^Cf  nh4  rougher. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  ocean  scented  a  tut  plain  fbrr 
rowed  with  hnge  blackish  wates  fni^ged  #ith  white 
foam.  The  thunder  growled  around  us,  andf  the  light.' 
ning  discotered  to  our  e^6s  afi  (hat  o^  teaginatioir 
could  conceive  most  horrxble.  Oi^  boat  bCset  on  afll 
sides  by  the  winds,  and  at  every  instant  (ossed  eft  tbe 
summit  of  mountains  of  water,  was  tery  nCarlt  sunk  in 
spite  of  our  evert  eflbrt  in  balijig  h,  whM  #C  discovered 
a  large  hole  in  Its  poop.  2t  Uras  hisCaAfry  stufled  wHh 
every  thifigwe  could  find;~old  clothes,  sleeves  of  shirts, 


already  parched  wfth  a  bumm^  thirst    In  thb  state  of  shreds  of  coats,  shawfe,  useless  bortft^fs,  every  thbig  wa« 


emploved,  and  pecu]*ed  us  as  flCr  as  it  was  possible.  I>«« 
ring  (he  space  of  six  hours,  tre  rowed  suspended  after* 
natefy  between  hope  and  fedr,  between  life  and  dfeatB. 
At  lant  towards  the  middle  of  the  night  Heaven,  which 
had  seen  our  resignation,  comman<&d  the  floods  to  be 
still.    Instantly    the  sea  became  less  rough,  the  veil 
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whieK  eo<T«recl  tlie  nkf  bee«iie  Imb  obsettre,  thoitora 
agaia  phone  out,  aad  the  tempest  Beemod  to  withdraw. 
A  goucral  exclamation  of  joy  and  thankfulness  issued  at 
one  instant  from  every  moutJi.  The  winds  calmed,  and 
each  of  us  soug^ht  a  little  sleep,  whilst  our  good  and 
gwwroma  ]Miol  steered  our  boat  on  a  still  very  stormy 
soa. 

The  <Uy  at  last,  the  day  so  desired,  entirely  restored, 
Ihe  calm ;  but  it  brought  no  other  consolation.  During 
the  night,  Uic  currents,  tho  waves,  and  the  winds  had 
taken  us  so  far  out  to  sea,  that,  on  the  dawning  of  the 
7th  of  July,  wo  saw  nothing  but  sky  and  water,  without 
knowing  whither  to  direct  our  course ;  for  our  compass 
had  be^  broken  during  the  tempest.  In  this  hopeless 
eoiulition,^  we  continued  to  uteer  sometimes  to  the  right 
and  sometimes  to  tlie  lef),  until  tho  sun  arose,  and  at  last 
showed  U3  tho  east. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Oa  the  raorning  of  the  7th  of  July,  wo  again  saw  the 
shores  of  the  Desert,  notwithstanding  we  were  yet  a  great 
distanoo  from  it  Tho  sailors  renewed  their  murmurings, 
wishing  to  get  on  shore,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
get  some  wholesome  plants,  and  some  more  palatable 
water  than  that  of  the  soa ;  but  as  we  were  afraid  of  the 
Moors,  their  request  was  opposed.  IJowever,  M.  Lap^- 
yd  re  proposed  to  take  them  as  near  as  ho' could  to  the 
lirst  breakers  on  the  coast ;  and  when  there,  those  who 


feutug  thai  these  pretended '  Moora^  or  Araha,  woaM 
throw  tbemselvos  into  tlie  sea,  swim  oqt,  and  take  uf . 
Some  hours  ader,  w^e  obseryerl  several  people  upon  on 
eminence,  who  seemed  to  moke  signals  to  us.  We  ex- 
amined them  attentively,  and  soon  recognised  them  to  he 
our  companions  in  misfortune.  We  replied  to  them  by 
attaching  a  white  handkerohtof  to  the  top  of  our  mast. 
Then  we  resolved  to  land,  at  tho  risk  of  perishing  among 
the  breakers,  which  were  very  strong  towards  the  shore, 
although  the  sea  was  calm.  On  approadnog  the  beaeli, 
we  went  towards  the  right,  where  the  waves  seemed  less 
agitated,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  it,  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  more  easily  to  land.  Scarcely  had  we  directed 
our  course  to  that  point,  when  we  perceived  a  great 
number  of  people  standing  near  to  a  little  wood  sur- 
rounding tlie  sand  hills.  We  recognised  them  to  be  the 
passengers  of  that  boat,  who,  like  ourselvest  wcro  de- 
prived of  provisions. 

Meanwhile  we  approaclied  the  shore,  and  already  the 
foaming  surge  filled  us  with  terror.  Each  wave  that 
came  upon  the  open  soa,  each  billow  that  swept  beneath 
our  boatf  made  us  bound  into  the  air ;  so  we  were  some- 
times  thrown  from  the  poop  to  the  prow,  and  from  the 
prow  tQ  the  poop.  Then,  if  our  pilot  had  missed  the  sea, 
we  would  have  been  sunk ;  the  waves  woyM  have  thrown 
us  aground,  and  we  would  have  Ik^CA  buried  among  the 
breaKers.  Tho  helm  of  tite  boat  was  again  given  to  the 
old  pilot,  who  hod  already  so  happily  steered  us  through 
the  dangers  of  Uie  storm.    He  instantly  threw  into  the 


wished  to  go  on  sliore  should  throw  themselves  into  the  saa  the  mast,  the  sails,  and  every  thing  that  could  impede 


sea,  and  swim  to  land.  Eleven  accepted  the  prcp(««al ; 
but  when  we  liad  reached  the  first  waves,  none  had  the 
eourage  to  brave  the  mountains  of  water  which  rolled 
between  them  and  the  iieach.  Our  sailors  then  betook 
themselves  to  M'^ir  *uonchcs  and  oars,  and  promised  to  be 
mQSQ'ff*il(ii  for  the  future.  A  short  while  ailcr,  a  third 
liistributton  was  made  since  our  departure  from  the 
Medusa ;  and  nothing  more  remained  tlian  four  pints  of^ 
water,  and  one  half  dozen  biscuits.  What  steps  were  we 
to  take  in  this  cruel  situation  7    We  were  desirous  of 

Sling  on  shore,  but  we  had  such  dangers  to  encounter, 
owever,  we  soon  came  to  a  decision,  when  we  saw.  a 
caravan  of  Moors  on  the  coasL  We  then  stood  a  little 
out  ,to  sea*  According  to  the  calculation  of  our  com- 
manding officer,  we  could  arrive  at  Senegal  on  tlie 
morrow.  Deceived  by  tiio  £ilse  account,  wo  preferred 
•ufToriog  one  day  more,  rather  than  to  be  taken  by  the 
Moors  of  the  Dcsort,  or  perish  among  the  breakers.  Wc 
had  now  no  more  than  a  small  half  gloss  of  water,  and 
the  seventh  of  a  biscuit  Exposed  jis  we  were  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  darted  its  rays  perpendicularly  on 
our  heads,  that  ration,  tliough  small,  would  have  been  a 
great  relief  to  us ;  but  tlio  distribution  was  delayed  to 
the  morrow.  We  were  then  obliged  to  drink  the  bitter 
Sea  water,  ill  as  it  was  calculated  to  quench  our  thirst. 
Must  I  tcU  it !  thirst  had  so  witliercd  the  lungs  of  our 
sailors,  that  tliey  drank  water  saltcr  than  that  of  tlie  sea  I 
Our  numbers  diminbthed  daily,  and  nothing  but  the  hope 
of  arriving  at  tho  colony  on  the  following  day  sustained 
our  frail  existence  My  young  brothers  and  sisters  wept 
incessantly  for  water.  Ihe  little  Laura,  aged  six  years, 
lay  dying  at  the  feet  of  her  mother.  Her  mournful  cries 
BO  moved  tho  soul  oC  my  unfortunate  father,  that  he  was 
onthc  eve  of  opening  a  vein  to  quench  tlie  thirst  which 
consumed  his  child;  but  a  wise  person  opposed  his  design, 
observing  that  all  tho  blood  in  his  body  would  not  pro- 
long the  life  of  bis  infant  one  moment 

The  freshness  of  the  night  wind  procured  us  some  re- 
apUo.  •  We  anchored  pretty  near  to  the  shore,  and,  though 
dying  of  famine,  each  got  a  tranquil  sleep.  On  the 
morning  of  the  SUi  of  July,  at  break  of  day,  we  took  the 
route  ofScncgal.  A  short  while  aflcr  tho  wind  fell,  and 
we  had  a  dead  calm.  We  endeavoured  to  row,  but  our 
strength  was  exhausted.  A  fourth  and  last  distribution 
was  mode,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  our  last  re- 
sources were  consumed.  We  wcreforty-two  people  who 
had  to  feed  upon  tiz  biscuitM  and  about  four  pints  of 
water,  with  no  hope  of  a  fartlior  supply.  Then  came 
tho  moment  for  deciding  whether  we  were  to  perish 
among  the  breakers,  which  defended  the  approach  to  the 
ahores  of  the  Desert,  or  to  die  of  famine  in  continuinff 
our  route.  The  majority  preferred  the  last  species  of^ 
misery.  We  continued  our  progress  along  the  shore, 
painfully  pulling  our  oars.  Upon  the  beach  were  dis- 
tinguisliod  Several  downs  of  white  sand,  and  some  small 
trees.  We  were  thus  creeping  along  the  coast,  observing 
a  mournful  silence,  .when  a  sailor  suddenly  exclaimed, 
beheld  the  Moors  !  We  did,  in  Bict,  see  various  indivi- 
duals upon  the  rising  ground,  walking  at  a  quick  pace, 
and  whom  wc  took  to  bo  tlie  Arabs  of  the  Desert  As 
wo  were  very  near  the  shore,  we  stood  farther  out  to  soo, 


our  proceedings.  When  we  came  to  the  first  landing 
point,  several  of  our  shipwrecked  companions,  who  had 
reached  tho  shore,  ran  and  hid  themselves  behind  the 
hills,  not  to  SCO  us  perisli ;  otliers  made  signs  not  to  ap- 
proach at  that  pbee ;  some  covered  their  eyes  with  their 
bands ;  others,  at  last  despising  the  danger,  precipitated 
iboinselvcs  into  Uie  waves  to  receive  us  in  their  arms. 
We  then  saw  a  spectacle  that  made  us  shudder.  Wc 
had 'already  doubled  two  ranges  of  breakers;  but  those 
which  we  had  still  to  cross  raised  their  foaming  waves  to 
a  prodigious  height,  then  sunk  with  a  hollow  and  mon- 
strous  sound,  sweeping  along  a  long  lino  of  the  coast 
Our  boat  sometimes  greatly  eJevatcd,  and  sometimes  in- 
gulfed between  the  waves,  seemed  at  the  moment  of 
utter  ruin.  Bruised,  battered,  tossed  about  on  all  hands, 
it  turned  of  itself,  and  refused  to  obey  the  kind  hand 
which  directed  it.  At  that  instant  a  huge  wave  rushed 
from  tho  open  sea,  and  dashed  against  the  poop;  tlie  boat 
plunged,  disappeared,  and  we  were  all  among  the  waves.' 
Our  sailors,  whose  strength  had  returned  at  the  presence 
of  danger,  redoubled  Uicir  efibrts,  uttering  mournful 
sounds.  Our  bark  groaned,  the  oars  were  broken ;  it 
was  thought  aground,  but  it  was  stranded ;  it  was  upon 
its  side.  The  last  sea  rushed  upon  us  with  the  im- 
petuosity of  a  torrent.  Wo  were  up  to  tlie  neck  in  water; 
the  bitter  sea-froth  choked  us.  The  grapnel  was  thrown 
out  The  sailors  tlirtiw  themselves  into  the  sea;  tliey 
took  the  children  in  their  arras ;  returned,  and  took  us 
upon  their  shoulders;  and  I  foimd  myself  seated  upon  the 
sand  on  the  shore,  by  the  side  of  my  step  mother,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  almost  dead.  Every  one  was  upon 
tlie  beach  except  my  father  and  some  sailors ;  but  thot 
good  man  arrived  at  last,  to  juuiglo  his  tears  vvith  those 
of  his  family  and  friends. 

Instantly  our  hearts  joined  in  addressing  our- prayers 
and  praises  to  God.  I  raised  my  bonds  to  heaven,  and 
remained  some  time  immoveable  upon  tlio  beach*  Every 
ono  also  hastened  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  our  old  pilot, 
who,  next  to  Gtod,  justly  merited  tiio  title  of  our  preserver. 
M.  Dum6ge,  a  naval  surgeon,  gave  liim  an  elegant  gold 
watch,  the  only  thing  he  had  saved  from  the  Medusa. 

Let  the  reader  now  recollect  all  tlio  perils  to  which  we 
had  been  exposed  in  escaping  frofn  tlie  wreck  of  the 
frigate  to  the  shores  of  the  Desert — all  that  we  had  suf- 
ferod  during  our  four  days*  voyager-«nd  he  will  per- 
haps have. a  just  notion  of  tho  various  sensations  we  felt 
on  getting  on  shore  on  that  strange  and  savage  land. 
Doubtless  the  joy  we  experienced  at  having  escaped,  as 
by  a  miracle,  the  fury  of  the  floods,  was  very  great ;  but 
how  much  was  it  lessoned  by  the  feelings: of  our  horrible 
situation !  VMthout  water,  without  provisions,  a|id  the 
majority  of  us  nearly  naked,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  we  should  be  seized  with  terror  on  thinking  of  tiie 
obstacles  which  wo  had  to  surmount,  the  fatigues,  the 
privations,  the  pains  and  tho  sufferings  we  had  to  endure, 
with  tiie  dangers  we  liad  to  encounter  in  the  immense 
and  frightful  Desert  we  had  to  traverse  before  we  could 
arrive  at  our  destination  ?  Almiglity  Providence !  it  was 
in  Thee  alone  1  put  my  trust 
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.  Aflcr  we  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  fciatii^taj 
fatigue  of  our  getting  on.  shore,  our  fbUow  WfoSS 
us  they  had  landed  m  the  forenoon,  and  h&d  dearcdX 
breakers  by  the  strength  of  their  oars  wid  stils'  S 
theyhad  not  all  been  so  hcW  as  we  were.  Ok^ 
tuaate  person,  too  desirous  of  getting  qaickh  om^ 
had  his  legs  broken  under  the  shallop  and  mm  1^ 
and  laid  on  the  beach,  and  left  to  the  osit  of  Providenct 
M.  Eepiau,  commander  of  the  shallop,  reproubed  u 
for  having  doubted  him  when  he  winhedtoboudisk) 
take  our  family  along  with  him.  It  wm  moat  traene 
had  landed  sixty-three  people  that  day.  AthortwiBie 
afler  our  refusal,  he  took  the  passenfeiaofthenvl,wl» 
would  infallibly  have  perished  in  the  stonny  nirMofti)! 
6th  and  7th.  The  boat  named  the  Senegil,  eoiniwBdei 
by  M.  M^udet,  had  made  the  ahore  at  the  ieattiae 
with  M.  Espiau.  The  boata  <^  MM.  ScbsbiKf 
Loohaumareys  were  the  only  ones  which  Mrtbaitke 
route  for  Senegal,  whilst  nine-tenths  of  the  fnk. 
men  intrusted  to  these  gentlemen  were  botcfaemg-eid 
other  oQ  the  raft,  or  dying  of  hanger  ea  the  boni^ 
sands  of  Sahara. 

About  seven  in  the  inonutiff,  a  caravan  wasfcroe^i 
penetrate  into  the  intarior,  Sir  the  parpoae  of  hi^ 
some  fresh  water.  We  did  .aeeardkigly  fiad  loBeat 
Uttle  dtstasoe  from  the  sea,  by  diggmg  vaaqikmi 
Every  oMinslantiiy  flooked  romidthe little velkriie* 
fsmiabed  etisarh  lo  quench  our  thkat  UikidU 
water  w«s  fsnnd  to  be  deUdous,  althoagh  itkd  tsi 
phnruwB  tastet  ita  colour  was  that  of  wbej.  Aiilos 
dothoif  were  w«t  and  in  tatters,  and  asveUettta^ 
to  ohange  them,  aome  generous  officers  iM  thtn 
My  8tep»niother,  my  ooiista,'aiMl  my  sistcifiaeAand 
in  them;'  for  mjrael^  I  pnferrad  ksepio^affn.  Wi 
remained  nearly  an  hoar  hsside  our  faenefioalta^ 
then  took  the  route  for  Senegal;  that  is,  t  nrtb^^. 
reoCion,  for  we  did  not  kaow  exactly  when  tfail«abT 
lay«  It  waa  agreed  that  the  females  naAMimi)^ 
walk  before  the  earavui,  that  they  miffhtNlbeB 
behind.  The  sailora  voluntarily  earned  Che  fanfotea 
their  shoulders,  and  every  one  took  tho  roileiiNf  ^ 
coast  Notwithstanding  it  was  nearly  savea  tf^  ^ 
sand  wai*  quite  hurtling,  and  we  soffiered  sefoik."^ 
ing  without  shoes,  having-  lost  them  whilst  hofac.  ^ 
soon  as  wo  arrived  on  the  shore,  we  went  to  walk* |i)i 
wot  sand,  to  cool  jus  a  little.  Thns  we  trafdkd  dn^ 
all  the  night,  without  enoountering  any  tbisf  bst^ 
which  wounded  our  feet;  ^ 

On  the  roominff  of  the  9th,  we  saw  as  tntekyeaij 
top  of  a  little  JhU,  which  inslaatiy  disapfMred,  iofl 
we  had  time  to  shoot  it  The  Desert  eeemrd  tofl 
view  ono  immense  plain  of  sand,  on  wbieb  wts  tmm 
one  blade  of  verdure.  However,  w«  still  fboad  niff  f 
digging. in  the  sand.  In  the  foreooon,  ^^f^^^f 
marine  complained  that  our  fiimily  incoaDiM^  *| 
progress  of  the  caravan.  It  is  true,  the  fcoiJef  b^* 
children  could  not  walk  so  quickly  as  1^ '^'j 
walked  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  os,  aefertWe^^ 
oflejn  fell  bdiind,  which  obliged  them  to  fadtt^"^^ 
up.  '1  hose  officers,  joined  with  other  bdifi^/? 
stidercd  among  themseVres  whether  th^  ^'^j^!! 
us,  or  abandon  us  in  th^  Desert  I  will  b^^^^ 
however,  that  but  lew  were  of  the  latter  o|>w**  ^ 
father  being  informed  of  what  was  plottiif  [^^ 
stepped  up  to  tho  chiefs  of  the  oonapira^,  tioi  Rf>*^^ 
them  in  the  bitterest  terms  for  -their  m^^^^ 
Uutality.  The  dispute  waled  hot  TbaM  ^ 
desirous  of  leaving  us  drew  tlioir  swords,  afid  sp 
put  his  hand  upon  a  poiniard,  with  which  b0  ^ 


>'ided  himscif  on  quitting  the  frigate.    At  ^f^ 


threw  ourf^elvQB  in  between  them,  con^jariog  ^T^ 

*ly,  w**^ 

the  Moors  Uieraaelves.    Several  people  look  o«  K 


to  remain  in  tlie  Desert  with  his  £u]ily,  """"^^ 
assistance  ot*  those  who  were,  perhaps^  Itse  ^o^  ^ 


particularly  IVL B^gn^re,  cafitainof  in&olry, vho^ 
the  dispute  by  saying  to  his.8oldieis«    **  My  ^^^ 
are  Frenchmen,  and  I  hate  the  honoar  of  KiBfj 
eoinmander ;  let  us  never  abandon  an  onfortooit* 
in  the  Desert,  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  be  of  oscto 
This  briet^  but  ene^ptic  speech,  paused  ^^^^ 
who  wished  to  leave  us.    All  then  joined  ^'*  Ll 
captain,  saying  they  would  not  leave  us  on  "J*J 
wouM  walk  quicker.    M.  Br^gndre  tnd  bi»  t^ 
plied,  they  did  not  wish  to  impose  eonditiaaflon' 
whom  they  were  desirous  of^  doing  a  ^'^V^ , 
unfortunate  fainily  of  Pietrd  wcrea^ «»  "le  '^ 
the  whole  caravan.    Some  time  after  thie 


Rog«ry,  member  of  the  PhiJanthropfe  *2lL  li 
Verd,  PccroUy  left  tho  esratan.  •^^^^LihTi 
of  the  Desert,  without  knowmg  very  weH  wb0I» 
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Ho  whhcd  perhip3  to  explore  the  ancient  couatry  of  the 
Namidians  and  Getultons,  and  to  {^tvo  hiaisclf  a  stave  *to 
the  ^rettt  Emperor  of  Morocco.  VVhal  would  it  avail  to 
acquire  audi  celebrity  ?  That  intrepid  trarcller  had  not 
time  to  find  that  afler  which  he  searched  ;  for  a  few  days 
afler  he  was  captured  by  tho  Moors,  and  taken  to 
SeB^^al,  where  tile  governor  paid  his  ransom. 

A^Mit  noon  hunger  was  felt  so  powerfally  among  us, 
that  it  was  agreed  upon  to  go  to  the  small  hills  of  sand 
whleh  were  near  the  coast,  to  see  if  any  herbs  could  be 
fiiaad  fit  for  eating ;  but  we  only  got  poisonous  plants, 
•loong  which  were  various  kinds  of  euphorbium.    Con- 
volvaluse^  of  a  bright  green  carpeted  tlie  downs ;  but  on 
tasting'  their  leaves  we  found  them  as  bitter  as  gall. 
The  o&raTan  rested  in  this  place,  whilst  several  officers 
went  ftrther  into  the  interior.    They  came  buck  in  about 
an  boor,   loaded  with   wild  pursUin,  which  they  dis- 
txibtttod  to  each  of  us.     Every  one  instantly  devoured  his 
Yiunch  of  herbage,  without  leaving  the  smallest  branch ; 
but  la  our  hunger  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this 
■mall  aflowance,  tlie  soldiers  and  sailors  betook  them- 
wtAwm  to  look  for  more.    They  soon  brought  back  a  sulli- 
desH  quantity,   which    was    equally    diiAributcd,    and 
derouwJ  upon  the  spot,  so  delicious  had  hunger  made 
Aat  food  to  OS.     For  myself,  I  declare  I  never  ato  any 
tkiag  with  so  much  appetite  in  fill  my  lil>.     Water  was 
th»  fixind   io  this  place,  but  it  wis  of  an  abominable 
taste.     Afler  this  truly  fVugal  repast,  wj^  continued  our 
roQte.  The  heat  was  insupportable  in  the  (Sst  degree.  The 
en  which  we  trode  were  bnrning,   nevertheless 
of  OS  walked  on  these  scorchii^  couls  without 
;  and  the  females  had  rfbthing  but  their  hair  for  a 
cap.    When  we  reached  the  sea  shore,  we  all  ran  and 
lay  dowi^  among  the  waves.  After  remaining  there  some 
ticne,  we  toek  our  route  along  the  wet  beach.    On  our 
joomey  ws  met  with  several  largo  crabs,  which  were  of 
eonsiderable  service  to  os.     Every  now  and  then  we  en- 
deavoured to  slake  our  thirst  by  sucking  their  crooked 
clawa.    About  nine   til  night  we   baited   between  two 
pretty  high  sand  hills.    A^r  a  short  talk  concerning 
oar  mislbrtones,  all  seemed  desirous  of  passing  the  night 
ia  this  place,  notwithstanding  we  heard  on  every  side 
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the  roaring  of  leopards.   We  deliberated  on  the  means  of 
seouriag^  ourselves,  but  sleep  soon  put  an  end  to  our  fears. 
Scaroely  had  we  slumbered  a  few  hours  when  a  horrible 
roariDfr  of  wild  boasts  awoke  u?,  and  made  us  stand  on 
our  defence.     It  waa  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  in 
spite  iff  my  fears  and  the  horrible  aspect  of  the  place, 
nature  never  appeared  so  sublime  to  me  before.  Instantly 
■omethiDg  was  announced  that  resembled  a  lion.  This  in- 
formation was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  emotion.  Every 
one  being  desirous  of  verifying  the  truth,  fixed  upon 
something  he  thought  to  bcllie  object ;  one  believed  he  saw 
the  long  teeth  of  the  king  of  the  forest ;  another  was  con- 
'vinced  his  mouth  was  already  open  to  devour  us ;  several, 
arcoedwith  muskets,  aiinod  at  the  animal,  and  advancing 
a  &w  steps,  discovered  the  pretended  lion  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  shrub  fluctuating  in  the  breeze.     However, 
tbm  jbowlings  of  ferocious  beasts  had  so  frightened  us, 
btaag  yet  heard  at  intervals,  that  we  again  sought  the 
sea  shore,  on  purpose  to  continue  our  route  towards  the 
south. 

Our  situation  had  been  tlius perilous  during  the  night; 

ncverthcloes  at  break  of  day  wo  had  tho  satisfaction  of 

finding  none  missing.  About  sunrise  Ive  held  a  little  to  the 

cast  to  get  farther  into  the  interior  to  find  fresh  water,  and 

ioet  much  time  in  a  vain  search.    T**®  country  which  we 

now  traversed  was  a  little  less  arid  than  that  which  we 

had  passed  the  preceding  day.    ITie  hills,  the  valleys, 

and  a  vast  plain  of  sand,,  were  strewed  with  Mimosa  or 

seositive  plants,  presenting  to  our  sight  a  scene  we  had 

sever  before  seen  in  the  Desert    The  country  is  bounded 

M  it  were  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  or  high  downs  of 

SB&A,  in  tlie  direction  of  north  and  south  without  the 

s^itert  trace  of  cultivation. 

Towards  ten  in  tho  morning  some  of  our  companions 

w«re  desirous  of  making  observations  in  the  interior,  and 

they  4^, not  go  in  vain.     They  instantly  returned,  aiul 

told  OS  they  had  seen  two  Arab  tents  upon  a  ilight  rising 

ground.     We  instantly  directed  our  steps  thithef.     We 

cad   to  pass  great  downs  of  sand  very  slippery,  and 

arrived  in  a  large  plain,  stieaked  here  and  there  with 

vordnrc;  but  the  turf  was  so  hard  and  piercing,  we  codld 

scarcely  walk  over  it  without  wounding  our  feet.    Our 

presence  in  these  irightftil  solitudes  put  to  flight  three  or 

four  Moorish  shepherds,  who  horded  a  small  flock  of 

sheep  and  goats  in  an  oasis.    At  last  we  ai-rived  at  the 

tents  afler  which  we  were  searching,  and  fonnd  in  them 

three  Mooresees  and  two  little  children,  who  did  not 

seem  in  the  least  frightened  by  our  visiL    A  negro  eer- 

vant,  belonging  to  an  officer  of  laarine,  interpreted  be- 


tween us;  and  tho  good  women,  who,  when  they  had 
heard  of  our  mislbrtones,  oftercd  us  millet  and  water  for 
payment  We  bouglit  a  little  of  that  grain  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  pence  a  handful :  the  water  was  gut  for  three 
francs  a  glass ;  it  was  very  good,  and  none  grudged  the 
money  it  cost  As  a  glass  of  water,  with  a  handful  of 
millet,  was  but  a  poor  dinner  for  famished  people,  my 
father  bought  two  kids,  which  they  would  not  give  him 
under  twenty  piasters.  We  immediately  killed  them, 
and  our  Moorcsses  boiled  them  in  a  large  kettle.  Whilst 
our  repast  was  preparing,  my  father,  who  could  not 
afford  the  whole  of  the  expense,  got  others  to  contribute 
to  it;  but  an  old  officer  of  marine,  who  was  to  have  been 
captain  of  the  port  of  Senegal,  was  the  only  person  who 
refused,  notwithstandinor  he  had  about  him  nearly  three 
thousand  franco,  which  ne  boasted  of  in  the  end.  Beveral 
ifoldiers  and  sailors  had  seen  him  count  it  in  round 
pieces  of  gold,  ou  coming  ashore  on  the  Desert,  and  re- 
proached him  for  his  sordid  avarice;  but  he  seemed  in- 
sensible to  their  reproaches,  nor  eat  the  1ms  of  his  portion 
of  kid  with  his  companions  in  misfortune. 

Wlien  about  to  resume  our  journey,  we  saw  several 
Moors  approaching  to  us  armed  witli  lances.  Our  people 
instantly  seized  tlicir  arms,  and  put  tlicmselves  in  readi> 
ness  to  defend  us  in  case  of  an  attack.  Two  officers, 
followed  by  several  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  our  inter- 
preter advanced  to  discover  their  intentions.  They 
instantly  returned  witli  the  Mcors,  who  said,  tliat  far 
from  wishing  to  do'  us  harm,  they  had  come  to  ofler  us 
their  assistance,  and  to  conduct  us  to  Senegal.  I'his 
offer  being  accepted  of  with  gratitude  by  all  of  us,  the 
Moors,  of^hom  we  had  been  so  afraid,  bocome  our  pro- 
tectors and  firienda,  verifying  the  old  proverb,  there  are 
irood  people  every  whtre  I  As  tiie  camp  of  the  Moors  was 
dt  some  coubiderable  distance  from  where  we  were,  wc 
set  off  altogether  to  reach  it  before  night  Af\er  having 
walked  about  two  leagues  through  uie  burning  sands, 
wo  found  ourselves  again  upon  the  shore.  Towards 
night,  onr  conductors  made  us  strike  again  into  the 
interior,  saying  wc  were  very  near  their  cdmp,  wliich 
is  called  in  their  language  Bcrkelet.  But  the  short 
distance  of  tlic  Moors  was  found  very  long  by  Uio  females 
and  the  children,  on  account  of  tlie  downs  of  sand  which 
wc  had  to  ascend  and  descend  every  int^tant,  also  ol 
prickly  shrubs  over  which  wc  were  frecjucntly  obliged  to 
walk.  Those  who  were  barefcotcd,,ffclt  mobt  severely  at 
this  time  the  want  of  their  shccs.  I  m>"Bclf  lost  among 
I  he  bushes  various  shreds  of  my  drcsF,  and  my  feet  and 
legs  were  all  streaming  with  blood.  At  length,  after 
two  long  hours  of  walking  and  suffering,  we  arrived  at 
the  camp  of  that  tribe  to  which  belonged  our  Arab  con- 
ductors. We  had  scarcely  got  into  tlic  camp,  when  the 
dogs,  the  children,  and  Uie  Moorish  women,  began  to 
annoy  us.  Some  of  them  threw  sand  in  our  eyes,  others 
amused  themselves  by  snatching  at  our  hair,  on  pretence 
of  Wishing  to  examine  it.  This  pinched  us,  IJiat  spit 
upon  us  ;  the  dogs  bit  our  legs,  whilst  the  old  harpies  cut 
the  buttons  from  tJie  olficerd*  coats,  or  endeavoured  to 
take  away  the  1;  ce.  Our  conductors,  however,  had  pity 
on  us,  and  chased  away  the  dogs  and  the  curious  crowd, 
who  had  already  made  us  suffer  as  much  as  tiie  thorns 
which  had  torn  our  feet.  The  chiefs  of  the  camp,  our 
guides,  and  some  good  women,  at  last  set  about  getting 
us  8ome  buppcr.  Water  in  abundance  was  given  us 
witliout  payment,  and  they  sold  us  fish  dried  in  the  swi, 
tind  some  bowlfuJs  of  sour  milk,  all  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

We  found  a  Moor  in  the  camp  who  had  previously 
known  my  father  in  -Senegal,  and  who  spoke  a  little 
French.  As  soon  as  he  recognised  him,  he  cried.  **  Tiens 
loi,  Pioard  !  ni  a  pas  coniiaitre  moi  Amot?**  (Hark  ye, 
Picard,  know  you  not  A  met?)  We  were  all  struck  with 
astonishment  at  thet^e  French  words  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Moor.  My  father  recollected  having  em- 
pbyed  long  ago  a  young  goldsmith  at  Sengal,  and  dis- 
covering the  Moor  A  met  to  be  the  same  person,  shook 
him  br  tho  hand.  Af\er  that  good  fellow  had  beon  made 
acquainted  with  our  shipwreck,  and  to  what  extremi- 
ties  our  an  fortunate  faniily  had  been  reduced,  he  could 
not  lefrain  from  tears  ;  and  this  perhaps  was  tho  first 
time  a  Mussulman  had  ever  wept  over  the  misfortunes 
of  aCkfi'tian!  Antet  was  notsatittfied  with  deploring 
our  l^/d  fate  :  he  was  desirous  of  proving  tJiat  he  was 
generous  and  Immane,  and  instantly  distributed  among 
us  a  litge  quantity  ot'milknnd  water  free  of  any  charge, 
flo  aMraised  for  our  family  a  largo  tent  of  the  skins  of 
cuineli^.pattle  and  sheep,  because  his  religion  would  not 
aibw  hin  to  lodge  wiih  Christians  under  the  same  roof. 
The  pla«>  appeared  very  dark,  and  the  obscurity  made 
us  uneas).  A  mot  and  our  conductors  lighted  a  large 
fire  to  ^uet  ut ;  and  at  lant,  bidding  us  good  night,  and 


retiring  to  his  tent  said,  *^  Sleep  in  peace;  the  €kxl  of 
the  Christians  is  also  the  God  of  the  Mussulmen.** 

Wo  had  resolved  to  quit  this  truly  hospitable  place 
early  in  the  morning;  hut  daring  the  night,  some  people 
who  had  probably  too  much  money,  imagined  tho  Moore 
had  taken  us  to  their  camp  to  plunder  us.  They  com* 
municated  their  fears  to  others,  and  pretending  that  the 
Moors,  who  walked  up  and  down  among  their  flockr, 
and  cried  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  away  the  ferocious 
beasts,  bad  already  given  the  signal  for  pursuing  and 
murdering  us.  Instantly  a  general  panic  seized  all  our 
people,  and  they  wished  io  set  off  forthwith.  My  father, 
although  he  knew  well  the  perfidy  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Dcseit,  endeavoured  to  assure  them  we  had  no. 
thing  to  fear,  because  the  Arabs  were  too  much  fright* 
tened  for  the  people  of  Senegal,  who  would  not  fail  to 
avenge  us  if  we  were  insulted ;  but  nothing  could  quiet 
their  apprehensions,  and  we  had  to  take  the  route  daring 
the  middle  of  the  night  The  Moors  being  soon  ac- 
quainted  with  our  fear^,  made  us  all  kinds  of  protesta- 
lions;  and  seeing  we. persisted  in  quitting  the  camp, 
offered  us  asses  to  carry  us  as  far  as  the  Senegal.  Theie 
bea>ts  of  burden  were  hired  at  tho  rate  of  twi'lve  francs 
a  day«  for  each  head,  and  wo  took  our  departure  under 
the  guidance  of  those  Moors  who  hafd  before  conducted 
ns  to  the  camp.  Amet^s  wife  being  unwell,  he  could 
not  accompany  us,  hilt  recommended  ns  strongly  to  our 
ffuides.  My  liiiher  was  able  to  hire  only  two  assrs  fbtf 
the  whole  of  our  family;  and  as  it  was  numerous,  my 
<«isler  Caroline,  my  couiin,  and  myself,  were  obliged  to 
crawl  aiuDg,  whilut  my  untbrtunate  father  followed  in 
ihe  suite  of  the  caravan,  which  in  truth  went  much 
quicker  than  we  did. 

A  short  distance  from  the  camp,  tho  brave  and  com* 
{Missionate  Captain  Begndre,  seeing  we  still  walked, 
obliged  us  to  accept  of  the  ass  ho  had  hired  for  himself^ 
saying  he  would  not  ride  when  young  ladies,  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  followed  on  foot.  Thb  king  afterwards 
honourably  recompensed  this  worthy  c^cer,  who  ceased 
oot  to  regard  our  unfortunate  ^mily  with  a  cai e  and  at. 
tention  1  shall  never  forget. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  night,  we  travelled  in  a' 
manner  sufficiently  agreeable,  mounting  alternately  the 
ass  of  Captain  B^gndre,  * 


CtL\PTER  IX. 

At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  July  weregair.ed 
tho  sea-shore.  Our  asses,  fatigued  with  the  long  jour- 
ney among  the  sands,  ran  instantly  and  lay  down  among 
the  breakers,  in  spite  of  our  utmost  exertions  to  prevent 
them*  This  caused  several  of  us  to  take  a  bath  wo 
wished  not :  I  was  myself  held  under  one  of  the  asses 
in  the  water,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  fiaving  one  of 
my  young  brothers  who  was  floatiug  away.  But,  in 
the  end,  ae  this  incident  had  no  auft>rtunate  issue,  we 
laughed,  and  continued  our  route,  some  on  foot,  and  some 
on  the  capricious  asses.  Towards  ten  o'clock,  peroeiv. 
iog  a  ship  out  at  sea,  we  attached  a  white  handkerchief 
to  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  waving  it  in  the  air,  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  was  noticed.  The  ship 
having  approached  sufficiently  near  the  ccast,  the  Moore 
who  were  with  us  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
swam  to  it  It  must  be  said  we  had  vory  wrongfully 
supposed  that  these  people  had  a  design  against  m,  for 
tlieir  devotion  could  not  appear  greater  than  when  five 
of  them  darted  through  the  waves  to  endeavour  to  com- 
municate bet  wen  us  and  the  ship;  notwithstanding,  it 
was  still  a  good  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  whore 
w€(  stood  on  the  beach.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  taw 
tliese  good  Moors  returning,  making  float  before  them 
three  small  barrels.  Arrived  on  shore,  one  of  them  gave 
a  letter  to  M*  Espiau  from  M.  Paroajoo.  This  gentle, 
man  was  the  captain  of  the  Argus  brig,  sent  to  seek 
after  the  rait,  and  to  give  us  ptoviskms.  This  letter 
announced  a  small  barrel  of  biscuit,  a  tierce  of  wine,  a 
half  tierce  of  brandy,  and  a  Dutch  cheese.  O  fortunate 
event  I  We  were  very  desirous  of  testifying  our  grati- 
tude to  tho  generous  commander  of  the  brig,  but  he  in- 
stantly set  out  and  left  us.  We  staved  the  barrels  which 
held  our  small  stock  of  provisious,  and  made  a  distribu- 
tion. Each  of  us  had  a  biscuit,  about  a  glass  of  wine, 
a  half  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  small  morsel  of  cheese. 
EJach  drank  hia  allowance  of  wine  at  one  gulp ;  the 
brandy  was  not  even  despised  by  the  ladies.  I  however 
preferred  quantity  to  quality,  and  exchanged  my  ra- 
tion of  brandy  for  that  of  wine.  To  describe  our  ioy, 
whibt  taking  this  repast,  is  impossiblo.  Expased  to 
the  fierce  rays  of  »  vertieal  sun ;  exhaustsd  by  a  long 
train  of  suffering;  deprived  for  a  long  while  of  the  use 
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of  mny  kind  of  f  piritout  liqaonB,  when  oar  portiona  of 
water,  wine,  and  brandy,  mingled  in  our  stocnachs,  we 
boeanie  like  insane  people.  Life,  which  had  lately  been 
a  great  burden,  now  became  precious  to  ua.  Foreheads, 
k>wering  and  sulky,  began  to  nn wrinkle;  enemies  bo- 
came  most  brotherly;  the  araricious  endeavoured  to 
forgot  their  selfishness  and  cupidity ;  the  children  smiled 
for  the  first  time  since  our  shipwreck ;  in  a  word,  every 
one  seemed  to  bo  born  again  from  a  condition  melan- 
cboly  and  dejected.  I  even  believe  the  sailors  sung  the 
praises  of  their  mistresses. 

This  jouToey  was  the  most  fbrtnnate  fi>r  ns.  Some 
short  while  after  our  delicious  meal,  we  saw  several 
Moors  approachingf  who  brought  milk  and  butter,  so 
that  we  bad  refreshments  in  abundance.  It  in  true  we 
paid  a  little  dear  for  them  f  tlie  glass  of  milk  cost  not 
less  than  three  francs.  After  reposing  about  three 
bowrs,  our  caravan  proceeded  on  its  route. 

About  six  in  the  evening,  my  father  finding  himself 
extremely  fatigued,  wished  to  rest  himself.  We  allowed 
the  caravan  to  nxive  on,  whilst  my  step  mother  and  my- 
self remained  near  him,  and  the  rest  oC  the  family  fol- 
lowed with  their  asses.  We  all  three  soon  fell  asleep. 
When  we  awoke,  we  were  astonished  at  not  seeing  our 
companions^  The  son  was  sinking  in  the  west.  We 
saw  several  Moors  approaching  us,  nwunted  on  carools; 
and  my  father  reproached  himself  for  having  slept  so 
long.  Their  appearance  gave  us  great  uneasiness,  and 
we  wished  much  to  escape  from  them,  but  my  step- 
mother and  myself  fi;ll  quite  exhausted.  The  Moors 
with  long  beards,  having  ccnne  quite  close  to  ua,  one  ol 
them  alighted  and  addressed  ns  in  the  folbwing  words. 
**  Be  comforted,  ladies;  under  the  costume  of  an  Arab, 
you  see  an  Englishman  who  is  desirous  of  serving  you. 
Having  heard  at  Senegal  that  Frenchmen  wore  thrown 
ashore  on  these  deserts,  1  thought  my  presence  might  be  of 
some  service  to  them,  as  I  was  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  princes  of  this  arid  country."  Tlieee  noble  words  from 
the  mouth  of  a  man  we  had  at  first  taken  to  be  a  Moor, 
instantly  quieted  our  fears.  Recovering  from  our  fright, 
we  rose  and  expressed  to  the  philanthropic  Englishman 
the  gratitude  we  felt.  Mr.  Garnet,*  the  name  of  the 
generous  Briton,  told  us  that  our  caravan,  which  he  had 
met,  waited  for  us  at  about  the  distance  of  two  leagues. 
He  thon  gave  us  some  biscuit,  which  we  ate ;  and  wo 
tlien  set  oft    together  to  join  our  companions.     Mr. 


or  among  the  bushes.  The  Moors,  however,  who  ac- 
companied us,  assisted  to  catch  our  capricious  animals, 
who  had  nearly  scampered  off,  and  leplaced  us  on  the 
hard  backs  of  these  head-strong  creatures.  At  noon, 
the  heat  became  so  violent,  that  even  the  Moors  them- 
selves bore  it  with  difficulty.  We  then  determined  on 
finding  some  shade  behind  the  high  mounds  of  sand 
which  appeared  in  the  interior ;  but  how  were  we  to 
roach  them !  The  sands  could  not  be  hotter.  We  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  our  esses  on  tiie  shore,  for  they 
would  neither  advance  nor  recede.  The  greater  part  oi 
us  had  neither  shoes  nor  hats ;  notwithstanding  we  were 
obliged  to  go  forward  almost  a  long  league  to  find  a  little 
shade.  The  heat  reflected  by  the  sands  of  the  desert 
could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  mouth  of  an  oven 
at  the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread;  nevertheless, 
we  endured  it ;  but  not  without  cursing  those  who  had 
been  the  occasion  of  all  our  misfortunes.  Arrived  behind 
the  heights  for  which  we  searched,  we  stretched  our- 
selves under  the  Mimoea-gommicr,  Ctho  acacia  of  the 
Desert),  several  broke  branches  from  the  asclepia  (swal- 
low-wort),  and  made  themselves  a  shade.  But  whether 
from  want  of  air,  or  the  heat  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
were  seated,  we  were  nearly  all  sunbcated.  1  thought 
my  last  hour  was  come.  Already  my  eyes  saw  nothmg 
but  a  dark  cloud,  when  a  person  by  the  name  of  Borner, 
who  was  to  have  been  a  smith  at  Senegal,  gave  me  a 
boot  containing  some  muddy  water,  which  he  had  had 
the  precaution  to  keep.  I  seixed  the  elastic  vase,  and 
hastened  to  swallow  the  liquid  in  large  draughts.  One 
of  my  companions  equally  tormented  with  thirst,  envious 
of  the  pleasure  I  seemed  to  fool,  and  which  1  fbit  efiec- 
tually,  drew  the  foot  from  the  boot,  and  seized  it  in  his 
torn,  but  it  availed  him  nothing.  The  water  which  re- 
mained was  so  disgusting,  that  he  could  not  drink  it, 
and  spilled  it  on  the  ground.  Captain  B^gndre,  who 
was  present,  judging,  by  the  water  which  fell,  how 
loathsome  must  that  have  been  which  I  had  drank,  of- 
fered me  some  crumbs  of  biscuit,  which  he  had  kept 
most  carefully  in  his  pocket.  1  chewed  that  mixture  of 
bread,  dust,  and  tobacco,  but  I  could  not  swalk>w  it,  and 
gave  it  all  roasticatod  to  one  of  my  younger  brothers, 
who  had  fallen  from  inanition. 

We  were  about  to  quit  this  f\irnace,  when  we  saw 
our  generous  Englishman  approaching,  who  brought  us 
provinions.     At  this  sight  I  iblt  my  strength  revive,  and 


Carnet  wished  u*  to  mount  his  camels,  but  my  step-  Lggg^d  ^^  ^^,1^  <fealh,  which  I  had  before  called  on  to 


mother  and  myself^  being  unable  to  persuade  ourselves 
we  could  sit  securely  on  tlieir  hairy  haunches,  continued 
to  walk  on  the  moist  sand,  whibt  my  fkther,  Mr.  Car- 
net,  and  the  Moors  who  accompanied  him,  proceeded  on 
the  camels.  We  soon  reached  a  little  river,  called  in 
the  country  Marigot  des  Maringoins.  Wo  wjshed  to 
drink  of  it,  but  found  it  as  salt  as  the  sea.  Mr.  Carnet 
desired  us  to  have  patience,  and  we  should  find  sonne  at 
the  place  wore  our  caravan  waited.  We  forded  that 
river  knee-deep.  At  last,  having  walked  about  an  hour, 
we  rejoined  our  companions,  who  had  found  several 
wells  of  fresh  water.  It  was  resohred  to  pass  the  night 
in  this  place,' which  seemed  less  arid  than  any  we  saw 
near  us.  The  soldiers  being  requested  to  go  and  seek 
wood  to  light  a  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the 
ferocious  l^sts  which  were  heard  roaring  around  us, 
refused  i  but  Mr.  Carnet  assorod  us,  that  the  Moors  who 
wore  with  him  knew  well  how  to  keep  all  such  intru- 
ders from  our  camp.  In  truth,  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  these  good  Arabs  promenaded  round  our  caravan, 
uttering  cries  at  intervab  like  tlioso  we  had  heard  in 
the  camp  of  the  generous  Am^L 

We  passed  a  lerj  good  night,  and  at  four  in  the 
morning  continued  our  route  along  the  shore.  Mr. 
Carnet  left  us  to  endeavour  to  procure  some  provisions. 
Till  then  our  asses  had  been  quite  docile ;  but,  annoyed 
with  their  riders  so  long  upon  their  Backs,  they  refused 
to  go  forward.  A  fit  took  possession  of  them,  and  all 
at  the  sune  instant  threw  their  riders  on  the  ground. 


*  In  the  work  of  MM.  Corr^ard  and  Savigny,  this 
gentleman  is  made  mention  of  in  substance  as  follows. 
**On  the  evening  of  the  llth^they  met  with  more  of  the 
natives^  and  an  Irishman,  captain  of  a  merchantman, 
who,  of  his  ewn  accord,  had  left  St  Louis  with  the 
intention  of  assisting  the  sufierers.  He  spoke  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  country,  and  was  dressed  in  the  Moorish 
costume.  Wo  are  sorry  we  cannot  recollect  the  name 
of  this  foreign  officer,  which  we  would  have  a  real  plea- 
sure in  publishing;  but,  since  time  has  effiiced  it  from 
our  n>emories,  we  will  at  least  publbh  his  zeal  and  bis 
noble  efibrts,  titles  well  worthy  tho  gratitude  of  every 
feeling  heart.** 


release  me  firom  my  sufferings.  Several  Moors  accom. 
I>anied  Mr.  Carnet,  and  every  one  was  loaded.  On  their 
arrival  we  had  water,  with  rice  and  dried  fish  in  abun- 
dance. Every  one  drank  his  allowance  of  water,  but  had 
not  ability  to  eat,  although  the  rice  was  excellent.  We 
were  all  anxious  to  return  to  tlie  sea,  that  we  might 
bathe  ourselves,  and  the  caravan  put  itself  on  the  road 
to  the  breakers  of  Sahara.  After  an  hour's  ifiarch  of 
great  suffering,  we  regained  the  shore,  as  well  as  our 
asses,  v'ho  were  lying  m  the  water.  We  rushed  among 
the  waves,  and  alter  a  bath  of  half  an  hour,  we  reposed 
ourselves  upon  the  beach.  My  cousin  and  I  went  to 
stretch  ourselves  upon  a  small  ritting  ground,  where  wc 
were  shaded  with  some  old  clolhes  which  we  had  witli 
us.  My  cousin  was  cUd  in  an  officer's  uniform,  the 
lace  of  which  strongly  attracted  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Car- 
net^s  Moors.  Scarcely  had  we  lain  down,  when  one  of 
them,  thinking  we  were  asleep,  came  to  endeavour  to 
steal  it ;  but  seeing  we  were  awake,  contented  himself 
by  looking  at  us  very  steadfastly. 

Such  is  the  slight  incident  which  it  has  pleased  MM 
Corr^ard  and  Savigny  to  relate  in  their  account  of  tiie 
shipwreck  of  the  Medusa  in  a  totally  different  manner. 
Believing  doubtless  to  make  it  more  interesting  or  amu- 
sing, they  say,  that  one  of  the  Moors  who  were  our 
guides,  either  through  cpriosity  or  a  stronger  sentitfient, 
approached  Miss  Ficard  whilst  asleep,  and,  afler  Imving 
examined  her  form,  raised  the  covering  which  ooncsaled 
her  bosom,  gazing  awhile  like  one  astonished,  at  Itn^th 
drew  nearer  but  durst  not  touch  her.  Then,  afXer  Imving 
looked  a  lon^  while,  he  replaced  the  covering ;  aad,  re- 
turning  to  his  companions,  related  in  a  joyous  mamior 
what  he  had  seen.    Several  Frenchmen  having  observed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Moor,  told  M.  Ficard,  who^  after 
the  obliging  offers  of  the  officers,  decided  in  clothing  the 
rest  of  the  ladies  in  the  military  dress  on  purpcse  to 
prevent  their  being  annoyed  by  the  attentions  ofiw  in- 
habitants of  the  Desert.    Mighty  well!  1  beg  paxlon  of 
MM.  Corrdard  and  Savigny,  but  there  is  not  ore  word 
of  truth  in  all  tJiis.    How  could  these  gentlemen  see 
from  tlie  raft  that  which  passed  during  the  13tfof  July 
on  the  shores  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara?    And  sipposing 
{that  this  was  imported  to  them  by  some  one  ofxir  cara- 


van, and  inserted  in  their  work,  which  contains  verioue 
other  inaccuracies,  I  have  to  inform  them  they  have  been 
deceived. 

About  three  in  the  morning,  a  north-west  wind  bavtii|r 
sprung  up  and  a  little  refreshed  us,  our  caravan  contin- 
ued its  route ;  our  generous  Englishman  again  taking 
the  task  of  procuring  ns  provisions.    At  four  o'clock  the 
sky  became  overcast,  and  we  hoard  thunder  in  the  die- 
tance.     We  all  expected  a  great  tempest,  which  happily 
did  not  take  place.    Near  seven  we  reached  the  spot 
where  we  were  to  wait  for  Mr.  Carnet,  who  came  to  us 
with  a  bullork  he  had  purchased.    Then  quitting  the 
shore,  we  went  into  the  interior  to  seek  a  place  to  cook 
our  supper.    We  fixed  our  camp  beside  a  small  wood  of 
acacias,  near  to  which  were  several  wells  or  cietems  of 
fjresh  water.    Our  ox  was  instantly  killed,  skinned,  cot 
to  pieces,  and  distributed.    A  large  fire  was  kindled, 
and  each  was  occupied  in  dressing  his  meal.    At  this 
time  I  caught  a  smart  fever ;  notwithstanding  I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  seeing  every  one  seated  round  a 
large  fire  holding  his  piece  of  beef  on  the  point  of  a  bay- 
onet, a  sabre,  or  some  sharp-pointed  stick.    Tlie  flick- 
ering of  the  flames  on  the  different  faces,  sunburned  and 
covered  with  long  beards,  rendered  more  visible  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  joined  to  Che  noise  of  the  waves 
and  the  roaring  of  ferocious  beasts  which  we  heard  ia 
the  distance,  presented  a  spectacle  at  once  kagluMa 
and  imposing.    If  a  David  or  a  Girodet  had  seen  oa, 
said  I  to  myself^  we  would  soon  have  beea  TepreaeadAd 
on  canvass  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  ae  realcann\baW; 
and  the  Parisian  youth,  who  know  not  what  pleasore  it 
is  to  devour  a  handful  of  4ild  purslain,  to  drink  muddy 
water  from  a  boot,  to  eat  a  roest  cooked  in  smoke— -who 
know  not,  in  a  word,  bow  oomfbrUble  it  is  to  have  it  ta 
one's  power  to  satisfy  one's  appetite  when  hungry  in  tba 
burning  deserts  of  Africa,  would  never  have  befiered  that 
among  these  half  savages,  were  several  bom  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  were  passing  acroes  my  mind, 
sleep  overpowered  my  senses.    Being  asraked   in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  I  found  my  portion  of  beef  in  the 
shoes  which  an  old  sailor  had  lent  me  for  walking  amoiw 
the  thorns.    Although  it  was  a  little  burned  and  smeUed 
strongly  of  the  dish  in  which  it  was  contained,  I  eat  a 
good  part  of  it,  and  gave  the  rest  to  my  friend  the  sailor. 
I'hat  seaman,  seeing  I  was  iU,  offered  to  exchange  my 
meat  for  some  which  he  bad  had  the  address  to  boo  in  a 
small  tin-box.    I  prayed  him  to  give  me  a  bttie  water  if 
he  had  any,  and  he  instantly  went  and  fetched  me  some 
in  bis  hat    My  thirst  was  so  great  that  I  drank  it  oat  of 
this  nasty  cap  without  the  slightest  repugnance. 

A  short  while  afVr,  every  one  awoke,  and  again  took 
the  route  for  arriving  at  Senegal  at  an  early  hour.    To- 
wards seven  in  the  morning,  having  fallen  a  little  behind 
the  caravan,  I  saw  several  Moors  coming  towards  me 
armed  with  lances.    A  ^oung  sailor  boy,  aged   about 
twelve  years,  who  sometimes  walked  with  me,  stopped 
and  cried  in  great  terror,  ••  Ah  •  my  God,  kdy,  see  the 
Moors  are  coming,  and  the  caravan  is  already  a  great 
way  before  us;  if  they  should  carry  us  away?"     f  toM 
him  to  fear  nothing,  althongh  I  was  really  more  fright- 
ened than  he  was,  -These  Arabs  of  the  desert  soon  came 
up  to  us.    One  of  them  advanced  with  a  threatening  air, 
and  stopping  my  ass,  addressed  to  me,  in  his  barbarous 
language,  some  words  which  he  pronounced  with  menac- 
ing gestures*   My  littte  sbip-boy  having  made  his  escape, 
I  began  to  weep ;  for  the  Moor  always  prevented  my  ass 
promg  forward,  who  was  perhaps  as  well  content  at  rest- 
ing a  little.    However,  from  the*  c^estures  which  he  made;, 
1  supposed  he  wished  to  know  whither  I  was  going,  aird 
I  cried  as  loud  as  I  could,  ^'Ndar!  Ndarr  (SeneM 
^nml  I)  tlie  only  African  words  I  then  knew.     At  this 
the  Moor  let  go  tlie  bridle  of  ray  ass,  and  also  assisted 
me  by  making  him  feel  the  fbll  weight  of  the  pole  of  his 
lance,  and  then  ran  off  to  his  companions,  who  were  roar- 
ing and  laughing.    I  was  wefl  content  at  being  freed 
from  my  fears ;  and  what  with  the  word  ndar,  uid  the 
nunous  thump  of  his  spear,  which  was  doubtiess  uxtended 
for  my  ass,  I  soon  rejoined  the  caravan.    I  told  my  pa- 
rents of  my  adventure,  who  were  ignorant  of  what  hVd 
detained  ine;tiiev  reprimanded  me  as  they  ought,  and  I 
promised  faithfiiliy  never  again  to  quit  them. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  met  Upon  the  shore  a  large  flock 
herded  by  young  Moors.  These  shepherds  sold  us  milk, 
and  one  of^them  ofiWed  to  lend  my  fiither  an  ass  for  a 
knife  which  he  had  seen  him  take  from  his  pocket  My 
father  having  accepted  the  proposal,  the  Moor  left  hu 
companions  to  accompany  us  as  fiu"  as  the  river  ScneiraL 
from  which  we  were  yet  two  good  leagues.  There  ban! 
pened  a  circomstanoe  in  the  fbrenoon  which  had  liked  to 
have  proved  trouUeKMne,  but  it  turned  out  pIcasanUy. 
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The  itoerraiaii  <^  the  Medusa  was  sleeping  upon  the 
sand,  when  a  Moor  f^mnd  means  to  steal  his  sahre.    The 
Frasehman  awoke,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  thief  es- 
caping with  his  booty,  rose  and  pursued  him  with  horrid 
oaths.    The  Arab,  seeing  himself  followed  by  a  ibrious 
Earopean,  returned,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  steersman  the  sabre  which  he  had  stolen ; 
who,  in  his  torn,  touched  with  this  mark  of  confidence 
«r  repentance,  vduntarily  gave  it  to  him  to  keep.  During 
thifl  scene  we  frequently  stopped  to  see  how  it  would 
terminate,  whilst  the  caravan  continued  its  route.    Sud- 
denly we  left  the  shore.    Our  companions  appearing 
quite  transported  with  joy,  some  of  us  ran  forward,  and 
having  gained  a  slight  ming  ground,  discovered  the  Sene. 
gal  at  no  great  distance  from  them.    We  hastened  our 
march,  and  for  the  first  time  since  our  shipwreck,  a 
smiling  picture  presented  itself  to  oor  view.    The  trees 
always  green,  with  which  that  m^le  river  is  shaded,  the 
hammingliirds,  the  red  birds,  the  paroquets,  the  prome- 
rops,  dbc  who  flitted  among  their  Icmg  yielding  branches, 
eaiosed  in  us  emotions  difficult  to  express.    We  could 
not  satiate  oor  eyes  with  gazing  on  ths  beauties  of  this 
pKaee«  verdure  being  soen^ianting  to  the  sight,  especially 
alter  liavin^  travelled  through  the  deeert    Before  reach- 
ing the  river,  wc  had  to  descend  a  little  hill  covered  with 
thorny  bushes.    My  ass  stumbling  threw  \ne  into  the 
midst  of  one,  and  I  tore  myself  in  several  places,  but  was 
eutly  consoled  when  I  at  length  found  myself  on  the 
bonk*  of  a  river  of  fresh  water.    Every  one  having 
qaeoched  his  thirst,  we  stretched  ourselves  under  the 
shade  of  a  small  grove,  whilst  the  beneficent  Mr.  Camet 
and  two  of  oor  officers  set  forward  to  Senegal  to  announce 
oor  arrival,  and  to  get  us  boats.    In  the  meanwhile  some 
took  a  little  repose,  and  others  were  engaged  in  dressing 
the  woimds  with  which  they  were  covwed. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  a  small  boat  beating 
against  the  current  of  the  stream  with  oars.    It  soon 
readied  the  spot  where^  we  were.     Two    Europeans 
landed,  saluted  our  caravans,  and  enquired  for  my  fiither. 
Otoe  of  them  said  he  caroo  on  the  port  of  MM.  Ar- 
tigoe  tnd  Labour^,   inhabitants  of  Senegal,   to  offer 
aasisCance  to  the  boats  which  were  getting  ready  for 
cnr  family ;  the  other  added,  that  he  had  not  waited  for 
OS  at  the  island  of  St  Louis,  knowing  too  well  what  would 
be  our  need.    We  were  desirous  of  thanking  them,  but 
they  instantly  ran  off  to  the  boat  aild  brought  us  provi- 
sions, which  my  father*8  old  fiiends  had  sent  him.    They 
placed  before  us  large  baskets  containing  several  loaves, 
cheese,  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  a  bottle  of  filtered  water,  and 
dresses  for  my  father.     Every  one,  who,  during  our  jour- 
ney, had  taken  any  interest  ia  our  unfortunate  family, 
and  especiaUy  the  brave  Captain  B^gndre,  had  a  shore  of 
oor  provbions.    We  experienced  a  real  satisfaction  in 
partaking  with  them,  and  giving  them  this  small  mark 
of  our  gratitude. 

A  young  aspirant  of  marine,  who  had  refused 


hands  of  the  unfortunate  people;  the  negro  slaves  even  I  the  forts,  in  provisions  and  money,  to  the  amount  x>f 


seemed  to  deplwe  our  disastrous  fote. 

The  governor  placed  the  most  sickly  of  our  com- 
panions m  an  hospital ;  various  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
received  others  into  their  houses ;  M.  Artigue  obligingly 
took  charge  of  our  family.    Arriving  at  his  house  we 
there  fbund  his  wifo,  -two  ladies,  and  an  English  lady, 
who  begged  to  be  allowed  to  assist  us.    Taklnr  my  sister 
Caroline  and  myself^  she  conducted  us  to  her  nouse,  and 
presented  us  to  her  husband,  who  received  us  in  the  most 
affable  manner ;  after  which  she  led  us  to  her  dressing- 
room,  where  we  were  combed,  cleaned,  and  dressed  b^  the 
domestic  negresses,  and  were  most  obligingly  furnished 
with  linen  firom  her  own  wardrobe,  the  whiteness  of 
which  was  strongly  contrasted  with  our  sable  counte- 
nances.   In  the  midst  of  my  misfortunes  my  soul  had 
preserved  all  its  strength;  but  this  sudden  change  of 
situation  affected  me  so  much,  that  J  thought  my  intel- 
lectual faculties  were  forsaking  me.    When  I  had  a  little 
recovered  from  my  fointnees,  oor  generous  hostess  con. 
ducted  us  to  the  saJoon,  where  we  found  her  husband  and 
several  English  officers  sitting  at  table.    These  gentle- 
men  invited  us  to  partake  of  their  repast ;  but  we  took 
nothing  but  tea  and  some  pastry.    Among  these  English 
was  a  young  Frenchman,  who,  speaking  sufficiently  well 
their  language,  served  to  interpret  between  us.    Inviting 
us  to  recite  to  them  the  stor^  of  our  shipwreck  and  aU 
our  misfortunes,  which  we  did  in  few  words,  they  were 
astonished  how  females  and  children  had  been  able  to 
endure  so  much  fiitigue  and  misery.    We  were  so  con- 
fused by  our  agitation,  that  we  scarcely  heard  the  ques- 
tions which  were  put  to  us,  having  constantly  before  our 
eyes  the  fbaraing^waves,  and  the  immense  tract  of  sand 
over  which  we  had  passed.    As  they  saw  we  had  need 


50,000  firanos ;  and,  it  was  the  general  opinion,  found 
means  to  charge  cent  per  cent,  on  these  advances,  as  a 
small  perquisite  for  himself;  iQoreover,  he  received  at 
the  request  of  the  governor,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  But  I  return  to  that  which  concerns  myself. 
My  father  being  unable  to  obtain  any  thing,  either  from 

the  governor  or  M.  D ,  was  obliged  to  Iwrrow  money 

to  enable  us  to  subsist  We  were  reduced  to  feed  on 
negro's  food,  for  our  means  would  not  allow  us  to  pur- 
chase bread  at  15  sous  the  pound,  and  wine  at  3  francs 
the  bottle.  However,  we  were  content,  and  perfectly 
resigned  to  our  fate;  when  an  English  officer.  Major 
Peddie,  came  and  visited  us  precisely  at  the  moment  we 
acre  at  dinner.  That  gentleman,  astonished^ at  seeing 
an  officer  of  the  French  administration  fining  upon  a 
dish  of  Kouskou,  said  to  my  father ;  **  How,  Mr.  Picard ! 
you  being  in  the  employment  of  vour  government,  and 
living  so  meanly  7"  Mortified  that  a  stranger  should 
have  seen  his  misery,  my^  fiithcr  felt  his  tears  flowing : 
but,  instantly  collectmg  himself,  said  in  a  calm  yet  firm 
tone,  **  Know,  sir,  that  I  blush  not  for  my  poverty,  and 
that  you  have  wronged  me  by  upbraiding  me.  It  is  true 
I  have  not  food  like  the  other  Europeans  in  the  colony  ; 
but  I  do  not  consider  myself  the  more  unfortunate.  1 
have  requested  the  man  who  represents  mv  sovereign  in 
this  country,  to  give  me  the  rations  to  which  I  have  a 
right;  but  he  -has  had  the  inhumanity  to  rcfhse.  But 
what  of  that?  I  know  how  to  submit,  and  my  family 
also.**  Major  Peddie,  at  these  words,  touched  with  our 
misfortunes,  and  vexed,  doubtless,  at  having  mortified 
us,  though  that  certainly  was  not  his  intention,  bade  us 
good  bye,  and  retired.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  we  received  a  visit  fVom  M.  Dubois,  mayor  of 


of  repose,  they  all  retired,  and  our  worthy  Englishwoman  the  town  of  St  Louis  in  Senegal.  That  good  and  virtuous 
put  us  to  bed,  where  we  were  not  long  before  a  e  fell  into  I  magistrate  told  us  he  had  come,  at  the  instance  of  the 


a  profound  sleep. 


us  a 

glass  of  water  in  the  desert,  pressed  with  hunger,  beg^red 

^of  us  some  bread ;  he  got  it,  also  a  small  Z^^bb  of  Madeira. 

It  was  four  o^clock  before  the  boats  of  the  government 

arrived,  and  we  all  embarked.    Biscuit  and  wine  were 

found  in  each  of  them,  and  all  were  refreshed. 

That  ia  which  oor  family  were  was  coasnaanded  by  M. 
Artigiie,  captain  of  the  port,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
•ent  OS  provisioas.  My  fetber  and  he  embraoed  ts  two 
old  firieods  who  had  not  seen  one  another  for  eight  years, 
and  congratnlatsd  themselves  that  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  meet  oooe  more  before  they  died.  We  had  al- 
ready made  a  league  npcm  the  river  when  a  young  navy 
elerk  (M.  MoUien)  was  suddenly  taken  ilL  We  put  him 
ashore,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  a  negro  to  conduct  him 
to  Senegal  when  be  should  recover. 

Immediately  the  town  of  St  Louis  presented  itself  to 
oar  view.  At  the  distance  its  appearance  is  fine ;  but  in 
proportion  as  it  is  approached  the  illusion  vanishes,  and 
It  looks  as  it  leolly  is— dirty,  very  ill  built,  poor  and 
filled  with  straw  huts  black  with  smoke.  At  six  in  the 
evening  we  arrived  at  the  pcnrt  of  St  Louis.  It  would  be 
in  vain  for  me  to  paint  the  various  emotions  of  my  mind 
Mi  that  delicious  moment  I  am  bold  to  say  all  the 
eoiooy,  if  we  except  MM.  Schmaltc  and  Lachaumareys, 
were  at  the  port  to  receive  us  firom  our  boats.  M.  Artigue 
going  on  shore  first  to  acquaint  the  English  governor  of 
oor  arrival,  met  him  coming  to  us  on  horsebaok,  followed 
bw  imr  generous  conductor  jf  r.  Camet,  and  several  supe- 
nor  offioers.  We  went  on  shore  carrying  our  brothers 
and  sisters  la  oar  arms.  My  firther  presented  us  to  the 
EogUfh  govesBor,  who  had  alirhted;  he  appeared  to  be 
eensibly  aflix^ed  with  oor  misfortunes!,  the  females  and 
ehiUren  diiefly  exciting  his  commiseration.  And  the 
Qitifv  ialMbitttnts  and  Europeans  tenderly  shook  the 


CHAPTER  X. 

At  nine  o^clock  next  morning,  after  our  arrival,  we 
feH  quite  firee  Brom  all  our  fatigues.  We  arose,  and,  as 
soon  as  we  were  dressed,  went  to  thank  our  generous 
host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingslev ;  then  went  to 
see  our  parents ;  and  afterwards  returned  to  our  bene&c- 
tors,  who  were  waiting  breakfest  for  us.  Our  conversa- 
tion was  frequently  interrupted  during  our  meal,  as  they 
were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  and 
we  knew  nothing  of  English.  After  breakfast  we  learned 
that  the  English  governor  had  not  received  any  orders 
for  giving  up  the  colony  to  the  French ;  and  until  that 
took  place  the  whole  of  the  French  expedition  would  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Verd,  distant  from 
Senegal  about  fifty  leapfues.  This  information  distressed 
us  much,  but  our  affliction  was  at  its  height,  when  mv 
father  came  and  told  that  the  French  governor,  M. 
Schmaltz,  had  ordered  him  to  quit  Senegal  with  all  his 
femily,  and  go  and  stay  at  Cape  Verd,  untu  ferther  orders. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsley,  sensibly  affected  with  the  mis- 
fortunes we  had  already  experienced,  assured  us  they 
would  not  part  with  us,  and  that  they  would  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  permission  of  tlie  Ehiglish  governor.  In 
^t,  on  the  following  day,  that  gentleman  informed  us 
by  his  aid  de  camp,  that,  having  seen  the  wretched  con- 
dition in  which  our  fiimily  were,  he  had  allowed  us  to 
remain  at  Senegal,  and  that  he  had  permitted  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Medusa  to  stay.  This  renewed  instance  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  English  governor  tranquillised  us. 
We  remained  oomfbrtably  at  the  house  of  our  benefiic- 
tors ;  but  a  great  part  of  our  unhappy  companions  in 
misfortune,  fearing  if  they  stayed  at  Senegal  they  would 
disobey  the  French  governor,  set  off  for  Cape  Verd, 
where  hunger  and  death  awaited  them.  Our  fkmily 
lived  nearly  twenty  days  with  our  benevolent  hosts  MM. 
Artigue  and  Kingsley;  but  my  fether  fearing  we  were 
too  great  a  burden  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  which 
they  made  each  day  for  us,  hired  a  small  apartment,  and, 
on  the  first  of  August,  we  took  possession  of  it,  to  the 
great  regret  of  our  generous  fViends,  who  wished  us  to 
stay  with  them  till  the  surrender  of  the  colony.  When 
we  were  settled  in  our  new  habitation,  my  father  sent  a 
petition  to  M.  Schmaltz,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
provisicms  firom  the  general  magazine  of  the  French  ad- 
ministration ;  but,  angry  with  uie  reception  we  had  met 
with  from  the  English,  he  replied  he  could  not  give  him 
any  thing.  Nevertheless,  several  French  officers^  who, 
like  oursehres,  had  remained  at  Senegal,  each  day  re- 
ceived their  rations,  or,  whish  was  better,  were  admitted 
d^lhe  tBbl»-ef  M,  D — •— ,  with  whom  also  the  governor, 
his  femiljr  and  staff^  messed.  It  mav  be  remarked  herej, 
that  this  same  M.  Dr—- *  advanced  to  the  governor  of 


English  governor,  to  offer  us  assistance ;  viz.  an  officer's 
allowance,  which  consisted  of  bread,  wine,  meat,  sugar, 
cofi^  Sec.  As  my  father  hod  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  thing  fi'om  governor  Schmaltz,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  accept  that  which  the  E!nglish  governor  had  so 
generously  ofiered.  We  thanked  M.  Dubois ;  and,  in  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  we  had  plenty  of  proviHons  sent 
to  us. 

If  my  fether  had  made  himself  some  enemies  among 
the  authors  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,  and  the 
abandoning  the  raft,  he  was  recompensed  by  real  good 
fHends  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Senegal,  who,  with 
himself,  deplored  the  fete  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who 
were  left  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Among  the  numerous 
friends  my  fether  had,  I  ought  particularly  to  mention 
the  families  of  Pellegrin,  Domeville,  Lerootte,  Dirbois, 
Artigue,  Feuilletaine,  Labour^  Valentin,  Debonnet,  Wo- 
terman.  Sec :  And  in  truth  all  the  inhabitants  of  Senegal, 
if  we  except  one  fiunily,  were  disposed  to  befViend  us. 
Even  the  poor  negroes  of  the  interior,  after  hearing  of 
our  misfortunes,  came  and  offered  us  a  small  share  of 
their  crop.  Some  gave  us  beans,  others  brougbt  us  milk, 
eggs,  6lc  ;  in  a  word,  every  one  offisred  us  some  assist, 
ance,  after  they  had  beard  to  what  misery  our  shipwreck 
had  reduced  us. 

About  a  month  after  oor  arrival  at  Senegal,  wc  went 
to  look  at  the  islands  of  Babaguey  and  Sdfal,  situated 
about  two  leagues  ftam  the  town  of  St  Louis.  Tlie  first 
of  these  islands  had  been  given  to  M.  Artigue,  who  had 
cultivated  it ;  the  other  had  been  given  to  my  fether  in 
1807,  and  he  had  planted  in  it  about  one  hundred  thousand 
cotton  plants,  when  the  capture  of  Senegal  by  the  English 
in  1809  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  projects,  and  return 
to  France 

Those  who  have  seen  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
admired  the  fine  soil  of  Franco,  need  not  expect  to  enjoy 
the  same  scene  at  SenegaL  Every  where  nature  shows 
a  savage  and  arid  aspMt;  every  where  the  dregs  of  a 
desert  and  parched  soil  presents  itself  to  the  view  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  care  and  unremitting  toil  it  con  be  made  to 
produce  any  thing.  All  the  cotton  which  my  fether  had 
planted  in  the  island  of  Safel  had  been  devoured  by  the 
cattle  during  his  absence;  be  fbund  not  a  plant  He 
then  proposed  to  begin  again  his  fU«t  operations.  After 
having  walked  roimd  the  island  of  Safel,  we  irenC  to 
dine  with  M.  Artigue  in  the  island  of  Bab^gpty,  where 
we  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
returned  to  the  town  of  SenegaL  So^e  days  after  this 
jaunt,  my  fether  endeavoured  to  find  whether  the  plants 
with  which  the  island  was  covered  would  be  useful  in 
making  potass.  He  arranged  with  a  person  in  Soneffal 
to  hire  for  him  some  negroes,  and  a  canoe  to  gather  Uie 
ashes  of  the  plants  after  they  were  burned.  A  covered 
gallery  which  we  had  in  the  small  house  we  inhabited, 
seemed  convenient  to  hold  the  apparatus  of  our  roan^« 
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facture.  Here  W9  pUced  our  coppere.  We  then  com- 
menced the  making  of  pot&si,  wiuting  for  the  surrender 
of  the  colony.  I'he  first  essay  we  made  gave  us  hopes. 
Our  ashes  prodaccd  a  potass  of  fine  colour,  and  we  did 
not  doubt  of  succeeding,  when  we  should  have  sent  a 
sample  of  it  to  France.  We  made  about  four  barrels, 
and  my  father  sent  a  box  of  it  to  a  friend  of  bis  at  Paris 
to  analyze.  Whilst  waiting  tlie  repl;^  of  the  chemist,  he 
hired  three  negroes  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  his  island 
of  Safal.  lie  went  himself  to  direct  their  operalionp,  but 
he  fell  ill  of  fiitigue.  Fortunately  his  illness  was  not  of 
long  continuance,  and  in  the  month  of  December  he  was 
perfectly  recovered.  At  this  period  an  English  expedi- 
tion went  from  Senegal  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  com- 
manded by  Major  Peddie,  the  gentleman  who  had  given 
so  great  assistance  to  the  unfortunates  of  the  Medusa. 
That  worthy  philanthropic  Englisliman  died  soon  alter 
his  departure  ;  we  sincerely  lamented  him. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1817,  the  colony  of  Senegal 
was  surrendered  to  the  French.  The  English  lefl  it, 
some  for  Great  Britain,  others  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope;  and  France  entered  into  all  her 
possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Airica.  We  remained 
yet  a  montli  in  our  first  house ;  at  last  we  procured  one 
much  larger.  My  fittber  then  commenced  his  functions 
of  attorney,  and  we  at  last  began  to  receive  provisions 
from  the  French  govemmenL  The  house  in  which  we 
lived  was  very  large;  bat  the  employment  which  my 
fUther  followed  was  very  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity 
wo  desired.  To  remove  us  fi^om  the  noise  and  tumul- 
tuous conversations  of  the  people  who  perpetually  came 
to  th6  office,  we  had  a  small  hut  of  reeds  constructed  for 
ut  in  the  midst  of  our  garden,  whidi  was  very  large. 
Here  my  sister,  my  cousin,  and  myself,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  From  that  time  we  began  to 
see  a  little  of  the  world,  and  to  return  unavoidable  visits. 
Every  Sunday  the  family  went  to  the  island  of  Safal, 
where  we  very  agreeably  spent  the  day ;  for  that  day 
seemed  as  short  in  the  country,  as  the  six  other  days  of 
the  week  were  long  and  listlera  at  Senegal.  That  coun- 
try was  so  little  calculated  for  people  of  our  age,  that  we 
continually  teased  par  fatJier  to  return  with  us  to  France. 
But  as  he  had  great  expectations  from  the  manufacture 
of  potass,  he  made  us  stay,  as  we  would  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  him  in  the  end,  for  superintending  the  works  of 
that  manufacture. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  a  brief  description  of  Senegal 
and  its  environs,  to  enable  the  reader  better  to  appreciate 
lliat  which  I  have  to  say  in  the  sequeL 

Travellers  who  have  written  about  Africa,  have  given 
too  magnifioen;  a  picture  of  tliat  country  known  by  the 
name  of  Senegal.  Apparently,  afler  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
and  tedious  jocimey,  they  have  been  charmed  with  tlie 
first  fresh  spot  where  they  could  repose.  That  first  im- 
pression has  all  the  force  of  reality  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server ;  but  if  he  remain  any  time,  the  illusion  vanishes, 
and  Senegal  appears  what  it  really  is — a  parched  and 
barren  country,  destitute  of  the  most  necessary  vegeta- 
bles for  the  nourishment  and  preservation  of  the  health 
of  man. 

The  town  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  also  called  Senegal, 
because  it  is  the  head-quaiters  of  the  French  establish- 
ments on  that  coast,  b  built  upon  a  amaU  island;  or  a 
bank  of  sand,  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  river  Senegal, 
at  about  two  leagues  from  its  mouth.  It  is  two  thousand 
toises  in  length,  and  three  hundred  in  breadth.  The  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  country  call  it  Ndar,  and  Ba-Fing, 
or  Black  River,  the  river  which  waters  it  The  last  name 
oorrcsponds  to  that  of  Niger,  which  ancient  geographers 
have  given  to  that  river, 

The  population  of  St  Louis  is  about  ten  thousand 
souls,- five  hundred  of  whom  are  Europeans,  two  thou- 
sand negroes  or  free  mulattocs,  and  naarly  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  slaves.  There  are  nbout  one  hundred  and 
^&y  houses  in  St  Louis  inhabited  by  Europeans ;  the  re- 
mainder  consists  of  simple  squares,  or  huts  of  straw, 
which  a  slight  flame  would  cause  to  vanish  in. a  moment, 
as  well  as  all  the  houses  of  brick  which  are  noar  them. 
The  struts  are  spacious,  but  not  paved.  The  greater 
part  are  so  completely  filled  with  sand,  which  the  winds 
and  hurricanes  bring  from  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  that  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  walk  along  them  when  the  winds 
are  blowing.  That  fine  and  burning  sand  so  improgpates 
the  air,  tliat  it  is  inhaled,  and  swidlowed  with  the  food ; 
in  short,  it  penetrates  every  thin£.  The  narrow  and 
little  firequentod  streets  are  oflen  Mocked  up.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  fine  enough ;  they  have  but  one  story. 
Borne  have  covered  gallerioa ;  but  in  geopnX  the  roofi 
sre  in  the  oriental  fashion,  in  the  form  of  a  terrace. 

The  gardens  of  Senegal,  though  their  plants  have  been 
much  prused,  «m  neverthelpss  ^w  'm  number,  and  in 


very  bad  condition.  I'be  whole  of  their  cultivation  is 
limited  to  some  bad  cabbages,  devoured  by  the  insects,  a 
plot  of  bitter  radishes,  and  two  or  three  beds  of  salad, 
withered  before  it  is  fit  for  use ;  but  these  vegetables,  it 
must  be  said,  are  very  exquisite,  because  there  are  none 
better.  The  governor's  garden,  however,  is  stocked 
with  various  plants,  such  as  cucumbers,  melons,  carrots, 
Indian  pinks,  some,  plants  of  barren  ananas,  and  some 
marigolds.  There  are  also  in  the  garden  three  young  date 
trees,  a,  small  vine  arbour,  and  srvme  young  American 
and  Indian  plants.  But  tlieso  do  not  tlirivc,  as  much  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  puil,  as  the  hot  winds  of 
the  Desert,  which  wither  them.  Some,  nevertheless,  are 
vigorous,  Irom  being  sheltered  by  walls,  .and  frequently 
watered. 

Five  or  six  treet^,  somewhat  bushy,  (island  fig-trees), 
are  planted  hero,  and  there  in  tlie  streets,  where  may  be 
seen  also  four  or  five  baobal>s,  the  leaves  of  which  arc 
devoured  by  the  negroes  before  they  are  fully  blown, 
and  a  palni^  of  the  species  of  Ronn,  whidi  serves  as  a 
signal-po8t*for  ships  at  sea. 

A  league  and  a  half  from  the  island  of  St  Louis,  is 
situated  the  island  of  Babagucy.  It  is  almost  entirely 
cultivated,  but  the  soil  is  so  arid  Uiat  it  will  scarcely  grow 
any  thing  but  cotton.  There  is  a  military  station  on 
this  island,  and  a  signaJ-post  MM.  Artigue  and  Gans. 
fort  each  have  a  small  dwelling  here.  The  house,  built 
in  the  European  manner,  which  is  there  seen,  serves  U> 
hold  the  soldiers,  and  to  occommoduto  the  ofiicers  oi 
Senegal  on  their  parties  of  pleasure. 

The  island  of  Safal  is  situated  to  the  east  ofBaboguey, 
and  is  separated  from  it  bv  an  arm  of  tlie  river.  This 
was  the  asylum  which  we  chose  in  the  end  to  withdraw 
firom  misery,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

To  the  east  sof  tlie  inland  of  Safal,  is  situated  the  Urge 
island  of  Bokos,  tlie  fertility  of  which  is  very  superior  to 
the  tliree  preceding.  Here  ore  seen  large  fields  of  mil- 
let, maize,  cotton,  and  indigo,  of  the  best  quality.  The 
negroes  have  established  large  villages  here,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  live  in  happy  ease. 

To  the  north  of  these  i^ilands,  and  to  the  east  of  Sene- 
gal, is  the  island  of  Sor,  where  resides  a  kind  of  black 
prince,  called  'by  the  French  Jean  Bart  Tlie  general 
aspect  of  tliis  island  is  arid,  but  there  are  places  suscepti- 
ble of  being  made  into  large  plantations.  M.  Valentin, 
merchant  at  St  Lonb,  has  already  planted  several  ttiou- 
sand  feet  of  cotton,  which  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  But 
that  island  being  very  mudi  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Moors  of  the  Desert,  it  would  perhaps  be  impru- 
dent  to  live  in  it 

A  multitude  of  other  islands,  formed  by  tlie  encroach- 
ments of  tiie  river  upon  the  naainland,  border  on  those  of 
which  I  have  alrea(iy  spoken,  several  leagues  distant  to 
the  north  and  east  Tlicy  are  principally  covered  witlj 
marshes,  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to  drain.  In  these 
islands  grows  the  patriarch  of  vegetables  described  by 
the  celebrated  Adauson,  under  tlie  name  of  Baobab, 
(Galibosh  tree,)  the  circumference  of  which  is  oflen  found 
to  be  above  one  hundred  feet. '     . 

Several  other  islands,  more  or  less  extended  than  the 
prcQeding,  rise  above  the  river  near  to  St  Ijouis,  as  far 
as  Podor ;  the  greater  part  of  which  are  not  inhabited, 
although  their  soil  is  as  fertile  as  those  near  Sene^aL 
This  indifference  of  the  negroes  in  cultivating  these  isl- 
ands* id  explained  by  the  influence  which  the  Moors  of  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  are  permitted  to  have  over  all  thecoim- 
try  bordering  upon  Senegal,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
they  carry  on  to  sell  to  the  slave  merchants  of  the  island 
of  St.  Louis.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  abolitiqp 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  acquisition  which  the  Frendi 
have  made  in  the  country  of  Da^ama,  will  soon  destroy 
the  preponderance  of  the  barbarians  of  the  Desert  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  and  that  things  being  placed 
on  their  former  footing,  the  negroes  established  in  the 
French  colonies  will  bo  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
fields  which  they  have  planted. 

Among  all  the  islands,  Tolde,  which  is  about  two 
leagues  in  circumference,  seems  to  be  the  most  conveni- 
ent for  a  military  and  agricultural  station. 

Near  to  Uie  village  of  Dagama,  up  the  river,  is  the 
island  of  Morfil,  which  is  not  less  than  fifly  leagues  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  eight  or  ten  in  breadth.  The 
negroes  of  the  republic  of  Pc^es  cultivate  great  quanti- 
ties of  millet,  maize,  indigo,  cotton  and  tobacco.  The 
country  of  the  Peulea  negroes  extends  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  by  thirty  in  breadth.  It  is 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  negro  Wolofs, 
which,  in  former  times,  comprehended  all  the  oountries 
situated  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Oambio.  Tftt 
countrr  c^the  Peules  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Sene- 
gal,  whipb  they  call  Morfil;  and,  Iik«  Lower   Egypt, 


owes  its  extreme  fertility  toils  annual  ^verflowiiif .  Th0 
surprising  abundance  of  their  harVeata,  which  are  tvico 
a  year,  makes  it  considered  as  tlie  granary  of  Sen^sL 
Here  are  to  be  seen  immense  fields  fmely  cultivated,  ex- 
tensive forests  producing  the  rarest  a^d' finest  kinds  oC 
trees,  and  a  prodigious  diversity  of  planii  and  shnibft  fit 
for  dyeing  and  medicine. 

To  the  cast  of  the  Peules  is  the  country  of  Galaro*  at 
Kayaga,  situated  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  islaiMi  qC 
St.  Louis.  The  Fronch  have  an  establishment  in  the 
village  of  Baqucl.  This  country,  from  its  being  a  little 
elevated,  enjoys  kl  all  times  a  temperature  sofi^ienOy  oool 
and  healthiul.  Its  Foil  is  considered  suso^tible  of  everj 
species  of  cultivation :  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  wbien 
border  upon  it,  promise  one  day  to  rival  the  richest  in 
tiic  possession  of  Spain  in  the  New  World.  '1  his  con. 
jecture  is  sufiicicntly  justified  by  tbo  report  sent  to  En^ 
rope  by  the  agents  of  the  African  and  Indian  Companie«» 
and  particularly  by  M.  do  Buffon.  who,  in  a  MS.  deposit- 
ed in  the  ai  chives  of  the  cx>lonies,  tiius  cxpr^Bses.  himself: 
— "  It  is  certain  that  there  are  Ibund  in  the  sand  of  the 
rivers  (in  the  country  of  Ualam)  various  precious  stones, 
such  as  rubies,  topazes,  sapphires,  and  perhaps  eodbe 
diamonds;  and  there  are  in  tlie  mountains  veins  olgcdd 
and  silver."  Two  productions,  not  less  estimable  per- 
haps than  g«>ld  and  silver,  are  indigenous  to  this  fine 
country,  and  increase  in  the  most  prodigious  mamier 
there ;  viz.  tl^e  liOtus,  or  bread -tree,  of  the  ancients,  spo- 
ken of  by  Pliny ;  and  the  Shea,  or  butter-tree,  of  whiok 
the  English  traveller  Mungo  Park  has  given  a  deser^ 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Wc  were  h^ppy  enoughi  at  least  conlcnt,  at  Senegal 
until  the  sickness}  of  my  stepmother  broke  in  upcn  the 
repose  wc  enjoyed.  Towards  the  middle  of  July  1817, 
8he  fell  dangerously  ill;  all  the  symptoms  of  a  malignuit 
fever  appeared  in  her;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  assistance 
of  art  and  the  care  we  bestowed  upcm  her,  she  died  in  the 
beginning  of  November  of  the  same  year*  Her  loss 
plunged  us  all  into  the  deepest  affliction.  My  father  was 
inconsolable.  From  that  melancholy  period,  there  was 
no  happiness  for  our  unfortunate  family :  chagrin,  sick- 
ness, enemies,  all  seemed  to  conspire  ag&inst  us.  A 
short  while  aAer  her  death  my  father  received  a  letter 
from  the  chemist  at  Paris,  informing  him  that  the  siun- 
ple  of  potass  which  he'  hud  sent  to  France  was  nothii^ 
but  marine  salt,  and  some  particles  of  potass  and  salt- 
petre. I'his  news,  although  disagreeable,  did  not  affect 
us,  because  wc  had  still  greater  misfortunes  to  deplore. 
About  the  end  of  the  year,  mv  father  finding  his  employ- 
ment would  scarcely  enable  him  to  support  his  numerous 
family,  turned  his  attention  to  commerce,  hoping  thus  to 
do  some  good,  as  he  intended  to  send  me  to  look  afler  the 
family,  and  to  take  cliarge  of  the  new  improvements  in  the 
island,  which  had  become  very  dear  to  him  from  the  time 
he  had  deposited  in  it  the  mortal  remains  of  his  wife  and 
his  youngest  child.  For  the  better  success  of  his  project, 
he  went  into  copartnership  with  a  certain  personage  in 
the  colony ;  but  instead  of  benefiting  his  speculations,  as 
he  had  flattered  himself^  it  proved  nothing  but  lo^  Be- 
sides  he  was  cheated  in  an  unworthy  manner  by  the 
people  in  whom  he  had  placed  his  confidence ;  and  as  he 
was  prohibited  by  the  French  authorities  horn  traffiek- 
ing,  he  could  not  plead  his  own  defence,  nor  get  «■  se- 
connt  of  the  mercnandise  of  which  they  had  deiVsuded 
him.  fkime  time  afler  be  had  sustained  this  loss,  he 
bought  a  large  boat,  wbtch  he  refitted  at  a  considermbie 
expense.  He  made  the  purchase  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  traflic  with  the  Portuguese  of  the  ishind  of  Cape 
Verd,  but  in  vain ;  the  governor  of  the  colony  pxobifaited 
him  from  all  communication  with  those  islands. 

Such  were  tlie  first  misfortunes  \v^ch  we  cxpericBCV^ 
at  Senegal,  and  which  were  only  tHt  precursors  oC  iUU 
greater  to  come. 

Besides  all  these,  my  father  hod.  much  trouble  and 
vexation  to  endure  in  the  employment  he  f<^lowed.  Tho 
bad  state  of  the  afiPurs  of  the  colony,  tlie  poverty  of  tha 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  oecaaionedto  him  allaorts 
of  contradictions  and  disagreements.  Debts  were  not 
paid,  tlie  ready  money  sales  did  not  go  off;  prnrwcs 
multifdied  in  a  frightfiil  manner  {  every  day  oreditois 
came  to  the  office  soliciting  actions  against  their  <lebtor8; 
hi  a  word,  ho  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  torBie»t  ^tber 
with  his  own  pc^^sonal  matters,  or  with  those  of  others. 
However,  as  he  hoped  soon  to  be  at  tj^  headrof  the  agri- 
cultural establishment  projected  at  Senegal,  he  suiiportsd 
his  difficulties  with  great  ooorage. 

In  the  expedition  which  was  to  have  taken  pUos  in 
1815,  the  Count  Trigant  de  BeaBinont»  wbem  tke  king 
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bad  appoii^ed  governor  of  Sene|ra],  ^■proipi»o4  my 
&lber  to  mnslato  him  in  tho  rank  oCjfK^  of  iniknUry, 
wliich  he  had  heU  before  the  Revolution,  and  aiier  thai 
to  appoint  him  to  tho  command  of  the  oouuUnjr.houae  of 
Galam,  dependent  upon  the  i^vernmen^  of  Senegal.  In 
181 6«  my  &thor  ag^ain  left  Paris  with  that  hope,  for  the 
employment  of  attorney  did  not  aoit  his  disposition, 
which  was  peaeeahle  and  honest  He  had  the  first  gift 
of  the  documents  concerning  the  countries  where  they 
were  to  found  the  agricultural  estahlishmenta  in  Afirica, 
and  had  proposed  plans  -which  were  accepted  of  at  Uie 
time  by  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  by  the 
Minitfter  of  Afarine,  for  the  colonisation  of  Senegal;  but 
the  onlortunote  events  of  1815  having  overturn^  every 
thing,  another  governor  was  nominated  for  that  colony 
in  place  of  Connt  Trigont  de  BoanmonL  All  his  plans 
and  proposed  projects  were  instantly  altered  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  giving  them  the  appearance  of  novelty ;  and  my 
iktber  found  himself  in  a  situation  to  apply  these  lines  of 
Virgil  to  himsclJu 

"Hos  CjEfn  versiculos  feci,  tnlit  alter  honores.** 
These  lines  I  made,  another  has  the  praise. 

At  fine  the  new  governor  (M.  Schmaltz)  was  aUnoet  dis* 
posed  to  emi^oy  my  father  in  the  direction  of  tiie  agri- 
coltaral  establishment  of  Senegal ;  but  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  circumvented  by  certain  people,  to  whom  my  tather 
hsd  perhaps  ^mken  too  muoh  truth.  He  thought  no 
more  of  him,  and  we  were  9et  up  as  a  mark  of  every  kind 
of  obloquy. 

Finding  then  that  he  could  nc^onger  reckon  upon  the 
promises  which  had  been  made  to  him  on  the  subjoci  of 
the  f^ans  which  he  had  propoeed  for  the  coioay  of 
Sen^al,  my  &lher  turned  his  attention  to  the  island  of 
Sa&l,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  little  fortone  for  himself 
and  family.  He  doubled  the  number  of  his  lahopring 
negroes,  and  appointod  a  black  overseer  fo^  superintend- 
ing his  work. 

In  the  beginning  of  1818,  we  believed  our  coUnn  crop 
woaJd  nuke  us  amends  for  the  loss  which  we  had  sus- 
tained at  various  tiroes.  All  our  plants  wore  in  the  most 
thriving^  condition,  and  promised  an  abundant  harvest. 
We  had  also  sown  maiie,  miUot,  and  some  country  beans, 
which  looked  equally  well. 

At  this  period,  M.  Schmaltz  w^  recalled  to  France. 

M.  Fiauriau  succeeded  him ,  but  the  nomination  of  the 

new  governor  did  not  alleviate  our  condition.    Every 

So^daj  my  fathei^  went  to  visit  his  plantation,  and  to 

give  directions  for  the  labours  of  the  week.  He  had  built 

a  large  hut  Ipr  the  overseer,  upon  the  top  of  a  Uttle  hill, 

which  was  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  oif  the  island.    It 

was  a  little  distance  from  the  small  house  which  he  had 

raised  as  a  tomb,  to  receive  the  remains  of  his  wife  and 

child,  whom  he  had  at  first  buried  in  a  place  to  the  south 

of  the  cotton  field.    He  'surrounded  the  monument  of 

his  sorrow  with  a  kind  of  evergreen  bean  tree,  which 

•oon  crept  over  the  grave,  and  entirely  concealed  it  from 

the  view.    This  Uttle  g^ove  of  verdure  attracted,  by  the 

freshness  of  its  foliage,  a  multitude  of  birds,  and  served 

thsm  for  a  retreat.    My  &ibcr  never  left  this  place  but 

he  was  more  tranquil,  and  less  affected  with  his  mis- 

iSwtonet. 

Towards  the  middle  of  April,  seeing  his  plants  had 
pfodueed  less  cotton  than  he  n|id  expected,  and  that  the 
hot  wind  and  grasshoppers  had  made  great  havoc  in  his 
plantations,  my  father  decided  to  leave  upon  it  but  one 
old  negro,  for  superintending  the  day-labourers,  whom 
he  had  reduced  to  four.  In  the  mean  time,  we  learned 
that  some  merchants,  settled  at  Senegal,  had  written  to 
France  against  niy  Either.  They  complained  that  he 
had  not  employed  sufficient  severity  against  some  un- 
fortunate persons  who  had  not  been  aUe  to  pay  their 
debts ;  and  ther  exclaimed  against  some  miserable  BPf  cu- 
lalaons  which  be  had  made  in  the  country  of  Fouta  Tore,' 
for  procuring  grain  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
negroes. 

The  expedition  to  Galam  making  preparations  for  its 
departure,*  my  father,  in  spite  of  the  insinuations  of  some 
merchants  of  the  colony,  was  desirous  also  of  trying  his 
fortune.  He  associated  himself  with  a  person  who  was 
to  make  the  voyage ;  he  bought  European  goods,  and 
refitted  his  boat,  which  agam    eoeasioned    him  loss. 

*  The  voyage  fhim  Senegal  to  the  country  of  Galam  is 
made  but  once  a  year,  because  it  is  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  overflowing  of  the  nvev.  either  in  coming 
or  ffoing.  The  merchant  hoats  which  are  destined  to 
make  Uie  voyage  look  lihe  a  fleet, -and  depart  in  the 
middle  of  August,  under  escort  of  a  king's  ship,  coramis. 
sioned  to  pay  the  drc^ts  and  customs  to  the  negro  princes 
of  the  interior,  with  whom  that  colony  is  connected. 
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Towards  tlMotuiddle  ot'  Angust  181d,  the  expedition  set 
off.  A  month  afier  its  departure,  my  cousin,  whom  the 
country  had  considerably  affected,  returned  to  France,  to 
our  great  regret.  lily  sister  and  myself  found  ourselves 
the  only  society  to  enable  us  to  support  our  sorrows ; 
however,  as  we  hoped  to  return  to  France  in  a  few  years, 
we  overcame  our  disappointment.  We  had  already  in 
some  degree  recovered  our  tranquillity,  in  spite  of  all  our 
uiinfortunes  and  the  solitude  in  which  we  lived,  when 
my  father  received  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  announcing  to  him,  that,  by  the  decision  of  the 
minister  of  marine,  a  new  attorney  had  come  to  Senegal, 
and  enjoinin|f  him  at  the  same  time  to  place  the  papers 
of  the  office  m  the  hands  of  iiis  successor. 

Such  a  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  affect  us  much ; 
•or  tlio  fow  resources  we  possessed  made  us  anticipate 
an  event  almost  as  horrible  as  the  shipwreck,  which  ex- 
posed our  &mil^  to  all  the  horrors  of  want  in  the  bound, 
loss  deserts  ot  Sahara.  My  faUter,  however,  having 
npthiiig  with  which  he  could  reproach  himself,  courage- 
ously supported  this  new  misfortune,  hoping  sooner  or 
Lter  to  be  able  to  unmask  those  who  nad  urged  his  ruin, 
lie  wrote  a  letter  to  his  excellency  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
iu  which  he  detailed  the  afiaixs  of  the  office  of  the  colony, 
the  regularity  of  the  accounts,  the  unfortunate  condition 
to  which  his  numerous  l&mily  were  reduced  by  tlie  loss 
of  ills  employment,  and  concluded  with  these  woids  : — 
^  Broken  witiiout  being  heard,  at  the  end  of  twenty-nine 
years  of  faithful  service,  but  too  proud  to  make  me  afraid 
of  a  disgrace  which  cannot  but  be  honourable  to  me, 
especiaQy  as  it  has  its  source  in  those  philanthropic 
prmciplcs  which  I  manifested  iu  the  abandoning  of  the 
raft  of  the  Medusa,  I  resign  myself  in  silence  to  my 
destiny," 

This  letter,  full  of  cner^,  although  a  little  too  firm, 
failed  not  to  affect  the  feclmg  heart  of  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  who  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Senegal  to  give 
my  father  some  employment  ui  tlie  admmistration  of  the 
colony.  But  that  order  had  cither  remained  too  long  in 
tlie  office  of  the  minister,  or  the  governor  of  Senegal  had 
judged  it  proper  not  to  communicate  the  good  news  to 
us,  as  we  did  not  hear  of  the  order  of  tho  miniister  till 
aflcr  the  death  of  my  father,  nearly  fifteen  months  after 
its  date. 

When  my  father  had  rendered  his  account?,  and  in- 
stalled  his  successor  into  the  colony *s  office,  he  told  mc 
it  would  be  quite  necessary  to  think  of  returning  into  his 
island  of  Safal,  to  cultivate  it  ourselves.  He  persuaded  me 
that  our  plantation  suffered  solely  from  the  want  of  our 
personal  care,  and  that  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  a 
country  life  would  soon  make  us  forget  our  enemies  and 
our  sunerings.  It  was  then  decided  that  I  shoiild  set  off 
on  the  morrow,  with  two  of  my  brothers,  to  eo  and  cul- 
tivate the  cotton  at  the  plantation.  Wc  tooK  our  little 
shallop,  and  two  nc^ro  sailors,  and,  by  daybreak,  were 
upon  the  river,  leaving  at  Senegal  my  father,  my  sister 
Cdroliue,  and  the  youngest  of  oar  brothers  and  sisters. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

For  the  space  of  two  months  I  endured,  as  did  my 
little  brothers,  the  beams  of  a  burning  sun,  the  irritations 
of  insects  and  thorns,  and  the  want  of  that  food  to  which 
we  liad  been  occiistomcd.  I  suffered  during  all  the  day 
from  a  severe  headache ;  but  I  collected  from  the  ground 
which  belonged  to  us  the  cotton,  on  which  were  founded 
all  our  hopes.  At  night  my  two  ^oung  brothers  and 
ipysclf  retired  into  the  cotta£^  which  we  used  in  the 
island ;  the  working  negroes  brought  the  cotton  we  had 
collected  during  the  day ;  afler  \vhich  I  set  about  pre. 
paring  supper.  The  children,  accompanied  by  the  old 
negro  Etienne  (the  keeper  of  the  plantation,)  went  and 
picked  up  some  branches  of  dry  wood.  We  lighted  a 
large  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  and  I  kneaded  the 
cakes  of  millet  flour  which  were  to  be  our  supper,  as  well 
as  what  was  to  supply  us  next  day.  My  paste  being 
prepared,  I  laid  each'  cake  upon  tlie  fire  which  the  child- 
ren hod  lighted.  Often,  and  especially  when  we  were 
very  hungry,  I  placed  them  on  a  shovel  of  iron  which 
I  set  upon  the  fire.  This  quick  mode  of  proceeding 
procured  us  millet  bread  in  less  than  half  an  hour: 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  species  of  wafers 
or  cakes,  though  well  enough  prepared  and  baked,  was 
fiir  from  having  tho  taste  of  tiiose  we  eat  at  Paris. 
However,  to  ma!ke  them  more  palatable,  I  added  butter 
when  I  had  it,  or  we  ate  them  with  some  sour  milk. 
With  the  first  dish  was  served  up  at  the  same  time  the 
dessert,  which  stood  in  the  place  of  dainties,  of  roast  meat 
and  salad;  it  generally  consisted  of  boUed  beans,  or 
roasted  pistachio  nuts.  On  festival  days,  being  those 
when  my  fiuhcr  camo  to  see  us,  we  forgot  our  bad  fare 
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in  eating  (ho  sweet  bread  he  hronglu  with  him  tota 
Senegal. 

In  the  month  of  Deoember  1818,  having  gone  cm 
morning  with  my  brotliers  to  take  a  walk  among  the 
woods  behind  our  cottage,  I  found  a  tree  covered  with 
bloesoms  as  white  as  snow,  and  which  iiad  a  delicious 
smelL  We  gathered  a  great  quantity  of  them,  which 
we  carried  home ;  but  the^te  flowers,  as  we  afterwards 
found  by  sad  experience,  contabicd  a  deleterious  poison. 
Their  strong  and  pungent  odour  causod  violent  pains  in 
the  head,  foreruns^ers  oif  a  malignant  fever,  which  brought 
us  within  two  steps  of  the  grave.  Two  days  after  my 
young  brothers  were  seized;  fortunately  my  father  arrived 
on  the  fUlowing  day  and  removed  thera  to  Senegal, 

Now  then  I  was  alone  with  my  old  negro  Etienne  in 
the  island  of  Safal,  far  from  my  fiimily,  isolated  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert  iskmd,  in  which  the  lArdF,  the  wolves, 
and  the  tigers  composed  the  sole  population.  I  gave 
free  course  to  ray  tears  and  sorrows.  The  civili^d 
world,  said  I  to  myself  is  for  fi>om  mo,  an  immense  river 
separates  me  from  my  fticnds.  Aks !  wbai  corofoit  can 
I  find  in  this  frightJul  solitude  7  What  can  1  do  upon 
this  wretched  earth  7  But  although  I  said  I  was  un- 
fortunate, was  I  not  necessary  to  my  unhappy  father  7 
Had  I  not  promised  to  assist  Lun  in  the  education  of  his 
children,  whom  cruel  death  had  deprived  of  their  motlicr  7 
Yes  !  yes  !  I  was  too  sensible  my  life  was  yet  necessary. 
Engaged  in  these  melancholy  reflections,  I  fell  into  a 
depression  of  mind  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
Next  morning  the  tumult  of  my  thoughts  led  me  to  tho 
banks  of  the  river,  where  tlie  preceding  evening  I  had 
seen  the  canoe  carry  away  my  father  and  my  young 
brothers,  lliere  I  fixed  my  humid  eyes  upon  the  ex- 
panse of  water  without  seeing  any  tiling  but  a  horrible 
immensity  ;  then,  as  recovered  from  my  sorrow,  I  turned 
to  the  neighbouring  fields  to  greet  the  flcwers  and  plants 
which  the  sun  was  just  begrmning  to  gild.  They  were 
my  fHcnds,  my  companions:  they  alone  conld  yet  sTIeviate 
my  melancholy,  and  render  my  loneMness  supportable. 
At  last  the  star  of  day  arismg  above  the  horizon,  admon- 
ished me  to  resume  my  labours. 

Having  returned  to  the  cottage,  I  went  to  the  harvest 
with  Etienne.  For  the  spnce  of  two  dayp,  I  continued 
at  my  accustomed  occupation,  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
third,  on  returning  from  the  plantation  to  the  house,  I 
feM  myself  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  my 
head.  As  soon  as  I  reached  home  1  lay  down*  On  the 
morning  I  found  myself  unable  to  ri»e  out  of  bed ;  a 
burning  fever  bad  manifosted  itself  during  the  night,  and 
even  deprived  me  of  the  hope  of  being  able  to  return  t«i 
Senegah 

I  was  incapable  of  doing  any  thin^.  Tlie  good  Etienne, 
touched  with  my  condition,  took  his  fowling  piece,  and 
went  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  to  todeavour  to  shoot 
me  some  game.  An  old  vulture  was  the  only  produce 
of  the  chaae»  He  brought  it  to  me,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
repugnance  I  ezpresaed  for  that  ap^oies  of  bird,  he  per^ 
sisted  in  boiling  some  of  it  for  me.  In  about  an  hMir 
afterwards,  he  presented  me  with  a  bowl  of  that  Afl-ioan 
broth ;  but  I  found  it  to  bitter,  I  could  not  swalfoiw  it. 
1  folt  myeelf  getting  worse,  and  every  moment  seemed 
to  be  the  last  of  lifik  At  last,  about  noon,  having  ooU 
lected  all  my  remaining  strength,  I  wrote  to  my  nther 
the  dtstreased  state  I  was  in ;  Etienne  took  the  charge 
of  carrying  my  letter,  and  left  me  alone  in  the  midst  of 
our  iaiand.  At  night  I  experienced  a  great  inercase  of 
fover ;  my  strength  abandoned  me  entirSy ;  I  waa  unable 
to  shut  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  I  lay.  I  was  far 
from  my  fomHy ;  no  human  being  dwdt  m  the  island ; 
no  person  witnessed  my  sufferings ;  I  fell  uito  a  state  of 
utter  uncoosciouaneaB,  and  I  knew  not  what  I  did  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night  On  the  fi)llowing  moming, 
having  recovered  firom  mj  Insensibility,  I  heard  somq 
person  near  me  utter  sorrowfid  miea ;  it  was  my  good 
sister  Ouroline.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  to  my  astonialw 
ment,  found  myself  at  Senegal,  surrounded  by  on  afiiiol^ 
family.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  returned  fiumi  the  other  world. 
My  father  had  set  off  on  the  instant  he  had  reooivod  my 
letter,  with  Etienne  to  the  island,  and,  finding  me  db 
lirious,  took  me  to  Senegal  without  my  being  coosdcNn 
of  it  Recovering  by  degrees  from  my  oonfiuion,  I  wan 
desirous  of  seMug  my  brothert,  who  iiad  bean  attacked 
the  same  way  as  jnysdfi  Our  house  looked  Kke  ai) 
hoqHtal.  Here  a  dying  child  wished  them  to  take  a«f  ay 
the  monster  he  imagined  he  saw  before  his  bed ;  tliere 
another  demanded  something  to  drink,  then  refusing  to 
take  the  medicines  which  were  oflered  to  him,  filled  the 
house  with  his  groans ;  at  a  distance  my  feeble  voice  wa# 
heard  asking  somethung  to  quench  tho  thirst  which  eonr 
sumed  mc. 

However,  the  unremitting  care  wa  received^  aa  wall 
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MB  tb»  generoaa  medicine  of  M.  Quinoej,  yi'itk  the  tender 
concern  of  my  iktlier  and  my  sister  Caroline,  soon  placed 
tu  oot  of  ^K^gQT,  I  then  nnderstood  that  the  flowers  I 
had  had  l^e  improdeooe  to  collect'  in  the  wood  of  Sofal, 
had  bee^  the  pfinflipal  eavse  of  my  illness,  as  well  as 
that  of  B9 J  hrothenu  In  the  meanwhile^  my  father  baiH 
two  «e)iir  koU  in  the  island,  with  the  intention  of  going 
«u»d  lining  jthare  with  all  his  fkmily.  But*  as  his  i^airs 
kept  him  some  days  .at  Senegal,  he  was  prevented  from 
Mtomipg  to  Safal  with  the  children  to  cootinne  the  col- 
leotiag  <^  oottpn.  On  the  morrow  we  all  three  set  off. 
When  we  had  arrired  upo;^  the  Marigot,  in  the  island  of 
Pohagney^  w^  hiUled  the  tEeepcr  of  our  island  to  come 
«nd  talo  «s  over  in  his  canoe.  In  the  mean  time  I 
iamoaed  myself  in  looking  at  our  habitation,  which  seemed 
to  be  very  much  embelUshed  since  my  departure,  as  it 
kad  been  augmented  with  two  new  cottages.  I  dis- 
covered the  country  to  be  much  greener  since  I  last  saw 
it  $  ^n  a  Fprd,  aU  feature  seemed  smiling  and  beautiftil. 
At  loMt  fitienne,  to  whom  we  had  been  calling  for  a 
4]uarter  of  an  hour,  arrived  with  his  canoe,  into  which 
we  stepped,  and  soon  were  again  in  the  island  of  SafaL 

Afrivcd  a^  n^^  cottage,  I  begoQ  to  {examine  all  the 
fihax^m  if^y  father  had  made  during  my  illness.  The 
«malf  e9ttag9  s^tMatcd  to  the  west,  f  chose  as  my  sleep- 
ing apartment  It  was  well  made  with  straw  and  reeds 
yet  greeiif  and  the  window,  whence  was  seen  the  cotton 
pe|d^  was  of  M^e  greatest  advantage  to  me.  I  began  to 
idean  ^  Qjodr  of  my  apartments,  which  was  nothing  else 
|kai^  sand,  among  which  were  various  roots  and  blades  of 
grass.  AAer  that  I  went  to  visit  the  little  poultry  yard, 
where  I  found  two  ducks  and  some  hens  placed  there  a 
§kQT^  while  l^cfore.  I  was  very  glad  of  these  little  ar- 
irai^gcniei)t8 ;  nx^4  returned  to  the  principal  cottage  to 
prepare  breakfast  After  this  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
pusjness  of  co^p  gathering. 

Sight  ditys  had  already  elapsed  since  our  return  to  the 
(sland  of  Safal,  when  on^  morning  we  perceived  our 
^Uop  upon  the  river,  which  we  always  knew  bv  a  signal 

'  .oed  upon  the  mast  head*  It  was  my  father,  who 
>pght  twelve  ne^oes  with  him,  which  he  had  hired  at 

illegal,  for  MaiaUng  him  in  (he  cultivation  of  his  island. 
TV  mea  were  instftntl^  set  to  break  op  the  soil ;  the 
womon  ta^4  children  assisted  us  in  gatbermg  cotton.  My 
lather  then  dismissed  the  negroes,  who  worked  by  the 
(fay,  a»  ho  had  to  come  and  go  to  Senegal,  where  the 
l^genoy  of  liis  business  yet  required  his  presence. 

I  remained  a  Igog  while  without  seeing  him ;  but  at 
the  end  of  eight  days,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  our  boat  in  the  little  bay  of  the  Babaguey.  I  ran 
frith  Uto  ftmily  negroes  to  disembark  our  efibcts,  and  I 
jPQon  had  the  pleasure  of  holding  my  sister  Oaroline  in 
fay  arms,  My  &ther  eame  on  shore  afterwards  with  the 
youngest  ehiklfen,  wi  all  the  fkmily  found  themselves 
ynited  under  the  roof  of  the  AfKcan  cottage,  in  the  island 
pf  Safid.  *♦  You  se-,  my  child,'*  said  my  father  to  me  on 
entering  our  huts,  *'you  see  all  our  riches!  we  have 
neither  moveables  nor  house  at  Senegal ;  every  thing  we 
4san  elaim  as  our  own  ii  here.**  I  embraced  my  fiOher, 
imd  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  went  to  unload 
pur  boat  Our  house  was  soon  filled.  It  served  at  once 
%ft  a  cellar,  granary,  store  house,  a  parlour,  and  bed 
pl)a«^her*  However,  wt  found  a  pkce  for  every  thing: 
next  i|ajr  wn  began  to  fit  them  up  more  commodiously .  My 
^tst«r  Slid  n)yip|f  lived  in  the  small  house  to  the  west;  my 
fiilhar  took  up  his  residence  in  that  towards  the  east ;  snd 
^  large  hut  in  the  centre  was  the  place  where  the 
phil4ro>^  'hp^  Ronn^  about  the  last  we  suspended  some 
boar^a  by  co^dty  to  M4  our  disl^es  and  various  kitohen 
utensils.  A  tabK  two  benehos,  and  some  ohairs,  a  large 
pooch,  some  oU  barrels,  a  mill  to  grind  the  cotton,  im- 
plements pf  husbandry,  constituted  the  f\imiture  of  that 
pottage.  Ifevertholess,  in  spite  of  its  humbleness,  the 
Mm  came  an4  gilded  out  rooft  pf  straw  and  reeds. 
My  fitther  thep  fitted  up  his  cottage  as  a  study.  Here 
were  boards  suspepdpd  by  sn^all  cords,  upon  which 
Ms  books  ami  papers  were  arranged  with  the  greatest 
prdet;  i there  a  fir  board,  suppoited  by  four  fbet,  driven 
into  the  gromid,  serves  as  a  desk ;  at  ^  distance  stood 
kit  gxmf  nis  pistols,  his  sword,  his  clarionet  and  some 
niathnn^tical  instruments.  A  chair,  a  small  cpuoh,  a 
^itohpr,  «Dd  a  ppp^  fimned  his  little  teniture. 


gentle  ^spent  Forests  of  mangrovc-trees,  gqm-ttpes, 
famarin.<4-^rMS}  ekpttered  i|s  cm  the  west,  the  north,  »nd 
0M  eastt  'Pp  tk9  south  waf  sijtuated  the  plantation  which 
we  PaiM  Spi^.4e)d,  This  field  was  abeady  povered 
with  about  three  hoadrad  thousand  feet  of  cotton,  a  third 
of  whleh  had  nearly  bpgun  to  be  productive.  Upon  the 
|^i|Bke  of  the  rtrer,  and  to  ^  WjMt  of  M)e  conpn  field. 


was  situated  our  garden ;  finally,  to  the  souil  of  the  plain, 
were  our  fields  of  maize,  beans,  and  millet 

Our  little  republic,  to  which  my  father  gave  laws,  was 
governed  in  the  following  manner: — ^We  usually  rose 
about  day-break,  and  met  altogether  in  the  large  cottage. 
After  having  embraced  our  fiithcr,  we  fell  upon  our  knees 
to  return  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  gift  of 
another  day.  That  finished,  my  fiither  led  the  nemes 
to  their  work,  during  which  my  sister  and  myse&  ar- 
ranged  the  family  affairs,  and  prepared  breakfiist,  when, 
about  eight  o'clock,  we  returned  to  the  cottage.  Break- 
fast being  over,  each  took  his  little  bag,  and  went  and 
gathered  cotton.  About  noon,  as  the  heat  became  insup- 
portable,  all  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  worked  at  dif- 
ferent employments.  I  was  principally  charged  with  the 
education  of  my  young  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
young  negroes  of  the  family.  Round  my  little  hut  were 
suspended  various  pictures  for  study,  upon  which  I 
taught  them  to  read  according  to  the  method  of  mutual 
assistance.  A  bed  of  sand,  smoothed  upon  a  small  bench, 
served  the  younger  ones  to  trace  and  understand  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet :  the  others  wrote  upon  slates.  We 
bestowed  nearly  two  hours  upon  each  exercise,  and  then 
my  scholars  amused  themselves  at  different  games.  At 
three  o'clock,  all  returned  to  the  cotton  field,  and  remain- 
ed till  five.  Dinner,  which  we  usually  had  at  six,  was 
followed  by  a  little  family  conversation,  in  which  the 
children  were  interrogated  concerning  what  they  had 
been  taught  during  the  day.  When  I  was  well  pleased 
with  them,  I  promised  them  a  story,  or  a  &ble,  in  the 
evening.  Sometimes  after  dinner,  we  went  to  take  a 
short  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  then  retumedtothe 
cottage,  where  £tienne  had  had  the  care  of  lighting  a 
large  fire,  the  heat  of  which  forced  the  musqmtoes  and 
gnats  to  yield  their  place  to  the  little  circle  which  our 
ramily  made  round  the  hearth.  Then  my  sister  Caroline 
and  myself  related  some  fables  to  the  children,  or  read 
them  a  lesson  from  the  Evangelists  or  the  Bible ;  whilst 
my  father  smoked  his  pipe,  amusing  himself  by  contem- 
plating all  his  family  around  him.  The  hour  of  going  to 
bed  k^ing  arrived,  we  made  a  common  prayer,  uter 
which  all  retired  to  their  separate  huts  to  sleep. 

Thus  did  our  days  glide  away  amid  the  occupations  of 
the  fields  and  the  recreations  of  the  fimiily.  On  Sun- 
days, our  labours  were  suspended.  Sometimes  to  spend 
the  day  more  agreeably,  and  avoid  the  molestations  of  the 
hunters,  who  often  came  to  our  island,  we  went  to  the 
island  of  Bokos,  situated  to  the  east  of  Safid.  On  reach- 
ing it,  we  seated  ourselves  under  a  large  baobab,  which 
was  more  than  thirty  feet  in  circumference.  After  hav- 
ing finished  our  humble  repast  under  the  umbrage  of  that 
wonderful  tree,  ray  father  would  go  and  amuse  himself 
with  the  chase ;  my  sister  Caroline  and  myself  went  to 
search  fbr  rare  plants,  to  assist  onr  studies  in  botany ; 
whilst  the  children  hunted  butterflies  and  other  insects. 
Charles,  the  eldest  of  the  boys,  swam  like  a  fish ;  and, 
when  my  &ther  shot  a  duck  or  aigrette  upon  the  water, 
he  would  instantly  throw  himself  in,  and  fetch  the  game. 
At  other  times  he  would  climb  to  the  top  of  the  trees  to 
rob  the  birds,  or  bury  himself  in  the  midst  of  bushes  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  the  country,  then  run,  all  breathless 
and  delighted,  to  present  us  with  his  discovery.  We 
would  remain  in  the  island  till  nearly  four  in  the  after- 
noon, then  return  to  our  boat,  and  our  negroes  rowed  us 
to  our  island. 

During  the  time  of  the  greatest  heats,  fbr  we  could  not 
long  endure  the  rays  of  the  sun,  we  passed  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  under  a  very  bushy  tamarind-tree,  which  stood 
at  a  little  distance  from  our  cottage.  Thus,  in  the  good 
old  times,  did  the  lords,  barons,  and  marquises  gather 
themselves  under  the  old  ehns  of  the  village,  to  discuss 
the  concerns  of  their  vassals,  in  like  manner  did  my 
father  collect  us  under  the  tamarind-tree  to  regulate  the 
afl^rs  of  his  republic,  and  also  to  enjoy  the  landscapes 
which  our  island  afforded.  We  sometimes  took  our 
meals  there,  and  on  those  occasions  the  ground  served  us 
at  once  for  table,  table-cloth,  and  seat  The  children 
gamboled  on  the  grass,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  to 
amuse  us.  We  now  began  to  dJBCCSvei  that  eveir  condi- 
tion  of  life  had  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments.  IP  the  la- 
bours of  the  week  seemed  long  and  laborious,  the  Sab- 
bath  recompensed  us  by  our  country  recreations.  We 
lived  thus  fbr  some  time  in  the  greatest  tranquillity. 


■uumf. 


Onr  pqC^ge  was  siina^  pn  thp  top  of  a  little  hill  of  Shut  up  In  a  desert  isknd,  from  all  society,  we  ventured 


to  think  we  had  discovered  the  condition  of  real  happi. 
nesst 

Every  Wednesday  we  sent  two  negroes  to  the  yiUage 
of  Oandiollp,  to  purchase  provisions,  mch  as  butter,  milk, 
eggs,  iLCf  One  day,  however,  my  fkther  resolved  to  pur- 
chase a  cow  apd  thirty  fowls,  that  we  might  have  in  our 
island  all  |hp  little  necesiarios  ased  by  a  family.    Oui 


poultry  yard  beipg  thus  augmented,  we  kwked  upon  our- 
selves  as  great  as  &e  richest  piiooes  in  Afiriea ;  and  ia 
truth,  since  we  had  a  cottage,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  mdie, 
millet,  cotton,  tranquillity  and  health,  what  oMnre  was 
neoesnry  for  our  oomfixt  7 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Whilst  we  were  thus  enjoying  in  peace  our  little  good 
fortune,  my  father  received  a  letter,  desiriog  him  to  re. 
turn  to  Senegal  in  all  possible  speed.    He  went,  and  left 
me  at  the  head  of  our  establishment,  but  a  great  misfor- 
tune happened,  which  we  could  not  prevent  ;•— six  of  our 
labouring  negroes,  whom  he  had  hired,  doeerted  during 
the  night,  and  took  our  small  boat  with  them.     1  was 
extremely  distressed,  and  instantly  made  Etiemie  swim 
the  river,  and  go  and  beg  of  the  President  at  Babaguey 
to  take  him  to  my  fat!  p.*,  who  was  still  at  Senegal,  to 
tell  him  the  melancholy  news.    That  good  negro  was 
soon  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  went  to  M.  Le- 
rouge   (the  name  of  the  president,)  who  gave  him  his 
canoe.    At  night,  we  taw  him  returning  withoot  my 
father,  who  went  into  tlie  country  to  seardi  fbr  the  fugi- 
tive nmoes.    He  spent  three  whole  days  in  the  oovm- 
tries  of  Gandidle  and  Tooby,  which  lie  in  the  neighboar. 
hood  of  our  island,  but  all  his  labour  was  in  yain.    The 
deserting  negroes  had  already  gained  the  forests  of  the 
interior ;  and  my  father,  exhauiiled  with  fotigne,  rttamed 
to  SafaL    I  confess,  though  I  was  deeply  Hfiremed  at 
the  desertion  of  th^  slaves,  who  were  so  Moessary  to 
us  for  realising  our  agrieultural  projects,  my  heart  eooild 
not  blame  th^e  unfortunate  creatures,  who  oniy  auetgtit 
to  recover  that  freedom  fhnn  which  th^  had  been  torn. 

At  this  date,  that  is  about  the  1st  of  March  1819,  we 
learned  that  M.  Schmaltz  had  returned  fWxn  Franee,  and 
was  in  the  Bay  of  St  Louis;  and  that  the  rointatfr  ef 
marine  had  approved  of  all  the  projects  relsthre  to  the 
apfricukural  establishment  at  Senegal    This  news  re- 
vived my  father's  hopes.    As  this  establishment  had  been 
originally  proposed   by  him,  he  flattered  hhnaelf  they 
would  do  him  justice  in  ^e  end.    In  this  expectation, 
he  went  to  meet  with  Governor  Schmaltz,  who  had  to 
pass  our  house  on  the  morrow ;  but  he  would  not  spesk 
with  him.    On  the  following  day,  my  father  wrole  to 
him  from  the  hotel  at  St.  Louis ;  four  days  after  wtt^ 
we  were  assured  that  the  governor  was  very  tkr  froB 
wishing  us  well,  and  stiH  nrther  fttmi  doing  justice  to 
my  fother.    However,  some  of  his  fnenda  enoouraf^cd 
him  to  make  fresh  endeavours,  and  persuaded  him  he 
would  obtain  a  premium  of  encouragement  fbr  havinf 
first  set  the  example  of  cultivating  cotton  at  Senegal ; 
they  assured  him  also  that  funds  had  been  sent  to  M. 
Schmaltz  fbr  that  purpose.    Vain  hope !  every  claim  wae 
reiected,  we  had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowinff 
whether  the  premium  which  my  father  sought  was  doe 
to  him  or  not ;  we  got  no  reply.    M^  fttber  wishing  to 
make  a  last  attempt  to  ward  off  the  misery  which  menac- 
ed us,  went  to  supplicate  the  governor  to  allow  ns  either 
money  to  purchase  food,  or  rations.    This  last  petiticB 
was  not  more  successful  than  the  former.    We  were 
abandoned  to  our  unhappy  fate,  whilst  more  than  twentj 
persons,  who  had  never  done  any  service  to  the  goyefi* 
ment,  received  gratis  rations  every  day  ffrom  the  maga- 
zines of  the  colony.    **  yery  well  P*  said  my  fiitber  to 
roe,  when  he  fbund  he  was  refbsed  that  assistance  which 
M.  Schmaltz  had  ordered  to  the  other  unfortunate  per- 
sons in  the  colony,  **Iet  the  governor  be  happy  if  he  can> 
I  will  not  envy  his  fblicity.    Behold,  my  child,  behoU 
this  roof  of  thatch  which  covers  us;  see  these  hurdles  of 
reeds  which  moulder  into  dust,  this  bed  of  rushesi,  my 
body  already  impaired  by  years,  and  my  children  wecy^ 
ing  around  me  for  bread!    Yon  see  a  perfoct  pictarv  of 
^poverty !    Nevertheless,  there  are  yet  beings  upoa  the 
earth  more  unfortunate  than  we  are  !*' — Alas  !**  said  l\o 
him,  **our  misery  is  great;  but  I  can  support  it,  and  even 
greater,  without  complaining,  if  I  saw  you  exposed  to 
less  harassing  cares.    All  your  children  are  young,  and 
of  a  good  constitution;  we  can  endure  misfbrtone,  and 
even  habituate  ourselves  to  it;  but  we  have  cause  to  ftar 
that  the  want  of  wholesome  and  sufficient  food  will  make 
you  fall,  knd  then  we  shall  be  deprived  of  the  only  stay 
we  have  upon  earth.** — "  O !  my  dear  dtild,*^  cried  my 
father,  **  you  have  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of  my  sool, 
you  know  aU  my  fears,  and  I  will  no  longer  endeavour 
to  conceal  the  sorrow  which  has  weighed  for  a  Img  time 
upon  my  heart    However,  my  death  mty  perhaps  be  a 
blessing  to  my  fkmily ;  my  bittf  r  enemies  will  thea  donhr- 
less  cease  to  persecute  you.**'^^  My  fkther,**  replied  I, 
**  break  not  my  heart;  how  can  you,  forgetting  joor 
children,  their  tender  affection,  the  assistance  which  y%n 
ought  to  giye  them,  and  whidi  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
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peot  from  you,  wish  ns  to  beUere  jour  death  will  be  m 

iMoefittous?**    He  was  moved  with  these  words,  and 

bk  tern  flowed  in  abundance ;  then,  pressing^  me  to  his 

bosom,  he  cried,  **  No,  no,  my  dear  diildren,  I  will  not 

die,  but  will  live  to  procure  fbr  you  an  existence  more 

eomfortable  than  that  you  have  experienced  since  we 

came  to  SenegaL    From  this  mommit  I  break  every  tie 

which  binds  me  to  the  government  of  tliis  colony  ;  1  will 

fo  and  procure  fbr  you  a  new  abode  in  the  interior  of  the 

eoontry  of  the  negroes ;  yes,  my  dear  children,  we  will 

find  mors  humanity  among  the  savage  hordes  that  live  in 

onr  neighbourhood,  than  among  the  greater  part  of  those 

[     Earopeans  who  compose  the  administration  of  the  colo- 

I     ny.**    In  &ct,  some  time  after,  my  &ther  obtained  from 

the  negro  prince  of  the  province  of  Cayor,  a  gf&nt  on  his 

estates,  and  we  were  to  take  posscssiMi  of  it  after  the 

rainy  season ;  but  Heaven  had  decided  otherwise. 

From  this  time,  my  fiuhcr,  always  indignant  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  governor  bad  acted  towards  us,  re- 
solved to  retire  altogether  to  his  island,  and  to  have  as 
little  intercourse  with  the  Europeans  of  the  colony  as  he 
couldr    Keverthdess,  he  received    with  pleasure    the 
friends  who  firom  time  to  time  came  to  visit  us,  and  who 
sometimes  carried  him  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  disputed 
among  themselves  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him,  and 
of  manog  him  (brget  his  misfortunes  by  the  fiivours 
which  tfasf  heaped  upon  him ;  but  the  mortifications  he 
had  experienced  in  that  toWn  made  him  always  impatient 
till  he  returned  to  his.  island.    One  day  as  he  returned 
from  Senegal,  after  having  spent  two  days  at  the  house 
of  his  frienda,  they  lent  him  a  negro  mason  to  build  an 
oven  for  us ;  for  till  then  wo  had  always  baked  our  bread 
apon  tbe  embers.    With  this  oven  we  were  no  longer 
obUged  to  eat  our  millet-bread  with  tbe  cinders  which  so 
plenteously  stuck  to  it. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  negroes 
to  tbfur  labour,  he  perceived  his  doff  did  not  follow  him 
as  usuaL    He  esl/ed,  but  in  vain.    Then  he  thought  his 
&ithfiil  cwnpMiion  had  crossed  the  river  to  Babaguey,  as 
he   used  to  do  sometimes.    Arrived  at  the  cotton-field, 
JO/  iStiiicr  remarked  large   foot-prints  upon  the  sand, 
which  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  tiger,  and  beside  them 
several  drops  of  blood,  and  doubted  not  that  his  poor  Sul. 
tan  hod  beoa  devoured.    He  immediately  returned  to  the 
cottage  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fiite  of  his  dog,  which  we 
gready  regretted.    From  that  day  the.  children    were 
prohibited  fi'om  going  any  distance  from  home ;  my  sis- 
ter and  myself  durst  no  more  walk  among  the  woods  as 
we  used  todo. 

Four  days  after  the  loss  of  the  foithful  Sultan,  as  we 
were  going  to  bed,  we  heard  behind  our  cottage  mowings 
like  those  of  a  cat,  but  much  louder.  My  father  instant- 
ly rose,  and,  in  spite  of  our  entreaties  and  fears,  went  out 
armed  with  his  sword  and  gun,  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
with  the  animal  whose  frightful  cries  had  filled  us  with 
dread ;  bat  the  ferocious  beast,  having  heard  a  noise  near 
tbe  little  hill  where  it  was,  made  a  leap  over  his  head, 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods.  He  returned  a  little 
frightened  at  the  boldness  and  agility  of  the  creature,  and 
gave  np  the  ponoit  till  the  following  day;  he  caused  some 
negtoea  to  come  from  the  island  of  Babaguey,  whom  he 
joined  with  his  own,  and  putting  himself  at  their  head, 
he  thought  be  would  soon  return  with  the  skin  of  the 
tiger.  But  the  carnivorous  animal  did  not  appear  during 
ill  that  ni^bt ;  he  contented  himself  with  uttering  disnuu 
howling  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  My  father  being 
called  to  Sene^?al  by  some  of  his  friends,  left  us  on  the 
uorrovr.  Before  going,  ho  strictly  enjoined  us  to  keep 
ast  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  to  secure  ourselves  against 
ierocioos  beasts.  At  night  we  barricadoed  every  avenue 
to  our  cottage,  and  shut  up  the  dog  with  us,  which  a 
Hend  of  my  fother  had  brouffht  to  him  from  the  town  to 
•npply  the  place  of  that  which  we  had  lost  But  my  sis- 
ter and  myself  were  but  ill  at  ease;  for  our  huts  being 
already  decayed,  we  were  afraid  the  tiger  would  get  in, 
and  devour  the  successor  of  poor  Scutan.  However, 
Etienne  came  and  quieted  onr  fears  a  little,  by  saying  he 
woald  dmke  the  round  of  the  huts  during  the  night  We 
ben  lay  down,  having  left  our  lamp  burning.  Towards 
he  middle  of  the  night,  I  was  awoke  by  a  hollow  noise 
rliicb  isBued  from  the  extremity  of  our  large  chamber, 
listened  attentively ;  and  the  noise  inoreasing,  J  heard 
ir  dag  growling  and  also  a  kind  of  roaring  hke  that  of 
Uan,  Seised  with  the  greatest  terror,  I  awoke  my 
Iter  Caroline,  who,  as  wcU  as  myself,  thought  a  feroci- 
M  beast  bad  got  into  the  cottage.  In  an  instant  our 
g-  raiaad  tbe  most  terrible  barking ;  the  other  ^mal 
plied  by  a  boUow,  but  hideous  growl.  All  this  uproar 
aaed  in  my  father*s  chamber.  Our  minds  wore  para- 
sed ;  the  children  awoke,  and  came  and  precipitated 
eme^vea  m  POT  arms;  but  nona  durst  caQ  Eti^nne  to 


our  assistance.  At  last  my  sister  and  myself  decided  we 
should  go  and  see  what  occasioned  all  this  noise.  Caro- 
line took  the  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  other, 
and  I  armed  myself  with  a  long  lance.  Arrived  at  the 
middle  of  the  large  cottage,  we  discovered  at  the  end  of 
my  father*s  study  our  dog,  who  had  seized  a  large  animal 
covered  with  yellowish  hair.  Tbe  fears  which  perplexed 
us  left  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  either  a  lion  or  at  least  a 
tiger.  We  durst  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  and  our 
weapons  foil  from  our  hands.  In  a  moment  these  two 
furious  creatures  darted  into  the  hut  where  we  were ;  the 
air  was  rent  with  their  cries ;  our  legs  bent  under  us ; 
we  f^U  upon  the  floor  in  a  faint ;  the  lamp  was  extin- 
guishod,  and  we  believed  we  were  devoured.  Etienne  at 
length  awoke,  knocked  at  the  door,  then  burst  it  open, 
ran  up  to  us,  lighted  the  lamp,  and  showed  us  our  mis- 
take. The  supposed  lion  was  nothing  else  than  a  large 
do^  from  the  island  of  Babaguey,  fighting  with  ours. 
Etienne  separated  them  with  a  stick ;  and  the  furious 
animal,  which  had  frightened  us  so  much,  escaped 
through  the  same  hole  by  which  he  had  entered  our 
house.  We  stopped  up  the  opening  and  retired  to  bed, 
but  were  not  able  to  sleep.  My  rather  having  arrived 
next  nmrning  from  Senegal,  we  recounted  to  him  the 
fright  we  had  during  the  night,  and  he  instantly  set 
about  repairing  the  walls  of  our  cottage. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  May ;  our  cotton  harvest 
was  completely  finished,  but  it  was  not  so  productive  as 
we  had  hoped.  The  rains  had  not  been  abundant  the 
preceding  year,  which  caused  the  deficiency  in  our  crop. 
We  now  became  more  economical  than  ever,  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  bad  season  which  had  set  in.  We  now  lived 
entirely  on  the  food  of  the  negroes ;  we  also  put  on  cloth- 
ing  more  suitable  to  our  situation  thtn  that  we  had  hi- 
therto worn.  A  piece  of  coarse  cotton,  wrought  by  the 
ne|froe8,  servied  to  make  us  dresses,  and  clothes  for  the 
children ;  my  father  was  habited  in  coarse  blue  silk.  On 
purpose  to  amelicNrate  our  condition,  he  sent  on  Sundays 
to  Senegal  a  negro  to  purchase  two  or  three  loaves  of 
white  bread.  It  was,  in  our  melancholy  condition,  the 
finest  repast  we  could  iptocare. 

One  Sunday  evening,  as  all  the  family  were  seated 
round  a  large  fire  eating  some  small  loaves  which  had 
been  brought  from  Senegal,  a  negro  firom  the  main  land 
gave  my  rather  a  letter ;  it  was  from  M.  Renaud,  Sur- 
geon-Mfojor  at  Bakal  in  Galam,  announcing  to  us,  to 
complete  the  sum  of  our  misfortunes,  that  the  merchan- 
dize  he  had  sent  to  Gralam  the  preceding  year  had 
been  entirely,  consumed  by  fire.  **  Now,"  cried  my  un- 
happy  father,  **my  ruin  is  complete!  Nothing  mqfe 
wr^ched  can  touch  us.  Yon  see,  my  dear  children,  that 
Fortune  has  not  ceased  persecuting  us.  We  have  no- 
thing  more  to  expect  from  her  since  the  only  resource 
which  remained  has  been  destroyed.*' 

This  new  misfortune,  which  we  little  expectsd, 
plunged  all  our  fkm^y  into  tho  deepest  distress.  **  What 
misfortunes!  what  mortifications  !*'  cried  I;  **  it  is  time 
to  quit  this  land  of  wretchedness !  Leave  it  then,  return 
to  Franco ;  there  only  we  will  be  able  to  forget  all  our 
misfortunes.  And  you,  cruel  enemies  of  my  father, 
whom  we  have  to  reproach  for  all  the  misery  we  have 
experienced  in  these  lands,  may  yoUi  in  punishment  for 
all  the  evil  you  have  done  us,  be  tortured  with  the  keen- 
est  remorse !" 

It  eost  all  the  philosophy  of  my  father  to  quiet  our 
minds  after  the  fatal  event.  He  comforted  us  by  say- 
ing, that  Heaven  alone  was  just,  and  that  it  was  our 
duty  to  rely  upon  it.  Some  days  after  our  friends  from 
Senegal  came  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  testified  for  us  the 
greatest  sorrow.  They  agreed  among  themselves  to  en- 
gage all  the  Europeans  in  the  colony  in  a  voluntary 
subscription  in  oar  behalf;  but  my  father  opposed  it  by 
saying,  he  could  not  receive  assistance  from  thctse  who 
were  so  truly  his  friends.  The  generous  M.  Dard,  di- 
rector of  the  French  school,  was  not  the  last  nor  least 
who  took  an  interest  in  us.  As  sooa  as  he  heard  of  the 
unfortunate  news,  he  cordially  ofiered  my  fother  ail  the 
money  he  had,  and  even  endeavoured  to  get  provisions 
for  us  from  the  government  stores,  but  he  foiled.  After 
the  visits  of  my  father's  friends,  we  were  not  so  unhappy, 
and  yet  enjoyed  some  tranquillity  in  onr  humble  cottage. 
He  bought  a  barrel  of  wine,  and  two  of  flour,  to  support 
us  daring  the  rainy  season  or  winter,  a  period  so  fatal 
to  Europeans  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  yet  but  about  the  beginning  of  June  1619,  and 
already  the  humid  winds  of  the  south  announced  the 
approach  of  the  bad  season,  or  winter.  ^  The  whirlwinds 
of  the  north  no  kmger  brought  the  hot  stnds  of  the  De- 


sert ;  but  instead  of  them  came  the  south  east,  bringing 
clouds  of  locusts,  musquitoes,  and  gnats.  We  could  no 
longer  spend  our  twilights  at  the  cottage,  it  was  so 
filled  with  these  insects.  We  fled  every  morning  to 
escape  their  stings,  and  did  not  return  home  till  over- 
come with  sleep.  One  night,  on  entering  the  hut,  after 
a  long  day ^8  work  at  the  cotton  field,  wo  perceived  an 
animal  stealing  among  the  bushes  at  a  soft  slow  pace  : 
bnt  having  heard  us,  it  leaped  a  very  high  hedge,  and 
disappeared.  From  its  agility,  we  discovered  it  to  be  a 
tiger-cat,  which  had  been  prowling  at>out  our  poultrv 
yard,  in  the  hope  of  catching  some  chickens,  of  which 
these  animals  are  very  fond.  Tbe  same  night, my  sister 
and  myself  were  awoke  with  a  hollow  noise  which  we 
heard  near  our  bed.  Our  thoughts  instantly  retnmed 
to  the  tiger  cot ;  we  beliovcd  that  it  was  it  we  heard, 
and  springing  up,  we  awoke  my  fiither.  Being  all  three 
armed,  we  began  by  looking  under  my  bed,  as  the  noise 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  a  large  hole,  deep 
under  ground.  We  were  then  convinced  it  was  caused 
by  a  serpent,  but  found  it  impossible  to  get  at  it  The 
song  of  this  reptile  so  frightened  us  that  we  could  sleep 
no  longer;  however,  we  soon  became  accustomed  to  its 
invisible  music,  for  at  short  intervals  we  heard  it  all  the 
night.  Some  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  den  of  this 
reptile  songster,  my  sister,  going  to  feed  five  or  six  pi- 
geons which  she  had  in  a  little  hot,  perceived  a  large 
serpent,  who  seemed  to  have  a  wing  on  each  side  of  its 
mouth.  She  instantly  called  my  father,  who  quickly  ran 
to  her  with  his  gun,  but  the  wings  which  the  creature 
seemed  to  have,  had  already  disappeared.  As  his  belly 
was  prodigiously  swelled,  my  father  made  the  negroes 
open  it,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  found  four  of  tM  pi- 
geons of  our  dove-cote.  The  serpent  was  nearly  nine 
feet  in  length,  and  about  nine  inches  in  circumference 
in  the  middle.  After  it  was  skinned,  we  ^ve  it  to  the 
negroes,  who  regaled  themselves  upon  it.  This  was  not 
the  one,  however,  which  we  had  heard  during  the  night, 
for  in  the  evening  on  which  it  was  killed,  we  heard  the 
whistlings  of  its  companions.  We  then  resolved  to  look 
for  a  more  comfortable  place  to  plant  onr  cottage,  and 
to  abandon  the  rising  ground  to  the  serpents,  and  the 
woods  to  the  tigers.  We  chose  a  spot  on  the  south  sida 
of  our  island,  pretty  near  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

When  this  new  gronnd  was  prepared,  my  father  sur- 
rounded  it  with  a  hurdle  of  reeds,  and  then  transported 
our  cottage  thither.  This  manner  of  removing  from 
one  place  to  another  is  very  expeditious  r  in  less  than 
three  days  we  were  fairly  seated  in  our  new  abode. 
However,  as  we  had  not  time  to  carry  away  our  poultry, 
we  left  them  upon  the  hill  till  the  place  we  had  appro- 
priated for  them  was  completed.  It  a-as  fenced  on  all 
sides,  and  covered  with  a  large  net,  to  prevent  the  birds 
of  prey  taking  away  our  little  chickens,  and  we  had  no 
fear  in  leaving  them  during  the  night.  On  the  evening 
of  the  next  day,  my  sister,  accompanied  with  the  children, 
went  to  feed  the  various  inhabitants  of  tlie  poultry-yard; 
but  on  approaching  it  she  saw  the  frame  of  reeds  half 
fallen,  the  net  rent,  and  foathers  scattered  here  and 
there  upon  the  road.  Having  reached  the  site  of  our 
fonner  cottage,  heaps  of  worried  ducks  and  cliiekens 
were  the  only  objects  which  presented  themselves.  She 
instantly  sent  one  of  the  children  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  disaster,  and  my  father  and  myself  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  carnage,  but  it  was  too  late  to  take  any  preeau 
tions, — all  our  poultry  were  destroyed !  Two  hens  and 
a  duck  only  had  escaped  the  massacre,  bf  having  sqoat- 
ted  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  barrel.  We  counted  the 
dead  which  were  left  in  the  yard,  and  found  that  the 
ferocious  beasts  had  eaten  the  half ;  about  two  hundred 
eggs  of  ducks  and  hens,  nearly  hatched,  yrere  destroyed 
at  the  same  time. 


This  was  a  great  loss  io  us,  especially  as  we  counted 
as  much  upon  our  poultry  yard  ss  upon  our  plantation. 
We  were  obliged  to  resign  ourselves  to  our  fate ;  for  to 
what  purpose  would  sorrow  serve  ?  The  evil  was  done, 
and  it  only  remained  for  us  to  guard  against  the  recur- 
rence  of  a  like  misfortune.  The  poultry  yard  was  in- 
stantly  transported  to  our  new  habitation,  and  we  took 
care  to  surround  it  with  thorns,  to  keep  off  the  wolves, 
the  foxes,  and  the  tigers.  Our  two  hens  and  the  duck 
were  placed  in  it  till  we  could  purchase  others. 

Our  new  cottage  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  small  wood  of  mangrove 
trees  and  acacias  grew  to  the  left,  presenting  a  scene 
sufficiently  agreeable.  But  the  marshy  wood  sent  fo  th 
such  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  that,  from  the  first  da^,  we 
were  so  persecuted,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  inhabit  our 
cottage  during  the  night.  We  were  forced  to  betake 
porseiTas  to  our  eanoe,  and  sail  up  and  down  the  rirer ; 
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but  we  were  not  mom  «heltered  from  the  stin^rs  ot'the 
insects  thao  upon  land.  Sometimes,  after  a  long  course, 
we  would  return  to  the  hut,  where,  in  spite  of  the  heat, 
we  would  envelop  ourselves  in  thick  woollen  blankets, 
to  pass  the  n.ght ;  then,  after  being  half  suffocated,  we 
would  fill  the  house  full  of  smoke,  or  go  and  plunge 
ourselves  in  the  river. 

I  am  bold  to  say,  we  were  the  most  miserable  crea- 
tares  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
thoughts  of  passing  all  the  bad  season  in  this  state  of 
torture,  made  us  regret  a  hundred  times  we  had  not 
perished  in  the  shipwreck.  How,  thought  I,  how  is  it 
possible  to  endure  the  want  of  sleep,  the  stings  of  my- 
riads of  insects,  the  putrid  exhalations  of  marshes,  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  the  smoke  of  our  huts,  the  chagrin 
which  consumes  us,  and  the  want  of  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  life,  without  being  overcome  I  My  father, 
however,  to  prevent  us  seeing  the  melancholy  which 
weighed  upon  him,  assumed  a  serene  air,  when  bis  sou] 
was  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  anguish ;  but  through 
this  pretended  placidity  it  was  easy  to  see  the  various 
sentiments  by  which  his  heart  was  afifected.  Often 
would  that  good  man  say  to  us,  ^*  My  children  I  am  not 
unhappy,  but  I  suffer  to  see  you  buried  in  the  deserts. 
If  I  could  gather  a  sufficient  sum  to  convey  you  to 
France,!  would  at  least  have  the  satisfaciion  of  thinking 
you  there  enjoyed  life,  and  that  your  youth  did  not  pass 
in  these  solitudes  fkr  from  human  society.*' — "  How,  my 
father,"  replied  I  to  him,  "  how  can  you  think  we  could 
be  happy  in  France,  when  we  knew  vou  were  in  misery 
in  Africa !  O,  afflict  us  not.  You  know,  and  we  have 
■aid  so  a  hundred  times,  that  our  sole  desire  is  to  remain 
near  you,  to  assist  you  to  bring  up  our  young  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  to  endeavour  by  o^r  care  to  maka  them 
worthy  of  all  your  tenderness."  The  good  man  would 
then  told  us  in  his  arms ;  and  the  tears  which  trickled 
down  his  cheeks,  for  a  while  soothed  his  suflTerings. 

Often,  to  divert  our  thoughts  from  the  misery  we  en- 
dured, would  we  read  some  of  the  works  of  our  best  au- 
thors.   My  father  was  usually  on  these  occasions  the 
reader,  whilst  OaroHue  and  myself  listened.    Sometimes 
w«  would  amuse  ourselves  with  shooting  the  bow,  and 
chasing  the  wild  ducks  and  fowls  which  went  about  our 
bouse.    Jn  this  BMuwer  we  endeavoured  to  dissipate  in 
part  our  ennui  during  the  day*  As  our  cottage  was  situ- 
ated  close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  amused  ourselves 
in  fishing,  whilst  the  heat  and  the  musquitoes  wjquld 
permit  us.     .Caroline  and  our  young   brothers  were 
chiefly  charged  with  fishing  for  crabs,  and  they  always 
caught  sufficient  to  afford  supper  to  all  the  family.    But 
sometimes  we  had  to  forego  this  evening's  repast,  for  the 
musquitoes  at  that  hour  wore  in  such  prodigious  num- 
bers, that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  more  than  an  in- 
stant in  one  place,  unless  we  were  enveloped  in  our 
coverings  of  wool.     But  the  children   not   having  so 
'  much  sense,  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  suf- 
focated ;  they  could  not  rest  in  any  place,  and  every 
instant  their  doleful  groans  forced  our  tears  of  pity.    O 
cruel  remembrance !   thou  makost  me  yet  weep  as  I 
write  these  lines. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  July,  the  rains  sbowod  as 
it  was  seed  time.     We  b^tn  by  sowing  tlie  cotton,  then 
the  fields  of  millet,  maize,  and  beans.    Early  in  the 
morning,  the  family  went  to  work :  some  digged, others 
sowed,  till  the  fieroeoetfs  of  the  son  forced  un  to  retire 
to  the  cottagPy  where  we  expected  a  plate  of  kouskous, 
of  fish,  uid  a  little  rest  At  three  o'clock  we  all  returned 
ta  the  fields,  and  did  not  leave  off  working  till  the  ap- 
proach of  i^ght ;  tlien  we  all  went  home,  and  each  oc« 
cupied  himself  in  fishing  or  banting.     Whilst  we  were 
thus  buaiedin  providing  our  sapper,  and  provisions  for 
the  morrow,  we  sometimes  would  receive  a  visit  from  the 
sportsmen  who  were  returning  to  Senegal  Some  would 
feel  for  our  misery,  but  many  made  us  weep  with  their 
vulgar  affrouts.    On  these  occasions,  Caroline  and  myself 
would  fly  from  these  disgusting  beings  as  from  the  wild 
beasts  who  prowled  about  us.    Sometimes,  to  make  ui» 
forgot   the   insults  and  mortifications  we  experienced 
from  the  negro  merchants  who  live  at  Senegal,  and 
whom   cariosity     brought  to  our    island,   my    fkther 
would  say  to  us,  *^  Wherefore,  my  dears,  are  yon  dis- 
tressed with  the  impertinences  of  these  beings?    Only 
think  that,  in  spite  of  your  wretchedness,  you  are  o 
hundred  times  better  than  them,  who  are  nothing  more 
than  vile  traffickers  in  human  flesh,  sons  of  soldiers, 
without  manners,  rich  sailors,  or  free  hooters,  without 
education  and  without  country.'' 

One  day,  a  French  negro  merchant,  whom  I  will  not 
name,  having  crossed  the  Senegal  to  the  station  of  Ba- 
boguey,  and  seeing  oor  cottage  in  the  distaacei  inqaired 


to  whom  it  belonged.  He  was  told  it  was  the  &ther  oi 
a  family  whom  misfortune  had  forced  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  that  island.  1  wish  1  could  see  them,  said  the  mer- 
chant, it  will  be  very  droU,  In  fact,  a  short  while  after, 
we  h!^d  a  visit  from  this  eurieux,  wbo^  ader  he  had  said 
all  manner  of  impertinences  to  us,  went  to  hunt  in  oar 
plantation,  where  he  killed  the  only  duck  which  we. bad 
ief^  and  which  he  had  the  audacity  to  carry  away  in 
spite  of  our  entreaties.  Fortunately  for  the  insolent 
thief,  my  father  was  absent,  else  he  woald  have  avenged 
the  death  of  the^duok,  which  even  the  tigers  had  spared 
in  the  massacre  of  our  poultry  yard. 

Since  the  commencement  of  winter,  we  had  had  hot 
little  rain,  when  one  night  we  were  roused  by  a  loud 
peal  of  thunder.  A  horrible  tempest  swept  over  as,  and 
the  hurricane  bent  the  trees  of  the  fields.  The  lijO^htning 
tore  up  the  ground,  the  sound  of  the  thunder  redoubled, 
and  torrents  of  water  were  precipitated  upon  our  cot- 
tage. The  winds  roared  with  the  utmost  fury,  our  roofs 
were  swept  away,  our  huts  were  blown  down,  and  all 
the  waters  of  heaven  rushed  in  upon  us.  A  flood  pene- 
trated  our  habitation;  all  our  fiimily,  drenched,  con- 
founded, sought  refufo  on  dor  the  wrecks  of  our  walls  of 
straw  and  reeds.  AU  our  effects  were  floating,  and  bur- 
ried  off  by  the  floods  which  surrounded  us.  The  whole 
heavens  were  in  a  blaze;  the  thunderbolt  burnt,  fell,  and 
burnt  the  mainmast  of  the  French  brig  Nantaise,  which 
was  anciioredat  a  little  distanee  from  our  island.  AfVer 
this  horrible  detonation,  calm  was  insensibly  restored, 
whilst  the  hissing  of  serpents  and  bowlings  of  the  wild 
beasts  were  the  only  sounds  heard  around  ut.  The  in- 
sects  and  reptiles,  creeping  out  of  the«arth,  dispensed 
themselves  through  all  the  plaoes  of  our  cottage  which 
water  had  not  covered.  Large  beetles  went  buzzing  on 
all  sides,  and  attached  themselves  to  our  clothes,  whilst 
the  millepedes,  lizards,  and  crabs  of  aa  immense  size, 
crawled  over  the  wrecks  of  our  huts.  At  last,  about 
ten  o'clock,  nature  resmned  her  tranquillity, the  thunder 
ceased  to  be  heard,  the  winds  instantly  fell,  and  the  air 
remained  calm  and  dull. 

After  the  tempest  had  ceased,  we  endeavoured  to 
mend  oor  huts  a  Uttle,  but  we  could  not  effect  it ;  and 
were  obliged  to  remain  all  day  under  the  wrecks  of  our 
cottage.  Such,  however;  was  the  manner  in  which  we 
spent  nearly  all  our  days  and  nights.  In  reading  this 
recital,  the  reader  has  but  a  feeble  idea  of  tlie  privations, 
the  sufferings,  and  the  evils,  to  which  the  unfortunate 
Picard  family  were  exposed  during  their  stay  in  the 
island  of  Safal. 

About  this  time,  my  father  was  obliged  to  go  to  Sene- 
gal.    Daring  his  absence,  the  children  discovered  that  the 
negroes  who  remained  with  u^  had  formed  a  scheme  of 
deserting  during  the  night    Caroline  and  myself  were 
much  embarrassed  and  undeoiifed  what  coarse  to  pur- 
sue, to  prevent  their  escape ;  at  last,  having  well  con- 
sidered the  matter,  we  thmight,  a^  £tienne  would  be  in 
the  piot,  we  had  no  other  means  of  preventing  their  es- 
cape but  by  each  of  us  arming  oorsdves  with  a  pistol, 
and  thus  passing  the  night  in  watching  them.  We  bound 
our  canoe  firmly  with  a  chain,  and  seated  ourselves;  the 
better  to  observe  their  motions.    Abont  nine  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  two  negroes  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  but 
havmg  discoverod  us,  the^  feigned  to  fish,  really  holding 
in  their  hands  a  small  hue ;  but  on  coming  nearer  to 
them,  I  saw  they  had  no  hooks.    I  desired  them  to  go 
to  bed,  and  return  on  the  morrow  to  fish.    One  of  them 
came  close  to  our  canoe,  and  threw  himself  into  it,  thuik- 
ing  he  could  instantly  put  off;  but  when  he  found  it 
chained,  lie  left  it  quite  ashamed,  and  went  and  lay  down 
with  his  comrade.    I  set  off  to  look  for  Etienne,  whom 
we  suspected  to  have  been  in  the  plot,  and  told  him  of  the 
design  of  the  two  negroes,  and  prayed  him  to  assist  us 
in  watching  them  during  the  night.    He  instantly  rose, 
and  taking  my  fiither's  ^un,  bade  as  sleep  in  quiet,  whilst 
he  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  them  ;  however, 
they  made  no  fkrthev  attempt  that  night,  hoping,  doubt- 
less, to  be  more  fbrtanate  another  time.  Next  day  I  wrote 
to  my  father,  to  return  to  Safiil  before  night,  for  that  wc 
were  on  the  eve  of  losing  the  remainder  of  our  negroef). 
He  returned  in  the  evening,  resolving  never  again  to  quit 
our  oottage.    He  interrogated  the  negroes  concerning 
their  design  of  desertion,  and  asked  them  what  excuse 
they  had  to  plead.    ♦♦  We  are  comfbrteble  hero,"  replied 
one  of  them,  "  but  we  are  not  in  our  native  country ;  our 
parents  and  friends  are  far  from  us.    We  have  been  de- 
prived of  our  liberty,  and  we  have  made,  and  will  make 
still  ferther  efforts,  for  its  recovery."    He  added,  address, 
ing  himself  to  my  father,  "If  thou,  Picard,  my  master, 
wert  arretted  when  cultivatiiig  thy  fields,  and  carried  fkr, 
fkr  from  thy  femily,  wouldst  thou  not  endeavour  to  rejoin 
them,  and  recover  thy  liberty  V*    My  fkther  promftiy  re> 


plied,  *"  I  would !"  '^  Vef^  wvll,"  cuoiinuod  Nakamcix, 
'^  I  am  in  the  same  situation  as  tbyself,  I  am  the  felher 
of  a  numerous  family  :  I  have  yet  a  niotber,  some  im- 
cles ;  I  love  my  wii^  my  children;  and  doet  thou  think 
it  wonderful  I  should  wish  to  rejoin  them  T"  My  oa- 
fortunate  father,  melted  to  tears  with  this  speech,  resolved 
to  send  them  to  the  person  from  whom  be  bad  hired- 
them,  for  fear  he  should  lose  them.  If  be  had  thought 
like  the  colonists,  be  would  havo  pot  them  in  irons,  and 
treated  them  like  rebels;  but  be  was  too  kind  hearted  to 
resort  to  sncb  measnres.  Some  days  afler,  the  person  to 
whom  the  negroes  were  sent,  brouji^t  as  two  others ;  bat 
they  were  eo  indolent,  we  found  it  impossible  to  make 
them  work. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

We  however  continued  sowing;-  and  more  than  twenty- 
four  thousand  feet  of  cotton  had  already  been  added  to 
the  plantation,  when  our  labours  were  stopped  bv   war 
suddenly  breaking  out  between  the  colony  and  the  Moors. 
Wc  learned  that  a  part  of  their  troops  were  in  the  island 
of  Bokos,  situated  hut  a  short  distance  from  our  own.  It 
was  said  that  the  Arab  merchants  and  the  Maraboats, 
(priests  of  the  Mussulmen),  who  usually  travel  to  Senegal 
on  affairs  of  commerce,  had  been  arrested  by  the  French 
soldiers.     In  the  fear  that  the  Moors  would  come  to  oar 
island  and  make  us  prisoners,  we  resolved  to  go  to  tbe 
head-quarters  of  the  colony,  and  stay  ihtnc  Wl  the  war 
had  ceased.    My  father  caused  all  his  ofiects  to  be  tresis- 
ported  to  the  house  of  the  resident  at  Babagoer,  after 
which  we  left  our  cottage  and  the  island  of  SafeLWlulst 
Etienne  slowly  rowed  the  canoe  which  contained  our 
family,  I  ran  my  eye'over  the  places  we  were  leaving,  as 
if  wishing  them  an  eternal  adieu.    In  conterapUrtinr  oar 
poor  cottage,  which  we  had  built  with  such  difficdty,  I 
could  not  suppress  my  tears.  All  our  plantations,  thoogbt 
1,  will  be  ravaged  during  our  absence ;  our  home  will  be 
burned ;  and  we  will  lose  in  an  instant  that  whicb  cost 
us  two  years  of  pain  and  fetigue.     1  was  diverted  firom 
these  reflections  by  our  canoe  striking  against  the  shore 
of  Baba?uey.    We  landed  there,  and  instantly  set  off  to 
the  residence  of  M.  Lcrouge ;  bat  he  was  alroady  at  Se- 
negal.   We  found  his  house  filled  with  soldierB,  which 
the  governor  had  sent  to  defend  that  position  agnnsH  the 
Moors.    My  father  then  borrowed  a  litde  shallop  to  take 
us  to  Senegal.    Whilst  the  boat  was  preparing,  we  eat 
a  morsel  of  millet  bread  I  had  had  the  precaution  to  make 
before  we  lefl  Safal ;  at  last,  at  six  in  the  evening  we 
embarked  for  St.  Louis,  leaving  our  negroes  at  Babagaey. 
My  father  promised  to  Etienne  to  go  and  rejoin   hmi  to 
continue  the  work,  if  it  was  possible,  as  soon  as  we  were 
in  safety. 

It  was  very  late  before  we  reached  SenegaL  As  we 
had  no  lodgings,  a  friend  of  my  fotlier,  (M.  Thomas)  ad- 
mitted us,  his  worthy  wife  loadirig  as  with  kindness. 
Daring  our  stey  in  .the  island  of  Safal,  my  ftther  had 
made  various  trips  to  Senegal ;  but  as  my  sister  and  my- 
self had  not  quitted  it  for  a  long  time,  we  found  oorsches 
in  another  world.  The  isolated  maimer  in  which  ws 
had  lived,  and  the  misfortunes  we  had  endured,  contriba^ 
ed  in  no  small  degree  to  give  us  a  savage  and  embarrass- 
ed appearance.  Caroline  especially  had  become  so  tifnii, 
she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  appear  in  company.  It  is 
true  the  nakedness  to  whid)  we  were  reduced,  a  good 
deal  caused  the  repagnance  we  felt  at  seeing'  company. 
Having  no  cap  but  oor  hair,  no  clothes  hot  a  haK>wom 
robe  of  coarse  silk,  witliout  stockings  and  shoes,  we  felt 
much  distressed  in  appearing  thus  habited  before  a  so- 
ciety among  whom  we  had  formerly  held  a  certain  rank. 
The  good  lady  Thomas  seeing  our  embarrassmeot,  kind- 
ly dispensed  with  our  appearange  at  table,  as  tbry  bmd 
strangers  in  the  house.  She  caused  jrapper  to  be  broo^it 
to  our  chamber,  under  the  pretext  that  'wc  were  Vnd\»- 
posed.  In  tliis  manner  we  escaped  the  curious  and  im- 
prudent regards  of  various  young  people,  who  had  not  yet 
been  tutored  by  the  hand  of  misfortune.  We  learned 
that  we  were  known  at  Senegal  by  different  names,  some 
calling  us  7%c  Hermits  of  the  hie  ofSafal^  others  T^e 
Exiles  in  Africa. 

On  the  morrow,  my  father  hired  an  apartment  in  tbe 
house  of  one  of  his  old  friends  (M.  Valentin.)  After 
breakfest  we  thanked  our  hosts,  and  went  to  oor  new 
lodging.  It  consisted  of  a  large  chamber,  the  windows 
of  which  were  under  ground,  filled  with  broken  panes ; 
thus,  in  the  first  night,  we  had  sudi  a  quantity  or  mos- 
quitoes, that  we  thought  we  were  yet  in  the  island  of 
Safal.  On  ibe  following  day,  mv  father  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  his  plantation.  We  in  vain  represented  to 
him  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself;  nothing 
weald  divert  him  fh}m  Ids  design.    He  promised,  how- 
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erer,  to  go  to  Safal  only  during  the  day,  and  to  sleep  at 
tfae^ooBe  of  thio  resident  at  Babaguey.  He  told  as  that 
it  was  not  the  war  with  the  Moors  alone  which  caused 
him  to  bri^  as  to  Senegal,  but  a|so  the  state  of  suffer- 
ing  in  which  tho  whole  family  was.  It  is  troe  our 
strength  was  considerably  dipaunished ;  tlie  youngest  of 
my  brothers  had  been  S^  several  days  attacked  with  a 
strong  fever ;  and  we  were  all  slightly  seized  with  the 
same  disease.  My  &ther,  tahing  our  oldest  brother  with 
him,  leA  us  £br  the  isle  of  SiuaJ,  promising  to  eome 
and  see  us  every  Sunday.  I  went  with  him  to  the  court* 
gate,  conjuring  liim,  above  all  thinpi,  not  to  expose  him- 
eelf,  and  to  Uike  care  of  his  health,  which  was  so  precious 
to  us.  That  worthy  man  embraced  me,  and  bade  me 
fear  nothing  on  that  head,  for  he  too  well  felt  how  neces- 
sary his  life  was  to  his  children,  to  expose  it  imprudent- 
ly. **  For  my  health,"  added  he,  "  I  hope  to  preserve  it 
long,  unless  Heaven  has  decided  otherwise.^  With 
these  words  he  bid  adieu,  and  went  away ;  I  returned  to 
the  house  and  gave  free  vent  to  my  tears.  I  know  not 
what  presentiment  then  seized  me,  for  f  felt  as  if  I  had 
seen  my  father  for  the  last  time ;  and  it  was  only  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day,  on  receivuig  a  letter  written  with 
his  own  haZKi,  that  1  could  divest  myself  of  these  gloomy 
ideas.  He  told  us  he  was  very  well,  and  that  all  was 
quiet  at  Sa&l.  On  the  same  day  I  wrote  to  inform  him 
of  the  condition  of  our  youn^  brother,  who  was  a  little 
better  dnriag  the  evening ;  I  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
some  loaves  of  new  bread  and  three  bottles  of  wine  which 
a  genetoos  person  bad  bad  the  goodness  to  give  us.  On 
the  fbUowing  Sunday  we  sat  waiting  his  arrival,  but  a 
fiifbtfol  tempest  that  raged  during  all  the  day,  deprived 
OS  of  that  pleasure ;  we,  however^  received  accounts  from 
him  every  two  days,  which  were  always  satisfactory. 

AlxMXt  the  Ist  of  August  1819,  the  best  friend  of  my 
&ther,  M.  Dard,  who,  from  the  commencement  of  our 
mis^tau<»,  had  not  withheld  his  helping  hand  from  us, 
came  to  announoe  hjs  approaching  deparUire  for  France, 
and  to  bid  us  fiiFenrell.  We  congratulated  him  on  the 
happiness  of  leaving  so  melancholy  a  place  as  SenegaL 
Afler  we  had  talked  some  time  about  our  unfortunate 
•ituatioo,  and  of  the  little  hope  we  had  of  ever  getting 
tHd  of  it,  that  sensible  man,  feeling  bis  tears  beginning 
to  £U>w,  took  leave  of  us,  promising  to  visit  my  father  in 
passing  Babaguey.  Some  days  wer,  our  young  sister 
became  dangerously  ill ;  the  fever  attacked  me  also;  and 
in  less  than  £>rtj-eight  hours  all  our  &mi^  were  seized 
with  the  same  disease.  Caroline,  however,  had  still  suf- 
ficient strength  to  take  care  of  us ;  and  but  for  her  assist, 
ance,  we  would  all  perhaps  have  become  a  prey  to  the 
malady  which  oppressed  us.  That  ffood  sister  durst  not 
actjoaint  my  £aher  with  the  deplorable  condition  in 
which  we  all  were:  but,  alas !  she  was  soon  obliged  to  tell 
him  the  melancholy  news.  I  know  not  what  passed  dur- 
ing  two  days  afier  my  sister  had  written  my  &ther,  hav- 
ing been  seized  with .  delirium.  When  the  6t  had  some- 
wliai  abated,  and  I  bod  recovered  my  senses  a  little,  I 
began  to  rocognise  the  people  who  were  about  me,  and 
I  saiw  my  father  weeping  near  my  bed.  His  presence 
revived  the  little  strength  I  had  still  left  I  wished  to 
ftpcaak,  but  mj  ideas  were  so  confused  that  I  could  only 
articolate  a  few  unconnected  word$.  I-  then  learned,  that 
uftermy  (kther  was  acquainted  with  our  dangerous  condi- 
tioa,  he  had  hastened  to  Senegal  with  my  oldest  brother, 
who  also  had  been  attacked*  My  fatlier  seemed  to  he  no 
better  than  we  were;  but  to  qoiel  our  fears, he  told  us  that 
be  attritNited  his  indisposition  to  a  cold  he  had  caught 
from  sleeping  on  a  bank  of  sand  at  Safal.  We  soon  per- 
ceived that  his  disease  was  nciore  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
body.  I  often  observed  him  thoughtful,  with  a  wild  and 
disquieted  look.  This  good  man,  who  had  resisted  with 
such  courage  all  his-  indignities  and  misfbrtuues,  wept 
like  a  child  at  the  sight  ofhis  dying  family. 

Meanwhile  the  sickness  increased  every  day  in  our 
family ;  my  y^ung  sister  was  worst  Dr.  Quincey  saw 
her,  mod  pirescrihed  evtirj  remedy  he  thought  necessary 
to  soothe  her  sufferings.  During  the  middle  of  the  night 
who^  oomplaiiied  of  great  paia  in  her  abdomen,  but,  after 
laiLuig  the  medleine  ordered  her,  she  fell  quiet,  and  we 
believed  she  was  asleep.  Caroline,  who  watched  us  dur- 
ing  the  night  in  spite  of  her  weakness,  took  advantage 
of  this  sof^osed  slumber  to  take  a  little  repose.  A  short 
while  oiler,  wishing  to  see  if  little  Laura  still  slept,  she 
raised  the  quilt  which  covered  her,  and  uttered  a  pierc- 
ing abridc  1  awoke,  and  heard  her  sa^  in  a  tiemulons 
vofoe,  Alasl  Laura  .is  dead.  Our  weeping  soon  awoke 
our  iiDli^»f>y  father.  H^  rose,  and,  seeing  the  fiioe  of  the 
dead  diild,  cried  in  wild  despair:  *'It  is  then  all  over; 
mr  eroel  enemies  have  gained  their  victory !  They  have 
uien  from  me  the  bread  which  I  earned  with  the  sweat 
of  my  brow  to  support  my  children ;  they  have  sacrificed 


my  family  to  their  implacable  hate;  let  them  now  come 
and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  malice  with  a  sight  of  the 
victim  they  have  immolated  !  let  them  come  to  satiate 
their  fury  with  the  scene  of  misery  in  which  tliey  have 

plunged  us !    O  cruel  S ,  thy  barbarous  heart 

cannot  be  that  of  a  Frenchman  V*  On  uttering  these 
words,  he  rushed  out,  and  seated  himself  under  a  gallery 
which  was  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  we  lived. 
He  there  remained  a  long  while  buried  in  profound  medi- 
tation, during  which  time  we  could  not  get  him  to  utter 
one  word.  At  lost,  about  sis  o'clock  in  me  morning  the 
physician  came,  and  was  surprised  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Laura ;  then  went  to  my  father,  who  seemed  to 
be  insensible  to  every  tiling  around  him,  and  inquired  at 
him  concerning  his  health.  "  I  am  well,"  replied  he, 
'*  and  I  am  going  to  return  to  Safal ;  for  I  always  find 
myself  best  Uiere.**  The  doctor  told  him  his  own  con- 
dition, as  well  as  that  ofhis  family,  would  not  allow  him 
to  leave  Senegal ;  but  he  was  inflexible.  Seeing  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  remain  at  St  Louis,  I  arose,  weak 
as  I  was,  and  went  to  search  for  a  nee^ro  and  a  canoe  to 
carry  us  to  Safal.  In  tiic  meanwhile  a  friend  of  ours 
took  charge  of  burying  the  body  of  my  sister;  but  my. 
fatlier  wished  to  inter  it  beside  the  others  in  his  island, 
and  determined  to  take  it  thither  along  with  us.  Not  to 
have,  however,  such  a  melancholy  sight  before  our  eyes 
during  our  journey,  I  hired  a  second  canoe  to  carry  the 
borpse  of  poor  Laura ;  and  attaching  it  to  the  one  in 
which  wc  were,  we  took  our  young  brotliers  in  our  arms 
and  set  off.  Having  arrived  opposite  the  house  possessed 
by  M.  Thomas,  my  father  felt  himself  greatly  indisposed. 
I  profited  by  the  circumstance,  by  getting  him  to  go  to 
the  house  of  his  friend ;  hoping  wo  would  persuade  him 
against  returning  to  Safal.  He  consented  without  diffi- 
culty; but  wc  had  scarcely  entered  the  house,  when  he 
was  again  taken  veiy  ill.  We  instantly  called  a  physi- 
cian, who  found  in  him  the  seeds  of  a  most  malignant 
fever.  We  laid  Iiim  down,  and  all  the  family  wept 
around  his  bed,  whilst  the  canoe  which  carried  the  re- 
mains of  our  young  sister  proceeded  to  Safal.  M.  Thomas 
undertook  to  procure  us  a  house  more  healtliy  than  that 
we  had  quitted ;  but  the  condition  of  my  fether  was  such, 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  walk,  and  we  had  to  put 
him  in  a  litter  to  take  him  to  our  new  habitation.  AH 
the  worthy  people  of  Senegal  could  not  contain  their  in- 
dignation against  Governor  S ,  whose  inhuman  con- 


duct towards  our  family  had  been  the  principal  cause  of 
all  our  misfortunes.  They  went  to  his  house,  and  boldly 
told  him  it  was  a  shame  for  the  chief  of  the  colony  thus 
to  allow  an  unfortunate  family  entirely  to  perish.  M. 
S  ,  either  touched  with  these  reproaches,  or  at  last 
being  moved  by  more  friendly  feelings  towards  us,  caus- 
ed provisions  secretly  to  be  sent  to  our  house.  We  re- 
ceived them  under  the  persuasion  they  had  been  ^ent  by 
some  friend  of  my  father ;  but  having  at  last  learned  they 
had  come  from  the  governor,  my  father  bid  me  return 
them  to  him.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  for  a  part  of 
the  provisions  had  already  been  consumed;  and,  beside?,  the 
distressed  condition  to  which  we  were  reduced,  made  me 
flatter  myself  with  the  thought,  that  the  governor  wished 
at  lost  to  make  amends  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  us. 
But,  alas !  his  assistance  was  too  late ;  the  fatal  moment 
was  fast  approaching  when  my  father  had  to  bend  under 
the  pressure  ofhis  intolerable  sufferings. 

CHAPTER  XVT. 

The  day  afler  we  had  taken  possession  of  our  new 
abode,  ray  father  sent  me  to  the  Isle  of  Babagtiey,  to 
bring  back  the  things  which  were  left  at  the  house  of  the 
Resident  As  I  found  myself  considerably  better  during 
the  last  few  days,  I  hired  a  canoe  and  went,  leaving  the 
sick  to  the  care  of  Caroline.  I  soon  reached  the  place 
of  my  destination,  and  finishing  my  business,  I  was 
upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Senegal,  when  a  wish 
came  into  my  head  of  seeing  SafaL  Having  made  two 
negroes  take  me  to  the  otlier  aide  of  the  river,  I  walked 
along  the  side  of  the  plantations  then  visited  our  cottage, 
which  I  found  just  as  we  had  lefl  it  At  last  I  bent  my 
^tcps  towards  the  tomb  of  my  step-mother,  in  which  were 
deposited  the  remains  of  my  little  sister.  I  seated  my- 
self under  the  shrubs  which  shaded  the  place  of  their 
repose,  and  remained  a  long  while  vnrapt  in  the  most 
melancholy  redections.  AH  ttie  misfortunes  we  had  ex- 
perienood  since  our  shipwreck  came  across  my  mind, 
and  I  asked  myself,  how  I  had  been  able  to  endure  them  ? 
I  thought  that,  at  this  instant,  a  secret  voice  said  to  me,, 
you  wul  yet  have  greater  to  deplore.  Terrified  by  this 
melancholy  presentiment,  I  strove  to  rise,  but  my 
strength  failing  me,  I  fell  on  my  knees  upon  the  grave. 
AfUr  having  addressed  my  prayers  to  the  Eternal,  I  felt 


a  little  more  tranquil ;  and,  quitting  this  melancholy  spot, 
old  Etienne  led  me  back  to  Babaguey,  where  my  canoe 
waited  for  me.  The  heat  was  excessive ;  however,  I  en- 
dured it,  rather  than  wait  for  the  coolness  of  evening  to  re- 
turn to  my  father.  On  ray  arrival  at  St  Louis,  I  found  him 
in  a  violent  passion  at  a  certain  personage  of  the  colony, 
who,  without  any  regard  to  his  condition,  had  said  the 
most  humiliating  things  to  him.  This  scene  had  con- 
tributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  aggravate  his  illness ;  for, 
on  the  eveiling  of  the  same  day,  the  fever  returned,  and 
a  horrible  delirium  darkened  all  his  feculties.  We  spent 
a  terrible  night,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  his  last. 
The  following  day  found  little  change  in  his  condition, 
except  a  small  gUmmering  of  reason  at  intervals.  Li  one 
of  these  moments,  when  we  hoped  he  would  recover  his 
health,  M.  Dard,  whom  we  thought  already  far  fi-om 
Senegal,  entered  our  house.  My  father  instantly  recog- 
nised him,  and,  making  him  sit  near  to  his  bed,  took  his 
hand,  and  said,  "My  last  hour  is  come;  Heaven,  to 
whose  decrees  I  humbly  submit,  will  soon  remove  me 
from  this  world ;  but  one  consolation  remains  with  me, — 
the  thought  that  you  will  not  abandon  my  children.  I 
recommend  to  you  my  oldest  daughter;  you  are  dear  to  her, 
doubt  not ;  would  she  were  your  wife,  and  that  you  were 
to  her,  as  you  have  always  been  to  me,  a  sincere  friend  I** 
On  saying  these  w  ords,  he  took  my  hands  and  pressed 
them  to  his  burning  lips.  Tears  suffocated  my  voice, 
but  I  pressed  him  tenderly  in  mv  arms ;  and  as  he  saw 
I  was  extremely  affected  with  his  situation,  he  quickly 
said  to  me,  "  My  daughter,  I  have  need  of  rest"  I  in 
etantly  quitted  him,  and  was  joined  by  M.  Dard,  when 
we  retired  to  another  room,  where  we  found  Caroline 
and  the  good  Mad.  Thomas.  This  worthy  friend  seeing 
the  deplorable  condition  to  which  wo  were  reduced,  en- 
deavoured to  console  us,  and  to  give  us  hope,  saying,  that 
having  heard  of  my  falhcr^s  iUncss  on  board  the  brig 
Vigibmt,  in  which  he  had  embarked  at  the  port  of  St 
Louis,  he  had  obtained  leave  to  come  on  shore,  and  to  go 
and  offer  us  some  assistance ;  afler  which  he  lefl  us, 
promising  to  return  on  the  morrow. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  15th  August 
1819,  it  struck  me  that  my  father  wished  to  speak  with 
me.  1  drew  near  to  him,  and  seeing  him  pale,  and  his 
eyes  wild,  I  turned  away  my  head  to  conceal  the  tears 
which  I  could  not  suppress ;  but  having  perceived  my 
distress,  he  said  to  me  in  a  mournful  voice,  "  Why  are 
you  60  much  afflicted,  my  child  7  My  last  hour  ap- 
proaches, I  cannot  escape  it;  then  summon  all  the 
strength  of  your  soul  to  bear  it  with  courage.  My  con- 
science  is  pure,  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach 
myself;  I  will  die  in  peace  if  you  promise  to  protect  the 
children  whom  I  will  soon  leave.  Tell  also  to  fccluisr 
hearts  the  long  train  of  uninterrupted  misfortunes  which 
have  assailed  me ;  tell  the  abandoned  condition  in  which 
we  have  lived ;  and  tell  at  last,  that  in  dying,  I  forgave 
my  enemies  all  the  evils  they  had  made  me  as  well  as  my 
family  endure  !^*  At  these  words  I  fell  upon  his  bed, 
and  cried  yes,  dear  father,  I  promise  to  do  all  you  require 
of  me.  I  was  yet  speaking  when  Caroline  entered  the 
chamber,  and  throwing  herself  upon  his  bed,  tenderly 
embraced  him,  whilst  he  held  me  by  the  hand.  We 
gazed  on  one  another  in  profound  silence,  which  was 
only  interrupted  by  our  sighs.  During  this  heart-rend- 
iog  scene,  my  father  again  said  to  me,  ^My  good 
Charlotte,  I  thank  you  for  all  the*care  you  have  bestowed 
on  me;  I  die,  but  I  leave  you  to  the  protection  of  friends 
who  will  not  abandon  you.  Never  forget  the  obligations 
you  already  owe  M.  Dard.  Heaveu  assist  you.  Fare- 
well,  I  go  before  you  to  a  better  world."    Tuese  words, 

f>ronounced  with  difficulty,  were  the  last  he  uttered.  He 
nstantly  became  much  convulsed.  All  the  physicians 
of  the  colony  were  called,  but  the  medicines  they  pre- 
scribed produced  no  effect  In  this  condition  he  remain- 
ed more  tlian  six  hours,  during  which  time  we  stood 
suspended  between  hope  and  despair.  O  horrible  night ! 
night  of  sorrow  and  desolation !  who  can  describe  all 
which  the  unfortunate  family  of  Picard  suffered  during 
thy  terrible  reign  1  But  the  fatal  period  approached ;  the 
physician  who  prescribed  it  went  out ;  I  followed,  and, 
still  seeking  for  some  illusion  in  the  misfortune  which 
menaced  us,  I  tremblingly  interrogated  him.  The  wor- 
thy man  would  not  dissemble ;  he  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  said,  my  dear  lady,  the  moment  is  arrived  when  you 
have  need  to  arm  yourself  with  courage ;  it  is  all  over 
with  M.  Picard ;  you  pust  submit  to  the  will  of  God. 
These  words  were  a  thunderbolt  to  me.  I  instantly  re- 
turned, bathed  in  tears;  but  alas!  my  father  was  no 
more. 
Such  an  irreparable  misfortune  plunged  us  into  a  con- 


dition  worse  than  death.    Without  ceasing,  I  besought 
them  to  put  a  period  to  my  deplorable  life    The  fi'icnds 
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aboQt  me  used  every  endeavour  to  calm  me,  but  my  soul 
was  in  the  depth  of  affliction,  and  their  consolations 
reached  it  not  **  O  God  !'*  cried  I,  **  how  is  it  possible 
thou  canst  yet  let  me  live  ?  Ought  not  the  misery  1 
feel  to  make  me  follow  my  fiithcr  to  the  grave  ?"  It  was 
necessary  to  employ  force  to  keep  me  from  that  plan  of 
horror  and  dismay.  Madame  Thomas  took  us  to  her 
house,  whilst  our  iriends  prepared  the  funeral  of  my  un- 
happy  father.  I  remained  insensible  for  a  long  while ; 
and,  when  somewhat  recovered,  my  first  care  was  to 
pray  the  people  with  whom  we  lived  to  carry  the  body 
of  my  father  to  the  Isle  of  Sa&l  to  be  ijeposited,  agree- 
ably to  his  request,  near  the  remains  of  his  wife.  Our 
friends  accompanied  it  Some  hours  after  the  departure 
of  the  funeral  procession.  Governor  S  ,  doubtless  re. 
preaching  himself  with  the  helpless  condition  in  which 
we  had  been  lefl  for  so  long  a  time,  gave  orders  to  take 
care  of  the  remainder  of  our  unfortunate  family,  lie 
himself  came  to  tlie  house  of  M.  Thomas.  His  pre- 
sence made  such  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  swooned 
away.  We  did  not,  however,  refuse  the  assistance  he 
offered  us,  convinced,  as  we  were,  that  it  was  less  to  the 
governor  of  Senegal  we  were  indebted  than  to  the  French 
government  whoso  intentions  he  was  only  fulfilling. 

Several  days  passed  before  I  could  moderate  my  sor- 
row ;  but  at  last  our  friends  represented  to  me  the  duties 
J  owed  to  the  orphans  who  were  lefl  with  us,  and  to 
whom  I  had  promised  to  hold  the   place  of  mother. 
Then  rousing  myself  from  my  lethargy,  and  recollecting 
the  obligations  I  had  to  fulfil,  1  bestowed  all  my  affec 
tions  on  the  innocent  beings  whom  my  father  had  con- 
fided  to  me  in  his  dying  moments.    Nevertheless  I  was 
not  at  rest ;  the  desire  c^  seeing  the  place  where  reposed 
the  mortal  remains  of  my  worthy  father  tormented  me. 
'Hiey  wi^ed  to  dissuade  me;  but  when  they  saw  I  had 
been  frequently  weeping  in  private,  they  no  longer  with- 
held me.     I  went  alone  to  Safal,  leaving  Caroline  to  take 
charge  of  the  children,  two  of  whom  were  still  in  a  dan- 
gerous  condition.     What  changes  did  I  find  at  our  cot- 
tage !    The  person  from  whom  we  had  hired  our  ne* 
groes  had  secretly  removed  them;  rank  weeds  sprung 
up  every  where ;  the  cotton  withered  for  want  of  culti- 
vation ;  the  fields  of  millet,  maize,  and  beans  had  been 
devoured  by  the  herds  of  cattle  firom  the  colony;  our 
bouse  was  naif  plundered ;  the  books  and  papers  of  my 
fiuher  taken  away.    Old  Etienne  still  remained ;  I  found 
him  cuttivatine  cotton.    As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  drew 
near ;  and  havmg  inquired  if  be  wished  to  remain  at  the 
plantation,  he  replied,  **  I  could  stay  here  all  my  llfo ; 
my  good  master  is  no  more,  but  he  is  still  here ;  1  wish 
to  work  for  the  support  of  his  children.**    I  promised 
in  my  turn  to  take  care  of  him  during  my  stay  in  Afiica. 
At  last  I  bent  my  steps  towards  my  father's  grave.  The 
shrubs  which  surrounded  it  were  covered  wiUi  the  most 
beautiful  verdure ;  their  thorny  branches  hung  over  it  as 
if  to  shield  it  fi'om  the  rays  of  the  sun.    The  silence 
which  reigned  around  this  solitary  place  was  only  inter- 
mpted  by  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
foUage,  agitated  by  a  faint  breeze.    At  the  sight  of  this 
•acred  retreat,  I  suddenly  felt  myself  penetrated  by  a 
religious  sentiment,  and  Killing  on  my  knees  upon  the 
grass,  and  resting  my  head  upon  the  humid  stone,  re- 
mained a  long  wmle  in  deep  meditation.    Then  starting 
up,  I  cried,  **  Dear  remains  of  the  bort  of  fiUhers !    I 
come  not  hither  to  distuYb  your  repose ;  but  I  come  to 
ask  of  Him  who  is  omnipotent,  resignation  to  his  august 
decrees.    I  come  to  promise  also  to  the  worthy  author 
of  my  existence,  to  give  all  my  care  to  the  orphans  whom 
he  has  left  on  earth.     I  also  promise  to  make  known  to 
fbeling  hearts  all  the  misfortunes  he  experienced  before 
being  driven  to  the  tomb.**    After  a  short  prayer,  I  arose 
and  returned  to  the  cottage.    To  consecrate  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  my  father,  I  took  two  cocoa* 
nuts,  which  he  had  planted  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  and  replanted  them  beside  the  grave ;  I  then  gave 
my  orders  to  Etienne,  and  returned  to  the  family  at 
SenogaL 

Next  dayM.  Dard  came  to  see  us  at  the  house  of  M. 
Thomas.  This  worthy  fHend  of  my  father  told  us  he 
would  not  abandon  in  Senegal  the  orphtms  whom  he  had 
promised  to  assist  I  come,  added  he,  to  return  to  the 
governor  the  leave  he  had  given  me  to  pass  six  months 
in  France,  and  I  charge  myself  with  providing  for  all 
your  wants  till  I  can  convey  you  again  to  Paris.  Such 
generous  devotion  afii^^d  me  to  tears;  I  thanked  our 
worthy  benefactor,  and  he  went  into  Mad.  Thomas's 


delightfbl  for  me  to  think  that  so  excellent  a  man,  who 
had  already  given  us  such  substantial  assistance  in  our 
distress,  did  not  think  himself  demded  by  un|ting  his 
fate  with  that  of  a  poor  orphan.  1  recollected  what  my 
father  had  said  to  me  during  one  of  our  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. **  M.  Dard,"  said  that  worthy  man,  **  is  an  esti- 
mable youth,  whose  attachment  for  us  has  never  dimi- 
nished in  spite  of  our  wretchedness ;  and  I  am  certain 
he  prefers  virtue  in  a  wifo  above  all  other  riches."  • 

Some  days  after,  our  benefactor  came  to  tell  us  he  had 
disembarked  all  his  effects,  and  that  he  had  resumed  hb 
functions  as  director  of  the  French  school  at  Senegal. 
We  talked  a  long  while  together  concerning  my  father's 
affairs,  and  ho  then  left  us.    However,  as  one  of  my 
brothers  was  very  ill,  he  returned  in  the  evening  to  see 
how  he  was.    He  found  us  in  tears ;  for  the  innocent 
creature  had  expired   in  my  arms.     M.  Dard  and  M. 
Thomas  instantly  buried  him,  for  his  body  had  already 
become  putrid.     We  took  groat  care  to  conceal  his  death 
from  his  brother,  who,  having  a  mind  superior  to  his 
age,  would  doubtless  have  been  greatly  affected.    Never- 
theless, on  the  following  day,  poor  Charles  inquired  where 
his  brother  Gustavus  was;  M.  Dard,  who  was  sitting 
near  his  bed,  told  him  he  was  at  school ;  but  he  discover- 
ed the  cheat,  and  cri6d,  weeping,  that  he  wished  a  hat  to 
go  to  school,  and  see  if  Gustavus  was  really  living.     M. 
Dard  had  the  kindness  to  go  and  purchase  him  one  to 
quiet  him,  which,  when  he  saw,  he  was  satisfied,  and 
waited  till  the  morrow  to  go  and  see  if  his  brother  was 
at  school.    This  young  victim  to  misery  dragged  out 
his  melancholy  existence  during  two  months ;  and  about 
the  end  of  October  we  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  him 
also. 

This  last  blow  plunged  me  into  a  gloomy  melancholy. 
I  was  indifferent  to  every  thing.  I  had  seen,  in  three 
months,  nearly  all  my  relations  die.  A  young  orphan 
(Alphonso  Fleury,)  our  cousin,  aged  five  years,  to  whom 
my  father  was  tutor,  and  whom  he  had  always  consider- 
ed as  his  own  child,  my  sister  Caroline,  and  myself  were 
all  that  remained  of  tlie  unfortunate  Picard  family,  who, 
on  setting  out  for  Africa,  consisted  of  nine.  We,  too, 
had  nearly  followed  our  dear  parents  to  the  grave.  Our 
friends,  however,  by  their  great  care  and  attention,  got 
us  by  degrees  to  recover  our  composure,  and  chased  from 
our  thoughts  the  cruel  recollections  which  afflicted  us. 
We  recovered  our  tranquillity,  and  dared  at  last  to  che- 
rish the  hope  of  seeing  more  fortunate  dajrs.  That  hope 
was  not  delusive.  Our  benefiictor,  M.  Dard,  since  then 
having  become  my  husband,  gathered  together  the 
wrecks  of  our  wretched  family,  and  has  proved  himselt 
worthy  of  being  a  father  to  us.  My  sister  Caroline  af- 
terwards married  M.  Richard,  agricultural  botanist,  at- 
tached to  the  agricultural  establi^iment  of  the  colony. 

Leaving  Senegal  with  my  husband  and  the  young  Al- 
phonso Fieury,  my  cousin,  on  board  his  Majesty *8  ship 
M^nagere,  on  the  18th  November  1820,  we  safely  ar- 
rived at  L'Orient  on  the  31st  December  following.  A 
few  days  after  our  landing,  we  went  to  Paris,  where  we 
remained  two  months.  At  last  we  reached  my  husband's 
native  place,  at  Bligny-sous-Beaune,  in  the  department 
of  the  Cftte  d'Or,  where  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  find- 
ing  new  relations  whose  tender  fiiendship  consoles  me 
in  part  for  the  loss  of  those  of  whom  cruel  death  de- 
prived me  in  Afiica. 


These  things,  of  the  first  hnportanoe,  had  not  been 
phiced  upon  our  machine.  Above  all,  the  want  of  a 
compass  the  most  alarmed  os,  and  we  gare  vent  to  our 
rage  and  vengeance.  M.  Cbrr^ard  tl^n  remembered 
he  had  seen  one  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  prindpal 
workmen  under  his  command :  he  spoke  to  the  man, 
who  replied,  **•  Yes,  yes,  I  have  it  with  me.**  Tliif  in- 
formation  transport^  us  with  joy,  and  we  believed  that 
our  safety  depended  upon  this  fbtile  resource :  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  crown-pieoe,  and  very  inoonect 
Those  who  have  not  been  in  situations  in  which  their 
existence  was  exposed  to  extreme  peril,  can  have  bat  a 
faint  knowledge  of  the  price  one  attaches  then  to  the 
simplest  objects — with  what  avidity  one  seizes  the  sligbt. 
est  means  capable  of  mitigating  the  rigour  of  that  fito 
against  which  they  contend.    The  compass  was  giveo 


room.  When  he  had  gone,  Mad.  Thomas  took  me 
aside,  and  said,  that  M.  Dard's  intention  wap  not  only 
to  adopt  the  wrecks  df  our  family,  but  he  wished  also  to 
dSw  me  bds  hand  as  soon  as  our  grief  had  subsided. 
eoiifi4enee,  I  own,  displeased  roe  not;  for  it  was 


The  following  is  the  substance,  abridged  from  MM. 
Corr^rd  and  &vigny,  of  what  took  place  on  the  Raft 
during  -thirteen  days  before  the  sufferers  were  taken  up 
by  the  Argus  Brig. 

After  the  boats  had  disappeared,  the  consternation  be- 
came  extreme.  All  the  horrors  of  thirst  and  fiunine 
passed  before  o«r  imaginations ;  besides,  we  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  treacherous  element,  which  already  covered 
the  half  of  our  bodies.  The  deep  stupor  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  instantly  changed  to  despair.  All  saw 
their  inevitable  destruction,  and  expressed  by  their  moans 
the  dark  thoughts  which  brooded  in  their  minds.  Our 
words  were  at  first  unavailing  to  quiet  their  fears,  which 
we  participated  with  them,  but  which  a  greater  strength 
of  mind  enabled  us  to  dissemble.  At  last,  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and  our  proffered  consolations,  quieted  them 
by  degrees,  but  could  not  entirely  dissipate  the  terror 
with  which  they  were  seized. 

When  tranquillity  was  a  littie  restored,  we  began  to 
seareh  abont  the  rati  for  the  charts,  the  compass,  and  the 
anchor,  which  we  presumed  had  been  placed  upon  it,  after 
what  we  had  been  told  at  the  time  of  quitting  the  firigate.* 


*  M.  Corrtord,  fearing  that  on  the  event  of  their  be- 
ing separated  fironi  the  mts  by  any  unforeseen  accident 


to  the  commander  of  the  raft,  but  an  accident  deprived 
us  of  it  for  ever !  it  foil,  and  disappeued  between  the 
pieces  of  wood  which  formed  our  machine.  We  had 
kept  it  but  a  few  hours,  and,  after  its  loss,  had  nothing 
now  to  guide  us  but  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

We  had  all  gone  afioat  without  taking  any  food.  Hod- 
ger  beginning  to  be  imperiously  folt,  we  mixed  oar  paste 
of  sea-biscuit  [which  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  was  wilk 
difficulty  recovered]  with  a  little  wine,  and  distriboled 
it  thus  prepared.  Such  was  our  first  meal,  and  the  bat 
we  had  during  our  stay  upon  the  raft 

An  order,  according  to  our  numbers,  was  wita Wished 
for  the  distribution  of  our  miserable  provisions;.     71^0 
ration  of  wine  was  fixed  at  three  quarters  a-da/.'     We 
will  speak  no  more  of  the  biscuit,  it  having  been  entirely 
consumed  at  the  first  distribution.   The  diy  passed  atway 
sufficiently  tranquil.    We  talked  of  the  means  by  'w^udi 
we  would  teve  ourselves ;  we  spoke  of  it  as  a,  eeitam 
circumstance,  which  reanimated  our  conra^ ;  and  we 
sustained  that  of  the  soldiers,  by  cherishing  in  Ihem  the 
hope  of  being  able,  in  a  short  while,  to  revenge  Ck». 
selves  on  those  who  had  so  basely  aband<uied  as.   This 
hope  of  vengeance,  it  must  be  avowed,  equally  animatrd 
us  all;  and  we  poured  out  a  thousand  imprecatkn 
against  those  who  had  left  us  a  prey  to  so  miich  misery 
and  danger. 

The  (Sicer  who  commanded  the  raft  beiii|r  nnabfe  to 
move,  M.  Sayigny  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  eiectiBf 
the  mast    He  caused  them  to  cut  in  two  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  frigate's  masts,  and  fixed  it  with  Ad  rope 
which  had  serv^  to  tow  us,  and  of  which  we  mide  rtavi 
and  shrowds.    It  was  placed  on  the  anterior  third  of  the 
raft    We  put  up  for  a  sail  the  main-top-gallant,  wbkb 
trimmed  very  well,  but  was  of  very  littfo   use,  except 
when  the  wind  served  from  behind;  and  to  keep  the  r^ 
in  this  course,  we  were  obliged  to  trim  the  sail  as  if  tkr 
breeze  blew  athwart  us. 

In  the  evening,  our  hearts  and  our  prayers,  hy  a  frei 
ing  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  were  turned  towards 
Heaven.  Surrounded  by  inevitable  dangers,  we  addrc» 
ed  that  invisible  Being  who  has  established,  and  whc 
maintains  the  <Nrder  of  the  universe.  Our  tows  were 
fervent,  and  we  experienced  from  our  prayers  the  cheer- 
ing influence  of  hope.  It  is  necessary  to  have  been  ia 
similar  situations,  before  one  can  rightly  imagine  what 
a  charm  it  is  to  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  the 
idea  of  God  protecting  the  unfortunate ! 

One  consoling  thought  still  soothed  our  im 
We  persuaded  ourselves  that  the  little  diyision 
to  the  isle  of  Arguin,  and  that  after  it  had  set  a  part  of 
its  people  on  shore,  the  rest  would  return  to  oar  wtaA- 
ance ;  we  endeavoured  to  impress  this  idea  im  oar  sd- 
diers  and  sailors,  which  quieted  them.  The  night  came 
without  our  hope  being  realised  ;  the  wind  fieshened,  asd 
the  sea  was  considerably  sv^elled.  What  a  horribSe 
night !  The  thought  of  seeing  the  boats  on  the  woormw 
a  Httle  consoled  our  men,  the  greater  part  of  whem,  te- 
ing  unaccustomed  with  the  sea,  fell  on  one  uaeAtr  at 
each  movement  of  the  raft  M.  &ivigny,  sctnadcd  V5 
some  people  who  still  preserved  their  presenee  ot  «un& 
amidst  the  disorder,  stretched  cords  across  the  raft,  by 
which  the  men  held,  and  were  better  able  to  resist  tks 
swell  of  the  sea :  some  were  even  obliged  to  &atsn  theo- 


called  from  the  raft  to  an  officer  on  board  the  frigate,^ 
"  Are  we  in  a  condition  to  take  the  route  ^     *  '    ^ 


Btruments  and  charts  7"  got  the  following  reply :  **  TestV 
yes,  I  have  provided  for  you  every  necessary.**  M .  Cor* 
rdard  again  called  to  him,  **  Who  was  to  be  their  oafl>« 
mandeir  7"  when  the  same  officer  ssid.  »  Tb  I  ;  I  will  M 
with  you  in  an  instant ;"  but  he  instantly  went  ^jmj  scah 
ed  himself  in  one  of  the  boats! — ^Tranb. 

*  The  original  French  is  /rots  quality  whidi  oertamH 
cannot  mean  three  quarts;  in  all  probability  it  is  ttetSi 
pints. — Tkahb.  * 
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In  the  middle  oTthe  ii%ht  the  weather  was  very 
rong^b ;  huge  waves  borst  upon  us,  sometimes  overturn- 
ing' us  with  great  violence.  The  cries  of  the  men  mia- 
^ted  with  the  roaring  of  the  flood,  whilst  the  terrible  sea 
raised  us  at  every  instant  from  the  raft,  and  threatened 
to  sweep  us  away.  This  scene  viras  rendered  still  more 
terrible,  by  the  horrors  inspired  by  the  darkness  of  tlie 
night.  Suddenly  we  believed  we  saw  fires  in  the  dis- 
tance at  intervals.  We  had  had  the  precaution  to  hang 
at  the  top  of  the  mast,  the  gunpowder  and  pistols  whioli 
we  bad  brought  from  the  frijrate.  We  made  signals  by 
burning  &  large  quantity  of  cartridges;  we  even  fired 
some  pistt^  but  it  seems  the  fire  we  saw,  was  nothing 
but  an  error  of  vision,  or^  perhaps,  nothing  more  than 
the  sfiarkling  of  the  waves. 

We  stmgfied  with  death  durinpf  the  whole  of  the  night, 
holding  firmly  by  the  ropes  which  were  made  venr  se- 
cure.   Toesed  by  the  waves  fitnn  the  back  to  the  nont, 
and  from  the  firmit  to  the  back,  and  sometimes  precipi- 
tated into  the  sea ;  floating  between  life  and  death,  mourn- 
ing our  misfbrtnnes,  certain  of  perishing;  we  disputed, 
nevertheless,  the  remainder  of  our  existence,  with  that 
crud  deoMot  which  threatened  to  ingulf  us.    Such  was 
oar  eondition  tiU  daybreak.    At  every  instant  we  heard 
the  lamentable  cries  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors ;  they 
pnpued  for  death,  bidding  fiirewell  to  one  another,  im- 
phring  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  addressing  fervent 
prayns  to  God.     Every  one  made  vows  to  him,  in  spHe 
of  the  certainty  of  never  beinr  able  to  accomplish  them. 
FrightAil  situation !     How  is  it  possible  to  have  any  idea 
of  it,  which  wiU  not  fiUi  short  of  the  realitv  ! 

Towards  seven  in  the  morning  the  sea  roll  a  little,  the 

wind  blew  with  less  fiiry ;  but  what  a  scene  presented 

itself  to  Qfur  view  \    Ten  or  twelve  unfortunates,  having 

their  mferior  extremities  fixed  in  the  openings  between 

the  iMeces  of  the  lafl,  had  perished  by  being  unable  to 

4ysengage  themselves ;  several  others  were  swept  away 

by  the  violeooe  o£  the  sea.    At  the  hour  of  repast,  we 

took  the  numbers  anew ;  we  had  lost  twenty  men.    We 

win  not  affirm  that  this  was  the  exact  number ;  for  we 

perceived  some  soldiers  who,  to  have  more  than  their 

tbue^  took  rations  for  two,  and  even  three;  we  were  so 

huddled  together,  that  we  found  it  absolutely  impossible 

to  prevent  thb  abuse 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  a  touching  scene  of  filial 
piety  drew  our  tears.  Two  young  men  raised  and  re- 
oofnifled  their  fiither,  who  had  fiiUen,  and  was  lying  in- 
sensible among  the  foet  of  the  peop^  They  believed 
him  at  first  dead,  and  their  despair  was  expressed  in  the 
most  afl!W*"g  manner.  It  was  perceived,  however,  that 
he  still  breathed,  and  every  assistance  was  rendered  for 
his  reoovery  in  our  power.  He  slowly  revived,  and  was 
restored  to  life,  and  to  the  prayers  of  his  sons,  who  sup- 
ported him,  closely  folded  in  their  arras.  Whilst  our 
nearta  were  soflened  by  this  afiecting  episode  in  our 
melaacholy  adventures,  we  had  soon  to  witness  the  sad 
specfcade  of  a  dark  contrast  Two  ship-boys  and  a  baker 
fieared  not  to  seek  death,  and  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea,  aAer  having  bid  fiirewell  to  their  companions  in 
misdEMtone.  Already  the  minds  of  our  people  were  sin- 
gularly altered;  some  believed  they  saw  land,  others 
shipa  which  were  x^oming  to  save  us ;  all  talked  aloud  of 
their  fiUlacious  visions. 

We  lamented  the  loss  of  our  unfortunate  companions. 

At  this  moment  we  were  for  from  anticipating  the  still 

more  terrible  scene  which  took  place  on  the  following 

sight ;  far  from  that,  we  enjoyed  a  positive  satisfiw^n, 

so  well  were  we  persuaded  that  the  boats  would  return 

to  oar  aaaistance.    The  day  was  fine,  and  the  most  per- 

feet  tranquillity  reigned  all  the  while  on  our  raft.    The 

evening  came,  and  no  boats  appeared.^    Despondency  be. 

fan  to  seize  our  men,  and  then  a  spirit  of  insubordina- 

tUm  manifested  itself  in  eries  of  rage.    The  voice  of  the 

oOieera  was  entirely  disregarded.    Night  fell  rapidly  in, 

the  sky  was  obscured  by  dark  clouds ;  the  wind  which, 

daring  tim  Whole  of  the  day,  had  blown  rather  violently, 

became  fiirioas  and  swelled  the  sea,  which  in  an  instant 

beeame  very  rough. 

The  pre<^ding  night  had  been  firightftil,  but  this  was 
still  more  so.  Mountains  of  water  covered  us  at  every 
instant,  and  burst  with  fiiry  into  the  midst  of  us.  Very 
fortunately  we  had  the  wind  fr^m  behind,  and  the  strengtli 
c»f  the  sea  was  a  little  broken  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  were  driven  before  it  We  were  impelled  towards 
the  land.  The  men,  from  the  violence  of  the  sea,  were 
harried  from  the  back  to  the  fi-ont ;  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  to  the  centre,  the  firmest  part  at  the  raft,  and  those 
who  oould  not  get  there  almost  all  perished,  fiefore  and 
behind  the  waves  dashed  impetuously,  -and  swept  away 
the  men  in  spite  of  ail  their  resistance.  At  the  centre 
the  presmre  was  such,  U^  some  unfortanates  were  suf- 


focated by  the  weight  pf  their  comrades,  who  fell  upon 
them  at  every  instant  .  The  ofBcen  kept  by  the  foot  of 
tlie  little  mast,  and  were  obliged  every  moment  to  call  to 
those  around  them  to  go  to  the  one  or  the  other  side  to 
avoid  the  wave;  for  the  sea  coming  nearly  athwart  us, 
gave  our  raft  nearly  a  perpendicular  position,  to  counter- 
act which  they  were  forced  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
side  raised  by  the  sea. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors,  frightened  by  the  presence  of 
almost  inevitable  danger,  doubted  not  that  they  had 
reached  their  lost  hour.  Firmly  believing  they  were 
lost,  they  resolved  to  soothe  their  last  moments  by  drink- 
ing till  they  lost  their  reason.  We  had  no  power  to  op- 
pose this  disorder.  They  seized  a  cask  which  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  raft,  made  a  hole  in  the  end  of  it,  and 
with  small  tin  cups,  took  each  a  {N'etty  large  quantity  ; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  cease,  for  the  sea-water  rushed 
into  the  hole  they  had  made.  I'he  fumes  of  the  wine 
failed  not  to  disorder  their  brains,  already  weakened  by 
the  presence  of  danger  and  want  of  food.  Thus  exciteo, 
these  men  became  deaf  to  the  voico  of  reason.  They 
wished  to  involve,  in  one  common  ruin,  all  their  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  They  avowedly  expressed  their 
intention  of  freeing  themselves  from  their  officers,  who, 
they  said,  wished  to  oppose  their  design ;  and  then  to  de- 
stroy the  raft,  by  cutting  the  ropes  which  united  its  dif^ 
ferent  parts.  Immediately  after,  they  resolved  to  put 
their  [^ans  in  execution.  One  of  them  advanced  upon 
the  side  of  the  raft  with  a  boarding-axe,  and  began  to 
cut  the  cords.  This  was  the  signal  of  revolt  We  step- 
ped forward  to  prevent  these  insane  mortals,  and  he  who 
was  armed  with  a  hatchet,  with  which  he  even  threaten- 
ed an  officer,  fell  the  first  victim ;  a  stroke  of  a  sabre  ter- 
minated his  existence. 

This  man  was  an  Asiatic,  and  a  sddier  in  a  colonial 
regiment  Of  a  colossal  stature,  short  hair,  a  nose  ex- 
tremely large,  an  enormous  mouth,  dark  complexion,  he 
made  a  most  hideous  appearance.  At  first  he  placed 
himself  in  the  middle  of  the  raft,  and,  at  each  blow  of 
his  fist,  knocked  down  every  one  who  opposed  him ;  he 
inspired  the  greatest  terror,  and  none  durst  approach 
him.  Had  there  been  six  such,  our  destruction  would 
have  been  certain. 

Some  men,  anxious  to  prolong  their  existence,  armed 
and  united  themselves  with  those  who  wished  to  preserve 
the  raft;  among  this  number  were  some  subaltern  officers 
and  many  passengers.  The  rebels  drew  their  sabres,  and 
those  wIk)  had  none  armed  themselves  with  knives.  They 
advanced  in  a  determined  mani^r  upon  us ;  we  stood  on 
our  defence ;  the  attack  commenced.  Animated  by  de- 
spair, one  of  them  aimed  a  stroke  at  an  officer ;  the  rebel 
instantly  fell,  pierced  with  wounds.  This  firmness  awed 
them  foir  an  instant,  but  diminished  nothing  of  their  rage. 
They  ceased  to  advance,  and  withdrew,  presenting  to  us 
a  front  bristling  with  sabres  and  bayonets,  to  the  beck 
pert  of  the  raft  to  execute  their  plan.  One  of  them  feign- 
ed to  rest  himself  on  the  small  railings  on  the  sides  of  the 
raft,  and  with  a  knife  began  cutting  the  cords.  Being 
told  by  a  servant,  one  of  us  sprunff  upon  him.  A  soldier, 
wishing  to  defend  him,  struck  at  the  officer  with  his  knife, 
which  only  pierced  his  coat ;  the  officer  wheeled  round, 
seized  his  adversary,  and  threw  both  him  and  his  comrade 
into  tlie  sea. 

There  had  been  as  yet  but  partial  aflairs:  the  combat 
now  became  general.  Some  one  cried  to  lower  the  saU ;  a 
crowd  of  infiiriated  mortals  threw  themselves  in  an  instant 
upon  the  baulyards,  the  shrouds,  and  cut  tliem.  The  fall 
of  the  mast  almost  broke  the  thigh  of  a  captain  of  infen. 
try,  who  fell  insensible.  He  was  seized  by  the  soldiers, 
who  threw  him  into  the  sea.  We  saved  him,  and  placed 
him  on  a  barrel,  whence  he  was  taken  by  the  rebels,  who 
wished  to  put  out  his  eyes  with  a  penknife.  Exasperated 
by  so  mucn  brutality,  we  no  longer  restrained  ourselves, 
but  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  charged  them  with  fiiry. 
Sword  in  hand  we  traversed  the  line  which  the  soldiers 
formed,  and  many  paid  with  their  lives  the  errors  of  their 
revolt  Various  passengers,  during  these  cruel  moments, 
evinced  the  greatest  courage  and  coolness. 

M.  Corr^tfd  fell  into  a  sort  of  swoon;  but  hearing  at 
every  instant  the  cries,  Th  arm$  I  vnlh  v^,  eomrade$;  we 
are  lott  /  joined  with  the  groans  and  imprecations  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  was  soon  roused  from  his  lethargy. 
All  this  horrible  tumult  speedily  made  him  compreh^id 
bow  necessary  it  was  to  be  upon  his  guard.  Armed  with 
his  sabre,  he  gathered  together  some  of  his  workmen  on 
the  firont  of  the  raft,  and  there  charged  them  to  hurt  no 


difficult  to  defend.  At  every  instant  he  was  opposed  to 
men  armed  with  knives,  sabres,  and  bayonets.  Many  had 
carabines  which  they  wielded  as  clubs.  Every  efibrt  was 
made  to  stop  them,  by  holding  them  off*  at  the  point  of 
their  swords ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  they  expe- 
rienced in  fighting  with  their  wretched  countrymen,  they 
were  compefied  to  use  their  arms  without  mercy.  Many 
of  the  mutineers  attacked  with  fury,  and  they  were  oblig- 
ed  to  repel  them  in  the  same  manner.  Some  of  the  la- 
bourers received  severe  wpunds  in  this  action.  Their 
commander  could  show  a  great  number  received  iu  the 
difierent  engagements.  At  last  their  united  efibrts  pre- 
vailed  in  dispersing  this  mass  who  had  attacked  them 
with  such  iiiry. 

During  this  combat,  M.  Corr^ard  was  told  by  one  of 
his  workmen  who  remained  fiiithful,  that  one  of  their 
comrades,  named  Dominique,  had  gone  over  to  the  rebels, 
and  that  they  hod  seized  and  thrown  him  into  the  sea. 
Immediately  forgetting  the  fault  and  treason  of  this  man, 
he  threw  himself  in  at  the  place  whence  the  voice  of  the 
wretch  was  heard  calling  for  assistance,  seized  him  by  the 
hair,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  restore  him  on  board. 
Dominique  had  got  several  sabre  wounds  in  a  charge,  one 
of  which  had  laid  open  his  head.  In  spite  of  the  dark- 
ness we  found  out  the  wound,  which  seemed  very  large. 
One  of  the  workmen  gave  his  handkerchief  to  bind  and 
stop  the  blood.  Our  care  recovered  the  wretch;  but, 
when  he  had  cc^lccted  strength,  the  ungrateful  Domi. 
nique,  forgetting  at  once  his  duty  and  the  stgnal  service 
which  wo  had  rendered  him,  went  and  rejoined  the  rebels. 
So  much  baseness  and  insanity  did  not  go  unrevenged  ; 
and  soon  after  he  found,  in  a  fresh  assault,  that  death 
from  which  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  saved,  but  which  he 
might  in  all  probability  have  avoided,  if,  true  to  honour 
and  gratitude,  he  had  remained  among  us. 

Just  at  the  moment  we  finished  dressing  the  wounds  of 
Dominique,  another  voice  was  heard.  It  was  that  of  the 
unfortunate  female  v^ho  was  with  us  on  the  raft,  and  whom 
the  infuriated  beings  had  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  who  had  defended  her  with  courage.  M. 
Corr^ard,  in  despair  at  seeing  two  unfortunates  perish, 
whose  pitiful  cries,  especiailpr  the  woman^s,  pierced  his 
heart,  seized  a  large  rope  which  he  found  on  the  front  of 
the  rafl,  which  he  festened  round  his  middle,  and  throw- 
ing  himself  a  second  time  into  the  sea,  was  again  so  for- 
tunate  as  to  save  the  woman,  who  invoked,  with  all  her 
might,  the  assistance  of  our  Lady  of  Land.  H  er  husband 
was  rescued  at  the  same  time  by  the  head  workman, 
Laviletto.  We  laid  these  unfortunates  upon  the  dead 
bodies,  supporting  their  backs  with  a  barrel.  In  a  short 
while  they  recovered  their  senses.  The  first  thing  the 
woman  did  was  to  acquaint  herrelf  witli  the  name  of  the 
person  who  saved  her,  and  to  express  to  him  her  liveliest 
gratitude.  Finding,  doubtless,  that  her  words  but  ill  ex- 
pressed  her  feelings, she  recollected  she  had  in  her  pocket 
a  little  snufiT,  and  instantly  ottered  it  to  him, — it  was  all 
she  possessed.  Touched  with  the  gifl,  but  unable  to  Use 
it,  M.  Corr^ard  gave  it  to  a  poor  sailor,  which  served  him 
for  three  or  four  days.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  de- 
scribe  a  still  more  affiscting  scene, — the  joy  this  unfortu- 
nate  couple  testified,  when  they  had  sufficiently  recovered 
their  senses,  at  finding  they  were  both  saved. 

The  rebels  being  repulsed,  as  it  has  been  stated  above, 
left  us  a  little  repose.  The  moon  lighted  with  her  me- 
lancholy rays  this  disastrous  rafl,  tins  narrow  space,  on 
which  were  found  united  so  many  torturing  anxieties,  so 
many  cruel  misfortunes,  a  madness  so  insensate,  a  cou- 
rage  so  heroic,  and  the  most  generous — the  most  amiable 
sentiments  of  nature  and  humanity. 

The  man  and  wife,  who  had  been  but  a  little  before 
stabbed  with  swords  and  bayonets,  and  thrown  both  toge- 
ther  into  a  stormy  sea,  could  scarcely  credit  their  senses 
when  they  found  themselves  in  one  another's  arms.  The 
woman  was  a  native  of  the  Upper  Alps,  which  place  she 
had  left  twenty-four  years  before,  and  during  which  time 
she  had  followed  tho  French  armies  in  the  campaigns  in 
Italy*  and  other  places,  as  a  sutler.  •*  Therefore  preserve 
my  life,"  said  she  to  M.Corr^ard,  "you  see  I  am  an 
UMfiil  woman.  Ah  I  if  you  knew  how  oflen  I  have  yen- 
tured  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  braved  death  to  carry 
assistance  to  our  gallant  men.  Whether  th^  had  money 
or  not,  I  always  let  them  have  my  goods.  Sometimes  a 
battle  would  deprive  me  of  my  poor  debtors;  but  after 
the  victory,  others  would  pay  mc  double  or  triple  for  what 
they  had  consumed  before  the  engagement  Thus  I  came 
in  for  a  share  of  their  victories."    Unfortunate  woman  f 


one,  unless  they  were  attacked.    He  almost  always  re-  she  little  knew  what  a  horrible  fate  awaited  her  among 
mained  with  ti»cm ;  and  several  times  they  had  to  defend  -us  I    TTiey  felt,  tliey  expressed  so  vividly  that  happiness 
themselves  against  the  rebels,  who,  swimming  round  to     '  *  '    " 
the  point  of  the  raft,  placed  M.  Oorreard  and  his  little 
troop  between  two  dangers,  and  made  their  position  very 


which  they  alas  so  shortly  enjoyed,  that  it  would  havo 
drawn  tears  fit>m  the  most  obdurate  heart  But  in  that 
horrible  moment,  when  we  searoely  breathed  fhmi  the 
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most  fUrioUB  attack, — when  we  were  obliged  to  be  eon- 
tinuallj  on  our  guard,  not  only  against  the  violence  of  the 
men,  but  a  most  boisterous  sea,  few  among  us  had  time 
to  attend  to  scenes  of  conjugal  affection. 

After  this  second  cheek,  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  wa« 
suddenly  appeased,  and  gave  place  to  the  most  abject 
cowardice.  Several  threw  themselves  at  our  feet,  and  im- 
plored our  pardon,  which  was  instantly  granted.  Think- 
mg  that  order  was  reestablished,  we  returned  to  our  sta. 
tion  on  the  centre  of  the  raft,  only  taking  the  precaution 
»f  keeping  our  arms.  We,  however,  had  soon  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  counting  on  the  permanence  of  any 
honest  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  these  beings. 

It  was  nearly  midnight;  and  after  an  hour  of  apparent 
tranquillity,  the  sold  icrs  rose  afresh.  Thei  r  m  i  nd  was  en- 
tirely gone ;  they  ran  upon  us  in  despair  with  knives  and 
■abres  in  their  hands.  As  they  yet  had  all  their  physical 
strength,  and  besides  were  armed,  we  were  obliged  again 
to  stand  on  our  defence.  Their  revolt  became  still  more 
dangerous,  as,  in  their  delirium,  they  were  entirely  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  reason.  They  attacked  tis,  we  charged 
them  in  our  turn,  and  immediately  the  rail  was  strewed 
with  their  dead  bodies.  Those  of  our  adversaries  who  hod 
no  weapons  endeavoured  to  tear  us  with  their  sharp  teeth. 
Many  of  us  were  cruelly  bitten.  M.  Savigny  was  torn  on 
tho  kgs  and  the  shoulder;  be  also  received  a  wound  on 
the  right  arm,  whisli  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  fourth 
and  httle  finger  for  a  long  while.  Many  others  were 
wounded ;  and  many  cnts  were  found  in  our  clothes  from 
knives  and  sabres. 

One  of  our  workmen  was  also  seized  by  four  of  tiie  re- 
bels, who  wished  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  One  of  them 
had  laid  hold  of  his  right  leg,  and  had  bit  most  unmerci- 
ftdly  the  tendcm  above  the  heel;  others  were  striking  him 
with  great  slashes  of  their  sabres,  and  with  the  but  end  of 
their  guns,  w  hen  his  cries  made  us  hasten  to  his  assistance. 
In  this  affair,  the  brave  Lavilette,  ex-serjeant  of  the 
foot  artillery  of  the  Old  Guard,  behaved  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  greatest  praise.  He  rushed  upon  the  in- 
fhriated  beings  in  the  manner  of  M.  Corr^ard,  and  soon 
snatched  the  Workman  ft'om  the  danger  which  menaced 
him.  Some  short  while  after,  in  a  fr^h  attack  of  the  re- 
bels, sub-lieutenant  Lozach  fell  into  their  hands.  In 
their  delirium,  they  had  taken  him  for  Lieutenant  Dan- 
glas,  of  whom  we  have  formerly  spoken,  and  who  had 
abandoned  the  rail  at  the  moment  when  we  were  quitting 
the  frigate.  The  troop,  to  a  man,  eagerly  sought  this 
officer,  who  had  seen  littie  service,  ami  whom  they  re- 
proached (or  having  used  them  ill  during  tiie  time  they 
garrisoned  the  Isle  of  Rh6.  We  believed  this  officer 
UMt,  but  bearing  his  voice,  wo  soon  found  it  still  possible 
to  save  him.  Immediately  M.  M.Clairet,  Savigny,  L*Heu- 
reuz,  Lavilette,  Cotxiin,  Corrdard,  and  some  workmen, 
formed  themselves  into  small  platoons,  and  rushed  upon 
the  insurgents  with  great  impetuosity,  overturning  every 
doe  in  their  way,  and  retook  M.  Lozach,  and  placed  him 
on  the  eentre  of  the  rafl 

The  preservation  of  this  officer  cost  us  infinite  diffi- 
culty. Every  moment  the  soldiers  demanded  be  should 
be  delivered  to  them,  designating  him  always  by  tho  name 
t£  Danglos.  We  endeavoured  to  make  them  compre- 
hend their  mistake,  and  told  them  that  they  themselves 
had  seen  the  person  for  whom  they  sought  return  on 
board  the  fngotew  They  were  insensible  to  every  thing 
we  said ;  every  thing  before  them  was  Danglas ;  they 
saw  him  perpetually,  and  furiously  and  unceasingly  de- 
manded his  bead.  It  was  only  by  force  of  arms  we 
sueceeded  in  repressing  their  rage,  and  quieting  their 
dreadful  cries  of  death. 

Horrible  night !  tbou  shrouded  with  thy  gloomy  veil 
these  frightful  combats,  over  which  presided  the  cruel 
demon  of  despair. 

We  had  also  to  tremble  for  the  life  of  M.  Ooudin. 
Wounded  and  ftitigucd  by  tlic  attacks  which  he  had  sus- 
tained with  us,  and  in  whieh  he  hod  shown  a  covarnge 
superior  to  every  thing,  he  was  resting  himself  on  a  bar- 
rel, holding  in  his  arms  a  young  saikv  boy  of  twolvo 
years  of  age^  to  whom  ho  had  attached  himself,  l^he 
mutineers  seized  him  with  his  barrel,  and  threw  him 
into  tlie  sea,  with  the  boy«  whom  he  still  held  fast.  In 
spite  of  his  burden,  ho  hiiid  the  presence  of  mind  to  lay 
hold  of  the  raft  and  to  save  himself  ftom  extreme  peril. 

We  cannot  yet  comprehend  botw  a  handf\il  cff  men 
should  have  dcen  able  to  resist  such  a  number  so  mon- 
strously  insane.  We  are  sure  we  wore  not  more  than 
twenty  to  combat  all  these  madmen.  Let  it  not,  how- 
•ver,  be  imagined,  tiiat  in  Uic  midst  of  all  these  dangers, 


determination  of  cutting  the  cords  of  the  raft.  Permit 
us  now  to  make  some  observations  concerning  the  differ- 
ent sensations  with  which  we  were  aftectod. 

During  the  first  day,  M.  Griffin  entirely  lost  his  senses. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  but  M.  Savigny  saved 
him  with  his  own  hands.  His  words  were  vague  and 
unconnected.  A  second  time  he  threw  himself  in,  but, 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  kept  hold  of  the  cross  pieces  of  the 
raft,  and  was  again  saved. 

The  following  is  what  M.  Savigny  experienced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  night  His  eyes  closed  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  he  felt  a  general  drowsiness.  In  this  condition 
the  most  delightful  visions  flitted  across  his  imagination. 
He  saw  around  him  a  country  covered  with  tiie  most 
bcHLutiful  plantations,  and  found  himself  in  tiie  midst  of 
objects  delightful  to  his  senses.  Nevertheless,  he  reason- 
ed concerning  his  condition,  and  felt  that  courage  alone 
could  withdraw  him  from  this  species  of  ncm-existence. 
He  demanded  some  wine  from  the  master-gunner,  who 
got  it  for  him,  and  he  recovered  a  litUe  from  this  state  of 
stupor.  If  the  unfortunates  who  were  assailed  with 
these  primary  symptoms  had  not  strength  to  withstand 
them,  their  death  was  certain.  Some  became  furioos; 
othets  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  bidding  farewell  to 
their  comrades  with  the  utmost  coolness.  Some  said — 
"  Fear  nothing ;  I  am  going  to  get  you  assistance,  and 
will  return  in  a  short  while."  In  the  midst  of  this  gene- 
ral madness,  some  wretches  were  seen  rushing  upon  their 
companions,  sword  in  hand,  demanding  a  wing  of  a 
chicken  and  some  bread  to  appease  the  hunger  which 
consumed  them ;  others  asked  for  their  hammocks,  to  go, 
they  said,  between  the  decks  of  the  frigate  to  take  a  little 
repose,.  Afany  believed  th^  were  still  on  the  decks  of 
the  Medusa,  surrounded  by  the  same  objects  Uiey  there 
saw  daily.  Some  saw  ships,  and  called  to  them  for  as- 
sistance, or  a  fine  harbour,  in  the  distance  of  which  was 
an  elegant  city.  M.  Corr^ard  thought  he  was  travelling 
through  the  beautiful  fields  of  Italy.  An  officer  said  to 
him — ^**I  recollect  we  have  been  abandoned  by  the  boats ; 
but  fear  nothing.  I  am  g^ing  to  write  to  the  governor, 
and  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  bo  saved.**  M.  Corr^ard  re- 
plied in  the  same  tone,  and  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  ordi- 
nary condition, — "  Have  you  a  pigeon  to  carry  your 
orders  wHh  such  celerity  7^  The  cries  and  the  confu- 
sion soon  ronsed  us  from  this  languor;  bat  when  tran- 
quillity was  somewhat  restored,  we  again  fell  into  the 
same  drowsy  condition.  On  the  morrow,  we  feh  as  if 
we  had  awoke  from  -a  painful  dream^  and  asked  of  ou^ 
companions,  if,  during  their  sleep,  they  had  not  seen 
eombats,  and  heard  ories  of  despair.  Some  replied,  that 
the  same  visions  liad  cemtinuaBy  tormented  them,  and 
that  they  were  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Every  one  be- 
lieved be  was  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  a  horrible 
dream. 

After  theso  different  combats,  overcome  with  toil,  with 
want  of  food  and  sleep,  we  laid  ourselves  down  and  re- 
posed till  the  morrow  dawned,  and  showed  ns  the  horror 
of  the  scene.  A  great  number  in  their  delirium  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  sea.  We  found  that  sixty^  or 
sixty-five  had  perished  diiring  the  night.  A  fourth  part 
at  least,  we  supposed  had  drowned  themselves  in  despair. 
We  only  lost  two  of  our  number,  neither  of  whom  were 
officers.  The  deepest  dejection  was  painted  on  every 
^ce  ;  each,  having  recovered  himself,  oouid  now  feel  tiie 
horrors  of  h'n  situation ;  and  some  of  ns,  shedding  tears 
of  despair,  bitterly  deplored  tiie  rigour  of  our  fhtc. 

A  new  misfortune  was  now  revealed  to  us.  During 
the  tumult,  the  rebels  had  thrown  into  the  sea  two  bar- 
rels of  wine,  and  the  only  two  casks  of  water  which  we 
had  upon  the  raft.  TVo  casks  of  wine  had  been  con- 
sumed the  day  before,  and  only  one  was  lefL  We  were 
more  than  sixty  in  number,  and  we  were  obhged  to  put 
ourselves  xn  half  rations. 

At  break  of  day,  the  sea  calmed,  which  permitted  us 
agun  to  erect  our  mast  When  it  was  replaced,  wc 
made  a*  distribution  of  wine.  The  tmhappy  soldiers 
murmured'  and  blamed  us  for  privations  which  we  equally 
endured  with  •  tiiem.  They  fell  exhausted.  Wo  hod 
token  nothing  fbr  forty-«ight  hours,  and  we  had  been 
obliged  to  struggle  continually  against astrong  sea.  Wc 
could,  like  them,  hardly  support  ourselves ;  courage  alon^ 
mode  ns  still  act  We  resolved  to  employ  every  possible 
means  to  catoh  fish,  and;  collecting  all  the  hooks  and 
eyes  from  the  soldiers,  made  fisH-hook«  of  them,  but  all 
was  of  no  avail.  The  currents  carried  our  lines  vnder 
the  rafl,  where  tiiey  got  entangled.  Wc  bent  a  baycncl 
to  catch  sharks ;  one  bit  at  it,  and  straightened  it,  and  wc 


the  most  cruel  privations,  had  greatiy  changed  our  Intel 


we  had  preserved  our  reason  entire*    Fear,  anxiety,  and<  abandoned  our  project  '  Something  was  absblulely  no- 


cessary  to  sustain  our  miserable  existence,  and  wc  trem- 


lectual  faculties.    But  being  somewhat  less  insane  titan  ble  with  horror  at  being  obliged  to  tell  that  of  which  we 
the  uofbctiiBate  soldiers,  w%  enerfstioally  opposed  thoir  Imado  use.    We  fbel  our  pen  fail  from  our  hands ;  a  mor- 


tal cold  congeals  all  our  members,  and  our  hair  bristles 
erect  on  our  foreheads.  Reader!  we  implore 'you,  f^I 
not  indignant  towards  men  already  everioaded  witii 
misery.  Pity  their  condition,  and  shed  a  tear  <^  sorrow 
for  their  deplorable  fate. 

The  wretches,  whom  death  bad  spared  during  the  dii. 
astrous  night  we  have  described,  sdsed  upon  the  dead 
bodies  witii  which  the  raft  was  covered,  catting  them  up 
by  sliees,  which  some  even  instantiy  dev«arc^.  Many 
nevertheless  refrained*  Almost  all  the  officers  were  of 
this  number.  Seeing  that  this  monstrous  food  had  revived 
the  strength  of  those  who  had  used  it,  it  was  proposed  to 
dry  it,  to  make  it  a  little  more  palatable.  Those  who 
had  firmness  to  abstain  from  it,  took  an  addHion&l  qoau- 
tity  of  wine.  Wc  endeavoured  to  eat  sboulder-behs  and 
cartouch-boxes,  and  contrived  to  swallow  some  small  bits 
of  them.  Some  eat  linen  :  others  the  leathers  of  the  bats, 
on  which  was  a  littie  grease,  or  rather  dirt  We  had 
recourse  to  many  exp^ients  to  prolong  our  raiserafafe 
existence,  to  recount  which  would  only  disgust  the  heart 
of  humanity. 

The  day  vras  calm  and  beautifUU  A  ray  of  hope  beam- 
ed  for  a  moment  to  quiet  our  s^tation.     We  still  ex- 
pected to  see  the  boats  or  some  ships,  and  addressed  oar 
prayers  to  the  Eternal,  cm  whom  we  placed  our  trust 
The  half  of  our  men  were  extrenfiely  feeble,  amf  Iton 
upon  their  faces  the  stamp  of  approaching  dktohitioa. 
The  evening  arrived,  and  we  found  no  help^    Tlie  dark- 
ness  of  the  third  night  augmented  our  (cars,  \nA  l\ie 
wind  was  still,  and  tiie  sea  less  agitated.    Tine  son  of 
the  fourth  morning  since  our  departure  shone  upon  oar 
disaster,  and  showed  utf  ten  or  twelve  of  our  companions 
stretched  lifeliess  upon  the  raft.    This  sight  strack  m 
most  forcibly,  as  it  told  us  we  would  be  soon  exteaded  ia 
tiie  same  manner  in  the  same  place.    We  gare  the'it  Vo. 
dies  to  the  sea  for  a  grave,  reserving  only  one  to  feci 
those  who,  but  the  day  before,  had  held  his  trembli]i| 
hands,  and  sworn  to  mm  eternal  friendship.     This  dar 
was  beautifuL    Our  souls,  anxious  for  more  deligfatial 
sensations,  were  in  harmony  with  the  aspect  of  the  hea- 
vens,  and  got  again  ib  new  ray  of  hope.     Towards  Urn 
in  the  afternoon,  an  uniooked  for  event  happened,  iviioft 
gave  us  some  consolation.    A  shoal  of  flying  fish^usel 
under  our  rafl,  and  as  there  was  an  infinite  numbet  «C 
openings  between  tho  pieces  tiiat  composed  it,  the  fiik 
were  entangled  in  great  quantities.    We  Uiretr  ourschti^ 
upon  them,  and  captured  a  coMderaUe  number.    We 
took  about  two  hundred  and  put  them  in  an  empty  bar- 
rel ;  we  opened  them  as  we  caught  them,  and  took  oat 
what  is  called  their  milt.    This  food  seemed  delicioof ; 
but  one  noan  would    have  required  a  thousend.    Oar 
first  emotion  was  to  give  God  renewed  thonks  fbr  this 
unhoped  for  favour. 

An  ounce  of  gunpowder  having  been  found  in  tke 
morning,  was  dried  in  tiie  sun  during  the  day.  which 
was  very  fine  ;  a  steel,  gun-fiints,  and  tinder  made  ako  a 
part  of  the  same  parcel.     After  a  good  deal  of  diflkoKj 
we  set  fire  to  some  fragments  of  dry  linen.     We  made 
a  large  opening  in  the  side  of  an  empty  cask,  and  ptaoid 
at  tiie  bottom  of  it  several  wet  things,  and  upon  this  kisd 
of  scafiblding  we  set  our  fire ;  oil  ci"  which  tve  placed  oa 
a  barrel  that  tho  sea  might  not  cxtingnish  it.     We  cook- 
ed some  fish  and  eat  tiicra  with  extreme  ovidity  ;  be*  oar 
hunger  was  such,  and  our  portion  so  small,  that  wc  add- 
ed to  it  some  of  the  sacrilegious  viands,  whieh  the  rock- 
ing rendered  loss  revolting.    This  some  of  tlio  officers 
touched  fbr  the  first  time.     From  this  day  we  oonlinued 
to  eat  it ;  but  we  could  no  longer  dress  it,  the  moans  of 
making  a  fire  havmg  been  entirely  lost  i  ibo  barrel  hav- 
ing caught  fire  we  extinguiihed  it  without  benig'  ahie  to 
preserve  any  thing  to  rekindle  it  on  the  morrtfte.    Tbe 
'  {lowder  and  tinder  were  enth-oly  done.    This  mea^  ^e 
u^  all  additionol  strengtli  to  support  our  fatigues.    T\)e 
night  was  tolerable^  and  would  have  been  happy,  had  it 
not  beeii  signalised  by  a  new  massacre. 

Some  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  negroes,  had  fiirmcd  a 
plot  to  throw  OS  all  iuto  the  sea*  The  negroes  bed  l«kl 
them  that  they  were  very  near  the  shore,  and  that,  whm 
there^  they  would  cpable  them  to  traverse  Africa  without 
danger.  We  Had  to  take  to  our  arms  again,  the  snilors,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  us,  pointing  out  to  us  the  con- 
spirators. The  first  signal  fbr  battle  was  given  bv  a 
Spaniard,  who,  placing  himself  b^ind  tiie  mani,  holding 
f^t  by  It,  made  tiio  s^  of  tho  cross  witfi  one  hand,  in- 
voking tite  name  of  <to(),  and  with  the  other  held  a 
knife.  The  sailors  seized  him  and  threw  him  into  the 
sea.  An  Italian,  fu-rvant  to  an  officer  of  tho  troops,  who 
was  in  tbe  plot,  seeing  all  was  discovered,  armed  hiuTsclf 
with  tbe  only  boarding  axe  left  on  the  raft;  made  his  re- 
trdat  to  the  front,  enveloped  himedf  in.a  piece  of  drapery 
,h«rworo  across  hit  bieast,  afid  ef  his  own  acoerd  Uirew 
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bi(B9elf  into  the  sea.  The  rebeb  rushed  forward  to 
gveoge  their  comrades ;  a  terrible  conflict  afain  com- 
oMsnoed;  both  sides  fought  with  desperate  fury;  and 
loon  the  fatal  rafl  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies  and 
tioodv  which  should  hare  been  shed  by  other  hands,  and 
ia  another  cause.  In  this  tumult  we  heard  them  a^in 
demanding,  with  horrid  ra^  the  head  of  Lieut  Dan- 
f^laa  !  In  thb  assault  the  unfortunate  sutler  was  again 
tbrowa  into  the  sea.  M.  Coudin,  assisted  by  some  work- 
men,  saved  her,  to  prolong  for  a  little  while  her  torments 
and  her  existence. 

In  thi«  terrible  ni|^t  Lavillette  failed  not  to  give  proofe 
of  the  rarest  intrepidity.  It  was  to  him  and  some  of  those 
who  have  sorvived  the  sequel  of  our  misfortunes,  that  we 
owed  oar  safoiy.  At  last,  after  unheard  of  cflbrts,  the  re- 
bels w«re  once  more  reptdsed,  and  quiet  restored.    Hav- 
ing esesped  this  new  danger,  we  endeavoured  to  get 
lome  repose^  The  day  at  Iragth  da¥med  upon  us  for  the 
fiflh  time.    We  were  now  no  more  than  thirty  in  num- 
ber.   Wo  had  lost  four  or  five  of  our  faithful  sailors,  and 
thcno  who  survived  were  in-the  most  deplorable  condition. 
The  sea^water  had  almost  entirely  excoriated  the  skin  of 
our  lower  extremities;  we  were  covered  with  contusions 
or  wounds,  which,  irritated  by  the  salt  water,  extorted 
Bom  us  the  most  piercing  cfie^t.    About  twenty  of  us 
oAly  were  capable  of  standing  upright  or  walking.    Al- 
most afl  our  fish  was  exhausted ;  we  had  but  four  days* 
rapply  of  wine :  in  four  dayv,  ^d  we,  nothing  will  be 
left,  sncl  death.  wiD  be  inevitable.    Thus  came  the  se- 
fenth  day  of  our  abandonment  In  the  course  of  ^e  day 
two  soldiers  had  glided  behind  the  only  barrel  of  wine 
that  was  lefl ;  {nerced  it,  and  were  drinking  by  means  of 
a  r»^.    We  had  sworn  that  those  who  U8(^  such  means 
should  be  punished  with  death ;  which  law  was  instantly 
pot  in  execution,  and  the  two  transgressors  were  thrown 
into  the  sea. 

This  same  day  saw  the  dose  of  the  lifo  of  a  child  named 
Leon,  aged  twefre  years.  He  died  like  a  lamp  which 
eeases  to  bom  for  want  of  aliment.  All  spoke  in  favour 
of  thisjooqg  and  amiable  creature,  who  merited  a  better 
fite.  Hh  angeFic  form,  his  musical  voice,  the  interest  of 
an  ^e  so  fender,  increased  still  more  by  the  courage  be 
had  mown,  and  the  services  he  had  performed,  for  he  had 
already  made  in  the  preccdlngyear  a  campaisni  io  the  Blast 
Indies,  inspired  us  all  with  the  greatest  phy  for  this  young' 
rietim,  devoted  to  so  horrible  and  premature  a  death.  Our 
oM  soldiers  and  all  our  people  in  general  did  every  thing 
thev  could  to  prolong  his  existence,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
Neither  the  wine  which  they  gave  him  without  regret,  nor 
aU  the  means  thev  employed,  could  arrest  his  melancholy 
doom,  and  he  expired,  in  the  arms  of  M.  Coudin,  who  had 
not  eeascd  to  give  him  the  most  unwearied  attention. 
Whilst  he  had  strength  to  move,  he  ran  incessantly  fi*oni 
one  side  to  the  other,  loudly  calling  for  his  unhappy  mo- 
ther, for  water  and  food.  He  trode  indiscriminately  on 
the  feet  and  legs  of  his  companions  in  misfortune,  who, 
in  their  turn,  uttered  sorrowful  cries,  but  these  were  very 
rarely  accompamed  with  menaces;  they  pardoned  ail 
which  the  poor  boy  had  made  them  suffer.  He  was  not 
in  his  senses,  consequently  could  not  be  expected  to  be- 
Jliare  as  if  he  had  the  use  of  his  reason. 

There  now  remained  but  twenty-seven  of  us.  Fifteen 
of  that  numibcr  seemed  able  to  live  yet  some  days;  tlic 
rest,  covered  with  large  wounds,  had  almost  entirely  l6st 
the  u«e  of  their  reason.  They  still,  however,  shared  in  the 
dbtributioos,  and  wguld,  before  they  died,  consume  thirty 
or  forty  bottles  of  wine,  which  to  us  wore  inestimable.  We 
^fiborated,  that  by  pntflnff  the  sick  on  half  allowance  was 
but  putting  them  to  death  by  halves;  but  ifier  a  counsel, 
at  which  presided  the  most  dreadful  despair,  it  was  decided 
they  should  be  tlirown  into  the  sea.  This  means,  however, 
repafnant,  however  horrible  it  appeared  to  us,  procured 
the  aorvtvors  six  days'  wine.  Bat  aflcr  the  decision  was 
made,  who  durst  execute  it?  The  habit  of  seeing  death 
ready  to dcvrrar  us;  the  ccrtoifity  of  oitr  infVUible  destruc- 
tioo  without  this  monstrous  ex[>edient;  an,m  short,  had 
hardened  our  hearts  to  every  feeling  but  that  of  self-pre- 
ser /atlon.  Three  bailors  and  a  soldier  took  charge  of  this 
eroel  ba<iiaess.  We  lo(>ked  aside  and  shed  tears  of  blood 
at  the  fitte  of  these  unfort^ates.  Among  them  were  the 
wretched  sutler  and  her  husband.  Both  had  been  griev- 
ously wounded  in  the  different  combats.  The  womim  had 
t  thigh  broken  betwecm  the  beams  of  tfie  raft,  and  a  stroke 
•fa  sabre  had  made  a  deep  wound  In  the  head  of  her  btiR. 
bond.  Every  thing  announced  their  approaching  end. 
Wo  console  ourselves  with*the  belief  that  our  cruel  reso- 
lution shortened  but  a'bri^f  spa<Je  the  term  of  their  exist 
ence.  Ye  who  shudder  at  the  cry  of  outraged  humanity, 
reooUect,  that  it  was  other  men,  ffeUow-countryitiett,  com- 
rades, who  had  placed  us  in  this  a#fnl  situation ! 

This  horrible  expedient  saved  the  fifteen  who  remained ; 

s  * 


for  when  we  were  found^by  the  Argus  brig,  we  had  very 
little  wine  lefl,  and  it  was  the  sixth  day  afler  the  cruel  sa- 
crifice we  have  described.  The  victims,  we  repeat,  had 
not  more  tlian  forty-eight  hours  to  live,  and  by  keeping 
them  on  the  rai\,  we  would  have  been  abat^utely  destitute 
of  the  means  of  existence,  two  days  before  we  were  found. 
Weak  as  we  were,  we  considered  it  as  a  certain  thing,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  lived  only 
twenty-four  hours  more  without  taking  some  food.  Aflcr 
this  catastrophe,  we  threw  our  arms  into  the  sea;  they 
inspired  us  with  a  horror  we  could  not  overcome.  We 
only  kept  one  sabre,  in  case  wo  had  to  cut  some  cordage 
or  some  pieoe  of  wood. 

A  new  event,  for  every  thing  was  an  event  to  wretches 
to  whom  the  iworld  was  reduced  to  the  narrow  space 
of  a  few  toises,  and  for  whom  the  winds  and  waves  con- 
tended in  their  fury  as  they  floated  above  the  abyss;  an 
event  happened  which  diverted  oar  minds  from  the  hor- 
rors of  our  situation.  All  on  a  sudden  a  white  butterfly, 
of  a  species  common  in  France,  came  fluttering  above 
our  hc!ads  and  settled  on  oiir  sail.  The  first  thoupfht  this 
little  creature  suggested  was  that  it  was  the  harbmger  of 
approaching  lan<^  and  we  clung  to  the  hope  with  a  deliri- 
um of  joy.  ft  was  the  ninth  day  we  had  been  upon  the  rafl; 
the  torments  of  hunger  consumed  our  entrails ;  and  the 
soldiers  and  sailocs  already  devowred  with  haggard  eyes 
this  wretched  prey,  and  seemed  ready  to  dispute  about  it 
Others  looking  upon  it  as  a  messenger  firom  Heaven,  de- 
dared  that  they  took  it  under  their  protection,  and  would 
snfibr  none  to  do  it  harm.  It  is  certain  we  could  not  be 
for  ftwn  land,  for  the  butterflies  eoatiniied  to  come  on  the 
following  days,  and  flutter  about  our  saiL  We  had  also 
on  the  same  day  another  indication  not  less  positive,  by  a 
Go^and  which  flew  arounc  our  rafL  This  second  visiter 
left  us  not  a  doubt  that  .we  were  fost  approaching  the 
African  soil,  and  we  persuaded  ourselves  we  woiddbe 
speedily  thrown  upon  the  coast  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rents. 

This  same  day  a  new  care  employed  us.  Seeing  we 
were  reduced  to  so  small  a  number,  we  collected  aU  the 
little  strength  we  had  lefl,  detached  some  planks  on  the 
front  of  the  rafl,  and,  with  some  pretty  long  pieces  of 
wood,  raised  on  the  centre  a  kind  of  platform  on  which 
we  reposed.  All  the  effects  we  could  collect  were  placed 
upon  it,  and  rendered  to  make  it  less  bard ;  which  also 
prevented  the  sea  from  passii^  with  such  facility  through 
the  spaces  between  the  different  planks,  but  the  waves 
came  across,  and  sometimes  covered  us  completely. 

On  this  new  theatre  we  resolved  to  meet  death  in  a 
manner  becoming  Frenchmen,  and  with  perfoct  resigna- 
tion. Our  time  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  speaking  of 
our  happy  country.  All  our  wishes,  our  last  prayers, 
were  for  ..the  prosperity  of  France.  Thus  passed  the  last 
days  of  our  abode  upon  the  rad. 

Soon  afler  our  abandonment,  we  bore  with  comparative 
ease  the  immersions  during  the  nights,  which  are  very 
cold  in  those  countries:  but  latterly,  every  time  the 
waves  washed  over  us,  we  felt  a  most  painful  sensation, 
and  we  uttered  plaintive  cries.  We  empldyed  every 
means  to  avoid  it  Some  supported  their  heads  on  pieces 
of  wood,  and  made  with  what  they  could  find  a  sort  of 
little  parapet  to  screen  them  from  tLe  force  of  the  waves; 
others  sheltered  themselves  behind  two  empty  caskH. 
But  these  means  were  very  insufficient ;  it  was  only  when 
the  sea  was  calm  that  it  did  not  break  over  us. 

An  ardent  thirst,  redoubled  in  the  day  by  the  beams  of 
burning  sun,  consumed  us.  An  officer  of  the  array  found 
by  chance  a  small  lemon,  and  it  may  be  easily  imagined 
how  valuable  such  a  fruit  would  be  to  him.  His  com- 
rades, in  spite  of  the  most  urgent  entreaties,  could  not  get 
a  bit  of  it  from  him.  Signs  of  rage  were  already  mani- 
fested, and  had  he  not  partly  listened  to  the  solicitations 
of  those  around  him,  they  would  have  taken  it  by 
force,  and  ho  would  have  perished  the  victim  of  his 
own  selfishness.  We  also  disputed  about  thirty  cloves 
of  garlic  wliich  were  fgund  in  the  bottom  of  a  sack. 
These  disputes  were  for  the  most  part  accompanied  with 
violent  menaces,  and  if  they  had  been  prolonged,  we 
mifirht  have  come  to  the  la^t  cxlremilies.  There  were  also 
found  two  small  phials,  in  which  was  a  spirituous  liquid 
for  cleaning  the  teeth.  He  who  possessed  Uiem  kept  them 
with  care,  and  gave  with  reluctance  one  or  two  drops  in 
tiic  palm  of  the  band.  Tliis  liquor  whicli,  we  thinki  was 
a  tincture  of  gnaiacum,  cinnamon,  and  oilier  aromatic 
substances,  produced  on  our  tongues  an  agreeable  feeling, 
and  for  a  short  while  removed  the  thirst  which  destroyed 
us.  Some  of  us  found  some  small  pieces  of  powder, 
which  made,  when  put  into  the  moutl),  a  kind  of  coqlncis. 
One  plan  generally  employed  was  to  put  into  a  hat  a 
auantity  of  sea-water,  witli  which  we  washed  our  faces 
tor  a  while,  repeating  it  at  Intervals.  We  also  bathed  our 


hair,  and  held  our  hands  in  the  water.  Misfortune  made 
us  ingenious,  and  each  thought  of  a  thousand  means  to  al- 
leviate his  suflbrings.  Emaciated  by  the  most  cruel  pri- 
vations,  the  least  agreeable  feeling  was  to  us  a  happiness 
supreme.  Thus  we  sought  wim  avidity  a  small  empty 
phial  which  one  of  us  possessed,  and  in  which  had  once 
been  some  essence  of  roses;  and  every  one  as  he  got  hold 
of  it  respired  with  delight  the  odour  it  exhaled,  which  im- 
parted to  his  senses  the  most  soothing  impressions.  Many 
of  us  kept  our  ration  of  wine  in  a  small  tin  cup,  and 
sucked  it  out  with  a  quill.  This  manner  of  taking  it  was 
of  great  benefit  to  us,  and  allayed  our  thirst  much  better 
than  if  we  had  gulped  it  off  at  once. 

Three  days  passed  in  inexpressible  anguish.    So  much 
did  we  despise  life,  that  many  of  us  feared  not  to  bathe 
in  sight  of  the  sharks  which  surrounded  our  rafl;  others 
plac^  themselves  naked  upon  the  front  of  our  machine, 
which  Was  under  water.    These  expedients  diminished  a 
little  the  ardour  of  our  thirst  A  kind  of  molluscs,  known 
to  seamen  by  the  name  ofgatitty  was  sometimes  driven 
in  great  numbers  on  our  ndl ;  and  when  their  long  arms 
rested  on  our  naked  bodies,  they  occasioned  us  the  most 
cruel  sufferings.   Will  it  be  believed,  that  amidst  these 
terrible  scenes,  struggling  with  inevitable  death,  some 
tittered  pleasantries  which  made  us  yet  smile,  in  spite  of 
the  horrors  of  our  situation?  One,  besides  others,  said  jest- 
ingly* **  If  ^^  hrig  is  sent  to  search  fe>r  us,  pray  €rod  it  has 
the  eyes  of  Argus,**  in  aflusion  to  the  name  of  the  vessel 
we  presumed  would  be  sent  to  our  assistance.    This  con- 
solatory idea  never  left  us  an  instant,  and  we  spoke  of 
it  fitHjuently.    On  the  16th,  reckonuig  we  were  very 
near  the  land,  eight  of  the  most  determined   among" 
us  resolved  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  coast  Accordingly, 
a  second  raft,  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  formed  for 
transporting  them  thither ;  but  it  was  found  insufl^cient, 
and  they  at  length  determined  to  await  death  in  their  pre- 
sent  situation.    Meanwhile  night  came  on,  and  its  soml 
bre  veil  revived  in  our  minds  the  most  afflicting  thoughts. 
We  were  certain  there  were  not  above  a  dozen  or  fineen 
bottles  of  wine  in-^ur  barrel.  We  began  to  hkve  an  invin- 
cible' disgust  at  the  flteh  which  had  till  then  scarcely  sup- 
ported us ;  and  we  may  say,  that  the  sight  of  it  inspired 
us  with  fbelings  of  horror,  doubtless  produced  by   the 
idea  of  our  approaching  destruction.    On  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  the  sun  appeared  free  firom  clouds.    Afler  hav- 
ing  addressed  our  prayers  to   the  Eternal,  we  divided 
among  us  a  part  of  our  wine.    Each  with  delight  was  tak- 
ing his  small  portion,  when  a  captain  of  infantry,  casting 
his  eyes  on  the  horizoQ,  perceived  a  ship,  and  announced 
it  to  us  by  an  exclamation  of  joy.   'We  knew  it  to  be  a 
brig,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance;  we  could  only  distin- 
guish the  ma^.    The  sight  of  this  vessel  revived  in  us 
emotions  difiicult  to  describe.    Each  believed  his  deliver- 
ance sure,  and  tve  gave  a  thousand  thanks  to  God.  Fears, 
however,  mingled   with    our  hopes.    We  straightened 
some  hoops  of  casks,  teethe  ends  of  which  we  fixed  hand- 
kerchiefo  of  different'  colours.    A  man,  with  our  united 
assistance,  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  waved 
these  little  flag^s.    For  more  than  half  an  hour,  we  were 
topsed  between  hope  and  fear.    Some  thought  the  vessel 
grew  larger,  and  others  were  convinced  its  course  was 
from  us.    These  last  were  the  only  ones  whose  eyes  were 
not  blinded  by  hope,  for  the  ship  disappeared. 

From  the  delirium  of  joy,  we  passed  tb  that  of  despond- 
ency and  sorrow.  We  envied  the  fhte  of  those  whom 
we  had  sben  perish  at  our  sides ;  and  we  said  to  ourselves, 
**  When  we  shall  be  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  when 
our  strength  begins  to  forsake  us,  we  will  wrap  ourselves 
up  as  well  as  we  con,  we  will  stretch  ourselves  on  this 
platform,  the  witness  of  the  most  cruel  sufferings,  and 
there  await  death  with  resignation."  At  length,  to  calm 
our  despair,  we  sought  for  consolation  in  the  arms  of 
sleep.  The  day  before,  we  had  been  scorched  by  the 
beams  of  a  burning  sun;  to-day,  to  avoid  the  fierceness 
of  his  rays,  we  made  t  tent  with  the  main-sail  of  the 
frigate.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  we  laid  ourselves 
under  it ;  thus  all  that  was  passing  widiottt  was  hid  fit>m 
our  eyes.  We  proposed  then  to  write  upon  a  plknk  an 
abridgement  of  our  adventures,  and  to  add  our  names  at 
the  bottom  of  the  recital,  and  fix  it  to  the  upper  part  of 
our  roast,  in  the  hope  it  would  reach  the  government 
•and  our  families. 

After  having  passed  two  hours,  a  prey  to  the  most 
cruel  reflections,  the  master  gunner  of  the  fVigate,  wish-, 
ing  to  go  to  the  front  of  the  rafl,  went  out  from  below  the 
^  tent  Scarcely  had  he  put  out  his  head,  when  he  turned 
to  us,  uttering  a  piercing- t*y.  Joy  was  painted  upon 
\^\s  face ;  his  hands  were  strctchea  towards  the  sea  ;  he 
breathed  with  difficulty.  All  he  was  able  to  say  was: 
Saved !  see  itu  hrig  upon  ut  I  and  in  fact  it  was  not  more 
than  half  a  league  distant,  having  every  sail  set,  and^teer- 
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bxg  right  apoo  a*.    We  rushed  from  our  tent;  even  those 
whom  enormous  wounds  m  their  inferior  extremities  had 
confined  for  many  days,  dragged  themselves  to  the  back 
of  the  raft,  to  enjoy  a  sight  ofthe  ship  which  had  come 
to  save  OS  fi*om  certain  death.    We  Embraced,  one  an- 
other with  a  transport  which  looked  much  like  madness, 
and  tears  of  joy  trickled  down  our  cheeks,  withered  by 
the  most  orueL  privations.    Each  seized  handkerchiefs, 
or  some  pieces  of  linen,  to  make  signals  to  the  brig,  which 
was  rapidly  approaching  us.    Some  fell  on  tlieir  knees, 
and   fervently   returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  this 
miraculous  preservation  of  their  lives.    Our  joy  redoubled 
when  we  saw  at  the  top  of  the  fore-mast  a  large  white 
flag,  and  we  cried,  **  It  is  then  to  Frenchmen  we  will  owe 
our  deliverance.*'   We  instantly  recognised  the  brig  to  be 
the  Argus;  it  was  then  about  two  gun-shots  from  us.  We 
were  terribly  impatient  to  see  her  reef  her  sails,  which  at 
last  she  did,  and  fresh  cries  of  joy  arose  ^m  our  rail. 
The  Argus  came   and    lay-to  on   our  starboard  about 
half  a  pistol-shot  from  us.    The  crew,  ranged  upon  the 
deck  and  on  the  shrouds,  announced  to  us,  by  the  waving 
of  their  hands  and  hats,  the  pleasure  they  felt  at  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen.    In 
a  short  time  we  were  all  transported  on  board  the  brig, 
were  we  found  the  lieutenant  of  the  frigate,  and  some 
others  who  had  been  wrecked  with  us.    Compassion  was 
painted  on  every  fiicc ;  and  pi^y  drew  tears  from  every  eye 
)¥hich  beheld  us.    We  &und  some  excellent  broth  on 
board  the  briff,  which  tliey  had  prepared,  and  when  they 
had  perceived  us  they  added  to  it  some  wine,  and  thus 
restored  our  nearly  exhausted  strength.    They  bestowed 
on  us  the  most  generous  care  and  attention ;  our  wounds 
were  dressed,  and  on  the  morrow  many  of  our  sick  besran 
to  revive.    Some  however,  still  suffered  much,  for  they 
were  placed  between  decks,  very  near  the  kitchen,  which 
augmented  the  almost  insupportable  heat  of  these  lati- 
tudes.   This  want  of  space  arose  from  the  small  size  of 
the  vessel.    The  number  ofthe  shipwrecked  was  indeed 
very  considerable.    Those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  navy 
were  laid  upon  cables,  wrapped  in  flags,  and  plaeed  under 
the  fire  of  the  kitchen.    Here  they  hail  almost  perished 
during  the  course  of  the  night,  fire  having  broken  out 
between  decks  about  ten  in  tJie  evening;  but  timely  assist- 
ance being  rendered,  we  were  saved  for  the  second  time. 
We  had  scaroelv  escaped  when  some  became  affain  de. 
lirioos.    An  officer  of  infantry  wished  to  throw  himself 
into  the  sea,  to  look  for  his  pocket  book,  and  would  have 
done  it  had  he  not  been  prevented.    Others  were  seized 
in  a  manner  not  less  fi^nzicd. 

,  The  commander  and  officers  of  the  brig  watched  over 
us,  and  kindly  anticipated  our  wants.  They  snatched  us 
from  death,  by  saving  us  from  the  rafl;  their  unremitting 
care  revived  within  us  the  spark  of  life.  The  surgeon  of 
the  ship,  M.  Renaud,  distinguished  himself  for  his  inde- 
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latigable  loaL    He  was  obliged  to  spend  the  whole  of  ««»phant  party.    It  has  also  been   pressed   upon  my 


the  day  in  dressing. our  wounds ;  and  during  the  two  days 
we  were  on  the  brig,  he  bestowed  on  us  all  the  aid  of  his 
art,  with  an  attention  and  gentleness  which  merit  our 
eternal  gratitude. 

In  truth,  it  was  time  we  should  find  an  end  of  our  suf- 
ferings ;  they  had  lasted  thirteen  days  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  The  strongest  among  us  might  have  lived 
forty-eight  hours,  or  so,  longer.  M.  Corr^ard  felt  that  he 
raos:  die  in  the  coarse  of  the  day ;  he  had,  however,  a 
pfl'eflentiment  that  we  would  be  saved.  He  said,  that  a 
series  of  events  so  unheard  of  would  not  be  buried  in 
oblivion ;  that  Providence  would  at  least  preserve  some 
of  us  to  tell  to  the  world  the  melancholy  story  of  our  mis- 
fortunes. 

Such  is  the  faithful  history  of  those  who  were  lefl  upon 
the  memorable  raft  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  fifteen 
onl^  were  saved.  Five  of  that  number  never  recovered 
their  fatigue,  and  died  at  St  Louis.  Those  who  yet  live 
are  oovei^  with  scars ;  and  the  cruel  sufierings  to  which 
Uiey  have  been  exposed,  have  materially  shaken  their 
constitution. — ^Naufrage  de  la  Fregate  la  Meduse :  par  A. 
Correard  et  J.  B.  H.  Savigny.  &cond  £>lition.  Paris, 
8vo.    18ia 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Mr.  Chambers  is  less  known  in  America  as  an  author, 
than  he  deserves  to  be.  He  is  a  fascinatii^  writer,  and 
in  the  following  narrative  has  wrought  up  an  authentic 
picture  of  real  life,  to  equal  in  interest  any  fiction  of 
ancient  or  modern  date.  No  fragment  connected  with 
Scottish  history  will  compare  with  it,  imless  it  be  the 
Life  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary. 

The  author  has  fortified  his  text  by  the  insertion  of 
h'w  numerous  authorities  and  other  matter  in  the  form  of 
notes.  We  have  retained  all  of  these  which  would  add 
any  thing  to  the  value  or  interest  of  the  book,  the 
autltjorUy  being  sufficiently  guaranteed. 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

My  chief  object  in  the  composition  of  this'  work,  has 
been  scarcely  so  much  to  write  a  history,  in  the  accepted 
sense  of  the  word,  as  to  give  a  picture  of  that  extraordi- 
nary and  memorable  warlike  pageant,  which  passed 
through  our  country  in  1745,  and  the  recollection  of 
which  still  excites  so  many  feelings  of  a  powerfully 
agitating  nature  in  the  bosoms  of  my  countrymen.  I 
have  been  induced  to  forego  what  is  called  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  by  a  conviction  that  the  merit  of  Uie 
sabject  does  not  lie  in  any  political  questions  which  it 
involves,  but  purely  in  its  externally  romantic  character. 
It  has  also  appeared  to  me,  that  of  all  the  numerous  pub- 
lications, authentic  and  otherwise,  professing  to  com- 
memorate  tiie  story,  we  have  no  one  which  aims  ot 
giving  full  effect  to  what  is  alone  truly  interesting  in  it, 
while  most  of  them  run  riot  in  religious  and  political 
cant,  and  in  still  more  loathsome  adulation  of  the  tri- 


was  presented  to  me  in  a  credible  shape,  as  geoeraJIy 
countenanced  by  more  authentic  documents ;  MHnethnes 
having  even  the  good  fortune  to  converse  with  eye  wit- 
nesses.  In  the  third  place,  I  obtained  much  infbrmatkn 
and  anecdote  fi'ora  those  remnants  of  the  Jacobite  party 
— those  few  and  fast  disappearing  votaries  of  a  |>efisbed 
idea,  who,  like  the  last  stars  of  night  lingerine  on  the 
grey  selvage  of  mom,  still  survive  to  digniiV  tms  world 
of  expediency,  liberality,  and  all  unchantaNeneas,  with 
their  stately  old  manners  and  primitive  singleness  of 
heart  The  whole  result  I  have  endeavoured  to  embody 
in  one  continued  narrative;  and  the  public  fa  now  to 
judge,  whether  a  style  of  history  alternately  romantic 
and  humorous,  following  all  the  inflections,  and  sfaifliBg 
with  all  the  changes  of  the  subject, — be  preferable  to 
the  common  strain,  which  may  be  said  to  go  through  a 
varied  subject  with  all  the  uncompromising  austerity  of 
an  Afirican  simoom,  swallowing  solitary  camels,  and 
overwhelming  whole  cities,  with  the  same  ioezotable 
indifference. 


notice,  that  there  is  in  reality  no  work  upon  the  subject 
at  all  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  modem  literature,  or  which 
is  sufficiently  copious  in  its  details  to  satisfy  the  present 
generation,  now  so  entirely  removed  by  distance  of  time 
from  that  of  the  ear  and  eye  witness.  To  gratify  the 
increased  and  increasing  curiosity  ofthe  public,  regard- 
ing this  transaction  of  their  ancestors — 4o  strain  from 
the  subject  all  the  morbid  slang  with  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  incorporated — and  to  compile  a  lively  current 
narrative,  doing  as  much  justice  as  might  be,  to  the 
gallant  enterprise  and  outward  wonders  of  the  story — 
seemed  to  me  objects  which,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
industry,  and  spirit  prepared  to  sympathise  with  the 
feelings  of  the  actors,  might  lead  to  the  production  of  an 
agreeable  book ;  and  I  accordingly  adopted  them. 

Real  life  has  always  been  said  to  produce  situations 
and  incidents,  even  more  extravagant  than  what  can  be 
well  imagined.  The  Scottish  campaign  of  1745  in 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  as  strange,  and  full  of  in- 
teresting adventure,  as  any  fiction  ever  penned.  From 
this,  I  conceived,  that  if  my  narrative  could  be  written  in 
a  style  and  spirit  approaching  to  that  of  an  epic  poem, 
or  rather  perhaps  to  what  the  French  call  tin  voyage 
itnaginaire,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  preserve  all  the 
trath  of  history,  something  might  be  produced  compre- 
hending the  merits  of  both — that  is  to  say,  uniting  the 
solid  information  of  an  historical  narrative  with  the 
amusement  and  extensive  popularity  of  a  historical  noveL 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  I  set  myself^  in 
the  first  place,  to  collect  every  characteristic  trait,  and, 
as  fkr  as  possible,  every  interesting  piece  of  information, 
which  had  been  consigned  to  print,  or  which  were  ac- 
cessible to  mo  in  manuscript  In  the  second  place,  I 
followed  most  of  the  tracks  of  the  Highland  army,  and 
visited,  in  particular,  all  their  fields  of  action ;  enquiring 
anxiously  into  the  local  traditions,  and  adopting  whatever 
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James,  sixth  of  Scotland  and  first  of  England,  was  the 
common  progenitor  of  the  two  fiunilies  whoae  cxmteo- 
tions  for  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  form  the  subje^  of 
this  work.    He  was  succeeded,  at  his  death,  in  1625,  by 
his  eldest  surviving  son  Charles. 

Chaeixs  I.  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  Uw  lat- 
ler  portion  of  which  had  been  spent  in  war  wilh  a  v^xiy 
of  ms  subjects,  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1649. 

Chaxlcs  II.  eldest  son  of  Charles  I.  lived  in  czi&e  for 
eleven  years  afler  the  death  of  his  father,  daring  which 
the  government  was  vested  in  a  parliament  and  after- 
wards in  a  protectorate.  He  was  at  length  placed  upon 
the  throne.  May  1660.  This  event  is  known  in  Britisfc 
history  by  the  title  of  ''  the  Restoration.**  Charles  6ed 
without  legitimate  issue  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  James,  who  had  previously  been  entitled 
the  Duke  of  York. 

James  II.  was  fifty-three  rears  of  age  when  he  mooDt- 
ed  the  throne.    In  his  youth  he  had,  as  admiral  of  Esg . 
land,  shown  a  talent  for  business,  and  great  skill  in  nafai 
affairs ;  ^ut  his  character  was  now  marked  b j  sympii^ 
of  premature  dotage.    A  devoted  and  bigoted  c^fce&c, 
he  endeavoured,  with  all  his  power,  to  restore  tint  rdi- 
gion,  to  which  the  people  of  England  have  erer  been  so 
generally  averse.    Thus  he  alienated  the  afiectioos  d 
bis  subjects,  but  more  especially  ofthe  clergy,  who  woe 
otherwise  disposed  to  have  been  his  most  zealous  fiieo^ 
The  compliance  of  bad  judges,  and  seme  imperfectkm 
ofthe  British  constitution,  left  it  in  his  power  to  take  the 
most  arbitrary  measures  for  the  accomplishment  ot  tkk 
object ;  and  he  attempted  to  establish  as  a  maxim,  that 
he  could  do  whatever  he  pleased  by  a  proclauMUion  of  1m 
own,  without  the  cons<3nt  of  parliament.     Finally,  his 
obstinacy  ond  infiituation  rendered  it  necessary  &r  al 
parties  of  the  state  to  seek  his  deposition.    By  a  ^^^wiif^ii^i* 
of  Whigs  and  Tories,  it  was  resolved  to  <:all  in  tbe  as- 
sistance of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  nephew  ^mi 
in-law  to  the  king.    William  landed  upon  the 
coast  of  EngUmd,  with  an  army  of  sixteen 
men,  partly  ms  own  native  subjects,  and  partly 
refugees,  November  5, 1688.    As  he  proceeded 
don,  James  was  deserted  by  his  army,  by  his  frie; 
even  by  his  own  children ;  and  in  a  confusion  of  iniad, 
the  result  of  fear  and  offsnded  feelings,  he   retired  %b 
France.    William,  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  ibcce, 
took  possession  of  London.    A  Convention-Parliamest* 
by  an  anomaly  in  the  custom  of  the  British  govenuacnt, 
but  sanctioned  by  the  exigency  of  the  occaaion«  tbea  de- 
clared that  James  had  abdicated  the  throne  and 


to  offer  the  crown  to  William  and  his  consort  IVlaiy.    la 
British  history,  this  event  is  termed  **  the  ** *-^ —  *• 


WiLUAJf  III.  son  of  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Cbai\e» 
I.  and  who  married  his  cousin  Mary,  eldest  daughter  ot 
James  II.  thus  assumed  the  crown  in  company  witb  hi* 
consort;  while  King  James  remained  in  exile  in  Fmnce. 
Mary  died  in  1695,  and  King  WiUiam  then  became  aole 
monarch.  In  consequence  of  si  fiill  from  his  borac.  be 
died  in  1701. 

Annk,  second  daughter  of  King  James  11.  was  tbeo 
placed  upon  the  throne.  James  meanwhile  died  in  Franoe, 
leaving  a  son,  James,  born  in  England  June  10, 1686» 
the  hdr  of  his  unhappy  fortunes.  This  personace,  knawa 
in  history  by  the  epithet  of  the  Pretender,  and  nMNre  po- 


h^  the  subsidies  of  his  English  adherents. 
Anne,  afler  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  distinguished  by 
excessive  military  and  literary  glory,  died  without ' 
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AasTusi  1, 1714.  Durinjr  the  life  of  thia  sovercigo,  the 
crown  had  been  deatuu^,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the 
nearest  Protestant  heir,  Sophia,  EHectress  of  Hanover, 
daughter  of  EHizabcth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter 
of  ICinff  James  VI.  Sophia  having  predeceased  Queen 
Anne,  it  descended  of  couttc  to  her  son  George,  Elector 
of  Hanover,  who  accordingly  came  over  to  England  and 
assonked  the  sovereignty,  U>  the  exclusion  of  his  cousin 
the  Chevalier. 

George  I.  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  when  an 
insurrection  was  raised  against  him^y  the  friends  of  his 
rivaL  It  was  suppressed,  however ;  and  be  conttiiued  to 
reign,  almost  without  further  disturbance,  till  his  deatli 
in  1727. 

Gborgc  If.  acceded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his 
&ther.    Meanwhile,  the  Chevalier  St  Greorge  had  married 
Clementina,  grand-daughter  of  John  Sobieski,  the  heroic 
king  of  Poland,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Charles  Edward 
Lewis  Cbssiroir,  born  December  31, 1720,  the  hero  of  the 
civil  war  of  1743,  and  another  son,  Henry  Benedict,  bom 
1725,  aH^^wards  well  known  by  the  name  of  Cardinal  de 
York.    James  was  himself  a  man  of  weak  character,  to 
•r6ich  the  failure  of  his  attempt  in  1715  is  mainly  to  be  at- 
tributed. But  the  blood  of  Sobieski  seems  to  have  corrected 
that  quality  in  his  eldest  son,  whose  daring  and  talent,  as 
displayed  In  1745-6,  did  every  thing  but  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  his  ikmily. 


CHAPTER  I. 

niiKnt  cHAaiJB8*8  landing. 

Ow^r^-^u\  wt  la? 

Ai«.— Pabant,  pauvres  fns  de  France. 

Kmg  Henrf  the  Sixtk. 

On  the  20th  of  June  1745,  Prince  Charles  embarked  at 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Loire,  on  board  the  Doutelle,  a  frigate  of 
sixteen  guns ;  designing  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the 
dominions  from  which  his  grrandfather  had  been  expelled, 
and  attempt  the  restoration  of  his  family  to  the  throne. 
He  was  Jomed  at  Belleble  by  the  Elizabeth,  an  old  war- 
;1  of  sixty  guns,  having  on  board  about  two  thousand 


muskets,  and  five  or  six  hundred  French  broad-swords. 
Accompanied  by  no  officer  of  experimico,  and  carrying 
with  him  a  sum  of  money  under  four  thousand  pounds, 
be  lasted  his  sole  hopes  of  success  upon  the  attachment 
of  his  British  friends,  and  upon  the  circumstance  of  the 
country  which  he  designed  to  invade  being  then,  by  rea- 
son of  the  continental  war,  destitute  of  troops.    He  had 
long  been  amused  with  hopes  of  assistance  urom  France, 
whose  interest  it  might  have  been  thus  to  os,use  a  diver- 
sion in  &vour  of  its  arms.    In  the  preceding  year,  a 
aurong  armament  had  been  fitted  out  by  that  government 
to  accompany  him  to  Britain ;  but  it  was  prevented  by  a 
storm  fitND  reaching  its  destination ;  and  there  seemed 
now  DO  necessity  to  renew  it,  since  the  French  arms  had 
achievod  nearly  the  same  object  by  the  victory  of  Fonte- 
noy.     Charles  was  therefore  induced,  by  his  youthfiil  or- 
dour,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  afiection  of  those  whom 
he  considered  his  fiither*s  natural  subjects,  and  to  peril 
his  whole  cause  upon  the  results  of  a  civil  war.    His  at- 
tempt was  bold  in  the  extreme,  and  involved  a  thousand 
chances  of  destruction  to  himself  and  those  who  should 
follow  him.    It  was  a  game  in  which  the  stakes  were, 
to  Qse  his  own  emphatic  language,  ^either  a  crown  or  a 
coffin.**     Yet  it  seemed  to  w,  in  some  measure,  counts- 
nanced  by  the  circumstances  of  Britain.    Our  country 
was  then  involved  beyond  its  depth  in  one  of  those  de- 
strodive  and  expensive  wars  which  have  so  seldom  ceased 
ever  nnee  w&  adopted  a  foreign  race  of  sovereigns ;  the 
naTy  hod  been  almost  cut  to  pieces  in  a  recent  defeat ; 
the  Miarj  of  England,  generally  so  terrible,  was  enga^fed 
in  dmtant  cxpeditioos ;  and  the  people  were  grumbhng 
violently  at  the  motives  of  the  war,  its  progress,  and 
the  expense  whicli  it  cost  them. 

Charles  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  voyage,  when 
the  Elizabeth  was  engaged  and  disabled  by  an  English 
«raiser,  and  compelled  to  return  to  the  port  from  whence 
she  came.  Deprived  of  bis  slender  store  of  arms,  and 
ooly  retaining  his  money,  he  nevertheless  proceeded  on 
his  course,  and  soon  reached  that  remotest  range  of  the 
Hebrides,  which,  comprising  Lewis,  Uist,  Baira,  and 
many  others,  b  known  by  the  epithet  of  the  Long  Island, 
from  iu  appearing  at  a  distance  to  form  a  single  conti- 1 

vol.  n. — 18 


nent.    It  was  his  intention  to  Sand  in  the  Higldands  of 


Sc(»tland,  a  district  where  many  bad  long  wished  to  see  of  July,  Charles  caiit  anchor  in  Lochnanuagb,  a  small 


iheir  }nr*g 


-come  o*or  the  wator,** 


and  where  the  peculiar  constitution  of  society  was  in  a 
singular  decree  fiivourable  to  his  views.  From  the 
landed  proprietors  of  this  rude  and  sequestered  region, 
he  had  received  many  aasuranccs  of  assistance,  but  with 
the  Condi tiou  that  he  was  to  bring  a  considerable  foreign 
force.  In  approaching  their  shores  without  either  arms 
or  troops,  be  trusted  entirely  to  the  impression  of  his  own 
appearance,  to  the  geneltwity  of  that  primitive  and  war- 
like people,  and  to  the  g^peral  merits  of  his  cause. 

On  reaching  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Long 
Island,  the  seamen  of  tiie  DoutoUe  were  ooropelled,  by 
the  appearance  of  three  English  vessels  at  a  distance, 
to  seek  concealment  in  one  of  the  land-locked  bays 
which  are  so  numerously  interspersed  throughout  iMt 
rocky  archipelago.  Havmg  found  the  shelter  they  desired 
in  the  strait  betwixt  South  Uist  and  Ehska,  the  Prince 
determined  to  land  and  spend  the  night  upon  the  latter 
island.  He  wos  conducted  to  the  bouse  of  the  tedkt Mffn 
(as  a  youuff  Irish  priest^,  and  learned  that  the  chief  of 
Chmranald  and  his  brother  Boisdale*  were  upon  the  ad- 
jacent isle  of  South  Uist,  while  young  Clanranald,t  the 
son  of  the  chiefs  and  a  person  in  whom  he  had  great 
confidence,  was  at  Moidart  upon  the  mainland.  A 
messenger  was  despatched  to  desire  an  interview  with 
Boisdale,  and  in  the  meantime  Charles  spent  the  night 
in  the  house  of  the  tacksman. 

He  returned  on  board  his  vessel  next  rooming,  and 
Boisdale  soon  after  came  to  visit  him.  lliis  gentbman 
was  supposed  to  have  great  infiuence  over  the  mind  of 
his  elder  brother  the  chief,  who,  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vanoed  age  and  bad  health,  did  not  take  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  hb  affitirs.  Charles  kn6w  that 
if  Boisdale  could  be  brought  over  to  his  views,  the  rising 
of  the  clan  would  be  a  matter  of  course.  He  wos  disap- 
pointed, however,  in  his  attempt  to  that  effect  Boisdale, 
convinced  of  the  desperation  of  hb  enterprifo,  utterly 
refused  to  enga^re  in  it.  Charles  at  first  requested  him 
to  go  to  the  mainland  and  assbt  in  engaging  his  nephew 
to  take  arms.  The  obstinate  Highlander  not  onlv  re- 
fused to  do  so,  but  asseverated  that  he  would  do  his  ut* 
most  to  prevent  hb  kinsman  from  toking  so  imprudent 
a  stop.  The  ardeiit  adventurer  then  desired  him  to  be- 
come hb  amtMMsador  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  of 
Sleatand  the  Laird  of  MacLeod,  the  two  principal  bndod 
proprietors  in  the  extensive  island  of  Skye,  whose  ser- 
vices he  expected  to  command  by  a  simpb  notification 
of  hb  arrival;  but  Boisdale  assured  him  that  tliese  im- 
portent  ehieiVains,  notwithstanding*  their  former  nego- 
tiations with  him,  were  detormineid  not  to  support  him, 
unless  be  brought  a  regubr  force ;  and  had  even  de- 
sired him  (Boisdale)  to  assure  bis  royal  highness  of  that 
being  their  resolution,  in  case  heahould  touch  at  South 
Ubt. 

Charles  could  not  help  feeling  disconoerted  at  Bois- 
dale*s  coldness ;  but  he  took  care  to  show  no  symptom 
of  depression.  He  ordered  hb  ship  to  be  unmoored,  and 
set  soil  for  the  msinlond,  expressing  a  resolution  to  pur- 
sue the  nobb  enterprise  be  bad  commenced.  He  car- 
ried Boifdale  along  with  bira  for  several  miles,  and  en- 
deavoured, wKh  all  hb  eloouence,  to  make  him  relent 
and  give  a  better  answer,  nut  the  inexorable  moun- 
taineer  continued  to  expreas  the  same  unfavourable  sen- 
timente ;  and  finally,  descending  into  hb  boat,  which 
hung  astern,  left  him  to  follow  his  own  hopeless  course. 

C^tinning  hb  voyage  to  the  mainland,  it  was  with  a 


dejected  though  still  resolute  heart,  that,  on  the  19th 


*  Throughout  this  narrative,  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try  has  been  adopted,  in  designating  the  Soottbh  chieft 
and  landed  proprietors  by  weir  family  and  territorial 
Utbs. 

t  The  eldest  son  of  a  Highbnd  chief  always  receives 
his  fiither*s  title,  with  the  odditonal  epithet  of  Foung;— > 
thus,  for  instance.  Young  Glen^ry,  Young  Locbbl,  &c 
In  the  Lowlands^  something  like  the  same  custom  did 
lately,  and  perhapa  still  dm  exbt,  though  it  b  more 
common  to  call  him  the  Ymxng  Laird,  Lndierous  in- 
stances  sometimes  occur  of  a  man  being  called  the  young 
laird«  when  he  b  in  reali^  fiu*  advan<^  in  lifo« 


arm  of  the  sea,  partly  dividing  the  countries  of  Moidart 
and  Ari^ig*  The  place  which  he  thns  chose  for  hb 
disembarkation,  was  as  wild  and  desolate  a  scene  as  lie 
could  have  found  throughout  the  dominions  of  hb 
fathers.  Yet  it  was  scarcely  more  unprombing  th<n  the 
reception  he  at  first  met  with  from  its  people. 

The  first  thing  he  did  aAer  casting  anchor,  was  to 
send  a  boat  ashore  with  a  letter  for  vooug  Cbnranafd. 
That  galbnt  and  gifted  ^foong  chbfiain  was  hispired 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  aroction  to  hb  cause;  and 
Charles  perhaps  judged^  that  if  he  did  not  seeond  hb 
proposals,  the  entcrprbe  was  really  desperate,  and  ought 
for  the  preseot  to  be  abandoned.  Oanranftld  did  not 
permit  him  to  remain  long  in  suepense^  Next  day  (the 
^dlh),  he  cam^  to  Foray,  a  small  village  on  tbe  snore  of 
the  rood  in  which  the  prince's  vessel  by,  accompanied 
by  hb  kinsmen,  the  birds  of  Oenalodale  and  Dalify,  and 
by  another  gentleman  of  his  clan,  who  has  lefl  an  intel- 
ligent journal  of  the  subseooent  events.  **  Calling  for 
tl&  ship^s boat,*^ says  thb  writer^**  we  were  imroedbtoly 
carried  on  board,  our  hearts  bounding  at  the  idea  of  iie- 
ing  at  length  so  near  our  lon^r  wisli^  for  prince.  We 
found  a  brge  tent  erected  with  poles  upon  the  ship's 
deck,  the  interior  of  which  was  fornbbed  with  a  variety 
of  wines  and  spirite.  On  enterrhig  (bis  pavilion,  we  wi^re 
i^armly  welcomed  by  the  Duke  of  Athob,  to  whom 
UKWt  of  OS  had  been  known  in  the  year  1715.  While  we 
wBTt  conversing  with  the  DukCf  Cbnranald  was  cafled 
away  to  see  the  prince^  and  we  wore  prfven  to  mider- 
stand  that  we  abould  not  probably  see  his  royal  highness 
that  evening.** 

Clanranald,  being  introdaeed  fo  Cbarles*s  presence, 
proceeded  to  assure  nlm  that  there  was  no  possibilHy, 
under  the  circumstances,  of  taking  up  arms  with  Urty 
chance  of  success.  In  thb  he  was  joined  by  his  relation 
Kin  loch  moidart,  whom  Mr.  Home  has  associated  with 
him  in  the  following  romantic  anecdote,  though  the 
journalist  does  not  allude  to  hb  presence.  Charles,  al- 
most reduced  to  despair  by  his  interview  with  Boisdale, 
is  said,  by  the  historbn  iust  mentioned,  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  two  Highlanoers  wHh  great  emotion ;  to 
have  summed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  all  the 
reasons  for  now  beginning  the  war  >  and  finally,  to  have 
conjured  them,  in  the  warmest  terms^  to  assbt  their 
prince — their  countryman— their  frbnd,  in  this  his  ut- 
most need.  With  eloquence  scarcely  less  warm,  tbe 
brave  young  men  entreated  him  to  desbt  from  hb  en- 
terprise for  the  present,  representing  to  him,  that  now 
to  take  op  arms,  without  regular  forces,  without  officers 
of  credit,  without  concert,  and  almost  without  arms, 
would  but  draw  down  certain  destruction  open  the 
heads  of  all  concerned.  Charles  persisted^  argoed,  and 
implored ;  and  they  still  as  positively  adhered  to  their 
opinion.  During  thb  eonter^tion,  the  parties  walked 
hurriedly  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  deck,  using 
all  the  violent  gesticulatioOs  approprbte  to  their  Various 
argrtmiente.  A  Hishlander  stood  near  them  armed  at 
all  pointa,  as  was  then  the  fashion  of  hb  country^  He 
was  a  younger  brother  ef  Kinlochrooidart^  and  had 
come  off  to  the  ship  to  en<|uire  for  news<  not  knowing 
who  was  on  boards  When  be  gathered  fi^mi  their  dis- 
course that  the  stranger  was  the  heir  of  Britain^  when 
he  heard  his  chbf  and  brother  refuse  to  take  up  arms 
for  their  prince,  hb  colour  went  and  eame«  his  eyes 
sparkled,  lie  shifted  his  place,  and  grasped  hb  sword. 
Charles  observed  his  demeanour,  and,  turning  suddenly 
round,  appealed  to  him,  in  tbe  emphatie  word»— **  Will 
you  not  assist  me  7**  *"  I  will  I  1  will  T  exclaimed  Ra- 
nald, **  though  not  another  man  iJi  Albyn  should  draw 
his  sword}  my  prince,  1  am  ready  to  die  for  you!** 
With  tears  and  thanks^  Charbe  acknowledged  the  ley- 
alty  of  thb  gallant  young  man«  and  onlv  wished  thai  he 
had  a  thousand  such  as  hci  to  cut  their  way  to  the 
throne  of  England*  The  two  obdurato  cbieftaina  were 
overpowered  by  this  incident,  which  apmled  se  stvonglj 
to  the  foeNngs  and  prepossessions  of  a  Higbbnd  bosem ; 
and  tbey  ne  longer  expressed  any  reluctance  to  draw 
their  swords  for  their  injured  and  rightful  lord. 

Tbe  prince's  interview  with  Ckiiranald,  according 
to  the  journalbt,  who  was  on  board  at  the  same  time, 
occupied  no  leas  than  three  hours.  The  young  chief 
then  returned  te  hb  firbndsy  who  had  s|ient  that  tag 
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space  in  the  pavitton.    ••  About  half  on  hour  after,"  aaye 
Ihe  jonrnaliftl,  ••  tliere  entered  the  tont  a  tall  youth  of 


the  tlmft  of  M6tttro90»  Inviolably  attached  to.  the  house 
of  Stuart;  had  proved  themselves  Irresistible  at  Kilsyth, 


a  most  agreeable  anpect,  dressed  in  a 
with  a  pbin  shirt,  [not  very  clean] 
fixed  with  a  pluin  silver  buckle,  a  fair  round  wig  out  of 
the  buckle,  a  plain  hat,  with  a  canvass  string,  one  end  of 
which  was  fixed  to  ono  of  his  coat  buttons,  black  stock- 
ings, and  braj»8  buckles  in  his  shocp.  At  the  first  ai>. 
pcarance  of  this  pleartinj^  youlh,  I  felt  my  heart  swell 
to  nty  throat.  But  one  0*Brian,  a  churchman,  imme- 
diately told  us  thai  he  was  only  an  English  clergy- 
man, who  had  long  been  possessed  with  a  desiie  to  see 
and  converse  with  tho  Highlanders.** 

•*  At  his  entry,'*  continues  iho  same  writer,  »*0*Brian 
forbid  any  of  those  who  were  sitting  to  rise  ;  he  saluted 
nono  of  us,  and  we  only  made  a  low  bow  at  a  diitance. 
I  chanced  to  be  ono  of  those  who  were  standing  when  he 
came  in,  and  he  took  his  seat  near  me;  but  ne  imme. 
diatcly  started  up  asrain,  and  desired  me  to  sit  down  by 
bim  upon  «  chest.    Taking  him  at  this  time  for  onljr  a 
passenger  and  a  clergyman,  I  presumed  to  speak  to  him 
with  perfect  familiarity,  though  I  could  not  suppress  a 
suspicion  that  he  might  turn  out  some  greater  man. 
One  of  the  questions  which  ho  put  to  me  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  regarded  my  Highland  dress.    He  en- 
quired if  I  did  not  feel  cold  in  that'habit;  to  which  Ian- 
swered,  that  I  believe  I  should  only  feel  cold  in  any 
other.    At  this  ho  laughed  heartily ;  and  he  next  de- 
sired to  kr.ow  how   I  lay  with  it  at  night.    I  replied, 
that  the  plaid  served  me  for  a  blanket  when  sleeping ; 
and  1  showed  him  how  I  wrapped  it  about  my  person 
for  that  purpose.     At  this  ho  remarked,  that  I  must  be 
unprepared  for  defence  in  case  of  a  sudden  surprise;  but 
I  informed  him  that,  during  war,  or  any  time  of  danger, 
we  arranged  the  garment  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us 
to  start  at  ouco  to  our  feet,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  cocked  pistol  in  the  other.     Af\er  a  little 
more  conversation  of  this  sort,  the  mysterious  youth 
tot*e  from  his  seat  and  called  for  a  dram,  when  0*Brian 
whispered  to  me  to  pledge  the  stranger,  but  not  to  drink 
to  him ;  which  confirmed  me  in  my  suspicions  as  to  his 
real  quality.    Having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  in  bis  hand, 
ho  drank  to  us  all  round,  and  soon  after  left  the  tent.** 
During  this  and  the  succeeding  day,  Clanranald  re- 
mained close  in  council  with  Charles,  the  Marquis  of 
Tullibardinc,  and  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  devising  means 
for  raising  tharest  of  tl»e  well  alFoctod  clans,  who  were  ai 
this  time  reckoned  to  number*twclve  thousand  men.  On 
the  SQd  (July),.thatyoung  diioflain  was  despatched  with 
AlUin  MacDonald,  a  younger  brother  of  Kinlochmoidart, 
upon  tlie  embassy  which  ^isdale  had  refused  to  perform. 
They  applied  to  both  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  and 
the  Laird  of  MacLeod;  but  these  powerful  chiefs,  al- 
ftady  tapped  by  tlie  eloquence  of  Duncan  Forbes,  the 
lord  president  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  so  well  re- 
membered for  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  government, 
returned  the  answer  which  Boisdale  had  formerly  re- 
ported, — that,  although  they  had  promised  to  support 
his  royal  highness  in  case  he  came  with  a  foreign  force, 
they  did  not  conceive  themselves  under  any  obligation 
since  he  came  so  iirprovidod.    Tho  want  oi  these  great 
allies,  who  could  have  produced  several  thousand  men, 
was  severely  folt  during  tho  whole  of  the  sobsequent- 
ontorprise,  which  would  have  in  all  probability  been 
successful  had  they  joined  it. 

Charles  came  on  shore,  on  the  25th ;  when  the  Dou- 
tello,  having  also  landed  her  stores,  again  set  sail  for 
Franco.  Ho  was  accompanied  bv  only  seven  men — 
the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine ;  Sir  'jl^homas  Sheridan,  an 
Irish  gentleman,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  prince; 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service ; 
Francis  Slrickland,  an  English  gentleman ;  Kelly,  an 
English  clergyman ;  ^neas  MacDonald,  a  banker  in 
Paris,  bmther  to  Kinlochmoidart;  and  ono  Buchanan,  a 
messenger.  He  first  set  bis  loot  upon  Scottish  ground, 
at  Borodate,  a  farm  bobnging  to  Clanranald,  close  by 
the  south  shore  of  Lochnanoagh.  Borodale  is  a  wild 
piece  of  country,  forming  a  kind  of  loountainons  tonsrae 
of  land  betwixt  two  bays.  It  was  a  place  suitable, 
above  all  others,  for  the  circumstances  and  designs  of 
the  prince,  being  remote  und  inacecssible,  and,  more- 
over, the  very  centre  of  that  country  where  Charlea*s 
surest  friends  resided.  It  belongs  to  a  tract  of  stem 
mountain  land,  prodigiously  serrated  by  estuaries,  which 
lies  Inimedirttely  to  tlie  north  of  the  debouehe  of  the 
great  Glen  of  Albyn,  now  occupied  by  the  Caledonian 
canal.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
it  is  not  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal. The  MacDonalds,  the  Camerons,  and  the  Stuarts, 
who  posaesMd  tlie  adjacent  territories,  had  been,  since 


plain  black  coat,  Killiccrankie,  and  ShcrifTmuir;  and  were  now,  from 
a  cambric  stocl^heir  resbtance  to  the  Disarming-Act,  perhaps  the  fit- 
test of  all  the  clans  to  take  the  field. 

During  the  absence'  of  young  Clanranald,  into  whose 
arms  Charles  had  thus  thrown  himself,  several  gentlemen 
of  the  family  collected  a  ffuard  for  his  person,  and  ho  re- 
mained, a  welcome  and  honoured  guest,  in  the  house  of 
Borodale.    Considering  that  no  other  chief  had  yet  de- 
clared for  him,  and  Diat  indeed  tlie  enterprise  might 
never  advance  another  step,  it  most  be  acknowledged, 
this  family  displayed  a  peculiar  degree  of  daring,  and, 
we  may  add,  a  great  degree  of  generosity,  in  his  ravour ; 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  Charles  had  retired, 
they  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  jealousy,  and  perhaps 
to  the  vengeance,  of  government.    **  We  encountered 
this  haiard,"  says  the  journalist,  "with  the  greatest 
cheerfixlness,  determined  to  risk  every  thing-^lifc  itself, 
in  behalf  of  our  beloved  prince^"    Charles,  his  company, 
and  about  an  hundred  men  constituting  his  guard,  were 
entertained  with  the  best  cheer  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Mr.  MacDonald  (of  Borodale)  to  purvey.    He  sat  in  a 
large  room,  where  he  could  see  all  his  adherents  at  once, 
and  where  the  multitudes  of  people  who  flocked  from 
the  country  around,  **  without  distinction  of  ago  or  sex,'* 
to  see  him,  might  also  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  curiosity.    At  the  first  meal  which  took  place  un- 
der  these  circumstances,  Charles  drank  the  grace-drink 
in  English,  a  language  which  all  the  gentlemen  present 
understood ;  but  for  a  toast  of  more  extensive  applica- 
tion our  friend  the  journalist  rose  and  gave  the  king's 
health  in  Gaelic—DsocAs  laini  an  Rengh:*    This  of 
course  gave  universal  satisfiiction ;  and  Charles  desired 
to  know  what  was  meant    On  its  being  explained  to 
him,  he  requested  to  hear  the  words  pronounced  again, 
that  he  might  learn  them  himself.    He  then  gave  the 
king's  health  in  Gaelic,  uttering  the  words  as  correctly 
and  distinctly  a4  he  could.    ^  The  company,'*  adds  tho 
journalist,  **then  mentioning  my  skill  in  Graelic,  his 
Royal  Highness  said,  I  should  be  his  master  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  and  I  was  then  desired  to  ask  the  healths  of  the 
prince  and  duke."    It  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  effect  which  Charles's  flattering  attention  to 
their  language  had  upon  the  hearts  of  this  brave  and 
simple  people. 


<i 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  HIQIILANDEIIS. 
•*Uf  wonderful 


That  an  Invisible  instiuci  should  frame  them 
To  loyally  uiilcanrd,  honour  unuught, 
Civtliiy  Di»l  seen  from  oUiers,  v«4our 
Tlint  wildly  srowi  In  Uieiu,  but  yields  a  crop 
A*  if  It  liad  bcuu  sowed." 

SuAKsrsAaK. 

The  people  amidst  whom  Charles  Stuart  had  cast  his 
fate,  were  then  regarded  as  the  rudest  and  least  civilised 
portion  of  tlio  nation  which  he  conceived  himself  design- 
ed to  govern.  Occupying  the  most  remote  and  moun- 
tainous section  of  Britaui,  and  holding  little  intercourse 
with  tiie  rest  of  the  community,  they  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  language,  dress,  and  manners ;  had  as  yet 
yielded  a  very  imperfect  obedience  to  government ;  and 
formed  a  society  not  only  distinct  firom  their  immediate 
neighbours,  but  which  had  perhaps  scarcely  any  parallel 
in  tne  whole  world. 

The  country  possessed  by  this  peoplo— the  north-west 
moiety  of  Scotland— on  account  of  its  mountainous  cha- 
racter, was  descriptively  termed  the  Highlandi*,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  southeast  portion,  which,  displaying  a  more 
generally  level  surface,  accompanied  by  greater  fertility, 
gained  the  appropriate  designation  of  the  Lowlands.  On 
account  of  comparative  sterility,  the  district  of  Xhe  High- 
lands did  not  comprise  abovo  an  eighth  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Scotland ;  in  other  words,  comprehending 
two  hundred  out  of  nearly  a  thousand  parishes,  it  did 
not  sustain  at  the  time  of  this  insurrt;ction  much  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand,  out  of  above  a  million  of  people. 
The  community  was  divided  into  about  forty  different 
tribes,  denominated  elariBj  each  of  which  dwelt  upon  its 
own  portion  of  the  territory. 

At  the  period  of  this  history,  the  Highlanders  display- 
ed, in  a  state  almost  entire,  that  patriarchal  system  of 
life  upon  which  tho  nations  of  the  human  race  seem  to 
have  been  originally  established,  and  which,  being  the 
most  obvious,  may  also  be  esteemed  the  most  natural 
system  of  government.  This  extreme  comer  of  Europe 
had  the  singular  fortune  of  sheltering  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  Kdts^-that  early  race  of  people,  who,  placed  upon 


the  centre  of  the  ancient  continent,  it  would  almost  ap- 
pear, at  tho  Yory  creation,  were  gradually  dispeBed  to 
the  extremities,  by  others  which  wo  are  now  accus- 
tomed to  call  ancient-^ tlio  Greeks,  namely,  and  the  Ro- 
mans. As  they  retained  their  primitive  manners  with 
almoFt  unmixed  purity,  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  nearly  a  distinct  picture  of  those 
early  shepherd  days,  which  are  still  so  endearingly  re- 
membered  in  tho  traditions  and  poetry  of  the  unrefined 
world,  and  of  which  we  obtaip  so  many  delightfiil  glimpses 
in  the  pages  of  sacred  Scripture. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  their  country,  the 
Highlanders  were,  however,  by  no  means  that  simple 
and  quiescent  people  who  are  described  as  content  to 
dwell,  each  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  any  more 
than  tlieir  land  was  one  flowing  w^ith  mUk  and  hoscy,  or 
through  which  the  ^iee  of  the  turtle  was  often  heard  to 
resound.    A  perpetual  state  of  war  with  the  neighbours 
who  had  driven  them  to  their  northern  fastnesses,  and 
their  disinclination  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  they  nominally  lived,  caused  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  make  arms  a  sort  of  profession,  snd  even  to 
despise,  in  some  measure,  all  peaceful  modes  of  aoquiring 
a  subsistence.     Entertaining,  moreover,  a  notion  that  tiko 
Lowlands  had  been  originally  their  birth-right,  many  of 
them,  even  at  the  recent  period  we  speak  of,  practised  a 
regular  system  of  reprisal  upon  the  frontiers  dftbat  drtl. 
iscd  region,  for  which,  of  course,  the  use  of  arms  wz:*  uh. 
dlspcnsably  necessary.    What  still  more  tended  to  indaee 
military  habits,  many  of  the  tribes  maintaioed  a  sort  of 
hereditary  enmity  against  each  other,  and  therefore  re- 
quired to  be  in  perpetual  readiness,  either  to  wcaa  or  re- 
pel opportunities  or  vengeance. 

The  Highlanders,  in  Uie  earlier  periods  of  history,  ap- 
pear  to  have  possessed  no  superiority  over  the  Lowknd- 
ers  in  the  use  of  arms.    At  the  battle  of  the  Uarkv  m 
1410,  (till  which  period  they  bad  been  quite  indepenini 
on  the  kings  of  Scotland,)  tlie  largest  armj  that  ever  left 
tlie  Highlands,  was  checked  by  an  inferior  number  of 
Lowlandcrs.    Coming  into  the  field,  sixty-cigbt  years 
ailer,  at  the  fight  of  Sauchiebum,  where  they  espowed 
tho  cause  of  James  III.  against  his  rebellious  noblct, 
^  their  tumultuous  ranks,**  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Ike 
Introduction  to  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  **  were  ill  aUr  to 
endure  the  steady  and  rapid  charge  of  the  men  of  Amn. 
dale  and  Liddcsdale,  who  bore  spears  two  ells  longer  than 
were  used   by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen."    Thty 
proved  equally  vincible  at  the  battles  of  Corrichic,  Om- 
livat,  and  others,  which  they  fought  in  behalf  of  the  to- 
hapi>y  Mary. 

But  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  afler  this  last  period, 
during  which  the  Border  spear  had  been  oonrcrted  i^tn 
a  shcpherd^s  crook,  and  the  patriot  steel  of  Lotliiaa  md 
Clydesdale  into  penknives  and  wavers*  shears,  pemit. 
led  the  mountaineers  at  length  to  assert  a  decided  supr- 
riority  h\  arms.    When  they  were  called  into  actiui, 
therefore,  by  the  illustrious  Montrose,  they  proTcd  inva- 
riably victorious  in  tliat  desultory  civil  war  whi^  hid 
almost  retrieved  a  kingdv^n  for  their  unfbrtuiULle  kia;'. 
Amidst  the  exploits  of  that  time — by  far  tlic  most  bra. 
tinnt  in  the  military  annals  of  Scotland — ^the  vidcy 
of  Kilsyth  (1645)  was  attended  with  some  circnmslsscts 
displaying  tlicir  superiority  in   a  remarkable  degree. 
The  army  arrayed  arainst  them,  almost  douhlinguinn 
in  number,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  town&mcn  ef  Fife^ 
which  county  has  been  described,  in  a  publication  of  tke 
time,  as  remarkable  for  the  enthusiasm  of  Its  inhabitasts 
in  regard  to  the  cau?c  of  this  quarrel — ^to  wit»  the  Soirnui 
League  snd  Covenant    The  fervour  of  fainaticism  and 
good  feeding  of  a  town  life,  proved  nothing*  in  this  caw, 
when  opposed  to  the  more  exalted  enthusiasm  of  "  loyaitf 
nnlcamcd,**  and  the  hardihood  of  an  education  Mamngr 
the  hills.    The  whig  militia  scarcely  stood  a  memrrat 
before  the  imptluous  chargo  of  the  Highlanden,  bat 
turned  and  fled  before  them,  like  a  parcel  of  awVvatd 
cattle,  blindly  running  from  the  bark  of  a  Ibw  dogs. 
**  Ah!  it  was  a  braw  day,  Kilsyth  !"  used  to  be  the  re- 
mark of  ah  old  Highlander,  who  had  exerted  hioisci/ 
pretty  actively  amongst  the  rabble   route;  ** at  ert^rj 
stroke   I  gave  with  my  broad-sword,  I  cut  an  ell  o' 
breeks  !**     Such,  we  are  informed,  was  the  horror  whieh 
the  people  of  Fife  got,  on  tliis  occasion,  at  the  military 
life  in  general,  that  oiUy  one  man  had  ever  bc^  |utrrail- 
ed  upon  to  enlist  out  of^the  populous  town  of  AnJrtruthe^ 
during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century. 

Though  the  Highlanders  were  nominally  snbjngatcd, 

80«m  after  this  period,  by  the  iron  band-^  of  CromweJl 

'they  reboimded  at  tho  Restoration  into  all  their  fonner 

privileges  and  vigour.    They  were  kept  in  arms,  during 

the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  by  their  om^lo3rBi€&t 
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ia  those  tmhappy  troubles  on  account  /of  relig-bn,  which 
haire  rendered  the  memory  of  our  ancient  roya)  raee  so 
intensely  detested  in  the  southwest  province  of  Scotland. 
At  tbo  Revolution,  therefore,  when  roused  by  the  lion 
Toice  of  Dundee,  they  were  eq<ial]y  ready  to  take  the 
fieM  in  behalf  of  King  James,  as  they  had  been  fifty 
years  before  to  stand  out  for  hi<4  father.    The  patriarchal 
system  of  laws,  upon  which  Highland  society  was  con- 
stttnted,  disposed  them  to  look  upon  these  unhappy  prin- 
ces as  the  seneral  iktbers  or  chief 3  of  the  nation,  whose 
natural  ana  unquestionablo  power  bad  been  rebeUiously 
disputed  by  their  children;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  both  on  tbeso  occasions  and  the  subsequent  attempte 
in  belialf  of  the  Stuart  family,  they  fought  with  precisely 
the  same   ardour  which  would   induce  a  man  of  hu- 
raaoity  to  ward  off  the  blow  which  an  unnatural  son 
had  aimed  at  a  parent    On  the  field  of  KilUecrankie, 
where  they  were  chiefly  opposed  by  regular  and  even 
Teteran  troops,  they  fought  with  a  bravery  which  nothing 
could  withstand,  and  at  the  details  of  whieh  the  blood 
evea  yet  boils  and  shudders.*    I'heir  victory  was.  how- 
ever, uatvotling,  owing  to  th6  death  qf  their  favourite 
leader, — Ian  Oh  a  nan  Cath — as  they  descriptively  term- 
ed liiiD — Dark  John  of  the  Battles, — ^without  whose  com. 
maading  genius  their  energies  could  not  be  directed,  nor 
even  thai  bands  kept  together.    The  loss  which  their 
eaoss  sustained,  in  the  death  of  tlii.*}  noble  soldier,  could 
aol  be  more  entphatically  described  in  a  vulumo,  than  it 
is  by  the  exclamation  with  which  King  William  receiv- 
ed the  news  of  the  battle.    That  monar«*h  had  known 
Dundee  upon  the  bloody  plains  of  Flandem,  where,  a  sol- 
dier of  fertsae  in  the  Dutch  army,  he  had  even,  we  be- 
lieve, on  one  occasion  saved  the  life  of  him  whose  dread- 
enemy  he  was  destined  aflerwards  to  become.  **  Dun- 


dee is  akunV^  was  Wiltiam^s  remark  to  the  messenger 
who  axiBouuced  the  defeat  of  hi4  troops ;  **  he  would 
etherwise  hare  been  here  to  tell  the  news  himself!** 

The  sobmisaioa  which  was  nominally  paid  throughout 
Britain  to  tlie  *^  parliamentary**  sovereigns,  William  and 
Anoe,  was  m  no  degree  participated  by  the  children  of 
tbe  mooatains,  whose  simple  ideas  of  government  did 
not  eomprehend  either  a  second  or  a  wird  estate,  and 
who  eo«id  perceive  no  reasons  lor  preferring  a  sovereign 
en  aceount  of  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  his  reli- 
giofo.  In  the  mean  time,  moreover,  the  progress  of  ci- 
vitisEatioa,  encouraged  in  the  low  coimtrics  by  the  Union, 
afleded  in  no  degree  tbe  warlike  habits  of  tbe  clans. 
'Ilicir  military  ardour  is  said  to  have  been,  if  possible, 
iacreased  during  tiiis  period,  by  the  injudicious  policy  of 


*  The  battle  of  KilHocrankio  was  fought  upon  a  field 

inwnrdiatrly  beyond  &  narrow  and  difiicult  pass  into  the 

Hi^rUands.     The  royal  troops,  under  General  Mackay, 

on  emerging  -from   this  pass,  found    Dnndee*s  army, 

which  was  not  half  so  numerous,  posted  in  colunms  or 

dosters  upon  the  face  of  an  opposite   hill.     Both  lay 

upon  th^  arms,  looking  at  each  other,  tiH  sunset,  when 

the  Highland  troojM  came  down  with  their  customary 

impetoosity,  and,  charging  through  Mdckay*B  Hncs,  soon 

put  them  to  the  route.    Mackay  retreated  in  the  utmost 

dtoirder,  and  reached  Stirling  next  day  witli  only  two 

hnodred  men.     His  whole  army  most  have  been  cut  to 

pieees  in  retreating  through  tlie  pass,  but  ^r  the  death  of 

Dundee,  and  the  greater  eagerness  of  the  Highlandwa 

to  secore  the  baggage,  than  to  pursue  their  enemies. 

Tbe  following  anecdote,  connected  with  the  battle,  we 

heard  related  by  a  Perthshire  gentleman.    When  Gene- 

ral  Wade,  in  the  course  of  his  operations  in  the  High- 

iis  engaged  in  the  construction  of  Tay  Bridge,  he 

to  converse  with  an  old  Highlander  of  the  neigh- 

bosrliood,  who  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  ; 

and,  among  otJier  subjects  of  conversation,  the  merits  of 

Oenerai  Mackay  happened  to  be  one  day  discussed.   ^  In 

my  opanioat**  said   the  Highlander,  *^  General  Mackay 

was  a  great  fboL" — "  How,  sir,'*  said  Wade,  *♦  he  was 

esteemed  the  vcrv  best  man  in  the  army  of  bis  time.** — 

*•  That  may  tMe/'bc,*'  answered  the  Celt;  ** but  1*11  show 

TOO  baw  he  was  a  feol  for  a*  that.    At  the  battle  of  Kil- 

lieerankie,  did   he   not  put  his  men  before  his   bag- 

f%f^r* — "  Yes,*'  answered  General  Wade, "and  I  would 
ave  done  the  same  thing.** — ^"Thcn  you  would  have 
been  a  feol  too.  'The  baggage  should  have  been  put 
foremost;  it  would  have  fought  the  battle  itself  that  day, 
nnd  &r  better  tlian  the  men.  It^s  wccl  kenned,  the  Hie- 
Isndmcn  will  gang  through  fire  and  water  to  win  at  the 
baggage.  They  gned  through  Mackay*8  army,  and  put 
tliem  to  route,  in  order  to  get  at  it  Had  the  general  put 
U  ftfst,  our  folk  would  have  fi&'en  til't  tooth  and  naiK  and 
then  he  aiight  have  come  in  and  cut  us  to  pisces  wi*  his 

men.    Ah  I  the  baggage  should  have  been 
♦» 


King  WiUiam,  who,  in  distributing  20,000/.  an^on^st 
thcni  to  bribe  their  forbearance,  only  inspired  an  idea 
that  arms  were  their  best  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and 
importance.  The  call,  therefore,  which  was  made  upon 
them  by  the  exiled  prince  in  1715,  found  them  as  willing 
and  ready  as  ever  to  commence  a  civil  war. 

The  accession  of  the  Houhc  of  Hanover  wos  at  this 
period  so  recent,  and  the  rival  candidate  shared  so  largely 
in  the  afiR^tions  of  tbe  people,  that  very  little  was  want- 
ing in  1715  to  ochic^Lc  tlie  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  That  little  was  wanting — a  general  of  military 
talent,  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  The 
expedition  was  commanded  in  Scotland  l^  the  Earl  of 
Marr,  a  nobleman  who  had  signalised  himself  by  his 
slipperincss  as  a  statesman,  but  who  possessed  no  other 
abilities  to  fit  him  for  the  important  station  he  hold.  In 
England  the  reigning  sovereign  had  even  less  to  dread, 
in  uic  ill-conccrtcd  proceedings  of  a  band  of  debauched 
young  noblemen,  who  displayed  this  remarkable  dif- 
fercAce  from  tlie  Scottish  insurgents — tliat  they  could 
not  fight  at  off.  Marr  permitted  himself  to  be  cooped 
up  on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  with  an  army  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  men,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyfe,  who  occu- 
lted Stirling  with  a  force  not  half  so  numerous.  An  ac- 
tion at  length  took  place  on  Sberiffiauir,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  bravery  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  pusillanimity  of  their  leader,  or  the  high  military  ge- 
nius of  Argyle,  was  most  signally  distinguished. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  whom  the  Highlanders  remem- 
ber by  the  epithet  Ian  Rojf  nan  Calk — Red  John  of  the 
Battles,  k^amiog,  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  November,  1715, 
that  Marr  had  at  length  plucked .  up  the  resolution  to 
fight  him,  and  was  marching  for  that  purpose  from  Perth, 
set  fiMTward  fVom  Stirling;  and  next  day  the  armies  came 
within  sight  of  each  other  upon  the  plain  of  Sherifimuir, 
a  mile  northeast  from  Uie  ancient  episcopal  city  of 
Dunblane.  They  both  lay  npon  their  arms  all  ni^ht ; 
and  a  stone  is  still  shown  upon  the  site  of  the  High- 
landers*  bivouac,  indented  all  round  with  marks  occa- 
sioned by  the  broad-swords  of  those  warriors,  who  here 
sharpened  their  weapons  for  the  next  day*8  conflict  The 
battle  commenced  on  Sunday  morning,  when  Argyle 
himself,  leading  his  dragoons  over  a  morass  which  had 
frozen  during  the  nigh^  and  which  the  insurgents  ex- 
pected to  protect  them,  almost  immediately  routed  their 
whole  lefi  wing,  consisting  of  the  Lowland  cavaliers,  and 
drove  them  to  the  river  AHan,  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  field.  His  left  wing,  which  was  beyond  tlie  scope  of 
his  command,  did  not  meet  the  same  success  against  tlu3 
right  of  tbe  insurgents,  which  consisted  entirely  of 
Highlanders. 

Those  terrible  warriors  had  come  down  from  their 
fastnesses,  with  a  rescdution  to  fight  as  their  ancestors 
had  fought  at  Kilsyth  and  Killiecrankie.  They  appear- 
ed before  the  Lowlanders  of  Perthshire,  who  had  not 
seen  them  since  the  days  of  Montrose,  in  tbe  wild  Irish 
shart  or  plaid,  which,  only  covering  the  body  and 
haunches,  leaves  the  arms,  and  most  of  the  limlut,  ex- 
posed in  ail  their  hirsute  strength.  The  meanest  man 
among  them  carried  upon  hb  arm  tbe  honour  and  glory 
of  countless  generations ;  and  raw  youth  and  ripe  old 
age  were  tliere  alike  resolved  to  maintain  the  ancient  re- 
nown of  Albyn.  Their  enthusiasm  may  be  guessed 
from  a  simple  anecdote.  A  Lowland  gentleman,  observ- 
ing amongst  their  bands  a  man  of  ninety  from '  the 
Highlands  of  Aberdeenshire,  had  the  curiosity  to  ask 
how  so  aged  a  creature  as  he,  and  one  who  seemed  so 
extremely  fVeble,  came  to  join  their  enterprise.  "I  hae 
sons  h^re,  sir,**  replied- the  venerable  savage,  ^and  I  hae 
grandsons,  and  even  great-grandsons : — if  they  fail  to  do 
Uieir  duty,  can  I  not  shoot  them  ?*' — laying  his  hand  at 
the  same  time  upon  a  pistol  which  he  carried  in  his 
bosom. 

The  attack  of  these  resolute  soldiers  upon  the  loft 
wing  of  the  royal  army,  was,  to  use  language  similar  to 
their  own,  like  the  storm  which  strews  a  lee  shore  witli 
wrecks.  Yhc  chief  of  Clanranald  was  unfortunately 
killed  as  tliey  were  advancing;  but  that  circumstance, 
which  mi^ht  have  otherwise  damped  their  ardour,  only 
?«rved  to  inspire  them  with  greater  fViry.  **  To-morrow 
for  lamentation,**  cried  the  young  chieftain  of  Glengary, 
*•  to-day  for  revenge'.** — and  the  MacDonalds  ruslied  on 
the  foe,  witli  a  yell  as  terrific  as  their  force  was  irre- 
sistible. Instantly  put  to  route,  tliis  portion  of  the  royal 
army  retired  to  Stirling,  leaving  hundreds  a  prey  to  the 


the  fatal  eflbcCs  of  this  weakness,  **■  Oh !  for  one  hour  of 
the  brave  Dundee  !** 

The  battle  was  a  drawn  one,  but  not  in  its  results. 
Marr,  as  he  deserved  none  of  the  credit  of  liis  p2rtial  vic- 
tory, reaped  no  profit  from  it,  but  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  to  Perth.  Argyle  remained  upon  the  field,  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy*8  cannon  and  many  of  his  stand- 
ards. The  conduct  of  this  celebrated  warrior  and  patriot 
was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  that  of  Marr.  Ho 
had  won  a  victory,  so  far  as  it  could  be  won,  by  his  own 
personal  exertions,  and  that  with  every  advantage  of 
numbers  against  him.  Tbe  humanity  he  displayed  was 
also  such  as  seldom  marks  the  details  of  a  civil  war.  He 
offered  quarter  to  all  he  met,  in  the  very  hottest  moment 
of  the  fight;  and  he  granted  it  to  all  who  desired  it. 
With  his  own  sword,  no  parried  three  different  blows 
which  one  of  his  dragoons  aimed  at  a  wounded  cavalier, 
who  had  refused  to  ask  his  life. 

In  January,  the  succeeding  year,  James  'ttimself,  the 
weak  though  amiable  man  for  whom  all  this  blood  was 
shed,  landed  from  abroad  at  Peterhead  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  immediately  proceeded  inco^Uo  to  join  the  Earl  of 
Marr  at  Perth.  His  presence  might  inspire  enthusiasm, 
but  it  coidd  not  give  strength  or  consistency  to  the  army. 
Some  preparations  were  made  to  crown  liim  in  tlie  great 
hall  of  Scoon,  where  his  ancestors  had  been  invested  with 
the  emblems  of  sovereignty  so  many  centuries  ago,  and 
where  his  uncle  Charles  1 1,  was  crowned,  tmder  circum- 
stances not  dissimihur  to  his  own,  in  the  year  1651.  But 
the  total  ruin  of  his  Ekiglish  adherents-  conspired,  wich 
his  own  imbecility  and  that  of  his  officers,  to  prevent 
that  consummation.  In  February  he  retired  before  the 
advance  of  the  royal  army.  The  Tay  was  frozen  at  the 
time,  and  thus  be  and  all  his  army  were  fortunately  en- 
abled to  cross  without  the  difficulty  which  rsmA  other- 
wise have  attended  so  sudden  a  retreat;  directing  their 
march  towards  the  sea-ports  of  Abeideensbire  and  Angus. 
We  have  heard  that,  as  the  good-natured  prince  was 
passing  over,  the  misery  of  bis  circumstances  made  him 
witty,  as  a  dark  evening  will  sometimes  produce  light- 
ning ;  and  be  remarked  to  his  licutenont-gcnGral,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  delusive  prospects  by  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  come  over,  **Ah,  John,  John,  you  have 
brought  me  o*the  ice.*' 

The  Chevalier  embarked  with  Marr  and  other  officers 
at  Montrose ;  and  the  body  of  the  army  dispersed  with 
so  much  rapidity,  that  Argyle,  who  traversed  the  country 
only  aday*Braajch  behind,  reached  Aberdeen  without 
ever  getting  a  glimpse  of  it  We  may  saicly  suppote, 
that  the  Iramanity  of  this  general,  with  his  suspected 
Jacobitism,  induced  him  to  permit,  without  disturbance, 
the  dissipation  and  escape  of  the  unfortunate  cavaliers. 
The  Lowland  gentlemen  and  noblemen  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  campaign,  suffered  attainder,  proscrip- 
tion,  and  in  some  cases  even  deatli :  but  tlie  Highlanders 
returned  to  their  mountains,  unconquered  and  un- 
changed. 

In  1719,  a  plan  of  invasion  and  insurrection  in  favour 
of  the  Stuarts  was  formed  by  ^Nun*  A  fleet  often  ships 
of  the  line,  with  several  frigates,  having  on  board  six 
thousand  troops  and  twelve  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
sailed  from  Cadis  to  England ;  and  while  tliis  fleet  was 
prqiaring,  the  Earl  Marischal  left  St.  Bebasf  ian  with  t^^^o 
Spanish  frigates,  having  on  board  tliree  hundred  Spanish 
soldiers,  arni^unition,  arms,  and  money,  and  landed  in 
the  island  of  Lewis.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  completely 
dispersed  by  a  storm  off  Cape  Finisterre ,  and,  as  every 
thing  remained  quiet  in  England,  very  few  Highlanders 
rose.  General  Wlghtman  came  up  with  the  Spanish  and 
Highland  force  in  Glenshiel,  a  wild  vale  in  the  west  of 
■Ross.  The  Highlanders,  favoured  by  the  ground,  with- 
drew to  the  hills  without  having  cruffered  much;  and 
the  Spaniards  lay  down  their  arms  and  were  mode 
prisoners. 

The  state  of  the  Highlands,  which  seemed  the  only 
portion  of  the  British  dominions  that  actively  disputed 
King  George's  title,  now  attracted  some  serious  attention 
from  government ;  and  an  act  was  passed  for  disarming 
the  whole  of  tliat  dangerous  people.  The  provisions  of 
tills  act  were  prompUy  olicycd  by  those  clans  which 
w%re  well  affected  to  government,  but  totally  evaded  by 
the  rest  The  result  was,  that  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  insurrection  of  1745,  the  enemies  of  government 
alone  possessed   the  means  of  entering  upon  warliko 


ojierations,  while  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  other  loyal 
Highland  broadsword.    Thus,  each  of  the  two  armies  chiefs,  who  could  have  best  resisted  tliem,  were  obliged 

to  remain  hart  de  tMmhtit, 


was  partially  sncccssfhl,  and  partially  defoatcd.    The 

Earl  of  Marr  stood  aloof  during  the  whole  action^  it  is 

said,  behind  a  tree,  incapable  from  personal  fear,  of  im- 

pot  fore- 1  proving  the  advantages  gained  by  his  brave  Highlanders. 

I  Well  might  the  old  mountaineer  exclaim,  when  he  saw 


Such  had  been  the  hi^ry,  and  such  was  the  warlike 
condition  of  the  Scottish  mountaineers,  at  the  time  when 
Charles  Stuart  landed  amongst  tliem  in  July  1745.  If 
any  thing  else  were  required  to  make  the  reader  under- 
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stand  the  motires  of  tbo  fubeeqaeat  insarrection,  it  might 
be  said,  that  Charleses  father  and  himself  bad  always 
maintained,  from  their  residence  in  Italy,  a  correspond, 
enoe  with  the  chiefs  who  were  friendly  to  them,  and  by 
dint  of  promises,  and  perhaps  presents,  had  even  pro- 
cured  some  of  them  to  enter  into  an  association  in  their 
behalf*  For  the  service  of  these  unhappy  princes,  their 
unlunited  power  over  their  clans  gave  tiiem  an  advan- 
tage which  the  richest  English  partisans  did  not  possess. 

The  ccmstitution  of  Highland  society,  as  already  re- 
marked^  was  strictly  and  simply  patriarchal.  The  clans 
were  families^  each  of  which,  bearing  the  same  name, 
•ccupied  a  well  defined  tract  of  country,  the  property  of 
which  had  been  acquired  long  before  the  introduction  of 
writs<  Every  clan  was  governed  by  its  chief,  whose 
Bative  designation,  Kean-Kinnhe,  the  head  of  tbo  family', 
sufficiently  indicated  the  grounds  and  nature  of  his 
power.  In  almost  every  clan,  there  were  some  subordi- 
nate ehiefe^called  Chiefudns,  being  cadets  of  the  principal 
fiimilyywho  h^  acquired  a  distant  territory,  and  founded 
separate  sttfps;  In  every  dant  moreover,  there  were  two 
ranks  of  peofde  f  the  Doaine'UaiUe^  or  gentlemen,  persons 
who  Qould  clearly  trace  their  derivation  fronr  the  chieft 
of  former  times,  and  assert  their  kinsmanship  to  the 
present^  and  a  raee  of  commoners,  or  helots,  who  could 
not  tell  why  they  came  to  bdong  to  the  dan,  and  who 
always  acted  in  inferior  ofllces. 

There  is  a  very  common  notion  among  the  Low- 
landers,,  that  their  northern  neighbours,  with,  perhaps, 
ibcf  exception  of  the  chiefs,  were  all  alike  barbarians,  and 
distinguished  by  no  shades  of  comparative  worth. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  Doaine^ 
uaiUe  were  in  every  sense  of  the  world  gentlemen — poor 
gentlemen  perhaps,  but  yet  fblly  entiued,  by  thdr  ex- 
alted sense  of  honour,  to  that  ennobling  epithet  On  the 
ountrary,  the  oommonere,  who  yet  generally  believed 
themselves  related  to  the  chie&,  were  a  race  of  despised, 
and  consequently  miserable  serfs,  having  no  certain  idea 
of  a  noble  ancestry  to  nerve  their  exertions  or  purify 
their  conduct.  The  Doaine'uaiUe  invariably  formed  the 
body  upon  which  the  chief  depended  in  war,  for  they 
were  inspired  with  notions  of  the  most  exalted  heroism 
bv  the  well  remembered  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  and 
always  acted  upon  the  supposition  that  iJmir  honour  was 
a  precious  gift,  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to 
deliver  down  unsullied  to  posterity.  The  heloto,  on  the 
contrary,  were  oflen  left  behind  to  perform  the  humble 
duties  of  agriculture  and  cow-drivin^;  or,  if  admitted 
into  the  arm^  of  the  clan,  were  put  mto  tlM  rear  rank, 
and  armed  in  an  inferior  manner.  The  comparative 
worth  of  the  Doaine-uaiise  and  the  helots  may  be  at  once 
pointed  out  to  the  reader  by  an  anecdote  connected  witli 
**  the  Forty-Five.'*  At  a  particular  period  of  that  cam- 
paign, when  all  the  good  fighting  men  of  a  glen  in  Alhole 
were  absent  with  Frince  Charles,  and  only  the  helots 
were  left  to  protect  the  country,  under  the  command  of 
a  raw  Duinne-iuiAal  of  sixteen,  an  alarm  one  day  arose 
tliat  a  party  of  **red-coate'*  (king's  soldiers)  were  ap- 
proaching to  lay  waste  the  glen.  At  this  news,  the 
whole  of  the  slaves  ran  off  to  hide  themselves,  leaving 
only  their  young  commander  behind ;  who  stood  firm  in 
his  post,  awaiting  the  encounter  which  promised  him  such 
certain  destruction,  and  did  not  fi>r  a  moment  fiinch  till 
he  learned  that  the  alarm  was  false. 

With  such  a  sentiment  of  heroism,  the  Highland 
gentleman  of  the  year  1745  must  have  been  a  person  of 
the  very  noblest  order.  His  mind  was  further  exalted, 
^  possible,  by  a  devoted  attachment  to  his  chief^  for 
whose  interests,  at  all  times,  he  was  ready  to  fight,  and 
for  whose  life  he  was  even  prepared  to  lay  down  his  own. 
His  politics  were  of  the  same  abstract  and  disinterested 
sort.  From  his  heart  despising  the  commercial  and 
canting  presbyterians  of  the  Low  country,  and  regarding 
with  absolute  horror  the  dark  system  of  parliamentary 
corruption  which  characterised  the  government  of  the 
de  facto  sovereign  of  England,  he  at  once  threw  himself 
into  the  opposite  scale,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  an 
exiled  and  injured  prince,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  in 
some  measure  a  general  and  higher  sort  of  chief^  and 
with  whose  fiithers  his  fathers  had  anciently  gained  so 
much  honour  and  renown.  Charles's  cause  was  the  c^^^ae 
of  chivalry,  of  feeling,  of  filial  affection,  and  even  in  his 
estimation  of  patriotism ;  and  with  all  his  prepossessions 
it  was.  scarcely  possiUer  that  he  should  fail  to  espouse  it 

In  this  chapter,  notice  should  also  have  been  taken  of 
the  effect  which  their  popular  native  poetry  had  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Highlanders.  Throughout  nearly  the 
whole  country^  but  especially  in  Athole  and  the  adjacent 
territories,  then  were  innumerable  songe  and  ballade^ 
tending  to  advance  the  €au$e  of  the  Stuarte,  while  therek 
was  not  one  to  degreciaU  thm*    A  Lowlauder  abd  a| 


modem  cannot  easily  comprehend,  nor  can  he  set  forth, 
the  power  of  this  simple  but  energetic  engine 

CflAPTER  IIL 

THE  OATnERlNO. 

On,  highminded  Murray,  the  exiled,  ihe  dear ! 
In  the  blush  of  the  dawning  the  BtaudarU  uprear. 
Wide,  wide  on  Ihe  winds  of  the  north  let  it  fly, 
Like  the  sun*!  laiest  Hash  when  the  tempest  it  nigh ! 

From  Borodale,  where  he  lived,  in  the  manner  do- 
scribed,  for  several  days,  Charles  despatehed  mes^ngers 
to  all  the  chiefii  from  whom  he  had  any  expectation  of 
assistance.  The  first  that  came  to  see  him,  was  Donald 
Cameron,  younger  of  Lochiel;  a  man  in  middle  age,  of 
the  utmost  bravery,  and  whose  character  was  altogether 
so  amiable,  that  some  court-poet  has  conceived  the  idea 
of  his  being  now 


-a  Whig  in  Heaven." 


Young  Ix>chiel,  as  he  was  generally  called,  was  the  son 
of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron,  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous and  warlike  of  all  the  Highland  tribes.  His 
father  had  been  engaged  in  the  instirrection  of  1715,  for 
which  he  was  attaintoa  and  in  exile ;  and  his  grandfather, 
Sir  Evan  Cameron,  the  fellow  soldier  of  Montrose  and 
Dundee,  had  died  in  1719,  after  almost  a  oentury  of 
military  action  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
Yotmg  Lochiel  had  been  much  in  confidence  with  the 
exiled  family,  whose  chief  agent  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
he  might  be  considered;  an  office  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  well  qualified  on  account  of  his  talents,  his 
honourable  character,  and  the  veneration  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  cotmtrymen.  In  1740,  he  was  one  of 
seven  gentlemen,  who  entered  into  a  strict  association  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  King  James;  and  he  had  long 
wished  for  the  concerted  time,  when  he  should  bring  the 
Highlands  to  aid  an  invading  party  in  his  favour.  AVhcn 
he  now  learned  that  Charles  had  landed  without  troops 
and  arras,  and  with  only  seven  followers,  he  determined 
to  abstain  from  the  enterprise,  but  thought  himself 
bound  as  a  friend  to  visit  the  prince  in  person,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  him  withdraw  from  the  country. 

In  passing  from  his  own  house  towards  Borodale, 
Lochiel  called  at  Fassefern,  the  residence  of  his  brother 
John  Cameron,  who,  in  some  surprise  at  the  earliness  of 
hb  visit,  hastily  inquired  its  reason.  He  informed  his 
relative  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  landed  at  Borodale, 
and  sent  for  him.  Fassefern  asked  what  troops  his  royal 
highness  had  brought  with  him  7 — what  money  7 — ^what 
arms?  Lochiel  answered,  that  he  believed  the  prince 
had  brought  with  him  neither  troops,  nor  money,  nor 
arms ;  ana  that,  resolved  not  to  be  concerned  in  the  affair, 
he  designed  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  it  from  going 
any  further.  Fassefern  approved  his  brother's  sentiments, 
and  applauded  his  resolution ;  advising  him  at  the  same 
time  not  to  go  any  fiirther  on  the  way  to  Borodale,  but 
to  como  into  the  house,  and  impart  his  mind  to  the 
prince  by  a  letter.  **  No,"  said  Lochiel,  **  although  my 
reasons  admit  of  no  reply,  I  ought  at  least  to  wait  upon 
his  royal  highness."  "Brother,"  said  Fassefern,  "I 
know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself;  if  this  prince 
once  sete  his  eyes  upon  you,  he  will  make  you  do  what- 
ever he  pleases."  The  result  proved  the  justice  of  this 
prognostication. 

On  arriving  at  Borodale,  Lochiel  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  prince.  In  which  the  probabilities  of  the 
enterprise  were  anxiously  debated.  Charles  used  every 
argument  to  excite  the  loyalty  of  Jx>cliiel,  and  the  chief 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  the  prince  to  with- 
draw till  a  better  opportunity.  Charles  represented  the 
present  as  the  best  possible  opportunity ;  seeing  that  the 
French  general  kept  the  British  army  completely  en- 
gaged abroad,  while  at  home  there  were  no  troops  but 
one  or  two  new-raised  regiments.  He  expressed  his 
confidence,  that  a  small  body  of  Highlanders  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  gain  a  victory  over  all  the^  fijrce  that 
could  now  be  brought  against  him ;  and  he  was  equally 
sure  that  such  an  advantage  was  all  that  was  required  to 
produce  a  general  declaration  in  his  fiivour.  This  argu- 
ment was  certainly  in  a  great  measure  correct.  It  was 
even,  perhaps,  favourable  to  his  views,  that  he  came  bo 
entirely  unprovided  with  foreign  assistance ;  for  so  much 
exasperated  were  the  nation  at  that  time  against  the 
French,  that,  with  even  the  smallest  body  of  their  troops, 
his  enterprise  would  have  acquired  the  odious  complexion 
of  an  invasion,  and  meet  with  general  and  hearty  resist- 
ance. Moreover,  it  was  not  only  better  that  he  should 
appear,  in  the  acceptable  character  of  the  leader  of  a 
national  party,  but  almost  his  only  chance  of  success  lay 
in  the  activity  and  hardihood  of  the  Highlanders,  who  I 


alone,  of  all  the  militia  of  the  country,  could  eodure  k»f 
and  rapid  marches.  These  arguments,  if  he  used  them, 
were  thrown  away  upon  Lochiel,  who  expressed  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  fise  at  the  presoit  juncture,  and 
pleaded,  in  moving  terms,  the  prudence  cX  at  least  a  short 
delay.  **  No,  no !"  said  the  prince  with  fervour,  **  in  a 
few  days,  with  the  friends  I  have,  I  will  raise  the  r<nal 
standard,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Britain,  that 
Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the  crown  of  his 
ancestors — to  win  it,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt !  Lochiel, 
whom  my  father  has  oflen  spdcen  of  as  our  firmest  friend, 
may  stay  at  home,  and^.from  the  newspapers,  learn  the  ^ 
of  his  prince !" — ^  No !"  cried  Lochiel,  stung  by  so  poig- 
nant  a  reproach,  and  hurried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  «f 
the  moment ;  "  I'll  share  the  &te  of  my  prince,  cams 
weal,  come  woe;  and  so  shall  every  man  over  wfaoBi 
nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  any  power."  Such  was 
the  jimcturo  upon  which  depended  the  civil  war  of  1745; 
for  It  is  a  point  agreed,  says  Mr.  Home,  who  narrates 
this  singular  conversation,  that  if  Lochiel  bad  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  take  arms,  no  other  chief  wouU  hafe 
joined  the  standard,  and  the  spark  of  **  rebellion"  must 
have  been  instantly  extinguished. 

Lochiel  immediately  returned  home,  and  proceeded  Id 
raise  his  clan,  as  did  some  other  gentkaneo,  when 
Charles  then  prevailed  upon  to  join  him.    It  beii^oov 
settled  tliat  lie  was  to  raise  his  standard  at  Gfenfttnsii  so 
the  19th  of  August,  he  despatehed  letters  eo  t&e  sixfA  of 
the  month  to  aO  the  friendly  ohiefb,  infbnnkig  them  of 
his  resolution,  and  desiring  them  to  meet  lum  attbe 
time  and  place  mentioned.  In  the  mean  time,ClaBnM>d 
returned  from  his  unsuccessful  mission  to  Skye,  and 
actively  set  about  raising  his  own  clan. 

Charles  removed  eariy  in  August,  from  the  fini 
house  of  Borodale,  to  the  more  elc^nnt  seat  of  his  ftinrf 
Kinlochmoidart,  situated  seven  mUes  off,  at  the  plan  ti 
that  name.  While  he  and  his  company  went  bj  sea, 
with  the  baggage  and  artillery,  the  guard  of  QanraaaU, 
MacDonalds,  wnich  had  been  already  appointed  about  hb 
person,  marched  by  the  more  circuitous  route  aloof  the 
shore  of  the  intervening  bays.  He  remained  at  Kiuocb> 
moidart  till  the  18th  of  the  month,  when  be  west  hf 
water  to  the  seat  of  Mac  Donald  of  Glenaladale,  iqMslk 
brink  of  Loch  ShieL  From  that  place,  he  procoMlBd  aeil 
morning  with  a  company  of  about  five  and  twenty  fa- 
sons*  in  three  boata  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loek 
Shiel,  near  which  was  the  place  wh»e  he  desigiied  ts 
raise  his  standard. 

Meanwhile,  an  incident  had  occurred,  whieh  tended 
not  a  little  to  foment  the  rising  flame  of  insorrectioB. 
The  governor  of  Fort  Augustas,  a  small  fort  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  or  fiily  miles  firom  Charles's  landing  phce, 
(which,  like  Fort  William  on  one  hand,  and  Fort  George 
on  the  other,  had  been  planted  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Highlands,)  concluding  from  reporta  he  heard,  that  the 
"  Men  of  Moidart"  were  hatching  some  mischief^  tfaoag;kt 
proper,  on  the  16th*  of  August,  to  despatch  twoccw- 
panies  of  the  Scote  Royals  to  Fort  Williann,  as  a  rain- 
fbrcement  to  awe  tliat  rebellious  district     T^  distaaee 
between  the  two  forte  is  twenty-eight  mUes,  and  the  imi 
runs  chiefly  along  the  edge  of  a  mountain  which  iatme 
one  aide  of  the  Great  Glen,  having  the  sheer  heigk  of 
the  hill  on  one  side,  and  the  long  narrow  lakes,  osi  oC 
which  the  Caledonian  canal  is  formed,  on  the  other. 
The  men  were  newly  raised,  and,  besides  beinf^  mtst- 
perienoed  in  military  aflfairs,  were  unused  to  the  ahm- 
mg  circumstances  of  an  expedition  in  the  Highlanda. 
When  the^  had  travelled  twenty  out  of  the  eight  and 
twenty  miles,  and  were  approaching  High   Bn^e,  a 
lofly  arch  over  a  mountain  torrent,  they  were  sorjvbed 
to  hear  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe,  and  to  discover  the  «^ 
pearance  of  a  large  party  of  Highlanders,   whs  vrrs 
already  in  possession  of  the  bridge.    The  object  of  theic 
alarm  was  in  reality  a  band  of  only  ten   or  tw^:«e 
MacDonalds  of  Keppoch's  clan ;  but,  by  skipping  and 
leaping  about,  displtrying  their  swords  and  firelocks,  and 
by  holding  out  their  plaids  between  each  other,  they  coe- 
trived  to  make  a  yerj  formidable  appearance.     Cmptam 
(afterwards  General)  Scott,   who  commanded  the  two 
companies,  ordered  an  immediate  halt,  and  sent  forward 
a  Serjeant  with  his  own  servant  to  reconnoitre.    These 
two  persons  no  sooner  apiHXMicfaed  the  bridge  than  two 
nimble  Highlanders  darteid  out  and  seized  them.  Igmirant 
of  the  number  of  the  Highlanders,  and  knowing  he  was 
in  a  disaffected  part  of  the  country.  Captain  Soottthoo^ 
it  would  be  better  to  retreat  than  enter  into  hofl<j]ities> 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fiioe  aboQt«  and  march 
back  again.  The  Highlanders  did  not  foUow  immediately^ 
lest  they  should  expose  the  smallness  of  their  noinb^i 
but  permitted  the  s<^diers  to  get  two  miles  away  (the 
ground  being  so  far  plain  and  open)  before  l^vin^p  their 
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post.  As  soon  as  the  retreating  party  had  passed  the 
west  end  of  Loch  Lochie,-  and  were  entering  upon  the 
narrow  road  between  the  lake  and  the  hill,  out  darted  the 
raonntaineers,  and  ascending  the  rockj  precipices  above 
the  road,  where  there  was  shelter  from  both  bush  and 
stoae,  b^gan  to  fire  down  upon  the  soldiers,  who  only 
retreated  with  the  greater  expedition. 

The  party  of  MacDonalds,  who  attempted  this  daring 
ezf^t,  was  commanded  by  MacDonald  of  Tiemdrioch. 
That  gentleman,  having  early  observed  the  march  of  the 
•oldien,  bad  sent  expresses  to  Lochiel  and  Koppoch, 
whose  houses  were  only  a  few  miles  distant  on  both  sides 
of  High  Bridge,  for  -supplies  of  men.  They  did  not 
arrive  in  time ;  but  he  resolved  to  attack  the  party  with 
the  lew  men  he  had ;  and  he  had  thus  fkr  succeeded, 
when,  the  noise  of  his  pieces  causing  friends  in  aU 
quarters  to  fly  to  arms,  he  now  found  himself  at  the  head 
if  a  party  almost  sufficient  to  encounter  the  two  com- 
panies in  the  open  field. 

Whoi  Captain  Scott  reached  the  east  end  of  Loch 

lioehie,  he  perceived  some  Highlanders  near  the  west 

end  of  Loch  Oich,  directly  in  the  way  before  him,  and 

not  liking  their  appearance,  he  crossed  the  isthmus  bo- 

tween  the  lakes,  intending  to  take  possession  of  Invergary 

Gistle,  the  seat  of  Macl>»ell  of  Glenjrary.    This  move. 

meot  only  increased  his  difficulties,  ae  had  not  marched 

ikr,  tifl  he  discovered  the  MacDonells  of  Glengary  com- 

ing  down  the  opposite  hill  in  full  force  against  him.    He 

Ibrmed  the  hollow  square,  however,  and  marched  on. 

Presently  after,  his   pursuers  were  reinforced  by  the 

MacDonalds  of  Keppoch,  and  increased  their  pace  to  such 

a  degree  as  almost  to  overtake  him.    Keppoch  himself 

then  advmneed  alone  towards  the  distressed  party,  and 

ofiered  good  terms  of  surrender ;  assuring  them  that  any 

attempt  at  resistance,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies, 

would  only  be  the  signal  fi>r  their  being  cut  in  pieces. 

Of  GoiorBe,  the  soldiers,  by  this  time  fiiti^ied  by  a  march 

of  thirty  mileii,  had  no  alternative  but  to  surrender. 

They  had  scarcely  laid  down  their  arms,  when  Lochiel 

came  op  with  a  body  of  Camerons  from  another  quarter, 

mnd  took  them  under  his  charge.    Two  soldiers  were 

slain,  and  Captain  Scott  himself  was  wounded  in  this 

singular  aenfflo ;  which  had  no  small  effect  in  raising  the 

spirits  of  the  Highlanders,  and  encouraging  them  to 

commence  the  war. 

The  Oalherim^  o/the  Clan$  was  therefore  proceeding 
with  great  activity,  and  armed  bodies  were  seen  every 
where  crossing  the  country  to  Glenfinnin,  at  the  time 
when  Charles  unded  at  that  place  to  erect  his  standard. 
Glenfinnin  b  a  narrow  vale,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by 
lofty  and  cra|^jBy  mountains,  about  twenty  miles  north 
from  Fort  WijJiam,  and  as  fiur  east  from  Borodale ;  form- 
ifig,  in  fiurt,  the  outlet  from  Moidart  into  Lochaber.  The 
piftoe  gets  its  name  from  the  little  river  Flnnin,  which 
runs  throogh  it,  and  &lls  into  Loch  Shiel  at  its  extremity. 
Charles  diMmbarked,  with  his  company,  from  the  three 
boats  which  had  brought  them  from  Glenaladale,  at  the 
place  where  the  river  debouches  into  the  lake.  It  was 
eleven  In  the  forenoon,  and  he  expected  to  find  the  whole 
Tale  alive  with  the  assembled  bands  which  he  had  ap- 
potntod  to  meet  him.  To  his  great  mortification,  how- 
ever, Glenfumin  lay  as  still  and  grim  at  his  landing,  as 
it  haid  done  since  the  beginninfr  of  time;  and  only  a  few 
natives,  the  inhabitants  of  its  httle  hamlet,  ^  were  there 
to  say,  Ood  hUat  him  /**  Some  accident,  it  was  con- 
chided,  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  clans ;  and  he 
went  into  one  of  the  neighbouring  hovels,  to  spend  the 
anxious  hours  which  srould  intervene  before  they  ap. 
peared. 

At  length,  about  an  hour  afker  noon,  the  sound  of  a 
pibroch  was  hoard  over  the  top  of  an  opposite  hill,  and 
immediatdy  after,  the  Adventurer  was  cheered  by  Uie 
sight  of  a  large  band  of  Highlanders,  in  fbll  march  down 
the  hrae.  It  was  the  Camerons,  to  the  amount  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred. 


which,  shootuig  like  a  streamer  from  the  north,  was 
soon  to  spread  such  omens  of  wo  and  terror  over  the 
peaceful  valos  of  Britain.  It  was  a  large  banner  of  red 
silk,  with  a  white  space  in  the  centre,  but  without  the 
motto  of  **Tandkm  Triumphans,**  which  has  been  so 
often  assigned  to  it — as  also  the  significant  emblems 
of  a  crown  and  coffin,  with  which  the  terror  of  £ngland 
at  one  time  adorned  it.  The  appearance  of  the  standard 
was  bailed  by  a  perfect  storm  of  pipe.mu8ic,  by  a  cloud 
of  skimraerin^  bonnets,  and  by  a  loud  and  long-enduring 
shout,  which,  m  the  langua^  of  a  Highland  bard,  roused 
the  young  eagles  from  their  eyries,  and  made  the  wild 
deer  bound  upon  the  foil.  Tullibardinc  then  read  a 
manifesto  in  the  name  of  King  James  the  Eighth,  with 
a  Commission  of  Regency  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles, 
both  dated  at  Rome,  December  1743.  The  standard  was 
carried  back  to  the  Prince's  quarters  by  a  guard  of  fifVy 
Camerons. 

About  two  hours  afler  this  solemnity  was  concluded, 
MacDonald  of  Keppoch  arrived  with  three  hundred  of 
his  hardy  and  warlike  clan;  and  in  the  oveninpf,  some 
gentlemen  of  the  name  of  MacLeod  came  to  ofrcr  their 
services,  expressing  great  indignation  at  the  defection  of 
their  chiefs  and  proposing  to  return  to  Skye  and  raise  all 
the  men  they  could.  The  army,  amounting  to  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  was  encamped  that  evening  in 
Glenfinnin,  Sullivan  being  appointed  quarter-master-gene- 
raL 

The  insurrection  was  thus  fairly  commenced ;  and  it 
will  now  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  means  taken  by 
government  for  its  suppression,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of 
Uie  country  upon  which  Charles  was  about  to  descend. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

raOCKKDINGS  OF  GOVXBNlfBirr. 

Ro»3.    When  I  came  hither  to  trantport  the  lidHifi, 
Whtch  I  have  heavily  tmrne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  thai  were  »ut,  Mtuielk* 


**  AH  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array," 

eomiiiil'/brward  in  two  columns  of  three  men  abreast,  to 
the  spirit-stirring  notes  of  the  bagpipe,  and  leading  be- 
tween them  the  PJ^  of  soldiers  whom  they  had  just 
taken  prisoners.  Elevated  b^  the  fine  appearance  of  this 
BoUe  dan,  "'^  J^  ^®  auspicious  result  of  the  little  action 
jost  described,  Charles  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare  war 
upon  **  the  great  enemy  of  his  hoose.** 

The  spot  selected  for  the  rearing  of  the  standard,  was 
a  little  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  vale,  where  it  could 
be  rendered  conspicuous  to  all  round.  The  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  whose  rank  entitled  him  to  the  honour, 
pitched  h^pisdf  upon  the  top  of  this  knoll,  supported  by 
two  men,  on  account  of  his  weak  state  of  heialth.  He 
then  flung  upon  the  mountain  breoie,  that  **  meteor  fiffg/* 


At  the  time  when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  George 
the  Second  was  absent  in  Hanover,  on  one  of  those  fro- 
quent  risitB  to. his  paternal  dominions,  which,  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  caused  his  British  subjects  to  accuse 
him  of  being  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  Electo- 
rate, than  he  was  to  those  of  the  more  important  empire 
which  his  family  had  been  called  to  protect  The  go^ 
vemment  was  entrusted,  during  his  absence,  to  a  regency 
composed  of  bis  principal  ministers.  So  fitr  as  the  north- 
ern  section  of  the  island  was  concerned  in  the  affairs  of 
government,  it  was  then  managed  by  a  minister  called 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  held  the  office  in  1745. 

The  negotiations  which  the  Exiled  Family  had  con- 
stantly carried  on  with  their  adherents  in  Britain,  and 
their  incessant  menaces  of  invasion,  rendered  the  event 
which  had  now  token  place  by  no  means  imexpected  on 
the  part  of  government,  and  indeed  scarcely  alarming. 
During  the  whole  summer,  a  report  had  been  nying  about 
the  Highlands,  that  Prince  Charles  was  to  come  over  be- 
fore  the  end  of  tlie  season ;  but  the  king's  servants  at 
Ekiinburgh  heard  nothing  of  it  till  the  3d  of  July,  when 
the  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  came  to  oir  John 
Cope,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and 
showed  him  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  fVom 
a  Hi^hlond  gentleman,  informing  him  of  the  rumour, 
though  afiecung  to  give  it  little  credit  Cope  instantlv 
sent  notice  of  what  he  heard  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  expressing  disbelief  in  the  report,  but  yet  advising 
that  arms  should  be  transmitted  to  the  forts  in  Scotland, 
fbr  the  use  of  the  well-affected  clans,  in  case  any  attempt 
should  be  made.  The  marquis  answered  General  Cope 
upon  the  9th,  ordering  him  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
the  north,  but  mentioning  that  the  lords  of  the  regency 
seemed  to  decline  so  strong  and  so  alarming  a  measure 
as  sending  arms.  Cope  replied  immediately,  that  he 
would  take  all  the  measures  which  seemed  necessary  for 
his  majesty's  service,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
raising  of  tmnecessary  alarm.  Some  further  correspon- 
dence took  place  before  the  end  of  the  month,  in  which 

the  zeal  and  promptitude  of  this  much  belied  general  ap-   

pear  very  conspicuous,  while  the  supineness  and  security  I  gust,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  old  Scottish  newspaper  called 
of  the  regency  are  just  as  remarkable.  I  uie  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  that  the  Prince  had  leA 


regular  and  well  appointed  army.  In  one  of  the  parties 
we^see  many  of  the  features  of  chivalry: — a  love  of  des- 
pefate  deeds  for  their  own  sake,  and  a  pure  and  devoted 
spirit  of  loyalty,  such  as  might  have  graced  the  wars 
of  the  Roses,  or  glowed  in  die  pages  of  Froissart  In 
the  other  we  are  disgusted  with  the  alarms  of  a  parcel 
of  ancient  civil  officers— with  the  vile  cant  of  a  pack  of 
affected  patriots — and  with  the  contempiible  toennicali- 
ties  of  a  military  frippery,  the  most  ostentatious  in  pre- 
tension,  and  the  most  fbeble  in  practice,  that  ever  dis- 
graced  a  country. 

Sir  John  Cope,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  Charles's  first 
opponent,  has  been  termed  by  President  Forbes,  who  was 
perfectlyqualified  to  judee,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  his 
time.  This  is,  however,  but  poor  praise  in  the  estimation 
of  a  modern  Briton,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  condition 
and  deeds  of  the  armj  during  the  reign  of  the.  second 
G^rge — a  period  which,  though  spent  in  almost  perpe- 
tual war,  scarcely  presents  a  single  mUitary  faet^heMcn 
those  under  review,  on  which  the  public  mind -now  dwells 
with  satisfoction,  or  indeed  remembers  at  all.  Sir  Johi^ 
such  as  he  was,  had  at  present  under  hb  command  in 
Scotland,  two  resriments  of  dragoons,  three  fldl  regiments 
of  infiintry,  and  fourteen  odd  companies,  together  with 
the  standing^garrisons  of  invalids  in  the  various  castles 
and  forts.  T%e  most  of  these  troops  were  newly  raised, 
being  indeed  intended  for  infimediate  transportation  to 
Flanders ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  place  much  confidence 
in  them,  especially  as  forming  an  entire  army,  without 
the  support  of  more  experienced  troops.  Although  they 
had  probably,  therefore,  learned  to  scour  their  accoutre- 
ments  with  the  most  washerwoman-like  accuracy,  an4 
though  possibly  not  one  of  their  queues  could  be  found 
guihy  of  cither  a  hair  too  much  in  thickness,  or  a  hair- 
breadth's excess  in  length,  when  the  sergeant  came  round, 
day  by  day,  with  his  odibre  and  composses,  to  ascertain 
these  mighty  points,*  there  was  but  little  chance  of  a 
vigorous  stand  against  enemies  of  determined  valour, 
trained  to  arms  fi'om  their  youth  upwards,  and  who,  with 
an  assurance  perfoctly  firightful,  would  not  scruple,  on 
occasion,  to  fight  for,  and  win  a  victory,  when,  accord- 
ing  to  the  true  art  of  war,  it  was  their  duty  to  hi  defoatcd. 

With  thb  little  army,  however.  Cope  soon  found  him- 
self  obliged  to  imdertake  a  campai^  against  the  formi- 
dable bands  of  the  north.  He  received  a  letter  from  the 
Scottish  secretary  on  the  3d  of  August,  annoimcing  that 
the  young  Chevalier,  as  Charles  was  called,  had  reaUy 
left  France  in  order  to  invade  Scotland,  and  was  even  said 
to  have  already  landed  there ;  commanding  him  to  make 
such  a  disposition  of  his  forces  as  to  be  ready  at  a  roo- 
menfs  notice ;  and  promising  immediately  to  send  him 
down  the  supply  of  arms  he  formerly  requested.  On  the 
8th,  he  received  a  letter  fVom  the  Lord  Justice-Clcrk 
(Milton,  then  residiimr  at  Roseneatb,)  enclosing  another 
letter  dated  the  5th  instant,  which  had  just  been  trans- 
mitted  to  Mr.  Campbell  <^Stonefield,  Sheriff  of  Argyle, 
by  Mr.  Campbell  ofAird,  (factor  in  Mull  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyle;)  which  letter  gave  him  almost  certain  intelligence 
of  the  Prince's  landing.  Next  morning,  the  9th,  his  ex- 
cellency was  shown  another  letter  by  the  Lord  President, 
confirming  the  news ;  and  he  sent  all  the  papers  to  Lon- 
don as  the  best  means  of  rousing  the  slumbering  ener- 
gies of  government 

Without  waiting  for  this  Communication,  the  lords 
regent  published  on  the  6th  of  August  a  proclamation, 
offering  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the  person  of  the 
young  Chevaber,  whom  they  announced  to  have  sailed 
from  France  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Britain.  This 
proclamation  proceeded  upon  an  act  of  the  first  George, 
by  which,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reason 
for  it  in  the  principles  of  either  law  or  justice,  the  blood 
of  James  Stuart,  and  of  his  children,  was  attainted,  and 
themselves  outlawed.  Charles,  immediately  on  learning 
the  price  offered  for  hb  lifo,  published  a  sort  <^  parody  of 
the  proclamation,  holding  out  the  same  sum  for  the  head 
of  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
period,  the  various  reports  which  then  agitated  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and,  above  all,  the  uncertainty  and  mcagrcncfis 
of  the  intelligence  which  reached  Edinburgh  regarding 
Charles's  transactions  in  Lochaber.    On  the  5th  of  Au- 


It  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  history 
of  this  singular  civil  war,  that  the  characters  of  the  op- 
posite parties  are  so  violently  contrasted.  Charles,  youth- 
ful, ardent,  aspiring,  possessed  of  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  a  hero  of  romance;  with  his  Highlanders,  hardy, 
brave,  and  high-minded ;  are  opposed  to  stupid  old  mar- 
tinets, and  to  that  ghastly  spectre  of  powder,  pomatum, 
blackball^  and  flagellation,  which  was  then  considered  a 


France.    Next  day,  it  is  reported,  as  a  J^uotation  from 


*  Such  was  really  the  custom,  and  in  times  not  long 
by-gone.  A  friend  informs  us,  that  little  more  tlian 
twenty  years  aeo,  he  has  seen  regiments  paraded  on  the 
Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  and  Serjeants  stepping  along 
behind,  with  a  large  pair  of  compasses,  attsntivcly  moa, 
suring  the  length  ot  the  queues. 
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some  fbretgn  journal,  that  he  had  actually  landed  in  the 
Highlands,  and  was  sure  of  thirty  thousand  men  and  ten 
ships  of  war.  No  other  intelligonce  of  note  is  obscifVa- 
bio  till  tlio  22(1,  when  it  is  stated  that  two  Glasgow  ves- 
sels,  in  their  way  home  from  Virginia,  had  touched 
somewhere  in  the  North-w6st  Highlands,  and  learned 
that  the  dreaded  pretender  was  actually  there,  with  ten 
thousand  men,  and  that  he  had  sent  word  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Fort  William,  ^he  would  give  him  kis  breakfast 
that  morning.^'*  Hud  Lochaber  been  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire  instead  of  a  Scottish  province — had  it  been  two 
thousand  instead  of  one  hundred  miles  from  iiklinburgh, 
greater  uncertainty  could  scarcely  have  prevailed  in  that 
city  regarding  tlio  proceedings  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  projecting  measures  against  the  threatened  insur- 
rection. Sir  John  Cope  had  all  along  held  coimsel  with 
those  civil  officers  who,  ever  since  the  Union,  have  had 
such  an  unlimited  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
— ^tho  Lord  President  of  tho  Court  of  Session,  the  I^rd 
Justice-Clerk,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
ncraL  Tho  gentlemen  who  held  tiio  two  first  of  these 
oiTicos,  Duoean  Forbes  and  Andrew  Fletcher,  were  men 
of  not  only  the  purest  patriotism  and  loyalty,  but  of  the 
most  extensive  understanding  and  highest  accomplish* 
ment.  Duncan  Forbes,  in  particular,  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  witli  tho  Highlanders,  a  fiill  half  of  whom 
he  had  previously  converted  to  government  by  his  elo- 
quence, was  qualified  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  direct  the 
operations  of  a  campaign  against  that  people^ 

The  odvice  of  all  these  gentlemen,  unfortunately, 
tended  to  this  fatal  effect — that  Sir  John  Cope  should 
march  as  fast  as  possible  into  the  Highlands,  in  order  to 
crush  the  insurrection  before  it  reached  any  height  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  advice  was  dictated  by  a  feel- 
ing of  humanity  towards  the  insurgents,  many  of  whom 
were  tho  intimatx)  flriends  and  associates  of  the  advisers. 
Forbes  seems  to  have  wished,  by  this  moans,  at  once  to 
quiet  those  who  hitd  risen,  before  government  should  be- 
come exasperated  against  them^  and  to  prevent  as  many 
'  as  possible  from  joining,  who  he  was  sure  would  soon  do 
80  if  the  enterprise  was  not  immediately  checked.  We 
cannot  but  regret  that  a  piece  of  counsel  so  honourable  in 
its  motive  should  have  been  so  imprudent  in  policy. 
The  rojral  army  was  not  only  inferior  in  numbers  to  that 
which  Charks  was  believed  to  have  drawn  together,  but 
had  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  campoign  in  an  enemy*s 
country,  and  on  ground  unsnibible  for  its  ovolution» — 
would  first  have  to  drag  Ha  wiy  slowly  over  rugged  wild- 
ernesses, with  a  perpetual  clogof  baggagoaud  provisions 
behind  it,  and  then  perhaps  fight  m  a  defile  where  it 
would  be  gradually  cut  to  pieces,  or  what  was  as  bad, 
permit  the' enemy  to  slip  past  and  descend  upon  the  low 
country,  which  it  ought  to  have  protected.  Tiic  advice 
was  even  given  in  defiance  of  cxperienco:  tho  Duke  of 
Argylc,  in  1715,  by  guarding  the  pass  into  the  Lowlands 
at  Stirling,  prevented  tho  much  superior  army  of  Marr 
from  di«turbmg  the  valuable  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
eventually  was  able  to  paralLse  and  confound  tho  whole 
of  that  unhappy  enterprise. 

Cope  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Home,  though  the  fact  is 
not  so  obvious,  to  have  been  confirmed  in  his  desire  of 
prompt  measures  by  a  piece  of  oddrms  on  the  part  of  the 
Jacobites.  Tliese  gentiemeu,  who  were  very  numerous 
in  Edinburgh,  remembering  perhaps  the  precedent  allud- 
ed to,  and  knowing  that  Charles,  for  want  of  money, 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  tho  Highlanders  long  together 
in  their  own  country,  conceived  it  to  be  their  best  policy 
to  precipitate  a  meeting  between  the  two  armies.  They 
therefore  contrived,  it  is  said,  that  Sir  John  Cope,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  opinions  of  hia  own,  but  consulted 
every  body  he  met,  should  be  urged  to  perform  the  march 
he  proposed,  as  the  measure  most  likely  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection, which,  it  was  hinted  by  these  insidious  advi- 
sers, wanted  nothing  but  a  little  time  to  become  formida- 
ble. 

Thus  advised,  and  thus  perhaps  deluded.  Sir  John  Cope 
rendezvoused  his  raw  troops  at  Stirling,  and  sent  off  a 
letter  to  the  Scots  Secretary,  requesting  permission  to 
march  immediately  against  the  rebels.  The  reasons 
which  ho  gave  for  his  proposal  seemed  so  strong  in  the 
eyes  of  tho  Lords  recent,  that  they  not  only  agreed  to  it, 
but  expressly  ordered  him  to  march  to  the  north,  and  en- 
gage the  enemy,  whatever  might  bo  his  strength,  or 
wherever  he  might  be  found.  This  order  reached  Sir 
John  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  August,  the  tctj  day 
when  Charles  reared  his  standard ;  so  that  war  might  be 
said  to  have  been  declared  by  both  parties  simultaneously. 
Cope  set  out  that  very  day  for  Stirling,  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  little  army. 


CHAPTER  V. 

cope's  march  to  tue  north. 

Duke  F. — Tom*!  on ;  pince  the  youU)  will  not  be  cntrnnlpd,  lil> 
owD  ptTil  ou  his  forwardness.  Ji$  Yvu  IJkt  It. 

This  unfortunate  commander-in-chief  commenced  his 
fatal  march,  on  the  20th  of  August,  the  day  after  he  had 
received  the  orders  of  tlie  Lords  regent.  His  force  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  companies  of  loot,  amounting  in  all 
to  fourteen  hundred  men,  for  he  had  left  the  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  behind,  on  account  of  their  uselessncss 
in  a  Highland  campaign.  He  carried  with  him  four 
pieces  of  cannon  (one  and  a  half  pounders,)  as*  many  co- 
liorns,  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  to  be  given  to  t!ie 
native  troops,  which  he  expected  to  join  him  as  ho  went 
along.  Besides  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  black  cattle,  with  butchers,  to  kill 
them  as  required :  and  he  had  as  much  bread  and  biscuit 
as  would  serve  for  twcnty-onc  days ;  for  the  production 
of  which  all  the  bakers  in  Edinburgh,  Leilh,  and  Stirling, 
had  been  incessantly  working  for  a  week. 

It  was  Sir  John's  intention  to  march  to  Fort  Augustup, 
the  central  fort  of  tlie  Uu-ee  which  are  pitched  along  the 
great  glen,  lie  con.sidtTed  this  the  most  advantageous 
post  that  could  be  occupied  by  the  king's  army,  because 
it  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  disaffected  country,  and 
admitted  of  a  ready  commnnication  with  the  adjacent 
places  of  strength.  He  accordingly  adopted  that  milita- 
ry road  through  the  middle  of  tlie  Highlands,  which, 
stretching  athwart  the  great  alpine  region  of  tho  Gram- 
pians, is  so  remarkable  in  the  memory  of  all  travellers 
for  its  lonely  desolation  in  summer,  and  its  dangerous 
character  when  tho  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  His 
first  day's  march  was  to  CrieflT,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
halt  till  he  should  be  overtaken  by  an  hundred  horse-load 
of  bread  that  had  been  left  at  Stirling.  Having  previ- 
ously written  to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  Lord  Glenorchy,  and 
other  loyal  chiefs,  desiring  them  to  raise  their  men,  the 
first  of  these  noblemen  licrc  visited  him,  in  company  with 
his  younger  brother  Lord  George  Murray,  afterwards  so 
celebrated  as  the  generalissimo  of  Charles's  forces;  but 
tlie  chief  of  Athole,  tliongh  disposed  topre8cr\-e  his  estate 
by  keeping  on  good  terms  witli  government,  was  by 
no  means  so  hoUy  lo^al  as  to  take  arms  in  its  defence. 
Cope  was  then,  for  tlie  first  time,  shaken  in  his  hope  of 
gaining  accessions  of  strength  as  he  went  along — the 
hope  which  had  mainly  induced  him  to  go  north  witli  so 
small  on  army ;  and  he  would  have  gladly  returned  to 
Stirling,  had  not  tlie  orders  of  government,  as  he  after- 
wards acknowledged,  been  so  peremptory  for  a  contrary 
course.  Lord  Glenorchy  waited  upon  the  disconcerted 
general  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  gave  him 
additional  pain,  by  tlie  intelligence  tliat  he  could  not 
gather  his  men  in  proper  time.  He  then  saw  fit  to  send 
back  seven  hundred  of  bis  spare  arms,  to  tlie  place  which 
he  would  so  gladly  have  retreated  to  himselfl 

Advancing  on  Uie  22d  to  Amulree,  on  the  23d  to  Tay 
Bridge,  on  the  24tli  to  Trinifuir,  and  on  tlie  25th  to  Dal- 
nacardoch,  the  difficulties  of  a  Highland  campaign  be- 
came gradually  more  and  more  apparent  to  tlic  unhappy 
general,  whose  eyes  were  at  tlie  same  time  daily  opened 
wider  and  wider  to  tho  secret  disaffection  of  the  High- 
landers. Hit  baggage-horses  were  stolen  in  the  night 
from  their  pastures,  so  that  ho  was  obliged  to  leave  bun- 
dredsof  his  bread-bags  behind  him.  Those  who  took  charge 
of  this  important  deposit,  though  they  promised  to  send 
it  after  him,  took  care  that  it  never  reached  its  destina- 
tion, or  at  least  not  until  it  was  useless.  He  was  also 
played  upoa  and  distracted  by  all  sorts  of  false  intelli- 
gence ;  so  that  he  at  last  could  not  trust  to  the  word  of  a 
single  native,  gentleman  or  commoner.  In  short,  he 
soon  found  himself  in  a  complete  scrope — emancipation 
firom  which  seemed  impossible  but  at  the  expense  of  hon- 
our. 

Wlien  at  the  lonely  inn  of  palnacardoch,  he  was  met 
by  Captain  Sweetenham,  the  officer  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  taken  by  the  insurgents ;  who,  after  witness- 
ing tho  esection  of  tho  standard,  had  been  discharged 
upon  his  parole,  and  now  brought  Cope  the  first  certain 
inteUlgenco  he  had  received,  regarding  tho  real  state  of 
the  enemy.  Swcetenliam  had  left  them  when  their  num. 
berfl  were  fourteen  hundred ;  he  had  since  met  many 
moro  who  wcro  marching  to  the  rendezvous ;  and  as  lie 
passed  Dalwhinnio,  tho  last  stage,  ho  had  been  informed 
by  Macintosh  of  Boreland,  that  they  wore  now  three 
thousand  strong,  and  were  marching  to  take  possession 
of  Corricarrack.  Cope  soon  after  received  a  letter  from 
President  Forbes,  (now  at  his  house  of  Culloden,  near 
Inverness,)  confirming  tlie  latter  part  of  Captain  Sweet- 
enhom's  intelligence. 


Corricarrack,  of  which  the  insurgents  were  about  to 
take  possoHsion,  is  an  immense  mountain  of  the  most 
lofty  and  voluminous  proportions,  intorpooing  betwixt 
Cope's  present  position  and  Fort  Augustus,  and  over 
which  lay  Uic  road  he  was  designing  to  take.  The  real 
distance  from  the  plain  at  one  side  to  the  plain  at  She 
other,  of  this  vast  eminence,  is  perhaps  little  more  thoa 
four  or  'five  miles ;  but  such  is  the  tortuosity  of  the  road, 
to  suit  the  nature  of  tl^e  ground,  tliat  tlic  distance  by  that 
mode  of  measurement  is  at  least  eighteen.  The  road 
ascends  tlio  steep  sides  by  seventeen  travtrse.%  sonoewbat 
like  tlie  ladders  of  a  tall  and  complex  pieoo  of  scafibld- 
ing,  and  each  of  wluch  leads  the  traveller  but  a  small  way 
forward  compared  with  the  distance  he  has  had  to  woJk. 
It  was  the  most  dangerous  peculiarity  of  the  bill,  in  tbo 
present  case,  that  the  deep  diicb  or  watcr-cour0e  along 
tlie  side  pf  tiie  road,  cfTorded  innumerable  positiooe,  in 
which  an  enemy  could  be  entrenched  to  the  teeth,  so  as 
to  annoy  tlie  appronehing  army  without  the  poesiLiiity  of 
being  annoyed  in  return  ;  and  that,  indeed,  a  very  small 
body  of  resolute  men  could  tlius  entirely  cut  off  and  de- 
stroy an  army,  of  wh<itever  numbers  or  appointments, 
acting  upon  the  offeiiMvc.  It  was  reported  to  Sir  John 
Cope,  tint  a  party  of  the  11  iglilaiiders  was  to  wait  for 
him  at  tlie  bridge  of  Suugborough,  one  of  tlic  most  dan- 
gerous passes  in  the  mountain,  and  that,  while  he  was 
there  actively  opposed,  another  body,  marching  round  by 
a  path  to  tbo  weat,  and  coming  in  behind,  shoald  com' 
pletely  enclose  him,  as  between  two  fires,  and  Ib  til  pro- 
bability accomplish  his  destruction. 

The   royal   army  had  advanced  to  DolvViVimW,  and 
come  witiiin  sight  of  Corricarrack,  when  the  gexier«\  tc^ 
ceived  tliis  dreadful  intelligence  ;  and  so  pressing  bad  bis 
dilemma  tlicn  become,  that  he  conceived  it  impossible  to 
move  fartlier  without  calling  a  council  of  war.     It  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August  that  this  mcetkig 
took  place,  at  which  various  propi^als  w  ere  made  wi 
considered  for  the  further  conduct  of  the   army.    AH 
agreed,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  their  original  duign  of 
marching  over  Corriearrack  was  impracticable.     To  re- 
main where  tliey  were  was  needless,  as  the  infiurgeotfl 
could  slip  down  into  Uie  Lowlands  by  otiicr  roads.    T»o 
objections  lay  against  the  measure  which  seemed  moit 
obvious,  that  of  marching  back  again — namely,  the  orders 
of  government,  so  express  in  favour  of  a  north  ward  naxdi 
and  an  immediate  encounter  with  tlic  enemy,  and  \k« 
danger  of  the  Highlanders  intercepting  them  in  their  re- 
treat by  breaking  down  the  bridges  and  destroying  tkt 
roads.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  other  cour» 
that  remained,  was   to   turn  aside  towards   lnvernc«, 
where  they  had  a  prospect  of  being  joined  by  some  loyal 
clans;  and,  in  which  cose,  they  might  expect  that  the 
Highlanders  would  scarcely  dare  to  descend  upon  the 
Lowlands,  as  such  a  course  would  necessarily  leave  their 
own  country  exposed  to  tlie  vengeance  of  an  enemj. 

This  last  pi  oposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  only 
one  officer  having  attempted  to  advocate  the  oppoeita 
measure  of  a  retreat  to  Stirling,  and  no  member  of  tho 
council  presuming  to  press  eiU^  of  the  other  two.    Su 
John  Cope,  who  took  care  to  get  tlicir  scala>mannal  to 
the  resolution,  must  therefore  be  held  excused  for  his 
conduct  under  these  unhappy  circumstances,  boac^tr 
blameablo  he  may  have  been  a  priori^  for  his  prcdptis* 
cy  in  marching  into  the  Highlands.    The  memorj  «£ 
this  general  has  been  loaded  with  ridicule  and  blame,  to 
an  extent  which  almost  makes  any  attempt  at  defendisf 
him  ridiculous.    And  yet,  when  the  report  of  the  board 
of  general  officers,  which  inquired  into  his  conduct,  as 
attentively  perused,  the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  oca- 
vinccd  that  tho  result,  and  not  the  merit  of  his  mcasarcs, 
has  been  tbo  sole  cause  of  his  evil  reputation. 

No  sooner  was  this  resolution  taken,  than  the  anuf 
proceeded  upon  its  march,  turning  off  from  the  Foil  .Au- 
gustus road  at  a  place  called  Blongghig,  and  prowediaf 
along  thai  which  leads  by  Kuthven  to  Inverness.   In 
order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  who  lay  upon  the  top  of  Cor- 
ricarrack expecting  his  approach,  tlie  general  caused  a 
small  portion  of  his  army  to  advance,  with  the  camp  co- 
lours nying,  towards  tlie  hill,  under  tlie  semblance  of  an 
odvanccd  guard ;  witli  orders  to  overtake  the  main-hodj 
with  all  speed,  when  tli^y  liad  allowed  time  for  it  to  £«l 
half  a  day's  march  upon  its  new  route.    He  arriTed»  by 
forced  marches,  at  Inverness  upon  the  27th,  without  hav- 
ing rested  a  single  day  since  he  left  Crieff.' 
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CHAPITER  VI. 

(^HARUES'f  DESCENT  UPON  TBS  ZjOWLANDS. 

Od  by  roon  and  moimiain  green, 

Lefs  buckle  a*  and  on  thejiith-  r, 
Down  ihe  burn  aiid  li  roii^h  die  dean. 

And  leave  the  Mutr  aiuaug  the  beaUicr. 

Bottnd  the  baf 'pipe,  blaw  lite  born. 

Let  lUta  killed  clansman  gnUier; 
We  maint  up  and  tide  the  morn, 

Aud  k«vu  liic  uiuir  uinang  iha  Iienthcr.    Jiu«l,lU  Seng. 

The  first  raotionB  of  the  insurgent  army,  afler  rearing 
the  staxidard,  were  directed  through  the  country  where 
thej  expected  the  greatest  accesaion  offeree,  and  not  to- 
Wjt^rds  the  south  ofScotknd,  which  they  considered  them- 
selves as  yet  in  no  condition  to  invade.    Leavmg  Glen- 
fiauin  on  the  20th,  they  marched  on  tite  head  of  Loch 
Lochie,  and  from  thence  on  the  23d  to  Fussefern,  wiier^ 
the  Prince  slept  that  night  in  the  house  of  young  Loch- 
iePs  brother.    They  were  soon  informed  of  the  march  of 
&T  John  Cope  from  Stirling,  by  the  Highland  Foldiera, 
w\io  deserUxi  nightly  in  great  numbers  from  his  army, 
and  who  now  came  to  join  their  respective  clans.    Arriv- 
ing oa  the  25th  at  Moy  in  Lochaber,  they  were  joined 
by  two  iumdred  and  sixty  of  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  under 
the  oommand  of  Stuart  of  ArdshieL   Next  day,  they  pro- 
ceeded, by  the  Castle  of  luvergary,  where  the  Prince 
depl  a  night,  to  Obertaive,  in  the  district  of  Glengary, 
wiMwe  the  clan  of  that  chieftain,  amounting  to  three  bun- 
dred  men,  joined  them,  imder  the  comnumd  of  MacDon- 
ell  of  Lochgary.    Charles  was  now  made  aware,  by  an 
express  from  Gordcm  of  Glenbuoket,  that  Cope  had  arriv- 
ed  witliin  two  days  march  of  his  army,  and  was  design- 
iog  to  proceed  against  him  over  Corricarrack.     He  there- 
(brc  held  a  council  of  war  at  Obertoifc,  in  order  to  con- 
sider  whether  be  should  meet  the  government  troops  with 
his  present  ioroe,  or  defer  an  engagement  till  he  should 
be  joined  by  the  clans  he  was  daily  expecting.    Tiie  ar- 
dour of  his  counsellors,  and  of  his  own  wishes,  happily 
detenuined  Mm  upon  the  former  of  these  measures,  at 
onoe  the  boldest  and  the  best. 

A  considerable  party  of  the  Grants  of  Glenmorriston 
had  now  joined  the  army,  which  thus  amounted  to  above 
eighteen  hundred  men.    The  whole  of  the  clans  were  in 
the  hig^hest  spirits,  and  longed  ardently  &a  an  engage- 
ment   with  General  Cope,  whose  attempt  at  invaiding 
tliem  in  their  own  country  had  already  excited  their 
highest  indignation.    As  lor  Charles  himself,  the  bold- 
ness  with  which  he  commenced  the  enterprise  had  been, 
if  possible,  screwed  to  a  still  higher  pitch.    He  had  al- 
ready caught  fresh  enthusiasm  from  the  brave  people 
among  whom  he  moved;  and  his  soul,  formerly  fired 
with  ambition,  was  now  imbued  with  no  small  portion  of 
that  purer  and  still  loftier  spirit— that  peculiar  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  high-souled  feeling — which,,  in  some  mea- 
ame,  might  be  said  to  form  tho  mental  atmosphere  of  his 
adherents.    He  had  adopted  a  taste  for  Highland  song 
mxMi  liighUod  tradition,  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  Gaelic,  and  had  determined  upon  as- 
samiag  the  dress  and  arms  of  a  mountaineer.     It  was 
with  something  like  the  real  spirit  of  a  Highlander,  that, 
on  the  morning  of  his  march  to  Corriearrack,  he  called 
£}r  the  highland  dress  which  had  been  prepared  for  him^ 
and,  tying  the  latchots  of  his  sin^le-soled  shoes  or  brogues. 


enemy. 

The  Highland  army  marched  at  four  o^clook  in  the 


the  bottom  of  tlie  hill,  it  was  determined  by  a  council  of 
war,  that  the  unfortunate  general  should  bo  Ici\  to  the 
consequences  of  his  own  folly  at  Inverness,  and  tliat  they 
should  proceed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  take  advantage  of 
his  desertion  of  the  Lowlands.  They  were  confirmed  in 
this  resolution  by  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  a  lowland 
gentleman  who  had  joined  tiie  Prince  at  Uic  head  of  Loch 
kSiiioI;  who  reprciicntcd  that,  by  the  influence  of  tlie 
Jacobites  at  Fidioburgh,  they  would  gain  easy  possession 
of  that  capital,  and  thus  give  ccldt  to  tlicir  arms  fully  as 
great  as  the  achievement  of  a  victory.  It  also  appeared, 
that  by  this  course,  if  they  left  the  Frascrs,  the  Alacln- 
toshes,  tOui  other  nortliem  clans,  whom  they  expected 
to  join,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  would  gam  them  the 
men  of  Athole,  before  the  duke  liis  brother  had  time  to 
interest  them  in  the  cause  of  government. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  tliat  Charleses  enterprise  as- 
sumed that  bold  and  romantic  character  for  which  it  was 
destined. to  be  altogether  so  remarkable — it  was  here  that 
he  cofnmenccd  tlmt  wild  and  unexampled  tissue  of  intre- 
pid adventure,  whicli  impressed  Britain  at  the  tinie  with 
so  rhuch  terror,  and  eventually  so  much  admiration. 
Having  once  made  the  resolution  to  descend  upon  the 
liow  countries,  he  did  it  witli  spirit  and  rapidity.  Two 
days  sufficed  to  carry  him  through  the  alpme  region  of 
Badonoch;  another  to  open  up  to  his  view  tlie  pleasant 
vale  of  Athole,  which  might  in  some  measure  be  consid- 
ered tho  avenue  into  tlie  fertile  country  he  was  invading. 
As  he  passed  the  lonely  iiin  of  Dalwhbmie,  a  party  of  his 
men,  who  had  gone  upon  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  the  little  goverinncnt  ibrt  of  RutlWcn,  brought 
into  his  camp  M'Phorson  of  Cluny,  chief  of  that  power- 
till  clan;  who  had  undertaken  the  command  of  a  com. 
pany  in  tho  sorvico  of  government,  but  who  was  easily 
persuaded  to  return  and  raise  his  men  for  the  cause  of 
his  heart. 

In  thus  proceeding  upon  his  expedition,  Charles  acted 
entirely  like  a  man  who  has  undertaken  a  high  and  haz- 
ardous affair,  which  he  is  resolved  to  carry  tmrough  with 
all  his  spirit  and  address.  Nature  and  education  had 
alike  qualified  him  for  the  campaign  ho  was  commcnc- 
ing.  Originally  gifled  with  a  hcidthy  and  robust  con- 
stitution, he  had  never  engaged  in  those  enervating 
amusements  which  prevail  to  such  an  extent  in  the  coun- 
try where  he  had  spent  his  yodth.  On  the  contrary, 
with  a  view  probably  to  this  very  expedition,  he  had  taken 
care  to  inure  himself  to  a  hardy  and  temperate  mode  of 
life;  had  instructed  himself  in  all  sorts  of  manly  exerci- 
ses; and,  in  particular,  had  made  himself  a  first-rate  pe- 
dc^trian  by  hunting  a-fo6t  over  the  plains  of  Italy.  The 
Highlanders  were  astonished  to  find  themselves  over- 
matched at  rimning,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  even  at  their 
favourite  exerciso  of  tho  broadswoni,  by  the  slender 
stranger  of  the  distant  lands ;  but  their  astonishment  gavo 
place  to  admiration  and  afibetlon,  when  they  discovered 
that  Charles  had' adopted  all  these  exercises  out  of  com- 
pliment to  them,  and  that  he  might  some  day  show  him- 
self, as  he  said,  a  trae  HighianwBr.  By  walking,  more- 
over, every  day's  march  alonef  side  one  or  other  of  their 
corps,  inquiring  into  their  nmily  histories,  songs^  and 
legends,  he  succeedod  in  completely  fiiscinatlng  the  hearts 
of  this  simple  and  poetical  people,  who  could  conceive  no 
greater  merit  upon  earth  than  accomplishment  in  tho  use 


▼owed  not  to  unloose  them  till  he  had  come  up  with  the  of  arms,  accompanied  by  a  taste  for  tales  of  ancient  glo- 


ry.     Tlie  enthusiastic  and  devoted   attachment  witli 
which  ho  succeeded  in  inspiring  them,  was  such  as  no 


momiiur  of  the  27th  from  Aberchallader,  near  the  foot  of  subsequent  events  could  ever  dissipate  or  impiur.    Even 
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Corriearrack,  in  order  to  anticipate  General  Cope  in  the 
possession  of  that  mountain.    The  ascent  upon  the  nortii 
side  bein|r  not  nearly  so  steep  as  that  upon  the  south, 
they  ascended  to  the  top  without  difficulty,  and  lay  down 
to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  under- 
stood to  have  spent  the  ni^ht  at  Dalwhinnie.    Cope, 
however,  had  just  this  mornmg  resolved  apon  tlio  safer 
course  which  we  have  describeid.    Tiiey  were  informed 
of  Us  evasive  march  by  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Came- 
ron, wbo  deserted,  in  order  to  convey  the  intelligence,  as 
soon  as  he  perceived  the  army  turn  ofif  at  Blarigg-hig. 
They  hailed  the  news  with  a  loud  shout,  testifying  dis- 
appointed vengeance  mingled  with  exultation ;  and  the 
Prinee,  calling  for  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  ordering  every 
man  one  of  osquebagh,  drank  **To  the  health  of  good 
Mr.  Cope,  and  may  every  general  in  the  Usurper's  ser- 
vice prove  himself  as  much  our  friend  as  he  has  done  I" 
They  then  de«cended  the  steep  traverses  upon  tho  south 
aide  of  Corriearrack,  with  the  rapid  steps  and  eager  coun- 
tenances of  men  who  give  chase. 

It  was  the  first  eoootion  of  the  Highland  army  on  tJiis 
occasion,  that  Johnny  Cope,  as  they  called  him,  should 
be  pursued,  and,  if  possible,  ntterly  exterminated.  How- 
ever, when  they  reached  Garfiemorey  the  first  stage  from 


half  a  century  aflor  they  had  seen  him,  when  years  might 
have  been  supposed  to  do  away  with  their  early  feelings, 
it  was  impossible  to  find  a  surviving  fellow-adventurer, 
and  they  wsro  then  manvt  ^ho  could  speak  of  him  with- 
out tears  and  sighs  of  afi^ctionate  regret 

As  the  mountain  host  descended  upon  the  plain,  Uiey 
were  joined,  like  one  of  their  own  rivers,  by  accessions 
of  strength  at  the  moutlis  of  all  the  little  glens  which  they 
passed.  But  while  many  of  the  people  joined  and  pre- 
pared to  join  them,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
landed  proprietors  fled  at  their  approach— among  the 
rest,  the  Duke  of  Athole.  In  tho  absence  of  this  noble- 
from  his  house  at  Bluir,  his  brother  tlie  Marquis 


man 


of  Tullibardine  took  possession  of  it  as  his  own ;  and 
here  Charles,  spent  tho  night  of  the  30th  of  August 
Along  with  Charles,  the  marquis  undertook  on  this  occa- 
sion to  entertain  all  the  Highland  chiefs;  and  the  sup- 
per which  he  gave  was  suitable  in  splendour  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chiuracter  of  the  guest  During  tlie  evening, 
it  is  said,  the  Prince  exerted  himself  to  appear  cheerful, 
though  the  anxiety  arising  from  his  circumatanecf,  as 
may  be  supposed,  occasionally  drew  a  shade  of  thought- 
fulness  over  his  otlicrwise  sprightly  features.  He  par- 
took only  of  the  dishes  which  arc  supposed  to  be  i^eculiar 


to  Scotland;  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  line  of  policy 
which  induced  him  to  walk  in  tartan  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  Bttonipted  to  drink  ^the  henlthsof  the  chiefs  in  the 
few  words  of  Gaelic  which  he  had  already  picked  up.  To 
the  Marquis  of  Tullihardinc,  who,  as  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  always  talked  in  broad  ScotcJi,  ho  addressed 
himself  in  language  as  nearly  rcscniUin^  that  dialect  as 
possible ;  and  in  cll  bis  deportment,  he  showed  an  evident 
anxiety  to  conciliate  and  pleare  those  Linong  whom  hi|i 
lot  was  cast.  Observing  the  guard  which  his  host  had 
placed  in  the  lobby  to  be  perfictually  peeping  in  at  the 
door  to  see  him,  he  affected  a  desire  ol' enjoying  tlie  open 
air,  and,  walking  out  into  the  lobby,  gratified  tlie  ix>or 
Highlanders  witTi  a  complete  view  of  his  person,  which 
tke^  had  not  previously  seen  on  account  of  their  recent 
arrival  at  the  house. 

He  remained  two  days  at' Blair,  during  wlilch  iio  TTCJ 
joined  by  Lord  Nairn  end  several  other  geLtlcmen  of  the 
country.  Sending  forward  this  nobleman,  along  with 
Lochiel  and  four  hundred  men,  to  proclaim  him  at  Dunk- 
eld,  he  proceeded  down  the  Blair  or  PLin  of  Athole  on 
tho^  2d  of  September,  and  spent  that  evening  in  Lord 
Naim*s  house,  between  Dunktld  and  Perth.  He  arrived 
next  aflernocn  at  tiie  last  mentioned  town,  where  his  pro- 
clamations had  been  made  on  the  morning  of  the  same 
day  by  the  advanced  party. 

When  Charles  entered  Perth,  he  wore  a  magnificent 
dress  of  tartan  trimmed  with  gold,  which  at  once  set  oif 
liis  fine  person,  and  received  dignity  flrom  his  princely 
aspect  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Pcrtli, 
Oliphant  of  Gosk,  aAd  Mercer  of  Aldie,  who  had  joined 
him  as  he  passed  through  their  estates,  lite  people, 
dazzled  by  his  appearance,  hailed  him  witli  loud  accla- 
mations, and  conducted  him  in  a  sort  of  triumph  towards 
the  lodgings  which  bad  been  prepared  for  him  in  tho 
house  of  a  Jacobito  nobleman.  This  was  the  first  town 
df  consequence  which  Charles  had  yet  arrived  at,  and  he 
bad  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  bis  reception,  al- 
though, we  believe,  the  magistrates  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  their  charge,  and  disappear  on  the  preced- 
ing evening.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  and  beau- 
tifiil  little  city  were  strongly  disposed  to  Tcgt^rd  Charles 
with  afifection,  from  the  influence  of  local  association. 
He  reminded  tliem  of  his  father,  who  hud  here  held  his 
court  thirty  veors  before— of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had 
spent  a  considerable  time  with  them  during  his  attempts 
to  recover  the  kingdom  in  1 650-1, >-of  James  the  Sixth, 
who  had  so  strongly  patronized  their  town  as  to  become 
its  provost, — and,  finally,  of  that  long  and  interminable 
line  of  monnrebs,  who  had  been  crowned  in  the  neigh- 
bouring palace  of  Scone,  and  even  rendered  tiiis  their 
capital.  Thinking  of  the  many  courtly  ecencs  which 
this  prince's  ancestors  had  occasioned  in  their  city  and 
its  neighbourhood,  they  could  scarcely  but  regard  with 
satisfiiction,  one  who  seemed  designed  to  restore  UI  theso 

f  lories  so  long  passed  away.  There  was  a  public  fair  in 
erth  on  the  day  of  the  prince's  entry ;  and  many  per- 
sons fron^  different  parts  of  the  country  were  there  to 
join  in  tho  astonishment  and  partial  rapture  with  which 
this  singular  scene  was  contemplated. 

The  house  appropriated  for  Charleses  residence  was 
that  of  the  Viscount  of  Stormont,  elder  brother  to  Lord 
Mansfield — ^the  representative  of  an  avowedly  Jacobitical 
family,  but  one  of  those  who  wore  contont  to  confine  tho 
expression  of  their  political  feelings  to  words.  He  was 
absent  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  such  was  tlio  reeep- 
tion  which  his  family  thought  fit  to  give  tho  prince,  that 
one  of  his  sisters  is  credibly  said  to  nave  spread  down  a 
bed  for  his  royal  highness  with  her  own  fair  bands. 

The  reinforcements  which  Charles  received  at  Perth 
and  its  n^hbourhood,  were  very  considerable.  He  had 
already  received  the  Duke  of  rerth,  with  a  regiment 
formed  of  -his  grace's  tenants,  togfcther  with  the  tcnan^ 
of  Lord  Nairn,  and  tlie  Lairds  of^Gask  and  Aldie.  The 
Robertsons  of  Struan«  Blairfitty,  and  Cusbievale;  tlio 
Stuarts  who  inhabited  the  uolands  of  Perthshire;  and 
many  of  the  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  raised  by  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  now  poured  themselves  into  the 
tide  of  insurrection.  In  raising  these  men,  considerable 
difficulties  were  experienced  by  their  cliicfs  and  landlords, 
the  spirit  of  Jacebitism  being  here  apparently  tinged  h 
good  deal  witli  Whiggcry.  The  Duke  of  Perth,  having 
ordered  his  touants  to  contribute  a  man  for  every  plough, 
it  is  said,  though  with  extremely  little  probobility,  Was 
obliged  to  shoot  one  refractory  person,  in  order  to  enforce 
his  orders  amon^t  the  rest.  Tullibardine,  from  the  equi- 
vocal nature  of  his  tiUr,  found  still  greater  difljculty  in 
raising  the  tonants  upon  those  estates  which  he  con- 
ceived his  own.  But,  perhaps,  no  one  exporicncrd  so 
much  difficulty  in  his  levies,  as  the  good  Laird  of  Gask, 
though  he  was,  at  tlie  same  time,  perhaps,  the  person  o 
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all  others  most  anxious  to  provide  men  for  the  service  of 
bis  beloviBd  prince.  This  enthusiastic  Jacobite  was,  it 
•eems,  so  extremely 'incensed  at  the  resistance  he  re- 
ceived from  soioe  of  his  tenants,  that  he  actually  laid  an 
arrestment  or  inhibition  upon  their  com  fields,  in  order 
to  sec  if  their  interest  would  not  obli^  them  to  comply 
with  his  requestr  The  ease  was  still  at  issue  when  Charles, 
in  marchinijr  from  Perth,  observed  the  corn  hnnging  dead 
ripe,  and  ea^perly  inquired  the  reason.  He  was  inrormed 
that  Gask  had  not  only  prohibited  his  tenants  from  cutting 
their  ^ain,  but  would  not  permit  their  cattle  to  be  led 
upon  It,  so  that  these  creatures  were  absolutely  starving. 
Shocked  at  whai  he  heard,  he  leaped  from  the  saddle,  ex- 
claiming, ^  This  will  never  do^**  and  began  to  gather  a 
quantity  of  the  com.  Giving  this  to  his  horse,  he  said  to 
those  that  were  by,  tliat  he  Sad  thus  broken  Gask*s  inhi- 
bition, and  the  fiirmers  might  now,  upon  his  authority, 
|M>oceed  to  pot  the  produce  of  their  fields  to  its  proper  use. 

When  Charles  entered  Perth,  it  4fl  sai^  that  he  had  only 
a  single  eqinea  in  his  pocket,  During  his  march  hither- 
to, he  ha4  Qreely  given  his  chiefs  what  sums  they  thought 
necessary  for  Uie  subsistence  of  the  men  (  and  his  purse 
was  now  exhausted  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  for- 
tunately ^1  his  power  to  replenish  it.  By  sending  de- 
tachments of  his  men  to  Dundee,  and  various  other  towns 
at  no  great  distai^ce,  he  raises)  a  good  deal  of  public  mo- 
ney; and  sefteral  of  his  Edinburgh  firiends  now  came  in 
with  smaller  but  less  reluctant  subsidies,  From  the  city 
of  Perth  ho  exacted  five  hundred  pounds^ 

A  circumstance  occurred  during  the  negotiations  about 
this  last  pootribQtion,  which,  though  perhaps  too  ludicrous 
for  the  pages  of  history,  may  bo  worth  preserving  as  a 
^i^rious  Illustration  of  tne  ignorance  of  the  Highlandeis 
at  thif  period,  regardlnpr  the  aiKtirs  of  civilized  life.  Be- 
iurp  achieving  tm  subsidy,  Charles,  finding  it  necessary 
to  use  his  own  personal  influence  with  the  civic  rulers, 
Wpot  ift  the  house  of  a  particular  bailie,  attended  by  a 
aii^gle  mountaineer.  I$o  immediately  entered  into  a  con- 
ference with  the  worthy  magistrate,  who  happened,  be- 
sides a  stately  old  fashioned  **Mtand  ofclaith*^^  as  a  full 
suit  was  then  called,  to  wear  a  remarkably  voluminous, 
dignified,  and  well-powdered  periwig.  On  observing  this 
|rrand  oman>ent  on  the  head  of  the  bailie,  and  seeing  the 
prince  at  the  same  time  wearing  his  own  pale  unosten- 
tatious  locks,  it  struck  the  mind  of  the  poor  Highlander, 
that  there  was  something  intolerably  inappropriate  in  the 
respective  appearances  of  the  two  heads.  He  could  have 
lx>rne  to  see  the  princess  head  covered  by  only  the  sim- 
ple ornament  supplied  by  nature,  provided  tliat  there  was 
DO  possibility  of  improvmg  the  case ;  but  when  he  saw 
|i)pe  hea(|  of  an  inferior  person — a  mert  6tft/t>,  decorated 
with  aon^ethlng  so  much  finer,  and  to  which  it  had  not 
nearly  so  good  &  title,  h0  could  not  possibly  restrain  his 
loyal  indignation.  Ck>ing  up  to  the  magistrate,  therefore, 
he  deliberately  lifted  off  liis  wig  befbre  the  poor  gentle- 
man was  aware,  and  muttering  &at  **  it  was  a  shame  to 
see  ta  like  o*  her,  clarty  thing,  wearing  sic  a  braw  hap, 
whep  tj^  vera  prince  herself  had  naething  on  ava,**  fidrly 
transferred  it  to  his  royal  highness,  on  whose  head  lie 
proceeded  Uf  adjust  it  jyith  jproat  care  and  apparent  re- 
verence.  Tlie  magiftr^^  of  course,  stormed  like  a  fury 
Hi  the  iiifmUp^ri^  ^  H*  <|li^ity,  and  even  Charles  him- 
f^|f  OQu|d  Qot  help  expressing  some  uneasiness;  but  it 
lyas  4  goo4  while  ere  toe  s^uruy  advocate  for  appropriate 
ornaments  would  pern^t  the  wig  to  be  removed  fhnn  its 
pwner  dejure  and  restored  to  its  proprietor  de  facto. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  accession  to  his  force 
whlok  Charles  received  at  Perth,  was  that  of  Lord  G^rge 
lyf  urray»  whom  his  brotlier  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine 
broqLght  down  from  Atholc  the  day  afler  the  army  enter- 
s4  me  city.  This  gentleman  was  advanced  to  middle 
Age,  and  had  been  out  in  the  year  1715.  Having  served 
abroad  sioce^  in  the  king^s  service,  he  possessed  con- 
siderable military  experience ;  but  his  talents  and  enter- 
prising character  were  such  as  to  render  knowledge  of 
bis  profession  comparatively  a  matter  of  secondarv  mo- 
ment. Charles  had  so  much  confidence  in  his  abilities, 
as  immediately  to  make  him  Lieutenant-genoral  of  his 


every  indi^dual  evinced  a  readiness  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  his  own  arms  fiur  beyond  what  is  seen  in  ordinary 
soldiers.  At  a  grand  review,  which  he  held  on  the  com- 
mon to  the  north  of  the  town  (September  7th,)  Charles 
was  observed  to  smile  occasionally  at  the  awkwardness 
of  their  general  motions;  at  the  same  time,  he  compli- 
mented their  appearance  as  individuals,  by  calling  them 
**his  iSlto%s,'*--that  is,  hb  colts, — an  appellation  which 
marked  his  admiration  of  the  strength  and  wild  elegance 
of  their  persons. 


It  would  almost  appear  that  Charles  occupied  himself  come  prevalent  throughout  the  town,  that  the  magis^tes 


SO  closely  in  business,  while  at  Perth,  as  to  have 
time  fer  amusement    Not 


little 


only  did  he  make  a  point  of  of  this  faithful  messenger,  to  issoe  a  proclamation, 
rising  early  every  morning,  to  drill  his  troops,  but  it  is  in^a-  high  reward  fer  the  discovery  of  the  printer, 
recorded  of  htm  that,  being  one  night  invited  to  a  grand 


ball  by  the  gentlewomen  of  Perth,  he  had  no  sooner 
danced  one  measure,  than  he  made  his  bow  and  hastily 
withdrew,  alleging  the  necessity  of  visiting  his  sentry- 
posts.  This  ungaliant  act,  so  opposite  to  his  usual  policy 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  all  sorts  of  people,  if  not  also 
to  his  own  inclinations,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but 
his  sense  of  Ihe  importance  of  his  military  duties,  to 
which  he  thought  that  all  others  should  be  for  &e  pre- 
sent postponed.  He  is  said  to  haVe  given  general  offence 
to  the  ladies  by  the  shortness  of  his  stay  at  their  enter- 
tainment. 

We  are  enabled,  from  a  newspaper  of  the  time,  to  state, 
that  he  attended  divine  service  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember; when  a  Mr.  Armstrong,  probably  a  clergyman  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopalian  Church,  preached  from  the  very 
apposite  text  (Isaiah,  xiv.  12,) — ^  For  the  Lord  will  have 
mercy  upon  Jacob,  and  will  yet  loose  Israel,  and  set  them 
in  their  own  land :  and  the  strangers  shall  be  joined  with 
them,  and  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob.  And 
the  people  shall  take  them  and  bring  them  to  their  place; 
and  the  house  of  Israel  shall  possess  tliem,  in  the  land  of 
tho  Lord,  for  servants  and  handmaids;  and  they  shall 
take  them  captives  whose  captives  they  were,  and  they 
shall  rule  over  their  oppressors.** 

Many  of  the  strangers  whom  Charles  found  at  Perth 
attendinjjr  the  fair,  procured  passports  from  him,  to  pro- 
tect their  persons  and  goods  in  passing  through  the 
country.  To  all  these  persons  he  display<3  great  courte- 
ousness  of  manner.  One  of  them,  a  hnen^raper  from 
London,  had  some  conversation  with  hb  royal  highness, 
and  was  desired  to  inform  hb  fellow-citizens,  that  he  ex- 
pected to  see  them  at  St.  James*^  in  the  course  of  two 
months.' 

CHAPTER  VII. 

AUMU  OF  BMNBeaaU, 

Why,  what  a  madcap  baib  heaven  leat  w  here  I 

JRngJ^kn, 

Caa  jroo  think  to  fVont  your  enemies*  revencei  with  Uie  easy 
groans  of  old  women — Uie  vligioal  palms  of  your  daugbtcra,  or 
with  the  palfied  ifiiercesGlon  of  such  a  weak  dotard  as  you  eeem 
to  bet  Can  you  think  to  bk>w  out  the  intended  fire  of  yoar  city 
with  iucb  weak  breath  as  iMaV-'CorMtmtu, 

For  upwards  of  a  week  afWr  Cope*s  march  faito  the 
Highlands,  the  people  of  Edinburffh  had  felt  all  the 
anxiety  which  people  usually  entertam  regarding  an  im- 
pending action;  but  as  yet  they  expreraed  very  little 
alarm  about  their  own  particular  safety.  The  common 
talk  of  tho  day  was,  that  that  commander  would  soon 
**cock  up  the  Pretender's  beayer,'* — ^that  he  wotild  speedi- 
ly **give  a  good  accoimtof  tlie  Highland  host,** — that  he 
wouM  soon  **read  the  riot  act  to  tl^m;'*  and  other  vatmt- 
ings,  indicating  all  the  confidence  of  security.  To  speak 
in  another  strain  was  considered  treason.  Happily,  pru- 
dence joined  with  inclination,  on  the  part  of  the  Jaoobitcs, 
to  keep  this  tone  of  the  public  mind  tindisttirbed.  They 
knew  it  to  be  Charle8*s  wish  that  the  low  coimtries,  and 
also  the  government,  should  be  as  little  alarmed  as  poe- 
siUe  by  his  proceedings.  They,  therefere,  conspired  with 
the  zealous  whigs  to  spread  a  general  impression  of  his 
weakness. 

The  better  to  lull  the  town,  and  consequently  the  whole 
nation,  into  security,  Charles,  gr  some  of  his  officers. 


burgh  on  the  26th,  and  being  Immediately  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  all  the  high  civil  and  civic  offioera,  re- 
ported that  the  Highlanders,  when  he  left  them  a  day  or 
two  ago,  were  not  above  fifteen  hundred  strong  at  most 
So  far  as  he  could  judge  of  them,  he  said,  they  would  run 
at  the  first  onset  of  the  royal  army,  being  chiefly  old  men 
and  boys,  and  moreover  all  very  ul  armed.  When  he  had 
perfbrmed  thb  part  of  hb  duty,  he  lost  nojtiroe  in  setting 
about  the  other.  Hb  papers  were  printed  by  one  Dtom- 
mond,  a  zealous  Jacobite ;  and  so  speedily  did  they  be- 


were  obliged,  within  three  or  four  days  after  the  arrival 

oficr- 


I>rummond*s  report,  though  partially  successful  in  as- 
suring the  citizens,  who  immedbtely  learned  it  through 
the  newspapers,  was  not  sa  completely  effective  with  Uae 
public  atUhorities  as  to  prevent  them  firom  tsking  a  mea- 
sure  next  day,  which  they  had  for  some  time  oootciD. 
plated — that  of  applying  to  tho  king  for  permisBiaD  to 
raise  a  regiment,  to  be  paid  by  the  voluntary  subeeriplioa 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  which  they  might  at  <Nioe  defend 
their  property  and  advance  his  majesty's  intero0ta,in  case 
of  the  town  being  attacked.  Their  previous  security,  bow- 
ever,  got  about  Uib  time  a  slight  fillip,  from  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence brought  to  town  by  a  Higliland  stieetfiorfer, 
who  had  been  visiting  hb  friends  in  the  north.  T^his  maa 
had  the  honesty  to  declare,  that,  when  he  saw  the  umur- 
gents  in  Lochaber,  their  camp  was  as  long  u  the  space 
between  Leith  and  the  Calton  Hill  (at  least  a  nofe;^  a  V>. 
cal  illustration,  which  inspired  a  much  more  revpcxirid 
idea  of  the  chevalier's  forces  than  any  they  had  yet  en- 
tertained. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  3l8t  of  August  that  the 
alarm  of  the  eity  of  £klinbargh  assumed  a  tralj 
complexion.    On  that  day,  news  came  €/f  Cope's 
of  the  HighUmd  forces  at  Dalwhinnie,  and  of  the 
quent  march  of  the  chevalier  upon  the  low  country.  Hie 
citizens  had  previously  looked  upon  the  insurrectioB  as 
but  a  more  formidable  sort  of  riot,  which  would  aoco  be 
quelled,  and  no  more  heard  of;  but  when  they  saw  thai 
a  regukr  army  had  found  it  necessary  to  dectine  figi^vg 
with  the  insurgenta,  and  that  they  were  determined  to 
disturb  the  open  country,  it  began  to  be  looked  upai  in 
a  much  more  serious' hght    The  finishing  etrokewas 
given  to  their  alarm  next  day  (Sunday  the  1st  of  8e^ 
tember,)  by  the   Duke  of  Athde  coming  roddenly  la 
town  on  hb  way  fVom  Blair,  which,  as  already  mentioa- 
ed,  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  on  the  apprtsach  of 
the  Highlanders.    It  was  reported  at  the  tinic,  that  Iob 


army;  a  trust  for  which,  great  as  it  was,  he  soon  proved  I  thought  proper  to  despatch  a  person  of  credit  and  good 
himself  admirably  qualifi^.  repute  from  their  camp  in  Lochaber,  with  a  report  cal- 


Charles  was  compelled  to  stay  no  less  than  eight  days 
at  Perth,  by  the  double  necessity  of  providing  himself 
with  money  and  gathering  the  Perthshire  clans  together. 
He  did  not,  however,  spend  his  time  in  vain.  He  seized 
this  opportunity  of  reducing  the  ill-assorted  elements  of 
his  army  to  some  sort  of  order,  and  exerted  himself  to 
get  the  men  instructed  in  the  various  evolutions  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  The  sturdy  mountaineers  were,  as  may 
|m>  easily  imaginedf  somewhat  intractable;  dbplaying 
great  Inaptitude  in  the  conventional  rules  by  which  a 
whole  body  b  to  be  governed,  though  at  the  same  time 


ciuated  to  increase  this  dangerous  confidence.  They  se- 
lected fbr  this  purpose  James  Drummond,  or  Maogregor, 
son  to  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  a  man  not  of  the  purest 
character,  but  who  seemed  ehgible  on  account  of  hb  ad- 
dress,  and  because  he  was  a  g^od  deal  in  the  eonfidence 
of  the  whig  party*  By  way  of  making  himself  as  useful 
as  possible,  Drummond  volunteered  at  the  same  time  to 
carry  with  him  to  Edinburgh,  copies  of  all  the  prince's 
proclamations  and  manifestoes,  which  he  thought  he 
should  easily  be  able  to  get  printed  there,  and  dissemi- 
nated  among  the  firiends  of  the  i;ause.    He  reached  Edin,  { municipal  govcmm^t    Hie  exbting  magi^ncy,  vitfc 


grace  had  been  compelled  to  take  thb  step  with 
precipitation  than  would  have  otherwise  been  ne 
by  receiving  a  letter  from  hb  brother,  the  Marquis  of  T^ 
libardine,  calling  upon  him  to  deliver  up  the  house  aad 
estate  which  heliad  so  long  possessed  imjustly.  But  die 
venerable  Ruddiman,who  rave  currency  lo  this  nmioer, 
by  means  of  his  paper,  the  Caledonian  Mereiay,  was 
obliged,  during  the  same  week,  to  acknowledge  it  6be, 
beg  the  duke*s  pardon,  and  pay  a  fine  of  two  gmaeas, 
besides  being  imprisoned  for  two  days. 

When  the  alarm  became  tiius  strong,  the  firieo^  tf 
government  began  to  make  serious  preparations  fir  ife 
defence  of  the  capital.  A  series  of  transaction  tai 
commenced  in  the  city«^  the  most  ridiculous  perhaps  tklt 
ever  took  place  in  any  to#n  imder  similar  circuaistaaees. 
Edinburgh,  as  may  be  well  known  to  many  of  our  icad. 
ers, was  then,  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards, the  stranfi 
castellated  old  city  which  it  had  been  tor  centuries,  bol  of 
whicli  it  is  now  so  violently  the  reverse. 

**  PiM  deep  aa.l  massive,  ctoie  and  blgh,** 

as  one  of  its  poets  has  expressed  its  appearanes^  asi^ 

chiefly  situated  upon  a  steep  and  isolated   hill,  ^  vu 

partly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  pertly  by  a  la^;  ^ 

fences  of  great  antiquity,  but  which  had  never  been  fnA 

to  tiw  proof.  To  add  to  its  natural  weakness,  part  of  the 

wall  was  overlooked  bv  lines  of  lofly  houses,  forming  tbe 

suburbs,  while  the  lake  was  fbrdaUe  in  many  places. 

Any  attempt  to  fortify  and  hold  out  such  a  |4aee  seeim 

to  have  been  firom  the  first  imprudent    Even  though  iti 

walls  could  have  kept  out  the  Highlanders,  the  inbahi- 

tants  ouuld  have  been  immediately  starved  intc  terms,  by 

the  want  of  water  and  bread,  both  of  which  artiden  mivt 

be  supplied  from  without;  or  the  enemy  oould  have 

threatened  to  bum  the  valuable  suburb  of  the  Canougate 

befbre  their  face,  and  perhaps  even  succeeded  in  selUag 

fire  to  tho  tov^n  itaelfl 

The  honour  of  the  city  was  destined  to  become  a  «• 
crifiee  on  the  present  occasion,  to  the  acconed  demoa  of 
burgh  politics,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  intrigues  ot  the 
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Prorost  Archibald  Stewart  at  its  head,  was  of  a  decidedly 
jacobitlcal  complexion.  Opposed  to  them  in  the  afiections 
of  the  populace,  were  the  materials  of  a  whig  magistracy, 
who  had  been  excluded  from  power  for  five  years,  and  at 
whcwe  head  was  Ex-Provost  George  Drummond,  a  man 
of  ardent  and  commanding  senilis,  who  had  fought  in 
behalf  of  government  at  Shenffmuir.    The  time  was  ap- 
proaching when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  burgh, 
a  neyr  election  of  magistrates  should  take  place;  and  the 
whiffs,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  eliectors,  resolved 
to  display  all  their  zeal  in  attempting  to  defend  the  town. 
AicHig  with  this  laudable  object,  the  whirrs  had  another 
in  view,  by  £>Uowin^  out  their  particular  hne  of  conduct 
They  fiMind  it  possible  thus  to  annoy  in  many  ways  the 
retiring  magistracy,  and  moreover  to  cast  discredit  upon 
Ihetn  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.    **  Defend  the  town,**  or 
**  not  defend  the  town,**  became,  indeed,  a  sort  of  test  to 
try  a  inan*s  political  prepossessions.    All  who  showed 
activity,  or  leal  in  behialf  of  the  first  measure,  were  es- 
teemed loyal  subjects  and  good  citiiens ;  all  who  started 
any  <£fficalties,  were  maltreated  as  papists  and  Jacobites. 
The  whigs  thus  went  on  for  a  week  or  two,  making  what 
iM»i^in^  stienuous  attempts  to  defend  the  town ;  tut  it  at 
last  feB  under  an  accumulated  load  of  futile  pretension 
and  unfulfilled  bravado — a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  of 

Britain. 

Hie  issue  of  this  affair  having  had  no  influence  upon  the 
genefmi  movements  of  the  insurrection,  there  is  very  lit- 
Ue  neceasiU'  fer  entering  at  large  into  its  contemptible 
details.  Yet,  as  these  present  some  curious  facts  and 
may  fterve  to  amuse  our  readers,  we  shall  pay  the  same 
attention  to  this  episodical  part  of  our  history  v/hich  is 
paid  to  it  in  most  works  of  the  kind.  It  will  in  the  first 
plaoe  be  necessary  to  oonsider-the  actual  means  which 
remained,  since  Gope*8  march  northward,  fer  defending 
the  Ixyw  conutry. 

The  whole  of  the  regfular  forces  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, at  this  juoctore,  consisted  in  two  regiments  of  dra- 
g-ootns,  Hamilton's  at  Edinburgh,  and  Gardiner*s  at  Stir- 
Ung,  both  of  which  were,  like  the  infantry  now  at  Inver- 
jieM%  the  youngest  regiments  of  their  kind  in  the  king's 
army.     Besides  these,  there  were  several  companies  of 
men,  chiefly  invalids,  appointed  to  garrison  the  castles  of 
Edinbnrg'h,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton;   but  as  it  was 
thoo^t  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  keep  these 
fortresBOs  in  as  high  a  state  of  defence  as  possible,  none 
of  eoarse  could  be  spared  to  augment  the  rorce  upon  the 
field.     In  Edinbur^,  there  was  a  body  of  military  po- 
lioe,  or  gent-d'armes,  called  the  Town-guard,  generally 
amoontiug  to  ninety-six  men,  but  now  increased  to  an 
hundred  and  twenty-six :  these  were  for  the  most  part 
elderly  men,  and  such  as  had  never  been  active  soldiers ; 
bat  they  had  the  merit  of  being  pretty  well  disciplined. 
There  was  another,  and  much  more  numerous  body  of 
militia  connected  with  the  city,  called  the  Trained  Bands, 
the  members  of  which,  exceeding  a  thousand  in  number, 
"were  ordinary  citizens  possMSod  of  uniforms,  in  which 
they  appeared  once  a  year  to  crack  off  their  antique 
pieces  in  honour  of  the  king's  birth-day,  but  which  none 
of  them  had  adopted  with  &e  prospect  of  ever  becoming 
mctive  soldiers,  or  indeed  with  any  other  view  than  that 
of  enjoying  the  civic  dinner  which  was  given  to  them  on 
that  joyoos  annitersary.    The  Traiqed  Bands  had,  at 
their   first  institution  m  the  reign  of  King  James  VI. 
worn   defensive  armour,  and  carried  the  long  Scottish 
spear ;  bat  in  these  degenerate  days  they  only  assumed 
a  simple   nniferm,  and  were  provided  with  a  parcel  of 
firelo3bs,  so  old  as  scarcely  to  be  fit  for  service.    To  give 
tbc   reader  some  idea  of  the  military  prowess  of  these 
citizeivsoldiers,  we  may  mention  a  fact  which  has  been 
recorded  in  a  pamphlet  of  the  day,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  David  Hume.    The  author  of  this  tract,  when 
a  boy,  ased  to  see  them  drawn  up  on  the  High  street,  ia 
ItoiKmr  tkie  natal  da^  of  Britain's  majesty  ;  on  which  oc- 
cattoas«he  affirms,  it  was  common  for  any  one  who  was 
bolder  than  the  rest,  or  who  wished  to  give  himself  airs 
bcRtre  his  wife  or  his  mistress,  to  fire  off  his  piece  in  the 
mtreet,  witkoai  authority  of  his  officers;  and,  •♦  I  always 
observed,**  says  the  pamphleteer,  **  they  took  care  to  shut 
their  eyes  before  venturing  on  that  military  exploit;*' 
thoog^  he  immediately  afterwards  remarks  in  a  note,  their 
^ax  was  perhaps  better  grounded  than  he  imagined,  see- 
in^  that  their  firelocks  were  in  danger  every  time  of 
bursting  about  their  ears. 

To  increase  this  contemptible  force,  the  whig  party 
bad  instigated  the  magistrates,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
r»ise  a  regiment,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  public  sub- 
0cr iption.  The  royal  permission  was  not  procul-ed  fer 
tbis  purpose  till  the  9tb  of  September ;  on  which  day,  a 
^ubsoription  pape/  was  laid  befere  the  citizens,  and  a* 
drcim  sent  through  town  and  country  to  enlist  men.    In 


ordinary  cases,  we  belie  re,  men  seldom  yield  to  the  so- 
licitations of  recruiting-sergeants  fer  the  diiect  purpose 
of  fighting  a  dreadful  battle  on  the  succeeding  week ;  on 
the  contrary,  men  generally  enlist  when  they  have  taken 
a  disgust  at  all  other  employments,  and  when  they  have 
but  a  remote  prospect  of  entering  into  active  warfare. 
As  may  be  easily  imagined,  more  fertune  than  life  was 
volunteered  on  the  present  occasion.  The  subscription 
paper  filled  almost  immediately ;  but,  afler  a  week,  only 
about  two  hundred  men  had  been  procured. 

Besides  this  fercc,  which  was  dignified  with  the  name 
of  the  Edinburgh  Regiment,  a  number  of  the  loyal  in- 
habitants associated  themselves  as  volunteers  into  a  sepa- 
rate band  or  regiment,  for  which  feur  hundred  were 
eventually  collected.  The  discipline  of  all  those  men 
was  wretched,  or  rather  they  had  no  discipline  at  all. 
The  members  of  the  Edinburgh  regiment  were  in  gene- 
ral  desperate  persons,  to  whom  the  promised  pay  was  a 
temptation,  and  who  cared  nothing  for  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  volunteers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  all  decent  tradesmen,  or  youths  drawn  fi'om 
the  counter  and  the  desk,  inspired  no  doubt  with  a  love 
of  liberty  and  the  Protestant  religion;  but,  like  all  militia 
whatever,  and  especially  all  militia  drawn  from  comfer- 
table  shops  and  drawing-rooms,  utterly  incapable  of 
fighting. 

One  circumstance  may  here  be  mentioned,  which 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  effi^ct  in  determining  the  sub- 
sequent events — we  mean,  the  ignorance  which  prevailed 
in  the  Lowlands  regarding  the  real  character  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  people  were  indeed  aware  that  there  ex- 
isted, amid  wilder  mountains  and  broader  lakes  tlian 
their  own,  tribes  of  men  living  each  under  the  rule  of  its 
own  chief,  wearing  a  peculiar  dress,  speaking  an  un- 
known language,  and  going  armed  even  in  the  most  or- 
dinary and  peaceful  avocations.  They  occasionally  saw 
specimens  of  these  fellowing  the  droves  of  black  cattle 
which  were  the  sole  exportable  commodity  of  their  coun- 
try-^plaided,  bonnetted,  belted,  and  brogued — and  driv- 
ing their  bullocks,  as  Vir^  is  sold  to  spread  his  manure, 
with  an  air  of  great  digmty  and  consequence.  To  their 
immediate  nei^bours,  they  were  known  by  more  fierce 
and  fi^uent  causes  of  acquaintance ;  by  the  ferays  which 
they  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  the 
tribute  or  protection  money  which  they  exacted  from 
those  whose  possessions  they  spared.     Yet  it  might  be 

Cnerally  said  that  little  was  known  of  them  either  in  the 
»wlands  of  Scotland  or  in  England,  and  that  the  little 
which  was  known,  was  only  calculated  to  inspire  sensa- 
tions of  fear  and  dislike.  The  idea,  therefere,  that  a  band 
of  wild  Highlanders,  as  tliey  were  called,  were  descend- 
ing to  work  their  will  upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  plains,  occasioned  a  consternation  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, such  as  it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive,  but  which 
must  have  proved  very  fatal  to  the  wish  which  the 
firiends  of  government  entertained  of  defending  the 
country. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Charles's  march  upon  Edinburgh. 

JV.  Her.    YjB  mrn  of  Anf  iers,  open  w  de  your  gates, 
And  let  yoang  Artliur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  In ! 

Kinf  Jtkn. 

Having  recruited  both  his  purse  and  his  muster  roll, 
and  done  something  towards  the  organization  and  disci- 

fline  of  his  army,  Charles  left  Perth  on  Wednesday,  the 
1th  of  September.  The  direct  road  from  Pertli  to  Edin- 
burgh,  was  by  the  well-known  passage  across  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  called  the  Queen's  Ferry,  and  the  cities  were 
little  more  than  ferty  miles  distant  from  each  other.  But 
as  all  the  boats  upon  that  estuary  had  been  carefully 
brought  to  the  south  side,  and  as  he  could  not  have  pass- 
ed at  any  rate,  without  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a 
war-vessel  lying  in  the  Frith,  as  well  as  to  the  attack  of 
Gardiner's  dra^x>ns,  which  awaited  his  approach,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  more  circuitous  and  safe  route  by  a 
ferdable  part  of  the  river  above  Stirling.  Marching 
therefere  to  Dunblane,  he  was  joined  upon  the  way  by  sixty 
of  the  MacDonalds  of  Olencoe,  in  addition  to  as  many 
more  who  had  previously  come  to  his  standard;  and  by 
ferty  MacGregors,  the  retainers  of  MacGregor  of  Glen- 
caimaig,  ivho  had  deputed  their  command  to  James  Mor 
MacGregor  or  Drummond,  the  same  person  who  did  the 
service  at  Edinburgh  which  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  prince  remained  a  day  at  Dunblane,  waiting  till 
a  portion  of  his  army,  which  he  had  left  at  Perth,  should 
come  up  to  join  the  main  body.    The  whole  encamped 
that  night  about  a  mQe  to  the  south  of  Dunblane. 
Charles  proceeded  on  Friday,  the  15th,  towards  the 


cident  occurred,  which  showed  tliat  he  was  at  least  the 
elected  sovereign  of  the  ladies  of  Scotland.  At  the  house 
of  Mr.  Edmondstone  of  Cam  bus,  in  the  ncighbouiliood  of 
Doune,  all  the  gentlewomen  of  Monteith  had  assembled 
to  see  him  pass ;  and  he  was  invited  to  stop  and  partake 
of  some  refreshment.  He  stopped  before  the  bouse,  and, 
without  alighting  from  his  horse,  drank  a  glass  of  wine 
to  the  healths  of  all  the  fair  ladies  present  The  Misses 
Edmondstone,  daughters  to  the  host,  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion as  servitresses,  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
proaching a  person  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much ; 
and,  when  Cliarlcs  had  drunk  his  wine,  and  restored  his 
^loss  to  the  plate  which  they  held  for  him,  they  begged, 
m  respectfiil  terms,  the  honour  of  kissing  his  loyal  nigh- 
ncss's  hand.  This  favour  he  granted  with  his  usual 
grace,  and  also  a  still  higher  one  which  was  asked  by 
another  lady  present  This  was  Miss  Clementina  Ed- 
mondstone, cousin  of  the  other  young  ladies,  who  was  on 
a  visit  at  Doune,  and  who,  !•  with  heart  and  good  will," 
as  she  expressed  it,  joined  them  in  performing  service  to 
the  chevalier.  Miss  Clementina,  when  she  saw  the  rest 
all  kissing  the  prince's  hand,  thought  it  would  be  a  much 
more  satisfactory  taste  of  royahy  to  kiss  his  lips,  and  she 
accordingly  made  bold  to  ask  permission  **  to  pree  his 
royal  highness's  mou."  Charles  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand her  homely  language,  but  it  was  no  sooner  explain- 
ed  to  him  than  ne  took  her  kindly  in  his  arms,  and  kiss- 
ed  her  fair  and  blushing  face  from  ear  to  ear ;  to  the  no 
small  vexatioii,  it  is  added,  of  the  other  ladies,  who  had 
contented  themselves  with  a  less  liberal  share  of  princely 
grace. 

At  this  period  of  his  career,  Charles  lost  an  expected 
adherent  in  a  mysterious  manner.  Stewart  of  Glenbuckie, 
the  head  of  a  small  sept  of  that  family  in  fialquhidder, 
and  MacGregor  of  Glcncairnaig,  chief  of  his  ancient  and 
famous  clan,  were  both  passing  Leny  fiouse,  (above  Cal- 
lander,) with  their  respective  foUowings,  to  join  the 
prince,  when  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Amprior,  proprietor  of 
the  house,  come  out  and  invited  the  two  gentlemen  in  to 
spend  the  night.  Glencaimaipf  positively  refused  to  stop, 
and  marched  on  with  his  retamers;  but  Glenbuckie  con- 
sented to  accept  of  Amprior's  hospitality.  He  supped 
with  his  host,  apparently  in  good  spirits,  and  was  in  due 
time  conducted  to  his  bod-room.  During  the  night,  a 
pistol  shot  was  heard ;  and  it  was  given  out  next  morn- 
ing that  Glenbuckie  had  put  on  end  to  his  own  life. 
Wiether  he  really  did  so,  or  whether  Arnprior  pistoled 
him  in  a  quarrel,  immediately  became  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic discussion ;  but  was  destined  never  to  be  clearly  as- 
certained ;  fer,  Amprior  afterwords  joining  the  prince 
himself,  and  being  executed  at  Carlisle,  the  affair  was 
never  made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  It  remains 
to  this  day,  and  will  ever  remain  one  of  those  que9iionei 
oerato,  which  are  less  indebted  fer  interest  to  their  im- 
portance, than  to  their  mysteriousness  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  concluding  upon  them.  Glenbuckie's  men  took 
up  tlie  corpse  of  their  master,  carried  it  home  to  their 
own  glen,  and  did  not  afterwards  join  the  prince. 

The  Ford  of  the  Frew,  by  which  Charles  had  to  crosa 
the  Forth,  was  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  formed  by  the 
debouche  of  the  Boquhon  Water,  about  eight  miles  shove 
Stirling.  It  was  expected  that  Gardiner's  dragoons 
would  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage  with  the  Highland- 
ers ;  but  those  doughty  heroes,  who  hod  hitherto  talked 
of  cutting  the  whole  host  in  pieces  as  soon  as  it  opprooch- 
ed  tlie  Lowlands,  now  thought  proper  to  retire  upon  Stir- 
ling. Charles,  therefore,  feund  no  opposition  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  this  decisive  and  intrepid  step,  which 
was,  every  thing  considered,  much  the  same  to  him  as 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon  had  been  to  Ciesar.  Hitherto, 
he  had  only  been  in  Me  IIighland$ — ui  a  lawless  land  of 
romance,  where  deeds  of  jwonderfiil  enterprise  were 
things  of  daily  occurrence  and  little  consideration ;  but 
he  was  now  about  to  enter  the  Lowlands,  a  country  where 
deeds  of  that  sort  had  been  unknown  fer  a  century  past, 
and  where  he  must  necessarily  excite  more  deadly  and 
general  hostility.  Hitherto,  he  hod  been  in  a  land  whe  e 
the  Highlanders  had  a  natural  advantage  over  any  troops 
which  might  be  sent  to  oppose  them ;  but  be  was  now 
xsoroe  to  the  frontier  of  a  country  where,  if  they  feugbt 
at  all,  they  must  fight  on  equal,  or  perhaps  inferior  terms. 
This  was  truly  the  point  where  his  enterprise  assun»ed 
ito  most  dangerous  aspect :  it  was  a  crisis  of  great  and 
agitating  moment.  The  adventurer's  heart  was,  how- 
ever,  screwed  up  to  every  contingency  of  danger.  Some 
of  his  officers  had  just  questioned  the  propriety  of  ven- 
turing  into  a  country  so  open  and  so  hostile,  and  various 
less  decisive  measures  were  proposed  and  warmly  advo- 
cated. But  Charles  was  resolved  to  peril  his  whole  cause 
upon  one  stake — in  other  words,  to  make  promptitude 
Fords  of  the  Frew.    He  passed  by  Doune,  where  an  im|  and  audacity  his  sole  tactics  and  eounseyors.   On  commg, 
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therefore,  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  be  dre^  his  sword, 
flourished  it  in  the  air,  and  pointing  to  the  other  side, 
rushed' into  the  stream  with  an  air  of  the  highest  resolu- 
tion. The  river  having  been  somewhat  reduced  by  a 
course  of  dry  weather,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  wading 
across.  When  he  reached  the  opposite  side,  he  stood 
upon  tlie  bank,  and  congratulated  every  successive  de- 
tachment as  it  reached  the  land. 

Charles  dined  in  the  aflcrnoon  of  this  memorable  day 
at  Leckie  House,  the  seat  of  a  Jacobite  gentleman  named 
Moir,  who  had  been  seized  on  the  preceding  night  in 
his  bed,  and  hurried  to  Stirling  Castle  by  the  dragoons, 
on  suspicion  that  he  was  preparing  to  entertain  the 
chevalier.  The  remainder  of  this  day's  march  was  in  a 
direction  due  south,  to  the  Moor  of  Touch ;  and  it  was 
for  a  time  uncertain  whether  Charles  designed  to  attack 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  The  latter  presented  great 
temptations  on  account  of  its  being  unprotected,  and 
quite  as  wealthy  as  Edinburgh;  and  Charles  had  suffi- 
.cicnt  reason  to  owe  it  a  grudge,  on  account  of  its  zeal 
against  his  family  on  all  occasions  when  zeal  could  be 
displayed.  But  the  eeldl  of  seizing  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment,  and  the  assurance  of  his  EdUnburgh  friends  that 
he  would  easily  be  able  to  do  so,  proved  decisive  in  con- 
firming his  own  original  wishes  to  that  effect.  He,  how- 
ever, sent  otr  a  detachment  to  demand  a  subsidy  of  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds  from  the  commercial  capital.* 

The  Highland  army  moved  eastward  next  day,  fetch- 
ing a  compass  to  the  south  of  Stirling,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  castle  guns.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Gardiner,  who  had 
retreated  ^om  Stirling  the  preceding  night,  continued  to 
retire  before  them,  designing  to  fall  back  upon  the  other 
regiment,  which  was  now  lying  at  Edinburgh.  In  Uiis 
day's  march,  the  prince  passed  over  the  field  of  Bannock- 
burn,  where  his  illustrious  ancestor  Bruce  gained  the 
greatest  victory  that  adorns  the  Scottish  annals.  The 
emotions  of  pride  with  which  he  beheld  thb  scene,  were 
disturbed  by  a  few  shots  from  the  castle,  which  broke 
ground  near  him,  but  without  doing  any  mischiefl  A 
Highlander  in  attendance  upon  his  person,  displayed  his 
sense  of  what  he  considered  so  grievous  an  'insult  upon 
his  prince,  by  turning  about,  and  firing  a  horse-pistol  at 
the  doughty  tbrtress. 

Charles  spent  the  night  sucoeeding  this  brief  day's 
march  in  Bannockburn  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hugh  Pat- 
terson, a  gentleman  attached  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner  to  his  cause.  His  army  lay  upon  the  neighbour- 
ing field  of  Sauchie,  where  Kin^  James  III.  in  l&S^  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  his  rebelhous  subjects.  From  this 
place  he  sent  a  message  to  the  magistrates  of  Stirling, 
who  submitted  to  him,  and  sent  out  the  provisions  he 
demanded. 

On  the  15th,  Charles  proceeded  to  Falkirk,  where  his 
army  lay  all  night  among  some  broom  to  the  east  of  Cal- 
lander House.  He  himself  lodged  in  that  mansion, 
where  he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  assured  of  faithful 
aerrice  by  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock.    His  lordship  in- 


forming Charles  that  Gardiner's  dragoons  intended  next 
day  to  dispute  the  passage  of  Linlithgow  bridge,  Charles 
despatched  a  band  of  nine  hundred  wdl  armed  Highland- 
ers to  attack  him,  who,  without  delay,  marched  during 
the  night  on  this  expedition ;  but  the  dragoons  did  not 
wait  to  come  to  blows.  They  retired  precipitately  to 
Kirkliston,  eight  miles  nearer  Edinburgh;  and  the  High- 
landers  enteml  Linlithgow  without  disturbance  bcrore 
break  of  day. 

Charles  brought  up  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Lin- 
lithgow, about  ten  o'clock  that  forenoon,  when  he  was 
only  sixteen  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
the  people  were  about  to  attend  the  common  ordinances 
of  religion  in  their  ancient  church.  But  the  arrival  of 
so  distinguished  a  visitor  suspended  their  pious  duties  for 
at  least  one  day.  Linlithgow,  perhaps  on  account  of  its 
having  been  so  long  a  seat  of  Scottish  royalty,  was  a  de- 
cidedly Jacobite  town;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
is  said  that  even  some  of  the  magistrates  could  not  re- 
strain  their  loyal  enthusiasm.  Charles  was  conducted  in 
triumph  to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  where  a  splendid 
entertainment  was  prepared  for  him  by  Mrs.  Gordon, 
the  keeper^  who,  in  honour  of  Charles's  visit,  set  the  pa- 
lace-wcll  aflowing  with  wine,  of  which  she  invited  all 
the  respectable  inTiabitants  of  the  burgh  to  partake.  The 
prince  mingled  in  their  festivities  with  his  usual  grace ; 
and  such  another  Sunday  was  perhaps  never  spent  by 
Uie  good  burghers  of  Linlithgow. 

The  Highland  army,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
marched  to  a  rising  groimd  between  three  and  four  miles 
to  the  eastward,  (near  the  twelfth  mile  stone  from  Edin- 
burgli,)  where  they  bivouacked,  while  the  prince  slept  in 
a  neighbouring  house.  They  proceeded  next  morning, 
(Monday  the  17th,)  towards  Edinburgh,  from  which  they 
were  now  distant  only  four  hours'  march. 

On  reaching  Corstorphine,  Charles  thought  proper,  in 
ordcf  to  avoid  the  guns  of  Edinburgh  castle,  to  strike  ofi" 
into  a  by-road  leading  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the 
little  village  of  SIatcS>rd.  His  men  there  bivouacked  for 
the  night  m  a  field  called  Gray's  Park,  which  at  that  time 
bore  a  crop  of  peas  nearly  ripe.  The  tradition  of  Slate- 
ford  records,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  applied  to 
Charles  at  his  lodgings  for  some  indemnification  for  the 
loss  of  his  crop.  He  was  asked,  if  he  would  tak$  the 
Prince  Rent's  bill  for  the  sum,  to  be  paid  whenever  the 
troubles  of  the  country  should  be  concluded.  The  man 
hesitated  at  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  said  he 
would  prefer  a  bill  from  some  here-awa  person, — (that  is 
to  say,  some  native  of  Scotland,)  whom  he  knew.  Charles 
laughed  heartily  at  his  caution,  and  asked  if  he  would 
take  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  was  liis  coun- 
tryman, and  at  the  same  time  a  more  creditable  man 
than  he  could  pretend  to  be.  The  rustic  accepted  a 
promissory  note  from  the  duke. 


*  The  conduct  of  the  insurgent  army,  on  first  entering 
the  Lowlands,  is  minutel;^  and  strikingly  portrayed  by 
Dougal  Graham,  the  metrical  historian  of  the  Fortjr-fivc, 
who  seems  to  have  been  present  and  observed  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  reader  will  learn  with  astonishment^  that 
young  Locliiel,  with  all  his  amiable  qualities,  could  be 
guilty  of  shooting  one  of  his  clan ;  a  fact  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  power  of  these  petty  sovereigns  over  their 
people. 

"Here  for  a  space  they  took  a  rest. 
And  had  refreshment  of  the  best 
The  country  round  them  could  afford. 
Though  many  found  but  empty  board. 
As  sheep  and  cattle  were  drove  away. 
Yet  hungry  men  soilglit  for  their  prey ; 
Took  milk  and  butter,  kirn  and  cheese, 
On  all  kinds  of  eatables  they  seize ; 
And  he  who  could  not  get  a  share. 
Sprang  to  the  hills  like  dogs  for  hare ; 
There  shot  the  sheep  and  made  them  fall. 
Whirled  off  the  skin,  and  that  was  all ; 
Struck  up  fires  and  boiled  the  flesh. 
With  salt  and  pepper  did  not  fiisiv 
TJiis  did  enrage  the  Camcrons'  chiefs 
To  see  his  men  so  play  the  thief; 
And  finding  one  into  tJie  act. 
He  fired  and  shot  him  through  the  back; 
Then  to  the  rest  himself  addressed, 
'  This  is  your  lot,  I  do  protest. 
Who  e'er  amongst  you  wrongs  a  man. 
Pay  what  you  get,  I  tell  you  plain ; 
For  yet  we  know  not  friend  or  ftie. 
Nor  how  all  things  may  chance  to  go." 


subject  of  burgh-politics,  every  nobler  and  more  argent 
purpose  was  fprgotten.  Their  convener,  or  chief  master, 
nad  for  some  days  fixed  upon  the  steeple  of  St  Gileses 
the  ancient  banner  which  his  predecessor  in  office  Is  s^d 
to  have  planted  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  thus  em- 
blematically calling  upon  all  his  subjcctii,  or  raUicr,  it  ia 
said,  upon  the  wlvole  of  the  tradesmen  in  Scotlaiu!,  to 
rally  round  him,  and  repel  tlie  common  danger ;  but  the 
**  unwashed  artificers"  of  this  generation  had  no  indina. 
tion  to  go  upon  a  crusade  against  Prince  Charlie,  and  the 
blue  folds  of  tlieir  standard  fiaunted  as  vainly  from  the 
spire  of  the  cathedral,  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  instead  oTa 
metaphorical  blanket,  swinging  upon  a  dyer's  pole. 

Sir  John  Cope  had  sent  one  oi  his  captains  from  In* 
vemess  early  in  the  month,  to  order  a  number  of  trans- 
ports to  sail  from  Leith  to  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  might 
bring  back  his  men  to  the  shores  of  Lothian.  These 
vessels  sailed  on  the  10th,  escorted  by  a  ship  of  war ;  and, 
as  the  weather  was  excellent,  they  were  expected  to  re- 
turn very  soon  with  an  army  of  relief.  From  that  day, 
tlie  people  of  Edinburgh,  according  to  Mr.  Home,  were 
continually  looking  up  with  anxiety  to  the  vanes  and 
weathercocks,  watching  the  direction  of  tlie  wind. 

As  no  certain  dependence  could  be  placed  on  Cope*s 
arrival,  the  Whigs  did  not,  in  the  mean  time,  neglect  in 
aught  the  training  of  the  militia  we  have  described. 
Drills  took  place  twice  a  day,  of  a  nature  which  seemed 
designed  to  make  up  in  uitcusity  what  was  w&nfed  ba 
time.  M  acLaurin,  moreover,  the  celebrated  matiiemaO'cisn, 
exerted  all  his  faculties  in  completing  the  worke  of  de- 
fence which  he  had  designed ;  and  ue  walls  bc|rtLT\  to 
bristle  with  old  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  \xien  hastily 
collected  fVom  the  country  around.  The  vaiioos  gates 
or  ports  of  the  town  were  all  strongly  barricadocd,  and  a 
guard  appointed  to  each. 

No  incident  of  importance  occurred  at  Edinburgh  tiS 
Sunday  the  15th,  when  a  fiilse  alarm  reaching  the  aty, 
that  the  insurgents  were  advanced  within  eight  mi^es, 
it  was  proposed  tliat  Hamilton's  and  Gardincr^s  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  should  make  a  stand  at  Corstorphine, 
supported  by  a  body  of  infantry  composed  of  tJie  volon- 
teers  and  town  guard.  The  utter  imbecility  of  tbete 
wretched  citizen  soldiers  was  now  shown  in  all  its 
ridiculous  reality. 

PubUc  worship  had  commenced  on  tliis  day  at  the 
usual  hour  often,  and  tlie  ministers  were  all  pro&dung 
with  swords  by  their  sides,  when  tlio  fire  bell  was  rang 
as  a  signal  of  approaching  danger,  and  the  cfanrdm 
were  instantly  deserted  by   their  congrc^tiona.    The 
people  found  the  volunteers  ranked  up  in  the  Lawn- 
nlarket,  preparatory  to  marching  out  of  town  ;  and  im- 
mediately afVer,  Hamilton'  *  dragoons  rode  up  the  street, 
on  their  way  from  Leith  to  Corstorphine.    These  heroes 
clashed  their  swords  against  each  other  as  they  rode 
along,  and    displayed  by  their  language   the   lugb^ 
symptoms  of  courage.    The  volunteers,  put  into  heart  by 
their  formidable  appearance,  uttered  a  hearty  huzza,  uid 
the  people  threw  up  their  hats  in  the  air.     But  an  rod 
was  soon  put  to  tliis  temporary  affectation  of  bra  very. 
The  mothers  and  sbters  of  tho  volunteers  began  to  take 
tlie  alarm  at  seeing  them  about  to  march  out  to  bat/lr, 
and,  with  tears,  cries,  and  tender  embraces,  imploird 
them  not  to  hazard  their  precious  lives.    Even  their 
male  relations  safir  fit  to  advise  tliem  against  ao  danger- 
ous  a  measure,  which  thoy  said  staked  their  valuahle 
(Kirsons  against  the  worthless  carcasses  of  a  pared  of 
brutes.    That  tliesc  remonstrances  were  by  no  means 
unsuccessful,  was  speedily  shown  by  the  resulL    An 
order  being  given  to  march  afler  tlie  dragoons,  Caodahi 
Ex-Provost  Drummond,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment,  led  off  his  company  down  the  West  Bow, 
towards  the  West  Port,  expecting  all  the  rest  to  loOow 
in  their  order.    What  was  this  gentleman's  astonisbnif  nt, 
on  reaching  the  gate,  to  find  that,  instead  of  being  bil- 
lowed as  he  expected,  only  a  few  of  his  more  iram^'uito 
friends  and  most  enthusiastic  comrades  had  chosen  to  do 
him  that  honour !    All  tho  rest  had  either   remained 
irresolute  Where  they  were  in  the  Lawnraarkct,  or  slipped 
down  tlio  various  lanes  which  they  passed  in  their  bnef 
march  to  the  West  Port.    A  city  wag  afterwards  com- 
pared their  march  to  tho  course  of  the  Rhine,  which  at 
one  place  is  a  majestic  river  flowing  through  fcrtife  fields, 
but,  being  continually  drawn  off  by  little  canals,  at  last 
becomes  a  small  rivulet,  and  is  almost  lost  in  the  sand 
before  reaching  the  ocean. 

When  Drummond  found  himself  so  poorly  attended, 

ho  sent  back  a  lieutenant  to  know  what  liad  detained  tho 

regiment    Out  of  all  who  were  still  standing  in  ths 

which  tliey  were  making  upon  tlie  city  walls,  because  it  Lawnmarkct,  this   gentleman  found   an  hundred  and 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CAFTVaK  OF  BDINBURGR. 

K.  Pki.    Now,  cliizens  of  A  nxlf  ro,  ope  yoor  gates ; 
Let  in  tJiat  amity  which  yoa  have  madv. 

King  John, 

The  delay  of  the  Highland  army  at  Perth,  and  the 
daily  expectation  of  being  relieved  by  Sir  John  Cope,  for 
a  time  subdued  tlie  alarm  which  had  been  excited  at 
Edinburgh  by  the  first  intelligence  of  Charles's  descent 
upon  the  Lowlands.  But  when  he  set  out  from  that  city, 
and  was  understood  to  be  marcliing  upon  Edinburgh,  till 
tlie  terrors  of  the  citizens  were  renewed,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  them  who  looked  upon  the  Highland  army  as  a 
public  enemy,  or  who  conceived  their  entrance  into  the 
city  as  inconsistent  witli  the  safety  of  private  property. 
On  tho  other  hand,  the  Jacobite  part  of  the  population 
openly  exulted  at  the  news  of  every  successive  day's 
march  which  Charles  made  towards  the  city. 

The  conflicting  ferment  into  which  the  passions  of  all 
ranks  of  people  were  thrown  by  tlie.  course  of  public 
events,  was  now  increased  in  a  great  degree  by  another 
agitating  matter — the  electionoi  heads  of  incorporations, 
which  began  to  take  place  on  the  tenth  of  September, 
preparatory  to  tho  nomination  of  the  magistrates.  All 
the  reptiles  who  are  in  the  habit  of  interesting  themselves 
in  those  transactions,  then  became  involvod  in  the  con- 
temptible details  of  burgal  polity ;  and,  while  the  great 
question  agitating  tlie  British  empire  was,  "  Who  should 
be  king  7"  tliat  which  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of 
tlie  tradesmen  of  Edinburgh  was,  "Who  shall  be  deacon  ?" 
To  such  a  height  was  this  madness  carried,  that  the  ma- 
gistrates at  length  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  repairs 


was  impossible  to  get  workmen  to  attend  to  tlieir  re- 
spectivo  occupations.  In  the  all-pervading,  all-engrossing 


forty-one,   who    sfilf  retained    some    sense    of  eillicr 
sliame  or  courage,  and  oxprcaacd  themselves  willing  to 
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m^nh*  The  lieutenant  brought  those  down  to  the  West 
Port,  where,  beioff  added  to  the  town  guard  and  the  half 
fledged  Bubscription  regiment,  they  made  up  a  body  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  men,  besides  officers* 

Even  this  insignificant  bond  was  destined  to  be  still 
£&rUier  reduced  before  making  a  movement  against  the 
approaching  danger.    As  they  were  standing  within  the 
West  Port,  belbre  set^ng  out,  Dr,  Wishart,  a  clergyman 
oTtbe  city,  and  principal  of  the  college,  came  down  with 
several  oUier  clergymen,  and  conjured  the  volunteers  to 
remain  within ^e  walls,  and  reserve  themselves  ibr  the 
defence  of  the  city.    The  words  of  the  reverend  man 
appealed  directly  to  Uio  sentiments  of  the  persons  ad- 
dressed;  and,  though  some  affected  a  courage  which 
could  listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace,  by  for  the  greater 
part    would   have  gladly   obeyed   the    doctor*s   behest 
Happily,  their  manhood  was  saved  the  shame  of  a  direct 
and  point'blank  retreat,  by  a  circumstance  which  took 
place  just  at  this  time.    Drummond  having  sent  a  mes- 
sage  to  the  provost,  bearing,  tliat  unless  he  gave  his 
&na\  pennissioa  for  their  march,  they  should  not  proceed, 
they  were  ^ratiBed  with  an  answer,  in  wliich  the  provost 
con^aluUled  them  upon  their  resolution  not  to  march; 
oa  which  Drummond  who  had  nlade  all  this  show  of 
zeal  ibr  the  meanest  of  purimses,  withdrew  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  is  baulked  by  malice  in  a  design  for  the 
pohlic  service ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  volunteers  dis- 
persed except  a  few,  chiefly  hot-headed  collego  youths, 
who  resolved  to  continue  in  arms  till  the  end  of  the  war.* 
Meanwhile  the  town  guard  and  Edinburgh  regiment, 
in  number  an  hundred  and  eighty  men,  marclied  out,  by 
order  of  the   provost,  to  support  the  dragoons  at  Cors- 
torphine  ;  being  the  whole  force  which  the  capital  of  Scot- 
laud  ibund  it  possible  on  this  occasion  to  present  against 
its  formidable  enemy. 

The  niehl  succcediog  tliis  disgraceful  day  was  spent 
without  diaturbancc  The  walls  of  the  city  were  guarded 
by  ^x  or  seven  huiMired  men,  consisting  of  trained  bands, 
volunteers,  and  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  who 
had  been  sent  by  that  nobleman  to  assist  in  defending 
the  town.    Some  of  those  watchmen  were  not  relieved 
for  iwentj'foui  hours;  and  as  we  learn  from  a  news- 
paper of  the  period,  that  the  magistrates  had  restricted 
them  during  the  niglit  to  a  "  single  chopin  of  ale,"  the 
nature  of  the  service  may  be  conjectured  as  having  been 
by   no   means  very  agreeable.    The  grandfatlier  of  a 
citizen  of  Edinburgh  now  living,  is  said  by  his  descendant 
to  have   been  so  much  exhausted  by  a  long  course  of 
vifils  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber,  tliat  ho  was 
obliged  at  last  to  lay  down  his  musket,  and  go  homo  to 
htfi  house  in  the  Grassmar^et  for  a  refreshment. 

jytiring  the'  course  of  this  night  the  two  regiments  of 
dragoons  retired  to  a  field  betwixt  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
and  the  infantry  entered  the  city.  Brigadier  General 
Fowkes  arrived  on  the  same  ni^ht  from  Condon,  in  order 
to  take  the  command. of  this  bttic  army  of  protection. 
He  did  »«  next  morning ;  and  by  an  order  from  General 
Oacsl,  governor  of  the  castle,  marched  out  to  Colt  Bridge, 
&  pla.ce  two  miles  west  of  the  city,  where  tic  was  joined 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  by  llie  civic  troops. 

A  pcraoa  who  saw  these  unfortunate  soldiers  at  their 
ptfstj  describes  them  as  having  been  drawn  up  in  the 
open  field  to  the  east  of  CoH  bridge,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  with  Colonel  Gardiner  at  their  head,  who  on 
aceount  of  his  age  and  health,  was  muQled  in  a  wide 
bloe  •orcoat,  with  a  handkerchief  drawn  round  his  liat 
and  tied  under  his  chin.  The  Edinburgh  regiment  and 
town  ^aard  be  describes  as  looking  extremely  dismal ; 
but  eertainly  tlieir  hearts  could  not  be  (binter  than  those 
of  the  **  bluff  dragoons.*^  The  event  was  such  as  to 
shovr  that  nobody  had  escaped  the  panic  of  this  mo- 
mentoUB  day. 

On  Tetreatiag  the   preceding  night  to  their  quarters 

Wlwecn  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  the  dragoons  had  lefl  a 

«hmS1  reconnoitring  party  at  Corstorphinc,  which  is  about 

two  wiHea  in  advance  of  Colt  Bridge.    It  was  with  this 

pmrty  that  the  panic  commenced.    The  insurgentsk,  ob- 

Bemoff  them  on  their  approach  to  Corstorphme,  sent 

f^rwmrd  one  or  two  of  their  number  on  horseback  to  take 

e  Tiew  of  them,  and  bring  a  report  of  their  number. 

Tlie«o  wicked  feUows  riding  up  pretty  near,  thought 

proper  to  fire  their  pistols  rather  towardt  than  at  the 

party ;  itnd  the  poor  dragoons  immediately,  in  the  greatest 


alarm,  wheeled  about,  without  returning  a  shot,  and 
retired  upon  the  main  body  at  Colt  Bridge,  to  whom  tlicy 
communicated  all  their  fears.  It  was  inunediately  re- 
solved by  General  Fowkes  to  make  no  further  opposition 
to  the  rebels,  whom  he  saw  to  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted 
without  some  risk;  and  he  accordingly  issued  the  welcome 
order  for  a  retreat  This  motion  w;as  performed  with  the 
greatest  good  will  by  the  various  troops ;  and  the  Jacobite 
mhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  immediately  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  these  cowards,  all  galloping  as  hard  as 
they  could,  over  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  New 
Town  on  their  way  to  the  eastward. 

A  clamour  imme<Uately  rose  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh, which,  till,  this  period,  had  been  crowded  with 
anxious  faces ;  and  hundreds  ran  about,  crying  that  it 
was  madness  to  think  of  defending  the  town,  ^er  the 
dragoons  had  fled,  and  that  if  this  measure  was  persisted 
in,  **they  siiould  all  be  murdered!**  A  message  from 
the  Young  Chevalier  had  previously  been  delivered  to 
them,  importing,  that  if  they  admitted  him  peaceably 
into  the  town,  they  shonld  be  civilly  dealt  with,  but  that 
resistance  would  subject  them  to  all  the  pains  of  military 
usage;  and  the  general  cry  now  was,  that  the  town 
should  be  surrendered.  The  provost,  in  returning  from 
the  West  Port,  where  he  had  l>een  giving  orders,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retreat  of  his  militia,  was  assailed  upon 
the  street  by  multitudes  of  the  alarmed  inhabitants,  and 
implored  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  to  determine 
what  should  be  done.  He  consented  with  some  reluctance 
to  do  so,  or  rather  the  people  pressed  so  close  around 
him  and  his  council,  in  their  ohamber,  that  a  meeting 
was  constituted  without  hb  consent  He  then  seat  £w 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  whose  advice  he  wished  to 
ask ;  but  it  was  found,  to  the  still  greater  oonsteniation 
of  the  people,  that  all  these  gentlemen  had  deserted  the 
city.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  a  larger  plaoe 
— the  New  Church  aisle,  where  the  question  of  **  Di^fend, 
or  not  defend,  the  town,**  being  put,  by  fiur  the  greater 
part  of  those  present  exclaimed  in  favour  of  the  latter 
alternative,  and  all  who  attemptsd  to  urge  the  contrary 
measure  were  borne  down  by  damour.  While  the  fer- 
ment was  at  its  height,  a  letter  was  handed  in  from  the 
door,  addressed  to  the  kurd  provost,  magistrates,  and  town 
council  of  Edinburgh.  Deacon  Orrick,  a  shoemaker,  got 
this  document  into  his  hands,  and  annouuced  that  it  was 
subscribed  **  Charles,  P.  R.**  On  this  the -provost  rose, 
and,  saying  he  would  not  be  present  at  the  reading  of 
such  a  letter,  loft  the  assembly.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
vailed upon,  after  some  time,  to  return,  and  permit  the 
letter  to  be  read,  when  it  was  found  to  run  as  follows.  < 


*  A  story  is  told  of  one  John  MacLure,  a  writing 
miMitrr,  who  knowing  the  irresolution  of  liis  follow 
ToUinteers,  and  that  they  wouM  never  fight,  assumed 
what  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Uome*s  Works  (Quar.  Rev. 
lifo.  71)  calls  ''a  professional  pukass,**  namely,  a  quire 
of  wriUng  paper,  upon  which  he  wrote,  **  This  is  the 
body  of  John  MacLuro — pray  give  it  a  Christian  burioL'* 


^From  our  Camp,  16/A  September,  1745. 

**  Being  now  in  a  condition  to  make  our  way  into  the 
capital  of  his  majesty  *s  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  wc 
hereby  summon  vou  to  receive  us,  as  you  are  in  duty 
bound  to  do ;  and  in  order  to  it,  we  hereby  require  you, 
on  receipt  of  this,  to  summon  the  town  council,  and  to 
take  proper  measures  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  city, 
wliich  we  are  very  desirous  to  protect  But  if  you  sufi'er 
any  of  the  U8urper*s  troops  to  enter  tlie  town,  or  any  of 
the  cannon,  arms,  or  ammunition,  now  in  it  (whether 
belonging  to  the  public  or  to  private  persons,)  to  be  carried 
off,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  breach  of  your  duty,  and  a 
heinous  oflcnce  against  the  king  and  us,  and  shall  resent 
it  accordingly.  We  promise  to  preserve  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  city,  and  the  particular  property  of 
every  one  of  his  maJG8ty*s  subjects.  But  if  any  opposition 
be  made  to  us,  wc  cannot  answer  for  tlie  consequences, 
being  firmly  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  enter  the  city  ;  and 
in  tliat  case,  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  are  found  in  arms 
against  us,  the^  must  not  expect  to  be  treated  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  •*  Charles,  P.  R.'* 

The  tenor  of  this  letter  decided  the  meeting  in  their 
proposal  for  a  capitulation ;  and  deputies  were  immedi- 
ately despatched  to  Slateford,  where  they  understood 
Charles  to  have  taken  up  his  quarters  for  tlie  night,  with 
power  to  entreat  time  for  deliberation. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  while  the  inhabitants 
were  violently  debating  in  the  New  Kirk  aisle,  a  gentle- 
man, whose  person  was  not  recognised  by  any  one,  rode 
up  the  West  Bow  upon  a  grey  horse,  and,  rushing 
rapidly  along  the  lines  of  t^  volunteers,  whero  they 
were  standing  in  the  Lawnmarket,  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  that  he  had  seen  the  Highlanders,  and  they  were 
sixteen  thousand  strong !  WiUiout  stopping  to  be  ques- 
tioned, he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment ;  but  the  im- 
pression he  made  upon  the  faint-hearted  volunteers  w^as 
decisive.  Four  companies  immediately  marched  up  to 
the  Castle  Hill,  and  surreodered  their  arms  to  General 
Guest,  from  wliom  they  had  received  them ;  and  i^i>ir 
example  was  speedily  followed  by  all  the  diflbrent  bodips 


of  militia  that  had  been  supplied  with  arms  from  the 
castle  magazine.  When  this  transaction  was  completed, 
Edinburgh  might  bo  said  to  have  virtually  resigned  all 
hope  of  defonce,  though  the  Iraincd  bands  still  continued 
upon  the  walls,  with  tlieir  rusty  firelocks  in  their  hands, 
and  the  gates  were  still  barricadocd. 

Throughout  all  these  scenes  of  civic  pusillanimity, 
natural  enough  perhaps,  but  still  ridiculous,  if  not  dis- 
graceful, there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  noble  reso- 
lution and  consistent  loyalty.  Mr.  Joseph  Williamson, 
an  advocate  (son  to  the  celebrated  Mass  David  William- 
son, minister  of  the  West  Church  of  Edinburgh,  during 
the  tempestuous  times  of  the  last  Charles  and  James,)  who 
had  been  intru&ted  with  the  kevs  of  the  gates,  on  account 
of  his  office  of  town  clerk,  on  being  asked  by  the  provost 
to  deliver  up  his  charge,  absolutely  refiised  to  do  so; 
and  when  commanded  peremptorily  by  hb  lordsliip,  im- 
plored tliat  he  might  be  permitted  at  Icasi  to  escape  over 
the  walls,  so  as  not  to  share  in  what  he  considered  the 
general  disgrace  of  the  city.*  A  similar  enthusiast,  by 
name  Dr.  Stevenson,  though  he  had  long  been  bed-rid 
through  age  and  disease,  sat  for  seme  days,  as  one  of  the 
guards  at  the  Netherbow-port,  in  kts  artn  chair  I 

The  deputies,  who  had  gone  out  in  a  carriage  to  Slate- 
ford  at  eight  o'clock,  returned  ot  ten,  with  a  letter  from 
Charles,  reiterating  his  demand  to  be  peaceably  admitted 
into  the  town,  and  pointing  out,  that  his  manifesto  and 
his  father's  declaration  were  a  sufficient  guarantee  ibr 
the  protection  of  the  city.  By  this  time,  the  magistrates 
had  been  informed  of  Uie  approach  of  General  Cope's 
transports  to  Dunbar,  (twenty -seven  miles  east  from  the 
city,)  and  felt  disposed  to  hold  out  in  the  hope  of  speedy 
relief  from  a  government  army.  With  tliis  view  the 
deputies  were  sent  back  to  Slatcfbrd  about  two  o*dock  in 
the  morning,  with  an  insidious  petition  for  a  little  longer 
time ;  but  the  prince  refused  to  admit  them  to  his 
presence :  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  without  ac- 
complishing their  object 

Charles,  during  this  anxious  night,  slept  only  two 
hours,  and  that  without  taking  off  his  clothes.  Finding 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Edinboigh  were  only  amusing 
themselves  at  his  expense,  and  afraid  that  the  eit?  would 
be  soon  relieved,  he  gave  orders,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  for  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  sur- 
prise. The  gentlemen  whom  he  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose were  Lochiel,  Keppoch,  Ardshiel,  and  O'SuUivan ; 
they  were  commanded  to  take  the  best  armed  of  their 
respective  parties,  to  the  amount  of  about  nine  hundred, 
together  with  a  barrel  of  powder,  to  blow  up  one  of  the 
gates  if  necessary.  This  band  mustered  upon  the  Bo- 
rough Muir,  by  moon  light,  and  reached  the  lower  e^ato 
of  the  city,  called  the  Netherbow,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  mornmg. 

A  fortuitous  circumstance  occurred  at  this  moment, 
which  spared  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  using  vio- 
lence in  entering  the  town.  Just  as  the  Highlanders 
reached  the  gate,  it  was  opened  by  the  guard  within, 
in  order  to  let  out  the  hackney  coach  which  had 
brought  back  the  deputies  from  Slateford;  all  the 
hackney-coadies  of  Edinburgh  being  a^  that  time  kept 
in  the  Canongate,  to  which  place  this  was  now  return- 
ing. No  sooner  did  the  portal  open,  than  tlie  High- 
landers rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  the  gate.  Not 
knowing  what  repistance  they  might  meet  in  the  town, 
they  had  prepared  themselves  with  sword  and  target  to 
commence  an  immediate  confiiot,  and  they  gttercKl  one 
of  those  wild  and  terror  striking  yells  with  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  onset  on  a  day  of 
pitched  battle.  But  they  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  spacious  stj'eet  into  which  they  had  rushed,  ex- 
hibit, instead  of  a  serried  hostof  foes,  all  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearances which  betoken  a  city  buried  in  profound  and 
universal  repose.  Only  a  few  night-capped  heads  wore 
hero  and  there  thrust  nastily  out  of  the  lof^  windows, 
evidently  raised  from  their  pillnws  by  the  appalling 
noise  they  had  just  heard.  The  daughter  of  one  of  these 
persons  has  described  tons,  from  the  recollection  of  her 
mother,  the  oppearance  of  the  Highlanders  as  they 
rushed  «p  the  street.  They  preserved  their  ranks  in 
marching ;  bat  every  individual  expressed,  by  difierent 
gestures  and  cries,  the  seosations  of  his  own  mind  ott 
so  momentous  an  occasion.  The  ferocious  aspect  which 
thoy  had  put  cm  is  expeetation  of  fighting,  wns  juet 
changed  to  an  expressioR  of  joy  at  tiie  easy  prise  they 
had  made ;  and  many  were  Jaughing  at  the  symptoms 
of  surprise  and  alarm  which  they  olMerved  in  the  faces 

of  the  spectators.    On  so  auspicious  an  occasion,  the 

■  wi     ■     ■    ■     II.. 1        I  ».— ^    ,11    ■ 

*  Williamson  ^Ud  go  over  the  walls  through  the  night, 
and  was  the  first  man  to  reach  London  with  intclligeoce 
of  the  surrender  of  fi^inbufgh. 
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bag  pipeH  could  not  remain  silent ;  the  ancient  cchoeH  of 
the  High  Street  therefore,  sounded,  as  they  marched,  to 
the  spirit  stirring  strains  of  the  favourite  Jacobite  air, 
**  We*U  awa  to  Sberramuir,  to  huud  the  Whigs  in 
order." 

The  first  thing  that  the  Highlanders  did  in  Edinburgh, 
ivas  to  seize  the  Guard-house,  an  ancient  building  in 
the  centre  of  High  Street,  where  they  dirarmod  all 
the  men  whom  they  found  upon  duty.  They  then 
went  to  the  diflfbrent  ports  of  tho  city,  and  also  to 
all  the  posts  upon  the  walls,  and  relieved  the  guards, 
as  quietly,  says  Mr.  Home,  as  one  guard  relieves  another 
in  the  routine  of  duty  on  ordinary  occasions.  They 
fixed  a  strong  guard  at  the  head  of  the  West  Bow  to 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  city  and  the 
castle,  using  the  Weigh-house  as  their  court  of  guard ; 
and  tho  remainder  of  the  body  drew  themselves  up  in 
two  lines  upon  the  street,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
army.  When  the  inhabitants  began  to  stir  at  their 
usual  hour  of  rising,  they  found  the  government  of  the 
city  completely  transferred  from  the  magistrates  in  the 
name  of  King  George,  to  tJie  Highlanders  in  the  name 
of  King  James. 

At  the  period  of  these  memorable  transactions,  there 
were  two  newspapers  regularly  published  at  Edinburgh 
— the  Evening  Courant  and  the  Caledonian  Mercury. 
The  former  continued  throughout  all  the  subsequenl 
campaign  to  express  such  violent  hostility  to  the  insur- 
gents,  that  the  editor  was  burnt  in  effigy,  at  Rome,  on 
the  10th  of  June  1746,  amongst  the  other  festivities 
with  which  the  birth-day  of  the  old  chevalier  was  there 
celebrated.  The  Mercury,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  en- 
thusiastic a  Jacobite,  that  it  was  aflcrwards  very  much 
discountenanced  and  even  persecuted  by  government. 
There  is  something  quite  amusing  in  the  conduct  of  tlie 
Courant  on  the  occasion  of  Charles's  entry  into  Edinburgh. 
So  long  as  the  Highlanders  were  at  a  distance,  the  ^i- 
tor  talks  of  them  with  the  most  dignified  contempt. 
Even  when  they  had  pushed  the  length  of  Perth,  he  de- 


the  defence  of  the  city  which  his  duly  required,  and  he 
at  last  only  yielded  to  a  force  which  had  dismayed  a 
stronger  body  of  regular  soldiers  than  any  he  oould 
pretend  to  muster.  But,  at  any  rate,  even  although  be 
had  resigned  a  city  which  eoula  have  held  out  a  siege, 
what  law  of  the  land  had  he  infringed  7  for  what  was 
he  to  be  tried?  The  sense  of  the  nation  eventually 
compensated  to  him  the  persecution  which  he  had  sof. 
fered  at  the  hands  of  government ;  for,  afterwards  setting 
up  as  a  wine.merchant  in  London,  he  received  so  mucli 
encouragement  from  all  ranks  of  people,  that  he  soon 
acquired  a  fortune. 


CHAPTER  X, 

PJirNCS  CHARL1S*S  ENTRY  INTO  KDINBUEGR. 

To  match  this  mooarcli,  with  suong  Arcite  came 
Enietrius,  kiiigorinde,  n  mighty  name, 
Ou  a  bsy  courser,  gtiodly  to  behold — 

•  •*»•• 

His  arolier  coloured  locks  in  ringlets  run. 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against  the  tun; 
HiM  none  wAti  aquiliutt,  his  nyc*  were  blue, 
Ruddy  bis  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue; 
Borne  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  seen, 
Whosu  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  his  skin: 
lib  awful  presence  did  the  ciuwd  surprise, 
Nor  dur«i  the  rash  spectator  meet  bis  eyes — 
Eyes  that  confessed  him  bom  for  kingly  sway, 
Bo  fierce,  they  flashed  intolerable  day. 

Palamon  and  Jlreite, 


•cribes   them    as  ^  a  pitiful  ignorant  crew,  ffood  for 
nothing,  and  incapable  of  giving  anv  reason  for  their 
proceedings,  but  talking  only  oi Snuhing^King  Jame»k^ 
ia  RaskarU  (the  Regent),  planter^  and  new  progue$.**  At 
every  successive  advance,  however,  which  they  made 
towards  Edinburgh,  and  at  every  additional  symptom  of 
imbecility  displayed  by  the  protectors  of  the  city,  this 
tone  is  perceptibly  decreased,  till  at  last,  in  the  number 
ibr  Tuesday,  September  17,  it  is  altogether  extinguished, 
and  we  only  find  a  notice  to  the  following  effect :     **By 
order  of  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  Secretary.    Since 
our  last,, the  Prince,  with  his  Highland  army,  has  taken 
poesession  of  this  place;  but  we  must  refer  you  for  par- 
ticulars to  our  next.**    Our  next^  however,  did  not  come 
oat  for  a  week,  instead  of  appearing,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  at  the  distance  of  two  days ;  and,  during  the  wliole 
stay  of  tho  prince  at  Edinburgh,  the  editor  seoms  fain  to 
say  as  little  on  either  side  as  possible.    The  Mercury, 
which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  then  under 
the  charge  of  Ruddiman,  the  distinguished  grammarian, 
both  talked  with  more  respect  of  the  Highland  army 
when  at  a  distance,  and  af\er wards  became  more  readily 
its  organ  of  intelligence,  than  the  Courant.    In  the  first 
publication  afler  the  capture  of  Edinburgh,  ^  affairs**  are 
stated  to  have  '*  taken  a  surprising  turn  in  this  city 
since  yesterday,  Highlanders  and  bag  pipes  being  now 
as  common  in  our  street  as  formerly  were  dragoons  and 
drums.*'    Then  follows  an  account  of  tho  takmg  of  the 
cify,  concluding  with  a  statement  that  **the  High- 
lan<ters  behave  most  civilly  to  tho  inhabitants,  paying 
cheerfully  for  every  thing  they  get,**  &.C.     Both  papers 
are  printed  without  the  amx  of  a  printer*s  or  publisher*8 
name ;  a  circumstance  which  at  once  indicated  their 
terror  of  government,  and  the  compulsion  under  which 
the  Highland  army  had  hid  them.    They  are  also  un- 
stamped ;  because  the  stamp  office,  as  well  as  the  banks, 
and  other  public  offices,  had  been  removed  into  the 
castle  befi>re  ths  army  approached 

It  romains  to  be  stated,  that  Provost  Archibald 
Stewart  was  afterwards  apprehended,  and,  being  con- 
fined for  fourteen  months,  and  only  liberated  on  finding 
bail  to  the  enormous  amount  of  i5,000Z.,  tried  by  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciarr,  upon  an  obsolete  statute  of 
the  Scottish  James  II.  **  ror  neglect  of  duty  and  misbeha- 
viow  in  the  execution  of  his  offi^.**  The  trial,  which  took 
place  in  March  1747,  lasted  fur  two  or  three  days,  and  was 
eonsideied  the  most  solemra  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  He  was  acquitted  by  an  unanimoos  jury*  The 
vexations  and  disgrace  to  which  this  man  was  subjected. 
F>rove  strongly  the  nature  of  the  government  of  that 
time.    Jacobite  as  he  was,  he  bad  done  ewsrj  thing  for 


Intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  having  been 
conveyed  to  the  prince,  he  prepared,  at  an  early  hour, 
to  leave  his  lodgings  in  Siatoford,  and  lead  forward  the 
remainder  of  his  army.  This  march,  though  short,  was 
uot  altogether  free  of  dauger;  for  he  could  see  from  his 
present  position  the  flag  of  defiance  flaunting  on  the  bat- 
iloments  of  the  castle,  and  apparently  daring  him  to 
venture  within  the  scope  of  its  guns.  The  eminent  po- 
sition  of  that  fortress  was  such  as  to  command  nearly 
the  whole  country  for  miles  around,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  discover  a  path  which  should  conduct  him 
to  the  city,  without  being  ex|)osed  to  its  fire.  Some  of 
his  train,  however,  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  lo- 
calities, enabled  him  to  obviate  this  petty  danger. 

When  the  army  was  ready  to  march,  Chai  les  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  attended  by  several  of  his  principal  offi. 
cers,  also  on  horseback,  rode  slowly  through  the  street 
of  the  village.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had 
left  his  lodgings,  the  street  became  crowded  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  alike  anxious  to  behold  so  sin- 
gular a  visitant.  Tradition  records,  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, a  poor  old  woman,  who  had  not  seen  him  the  night 
before,  rushed  out  of  her  house  just  as  the  cavalcade 
was  passing,  and  exclaimed  with  eager  curiosity, 
"Which  is  Uie  prince  7  Which  is  the  prince  7** — anx. 
ious,  it  might  be,  to  behold  a  person  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  much.  Charles,  hearing  the  enquiry,  and  wil- 
ling to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  even  so  humble  a  person, 
opened  his  coat,  and  displayed  before  her  eyes  the  star 
which  marked  his  rank.  The  aged  creature,  impressed 
at  once  with  admiration  of  his  splendid  figure,  and  awe 
for  his  supposed  quality,  siirunk  back  with  an  air  of 
homage  which  strongly  marked  her  feelings. 

By  the  direction  of  his  guides,  Charles  made  a  wide 
circuit  to  the  south  of  Eklinburgh,  so  as  not  only  to 
maintain  a  respectful  distance  from  the  castle,  but  to 
keep  some  swelling  grounds  between,  which  completely 
screened  him  from  its  view.  Debouching  upon  tlie  open 
or  turnpike  road,' near  Morningside,  and  turning  to- 
wards the  city,  he  reached  the  Buck  Slone^  a  solitary 
mass  of  granite  by  the  way-side,  on  which  his  ancestor 
James  the  Fourth  is  said  to  have  planted  the  lion  stan- 
dard of  Scotland,  for  the  muster  of  his  army,  imme- 
diately before  its  fatal  march  to  Flodden.  At  that  point, 
a  sequestered  and  almost  obsolete  cross-road,  marking 
the  limits  of  the  city  liberties  in  that  direction,  turns  <m 
to  the  east,  behind  the  eminence  of  Bruntsfield  Links, 
which  completely  precludes  the  view  of  the  city  or  cas- 
tle ;  an  ancient  beech-shaded  path,  so  little  frequented 
as  to  be  almost  overgrown  by  grass  and  wild  flowers, 
and  whose  seduded  character  was  sufficiently  attested 
by  its  being  then  a  fitvourite  evening  walk  of  lovers 
from  the  city.  Charles  conducted  his  army  along  this 
road,  and,  soon  after  passing  through  the  Causeway-side 
and  Newington,  entered  the  King*s  Park,  near  rriest- 
field,  by  a  breach  which  had  been  made  in  tho  waU. 

With  What  feelings  Charles  traversed  this  venerable 
domain,  whose  wild  recesses  had  often  sounded  to  the 
bugle-horn  of  his  royal  anoestors,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture. It  must,  however,  have  been  a  proud  moment, 
when  he  thus  found  himself  approaching  the  palace 


where  those  fVom  whom  he  derived  hb  pretensions  had 
so  long  held  regal  and  unquestioned  sway.  Hs  pro- 
ceeded, accordingly,  with  all  expedition,  to  possess 
himself  of  that  ancient  seat,  which  almost  appeared 
symbolical  of  the  object  be  came  in  quest  of.  Leaving 
his  troops  about  noon,  in  the  Hunter's  Bog,  a  deep  and 
sheltered  valley  between  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury 
Crags,  he  rode  forward  with  the  Duke  of  Perth  on  one 
hand,  and  Lord  Elcho  on  the  other ;  some  olber  gentls. 
men  coming  up  behind.  When  he  reached  the  eroineoci 
under  St.  Anthony's  Well,  where  he  for  the  first  tine 
came  within  sight  of  tlie  palace,  he  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  paused  a  few  moments  to  survey  the  scene. 

The  park  and  gardens  below,  interveninf  betwixt  tba 
prince  and  the  palace,  were  by  this  time  filled  with  tbt 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  who,  on  learning  that  be  ap- 
proached the  cit^  in  this  quarter,  had  flocked  in  great 
numbers  to  see  him.  The  crowd  consisted  of  all  ranks 
and  persuasions  of  people:  for  the  curiosity  to  behold 
so  lemarkable  a  person  was  a  common  feelinfr  which  did 
not  regard  any  accidental  distinctions.  The  Jacobites 
of  course  abounded;  and  many  of  them  now  approecbed 
Charles  where  he  was  standing  beside  his  horse,  aai 
knelt  down  to  kiss  his  hand.  He  received  the  iioniage 
and  the  congratulations  of  these  persons  with  smiles; 
and  he  bowed  gracefully  to  the  huzza  which  imme. 
diately  afler  rose  from  the  crowded  plain  below. 

Descending  to  the  Duke*s  walk,  a  footpalii  thmagb 
the  park,  so  called  from  having  been  the  fifoortte  pro. 
menade  of  his  grandfiither,  he  stood  for  a  fe«  minvtea  lo 
show  himself  to  the  people.  As  it  was  here  ihat  \m 
might  bo  said  to  have  first  presented  himself  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  necessary  to  describe  fait 
appearance. 

The  figiire  and  presence  of  Charles  are  said  bf  ene  of 
his  historians,  who  saw  him  on  this  occasion,  la  bave 
been  not  ill-suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions.     He  wis  m 
the  prime  of  youth,  tall  and  handsome,  of  a  &ir  aw- 
plexion ;  he  wore  a  light  coloured  perake,  tbe  ringielf 
of  which  descended  his  back  in  graceful  mnsscip.  and  over 
the  front  of  which  his  own  pale  hair  was  neatly  combed. 
His  complexion  was  ruddy,  and  from  its  extreme  ddi. 
cacy,  slightly  marked  'with  freckles ;  a  pecnliarity  is 
which  he  diflbred  widely  from  his  aucestors,  whose  ck^f 
personal  characteristic  was  a  dark  grey  compfenso;  a 
saturnine  paleness  corresponding  to  the  austere  prvda  of 
their  moral  features,  and  suited  but  too  well  to  tbe  i»> 
felicity  of  theii  fortunes.    Charles's  brow  had  all  ths 
intellectual  but  melancholy  loftiness  so  reonarkable  is 
those  of  his  ancestors.    His.vi^age  was  the  most  perfect 
oval  that  could  be  conceived,  and  came  out  in  strong  it^ 
lief  from  his  neck,  which,  according  to  tbe  ftishioa  a 
the  times,  had  no  other  covering  or  mcumbrmnce  than  a 
slender  stock  buckled  behind.     His  eyes  were  lar^  aad 
rolling,  and  of  that  light  blue  which  is  so  getieraOy 
found  in  people  who  are  what  is  called  in  Scotland  bU^ 
fair.     The  light  and  scarcely  discernible    eye^brovt 
which  surmounted    these    features    were    beaalifttily 
arched.      His  nose  was  round  and  high;  his  moatk 
small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  features ;  and  Jhis 
chin  was  pointed. 

Charles  was  both  what  would  be  called  an 
handsome  and  an  extremely  good-look  in|r  yooif 
In  height,  he  approached  to  six  foot ;  and  hie  body 
of  that  straight  and  round  description  which  is  said  to 
indicate  not  only  perfect  symmetry,  but  also  the  vaJaa- 
ble  requisites  of  agility  and  health.     In  the  langaafe  of 
one  of  his  adherents,  he  was  **  as  straight  as  a  laneo  and 
as  round  as  an  egg."*^    By  alt  ladies  who  ever  aaw  his, 
his  person  was  excessively  admired  ;  iwid  many  of  his 
male  friends  have  been  heard  to  declare,  in  sobar  earwM#« 
that  there  was  a  dbarm  about  him  which  srniaiif  fir  '^- 
more  than  human.    Much  of  what  seemed  so  iiiisiilibh 
in  his  appearance,  may  no  doubt  bo  ascribed  ta  a  fia- 
lished  and  winning  msnner,  operating  upon  tlw  &cal- 
ties  of  a  simple  people,  and  to  tbe  influence  of  his  avp- 
posed  rank,  which   must,  to  a  certaiia  extant,  haie 
imposed    upon    their  imaginations.      Yet   sonMthiag 
should  also  be  reserved  as  the  effi»ct  of  birth,  which* 
notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  to  tbe  contrary, 
so  often  and  so  unequivocally  sends  an  air  of  aoI  " 
tlirough  the  successive  representatives  of  a  fkmily. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Charles  wore  a  Uoe 
bonnet,  bound  with  gold  lace,  and  adorned  at  top  with  a 
white  satin  cockade,  tbe  well  known  badge  of  his  party. 
He  had  a  short  tartan  coat,  on  the  breast  of  which 
hung  the  star  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew.  A  Uoe  sash 
wrought  with  gold,  ctme  gracefully  over  his  shcnlder. 
He  wore  small  clothes  of  red  velvet,  a  pair  of  military 
boots  and  a  silver  hilted  broadsword. 
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AAer  ho  had  stood  fot  a  few  minutet  in  the  midit  of 
the  people,  ho  mounted  a  fine  bay  gelding,  which  had 
been  preeeoted  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  slowly 
rode  towards  the  palace.  Being  an  excellent  horseman, 
and  his  oonspicoous  sitoation  giving  him  additional 
eeUW^  a  mormur  of  admiration  itm  at  this  moment 
throagh  the  crowd,  which  soon  amounted  to,  and  ter- 
minated in,  a.  long  and  loud  hui2a.  Around  him,  as  he 
rode,  there  was  a  small  guard  of  aged  Highlandors, 
wboee  outlandish  and  sun-burnt  faces,  as  Ahey  were  oc- 
casionally turned  up  with  roTorence  towards  the  prince, 
and  occasionally  cast  with  an  air  of  stupid  wonder  over 
the  crowd,  formed  not  the  least  striking  feature  in  this 
siiuralu'  ecene. 

The  Jacobites,  delighted  beyond  measure  by  the  gal- 
lant aspect  of  their  idol,  were  now  indulging  themselves 
in  the  roost  extravagant  terms  of  admiration.     With 
that  propeasKy  to  revert  to  the  more  brilliant  periods 
of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  for  which  they  were  so  re- 
markable, they  fondly  compared  Charles  to  King  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  whom  they  said  he  resembled  in  his  ^ure, 
as  they  ftodly  anticipated  he  would  also  do  in  his  for- 
tunes.    The  whigs,  however,  though  compelled  to  be 
more  cautious  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments, 
talked  oThim  in  a  different  style.    They  acknowledged 
be  was  a  goodly  person ;  but  observed  that,  even  in  that 
iWomphant  hour,  when  about  to  enter  the  palace  of  his 
Atken^  the  air  of  his  countenance  was  languid  and 
mebncholy — that  lie  looked  like  a  gentleman  and  man 
of  fashion,  but  not  like  a  hero  or  a  conqueror. 

Charles  approached  Holyroodhouse  by  the  same  path 
over  which  George  the  Fourth  seventy-seven  years 
afWr,  was  drawn  thither,  in  his  daily  progresses  fVom 
Dalkeith.  As  he  was  parading  along,  the  Duke  of  Perth 
stopped  him  a  ViUk,  while  he  described  the  limits  and 
peculiar  Vocal  cbsrseteristics  of  the  King's  Park.  It 
was  observed  m  (his  occasion  by  an  eye  witness,  that 
daring'  the  wiiole  five  minutes  his  grace  was  expatiating, 
CharJes  kepi  his  eye  bent  sideways  upon  Lord  Elcho 
(who  flood  aside  at  a  little  distance),  and  seemed  lost 
in  a  meoial  ^tecuUition  about  that  youthful  adherent 

As  the  procession — for  such  it  might  be  termed — 
moved  along  the  Duke's  Walk,  the  crowd  greeted  the 
principal  personage  with  two  distinct  huzzas,  which  he 
acknowledged  by  as  many  bows  and  smiles.    Charles 
did  not  seem  to  court  these  acclamations,  or  even  to  ap- 
preciate them  in  the  way  thst  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  person  under  his  peculiar  circumstances,  but, 
raaiotsiniog  all  the  dignified  bearing  and  lofty  indiffer- 
ence of  a  real  prince,  took  the  whole  as  a  more  matter 
oTcoorse.     The  general  feeling  of  the  crowd  seemed  to 
be  a  very  joyful  one,  arising  in  some  cases  fVom  the  in- 
fluence of  political  prepossessions,  in  many  others  from 
gratiSed  ciAiosity,  and  pet  baps  in  still  more  from  the 
sativ&ction  with  which  they  had  observed  the  fkte  of 
the  city  so  easily  decided  that  morning*    Many  had 
prevtously  conceiyed  Charles  to  be  only  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  predatory  barbarians,  at  open   warfare  with 
property,  mnd  prepared  to  commit  any  species  of  cruelty 
for  the  aeeomplisbment  of  his  purposes.    They  now  re- 
garded hixB  in  the  interesting  light  of  an  injured  prince, 
seeking',  at  the  rbk  of  life,  one  smgle  noUe  object,  which 
did  not  very  obviously  concern  tmir  personal  interests. 
All,  more   or  less,  resigned  themselves  to  the  charm 
with  which  the  presence  of  royalty  is  invariably  at- 
teH<led.     The  present  generation  of'^tlie  people  of  Edin- 
burgh saw  a  king,  defacto^  pass  over  the  ground  which 
Charles  was  now  passing  over ;  a  king  who  had  no  rival 
to  his  title,  and  whom  the  whole  undivided  country  had 
agreed  to  honour  and  applaud.     Yet,  we  doubt  if  the 
circoatstaDces  of  that  memorable  scene,  with  all  their 
spleodoor  and  exciting  interest,  composed  nearly  so  fine 
an  affair  as  the  advent  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  equi- 
vocal as  was  his  title,  and  miserable  his  retinue.  In  the 
case  of  George  the  Fourth,  it  is  ti'ue,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Soodand  was  there  to  say,  **  God  bless  him  V  and 
every  body  bsliidd,  with  wonder  and  aflfection.a  monarch 
ackoowJedgedly   the    most    powerful   on   the    face  of 
Che  earth.     But,  besides  that  his  age  prevented  him  from 
haying  the  strictly  personal  charm  of  Charles,  he  was 
invested  with  none  of  that  charm  of  national  association 
which  g^ilded  the  name  of  Stuart.  He  was  a  goodly  object, 
and    surrounded  with  goodly  objects,  to  fiU  and  please 
the  living  eye ;  but  be  excited  no  image  of  pleasure  upon 
the    mental  optics  that  wore  twickward  cast  upon  the 
past.     He  was  the  sovereign  of  the  understanding  and 
the  reason ;  but  Charles  was  emperor  over  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart.    Youthful  and  handsome ;  gallant 
and  daring;  the  leader  of  a  brave  and  hardy  band;  the 
com  mander  and  object  of  an  enterprise  singular  beyond 


all  former  iin|fularity,  and  hazardous  beyond  all  former 
hazard ;  the  idol  of  a  sentiment  equivalent  to  all  that 
was  generous :  unfortunate  in  his  birth  and  prospects, 
but  making  ctae  grand  effort  to  retrieve  the  sorrows  of 
his  late ;  the  descendant  of  those  time  honoured  persons 
by  wliose  sides  the  ancestors  of  all  who  saw  him  had 
fought  at  Bannockburn  and  Floddcn;  the  represents- 
tive  of  a  family  peculiarly  Scottish,  but  which  seemed 
to  have  been  deprived  of  its  birth-right  by  the  machi- 
nations of  the  hated  English ;  Charles  was  a  being  cal- 
culated to  excite  tlie  most  fervent  and  extravagant  emo- 
tions amongst  the  people  who  surrounded  him.  If  the 
modem  sovereign  was  beheld  with  veneration  and  respect 
as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  with  love  and 
admiration  as  an  acknowledged  pattern  of  all  manly 
politeness,  the  last  of  the  Smarts  was  worshipped  by 
the  devoted  loyalists  of  that  time,  as  a  cherished  idol. 
6eor«;e  might  be  greeted,  in  his  splendid  chariot,  with 
cheers  and  smiles ;  but  the  boot  of  Charles  is  said  to  have 
been  dimmed,  as  be  passed  along,  with  kisses  and  with 
tears!  ^ 

On  coming  to  the  front  of  the  palace,  Charles 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  with  his  attendants, 
prepared  to  enter  the  courL  At  that  moment  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  served  to  show  the  bent  that  pop- 
ular feeling  had  taken  in  his  favour.  The  garrison  of 
the  castle  had  resolved,  not  only  to  hold  out  their  for- 
tress against  the  Highland  army,  hut  also  to  act  as 
much  upon  the  offensive  as  their  means  would  allow. 
They  had  been  informed— for  they  could  not  see^-tbat 
Charles  was  approaching  the  palace  ^  and,  thinking  to 
disturb  his  hour  of  triumph,  if  they  could  not  do  him 
any  more  serious  injury,  they  fired  off  a  large  bullet, 
with  such  a  direction  and  force  as  to  make  it  descend 
upon  that  building.  It  struck  a  part  of  the  front  wall 
of  James  the  Fifth's  Tower,  near  the  window  which 
lights  a  small  turret-chamber  connected  with  Queen 
Mary's  state  apartments;  immediately  af\er  &lling 
into  the  court  yard,  accompanied  by  a  quantity  of  rub- 
bish which  it  had  knocked  out  of  the  wall.  So  wanton 
a  piece  of  mischief,  so  mean  an  act  of  annoyance,  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  crowd;  and  there  ensued  a  groan, 
partly  ot*  contempt  for  the  garrison  and  of  sympathy  for 
the  prince,  who  was  thus  insulted  in  common  with 
themselves,  and  with  one  of  their  favourite  public  build- 
ing. Ho  therefore  entered  the  porch  of  the  palace 
with  an  acclamation  the  loudest  and  heartiest  which  he 
had  yet  received. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  Holyroodhouse,  when  it  receiv- 
ed into  its  ample  halfs  the  grandson  of  the  last  prince  who 
had  inhabited  it,  and  when  for  a  time  it  seemed  designed 
to  he  restored  to  all  its  pristine  animation  and  grandeur. 
People  were  still  alive  who  had  seen  these  desolate  and 
melancholy  walls  possessed  by  a  court;  and  it  was  easy 
for  the  younger  generation  to  catch  the  idea  of  a  scene 
of  which  they  had  heard  so  much  more  than  enough  to 
make  them  long  for  its  restoration.  Whatever  mi^t  be 
the  misrule  of  Uiis  prince's  ancestors,  Edinburgh  at  least 
had  never  derived  any  thing  but  good  fVom  them,  while 
it  was  only  from  their  successors  that  it  conceived  itself 
to  have  derived  any  thing  like  evil.  They  were  aware 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  prince's  politics,  and  they  willingly  hoped  he  might 
be  successful,  in  order  to  procure  them  what  they  thought 
so  great  a  blessing.  Dazzled  by  the  extrinsic  glories  of 
the  scene,  and  unmindful  that  the  expedition  was  not  yet 
successful,  they  likened  Charles's  entry  into  Holyrood- 
house to  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  second,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  most  extravagant  anticipations  regarding 
the  splendid  change  of  fortune  which  they  saw  about  tu 
befkll  their  depreued  and  desolate  court 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  these  feelings, 
occurred  as  Charles  was  entering  the  palace.  When  iie 
had  proceeded  along  Uio  piazza  within  the  quadrangle, 
and  was  just  about  to  enter  the  porch  of  what  are  called 
the  Hamilton  apartments,  the  door  of  which  stood  open 
to  receive  him,  a  gentleman  stepped  out  of  tlie  crowd, 
drew  his  sword,  and,  raising  it  alon,  marshalled  the  way 
before  bis  royal  Highness  up  stairs.  The  person  who 
adopted  this  ostentatious  mode  of  enlisting  himself,  did 
not  act  altogether  under  the  influence  ofa  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  Stuart  family,  but  was  stimulated  by  a 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  Union,  which  he  said  had 
ruined  his  country,  and  reduced  a  Scottish  gentleman 
from  being  a  person  of  some  estimation  to  being  the  same 
as  nobody.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  East  Lothian — his 
name  and  title  James  Hepburn  of  Keitli.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  and  for  thirty  years 
had  kept  himself  in  constant  readiness  to  strike  another 
blow  n>r  what  he  considered  the  independence  of  his 


country.  Learned  and  intelligent,  advanced  in  life  and 
honoured  by  all  parties  of  his  countrymen,  this  man  is 
said,  by  Mr.  Home,  who  knew  him,  to  have  been  a  per- 
fect model  of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour. 
That  he  was  inspired  with  as  pure  and  noble  a  sense  of 
imtriotism  as  any  Whig  that  ever  breathed,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  doubt  The  Jacobites  beheld  with  pride  so  accom- 
plished a  person  set  the  6rst  example  at  Edinburgh  of 
joining  the  prince ;  auguring,  like  Brutus's  conspirators 
regarding  Cicero,  that  his  **  silver  hair,"  would  **  purchase 
them  a  good  opmion  from  men."  The  Whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  whom  he  was  equally  admired,  looked 
with  pity  upon  a  brave  and  worthy  gentleman  thus  offer- 
ing himself  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  visionary  idea  of  national 
independence. 

The  apartment  of  the  palace  selected  for  Charles's  resi- 
dence, was  that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  hereditary  keeper  of  this  deserted 
abode  of  Scottish  royalty.  It  is  the  suite  of  rooms  which 
stretches  along  the  front  of  the  quadrangle,  embracing 
those  faded  hidls  in  James  the  Fiflh's  tower,  which  are 
yet  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  melancholy  history  of 
Mary.  Soon  after  he  entered,  Charles  was  called  to  a 
window  by  the  continued  acclamations  of  the  crowd  be- 
k>w,  whom  it  was  thought  necessary  he  should  gratify 
by  the  exhibition  of  his  person.  We  are  enabled,  by  the 
information  ofa  persoa  whose  grandmother  saw  him  on 
this  occasion,  to  point  out  the  particular  window  at 
which  he  displayed  himself  to  the  populaoe.  It  was  in 
the  south  west  and  most  modern  tower,  the  Jloor  above 
that  chamber  which,  on  account  of  his  present  Majesty 
having  there  held  levees,  is  now  termed  the  kmg's 
state-room.  In  more  particular  phraseolc^,  it  was  the 
uppermoU  long  casement  in  tie  circidar  turret  which 
forms  the  northwest  comer  of  the  tower  described;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  selected  on  account  of  its  coounand- 
ing  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  court-yard  than  any 
other  window  in  that  quarter  of  the  palace.  So  minute  a 
local  circumstance  may  appear  unimportant  and  frivo- 
lous; but  those  who  derive  pleasure  from  the  associations 
of  history,  may  urge,  in  language  resemblmg  that  of 
Johnson  on  a  similar  oqcasion,  that  the  Scotiman  is  little 
to  be  envied  who  can  view  without  emotion  the  spot 
where  the  k^t  Stuart  was  hailed  at  Hdyrood  by  the 
people  of  his  fathers. 

Charles  being  thus  established  in  his  paternal  palace, 
it^  was  the  next  business  of  his  adherents  to  proclaim 
his  fioher  at  the  Cross.  The  party  which  entered 
the  city  in  the  inoming  had  taken  care  to  secure  the  he- 
raids  aind  pursuivants,  whose  business  it  was  to  perform 
such  ceremonies.  About  one  o'clock,  therefore,  an  arm- 
ed body  was  drawn  up  around  the  Cross ;  and  that  veaer- 
able  pile,  which,  notwithstanding  its  association  with  so 
many  romantic  events,  was  soon  afler  removed  by  the 
magistrates,  had  the  honour  of  being  covered  with  carpet 
for  the  occasion.  The  officers  were  ck>thed  in  their  fan- 
tastic but  rich  old  dfesses,  in  order  to  sdve  all  the  usual 
eclat  to  thKdisloyal  ceremony.  David  Bcatt,  a  Jacobite 
teacher  of  Edinbur^^b,  then  proclaimed  King  James,  and 
read  the  commission  of  regency,  with  the  declaration 
dated  at  Rome  in  1743,  and  a  manifesto  in  the  name  of 
Charles  Prince  Regent,  dated  at  Paris,  May  16th,  1745. 
An  immense  multitude  witnessed  the  sdenmity,  which 
they  greeted  with  hearty  but  partial  huzzas.  The  la- 
dies, who  viewed  the  scene  from  their  lofiy  lattices  in 
the  high  street,  strained  their  sofl  voices  with  acclama- 
tion, and  their  lovely  arms  with  waving  white  handker- 
chiefr,  in  honour  of  the  day.  The  Highland  guard  look- 
ed  round  the  crowd  with  &oes  expressing  wild  joy  and 
triumph ;  and,  with  the  license  and  extravagance  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  fired  off  their  pieces  in  the  air. 
Tlie  bagpipe  was  not  wanting  to  greet  the  name  of  James 
with  a  loyal  pibroch;  and  during  the  whole  ceremony, 
Mrs.  Murray  of  Broughton,  whose  enthusiasm  was  only 
surpassed  by  her  beauty,  sat  on  horseback  beside  the 
Crossi,  a  drawn  sword  in  her  hand,  and  her  person  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  the  white  ribbons  which  signified 
devotion  to  the  house  of  Stuart 


CHAPTER  XL 

con's  FRKPARATIONS. 

Cope  sent  a  letter  from  Dunbar, 
Sayinjr  ♦♦  Chorlie,  meet  mc  an  ye  daar, 
And  ril  Phow  yoo  the  art  o*  war, 

Rlgbt  early  in  tlie  mof niiig.** 

Jmc<tbtt9  Song. 

Whilst  tlie  Highlanders  were  proclaiming  King  James 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Cope  was  landing 
his  troo^  at  Dimbar,  a  small  port  twenty-seven  miles 
cast  from  the  capitaL    That  doughty  general,  after  mak- 
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big  a  wide  circuit,  and  perferming'  a  rapid  Ben-voynge  in 
order  to  get  once  more  in  front  of  the  Chevalier,  proba- 
bly finding  bis  nerves  braced  by  the  keen  air  of  Aber- 
deen, now  resolved  to  me  the  Highland  army  that  op- 
portunity of  battle  which  he  had  formerly  declined. 

This  gentlqman^s  character  has  been  the  theme  of  so 
much  ridicale  among  the  Jacobites,  and  such  severe  cen- 
rare  among  the  whigs,  that  the  present  popular  impres- 
non  regarding  it  Is  perhaps  extremely  inaccurate.  ^'He 
was,  in  feet,**  says  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly  Review,  **  by  no  means  either  a  coward  or  a  bad 
Bolmer,  or  even  a  contemptible  general  upon  ordinary  oc 
oasions.  He  was  a  pudding-headed,  thick-brained  sort 
of  person,  who  could  act  well  cnoueb  in  circumstances 
witH  which  be  was  conversant,  especially  as  he  was  per- 
Ibctly  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  his  profession,  and 
had  been  often  engaged  in  action,  without  ever,  until  the 
&tal  field  of  Preston,  having  shown  sense  enough  to  run 
away.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  was,  as  sportsmen 
■ay,  at  fault.**  Even  this  is  a  more  severe  view  of  his 
cfaiaracter  than  his  conduct  throughout  this  whole  cam- 
paiffn  will  well  justify.  From  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Milton  when  at  Inverness,  it  appears  that,  in- 
stead  of  beii^  inclined  to  adhere  in  the  present  distress- 
ing case  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  business,  he  was  an  ad- 
vocate for  measures  equally  irregular  and  energetic  with 
those  of  the  Highlanders.  It  also  appears  firom  the  same 
document,  that  he  lacked  no  zeal  in  the  cause  intrusted 
to  him,  but  that  he  had  all  along  conducted  himself  with 
as  much  activity,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  means  in  his  power,  rendered  possible  or 
Decessary. 

Sir  John*s  infantry  was  reinforced  at  Dunbar  by  the 
craven  dracoons,  who  had  fled  thither  as  the  safest  place 
within  their  reach.    ••  The  behaviour/)f  these  gentlemen, 

*  whose  business  it  was  to  die,*  **  remarks  the  reviewer 
just  quoted,  **  was  even  less  edifyinffUian  that  of  the  citi- 
sen-volunteers,  whose  business,  as  Flnellin  says  to  Pis- 
tol, was  *  to  live  and  eat  their  victuals.*  The  following 
lively  description  of  it,**  he  continues,  **from  the  pen,  it 
is  believed,  of  David  Hume,  will  not  be  altogether  imper- 
ttnent  to  the  subject,  and  may  probably  amuse  the  reader. 
After  remarking  that  cavalry  ought  to  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage over  irregular  infantry,  which  veteran  infantry 
possess  over  cavalry,  and  that  particularly  in  the  cose  of 
Highlanders,  whom  they  encounter  with  their  own  wea- 
pon, the  broadsword,  and  who  neither  formed  platoons, 
nor  had  bayonets  or  any  other  long  weapon  to  withstand 
a  charge, — afier  noticing,  moreover,  that  if  it  were  too 
sanguine  to  expect  a  victory,  Brigadier  Fowke,  who  had 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  might  at  least  have  made  a  lei- 
surely and  regular  retreat,  though  he  had  advanced  within 
musket-shot  of  his  enemy,  before  a  column  that  could  not 
turn  out  five  mounted  horsemen,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

*  Before  the  rebels  came  within  sight  of  the  king's  forces, 
before  they  came  within  three  miles  distance  of  them, 
orders  were  issued  to  the  dragoons  to  wheel,  which  they 
immediately  did  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity 
imaginable.     As  it  is  known  that  nothing  is  more  beau- 
tifiil  than  the  evolutions  and  movements  of  cavalry,  the 
spectators  stood  in  expectation  of  what  fine  manoeuvre 
they  might  terminate  in ;  when  new  orders  were  imme- 
diately issued  to  retreat  they  immediately  obeyed,  and 
began  to  march  in  the  usual  pace  of  cavalry.    Orders 
were  repeated  every  furlong  to  quicken  their  pace,  and 
both  precept  and  example  concurring,  they  quickened  it 
so  well  that,  before  they  reached  Edinburgh,  they  quick- 
ened it  to  a  very  smart  gallop.   They  passed  in  inexpressi- 
ble hurry  and  confusion  tlirough  the  narrow  lanes  at 
narefbot*8  Parks,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  north  part  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  infinite  jov  of  the  disaffected,  and  equal 
rrief  and   consternation   of  all  the  other   inhabitants. 
They  ruslied  like  a  torrent  down  to  Leith,  where  they 
endeavoured  to  draw  breath;  but  some  unlucky  boy  (I 
suppose  a  Jacobite  in  his  heart,)  calling  to  them  that  the 
Highlanders  were  approaching,  they  immediately  took 
to  their  heels  again,  and  gallopped  to  Preston  pans,  about 
five  miles  farther.    There,  in  a  literal  sense,  timor  addidii 
alas — ^thcre  fear  added  wings,  I  mean  to  tlie  rebels.    For, 
otherwise,  they  could  not  possibly  have  imagined  these 
formidable  enemies  to  be  within  several  miles  of  them. 
But  at  Prestonpons,  the  same  alarm  was  repeated.    The 
Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Sampson !    They  galloped  to 
North  Berwick,  and  being  now  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
other  side  of  Edinburgh,  tliey  thought  they  might  safely 
dismount  from  their  horses,  and  look  out  for  victuals. 
Accordingly,  like  the  ancient  Grecian  heroes,  each  began 
to  kill  and  dress  his  provisions:  egU  amor  dapis  atque 
pug/uB;  they  were  actuated  by  the  desire  of  supper  and 
of  battle.    The  sheep  and  turkies  of  north  Berwick  paid 


of  human  happiness !  When  the  mutton  was  just  ready 
to  be  put  upon  tho  table,  they  heard,  or  thought  they 
heard,  the  samo  cry  of  Highlanders.  Their  fear  proved 
stronger  than  their  hunger;  they  again  got  on  horseback ; 
but  were  informed  of  the  falseness  of  the  alarm,  time 
enough  to  prevent  tlie  spoiling  of  their  meal.  By  such 
rudiments  as  these,  the  dragoons  were  so  thoroughly  in- 
itiated in  the  art  of  running,  that  at  the  battle  of  rrcston, 
they  could  practise  it  of  themselves,  though  even  there 
the  same  good  example  was  not  wanting.  I  have  seen 
an  Italian  opera  called  CeBore  in  Egitio^  CoBsar  in  Egypt, 
where  in  the  first  scene,  Ccesar  is  introduced  in  a  great 
hurry,  giving  orders  to  his  soldiers,  fugge^  f^ffS^y  ^*^^ 
scampo — fly,  fly,  to  your  heels !  This  is  a  proof  that  the 
commander  at  the  Colt-bridge  is  not  tlie  first  hero  that 
gave  such  orders  to  his  troops.'* 

The  ^  Canter  of  Coltbrigg,**  as  this  disgraceful  retreat 
was  popularly  termed,  is  related  by  Mr.  Home  with  cir- 
cumstances  somewhat  different,  but  not  less  ridiculous. 
Ailer  passing  throU]^h  Leith  and  Musselburgh,  they  en- 
camped  fQr  the  evening  in  a  field  near  Colonel  Gardiner*s 
bouse,  at  r  reston,  that  venerable  oCicor  taking  up  his 
quarters  in  his  own  dwelling.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
at  night,  one  of  their  number  going  in  seardi  of  forage, 
fell  into  a  disused  ooal  pit,  which  was  fiill  of  water,  and 
making  a  dreadfiil  outcry  for  assistance,  impressed  his 
companions  with  a  belief  that  their  dreaded  enemy  was 
upon  them.  Not  stopping  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of 
the  noise,  or  to  relieve  Uieir  unfortunate  fellow-soldier, 
the  whole  mounted  their  horses,  and  with  all  imaginable 
speed  galloped  off  to  Dunbar.  Colonel  Gardiner^  awak- 
ing in  the  morning,  found  a  silent  and  deserted  camp, 
and  was  oblig^,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  follow  in  the 
direction  which  he  learned  tney  had  taken.  There 
was  little  danger  that  he  should  have  missed  their  track, 
for,  as  he  pused  along,  he  found  the  road  strewed 
with  swords,  pistols,  and  firelocks,  which  they  had 
thrown  away  m  their  panic  He  caused  these  to  be 
gathered,  and  conveyed  in  covered  carts  to  Dunbar, 
where  he  arrived  in  time  to  greet  General  Cope  as  he 
landed.  The  mind  of  this  gallant  old  officer  and  excel- 
lent man,  seems  to  have  been  depressed  to  the  very  point 
where  life  ceases  to  be  prized,  by  the  shameful  conduct 
of  his  men;  and  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  a  suppo- 
sition,  that  he  now  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself,  as  ho  did, 
at  once  in  atonement  for  their  misbehaviour,  and  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  infiuny  in  which  thoy  had  involved  his 
name. 

The  disembarkati(»i  of  the  troops,  artillery,  and  stores, 
not  completed  till  Thursday  the  18lh;  when  Mr. 


was 


Home,  author  of  the  history  already  quoted,  presented 
himself  at  the  camp,  and  gave  the  general  all  the  infor- 
mation  he  could  desire,  regarding  tlie  numbers  and  con- 
dition of  tho  highland  army.  The  author  of  Douglas  had 
gone  to  the  different  posts  about  the  city,  and  counted  the 
men  there  stationed ;  he  had  then  ascended  the  hill  wliich 
overlooked  tlie  bivouack  of  the  main  body,  and  reckoned 
them  as  they  sat  at  food  in  lines  upon  the  ground.  The 
whole  number,  in  his  estimation,  did  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand ;  but  he  had  been  told  that  several  bodies  from  the 
North  were  on  their  march  to  join  them'.  The  general 
asked  his  informant  what  sort  of  appearance  tJicy  made, 
and,  in  particular,  how  were  they  armed  ;  to  which  the 
young  poet  replied,  tliat  most  of  them  seemed  to  be 
strong,  active,  hardy  men,  though  many  were  of  on  ordi- 
nary size,  and,  if  clothed  like  Lowlandcrs,  would  appear 
inferior  to  tlie  king*s  troops.  The  Highland  garb^  he 
said,  favoured  them,  as  it  showed  their  naked  limbs, 
which  were  strong  and  muscular;  while  tlicir  stem  coun- 
tenances, and  busny  uncombed  hair,  gave  them  a  fierce, 
barbarous,  and  imposing  aspect  As  to  their  arms,  he 
continued,  they  had  no  artillery  of  any  sort,  but  one 
small  unmounted  cannon,  which  he  had  seen  Ijing  upon 
a  cart,  drawn  by  a  little  Highland  pony.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  airmcd  witli  firelocks  and 
broadswords,  and  many  others  had  only  either  the  one 
or  the  otlier  of  these  weapons.  Their  firelocks  were  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  muskets,  fusees,  and  fowlingpicccf: ; 
but  they  must  soon  provide  themselves  more  generally 
witli  that  weapon,  as  the  arsenal  of  the  Trained  Bonds 
had  fallen  into  their  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
seen  one  or  two  conipanics,  amounting  altogether  per- 
haps to  an  hundred  men,  each  of  whom  had  no  other 
weapon  than  the  blade  of  a  scythe  fastened  end-long  ujwn 
a  polo.  General  Cope  dismissed  Mr.  Home,  with  many 
compliments,  for  bringing  him  so  accurate  and  Intelli- 
gent an  account  of  llie  enemy. 

The  king*s  army  was  joined  at  Dunbar  by  pcvcral 
judges  and  otlicr  civil  officers,  who,  having  fled  from 
EVUnburgh  on  the  evcnincr  before  the  prince  liad  entered 


fighting  men,  but  as  anxious  and  interested  spectators  of 
the  approaching  action.  Cope  received  at  the  saine  time 
a  fow  more  efrcctive  reinforcements  in  the  shape  of  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  came  to  bim 
attended  wim  their  tenants  in  arms.  Among  the  Utter 
was  tlie  Earl  6f  Home,  who,  being  then  an  officer  in  the 
guards,  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer  his  services  when  the 
King*s  troops  were  in  the  field.  The  retinue  which  thsM 
nobleman  brought  along  with  him,  was  such  as  to  sor- 
prise  many  persons.  At  the  time  when  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  were  equally  warlike,  and  equalfy  under  the  ia. 
fluence  of  the  feudal  system,  with  the  Highlands,  bis 
lord8hip*s  ancestors  oould  have  raised  as  many  nca 
upon  their  dominions  in  Berwickshire,  as  would  hafc 
themselves  repelled  the  Chevalier'*s  little  army.  Even  so 
late  as  1633,  the  Earl  of  Home  bad  greeted  Charles  the 
First,  as  he  crossed  the  border  to  visit  Scotlaod,  at  the 
head  of  six  hundred  welbmoantcd  gentlemen,  his  reUtieoi 
and  retainers..  -  All  that  the  present  earl  oould  bring!  W- 
sides  himself,  to  assist  his  sovereign  in  opposing  a  pabfic 
enemy,  was  two  body  urvanU! 

It  was  not  till  the  day  succeeding  the  disembarkatioB. 
Thursday  the  19th  of  September,  that  the  royal  army  kft 
Dunbar  to  meet  tho  insurgents.    It  is  said  to  have  made 
a  groat  show  upon  its  march ;  the  infantry,  cavalry,  cas- 
non,  and  baggage,  oooupying  at  onee  several  miles  of 
road.    The  people  of  tlie  country,  long  aecustoDcd  Is 
war  and  arms,  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  seeaa  anv/ 
going  to  fight  a  battle  in  Lotluaki:  and,  witfr  mfinito 
concern  and  anxiety,  belield  this  unootomoB  spectacle. 

The  army  halted  for  tlie  night  in  a  field  to  ^  werl  of 
Haddington,  sixteen  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.    In  ths 
evening,  it  was  proposed  to  employ  some  young  people 
who  followed  tho  camp,  to  ride  betwixt  Haddingtos  and 
Edinburgh,  during  the  dark  lu>urs,  lest  tho  Hi^^fanden, 
whose  movements  were  rapid,  should  march  in  the  u^tt* 
time  and  surprise  the  army.    A  proposal  so  obvioasij 
beneficial  was  seconded  by  the  gmeral ;  and  acoordisfk, 
sixteen  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  voloolrtn 
at  Edinburgh,  and  among  whom  the  author  of  Doi^ 
was  one,  offered  their  services.    About  nine  at  tigU, 
eight  of  them  set  out,  in  four  parties,  by  four  di^rrtt 
roads,  for  Duddingstonc,   where   tliey    understcDrf  th 
Highlanders  to  be  encamped.     They  returned  ok  at 
midnight,  reporting  that  all  was  quiet;  and  the  ^Akr 
eight  then  set  out  m  the  same  manner.     But  ail  the  is- 
dividuals  of  the  second  party  were  not  alike  furtuoatCior 
dexterous,  in  performing  their  portion  of  duty. 

It  was  the  duty  of  two  of  this  little  corps  to  obscnt 
the  coast  road  towards  Mussclburg.  Their  names  ven 
Francis  Garden  and  Rol)ert  Cunningham — tiic  oncalk:- 
wards  better  known  by  his  scnatonal  title  of  Lord  Gtr- 
denstone,  and  the  otlicr  by  his  official  designatit^t  «^ 
general.  On  approaching  Musselburgh,  says  the  liTt> 
reviewer  just  quoted,  **  they  avoided  tlie  bridge  to  csape 
observation,  and  crossed  tlie  Eske,  it  being  tlicn  loir  sn. 
tcr,  at  a  place  nigh  its  junction  with  tlie  ^ea.  UuluckH/ 
there  was,  at  the  opposite  side,  a  snug,  tliatclicd  tartra, 

kept  by  a  cleanly  old  woman  called  Luckie  F ^ 

who  was  eminent  for  the  excellence  of  her  oysters  isd 
sherry.     The  patrol cs  were   botli  hon-vivantfi—cet  aC 
tliem,  whom  we  remember  in  the  situation  of  &  senior., 
was  unusually  so,  and  a  gay,  witty,  agreeable  cocapu)^ 
besides.     Luckie's  sign,  and  the  heap  of  oyster-i^^ 
deposited  near  her  door,  proved  as  ^reat  a  tcmptsttoa  k> 
this  vigilant  forlom-Iiopc,  as  the  wine-house  to  the  Ab- 
bess  of  Andooillct's  muleteer.    They  hod  scarcely  gut 
settled  at  some  right  pandorct,  witli  a  bottle  of  sherry  u 
an  accompaniment,  when,  as  some  Jacobite  devil  wouU 
have  it,  an  unlucky  North-country  lad,  a  writer's  (that  is 
attorney's)  apprentice,  who  had  given  his  indcntor^  tite 
slip,  and  taken  the  white  cockudc,  chanced  to  pas#  by «.« 
his  errand  to  join  Prince  Cliarlie.*     He  saw  thf  two  vo- 
lunteers through  the  window,  knew  thera,  and  gaesfcd 
their  business ; — he  saw  the  tide  would  maiko  it  impc*«- 
ble  for  them  to  return  along  tho  sands  as  they  had  conic. 
lie  therefore  placed  himself  in  ambush  upon  the  ^^"7. 
narrow,  impracticable  bridge,  which  was  tlicn,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  tlie  only  place  of  crosbing  ike 
Eske:  and  how  he  contrived  it  I  could  never  learn,  bat 
the  courage  and  assurance  of  his  province  are  proverbial, 
and  tlie  Norland  whippcr-snap|ter  surrounded  and  nude 
prisoners  of  the  two  unfortunate  volunteers,  before  \lny 
could  draw  a  trigger." 

They  were  immediately  conducted  to  the  camp  at 

*  The  reason  why  Charles's  name  is  so  generally  di- 
minished in  this  manner  by  po;»ular  parlance,  serins  to 
be,  tliot  the  Erso  or  Gaelic  translation  of  Charles  is  Char- 
lich  or  Charli.    Tho  Lowlandcrs  mu*t  have  adopted  ti^ 


for  thU  warlike  disposition.    But  behold  the  unccrtamty[it,  now  resolved  to  remain  with  the  royal  troops,  not  as  t name  generally  given  to  him  by  hb  adherents. 
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Duddingstone,  and  pat  into  the  hands  of  John  Roy  Stuart, 
commandor  o^  the  Prince's  Body-Guard,  who  at  onco 
pronoanced  them  apiet,  and  proposod  to  hang  them  ac- 
cordingly. Thrown  into  a  droadAil  consternation  by 
/bis  seDtenoQ,  they  luckily  recollected  that  a  youthful  ac- 
^iotance,  by  name  Colqahoun  Grant,  bore  a  commis" 
noa  in  thoTery  body  which  John  Roy  commanded:  and 
tbey  entreated  him  to  load  them  before  that  person,  who 
was  able  to  attest  their  innocence.  Colqohoan  Grant, 
irbo  Ured  many  yettrs  afterwards  as  a  respectable  writor 
to  the  signet  at  Edinburgh,  used  to  relate  that  he  nerer 
was  so  much  surprised  m  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
uBused,  as  when  his  two  young  friends  ¥pere  •brought  up 
to  him  for  his  verdict.  Roy  Stuart  introduced  them  with 
tiie  following  words : — **  Here  are  two  fellows,  who  have 
been  caught  prowlin?  near  the  camp.  I  am  certain  they 
ire  spies,  at  least  Uiis  oldest  one  (Mr.  Garden,)  and  I 
propose  that,  to  make  sure,  we  should  bang  them  baith.** 
Mr.  Grant,  of  course,  interfered  in  behalf  of  his  friends, 
ind  afierwards,  getting  them  into  his  own  custody,  took 
it  upon  him  to  permit  their  escape. 

On  Ikw  Morning  of  tlie  succeeding  day,  Friday  the 
30th  of  September,  Cope  eontinued  his  march  towards 
EUlinboifb,  by  the  ordinary  post-road  from  Haddington. 
After  marebing  a  very  few  miles,  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  tbo  defiles  and  incloeuree  near  the  road  would,  in 
cass  of  an  attack,  prove  un&vourable  to  the  action  of 
earaliy;  and  he  resolved  to  adopt  a  less  fVeqnented  and 
iBorv  open  path.  On  oomtng  to  Huntington,  therefi>re, 
he  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  took  what  is  called  the 
Um  Romdj  that  is,  the  road  which  traverses  the  Low 
country  near  the  sea,  possinffby  St.  Gerraains  and  Seton. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sent  rorward  his  adjutant-general, 
the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  accompanied  by  the  ICari  of  Home, 
to  mark  o«t  a  camp  for  the  army  near  Musselbargb,  in- 
<*i»«Bt>g  to  go  no  &rther  that  day.  During  the  march, 
his  sotSiBTa  were  hi  the  highest  spirits ;  the  infkntry  feel- 
ing oonftdent  io  the  assistance  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  cav- 
alry, who  had  betrayed  atill  greater  posilianimity  when 
Dosopporled,  acquiring  the  same  courage  by  a  junction 
with  Io0  inAatrj. 

The  first  files  of  the  troops  were  entering  the  plain 
betwijrt  Seton  and  Preston,  when  Lord  Loudoun  came 
baek  at  a  round  pace,  with  information,  that  the  High- 
landers were  in  full  march  towards  the  roval  army.  The 
general  surprised,  but  not  disoonperted  by  this  intelli- 
gence, and  thinking  the  plain  which  lay  before  him  a 
very  proper  plaoc  to  receive  the  enemy,  called  a  halt 
there,  and  drew  up  lus  troops  with  a  front  to  the  west. 
His  right  was  thud  extended  to  the  sea,  and  his  loft  to- 


or  defeated.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  deohire,  that 
they  would  go  home,  and  end^vour  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  .could  for  themselves,  if  he  persisted  in  so 
rash  a  resolution.  This  remonstrance  with  difficulty  re- 
preflNK)d  the  ardour  of  their  young  commander;  whose 


approached  Edinburgh  for  at  least  a  thousand  years, 
must  certainly  have  passed;  which  has  borne  processions 
of  monks,  and  marches  of  armies,  and  trains  of  kings ; 
which  has  rattled  under  the  feet  of  Mary's  frolic  steed, 
and  thundered  beneath  the  war-horse  of  CromweU.   Pro- 


great  passion  at  this  moment  seems  to  have  been  tojcecding  directly  onward,  the  column  traversed,  not  the 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  share  personally  in  its  glory,  town  m  Musselburgh,  but  the  old  kirk^road^  as  it  is  called. 


On  the  rooming  of  Friday  the  20th  of  September, 
when  the  king's  army  was  commencing  its  march  from 
Haddington,  the  Highlanders  roused  themselves  from 
their  shelterless  lairs,  near  Dnddin^ston,  and  prepared 
to  set  forward.  They  had  been  reinfiffced  since  day- 
break by  a  party  of  Grants  from  Glcnmorriston,  as  they 
had  been  the  ^y  before  by  some  MaeLaochlane  and 
Atholemen.  The  prinoe,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  thus  increased  two  hundred  and  fifty,  presented 
his  sword,  and  said  aloud,  **  My  friends,  I  have  thrown 
away  the  scabbard!"  He  was  answered  by  a  cheerful 
huxza;  and  the  band  then  set  forward  in  three  files, 
Charles  marching  on  horseback  by  their  side,  along  with 
some  of  his  principal  officers. 

The  situation  of  the  Highland  camp,  or  rather  bivou- 
ack,  was  not  so  near  the  village^  as  it  was  to  the  miU  of 
Duddingstone.    It  was  pitched  in  a  snug  and  sheltered 
place  upon  the  banks  of  the  Figgat  Bum,  within  the  pre- 
sent park  around  Duddingstone  House,  and  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  cauld  or  dam^iead  belonging  to  the  miU. 
The  nearest  road  from  that  point  towards  the  bridge  of 
Musselburgh,  where  the  army  had  to  cross  the  Eske,  was 
of  course  that  old  and  pleasant  path,  which,  leading  down 
betwixt  two  luxuriant  hedg«h  passes  the  little  viUage  of 
Eiaster  Duddingstone,  and  joins  the  post-road,  near  Mag- 
dalene Bridge.   Along  this  retired  and  rural  way  Charles 
passed  **  wiUi  all  his  chivalry,**  his  whole  soul  bent  upon 
the  approachmg  combat   We  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  converse  with  a  lady  who  saw  him  leading  his  men 
through  Easter  Duddingstone,  and  who  yet  lives  (1837,) 
at  the  age  of  ei?hty-nine,  to  dksscribe  the  memorable  pa- 
geant   The  Highlanders  strode  on  vrith  their  squalid 
clothes  and  various  arms,  their  rough  limbs  and  uncomb- 
ed hair,  looking  around  them  with  faces,  in  which  were 
strangely  blendod,  pride  with  ferocity,  savage  ignorance 
withhigh-souled  resolution.    The  prince  rode  on  amidst 
his  officers,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  flank  of  the  co- 
lumn, prefbrring  to  amble  over  the  dry  ttublU-fieldt  be- 
side the  road.   Our  aged  friend  remembers,  as  yesterday, 
his  graceful  carriage  and  comely  looks — Ills  long  lignt 
hair  straggling  below  bis  neck — and  the  flap  of  his  tartan 
coat  tlirown  back  by  the  wind,  so  as  to  moke  tlie  star  dan- 
gle for  a  moment  clear  in  the  air  by  its  silken  ribbon.   He 

I  •  1  *  a\  _!•*•  t-A.t>  •  „        I'll  J 


np  his  ground,  the  Chevalier's  army  came  in  sight 

CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  FRLMCK's  MAaCH  TO  PIUCSTON. 

When  Charile  looked  this  lecter  npon, 
Ibi  ilrtfW^his  awitrd  ttaescaMMird  frucn, 
CrylBf,  *■  F4>i:ow  ttiH,  my  merry,  meriy  men, 

And  we'll  gi'c  Juhnoie  Copo  his  montin^V* 

Jacobite  Song, 


Three  days  of  rest  at  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  sup- 
pUcd  with  plenty  of  food,  and  did  not  want  opportunities 
ofimproviog  their  appointments,  had  meanwhile  increas- 
ed in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  efficacy  and  confidence 
of  **  Charlie  and  his  men.**  Learning  that  Cope  had  land- 
ed at  Danbar,  and  was  marching  to  give  him  hattlci  the 
prince  caroc  to  Duddingston  on  Thursday  night,  where, 
ealKng  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed  to  march  next 
raorniii^,  and  meet  the  enemy  half  way.  The  council 
agreed,  that  tins  was  the  only  thin^  they  could  do ;  and 
Charles  then  asked  the  Highland  chieft,  how  tliey  thought 
their  men  would  behave  In  meeting  a  general  who  had 


wards  the  viUago  of  Tranent    Soon  after  he  had  taken  was  viewed  with  admiration  by  the  simple  viUagers;  and 
—       -     -  -      .  -  j.^,gjj  those  who  wore  ignorant  of  his  claims,  or  who  re- 

jected them,  could  not  help  wishing  good  fortune  and  no 
calamity  to  so  fair  and  so  princely  a  young  man. 

Soon  afler  falling  into  the  post-road,  the  insurgents 
continued  their  march  till  they  entered  the  market-gate 
of  Fbher-row,  an  old  narrow  street  leading  to  the  bridge. 
One  of  their  number  there  went  up  to  a  new  house  upon 
which  tlie  tilers  were  engaged,  and  took  up  a  long  slip  of 
wood  technically  called  a  tiU-Xaih;  from  another  house 
ho  abstracted  an  ordinary  broom,  which  he  tied  upon  the 
end  of  the  pole.  This  he  bore  aloft  over  hb  head,  em- 
blematising what  seemed  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  army,  that  they  would  sweep  their  enemies  off  the 
fkce  of  tlie  earth.  I>e  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  it  will 
be  recollected,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  affixed 
die  same  ensign  to  his  top-mast,  to  signify  that  he  had 
swept  the  British  fleet  out  of  the  Channel;  and  it  is  nro- 
bablc  that  tlie  Highlander  merely  copied  the  idea  from 
that  famous  incident  The  shouts  with  which  the  sym- 
bol was  hailed  on  the  present  occasion,  testified  the  high 
courage  and  resolution  of  the  troops,  and  but  too  truly 
presaged  the  issue  of  the  approaching  conflict    Charles, 


already-  avoided  them.    The  chiefs  desired  MacDonald  in  passing  along  the  market-gate,  bowed  to  the  ladies 


of  Keppoch  to  speak  for  them,  as  he  had  served  in  the 
Vreikc^  army,  and  was  thought  to  know  best  what  the 
HigliUnd«rs  could  do  against  regular  troops.   Keppoch*s 
speech  wzi  brief,  but  emphatic.    He  said,  that  the  coun- 
try  hiring  been  long  at  peace,  and  few  or  none  of  the 
prf  v.iie  naen  having  ever  seen  a  battle,  it  was  difficult  to 
fl>retell  how  they  would  tiehave;  but  ho  would  venture  to 
ajssare  bis  royal  highness,  that  the  gentlemen  would  be 
in  the  mid^  of  tlie  enemy,  and  that  the  clansmen,  de- 
voted to  their  ehiefis  and  loving  the  cause,  would  certain- 
Iv  not  be  far  behind  them.    Charles,  catching  the  spirit 
of  tlie  moment,  exclaimed  he  would  be  the  first  man  to 
charge  the  foe,  and  so  set,  if  possible,  a  still  more  striking 
ex«43i^e  of  attack!     But  the  chiefs  discountenanced  this 
im prudent  proposal;  declaring  that  in  his  life  lay  the 


who  surveyed  him  from  the  windows,  bending  to  those 
who  were  young  or  beautiful  even  till  his  hair  mingled 
with  tlie  mane  of  his  charger.  To  all  the  crowd  he  main- 
tained  an  aspect  of  the  most  winninf^  sweetness.  There 
was  there  also  many  a  fidr  young  chiefWin,  and  many  a 
gay  Angus  cavalier,  who  imitated  km»  polite  behaviour, 
and  rivtdled  his  gallant  carria^re,  tboogh  without  coming 
in  for  a  due  share  of  that  enviable  obrorvation  which,  in 
Milton*s  phrase,  was  **  rained**  upon  their  leader.  Never 
again  shall  that  old  street  behold  a  scene  so  animating  or 
so  grand— may  it  never  witnew  one  so  pregrnont  with 
sorrow  and  with  bk>od ! 
The  army  now  passed  akmg  the  ancient  bridge  which 


to  Inveresk,  and  entered  the  street  of  Newbigging  about 
the  centre.  It  then  marched  along  the  precincts  of  Pin- 
kie Clench,  and  sought  the  high  ^unds  near  Carberry ; 
two  localities  memorable  in  Sottish  history,  for  the  dis- 
aster and  the  shame  with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  reason  of  Charles  having  taken  tfiis  unusual  path 
was,  that  he  wished  to  get  the  advantage  of  Cope,  by  oc- 
cupying the  high  ground  to  the  south.  He  went  up  Kdge- 
buckling  Brae,  where  Somerset's  steel-clad  Irands  once 
hovered  over  the  Scottish  army;  passed  by  the  west  side 
of  Walleyford ;  and  ascended  Fawside  Hiu.    Here,  learn- 
ing that  Cope  was  much  nearer  the  sea  than  he  expected, 
he  turned  a  little  to  the  left,  and  drew  his  men  down  the 
gently  declining  hill  towards  the  post-road,  where  he 
knew  that  he  would  still  be  sufficiently  above  the  lines  of 
his  enemy.    Entering  the  road  at  Douphiston,  he  march- 
ed up  Birsley  Brae,  till,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  west 
side  of  Tranent,  coming  within  sight  of  General  Cope, 
he  halted  and  formed  his  army. 

At  this  early  stage  of  the  campaign,  the  mode  of  form 
ing  the  Highland  army  was  extrem^  simple,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  horse  and  artillery,  llie  column  in  which 
it  always  moved,  was  merely  halted  at  the  proper  place, 
and  then,  facing  about,  became  at  once  a  line.  Sucii  was 
the  evolution  by  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  Charles 
brought  his  men  to  their  first  Me-d-teU  vith  the  devoted 
troops  of  his  antagonist 

When  the  royal  troops  first  perceived  the  Highlanders, 
they  uttered  a  vehement  and  spirited  shout,  to  which  the 
others  replied  with  a  yell,  that  rolled  down  the  hollow 
ground  towards  them  like  the  echoes  of  thunder.    *I1ie 
two  armies  were  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
with  a  gentle  descent  and  a  long  stripe  of  marshy  ground 
between.   It  was  a  little  aflcr  noon,  and  the  weather' was 
favourable  for  Immediate  combat.     Both  armies  had 
marched  the  equal  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  were 
alike  fresh  and  ardent    It  was  Charles's  wi^,  as  it  had 
been  his  expectation,  to  engage  his  foes  before  nightfall; 
and  theground  appeared  perrectly  favourable  for  the  pur- 
pose,   ifie  descent  towards  Cope*s  position,  though  gen- 
tle, was  sufficient  to  increase  the  natural  speed  and  im- 
petuosity of  the  Highlanders,  who  have  a  maxim,  (used 
by  Evan  dhii  Maccombich  in  "  Waverly ,**)  that  even  "the 
haggis,  God  bless  her,  can  charge  down  hill,**  and  whose 
ancestors  had  been  always  succcssflil  in  conflicts  fought 
in  that  manne?.    But  Cope  had  not  the  same  eager  de- 
sire  of  battle:  and  various  considerations,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  interposed  to  prevent  an  imme- 
diate attack  on  the  part  of  the  Highhndcrs. 

The  English  general  had  at  first  arranged  his  troops 
with  their  front  to  the  west,  expecting  the  enemy  to  come 
directly  from  Musselburgh ;  but  when  he  saw  tlicm  ap- 
pear on  the  southern  heights,  he  altered  his  position  ac- 
cordingly, and  now  lay  upon  a  plain  swelling  gently  up 
from  the  coast,  witli  Cockcnzie  and  the  sea  behind  him, 
the  intricate  little  village  of  Preston,  with  its  numerous 
parks  and  garden-walls  on  his  right,  Seton  House  at  a 
distance  on liis  left,  and  a  deep  ditch  or  drain  traversing 
the  morass  before  him.  On  all  sides  but  the  east,  he  was 
inacccasible,  except  perhaps  by  a  column,  which  no  ene- 
my could  ever  have  thought  of  directing  against  him. 
His  position  was  very  strong,  but  of  that  sort  of  strength 
which  is  rather  calculated  for  a  si^pe  than  a  battle;  and 
the  only  merit  which  can  be  allowed  to  him  for  his 
choice,  IS,  tliat  he  does  not  seem  to  have  calculated  it  for 
alight. 

By  examining  the  country  people,  who,  as  usual,  flock- 
ed ahout  him  in  great  numbers,  the  prince  soon  learned 
that  to  attack  General  Cope  across  the  morass,  was  im- 
practicable except  at  a  frightful  rbk.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  still  more  satisfactorily.  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray despatched  an  officer  of  military  experience,  to  sur- 
vey  and  report  upon  the  ground.  The  person  selected  for 
this  service,  or  who  volunteered  to  perform  it,  was  Mr. 
Ker  of  Gradon;  and  the  perilous  duty  was  executed  in  a 
manner  which  commanded  admiration  from  both  armies. 
Mounted  upon  a  little  white  poney,  Mr.  Ker  descended 
alone  from  Tranent,  and  with  tlie  greatest  deliberation 
approached  the  post  of  the  enemy.  When  very  near  it,  he 
rode  slowly  along  the  edge  of  the  morass,  carefully  in- 


Roman  origin,  and  over  which  the  Scottish  army  had 


tliero  crosses  the  Eske;  a  structure  supposed  to  be  of  specting  the  ground  on  all  sides,  and  scanning  the  breadth 


and  depth  of  the  ditch  with  peculiar  accuracy.    A  few 


atrenffth  of  their  cause,  and  that,  should  he  be  slain,. they  passed,  two  centuries  before,  to  the  field  of  Pinkie ;  a  [shots  were  fired  at  him  by  the  king*s  troops,  who  were 
would  be  undone  beyond  redemption,  whether  victorious  |stnictura  over  .which  oil  of  noble  or  of  kingly,  that  had  I  not  above  two  hundred  yards  off;  but  ho  did  not  pay  the 
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slightest  attention  to  them.  So  great,  indeed,  was  liis 
ooohieis,  that,  on  approaohing  a  stone  fence  which  he 
required  to  cross,  he  dismounted,  pulled  down  a  piece  of 
the  dyke,  and  then  led  his  horse  through  the  breach. 
When  he  liad  completely  satisfied  himself,  he  returned 
to  the  army  in  the  same  soldier-like  manner,  and  re- 
ported his  observations  to  the  lieutenant-general  The 
morass,  he  said,  could  not  be  passed,  without  the  troops 
being  exposed  to  several  unrcturned  fires^  and  was  there- 
fore not  to  be  thought  of.  When  Charles  learned  this, 
be  moved  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  back  to 
Douphistone,  and  affected  to  meditate  an  attack  upon 
Cope*s  west  or  right  flank.  The  English  general,  ob- 
serving this,  resumed  his  first  position,  in  order  to  meet 
the  insurgents  with  the  front  of  his  arm^. 

Charles,  probably  deterred  from  making  an  attack  in 
this  quarter  by  the  park-dykes  which  so  effectually 
screened  the  enemy's  front,  now  once  more  shifted  his 
rround,  and  returned  to  his  first  station  near  Tranent. 
The  king's  army  faced  round  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  bystander  to  exclaim,  in  derision  of  tliese  in- 
effectual movements,  what  has  since  become  a  proverbial 
expression,  "  Why,  they're  just  where  they  were,  wi' 
their  faces  to  Tranent"  The  whole  aAemoon  was  occu- 
pied by  these  evolutions,  which  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  the  last  moves  of  a  well-contested  game  of 
draughts,  where  a  bold  player  is  perpetually  attempting 
to  se/  a  wily  one.  When  evening  approached.  General 
Cope  found  himself  still  in  possession  of  the  advan- 
tageous  ground  he  had  originally  chosen;  but  it  was 
feared  by  some  unconcerned  spectat<H«  that  he  had  been 
perhaps  ovcr-cautious  in  his  evolutions — that  he  bad 
cooped  himseU  up  in  a  narrow  place,  while  the  High- 
landers were  at  liberty  to  move  about  as  they  pleased — 
and  that  he  had  disheartened  his  men  by  keeping  them 
so  carefully  on  the  defensive,  while  the  Highlanders  were 
proportionably  animated  by  the  certainty  of  making  the 
attack. 

Cope  had  not  acted  altogether  on  the  defensive.  He 
had  sent  off  a  few  cannon-shots,  one  of  which  wounded  a 
Cameron  in  the  arm,  as  he  stood  at  his  post  below  Tra- 
nent church.  This  made  the  Highlanders  remove  fiirther 
back,  and  take  up  their  station  on  some  ground,  then 
wild  and  covered  with  furze,  south-west  of  Tranent, 
where  there  was  a  swell  or  gentle  eminence  intervening 
betwixt  them  and  the  enemy's  cannon.  Charles,  how- 
ever, posted  five  hundred  men  under  Lord  Nairn  at  Pres- 
ton,  to  the  west  of  Cope's  position,  to  prevent  him  from 
stealing  a  march  in  that  direction;  and,  by  posting  par- 
ties at  all  the  roads  round  about,  he  seemeMl  to  express  a 
determined  resolution  to  hem  in  and  make  sure  work  of 
his  cautious  enemy. 

A  little  incident,  personal  to  the  prince,  occurred  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  which,  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, serves  to  show  that  he  never  neglected  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  himself  popular.  As  he  was  passing  the 
house  of  Windygowl,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-east 
of  Tranent,  a  number  of  ladies  came  out  to  greet  him. 
One  of  the  party,  more  enthusiastic  than  the  rest,  ap- 
proached him,  and  desired  to  kiss  his  royal  hand.  He 
not  only  granted  this  &vour,  but  took  the  ^rl  in  his 
arms,  and  gave  her  a  kiss  of  his  lips  also;  calhng  her,  in 
conclusion,  "  a  bonnie  UuaieJ^  It  would  appear  from 
this  that,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  induced 
him  to  wefU"  the  Highland  habit,  he  had  studied  to  learn 
the  phrases  of  compliment  peculiar  to  Scotland,  wisely 
judgiuF  that  they  would  be  much  more  effective  with  a 
Scottish  ear  tlian  any  others.  It  would  indeed  appear 
that  he  voted  the  endearing  epithet  above  mentioned  upon 
9y$tem;  for  we  remember  an  ancient  dame  who  used  to 
tell,  with  an  innocent  air  of  vanity  strangely  in  contrast 
with  her  aged  face,  that  as  she  passed  the  prince  on  Glas- 
gow  Green,  at  a  later  period  of  his  campaign,  he  clapped 
her  on  the  head,  and  **  called  her  a  bonnie  lassie." 

At  a  late  period  of  the  afternoon,  when  all  thoughts  of 
the  battle  had  been  given  up  for  the  night,  Charles  went 
with  two  of  his  officers,  one  of  whom  was  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  to  an  inn  at  Tranent,  and  desired  to  have  dinner. 
Tranent,  though  a  large,  is  also  a  poor  village;  and  its 
principal  inn  was  then  a  house  of  no  great  spumdour.  It 
consisted  of  only  two  rooms,  a  biUt  and  a  ben^  Anglic^,  a 
kitehen  and  parlour.  Humble  as  it  wa«,  however.  Prince 
Charles  condescended  to  enter  it,  and  accept  of  its  mea- 
gre hospitalities.  Tlie  name  of  the  good  publican,  who 
was  also  the  chief  butcher  of  the  viluge,  was  James  Al- 
lan; his  wife  had  previously  concealed  her  service  of  pew- 
tor,  and  every  small  article  of  value  belonffiog  to  her 
house,  for  fear  of  the  wild  Highlanders ;  so  Uiat  she  was 
now  much  less  able  than  usual  to  entertain  such  dis- 
tinguished guests.  She  could  not  present  her  coarse 
soup,  or  kaily  in  any  better  dish  than  a  huge  shallow  one 


turned  out  of  wood;  and  she  could  purvey  no  more  than 
two  wooden  spoons  for  her  three  guests.  Down  they  sat, 
however,  around  her  plain  deal  b<»rd;  and,  the  prince 
appropriating  one  whole  spoon,  wbile  his  two  officers 
enjoyed  the  other  by  rotation,  they  soon  made  an  end  of 
their  broth.  Mrs.  Allan  then  put  the  meat  with  which 
her  soup  had  been  made,  into  the  same  wooden  dish,  and, 
presenting  them  with  the  knife  used  by  her  husband  in 
his  professional  immolations,  told  them  to  make  the  best 
they  could  of  what  they  saw  before  them,  as  she  could 
really  offer  them  nothing  else.  One  of  them  having  cut 
the  meat  into  small  pieces,  they  ate  it  with  their  filers, 
using  bannocks  of  barley-meal  fer  bread.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Charles  had  afterwards  provided  himself  with 
a  portable  knife  and  fork  for  the  exigencies  of  his  cam- 
paign; as  a  lady  presented  a  set  of  eating  utensils,  at- 
tested  to  have  been  his,  to  the  king  when  he  visited 
EkUnburgh.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  purchased  five 
bullocks  from  James  Allan  for  the  use  of  his  army,  and 
amply  paid  for  both  his  own  dinner  and  that  of  his  ad- 
herents. 

Since  the  insurgents  bad  first  risen  in  Lochaber,  the 
weather  had  been  extremely  fine.  "Indeed,"  says  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  in  allusion  to  this  fact,  **it  has  been 
more  mild  and  comforting  in  September  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  June  for  the  last  half  century."  The  nights, 
however,  though  calm,  were  chill,  as  generally  happens 
in  the  finest  autumn  weather  under  this  northern  climate. 
The  night  of  Friday  the  20th  of  September,  1745,  set  in 
with  a  cold  mist,  which,  without  doing  any  particular  in- 
jury to  the  hardy  children  of  the  north,  was  infinitely 
annoying  to  their  opponents,  less  accustomed  to  night 
bivouacking,  and  obliged  to  be  more  upon  the  alert  in 
case  of  a  night  attack.  Under  these  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances. General  Cope  lighted  great  fires  all  round 
his  position^  to  warm  and  inspirit  his  men.  He  also 
threw  off  a  few  oohoms  during  the  night,  to  let  the  ene- 
my know  he  was,  in  the  words  of  the  sonsr,  "  waukin 
yet"  At  an  early  period  of  the  evening,  he  had  planted 
pickets  with  great  care  in  every  direction  around  him, 
especially  towards  the  east  He  had  also  sent  his  mili- 
tary chest  and  baggage  down  to  Cockenzie,  under  a 
strong  guard. 

The  royal  array  was  arranged  along  the  front  of  the 
morass  in  a  manner  displaying  considerable  military 
skill.  The  centre  consisted  of  eight  companies  of  Las- 
celles's  regiment,  and  tWo  of  Guise's.  On  the  right 
were  five  companies  of  Lees's;  on  the  left  the  whole  of 
Sir  John  Murray's.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  number 
of  rccruite  for  different  regiments  at  present  abroad,  and 
a  few  small  parties  of  volunteers,  comprising  the  gentle- 
men with  their  tenants  already  mentioned,  and  some  per- 
sons who  had  been  induced  to  join  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
reli^on.  The  infantry  was  protected,  on  the  right  flank 
by  Gardiner's,  on  the  left  by  Hamilton's  dragoons ;  who 
stood  each  with  two  troops  to  the  front,  and  one  in  the 
rear  for  a  reserve.  The  cannon,  six  pieces  in  all,  guard- 
ed by  a  company  of  Lees's  regiment,  comman&d  by 
Captain  Cochrane,  and  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Whiteford,  were  placed  on  the  right  of  the 
army,  near  the  wagon-road  or  railway  from  Tranent  to 
Cockenzie. 

The  army  of  Cope  altogether  consisted  of  2100  men ; 
but  a  number  of  these  did  not  fight  in  the  subsequent  en- 
gagement, being  engaged  elsewhere  as  videttes  and 
guards.  The  artillery  was  by  far  the  most  hopeless  of 
all  the  component  parts  of  the  army.  At  the  time  when 
Greueral  Cope  marched  to  the  north,  there  were  no  gun- 
ners or  matrosses  to  be  had  in  broad  Scotland,  but  one 
old  man,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Scots  train  of  artillery 
before  the  Union.  Him,  and  three  old  invalid  soldiers, 
the  general  carried  on  with  him  to  Inverness ;  and  the 
hopeful  band  was  afterwards  re-inferced  by  a  few  sailors 
from  the  ship  of  war  which. escorted  the  troops  to  Dun- 
bar. A  more  miserable  troop  was  perhaps  never  before, 
or  since,  entrusted  with  so  important  a  charge. 

As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  the  Highland  army  moved 
from  tlie  west  to  the  east  side  of  Tranent,  where  the  mo- 
rass seemed  to  be  more  practicable;  and  a  council  of  war 
being  called,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter  at  break  of  day.  The  Highlanders,  wrapping 
themselves  up  in  their  plaids,  then  laid  themselves  down 
to  sleep  upon  the  stubble-fields.  Charles,  whose  pleasure 
it  had  all  along  been  to  share  in  the  fati^es  and  priva- 
tions of  his  men,  rejecting  the  opportunity  of  an  easier 
couch  in  the  village,  also  made  his  lodging  **  upon  the 
the  cold  ground."  During  the  night,  not  a  light  was  to 
be  seen,  and  not  a  word  to  be  heard  in  his  bivouaok,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  which  had  been  issued,  lor  the  pur 
pose  oi  concealing  their  position  firom  Sir  John  Cope. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THK  BATTUE  OF  PRBBTON. 

Bm. Slaying  is  tbe  word ; 

It  k  a  deed  Hi  faitakia. 

Jmlhu  C4B»er. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred,  in  itsdf  trivial^  but 
upon  which  the  fete  of  the  subseqiient  day  seems  to  bate 
almost  entirdy  depended.    Mr.  Robert  Andenoa  (the 
son  of  Anderson  of  Whitbrough  in  East  Lothian,)  a  no. 
tleman  who  joined  the  instursento  at  Edinburgh,  bad  beca 
present  at  the  council  whidi  determined  the  place  and 
mode  of  attack,  but  did  not  take  the  liberty  to  speak  or 
give  his  opinion.    Afler  the  dismissal  of  the  council.  An. 
derson  tdd  his  friend  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith,  that  be 
knew  the  ground  well,  and  thought  there  was  a  better 
way  to  come  at  the  king^s  army  than  that  which  the 
council  had  resolved  to  follow.     ''I  could  nndertake,'* 
he  added,  "to  show  them  a  place  where  they  might 
easily  pass  the  morass  without  being  seen  bj  the  enenj, 
and  form  without  being  exposed  to  their  fire.**    Hepban 
listened  attentively  to  this  information*  and  exprasei 
his  opinion  of  it  in  such  terms,  that  Andisrson  desired  be 
would  carry  him  to  Lord  George  Murray.    Mr.  HepbwB 
advised  him  to  go  alone  to  the  lieutenant-general,  wii^ 
whom  he  was  already  perfectly  well  acquainted,  and  who 
would  like  best  to  receive  any  information  of  tfa»  soft 
without  the  presence  of  a  third  party.    Anderson  imme- 
diately sought  Lord  George,  whom  he  foand  aalaeip  m  a 
field  of  cut  peas,  with  the  prince  and  several  s/lAo  ebkA 
lyinff  near  him.    The  young  gentleman  iimaftdiildy 
awoke  his  lordship,  and  proceeded  to  infiirm  %ua  of  Voe 
project  To  Lord  George  it  appeared  ao  eligible,  thai  be 
hesitated  not  a  moment  to  use  the  same  freedom  with  tbe 
prince  which.Mr.  Anderson  had  used  with  him.   OiarhB 
sat  upon  his  bed  of  peas-straw,  and  listened  to  the  scbeaw 
with  «reat  attention.    He  then  caused  Lochia  aa/  l&e 
other  leaders  to  be  called  and  taken  into  oonncaL  Tfaey 
aU  approved  of  the  plan;  and  a  resolution  was  insluAf 
passed  to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Anderson^a  ofiers  of  ser- 
vice.   It  was  justly  considered  strange  that  a  yoniysl 
country  gentleman,  who  had  never  seen  an  mnny,  sbodi 
have  thus  given  advice  to  a  band  of  military  offieen^ 
some  of  whom  had  considerable  ezperienoe,  and  tfac 
that  advice  eventually  proved  not  more  ezcelknt  tks 
successful. 

Lord  Naim^s  party  being  recalled  firom  Preston,  tb 
Highland  army  began  to  move  about  three  o^doekitAe 
morning  (Saturday,  21st  September,)  when  theiiBTO 
as  yet  three  hours  below  the  horizon.     It  was  Ibs8||fai 
necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  reverse  the  order  of  mara, 
bv  shifHng  the  rear  of  the  column  to  the  van.     Mr.  Kst 
already  mentioned  with  applause  fi>r  the  deliberatifln  wii 
which  he  surveved  Cope*s  position  on  the  preceding  cms- 
ing,  managed  this  evolution  with  his  characteristie  skS 
and  prudence.  Passing  slowly  from  the  head  to  theolkr 
end  of  the  column,  desiring  the  men  as  he  went  akngti 
observe  the  strictest  silence,  he  turned  tbe  rear  ibrwarii, 
making  the  men  wheel  round  his  own  person  till  theif 
were  iH  on  the  march.    Mr.  Anderson  led  the  va^. 
Next  to  him  was  MacDonald  of  Glenaladale,  Major  «( 
the  Clanranald  regiment,  with  a  chosen  body  of  Mxtf 
men,  appointed  to  secure  Cope*8  bag^^e  whenerer  Aej 
saw  the  armies  engaged.    Close  benmd  came  the  armji 
marching  as  usuu  in  a  column  of  three  men  abreasA. 
They  came  down  by  a  sort  of  valley,  or  faoOoiw,  tbal 
winds  through  the  farm  of  Ringan.head.    Not  a  wbisper 
was  heard  amongst  them.   At  first  their  march  ^ms  eo» 
cealed  by  darkness,  and,  when  daylight  b^nn  lo  appear, 
by  the  mist  already  mentioned,    ^^en  tney  were  neoR 
the  morass,  some  dragoons  who  stood  upon  tbe  other 
side  as  an  advanced  guard,  called  out,  <*Who^a  there?* 
The  Highlanders  made  no  answer,  but  marched  <■».   Tfce 
dragoons,  soon  perceiving  who  they  were,  fired  tbar 
pieces,  and  rode  off  to  give  the  alarm. 

The  diteh  so  often  mentioned,  as  traversing'  theisaraaa, 
became  a  miU^dam  at  this  easterly  point,  for  the  svrrice 
of  Seton  Mill  with  water.    The  Hiprhlanders  had,  then- 
fore,  not  only  the  difficulty  of  wading  throug-h  tlie  b^ 
knee.deep  in  mud,  but  also  that  of  crossing  tbe  Ivoad 
deep  run  of  water  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge.     C9»srfes 
himself  jumped  across  the  dam,  but  fell  on  t^  other  aidr, 
and  got  his  legs  and  hands  beslimed.   Tbe  colonin,  as  it 
gradually  cleared  this  impediment,  moved  directlir  on- 
wards to  the  sea,  till  it  was  thought  by  those  at  the  head, 
that  all  would  be  over  the  morass;  and  a  line  was  thn 
formed,  in  the  usual  manner,  upon  the  firm  and  Irre/ 
ground. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Highland  army  preparatory 
to  the  battle  of  Preston,  was  ratlier  accordant  with  the 
old  Scottish  rules  of  precedence  in  such  matters,  thin 
dictated  by  consideratioDS  of  efikiency — was  raUier  a 
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matter  of  heraldry  than  of  g;.iieralehlj».  The  gremi  Clan 
(V>Qa.  or  MacDonalds,  ibniicd  the  nght  wing,  becanae 
Koberl  Bruce  had  aasigned  it  that  atation  at  m  battle  of 
fiaumoGkbom,  in  grratttode  for  the  treatment  he  had  re* 
cehned  from  its  ch^  when  in  hiding  in  the  Hebridea,  and 
because  it  had  assomed  that  station  in  every  battle  since, 
except  that  of  Uarlaw,  on  which  occasion  the  poet  of  ho- 
noor  was  voluntarily  resigned  in  fiivoar  of  the  AfacLeods. 
The  Caioerons  and  Appin  Stuarts  oomposed  the  left 
wiDjT,  perhaps  for  some  similar  reason;  woile  the  Duke 
of?eitfa*a  legiinent  and  the  MaoGregocs  stood  in  the 
eentre.  llie  Duke  of  Perth  commanded  the  right  wing, 
liord  Georce  Mu/ray  the  left. 

Behind  ttio  first  line  which  was  thus  disposed  and  thus 
eommaiidBd,  a  second  was  arranged  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  yards,  eoniristing  of  the  Athob  men,  the  Robertsons, 
the  MasDonalds  of  Gtenooe,  and  the  MacLauchlans,  under 
the  eowmand  of  Lord  Nairn.    Charles  took  his  place  be- 
tween Che  two  lines.  The  whole  army  was  rather  supe- 
rior in  anmbCTs  to  that  of  Greneral  Cope,  being  probably 
ak»ali400;  but  as  the  second  line  nevor  came  into  action, 
tke  real  nnnaber  of  combatants,  as  stated  by  the  prince's 
aathnrity  aAar  the  battle,  was  only  1456. 

Surprise  being  no  part  of  the  prince's  j^an,  no  regret 
was  enressed  at  the  alarm  wluch  the  videttes  had  earned 
to  the  lLing*B  army;  but  it  was  thouffht  neeessary  to  form 
the  tines  as  qniddy  as  possible.  When  this  was  effected, 
Charibs  addressed  his  men  in  these  words,  **  FollovMne, 
gentleoien;  auA  by  the  blessing  of  Crod,  I  will  this  day 
finake  y  o«i  a  firee  aad  happy  people !"  The  Duke  of  Perth 
.then  sent  Mr.  Anderson  to  mmrm  Lord  Greorge  Murray 
that  be  was  leady  to  march.  Anderson  met  an  aide-de- 
camp^  sent  by  Lord  Greorge  to  inform  the  duke  that  the 
left  wing  was  moving.  Some  time  of  course  elapsing 
beAre  the  right  wing  was  aware  <^this  motion,  it  was  a 
tittle  behind  the  left ;  and  the  charge  was  thus  made  in 
an  oblique  mann^. 

It  was  just  dawn,  and  the  mist  was  fost  retiring  before 
the  advance  of  the  sun,  when  the  Highlanders  set  out 
upon  dieir  attack.    A  long  uninterrupted  series  of  fields, 
finom  winch  the  grain  had  recently  been  reaped,  lay  be- 
tween  them  and  General  Cope's  position.    Mom  was  al- 
ready on  the  watera  of  tlie  Forth  to  their  right,  and  the 
mist  was  rolling  in  large  masses  over  the  marsh  and  up 
the  crofts  to  their  left;  but  it  was  not  yet  clear  enough 
to  admit  of  either  army  seeing  the  other.   An  impervious 
«larkiiB8s  lay  between,  which  was  soon,  however,  to  dis- 
close to  both  the  exciting  spectacle  of  an  armed  and  de- 
tCTmined  enemy.    Early  as  was  the  hour,  and  notwith- 
standing  (he  darkness,  the  walls  of  almost  all  the  neigfa- 
boaring  fields  around  were  covered  by  rustics  and  others, 
unw^^'^f  to  obtain,  firom  a  safe  distance,  a  view  of  the  im 
pending  oonfiiet.    On  the  part  of  the  Highlanders  there 
vras  peiUKt  silence,  except  the  rushing  smuid  occasioned 
by  tbeir  foet  going  through  the  stubble :  on  that  of  Gre- 
neral Cope,  only  an  occasional  drum  was  to  be  heard,  as 
It  hoarsely  pronounced  some  military  signal. 

At  setting  out  upon  the  charge,  the  Highlanders  all 
palled  off  their  boilnets,  and,  looking  opwanls,  uttered  a 
mhoet  prayer.    The  front-rank  men,  most  of  whom  were 
gentJexnen,  and  all  of  whom  had  targets,  stooped  as  much 
me  they  coiiid  in  going  forward,  keeping  their  shields  in 
front  of  their  beads,  so  as  to  protect  almost  every  part  of 
tfaeir  bodies,  except  the  timbe,  from  the  fire  whidi  they 
expected.    The  inforior  and  worse-armed  men  behind, 
endeavoored  ta  supply  the  want  of  defensive  weapons  by 
^omg  close  in  rear  of  their  companions.    Every  chief 
clharsed  in  the  centre  of  his  regiment,  supported  Immeo 
duitay  on  both  sides  by  his  nearest  relations  and  princi- 
pal oSieeni;  any  one  of  whom,  as  of  the  whole  clan, 
woaid  bam  willingly  substituted  hb  person  to  the  blow 
at  that  honoured  individoaL 


In  returning  to  his  guard,  lie  passed  the  JournaJiiBt,  and 
said,  with  a  smile,  *•  Gres-ort,  gres-ort," — that  is,  **JISake 
haste^  make  haaU  /" 

Not  only  was  the  front  line,  as  ahretdy  mentioned,  ob- 
lique, but  it  was  soMi  fiirther  weakened  fh>m  another 
cause.  Soon  after  oommenchig  the  charge^  k  was  found 
that  the  marsh  retired  southwards  a  tittle,  and  left  some 
firm  ground  unoccupied  by  that  extremity  of  the  army, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  Cope  to  turn  their 
flank  with  a  troop  of  dragoons.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
disadvantage,  the  Camerons  were  desired  by  Lord  George 
Murray  to  tndiAe  that  way,  and  fiU  the  open  ground. 
When  thcnr  had  done  so,  there  was  an  interval  m  the 
centre  of  tne  line,  which  was  ordered  to  be  filled  up  firom 
the  second  line ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  in  time.  Some 
of  the  prince's  officers  afterwards  acknowledged,  that 
when  they  first  saw  the  regular  lines  of  the  royal  army, 
and  the  Jevel  rays  of  the  new-risen  sun  reflected  at  a 
thousand  points  from  the  long  extended  series  of  muskets, 
they  could  not  help  expecting  that  the  wavering  unsteady 
clusters  into  which  their  own  line  was  broken,  would  be 
defeated  in  a  moment,  and  utterly  swept  fi'om  the  field. 
The  issue  was  destined  tfi  be  fkr  otherwise. 

Sir  John  Cope,  who  had  spent  the  night  at  the  little 
village  of  Cockensie,  where  his  baggage  was  disposed 
under  a  guard,  histened  to  join  his  troops  on  first  receiv- 
ing intelligence  that  the  Higolandors  were  movini^towards 
the  east  His  first  impression  regarding  their  movement 
seems  to  have  been,  that,  after  finding  it  impossible  to 
attack  him  either  across  the  morass  or  through  the  de- 
files  of  Preston,  they  were  now  about  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion  on  the  open  fields  to  the  east,  in  order  to  fight  a  fiiir 
battle  when  daylight  should  appear.  It  does  not  se^m 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  they  would  moke  the  at- 
tack immediately ;  aild,  accordingly,  although  he  thought 
proper  to  form  his  lines  and  turn  them  in  the  direction 
of  die  enemy,  he  was  at  last  somewhat  disconcerted,  and 
his  men  were  not  a  ^tittle  surprised,  when  it  was  eivcn 
out  by  the  sentries  t£at  the  Highlanders  were  upon  Uiem. 

The  circumstances  which  kad  us  to  this  conclusion 
will  scarcely  fidl  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  same 
idea.  According  to  the  journal-writer  already  quoted, 
the  advancing  mountaineers,  on  first  coming^  within  sight 
of  Cope's  army,  hoard  them  call  out,  **  Who  b  there  ? 
Who  IS  there  7  Cannons !  Cannons !  ^t  ready  the  can- 
nons, cannoneers!"  On  the  other  hand,  Andrew  Hen- 
derson,  a  whig  historian,  has  mentioned,  in  his  acooont 
of  the  engagement,  that  the  sentries,  on  first  perceiving 
the  Highland  line  through  the  mist,  thought  it  a 
hedge  which  was  jrradnally  becoming  apparent  as  the 
light  increased.  The  event,  however,  was  perhaps  the 
b^  j^roof,  that  the  royal  army  w^  somewhat  taken  by 
surprise. 

The  mode  of  fighting  practised  at  this  period  by  the 
Highlanders,  though  as  simple  as  can  well  be  conceived, 
was  calculated  with  peculiar  felicity  to  set  at  nought  and 
defeat  the  tactics  of  a  regular  soldiery.  It  has  been  thus 
described  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  who  was  engaged 
in  all  the  actions  fought  during  this  campaign.  They  ad* 
vanced  with  the  utmost  rapidity  towards  the  enemy, 
gave  fire  when  witliin  a  musket-length  of  the  object,  and 
then,  throwing  down  their  pieces,  drew  their  swords,  and 
holding  a  dirk  in  their  left  hand  along  with  the  target, 
darted  with  fury  on  the  enemy  through  the  smoke  of 
their  fire.  When  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  bayonets, 
bending  their  left  knee,  they  contrived  to  receive  the 
thrust  of  that  weapon  on  their  targets ;  then  raismg  their 
arm,  and  with  it  the  enemy's  point,  they  rushed  in  upon 
the  s<^ier,  now  defenceless,  killed  him  at  one  blow,  and 


,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  guard.  His  situation  was 
not  so  dangerous  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  carried 
Chrougfa  his  wish  of  going  foremoat  into  the  enemy's 
lines;  but,  as  he  was  only  a  few  yards  behind  the  fi^t 
Une,  his  position  was  not  without  peril.  To  prove  that 
lie  bad  all  the  resokitlon  and  coolness  necessary  for  a  sol- 
«}ier«  we  may  quote  o  circumstance  incidentally  men- 
^ftioDed  in  the  journal  of  a  Highland  officer.  This  gentle- 
vnan  saw  bis  royal  highnoM,  just  before  tlie  meeting  of 
-tthe  aronos,  leave  his  guard  and  go  forward  to  the  Duke 
of  Perth  and  Clanranald,  in  order  to  give  liis  lost  orders. 
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burst  upon  hh  sight^^^the  rapidity  with  Which  Uiey  ad- 
vanced--4he  deceptive  and  indefinite  extent  given  to 
their  appearance  by  the  mist^-all  censpirod  to  appel  the 
unhappy  general,  and  had  no  deubl  an  efi^t  still  less 
equivocal  upon  hh  troops.  Little  time  Was  given  for  the 
action  of  fear ;  for^  opening  up  one  of  those  frightful 
yells^wilh  which  we  have  described  them  as  aeeastomed 
to  commence  their  battles,  the  Highlanders  ahnest  im- 
mediately  appeared  before  them  in  aH  the  terror-striking 
and  overwhelming  reality  of  savage  warfere^  Five  of 
the  six  cannon  were  diFehargcd  agaiusf  their  left,  with 
such  effect  as  to  make  that  part  of  the  army  hoVer  A>r 
a  moment  upon  the  advance ;  and  one  voHey  of  musketry 
went  along  the  royal  lines  ftom  right  to  left,- as  the  clans 
suceessiveTy  cune  op.  But  all  was  unavailing  against 
the  ferocious  resolution  of  the  Highlanders.  One  dis« 
charge  of  musket»— one  burst  of  flame  and  smok€-*^-oAe 
long  re'Cehoing  peal  of  thunder-like  sound-*— when  the 
lightnhii|r  sword  flashed  out  from  the  tartan  cloud,  and 
smote  with  in^lMilile  vebemenM  the  palsied  and  de. 
fenoelose  soldieiy. 

The  victory  began,  with  the  b^ftley  among  the  Camte^ 
rons.  That  spirited  dan^  notwithstanding  their  expo 
sure  to  the  cannon,  and  although  received  with  a  dis 
charge  of  musketry  by  tho  artfHery  guard/  ran  on  with 
undaunted  speedy  and  were  first  up  to  Che  front  of  the 
enemy.  Having  swept  over  the  cannon^  they  found 
themselves  opposed  to  a  squadron  of  dragoons  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitney,  which  was  i^vancing  to 
attack  them.  They  had  only  to  fire  a  few  shots^  v^hen 
these  dastards,  not  yot  recovered  fi'om  their  fi>rmer  fright, 
wheeled  about,  and  fled  over  the  artillery ^ruavdy  which 
was  accordingly  dispersed.  The  posterior  squadron  of 
dragoons,  un£>r  Colonel  Gardiner  himseUV  w  ^ben  or* 
dered  to  advance  to  the  attack.  Their  gallant  oM  eora« 
mander  led  them  fiirward,  encouraging  them  as  well  as 
he  could  by  the  way ;  but  they  hod  not  proceeded  many 
stops,  when,  receiving  a  few  snots  fi'om  the  Highlanders^ 
they  reeled,  turned,  and  followed  their  eorapanions. 
Lochiel  had  ordered  his  men  to  strike  at  the  noses  of 
the  horses,  as  tlie  best  means  of  getting  the  better  of 
their  masten ;  but  they  never  fonnd  a  sin^e  opportunity 
of  practising  this  ruse,  the  men  having  chosen  to  retreat 
while  they  were  yet  some  yards  distant«> 

If  Gardiner's  dragoons  behaved  thus  HI,  Hamilton's, 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  army,  may  be  said  to  have 
behaved  still  worse.  No  sooner  had  they  seen  their  fel- 
lows flying  before  the  Camerons,  thair  they  aiao  turned 
about  and  fled,  without  having  fired  a  carabine,  and 
while  the  MacDonalds  were  still  at  a  tittls  distance. 

llie  infantry,  when  deserted  by  those  from  whom  they 
were  taught  to  expeet  support,  gave  way  on  all  hands, 
witliout  bAviog  reloaded  their  pieces,  or  Efamed  a  single 
bayonet  with  blood.  The  whole  at  once  threw  down 
their  arms,  either  to  lighten  them  in  their  flight,  or  to 
sigTiify  that  they  ^rrcndered  f  and  many  fell  upon  their 
knees  before  the  impetuous  Highlanders,  to  beg  the 
quarter  which,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment^  could  scarcely 
be  given  them.  One  small  party  alone  out  of  the  army, 
had  tho  resolution  to  make  any  resistance  They  fought 
for  a  brief  space,  under  tlie  command  of  Colonel  CJardi- 
ner,  who,  deserted  by  his  own  troop,  and  observing  their 
gallant  behaviour,  thought  proper  to  put  himself  at  their 
head.  They  only  fled  when  they  had  suffered  eonsider- 
ably,  and  when  their  noble  leader  was  cut  down  by  nu- 
merous wounds.  Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Highlanders,  in  general,  bore  the  royal  soldiera  off  the 
field,  that  their  second  line,  though  only  fifty  yards  be- 
hind, and '  though  it  ran  ftiOy  as  fest  as  toe  first,  on. 


A  little  in  advance  of  the  second  line,  Charles  himselfjand  all  that  followed  was  mere  carnage 

Cope,  informed  by  his  retreating  sentries,  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing,  had  only  time  to  ride  once  along 
the  fi!tmt  of  his  fines  to  encourage  the  men,  and  was  just 
returned  to  his  place  on  tho  rigbt  of  the  infentry,  when 
he  perceived,  through  the  thin  sunny  mist,  the  dark 
clumps  of  the  clans  rushing  swiftly  and  silently  on  to- 
wards his  troops ;  those  which  were  directly  opposite  to 
him  being  most  visible,  while  on  the  left  they  fiidcd  away 
in  an  interminable  line  amongst  the  darkness  from  which 
they  seemed  gradually  evolving.  The  indefinite  and  ap- 
parently innumerable  clusters  m  which  they  suc^ssivcly 


were  in  a  moment  within  the  lines,  pushing  right  and  oomtng  up  lo  the  place,  found  nothing  upon  the  ^rround 
left  with  sword  and  dagger,  often  bringing  down  two  but  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  whole  battle,  mdeed, 
men  at  once.    The  battle  was  thus  decided  m  a  moment,]  is  said  to  have  lasted  only  five  or  six  minutes. 

In  the  panio  flight  which  immediately  ensued,  the 
Highlanders  used  their  drcadfid  weapons  with  unsparing 
vigour,  and  performed  many  feats  of  individual  prowess, 
such  as  might  rather  adorn  tho  pages  of  some  ancient 
romance,  tmin  the  authentic  narrative  of  a  modem  battle. 
A  small  party  of  MacGregors,  in  particular,  bearing  fiar 
their  only  arms  the  bkdes  of  scythes  fiutened  end-long 
upon  poles,  clove  heads  to  the  chin,  cut  off  the  legs  of 
horses,  and  even,  it  is  said,  kid  the  bodies  of  men  in  two 
distinct  pieces  upon  the  field.  With  the  broadsword 
alono,  strength  and  skill  enabled  them  to  do  prodigious 
execution.     Men*s  feet  and  hands,  and  ake  the  feet  of 
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horios;  were  sevored  ftom  tbe  Hmte  by  tint  pawfaM 
woanon ;  and  H  b  a  weU-aathenticated  fact,  that  **  a  High- 
land  gentloman,  aflcr  breaking  through  Murray's  regi- 
ment,  gave  a  grenadier  a  blow,  which  not  only  aererod 
the  arm  raiifcd  to  ward  it  oft*,  but  cut  the  skuU  an  inch 
d<Bopi,  90  thnt  the  man  iiniBMuaAely  diecL 

The  various  degrees  of  good  eonduot  disf^yed  b]r  the 
different  clans  in  this  singular  conflict,  is  necessarily  a 
Tory  delioalo  subject,  tliough  one  which  should  not  be 
altogether  negkctod.  Tho  Camerons,  of  course,  desenre 
the  highest  praise,  because  they  were  the  first  in  action, 
and  tluit  although  raked  by  artillery,  whicli  none  of  the 
rest  had  to  endure.  Yet  this  need  not  be  construed  as 
in  the  least  degree  reflecting  upon,  or  impairing  the 
well-won  military  renown  of  the  MacDonalds,  who  were 
only  prevented  by  a  fortuitous  circumstance  firom  getting 
so  soon  up  to  tlio  enemy.  There  noror  yet  flowed  a  drop 
of  coward  blood  in  the  veins  of  a  MacDonald  :  and  had 
the  ^rood  fortune  of  the  Camerons  been  theirs,  it  is  im- 

rible  to  doubt  that  Uioy  would  have  as  well  deserved 
Regarding  the  conduct  of  the  centre  of  the  insur- 
Snt  army,  we  can  speak  less  equivocally.  According  to 
acl^arig*8  manuscript,  already  quoted,  tho  Duke  of 
Perthes  regiment,  who  oocopied  that  part  of  the  line,  and 
most  of  whom  hod  been  pressed  into  action  by  their 
landkml,  ** stood  stock-still  like  ojEcn,**  on  approaching 
the  royal  troops.  It  was  to  this  regiment  that  the  scythe- 
armed  company  of  MacGrcgors  belonged.  They,  at 
least,  evinced  all  the  ardour  and  bravery  which  were  so 
generally  displayed  that  day  by  their  oountirmen.  Dis- 
regarding the  example  of  their  immediate  feUow-sokliers, 
they  continued  to  rush  forwards,  under  the  command  of 
their  captain,  Malcolm  MacGrt^or,  or  Murray,  son^  of 
Duncan  Macgregor,  or  Murray,  Craigree.  A  space  being 
left  betwixt  thcmi  and  their  clan-regiment,  which  went 
beside  the  Camerons,  under  the  command  of  Glen 


sir  JonR  was  at  laflt  obliged,  however  r^QCtuitfy,  to  take 
care  of  his  owi|  life,  by  also  galloping  off.  He  retired 
with  his  pani&«truck  troops,  up  a  narrow  path  leading 
from  Preston  towards  Birslie  Brae,  which  the  country 
-people,  in  honour  of  him,  now  colled  Johnnie  Cope's 
Road;  and  striking  into  another  narrow  cross-reed  to 
the  south,  lie  made  with  all  his  speed  for  the  hills  above 
Dalkeith.    He  did  not  draw  bridle  till  he  had  reached 


on 


oairnaig,  their  chief,  they  edged  obliqudy  athwart  the 
Arid  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  rank  themsdvos  beside 
their  proper  banner — an  evolution  which  exposed  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  tho  fire  coming  at  that  moment 
ihun  the  British  rcnments.  Their  captain  fell  before 
this  fire,  pierced  wiUi  no  fewer  than  five  bullets,  two  of 
which  went  quite  through  his  body.  Like  Marmion, 
however,  under  similar  ciroumstanees,.thi8  heroic  young 
man,  thougli  unable  to  engago  personally  in  the  conflict, 
thought  he  might  at  least  encourage  his  men  to  do  so. 
lie  accordingly  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  cried 
ont,  as  loud  as  ho  could,  **Look  ye,  my  lads,  I*m  not 
dead — ^by  G-^  I  shall  see  if  any  of  you  does  not  do  his 
duty  !**  This  speech,  half  whimsical  as  it  was,  is  said  to 
have  actually  communicated  an  impulse  to  his  men,  and 
perhaps  contributed,  with  other  acts  of  individual  heroism, 
to  decide  the  &te  of  the  day. 

The  general  result  of  the  battle  of  Preston,  may  be 
stated  as  having  been  the  total  overthrow  and  almost  en- 
tiro  destruction  of  the  royal  army.  We  have  already 
mentioned,  that  Cop*  did  not  seem  to  have  calculated  his 
position  for  a  flight.  His  troops  now  found  the  fatal  con- 
-eequences  (^  that  oversight  Most  of  the  in&ntry,  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  park-walls  of  Preston,  were  there 
huddled  togotlier  without  the  power  of  resistance  into  a 
confused  dn>ve,  and  had  cither  to  surrender  or  be  cut  in 
pieces.  Many,  in  vainly  attempting  'to  climb  over  tho 
walls,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  ruthless  claymore.  Nearly 
four  hundred,  it  is  said,  were  thus  slain,  seven  hundred 
taken,  while  only  about  an  hundred  and  seventy  in  all 
succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape. 

Their  dragoons,  with  worse  conduct,  were  much  more 
fitftunatc.  In  falling  back,  they  had  the  good  luck  to 
find  outlets  fit>m  their  respective  positions,  by  the  roods 
which  run  along  the  various  extremities  of  the  park-wall; 
and  they  thus  got  cloar  through  the  village  witn  very  lit- 
tle slaugl^tor ;  after  which,  as  the  Highlanders  had  no 
horse  to  pursiio  them,  they  were  quite  safe.  Several  of- 
ficers, among  wiiom  were  Fowkes  and  LasccUes,  escaped 
down  to  CockMiaio,  and  along  Scton  Sands,  in  a  direc- 
tion  strangely  contrary  to  the  general  flight. 

The  unfortunate  Cope,-^wlM>,  though  personally  un- 
scathed, may  be  considered  the  chief  stfflbrer  by  this  dis- 
aster,— had  attempted,  at  the  first  break  of  Gardiner*s 
urogoons  to  stop  and  rally  them,  but  was  borno  headlong, 
with  the  confused  bands,  through  the  narrow  road  to  the 
south  of  the  endoeures,  notwitrortonding  all  his.effi>rts  to 
the  contrary.  On  getting  quite  beyond  the  village, 
where  he  was  joined  oy  the  retreating  bands  of  the  other 
reginvBut,  he  made  one  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  But  their  lesson  of  retreat  had  taken 
$qQ  certain  ^^'ect  upon  their  minds  to  be  unlearned  at 
this  juncture,  They  fled  on  in  spite  of  him,  ducking 
tlioir  heads  along  their  horses*  necks  to  escape  the  bullets 
)yluch  Uie  pursuers  occasionally  sent  afler  them;  and 


Chonnelkirk,  a  small  village  at  the  head  of  Lauderdale,  be  reached  the  barrier,  a  sort  of  resohrtMS  had  bea 


made  by  the  guard,  to  detain  him  aj  an  encBiy  to  foven- 
meat;  but  when  they  heard  his  terrific  voiee  ficwni— mI 
ing  them  to  open  their  cate  aad  allow  him  a  free  pas. 
sage, — when  they  looked  upon  his  bold  oooatenaiiMi,  his 
bloody  sword,  and  battfe-stained  habilimeoCf,  their  hatfl 
collected  courage  melted  away  in  a  moment ;  the  gite 
slowly  revolved  upon  its  hinges,  apparently  of  itself;  ths 

foAjfaraad; 


twenty  miles  fi-om  the  fatal  field.    He  there  stopped  to 

breakfiwt,  and  wrote  a  note  to  one  of  the  officers  of  state, 

expreaiiing,  in  one  emphatic  sentence,  the  fiite  of  the  day. 

He  has  been  described  by  a  person  who  saw  him  there 

as  exhibitinjgf  in  his  countenance  a  strange  and  4dmost 

ludicrous  mixtoro  of  dejection  and  perfdexity.    That  he 

was  still  under  the  influence  of  panic,  seems  to  be  proved 

by  his  not  considering  himself  safe  with  twenty  miles  of  gnarcl  shrunk  aside,  beneath"^  wave 

hilly  road  between  himself  and  the  Highlanders,  but  con-       ■  '^  ■     *         ^  <        •  ..  . 

tinued  his  flight  immediately  to  Colds&eam  tmon  Tweed, 

a  place  fully  double  that  distailte  from  tho  field  of  battle. 

Even  here  he  did  not  consider  himself  altogether  safe, 

but,  rising  early  next  morning,  rode  off  towards  Berwick, 

where  the  fortifications  seemed  to  give  assurance  of  at 

least  temporary  protection.    He  every  where  brought 

the  first  intelligence  of  his  own  deftat. 

The  number  of  dragoons  who  accompanied  the  gene- 
ral, was  about  four  hundred ;  besides  which,  there  were 
perhaps  half  as  many  who  dispersed  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  The  people  of  Musselburgh  have  a 
pietureeque  tradition  of  a  consideralde  party  riding  fu- 
riously through  that  town,  on  the  war  to  Edinburgh, 
with  countenances  and  demeanour  which  betrayed  the 
utmost  terror;  while  a  long  train  of  riderless  steeds  fol- 
lowed close  after,  their  nostrils  distended  with  fright. 


ed  into  the  shop  of  a  draper  in  the  Lawnm«rket«  and 
ordered  a  full  suit  of  tartan  to  be  prepared  fi>c  him  igainet 
UiG  day  after  next,  when  the  prince  regent,  he  nid,akn|r 
with  the  whole  army,  would  return  in  triumph  lo  the 
city.  Then  remounting  his  horse,  and  still  brandiitiDg 
his  sword,  be  rode  fearfessly  down  tbe  street  towards  the 
Netherbow  Port,  an  oUect  of  infinite  wonder  and  eon. 
stemation  to  the  erowds  which  aurvcjed  him.    Befeie 


their  saddles  turned  under  their  bellies,  and  the  skins  ofj  Johnston,  in  allnsien  to  their  conduct  at  Firnlau.  'sar* 
many  spotted  with  the  blood  of  their  masters.  It  is  also 
remembered  by  tradition  at  Peebles,  as  a  circumstance 
illustrative  of  the  terror  into  which  these  wretched  sol- 
diers had  been  thrown,  that  a  party  of  about  half  a  doicn, 
who  reached  that  remote  town  eariy  in  the  forenoon, 
were  in  the  act  of  surrendering  to  a  single  Jacobite,  the 
chapkiu  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  who  called  upon  them 
to  yield  in  the  name  of  King  James,  when  thepr  were 
rescued  by  a  sealous  whig  magistrate,  who,  sallymg  out 
of  his  cow-liouso  with  a  dung-fork  in  his  hand,  threaten- 


parties,  that  which  made  for  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
tified  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  degree  of  pusilla- 
nimity; for  they  actually  permitted  themselves  to  be 
pursued  and  galled  the  whole  way  by  a  single  ca- 
valier, withont  ever  once  having  the  courgge  to  turn 
about  and  face  him.  It  was  Cdquhoun  Grant,  a  gen- 
tleman already  mentioned,  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
perform  thb  f^at;  and  assuredly  the  courage  he  display- 
ed  was  fully  as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  the  cowardice  of 
the  dragoons.  Grant  was  a  man  of  prodigious  bodily 
strength,  which  he  had  testified,  the  day  before  Charles 
entered  £klinburgh,  by  simultaneously  knocking  down 
two  of  Hamilton's  dragoons,  as  they  were  standing  upon 
the  High  street.  His  atliletic  ftame  was  animated  by 
a  mind,  which,  for  high  chivalric  resolution,  might  have 
graced  a  paladin  of  romance,  or  a  Clarendon  cavalier. 
After  performing  some  deeds  of  desperate  valour  on  the 
field  or  Preston,  he  mounted  the  horse  of  a  British  officer, 
whom  he  had  brought  down  with  his  broadsword,  and 
rode  afler  the  fugitive  dragoons  with  all  possible  speed, 
resolved  to  destroy  all  he  could  overtake.  The  victory 
just  gained  by  his  prince  had  elevated  his  political  zeal 
to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  his  heart,  fleshed  by  (be  bloody 
work  of  tlio  morning,  was  prepared  to  encounter  every 
sort  of  danger.  The  party  which  he  pursued,  sunk  in 
proportion  to  the  lowest  degree  of  imbecility,  entered  the 
long  ancient  street  of  Edinburgh,  little  more  than  half  an 
hour  after  tlie  battle,  crying  out  to  all  they  met  to  make 
way  for  them,  and  in  their  ^iglit  firing  off  their  carabines 
at  every  one  who  seemed  disposed  to  accost  them.  In 
the  rear  of  their  Icmg  straggling  troop  came  tho  heroic 
Grant,  so  close  in  pursuit  Uiat  he  entered  the  Netherbow 
Port,  ere  tbe  warders  could  close  the  gato  which  had 
been  opened  to  admit  them.  Notwithstanding  all  his  ef- 
forts, they  got  safo  into  tbe  castle,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  away  disappointed.  He  who  had  so  lately  been  tho 
triumphant  pursuer  might  now  be  considered  in  some 
measure  a  prisoner,  for  the  least  degree  of  resolution  on 
the  port  of  tlie  citizens  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cap. 
ture  him,  enclosed  as  he  was  vrithin  tlieir  walls,  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles  from  those  who  could  have  sup- 
ported or  succoured  him.  The  same  dauntless  courage, 
however,  wliich  had  involved  him  in  this  dilemma,  serv- 
ed  to  extricate  him  from  it    He,  in  the  first  place,  turn- 


ond  Colqnhoun  Grant,  who  might  have  been  ao  enilf 
taken  and  slain,  passed  scatheless  forth  ef  tin  tity,    k 
is  said  that,  after  he  wae  fairiy  gfone,  the  oounige  of  tht 
warders  revived  wonderfiiUy,  aid  each  queetiuaed  a» 
other,  with  angry  hooks  and  hard  words,  how  he 
to  shrink  Urom  his  duty  at  so  interesting  a  iiiieis 
some  time  after,  ou  being  interronted  by  a  §Mam^ 
man,  as  to  their  silliness  in  pemutting  ao  bloody  a  leM 
to  pass  unponialied,  when  they  mi^it  hava  ao  essiy 
served  their  eountry,  and  ai  tbe  same  tiaM  avwifBd  Ihs 
many  murders  he  had  ooaimtttod  thai  moniiap;  if  db. 
taming  him,  tliey  had  the  candour  to  rnnftnt  mi.  thay 
considered  their  duty  in  this  case  more  honoignd  'm» 
breach  than  the  obeervanoe,  and  that»  indeed,  esety  thjag 
considered,  it  was  periwps  quite  as  good  that  ''tMy  hai 
got  rid  of  the  fellow  in  tbe  way  they  did." 
M*he  cowardice  of  tbe  Ei^^ish,**  aaya  the 


passed  all  imagination.  They  threw  doim 
that  they  might  run  with  more  speedy  thus 
themselves  of  the  only  means  they  had  ofanastuig  tin 
vengeance  of  the  Highlanders.  Of  so  many  aaea  ma 
condition,  from  their  numbers,  to  preset  ve  order  in  tkdr 
retreat,  not^  one  thought  of  defending  Mmai^  Taisr 
had  taken  complete  poonession  of  their  minda.  I  nw,*ks 
continues,  **  a  young  Highknder,  scareely  feonsf^aii 
was  presented  to  the  prince  as  a  prodigr,  harioBgtttf, 
it  was  said,  fourteen  of  the  enemy.  The  ptilnoe  nhii 
ifitwastrue?  'I  do  not  know,*  rqilled  he,  ^iflkM 
them,  but  I  brought  fourteen  soldiers  to  the  grouai  att 
my  broadsword ! '  Another  Highlander  bronght  tsad^ 
diers  to  the  prince,  whom  he  had  made  priaooeraef  an; 
driving  them  before  him  like  a  floek  of  aheapw  J^ 
Highlander,  firom  a  rashness  without  ezaninla,  hm| 
pursued  a  party  to  some  distance  firom  the  field  of  bodl^ 
along  the  road  between  the  enclosures,  atmck  down  tfi 
hindermost  with  a  blow  of  his  sword,  calling  at  the  «ns 
time,*  down  with  your  arms!*  The  soldiers,  torrer-atruBk, 
threw  down  their  arms  without  looking  behind  then; 
and  the  Highlander,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  ha 
sword  in  ue  other,  made  them  do  juat  as  he 
From  the  eagerness  of  the  Higblandera  to 
much  plunder  as  possible,  they  did  not  improve 
tory  by  a  very  oager  or  long  continued  pnranit.  A  |*«sr 
pfxiDortion  remained  upon  the  fidd,  inveatinp  thna»isa 
with  the  spoils  of  the  slain  and  wounded,  vyhile  ilhan 
busied  themselves  in  ransacking  the  Iknm  of  Cdfend 
Gardiner,  wliich  happened  to  be  immediately 
tlie  field.  A  small  party,  among  whom  were 
MacGrcgors,  continued  the  ehase  for  a  mile 
when,  in  the  words  of  MaoPharig»  **  the  prinoe  i 
and  successively  took  Glencaimalg  and  Major 
hb  arms,  congratulating  them  upon  the  reeuH  of  the  _ 
He  then  commanded  the  whole  of  the  clan  Gregor  to  ha 
collected  in  the  middle  of  tlie  field,  and,  a  taUa  '  '  ~ 
covered,  he  sat  down  with  Glcncaimaig  and  Mijir . 
to  refresh  himself^  all  tho  rest  staling  roui4 
guard,  and  each  receiving  a  glass  lif  wme  and  n 
bread.*'  In  regard  to  c£arles*s  conduct  alW  a  wi 
80  auspicious  to  his  arms,  we  queto  tiie  repert 
cyo-witncss,  Andrew  Henderson,  author  of  an 
account  of  tho  campaign.  **  I  saw  the  Chevalier^**  anys 
Andrew,  **  a(W  the  batUe,  standing  by  hb  horatv  dreaRad 
like  an  ordinary  captain,  in  a  coarse  plaid  and  large  hfae 
bonnet,  with  a  narrow  fdain  gold  lace  about  it,  his  booto 
and  knees  much  dirtied,  the  effecto  of  his  havin^&llea  m 


ditdi.    He  was  ezoeedingly  merry,  and  twice 

out  with  a  hearty  laugh,  *  My  Highlanders  have  loal  their 
pbids.*    But  his  jollity  seemed  somewhat  dampvd 
be  looked  upon  the  seven  standards  whtcfa  had  been 
from  tlie  dragoons ;  at  this  sight  he  could  not  help  < 
viog,  with  a  sigh,  *  We  have  missed  some  ef  them.'  AAsr 
this  he  refreuied  himself  upon  iho  field,  and  with  the 
greatest  composure  eat  a  slice  of  cold  bei^and  drank  a 
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of  wine.**  Mr.  Ueodefson  ou^  to  hare  tuMitioned 
GhBrlas  bad,  belbre  Uia  attemfing  to  hb  own  per. 


to  be  atated,  tiiat,  aAer  giving  orders  for  the  dia- 
of  tiia  priaonera,  and  for  aeaoring  tho  apoila,  which 
ipriaed  the  baggage,  tenta,  cannon  luid  a  military  cheat 
tauub^f  four  thoaund  poiuida,  he  left  the  field,  and 
rods  towuda  Pinkie  Uooae,  the  aaat  of  the  Marquia  of 
Twoeddale,  where  he  lodged  for  the  night  And  whence 
ke  vrola  the  following  letter  to  hia  fother :-~ 

Pinkie  Hmue,  near  Edinburgh^ 
Sepi,2l,0,S.n4o. 

■*Sai,^-8iDce  my  last  finom  Perth  it  haa  pleased  God  to 
your  majcsty*a  arms  under  my  command  with  a 
that  has  aorprised  my  wishes.    On  the  17th  we 


I  am  afinid  there  ia  too  much  truth  in  it 
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without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  or  using  any 

And  this  morning  I  have  rained  a  most  sig- 

with  little  or  no  loss.     If  I  had  had  a  aqnad. 

ar  taw  of  horse  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy,  there 

man  of  them  have  eacaped.    As  it  is,  they 

hanfly  aaved  any  but  a  fow  cbagoona,  who  by  a 

c  itvctpitale  flight  will  I  believe  get  into  Berwick. 

"if  i  had  obtained  this  victory  over  foreigners,  ray  joy 

anoufal  have  been  oomplete;  but  as  it  ia  over  En^lisbmen, 

it  baa  tbiown  a  damp  upon  it  that  I  little  imagined. 

The  OMB  1  have  defeated  were  your  majesty*s  «Deaiies 

ft  ia  trvB,  bat  they  might  have  become  your  fl-iends  and 

aubjecta,  when  the^  had  got  their  eyea  opened  to 

the  true  interest  of  their  country,  which  you  mean  to 

Bot  to  deaboy.    For  this  reason  I  have  discharged 

aE  pmbBe  lajoking.    I  don*t  care  to  enter  into  the  paiti- 

calarscif  the  actien,  but  choose  rather  that  your  majesty 

wooU  boar  it  ftom  another  than  myaelf.    I  send  this  by 

Stewsrt,  Id  whom  you  may  gi\-e  entire  ooofidenoe.    He 

ia  a  tkUhBal  honest  fellow,  and  thorou^hlv  instructed 

km  ewery  thing  that  has  happened  till  this  day.    I  shall 

ba;ve  a  loas  in  him,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  soon  made  up  by 

hm  S|ieeily  return  with  the  most  agreeable  news  I  can 

reeeive — I  mean,  that  of  your  msjesty's  and  my  dearest 

kraCliar*a  beaith. 

*^I   have  aeot  two  or  throe  Gaaettes  filled  with  adi- 

and  mandatea  from  the   bishops  to  the  clergy. 

Aiaoes  are  such  as  I  expected,  and  can  impose 

but  the  weak  and  crednloua.    'llie  mandates  are 

die  antne  sort,  but  artfiilly  drawn.    They  order  their 

alergy  to  make  the  people  sensiUe  of  the  great  bleasings 

under  the  present  family  that  governs  them; 

.^   of  the  strict  adninistratioii  of  iuatioe,  of  the 

resard  that  is  paid  to  the  laws,  and  the  great  seco- 
nty  of  their  religion,  and  liberty,  and  property.  This 
aoonda  all  very  w^  and  roav  impose  on  the  unthinking, 
e  who  roads  with  a  little  care  will  easily  see  the  fSi- 
What  occasions  has  a  prince  who  haa  learnt  the 
of  osRupting  the  fountain  of  all  laws,  to  disturb 
tl»  awliiMiy  course  of  justice?  Would  not  this  be  to 
grvw  the  aJaram,  or  amount  to  telling  them  that  he  was 
BoC  0OBI0  to  protect  as  ho  pretended,  but  xetXij  to  betray 
tboBB?  When  they  talk  of  the  aecurity  of  their  religion, 
tbejT  lake  care  not  to  mention  one  word  of  the  dreadful 
gwmvrth  of  atheism  and  infidelity,  which  I  am  eztremdy 
sanj  to  bear  fi'om  very  aensible,  aober  men,  have  within 
llMae  low  years  got  to  a  flaming  height,  even  so  fiur  that 
I  nm  aflaored  many  of  their  most  fiudiionable  men  are 
aiihainfid  to  own  thomaclvea  Christiana,  and  mamy  of  the 
Iwer  oort  act  as  if  they  were  not 

^^CottToraing  on  this  melancholy  subiect,  I  was  led  into 

»|faiii|r  which  I  never  understood  rightly  before,  which  is 

^balnooe  men  who  are  loudest  in  Uie  cry  of  the  growth 

afPopinr*  and  the  danger  of  the  Protestant  religion,  are 

v*  aerify  Protestants,  but  a  set  of  profligate  men,  of 

g«od  paita  with  some  learning,  and  void  of  all  principles. 

Sot  pvetoMflng  to  be  republicana.  • 

**  I  asked  Uioae  who  UAA.  me  this,  what  should  make 

men  so  jealous  about  preserving  the  Protestant  re- 

aeeing  they  ore  not  Christians ;  and  was  answered, 

it   ia  in  order  to   recommend  themselves  to  the 

who  (if  they  can  write  pampfaleta  for  them,  or 

get  tbeniaetves  chosen  members  of  parliament)  will  be 

to  provide  amply  for  them;  and  the  motive  of  this 

.  iinary  seal  is  that  they  thereby  procure  to  theflD> 

the  oonnivaiioe  at  least,  if  not  the  protecti<m  of 

govemasent,  while  they  are  propagating  their  impiety 


nation  is  groaning,  and  which  must  be  paid  (if  ever  they 
mtend  to  pay  it)  out  of  their  property.  *Tis  true  all  this 
debt  has  not  been  contracted  under  the  princes  of  this 
family,  but  a  great  pott  of  it  has,  and  tho  whole  of  it 
might  have  been  cleared  by  a  iVogal  administration  dur- 
ing these  thirty  years  of  a  profound  peace  which  the  no- 
tion  has  enjoyed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  immense  sums 
that  Ikive  been  squandered  away  in  comipting  parlia- 
monts,  and  supporting  forci^  interests,  which  can  never 
be  of  any  service  to  these  kmgdoms. 

**  I  am  alVoid  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  majes- 
ty's time  about  these  sorry  mandates,  but  having  men- 
tioned them,  I  was  willing  to  give  your  majesty  my  sense 
Ecfinburgli  sword  in  hand,  and  got  possession  of|of  them.  I  remember  Dr.  Wawtaif  (with  whom  1  wish  I 

had  conversed  more  frequency,  for  he  always  told  me 
the  truth)  once  said  to  me,  that  I  must  not  judge  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  by  the  bishops,  wlio  were 
not  preferred  for  their  piety  or  learning,  but  for  very  differ- 
ent  talents;  for  writing  pamj^lets,  for  bcin^  active  at  elec- 
tions, and  voting  in  parliament  as  the  ministry  directed 
tliem.  After  I  have  won  another  battle,  they  will  write 
for  me  and  answer  their  own  letters. 

**  There  is  another  sort  of  men,  among  Whom  I  am 
inclined  tii  believe  the  lowest  are  tlie  honestest,  as  well  as 
the  clergy;  I  mean  the  army,  for  never  was  a  finer  body 
of  men  looked  at,  than  those  I  fought  this  morning ;  yet 
the^  did  not  behave  as  I  expected.  I  thought  1  could 
plainly  see  that  the  oommon  men  did  not  like  the  cause 
they  were  engaged  in.  Had  thev  been  fighting  against 
Frenchmen,  come  to  invade  their  conntnr,  I  am  con- 
vinced thoy  would  have  made  a  better  defence.  The 
poor  men*s  pay,  and  their  low  prospects,  are  not  sufficient 
to  corrupt  tneir  nataral  principles  of  justice  and  honesty; 
whieh  is  not  the  care  with  their  officers,  who,  incited  by 
their  own  ambition,  and  fid»e  notions  of  honour,  fought 
most  desperately.  I  asked  one  of  them,  who  is  my  pri- 
soner, (a  gallant  man),  why  he  would  fight  against  his 
lawful  prince,  and  one  who  was  come  to  rescue  his  coun- 
try firom  a  foreign  yoke?  He  said  he  was  a  man  of  honour, 
and  would  be  true  to  the  prince  whose  bread  he  ate, 
and  whose  commission  he  bore.  I  told  hiin  it  was  a 
noble  principle,  but  ill  applied,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  a  whig?  He  replied  thai  he  was. — Well,  then,  said  I, 
how  come  you  to  look  upon  the  commission  you  bear,  and 
the  bread  vou  eat,  to  be  the  princess  and  not  your  coun- 
try's, which  raised  you  up,  and  pays  vou  to  serve  and  de- 
fend it  against  foreigners,  for  that  I  have  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  true  principle  of  a  whig?  Have  you  not 
heard  how  your  countrymen  have  been  carried  abroad,  to 
be  maltreated  by  the  defonders  of  their  Protestant  religion, 
butchered  fighting  in  a  quarrel  in  which  your  country 
has  little  or  no  concern,  only  to  aggrandise  Hanover? — 
To  this  he  made  no  answer,  but  looaed  sullto,  and  hung 
down  his  head. 

**The  truth  is,  there  are  few  good  officers  among  them. 
They  are  brave,  because  an  Englishman  cannot  be  othcr- 
wiae;  but  they  have  generally  little  knowledge  in  their 
business,  are  corrupt  in  their  morals  and  have  few  re-' 
straints  from  religion,  though  they  would  have  you  be- 
lieve  they  are  fighting  for  it  As  to  their  honour  they  talk, 
so  much  of,  I  sh^  soon  have  occasion  to  try  it,  for  having 
no  strong  place  to  put  my  prisoners  in,  sluJl  be  obliged  to 
release  tnem  upon  parole.  If  they  do  not  keep  it,  I  wish 
they  ma^  not  fall  into  my  hands  again,  for  in  that 
cose  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  protect  them  from  the 
resentment  of  my  Higmanders,  who  would  be  apt  to  kill 
them  in  cold  blood,  which,  as  I  take  no  pleasure  in  re 


heard  at  Room,  with  sobm  tUnga  Ihayo  obaerved  8inee,l«Muwt  boar  the  thought  of  auflering  Engbabman  to  ret 


**  I  hope  in  God,Christianitv  is  not  at  so  low  an  ebb  in 
tbia  ooQfitry  as  the  account  I  have  had  represents  it  to 
he;  yat  if  1  compare  what  I  have  fi»qucntly  seen  and 


venge,  would  be  extremely  shocking  to  me.    My  hattgtfl^  '4)ldiers,  inchiding  aeventy  officers,  stood  dejected  in  % 


foo  thinks  it  beneath  him,  1  suppose,  to  settle  a  cartel.  I 
wish  for  it  as  much  for  the  sa^e  of  his  men  as  rov  own. 
I  hope  ere  long  I  shall  moke  him  glad  to  sue  for  it 

**  I  hear  there  are  6000  Dutch  troopa  arrived,  and  ten 
battalions  of  the  English  sent  for.  I  wish  they  were 
all  Dutch,  that  I  might  not  have  the  pain  of  shedding  Eng- 
lish blood.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  oblige  tliem  to  bring 
over  the  rest,  which  in  all  events  will  be  one  piece  of  ser- 
vice  done  to  my  country,  in  helping  it  out  of  a  ruinoui- 
foreign  war.  'Tia  hilrd  m^  victonr  Miould  put  me  under 
new  difficulties  which  I  did  not  feel  before,  and  yet  thif 
ia  the  case.  I  am  charged  both  with  the  care  of  my 
friends  and  enemies.  Tnoae  who  should  bury  the  dead 
Bje  run  away,  as  if  it  were  no  business  of  theirs.  My 
Highlanders  think  it  beneath  them  to  do  it,  and  the  coon- 
try  people  are  fled  away.    However,  I  am  determined  to 


act,  tfae^  wouU  help  me  out  of  this  difficulty.  Come 
what  will,  I  am  readved  not  to  let  the  poor  wounded 
men  lie  in  the  atreeta,  and  if  I  can  do  no  better,  I  will 
make  a  hospital  of  tho  palace,  and  leave  it  to  them. 

^  I  am  so  distracted  with  these  oarcs,  joined  tb  those 
of  my  people,  that  I  have  only  time  to  add,  that 

**  I  am  your  majesty's  moat  dutiful  son, 

Charles." 

Though  the  general  behaviour  of  the  king's  army  oo 
this  memorable  battle  was  the  reverse  of  soldierly,  there 
were  not  wanting  inatances  of  valour  on  its  part,  leas 
daring  perhaps,  but  equally  honourable  with  any  dis- 
played  by  tho  viotors.  The  venerahb  Gardiner— that 
beau-ideal  of  an  old  officer  of  the  Marlborough  school, 
i^id  a  man  who  perhaps  combined  in  his  single  person  all 
the  attributes  which  Sir  Richard  Steele  has  given  to  ^'^the 
Christian  soldier,** — affiarded  a  noble  instance  of  devoted 
bravery.  On  the  previous  aflemoon,  though  so  weak 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  forward  firom  Haddington  in  a 
poet  chaise,  he  urged  the  propriety  of  instantly  attacking 
the  Highlanders,  and  even  it  is  said,  oflered  Cope  hia 
neighbouring  mansion  of  Bankton  in  a  present,  provided 
be  would  oonsent  to  that  measure,  which  he  felt  con- 
vinoed  was  the  eiily  one  that  eould  ensure  victory. 
Wh6n  he  found  thia  counsel  decidedly  rejected,  he  gave 
all  up  for  kist,  and  proceeded  to  prepare  his  mind  by 
pious  exerdsos  for  the  fate  which  he  expected  to  meet  ia 
the  moruing.  In  the  battle,  notwithstanding  his  gloomy 
anticipatMms,  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
making  more  than  one  of  the  insurgents  fall  around  him. 
Desertod  by  his  dragoons,  and  severely  wounded,  he  put 
himself  at  tho  bead  of  a  amall  body  of  foot  which  still 
refused  to  yield;  and  he  only  'ceased  to  fight,  when 
brought  to  the  ground  by  severe  and  repeated  wounds. 
He  expired  in  the  manse  of  Tranent,  afler  having  rather 
breathed  than  lived  a  fow  hours. 

Another  rcdc^ning  instance  of  self-devotion,  waa  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Brvmer  of  Iiee*s  regiment,  tlie  only 
officer  in  the  army  who  had  ever  before  seea  the  High- 
landers  attack  regular  troopa.  He  had  witnessed  the 
wild  onset  of  the  MacDunalds  at  SheriflTmuir,  which  inl. 
pressed  him  with  a  respect  lor  the  instinctive  valour  of 
tJie  race.  At  Haddington,  two  nights  before,  when  all 
tho  rest  of  tho  officers  were  talking  lightly  of  the  enemy, 
and  anticipating  an  easy  victory,  iBrymer  retired  to 
solitary  meditation,  assured  that  the  clanger  wliieh  ap- 
proached was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  When  the 
dread  moment  of  fight  arrived,  he  disdained  to  fly  like 
the  rest,  but  fell  at  his  station,  **  with  his  focc  to  tho  foe." 

The  field  of  Preston,  ailer  the  heat  of  tlie  battle  was 
past,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  spectacle  more  horrible  than 
may  be  generally  displayed  upon  fields  where  many 
times  the  number  have  been  slain.  As  most  of  the 
wounds  had  been  inflicted  by  the  broadsword,  or  by  still 
deadlier  weapona,  and  comparatively  fow  by  gunshot, 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were  almost  all 
dreadfully  gashed,  and  there  was  a  much  greater  effusion 
of  blood  upon  the  field  than  could  have  otherwise  taken 
placf .  The  proper  horror  of  the  spectacle  was  greathr 
increased  by  dissevered  members — **Iegs,  arms,  handa 
and  noses,"  says  an  eye-witnessy whidi  were  strewed 
about  the  field,  in  promiscuous  and  most  bizarre  con- 
fusion, ao  aa  at  onco  to  as^niah  and  terrify  the  beholder. 
A  number  of  women,  followers  of  the  camp,  and  mostly 
natives  of  Eu^hmd,  added  to  the  horrors  of^the  scene,  by 
their  wild  wailing  cries;  while  seven  hundred  disarmed 


herd  at  a  comer  of  the  fosld,  tmder  the  charge  of  a  fow  , 
well-armed  mountaineers. 

The  Highlanders  having  been  generally  considered  a 
barbarous  people,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  of  them, 
that  they  took  considerable  pains,  afler  their  blood  had 
ooolcd  from  the  heat  of  action,  to  administer  sucli  relief 
as  was  in  their  power,  to  the  wounded  of  the  enemy. 
This  is  attested  by  the  tradition  of  the  country  people,  aa 
weJl  as  by  the  Journal  of  the  Clanranald  officer,  so  o^cn 
quoted.  **  Whatever  notion,**  sa^s  this  gentleman,  **  our 
Low  country  people  may  entertain  of  the  Highlanders,  I 
can  attest  they  gave  many  proofb  this  day  of  their 
humanity  and  mercy.  Not  only  did  I  oflen  hear  our 
common  clansmen  aak  the  soUiors  if  they  wanted 
quarter,  and  not  only  did  we,  tlie  officers,  exert  out 
utmost  pains  to  save  those  who  were  stubborn,  or  who 


try,  if  I  can  get  people  for  money  to  undertake  it,  for  1  { could  not  niake  themfldres  understood,  but  1 8«,w  lomo 
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of  oar  priTate  men  after  the  battle,  run  to  Port  SetoD  for 
ale  and  other  Uquora,  to  support  «the  i^ounded.  As  one 
proof  for  all,  of  «y  own  particular  observation,  I  saw  a 
.Highlander,  carefully,  and  with  patient  kindness,  support 
a  poor  wounded  soldier  by  the  arms  «♦****  and  af- 
terwards carry  him  on  his  back  into  a  house,  where  he 
left  him,  with  a  sixpence  to  pay  his  charges.  In  all  this," 
adds  the  journalist,  **  we  foUowed  notonl^  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  but  also  the  orders  of  our  pnnce,  who  acted 
in  every  thing  as  the  true  father  of  his  country.*' 

Of  the  Highlanders  themselves,  only  thirty  were  killed, 
including  three  officers,  and  about  seventy  or  eighty 
wounde£  The  greater  part  of  the  wounded  of  both 
armies  were  taken  into  Colonel  Gardiner's  house,  where 
it  is  yet  possible  to  see  upon  the  oaken  floors,  the  dark 
iHitlines  or  prints  of  the  tartaned  warriors,  formed  by 
their  bloody  garments,  where  tliey  lay. 

Whatever  humanity  may  have  been  displayed  by  the 
Highlanders  towards  the  wounded,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  deny  that  ihey  exhibited  quite  as  much,  if  not  more, 

Sneral  activity  in  despoiling  the  slain.  £veiy  article 
5y  conceived  to  be  of  the  least  value,  they  c«gerly  ap- 
propriated ;  often,  in  their  ignorance  of  civilised  lite, 
making  ludicrous  mistakes  in  their  preference  of  par- 
ticular articles,  and  as  often  appropriating  articles  which 
were  of  no  value  at  all.  One  who  had  got  a  watch,  sold 
it  soon  afterwards  to  sojne  person  for  a  trifle,  and  re- 
marked, when  the  bargain  was  concluded,  with  an  air  of 
great  gratulation,  **be  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  ta  chratur, 
for  she  leeved  nao  time  after  he  catched  her;"  the 
machine  having  in. reality  stopped  for  want  of  winding 
up.  Another  exclianged  a  horso  for  a  horse  (AstoL 
Rough  old  Highlanders  were,  seen  going  with  the  fine 
shirts  of  the  English  officers  over  the  rest  of  their  clothes, 
while  little  boys  went  strutting  about  with  vast  gold 
laced  cocked  hats  on  their  hewls,  bondaliers  dangling 
down  to  thoir  Jicels,  and  breeches  which  it  required  at 
least  one  of  their  hands  to  keep  Irom  tripping  them.  Out 
of  the  great  numbers  which  deserted  in  order  to  carry 
home  tlieir  spoils,  more  than  one  were  seen  hurrying 
over  hill  and  dale,  with  nothing  but  a  great  military 
saddle  upon  their  backs,  and  apparently  impressed  witli 
the  idea  that  tliey  had  secured  a  competency  for  life. 

The  greater  part  of  the  slain  were  interred  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  park  wall,  so  often  alluded  to, 
where  the  ground  is  still  perceptibly  elevated  in  conse- 
quence. A  considerable  number  were  also  buried  round 
a  thorn  tree,  which  is  said  to  have  marked  the  centre  of 
Cope's  first  line,  and  which  still  stands.  The  country 
people,  of  whom  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  words  of 
Shakspearc,  that. 


during  the  course  of  tho  day,  to  see  the  battle  ground 
Thus  old  Skinner  says— 

■^  That  afternoon,  when  a'  was  done, 

I  raed  to  see  the  ft'ay,  man ; 
But  had  I  wist  what  after  past, 
I'd  better  staid  away,  man. 

On  Seton  sands,  wi'  nimble  hands. 
They  picked  my  pockets  bare,  man ; 

But  I  wish  ne'er  to  dree  sic  fear. 
For  a'  the  sum  and  mair,  man. 

We  shall  here  introduce  a  traditionary  anecdote  con- 
nected  with  the  battle  of  Preston,  which  we  have  <^ived 
at  second  hand  ftom  a  descendant  of  the  person  con- 
cemed.  The  Highlanders,  in  tlieir  descent  upon  the 
low  countries,  had  taken  away  all  the  horses  belonging 
to  a  Mr.  Lucas,  a  farmer  upon  the  estate  of  Tilliebody, 
in  the  west  of  Fife.  The  unlucky  proprietor  followed 
the  army,  in  tho  hope  of  recovering  his  cattle ;  for  tlie 
better  accomplishment  of  which  he  was  charged  b^  his 
landlord,  Abercrombie,   Esq.  ancestor   of  Sir 


li 


With  ninre  dismay 


Tliey  MW  the  flght,  ihan  those  that  mode  the  fray, 


»» 


were  drawn  forth  and  pmployed  in  this  disagreeable  duty ; 
which  they  performed,  with  horror  and  disgust,  by  cart- 
ing quantities  of  eartli  and  emptying  it  upon  the  bloody 
heaps.  A  circumstance  worthy  of  note  occurred  at  the 
inhumation  of  a  small  party  of  dragoons,  which  had  bden 
cut  off  at  a  short  distance  below  Tranent  churchyard. 
A  hole  was  dug  for  these  men,  into  whiqh  they  were 
thrown  as  they  had  fiiUen,  undivested  of  their  clothes. 
•A  Highlander,  happening  to  approach,  and  seeing  a  pair 
6f  excellent  boots  upon  one  of  the  party,  desired  a  rustic 
who  had  been  employed  in  digging  the  grave,  to  descend 
into  the  pit  and  hand  tliem  up  to  him.  The  rustic  re- 
fused,  and  said  the  Highlander  might  go  down  himself^ 
if  he  pleased.  With  some  hesitation  he  did  so,  and  was 
stooping  to  pull  ofi*  the  boots,  when  the  indignant  grave- 
digger  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head,  with 
his  spade,  which  stretched  him  beside  his  prey  $  and  he 
was  immediately  inhumed  in  the  same  pit 

When  the  search  for  spoil  had  ceased,  the  Highlanders 
began  to  collect  provisions.  They  fixed  their  mess-room 
tn  one  of  the  houses  of  Tranent,  and,  sending  abroad 
through  the  neighbouring  parks,  seized  such  sheep  as 
they  could  conveniently  catch.  The  people  of  the  village 
have  a  picturesque  tradition  of  their  coming  stragsfling 
in,  every  now  and  then  during  the  day,  each  with  a 
sheep  upon  his  back,  which  he  threw  down  at  the  general 
dep^  with  the  exclamation,  ^  Tare's  mhair  o'  Cope 
poagage ! '  When  men^s  minds  are  agitated  by  any 
mirthful  or  triumphant  emotion,  they  are  pleased  with 
wonderfully  smaU  jokes;  and  to  represent  the  spoil 
which  they  proeured  among  private  individuals  as  only 
a  further  accession  of  plunder  firom  the  vanquished  army, 
seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  witticism  of  the  High- 
landers  on  this  auspicious  day. 

In  the  blind  eagerness  of  the  Highlanders  for  spoil,  it 
19  said  that  they  plundered  many  of  tho  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  who  came. 


Ralph  Abercrombie,  with  an  expostulatory  message  to 
Lord  George  Murray,  with  whom  that  gentleman  hap- 
pened  to  bo  intimately  acquainted.  Lucas  made  up  to 
the  lieutenant  general  on  the  very  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Preston.  When  he  had  mentioned  his  business, 
and  delivered  his  landlord's  message,  Lord  George  ex- 
pressed great  refi^ret  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  tlie  respect 
he  could  liave  wished  to  Tillicbody's  request  Such  was 
the  necessity,  he  said,  of  the  army,  and  such  the  unruli- 
ness  of  the  men,  that  he  could  not  upon  any  account 
interfere  in  the  case.  **  However,"  added  his  lordship, 
"  I'll  make  free  to  tell  you  a  way  by  which  you  may 
take  justice  at  your  own  hands.  The  horses  are  all  up 
yonder  in  Tranent  churchyard.  Do  you  watch  your 
opportuni^,  and,  when  you  think  you  may  do  so  with 
safety,  just  pick  out  your  horses  from  the  rest,  and  make 
the  best  of  your  way  home  with  them."  The  farmer 
thanked  Lord  G^rge  for  the  hint,  which  he  said  he 
would  follow,  at  whatever^  risk.  He  was  about  to  take 
his  leave,  when  the  insurgent  leader,  pleased  with  the 
bold  resolution  he  avowed,  and  observing  him  to  be  a 
very  well  made  active  looking  man,  stopped  him,  to  ask 
if  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  Highland  army, 
in  which  case  he  would  make  him  sure  of  a  commission. 
Mr.  Lucas  was  a  man  of  English  extraction,  and  by  no 
means  disposed  to  enroll  himself  in  a  corps  wlilch  had 
displayed  such  gallows-like  conduct ;  he  therefore  respect- 
fully declined  Lord  George's  offer,  observing,  tliat  he 
was  very  well  content  with  the  laws  as  administered  by 
the  present  king,  which  he  was  afraid  would  not  be 
much  improved  by  men  of  such  disorderly  character  as 
the  Highlanders.  He  even  took  the  liberty  to  say  to  Lord 
George,  that  he  thought  the  sooner  his  lordship  Could 
get  quit  of  the  enterprise  the  better,  as  he  could  foresee 
no  good  as  likely  to  come  of  it  Lord  George  owned, 
with  an  air  of  confidential  candour,  that  his  advice  was 
perhaps  a  prudent  one  ;  but  he  laughed  it  off  with  tlie 
proverb,  "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound."  Lucas  tlicn 
took  his  leave,  and  next  morning  found  an  opportunity, 
while  the  Highlanders  were  engaged  in  battle,  to  abstract 
bis  horses  fi'om  tlie  churchyard. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PRINCE  CHARLES  AT  BOLTROOD. 

Wliai  says  King  Bcilfngbroke  1 

Richard  the  Second. 

The  Camerons  had  entered  Edinburgh  scarcely  three 
hours  after  the  battle,  playing  tlieir  pipes  with  might 
and  main,  and  exhibiting  with  many  marks  of  triumph 
the  colours  they  had  taken  from  Cope's  dragoons.  But 
tho  return  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  reserved  for 
the  succeeding  day,  Sunday,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  impress  the  citizens  with  as  high  an  idea  as  possible 
of  the  victory  they  had  achieved.  The  clans  marched 
in  one  long  extended  line  into  the  lower  gate  of  the  city, 
an  hundred  bagpipes  playing  at  once  tho  exulting  cavalier 
air — ^**The  kmg  shall  enjoy  his  own  again."  Thev 
bore,besides  their  own  appropriate  standards,  those  whicn 
had  been  taken  fi'om  the  royal  army ;  and  the^  displayed 
with  equally  ostentatious  pride  the  vast  accession  of  dress 
and  personal  ornament  which  they  had  derived  fronk  the 
vanquished,  in  tlie  rear  of  their  own  body  came  the 
prisoners,  at  least  half  as  numerous  as  themselves,  and 
then  followed  the  wounded  in  carts.  At  the  end  of  all, 
came  the  baggage  and  cannon  under  a  strong  guard. 
They  paraded  tlirough  all  the  principal  streets  of  tJic 
city,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  no  one  unimpressed  with  the 
sight  of  their  good  fortune.    Charles  himself  did  not  ac- 


company the  procession,  but  came  in  the  evemng  to 
Holyroodhouse,  where,  according  to  the  CaledontaA 
Mercury,  he  was  "  welcomed  with  die  loudest  aodama* 
tions  of  the  people." 

The  news  of  the  battle,  which  told  the  complete  over- 
throw of  all  that  force  tha  government  had  been  aUe  to 
send  Bfainst  the  insurgentis  occasioned  a  violent  revul- 
sion of  public  foeling  in  favour  of  the  victor,  and  spread 
proportionate  eonstemation  among  all  who  had  any  in- 
terest in  the  state.  The  whole  of  the  Scottiali  stata 
officers,  as  well  as  many  inferior  persons  enjoying  puhbc 
trust,  betook  themselves  in  disguise  to  £&giand,  or  to 
remote  parts  of  their  own  country ;  and  in  all  Soodand 
there  soon  did  not  remain  a  single  declared  firiend  of 
government,  except  those  who  kept  the  fortresses.  Chailcs 
might  be  said  to  have  completely  recovered  his  paternal 
ki^fdom  fi'om  the  hands  of  the  usurper;  and  as  the 
British  army  still  remained  in  Flanders,  there  aeeiDcd 
nothing  wanting,  but  a  descent  upon  England,  in  order 
to  secure  that  portion  of  his  dominions  also.  It  has  been 
the  ojunion  of  many,  that,  had  he  adopted  this  vigorous 
measure,  considering  the  terror  of  his  name,  the  rapiAtj 
with  which  he  could  have  marched,  and  the  generaJ  idem, 
which  at  this  moment  prevailed,  that  there  wma  noCfaiDf 
impossible  to  his  arms,  he  might  have  dislodged  hu 
majesty  fi'om  London,  and  changedr  for  a  time  ai  k_ 
and  probably  fi>r  ever,  the  titles  of  king  and  proCeoder. 

His  own  sentiments  in  the  hour  of  Tietory  were  m 
fiivour  of  an  immediate  march  into  England.  Those  of 
his  chief  adherents  and  counsellors  suggested  %>  more 
cautious  measure,  and  one  perhaps  less  fikely  to  eBvore 
the  success  of  his  enterprise.  It  was  represented  that 
his  army  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  dsngfaler 
at  Preston,  and  by  the  desertion  of  those  who  had  me 
home  to  secure  their  booty ;  that  |o  penetrate  into  fii^uid 
with  less  than  two  thousand  men  would  discourage  his 
Elnglish  adherents ;  and  that,  by  waiting  a  little  knger, 
he  would  be  sure  to  increase  nis  force  to  a  respectaUe 
amount,  by  the  accession  of  those  clans  and  other  Soots- 
men  who  had  not  yet  declared  themselves  in  his  &vear. 
By  these  objections,  Charles  permitted  himself  to  be 
overruled,  and  was,  in  the  mean  time,  amused  with  the 
state  and  circumstances  of  royalty  which  he  enjoyerf  Mt 
Holyroodhouse. 

It  *is  difficult  to  describe  the  extravagant  rmoiifs 

with  which  the  Jacobites  hailed  the  news  of  Frestas. 

They  received  the  messengers  and  homeward   boand 

Highlanders,  who  every  where  dispersed  the  intelligcsce, 

wiUi  the  most  unbounded  hospitality ;  and  they  no  Iob^ 

made  any  scruple  to  disclose  those  sentiments  in  pufafic, 

which   they  had  hitherto   been  obliged   to  coooeal  as 

treasonable.    The  ^rentlemen  drank  fothom  deep  bcal&s 

to  the  prince  who,  m  their  own  language,  "  could  da  a 

dry  crust,  sleep  on  .peas  straw,  take  his  dinner  in  (bar 

minutes,  and  win  a  battle  in  five;"  whilst  the  ladies 

busied  themselves  in  procuring  locks  of  his  hair,  am- 

iature  portraits  of  his  person,  and  ribbons  on  vrfaich  he 

was  represented  as  *'the  Highland  Laddie."     But  per. 

haps  the  most  extraordinary  mstance  of  iadtvidoal  seal 

in  his '  behalf,  was  one  afforded  by  an  old  episeo^afisa 

or  nonjurant  clergyman,  who  had  attended   bis  es^p 

before  Preston,  as  some  of  the  violent  preebytenm.  on 

the  other  hand,  followed  that  of  Cope.     This  «iio« 

partisan,  immediately  after  the  battle,  set  oat  qa  fint^R 

hb  place  of  residence  beyond  Doune  in  Perthshire;  asi, 

having  travelled  considerably  more  tlum  fifty  miles,  aeit 

morning  gave  out  the  news  of  the  victory  from  hb  own 

pulpit,  at  the  ordinary   hour  of  worship,  invoJidig  a 

thousand  blessings  on  the  arms  and  person  q£  the  Ck^ 

valier. 

llie  cessation  of  public  worship  in  Edinburgh  was  oof 
the  least  remarkable  circumstance  attending  thb  dcAsL 
On  the  evening  of  his  victory,  Charles  sent  iiiwiiii|<in 
to  the  houses  of  the  various  clergymen,  desiring  tbsB  to 
preach  next  day  as  usual ;  but  when  the  bells  were  maf 
at  the  usual  hour,  no  clergyman  appeared ;  and,  for  tte 
first  time  on  record,  a  Sunckiy  passed  in  that  city  uDcfif- 
tinguished  by  the  ordinances  of  religion.    The  mioisteff, 
wiUi  a  pusillanimity  which  was  afterwards  censured  efea 
by  their  own  party,  had  all  left  their  charges,  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  country.    Charles,  on  learning  this,  issued 
a  proclamation  on  Monday,  assuring  them  that  be  de. 
signed  in  no  respect  to  disturb  them  in  the  ex^ctse  of 
their  duties ;  but  they  persisted,  notwithstanding,  in  tbdr 
absurd  terrors,  and  absented  themselves  €rom  thetitf 
during  all  the  time  the  Highlanders  remained  in  it  A 
century  before,  their  prcd<x}e8sor8  had  displayed  a  ^ 
ciscly  similar  degree   of  timidity  and  dirtrost,  wbeit 
having  token  refuge  in  Edinburgh  castle  fiom  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  (>omwcll,  they  repeatedly  refiised  the 
toleration  and  protection  offered  to  them  by  that  generalt 
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and  entered  into-  a  correspondence  with  him,  .which, 

being-  printed,  testiHea  no  leaa  to  the  childish  imbecility 

and  petolanoe  of  one  party,  than  to  the  vigorous  mind 

and  public  spirited  generosity  of  the  other.    One  presby- 

terian  clergyman  alone,  ont  of  all  their  number,  on  the 

prfMent  ooeamon,  Tcntured  to  appear  in  his  pulpit    His 

name  was  Hog,  and  his  charge  the  inferior  one  of  mdm- 

ittg-  lecturer  in  the  Tron  church.    He  was  himself  a 

Jacobite,  and  had  a  near  relation  in  the  princess  army. 

Charles,  on   learning  that    he    had   performed  public 

wcMvhip,  and  that  in  his  prayers  he  had  mentioned  no 

namea,  said  he  would  bestow  a  parish  on  the  good  man, 

^oold  he  come  to  his  kingdom.     It  may  be  also  men- 

ticmed,  that  the  clergymen  of  the  neighlxniring  parish  of 

St.  Cuthberts,  having  their  church  protected  by  the  guns 

of  the  castle,  continued  to  exercise  their  functions  as 

usaal,  and  also  to  pray  for  King  GSeorge.    One  of  them, 

a  Mr.  MacVicar,  even  went  the  lengu  of  saying,  that, 

**  in  rogard  to  -the  yonnr  man  who  had  recently  come 

among  them  in  search  ofan  earthly  crown,  he  earnestly 

wishM  be  might  soon  obtain,  what  was  much  better,  a 

kfmxeal§  saie."    When  this  was  reported  to  Charles,  he 

•^  taid  to  have  laughed  heartily,  and  to  have  expressed 

liioMelf  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  tenor  of  the  old  man*s 

petttioa. 

Bf  proclaiming  toleration  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  ex- 
pressing in  his  manifesto  an  intention  of  preserving  the 
pnweut  religious  establishments  of  Britoin,  Charles  evi- 
dently meant  to  shadow  forth  the  mild  nature  of  his 
reign,  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  his  enterprise.     It 
woQid  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  altogether  sin- 
cere in  this  profession ;  yet  there  is  some  probability  in 
that  eoncldsion,  from   the   known  indiflerence  of  his 
mind  Iq  forms  of  religion,  and  from  his  only  eight  years 
afW  gratuitously  abjuring  the  catholic  faith.     An  ad- 
herent  who  knew  him  intimately,  being  asked,  in  the  ex- 
l»QditMm  through  England,  ^what  religion  his  royal 
highness  was  of  7*'  answered,  that  he  believed  **  his  ro- 
ligioa  was  yet  to  seek  ;**  and  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
wncn  it  was  represented  to  him  by  a  clergyman  before 
hm  execution,  that  the  tendency  of  tlie  insurrection  had 
been  to  restore  the  evils  and  monstrosities  of  popery, 
distinetly  avowed,  that  he  never  had  believed  that,  and 
tiiat  ^  from  all  the  conversation  he  had  ever  had  with 
Prince  CharlaSf  and  from  all  he  could  learn  of  his  senti- 
ments, ho  was  not  a  person  who  had  any  reAl  concern 
for  any  oatward  profession  of  religion.**      This  happy 
indiflR^enco,  though  perhaps  disreputable  in  a  subject, 
aeems  to  be  the  very  constKntion  of  mind  required  in 
the  British  king;  and  it  seems  altogether  highly  proba- 
ble,  that  had  Charles  obtained  his  object,  he  would  have 
disappointed  the  alarmists  who  raised  the  cry  of  popery 
against  him  and  his  cause.    We  can  relate  for  a  cer- 
tain  foet,  that  being  solicited  by  the  Laird  of  Glencair- 
naig  to  attend  public  worship,  he  expressed  the  utmost 
willingness  to  do  so,  but  i^as  dissuaded  by  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  who  was  a  zealous  catholic. 

While  the  news  of  the  victory  was  elating  the  hearts 
of  his  father  and  other  friends  abroad, and  striking  alarm 
into  Che  court  of  St.  James,  the  people  among  whom  it 
/lappeoed,  unaccustomed  to  domestic  war  for  so  many 
jears,  thought  and  talked  of  nothing  else.    The  zealous 
whlgs  and  presbyterians  in  general  regarded  his  success 
with  consternation  ;  but  the  general  tone  of  the  public 
mind  was  favourable  in  a  high  degree  to  Charles.  Many 
looked  upon  him  as  a  hero  destined  to  roAtore  his  pa-, 
ternal  country  to  the  consequence  and  prosperity  which 
it  had   lost  at  the  Union ;  and  with  that  national  spirit 
which  oflen  loads  men  to  prefer  in  sentiment  an  old  tale 
to  a  present  substantial  good,  they  talked  with  rapture 
of  tlie  renewed  independence  of  their  country,  and  of 
**the    Blue  Bonnets^*  once  more,  as   formerly,  going 
*^  over  the  Border,**  and  spreading  terror  in  the  rich  vales 
of  "Bngland.  One  of  the  schemes  of  the  day  made  Charles 
king  of  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  the  enemy  of  Eng- 
land;  and  they  welcomed  Uie  idea  of  their  country  soon 
Bturtiog  from  its  degraded  condition  of  a  province,  into 
that  of  a  separate  monarchy,  and  becoroinc^,  instead  of 
a  servile  appanage  uf  England,  a  respectablo  adversary 
even  to  that  powerful  country.     Such  ^devout  imagi na- 
tions^ were  inexpressibly  pleasing  to  the  public  mind — 
pleasing  though  dangerous,  and  acceptable    with    all 
tlieir  aJarnuog  accompaniments.    It  is  true,  they  were 
not  such  as  could  be  acted  upon — they  oould  not  stand 
the  slightest  inquiry  on  the  part  of  reason  ;  yet  for  a 
moment  they  seemed  to  have  dazzled  with  a  ray  of  ro- 
mance the  imagination  of  a  commercial  and   peaceful 
people. 

The  Highland  army  was  not  more  flattered  with  this 
emotion  of  the  public  mind,  than  the  vanquished  party 


was  ridiculed  and  condemned.  General  Cope,  now 
cooped  up  in  disgrace  within  the  walls  of  Berwick,  was 
the  iheme  of  a  thousand  scurril  rhymes,  which  were 
chanted  and  appreciated  every  where,  and  some  df 
which,  superior  to  the  rest  in  bitterness  of  sarcasm, 
are  yet  popular  in  Scotland.  Of  those  siil!  in  repute, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  ballad  to  the  air  of 
**  Killiecrankie,**  which  was  written  by  an  oast  Lothian 
farmer  named  Skirving.' 

From  the  time  that  he  returned  victorious  from  Pres- 
ton, Charles  continued,  under  the  style  of  prince  regent, 
to  exercise  every  act  of  sovereignty  at  Holyruodhouse, 
the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a  crowned  monarch  in  undis- 
turl^  possession  of  his  kingdom.  He  ordered  regiments 
to  be  levied  for  his  service,  and  troops  of  horse-guards 
for  the  defence  of  his  person.  I^Ie  appointed  a  council  to 
meet  him  every  morning  at  ten  o*clock,  the  members  of 
which  were,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  George  Murray, 
Secretary  Murray,  Quarter  Master  General  Sullivan, 
Lord  Pitsligo,  Lord  Eleho,  and  all  the  Highland  chiefs. 
He  also  propoeed  to  assemble  a  Scottish  parliament,  in 
order  at  once  to  gratify  tlie  vanity  of  the  people,  and  to 
interest  them  in  his  proceedings,  by  appearing  to  act 
with  their  sanction. 

His  deportment  during  this  brief  interval  of  triumph 
was  generally  considered  pensive.  He  seemed  least  of 
all  men  elated  by  his  victory,  and  he  had  the  air  of  one 
who  is  oppressed  by  business  and  care.  Tiiis  maybe 
accounted  for  by  the  magnitude  and  hazard  of  his  enter- 
prise, or  by  the  difficulty  which  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
perienced in  conducting  himself  with  impartiality 
among  his  adherents.  He  nevertheless  gave  occasional 
balls  to  the  numerous  ladies  who  favoured  his  cause,  and 
generally  dined  in  public  with  his  officers.  On  these 
occasions,  if  not  uniformly  cheerful,  he  at  least  exerted 
himself  to  appear  pleased  with  the  local  and  moral  char- 
acter of  his  paternal  kingdom.  He  frequently  said, 
when  at  dinner,  that  if  his  enterprise  was  successful, 
Scotland  should  be  his  //onover,,and  Holyroodhouse  his 
Herenhauun ;  a  saying  at  once  complimentary  in  the 
highest  degree  to  Scotland,  and  exquisitely  satirical  up- 
on King  George.  The  ladies  who  attended  his  enter- 
tainments in  Holy  rood,  took  pleasure  in  contributing 
^oir  plate,  china,  and  linen,  for  his  service ;  and  many 
an  old  posset  dish  and  snuffbox,  many  a  treasured  neck- 
lace and  repeater,  many  a  jewel  which  had  adorned  its 
successive  generations  of  mniily  beauties,  was  at  this 
time  laid  in  pledge,  in  order  to  raise  him  pecuniary 
subsidies. 

By  giving  these  entertainments,  Charles  at  once  re- 
warded and  secured  the  affection  of  his  female  partisans. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ladies  exercised  prodigious  in- 
fluence over  his  fortunes.  President  Forbes  complains 
somewhere,  that  he  could  scarcely  get  a  nian  of  sense 
to  act  with  him,  or  even  to  consult  in  his  emergen, 
cies,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  under  which  all  laboured 
of  pleasing  their  mistresses  by  favouring  the  Chevalier. 
Another  writer — an  officer  iji  the  army,  who  came  td 


*  In  this  rudo  but  clever  composition,  the  honest 
farmer  ombudies  almost  the  whole  of  the  talk  of  the 
times,  regarding  the  actors  on  both  sides.  He  speaks 
of  the  bravadoes  of  General  Cope  before  battle,  and  his 
pusillanimity  after.  He  describes  the  brave  Lochiel 
leading  his  Camerens  on  in  cfouds,  and  unloosing  all  his 
tremendous  energies  upon  the  enemy.  He  adverts  to 
the  dragoons  flying,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  ex- 
cessive terror,  at  first  sight  of  the  enemy  they  had 
threatened  to  cut  in  pieces,  and  witliout  firing  a  ffun. 
He  then  alludes  to  the  childish  terror  of  the  poor  VMun- 
teers,  and  in  particular  to  the  inefiectual  pulpit  valour 
of  the  sectarian  preachers.  Besides  reproaching  the 
Highlanders'  for  their  rapacity,  he  further  animadverts 
in  severe  terms  upon  the  conduct  of  the  British  officers, 
or»e  of  whom  betrayed  an  especial  degree  of  cowardice, 
and  that  under  circumstances  which  also  disgraced  his 
hunoanity.  This  officer  sent  to  the  author  to  demand 
satisfaction.  The  farmer  was  busy  forking  his  dung- 
hill when  the  friend  approached,  whose  hostile  inten- 
tions he  no  sooner  learned,  than  he  proceeded  to  put  that 
safe  barrier  between  his  own  person  and  that  of  the 
challenger;  afler  which,  he  patiently  waited  till  the 
gentleman  disclosed  his  errand.  When  he  had  heard 
all,  and  paused  a  little  to  consider  it,  he  at  last  replied 
with  great  coolness,  ^  Gang  awa  back  to  Mr.  Smith; 
tell  him  that  1  hae  nae  time  to  come  to  Haddington  to 
gi*e  him  satisfection ;  hut  say,  if  he  likes  to  come  here, 
im  tak*  a  look  o*  him ;  and,  if  1  think*  Vm  fit  to  fecht 
him,  I'll  fecht  him ;  and  if  no,  1*11  just  do  as  be  did— 1*11 


rm  awa  T* 


Edinburgh  in  the  subsequent  January  along  with  th^ 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  who  published  a  volume  of 
letters  regarding  his  journey — expresses  a  still  more 
painful  sort  of  qucrulousness,  when  lie  gravely  assures 
us,  that  it  was  actually  impossible  for  a  loyal  soldier  to 
win  the  smiles  of  any  lady  worthy  of  his  attention ;  all 
of  thein  being  in  love  with  the  Chevalier,  and  not  even 
scrupling  to  avow  their  Jacobitisrn,  by  wearing  white 
breastknots  and  ribands  in  their  private  assemblies. 
Charles,  though  said  to  have  been  at  this  period  of  his 
life  indifft)rent  to  women,  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity 
of  advancing  his  interests  by  their  means;  and,  accord- 
ingly*  vt  all  his  balls,  which  he  gave  in  tlie  picture  gal- 
lery of  Holyroodhouse,  he  exerted  himself  to  render 
them  those  attentions,  which  go  so  fiir  with  the  femide 
heart  under  any  circumstances,  but  which  must  of 
courso  have  been  peculiarly  successful  coming  from  one 
of  his  rank.  He  talked — he  danced— and  he  flattered. 
In  his  conversation,  he  had  all  the  advantage  of  high 
breeding,  besides  that  of  a  certain  degree  of  talent 
which  he  possessed  for  witty  and  poignant  remark.  In 
his  dancing,  he  had  the  equal  advantage  of  a  graceful 
person  and  exquisite  skill,  not  to  speak  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  very  circumstance  of  his  dancing,  at 
least  upon  the  favoured  individual.  His  flattery  was  of 
course  effective  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  estimation 
in  which  his  rank  was  hold.  In  all  his  proceeding?,  ho 
was  ruled  by  a  due  regard  to  impartiality.  As  there 
were  both  Highland  and  Lowland  ladies  in  the  company, 
he  called  for  music  alternately  appropriate  to  these  va- 
rious regions.  Sometimes,  also,  he  took  care  to  appear 
iu  ^*  a  habit  of  fine  silk  tartan,  (with  crimson  velvet 
breeches,)  and  at  other  times  in  an  English  court  dross, 
with  the  blue  riband,  star,  and  other  ensigns  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.**  We  cannot  easily,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  with  tlie  common  place  ioelings  of  the  modern 
world,  conceive  the  effect  which  these  scenes  must  have 
had  upon  all  who  witnessed  or  participated  in  them ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  when  a  prince,  and  one 
who  had  every  external  mark  of  princely  descent, — a 
Stuart,  moreover,  and  one  in  all  respects  worthy  of  his 
noble  race, — moved  to  the  sound  of  Scottish  airs  through 
the  hall  of  his  forefathers,  an  hundred  of  whom  looked 
down  upon  him  from  the  walls, — that  effect  most  have, 
been  something  altogether  bewilderiogly  delightful  and 
ecstatic 

While  Charles  held  court  in  Holyrood,  he  revived,  in 
one  instance  at  least,  a  courtly  practice  which  had  been 
for  some  time  renounced  by  the  sovereigns  of  England. 
This  was-— touching  for  the  King*s  eviL  It  is  well 
known  tliat  not  only  was  the  superstitious  behef  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  for  this  disease,  prevalent 
among  the  people  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
but  the  Book  of  Common  Prayef  actually  contained  an 
office  to  be  performed  on  such  occaaions,  which  has  only 
been  omitted  in  recent  editions  of  that  venerable  manual 
of  devotion.  Queen  Anne  was  the  lost  monarch  who 
condeeoended  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  on  whidi  ae- 
count,  it  used  always  to  be  said  by  the  Jacobites,  tliat 
the  usurping  feipily  dared  not  do  it,  lest  they  should  be- 
tiay  their  want  of  the  leal  royal  character.  We  have 
been  informed  by  an  ancient  nonjurant  still  alive,  that  a 
gentleman  of  England  having  applied  to  King  George 
the  First,  soon  afler  his  accession,  to  have  his  son 
touched,  and  being  peevishly  desired  to  go  over  to  the 
Pretender,  actually  obeyed  the  command,  and  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  experiment,  that  he 
became  and  ooo tinned  ever  after  a  firm  believer  in  the 
ju8  tftmfiirm,  and  a  staunch  friend  of  the  exiled  family. 
Whether  Charles  believed  in  the  supposed  power  of  the 
royal  touch,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
condescended  to  perform  the  ceremony  at  Holyrood- 
house, under  the  following  circumstances  ;-«- 

When  at  Perth,  ho  had  6eipn  petitioned  by  a.  poor  wo- 
man to  touch  her  daughter,  a  child  of  seven  years,  who 
had  been  dreadfully  afflicted  with  the  disease  ever  since 
her  infancy.  He  excused  himself  by  pleading  want  of 
time ;  but  directed  that  the  girl  should  be  brought  to 
him  at  Edinburgh;  to  which  she  was  accordingly  des- 
patched, under  the  care  of  a  stout  sick-nurse;  and  a 
day  was  appointed  when  she  should  be  introduced  to  hb 
presence  in  the  palace.  When  the  child  was  brought  in, 
he  was  found  in  the  picture  gallery,  which  served  as  his 
ordinary  audience  chamber ;  surrounded  by  all  his  prin- 
cipal officers  and  b^  many  ladies.  He  caused  a  circle 
to  be  cleared,  withm  whidi  the  child  was  adinitted,  to- 
gether with  her  attendant,  and  a  priest  in  his  canoni- 
cals.  The  patient  was  then  stripped  naked,  and  placed 
upon  her  knees  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  clergy, 
man  having  propot^ced  ap  appropriate  prayei — perhaps 
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th«'ofl[\oc  abovo  mentioned — Charles  approached  the 
kneeUn|r  girl,  and,  with  great  apparcnt8oIemnity,tooched 
the  sores  occasioned  by  the  disease,  pronouncing,  at 
every  different  application,' the  words,  **  I  touch,  but  God 
heal  !^  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  another  prayer 
from'the  priest;  and  the  patient,  being  again  dressed, 
was  oarriod  round  the  circle,  and  presented  with  little 
sums  of  money  by  all  present.  Precisely  twenty-one 
days  from  the  date  of  her  being  submitted  to  Charles's 
touch,  the  ulcers  fortunately  closed  and  healed ;  and 
nothing  remained  to  show  that  she  had  ever  been  afflict- 
ed, except  the  scars  or  marks  left  apon  the  skin  !  We 
have  derived  this  strange  tale  from  a  non-jurant  gentle, 
roan,  who  heard  the  woman  herself  relate  it,  and  who 
bad  tonched  with  his  own  fingers  the  spots  upon  her 
body  which  had  been  previomly  honoured  by  contact  with 
those  of  Prince  Charles.  The  poor  woman  told  her  story 
with  many  expressions  of  pride,  and  of  veneration  for 
bim  whdm  she  considered  her  deliverer.  She  also  added, 
that  she  had  received  many  valuable  presents  from  the 
Jacobites,  to  whom,  after  her  recovery,  she  had  been 
exhibited  by  her  parent,  and  who,  of  course,  did  not  en- 
tertain  the  slightest  doubt  regarding  the  e^cacy  of 
Charles's  fingers,  any  more  than  they  questioned  his 
pretensions  to  tlie  throne  of  Britain. 

While  Charles  endeavoured  in  this  nnannor  to  amuse 
his  friends  with  the  gaieties  of  a  court,  and  by  exercising 
the  functions  of  royalty,  he  did  not  neglect  that  atten- 
tion to  more  nrgent  matters  which  his  situati«m  and 
new  character  so  essentially  re<^uired.  On  the  contrary, 
in  issuing  proclamations,  and  m  hb  endeavours  to  in- 
crease  the  army,  he  was  perhaps  as  thoro«ghly  occupied 
Bs  any  prince  who  had  before  resided  within  the  walls 
of  Holyrood.  His  proclamations  were  calculated  to 
three  different  purposes, — >tbe  conciliation  of  his  cne- 
mies,  the  encouragement  of  h\i  hitherto  undeclared 
friends,  and  tlie  strengthening  of  his  pecuniary  and 
other  resources.  He  demanded  an  unlimited  surrender 
of  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
surrounding  country.  He  granted  protections  to  all 
persons  travelling  upon  their  lawful  business.  He  for- 
hade  all  public  rejoicings  for  the  victory  of  Preston. 
Ho  also  granted  an  indemnity  to  all  his  father's  people 
for  their  treasons,  during  the  exile  of  his  family,  requir. 
ing  only  that  they  should  promise  to  his  secretary  to 
live  hereafter  aH  obedient  subjects.  His  proclamations 
were  headed  with  the  words, — ^*^  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales,  d&c.  Regent  of  Scotland, England,  Franoe,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging ;  To 
all  his  majesty's  subjects,  greeting;"  and  sul>scribed, 
**  By  his  highnoss's  command,  J.  Murray." 

He  also  ^nd  it  necessary  to  publish  edicts,  for  the 
prevention  of  robberies  said  to  be  oummitted  by  his  sol- 
diers. It  seems  that,  in  searching  for  arms,  the  High- 
landers occasionally  used  a  little  license  in  regard  to 
other  matters  of  property;  thougii  it  is  also  allowed 
that  many  persons,  unconnected  with  hb  army,  assumed 
the  appearance  of  his  soldiers,  and  were  tira  chief  per- 
petrators of  the  felonies  complained  cf.  Whole  bands,  in- 
deed, of  these  wretches,  went  about  the  country, showing 
showing  forsed  commissions,  and  afleoting  to  sell  protec- 
tions  inCliarles's  name,  for  which  they  exacted  largeeums 
of  mone^.  The  Highland  army  were  partly  bUmeable  for 
these  misdemeanours,  because  they  had  opened  the  pub- 
lic jails  wherever  they  came,  and  let  hiose  tho  culprits, 
and  because,  since  their  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  the 
•word  of  justice  had  been  completely  suspended. 
Charles,  however,  who  was  perfectly  anblaraeable,  made 
every  possible  exertion  to  suppress  a  svstem  which 
tended  so  much  to  bring  his  cause  into  bad  repute ;  and 
his  exertions  seem  to  have  not  been  altogfether  inefibc- 
taaL 

It  unfortunately  happcne.d,  that  while  he  did  all  he 
could  to  prevent  small  or  individual  robberies,  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  own  exchequer  compelled  him  to  author- 
ixo  others  of  greater  magnitude  upon  tho  pnblic  bodies 
of  the  kingdom.  From  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  lie  ex. 
acted  a  thousand  tents,  six  thousand  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  smaller  articles,  lor  the  use  of  his  troops. 

He  seized  all  the  goods  in  the  custom  houses  of  Leith  ^ ^ 

and  Borrowstounness,  and  immediately  convened  them  oppose  the  progress  of  the  insurgents ;  and  his  Majesty^ 


happened  to  be  in  their  hands.  The  penalty  which  he 
assigned  to  those  who  sl)ould  n<*sr1ect  his  summons,  was 
military  execution  with  fire  and  sword. 

During  this  temporary  paralysis  of  tlie  f^etn  of  the 
law,  the  following  ludicrous  circumctance  is  said  to  have 
taken  place.  The  landhdy  of  a  Highland  sergeant, 
resident  in  tlie  Gras^market,  one  day  came  into  hi« 
room,  exclaiming  loudly  against  a  neighbour  who  she 
said  owed  her  eight  shillings,  and  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage  of  the  decease  of  the  laws  to  refuse  payment. 
^  Confound  the  hale  pack  o'  ye !"  she  continued ;  ^  ever 
rtince  ye  cam  heie,  there's  been  neither  law  nor  justice 
in  the  country.  Charlie  may  be  what  he  likes ;  but  he 
can  ne'er  be  a  gude  king  that  ]vre vents  puir  folk  frae 
getting  their  ain !" — **  Say  ye  sae?"  replied  the  sergeant 
in  some  little  indignation,  **  I  can  tell  ye,  though.  Prince 
Charlie  has  petter  law  and  shnstice  paith,  than  ever 
your  Chordie  had  a'  his  tays.  Come  alang  wi'  me,  and 
I'll  let  yc  see  ta  cood  law  and  chustice  too!"  The  land- 
lady conducted  her  lodger  ti>  the'  house  of  the  debtor, 
which  he  entered  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
**  Mistress,"  he  said  to  the  recusant  dame,  ^  do  you  pe 
awinthis  honest  woman  my  landlatyta  aught  shilling?" 
—  **And  what  although  1  should?"  was  the  answer; 
*'  what  the  mnckledecvil  bae  ye  to  do  wi't?" — *^  I'll  show 
you  what  I  have  to  do  with  it,"  said  the  Highlander ; 
and  mounting  a  cutty  stool,  he  proceeded  witli  great 
nonehalane€  to  depopulate  the  gv>od  woman's  shelves  of 
her  shining  pewter  plates,  which  he  handed  down  one 
by  one  into  his  landlady's  apron,  saying  at  every  suc- 
cessive descent  of  his  arm,  ^Mere's  ta  oood  law  and 
chustice  too !"  Pewter  plates  were  at  that  time  the 
very  penalea  of  a  Scottish  housewife  of  the  lower  order ; 
and  .when  the  woman  saw  her  treasured  bink  thus  laid 
waste,  she  relented  incontinent,  and,  forthwith  proceed- 
inff  into  another  room  to  get  tlie  money,  paid  the  land- 
lady her  debt;  in  return  for  which  she  demanded  back 
her  plates.  The  Highhind  J.  P.  replaced  uU  the  goods 
in  their  shelves,  except  a  few,  which  he  desiied  the 
landlady  to  carry  liotne.  ^  What !"  exclaimed  the  pro- 
prietrix^  *^  am  I  no  to  get  a'  my  plates  baek  when  I've 
paid  my  debt?" — ** Tat  you  are  not,"  quoth  the  ser- 
geant, **  unless  you  give  me  ta  other  twa  shilling  for 
laying  ta  law  upon  you."  This  additional  sum,  the  poor 
woman  was  actually  obliged  to  pay;  and  the  High- 
lander then  went  home,  with  his  landlady ;  exclaiming  all 
the  way,  **Tare  now's  itt  cood  law  and  chustice  paiUi — 
petter  than  ever  your  Chordie  had  a'  his  tays !" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OATHEJIING  AT  EDINBURGH. 

But  to  wanton  lue,  to  wanton  mc, 
Ken  yc  what  maist  u-ad  wanton  nie  ? 
To  see  King  Janiee  nt  Bdinba^gh  C'rus^, 
Wi*  My  tlMHifland  foot  and  burae, 
And  tlio  UsuriicrTMrced  to  floo  : 
Oh  Uiifl  is  what  uiaist  wad  wanton  me. 

Jaeohitt  Sonff. 

The  Court  at  St.  James's,  thoroughly  alarmed  at 
Charles's  progress  aud  success,  were  now  taking  mea- 
sures to  present  a  force  against  him,  which  might  be 
capable  olf  at  once  potting  a  stop  to  his  career.  About 
the  end  of  September,  the  kin^  ordered  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  several  battalions  of  ftwt  and  some 
squadrons  of  hort«,  to  march  directly  to  Scotland,  under 
the  command  of  Marshal  Wade.  Tliey  were  appointed 
to  assemble  at  DoocaiFter,  and  Wade  set  out  from  Lon- 
don on  the  6th  of  October,  in  order  to  assume  the  com- 
mand. It  was  the  9!)th  of  October,  however,  before  this 
army  reached  Newcastle,  on  their  way  to  meet  the 
Highland  army ;  by  which  time,  Charles  was  ua  the 
point  of  marching  into  Englond. 

This  force  being  still  oonsidered  too  small,  the  king, 
besides  using  evor^  endeavour  to  enlist  new  men,  or- 
derod  home  a  considerable  portion  of  his  veteran  army 
from  Flanders,  along  with  its  youthful  commander, 
William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  his  second  son,  who  had 
already  distins^isbed  himself  at  the  well  fought,  though 
unsuccessful  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Innumerable  bodies 
of  militia  were  also  raised  throughout  the  eoontry,  to 


into  money,  by  selling  them  back  to  the  sinog^tors  from 
whom  they  had  been  taken.  He  mulcted  the  city  of 
Glasgow  in  five  tboummd  and  five  hundred  pounds. 
He  sent  letters,  moreover,  to  all  the  chief  magistrates  of 
burghs  throughout  tho  kingdom,  requiring  them  to  con- 
tribute certain  sums  for  his  service ;  as  also  to  all  col- 
lectors  of  the  land-tax,  to  all  collectors  and  comptrollers 
of  the  custom  and  excise,  and  to  all  fkctors  upon  the 
estates  forfeited  In  1715,  domandln|r  the  money  which 
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the  better  to  carrv  on  the  war,  was  favoured  with  a 
loan  of  700,0002.,  by  the  proprietors  of  two  privateer  ves- 
sels, which  had  recently  taken  upwards  of  that  sum  in 
specie  from  the  French. 

To  oppose  forces  thus  leisurely  collected,  and  in  such 
quantities,  Charles  exerted  himself  at  Edinburgh,  for  six 

weeks  aflcr  hirvictory,  to  raise  the  clans  which  had  not      *  The  house  of  Stuart  had  assumed  the  white 
at  first  declared  themselves,  and  to  organize  his  little  cockade ;  tho  white  Horse  is  oonqricuons  in  tho  anne  of 
army  as  well  as  time  and  circumstances  would  allow.  |Bnuifwick« 


He  despatched  (September  24th)  a  messenger  to  the  Ue 
of  Skye,  to  assure  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the 
Laird  of  MacLeod,  that,  not  imputing  tlAeir  ioactAviily  io 
disaffection,  he  was  ready  to  receive  them  and  their  pow- 
erful clans  as  the  most  fe^'oured  of  his  fiither's  loyal  snh- 
jects.    From  Skye,  this  messenger  (Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
Leod, advocate)  was  commissioned  to  go  to  Castle  Dow- 
nie,  the  residence  of  tlio  JLord  Lovat,  and  to  deliver  the 
same  message  to  that  ancient,  but  incalculable  adherent 
The  message  met  with  no  success  at  Skye,  where  Don- 
can  Forbes  had  been  exerting  himself  to  confirm  the  two 
recusant  chiefe  in  their  loyalty.    But  with  Lovat,  the 
charm  of  a  reported  victory  had  a  different  efl^ct.    On 
hearing  of  the  afiutir  of  Prestoo,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed  in  a  transport,  tJiat  neither  ancient  nor  modem 
times  could  furnish  a  parallel  to  so  brilliant  a  victory. 
At  once  tbrowinff  off  the  mask  which  he  had  so  loiy 
worn,  be  descended  to  the  court-yard  in  front  of  his  Cas. 
tie,  and,  casting  his  hat  upon  the  groimd,  draak  io  a 
bimiper  of  wine,  **  Success  to  the  White  Soee,*  and  coa. 
fusion  to  the  White  Horse  and  all  its  adherails!"    Hs 
had  previously  been  exerting  himself  to  raise  his  claa, 
which  be  desi^pied  to  put  under  the  vixdiTge  of  his  son,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  then  at  the  college  of  Sc  Aadrena. 
He  now  resolved  seriously  and  energetically  to  aids  mCh 
the  prince,  and,  calling  his  son,  commanded  him  to  lead 
out  the  men.    The  young  man  was  very  unwillh^  lo  d^ 
so,  but  could  not  resist  the  orders  of  so  arbilTMy  a  fiffctir 
Lovat  contrived  that  he  himself  ahould  atiU  sfMiear  leyirf 
to  government,  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  hotirnmAiai^ 
threw  all  the  blame  of  the  insurrection  of  (he  dui  vpm 
his  son,  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  represent  as  **rTrnm 
headstrong  and  disobedient  of  children.    Forbes  knew 
bis  lordship  too  well  to  believe  his  asscrtioos*  and  ebbs- 
diately  proceedod  to  apprehend  liiin.    He  vras  enatWle 
do  so,  by  moans  of  a  body  of  independent  l^yal 
which  he  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in 
and  with  whom  ho  eventually  contrived  to  over-e 
CSan  Fraser  so  entirely,  that  they  durst  not  make  aa  it- 
tempt  to  join  the  Chevalier. 

No  two  characters  couki  present  a  greater  oontfaattkas 
tliose  of  LcM-d  Lovat  and  the  Lord  Prcsideat.  Ths&i^ 
mer,  ferocious,  cunning,  and  turbulent,  was  al  tkst  aa 
ancient  Feudal  Baron  could  have  been  in  miifkiAiwi. 
the  latter,  gentle,  candid,  and  unambitious^  was  tki  wnf 
beau  ideal  of  a  good  citiaen.  Lovat  liad  spent « leaf  16 
in  dark  pohtical  intrigues,  alternately  siding  mithcsdi 
party  of  the  state;  Forbes  had  devoted  himself  ftr  thi^ 
years,  to  the  single  and  consistent  object  of  advaaesf 
the  pure  principles  of  the  revolution.  The  one  w«  thi 
worst  of  Jacobites,  the  other  the  best  of  whigs. 

Although  the  prcaident  was  generally  snrnnwdiil  n 
his  negotiations,  he  could  not  prevent  a  certain  ni 
of  the  clans  firom  marching  to  join  the  prince's 
As  he  himself  dccUues  in  one  of  his  letters,  rebds  alalk. 
ed  out  from  families  for  whose  royal^  he  eonld  hm 
previously  staked  his  life;  and  even  his  own  nephew, to 
his  great  astonishment  and  mortification,  one  <iay  asens- 
ed  the  white  cockade  and  joined   the  insurgentik    Jt 
would  indeed  appear,  tliat  he  was  in  some  cases  egi^ 
ously  deceived,  and  that,  by  a  policy  not  less  fins^ 
tiianhis  own,  many  whom  be  considered  his  fiieo^M 
only  assured  him  of  their  loyalty,  in  order  toUltim 
into  security,  and  that  they  might  be  able  to 
him  in  their  turn. 

Edinburgh  was  in  the  mean  time  experiencing  _. 

of  the  miseries  appropriate  to  a  civil  war.    For  m  few  daja 
after  tho  battle  of  Gladsmuir,  the  communication  hetweok 
the  iaty  and  castle  contmjied  open.    The  Hi^falandeia 
kept  guard  at  the  weigh-housc,  an  old  building  BJtnnlf^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  street  leading  to  the  cactle,  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  fortress  itself;  and  tfaf^^sl 
first  allowed  all  kinds  of  provisions  to  pass,  poiticdbrij 
for  the  use  of  the  ofiScers.    But  tlie  garrison  soonheoib- 
ning  to  annoy  them  with  cohorns  and  cannon,  araeES 
were  issued  on  the  29th  of  Septeml)er,  that  no 
should  be  permitted  to  pass.    General  Guest  theti 
letter  to  tho  city,  tJircatening  to  use  his  cannon 
the  stations  of  the  Highland  guards,  unless  they 

ted  a  fi-oe  communication.    As  that  involved  the -^ 

of  the  town  to  a  great  extent,  the  inhabitants— lor  tbm 
were  no  magistrates — implored  a  respite  for  m 
ni^ht,  which   was  granted.    They  then  waited 
Prmce  Charles,  and  sliowed  him  General  Guest's  L 
He  immediately  gave  them  an  answer  in  writinsf', 
they  might  show  it  to  tho  governor,  expressing  his 
prise  at  the  barbarity  of  the  officer  who  threatened  ts 
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hdo^  dktreM  upon  tb»  eitiieiMt  Sor  aot  doing  what  was 
•ut  ^  their  power,  aiMl  at  tbe  extravagance  which  de- 
manded his  reoanctatioB  of  att  the  advaalafea  he  poasess. 
ed  by  the  fiirtnoe  of  Wiar.  Ho  oondudod,  by  threatening 
to  vetaliatB  upon  the  ffarrison,  in  reprisala  upon  their  es- 
litea,  and  ako  upon  those  of  **ail  known  abettor*  of  the 
GenauB  gofemjoent*'  UpoA  preaenting  Uiia  l^ter  to 
GeBcnl  6aflat»  and  making  earnest  entreaty  fiir  a  further 
rsspita,  ths  citizens  obtained  a  promise  that  no  shots 
should  be  fifed  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
known  upon  the  subject,  providing  that  the  besiegers 
ahooklt  daring  that  time,  oSOfer  no  anooyanoe  to  the  gar- 


This  condition  was  broken  next  day  by  the  levity  of 

the  Highlanders,  who  fired  off  their  pieces,  to  frighten 

some  P^pl*  who  were  carryinjgf  provisions  up  the  Castle- 

hilL    The  governor  then  considered  himself  justified  in 

firing  upon  the  |[«ard.    Charles,  on  learning  what  had 

taken  piaer,  published  a  proclamation,  exhibiting  all  in- 

tereoutae  with  tbe  castle  upon  pain  of  death,  and  ^ye 

orders  to  strengthen  the  blockade,  by  posting  additional 

guards  at  several  places.    The  garrison  retaliated  ibr 

thia  Miiniin,  hy  firing  at  all  the  Highlanders  they  could 

«ec    Oi  the  ^h  of  October,  they  commenced  a  regubr 

beobardment  of  the  city.    When  it  ^ew  dark,  the  can- 

Buiarfing  ceased,  and  a  party,  ssUymg  out^  tlirew  up  a 

Ireach  across  the  CasUefaill,  where  they  planted  cannon, 

and  fired  baUs  and  cartoooh  shot  down  the  street    They 

mho  set  fire  to  one  or  two  deserted  houses  at  tbe  bead  of 

the  street,  and,  on  the  people  running  to  extinguish  it, 

destroyed  seme  Innocent  lives.    The  people,  then  dread- 

faU^  alamed,  began  to  busy  themselves  in  transporting 

their  afed  and  infirm  friends  to  the  country,  ^ha^  with 

their  bmsI  valnahle  eflfocts ;  and  the  streets,  cm  which  the 

baUfita  were  perpetnaUy  descending  with  terrific  effect, 

wese  eoon  an  tompletdy  deserted  hy  day,  as  they  usually 

wese  by  night.    In  nmnin|r  down  to  Lisith  fi>r  shelter,  a 

rtX  party  met  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  hurryinpr 
the  same  purpose  towards  Edinburgh,  because  a  Bri- 
tish ahi^  of  war,  lying  off  in  the  roads,  and  whoae  inter- 
CMiffse  with  the  shore  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Higfa- 
hnrfnfii,  was  firing  into  their  streets  with  the  same 
ibtaiefifeet.  AH  was  perplexity  and  dismay ;  and  tbe  un- 
happj  citiasne  stood  still,  wringing  their  hands,  andexe- 
craluig  the  emel  nccfeBififii  of  war. 

Cieneral  Guest,  who  ooomianded  in  the  castle  at  this 
msBBBBtava  crisis,  has  been  much  lauded  fiir  the  spirit 
wilh  vhi^  he  held  out  against  the  insurgents ;  and  as  his 
mmmmtBaM  inscriirtien  of  Westminster  Abbey  contains 
en  e«l^gi«na  upon  him  in  reftrenoe  to  that  passage  of  his 
hfti,  it  naay  be  said,  that  the  thanks  of  the  country  have 
besB  lendercd  to  hktf  lor  his  good  service.    It  is  now  to 
he  6s  the  first  time  disclosed^  that  the  public  gratitude 
miidiresled  in  regard  to  CSeneml  Guest    The 
to  whom  hi  reality  government  was  indebted  ibr 
of  the  fiuiress,  was  General  George  Pres- 
ton ~ei  VaBey^field,  an  ancient  eohher  of  the  Km^  Wd- 
Wam  aehool,  who  had  been  lecentiy  superseded  m  the 
rem— ndef  the  garrison  by  Guest,  but  who  had  not  re- 
liied  Atm  his  post  when  the  insurrection  broke  out 
Aisr  the  defeet  of  Preston,  on  the  Highlandef s  return. 
img  m  triumph  and  investing  the  castle.  General  Guest, 
who  was  net  fiee  of  some  suspicions  of  Jacobilism,  call- 
ed a  eeaiMTJl  of  war,  and  urged  thai,  as  the  fbrtram  could 
not  be  held  out,  a  capitolation  should  hnmsdiately  be 
saisffBd  hilei.    All  the  officers  present  iissented  to  his  pro- 
psaal,  except  old  General  Preston,  who,  with  the  spirit 
«f  all  the  twewiytmmptiifrnM  he  had  aerved  glowing  in  his 
boseHB,  eolennly  protested  against  tbe  measure ;  adding 
that,  if  It  shenld  be  determined  on,  ho  would  that  night 
send  ofiTan  express  to  l<ondon,  to  lav  hb  oomraission  at 
kis  — iesty's  met,  as  he  would  consider  himself  disgraced 
hf  bohing  it  an  hour   longer.     Guest  remonstrated 
sfaamt  the  old  generis  resolution,  which  was  calculated 
to  wfiect  so  mi£h  dishonour  upon  the  garrison ;  but  tbe 
vitoNn  remained  inflexible.     When  the  governor   at 
length  tbund  it  impossible  to  move  htm,  he  asked  if  he 
wamkt  tske  the  responsihility  upon  himself,  and  command 
ffe  garrison  in  his  name;  to  which  the  general  consent- 
ed.    The  gwremment  of  the  aastle  then  devolved  upon 
who  hnmediatoly  set  about  tixne  active  mea- 
the  tesultef  which  we  have  just  described.    The 
eolfier,  noweigbty<«x  years  of  age,  seventy  of 
wfaieh  he  had  spent  hi  the  srmy,  was  so  feehle  that  be 
eeuld  hardly  walk.    Keverthelms,  his  vigilance  was  in- 
Bwnaanf     Once  every  two  hours,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
earned  leund  the  amUs  in  his  arm^diair,  in  order  to  visit 
the  sentries.    He  also  took  oare,  whenever  a  party  of 
Highhnders  appeared  within  sight,  to  have  a  cannon 
loi^ed  vMi  grepe-shol  discharfed  at  them.    It  is  said 
that  when  Charlea  was  infiirmed  of  the  annoyance  thus 


given  to  hi#  men,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  new  governor, 
to  the  efiect  that,  if  it  was  not  discontinued^  he  would 
immediately  givo  orders  to  bum  Vidlcyfield  house,  the 
scat  of  his  ekicr  brother.  To  this  General  Preston  is 
said  to  have  returned  for  answer,  ^  he  (the  Qiovalier)  was 
at  liberty  to  do  exactly  as  Jio  pleased  with  Voileyficld ; 
for  kii  part,  he  was  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  so  long  as  he 
had  the  honour  of  holding  the  commission  of  his  Sover- 
eign. He  only  bogged  to  add,  that  as  soon  as  he  reeeiv- 
od  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  his  brother's  house, 
he  vTould  givo  orders  that  Womyss  Castle  should  share 
the  same  fide.**  Wemyss  Castle  was  the  paternal  seat  of 
Lord  EUcho^  one  of  Charles's  principal  adherents ;  and  atf 
it  overhung  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  was  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  government  vessels  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  General  Preston  was  able  to 
retaliato  in  the  manner  threatened.  Charles,  thereibre, 
saw  fit  to  press  his  remonstrance  no  fiulher. 

The  distress,  indeed,  which  the  blockade  of  the  castle 
liad  brought  upon  the  city,  was  now  found  to  be  so  on- 
favousable  to  Charleses  cause,  that  he  was  obliged,  for 
the  sake  of  his  reputation,  to  take  it  off.  He  dm  so  by 
proclamation,  on  tne  evening  of  the  day  succeeding  its 
commencement  The  cannonade  then  ceased  on  the  part 
of  the  castle,  into  which  provisions  were  ever  afterwards 
conveyed  without  molestation. 

Tho  prisoners  token  atGladsmuir  had  meanwhile  been 
sent  to  distant  parts  of  the  country— the  officers  to  Perth, 
and  the  private  men  to  Logierait  in  Athole.  Some  Ser- 
jeants, corporals,  and  private  men,  were  prevailed  noon 
to  enlist  in  the  victorious  army ;  but  most  of  them  aiicr- 
Mrards  deserted.  The  officers,  who,  besides  their  parole, 
had  alto  taken  an  oath  not  to  serve  against  the  house 
of  Stuart  fi>r  a  twelvemonth,  held  as  little  ftith  with 
their  captors,  many  of  them  resuming  their  place  in  the 
king's  army  as  soon  as  opportunity  permitted.  The 
wounded,  being  allowed  to  carry  away  their  mutila- 
ted bodies  as  soon  as  they  couid,  travelled  into  Eng- 
land,  as  beggars,  showing  their  dreadful  gashes  whcr- 
ever  they  went;  by  which  means  the  curiosity  of  the 
English  populace  was  at  once  gratified,  and  a  salutary 
terror  of  the  Highlanders  spread  throughout  the  country 
which  they  desigxied  to  invade. 

Tbe  real  accessions  of  force  which  Prince  Charles  re- 
ceived at  Edinburgh,  were,  notwithstanding  the  counter- 
acting ef  Forbes,  fUly  as  considerable  as  his  circum- 
stances conU  have  led  to  expect  The  first  that  joined 
him  was  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Atrioy, 
who  arrived  in  town  en  the  3d  of  October  with  a  regi- 
ment of  fiOO  men,  most  of  whom  were  of  his  own  nemo, 
and  from  the  county  of  Forfiu*.  Next  day  came  Gordon 
of  Glenbucket,  with  400  nienfix>m  the  head  of  Aberdeen- 
shire,  fiMrming  a  regiment,  of  whidi  he  and  his  kinsmen 
were  tbe  officers.  Lord  Pitdigo  arrived  on  tbe  9tb,  with 
a  great  body  of  gentlemen  fit>m  the  counties  of  Aberdeen 
aira  Buiff,  attended  by  their  servants,  all  well  armed  and 
mounted;  ae  also  a  small  body  of  In&ntry.  These  val- 
uabto  reeruHs  were  flrom  the  northern  part  of  the  Low- 
lands  of  Scotland,  where  nonjuraney  might  be  said  to 
have  its  principal  dtodel,  and  where  the  Episcopalian 
and  Roman  Catnolie  forms  of  worship  are  still  vigorously 
floreooent  Various  other  gentlemen  ftom  me  north, 
along  with  some  mferior  septoof  Highland  fiunilies,  join- 
ed  the  army  hdbra  tbe  end  of  Octwier,  when  the  whole 
amount  was  somewhat  less  than  six  thousand. 

The  Chevalier,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  Preston, 
found  ibw  adherents  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
eountry  south  of  the  Forth.  *  Even  when  he  was  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  dty,  only  about  three  hundred  of 
the  iiUiabitants,  and  those  not  the  most  respectoble,  did 
him  tho  honour  of  sseumingthe  white  cockade.  In  fact, 
his  eoterprise  was  looked  upon  by  tbe  citixcns  as  a  thing 
quite  foreign  to  their  feelings  and  ordinary  pursuits ;  it 
had  the  charm  of  romanoo,  and  tlie  merit,  perhaps,  of  ab. 
struct  justice ;  but  was  it  for  them  to  leave  their  profita- 
ble counters  and  snug  firesides,  in  order  to  swaggor  away 
into  Enghmd  with  arms  in  their  hands,  for  the  purpose 
of  aoqmring  military  glory,  and  asserting  the  visionary 
claims  of  a  hot-headed  foreigner  7  It  was  easy  to  wish 
the  young  man  well,  and  to  form  the  resolution  of  sub- 
rnitung  tranquilly  to  his  authority,  should  he  succoGd  ; 
but,  hr  thoumnds  who  had  indifference  enough  to  take 
that  neutral  ground,  there  was  not  perhaps  one  that  had 
sufficient  courage  or  enthusiasm  to  take  a  personal  and 
active  part  in  th»  oaose.  The  graat  mass  ofpeople,  hap- 
py in  their  own  individual  oonoems  and  prospcots,  con- 
tented themsehres  with  repeating  the  common  adage, 
«"  Whoever's  king,  1*11  be  subject" 

Besides  this  ileseription  of  supineness,  the  CTicvalier 
had  to  contend  with  another  fbeling  of  a  different  port, 
but  not  less  inimical  to  hi))  purposes.    This  was  the  stem 


Presbyterian  principle  of  dislike  to  his  fomily,  origins^ 
ing  in  the  religious  pcrsecotioiis  to  which  his  ancestor* 
had  subjected  a  portion  of  tlic  people  of  Scotland.  It  is 
true,  that  tiio  most  rigid  scot  of  Presbyterians  had,  since 
the  Revolu-  ion,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  coalesce  with 
tho  Jacobites  ivith  tlie  hope,  in  case  the  house  of  Stuait 
were  restored,  to  obtain  what  they  calkd  a  covenanted 
king ;  and  that  a  Uiousand  of  this  tfcct  hsd  assembled  in 
Dumfries-shire,  at  the  first  intelligence  of  the  insurrection, 
bearing  arms  and  colours,  and  supposed  to  contemplato  a 
junction  with  the  Chevalier.  But  these  extravagant  reli- 
gionists were  now  almost  as  violently  distinot  from  the  es- 
tablished church  of  Scotland,  as  ever  thoy  had  been  fhmi 
thoee  of  England  and  Rome,  and  had  long  ceased  to  play 
the  most  promiifcnt  part  ui  tiie  national  disputes  about 
forms  of  worship.  Tbe  established  clergy,  and  tlie  greater 
part  of  their  congregations,  were  adverse  to  Charles  upon 
considerations  perfectly  moderate,  but  at  the  same  time 
weU-groundcd,  and  not  easily  to  be  shaken. 

Some  instances  have  reached  us  which  show  the  effi*- 
cacy  of  these  sentimenta  a^inst  Charleses  causey  and  al 
the  same  time  prove  the  disinclination  of  war  which  an 
age  of  domestic  peace  and  increasing  commerce  had  pro. 
doced  in  the  Lowlands.  When  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock 
exerted  himself,  in  171^  for  the  defenee  of  government, 
he  found  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  raising  a  large 
regiment  amon^  his  tenanta  and  dependents,  all  of  whom 
were  at  once  willing  to  attend  their  baronial  master,  and 
hearty  in  the  cause  for  which  he  desired  their  services. 
But  on  the  son  of  that  earl  coming  to  Kilmaniock  in  1745, 
and  requesting  the  inhabitants  to  arm  themselves  in  be- 
half  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  there  was  a  very  diffisrent  re. 
suit  By  this  time,  the  people  were  making  fortunes  by 
tbe  manu&cture  of  nightcaps,  and  had  got  different 
lighto  regarding  fimdal  servitude;  which,  added  to  their 
prejudices  against  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  pretends, 
caiMed  them  fairiy  to  rebel  against  their  ancient  baronial 
master.  His  lordship  assembled  them  in  the  town-ball, 
and  tried  them  first  with  entreaties,  and  then  with 
threats ;  bat  not  one  man  would  consent  to  join  his  stand- 
ard. He  then  confined  his  demands  to  their  arms ;  for, 
weavers  as  they  were,  ihey  still  retained  the  old  musketo 
and  rusty  shabbies  of  their  covenanting  ancestors,  and 
occasionally  displayed  thorn  at  bloodless  wappuisbaws. 
Bat  this  requisition  thev  werecquollv  prepared  to  resist; 
and  one  of  them  even  bad  the  hardihood  to  ieH  his  lord- 
ships that  **  if  they  presented  him  with  their  guns,  it 
would  be  vrith  the  muzxU  till  him  r  The  Earl  of  Kit 
marnock,  therefore,  brought  nono  but  himself  and  his 
bodv-servanta  to  the  prince's  army. 

The  Earl  of  Kellie  was  equally  nnsuoeessfbl  in  his  at- 
tempt to  raiee  his  dependents.  This  eccentric  nobleman 
is  described  in  the  Mercury,  as  going  over  to  Fife,  in  or- 
der to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  prince's  service  upon  his 
estates  in  that  wdU-afiPected  dristrict  Ho  never  ^&l 
above  three  men, — himself  as  cmonel,— an  old  Fifo  laird 
fi>r  lieutcaantcolonel,  and  aserving^nan  who  had  to  re- 
present  all  tho  rest  of  the  troop  by  ms  own  s|n|fle  persoit ! 

This  indeed,  was  but  too  common  a  case  m  the  Low 
oountries ;  snd  the  saying  of  a  cautioas  rustic,  who  was 
asked  what  side  ho  was  going  to  take  in  these  troubles, 
may  be  mentioned  as  sufliciently  indicating  the  seoli. 
menta  of  almost  the  whole  oommuntty  regar<yng  the 
measure  of  takmg  up  arms.  **For  my  part,"  said  the 
cool  Scot,  **  I*m  ctoar  for  being  on  the  same  side  wi'  the 
hangman.  I'll  stay  till  I  see  what  side  he*9  to  tak,  and 
then  I'll  decide." 

It  is  common  to  hear  the  Jacobites  Uamed,  as  the 
cavaliers  had  been  in  the  preceding  century,  for  pH-r^L- 
stir;  but  tbe  least  reflection  will  show,  that  however  true 
this  charge  may  be,  with  regard  to  his  English  friends,  it 
is  very  unreasonable  so  far  as  his  Scottish  adherenta  are 
conc^ned.  llie  Chevalier,  in  common  with  other  per- 
sons in  distress,  had  many  friends  who  would  have  done 
any  thing  for  him  but  injure  their  fortune.  They  would 
speak  inlils  fiivour,  drink  in  his  fkvour,  write  in  his  fii- 
vour,  and  even  perhaps  lend  him  a  little  money ;  buttlicy 
could  not  risk  or  sacrifice  aUt  nor  conld  they  be  expect- 
ed. Many  of  them  had  ties  much  stronger  and  dearer 
than  those  of  party  |  ihe  miuds  of  many  oSiers  were  not 
of  a  warlike  ^somplexion  {  and  thousands  who  had  for- 
merly rag^rded  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarta  as  a  desira- 
ble object,  were  now  alarmed  wlien  thoy  saw  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war  before  their  ryes^  The  Highlanders, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  constitutian  of  their  society,  found 
it  easy,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  to 

» leave  their  boimie  Highland  hillf>. 

Their  wives  snd  bairns  sac  dear, 
To  draw  the  sword  for  Scotland's  lord. 

The  young  Chevalier.*' 
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Compellod  by  their  chiefs,  who  had  hig^h  expectations 
from  the  enterprise^  they  oould  not  remain  at  home  with 
honour;  aad  th»y  were  at  the  same  time  attracted  by 
the  prospects  of  a  canipai|ra  in  the  wealthy  territory  of 
the  Sassemich,  These  cireamstonces  and  considerations 
certainly  did  not  attend  the  tree  and  enlightened  Low- 
landers ;  none  of  whom  foiind  it  possible  so  far  to  over- 
come their  natural  prudence,  except  those  who  had 
laboured  under  the  influence  of  strong  political  and  re. 
ligious  predileetions*  or  who  were  in  that  condition  when 
any  chinge  must  bring  profit  and  advantage. 

Kven  in  cases  where  the  adherent  possessed  a  oon> 
sidsrabie  fortune,  a  prudential  plan  was  generally  adopted, 
by  whieh  it  was  at  least  secured  to  the  family.  Thus, 
when  the  proprietor  himself  went  out,  he  made  over  the 
estate  to  his  eldest  son,  who  remained  at  home  in  pos- 
session ;  and,  mre  versa^  when  the  father  was  averse  to 
active  partisanship,  a  son  went  out,  along  with  all  ihe 
forces,  both  in  the  way  of  men  and  money,  which  the 
house  could  contribute,  assured  that,  although  the  youth 
ehould  tail  or  be  attainted,  he  had  still  brothers  to  inherit 
the  patrimonial  property  for  the  behoof  of  the  family. 
fiouM  of  the  Highland  chiefs  themselves  saw  fit  to 
adopt  this  policy.  The  MacDonalds  of  Clanranald, 
«nd  also  those  of  Glengary,  wore  led  out  by  the  sons  of 
their  respeotive  chiefi.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
campaign,  tlie  wife  of  Ihe  chief  of  the  Macintoshes  taised 
the  clan  in  behalf  of  Charles,  while  Macintosh  himself 
served  as  an  officer  in  a  militia  raised  Tor  the  defbnoo  of 
government. 

It  is,  altogether,^  rather  to  bo  wondered  at,  that,  fifty, 
seven  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
when  the  popular  feeling  of  loyalty  might  be  expected  to 
have  &irly  settled  down  in  a  new  channel,  so  many 
honourable  and  prudent  men  should  have  been  found  to 
peril  their  lives  m  advocating  its  rights  with  the  sword. 
The  generation  which  had  transacted  and  witnessed  the 
revolution  was  completely  gone ;  and  Prince  Charles  was 
but  a  remote  descendant  of  the  party  who  suffbrcd  on  that 
memorable  ooeaaion.  If  time  alone  could  not  extinguish 
his  claims  by  proscription,  as  it  does  all  others,  the 
changes  whicn  had  taken  place  upon  the  face  of  society, 
and  upon  thp  polity  of  the  state,  might  at  least  be  allowed 
to  hsvs  done  so.  An  attempt  had  already  been  made 
without  success,  and  to  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  in  the 
same  unhappy  caqao;  and  heaven  and  man  had  long 
seeiQed  to  have  united  in  affixing  to  it  the  fatality  of  dis- 
aster and  sorrow. 

One  powerful  eanse  has  been  a8si|pied  in  recent  times 
for  the  support  which  Charles  mot  with  in  1745, — selfish- 
ness in  his  adherents.  Memoirs  and  papers  lately 
brought  to  light,  display  the  interested  diplomacy  uf  both 
parties,  and  are  accepted  by  a  portion  of  the  public  as 
•omp4etcly  subvoraiye  of  tlie  theory  of  romance  which 
has  ^dually  been  re^ed  above  the  simple  history  of 
this  insurrection.  This  is  by  no  means  a  liberal  view  of 
this  portion  of  our  history.  From  the  nature  of  the 
human  heart,  selfish  motives  will  mix  vfith  the  purest 
and  most  generous  of  our  emotions ;  and  to  supposo  the 
Jacobites  superior  to  such  oonsiderations,  would  be  to 
bslievo  them  something  more  than  mortal.  Afler  all, 
the  chief  insurgents  only  stipulated  for  prospective  ad- 
yantngsSf-.ofor  rewards  which  they  were  to  win  by  their 
swords,  and  at  the  risks  of  their  lives  ond  fortunes.  Such 
tboy  would  assarsdiy  have  merited,  in  case  the  enter- 
prise had  sosooeded.  To  deny  that  they  woold  not,  is 
just  as  unreasonable  as  to  say  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
king^  army  were  unworthy  of  their  ordinan"  pay.  They 
stood  weU  enough  as  they  were,  without  Charles;  and 
llioy  only  proposed  to  better  their  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  gratify  the  wishes  of  their  hearts,  by  cndea- 
yonring  to  redress  his  injuries. 

Tikke  it  as  it  may,  this  cannot  be  considered  the  chief 
or  even  tlie  seoondary  motive  for  insurrection.  Jacobit- 
ism  was  a  generous  sentiment,  arising  from  a  natural 
love  of  abstract  justice,  and  nourished  by  the  dispusition^ 
equally  natural,  to  befViend  the  oppressed  and  unfer- 
tunate.  The  London  mob,  at  the  revolution,  however 
eonvineod  of  the  impropriety  of  Jameses  measuros  in  the 
days  of  his  power,  could  not  behold  him  brought  back 
fh>m  Roebeeter,  a  fallen  and  captive  inonaroht  without 
tears  and  acclamations.  No  more  could  that  port  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  vbivb  remained  unattached  to  govern- 
ment  and  in  possession  of  their  ancient  pnejudices, — 
whose  minds  woro  susoeptiblo  of  the  imire  generous  im- 
pressions,  and  who  could  still  stand  up  fbr  ^  fViend 
**  though  his  back  were  at  the  wa*  ** — see  the  youthful 
and  gallant  Chariss  sottdtiog  tlieir  fnendsblp  in  the  way 
he  did,  without  at  ones  bestowing  it  Instead  of  allowing 
the  Jacobites  to  have  hsea  influenced  by  considerations  of 
interest,  it  may  rather  be  said  fhst  they  were  perhaps  th^ 


only  port  of  the  nation  over  whom  such  things  had  no 
power.  They  sacrificed  fortune,  and  fiivoiir,  and  all  that 
men  hold  doar  on  earth,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  emotion 
of  their  feelings,  for  the  associations  of  the  times  that 
were  past,  or  at  least  for  principle  which  they  believed  to 
be  right ;  whilst  the  Whigs  alone  were  the  men  with 
whom  the  suggestions  of  prudence  and  expediency  had 
any  weight,  who  could  reasonably  hope  for  advan- 
tage, national  or  indiridual,  from  the  issue  of  the  con- 
tesL  It  is  true  that  many  persons  must  have  been  de- 
luded by  the  hope  of  place  and  wealth,  and  also  that 
there  were  many  men  of  broken  fortunes,  who  entered 
into  it  from  more  recklessness,  or  because  they  had  no 
considerations  of  interest  to  prevent  them.  Yet,  when 
we -think  of  the  many  honourable  gentlemen  who  joined 
the  Chevalier's  banner  on  no  other  account  but  because 
they  considered  him  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne — 
when  we  think  upon  the  many  high  spirited  youths  who 
rushed  to  it  with  the  hope  of  military  ^ory  and  lady*s  love 
— when  we  consider  that  the  great  mass  acted  upon  prin- 
ciples of  ancient  honour,  and  from  a  feeling  of  the  most 
noble  and  generous  sympathy— and,  more  than  all,  when 
we  recall  the  innumerable  legends,  displaying  in' such 
splendid  style  the  disinterested  and  devoted  loyalty  of  the 
aetors,  we  cannot  help  characterising  the  whme  affair,  as 
public  sentiment  seems  to  have  already  characterised  it, 
as  a  transaction  unprecedentedly  chivalrous^  and  which 
did  honour  to  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

INVASION  or  ENGULND* 

When  first  my  bravn  Johnsie  lad  canie  lo  the  town, 
H«  had  a  blue  bun  net  iliat  wsjttud  the  crown ; 
But  now  he  h««  leottvn  a  Imt  and  a  Teaiher — 
Hey,  Johnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver ! 
Cock  up  your  beaver,  and  cock  it  lu'  gprush, 
We'll  over  the  Border  and  gi'e  Uiem  S  bru/Jt : 


and  despatched  little  detachments  sf  his  men  in  various 
other  directions.  But  he  now  determined  his  march 
towards  the  western  border,  at  once  with  the  view  of 
eluding  tlie  army  at  Newcastle,  and  that  he  might  gather 
the  troops  which  he  expected  to  come  to  hb  standard  in 
that  weU  afiected  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  now  also 
appointed  his  principal  officers — ^the  Duke  of  PeHii  to  be 
general,  Lord  George  Murray  lieutenant  general.  Lord 
£loho  colonel  of  the  life  guards,  the  Eari  of  Kilmarnock 
colonel  of  the  Hussars,  and  Lord  Pitsligo  colonel  of  the 
Angus  horse. 

Though  the  invasion  of  England  was  a  desperate 
measure,  the  arlny  was  now  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition, and  provided  with  all  the  conveniences  which  eould 
attend  a  deliberate  campaign.  The  men  were  fir«sh  by 
their  long  rest  at  Edinburgh,  well  clothed  and  weH  op- 
pointed ;  they  carried  with  them  provisions  for  four  days ; 
and  their  baggage  was  promptly  transported,  by  about 
an  hundred  and  raly  wains,  and  as  many  sumpter  horses, 
carrying  large  baskets  across  their  backs. 

At  tl^  commencement  of  this  singular  march,  the  in> 
surgents  amounted  in  gross  numbers  to  six  thonsand, 
five  hundred  of  whom  were  cavalry,  and  three  thonsand 
Highlanders.    Thirteen  regiments,  many  of  them  vetr 
small,  were  composed  of  the  Highland  clans ;  Bre  regi' 
ments,  generally  more  numerous,  of  Lowkmders ;  and 
besides  the  two  troops  of  horse  guards,  who  i 
uniform  already  described,  and  commanded  by 
Elcho  and  Balmerinoi  there  were  bodies  of  horse  i 
the  orders  of  Kihnarnook  and  Pitsligo,  the  irrt  eaarseKf 
dressed  and  indi^rently  armed,  and  the  lost  Hs>WeA  m 
the  ordinary  fiishion  of  country  gentlemen,  each  aimed 
with  such  weapons  as  he  pleased  to  carry,  or  ooold  waott 
readily  command.    A  sinaU  body  of  the  Ughter  bene 
was  selected  to  sconr  the  oonntrr  for  intidligence,  mi 
to  act  as  the  atUeiuuBmr  feelers  of  the  marching  own, 

>y  tidt 


The  difiRsrent  regiments  were  commanded  by 
chiefis,  and  generally  officered  by  their  kinsmen  of  tkil 
dignitary,  according  to  their  propinquity.     Each  ttp. 
ment  had  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  two  ensi^ 
To  adjust  the  claims  of  various  persons  of  these  raakiv 
the  Chevalier  is  said  to  have  generally  found  as 
a  task,  as  if  the  object  contended  for  hod 
commission  fW>m  a  real  government,  and  net  i 
place  in  an  insurgent  bvid,  which  ran  the  risk 

demolition  every  day.    The  fixmt  rank  of  the  rt^^ 

was  filled  by  men  of  good  birth,  who  in  the  HigMndi^ 
however  poor  in  fortune,  are  constantly  styled  gentlomi, 
and  who  had,  for  pay,  ons  shilling  a  day ;  while  thilsf 
the  ordinary  men  was  only  sixpence.  The  pay  sf  Chi 
captains  was  half  a  crown,  of  the  lieutenants  two  dsl- 
iings,  of  the  ensirns  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Tte 
l^entlemen  of  the  mmt  rank  werc'each  complelely  amid, 
m  the  fashion  of  the  Highlanders,  with  m  imnket,  a 
broadsword,  a  pair  of  pistols,  silver  handled  or  othervis, 
a  dirk  at  the  belt,  to  which  were  also  attached  a  kaft 
and  fork ;  the  Icfl  arm  sustained  a  roond  target  mode  cT 
wood  and  leather  and  studded  with  noils ;  and  fsae 
who  cliose  to  be  armed  with  extraordinary  core,  bsHdn 
the  dagger  at  the  belt,  carried  a  snmller  one  stoek  km 
the  garter  of  the  right  leg,  which  they  could  nae  is  tm- 
tain  situations,  when  the  other  was  beyond  their  Msdk. 
Tlie  undistinguished  warriors  <^  tlio  rear  ranks, statin 
general  armed  in  a  much  inferior  manner,  many  of  ihsn 
warning  targets.    . 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  1st  of  November,  a  eon- 
siderable  portion  of  the  army,  under  the  eomtnand  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  took  the  road  ibr  Pechk*.  in- 
tending to  proceed  to  Carlisle  by  Moffiit.   Ilie  Temsindw 
ksfl  Dalkeith  on  the  3d,  headed  by  the  prince,  on  foot, 
with  his  target  over  his  shoulder.    He  had 
lodged  two  nights  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of 
Tins  party  took  a  route  more  directly  sooth, 
design  of  meeting  and  fighting  Marslial  Wade  alfiev- 
castle.    Charles  arrived,  with  the  head  of  his  riiiili'w,is* 
tlie  evening  of  tlie  first  day*s  march,  at  Lauder,  whnr 
he  took  up  his  quarters  in  Thirlstane  castle,  the  sent  of 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.    Next  day,  on  account  of  e  &ht 
report  that  there  was  a  strong  body  of  dragoons  advan- 
cing in  this  direction  to  meet  him,  he  feu  bock  open 
Channelkirk,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  his  fvoops, 

Eske  in  rear,  and  an  opening.on  the  right  towards  Polton.J  who  had  lingered  there  during  the  night    He 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  31st  or  •'^-'*  -* —  "*—  '***-^  *-  ■^-»~  — •»-- "  -• 

October,  Prince  Charles  finally  lefi  the  palace  and  capital 

of  his  paternal  kingdom,  and,  accompanied  by  his  life 

guards*  rode  to  Pinkie  house,    Having  slept  there  that 

niglit,  he  rpde  next  day   at  noon  to  Dalkeith,  where 

he  gave  orders  for  the  m«^oh  of  his  army.    In  order  to 

deoeive  Marshal  Wade  as  to  the  point  in  which  he  de. 

signed  to  inyade  England,  he  had  previously  sent  orders 

tor  quarters  to  all  the  towns  upon  the  rotd  to  fiprwiokf|  setting,  as  the  fini  lin^s  deyolvsd  from  the  hills  wliidh 


1*here'8  Mimebody  tiiere  we'll  teach  better  bebavlotir, 
Hvyt  brave  Joluiuio  lad,  cock  up  yooi  buiiver. 

Jmcohitt  Song. 

When  Charles  had  spent  six  weeks  at  Edinburgh, 
without  obtaining  a  third  of  the  accessions  which  he  ex- 
pected, and  when  all  hope  of  more  seemed  at  rest  for  the 
present,  ho  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  his  council,  to 
prosecute  the  march  to  London,  though  his  force  was 
still  miserably  inadequate  to  the  object,  and  the  whole 
English  nation  was  by  this  time  serried  in  arms  to  op- 
pose him.  Ho  hod  procured  several  shiploads  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  along  with  some  money  and  a  few 
officers  of  experience,  from  France;  and  he  still  enter- 
tained  hopes  of  a  descent  being  made  firom  the  same 
quarter,  upon  some  port  of  the  English  coast  He  had 
great  reliance  upon  the  cavalier  gentry  o£  England,  who 
had  recently  sent  him  assurances  of  their  support  in  case 
he  marched  to  London ;  and  he  placed  the  greatest  con- 
fidenoe  in  the  energies  and  hardihood  of  his  present 
force.  Upon  these  grounds  the  greater  port  of  his  coimcil 
concurrod  witli  him  in  advising  an  immediate  march, 
and  some  even  went  the  length  m  trusting  entirely  to  the 
troops  which  had  already  achieved  so  great  a^victory. 
But  there  was  a  strong  minority  who  pleaded  that  he 
should  remain  and  fortify  himself  where  he  was,  holding 
out  Scotland  against  £!ngland,  and  who  only  consented 
to  an  invasion  of  the  latter  country  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  orders  were  given  to  call 
in  all  the  various  parties  wliich  had  been  posted  at  dif- 
forent  parts  of  the  coimtry,  and  tlie  Chevalier  had  a  grand 
review  of  his  whole  united  force  upon  the  beach  b^wixt 
fjeith  and  Musselburgh,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Portobello  Sans,  where,  by  a  somewhat  remarkable 
coincidence,  George  IV.  attended  a  similar  ceremony  in 
1823. 

During  the  lost  half  of  ilctober  the  army  had  not  loin 
at  Duddingston,  but  in  more  comfortable  lodgings  witliin 
and  around  the  city.  On  the  26tli,  the  main  body  lefl 
EUlinburgh,  and  pitched  a  camp  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Inveresk  ehureli,  where  they  had  a  battery  pointing  to 
the  southwest.  At  a  still  later  period  of  the  month,  Uicy 
removed  to  a  strong  situation  above  Dalkeith,  having  that 
town  on  their  lefl,  the  South  Eske  in  front,  the  North 


that  day  (the  4th)  to  Kelso,  walking  all  the  way 

in  order  to  encourage  the  men.  A  uiird  party  assumed  a 

middle   course,   by   Galashiels,    Selkirk,  Hawick,  and 

Mosspauh 

The  western  division,  which  marohed  by  Pcebka,  and 
which  had  chai^  of  the  cannon  and  most  of  the  baf- 
gage,  arrived  at  that  sequestered  little  town  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday  the  dd  of  November.    The 
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eaviron  tiie  plaoe  on  every  side,  and,  throwing  back  a 
thousand  threatening  glances  iVom  the  arms  of  the 
roovinflr  band,  caos^  inexpressible  alarm  among  the 
peaceful  townsmen,  who  had  only  heard  enough  about 
the  insurrection  and  its  agents  to  make  them  fear  the 
worst  from  such  a  visit.  **  There^s  the  Hielontmeh ! 
there*8  the  Hielantmen  '.'*  burst  from  every  mouth,  and 
was  communicated  like  wildfire  through  the  town ;  while 
the  carefbl  merchant  took  another  look  of  the  cellar  in 
which  he  had  concealed  his  goods,  and  the  anxious 
mother  clasped  her  in^t  more  closely  to^ifier  beating 
boeora.  The  oonstematisn  which  prevailed  was  not 
soothed  by  one  of  the  dreaded  band  shooting  a  dog  which 
happened  to  cross  a  field  near  him,  as  he  was  entering 
the  town. 

Cootrary  to  expectation,  the  mountaineers  neither  at- 
tempted to  cut  the  throats  hor  to  violate  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants.    They  let  it  be  known,  wherever  they 
went,  that  they  required  certain  acts  of  obedience  on  tlio 
pari  of  the  people ;  and  that  if  these  were  not  willingly 
rendered,  they  had  the  will,  as  they  possessed  the  power, 
of  usiBg  fcrce.    The  leader  demanded  payment  of  the 
cess,  on  pain  of  military  execution ;  and  little  parties  of 
individuali,  calling  upon  various  householders  within  and 
wifhout  the  town,  requested  such  supplies  of  provisions 
as  cooJd  properly  be  spared,  with  the  simple  alternative 
cf  having  their  houses  ransacked  and  indiscriminately 
pfamdiered.     But  scarcely  any  incivility  was  ever  shown 
in  the  outset.    A  fiuiner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  autlwr  of  this  narrative, 
havinc  displayed  a  discreet  desire  to  acoommodate  tliem, 
by  kiSing  two  pet  lambs,  and  causing  his  wife  and  ser 


land,  Charles  is  said  to  have  sat  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
horseback  that  day,  before  he  could  prevail  upon  the  men 
to  go  forward.  They  at  last  left  the  town,  crossed  the 
Tweed,  and  took"the  road  towards  Jedburgh. 

The  prince  lodged  this  night  in  a  house  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  which  is,  or  was  lately,  oc- 
cupied as  the  Nag''s  Head  Inn.  The  march  of  that  day 
had  been  onl v  ten  miles ;  but,  as  he  had  now  to  traverse 
a  considerable  tract  of  waste  country,  affording  no  pros- 
peel  of  quarters  for  his  troops,  it  was  necessary  to  resolve 
upon  a  much  longer  stretch  for  ^at  which  ensued.  Set- 
ting out  early  in  the  morning,  and  crossing  the  high 
grounds  to  the  south-west  of  Jedburgh,  he  led  his  men 
up  Rule  water,  famed  of  old  for  its  hardy  warriors,  and 
over  the  Knot  o*  Ike  Gate  into  Liddisdale,  equally  noted 
in  former  times  for  its  predatory  bands,  as  in  more  re- 
cent times  for  its  primitive  yeomen  and  romantic  min- 
strelsy. After  a  march  of  at  least  twenty-five  miles, 
through  a  land  abounding  more  in  poetical  associations 
than  in  substantial  provani,  Charles  slept  that  night  at 
Haggiehangh,  upon  Liddel  water,  his  men  lodging  upon 
the  cold  ground,  or  in  the  houses,  barns,  and  byres  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry.  Before  going  to  rest,  he  pur- 
chiued  a  small  flock  of  sheep  for  provisions  to  his  men, 
and  had  a  person  sent  for  to  kill  and  dress  them.  Charles 
Scott,  a  neighbouring  farmer,  more  commonly  called  in 
the  fashion  of  that  country  Charlie  o*  Kimlon^  was  the 
man  employed  for  this  purpose.  He  was  up  all  night 
killing  slieep;  and  the  prince  next  morning  gave  him 
half  a  guinea  for  his  trouble.  Two  Highlanders,  who  had 
observed  Charlie  receive  tliis  guerdon,  followad  him  as 
he  was  going  home,  and,  clapping  their  pistc^  to  his 


ranta  to  bake  oat  meal  cakes  for  them  all  the  ensuing^  breast,  demanded  an  instant  surrender  of  **ta  hanf  kee- 
Sfmday,  was  treated  with  great  politeness,  and  had  h»  nie;**  a  command  which  the  yeoman  was  obliged  to  obey 


poultry  and  eattle  scmpukrasly  spared. 

The  people,  in  general  hospitable  from  halut,  were  not 
perhaps  so  madi  grieved  by  the  exactions  thus  made 
lapon  their  winter  stores  of^  provisions,  as  they  were 
scaadalued  by  the  necessity  to  which  many  of  them 
were  subjected,  of  working  on  the  Sabbath  dar.    They 
grudged  the  contents  of  their  Artrns  less  than  the  labour 
of  /tunings  and  would  far  rather  have  given  away  the 
girdie^  ahngwith  the  bannocks,  than  seen  it  heated  at  such 
an  onaeaaonable  time.    A  joiner,  who  was  compelled  on 
that  blessed  day  to  fiishion  ramrods  for  a  fow  muskets, 
wlaoh,  strange  to  say,  wanted  these  conveniences,  would 
almost  have  as  soon  had  the  said  muskets  turned  upon 
lus  own  person,  and  a  bail  fVom  each  sent  throogh  his 
body ;  and  the  miller,  whom  they  rigorously  obliged  to 
work  al}  day  hmg,  would  have  willmgly  abjured,  from 
that  tune  fbrth,  au  right  to  break  the  eight  command- 
ment, eoald  such  a  dire  measure  have  spared  him,  for 
oae  day,  the  direr  necessity  of  smashing  the  fourth. 

This  party  of  the  insurgents,  after  spending  a  day  or 
two  at  Peeblea,  went  up  Tweedsmuir  to  Moffii^  carrying 
with  them  a  horse  belonging  to  a  wW^hbouring  farmer, 
who,  after  following  them  all  the  way  to  Carlisle,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  having  the  animal  restored,  was  there  im- 
piiaaned  for  several  weeks,  on  account  of  his  annoying 
petitions  Sit  redress.  Throughdlit  the  whole  campaign, 
the  insargents  were  necessarily  very  solieitous  about 
horaea  and  cattle ;  and  the  people  whose  lands  they  were 
approaching  invariably  made  -a  point  of  conveying  away 
their  bestial  to  some  remote  and  sequestered  phice,  so  as 
to  be  either  out  of  the  probable  Kno  of  march,  or  alto- 
eetber  eoncealed  from  view  and  inquiry.  But  this  un- 
mtumate  fiirmer  had  neglected  the  precautions  of  his 
neighbours,  and  his  horse  was  of  course  appropriated  as 
€dr  prey.  The  Peebles  party  had  directed  their  route 
down  .Amnandale,  and  entered  England  near  Langtown. 

Charles  remained  at  Kelso  from  the  Monday  when  he 
arrived,  till  Wednesday,  preserving  the  further  direction 
of  his  inarch  a  profound  secret     In  order  the  better  to 
^eriAex  the  army  which  awaited  him  at  Newcastle,  he 
sBtft  orders  to  Wooler,  a  town  upon  the  road  to  that  city, 
eoounaoiding  the  preparation  of  quarters  for  his  whole 
army.    Oa  Wednesday  morning,'  however,  he  suddenly 
gmwe  oat  orders  for  a  march  towards  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  Border. 

Daring  his  brief  residence  at  Kelso,  he  sent  a  party  of 
aboot  thirty  men  down  the  Tweed,  to  the  place,  not  far 
distant,  where  that  river  becomes  the  boundary  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  with  orders  tb^re  to  cross  the  water,  and  to 
proclaim  his  fkther  upon  English  ground.  The  party 
ailer  doing  so,  immediately  returned  to  Kelso. 

The  commn  which  Charles  thus  led  in  person,  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  the  Camcrons  and  MacDonalds,  who  were 
considered  the  flower  of  his  army,  but  who  were  not  at 
this  time  the  most  willing  or  enthusiastic  in  his  service. 
On  acooant,  probably,  of  &eir  lea<iers  having  been  of  that 
party  in  the  oounetl  whieh  opposed  the  march  into  £ng- 


for  fear  of  the  pistols,  though  his  strength  and  resolution 
celebrated  to  this  day  as  far  surpassing  those  of  modem 
men,  would  have  enabled  him  to  defy  double  the  number 
of  assailants  unprovided  witli  those  incalculable  weapons. 

Next  day,  Friday  the  8th  of  November,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded down  Liddel  water;  and  the  middle  column, which 
had  marched  by  Selkirk,  Hawick,  and  down  Ewesdale, 
came  up  to  him  at  Grit-mill  Green,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Esk,  four  miles  below  Langholm.  He  entered  Eng- 
land that  evening,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  place 
called  Beddings  in  Cumberland.  On  the  succeeding  day, 
he  was  joined  by  the  western  column,  who  brought  with 
them  the  unpleasant  news  that  they  had  lost  thirty  carts 
of  the  baggage,  in  consequence  of  a  surprise  by  the  coun- 
try people  at  Lockcrby. 

During  this  march,  the  Highland  army  lost  a  great 
portion  of  its  numbers  by  desertion.  The  easteri)  column, 
led  by  Charles  himself,  suffered  most  from  this  cause ; 
the  disinclination  to  a  southward  march  prevailing  chiefly 
among  the  Camcrons  and  MacDonalds.  The  Lanarkshire 
and  Stirlingshire  roads  are  described  as  having  for  some 
days  absolutely  swarmed  with  the  men  who  thus  aban- 
doned the  standard;  and  great  quantities  of  arms  were 
found  lying  in  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  line  of  march, 
which  the  deserters  had  flung  away,  to  ^iciiitate  their 
progress  towards  the  north. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Charles,  having  concentrated 
his  forces,  approaehed  Carlisle,  the  capital  of  Cumberland, 
a  city  which  could  once  boast  of  being  the  bulwark  of 
EInsland  against  tlie  Scots  in  this  direction,  but  whose 
fortifications  were  now  at  once  antiquated  and  imperfoct. 
Less  pains  had  been  taken  on  the  present  occasion  to  for- 
tify the  cities  in  the  west  of  England,  than  those  upon 
the  east;  and,  while  Newcastle  and  Hull  had  been  for 
many  weeks  prepared  to  resist  tlie  insurgents,  Carlisle 
was  invested  only  four  or  five  days  after  having  first  ap- 
prehcfided  the  possibility  of  on  attack.  It  was  protected 
by  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  there  was  a  company  of 
invalids;  and  the  city  itself  was  surrounded  by  an  old  and 
somewhat  dilapidated  wall,  manned  on  tJic  present  occa- 
sion by  the  citizens,  assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  which  had  been  recently  raised  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

On  the  9th,  a  party  of  the  prince's  hussars  appeared  on 
Stanwix  Bank,  and  leisurely  began  to  survey  the  city 
through  glasses;  but  a  fow  shots  l^ing  fired  at  them  from 
the  walls,  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  Next  day  the  in- 
surgent army,  having  passed  the  river  Ekicn  by  several 
fords,  invested  the  city  on  all  sides ;  and  the  prince  sent 
a  letter  to  the  mayor,  requiring  him  to  surrender  peace- 
ably,  in  order  to  spore  the  effusion  of  blood,  which  must 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  refusal.  The  mayor 
only  answered  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  at  the  besiegers. 
Intelligence  soon  after  reaching  the  prince,  that  Marshal 
Wade  was  marching  from  Newcastle  to  relieve  Carlisle, 
he  judged  it  proper  to  advance  against  that  general,  in 
order  to  engage  the  royal  army  in  the  mountainous  coun- 


try which  intervenes  betwixt  the  two  cities.  Leaving  a 
small  portion  of  his  army  to  annoy  Carlisle,  he  reached 
Warwick  Castle  al  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  11th, 
and /quartered  next  night  at  Brampton  and  tlie  adjacent 
villages.  He  then  learned  that  the  information  regarding 
Wade  was  fake,  and  sent  back  the  Duke  of  Perth,  with 
several  regiments  of  foot,  and  some  troops  of  horse,  to 
prosecute  tlie  siege  of  Carlisle  with  all  pose.ibIe  vigour. 

Having  prepared  a  quantity  of  ladders,  fascines,  and 
carriages,  out  of  the  wood  in  Corby  and  Warwick  Parks, 
the  besieging  party  reappeared  in  full  force  before  tlie 
city,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  and  broke  ground  for 
a  battery  within  forty  fathoms  of  the  walls — the  Duke  of 
Perth  and  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  working  in  the  trench- 
es, without  their  coats,  in  order  to  encourage  the  troops. 
The  garrison  of  tlie  city  kept  up  a  continual  firing  during 
these  ofierations,  but  without  doing  much  harm.  Next 
day,  intimidated  by  the  formidable  appearance  of  the 
enemy's  works,  and  fatigued  ahnost  beyond  their  natural 
strcngtli  by  several  nights  of  ceaseless  watching,  they 
folt  disposed  to  resign  the  city;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
first  motion  of  the  l^icgers  towards  an  assault,  a  white 
flag  was  displayed  from  the  walls,  and  terms  requested 
for  the  surrender  of  the  town.  A  cessation  of  hostilities 
being  then  agreed  upon,  an  express  was  sent  to  the  prince 
at  Brampton ;  but  his  royal  highness,  remembering  the 
example  of  Edinburgh,  would  assign  no  terms  for  the  city, 
unless  the  castle  were  included.  This  being  reported  to 
the  garrison.  Colonel  Durand,  the  commander  of  that 
fortress,  consented  to  surrender  his  charge  along  with 
the  city.  The  gates  of  Carlisle  were  then  thrown  open, 
and  many  a  brave  man  passed  with  a  rejoicing  heart  be- 
neath  the  arches  over  which  his  head  was  hereafter  to  be 
stationed  in  dismal  sentinclship.  The  Duke  of  Perth,  on 
receiving  the  submission  of  the  garrison,  shook  them  by 
the  hands,  told  them  they  were  brave  fellows,  and  asked 
them  to  enlist  in  his  service.  He  secured  all  the  arms  of 
the  militia  and  garrison,  besides  about  a  thousand  stand 
in  the  castle,  with  two  hundred  good  horses;  and,  over 
and  above  all  these  acquisitions,  a  vast  quantity  of  valu- 
ables, which  had  been  deposited  there  for  safety  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry. 

The  capture  of  Carlisle  gave  additional  reputation  to 
the  prince's  arms,  and  knelled  a  still  more  dreadful  note 
of  alarm  into  the  astounded  ear  of  government.  Hitherto, 
the  insurgents  had  not  met  witli  a  single  instance  of  bad 
success,  but  had  overpowered  every  opposition  presented 
to  them,  not  so  much  apparently  through  numerical  force, 
as  by  individual  courage,  and  a  fatality  which  seemed  to 
work  in  their  favour.  At  every  successive  tnnmph,  tliey 
themselves  were  inspired  with  a  higher  and  higher  con- 
fidcnee  in  their  own  vigour ;  and  the  nation  at  large  be- 
came more  and  more  persuaded  that  there  Was  nothing 
impossible  to  them.  They  seemed  to  have  now  nothing 
to  do  but  to  get  to  London,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
object 

jBut  at  this  period  of  their  career,  fortune  seemed  at 
length  inclined  to  desert  the  side  which  she  had  espoused. 
Dissentions  began  to  distract  the  councils  of  Charles,  and 
the  insane  jealoasies  of  his  adherents,  to  dissipate  and 
weaken  the  force  which  had  till  now  been  powerfully 
concentrated  upon  one  particular  point  Lord  George 
Murray,  envious  of  the  prominent  part  which  the  Duke 
of  Perth  had  taken  in  the  siege  and  capitulation  of  Car- 
lisle,  waited  upon  the  prince,  and  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, aociuainting  Charles  that  he  would  serve  henceforth 
as  a  volunteer.  Perth,  informed  of  this,  waited  upon 
Charles  in  his  turn,  and  resigned  his  commission,  saying 
that  he  would  serve  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment. 
Charles  accepted  the  last  resignation,  and  soon  after  ap- 
pointed Lord  George  Murray  sole  Licutenant-General,  an 
office  which  Lord  George  saw  fit  to  accept,  and  which  he 
was  certainly  calculated  by  military  experience  and  ta- 
lents to  fill  witli  better  effect  tlian  his  youthful  rival. 

On  the  day  after  the  reduction  of  Carlisle,  Marshal 
Wade  commenced  a  march  from  Newcastle;  but,  hearing 
of  tlie  success  of  the  insurgents,  and  being  unable  to 
cross  the  country  on  account  of  a  great  fall  of  snow,  his 
excellency  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  that  city  on 
the  22d,  leaving  the  Chevalier  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his 
march  towards  London. 

But  more  efieetual  means  were  now  taken  by  tlie  king 
to  suppress  what  was  generally  styled  **  the  unnatural 
rebellion.**  Before  the  Scottish  army  set  foot  on  English 
ground,  the  mass  of  the  British  troops-  had  landed  at 
London  fVom  Flanders;  and,  while  the  prince  was  resid- 
ing in  Carlisle,  an  army  of  10,000  troops,  chiefly  veteran 
and  experienced,  was  rendexvoused  in  StaflTordshire,  to 
oppose  him.  It  seemed  to  the  nation  scarcely  possible 
that  he  should  either  elude  or  vanquish  so  vigilant  and 
so  strong  a  force ;  and  even  the  Highlanders  themselves. 
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with  all  th^ir  valour,  real  and  adventitious,  had  little 
hope  of  doing  so.  In  order,  moreover,  tliat  the  fate  of 
the  empire  should  not  be  perilled  on  such  a  chance, 
another  army  was  raised  for  the  protection  of  London, 
which  the  king  was  resolved  to  command  in  person. 
Charles  himself  was  not  intimidated  by  these  magnifi- 
cent preparations,  which  He  trusted  to  overcome  by  the 
vigour  of  his  measures,  and  by  the  assbtance  which  he 
expected  in  England.  Bat  the  greater  part  of  his  coun- 
cil viewed  the  king^s  proceedings  with  dismay,  and,  not 
trustinfif  to  the  supplies  which  their  leader  expected,  ad- 
vocated an  immediate  retreat  into  Scotland. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  a  few  days  after  the  surrender 
of  Carlisle,  various  movements  were  proposed  and  taken 
under  consideration.  It  was  proposed  to  march  to  New- 
castle, and  bring  Waders  army  to  an  action.  It  was 
proposed  to  march  directly  to  London,  by  the  Lancashire 
road,  at  the  hazard  of  encountering  the  superior  force 
under  General  Ligonief.  A  third  proposal  urged  an  im- 
mediate retreat  to  Scotland,  as  there  seemed  no.  appear 
mncc  of  either  a  French  invasion  or  an  English  insurrec- 
tion. Charles  declared  his  adherence  to  the  resolution 
taken  at  Bktinburgh,  of  marching  to  London  at  all  hazards, 
and  desired  Lord  George  Murray  to  give  his  opinion  of 
the  various  proposals.  Lord  George  spoke  at  some  length, 
compared  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of 
the  proposals,  and  concluded  that,  if  his  royal  highness 
chose  to  make  a  trial  of  what  could  be  done  Ijy  a  march 
to  the  southward,  he  was  persuaded  that  his  army,  small 
as  it  was,  would  follow  him.  Charles  instantly  decided 
for  the  march. 

Lord  George  Murray,  who  advocated  this  strong  mea- 
sure, was  a  man  of  almost  chivalrous  courage.  Kobust 
and  brave,  with  as  much  of  military  knowledge  and  ta- 
lent as  fitted  him  to  command  this  extraordinary  host, 
he  possessed  the  complete  confidence  of  the  Highlanders, 
so  as  to  have  been  able  to  make  them  do  whatever  hs 
pleased.  Ever  the  foremost  man  in  all  their  headlong 
charges,  his  usual  speech  to  them  was,  that  ho  did  not 
ask  Uiom  to  go  forward,  but  only  to  follow  him.  He  slept 
little,  and  was  perpetually  engaged  in  calculations  for  the 
■ervioe  and  direction  of  the  army.  Even  before  the  re- 
signation of  the  Duke  of  Perth  as  Lieutenant-Grcneral,  he 
hiul  enjoyed  almost  the  sole  power  of  managing  the  army; 
and,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  his  power  was 
as  arbitrary  as  it  was  well  employed.  There  were  few 
other  persons  in  the  army  sufficiently  versed  in  military 
affairs  to  be  capable  of  even  advising  him ;  for  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  Perth,  though  both  fuU  of  ardent  courage, 
neither  possessed,  nor  affected  to  possess,  abilities  or  ex- 
perience for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  rest  of  the  leaders 
were  acknowledgedly  deficient  in  every  quality  as  sol- 
diers, except  thorn  of  dauntless  intrepidity,  and  the  ut- 
most affection  to  the  cause. 

Before  marching  fi'om  Carlisle,  Charles  sent  Mac- 
Laughlan  of  MacLauffhlan  back  to  Scotland,  with  a  letter 
to  Lord  Strathallan,  whom  he  had  left  at  Perth  command 
er-in-chief  of  Ins  forces  in  Sootland,  ordering  him  to 
march  with  all  his  troops  after  the  army  into  England. 
The  forces  lying  at  Perth  now  amounted  to  a  considerable 
number,  and  were  afterwards  increased  by  a  numerous 
body  of  recruits  which  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  raised  in 
Aberdeenshire.  But  Lord  Strathallan  did  not  find  it  con 
▼enient  to  obey  his  princess  order  with  the  necessary 
promptitude,  and  only  joined  his  standard  at  a  period 
when  his  assistance  was  of  less  moment  than  it  might 
now  have  been. 

The  army,  on  being  mustered  at  Carlisle,  was  found 
to  amount  to  about  4500,  having  decreased  a  thousand 
upon  the  march  from  Edinburgh.  Yet  Charles  still 
hoped  to  augment  it  by  the  help  of  the  English  Jacobites; 
or  what  ho  might  eventually  want  in  force,  when  mattei% 
came  to  the  posh,  he  blindly  trusted  to  make  up  in  for- 
tune.  Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Carlisle,  he  sent  for- 
ward  his  cavalry  to  Penrith  upon  the  20th  of  November, 
and  next  day  followed  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  infan- 
try— a  march  of  eighteen  miles. 

On  the  23d,  the  cavalry  proceeded  to  Kendal,  and  the 
infontry,  resting  a  day  at  Penrith,  moved  forward  to  join 
them  next  day.  On  the  24th,  the  cavalry  passed  the  night 
at  Lancaster,  whilst  the  infantry  rested  atKendaU  and, 
on  the  25th,  the  cavalrv  advanced  to  Preston,  and  tlio  in- 
hntry  passed  the  night  at  Lancaster.  The  whole  army 
spent  the  27th  at  Preston,  where  the  prince  again  exerted 
himsdf  to  cheer  the  Highland  chiefb  with  hopes  of  assist- 
ance from  his  English  friends.  To  encourage  them  to 
proceed,  he  continued  liis  former  practice  of  walking  Jbe- 
side  his  men,  though  he  was  now  in  **a  country  of  post- 
chaises,**  and  might  easily  have  commanded  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  travelling.  He  was  naturally  athletic  and  active; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  strained  his  bpdily  powers  beyond 


tlicir  proper  pitch,  in  performing  this  strange  point  of 
generalship.  In  marching  over  tl^  desolate  tract  betwixt 
Penrith  and  Shap,  he  was  so  overcome  by  fatigue  and 
want  of  sleep,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  hold  of  one  of 
the  clan  Ogilvie  by  the  shoulder-belt,  to  keep  himself 
from  falling;  and  he  walked  thus  for  several  miles  half 
asleep. 

Though  the  west  of  England  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  well-affected  to  the  exiled  fomUy,  Charles  neither 
procured  a  single  recruit  upon  his  march,  nor  found  the 
proclamation  of  his  father  at  the  market-towns  received 
with  anysymptom  of  joy.  The  Jacobite  English  expect- 
ed their  pcmtical  Messiah  to  come  in  all  the  pomp  of  a 
real  kinf,  and  not  as  the  pedestrian  and  way-worn  leader 
of  a  halNsavage  and  innumerous  band.  They  had  suffi- 
cient affection  for  his  cause,  but  they  required  to  be  pretty 
sure  of  his  ultimate  success  ))efore  risking  the  pains  of 
treaspn.  Accordingly,  when  Charles  now  called  upon 
them  to  fulfil  the  promises  they  had  made  so  often  to  liis 
father,  they  to  a  man  feigned  excuses  for  non-appearance, 
and  calmly  left  him  to  work  out  his  own  fate.  The  com- 
mon people,  previously  alarmed  by  the  reported  forocity 
of  the  Highlanders,  looked  upon  them  as  they  passed  as 
a  banditti,  with  whose  object  they  were  but  imperfoctly 
acquainted;  and  no  more  thought  of  joining  their  **  tar- 
taned  array,**  than  they  would  have  thought  of  going 
upon  the  hi^fhway,  or  entering  a  pirate-ship,  with  the 
danger  of  bemff  seized  and  hanged  every  hour.  It  is  an 
attested  fact,  that  many  of  them  went  the  length  of  be- 
lieving the  Highlanders  to  be  cannibals,  and  that  the  wo- 
men ^nerally  prepared  for  the  approach  of  the  army,  by 
secreting  their  children.* 

While  most  regarded  the  Highlanders  with  painfiil 
alarm^  and  others  merely  gazed  upon  them  with  stupid 
wcMider,  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  both  citizens  and 
rustics,  were  exasperated  against  them  on  account  of  the 
burden  which  they  brought  upon  them  for  food  and 
lodging.  In  Scotland,  where  hospitality  was  a  virtue  in 
daily  exercise,  the  free  quarters  required  by  the  troops 
formed  a  trifling  grievance,  lightened  in  no  consider, 
able  degree  by  greater  affinity  of  manners  between  land- 
lord and  guest,  and  perhaps  by  the  affection  of  the  former 
to  the  cause  of  his  lodgers.  But  the  selfish  southron 
could  see  nothing  but  d&gust,  and  express  nothing  but 
indignation,  at  having  his  domestic  comfort  invad^  by 
a  troop  of  persons  whose  manners  were  repugnant  to  him, 
and  who  so  seriously  injured  his  fortune.  E2xcept  at 
Liverpool,  however,  and  at  Chester,  no  attempts  were 
seriously  made  to  resist  the  **  wild  petticoat  men,**  as  the 
£2nglish  people  were  pleased  to  term  the  insurgents, 
though  they  might  have  easily  raised  a  militia  of  twenty 
times  their  number,  and  in  much  smaller  parties  could 
have  easily  impeded,  if  not  altogether  interrupted  thdir 
precipitate  and  irregular  march. 

The  English  people  were  equally  astonished  at  the 
temperance  and  endurance  of  fatigue  displayed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  hardy  Scots.  Accustomed  in  their  se- 
dentary modes  of  lifo  to  the  best  of  eheor,  and  to  a  thou- 
sand comforts,  they  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  a 
body  of  human  beings,  who  every  day  began  their  pain- 
ful journey  before  day-break,  with  no  provisions  but  what 
they  carried  in  tlie  shape  of  oat-meal,  in  a  long  bag  by 
their  sides,  and  which  they  never  cooked,  but  merely 
mixed  before  eating  with  a  canteen  full  of  cold  water ; 
trusting  for  any  varie^  in  this  wretched  cheer  to  the  ac- 
cident of  a  bullock  killed  for  their  use,  or  to  the  hard- 
dealt  hospitality  of  their  landlords  at  niglit  They  were 
amazed  to  find  that  men  could,  upon  this  fare,  walk  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  a  winter  day,  exposed  to  the 
bitterest  cold  and  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  with 
what  ap[>eared  to  them  imperfect  clothing,  or  rather  rags; 
and  that,  though  generally  housed  some  nours  after  sun- 
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The  terror  of  the  English  was  truly  inconceivable, 
and  in  many  cases  they  seemed  bereft  of  their  senses. 
One  evening,  as  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel  entered  the 
lodgings  assigned  to  him,  his  landlady,  an  old  woman, 
threw  Tierseli  at  his  feet,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  and 
tears  in  her  eyes,  supplicated  him  to  take  her  life,  but  to 
spare  her  two  little  children.  He  asked  her  if  she  was 
in  her  senses,  and  told  her  to  explain  herself;  when  she 
answered,  that  everybody  said  the  Highlanders  ate  child- 
ren^ and  made  them  their  common  food,  Mr.  Cameron 
having  assur^  her  tliat  they  would  not  injure  either  her 
or  her  little  children,  or  any  person  whatever,  she  looked 
at  him  for  some  moments  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and 
then  opened  a  press,  caUing  out  with  a  loud  voice,  *Come 
out,  children,  the  gentleman  wilj  not  oat  you.*  The  child- 
ren immediately  left  the  press,  where  she  had  concealed 
them;  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.** — Johnstone's 
Memoirs, 


set,  they  invarioUy  rose  very  oirly  to  prosecute  their 
marjcb,  taking  advantage  of  the  moonlight,  which  then 
shone  in  the  mornings  before  day-break.  The  EagUsh 
churls,  wrapped  up  in  their  own  selfit-h  notions,  could  torn 
no  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  common 
mind  of  this  hardy  little  band,  making  them  endure  the 
greatest  porsmial  sufferings,  and  brave  the  greatest  dan- 
gers in  the  cause,  promising  themselves  no  obvious  ad. 
vantage,  but  which  they  supported,  because  they  theu^ht 
it  just,  and  loved  because  it  was  national  and  romantic. 

Af\er  one  day*s  rest  at  Preston,  the  Hia^and  amy 
marched  on  the  28th  to  Wtgan,  and  on  the  29th  toMia. 
Chester;  thus  inclining  towards  the  centre  of  EnglaBd, 
and  for  the  first  time  deddedly  quitting  the  we^  coast 
The  prince  had  procnred  a  fow  recruits  at  PreeUio,  and 
been  farther  gratified  by  the  acclamations  and  ringing  of 
bells,  which  Uiere,  for  the  first  time  in  EncUnd,  atteiided 
his  proclamations.    But  at  Manchester,  he  was  greeted 
with  a  still  more  vivid  gloara  of  transitmt  cnoonrageiDeBL 
One  Dickson,  a  seijeant  enlisted  from  the  prisoeen 
taken  at  Preston,  with  a  boldness  which  almost  rarpasaes 
belief  having  got  a  day's  march  ahead  of  the  anny,  ea- 
tered  Mancliester  on  the  morning  of  the  39tb,  with  hb 
mistross  and  a  dnimmer,and  immediately  began  to  beatap 
for  recruits.   The  populsice  at  first  did  not  intcmi^  Una, 
conceiving  the  whole  army  to  be  near  the  town;  bat 'as 
soofi  as  t^y  knew  that  it  would  not  anive  till  tfae  eroi- 
iog,  they  surrounded  him  in  a  ttunoltuous  manner,  wkk 
the   intention  of  taking  him  prisoner,  dead  ar  s£ve. 
Dickson  presented  his  blunderbuss,  which  mm  eharftd 
with  slugs,  threatening  to  blow  oat  the  bciins  oC  tboaa 
who  first  dared  to  lay  hands  on  himself  or  te  two  wlio 
accompanied  him,  and,  by  turning  round  mmllnnaBy, 
facing  in  all  directions,  and  behaving  like  a  Eon,  kej 
enlarged  the  circle  which  a  crowd  ot  people  had  fir 
around  him.  ~  Having  continued  for  sonic  time  m 
noeuvre  in  this  way,  Uioee  of  the  inhabitants  of. 
ter  who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  took 
and  flew  to  tiie  assistance  of  Dickson,  to  reocne  htm 
the  fury  of  the  mob;  so  that  he  bad  soon  five  or  ux 
hundred  men  to  aid  him,  who  dispersed  the  crovd  is  • 
very  short  time.    Dickson  now  triumphed  in  hb  tss, 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  fbUowera,  pnaAf 
paraded  undisturbed  the  whole  day,  with  hla  diiMw; 
enlisting  all  who  offered  themselves.    That  oTen||biB 
presenting  a  hundred  and  eighty  recruits  to  the  m^ 
land  army,  it  was  found  that  his  whole  expenses  Mmi 
exceed  tluree  guineas.  This  adventure  gave  rise  to  sMf 
a  joke,  at  the  expense  of  the  town  of  Manchesler,  fm 
the  circumstanoe  of  its  having  been  taken*  widi  aB  'M  '■■. 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  by  a  seijeant,  a  dmnmat^  ; 
and  a  girL    The  ctrcurastanoe  may  serve  to  show  tia 
individual  enterprise  and  courage  oi  the  Scottish  araf^ 
and  the  general  terror  with  which  the  Flnglish  «m 
seized. 

Prince  CharlesMlered  Manchester,  at  two  o*eioek  is 
the  aflemoon,  walinng  in  the  midst  of  a  a^ect  bodv  d 
the  clans ;  his  dress  a  light  tartan  plaid,  belted  vim  a 
blue  sash,  a  grey  wig,  and  the  blue  velvet  boonei  vfakk 
seems  to  have  been  ui»  covering  throughout  the  vUa 
campaign,  now  adorned  in  the  centre  of  tlie  top  wfA  a 
white  roso,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  oflSosob  aff  sT 
whom  wore  their  eockades  on  one  side.     By 
Highland  army,  an  illumination  was  made  this 
and  a  proclamation  issued,  that  all  persons  in 
of  puUic  money  should  render  it  for  their  tioe.    It 
now  expected  that  th^  would  march  into  Wales,  aad  dl 
tlie  bridges  over  the  Mersey  in  that  direction  Imd  W<m 
broken  down  to  retard  their  motions.    But  they  nejEt  4aj 
directed  their  march  towards  a  fordable  part  of  the  i' 
on  the  road  to  London,  marching  in  two  oolumo^ 
towards  Stockport,  the  other  towards  Khottesfbrd^ 
StocI|port,  the  prince  passed  the  river,  with  the  walcr  vp 
to  his  middle.    The  horse  and  artillery  passed  viftk  ^m 
other  detachment  at  Knottesford,  where  a  sort  of  bo^kge 
was  made  by  filling  up  tlie  channel  of  the  stream  sriib 
the  trunks  of  poplar-trees.    On  the  evening  of  the  1st 
of  December,  the  two  bodies  joined  at  MaccJeafield  ;  IVom 
whence  they  resumed  their  march  next  day  in  tsro  co- 
lumns, one  of  which  went  to  Congleton,  the  other  la 
Gawsworth.    By  this  manoeune,  and  by  sending'  an  ad- 
vanced party  ot  thirty  men  on  the  road  to  NewaasUs- 
under-Line,  where  the  advanced  party  of  the  rojal  army 
was  stationed,  they  distracted  the  cooneiJs  of  the  Oske 
of  Cumberland,  now  in  supreme  command,  and,  canaia^ 
him  to  remain  where  he  vw,  under  the  idea  that  thn^ 
were  about  to  meet  him,  got  past  him  on  the  road  to 
London,  so  &r  as  Derby,  which  they  entered  on  the  4lh. 

The  approach  of  the  Highland  army  to  this  city,  vaa 
announced  by  the  arrival  at  eleven  in  the  fivenooti  of  the 
thirty  horse  whose  motion  had  deceived  the  I>ttlce  of 
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Coinberland.  About  tJirec,  Lord  Elcho  came  in  with 
the  Life  Guards  and  some  of  Uic  principal  officers  on 
horseback ;  *^  maldng  a  very  respectable  appearance.*' 
The  maun  body  of  the  army  continued  during  the  whole 
oAcraoou  to  pour  into  tlic  town ;  their  bagpipes  playing" 
and  colours  unfurled.  The  prince  himself  arrived  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  on  foot,  and  took  up  his  lodging  in 
the  house  of  the  j^l  of  Exeter.  The  ordinary  proclo- 
matioiu  had  been  previously  made  in  the  marliet-place, 
by  order  of  his  officers. 

The  Highland  army  was  now  somewhat  nearer  tlie 

capital  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  divisions 

of  which  lay  at  Litchfield,  Coventry,  Staffi>rd,  and  New- 

castle^under-Line,  to  the  eastward  of  Derby.    Qnl^  a  few 

miles  intervened  betwixt  the  two  hosts,  botii  of  which  had 

hopes  of  an  immediate  engagement.     It  was  in  Charles's 

power,  either  to  push  on  to  London,  or  to  fight  the  su- 

perior  army  of  his  rival.    The  latter  measure  was  that 

which  hia  troops  expected  he  would  adopt ;  and  the  Hi^h. 

landers  wore  seen  during  the  whole  of  -the  5Ch,  which 

they  spent  in  Derby,  besieging  the  shops  of  the  cutlers, 

to  get  an  edge  put  upon  their  broadswords,  and  quarrel. 

ling  about  precedency  in  that  operation.    But  their  ad- 

▼entuie  had  now  reached  its  crisis;  and,  afler  having 

penetrated  England  farther  than  any  Scottish  host  hod 

ever  done  bemre,  or  than  any  (breign  enemy  since  the 

Norman  conquest,  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield 

to  a  Bite  wliich  they  could  no  longer  brave. 

When  intelligence  reoched  London  that  the  Highland- 
ers were  getting  past  tlio  -royal  army,  and  had  reached 
Derby,  within  four  days'  march  of  tnc  capital,  a  degree 
of  oonstemation  pervaded  the  public  mind,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  any  idea.  The  chevalier  John' 
stone,  speaking  &om  information  which  he  procured  a 
few  months  afterwards  on  the  spot,  says  that  all  the 
shops  were  shut,  and  many  of  the  mhabitants  fled  to  the 
coontry  ;  that  tlic  bank  onyr  escaped  bankruptcy  by  pay. 
ing  in  sixpences  to  gain  tunc ;  and  that  the  king  com- 
ntjttod  his  most  valuable  effcctBto  yachts  at  the  Tower. 
oCairs,  which  be  ordered  to  be  ready  for  sailing  at  a  mo. 
ment's  aotioe.  Fielding,  in  a  number  of  the  True  Patriot, 
avers,  from  personal  observation,  tliat,  ^  when  the  High- 
landers, by  a  most  incredible  march,  got  between  the 
duke's  army  and  the  metropolis,  they  struck  a  terror  into 
it  scarce  to  be  credited."  It  was  not  only  this  army  they 
had  to  fear ;  but  a  descent  was  hourly  expected  upon  the 
ooast  firom  France,  and  the  well-^ected  part  of  the  com. 
mumty  had  to  apprehend  an  immediate  declaration  in 
feronr  of  the  enemy  from  thousands  of  their  own  body, 
who  even  already  wore  taking  little  pains  to  conceal  their 
■entiaieDts,  but  openly  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  a  res- 
toration.  The  pro<X3€dings  of  the  Highhmd  army  had 
already  been  so  wonderful  and  so  entirely  beyond  calcu. 
lation,  that  nothing  seemed  impossible  for  tnem  to  ac- 
eomplish.  The  very  elements  of  heaven  were  favourable 
to  their  cause.  The  majesty  of  England  himself  alarm- 
ed  in  the  highest  degree,  hod  ordered  his  own  flag  to  be 
erected  upon  Blackneath ;  thereby  personally  imploring 
assistance  fit>m  his  subjacts,  and  signifying  his  intention 
of  dispafing  the  crown  with  his  fbrmidabte  rival ;  but  it 
was  generally  supposed  that,  had  the  Highland  army  de- 
^ated  that  of  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberhmd,  which  it  might 
have  done,  and  then  continued  its  march  to  London,  tJie 
last  reserve  of  the  king  would  have  melted  from  his  side, 
and  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom,  as 
King  James  had  done  before  him.  [Swarkstone  Bridge, 
six  miles  beyond  Derby,  on  the  road  to  London,  and 
ninety.four  miles  from  that  city,  was,  in  reality,  the  ex- 
treme  point  of  tliis  singular  invasion :  because  the  in- 
surgents posted  an  advanced  guard  there,  which  kept  pos. 
session  oi  the  pass  till  the  retreat  was  determined  on. 
No  former  host  from  Scotland  penetrated  beyond  the 
Tees,  or  overrun  more  than  the  frontier  counties ;  but 
this  last,  and  it  may  be  added  least  of  all  the  armies  Scot- 
land  ever  sent  against  the  Southron,  had  thus  reached 
the  Trent,  traver^  five  counties  in  succession,  and  in- 
sulated the  Tcry  centre  of  England.] 


,     CHAPTER  XX. 

aarasAT  to  sootland. 
games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  recunilng.— JwI/m  Ofmr. 

Providence  ordered  differently  a  case  so  pregnant  with 
the  fiUe  of  Britain.  The  councils  of  Charles  at  Derby 
have  never  been  distinctly  divulged ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  the3'  should.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  tliat 
the  five  thousand  warriors  who  had  hitherto  displayed  so 
much  audacious  courage,  now  began,  like  the  magician, 
to  tremble  at  the  storm  they  had  raised,  and  to  see  that 
the  ventoro  which  lay  before  them  was  too  much  for 


mortal  man  to  dare ;  that  retreat  gave  them  a  chance  of 
prolonging  the  war  to  advantage ;  but  that  to  advance, 
was  staking  ten  chances  of  utter  annihilation  against  one 
of  doubtfiil  success.  The  Chevalier  here  received  de- 
spatches firom  Scotland,  informing  him  that  a  regiment 
of  royal  Scots,  and  some  picquets  of  the  Irish  brigade, 
had  landed  at  Montrose,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
John  Drummond,  and  that,  these  being  united  to  the 
troops  of  Lord  Strathallan,  he  had  now  on  the  way  to 
join  him,  a  supplementary  army  of  three  thousand  men. 
To  fall  back  a  little,  and  thus  reinforce  his  host,  seemed 
a  most  desirable  object ;  and  the  whole  council,  led  by 
Lord  George  Murray,  afier  ample  deliberation  and  mucn 
keen  debate,  voted  unanimously  for  this  course.  Charles 
alone,  ever  the  advocate  of  strong  measures,  and  to  whose 
ardour,  indeed,  the  whole  war  seems  to  have  been  in- 
debted  for  its  chivalrous  character,  continued  to  urge  the 
expeditncy  of  an  onward  march.  He  represented  this 
measure  in  the  strongest  language  he  was  master  of,  and, 
when  he  saw  his  council  ol^tinate,  is  said  to  have  con- 
descended to  use  entreaties,  and  even  tears.  Bvd  nothing 
could  move  the  minds  of  his  councillors ;  and,  before  the 
evening  of  that  last  day  of  their  glory,  a  retreat  was 
finally  and  firmly  determined  upon. 

The  resolution  of  the  council  net  being  made  known 
that  night  to  the  army  at  large,  the  common  men,  and 
many  of  the  officers,  on  commencing  tlieir  marcli  next 
morning  before  day-break,  thought  Uiey  were  going  to 
fight  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  displayed  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  But,  as  soon  as  day-light  al- 
lowed them  to  see  the  surrounding  objects,  and  they 
found,  from  marks  they  had  taken  oi  the  road,  that  they 
were  retracing  their  steps,  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  whole  army  but  expressions  of  rage  and 
lamentation.  **  If  we  had  been  beaten,"  says  the  Cheva- 
lier Johnstone,  "  our  grief  could  not  have  been  greater." 

The  vexation  of  the  army  on  this  account  was  nothing 
to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  ite  unhappy  leader. 
Vestigia  nulla  retrortum  had  been  his  motto  from  the 
beginning,  and  so  long  as  he  was  going  forward,  no  dan- 
ger, and  Ikr  less  any  privation  or  fotigue,  had  given  him 
the  least  concern.  But  now,  when  at  length  compelled 
to  turn  back  from  the  glittering  prize  which  had  almost 
been  within  his  grasp,  he  lost  all  his  former  spirits,  and, 
from  being  the  leader  of  his  hardy  bands,  became  in  ap- 
pcarance,  as  he  was  in  reaUty,  their  reluctant  follower. 
In  the  march  forward,  he  had  always  been  first  up  in 
the  morning,  had  the  men  in  motion  before  break  of  day, 
and  generally  walked,  in  drees  and  arms  similar  to  their 
own,  at  the  head  of  their  body ;  but  now,  all  his  alacrity 
gone,  and  evidently  considering  his  cose  desperate,  he 
permitted  the  whole  armv  to  march  before  him  (except 
a  rcor-guard,  whom  he  often  eompelled  to  wait  for  him 
a  long  time);  and,  on  coming  out  of  his  lodgings,  deject- 
edly mounted  a  horse  and  &en  rode  on,  without  inter- 
course  with  his  men,  to  the  quarters  assigned  for  him  in 
the  van. 

The  retreat  of  tiie  army  was  concerted  with  so  much 
secrecy,  and  conducted  with  so  much  skill,  that  it  was 
two  days*  marcli  a-head  of  the  royal  forces,  ere  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  could  make  himself  certain  of  the  fact, 
or  take  measures  for  a  pursuit.  When  he  at  length  as- 
certained thut  they  were  retiring,  be  chonged  the  defon- 
sive  system  which  he  h&d  hitherto  pursued,  for  one  of 
active  annoyance.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
dragoons,  and  having  mounted  a  thousand  foot  on  horses 
provided  by  the  gentlemen  of  StaiFordshirc,  he  started 
from  Meriden  Common,  a  place  near  Coventry,  to  which 
he  had  retired ;  and,  passing  by  very  bad  roads  through 
Uttoxeter  and  Cheadle,  came  to  Macclesfield  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th,  full  two  days  afler  the  insurgents  had 
reached  the  same  point.  He  here  received  intelligence 
thai,  after  retreating  with  wonderful  expedition  through 
Ashbume,  Leek,  and  Macclesfield,  the  enemy  had  just 
that  morning  left  Manchester  and  set  forward  toWigan. 

One  of  the  schemes  of  the  Highland  army  in  the  ad- 
vance had  been,  to  march  into  Wales,  where  the  people 
were  well-afibctcd  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  tlie  nature 
of  the  ground  promised  to  be  fiivourable  to  tlieir  desul 
tory  mMic  of  warfare.  It  is  a  fiict  well  known  in  Wales, 
that  many  of  the  gentry,  in  expectation  of  a  visit  from 
the  Chevalier,  had  actually  lefl  their  homes,  and  were  on 
the  way  to  join  him ;  but  that,  when  they  heard  of  his 
retreat  from  Derby,  they  returned  peaceably  each  to  his 
own  home,  convinced  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  con- 
tribute their  asslstanoe.  The  Welsh  gentry  at  tliat  time 
had  the  peasantry  almost  as  completely  under  their  power 
as  those  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  their  country  has 
ever  been  noted  for  the  facility  with  which  the  common 
people  enlist ;  so  that,  it  is  probable,  the  Chevalier  might 
here  have  received  a  prodigious  accession  of  force.    But 


his  retreat  kept  the  country  completely  quiet ;  and  tha 
Jacobite  squires,  instead  of  having  tlieir  estates  confis- 
cated and  their  blood  spilt  or  attainted,  had  all  their  lives 
afterwards  the  cheap  satis&ction  of  only  boasting  in  their 
cups,  how  far  each  of  them  had  gone  in  testification  of 
hb  valour  and  loyalty. 

The  Highlanders  managed  their  retreat  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  unite  expedition  with  perfect  coolness,  and 
never  to  allow  the  enemy  to  obtain  a  single  advantage. 
Though  on  foot,  and  pursued  by  cavalry,  they  kept  dis- 
tinctly a-head  of  all  danger  or  annoyance  for  twelve 
days,  two  of  which  they  had  spent  in  undisturbed  rest  at 
Preston  and  Lancaster.  The  troops  of  the  duke  were 
reinforced,  on  the  12th,  by  a  bod^  of  horse  which  Mar- 
shal Wade,  now  with  the  army  m  the  centre  of  York- 
t^hire,  sent  with  all  imaginable  haste  over  Blackstone 
Edge  to  intercept  the  retiring  host,  but  who  only  reach- 
ed Preston  after  it  had  been  several  hours  evacuated,  and 
in  time  to  join  the  pursuing  force  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
bcrland.  After  a  halt  of  one  day,  occasioned  by  the  false 
alarm  of  an  invasion  on  the  southern  coast,  the  pursuing 
army,  amounting  to  three  or  four  thousand  horse,  con- 
tinued their  course  from  Preston,  tlirough  roads  which 
had  been  rendered  almost  impassable,  partly  by  the  wea- 
ther, and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  men.  Orders  had 
been  communicated  by  the  diike  to  the  country  people  to 
break  down  bridges,  destroy  the  roads,  and  attempt  by 
all  means  in  their  power  to  retard  the  insurgent  army. 
But,  while  the  hardy  mountaineers  found  htUe  inconve- 
nience from  either  storm  in  the  air  or  ruts  in  the  ground, 
these  very  circumstanccis  served  materially  to  impede 
the  English  dragoons,  and  to  place  the  two  armies  upon 
what  might  be  considered  a  more  equal  footing  than  tney 
could  otherwise  have  been. 

The  prince,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  was  at 
Penrith  on  the  evening  of  the  17th;  but  his  rcar-guard, 
which  throughout  the  retreat  was  commanded  by  Lord 
Gfeorge  Murray,  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of  soma 
ammunition  waggons,  was  this  night  with  great  difficulty 
brought  only  the  length  of  Shap.  The  delay  thus  occa- 
sion^, allowed  the  hghtest  of  the  duke's  horse  to  over- 
take  the  rear  of  the  retiring  army.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  soon  afler  it  had  commenced  its  march 
firom  Shap,  some  of  the  English  chasseurs  were  seen 
hovering  on  the  adjoining  heights;  and  about  mid-day, 
as  the  Highlanders  were  approaching  the  enclo^res 
around  Clifton  Hall,  a  body  of^  light  horse  seemed  to  be 
forming  for  attack  upon  an  eminence  a  little  way  in 
front.  Lord  George  Murray  ordered  the  Glengary  clan 
to  go  forward  against  these;  but,  without  waiting  for  in 
engagement,  they  immediately  retreated. 

The  rear-guard  consisted  of  CoIoiTel  Roy  Stuart*s  re- 
giment of  two  hundred  men,  of  the  Glengary  clan,  and  a 
tew  companies  which  attended  tlie  amunition  waggons; 
but  it  was  reinforced  on  the  present  occasion  by  &e  Ca- 
mcrons,  Stewarte  of  Appin,  and  Cluny  Macphcrson*s  re- 
gimcnt  Lord  George,  proud  of  the  post  of  honour 
which  he  held,  was  tlie  last  man  in  the  Ime.  Determin- 
ed to  check  the  pursuit,  he  despatched  Roy  Stuart  for- 
ward to  Penrith,  requesting  that  a  thousand  men  might 
be  sent  to  him  from  the  maui  body  there  stationed.  With 
this  force  he  intended  to  have  gained  the  flank  of  the 
Duke*s  army,  now  approaching  obliquely  fi-om  the  lefl, 
and  to  have  attacked  tliem  under  favour  of  the  approach- 
ing night  But  Charles  returned  Stuart  with  an  order, 
requirmg  him  to  march  with  all  speed  forward  to  Pen* 
rith,  without  taking  any  offensive  measures  against  the 
duke.  Lord  George  desired  tlie  messenger  not  to  men- 
tion tliis  order  to  any  otlier  person ;  and,  resolving  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  with  such  force  as  he  had,  drew  up  his 
troops  upon  a  moor  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  the  whole  b^y  of  the  duke's  army  came 
up  and  formed  within  the  opposite  enclosures;  when 
there  was  only  the  road  with  its  two  hedges  intervening 
between  the  two  hosts. 

Before  ordering  the  attack,  Lord  George  went  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  the  ranks,  speaking  to  every 
individual  officer,  and  endeavouring  to  animate  his  little 
host  He  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Mac- 
phcrson  regiment  (which  was  on  the  left  of  the  line,) 
\pith  Cluny  by  his  side.  Daylight  was  gone,  and  the 
moon  only  now  and  then  broke  out  from  the  dark  clouds. 
By  this  light.  Lord  Goorge  saw  a  body  of  men — dis- 
mounted dragoons,  or  infantry  who  had  resumed  their 
proper  mode  of  warfare — coming  forward  upon  the  en. 
closures  beyond  the  road.  He  ordered  the  two  regi- 
ments  near  him  to  advance ;  in  doing  which,  they  re- 
ceiyed  a  fire  from  the  enemy.  At  Uiis,  Lord  Cfeorge  ex- 
claimed, *•  Claymore  I"  an  ordinary  war-cry  among  the 
Highlanders,  and  ruphed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  wliole 
left  wing  then  making  a  direct  and  spirited  attack, 
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forced  the  dismounted  dragoons  back  to  their  main  body 
with  considerable  slaughter,  and  shouted  to  let  tlie  right 
wing  know  tlieir  success.  They  tlien  retired  in  order  to 
their  original  position ;  while  the  Macdonalds,  with  equal 
intrepidity,  repulsed  the  dragoons  opposite  to  their  body. 
A  severe  check  having  thus  been  given  to  the  pursuing 
army,  Lord  George  drew  off  his  men  towards  Penritli, 
where  they  rested  and  refreshed  themselves.  He  had 
lost  only  twelve  men  in  this  action,  and  lefl  an  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  enemy  slain  behind  him.  The  only  pri- 
soner he  took  was  tlio  Duke  of  Cumberland's  footman, 
who  declared  that  his  master  would  have  been  killed,  if 
the  pistol  with  which  a  Highlander  took  aim  at  his  head, 
had  not  missed  fire.  The  prince  had  the  politeness  to 
send  the  man  instantly  back  to  his  master. 

The  whole  of  the  Highland  army  spent  the  night  of 
tlie  19th  December  at  Carlisle,  where  it  was  tliought  ne- 
cessary, on  evacuating  the  town  next  morning,  to  leave  a 
garrison  consisting  of  the  Manchester  regiment,  some 
men  from  the  Lowland  regiments,  and  a  few  French  and 
Irish,  in  all  300,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  to  keep  the 
English  army  in  play  till  the  insurgents  should  get  clear 
into  Scotland.     This  small  garrison,  animated  with  a 
greater  shore  of  couragre  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  they 
Had  embraced,  than  of  prudence   or  foresight,  resolved 
obstinately  to  defend  the  city,  and  took  every  measure 
for  that  purpose  which  the  time  and  season  would  allow. 
Charles  left  Carlisle  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  aflcr 
having  publicly  thanked  the  garrison  for  their  devoted 
loyalty,  and  promised  to  relieve  them  as  soon  as  he  could. 
The  men,  drawn  up  in  order  to  hear  his  address,  saw 
him  depart  with  acclamations,  and,  gazing   from  the 
walls,   soon  beheld  their  comrades  draw  near  the  be- 
loved land  to  which  tkty  were  never  to  return.    The  army 
readied  tlie  Esk,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     The  river, 
usually  shallow,  was  swollen  by  an  incessant  rain  of  seve- 
ral days  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.     Yet  it  was  resolved  to 
cross  immediately,  lest  a  continuation  of  the  rain,  during 
the  night,  should  render  the  passage  totally  impracticable. 
A  skilful  arraffement  was  made,  which  almost  obviated 
the  dangers  of  the  flood.    The  cavalry  was  stationed  in 
the  river,  a  few  paces  above  the  ford,  to  break  tlie  force 
of  the  current;  and  the  infantry  having  formed  them- 
selves  in  ranks  often  or  twelve  abreast,  with  their  arms 
lopked  in   such  a   manner  as  to  support  one  another 
against  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  leaving  sufficient  inter- 
vals between  the  successive  lines  for  uie  water  to  flow 
through,  the  whole  passed  over  in  perfect  safety.    Caval- 
ry were  placed  farther  down  tlie  river,  to  pick  up  all  who 
might  be  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  stream. 
None  were  lost,  except  a  few  girls,  who,  for  love  of  the 
white  cockade,  had  followed  the  army  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  singular  march,  with  an  heroic  devotion  which 
deserved  a  better  fate.  The  transit  of  the  river  occupied  an 
hour,  during  which,  from  tlie  close  numbers  of  the  men, 
it  appeared  to  be  crossed  by  a  paved  street  of  heads  and 
shoulders.    When  tliey  got  to  tlie  other  side,  and  began 
to  dry  themselves  at  the  fires  lighted  upon  the  bank  for 
that  purpose,  -they  were  overjoyed  at  once  more  finding 
their  feet  upon  native  heath ;  and,  for  a  moment,  they 
forgot  the  chagrin  which  Iiad  attended  their  retreat,  and 
lost  in  present  transport  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  the 
future. 

An  expedition  was  thus  completed,  which,  for  boldness 
and  address,  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  celebrated 
in  either  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  lasted  six  weeks, 
and  was  directed  through  a  country  decidedly  hostile 
to  tlie  adventurers ;  it  was  done  in  the  face  of  two  ar- 
mies,  each  capable  of  utterly  annihilating  it;  and  tlie 
weaUicr  was  such  as  to  add  a  thousand  personal  miseries 
to  the  general  evils  of  the  campaign.  Yet  such  was  the 
success  which  will  sometimes  attend  the  most  desperate 
case,  if  conducted  with  resolution,  tliat,  from  the  moment 
the  inimical  country  was  entered,  to  that  in  which  it  was 
abandoned,  only  forty  meA  were  lost  out  of  five  thousand, 
by  sickness,  marauding,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  A 
magnanimity  was  preserved  even  in  retreat,  beyond  that 
of  ordinary  soldiers;  and,  instead  of  flying  in  wild  disorder, 
a  prey  to  their  pursuers,  these  desultory  bands  had  turn- 
ed against  and  smitten  the  superior  army  of  their  enemy, 
with  a  vigour  wiiich  effectually  checkcHl  it  They  had 
carried  the  standard  of  Glenfinnui  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  into  a  country  full  of  foes;  and  now  thev  brought 
it  back  unscathed,  through  the  accumulated  aangers  of 
storm  and  war. 

In  their  descent  upon  Rngland,  when,  in  the  height  of 

^hjir  expectations,  private  rapine  had  few  charms,  the 

Highlanders  conducted  themselves  with  tolerable  propri- 

ety ;  and,  as  the  public  money  was  every  where  raised, 

they  had  been  able  to  pay  for  food  with  some  degree  of 


regularity.  But,  in  their  retreat,  when  their  pay  was 
more  precarious,  and  they  knew  they  were  going  home 
to  their  own  poor  country,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  did  not  abstain  from  making  reprisals  upon  the 
proud  Southron.  At  first  they  were  like  the  torrent 
which  carries  all  before  it;  but  latterly  they  resembled 
the  receding  wave,  which  draws  back  a  thousand  little 
things  in  its  voluminous  bosom. 

The  unhappy  garrison  of  Carlisle  saw  their  fortifica- 
tions invested  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Dnke  of  Cum- 
berland, on  the  very  day  following  the  departure  of  tlicir 
feUow-soldiers.  They  fired  upon  all  who  came  within 
reach  of  their  guns,  and  showed  an  intention  of  holding 
out  Xo  tlie  last  extremity.  But  the  duke,  having  procur- 
ed cannon  from  Whitehaven,  erected  a  battery  upon  the 
28tli,  and  began  to  fire  with  superior  e^ct  at  the  crazy 
walls  of  the  town  and  castle.  On  the  morning  of  tlie 
30th,  a  white  flag  appeared  upon  the  walls,  and  the  go- 
vernor  signified  a  wish  to  enter  into  a  capitulation. 
The  cannon  then  ceased,  and  a  message  was  sent  by 
GK)vernor  Hamilton  to  the  duke,  desiring  to  know  what 
terms  he  would  be  pleased  to  give  them.  Hb  Royal  High- 
ness replied,  tliat  the  only  terms  he  would  or  could  grant, 
were,  **  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but  re- 
served  for  his  Majesty's  pleasure."  These  terms  were 
accepted,  and  the  royal  army  immediately  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  and  castle,  placing  all  the  garrison  under 
a  strong  guard  in  the  cathedral.  The  fate  subsequently 
meted  out  to  them  was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected fi'oni  an  enemy  smarting  under  the  effects  of  re- 
cent terror,  and  who  was  incapable  of  appreciating  gene- 
rosity in  others,  as  he  was  of  displaying  it  in  hihiself. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  now  thought  it  nimecessary 
or  dangerous  to  pursue  the  insurgents  any  farther ;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  January  returned  to  London, 
leaving  his  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Wade 
and  Lieutenont-Generol  Hawley,  the  last  of  whom  was 
ordered  to  conduct  a  portion  of  the  army  into  Scotland, 
while  Wade  remained  at  Newcastle. 

The  Chevalier  meanwhile  pursued  his  march  towards 
the  north.  On  crossing  the  E^k,  he  divided  his  army 
into  two  parties,  one  of  which  went  by  Elcclefechan  and 
Moffat,  .with  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  and  Lords  Oguvie  and  Nairn.  He  himself  led 
the  other,  with  the  Diusc  of  Perth,  Lords  Elcho  and  Pit- 
sligo,  Lochiel,  Clanronald,  Glengary,  and  Keppoch.  He 
lodged  the  first  night  at  Annan.  Next  day.  Lord  Elcho 
advanced  with  four  or  five  hundred  men  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Dumfries.  The  rest  went  forward  with  himself, 
on  the  day  following.  Dumfries  had  reason,  on  this  oc 
casion,  for  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  The  thirty 
wagons  which  the  insurgents  left  at  Lockerby  on  their 
march  southward,  had  been  brought  into  tlie  town  by  a 
party  of  fanatical  dissenters,  whose  zoal  for  the  Protes- 
tant succession  had  caused  them  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
it  was  to  be  supposed  that  thh  Highlanders  would,  now 
that  they  had  it  in  their  power,  exact  most  ample  retri- 
bution. Besides,  the  whole  country  laboured  under  the 
reputation  of  disaffection  to  the  prince — a  cause  at  any 
time  sufficient  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  adventurers. 
They  accordingly  marched  into  Dumfries,  as  into  a  town 
where  tliey  expected  resistance,  or  at  least  no  kindly  re- 
ception ;  and,  on  an  idiot  being  observed  with  a  gun  in 
his  band  behind  a  grave-stone  in*  the  church-yard,  which 
they  apprehended  he  was  about  to  fire  dpon  them,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  poor  creature's  life 
was  spar^.  The  prince  lodged  in  a  house,  now  the 
Commercial  Inn,  near  the  centre  of  the  market-place. 
He  had  ordered  the  citizens  to  contribute  the  sum  of 
2000/.  for  his  use ;  some  of  his  men  adding,  that  they 
might  consider  it  well  that  their  town  was  not  laid  in 
ashes.  Nearly  eleven  hundred  pounds  of  the  levy  were 
paid ;  and  two  hostages.  Provost  Crosbie  and  Mr.  Walter 
Riddel,  were  carried  off  for  tlie  remainder.  On  the 
rooming  of  the  23d,  the  Highland  army  directed  its 
march  up  Nithsdale ;  and  the  Chevalier  spent  the  night  at 
Drumlanrig,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  His 
reason  for  lodging  in  that  mansion,  was  one  which  go- 
verned  him  in  such  matters  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
expedition.  The  proprietor  of  Ih-umlanrig  was  strong, 
ly  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  bouse  or  Stuart;  and 
Charles  thought  proper  to  put  him  to  the  expense  of  his 
lodging  and  that  of  his  men.  as  an  excuseable  mode  of 
vengeance.  A  vast  number  of  Highlanders  lay  upon 
straw  in  tlie  great  gallery,  and  ho  himself  occupied  the 
state-bed.  Before  departing  next  day,  it  must  be  regret- 
ted that  the  Highlanders  took  that  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  love  of  King  James,  by  slashing  with  their 
swords  a  series  of  portraits  representing  King  William, 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne,  which  hung  in  the  grand 
staircase,  a  present  from  the  last  of  these  sovereigns  to 


James  Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  consideration  of  his  8er« 
vices  at  the  Uni(*n. 

From  Drumlanrig,  Charles  proceeded  through  the 
wild  pass  of  Dalveen  into  Clydesdale,  designing  to  inarch 
upon  Glasgow,  though  still  endeavouring  to  conceal  his 
intentions  from  the  members  of  government  at  Edin- 
burgh.  He  spent  the  night  in  Douglas  Castle.  He  next 
day  proceeded  along  the  uplands  of  Clydesdale  towards 
the  western  capital,  and  halted  at  Hamilton,  where  be 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  spent 
the  next  day  in  hunting  through  the  princely  pariu  at- 
tached  to  that  house,  shooting  two  pheasants,  two  par- 
tridges, and  a  deer.  It  has  been  recorded  by  traditioo, 
that,  ki  neither  of  these  ducal  mansions,  did  be  follow  the 
absurd  fashion  of  the  time,  by  leaving  vails  to  the  aer- 
vants. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that,  ui  thia  last  day's 
march,  his  men  were  prevented  from  sackinr  and  bom- 
ing  the  sweet  little  village  of  Lesmahago.     Dnrhi^  the 
absence  of  the  army  in  England,  the  people  of  this  place, 
whose  ancestors  had  distingushed  themselves  in  resisting 
the  house  of  Stuart  when  in  power,  committed  an  act  of 
hostility  to  Charles's  cause,  which  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite  their  indignation  to  no  common  degree.    The  cir- 
cumstances,  as  gathered  from  tradition,  were  as  foDows. 
The  youthful  and  gallant  Kinlochmoidart,  in  a  jonmej 
from  the  Highlands,  with  despatches  for  Qiarka,  pssaed 
through  Lesmahago  on  hb  way  to  England,  and  iras  re- 
cognised bj  a  young  student  of  divinity,  whose  r^igwoa 
prepossessions  led  him  to  regard  the  prinoe^  adherents 
with  no  friendly  eye.    As  the  insurgent  fentknian  was 
attended  oy  only  a  single  servant,  this  zeakA.  eonccaved 
a  design  of  waylaying  and  capturing  him,  wbidi  be  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  put  in  execution.     Taking  to 
himself  arms,   and  having  roused  the  country  people, 
he  set  out  afler  the  two  travellers,  by  a  path  whidi  be 
knew   would  enable   him   to  intercept  them   as  tbey 
proceeded  along  the  road.    He  came  up  with  them  apoa 
a  waste  called  Brokencross  Moor,  within  two  miles  of 
the  village,  and,  'showing  his  arms,  commanded  theat 
to  surrender  in  the  name  of  King  George.    KinlochBiM. 
dart's  servant,  on  first  seeing  the  rabUe  at  a  distioce^ 
with  their  old  gons  and  pitchforks,  nnslong  his  pkce, 
and  proposed  to  arrest  their  progress  br  a  weB-dineted 
brace  of  bullets.    But  the  generous  youth  resolved  rather 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  than  thus  occasion  sn  xaatt- 
cessary  efitision  of  blood.    He  accordingly  gave  himself 
up  to  the  daring  probationer,  who  immediately  conduct- 
ed him,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  froii 
which  he  was  only  removed  some  months  afterwards  to 
the  shambles^  of  Carlisle.    So  malicious  an  act  of  hostiG. 
ty,  in  the  estimation  of  most  readers,  would  have  ahnest 
excused  the  vengeance  which  the  Higlilanders  were  witk 
such  difficulty  prevented  from  executing  upon  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  upon  which  Charles  was  now  in 
full  march,  had  much  greater  reason  than  Darofries,  or 
even  Lesmahago,  to  expect  severe  treatment  from  the 
insurgents,  while  its  wealth  ^ve  additional  cause  £or 
alarm,  without  in  the  least  degree  supf^ing^  the  pospi- 
bility  of  defence.    This  city,  newly  sprung  into  iniport. 
ance,  had  never  required  nor  received  the  means  ofde- 
fenoe,  but  was  now  lying  with  its  wide-spread  modem 
streets  and  well-stored  warehouses,  fully  exposed  to  ^be 
license  of  the  invaders.    It  had  distinguished  itadf,  ever 
since  the  expubion  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  by  its  sincere  and 
invariable  attachment  to  the  new  gfovomment ;  and,  since 
the  Highlanders  entered  England,  had,  with  gratnitoos 
loyalty,  raised  no  fewer  than  twelve  hundred  men  for  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection.    Obnoxious  by  its  prin- 
ciplef,  and  affording  such  prospects  of  easy  and  ampJe 
plunder,  it  was  eagerly  approached  by  the  predattjry 
bonds  of  the  Chevalier,  who  viewed  it  with  feelings  icBe- 
what  akin  to  those  of  the  wolf  in  the  febie.      By  ooe  of 
tlieir  most  rapid  marches,  the  first  body  entered  Glas^w 
on  Christmas  day,  and  on  the  following  the  prince  came 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  simple  peasantry  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Cljdes- 
dale  viewed  the  tartaned  warriors,  as  they  passed  along, 
with  sensations  different  from  those  with  which  the  men 
of  Teviotdale  and  Tweeddale  had  regarded  them  in  their 
descent  upon  England.  To  the  latter  they  seemed  brave 
men  going  on  to  a  splendid  fate,  and  were  gazed  at,  in 
their  deliterate  transit,  with  a  wonder  allied  to  pity.  Bot 
now,  as  they  tramped  wildly  on  through  the  quiet  vaJes, 
and  over  the  bleak  uplands  of  the  west — degraded  by  re- 
treat, and  desperate  in  their  circumstances — ^they  had 
acquired  that  fbrmidable  respectability  which  inTests  a 
strong  animal  when  goaded,  and  were  contemplated  irith 
a  feeling  strangely  compounded  of  fear  and  awe.  In  the 
former  case,  people  htid  permitted  them  to  enter  ftmili- 
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arij  into  tbeir  houaes,  and  mingle  in  the  domeetic  circle; 
bot  now,  anxious  to  have  as  litUe  intercourse  as  possible, 
and  almost  afraid  even  to  behold  them,  they  were  fain 
to  i^ce  all  the  food  they  could  be  supposed  to  possess 
out  of  doors  upon  the  way-side,  glad  to  propitiate  tliem 
at  any  expense,  and  trusting,  by  this  means,  to  induce 
them  to  go  post  i\  ithout  entering  their  dwellings. 

The  necessities  of  the  army  are  described  as  having 
been  at  this  time  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 
campaign.     It  was  now  two  months  since  they  had  lell 
the  lana  of  tartan ;  their  clothes  were  of  course  m  a  most 
dilapidated  condition.    The  length  and  precipitation  of 
their  laie  march  had  destroyed  their  brogues ;  and  many 
of  them   were   not  only  bare-footed,  but  bare-legged. 
Hieir   hair  hung  wildly  over  their  eyes ;  their  beards 
were  m>wn  to  a  fearful  length ;  and  the  exposed  parts  of 
their  hmbs  were,  in  the  luiguage  of  Dou^al  Graham, 
tanned  quite  red  with  the  weather.    Altogether,  thev  had 
a  way-worn  savage  appearance,  and  looked  rather  like  a 
band  of  ootlandiui  vagrants,  than  a  body  of  efficient  sol- 
diery.   The  pressure  of  want  compelled  them  to  take 
firery    practicable    measure  for  supplying  themselves; 
amd,  in  passing  towards  Glasgow,  they  had  regularly 
•tripped  such  natives  as  they  met  of  their  shoes  and  other 
articles  of  dress.   After  their  arrival  at  Glasgow,  a  joiner, 
in  going  home  from  work,  was  required  by  a  Highlan- 
der to  throw  off  and  deliver  up  his  shoes.    The  young 
man,  2iaving'  a  pair  of  silver  buckles  at  his  insteps,  show. 
ed  great  reluctance  to  comply,  when  the  Highlander 
stooped  down  and  attempted  to  take  them  by  force.    As 
he  was  thus  employed,  the  joiner,  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
struck  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  ham- 
mer which  be  held  in  his  hand,  and  killed  hiin  on  the 
q>ot. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Glasffow,  Charles 
took  measures  for  the  complete  refitting  ofhis  army,  by 
ordering  the  magistrates  to  provide  12,000  shirts,  6000 
cloth  coats,  6000  pairs  of  stockings,  and  6000  waistcoats. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  sent  for  Provost  (Buchanan,)  and 
sternly  demanded  the  names  of  such  as  had  subscribed 
for  nuaing  troops  against  him,  threatening  to  hang  the 
worthj  magistrate  in  cose  of  refusal.  The  provost  is 
said  to  have  answered,  that  be  would  name  no  person  but 
himself^  and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die  in  such  a  cause. 
He  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/. 

Charles  took  up  ms  residence  at  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  best  house  in  the  city-~one  belooging  to  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  name  of  Glassford,  which  stood 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Trongate,  and  was  after- 
wards taken  down  for  the  extension  of  that  noble  street. 
At  htt  arrival,  be  is  said  to  have  caused  his  men  to  en- 
ter this  bouse  by  the  front  gate,  go  out  by  the  back  door, 
and  then,  making  a  circuit  through  some  by-lanes,  reap- 
pear in  front  of  the  mansion,  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
arrived.     But  tliis  ruse,  practised  in  order  to  magnify  the 
appearance  ofhis  army,  was  detected  by  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow,  whose  acute  eyes  recognised  the  botanical 
badges  <^  the  various  clans,  as  they  successively  reap- 
peared.   The  real  numbers  of  the  army,  when  it  reached 
Glasgow,  were  only  about  3600  foot  and  500  horse.    Of 
the  hU^f  which  were  all  much  jaded,  nxty  were  em- 
ployed  in  carrying  the  sick ;  whilst  about  six  hundred  of 
the  infantry   neither  had  arms,  nor  seemed  to  be  able  to 
use  theoi. 

JDnring  his  residence  in  Mr.  Glossfbrd's  house,  Charles 
ate  twice  a  day,  in  public,  though  without  ceremony,  ac- 
oompaoied  by  a  few  ofhis  officers,  and  waited  upon  by  a 
soiau  nnmber  of  devoted  Jacobite  ladies.    ^  But  nothmg 
eould  a   charm  impart,"  to  make  the  whigs  of  Gla^fow 
regard  him  with  either  respect  or  affection.    Previously 
hostile  to  his  cause,  they  were  now  incensed  in  the  high- 
est  degree  against  him,  by  his  severe  exactions  upon  the 
nahlic  purse,  and  by  the  private  deiuredations  of  his  men. 
To  such  a  height  did  this  feeling  arise,  that  an  insane 
xeakl  snapped  a  pistol  at  him  as  he  was  riding  along  the 
Sahmarket    He  is  said  to  have  admired  the  regularity 
and  beao^  of  the  streete  of  Glasgow,  but  to  have  re- 
marked  with  bitterness,  that  nowhere  had  he  found  so 
fow  fiieods.    During  the  whole  week  he  spent  in  the  city, 
he  procured  no  more  than  sixty  recruits — a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  numerous  desertions  which  now  began 
Co  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  near  approach  of  his 
men  to  tbeir  own  country. 

Afier  having  nearly  succeeded  in  refitting  his  army, 
he  held  a  grand  review  upon  the  Oreen,  **  We  marched 
oat,**  says  one  of  his  adherents,  (John  Daniel,  a  native 
of  Lancashire,  who  has  left  a  manuscript  journal  of  the 
campaign,)  **with  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  bag- 
pipes  [Saying,  and  all  the  marks  of  a  triumphant  army, 
to  the  appointed  ground,  attended  by  multitudes  of  people, 
who  had  oome  from  all  parte  to  see  us,  and  especially  the 


ladies,  who,  though  formerly  much  against  us,  were  now 
charmed  by  the  sight  of  the  prince  into  the  most  entbusi- 
astic  loyalty.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss,^*  continues  this 
devout  cavalier,  **  to  give  a  description  of  the  prince,  as  he 
appeared  at  the  review.  No  object  could  be  more  charm- 
ing,  no  personage  more  captivating,  no  deportment  more 
agreeable,  than  his  at  that  time  was ;  for,  being  well 
mounted  and  princely  attired,  having  all  the  best  endow- 
mento  of  both  body  and  mind,  he  appeared  to  boar  a 
sway,  above 'any  comparison,  with  the  heroes  of  the  last 
age ;  and  the  majesty  and  grandeur  he  displayed  were 
truly  noble  and  divine."  It  may  be  worth  while  to  con- 
trast,  with  this  flattering  portraiture,  tlie  description 
which  has  been  given  of  Charles  by  a  sober  citizen  of 
Glasgow.  **  I  managed,"  says  this  person,  quoting  his 
memory  after  an  interval  of  seventy  years,  **-  to  get  so 
near  him,  as  he  passed  homewards  to  his  lodgings,  that  I 
ciould  have  touched  him  with  my  band  ;  and  the  impres- 
sion which  he  made  upon  my  mind  shall  never  fade  as 
long  as  1  live.  He  had  a  princely  aspect,  and  its  inter- 
est'Was  much  heightened  by  the  dejection  which  appear- 
ed in  his  pale  fair  countenance  and  downcast  eye.  He 
evidently  wanted  confidence  in  his  cause,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  that  disaster  which  soon 
afler  ruined  the  liopes  ofhis  family  for  ever.** 


CHAPTER  XXL 

PRELUflNARIES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OP  FALKIRK. 

The  HjelaiKimeii  cam  owro  the  bill. 
And  owr«  the  kiiowe,  wi  richt  i^udc  will, 
Now  Geordie'n  men  may  bin^  thfir  flil. 

For  wow  but  they  w«re  braw,  man ! 
Tliey  had  three  genrralu  u'  the  beMt, 
Wi*  lairds  and  lords,  and  a*  the  rifil, 
Chiels  thnt  weie  bred  to  stand  the  test, 

And  could  na  lin  awa,  man ! 

Jacobite  Song. 

Having  recruited  the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  improved 
their  appointments  by  ten  days*  residence  in  Glasgow, 
the  prince  departed  on  the  3d  of  January,  and  sent  for- 
ward his  troops  in  two  detachments,  one  to  Kilsyth,  and 
the  other  to  Cumbernauld.  The  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  on  the  return  of  the  Highland  army  firom 
England,  had  apprehended  a  second  visit,  and  who  had 
resolv^,  in  such  a  case,  to  defend  the  city,  now  set 
seriouriy  about  preparations  for  a  siege.  After  Charles 
had  left  £kiin  burgh  in  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
Whiggish  part  of  the  community  had  gradually  resumed 
the  courage  which,  for  six  weeks,  tliey  were  compelled 
to  wear  in  their  pockets ;  and  on  the  13th  of  the  month, 
when  tlie  insui^onts  were  at  the  safe  distance  of  Carlisle, 
the  stato  officers  had  returned  in  a  triimiphant  procession 
to  tlieir  courts  and  chambers,  saluted  by  a  complete  roimd 
of  cannon  from  tJie  castle,  and  a  most  valiant  perform- 
ance of "  Up  and  Waur  them  a*,  Willie,**  upon  the  music 
bells  of  St  Giles.  Next  day  Hamilton *8  and  Gardincr*s 
dragoons,  with  Price*s  and  Ligonier's  regiment  of  foot, 
bololy  took  possession  of  the  city,  probably  tussurcd  of 
the  safety  of  the  measure,  by  their  avant  couriers  the 
judges.  These  men  with  the  Glasgow  regiment,  after 
having  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Forth  for  more  than  a 
month,  to  prevent  tbe  southward  march  of  the  host  sta- 
tioned at  Perth,  retreated  to  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of 
December ;  when  it  was  determined,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  rustic  volimtcers,  and  the  wreck  of  the 
Edinburgh  regiment,  to  hold  out  the  city  at  all  hazards 
against  the  approaching  insurgents.  Their  courage 
fortcmately  did  not  require  to  be  put  to  so  severe  a  proof; 
for,  ere  the  Highlanders  had  left  Glasgow,  the  English 
army,  beginning  to  arrive,  strengthened  tbe  city  beyond 
all  danger. 

The  command  of  the  army,  in  tbe  absence  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  engaged  at  court,  had 
been  bestowed  upon  Lieutenant-genereJ  Henry  Hawley, 
an  officer  of  some  standing,  but  ordinary  abilities ;  who, 
having  charged  in  the  right  wing  of  the  king's  army  at 
Sheriffmuir,  where  the  insurgents  were  repulsed  with 
ease  by  the  cavalry,  entertained  a  confident  notion  that 
ho  would  beat  the  whole  of  Prince  Charles's  army  with 
a  trifling  force,  and  did  not  scruple  to  stigmatise  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  b^t  by  tbe  High- 
landers as  rank  pusillanimity.  It  happened,  in  his 
approach  to  Edinburgh,  that  Hamilton's  and  Gardiner's 
dragcfbns,  coming  out  to  meet  and  congratulate  him  on 
his  accession  to  the  command,  encountered  him  near 
Preston,  the  scene  of  their  recent  disgrace;  which  being 
pointed  out  to  him,  he  sharply  commanded  the  men  to 
sheathe  their  swords,  and  see  to  use  them  better  in  the 
campaign  about  to  ensue  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 
He  did  not  anticipate  that  the  next  week  was  to  see 


himself  a  beaten  and  disgraced  fugitive,  even  more  con- 
temptible than  the  objects  ofhis  insolence. 

The  march  of  the  English  army  was  facilitated  by  the 
people  of  the  Merse,  Teviotdale,  and  Lothian,  who 
brought  horses  to  transport  the  baggage,  and  proviHions 
to  entertain  the  men.  At  Dunbar,,  at  Aberiady,  and 
other  places,  tliey  were  regularly  feasted  by  the  gentle- 
men of  East  Lothian,  each  soldier  getting  a  pound  of 
beef,  a  pound  of  bread,  a  glass  of  usquebaugh,  and  bottle 
of  ale.  I'he  first  division,  consisting  of  the  Scote  royals 
and  Battereau's  foot,  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  2d  of 
January.  Fleming's  and  Blakeney's  regiments  arrived 
on  the  3d ;  Major-general  Huske  on  the  4th ;  and  Hawley 
himself  came  to  town  on  the  6th,  when  the  music  bells 
were  played  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  permitted  to  lodge 
in  the  palace  so  recently  vacated  by  Prince  Charles. 
The  regimente  commanded  by  Colonels  Chohnondely 
and  Wolfe— the  last  afterwards  so  renowned  as  the  hero 
of  Quebec — arrived  next  day:  Howard's  and  Monro's 
foot  on  the  8th;  and  Barrel's  and  Pulteney's  on  tbe  10th. 
The  loyal  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  beheld 
the  assembling  of  this  army  vrith  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  entered  into  an  association  to  provide  them  with 
blankets.  The  city  was  also  illuminated  in  honour  of  the 
occasion;  when  a  great  number  of  windows  belonging  to 
recusant  Jacobites  and  to  houses  which  happened  to  be 
imoccupied,  were  indiscriminately  broken  by  the  mob. 

In  his  march  from  Glasgow,  Prince  Charles  slept  the 
first  night  at  the  mansion  of  Kilsyth,  which  bel«ig\Ml  to 
a  forfeited  estate,  and  was  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Shawfield.  Tlie  steward  haid  been  preriously 
ordered  to  provide  for  the  prince's  reception,  and  told 
that  all  his  expenses  would  be  accounted  for.  He  had 
accordingly  provided  every  thing  suitable  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  royal  highness  and  suite,  confidently  be- 
lieving that  he  wotild  not  be  permitted  to  act  the  part  of 
an  innkeeper  without  some  solid  remuneration.  Next 
morning,  however,  on  presenting  his  bill,  he  was  told 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  him  on  his  accounting  (afler 
the  restoration)  for  the  rents  of  the  estate,  and  that  in  the 
mean  tinie  he  must  be  contented  that  the  balance  was  not 
immediately  struck  and  exacted. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  Charles  proceeded  to  Ban- 
nockburn  house,  where  he  Was  a  more  welcome  g^est, 
without  tlie  promise  of  pecuniary  remuneration,  than  he 
had  been  at  Kilsyth  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  reckon- 
ing;  this  house  being,  as  already  mentioned,  Uie  residence 
of  Sir  Hugh  Paterson,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  his 
firiends.  His  troops  lay  this  evening  in  the  villages  of 
Bannockbum,  Denny,  and  St.  N'nisn's,  while  Lord 
George  Murray  occupied  the  tocvn  of  Falkirk  with  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  army.  In  order  to  employ  the 
time  till  he  should  be  joined  by  bis  northern  allies, 
Charles  now  resolved  to  rt^duce  Stirling,  which,  com- 
manding  tlie  principal  avenue  to  the  Highlands,  had  long 
been  felt  as  an  annoying  barrier  to  hb  proceedings,  and 
to  subjugate  which  would  have  given  an  additional  lustre 
to  his  arms. 

StirUng,then  a  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, was  imperfectly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  quite 
incapable  of  holding  out  against  the  insurgente ;  yet,  1^ 
the  instigation  of  Uie  governor  of  the  castle,  wuo  had 
resolved  to  die  before  surrendering  his  charge,  a  sort  of 
attempt  was  made  to  defend  it.  A  small  body  of  militia, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  townsmen,  was  provided  with 
arms  from  the  castle;  and  the  Reverend Ebenezer  Erskine, 
founder  of  the  sect  of  dissenters  already  mentioned,  and 
who  was  a  clergymen  in  Stirling,  did  all  he  could  to  in- 
spire them  with  courage,  and  even  it  is  said  assumed  an 
active  command  in  tlieir  ranks.  Bj  means  of  these  men, 
the  wretched  defences  of  tlie  town,  which  consisted  on  one 
entire  side  of  only  garden  walls,  were  provided  with  a  sort 
of  guaid,  which  Governor  Blackney  endeavoured  to 
animate  by  an  assurance  that,  even  in  case  of  the  worst, 
he  would  keep  an  open  door  for  them  in  the  castle. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  January,  the  town  was  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  insurgents,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
that  evening  a  drummer  approached  the  east  gate, 
beating  the  point  of  war  which  indicates  a  message. 
The  sentinels,  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  war,  fired  several 
shots  at  this  messenger ;  upon  which  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  throw  down  his  drum,  and  take  to  his  heels. 
The  garrison  then  towed  the  deserted  instrument  in  over 
the  walls,  as  a  trophy ;  and  it  was  not  without  considera- 
ble difficulty  they  could  be  afterwards  assured  that  they 
had  not  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  besiegers. 

On  Mcmday,  the  insurgente  having  raised  a  battery 
within  musket  shot  of  the  town,  and  sent*^  more  une- 
quivocal message  to  surrender,  the  magistrates  implored 
a  respite  till  next  day  at  ton  o'clock,  which  was  granted. 
The  whole  of  Tuesday  was  occupied  in  deliberatietis  and 
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in  adjufliuig  the  terms  of  surrender.  The  town,  how 
ever,  being  stimulated  that  evening  by  tlie  discharge  of 
twenty-seven  shots  from  the  battery,  a  capitula^on  was 
concluded  next  morning,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  de- 
Hver  up  the  town,  under  assurance  of  protection  for  the 
tives  and  j^roperty  of  the  townsmen,  whose  arms,  more* 
over,  were  permitted  to  be  restored  to  the  castle.  The 
insurgents  entered  the  town  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Charles  was  now  joined  by  the  troops  raider  Lord 
Strathallan  and  Lord  John  Drnmmond,  which  increased 
his  numbers  to  nine  thousand.  He  also  received  a  con- 
siderable  quantity  of  stores,  which  had  been  landed  from 
France  upon  the  northeast  coast  of  Scotland,  including 
■ome  battery  cannon  ;  besides  some  Spanish  coin,  which 
bad  been  brought  to  the  island  of  Bora,  and  safbly  trans. 
ported  through  the  Highlands  by  a  party  of  recruits. 

The  Highland  army  broke  ground  before  Stirling 
oastle  on  the  10th,  and  summoned  Governor  Blackney  to 
■urrender.  That  officer  gave  for  answer  that  he  would 
defend  his  post  to  the  last  extremity,  being  determined 
to  die,  as  he  had  lived,  a  man  of  honour.  They  first  at- 
tempted to  convert  a  large  old  building  at  the  head  of 
the  town,  called  .Vait's  1r«rAr,  into  a  battery ;  but,  finding 
tlMmselves  to  be  there  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  garrison,  th^  were  soon  obliged  to  cast  about  for 
aew  ground.  Meanwhile,  they  shut  the  gates  of  the 
town  upon  themselves,  as  if  resolved  to  battle  with  their 
•Aemy  to  the  last  extremity,  and  not  again  to  come  forth 
open  the  world  till  the  conflict  was  decided. 

On  the  dar  that  Charies  thus  commoiced  the  siege 
of  Stiriing,  Hawle^  had  been  joined  at  Edinburgh  by  all 
the  divisions  of  the  army  which  he  could  immediately 
expect.  As  his  force  consisted  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
nea,  of  whom  thirteen  hundred  were  cavalry,  he  con- 
sidered himself  fully  a  match  for  the  insurgents,  and  now 
determined  to  offer  them  battle,  though  ho  knew  that 
there  were  several  other  regiments  on  the  march  to 
Scotland,  which  would  soon  join  him.  He  was  perhaps 
induced  to  take  thu  rash  step,  partly  by  observing  that  the 
Highland  force  was  every  day  increasing,  and  partly  by 
a  wish  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Stirling;  but  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  army,  especially  the 
dragoons,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  distinguishing  himself, 
must  certainly  be  allowed  to  have  chie^  instigated  him 
to  the  measure.  He  had  often  been  heard  to  reflect  upon 
the  misconduct  of  Cope;  (who,  in  his  turn,  had  taken 
bets,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
that  this  new  commander  would  have  no  better  success 
than  himself.)  He  therefore  went  on  to  batde  under  the 
influence  of  a  sort  of«hallucination,  and  altogether  with- 
out that  considerate  coolness  which  properly  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  port  of  modern  generalship. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  five  regriments,  together 
with  the  Glasgow  militia,  and  Hamilton's  and  Ligonier's 
(late  Grardiner's)  dragoons,  left  Edinburgh,  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Huske,  and  reached  Linlith. 
row,  where,  meeting  with  a  party  of  Highlanders  under 
Lord  George  Murray,  who  had  advanced  to  lay  waste 
the  country,  they  induced  that  desultory  band  to  retire  to 
Falkirk,  though  without  coming  to  active  collision. 
Next  day  other  three  regiments  marched  westwards  to 
Borrowstounness,  to  be  ready  to  support  Greneral  Huske 
in  case  of  an  engagement ;  on  the  following  morning  the 
remainder  of  tlie  army,  wfth  the  artillery,  pursued  the 
same  route.  Hawley  himself  marched  on  the  16th,  with 
Cobham's  dragoons,  which  had  jurt  come  up.  The  army 
was  accompanied  by  a  North  of  England  Squire,  named 
Thornton,  whose  zealous  loyalty  had  mduced  him  to  raise 
a  band  called  the  Yorkshire  Blues,  who  were  maintained 
and  commanded  by  himselfl 

The  whole  of  this  well  disciplined  and  well  appointed 
force  encamped  to  the  nortliwest  of  Falkirk,  upon  the 
same  field  where,  four  centuries  before.  Sir  John  D. 
Graham,  and  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Bonkill,  the  friends  of 
Wallace,  had  testified  their  patriotism  in  the  artns  of 
death. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  17th,  Lieutenant-colonel  Camp- 
bell,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argylc,  who  hod  been  hitherto 
exerting  himself  to  keep  the  West  Highlands  quiet, 
joined  the  English  camp  with  upwards  of  a  thousand 
Highlanders,  forming  the  only  force  which  the  groat 
Whig  Clan  Campbell,  then  supposed  able  to  bring  six 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  thought  fit  on  this  occasion 
to  contribute  for  the  service  of  government. 

On  this  morning  General  Hawley  was  spared  the  ne- 
cessity of  marching  forward  to  raise  the  siege  of  Stirling, 
by  intelligence  that  the  Highlanders  were  in  motion ;  for 
Prince  Charles,  learning  the  near  approach  of  the  English 
genera],  had  rcKsolved,  with  his  usual  ardour,  to  meet  him 
half  way ;  and  was  now  drawing  out  his  men,  as  for  a 
review  upon  the  Plean  Moor,  two  miles  to  the  cast  of 


Bannockbum,  and  about  seven  fVom  Falkirk.  The 
English  army  did  not,  therefore,  strike  their  camp,  but 
judged  it  necessary  to  remain  where  they  were  till  the 
mtentions  of  the  enemy  should  be  revealed.* 

When  the  English  lay  upon  the  field  of  Falkirk,  and 
the  Highlanders  were  drawn  up  upon  the  Plean  Moor, 
their  respective  camp  lights  were  visible  to  each  other 
over  the  level  tract  of  country  which  intervened.  The 
whole  scenery  was  worthy  of  the  events  about  to  take 
place,  and  was  calculated  to  give  additional  poignancy  to 
that  tumult  of  anxious  and  agitating  feeling  which  must 
ever  pervade  the  breasts  of  men  before  engaging  in 
deadly  strife.  Upon  the  site  of  the  E^nglish  camp,  an 
army  of  Edward  I.  had,  in  1298,  gained  a  bloody  though 
not  decisive  victory,  over  the  desultory  troops  of  the 
Scottish  Chiefs ;  slaying  two  of  the  most  noble  and  dis- 
interested  warriors  that  ever  attempted  to  defend  their 
country,  and  compelling  the  indomitable  Wallace  to  re- 
treat  The  Highlanders  were,  on  the  other  hand,  drawn 
up  upon  a  field  where  the  arms  of  England  received  the 
most  decisive  overthrow  they  ever  l^fore  or  since  ex- 
perienced, and  which  might  be  considered  as  omening 
peculiar  fkvour  to  Charles,  who  was  the  representative, 
and  not  an  unworthy  one,  of  the  hero  of  that  memorable 
day.  Betwixt  the  two  armies  lay  the  straggling  remains 
of  the  one  extensive  Torwood,  in  whose  gloomy  recesses 
Wallace  used  to  find  a  refuge  suited  to  his  dismal  for- 
tunes, and  where  a  tree  was  yet  shown,  which  had 
afforcted  immediate  shelter  to  his  person,  when  deserted 
by  his  associates,  and  closely  pursued  by  the  English. 
Other  associations  conspired  to  heighten  the  interest  of 
the  scene.  Here  was  supposed  to  oe  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain ;  and  the  neighbouring 
country  might  be  considered  as  one  great  battle  field^-a 
landscape  on  which  nature  had  lavished  all  its  grandeur 
and  beauty,  but  which  man,  from  the  earliest  times,  had 
made  the  theatre  of  his  blackest  and  bloodiest  work. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  almost  all  others  tliroughout 
thecampaign,  Charles  found  himself  able  to  out-general  the 
old  and  experienced  officers,  whom  the  British  govern- 
ment had  sent  against  him.  Though  he  had  drawn  out 
his  men,  and  senned  ready  for  an  immediate  encounter 
with  Hawley*s  army,  he  kept  his  real  intentions  a  pro- 
found secret  from  even  his  own  officers,  making  the  main 
body  believe  that  the  evolutions  in  which  they  were  en. 
gaged,  were  onl^  those  of  an  ordinary  review ;  and  it 
was  not  tin  mid-day,  that,  having  suddenly  called  a 
council  of  war,  he  announced  his  determination  to  march 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 

The  conduct  of  Hawley  displayed  as  much  of  negli- 
gence on  this  occosion,  as  that  of  Charles  displayed  ail- 
culation  and  alacrity.  He  was  inspired,  we  have  already 
said,  with  an  infinite  contempt  for  the  Highlanders,  or 
**  Highland  militia,**  as  he  himself  was  pissed  to  term 
Charles's  troops.  Having  come  to  drive  the  wretched 
rabble  from  Stirling,  he  could  not  conceive  the  possibility, 
of  their  coming  to  attack  him  at  Falkirk*  JBeing  ap- 
prised on  the  16tli,  by  a  Mr.  Roger,  who  had  possed 
throiJ^h  the  Highland  army,  and  conversed  with  some  of 
the  officers,  that  there  was  a  proposal  amongst  them  to 
march  next  day  against  him,  he  treated  tlie  informant- 
with  great  rudeness,  and  contented  himself  with  giving 
vent  to  a  vain  expression  of  defiance.  On  the  rooming 
of  the  day  of  battle,  such  was  his  continued  security,  that 
he  obeyed  an  insidious  invitation  from  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  by  retiring  from  the  camp  to  breakfast  with 
her  at  Callander  house,  although  quite  aware  of  that 
lady's  relationship  to  an  insurgent  chief,  ond  even  per- 
haps of  her  own  notorious  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Prince  Charles.  The  ruse  of  the  countess  was  attended 
with  complete  Access.  She  was  a  woman  of  splendid 
person  and  manners;  and  Hawley,  completely  fascinated 
by  her  well  acted  blandishments,  spent  the  whole  of  this 
in:portant  forenoon  in  her  company,  without  casting  a 
thought  upon  his  army. 

Charles,  observing  the  wind  to  come  from  the  south- 
west, directed  the  march  of  his  men  towards  a  piece  of 
ground  considerably  to  the  right  of  Hawley *s  camp,  in 
order  that,  in  the  ensuing  encounter,  his  troops  might 
have  that  powerful  ally  ta  support  them  in  rear.  He 
took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  despatch  Lord  John 
Drummond,  with  nearly  all  the  horse,  towards  the  other 
extremity  of  Haw1ey*8  lines,  so  as  to  distract  and  enga^fe 
tlie  attention  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  produce  still 
further  nncort.  iiity  among  the  English  regarding  his  in- 
tentions, he  caused  a  bmly  to  retire  to  Stirling,  with 
colours  displayed  in  their  sight;  and  upon  the  Plean 
Moor,  which  was  thus  entirely  deserted,  he  left  his 
great  standard  flying,  as  if  tliat  had  still  been  his  head 
quarters. 
.  Completely  perplexed  by  the  various  objects  which 


they  saw  dispersed  over  the  country,  the  English  imy 
remained  in  their  camp,  not  altogether  unaiyrdwmife 
of  an  attack,  but  yet  strangly  disposed,  Uke  theireofiK 
mander,  to  ,scout  the  idea  that  the  H^blanders  vsqUI 
venture  upon  so  daring  a  measure.  While  tiMy  wen 
still  ignorant  of  the  insmious  advance  which  C^ariei  w« 
making,  a  countryman,  who  had  perceived  it,  casw  n»> 
ning  into  the  camp^  ^sid  exdaimed,  **  Gentlemen,  vbt 
are  you  about  7  I'he  Highlanders  will  be  immedtalcly 
upon  yon!**  Some  of  the  officers  cried  out,  **8st» 
that  rascal-— he  is  spreading  a  false  alarm  V*  Bat  tiny 
were  speedily  assured  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  by  two 
of  their  number,  who  had  mounted  a  tree,  and,  throoA  t 
telescope,  discovered  the  Highlanders  in  modon.  Tbi 
alarm  was  immediately  communicated  to  a  oomnuBdiB| 
officer,  who,  in  his  turn,  lost  no  time  m  coowjing  it  to 
Callander  house.  Hawley  received  the  intelligeDoe  wkk 
the  utmost  coolness,  and  contented  himself  with  onhg«| 
that  the  men  might  put  on  their  accootroments,  witbail 
getting  under  arms.  The  troops  obeyed  the  order,  ui 
proceeded  to  take  their  dinner* 

It  was  between  one  and  two  o*clock,  that  atwaiid  gcalfe 
men,  volunteer  attendants  on  the  camp,  coming  imupon  Ihi 
spur,  gave  final  and  decisive  intdligence  of  the  iBCartiea  «f 
the  enemy.  They  reported  that  they  had  seen  the  lines  of 
the  Highland  infantry  evolve  from  behind  the  Tor  Wood, 
and  cross  the  Carron  by  the  Sup$  of  Diumipaoe.    71» 
drums  instantly  beat  to  arms ;  an  urgent  meaasft 
despatched  for  the  recreant  Hawley ;  an4  the  liMS 
formed,  in  front  of  the  camp,  by  officers  on  duty. 
negligence  of  their  general  was  now  bitterly  idfeOut  va 
by  the  men,  many  of  whom  seemed  iraprenofl  wkSk  the 
idea  that  he  had  sold  them  to  the  enemy. 

The  people  dwelling  between  the  present  positions  of 
the  two  armies,  in  ute  dreadfiil  expoctatioa  of  baag 
speedily  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  battle,  wcraal  tfaia 
moment,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  in  m  state  of  grcaii 
alarm;  and  though  such  circumstances  are  geauall| 
overlooked  in  the  narrative,  as  they  are  diaregajded  m 
the  reality  of  warfore,  this  is  not  perhaps  the  least  islB- 
resting  matter  connected  with  the  conflict  of  emieft 
The  people  might  be  seen,  as  we  are  infiimed  hf  ti» 
dition,  hurrying  to  and  fro  across  the  ocnmiiyv  efosllf 
uncertain  where  daxiger  was  to  be  avoided,  or  aSfaty  Is  he 
sought,  and  betraying,  by  their  looks,  howAniMifiA% 
thing  tho  presence  of  war  b  to  the  generaJky  of  » 
ful  people.    Some  were  attempting  to  tran^xirt 
of  property  upon  which  they  placed  a  value,  nnd 
seemed  only  anxious  to  save  their  diildireti  and 
relations.    A  numberof  the  citixensof  F 
themselves  upon  the  fortified  bartisan  of  the 
which  then  surmounted  their  town  house,  unltiiig  ibt 
gratification  of  curiosity  with  a  desire  i]€  ssie^,  and 
giving  a  peculiar  liveliness  to  the  general  seen       --  -*-  • 
and  foar. 

The  fiunily  of  a  fanner  named  Muirhead, 
about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Falkiik,  was  sent  to  tafe 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at  that  town ;  axid  one  of 
the  children,  who  survived  till  recent  years,  need  to  id, 
that  in  this  short  but  dismal  journey,  she  well 
bercd  crossing  the  the  lines  of  the  royal  arDiy, 
entry  to  Bantaskine  house,  where  it  stretched  ac 
road,  apparently  extending  from  the  low  groondssnte 
north  a  good  way  up  the  park  towards  Uie  scMrth.  At 
the  men  were  giving  way,  to  allow  a  passage  Ar  the 
children,  a  hare  started  up  near  the  piace,  sai 
through  the  Knes ;  upon  which,  the  soldiers  raisK^d  a 
vietc-hoUo,  and  one,  more  ready  witted  than  the 
exclaimed,  **  Halloo,  the  Duke  of  Perthes  mother  I**— il 
being  a  general  belief  that  that  zealous  old  cstbollc  ia^ 
was  a  witch,  and  therefore  able  to  assume  the  dia^umtm 
a  bore,  which,  in  the  present  case,  she  could  not  hs  sop* 
posed  to  do,  but  for  the  purpose  of  spying  the 
army.  I'he  soldicr*s  exclamation  was 
shouts  of  laughter,  as  a  capital  joke  upon  the  < 
insurgent  leader,  against  whom  it  was  directed^ 

The  last  message  whicli  had  been  despatel:ed  io  Oilta- 
der,  succeeded  in   bringing  Hawley  to  a  sense  of  ths 
exigency  of  his  affiiirs,  and  he  now  came  galloping*  up  tt 
his  troops,  his  head  uncovered,  and  other  marka  shoel 
his  person  betraying  the  haste  with  which  he  had  ioA  tht 
hospitable  table  of  Lady  Kilmarnock.    The  day« 
had  hitherto  been  calm  and  cloudless,  bccanoe  i 
moment  overcast  with  heavy  clouds,  and  a  high 
ginning  to  blow  from  the  southwest,  seemed  abovt  te 
bring  on  a  severe   winter  storm.    The  seventecatfi  of 
January,  old  style,  being  in  reality  the  twentT-^fpiith,  It 
may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  wralhey 
must  have  been  now   beginning  to  «sxhibit  rathecr  the 
austere  character  of  a  Scottish  Febraary,  than  the  cosn- 
parativcly  serene  temperament  of  the  precediB^g  mcwitht 
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aadj  extrinsic  u  the  circumstance  maj  appear,  it  is  cer- 
tainly supposeable,  that  the  dismal  appeaninoo  of  the 
western  sky,  and  the  terrors  with  which  it  seemed  to  be 
diarfed,  must  have  proved  no  small  addition  to  the  oh- 
itades  wliich  the  English  army,  unused  to  such  a  di- 
■late,  was  about  to  encounter. 

While  they  stood  in  the  position  already  mentioned, 
CIttrles  was  oojirerl^  leading  forward  his  desultory  bands 
to  a  wild  upland,  of  irregular  surface,  called  Falkirk  Moor, 
two  miles  southwest  of  the  EInglish  camp.    In  crossing 
the  Carron  at  Dunnipacc  Steps,  and  thus  making  for  a 
rising  j^ound  where  he  could  overlook  Hawley*s  position, 
he  precisely  acted  over  again  the  very  course  bo  had  pur- 
Ned  lour  months  before,  in  crossing  the.Esk  at  Mussel- 
borgh,  and  aaeending  the  heights  alwve  Cope's  station  at 
Preston ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
rtMmbfenee  in  the  corresponding  localities.    Hawley,  on 
hsming  the  direction  Charles  was  taking,  seems  to  have 
immcdimtely  suspected  that  he  was  in  (knger  of  becom- 
m%  the  vietim  of  a  similar  course  of  measures  to  that 
wmch  occsttoned  the  defeat  of  Cope ;  and,  liaving  the  bad 
•ffed  of  that  general's  caution  before  his  eyes,  he  appears 
%o  bww  iimnediatdy  adopted  the  resolution  of  disputing 
the  Ugii  ground.    He  therefore  gave  a  hasty  command  to 
the  dmaoos  to  marcH  towards  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  order, 
if  poasmls,  to  antictpate  the  Highlanders ;  and  the  foot  he 
aooiiDaa^ed  to  fbUow  at  a  quick  pace  witii  their  bayonets 
iuscrteJ  in  the  musket    To  this  precipitate  measure,  by 
which  hB  plaeod  hb  army  on  ground  be  had  never  seen, 
and  wlneh  was  Che  nnfittcst  possible  for  the  movements  of 
regular  troops,  while  it  was  proportionally  advantageous 
ibr  the  HigUanders,  the  disasters  of  the  day  are  altoge- 
ther to  be  irttribated. 

The  dragoons  galloped  up  a  narrow  way  called  Mngpe 
Woed*s  I^an,  by  the  eastern  extremity  of  Bantaskme 
Park^  whore  a  man,  who  only  died  lately,  heard  tlieni 
awvariog,  as  thsy  went  along,  with  aU  their  proverbial 
fitry,  and  yentiiig  the  most  ferocious  threats  against  the 
jnen  diey  were  about  to  encounter.    The  loot  fbUowcd, 
wriA  •  sraiflar  show  ofpromptitude  and  courage :  and  the 
mrtHkryf  eonsisting  often  pieces,  came  last  of  all,  driven 
hj  m.  bmad  of  Falkirk  carters,  who,  with  their  horses,  had 
been  hastilj  pressed  into  King  George's  service  that  fore- 
noML     Whether  from  accident,  or  from  the  design  of 
these  feQows,  who  were  all  rank  Jacobites,  the  artillery 
stnek  in  a  swampy  place  at  the  end  of  the  Loan,  beyond 
all  power  of  extrication ;  and  the  drivers  then  cut  the  tra- 
ces of  their  horses,  and  galloped  back  to  Falkirk.    The 
soften  southwest,  aspainst  which  the  army  was  marching, 
DOW  kit  forth  its  fury  full  in  their  ftces,  blinding  them 
irith  rsia,  and  rendering  the  ascent  of  the  hill  donUy  pain- 
fill.    StiH  they  struggk^  on,  encouraged  by  the  voice  and 
gesture  of  their  general,  whose  white  uncovered  head  was 
ercry  where  conspicuous  as  he  galloped  about,  and  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  seemed  ardent^  desirous  to  recover  the 
eflbcts  of  his  negligence. 

Before  Hawfey  commenced  this  ill-starred  march, 
CharWss  had  entered  Falkirk  Moor  at  another  side,  and 
waa  already  SMsending  the  hiU.  His  troops  marched  in 
t  w«»  p^nUd  columns,  about  two  hundred  paces  asunder ; 
that  which  was  nearest  the  king's  army  consisting  of  the 
eiaojs  dbat  had  been  in  {England,  and  the  other  compris- 
ingf  «]1  the  late  accessions,  with  some  low  country  re- 
giments. The  former  was  judiciously  designed  to  bo- 
como  the  front  line  in  ranking  up  agamst  the  enemy. 

A  sort  of  race  now  commenced  between  the  dragoons 
and  dan*,  towards  tlic  top  of  the  moor;  each  apparently 
esteeming^  the  preoccupation  of  that  ground  as  of  the 
most  cflvcntial  importance  to  the  event  The  clans  attain- 
ed tho  eminence  first;  and  the  dragoons  were  obliged  to 
lake  up  somewhat  lower  ground,  where  they  were  pre- 
vented  from  coming  into  direct  opposition  with  tlie  High- 
landers by  a  mornss  on  their  lefl. 

The    three  Mac  Donald  regiments,  according  to  the 
ri|^  of  the  groat  Clan  CoUa  to  that  distinguished  posi- 
tkMi,  maxfhed  at  the  head  of  the  first  column,  in  order  to 
#brni  ereotaally  tlie  right  wing  of  Uie  army  in  battle  ar- 
rmj ;  bat,  m  the  present  occasion,  Glencaimoig's'minor 
reginent  of  MacK^rregors,  exerting  greater  speed  in  the 
race  with  llawley's  dragoons,  and  being  therefore  the 
first  to  roach  the  top  of  the  hill,  took  that  post  of  honour, 
which  tb^  retained  throughout  the   ensuing  conflict 
The  first  tine  of  the  insurgent  army  was  therefore  form- 
ed by  the  following  regiments,  reckoning  from  right  to 
left  :     MacGrogor,  Keppoch,  Clanranald,  Olengary,  Ap- 
pcn,  Cameron,  the  Fraxers  under  the  Master  of  Lovat,  and 
the  MacPfaersons  under  Chiny,  their  chief.    At  the  right 
sxtrenutj.  Lord  Oeorge  Murray  had  the  chief  command, 
^hting'  as  usual  on  foot    On  the  lefl  Ihere  was  no  gen- 
eral oommandcr,  unless  it  was  Lord  John  Drummond, 
vvhose  atto^on,  however,  was  ciiiefly  dirocted  to  his 
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French  regiment  in  the  rear.  The  seoond  line 
chiefly  composed  of  low  country  regiments,  wliich  stood 
in  the  following  order:  —  Atholc,  Ogilvie,  Gordon,  Far- 
quharson,  Cromarty  and  the  French.  The  prince  stood 
on  an  eminence  behind  the  second  line,  with  the  horse ; 
having  been  implored  by  the  army  not  to  haard  his  per- 
son by  that  active  collision  with  the  enemy,  for  which,  as 
at  Preston,  he  expressed  his  ardent  desire. 

Opposite  to  the  Highland  army  thus  disposed,  but 
rather  inclining  to  tho  north  on  account  of  the  morass  and 
of  the  declivity,  the  English  foot  were  drawn  up  also  in 
two  lines,  with  the  horse  in  front,  and  a  reserve  in  the 
rear.  The  first  line  comprised  the  following  regiments 
from  right  to  lefl : — ^Wolfo,ChoImondley,  the  Scots  Royal, 
Price,  and  Ligonier ;  the  seoond,  Blakcney,  Monro,  Flein- 
ing,Barrel  and  Batteroau.  The  reserve  was  composed  of 
the  Glasgow  Regiment,  Howard's,  and  the  Argyle  Mill* 
tia. 

Falkirk  Moor,  an  upland  now  covered  with  thriving 
forms,  and  intersected  by  the  Union  Canal,  was  then  a 
tract  of  the  most  rude  and  savage  character,  irregular  in 
its  Burfiice  without  rising  into  peaks,  and  bearing  no  ve- 
getation but  a  shaggy  species  of  heath.  It  was  upon  its 
broad  ridge  at  the  top,  tnat  the  two  armies  were  disposed. 
Charles's  army,  from  its  preoedenoe  in  the  race,  occupied 
the  most  elevated  ground,  facing  the  east  The  English 
stood  upon  ground  a  little  lower,  with  their  backs  to- 
wards the  town  of  Falkirk.  The  country  was  not  encum- 
bered by  enclosures  of  any  kind ;  but  a  sort  of  hollow,  or 
dean^  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  commenced  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  centre  of  the  Highland  lines,  and  ran  down  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  gradually  widening  towards  the 
plain  below,  and  opening  up  at  one  place  into  a  spacious 
basin.  By  this  ravine,  which  was  too  deep  to  be  easily 
passed  over  from  either  side,  two  thirds  of  the  English 
were  separated  €rom  about  one  half  of  the  Highland  army. 
Owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  gronnd,  the  wings  of  both 
armies  were  invisible  to  each  oUier. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Argrle  Highlanders  and  Ligonier's  regiment 
were  station^  in  the  hollow  just  mentioned :  the  GHos- 
gow  regiment  was  posted  at  a  farm  house  behind  the 
other  extremity ;  and  the  horse  stood  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  foot,  opposite  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders, 
without  any  portion  of  the  ravine  intervening.  General 
Hawley  commanded  in  the  centre.  Brigadier  Cholmond- 
ley  on  the  left,  and  Major-general  Huske  on  the  ri^ht. 
The  horse  wore  immediately  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Ligonier,  who,  stationed  on  the  lefl, 
with  his  own  regiment  (lately  Gardiner's),  had  Cobham's 
and  Hamilton's  on  bis  right,  and  personally  stood  almost 
opposite  to  Lord  George  Murray. 

In  numbers,  the  two  armies  were  nearly  equal,  both 
amounting  to  about  eight  thousand ;  and  as  they  were 
alike  unsupplied  by  ai^ery  (for  the  Highlanders  had 
also  left  theirs  behind),  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
better  match,  so  for  as  strength  was  concerned.  But  the 
English  had  disadvantages  of  another  sort,  such  as  the  un- 
fitness of  the  ground  for  their  evolutions,  the  interruption 
given  to  so  much  of  their  lines  by  the  ravine,  the  compar- 
ative lownesf^  of  their  ground,  and  the  circumstance  that 
they  had  the  wind  and  rain  full  in  their  foces,  while  the 
Highlanders  were  rather  impelled  than  retarded  by  that 
powerful  auxiliary. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  FAUURK. 

Up,  an  1  rln  swa,  Hawley, 

Up,  and  rln  awa,  Hawley! 

1'nk*  care,  or  Cbailio's  glide  claymnrs 

May  gi'e  your  lugs  a  claw,  Hawloy '.— Jacobite  Song. 

It  was  near  four  o'clock,  and  tlie  storm  was  rapidly 
bringing  on  prematnre  darkness,  when  Hawley  ordered 
his  dragoons  to  advance,  and  oommence  the  action.  As 
already  mentioned,  he  had  an  idea  that  the  Highlanders 
would  not  stand  against  the  charge  of  a  single  troop  of 
horse ;  much  l<;ss  did  he  expect  them  to  resist  three  regi- 
ments, amounting  to  thirteen  hundred  men.  The  result 
showed,  however,  that  he  was  completely  mistaken,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  greater  fallacy  in  military  science 
tiian  one  then  prevalent  throughout  Europe,  that  cavalry 
were  Indispensable  and  tantamount  in  an  army.  Colonel 
Ligonier  himself  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  surprise  at 
tlawlcy*s  order ;  and  the  men  showed  most  unequivo- 
cally that  they  thought  it  the  height  of  rashness.  Ad- 
vancing slowly  and  timidly  towards  the  Highland  lines, 
tliey  no  sooner  received  the  fire  of  their  opponents,  than, 
without  discharging  a  single  piece,  or  staining  a  single 
sword  with  blood,  they  wheekd  about  with  one  consent. 


and  retreated.  Ligonier's  and  Hamilton's — the  cravens 
of  Preston — ^rushed  headlong  over  the  left  wing  of  their 
own  foot,  who  lay  upon  tl^ir  foces ;  bawling  as  they 
went  along,  **  Dear  brethren,  we  shall  all  be  massacred 
this  day!"  Cobham's,  with  only  a  lesser  degree  of  cow- 
ardice, galloped  in  a  bod^  down  the  ravine  between  the 
two  armies,  so  as  to  receive  the  fire  of  the  whole  High- 
land line  as  they  went  along. 

The  Highlanders,  according  to  an  order  from  Lord 
George  Murray,  having  only  fired  at  the  dragoons  when 
they  were  within  half  pistol-shot,  the  volley  they  gave 
brought  a  considerable  number  to  the  ground,  including 
sevend  officers  of  distinction,  and,  in  tlie  graphic  lan- 
guage of  Dougal  Graham,  caused  many  others  to  swing 
m  their  saddles.  It  would  appear  also,  that  this  sudden 
firing  when  so  near  the  dragocms,  had  the  good  efiect  of 
staggerinff  and  turning  the  raw  horses  of  at  least  Ligo- 
nier's  and  Hamilton's ;  an  effect  not  extended  to  Cob- 
ham's,  because  that  regiment  had  previously  stood  firo 
in  Flanders. 

From  this  general  disgrace,  there  was  but  one  small, 
though  honourable  exception,  in  the  conduct  of  a.  portion 
of  the  troops  who  happened  to  be  near  Lieutenantoolonel 
Whitney ;  a  brave  officer,  who  had  remained  behind  his 
retreating  horseat  Preston,  though  wounded  in  the  sword, 
arm.  Inmnred  probably  by  the  courage  of  this  offioer, 
and  with  him  at  their  head,  this  little  band  made  th« 
charge  with  great  spirit  As  the  oofonel  was  going  for- 
ward  to  the  attaek,  he  recognised  J<^  Roy  Stuart^  a 
former  friend,  and  cried  out,  **  Ha !  are  you  there?  W9 
shall  soon  be  up  with  you."  Stuart  ezohumed  in  reply, 
**  You  shall  be  welcome  when  you  oome,  and,  by  G*-^ 
you  shall  have  a  warm  reception!''  Almost  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  unfortunate  leader  received  a  shot,  which  t^m- 
bled  him  lifoless  firom  the  saddle.  His  par^  rushed  re- 
sistlessly  through  the  fh)nt  line  of  the  Highlanders, 
trampling  down  all  that  opposed  them.  But  their  bravery 
was  unavailing.  The  Highlanders,  taught  to  fight  in 
all  postures  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
though  thrown  upon  their  backs  beneath  the  icct  of  the 
cavaby,  used  their  dirks  in  stabbing  the  horses  under  the 
belly,  or,  dragging  down  the  men  by  their  long-skirted 
coats,  engaged  with  them  in  mortal  struggles,  during 
which  the^  seldom  failed  to  poniard  their  antagonists. 
The  chief*^  of  Clanranald  was  overwhelmed  by  «  dead 
horse,  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself  when 
one  of  his  own  clan  tumbled  down  beside  him  in  the 
arms  of  a  dismounted  dragoon.  From  this  situation  ho 
could  not  well  make  his  condition  known  to  any  more 
distant  clansman,  and  it  almost  appeared  that  his  exist- 
ence depended  upon  the  success  which  this  man  might 
have  with  the  dragoon.  After  a  brief  but  dreadful  inter- 
val, the  Highlander  contrived  to  stab  his  foeman,  and 
then  sprung  to  relieve  his  prostrate  chief. 

The  dragoons  being  thus  disposed  of.  Lord  Georffe 
Murray,  who  from  his  situation  did  not  see  much  of  the 
English  army,  ordered  the  Keppoch  regiment  to  keep 
their  ranks,  and  sent  the  same  command  to  the  rest  of 
the  MacDonald  corps.  But  nothing  could  restrain  the 
impetuous  bravery  of  these  men,  who,  running  forward, 
and  loading  their  pieces  by  the  way,  were  immediately 
ready  to  attack  the  royal  infantry,  now  disordered  by 
the  retreat  of  the  dragoons.  Receiving  one  imperfect 
fire  from  the  ftont  line  of  the  EInglish,  or  rather  from  thfo 
confoscd  mass  into  which  the  flank  had  been  thrown, 
they  rushed  down  hiJl,  firing  their  pieces  as  they  went 
along;  and  then  fell  on,  sword  in  hand.  The  fury  with 
which  they  made  this  charge  was  such  as  nothing  could 
resist ;  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  upper  or  southern 
half  of  tlie  army  simultaneously  gave  way,  having  alrea- 
dy found  their  pieces  almost  useless  with  the  rain,  and 
being  apparently  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  op- 
pose both  the  Highlanders  and  the  storm. 

The  individual,  who  fVom  the  steeple  of  Falkirk  be- 
held this  extraordinary  spectacle,  used  to  describe  the 
main  event  of  the  battle  as  occupying  an  amazingly 
brief  space  of  time.  They  first  saw  the  English  army 
enter  the  misty  and  storm-covered  moor  at  the  top  of  the 
bill ;  then  saw  the  dull  atmosphere  thickened  by  a  fast- 
rolling  smoke,  and  heard  the  pealing  sounds  of  the  dis- 
charge; immediately  alter,  they  saw  the  discomfited 
troops  burst  wildly  from  the  thunder-cloud  in  which 
they  liad  been  involved,  and  rush,  in  far-spread  disorder, 
over  the  spadonsfiLoe  of  the  hill.  From  the  commence- 
ment till  what  the^  picturesquely  styled  *"  f he  break  of 
tho  battle,"  there  did  not  intervene  more  than  ten  mi- 
nutes;—so  soon  may  an  efficient  body  of  men,  for  whose 
united  strength  no  feat  might  seem  impossible,  become, 
by  one  transient  emotion  of  cowardice, «  feeble  and  con- 
tcmptible  rabUe. 

Immediately  on  ascertaining  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
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This  unnccountaWo  pnntotnime  oetonijilieil  the  priaon- 
ers,  and  Ihcy  entreated  pn  expUnalion  from  one  of  the 
itimrgent  officers  who  atood  neiir.  Hb  ani.wcred,  thit 
the  Midier  Wm  not  in  reality  what  he  neemed,  bnt  > 
Cameron,  who  had  detarted  his  rcgHoient  (the  Sooto  Boy- 
■U)  during  Uieoooflict,  to  join  Uio  company  of  Mb  chief; 
when  ho  had  been  peniiitled  to  retain  hia  dreas  and  arms 
lillhe  conidiic  provided  with  tho  uniform  of  the  dan. 
The  Highlander  who  iiilcrpoaod  was  hia  brother,  and 
tlie  crowd,  that  liad  rushed  in,  hit  cUnanien  the  Came- 
roBS.  Lord  Kiiinarnock,  in  proauming  to  interCre, 
even  through  ignorance,  in  the  affjiis  ofa  clan,  hod  ei:- 
rited  their  high  dis|ileasurB ;  "  noi,  in  my  opinion,"  con- 
tinued  the  officiir,  "  can  any  person  in  the  Prince  a  army 
take  that  cockade  out  of  iJie  man's  hat,  Biccpt  Lochiel 
himself." 

During  tho  stay  of  iha  Highlanders  at  Falkirk,  tliey 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  eitraordioary  lenity,  on  ac- 
count of  their  connection  with  the  Barl  of  Kilmarnock, 
and  tlie  readinesa  which  they  displayed  in  serving  the 
cause  of  the  "  yellow-haired  Inddio,"  An  oldwoman  who 
■till  lives  (leiT)  at  the  age  of  ninetj.seven,  and  was  i  ' 
coorae  fifteen  years  of  ago  at  the  time  of  tho  battle,  ii 
formed  the  writer  of  these  sheets,  that  tho  HighlanAi 
were  considered  a  mercifhl  raemy  compared  with  the 
dragnons.  There  waa  at  tlmt  timo  a  number  of  rcCTptacles 
in  FsJkirli,  called  "  girnala,"  where  tho  moal  which  '>■" 
varioDS  neighbouring  landlords  recelvod  for  rent,  wai 
tailed  to  tlie  common  people.  These,  during  tho  o. 
palion  of  the  town  by  tho  Highlanders,  ware  carefully 
locked  up.  so  tlml  the  poor  soon  (bund  it  impomibic  to 
procure  their  ordinary  food.  A  complaint  to  this  effect 
being  made  by  an  <M  woman  to  a  Highland  ofGcor,  ho 
proceeded  to  break  open  one  of  the  aoquostralcd  alores, 
•old  off  all  the  meal  it  conlaineii  to  the  common  people 
at  a  reducffd  price,  and  then  deliberately  msrchcd  off  with 
tho  money.  Tho  inhabiUnta  of  Falkirk  to  this  day 
chcriah  the  memory  of  these  brave  men  and  of  their  gal- 
lant leader,  with  enduring  tbudncss. 

TTie  general  lenity  of  the  Highlanders  waa  not  wi 
out  numrre  lisplaying  josL 

a«  much  ra  ^  have  done  in 

a  town  ofli  small  party  of 

Ihcm.  on  tl  ^nt  hands  on  a 

flaming  Ja  i  «he  principal 

inn-kceper  >  Uie  rtr™!  m 

front  of  his  vn  squat  upon 

the  causey,  «  !"''■  "f  "O* 

shoes  with  >"  JaeobiLa: 

to  save  thei  aecuatomed 

such  ahallo  ">  dedaralio 

ironically  „  .     Her— shell  : 

grumble  to  ahange  a  progua  for  the  prmee's  guid.  It 
i*  needlesa  to  add  thit  David's  principles  were  a  good 
deal  shaken  by  this  nnhappy  incidcul. 

It  is  also  renumbered  at  Falkirk  that  it  was  Uio  gene- 
ral practice  of  the  Highlanders,  to  enter  the  house  ' 
the  inhabitants  about  llio  timO  wlicn  mcais  occur 
selling,  if  at  brcakfeit  lime,  the  dishea  of  porrid^  . 
pared  for  the  family,  and,  if  at  dinner  lime,  searcliing  the 
kail-pots  vrilh  their  dirks  for  what  soilds  tliey  might 
contain.  Whenever  they  found  the  porridge  dishes  ar- 
ranged on  the  outside  of  the  windows  to  cool,  they 
emptied  them  into  tiicir  own  canteena  and  went  avraT, 
looking  baek  and  laughing  at  the  owncra,  who  might 


REBELLION  IS  8COTLA.ND. 

tioD  of  tlie  rude  moontaineora  ailtitig  round  the  fire,  and 

inking  tiic  colonel's  wine  out  otjiarrilch  luggiii. 

The  gudewire  had  taken  similar  precautions  in  regard 

her  own  valuablea  and  provisions,  burying  »ome  things 

the  flelds,  snd  concealing  psrt  of  her  meal  in  pillow. 

slips,  which  were  inserted  into  tho  iosidca  of  as  many 

aackaofehaff.     Butby  pinehingherself  and  her  children, 

and  by  thrusting  their  dirka  and  aworda  into  the  sacks, 

they  sncceeded  in  gottine  posacseion  of  almost  eveiy  thing 

that  had  been  pot  out  oflhc  way.  It  is  needleas  to  obeetve 

that  this  want  of  gnllanlry  waa  entirely  oecaeioned  by 

the  attempt  wliich  tliey  saw  had  been  made  to  dcceire 

them ;  for  when  people  displayed  a  wiUiogness  to  supply 

"liona,    or   trusted   to    their   generosity,    they    were 

It  invariably  kind.     One  favourable  circumstance  is 

recorded  of  them— they  were  never  ftatidiooa  about  their 

food.     The  ordinary  humblo  faro  of  the  cottagers  of  thi 

lime— meal,  milk,   eheeee,   and  butter— they  accepted 

with  thankfulness.     Oa^meal  waa  what  ihev  generally 

demanded;  and  if  aupplied  with  a  modicum  of  that,  auita, 

apparent  cireamstance*  of  the  family,  they 


•Yortt     To   those  acU  of  felony  the  people  never  dared 
to  make  any  resistance,  aware  of  the  vengeance  which 


come  out  of  doors  to  eipress  their  consternation  at  thi 
a  of  felony  the  people 

_^  ^  aware  of  the  venijeaj 

night  have'oMitcd.  One  old  woman  only,  out  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  waa  known  on  any  occasion  to 
properly.  On  theii  making  advances  to  1 
this  heroine  couragcoualy  mounted  guard  opon  it,  seized 
tho  ladle,  and  Ibrealened  to  scald  the  first  that  approncb- 
ei  hor,  with  the  boiling  liquid.  They  were  aUggcrod 
by  her  boldness,  which  seemed  to  promise  them  the  &te 
awarded  by  Robinson  Crusoe  to  the  Cocbii"  Chinem ; 
and,  partly  fVom  amusement  at  her  ludicrous  attitude, 
thought  proper  to  n^irc. 

Ths  old  lady  already  mentioned,  as  having,  when 


child,  gone  through  the  lines  of  the  English  army  before 

the  battle,  also  reinembered  that  the  Hirhlani' 

neif  day  to  her  mother's  house,  near  Falkirk, 


Bnted.     Nolhing 


>r  cheese,  till 


of  provisions.  Colonel  Campbell,  of  tho  Argyle  n 
had  previously  taken  up  his  abode  here,  and,  oti  learning 
the  approBoh  of  the  sneiny,  caused  his  baggage  to  be 
buried  in  the  farm-yard,  leaving  only  a  French  valet  be- 
hind, to  take  charge  of  it.  The  Hightandcrs  aciied  this 
man,  and,  by  piniAing  his  body,  obliged  him  to  discover 
bis  precious  charge.  It  was  immediately  appropriated;' 
and  our  vsncrable  mfbrinatil  had  a  pictrtrosque  recollec- 


ihum  in  the  process  of  butter  making.  Numerous 
lUnoes  are  remembered  tbronghoat  tho  country,  of  their 
rioting  over  such  an  article  with  the  most  cilravagB"' 
Impressions  of  aatisfaction.  if,  in  the  course  of  their  ; 
earches,  they  asked  for  bread,  and  were  told  that  Ihi 
™s  none  in  the  house,  Hiey  have  bcc"  k"""—  <"  - 
'Och,  her  nain  sel  will  take  a  buKcr 
iread  bo  ready."  It  waa  their  cuBlom  in  a  nn 
imoll  parties  of  from  three  to  ten  persona,  to  digi 
he  main  body,  towards  the  farms  which  lay  witliin  sight 
if  the  road,  and  there  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Thus,  ■" 
he  course  of  a  day's  march,  every  individual  in  the  arn 
jrocurcd  at  least  one  meal.  They  seem  to  have  behnvi 
lery  fairly,  in  regard   to  each  other,  thoughout  the 

lutitwitE 
rh  each  took 
perhaps  unneccssaiy  to  offer  any  apology  for  the 
which  disliiiguislied  Ihissingular  campaign.  The 
tliough  supplied  with  eonaiderable  sums  from  his 
iiither,  from  tlie  French  government,  snd  Irom  hia  friends 
Britain,  was  unable  to  give  his  men  a  pay  sufBeierl  fm- 
•ir  travfllling  eipenses;  and  they  w«re  therefore  obUg. 
^..  to  levy  contributions  on  tlic  country.  Charles  did  not 
openly  sanction  their  proceedings ;  but,  well  knowing  he 
coidd  nol  ask  tbcm  to  starve,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
them  over  without  punishment  He  perhaps 
]uslifie"d  himself  in  his  own  eyes,  by  the  consideration 
lliat  oil  he  WOB  doing  was  for  the  good  of  the  countiv, 
nd  that,  after  the  electors  of  Hanover  had  so  long  aub- 
iated  upon  his  father's  eubjeels,  there  was  comparatively 
ilUe  harm  in  his  thus  quartering  opon  them  for  a  single 
winter.  ITie  same  reasoning  applied,  with  stiU  greater 
force,  to  tlie  Iciics  ho  mado  upon  the  public  tax-offices 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

-  be  denied,  that,  in  ao  large  a  body  ol  men, 
in;,  who,  unuble  to  resist  the  temptations  pre- 
aetited  to  them,  abused  tho  pov/er  of  their  arms  in  a  way 
which  admits  of  no  palliation.  As  one  instance  for  all, 
we  may  mention  the  conduct  of  bu  ofGcer  of  the  Mac- 
Grcgor  corps,  as  reported  to  ns,  at  only  second-hand, 
from  one  of  tlia  regiment,  who  survived  till  recent  linres 
It  often  happened,  in  the  course  of  the  march,  that  thi 
private  soldiers  of  thia  eoips  entered  the  houses  of  the 
comilry  people,  and  bogan  to  help  themselves.  The  i 
happy  rustics  would  como  running  out,  and  roako 
patltctic  an  ap[ieal  as  thoy  couM  to  the  officer;  and 
used  then  to  go  up  to  the  door,  and  soar  In  at  the  pas- 
sage, "  (3omB  out  this  minute,  you  scoundrets,  or  ITI  send 
a  pistol-shot  in  amongst  you."  But  immediately  alter 
he  would  add  in  Gaelic.  "Only,  i/joo  ifeony  (Ainguorf* 
ahjle,  you  may  bring  ii  along  tnilh  you."  At  thia  periot' 
ofthc  campaign,  Uie  mountaineers  had  become  betlci 
acqnainted  tlian  tbcy  were  at  first  with  the  oommodilie) 
of  civilissd  Ufi;,  and  among  the  numerous  dcsertioni 
which  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  their  apoil 
few  were  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  depositing  sucli 
things  as  military  saddles.  Money  had  now  become  an 
object  with  them ;  and  it  is  really  amazing  what  larp- 
Buma  som*  of  them  had  amaKsed  about  their  petsons.  At 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  a  private  Highlander  having  pursued 
one  of  Barrel's  rcgiuient  down  tho  hill,  and  in  hia  turn 
fled  on  the  man  turning  about  to  oppose  him,  was  shot 
through  the  head  by  Brigadier  Cholmondley,  and  loft  lu 
bo  rided  by  the  soldier.  To  the  msn's  astoniahmenl,  n 
leas  a  sum  than  sixteen  guineas  was  found  in  the  ipoi 
ran  or  purse  of  this  miserable  looking  savage! 
It  does  not)  however,  after  aJlt  appear,  that  the  peopl^ 


Ihcm  by  the  Highlandcrsi    .  .  „  

regarding  tlicir  custom  of  demanding  freequstters 
inumerahle,  they  are  raicly  accompanied  with  any 
vehement  exprcflsions  of  indignation.  The  citiicas 
of  Glasgow  -alone,  whose  treatment^  lor  reasons  gaod, 
was  peculiarly  severe,  seem  to  have  displayed  a  nursi. 
DUB  feeling;  incited  by  which,  their  militia  behaved ailli 
ingnlsr  firmness  at  Falkirk,  and  permitted  a  nuinbet  <t 
^ir  body  to  be  slain  belbre  {bllowuig  the  prudent  cisib- 
le  of  their  general.  Altogether,  it  may  be  taid,  Ikrt, 
ither  from  kibilual  hospitality,  or  from  afiection  u>  Ibair 
cause,  the  Scoltiah  people  eipretsed  fax  loss  dispksssrs 
might  have  hwa  expected  at  the  behaviour  of  Ifaa 
tain-warliws  i  and  what  teat  eipreased  gOMiOy 
proceeded  from  tbc  miKt  evil  condiljuted  ^tbewhi|s, 
ir  from  those  miserable  churls  who  Would  bave  gnilged 
I  meal  to  any  stranger.' 

Prince  Charles  returned  to  Baanaekbarn  on  lkatt«. 
ingofths  18lh,  lesving  Lord  George  Murray,  witt  ■ 
portion  of  Iho  srmy,  at  Falkirk,  ft  waa  MrtaiRly  Is 
be  legrcllad  by  his  adher^its,  that  h«  did  Dot  ralbu 
follow  up  the  aucceas  of  the  precsding  day,  by  u  wOkn 
lil-of  llie  Eingiith  srmy,  which  was  now  so  dkpiiil- 
liat  he  might  easily  have  bad  ths  glory  of  '  '  ' 


Soon  after  the  battle  of  PreslHi,.two  ^ 
roaming  through  the  south  <  S  Hid-Inhian, 
farm-house  of  SwanstoD,  near  the  Penllaod  Hilk,*kM> 
(hey  found  no  one  at  home  but  an  old  wodmii.  Ihtf 
i  ni  metliately  proceeded  to  search  the  bouse,  lat  ssaa 
finding  a  web  of  coarse  home-spun  cloth,  in^dc  aa^n- 
pic  to  unroll  and  cut  offasmuch  as  they  (bwichl  wmU 
make  a  coat  to  each.  The  woman  waa  eioceoiiigly  B- 
cenEcd  at  ihEir  rapacity,  roared  and  cried,  and  ena  iti 
the  hardihood  to  invoke  divine  vengeance  vfiMi  tbait 
heads,  "yeviilainr'  she  cried,  "  ye'll  ba'e  Is  wcemt 
for  this  yet !  ye'll  ha'e  to  account  for  tbia  yrt!"— ■  Jkst 
whan  will  we  pe  aocount  fort  T"  asked  one  ati^Va^ 
landers. — "  .At  the  last  day,  ye  blaekgoardn  I"  mttbJMxi 
the  woman.  "  Ta  last  lay  !"  replied  the  HigUuin: 
"tat  pe  cood  long  crhedit — we'll  o'er  pe  tak  a  wustoM 
too:"at  Ute  same  time  cutting  off  afewadditiiHulm* 
oflhe  cloth — Tradtlim  in  EitiBbMrgh. 

The  Lowlandora  were  often  highly  Hmosed  bf  dti^ 
sndsof  their  Highland  guests,or  rather  by  Ibe  iiiiii^i 
oken    langnage  in  which  thoee  dcnsands  were  psdn. 
d,     It  is  still  told  by  the  aged  people  (^DrnDfries,  ua 
good  joke,  that  they  would  come  into  houses  and  aak  it 
"  s  pread,  a  putter,  and  a  ^eese,  till  aomcthing  prtla  b 
ready."     It  ia  remembered,  in  another  part  of  the  em- 
try,  that  some  of  them  gave  out  their  orders  tor  k  BHin. 
ing  meal,  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  in  tb«  ffdlovB^ 
language ;  "  You'll  put  down  a  pread,  matain— asd'  a 
putter,  matam — and  a  Aeese,  matam — and  a  tea,  nnMa 
— shentlemon's  pteckfsat,  matam — and  you'll  kin  her  a 
abilling,  to  nnrry  her  to  the  next  toun,  matam!" 

Tlie  Highland  inaurgenls  oflTlS  seem  to  hare^akra 
precisely  similar  methods  of  supplying  the  wanta  vTtrr- 
gular  commissariat.  The  folkiwnig  anecdote,  vbicb  a 
derived  from  jnott  rcractablc  anthorily,  tbc  graB^mc* 
of  on  eye-witneas,  mO  perhaps  itiustnts  the  fitc*)-*! 
party  la  recruits,  marching  down  from  tbeiT  Mil** 
niountsina  to  join  tite  earl  of  Mar  and  pasung-  tmt^ 
the  parish  of  Amgask  (Hertlishire)  ona  Sunday  ftssn*. 
suddenly  discovered  that  their  shoes  were  in  great  BSesk 
Eity  of  repair,  or  rather  of  renewal;  and  complancd  la 
their  comiTULndcr,  that,  unless  provided  with  ■  supply  at 
■cessary  artieleB,  they  did  not  believe  they    '     " 


be  able  to  proceed.  The  officer  felt  the  dilemma  to  la 
extreme,  nail  waaat  oneenecrssarj  that  his  party  afcn  Jl 
loee  no  lime  in  getting  to  head.<|uarteri,  and  iiiijiiawMi 
that  they  ah onld  procure  the  means  of  tranqMutktf  Sim 
Ihithcr;  the  day  bcins-  one  upon  which  (lie  badiMM 
oflhe  Lovlands  would  transact  no  secular  boaifteaa.  ttt 
had  the  shrewdness,  however,  or  nther  periisps  the  geet 
luck,  to  bethink  himself  of  an  expedient,  by  whicL  Ike 
whole  difficulty  might  begot  o»er.  He  observed  the  paiwb 
church  hard  by  ;  he  also  beard  tho  whole  aaiMilJi  il  ■■» 
sical  powers  of  the  pariah  making  it  ring  with  pa  ~ 
Confound  them  '.  he  thought,  if  tbcy  will  not  sell 

ingly  marched  his  men  \m  to  the  churcli,  led 
commanded  every  man  to  help  himself  aceordiiv  to  bi* 
neceasitics ;  ahowing  the  example,  by  selling  the  ahora 
of  the  precentor.  His  precept  and  practiee  tocether  had 
auch  effect,  that,  hi  leas  tlian  three  miauln,  tbe  •boa  of 
the  coagregntion  were  transferred  to  tfao  feet  ef  Iha 
Highlaadcrs,  and  the  unfortunate  worahippcra  1^  to  waft 
hoinc  barcfboted  as  best  they  might. 


7* 
.  but  ait  droning  tberr, 
ights another  way.   Heaocord. 
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itoulof  ScotlaiMl,  if  not  lliat  oftoiuUy  anoihiktiiiif  it. 
Ignorance  alone  of  the  real  extent  of  his  victory,  and  of 
the  condition  to  wliich  he  had  reduced  the  eneiny,  most 
have  induced  him  to  take  this  retrograde  movement,  so 
dasiHmcMirable  to  bis  arms,  and  so  ^voumblc  to  the  de- 
»igtM  which  wore  oow  layiii^e  for  ^lis  total  ovorthrojv. 

Among  other  articles  which  the  prince  had  brought 
away  with  him  from  Glasgow,  was  a  printing-press, 
with  itn  accompan'unents  of  types,  workmen,  &c.    Sen* 
aibitt  of  the  advantage  which  the  -oUier  party  had  over 
Jiiin  in  their  command  of  the  public  press,  and  no  doubt 
ineeased  at  the  lies  they  had  employed  it  in  propagating 
■gaittat  him,  he  had  employed  his  first  leisure  at  Glas- 
gow in  publishing  a  Journal  of  his  march  into  England, 
which,  if  not  free  of  a  little  gasconade,  was  certainly 
ijaite  as  faithful  as  the  Gazettes  of  government.    He 
bad  brought  the  press  alon^  with  him,  in  order  to  con- 
iinae  his  puMioationa  oeoasionalty ;  and  he  now  issued, 
from  Bannockburn,  a  quarto  sheet,  containing- a  well 
neaaeA  and  not  inaccurate   account  of  his  victory  at 
FsUdrk.    This,  however,  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of 
lusGaMttes,  as  the  rapidity  of  his  subsequent  evolutions 
icttdcredit  impossible  to  transport  00  largo  and  compri. 
oatedanengifto  without  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth. 
He  now  reioaied  the  siege  of  Stirling  Oastle,  having 
irM  sent  a  summons  of  surrender  to  General  Blakc^ 
■ey,  which  that  officer  answered  with  his  iormer  firm- 
ness.     Ho  had  been  advised,  by  an  engineer  of  the 
■amo  of  Qcant,  who  had  conducted  the  aiege  of  Carlisle, 
to  open  irenchet  in   the  cluiroh>yard,  which  lies  be. 
twoen  tiM  castle  and  the  town ;  but  was  induced  to 
abandon  that  portition  by  the  citizens,  who  represented 
that  ii  must  ensure  the  destruction  of  their  houses. 
Tbore  were  two  other  points  from   which  the  castle 
might  be  stormed,  though  not  nearly  so  advantagdous 
as  thaWfointed  ool  by  Mr.  Grant'-^lie  Gowan  Hill,  an 
irreKoUx-emiiieace  under  the  castle  walls  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  Ladies*  Hill,  a  small  bare  rock  facing  the 
soutii  easL    The  prince,  anxious  to  save  the  town,  con- 
mtited  with  a  Frejich  engiooer,.  who  had  recently  arriv. 
ed  in  Scotland,  if  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  an  efiec 
tive  battery  upon  either  of  these  emine/ices.    The  per- 
son thos  ^nsulted  was  a  Mr.  Gordon^  styling  himself 
Monsiear  If ira belle,  a   chevalier  of  the  order  of  St. 
Louis;  but  a  man  so  whimsical  both  in  his  body  and 
nind,  that  the  Highlanders  used  to  parody  his  nam  de 
gmerre  into  Mr.  Admirable.     It  is  the  charactjeristic  of 
Ignorance  never  to  think  any  tiling  impossible;  and  tiiis 
wielchad  old  Frenchified  Scotsman  at  once  widortook 
ln<^n  a  battery  upon  the  Gowan  Hill,  though  there 
wvnot  fifteen  inches  depth  of  earth  above  the  rock, 
afd  IIao  walls  of  the  castle  overlooked  it  by  at  least  fifly 

feet. 

After  many  days  of  incessant  labour,  a  sort  of  battery 
wasconstroGted  of  bags  of  sand  and  wool,  and  a  number 
of  cauaan  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fortress.     General 
B\^eo^  had  not  taken  all  tli^  advantage  he  might  have 
dotiBofhts  position  to  interrupt  the  works,  conceiving 
that  it  was  best  to  amuse  the  HighUind  army  with  the 
pnmpeet  of  taking  the  castle,  aad  thus  give  government 
Ciffio  to  concentrate  its  forces  against  Uiem.    fiut  when 
the  cannon  weU  opened  against  him,  he  thought  pro- 
per to  answer  them  in  a  suitable  manner.    Soob  was 
the  eminence  of  his  situation,  that  it  is,said  he  could 
ace  the  very  slioe-bockh  #  of  the  besiegenf  as  the^r  stood 
bebiod   their  entrenchments.      Their   battery   was  of 
cooroo  pointod  upwards,  and  scarcely  did  the  least  harm 
eilbor  to  his  ibrtifioationt  or  his  men.    The  besieged, 
on  the  ootttrary,  were  able  to  destroy  a  great  nnmb^  of 
tbek  oppditents,  including  many  Frcndi  piequets,  who 
wore,  perhaps,  the  best  soldiers  in  their  army.    The 
works  were  demolished  at  leisure ;  and  the  siege  was 
then  abandoned  as  a  matter  uf  course,  after  a  consider- 
abW  loss  of  men. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ARRIVAL  or  TllE  DURE  OP  CUMBlCRLANO. 


Tbe  remnant  Af  the  lofol  blood 
V4MOC*  puurinf  011  nitt  like  a  Ilood~ 
Tt»e  pf!nec»uo*  in  number  five — 
Ciakib  William,  twt  eieil  prince  alive!— 


Swift. 


When  the  news  of  Ha«iflcy*s  manoBuvres  at  Falkirk 
rettebed  the  court  of  St.  JamesV,  where  a  drawing-room 
happened  to  be  held  on  that  porticular  day,  every  coun- 
tenance is  said  to  have  been  marked  with  doubt  and 
ap|»«hension,  excepting  thoso  only  of  the  king  himself, 
the  earl  of  Stair,  and  Sir  John  Cope.  It  was  now 
thought  necossary  to  send  a  general  against  the  insur. 
£ents»  tht  best  and  most  popular  of  whom  the  country 


could  boost,  and  who,  by  one  decisive  effort,  might  at 
length  be  ccrta  in  of  suocessi  The  Duko  of  Cumberland, 
whoi  after  tracking  tlielr  course  to  Carlisle,  had  thought 
them  only  fiiir  game  for  an  inferior  hand,  was  now  re- 
quested to  resume  the  command  which  he  then  aban- 
doned, and  immediately  to  set  out  for  the  north.  He 
lost  no  tkne  in  obeying  his  father*s  orders;  and  was  so 
ejcpeditious  as  to  arrive-  unexpectedly  at  Edinburgh 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  January^  after  a 
journey  perfornoed  in  the  short  space  of  four  days. 

This  young  general,  whose  name  is  still  so  much  exe- 
crated in  Scotland,  and  o(^  whom  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  never  was  victorious  any  where  else,  was  a  man 
of  great  personal  intrepidity,  firmness,  and  enthusiasm 
in  his  profession,  tltough  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
talent,  and  a  stranger,  as  It  afterwards  appeared,  to  the 
more  praisewerthy  qualification  of  humanity,  ilo  had 
a  good  humoured  jolly  face,  which  procured  him  the 
epithet  of  Blufi*  Bill;"  but,  although  it  was  hoped  that 
his  presence  in  Scotland  might  counteract  the  charm 
which  Prince  Charles  had  exercised  over  the  public 
mind,  his  personal  graces  could  never  bear  any  conipar. 
ison  with  those  of  his  cousin  and<rival;  aiul  while  his 
rank  perhaps  dazzled  the  people  a  little,  he  failed  entire* 
ly  in  exciting  the  high  intereftt  and  deepafibction  which 
had  been  bestowed  so  liberally  upon  that  equivocal  scion 
of  royalty.  He  was,  however,  entirely  beloved  by  the 
troops,  wlio  wished  nothing  so  ardently  as  to  have  him 
at  their  head  instead  of  Hawlcy,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  late  disgrace,  are  said  to  have  been  inspired  with 
the  utmost  confidence  when  they  lea,rnod  that  ho  was  to 
take  the  command. 

On  his  arriving  at  (Jolyroodhouse,  he  immediately 
went  to  bed—occupying  the  same  couch  of  state  which 
Charles  had  used  four  months  before*  After  reposing 
two  hours,  he  rose,  and  proceeded  to  the  great  business 
of  his  mission.  Before  eight  o*clock,  and  before  he  had 
taken  breakfast,  he  is  said  to  have  been  busy  with 
General  Hawley  and  Huske,  and  other  principal  oflUcers, 
whom  bo  summoned  so  hastily  that  they  appeared  in 
their  boots^  During  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  he  re- 
ceived visits  from  the  State-officers,  the  Professors  of 
the  University,  and  the  princi|>al  citizens,  all  of  wlion| 
had  tlie  honour  of  kissing  his  hand.  Meanwhile,  the 
musicbells  were  rung  in  his  honour,  and  tlie  mogis- 
tratos  prepared  to  present  him  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  His  royal  highness^  in  the  midst  of  matters  of 
state^  did  not  .neglect  those  of  war.  He  descended  to 
the  large  qourt  in  fVont  of  the  palace,  wbere  a  train  of 
artillery  had  been  collected,  and  made  a  carvful  and  de. 
liberate  inspection  of  all  the  pieces.  In  the  ufiernoon, 
according  to  appointment,  a  number  of  kidies,  chiefly 
belonging  to  whig  families  of  distinction,  paid  their 
respects  to  him  in  the  same  hall  whore  Chailes  had  so 
lately  entertained  his  fair  adherents.  They  were  dress- 
ed  in  the  most  splendid  style;  aad- one  of  them.  Miss 
Ker,  did  him  the  peculiar  iionour  to  appoar  with  kbusk^ 
at  the  top  of  which  was  a  crown,  done  in  bugles,  sur- 
rounded by  the  words,  ^  William  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Britain*s  Horo^*'  He  kissed  the  ladies  all  round,  made 
hi  short  speech  expressive  of  his  satiafiiotioo,  and  thou 
retired  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 

The  army  had  received  various  reiulbrcsments  since 
its  retreat  from  Falkirk,  and  beep  prepared  to  march 
for  some  days  bclhre  tlie  duke^s  arrival.  The  oouncii, 
therefore,  determined  that  it  should  set  forward  next 
morning  towards  the  position  of  the  insurgentSi  with 
his  Royal  Highness  at  its  head.  So  prompt  a  resohi. 
tion  gave  new  courage  to  the  troops,  and  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  fViends  of  government,  hitherto  very  much 
depressed.  In  the  same  degree  it  damped  the  spirits 
of  the  insurgents,  who  had  already  determined  to  retire 
to  the  Highlands,  but  whose  resolution  was  materially 
accelerated  by  so  vigorous  a  measare  on  the  part  of  their 
enemiea. 

The  duke  set  out  from  Holyroodhouae,at  nine  o^doek 
in  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  Slst  of  January,  after 
having  been  only  thirty  hours  in  Edinburgh.  An  im- 
mense crowd  had  collected  in  the  oourt-yaid  and  around 
the  exterior  porch  of  the  palace,  brought  together  to 
see  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  that  tliey  might  compare 
his  person  and  apparent  fitness  for  war  with  their  re- 
collections  of  his  rival.  A  whig  historian  has  recorded 
that,  as  he  stepped  into  his  coach,  an  old  man  exclaim- 
ed *''  God  Mms  him — he  i^  fiir  bonnier  thon  the  Preten. 
der  ;'*  and  there  are  said  to  have  been  some  others,  who, 
borne  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  attempt- 
ed to  greet  him  with  a  huzza.  But  his  looks  elicited  no 
expressions  of  admiration  from  the  softer  sex;  and  the 
general  feeling  lather  was  one  of  pity  for  the  gallant 
youth  against  whom  he  was  bending  what  appeared  so 


powerful  and  irresif^tible  a  force.  They  saw  him  de- 
part  with  sensations  acutely  painful  and  agitating ;  for 
it  was  the  general. impression  that  this  singular  strog. 
glo  for  the  empire  was  soon  to  be  determined,  and  that, 
as  it  were,  by  a  p<^rsonal  conflict  between  two  persons 
immediately  representing  the  great  parties  concerned. 

Tiie  army  bad  departed  early  this  morning  in  two 
columns;  one  by  Borrowstounness,  led  by  General 
Huitke,  the  ^^qt  by  LinlithgoWt  of  which  the  duke 
was  to  take  command  in  person.  Ligonier*s  and  Ham- 
ilton's dragoons .  patroled  the  roods  in  advance,  to  pre- 
vent iuteiligenoe  reaching  the  insurgents.  The  army 
comprised  altogether  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
four  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  Argyle  militia,  and  a 
train  of  artillery.  The  whole  might  amount  to  ten 
thousand  men. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  bad  been  prejented  by  tlie 
Elarl  of  Hopctoun  with  a  coach  and  twelve  horses;  and, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  make  his  departure  from  Edin- 
burgh wiUi  as  much  parade  as  possible,  he  used  this 
splendid  equipage  in  passing  through  the  town.  As  he 
passed  up  the  Cannongate  and  the  High  Street,  he  is  said 
to  |||ve  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  number  of  broken 
windows  which  he  saw  ;  but,  when  informed  that  this 
was  the  result  of  a  recent  illumination,  and  that  a  shat- 
tered casement  only  indicated  the  residence  of  a  Jacob- 
ite,  ho  laughed  heartily ;  remarking,  that  he  was  better 
c<iiitent  with  this  explanation,  ill  as  it  omened  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  than  he  could  have  been  with  his 
first  impression,  which  ascribed  the  circumstance  to  na- 
tional poverty  or  negligence.  His  coach  was  followed 
by  a  great  number  of  persons  of  diMinction,  and  by  a 
vast  mob.  He  went  through  the  Grass-market,  ond  left 
t]>e  city  by  tlte  West  Port.  When  he  got  to  a  place 
called  Castlebarns,  he  left  tlie  CM>ach,  and  mounted  his 
horsCk  The  state-officers  and  others  then  crowded  about 
him  to  take  leave,  and  the  mob  could  no  longer  abstain 
from  raising  a  liearty  huzza.  He  took  ofiThu*  hat,  and, 
turning  round,  thanked  the  people  for  this  pleasing  ex- 
pression of  their  regard;  adding,  that  he  had  had  but 
little  time  to  cultivate  their  friendship,  but  would  bo 
well  pleased  when  fortune  gave  him  oppurtnnity  of  do- 
ing so.  ''*  I  am  in  a  grcast  haste,  my  friends,*^  he  cried, 
"but  I  believe  I  shall  soon  be  back  to  you  with  good 
news.  Till  t^en  adieu.**  So  seying,  he  shook  hands 
with  those  nearest  to  him;  paused  a  moment;  and  then 
exclaiming,  ^*Come,  let  us  have  a  song  before  parting,** 
began  to  sing  a  ditty  which  had  been  composed  in  his 
own  honour; 

'*  Will  ye  play  me  fair  ? 

Highland  Laddie,  Highland  Laddie.*' 

Then  cftretoliing  forth  his  hand,  as  if  addressing  the  ob- 
ject of  his  hostility,  he  set  forwerd  at  a  gallop,  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  array. 

He  lodged  this  evening  at  Linlithgow,  ai)d  it  was  tlie 
general  expectation  that  he  would  engage  the  Highlan- 
ders next  day.  Straggling  parties  had  ^n  seen  hover- 
ing  on  the  huls  between  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  which, 
on  the  morninor  of  the  1st  of  February,  had  fallen  back 
to  the  Torwood,  giving  out  that  they  uould  there  await 
the  royal  army.  But  as  he  proceeded  towards  Fal- 
kirk, stray  Highlanders  were  brought  before  him,  wlio 
reported  that  they  were  in  reality  conveying  their 
baggage  over  the  Forth,  with  the  intention  of  retreating 
to  tlte  Highlands;  and  the  intelligence  was  soon  con- 
firmed by  the  noise  of  a  distant  explosion,  occasioned 
bV  the  blowing  ep  of  their  powder  magazine  in  the 
church  of  St.  N inlands.  The  duke  walked  all  the  way 
from  Linlithgow  to  Falkirk  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  tiie 
Scots  Royals,  to  encourage  the  men  after  the  manner  of 
his  rival ;  but  he  now  thought  it  unnecessary  to  pufsue 
the  march  with  extraordinary  speed,  and  therefore  rest- 
ed this  evening  at  Falkirk,  where  he  found  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  late  engagement,  desert- 
ed by  their  captors. 

When  his  royal  highness  arrived  in  Falkirk,  and  it 
was  debated  what  lodging  he  should  choose,  he  is  said 
to  have  inquired  for  the  house  which  ^^  his  cousin  had 
occupied,"  being  sure,  he  said,  that  thai  would  not  only  be 
the  most  comfortable  in  the  town,  but  abo  the  best  pro- 
visioned. He  accordingly  passed  the  night  in  the  same 
house  and  the  same  bod,  which  havd  been  already  de- 
scribed as  acoommodaling  Charles  on  the  evening  of  the 
battle.  He  next  morning  marched  to  Stirling,  which 
ho  found  evacuated  by  the  insurgents,  and  wbere  Gene- 
ral Blakcoey  informed  him,  that,  but  fer  his  seasonable 
relief,  he  must  have  speedily  surrendered  the  fortress  for 
want  of  annnunition  and  provisions.  A  considerable 
noniber  of  straggling  adherMils  of  the  Chevalier  wore 
here  taken  prisoners,  including  a  lady  whom  popular  re- 
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port  assi^ed  to  Charles  as  a  mistress— the  celebrated 
JeanU  Ctanermu  The  prisoners  were  all  sent  to  Edin- 
bursfh  Castle. 

Charles  had  not  in  rcaKtj  fled  to  the  Highlands  from 
fear  of  the  duke.  This  motbn  was  the  result  of  a  de- 
termination entered  into  before  his  rojal  highness  ar* 
rived  in  Scotland.  So  lately  as  the  ^th,  it  had  been 
Charleses  intention  to  engage  the  royal  army,  and,  in 
that  resolution,  hft  bold  a  review  on  iMs  field  of  Ban- 
nockbam,  when  it  was  found,  from  the  losses  sustained 
in  the  siege,  and  the  numerous  desertions  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  that  the  num- 
ber  of  the  army  was  reduced  to  five  thousand.  Lord 
Creorge  Murray  and  the  principal  chiefs,  therefbre,  fram- 
ed an  address  (o  their  leader  on  the  29th,  representing 
the  impossibility  of  meeting  the  rojal  army  on  fair  terms 
at  pret^nt,  and  counselling  a  retreat  to  the  north,  which, 
whilo  it  disconcerted  the  enemy,  would  enable  them  to 
recruit  their  diminished  bands.  With  great  reluctance 
Charles  assented  to  this  measure,  so  much  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  general  wishes,  which  always  ran  in  favour 
of  active  warfare  at  whatever  hazard.  On  the  same 
day,  therefore,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  maaehed 
from  Linlithgow,  the  Htghlandrrs  having  spiked  their 
heavy  cannon,  and  blown  up  their  magazine,  left  Stir- 
ling for  the  Frew,  where  they  crossed  the  river  that  even- 
ing, carrying  all  their  prisoners  along  with  them. 

The  explosion  of  the  prince's  magazine  at  St.  Ninian's 
has  been  already  mentioned.  This  circumstance  afforded 
his  now  triumphanWenemies  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
traducing  him.  About  ten  of  tho  country  people  had 
been  killed  by  the  accident;  and  it  was  studiously  repre- 
sented by  tho  Whigs,  that  the  destruction  of  Uieso  inno- 
cent persons  had  been  an  object  with  the  prince — that, 
indeed,  the  whole  affair  was  a  conspiracy  against  the 
natives.  Notwithstanding  that  nearly  as  many  of  the 
insurgents  had  perished,  this  absurd  oilumny  was  made 
the  subject  of  serious  discussion,  not  only  in  conversa- 
tion,  but  in  pamphlets  and  magazines;  and  as  Charles 
did  not  remam  to  vindicate  himself,  it  gained  universal 
credit  among  his  enemies.  The  religious  alarmists  of 
that  day  even  affected  to  believe  it  a  piece  of  sacrilege, 
representing  tlie  case  as  a  sort  of  plea — ^the  church  of 
Rome  ver$tt9  the  church  of  St.  Ninian*s.  Tho  people  of  a 
succeeding  ago  are  oflen  astonished  at  the  absurd  beliefs 
which  have  obtained  among  parties  during  an  agitating 
crisis;  and  there  are  few  of  a  domestic  nature,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  which  could  astonish  a  modem  more 
than  that  which  asseverated  Prince  Charles  to  have  spent 
six  tliousand  pounds  weight  of  powder  in  blowing  up  a 
country  parish  church,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
few  unoffending  individuab. 

But  while  Charles  is  so  easily  exculpated  from  the 
charge  of  inhumanity  and  sacrilege,  the  cowardly  ruf- 
fians who  formed  the  host  of  his  adversary,  and  who 
helped  to  propagate  this  calumny  against  him,  are  not  to 
be  so  easily  acquitted  of  one  far  more  savage  and  fiend- 
iHh---the  conflagration  of  the  palace  of  linlitbgow.  The 
spacious  halls  of  this  beautiful  old  pile,  where  many  a 
noble  and  many  a  royal  heart  formerly  reposed — where 
the  chivalrous  James  projected  his  terrible  though  hap- 
less inroad  upon  EkigUmd,  and  where  his  beauteous  de- 
Bcendant  drew  her  first  breatli — these  venerable  apart- 
ments, consecrated  to  every  bosom  in  Scotland  by  na- 
tional feeling  and  historical  association,  were  on  this 
occasion  spread  with  straw  to  receive  the  rile  persons  of 
a  brutal  foreign  soldiery;  and  the  hallowed  echoes  were 
awakened  to  rude  profiinity  and  laugAter,  which  had  slept 
since  the  lamentations  of  Flodden  and  the  love-strains  of 
Mary.  When  the  inglorious  crew  arose  to  depart,  they 
resolved  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  country  which 
they  invaded,  by  desecrating  this  favourite  dfirine  of  na- 
tional feeling;  and  they  accordingly,  with  the  greatest 
deliberation,  raked  the  live  embers  of  theur  fires  into  their 
straw  pallets,  so  as  immediately  to  involve  the  apartments 
in  flames.  They  then  left  tlie  building  to  its  fate,  and  it 
soon  became,  what  it  now  is,  a  desolate  and  blackened 
ruin. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MAECn  TO  TBB  NORTH, 

Now  sTAat  Hawley  leads  on,  with  gnsat  Uuake  at  fail  tail, 
Aod  ihe  duke  in  the  centre — tiiis  mure  caanot  faU. 

JaeohiU  Song. 

The  last  meal  which  Prince  Charles  partook  upon  the 
Lowland  territory,  which  he  had  now  kept  possession  of 
for  five  months,  was  at  Bkiquhaii,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
immediately  before  crossing  tho  Forth.  He  arrived  here 
a  little  after  mid-day,  along  with  his  principal  oflioers, 


and  sat  down  to  a  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for ' 
him.  His  march  across  the  river  was  attended  by  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  seems  to  prove  that  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland  were  not  uniformly  adverse  or  indifferent  to  his 
cause.  On  the  preceding  evening.  Captain  Campbell,  of 
the  king*s  service,  had  come,  with  a  part^  of  soldiers,  to 
tho  farm  of  West  Frew,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  asked  fbr  a  person  who  might  show  him  ihe  fords. 
The  &rmer  was  a  stanch  Jacobite,  and,  suspecting  no 

food  to  his  prince  from  the  captain's  enquiries,  directed 
im,  not  to  the  regular  and  accustomed  ford,  but  to  one 
which  was  seldom  used,  a  little  farther  up  the  river. 
Campbell  then  took  from  a  cart  several  sacks  full  of  cal- 
trops, which  he  threw  into  the  stream.  Having  thus  pre- 
pared, as  he  thought,  for  the  annoyance  of  tlie  insurgent 
army,  he  and  bis  party  withdrew.  The  farmer,  secretly 
rejoicing-at  the  service  he  had  done  to  the  prince,  crossed 
the  water  next  day,  along  with  his  sons  and  servants,  and 
remained  near  his  royal  highness  all  the  time  be  was  at 
dinner.  When  their  meal  was  finished,  the  party  took 
tho  proper  ford,  all  except  Charles,  who,  not  thinking  any 
information  necessary  r<^arding  fords  which  he  had  used, 
rode  through  by  one  dirorent  from  either  of  tho  above- 
mentioned,  and  m  which  the  fitrmer  had  seen  one  of  Camp- 
beirs  men  deposit  a  single  caltrop.  By  ill  luck,  the 
princess  horse  picked  up  this,  and  was  of  course  wounded. 
This  information  was  derived  fi-om  one  of  the  farmer's 
sons,  who  survived  till  recent  times,  and  who  never  could 
speak  of  the  circumstance  without  great  emotion.  He 
used  to  say,  that  he  had  at  first  entertained  a  boyish  ap- 
prehension, lest  he  should  find  no  body  to  point  out  the 
prince  at  Boquhan  house,  and  that  he  should  thus  be  un- 
able in  after  life  to  sty  that  he  had  beheld  so  interesting 
a  person.  ^  But,**  he  would  continue,  with  the  fervour  of 
a  true  Jacobite,  *'my  anxiety  on  this  point  was  quite  un- 
necessary;— ^there  was  something  in  the  air  of  that  noble 
joung  man,  which  would  have  pointed  him  out  to  me,  as 
the  son  of  a  king,  among  ten  thousand!** 

The  army  spent  the  evening  of  that  day  (February  Ist,) 
at  Dumblane,  while  the  prince  rode  forward  a  fow  miles 
and  lodged  at  Drummond  Castle,  the  princely  seat  of  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Perth.  The  roads  were  now  found  so 
bad,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  some  of  their  bag- 
gafire  behind.  They  persisted,  however,  in  a  resolution 
which  had  been  made,  to  take  all  their  prisoners  along 
witli  them  to  the  north.  These  persons,  after  the  battle, 
had^been  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Doune,  near  Dum- 
blanc,  a  strong  old  fortress,  of  which  the  Laird  of  Glen- 
gyle  had  been  made  governor;  and  they  now  joined  the 
army  in  its  retreat  Many  of  them  took  tlie  earliest  op- 
portunity of  making  their  escape,  notwithstanding  that 
they  wcro  treated  with  all  possible  civility,  and  had  pledg- 
ed  tlieir  honour  not  to  take  advantage  of'^any  indulgences 
which  might  be  shown  to  them. 

Tho  Highland  army  reached  Crieff  next  da^,  and  the 
prmce  slept  at  a  place  called  Faimton.  A  council  of  war 
was  there  held  on  the  3d;  when  it  was  determined  that,  for 
the  sake  of  subsistence,  the  march  to  the  north  should  be 
performed  in  two  parties;  one  of  which,  consisting  of  the 
clan%  under  Charles's  command,  should  tako  the  ordinary 
military  road  which  General  Cope  had  assumed  in  his 
northern  expedition;  while  the  low  country  regiments  and 
horse  should  be  condueted  by  Lord  George  Murray,  along 
the  roads  by  the  coast  of  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire.  In- 
verness was  to  be  the  rendezvous.  At  the  time  this  re- 
solution  was  taken,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  busy, 
thirty  miles  behind,  in  repairing  the  bridge  of  Stirling 
for  the  passage  of  his  troops;  one  arch  of  that  ancient 
and  important  structure  having  been  destroyed,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  campaign,  by  Governor  Blakeney,  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  supplies  to  Charles  from  the 
Highlands. 

Nothing  could  more  distinctly  prove  the  individual  su- 
periority of  the  insurgent  army  over  the  king's  troops,  or 
rather  perhaps  the  superiority  of  their  desidtory  system 
over  the  formal  and  foolish  rules  of  regular  war&re,  than 
tho  way  in  which  they  performed  £eir  retreat  to  the 
north.  While  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  to  wait  a 
day  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge,  and  then  could  only  drag 
his  lumbering  strength  over  the  post-roads  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  as  many  hours,  Charles  ford- 
ed rivers,  crossed  over  moors,  and  dared  the  winter  dan- 
gers  of  a  hilly  country  with  the  utmost  akcrity  and 
promptitude.  The  present  generation  has  seen  the  same 
system  revived  with  effect. by  the  great  modem  soldier  of 
the  continent;  and  it  is  impos^iue  to  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  surprise  with  which  th^  duke,  on  the  presentooca- 
si<m«  beheld  the  incalculable  movements  of  his  antaganist, 
than  by  recalling  the  perplexity  of  the  old  Austrian  gene- 
rals on  observing  the  first  movements  of  Bonaparte  in 
Italy.  I 


At  the  oommenoemeBt  of  the  pursuit,  the  duke  had 
been  little  more  than  a  single  fiay*s  march  behind  tbs 
retiring  host   But,  on  the  sixth  day,  be  found  this  inter, 
val  to  have  increased  threefold.  The  Highland  amy  had 
been  passing  through  Perth,  in  straggUi^  partiee,  Mag 
the  whole  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  February;  he  did  net  ar. 
rive  there  till  the  6tb ;  when  he  learned  that  one  futf 
had  passed  Blair  m  Athole  on  the  direet  road  to  htm- 
ness,  while  .the  other  wa^  just  evacuatiDg  Montrose,  an 
the  route  to  Aberdeen,    lie  then  saw  fit  to  dieoontimK 
the  chase  for  the  present;  the  weatlier  being  the  ■Met  w- 
fit  possible  for  the  movements  of  his  army,  and  the  Bigb. 
land  hills  which  now  rose  to  his  view,  presenting  but  few 
indttcementa  for  an  advance.  He  contented  hiiMlf  with 
fishmg  up,  firom  the  bottom  of  the  Tay,  about  fonrteen 
guns  which  the  insurgent|  bad  spiked  end  thrown  into 
the  bed  of  that  river,  end  with  tending  cut  parties  to  ky 
waste  the  lands  and  seize  the  unprotected  relatione  of  tbs 
Perthshire  insurgents. 

Before  he  had  been  many  days  in  Ptorth,  inldjigtwa 
was  brought  to  him,  that  his  brother-in-law^  the  Pnnee  ef 
Hesse,  had  entered  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  theee  aaxiK. 
ary  troops  which,  as  already  mentioned,  bis  lui^ijiitj  iMd 
called  over  fipom  the  oontinent,  to  assist  him  in  siimmes 
ing  the  insurrection.  This-  armament  cast  anchor  in 
Leith  Roads  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  prince  lai 
that  night  at  Leith  barbour,  and  was  imoiediateiy 

ducted  to  Holyroodhouse,  where  apartments  had  I 

prepared  for  his  recentiour    He  was  attended  hf  lie 
£arl  of  Crawford,  so  famous  hi  the  wars  of  Geone  the 
Second,  by  a  eon  of  the  Duke  of  WoifenbutUe,  udbf  vm. 
rfous  other  distmguished  persons.  The  eaatle  greeted  hat 
serene  highness  with  a  round  of  mat  gune;  and 
day,  notwithstanding  that  it  Waa  the  Sabbath,  the  f 

flocked  in  great  numbers  to  see  and  oongratofale 

His  troops,  which  amounted  to  five  thooaand  m  number, 
landed  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day,  and  were  csHftoa- 
ed  in  the  city. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberhmd  judged  it  necessary,  om  Urn 
15tb,  to  kave  his  camp  at  Perth,  and  pay  a  hvried  vMft 
to  the  prince  at  Edinburgh.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city, 
he  was  hailed  with  the  loudest  acdamations  of  the  levd 
inhabitants,  as  having  already  cleared  tlie  country  of  "its 
disturbers,  and  restored  peace  where  he  had  latefy  hmi 
civil  war.  It  was  at  this  time  the  general  iinpreasaM, 
that  the  insurgents,  dismayed  at  his  approadi,  had  retkcd 
into  th^  north  only  to  disperse  themselves,  as  Mar 
his  army  had  done  in  1716,  on  the  advance  of  the  ~ 

of  Argylc,  and  that,  in  imitation  of  his  &tber's  oo ,, 

at  that  time,  Charles  bad  left  the  country  by  one  of  ifae 
ports  on  the  east  ouast.  The  whig  writers  of  the  tinae,  at 
a  loss  to  flatter  the  royal  soldier  sufficiently,  asaored  fise 
public  that  his  face  had  acted  like  the  rising  aon,  and 
fairly  dispersed  the  clouds  of  rebellion  which  lately  Im>- 
vered  over  their  country^--a  somewhat  unlucky  oompmn- 
son,  however,  as  a  Jacobite  afitfwards  remarkei^  ia^  so 
far  as  his  royal  highnesses  countenance  bore  an  onlbtta- 
nate  resemblance  to  the  romd  unmeaning  visage  usoallT 
given  to  that  luminary  on  a  sign-poet 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  the 


and  the  prince  held  a  council  of  war  in  MiHon  f  w|¥ 


the  house  of  the  lord  justice  clerk,  to  determine  ^ 
ture  operations.    The  ffenenrfs  who  attended  this 
ing,  imposed  upon  by  Uie  popular  report,  and  dta 
flatter  the  duke,  gave  it  univimonsly  as  their 
that  the  war  was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  his  royaf  _, 

ness  had  nothing  to  do  but  send  a  fow  parties  into^ 

Highlands,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  wfaa 
should  exterminate  all  that  remained  of  the  iiiewgeiit 
force.  When  these  persons  had  deliveredlthw  ee«ti- 
ments,  the  duke  turned  to  Lord  Milton,  and  desindls 
hear  his  opinion  upon  the  present  state  of  a^atra. 
worthy  man  begged  to  be  excused  from  speaking  _ 

assembly  where  his  profession  did  not  qualify  him; 

his  royd  highness  insisted  that  he  should  speak,  as  ba 
knew  the  Highlands  and  Righlai^ers  better  thaji  mmj 
nian  present.  His  lordship  then  deekred  it  as  hie  opal 
nion,  that  the  war  was  not  at  an  end,  but  that  the  insBr- 
gents  would  again  unite  tlieir  scattered  forces,  and  hasard 
a  battle  before  abandoning  the  enterprise.  Tbednke,  who 
had  already  seen  the  bed  resuHa  of  giving  up  the  chas« 
too  soon,  and  of  domitting  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rectton  to  inferior  hands,  adopted  this  opinion;  and  im. 
mediately  set  out  to  rejoin  his  army,  having  previotiale 
given  orders  that  the  Hessian  troops  should  follow  hua 
with  all  convenient  speed. 

The  propriety  of  Lord  Milton's  opinion  waa  provod  by 
what  foBowed.  Notwithstandhig  the  weather,  and  the 
deeoUtion  of  the  country,  Charles  succeeded  in  leading 
his  force,  without  diminution,  over  tho  Grampiana,  to 
the  shore  of  the  Moray  Frilh|  and  Lard  George  Mnrta^ 
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euUy  reached  the  same  point,  by  the  more  circuitous 
route  which  he  had  adopted  through  Aiig^os  and  Aber- 
deenshire.  In  his  march-  throug)h  Badenocb,  the  prince 
redoeed  the  small  government  fort  of  Ruth  ven;  and  Lord 
George,  in  passing  Peterhead,  was  reinforced  by  a  troop 
of  dismounted  French  picquets,  which  had  just  been 
landed  at  that  port.  The  duke  pursued  Lord  George*s 
iDUta  at  a  leisurely  pace,  leaving  the  Hessians  to  guard 
the  passes  at  Perth,  and  baring  sent  on  a  body  of  troops 
onder  Sir  Andrew  Ajpnew  to  garrison  the  castle  of  filair. 

It  was  perhaps  uorortunate  for  Scotland  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  royal  army  should  have  marched  to  Cul- 
loden  through  Ang^  and. Aberdeenshire;  because  the 
lynptoius  of  disaffection  irhieh  he  saw  in  these  districts, 
most  have  given  him  an  extremely  unfavourable  impres- 
sion of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  had  a  strong  effect 
in  disposing  him  to  treat  it,  after  his  victory,  as  a  con- 
quered country.    All  the  j^entlemen  throughout  Angus, 
•t  least,  lie  found  absent  with  the  insurgent  army;  others 
paid  hUs  so  little  respect  as  to  recruit  almost  before  his 
eyes.    la  the  town  oi  For&r,  a  small  party  of  Charles's 
toteoB  beat  up  for  new  adherents  on  the  day  before  he 
entered  the  town;  and,  being  concealed  by  the  inhabi- 
taoti  tUF  he  had  ffone  past,  continued  to  do  the  same  im- 
BMdiatsJy  on  his  back  being  turned.   When  he  lodged  at 
tbeCSMtle  of  Glammis«  another  incident  occurred,  which 
most  have  not  a  little  exasperated  his  tomper.    On  his 
troop  preparing  to  depart  in  the  morning,  it  was  found 
that  all  the  gij^hs  of  nls  horses  had  been  cut  during  the 
night,  in  order  to  retard  his  march.    But  a  more  une- 
quivoeal  ptuc^of  the  hatred  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Angustans,  occurred  at  the  ancient,  episcopal,  and  truly 
Jacobite  city  of  Brechin,  which  was  his  first  stage  beyond 
Forfar.    As  he  was  slowly  {parading  through  die  princi- 
pal atroet,  bemiaed  closely  in,  and  retarded  by  an  im- 
mense crowd  which  had  collected  to  see  him,  he  observed 
a  singalariy  pcetty  girl  sUmding  on  a  9taic'k€ad,  gazing, 
among  many  others  of  her  sex,  at  the  unusual  spectacle; 
and  ii  pleased  his  royal  highness  to  honour  this  damsel 
with  a  fow  bow  and  an  elevation  of  the  hat.  To  his  great 
mortification,  and  to  the  no  less  delight  of  the  spectators, 
the  object  of  his  admiration  returned  the  complhnent  by 
a  oontemptuons  gesture  which  does  not  admit  of  descrip- 
tion.   Thie  duke  might  have  laid  little  stress  upon  the 
trick  of  a  stable4>oy,  or  upon  the  daring  of  a  country 
gentleman;  but  whni  he  found  the  principles  of  rebellion 
levolationising  the  female  heart  so  fiu:  as  to  render  it  im- 
pervious  to  flattery,  he  was  certainly  justifiable  in  con- 
odering  the  case  desperate. 

Aaving  resolved,  on  reaching  Aberdeen,  to  await  the 
return  of  spring  before  prooeeding  farther,  he  marked  his 
sense  of  the  disaffection  of  this  part  of  the  country,  by 
subjecting  part  of  it  to  the  terrors  of  military  law.  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Ferrier  had  raised  about  two  hundred  men 
fer  tKe  service  of  the  Chevalier  throughout  the  Braes  of 
Angus,  where,  establishing  a  sort  of  camp,  be  laid  the 
coonfcry  under  contribution  even  to  the  very  ports*  of 
Brechm.    1*he  duke  despatched  a  party,  which,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  expelling  Ferrier,  treated  the  country  with 
excessive  seventy,  mulcting  all  whom  they  cotdd  convict 
of  Jacobitism,  and  burning  the  whole  of  the  episcopal 
meetiag-bouses.  **  It  cost  M|6  pains,*'  observes  the  Scots 
Magazine  very  gravely,  ^v  save  Glenesk  from  being 
burnt  from  end  to  end^  being  a  nest  of  Jacobites.** 

Charles  reached  Moy  Ca^Ie,  about  ten  miles  from  In- 
vcmeas,  on  Sunday  the  16th  of  February.    Inverness  was 
at  this  time  possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  a  lieute- 
nant-general in  the  royal  service,  who  had  early  in  the 
campaign  r^wd  several  indepenident  companies  in  the 
north,  and  n«l  now  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  men. 
The  prince  intended  to  await  the  arrival  of  Lord  George 
liturmy  with  the  other  column  of  his  army,  before  mak- 
ing any  attempt  upon  that  formidable  bodv;  and  he  now 
'  afler  his  fatiguing  march  over  the  ChrampiaAs, 
and  honoured  ^est,  in  the  house  of  an  ad- 
Moy  was  the  pnndpal  seat  of  the  Laird  of 
Maelntosh,  whose  clan  nad  been  led  out  by  his  wife, 
while  he  himself  remained  in  a  command  under  Lord 
Loadonn.  The  laird  was  at  this  time  upon  duty  with  the 
rejni  ferees,  and  Lady  Macintosh  alone  remained  at  Moy, 
fo  dispense  the  duties  of  hospitality.   Charles,  apprehend- 
inc  DO  dangler  from  his  vicinity  to  Lord  Loudoun,  allow- 
ed his  men  to  straggle  about  the  country,  and  bad  only 
a  few  with  him  at  the  time  when  a  remarkable  incident 
took  place. 

Jjord  lioudoun,  learning  the  security  in  which  Charles 
^was  xepoeing,  formed  a  project  of  seizing  his  person  by 
surprise.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  planted  guards 
mid  a  ehain  of  sentinels  completely  round  Inverness, 
both  within  and  without  the  town,  with  positive  orders 
not  to  suffer  any  person  to  leave  it,  on  any  pretext  what- 


At 


evsr,  however  high  the  rank  of  the  person  might  be. 
the,|ame  time  he  ordered  fifteen  hundred  men  to  hold 
tj)0p39slves  ih  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment*s  warning ; 
and,  having  assembled  this  body  of  troops  without  alarm- 
ing tbd  inhabitants,  he  set  off.  at  their  headt  as  spon  as  it 
was  dark,  planning  his  march  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
Castle  of^U^y  about  dcven  o^clock  at  night 

How  his  lordship*s  weU4aid  scheme  came  to  be  dis- 
covered-  by  the  enemy,  is  i>ot  very  well  known,  llicce 
are  at  least  two  accounts.  One  avers,  that  Fra^r  of 
Goilhleck  despatched  a  letter  to  Lady  Macintosh,  warn- 
ing  her  of  the  design;  and  that  another  epistle  to  the 
same  effect  was  communicated  by  her  ladyship*B  mother, 
who,  though  a  whig,  was  unwilling  that  the  prince  should 
be  taken  in  her  daughter*s  house.  The  other  account  is 
most  consistent  with  probability.  Some  £2nglish  officers 
being  overheard  in  a  tavern  discussing  the  project,  the 
daughter  of  the  landlady,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  found  means  to  escape  firom  the  town,  and, 
running  as  fast  as  she  could  to  Moy,  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  which  she  had  taken  off  to  accelerate  her  pro- 
gress, gave  Lady  Macintosh  a  breathless  narrative  of 
the  plot  Charles  immediately  left  the  house,  and  took 
refuge  among  the  hills.  The  hieh-spirited  lady  at  the 
same  time  despatched  five  or  six  of  her  people,  under  the 
command  of  a  country  blacksmith,  to  wateh  the  approach 
of  Loudoun*s  troops. 

The  man  intrusted  with  this  duty  was  one  of  singu- 
larly intrepid  and  enterprising  spirit  Guessing  the 
proDable  effects  of  a  counter  surprise,  he  resolved  to 
check  Loudoun's  march  to  Moy ;  and  though  his  little 
party  seemed  so  ill  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  he  carried 
through  his  design  with  all  the  vigour  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  better  mateh^  commander.  Having 
planted  his  men  at  considerable  intervals  along  the  roa^ 
with  the  orders  which  he  considered  necessary,  he  no 
sooner  heard  the  noise  of  the  approaching  troops,  than 
he  fired  his  pieeo  in  that  direction,  his  men  doing  the 
same  at  brief  intervals.  The  party  then  n^ade  as  much 
noise  as  they  could,  oalling  upon  the  Camerons  and 
MacDonalds  to  advonce,  and  shouting  out  orders  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the  villains  who  designed  to 
murder  their  prince.  His  rute  had  all  the  efl^  that 
could  have  been  expected.  Without  waiting  for  a  second 
fire,  the  array  turned  tail  en  masse,  convinced  that  the 
whole  of  the  Highland  urmy  was  upon  them ;  and  a 
scene  of  confusion  ensued  wnich  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe.  Those  who  had  been  first  in  the  advanoie  were 
also  the  first  to  retreat ;  but  the  rear,  not  so  quickly  ap^ 
prefaendingthe  matter,  did  not  fly  exactly  at  the  same  time, 
and  many  were  therefore  thrown  down  and  trode  upon, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  their  lives.  The  panic,  feor, 
and  flight  continued  till  they  got  near  Inverness,  where 
it  was  found,  that,  thoogh  none  of  the  army  were  slain, 
exoept  a  fifor  by  the  blacksmith's  shot,  the  whole  were 
in  a  state  of  thie  utmost  distress,  with  bruises,  wounds, 
and  mortification.  The  Master  of  Ross,  one  <k  the  un- 
happy band  who  survived  until  recent  times,  used  to  say, 
that  he  had  been  in  many  situations  of  peril  throughout 
his  lifo,  but  had  never  round  himself  in  a  condition  so 
grievous  as  that  in  which  he  was  at  the  route  of  Moy. 

Charles  assembled  his  men  next  morning,  and  advanced 
upon  Inverness,  to  take  revenge  for  the  ti^m  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown ;  but  Lord  Loudoun,  wisely  judging 
himself  no  mateh  for  two  or  three  thousand  men  afler  he 
had  been  discomfited  by  half  a  dolen,  retired  across  the 
Moray  Frith  into  Ross ;  by  which  motion  he  was  pre- 
vented, during  the  whole  campaign,  ft'om  ever  forming  a 
junction  with  the  roval  army,  and  his  whole  force,  indeed, 
from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  by  government, 
rendered  completely  hors  dt  combat. 

Inverness,  now  a  flourishing  town  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  where  all  the  refinoi;nents,  and 
many  of  the  elegances  of  city  lifo  are  to  be  met  with, 
appears,  ft'om  a  publication  of  tlie  period,  to  have  been 
then  only  such  a  town  as  could  be  expected  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  Highland  and  half  civilised  territory — a  royal  burgh, 
yet  not  emHucipated  fVom  feudal  domination ;  a  sea  port, 
but  possessing  only  a  slight  local  commerce ;  confined  in 
its  dimensions,  limited  m  population,  and  poor  in  ite  ro. 
sources.  While  the  town  bore  every  external  mark  of 
wretehcduess,  in  people — even  its  shopkeepers — wore 
the  Highland  dress  in  all  ite  squalor  and  scantitude,  and 
generally  spoke  Gaelic  A  coach  had  never,  at  this  time, 
been  seen  at  Inverness ;  nor  was  there  a  turnpike  road 

within  forty  miles  of  ite  walls,    llie  only  advancement  may  see  fit  to  pretend.    I  propose  that  we  now  drink  the 
which  it  could  be  said  to  have  made  in  civilisation,  was  health  of  King  James  the  Eighth  on  our  bended  knees  !** 


occasioned  by  the  English  garrison  maintained  in  ite 
fort  by  government,  and  by  a  certein  degree  of  inter- 
course whicli  ite  disaffected  neighbours  maintained 
through  ite  port  with  France.    A  few  indeed  of  the 


Highland  gentry  resided  in  it  during  the  winter,  shedding 
a  fSeble  and  partial  gleam  of  intelligence  over  the  minds 
of  the  kilted  burghers;  and  it  was  in  the  town  hoCife  of  one 
of  these.  Lady  Drummuir,  mother  to  the  Lady  Macln- 
tosh, — ^which,  as  appeara»  was  then  the  only  house  at 
Inverness  that  had  a  room  ungraced  by  a  bed, — that  the 
Young  Chevalier  took  up  his  residence. 

Though  Charles  thus  easily  obtained  possession  of  In- 
verness, his  triumph  could  nbt  be  called  complete  so  long 
as  the  fort  held  out  iigainst  him.  Fort  George,  for  6U<£ 
was  ite  name,  had  been  esteblishsd  at  the  revolution, 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Inverness*  which 
we  need  not  remind  the  reader,  has  been  rendered  clas- 
sical by  Shakspeare.  A  tall  massive  tower,  reared  upon 
an  eminence,  the  sides  of  which  were  protected  by 
bastions,— commanding  the  town  on  one  hand,  and  tho 
bridge  over  the  Ne«s  on  another, — formed  the  whole  of 
this  tiifling  place  of  strength,  which  bad  cost  government 
altogether  alxmt  fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  ite  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  was 
garrisoned  by  a  company  of  Grante  under  Rothie- 
muiebus,*  a  company  of  MacLeods,  and  eighty  regular 
troops ;  and  had  sufficient  store  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions. 

The  Highlanders,  who  held  the  chain  of  forte  which 
government  had  planted  throughout  their  country  in 
very  small  respect,  received  a  gratification  of  the  highest 
order,  when,  after  a  siege  of  two  days,  this  fortress  foil 
into  their  hands.  Their  joy  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
receive  little  addition  &am  the  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
or  even  the  hundred  barrels  of  beef,  which  accompanied 
the  rendition.'  But  It  was  sensibly  increased,  when  they 
learned  that  the  prince  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  hated 
fortress.  This  was  done  immediately  after  it  surrendered, 
though  not  without  the  loss  of  lifo.  The  French  engineer, 
who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  blowing  it  up,  think, 
ing  tho  match  was  extinguished,  approached  to  examine 
it,  when  the  explosion  took  i^cc,  and  carried  him  up 
into  the  air,  along  with  the  stones  of  the  bastion.  He 
was  thrown  quite  over  the  river,  and  fell  upon  a  green  at 
least  three  hundred  yards  fVom  the  castle.  It  b  said, 
that  though  he  himself  was  found  dead,  his  dog,  a  little 
French  poodle,  which  went  up  into  the  air  alongf  with 
him,  fell  unhurt  by  his  side,  and  was  able  immediately  to 
run  away.         v 

Before  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  which  took  place  on 
the  30th  of  February,  the  column  led  by  Lord  George 
Murray  joined  the  prince,  and  rendered  the  army  once 
more  complete.  The  whole  of  the  Lowland  territory  on 
the  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith,  besides  all  the  adjacent 
Highlands,  to  the  distance  of  an  hundred  miles  from  In- 
verness, was  now  in  tho  hands  of  the  insurgente;  but  the 
duke  interposed  on  one  side,  and  the  Hessians  on  another, 
to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  south ;  and  Lord 
»j  -  ■         '"  ■       I .  I  .  I  ■■ 

*  The  Grante  are  always  instanced  as  a  Whig  clan,  and 
one  of  their  chieftains  is  here  seen  in  the  command  of  a 
fortress  belonging  to  the  grovernment  There  could  not 
be  a  better  iubtance  of  the  political  duplicity  which  has 
ever  so  strongly  prevailed  since  the  termination  of  the 
legitimate  line  of  British  monarchy  ;  botli  the  dan  and 
this  chieftain  were  in  reality  tank  Jacobites.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  illustrative  of  Rothiemurchu8*s  personal 
Jacobitisro,  is  derived  from  an  excellent  source,  the 
Scottish  bishop  so  often  referred  to. 

When  General  Wade  first  came  into  the  Highlands, 
upon  his  road  making  expeditions,  he  frequently  took  up 
liis  abode  witli  Rothieninrchus,  under  the  idea  that  he,  as 
an  ofllicer  of  government,  could  not  confor  a  greater 
honour  npon  a  genOeman  who  was  understood  to  be  so 
well  affbdted.  This  species  of  patronage  he  carried  to 
such  a  length,  as  sometimes  to  stey  whole  weeks  and 
even  months  at  a  time.  Rothie,  for  such  was  Mr.  Grant*8 
most  popular  name,  inly  detested  the  general  and  all  his 
tribe,  and,  though  obliged  to  treat  the  emissary  of  his 
monarch  with  civility,  could  have  seen  him  any  where 
rather  than  at  his  dining  teble.  The  plan  which  he  took 
to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance,  was  desperate,  but  ingenious. 
One  day,  after  dinner,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  company 
had  retired,  he  rose,  went  to  the  door,  cautiously  locked 
it,  and  then  coming  back  to  the  teble,  with  all  the  slyness 
and  emphasis  of  a  true  Jacobite,  addressed  bis  gueft  in 
tiiese  words : — **  General,  it's  needless  for  you  and  me  to 
play  fause  to  one  anither  ony  longer.  We  baith  ken 
very  weel  what  ane  another  is  in  reality,  whatever  he 


Thunderstruck  at  such  a  discovery,  the  general  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  leaving  the  hospiteble  teble  of 
Rothiemnrdius,  which  irom  that  day  forward  he  pa- 
tronised no  mors. 
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REBEIXION  IN  SCOTI^AND. 


Loiidonn,  ban^g  with  bis  native  troops  still  nearer 
upon  the  norUi,  their  position  was  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  one.  Money  and  provisions  were  in  danger  of 
exhaustion  in  the  mean  time^  and  the  return  of  spring 
seemed  only  necessary  to  permit  the  three  armies  to 
narrow  their  circle,  and  orush  the  insurgents  by  an^over- 
powering  force. 


fectnal  resistance.  The  garrisons  of  Lude  and  Faskaliy 
were  taken  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  only  at  tlie  inn  of 
Blair,  did  the  party  attacked  baffle  the  Highlanders,  or 
succeed  in  making  their  escape. 

This  last  party  Uking  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Blair, 
Sir  Andrew  Agncw  immediately  got  his  men  under 
aniis,  and  marched  out  to  see  who  they  w^/e  that  had 
attacked  his  posjLs.    It  was  now  nearly  daybreak,  and 


returning  to  Scotland  with  the  valuabk  cargo  above 
mention^,  when  she  was  taken  up  and  chased  by  tbe 
Sheernees  man  o(*war.  The  place  where  the  rencontre 
happened  was  near  the  northern  extremity  of  SoodaiMi^ 
where  a  dangerous  sea  perpetually  hoik  round  aMd 
high  coast,  aftording  no  port  or  place  of  shelter.  The 
crew,  unwilling  to  hazard  their  cargo  by  an  action,  mate 
alt  sail  to  escape  the  guns  of  the  Shoemess,  which,  how. 
ever,  kept  so  close  as  to  kill  thirty-six^tbe  men.  Afitt 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

•  FROCEEDINGS  IN  TilS  KORTH. 

The  Nor^h  !-.Wtaat  do  tbey  io  the  Nnrtli  f 

Raehard  the  Third. 

Whatever  were  the  advantages  ot  disadvantages  of  a 
position  which  had  only  been  chosen  as  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained,  the  Highland  army  displayed  no 
symptom  of  depression  tinder  their  unfortunate  circum- 
stanoes,  but  on  the  contrary,  maintained  all  that  show 
of  energetic  courage  and  alacrity  which  bad  so  strikingly 
distinguished  the  more  l^illiant  era  of  the  campaign. 
They  projected  a  number  of  expeditions,  sieges,  and  sur- 
prises,  almost  aU  of  which  they  executed  with  promptitude 
and  success,  notwithstanding  the  season  was  uncom- 
monly severot  and  the-  Highlands  a  country  as  ill  suited 
as  might  be  for  the  evolutions  of  a  winter  campaign. 
Lord  Loudoun  having  annoyed  them  a  good  deal  by  in- 
vasions upon  their  side  of  the  Frith,  a  party  under  the 
Duke  of  Perth  at  last  succeeded  in  surprising  and  dis- 
parsing  his  array,  taking  several  hundred  prisoners, 
without  the  exchange  of  a  shot  Another  party  reduced 
Fort  Augustus  with  equal  ease ;  while  Lochiel  hiid  nege 
to  Fort  William,  which,  during  his  absence,  had  proved 
a  grievoue  annoyance  to  the  country  of  his  clan.  Lord 
John  Drummend  was  despatched  with  a  considerable 
body,  to  fortify  the  passage  of  the  Spey  against  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  and  several  minor 
adventurers  even  went  so  far  as  to  skirmiah  with  the 
advanced  parties  of  the  royal  af my,  some  of  whom  were 
surprised  and  taken  prispn^rs  with  a  dexterity  and  ease 
which  struck  terror  into,the_^main  body,  and  confirmed 
them  in  their  previooa  Jip^essioa  of  the  activity  uid 
vigour  of  the  HighlaB4^iNmiori^ 

The  most  rei^a^rkaot^oC  aifi  these  expeditions  was  one 
projected  by  L^d  Oec^d  IfOirray  upon  -his  native  dis- 
trict  of  Athole^  1^  has  fttready  been  said  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  fubjfieted  Angus  to  military  execution ; 
it  remains  to  be  stat^tt^  bis  detachments  in  the  upper 
part  of  Perthshire  treated  that  country  with  even  greater 
severity.  The  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  the  wife 
of  Viscount  Strathallan,  for  the  crime  of  having  relations 
in  the  insurgent  army,  were  seized  in  their  own  houses, 
and  hurried  to  Edinburgh  castle,  where  they  remained 
prisoners  for  a  twelvemonth  in  a  small  and  unheidthy 
room.  All  the  houses  whose  proprietors  had  gone  with 
Prince  Charles,  were  burnt,  or  retained  for  quarters  to 
the  military ;  the  unhappy  tenants  being  in  either  case 
expelled  to  starve  upon  the  snowy  heath.  When  Lord 
George  heard  this  at  Inverness,  be  resolved  to  succour 
his  country  &om  its  oppressors.  Having  taken  care  to 
secure  all  the  passes,  so  as  to  prevent  his  intentions  from 
becoming  known  to  tbe  enemy,  he  set  oat  about  the 
middle  of  March,  with  seven  hundred  men,  none  of 
whom  knew  the  precise  object  of  the  expedition.  On 
the  evening  of  tbe  lOtb,  having  reached  a  place  called 
Dalnaspidu,  upon  the  confines  of  A  thole,  a  halt  was 
called,  and  the  whole  body  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  parties.  Lord  George  then  informed  them,  that  he 
wished  to  surprise  all  the  different  posts  of  the  royal 
troops  before  daylight,  and  as  nearly  as  poesiblo  at  the 
same  time ;  for  which  purpose,  each  party  should  select 
a  post  fiir  whose  strength  it  might  be  proportioned;  and 
the  general  rendezvous,  after  all  was  dbne,  was  to  be  the 
bridge  of  Bruar,  two  miles  firom  filair.  The  chief  posts 
to  be  attacked  were  Bun.Rannoch,  the  bouse  of  Keyn. 


Lord  George  Murray  stood  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  ^.w.,  „^^.  .^ ^  --,  ^ ., ^ 

with  only  tour  and  twenty  men,  anxiously  awaiting  the  a  day's  chase,  the  Prince  Charles  run  m  upon  Tongue 
ival  of  tlie  various  parties.    Fortunately  he  received  Bay,  where  she  was  safe  IVom  the  Shcemess,  but  not,  as 


arrival  of  tlie  various  parties 

intelligence  by  d  countryjnan,  t)f  the  approach  of  Sir 
Andrew ;  otherwise  he  must  have  been  cut  off,  to  tbe 
irreparable  loss  of  the  insurgent  army.  He  hastily  con- 
sulted with  his  attendants,  as  to  the  best  course  they 
could  pursue  in  such  a  dilemma;  and  some  advised  an 
immediate  retreat  along  the  road  to  Dalwhinnie,  while 
others  were  for  crossing  over  the  bills,  and  gaining  a 
place  of  safety  by  paths  where  they  could  not  be  pursued. 
The  genius  of  tliis  excellent  soldier  suggested  a  mode 
of  procedure,  not  only  safer  than  cither  of  these,  (by 
which  all  the  parties,  as  they  successively  reached  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  must  have  been  sacrificed,)  but 
which  was  calculated  to  disconcert  and  perhaps  to  dis- 
comfit the  approaching  enemy.  Observing  a  long  turf 
wall  in  a  field  near  tlie  bridge,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
ensconce  tliemsclves  behind  it,  lying  at  a  Considerable 
distance  firom  each  other,  and  displaying  the  colours  ot 
the  whole  party  at  still  greater  intervals.  Fortunately, 
he  had  witli  him  all  the  pipers  of  the  corps;  these  he 
ordered,  as  soon  as  they  saw  Sir  Andrew's  men  appear, 
to  strike  up  their  most  boisterous  pibroch.  All  tlie  rest, 
he  commanded  to  brandish  their  swords  oyer  the  walL 

The  Blair  garrison  happened  to  appear  just  as  the  sun 
rose  above  the  horizon ;  and  Lord  George's  orders  being 
properly  obeyed,  the  men  stood  still,  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  preparations  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
their  reception.  After  listening  half  a  minute  to  the 
tumult  of  bagpipes,  and  casting  one  equally  brief  glance 
at  the  glitering  broadswords,  they  turned  back,  (by  order 
oftheir  commander,  however,)  and  hastiljr  sought  shelter 
within  the  walls  of  their  castle.  The  Highland  leader, 
delighted  with  the  success  of  his  manceuvre,  kept  post  at 
the  bridge  till  about  the  half  of  his  men  had  arrived,  and 
then  proceeded  to  invest  Blair. 

When  rejoined  by  all  his  men.  Lord  George  found 
that  no  fewer  than  thirty  different  posts  had  been  sur- 
prised that  morning  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five, 
without  the  loss  ot  a  single  man.  The  same  success, 
however,  did  not  attend  his  deliberate  siege;  which  he 
was  obliged  to  raise  on  the  3 1st  of  March,  after  having 
Cnly  reduced  tlie  garrison  to  great  distress  for  want  of 
provisions. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  retreat  into  the 
north,  had  been  the  hope  oftheir  procuring  iminterrupted 
supplies  from  France ;  by  which  means  Charles  expected 
to  prolong  the  war  at  his  pleasure,  and  not  to  fight  till  he 
knew  his  advantage.  But  it  soon .  appeared  that  this 
hope  was  grievously  fallacious.  Out  of  all  the  supplies 
which  were  despatched  to  him  from  France — and,  to  do 
Louis  justice,  thsy  were  neither  few  nor  far  between — 
very  few  ever  reached  their  destination :  being  generally 
picked  up  by  the  English  war  vessels,  which  cruised  in 
great  numliers  round  the  coast.  One  vessel  of  supply, 
containing  about  jei3,000,  besides  other  valuable  matters, 
was  taken  under  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing. 

During  Charles's  march  into  England,  the  Highland 
party  stationed  at  Montrose  were  grievously  annoyed  by 
the  Hazard  sloop  of  war  of  eighteen  guns,  which  lying 
near  the  shore,  never  permitted  any  of  them  to  appear 
without  firing.  They  were  incensed  beyond  measure  at 
this  annoyance,  and  the  more  so  that  their  peculiar 
mode  of  warfare  was  such  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  reprisal.  At  last  an  intrepid  and  ingenious  officer, 
whose  name  has  unfortunately  been  forgotten,  formed  a 
nachin,  the  bouse  of  Biairfettie,  the  house  of  Ludcy  the  j  project  of  seizing  this  vessel,  which  he  carried  into  effect 


it  soon  appeared,  from  a  more  deadly  enemy. 

After  the  Duke  of  Perth  had  surprbed  and  dkpersed 
Lord  Loudoun's  troops,  some  of  them' retired  to  what  it 
called  Lord  Reay*s  country,  a  wiW  district,  but  rcecnily 
emerged  from  the  condition  of  a  forest;  at  Ibe  veiy 
northern  extremity  of  Scotland.    They  were  then  re. 
siding  with  Lord  Reay,  when  the  crew  of  the  Prion 
Charfes  landed  with  their  treasure  near  that  noMeraan^i 
hou^.    Lord   Reay,  on  learning  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
embarkment,  sent  a  person  with  a  boat  to  ascertain  their 
numbers ;  and  finding  them  not  above  his  strength,  dttw 
out  his  men  early  next  morning,  and  went  in  porsttit 
He  came  up  with  them  about  two  hours  after  daybreak 
(March  26th,)  and,  after  they  had  given  a  few  fires,  Wic. 
ceeded  in  capturing  the  whole  party,  which  consisted  of 
twenty  officers,  ax^  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  astf 
sailors. "  His  factor  disposed  of  the  treasure  in  a  ntf 
remarkable  way.     Having  persuaded  those  abort  Mn 
that  the  boxes  in  which  it  was  stowed  Contained  «i2| 
shot,  he  appropriated  it  to  himself^  and  founded,  byiti 
means,  what  is  now  a  vcty  wealthy  and  rcspectahte 
family. 

But  this  mishap  was  only  a  presage  of  tbe  dvfter  woe* 
which  now  closed  fkst  around  the  fortunes  of  %eClib- 
valicr.    The  last  act  of  this  dreadful  drama,  ww  «^ 
preaching,  when  heroism,  generosity  and  devotiefk,  vcro 
all  to  meet  one  common  fate  of  death  and  sorrow ;  lid 
hearts,  which  had  hitherto  beat  hi^h  with  tbe  wAfcrf 
sentiments,  were  either  to  be  stilled  m  despair,  or  vXMf 
quieted  upon  the  bloody  hcith.    It  is  paintbl  toapproao 
this  part  of  our  narrative ;  but,  as  the  Highland  btri 
somewhere  expresses  it,  nature  dernands  the  night  0 
well  as  the  day,  and  so  must  the  pibroch  of  trhaniph  ee* 
casionally  give  way  to  the  coronach  of  lament. 

The  failure  of  supplies  from  France  soon  reduced  fkt 
insurgent  army  tea  condition  of  great  distress.  Chaifc* 
himself  had  not  above  five  hundred  louis,  nor  could  Iris 
officers  procure  any  subsidies  from  their  tenants  in  tbf 
south,  by  reason  of  the  strict  blockade  under  which  the 
Highlands  were  Tying.  What  was  worst  of  all,  tbe 
country  under  their  command,  though  cxtcnsiT^,  atid 
comprising  a  considerable  proportion  of  Lowland  tern- 
tory,  was  soon  exhausted  of  provisions;  insomuch,  as  a 
fugitive  prisoner  reported  to  his  own  army,  the  best  offi- 
cers among  them  were  glad  when  they  could  procure  a 
few*  blades  of  raw  cabbage  from  the  farmers*  gardma. 
Charles  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  evil  by  dissipaCii^ 
the  army,  as  much  as  he  considered  prudent,  orer  flk 
face  of  the  country ;  but  this  had  only  the  ud^kmi 
evil  effect  of  weakening  his  fofce  numerically  *''  *^^ 
day  of  conflict  arrived. 


s  lore 


bouse  of  Faskaliy,  and  the  inn  of  Blair ;  liesides  which, 
there  were  a  great  number  of  Iom  strength  and  import- 
ance 

The  parties  set  out  immediately,  eaob  taking  tbe 
shortest  way  to  its  respective  oost ;  and  most  of  them 
reached  the  point  of  attack  before  daybreak.  At  Bun- 
Rannoch,  where  there  happened  to  be  a  late  wake  that 
night,  the  garrison  (a  par^  of  Argyleshire  men)  were 
■urprised  in  the  midst  of  their  fostivity,  and  made 
prisoners  without  exchange  of  shot  The  sentinel  of 
Keynnachin  being  more  vigilant,  and  having  alarmed 
the  party  within,  that  house  was  not  taken  till  after  a 
short  resistance,  and  the  slaughter  of  one  man.  At 
Blairfottie,  the  whole  party  was  surprised,  inclusive  of 
thd  sentinel,  and  made  pnsoners  after  a  brief  but  ine^ 


in  the  following  manner,  One  day,  when  a  heavy  fog 
favoured  his  purpose,  he  prevailed  upon  his  men  to  ac. 
company  him  In  a  fow  fishing  boats  towards  the  sloop, 
under  the  pretext  of  examining  it.  Before  they  were 
aware,  he  had  approached  very  near,  so  as  to  be  espied 
by  the  men  on  board.  But  there  was  no  occasion  to 
retire,  or  even  to  (bar,  The  sailors,  at  sight  of  the  High- 
landers fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  uplifted 
hands,  implored  the  quarter  which  they  might  have  so 
easily  caused  the  enemy  to  beg  fi*ora  them.  The  High- 
landers immediately  got  on  board,  and  compelled  the 
sailors,  with  pistols  at  their  breasts,  to  steer  the  vessel 
into  port 

This  vessel  was  afterwards  despatched  to  France  as  a 
snow,  under  tbe  name  of  ^  the  Prince  Charles,*'  and  was 


While  Charles  lay  at  Invmiess,  the  Duke  of  < 
land  had  his  head  quarters  at  Al>erdecn,  whicb  It 
wards  of  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  that 
The  weather  continued,  til!  the  beginning  ofApr3,t» 
be  unfavourable  for  the  march  of  regular  troops, 
about  that  time,  a  few  days  of  dry  cold  wind,  sw<        _ 
away  the  snOw  from  the  hills:,  and  dryiqy  the'rMh^ 
rendered  it  possible  to  proceed  without  much  diffici^fe 
and  the  duke  accordingly  ordered  a  march  uponV 
8th.    He  had  been  by  this  time  supplied  with  a  fioet^ 
victualling  ships,  which  were  to  sail  along  the  coast,  aaA 
send  provisions  on  shore  as  required  by  the  army.    ^i» 
host  comprising  fifteen  foot  regiments,  two  of  dragoonat 
with  Kingstoirs  horse,  a  body  of  Argyleshire    Hig<b- 
landers,  and  a  detachment  of  Lord  Loudoun^s  regiments 
which  had  been  shipped  over  from  Ross,  amoQuted  al- 
together to  about  nine  thousand  men. 

His  Royal  Highness  reached  Banff  upon  the  10tb« 
encamping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Two 
Highland  spies  were  here  seized,  one  of  them  in  the  set 
of  notching  the  numbers  of  the  army  upon  a  stick,  ac- 
cording to  a  fashion  which  also  obtains  among  tbe  pri- 
mitive Indians  of  America.  They  were  both  ha^^d. 
On  the  11th,  the  army  moved  forward  to  Cutteivwmre 
the  Earl  of  Findlatcr  testified  his  loyalty  (^  dRgtHbut- 
ing  two  hundred  guineas  ^mong  the  troc^  9!^i^ 
ders  were  here  issued  to  them  not  to  sUr  ^tti"^ 
camp  upon  pain  of  death.  During  tlrfi'd^JfV'ii  _  ^ 
the  army,  keeping  constantly  upon  the  woN^  mmi 


clossly  accompanied  by  Iho  floot.    'I'he  wcatlior  wai 

■Ito  gnod,  and  ths  men  were  cheeied  h;  tha  prga|iect  ol 

croBMDf  UiB  Sp«f  without  difficnll;. 

This  (fxt  nioiintaiii-Blre»in,  bo  remarlnble  for  ili 

dcptii  tad  ripiditj,  had  hilliorlo  been    esteerned    by 
OiarieB's  ■rniy  m  Blmoil  a  BuScieiit  bairicr  belwcoti 

tbetn  aiM]  ItHrDuka  of  Cumberland,  and  bb  iudscd  ciiiri' 
pirtely  ptotediDg  ihoir  counlry  upon  the  oaal.     Ch«rlet 
bad,  ■overat  weeha  before,  dcipslchcd  Lord  Jolin  Drum- 
monil  with  a  atrong  parly  to  defend  Ibe  lords ;  and  soinc 
batterie*  were  raised,  nhicb  it  wna  expected  mig-bt  ac- 
coDifilisb   that  object.     But,  on  the  dulte  ipproacliiug, 
with    a   quanlily  uf  cannon  rufii(.ient  lo  force  the  pi 
■0(0,    Lord  JoJin  very  piopurl;  jud(;cd  it  wiu  lo  atu 
doa  m  poailion  which  he  bad  not  Ihc  power  lo  inninlai 
aod  b«  accordingly  teli  back  upon  Infernt*!,  wiicre  I 


The  royal  army  forded  Ihe  Spey,  opon  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday  lbs  ISU>  of  Aptii  For  this  purpose  the 
tmopa  were  dtnded  into  [hreo  bodica,  one  of  which 
croand  atGormach,  anollier  near  Gordon  Caatfp,  and  a 
liiiKl  cloM  bj  the  cfaarcb  of  Belly.  The  meo  had  the 
water  gp  lo  their  ffaiala;  but  uuch  was  t!ie  ease  ivith 
wbici  Itae  <^ration  wa>  conducted,  Uiat  only  ono  dra- 

Kand  lour  women  were  awept  away  by  the  alreani. 
>  earlier  agta  of  Scoltlkh  history,  the  Spey  bad  oc- 
cawanally  proved  a  butler  defence,  .and  more  deadly 
itBatraycr,  to  (he  Taiioiu  boatile  partiea  which  it  liuppen- 
sd  to  neparkts. 

Tfaa  duke  encamped  tliU  evening  upon  the  banka  of 
tl»  river,  oppoaite  to  Fochaben,  himself  lodging  in  the 
tuaoM  of  Belly.  He  maiched  next  day  (Sunday) 
thraayh  El^in  to  the  muir  of  Alvei,  irhcrc  he  was  little 
mora  than  Ihinj  miles  from  Icvecncu.  The  march  ol 
next  day  tirau|blbim  to  Nairn,  which  waa  only  aiitean 
miles  from  tiiB  petition  of  the  iniurgents.  On  arrivinf 
■t  Ifaa  bruffs  which  gives  entrance  to  tliia  town  from 
the  caet.  tic  vanguard  found  it  nut  yet  evacuated  by 
(iia  nar-rnanl  of  tha  parly  which  had  atl«mpled  lo  de- 
tiUMl  ibc  Spay.  Some  firing  look  place  from  both  ends 
oTliie  bridge;  but  at  last  the  inaurgenla  relirod  wiltioul 
Modi  harm  having;  been  done  on  either  aide.  Ths  ad- 
ranciai;  p*cty  gave  chaae  for  uvaral  milea  ;  but  the 
prineo  conii^  up  uneipecledly  wiUi  ai  reinforcement, 
Ibe  oUwr  in  iU  turn  retreated. 

During  (be  I5th,  which  was  the  duks*s  biclli-day,  the 
aiBf  liaj  inactive  in  iheir  camp  at  Nairn  )  and,  as  each 
t—Y  had  an  allowance  of  brandy,  cbeeae,  and  biscuit,  al 
Om  doka's  expenae,  the  day  waa  «|ient  with  appri^iriatc 
fiatnitf-  Thia  eircumstance  gave  liae  lu  a  motion  on 
Uh  part  of  Prince  Charles,  which  isalkiwrd  to  have  bad 
a  aUaag  «flbct  in  deciding  the  &lo  or  bis  cntcrpris" 


^  ^  CHAPTER  XXVr. 

iBBUMiHaatn  or  tbx  aartLi  of 

Tk  itj  apfirDBshad,  when  Ponune  ibould  i!ccLde 
TlmMtfutuutLtBU'piime.  Dnirt. 

On  Mooity.  the  14th,  when  intelligence  reached  In- 
Ti-rnnan  of  the  royal  army  having  crosaed  the  S)>cy, 
Cbarica  rode  oat,  lowaida  Nairn,  to  lupporl  his  reliiing 
paitj  ;  but  relnrned  to  Invernesa  before  the  evening. 
He  then  commanded  the  drums  to  be  beat,  and  the  pipct 
lo  bo  plajed  through  the  town,  in  order  to  collect  his 
BKo.  When  tliey  had  oisambled  in  the  alrccts,  he 
walked  twclcwardi  and  forward*  through  Iheir  lines,  anil 
vadeavoUTod  lo  aoimato  them  far  the  action  wliiub 
wiwuad  impending. 

^^■ny  hailed  hii^appcara£ce,and  received  his  addresses 
wUb  all  their  Dsaal  enthusiasm;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
\W  buna  which  ensood,  many  voices  ciclaitiicd. 
•  W^n  giae  Curaberland  another  Fonlenoy !"  He 
-"---  loted  hia  horse,  and,  with  coluura  flyitig  and 

out  to  the  parks  around  Cullo- 


KEBELUON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

eumstances,  it  was  with  some  satisfaction  t hit  Chsrlos 
learned  the  delay  made  by  the  enemy  at  Nairn,  which 
seemad  lo  promise  lima  for  the  augmentation  ofhia  host. 

The  acarcity  of  protislons  hid  Dow  becjmo  fu  great, 
thai  tho  men  werr,  on  Ihis  iinfioriant  day,  reduced  lo 
the  miserable  allowance  of  only  one  small  loaf,  and  that 
of  Die  worst  kind.  Strange  as 
pear,  we  have  beheld  and  tasted  a  piece  oflhe  bread 
lerved  onl  on  thia  occasion  lo  the  unlorlunatc  heroes  e' 
the  Forty-Fict  I  briop  the  remains  of  a  loaf  or  haanock 
which  having,  in  all  probability,  been  Ibund  at  first  upoi 
the  person  of  one  of  the  sLJn,  lias  been  curefulty  p:e 
served  ever  since — a  period  of  eighty-one  years — by  the 
successire  members  of  a  Jacubile  family.  It  ia  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  composition  of  greater  coarseness,  or 
lese  likely  eitliei  lo  please  oi  aalisfy  the  appetite;  and 
perhaps  no  recital,  however  eloriuonl,  of  lite  miseiies  lo 
which  Chailcs's  army  wua  reduced,  could  impress  the 
reader  with  so  strong  nn  idoa  of  lbs  real  cxieol  of  thai 
nii'cry,  as  the  sight  uf  lliis  siugular  relic  lis  iugr^di. 
enls  oppesr  to  be  merely  Iho  buxks  of  corn,  and  a  course 
unclean  species .pf  dual,  similar  lo  wbal  is  found  upon 
the  aiwrsufa  mill. 

During  tho  afteriiami  of  this  day.  many  oflhe  troops. 

quantity,  and  ao  wrelchqd  in  quality,  lufl  their  position, 
and  cither  retired  to  Invomcss,  or  roimt^d  abroad 
through  the  eountr;  in  search  of  more  aubstantial  food. 
Before  the  evening,  Ihoae  who  remained  had  Iha  morti. 
ficalion  of  seeing  tlie  t  ictus  Uphips  oflhe  cnomy  enter 
the  narrow  arm  oflhe  sea  which  skirted  their  position, 
aeiflo  Untalitc  Ihom  with  the  sight  of  a  fL-osl  which 
il  was  not  in  their  power  to  taste. 

Drummoiaio  Muir  is  a  vast  heathj 
inland  from  the  south  shore  nf  the 
miles  distsnt  from  Inverness,  and  ten  or  Itrelve  from 
Nairn.  When  (he  insurgents  stood  will)  their  faces  to- 
itards  Iho  Duke  of  Cumberland's  camp  at  Nairn,  Ihoy 
had  Inverness  behind  tliem,B  barrier  of  nioun  la  ins,  with 

sns,  with  the  perks  ofCulTodcn,  on  the  tefl.  There  is 
a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  oround  and  that 
on  which  the  battle  of  Preston  took  place ;  each  being 
an  elevated  fist  parallel  with,  and  adjacent  to.  an  aim 
oflhe  sea.  But  the  coinparaiire  positions  of  the  armies 
were  teveraed  in  tho  present  case,  in  so  far  as  t)ie  High, 
landers  awaited  the  shock  of  battle  upon  ground  corres- 
ponding to  the  station  of  Sir  John  Cope,  and  the  enemy 
approached,  as  they  hod  dune  in  the  former  case  from 
the  easL  II  was  more  unfortanate  for  (he  Higiilanders 
that  they, should  havo  thus  stood  upon  Iho  defensive, 
than  it  had  been  lor  the  army  of  Sir  John  Cope,  because 


psiNaalaiiBg,  led  tbem 

dn  Bbm,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  town,  wnvn. 

th«r  pvparcd  to  bivouac  for  Ibe  nighl. 

At  HI  o'ckjck  in  the  morning  of  (he  ISlb,  the  army 
svaa  lad  l<«ward  loDrummossia  Muir,  (about  a  mileslill 
Ikrtber  from  Invernesa,  in  an  easterly^  direction,)  and 
tbera  drawn  up  in  battle  order  lo  receive  (he  Duke  ot 
.  Csaniberlaiid,  who  was  expected  to  march  this  day  from 
Num.  Chartes's  forco,  at  Ibis  time,  was  much  smaller 
Uiwi  it  bad  been  at  Falkirk,  amounting  to  only  aboul 
■ix  tboosaod  men.  He  had  issued  orders,  some  lime 
befbra,  to  the  parties  dispersed  througboot  the  country, 
comiBaiidine  lliem  immedia(ely  to  Join;  buKlie  Frazers. 
tttm  Kanocb  MacDonalds,  Cluoy's  MacPhersons,  Gler- 

EtfVa  %i^regors,  some  leernits  of  Glengary,  --'  - 


ithr  flat,  two  miles 
)  Moray  Fnth,  five 


^___ |m 

who  avowed  Iheuisetvoa  unable  lo  bear  tho  faligues  ot'a 
bill  campaign. 

The  historians  and  othera  who  urge  this  charge  of 
imprudence  against  the  prince,  donolBccmlo  have  taken 
into  eonddcraliun  IhecMidition  of  the  Highland  army  at 
this  interesting  crisis;  nor  do  they  allow  for  the  weight 
of  the  motive*  which  ncdlaled  Oharles  in  determining 
upon  the  course  he  did.  .  The  men,  it  most  bo  leinein-  ' 
bered,  were  on  the  point  of  storving.  There  was  norea- 
to  suppose  thai  delay  would  improve  Ihtir  circum- 
stances. Hod  they  retired  to  tiie  hills,  and  permitted  the 
:  to  advance  lo  Inverngss,  they  must  have  perished 
B  reaching  any  place  where  provisions  or  shelter 
could  be  obtained.  J^vcn  Lord  George  Murray,  who  is 
said  to  have  diielty  advocated  a  retreat  Into  die*  hills,  al- 
lows, in  a  hitter  written  after  (he  battle,  thai  tlie  army 
were  reduced  lo  sucli  a  condition  by  famine,  as  only  to 
have  the  alternative*  of  fighting  or  dispersing.  The  rea- 
sons which  remained  for  their  meeting  the  royal  army 

isenlijlly  necessary  that  Inverness  should  be  pro. 
tocled,  as  a  defensible  position,  and  aa  it  contained  (heir 
igoiine  and  baggage.  It  was  also  obvious,  that  the 
:n  would  fight  better  under  tho  privations  they  trere 
enduring,  than  when  their  misery  had  become  aggravated 
'—  "  e  latigue  of  a  mountain  wariiiie.  To  have  ndopted, 
aver,  any  eipcdisnt  by  which  battle  was  to  be  avoid. 
as  justly  esteemed  by  his  royal  liightiesa  as  colcu- 
Ulcd  (0  dispirit  the  men — as  likely  to  diminish  that  high 
[»>nGdence  in  their  superiority  lo  tlie  khig's  troops,  end 
unaerre  them  for  that  extravagant  exertion  of  courage, 
in  which  hitherto  their  chance  of  victory  seemed  olto- 
gellier  to  lie. 

Besides  the  prudential  con udcra lions  which  dclerrain- 
his  conduct,  there  was  probably  another,  arisingfrom 
bis  feelings,  which,  if  not  holding  a  primary  [dace  in  )us 
mental  counci' 
ed  and  confiri 
by  liis  HiglJa 
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body,  while  the  rggular  troops  wore  better  fitted 
sustain  an  altank  wilJ)   Ihe   necessary  fortiludc;  ai 
Charles  may  thug  be  said  to  have  virtuaDy  renounced 
ihe  chances  which  had  (litherto  won  him  ao  many  vlc- 
lorios,  and  put  a  corresponding  advantage  in  possession 
uf  llie  enemy. 

Many  thing*,  however,  which  appesr  imprudent  to  a 
superficial  observer,  or  upon  which  that  stigma  has  been 
fixed  by  an  unfurlunale  event,  would,  ifstricUy  inquir- 
ed into,  and  judged  witbout  regard  to  the  issue,  bo  found 
lo  have  boon  in  reality  cither  tho  result  of  nceeswly,  or 
Iha  most  prudent  course  of  action,  which  under  t?ie  cir- 
cumstances could  be  pursued.  This  applies,  mo  are 
liersuaded,  to  Ihe  deeda  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  pub- 
lic bodies,  and  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  as 
a  reason  why  wo  stioiild  judge  lonienlhr  and  with  cau- 
tioo  of  what  appear  lo  be  the  failingaofour  Ibllow-crea- 
livrea.  But  it  applies  with  particular  force  lo  the  actionB 
of  a  military  leaikir,  whom  wo  are  pcrhsps  loo  apt  to 
consider  prudent  when  succesBful,  und  who  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  scarcely  cvnr  cullDd  in  question  but  when 
unfortunale. 

The  leader  of  the  insurgent  army  has  hitherto  been 
censured  with  unsparing  rigour  tbi  meeting  his  enomy 
upon  ground  so  favourable  lo  the  aclion  of  cavalry  and 
artillery,  and  where  ha  himaelfcoutd  bring  so  little  ol 
his  own  peculiar  strength  into  play.  Il  has  appeared 
■   "    "  ■  of  the  ground,  that  he 


did   not  rather  pursue  i 


a  which  was 


luggesl 


him,  uf  retiring  into  the  hills  to  Ihe  right,  and  thi 
I  [her  harassing  tlie  royal  forces  by  a  protracted  moun. 
lin  warfare,  or  at  orioa  cutting  him  off  by  one  of  lli<we 
'ild  attacks,  which,  upon  such  ground,  the  Highlanders 
ould  so  easily  have  executed.  He  has  htttn  bhiincd  for 
stenin^  to  the  councils  nf  his  Iriih  tutor  Slierldaii,  and' 
)  the  wishes  of  his  fiimign  and  Low.coiinlry  adherents. 
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pies  which  sat  modem  tactics  at  defiance.    'Hie  most 
chivalrous  oflliose   knightly  kings  from  whom  Charles 
cw  his  descent,  had  once  given  way  lo  a  similar  im- 
ilse,  and  expiated  il  with  Ins  lile.    While  we  yield  lo 
imes  the  admiration  naturally  cicited  by  hia  romontic 
sinterestodnese,  lot  Ua  not  risll  witl^lou  severe  rcpre. 
.Baton  an  hereditary  ardour  for  glory  inhis  descondant. 
Belter,  Charles  would  thiuk,  and  it  is  not  easy  (o  con. 
Icmti  tlie   sentiment,  stake  tlie  whole  fortune  oflhe  en. 
erprba  npon   ono   fair  and  hcnourabic  battle,  with  the 
:bance  of  a  more  brilliant  triumph  than  any  yet  achiev. 
ed,  than   skulk  away  lo  escape  immcdialo  danger,  and 
after  at]  die  unsoldicrly  deaths  in  a  pri)<on  of  our  own 
choosing. 
There  yet  remained,  however,  before  playing  the  great 
ikc  of  a  pilclied  balile,  one  chance  of  success,  by  the 
egular  modo  of  warfare  lo  which  his  army  was  uccus. 
tomed;  and  Cliarlca,  however  actuated  by  the  motive* 
speak  of,  had  the  good  sense  to  put  il  to  trial.     Tills 
1  a  nigiit  attack  upon  llic  camp  oflhe  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland.    He   rightly  argued,  that  If  his  men  could  Bp. 
'   without  being  discovered,  and  moke  a  simultanc. 
ick  in  more  (Iian  one  place,  (he  royal  lorces,  then 
probably  either  engaged  in  drinking  lliejr  commander's 
health,  or  sleoping  eti  the  effects  of  uic  debauch,  niuxlbe 
iplelely  surprised  and  cut  lo  piccos,  or  at  least  cflbc- 
tuolly  routed.     On  Ihe  proposal  being  agitated  among 
1  the  chiefs  and  ofiicers,  it  was  sgrced  to,  without  much 


Dgreed  to 

Ircme  hazard  of  the  attempt,  i 
must  result  from  it  in  case  of  failure.  Tlio  lime  appoint, 
cd  for  setting  out  upon  Iho  march,  was  eight  in  the  even. 
Ing,  when  daylight  should  have  completely  disappeared  i 
tnd  in  tho  mean  time,  groat  pains  wcm  taken  lo  conceal 
Ihe  secret  (Vom  the  army. 


Thij  riaolution  wu  entered  into  >t  thnw  in  Lbv  tder- 
POoHi  and  order*  were  iinmediatelj'  gircn  to  collect  Uie 
uca  who  bad  gone  □S'in  KBich  of  provision!.  The  offi- 
cer* dispersed  lJiora«elifB«  lo  InncrneiM  and  other  places, 
and  bcaeeclietl  the  lUaEglers  to  repair  to  (he  louir.  But, 
'  uvder  the  iuSuetice  of  bun^r,  they  told  iJicir  common. 
den  to  aboot  Ihem  if  tbej  pleased,  rather  than  compel 
tl^ni  lo  >t<rve  uij  longer.  When  the  time  came,  tbcrc- 
tore,  little  more  than  balfof  Ibo  arniy  rould  be  assem- 
bled, Cbsi-kn  had  previauslj  declared,  with  liis  eharac- 
(friatic  fsrvoor,  thai  though  only  a  thouaand  of  his  men 
ivoilJd  aocompany  him,  he  would  lead  them  on  (o  the 
attack  1  and  ho  was  not  nnV  intimidated,  when  he  siw 
twice  that  number  ready  to  assist  in  tlio  cuterpriie  i 
though  some  of  his  oMccre  would  willingly  have  made 
this  deficiency  of  troops  an  excuse  for  abandoning'  what 
they  esteemed  at  best  a  haiardoua  expedition.  Ua«in|r 
giving  out,  lor  watchword,  the  empbatic  phiara,  King 
JamtitJie  Ei^A/A,  he  embraced  I^rd  George  Murray,  who 
was  to  command  the  fijremoat  oolunin,  and  putting  him. 
Heir  at  the  head  uf  that  which  followed,  gave  the  oid era 

The  greatest  care  had  been  taken  to  eoncen]  the  object 
cfthis  expediiion  froin  the  mass  of  the  army,  le«l,  being 
fMmmunicated  by  them  to  the  countiy  people,  itjnight 
reach  the  oars  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
hanng,  like  a  prudent  general,  taken  measures,  ever  since 
)ie  approached  the  Highlaaders,  to  watch  their  slightest 
(notions,  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  their  march  towards 
(lis  position,  (hongli  he  did  not  apprehend  a  nocturnal 
Dltack,  Ha  hod  commissionod  Torious  country  pcopli 
^d  soma  of  his  own  Highland  niililia  men,  lo  mingi 
with  their  ediumna,  and  iaform  Lim  from  time  to  lime 
pf  the  progress  they  were  making;  and  though  he  per 
(nlttcd  hid  men  to  sleep,  they  were  instructed  to  havi 
their  arms  beside  them.  He  did  nut  suppose  that  the  in 
■argents  would  be  doling  euougb  lo  fall  upon  his  camp 
em  battle  m  its  vi 
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the  murtilicciUon  to  End  tlie  army,  from  which  ho  expect- 
ed so  much,  in  full  lelreat.  He  ia  said,  upon  «ery  alight 
authority,  to  have  been  iuceiiscd  in  a  high  degree  at 
Lord  George.  It  is  more  probable,  that,  if  lie  gave  way 
1  any  expressions  nf  regret,  he  must  have  been  imme- 
iatefy  made  Kensible  of  the  neceseily  of  the  measure. 
That  the  measure  was  indeed  necessary.  In  opposition 
}  those   who  ancrwards  continued  to  assert   the   con. 


■rt  pall 

The  Highlanders  returned,  faligued  and  disconsolate, 
10  Iheir  former  position,  about  seven  o'clock  in  Ihe  mom- 
*ng  :  when    they    immediately  oddrcssed  themselves    to 
ilcep,  or  went  away   in  search  df  provisions.     So  scarce 
vas  (hoi  at  Ihia  critics]  juncture,  that  the  prince  himself, 
in  retiring  lo  CuHodon  House,  could  obtain  no  belter  re- 
rcshmcnl  than  a  little  bread   and  whisky.     He  felt  tlie 
utmost  anxiety  regarding  his  men,  amang  whom  the 
panga  of   hunger,  upon   bodies   exhausted   by    fatigne, 
'  have  been  working  efiecu  the  most  unpromii^iug  lo 
icccss;  and  he  gave  orders,  before  seeking  any  re- 
pose, that  the  whole  country  should  now  bo  mercilessly 
:pi*cated  lor  Ihe  meaos  of  refreshment.     His  orders 
ere  not  without  eilbct.    Coiiai4erable  supplies  were 
ttcured,  and  tuhjccltd  to  culinary  processes  at  Invcr- 
;se;but   the  poor    fiimisbed    wretches   were    destined 
■vrr  to  taste  these  provisions — the  hour  of  battle  arriv- 
ing before  they  were  prepared. 

The  Moor  ofCalloden  stretches  awa^  so  far  to  the  east, 
with  BO  little  irregularity  and  so  few  '"" — ■""'  ">■:-"'- 


impeded  (heir 
public  road,  nrhere 
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through  waalo  and  generally  wet  ground,  considerably 
removed  fVom  both  roods  and  houses,  and  where  want  of 
light  nas  pocnliarly  disadvantageous.  On  thi 
fbeir  progress  was  very  slow,  and  altended  with  much 
fatigue ;  and,  while  many  of  Ihe  men  dropped  aside  alio- 

C^haif  the  roar  c^lujnn  leU  considerahTy  behind  tho  front 
rd  George  Murray,  veisd  at  the  alowness  of  the  march, 
sent  repealed  requeats,  axprcssed  in  the  most  urgent 
lorms,  far  Ihe  isai  lo  join  the  van ;  but  they  were  either 
ftisrcganjad,  or  oould  not  he  executed. 

Jt  was  two  in  the  morning  before  the  head  of  the  first 
column  had  passed  Kilravock,  or  Kilrank,  on  ancic 
residence  three  miles  fVom  the  duke's  oamp;  and  Lo 
George  then  hajled  and  called  a  council  of  officers, 
wbicb  he  declared  it  impossible  lor  the  army  to  reach 
the  point  of  attack  before  daylight  should  expose  tl] 
the  observalion  and  firo  of  tho  enemy.  Many  office ra, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith,  so  reiuorkable 
ibr  tba  way  in  which  he  joined  Prince  Charles  at  Holy- 
roodhoiue,  spoks  violently  in  favour  of  the  original  de- 
sign; eVBD  asserting  that  the  Highland  broadsword  would 
l^t  be  the  worse  oTa  little  daylighl  to  direct  its  opera- 
boos.  Bui  Lord  Ucorge,  with  roore  prudence,  insisted 
upou  the  evils  which  must  result  lo  the  whole  army,  and 
of  course  to  the  general  cause,  should  their  approach  lie 
observed  aad  prepared  for,  as  in  all  probability  il  would  ; 
and,  beaciag  a  drum  heal  in  the  distant  camp,  l)e  express- 
^  bis  conviction  that  the  enemy  were  already  alarmed. 
Tho  urgency  oflhe  case  domandmg  immediate  determina- 
tion he  took  it  upon  his  respo^bmly  as  general,  to  lum 
back  the  men,  Oharloa  being  so  fkr  in  the  reoi  that  it 
would  have  required  somo  time  lo  proeura  his  orders. 
JM  ihey  werq  marchinx  bock,  Charles,  appriMd  of 
trsnlaliow  by  Ua  ■eerataTy,  eaine  ga)l<^Dg  up,  and  bad 


icapesthc  eyesight,  and  llicho 
in  that  direction  resembles  tijat  of  n  shoreless 
It  was  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  Highland 
guarda  first  obHCrved  the  dim  level  outline  of  Ihe  plain 
toUacken  wilhthe  matching  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland ;  which  seemed  gradually  lo  riao  above  and  oceo- 
py  tlie  boriion,  like  the  dDrkncesoracomingstoroi  dawn- 
ing in  the  mariner's  eye  upon  the  distant  waters- 
Notice  of  their  approach  being  carried  to  the  prince,  be 
instantly  rose,  and  desceDded  to  put  himself  at  the  bet 
of  bis  troops.  As  he  was  quilting  the  bouse,  the  stewaj 
made  up  to  bim,  with  inforcialion  that  a  dinner,  coiisii 
log  of  a  roaatcd  side  of  Iamb  and  two  fowls,  was  about  to 
belaid  upon  the  table.  But  he  asked  tho  man  if  he  would 
have  him  to  ait  down  to  cat,  when  the  troops  so  ii: 
dialely  rai|iiircd  his  presence,  and,  hungry  thouglihc 
have  been,  hmried  out  to  llie  field.  He  there  exerted 
himself  to  collect  his  men  from  tho  various  plai 
which  tliey  had  straggled,  ordering  a  carmon  to  be  fired 
as  a  signal  for  their  immediate  assemUagc.  Mac  Donald 
of  Keppoch  and  the  Master  of  I<ovat  had  joined  that 
morning  with  their  men,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  army  : 
and  it  was  in  something  like  good  spirits  that  they  now 
prepared  for  battle. 

When  all  had  been  collected  that  seemed  wilhin  call, 
the  prince  found  he  had  an  army  of  about  five  thousand 
men,  and  these  in  very  poor  condition  for  fighting,  lo  op- 
pose to  a  force  tepnled  as  numerous  again,  supported  by 
superior  borse  and  arlillery,  and  whose  slicngth  wd 
impaired  either  by  hunger  or  fiiliguo.  It  seemed  et 
ly  possible  that  he  sliould  overcome  a  host  in  every 
respect  ao  much  superior  to  his  own ;  and  various 
surea  wlto  proposed  to  liim  by  his  ofBcers,  for  shun 
battle  iit  tlie  mean  time,  and  retiring  to  some  position 
wlicre  their  peculiar  mode  of  warlare  would  avail  against 
a  regular  army.  But  Cliarles,  for  reasons  already  slated, 
iiistsled  upon  immediate  battle;  pointing  out  that  th( 
gross  of  tlie  army  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  nnxiou; 
lo  come  Lo  blows,  and  thai  they  would  probably  fall  of 
in  ardour — perhaps  altogether  disperse — if  the  presenl 
opportunity  were  not  sciied. 

Active  preparotions  were  now,  therefore,  made  (or 
that  desperate  and  important  conflict,  upon  which  the 
issue  of  this  singular  national  conleBt  was  fioally  to  de- 
pend. The  insurgenls  were  drawn  up  by  Sullivan  (si 
once  their  adjutant  ond  quarter-master-genera t)  in  Iwo 
lines  ;  tho  right  protected  by  the  turrenclosures  around 
a  rude  farmstead,  and  Ibeir  left  enlending  towards  a  sort 
of  raoruKs  in  tliediroction  of  Culloden  House.  The  front 
line  consisted  of  tlie  tultowing  clan  regiments,  reckoned 
from  right  lo  left :— Atliolo,  Cameron,  Appin,  Fraser. 
Maclntneb,  Macl>aurhlan  and  MacLcan  (forming  one,] 
John  Roy  Stuart,  Fsrquharson,  Clauranald,  Kepjioch, 
Glengary.  Tho  second,  for  which  it  was  with  dimcully 
tliat  enough  of  men  were  fonnd,  comprised  the  Low 
Country  and  foreign  regimenls,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing order; — Lord  (^Ivie,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  Glen- 
bucket,  tho  Duke  of  Penh,  the  Irish,  tho  French.     Four 


pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  at  each  extrcmit;  rf  tbi 
front,  and  as  many  in  Ihe  ceclie.  Lord  ferge  Kiimy 
commanded  the  right  wing.  Lord  John  Driiminonii  uj 
left.  General  Slaptcton  the  second  line.  Cliadei  iiinwlf 
itood,  with  a  smoU  body  of  guards,  upoo  i  iliglii  q^ 

While  the  insurgent  army  libourfd  nrdcr  cicri  \iii4 
jf  disadvantage,  and  were  sclualcd  bj  impuUeii  vf  ii^ 
most  distracting  ond  harassing  ntilurc,lhsl  ofilic  Dok, 
of  Cumberland  moved  with  all  the  dclibccaliun  lod  nco. 
rity  proper  lo  a  superior  aiid  more  confSdcst  futn,  Tw 
had  struck  their  tents  at  five  in  the  morning,  (hci,  lis 
commanders  of  the  various  regimeuts  having  iiroiiediltli 
ing,  the  general  orders  of  the  dn 
read  at  the  head  of  every  company  in  tbt  Eia 
These  liore,  in  sllufioo  to  the  misbcliaiieur  of  Filkirl, 
that  if  any  persons  iulrualcd  wilhthe  care  oflticlnaa 
baggage  abscorldcd  or  lefl  their  charge,  they  ilioulil  k 
punished  with  hnmediato  and  certain  deolh,  ind  llul  i: 
any  oHicer  or  soldier  failed  in  his  duty  during  IlKif^g^ 
he  should  be  itnltnerd.  Anolhcr  and  more  impoiugi 
order  was  then  given  to  Ihe  army.  The  nippriciril?  i 
the  broadsword  over  the  bayonet  at  Preston  und  Fjtiii 
had  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  military  va; 
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proposed  lo  put  the  weapons  of  llic  r<  gulii  irufi 
upon  a  par  witlillioEe  of  the  insnrgenls.  Itwtinwn^ 
for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  cfi'ccluslly  to  Mak'k 
supposed  superiority  of  the  claymore  end  Ur^  He 
had  perceived  that  Ihe  greatest  danger  ublth  Lt.enp- 
lar  IroopB  ran  in  a  charge  with  the  Highbndm,  inw 
from  tba  circumstance,  that  tho  latter  rccciccd  iii  n. 
lagonist'a  point  in  his  target,  awaycd  itati^iMllbii 
had  the  dcfcncelcse  body  of  tlie  soldier  coni|iRcI;  Ufv. 
ed  to  his  own  weapon.  The  duke  conectvHl,aili[tid 
nan,  on  coming  within  the  proper  distance  of  tteucil, 
iliould  direct  Ins  thruat,  not  at  the  man  di recti ji^iiidlt 
0  him,  but  agoinat  Ihe  000  who  frotiled  his  ri{bt  hai 
comrade,  the  largcl  would  l>e  rendered  uscleH,  mJ  lit 
Highlander  wounded  in  Iho  right  side,  uiutei  U«  fiiJ 
arm,  ere  he  could  ward  offtlic  fhriisl.  AceatdioElj.li 
had  lnslri.ctcd  llie  men,  during  the  spring  in  ibb  im 
exercise.  When  Ihey  liad  taken  their  moraui'  cri 
they  were  marched  forward  from  the  eaiDp;grr.:srri'' 
three  parallel  divisions  of  four  regiments  each,  liraWl! 
fluskc,  Scmptl),  and  Mordaunt;  having  a  coIuoib' 
orlillcr;  and  baggage  upon  one  hand,  and  i  (iilli  urtoi 
upon  the  other. 

Afler  a  march  of  cighl  miles,  ihroDgh  gronrd  ilid 
appeared  to  tho  English  soldiers  very  bopgy  owl  di&d 
Ihey  caino  witliin   sight^^-thc   insurginis,  Bin  mj 
posted  about  a  mile  and  a- half  in  advanre-   Tbe  ibb 
then  commanded  his  Iine»lo  form ;  having  kanuiJ  ^1 
the  Highlanders  seemed  inclined  to  make  iheiUid. 
Soon  alter,  on  its  being  aseertaincd  that  no  pclimini 
perceptible  in  the  Highland  army,  be  ordered  llie  bfl 
to  be  restored  lo  the  ftirm  of  columns,  snd  lo  pncni  a 
tlieir  march.     Calling  out,  at  Ihe  same  linic,Iobf' 
any  man  in  Iho  army  was  acquainted  with  ibepf' 
he  commanded  the  individual  who  presented  bim'>. 
go  a  lilllo  way  in  advance,  along:   witb  EOiije  ^a*     , 
rank,  to  conduct  the  ormy,  and  especially  ibciil*'!!'    | 
over  the  safest  paths.     When  he  had  gi>t  widiioi"''    , 
of  tlic  enemy,  he  ordered  the  army  once  more  uulfD^    ! 
lo  bo  Ibrmed  in  battle  array.  | 

The  royal  army  was  diaposcd  in  three  linn;  ^ 
first  contoining  from  left  lo  right,  the  rcgimtnH  of  l^-  I 
rcl,  and  Monro,  Ihc  Scots  Fusilccrs,  Price's,  QVileat*  ' 
ley's,  and  the  Scots  Royals,  under  the  command  of^ 
Earl  Albemarle ;  Ihe  second,  in  the  same  order,  Wit^ 
Scmpill's,  Bligh's,  I.igoiiier's,  and  Fleming's,  comio^ 
by  General  Huske;  tlie  third,  Blakeney's,  BcIlH*'' 
Puilcney's,  and  Hawnrd'a,  led  by  Brigadier  Mw** 
Thccoulrea  of  all  the  regiments  of  the  eecond  luieiffl* 
behind  the  terminalioiis  of  ihoso  of  the  first,  and  lJi«i° 
the  third  line  occupying  a  similar  position  in  itgoi  » 
the  second,  the  voiinus  bodies  of  which  Ibc  anari'*' 
sisled  were  in  a  manner  indented  !nlo  each  o<ix^.  ft^ 
twill  every  two  regiments  of  the  first  line  were  pi"'* 
two  cannon.  The  left  flank  was  ptolecled  bj  "*"' 
Dragoons,  under  Colonel  Lord  Ancruin ;  the  figbf  ""J  ' 
botr ;  and  Cobham'a  Dmgonns  stood  in  two  delactarrt 
beiide  the  ihird  lino.  The  Argyla  Higlihodtr.'  r*™" 
the  baggage. 


•  The  loyslty  ofthe  Clan  Campbell,or,iMi«proP«* 
speaking-,  their  atlaehmenl  lo  Fevoluliori  prawp*  "J 
been  externally'  conspicuous  ainee  Ibe  lime «»  V~ 
Civil  War,  and  may  m  some  messare  ll*^'*^' 
set  lied  matter  in  history.     It  is>,  howtter.lolsi**"' 
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The  dispcwitioQ  thus  made  was  allowed  by  the  best 
miiitarjr  nien  of  the  period  to  have  been  alto^ther  ad- 
mirable ;  because  it  was  impossible  for  the  Highlanders 
to  break  one  regiment  without  finding  two  ready  to  sup- 
ply its  place.  The  arrangement  of  the  insurgent  army 
was  also  allowed  to  be  very  good,  upon  a  supposition  that 
tbey  were  to  be  attacked. 

Duke  William,  full  of  anjdety  for  the  event  of  the  day, 
look  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  holt,  to  make  a 
short  speech  to  his  soldiers.    The  tenor  of  his  harangue, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  note-book  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  shows,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  how 
apprehensive  his  royal  highness  was  regarding  the  be- 
haviour of  his  troops.     Without  directly  adverting  to 
Preston  or  Falkirk,  but  evidently  having  those  disgraceful 
cfents  in  his  eye,  he  implored  them  to  be  firm  and  col- 
lected— ^to  dismiss  all  remembrance  of  former  failures  from 
their  oainds — to  consider  the  great  object  for  which  they 
were  here,  no  less  than  to  save  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try, and  tlie  rights  of  their  master.    Having  read  a  letter 
to  them,  which  he  said  he  had  found  upon  the  person  of 
a  strangler,  and  in  which  sentiments  of  the  most  trucu- 
lent natere  were  breathed  against  the  English  soldiery, 
be  represented  to  them,  that,  in  their  present  circum- 
staniaei,  with  marshy  ways  behind  them,  and  surrounds 
ed  by  an  enemy's  country,  their  best,  indeed  their  only 
ehtoce  of  personal  safety,  Uy  in  hard  fighting.    He  was 
fi-jered,  he  said,  t»  make  the  supposition  that  there  could 
be  a  person  reluctint  to  fight  in  the  British  army.    But, 
if  there   were  aiy   here   who  would  prefer  to  retire, 
whether  from  disjiclination  to  the  cause,  or  because  they 
had  relations  in  the  rebel  ymy,  he  begged  them  in  tlie 
name  of  God  to  d^  so,  as  he  would  ratlwr  face  the  High- 
hnders  with  one  ihousand  determined  men  at  his  back, 
than  have  ten  taousand  with  a  tythe  who  were  luke- 
warm.    Catdun|  enthusiasm  from  the  language  of  the 
ardent  young  scJdier,  and  shouting  **  Flanders  I  Flan- 
ders !**  the  raea  ibund  their  courage  screwed  to  the  pro- 
per paint,  and  impatiently  desired  to  bo  led  forward  to 
batde. 
It  was  suggested  to  the  duke  at  this  juncture,  that  ho 
'  should  permit  the  men  to  dine,  as  it  was  now  nearly  one 
o'elock,  then  the  usual  time  for  that  meal,  and  as  they 
would  not  probably  have  another  opportunity  of  satisiy- 

.'  iig  their  hanger  for  several  hours.    But  he  decidedly 

'  iqectcd  the  proposal    *«Thc  men,'*  he  said  *'  will  fight 

letter  and  more  actively  with  empty  bellies ;  and,  more- 

Ofec,  it  would  be  a  bad  omen.    You  remember  what  a 

AeMert  they  got  to  their  dinner  at  Falkirk.** 

'Rtb  army  now  marched  forward  in  complete  battle 

' '  amjy  their  fixed  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sun,  their 
*  eolours  flying,  and  the  sound  of  a  hundred  drums  rolling 

.   finrard  in  defiance  of  the  insurgents.    Lord  Kilmarnock 
'  m  said  to  have  remarked-,  on  seeing  the  army  approach, 

'"'  fliat  be  felt  a  presentiment  of  defeat,  from  the  eool,  or- 
doly,  determined  manner  in  which  they  marched. 
When  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  Highland  lines, 
^y  finmd  the  ground  so  marshy  as  to  take  most  of  the 
t^;fm90ta  op  to  the  ankles  in  water ;  and  the  artillery 
batimm  then  sinking  in  a  bog,  some  of  the  soldiers  slung 

-  f^ecr  corallines,  and  dra^rged  the  carriages  on  to  their 
'   poper  position.*  Soon  af&r,  the  bosr  was  tound  to  termi- 

-  *iate  apon  the  right,  so  as  to  leave  Uiat  flank  uncovered ; 

-  vkich  being  perceived  by  the  all-vigilant  duke,  he  curder- 
'' WPolieney's  regiment  to  take  its  place  beside  the  Scots 
:'  tsyals,  and  a  body  of  horse  to  cover  the  whole  wing  in 

'  As  saoie  manner  with  the  left    The  army  finally  halted 
*>  it  the  distance  of  five  hundred  paces  from  the  Uighlan- 

'    The  day,  which  had  hitherto  been  fair  and  sunny* 

*■  ■■■■-■■■  1^ 

Jeeted  to  some  doubt.    By  information,  derived  through 
'   %4faaiiiiel  of  the  most  unquestionable  nature,  from  Camp- 
'    M  df  Dunstaffnage,  one  of  the  inferior  chie&  in  com- 
laOA  on  this  occasion,  wo  aro  enabled  to  state  a  fact, 
whS&k  ^loast  shows  they  were  not  altof^ether  free  of  the 
mattis  irhlch  had  seized  so  many  of  their  countrymen. 
On  tteni^ht  before  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  the  headd  of 
the  dfen  held  a  meeting,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the 
MTmr^  ior  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  the  line  of 
oonOQCt  which  it  was  eligible  for  them  to  pursue  in  the 
aedon  whieh  seemed  pending.    The  resolution  was,  that 
the  dan  should  ffivc  tiie  royal  army  one  chance  more  of 
suppressing  the  Tnaurrection — that  is  to  say,  should  con- 
tinae  feithfnl  for  one  other  battle ;  but  that,  if  the  High- 
landers  beat  them  again,  as  they  had  so  oflen  done  be- 
fore, tben  shonld  the  clan  declare  for  Prince  Charles. 
fft  tnticipate  the  astonishment  and  ineredulitv  with 
kiiidi  this  statement  will  be  received;  but  can  only  aver, 
tfait,  from  the  way  m  which  the  information  has  reached 
US,  w»  are  indnoed  to  give  it  implicit  credit. 


was  now  partially  overcast,  and  a  shower  of  snowy  rain 
began  to  beat  with  considerable  violence  from  the  north- 
east. The  Highlanders,  who  had  found  tlie  weatlier  so 
&vourable  to  them  at  Falkirk,  were  somewhat  discon- 
certed on  finding  it  against  them  at  Culloden ;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  regulars  were  proportionally  raised  by  tlie 
circumstance.  Charles  saw  and  felt  the  disadvaiitage, 
and  made  some  attempts,  by  manceuvring,  to  get  to  wind- 
ward  of  the  royal  army ;  but  Duke  William,  equally  vigi- 
lant,  contrived  to  counteract  all  his  movements ;  so  tiiat, 
after  half  an  hour  spent  in  mutual  endeavours  to  outflank 
each  other,  the  two  armies  at  last  occupied  nearly  tlieir 
original  ground. 

Whibt  tlicso  vain  manoeuvres  were  going  on,  an  inci- 
dent took  place,  which  serves  to  show  the  exalted  hero- 
ism and  devoted  loyalty  of  tito  Highlanders.  A  poor 
mountaineer,  under  whose  ragged  exterior  a  haughty 
Southron  would  have  teemed  that  nothing  but  the  mean- 
est sentiments  could  dwell,  resolving  to  sacrifice  his  life 
for  the  good  of  his  prince  and  clan,  approached  the  lines 
of  the  English,  demanded  quarter,  and  was  sent  to  the 
rear.  As  he  lounged  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  lines,  apparently  very  indifierent  to  what  was  going 
on,  and  even  paying  no  attention  to  the  ridicule  with 
which  the  soldiers  greeted  his  uncouth  appearance,  Lord 
Bury,  Mm  of  tho  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  aid-de-camp  to 
the  Duke,  happened  to  pass  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
when  all  at  once  the  Highlander  seized  one  of  the  sol- 
diers* muskets,  and  discharged  it  at  that  officer ;  receiv- 
ing,  next  moment,  with  perfect  indifference,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  shot  with  which  another  soldier  imme- 
diately terminated  his  own  existence.  He  had  intended 
to  shoot  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  hut  fired  prematurely, 
and  withoat  efiect,  at  an  inferior  ofiicer  whose  gaudy 
apparel  seemed,  in  his  simple  eyes,  to  indicate  the  high- 
est rank.  The  incident  somewhat  resembles  one  which 
occurred  at  the  battle  of  Bonnockburn ;  when  Henry  dc 
Bohuu  attempted  to  slay  King  Robert  Bruce.  But  the 
daring  of  the  English  knight  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  Highlander ;  his  chance  of  success  having  been  great, 
and  of  his  escape  still  greater,  while  the  Highlander  was, 
in  either  event,  certain  of  destruction. 

There  is  an  interesting  historical  print,  in  which  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  battle  of  Culloden  are 
simultaneously  represented,  and  which  therefore  conveys 
a  remarkably  distinct  idea  of  ihe  whole  scene.  This 
draught  is  calculated  to  be  of  material  service  in  por- 
traying the  various  successive  evouts  of  the  action,  and 
also  in  enabling  a  writer  to  give  a  picturesque  idea  of  the 
ground,  and  of  the  positions  and  appearance  of  tho  armies. 
The  spectator  is  supposed  to  stand  wAhin  the  enclosures 
so  oflen  mentioned,  and  to  look  nortliward  along  the 
lines  towards  Culloden  House  and  tho  Moray  Frith.  In 
the  fore  ground,  rather  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  portrait 
of  the  hero  of  the  day,  than  because  this  -vas  Ids  position, 
the  artist  has  represented  the  duke  on  horseback,  with  a 
walking-cane  extended  in  his  hand,  a  star  ^n  thebrei^ 
of  bis  long  gold-laced  coat,  and  his  largo  g«od-humoured 
head,  wim  its  dose  curbi  and  tri-oockedhat,  inclined 
towards  an  aide-de-camp,  to  whom  he  is  ^ing  orders. 
The  long  compact  lines  of  tlie  British  reorients,  each 
three  men  deep,  extend  along  the  plain,  with  narrow  in- 
tervals between ;  the  two  flags  of  each  regiment  rising 
from  the  centre ;  the  officers  standing  at  tlui  ex'xemities, 
their  sponloons  in  their  hands ;  and  the  drummersm  little 
in  advance,  beating  the  proper  points  of  war.  7 be  men 
have  all  tri-cocked  nats,  long  coats  resembling  tho  nodem 
surtout,  sash-belts  firom  which  a  sword  dependi,  and 
long  white  gaiters  buttoned  up  the  sides.  The  chaiaeter 
of  the  whole  dress  is  one  of  toitminoiu  sufficiencjif^  stiong- 
ly  contrasting  with  the  trim  and  concise  outline  of  the 
present  military  costume,  which  has  almost  reduoei  a 
soldier  to  the  primitive  "  forked  animal**  of  King  Leir. 
The  dragoons  exhibit,  if  possible,  still  more  cumbrous 
superfluity  of  attire;  their  fon^  loose  skirts  flying  behind 
them  as  they  ride,  whilst  their  vast  trunk  square-toed 
boots,  their  prodigious  stirrup4eathers,  their  iiuge  hol- 
ster-pistols and  carabines,  give  altogether  an  idea  of 
dignitv  and  strength,  fully  as  much  in  contrast  witli  the 
light  mntastic  huzzar  uniforms  of  modem  times. 

The  Highlanders,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  in  lines 
equally  compact,  and,  like  the  regular  regiments,  each 
three  men  deep.  The  only  peculiarity  in  their  dress, 
which  is  so  well  known  as  to  re<joire  no  general  descrip- 
tion, seems  to  be,  that  the  philabeg,  or  kilt,  is  pulled 
through  betwixt  the  legs,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  more 
of  the  front  of  the  thigh  than  is  exhibited  by  the  modem 
specimens  of  that  peculiar  garment  They  have  mus- 
kets  over  their  loll  shoulders,  hasket-hilted  broadswords 
by  their  lefl  sides,  pistols  stuck  into  their  girdles,  and  a 
small  ponch  hanging  down  upon,  the  right  loin,  perhaps 


for  holding  their  ammunition.    By  the  right  side  of    , 
every  piece  of  ordnanoe,  there  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of ^ 
wickerwork,  for  the  protection  of  the  artillerymen,  all^ 
of  whom  appear  to  wear  kilts  like  the  rest. 

I'he  ground  upon  which  the  armies  stand,  is  the  plain 
swelhng  moor  already  described,  out  of  which  Culloden 
House  raises  its  erect  form,  without  any  of  the  planta- 
tions  which  now  surround  it  The  spires  of  Inverness 
ore  seen  upon  the  led,  ckwe  to  the  sea-shore.  Upon  tllb 
Moray  Frith,  which  stretches  along  the  back  ground  of 
the  picture,  the  victualling  ships  ride  at  anchor,  like  wit- 
nesses  of  the  dreadl'ul  scene  about  to  ensue ;  and  the 
magnificent  hills  of  Ross  raise  tlieir  lofly  forms  in  the 
remoter  distance,  as  if  also  taking  an  interest  in  the 
impending  fate  of  the  day. 

Such  were  tho  aspect  and  circumstances  of  the  twe 
armies,  upon  whose  conduct,  during  the  next  little  hour,  ^ 
the  eternal  interests  of  Britain  might  in  some  measure 
be  considered  to  depend.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  both 
parties  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  on  such  an  occa* 
sion,  truly  agitating — quite  as  much  so,  mdeed,  as  if 
each  individual  had  staked  his  own  life  and  fortune  upon 
the  issue.  The  soldiery  on  both  sides,  aware  of  tho 
danger,  as  well  as  dishonour,  which  would  attend  a  do. 
feat,  and  deriving  confidence  from  the  merits  of  their 
respective  causes,  must  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  pitch 
of  the  highest  resolution — it  mav  almost  be  said,  of  de». 
peration.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  battle  commenced 
before,  with  4o  high  a  stake  depending  upon  its  issue, 
and  in  which  a  greater  struggle  was  therefore  to  be  ex- 
pected. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

BATTLK  OF   CULLODEN. 


Fair  lady,  niuui  n  Uie  nieincry 

Of  alt  our  Scuiibh  fame ; 
Fair  ibdy,  minim  tlie  niemory 

Even  ot'ttie  tScoUi«h  name! 
How  proud  were  wo  of 

And  of  Itis  native 
Bui  all  our  liopen  ore  p; 

Upon  CulltKkn  day. 


Prince, 


There  was  no  I^tck  of  b 

No  apsfc^  uf  blood  r>r 
For,  one  lo  two,  our  t 

Fir  fretdoin  or  ivr 
7  he  bitterni'iSr  uf  giit 

Of  leiror  nml  dibniny— 
Ttie  die  was  rwk'd  ami  foul 

Uiion  Culloden  day. 


'acohite  Sang, 


The  action  was  commenced  by  (RS^lf  ighlanders,  who 
fired  their  cannon  fbr  a  few  minutes  without  being  an- 
swered by  tho  Royal  Artillery.  They  had  brought  them 
to  bear  upon  a  point  where,  by  means  of  glasses,  they 
thought  they  could  perceive  the  duke.  But  the  shot 
went  clear  over  the  heafls  of  the  kiog*s  troops,  and  for  a 
long  time  did  no  other  mischief  than  carrying  off  a  leg 
from  one  of  BIyfh*s  regiment. 

A  few  minutes  af)er  one  o'clock,  soon  after  the  Bigh* 
landers  had  opened  up  their  battery,  Colonel  Belfbrd  got 
orders  to  commence-  a  cannonade,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
provoke  the  enemy  to  advance.  The  colonel,  who  was 
an  excellent  engineer,  performed  his  duty  with  such  eft> 
feet,  as  to  make  whole  lanes  through  the  ranks  of  thd 
insurgents,  besides  tearing  up  the  ground  at  their  feet, 
and  stripping  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  cottages,  in 
a  manner  almost  as  terrific.  -  He  also  fired  two  pieces  at 
a  body  of  horse  amongst  whom  it  was  believed  the 
prince  Was  stationed ;  and  with  such  precision  did  he 
take  hb  aim,  that  that  personage  was  bespattered  with 
dirt  raised  by  the  balls,  and  a  man  holding  a  led  horse 
by  his  side  was  killed. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  rode  about,  calling  upon  his  men 
to  be  firm  in  their  ranks — to  permit  the  Highlanders  to 
mingle  with  them':-to  let  them  feel  the  force  of  tho  bay- 
onet— ^to  ^  make  them  know  what  men  they  had  to  do 
with."  He  also  ordered  Wolfe*s  regiment  to  form  en 
T^ottnee  at  the  eztrevirity  of  the  left  wing — that  is,  to 
t^e  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  general  line,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  fall  in  upon  and  cncloee  the  Highlanders,  an 
soon  as  they  should  attack  that  division  of  his  army.  He 
also  ordered  two  regiments  of  the  rear  line^  or  reserve, 
to  advance  to  the  second.  Finally,  he  himself  took  his 
position  between  the  first  and  second  lines,  opposite  t9 
the  centre  of  Howard^s  regiment,  and  of  course  a  little 
nearer  the  left  than  the  right  wing. 

Prince  Charles,  before  the  comniencement  of  the  bet- 
tie,  had  rode  along  the  lines  of  hb  little  army,  endeavoor- 
ing,  by  the  animation  of  his  gestures,  countenance,  and 
language,  to  ezeite  the  Highlanders  to  their  highest 
pkdi  of  coorage.  The^  ans^ored  him  with  cheers,  and 
with  many  an  expreesion  of  devotion,  whieh  he  cooM 
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onlj  ondenUnd  bj  the  look  with  which  it  was  uttered. 
_  He  then  inin  retired  Id  the  eminquce  which  he  origin- 
»lly  oceapiad,  uid    prepored  with  an  smiona  mind  to 
•vut  the  fortune  of  the  daj. 

The  gnat  object  of  both  parties  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 
lodea  ■eemi  to  have  been,  which  «hnuld  force  the  oUier 
to  leave  iti  poaitioo  and  make  the  attack.  Chailea  for 
loRg  time  eipeoted  that  the  dubo  would  do  this,  littCBine 
8b  wai  favored  with  the  wind  and  weather.  But  the 
duka,  Gndtog  hia  cuuion  rapidl;  Ihinoing  the  Highland 
noka,  without  eiperieceing  anj  lees  in  return,  had  nu 
occaaion  wbateTer  to  make  such  a  motion  ;  and  it  there- 
fere  became  incumbent  upon  Cbsrtee  to  take  that  course 
hbnwir. 

The  victor;  of  Freatoo,  where  the  Highlandera  fclt  HI. 

lie  orno  annoyance  Iroro  cannon,  hod  done  awaj  with 

a  great  deal  of  the  lear  in  which  they  ori|riDBlly  held 

theae  eng;inea  of  dsctruotion ;  and  it  acemB  to  have  been 

a  CB)HliiI  error  on  Charles's  part,  (o  huFe  restrained  them, 

on  the  present  occ^Lsion,  to  a  postticm, 

got  Ml  reason  and  leisure  to  return.     He  oaght  to  have, 

on  the  cootrarj,  ru^ed  up,  at  the  very  liTBt,  to  the  linen 

of  his  enemy,  and  endeavonrcd  to  ailenoe  their  orlillory, 

aa  he  bad  done  at  Preston,  by  n  coup  de  mntn.    Had  he 

done  lo,  a  great  number  of  lives  might  have  been  aaved, 

and  tlM  attack  would  have  been  made  witli  lines  less 

broksn,  and  a  more  uniform  and  eimultaneouB  impulse. 

It  was  not  till  the  cannonade  had  continued  nearly 

half  v>  hour,  and  the  Highlanders  had  seen  many  of  their 

kindred  stretched  upon  the  healh,  that  Charles  i  '   ' 

gave  way  lo  the  necessity  of  ordering  a  charge. 

aide-de.c«mp  intrustod  to  carry  hia  meisBge  to  tlu 

lenant-general — ft  youth  of  Ihe  name  of  MacLiuchlao — 

Vai  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  before  ha  reached  the  first 

licM  ;  but  Ihe  general  sentiment  of  the  army,  as  reported 

to  Lord  George  Muira^,  supplied  the  want;  and  that 

general  took  it  upon  him  lo  order  an  attack,  without 

I  communicated. 

srmined  upon  ordering 

Maelntoshea, — a  brave 

before  engaged  in  ac- 

k  the  unavenged  slaugh- 

from  the  centre  of  the 

[h  smoke  and 

Athotemen,  Camcrona, 

a,  then    also   went   on, 

«ni  with  that  raah  bra- 

arkable.    Thus,  in  the 

the  charge  waa  general 

Im  Iril  eitremi^,  where 

.  their  position,  bentated 

to  engage. 

It  vai  tbc  emphatic  custom  of  the  Highlanders,  be- 
&ra  an  onset,  to  icrug   Ihtir  benneU — that  is,  to  pull 
tbair  little  bine  capa  down  over  Iboir  browa,  so  as  to  en. 
nst  falling  off    in   the    ensuing   nulit. 

t 
fiirebead  burned  with  the  desire  to  reven^ 
friend  who  had  ftUen  a  victim  lo  Ihe  mnrdereus  artillery. 
A  Lowland  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  tine,  and  who 
■orviTed  till  a  late  period,  used  always,  in  relating  the 
ereRls  of  CuUoden,  to  oomuient,  with  a  leeling  of  gome- 
thing  Uke  awe,  upon  the  terrific  and  more  than  natural 
expression  of  raga,  whicii  glowed  on  every  face 
Cleomed  in  every  ere,  as  he  sorveyed  the  extended 
at  this  moment.  It  was  an  eihibition  of  mighty  and 
all-ci^oa^ng  passion,  never  lo  be  IbrgoUen  by  the  be- 


ing (be  flank  tire  of  Wolfe's  regime 
went    the    headlong    Highlanders,   flinging 
into,  rather  than  rushing  upon  the  lines  ot 
which,  indeed,  they  did  not  see  far  smoke  till  involved 
among  their  weapon;.     All  that  courage— aU  that  de- 
spair could  jlo~wia  done.    Thd^  did  not  fight  like  liv- 
ing or  reasoning  creatures,  but  like  machines  under  the 
influence  of   some   incontrollable   principle  of  action. 
The  howl  of  the  advance— the.  scream  of  the  onset— tht 
tliunders  of  the  muaketry,  and  the  din  of  the  trumpets 
ind  drums — confounded  one  sense ;  while  the  flaeh  of 
the  firearms,  and  the  glitter  of  the  brandished   broad- 
irds,  daizled  and  bewildered  another.     It  naa  a  mo- 
it  of  ilreadful  and   agonising  sospeose — but  only  a 
nenl ;  for  the  whirlwind  docs  not  reap  the  forest  with 
greater  rapidity  than  the  Highlanders  cleared  the  line. 
They  Bwepl  through  and  over  that  frail  barrier,  almost 
as  easily  and  instantaneously  as  the  bounding  cavalcade 
brushes  through  the  morning  labours  of  the  gossamer 
hich  stretch  across  its  patli.     Not,  however,  with  tlio 
ime  un<!onsciousne8s  of  the  event.     Almost  every  man 
I  their  front  rank,  chief  and  gentleman,  fell  before  the 
sadly  weapons  which  they  had  braved;  and  otlhough 
the  enemy  gave  nay,  it  was  not  till  every  bayonet  was 
bant  and  hiTOdy  with  the  strife. 
When  the  first  line  had  been  complelely  swept  aside, 
G  assailants    continued   their    impt;tuoas   advance  till 
they  came  near  the  second,  when,  being  almost  annihi- 
lated by  a  profiiae  and  well  directed  fire,  the  shattered 
sins  of  what  had  been  but  an  hour  before  a  numerous 
confident  force,  at  lost  submitted  to  destiny,  by  giv- 
ing way  and  flying.    Still  a  lew  rnshed  on,  retolved  ra- 
ther to  die  and  thus  Ibrteit  their  well-acquircd  and  dearly 
estimated  honour.     They  rushed  on — but  nolo  msn  ever 
contact  vrilh  the  enemy.     The  list   survivor 
perished  as  he  reached  (he  points  of  (he  bayonets. 

The  persevering  and  despcra(e  valour  displayed  by  the 
Highlanders  on  ifiia  occasion,  is  proved  by  the  circum. 
!  that,  at  one  part  of  the  plain,  wkcre  a  very  vigo. 
tttack  had  been  made,  their  bodies  were  afterwards 
found  in  Inyert  Ihree  and  foot  dtep;  somany,  it  would  ap- 
pear,  having   in   Baceessior  raounttd   over  a   prostrate 
friend,  to  share  in  the  same  inevitable  fate.    The  slaogh. 
was  particularly  great  among  tko  brave  Macintoshes; 
omuch,  that  the  heroic  lady  who  sent  them  to  the 
(ield,  afierwards  told  the  party  by  which  she  was  taken 
prisoner,  that  only  three  of  her  oSoers  hod  escaped. 

While  the  rest  of  the  clans  were  performing  this  glori. 
ous  IJiough  fatal  charge,  (lie  MacDonalds,  as  already 
"  ■  '.withheld  thmisclvos  on  account  of  their  removal 
left  wing.  According  to  (he  report  of  one  of  their 
otlicers,  the  clan  not  only  resented  this  indignity,  but 
considered  it  as  tmcning  evil  fortune  lo  tJio  dav;  their 
■  hsvisg  fought  elsewhere  than  on   the  rieht 


The  actioo  and  ovent  of  tlie  onset  were,  throughout, 
quite  as  dreadful  as  the  nuntal  emoticKi  which  urged  it. 
Notwithatanding  tliat  the  thre«  files  of  Ihe  fVont  line  of 
En^iah  poured  forth  their  incessant  fire  of  musketry — 
notwithstanding  that  Iho  cannon,  now  loaded  with  grape- 
shot,  swept  the  field  aa  with  a  bail-storm — notwjthstand-lnmtly  lo  sacrifice  his  lile  to  the   offended 

He  had  got  but  a  little  way  Horn 


baltle  of  Bannockbui 
Duk'e  of  Pe^[^  who  was  stationed  amongst  them,  endea- 
voured to  appease  their  anger  by  telling  them,  that,  if 
they  fought  »ilh  iheir  choractcriatie  bravery,  they  would 
make  the  lefi  wing  a  right,  in  which  ease  he  would  as- 
sume for  e«r  after  the  honoraiile  surname  of  MacDonald. 
But  the  iniult  was  not  to  be  expiated  by  tliis  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  clanship.     Though  induced   to  discharge 
their  miaketB,  and  even  to  advance  a  good  way,    ' 
never  nade  sn  onset.     They  endured   the   fire  o 
Englisk  regiments   without  Sinching;  only  expressing 
their  lage  by  hewing  up  the  heather  with  their 
but  lley  at  last  fled  when  they  saw  the  other  cIe 
way.    Out  of  the  whole  three  regimente,  only  t 
is  cimmemorated  a*  having  displayed  conduct  worthy  of 
the  gallant  noma  which  he  bore.     This  was  the  Chief- 
tail  of  Keppoch,  a  man  of  chivalrous  character,  and 
nrted  for  great  private  worth.     When  the  rest  of  hi 
don  retreated,  Keppoch  advanced,  with  a  pistol  in  on 
id  and  a  drawn  sword  in   the  other,  resolved  apiKi. 
Ufl  of^his 


*  One  of  this  corps,  though  nM  of  the  clan  namo-^ 
old  John  Grant,  long  keeper  of  the  inn  at  Aviemore— 
used  to  tell,  that  llie  Grst  thing  he  sawuftbo  enemy,  wan 
the  long  line  of  white  gaiters  belonging  to  an  English 
regiment,  which  was  suddenly  revealed,  when  about 
twenty  ^rda  from  liira,  by  a  blast  of  wind  whioh  blow 
•■ide  the  smoke.  According  to  the  report  uf  this  vete- 
ran, the  mode  of  drilling  used  by  his  leader,  upon  CuUo- 
den Moor,  was  very  simple — being  directed  by  the  fol. 
lowing  atring  of  ordns,  expressed  in  Gaelic.  "Come, 
jaj  lads — fair  in,  with  your  faces  to  Fortrose,  and  your 
backs  to  (ho  Green  of  Muirtown— load  yonr  firelocks — 
rood — make  ready — present — now  take  good  aim — 
fire — be  sure  to  do  execution — that's  the  nunt." — lalhr. 


ihet-shot   brought  him   to  tlie  ground, 
clansman  of  mora  than  ordinary  dovotednewi,  who 
lowed  himj  and  with  tears  and  prayers  conjured  him 
to  tlirow  his  lift  away,  raised  him  with  the  cheering 
siirance  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  snd  that  he 
might  still  quit  the  field  with  life.    Keppoch  de)>ircd  hit 
ftithful  follower  to  take  care  of  himself,  and,  agoin  rush- 
ing forward,  received  another  shot,  and  fell  to  rise  nc 

When  the  whole  front  line  of  Charles's  host  had  been 
thus  repulsed,  there  only  remained  (o  him  tlie  hope  thi 
his  Lowland  and  foreign  troops,  upon  whom  the  wrer 
of  the  clans  had  fallen  back,  might  yet  make  hes 
against  the  English  'infantry  ;  and  he  eagerly  sought  I 
pat  himself  at  their  bend,  in  order  to  make  one  last  dcr- 


>nward,  onward   perale  cfFort  at  succesi.    But,  tliocFb  a  Im^  oT  tbg 

ng   themselves  Irish   piqucls,  by  a  spirited  fire,  cnccked  die  pnrniii 

the  enGmy,lwhich  a  bcdy  of  dragoonscommenecd  sftn  IbeMicDgg. 

lids,  end   one  of  I<ord  Lewis  Gordon's  rvvioienti  HJi 

limifar  service  in   regard  to  annlhcr  troop  whitl  aw 

began  to  break  through  (he  incloaures  on  the  rl[lii,i|» 

whole  body  gave  way  at  once,  on  obscrviai;  (he  EuUi 

regiments   odvaneing   (o   charge  them.    Their  Wulj 

were  broken,  with  despair  rather  Ikan  with  Ibto  ;  uj 

they  could  only  reply  lo  his  animating  Ficlianliwi, 

"  Prince— ochon  !    ochon  !"— the  ejacnlatiun  ky  iHtli 

Highhindcra  express  the  hiUcresl  grief    As  ibcj  gij 

*'-'    they  fled  ;  nor  ccild  all  his  entreaties  xta  'lumi 

iflicers,  prevail  upon  Ihcm  to  stand. 

was  indeed  a  compIc(c  route.    The  hioudIudhb 

had  done  alt  that  their  system  of  worfire  (augbt  llm, 

and  all  that  their  natural  strength  had  enabled  ihemlt 

pcrformi  they  had  found  this  vain;  and  sU  llial thn rr. 

ned  was  lo  withdraw.     Chorles  saw  Uie  cmJiliM^ 

troops  with  the  despair  of  a  ruined  gsineiln.   Hi 

could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  God  hid  slnick  Iga 

th  so  severe  an  infliction.     He  iingcrcd  m  Um  fcil, 

the  Ibnd   hope  that   sll  was  not  yet  loit    Hreim 

moved  to  charge  the  enemy,  as  if  his  own  liable  pnn 

could  have  availed  against  so  big  a  desllny.   Coilinii 

ed,  bewildered,  and  in  tears,  it  required  the  ntraoild'Ht 

of  hie  allendants  lo  make  him  forego  his  once  ^faii 

by  a  retreat;   and  he  at  last  only  lefl  tlnUI 

!o  have  remained  would  have  lot  added  Ism 

destruction  to  that  of  the  many  brave  mea  vbay  il- 

ready  spilt  their  heart's  blood  in  his  caose.* 

The  pursuit  of  the  royal  fcrces  did  not  Imiosliililr 

follow  the  retreat  of  the  insurgrnUi.    After  Bk  Ima 

had  withdrawn  their  shattered  slrcngU,  tbtEi^n. 

giments,  upon   many  of  which  they  bal  jBrtm^  ' 

dreadful  impression,  were  ordered  to  rwonwfcp™* 

where  they  had  stood,  and   to  dress  Ibeii  imii-  1^ 

dragoon  regiments,  with  which  (he  duka  hid  (>kifcli4 

mclose  the  charging  Higlilandcra  ai  Ini  Inp.voi 

!cked,  as  already  staled,  by  the  SanksoflbcFrini^ 

ond  hne ;  and  they  had  altogether  been  m  Kinf 

handled  by  the  insurgents,  that  it  was  muk  tinic  n 

(hey  recovered  breath  or  cunrage  snlEriai(  to  omiDWBf 

'  sustain  a  general  pursni(. 

The  English  dragoons  at  length  dii  brnk  fwi. 

id  join,  as  intended,  in  the  centre  of  Ihe  ficM,  m  »* 

ake  a  vigorous  and  united  charge  upoa  the  mrofll 

liigitives.    Charles's  army  then  broke  into  l«o  p^ 

bixlios  of  unequal  mogiiitude  ;  one  of  which  tool  *• 

en  road  for  Inverness,  while  the  otler  tamed rfs 

irds  the  southwest,  crossed  the  water  of  Num,  di 

found  refuge  among  the  hills. 

The  fats  oflhe  first  ofthese^...^..... 

disastrous,  their  routo  admitting  of  the  sisiulFaTnt' 
It  lay  alSng  an  open  moor,  which  ihn  lijht  horMofllj 
enemy  could  bound  over  with  Ihe  ulmoilsp"*  * 
dreadful  slaughter  took  place;  invotrnig  imrry/W 
Inhahitanls  of  InverncES,  who  had  approached  tbt  W 
ground  from  curiosity,  and  whose  dreis  inbjeeU**" 
to  Ihe  nndiscriminating  venireaneo  of  the  aM^ 
Some  of  the  French,  who  had  the  sense  tofly  *t*«* 
ed  Inverness  in  safely;  but  scarcely  «ny  who**** 
Highland  dress  escaped  with  their  lives.  A  bna*)* 
mcnt  of  carnage  marked  four  oi 
Icrvening  betwixt  (he  bsKle  field 
of  the  slain  being  found  at  a  ptac< 
a  mile  from  the  oxlremity  of  the  suliurbi. 

It  is  remarkable  as  characteristic  of  the  ni||hl9B» 
relreal  some  of  them  ditjjiyed  i  W" 
ofcoolncss  and  bravery,  which  would  have  dm*  oi« 
to  (ho  b«t  army  in  an  advance.  Tfie  right  v'at» 
treated,  as  already  staled,  almost  milhont  any  ■«. 
ance.  In  their  way  to  cross  the  river  Kaira.  U*!  ^ 
a  large  party  of  English  dragoons  which  MbB"* 
spalchod  to  intercept  ihcm,  Such  wis  tl«  d"!*"" 
fbry  of  their  appcarnnro,  that  (he  lro»pera  opeDtd"' 
.pectrulsilenc  topern,illh.jn^«f^ 


It  of  the  firaialsl*. 
andlhalcilj;*'* 
,  called  MilbmlW 


Only  one   ma'n  atlomplcd  lo  annoy  Ibn  wrelcM 
He  was  an  officer,  and  dearly  did  he 


U>"> 


lives.  He  was  an  officer,  and  dearly  did  he  VV"  ^^ 
cine!  Icmerity.  Advancing  to  seiie  a  Highlaiw*^. 
lan  cut  him  donn  wiih  one  blow  ofhtsdayix^'  ^^^ 
Mitent  with  this.  Ilic  savage  stooped  dowu,  "4  ^^ 
ic  KrOB(ef(  deliberation,  possessed  ''i"™"^  ,   "^jj^ 


•  It  rconircd  all  the  eloquence,  and  i"**^.".    (JJ 
re  e^rtions  of  Sullivanrio  make  Chules  \<a  "Jt  «? 
whcnqiHsUMicdap»"»»r; 

Ihtbcadof 
horse,  and  drag  him  away. 
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tbc  conamander  of  the  party  could  only  look  on  in  si- 
leoce^  Astonished  at  ^he  Cfiolness  of  the  mountaineer,  if 
BOt  fecretly  applauding  him  for  so  brave  a  deed. 

Another  Highlander  signalised  himself  in  a  still  more 
remarkable  manner.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  IxkIi- 
ly  strength ;  his  name  Go! ice  Macbane.  When  all  hi& 
eompanions  bad  fled,  Golice,  singled  out  and  wounded, 
set  his  back  sgainst  a  wall,  and^  with  his  target  and 
claymore,  bore  singly  the  onset  of  a  party  of  dragoons. 
Pushed  to  desperation,  he  made  resistless  strokes  at  his 
•nemiofl,  who  crowded  and  encumbered  themselves  to 
have  the  glory  of  slaying  him.  "Save  that  brave  fel. 
low,**  wtma  the  unregarded  cry  of  some  officers.  Poor 
Macbane  was  cut  to  pieces,  though  not  till  thirteen  of 
bis  enemies  lay  dead  around  him. 

When  Charles  retreated,  it  was  with  such  precipita- 
tion, that  his  bonnet  and  wig  flew  off  his  head  before  be 
cleared   the  battle  ground.    The  peruke  being  fortu- 
uately  entangled  in  falling  by  some  part  of  his  horse^s 
foinilure,  he  easily  recovered  it ;  but  his  bonnet  reached 
the  grroond,  and  was  necessarily  left  behind.    A  High. 
land  eeer  would   have  seen,  in  this  loss  of  his  gold^en- 
ckcled  and  coronet-!iko  head-piece,  an  ominous  emblem 
of  the  departure  of  the  erown  from  him  and  his  family. 
He  happened  fortunately  to  retreat  along  with  the  right 
wing,  and  reached  the  hills  in  safety. 

Tim  battle  of  Calloden  is  said  to  have  lasted  little 
more  thait  fi>rty  minutes,  most  of  which  brief  space  of 
time  was  spent  in  distant  firing,  and  very  little  in  the 
active  struggle.    It  was  as  complete  a  victory  as  possi- 
ble on  the  part  of  the  royal  army,  but  a  still-more  disas. 
troas  defeat  on  that  of  the  Highlanders.    Less  praise  is 
doe,  however,  to  the  victors  than  to  the  vanquished. 
Their  force  and  condition  for  fighting  were  so  superior, 
their  artillery  did  so  much  to  their  hands,  and  the  plan 
of  the  battle  was  so  much  if>  their  favour,  that  to  have 
lost  the  day  would  have  argued  a  degree  of  misbehaviour 
utterly  ioconceivabio  of  any  soldiery,  while  to  gain  was 
only  the  natural  result  of  incidental   circumptanccs. 
Great  praise  was  awarded  afterwards  by  the  voice  of 
ftiae  to  Barrel's,  Monro's,  and  some  other  regiments, 
fiM-  their  fortitude  in  bearing  the  attack  of  the  Highland- 
era,  and  for  their  killing  so  many ;  but  these  battaliouR 
'Were  in  reality  completely  beat  aside,  and  the  whole 
front  hoe  shaken  so  much,  that,  had  tlie  MacDonald 
regiments  made  a  simultaneous  cliarge  along  with  the 
other  elans,  the  day  might  have  had  a  different  issue. 
Boeh  was  the  opinion  of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  whose 
experience  in  warfare  roust  have  enabled  him  to  judge 
eorreetly.     But  the  circumstances  altogether   go  to 
prove,  Uiat,  at  this  period,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
ver^  doubtful,  and  that  indeed  the  tide  of  courage, 
which  had  hitherto  sustained  the  hearts  of  the  duke*H 
soldiers,  was  just  beginning  to  turn  and  ebb,  when  the 
Highlanders  relieved  them  by  retreating.    They  had, 
it  will  be  observed,  swept  over  and  destroyed  a  great  por- 
tioa  of  the  first  line ;  their  friends  behind  had  done  much 
to  obviate  the  trap-stratagem  of  the  enclosures;  and, 
above  aJl,  when  the  clans  retired  from  the  struggle, 
Bome  time  was  spent  before  the  victors  became  sumci- 
entiv  confident  of  their  success  to  commence  a  pursuit. 
Had  not  much  been  done  to  appal  the  duke — had  not 
the  BQghlanders  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour  as 
to  make  them  be  feared  even  in  flight — had  it  not,  in- 
deed, been  a  question  .in  the  minds  of  the  British  sol- 
diery, whether  they  had  reallv  won  a  battle  after  what 
they  had  seen  and  felt — the  chase  would  have  lieen  more 
instantaneous  and  energetic,  and  the  fight  less  easy 
and  eecure. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ooiraBdtncRCTBB  or  the  battue  of  cuujodes. 

The  tug&i  is  torn  frmn  the  nrais  of  the  Jnst, 

The  hefaeet  is  cleft  on  the  brow  of  the  brave, 
Tbe  el^VBKfle  for  ever  in  darkmws  must  nut, 

But  nd  n  the  swotd  of  ihc  siranger  and  f:lave; 
TiM  hoof  of  the  horae,  and  the  fool  of  the  proud, 

Havs  trod  o*er  the  phiines  on  th^;  bonnet  of  blue ; 
Wlw  slept  the  red  bolt  in  the  breast  of  the  cloud, 

Wlieii  tyranny  reveled  In  blood  of  the  true  T 
'   Farewell,  my  yuung  hero,  the  galjant  and  good ! 

The  cruwn  of  thy  faUiers  to  torn  from  thy  brow. 

JltcobiU  Song, 

The  very  cruelty  which  the  victors  exercised  aAer 
ibey  were  certain  of  tli^ir  good  fortune,  is  a  proof  that 
they  did  not  achieve  their  victory  without  great  pains ; 
as  bad  temper  is  tlie  sure  result  of  a  difficult  argument. 
Not  content  with  the  slaughter  they  had  made  by  means 
of  their  mtiskets  and  bayonets,  they  unsheathed  their 
swords  af\er  the  action,  and,  with  the  gestures  of  sav- 
I,  rao  loose  over  the  field,  cutting  down  all  who  ex- 


hibited  any  symptoms  of  life,  and  even  taking  a  malig- 
nant  pleasure  in  inflicting  fresh  stabs  upon  the  bosoma 
of  the  slain.  They  did  this  as  much  in  sport  as  in  rage ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  at  last,  they  sought  amusement  by 
splashing  one  another  with  the  horrid  liquid  which  over, 
flowed  the  field.  According  to  the  report  of  one  of  them, 
selves,  they  finally  *^  looked  like  so  many  butchers,  rather 
than  an  army  of  Christian  soldiers." 

It  was  afterwards  attempted  to  palliate  this  dreadful 
scene,  by  forging  an  order  with  the  signature  of  Lord 
Greorge  Murray,  to  the  eWeci  that  no  quarter  was  to  be 
given  to  the  king's  troops.  Though  such  had  really 
been  the  case,  would  it  have  excused  a  butchery  which 
took  place  before  it  was  discovered  ? 

The  true  cause  of  the  cruelty  so  much  complained 
of  on  this  disastrous  occasion,  and  which  has  so  effec- 
tually tarnished  the  renown  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, is  to  bo  found  in  the  several  defeats  which  the 
victors  had  before  sustained  from  the  Highlanders, 
of  which  tlie  last  was  not  the  least.  When  tliey  at 
length  overpowered  an  enemy  from  whom  they  had  ex- 
perienced so  much  annoyance,  they  did  not  well  know 
how  to  use  their  good  fortune;  but,  in  t)ie  heat  of  the 
moment,  went  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  as  the  measure 
at  once  consistent  with  their  own  desire  of  vengeance, 
and  best  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  government. 
The  letter  which  the  duke  read  to  them  before  the 
battle,  breathing  such  cruel  threats  against  them,  in 
bracing  their  nerves  to  Uie  attack,  must  have  also  witet- 
ted  their  appetite  for  the  carnage.  A  great  deal,  more- 
over, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  contempt  in  which  the 
poor  mountaineers  were  held  by  their  soi.JtsaiU  civilised 
countrymen.  The  English  actually  looked  upon  them 
as  beasts  in  human  shape — beasts,  witli  the  additional 
disqualification  of  being  more  pestilent  and  dangerous 
than  the  most  of  the  brute  creation.  The  simple  hon- 
our, the  generous  devotion,  the  poetical  laiiguage  and 
manners  of  the  unhappy  clansmen,  were  totally  unknown 
to,  or  at  least  unappreciated  by  the  dissolute  and  incon* 
siderate  soldiery  ;  who,  in  stabbing  their  still  living  but 
unresisting  bodies,  probably  felt  no  more  compunction, 
than  if  they  had  been  only  trampling  upon  so  many  noxi> 
ous  vermin,  which  it  was  necessary  to  annihilate  ulterly, 
lest  they  should  still  have  the  power  of  stinging. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  but  one  which  applies  well  to  the 
present  case,  that  civil  oontosts  are  ever  attended  with 
circumstances  of  greater  violence  and  cruelty  than  any 
other  species  of  warfare.  In  the  battle  of  Culloden,  such 
was  the  virulence  of  both  parties,  that  no  quarter  was 
given  or  taken  on  either  side.  It  was  but  natural  for  the 
Highlanders  to  fight  with  desperation,>and  rather  to  die 
than  be  taken ;  for  tbe  fate  with  which  the  Carlisle  pri. 
soners  were  menaced,  assured  them  that  they  had  no 
mercy  to  exi3ect  from  government.  But  the  same  ex- 
cuse does  not  hold  with  the  regular  forces,  who  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  insurgents  had  all  along  been 
as  kind  as  circumstances  would  permit  to  their  prison^ 
ers,  and  in  general  allowed  tiiem  to  go  at  large  upon 
parole.  The  king's  troops  ought  therefore  to  have 
treated  the  Highlanders  with  less  rigour  than  what  the 
Highlanders  could  be  expected  to  show  to  the  king's 
troops.    Tbe  reverse  was  the  case. 

The  barbarities  which  followed  tlie  victory  of  Cullo- 
den, when  the  fervour  of  battle  must  have  been  cooled, 
and  the  victors  completely  assured  of  receiving  no  far- 
tlier  annoyance  from  the  enemy,  were  such  as  to  be 
scarcely  credible  by  tbe  present  age ;  and  tbe  writer 
who  now  undertakes  to  display  them  in  their  real 
colours,  may  perhaps  incur  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
or  prejudice.  Neither  this  imputation,  however,  nor 
any  sentiment  of  delicacy  shall  t>e  allowed  here  to  stifle 
the  statements  which  so  many  former  historians  have, 
for  these  or  for  worse  reasons,  withheld. 

The  most  obvious  charge  of  barbarity  whieh  can  be 
brought  against  the  Dtike  of  Cumberland,  in  reference 
to  this  period  of  the  campaign,  is  that  he  did  not  take 
the  pains  which  is  usually  taken  by  victors  ia  civilised 
warfare,  of  attending  to  the  wotmded  of  the  enemy  in 
common  with  those  of  his  own  army.  Charles,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  show  him  up  as  a  monster,  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
used  his  victories  with  moderation  and  humanity,  had 
all  along  treated  the  wounded  of  his  prisoners  with  the 
most  anxious  and  considerate  kindness ;  even  cumber- 
ing himself,  at  various  periods  of  the  campaign^  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  comfort  But  with  the  Duke  of  Oun. 
berland,  whoso  opportunities  of  displaying,  humanity 
were  so  much  better,  the  case  was  very  different  Not 
only  did  he  permit  the  bloody  scene  already  described, 
where  the  wounded  insurgents  were  indiscriminately 
massacred,  but  ho  actually  took  a  personal  interest  in 


the  completion'. of  the  dreadful  work.  Soon  after  the 
battle,  he  was  riding  over  the  field,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Wolfe,  the  future  hero  of  Quebec,  when  he  ob. 
served  a  wounded  Highlander  sit  up  on  his  elbow, ^tft 
look  at  him  with  what  appeared  to  bis  eyes  a  ao^ilffif 
defiance.  **  Wolfe,"  he  cried,  **  shoot  me  that  Highland 
scoundrel,  who  thus  dares  to  look  on  us  with  so  insolent 
a  stare." — **My  commission,"  said  the  gentle  and  excel- 
lent Wolfe,  ^*  is  at  your  royal  highness's  dispJIal ;  but  I 
can  nover  consent  to  become  an  executioner."  The 
Highlander,  in  all  probability*  was  soon  despatched  by 
siome  less  scrupukms  hand  ;  but  it  was  remarked  that, 
from  that  day,  the  recusant  officer  declined  visibly  in 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  commander. 

It  is  a  fact  equally  authentic  with  the  preceding, 
that,  on  the  day  after  the  action,  when  it  was  discover- 
ed that  fK>rae  of  the  wounded  had  survived  both  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy  and  tlie  dreadful  rains  which  fell 
in  the  interval,  he  sent  out  detachments  from  Inverness, 
to  put  these  unfortunates  out  of  pain.  The  savage  execu- 
tioners ofhis  barbarous  commands  performed  their  duty 
with  awfiil  accuracy  and  deliberation ;  carrying  all  they 
could  find  todifllsrent  pieces  of  rising  ground  throughout 
the  field,  where,  having  first  ranged  them  in  due  order, 
they  despatched  them  by  shot  of  musketry.  On  the 
following  day  (Friday,)  other  parties  were  sent  out  to 
search  the  hoUttes  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  in 
whieh,  it  was  understood,  many  of  the  mutilated  High- 
landers had  taken  refuge.  They  found  so  great  a  num- 
ber as  almost  to  render  the  office  revolting  to  its  bear- 
ers; but,  with  tho^xception  of  a  few  who  received  mer- 
cy at  the  hands  of  the  officers,  all  were  conscientiously 
murdered.  An  unconcerned  eye  witness  afterwards  re- 
ported to  the  writer  just  quoted,  that  on  this  day  he  saw 
no  fewer  than  seventy- two  individuals  *^  killed  in  cold 
blood!"  Dreadful,  however,  as  this  scene  must  have 
beeo,  it  was  surpassed  in  fiendish  wickedness  by  a 
sort  of  supererogatory  cruelty  which  was  acted  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  course  of  their  other  operations.    At  a 


little  distance  from   the  fi 
wretched  hut,  used  for   sh 
weather,    into  which   a  con 
wou/ided  had  crawled.    The 
thorn,  actually  proceeded  to 
house  .in  flames;  so  that  all 
many  persons  who  were  me 
the  wotmded.    In  the  rubbish 
tween  thirty  and  forty  scorched 
were  found  by  tbe  country  people, 


ttie,  there  was  a 

sheep   in    stormy 

number  of  the 
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including 
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ation,  be* 
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had  departed  from  the  scene  of  their  ravages. 

But  by  far  the  most  horrible  iusUmce  of  cruelty  which 
occurred  in  tlie  course  of  these  unhappy  times,  was  one 
which  took  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Culloden 
House.  Nineteen  wounded  officers  of  the  Highland 
army  had  been  carried,  immediately  alter  tlie  battle, 
from  a  wood  in  which  they  had  found  their  first  shel- 
ter, to  the  court.yard  of  that  residence,  where  they  re- 
mained  two  days  in  the  open  air,  with  their  wounds 
tmdressed,  and  only  receiving  such  acts  of  kindness  from 
the  steward  of  the  house,  as  that  official  chose  to  render 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Upon  the  third  day,  when 
the  search  was  made  throughout  the  neighbouring  cot- 
tages, three  miserable  men  were  seized  by  the  ruthless 
soldiers,  tied  with  ropes,  tossed  into  a  cart,  and  taken  out 
to  the  side  of  a  park.wall,  where,  being  ranged  up  in  order, 
they  were,  commanded  to  prepare  for  immediate  death. 
Such  as  retained  the  use  of  their  limbs,  or  whose  spirits* 
formerly  so  daring,  could  not  sustain  them  through  this 
trying  scene,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  piteous 
cries  and  many  invocations  to  heaven,  implored  mercy. 
But  they  petitioned  in  vain.  Before  they  had  been 
ranged  up  for  the  space  of  a  single  minute---before  they 
could  utter  one  brief  prayer  to  heavQn,  the  platoon, 
which  stood  at  the  distance  of  only  two  or  three  yards, 
received  orders  to  fire.  Almost  every  individual  in  the 
unhappy  company  fell  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  and 
expired  instantly.  But^  to  make  sure  work,  the.  men 
were  ordered  to  club  their  muskets,  and  dash  out  tbe 
brains  of  all  who  seemed  to  show  any  symptoms  of  life. 
This  order  was  obeyed  JUtrally,  One  individual  alone 
survived — a  gentleman  of  the  clan  Fraser.  Ho  had  re- 
ceived a  ball,  but  yet  showed  the  appearance  of  life. 
The  butt  of  a  soldier's  musket  was  accordingly  applied 
to  his  head  to  despatch  him ;  nevertheless,  though  his 
nose  and  cheek  were  dashed-  in,  and  one  of  his  eyes 
dashed  out,  be  did  not  expire.  He  lay  for  some  time  in 
a  state  of  agony  not  to  be  described,  when  Lord  Boyd, 
son  of  tbe  £arl  of  Kilmarnock,  happening  to  pass,  per- 
ceived his  body  move,  and  ordered  him  to  i>e  conveyed 
to  a  secure  place,  when  he  recovered  in  the  course  of 
three  months.    Tho'unfbrtunate  man  lived  many  years 
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ancrwurds  lo  tell  the  drndful  lalF ;  and  tin  i 
■IriaitT  alludod  (a  ippaari  lo  hi*e  derived  hii 
raitlon  Trum  lhi»  expellent  souroc. 

fhe  Ditke  of  CunilH>rland  hai  been  characteriied  by 
liis  M«nd  Earl  Waldegrave,  as  one  whoM  judgment 
would  hax'e  tnjen  equal  la  hiB  part*,  had  il  not  been  tM 
niuch  guided  bv  hie  [li^iaiiii.  which  were  often  violeni 
and  ungq^ernable.  The  crnelliea,  howcTer.  which  dis- 
tincuinlird  hi*  Scottish  ct'n|iaign,  rallier  areue  (he  mo 
maiigDant  fiend  than  the  violent  man  ot'iiie'^r.  Hii 
cnurngii  wnii  Ibst^riho  bull-dog;  but  he  bad  nal  ihc 
gPiicroKity  orthat  animal,  lo  turn  awa;  rr.iin  hi«  liulJ'n 
whan  it  could  no  longer  oppoae  hlni.  Afltr  Tiiirlv  over 
'       ''  '  '    '  it  Hiviigadiiipaiilian  demnnd' 


d  thai 


veng,!  for  the  ti 
He 


hrollle. 


:h  il  had  put  him  : 


then 

■  ppetitB  for  prey,  that,  not  conicnt 

blood  and   dovourin^  Ihn  6cih  of  I 

enjoy  himself  in  moinhling  Ihe  bo 

(heie  were  exhamsBd  ofeip  and  (ante,  he  would  gnash 

on  for  ■p^>rt.  and  was  oiAf  lo  be  finaMy  wilhdrawn  Iru 

Ihe  horrid  feast,   wJiea   putridity  hud  rendered  it  dl 

jrosiiiig  to  his  senses. 

The  number  of  IlighUndera   sUiit  upon  Iho  field 
Cutioden  was  never  well  ascertained;  but  it  could  n 
be   much   less  than  a  Ihousand.  thai   is,  a  filth  of  thi 
army.     Tho   dreodful   list    comprised    many  iinportanl 
men  ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  Ihe  former  b:iltles,  the  chiefs 
and  gentlemen,  as  the  best  armed,  snd  to  show  an  ex- 
ample ofbrsvcry,  weni  foremoatiniollie  sirife,  and  were 
of  coursQ   niosl   eiposrd-     Out  of  Ihe   Gfo   rogimeiita 
wbicb   charged   (he   Engliih^tho   Cnmerana,  Stuarts, 
Fraiara,  Macintoshes,  and  MacLean»— attnoet  all  the 
leaden  and  front  rank  men  were  hilled.    MacLauchlan. 
colonel  oftha  regiment  last  men lianed,  which  included 
i  body  of  that  name,  was  killed  in  ihe  onset.     His  lieo- 
lenont-colonel,  MocLcan  of  Drimniin,  who  then  assum- 
ed the  c^  f  his  shallered  forcns. 


Ilia  side. 

iieard  that  a  third  hud 

been  lefl 
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Inveralacl 

e,  who  was  li 

ulerai 

lioioMl  of  the  Fiaser 

regiment,  and  commanded  il  on  this  ocoasion,  was  alsr 
killed.  Sercnlcen  officeru  and  genllnmen  of  the  Appin 
regiment  were  slain,  and  ten  wounded;  but  Sloart  ol 
Ardshiol,  who  commanded  il,  escaped;  as  did  Lochiel. 
Ihechiefand  loader  of  the  Cumcrons.  No  distinguish- 
ed persona  fell  amung  iho  Lonland  regiments,  except 
the  ViTCDiinl  SlralhsllBn. 

The  field  of  Culloden  yet  bears  witncH  te  the  carnage 
of  which  il  was  the  scene.     lu  the  midst  of  its  bf    ' 
and  blasted  heath,  TSrioia  little  eminences  are  to  be  e 
displaying  a  lively  icrdurc   but  (oo  nnequi»ocaliy 
preaaivc  of  the  dreadfiil  tale.     These  are  so  distinct 
well  defined,  that  the  eye  may  almoat,  by  their  me 
trace  the  poaition  of  the  armies,  or  at  least  diseorer 
where  the  light  was  most  warmlr  oanteKted.    The  way 
(owards  InvernM!,  otherwiae  an  unimprored  aecondsry 


seleclod  their  abode,  as  ir  resolved  to  «entincl  for  e' 
(he  last  resting  place  of  their  country's  heroes.    Modern 
cariosity  has,  in  some  coses,  violated  these  aanctuar 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some  relic  of  the  ill-&(ed 
warriors,  to  show  as  a  wonder  in  tho  halls  of 
senach ;  and  the  Gall,  wHh  DoUer  sentiment,  have  been 
till  lolely,  in  the  habit  of  pilgrimizing  to  the  spot, 
order  to  translate  the  bones  oftheir  friends  to  consecrated 
groond,  af^  in  their  own  doar  glens  of  (he  WeM.     Sat 
enough,  and  more  than  enongh,  yet  remains,  to  show 
where  Scotland  fought  her  last  battle,  and  the  latest  <jx. 
omples  of  her  ancient  chivBb7  foil  to  feed  the  eagle  and 
redeem  tho  desert. 

As  already  staled,  the  Knglish  drtfoons  punned  the 
chase  tillwilhinn  mile  of  InvemeM-  The  duko,  leaving 
his  inlautry  to  dine  upon  (he  battle  groond,  aoon  after 

marched  forward  to  take  possesiiioii  of  the  town.    As  .  „ 

he  proceeded,  a  drtimmer  came  out  wilh  a  letter  from  soldier.  On  the  word  being  gi»cn  tp  commooce  the 
General  Stauleton,  soliciting  qoarter  from  hi*  nyal  eombal,  be  niahed  against  bis  opponent,  end,  without 
highaesa,  hi  the  nanie  of  hunself  and  the  Franeh  and  any  preliminary  plav,  at   once  cut   him   down.    The 

iJlu  _-: ^ J l.:_.l.._     1V«  J^V^  i.i,m,^.mAmj\  E>,...1>.k  •nUi'TS  bMNld 


an  oaicer—Sir  Joseph  Yoike— (o  alight  from  his  horse, 
end  wilh  his  pencil  write  a  note  to  the  general,  aasuring 
him  of  fair  quarter  and  honouralile  treatment.  He  then 
sent  forward  Captain  Campbell  of  Sempill's  regiment, 
wilh  bis  companj  orgrcDadiers,  lo  take  poescesion  of  the 

As  the  duke  entered   Inverness,  he  learnt  thai  the 
people  were  about  lo  honour  him  by  ringing  Ihoir  bdls. 
But  he  commanded  Ihem  to  desist,  upon  pam  of  his  dis- 
pieasurc.     The  first  Ihing  he  did,  was  to  ask  for  the 
keys  of  the  Tolboolh,  in  which  Ihe  English  prisoners 
were  confined.     I'hese  being  with  some  difficulty  pro- 
cared  end  brought  to  liim,  he  went  immcdiotcly  to   ' 
prison,  and  released  the  men.     Ai  they  descended 
stairs  he  polled  Ihcm  on  the  back  wilh  an  expressioi 
kindness  j  and  be  immediately  ordered  them  new  clothes, 
food,  and  payment  of  their  arrears,  of  all  which  Ihey 
_.. .  J  i_  ^|,  jjrejigg,  need, 

il  of  the  Jacobite  ladieo,  who  had  attended  their 
husbands  during  llie  campaign  with  eo  much  fortitude, 
were  found  and  made  prisoners  at  Inverness.  Il  is  ro 
ported  ID  one  of  the  vulgar  party  productions  oftlio  time 
Ihat  Ihey  had  just  drunk  tea,  and  were  preparing  fur  ■ 
ball,  at  which  the  prince  and  hia  officers  were  lo  be  en. 
Icrtaincd,  afler  his  eipixted  victory,  when  tlie  enlranci 
of  the  fugitives  informed  tliem  of  the  fatal  reverse  theii 
friends  had  met  with.     Tho  duke's  soldiers  found  a  eon. 

iderablo  quantity  of  provisinn,  which  hsjlbeen  preparing 

IT  the  poor  Highlanders. 
As  at  HolyroodhouBe,Falkirk,andvarionB  other  places, 
the  duke  looli  up  hia  lodgings  in  the  same 
same  room,  and  the  same  bed,  which  hi 
Charles  had  jusi  vacated.  It  may  be  safely  conjectured, 
that  Lady  Dtummuir,  whose  daughter.  Lady  Moclntoah, 
''  '  here  acted  as  the  presiding  divinity  of  Charlea'i 
;hold  for  two  months  before,  would  by  no  means 
relish  the  presence  of  bar  new  tenant,  but  lliat  lie,  on  the 
ry,  would  be  esteemed  as  little  better  (bans  somir,* 
wh«e  hit  predecessor  had  been  a  welcome  and  honoured 
guest-  How  tho  veoerablo  gentlewoman  endured  hit 
presenoe,  or  in  what  manner  she  entertained  him,  has 
not  been  recorded;  but  the  comment  which  slic  oiler. 
wards  paased  upon  Uiis  eventful  period  b  the  history  of 
her  household,  is  still  a  tradition  in  her  family.    "  I've 

^-d.  to  tcU.  vou  the  truth.  /  wuA  j 
nXAsr.' 
The  royal  army  marched  in  (he  evening  (o  Inrcrneas, 
and  there  formod  a  cump.  One  of  the  duke's  first 
head  quarters  was,  to  select  from  the  prisoneri 
those  who  had  deserted  from  tlie  royal  army,  (o  subjecl 
them  lo  a  brief  military  trial,  and  then  to  consign  tlicm 
to  Iho  death  of  trailors.  No  fewer  than  tiiirty-aix  sul'- 
fiired  this  pun ishmsot,  including  a  fellow  named  Dunbar, 
who  was  found  dressed  in  a  suit  of  laced  clotltes  he  had 
taken  &om  Major  Lockharl  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and 
who,  on  tbot  account,  was  exposed  npcm  (ho  gibbet  for 
forty-eight  hours.f    This  melancholy  list  is  said  to  have 


■  A  (ornrr,  in  Scottisb  phraseology,  is  one  who  exad 
ee  quarters.  Soming  was  a  practice  formerly  s 
■evalcnt  in  Scotland,  Ihat  il  was  placed  by  the  legisli 
ire  (in  Ihs  reign  of  James  HI-]  upon  the  same  scale  a 
ipital  oSencea  wilhi^n  robbery,  murder,  &.C. 
i  The  [Hisoners  taken  after  Iha  balUe  of  Cullodei 
ere  enclosed,  liite  slieep  in  a  pen,  within  a  square  of 
soldian.  There  they  stoiid,  bloody,  ragged,  and  mise 
id  to  endure,  without  tho  possibility  of 
tort,  the  insults  of  their  caplon,  most  of  whom  (hey  had 
■o  than  once  caused  lo  fly  wilh  terror,  but  who  could 
now  help  expressing  their  wonder  thai  such  a  naked, 
famished  looking  crew  should  ever  have  had  Ihe  ossur- 
to  fiice  the  king's  army.  Colonel  Campbell,  of  (he 
Argyle  militia,  overheard  what  was  going  on,  and  unable 
'  >  boai  tlio  insult  which  seemed  to  be  thrown  upon  his 

7 men  in  general,  came  up  and  offered  to  bet  wiUi 
the  officers  of  the  guard,  liul  he  would  Had, 
loong  these  despised  mountaineers,  one  who,  for  tlte 
sake  of  his  librntf.  sluukl  beat  at  sword  play  any  of  Ihe 
royal  soldiers  who  choae  to  encounter  him. 
was  accepted,  and  one  acoomplishcd  swordsman  selected 
for  tho  combat.  Colonel  Campbell  then  intimated  to  the 
prisoneiB  in  Gaelic,  that  any  one  who  should  full  this 
Mow  would  have  his  liberty.  A  lull  raw  boned  Hirb- 
iandcr  immediately  ofTerod  himaelft  an<l>  being  provided 
with  a  sword,  was  brought  out  lo  confront  the  English 


InstanfinMnts  under  hi>  charge.  Tito  dnkei 


tedlEn^ishH^en 


Id  the  action  with  aMonishment,  and 


also  included  a  ynulhfiil  cadet  oT  the  nobis  &BilT  of       I 
Forbes,  whose  seal  in  behalf  of  the  house  oTStavt,  snr-       ' 
coming  his  sense  of  (he  military  oath,  hod  cianl  himld      -; 
dcKrt  on  EngUsh  regiment,  in  which  he  wuiesdel, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  joining  Charles's  standard,  lie  iaik         I 
of  this  unfortunate  paraoD  waa  al(mded  by  i  oiaua- 
stance,  wliich,  tluHish  horrible  in  the  last  degrte,di«ma 
to  be  recorded,  as  tftincing  the  stale  of  monl  uit  pobi. 
cal  feeling  in  the  British  army  of  that  time.    Wbik  pn         ] 
Forbes  was  yet  suspended  upon  the  gibbet,  la  Englith       i 
officer,  unable  to  restrain  his  virtuous  indignatioa  at  the      f 
dclioqueucy  of  Ihe  colprit,  and  the  better  pciliaps  lo 
show  tho  loyal  horror  in  which  be  held  thia  "  Baostiiral      l 
rebellion,"  ran  up  to  the  scarce  insninute  cxirpse,  si^       I 
stabbed  it  with  his  sword ;  exclainlibg  at  the  same  line,       ' 
with  an  oalh  as  profone  as  the  act  was  infaunan,  ttal 
"all  his  countrymen  were  Irsilots  and  rebels  hke  ki>> 
setfi"     A  Scottish  ofGocr,  who  liappened  lo  be  near  Ike 
spot,  immediately  drew  his  awoid,  to  revenge  the  inah       ' 
Uius  thrown  npoii  his  country ;  and,  a  combat  ioabal^ 
commenciiif,  all  the  other  officers  who  knew  the  cans 
of  the  quarrel,  joined   in  taking  sidea  according  to  U^ 
respective  countries.     Tho  soldiers,  at  the  same  liiw^  irf 
their  osa  accord,  beat  to  arms,  and  joined  tlta  lanlM 
assumed   by   their  respective  officers.     The  Doke  af 
Cumberknd,  learning  bow  matters  stood,  hurried  lotk 
pUce,  and  arrived  just  as  the  two  caotending  pnliH 
were  about  to  make  a  general  charge.    H  is  ptaim*.  oT 
course,  quellod  the  disturbance;  l^t  it  was  asl  tillb 
had  used  considerable  eloquence  in  soolhiog  IbsinaTCd 
feeling  of  the  Scols,  tiiat  they  withdrew  bata  a  onBkt 
to  which  (hey  had  been  so  ungeneroosly  pinrofced 
The  duke  employed  the  few  days  ioimeditfc^  £iIfow. 
ig  tlie  battle  in  securing  and  dispoainr  sf  the  mpoil, 
which   was  very   considerable.    Ho   had  taken  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  Ihousand  three  btindred  utd  twcDt) 
firelocks,  n  hundred  and  ninety  broadswords,  tbirty-seven 
barrels  of  powder,  and  twenty-two  carts  of  ammauitiw. 
The  BoldietB  were  allowed  a  half  cronm  £ir  eTSTT  mn. 
kel,  and  a  shiUing   for  every  broadsword,  which  Ihey 
could  bring  into  quarters ;  it  being  the  aniiom  wi^  tf 
government  to  keep  as  many  arms  as  potstUe  out  of  lb* 
hands  of  the  natives.     In  order,  moreover,  to  put  a  gi^ 
public  indignity  upon  the  honour  of  the  iiuurreiila,  fta 
-  m  of  siitcen  guineas  was  allowed  for  each  rtand  «f 
eir  colours;  and,  fourteen  of  these  melancliolT  tm- 
:ms  of  departed  glory  being  thus  procored,  tfacv  wm. 
the  fourth  of  June,  carried  by  a  procemion  of  dtimaey 
'ecjis  from  Ihe  castle  lo  the  cross  of  Edinburyli,  aW 
tlicre  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  commm  hnngnxau,  wilt 
-ony  suitable  marks  of  contempt. 

I'he  victory  ofCulloden  was,  indeed,  very  cbeaplr  Kw 

lirod  by  (ho   British  army.    Tho  whole   unonrt  d  : 

"--'    wounded,  and^  missing,  was  three  bundrwd  anal  ' 

"  noT 


len,  indudin;  

lincUon.     This  hut  Was  Lord  Robert  Ken, 
of  the  Marquis  of  I^tbion, 

Borrel's  regiment,  a  young  man  remarluble  let  his 
handsome  person  and  great  promise.  Standing  at  tha 
head  of  his  company,  when  the  Highlanders  ma^  dim 
charge,  he  received  the  first  man  Upon  his  apoMsssi,  hat 
was  instantly  slain  wilh  many  wounds.  AlAaf^  tha 
victory  was  mainly  altT'ibotabls  to  tha  -inlrff^  a^ 
muMuetry,  some  poitions  of  the  roy^  annjr  faafaaivA 
with  a  di^ree  of  oonrago  highly  honbarable  to  Atm. 
There  was  scarcely  an  officer  or  soldier  in  Burcr*  rc«i- 
that  partof  Monro's  which' was  engaged,  arb* 
1  one  ortwo  Highlanders  with  his  spantooo  or 
bayonet,  before  giving  way  to  their  irresistible  Titdeoce. 
Il  cannot  be  mentioned  with  the  same  degree  of  "p- 
plause,  that  some  of  Kingston's  dragotms  were  kamra 
down  len  or  twetve  fugitives  m  Ota 


The  intelligence  of  the  battle  ofCulloden,  so  impoitaBl 
iU  nature  and  results,  ;ffodnced  different  eflecta  Bpoi 
the  public  mind,  according  (o  the  sen(imeota  of  Ummo  by 
-'horn  it  was  heard.    The  Jacobites  received  K  ss  ■  total 
vcrthrow  to  their  fond  and  long  cherished  bopos  ;  wkiie 
.  excited  in  tho  partisans  of  government  a  timlmpatt  oC 
joy,  too  overpowering  to  admit  of  a  Ihovght  apa«t  Usb 
misery  in  which  il  involved  so  many  of  their  ooantrr- 
men.    The  news  reaching  Edinbargh  donnir  the  nij^M 
between  Satordav  and  Sunday,  and  beuig  annooncad  to 
the  ears  of  Ihs  slumbering  inhabiUnls  by  iliiirliai aiia  oT 
cannon,  many  of  the  unh^f  Jacobites  were  fouud  »«xt 
morning  strelched  upon  Ibeir  ooocbes  in  a  atatat  sif  an- 


Colouel  CampbeU,  patting  the  victor  kindly  on  tbe  h^-fc, 
told  him  to  make  the  bat  of  bis  way  hDiae,  and  tfaam 
"thank  hia  molhar  for  having  givm  lum  m»A   cood 


BESELLIOK  IN  SCOTLAND. 


]   con«ol[itioa. 


wnnbility.  Sonw  of  the  ancieDt  gentlewomen  wbuw 
diilj  pnjen  IV  fifty  jtMn  had  incloded  the  restorUion 
of  thD  StUBTtfl,  and  vrbcae  wiilwfl  hnd  been  wcnnd  up 
Atrin;  the  profnm  of  the  ininrTcction  to  a  stita  bor. 
iaiag  upon   iasanlly,  iin«r  aftermrdi  toot  fhim  (be 

■   ■      lonwhici  -      "■ 

atinurd, 
I     Sjrht  of  <f(7,  md 
I      miser;  of  thoM  who  had  fi-iendi . 
I      eoneerned  in  the  dreadfiil  event,  was  far  more  poignant . 
I      diMncted  as  tbey  were  betwin  the  lent  that  they  were 
■kin,  or  what  waj  (till  more  dreBdl'Dl,  that  they  surrived 
I      a  captlTva.     To  add  to  their  grie^  tlie  loyal  part  of  the 
I      oommonitj  and  the  lealoiu  preabyteriane,  now  trium- 
phant in  their  tarn,  took  every  opportunity  of  lacerating 
their  Aiding   lliey  oren  dared  not  to  inqnire  regarding 
the  fite  of  fboae  moat  ^at  to  them,  fVora   the  drevt  ut 
,     pemcntion  to  themeetTes,  or  proKription — perhaps  death 
I    to  the  ill-atarred  dtjeets  of  Ibeir  affection. 

It  apprara  from  tlie  well  afleeted  nEmpapers  of  the 
tinK,  nat  there  were  pabfic  rejoicing  for  the  tictoty, 
both  in  the  capital  and  ntoit  of  the  burgbe  orScoUnnd. 
E!vcn  in  Hie  remote  and  wqiMatered  town  of  Wigton, 
where  the  new*  waa  only  received  a  week  after,  there 
wax  a  very  k^ol  bonfire,  and  a  lealona  church  and  state 
riuying  rf  belb,  toge^r  with  a  nioat  oordial  drinking 
of  Rtrodf  ale  at  the  cross,  in  honoar  of  the  auspicious 
and    neTcr-aiough-lo-be-congr«tnlated    occanoR.      / 
dieaica  there  were,  moreover,  devoting  u  mnch  life  i 
fiirtane  to  the  aerviee  of  government,  as  if  produced 
nonlin  before,  wonid  have  been  enoagh,  and  more  ti 
enough,  t»  snppres*  twenty  aaoh  rebellioni. 

TTie  utiifaclion  which  the  king  and  the  members  of 
government  fell  in  the  "glori one  event,"  tliongh  opresscd 
with  aa  much  coolnen  a>  might  be,  was  neverlhalcss 
ciccasivclj  gieaL    The  defi*at  of  Preston  had  roused 
Ihem  like  a  very  ntUing  pcnl  of  thunder,  and  thej  had 
lived  Tot  the  lut  lii  or  eight  month)  in  n  state  of  the 
ntmost  a^Iitim  and  aniicty.     On  the  morning  that  the 
new*  reacAcd  London,  Mr.  Pelham,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treamry,  wn*  met  by  a  Forfarshire  member  of  p; 
ment,  eibibiting   every  mark  of  eicessive  joy.     ' 
maJHly's  anna,"  cried  thu  minister,  "  Iiavo  been  bli 
wiUi  a  complete  victory  over  the  rebels  at  a  place  called 
Conoddan  i"    accenting   the   lul    syllable.      "  I'm   very 
■orry  to  hear  you  say  ao,"  was  the  Scotsman's   reply. 

"  How  !    Mr. ,  do  jou  say  thia  to  me  7"     "  Yes, 

Mr.  Pelham,"  was  the  Caledonian',  cool  repjy.  "  It 
minma  be  true — there's  no  sic  ■  place  in  a'  Scotland." 
Hk  estioiatiau  in  whidi  they  held  the  duke's  victory. 
Was  in  hmdo  meuure  proved  by  the  way  they  took'to  rc- 
«ud  it.  Hia  income  Ind  hitherto  been  iifteca  thouaand 
'  Jk  jemi,  paid  oat  of  the  civil  liat ;  bat  the  house  of 
■'  tnon*  now  voted  him  an  addition  of  twenly-Rve  thoi 
In  uiae  oat  oi  tlie  dutica  and  revcnncs  composing  the 
jkggTcgate  Fond. 

WHboM  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  Duke  of 
dambevlaod,  a*  B  general,  it  is  impowible  to  conlemplale, 
Vithoat  aona  degree  of  diagnst,  tbo  fiilsume  adulation 
wAsek  wu  Dvw  poured  out  npon  him  by  all  persona  in 
taOtority,  He  huoadf,  nolwilhstanding  (he  emotions  of 
Tuily,  Biiial  hava  worn  his  aitiWagant  lunoars  wiL' 
■unetfaing  like  loathing ;  for  it  is  aaid,  that,  when  sAei 
ward*  loaided  with  public  odinm  on  aoconnt  of  hia  rendi 
tion  of  the  British  army  at  Cloatcrseven,  he  biUerly  re- 
marked, that  he  bad  brmerly  got  praise  where  be  did 
not  ^Bmsm  it,  nad  Don  was  bliuned  where  ho  was  not 
pskf.  Soch  is  aver  the  caprice  of  the  public  in  regard 
ts  ilB  ssrrunts,  invariably  deified  if  tncceatfiil,  and 
ik  mi  Hill  without  a  hearing  if  onfurtontte. 

Fmn  all  that  can  be  gathered  in  the  furtive  publica- 
tion* of  the  time,  Duke  William  received  fully  as  much 
'^MtSia  (ratitnde  for  ridding  Britain  of  the  poor  Chevalier, 
as  ttto  ^nai  general  of  modem  timea  received  for  over- 
thrmri^tba  mighty  asnrper  of  the  eontinant  He  was 
tlunkerf  If  aO  the  public  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  f>oni 
the  bMMca  of  parliament  down  to  the  general  assembly. 
He  bai  lauity-five  thousand  a  year  added  to  his  income; 
•nd,  leat  that  sbonJd  ever  &il  him,  he  got  the  privilege 
of  eitiaendup  ftooi  almost  all  the  burghs  in  the  kingdom 
of  Seotlstid.  Piece*  ofdresa  were  abo  called  after  him, 
Slid  hia  bluff  visage  wis  blazoned  over  innumerable, 
public  borne*.  Sermons  were  pmcbed,  orations  made. 
and  poems  written  in  his  praise  :  and  he  was  universally 
bailed  aa  the  Heroic  Deliverer  of  Britain.  Perhip*  the 
moat  Indieron*  drcnmatance  that  arose  from  the  ((lirit  of 
the  time,  was,  that  the  fbundction^tnao  of  the  Duke  rtf 
Ar^r'e's  hooae  at  Inverarr,  the  laying  of  which  had  been 
postponed  on  aeooaat  of  mo  tronbles,  was  now  at  last  de. 
pOMUd,  with  tba  grateful  msoription,  inloiuM  no  doubt 


AiHl,  vpireoriwt  iiiHiIiLni  roe. 

M»Dr.i.  liaplFBMCalPiloniB.inDurD 
7'liy  baiiulKd  faux,  ilij  laurels  ii 


orious  party  was  en- 

.  ,     „        . jnd  all  the  other  goiid 

things  with  which  the  world  is  so  apt  to  load  the  ]HOS- 
oos  man,  Chariaa'a  haplem  adherents  retired,  like  the 
icken  deer,  unpitied  by  the  unhnrt  members  of  the 
■d,  to  mourn  in  the  desert  over  their  perished  hope* 
and  gloomy  proapecta.  The  flight  was  chiefly  directed 
to  the  iveslern  parts  of  Inverneav-ahire,  tlie  native  coun- 
try of  most  of  the  inaurgent  dans  i  where  the  war  had 
taken  its  earliest  rise,  and  where  it  was  destined  to  be 
fiaally  quenched.  This  region  is  one  of  the  most  wild 
and  inhospitable  character,  being  little  ehw  than  a  Iracl 
of  stupendous  mountains,  inlersected  by  narrow  valleys, 
lakes,  and  ams  of  the  sea.  To  add  )o  the  dislrcM  ol 
the  fagilives,  il  had  been  in  a  great  measure  exliausted 
of  provisions  (or  aoma  time  before  the  battle  ;  nor  were 
'ts  boundaries  af  such  a  nature  aE  to  permit  the  posei- 
lilily  of  supphes  from  without.  There  now,  therefore, 
■ecmcd  nothing*  wanting  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
he  insurgents,  but  that  their  retreat  ahould  be  enclosed 
cithin  a  circle  of  soldiera,  which,  gradually  narrowing, 
iccording  to  an  ancient  hunting  praiitice,  might  at  lost 
unceolrale  them  for  one  easy  and  decisive  blow. 

The  fiLte  of  those  who  penshed  in  the  figbt  was  pre- 
fiitable  by  far  to  that  of  the  survivors — doomed  as  they 
were  to  every  species  of  privation,  agonised  by  the  bit- 
terest of  reflections,  and  every  day  soflcring,  in  the  fear 
of  death,  more  pain  (b«n  the  parting  pang  itself  oould 
ioncd.  The  miser;  of  the  wonndcd  was  pcco- 
iiarly  great,  though  perhaps  of  shorter  endurance. 
Many  were  afterwards  found  dead  among  tho  hills,  at 
the  distance  of  ten,  fifleen,  and  oven  twenty  miles  from 
the  lieid  of  battle  ;  havmg  apparently  dragged  their  mu- 
tilated bodies  so  Ikr  towards  their  homes,  over  bill  ond 
dale,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  relief,  but  eipimj  of  hun- 
ger and  pain  long  before  reaching  the  object  of  their 
melancholy  journey. 

Amonp  all  the  instances  of  misery  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  Cullodcn,  perhaps  none  was  so  truly  great  ae 
Ibat  of  Charlea  himself,  wlio  now  entered  upo.i  a  life  of  ' 
boiard  and  wretchedness,  tho  detaila  of  which  are  hard- 
ty  orediWe.  When  st  last  forced  off  the  field,  he  fled 
with  a  large  party  uf  horse,  comprising  his  chief  coun- 
sellors and  friends.  His  retreat  wrb  protected  W  ttic 
Fool,  who  fled  behuid  him.  Havine  crossed  the  Nairn  at 
tlie  ford  of  Falie,  about  foar  miles  from  the  battle-ground, 
he  held  a  hurried  council,  at  wfaich  il  was  determined 
that  the  men  should  rendeivons  at  Ruthven  in  ^denoch, 
and  there  await  his  orders,  while  he  should  in  the  mean 
lime  make  a  circuit  through  tlie  country.  Here,  also, 
he  is  Bsid  to  have  sent  off  various  gentlemen  of  his  parly 
□poo  different  rontea,  in  order  to  dlatmot  the  enemy  io 
case  of  a  pumiit.  Proceeding  towards  Gortnleg,  the 
seat  of  a  gentleman  of  the  Proeer  ohn,  and  where  ' 
understood  that  Lord  Lovat  wa*  now  residing,  he  res' 
cd  that  place  about  sunset,  along  with  Bheridan,  Sulli- 
van, O'Neal,  Secretary  Hay,  and  a  fb»  otfaeia  whom  hi 
hod  clnaen  to  retain  about  his  person. 

A  girl  who  wu  then  residing  at  Gortnleg,  and  who 
afterwards  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  upcd  to  deseribe  the 
uneipccted  appearance  of  Charles  and  his  flying  attend, 
ants.  The  wild  and  desolate  vale  on  which  she  happened 
togaualtbetimewitli  indolentcompoiurc,  wiaatonce  so 
suddenly  filled  with  horsemen  riding  furiously  towards  the 
house,  thai,  impressed  witli  the  beUef  that  they  were 
fairies,  who,  according  to  the  code  of  Highland  sopersti- 
tion,  were  only  vislblo  between  one  twinkling  of  the  eye- 
lid end  BDOlher,  she  strove  to  rcfhiin  from  the  vihrati"" 
which  she  believed  would  occasion  the  strange  and  mi 
nificent  apparition  to  become  inviaiblc.  To  Lord  Lovat, 
who  had  staked  so  much  npon  the  Chevalier' 
it  brooght  a  certainty  more  dreadfbl  than  the  , 
of  ftiries,  or  even  demona;  telling  him  of  pnwcription, 
death,and  the  ruin  of  his  lionso  and  name.  As  Charles, 
vrhom  he  had  never  bofiire  seen,  entered  the  door,  the 
man  is  sold  to  have  quite  Ibrgot  the  duty  he  ovrod  to 
priaoe,  and  to  have  gone  distraeledly  abonl,  oaUing 
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Upon  those  who  veie  present  to  cliop  off  his  he*d,  or  4 
otlierwise  anticipate  the  miaerablo  Jiite  to  which  he  siiw 
himself  dostined,  Charles  endeavoured  to  recall  him  Io 
his  senses,  liy  many  cheering  etpressioni ;  raying,  among 
other  things,  that  "  they  bad  had  two  deys  of  the  elec- 
tor's troops,  and  he  did  not  doubt  ^lo  have  yet  a  thiid." 
Lovat  woa  at  length  somewhat  appeased,  opd  began  to 

which  the  prince's  nest  motion*  wer^  amply  discusacd. 
It  was  generally  s^rrecd  that  GurLuleg  waa  loo  near  the 
position  of  the  king'a  troops  to  bo  a  safe  retreat  j  and 
Charles,  Iherefc^,  having  cliangcd  his  drees,  set  out 
that  night  at  ten  o'clock  for  Invergory,  tlic  aeat  of  Mac- 
Done  II  of  Glenenry. 

Charles  and  his  little  party  were  seen,  at  two  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  riding  rapidly  poat  the   ruins  af  iWt 

Augustus;  and  they  arrived  at  Invergory  about  two  hour* 

before   daybreak.      This    ancient   seat,  which,   now    a 

Llackeaed  and  fiie-scalhed  ruin,  stands  upon  the  bank  of 

of  Ibo  lochs  forming  the  Caledonian  Canal,  was,  on 

the  present  occasion,  deserted  of  its  traanta,  and  in  ■ 

condition  very  ill  calculated  to  support  the  hospitable 

cliarscter  of  a  Highland  mansion.     Destitute  at  once'of 

furniture  and  pTovisinns,  oud  attended  by  only  a  single 

domestic,  however  easily  a  party  of  natives  might  have 

accommodated  themselves  within  its  walls,  it  was  parli- 

ilarly  unfit  to  entertain  a  prince  and  an  alien.     This 

as  the  first  day  of  Charles's  wanderings;  and  its  privo. 

nis  bat  loolnily  omenod  Ihoae  of  the  succeeding  five 

The  prince  and  his  party  were  ao  much  fiiligued  with 
Iheir  ride,  which  was  one  of  little  les^  than  forty  miles, 
tliat  they  ghully  stretched  themeulvcs  upon  the  floor  in 
Iheir  clothes.    They  slept  till  mid-day,  when  Edwar.d 
Burke,   servant  to  Aleundcr  MacLeod,  having    fonii- 
nalely  canght  two  aalioon  in.  the   water  of  Gary,  they 
had  a  better  dinner  than  they  expected,  though  the  only 
drink  tbey  eould  procure  was  liie  pure  (4em*nt  from 
which  their  meat  had  h 
here  took  leave  of  Charle 
Edward.  Burke,  who  was 
and   whose   clothes  his 
Thia  small  parly«etDUti 
where  they  arrived  sboat 
the    house  of  Donald  C 
was  so  excessively  fatigui 
Burke  waa  unbuttoning  h 
ing,  Friday  the  IStb,  Uie 
(restward,  to  Mewboil,  a 
of  Lochiel's  country,  whi 

A  considerable  port  of  tlie  following  day  waa  spent  in 
waiting  for  intelligence  of  their  friends,  nbich  not  ar- 
riving, they  at  last  set  out,  for  four  of  being  discovered' 
and  takcu.  There  being  no  longer  any  road,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  borsGH,  and  begin  to  walk  on 
fool.  They  crossed  over  a  range  of  Infly  mountains, 
and  came  in  Ihc  evening  to  a  place  called  Oban,  near 
the  head  of  Loch  Morar,  one  of  llic  numerous  orma  of 
the  sea  which  penetrate  the  west  cobsL  Here  they  took 
up  Uieir  lodging  in  a  wretched  little  i/iieliiig  or  hovel, 
used  for  shirring  sheep,  mar  the  comer  of  a  wood- 
Next  day,  Sunday  the  SOth  of  April,  Charles  and  his 
three  attendants  crossed,  witli  inconceivabk  pain  and 
difficulty,  Biiulher  of  those  ranges  of  lolly  and  ruifged 
hills,  which,  allernalely  with  the  lociis  or  arms  of  the 
sea,  pBOCtralo  the  country  so  regularly  at  tliis  part  of 
the  WesL  Highlands.  I'lieir  lodging.plaee,  thi!>  cvei.ing, 
was  at  Glenboisdolc,  in  Arasaig,  a  smnll  village  near  Iha 
placa  where  Charles  hod  Unt  landed.  Here  several  fugi- 
tives joined  the  dejected  little  parly. 

After  the  route  of  the  army  at  Cultoden,  the  dons 
■  ■         s  they 
stobe 
protected  ;  while  the  ti^gn  tioop*  surrendered  as  priso- 
ners of  war  to  the  duke  at  Inverness,  and  the  LowIaiMlers 
either  rendezroos  at  Badenoch,  or  wandered  lor  and  wide 
the  Highlands.*     Tba*  tho  army  was  comfiklely 


•  Daring  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  a  High- 
lander, having  got  his  hand  shot  off  by  a  cannot  bullet, 
TTin  to  the  rear,  and  entered  a  cottage,  wliere  he  expect- 
ed to  find  the  means  oTstaunohing  the  blood.  Tho  poor 
woman  who  dwelt  in  the  cottage,  was  employed  at  tlie 
moment  in  baking  bannocks  upon  a  hcl  smooth  stone, 
acocirding  to  a  pracliee  then  common  in  the  Highlands, 
Without  a  moment's  hesilatiop,  he  dashed  hia  bleeding 
atump  against  the  rtone,  and  Kcred  it  oil  ronnd,  so  as  to 
stop  the  hiemorrhsgc.  When  ha  had  done,  he  seized  a 
bannock  with  his  remaining  band,  and  ran  back  to  rejoin 
the  ranks.— /n/omufw*,    al  ..acendJiaad,  /rem    lie  aid 
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'     broken  up ;  arid  there  remitlDod  no  hope,  in  the  eslinu- 
tion  of  loEn  of  nense,  tint  it  would  ever  again  unite 
nich  force  aa  succeffifully  to  mnke  licad  sg«ipil  the  en 
my.     The  prince,  under  this  conticlion,  de«palohed 
DiBMSgc  to  the  Badenoch  party,   within  two  days  after 
the  battie,  thanking  them  for   their  zeal  in  his  »ervi 
but  desiring  them  to  do  whst  they  thought  was  beat 
'  tbeir  own  preaerTition,  till  a  moro  faTonrabIa  opportu- 
nity for  action    presented    itKlf.    The    party,    which 
amounted  to  little  above  a  thousand  men,   accordingly 
dispamed ;  and  there  was  not  then,  any  where,  three 
hundred  men  together  in  irms  a^ainat^he  slate. 

The  prince  received,  at  Glenboiadale,  a  mearnge  froi 
Lord  George  Murray,  eotreating  that  ha  would  notleai 
the  country,  as  Lord  George  had  heard  that  he  intended. 
Clanranald,  who  here  joined  the  party,  along  with  Mi 
Lockhirt,  younger  of  Camwtth,  Mr.  -Eneaa  MncDonali 
the  banker,  and  some  olherB,  offered  to  lit  np  o  few  sum 
mer  abeelinga  in:  various  ports  of  his  country,  for  his  ac 
contmodation  and  shift  of  qnaitera,  as  occasion  should 
require,  til!  he  (Clanraonld),  and  unne  otlier  cboaen  per. 
•ViB,  should  take  a  trip  to  the  Isles,  and  look  out  tor  a 
Teasel  to  convey  his  royal  highnen  tA  France.  But 
Cfaarles  was  over  persuaded  by  hia  fears,  and  by  the  g  "* 
vice  of  Snlliian ;  and  finnly  announced  his  resolution 
seek  a  securer  shelter  in  the  Isles. 

The  prince  spent  four  days  in  Arasaig,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  one  Donald  Maelicod,  who  had  been  requi""< 
to  come  from  the  Isle  of  Skye,  in  order  to  act  as 
piide  to  the  lalea.  Before  Dimald  arrived,  an  alarm  was 
one  day  given  thid  some  of  the  enemy  were  at  hand, 
and  the  whole  party  immediately  diapersed,  each  to  seek 
shelter  where  beat  he  might,  among  the  neighbourinir 
hills  and  woods.  Charles  was  wandering  alone  through 
a  fcrert,  pondering  his  altered  fortunes  and  his  present 
diatresr,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  care,  he  observed  an 
aged  Highlander  approaching.  He  asked  the  man  if  he 
were  Dflnald  MacLeod  of  GnaltcrgUI,  in  the  laia  of  Skye, 
THie  Higldander  answered  in  the  affirmative;  when  the 
prince  "lo  sent  for  you  ;  you 

•ee  the  lyself  into  your  bo- 

gom ;  yoar  prince  resigns 

hinuel  The  old  roan  never 

eonld  without  shedding  a 

floodo 

In  tl  w,  along  with  Sulli- 


!t  his  kne 


Thi. 


aged  person,  being  on  eipcrienced  mariner,  was  eer- 
4aui,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  that  a  storm  vme 
about  to  ensue,  and  entreated  the  prince  to  defer  hia  vay. 
«ge  till  neil  day.  But  Charles  insisted  upon  immediate- 
ly leaving  the  continent  where  he  apprehended  no  much 
danger.  In  the  boat  there  were  four  pecks  of  oatmeal, 
and  a   pot  in  which  they  could   boil  meat  when  they 

'As  old  MacLeod  had  foretold,  they  had  scarcely  got  fair- 
ly out  lo  sea  when  a  storm  arose.  The  wind  blew  a  tem- 
pest; the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  roso  with  tumultuous 
fury ;  and  it  was  altogether  a  night  surpassing  in  danger 
all  tliat  MacLeod,  an  experienced  l>oiilmBn,  had  over  be- 
Gire  seen  upon  that  wild  sea.  To  add  to  their  distrca?, 
the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  they  had  neither 
pump  nor  compass.  In  the  daiknesa  of  the  night,  none 
of  the  craw  knewwherethey  were,  and  serious  apprchMi- 
■ions  were  entertained  lest  the  boat  should  cither  founder, 
or  be  driven  upon  Skyc,  where  the  person  of  the  prince 


Mr.  Carnegie  of  Balnamoon,  an  Angus  gentleman, 
who  had  been  engaged  on  the  prince's  side  at  tlie  battle 
of  Culloden.  used  to  tell  in  after  life,  thai,  although  lie 
made  considerable  haste  in.  returning  home  from  the  hai. 
tie  field,  ho  was  thirty-six  houra  later  than  a  l^low  insur- 
gent and  countryman,  of  the  name  of  Peter  Logie,  who, 
to  retard  his  motions,  had  a  club  foot,  and  moreover  was 
a  very  little  and  weak  looking  man.  This  body,  as  Bal- 
namoon used  to  call  him,  was  afterwards  taken  up  and 
qoestioned  by  the  king's  soldiers,  regarding  his  share  in 
the  Rebdiion.  Peter  was  so  conscientious  a  Jacobite, 
that  he  would  not  prevaricate  evcu  to  save  his  life ;  snd 
be  thought  proper  to  give  a  candid  affirmation  lo  all  the 
three  successive  questions,  which  demanded,  if  ho  had 
been  at  Preston— at  Falkirk— and  at  Calloden.  But, 
when  at  length  asked,  wljat  station  ho  held  in  the  rebel 
army — the  question  being  accompanied  by  a  glonceotliis 
club.foot — be  gave  on  answer  very  &r  from  the  trutli, 
though  Bufficientt;  expressive  of  wounded  vanity.  "  I. 
had  tfac  bonour,"  said  Peter,  "  to  be  his  royal  bighncsB's 
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would  at  onoe  become  a  prey  to  the  inilitis,  who  were 
roamine  abont  that  island  in  great  nnmbera.  At  length, 
a  period  was  put  at  once  to  their  danger  from  tlie  sea, 
and  their  apprehensioDa  from  the  militia,  by  the  approach 
of  daylight,  which  showed  them  to  be  upon  the  coast  of 
that  remote  archipelago,  already  mentioned  by  the  de- 
acriplivc  epithet  of  Liuig  Island,  the  storm  having  car- 
ried the  boat  upvrards  of  an  hundred  miles  in  nine  or 
ten  hoars.  They  knded  at  Rossinish  Point,  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Island  of  Benbecnla,  and,  having 
hauled  their  boat  upon  dry  land,  prepared  a  humble  en- 
tettainmcnl  with  meat  and  the  neah  of  a  cow,  which 
they  bad  seized  and  killed. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  proper  idea  of  the  danger 
which  the  prince  now  ran,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  him, 
that  the  reward  of  thirty  thousand  poundn,  which  ha 
been  oSered  by  the  British  government  lor  his  apprehei 
tthe  beginning  of  the  campaign,  still  bung  over  hi 
ndindeed  was  now  more  ostentatiously  ofiercd  tha 
The  magnitude  of  the  sum  was  such  as  seeme 
calculated  to  overcome  every  scruple  on  the  part  of  hi 
friends  land  it  was  doily  expected,  throughout  the  whol 
country,  that  ho  would  be  given  up  by  one  or  other  of 
those  to  whom  he  intrusted  his  person.    That 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end  might  be  omitted, 
parties  of  soldiers  were  sent  out  in  every  direction,  each 
more  eager  than  another  to  secure  the  splendid  prize. 
The  duke's  instrnction  to  those  btood-hounds  were  in- 
variably expressed  in  the  simple  words,  "  No  prisoners, 
gentlemen — you  nnderstand  me."    Among  all  who  were 
employed  in  this  duty,  no  man  seems  to  have  been  so 
eager  as  the  leader  of  the  Campbells,  now  raised 
rank  of  general.    On  a  report  arising  that  the  Chevalier 
had  taken  refuge  in  St.  Kitda,  that  active  person  inslant- 
ly  repaired  to  the  island  with  a  large  fleet.    St.  Kilda, 
"  placed  for  amidst  the  melancholy  main,"  is  the  remo. 
«t  of  all  the  Western  Islands,  and  is  peopled  by  only 
few  aboriginal  families,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  fish  and 
ia-fowl,  paying  a  rent  to  the  Laird  of  MacLeod,  whose 
ictor,  sent  once  a  year  to  collect  the  same,  was  then  the 
nly  visitor  whom  the  lonely  St.  Kildans  ever  saw.     On 
^mpbell's  fleet  coming  within  sight,  the  people  fled  in 
:rror  to  caves  and   the  lops  of  monntainai  and  it  was 
ot  without  considerable  difficulty  that  the  general  could 
procure  a  hearing  antoogst  them.    His  men  asked  those 
whom  they  found,  "  what  had  become  of  the  Pretendorf" 
ipccting  to  discover  their  guilt  by  the  confusion  of  their 
anners,  or  perhaps  to   get  a  candid  cuiifession.     But 
.e  only  answer  they  could  got  from  the  simple  islanders, 
as  "  that  they  hod  never  heard  of  aiieh  a  person."    Alt 
that  they  could  tell  about  the  late  troubtea,  was,  that  they 
heard  a  report,  probably  communicated  by  aome  stray 
fishermen,  that  their  laird  [MacLeod]   hud  been  at  war 
ilh  a  woman  a  great  way  abroad,  and  that  he  had  got 
>e  better  of  her.     The   general  returned   on   board,  lo 
rtracc  his  long  disagreeable  voyage,  with  feelings  which 
;ed  not  be  described,  but  in  which  few  of  our  readers 
ill  be  disposed  lo  sympathise  with  him. 
Mcluiwnile,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  measures 
r  disarming  the  insurgent  duns,  aud  for  indicting  that 
vengeance   upon   their  country,  which    the  atrocity  of 
their  late  "  wicked  and  unnatural  attempt"  seemed  to  dc 
inand.    The  Earl  of  Loudoun,  the  Laird  of  MacLeod, 
nd  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald,  willi  seventeen  hundred 
nilitin,  and  General  Campbell,  with   his  eiglit  hundred 
Argyle  men,  were  marched  into  Locbohar ;  sii  hundred 
Grants  were  sent'  into  the  Fraser's  country  j  and  the 
Monroes,  Mackajs,  and  Sutherlands  were  despatclied  to 
Ross-shire  :  to  eObct  these  desirable  objects.     Lord  For- 
-n  of  the  Earl  of  Sooforth,  raised  the  Mackeniios, 
1  the  pasBsgcs  to  the  Isles ;  orders  were  given 
along  the  coast  to  prevent  any  suspicious  persons  from 
— '--g  tiieir escape  by  sea;  tkibhoro's  and  Lord  Mark 
dragoons  were  [Janted  to  guard   the  east  coast; 
of  local  militia  wore  placed  at  all  tlic  passes  out 
of  the  Highlands,  and  even  ot  the  lords  of  the  Frew  aud 
the  ferries  across  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  in  order  to  insure 
the  ultimate  and  leisurely  capture  of  oil  the  unfortunate 
surgenla. 

About  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Cullodcn,  when 
everj  preparation  had  been  made,  the  duke  sot  out  from 
Inverness  upon  a  tour  of  vengeance.  Ho  had  previously 
issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  the  rebels  to  deliver  up 
rms,  and  submit  lo  the  king's  mercy,  and  was 
hat  eiasperated  to  find  that  very  few  availed  them, 
selves  of  ro  geoerons  a  proposal.  Those,  therefore,  wlio 
would  not  take  the  chance  of  civil,  ho  now  determined 
it,  if  possible,  with  the  certainty  of  mitilary  eiecu. 
I  Hon.  He  went  lo  Fort  Augustus,  with  Kingston's  horse 
and  eleven  battalions  on  r<^  for  whose  accommodation 
[  a  BOmmei  camp  was  eGtabhshed.    A  house  was  erected 
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of  turf,  and  provided  with  windows  and  RiniibBe,  Gs 
his  own  use.  There,  in  the  midst  of  the  rcbd  main, 
with  all  his  troops  eitending  in  parties  srouwl  kirn,  be 
might  be  compared  to  a  huge  btue-botllc  siHteinMinf 
in  the  centre  of  his  wide-spread  meahes. 

Beverat  of  the  clans  had,  in  the  meanlinie,  (DkrsJ  isls 

a  biaid  of  mutual  defence,  for  the  desperste  puifcH  gf 

resisting  the  power  which  they  saw  was  aboot  l»  ihse 

upon  and  destroy  them.    At  ths  head  of  this  usociitiiB, 

were  the  chiels  of  Lochiel,  Glengary,  ClanrsaaUi  Gtoi. 

arts  of  Appin,  Keppoch,  Bariadafe  and  Haclnuoi,  cadi 

of  whom  was  lo  assemble  his  men,  and  bruig  u  ntuj 

other  leaders  as  he  could  advertise  or  pcmiide  faito  Iki 

easure,  on  the  15th  of  May.     When  the  day   ' 

mo,  few  were  found  at  the  place  of  rendeiv 

<unt  of  the  paramount  necessity,  under  vhich 

clan  lay,  of  de&nding  its  own  country.    Thej  captdid    tl 

assistance  from  France,  hut  noiie  arrived  in  ibm.   TVt     i 

duke  therefore  found  them  still  in  Ofea 

yet  incapable  of  resistance. 

A  period  of  rapine  and  massacre  now 

whose  details   we  would   willingly  shut   ooi  eyo,  hH 

which  the  duly  of  an  historian  compfJs  us,  bewcnc  n- 

luctantly,  to  record.    I'he  general  outline  of  Ifas  dens. 

tatioo,  as  given  in  the  heartless  pnblicationa  t£  tbe  diy, 

was  simply,  thai  strong  parties  of  soldiers,  being  detpatck 

ed   into  the  oountries  of  the  various  insurrent  dkk^ 

burnt  all  the  houses,  carried  off  all  the  catUc,  and  dt 

cBtrymalt  inhal/ilaMl  viha  JUd  al  thair  apftmiL   ht, 

the  filling  up  of  this  dreadml  picture  comprissi  ilhs«. 

sand  horrors.     By  the  conflagration  of  the  bmsKs,i»n> 

.ble    innocent  persons,   including    the   yenng,  Ux 

sickly,  and  the  sged,  were  rendered  homcleM;  by  1^ 

abstraction  of  the  cattle,  the  same  persona  were  icfititt 

'IT  doily  food ;  h;  the   massacre  of  l&s  KtffQvm, 

of  whom  were  innocent  of  even  Ibc  imairiitoy 

imputed  to  thorn,  the  whole  populalioB  wvni ts 

loment  over  thn  bloody  corpeea  of  tlioir  kindred.   Xiuitt 

cumstances  of  such  unparalleled  distress,  the  vidon 

d  orphans   of  tlie  slain  had  either  to  rcngn  the* 

vea  to  a  slow  and   lingering  death,  or  lo  anIJapife 

by   perishing   of  fatio-ue,  among  the    pathlos  U^ 

tvandcring  lowirda  the  distant  countries  whidi  A) 

brand  of  the  destroyer  had  not  reached.     Sobhs  foDaMl 

the  parties  which  drove  their  cattle  towards  Fort  Ai^i 

tuB,  with  the  miserable  hope  of  getting  back  a  few  fa.' 

their  subsistence  by  working  upon  the   pity  oT  the  ^j 

pressors.     But  they  hod  only  tho  mortification  of 

property  sold,  ^ncrally  al  trifling  prices, 

mercenary  drovers  of  Iho  south.     It  might   hav» 

expected  that  at  this  place,  where  there  vraa  "    ~ 

public  market  for  the  time,  the  wretched  victji 

'lavc  been  able  to  subsist  at  least  npon  charity. 

if  that  mitigated  fate,  they  were  reduced  to 

trcmities  of  hunger,  as  often  lo  approach  ll»e  i 

\eic  the  soldiers  killed  cattle  lor  their  own 

ilh  the  humbJest  air  and  many  enttcatie^  beg 

m  to  lick  up  the  Uood  and  soil  of  the    *  ~ 

Before  the  lOth  of  Juna,  the  lask  of 
3ompletc  Ihroughonl  all  the  western  parU  of 
ihire ;  and  the  curse  which  had  been  dra     ~ 
^tland,  by  the  religious  entliueiaata  of 
xntury,  was  al  leneth  so  entirely  fulfilled  . 
"egion,  that  it  would  have  been  liti     ..  ^  , 
or  days  Ihrough  the  depopulated  glens,  wilknU 
I  ebitnmy  tmnkt,  or  /imring  a  roek  erwe.  .      .. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  duke  binuBli  '*^E  i 

the  instigator  of  these  cruollios,  did  oot  dkow  ■»  *^* 

"''ve  cruelty  as  some  of  the  mwc  n"***** 

of  the  royal  vengoonce.    Gonertl  BjJJ 

of  the  most  remorseless  of  all  the  ooi*^**? 

officers  ;  apparently  tliinking  no  extent  of  eraa%*?T' 

■"  'mt  compensation  tor  his  !os«  of  honour  i*?*?*^- 

!  names  of  Lisutenant-coloncl  Howard,  Cj 

SootI,  and   Major  Lockhort, 

n  to  everlasting  execration,  «  uunm.  —^  . — _^ 
sliesl  of  all  these  human  wolves.  The  Tart.  n>  f^ 
cular,  did  not  even  respect  the  protections  wbidt  I^; 
Loudoun  had  extended  (by  virtue  of  a  commiaMoo  ft<W 
the  duke,)  lo  those  who  bad  taken  an  early  oppoiM 
of  submitting  to  htm;  but  usod  only  to  ofaserre  to 
'  '  idividuals  who  expected  to  be  saved  OA  I 

ha  ordered  them,  to  ciccniioa  and  their  hM 

to  tlie  flames,  that,  Ibmi/rh  ihry  turn  ta-Aau)  iim  •  f 
teclien  fnnt  Htateti,il  thovld  nst  pttvatl  kiaifnm  ds 

It  reflecla  great  credit  upon  the  Hishlsaifer*,  ttali  ■ 
>e  midat  of  oli  these  calomitico,  they  displa}-cd  i»4if*- 
lion  to  take  mean  or  insidious  mode*  of  avenging  ItoN. 
iough,with  arms  in  their  bands,  and  aoqaaintcd  as  Ar4 


«,,  lb,** 


wire  wilh  Iba  country,  they  might  have  often  done  to 
Mh  oiily  and  securely.  Only  one  Boldier  ia  baid  ' 
btn  perished  by  tho  band  of  on  anaBsin,  during  1 
■bole  oribo  Trighlful  campaign.  The  circuoKtaDCo  waa 
Is  the  Iriumphant  party  a  matter  of  irrcat  giatulaUoQ, 
iffordin;  them  a  sort  of  cxcitM  for  further  cruelties ; 
■hUe,  by  the  [hiiikiug  pan  of  tlie  Jacobites,  it  was  re. 
fitiei  with  horror  and  tittcrnuau  of  spirit.  A  domestic 
kkuging  to  tliB  liouse  of  Glciigary,  on  reaching  Iiis 
bufiM  atter  a  siiort  expedition,  found  tliat,  during  hii  ab. 
KDcc,  hii  property  had  been  dcttroyeii,  his  wife  violated, 
and  hit  homo  roDdorcd  dcEoUitc.  In  the  bittcrneHi  of 
Ibe  luomeRt,  be  vowed  deadly  revenge.  Learning  that 
the  cfficer  who  hod  couimonded  the  spolialoiB,  and  nho 
liad  baea  the  raviabcr  of  hit  wife,  rodu  upon  a  while 
bone,  ha'ruslied  abroad  with  bis  moalieL,  dotermined 
nerer  Id  nat  lilt  he  iiad  accomplished  his  vow.  AAcr 
wandering  MVBral  weeks,  without  diacoveiiug  Ibe  villain, 
he  one  d^  observed  on  officer  approachiDE-  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  moaqicd  upon  the  white  horse  he  had  heard 
described.  This  was  not  the  real  perpetrator  of  hie 
wrongiibat  a  very  worthy  man,  Major  Monro  of  CuU 
cairn,  a  Jtagta  brother  of  the  lata  Sir  Robert  Monro 
of  Foobi.  sbs  had,  unfoni^ately  for  hiuiaelf,  borrowed 
the  aiiinii  on  which  be  rode.  Tho  iniiiriatcd  Higlilonder 
took  aim  from  behind  some  craggy  banks  which 
k»M  llitniai!,  and  shot  the  major  dead.  He  the 
thnx^tbe  rilcfgod  coi^kMand  was  soon  beyond  pui 


laiE.    ifa  aflaivmda 


■iWt:. 


he  had  kiUed  on  i 


*kieh  had  boaod  hli 
nrioDs  other  writers 
uirn's  asaaslnation,  bat  it  is  only  now  ler  the  first  tin 
■^Sed,  by  a  full  diaclosure  of  the  facta  which  led  to 
^Whilst  Ibe  natives  ami  the  fugiUvc  princa  were  e 
l|ipg  every  species  of  h^dsliip,  Duke  William  and  hii 
dfnnidooH  al  Fort  Augustus  spent  thi' 
Icia  TO<^d  of  &slintj.     Gnriched  by 
tpoils,  the  Boldicrs  eould  purchase  all  the  luxuries  which 
the  LuwIoDda  oould  supfjy,  or  wliicb  could  be  am^ 
tolif  Inotportfd  orer  the  tirampians ;  and  for  aeveial 
waefcs  tbeir  ctmp  exhibited  all  the  coarse  and  obatte 
aos  revelries  sf  an  English  fair.     It  was  common,  wl 
JfttfOnnda  wen;  starving  around  them,  to  bear  these  n 
jSaauts  talking,  over  tfaair  fcosta,  of  the  lang'uor  and 
vBwn  of  their  carBfioigii — looking  witli  alTtcted  horror 
^ntbesablime  scenrry  arouud  them — ^nd  execrating  thi 
■vildi  for  bringing  tliem  into  such  a  wilderness,     tn  or. 
4«  to  amuse  thein,tliB  duke  iaslilntcd  riiccs,  which  wen 
■■■I  bj  Ibe  trulls  (^  tlie  camp,  with  circumstances  of  in 
^tmacj  »liich  £jrbid  deacription.    Genital  Hawley  bI 
^K>  raa  a  race  with  the  inlamuus  Howard,  and,  prohablji 
^— Jered  a  proficient  in  that  exercise  by  hia  pn    ' 
W^Aiik,  ^incd  it  by  tour  inches. 
i      "^  Acihu  time,"  »ays  the  volunteer  Ray,  "  most  of  the 
t^Alii  I  »'*hii  il   horwis.  which  tlicy  bought  and  sold  with 
laiii  umsar  at  a  law  price,  and  en  which  tliey  were  con- 
■t^uatly  riding  about,  to  the  negleot  of  tlieir  duty,  which 
maLde  it  oeccanry  to  pubiiih  an  order,  that,  unless 
medialel/paned  with,  the  animals  aljould  be  ahat.    I 
B.   .ooldiei'  ridioc  on  one  of  Ui^c  horses,  when  a  comi 
I n mring  by  atked  him,  'Tom,  what  hsst  thou  given 
!>^  ^^atlowaj?'    Tom  answered, 'Half  a  crown-'    '' 
e^LT  bj  faalv  replied  tho  other ;  '  I  saw  a  better  bought 
■r    ^^htecn  pence :'     Notwithstanding  tliis  lowness  of 
ri<:^!r     continues  Ray,  "  tho  vast  quantilios  of  cattle, 
•da    as  oien,  hones,  alieep,  and  goats,  taken  from  tlio 
ibeld^  and  bought  up,  in  the  hunp,  by  iJio  jockiits  and 

titH  ^m^tnoacy — all  of  which  was  divided  as  booty 
IB  ss  ■  isi  who  had  brouglit  tliem  in.  Tliese,  bcin 
It.  ua  Bearch  of  the  pretender,  fre({uently  came 
■•xs^aAf  rebels  that  had  Icfl  them,  rclhsiogtobc  reduced 

atMoBBnce,  which  ocr  Eoldiers  commonly  plundtrred 
B^  Wl«l,  so  that  many  of  them  grew  rich  by  tlie' 
tm««  «l  ipnL" 

rf^B  marmirs  of  tho  British  soldiery  at  thii  lime  hai 
:«?n  already  described  as  extremely  dissolute ;  but  : 
s  MMM^^tia^  there  was  now  added  a  degree  of  sava| 
/^wmmm,  wliieh  would  have  actually  disgraced  tlie  bi 
it<Mir  of  Italy.  Not  eontent  with  lning  waste  the 
MMaMJ-y  of  the 
-txs-*^»t  botbre  tlte  end  of  the  season,  over  peaceiiil  dis- 
rt-^m  ^  th>  very  gates  oi  the  capital ;  and  for  some 
1^?  SarotJand  might  be  said  lo  have  been  trealeil  through- 
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Bcniation  that  his  snldiera  were  breaking  the  laws  of  the 

land,  his  royal  highness  is  said  lo  have  answered  witli 
scorn,  "The  laws,  my  lord!  By  G— ,  I'U  make  a 
brigade  giro  laws."  No  form  of  trial  was  adopted  with 
the  inaurgents,  even  within  a  few  mites  of  tlie  seat  of 
the  Court  of  Session  ;  nor  did  the  soldiers  ever  appeal 
Ihe  neighbouring  justices  for  warrants,  when  about  to 
plunder  their  houacs.    The  lawful  creditors  of  uiiforlu. 

able  inatances,  morti- 

thc  properly  to  which 
they  looked  for  payment,  and  unceremoniously  expose  il 
lo  public  roup  for  llieir  own  behalf.  Bueh  transaclionf 
ullen  look  place  on  Sundays,  to  the  general  scandal  of  the 

Tiie  license  of  the  soldiery  extended  lo  the  rnost  tran- 
quil districts  of  the  country,  and  was  often  eiereiscd  upon 
peo)^  of  unquestionable  innooence.  A  party  of  dra- 
goons, hurrying  through  Nithsdile  in  search  of  some 
wandering  insurgents,  drew  up,  hungry  and  fatigued,  a* 
the  door  of  a  lonely  widow,  and  demanded  rcfreshnienl 
lad  of  aixtoen,  dressed  them  up  some  homely 


ig  kindness,  bow  she  lived. — "  Indeed,"  quoth 
ow  and  the  garden,  wi'  God's  blessing,  ia  a' 
(farm)."  He  rose,  and  with  his  sabre  killed 
the  cow,  and  destroyed  the  garden.  The  poor  wo 
thus  rendered  destitute,  soon  died  of  a  broken  heart: 
her  disconsolate  son  wandered  away  beyond  the  inquiry 
of  friends  or  tho  scarcli  of  eompsiiion.  Aflerwards,  in 
the  Seven-years'  War,  when  tho  British  nrmy  bad  gained 
a  great  and  signal  victory,  the  aoldiory  were  making 
merry  wilh  wine,  and  reeonnting  their  eipkjits,  when  a 
dragoon  cried  out,  "  I  once  starved  a  Scotch  witch  in 
Nlthsdale.  I  killed  her  cow  and  destroyed  her  greens; 
but,"  added  he,  "  she  ooidd  live,  for  all  thai,  on  her  Ood, 
as  ahe  said."  "  And  don't  you  rue  it  1"  cried  a  young 
soldier,  starling  up,  "  don't  yon  rue  it  7"  "Hue  what  ?" 
said  the  miscreant,  "  mo  aught  like  that  1"  "  Then,  by 
.,"  cried  the  youth,  nnaheatbing  bis  sword,  "that 
in  was  my  mother — draw,  you  brutal  villain,  draw!" 
They  (ought;  the  yoMh  passed  bis  aword  twice  throu^ 
the  dragoon's  body;  and,  while  be  turned  him  over  in 
tho  throes  of  death,  exclaimed,  "  Had  you  rued  it,  you 
should  have  been  only  punished  by  your  Ood  I" 
At  length,  a  pnblie  outrage  of  a  peculiarly  heinous 
re  became  the  means  of  terminating  this  rei^  o/(eii 
citium  of  Stirling,  liaving  given  offence  to  an  officer 
the  garrison  by  some  uncivil  expression  altered  in  the 
coarse  of  business,  was  aeiied  by  the  ruffiana,  stripped 
naked  on  the  pubUe  street,  bound  npon  a  lamp-post,  and 
'ore  flogged  in  miliLiry  fashion,  notwithstanding  the 
teilerenoeof  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  general  her- 
r  of  tlie  people.  The  news  of  tliis  transaetioa,  which 
..jppened  six  months  ailcr  Ihe  total  suppression  of  "  the 
rebellion,"  spread  over  all  Scotland,  and  bad  nearly  oc- 
Aioncd  a  new  insurrection.  Ths  state-officers  of  the 
luntry,  who  had  hitherto  meinly  submitted  to  the  do- 
mination of  the  soldiery,  then  at  last  saw  it  necessary  to 
remonslrote  againal  a  system  which  promised  so  much 
mischief;  and  on  IheLr  representation,  farther  violence 
was  prohibited  by  the  express  conimaod  of  goremment. 

Besides  the  measures  already  described  aa  having  ' 
taken  for  tha  captnro  of  the  CheniUer  and  his  Irii 
otlicrs  were  adopted  of  a  nature  which  showed  the  reeo- 
lotion  of  government  to  attain  that  object.  The  general 
assembly  of  the  cliurch,  about  the  end  of  May,  was  K- 
quired  to  command  all  the  plscod  clergymen  throughoui 
itry,  to  read  a  proelaioalion  from  their  pulpits,  '- 


fthe 


<lami nation  of  military 

"'  Forbes  was  occasionally  heard  amidst  tbcs 

Uke  that  of  Pity  described  in  the  allegory  a 

borbaroiu  scene  ;  but,  on  this  amio 

ith  tlie  duke,  by  a  rcprt 


ordered  every  miniater  and  every  loyo 
subject  to  exert  thcrasoives  in  discovering  and  sejzmg  lb 
rebcls;-and  the  general  assembly  comiuied  with  tlie  r( 
quisition,  contrary  no  less  lo  the  republican  independence 
afiected  by  Ibe  Scottish  church,  tlmo  to  tlie  dictates  of  th( 
jirospcl  which  they  professed  to  preacJi,  Many  of  the  in 
dividual  clergymen,  wilh  a  better  spirit,  refused  to  read 
tliis  paper,  or  lel\  it  to  be  read  by  their  precculera;  in 
coiiBoquence  of  which  the  duke  sent  another  order  to  the 
church,  commanding  every  minister  to  aivo  in  a  list  of 
the  rebels  belopging  to  his  parish.  Wi'Ji  this  last  still 
fewer  complied;  the  clergymen  of  Edinburgh  ranking 
among  the  recusants;  and  the  duke,  baring  then  used 
individual  applications  and  even  personal  enlrealii 
vain,  troubled  tbem  with  no  more. 

It  is  not  observable,  in  any  aulheatjc  dooumsnts,  that 
those  who  gave  Ibod  or  ehcller  lo  the  fugitivea,  were 
punished  wilh  death;  hut  it  ia  at  least  certain,  that 
olamalion  was  read  in  tho  churcliea  of  Perth  and 
ciuity,  by  order  of  tho  Duke  of  Cumberland,  tlireatening 
with  that  punishment  all  who  concealed  them,  or  even 
tbeit  anna.    Rowarda  wore  also  f%h:d  in  Irdand  and 
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tlie  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  ai^iehension  of  any  who  mi^t* 
land  in  those  territories;  and  tho  BriUsb  iliinisters  at  fo- 
reign courta  in  alliance  with  bis  majesty,  were  ordered 
'-  secure  all  who  might  take  refuge  llicni.  No  means, 
short,  were  omitted,  which  mignt  lend  to  the  grand 
object  of  exterminating  these  unhappy  victims  of  slate 
reeebtmenl. 

The  eonscquenee  was,  that,  besides  the  numbers  who. 
:rishcd  in  the  course  of  what  tho  soldiers  termed  ribet- 
urttng,  hundreds  were  immured  in  the Jeilftof  the  south 
and  Ihe  holds  of  tl)e  Brilith  cruisers.  'The  chief  men  of 
distinction  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  government,  besidM 
the  Earl  of  CroAarty  and  Lord  MacLeod,  who  had  been 
taken  befbro  Culloden,  were  the  Earl  of  Kilmsmock, 
Lords  LovaC  and  Balmerino,  Ihe  Marquis  of  Tnllibardina, 
and  Secretary  Mnrray.  I«rd  Kilmarnock's  capture  was 
attended  by  cireomstancee  peculiarly  afiecting.  Dorinf 
the^  eonToBion  of  the  High!  fhim  Culloden,  being  halt 
blinded  by  amoke  and  snow,  he  mistook  a  party  of  dra- 
goons for  FiliJames's  horses,  and  was  accordingly  taken, 
lie  was  soon  after  led  along  the  lines  of  Ihe  British  in- 
fantry, in  which  his  son,  llien  a  very  young  man,  held 
tho  conunission  of  an  ensign.  The  earl  had  leal  his  hat 
In  the  slrile,  and  his  long  hair  waa  flying  in  diaordar 
around  his  head  and  over  hia  (ace.  Tlie  soldiers  stood 
mote  in  their  tines,  beholding  the  unfortunate  nobleman* 
Among  the  rest  stood  Lord  Boyd,  compelled  by  his  aXia, 
tion  to  witness,  without  the  power  of  alleviating,  the  hn. 
milinbn  of  his  fttber.  When  the  earl  came  paot  the 
place  where  his  son  stood,  the  youth,  nnable  lo  bear  any 
longer  that  his  lalher'a  head  should  be  exposed  to  \ne 
storm,  Blei^d  out  of  the  ranks,  witbout  regard  to  disci- 
pline, and,  taking  off  bis  hat,  plaoed  it  over  hia  Ikther's 
disordered  and  wind.beaten  kicks.  He  then  returned 
to  his  place,  will 
ly  an  eye  that  si 


upon  a  sort  of  lil 
their  chief.  His 
beginning  ofJun 
and  depoaited  in 
upon  a  little  isle 

ecomiog  very 
imself,  after  bai 
for  two  days.     T 

-  lie  gentleman,  1  naiive  mi- 

-  JB,  ai  one  of  th  e ;  and  Se- 
cretary Mbrray,  aller  escaping  from  the  Highlands,  WM 
taken  in  the  house  of  bis  broUier.Jn-law,  Mr.  Hunter  of 
Polmood,  Peeblesshire.  They  were  oil  deapatched,  imder 
safe  custody,  to  London. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 


He  Bilglii  jMit  on  a  bin,  a  nnfflei.  and  a  keiehiuf,  and  »  escape, 

Charles  was  left  in  the  remote  and  desolate  ialand  of 
Benbeeula,  where  he  bad  arrived  after  a  night  voyage  of 
no  ordinary  danger.  His  accommodalions  in  this  place 
were  of  the  humblest  description.  A  cow-house,  desti- 
tute of  a  door,  was  his  palace;  his  couch  of  atato  was 
formed  of  filthy  straw  and  a  sail-cloth;  and  the  regal  ban- 
quet, compoeed  of  oat-moal  and  boiled  flesh,  was  served 
np  in  the  homely  pot  in  wbich  it  had  been  prepared.  The 
storm  continued  for  fourteen  hoars;  and  it  nas  not  till 
the  third  day  after,  (Tuesday,  the  S9th  of  April,)  that  he 
conld  leave  the  island.  They  set  sail  for  Stornoway,  the 
chief  port  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  where  Donald  MacLeod 
entortaincd  hopes  of  procuring  a  vessel  lo  eonvey  the 
prince  lo  France.  A  storm,  however,  coming  on,  as  on 
the  Girmer  occasion,  their  little  vessel  was  dritsn  in  npoD 
the  small  Isle  of  Glass,  about  forty  mites  northward  of 
Benbeeula,  and  lolly  aa  far  distant  from  Stoinoway, 
The^  disembarked  about  two  hours  belbre  daybreak,  and, 
ftndmg  the  inhabitants  engaged  in  tho  hostile  intereat 
under  tho  Laird  of  MacLeod,  were  obliged  toaasuine  the  ' 
character  of  morcbantmcn  who  bad  been  shipwrecked  in 


crew  taking  other  names.  They  were  eulerlained  here 
by  Donald  Campbell,  a  larmer;  who  was  so  hind  as'to 
lend  his  own  boat  to  Donald  MacLeod,  that  he  migh^  go 
to  Stornoway,  in  order  to  hire  a  vessel  for  tho  prince's 
ncrvicc.  Donald  set  out  next  day,  leaving  the  prince  in 
Campbell's  house. 

'  messa^  came  from  the  fiilbliil  UacLeod  on  the  3d 
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of  M*j,  mlimatiiig  his  hsving  auccsBded  in  hii  object, 
and  roqusitin^  tlie  pijncs  iiamediately  to  att  forward, 
AnO'hnr  boat,  tliorcfore,  boing  muincd,  Charles  «el  sail 
neit  day  for  Stornowiiy^'l'ho  wind  praTlDg  contrary,  he 
waa  ablired  lo  land  "iri  Locli  Seafarth,  at  the  di»tance  or 
thirty  mile*  from  Stornownj.  All  thia  way  he  had  lo 
wa!k  OQ  loot  over  a  p.ithlcss  inoor,  whicli,  in  sddition  lo 
ail  othef  disaiivanUECf,  wis  ailremelyweU  I(  waa  for. 
tunate,  however,  that  lie  did  not  imniedialelj  reach  Wu 
destined  port,  as  tho  pcopln  there,  apprised  of  hia  ap- 
proach bv  a  lealooa  prcaliylerian  clergyman  of  the  Isle 
of  Uiat,  iiad  risen  in  arma  against  him,  their  imagina- 
tions  poaaeneft  bj  an  idea,  that  he  would  bnrn  Iheir 
town,  carry  off  their  cat^e,  and  force  a  tcihcI  into  hia 
Krriee.  Being  mialcd  by  the  ignorance  of  their  guide, 
the  discoDBolDto  little  party  did  not  got  netF-Slornoway 
till  the  5th  at  nnon  ;  wbon,  stopping  at  the  Point  of  Ary- 
niih,  about  half  a  mile  from  town,  they  sent  forward 
their  gaide  to  Donald  MacLeod,  im|doring  him  to  bring 
then)  oat  f  >ine  refrishment  Donald  hood  came  with 
praxis  tons,  and  took  them  to  the  house  of  Mis.  MacKeniic 
of  Kildnn,  whore  the  prince  wont  to  sleep.  Returning  to 
Stomoway,  Donald  was  conlbondcd  to  obsef  ve  tlie  people 
all  ciaing  in  the  commotion  alluded  to:  He  exerted  hi^ 
eloquence,  to  show  them  the  absurdity  of  theii  TcarB,  rc- 
oreaenling  the  inability  of  the  prince  with  so  email  a 
band  tc  do  them  the  least  injury,  and  finally  threaten. 
incr  that,  if  they  should  hurt  but  a  hair  of  hia  head,  it 
would  be  amply  and  learfully  revenged  npon  them,  in 
this  their  lonely  ailuation,  hy  his  royal  highnow'a  foreign 
friendg.  By  working  upon  their  pity,  alternately,  and 
their  fears,  he  auccecded  in  pacifying  them  ;  and  all  Ihcj 
at  last  desired  waa,  that  he  thonld  Icare  their  country. 
Donald  requested  to  have  a  pilot;  but  nobody  could  be 
persuaded  to  perform  that  service.  lie  then  returned  to 
tb«  hoaae  in  which  the  prince  was  reposing,  ond  inform. 
ed  him  of  the  disagreeable  as)>ect  of  his  affairs.  Some 
proposed  to  fly  instantly  to  the  moors;  but  Charles  re- 
■olicil  eh  a  meaaore  ahould 

encou  'hey  soon  afler  learn. 

«d,thi  c  to  Lenis,  had  been 

taken  r,  while  tlie  other  two 

bad  fl  f  the  people  of  Storn- 

oway.  cd  to  spend  tho  after- 

noon,  it  Mra.  MacKeoiie's 

Th  had  at  this  time  only 

sii  sh  mI  a  cow  during  their 

raHde  lady  rbfused  to  take 

paym  ral   highnesa.     Tlicy 

■bo  p  riih  plenty  of  brandy 

and  sugar.  Edward  Burke  acted  as  cook,  though  thi 
prince  occasionally  interfered  with  his  duties,  and,  oi 
tho  present  occasinn,  prepared  with  hia  own  lianda  a  cake 
of  oat-meal,  mixed  with  the  brains  of  the  coiv.  With 
tlicae  piDvisions,  the  whole  party  act  sail  nei: 
in  the  boat,  which  had  returned  ashoie  during  the  nighl- 
Tbe  prince  wished  to  go  to  Bolleiu  in  Kintail;  but  the 
men  refused,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage. 
Soon  after,  four  l^ge  Teasehi  appearing  at  ■  distance, 
they  put  Into  the  small  desert  IhIc  of  Eiurn  or  Iffurt, 
near  Harria,  a  little  way  north  of  Glasa,  where  they  had 
been  a  few  days  before. 

The  island  was  inhabited  by  only  a  few  fishermen,  ill 
of  whom  fled  lo  the  interior  at  the  approach  of  the  boat, 
whicli  they  believed  to  be  sent  with  a  preas.gang  from 
the  ve»e!s  within  sight.  They  left  their  fish  in  lii^e 
quantities  drying  upon  the  shore,  lo  the  great  satiiifaelion 
of  tho  wanderers,  who  made  a  hearty  ineol  upon  it.  The 
pnnrx  was  going  lo  lay  down  money  upon  the  plac« 
where  they  got  Uie  fish,  bat  the  ingenious  Donald  pro- 
Tented  him,  by  representing  Ihe  necessity  of  acting  np 
to  their  suppoted  character  of  a  press-gang ;  adding, 
cording  to  llie  report  of  Dugold  Graham — 


"lai 


It  then: 


1  of  war' 


To  take  all  things,  but  nought  to  pay?" 


REBEUJOIf  IN   SCOTLAND. 

aland.  These  lellows  mantfesling  a  doire  of  seizing  the 
boat,  Burke,  to  escape  their  clutches,  was  under  the  ue. 
ccssity  of  hastily  jumping  back  into  it,  and  pushing  off 
from  the  shore.  On  account  of  llie  calm,  they  had  tc 
row  all  night,  ntthough  eicessivcly  &int  for  want  of 
food.  About  daybreak,  cliey  hoisted  their  sail  to  Caleb 
the  wind,  which  then  began  to  rise. 

Not  having  any  fresh  water,  they  were  obliged,  during 

is  miserable  day,  lo  subeiEt  on  meal  stirred  Into  brine. 

Charles  himectf  is  said  to  hive  partaken  this  nauseous 

food  with  BOine  degree  of  saliafiiction,  observing  that,  if 

itcd  a  throne,  he  should  not  fail  to  remem. 

ber  "  those  who  dined  with  him  to-day."    It  ought  to  be 

'--ined,  that  they  fort nnatcly  were  able  to  quaiify 

J  leater  drammoek,  as  it  was  called,  with  a  dram 
of  brandy. 

Charles's  route  having  been  discovered  by  his  enemies, 
llie  huDg  lalaiid  wot  now  invested  by  a  great  number  of 
English  war-veaaela.  whiUl  tiiu  kind  was  traversed  by 
nearly  two  tijousond  militia;  so  that  It  seemed  scarcely 
possible  he  should  Bscapc,    lie  was  actually  chased  fur 
tbi-ea  leagucH  by  an  English  ship,  midcr  tfae  command  of 
a  Captain    Fcrgusson;  hut  escaped  among  the  rocks  at 
tliu   Point  of  Itoundil,   in  tho  Ilariia.      Soon  aOci,  on 
ills  cournc,  the  boat  was  espied  and 
pursued  by  another   sliip;  and  it  waa  with  the  greatest 
dilHcully  the  crow  got  ashore  upon   BenbcculEt.      But 
Providence  seemed  to  guard  him   In  all   dangers  i  for 
rccly  hod  ha  landed,  when  a  storm  arose,  and  blew 
pursuers  off  the  coaat.    Charles,  elated  at  the  double 
ope  ho  had  made,  could  not  help  ciclaiming  to  his 
Qpanions,  that  he  bclle\'ed  be  waa  not  designed  to  die 
by  cither  weapon  or  water. 
Soon  alUr  landing  upon  Benbecnia,  one  of  Cie  boot- 
en  began  to  search  among  the  rocks  for  shcU-lish,  and 
bad  the  good  fortune  to  catch  a  crab,  which  he  held  up 
"le   prince  with   i  joyful  eiclamalion.     Charlci  in- 
ly look  a  pail  or   bucket,   which  they  carried   with 
I,  and  ran  to  receive  the  £tb  from  the  man's  hands. 
They  were  fortunately  aoon  able  to  Ul  thU   reaael  with 
"  's  ;  and  they  then  directed  tlicir  iitepa  to  a  hut  about 
milos  inland,  Charles  insisting  upon  carrying  tlie 
bucket.     On  reaching  the  hotel.  It  was  found  lo  be  one 
of  the  very  meancat  and  muat  primitive  description  )  the 
door  being  so  low,  that  they  were  obliged  lo  enter  upon 
Iheir  hands  and  hnees.    Reaolvlng  here  to  remain  for 
some  linie,  Charlea  ordered  his  laithful  servant  Burke  to 
inprove  tlie  hovel  by  lowering  llie  llireabold.     Ue  also 
enl  a  message  to  the  old  Laird  of  Clanraiuld,  the  father 
f  bis  youtliful  adherent,  acquainting  him  of  his  arrival, 
and  ot  hij  present  liapless  condilion. 

Ganranald,  who  had  lived  in  the  Long  Island  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  war,  came  immediately,  bring, 
lith  hjm  some  Spanish  wines,  provisions,  shoes,  and 
ingB.    Ho  foond  the  youth  who  had  recently  agi- 
tated Britain  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  whose 
pretensions  to  a  throne  he  considered  indubitable,  rcclln- 
'  ig  in  a  hovel  little  larger  than  an  English  hog-slye,  and 
thousand  times  more  filthy;  his  face  haggard  with  dis- 
ise,  hunger,  and  oxpoaare  to  the  weather ;  and  his  ahirt, 
•  ose  tho  ciprcaHvo  language  of  Dougal  Graham,  as 
dingy  as  a  dishclouL    He  procured  him.Eii  good  shirts 
from  Lady  Clanranald,  witli  a  snpply  of  every  other  con. 
vonlence  which  waa  attainable;  and  after  spending  a  day 
in  the  hut,  it  was  determined  tbst  be  ahould  re- 
I  n  more  scquealcred  and  secure  place  of  hiding, 
c  centre  of  South  Oist 

c  removing,  the  prince  deapatched  Donald  Mac- 
Leod to  the  Mainland,  with  letters  to  Lochiel  and  Secre- 
tary Murray,  desiring  to  know  tho  state  of  ofiaira  in  the 
country,  and  teqikeatiog  iVom  the  secretary  a  aupply  of 
cash  for  the  purchase  i^  provisions.  On  making  appli 
cation  to  Murray,  whom  he  found  with  Lochiel  near  th 
head  of  Loch  Arkaig,  Donald  was  informed  that  "  be  had 
only  MKty  Innis-d'ors  for  the  supply  of  his  < 
lies,  and  oonld  not  spare  any  lor  the  use  of  ha  royal 
highness."    Tho  faithfiit    messenger,  having     -    '     ' 


<t  wittiont  violi 
His  lodfri"g  liorewBSB  miaorable  hovel,  tho  roof  of  which 
was  so  imperfect,  that  il  had  to'  be  covered  with 


the  party  onco  more  set  aail,  and,  cruising  along  thi 
ahorei  of  the  Long  Island,  touched  at  Glass  (where  they 
had  been  before,)  with  tho  intention  of  poying  Donald 
Campbell  for  the  hire  of  his  boat.  Before  they  had  got 
time  tn  land,  four  men  came  up,  and  it  was  thought  ne- 
cesaary  to  send  Edward  Burke  ashore  to  confor  with 
them,  before  the  prince  ihonld  hazard  hia  porsan  on  tho 


r,  poeaessed  o 


ing  fowl  upon  the  wing.*     Sometimes  be  also  vtat  onl 

in  a  boat  upon  the  creek  near  his  residence;  and,  wjlb 

hand-lines,  ccugbl  a  species  of  fish  called  Lytbi.    Host 

"  hia  failhfijl  boatmen  still  remained  with  him,  and  be 

IS  provided  by  Clauranald  with  a  doicTi  of  Eloul  gilliei 

act  OB  ivatdimen  and  couriers.     The  old  gentians^ 

well  as  his  brother  Boisdale,  often  attended  faia,  to 

leer  hia  solitude  and  administer  lo  his  comforti. 

Aflcr  having  spent  several  weeks  in  tliii  fithion  it 

Glencoradale,  Cliarles  was  at  last  obli^  to  nvaae  hii 

ikulking  mode  of  life,  on  learnmg  that  Ibe  myi. 

roidons  of  government,  whose  vessels  eniiied  everywhere 

around,  had  now  resolved  lo  sweep  over  Ihe  whole  of  llit 

Long  Islond  from  end   to  end,  for  the  purpose  of  en. 

losing  him  in  their  toils.     "  It  la  impossible,"  says  coe 

ho  attended  him,  "  lo  eipnas  Ihe  constematiOTi  whiA  ■ 

this  intelligence  occasioned  among  the  prince's  atteail- 

ants.     The  island  invested  by  war-vesseli,  travened  bj 

hthdnida  of  soldiers,  every  ferry  guarded,  and  no  prrsoi 

permitted  to  leave  the  oooat  without  a^nunporl — aofe 

seemed  to  be  altojfClber  intpricticablo^     Hia  usnsl  faJ 

'  -tune,  hower,  attended  him;  snd,  by  the  actrrhy  nd 

plance  of  the  people  of  the  island,  all  of  whom  kim 

lo  and  whnt  he  was,  a'nd'^looli  every  means  to  aiaiil 

m,  he  at  length  evaded   all  tho  perils  that  envirand 

It  was  when  thus  hard  prnteA  in  &.frih  tbt,  Hai 
Charles  became  indebted  Sf  HBteimediate  jHoasTaliia 
Miss  Fkira  MDcDonBlc^'K|^Be  which,- bcCdi^  K 
the  prediction  of  J>r.  Johnst^^K  liot  in  imttf,  tot 
which  no  historian,  it  may  be  added,  will  cvei  mnft 
without  profbund   respect.     Thia  lady,  tbe   dinehte 
Donald  of  Milton,  in  tho  Island'  of  SoOIh  Via, 
therefore  a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  was  then  is  the  ptj^ 
■■        attractive  person,  and  eait^F 
icompllihmcnts    oiffand  ^Ht 
fathM'kaiiag  Vd 
during  her  infancy,  her  mother  was  married  to  MiKOori- 
ald  of  Armadale,  in  tl>c  Isle  of  Skye,  wb«  wu  it  tia 
head  of  one  of  the  eorpa  of  militia  now  palndling  SosU 
Uist     She  was  generally  an  inmate  in  the  Euuily  <f  hi 
brother,  Ihe  proprietor  of  Milton  ;  but, 
-isided,  on  a  visit,  utOrmaclade,  the  bou: 
>  whose  bmily  she  was  nearly  related.    O^eal 
nploycd  to  oak  her  good  aervioiB  for  thf  prince,  Aea- 
rcssed  an  earnest  desire  at  least  lo  fee  diat      ''  ~^' 
personage  ;  and  was  accordingly  brought  to  an 
with  Ilia  royal  highness.     She  foimd  mm  emaciaMaiih 
bad  health,  though  possessed  of  a  wonderfiil  de^nc  <d 
good  humour  and  cheerfulness  ;  ond,  nnable  to  regsstAl 
influence  of  his  presence,  she  at  once  agrecsd  ta  do  n^ 
thing  in  her  power  for  his  service. 

When  tlie  project  for  his  eseope  had  been  HTttled, 
Macdonnid  repaired  lo  her  step-father,  and  di 
passport  for  herself,  a  man-servant,  and  her  i 
entitled  Betty  Burke ;  profoseing  tn   Ik 

unsuspicious  of  hia  slepJaughter's  design, 

passport  without  demur,  and  even,  at  MisH  F^fr«%  av 

gestion,  recommended  Betty  Burke  lo  hia  wife  ■ 

■■    It  spinner  of  flai,  and  a  good  servant.      SiB 

tho  prince,  who  now  lay  by  himself  in  ajll 

upon  tlie  shore,  about  a  mile  from  the  hoosctf  < 

clade.     She  was  accompanied  by  the  Lady  di 

nts,  who  carried  alriTMlai 

On  entering  the  but,  tliey  found  his  toyoJ 
gaged  in  roasting  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  sbe 
wooden  spit ;  a  eight  at  which  some  of  the  p 
not  help  shedding  tears.  Charles,  always  the 
cemed  at  his  distrcsainiF  circumstances,  tfaongti  nrMV 
iwest  humiliation,  compromising  Ihe  '*" 
of  his  lofty  pretensions,  ioculsrly  obierrcd,  that  il«i 
be  well,  perhaps,  for  all  kings  if  they  had  to  come  tka-v-., 
such  a  fiery  ordeal  as  he  was  uowenduring.  Tlitj  m^' 
afUr  sal  down  lo  dinner,  Mies  MscDonald  tta  his  i^ 
bond  and  Lady  Clanranald  on  bis  lefL     A  BnuII  ■talf 


letters  from  both  gentlemen,  and  purchased  two  ankers 
of  brandy  at  a  guinea  each,  returned  lo  the  Long  Island, 

'here  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  days. 
When  Donald  returned,  he  found  the  prince  in  a  bet- 

!T  hut  than  that  in  which  he  had  left  him,  having  two 
cow-hides  stretched  eat  upon  four  slicks,  as  an  awning 
to  cover  him  when  asleep.  His  habitation  was  called  tho 
Forest-house  of  Glcnooradale.-being  ailiiBted  in  a  lonely 
and  secluded  vale,  with  a  convenient  access  either  to  the 
hiltii  or  tho  sea,  in  case  ofa  visit  from  the  enemy.  South 
Ulal  is  remarkable  above  all  Ihe  Ifebridea  for  abundance 
of  game,  and  Charles  had  here  amused  himself  with  field 
sprats.    Ha  allowed  himself  remarkably  expert  in  aboot- 


•  During  his  residence  at  this  place,  he  one  Aayj** 

deer,  which  Edward  Burke  carried  home.      ""WWI 

me  colops  ojfc  venison  were  preparing,  a  bggg^ty 

..me  in,  and,  iSRhoul  question  or  ceremony,  thrwl  1^ 

hand  amongst  the  meat,     E.  B.,  being  very  Bng7j,R<* 

him  a  smart  alroke  with  tfie  back  of  his  hand  ;  at  nidi 

prince  said, '  Oh,  m on,  thou  don't  remember  ■*!»<■  «rf|» 

lure,  which  commands  to  feed  the  hungry  and  doMfr  Ar 

naked.    Yon  ongbt  rather  to  give  him  meal  tbsn  aihif* 

See  that  you  put  clothes  on  him — forwhichi  mh^fu^' 

Thia  was  presently  done,  and  the  prince  added,  '  I  «W" 

not  bear  to  He  a  Christian  perisb  for  want  of  fW*/ 

raiment,  had  I  the  power  to  asnst  then.' " 


^ii2>a)i:s»s  s^s^Li^ii^i^  (i}i:B(i)iira>ii's^i»(&  SkixiBiBi^^BT, 


PHILADELPHIA,    SEPTEMBER  3,  1833. 
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Ibid  boen  previous!/  msda  roady,  and  WM  now  floallng 
DEar  the  ■hare. 
The  [art;  was  soon  after  inlbrmed  by  a  messenger, 

lint  General  Carapboll,  witli  b  great  piuty  of  soldiers, 
htil  uci'red  at  Ormoclaile,  in  queal  ot  Cliorles.  IaiI; 
ClanrsiuiW  jndged  it  proper  to  go  home,  to  amuss  them. 
TTie  commanding-  officer  aisioiiied  hot  very  strictly ;  hut 
ibe  rssdily  escosed  herself,  by  the  pretert  thi.1  siie  had 
been  viiiting  a  sick  child.  She  was  aflerwnrds  taken 
into  custody,  along  with  her  husband  ;  and  both  paid  for 
Ihcir  kindncD  to  tbe  prince  by  a  long   confimmcat  at 

"*  Soon  after  she  had  left  the  prince,  he  and  his  company 

"■  mte  dreidfully  alarmed  by  seeing  four  wherries,  full  of 

^'  amai  inea,  sailing  along  close  by  the  shore.    They  in- 

"  ntantiveiUnguiahcdaRrc  of  heath  and  aticks  which  Uicy 

*^  hadliiMnttowarni  thcmaoivBB,  and  sought  concealment 

=  bchini  lbs  rocks  of  the  beach.     The  boats  sailed  past 
witiaB  jninkcl-shot,  without  the  sailors  having  pcrccivi  ' 

Ii  WIS  on  tbo  evening  of  Kridar,  the  SStii  of  Jun  . 

list  Charles  set  sail  from  tlie  Long  Island,  where,  during 

liie  last  two  months,  he  had  encountered  so  many  risks. 

He  was  dreassd  in  attire  suitable  to  his  character  qj  an 

Iriiih  sening-^irt— namely,  a  coarse  printed   gown,  a 

lightJxilourod  quilted  petticoat,  and  a  mantle  of  dnn 

jHmblet,  made  in  the  Irish  ftsbion,  with  a  hood,    iiis 

dicumstvces  had  rendered  it  necessary,  aoniB  time  be- 

ih«,  that  he  shoald  part  with  his  liuth till  friends,  Sulhvan, 

9Neal,  Edward  Buikc,  and  Donald  MacLeod;  and,  when 

he  now  embarked  6r  Skye,  he  wa»  only  aceomponied  by 

Miss  MacDoDild,  and  a  person  named  Neil  MacEachan, 

neitter  oT  whom  be  had  ever  seen  a  week  before.    It  is 

„      wOTthr  of  remark,  that  the  last- mentioned  person,  who 

..      jsased  fir  Miss  MacDonald's  scrvanl,  but  who  wna  in 

itiiity  a  sort  of  preceptor  in  the  &mily  of  Clonruiald, 

'    xMS  Iho  fUthor  of  Marshal  MacDooald,  Duke  of  Taren- 

t->  tim.samuch  distinguished  for  military  acliicvemcnl  and 

^H   loKjurable  bearing  during  the  wars  of  Bonapartc._ 

',  '•     Burke,    after    being    neatly    starved  to  deatli  in  the 

.^•orse  of  a  loi^  concealment  in  o  cave  in  South  Uist 

'■ -tially  escaped  3l  hia  troubles,  and  spent  the  rest  of  hi; 

,    iftaiEdiiiburgbin  tbe  humble  situation  of  a  street  por- 

^.'fcrw  chairman.     Good  old  Donald  MacLeod  waa  seiicd 

'  isoa  aRcr  parting  with  the  prince,  and  taken  on  board  a 

^  jj2jp  of  war,  wlicre  he  was  quealioned  by  General  Carop- 

^  MuL  The  conversation  is  worthy  of  record,  as  exemplify- 

'Kg  the  pure  and  exalted  honour  of  Itie  old  man.    The 

''Cnicr^ukcd  if  he  bad  been  along  with  the  Chcvolisr. 

'PYes,''  said  Donald,  ••  I  wiiina  deny 'L"—" And  do  you 

'.■liww,"  enqaitcd  the  general,  "what  money  was  upon 

*':  that  Kcntlemaa's  boidT — no  Ivsa  than  thirty  thousand 

pooodt  sterling — nsiun  which  would  have  made  you  and 

'oor  fimily  happy  fur  ever!"— "  What,  then?"  replied 

'icLetod.  "what  tliough  I  had  gotten  17     I  could  not 

hare  enjoyed  it  for  two  days,     (^nseience  would  have 

got  the  better  of  inc.    But,  oltliough  I  could  have  gotten 

■11  EoKland  and  Scotland  for  my  pains,  I  would  not,  after 

lis  iJirowiiig  himaelf  upon  my  care,  have  allowed  a  hair 

t^  his  head  to  bo  touched!"     Sullivan  made  his  escape, 

tmaai  after  parting  with  liia  master,  in  a  French  war.aliip 

IWbich  came  to  Soutli  Uist  for  the  purpose  of  taXing  away 

Mfe  prince ;  and  O'Neal  surrendered  as  a  prisoner  of  wi 

[  CHAPTER  XXXL 
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The  weather  continued  fair  till  they  Iiad  got  sevora! 
ieagoea  from  shore,  when  it  became  somewhat  lompeatu- 
lUs.  ELicjKWcd  in  an  open  boat  to  the  cold  night  air,  at 
he  mercy  of  a  raging  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  haunted 
ly  llio  fear  of  man's  more  deadly  hoetilily^ — -the  b 
iono  of  th«  little  party  cannot  be  snppoeed  to  have  lieen 
■try  aj^r^onblc.  Charles  could  not  help  perceiving  thi 
ineaflioBBa  of  his  aUcndanls ;  and,  anxious  to  compcoaatc, 
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playful  stoi 
which  yielded  Ibcm  eonsiderablc  amusemenU 

When  day  dawned,  they  found  lliemsclvcs  surrounded 
'  a  shoreless  sea,  without  any  means  of  dclertnining  in 
what  part  of  the  Hebrides  they  were.  'I'hey  sailed,  how- 
-.er,  but  a  little  way  farther,  when  they  Jterecivcd  Hit 
ifty  mountains  and  dark  bold  headlands  of  Skye.  Mak. 
ig  witJi  all  speed  towards  that  coast,  tbey  toon  fomid 
themselves  off  Waternish,  the  western  point  of  the  island, 
idvenlure  occured  ivljich  had  nearly  proved  tlic 
destruction  uf  tlie  prince,  and  which  rsn  nigh  to  Involve 
tlie  whoio  party  in  one  drcnilful  fiile.  Tiicy  had  no  soon- 
er drawn  near  to  the  shore,  tlian  tJiey  perceived  it  bo. 
come  covered  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  all  of  them  clad 
in  tbo  sanguine  garments  which  betoken  sucli  deadly 
danger  lo  the  princely  fugitive.  Tbo  boat  was  withi 
ahotoftliese  men,  bofoie  they  were  observed.  Wb 
the  boatmen  st  length  perceived  them,  llicy  lost  no  tin 
in  changing  the  direction  of  their  oars.  Tlie  soldiers 
called  upon  tliem  to  land,  upon  peril  of  being  she 
it  was  resolved  to  escape  at  all  risks,  and  they  exerted 
tlieir  utmost  energies  in  pulling  off  their  litUe  vctsel. 
The  soldiers  Iheo  put  their  ttireot  in  execution,  by  dit 
charging  a  volley,  the  bolls  of  which  struck  tlie  water  i 
every  direction  around,  though  fortunately  without  hit- 
ting the  boat  or  any  of  lis  crew.  Tho  whole  of  the  parly 
not  excepting  either  the  royal  or  the  female  iodividual 
displayed  a  high  degree  of  fortitude  on  tliia  trying  occa- 
Charlos  at  first  called  upon  tlie  boatmen  "not  to 

._  tho  villains,"  (or  so  he  termed  the  soldiers;  and 

tbey  assured  him,  that,  if  they  cared  at  all,  'twas  only 
for  him  ;  to  which  he  replied,  witli  ucdamit 
of  demeanour,  "  Oh,  no  uiar  of  me!"  He  tbi 
Mias  MacDooald  to  lie  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
void  the  bullets ;  as  nothing,  he  said,  would 
iat  moment  greater  pain  llu  '■"  - 
dent  were  lo  befall  her.  'I'iic  truly  noble 
he  addressed,  instead  of  obeying  his  wuilies,  declared  tliat 
<as  hero  with  a  purpose  lo  save  liis  life,  and  not  to 
eare  of  her  even — tllul  she  would  consider  herself 
deffradedif  she  were  to  use  an^  measure  for  hci 
satety,  while  the  person  of  her  prince  was  exposed; — and 
she  entreated  that  be  would  take  care  of  a  life  which 
llian  hers,  by  occupying  the  ( 
of  secarily  which  ho  had  pointed  out  lo  her.  Charles 
was  astouishcd  at  tho  extravagant  heroism  of  his  con 
iss,  and  proceeded  to  use  still  more  urgent  entrcn 
Uie  bullets  were  eiery  monicnt  coming  in  great  ii 
bcrs  from  the  shore.  But  slio  gavea  decided  ncex-tii 
all  that  he  could  urge ;  and  he  only  at  last  prevaiW  ujion 


unwilling  to  injure  him.  The  whole  clans  of  course  took 
their  cue  from  tlic  chiefs,  and  were  sqaally  Inclined  to 
There  were  only  several  troops  of  regular 
Infantry  upon  Ihc  it-land,  ftoni  whom  any  harm  coutd  ba 
ipprchendcd  ;  end  they,  fortunately,  wera  «ot  very  vigi- 

Proceeding  to  Kilbride,  near  the  nortlicfn  extremity 
of  the  island,  Iho  little  liarty  landed  at  a  short  distance 
from  Moydh&Iat,  or  MugsUt,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander 
MacDonald.  Sir  Alexander  liimMlfwas  linown  to  bo 
absent,  in  attendance  upon  llie  Duke  of  Cumberland  ; 
>ut  Flora  had  taken  care,  before  leaving  Uist,  to  apprise 
lis  lady,  by  means  of  a  friend  named  Mrs.  MseDsMstd, 
if  her  visit  and  its  purpose.  She,  now,  therefore,  went 
orward  lo  the  house,  along  with  Charles  end  Mr.^Mac 
Eachan,  in  full  hopo  of  meeting  with  a  favouraiilc  rcccp- 
■-  m." 

Lady  Margarot  MacDonald,   to   whose  honour    lb* 
ince's  life  was  now  to  bs  intrusted,  was  the  daugh- 
r  of  Alexander    Earl    nl    Eglinloune,   an    unsTOwed 
Jacobite,  and  of  Susanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Kennedy  of  Colioan,  who  had  ranked  among  lbs  most 
violent    cavaliers  of   Iho   preceding  age.      Descended 
from  fi  lends  of  the  exiled  Jatnily,and  married  lea  chief- 
tain who  was  every  thing  but  an  active  partisan  i  fAiy 
catcd  in   High  Church  principles,  and  possessed  ofsn 
honourable  and  exalted  mind  ;  she  could  not  fail  to  bs- 
friend  the  unliirtunsle  wanderer  who  had  now  coins  lo 
her  shores.     It  was  fortunate   Ihat   her  ladyship   pos- 
ssod  talent  and  presence  of  aiind  aufficient  Icrseeoiid 
ir  predilections  and  benctoleneof 

Leaving  Charles  alone  at  a  safe  plsse  in  the  neigb- 

Kirhood  of  Moydhstal,  his  ho^lc  conducirsss   went 

forward  to  the  house,       ■    ""  reconnoilre, 

.ady  M  This  prs- 

I   proved  to  lis'  icessary,  for 


comprised,  lliey  ensconced  themselves  together  in  tlie 
bottom  of  tho  host;  and  tlie  rowers  soon  pulled  litem  out 
of  all  further  danger. 

^Vlicn  onec  more  fairly  out  to  sea,  and  in  some  mca. 
sure  recovered  from  this  olarm.  Miss  MacDonald,  over. 
come  with  the  watchfulness  and  anxiety  of  tbe  night,  fi'll 
asleep  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boaL     Charles  had  prcvi- 

server,  refusing  to  psrtnke  of  a  small  qiiantily  of  ivine 
which  Lady  Clanranald  had  brought  to  him  before  em. 
barking,  upon  the  pica  that  it  rfioiud  be  reserved  for  her, 
both  on  account  of  her  sex,  aud  tlio  extraordinary  hard, 
ahipa  she  was  undergoing.  He  now  sol  down  beside 
her,  and  watehoi  with  louder  and  anxious  reKard,  lest 
the  boatmen  should  happen  to  disturb  her  in  (Tic  course 
of  their  awkward  evolutions. 

In  the  eogerncss  of  Duke  William's  emissaries  to 
take  Charles  upon  tlie  Long  Island,  were  tliey  had  cer- 
tain information  he  was,  Skye,  on  which  the  prince  was 
now  about  to  land,  and  which  is  at  least  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant finm  that  remote  eluator  of  isles,  was  left  compara. 
lively  unwslched.  It  is  true,  the  MacDonolds  and  Mnc- 
Leods,  who  cliiedy  possessed  Skyo,  had  remained  well- 
affected  to  government,  and  now  formed  a  sort  of  militia 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  capturing  the  great  public 
enemy.  But  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  and  the  Laird 
ofMBcLeod,ehio&ofthe  two  clans,  were  in  secret  friend. 
ly  to  tlie  Chevalier,  liaving  only  refrained  from  joining 
bin)  for  prudential  reasons,  and  would  bavo  been  now  very 


(here  wore  bi 

ladyship,  belonging  '  patrols  the 

iland.     Miss  MacDo  lofpresenca 

fmlnd  which  relieci  on  lier,weiil 

ito  the  room  when  silting,  and 

anversed  with  (lien  ho  day ,  and 

llie  proIeHsed  object  o  d  previously 

consuUod  with  Lady  Margaret,  regarding  the  disposal 
of  the  prince;  and  her  ladynhip  hod  dale r mined  upon 
lie  neighbouring  isle  of  ijassay,  the 
laird  of  which  was  there  in  hiding  with  soma  select 
friends,  in  whoso  company  tbe  prince  would  be  quite 
fe. 

Lady  Margaret,  being  olligiid  to  remain  at  fiome  !of 
...B  entortaininent  of  lior  iiitlilary  guests,  was  obliged  Id 
dopule  Mr.  MacDonald  ufKingsburgli,  (Sir  Alexander's 


There  stilt  lives  (July  1»S7)  an  ancient  adherent  of 
lliis  family,  who  happened  to  be  tending  cattle  near  the 
house,  at  tho  same  lime  lliat  Flora  MacDonald  passed 
(awards  it  from  llie  shore,  attended  by  her  i<uppo«d  Kr- 
vant.  lie  was  born  in  tbo  same  year  witli  the  piiace; 
was  then,  of  course,  twenty-six  years  of  age;and  is  now 
an  hundred  and  seven.  Me  rsuiember»rh«  says,  with  as 
mnch  distinctness  as  if  tlio  circumstance  happened  yos- 
tordny,  seeing  two  women,  one  of  ILem  meanly,  and  the 
other  finely  i^esscd,  approach  him  as  fie  was  siding  upon 
tho  hi1l.sldc.  Slie  who  was  finest  hi  appearance,  and 
also  shortest  in  stature,  asked  hini  in  Gaelic,  if  there  wan 
not  a  well  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  answered  Ihat 
there  was;  aud  he  immediately  conducted  liie  strangers 
toa  spring,  which,  from  its  dedication  to  the  Virgin,  was 
called  St.  .Mary's  Well.  Here  tlie  tallest  iady  pot  her 
band  into  her  poeaci,  and  pulled  ont  a  thing  which  look' 
ed  at  firKtlike  a  little  purse,  but  afterwards  assumed  Iho 
shape  of  a  cup.  This  slie  dipped  into  the  well,  and  tak' 
Ing  up  a  draught,  presented  it,  with  an  obeisance,  to  tho 
ijjorlcit  and  finest  lady.  Tluit  lady  having  satisfied  her 
lliu^,  the  tallest  received  back  the  cup,  and  proceeded  to 
lake  a  dranght  for  herself.  When  she  hsd  also  satisfied 
her  thirst,  bTid  returned  the  cup  to  her  pocket  in  its  col- 
lapsed Ibrm  ;  and,  taking  out  a  shillingt  presented  it  to 
(he  islnnde',  who  looked  with  wander  Upon  this  myslcri. 
eus  and  unusual  scene,  during  tlie  whole  of  which  tbo 
tall  lady  never  spoke.  **  I  bad  never  before,"  concludes 
tho  old  man,  "  been  master  of  ailver  money,  and  I  did  not 
think  the  less  of  it  because  it  was  given  lo  mo  by  our 
dear  princo." 
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fudor,  who  happcnott  (o  bo  ip  Iha  honia,  to  receive  sr.d 
take  charga  of  the  prineo.  KLnsr«burg)i,  who,  [ike  all 
Iba  ftdoii  of  grest  Highland  fiunilioi',  wna  a  gBntloinan, 
and  oneorthe  b«El  of  the  ,cIdi),  djgplajed  tlia  graateat 
aniiely  In  reniiar  hii  mrvicea  in  >o  good  a  ciUM.  and 
promiMd  to  cnnduct  Cilarlcs  lo  )iia  own  bouso  of  Kioga- 
borgh,  which  ii  sbout  a,  dozen  miles  from  Mojdiiitat. 
lis  (bersfbre  wenl  out  la  tho  hill  wborc  Chirloi  had 
boon  lort,  carrying  aomn  wine  and  provieinni  for  hia 
rofroilinwnt  Tiiougli  lie  hail  h*en  apprised  by  Mius 
MocDonald  of  the  exact  placn  whore  the  adventurer  was 
Infl,  lio  could  not  find  Jiim  for  a  conaiderahle  time,  and 
began  (o  Tear  ihnt  aoma  unhappy  accidtnl  liad  belkllen 
liioi.  At  length,  perueiving  some  sheep  make  a  sudden 
■tart  at  a  paitieiilar  part  of  thetlinro,and  rightly  Judg- 
in|>  the  oausci  bo  mads  towards  that  place,  and  on  ap- 

Erooclilngf  it  gave  a  cough,  which  caused  III  a  object  of 
is  aearch  to  start  out  of  Ills  concaalmeDL  On  pereeiv- 
inj>  the  old  gnntleniiri,  Cbarlea  lusheit  forwnrd,  with  a 
largo  knotted  slick  in  liis  hand,  as  if  ready  to  knock 
him  down ;  bat,  on  learning  wbo  the  intrnder  ivaa,  nud 
tar  what  pnrpon  he  hod  boen  sent,  his  royal  higlmeHs 
at  ones  changed  bis  IhtCnLening  altitude  for  ore  of  the 
blandest  friendship.  Kiagsburgh  then  produced  h\f  pro. 
Tiiiions,  of  which  Charles  partook  with  great  avidity, 
having  ata  nothing  for  man;  lioars.  They  soon  after 
set  Ibrirard  tc^bar  towards  Kingsbutgh. 

After  haviog  dined  with  Lady  Morgnrot  and  tho  ofli- 
cors,  and  wbcii  the  prince  and  K in ^burgh  could  be 
anppoMd  to  have  got  a  consiricrablo  distance  fVom  tite 
hoiisn.  Misa  MneDonald  rose  to  depart.  Lady  Mnrga. 
TOt  allccted  groat  concern  at  lisr  sliorl  atay,  and  enlresl- 
od  that  she  wonld  prolong  it  at  kasl  till  noit  day  ;  ro- 
niinding  her  that,  when  last  at  Moydhelal,  she  had 
promised  i  mu^h  longer  visit.  Flora  on  llicothcr  band 
pleaded  tho  naeessity  of  gutting  immediately  home  to 
attend  her  mother,  who  was  unwell,  and  entirely  a' — 
in  these  tioublesomo  times.  After  a  proper  rouipr 
tion  of  ontreiitres  and  roilisals.  Lady  Margaret,  ' 
^raat  apparent  reluctance,  pormillod  lior  young  friond 

!acEachan  we 
.lady  (Mrr.  MoeDonald) 
as  BD  avanl-couriflt-   I 
id  female  servant  of  Ihi 
do  on  horanback.     They 
•h  and  tlie  prince,  wh 
jblic  road,  but  want  aooi 
quented  path  across  Ih 
that  her  lei  low- traveller' 
Mrvanis,  wlia  were  uninitiated  in  the  aeerct,  sboutd  no 
see  the  ronla  which  Kingshurgh  and  tho  Prince  were 
■bout  to  lake,  eallcd  upon  the  party  to  ride  faster ;  and 
they  nasssd  the  two  pedestrians  at  a  troL     Mrs.  Mao- 
Donald's  girl,  however,  could  not  help  observing  the  ex- 
traordinary sppcarsnco  of  tho  lemala  with  whom  Kings- 
burgh  ffss  walking,  and  eiclain)ed,thDlsho"' hadnevei 
seen  such  a  tail  impudent  like  jaud  in  hor  lifb  1    See," 
■ha   continued,  addressing  Flora,   "what  hing  alride* 
■he  taka,  and  how  her  coat*  wamble  about  her!  I  daur 
raj  aba's  an  Irish  woman,  or  else  n  man  in  woman's 
clothea."     Flora  conlirmed   hor  in   (he  formor  suppoai. 
tion,  and  loon  nflor  parted  with  hor  fellow-travellers. 


RBBisixioii  IH  sctmjuia. 
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Kingaburgli  and  the  Prince, 
road,  ware  at  first  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  klio  number 
of  eoontrj  people  whom  thoy  mat  rat  iirning  from  church, 
and  who   (II   cipressed    wonder   at  tho,  pri 
height  and  awkwardness  of  the   spparcnl   fi 
crossing  a  stream  which  traiersod  the  road,  Charles 
held  up  his  petticoats  indelicately  high,  to  save  theni 
from  being  wet.    Kingsburgh  pointed  out,  that,  by  do- 
ing to,  he  must  excite  etrange  auspiciona  among  those 
wlio  should  happen  lo  see  him ;  end  hie  royal  highness 
promised  to  take  belter  caro  on  tho  nait  occasian.    Ac 
cordingly,  in  crossing  another  stream  he  permitted   hi 
•hirU  to  hang  down  and  float  upon  tho  water.     Kingi 
burgh  again  represented  that  this  mode  was  aa  likely 
as  the  other  to  attract  di ssgre cable  obaerva tion ;  and 
the  prince  could  not  help  laughing  tt  tlio  difficulty  of 
adjusting  this  Iriiiing,  and  yet  im[K>rIant  niattor.     Hi* 
conductor  lurlhcr  obaervsd  that,  inxtoad   of  returning 
the  obeisance  which  the  country  made  to  them  in  pSES- 
Ing,  bj  a  curtesy,  liia  royal  highnoas  made  a  bow,  and 
also  that,  in  soma  otlier  gosluro  and  vttiludes  of  persi 
he  cumplelely  forgot   tha   lady,  and  assumed  tlio  ml 
"Your  enomiei,"  remarked  Kingsburgh,  "call   you 
pretender;  but  if  you  be,  1  can  lell  you,  you  are  I 
wont  al  your  trode   I  ever  bow."     •'  Why,"  repli 
Cliarles  laughing.  "  I  believe  my  encmioa  <la  me  as  mo... 
injuitlaa  IB  thb  a>  In  aoma  other  and  mors  importaul 


particulars.    1  have  all  my  Ufe  despised  assumed  cha- 

lors,  and  am  perhaps  the  worst  diarimiilalor  in  the 

Id."     The  whole  party,  Cbarlns,  Kingsburgh,  and 

Misa   MscDonald,  arrived   in   aafet;    at    Kingsburgh 

House,  about  eleven  al  night. 

The  House  of  Kin^bargh  woe  liot  at  thii  lime  in  the 
best  poBsibIc  ease  for  entertaining  gueita  of  disttnotion; 
and,  to  add  to  the  disl(«as  of  tho  occasion,  all  the  in- 
mates Irad  -long  been  gone  to  bod.    The  old  gentleman, 
however,  Inst  no  time  in  pnlling  mattera  in  proper  trim 
r  tha   production  of  s  anpper  to  the  party.     He  intro- 
iced  Charles  into  the  hall,  and  son!  a  servant  up  atairs 
rouse  his  lady.    Lady  X ingabnrgh,  on  being  infnrm- 
.  of  her  liusband's  arrival,  with  Euesis,  did  net  choose 
rise,  hut  contented  herself  with   sanding  down  an 
apoloey  Ibr  her  non-appearance,  and  a  request  that  thoy 
would  help  themselves  to  whatever  was  In  the  house. 
She    had   scarcely   dospatched  the    ssrvant,    when  her 
daughter,  a  girl  of  aavon  years,  came  running  up  lo  her 
bed-side,  and  infomind  her,   witli  msny  eipresaions  of 
childish  surprise,  (hat  her  father  had  brought  home  the 
'odd,   muoklo,    ill-shahen-np  wife  she  had  ever 
-and  brought  her  into  the  hall  looV     Kingsburgh 
himself  immediately  eamo  up,  and  dssirsd  her  lo  lose 
10  time  in  rising,  as  licr  presence  was  ahsolualy  necci- 
lary  for  the  enlertainment  of  his  fellow  .travellers.    She 
was  now  truly  ronsed,  and  even  oJannsd  ;    the  myslori- 
ius  •eutcnliousncss  of  Iior  husband  auggesling  to  her 
that  ha  had  taken  under  hia  protnclion  some  of  the  pro- 
ribed  fugitives  who  wore  then  known  lo  be  skulking 
the  country. 

As  she  was  putlin^r  on  her  clothea,  slin  aent  bor 
ughler  down  atnirs  lor  her  key?,  which  she  remam- 
red  to  have  left  in  Iho  halL  The  girl,  howavor.  camo 
back  iinmodialoly,  declaring,  with  mirka  of  the  great- 
est alarm,  that  she  oouM  not  go  into  the  hall  for  nar  of 
tho  tall  woman,  who  was  walking  backwards  and  for. 
'srda  through  ft,  in  a  manner,  she  ssid,  perfectly 
■ighlful.  Iiady  Kingsburgh  then  went  down  herself, 
hut  could  not  help  hesitating,  whan  she  came  to  the 
ight  of  thia  mysterious  stranger.  Kingsburgh 
p,  she  desired  him  lo  go  in  for  the  keys;  but 
ho  bode  her  go  in  heraalf;  and,  ntlec  aomo  further  de- 
mur, in  at  last  she  wenl. 

On  her  ladyship  entering,  Charles  rose  up  from  a  seat 
which  he  fiad  taken  at  llie  and  of  the  hall,  and  advanc- 
ed lo  salute  her.  Uer  apprehensioue  wcro  now  confirm- 
ed beyond  a  doubt ;  lor,  in  performing  the  ceremony 
tlien  no  indiapcnsablc  at  the  introduction  of 

to  ladies,  she  foil  Iho  roughness  of  a  mate 

cheek  ;  and  such  wore  her  feelings  at  the  discovery,  that 
'most  fainted  away.  Not  a  word  passed  between 
id  Ilia  unlbrtunate  stranger.  When  she  get  out 
nf  the  hall,  she  eagerly  made  up  to  Kingsburgh,  and 
liKcIosed  lo  him  all  her  suspicions.  She  did  not  upbraid 
lor  husband  for  having  been  ro  imprudent,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  ashed  if  he  Ihoughl  the  stranger  would  know 
any  tliin;  regarding  the  prince.  Kingsburgh  then  took 
bis  wife's  hands  into  his  own,  and  said  seriously,  "  My 
dear,  thia  is  tlie  prince  himself."  She  could  not  restrain 
her  alarm  when  be  pronounced  those  emphatic  word 
oielaimed,  "The  prince! — then  we'll  be  a'  hanged 
Kingsburgh  replied,  "  Hout  tout,  ws  can  die  but  o 
could  wo  over  die  in  a  belter  cause  ?  We  are  only  do- 
ing an  BCi  of  humanity,  which  any  body  might  do 
Go,"  he  added,  "end  make  haste  with  supper  for  hii 
royal  highness.  Bring  us  egga,  butter,  cheese,  am 
whaleior  else  you  can  quickly  make  ready."  "Eggs 
butlcr.and cheese :"  repealed  Mrs.  MacDonald, alarmei 
upon  a  new  but  not  loiis  inlcrusting  score — tlie  honoii: 
of  her  housewileship;  "  whst  a  supper  is  that  for  i 
prince — ho'll  never  look  at  it!"  "  Ah,  my  good  wife,' 
replied  Kingsburgh,  "  yon  little  know  how  this  poo. 
prince  has  fared  oflale!  Our  Buppni,will  be  a  treat  li 
him.  Besides,  lu  make  a  formal  supper,  would  cans' 
tho  sorvaiilBlo  aUHpcct  something.  Msko  haate,  am 
come  to  supper  yoursoif."  Lady  Kingeburgh  was  al 
most  as  much  alarnicd  at  her  husband's  last  oxpreseini 
aa  she  had  Iwcn  about  her  provisions.  '■  Jtf«  cume  1, 
supper  !"  she  oiclaimod. "  t  hen  naelhing  about  how  to 
bvfiavo  before  Majesty!"  "But  yon  must  come," 
Kingsburgh  replied;  "Oio  Prince  would  not  eat  a  bit 
without  you ;  and  youll  find  it  no  difficult  matter  lo  L«- 
havu  belbra  him — bo  is  to  oaKy  and  obliging  in  convor- 

Supper  being  accordingly  soon  aflcc  prepared,  and 
Miss  Flora  MscDonald  introduced,  Charles,  who  had 
always  paid  the  most  rosjieclful  attention  to  that  young 
lady — rising  up  whenever  site  entered  the  roorfi,  and 
giving  bar  the  pot  in  all  niatlenofprecedencs— placed 


T  upon  his  right  hand  and  Lady  Kingiborihoii  hnfcfl 

sate  very  heattily,  and  in«rw«ds  drink  .biu»n, 

bxsndy  to  tlte  he.llJi  and  prosperi,,  „|  ti.  1^1 

Whoo  his  repast  was  finished,  and  UteUdistiudte.!,. 

10  took  out  alilllobl»ckBtiinl*dU3baeco-pips»|,jii 

lie  carried  about  with  bim,  and  which,  among  bn  mo. 

panions,  wont  by  the  name  of  "fjiteutl;,-"  andgntKd- 

ed  to  take  a  smoke;  informing  Kingsburgh  liriUW 

been  obliged  to  liave  recourse  lo  tbat  aiereiv,  iori., 

lis  wanderings,  on  aooount  of  a  toothocs  hwlucli  o^ 

ionally  sfBicted  him.    Kiagsbargh  then  ptodgnl  i 

:mall  china  punch-bow!,  and,  in  Scottish  fijiimi,  »af 

ip,  with  usquebaugh,  hot  water,  and  sugar,  lbs  colctn. 

ij  composition  culled  loddy  ;  dealing  it  eol  lu  Cbiriti 

ind  hiniMilf  in  glasses.     Hia  royal  highness  sat  [rinu 

o  eiproEs  himself  pcrlijctly  delighted  with  this  beiBiua 

Kinesburgb's  assistance,  emptisd  lit  lite 

lich  JtwasaeainfJIed.    ThslwoS^ii 

leir  drink  in  a  stylo  so  familiar,  sokiadi;,!^ 
:h  Id  liio  satUfaclioo  of  each  other,  Ikal  UijU 
servo  tile  lapse  of  time  ;  and  il  wis  an  buit  ■> 
■liosl  in  the  morning  ere  either  lilkoii  (f  miilif. 
It  mi^ht  have  been  expected  thatChsilos,  fioaililfa. 
and  trem  a  wish  lo  sojoy  onoe  more  the  coailiiiUs'i 
^ood  bod,  to  wliich  lie  had  been  so  long  a  ilfti^n, 
would  have  been  tfie  Hrst  to  propose  tliisDieiwK,  0i 
the  contrary.  Kingsbuigh  bad  to  perGirm  Ik  bf» 
able  duty  of  bioaking  up  Ihc  company.  Aflelliiy 
luptiod  tho  bswl  BDvnral  times,  and  when  h  hull 
us  become  aniious  for  roposo,  he  thought  il  bdhi] 
I  hint  to  the  prince,  thai,  as  he  would  reeainUbii^ 
ble  lo-morron,  hs  hd  hewr 


bowl  i  after  i 


p  go 


0  bed, in 


est.     On  the 


mlrarjiWixNd 
inui.iit.-i  wwi,  uiai.  may  might.  H^nd, 
eir  conversation.  Kingsburgh  valMliiiiitGiiii 
1,  so  for  as  to  refuse  this  requssi,  o^ing  IkUil 
ilutely  necessary  that  his  royal  hisbudibttJ 
<r  the  reason  he  had  sUted.  Charles  u  ti«(fl,' 
the  nsnessity  of  more  drink;  and,iFleiHe 
good  humoured  altercation,  when  Singabai^  tM 
wsy  the  bowl,  lo  put  il  by,  his  royal  highiiai  MB  i 
letain  it;  and  a  struggle  enaued,  in  which  tbDlilllm 
eel  broke  into  two  piacoa,  Charles  retaining  ona ai! 
ind  Kingsburgh  holding  the  other.  IblB 
I  put  at  an  end;  and  the  prinoe  no  Isapi 
'  go  to  bed. 

having  retired  from  the  supper  tabh,  Ij^*  I 
rgh  desired  Misa  Flora  lo  relate  thoadwata  J 
L  she  had  been  concerned  witli  his  nfsl  kf>'l 
,t  the  terminalion  of  the  reeilal,  ho:  UJjif  ■ 
,  what  had  been  dene  with  the  hostmea  sk  1 
brought  them  lo  Skye.  Misa  MacDonald  said  Unj'"'  1 
nt  back  to  South  Uist.  Lady  KingsborjlmW  I 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  perniitled  un"^ 
immedialoly,  lest,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ike  (""' 
island,  they  might  divulge  dn""' 
cr  coajecturo,  which  turned  i*  -^" 
"v  without 
lined  Floi 
rinca's  clothes  next  day. 

So  much  did  Charles  enjoy  the  novel  pfesf""*' 
ood  bed,  that,  Ibougb  lie  seldom  during  bii  lii*'*' 
tept  above  four  hoars,  he  on  this  occacion  ■M*'^ 
=n,  not  awaking  till  roused,  at  one  o'clock  M^.'^^ 
y  his  kind  landlord.  ICingsburgh  enquitiii|,  '•'"  ' 
ond  lio«l,  hew  he  had  repOTKd,  the  prince  iw"^ 
lialhohad  povcr  enjoyed  a  more  agroaable,  or  1 1^ 
leep,  in  hia  life.  He  had  almost  ""go^^'^jT, 
good  bod  was.      Kinirahurirh  boEEed  Icsso  lol". 


gooi 


It  would  be  proper,  he 


jid  raising  taip 
-umoorofhtsJii 
«  advisable  to  s! 


lured  tfjD  houi^,   in  order  I 
the  servants  ;  but,  ai 

aiinlhcr  garb  by  tho  earlis 
-  itioo  ho  tliooghl  il  would  be  allowibto  to"''" 
hsbiliinenlB  ut  present,  was  o  change  ol  ff\ 
Ihopo  which  tho  prince  had  brouglil  wiUi  In™  ^ 
so  much  Ihil  bis  looe  protrpded  Ihrooj"  ™r 
Kingsburgh  happened  to  have  a  pair  in  the  houm"'* 
he  had  never  worn,  and  Ihoaa  he  providcdwl"'  j 
■nniodation  of  hia  royal  highness.  WbeaCmiJf  " 
irted  tlie  eld  for  the  nei,  Kingsbori'li  look  of^ 
former,  tied  them  together,  and  hong.  Ibein  op  w  , 
nerofhis  house,  observing,  that  "«>T '"'I''  C-Liil 
him  in  g<)od  Btcad.    Cbarlea  asksd  him  wbtk»* 
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hf  thtt;  and  the  old  man  repHed,  ^*  Why,  when  yoa  are 
ftirly  settled  at  St.  Jameses,  I  shall  introduce  myself  by 
shaking  these  shoeb  at  you,  to  put  you  in  mind  ofyxmr 
nig'ht's  entertainment,  and  protection  under  my  roof.** 
Charles  smiled  at  the  conceit  of  the  good  old  gentleman, 
tnd  bade  him  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Kingsburgh  accord- 
ingly  kept  these  strange  relics  of  his  royal  visiter  as  long 
ts  he  lived.  Afler  his  death,  and  when  all  prospect  of 
Charies*s  restoration  to  St.  James's  was  gone,  his  family 
permitted  them  to  be  cot  to  pieces,  and  dispersed  among 
their  friends.  It  is  the  recollection  of  his  great  grand- 
danghter,  that  Jacobite  ladies  oflcn  took  away  the  pieces 
they  got,  in  their  bosoms. 

When   t tie  prince  had  dressed  himself  as  well  as  he 

eouid,  the  ladies  wont  into  his  chamt>er,  to  put  on  his 

apron,  and  pin  his  gown  snd  cap.     Before  Flora  pat  on 

the  cap,  Lady  Kingsburgh   requested  her  in 'Gaelic  to 

ask  for  a  lock  of  his  royal  highnesses  hair.     Flora  from 

basbfolness,  desired  her  ladyship  in  the  same  language 

to  prefer  the  petition  herself.    Churles  observed  their 

delate,  and  enquired  its  object,  which  was  no  sooner 

explained  to  him  than  he  laid  down  his  head  upon  the 

lap  of  hit  young  conductress,  and  told  her  to  cut  ofTati 

mocb  as  she  chose.    Flora  severed  a  lock,  the  half  of 

whfcb  she  gave  to  Lady  Kingsburgh,  and  the  other  half 

retained  for  hrtrself. 

The  prince  being  now  dressed,  and  having  taken  his 
break&st,  addressed  himself  to  his  departure.    He  had 
observed  that   Lady  Kingsburgh,  like  most  ladies  of 
birth  and  fashion  of  her  time,  took  snuff;  and,  on  ap- 
proaching her  to  take  his  leave,  he  asked  to  have  ^a 
pinch  from  her  mull.'*     The  good  hidy  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  tho  box  to  his  royal  highness,  as 
**  a  keepsake.**    He  accepted  it  with  many  thanks,  ren- 
dering at  the  tame  time  his  warmest  acknowledgments 
of  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  under 
her  ladyship's  roof.     After  he  had  taken  a  tender  fare- 
well, tie  wenf  up  stairs  to  his  bedroom,  and  folded  the 
sheets  ia  which  he  had  lain,  declaring  that  thev  should 
never  sgain  be  washed  or  used,  till  her  death,  when  they 
elMHitd  be  employed  as  her  winding*sheet.    She  was 
afterwards  induced  to  divide  this  valuable  memorial  of 
ber  distinguslied  guest,  with  the  amiable  Flora,  who,  it 
ma  J  be  mentioned,  many  years  aflerwords,  carried  her 
ttoiety  of  it  to  America.     In  the  course  of  her  strange. 
ly  adventurous  life,  and,  though  often  reduced  to  situa- 
tions of  the  greatest  distress  by  the  republican  insur- 
gents,  she  ncrer  parted  with  it  till  the  day  of  her  death, 
when  bor  body  was  wrapped  in  its  precious  folds,  and 
consigned  with  it  to  the  irrave. 

Charles  had  already  debated  with  Kingsburgh  what 

coarao  it  woald  bo  advisable  for  him  next  to  pursue ;  and 

a.  foeolution  bad  been  made,  that  he  should  endeavour 

to  get  over  to  the  adjacent  Isle  of  Raasay,  in  order  to 

throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  proprietor,  who 

was  un^rstood  to  be  skulking  there  for  his  concern  in 

tho  iBsorrectton.    The  Laird  of  Raasay  was  one  of  tho 

few  gentleaen  of  tlie  name  of  MacLeod  who  had  joined 

Charles;  and  as  he  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  the  purest 

hoaoior^  t/ie  course  proposed  seemed  extremely  eligible. 

JCin^^orgh  had  already   taken  measures  to  get  his 

goest  conveyed  across  the  narrow  sound  which  divides 

8kyc  from  Raasay.    Early  in  the  forenoon,  he  had  de- 

spalcbed  a  faithful  servant  named  Donald  Roy,  or  Mac- 

Donald,  to  a  place  not  fur  distant,  where  lived  the  young: 

Laird  of  Kaasay,  a  gentleman  who,  having  remained  at 

home  in  pos&ossion  of  llie  estate,  was  not  subject  to  the 

onbappy  proscription  which  had  overtaken  his  father. 

Daoald   Roy   was  empowered  to  disclose  tho  prince's 

secret  to  young  Raasay,  and  beg  his  assistance  in  get- 

tio^  bis  royal  highness  transported  over  to  his  father's 

hidtog-place. 

Charles  therefore  set  out  from  Kingnburgh,  with  the 
inteetloii  of  walking  to  Portree,  a  little  town  opposite 
Raasay,  ahoot  ten  or  tv^'elve  miles  distant,  whore  Ite  had 
the  eheerfbl  pros]xsct  of  finding  a  boat  ready  to  convey 
JjifO  to  that  island.     He  was  accompanied  by  his  failh- 
/uf  //lends.  Flora  and  Kingsburgh  ;  the  la^t  carrying 
undsr  his  arm  a  suit  of  male  Highland  attire  for  his 
royal  liighness's  use.     When  they  had  got  to  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  house,  King!«burgh  conducted 
the    prince  into  a  wood,  and  assisted  him  in  changing 
his  clothes.     The  suit  which  he  now  put  on,  consisted, 
as  usoal,  of  a  short  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  philabeg  and 
short  hose,  a  plaid,  a  wig,  and  a  bonnet.     Kingsburgh 
bid  his  cast-off  garments  in  a  bush,  designing  to  call  for 
tbeai  in  returning  from  Portree.    That  tliey  might  not 
tell  a^inst  him,  in  case  of  a  call  from  the  military,  he 
afterwards  conveyed  them  to  his  house,  and  burnt  the 
wliole,  ejicopt  the  gown.     The  preservation  of  the  gown 
owing  to  his  daughter,  who  insisted  upon  keeping 


it  aa  a  relic  of  their  prince,  and  because  it  was  a  pretty 
pattern.  It  was  a  stamped  linen  or  cotton  ffown,  with 
a  purple  flowAr  upon  a  white  ground.  A  Jacobite 
manaftcturer  of  the  nanie  of  Carmichael,  at  Leith,  af- 
terwards  got  a  pattern  made  from  it,  and  sold  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cloth,  precisely  similar  in  appearance, 
to  the  loyal  ladies  of  Scotland. 

When  Donald  Roy  made  application  to  young  Raa- 
say«  he  was  mortified  by  the  information,  that  old  Raa- 
say had  left  his  hiding  place  upon  the  island,  and  gone 
to  Knoydart^a  part  of  Glengary's  estate,  upon  the  IVlain- 
iand.  The  young  gentleman,  liowever,  though  he  had 
been  reserved  from  the  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  estate^  was  as  well  afi^ted  to  the  Chevalier 
as  either  his  father  or  his  younger  brothers,  who  led  out 
the  clan,  and  instantly  proposed  to  conduct  the  wan- 
derer to  Raasay,  where  he  could  at  least  remain  con« 
cealed  till  the  old  gentleman's  advico  might  be  obtained 
for  further  procedure.  Donald  approved  of  the  plan  ; 
bnt  the  difficulty  was;,  how  to  get  a  boat.  They  could 
not  trust  a  Portree  crew,  and  all  the  Raasay  boats  had 
been  destroyed  or  carried  off  by  the  military,  except 
two,  belonging  to  Malcolm  MacLeod,  a  cousin  of  young 
Raasay,  which  he  had  somewhere  concealed. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  same  house  with  young 
Raasay,  a  younger  brother,  named  Murdoch  Macl^od, 
who  had  been  wounded  at  tlie  battle  of  Culloden,  and  was 
here  slowly  recovering.  Murdoch,  l>eing  informed  of 
the  business  in  hand,  said  he  would  once  more  risk  his 
life  for  Prince  Charles;  and,  it  having  occurred,  that 
there  was  a  little  boat  upon  a  fresh-watcr  lake  in  tiie 
neighbourhood,  he,  with  his  brother,  and  some  women, 
brought  it  to  the  sea,  by  extraordinary  exertion,  across 
a  Highland  mile  of  lann,  one  halfof  wiiteh  was  bog,  and 
the  other  a  steep  precipice.  Tho  gallant  brothers,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  little  boy,  rowed  this  to  Raasay, 
where  they  hoped  to  find  Malcolm  MacLeod,  and  get 
one  of  his  good  boats,  with  which  they  might  return  to 
Portree  and  receive  the  wanderer;  or,  in  case  of  not 
finding  him,  they  were  to  make  tho  small  boat  servo, 
though  tlie  danger  was  considerable. 

Malcolm  MacLeod,  who  was  soon  to  act  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  deliverance  of  the  prince,  had  been  a 
captain  in  his  service,  and  fbueht  at  the  battle  of  CuUo- 
den.  Being  easily  found  by  his  cousins,  ho  lost  no  time 
in  producing  one  of  his  boats,  whicii  he  succeeded  in 
manning  with  two  stout  boatmen,  named  John  Mac* 
Kenzio  and  Donald  MacFriar.  Malcolm,  being  the 
oldest  and  most  cautious  man  of  the  party,  suggested 
that,  as  young  Raasay  was  hitherto  a  clear  man,  he 
should  not  on  the  present  occasion  run  any  risk;  but 
that  he  himself  and  Murdocii,  who  were  already  as  black 
as  they  could  be,  should  alone  conduct  the  expedition. 
Young  Raasay  answered,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
go  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  fortune.  **  In  God's  name, 
then,"  said  Malcolm,  "  let  us  proceed."  Tiie  two  boat- 
men,  however,  now  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  move, 
till  they  should  be  inibrniod  of  their  destination.  They 
were  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  made  acquainted  with  not 
only  the  extent  of  their  voyage,  but  also  its  obje^ct ;  after 
which,  they  expressed  tho  utmost  eagerness  to  proceed. 

The  boat  soon  crossed  tlio  narrow  sound  which  di- 
vides Raasay  from  Skye,  and,  being  landed  about  half 
a  mile  from  tiie  harbour  of  Portree,  Malcolm  and  Mac 
Friar  were  despatched  to  look  for  Prince  Charles,  who 
had  by  this  time  advanced,  with  Kingsburgh  and  Miss 
Flora  MacDonald,  to  the  little  inn  at  Portree.  Donald 
Roy  effected  a  meeting  between  the  two  parties ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  Charles  should  immediately  embark. 
Before  leaving  the  inn  to  do  so,  Charles  asked  the  land, 
lord  to  have  silver  for  a  guinea;  and,  on  it  appearing 
that  there  was  only  thirteen  shillings  of  silver  to  l^ 
found  in  9.11  Portree,  his  royal  highness  was  about  to 
accept  that  sum  in  exclmnge  for  his  gold;  when  Donald 
judiciously  prevented  him,  on  tho  plea  that  such  an  ex- 
traordinary symptom  of  indifference  to  money  would 
point  him  out  as  a  groat  man,  and  perhaps  occcasion  his 
destruction.  Nothing,  tiiercfore,  now  remained  to  be 
done  in  Skye,  but  to  take  leave  of  the  two  faithful 
fiiends  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much  indebted  during 
his  stay  ui>un  the  iKland.  Kingsburgh  professed  his  reso- 
lution to  accompany  him  to  the  boat,  but  it  was  thought 
proper  that  he  should  part  with  Miss  Flora  MacDonald 
at  the  iim.  Me  could  nut,  without  much  agitation,  bid 
farewell  to  that  youn£  lady,  whose  whole  conduct,  dur- 
ing the  three  days  of  their  acquaintance,  had  been  mark- 
ed with  so  much  heroism  and  generous  affection,  and 
who,  indeed,  must  have  not  only  made  the  strongest  im- 
pression upon  his  heart,  but  exalted  his  opinion  of  her 
I  sex,  and  of  human  nature.  He  embraced  her  in  the 
tendorest  manner,  thanked  ber  for  her  extraordinary 


services,  and  concluded  by  presenting  to  her  a  minia- 
ture of  himself^  which  he  desired  that  she  would  ever 
keep  for  his  sake. 

He  was  then  conducted  towards  the  boat,  in  which 
young  Raasay  and  his  brother  wore  at  this  time  waiting 
with  the  grreatest  anxiety.  Before  going  on  board,  he 
turned  to  take  leave  of  his  remaining  friend,  the  gener- 
ous Kingsburgh.  He  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of 
this  excellent  old  gentleman,  thanked  him  warmly  for 
his  valuable  services,  and,  reminding  him  of  the  pleasant* 
ry  about  the  shoes,  expressed  a  hope  that  they  should 
yet  meet  to  drink  a  festive  cop  in  the  palace  of  tho 
Kings  of  England.  Tears  fell  from  tho  eyes  of  both| 
as  they  closed  in  a  parting  embrace ;  and  the  prince  was 
B4>  much  aflbcted,  that  his  nose  pushed  with  blood. 
Kingsburgh  expressed  alarm  at  so  singular  a  mark  of 
sensibility,  but  Charles  assured  him  it  never  failed  to 
happen  when  ho  parted  with  dear  friends.  In  express- 
ing his  thanks  to  the  old  gentleman,  he  said  that  he 
only  wished  he  could  have  a  MacDonald  to  go  through 
with  him  all  tlie  way  ;  it  being  impossible  for  him  to 
find  greater  kindness,  or  more  fidelity,  among  any  other 
clan  in  the  wide  wt)rhl. 

When  he  entered  the  iKmt,  and  the  names  of  all  the 
individuals  oomposing  the  crew,  including  young  Raa- 
say, were  announced  to  him,  he  would  not  permit  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  respect,  but  saluted  them  as  his 
equals.  It  was  evening  when  Charles  left  Portree ;  a 
haven  whicii  derives  its  name  from  having  been  touched 
at  by  King  James  the  Fif\h,  during  his  celebrated  tour 
through  the  Western  Isles ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  contrast  between  his  greot  great  great  great  grand- 
father's  pomp  on  that  occasion,  and  his  own  present 
humble  state,  must  have  afforded  the  unfortunate  prince 
matter  for  the  most  painful  rcBections.  He  slept  a  lit- 
tle on  the  passage  to  Raasay,  and,  after  a  voyage  often 
miles,  landed,  about  daybreak  on  the  Ist  of  July,  at  a 
place  called  Glom.  As  almost  all  the  houses  in  Raasay 
had  been  burnt  by  tho  soldiery,  and  as  some  were  not 
eligible  as  places  of  concealment,  it  was  not  ^itboui 
difficulty  that  the  prince  was  accommodated.  A  reso- 
lution was  at  length  made,  that  the  whole  company 
should  lodge  in  a  Tittle  hovel  which  some  shepherds  had 
lately  built,  though  it  could  afford  them  absolutely 
nothine  but  shelter  from  the  open  air.  Bundles  and 
beds  of  heath  being  strewed  upon  tho  ground,  they  sat 
down  to  a  meal  composed  of  provisions  which  had  been 
sent  along  with  the  prince  from  Kingsburgh.  It  was 
observed,  with  delight,  by  the  Highlanders,  that  Charles 
would  not  eat  wheaten  bread  or  drink  brandy,  so  long 
as  there  remained  any  oat-bread  or  whisky,  which  lie 
enraptured  them  by  terming  •♦  his  own  country  bread 
and  drink." 

Though  Uiere  were  no  parties  of  military  upon  Raasay, 
and  although  all  the  inhabitants  were  well  affected,  it 
was  thought  proper  by  Charles's  attendants  to  use  the  ut- 
most v*aution.  Watches  were  established  upon  the  lops 
of  all  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  no  one  of  tlie  party 
appeared  in  public  except  young  Raasay,  who  was,  aa  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  clear  man.  Donald  Roy  being  sta- 
tioned upon  Skye,  to  give  intelligence  in  case  of  any  an- 
noyance from  that  quarter,  tho  Prince  might  have  almost 
considered  himself  secure  upon  tJiis  wild  and  secluded 
island.  Laying  the  wretchedness  of  his  lodging  out  of 
the  question,  he  might  also  bo  esteemed  as  by  no  means 
in  the  worst  possible  predicament  as  to  living.  Young 
Raasay  was  in  the  midst  of  his  own  flocks,  and  had  only 
to  use  insidious  means,  to  procure  his  royal  highness,  and 
tlio  whole  parly,  plenty  of  fresh  provisions. 

•The  prince's  bed  of  stale  was  hero  one  made,  in  the 
primitive  Highland  feshion,  of  heather,  with  the  stalks 
upright,  and  the  bloom  uppermost  He  enjoyed  long, 
but  not  unbroken  slumbers ;  oflen  starting,  and  giving 
unconacioup  expression  to  the  feelings  and  imagery  of  his 
dreams.  Malcolm  MacLeod,  who  watched  him  on  these 
occasions,  informed  Mr.  Boswcll,  that  his  half  suppressed 
exclamations  were  sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in 
Italian,  and  occasionally  in  English ;  tliough  the  inge- 
nious tourist  could  not  help  questioning  Malcolm's  ability 
to  distinguish  at  least  two  of  these  tongues.  One  of  his 
expressions  in  English  was",  "  Oh  God,  poor  Scollandl" 
his  mind  having  probably  been  then  engaged  in  lament- 
ing the  military  tyraimy,  by  whicli,  in  consequence  of 
his  unfortunate  enterprise,  a  great  part  of  the  nation  was 
then  BO  bitterly  agonised. 

The  only  stranger,  besides  the  prince,  then  known  to 
be  upon  tlie  island  of  Raasay,  and  of  course  the  only  per- 
son from  whom  they  apprehended  particular  danger,  was 
a  man  who  had  come  alwut  a  fortnight  before  for  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  selling  a  roll  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco 
had  been  long  sold,  and  yet  the  man  waadercd  about,  cp- 
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parcntlv  reluctant  to  quit  the  island.     Nobody  knew  any 
tiling  about  him,  and  ho  was  suspected  to  be  a  spy. 

One  day,  John  MacKcnzic  came  running  down 
from  the  place  where  he  had  been  watching,  witli  the 
alarming  intelligence  that  this  mysterious  individual 
was  approaching  the  liuL  The  tliree  gentlemen  who 
attended  the  prince,  young  Kaasay,  Murdoch  Mac- 
Leod and  Malcolm,  immediately  held  a  council  of  war 
upon  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  man 
should  be  put  to  dcatli  without  ceremony.  The  mind  of 
(/harles  shrunk  with  horror  from  a  proposal,  which, 
though  involving  no  violation  of  humanity  according  to 
the  ancient  Highland  code,  seemed  cruel  in  the  extreme 
to  a  person  who  had  boen  educated  in  a  climate  where 
life  was  held  In  greater  estimation.  Assuming  a  grave, 
and  even  severe  countenance,  he  said,  "  God  forbid  that 
wo  should  take  away  a  man's  life  who  may  be  innocent, 
while  we  can  preserve  our  own."  The  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  their  resolution,  while  he  as  strenuously 
continued  to  take  the  merciful  side.  In  the  midst  of  the 
debate,  John  MacKenzie  tJie  watchman,  who  sat  at  tlie 
door  of  the  hut,  said  in  Erse,  "  He  must  be  shot : — you 
are  tlie  king :  but  we  are  the  parliament,  and  will  do 
what  we  choose."  Charles,  seeing  his  friends  smile, 
asked  what  tlio  man  had  said  ;  which  being  reported  to 
him  in  English,  he  observed  that  he  was  a  clever  fellow, 
and,  notwithstanding  tlie  perilous  situation  ho  was  in, 
laughed  loud  and  heartily.  Fortunately,  the  unknown  pcr- 
•on  walked  past  without  perceiving  that  tliere  were  peo- 
ple in  the  hut.  Malcolm  MacLeod  aflerunrds  declared 
that  had  ho  stopped  or  come  forward,  they  wero  resolved 
to  despatch  him  ;  that  he  would  have  done  so  himself,  al- 
though Uie  victim  had  been  his  own  brotlicr !  Douj^al 
Graham,  indeed,  reports  that  young  Raasay  had  his  pis- 
tol ready  cocked  for  tlie  purpose. 

After  a  residence  of  two  days  and  a  half  upon  the  island 
of  Raasay,  informing  his  friends  that  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  ever  to  remain  long  in  one  place,  and  Uiat  he 
had  hopes  of  finding  a  French  ship  at  Skye,  he  desired 
to  be  conveyed  back  to  that  island.  The  whole  party  ac 
cordingly  set  sail,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,  in 
the  same  open  boat  which  had  brought  them  over  to 
Raasay.  Before  tlicy  had  proceeded  far,  the  wind  began 
to  blow  hard,  and  to  drive  so  much  sea  water  into  their 
vessel,  that  they  begged  to  return,  and  wait  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  But  the  prince  insisted  upon 
proceeding,  in  spite  of  every  danger ;  exclaiming  tJiat 
Providence  had  not  brought  him  through  so  many  peril- 
ous) chances  to  end  his  Tik;  in  tliis  simple  manner  at  last. 
To  encourage  them,  he  sung  a  lively  Erse  song  ;  being 
now  pretty  well  acquainted  witli  that  language.  They 
continued  their  voyage,  notwithstanding  the  water  came 
into  the  boat  in  such  quantities,  as  to  require  the  utmost 
exertions  of  Malcolm  to  keep  it  from  sinkmg  them.  After 
a  rough  voyage  of  about  fifteen  miles,  tlicy  landed  safe, 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  at  a  place  called  Nichol- 
sou's  Great  Rock  near  Scorobreck  in  Trotemish,  Isle  of 
Skye.  There  being  no  convenient  landing  place,  the 
party  had  to  jump  out  into  tlie  surf,  and  haul  the  boat 
ashore  ;  Charles,  wlio  was  already  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  encumbered  with  a  large  great  coat,  was  the  tliird 
man  U>  fling  himself  into  the  sea  for  this  purpose. 
'  After  disembarking  on  this  dilHcult  and  inhospitable 
coast,  the  only  lodging  which  the  party  could  find  to  so- 
lace them  for  all  the  fatigues  and  discomforts  of  their 
voyage,  was  a  lonely  cowhouse  belonging  to  Mr.  Nichol- 
son of  Scorobreck,  a  mansion  about  two  miles  distant. 
Here,  without  cither  fire  to  dry  them,  or  food  wherewith 
to  satisfy  their  hunger,  they  passed  a  most  wretched  night. 
In  the  morning,  young  Raasay  was  despatched  to  s^e 
Donald  Roy,  and  procure  intelligence ;  and  his  younger 
brother  was  desired  by  tlie  prince,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, to  take  the  boat,  and  keep  it  ready  at  a  place  about 
■even  miles  off,  till  he  himself  should  come  up,  as  he  in- 
tended it  should  carry  him  upon  a  business  of  great 
consequence.  Ho  also  presented  the  young  gentleman 
with  a  case  containing  a  silver  spoon,  knife  and  fork, 
which  he  desired  him  to  keep  till  they  next  met  These 
orders  were  giyen  ui  order  to  get  rid  of  the  two  MacLeods  ; 
whom,  according  to  his  constant  custom  during  his  wan- 
derings, he  did  not  wish  to  apprise  of  his  future  motions, 
as  he  gcperally  took  care  to  conceal  the  place  whence  he 
had  come  from  all  the  people  into  whose  hands  he  succes- 
eively  intrusted  himself.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  left 
alone  with  Malcolm,  he  leil  the  cottage,  desiring  that  faith- 
ful retainer  to  follow  him. 

When  they  walked  about  a  mile,  Malcolm  made  bold 
to  ask  his  royal  highness  where  he  intended  to  go. 
**  Malcolm,"  answered  tlie  prince,  impressively,  "  I  com- 
mit myself  entirely  to  you;  carry  me  to  MacKinnon's 
bound*  in  Skye;"  meaning  that  portion  of  the  island! 


which  belonged  to  the  Chief  of  MacKinnon,  Iho  only  one 
of  the  tlirec  great  proprietors  of  Skye  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  his  late  enterprise.  Malcolm*  objected,  that 
such  a  journey  would  be  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
soldiers  who  patroled  the  island  ;  but  Charles  answered, 
that  there  was  nothing  now  to  be  done  witliout  danger. 
*♦  You,  Maleolfn,"  he  continued,  "  must  now  act  the  mas- 
ter, and  I  the  man."  Accordingly,  taking  the  bag  which 
CQntained  his  linen,  and  strapping  it  over  his  shoulders: 
and  having  changed  his  vest,  which  was  of  scarlet  tartan, 
with  a  gold  twist  button,  for  Malcolm's,  whidi  was  of  a 
plain  ordinary  tartan,  he  desired  his  faitliful  companion 
to  go  in  advance  as  a  gentleman,  while  he  trudged  behind 
in  the  character  of  a  humble  gilly  or  servant  Malcolm 
acquiesced  in  the  plan;  and  they  set  forward  in  tliis 
fashion  towards  MacKinnon's  country,  which  was  dis- 
tant a  long  day's  journey,  and  could  only  be  reached 
from  tliis  point  by  traversing  a  very  wild  and  moun- 
tainous tract. 

Malcolm,  though  himself  an  excellent  pedestrian,  as 
most  of  his  countrymen  then  were,  used  afterwards  to 
own  that,  in  tliis  long  and  painful  journey,  he  found 
himself  far  excelled  by  Prince  Charles,  whose  rapidity  of 
motion  was  such,  that  it  was  with  tlie  greatest  difficulty 
he  could  be  restrained  to  his  proper  station  in  tlie  rear. 
His  royal  highness  informed  Malcolm,  that,  trusting  to 
his  speed  of  foot,  he  felt  little  apprehension  on  tlie  score 
of  being  chased  by  a  party  of  English  soldiers,  provided 
he  got  out  of  musket-shot,  though  he  owned  he  was  not 
just  so  confident  of  escaping  any  of  the  Highland  mili- 
tia who  might  fall  in  with  him.  Malcolm  asked  him 
what  they  should  do,  if  surprised  before  getting  to  the 
proper  distance.  "  Fight,  to  be  sure,"  was  tlie  prince's 
reply.  "  I  tliink,"  rejoined  Malcolm,  **  if  there  were  no 
more  than  four  of  them,  I  would  engage  to  manage  two." 
"And  I,"  added  Charles,  "  would  eng^e  to  do  for  the 
otlicr  two." 

In  walking  over  the  mountains,  they  kept  as  much  as 
passible  out  of  sight  of  houses;  but  they  oecaflionally  met 
a  few  country  people  wandering  about  On  these  occa- 
sions, Charles  took  care  to  display  the  demeanour  of  a  ser- 
vant; touching  his  bonnet  when  spoken  to  by  his  apparent 
master,  and  also  when  addrci^sing  him.  Having  asked 
Malcolm,  if  he  thought  lie  sh<iuld  be  known  in  liis  present 
disguise,  and  Malcolm  having  replied  he  would,  he  said, 
"Then  I'll  blacken  my  face  with  powder."  "That," 
said  Malcolm,  "  would  discover  you  at  once."  "  Then," 
said  he,  "  1  must  be  put  into  the  greatest  dishabille  possi- 
ble." he  tliercfore  put  his  wig  into  his  pocket,  tied  a 
dirty  napkin  over  his  head,  with  his  bonnet  above  it,  tore 
the  ruftlcs  from  his  shirt,  and  took  the  buckles  out  of  his 
shoes,  making  his  friend  fasten  them  with  strings.  Mal- 
colm, saying  that  he  still  tliought  he  might  be  recognised, 
he  remarked,  Jthat  "  he  had  so  odd  a  face,  that  he  believed 
no  man  ever  saw  it  but  he  would  know  it  again."  Mal- 
colm's own  remark  on  the  circumstance  (made  in  after 
life)  went  to  the  same  effect,  that  "  nothing  could  disguise 
the  majestic  mien  and  carriage  of  the  true  prince" 

The  only  nourishment  which  the  two  pedestrians  had 
during  their  long  walk,  was  derived  from  a  bottle  of  bran- 
dy carried  by  Malcolm,  with  tlie  assistance  of  tiie  way- 
side springs.  This  source  of  com  fort  becoming  exhausted 
before  the  end  of  their  journey,  all  except  a  single  glass, 
the  prince  iuHtstcd  that  liis  companion  should  drinlc  the 
9amc,  protesting  that  he  could  better  enduro  to  want  it. 
When  he  had  fairly  drained  the  bottle,  Malcolm  hid  it  in 
the  ground,  where  he  afterwards  found,  and  resumed  pos- 
session of  it  in  quiet  times. 

After  a  journey  of  more  than  thirty  English  miles,  they 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  EUagol,  near  Kilmaree,  in  tlie 
country  of  MacKinnon,  where  they  happened  to  meet  two 
of  that  clan,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection. 
The  men  stared  at  the  prince  ror  a  little,  and,  soon  re- 
cognising him,  fairly  lifted  up  their  hands  and  wept 
Malcolm  immediately  put  them  upon  tlicir  guard,  lest 
such  an  expression  of  sympathy,  tliough  honourable  to 
them,  should  discover  their  prince  to  his  enemies.  He 
also  swore  them  to  secrecy  upon  his  naked  dirk,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Highlanders,  and  requested  them  to  go 
away,  without  taking  further  notice  of  his  royal  highness. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  kept  their  word. 

Being  now  near  MacKinnon's  house,  Malcolm  asked 
the  prince  if  he  wished  to  see  the  Laird.  Charles  an- 
swered that,  with  the  highest  resjiect  for  the  worth  and 
fidelity  of  MacKinnon,  he  did  not  think  him  the  person 

precisely  fitted  for  his  present  purpose;  and  he  wished  i^i  iimi.  ji  nvn,  .^^iin,    (>«■«.«»» .       mniiinff'" 

rather  to  be  eonductod  to  the  house  of  some  other  gentle-  -bouse."     MacKinnon,  in  a  transport,  ^**'^'^ .  Malcolin 


man.  Malcolm  then  dctormined  that  ho  should  go  to  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  MacKinnon,  and 
from  thence  be  conveyed   to  the  Mainland,  where  he 


wished  to  claim  tlie  assistance  of  MacDonald  of  Scot-  (he  was  fairly  instructed  aa  to  ^  bciif  <* » 


house.   They  accordingly  proceeded  to  this  houic,iluch 
they  reached  at  an  early  hour  in  the  mombg. 

Leaving  Charles  at  a  little  distance,  tUl  he  should?*, 
eonnoitre  the  premises,  Malcolm  entered  the  hoaii;  him. 
self,  and  saw  his  sister,  who  informed  him  that  her  huu 
band  had  gone  out,  but  was  expected  back  every  minote. 
He  intended,  hcsaid,  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  her  boise, 
provided  tliere  were  no  soldiers  in  the  neighhoorhood.  Sx 
assured  him  he  would  be  perfectly  safe,  llien  he  inSom. 
ed  her  that  he  had  brought  a  brother-in-distressakmg  viik 
him,  one  Lewis  Caw,  the  son  of  a  surgeon  in  Crieff,«b(XB 
ho  had  engaged,  from  pity,  as  his  servant,  and  who  W 
unfortunatoly  fkllen  sick  during  their  iourney.  Mn. 
MacKinnon,  with  all  the  hospitality  of  a  Highhnder,  mi 
ail  the  benevolence  of  a  woman,  desired  he  might  be  ic 
stantly  brought  in  and  entertained. 

Charles  being  immediately  introduced,  the  ladjoft^s 
house  could  not  help  observing,  as  he  entered,  '^Pociir! 
I  pity  him.    At  tlie  same  time  my  heart  warou  to  a  m: 
of  his  appearance."    She  provid^  the  two  with  t  piari. 
ful  Highland  breakfast,  during  which  Charles  nt  at  a  r. 
spcctful  distance  from  the  table  with  bis  boDoeto^pftr. 
taking  only  of  the  inferior  articles.    Malcokn,  roovdb; 
the  prince's  humility,  requested  him  to  draw  near  tk 
table  and  eat  along  with  him,  as  there  was  no  coapao; 
in  the  house.     But  Charles  answered,  he  knew  Wte 
what  became  a  servant;  and  it  was  only  after  an cans^ 
entreaty,  that,  makinff  a  profound  bow,  he  at  leoft^^- 
niitted  himself  to  take  advantage  of  so  kindaifiii. 
When  their  meal  was  concluded,  an  old  woman  oefia, 
with  warm  water,  afler  the  mode  of  ancient  fiig&Dd 
hospitality,  to  wash  Malcolm's  feet  When  eheJiaddoDe, 
that  gentleman  desired  her  also  to  wash  ihottsttbepsnt 
man  who  attended  him.  -  She  refused;  stLyisfwitbaxh 
warmthi^'in  the  periphrastic  language  of  theOiB,^'ni«|l 
I  have  wasiied  your  father's  son's  reet,  why  ilmJIdl^ 
his  father's  son's  feet?"  This  woman  was  onl/asmuA, 
but,  with  true  Highland  pride,  she  considered  it  a drfra- 
dation  to  perform  a  menial  office  to  a  person  of  hu  <»\ 
rank.    Malcolm,  liowever,  by  working  on  herfeeHcf  (^ 
pity,  at  length  prevailed  upon  her  to  undertake  ihc  cia, 
as  a  mattor  of  charity.    Still,  though  complying, ^^ 
a  certain  degree  of  indignation  at  the  service,  inii  cu 
not  help  treating  Charles's  legs  a  little  more  roughljte 
she  had  done  those  of  her  raistress's  brother.  She  M 
ruhlied  so  hard,  that  his  rojal  highness  at  last  msiiei 
violent  remonstrance  on  the  subject    He  had  besraciff 
his  legs  a  good  way  up,  in  a  bog  which  he  had  ihes* 
fortune  to  fall  into;  and  on  the  old  woman  scrubbinft^ 
soft  skin  above  his  knees,  he  could  not  refirainfroai: 
exclamation  expressive  of  pKiin.     "Filtliy  fellow,"  s^ 
the    beldame,  who,   Uko   Pistol   eating  his  leek,  b 
sworn  and  washed,  and  washed  and  sworn,  "  it  ili  •** 
the  like  of  you  to  take  oflienco  at  any  thing  my  ftlttri 
daughter  could  do  to  you." 

The  two  travellers  afterwards  went  to  sleep,  whi> Mr 
MacKinnon  took  her  station  on  thetopof  aneigiitxwfi-^' 
hill,  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  least  danger.  Chariesi*/ 
slept  two  hours,  but  Malcolm  having  fiuScred  mcre^ 
fatigue,  continued  in  bed  a  good  while  longer.  Oi"^' 
ho  was  astonished  to  find  his  indefatigaolc  e<^9^ 
dandling  and  singing  to  Mrs.  MacKinnon's  ui&^**^ 
an  appearance  of  as  much  cheerfulness  and  nlaerhyt* 
he  had  endured  neitiier  dnngcr  nor  fatigue.  Tbc<i<i^^ 
man  sat  near  him,  sullenly  looking  on.    Malcolni  o^ 
not  help  expressing  his  surprise  at  so  extraordinwy  ^ 
sight,  when  the  prince  exclaimed  with  light  gait'J'^ 
half  forgetting  his  assumed  cliaraeter,  "  Who  kno^^; 
this  little  fellow  may  be  a  captain  in  my  service  je*^, 
*'Or  you  rather  an  old  sergeant  in  his  company,^ 
the  beldame,  disgusted  at  once  at  tlie  extravagant  aralj* 
implied  by  the  •♦filthy  fellow's"  remark, and  provob^^ 
the  slight  promotion  which  it  promised  to  her  chaipi 
whom,  like  all  other  nurses,  she  of  course  thought «» 
in  life  too  good.  - 

Malcolm,  now  hearing  that  his  brother-in-law  v^  \ 
preaching  the  house,  went  out  to  meet  him,  in  f^^ 
sound  his  disposition  in  regard  to  Prince  ^^^/^^  /^j 
the  usual  salutations,  pointing  to  some  ****^,.*'      jf 
which  lay  at  a  distance,  he  said.  •*  What,  WacKmno^  „ 
the  prince  be  on  board  one  of  those?"    **,      i^  a*- 
was  MacKinnon's  devout  answer.    W*'*'*'""'.,.lL-erf 
sured  that  he  might  be  trusted,  asked, "  What  it  iij^^ 
here,  John?     Do  you  think  he  would  be  safe? 
».n  «r«..w  »»  answered  MacKinnon; "  wc  "i*®"***.  j°,%our 
"Then,  John,"  said  Malcolm,  "^«f „!% 


immediately  ond  paying  his  ohelsaiice;  h  ^^,j. 
stopped  him,  till  he  should  coiopo8C^^}«J»^J^  whflJ 
tored  to  preserve  his  royal  highiness's  ino^  tt.i^m 
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permitted  him  to  enter;  bat  no  sooner  had  tlie  warm- 
-hearted  Highlander  set  his  eyes  upon  the  unfortunate 
prinee,  than  he  burst  into  tears,  and  had  to  leave  the 

Durinif  the  course  of  the  day,  a  consultation  being  held 
as  to  the  best  means  of  transporting  Charles  to  the  Main- 
land.  It  was  agreed  that  John  MacKinnon  should  go  to 
his  chief  and  hire  a  boat  for  that  purpose.  He  was  en- 
joined to  conceal  the  fact  of  the  prince*s  being  in  his 
i^ouse  from  that  old  gfontlcman,  and  to  pretend  that  the 
boat  was  intended  for  the  use  of  his  brother-in-law  alone. 
He  went  accordingly;  but  the  force  of  clanship  proved  loo 
much  for  his  discretion ;  and  he  disclosed  the  secret.  The 
chie^  delighted  with  the  intelligence,  at  once  got  ready 
J]  is  own  Iraat,  and,  with  his  lady,  set  out  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  wanderer.  On  John  returning  to  the  house, 
and  confessing  what  he  hod  done,  Charles  felt  somewhat 
uneasy,  but  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  circum- 
stances. He  went  out  and  received  the  old  chief;  and 
the  whole  party  then  partook  of  an  entertainment  of  cold 
meat  and  wine,  which  Lady  MacKinnon  laid  in  a  neigh- 
boaring  cave  upon  the  shore. 

It  was  now  determined  that  Charles  should  be  conduct- 
ed  by  the  old  laird  and  John  MacKinnon  to  the  Main- 
land, while  Malcolm  should  remain  in  Skye,  to  interrupt 
or  distract  the  pursuit  which  would  probably  bo  made  af- 
ter him.     It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  when  the 
party  repaired  to  tlic  water's  edge,  where  the  boat  was 
lying  ready  to  sail.     At  tiiat  moment,  two  English  men 
of  war  hove  in  sighi,  apparently  bearing  towards  them; 
and  Malcolm,  in  high  alarm,  counselled  the  prince  to  de- 
lay his  voyage  till  next  morning,  more  Specially  as  the 
vffvad  was  fovourablc  to  the  enemy,  which  it  would  not  be 
to  bis  boat.    Charles,  however,  would  not  listen  to  his 
Buggestions;  urging,  with  enthusiastic  vehemence,  the 
result  of  former  good  fortune,  and  that  he  felt  confident 
the  wind  would  change  in  his  favour  the  moment  that  he 
rcqaired  its  good  services.     He  then  wrote  a  short  note 
to  Murdoch  MacLeod,  apologising  for  his  non-appearance 
at  tbo  p/ace  he  had  appointed,  and  informing  him,  that 
liefiad  now  got  safe  off  the  island  at  another  place.     He 
next  took  out  his  purse,  and  desired  Malcolm's  acceptance 
of  ten  guineas,  along  with  a  silver  stock-buckle.  The  ge- 
nerous Highlander  positively  refused  to  take  the  money, 
irfaich  be  saw"  from  the  slendemees  of  the  prince's  purse 
could  ill  be  spared;  but  Charles  at  length  prevailed  upon 
hinn  to  do  so,  asserting  that  he  would  not  have  need  of  it 
in  the  skulking  lifo  he  was  now  leading,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  a  confidence  that  he  would  get  his  own 
exchequer  supplied  on  reaching  the  Mainland.    ^*Mal- 
ootm,"  ho  then  said,  **  let  us  smoke  a  pipe  together  before 
we  part."     A  light  was  instantly  procured  from  the  flint 
of  Malcolm's  musket,  and  the  two  fond,  though  unequal 
companions,  took  a  last  parting  smoke  from  **  the  cutty." 
Wlien  they  had  finished,  Charles  presented  the  stump 
\7faich  had  done  him  so  much  good  service,  to  Malcolm, 
as  a  sort  of  token  of  affectionate  comradeship,  desiring 
him  to  think  of  the  giver  whenever  he  should  use  it 
Malcolm  gratefully   accepted   the   gifl,  which   Charles 
coold  the  btiVoT  spare  that  he  had  got  a  newer  and  more 
commodious  pipe  at  Mr.  MacKinnon's  house. 

Afler  a  tender  and  long.protracted  adieu,  the  prince 
went  into  the  boat,  which,  with  tlie  chief  and  Mr.  John 
MacKinnon,  immediately  put  out  to  sea,  under  the  ma- 
nag'einent  of  a  fow  stout  rowers.    The  affectionate  Mal- 
colm sat  down  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  partly  to  watch 
die  proceedings  of  the  two  tenders,  and  partly  that  he 
mig'ht  see  his  dearly  beloved  prince  as  long  as  distance 
and  eye-sight  would  permit.    He  afterwards  used  to  tell,. 
w^ith  the  true  superstitious  reverence  of  a  stickler  for  the 
jus  divinum,  that,  precisely  as  the  prince  predicted,  he 
had  not  gone  far  out  to  sea,  when  the  wind  shiflcd  in 
Boeh  a  manner  as  to  paft  him  effectually  from  the  inimi- 
cal  Teasels;  a  foct  by  which  he  acknowledged  himself  to 
'have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  his  royal  high- 
ness had  only  said  in  sport,  or  by  way  of  a  gay  bravado 
— thst  Pk-ovidence  made  a  point  of  favouring  him. 

Malcolnri  returned  home  next  day  by  the  way  of  Kings- 
borgh;  where  he  related  the  prince's  late  adventures  to 
a  grateful  and  admiring  audience.     He  had  to  inform 
LAdy  Kingrubnrgh  of  one  circumstance,  which  must  have 
given  her  unqualified  pleasure.     During  his  travels  with 
the  prinee,  bis  royal  highness  liad  expressed  a  high  sense 
of  the  value  of  her  ladyship's  present — tlio  snuff-box  al- 
ready mentioned.     He  had  asked  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
vice whidi  adorned  the  lid,  a  pair  of  clasped  hands,  with 
the  words  **  Rob  Gib ;"  which  Malcolm  explained  as  em- 
blematic of  sincere  fTiendship«and  as  alluding  to  a  circum- 
stance in  which  an  ancestor  of  the  prince  was  concerned. 
Rob  Gib  was  the  court-fool  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  FifUi,  and,  with  that  sarcastic  wit  for  which 


some  of  his  profession  have  been  so  remarkable,  used  to 
observe,  that  all  the  official  courtiers  served  his  majesty 
for  selfish  ends,  except  himself,  who,  for  his  part,  had  no 
other  contract  with  the  king  than  "  stark  love  and  kind- 
ness."  The  prince  expressed  himself  an  ardent  admirer 
of  tbo  principle  symbolised  by  the  device,  and  declared 
he  would  endeavour  to  keep  the  box  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Malcolm,  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  prince,  as  one 
who  bad  seen  him  in  the  extremes  .of  both  prosperous 
and  adverse  fortune,  replied,  that  '*  he  was  the  most  cau- 
tious man  he  ever  saw,  not  to  be  a  coward,  and  the 
bravdst,  not  to  be  rash."  Amidst  all  the  conflicting  opi- 
nions regarding  Charles's  courage,  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  and  nearest  the  truth  which  has  been 
uttered,  and,  granting  it  to  have  been  appropriate  to  his 
royal  highness,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  character  of  a  perfect  soldier. 

About  ten  days  aflcr  he  had  parted  with  the  prince, 
Malcolm  was  apprehended,  put  aboard  a  ship,  and  con- 
veyed to  London.  Kine^sburgh  was  also  made  prisoner, 
and  conveyed  first  to  I*ort  Augustus,  and  afterwards  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  where  he  lay  a  year  and  a  day.  The 
same  party  of  soldiers  (which  had  come  to  Skye  in  con- 
sequence  of  information  forced  from  the  boatmen  on  their 
retnm  to  South  Uist)  captured  the  gallant  Hora  Mac- 
Donald.  All  these  three  persons,  at  a  time  when  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  Scotland  was  not  isuspended,  were 
detained  a  twelvemonth  without  trial,  and  then  discharged 
without  being  asked  any  questions;  a  violation  of  the 
liberty  of  tiie  subject  which  seems  to  have  been  passed 
over  unnoticed,  in  the  terror  with  which  the  recent  bloody 
triumphs  of  government  had  inspired  the  people,  or  which 
was  perhaps  rather  owing  to  the  maxim  then  apparently 
paramount  in  the  public  mind  of  England,  that  all  the 
natives  of  Scotland  had  forfeited  their  rights  as  British 
subjects,  and  were  now  slaves  subjected  to  military  law. 
On  being  discliarged  from  jail,  Miss  MacDonald  was 
provided  with  a  post-chaise,  to  convey  her  back  to  Scot- 
land, by  a  Jacobite  lady  of  quality  resident  in  Tendon ; 
and,  being  desired  to  choose  a  person  who  might  accom- 
pany her,  named  her  fellow-sufierer,  Malcolm.  "And 
so,"  Malcolm  used  aflcr wards  to  observe,  triumphantly; 
"  I  went  up  to  London  to  be  hanged,  and  returned  in  a 
braw  post-cliaise  witli  Miss  Flora  MacDonald !" 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Charles's  wanderings — mainland. 

"  The  niiilr  cork  ih  it  crows  o'er  tlie  hmw  of  Den«ConnaI, 

lie  kniii  u'  hix  bed  in  n  swnet  ni(>s8y  haiiio; 
The  en«flt>  that  f«onr.<io'(T  the  ciilKi  of  CInnrunntd, 

t'nuw'd  and  uHUunted,  hifi  eyrie  cnn  cinim  ; 
7'h«>  .'^ulau  can  deep  on  his  tiholve  of  Ihc  shore, 

Tlw.  commrtint  roost  on  his  rock  uf  ih«  sea; 
Dii?,  oh !  tliero  is  ane  whooe  hiird  fate  I  deplore, 

Nor  home,  lia  ,  nor  hame  in  the  country  lias  he. 
The  conflict  is  pasi,  and  our  name  is  no  more: 

There's  uougiii  It-ft  but  soir  jw  for  Scotland  and  inf." 

Flora  MacDonaid'g  J^amcnU 

Cliarlcs,  aflcr  having  s|X)nt  upwards  of  two  monlhs  in 
the  isles,  was  now  returniftg  to  tlic  Mainland,  where 
dangers  as  great  awaited  him.  The  country  opposite 
Skye,  upon  wl:ich  he  intended  to  land,  was  that  wild  dis- 
trict where  he  had  first  reared  the  standard  of  his  enter- 
prise, and  whose  population  was  so  entirely  and  so  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  him.  In  every  respect  it  was  well 
calculated  to  afford  him  shelter,  except  that  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  laid  waste,  and  tliat  the  soldiery  had  sub- 
jected it  to  a  peculiarly  sharp  system  of  surveillance. 
Hunted,  however,  as  ho  had  been,  out  of  tlic  Hebrides, 
and  relying  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  which  he  had 
previously  ex^ricnccd  on  so  many  different  occasions, 
lie  hesitated  not  to  throw  himself  once  more  upon  its 
protectioii.  It  eventually  appeared  tliat  Jic  could  not 
have  adopted  a  wiser  course. 

This  district,  as  already  mentioned,  is  indented  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which, 
stretching  into  tlie  land  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  form 
a  series  of  mountainous  promontories,  from  five  to  ton 
miles  in  length.  For  want  of  a  better  illuftration,  it  may 
be  compared  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  stretched  out  and 
separated.  Let  the  reader  place  his  hand  in  thi^  manner 
on  a  table,  and,  imagining  the  spaces  betwi.xt  his  fingers 
to  represent  the  sea,  wliile  the  digits  tllcm^5elves  rise 
eminently  up  like  tlie  hills  between,  he  will  have  a  tolcr- 
ably  good  idea  of  the  territory.  I^et  him  further  conceive 
the  space  between  his  tliiimb  and  forefinger  to  be  Loch 
Houru,  that  betwixt  his  fore  and  third  finger  to  be  Loch 
iNevish,  and  that  betwixt  his  mid  and  fourth  to  he  Loch 
Merer,  and  tliat  betwixt  the  fourth  and  the  fiflh  to  be 
Lochnanouagh,  while  the  exterior  of  that  digit  represents 
Loch  Shcil ;  and  ho  will  be  better  able  to  understand  the 


nature  of  the  dangerous  circumstances  in  wliich  Prinee 
Charles  was  soon  to  be  involved. 

After  a  rough  night  voyage  of  thirty  miles,  during 
which  they  passed  and  were  hailed  by  a  boat  containing 
armed  militia,  but  which  could  not  stop  to  inspect  their 
company  on  account  of  the  storm,  Charles  landed  safe, 
with  tlie  boat's  crew,  about  four  in  Uie  morning  of  July 
5th,  at  a  place  called  Little  Mallag,  on  the  soutli  side  of 
Loch  Nevish.  Here  the  whole  party  slept  three  nights 
in  tlie  open  fields.  The  old  laird  and  one  of  the  boatmen 
at  length  went  in  search  of  a  cave  for  a  lodging,  and 
Charles,  along  witii  John  MacKinnon  and  the  other  three 
men,  took  to  the  boat,  and  rowed  up  the  Loch.  In 
doubling  a  point,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  espied 
and  pursued  by  a  boat's  party  of  militia.  In  the  chase 
which  ensued,  Charles  was  niahily  indebted  for  his  pre- 
servation to  tJie  zeal  of  his  honest  friend,  MacKinnon, 
who,  by  voice  and  example,  so  animated  llic  rowers,  that 
they  speedily  outstripped  the  enemy.  When  tliey  had  got 
to  some  <listance,  and  escaped  observation  by  doubling 
another  point,  the  boat  was  put  to  shore,  and  Charles,  with 
John  and  one  other  companion,  nimbly  ascended  the  hill, 
while  the  rest  remained  to  treat  with  tlic  pursuers  in  case 
of  being  followed  to  their  landing-place.  On  arriving  at 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  tliey  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
boat  which  occasioned  the  alarm,  returning  from  its 
fruitless  pursuit. 

The  prince  slept  three  hours  on  this  eminence,  ond 
tiien  retumin/sr  to  the  boat,  was  rowed  first  across  the 
loch  to  a  little  island  near  the  seat  of  MacDonald  of  Soot- 
house,  and  afterwards  back  to  Mallag,  where  he  rejoined 
the  old  laird.  The  whole  party  then  set  out  for  the  seat 
of  MacDonald  of  Merer,  wliich  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  or  eight  miles  across  the  promontory,  be- 
twixt Loch  Nevish  and  Loch  Merer.  This  journey,  ac- 
cording to  tlic  familiar  but  not  unapt  illustration  of  the 
spread  hand,  was  simply  a  movement  across  the  term!- 
nating  joint  of  the  mid  finger.  Passing  a  shieling,  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  and  being  espied  by  some  people, 
the  prince,  apprehensive  of  recognition,  desired  John 
MacKinnon  to  fold  his  plaid  for  him  in  the  correct  High- 
land fashion,  and  tlirow  it  over  his  shoulder,  with  his 
knapsack  upon  it.  Then,  tying  a  handkerchief  about  his 
head,  and  assuming  a  menial  air,  he  declared  himself 
once  more  a  servant.  At  this  sideling  the  party  was  re- 
freshed  by  a  draught  of  milk  from  the  hand  of  a  gfrandson 
of  MacDonald  of  Scothouse.  Pursuing  their  journey, 
they  came  to  another  shieling,  where  they  procured  a 
guide  to  conduct  them  to  Merer  House,  the  object  of 
their  journey.  On  arriving  there,  the  house  was  found 
to  be  burnt,  and  its  master  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
living  in  a  bothy  or  hut  hard  by.  Nevertheless,  Merer, 
who  nad  been  an  ofHccr  in  the  prince's  arra^,  received 
his  guests  with  all  tlie  kindness  of  a  loyal-hearted  High- 
lander, and,  when  he  had  given  them  such  entertainment 
us  his  situation  would  permit,  conducted  them  to  a  cave, 
where  they  might  be  assured  of  concealment.  Here  they 
slept  ten  hours,  during  which  their  kind  landlord  went  in 
quest  of  young  Clanranald,  whom,  however,  he  did  not 
find.  At  his  return,  Charles  expressed  a  resolution  to 
part  with  the  venerable  Laird  of  MacKinnon,  whoso 
health  and  strength  were  inadequate  to  tlie  fatigues  of 
the  journey,  and  to  go  with  only  John  MacKinnon  io 
Borodale,  where  he  conceived  himself  sure  of  good  en- 
tertainment Merer  having  added  his  son,  a  boy,  to  the 
party,  and  provided  a  guide,  Charles  lefl  the  cave  in  the 
evening,  crossed  I^ch  Merer  into  Arasaig,  and  reached 
Borodale  early  in  the  morning. 

I'he  reader  must  now  conceive  Charles  to  have  crossed 
over  another  finger,  and  to  be  established,  as  it  were,  on 
the  lower  or  south  side  of  the  external  joint  of  the  third 
from  the  thumb.  He  must  also  now  suppose  the  roots  of 
the  fingers  to  be  ail  closed  up,  and  traversed  by  a  line  of 
soldiers,  so  as  to  complete  the  insulation  of  tlie  promon- 
tories,  and  enclose  the  unhappy  wanderer  within  a  circle 
of  danger,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should 
escape  alive.  In  more  plain  language,  intelligence  of  his 
arrival  at  Loch  Nevish  having  by  this  time  reached  the 
royal  army,  and  they  being  assured  that  he  must  be 
skulking  upon  one  or  other  t>f  the  promontories  parallel 
with  that  arm  of  the  sea,  they  had  drawn  a  strong  and 
well  appointed  chain  of  posts  betwixt  the  bead  of  Loch 
Hourn  and  the  head  of  Ijoch  Shiel,  certain  of  either  cap. 
turing  him  in  an  attempt  to  pass  through  them,  or  driving 
him  again  back  to  sea,  where  he  was  equally  liable  to  be 
taken  up  by  tlie  British  cruisers.  This  chain  consisted  of 
single  sentinels,  planted  within  sight  of  each  other.  By 
day,  these  men  were  perpetually  on  the  look-out  for  tra- 
vellers, none  of  whom  were  permitted  to  pass  without  ex- 
amination;  and,  by  ni^t,  large  fires  being  lighted  at  all 
the  poets,  they  crossed  continually  from  one  to  another, 
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^so  as  to  IciiVe  t»  piece  of  eroond  within  a  space  of  twen- 
ty milca  for  more  Iban  a  few  minutes  at  a  lime  unvisited. 
Thb  Bystem  has  an  appearance  of  auch  oscessivo  vigil- 
ance that,  «t  first  sight,  wonder  is  excited  liow  the 
Hinee  i^bimld  have  been  able  to  baffle  it  Yet  it  had  one 
fiiuU;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  t/,  an  escape  was 
achieved.  The  sentinels,  it  will  be  observed,  crossed  each 
other  at  the  points  eraclly  between  the  fires,  each  man 
going  forward  to  his  comrade^s  fire,  and  then  returning 
to  his  own.  Of  course,  after  passing  each  other,  their 
hacks  wsre  mutually  turned  toioards  each  oiher^  and  the 
sjHiee  between  them  for  a  eotain  time  left  Uhobserted, 

Chailcs,  on  being  brought  to  Borodale,  found  tlie  mas- 
ter of  thot  house  residing,  like  Morer,  in  a  bothy,  near 
the  blackened  ruins  of  his  mansion.  John  MacKinnon, 
in  handing  the  prince  over  to  Borodale,  said  expressively, 
*•  I  have  done  my  duty,  do  you  yours.'*  "  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity,"  wns  Borodalo's  ansuor,  **  and  shall  not 
fail  to  take  care  of  his  royal  highness."  John  then  re- 
turned home,  and  was  captured  just  as  he  landed  at  his 
own  house  in  Skyc.  Bein^  conveyed  to  Kilvory,  along 
with  two  of  his  rowers,  who  were  taken  with  him,  he 
was  there  examined,  or  rather  required  to  disclose  the 
place  of  the  prince's  concealment.  On  his  refusing  to 
do  this,  one  of  the  men  was  seized,  stripped  naked,  tied 
to  a  tree,  and  scourged  with  a  cat-o*.nine4ai]s,  till  the 
blood  gushed  out  of  both  his  sides,  in  order  to  make 
him  confess ;  and  MacKinnon  himself  was  tlireatcncd 
with  simihur  treatment  However,  he  resisted  all  the 
cruel  importunities  of  his  captors,  who  were  at  lengtli 
obliged  to  send  him  on  board  a  transport,  which  convey- 
ed him  to  London,  where  ho  remained  in  confinement 
till  July  1747. 

From  Borodale  Charles  despatched  one  of  his  host's 
sons  for  MacDonald  of  Glenaladole,  a  gentleman  of  the 
Clanranald  sept,  who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expe- 
dition as  the  major  of  that  regiment  Soon  after,  learn- 
ing that  his  aged  friend,  the  Laird  of  MacKinnon,  had 
been  taken  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  shift  his  quarters;  and  accordingly,  Borodale 
conducted  him  to  a  cave  four  miles  to  the  eastward, 
which,  being  almost  inaccessible,  and  known  only  to  a 
fyw  persons  in  the  country,  seemed  to  promise  the  most 
effectual  possible  Concealment  Ho  was  accompanied  to 
this  placo  by  Borodale  and  his  son  Ronald,  who  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  C^lanranald's  own  company. 

Glenaladale,  receiving  the  Prince's  letter  from  tlie 
hands  of  its  youthful  bearer,  on  the  20th  of  July,  lost 
no  time  in  obeying  its  behest  Borodale  next  day  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  the  district  of  Merer, 
his  son-in-law,  informing  him  that  the  fact  of  the  prince's 
concealrr^ont  on  his  lands  was  beginning  to  be  whispered 
about,  and  representing  that,  as  it  would  evidently  be 
dangerous  for  bim  to  remain  any  longer  where  he  waa, 
the  writer  of  tho  letter  had  prepared  a  more  eligififle 
place  of  oonceahnent  in  Merer,  to  which  his  royal  high- 
ness ought  immediately  to  repair.  Ronald  MacDonald 
was  sent  to  reconnoitro  this  place,  the  orincc  resolving 
to  remain  where  he  was  till  assured  by  Uiat  ^oung  gen- 
tleman of  its  superiority  to  his  present  hidlng-placc. 
Next  day,  however,  an  alarm  arising  that  a  tcnacr  was 
hovering  upon  or  approaching  tho  coast,  his  ro^al  high- 
ness thought  proper  to  anticipate  the  report  of  his  new 
quarter-master,  by  leaving  the  cave,  and  setting  out  to- 
wards Morer.  Accompanied  by  Glenaladale,  Borodale, 
and  John,  the  younger  son  of  the  latter,  he  travelled  till 
he  came  to  a  place  called  Corriebeine  Cabir,  whore  he 
was  met  by  Borodale's  Bon4ii-law,  who  told  him  that 
Clanranald  had  como  to  a  place  not  many  miles  ofl^,  in 
order  to  conduct  his  royal  highness  to  a  safe  place,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Charles  was  extremely 
anxious  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  this  kind 
and  faithfiil  adherent ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  evening, 
and  his  eomparative  proximity  to  the  place  prepared  for 
him  in  Glen  Morer,  determined  him  to  prefer  that 
lodging  for  the  night  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  on  his 
original  route.  Intending  to  effect  a  junction  with  Clan- 
ranald next  day. 

Borodale,  who  had  gone  on  before  as  an  advanced 
guard,  learning  througn  the  course  of  the  night  that 
General  Campbell,  with  several  men  of  war  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  bad  anchored  in  Loch  Nevish, 
while  Captain  Scot  had  brought  another  party  into  the 
lower  part  of  Arisaig,  waited  upon  the  prince  next  mcra- 
ing  (the  23d)  with  that  alarming  intelligence,  which 
obliged  him  to  decamp  immediately,  without  attempting 
to  join  Clanranald.  Being  now  completely  surrounded 
with  his  enemies,  and  they  being  aware  that  they  had 
environed  liim,  it  was  necessary  Uiat  he  should  take  the 
roost  cautious  measures.  Leaving  Borodale  and  another 
of  his  train  behind,  and  only  aecompanied  by  Glenaladale 


and  other  two  MacDonalds,  so  that  the  party  might  be 
as  little  conspicuous  as  possible,  he  set  out  early  in  the 
forenoon,  and  by  mid-day  reached  the  top  of  a  bill  called 
Scoorveig,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ariatig,  where  he 
stopped  to  take  some  refreshment,  while  one  of  his  at- 
tendants (John  MacDonald,  brother  to  Glenaladale,) 
went  to  Glenfinnin  for  intelligence,  and  to  appoint  two 
men  stationed  there  to  join  the  prince  that  evening  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  called  Swernmck  Corrichan,  i3>ove 
Locharkaig,  in  Lochicl's  country.  The  prince  soon  af- 
terwards set  out,  with  his  two  remaining  friends,  and 
about  two  o'clock  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Fruigh- 
vnin.  Here  observing  some  men  driving  cattle,  Glena- 
ladale walked  forward  to  enquire  tl)e  reason,  and  soon 
after  returned  with  intelligence  that  they  were  his  ten- 
ants flying  before  tlie  approach  of  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  who  had  come  to  the  head  of  Locharkaig,  to  pre- 
vent the  prince  firom  escaping  in  that  direction.  It  was 
of  course  impossible  to  pursue  that  route,  and  tlie  wan- 
derers immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  Glenfin- 
nin, which  was  only  about  a  mile  off^  to  recall  Glenala- 
dalc's  brother  and  the  two  men  who  were  to  have  gone 
to  Locharkaig.  Glenaladale  likewise  sent  a  man  to  a 
neiglibouring  hill,  for  Donald  Cameronof  Glenpean,  who 
had  removed  hither  with  his  eficcts  on  the  approach  of 
tlie  soldiers,  and,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
promised  to  bo  an  excellent  guide.  While  they  waited 
the  return  of  these  mcsscngcri*,  one  of  Ujo  tenants'  wives, 
pitying  tho  condition  of  hor  landlord,  came  up  the  liill 
with  some  new  milk,  for  his  refreshment.  The  prince, 
perceiving  her  approach,  covered  his  head  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  servant  who 
had  got  a  hcadach.  The  day  was  excessively  warm, 
and  the  milk,  of  course,  grateful  to  the  palate  of  a  way- 
worn traveller ;  but  Glenaladale  used  afterwards  to  con- 
fess, that  he  could  as  well  have  spared  the  officious  kind- 
ness of  the  good  woman.  It  was  with  some  difficulty, 
moroover,  that  ho  could  get  her  dismissed  without  the 
pail  in  which  she  had  brought  the  milk,  so  as  to  enable 
him  with  safety  to  give  the  prince  a  share  more  suitable 
to  his  real  than  his  supposed  rank. 

TTio  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  Glenfinnin  soon 
after  returned,  without  having  found  Glenaladale's  bro- 
ther or  tho  two  men,  (they  having  run  off  towards  the 
place  where  they  expected  to  find  tne  party,)  but  brought 
intelligence  that  on  hundred  of  the  Argyle  militia  were 
approaching  tho  very  hill  on  which  the  prince  was  sta- 
tioned. On  this  alarming  nmvs,  tlie  terrified  party  dis- 
lodged witliout  waiting  for  Glenpean,  and  set  forward  on 
their  perilous  journey.  About  eleven  at  night,  as  they 
were  passing  through  a  hollow  way  between  two  hills, 
they  observed  a  man  coming  down  one  of  the  hills  to- 
wards them;  upon  which  Charles  and  young  MacDon- 
ald stepped  aside,  while  Glenaladale  advanced  to  discover 
whether  he  was  friend  or  foe.  This  person  turned  out 
to  bo  the  \'ery  man  they  were  most  anxious  to  see,  Do- 
nald Cameron  of  Glenpean,  who  had  made  all  haste  to 
overtake  them  after  receiving  their  message.  Glenala- 
dale immediately  brought  hnn  to  the  prince,  who  had 
lodged  one  night  in  his  house  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  and  to  whom  he  now  recounted  all  he  knew 
regarding  the  position  of  the  king's  troops.  Then  as- 
suming  the  character  of  their  guide,  he  set  forward  with 
them  tlirough  a  road  so  wild  and  rugged  as  to  be  almost 
impervious  even  in  daylight 


Travelling  all  night  witli  untiring  diligence,  they  ar- 
rived next  morning  (July  24th,)  at  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the 
Braes  of  Locharkaig  called  Mamnyn-Callum,  from  whence 
they  could  perceive  tlicir  enemy's  camp,  distant  about 
a  mile.  Cameron  knew  that  this  hill  h4|  been  searched 
the  day  before,  and,  tlicrefore,  conjecturing  that  it  would 
not  bo  again  searched  that  day,  counselled  that  they 
should  take  up  their  abode  there  till  tlie  evening,  and  en- 
deavour in  the  meantime  to  procure  the  refreshment  of 
sleep.  They  reposed  for  two  hours,  after  which  the 
whole  party  except  the  prince  got  up  to  keep  sentry. 
They  had  not  been  long  awako  when  they  were  alarmed 
by  tlie  appearance  of  a  man  at  a  little  distance.  Came- 
ron, on  account  of  his  acquaintance  witli  the  country 
and  its  people,' was  selected  to  approach  and  accost  this 
person,  who,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  party,  turned 
out  to  bo  no  other  than  Glenaladale's  brother.  This  gen- 
tleman had  no  sooner  discovered,  on  tlie  preceding  day, 
that  the  prince  did  not  keep  his  appointment,  than  he  be- 
gan to  wander  in  a  statu  of  extreme  alarm  through  the 
country,  in  search  of  either  of  his  royal  highness,  or  of 
intelligence  regarding  hb  fate.  1*he  same  apprehensions 
which  he  had  entertained  regarding  the  paity,  they  had 
entertained  regarding  him;  and  it  was  now  with  sensa- 
tions of  the  utmoet  pleasure  that  these  unfortunate  gen- 


tlemen mutually  congratulated  each  other  upon  a  meet- 
ing which  they  had  so  little  reason  to  expect 

Charles  remained,  with  his  trusty  little  band,  npon the 
hill  Mamnyn-Callum,  all  that  day,  witbout  expenenong 
any  distarbanoe  from  tlie  soldierB.  They  set  out  aboot 
nine  in  the  evening  towards  the  south,  and  at  one  ia  the 
morning  (July  25tb,)  came  to  Corrinangaul,  cm  the  eon- 
fines  of  Knoidart  and  Locharkaig.  Here  Cameron  hoped 
to  fall  in  with,  and  pocure  provisions  from,  some  oi  the 
people  who  had  ficd  before  the  face  of  the  eticroachiMr 
soldiery.  The  party  had  been  but  poorly  fbd  during  tkeir 
harasang  and  perilous  march,  and  they  now  pcaceaacd 
only  a  little  butter  and  some  oatmeal,  which  tbej  ooukl 
not  prepare  for  want  of  fire. 

For  two  days  the  prince  had  now  been  skirting  along 
the  interior  or  that  choin  of  sentries,  which  haa  biscn  d^ 
scribed  as  extending  from  Loch  Hooru  to  Lock  Shefl. 
In  his  dreary  and  stealthy  night  joumcysi,  he  could  dis- 
tinctly  see  the  fires  which  marked  the  posts  of  the  cuemj, 
and  even  hear  the  stated  cries  of  the  sentinels,  ac  ihsj 
slowly  crossed   backwards  and  forwards.    Tbeso  fira 
were  placed  at  brief  intervals,  and  every  quarter  of  aa 
hour,  a  patroling  party  pas£C<l  along  to  see  that  Uie  a^ 
tinels  were  upon  the  alert.    It  seemed  scarcely  posnble 
that  this  forlorn  little  party  should  evade  or  break  fron 
a  toil  whose  meshes  were  at  once  so  strong  and  so  close- 
ly set    Yet  the  want  of  provisions,  and  tlie  fear  of  bdog 
soon  inextricably  environed,  rendered  it  onavoidaU/  ae- 
cepsary  that  they  should  make  the  attempt,  ihengk  k 
were  only  to  anticipate  tlicir  fate. 

This  desperate  enterprise  being  fixed  for  the  saccce^ 
ing  night,  GleJSaladale  and  Glenpean  ventured  down  %a 
some  shielings,  in  search  of  provifc-icns,  while  the  prince 
and  the  other  two  MacDcnialds  remained  npon  the  hM. 
l^e  sliielings  were  found  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
the  two  commissaries  returned  without  their  emad.    It 
was  then  judged  safe  to  shift  from  their  present  nindion 
to  a  secret  ptece  upon  the  brow  of  a  hillt  at  the  bad  «f 
Lochnaigh,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  the  positicn  ef 
the  troops,  and  where  they  might  expect  to  apcnd  tbc  ia- 
tcrvening  day  in  greater  security.    Here  they  slept  fiv 
some  time.    Afler  awaking,  Glenpean  and  Glenaladale'i 
brother  were  sent  off  to  the  hill  above  them,  in  qnesl  if 
food,  while  Glenaladale  arid  tho  younger  MacDeadtf 
watched  over  the  prince,  who  still  remained  aaleep.  tbi 
commissaries  did  not  return  till  the  aflemoon,  when  tva 
small  clieeses  proved  all  that  they  had  been  able  to  pia- 
core  throughout  the  country.    This  was  very  dry  lead; 
and,  as  they  did  not  know  when  they  mi^ht  g^t  vaoa, 
they  were  obliged  to  use  it  very  sparingly.     To  incrcav 
the  mortification  of  the  unhappy  prince,  the  commaiam- 
ries  reported  that  a  troop  of  a  hundred  men  were  eoo. 
ing  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  liill,  in  search  of  the  ftfi 
tive  country  people,  and  that  they  possibly  might  2i^ 
upon  their  place  of  concealment 

Under  these  distressing  circumstances,  it  waa  his  royal 
highness's  wisest,  or  rather  his  only  policy,  to  reoBain  as 
cloeely  concealed  as  possible.  Notwithstanding',  tbcva- 
fbre,  that  the  soldiers  searched  very  narrowly,  ajid  all 
round  him,  he  kept  perfectly  dose,  witli  his 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  when,  the  search  betM> 
they  set  out  at  a  quick  pace  towards  the  strep  UEs 
Drumachosi.  On  reaehing  the  top  of  this  ei 
they  discerned  the  fires  of  a  oamp  directly  in  their 
which  tbey  thought  they  could  scarcely  anon.  Rca 
however,  to  make  the  attempt  at  all  hazardft,  they 
preached  the  dreaded  objoct  till  they  could  actually  I 
tlio  soldiers  talking  to  each  other.  Then  creeping'  up  d 
next  hill,  they  spied  the  ^rea  of  another  camp,  wiucb 
also  seemed  to  lie  directly  in  their  path.  Here  tliey  «t 
last  determined  to  make  tlie  attempt 

Cameron,  at  this  juncture,  with  the  true  generwil^  of 
a  Highlander,  proposed  to  go  forward  himself^  and,  ms  it 
were,  prove  the  possibihty  of  escape,  before  permittiBf 
the  prince  to  hasard  his  mere  precious  person*    **If  1 
get  safe  through,"  he  remarked,  ^  and  also  retora  sale, 
then  you  may  venture  with  greater  security,  and  I  aliafl 
be  all  the  better  fitted  to  conduct  you.*'    Be  it  remarked, 
he  made  this  courageous  proposal  in  the  face  dfan  oiBca 
which,  Uiough  ridiculous  enough,  was  perhaps  suffieieat 
to  have  unmanned  a  person  who,  with  equal  superstitiai^ 
had  not  so  noble  or  so  exciting  a  cause  to  brace  bii 
nerves.    Ho  began  to  complain  that  his  nose  was  ifcjy — 
a  clear  sign,  ho  averred,  that  they  had  great  dangers  to 
go  through.    Charles,  notwithstanding  his  perilous  cir- 
cumstances, could   not  help  laughing  at  his  &jitaslic 
alarm,  though  he  must  have  been,  at  the  same  time, 
deeply  impressed  with  admiration  of  the  devotodaess  and 
real  biavery  of  the  Highlander. 

Glenpean  having  put  the  passage  to  the  proof^  and,  to 
the  great  joy  of  Uio  company,  rotomed  in  sai^y,  the 
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whole  set  forward,  headed  by  him  as  guide.  It  was  now 
■bout  two  o*clock  in  the  mormiig,  and  Uie  brilliancy  of 
tkA  fires  was  beginning  to  fade  before  the  advancing 
iighls  of  day.  Betwixt  the  two  posts  which  they  in- 
tended to  cross,  there  was  a  small  mountain-stream, 
whose  winter  torrents  had,  in  the  course  of  ages,  worn  a 
deep  channel  among  the  rocks.  Up  this  deep  and  nar- 
row defile,  at  the  moment  when  the  sentinels  were  re- 
turning to  the  fires,  and  had  tlicir  backs  turned  towardn 
the  place,  the  party  crept,  upon  all  fours,  with  the  stealthy 
caotion  and  quiet  of  a  party  of  Indian  savages.  A  few 
minutes  suificed  to  carry  them  to  a  place  where  they 
were  com{4etely  screened  from  the  observation  of  tlic 
enemy. 

Having  thus  escaped  fi-om  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  had  yet  environed  him,  Cliarles,  whose  spirits  al- 
ways dis|dayed  the  elasticity  characteristic  of  his  coun- 
try, gaily  addressed  Glenpean  with  an  enquiry  aflcr  the 
wel&re  of  his  nose.  The  good  gentleman  confessed  it 
was  «  great  deal  better  since  they  had  passed  the  sen- 
tries, but  tliat  it  was  still  **  a  wee  yeuky.**  The  prince 
accepted  the  reservation  as  a  hint  that  they  wore  not  yd 
altogether  out  of  danger. 

Albtr  walking  about  two  miles,  they  came  to  a  place 
on  the  Glenelg  side  of  tlie  head  of  Loch  liourn,  where, 
fiodbg  what  they  considered  a  well-concealed  spot,  they 
called  a  halt  and  partook  of  some  refreshments.    As  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  commissariat  was  in  a  truly  misc- 
pablc  st&te.    Animal  spirits,  however,  compensated  every 
privation  to  Charles.    Cutting  a  slice  of  cheese,  which 
he  coTered  with  oatmeal,  and  seasoning  that  dry  iarc 
with  a  drink  from  the  neighbouring  spring,  he  content- 
edly stretched  the  form  upon  tlie  cold  ground,  whose 
home,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "  should  have  been  a 
palace.*^     He  passed  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day  in 
this  place,  without  any  improvement  in  his  food. 

it  was  now  resolved,  as  the  West  Highlands  had  be- 
eome  so  imssie  a  place  of  residence,  to  repair  northwards 
to  a  portion  of  the  Mackenzies*  country,  which,  on  ac- 
eouat  ottbe  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  had  not  been  sub- 
jected  to  a  military  police.  They  decamped  for  this  pur- 
pose  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  when,  to  their  indis- 
crihable  alarm,  they  discovered  that  they  had  spent  the 
day  within  cannon-shot  of  two  of  the  enemy's  posts,  and 
that  at  this  moment  a  company  of  soldiers  were  employ- 
ed in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  in  driving  some 
riieep  into  a  hut  for  slaughter.    Tiiis,  however,  only 
hastened  their  march ;  and  about  throo  o^ckx^k  in  tlie 
nuMiiiiig  (July  27th,)  they  reached  Glcnsliiel,  a  wild  vale 
in  the  esta^  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth.    The  little  provi- 
sion they  hod  had,  being  now  entirely  exhausted,  Glena- 
ladnle  and  Lieutenant  MacDonald  (Borodalc's  son,)  were 
sent  out  upon  the  commissariat  department,  while  Charles 
renaained  behind,  with  Cameron  and  the  elder  Lieuten- 
ant  MacDonald,  Glunaladalc's  brotlicr.     While  Glenala- 
dale  was  enqoiring  among  some  country  ])coplc  about  a 
goidc  to  conduct  them  to  PoUew,  where  lie  learned  that 
sorae  French  vessels  had  lately  been  seen,  a  Glengary 
man  come  running  up,  having  been  chased  by  soldiers 
ont  of  his  own  country,  where  tliey  had  killed  his  father 
the  ddy  bcTore.  Glenaladale  knew  this  man  at  first  sight, 
and  being  aware  that  he  had  served  in  the  prince's  army, 
and-was  a  man  of  honour,  resolved  to  keep  him  in  re- 
serve tm  a  guide  to  Glengary's  country,  in  case  he  should 
not  succeed  in  his  present  quest    Having  tlien  furnish- 
ed   himself  with  some   provisions,  he   returned   to  the 
prince;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  refreshed  tiiemselvos, 
the  whole  party  retired  to  a  secure  place  on  tlie  face  of 
an  adjacent  hUl,  in  order  to  sleep.    Getting  up  about 
fbfxr  in  the  afternoon,  they  dismissed  their  faitliful  guide, 
Cameron,  who  could  no  longer  bo  of  any  service.    Soon 
after,  Glenaladale,  observing  the  Glengary  fugitive  pass- 
ing in  his  way  back  to  his  own  country,  slipped  out  o(' 
h»  den,  and,  without  disclosing  his  purpose,  used  argu- 
iDCAkts  with  the  man  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  a  by 
pfauoe  tiU  such  titnes  as  ho  could  be  sure  of  a  guide  to 
Fdilcw.    He  then  returned  to  the  prince,  who  approved 
of  hh  precaution.    About  seven  o*c]ock,  the  man  whom 
ho  had  employed  to  procure  a  guide  to  Follow,  brought 
intelligence,  that  the  only  French  vessel  whibh  liad  been 
there  was  gone,  and  that  a  guide  could  not  have  been 
procured,  even  though  that  had  not  been  the  cose.    Gle- 
naladale   immediately   dismissed    the    messenger,  and 
In-onght  this  intelligenco  to  the  prince,  whose  course  it 
waa  now  resolved  to  change  in  the  way  proposed.    Ac- 
cordingly, the  Glengary  man  being  introduced  to  his 
royal  highness,  and  having  undertaken  the  hizh  ofHce, 
the  whcJe  party  set  out  late  at  night  towards  tho  south, 
designing  to  form  a  junction,  if  possible,  with  Lochiel 
and  some  other  chiefs,  who,  it  was  understood,  still  re 


Charles  experienced  at  this  juncture  one  of  thoie  pro- 
vidential deliverances,  which  induced  so  many  of  his 
adlierents  to  believe  that  his  lite  was  under  the  imme- 
diate and  constant  care  of  Heaven,  and  which  may  at  least 
be  allowed  to  render  the  narrative  of  hid  wanderings  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ever  penned.  Before  proceeding 
very  for  on  this  night's  journey,  Glenaladale,  clapping 
hid  hand  upon  his  side,  declared  he  had  lost  his  purse. 
As  tliis  contained  forty  guineas,  which  the  prince  had 
confided  to  him  jfor  the  purchase  of  provisions,  and  which 
was  the  sole  stock  of  the  company,  Glenaladale  was  ex- 
treniely  perplexed  at  the  loss,  and  proposed  to  return  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  had  just  set  out,  in  order  to 
to  search  for  it.  Charles  opposed  this  measure,  and  used 
many  entreaties  to  prevent  it ;  but  Glenaladale  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  recovering  a  commodity  so  indis- 
pensable  to  them,  and  accordingly  went  back  along  with 
the  younger  lieutenant,  while  the  prince,  with  Glenala- 
dale's  brother  and  the  guide,  remained  behind  to  await 
their  return.  While  Glenaladale  was  absent,  C'larlcs 
spied  an  officer  and  two  private  soldiers  advancuig  under 
arms  along  the  path  wliich  they  had  just  letl.  Trem- 
blmg  with  joy  at  so  signal  a  deliverance,  ho  and  his 
friends  retired  behind  a  rock,  where  they  could  sec  the 
motions  of  the  soldiers,  witliout  being  seen  by  them. 
Tlie  men  passed  by,  unconscious  of  tlic  prize  which  had 
so  nearly  fallen  into  tlieir  hands.  Tiiough  rejoicing  in 
their  own  p)-oservation,  Charles  and  his  two  companions 
remained  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  for  tho  salcty  ot 
Glenaladale  and  his  companion,  who  might  chanco  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  their  turn.  On  coming  to  their  lost 
resting  place,  these  two  gentlemen  found  the  purse,  but, 
upon  opening  it,  discovered,  to  tlicir  mortification,  thai 
the  gold  was  gone.  "•  Rcficcting,**  continues  Glonaladole^s 
Journal,  "  that  it  might  have  biBcn  taken  away  by  a  little 
boy  whom  tlieir  landlord  had  sent  witli  a  present  of  milk 
to  Glenaladale,  and  whom  they  had  left  at  Liie  place 
where  the  purse  was  forgotten,  they  went  back  a  mile 
fiirtlier  to  their  landlord's  iiouse,  whose  name  was 
Gilchrist  I^IaoRath,  and  tlirough  his  moans  got  tiio  boy 
to  restore  all  back,  which  he  did  to  a  trific,'*  Fortunately, 
in  returning  to  tlic  prince,  they  took  a  different  route, 
and  tlius  escaped  the  little  party  of  soldiers,  who  must 
oUierwise  have  met  them.  When  the  company  was  thus 
once  more  reunited  in  safety,  tliey  could  not  help  re- 
turning tlianks  to  Providence,  wjiieh  had  first  provided 
them  with  a  good  guide,  and  tlieu  ordered  on  accident 
which  saved  all  their  lives.  Charles  was  now  so  tJio- 
roughly  impressed  with  a  Ijclief  of  liis  immunity  from 
danger,  that  ho  said  he  believed  he  "  should  not  be  taken 
tliough  ho  had  a  mind  to  it."  « 

Tiiey  travelled  all  the  remainder  of  the  night,  till  they 
came  to  a  hill  side  above  Strathcluainie,  where,  choosing 
a  secret  place,  tliey  rested  till  three  o'clock  in  tlie  suc- 
ceeding afternoon,  (July  28.)  Then  setting  out  ogain, 
they  had  not  walked  above  a  mile  alon^  the  hill  side,  till 
their  feelings  were  agonised  by  hcarmg  several  shotd 
fired  on  tJic  top  of  the  hill,  wliich  they  rightly  iudgcd  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  soldiers  chasing  ananmrdering the 
poor  people  who  had  fled  tliither  with  tijcir  cattle !  They 
now  steered  their  course  nortJiward,  and  late  at  night 
reached  the  top  of  a  high  hill  betwixt  the  Braes  of 
Glcnmorriston  and  StralS^lass,  where  they  lodged  all 
night,  the  prince  reposing  m  an  open  cave,  so  narrow  as 
not  to  permit  him  to  stretch  himself.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  unpomfortable  nights  Charles  had  ever  spent. 
The  rain  had  fallen  heavily  and  incessantly,  during  tlie 
wiiolo  of  the  preceding  day,  and  he  was  of  course  wet  to 
ihe  skin.  There  was  no  possibility  of  a  fire  to  dry  him. 
Without  food,  and  deprived  of  sleep  by  tlie  narrowness 
and  hardness  of  his  bed,  the  only  comfort  he  could  obtain 
was  tlie  miserable  one  of  smoking  a  pipe.  Thus  was  the 
man,  whose  birth,  according  to  Die  general  laws  of  na- 
tions, entitled  him  to  tho  possession  of  a  throne  and  o 
I)alaee — who,  indeed,  according  to  the  feudal  system, 
upon  which  tho  country  was  originally  constitute,  had 
just  OS  unalienable  a  ri^ht  to  its  sovereignly  as  any 
landed  proprietor  within  its  bounds  had  to  his  peculiar 
inheritance— -reduced  to  bo,  in  all  probability,  tho  most 
wretched  and  destitute  i)erson  who  that  night  rested 
within  the  four  seas  of  Britain. 

Cliarles  next  morning  reached  tho  rotreat  whidi  had 
^en  pointed  out  to  him  upon  the  hill  of  Corambiam, 
after  having  been  for  eight  and  forty  hours  wiUiout  food. 
Seven  men  occupied  this  place,  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  robbers.  They  had  no  house  or  hut  to  re- 
.sido  in,  but  sheltered  themselves  in  a  rocky  cave  upon 
the  side  of  a  hill,  from  whcjico  they  sallied  occasionally 
to  provide  themselves  with  necessaries.  Such  men  as 
these  were  common  at  that  time  in  the  Highlands,  and 


mainod  secure  even  in  the  TUHnity  of  the  enemy's  lbrt8.|for  lomo  years  afterwards,  being  generally  persons  who 


had  been  proscribed  fi>r  their  concern  in  tlie  insurrection, 
and  who  had  thei  efore  no  other  means  of  livelihood  than  by 
depredation.  It  oITurds  a  lively  proof  of  the  desperation  of 
Charles's  circumstances,  thJat  bo  sliould  have  been  com- 
pelled to  trust  his  life  to  men  of  such  disorderly  habits. 

On  approaching  tJieir  den,  Glenaladalo  and  the  guide 
went  forward,  leaving  Charles  and  the  otlier  two  Mac- 
Donalds.  Six  out  of  the  seven  men  were  present,  and 
having  killed  a  sheep  tliat  day,  were  just  sitting  down 
to  dinner.  GlenaUdale  said  lie  was  glad  to  see  Uiem  so 
well  provided,  and  tlicy  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  to 
share  in  their  good  cheer.  Glsnaladale  said  he  had  a 
friend  with  him,  for  whom  he  must  ask  tlie  same  favour. 
They  enquired  who  this  friend  was,  and  he  answered 
that  it  was  his  chief,  young  Clanranald.  Nobody,  they 
said,  could  Ik3  more  welcome  to  them  than  young  Clan- 
ranald, for  whom  tliey  were  willing  to  purcnase  food  at 
the  point  of  their  swords.  Glenaladale,  assured  of  their 
fidelity,  then  went  back  for  Charles,  who  immediately 
drew  near.  No  sooner  did  they  see  the  unfortunate 
prince,  tlmn  tliey  rocognised  him  under  his  disguise,  and 
foil  down  on  their  knees  to  do  him  homage.  On  being 
introduced  to  their  cave,  ho  lost  no  time  in  satisfying 
his  hunger,  which  had  by  this  time  become  almost  in- 
tolerable. 

The  condition  in  whicli  Charles  was  at  this  period, 
has  been  commemorated  by  Mr.  Home,  from  the  report 
of  Hugh  Chiaholm,  one  of  the  robbers,  who  was  in  Edin- 
burgh  a  good  many  years  afterwards.  Upon  his  head 
he  had  a  wretched  yellow  wig  and  a  bonnet  His  neck 
was  cinctured  by  a  dirty  clouted  handkerchief.  His  coat 
was  of  coarse  dark  coloured  cloth ;  his  vest  of  Stirling 
tartan,  much  worn.  A  belted  plaid  was  his  best  gar- 
nicnt.  He  had  tartan  hose,  and  Highland  brogues  tied 
with  thongs,  so  much  worn  that  Uiey  would  scarcely 
stick  upon  his  feet  His  shirt,  and  he  had  not  another,  was 
of  the  colour  of  saffron.  His  good  landlords  soon  pro- 
vided him  with  a  change  of  attire.  Loommg  that  a  de- 
tachment  of  the  king's  troops,  commanded  by  Lord 
George  SuckviUe,  was  ordered  from  Fort  Augustus  to 
Strathgloss,  and  knowing  that  they  must  pass  at  no  ^reat 
distance  from  their  liabitution,  they  lay  in  wait  for  it,  at 
a  part  of  tho  road  suitable  for  their  purpose,  permitted 
tlie  soldiers  to  pass  and  get  out  of  sight,  and  tlicn,  at- 
tacking the  servants  with  tho  baggage,  seised  some  port- 
manteaus, in  which  tliey  found  every  thing  which  tho 
prince  required. 

Charles  remained  in  his  cave  three  days,  when  they 
thought  proper  (August  ad,)  to  remove  to  another  about 
two  miles  ofi^.  He  remained  altogether  about  three 
weeks  in  the  company  of  tliese  men,  during  which  they 
made  several  movements,  but  nono  of  material  import- 
ance.  They  sometimes  went  to  Fort  Augustus,  which 
was  never  many  miles  from  their  place  of  residence,  and, 
procuring  what  intelligence  they  could  among  tho  in- 
habitants,  occasionally  brought  the  newspapers  of  tho 
day  for  Charles's  perusaL  About  tliis  time  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  tended  to  slacken  tho  search 
which  had  hitlierto  been  made  for  his  royal  highness.  A 
young  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  by  name  Roderick 
MacKcnzie,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  prince's  ser- 
vice, wtiB  skulking  in  the  Braes  of  Glenmorristtm,  when 
he  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  soldiers.  Being  a  tall 
^nteel  youth,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  prince  in 
teatures,  he  might  have  passed  for  that  personage  with 
people  not  accustomed  to  see  Uiem  together.  He  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  escape ;  but,  being  defeated  in  the 
attempt,  he  assumed  a  noble  and  undaunted  air,  and 
met  his  fate  with  the  exclamation,  **  You  have  killed 
your  prince !"  Tho  soldiers,  overjoyed  at  their  good 
fortune,  and  convinced  that  this  was  the  object  of  Uieir 
search,  cut  o£f  his  head,  and  brought  it  to  Fort  Augustus. 
Being  there  shown  to  various  persons  who  had  seen 
Charles,  it  was  universally  affirmed  to  he  the  head  for 
which  so  much  money  had  been  offered.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  is  said  to  have  then  set  off  to  London,  with 
tho  ghastly  but  valuable  object  stowed  in  his  chaise ; 
certain  that  he  had  at  length  accomplished  the  great 
object  of  his  campaign,  and  extinguished  for  ever  th« 
most  formidable  rival  of  his  family.  It  was  not  till' ho 
reached  London,  that  tho  head  was  provod  to  be  suppo- 
sititious. By  that  time,  many  of  iho  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  nom  the  Highlands,  and  Charles  was  in  a 
great  measure  safe  from  tnose  that  remained. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  Charles  despatehod  Peter  Grant, 
tlie  most  active  of  his  seven  attendants,  from  Glenmorriston 
whore  he  then  was,  to  Lochal)er,*with  a  mestago  to  any 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Cameron  whom  lio 
might  meet,  informmg  them  that  he  wished  to  put  himself 
under  their  protection.  Grant  wont  to  Lociiabor,  and 
found  Comoron  ofClune^,  who  agreed  to  neet  kis  royal 
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Im; hnctig  -oa  a  particular  day  at  a  place  near  the  head  of 
<?leticdieh,  where  he  had  a  little  hat  in  a  secret  place  for 
bin  own  aecurity.    C'harles  set  out  with  all  his  attend- 
ants, in  number  amounting  to  ten,  on  a  very  stormy 
night,  and  travelling  along  the  tops  of  tlic  mountains, 
ireatibad  DruiBnidiid,  a  high  mountain  on  the  side  ol 
Locb  Locbie  wbieh  commands  an  extenjnve  view  of  the 
country.    There  they  rented  all  day,  and  Grant  was  de- 
spatched again,  to  see  if  Clunes  had  come  to  the  place 
appointed.    Charles  and  hi^  attendants  remained  upon 
ihe  hiil,  and  as  they  bad  no  provisions,  and  durst  not  stir 
to  search  for  any^  tiiey  wqirc  in  great  distress  for  want 
4>f  food.    Grant  at  Icngtli  returned,  with  intelligence  that 
'Clunes  not  baring  found  Charles  at  the  time  ap{)ointcd, 
liad  gone  away.    In  his  return  he  had  shot  a  back,  and 
secured  it  in  a  concealed  place.    At  night  they  all  set 
.out  for  the  place  where  the  buck  lay  hid,  and  made  a 
<leliciotts  meal  of  it,  without  bread  or  suit     Next  morn- 
ing, having  despatched  another  mesFcnger  to  search  for 
Clunes,  that  gentleman  came  with  his  three  sons.    The 
faithful  robbers  tlien  committed  bis  royal  highness  to  the 
.care  of  Iiis  new  protectors,  and  took  their  leave  of  him, 
:all  except  Hngh  Chisholm  and  Peter  Grant,  who  re- 
tnained  with  bim  some  time  longer. 

Charles  was  now  informed  by  Clunes,  that  all  the 

ferries  of  the  riverd  and  lakes  were  so  strictly  guarded, 

/bat  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  present  to  reach  the 

,coui»tr<os  of  Rannoch  and  Badcnoch,  where  Lochicl  and 

jCluny  were:  and  that  it  was  absolutelv  necessary  he 

should  remain  w,here  he  was,  till  the  -vigilance  ot  the 

guards  abated.    Cluiscs  had  a  but  in  a  wood  hard  by, 

at  the  bottom  of  liocharkaig;,  io  which  he  conducted  the 

prince.    Charles  and  Clunes  skulked  securely  about  this 

place  for  several  days.    When  the  weather  was  rough, 

iund  tjtxere  were  no  troops  apparent  in  the  neighbourhood, 

they  lodged  in  the  hut ;  when  otlierwisc,  they  remained 

upon  the  hill. 

About  this  period,  Lochiel  and  Cluny,  who  had  hitherto 
^e[]^a^led  concealed  in  the  country  south  of  the  Chain, 
judging  ,tl)at  the  prince  must  be  north  of  that  tract  of 
country,  despaltched  Mac  Donald  of  Locligary  and  Dr. 
Cameron  (Lochiel's  brother)  to  learn  what  they  could 
concerning  him.  These  messengers,  well  acquainted  with 
the  passea,  made  their  way  in  safety  to  the  north  of  the 
lakes,  and  very  soof>  nicjt  Clunes,  who  told  them  he 
would  conduct  them  to  ibe  object  of  their  search. 

Charles  was  at  this  moment  sleeping  on  the  hill,  with 
one  of  Clunes's  sons,  while  Peter  Grant  held  watcii. 
,Grant  happened  to  nod  upon  his  post,  and  did  not  pcr- 
.ceive  the  approaching  party  till  they  were  very  near. 
fie  instantly  flew  to  awaken  the  sleepers.    The  party 
had   .a  formidable    appearance;    for,    besides    Clunes, 
I.«Qcbgary,^and  Dr.  Cameron,  there  were  two  servants; 
and  at  a  little  dlatonjce  the^  looked  like  armed  militia. 
Grant  and  young  Can)eron  counselled  an  immediate 
flight  to  the  top  of  tlie  hill  in  the  face  of  the  enemy;  but 
Cl^aries  rescrfyed  rather  to  keep  close  beliind  the  loose 
atones  amidst  which  they  were  skulking,  and  to  fight 
the  enemy  in  an>buscado.    He  represented  that,  in  case 
pf  a  flight,  the  militia  would  soon  get  within  gun  shot, 
and  bring  them  down  without  resistance.    **  I  am  a  good 
marksman,"  he  said,  **and  can  charge  quick.    I  am 
therefore  sure  to  do  some  execution."    AVith  Grant's 
assistance,  he  thought  he  might  reduce  the  enemy  to  a 
level  in  point  of  numbers  before  coming  to  close  quarters. 
■Then  he  took  out  a  brace  of  pistols  which  he  had  not 
previously  rfiqwn,  and  expressed  a  hope  to  make  these 
serviceable  in  the  close  struggle.    Every  thing  con- 
sidered, he  hoped  that  tliey  would  repul<H:  the  advancing 
party,  or  at  least  die  like  brave  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands.    Grant  acceded  to  a  resolution  so  much  in  unison 
with  his  own  dauntless  spirit,  and  tliey  had  presented 
their  muskets  along  the  stones,  and  were  olmost  on  the 
point  of  firing,  when  fortunately  the  peculiar  form  of 
Clunes  was  distinguished  in  the  party,  which  assured 
them  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Joy  immediately  took  the  place  of  desperation,  and 
Charles  could  not  help  returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
having  prevented  him  from  dertroying  so  many  dear 
friendsj.  His  satisfaction  was  increased  by  receiving  a 
meMag^  fVom  his  beloved  firiend  Loph^el,  for  whose  re- 
covery, of  which  the  doctor  informed  him,  he  thrice 
audibly  thanked  the  Deity,  At  this  period  he  has  been 
described  as  wearing  a  shirt  extremely  soiled,  an  old 
black  tartan  coat,  a  plaid,  and  a  pMlabeg.  He  was 
barefboted,  and  bad  a  long  bear^.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
a  musket,  ai)4  he  had  a  dirk  and  pistol  by  his  side.  Not- 
withstanding  the  fatigues  he  bad  gone  through,  and 
ihough  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  bed  for  several 
months,  but  had  slept  continually  in  the  open  air,  ho  was 
k&th  healthy  and  chaerfbl,    i^  «tt«ndai»ts  had  killed  a 


cow  the  day  before,  and  were  preparing  a  portion  of  it 
when  Dr.  Cameron  approached.  At  dinner  he  ate  very 
heartily  of  this  fare,  and  enjoyed  himself  over  the  novel 
luxury  of  some  bread,  which  had  been  procured  for  his 
use  from  Fort  Augustus. 

Charles  now  expressed  a  wish  to  cross  the  Cliain  and 
join  Ixjchicl ;  but  this  measure  was  considered  prema- 
ture by  his  attendants,  on  account  of  a  statement  having 
recently  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  had  gone 
ovci  Corryarrack  with  Lochicl  and  thirty  men,  which 
would  undoubtedly  occasion  a  vigilant  search  in  those 
))arts.  He  was  advised  to  remain  where  he  was,  as  in 
all  probability  the  attention  of  the  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  north  of  tlio  Chain,  while  it  was  directed 
with  proportionate  closeness  to  the  south.  In  the  mean 
time.  Dr.  Cameron  ventured  into  Lochaber  to  procure 
intelligence,  and  Lochgary  posted  himself  upon  the 
isthmus,  betwixt  the  east  end  of  Loch  Lochy  and  the 
west  end  of  Loch  Linnhc,  to  watch  the  motions  of  tlie 
troops.  The  prince,  at  the  same  time,  despatched  his 
faithful  attendant  Glenaladale,  who  had  shared  every 
privation  witli  him  for  a  month  past,  to  await  tlie  arrival 
of  the  French  vessels  which  be  now  expected  at  Loch- 
nan  uoh  in  Arisaig,  and  to  apprise  him  of  that  event 
whenever  it  should  take  place. 

A  few  days  after  this  dispersion  of  his  friends,  while 
Charles  was  sleeping  upon  the  mountain  side,  with  his 
few  remaining  attendants,  he  was  roused  at  eight  o*clock 
in  the  morning  by  a  child,  who  exclaimed  she  saw  a 
body  of  red  coats.    Looking  down  into  the  vale,  the 
prince  accordingly  saw  a  troop  of  soldiers  demolishing 
the  hut,  and  searching  the  adjacent  woods.    This  oc- 
curred in  consequence  of  information  which  liad  been 
communicated  to  Fort  Augustus.    The  parly,  in  great 
alarm,  ascended  the  face  ofjlhe  mountain,  along  the  deep 
channel  of  a  winter  torrent,  wliich  prevented  them  from 
being  seen.    They  then  travelled  to  another  hill  called 
Mullantagart,  which  is  prodigiously  steep,  high,  and 
craggy.    On  the  top  of  that  eminence  they  remained  all 
day  witliout  a  morsel  of  food.    In  the  evening,  one  of 
Cluncs^s  sons  came,  and  told  them  that  his  father  would 
meet  them  at  a  certain  place  in  the  hills  somewhat  dis- 
tant,  with  provisions.    Charles   set  out  for  this  sp«t, 
which  was  only  to  be  reached  by  the  most  inaccessible 
paths.    Toiling  along  amongst  rocks  and  stumps  of 
trees,  which  tore  their  clothes  and  limbs,  they  at  length 
proposed  to  halt  and  rest  all  night     Put  Charles,  though 
the  most  exhausted  of  all  the  party,  insisted  upon  keep- 
ing their  appointment  witli  Clunes.    After  proceeding 
some  way  farther,  Charles  had  to  acknowledge  himself 
utterly  incapabl^of  further  exertion  ;  when  the  generous 
Highlanders  took  hold  of  his  arms  and  supported  him 
along,  though  themselves  tottering  under  the  influence 
of  this  unparalleled  fatigue.     Almost  perishing  with 
hunger,  and  sinking  under  the  dreadful  exertions  of  the 
night,  they  at  last  reached  their  destination  ;  where,  to 
their  great  relief,  they  found  Clunes  and  his  son,  willi  a 
cow  which  tliey  had  killed  and  partly  dressed.    Here 
they  remained  lor  a  few  days,  till  Lochgary  and  Dr. 
Cameron  arrived  with  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  the 
passeji  were  not  now  so  strictly  guarded,  and   that  he 
might  safely  veiiture  at  least  a  stage  nearer  to  Locliiel. 
The  prince  now  crossed  Ijocharkaig,  niid  was  con- 
ducted to  a  fastness  in  tlie  firwood  of  Auchnacary,  be- 
longing  to  Locliiel.     Hero  ho  received  a  message  from 
that  chieftain  and  MacPherson  of  Cluny,  informing  him 
that  they  were  in  Badcnoch,  and  that  tlic  latter  gentle- 
man would  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  at  the  place  where 
he  was,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to'  their  habitation, 
which  they  judged  the  safest  place  for  him.     Impatient 
to  see  tliesc  dear  friends,  he  resolved  not  to  wait  for 
Cluny's  coming,  but  to  set  out  with  such  guides  as  he 
had.    Accordingly,  he  decamped  on  the  28th  of  August, 
and,  travelling  all  night,  came  next  day  to  a  place  cmJIed 
Corineuir.     He  crossed   the  Chain  or   great  Glen   of 
Albyn  in  safety,  and  jpined  Lochiel  at  a  place  called 
Mollanauir,  in  that  part  of  Badenoch  which  adjoins  to 
tlie  Braes  of  Rannoch. 

Lochiel  had  resided  in  this  part  of  tlie  country  for 
several  months,  accompanied  by  Cluny,  the  proprietor 
of  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Stuart  'rbriepland,  a  gentjeman 
of  Pertlishire.  By  this  time  be  was  almost  recovered 
from  the  woimds  received  in  his  ankles  at  the  battle  of 
CuUoden,  but  was  still  unable  to  walk  without  assistance. 
When  Charles  came  to  see  him,  he  was  residing  in  a 
miserable  little  hut,  with  MacPherson  of  Breakacliie, 
Ailan  Cameron,  his  princjpal  servant,  and  two  servants 
of  Cluny.  On  seeing  the  prjnce  approach  with  his  party 
of  four  persons  under  ariQs,  be  Imd  nearly  fallen  into  the 
sanji^  mistake  which  Charles  and  Peter  Grant  had  ktely 
esicaped  so  narrowly^ho  took  them  for  a  party  of  militia. 


of  wliom  he  knew  there  was  a  troop  stationed  onh  four 
or  five  miles  off.    Under  that  apprchensioo,  be  had  wc- 
pared  his  firearms,  of  which  he  possessed  a  considrrabic 
quantity,  and  was  on  the  jx)bt  of  firing  off  avolfey 
when  he  recognised  some  of  the  persons  conipoong  the 
dreaded  little  band,    thi  perceiving  that  the  prince  wu 
among  the  number,  he  hobbled  out  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
greet  and   welcome  him.    The  meeting  of  these  two 
friends  is  said  to   have  been  extremely  affecting— » 
much  did  tliey  love  and  admire  each  other,  and  bo  gU 
were  they  mutually  to  meet,  after  having  been  soloDf 
parted.    Lochiel  attempted  to  kneel  before  his  beloved 
prince ;  but  Charlesi  touching  him  on  the  shooldtr,  a. 
claimed,  **  Oh  no,  my  dear  Lochiel ;  wc  do  not  bet 
who  may  be  looking  at  us  fi^om  yonder  hills ;  and,if  tbf? 
see  any  such  motions,  they  will  immediately  condai 
that  lam  here."    Lochicl  then  conducted  hiro  bit  tlb 
hut,  where  be  found  a  better  larder  than  he  had  hsiay 
experience  of  ever  since  the  battle  of  Cullodcn.  TTae 
was  plenty  of  mutton,  an  onkcr  of  whiskey  cont^'i^ 
twenty  Scots  pints,  some  good  beef  sausages  made  h 
year  before,  plenty  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  altr|tfftl 
cured  bacon  ham.    The  first  thing  he  called  for  ra  i 
dram,  which  he  drank  to  the  health  of  all  present.  Sow 
minced  collops  were  then  dressed  for  him  with  bolt.-?,  ia 
a  large  sauce   pan   which  Ixichiel  and  Cltmy  alivin 
carried  about  with  them,  and  which  was  the  onlrb 
vessel  they  had.    **  Now,  gentlemen,  I  live  likcipicft^ 
cried  Charles,  as  he  devoured  the  collops  outof  ttepen 
with  a  silver  spoon.     He  seemed  quite  elevated tiitibc 
pleasures  of  the  day — with  meeting  Lochiel,  and  k% 
food  so  superior  to  any  he  had  lately  eaten. 

Two  days  after,  Cluny,  having  gone  to  AudnHiarT 
and  found  his  royal  highness  gone,  returned  tc  Jhlu- 
nauir.  Upon  his  enteringthe  hut,  he  would  hire i«ei. 
ed  to  Charles;  but  the  prince  prevented  hiin,kytikrtt 
him  in  his  arms  and  kissing  him.  "  I  am  »orrj,Cm5r 
he  said,  **you  and  your  regiment  were  not  at  Uk  Wife 
ofCollodon;  I  did  not  hcaf  till  lately,  that  you  www 
near  us  that  day." 

The  day  after  Cluny  arrived,  thinking  it  lime  tn^ 
movo  from  Mallnnauir,  he  conducted  the  prince  andfa 
attendants  to  a  little  shieling  termed  Ui8kchibra,flJ(i 
though  dreadfully  smoky  and  uncomfortable,  was  n« 
eligible  in  other  respects  as  a  place  of  concialiut*. 
Charles  expressed  no  ill-humour  at  the  c/ew^'^fffi'^'^ 
this  miserable  abode,  in  which  they  remained  two  dip 
and  nights.    They   then  removed  to  a  liabiialioti  Ua 
most  remarkable  in  which  Charles  had  yet  boon— i ca- 
rious half  aerial  house  called  the  Cage,  situated  in  ife« 
wild  recesses  of  the  great  mountain  of  Benalder,  is' 
which  seemed  to  promise  the  most  effectual  prolecU^ 
that  could  he  desired. 

Cluny 's  own  description  of"  the  Cage"  has  forlanalf 
ly  been  preserved.     **  It  was  situated  in  the  fact ot. 
very  rough,  high,  and  rocky  mountain  called  Utiefi 
lichk,  a  port  of  Benalder,  full  of  groat  stones  ainicicft 
ces,  and  some  sciiltcred  wood  interspersed.    Tl»e  ^^ 
was  within  a  i'mnll  thick  bush  of  woc»d.    Tlieif  »<^ 
first  Fome  rows  of  trees  laid  down,  in  ordt.  loifR«^ 
floor  for  the  habitation  ;  and  as  the  place  was  ftopt'"* 
raised  the  lower  side  to  an  equal  height  with  thtwtf*' 
and  those  trees,  in  the  way  of  joists  or  jjlanks**^ 
levelled  with  earth  and  gravel.     There  were  bcUvK^i'^ 
trees,  growing  naturully  on  their  own  roots,  pome. <»^^^ 
fixed  in  the  earth,  whicii,  with  the  iroes,  w ere  inti r J- 
ven  with  roj»es,  made  of  heath  and  birch  twigs,  up lou« 
lop  of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or  oval  sliai«' 
the    whole  thatched  or  covered   over  with  foj("-- 
This   whole  fabric  hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  Urge  trt% 
which  inclined  from  the  one  end,  all  along  tlie  to*^^ 
the  other,  ond  which  gave  it   the  namcoflheCj^ 
By  chance  there  hup|iened  to  bo  two  stones  at  a  ««* 
distance  from  one  anotiier,  in  the  side  next  the  ?f^ 
I>rice,  resembling  the  pillnrs  of  o  chimney,  where  t 
fire  was  placed.      The  smoke  had  its  vciit  out  Ijc^ 
all  along  the  fdce  of  the  rock,  which  was  so  iii»cl>  " 
the  same  colour,  that  one  could  discover  no  difle^^^^ 
in  the  don  rest  day.     The  Cage  was  no  larger  tlian  w 
contain  six  or  seven  persons ;  four  of  whom  were  re- 
qucntly  employed  playing  at  cards,  one  idle  loohH^^ 
one  baking,  and  the  other  firing  bread  and  cooking- 

Charles  resided  in  this  romantic  retreat  from  iw  -^ 
till  the  I3th  of  September ;  and  it  was  destined  tobcni^ 
last  place  of  ponccalment  in  Scotland.  J^^^^^i^ 
vessels,  fics^^iphed  on  purpose  to  bring  him  oa,  w  / 
this  inontli  ancbored  in  tochuanuagh;aiidGienti«o  • 
according  to  appointment,  set  off  for  the  p'a«L7'*^_, 
had  Jeft  the  prince,  to  inform  him  of  the  jojw'  ^''"^ 
The  good  geptleman  found  Charles  away,  nor  ^ 
aunes  at  hand  to  give  bim  notice  of  his  acw  p»«» 
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retreat.  Fortunately,  as  he  was  wandering  about,  a 
poor  woman  accidentally  met  him,  and  gave  him  a  di- 
reclicMi  lo  Chmes's  place  of  concealment.  On  finding 
that  gentleman,  a  message  was  instantly  despalched  to 
Beiialder  ;  and  Glonalaaale  than  returned  to  Lochna- 
naagh,  to  inform  the  ships*  crews  that  Charles  would 
bo  with  thorn  as  soun  as  possible. 

Charles,  on  receiving  this  delightful  intelligence,  im- 
mediately loft  the  Cage,  with  Loehiel,  Lochgary,  John 
Roy   Stuart,  and  several  other  friends;  and,  travelling 
only  by  night,  reached  Moidart  upon  the  19th.     Aa  care 
had  been  takerj  to  inform  as  many  brethcrn  in  distress 
as  wero  within  rcacli,  of  the  opportunity  of  escape  which 
now  presented  itself^  a  considerable  company  soon  as- 
sembled upon  the  shore  opposite  to  the  vessels.    Charles 
was  destined,  like  the  hare  which  returns  after  a  hard 
chase   to   the  original  form  from  which  it   set  out,  to 
leave  Scotland,  where  he  had  undergone  so  long  and  so 
deadly  a  chase,  precisely  at  the  point  where  he  had  first 
set  his  foot  njwn  its  territory.     Under  what  different 
auttpices  did  he  first  see  the  wild  hills  around  Lochna- 
naagh  fourteen  months  before !     He  was  then  in  the 
hey-day  of  hope — a  kingdom  lying  open  before  him 
ready   to  be  reaped  by  his  sword — friends  thronging 
around  him  with  hopes  as  high  as  his  own — and  the 
country,  by  its  tranquillity,  apparently  inviting  him  to 
proceed.  Now,  ragged  and  forlorn — his  person  shattered 
by  the   inclemencies  of  nature,  and  his  mind  agonised 
by  the  dejection  of  his  fortunes — he  stood  amidst  a  troop 
of  half-starved  and  half-naked  fugitives,  of  whose  mis- 
fortunes  he  was  in  one  sense  the  cause — the  country  all 
round  him   teeming  to  his  alarmed  imagination  with 
fiends  thirsting  for  his  life — and  every  thing  seeming  to 
iiifbrm  him  that  the  brilliant  hopes  he  had  so  long  en- 
tortaincd  wero  now  for  ever  extinguished.     With  ajudi- 
cioua   affectation   of  resolution,  Jje  proclaimed  to  the 
friends  whom  he  left,  that  he  would. soon  be  back  from 
France,  with  a  force  which  should  set  bis  pretensions 
at  rest;  he  aiso  hoped  to  fight  yet  one  other  glorious 
battle  by  the  aide  of  hi.s  brave  Highlanders,  and  then  to 
reward  ibcm  /or  the  vulour,  the  fidelity,  and  the  kind- 
ness, which   they  had  so  devotedly  displayed  in  his  be- 
half.    But  the  wretchedness  of  his  present  appearance 
was  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  magnificence  of  his 
professed  hopes.    The  many  noble  spirits  who  had  al- 
ready  perished  in  his  behalf  and  the  unutterable  misery 
which   his  enterprise  had  occasioned  to  a  wide  tract 
of  country,    returned  to  his  remembrance,  and,  look- 
ing round  him,  he  saw  the  tear  starting  into  many 
a  bravo  man*s  eye,  as  it  cast  a  farewell  look  back  upon 
the  country  which  it  was  never  again  lo  behold.    To 
have  maiutnincd  a  show  of  resolution,  under  circum- 
stances so  aflbcting,  was  impossible.    He  had  drawn  his 
sword  in  the  energy  of  his  harangue  ;  but  he  now  sheath, 
ed  it,  with  a  force  which  spoke  his  agitated  feelings ; 
iio  gazed  a  minute  in  silent  agony,  and  finally  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.    Upwards  of  an  hundred  unfortu- 
nate gentlemen  accompanied  him  on  board;  when  the 
anciior  being  immediately  raised,  and  tho  sails  set,  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts  was  quickly  borne  away  from  the 
country  of  his  fathers. 

Thus  did  Charles  end  a  series  of  adventures,  such  as 
few  princes  had  ever  encountered  before  him.     His  ca- 
reer was  distinguished  at  first  by  extravagant  daring  and 
miraculous  success.    The  sun  of  his  fortune  afterwards 
declined  amidst  a  shower  of  blood.    Then,  a  proscribed 
fugitive,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  he  spent  five 
months  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm,  enduring  fatigues, 
hunger,  and  exposure  to  the  elements,  enough  to  Jiave 
killed  most  men.    The  dangers  which  he  escaped  dur- 
ing* that  period  were  manifold.    His  preservation  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  his  own  sagacity  and 
lortitudc ;  but  it  could  never  have  been  achieved  without 
the  concurrence  of  the.  generous  people  amongst  whom 
he  was  cast.    The  constancy  displayed  by   the  High- 
landers on  this  occasion  was  beyond  all  praise.    They 
showed  that  a  rude  state  of  society  is  not  without  its  vir- 
tues, and  that  poverty  can  sometimes  be  incorruptible. 
Charles^  life  was  intrusted  to  several  hundred  indivi- 
duals,  many  of  them  in  the  lowest  grade  of  humble  life? 
and  some  of  them  even  belonging  to  what  modern  civi- 
lization would  term  the  vicious.    Yet  not  one  seems  to 
have  ever  so  much  as  entertained  the  idea  of  giving  him 
up,  but  all  endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to 
further  his  escape,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 
The  generosity  of  Uieir  behaviour  is  said  to  have  recom- 
mended them,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  respect  of  the 
English  people;  Who  saw  from  this,  that  unswerving 
principle,  and  pure  and  lofly  feeling,  might  reside  under 
the  tartan  and  bine  bonnet  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  beQpathi 
the  silk  and  fine  linen  of  the  South. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

TRIAI^  AND  EXECUTIONS. 
O  reverend  tribunes !  gentle  aged  men  ! 


Unbind  my  sons,  reversf  thla  d<»om  ol'  dcaili, 
And  [el  me  say,  who  never  wept  before, 
My  tearrf  have  been  prevaUirig  oratorp. 

J^uc.  Ob  nohle  Intlipr,  you  lament  in  vain; 
The  tnbunes  hear  you  not, 
And  yuu  recount  your  soirows  to  a  f^tone. 

Titas  ^ndronievt. 

Long  before  Charleses  escape,  a  multitude  of  his  fol- 
lowers, less  fortunate  than  him,  had  met  a  cruel  and 
bloody  death  upon  the  scaffolds  of  England.  The  ven- 
geance of  government,  after  their  final  victory,  had  been 
precisely  apportioned  to  their  previous  panic  and  pusil- 
lanimity ;  and,  in  the  emphatic  language  used  by  John- 
son on  the  occasion,  it  was  now  necessary  that  statutes 
should  reap  the  refuse  of  the  sword.  We  are  never  so 
apt  to  commit  an  act  of  inhumanity  as  during  the  sur- 
prise and  agitation  which  follows  personal  danger ;  and 
even  the  annoyance  of  a  harmless  fly  will  sometimes  pro- 
voke us  to  an  act  at  which,  in  cooler  moments,  wc  would 
shudder.  On  the  same  principle,  the  rulers  of  this  time, 
though  perhaps  not  naturally  cruel,  displayed  a  blood- 
thirstiness  and  immitigable  desire  of  vengeance,  which 
no  doubt  appeared  justified  by  the  occasion,  but  of  which 
they  must  have  aflerwards  repented. 

The  officers  of  the  English  regiment  taken  at  Carlisle 
were  the  first  victims  of  tliis  sanguinary  calenture. 
Eighteen  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemenj  at*  the  head  of 
whom  was  Townly  their  colonel,  were  tried  before  a 
grand  jury,  at  the  Court-house  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill, 
South  wark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
and  foiur  following  days.  All  wore  condemned  to  death 
except  one ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  the  month,  an  order  came 
to  their  place  of  confinement,  ordering  the  execution,  on 
the  succeeding  day,  of  nine  who  were  judged  to  be  most 
guilty,  namely,  Francis  Townly,  George  Fletcher, 
Thomas  Chadwick,  James  Dawson,  Thomas  Deacon, 
John  Berwick,  Andrew  Blood,  Thomas  Syddal,  and 
David  Morgan ;  the  oUier  eight  being  reprieved  for  three 
weeks. 

These  ill-^ted  persons  were  roused  from  sleep  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  30th,  to  prepare  for  tlieir 
execution.  On  coming  down  into  tlie  courtyard  of  their 
prison,  tliey  ordered  coffee  to  be  got  ready  for  their 
breakfast.  The  firmness  which  they  displayed  through- 
out  the  whole  scene  was  very  remarkable.  Only  Syddal, 
of  all  the  rest,  was  observed  to  tremble  when  the  halter 
was  put  about  his  neck ;  and  he,  to  conceal  his  agitation 
from  the  spectators,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  When  their 
irons  had  been  knocked  off,  their  arms  pinioned,  and  the 
ropes  adjusted  about  their  necks,  they  were  put  into  three 
sledfifcs,  to  each  of  which  three  horses  were  attached. 
In  the  first  sledge,  along  with  Townly,  Blood,  and  Ber- 
wick, the  executioner  sat  with  a  drawn  scimetar.  The 
procession  was  accompanied  by  a  party  of  footguards.     I  which  was  to  consume  her  lover's  heart,  besides  all  the 


Kennington  Common  was  the  place  appointed  for  their 
execution;  and  as  the  spectacle  was  expected  to  be  at- 
tended with  all  tliose  circumstances  of  barbarity  award, 
ed  by  the  English  law  of  treason,  tho  London  mob  had 
assembled  in  extraordinary  numbers  to  witness  it.  A 
pile  of  faggots  and  a  block  were  placed  near  the  gallows ; 
and  while  the  prisoners  were  removing  from  their  sledges 
into  the  cart  from  which  they  were  to  bo  turned  off,  the 
faggots  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  guards  formed  a  circle 
round  the  place  of  execution.  The  prisoners  were  not 
attended  by  clergymen  of  any  persuasion ;  but  Morgan^ 
who  had  been  a  barrister-at-law,  read  prayers  and  other 
pious  meditations  from  a  book  of  devotion;  to  which  tlie 
rest  seemed  very  attentive,  joining  in  all  tlie  responses 
and  ejaculations  with  great  fervour.  Half  an  hour  was 
spent  in  these  exercises,  during  which  they  betrayed  no 
symptoms  of  irresolution;  though  tlieir  deportment  was 
said  to  be  perfectly  suitable,  at  the  same  time,  to  their 
unhappy  circumstances.  On  concluding  prayers,  they 
took  some  written  papers  from  their  books,  and  tlirew 
them  among  the  spectators.  These  were  found  to  con- 
tain declarations,  to  the  effect  that  they  died  in  a  just 
cause,  that  they  did  not  repent  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  that  they  doubted  not  but  their  deaths  would  be 
avenged,  together  witli  some  expressions  which  were 
considered  treasonable.  They  likewise  delivered  papers 
severally  to  the  sheriff,  and  then  threw  away  their  hats, 
some  of  which  were  gold-laced — for  they  were  all  dress- 
ed like  gentlemen ;  and  it  is  said  that  these  pieces  of  dress 
were  found  to  contain  other  treasonable  papers.  Imme- 
diately afler,  the  executioner  pulled  their  caps  out  of 
their  pockets,  put  them  on,  and  drew  them  over  their 
eyes ;  and  then  they  were  turned  off.  When  tliey  had 
been  suspended  •  three  minutes,  the  soldiers  went  in 
under  tlie  bodies,  drew  off  their  shoes,  white  stocking. 


and  breeches ;  and  the  executioner  j:uUed  off  the  rest  of 
their  clothes.  When  they  had  been  stripped  perfectly 
naked,  the  last  mentioned  oflicial  cut  down  Mr.  Townly, 
and  laid  him  on  the  block.  Observing  the  body  to  retam 
some  signs  of  life,  he  struck  it  several  violent  blows  upon 
the  breast,  for  the  humane  purpose  of  rendering  it  totally 
insensible  to  what  remained.  These  not  having  the  desired 
effect,  he  cut  the  throat.  The  verenda  were  first  cut  off, 
and  thrown  into  the  fire.  Then  cutting  open  the  body,  he 
took  out  the  bowels  and  heart,  which  he  also  threw  into 
the  fire,  and  finally,  with  a  cleaver,  separated  the  head 
from  the  body,  and  put  both  inlG^  a  coffin.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  next  cut  down,  and  after  him  the  rest,  the  executioner 
unbowelling  and  beheading  them  one  by  one,  as  he  had 
done  Mr.  Townly.  On  throwing  the  last  heart  into  the 
fire,  which  was  that  of  James  Dawson,  he  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  God  save  King  Gcorffe !"  and  the  spectators 
responded  with  a  shout.  When  this  barbarous  ceremony 
was  concluded,  the  mutilated  bodies  were  conveyed  back 
to  prison  on  the  sledges ;  and  the  heads  of  Townly  and 
Fletcher  were  three  days  afler  affixed  upon  Temple-Bar, 
while  those  of  Deacon,  Berwick,  Chadwick,  and  Syddal, 
were  preserved  in  spirits,  in  order  to  be  disposed  in  tho 
same  way  at  Carlisle  and  Manchester.  Townly's  body 
was  buried  at  Fancras ;  but  those  of  the  others  wero  in- 
terred in  the  burying-ground  near  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital. 

The  mob  of  London  had  hooted  these  ill-fated  gentle- 
men on  their  passage  to  and  from  their  trials ;  but  at  the 
execution  they  looked  on  with  faces  betokening  at  least 
pity  for  their  misfortunes,  if  not  also  admiration  of  their 
courage.  A  circumstance,  observed  at  the  time,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  commiseration  amongst  the  crowd.  This 
was  the  appearance  at  the  place  of  execution  of  Charles 
Deacon,  a  very  youthful  brother  of  one  of  the  culprits, 
himself  a  culprit,  and  under  sentence  of  death  for  the 
same  crime,  but  who  had  been  permitted  to  attend  the 
last  scene  of  hid  brotiier's  life  in  a  coach,  along  with  a 
guard.  Another  circumstance  still  more  affecting  came 
aflerwards  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  James  Daw- 
son, the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  and  who  had 
not  completed  his  studies  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  attached  to  a  young  lady,  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  at  the  time  when  some  youthfiil  excesses  induc- 
ed him  to  run  away  fi*om  college  and  join  the  insurgents. 
Had  he  been  acquitted,  or  if  he  could  have  obtained  tho 
royal  mercy,  the  day  of  his  enlargement  was  fixed  by  the 
parents  of  both  parties  to  have  been  that  of  their  mar- 
riage. When  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  to  suffer  the 
cruel  death  which  has  just  been  described,  the  inconsola- 
ble young  lady  determined,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  her  friends,  to  witness  the  execution ;  and  she 
accordingly  followed  the  sledges,  in  a  hackney-coach, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  nearly  related  to  ner,  and 
female  friend.    She  got  near  enough  to  see  the  fire 
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other  dreadful  preparations  for  his  fate,  without  being 
guilty  of  ony  of  tliosc  extravagances  which  her  friends 
had  apprehended.  She  also  succeeded  in  restraining  her 
feelings  during  the  progress  of  the  bloody  tragedy.  But 
when  all  was  over,  and  tlie  shouts  of  the  multitude  rung 
her  lover's  death-peal  in  her  ears,  she  drew  her  head  back 
into  the  coach,  and  crying,  "  My  dear,  I  follow  thee,  I 
follow  thee — sweet  Jesus,  receive  both  our  souls  together," 
fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  companion,  and  expired  in  tho 
very  moment  she  was  speaking. 

Previous  to  this  period,  bills  of  indictment  having  been 
found,  by  tlie  Grand  Jury  of  Surrey,  against  the  Earls 
of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  and  Lord  Balmcrino,  these 
three  noblemen  were  tried  by  the  House  of  Peers,  on 
Monday  the  28th  of  July.  This  high  solemnity  was 
conducted  with  great  state.  A  hundred  and  thirty-five 
peers  were  present.  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  acted 
on  the  occasion,  as  lord  high  steward,  or  president  of 
the  assembly.  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up  in  a  most 
magnificent  manner  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  George  Ross 
was  appointed  solicitor  for  Kilmarnock  and  Balrnerino, 
and  Mr.  Adam  Gordon  for  Cromarty,  at  their  own  re- 
quest 

The  three  rebel  lords,  as  they  were  styled,  proceeded 
from  the  Tower,  early  in  the  forenoon,  towards  West- 
minster Hall ;  Kilmarnock  in  Lord  Cornwallis's  coacH, 
attended  by  (General  Williamson,  deputy -governor  of  tlie 
Tower;  Cromarty  in  General  Williamson's  coach,  at- 
tended by  Captain  Marshall ;  and  Balmcrino  in  another 
coach,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fowler,  gentleman  jailer, 
who  had  the  axe  covered  by  him.  A  strong  guard  of 
soldiers  paraded  along  side  of  the  coaches.  The  Court, 
who  had  likewise  moved  in  a  procession  from  the  House 
of  Peers  to  the  Hall,  being  duly  met,  and  proclamation 
having  been  made  for  the  appearanceof  the  prisoners, 
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they  were  brought  to  the  bar,  preceded  by  the  gentleman 
jailer,  who^  carried  the  axe  with  its  edge  turned  away 
fh»m  them.'  When  reciprocal  compliments  had  passed 
between  the  prisoners  and  their  peers,  the  indictment 
were  read ;  to  which  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  succes- 
sirely  pleaded  **GuilW,**  recommending  themselves  to 
the  king*s  mercy.  Balmerino,  before  pleading  to.  his 
indictment — that  is  to  say,  before  avowing  himself  guilty 
or  not  guilty,— «8ked  the  lord  high  steward  if  it  would 
avail  him  any  thin^  to  prove  that  he  was  not  at  the  siege 
of  Carlisle,  as'  specified  in  the  indictment,  but  ten  miles 
distant  His  grace  ansi|ered,  that  it  might  or  mi?ht  not  be 
of  aenrioe,  according  to  the  circumstances ;  but  he  bogged 
to  remind  his  lordship  that  it  was  contrary  to  form  to  al- 
low the  prisoner  to  ask  any  questions  before  pleading ; 
and  he  therc&re  desired  his  lordship  to  plead.  ^  Plead !" 
cried  Balmerino,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  technicalities 
of  an  English  court,  and  whose  U)ld  blunt  mind  stood 
in  no  awe  of  this  august  assembly ;  '^  why,  I  am  pleading 
as  fast  as  I  can."  The  steward  explained  what  was 
meant  by  pleading,  and  his  lordship  then  pleaded,  ^  Not 
guilty.**  The  court  immediately  proceeded  to  his  trial, 
wiiich  was  soon  despatched.  Kin£r*s  counsel  were  heard 
in  the  first  place,  and  five  or  six  witnesses  were  then  ex- 
amined in  succession ;  by  whom  it  was  proved,  that  his 
lordship  entered  Carlisle,  though  not  on  the  day  specified, 
at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  called  fi'om  -his  name 
£lphinstone*s  Horse,  with  his  sword  drawn.  The  pri- 
soners had  no  counsel ;  but  Balmerino  himself  made  an 
exception  which  was  overruled.  The  lord  high  stew- 
ard then  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  further  to  oficr  in  hb 
defence ;  to  which  his  lordship  answered,  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  given  the  court  so  much  trouble,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  say.  On  this,  the  lords  retired  to  the 
house  of  peers ;  and,  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  being 
asked  touching  the  overt  act,  they  declared  that  it  was 
not  material,  as  other  fiicta  were  proved  beyond  contra- 
diction. They  then  returned  to  the  hall;  where  the 
steward,  according  to  ancient  usage,  asking  them  one 
by  one,  (beginning  witli  the  youngest  baron,)  "  My  Lord 
of ,  IS  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son ?"*  each  answered,  clapping  his  right  hand  upon  his 
left  breast,  ^  Guil^,  upon  my  honpur,  my  lord.**  The 
prisoners  were  afterwards  recalled  to  the  bar,  informed 
of  the  verdict  of  the  court,  and  remanded  to  the  Tower 
till  the  day  aflcr  next,  when  th^  were  again  to  appear, 
in  order  to  receive  sentence.  The  House  immediately 
broke  up,  and  the  prisoners  were  conveyed  back  to  pri- 
son, with  the  edge  of  the  axe  turned  towards  them. 

When  the  court  met  again,  on  the  30tb,  the  lord  high 
steward  made  a  speech  to  the  prisoners,  and  asked  each 
of  tliem,  ^  If  he  had  any  thing  to  offer  why  judgment  of 
death  should  not  pass  against  him?**  To  this  question, 
Kilmarnock  replied  in  a  speech  expressive  of  the  deepest 
contrition  for  his  conduct,  and  imploring  the  court  to  in- 
tercede with  the  king  in  his  behalf.  He  represented, 
that  he  had  been  educated  in  revolution  principles,  and 
even  appeared  in  arms  in  behalf  of  the  present  royal  fa- 
mily; that,  having  joined  the  insurgents  in  a  rash  mo- 
ment, he  had  immediately  repented  the  step,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  himself  into  the 
hands  of  government;  for  this  purpose,  he  had  sejmratcd 
himself  from  his  corps  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  a  prisoner,  though  ho  might  easily  have 
escaped.  He,  moreover,  endeavoured  to  make  merit  with 
the  court,  fiir  having  employed  himself  solicitously  during 
the  profi^ress  of  the  insurrection,  in  sodening  the  horrors 
which  the  war  had  occasioned  in  his  coimtry,  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  royalist  prisoners  from  the  abuse  of  their  cap- 
tors.  Finzdly,  he  made  a  declaration  of  affection  for  the 
reigning  &mily,  not  more  incredible  from  hb  past  ac 
tions  than  it  was  humiliating  in  his  present  condition; 
and  concluded  witli  an  asseveration,  that,  even  if  con- 
demned  to  death,  ho  would  employ  his  last  moments  in 
"  praying  for  the  preservation  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Hanover.'*  The  Elarl  of  Cromarty  pronounced  a  speech 
of  nearly  the  same  complexion,  but  concluding  with  a 
more  eloquent  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  his  majesty. 
•*  Nothing  remains,  my  lords,*'  be  said,  ♦*  but  to  throw 
myself  my.  life,  and  fortune,  upon  your  lordship's  com- 
passion. But  of  these,  my  lords,  as  to  myself,  is  the  least 
•part  of  my  Bufferings.  I  have  involved  an  affectionate 
wife,  witli  an  unborn  infant,  as  parties  of  my  guilt,  to 
share  its  penalties ;  I  have  involved  my  eldest  son,  whoso 
infancy  and  regard  for  his  parents  hurried  him  down  the 
stream  of  rebellion ;  I  have  involved  also  eight  innocent 
children,  who  must  feel  their  parent*s  punishment  before 
they  know  his  guilt.  Let  them,  my  lords,  be  pledges  to 
his  majesty;  let  them  be  pledges  to  your  lordships;  let 
them  be  pledges  to  my  country,  for  mercy;  let  the  silent 
eloquence  of  their  grief  and  tears;  let  the  powerful  lan- 


guage of  innocent  nature  supply  my  want  of  eloquence 
and  persuasion;  let  me  enjoy  mercy,  but  no  longer  than 
I  deserve  it;  and  let  me  no  k>nger  enjoy  life  than  I  shall 
use  it  to  efiace  the  crime  I  have  been  guiltr  of.  Whilst  I 
thus  intercede  to  his  majesty,  through  the  medium  of 
your  lordships,  let  the  remorse  of  my  guilt  as  a  subject- 
let  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  as  a  husband— let  the  an^ish 
of  my  mind  as  a  rather — speak  the  rest  of  my  misery. 
As  your  lordships  are  men,  feel  as  men;  but  may  none 
of  you  ever  sufiTcr  the  smallest  part  of  my  anguish.  But 
if,  after  all,  my  lords,  my  safety  shall  be  found  inconsist- 
ent with  that  of  the  public,  and  nothing  but  my  blood  can 
atone  for  my  unhappy  crime ;  if  the  sacrifice  of  my  life, 
my  fortune,  and  family,  is  judged  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  stopping  the  loud  demands  of  public  justice ;  and 
if  the  bitter  cup  is  not  to  pass  from  me ;  not  mine,  but 
thy  will,  O  God,  be  done." 

The  mind  of  Balmerino  was  superior  to  such  humilia- 
tion as  this.  When  the  question  was  put  to  him,  he  plead- 
ed, that  an  indictment  could  not  be  found  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  for  a  crime  laid  to  be  committed  at  Carlisle  in 
December  last,  in  regard  that  the  act  ordaining  the  re- 
bels to  be  tried  in  such  counties  as  the  king  should  ap- 
point, which  was  not  passed  till  March,  could  not  have 
a  retrospective  effect;  and  he  desired  to  bo  allowed  coun- 
sel. On  this,  the  £arl  of  Bath  asked  if  the  noble  lord  at 
the  bar  had  had  any  counsel  allowed  him,  and  was  an- 
s^'ered  that  he  had  never  desired  any.  Balmerino  replied, 
that,  all  the  defences  which  had  occurred  to  him  or  his 
solicitor  having  been  laid  before  a  counsellor,  and  by  him 
judged  to  be  trifling,  he  had  not  chosen  to  give  the  court 
needless  trouble ;  and  that  the  above  objection  had  only 
been  hinted  to  him  an  hour  or  two  before  he  was  brought 
into  court.  Aflcr  some  altercation,  the  court  assi^ed 
Messrs.  Wilbraham  and  Forrester,  as  counsel  to  his  lord- 
ship,  and  adjourned  till  the  1st  of  August. 

Being  again  brought  to  the  bar  on  that  day,  the  Earls 
of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  were  again  asked  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  propose  why  judgment  of  death  should 
not  pass  upon  them,  and  answered  in  the  negative.  The 
lord  high  steward  informed  Balmerino  that,  having  start- 
ed an  objection,  desired  counsel,  and  had  their  assistance, 
he  was  now  to  make  use  of  it,  if  he  thought  fit  His 
lordship  answered  that  his  counsel  having  satisfied  him 
there  was  nothing  in  the  objection  that  could  do  him  ser- 
vice, he  declined  naving  them  heard ;  that  ho  would  not 
have  mode  the  objection,  if  he  had  not  been  persuaded 
there  was  ground  for  it ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  the 
trouble  he  nad  given  his  grace  and  the  peers.  All  the 
prisoners  having  thus  submitted  to  the  court,  the  lord 
high  steward  made  a  long  and  pathetic  speech,  whieh  he 
concluded  by  pronouncing  sentence  in  these  words:  ^The 
judgment  of  the  law  is,  and  this  high  court  doth  award, 
that  yon  William  Ekirl  of  Kihnamock,  George  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  and  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino,  and  every  of  you, 
return  to  the  prison  of  the  Tower,  from  whence  you  came; 
from  thence  you  most  be  drawn  to  tlie  place  of  execution; 
when  you  come  tliere,  you  must  be  hanged  by  the  neck ; 
but  not  till  you  are  dead;  for  you  must  be  cut  down 
alive ;  then  your  bowels  must  be  token  out,  and  burnt 
before  your  faces ;  then  your  heads  must  be  severed  from 
your  bodies ;  and  your  bodies  must  be  divided  each  intu 
four  quarters ;  and  these  must  bo  at  the  king's  disposal. 
And  God  Almighty  be  merciful  to  your  sotUs  I**  Ailer 
sentence  was  passed,  the  prisoners  were  withdrawn  from 
tlic  bar,  and  the  lord  high  steward,  standing  up  uncover- 
ed, broke  his  staff,  and  announced  that  his  commission 
was  dissolved. 

The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  only  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  and  extremely  anxious  for  life,  immediately 
presented  a  petition  for  mercy  to  the  king,  togellier  with 
others  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, entreating  them  to  intercede  in  his  behalf  with  their 
royal  fatlier.  The  tenor  of  these  petitions  was  much  tlie 
same  with  that  of  his  speech,  equally  penitential  and 
humble,  and  equally  unworthy  of  his  birth,  rank,  and 
former  character.  That  to  the  duke  contained  a  vindica- 
tion of  himself  from  some  aspersions  which  had  reached 
his  royal  highness,  and  which  he  understood  had  preju- 
diced that  personage  against  him.  It  had  been  whisper- 
ed that  the  earl  was  concerned  in  the  order  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  prisoner  aflcr  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  and  that,  moreover,  he  had  exercised  sundry 
otlicr  cruelties  upon  tlje  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  tlie  in- 
surgents. Both  of  these  charges  he  distinctly  denied — 
and  probably  with  truth;  though  the  assertion  tliat  he  had 
voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  government,  contained 
in  his  speech,  and  in  tlie  petition  to  the  king,  was  afler- 
wards  confessed  by  himself  to  have  been  made  only  with 
«the  view  of  moving  his  majesty  to  mercy. 

The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  whose  share  in  the  insurrection 


had  been  much  less  conspieuoos,  uid  who  had  not,  fike 
Kilmarnock,  added  higratitude  to  his  other  miadwDton. 
ours,  made  similar  efforts  to  obUin  the  rojal  grace.  The 
countess  went  about,  afler  the  tentence  had  been  ho- 
nounced,  delivering  petitions  in  peraon  to  all  the  Vordiaf 
the  cabinet-council ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  ibo 
went  in  mourning  to  Kensington  Palaee,  to  petition  du. 
jesty  itself^  When  the  interesting  condition  of  tWuWr 
IS  considered,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  meic  povcrfiil 
mode  of  intercession  could  not  have  heen  adopted.  SU 
way-laid  the  king  as  he  was  goin?  to  chapel,  fell  apce 
her  knees  before  him,  seized  the  hem  of  his  eoat,  ud, 
presenting  a  petition,  fiunted  away  it  hk  feet  Hit  m. 
jesty  raised  her  up  with  his  own  hand,  received  her  pdi. 
tiou,  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  GraAoo,  who  was  in  it. 
tendance ;  desiring  Lady  Stair,  who  acoompaiiied  Udj 
Cromarty,  to  conduct  her  to  an  tpartroent  where  cut 
might  be  taken  of  her.  A  day  or  two  ailer,  the  Dhhi  aT 
Hamilton  and  Montrose,  the  £arl  of  Stair,  and  mml 
other  courtiers,  interceded  with  his  majesty  in  tk  »• 
fortunate  earl*s  behalfl 

Balmerino  made  no  effort  to  save  his  life,  bntbeband 
afler  this  period  as  one  who  had  resigned  himttH'to 
death,  and  who  despises  those  who  arc  to  mflict  il  On 
learning  that  his  two  brothers  in  affliction  had  nudedxi; 
applications  for  mercy,  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  thit,uili^ 
had  such  great  interest  at  court,  they  might  hafeigneaBd 
his  name  in  with  their  own.  On  a  gentkom  ei% 
upon  him  a  week  afler  his  sentence,  and  apdifou^k 
intruding  upon  the  few  hours  which  his  lixi^lKdto 
live,  he  replied,  •*  Oh,  sir,  no  intrusion  at  all— l\«wtd«» 
nothing  to  make  my  conscience  uneasy.  IihiEdieviil! 
a  true  heart,  and  undaunted;  for  I  think  no  uafito 
livoi  who  is  not  fit  to  die;  nor  am  I  any  ways oocctid 
at  what  I  have  done.** 

The  Earl  of  Cromarty  received  a  pardon  on  lkS>i«f 
August,  and  on  the  11th  an  order  was  signed  hv^d 
for  the  cxecution-of  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  BslHua 
Cromarty  and  Kihnamock  had  both  alike  hoped  fbr  pr- 
don,  and  most  people  expected  that  Balmerino  wai^^ 
the  only  victim.    But  tlie  resentment  of  the  ^  «iB^ 
mamock*s  ingratitude,  and  the  unfavourahle  impmt> 
which  the  Diie  of  Cumberland  had  receired  of  ludt 
racter,  together  Vrith  the  gros^  prevaricatiow  npoii»ii^ 
he  had  grounded  his  claims  for  mercy,  dctenuBai* 
was  supposed,  that  he  should  also  peridh.    Two  it* 
therefore,  passed  the  great  seal  on  the  12th,  ccapown( 
the  Lord  Cornwallia,  constable  of  the  tower,  to  <Jcii« 
the  bodies  of  the  Eari  of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmt* 
to  the  sherifis  of  London,  for  execution,  on  tlie  l^- 

Nothing  could  mark  more  strongly  the  different  m 
racters  of  these  two  unfortunate  nobleraen,  thanlbcj 
in  which  each  respectively  received  intelligence  m  ■ 
final  order.    It  was  communicated  to  Kilmarnock  kj* 
Foster,  a  dissenting  or  presbyterian  clergyman,  »6«* 
spent  some  time  before  with  his  lordship  m  rcli|K»* 
ercises,  and  in  some  measure  prepared  his  tm^i  *^* 
dreadful  announcement    When  the  words  of  A>t*" 
upon  the  ear  of  the  culprit,  their  force  wassoiW'^^ 
the  religious  consolations  with  which  they  were  »w^ 
panied;  and  Kilmarnock  received  them  w'^J^ 
quillity  and  resignation  of  a  true  Chritjtian.  **'^ 
on  the  contrary,  heard  the  news  with  all  ^^''TL. 
and  levity  with  which  he  might  have  some  rocrt**^*^ 
received  an  order  for  some  military  movemeBt  n* 
sitting  at  dinner,  with  his  lady,  when  the  warrJi 
rived ;  and,  on  her  starting  up  distractedly  and  '**'5 
away,  he  coolly  proceeded  to  recover  her  ^^f"?! 
means,  and  then,  remarking  that  it  should  notntt" 
lose  his  dinner,  sat  down  again  to  table  as  if  notlnjS 
happened.    He  could  even  scarcely  help  *^^^^"£j*L^ 
the  concern  she  had  displayed  in  his  behalf,  **2S 
her  to  resume  her  seat  at  tabic,  and  "^^solutely^^ 
when  she  declared  her  inability  to  eat  The  ?*^S 
and  resignation  of  Kilmarnock  jcxcitcd  univemJ  *^'  ^ 
tion  and  pity  among  tlic  whigs,  while  the  m****^*^*^ 
Balmerino  was  haibd,  by  his  own  party,  as  the  wn*" 
of  a  martyr.  ^ 

The  day  appointed  for  the  execution  wis  Wn»J*y 
18th  of  August.  On  the  Saturday  preccdiof,  <'«*^ 
Williamson  thought  proper  to  give  KilmarDodt  sn 
count  of  all  tlic  circumstances  of  solemnity  and  oj|^  ^ 
terror  which  would  accompany  it  He  "'^^^^?*^j 
lordship  that,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  the  '*^!!*^!7« 
come  to  demand  tho  prisoners,  who  would  he  "*'''^.^j 
tliem  at  the  gate  of  the  tower;  that  from  ^^"^\^iii 
lordships  thought  proper,  they  should  walk  on  ]^  t^ 
house  appointed  ou  Tower-hill  for  their  »***{*"?'  -^ 
the  rooms  would  be  hung  with  black,  to  ra«c  "J^^jj 
decent  and  solemn  appearance,  and  ilwt  i^  ,^^jj^t 
would  also  be  coreted  with  black  clotli;  thit  bw  i^^^' 
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mig^ht  rcpo«e  and  prepare  himself,  iu  the  room  fitted  ap 

for  Jura,  as  long  as  he  thought  ooavement,  remembering 

only  that  the  warrant  for  execution  was  limited  to  one 

o'clock;  tliat,  because  of  a  complaint  made  b^  Lord  Ken- 

nnre  in  1716,  that  the  block  was  too  low,  it  was  raised 

to  the  height  of  two  feet;  that,  to  fix  it  the  more  firmly, 

props  would  be  placed  directly  under  it,  that  the  certainty 

or  decency  of  the  execution  nrfght  not  be  obstructed  oy 

any  concussion  or  sudden  jerlL  of  the  body.    In  all  this 

Lord  Kilmarnock  expressed  his  satisiaction.    But,  when 

infi>micd  that  two  monrning-hearses  would  be  placed 

c!(»e  by  the  scaffold,  so  that,  when  the  heads  were  struck 

oS^  the  coffins  might  soon  be  taken  out  to  receive  the 

bodies,  he  said  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  coffins  upon 

tbo  9caffi>ld,  for  by  that  means  the  bodies  would  be  sooner 

remoTcd  out  of  sight     Being  further  informed,  that  on 

exeeutioner  was  provided,  who,  besides  being  expert,  was 

a  eery  good  sort  ofman^he  exclaimed,  **  General,  this  is 

nne  of  the  worst  circumstances  that  you  have  mentioned. 

I  cannot  thoroughly  like,  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  your 

good  sort  of  men.   One  of  that  cliarocter  must  be  tender- 

liearted  and  compassionate;  and  a  rougher  and  less  sen. 

Kible  porsoo  would  be  much  more  fit  for  the  office.    He 

tJicn  requested  that  four  persons  might  be  appointed  to 

rec^ve  the  head,  when  it  was  severed  from  the  body,  in  a 

jrcd  cloth, in  order  that  it  might  not,  as  he  had  been  inform- 

«xi  was  the  case  in  some  former  executions,  roll  about  the 

^sca^M,  and  bo  thereby  mangled  and  disfigured ;  adding, 

t  Jiat  this  was  a  small  circumstance  in  comparison,  but  he 

e^^as  not  willing  that  his  body  should  be  exposed  to  any 

0  naoo^ttary  indecency  aller  tlie  just  sentence  of  the  law 

^  ad  been  executed.  Throughout  this  trying  conversation, 

^is  lordship  »  sold  to  have  maintained  as  much  compo- 

^  are  as  the  least  compassionate  reader  can  do  in  perusing 

^^  mere  report  of  it.   General  WiUiamson  advised  him,  in 

^yonclnidon,  to  think  frequently  on  the  circumstances  of 

.  ^Is  deatb-Bccnc,  in  order  that  they  might  make  the  less 

.    xnprosslon  when  presented  to.  hb  senses. 

At  six  o'clock  ta  the  morning  of  the  day  of  cxecu- 

^on,  a  trocp  of  life-guards,  a  troop  of  horse  grenadier 

g fiords,  and  about  a  thousand  foot  guards,,  drew  tiiem 

^  Igires  upon  Tower  IJill,  in  the  form^of  a  battledore — 

"^1^  round  part  enclosing  the  scaffi^ld,  and  the  handle, 

by  two   lines,   extending  to  the  lower  gate, 

a  proper  space  between  for  the  procession  to  pass. 

eight  o'dock,  the  shetif&  of  London,  their  under- 

and  their  officers,  namely,  six  sergeants  at  mace, 

3somen,  and  the  executioner,  met  at  the  Mitre  Ta- 

Fimchurch  street,  where  they  breakfasted.  They 

lAer  went  to  the  house  hired  by  them  for  the  recep- 

if  the  prisoners,  which  was  about  thirty  yards  dis 

aad  in  front  of  which  the  scaflbld  had  been  erected. 

o'clock,  the  block  was  fixed,  covered  with  black 

'3^  and  several  sacks  of  saw -dust  were  provided,  to  be 

m  opon  the  scaffold.      Soon  oflcr,  tiie  two  coffins 

brought  upon  tlie  scaffi>ld.  These  were  covered  with 

i  cloth,  ornamented  with  gilt  nails,  and  upon  that 

iVilouunock  was  a  plate  with  this  inscription,  "Guliel> 

Comes  de  Kilmarnock,  decoUatus  18^  Augusti  1746, 

mne  42,"  with  an  earl's  coronet  over  it;  while  Bal- 

's  6ore,  "-Arthurus  Dominus  do  Balmerino,  decol- 

1&^  Augusti  1746.  iBtat  sus  58,**  surmounted  by 

te  c^soronet  ot'a  boron. 

preparations  over,  the  officers  to  whom  the  raa- 
— mcQt  of  the  execution  was  by  law  assigned,  went  in 
saaioD  to  the  Tower,  and  knocked  at  the  gate,  when 
«u/ander  within  asked,  •*  Who's  there?"  and  was  an- 
><1  bj  an  officer,  ^  The  sheriffs  of  London  and  Mid- 
According  to  ancient  usage,  the  warder  askod, 
.1  do  they  want  ?"  and  the  officer  answered,  **  The 
fvf  William,  Eorl  of  Kilmarnock,  and  Arthur,  Lord 
The  warder  said,  ^  I  will  go  and  inform 
l&oixfcenant  of  tlie  tower."  When  General  Williamson 
\y  informed  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  that  the 
vera  waiting  for  the  prisoners,  his  lordship,  hav 
prepared  himself  for  the  terrible  announce- 
xasnt^^KTmangiin  the  least  degree  agitated,  but  said,  calm- 
ly, •*  Creoeral,  I  am  ready,  and  will  follow  you."  In  going 
down  stairs,  he  met  Balmerino  at  the  fkst  landing-place, 
who  embraced  him  affisctionately,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I 
am  heartily  sorry  to  have  your  company  in  this  expedi- 
tion-" The  two  unfortunate  noblemen  were  then  conduct- 
ed to  the  Tower  gate,  and  delivered  over  to  the  sheriffs,  who 
gave  receipts  to  tlie  deputy-lieutenants  for  their  persons. 
As  they  were  leaving  the  Tower,  the  deputy-lieutenant. 
accordingr  tn  custom,  cried,  "  God  bless  King  George  !'* 
to  whictk  Kilmarnock  made  a  bow,  while  the  inflexible 
iial merino  exclaimed,  ''God  bUsa  KinffJaniesr  The 
procession  moved  in  a  slow  and  soleuin  manner  towards 
ihe  iiouse  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  lords ;  Kil- 
oxrooc^^  attended  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Blackford,  with  Messrs. 


Foster  and  Home,  two  presbyterian  dergrmen,  and  Bal- 
merino, supported  by  Mr.  Sherifif  (Dockajme,  accom- 
panied by  the  chaplain  of  the  Tower  and  another  minister 
of  the  episcopoUan  persuasion.  As  they  were  moving 
along,  some  person  was  heard  to  exclaim  from  the  sur- 
rounding  crowd,  **  Which  is  Balmerino?"  when  that  no- 
bleman instantly  turned  half  round,  and  politely  said, 
"  I  am  Bahnerino."  Two  hearses  and  a  mourning  coach 
followed  the  procession,  adding  an  inexpressible  solemni- 
ty and  gloom  to  a  scene  already  as  melancholy  as  can  be 
conceived. 

On  arriving  within  the  area  around  the  scaffold,  the 
two  lords  were  conducted  into  separate  apartments  in 
the  house  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  where  their  friends 
were  admitted  to  see  them.  The  walls  of  this  house 
were  hung  with  black,  as  well  as  the  passage  leading 
from  it  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  scaffold  itself,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sheriffs.  When  the  pageant  had  come  to  the 
scaffold,  the  troops  which  Uned  the  road  from  the  Tower 
closed  in  behind  the  rest,  and  the  scaffold  was  thus  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  six  deep. 

About  eleven  o'clock.  Lord  Kilmarnock  received  a 
message  from  Lord  Balmerino,  requesting  an  interview ; 
which  being  consented  to,  Balmerino  was  introduced 
into  Kilmarnock's  apartment  The  conversation  which 
took  place,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Foster  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely as  follows : — Bauierino.  "  My  lord,  I  beg  leave 
to  ask  your  lordship  one  question." — Kulbiarnoce.  "  To 
any  question,  my  lord,  that  you  shall  think  it  proper  to 
ask,  1  believe  I  shall  see  no  reason  to  decline  giving  on 
answer." — B.  "  Wliy,  then,  my  lord,  did  .you  ever  see 
or  know  of  any  order,  signed  by  the  prince,  to  give  no 
quarter  at  Culloden  ?"— K.  ♦*  No,  my  lord."~B.  *♦  Nor 
I,  neither ;  and  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  on  invention  to 
justify  their  own  murders." — K.  "No,  my  lord,  1  do 
not  think  that  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it;  because, 
while  I  was  at  Inverness,  I  was  informed  by  several  offi- 
cers that  tliere  was  such  an  order,  signed  *  George  Mur- 
ray ;'  and  that  it  was  in  the  duke's  custody." — B.  "  Lord 
George  Murray  1  Why,  then,  they  should  not  charge  it 
upon  the  prince."  Uis  lordship  then  took  his  leave,  em- 
bracing lus  fellow  prisoner  with  great  tenderness,  and 
saying  to  him,  **  My  dear  lord  Kilmarnock,  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  cannot  pay  all  this  reckoning  alone.  Once 
more,  farewell  for  ever  I" 

Lord  Kilmarnock  spent  nearly  on  hour  after  this  con- 
versation, in  devotion  with  Mr.  Foster  and  the  gentleman 
attending  him,  and  in  making  declarations  that  he  sin- 
cerely repented  of  his  crime,  and  had  resumed  at  this 
last  hour  his  former  attachment  to  the  reigning  family. 
His  rank  giving  him  a  dreadful  precedence  in  what  was 
to  ensue,  he  was  led  first  to  the  scaffold.  Before  leaving 
the  room,  he  took  a  tender  farewell  of  all  the  firiends 
who  attended  him.  When  he  stepped  upon  the  scaffold, 
notwithstanding  all  his  previous  attempts  to  familiarise 
his  mind  with  the  idea  of  the  scene,  he  could  not  help 
being  somewhat  appalled  at  the  sight  of  so  many  dread- 
ful Ejects ;  and  he  muttered  in  the  ear  of  one  of  the 
attendant  cler^men,  **  Home,  this  is  terrible !"  He  was 
habited  in  doleful  black,  and  bore  a  countenance  which, 
though  ouile  composed,  wore  the  deepest  hue  of  mclan- 
choly.  The  sight  of  his  care-worn  but  still  handsome 
figure,  and  of  his  pole  resigned  countenance,  produced  a 
great  impression  upon  the  spectators,  many  of  whom 
burst  into  tears.  The  executioner  himself  was  so  much 
affected,  that  he  was  obliged  to  drink  several  glasses  of 
spirits,  to  brace  Iiis  nerves  for  the  work  of  death. 

From  a  rare  contemporary  print  of  the  execution  of 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  it  appears  that  the  scaffold  was  very 
small,  and  that  there  were  not  above  six  or  seven  persons 
altogether  upon  it  at  the  time  his  lordship  submitted  to 
the  block.  The  block  is  a  piece  of  wood,  considerably 
higher  than  may  bo  generally  supposed ;  the  culprit  only 
requiring  to  kneel  and  bend  a  little  forward  m  order 
to  bring  his  neck  over  it  The  cloth  which  originally 
covered  the  surrounding  rails,  is  turned  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  spectators  below  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  the  scene.  The 
culprit  appears  kneeUng  at  the  block,  without  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  the  irill  of  his. shirt  hanging  down. 
The  figures  upon  tho  scaffold,  all  except  one  of  awfully 
important  character,  ore  dressed  in  those  fhll  dark  suits 
of  the  fashion  of  King  Georppe  the  Second's  reign,  which 
our  grandfathers  used  to  coll  by  the  dignified  appellation, 
"  a  stand  of  mournings ;"  and  most  of  them  have  white 
handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes,  and  express,  by  their  atti- 
tudes, |he  most  violent  grief. 

It  was  a  little  afler  mid-day  when  the  unhappy  Kil- 
marnock approached  the  scene  of  his  last  sufieiings. 
Afler  mounting  the  scaffold,  and  taking  leave  of  Mr. 
Foster,  who  chose  to  retire,  he  stripped  off  his  upper 


clothes,  turned  down  his  shirt,  and  arranged  hb  long 
dressed  hair,  (previously  in  a  bag,)  under  a  large  napkhi 
of  damask  cloth,  which  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  it  into  a  cap.  He  also  informed  the  execu- 
tioner, to  whom  he  gave  a  purse-  containing  five  gnineasi 
that  he  would  give  we  signal  for  the  descent  of  the  axe, 
about  two  minutes  afler  he  should  lay  his  neck  upon  the 
block,  by  dropping  a  handkerchief.  Then  he  went  for- 
ward  and  knelt  upon  a  black  cushion,  which  was  placed 
for  the  purpose  before  the  block.  Whether  to  support 
himself,  or  as  a  more  convenient  posture  for  devotion, 
he  happened  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  surface  of  the 
block,  along  with  his  neck;  and  the  executioner  waa 
obliged  to  desire  him  to  let  them  fall  down,  lest  they 
should  be  mangled  or  break  the  blow.  Being  informed 
that  the  neck  of  his  waistcoat  was  in  the  way,  he  rose 
once  more  upon  his  foot  and  with  the  help  of  one  of  his 
friends,  (Mr.  Walkin^shaw  of  Scotstoun,)  had  that  gar- 
ment taken  off.  This  done,  and  tho  neck  being  made 
completely  bore  to  the  shoulder,  he  again  knelt  down  as 
before.  Hr.  Home's  servant,  who  held  a  comer  of  the 
cloth  to  receive  his  head,  heard  him  at  thifl|  moment  re- 
mind the  executioner  that  he  would  give  the  signal  in 
about  two  minutes.  That  interval  he  spent  in  rorvent 
devotion,  as  appeared  by  the  motion  of  his  hands,  and 
now  and  then  of  his  head.  Having  then  fixed  liis  neck 
down  close  upon  the  block,  he  gave  the  signal ;  his  body 
remained  without  tlie  least  motion  till  the  descent  of  the 
axe ;  which  went  so  far  through  the  neck  at  the  first 
blow,  that  only  a  tittle  piece  of  skin  remained  to  be 
severed  by  the  second. 

The  head,  which  immediately  dropped  into  the  cloth, 
was  not  exposed  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  executioner, 
in  consequence  of  the  prisoner's  express  request,  but  de- 
posited with  his  body  in  the  coffin,  which  was  then  de- 
livered to  his  friends,  and  deposited  in  the  hearse.  The 
scaffold  was  then  cleaned,  and  strewed  with  fresh  saw 
dust,  so  that  no  appearance  of  a  former  execution  might 
remain  to  offend  the  feelings  of  Lord  Balmerino ;  and 
the  executioner,  who  was  dressed  in  white,  changed 
such  of  his  clothes  as  were  bloody. 

The  under^eriff  then  went  to  the  apartment  of  Bal- 
merino, who,  upon  his  entrance,  said  that  he  supposed 
Lord  Kilmarnock  was  now  no  more,  and  asked  how  the 
executioner  had  performed  his  duty.  Being  informed 
upon  this  point,  ho  remarked  that  it  was  well  done.  He 
had  previously  maintained  before  his  friends  a  show  of 
resolution  and  indifference  which  perfectly  astonished 
them ;  twice  taking  wine,  with  a  little  bread,  and  de* 
siring  them  to  drink  him  ^  a  degree  to  heaven*"  He 
now  said,  **  Gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  for 
I  desire  not  to  protract  my  life;"  saluted  them  with  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  which  drew  tears  from  every  eye  but 
his  own ;  and  hastened  to  the  scaffold. 

Tho  appearance  of  Balmerino  upon  this  fatal  stage 
produced  a  very  different  sensation  among  the  spectators 
from  that  occasioned  by  Kilmarnock.  His  firm  step, 
his  bold  bluff  figure,  but  above  all  his  dress,  the  same 
regimented  suit  of  blue  turned  up  with  red,  which  ho 
had  worn  throughout  the  late  campaign,  excited  breath- 
less admiration,  rather  than  any  emotion  of  pity,  and 
made  the  crowd  regard  him  as  a  being  of  a  superior  na- 
ture. So  far  from  expressing  any  concern  about  his  ap- 
proachinp^  death,  he  even  reproved  the  tenderness  of  such 
of  his  friends  as  were  about  him.  Walking  round  the 
scaffold,  he  bowed  to  the  people,  and  inspected  the  in- 
scription upon  his  coffin,  which  he  declared  to  be  cor- 
rect He  also  asked  which  was.  his  hearse,  and  ordered 
the  man  to  drive  near.  Then  looking  with  on  air  of 
satisfaction  at  the  block,  which  he  designated  as  his  "pti- 
low  of  rest"  he  took  out  a  paper,  and,  putting  on  his 
spectacles,  read  it  to  the  few  about  him.  It  contained  a 
declaration  of  his  unshaken  adherence  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  of  his  regret  for  ever  having  served  in  the 
armies  of  their  enemies.  Queen  Anne  aqd  George  the 
First,  which  he  considered  the  only  fkults  of  his  life  de- 
serving his  present  fate. 

Finally,  he  called  for  the  executioher ;  who  immedi- 
ately appeared,  and  was  about  to  ask  his  forgiveness, 
when  Balmerino  stopped  him,  by  saying,  ^  Friend,  you 
need  not  ask  forgiveness ;  the  execution  of  your  duty  ia 
commendable."  Presenting  tho  fellow  with  three  gui. 
neas,  he  added,  **  FViend,  I  never  had  much  money ;  this 
is  all  I  now  have ;  I  wish  it  was  more  for  your  sake ; 
and  am  sorry  I  can  add  nothing  to  it,  but  my  coat  and 
waistcoat"  He  took  off  these  garments,  and  laid  them 
upon  his  coffin  for  the  executioner. 

In  his  immediate  preparations  for  death,  tliis  singular 
man  displayed  the  same  wonderful  degree  of  coolnes  and 
intrepidity.  Hating  put  on  a  flannel  vest  which  had 
been  mode  on  purjiose,  together  with  a  cap  of  tartan,  to 
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they  were  brought  to  the  bar,  preceded  by  the  gentleman 
jailer,  who^  carried  the  axe  with  its  edge  turned  away 
fh»m  them.*  When  reciprocal  complimeDts  had  passed 
between  the  prisoners  and  their  peers,  the  indictments 
were  read ;  to  which  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  succes- 
sively {loaded  **Guil^,"  recommending  themselves  to 
the  king's  mercy.  Balmerino,  before  pleading  to  his 
indictment — that  is  to  say,  before  avowing  himself  guilty 
or  not  guilty,-— asked  the  lord  high  steward  if  it  would 
avail  him  any  thine  to  prove  that  he  was  not  at  the  siege 
of  Carlisle,  as'  specified  in  the  indictment,  but  ten  miles 
distant  His  grace  ans^f  ered,  that  it  might  or  mifht  not  be 
of  service,  according  to  the  circumstances ;  but  he  begged 
to  remind  his  lordship  that  it  was  contrary  to  form  to  al- 
low the  prisoner  to  ask  any  questions  before  pleading ; 
and  he  therefore  desired  his  lordship  to  plead.  ^  Plead  !'* 
cried  Balmerino,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  technicalities 
of  an  English  court,  and  whose  b>ld  blunt  mind  stood 
in  no  awe  of  this  august  assembly ;  **  why,  I  am  pleading 
as  fast  as  I  can."  The  steward  explained  what  was 
meant  by  pleading,  and  his  lordship  then  pleaded,  **  Not 
guilty.*'  The  court  immediately  proceeded  to  his  trial, 
whicA  was  soon  despatched.  Kin^s  counsel  were  heard 
in  the  first  place,  and  five  or  six  witnesses  were  then  ex- 
amined in  succession ;  by  whom  it  was  proved,  that  his 
lordship  entered  Carlisle,  tliough  not  on  the  day  specified, 
at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  called  firom  his  name 
Elphinstone's  Horse,  with  nis  sword  drawn.  The  pri- 
soners had  no  counsel ;  but  Balmerino  himself  made  an 
exception  which  was  overruled.  The  lord  high  stew- 
ard then  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  further  to  offer  in  his 
defence ;  to  which  his  lordship  answered,  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  given  the  court  so  much  trouble,  and  had 
nothing  more  to  say.  On  this,  the  lords  retired  to  the 
house  of  peers ;  and,  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  being 
asked  touching  the  overt  act,  they  declared  tmit  it  was 
not  material,  as  other  fiicta  were  proved  beyond  contra, 
diction.  They  then  returned  to  the  hall;  where  the 
steward,  according  to  ancient  usage,  asking  them  one 
by  one,  (befirinning  with  the  youngest  baron,)  **  My  Lord 
of ,  19  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son 7*'  each  answered,  clapping  his  right  hand  upon  his 
left  bresut,  ^  GuiltVi  upon  my  honour,  my  lord."  The 
prisoners  were  afterwards  recalled  to  the  bar,  informed 
of  the  verdict  of  the  court,  and  remanded  to  the  Tower 
till  the  day  afler  next,  when  they  were  again  to  appear, 
in  order  to  receive  sentence.  The  House  immediately 
broke  up,  and  the  prisoners  were  conveyed  back  to  pri- 
son,  with  the  edge  of  the  axe  turned  towards  them. 

When  the  court  met  again,  on  the  30tb,  the  lord  high 
steward  made  a  speech  to  the  prisoners,  and  asked  each 
of  tliem,  **  If  he  had  any  thing  to  offer  why  judgment  of 
death  should  not  pass  against  him?"  To  this  question, 
Kilmarnock  repli^  in  a  speech  expressive  of  the  deepest 
contrition  for  his  conduct,  and  imploring  the  court  to  in- 
tercede with  the  king  in  his  behalf.  Ho  represented, 
that  he  had  been  educated  in  revolution  principles,  and 
even  appeared  in  arms  in  behalf  of  the  present  royal  fa- 
mily; that,  having  joined  the  insurgents  in  a  rash  mo- 
ment, he  had  immediately  repented  the  step,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  himself  into  the 
hands  of  government;  for  tliis  purpose,  he  had  separated 
himself  from  his  corps  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  a  prisoner,  though  ho  might  easily  have 
escaped.  He,  moreover,  endeavoured  to  make  merit  with 
the  court,  for  having  employed  himself  solicitously  during 
the  profi^ress  of  the  insurrection,  in  soflening  the  horrors 
which  the  war  had  occasioned  in  his  country,  and  in  pro- 
tecting tlie  royalist  prisoners  from  the  abuse  of  their  cap- 
tors. Finally,  he  made  a  declaration  of  affection  for  the 
reigning  family,  not  more  incredible  from  his  past  ac 
tions  than  it  was  humiliating  in  his  present  condition; 
and  concluded  witli  an  asseveration,  that,  even  if  con- 
demned  to  death,  ho  would  employ  his  last  moments  in 
"  praying  for  the  preservation  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Hanover."  The  Earl  of  Cromarty  pronounced  a  speech 
of  nearly  the  some  complexioii,  but  concluding  with  a 
more  eloquent  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  his  majesty. 
**  Nothing  remains,  my  lords,"  he  said,  "  but  to  throw 
myself  my.  life,  and  fortune,  upon  your  lordship's  com- 
passion.  But  of  these,  my  lords,  as  to  myself,  is  the  least 
•part  of  my  sufferings.  I  have  involved  an  affectionate 
wife,  with  an  unborn  infant,  as  parties  of  my  guilt,  to 
share  its  penalties ;  I  have  involved  my  eldest  son,  whose 
infancy  and  regard  for  his  parents  hurried  him  down  the 
stream  of  rebellion ;  I  have  involved  also  eight  innocent 
children,  who  must  feel  their  parent's  punishment  before 
they  know  his  guilt.  Let  them,  my  lords,  be  pledges  to 
his  majesty;  let  them  be  pledges  to  your  lordsliips;  let 
them  be  pledges  to  my  country,  for  mercy;  let  the  silent 
eloquence  of  their  grief  and  tears;  let  the  powerful  lan- 


guage of  innocent  nature  supply  my  want  of  eloquence 
and  persuasion ;  let  me  enjoy  mercy,  but  no  longer  than 
I  deserve  it;  and  let  me  no  longer  enjoy  life  than  I  shall 
use  it  to  efface  the  crime  I  have  been  guiltr  of.  Whilst  I 
thus  intercede  to  his  majesty,  through  the  medium  of 
your  lordships,  let  the  remorse  of  my  guilt  as  a  subjects- 
let  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  as  a  husband — ^let  the  an^ish 
of  my  mind  as  a  rather — speak  the  rest  of  my  misery. 
As  your  lordships  are  men,  feel  as  men;  but  may  none 
of  you  ever  suffer  the  smallest  part  of  my  anguish.  But 
if,  afler  all,  my  lords,  my  safety  shall  be  found  inconsist- 
ent with  that  of  the  public,  and  notiiing  but  my  blood  can 
atone  for  my  unhappy  crime ;  if  the  sacrifice  of  my  life, 
my  fortune,  and  family,  is  judged  indispensably  neces- 
sary  for  stopping  the  loud  demands  of  public  justice ;  and 
if  the  bitter  cup  is  not  to  pass  from  me ;  not  mine,  but 
thy  will,  O  God,  be  done." 

The  mind  of  Balmerino  was  superior  to  such  humilia- 
tion as  this.  When  the  question  was  put  to  him,  he  plead- 
ed,  that  an  indictment  could  not  be  found  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  for  a  crime  laid  to  be  committed  at  Carlisle  in 
December  last,  in  regard  that  the  act  ordaining  the  re- 
bels  to  be  tried  in  such  counties  as  the  king  should  ap- 
point, which  was  not  passed  till  March,  could  not  have 
a  retrospective  effect ;  and  he  desired  to  bo  allowed  coun- 
sel.  On  this,  the  Earl  of  Bath  asked  if  the  noble  lord  at 
the  bar  had  had  any  counsel  allowed  him,  and  was  an- 
swered  that  he  had  never  desired  any.  Balmerino  replied, 
that,  all  the  defences  which  had  occurred  to  him  or  his 
solicitor  having  been  laid  before  a  counsellor,  and  by  him 
judged  to  be  trifling,  he  had  not  chosen  to  give  the  court 
needless  trouble ;  and  that  the  above  objection  had  only 
been  hinted  to  him  an  hour  or  two  before  he  was  brought 
into  court.  After  some  altercation,  the  court  assi^ed 
Messrs.  Wilbraiiom  and  Forrester,  as  counsel  to  hb  lord- 
ship, and  adjourned  till  the  1st  of  August. 

Being  again  brought  to  the  bar  on  that  day,  the  Earls 
of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  were  again  asked  if  they 
hod  any  thing  to  propose  why  judgment  of  death  should 
not  pass  upon  them,  and  answered  in  the  negative.  The 
lord  high  steward  informed  Balmerino  that,  having  start- 
ed an  objection,  desired  counsel,  and  had  their  assistance, 
he  was  now  to  make  use  of  it,  if  he  thought  fit  His 
lordship  answered  tliat  his  counsel  having  satisfied  him 
there  was  nothing  in  the  objection  that  could  do  him  ser- 
vice, he  declined  naving  them  heard ;  that  ho  would  not 
have  made  the  objection,  if  he  had  not  been  persuaded 
there  was  ground  for  it ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  the 
trouble  he  had  given  his  grace  and  the  peers.  All  the 
prisoners  having  thus  submitted  to  the  court,  the  lord 
high  steward  made  a  long  and  pathetic  speech,  which  he 
concluded  by  pronouncing  sentence  in  these  words:  **Tlie 
judgment  of  the  law  is,  and  this  high  court  doth  award, 
that  you  William  Earl  of  Kihnamock,  George  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  and  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino,  and  every  of  you, 
return  to  the  prison  of  the  Tower,  from  whence  you  came; 
from  thence  you  must  be  drawn  to  tlie  place  of  execution; 
when  you  come  tliere,  you  must  be  hanged  by  the  neck ; 
but  not  till  you  are  dead;  for  you  must  be  cut  duwn 
alive ;  then  your  bowels  must  bo  taken  out,  and  burnt 
before  your  fiices ;  then  your  heads  must  be  severed  from 
your  bodies ;  and  your  bodies  must  be  divided  each  into 
four  quarters ;  and  these  must  bo  at  the  king's  dispasal. 
And  God  Almighty  be  merciful  to  your  soms !"  Afler 
sentence  was  passed,  the  prisoners  were  withdrawn  from 
the  bar,  and  the  lord  high  steward,  standing  up  uncover- 
ed, broke  his  staff,  and  announced  tliat  his  commission 
was  dissolved. 

The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  only  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  and  extremely  anxious  for  life,  immediately 
presented  a  petition  for  mercy  to  the  king,  togetlicr  with 
others  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, entreating  them  to  intercede  in  his  behalf  with  their 
royal  father.  The  tenor  of  these  petitions  was  much  the 
same  with  that  of  his  speech,  equally  penitential  and 
humble,  and  equally  unworthy  of  his  birth,  rank,  and 
former  character.  I'hat  to  the  duke  contained  a  vindica- 
tion of  himself  from  some  aspersions  which  had  reached 
his  royal  highness,  and  which  he  understood  had  preju- 
diced that  personage  against  him.  It  had  been  whisper- 
ed  that  the  earl  was  concerned  in  the  order  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  prisoner  afler  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  and  that,  moreover,  he  had  exercised  sundry 
other  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  tlie  in- 
surgents. Botli  of  these  charges  he  distinctly  denied — 
and  probably  with  truth ;  though  the  assertion  tliat  he  had 
voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  government,  contained 
in  his  speech,  and  in  the  petition  to  the  king,  was  afler- 
wards  confessed  by  himself  to  have  been  made  only  with 
ihe  view  of  moving  his  majesty  to  mercy. 

The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  whose  share  in  the  insurrection 


had  been  much  less  conspicuous,  and  who  hid  not,  like 
Kilmarnock,  added  ingratitude  to  hit  othor  miadeintan. 
ours,  made  similar  efforts  to  obtain  the  roj&l  gnm.  The 
countess  went  about,  after  the  sentence  had  been  ho- 
nounced,  delivering  petitions  in  person  to  aU  the  Vordiaf 
the  cabinet^nuneil ;  and  on  the  follpwing  Suaday,  ibo 
went  in  mourning  to  Kensington  Palaoe,  to  pctiticm  ma. 
jesty  itself.  When  the  interesting  condition  of  tiiukdj 
IS  considered,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  more  powcrliil 
mode  of  intercession  could  not  have  been  adopted.  SU 
way.laid  the  king  as  he  was  gome  to  chapel,  (ell  npoa 
her  knees  before  him,  seized  the  hem  of  his  coat,u)d, 
presenting  a  petition,  fainted  away  it  bu  feet  Uu  ina. 
jesty  raised  her  up  with  his  own  hand,  reeuved  ha  pdi. 
tiou,  and  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  ia  at. 
tendance ;  desiring  Lady  Stair,  who  accompaoicd  Luij 
Cromarty,  to  conduct  her  to  an  apartment  where  on 
might  be  taken  of  her.  A  day  or  two  afler,  the  Dub  d 
Hamilton  and  Montrose,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  mtnl 
other  courtiers,  interceded  with  his  majesty  b  tk  a. 
fortunate  earl's  behalfl 

Balmerino  made  no  effort  to  save  his  life,  but  befaanl 
after  this  period  as  one  who  had  resigned  himKlfto 
death,  and  who  despises  those  who  arc  to  inflict  it  On 
learning  that  his  two  brothers  in  affiiction  bad  mwiedd; 
applications  for  mercy,  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  that,uiiiif 
had  such  great  interest  at  court,  they  might  have  sgocoeii 
his  namo  in  with  tiieir  own.  On  a  gentkoita  (3% 
upon  him  a  week  after  his  sentence,  and  apoi(|«^iif 
intruding  upon  the  few  hours  which  his  lixwapiadU) 
live,  he  replied,  **  Oh,  sir,  no  intrusion  at  all— iW  km 
nothing  to  make  my  conscience  uneasy.  I  aiuU  ^^ 
a  true  heart,  and  undaunted;  for  I  think  no  iianfill» 
liv^  who  is  not  fit  to  die;  nor  am  I  any  waji csufrsd 
at  what  I  have  done." 

The  Earl  of  Cronmrty  received  a  pardon  on  tkSiiirf 
August,  and  on  the  11th  an  order  was  signed  ifiu^ 
for  the  execution -of  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  ^akgrn. 
Cromarty  and  Kiknarnock  had  both  ahke  hoped  &rp: 
don,  and  most  people  expected  that  Balmerino  wofiM  fc 
the  only  victim.    But  tlie  resentment  of  the  king  il& 
mamock's  ingratitude,  and  the  unfavourable  impraw 
which  tlie  Di^e  of  Cumberland  had  receiTed  of  lM<fc' 
ractcr,  together  V'ith  the  gross  prevarications  upoaii^ 
he  had  grounded  his  claims  tor  mercy,  detenuBi^ 
was  supposed,  that  he  should  also  peri^.    Two  it* 
therefore,  passed  the  great  seal  on  the  12th,  cffl|»f<«f 
the  Lord  Cornwallis,  constable  of  the  tower,  to  <ifi< 
the  bodies  of  the  Eari  of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Bihatra 
to  the  sherifis  of  London,  for  execution,  on  tlielSh* 

Nothing  could  mark  more  strongly  the  difiereirt » 
factors  of  these  two  unfortunate  noblemen,  than  tkc  J 
in  which  each  respectively  received  intelligence  «■ 
final  order.   It  was  communicated  to  Kilmarnock  fe/J 
Foster,  a  dissenting  or  presbytcrian  clergynian,»lK" 
spent  some  time  before  with  his  lordship  in  rcUfi** 
ercises,  and  in  some  measure  prepared  his  mind  i^ * 
dreadful  announcement    When  the  words  of  <i«*** 
upon  the  ear  of  the  culprit,  their  force  wassoflcB^*? 
the  religious  consolations  with  which  theywtfe*'^ 
panied;  and  Kilmarnock  received  them  witii*^**^ 
quillity  and  resignation  of  a  true  Christian.  ^^"^ 
on  the  contrary,  heard  the  news  with  all  ^•**^ 
and  levity  with  which  he  might  hove  someroortfcsj*^ 
received  an  order  for  some  military  movement  «»  ^ 
sitting  at  dinner,  with  his  lady,  when  the  wainiii* 
rived ;  and,  on  her  starting  up  distractedly  end  8W<'®'I 
away,  he  coolly  proceeded  to  recover  her  ^^J'^ 
means,  and  then,  remarking  that  it  sliould  notn»w 
lose  his  dinner,  sat  down  again  to  table  as  J^."!^'"^- 
happened.    He  could  even  scarcely  help  chiding  ff^ 
the  concern  she  had  displayed  in  his  bchah",  f^JJ^ 
her  to  resume  her  seat  at  table,  and  °^'^^'*'*^^y!?!S 
when  she  declared  her  inability  to  eat  The  ?^*Sj 
and  resignation  of  Kilmarnock  incited  univcrftl  w^ 
tion  and  pity  among  tlie  whigs,  while  the  indife^ 
Balmerino  was  haibd,  by  his  own  party,  as  the  nerd 
of  a  martyr.  a 

The  day  appointed  for  the  execution  was  Mon«y  '' 
18th  of  August.  On  the  Saturday  preceding^  t'f^  . 
Williamson  thought  proper  to  cive  Kilmarnodc  sn  J 
count  of  all  tlie  circumstances  of  eokmnily  and  ofli  . 
terror  which  would  accompany  it  He  "^^^^?^j 
lordship  that,  about  ten  in  tlic  morning,  the  ''^^'{r!T|j 
come  to  demand  the  prisoners,  who  would  be  ^^"*!^fjr^ 
them  at  the  gate  of  the  lower;  that  from  Ihenrc, »  "^ 
lordships  thought  proper,  they  should  walk  on  f*^  v^ 
house  appointed  on  Tower-hill  for  their  »««^^^J' ^1 
the  rooms  would  be  hunir  with  black,  to  make  the  v^ 


and  that  IIh>  •« 


Si^ 


decent  and  solemn  apiM?arance,  ana  ui«i  ^.  ,_fjjfl 
would  also  be  covered  witJi  Wack  doth;  that  hw  w*""*^ 
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might  roposo  and  prepare  himself,  in  the  room  fitted  up 
for  Mm,  as  long  as  he  thought  convenient,  remembering 
only  that  the  warrant  for  execution  was  limited  to  one 
o'clock;  that,  because  of  a  complaint  made  by  Lord  Ken- 
mare  ia  1716,  that  the  block  was  too  low,  it  was  raised 
to  the  height  of  two  feet;  that,  to  fix  it  the  more  firmly, 
]tfops  would  be  placed  directly  under  it,  that  the  certainty 
or  decency  of  the  execution  nrfght  not  be  obstructed  hy 
any  concussion  or  sudden  jerk  of  the  body.    In  all  this 
Lord  Kilmarnock  expressed  his  satisfaction.    But,  when 
Informed  that  two  mourn ing-hearses  would  be  placed 
close  by  the  scaffold,  so  that,  when  the  heads  were  struck 
0%  the  coffins  might  soon  be  taken  out  to  receive  the 
bodies,  he  said  it  would  be  bettor  to  have  the  coffins  upon 
the  seaBToId,  for  by  that  means  the  bodies  would  be  sooner 
removed  out  of  sight     Being  further  informed,  that  an 
executioner  was  provided,  who,  besides  being  expert,  was 
a  v^ry  ^od  sort  of  man^  he  exclaimed,  "  General,  this  is 
(me  of  the  worst  circumstances  that  you  have  mentioned. 
I  cannot  thoroughly  like,  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  your 
good  sort  of  men.   One  of  that  cliaracter  must  be  tender- 
hearted and  compassionate;  and  a  rougher  and  less  sen- 
sible  person  would  be  much  more  fit  for  the  office.    He 
Uien  requested  that  four  persons  might  be  appointed  to 
recuve  the  head,  when  it  was  severed  from  the  body,  in  a 
red  doth, in  order  that  it  might  not,  as  he  had  been  inform- 
ed was  the  case  in  some  former  executions,  roll  about  the 
scaffold,  and  be  thereby  mangled  and  disfigured ;  adding, 
that  this  was  a  small  circumstance  in  comparison,  but  he 
was  not  willing  that  his  body  should  be  exposed  to  any 
unnecessary  indecency  afler  the  just  sentence  of  the  law 
had  been  executed.  Throughout  this  trying  conversation, 
his  lordship  is  said  to  have  maintained  as  much  compo- 
sure as  the  least  compassionate  reader  can  do  in  perusing 
a  mere  report  of  it.    General  Williamson  advised  him,  in 
conclusion,  to  think  frequently  on  the  circumstances  of 
his  death-scene,  in  order  that  they  might  make  the  less 
impression  when  pi'eseotcd  to.  his  senses. 

At  six  o^cIock  in  iho  morning  of  the  day  of  cxecu 
f  ion,  a  troop  of  Jiie-guards,  a  troop  of  horse  grenadier 
guards,  and  about  a  thousand  foot  guards,,  drew  them- 
selves up  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  form^of  a  battledore — 
the  round  port  enclosing  the  scafibld,  and  the  handle, 
^med  by  two  lines,  extending  to  the  lower  gate, 
with  a  proper  space  between  for  Uic  procession  to  pass. 
About  eight  o'clock,  the  shetifl^  of  London,  their  under- 
8heri£&,  and  their  officers,  namely,  six  sergeants  at  mace, 
six  yeomen,  and  the  executioner,  met  at  the  Mitre  Ta- 
vern,  m  Fenchurch  street,  where  they  breakfasted.  They 
soon  afUr  went  to  the  house  hired  by  tliem  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  which  was  about  tliirty  yards  dis- 
tant, and  in  front  of  which  tlio  scaffold  liad  been  erected. 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  block  was  fixed,  covered  with  black 
ch  tij,  and  several  sacks  of  saw-dust  were  provided,  to  be 
strewn  upon  the  scaffold.  Soon  afler,  the  two  coffins 
were  brought  upon  tlie  scaffold.  These  were  covered  with 
black  cloth,  ornamented  witli  gilt  nails,  and  upon  that 
of  Kilmarnock  was  a  plate  with  this  inscription,  "Guliel- 
mus  Comes  de  Kilmarnock,  decoUatus  18°  August!  1746, 
JStat  sue  42,"  with  an  earl's  coronet  over  it;  while  Bal- 
merioo*B  bore,  "'Arthur  us  Dora  in  us  de  Balmerino,  deeol- 
latus  18^  August!  1746.  iOtat  sum  58,'*  surmounted  by 
the  coronet  of  a  baron. 

These  preparations  over,  the  officers  to  whom  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  execution  was  by  law  assigned,  went  in 
procession  to  the  Tower,  and  knocked  at  the  gate,  when 
tiw  warder  within  asked,  "  Who's  there?"  and  was  an- 
Bwercd  by  an  officer,  **  The  sheriffs  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex."    Accordbg  to  ancient  usage,  the  warder  askod, 
"  What  do  they  want  ?"  and  the  officer  answered,  "  The 
bodies  of  WiUiam,  Elarl  of  Kilmarnock,  and  Arthur,  Lord 
Balmerino."     The  warder  said,  **  I  will  go  and  inform 
the  lieutenant  of  the  tower."  When  General  Williamson 
consequently  informed  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  that  th6 
sherifi^  were  waiting  for  the  prisoners,  his  lordship,  hav- 
ing  completely  prepared  himself  for  the  terrible  announce- 
ment, was  not  in  the  least  degree  agitated,  but  said,  calm- 
Jy»  "  General,  I  am  ready,  and  will  follow  you."  In  going 
down  sUiira,  he  met  Balmerino  at  the  first  landing-place, 
who  embraced  him  affectionately,  and  said,  **  My  lord,  I 
am  heartily  sorry  to  have  your  company  in  this  expedi- 
tion." The  two  unfortunate  noblemen  were  then  conduct- 
ed to  the  Tower  gate,  and  delivered  over  to  the  sheriffs,  who 
gave  receipts  to  tlie  deputy-Iioutenants  for  their  persons. 
As  they  were  leaving  the  I'ower,  tlio  deputy-lieutenant. 
according  tn  custom,  cried,  "God  bless  King  George!" 
to  which  Kilmarnock  made  a  bow,  while  the  inflexible 
iialmerino  exclaimed,  ^^  God  bless  King  James  V^    The 
procession  moved  in  a  slow  and  soleum  manner  towards 
the  house  prepared  &r  the  reception  of  the  lords ;  Kil- 
marnodc,  attended  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Blackford^  with  Messrs. 


Foster  and  Home,  two  presby terion  clergymen,  and  Bal- 
merino, supported  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Cockayne,  accom- 
panied by  the  chaplain  of  the  Tower  and  another  minister 
of  the  episcopalian  persuasion.  As  they  were  moving 
along,  some  person  was  heard  to  exclaim  from  the  sur- 
rounding crowd,  "Which  is  Balmerino?"  when  that  no- 
bleman instantly  turned  half  round,  and  pohtely  said, 
"  I  am  Balmerino."  Two  hearses  and  a  mourning  coach 
followed  the  procession,  adding  an  inexpressible  solemni- 
ty and  gloom  to  a  scene  already  as  melancholy  as  can  be 
conceived. 

On  arriving  within  the  area  around  the  scaffold,  the 
two  lords  were  conducted  into  separate  apartments  in 
the  house  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  where  their  friends 
were  admitted  to  see  them.  The  walls  of  this  house 
were  hung  with  black,  as  well  as  the  passage  leading 
from  it  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  scaffold  itself,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sheriffs.  When  the  pageant  had  come  to  tlie 
scaffold,  the  troops  which  lined  the  road  from  the  Tower 
closed  in  behind  the  rest,  and  the  scaffold  was  thus  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  six  deep. 

About  eleven  o'clock.  Lord  Kilmarnock  received  a 
message  from  Lord  Balmerino,  requesting  an  interview ; 
which  being  consented  to,  Balmerino  was  introduced 
into  Kilmarnock's  apartment  The  conversation  which 
took  place,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Foster  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely as  follows : — Baluerino.  "  My  lord,  I  beg  leave 
to  ask  your  lordship  one  question." — Kilmarnock.  "  To 
any  question,  my  lord,  that  you  shall  think  it  proper  to 
ask,  1  believe  I  shall  see  no  reason  to  decline  giving  an 
answer." — B.  "  Why,  then,  my  lord,  did  .you  ever  see 
or  know  of  any  order,  signed  by  the  prince,  to  give  no 
quarter  at  Culloden  ?"■— K.  "  No,  my  lord."— -B.  "  Nor 
J,  neither ;  and  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  an  invention  to 
justify  their  own  murders." — K.  "No,  my  lord,  1  do 
not  think  that  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  because, 
while  I  was  at  Inverness,  I  was  informed  by  several  offi- 
cers that  tliere  was  such  an  order,  signed  *  George  Mur- 
ray ;'  and  that  it  was  in  the  duke'tf  custody." — B.  "  Lord 
George  Murray  I  Why,  then,  they  should  not  charge  it 
upon  the  prince."  His  lordship  then  took  his  leave,  em- 
bracing his  fellow  prisoner  with  great  tenderness,  and 
saying  to  him,  "  My  dear  lord  Kilmarnock,  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  cannot  pay  all  tliis  reckoning  alone.  Once 
more,  farewell  for  ever !" 

Lord  Kilmarnock  spent  nearly  an  liour  afler  this  con- 
versation, in  devotion  with  Mr.  F oster  and  the  gentleman 
attending  him,  and  in  making  declarations  that  he  sin- 
cerely repented  of  his  crime,  and  had  resumed  at  this 
last  hour  his  former  attachment  to  the  reigning  family. 
His  rank  giving  him  a  dreadful  precedence  in  what  was 
to  ensue,  he  was  led  first  to  the  scaffold.  Before  leaving 
the  room,  he  took  a  tender  farewell  of  all  the  friends 
who  attended  him.  When  he  stepped  upon  the  scaffold, 
notwithstanding  all  his  previous  attempts  to  famiharise 
his  mind  witli  the  idea  of  the  scene,  he  could  not  help 
being  somewhat  appalled  at  the  sight  of  so  many  dread- 
ful objects ;  and  he  muttered  in  the  ear  of  one  of  the 
attendant  clergrmen,  "  Home,  this  is  terrible !"  Ho  was 
habited  in  doleful  black,  and  bore  a  countenance  which, 
though  quite  composed,  wore  the  deepest  hue  of  melan- 
choly. The  sight  of  his  care-worn  but  still  handsome 
figure,  and  of  his  pale  resigned  countenance,  produced  a 
great  impression  upon  the  spectators,  many  of  whom 
burst  into  tears.  The  executioner  liimself  was  so  much 
affected,  that  he  was  obliged  to  drink  several  glasses  of 
spirits,  to  brace  his  nerves  for  the  work  of  death. 

From  a  rare  contemporary  print  of  the  execution  of 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  it  appears  that  the  scaffold  was  very 
small,  and  that  there  were  not  above  six  or  seven  persons 
altogether  upon  it  at  the  time  his  lordship  submitted  to 
the  block.  The  block  is  a  piece  of  wood,  considerably 
higher  than  may  be  generally  supposed ;  the  culprit  only 
requiring  to  kneel  and  bend  a  little  forward  in  order 
to  bring  his  neck  over  it  The  cloth  which  originally 
covered  the  surrounding  rails,  is  turned  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  spectators  below  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  the  scene.  The 
culprit  appears  kneeling  at  the  block,  without  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  the  frill  of  his. shirt  hanging  down. 
The  figures  upon  the  scaffold,  all  except  one  of  awfully 
important  character,  are  dressed  in  those  full  dark  suits 
of  the  fashion  of  King  George  the  Second's  reign,  which 
our  grandfathers  used  to  call  by  the  dignified  appellation, 
"  a  stand  of  mournings ;"  and  most  of  tliem  have  white 
handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes,  and  express,  by  their  atti- 
tudes, Ihe  most  violent  grief. 

It  was  a  little  afler  mid-day  when  tlie  unhappy  Kil- 
marnock approached  the  scene  of  his  last  sufferings. 
Afler  mounting  the  scaffold,  and  taking  leave  of  Mr. 
Foster,  who  cho09  to  retire,  he  stripped  off  his  upper 


clothes,  turned  down  his  shirt,  and  arranged  hb  long 
dressed  hair,  (previously  in  a  bag,)  under  a  large  napkhi 
of  damask  cloth,  which  he  had  bought  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  it  into  a  cap.  He  also  informed  the  ezecu* 
tioner,  to  whom  he  gave  a  purse-  containing  five  guineasi 
that  he  would  give  tne  signal  for  the  descent  of  the  axe, 
about  two  minutes  afler  he'  should  lay  his  neck  upon  the 
block,  by  droppmg  a  handkerchief.  Then  he  went  for- 
ward and  knelt  upon  a  black  cushion,  which  was  placed 
for  the  purpose  before  the  block.  Whether  to  support 
himself,  or  as  a  more  convenient  posture  for  devotion, 
he  happened  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  surface  of  the 
block,  along  with  his  neck;  and  the  executioner  wae 
obliged  to  desire  him  to  let  them  fall  down,  lest  they 
should  be  mangled  or  break  the  blow.  Being  infi>rmed 
that  the  neck  of  his  waistcoat  was  ia  the  way,  he  rose 
once  more  upon  his  feet  and  with  the  help  of  one  of  his 
friends,  (Mr.  Walkin^haw  of  Scotstoun,)  had  that  gar- 
ment taken  off.  This  done,  and  the  neck  bemg  made 
completely  bare  to  the  shoulder,  he  again  knelt  down  as 
before.  Hr.  Home's  servant,  who  held  a  comer  of  the 
cloth  to  receive  his  head,  heard  him  at  this|  moment  re- 
mind  the  executioner  that  he  would  give  the  sifnal  in 
about  two  minutes.  That  interval  he  spent  in  fervent 
devotion,  as  appeared  by  the  motion  of  his  hands,  and 
now  and  then  of  his  head.  Having  then  fixed  Ids  neck 
down  close  upon  the  block,  he  ^ave  the  signal ;  his  body 
remained  without  tlie  least  motion  till  the  descent  of  the 
axe ;  which  went  so  far  through  the  nock  at  the  first 
blow,  that  only  a  little  piece  of  skin  remained  to  be 
severed  by  the  second. 

The  head,  which  immediately  dropped  into  the  cloth, 
was  not  exposed  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  executioner, 
in  consequence  of  the  prisoner's  express  request,  but  de- 
posited with  his  body  in  the  coffin,  which  was  then  de- 
livered to  his  friends,  and  deposited  in  the  hearse.  The 
scaffold  was  then  cleaned,  and  strewed  with  fresh  saw 
dust,  so  that  no  appearance  of  a  former  execution  might 
remain  to  offend  the  feelings  of  Lerd  Baln^rino ;  and 
the  executioner,  who  was  dressed  in  white,  changed 
such  of  his  clothes  as  were  bloody. 

The  under-sheriff  then  went  to  the  apartment  of  Bal- 
merino, who,  upon  his  entrance,  said  that  he  supposed 
Lord  Iiilmarnock  was  now  no  more,  and  asked  how  the 
executioner  had  perfotmed  his  duty.  Being  informed 
upon  this  point,  he  remarked  that  it  was  well  done.  He 
had  previously  maintained  before  his  friends  a  show  of 
resolution  and  indifference  which  perfectly  astonished 
them ;  twice  taking  wine,  with  a  httle  bread,  and  de- 
siring them  to  drink  him  "  a  degree  to  heaven."  He 
now  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  for 
I  desire  not  to  protract  my  life;"  saluted  them  with  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  which  drew  tears  from  every  eye  but 
his  own ;  and  hastened  to  the  scaffold. 

The  appearance  of  Balmerino  upon  this  fatal  stage 
produced  a  very  different  sensation  among  the  spectators 
from  that  occasioned  by  Kilmarnock.  His  firm  step, 
his  bold  bluff  figure,  but.  above  all  his  dress,  the  same 
regimented  suit  of  blue  turned  up  with  red,  which  he 
had  worn  throughout  the  late  campaign,  excited  breath- 
less admiration,  rather  than  any  emotion  of  pity,  and 
made  the  crowd  regard  him  as  a  being  of  a  superior  na- 
ture. So  far  from  expressing  any  concern  about  his  ap- 
proaching death,  he  even  reproved  the  tenderness  of  such 
of  his  friends  as  were  about  him.  Walking  round  the 
scaffold,  he  bowed  to  the  people,  and  inspected  the  in- 
scription upon  his  coffin,  which  he  declared  to  be  cor- 
rect Ho  also  asked  which  wa^,his  hearse,  and  ordered 
the  man  to  drive  near.  Then  looking  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction  at  the  block,  which  he  designated  as  his  "pti- 
tow  of  rest"  he  took  out  a  paper,  and,  putting  on  his 
spectacles,  read  it  to  the  few  about  him.  It  contained  a 
declaration  of  his  unshaken  adherence  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  of  his  regret  for  ever  having  served  in  the 
armies  of  their  enemies,  Queen  Anne  aqd  George  the 
First,  which  he  considered  the  only  faults  of  his  life  de- 
serving his  present  fate. 

Finally,  he  called  for  the  executiotier ;  who  immedi- 
ately appeared,  and  was  about  to  ask  his  forgiveness, 
when  Balmerino  stopped  him,  by  saying,  "  FVicnd,  you 
need  not  ask  forgiveness ;  the  execution  of  your  duty  is 
commendable."  Presenting  the  fellow  with  three  gui- 
neas, he  added,  **  FViend,  I  never  had  much  money ;  this 
is  all  I  now  have ;  I  wish  it  was  more  for  your  sake ; 
and  am  sorry  I  can  add  nothing  to  it,  but  my  coat  and 
waistcoat"  He  took  off  these  garments,  and  laid  them 
upon  his  coffin  for  the  executioner. 

In  his  immediate  preparations  for  death,  this  singular 
man  displayed  the  same  wonderful  degree  of  coolnes  and 
intrepidity.  Hating  put  on  a  fianncl  vest  which  had 
been  made  on  pur^xno,  together  with  a  cap  of  tartan,  to 
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denote,  he  said,  that  he  died  a  Scotsman,  he  went  to  the 
block  and,  kneeling  down,  went  through  a  sort  of  re- 
hearsal of  the  execution,  for  the  instruction  of  the  execu- 
tioner ;  showing  him  how  he  should  give  the  signal  for 
the  blow  by  dropping  his  arms.  He  then  returned  to 
his  friends,  took  a  tender  farewell  of  them,  and,  looking 
round  upon  the  crowd,  said, "  I  am  aiVaid  there  are  some 
who  may  think  my  behaviour  bold ;  but.,  (addressing  a 
gentleman  near  him,)  remember, sir,  what  I  tell  you;  it 
arises  from  a  confidence  in  God,  and  a  clear  conscience.** 

At  this  moment,  he  observed  the  executioner  standing 
with  the  axe,  and,  going  up  to  him,  took  the  fatal  weapon 
into  his  own  hand  and  felt  its  edge.  On  returning  it, 
be  showed  the  man  where  to  strike  his  neck,  and  ani- 
mated him  to  do  it  with  vigour  and  resolution ;  adding, 
**  for  in  that,  friend,  will  consist  your  mercy."  With  a 
countenance  of  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  he  then  knelt 
down  at  the  block,  and,  uttering  the  following  words : — 
**  O  Lord,  reward  my  friends,  forgive  my  enemies,  bless 
the  prince  and  the  duke,  and  receive  mj  soul," — dropped 
his  arms  for  the  blow.  The  executioner,  recollecting 
the  deliberation  of  Lord  Kilmarnock,  was  thrown  out  by 
the  suddenness  with  which  the  signal  was  given  in  the 
present  case,  and  gave  his  blow  without  taking  accurate 
aim  at  the  proper  place.  He  hit  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man  between  the  shoulders ;  depriving  him  in  a  great 
measure,  it  was  supposed,  of  sensation,  but  by  no  means 
producing  death.  It  has  been  said  by  some  who  wit- 
nessed this  dreadful  scene,  that  the  unfortunate  man 
turned  his  head  half  round,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  either 
with  rage  or  pain,  while  his  eyeballs  glared  dreadfully, 
in  the  face  of  the  executioner.  If  this  was  the  case,  it 
fortunately  did  not  prevent  tlie  man  from  recovering  his 
presence  of  mind;  for  he  immediately  brought  down 
another  blow,  which  went  through  two  thirds  of  the 
neck.  Death  immediately  followed  this  stroke,  and  the 
body  foil  away  from  the  block.  '  It  was  presently  re- 
placed  by  some  of  the  by-standers;  and  a  third  blow 
completed  the  work. 

The  fate  of  those  unfortunate  noblemen  excited  more 
public  interest  than  perhaps  any  other  thing  connected 
with  the  insurrection.  The  Jacobites,  together  with  all 
such  as  were  of  a  bold  temperament,  applauded  the  be- 
haviour  of  Balmerino ;  while  tlie  Whigs,  and  all  persons 
of  a  pious  disposition,  admired  the  placid  and  devout 
resignation  of  Kilmarnock.  Every  member  of  the  state 
seemed  to  have  chosen  his  fovourite  nobleman,  in  whose 
behalf  he  was  prepared  to  talk,  dispute,  and  even  to  fight. 
Innumerable  publications  appeared,  regarding  them, 
informing  the  public  of  their  history,  and  discussing 
their  respective  and  very  opposite  characters.  Among 
these  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  one  did  justice,  either  to 
the  profound  humility  and  sorrow-struck  contriticm  of 
Kilmarnock,  or  to  the  dauntless  magnanimity  and  se- 
renity of  Balmerino.  One  set  cants  about  Kilmarnock's 
long  prayers  and  death-wrung  petitions  to  King  George : 
the  other  talks  with  indignation  of  Balmerino*s  continu- 
ed rebellion  and  his  soldier-like  levity.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable,  perhaps,  that  no  publication  of  the  time  ad- 
vocated the  propriety  of  showing  mercy  to  these  or  to 
any  other  of  the  rebels.  All  the  fugitive  writers  sccni 
to  have  been  impressed,  on  this  occasion,  with  a  terri- 
ble  idea  of  the  power  of  government,  and  to  have  thought 
that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  make  sure  of 
their  own  lives  was  to  permit  the  law  to  lie  gorged  with 
other  victims.  Almost  the  only  remonstrance  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  made,  was  the  simple  insertion  in 
one  or  two  of  the  Jacobite  journals,  of  the  well  known 
passage  in  Measure  for  Measure : 

**  No  ceremony  tliat  to  the  great  belongs, 
Not  to  the  king's  crown  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshaPs  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Becomes  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace. 

As  mercy  does.     Alas !  alas  1 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  he  that  might  th*  advantage  once  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would. you  be, 
If  he,  which  is  tlie  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  7     Oh,  think  on  that. 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  witliin  your  lips, 
Like  men  new  made. — 

To-morrow  ?  Oh  I  that's  sudden ;  spare  him,  spare  him  I 
He's  not  prepared  for  death." 

James  Nicholson,  Walter  Ogilvie,  and  Donald  Mac- 
donald,  forming  a  selection  from  the  Scottish  officers 
taken  at  Carlisle,  were  the  next  victims  of  the  offended 
state.  They  were  condemned  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  on 
the  2d  of  August  (along  with  Alexander  MacGrowther, 
who  was  afterwards  reprieved,)  and  executed  at  Kcn- 
nington  Common  on  the  22d.    Nicholion  had  kept  a 


coffee-house  at  Leith,  and  was  a  man  in  middle  life ;  but 
MacDonald  and  Ogih-ie  were  both  younff  men  of  good 
families,  the  first  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Keppocli,  and 
the  other  a  native  of  tlie  county  of  Banff.  They  were 
conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  sledge,  guarded 
by  a  party  of  horse  grenadiers  and  a  detachment  of  the 
foot-guards.  MacDonald  and  Nicholson  appeared  at  the 
last  solemn  scene  in  their  Highland  dress.  They  spent 
an  hour  in  devotion  upon  the  scaffold,  and  were  then  ex- 
ecutcd  in  precisely  the  same  manner  with  Francis  Town- 
ley  and  his  companions,  except  that  they  were  permit- 
ted to  hang  fifteen  minutes  before  being tlismembered  ; 
the  horrid  circumstances  of  the  former  execution  having 
been  found  too  much,  even  for  the  feelings  of  the  un- 
sensitive  crowd,  which  usually  assembles  on  sucli  occa- 


sions. 


During  the  course  of  the  two  ensuing  months,  many 
trials  took  place  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  without  any  of 
the  prisoners  receiving  sentence  of  death.  But,  on  the 
15th  of  November,  judgment  was  at  length  pronounced 
upon  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  persons,  who  had  been 
convicted  singly  at  different  times  ;  and  out  of  these  five 
were  ordered  for  execution  on  the  28th  of  November. 
The  names  of  tlie  unfortunate  persons  were  John  Hamil- 
ton, Alexander  Leith,  Sir  John  Wedderburn,  Andrew 
Wood,  and  James  Bradshaw.  Hamilton  had  been  go- 
vernor of  Carlisle,  and  signed  its  capitulation ;  Leith  was 
an  a^cd  and  infirm  man,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  activity  as  a  captain  in  the  Duke  of  Perth's  regi- 
ment; Sir  John  Wedderburn  had  acted  as  receiver  of 
the  excise  duties  and  cess  raised  by  the  insurgents ;  An. 
drew  Wood  was  a  youth  of  little  more  than  two-and- 
twenty,  who  had  displayed  great  courage  and  zeal  in  the 
regiment  of  John  Roy  Stewart ;  and  Bradshaw  was  a  re- 
spectable  and  wealthy  merchant  of  Manchester,  who  had 
abandoned  his  business,  and  spent  his  fortune  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  now  to  lay  down  his  life. 

The  execution  of  these  gentlemen,  which  took  place 
on  the  28fh  of  November,  was  attended  with  some  affect, 
ing  circumstances.  Before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  servants  of  the  keeper  unlocked  the  rooms  in  which 
Sir  John  Wedderburn,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  James  Brad- 
shaw were  confined,  and,  uttering  the  awful  announce- 
ment that  tliey  were  to  die,  desired  them  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  sheriff,  who  would  immediately  come 
to  demand  their  persons.  Although  this  was  the  first 
certain  intelligence  they  had  of  their  fate,  they  received 
it  with  calmness,  and  said  they  would  soon  be  ready  to 
obey  the  sherifTs  request  They  then  took  a  melancholy 
fiirewell  of  a  fellow-officer  of  the  name  of  Farquharson, 
who  had  been  respited,  and  was  confined  on  the  same 
side  of  the  prison.  The  keeper's  servants  proceeded  to 
rouse  the  rest  of  the  doomed  men,  besides  one  of  the 
name  of  Lindsay,  who  was  as  yet  expected  to  share  their 
fate.  When  they  were  told  to  prepare  for  the  sheriff. 
Wood  enquired  if  Governor  Hamilton  had  been  finally 
consigned  to  execution ;  and  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, remarked,  **  that  he  was  sorry  for  that  poor 
old  gentleman."  They  were  led  into  the  fore  part  of  the 
prison,  and  provided  with  a  slight  refreshment  On  ac- 
count of  the  policy  of  government  in  granting  reprieves 
at  the  last  hour,  Bradshaw  still  hoped  to  be  pardoned, 
and  endeavoured,  on  this  occasion,  to  display  a  confident 
cheerfulness  of  manner.  Wood,  entertaining  no  sucli 
expectations,  called  for  wine,  and  drank  the  health  of 
his  political  idols,  boldly  assigning  to  each  his  treasona- 
ble title.  Lindsay's  reprieve  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  submitting  to  have  his  hands  tied,  and  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  upon  his  feelings  as  almost  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  life  which  it  was  designed  to  save.  The 
sanguine  Bradshaw,  whose  halter  was  just  then  thrown 
over  his  head,  eagerly  enquired  "  if  there  was  any  news 
for  him." — "  The  sheriff  is  come,  and  waits  for  you !" 
was  the  awful  answer  knelled  upon  the  poor  man's  car. 

They  were  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  in  two 
sledges,  Bradshaw  slieddihg  tears  of  disappointment  and 
wretchedness.  They  arrived  at  the  root  of  the  fatal  tree 
a  little  after  noon,  and  the  execution  immediately  took 
place,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators.  Brad- 
shaw, and  also  Sir  John  Wedderburn,  were  observed  to 
look  earnestly  at  the  gallows  as  they  drew  near  to  it 
The  whole  prayed  for  King  James,  and  declared  they  did 
not  fear  death.  Bradshaw  was  tied  up  first,  and  the  rest 
as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  sledges.  The  wagon  was 
drawn  away  from  beneath  them,  while  they  were  yet 
imploring  the  Almighty  to  receive  their  souls.  On  be- 
ing  cut  down,  their  bowels  were  taken  out  and  4hrown 
into  a  fire  which  blazed  near  the  gallows.  Their  bodies 
were  ailerwards  surrendered  to  their  friends. 

In  the  meantime,  this  bloody  work  had  been  proceed- 
ing with  still  greater  energy  at  Carlisls  and  York,  where 


it  was  thought  necessary  lo  try  the  most  of  the  insur- 
gents who  had  been  taken  at  CuBoden,  by  the  forms  of 
an  Englbh  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  instead  of 
placing  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  country mcsi,  who 
were  now  too  generally  suspected  of  disaffection  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  coromision  so  important  Carlisle,  the 
principal  scene  of  their  misdeeds  in  England,  was  sdect 
ed  for  the  trial  of  most  of  the  prisoners,  as  a  place  mare 
likely  than  any  other  to  produce  a  jury  of  the  stamp  re- 
quired by  government  The  result  proved  that,  bowers 
much  the  Scottish  people  might  labour  uniider  the  impu- 
tation of  humanity,  their  Cumbrian  neighbours  were  not 
in  the  least  degree  tinged  with  that  disloyal  vice. 

About  the  l:^ginning  of  August,  a  herd — ^fbr  sieb  it 
might  be  termed — of  these  ill  starred  persons  wa 
pelTed,  like  one  of  their  own  droves  of  black  cmttk, 
the  Highlands  towar<l8  Carlisle,  where,  on  being 
prisoned,  they  were  found  to  amount  to  no  Itm  tban 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five.    To  try  so  roaij  indi- 
viduals,  with  the  certainty  of  finding  almost  all  of  tkesi 
guilty,  would  have  looked  something  like  prcme£tiled 
massacre ;  and  might  have  had  an  effect  apon  the  nstbn 
very  different  fi:om  what  was  intended.     It  was  that- 
fore  determined  that,  while  all  the  (^cers,  and  otbcn 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  zeal  in  the  ioRir- 
rection,  should  be  tried,  the  great  mass  sboald  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  lots,  one  in  twenty  to  be  tried,  and  the  rtti 
to  be  transported.  Several  individuals  rcfViaed  thiseiiMs- 
judicial  proffer  of  grace,  and  chose  rather  to  take  tbai 
chance  upon  a  fair  triaL    The  evidences  wexe  dkneAy 
drawn  from   the  ranks  of  the  king's  army.    'Bilb  ef 
indictment  were  found  against  a  hundred  a^  nineteoi 
individuals ;  and  the  9th  of  September  was  appoint^  Ike 
day  of  trial. 

The  time  which  interrencd  between  the  wwfirfwfirt 
and  trial  of  tlie  Carlisle  prisoners,  was  €>ccapkd  b?  the 
jud^res,  at  York,  where  the  grand  jury  imd  \aUs  of 
indictment  against  seventy-five  insurgents  there  conftapd, 
whom  the  judges  appointed  to  be  tried  on  the  Sd  of 
October.    Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  cofual^ 
nance   which  was  given  to  tlie  bloody  proceednifs/ 
government  by  a  puty  in  the  nation,  and  the  peUn- 
tions  by  private  individuals,  in  which  severitjtslk 
vanquished  Jacobites  was  not  only  Inculcated,' bit  it 
sisted  on.    The  reader  will  learn,  with  equal  SBimi 
and  horror,  that  even  the  pulpit  was  occasionallj  wmkk 
vehicle  for  such  inhuman  sentiments.     A  dreadlftd^, 
stance  occurred  here,  on  the  21  st  of  August,  wfaeali 
chaplain  of  the  high  sheriff  of  York  profaned  theCUfr 
tian  faith  and  that  glorious  minster  by  preaching,  bdb 
the  judges,  a  sermon,  the  spirit  of  which  is  suffieiajf 
indicatfxl  by  its  text — [Numbers^  xxv.  5.}     **  And  Wi 
said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel,  Slay  ye  every  emfc 
man  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor  !*• 

The  judgfes  again  sat  down  at  Carlisle  on  the  fH 
September;  on  which,  and  the  two  following  days, all 
of  the  hundred  and  nineteen  prisoners  were  arta^il 
On  the  12th,  the  grand  jury  sat  again,  and  fimnd  ^^ 
against  fifleen  more.    Out  of  the  hundred  and  Aatf 
three  persons  in  all,  thus  brought  to  the  bar  at  CaSi, 
one  obtained  delay,  on  account  of  an  nUe^^tke  ttai^ 
was  a  peer,  eleven  pled  guilty  when  arraigned  l&vCy^Ko 
pied  guilty  when   brought  to  trial,  thirty- tact  «cit 
found  guilty,  eleven  found  guilty  but  rccomKuniel  H 
mercy,  thirty-six  acquitted,  and  Jive  remanded  to 
to  wait  for  further  evidence. 

The  trials  at  York  commenced  on  the  M  of 
and  cndod  on  the  7tb,  when,  out  of  the  seventy-five  M^ 
sons  indicted,  two  pled  guilty  when  arraigned,  andj^^ 
two  when  brought  to  trial;  twelve  were  found   ^wOfm 
four  found  guilty  but  rccomir ended  to  mercy,  a    ~  ' 
acquitted.     Seventy  in  all  received  sentence  of 
The  process  of  all  these  trials  appears  to  have 
tremcly  simple.     Most  of  the  prisoners  en 
take  advantage  of  the  notorious  davery  in   whic&  tb)£^ 
clans  were  held  by  their  chiefs,  by  pleading-  that  tfcr*^ 
had  been  forced  into  the  insurgent  army  ag^unst  tkor' 
will ;  but  their  defence  was  in  every  case  easily  repdiei- 

Bofore  tlic  middle  of  October,  an  order  uras  »»»wf  fc^ 
Carlisle  for  tlie  execution  of  thirty,  out  of  the  ninetr. 
persons  there  imprisoned  under  sentence ;  ten  at  Ca 
on  the  18th  October,  ten  at  Brampton  on  the  21  sl^ 
ten  at  Penrith  on  the  28th.  But  of  the  first  ten,  oiie«^  /"  -, 
aflcrwards  reprieved.  The  names  of  the  remain  ing  tia^  1  -  ,^' 
were  Thomas  Coppock,  £klward  Roper,  Francis  Bo-  \^.  * 
chanan  of  Arnprior,  Donald  AfacDonald  of  Kinbdi- 
moidart,  Donald  MacDonald  of  T^cmdrich,  John  He»-  *"  <  ^ 
dcrson,  John  MacNaughton,  James  Brand,  and  H4^  ^'  - 
Cameron.  They  were  executed,  according  to  oi*'j 
with  all  thoeo  circumstancos  of  barbarri^  which  ^ 
already  attended  the  former  executions.    Out  of  tbi  t^ 
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who  were  appointed  to  die  at  Brampton,  only  six  eVent- 
uaJlir  atifiered;  James  Innes,  Patrick  Lindsay,  Ronald 
MacDonald,  Thomas  Park,  Peter  Taylor,  and  Michael 
I>elard ;  one  having  died  in  prison,  and  the  remainin||r 
three  havin?  been  reprieved.  Mercy  was  also  extended 
to  three  of  Oie  ten  who  were  designed  for  execution  a  I 
Penrith.  The  names  of  those  who  suffered  at  the  latter 
place,  were  Robert  Lyon,  David  Home,  Andrew  Swan, 
James  Harvie,  John  Kobottom,  Philip  Hont,  and  Valen- 
tine Holt. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-two  persons  thus  execoted 
in  the  west  of  England,  otlier  twenty-two  suffered  at  the 
city  of  York ;  namely,  on  the  1st  of  October,  Captain 
George  Hamilton,  Daniel  Fraxer,  Edward  Claverin^, 
Cbarfes  Gordon,  Benjamin  Mason,  James  Main,  WU. 
liam  CSolony,  William  Dempsy,  Angus  MacDonald,  and 
Jamee  Sparks ;  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  David 
Roe,  William  Hunter,  John  Endsworth,  John  MaoLean, 
John  MacGregor,  Simon  Mackenzie,  Alexander  Parker, 
Thooias  Macginnes,  Archibald  Kennedy,  James  Thom- 
son, and  Michael  Brady ;  and,  on  the  15th,  James  Reid. 
Klevcn  more  were  executed  at  Carlisle  on  the  15th  of 
November ;  namely.  Sir  Archibald  Primrose  of  Dunni- 
pace,  Charles  Gordon  of  Dalpor^,  Patrick  Murray, 
l^oldsmith  in  Stirling,  Patrick  Keir,  Alexarider  Stcven- 
aoiiv  Robert  Reid,  John  Wallace,  James  Michell, 
MoUoeux  Eaton,  Thomas  Hays,  and  Bamaby  Mat- 
thews. 

All  these  onbappy  individuals  are  said  to  have  behaved, 
throuffhont  the  last  trying  scene,  with  a  degrco  of  de- 
cent firmness  which  perrectlv  astonished  the  beholders. 
Cilery  one  of  them  continued,  till  his  last  moment,  to 
justi^  the  cause  which  had  brought  him  to  the  scaffold ; 
and  aoiiie  even  declared  that,  if  sot  at  liberty,  they  would 
lu^   in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done.     Vhey  all 
praycMl  In  their  last  moments  for  the  exiled  royal  iamilv, 
particularly  for  Priacc  Qiarles,  whom  they  concurred  in 
representins'  u  a  pattern  of  all  manly  excellence,  aini  as 
a  person  cakolatcd  to  render  the  nation  happy,  should  it 
ever  have  the  good  fortune  to  see  him  restored. 

The  lives  of  nearly  eighty  persons  had  now  been  dc- 
:.  fitroyed,  in  atonement  of  the  terror  into  which  the  state 
'.  bad  beeo  thrown  vby  the  insurrection ;  and  the  appetite 
r..  of  the  common  people  for  bloody  spectacles  had  been 
1 :  Mtiated  almost  to  loathing.    There  yet  remained,  how- 
2^^'CVCT,  a  tew  individuals,  who,  having  excited  the  dis- 
j:  jileasnro  of  government  in  a  peculiar    degree,   were 
r;i  tttmiked  as  unfit  for  pardon.    The  first  of  these  was 
J    Gftutks  Ratoliffe,  younger  brother  to  the  Elorl  of  Der- 
-,    wrvuiymier  who  had  been  executed  in  1716,  and  who  had 
JhffxiMctf  only  evaded  the  same  fate  by  making  his  escape 
§H>tn  Newgate.    This  gentleman,  taking  upon  himself 
0be  title  of  Earl  of  Dcrwentwater,  was  made  prisoner,  in 
November  1745,  on  board  a  French  vessel  on  its  way  to 
Scotland  with  supplies  for  Prince  Charles.    Afler  lying 
m  yeu  id  confinement,  he  was  brought  up  to  the  bar  of 
the  king's  bench  (November  21,  1746,)  when  the  sen- 
t^snce  wnieh  had  been  passed  upon  him  thirty  years  be- 
fox*e,  was  again  read  to  him.    He  endeavoured  to  perplex 
~ie  atart  re^rding  his  identity  ;  but  it  was  established 
tis&ctonlyj  and  Tie  was  condemned  to  be  executed  on 
o  8th  of  December.    That  day  he  came  upon  the 
mctLffoid  in  a  suit  of  scarlet,  faced  with  black  velvet,  and 
trimmed  with  gold,  a  gold  laced  waistcoat,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  a  white  feather  in  his  hat ;  and  conducted 
bimsel^  throughout  the  dreadful  scene,  with  a  manly 
courage  and  proud  bearing,  which  seemed  to  indicate, 
he  held  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and  the  stroke  of 
th  in  eqnal  scorn. 
The  last  of  all  the  martyrs^  as  they  wefc  styled  by  their 
party,  was  Lord  Lovat    This  singular  old  man 
impeached  by  the  house  of  commons  on  the  11th  of 
T>ecember;  his  trial  took  place  before  the  house  of  peers 
cw*  Iha  9th  of  March  1747,  and  several  successive  days. 
On  t&  momentous  occasion,  he  seems  to  have  exerted 
all  the  talents  for  dissimulation  and  chicanery  which  had 
carried  him  through  lifb  with  so  much  distinction.    But 
the  endencc  produced  against  him  was  of  that  kind 
wiiich  no  artifice  could  invalidate.    He  waa  coiifronted 
'With  a  prodigious  number  of  letters,  which  he  had  written 
to   the  exiled  family,  and  in  particular  to  the  Young 
CSievalier,  promising  them  his  assistance,  and  negotiating 
the  proposed  elevation  of  his  family  to  a  dukedom.  These 
had  been  procured  from  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  pre- 
ferring to  live  the  life  of  a  dog  to  dying  the  death  of  a 
"^^f  had  engaged  with  government  to  make  all  the  dis- 
'^Veries  inhis  power  for  his  own  pardon.    Lovat  could 
Jj^\ke  no  effective  stand  against  such  documents,  and, 
^^>^vhoagh  be  uttered  an  exculpatory  and  palliative  speech 
some  eloquence,  he  was  condemned  to  die. 
During  the  space  of  a  week  which  intejvened  between 


his  sentence  and  his  execution,  ho  maintained,  without 
the  least  interruption,  that  flow  of  animal  spirits  and 
lively  conversation  fi>r  which  he  had  been  so  remarka- 
ble throughout  his  life.  He  talked  to  the  people  about 
him  of  his  approaching  death,  as  he  would  have  talked 
of  a  journey  which  he  designed  to  take ;  and  he  made 
the  circumstances  which  were  to  attend  it  the  subiect  of 
innumerable  witticisms  and  playful  remarks.  When 
informed,  in  the  forenoon  before  he  lefl  the  prison,  that  a 
scaffold  had  fallen  near  the  place  of  execution,  by  which 
many  persons  were  killed  and  maimed,  he  only  remarked, 
"The  mair  mischief,  the  better  sport."  He  was  so 
weak  as  to  require  th^  assistance  of  two  persons  in 
mounting  the  scaffold.  Here  he  maintained  the  same 
show  of  indifference  to  death.  He  felt  the  edge  of  the 
axe,  and  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  its  sharpness. 
He  called  the  executioner,  gave  him  ten  guineas,  und 
told  him  to  do  his  duty  with  firmness  and  accuracy ; 
adding  that  he  would  be  very  angry  with  him,  if  he 
should  hack  and  mangle  his  shoulders.  He  professed 
to  die  in  the  Roman  catholic  fiiith,  and  spent  some  time 
in  devotion.  One  of  his  last  expressions  was  the  "  Dtdce 
et  decormtC^  of  Horace.  With  the  same  cool  resignation, 
he  submitted  to  the  executioner,  who  fortunately  per- 
formed the  work  by  one  blow. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  an  act  of  indemnity  was 
passed  in  June  1747,  granting  tiie  king*s  pardon  to  all 
who  had  committed  acts  of  treason  previous  to  the  year 
1745,  except  about  eighty  persons,  whose  names  were 
specified. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PRINCE  CHARLES   IN  FRANCE. 

BtM'    Conie,  poor  remains  of  friendii,  rest  on  this  rock, 

Julius  Caesar. 

Prince  Charles  terminated  his  voyage  at  the  small 
port  of  Roscort,  near  Morlaix,  afler  having  sailed  in  a 
iog  through  the  midst  of  the  British  fleet,  then  cruising 
on  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  Immediately  on  stepping 
ashore,  he  is  said  to  have  sunk  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  preserved  his  life 
through  so  many  dangers.  He  and  his  company  were 
still  dressed  in  the  miserable  attire  which  they  had  worn 
in  Scotland ;  but  they  were  speedily  refltted  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  neighbourhood. 

IntelUgence  no  sooner  reached  the  French  court  that 
he  was  landed,  than  the  castle  of  St.  Anthoine  was  fitted 
up  for  his  reception,  and  his  brother,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  young  noblemen,  set  out  from  Paris,  to  meet 
and  congratulate  him.  On  arriving  at  that  capital,  he 
did  not  stop  for  any  refreshment,  but  drove  on  to  Ver- 
sailles. The  king  was  at  tiiat  time  engaged  in  council 
upon  a£&irs  of  importance ;  but  when  he  heard  that  the 
prince  was  come,  he  immediately  rose  and  came  out  to 
give  liim  welcome.  The  fame  of  Charles's  proceedings 
in  Scotland  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
breast  of  this  monarch,  as  upon  the  nation  in  generaJ, 
ever  so  strongly  disposed  to  admire  deeds  of  extravagant 
heroism  ;  and  in  now  meeting  the  gallant  youth  who  had 
braved  and  suffered  so  much,  he  could  not  help  em- 
bracing him  with  emotions  of  the  tenderest  nature. 
"  My  dearest  prince," .  he  exclaimed,  **  I  thank  Heaven 
for  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  you  returned  in  safety, 
afler  so  many  fatigues  and  dangers ;  you  have  proved 
yourself  possessed  of  all  the  quiuities  of  the  heroes  and 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  I  hope  you  will  one  day 
receive  the  reward  of  such  extraordinary  merit**  Afler 
spending  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  conversation  with  the 
king,  Charles  passed  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  who 
received  him  with  the  same  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  affection.  As  he  was  withdrawing  from  the  palace, 
the  whole  court  crowded  around  him,  to  express  the  ad- 
miration which  they  entertained  for  his  elicits,  and  the 
satisfaction  with  which  tliey  saw  him  once  more  safe  in 
France.  Scarce  could  they  have  testified  greater  joy, 
WAS  the  observation  of  an  eye  witness,  or  expressed 
Uiemselvcs  in  terms  more  warm,  had  .the  dauphin  him- 
self been  engaged  in  the  same  dangerous  expedition,  and 
returned  from  it  in  safety. 

Subsequent  events  gave  rise  to  a  supposition  that 
Louis  XV.  was  but  litUe  sincere  in  his  expressions  of 
welcome.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  monarch 
really  entertained  a  strong  personal  regard  for  Charles, 
and  that  to  previous  friendship  was  now  added  a  feeling 
of  a  still  warmer  nature,  a  generous  admiration  of  the 
constancy  and  fortitude  which  he  had  displayed  in  his 
late  campaign.  If  his  most  Christian  majesty  ailcrwards 
consented  to  sacrifice  Charles  to  a  necessity  in  state 
policy,  it  must  be  held  to  have  been  ool^  one  of  those 


unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  monarohs  are 
obliged  to  violate  their  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of  their 
country.  There  was  still  less  reason  for  supposing  the 
kindness  of  the  queen  to  be  equivocal.  Her  majesty 
was  prepossessed  in  &vour  of  Charles,  on  account  of  his 
resemblance  to  his  mother,  who  had  been  her  early  and 
most  intimate  friend.  She  is  thus  said  to  have  regarded 
him  rather  with  the  fondness  of  a  mother  than  the  favour 
of  a  queen.  This  affection  for  him  was  heightened  by 
her  interest  in  his  fate.  She  beheld  him  with  all  that 
indefinable  mixture  of  love  and  respect  with  which  it 
seems  so  strikingly  the  characteristic  of  the  female  heart 
to  treat  tho6e  who  acquire  a  name  for  **  the  dangers  they 
have  passed.**  She  is  said  to  have  oflen  detained  him  in 
her  chamber  for  hours  together,  relating  to  her  and  her 
attendant  ladies  the  strange  and  varied  adventures  he 
had  met  in  Scotland ;  and  with  so  lively  a  feeling  of  pity 
were  these  recitals  usually  attended,  that  he  seldom 
fiiiled  to  leave  the  fair  assemblage  drowned  in  tears. 

The  attentions  which  he  received  at  court,  and  even 
the  applause  which  his  appearance  every  where  excited 
amongst  the  public,  agreeable  as  both  must  have  been  to 
a  youthful  mind,  were  entirely  neutralised  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  was  every  day  arriving,  of  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercised by  the  British  government  upon  his  unfortunate 
adherents.  In  the  language  which  a  poet  aflerwards 
put  into  his  mouth,  **  nought  could  seem  pleasant,  and 
nought  could  seem  fair,**  so  long  as  his  mind  was  occu^ 
pied  with  the  gloomy  sensations  which  naturally  arose 
from  that  cause.  He  was  nevertheless  obliged,  soon 
afler  his  orrival,  to  pay  a  public  and  ceremonious  visit  to 
the  French  king,  in  the  character  with  which  his  father 
had  invested  him,  that  of  Regent  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  the  interview  which  he  had  already  had 
being  only  private  and  incofrniio.  On  this  occasion  he 
moved  in  procession  from  his  castle  of  St  Anthoine, 
with  the  Scottish  gentlemen  who  had  come  over  with 
him ;  Lords  Ogilvie  and  Elcho,  together  with  the  venera- 
ble Glenbucket,  and  Kelly  his  secretary,  in  one  coach ; 
he  himself  in  the  next,  along  with  Lord  Lewis  Gordon 
and  the  elder  Lochiel ;  the  third  contained  four  gentle- 
men of  his  bed  chamber;  and  young  Lochiel  and  some 
other  gentlemen  followed  on  horseback.  The  whole 
made  a  very  respectable  appearance,  especially  Charles 
himself,  who  wore  a  dress  as  remarkable  for  its  costliness 
and  splendour  as  his  late  attire  was  shabby  and  wretched. 
His  coat  was  of  rose  coloured  velvet,  embroidered  with 
silver  tissue.  His  waistcoat  was  of  rich  gold  brocade, 
with  a  spangled  fringe  set  on  in  scallops.  The  cockade 
in  his  hat  and  the  buckles  in  his  shoes  were  diamonds. 
The  George  at  his  bosom,  and  the  order  of  St  Andrew, 
which  he  wore  at  one  of  the  button  holes  of  his  waistcoat, 
were  illustrated  with  large  brilliants.  **In  fine,**  says 
the  good  Jacobite  who  records  his  appearance,  "he 
glittered  all  over  like  the  star  which  appeared  at  his  na- 
tivity.** He  supped  with  the  royal  family;  and  all  his 
friends  and  attendants  were  entertained  at  various  tables, 
which  had  beei^  appointed  for  them,  according  to  their 
rank. 

Whatever  was  iho  extent  of  friendship  which  the 
French  king  entertained  for  Charles,  it  was  destined  soon 
to  give  way  before  the  more  powerful  influence  of  politics. 
The  only  motive  which  he  had  ever  had  for  urging  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart  against  the  reigning  family, 
or  for  entertaining  Charles  at  his  court,  lay  in  his  wish 
to  annoy,  by  this^moans,  a  powerful  enemy,  and  in  a  cer- 
tainty that,  by  resigning  him  ot  some  period,  he  might 
make  a  peace,  when  such  could  not  otherwise  be  well 
obtained.  It  has  been  already  seen  that,  afler  he  had 
succeeded  in  fairly  embroiling  Britain  in  a  civil  war,  he 
lefl  Charles  in  a  great  measure  to  work  out  his  own  fate ; 
contented  with  having  achieved  tlie  object  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  as  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  tool  as  the 
archer  is  to  that  of  the  arrow  which  he  drives  through 
the  mail  of  his  foeman.  Now  that  Charles  wos  returned, 
although  lie  felt  personally  an  affection  for  the  gallant 
young  man,  he  had  no  scruple  in  seeking  to  employ  him 
once  more  in  the  same  heartless  policy.  He  embodied 
several  regiments  of  the  exiled  cavaliers,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed  Lochiel,  Lord  Ogilvy,  and  others  who 
had  distinguished  tliemselves  in  the  late  insurrection. 
Ho  removed  the  minister  who  was  chiefly  blamed  for 
having  witliheld  the  supplies  promised  to  Charles  when 
in  Scotland,  and  put  another  in  his  place,  whoso  attach- 
ment to  tlie  Stuart  family  was  unquestionable.  Ho 
posted  the  new  regiments  at  Dieppe,  Boulogne,  and 
Calais ;  and  caused  the  report  of  a  new  invasion  to  be 
loudly  proclaimed. 

Charles,  however  willing  in  his  turn  to  vail  his  better 
feelings  to  ^e  dictates  <n  policy,  had  too  much  good 
sense  not  te  comprehend  the  true  motive  and  object  of 
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these  preporatioiifl,  and  too  much  pride  not  to  resent 
them.  He  told  the  French  ministry  in  plain  terms  that 
the  force  provided  was  quite  insuiificient,  and  that  he 
would  neitlier  hazard  his  own  person  nor  those  of  his 
friends  in  so  romantic  an  expedition.  He  also  took  care 
to  declare  in  public,  that  he  would  never  a^fain  set  his 
foot  within  the  British  territories,  unless  called  b^  the 
people,  or  with  a  force  ftufficient  to  overawe  all  opposition, 
and  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  too  much  of  which,  he 
added,  had  alreadj  been  shed.  Louis,  however,  achieved 
in  some  measure  the  object  of  his  policy ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preparations  which  seemed  to  be  making 
on  the  French  coast  for  an  inyasion,  the  British  troops 
were  prevented  from  embarking  for  Flanders  so  early  in 
the  year  as  they  were  required. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  Charles  never  was 
heard  to  express  any  satisfaction  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous victories  which  Franco  gained  over  Britain  and 
her  allies,  during  this  unfortunate  war.  He  either  affect- 
ed, or  did  feel  as  a  Briton,  and  considering  the  honour 
of  that  country  as  his  own,  regretted  every  incident 
which  tended  to  degrade  her  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He 
even  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  to  the  royal  fomi- 
ly  and  toe  ministers ;  and  never  permitted  any  French- 
man  to  follow  the  bent  (^his  nature  in  his  presence  by 
depreciating  the  Elnglish,  without  retorting  some  reflec- 
tion^ upon  the  Frendi  which  at  once  silenced  him. 

Though  thus  uncajoled  by  the  French,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  altogether  to  reject  the  slender  assist- 
ance they  offered  him,  but,  on  their  representing  that 
they  could  give  no  more  at  present,  declared  he  would 
wait  their  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  proposed  to  apply 
to  some  other  fiiendly  courts  for  additions  to  his  arma- 
ment. He  proposed  Spain ;  and  the  French  ministers 
had  no  hesitation  in  sanctioning  the  measure,  because 
they  knew  that  that  country  was  then  even  more  unable 
than  themselves  to  increase  his  force.  He  was  aware  of 
this  himself;  but  thought  it  advisable  to  sound  his  most 
catholic  majestv  regarding  his  affection  to  the  interests 
of  the  House  of  Stuart 

Accordingly  he  visited  Madrid,  where  ho  was  most 
kindly  received  by  the  king,  queen,  and  queen-dowager. 
That  he  procured  no  levies,  was  abundantly  plain  from 
the  event ;  but  the  king  is  said  nevertheless  to  have  treat- 
ed him  with  groat  attention.  Besides  contributinfir  fifty 
thousand  pistoles  towards  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  he 
presented  him  with  a  fine  gold  hilted  sword,  set  with 
brilliants.  The  queen,  moreover,  gave  him  a  small  box 
adorned  with  her  picture,  and  a  ring  valued  at  fifteen 
hundred  pistoles. 

Charles  remained  only  five  or  six  days  in  Madrid,  but 
was  absent  from  Paris  four  months ;  a  space  which  it 
was  supposed  he  had  employed  in  visiting  two  other 
courts  fi'iendly  to  his  interests.  Before  his  return,  an 
incident  had  token  place  which  is  said  to  have  occasion- 
ed him  the  greatest  uneasiness.  His  younger  brother, 
Henry  Benedict,  had  been  induced,  during  this  interval, 
to  accept  of  a  cardinalate,  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
the  Pope.  The  diminished  prospect  which  now  remain- 
ed of  the  restoration  of  his  family,  and  the  desire  of  en- 
joying an  independent  revenue,  were  the  urgent  and  suf- 
ficient motives  which  sanctioned  this  step.  But  Charles 
rightly  judged  that  nothing  could  have  been  contrived 
better  calcmated  to  increase  the  dislike  of  the  English 
people  to  his  dynasty,  and  was  accordingly  so  much  in- 
censed at  his  brother,  that  for  some  time  he  forbade  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  his  company. 

It  would  have  perhaps  been  better  for  Charles  if  he 
had  imitated  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  brother,  and  at 
once  renounced  the  pretensions  which  were  destined  to 
occasion  him  so  much  pain  and  calamity.  He  might 
have  now  retired  with  a  good  grace  into  the  shades  of 
private  life,  and  spent  manv  respectable  years  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  fome,  which  he  had  certainly  acquired 
by  his  Scottish  campaign.  Nothing,  in  that  case,  would 
have  been  remembered  of  him,  but  the  glory  of  that  en- 
terprise alone,  and,  like  a  child  who  dies  before  its  charac- 
ter, good  or  bad,  has  boon  developed,  ho  would  have  been 
esteemed  for  expected  good,  more  than  for  known  evil. 
Unfortunately,  his  ambitious  and  restless  spirit  caused 
him  to  persist  in  his  claims,  till  they  had  become  in  a 

Sreat  measure  ridiculous,  and  finally  occasioned  an  ind- 
ent which  degraded  liim  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 
It  would  appear,  that  so  long  as  he  was  upheld  by  the 
admiration  of  thd  public,  and  whilst  the  prospects  of  his 
cause  were  still  not  altogether  clouded,  his  spirit  main- 
tained its  full  tide  of  pride,  and  seemed  as  incapable  as 
ever  of  stooping  beneath  the  character  he  affected.  A 
scheme  was  conceived  by  Cardinal  Tencin,  the  French 
minister,  for  restoring  his  family  through  the  interven- 
tioB  of  France,  on  condttkm  that  Ireland  was  to  be  yield 


ed  as  an  appanage  of  that  kingdom ;  and  the  cardinal, 
who  had  bieen  raised  to  his  present  distinguished  situa- 
tion  entirely  by  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  had 
an  interview  with  Charles,  to  disclose  the  project. 
Scarcely  had  he  concluded  the  proposal,  when  the  fiery 
Chevalier  started  from  Ids  seat  m  the  greatest  rage,  and 
repeatedly  exclaiming,  **  JWm,  Monsieur  U  Cardinal  I  tout 
ourieni  point  de  parlageT* — (No,  no.  Lord  Cardinal! 
all  or  nothing  I  no  partitions  I)— *«trode  through  the  room 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  been  insulted  on  the  keen- 
est point  The  cardinal,  alarmed  at  his  demeanour,  en- 
treated him  not  to  mention  the  project  to  the  king  or 
ministry,  as  it  was  entirely  an  idea  of  his  own,  which  he 
had  conceived  out  of  his  great  affection  for  the  exiled 
family.  Charles  assured  him  he  should  not  so  much  as 
think  of  it 

But  the  period  at  length  arrived  when  this  spirit  was 
to  be  effectually  controlled,  and  the  unhappy  Stuart  wrb 
to  fall  the  victim  of  that  heartless  policy  whose  tool  he 
had  already  so  conspicuously  been.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1747,  France  began  to  bo  heartily  tired  of  a  war, 
which,  though  attended  with  innumerable  victories,  was 
leading  to  no  result,  except  the  impoverishment  of  her 
purse,  and  the  stagnation  of  her  commerce ;  and  some 
overtures  of  peace  were  made  to  the  British  government. 
The  latter  incidents  of  the  war  had  been  decidedly  fa- 
vourable to  this  state,  insomuch  that  many  who  previ- 
ously looked  upon  it  as  absurd,  were  now  willing  that  it 
should  be  continued ;  but  the  enormous  expense  which 
it  cost,  and  the  danger  in  which  it  had  involved  the  very 
government  itself,  aetermined  the  ministry  to  enter  into 
the  terms  proposed  by  France.  A  treaty  was  accordincf- 
ly  signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (October  18, 1748,)  by  which, 
upon  the  simple  grounds  that  each  state  should  resign 
all  its  conquests,  it  was  resolved  to  conclude  the  war. 
By  one  article  it  was  stipulated,  that  France  should  final- 
ly acknowledge  the  right  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to 
Jie  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that,  in  terms  of  a 
treaty  entered  into  in  1718,  she  should  utterly  renounce 
all  alliance  with  the  Pretender  and  his  family,  and  not 
permit  the  residence  of  these  persons  upon  her  dominions. 

During  the  twelvemonth  whicli  intervened  between 
the  proposal  and  final  settlement  of  this  treaty,  all 
Charles's  friends  expected  that  he  would  anticipate  the 
necessity  of  his  fate,  by  retiring  from  a  kingdom  where 
he  had  met  with  so  little  faith.  The  world  was  even 
preyed  in  some  measure  to  treat  liim  with  the  pity 
which  his  circumstances  seemed  to  demand ;  and  in 
France,  at  least,  where  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  be- 
loved, his  motions  were  watched  with  intense  interest. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  never  himself  expressed  the 
least  chagrin  regarding  his  fate,  or  even  seemed  to  enter- 
tain a  supposition  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed.  Accord- 
ing to  a  custom  followed  by  his  grandfather  and  father 
at  all  treaties  in  which  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  he 
had  presented  a  protest  against  the  procoedings  of  Aix- 
laXJhapelle;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  particular  stipu^ 
lation  which  promised  so  much  distress  to  himself.  He 
even  took  measures  to  prove  his  indifference  to  that  pac- 
tion. He  hired  a  splendid  hotel  upon  the  Quai  de  Theatin, 
in  order,  he  said,  to  be  near  the  play,  opera,  and  other  di- 
versions of  Paris ;  and  he  threw  into  his  air  a  still  higher 
strain  of  gaiety  than  he  had  ever  formerly  displayed. 
Whenever  the  agitating  question  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  mentioned,  he  affected  to  feel  no  personal 
interest  in  ite  objects,  but  either  fell  a  singing,  or  took 
vi  opportunity  to  change  the  conversation. 

Thus  apparently  resolved  to  brave  his  fate,  he  did  not 
even  refrain  from  paying  his  customary  visits  to  the 
conrt ;  though,  it  was  remarked,  he  now  sought  to  avoid 
personal  rencontres  with  the  king.  At  this  time  he 
adopted  a  measure,  which  seemed  not  only  to  avow  his 
sentiments  negatively,  but  to  urge  them  positively,  and 
that  in  a  sty|^which,  though  pardonable  and  perhape 
even  laudably  was  to  the  last  degree  imprudent  He 
caused  a  medal  to  bo  struck,  on  the  obverse  of  which  was 
delineated  the  emblematical  figure  Britannia,  with  a  busy 
seaport,  and  a  fleet  of  war- vessels  by  her  side,  and  the 
emphatic  legend,. "  Amor  et  Spcs  Britannioj,"  [the  Love 
and  Hope  of  Britain.]  By  this  he  evidently  meant  a 
compliment  to  Britain  and  her  navy,  at  the  expense  of 
France,  whose  bad  successes  at  sea  had  been  the  chief 
reason  of  her  suing  for  peace.  But  that  the  insult  was 
effective  in  the  proper  quarter,  was  proved  by  the  minis- 
ters complaining  of  it  to  the  king,  and  demanding  that 
some  notice  should  be  taken  of  it  Louis,  probably  con- 
science-struck  at  the  bad  faith  he  had  kept  witli  Crmrles, 
is  said  to  have  answered,  without  warmth,  that  no  doubt 
the  prince  hod  reasons  for  his  conduct,  and  could  not 

I'  well  be  called  to  account  for  them. 
Thiii  affliir  mode  a  oonsideraUe  noise  in  Britain  as 


well  as  in  France,  as  the  medals  were  eitensiTdy  ^ 
persed,  and  the  implied  satire  every  wlwre  tjndmtooA 
Althoi^h  it  was'of  such  a  nature  as  to  forlMd  the  French 
court  nrom  resenting  it  in  a  public  maimer,  it  did  lut 
pass  altogether  without  reproof.  The  Prince  of  C«a!i, 
who  was  accounted  the  proudest  man  of  his  day  iaiO 
France,  and  who  felt  it  with  peculiar  kecnnesf ,  one  diy 
met  CbtEU-les  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  and  imiDcdu 
atcly  made  allusion  to  the  deviee  of  his  famxm  mediL 
Assuming  an  air  of  pleasantry,  but  at  the  nme  tins 
speaking  with  a  sneer,  tliis  noble  peraonoge  remukcti 
that  the  device  was  perhaps  scarcely  so  applicable  2a 
had  been  generally  thought,  in  as  much  as  the  Bridslt 
navy  had  not  proved  the  faNMt  possible  friends  to  bis  ronl 
highness.  Charles  instantly  replied  to  this  taunt,  in  i 
manner  which  silenced  the  prince.  **C^  est  mi, 
Prince!"  he  said,  **mais  je  suis  nonobptant  Taiaideli 
flottc,  centre  tons  scs  ennemis;  coramo  jc  rcpi^ 
toujours  la  gloire  d'Angleterrc  comn)e  la  mieLitt,cij| 
glorie  ^  dans  la  flottc."  (True,  Prince !  but  I  amsem. 
thelcss  a  friend  totlienavy  against  all  its  enemies ;u 
I  shall  always  look  upon  the  glory  of  England  unjowe, 
and  her  glory  is  in  her  navy.) 

When  the  king  perceived  that  (Carles  inadeii«no. 
tion  to  leave  his  dominions,  he  despatched  the  Cudiaalde 
Tencin,  with  instructions  to  hint  to  bim,  in  «  ddi. 
cate  a  manner  as  possible,  the  necessity  of  iu  uti^ 
that  atep.  The  cardinal  performed  his  offiee  with  ik 
greatest  discretion,  and  endeavoured  with  iB  kii  do- 
quence  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  his  master.  IhtOoiVs 
treated  him  only  with  evasive  answers,  and  he  ins  ob&^. 
ed  to  withdraw  without  having  obtained  any  utiAdxirj 
account  of  his  royal  highne8s*8  intention.  He  % 
waited  for  some  days,  in  the  hope  that  Chvieirock 
depart;  hut  was  then  obliged  to  despatch  aiedbiECF- 
senger,  with  still  more  urgent  entreaties.  Tbt  ?rh« 
selected  for  this  purpose  was  the  Duke  dc  G«Tm,Gc. 
vernor  of  Paris,  who,  besides  instructions  to  urge  fe it- 
parture,  carried  a  carte  blanche,  which  fJic  prince  *ii 
requested  to  All  up  with  any  sum  he  might  ple&sc  tod;. 
mand  as  a  pension,  in  consideration  of  his  obcyiB^  Ik 
king*s  wishes.  When  this  ambassador  discIoMd  bift- 
posals  to  Charles,  he  is  said  to  have  treated  Iheov^ 
unequivocal  marks  of  contempt,  crying  that  "pffle 
were  quite  out  of  tlic  question  in  the  present  case,  arilii 
he  only  wished  the  king  to  keep  his  word."  V^tji 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  tlie  negotiations  vhicaR- 
quired  his  departure  from  France ;  but  Charles,  m  i 
other  hand,  uisistcd  upon  the  previous  treaty  between  b 
most  Christian  majesty  and  himself,  by  which  Ihcj  fc 
become  mutual  allies.  The  Duke  dc  (jesYrea  beinjiii 
unsuccessAil,  the  Count  de  Maurepas  and  the  ?sfh 
nuncio  were  one  after  another  sent  upon  the  saniecfw^ 
and  the  king  even  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with  hbc 
hand,  but  all  without  effect. 

As  no  attempt  was  made  by  either  party  to  f*» 
these  strange  proceedinga,  they  soon  became  knotst^ 
all  Europe.     In  Paris  mey  excited  a  degree  of  k^ 
such  as  no  public  event  was  ever  before  known  to  <^ 
sion.     For  a  person  in  such  peculiar  circuflPtt«c" '' 
thwart  the  intentions  and  disregard  the  pfttt(^^ 
grand  monarcli,  was  esteemed  in  that  region tff^^ 
traordinary  instance  of  daring,  and  almost  cau5C^^^^ 
to  be  regarded  as  something-  superior  to  hi*  kloi  ft» 
exploits  in  Scotland,  and  the  fascinating  graces  rf^* 
person,  had  previously  disposed  the  Parisians  to  tii** 
travagant  degree  of  admiration  ;  and  it  was  conJfi*J 
when,  to  these  charms,  was  added  that  arising  fros  » 
unmerited  distresses.    He  now  became  an  objeetoff" 
more  attraction  than  tlie  king  himself,  to  this  pef'^" 
and  romantic  people.     Whenever  he  appeared  op^ 
public  walks,  the  whole  company  followed  him.  ^ 
he  entered  the  theatre,  he  became  the  sole  Fp(*f^^ 
the  place.    On  all  occasions  he  seemed  the  onh  p^ 
who  was  insensible  to  tlie  sorrows  of  his  fate;  ani*^ 
ho  tallied  with  his  usual  gaiety  to  the  youn?  "^'''^*^!2 
who  surrounded  him,  no  one  could  speak  of  him  wW;* 
admiration,  and  few  behold  him  without  tears. 

The  public  feeling  so  liberally  excited  in  his  Oiw^^ 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  King,  and  far  «^:' 
the  ministry,  who  had  been  chiefly  mstrvwcutd  ^ 
bringing  the  prince  into  this  distressing  P^^'^j] 
There  wore  other  personages  whom  it  yet  farlhrr  wtf" 
ed.  These  were,  the  Earl  of  Sussex  and  Lord  C^^r^ 
two  British  noblemen,  then  residing  in  Parij«,  »'  ,^ 
tages  to  guarantee  tlie  restoration  of  Cape  ^^^^1^ 
original  proprietors  the  French,  in  terras  0*"^^^^^^' 
Charles  was  known  to  have  commented  with  ?'"*!v; 
upon  the  meanness  of  the  British  Government  in?»"^ 
liostages  to  France;  and  the  two  noblemen  <»«^^-^ 


moreover,  fooluig  personally  piqued  at  the  raspect 
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WM  every  where  shown  to  the  public  enemy  of  their 
country,  while  they  themselves  wore  treated  with  iU-sup- 
prefised  contempt  They  therefore  complained  to  the 
French  monarch,  that  he  had  not  Executed  one  important 
article  of  the  treaty.  His  majesty  gave  them  for  answer, 
that  bo  only  awaited  tho  return  of  a  messensrer  from 
Rome,  with  an  answer  to  a  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  the  old  pretender,  demanding  that  Charles  should  be 
withdrawn  by  paternal  authority  from  tho  kingdom,  be- 
fore taking  active  measures  to  that  effect 

The  messenger  mentioned  by  the   king,  returned  on 
the  9th  of  December  (1748),  with  a  letter  from  tho  old 
Chevalier,  enclosing  another  under  a  flying  seal,  address- 
ed to  his  son,  in  which  he  commanded  the  prince  to 
obey  the  king*s  wishes.    His  majesty,  afler  having  read 
the  last  epistle,  sent  it  to  Charles,  by  way  of  giving  liim 
a  last  chance  of  declaring  his  submission  to  the  royal 
authority  ;  but  the  inflexible  prince,  though  always  said 
to  have  entertained  the  utmost  respect  for  his  father, 
thouglii  proper  to  hold  out  even  against  his  commands. 
He  declared  openly  that  no  pensions,  promises  or  advan- 
tages whatever,  should  indoce  him  to  renounce  his  just 
rights;  that,  on  the  contrary,  ho  was  resolved  to  consecrate 
t)^  last  moments  of  his  life  to  their  recovery.    The  king 
no  sooner  learned  that  he  was  still  unwilling  to  depart, 
than  ho  called  a  council  of  state,  where  it  was  determin- 
ed to  arrest  him,  and  carry  him  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
ibroe.    Louis  was  still  so  averse  to  treat  his  unrortunate 
ally  with  disrespect,  and  still  entertained   so  warm  an 
affection  for  him,  that  when  the  order  for  his  arrest  was 
presented  for  his  signature,  he  exclaimed,  with  unaffected 
sorrow,  **  Ah,  pauvre  prince !  qu*il  est  difficile  pour  un 
Toi  d*Mre  un  veritable  ami  !•— (Ah,  poor  prince !  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  a  king  to  be  a  true  friend !) — ^The  order  was 
signed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  ailernoon,  but  it  was  blaz- 
ed all  ofer  Paris  before  the  evening.    A  person  of  the 
princess  retinue  heard,  and  carried  him  the  iuteliigenoe; 
but  he  affected  not  to  believe  it    Next  day,  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  Tuilleries,  a  person  of  condition  informed 
him  that  he  would  certainly  be  seized  that  very  day,  if 
he  did  not  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  departure ;  but, 
resolved  to  brave  the  very  extremity  of  Ms  fate,  he  treated 
the  intelligence  as  chimerical^  and,  turning  to  one  of  his 
followers,  ordered  a  box  to  be  hired  for  him  that  night  at 
the  opera. 

The  preparations  made  for  his  arrest  were  upon  a  scale 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  liis  character,  or  rather 
were  dictated  by  the  extent  of  public  favour  which  he  was 
supposed  to  enjoy.  No  fewer  than  twelve  hundred  of  tho 
Guards  wtsre  drawn  out  and  posted  in  the  court  of  the 
Palais-Royal ;  a  great  number  of  sergeants  and  grenadiers 
armed  in  cuirasses  and  helmets,  filled  the  passage  of  the 
Opera-house ;  tho  Guet,  or  city  police,  were  stationed  in 
the  streets  to  stup  all  carriages.  The  sergeants  of  the 
grenadiers,  as  the  most  intrepid,  were  selected  to  seize 
the  prince.  Two  companies  of  grenadiers  took  poet  in 
t'lc  court  yard  of  the  kitchens,  where  the  Duke  de  Biron, 
'commander  of  tho  French  Guards,  and  who  was  com- 
missioned to  superintend,  waited  in  a  coach,  disguised,  to 
sec  the  issue  ox  the  enterprise.  The  Mousquetoirs  had 
orders  to  be  ready  to  mount  on  horseback  ;  troops  were 
posted  upon  the  road  from  the  Palais-Royal  to  the  state- 
prison  of  Vincennes,  in  which  the  prince  was  to  be  dis- 
posed. Hatchets  and  scaling-ladders  were  prepared,  and 
locksmiths  directed  to  attend,  in  order  to  take  his  royal 
highness  by  escalade,  in  case  he  should  throw  himself 
into  some  bouse,  and  there  attempt  to  stand  out  a  siege. 
A  physician  and  three  surgeons,  moreover,  were  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  to  dress  whoever  might  be  wounded. 

Into  this  well  prepared  and  formidable  trap,  Charles 
entered  with  all  tho  unthinking  boldness  of  a  desperate 
man.    Scorning  the  repeated  warnings  he  had  received, 
and  disregarding  a  friendly  voice  which  told  him,  as  he 
passed  along  in  )iis  carriage,  tliat  the  Opera-house  was 
beset,  be  drovo  up  as  usual  to  tliat  place;  where  he  no 
sooner  alighted  on  the  ground,  than  he  was  surrounded 
by  six  sergeants  dresfcd   in  plain  clothes,  who  seized  his 
person ;  one  taking  c^re  of  each  limb,  while  other  two 
crossed  their  arms,  and  bore  him  off  the  street  into  tiic 
court-yard  of  tho  Palais-Royal ;  the  soldiers  in  the  mean 
time  keeping  off  the  crowd  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  seiz- 
ingr  the  few  persons  who  attended  him.    When  he  was 
brought  into  tho  court-yard.  Major  de  Vaudrouil,  who 
had  been  deputed  to  act  by  the  Durc  de  Biron,  approach- 
ed his   royal  highness,  and  said,  ^  Prince,  your  arms  ;  I 
arrest  you  in  tlie  name  of  the  king.**    Charles  imme- 
diately presented  his  sword ;  but,  that  not  satisfying  his 
captors,  they  searched  his  person,  and  found  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols and  a  poniard,  together  with  a  penknife  and  a  book, 
aU  of  which  tlioy  removed.    They  then  bound  him  with 
silk  cord,  of  which  the  Duko  had  (»vmded  ten  ^Is  on 


purpose,  and  hurried  him  info  a  hired  coach,  which  was 
immediately  driven  off,  attended  by  a  strong  guard. 
Another  party  in  the  mean  time  entered  his  piuace,  and 
arrested  all  bis  followers  and  servants,  who  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  Bastile,  though  soon  afterwards 
liberated.  Charles  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Vincen- 
nes, and  thrust  into  an  upper  room  of  narrow  dimensions, 
where  he  was  led  to  seek  repose,  attended  by  only  a  sin- 

fie  friend — the  faithful  Neil  MacEaclian,  who,  with 
'lora  MacDonald,  had  accomponied  him  in  his  journey 
through  Skye.  So  long  as  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers  or  any  officers  of  the  French  government,  he 
had  maintained  a  lofly  air,  and  spoken  in  a  haughty  tone, 
as  if  to  show  that  he  was  superior  to  his  misfortunes ; 
but,  when  finally  left  in  this  desolate  chamber,  with  only 
a  friend  to  observe  him,  he  gave  way  to  a  tumult  of  pain- 
ful feeling  which  agitated  his  breast  Throwing  himself 
upon  a  chair,  according  to  the  report  of  MacEachan,  as 
afterwards  communicated  to  a  family  in  Skye,  he  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed, 
**  Ah,  my  fiiiUiful  mountaineers !  you  would  never  have 
treated  me  thus;  would  I  were  still  with  you!'* — his 
mind  apparently  reverting,  at  thb  moment  of  peculiar 
distress,  to  the  transient  glories  of  his  late  brilliant, 
though  unhappy  enterprise. 

The  ill-fated  prince  was  soon  after  conveyed  out  of 
the  French  dominions,  which  he  never  again  entered. 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  at  Avignon,  a 
city  in  Provence,  but  belonging  to  the  pope.  He  did  not 
immediately  resign  all  hope  of  a  restoration  to  tlie  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  but  on  the  contrary,  entered  into  at 
least  one  conspiracy,  which  was  set  on  foot  for  that  pur- 
pose by  bis  English  adherents  in  the  year  1753.  On 
that  occasion  he  even  ventured  to  visit  Ix>ndon,  in  order 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  proposed  insurrection. 
The  king  knew  of  his  arrival  in  tne  capital,  but  adopted 
the  wise  resolution  not  to  molest  him.  The  conspiracy, 
though  said  to  have  involved  many  of  the  most  honoura- 
ble names  in  England,  did  not  arrive  at  any  head ;  being 
probably  repressed  by  a  well-timed  act  on  the  part  m 
govemment^-the  execution  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron. 
Charles  is  affirmed  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  his 
visit  to  London,  to  make  open  renunciation  of  the  Catho- 
lic faith,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends.  It  is  also 
said — for  these  facts  hang  but  on  vague  authority — that 
lie  was  once  more  in  the  metropolis  at  the  period  of  the 
coronation  of  George  the  lliird,  and  that  he  caused  the 
challenge  of  the  king's  knight  on  that  occasion,  to  be 
answered  by  a  female  adherent,  who  threw  her  glove 
down  into  the  ar^a,  afler  the  champfon  bad  deposited  his 
gauntlet  Perhaps  nothing  could  have  better  emblema- 
tised the  weakness  of  his  pretensions  or  prospects,  in  op- 
position to  the  monarch  then  crowned,  than  the  light 
trifle  which  he  charged  with  them,  as  contrastod  with 
the  mailed  and  ponderous  strength  of  the  object  which 
represented  tho  claims  of  his  rivu. 

Charles,  in  his  latter  years,  was  degraded  by  the  vices 
of  a  disappointed  and  aimless  man.  Afler  his  transac- 
tions in  Scotland,  during  which  he  dbplayed  so  much 
moderation  and  humanity,  and  after  tlie  numerous  testi- 
monies of  his  dying  adherents,  which  paint  him  with  so 
many  excellences,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
originally  possessed  both  a  noble  mind  and  a  good  heart 
If,  after  miseries  such  as  it  is  the  lot  of  few  men  to  bear, 
and  haunted  by  a  fate  than  which  none  can  be  considered 
more  deplorable,  he  sunk  from  the  gallant  and  generous 
prince  into  the  domestic  tyrant  and  the  sot,  he  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  either  wondered  at  or  condemned.  In 
ordinary  life,  instances  are  seen  every  day  of  men  who 
entered  into  life  with  good  prospects,  and  principles 
equally  good,-  but  whom  some  unlucky  accident  has 
^  spited  at  the  world,"  and  finally  precipitated  down  the 
long  descent  of  folly  and  crime.  If  pity^and  pardon  are 
to  he  allowed  to  such  errors — and  thcjH^pot  easily  be 
withheld,  tho  same  may  surely  be  cxI^Pcd  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  whose  misfortunes  were  not  only  many 
times  greater  in  degree,  but  took  their  rise  in  his  birth, 
and  continued  with  his  existence. 


CONCLUSION. 

Tho  insurrection  of  1745  was  no  sooner  suppressed 
by  the  stem  course  of  policy  which  has  been  described, 
tlian  tlio  members  of  the  legislature  began  to  take  into 
consideration  a  number  of  measures,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  not  only  to  prevent  any  such  revolt  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  to  annihilate,  if  possible,  the  spirit  which  ex- 
cited it  These  measures  were  in  a  general  sense  salu- 
tary, and,  in  the  estimation  of  at  least  one  party  of  the 
nation,  absoltttely  indispensable.  Bat  it  is  to  be  regretted, 


by  every  one  who  can  appreciate  the  mild  govemmeiit 
of  the  Brunswick  dynas^,  or  the  security  wnich  it  has 
given  to  the  national  bberties,  that  they  were  also  tyran- 
nical in  spirit,  and  severe  in  execution.  The  old  remark, 
that  a  suppressed  rebellion  strengthens  the  hands  of  a 
government,  held  good  in  this  instance ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  apology  which  can  be  offered  for  both  the. military 
and  civil  cruelties  of  this  period,  is  that  no  man,  or  body 
of  men,  can  well  manage  a  sudden  accession  of  arbitrary 
power. 

The  first  act  of  the  legislature,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
related  to  the  Scottish  mountaineers,  whose  share  in  the 
war  had  been  so  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  It  was  de- 
nominated the  Disarming  Act,  and  proceeded  upon  two 
acts  of  George  the  First,  which  had  aimed  at  the  same 
object,  without,  as  it  but  too  obviously  appeared,  having 
produced  the  desired  effect  In  order  that  this  enact- 
ment might  not  be  defeated  like  its  predecessors,  penal- 
ties of  a  peculiarly  severe  nature  were  imposed  upon  all 
who  should  directly  or  indirectly  endeavour  to  evade  it 
If  any  man,  residing  within  the  Highland  line,  should 
fail  to  deliver  up  his  arms  before  the  1st  of  August  1747, 
or  if  any  man  should  attempt  to  conceal  arms  either  in 
his  house,  or  in  the  fields,  he  was  to  be,  for  the  first  of- 
fence, fined  in  fifteen  pounds,  and  imprisoned  without 
bail  till  payment  If  payment  was  not  made  within  one 
month,  he  was  to  be  transported  to  America  as  a  com- 
mon soldier,  if  able  to  serve ;  if  not  able  to  serve,  he  was 
to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  then  only  liberated 
on  finding  security  for  his  good  behaviour  during  the 
next  ten  years.  If  the  offender  was  a  woman,  she  was 
to  be  fined  in  the  same  sum,  imprisoned  till  payment, 
and  afterwards  confined  for  six  months.  A  second  of- 
fence against  this  ungracious  law,  was  to  be  visited  with 
no  less  a  punishment  than  transportation  for  seven  years. 

Not  oiily  were  the  Highlanders  deprived  of  their  arms, 
but  their  very  dress  was  proscribed,  and  by  still  severer 
penalties.  The  same  act  ordained  that,  after  the  1st  of 
August  1747,  if  any  person,  whether  man  or  boy,  within 
the  same  tract  of  country,  were  found  wearing  the  clothes 
commonly  oilled  **tho  Highland  clothes,"  that  is,  the 
plaid,  philabeg,  trews,  shomdcr-belts,  or  any  part  what- 
soever of  the  Highland  garb,  or  if  any  person  were  found 
to  wear  a  dress  composed  of  tartan  or  party-coloured 
cloth,  he  should  be  imprisoned  six  months  without  bail, 
for  the  first  offimce,  and,  on  its  repetition,  be  transported 
for  seven  years. 

It  was  thus  hoped,  that  not  only  would  the  Highland- 
ers be  incapable  of  again  levying  war  against  the  state, 
but  that,  their  distinction  as  a  nation  hemg  destroyed, 
they  would  with  all  haste  become  obedient  servants  to 
government,  like  the  rest  of  the  community.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  result  was  very  dinerent  The 
clans  were,  it  is  true,  effectually  prevented  fitrni  ever 
again  plotting  against  the  house  of  Hanover.  But  they 
were  not  induced  to  regard  that  family,  or  their  govern- 
ment, with  any  additional  degree  of  favour.  On  the 
contrary,  their  previous  disafiection  was  exasperated  by 
these  harsh  measures  into  absolute  hatred.  **  Even  the 
loyal  clans,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  murmured,  with  tnn^ 
pearance  of  justice,  that,  after  having  defended  the  king, 
they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  defend  themselves, 
and  that  the  sword  should  be  fbrfeited  which  had  been 
legally  employed."  But,  if  the  loss  of  their  arms  occa- 
sioned discontent,  the  change  of  their  dress  produced 
feelings  still  less  favourable  to  the  existing  government 
Had  Uie  whole  race  been  decimated,  as  their  lively  hi^o- 
rian  General  Stuart  remarks,  more  vioksnt  grie^  indigna- 
tion,  and  shame,  could  not  have  been  excited  among 
them,  than  by  this  encroachment  upon  their  dearest  luu 
tional  prejudices.  It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that,  if 
the  Highlanders  have  eventually  become  good  servants 
to  tlie  state,  and  undistinguishid>le  in  dress  and  de- 
meanour from  the  rest  of  the  popiylation,  no  part  of  the 
blessing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  either  of  these  most  ungene- 
rous and  unjust  enactments. 

The  next  act  of  the  legislature  also  regarded  the  High- 
landers, though,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  Scotland.  This  was  the  celebrated 
act  for  abolishing  heritable  jurisdictions.  It  was  sup- 
posed tliat,  by  putting  on  end  to  the  power  which  all 
londed  proprietors  had  hitherto  possessed,  of  judging  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases  among  their  dependents,  the 
spirit  of  clanship  would  receive  a  mortal  blow.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  resolved  to  buy  up  all  these  petty  jurisdic- 
tions from  the  proprietors,  and  to  vest  them  in  sheriffs, 
who  should  bb  appointed  by  the  king.  It  was  also  re- 
solved, that  the  hereditary  justiciarship  of  Scotland,  vest- 
ed in  the  family  of  Argyle,  should  be  purchased,  and 
transferred  to  the  high  court  and  circuit  court  of  justici- 
ary, and  that  all  owwtftbwlariflfi  ahoold  be  aboliih«d,  eo^ 
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cept  the  office  of  high  constable.  This  act  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect,  wiUiout  considerable  remonstrance  on 
the  port  of  tlie  country.  It  was  by  some  represented, 
that  the  affections  of  the  Hip^hlanders  to  their  chiefs  was 
independent  of  local  jurisdictions;  in  proof  of  which  it 
required  only  to  be  stated,  that  some  of  the  insurgent 
leaders  in  tlie  late  war  were  not  in  possession  of  lands, 
but  exerted  only  a  claim  of  kindred  over  their  troops. 
There  was  injustice,  moreover,  in  extending  to  all  Scot- 
land a  severe  law,  which  was  only  aimed  at  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  country.  But  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  measure,  lay  in  the  power  which  it  was  calculated  to 
throw  into  tlie  hands  of  government. 

The  two  acts  already  mentioned  were  accompanied  by 
another,  which,  while  it  had  no  such  noble  end  in  view 
as  was  proposed  for  the  rest,  could  only  be  understood 
as  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge.  The  act  alluded  to 
was  one  for  the  suppression  of  such  Episcopalian  minis, 
tors  in  Scotland,  as  did  not  mark  their  allegiance  to  the 
existing  government,  by  taking  the  oaths  and  praying  for 
the  king  by  name.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  the 
faith  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth,  rank,  and  in- 
telligence of  the  country,  down  to  the  year  1745,  when, 
its  chapels  sent  fortli  not  a  few  enthusiasts  to  join  the 
standard  of  Prince  Charles,  and  of  course  attracted  the 
determined  hostility  of  the  exbting  government 

It  was  now  resolved  to  subject  it  to  a  system  of  perse- 
cution which  might  have  the  colour  of  law.  An  act  was 
accordingly  passed,  less  than  three  months  afler  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  officiating  afler  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber 1746,  without  having  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
abjuration,  and  assurance,  or  without  praying  once, 
during  the  performance  of  worship,  for  the  king,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  and  for  the  royal  family,  should, 
for  the  first  offence,  suffer  six  months*  imprisonment,  for 
the  second  (upon  conviction  before  the  high  court  of  jus- 
ticiary)  bo  transported  to  the  American  plantations  for 
life,  and,  in  case  of  retiu*ning  from  banishment,  be  sub- 
ject to  perpetual  imprisonment 

Cruel  as  this  persecution  was,  it  might  not  eventually 
have  injured  the  church  so  much,  if  it  had  not  also  ex- 
tended  to  the  laity.  The  act  doolared,  that  if^  ailer  the  Ist 
of  September  1746,  any  person  should  resort  to  an  illegal 
Episcopal  meeting  house,  and  not  give  notice  within  nvc 
days  of  such  illegal  meeting  to  some  proper  magistrate, 
he  should  be  subjected  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  It  de- 
clared further,  that  no  peer  of  Scotland  should  be  capable 
of  being  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  of  parliament, 
or  of  voting  at  such  election ;  and  that  no  person  should 
be  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for 
any  shire  or  borough,  who  should,  within  the  compass  of 
any  future  year,  be  twice  present  at  divine  service  in  an 
Episcopal  meeting  in  Scotland  not  held  according  to  law. 

That  those  statutes  were  not  mere  matters  of  form,  but 
that  the  penalties  were  rigorously  put  in  execution,  could 
bo  proved  by  numerous  instances.  One  clergyman,  not 
more  distinguished  by  his  well-known  poetical  genius 
than  by  his  piety  and  private  worth  ~the  Reverend  John 
Skinner  of  Longmay  in  Aberdeenshire — was  imprisoned, 
in  terms  of  the  second  act,  for  six  months,  in  the  public 
jail  of  the  county -town,  although  he  had  previously  taken 
all  the  loyal  oaths,  and  for  two  years  prayed  for  the  king 
by  name.  Other  clergymen,  who  did  not  pray  for  the 
king  by  name,  suffered  similar  imprisonments,  and  a  few 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
frbra  the  penalties  with  which  they  were  threatened. 

The  general  result  of  the  two  statutes  was,  simply,  to 
annihilate  utterly  the  conscientious  portion  of  the  church. 
It  was  now  impossible  for  a  clergyman  of  that  sort  to 
have  a  congregation,  and,  consequently,  to  maintain  him- 
self by  his  profession.  It  was  equally  impossible  for  a 
lay  member  of  the  church  to  continue  in  the  faith  of  his 
forefatliers  and  that  of  his  own  vouth,  without  incurring 
disqualifications  of  the  most  grievous  sort  Altogether, 
the  persecutions  to  which  Uie  church  was  subjected, 
were  of  a  nature  even  more  severe  than  those  with  which 
the  presbyterian  church  was  visited  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  Ii.  In  what  are  considered  the  hottest  periods 
of  that  persecution,  the  clergymen  were  permitted  to 
retain  parbh  churches,  upon  the  simple  condition  of 
yielding  verbal  obedience  to  the  government,  and  not 
one  individual  suffered  punishment  who  was  not  also  a 
rebel  against  the  state.  But,  in  this  persecution  of  a 
later  and  milder  time,  the  whole  clergy  were  deprived  of 
even  the  privileges  of  dissenters,  and  exposed  to  the 
severest  pnnbhment,  except  death,  for  sifhply  withhold- 
ing their  allegiance.  The  presbyterians  could  at  any 
time  have  saved  themselves  by  pronouncing  the  scrip- 
tural phrase,  **  Gfod  save  the  king.**  But  the  episcopalians 
eould  not  escape,  without  aetually  perjuring  themsel 


without  swearing  (by  the  oath  of  abjuration)  that  they 
believed,  what  no  man  in  his  senses  could  believe,  that 
tlie  pretender  was  a  supposititious  child. 

However  ranch  the  historian  of  this  period  may  be  dis- 
posed to  condemn  the  cruelty  displayed  in  these  statutes, 
he  must  certainly  acknowledge  tJiat  they  were  attended 
eventually  with  the  desired  effect  of  disabling  the  mol 
content  part  of  the  community.  By  the  first,  the  High 
landers  were  deprived  of  the  moans  of  carrying  on  an  ac- 
tive warfare;  and  put  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  amalga- 
mated with  the  rest  of  the  community.  By  the  second, 
the  whole  people  of  Scotland  were  emancipated  from 
their  obligations  to  the  aristocracy,  and  enabled  to  prose- 
cute  commercial  and  agricultural  enterprise  with  in- 
creased effect  By  the  third,  a  religious  community, 
which  had  formerly  cherished  unfailing  affection  for  the 
house  of  Stuart,  was  completely  broken  up,  and  in  a 
manner  compelled  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  tlie  ex- 
isting government 

It  is  true  that  these  good  effects  did  not  immediately 
result  from  the  statutes ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  sometliing 
quite  the  reverse  was  for  some  time  observable;  and 
that  it  was  only  when  a  new  and  more  liberal  sover- 
eign had  a.*<sumed  the  throne,  that  the  affections  of  the 
persecuted  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  run  in  the  proper 
channel.  But  it  is  at  tlie  same  time  certain — and  it  is 
enough  that  such  facts  arc  certain — that  from  this  time 
forward,  the  Highlanders  began  to  employ  their  energies 
in  the  defence,  instead  of  the  annoyance  of  tJie  State ;  that 
the  people  turned  their  attention  more  generally  towards 
the  true  sources  of  national  gf^atness,  trade,  manufac- 
ture, and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  that  the  unfor- 
tunate Episcopalian  Jacobites,  persecuted  out  of  all  coun- 
tenance, at  last  saw  fit  to  become  equally  perjured  and 
peaceable  with  the  rest  of  the  British  nation. 

The  spirit  of  Jacobitism,  during  its  period  of  decay, 
was  something  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  m 
the  year  1745.  It  had,  till  that  period,  been  the  spirit  of 
young  as  well  as  old  people,  and  possessed  sufficient 
strength  to  excite  its  votaries  into  active  warfare.  But, 
as  the  Stuarts  then  ceased  to  acquire  fresh  adherents, 
and  their  claims  became  dally  more  and  more  ob^lete, 
it  was  now  led  entirely  to  the  generation  which  liad  wit- 
nessed its  glories ;  in  other  words,  became  dependent 
upon  the  exuitcnce  of  a  few  old  enthusiasts,  more  gene- 
rally of  the  female  than  the  male  sex.  Ailer  this  period, 
indeed,  Jacobitism,  become  identified  witli  the  weakness 
of  old  age,  was  supposed  incapable  of  moving  any  heart, 
except  one  which  might  have  throbbed  with  love  for 
Prince  Charles,  or  heaved  to  the  stern  music  of  Glads- 
muir  and  Culloden. 


Malcolm  MacLeod — See  conclusion  of  Chapter  31. 

In  Bo8well*s  Tour  to  tlie  Hebrides,  a  vivid  portraiture 
has  been  preserved  of  this  excellent  specimen  of  the  High- 
land gentleman,  as  he  appeared  in  1773.  "He  was  now,*' 
says  Mr.  Boswcll, "  sixty -two  years  of  age,  hale,  and  well 
proportioned,  with  a  maLnly  countenance,  tanned  by  the 
weather,  yet  having  a  ruddiness  in  his  cheeks,  over  a 
great  part  of  which  his  rough  beaid  extended.  His  eye 
was  quick  and  lively,  yet  his  look  was  not  fierce;  but  he 
appeared  at  once  firm  and  good-humoured.  He  wore  a 
pair  of  brogues — tartan  hose  which  came  up  only  near  to 
his  knees — a  purple  camblet  kilt — a  black  waistcoat — a 
short  green  cloth  coat,  bound  with  gold  cord — a  yellow- 
ish wig — a  large  blue. bonnet  with  a  gold  thread  button. 
I  never  saw  a  figure  which  gave  a  more  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  a  Highland  gentleman.  I  wished  much  to 
have  a  picture  of  him  just  as  he  was.  I  found  him  frank, 
and  pottle,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.**  Mr.  Boswell 
aflerwards  describes  Flora  MacDonald,  then  the  wife  of 
Kingsburgh,  and  advanced  in  life,  as  "  a  little  woman  of 
genteel  appearance,  and  uncommonly  mild  and  well- 
bred.'*  Wh^A^Kingsburgh,  Dr.  Johnson  slept  in  the 
bed  which  h^^PBn  occupied,  eight-and-twcnty  years  be- 
fore, by  the  unlortunate  prince. 

**  The  curious  reader"  may  d^re  some  further  notice 
of  a  lady  so  celebrated  as  Flora  MacDonald.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  from  the  tradition  of  her  family,  that  she  was 
indebted  for  her  liberation  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
father  to  his  late  majesty,  King  George  III.  His  royal 
highness  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  **  tne  Pretcnder*s  de- 
liverer,** as  she  was  called,  in  prison.  He  asked  her  how 
she  came  to  do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  the  commands  of 
her  sovereign,  and  so  inimical  to  the  interests  of  her 
country;  to  which  she  answered,  in  a  firm  but  modest 
style,  that  she  conceived  herself  to  have  only  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  humanity  in  doing  what  she  had  done,  and 
that,  if  it  ever  were  his  royal  highness*s  fate,  or  that  of 
any  of  his  fiimily,  to  apply  to  her  under  circumstances 
equally  distressing  with  those  of  the  Chevalier,  she  woald, 


with  God*8  blessing,  act  agam  precisely  m  the  kum  man 
ner.  Frederick  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  replr 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  get  her  out  of  prison. 

After  she  had  been  set  at  large,  she  wm  taken  into  the 
house  of  a  distinguished  female  Jacobite,  named  Udv 
Primrose,  and  there  exhibited  to  all  Uie  friends  of  Ok 
good  cause  who  could  make  interest  to  get  admiisiou. 
The  presents  which  she  got  at  this  period  were  perfectly 
overwhelming;  and  the  flattering  attention  which  w^ 
paid  to  her,  might  have  turned  the  heads  of  nmety-mM 
out  of  a  hundred  such  young  ladies.  Instances  hvn  hna 
known,  according  to  the  report  of  her  descendanta,  of 
eighteen  carriages  belonging  to  persons  of  quality,  rank. 
ing  up  before  the  house  m  which  she  was  spendinz  the 
evening.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  scenes,  she  cwj- 
ducted  herself  with  admirable  propriety,  never  fcilingta 
express  surprise  at  the  curiosity  which  had  bwm  aaW 
regarding  her  conduct — conduct  which,  she  uscdiaaj, 
never  (Appeared  extraordinary  to  hcrsclfl  till  she  av  ibc' 
notice  taken  of  it  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Afler  retiring  to  her  native  island,  which  she  did  fi^ 
a  mind  totally  unaficcted  by  her  residence  inLoDdoii,ske 
married  Mr.  MacDonald  of  Kingsburgh,  the  son  and  rat. 
cesser  of  tlie  venerable  gentleman  to  whose  bouse  »bc  lad 
accompanied  Prince  Charles.    When  post  the  middle  (^ 
life,  she  went  with  her  husband  to  America,  and  raU 
with  many  strange  mischances  in  tlie  course  oflbecc^ 
nial  war.    Before  the  conclusion  of  tiiat  unfortunstecta. 
test,  she  returned  with  hor  family  to  Skye.  It  weak 
appear  tliat,  at  this  advanced  period  of  her  lite,  ^te. 
tained  all  the  heroic  courage  which  so  remsiyij  dii- 
tinguished  her  early  years.    It  was  told  by  her  wntriW 
daughter,  Mrs.  Major  MacLeod,  who  accompinid  btr 
on  the  occasion,  that  a  French  ship  of  war  haTbjjttck- 
ed  them  in  their  homeward  voyage,  and  allthelidjb>te. 
ing  immured  in  the  cabin,  she  alone  could  not  htKfita- 
ed,  but  came  upon  deck,  and  endeavoured  byluTtMe 
and  example  to  animate  the  men  for  the  action.  S««» 
unfortunately  thrown  down  in  the  bustle,  and  broke  k 
arm ;  which  caused  her  aflerwards  to  obscrre,  in  iock- 
thing  like  the  spirit  of  poor  Mercutio,  that  slie  hadw 
risked  her  life  in  behalf  of  both  the  house  of  Stuart  al 
that  of  Brunswick,  and  got  very  little  for  her  piiw. 

She  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  continuing  to  the  iirii 
firm  Jacobite.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  viruluaif 
this  spirit  in  her  composition,  that  she  would  have  Etrcu 
any  man  with  her  fist,  who  presumed,  in  her  hearing,  ts 
coll  Charles  by  his  ordinary  epithet  **  the  Pretender." 


A  SUBALTERN'S  FURLOUGH. 

The  ensuing  number  of  the  **  Library**  will  comineixt 
a  remarkably  pleasant  book  just  received  from  Loida 
entitled  ^  A  Subultern!s  Furlough :  descriptive ofio* 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  Upper  andlcff 
Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  doiin;^ 
summer'  and  autumn  of  1832.  By  E.  T.  GM  ^ 
tenant  of  the  45th  regiment.**  We  are  much  nif^ 
if  it  does  not  prove  one  of  the  most  popular)^ ^ 
the  subject  of  America  which  has  appeared.  IfeUo* 
don  Metropolitan  for  July  says  of  it: — 

"  Mr.  Coke  is  an  author  of  much  merit  and  lilllep*** 
tension.    *He  only  speaks  right  on,  and  Icllsyoa*''^ 
he  himself  hath  seen,'  and  truly  he  has  seen  t  ^ 
deal,  and  tells  it  pleasantly.     Mrs.  TroIlope*s  book  ap- 
peared under  the  impression  of  one  writhing  throuft; 
neglect  and  mortified  feelings ;  Captain  Basil  Haniia<^ 
the  bias  of  tory  prejudices.     Both   turned  iostioc^*^ 
to  the  absurd  and  the  ridiculous  of  the  manners  of  i^ 
whose  hospitality  they  were  sharing;  tiioy  dwcri^'* 
the  dirt  that  was  gathered  at  the  base  of  the  colon^i 
or  the  soiled  and  green  weather-marks  on  ti)e  >^'*| 
without  regarding  its  height  or  contemplating  it*  '"^1 
nificence.    Mr.  Coke,  without  being  guilty  ofanf  i^-H' 
like  adulation,  has  praised  where  praise  wasduf,"'^ 
not  goaded  by  a  dissimilarity  of  manners  into  the  as- 
sumption of  contempt,  has  been  able  fully  to  apprw''*^*! 
the  bright  surface  as  well  as  the  dusky  spots  of  t*"^ 
American  character.     Our  transatlantic  brelhrec  m»» 
for  some  considerable  time  look  at  essentials;  rem- 
ments  are  the  polish  of  old  countries,  and  arc  tivBp 
concomitant  with  a  great  degree  of  vice  among 
higher,  and  misery  among  the  lower  orden  of  wcjci;- 
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IBctreat  Mvituin  in  1833. 

BY  BARON  D'HAUSSEZ. 

JCZ-MINISTBE  OF  MARINE  UNDER  KING  CHARLES  Z. 

INTRODUCTION. 
After  the  last  number  of  the  •*  Library"  went  to  press, 
ve  received  from  London  the  new  work  of  Baron  D^Haus- 
aez,  and  concluded  to  make  it  supersede  the  "Subaltern's 
Furloagh"  for  the  present  This  production  of  an  exiled 
minister  will  be  found  to  possess  uncommon  interest, 
snd  it  ia  aow  published  in  America,  probably  in  a  shorter 
time  after  its  appearance  in  London,  than  has  ever  been 
the  case  with  a  foreign  work.    The  London  Literary 
Gaz^te  of  the  27th  of  July,  says  of  it :— *•  The  volumes 
RIB  not  jet  published.    We  believe  they  will  be  ready 
pcjrt  week.**    Thus  the  work  is  prepared  for, distribution 
over  oor  whole  country,  in  si*  weeks  from  the  date  of  He 
isMue  in  Oreat  Britain,  and  may  be  read  from  Louisiana 
to  Canada  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  realising^  com- 
pletely the  advantages  of  the  "  Library"  mode  of  circu- 
lation.   We  mention  this  incidentally,  not  that  we  think 
the  ra|Mdity  of  its  issue  adds  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
book.    The  London  Journal  above  quoted  remarks  : — 

"To  the  production  of  Baron  D*Haussez  we  ^ould  par- 

ticularlj  invite  attention.    Wo  enjoyed  the  gratification 

t^  hiB  aegoaiDtance,  and  can  vouch  for  his  partaking  in 

cbarader  more  of  what  we  would  call  strong  English 

eeaae  and  sterling  ability,  than  of  French  vivacity  ^and 

Imagination.    His  remarks,  therefore,  even  where  not 

frofixind,  are  not  superficial,  and  the  errors  into  which 

he  haa   fallen,  though   they   amuse  us,  ought  not  to 

warp  oar  minds  from  the  consideration  due  to  his  more 

accurate    and  original  remarks,  or  the  conclusion    to 

which  thej  lead  him.    Having  premised  so  much,  we 

flhail  not  detain  our  readers  from  the  worthy  baron,  wlio 

has  thus  profitably  occupied  his  time,  which  his  more 

mfiirtanate   associates,   Dc   Polignac,   Peyronnet,  and 

Montb^  have  spent  so  painfully  within  the  fortress  of 

Ham." 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  a  Bourbon 
ex-roiiuater  fevourably  disposed  to  their  cause ;  but  this 
very  adfaereoee  to  an  exiled  benefactor,  evinces  a  fidelity 
a/*i>r£iiefpfe  that  does  credit  to  the  Baron. 


He  was  returned  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1815, 
and  prominently  opposed  the  majority  of  that  chamber. 

An  official  career  now  opened  to  M.  D'Haussez.  Being 
called  to  fill  successively  some  important  prefectures,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  talents,  and  still  more  by 
an  activity  and  ])olitical  energy  which  were  crowned 
with  marked  success.  His  Uibours,  together  with  the 
various  projects  which  he  had  in  contemplation,  arc  re- 
corded in  the  works  he  has  published  concerning  the 
departments  under  his  control.  These  departments  arc 
indebted  to  him  for  excellent  roads,  handsome  and  useful 
public  buildings,  bridges,  &c.  Nor  was  he  inattentive 
to  agriculture :  in  his  Efudea  Adminielratives  sur  lea 
Landet,  published  in  1826,  he  proves  what  well  directed 
effortd  may  accomplish,  even  on  the  most  sterile  soils ; 
indeed  the  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Adoiir 
attests  the  advantages  derived  from  his  able  superin- 
tendence. 

The  reader  who  may  wish  for  a  further  account  of  the 
agricultural  improvements  efiectcd  by  M.  D'Haussez, 
and  of  the  efforts  made  by  him  in  favour  of  the  poor  of 
tlie  different  departments  over  which  he  presided,  is  re 
ferred  to  the  Etudes  sur  lea  Landes, 

i?i  "!2^  "°^  ^  irrelevant  to  observe  in  this  place  that 
while  M.  D^Haussez  was  prefect  at  Bordeaux,  he  was 
disUnguished  by  kindness  and  hospiulity  towards  our 
countrymen  ;  and  men  of  the  most  varied  and  opposite 
pohUcal  senUments  aUow  him  to  have  been  an  acUve  and 
enlightened  prefect. 

In  1829  M.  D'Hanssez  was  appointed  to  the  ministry 
of  the  marine.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  activity 
while  holdmg  thb  important  olHcc.  when  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  diarged  with  the  whole  of  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  to  Alffiers.  In  a  few  monUis  he  assembled, 
in  the  roads  of  TouJou,  a  fleet  of  more  than  a  hundred 
ships  of  war,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  transports.  It  is 
genemlly  known  in  Franco  that  to  the  unaided  energy  of 
the  minister  of  marine  the  conquest  of  Algiers  was 
mamly  owing ;  Uie  French  navy  did  not  very  willinfflv 
enter  on  the  task.  ^  ^ 

The  events  of  July,  on  which  it  is  nofc  necessary  to 
dwell  at  length,  compelled  M.  D'Haussez  to  fly  his 
native  country.  ITianks  to  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
to  the  courage  of  a  friend,  ho  escaped  the  fortress  of 
Ham. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  Baron  D'Haussez  sought 
to  divert  the  tedium  of  exile  by  literary  composition, 
whicWhad  been  always  familiar  to  him  ;  and  these  pages, 
as  well  as  certam  momoirs,  relating  to  events  in  which 
he  has  borne  a  part,  are  the  results  of  his  labours. 

These  sketches  of  England  were  composed  after  an 
experience  of  three  years'  residence.  Tiiey  are  ccr- 
tamly  written  in  a  free— li  is  for  the  public  to  say 
whether  m  a/atr,  spirit.  The  object  of  Baron  D'Haussez 
appears  to  be  to  speak  the  truth  honesUy  as  regards  the 
institutions,  customs,  and  manners  of  England ;  to  avoid 
servihty  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  steer  clear 
of  intemperate  abuse. 

London,  June,  1833. 


knowledge  of  them.  To  this  varied  occupation  1  devoted 
all  my  time.  Availing  myself  of  tlie  advantageous 
IKwitlon  in  which  I  was  placed,  in  order  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  a  people  who  have  been  in  France  the 
theme  of  exaggerated  blame  or  censure,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  puro  caprice,  I  hope  to  liave  steered  a  course 
altogether  free  fVom  both  extremes.  To  those  who,  in 
their  ignorance  of  England,  or  in  their  appreciation  of  it 
through  the  perverted  medium  of  a  conventional  enthu- 
siasm, affect  to  speak  of  tliat  country  m  a  language  of 
ecstasy  and  admiration  which  no  argument  can  shake, — 
to  such  tlic  opinions  I  have  uttered  will  doubtless  appear 
fancifbl  or  too  rigorous.  Others  again  will  condemn  them 
as  too  favourable,  who,  tenaciously  adhering  to  prejudices 
which  sliould  long  since  have  been  banished,  and  en- 
couraging these  prejudices  by  their  infatuated  blindness 
and  hostility,  disdain  to  acknowledgo  that  there  can 
exist  any  tiling  noble,  honourable,  or  of  value,  out  of 
their  own  couiitry,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  cus- 
toms in  the  midst  of  which  they  have  been  reared.  Such 
is  the  fate  reserved  to  impartiality ;  and  I  submit  to  it 
without  complaint.  If  my  observations  are  tinged  with 
criticism,  I  may  venture  to  declare  tliat  they  never  can 
assume  a  character  of  personality  or.  of  calunmy. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  me  to  bestow  praise  on  what 
may  appear  deserving  of  it  If  occasionally  called  upon 
to  use  tlie  language  of  censure,  I  shall  never  give  utter- 
ance to  exprcKsions  which  might  call  in  question  the  at- 
tachment I  sounfeignedly  entertein  for  Uie  English  nation, 
in  return  for  the  noble  and  generous  hospitality  of  which 
I  have  been  the  object  during  my  residence  in  England. 

LONDON. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
To  the  English  reader  some  account  of  the  authpr  of 
this  work  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  It  is  but  fitting 
te£  he  should  know  who  and  what  the  individual  is  who 
•u  freelj  criticises  his  country.  Witli  this  view,  we 
Itove  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  following  sketeh  of 
Bhe  Ii&  or  the  author. 

Descended  firom  an  ancient  family  of  the  Parliament 

ol  Normandy,  the  Baron  D'Haussez  was  still  young  at 

the  epoch  of  the  first  revolution.     Devoted,  like  his  an- 

c^tan,  to  the  royal  cause,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the 

5J«°y  ^Brittany.     He  formed  part  of  the  division  of 

^*  *■*.  F'^W,  when  that  general  surrendered  and  was 

asiwrswifinled  V^f^^  contempt  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

^JJL  l^Hai^l^^as  arrested  upon  that  occasion ;  and 

afterward Ajm  "being  restored  to  liberty,  was  subjected 

to  a  strict  ^milanee.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  hesitate 

to  take  an%ctive  port  in  the  conspiracy  against  flJ^tff^of  attoi^^ 

rousttlar  government,  being  one  of  those  concerned,  in  W^t^ajKKi 

M^l^J^'ltTt  °d-^,'eTof  ^o'^P  W  ?^P-- -  »„KCU  attention. 

l»-H.uL. .escaped  trf:.;  but  w^rtj^t'dt.'^l;^^^^^^ 
awl  more  rigorous  aurvtUlonce  than  he  had  hitherto  un. 
dor^one. 

I:  rom  this  period  he  took  no  part  in  public  life,  nor 
do  we  hear  more  of  him  liU  the  period  of  the  restoration. 

▼OL.  11 — 22      ^ 


PREFACE. 

Brought  to  the  shores  of  England  by  the  force  of  cir- 
curastances  to  which  my  will  was  subservient,  it  became 
my  anxious  care  to  proht  from  the  time  I  should  have  to 
reside  m  that  country,  by  studying  its  manners,  ite  cus- 
toms, and  Its  institutions.  Thanks  to  the  benevolent 
disposition  which,  the  English  are  wont  to  display  to- 
wards foreigners,  to  tliat  innate  and  exclusive  curiosity 
which  rivets  itself  to  every  object,  living  or  inanimate, 
out  of  the  common  sphere,  their  eagerness  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  who  have  played  a  conspicuous 
part  m  human  affairs,  I  have  to  record  to  tlieir  praise, 
the  tesUmonics  of  interest  which  I  received  at  Uieir 
hands,  and  which  have  converted  my  esteem  into  a  feel- 
■""  '^    •'**~'''-^3nt.     My  exile  has  thus  assumed  the  ap- 

^     isit,  and  my  proscription  gave  mo  a  title 

dencc  and  marked  atlentionp. 

Lie  state  of  frequent  intercou.^  „.„*  «  ^.u 
meronsanddisUnguisljcd  society,  apparently  not  uuwiU- 
ing  to  yield  a  free  range  to  my  remarks,  and  of  absolute 
retirement,  tended  alike  to  give  me  the  command  of  the 
most  valuable  materials,  and  of  the  leisure  and  solitude 
so  mdispensable  for  arranging  and  acquiring  a  thorough 


Few  foreigners  Innd  in  England  without  being  im- 
pressed  with  tho  conviction  that  a  difference,  manifested 
almost  at  cverj  instant,  exists  between  her  mantlets 
and  customs  and  tho^  of  other  countries,  and,  above  all, 
those  of  France — a  difference  which  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  surprise  and  study  ;  and  that  one  is  met  at  every 
mstant  by  a  sentiment  of  national  superiority  to  which 
one  is  obliged  to  yield.  After  a  little  this  opijian  dis- 
appears :  one  sees  that  the  costumes  of  all  cladSs  of  so- 
ciety differ  in  nothing  from  those  of  the  Continetit-^ 
that  the  mode  of  address  is  tho  same,  though  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  less  courteous;  and  that  there  exists  not 
much  more  difference  in  the  hotels,  or  in  the  prices 
which  they  demand.  The  comparison  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent  ceases  when  one  examines  the 
roads  and  carriages  :  in  this  respect  all  is  admirable,  in 
reference  to  appearance  or  convenience,  fnd  it  must  an^ 
hesitatingly  be  admitted  that  in  these  matters  England 
enjoys 411  imineuso  superiority. 

The  country  fiom  the  sea-coast  to  London  has  the 
aspect  of  the  greater  part  of  tho  maritime  provinces  of 
France;  meadows,  fields  surrounded  by  ditches  sur.r 
mounted  by  hedges.  The  farm  houses  and  dependoBt 
buildings  iiave  nothing  which  distingushes  them  from 
buildings  of  a  like  nature  on  the  continent ;  the  only 
difference  one  perceives  is,  that  in  England  there  pre- 
vail more  neatness  and  order:  the  cottages,  which  are 
dwellings  inhabited  by  people  of  very  small  means,  are 
numerous  and  of  an  agreeable  aspect ;  their  fantastical 
architectufe  is  covered  over,  if  one  may  so  say,  with  a 
fringe  of  flowers  or  of  ivy,  which  the  English  employ 
with  much  taste.  You  occasionally  obtain  a  faint  view 
of  mansions  situated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  parks  and 
plantations  of  trees. 

The  small  towns  that  you  pass  through,  from  the  ir- 
fegularily  with  which  they  are  planned,  and  from  thtf 
fact  of  tl»e  houses  being  situate  on  the  very  borders  of 
the  road,  or  som-  few  leet  from  it,  with  gardens  or  a 
patch  of  green  before  the  door,  have,  in  truth,  the  ap- 
pearance of  large  villages.  No  public  promenade, 
nothing,  in  a  word,  which  on  the  continent  gives  to  a 
collection  of  houses  tho  character  of  a  town^  presents 
Itself  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller.  Something  vogue  and 
confused,  which  one  cannot  account  for— a  species  of 
foggy  envelope  of  vast  extent,  across  which  you  think 
^ou  can  distinguish  objects  of  a  conical  form,  then  on 
imposing  mass  which  crowns  the  whole  of  this  vaporous 
picture,  fixes  the  attention  of  tho  stranger— it  is  Lon- 
don,  with  its  sombre  and  smoky  sky,  its  numerous  stee- 
ples, and  its  majestic  St.  Paul's.  None  of  the  long  ave* 
nues»  the  imposing  luxury  of  the  approaches  to  cwati- 
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ntnUl  towns— none  of  those  m&gniSoent,  jet  often  im. 
practieable  roads  which  oondnct  you  to  them :  the  only 
indications  of  a  rich  metropolis  are  handsome  houses 
separated  from  each  other  by  gardens,  diminishing  in 
extent  as  you  approach,  and  disappearing  to  make  way 
for  the  houses  which  form  the  suburbs  of  London ; — 
winding  roads  of  unequal  breadth,  but  bounded  on  either 
side  by  commodious  trottoirs  kept  in  admirable  order, 
and  filled  with  carriages  of  all  kinds  and  fashions,  cir. 
cubiing  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  At  last  you  have 
leached  London. 

Here  are  now  sabjectB  of  wonder,  for  every  thing  is 
presented  nndor  a  different  aspect  from  any  thing  in 
France  which  could  form  a  subject  of  comparison.  In 
London  there  is  a  crowd  without  confusion — a  bustle 
without  noiae — immensity  with  an  absence  of  grandeur. 
One  sees  larce  streets  ornamented  with  irottoirSt  paved 
with  r\dhn  ofetone.  These  are  separaled  b^  iron  rail- 
Ings  from  brick  houses  two  stories  high,  devoid  of  style, 
symmetry,  or  aught  that  resembles  architecture.  Some 
compensation  is  afforded  for  all  that  is  wanting  in  art 
by  the  existence  of  squares  whose  centre  presents  a 
garden  embellished  by  statues,  flowers,  and  green  sward, 
with  the  additional  ornament  of  fine  trees. 

ilere,  also,  are  numerons  bridges,  two  of  which  rival 
the  most  magnificent  works  of  the  kind ;  docks  in  which 
are  sheltered  thousands  of  vessels  with  the  rich  freights 
they  are  to  transport ;  churches  with  oo)onnad6d  porti- 
eos,  and  steeples  more  remarkable  by  their  fantastic 
form  and  the  bttldnets  of  their  elevation  than  by  their 
elegance.  Few  of  the  public  buildings  are  distinguish- 
ed from  private  habitations ;  but  every  thing  partakes  of 
the  animation  imparted  by  the  movement  of  a  numer- 
ous, aclive,  and  busy  population. 

In  the  evening,  the  scene  changes :  disengaged  from 
the  crowd  of  actors,  it  is  illuminated  by  a  row  of  gas. 
lamps  rnngcd  on  either  side  of  the  streets.  The  behold- 
er, in  following  their  astonishing  developement,  which 
throws  into  the  shade  the  dark  facades  of  the  houses 
that  line  them,  might  fancy  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
tast  avenues  of  a  palace  lighted  up  on  the  occasion  of 
some  great  event. 

The  parks  arc  within  the  limits  of  this  great  city,  or 
of  its  suburbs;  their  chief  attractions  are  a  copious  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  trees  the  growth  of  centuries;  they  of- 
fer the  additional  advantages  of  a  road  for  carriages  and 
horses,  and  of  walks  on  the  green  turf  for  pedestrians. 
The  prl!^pect  from  them  is  varied  by  the  number  and 
diversity  of  ihe  surrounding  houses,  and  by  the  pictur- 
esque disposal  qf  nuLssy  clumps  of  trees  scattered  here 
and  there  by  cliance,  rather  tlian  by  design. 

In  the  more  recently  built  parts  of  London  there  is 
nothing  imposing  but  the  breadth  and  handsome  pro- 
portions of  its  streets ;  and  in  the  city,  nothing  but  ite 
immense  population  and  the  impress  of  life  which  coni- 
merce  imparts  to  it  With  the  exception  of  the  churches, 
wIk»o  style,  whether  Greek  or  Gothic,  is  tolerably  pure, 
few  buildings  fix  the  attention  of  a  stranger ;  butli  great 
number  may  surprise  him  into  admiration  by  tho  pro- 
fhsion  or  the  singularity  of  their  ornaments,  or  by  the 
beauty  of  their  site.  To  this  cause,  and  tho  irregulari- 
ty  in  the  line  of  buildings,  is  chiefly  owing  the  effect 
produced  by  the  houses  in  PalUMall,  Waterloo  Place, 
Regent  Street,  and  Regent*s  Park.  So  much  pains  have 
been  taken  to  reproduce  the  ancient  style  of  architecture, 
that  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  an  ancient  Greek  or 
Roman  city  :  there  is  nut  a  house  which  has  not  a 
monumental  character*  The  slightest  examination  re- 
veahi  the  numerons  imperfections,  the  glaring  faults  of 
Imitation  without  taste,  without  reason,  and  at  variance 
Willi  the  commonest  rules  of  art.  The  only  object  in 
studying  'such  au  architecture  would  be  to  record  its 
defocts  and  endeavour  to  avoid  them.  It  is  more  pleas- 
ing  to  consider  and  enjoy  it  in  its  general  effect,  with- 
out minutely  examining  the  impression  it  produces. 

Among  the  public  buildings  to  be  excepted  from  this 
rigorous  censure  are  Somerset  House,  the  New  Post 
Office,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Newgate,  the  Mansion 
House,  the  B^ink,  and,  in  a  less  elevated  order,  some 
Club-houses,  such  as  the  Union,  the  United  Service,  the 
AtheniBum,  and  the  Travellers*.  Three  of  the  theatres, 
the  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  Drury  Lane,  are  deserv- 
ing of  notice  rather  for  their  vast  proportions  than  for 
their  architecture.  The  Colosseum,  which  contains  a 
panorama  of  London,  is  a  noble  edifice :  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  transported  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  to  those  of  the  Thames. 

St.  James's  can  only  be  mentioned  as  a  collection  of 
briek  hovues  piled  tcurether,  without  symmetry,  without 
plan,  and  without  e&ot;  k  it  conrentionally  called  a 


palace,  because  it  is  the  dwelling  of  kings.  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  which  is  intended  to  be  sotiitituted  to  St. 
Jameses,  appears  to  have  been  specially  constructed  to 
prove  how  many  millions  an  architect  may  expend  on  a 
work  of  such  extravagantly  bad  taste. 

Westminster  Hall,  the  seat  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, is  an  edifice  in  the  semi-Gothic  style,  in  which 
have  been  heaped  together  all  the  inconveniences  of  this 
kind  of  architecture,  without  any  of  its  redeeming  beau- 
ties. 

There  only  remains  of  While-FlHll  that  beautiful  part 
forming  the  ante-chamber  and  hall  through  which 
Charles  1.  passed  to  the  scaffold,  to  lav  down  the  first 
kingly  head  which  a  tribunal  of  blood  presented  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  delirium  of  a  rebellious  people. 

It  should  appear,  that  inspired  by  tho  sight  and  study 
of  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's  the  English  architects 
have  drawn  from  the  sensations  inspired  by  these  sub- 
lime compositions  the  courage  to  repudiate  the  bad 
taste  which  is  apparent  in  the  other  classes  of  building. 
Their  churches  offer  in  general  much  more  matter  for 
praise  than  for  blame.  Beauty  of  proportions,  purity  of 
style,  situation,  effect,  all  are  here  united.  There  are 
few  churches  which  do  not  present,  either  in  their  en- 
sembU  or  in  their  details  useful  subjects  of  study  ;  and 
there  are  many  of  them  which  may  bo  cited  as  pcrfoct 
models. 

Not  lees  remarkable  for  a  character  of  graceful  solidi- 
ty and  a  justness  of  proportions  than  by  the  granite  ex- 
clusively used  in  their  construction,  Waterloo  and  Lon- 
don bridges  are  among  the  most  stupendous  and  ihc 
most  beautiful  monuments  of  hydraulic  architecture  of 
which  a  nation  can  boast.  And  if  the  bold  enterprise 
of  an  under-waler  communication,  destined  to  unite  the 
eastern  extremities  of  Southwark  and  of  the  city,  can 
be  completed,  London  will  be  in  possesidon  of  the  most 
surprising  work  of  its  kind  which  art  has  ever  produced. 

The  vast  basins  known  by  the  name  of  Docks,  where- 
in are  classed,  according  to  their  destination,  those  ves- 
sels which  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  univert«e,  to- 
gether with  their  cargoes,  prove  what  a  conobination  of 
wealth  and  talent  may  effect.  Nothing  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  convey  a  just  idea  of  tlie  commercial  prosperity 
of  England  than  these  establishments. 

Many  of  tho  squares  are  decorated  with  bronze  sta- 
tues, whose  feeble  effect  is  impaired,  and  whose  merit 
it  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate,  incrusted  over  as  they 
are  with  thick  coats  of  black  smoke,  which  not  only 
obliterates  the  sculptural  details,  but  spoils  every  thing 
else  in  London.  Bat,  tu  judge  them  as  they  are,  these 
productions  do  not  give  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  ta- 
lent of  English  sculptors.  St.  Paul*s  and  Westminster 
contain  several  works  of  bolter  execution ;  but  there  are 
few  even  of  theso  which  can  be  classed  amon|r  the 
chef  d'eemrea  of  the  art 

The  hospitals  of  London  are  numerous ;  two  among 
tliem.  Bedlam  and  the  London  hospital,  are  alone  re- 
markable for  their  architecture  ;  the  rest  are  but  large 
private  houses  applied  to  this  service. 

Among  tho  prisons,  the  Penitentiary  (the  costly  ex- 
periment of  systeni-mongors  and  benevolent  theorists 
who  seek  the  improveineitt  of  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  prisoners.)  deserves  an  attentive  exami- 
nation, from  which  one  may  draw  useful  results.  Here, 
in  observing  all  that  has  been  done,  we  may  study  all 
that  should  be  avoided. 

The  aspect  of  the  Thames  claims  in  its  turn  the  ob- 
server's attention.  No  river  ever  bore  on  its  bosom  a 
greater  number  of  vessels,  or  lent  its  aid  to  a  more  ac- 
tive navigation.  It  presents  the  most  animated  coup 
(Tceil;  it  is  a  water  city,  with  its  streets,  its  lines,  its 
quarters,  its  hospitals,  its  churches,  its  population,  its 
manners,  its  customs,  its  laws.  Nothing  but  a  sight  of 
the  Thames  can  give  one  an  idea  of  it  But  where  is 
this  view  to  be  obtained  7  Commerce  has  seized  on  both 
banks ;  she  has  even  encroached  on  the  very  bed  of  the 
river  to  build  her  establishments,  reserving  to  herscli 
but  winding  and  narrow  ways  to  transport  thither  all 
sorts  of  merchandise.  It  is  only  through  the  balus- 
trades forming  tho  parapets  of  the  bridges,  or  from  the 
gliding  barks  that  plough  the  waters,  that  one  can  seize 
the  ensemble  of  a  perspective  whicli  iaBllJfai<r^fi''ihc 
world,  holding  admiration  in  continual  oxeNHIpmhout 
exhausting  it;  **  - 

One  is  otlen  tempted  to  ask,  not  if  there  is  a  police  in 
London,  (its  agents  clad  in  a  blue  uniform  with  num- 
bered collars,  scattered  every  where  night  and  day, 
would  render  that  question  superfluous,)  but  what  the 
police  does,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  its  details — so 
great  is  its  seeming  negligence,  in  order  not  to  appear 


over-meddling :  certain  it  is,  howcvet,  thit  the  ioterfiv 
ence  of  tlie  police  is  not  visible  in  the  cleanliMig(>f  yL 
streets,  nor  in  tho  indication  of  their  ntmei  (for  iJ! 
names  are  wanting  at  the  ends  of  most  strssts,)  nor  in 
the  passing  to  and  fro  of  carriages,  which  are  drawn  an 
pi/e  meie  at  the  entrance  of  all  public  places,  acoordinl 
to  the  irresponsible  caprice  of  their  drivers.  It  often  haf 
pens,  in  consequence  of  this  confiision,  thatveliicl^ 
all  sorts  become  locked  together;  this  givetriae  to  a 
reciprocation  of  abuse  and  blows ;  nor  la  the  interftr. 
ence  of  the  police  here  apparent  as  rmrdt  ifiimak 
which,  in  being  driven  on  market-daya  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  tho  other,  occasion  frequent  ob8tractioMai>4i 
often  serious  accidents.  A  certain  class  of  women  too, 
in  spite  of  English  modesty,  exercise  their  nhaneloi 
calling  in  a  most  brazen  manner,  unchecked  br  (In 
police  ;  neither  do  they  abate  those  nuisances  of  italk 
dangerous  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public;  nor 
bestow  tlieir  attention  on  an  infinity  of  objects  vfajeitD 
other  countries  claim  and  deserve  the  attention  of  \)« 
part  of  the  municipal  administration.  In  EnriwJ, 
trifles  like  theso  are  disregarded,  and  interference  a 
limited  to  matters  of  more  importance.  On  the  oi^ 
hand,  there  are  fbw  capitals  where  robberies  are  nore 
infrequent,  where  robbers  are  so  soon  discovered  and  poo- 
ished,  or  where  popular  movements  (brought  tbtotn- 
ncrally,  it  is  true,  by  a  populoce  without  comge,io& 
unaccustomed  to  tlie  use  of  fire-arms)  aresooMrnfimB. 
ed;  where  there  are  fewer  disastrous  octsrream; 
(ewer  collisions  between  tho  different  cUssesofiottU ; 
or  where  all  these  results  are  obtained  with  sobUkcua- 
straint,  vexation,  and  noise. 

In  tliis  rapid  summary  I  do  not  pretend  to  nab  (far 
traveller  acquainted  with  London;  I  describe  itnds 
it  presents  itself  to  his  examination  on  fint  pesin; 
through  its  streets.  I  limit  myself  to  explain  &£»( 
impressions  which  it  produced  on  my  own  mi  hii, 
in  fine,  a  bird's-eye- view,  the  details  of  whiAfrti^i 
developed  as  we  go  along. 

Tho  environs  of  London  aflbrd  at  every  itc?  4e 
clearest  indications  of  prosperity.  Tlie  number  aiics. 
ward  appearance  of  the  country-houses,  the  wealili  id 
extent  ot  the  villages,  and  tlie  activity  of  the  popohSB, 
answer  to  the  idea  that  one  has  formed  of  the  impoilin 
of  tliis  capitaL  Windsor,  with  its  Gothic  as^u 
parks,  and  its  beautiful  site — Kew,  with  its  gardeair 
liampton  Court,  with  its  parks,  its  fine  trees,  wd  a- 
valuable  collection  of  pictures — Richmond,  with  't»f^ 
turcsque  sites  and  abundant  vegetation,  present  tola 
indolent  native,  as  well  as  to  strangers,  objects  and  ft- 
texts  for  highly  interesting  excursions.  Cbelsea,  Gns^ 
wich,  Woolwich,  and  Chatham,  on  the  other  hni^ 
attractions  for  those  whose  graver  tlioughts  seek  oS 
instruction  in  the  study  of  monuments  and  estdiSi 
ments  destined  to  create  and  maintain  the  power  i/» 
tions. ' 

DINNER. 

To  judge  of  the  English  by  tlie  simplicity  of  6^ 
cuisine f  one  might  be  disposed  to  think  that  tic^jMj 
to  the  taste  those  gratifications  which  they  acaf^^*" 
other  senses.  I  know  not  whence  arises  thi^'*^ 
delicacy  which  prevents  people  from  avowifflkt^ 
find  a  pleasure  in  tasting  well-cookcd  disbe»,i^^ 
the  same  time  they  vaunt  their  capability  of  baB|»^ 
to  appreciate  a  pleasing  melody,  a  handsome  ^J^ 
sweet  perfumes,  and  the  numerous  enjoynKsts  tnW 
to  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Without  taste,  the  organisation  of  man  woakH«* 
perfect  To  refuse  to  this  sense  tJie  means  of  aceons^ 
ing  its  full  gratification  would  be  to  counteract  the  «^" 
Nature,  which  in  her  infinite  foresight  has  attidJi^  • 
pleasure  to  the  gratification  of  each  want.   Sacfaiif'' 
ever,  is  tlie  dominion  of  a  fiilse  susceptibili^,  tbit^ 
people  hesitate  to  admit  that  tliey  attach  any  i^npof^ 
to  the  enjoyments  of  the  table.    For  a  fong  Ufot  * 
French  language  wanted  an  expression  to  reader  * 
idea  of  a  man  exercising  with  discemMAt  the  ei^io^ 
tiiculty  of  taste,  and  until  the  word  'gitm^Mmf  wb  •• 
vented,  one  was  obliged  to  brand  wiUi  TOAioble  las* 
of  gourmand  any  one  who  sought  more  at  dm  m**"'' 
to  appease  liis  hunger,  or  satiny  the  cravinfa  of  fci*  *?" 
petite.  ,      , 

To  enjoy  oneself  at  table  is,  in  France,  an  aiioffl  aJ 
good  sense  and  good  company.  In  England,  on  t» 
contrary,  to  eat  to  live,  seems  to  be  the  sole  ol^ect»  ™^ 
the  refinements  of  cookery  are  unknown.  It  i»  nij^ 
a  word,  a  science ;  neitiicr  does  the'  successioD  m  wwtf 
dishes  should  be  served  up  appear  to  be  ^^*®fj  ^'^ 
a  table  with  immense  pieces,  boiled  or  roasted,  ana 
demolish  them,  In  the  confusion  in  which  cbaiict  v» 
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phwxi   thtm,  appears  to  be  the  whole  gastronomic  sci 
aaee  of  the  country.    The  most  oFdinary  seasoning  of 
the  Cnglish  euUine  Is  a  profusion  of  spices  unsparingly 
thrown  int^»  the  sauces.    To  correct  the  effect  of  this, 
recoarse  b  had  to  the  insipid  simplicity  of  plain-boilcd 
▼egtitables,  which  continually  circulate  round  tlie  Jtable, 
aikd  with  which  the  host  would  fain  load  the  guest^s 
plate     The  meat  is  eitlier  boiled  or  roasted,    l^e  fish 
IS  always  boiled,  and  b  served  invariably  with  melted 
bntter.     The  numerous  transformations  which  the  na- 
tives of  the  deep  undergo  before  appearing  on  a  French 
tabic  are  altogctlicr  unknown  in  England.     Eggs  are 
cjccJuded  from  EInglish  dinner  tables,  and  even  when 
produced  at  other  meals,  they  are  served  in  the  shell : 
for  the  talent  of  making  an  omelette  enters  not  into  the 
education  of  an  Englisli  cook.     English  fowls  are  of  an 
indiflcrcnt  quality  ;  and  game  is  subjected  to  a  process 
of  roasting  which  deprived  it  of  all  its  flavour.   The  con- 
fectionary  b  badly  piade   and   without  variety.    The 
vegfetables,  condemned  only  to  figure  as  correctives  of  a 
too  exciting  cuiaint,  do  not  appear  upon  the  table.     The 
etUremcIs  are  limited  to  a  very  scanty  supply  of  creams 
and  insipid  jellies.  « 

The  Sbllowing  is  the^der  in  which  an  English  din. 
ncr  u  served.     The  firsTcour.^e  comprises  two  soups  of 
diSeteot  kinds  ;  one  highly  peppery,  m  which  float  mor- 
fl^of  meat;  the  otlier  a  soup  d  la  Fiangaise.     They 
are  plai^  at  either  extremity  of  the  tabic,  and  helped  by 
Cbe  master  and  mistress  of  the  house.    Tiicy  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dish  of  fish,  and  by  roast  beef^  of  which  the 
toughest  part  b  served  round.     Where  there  is  no  pla- 
te*%a^  a  salad  occupies  the  middle  of  the  table.    This 
coarse   being  removed,  regular  entrees  are  brought  in, 
and  the  serrants  hand  round  dishes  with  divisions,  con- 
taining vegetable.    The  course  which  follows  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  second  course  in  France ;  but,  prepared  with- 
out taste,  it  is  served  confusedly.     Each  guest  attacks 
(without  offering  to  his  neighbour)  the  dish  before  him. 
The  creams  have  often  disappeared  before  the  roast  b 
tliought  of;  which,  ill  carved,  always  comes  cold  to  him 
who  IS  to  partake  of  it.    The  English  carve  on  the  din- 
ner table,  and  as,  before  proceeding  to  this  operation, 
each  person  b  asked  whether  he  wishes  to  taste  of  the 
dish  or  not,,  a  considerable  time  b  lost  in  fetching  the 
l^te  of  the  person  who  accepts.    A  dinner  never  lasts 
leflB  than  two  hours  and  a  half  or  three  hours,  witliout 
iaciuding  the  time^the  gentlemen  sit  at  table,  afler  the 
departure  of  the  ladies.    The  salad  appears  again  before 
the  desert,  flanked  by  some  plates  of^  cheese.     Af\er  the 
doth  is  removed,  dried  and  green  fruit  witli  biscuit  are 
^aeed  on  the  table.    These  compose  tlie  not  very  bril- 
BsBt  dessert.  «The  serving  up  of  the  dinner,  however,  is 
the  part  about  which  the  English  give  themselves  the 
Jsast  trouble.    Their  table  only  presents  an  agreeable 
•  cp*ip  iTwir*  before  "dinner.     It  is  then  covered  with  the 
whitest  linen,  and  a  service  of  plate  of  greater  variety, 
richer,  and  more  resplendent  than  is  to  be  seen  in  any 
other  conntry. 

The  dessert  served,  conversation  commences.     The 

^ntjttineo  lean  their  elbows  on  the  table  to  converse 

marc  ^mUiarly  with  tlieir  neighbours.   l*he  ladies  draw 

en  tfaMT  gloves,  and,  in  order  not  to  soil  them,  eat  the 

d^acrt  with  their  forks.    Now  drinking  commences  to 

Boane  purpose.     Up  to  this  period,  the  guests  have  only, 

as   it  were,  slaked  their  thirst  with  a  few  glasses  of 

wiao  taken  with  each  other. 

It  is  a  civility  in  Engl  tnd  for  one  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  with  you.    On  this  occasion,  you  are  beg|ed  to 
name  what  wine  you  choose.    Thb  proposition,  which 
is  not  to  be  declined,  imposes  on  you  the  necessity  of 
drinking  when  others  are  thirsty.    It  is  aflen  renewed, 
without  much  real  inconvenience,  however,  for  those 
wlio  do  not  wish  to  drink ;  for  custom  allows  you  merely 
to  sip  a  little  from  the  gl  is«,  which  you  seem  to  fill  on 
each   frcsJi  challenge.    Sometimes,  between  these  frc- 
€^m^t  libations,  but  not  commonly,  a  glass  of  beer  is 
smkbwed.     This  b  not  wonderful,  for  the  strength  of 
the  ^Bn^ish  wines  is  more  calculated  to  excite  than  allay 
tiui^Tho  same  want  of  regularity  and  S3r8tem  which  is 
observabfe  in  the  service  of  the  dinner,  exists  in  the  dis- 
trxbotion  of  the  wine.   The  difierent  species  of  wine  suc- 
ceed each  "other  without  regard  to  tlieir  respective  quali- 
ties    To  empty  bottles  and  wine-season  (aviner)  the  con- 
Tcrsation,  appears  to  be  the  only  object  of  the  guests. 
Kngland,  accordingly,  b  as  deficient  in  gourmets  as  in 
gastron'>me*. 

At  a  signal  given  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the 
company  rises,  out  only  the  ladies  retire.  The  master 
of  tiie  house  takes  his  plate  and.  his  glass,  and  places 
himself  near  the  person  he  wishes  to  honour.  The  otlier 
draw  near  to  each  other,  and  then  commences 


sxss: 


acv: 


without  interruption  the  circulation  of  four  glass  decan- 
ters, which  each  man,  afler  helping  himself,  passes  to  his 
neighbour.  Sometimes  idle  conversation  springs  op  on 
this  occasion;  sometimes  interesting  political  discus- 
sions, which,  from  the  warmth  of^  manner  and  tlie 
force  of  ar^ment  exhibited,  are  not  unlike  those  parlia- 
raentary  duicussions,  of  which  they  may  be  often  con- 
sidered as  the  rehearsals.  Local  interests  are  sometimes 
talked  of^  and  above  all  hunting  and  coursing,  which  are 
in  England  important  affairs.  Presently  the  conversa- 
tion Incomes  more  animated,  is  carrifed  on  across  the 
table,  and  grows  confused  and  noisy.  Afler  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  or  an  hour,  they  are  interrupted  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  coffee ;  but  instantly  afler  this  announce- 
ment, the  conversation  is  resumed  ;  nor  does  it  cease  till 
all  the  subjects  under  discussion  are  exhausted. 

At  lengtJi,  the  gentlemen  quit  the  dinner  table,  and  go 
to  join  the  ladies,  who  are  found  round  the  tea-table,  or 
occupied  in  turning  over  a  collection  of  caricatures. 
Coffee,  which  has  been  poured  out  since  the  moment  of 
its  armouneement,  and  consequently  cold,  awaits  the 
guests,  who  in  general  take  but  a  little,  preferring  two 
or  three  cups  of  very  strong  tea.  The  party  is  prolong- 
ed till  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  the  state  of  things  I 
have  been  describing.  In  many  houses  there  are  French 
cooks ;  but  the  dinners  which  tliey  send  up  are  neither 
appreciated  nor  remarked.  In  order  that  the  arts  may 
spring  up  in  a  conntry,  something  more  than  artists  b 
necessary ;  it  is  essential  also  to  have  connoisseurs  {  and 
if  England,  in  cookery  as  in  music,  borrows  her  profes- 
sors  from  foreign  lands,  she  will  never  obtain  either  a 
national  cuisine  or  a  national  music. 

THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

Ten  o'clock  has  already  struck :  the  ladies,  who  have 
been  more  than  an  hour  in  the  drawing-room,  awaits 
round  the  tea  table,  the  end  of  the  conversation  which  b 
still  prolonged  in  the  dining-room.  Some  strangers  ar- 
rive ;  shake  the  hand  of  the  mistress  of  tlie  house,  and 
exhibit  a  like  politeness  to  such  of  the  ladies  present  as 
they  are  acquainted  with.  They  group  themselves  after- 
wards round  the  fire-place,  to  chat  together  if  they  are 
intimate,  or  if  they  have  been  introduced ;  that  b  to  saT, 
if  their  names  have  been  interchanged  by  tlie  friendly 
agency  of  a  third  person.  Without  thb  formality,  cus- 
tom does  not  sanction  any  intercourse  between  strangers. 
The  dinner-guests  entc]^  the  drawmg-room  one  afler  an 
other ;  tJiev  approach  the  bdies ;  they  take  ooffee  or  tea, 
and  sometimes  liqueurs ;  they  then  form  groups,  and  re- 
turn to  the  eternal  subject  of  politics,  always,  it  must  be 
admitted,  discussed  without  violence  or  warmth,  and  with 
much  forbearance  towards  opposite  opinions.  Some 
form  parties  to  play  at  cards.  Others  approach  tlie  piano 
to  hear  a  sonata  coldly  executed  ;  or  romances  Fung  by 
voices  oflen  agreoable,  but  rarely  animated  :  for  in  Eng- 
land music  is  not  a  passion  nor  even  a  taste.  It  is  but 
an  affair  of  ton  and  convenanccy  a  means  of  killing  time. 
Some  of  the  ladies  range  themselves  round  a  table  cover- 
ed with  knick-knacks,  which  are  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  with  a  lazy  curiosity,  and  have  no  otlier  merit  thani 

their  exorbitant  cost    How  much  hotter  had  the  money  the  country  dances.     At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  tho 
squandered  on  them  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  company  separated,  deeply  impressed  with  the  graceful 
clocks,  wanting  in  all  the  English  apartments,  or  to  a  reception  and  refined  politeness  of  the  lady  of  the  man 
more  elegant  species  of  furniture  than  that  covered  with  sion,  and  the  hospitality  of  her  noble  huskmd. 
printed  calico,  which  one  sees  in  the  greater  part  of  the       To  this  account  of  a  ball,  at  which  I  was  present, 
best  furnbhed  s/vlons  of  the  capital.  extracted  fVom  the  principal    London  newspapers  to 

Albums,  chiefly  composed  of  engravings  and  coloured  which  it  had  been  oflicially  sent,  I  will  append  a  fiiithful 
lithographs,  as  well  as  caricatures,  are  turned  over,  till  recital  of  what  I  witnessed, 
tho  moment  when  the  sated  ajjpctite  is  again  Etimulated  The  house  in  which  the  fete  was  given,  though  hand- 
by  the  display  of  cold  meats,  confectionary,  and  fruits  in  some  enough  for  an  English  mansion,  was,  nevertheless, 
an  adjoining  room.  Sometimes  tlie  sound  of  the  piano  of  moderate  size :  by  eomparing  its  extent  with  the  nnm- 
provokes  a  country-dance,  wherein  figure  those  pretty  bcr  of  persons  invited,  it  wa«  obvious  tliat  (as  at  mort  of 
persons  who  have  at  last  borrowed  from  France  the  the  London /<?/«)  space  waB  really  wanting, 
graces  which  have  always  distinguished  her  dancers.  The  receiving  room  was  dirided  by  a  shding  partition. 

The  dress  of  English  women  differs  very  little  from  which  was  removed  for  the  occasion.  Two  lustres, 
that  of  the  French.  '  Some  additions  of  finery,  pomo  jew-  lighted  with  about  fifty  wax  candles,  w^  reflected  by 
els  of  an  equivocal  taste,  alone  protest  against  the  in va-  handsome  mirrors,  contrasted  disadvani^eously  with 
sion  of  our  fashions ;  but  these  exceptions  cause  the  the  deep  red  drapery  of  the  saloon.  Some  vases  of 
elegant  recherche  of  the  toilet,  which  distinguishes  the  flowers  lined  the  foot  and  angle  of  a  staircase,  which 
ladies  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society  to  be  more  highly  two  people  could  scarcely  ascend  abreast, 
appreciated.  I     Having  made  my  appearance  at  half  past  ten  o'clock. 

An  English  saloon   presents   in   its  ensemble  and  ar-  I  found  the  master  and  mistress  of  tho  house  alone. 


of  them  are  so  low,  that  one  falb  down  rather  Ihan  sits  t 
and  a  disagreeable  effort  is  necessary  to  rise  ^om  this 
position.  The  posture  of  the  body  b  accwdingly  nn- 
graceful,  and  it  provokes  a  negligence  of  manner  which 
extends  into  the  usages  of  society.  A  disuse  of  those 
immense  and  heavy  fauteuils^  which  appear  calculated 
to^  produce  sleep  rather  than  conversation,  and  the  s^ 
stitution  of  furniture  better  adapted  to  elegant  society, 
would  be  a  step  made  towards  a  nobler  carriage.  The 
distinctions  heretofore  established  by  the  hierarchy  of 
ranks  are  now  hardly  remarked.  It  b  only  in  set  par- 
ties that  pretensions  of  this  kind  can  be  gratified;  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  English  life  they  are  not  remark- 
ed. 

French  is  spoken  with  much  grace,  and  w  ith  evident 
complaisance  towards  foreigners,  in  almost  all  distin- 
guished  families.  The  Englbh  ladies,  above  all,  speak 
it  as  their  maternal  language. 

There  b  one  Englbh  custom  which  makes  a  disagree- 
able impression  upon  a  stranger  on  his  admission  to 
Engli^  society.  He  is  not  conducted  down  stairs ;  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  scarcely  comes  forward  to  re- 
ceive him  when  he  enters,  dispenses  with  the  ceremony 
of  accompanying  him  when  he  witlidraws.  £]nglbh 
politeness  confines  its  duties  on  this  occasion  to  a  pull 
of  the  bell,  as  a  notice  to  the  servant  who  is  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  doing  the  honours  of  the  ante-chamber.  In 
a  word,  if  ihe  saloons  of  London  present  less  gaiety, 
noise,  and  bustle,  than  those  of  Paris,  they  euiibit  a 
higher  degree  of  courtesy  towards  social  superiorities, 
and  particularly  towards  foreigners,  who  are  received 
witli  cordiality  and  treated  witii  distinction. 

A  BALL. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  a  ball  in  England ;  a 
long  time  before  it  takes  place  tlie  newspapers  announce 
it,  and  they  entertain  their  readers  with  it  afler  it  b 
over.  No  detail  escapes  them,  and  the  most  pompous 
terms  are  employed  to  describe  tlie  most  imintercsting 
circumstances — "  Lady  N."  say  ^hcj^  **  gave  on  such  a 
day,  at  her  magnificent  mansion  in  Berkeley  square,  one 
of  the  most  brilBant  balb  we  remember  to  have  witnessed. 
Her  ladyship's  long  suite  of  superbly  furnished  apart- 
ments were  thrown  open  on  this  cccasion.  In  one  of 
tho  rooms,  the  choicest  refreshments  were  served  with  a 
profusion  which  did  honour  to  the  generosity  and  good 
taste  of  the  noble  hostess.  The  guests  began  to  arrive 
at  ten  o'clock ;  at  eleven  o'clock  tho  saloons  were  full. 
An  hour  elapsed  ere  the  curiosity  of  tho  assembly  had 
sated  itself  in  admiring  tho  splendour  of  the  decorations. 
At  length  Collinet's  bimd  was  heard,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  company  flocked  towards  the  ball  room. 

"  The  seductive  Miss ,  wearing  in  her  hair  a  gar- 
land of  roses,  and  dressed  in  white  satin ;  the  graceful 
Miss  Helen ,  in  a  robe  of^  scarlet  crape ;  the  ex- 
quisitely shaped  Miss  Adelaide ,  in  a  robe  of  black 

satin,  and  the  loily  Lady ,  in  a  robe  Jamh^  in 

silver  and  gold,  opened  the  ball  with  Lord ,  Lord 


Sir  William- 


and  Sir 


"  A  splendid  supper,  consisting  of  every  delicacy  of 
the  season,  succeeded  the  refregnments  served  during 


rangement  a  coup  d^ceil  quite  different  from  a  French  one 
and  without  partiality  it  may  be  averred  that  the  compar- 
ison  is  quite  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  cause  of  this  is 
owing  to  tlic  grouping  and  incongruity  of  tlie  English 
furniture;  you  seldom  see  the  furniture  of  an  English 
room  uniform,  rarer  still  is  it  to  find  it  ranged  in  order. 
Among  a  dozen  chairs  and  fauleuiU  there  are  not  two 
alike  in  height,  size,  and  destination.    The  greater  part 


seated  near  the  principal  door  of  the  salon  awaiting  the 
company,  which  did  not  arrive  till  eleven.  Twenty 
large  fauteuils  and  two  sofas  placed  perpendicularly  to 
the  chimney,  and  in  a  very  inconvenient  position,  were 
soon  occupied.  Two  hundred  ladies,  dctnincd  at  home 
by  the  tyranny  of  6on  ton  in  all  the  ennui  of  a  domestic 
fire  side  till  twelve  o'clock,  now  filled  the  two  salons^ 
Beyond,  was  a  small  room,  whoso  originally  narrow 
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dimensions  were  still  further  reduced  by  a  table  covered 
with  caricatures,  albums,  and  knick-knacks.  This  room 
communicated  witli  a  small  ante-chamber,  and  led  into 
a  gallery  crowning  the  staircase,  on  the  steps  of  which 
tlio  last  comers  ranged  themselves  in  couples. 
.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  ball  room  was  thrown  open. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  other  rooms  were  freed  of  the 
unpleasant  crowd ;  but  the  respite  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  carriages  which  every  moment  continued  to  set 
down  fresh  company  in  a  ratio  disproportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  apartments,  obliged,  at  length,  a  part  of  the 
assembly  to  take  refuge  in  the  hall,  which  was  quietly 
abandoned  by  the  servants,  these  latter  establishing  their 
head  quarters  on  the  steps  outside  the  door.  To  move 
was  now  impossible  for  those  who  had  not  the  strength 
to  use  their  elbows,  or  the  courage  to  leave  a  portion  of 
their  dress  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 

The  supper  room  was  tJironged  with  people  who  could 
not  make  their  way  out:  they  who,  dying  with  thirst,  in 
vain  attempted  to  enter  this  apartment,  accused  those 
within  of  immoderate  appetite. 

In  the  bill  room  tliere  was  the  same  crowding,  the 
same  sufibcation,  with  this  additional  diScrcnce,  that  the 
male  dancers  opposed  to  tlie  approach  of  the  crowd  cfl 
fective  coup  de  pieds^  and  the  ladies  a  certain  portion  of 
their  person  which  shall  be  nameless.  The  orchestra  was 
composed  of  a  piano,  a  harp,  violins,  a  violoncello,  a 
trombone,  and  a  key  organ,  which'  mingled  its  sharp 
tones  with  those  of  the  other  instruments,  and  sometimes 
executed  solos. 

At  three  o'clock,  such  of  the  party  as  sufiered  most 
from  suflTooation,  proceeded  home.  Two  hours  were 
consumed  in  getting  up  the  equipages,  owing  to  the 
confusion  which  reigned  among  them :  at  length,  how- 
ever, the  owners  entered  their  carriages,  their  dresses 
which  three  or  four  hours  before  were  so  sniArt,  now  all 
discomposed  ;  but  there  was  the  next  day  the  consolation 
of  reading  in  their  morning  papers  of  the  pleasures  one 
was  supposed  to  have  had  at  the  ball,  and  those  details 
of  it  which  one  could  not  have  observed  there. 

A  PRIVATE  CONCERT. 

**  Were  I  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  talents  in 

order  to  exist,"  said  L.  B to  me,  "  I  should  prefer 

ten  thousand  francs  earned  at  Paris  to  fifly  tliousand  in 
London.  In  France  the  arts  are  understood,  and  there 
they  know  how  to  class  artists  in  the  order  of  their  re- 
spective talents :  in  England,  however,  they  understand 
music  as  little  as  tliey  know  how  to  compose  it.  Noise, 
plenty  of  noise,  is  alt  that  is  necessary  to  ears  which  are 
content  to  hear,  provided  they  are  not  obliged  to  listen." 

L.  B was  chagrined  when  he  thus  luldressed  me ; 


he  had  been  singing :  they  had  heard  him,  but  they  had 
not  listened. 

A  few  days  afler  this  conversation,  I  was  invited  to 
another  concert  There  were  about  sixty  ladies  present, 
promiscuously  seated.  Their  conversation,  carried  on  in 
a  loud  voice,  did  not  announce  much  inclination  to  listen 
to  tlie  music.  A  handsome  person,  rather  strangelg^ 
dressed,  entered  without  being  announced ;  four  or  6ve 
very  young  men  followed  her :  they  all  placed  themselves 
near  the  piano-forte.  At  the  instant  when  conversation 
was  most  animated,  the  sound  of  a  voice  was  heard,  which, 
aided  by  the  thumping  on  the  instrument  of  the  person 
who  accompanied  it,  tried  to  raise  itself  above  the  tumuk. 
People  now  began  to  talk  louder.  A  concerted  piece  was 
not  better  received.  This  medley  of  voices  talking,  crying, 
singing,  joined  to  the  sounds  of  a  dbcordant  instrument 
and  the  clinking  of  tea-cups,  produced  the  effects  of  the 
best  organised eAtfri van.  Occasiopally  the  singing  ceased ; 
tlien  it  commenced  again,  without  these  interruptions  be- 
ing at  all  remarked. 

I  was  told  that  the  artistes  were  pupils  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Music;  a  species  of  forlorn  hope,  who  are  put 
forward  on  these  occasions,  to  encounter  the  first  effects 
of  the  little  %mpathy  felt  by  the  English  for  music,  and 
who  would  soon  make  way  for  virtuosi  likely  to  claim 
more  attention.  Presently  a  thick-set  man,  with  a  coun- 
ter-tenor voice,  sat  down  to  the  piano ;  then  another  large 
man,  with  a  faint  treble ;  tlien  a  tall  woman,  wlio,  open- 
ing her  mouth  with  an  unpleasant  grimace,  afforded  a 
wide  passage  for  a  voico  really  well  suited  to  an  inatten- 
tive auditory. 

Some  pretended  amateurs  approached  the  musicians ; 
hat  it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  talking  more  at  their 
ease  than  in  the  more  crowded  part  of  the  room,  where 
the  noiso  was  too  deafening.  Theao  people  seemed  to 
think  that  their  presence  done  (for  attention  they  be- 
■tDwod  none)  exhibited  an  unequivocal  desire  to  be 
thought  amateurs  and  courteous  towards  the  artistes. 

The  performerfu  after  executing  Bome  lew  more  pieces, 


the  merit  of  which  was  altogether  lost,  retired,  recom- 
pensed by  the  money  they  received  for  the  cold  reception 
given  to  their  musical  efforts.  Their  exit  appeared  to 
cause  as  little  sensation  as  their  sinking,  and  the  merit 
of  the  concert  will  have  been  appreciated  only  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  cost 

AN  EVENING^  AT  VAUXHALL. 

The  English  people  have  yet  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion in  respect  to  public  amusements,  niey  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  enough  to  be  spectators  at  public  places. 
All  other  species  of  participation,  all  that  enthusiasm 
which  communicates  its  pleasure  from  one  to  anotlier, 
must  not  be  looked  for.  The  real  lovers  of  art  are  neces- 
sarily few  in  a  crowd,  composed  chiefly  of  people  who  go 
to  tlieatres  and  public  places,  for  the  purpose  of  occasion- 
ally breaking  in  on  the  monotony  of  their  habits.  •  John 
Bull  shows  himself  silent,  grave,  heavy,  on  tliese  occa- 
sions ;  he  does  not  dance :  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  ap- 
pearing at  places  to  which  his  curiosity  is  attracted. 

Vauxhall  is  the  most  celebrated  garden  in  England  for 
evening  anfusements,  yet  the  divertissements  exhibit  little 
variety.  A  noisy  orche.stra,  nmsicians  in  grotesque 
dresses,  grimace-makers,  optical  illusions ;  porter,  fowl, 
and  salad ;  brilliant  illuminations,  and  sometimes  ingeni- 
ous fireworks ;  these  are  the  attractions  which  Vauxhall 
holds  forth.  When  one  has  walked  here  till  one  is  com- 
pletely  tired,  eaten  to  perfect  satiety,  and  drank  in  pro- 
portion, one  returns  home  witli  the  gravity  of  demeanour 
of  monks  quitting  their  chapels  to  repair  to  their  cells. 

The  two  classes  of  society  which,  in  Paris,  give  tclat 
and  piqttaney  to  these  meetings  arc  wanting  in  London. 
The  ^beau  mondt**  disdains  tiiem,  and  the  bourgeoisie 
cannot  frequent  them  on  account  of  tlie  expense.  Add 
to  this,  that  Sunday  in  England  not  being  devoted  to 
those  diversions  to  which  a  part  of  that  day  is  devoted  in 
other  countries,  the  English  bourgeoisie  would  be  obliged 
to  give  to  Vauxhall  tlie  time  rcqured  either  for  labour  or 
repose.  Besides,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dress  better  on 
tliese  occasions  than  the  English  tradesmen  is  accustom- 
ed to  do  on  a  week  day. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  triste  than  the  long  corri- 
dors of  Vauxhall,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of  small 
lamps  with  which  they  are  lighted,  and  the  hundreds  of 
tables,  on  each  of  which  a  cold  fowl  is  placed  to  tempt 
the  ever  ready  appetite  of  the  visiters.  Neither  the  sing- 
ers, who  make  themselves  hoarse  by  dint  of  bawling,  from 
the  iMLlustrade  of  a  Chinese  temple,  for  a  public  which 
hears  tlicm  not ;  nor  the  ventriloquists ;  nor  the  imitators 
of  birds  and  beasts ;  nor  mills  turned  by  a  cascade  in  tliis 
corner,  nor  a  transparency  in  that,  can  give  to  these 
gardens  a  passing  interest.  In  leaving  them,  one  asks, 
why  one  went  thither  ?  And  one  is  surprised  that  no- 
thing has  been  reaped  from  the  journey,  but  a  lighter 
pocket  and  heavier  limbs,  together  with  a  plentiful  crop 
of  ennui  and  yawns,  the  heralds  of  a  needed  sleep  to 
which  the  visitant  is  about  to  surrender  himself. 


FAMILY  CONNECTIONS. 

English  families  are  too  numerous  to  be  long  knit  to- 
gether. It  is  a  rare  occurrence,  indeed,  if  the  affection 
of  parents  and  relatives  should  spread  itself  over  the  nu- 
merous progeny  of  each  house  connected  with  ihem,  and 
display  that  delicate  care,  that  affectionate  kindness, 
which  is  remarked  in  other  countries.  If  these  atten- 
tions are  bestowed  in  infancy,  they  relax  in  a  precise 
ratio  with  tlie  development  of  bodily  and  mental  facul- 
ties. As  soon  as  an  education  fitting  for  the  future  ca- 
reer  of  a  young  man  is  given  him,  so  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  provide  for  himself,  he  is  trained  to  do  without 
those  parental  cares.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a 
too  numerous  family  causes  so  little  anxiety  to  the  pa- 
rent, his  paternal  fortune  being  insufficient  to  secure  to 
each  of  them  an  appropriate  establishment.  The  family 
increases  without  the  father  giving  himself  any  uneasi- 
ness as  to  what  shall  become  of  them.  The  eldest  son 
will  inherit  the  greater  part,  sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
fortune,  and  will  be  charged  witli  tlie  duty,  oflcn  faith- 
fully  fulfilled,  of  protecting  the  family.  The  other  bro- 
thers follow  a  profession  or  some  employment.  An  Eng- 
lishman has  all  the  world  before  him :  independently  of 
the  lucrative  employments  at  home — independently  of 
the  numberless  sinecures  which  the  government  offices, 
tlie  army,  and  above  all  the  church,  offer  to  the  ambition 
and  cupidity  of  powerful  families,  India  presents  assured 
fortunes  not  only  to  these,  but  to  families  of  middle  con- 
dition. The  young  men  sent  thither  make  their  fortune 
or  die,  and  thus  the  relations  have  nothing  more  to  trou- 
ble themselves  atiout  As  to  girls,  all  being  by  law  ex- 
cluded from  the  inheritance  of  Uie  real  estate,  all  have  an 
equal  chance  of  forming  establishments.    Happy  they 


whom  nature  has  endowed'  with  personal  chanDs,*  or 
who  belong  to  respectable  families!  (i  dtt  vuiimt  n 
credit.) 

The  second  generation  little  engages  the  soUcitnde  of 
relatives,  who  « flen  are  unacqoaint^  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  In  support  of  this  assertion,  I  will  cite  the 
following  anecdotes,  however  improbable  they  miy  ap. 
pear  to  French  readers. 

I  arrived  at  a  country  mansion  at  the  same  time  u  oqq 
of  tlie  sons  of  my  host.  We  found  in  the  saloon  a  familj 
composed  of  the  father,  the  mother,  two  young  penona, 
and  a  child  ten  years  old.  We  bowed  to  these  cAnmgctt, 
and  afler  some  moments  of  silence,  we  opened  tk  coo. 
versation  by  some  comtnon-place  remarks.  A  few  no. 
ments  aflerwards,  the  host  and  hostess  entered,  embraced 
in  an  affectionate  manner  the  lady  who  preceded  iu,$hoBk 
hands  witli  the  husband,  asked  the  names  of  the  diiUrei, 
and  were  astonished  to  find  them  so  tall  and  handjOK 
They  tlien  presented  tlieir  son  to  the  members  oC  tiie 
stmnge  family,  telling  him  that  these  were  his  »(9, 
his  brotlier-in-law,  two  nieces  and  a  nephew.  Antlral 
incredible  story,  yet  a  fact!  The  brother  had  nererKti 
his  sister,  who  was  much  oldd^han  himself,  and  beta 
totally  unacquainted  with  hb  family.  If  be  was  arm 
of  the  name  of  his  brother-in-law,  it  was  asmocbub 
knew.  Afler  this,  let  those  sympathies  prodnced  bytia 
of  blood  be  vaunted  if  you  wUl. 

"  I  should  like  to  dance,**  said  a  young  lady  droR^  id 
black,  on  hearing  the  violin  of  a  village  fiddler.  "IdisiiU 
like  to  dance,  but  I  dare  not*' 

**  For  whom  are  you  in  mourning?**  said  I. 

**  For  my  eldest  brotlier.'* 

"  Is  he  long  dead  ?** 

•♦A  fortnight** 

"  That  is  very  recent** 

"Oh,  but  I  had  no  great  reason  to  lovohi«;feffl 
not  know  each  other.** 

"  He  did  not  live  in  England,  then?*' 

"  Oh  yes;  but  on  his  estate,  far  from  London, ifenfe 
hardly  ever  came,  and  where  I  very  rarely  ga  Fran  bj 
earliest  infancy  I  haVe  been  brought  up  bv  en  \Hak, 
whom  I  never  lefl,  not  even  to  visit  my  fiithcr'sbiafc 
Thus  it  has  happened  that  I  have  never  «icc  «eenB 
brother,  and  I  learn  his  death  through  the  newipa?ai.' 

"  If  he  returned,  then,  to  thb  earth,  he  would  not  be? 
you?'*    . 

"  Impossible.** 

**  In  tliat  case,  then,  you  may  dance.  That  is  jnrt*^ 
I  mean  to  do; — give  me  your  hand,** — and  in  amoKJi 
we  were  on  the  floor  of  the  ball-room. 

A  kind  of  social  position,  unknown  in  other  corratia 
and  the  singularity  of  which  is  not  even  remarked  te^ 
is  cicatcd  in  England  by  separations  and  diwrca,!* 
the  second  marriages  entered  into  afler  those  conji?« 
partings.  The  children,  whose  birth  has  preceded  tk i^ 
vorce,  maintain  their  social  relations  with  their  pw* 
Do  they  go  to  their  father*!?  house?    They  meet  a ^ 
mother.     Does  duty  draw  them  towards  their  tofM^' 
They  pay  their  respects  to  a  father-in-law.  J^^ 
well  received  every  where — they  put  up  vitb ''^ 
thing — nothing  astonishes  or  affiicts  them.   Oet^ 
be  tempted,  indeed,  to  believe  that  they  rejoice iB*'^'' 
which  has  doubled  the  objects  of  their  ^^^^J'^i 
to  the  friendly  intercourse  and  kindness  irttwW^ 
between  tliem  and  those  new  relatives  given  to  ^  "J 
the  ifisunion  of  their  families. 


MARRIAGE. 

"Marriage,**  says  Figaro,  "is  the  drollest  of  ifls^ 
matters.**    A  witticism  which  was  not  without  ite  trw 
in  Paris  at  the  epoch  at  which  Beaumarchaw  vrottj 
witliout  point  in  London.     There  are  few  things^ 
are  allied  to  drollery  in  an  English  marriage,  and  u^ 
which  gives  rise  to  gaiety.     Elsewhere,  marriage »» 
which  joins,  if  it  docs  not  completely  unite,  two  W 
who  have  agreed  to  pass  their  lives  together.   h»  ^* 
land  it  is  a  chain  which  binds  one's  movements,  o'J 
wishes,  even  one's  thoughts.  There  is  no  coontry  «n 
world  where  more  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  saop 
of  marriage,  with  more  satisfactory  resolts.       _  uj 

Youth  is  already  passed  before  people  in  EofP* 
think  of  entering  into  tliis  state.  Few  men  tfitM^ 
marrying  before  thirty,  and  few  women  bc/bretffffv' 

*  Beauty  in  England  is  most  fi-equcntly  ?^^^^ 
fortune.  The  consideration  of  fortune,  which  vn^ 
countries  balances  the  choice  of  men,  and  *^?vL„ 
fluences  it,  is  avoided  by  the  nature  of  the^r*?^ 
as  regards  the  rights  of  women.  It  is  n<^^"2?</tM 
this  may  have  an  effect  on  the  physiail  pcrfectwi 
English  race. 
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tiro  or  twenty-four.  This  is  the  most  suitable  affe,  be- 
oftuse  the  heyday  of  the  passions  is  over,  and  the  charac- 
ter b  formed,  without  the  habits  having  become  fixed. 
Marriaf  c  is  not,  as  in  France,  an  affair  of  convenience^ 
of  conmUon  and  fortune,  of  love  and  elourderie.  The 
parlies  study  each  other's  character,  and  scrutinise  each 
other's  tastes.  Should  this  first  scrutiny  prove  favour- 
able, an  intimacy  commences,  and  it  is  ailcr  tliis  only 
that  formal  overtures  are  r,  ade.  These  overtures  once 
accepted  by  the  family,  the  ii  tended  is  already  consider- 
ed as  united  to  the  person  vv.iom  he  is  to  marry.  He 
sees  her  on  all  occasions,  ant,  alone;  he  goes  out  with 
her,  while  she  presides  over  ^ho  arrangement  of  tlicir 
projected  household,  and  occupies  herself  with  a  future 
which  is  not  yet  guarantcccf  by  any  irrevocable  en- 
gagement. 

This  state  of  things,  wliich  permits  no  shade  of  cha- 
racter, DO  quality,  no  defect,  to  escape  the  observation  of 
either  party,  Ia.sts  several  months,  and  the  engagement  is 
only  rendered  binding  when  the  certainty  of  a  reciprocal 
good  understanding  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

The  happiest  experience  of  its  eficcts  attests  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  proceeding  chalked  out  by  the  plainest 
reason  and  good  sense.     English  marriages,  notwith- 
standing the  restrictions  they  carry  along  with  them,  the 
privations  they  impose,  the  rigorous  duties  which  they 
exac^  as  a  law,  are  in  general  productive  of  happiness. 
Husbands  may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  exhibiting 
t/iemselves  as  jealous,  tyrannical  or  exacting,  in  all  that 
relates  to  tbeir  honour  and  dignity.    Custom  has  in  this 
case  provided  against  every  contingency;  and  custom  ex- 
hibits a  greater  severity  than  husbands  themselves  could 
decently  do.   As  the  men  command  without  tyranny,  the 
women  obey  without  reluctance.    On  the  part  of  the  one 
and  the  either, it  is  an  affair  of  custom  and  manners.  The 
rule  is  uniform',  that  which  happens  in  one  house  happens 
in  aU  oihers.    In  none  is  therefore  found  an^  lively  plea- 
sure; but  as  the  parties  did  not  count  on  this,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  chagrin.  They  live  without  emotions,  it  is  true, 
but  this  verj  calm  is  in  itself  a  happiness. 

When  the  question  has  been  welt  examined,  it  may  be 
asserted,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  custom  and  manners 
in  £ngland,  that  the  marriage  state  is  a  happier  one  in 
that  country  than  it  is  in  any  other. 

All  marriages  are  not,  however,  made  with  that  ma- 
turity of  reflection,  and  those  wise  precautions,  which  so 
much  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  conjugal  state. 
Sometimes  a  hasty  and  impetuous  passion,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  relations  and  the  usages  of  society,  ter- 
minates in  a  runaway  marria^.     In  order  to  get  rid  of 
difficulties,  the  parties,  in  this  case,  proceed  to  Gretna 
GreeiL.    What  is  Gretna  Green?     It  is  a  village  on  the 
frontiers  of  Scotland,  where,  in  virtue  of  I  know  not  what 
cudtom,  a  family  of  blacksmiths  have  had,  for  a  series  of 
generations,  the  privilege  of  legally  marrying  people  in 
that  locality,  who  wish  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  marriage- 
laws  prevailing  in  their  own  country.    At  Gretna  Green 
no  preparatory  acts,  no  consent  of  parents,  i^  necessary. 
No  enquiries  are  made;  no  obstacles  present  themselves. 
You  appear  before  the  blacksmith;  you  declare  your  wish 
to  unite  yourself  with  such  a  person,  and  straightway  you 
are  married.    All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  reach  the  spot 
caJlcd  Gretna  Green.     But  herein  lies  all  the  difficulty; 
the  road  from  London  to  Gretna  Green  is  a  species  of 
race-course,  on  which  the  lovers,  who  fly  the  pursuit  of 
€a.theT  and  brothers,  put  to  the  test  the  speed  of  post- 
horses.     The  first-named  have  in  general  the  start  by 
flome  hours;  but  when  one  is  in  love,  one  cannot  always 
fij.     One  must  stop  to  speak  more  at  leisure  concerning 
oae*9  happiness,  one*B  projects,  onc*8  dreams ;  one  tliinks 
not  of  prcsring  the  paces  of  the  horses ;  and  the  father, 
who  is  pre-occupied  with  nothing  but  the  matter  in  hand, 
^rho  pays  the  postilions  handsomely,  gains  ground  on  the 
fiigUtvea,  at  length  overtakes  tliem,  despatches  aflcr  the 
lover  a  police-officer  (with  one  of  which  fraternity  it  is 
ii*oal  on  such  occasions  to  bo  accompanied,  were  it  only 
to  begoile  the  tediousncss  of  the  road,)  seizes  his  daugb. 
ter^  and,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  her  tears 
and  cries,  forces  her  into  his  carriage,  and  drives  off, 
wMist  his  travelling  companion  (the  police  officer)  goes 
firtj-caflTs  with  the  abducer.  The  parties  in  the  end  re- 
tarn  home,  each  to  his  respective  domicile,  and  it  ordina- 
rily happens,  and  for  the  best  reasons,  that  a  marriage  on 
the  poiot  of  being  contracted  in  the  shop  of  a  blacksmith 
is  'Celebrated  with  pomp  in  the  parish  church. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence,  to  sec 
men  of  the  very  first  rank  seeking  wives  behind  the 
scenes  of  a  tlieatre,  and,  under  the  protection  of  their 
titlaa,  introducing  them  from  the  stago  into  the  presence 
of  royalty.    The  rigidity  of  English  manners  is  at  first 


*  Tlic  author  mistakes  a  point  of  our  law.     Damages 

aflford  a  ground  for  proceeding  to  obtain  a  divorce;  but 

damages  had  in  an  action  for  criminal  coprersation,  un^ 

less  ulterior  proceedings  bo  taken,  in  no  degree  dissolve 

startled ;  bat,  m  the  end,'  people  yield  on  these  points.  A  [  a  marriagc^-TaAXSLATOR.  | 
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few  years  of  staid  and  regular  conduct  cause  less  favour- 
able antecedents  to  be  forgotten ;  and  the  ex-actrcss,  hav- 
ing now  become  a  marcIiione«s  or  duchess,  soon  numbers 
in  her  salons  all  that  patrician  pride  accounts  most  state- 
ly and  high-bred,  and  all  that  morality  reckons  as  most 
rigidly  severe. 

Now  and  then  it  happens,  that  a  man  seduces  the  wife 
of  his  friend.  The  friend  is  angry  thereat,  as  is  natural. 
In  France,  in  such  a  case,  there  would  be  a  duel ;  here 
there  is  a  law  suit.  Instead  of  a  ball  tlirough  the  body 
or  a  sword-thrust,  the  husband  obtains  an  award  of  some 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling,  as  a  compensation  for  Uie 
loss  of  his  wife.  By  the  same  judgment  he  is  rid  of  his 
guilty  partner,*  and  she  becomes  tlie  wife  of  her  seducer; 
often  exhibiting,  in  her  new  position,  a  rigour  of  princi- 
ples and  a  regularity  of  conduct,  of  which  her  past  life 
gave  no  promise.  MoraUty  is  thus  made  to  harmonise 
with  private  feelings. 

It  is  now  observed,  that  abductions,  which  were  very 
frequent  some  years  ago,  become  each  year  of  rarer  oc- 
currence. Shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  tliisin  improved 
manners,  or  ascribe  it  to  a  progress  in  immorality  ? 
Opinions  are  very  much  divided  on  this  subject,  and  1 
shall  not  declare  mine. ' 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

One  of  the  most  commonly  vaunted  pretensions  of 
English  society  is  that  of  thoroughly  knowing  the  in- 
tercsts  and  the  people  of  other  countries.  From  this  to 
absolute  judgments  tliere  is  but  a  step,  and  that  stop  is 
so  rapidly  taken  that  reflection  has  not  time  to  inter- 
vene. It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  gravity  which  the 
English  carry  to  the  consideration  of  other  subjects,  on 
which  they  exercise  their  good  sense,  abandons  them  on 
these  occasions ;  more  especially,  when  one  hears  Uicm 
put  forth  such  fallacious  opinions  regarding  men  and 
things,  mistake  facts  so  strangely,  give  implicit  be- 
lief to  such  contemptible  authorities,  and  exhibit  so  little 
discernment  and  spirit  of  enquiry  when  examining  the 
considerations  on  which  they  form  tlieir  judgment 
Cautions  and  sensible  in  all  that  touches  the  interests  of 
their  own  country,  they  are  rash  and  inconsiderate  in  all 
that  concerns  other  nations.  And  nevertheless,  they  arc 
in  a  better  position  than  any  other  people  to  avoid  these 
freaks  of  judgment  They  travel  much,  visit  every 
thing,  question  on  all  occasions,  write  copious  notes. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask,  why  take  so  much  trouble  and 
fatigue  to  carry  back  incorrect  accounts  ?  Why  observe 
so  much,  and  aHer  all  see  so  ill  7  Hasty  as  they  arc  in 
their  opinions  and  judgments  on  the  political  affairs  of 
other  nations;  prejudiced  as  they  are  towards  tho£e  who 
figure  therein;  disposed  to  interfere,  as  they  must  be 
admitted  to  bo,  not  only  with  their  purse,  but  their  per- 
sons, in  quarrels  with  which  they  have  no  concern  ;  the 
English  nevertheless  allow  a  stranger,  with  manifest 
reluctance,  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  passes  in  England. 
Among  the  politest  Englishmen,  an  unequivocal  impa- 
tience is  exhibited ;  and  those  who  are  less  courteous, 
tike  no  pains  to  dissemble  their  feelings.  Nobody  could 
find  fault  with  tlie  English,  if  they  exhibited  towards 
other  nations  the  reserve  which  they  exact  from  strangers 
in  speaking  of  their  own. 

1'he  English  proclaim  themselves  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  the  enemies-of  despotism :  in  England,  love  of  country 
is  a  worship.  Enter  their  houses,  you  sliall  every  where 
see  the  bust  or  portrait  of  Napoleon.  Do  tlicy  perceive 
in  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  a  favourable 
leaning  towards  liberal  ideas,  hatred  of  despotism,  some 
foint  incl'uiation  to  prefer  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 
to  those  of  Franco?  This  is  hardly  possible.  Should 
not  one  rather  seek  tho  cause  of  this  infatuation  in  a 
leaning  towards  opinions  and  things  which  are  out  of 
the  common  line  7  In  this  case  one  must  either  sacri- 
fice tho  patriotism  or  the  good  sense  of  the  English  ;  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  tlieir  patriot- 
ism. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  English  character,  that 
the  defects  of  individuals  and  classes,  far  from  militating 
against  the  general  interest,  operate  rather  in  its  favour. 

Thus,  from  the  want  of  courage  in  the  common  peo- 
ple results  tlie  maintenance  of  order ;  from  the  pride  of 
the  better  classes,  national  pride ;  from  the  tliirst  al\er 
riches,  public  wealth ;  from  the  sluggishness  of  imagina- 
tion, the  hatred  of  change  imd  consequent  stability  of  in- 
stitutions; from  the  mania  to  distinguish  oneself  strange 


but  useful  institutions  ;  from  thn  severity  of  the  religion, 
a  soveritgr  of  manners;  from  a  spirit  of  propagandism, 
the  extension  of  English  commerce  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  from  the  distress  of  the  parent  state,  the  establish- 
inent  of  useful  colonies ;  from  the  sale  of  piibUc  places, 
even  of  seats  in  the  national  representation,  more  aptitude 
and  stronger  guarantees  on  the  part  of  tliose  who  devote 
their  fortune  to  the  pursuit  of  such  objects;  from  the  ro. 
volting  inequality  in  tlio  divisionofpropeity,  a  hierarchy 
which  connects  the  stato  and  private  individuals  in  a 
common  bond  of  union. 

This  disposition  of  the  social  order,  taken  in  its  general 
sense,  re-acts  upon  all  -the  minor  details ;  and  the  effect 
of  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  inconsistencies  dis- 
coverable in  its  institutions,  and  the  real  and  obvious 
defectiveness  of  its  organiiation,  England  holds  a  very 
distinguished  rank  amongst  the  best  governed  and  tlie 
most  flourishing  nations  of  the  present  ^ay ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  they  go  back,  all  its  historical  recollections 
must,  on  a  comparison  with  otlier  countries,  redound  to 
its  advantage. 

Duels  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  England.  The  calm 
tone  in  which  the  English  carry  on  their  discussions — 
their  habitual  coldness  of  disposition — the  absence  of 
susceptibility,  even  as  respects  certain  words,  which, 
however  ofrcnsive  in  otlicr  languages,  have  no  meaning 
in  theirs — the  extreme  severity  of  tlic  law,  which,  when 
a  duel  has  been  attended  with  death,  subjects  the  victor 
to  the  fikte  of  the  vanquished — the  stigma  which  attaches 
alike  to  duelling  and  duellists,  these  circumstances  limit 
to  a  very  few  cases  the  necessity  of  seeking  redress  for 
injuries  by  an  appeal  to  personal  courage  or  skill. 
Instead  of  fighting,  recourse  is  had  to  law,  and  this  mode 
of  settling  differences  is  sanctioned  by  public  opinion  as 
the  only  natural  one.  Are  we,  then,  to  infer  tliat  tlie 
English  are  deficient  in  bravery  because  they  sue  for  an 
award  of  pecuniary  damages  instead  of  giving  a  sword 
thrust  or  firing  a  shot  in  return  for  a  box  in  the  ecgr  7 
Assuredly  not  British  valour  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
and  the  praises  universally  bestowed  upon  them  are 
borne  out  by  their  glorious  deeds.  The  courage  we 
speak  of  is  less  common  than  it  is  in  France :  it  displays 
itself  in  a  manner  and  according  to  rules  peculiarly 
English  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  solid,  and  may  prove  quite  as 
bcneficid  to  the  state,  as  tlio  courage  of  any  other  nation. 

The  English  have  a  custom  of  showing  every  thing : 
when  they  undertake  the  task  of  gratifying  a  stranger's 
curiosity,  they  overwhelm  it,  and  arc  unsparing  ot  tho 
most  minute  and  insignificant  details.  In  a  town,  no 
part  of  it,  however  repulsive  to  tlie  sight — no  building, 
however  wretched,  escapes  their  zeal  as  ciceroni.  In  a 
house,  they  take  you  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and 
draw  your  attention  to  every  tiling  it  contains  :  tlierc  is 
no  getting  out  of«a  library,  a  museum,  or  a  collection  of 
works  of  art ;  they  make  you  open  every  book  in  succes- 
sion,  examine  tlic  most  insignificant  painting,  odmire 
tho  object  least  worthy  of  attention.  There  is  in  this 
habit  nothing  open  to  serious  criticism,  and  I  mention  it 
only  OS  conveying  to  the  mind  tlie  idea  of  a  species  of 
national  tic. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  Englislunan  on 
the  continent,  and  an  Englishman  in  London.  Hence 
originates  the  erroneous  opinion  formed  of  the  English 
on  the  other  side  of  the  straits — an  opinion  founded  on 
the  defects  as  well  as  tlie  virtues  of  their  character.  The 
fault  of  this  error  lies  not  in  the  judges,  but  in  the 
judged :  the  former  pronounce  wi  opinion  on  v.-hat  they 
see ;  the  latter  exhibit  themselves  in  an  assumed  character, 
and  this  fictitious  character  is  not  so  ostimal>lo  as  their 
natural  one. 

An  Englishman  abroad  advertises,  in  a  manner,  his 
desire  to  preserve  the  customs  of  his  country;  he  even 
exaggerates  these,  lest  any  of  the  details  should  escape  : 
he  pushes  his  prejudices  even  to  this  extent,  that  ho 
wishes  to  bend  the  customs  of  every  country  he  visits  to 
those  of  England ;  he  evinces  susceptibility,  disdain, 
pride ;  he  requires  attention  witliout  making  any  effort 
to  deserve  it,  and  is  every  where  at  his  ease.  Does  he 
enter  a  sa/ow,  he  hardly  bows  to  you — awaits  an  intro- 
duction (a  usage  foreign  to  every  country  except  Eng- 
land) before  he  commences  a  conversation,  and  is  of- 
fended at  tlio  least  neglect  of  those  observances  of  which 
he  fancies  he  should  be  the  object  The  crowd  should, 
in  his  idea,  pack  itself  tighter  in  order  to  give  a  free 
passage  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  or  four  daughters, 
who  hang  upon  liim,  and  would  not  for  the  world  bo 
sep^iTat^'d.  He  is  inexorable  on  the  point  of  conceding 
tho  smallest  English  custom,  lest  it  should  tend  to  im- 
peach that  nationality  of  which  he  is  sq  proud. 

An  Englishman  at  home  U  quite  a  different  being : 
pr^'udiccd  in  fSmur  of  strangers,  he  lays  himself  ont  te 
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please  tliem  by  adopting  their  manners  and  tfieir  lan- 
guage, and  exaggerating  the  advantages  of  both.  On 
these  occasions  he  divests  himself  altogether  of  his  na- 
tional habitF,  to  sympathise  more  fblly  with  strangers, 
and  exhibits  a  politeness,  a  coartesy,  and  a  readiness  to 
oblige,  which  the  persons  who  had  seen  him  out  of  his 
own  country  could  form  no  idea  of. 

There  is  some  radical  vice  either  in  the  character, 
domestic  organisation,  or  cuntoms  of  the  English,  for 
they  are  contented  no  where :  they  appear  tormented  by 
a  rage  of  locomotion  which  drives  them  from  town  to 
country,  from  their  native  land  to*  other  countries — from 
their  estates  to  the  sea  side.  It  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment  to  them  whether  they  shall  be  happier  at  this 
place  than  at  that ;  their  great  object  is,  not  to  be  to- 
morrow where  they  are  to-day.  The  variety  and  amuse- 
ment which  other  people  seek  in  the  exercise  of  their 
imagination^thc  English  look  for  in  a  change  of  place  : 
when  they  have  exhausted  land-journeys,  they  shut 
tliemselvcs  up  within  the  nxu*row  wooden-  walls  of  a 
yacht — behold  them  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  the  sea,  sailing  about  without  de6nite  end  or 
purpose,  unlimited  as  to  time,  without  prospect  of  pre- 
sent or  future  enjoyment,  and  already  looking  forward 
to  the  end  of  that  pleasure  they  are  about  to  indulge  in. 

This  mania  is  not  confined  to  individuals;  it  is  com- 
mon to  a  great  number  of  families  of  all  classes  and 
ranks,  and  of  various  fortunes.  Without  speakin|r  of 
Brighton,  vrhere,  in  subserviency  to  fashion,  some  of  the 
winter  months  should  bo  passed,  (fiitiguingly  enough  it 
must  bo  admitted,)  one  sees  on  all  the  public  roads 
numbers  of  families  who  quit  commodious  habitations, 
ond  all  the  agriment  attached  to  actual  ownership,  in 
order  to  eetiblish  themselves  as  lodgers  in  other  coun- 
tries, there  to  undergo  all  the  miseries  which  result  firom 
non-possession.  Customs,  afiections,  habits,  love  of  soil, 
every  thing  is  sacrificed,  before  an  English  family  are 
informed  what  they  shall  find  at  their  new  abode ;  for 
their  preference  is  not  determined  on  any  ground  of 
reason,  but  suggested  by  tlie  whim  of  tlie  moment :  peo- 
ple travel  to  Italy,  to  Saxony,  to  France,  to  Scotland, 
from  one  county  to  another,  without  any  precise  object 
in  view. 

On  leaving  England,  families  let  their  houses :  and  if 
the  term  is  not  expired  on  their  return,  they  hire  another 
house  for  a  month,  for  a  week*  or  for  a  year,  as  the  case 
may  be.  When  they  find  it  inconvenient  to  travel  to 
any  distance,  they  remove  from  one  quarter  of  the  town 
to  anotlier,  rather  than  remain  stationary. 

A  foreigner  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  that  comfort , 
which  is  the  Englishman's  boast,  is  so  general  that  he 
finds  it  wherever  an  unreflecting  caprice  may  conduct 
him;  and  if,  supposing  it  to  exist  in  England,  the  EInglish 
carry  it  with  them  to  tlie  continent?  CompelM  to 
answer  negatively,  he  asks  if  this  "  comfort"  is,  after  all, 
00  real  and  so  extensive  a  blessing  as  the  English  pre- 
tend ? — and,  from  question  to  question,  he  proceeds  to 
doubt  whether  this  Bvmmum  bonum  is  really  so  valuable 
and  necessary,  sacrificed  as  it  is  bo  very  lightly  by  the 
English  themselves. 

LIFE  OF  A  FOREIGNER. 

Thero  arc  two  indispensable  conditions  necessary  to 
the  foreigner  who  wishes  to  pass  his  time  agreeably  in 
London  :  plenty  of  money,  and  a  distinguished  social 
position,  a  celebrity,  or  a  name  which  stands  in  the 
place  of  it  He  should  prepare  himself  to  pay  very 
dearly  for  tlie  hospitality  which  he  is  obliged  to  seek  in 
fumbhed  apartments,  as  well  as  for  every  article  with 
which  he  has  not  had  the  prudence  to  provide  himself. 
The  comparatively  dear  price  at  which  all  consumable 
and  other  articles  arc  sold,  is  still  further  enhanced  to 
foreigners,  by  the  established  custom  of  charging  them 
double  for  every  thing.  This  is  a  custom  observed  in  alt 
countries,  but  In  none  is  it  so  religiously  followed  as  in 
England. 

A  foreigner  should  be  pleased  in  English  society,  so 
much  is  ho  the  object  of  delicate  and  unwearied  kind- 
ncss  ;  so  great  are  the  c^rts  made  to  obtain  his  good 
opinion,  in  return  for  the  services  heaped  upon  him.  The 
pleasure  which  he  finds  i»  society  ought  above  all  to  be 
attributed  to  the  English  ladies,  who,  with  a  grace  free 
from  coquetry,  a  kindness  without  affectation,  occupy 
themselves  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  house.  Almost 
all  Englishwomen  speak  French  with  fluency,  and  they 
employ  this  language  exclusively  in  conversations  in 
whicli  Ftrangcrs  take  a  part  They  know  how  to  show 
their  learning  without  pedantry,  and  they  have  the 
talent  to  keep  up  a  conversation,  whatever  be  the  turn  it 
lakes. 

The  men  are  colder,  jnore  reserved,  more  penetrated 


with  their  national  dignity.  Their  politeness  is  neither 
apparent,  nor  engaging.  One  may  say  of  it,  indeed,  that 
it  consists  in  desiring  to  be  asked  for  that  which  they 
ought  to  ofler. 

To  the  two  conditions  already  mentioned,  as  indis- 
pensable towards  an  agreeable  existence  in  London,  a 
third  must  be  joined.  It  is  a  title ;  a  qualification  which 
precedes  your  name.  You  are  then  sought  for,  preached 
up,  lionised.  You  become  an  object  of  curiosity,  that  is 
looked  at,  studied,  and  sometimes  questioned  to  impor- 
tunity. On  a  foreigner's  complaisance  in  lending  hifb- 
self  to  this  national  habit  depends  tlie  sort  of  reception 
he  meets  with.  If  you  are  in  a  condition  to  gratify  it, 
you  should  not  hesitate  in  complying,  the  more  especially 
as,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of^  tlie  questioner,  you 
can  do  so  without  any  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity.  The 
English  ladies  are  grateful  for  this  obligingness  and  for 
the  polite  manners  of  strangers;  tlieir  endeavours  to 
justify  these  marks  of  attention  prove  tliat  they  are  not 
msensible  to  them. 

Possessed  of  the  advantages  we  have  laid  down,  one  is 
sure  to  cniov  in  England  all  the  agrhnens  which  can 
grace  the  lile  of  a  man  of  the  world.  But,  if  these  ad- 
vantages arc  wanting,  you  must  fly  a  comitry  where 
you  are  only  considered  in  relation  to  tlio  part  you  can 
play  in  it,  or  to  that  which  you  have  played  elsewhere ; 
however  severe,  however  multiplied  the  privations  which 
you  impose  upon  yourself,  they  are  unable  to  contend 
against  the  enormity  of  the  prices  and  the  continual  de- 
mands upon  your  purse. 

ENGLISH  FORTONES. 

The  extreme  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  all  sorts 
of  property  in  England  can  alone  explain  the  marvel* 
lous  wealth  of  some  individuals.  The  effect  of  the  law 
of  primogeniture  (securing*  as  it  does,  tlie  greater  part 
of  the  fortune  to  the  eldest  son)  is  to  throw  after  a  few 
generations  the  whole  fee  of  the  soil  into  a  very  small 
number  of  bands.  The  equality  that  might  be  produced 
by  dissipation,  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the 
chances  of  commercial  speculation  and  the  different 
circumstances  which  change  the  social  position ;  can 
have  no  influence  on  the  greater  part  of  noble  Smiles, 
on  account  of  the  system  of  majorats  and  entails,  which 
constitute  the  bases  of  real  property,  and  ensure  the 
maintenance  of  lars^e  fortunes.. 

This  system  of  inequality  must  have  advantages 
compensating  for  those  disadvantages  which  common 
sense  appears  to  point  out ;  for  here  competency  is  gene- 
raL  The  exceptions  are  not  at  all  so  numerous  as  those 
which  afflict  the  observer  in  a  country  governed  upon 
the  system  of  an  equal  distribution  of  property. 

Whilst  the  younger  children,  excluded  from  the  divi. 
sion  of  the  paternal  property,  obtain  an  advantageous 
position  by  the  resources  which  A  varied  industry  pre- 
sents, the  eldest  maintain  the  splendour  and  augment 
the  wealth  of  their  house.  Tlioy  ofXen  employ  their 
fortunes  less  according  to  the  suggestions  of  their'  own 
will,  than  according  to  public  opinion  and  irresistible 
custom.  In  truth  they  are  but  the  stewards  and  dis- 
{lensers  of  their  revenues.  Tlie  tendency  to  accumula- 
tion is  prevented  by  their  expensive  pleasures,  by  the 
luxury  and  elegant  style  of  their  houses,  by  the  neces- 
sity they  labour  under  of  keeping  up  their  grounds,  by 
the  attention  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  agriculture. 
The  circulation  of  their  capital  is  also  promoted  by  the 
golden  suffrages  they  buy  of  electors,  who  send  them 
or  their  relatives  to  parliament,  thus  perpetuating  an 
influence  which  they  are  very  eager  to  uphold.  The 
sums  expended  on  these  occasions  not  only  exhaust 
whatever  savings  may  have  been  made,  but  often  trench 
upon  anticipated  resources.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
this  expenditure  has  a  very  remarkable  effect,  and  m 
the  actual  state  of  society  in  Europe,  one  should  consider 
the  sway  exercised  by  a  large  fortune  and  an  illustri- 
ous  name  over  interested  or  grateful  dependents  as  a 
phenomenon  worthy  of  remark. 

For  the  middle  classes,  commerce  and  places  in  the 
colonies  offer  sure  asylums ;  military  and  naval  rank, 
and  church  preferment,  with  the  rich  emoluments 
thereto  attatohcd,  offer  to  the  older  branches  of  great 
families  the  means  of  nursing,  or  improving,  their  pri- 
vate fortune.  Honours  obtained  in  these  professions 
repair  in  some  sort  the  unequal  distribution  of  real  pro- 
peKy,  and  often  raise  up  to  eminence  those  of  lowly  for- 
tune. Thus  a  brilliant  lot  awaitt*  the  elder  branches, 
while  an  advantageous  position  is  assured  to  the  younger. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  presents  an  orderly 
and  satisfactory  air  which  announces  a  real  prosperity. 

Viewed  under  the  relative  woll.being  of  classes  and 


individuals,  Englahd  bears  off  tlie  palm  fiom  the  most 
favoured  countries  of  the  universe.  In  no  king^m 
docs  such  a  wide  spread  competency  prtvail.  To  wUi 
are  we  lo  attribute  this  result,  if  not  to  the  distribaiiau 
of  property  7 

If  one  took  only  into  account  the  immensity  of  cer- 
tain largo  fortunes,  whose  overgrownmagnKadewoiki 
seem  to  depend  on  the  absolute  poverty  of  a  TutaaiD. 
ber  of  individuals,  one  would  have  some  difficahjo 
discovering  the  secondary  causes  of  thit  general  proi. 
perity.  Of  how  many  small  fortunes  are  composed  tk 
colossal  incomes  of  a  Duke  of  Bedfoid,  a  Duke  of  B» 
cleuch,  of  a  Marquis  of  Worcester,  of  a  Marquis  of  SiiC 
ford,  whofte  rent-rolls  vary  from  four  to  eight  milliouof 
francs?  end  those  of  a  number  of  private  indiTkheJii 
who  would  consider  themselves  poor  if  their  incowditf 
not  amount  to  six  or  eight  thousand  pounds a.yeii,(<i« 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  thousand  frant] 
London,  the  city  alone  excepted,  is  the  property  afi 
dozen  persons,  upon  whose  grouad  the  houtei  ni 
squares  are  built.  The  ground-rent  amooats  to  levt 
ral  times  the  revenue  of  the  soil,  and  after  t  cerUii 
numbcr.of  years,  the  houfcs  revert  to  the  ground  iasi 
lord.  There  are  some  individuals  who  posien  (woff 
three  thousand,  other  five  or  six  thousand  hosMi 
This  kind  of  pro|>rielorsbip  exists  in  ahnost  tU  (osii 
which  have  increased  of  late.*  It  is  ao  ifiexki«(Aif 
source  of  wealth  for  the  proprietors. 

The  fortunes  of  corporate  bodies  are  not  lew  noHk' 
able  than  those  of  private  individuals.  TheoniumtiH 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  property  in-Wnitiicb 
produces  to  each  an  annual  income  of  many  BulliaHor 
francs. 

Tlie  corporations  of  London,  and  those  of  lfepno> 
pal  towns,  possess  in  houses,  lands,  and  piAiie  fids 
immense  properties.    These  are  suflicientiy  ttAvu* 
aged  with  a  view  to  productiveness,  bat  very  illBUii{> 
ed,  if  one  considers  the  application  which  isiMdeof 
their  produce.     This  may  or  may  not  increase  tbcm 
of  general  wealth.     Every  thing  depends  on  the  ctfott 
of  those  who  happen  for  the  time  to  be  thenanifVi 
and  on  the  conditions  which  they  impose  on  the  diuv 
bution  and  arrangement  of  tJie  property. 

Governed  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  or  by  the  rooiined 
unreflecting  habit,  the  English  people  have  been  c» 
tent  with  this  state  of  things.     It  is  now  wished  16|)S- 
suade  John  Bull,  that  he  ought  to  conMilt  ooisimi 
sense,  or  rather  sound  reason,  and  allow  himself  to  ^ 
carried  away  by  theories  and  changes,  which  wonldec 
tablish  a  more  equal  distribution  of  weallli.   Tiw  y^ 
is  atti  active.     The  mind  must  be  powerfully  wdacii 
by  all  the  considerations   which  present  themseiveis 
support  of  the  new  system,  and  above  alK  a  syiitea  ^ 
this,  which  interests  so  many  people.    ItisdiffioA* 
refrain  from  trying  a  remedy  which  oflfers  somtnja^ 
spoils.     Let,  however,  the  machinery  of  sach  a  ly* 
bo  once   put  in  action,  and  hs  consequences  ue  i^t 
sistible.    That  social  order  which  exists  at  premlvi^ 
disappear,  and  who  can  say  what  shall  occupy  ii»f^' 
Who  can  tell  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  at  lln^" 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  the  cbtf{(^ 

The  administration  and  expenditure  of  thoss^*^ 
of  which  1  have  been  speaking  would  appetrtoN^* 
vast  combinations,  and  a  machinery  not  in  ^^ 
with  the  manners  of  tlie  age.  Were  the  poiiM"*'  "'' 
income  of  160,000/.  sterling  to  keep  forty  n^l'*'^ 
in  his  ante-chambers,  one  hundred  horses  in  his*^"^ 
a  sumptuous  table,  and  a  sporting  establJshw^^^ 
would  appear  to  have  attained  the  limits  aisifid " 
luxury,  by  the  habits  of  our  social  state. 

An  inconsiderable  part  of  such  a  fortune  '^f^ 
fice  for  these  expenses,  excessive  as  they  ap|*)  , 
the  taste  for  improvements  demands  another  P***V 
it.  Roads  and  canals  are  made,  palaces  and  ^"t 
are  constructed,  the  proprietor  gKes  himself  np^^r 
expensive  mania  of  innovations  and  improvemcntfJ 
wishes  to  become  a  member  of  parliament,  and  ^^^'^ 
in  along  with  him,  his  relations  and  dependents,  <*J 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  arc  devoted  lotnj 
puriwses.  But  this  is  not  all ;  his  esUtea  mu«t  bej^ 
cd  to;  and  forty  men  are  perhaps  paid  for  ibspoH** 
of  protecting  his  game.  In  order  to  avoid  the  ^^^^.^ 
nience  of  being  constantly  attended  by  a  n""**"^'jS,. 
of  domestics,  a  complete  set  remains  at  each  cftaK»« 
mont,  although  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  P"^^^ 
tor  only  resides  thero  for  a  few  days  in  ^^^']^j 
extravagance  commanded  by  ban  totit  and  a  protfip 

»  Devonport,  which  contains  a  population  of  W 
thousand  inhabitanta,  belongs  lo  a  single  propnewr. 
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to  which  ideaa  of  sfrmndeur  and  digmtj  arc  atUchod, 
disposo  of  the  rest  of  his  wealth.  Such  arc  the  tnean^ 
adopted  by  the  people  of  large  fortune  in  England  in  the 
disbursement  of  their  wealth,  which  has  the  effect  of 
producing  a  competence  in  alt  classes  of  society. 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 


It  18  in  their  vast  and  magnificent  chateaux  *^n  the 
eountrj  that  the  English  di:»play  all  their  luxury. 
Here  it  is  that  the  appointments  of  their  servants,  the 
profosion  of  their  table,  the  beauty  of  their  equipages, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable.  In  the  month  of 
July,  Liondon  is  abandoned  by  that  portion  of  society 
which  piques  itself  ou  governing  the  fashion  and  giv- 
ing the  ion.  The  portion  of  London  society  which  can- 
not afford  to  leave  town  assuoies  a  species  of  inatgidto^ 
goes  out  rarely,  and  receives  no  vbits.  In  addition, 
they  oaose  the  front  windows  of  their  houses  to  be  clos- 
ed, ao  that  nobody  may  suspect  that  they  are  still  in 
LoodoD. 

The  first  two  months  of  sojourn  at  their  country- 
■eats  the  English  consecrate  to  business:  they  invite  few 
•irangers,  and  limit  their  visits  to  a  few  near  neighbours. 
Is  the  month  of  Octot>er  visiting  commences:  a  numer- 
ous iMsts  of  visiters,  with  a  numerous  suite  of  servants 
and  horses,  fill  the    chateaux  of  the  high    nobiHty.< 
Wkiisi  afieoting  perfect  freedom,  and  proclaiming  ab- 
Miote  liberty,  these  country  reunions  ore,  nevertheless, 
remarkable  for  the  minute  <rf»crvance  of  a  rigorous  eti- 
qoelte.     Each  house  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  court,  with 
its  customs,  'iiM  laws,  its  pretensions. 

As  Eaglii^  day  is  much  cot  up  by  the  frequency  of 

moals.    Tea  is  served  up  at  nine  o'clock  :  and  at  this 

m^l  nobody  is  waited  for,  hardly  even  the  master  oi 

the  boose.    When  the  olock  strikes,  the  first  comers 

place  themselves  round  the  t&blc,   make  the  tea,  and 

help  themwlves  unceremoniously  to  bread,  butter,  and 

€ggs,  of  whidi  the  breakfast  is  composed.     On  a  sicIo« 

board  are  p/aced  cold  meats :  those  who  wish  for  a  slice 

^meat,  aland  up,  cut  off  a  suitable  portion,  and  return 

to  tb^r  places.     Neither  wine,  beer,  nor  water  are  serv- 

ed  at  thb  meal^-one  has  only  tea  or  coffee  to  quench 

eoe*s  tiiirst,  for  which  one  must  frequently  ai«k  the  person 

officiating  at  the  tea-table.    Custom  excludes  tiie  pre- 

sesee  of  servants ;  and  the  persons  composiiig  the  com- 

panj«  generally  occupied  in  reading  the  newspapers,  or 

with  their  letters,  do  not  think  of  supplying  the  want  of 

secvants  by  transmitting  from  hand  to  hand  such  things 

aa  ethers  have  need  of. 

Another  meal  unites  the  greater  part  of  the  company 
between  one  and  two  o^cloek.  Lunch  is  better  manag- 
ed then  the  breakfast,  and  is  served  as  the  dejeuners  a 
iafimrdutie  in  France. 

At  mx  o*clock  the  company  assembles  in  the  draw- 
ing-room.   The  toilet  of  the  men   is  expected  to  be 
made  with  great  care :  the  ladies,  dressed  as  for  the 
most  brilliant  toiries  of  the  capital,  make  a  dispUy  ot 
ttieir  dtamsods,  and  of  tliose  dresses  which  thoy  have 
received  from  London  or  Paris.     In  the  ante-room,  tVe 
servants  are  ranged  in  straight  lines  on  either  side. 
The  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  occupy  arm- 
chairs at  either  extremity  of  the  table  :  the  guests  place 
themselves  without  ofiectation  according  to  their  re- 
flective ranks. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  a  fourth  and  last  repast,  serv- 
ed on  trays,  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  whoso 
siomaoliB  are  not  conteuted  with  the  repasts  of  tiie  d;iy. 
This  last  meal  is  composed  of  cold  meat  and  broiled 
fowls,  covered  with  a  layer  of  cluvcs,  pepper,  capsicum, 
and  sialt.  A  few  glasses  of  hot  wine,  or  of  Sherry  or 
Madeira,  fiicilitate  the  digestion  of  this  last  repast. 

The  intervals  between  meals  are  devdied  to  riding, 

hunting,  coursing,  or  shooting,  to  visits  in  the  neigh- 

VpwtwwHt  or  to  reading,  ample  materials  for  which  are 

pfweiintod  by  the  immense  newspapers  of  the  capital  and 

tbe  weB-storcd  library  of  the  mansion. 

Tliere  are  occasions  on  which  all  8U|)eriority  of  rank 
disappears,  and  when  all  classes  are  confounded  to- 
jrethor.  Such  are  a  marriage,  a  birth,  or  a  recovery 
irom  ill  health.  Every  one  m  the  house  from  the  lord 
to  the  lowest  groom,  is  admitted  on  tliese  occasions. 

After  dinner  the  company  (on  this  day  more  numer- 
ous by  invitations  addressed  to  neighbours  not  general- 
ly visited,)  passes  into  the  largest  apartment  of  the 
mansion,  where  the  tenants  and  servants  are  already  as- 
seinbled.  The  principal  personage  walks  through  the 
crowd,  and  speaks  to  every  body.  He  then  sits  down  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  tlie  hall  with  his  private  friends, 


vants,  not  even  excepting  the  lowest.  The  men  are  in 
their  liveries,  the  women  in  their  best  dresses;  a  dance 
now  commences,  and  a  general  mtlange  soon  takes 
place.  Ranks  are  confounded,  and  the  glove  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house,  and  of  the  most  disdainful  lady,  is 
soiled  in  tiie  hand  of  a  gamekeeper  or  a  kitchen  boy.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  company  retires,  and  leaves  the  scene 
to  the  servants,  who  prolong  the  ball  and  their  moment- 
ary  equality,  till  the  hour  when  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  resume  their  accustomed  avocations  and  return  to 
ibeir  inferiority. 

To  sura  up,  this  ^ind  of  country-life  does  not  present 
all  the  pleasures  which  so  considerable  an  expense,  and 
the  apparent  liberty  enjoj^ed,  ought  to  procure.  One  does 
not  always  escape  the  prevailing  ennut,  resulting  from 
morning  meals  without  order,  or  from  the  solitary  walks 
which  follow  them.  Nor  does  the  etiquette  practised 
on  these  occasions  add  to  ease  or  good  fellowship;  for 
it  is  not  generally  the  custom  to  meet  or  acknowledge 
each  other's  acquaintance,  unless  in  the  evening.  The 
interminable  dinners  which  wind  up  the  day  do  not  tend 
much  to  enliven  it.  At  country -seats  in  England,  there 
is  certainly'  much  display  of  lortunc,  and  all  the  iclat 
and  pomp  which  vanity  can  desire ;  but  there  is  want- 
ing the  fVecdom,  the  pleasure,  the  ease,  which  one  finds 

a  French  chateau.     After  a  sojourn  of  some  months. 
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we  discover  that  we  have  spent  our  time  and  our  money, 
and  obtained  in  return  a  change  of  scene  and  place  and 
iittle  pleasure — noise  withont  gaiety,  much  society  and 
little  true  affection;  in  a  word,  a  great  deal  of  luxury 
and  little  enjoyment. 


ENGLISHWOMEN. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  persuade  them  to 
the  contrary,  Englishwomen  play  in  society  a  very  un- 
important part.  Their  education  would  appear  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  very  different  future  from  that  which  is 
reserved  for  them.  But  the  national  manners  impose 
a  yoke  upon  them ;  and  one  sees  the  most  decided  cha- 
racters prostrated  before  custom,  assuming  that  apparent 
jinifbrmity  which  distinguishes  the  exterior  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Happy  effect  of  tJic  empire  of  custom, 
amongst  a  grave  and  reflecting  nation,  which  has  had 
the  wisdom,  up  to  the  present  time,  neither  to  examine 
nor  discuss  its  manners  and  constitution,  which  has  con- 
sequently preserved  both  from  change. 

English  female  education  proposes  not  to  itself  to  cre- 
ate special  beings — a  species  of  idols,  destined  to  be 
placed  on  a  pedestal  to  attract  the  attention,  command 
the  admiration,  and  receive  the  homage  of  mankind. 
It  is  in  general  rather  private  than  public ;  masters  at- 
tend to  teach  history,  music,  and  drawing.  A  Swiss 
governess  (for  Switzerland  generally  supplies  governesses 
to  Great  Britain)  familiarises  the  pupils  with  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  tiie  French  language.  Habits  of 
order  and  subordination  result  from  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tercourse between  parents  and  their  children.  Maternal 
affection  is  seldom  accompanied  with  that  officiousness 
so  prevalent  in  France.  Instead  of  an  interchange  of 
caresses,  it  is  limited  to  attentions  on  the  one  part  and 
respect  on  the  other ;  and  the  admirable  subordination 
which  distingubhos  the  political  arrangement  takes  its 
origin  from  Sie  bosom  of^  domestic  life.  The  direction 
given  to  their  infancy  and  youth  indisposes  Englishwo- 
men to  display.  Their  education  leaves  something  to 
desire,  it  is  true,  on  trivial  points ;  but  these  imperfec- 
tions may  in  some  sort  be  considered  as  advantages. 
Englishwomen  do  not  hesitate  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
talents,  of  which  a  too  complaisant  flattery  might  render 
them  vain,  to  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers.  Reason 
applauds  such  sacrifices.  The  piano  is  no  longer  opened 
unless  it  be  to  supply  the  place  of  the  violin  at  an  off- 
hand ball ;  and  the  albums,  for  which  the  pencils  and 
crayons  of  a  whole  society  had  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, are  only  turned  over  by  the  idle.  The  greater 
number  of  English  ladies  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
French  and  Italian  literature ;  they  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages  without  either  pedantry 
or  affectation. 

The  fireedom  which  girls  enjoy  ui  the  interval  between 
the  completion  of  their  education  and  their  marriage  ap- 
pears to  be  a  singular  initiation  into  the  seriousness  and 
reserve  of  the  conjugal  state :  you  see  them  shopping  or 
making  visits,  followed  by  a  servant,  talking  witii  men 
of  their  acquaintance  whom  they  meet,  as  well  as  riding 
out  on  horsebaek.  They  keep  up  a  correspondence 
without  giving  the  least  account  of  it ;  and  oflen  appear 
at  balls  without  their  mothers,  attended  by  a  friend,  who 
accompanies  tliem  thither  and  brings  them  home,  with- 


inconvenicnces,  since  it  prevails  without  influencing,  in 
any  degree,  the  habits  or  duties  which  women  contract 
in  marrying.  Subiect,  tliencefbrward,  to  the  most  trifling 
wishes  of  their  husbands,  they  renounce,  in  order  to 
please  him,  almost  all  the  enjoyments  of  youth ;  above 
all,  dancing,  which  is  forbidden  to  English  wives  by  the 
greater  part  of  English  husbands.  They  ride  out  less 
frequently,  and  only  when  it  suits  the  husband's  pleasure 
to  accompany  them.  Never  interfering  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  household,  their  sterile  prerogative  is 
limited  to  do  the  honours  of  their  table,  and  their  draw- 
ing-rooms— those  enjoyments  of  self-love  which  custom 
reserves  to  them.  These  serious  habits  are  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  tlie  rapid  increase  of  their  families. 

A  sort  of  presentiment  of  the  privation  attendant  upon 
married  lilb  renders  Englishwomen  less  forward  to  en- 
ter into  this  state.  They  rarely  marry  earlier  than^be- 
tween  twenty-two  and  twenty-four.  I'he  ten  first  years 
of  wedded  life  are  generally  spent  in  giving  effect  to  the 
command  of  "  increase  and  multiply ;"  the  ten  years 
which  follow  are  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  their 
children,  over  whom  they  exercise  thq  most  constant  and 
praiseworthy  superintendence.  Their  youth  has  already 
passed  ;  their  tastes  have  now  disappeared.  Without  e^ 
fort,  without  regrets,  almost  without  reflection,  they  bo- 
gin  to  grow  old  in  the  practice  of  a  kind  of  life  rendered 
the  more  supportable,  because  no  tontrast  or  comparison 
is  placed  before  their  eyes  to  make  them  feel  its  detth- 
greinent. 

In  observing  English  ladies  occupied  in  their  bouses^ 
one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  they  wcto  exclusively 
engaged  in  the  regulation  of  them.  Here  would  be  a 
great  mistake;  they  hardly  know  the  names  of  the 
guests  invited  by  their  husbands.  In  all  that  relates  to 
household  economy  tliey  are  not  better  informed ;  the 
husbands  order  every  thing.  But  the  ladies  recompense 
themselves  for  their  passive  nullity  by  spending  largely 
their  toilet    Their  equipages  are  brilliant.     From 


on 


who  are  ranged  in  files  on  either  side  of  him.     At  the  out  concerning  herself  about  them  while  at  tlie  ball. 


other  end,  and  in  the  same  order^  aie  ranged  the  ser- 


This  state  of  fireedom  presents  either  rare  or  trivial 


time  to  time,  they  display  their  diamonds  in  tlieir  sa- 
lons, and  their  plumes  of  feathers  in  an  opera-box,  or  at 
the  queen's  drawing-room. 

Twice  or  tlircc  times  a  year  they  do  the  honours  of 
balls  or  routs  to  a  company  invited  in  their  names. 
Their  happiness  is  complete,  when  they  see  a  long  arti- 
cle in  the  newspapers,  composed  by  themselves  or  by  an 
oflicious  friend,  and  paid  for  as  an  advertisement,  in- 
Ibmiing  all  London  and  all  England  of  the  most  minute 
details  of  the/e£es  they  l^avc  given. 

English  ladies  owe  to  their  education,  if  not  to  their 
character,  a  great  deal  of  their  internal  happiness.  The 
ill  humour  of  a  husband  is  never  sharpened  by  a  reply 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  llie  brusquerie  is  blunted  by 
the  patience  of  a  wife;  and  an  observation,  however 
sharp,  never  provokes  a  quarrel  on  her  part. 

Englishwomen  employ,  moreover,  on  officiousness  and 
an  active  care,  which  attadi  and  fix  their  husbands. 
They  never  make  the  state  of  their  health  the  pretext 
for  complaint  or  opposition.  An  extreme  neatness,  a 
recherche  even,  in  their  dress,  habitual  to  Englishwomen, 
and  not  neglected  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  indicates  to 
tlie  husband  (who  cannot  fail  to  remark  it)  the  desire  to 
be  agreeable.  Kindness  and  attentions  of  all  kinds  co- 
erce the  husband  into  a  reciprocity  of  good  offices;  and 
love,  at  first  a  duty,  becomes  at  length  a  habit,  a  sort  of 
second  nature. 

Englishwomen  thus  attain  (afler  having  passed  through 
a  life  without  variety,  without  lively  jSeasure,  without 
great  chagrins)  an  honoured  old  age,  preserving  the  at- 
tire, tlie  neatness,  and  many  of  the  tastes  of  youth. 

The  Englishwomen  want  that  vx)cation  to  which 
France  has  been  indebted  for  the  excellent  tan  which  is 
so  much  admired  in  the  world.  They  do  not  seek  to 
reign  over  society;  to  regulate  and  maintain  its  usages  ; 
to  call  before  their  tribunal  the  young  men  who  permit 
themselves  to  violate  these  usages :  they  do  not,  in  a 
word,  exercise  that  sort  of  censorship  which  anticipates 
invasion,  and  represses  the  errors  of  **  mmutaU  /ofi."  It 
is  to  their  neglect  of  this,  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
their  prerogatives,  that  is  attributable  the  laUsez-aUer  ob- 
servable in  many  of  the  salons  of  London,  but  which* 
abound  nevertheless  in  the  elements  of  a  first-rate  society. 
Here  would  be  a  part  to  play  for  those  ladies  who  had 
lost  the  empire  of  youth ;  a  part  which  would  surround 
them  with  much  Consideration  and  a  respect  accompanied 
with  fear.  It  would  create  in  En|rland  that  which  was 
in  France  (when  a  society  really  existe<l  there ;) — namely 
a  council  of  venerable  ladies,  whose  censure  all  feawd 
to  whoso  judgments  all  bowed  acquiescence. 

English  literature  is  indebted  to  the  female  pen  for  a 
great  many  works  of  distinguished  merit,  chiefly  in  the 
walk  of  romance.    The  social  habits  of  their  country 
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rentier  the  occasions  rare  indeed  when  EnifUsh women 
can  shine  In  society.  They  are,  therefore,  neccssituted 
to  write,  and  they  do  so  with  a  grace  and  refinement  of 
phse^vation,  which  give  a  very  piquant  character  to  their 
productions. 

To  some  of  these  literary  ladies  is  given,  I  know  not 
why,  the  name  of  blne-stockings.  They  cultivate  the 
sciences,  and  do  not,  any  more  than  in  France,  esca[)e 
ihe  ridicule  which  overtakes  tlie  claim  to  bcl  esprit. 

It  may  bo  asked  what  are  religion  and  manners  in 
ihe  midst  of  this  contrast  of  an  uncontradicted  youth, 
pnd  a  riper  age  enjoying  so  little  liberty  ? 

Religion  and  manners  arc  just  what  they  are  else- 
jvhere. 

Religion  7  With  some  women  religion  is  an  ardent 
piety,  eager  to  know  and  prone  to  discuss  theology,  and 
not  exempt  from  intolerance.  B*it  among  the  greater 
part  cf  women,  it  is  a  neglected  Bible  lying  on  a  bed- 
room table ;  it  is  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  Sunday ; 
precision  in  going  to  church,  a  grave  demeanour,  and  a 
0olemn  look  within  the  house  of  God,  an  apparent  zeal 
in  the  external  practices  of  religion,  and  a  great  indif- 
Terence  at  Uie  bottom  of  all. 

Manners  7  With  prudent  women  it  is  an  affectation 
of  doubt  of  the  virtue  of  women  of  otlier  countries,  and 
of  susceptibility  regarding  those  of  their  own  nation ;  it 
is  a  prudery  of  language  pushed  to  the  most  laughable 
affectation  ;  a  life  passed  in  the  society  of  husbands  ;  the 
continual  presence  of  a  growing  family;  it  is,  in  a  word, 
a  prudent  demeanour  on  the  part  of  women,  and  an  ex- 
treme reserve  on  the  part  of  men. 

With  those  women  who  form  Iho  exceptions,  and  on 
whom  tlie  malignity  of  the  public  has  seized  to  produce 
Bcandal,  it  is  sometimes  a  mixture  of  passion  and  love, 
of  amour  pro/jre^  and  of  those  sudden  and  viplent  bursts 
of  feeling  which  no  consideration  can  restrain ;  some- 
times it  is  guilt  produced  by  surprise,  by  inability  to 
guard  against  the  lures  of  the  seducer ;  an  opportunity 
neither  sought  for  nor  shunned — sometimes  it  is  crime 
without  love,  eclat  without  happiness,  faults  without  re- 
morse, perhaps  even  without  recollections,  as  they  have 
been  without  foresight  or  calcuUtion. 

It  has  please^  some  people  to  institute  comparisons 
between  the  women  of  England  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  but  they  have  not  shown  themselves  just  in  their 
ludgmenta  on  the  subject.  Tlie  protection  afforded  to 
the  one  by  the  social  system  has  not  been  aulRcientlv 
tnken  into* account;  nor  has  the  abandonment  in  which 
iho  others  are  lefl  by  the  usages,  the  manners,  the  preju- 
dices, nay,  the  very  laws  of  their  nation,  been  considered 
in  tlie  estimate. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted  th.it  the  English 
are  ambng  the  most  remarkable  women  in  Europe. 
They  combine  in  their  persons  not  only  beauty,  but  all 
that  renders  beauty  valuable,  devotion  to  their  duties, 
varied  accomplish tnentd,  cultivated  minds;  the  union,  in 
a  word,  of  all  that  constitutes  the  happiness  of  tlieir  do- 
mestic circle  and  tile  charm  of  society. 

•  •  •  f 

WATERING  PLACES. 

The  busiest  and  thp-  poorest  among  the  better  classes 
of  BIngland  have  always  a  certain  portion  of  time  and 
money  on  tlieir  hands,  the  employment  of  which  erabar. 
rasses  them.  This  arises  at  once  from  the  importance  and 
infrequency  of  the  business  requiring  their  attention, 
and  from  the  order  and  economy  which  preside  over 
their  expenses.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  af^er  having  passed 
Xhe  winter  in  Uic  country  and  the  spring  in  town,  it  is 
proper  they  should  devise  the  means  to  while  away  the 
idle  time  of  summer.  Rich  people  travel ;  poor  people 
go  to  the  continent,  to  seek  a  place  where  they  can  live 
economically,  cheating  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
make  a  tour.  The  middle  classes  fix  themselves  (under 
the  pretext  of  bathing)  upon  the  sea-side,  at  some  place 
to  which  a  short  vogue  has  been  given  by  the  caprice 
and  casual  presence  of  some  fashionable  families.  Such 
has  been  the  mania  for  eea-bathin?  in  England,  that 
towns  on  the  sea-coast  have  sprung  mto  existence  from 
the  effect  of  this  prevailing  passion.  Far  removed  from 
'the  capital,  destitute  of  safe  or  sheltering  harbours,  with- 
out industry  or  commerce,  these  creations  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  never  have  been  called  into  being. 
'  Among  these  towns  Brighton  may  be  cited  as  a  proof 
of  the  power  of  Whim  among  a  people,  who  do  not  pique 
.themselves  upon  excluding  singularity  from  their  habits 
and  their  conduct.  On  an  arid  soil,  unfavourable  to  ve- 
getationi  without  a  single  tree,  there  existed  a  few  years 
ago,  at  Brighton,  a  few  huts  of  fishermen  and  smugglers, 
which  have  on  a  sudden  been  metamorphosed  into  an 
extensive  and  magnificent  town.  A  fixed  population  of 
ihiriy  thousand  uovh  (which  is  doubled  during  certain 


months  of  the  year)  dwells  in  superb  houses,  conirtructed 
round  the  palace  built  by  George  the  Fourth ;  a  sovereigpi 
who  secluded  himself  from  the  public  view,  and  who,  m 
tlio  latter  years  of  his  life,  exhibited  a  dislike  of  the  soci- 
ety  of  those  whom  be  ought  to  have  admitted  to  his  inti- 
macy. The  nobility  went  to  pass  some  days,  and  after- 
wards somo  weeks,  in  the  town  which  was  his  favourite 
residence.  Many  persons  of  distinction  built  houses  at 
Brighton;  others  rented  them.  At  length  it  became 
fashionable  to  have  a  residence  there.  It  soon,  however, 
appeared  that  too  many  houses  wee  built  for  the  wants 
of  the  nobility.  Another  class  of  visiters  which  came 
afterwards  occnnied  them ;  and  in  a  few  years  this  town 
became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  frequented  in  Eng- 
land, its  rapid  progress  being  almost  unaccountable. 
What  would  become  of  it,  if  that  fashion,  which  has  fa- 
vourcd  its  development,  should  take  it  into  her  head  to 
bestow  her  Capricious  favours  elsewhere,  and  create  ano- 
ther city  ?  or,  if  the  population  which  comes  there  to  dis- 
sipate its  ennvif  should  discover  that  a  country  without 
trees,  a  sea  without  ships,  a  shore  without  a  harbour,  a 
town  without  public  institutions,  witliout  public  walks, 
without  any  other  means  of  diversion  than  perpetual  mo- 
tion— in  a  word,  a  ploce  created  Grod  knows  why, — what, 
I  say,  if  the  population  which  comes  thither,  should  at 
length  discover  that  Brighton  offers  few  resources  for 
killing  time,  and  that  tliero  arc  a  host  of  other  towns 
where  the  hours  would  hang  less  heavily  7  A  complete 
desertion  of  Brighton  might  then  be  predicted.  Its 
houses,  unsustained  by  trade  or  industry,  would  fall  into 
their  ancient  poverty;  the  momentary  interruption  of 
which  would  be  evidenced  by  ruins  of  brick,  and  by  the 
gross  which  would  spring  up  among  the  stones  m  its 
deserted  streets. 

Margate  and  Ramsgate,  by  tlieir  position  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  by  their  pleasant  site,  had,  be- 
fore Brighton  arrived  at  its  palmy  state,  drawn  to  them- 
selves the  crowd  of  rich  who  had  nothing  better  to  do. 
In  these  places,  deserted  for  Brighton,  the  brilliant  equi- 
pages of  former  days  have  not  re-appeared.  A  few  job- 
carriages,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  chairs  on  thrc^ 
wheels,  drawn  by  a  man  down  tlie  sloping  streets,  an? 
at  the  service  of  the  cits  of  London,  who  wish  to  ape 
people  of  consequence.  The  value  of  the  houses  at  Mar- 
gate and  Ramsgate*  as  well  as  their  trade,  decreases  or 
increases  in  tlie  ratio  of  the  number  or  the  rarity  of  the 
birds  of  piissago  who  come  to  visit  therru 

Other  towns,  such  as  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Wey- 
mouth, have  sought  to  invite  the  neighbouring  gentry, 
and  to  tempt  some  illustrious  whim  or  royal  prodigality 
in  imitating  tiie  older  watering-places.  In  one  part  of 
this  speculative  attempt,  these  towns  have  at  least  suc- 
ceeded. They  contain  a  moving  population,  not  so  nu- 
merous, so  titled,  or  so  wealthy  as  Brighton,  but  as  much 
tormented  by  idleness,  and  as  little  capable  of  creating 
amusement  u>r  themselves,  as  the  inhabitarUs  of  the  rival 
towns.  You  may  there  see  &mihes  pacing  silently  up 
and  down  the  same  walks,  without  accosting,  without 
even  saluting  other  families  quite  as  ennuyees  as  them- 
selves. There  also  you  may  perceive  ladies  seated  in 
the  balconies  witli  book  in  hand,  while  their  husbands 
behind  them  raise  above  their  heads  their  telescopes, 
with  which  they  follow  the  vessels  that  pass  within  view 
of  the  shore.  There  also  may  be  perceived  nurses  and 
governesses  superintending  Uie  children  cammittcd  to 
their  care,  but  in  the  countenances  of  all  and  each  is  im- 
printed an  air  of  lassitude  and  weariness  which  no  one 
seeks  to  dissemble.  Those  gay  reunions  to  be  seen  in 
France  are  not  known  in  England.  In  France  the  very 
sound  of  a  violin  is  sufficient,  at  places  of  summer  resort, 
to  get  up  a  ball  in  tlie  middle  of  a  wood  or  tlie  corner  of 
a  meadow ;  and  the  flagging  interest  is  in  turn  excited 
by  cards,  by  readings^  by  shows,  scenes  of  plays,  walks 
in  picturesque  sites,  or  by  eonversation,  for  which  food 
is  found  in  the  most  frivolous  anecdote,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
knottiest  political  discussion.  At  Dieppe,  at  Plombidres, 
in  the  Alps,  in  the  Pyrenees,  people  amuse  themselves ; 
at  the  English  watering-places  people  bathe,  eat  and 
drink,  walk  and  sleep,  and  when  enrtui  becomes  insuf- 
ferafady  heavy,  go  elsewhere  in  the  hope  of  dissipating 
their  disorder  on  the  road ;  but  it  nevertheless  generally 
happens,  that  they  carry  their  distemper  home  with 
them. 

Seme  exceptions  should  undoubtedly  bo  rruide  to  this 
unattractive  but  true  picture  of  the  customs  of  these  cc- 
casional  resorts  of  the  richer  classes  of  English.  Some 
towns  are  pointed  out  by  them,  where  it  is  fashionable 
to  amuse  oneself.  Leamington,  Cheltenham,  Brighton, 
are  among  the  number.  But  in  escaping  one  excess, 
one  falls  into  another.  At  one  place,  people  know  nei- 
ther how  to  form  parties  aor  to  divert  themselves ;  at 


another  j^ce  all  is  noise,  crowd,  and  bustle ;  ^leuon 
becomes  a  business,  and  seiies  upon  every  moiDeitl-  bot 
pleasures  are  solemn  and  exigeard.  It  is  Deoetwr  ta 
be  always  under  a  species  of  constnint  to  taste  of  (henL 
and  to  allow  oneself  to  be  carried  unresistiogly  iwiy  by 
the  whole  current,  without  a  single  exception,  l^nlcn 
one  wishes  to  be  read  out  of  soeiety,  one  most  take  i 
ride  out  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  or  walk— «Da 
must  hunt  and  picnic  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  tn. 
ning  accept  one  dinner  engagement,  and  appear  at  tw« 
balls.  Among  so  many  amusements  and  enjoyments,  it 
ends  in  the  rashionable  victim  having  only  one  deun 
lefl,  and  that  is  to  see  the  end  of  the  watering  eeasoo. 

COMFORT. 

The  English  are  very  proud  of  that  which  they  cd 
comfort.  This  word  serves  to  define  their  real,  u  vdl 
as  their  fancied  enjoyments.  It  is  employed  also  (o ex. 
tol  that  superiority  of  fortune  to  which  they  ild  a 
great  pretension  as  a  contrast  with  other  nati(His.  Ktiu 
English  have  now  recovered  from  the  prejndice  (isi 
they  eat  in  France  the  legs  of  frogs,  instead  of  r<s>ak 
of  beef^  they  have  not  yet  persuaded  tiiemsekes  thai  h 
enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  life  are  known  on  the  otba 
side  of  the  channel. 

For  strangers  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  obsenc; 
comfort  is  a  conventional  word,  a  sort  of  cuina)OD.;^ee, 
by  means  of  which  they  analyze  and  recapitulate  thens 
of  their  enjoyments  in  England. 

Among  the  wealthy  English  comfort  means  great  In- 
ury  and  an  expensive  establishment  In  the  wiMi 
classes,  comfdrt  means  a  heavy,  well-stufTed  arnKlttir.iB 
which  the  master  of  the  house  goes  to  sleep  after  dnnxr. 
You  think  I  jest:  no,  verily  !  it  is  the  exact  tnilk  h 
dependently  of  this  chair,  tliere  is  nothing  whkfajurt^ 
the  idea  of  general  comfort  which  the  word  wBtfoeB 
to  indicate.  A  dinner  of  boiled  fish,  and  of  piran^ 
tables  destined  to  be  mixed  by  way  of  sauce  wifiidfltt 
eats — a  piece  of  roost  beef  cut  from  the  hardest  iM  wA 
tasteless  part  of  the  carcass  ;  in  place  of  napkins,  ictf- 
ner  of  the  table-cloth ;  in  lieu  of  dessert,  nob,  cbwe, 
raisins ;  chairs  with  rush  bottoms,  sometimes  cored 
with  a  cushion,  which  thc'least  movement  causes  toU 
to  the  ground ;  immense  four-post  beds,  with  feather  W, 
beneath  which  is  a  paillasse  so  acranged  as  to  prods9 
the  effect  of  an  ill-jointed  table — no  clocks— and  in  eiA 
room  a  cool-fire,  whose  dust  and  smoke  soil  ctbt 
thing — grooved  window-shutters,  windows  with  nmni^ 
Venetian  blinds,  and  sometimes  ill-draped  calico  eortsiiii 
of  a  dark  pattern :  these  are  some  of  the  &iglish  coa- 
forts,  of  which  the  natives  of  Albion  are  so  boastfiiL  Bst 
on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted,  that  great  udi 
ness  and  cleanliness  are  observable  as  well  in  the  aptit- 
ments  as  in  the  furniture.  Amongst  the  lower  dsis 
the  word  comfort  is  never  ottered. 

SOCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE   MEMBERS  I? 
THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

The  position  which  the  princes  of  the  bloo^  roni* 
cupy,  is  one  of  those  customs  of  high  society  whwiBtftf 
confounds  the  ideas  of  Frenchmen.    You  scetkefl* 
drawing-room  unattended  with  any  greater  usrf^* 
spect  than  that  which  is  bestowed  on  other  pen»^* 
elevated  rank.  They  ore  invited  to  dinners  ^^^ 
like  private  gentlemen.  They  mix,  talk,  and  discnsswift 
every  individual  in  the  room  without  exccptiop-  1^ 
dignity  which  should  be  inseparable  from  their  t^ 
never  Interposes  a  barrier  between  them  and  anyiK* 
vidual  who  is  carried  too  for  by  tlie  heat  of  trpv^^ 
In  these  conflicts  they  ore  victoriois  or  vanqoi^'** 
they  are  right  or  wrong,  or  have  more  or  lesstoW* 
address.    The  politeness  of  tiieir  adversary  spaTat*" 
none  of  the  chagrin  of  a  defeat   There  are  great  i** 
tages,  and  as  notable  disadvantages,  attached  to  tli>^ 
of  things.    By  this  continual  contact,  the  princes  tO^ 
a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  wants,  of  the  rc»«^ 
of  the  manners  of  society,  of  the  character  and  a^ 
of  its  members;  but  this  knowledge  is  reciprocal, and  «|- 
poses  thexn  to  rigorous  judgments;  and  it  ^^^^^J^ 
taincd  by  sacrificing  the  prestige  so  necessarily  attac«" 
to  the  situation  and  person  of  princes,  bat  which,  r^' 
theless,  so  suddenly  disappears  when  they  have  to  nnderfj 
the  sort  of  ordeal  to  which  the  scions  of  the  Wood  ro/H 
expose  themselves  in  England.    It  is  not  only  in  the  »•• 
Ions  of  the  higher  classes  tliot  the  princes  are  ^  w^ 
with.  You  meet  them  in  dubs,  to  the  custonw  of  w«» 
they  conform  without  the  least  exception.  "^J^^- 
to  be  seen  ot  political  meetmgs,  where  ^h^/'^jLS 
president's  choir,  or  the  less  elevated  ^"n«***^i^*^ 
to  them  by  the  capricious  suffrages  of  tho  n*??"^^ 
chariUblo  meetings,  or  those  having  for  **f««  «"» 
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qooBlion  of  public  utility,  they  rival  in  philanthropy  thoec 
who  lay  claini  to  that  species  of  reputation,  without  any 
increaae  of  esteem,  afiecliou,  or  popularity  as  their  reward 
for  such  a  departure  from  the  convenances  of  royalty. 
Nor  do  they  preserve  that  dignity  which  might,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  be  mingled  witli  such  liabits.  Tliey  live, 
thiiak,  and  act,  in  a  manner  which  docs  not  permit  tnem 
to  sustain  it  They  embrace  political  opinions  witli  the 
zeal  o£  partisans,  and,  in  place  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  opinions  they  profess,  they  follow  in  the  train,  and 
are  almost  at  the  command  of  those  leaders  who  are  the 
Coiyphai  of  the  party,  and  are  only  distinguuihed  by  their 
extreme  opinions. 

Th«  English  princes  display  little  ostentation  in  their 
habits  of  lite,  or  in  their  domestic  economy.   Their  gene- 
ral mode  of  paying  a  oompliment  to  those  they  like,  is  to 
ask  a  dinner  of  them,  a  species  of  civility  which  causes 
DO  more  expense  to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it  than 
it*  it  jH^>ceeded  from  one  of  their  equals;  it  is  but  a  dish  or 
two  added  to  tho  fauiily  dinner.  The  political  dlBCUssion 
which  follows  the  repast  partakes  of  its  usual  irankness 
and  absence  from  restraint  The  opinion  of  the  prince  is 
oflen  uBoeremoniousIy  contested,  nor  does  his  royal  high- 
ness take  ofienoe  at  tills  freedom  of  debate.  In  the  sport- 
ing' seasdn  the  male  members  of  the  royal  family  are  ac- 
oustomed  to  visit  some  of  the  principal  nobility  or  rich 
ffeatxy,  whose  houses  become  on  such  occasions  tiie  ren- 
oezrous  of  the  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Does  England  or  her  princes  reap  any  substantial  be- 
ne5t  from  the  mode  and  manner  of  life  which  the  latter 
have  adopted?    Assuredly  not     If  one  were  to  judge  by 
the  rei|rii  of  George  the  Fourth  and  by  that  of  h^  succes- 
sor, kings  so  brought  up,  have  no  greater  stores  of  ac- 
quire knowledge,  no  better  natural  abilities,  than  so- 
Terejgrns  entitenched  behind  the  etiquette  of  their  courts 
or  the  dignity  of  tlieir  position.    Que  is  accustomed  to 
see  them  perpetoilly,  and  they  are  therefore  searchingly 
watched.    PeqpJe  wish  to  find  them  on  the  throne  such 
as  tbev  Jiavs  observed  them  in  the  salons.    They  regard 
their  aultM  more  than  their  eood  qualities.    They  look 
more  to  the  prejudices  they  have  inspired  than  to  the 
^aaiitjes  they  possess.    They  are,  in  a  word,  kings,  such 
as  other  kings  are,  shorn  however  of  that  respect  which 
they  cannot  obtain  in  an  equal  degree.    It  is  well  then 
that  other  people  should  not  envy  J^gland  the  education 
or  citizen  habits  of  her  princes.    It  is  well  that  continen- 
tal natirais  should  preserve  for  those  destined  to  govern 
them  that  severe  and  rational  etiquette,  which  renders 
their  princes  impervious  to  an  almost  always  un&vour- 
aUe,  because  rarely  kind  and  weltdisposed,  investigation. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 

In  England,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  roust  be  understood  to  mean  the 
interptiptation,  capricious  in  its  form,  and  strange  in  its 
effectdi,  of  laws  of  every  date,  without  any  homogeneity  of 
spirit,  and  at  variance  with  the  actual  condition  of  socie- 
ty.   Co.ordinate  with  tribunals  of  exception  for  facts, 
tiiere  exist  other  tribunals  of  the  same  kind  for  certain 
classes,  and  even  fin:  certain  individuals,  having  each 
their  code,  their  rules,  their  jurisprudence.     Justice, 
which  is  in  certain  cases  very  expeditious,  is  very  slow 
in  others.    Her  manner  of  proceeding  is  prcnnpt,  her  mo- 
tions are  qniek  enough  when  it  is  a  question  to  imprison 
a  man,  to  send  him  to  Botany  Bay,  or  to  hang  him  out- 
right    She  moves  heavily,  slowly,  she  temporises  when 
the  subject  is  a  disputed  succession,  or  the  possession  of 
a  single  field*    Can  it  be,  that  in  the  first  case  the  haste 
b  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  while  in  the  second 
each  of  his  delays  is  an  immense  profit  to  the  court,  its 
officers,  and  the  bar !  There  are  many  people  who  think 
iOf  and  there  appears  ground  enough  for  this  opinion, 
when  each  cause  supplies  exOTbitant  fees  not  only  to  the 
ntagistrstee  before  whom  it  is  brought,  but  also  to  other 
■ugtstrates  who  are  never  likely  to  hear  of  it    These 
fees  axe  renewed  in  the  event  of  the  most  insignificant 
raotioR  kdng*  mode  to  the  court    It  oflen  happens  that 
years  elapse  before  judgment  is  given  in  the  simplest 
case,  and  law  suits  are  bequeathed  from  generation  to 
generatkio,  till  an  heir  more  favoured  by  fortune  than 
his  fellows  finds  himself  rich  enough  to  seek  to  revive 
the  suit,  or  his  opponent  too  poor  to  sustain  it 

In  this  boasted  land  of  freedom,  individual  liberty  can 
hourly  be  compromised.  Lot  a  man  go  before  a  magis- 
trate— let  him  declare  on  oath  that  another  is  indebted 
to  him  a  certain  sum ;  and,  without  being  held  to  proof 
of  the  debt — without  the  exhibition  of  any  document  or 
acknowledgement — without  the  privilege  for  the  adverse 
party  to  contest  his  right,  the  creditor  obtains  a  warrant 
of  arrest,  which  is  executed  by  bailiffs  undistinguishcTd 
by  any  exterior  badge  of  ofBee.    Behold  the  pretended 


debtor  imprisoned,  and  obliged,  if  lie  wishes  to  obtain 
Wis  liberty,  to  find  two  persons  who  are  to  give  bail  for 
his  appearance,  under  {lenalty  of  paying  the  sum  which 
he  is  supposed  to  owe.     Failing  to  obtain  bail,  ho  ic 


locked  up  in  prison  till  it  may  suit  tho  creditor  (and  in  sors  ciiosen  from  the  superior  class,  who  eubstitule  their 


this  there  is  generally  a  considerable  delay)  lo  justifv 
his  action  or  to  drop  the  suit.  There  is  certainly  a  re- 
medy provided  against  the  creditor,  but  he  otXau  takc8 
precautious  lo  escape  the  action  which  may  be  conj- 
menced  against  him  by  the  adverse  party.  Often,  too. 
looking  to  the  enormity  of  the  expense  and  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  ihe  law,  the  latter  hesitates  to  place  im 
money  in  jeopardy,  and  puts  up  with  the  momentary 
sacrifice  ot  his  liberty. 

A  magistrate  in  England  never  hesitates  to  pronounce 
in  a  case  of  affiliation,  when  the  woman  declares,  on 
oath,  that  a  person  whom  she  names  is  the  father  of  her 
child.  Moral  proof;  rebutting  testimony  ;  nothing  is  ad- 
mitted in  favour  of  the  man  in  a  case  like  this,  and  a 
sum,  large  in  proportion  to  the  defendant's  worldly 
means,  is  awarded'to  tlie  complainant. 

It  is  not  long  since  tho  killing  of  a  hare  or  a  pheasant 
was  punished  by  the  transportation  of  the  poacher.  Tho 
robbery  of  a  few  shillings  renders  the  thief  obnoxious  to 
capital  punishments,  and  one  can  hardly  foresee  what 
might  be  the  consequences  if  a  zealous  protestant  ma- 
gistrate took  it  into  his  head  to  bring  into  operation  the 
unrepealed  laws  of  Elizabeth  against  the  catholics. 

The  dispensation  of  criminal  and  civil  justice  is  con- 
fided to  judges  of  assize.  In  criminal  cases,  the  judge 
pronounces  sentence  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  A 
frightful  list  of  condenmations  appears  on  one  and  the 
sauje  day.  Thcefiect  of  these  is  mitigated  by  the  thought 
that  the  royal  clemency  will  lighten  tho  excessive  se- 
verity of  the  sentences,  liut  nevertheless,  the  number 
and  severity  of  tlie  penalties  amply  vindicate  society, 
the  only  end  which  the  English  criminal  bw  completely 
attains;  for,  if  we  take  our  data  from  the  continually  in- 
creasing  proportion  of  crimes,  it  must  bo  admitted  that 
the  English  sj^stem  does  not  attain  the  end  of  pre- 
vention. 

MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

People  in  France  are  astonished  that  a  country  can 
subsist  where  private  interests  are  so  regulated  as  to 
concur  towards  the  public  interest  v/ithout  any  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  government — where  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  reach  tho  knowledge  of  all,  notwith- 
standing the  almost  total  absence  of  registers  of  the  eiat 
rivil — where  there  is  no  risk  of  being  murdered  at  every 
corner  of  a  street  in  a  country  where  tliere  are  no 
gensd^annes :  it  is  a  mystery  to  them  how  one  can  be 
lound  out  in  a  land  where  tiierc  are  no  passports — how 
the  safety  of  the  state  can  be  assured  without  the  em- 
ployment of  spies — how  there  can  be  good  roads  without 
either  a  school  of  ponls  et  chausses  or  engineers,  and 
how  the  march  of  government  should  be  progressive  in 
a  community  where  these  and  such  like  anomalies  are 
so  obviously  discoverable.  *^  Who  and  what,**  says  the 
Frenchman,  *'  supplies  the  place  of  functions  and  func- 
tionaries which  appear  indispensable  in  a  well-organ- 
ised society?  Who  and  what  supplies  their  place!  In 
truth,  nothing;  or,  if  you  will,  ;»eu  de  chose — reasonable 
beings,  good  sense,  custom,  imitation,  inntiivct,  patriot- 
ism, sell-love,  property  applied  to  the  public  interests — 
these  are  the  indefinable  somethings  which  stand  instead 
of  the  complex  machinery  of  government  boards  and 
controlling  committees,  and  which,  varying  in  form  in 
each  locality,  serve  as- the  substitutes  for  the  uniform 
codes  of  other  countries,  very  sensible  and  very  rational, 
no  doubt,  in  their  functional  organisation,  but,  never- 
theless, producing  mischief  tho  moment  they  arc  put 
into  action. 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  to  support  this  theory  : 
it  would  embarrass  me  much  to  give  any  other  than  tliat 
supplied  by  facts.  The  English  ministry  govern  with- 
out attempting  to  meddle  or  control :  it  leaves  this  last 
care  to  county  and  municipal  institutions.  The  Eng- 
lish government  is  tenacious  of  that  unity  of  ideas,  that 
uniformity  of  plan  and  action,  which,  at  first  sight, 
should  seem  indispensable  to  good  order  and  useful  lo 
society :  the  wheels  of  government  are  put  in  motion 
by  an  impulsiou'and  force  oAcn  resulting  from  different 
and  opposite  interests ;  nevertheless,  every  thing  which 
contributes  to  the  simultaneous  movement  of  tlie  ma^ 
chine,  operates  as  though  it  had  been  the  effect  of  a 
united  power  directed  to  a  common  object.  A  French- 
man would  wonder,  if  ho  were  told  that  in  the  English 
counties  there  is  no  special  administrator,  no  corporate 
or  ofiicial  body  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  general 
interests,  having  fix^  fiinctions  and  coercive  means  of 


carrying  into  execution  those  detailed  measures  whid^ 
tliey  deem  necessary.  There  are  sheriffs  and  Krd-litUr 
tenants  in  the  English  counties;  but  tiicy  I  ave  no  really 
permanent  authority  :  tiiey  are  but  a  spfficp  of  fujtrvi- 


personal  influence  for  the  power  wliich  tlie  law  has  not 
thought  proper  to  give  tliem.* 

Below  the  sheriffs  are  the  justices  of  the  peace,  chosen 
unlimitcdly  among  tJie  country  gcntlcnien.  At  fixed epoclis 
they  assemble  together  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  adminis- 
ter justice.  In  the  interval  between  the  sessions  of  the 
peace,  those  among  the  justices  who  happen  to  be  assem- 
bled at  tlie  principal  county  town,  regulate  affairs  of 
local  interest,  without  any  other  guide  iban  their  know- 
ledge of  the  suitableness  of  such  and  such  measures  to 
the  condition  of  the  particular  county  in  which  they  re- 
side. The  justices  are  listened  to  rather  than  obeyed  by 
the  parish  officers — a  body  of  men  not  appointed  in  a 
more  regular  manner,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  offices, 
have  the  conduct  of  parish  offairs.  Is  a  road  to  be  made? 
The  whole  parish  machinery  is  at  work.  The  large 
landed  proprietor  points  out  the  direction  of  this  road, 
the  surveyor  traces  its  outline,  the  mason  constructs  the 
bridges,  and  every  one,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
employment,  witliout  the  intervention  of  any  fixed  rules 
or  administrative  forms,  contributes  to  accomplish  the 
matter  in  hand.  Commenced  by  one  parish,  the  road 
is  continued  by  another,  and  thus  extends  across  the 
county,  perhaps  across  the  kingdom.  Who  first  thought 
of  this  road? — Who  superintended  the  making  of  it? 
Nobody  and  every  body  ;  the  road,  however,  exists — you 
travel  on  it,  and  society  is  benefited. 

Should  the  expense  of  making  a  road  exceed  the  local 
means,  tho  parisii,  by  its  organs — the  county,  by  its  re- 
presentatives, demand  the  establishment  of  a  toll.  The 
Pari  lament*  accedes  to  the  demand,  afler  instituting  an 
inquiry  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  forms  %m 
those  of  the  justices  in  tho  first  instance.  A  company, 
an  individual  speculator,  the  county  itfeclf,  or  the  particul^ 
parish,  undertakes,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  completion 
of  the  work  on  being  guaranteed  the  receipts  of  the  toU. 
Thus  is  the  road  finislicd,  and  its  constant  repair  assured. 

All  local  interests  are  governed  by  a  system  as  little 
complicated  as  the  foregoing.  The  functionaries  (if  one 
can  give  this  appellation  to  tlie  individuals  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking,  whose  personal  position,  rather  tlian 
election,  places  them  at  tlie  head  of  parochial  affairs) 
prosecute  crimes  and  pursue  the  culpable  :  they  enquire, 
they  order  the  seizure  of  malefactors  by  any*  by-stander, 
if  necessary.  Nor  does  their  power  end  here;  for  they 
can  place  these  malefactors  in  tlie  stocks,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  escape,  until  the  constables  (a  species  of 
gardes  cluimpetrts  in  the  country,  and  of  sergeants  in 
the  town)  arrive  on  tlie  spot.  These  take  them  to  the 
county  prison;  and  at  tho  quarter  sessions,  a  jury  con)- 
poscd  of  land  owners,  rich  farmers,  and  manufacturers, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  tries  for 
such  offences  as  are  within  its  jurisidiction.  'I  he  cogni- 
zance of  crimes  is  reserved  for  a  court  of  a  higher  order. 

However  numerous  the  taxes,  however  varied  in  their 
forms,  however  exorbitant  in  their  amount,  tliey  are  laid 
on  and  paid  with  an  equal  simplicity.  The  king*8  taxes 
are  voted  by  tlie  house  of  commons;  the  parish  taxes  are 
agreed  to  in  vestry ;  both  are  collected  by  a  species  of 
overseers  or  attendants,  whose  conduct  is  guaranteed  by 
securities.  The  fiinctions  of  these  collectors  are  not  in- 
dicated by  any  external  badge,  or  by  any  particular  cos- 
tume. 

The  disinterestedness  of  the  English  administration  of 
public  matters  is  loudly  extolled  :  in  reality,  the  members 
of  the  local  administration  have  no  fixed  salaries ;  but,  on 
certain  occasions,  they  obtain  certain  allowances,  and 
are  prodigal  of  them  towards  their  inferior  officers.  The 
great  vice  of  the  English  system  is  the  want  of  that  con- 
trol  necessary  to  restrain  disorder  and  the  laiasez  aller 
system.  Despite  tlie  eulogiums  bestowed  on  the  economy 
of  the  English  e;overnment,  it  is  fquch  more  expensive 
than  that  of  ouier  countries.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  appear,  and  would  be  in  effect,  the  cause  of 
disorganisation  every  where  else.  If  it  did  not  already 
exist  in  England,  the  idea  of  creating  it  would  never 
suggest  itself;  it  would  break  down,  on  the  mere  attempt 
to  modify  it    Yet  it  is  the  fashion  in  France  to  cite 

*It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  foreigner  should  be 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  English  law,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Coke,  required  the  "  viginti  annorum 
lucubrationes  :*'  it  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  the 
Baron  should  here  make  a  mistake.  The  English  sheriff 
has  much  persona]  infiucnce,  no  doubt,  but  more  legal 
power. — Trarulaior, 
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thia  system,  and  to  invoke  its  application.  In  order  to 
the  success  of  it  on  our  soil,  there  should  be  ten  centuries 
of  autecedents  and  of  practice.  It  should  have  for  itn 
basis  an  influential  and  respected  aristocracy  rooted  in 
popular  affection  and  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  as 
in  the  feudal  times,  and  impart  to  the  people  that  habit  of 
confidence  in  the  superior  classes  which  disposes  their 
minds  to  a  complete  submi^ion.  These  conditions 
fulfilled,  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  the  English 
system  of  administration  into  France ;  but  without  uiese 
necessary  adjuncts,  the  French  people  should  be  content 
to  abide  by  their  own  institutions,  and  profit  by  those 
gleams  of  wisdom  and  of  calm  which  appear  at  loner  in. 
tervals,  in  order  to  strensrthen  institutions  which  have 
not  yet  taken  deep  root,  whatever  strength  may  be  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  them.  Since  the  chief  requisites  are 
wanting  in  France  for  such  a  system  of  government — 
since  the  people  wish  neither  aristocracies  nor  social  dis- 
tinctions — since  they  do  not  even  admit  of  intellectual 
superiority,  they  stand  in  need  of  energetic  laws,  magis. 
trates  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  gentd'armes, 
and  spies,  to  control  them.  This  is  a  sad  but  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  existence;  it  is  the  consequence  of  the 
systems  adopted ;  it  is  the  counterpoise,  however  inade- 
quate, of  an  mdependence  which  has  exceeded  all  bounds. 

NAVY  AND  ARMY. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  comp<^ed  of  380  ships, 
of  which  there  are  ninety-fonr  of  the  line,  manned  by  a 
force  of  29,000  officers  and  sailors,  and  employ tt  of  vari- 
ous grades.  This  immense  force  is  distributed  in  magni- 
ficent harbours,  and  sustained  by  arsenals,  the  extent  and 
organisation  of  which  correspond  with  the  importance  of 
the  service. 

The  cost  of  the  navy  amounts  to  4,500,000{.  sterling, 
or  112,500,000  francs. 

Though  this  sum  may,  at  the  first  blush,  appear  large, 
yet  it  really  b  not  so  when  the  vast  national  uses  of  the 
£oglish  navy  are  taken  into  consideration.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  seas,  main- 
tain the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  parent 
state.  A  hundred  and  eighty  ships  are  always  in  com- 
misnoo,  ready  for  immediate  service :  the  remainder  are 
on  the  stocks. 

A  stranger,  however,  would  be  led  to  conclude  that 
some  vice  of  organisation  or  of  administration  exists  in 
this  department  of  the  public  service,  were  he  to  judge  of 
the  facility  afibrded  for  an  immediate  demonstration  by 
the  isolat»l  fact  of  the  admitted  tardiness  with  which  even 
a  small  armament  could  lately  be  brought  to  co-operate 
with  a  French  fleet  in  interposing  between  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

England  is  now,  without  doubt,  and  probably  will  long 
continue  to  be,  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world.  Her 
institutions,  her  tastes,  her  affections,  her  very  prejudices, 
are  directed  to  the  means  of  preserving  a  supremacy 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
The  possibility,  nay,  the  very  thouglit  of  resisting  her 
naval  power,  has  vanished  since  the  period  when  the  ill 
success  of  her  enemies,  and  her  own  assured  triumphs, 
have  demonstrated  the  vainness  of  the  hope.  The  destruc 
tion  of  156  ships  of  the  line,  382  frigates,  6^  corvettes  and 
other  vessels,  forming  altogether  a  total  of  2505  ships  of 
war — fatally  for  her  enemies,  fortunately  for  herself— at- 
test an  undoubted  superiority. 

Since  the  proud  period  of  her  triumphs,  the  English 
navy  has  maintained  its  numerical  superiority;  whilst 
the  navies  of  Holland  and  Spain,  which,  in  1792  and 
1793,  measured  their  strength  with  her,  have  made  no 
efforts  to  repair  these  defeats,  or  to  i net  ease  their  mari- 
time power.  It  is  no  doubt  Irue  that  the  governments  of 
France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America  have 
bestowed  on  their  respective  navies  much  care  and  atten- 
tion, which,  in  the  long  run,  will  certainly  not  be  witiiout 
their  results;  but,  nevertheless,  without  a  firm  alliance, 
and  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  difficult  to  combine, 
it  would  be  doubtful  if  these  states  could  struggle,  with 
any  hope  of  success,  against  the  power  of  the  English 
navy. 

There  are  not  wanting  tliose  who  assert,  that  in  the 
vast  number  of  vessels  of  war  which  wc  have  onumcratad, 
there  are  many  very  old  and  nearly  unfit  for  service ;  and 
an  inspection  of  the  dock-yards  of  Great  Britain  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  it  would  require  not  only  time,  but 
also  a  considerable  outlay,  to  give  to  the  Encrllsh  navy 
that  rtal  strength  of  which  it  now  undoubtedly  presents 
the  semblance.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  ap- 
portion  the  degree  of  confidence  which  is  due  to  these  dis- 
paraging assertions,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain 
access  either  to  the  docks  or  arscnah};  and,  in  truth,  every 


means  are  adopted  to  deprive  the  public  of  all  correct  data 
on  which  to  form  an  opmion.  Supposing,  however,  these 
assertions  to  be  well  founded,  there  can  oe  no  doubt  that 
the  navy  would  start  into  efficiency  on  the  very  first  ap- 
pearance  of  danger;  the  promptings  of  national  pride,  the 
suggestions  of  self-inten^t,  would  alike  induce  the  British 
nation  to  submit  to  every  sacrifice  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  her  naval  force.  In  this,  common 
sense  and  national  self-love  would  agree,  and  every  senti- 
ment and  feeling  of  the  public  mind  would  contribute  to 
sustain  a  power  no  less  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
and  safety  of  the  country,  than  to  the  glory  of  England. 

THE  ARMT. 

If  we  are  to  estimate  the  army  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
glorious  and  very  profitable  part  which  she  has  played  in 
late  wars,  it  will  fall  short  of  a  standard  of  such  magni- 
tude. The  number  of  men  at  this  moment  in  actual  ser- 
vice does  not  exceed  117,000,  distributed  as  follows: — 


England  and  Scotland 
Ireland 
The  colonies 
East  Indies    - 


30,000 
24,000 
37,000 
26,000 


Grand  total    117,000 

England  has  in  reality,  therefore,  a  disposable  force  of 
only  54,000  men.  The  expense  of  the  service  amounts  to 
13,400,000/.  sterling. 

In  this  estimate,  the  military  pensions  and  half-pay 
amount  to  nearly  5,000,000/.  sterling;  and  the  artillery  to 
450,000/.  sterling. 

If  the  opinion  of  certain  economists  were  admitted,  a 
very  considerable  diminution  in  this  enormous  expense 
could  be  effected  by  the  correction  of  many  abases  which 
have  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  army.  The  re- 
duction of  the  numerical  force  of  the  service;  the  sup- 
pression of  certain  sinecures  connected  with  it;  the  con- 
solidation of  some  offices  with  others;  a  complete  revi- 
sion of  superannuation  pensions;  the  revision  also  of  the 
system  of  half-pay — these  are  the  means  proposed  for 
adapting  the  war-budget  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 
Some  m  these  reasonings  are,  no  doubt,  specious,  and 
calculated  to  demonstrate  that  the  military  system  of 
England  is  susceptible  of  much  Improvement  under  the 
head  of  economy. 

Whether  one  considers  their  mode  of  manceuvring, 
their  excellent  discipline,  or  their  genera)  appearance,  it 
must  certainly  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  any  country  a  finer  body  of  troops  than  the  Eng- 
lish.  The  corps  of  cavalry,  the  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  the  division  of  artillery,  which  form  together 
the  royal  guard,  are  in  truth  admirable.  Nor  womd  the 
army  of  the  line  suffer  in  the  comparison  with  any  other 
army  in  the  world. 

English  military  discipline  does  not  reject  the  aid  of 
the  severest  corporal  punishment:  a  hundred,  two  hnn- 
dred,  nay,  even  three  hundred  lashes,  are  in  England  the 
constant  punishment  for  faults  which,  in  the  French 
army,  would  be  atoned  for  by  one  or  two  months^  impri- 
sonment. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  advancement  of  a  pri- 
vate is  limited  to  the  grade  of  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
Commissions,  from  the  rank  of  ensign  to  that  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel, are  purchaseable.  In  the  guards  an  ensign's 
commission  costs  1200/.;  a  lieutenant's  1600/.;  a  lieutenant- 
colonel's  7000/.    Commissions*  are  cheaper  in  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line.    A  little  fortane  is  necessary  in  Eng- 
land to  rim  the  race  of  glory.  Wo  to  the  soldier  in  Eng- 
land who  is  without  money,  for,  in  the  road  of  promotion, 
he  must  come  to  a  dead  halt    The  length  of  his  purse, 
and  not  of  his  services,  is  the  limit  of  his  career.     How- 
ever brilliant  his  achievements,  his  sword  will  do  nothing 
for  him  unless  sustained  by  his  purse.    This  custom  of 
purchasing  every  step  of  promotion  is  as  old  as  the  army 
Itself.  The  system  has  hitherto  worked  marvellously;  and 
what  is  stranger  still,  has  given  rise  to  few  complaints. 
In  this  age  of  change,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see that  some  alteration  must  take  place.    The  most  re- 
markable effect  of  the  system  is  the  rendering  the  army 
almost  exclusively  accessible  to  rich  officers,  or,  what  is 
nearly  the  same,  to  those  whose  families  are  so.    These 
officers  bring  to  their  profession  gentlemanly  manners 
and  cultivated  mindR;  no  substitutes  for  bravery,  ecrtain- 
ly,.but  adding  fresh  lustre  to  it  where  it  already  exists. 

The  military  school  of  Woolwich  furnishes  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  officers  to  the  artillery  and  engineers. 
In  these  corps  promotion  is  on  a  different  footing;  it  is 
not  the  effect  of  purchase. 

In  time  of  war,  independently  of  the  regular  army,  re- 
giments of  militia  are  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 


try. In  time  of  peace  a  force  exists  under  the  mn  of 
yeomanry:  it  is  a  corps  of  cavahy,  and  in  the mtare of 
Its  servicer  as  well  as  in  its  eooipontifla,  it  betit  Meh 
analog  to  the  national  guard  of  France.  Theyeomnry 
force  18  commanded  by  the  nobility  and  gentrr  in  the  ^ 
ferent  counties:  they  are  mustered  and  exerctaed  dorinf 
about  twelve  days  in  every  year.  The  appearance  of  tS 
yeomanry  troop  is  admirable.  In  a  time  of  pro&ai^ 
peace,  no  positive  utility  results  from  theee  mttttcn,  b*. 
less  the  giving  of  dinners  and/ete«{  and  horse^KesiUi 
found  to  have  their  advantages. 

Such  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  English  arety;  hvi 
ly  sufficient  to  furnish  troops  for  indispensable  garraw, 
it  no  longer  possesses  the  materiel  for  those  gfigmticn. 
terprises  in  which  England  has  been  at  different  cpocin 
engaged,  and  more  particularly  at  the  period  of  the  wv  of 
the  first  revolution.  In  a  combination  of  circomstecei 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  revolutionary  war,it«qiirile 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  similar  means:  toM 
levies  in  England,  subsidies  to  foreign  troops,  hm^xA 
the  augmentation  of  a  debt  suffieiently  exorbitant  ilrai^. 

Those  circumstances  most  indeed  be  of  a  fan  ui 
serious  nature  which  could  induce  any  minister  to  i^ 
such  a  course  as  this — a  course  wfaidi  wodd  witbdtt. 
culty  obtain  the  assent  of  public  opinion.  It  it  proWb 
that  the  Ehiglish  government  will  for  the  fntoremlti 
sustain  its  influence  over  continei^l  polities  by  rtt^ 
tion,  by  pretensions  of  superiority  carefully  kept  op,  m< 
derived  fhmi  the  custom  of  other  nations  (ntbertiKi» 
suh  of  habit  than  of  reflection)  to  aduiowledgethiti» 
periority.  Perhaps,  also,  her  diplomacy  may  anil  itnf 
of  the  threat  of  the  ruin  which  the  hostile  mtmotiai^ 
a  formidable  navy  would  bring  down  on  Euopeintta 
merce  in  general. 

In  the  actual  position  of  aflairs,  the  militacypoierif 
England  is  diminished  by  her  situation  in  j^nttU 
Ireland,  rendered  disaffected  and  almost  inioiBlktbe 
exercise  of  a  dominion  which  has  taken  tbe  (ibnikt 
and  complexion  of  a  conquest,  and,  by  an  exoepbonii^ 
tem  of  administration,  little  calculated  to  unite  ta^eto 
in  bonds  of  affection  two  people  still  more  divided  io» 
tional  character  and  religion  than  they  are  by  tbe  n^ 
the  sea  which  separates  them  from  eoeh  other.  Witta 
doubt,  however,  an  accommodation  will  take  pha  k> 
tween  the  two  countries:  such  an  arrangensntfdettnli 
with  reference  to  the  real  interests  of  both,  is  of  tfai  frt 
necessity  to  England,  as  respects  the  recruiting  of  k> 
army,  and  the  distribution  of  her  disposeaUe  fbrau  11 
this  object  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  Eagliib* 
nistry  will  no  doubt  exhibit  a  commendable  rcMUfii 
seekmg  to  avoid  any  intervention  in  the  affiinof  tiiee* 
tincnt,  and,  least  of  all,  that  intervention  which  wooUii 
likely  to  terminate  in  open  hostilities. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Public  opinion  may  bo  considered  one  of  the  pho* 
na  of  England.  It  cannot  be  better  described  tfau^ 
likening  it  to  a  cement,  which  works  its  way  evwr  «^ 
and  connects  together  the  hoterogeneons  roatcriiJM^ 
which  has  arisen,  none  can  say  how  or  when,the<^ 
ous  and  stately  edifice  of  the  British  constitution,  te*' 
of  uniformity  receives  a  character  of  consisti^*" 
public  opinion,  which  masks  its  defects  and  (^* 
firom  falling.  The  whole  fabric  appears  to  ^^^ 
fi-om  the  workings  of  one  mind,  though  all  itsciBf** 
parts  result  from  remote  circumstances—from  tl*f* 
of  party — the  caprice  of  the  governing  power-^*" 
reflecting,  and  occasionally,  lOl-powernil  will  of  tl*?" 
vemed. 

The  English  people  think  themselves  fret,  I*"*' 
though  subject  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  tyraimied«i"'J 
surd  laws,  they  see  the  king  pass  by  I  hem  ■J^^Ii 
obliged  to  make  him  a  reverence.  They  think^J^ 
wcU  governed,  because  parliament  has  the  l****]J| 
out  the  ministiy,  when  the  iotcresli  ^  the  ^**^^^ 
require  it    They  do  not  comphiin  of  the  enonpitya^ 
Uxes,  because  they  are  voted  by  the  house  «f^JJJ*, 
whose  influential  members  contrive  to  take  l"""*"^ 
fi-om  the  national  treasury  than  they  «mtribiite» 
They  resign  themselves  without  a  murroor,  »»y«*'?^ 


thought,  to  all  tlie  vexations  and  "»<»°^**"?^**^ 
indirect  taxation  (of  which  the  greater  V^^^^^f^^ 
is  composed,)  because  haWt  has  long  ^«»'*I';^^*1^ 
with  the  discomfort  of  this  harasttug  modeof  prooew 

mi *Lr„i-    Ai ^1 ^   _:->U     U^,M...«A  tJiov  hsV  *■*•  *" 


meonceivable  abuse  of  which  has  not  caused  ^ 
way.  They  think  the  nation  powerful,  ***"!^!7bcD»- 
a  time  when,  multiplying  loans  withont  •j**^^^ 
selves  about  the  means  of  rennbors«>«»i  "•  '^ 
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gcrf«rnment  bon^t  the  biood  of  contiDental  nations, 
cftated  armies,  opposed  people  to  people,  and  bj  these 
means  exercised  supreme  control  over  European  pc^ities. 
Tbej  fiinc3r,  wHh  wonted  pride,  that  British  supremacy 
must  faoM  perpetual  sway,  because  their  ambassadors 
maintain  in  certain  courts  the  k^y  language  which  they 
aflfected  thirty  years  ago;  and  because  garrisons,  fac- 
tories, military  and  commercial  settlements,  are  establish- 
ed  at  places  the  immense  distance  of  which  from  each 
other  is  in  some  sort  concealed  by  the  ubiquitous  power 
of  the  EInglish  fleets.  In  a  word,  the  most  inconceivable 
iUnsioQ  converts  into  a  species  of  national  pride  that 
which  should  be  a  subject  of  painful  reflection  and  real 
disquietude. 

Who  can  tell  what  would  happen,  if,  fi)r  example,  the 
people,  seriously  intent  upon  examining  their  position, 
should  say  to  each  other,  **  Where  is  our  so  much  vaunt- 
ed constitution?     In  Magna  Charta?    In  that  compact 
wrctfted  by  the  violence  of  some  ignorant  feudal  lords  of 
the  middle  age  ffrom  the  hands  of  John  Lackland?    Pub- 
lic opinnD,  tmd  a  more  advanced  civilisation,  now  justly 
appteokte  that  charter.    Such  a  constitution  could  only 
soit  i»  if  we  fell  back  to  the  barbarism  of  the  thirteenth 
century.    Does  our  constitution  exist  in  the  Act  of  Set- 
tfenent  signed  by  WiDiam  III.  in  1688?    The  spirit  of 
tiMt  act  is  hardly  respected.    The  act  of  eettlement  is  no 
Joi^^ev  fitted  fbr  us.    Does  it  exist,  then,  in  the  multipU- 
cf  Cy  of  laivs,  acts,  and  regulations, — that  shapeless  code 
which  no  man  has  had  we  courage  to  wade  through  ? 
Who  eoold  there  find  the  spirit  of  our  constitution?  who 
could  Iwre  the  patience  or  the  power  to  adapt  or  apply 
tliem  ta  a  stale  of  society  so  unlike  that  of  the  period 
when  those  laws  were  framed,  which,  being  the  offspring 
of  an  immediate  necessity,  attest  the  niovement  and  pro- 
gressive advances  of  society?  There  is,  then,  no  constitu- 
Uon.    I  must  htve  one;  but  to  make  it,  I  must  proceed 
to  work  my  omi  way.    I  shall  lay  hold  of  the  dements 
of  society^ and  scatter  them  about  at  random.   In  adjust- 
ing theiMlves,  these  elements  shall  remain  as  chance 
stholf  Aafo  placed  them.    From  their  very  confusion  a 
new  order  shall  arise.    This  first  germ  of  order,  all-im- 
perfiset  though  it  be,  will  bring  about  other  combinations, 
of  wiiiefa  I  know  as  little  as  I  can  foresee  them,  but 
whioh  win  assuredly  be  different  from  what  at  present 
flxistsu    In  a  word,  I  shall  accomplish  a  revolution ;  I 
cannot  1<m8  by  the  change,  for  I  have  nothing  that  I  can 
can  my  own,  either  in  fixed  property  or  in  imaginary 
ivhts.  ShaU  I  have  less  liberty,  according  to  my  meaning 
of  the  word?   That  were  difficult  indeed.  Without  doubt 
the  ri|[ht  of  administering  justice  shall  no  longer  belong 
cxcfamvelyUo  those  who,  possessing  every  thmg,  carry 
to  the  most  revolting  excess  the  care  of  self-preservation; 
I  shall  no  longer  be  sent  to  Australia,  be  exposed  to  the 
liirT  of  the  savages  of  its  deserts,  condemned  to  endless 
and  napaid  labour,  in  an  unwholesome  country,  for  hav- 
ing snared  some  hares,  which  nearly  ruined  my  crop,  in 
a  Idd  for  which  I  paid  too  much  rent.    These  stocks — 
prisoos  witinut  even  the  advantage  of  walls — ^in  which  my 
iiodis  are  sore  to  be  confined  on  the  first  fault  that  I  com- 
mit,  ahaU  for  ever  disappear  fi'om  those  public  roads, 
where,  in  atter  defiance  of  common  prudence,  they  ex- 
pose me  to  shame  and  insults.    Directly  or  indirectly, 
ioomediately,  or  by  delegates  of  my  own  choosing,  I  shall 
participate  in  the  functions  of  legislation.    I  shall  reform 
abnsesy  or,  if  some  should  still  arise,  I  know  how  to  turn 
them  to  my  profit  The  taxes  shall  not  be  collected  with- 
out my  dedocting,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  portion 
whicli  I  shaU  have  to  contribute  to  them.    I  shall  not 
atififeff  .the  amount  of  taxation  to  enter  into  the  price  of 
mny  article  that  I  consume.    The  land  is  there  to  defray 
the  taxfls*  unless  by  the  workings  of  the  revolution  it  shall 
hava  passed  into  other  hands  than  those  which  have  too 
loBir  possessed  it.    Meanwhile,  no  more  taxes  on  beer, 
Imumi^  candles*  or  tobacco, — on  the  pavement  we  tread, 
o&  tihaair  we  breathe.    As  to  those  taxes  levied  upon  luxo- 
riai^IliMill  support  them  until  I  become  rich  myself.   As 
to  tb»  finances,  1  shall  know  quite  as  much  as  the  states- 
men of  the  present  day.    I  shall  follow  their  example;  my 
fifuusoes  shall  be  the  money  of  others;  my  strength  shall 
be  my  credit  and  my  mint    Politics,  which  a  stony  diplo- 
macy has  hitherto  confined  to  the  cabinet  of  kings,  shall 
be  remoulded  in  the  propagation  of  my  principles, — in 
an  appeal  to  the  popular  passions  of  every  country.  Come 
what  may,  my  business  is  to  destroy  every  existing  insti- 
tation,  and  subvert  every  part  of  our  social  organisation. 
1  shall  take  counsel  from  the  state  of  things  which  may 
spriog  out  of  the  change.    Forward !" 

Tt^  imaginary  case  which  I  have  just  laid  down  may 
not  he  far  removed  firom  a  fatal  reality.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time«  discontent  has  been,  in  a  measure,  isolatod, 
and  confined  to  individuals:  it  has  been  as  devoid  of  dan- 


ger as  of  inooQvenience.  But  now,  a  revolutionary  spirit 
has  infbsed  that  discontent  into  all  classes,  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  we  shall  witness  its  formidable  progress-  For 
a  long  time,  the  word  reform  had  been  ftnuliarised  to  the 
people's  ears.  Innovators  prepared  them  to  desire  it  as 
a  want  which  brodLcd  no  delay,  and  which  was  equally 
felt  by  those  who  clamoured  for  it,  and  those  whose  inte- 
rests It  would  affect  This  latter  class  has  not  seen  that 
the  sacrifices  they  would  be  called  upon  to  make,  far 
from  putting  off  me  evil  day,  has  only  rendered  more  in^ 
evitable  the  death-struggle  which  must  now  be  fought 
between  indigence  and  property.  Violence  will  now  wrest 
that  which  a  tardy  prudence  would  recommend  to  with- 
hold.  The  battle  wiU  not  be  long  contested,  if  the  weaker 
party  are  the  first  to  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  institutions 
which  have  hitherto  protected  them. 

Public  opinion,  it  will  be  said,  is  too  enlightened  to 
pass  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  wisdom.  This  sen- 
timent, an  instinct  without  proper  direction  among  other 
nations,  is  a  sixth  faculty  among  the  English ;  with  them 
all  error  is  impossible.  See  me  won&rs  which  have 
sprung  from  it;  examine  the  ascendency  it  exercises  over 
men  and  customs,  from  the  king  to  the  sailor,  firom  the 
regulation  of  the  chancellor's  budget,  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  poor's  rates  in  the  smallest  parish.  - 

I  am  not,  I  must  own,  completely  convinced  of  the 
wonderful  results  that  are  to  flow  fiom  the  workings  of 
public  opinion.  I  see  certain  matters  of  detail  proceed- 
mff  with  re^arity — ^without  violence,  without  effort, 
without  any  mterference  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
which,  in  other  countries,  introduces  itself  every  where 
with  the  view  of  directing  or  fettering  every  thing.  I 
agree  that  England  is  the  country  where  each  man 
knows  his  own  business  best  Thus  the  king  folds  his 
arms  across  and  looks  on,  always  assuming  that  he  has 
a  taste  for  observation;  for,  in  general,  an  English  king 
only  attends  to  the  affairs  of  government  by  way  of  gra- 
tifying his  curiosity.  The  mmisters  govern;  the  parlia- 
ment overturns  them  at  its  pleasure,  but  by  the  most  le- 
gal process  in  the  world;  the  people  pay,  but  now  and 
then  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  Knock  down  the 
tax-collectors  and  the  constables  wno  protect  them.  But, 
as  they  are  tenacious  of  rorms,  and  as  one  or  two  pounds 
of  lead  at  the  end  of  the  constable's  staff  in  no  degree  al- 
ters  its  form,  the  people  do  not  take  offence  at  the  blows 
levelled  at  theiilheads.  The  awards  of  the  lord  mayor  are 
submitted  to  with  as  much  respect  by  the  hackney -coach- 
men, amerced  in  a  smart  fine,  as  are  the  judgments  of  the 
lord  chancellor  by  the  first  noblemen  m  ue  kingdom. 
Every  artisan  reads  the  newspaper  at  breakfiist,  but 
works  not  tlie  less  on  that  account  AU  this  is  wonder- 
ful, no  doubt;  but  are  these  wonders  the  effect  of  public 
opinion?  Are  they  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  kind  of  sub- 
ordination to  autliority,  converted  not  only  into  custom, 
but  into  law?  and  is  there  a  law  more  respected  or  more 
binding  than  this  very  habit?  On  the  other  hand,  does 
not  private  interest  (artfully  introduced  into  every  thing 
in  England)  exercise  also  a  great  influence  over  this  so 
much  admired  progress  of  public  opinion ;  for,  destroy 
the  basis  of  it,  compel  private  interest,  as  will  eventually 
be  the  cose,  to  modify  its  combinations,  which  it  is,  per- 
haps, at  no  pains  to  calculate,  but  receives  as  it  finds 
them,  and  we  shall  see  what  remains  of  that  public  opi- 
nion which  inspires  so  much  confidence. 

Another  cause  will,  in  sea&on,  be  superadded  to  that 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  cannot  fail  to  uimerve 
that  public  opinion,  so  long  the  surest  conservative  gua- 
rantee, OS  it  has  been  the  greatest  glory  of  Great  Britain. 
Isolated  by  her  insular  position,  England  was  still  more 
so  by  the  pride  and  austerity  of  her  national  character. 
A  certain  something  (I  hardly  know  what  to  coll  it)  re- 
sembling unsociability  of  character,  had  saved  her  from 
that  friction  which  liad  worn  out  the  more  prominent 
features  of  other  nations.  England  had  felt  a  pride  in 
preserving  her  ideas,  her  forms,  her  preju(^ces,  wholly  re- 
gardless of  what  militated  against  them.  Thus  protected, 
public  opinion  maintained  its  force  and  its  influence.  But 
this  barrier  is  now  broken  down.  The  English,  who 
heretofore  only  travelled  in  individual  instances,  now 
travel  in  masses.  They  lay  aside  the  inconvenient  bur- 
den of  that  haughtiness  which  preserved  around  them  a 
truly  British  atmosphero,  and  made  them  breathe  a  Bri- 
tiHli  air  wliercvcr  thoy  bent  their  steps.  Their  first  en- 
deavour, when  thoy  land  on  a  foreign  soil,  is  to  efface  all 
impression  of  their  distinctive  nationality.  This,  which 
at  first  is  only  with  them  a  sort  of  convenient  arrange- 
ment, becomes  at  length  a  settled  habit,  which  they  ad- 
here to  themselves,  and  on  their  return  communicate  to 
others.  The  travelled  English  do  not  fail  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  what  they  have  seen  abroad,  and 
what  they  find  established  at  home,  and  this  comparison 


does  not  always  redound  to  the  advantage  of  their  coun- 
try. True,  they  have  not  lost  their  love  of  country ;  but  it 
is  not  that  fervid  and  exclusive  love  which  obtained 
formerly.  The  need  of  those  luxuries  which  they  have 
seen  elsewhere  manifests  itself,  and  the  contagion  of  fo- 
reign customs  is  now  making  a  daily  inroad  in  England: 
how  would  it  be  if  with  tliis  fusion  of  manners  a  fusion 
of  political  interests  mingled?  How  would  it  be  if  the 
English  government  relaxed  that  rigidity — that  unman- 
ageable, unbending  egotism,  which  has  hitherto  distin- 
guished its  principles  from  those  of  the  governments  of 
other  countries?  In  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, public  opinion  would  consign  to  the  dictionary 
of  by -gone  usages  certain  exploded  national  customs  and 
manners,  laid  aside  like  obsolete  words,  only  applied  to 
express  ideas  whicli  have  ceased  to  exist 

Af\er  having  thus  examined  what  is  really  useful  and 
effective  in  public  opinio^  in  England,  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  some  interest  now  to  consider  tlie  influence  which 
this  opinion  exercises  on  individual  minds,  the  modifies^ 
tions  it  imprints,  tlie  force  it  commwiicates  to  them. 
The  observations  I  have  been  making  lead  us  to  a  com- 
parison between  a  country  where  public  opinion  is  so 
powerful,  so  active,  so  profoundly  felt  among  all  classes, 
and  a  country  in  which  public  opinion  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  intemperate  discourses  of  the  orators  of  the 
dominant  party.  It  had  long  been  the  fashion  on  the 
continent  to  attach  that  elevation  and  general  superiority 
to  the  English  mind  and  character  which  superseded  the 
necessity  of  closer  enquiry.  Ideas  such  as  these  were 
adopted  on  trust,  and  hence  it  has  arisen  that  men  the 
most  disposed  to  question  the  basis  on  which  this  opinion 
rested,  have  not  found  in  their  minds  tlie  power  of 
doubting  on  a  question  on  which  there  existed  a  conven- 
tional accord.  So  long  as  France  and  England  were 
only  observers  of  each  other  in  the  distance,  so  long  as 
the  relations  only  of  nation  to  nation  subsisted  between 
them,  numerous  general  facts  presented  themselves  to 
accredit  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  one  people  over 
the  other.  But  these  nations  have  since  had  constant 
intercourse  togetlier;  they  have  approximated  more 
closely.  Individuals  of  both  countries  have  come  into 
contact ;  they  have  had  tlie  opportunity  of  studying  and 
appreciating  each  other,  and  opinion  has  changed.  Such, 
at  least,  are  the  observations  which  a  prolonged  sojourn  in 
England,  and  an  intimate  intercourse  with  the  most  die- 
tin^uished  classes  of  society  have  enabled  me  to  make, 
and  which  are  at  variance  with  what  had  hitherto  been 
takc^  for  granted. 

AN  ELECTION. 

It  is  indeed  an  imposing  spectacle  to  behold  a  peo|^ 
exercising  their  share  in  the  sovereignty,  choosing  their 
delegates,  and  pointing  ou^ki  tlieir  assemblies,  and  by 
their  acclamations,  and  their  suffrages,  the  men  whom  they 
think  worthy  to  be  selected  for  the  defence  of  their  rights 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties.  Yes,  it  is  indeed 
an  imposing  spectacle ;  but  if  you  only  seek  to  preserve 
an  illusion  which  seduces  you,  if  you  fear  to  abate  any 
portion  of  the  entliusiasm  which  you  feci  for  representa- 
tive governments  in  general,  and  for  the  English  govern- 
ment  in  particular,  beware  of  attending  at  any  of  the 
English  elections.  Remain  at  home  during  their  pro- 
gress, otherwise  thoso  opinions  to  which  you  would  have 
yielded,  without  seeking  to  base  them  on  any  solid 
foundation,  will  entirely  disappear. 

One  fine  morning  we  learn  that  it  has  suited  the 
ministers  to  make  tlie  king,  by  his  will  and  pleasure, 
dissolve  the  parliament  Behold  the  people  fancying 
themselves  something;  ambitious  hopes  excited  or 
alarmed,  and  ambitious  men  flying  in  all  directions, 
London  a  desert,  and  the  provinces  visited  by  their  rich- 
est inhabitants.  Behold  aristocratic  haughtiness  hum- 
bling itself  before  plebeian  pride.  Neither  men  nor  opin- 
ions are  now  in  their  proper  places.  The  social  scaleis 
reveised,  and  all  its  established  rules  and  conventional 
gradations  participate  in  this  movement  Hauteur,  dis- 
dain, refusals,  all  are  hurled  back  from  him  who  had 
been  the  object  of  them  upon  the  original  dispenser.  Ho 
who  was  heretofore  lowest  is  now  highest.  He  who  was 
wont  to  command  is  now  obliged  to  supplicate.  Hence, 
a  train  of  justifications,  of  offers,  of  services,  and  of 
pledges  from  the  candidate.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  noble 
lord  ungloving  his  hand  to  place  it  in  the  coarse  and 
filthy  fist  of  his  butcher  or  his  tenant;  promising  to  tho 
one  tlie  continuance  of  his  custom,  to  the  other  the  re- 
newal of  his  lease,  inquiring  into  the  healtJi  and  welfare 
of  their  families,  and  mingling  tlicse  enquiries  with  the 
canvass  of  a  vote  and  a  protestation  of  attachment  to  the 
people,  pretty  much  in  tlie  rollowing  fiishion :— The 
honourable  canvasser  admits  that  ho  causod  to  be  trans- 
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ported  to  Botany  Bay  a  poacher  who  had  snared  some  of 
his  pheasants.  Ho  laments  the  fute  of  the  poor  devil — 
arraigns  the  severity  of  ihe|aws,  and  damns  all  g;ame. 
He  will  kill  all  his  hares,  -^d  solicit  the  pardon  of  the 
poacher,  who  has  had  after  all  but  a  pleasant  and  enter- 
taining trip  to  New  South  Wales,  and  will  be  the  better 
enabled  to  value  a  system  of  reform  which  will  eflTcctually 
save  him  from  the  risk  of  a  second  trip.  ^  He  laments  tlic 
lot  of  tlie  farmer  who  has  to  yield  him  the  tithe  of  his 
crope.  He  will  be  the  first,  as  he  is  tlie  mottt  anxious,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  system  of  tithes,  which,  though  it  has 
added,  and  continues  to  add,  to  his  fortune,  is  nevertheless 
a  real  heart-sore  to  him.  In  seeking  to  protect  ma- 
chinery, which  abridges  human  labour,  he  will  not  be 
neglectAiI  of  modes  of  employment  for  tlie  indigent 
classes.  He  will  vote  for  the  abolition  of  all  taxes,  with- 
out at  all  impairing  the  regularity  of  the  public  service. 
There  shall  be  pcrlcct  liberty  to  do,  or  say,  or  write  what 
people  Ibt,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  order  and  tran- 
qaillity.  It  shall  bo  the  golden  age,  if  he  is  returned  to 
parliament,  and  Engknd  shall  become  another  £1 
I)orado! 

The  advent,  however,  of  this  era  of  prosperity  and 
universal  contentment  must  depend  on  the  success  of  the 
pretensions  of  him  who  can  alone  procure  so  many  felici- 
ties, who  will  sacrifice  for  the  public  good  his  simple  and 
modest  tastes,  his  retired  habits,  his  aversion  to  a  life  of 
display  and  agitation,  his  domestic  happiness,  and  his 
private  fortune. 

Sotne  simpletons  are  taken  with  these  fine  speeches ; 
they  promise  tlieir  votes.  Others  more  circumspect  re- 
quire theirs  to  be  bought,  and  stipulate  for  the  immediate 
nilfilment  of  the  promises  personally  made  to  them.  As 
to  those  promises  which  are  only  general,  they  leave  them 
to  the  firood  hiih  of  the  candidate.  There  are  some  who 
refuse  him  their  votes  because  they  do  not  hold  his 
opinions,  and  expect  more  from  his  rival,  or  have  already 
secured  better  conditions  from  the  latter. 

Every  candidate  is  obliged  to  canvass ;  in  other  words, 
to  make  a  personal  journey  through  town  and  country, 
stopping  at  the  house  of  each  elector,  even  of  those  whom 
he  knows  to  be  most  opposed  to  him,  and  whose  votes  he 
despairs  of  obtaining  on  any  condition.  Ho  must  shake 
hands  with  every  one,  listen  to  all  observations,  hear  the 
directions  and  the  sharp  reproaches  sometimes  addressed 
to  him,  promise  all  that  he  is  asked,  thus  humbling  him- 
self before  popular  arroofance,  and  compromising  the 
dignity  of  the  rank  to  which  he  aspires.  The  efforts  of 
the  candidate,  no  matter  how  great  his  ardour  and  ac 
tivity,  cannot  extend  to  all  those  whom  it  is  important  to 
gain  over.  He  selects  among  a  certain  class  of  men  ad- 
dicted to  this  peculiar  pursuit,  an  election  agent,  who,  on 
being  paid  a  certain  sum,  or  afler  entering  into  a  regular 
stipulation,  as  between  attorney  and  client,  engages  to 
procure  him  votes.  He  al»  provides  himself  with  a  bar- 
rister, who  for  a  few  'hundred  pounds  contests,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  the  validity  of  his  opponent's  votes,  and 
defends  on  the  same  principle  the  votes  given  in  luvour 
of  his  client  X«etters,  journeys,  dinners,  nothing  is 
neglected  to  influonco  a  voter.  Accounts  are  opened 
with  all  persons  licensed  to  keep  horses ;  with  all  inn- 
keepers, so  that  the  electors  may  be  defrayed  their 
travelling  expenses ;  and  they  on  their  parts  certainly 
avail  themselves  largely  of  this  privilege.  The  roads  arc 
covered  with  carriages  and  four  containing  voters,  who 
on  other  occasions  travel  on  the  outside  of  the  common 
stage;  refreshments  await  tlie  contented  electors  at  each 
relay,  and  this  happy  life  lasts  till  they  return  home. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preliminaries,  nothing  is  neglected 
to  create  a  cloud  of  opinion  favourable  to  the  candidate. 
The  newspapers  in  his  interest  register  his  promises, 
vaunt  his  talents,  quote  fragments  of  his  speeches ;  should 
he  not  have  made  speeches,  they  are  manufactured  for 
him  on  tliese  occasions  ;  they  pour  forth  their  eulogies  on 
generations  of  his  ancestors  whicli  have  long  passed  away. 
You  see  in  tlie  streets  of  London  men  carrying  before 
and  behind  them,  in  order  to  attract  notice,  printed  bilb 
in  large  letters  announcing  the  name  of  the  candidate, 
and  the  course  of  conduct  he  pledges  himself  to  pursue. 
When  the  candidate  is  unknown  to  fame,  the  public  is  in- 
formed of  what  he  will  say  and  do.  Should  his  political 
character  be  well  known,  the  object  he  will  have  in  view 
is  indicated  by  a  phrase  or  a  word ;  an  exclamation  of 
**N for  ever!"  answering  to  our  **  VitJf  A" /"  is  at- 
tached to  his  name.  The  handbills  and  the  ribands  which 
adorn  these  placards  are  of  the  colour  adopted  by  the  can- 
didate ;  his  partisans  decorate  themselves  with  similar 
ribands,  and  the  horses  and  carriages  are  decked  out  in 
like  manner. 

On  the  appointed  day  both  parties  appear  on  the  hust- 
ings.   These  are  erected  in  a  public  square,  for  the  ac- 


commodation of  the  omdidates,  who  arrive  on  horseback 
or  in  carriages,  each  party  preceded  by  musicians,  and 
rbllowed  by  their  friends  and  that  portion  of  the  mob 
which  has  declared  for  them.  Flags  bearing  appropriate 
mottoes  rally  this  motley  group,  which  advances  amidst 
the  mingled  applause  and  hisses  of  the  spectators. 

Each  person  having  taken  his  place,  the  sheriff  or 
returning  officer  appointed  to  presidie  at  the  election,  and 
who  is  neither  distinguished  by  a  particular  costume, 
nor  even  a  seat  (tor  be  is  usually  standing  like  the  as- 
sistants,) opens  the  proceedings,  and  swears  the  candi- 
dates on  the  gospels  that  they  have  not  resorted  to 
unlawful  means,,  or  to  any  species  of  bribing.*  This 
oath  taken  under  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  who  know  all 
that  has  been  going  on  beforehand,  should  not  seem  cal- 
culated to  inspire  them  with  much  confidence  in  the 
respect  which  the  sworn  party  will  entertain  for  his 
sdlemn  engagements.  This  ceremony  being  gone 
through,  a  friend  of  each  of  the  candidates  proposes  him 
in  a  short  but  impassioned  speech.  Another  friend 
seconds  the  proposal.  The  candidate  himself  now  ap- 
pears,  and  expatiates  with  self-satisfaction  on  the  praises 
which  have  heen  given  him.  His  discourse  to  be  cffcc- 
tive,  should  be  prolix,  full  of  declamatory  matter,  and 
pronouift^ed  with  every  vidlence  of  gesture  and  em- 
phasis. 

This  formality  is  renewed  for  each  candidate.  Should 
there  be  no  opposition — should  the  election  be  uncon- 
tested, the  returning  officer  informs  the  electors  that  he 
will  proceed  immediately  to  the  nomination,f  and  he 
invites  the  electors  to  hold  up  their  hands  in  token  of  as- 
sent. If  the  number  of  raised  hands  predominates,  the  new 
member  is  proclaimed  and  tlie  assembly  dissolved. 

This  latter  occurrence  is  rare,  and  only  takes  place  in 
towns  where  the  well  known  current  of  opinion,  and  the 
menacing  attitude  of  a  turbulent  population,  lead  to  ap- 
prehend acts  of  violence,  for  which  no  chance  of  success 
could  compensate.  Such  are  the  elections  of  Westmin- 
ster, South wark,  and  of  the  great  monufacturing  towns 
generally.  Well  disposed  people,  even  among  the  friends 
of  the  candidates,  do  not  take  part  in  tliese  turbulent  as- 
semblies, which  are  composed  of  the  lowest  class  of 
electors,  and  of  a  populace  always  ready  to  swell  their 
numbers,  as  affording  a  hope  of  disturbances  and  a  pre- 
text for  them. 

When  tiierc  is  a  contested  election,  thcsheriff  proceeds 
to  take  a  poll.  Each  elector  mounts  oiAhe  hustings  and 
inscribes,  or  causes  to  be  inscribed,  his  name  in  the  poll 
book  of  the  candidate  he  wishes  to  be  returned.  A  con- 
tested election  may  last  fourteen  days.t  So  long  a 
period  is  devoted  by  the  candidates  to  the  muster  of  their 
friends,  and  of  individuals  whoso  votes  are  promised  to 
them.  Couriers  are  sent  from  one  extremity  of  England 
to  another ;  agents  run  about  in  all  quarters,  and  electors 
travel,  all  at  tlie  expense  of  the  candidate,  who  is  not 
deterred  by  the  enormity  of  the  cost  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  enterprise.  Each  party  unites  his  means  of  defence 
and  attack,  monceuvres  with  dexterity,  and  exhibits  con- 
siderable talent  in  wielding  the  resources  at  command. 
All  means  arc  lawful  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in 
view.  Scandal,  calumny,  reproaches  and  menaces,  are 
unsparingly  used.  The  hustings  are  the  tribunes  from 
whence  proceed  the  most  vehement  speeches,  the  grossest 
insults.  Oflen  matters  do  not  end  here,  and  missiles  are 
resorted  to.  Oranges,  apples,  potatoes,  are  flung  at  the 
heads  of  antagonist  parlies.  When  these  ore  exhausted, 
they  next  come  to  blows.  The  strongest  party  remain- 
ing in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  excludes  the  van- 
quished, puts  an  end  to  the  election,  and  completes  the 
sport  by  attacking  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite 
party.  During  lliis  expedition,  the  successful  candidates 
are  placed  in  chairs  adorned  with  party  coloured  ribands, 
and  carried  in  triumph  through  the  town  by  a  dozen  of 
the  stoutest  and  least  drunken  of  their  supporters.  The 
procession  halts  occasionally,  the  victorious  candidate 
makes  a  speech,  they  again  move  on,  and  meet  at  an 
election  dinner,  which  closes  with  songs  in  favour  of  the 


•  The  author  is  mistaken.  No  such  oath  as  here 
spoken  of  is  taken,  though  the  institution  of  such  an  oath 
should  seem  to  be  a  most  desirable  reform.  The  only 
oath  which  can  be  put  to  the  candidates  is  one  touching 
tlicir  qualification  in  land,  and  even  that  must  be  ten- 
dered on  tlie  demand  of  a  candidate  or  elector. — Transl. 

t  This  is  not  called  "  nomination,"  but  show  of  hands. 
The  "  nomination"  is  the  naming  or  proposing  of  the 
candidate  by  two  electors,  as  alluded  to  by  the  author  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  chapter. — Translator. 

I  Not  under  the  Reform  Bill.  Under  the  old  system 
an  election  might  last  fifteen  days. — Translator, 


new  member,  toasts,  harangues,  and  geatnl  diuken. 


ness. 


The  ceremony  of  chairing  is  that  which  fl»Um most 
the  vanity  of  an  Englishman.   Those  who  bare  been  the 
heroes  on  such  occasions,  speak  of  the  matter  with  ntai 
self-satisfaction,  and  let  no  opportunity  escape  of  relsiiaf 
the  most  minute  details.     It  might  be  concluded  tlau 
complete  state  of  social  disorganisation  would  be  the  renh 
of  all  this.     It  is  qnit^  otherwise,  and  the  retM»  mij  b« 
gathered  in  the  predominance  of  the  arittocratic  prind 
pie  in  tlfe  midst  of  this  democratic  efienresceoce.  Thm 
elections  are  not  made  by 'the  people,  bat  soldbythev 
to  the  better  classes  of  society,  who  buv  them  to  deuh 
that  they  can  only  BlU  to  the  lot  of  those  whose  nA 
gives  them  a  deeper  interest  in  maintaining  order  tad 
upholding  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Strip  the  Engliij) 
elections  of  their  venality,  and  you  will  have  popoitrit. 
turns  and  pure  democracy.     The  thirst  of  wealth  ^ 
pie  for  this  kind  of  parliamentary  distinction,  vlad,B 
compensation  for  their  ruin,  affords  them  only  the  bum 
honour  of  having  a  well  stuffbd  seat  in  the  hoaae,  oo  vbid 
they  may  stret^  themselves  to  sleep  every  nigfat^isii. 
deed  extraordinary.    It  cannot  be  that  they  hope  ti 
obtain  lucrative  office,  for  this  in  general  is  resem^to 
merit;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  prinkfetf 
making  two  or  three  speeches  during  the  setsioD,  wfaidi 
are  lost  amidst  the  noise  of  conversatiouR,  can  ifibrd  aj 
satisfaction  to  a  sensible  mind. 

That  which  is  elsewhere  called  consideration,  potMiia 
little  weight  in  such  a  country  as  England. 

Thanks  to  the  influence  exercised  over  the  eitcdiw 
by  men  remarkable  bv  their  fortune  and  their  neii 
position,  a  powerfhl  and  truly  patriotic  aristocracy,  wbki 
has  taken  deep  root  in  the  soil,  maintains  its  biamt, 
and  affords  suppdrt  to  tho  government  of  the  eoo^ 
The  expenses  incurred  at  elections  bring  in  ArffAu 
other  advantages :  they  prevent  acoumiilatio8,iiifixi 
limit  to  wealth,  which  under  other  circum8tuKC!,«|\i 
become  boundless.    Thanks  to  the  combinaliootf^ 
two  principles,  however  reproved  they  may  be  byliten! 
tlieorics,  the  national  representation  of  England  iibutd 
on  the  superiority  of  rank  and  fortune. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  people  of  Fraonv 
adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  expenses  {^certain  of  fe 
English  elections ;  there  arq  some  among  tfaein  vl^ 
cost  50,000,  80,000,  or  even  100,000/,  8terlmg,(l,200M 
to  ^,400,000,  francs.)  When  these  expenses  are  oot^ 
fVayed  by  the  family  or  friends  of  the  candidate,  ha^ 
debts,  and  sometimes  complete  ruin,  are  the  deplonib 
consequences :  the  embarrassed  candidate  then  pstft 
himself  to  the  fate  of  living  penuriously  in  some  obK^ 
corner  of  the  continent,  and  of  traveliinf  all  bis  li 
on  the  tops  of  diligences.  This  is  the  retribution  ibr^ 
expensive  pleasure  of  having  posted  down  to  the  has&p 
some  few  hundreds  of  electors  whose  votes  proved  rfs 
use  to  him.  The  body  politic,  however,  is  here  the  giias 
it  preserves  its  form  and  strength — it  prospers,  vid^ 
is  the  chief  consideration. 

Wo  to  England  the  day  when  her  electors  heaoe^ 
honest  to  sell  themselves,  and  her  senators  too  riri* 
buy  her  voters — a  revolution  will  then  be  near  if  i"^' 
and  the  elements  which  EIngland  contains  withiti'*'' 
bosom,  and  which  a  disorg^anisinfir  faction  rwjeiw*** 
terrible  work,  are  not  less  formidable  than  tb*'^ 
for  forty  years  have  agitated  France. 

DINNER  AT  »*•♦  COLLEGE. 

It  was  an  election  day,  but  it  was  a  gentlemanly  c**- 
tion,  at  which  no  votes,  or  at  least  very  few,  were  8oM;il 
which  neither  insults  nor  Wows  were  exchangwl  l***** 
the  parties ;  at  which  no  windows  were  broken;  ^k^' 
the  proceeding  was  limited  to  insignificant  cabals,  f* 
a  calculation  of  votes,  the  number  o^  which  was  k^ 
beforehand.  The  fellows*  entertained  the  c^«;*^J^ 
had  been  of  the  college.  Though  I  was  a  stranger,  tHtff 
to  the  polite  efforts  of  two  of  my  friends,  one  a  Whif^ 
other  a  Tory,  I  found  myself  seated  between  them  « 
dinner,  on  which  occasion  I  had  the  opportunity  of  f^^* 
cising  that  complaisance  which  I  have  inipo«ed  od^ 
self  as  a  law  in  all  that  relates  to  the  political  inteR» 
of  Great  Britain. 


*  The  fellows  are  a  species  of  secular  ^^^^i^,  [T 
ceive,  as  the  reward  of  studies  more  or  less  socceaROii 
Jowonces  of  400/.  600/.  and  even  1000/.  a  year,  from  ^ 
surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  collere  to  which  tbcj 
long,  without  any  other  conditions  than  to  remain  Imcw- 
lors,  af^cr  seven  years  to  take  orders,  and  to  eiercirt  »"• 
pitality  during  their  noviciate. — JVWe  of  the  ^^^.'    • 

There  are  law  and  traveUinff  feUows  of  both  UniTerw 
ties,  who  are  laymen.— Able  t^the  TVa^fMor. 
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We  were  received  in  an  imqsense  room)  of  very  pure 


ft 


Gothic  architecture,  decorated  with  the  portraits  of  illus- 
trious  men  who  had  been  educated  within  these  walls. 
Tlie  windows,  adorned  with  beautiful  stained  glas^,  are 
for  the  moHt  part  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  pupils  of  the 
collcgt!.  The  tables  retain  the  forms  of  those  common 
in  the  refectories  of  Catholic  monasteries.  They  are  of 
sufficient  length  to  give  ample  space  to  four  hundred 
guests.  We  were  about  three  hundred.  The  dinner  was 
quite  d  P^^nglaise^  that  is  to  say,  soups  strcmgly  pepper- 
ed, enormous  joints  of  meat,  magnificent  dishes  of  fish,  and 
all  varieties  of  puddings.  The  whole  was  washed  down 
with  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  wines,  seasoned 
by  political  conversation. 

"  The  dinner  is  good,  but  it  is  not  cheerful,"  said  ray 
left  hand  neighbour,  who  belonged  to  the  losing  party  ; 
**  every  one  laments  the  results  of  the  election." 

**  It  appears  to  me,"  said  I,  **  that  the  successful  and 
numerous  majority  have  reason  enough  to  rejoice." 

^  Your  friend  makes  wry  faces,"  said  ray  right  hand 
neighbour,  with  a  smile.    "  To  the  health  of  our  king 
and  of  our  members — long  live  the  old  constitution  and 
good  fellowship !"  so  saying,  he  emptied  bis  glass,  and, 
as  each  man  followed  his  example,  the  company  were 
already  very  animated  when  they  prepared  to  pass  into 
the  room  specially  devoted  to  drinking.     In  this  apart- 
ment decanters  and  glasses,  Jaid  out  on  mahogany  tables, 
awaited  the  guests ;  but,  as  these  immense  supplies  did 
not  stilBce  for  stomachs  of  such  marvellous  capacity,  and 
as  the  occasion  was  one  of  those  rare  occurrences  which 
revived  in  all  their  integrity  the  force  of  old  English  cus- 
toms, the  sideboards  were  still  farther  covered  with  bot- 
tles, while  the  servants,  cork-screws  in  hand,  rivalled  the 
activity  of  the  bibbers  who  put  their  services  in  requisi- 
tion.   T^e  company  soon  began  to  speak  and  drink  to- 
gether.   Toasts  and  discussions   followed.     At    length 
heads  began  to  wax  warm,  brains  became  disturbed,  and 
limbs  remsed  to  do  their  office,  to  such  a  point  as  to  ren- 
der the  aid  of  waiters  necessary  for  some  of  the  guests, 
who  were  removed  in  this  condition  to  their  inns,  and 
ailerward  to  their  beds,  by  this  convenient  aid.    On  such 
occasions  as  these,  innkeepers  in  England  never  fail  to 
bestow  on  their  guests  every  mark  of  attention  and  in- 
terest. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING. 

The  most  important  occurrence  in  the  minds  of  the 
English  people,  next  to  an  election,  is  a  public  meeting. 
Here  they  deliberate  on  the  laws,  blame  the  acts  of  tlie 
ministers,  authoritatively  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
every  thing,  and  return  home,  convinced  that  they  have 
done  the  finest  things  in  the  world.  At  a  public  meeting, 
John  Bull  thinks  hia  will  supreme ;  because  his  thoughts 
respond  to  the  words  of  the  orator,  he  fancies  the  inspi- 
ration  of  the  latter  comes  from  himself,  his  brother  shop- 
keepers, and  the  rabble.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  mob 
affect  an  air  of  importance,  while  their  orators,  dressed  in 
black,  with  white  gloves,  proceed  in  pairs  with  a  grave 
step  through  the  crowds  of  the  lowest  classes,  (barely 
covered  by  their  filthy  rags,)  who  follow  them  with  voci- 
ferations to  the  place  of  meeting.  The  object  of  this 
meeting  is  announced  some  days  before  by  placards 
printed  in  large  letters,  which  cover  the  walls,  or  are 
carried  on  the  tops  of  poles  through  the  streets. 

The  meeting  generally  takes  place  in  the  open  air. 
Mounted  on  a  scaiTolding  erected  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous place,  or  on  a  wagon  procured  for  the  occasion, 
stand  forth  the  principal  performers  who  intend  to  speak. 
From  such  a  locality,  in  a  style  quite  worthy  of  the  audi- 
tory, they  submit  their  propositions,  supporting  them  by 
the  most  extravagant  speeches,  the  falsest  assertions,  and 
nil  manner  of  abusive  language.  "  Do  you  know  what 
reform  is  ?"  said  one  of  those  furious  talkers ;  "  if  you  do 
not,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  bread  for  the  poor  at  a  penny 
a  pound,  beer  at  two  pence  a  pot,  meat  at  four  pence, 
plenty  of  work,  double  wages,  warm  clothing,  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  comfortable  habitations.  We  shall  have 
no  more  customs  and  excise,  no  more  taxes,  no  more 
policemen.  (Thunders  of  applause.)  No,  we  shall  have 
no  more  of  these  idle  vagabonds,  dressed  up  in  blue,  who 
knock  you  down  with  their  loaded  staves  on  tlie  first 
show  of  resistance ;  every  one  henceforth  will  be  rich, 
happy,  free.  AH  these  advantages  had  been  ours  long  ago 
if  the  oligarchy,  the  aristocracy,  the  house  of  peers,  tht 
boroaghmongers,  the  clergy,  and,  above  all,  the  bishop!^, 
had  uot  opposed  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
wishes  of  our  friends — of  those  friends  who  know  and 
defend  our  interests."  The  remainder  of  this  speech, 
which  lasted  two  hour?,  (English  orators  are  very  proUx,) 
was  of  this  complexion.  Other  tribunes  of  the  people 
succeeded,  repeated  the  same  phrases,  coupling  their 


promises  with  threats  and  abusive  language,  until  the 
period  ai  rived  for  the  reading  of  a  petition,  written  before- 
hand,  containing  an  expression  of  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  meeting.  The  proceeding  terminated  with  its 
unanimous  adoption. 

The  speakers  at  English  popular  meetings  are  not 
applauded  for  their  matter  or  their  argument,  (either  of 
which,  by  the  by,  few  of  their  auditory  would  under- 
stand,) but  for  their  intemperate  declamation.  They 
swing  about  from  side  to  side,  stamp  their  feet  and  cleucn 
their  fists ;  their  eyes  appear  ready  to  start  from  the 
sockets,  their  mouths  foam, — they  have,  in  a  word,  the 
air  of  people  possessed.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  is 
tlien  at  its  height ;  cries  of  *•  Hear,  hear!"  proceed  from 
all  sides ;  the  fiags  are  lowered,  and  the  petition  is  signed 
on  taUes,  on  hogsheads,  on  knees,  on  bent  backs,  which 
serve  as  writing-desks.  In  order  to  accelerate  this  ope- 
ration, sheets  of  pa(^er  are  distributed,  and  when  they  are 
covered  with  signatures,  they  are  joined  together  and 
united  to  the  petition.  Of  the  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thou- 
sand individuals  who  contributed  to  swell  the  meeting, 
two  or  three  hundred,  at  most,  had  an  interest  in  the  ob- 
jects of  the  petition,  or  the  faculties  necessary  to  the 
comprehension  of  it,  or  the  right  to  deliberate  at  all,  for 
in  general  the  respectable  classes  do  not  appear  at  these 
meetings.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  could  not  have 
heard  uie  orators,  whose  voices,  however  powerful  they 
may  be  on  ordinary  occasions,  are  drowned  by  the  noise, 
which  repels  the  sounds  back  on  the  speaker,  and  pre- 
vents those  nearest  to  him  from  collecting  their  purport. 

This  picture  is  not  overcharged ;  public  meetings  are 
composed  of  the  lowest  and  the  most  inflammable  classes 
least  susceptible  of  being  guided  by  reason,  or  of  appro, 
ciating  a  measure  in  its  relative  adjuncts  of  good  and 
evil.  They  are,  in  general,  subservient  to  the  will  of  a 
turbulent,  unquiet,  and  dangerous  party,  and  are  wield- 
ed to  maintain  the  popularity  of  demagogues.  Never- 
thcless,  this  manner  of  consulting  the  opinions  of  the 
people  findn  apologists  among  well-intentioned,  enlight- 
ened, and,  in  other  respects,  sensible  men.  Those  men 
would  blush  to  figure  in  tho  crowd  of  auditors,  and 
would  be  still  more  ashamed  to  appear  on  the  hustings 
by  the  side  of  fire-brands  who  seek  to  inflame  tho  popu- 
lar passions  ;  but  they  proclaim  the  wisdom  of  delibera- 
tions proceeding  from  a  sink  in  which  the  mire  and 
mud  of  thA  nation  ferment  together.  This  is  one  of 
(he  numerous  errors — one  of  the  many  follies  of  other- 
wise sensible  people. 

A  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATE. 

I  longed  to  be  present  at  a  parliamentary  debate,  and 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  establishing  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  manner  in  which  our  neighbours  (who  are 
represented  as  our  masters  in  matters  of  representative 
government)  manage  their  afiairs,  and  the  form  which 
we  give  to  our  parliamentary  debates.  A  small  ticket, 
without  a  signature,*  but  on  which  a  member  of  the 
house  declared  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  speaker  to 
introduce  me,  procured  my  admission  to  the  benches 
raised  in  amphitheatre  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
nndpr  the  gallery. 

Tho  house  is  of  an  oblong  form.  The  speaker*s  chair 
stands  in  front  of  the  principal  door.  Its  abrupt  pro- 
jection allows  a  space  sufficient  for  several  benches 
behind  it.  Before  the  chair  is  a  table  covered  with  books, 
registers,  boxes  for  papers,  and  an  enormous  gilt  mace. 
Three  clerks  in  bar  gowns  and  wigs  are  sealed  at  the 
table  with  their  backs  to  the  speaker. 

The  latter  enveloped  in  a  species  of  gown,  (his  coun- 
tenance muffled  in  a  gray  wig,  extending  under  his  chin 
and  descending  below  his  breast,)  converses  almost 
without  interruption  with  inembers  who  approach,  and 
appear  to  address  him  with  much  deference.  Occa- 
nionally,  when  the  noise  of  conversation  is  too  audibly 
heard,  ho  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Order,  oriler," 
af\cr  which  he  appears  to  iclapse  into  his  habitual  inat- 
tention. 

Tho  members  are  seated  on  cushions  of  black  leather, 
which  line  every  side  of  a  room  badly  lighted  by  chan- 
Holiers  filled  with  wax  candles.  The  brown  oak,  with 
which  the  house  is  pannelled,  contributes  to  render  the 
efiect  more  sombre.  The  vacant  benches  serve  as  bedn 
to  such  members  as  spread  themselves  oi^t  to  sleep.  A 
projecting  gallery,  with  a  cornice  supported  by  iron 
pillars,  is  raised  on  either  side  over  the  floor,  and  in 
crowded  houses  supplies,  in  some  sort,  the  insufficient 

*  The  author  is  mistaken.  These  slips  of  paper  con- 
tain the  initials  of  tiie  speaker  under  the  name  of  the 
stranger,  which  is  written  by  a  member. — Tranalaior. 


space  of  the  body  of  tho  hou^e.  It  is  here*  that  iho 
public  (without  the  speakor*s  order)  are  admitted  for 
halfa  crown  a  head,  togftUer  with  the  newspaper  re- 
porters. 

On  comparing  tho  extent  of  the  house  with  the  num- 
ber of  its  members,  tho  question  naturally  arises  how 
thoy  can  find  room,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  and 
forty-six,  within  so  small  a  space. 

I'he  members  are  dressed  in  t'he  most  careless  fashion, 
in  frock  coats,  in  boots,  with  their  hats  on,  or  with  an 
umbrella  under  the  arm.  They  listen  to  few  of  the 
speeches.  'J'hey  but  repeat  th^  cry  of '*  Hear,  hear," 
with  intonations  which  give  to  the  words,  alternately, 
a  meaning  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  as  they 
perceive  their  friends,  who  have  heard  the  speaker, 
cheering  ironically  or  in  earnest  They  talk,  move 
about,  cross  the  room,  without  attention  to  him  who 
(Speaks,  or  to  those  who  li.sten.  It  is  the  custom  not  to 
leave  the  house  without  turning  towards  the  speaker,  and 
bowing  to  him  with  becoming  respect. 

Strangers  do  not  fail  to  enquire  the  names  of  the 
most  prominent  members.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the 
indefinable  inclination  which  one  feels  to  give  credit  to 
those  who  ofller  resistance  to  power,  as  though  such  re- 
sistance always  had  its  principle  in  honourable  senti- 
ments, that  one  generally  begins  by  asking  for  the  oppo- 
sition members.  Mr.  &C is  pointed  out,  an  indi- 
vidual whom  one  would  not  easily  discover  under  his 
brown  wig",  his  portly  figure,  and  calm  air;  any  more 
than  Mr.  H— ,  who  sits  beside  him,  with' a  respecta- 
ble carriage  and  that  grave  physiognomy  which  would 
become  a  gentleman. 

Afler  being  made  acquainted  with  the  countenances 
of  the  most  renowned  members  of  each  party,  curiosity 
is  directed  towards  the  ministers,  who  are  neither  dis. 
tinguished  by  any  peculiarity  of  Costume,  nor  by  any 
other  seats  than  those  which  usage  has  assigned  to  them 
on  the  right  of  tho  speaker,  and  near  the  table.  Their 
supporters  are  grouped  behind  them. 

Afier  having  seen  the  interior  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, one  eaoily  accounts  for  there  being,  if  not  so  many 
distinguished  orators,  at  least  so  many  speakers  who 
express  their  ideas  with  tolerable  facility.  The  cause 
is  partly  owing  to  the  kindness  and  indnlsence  of  tho 
house,  and  partly  to  its  inattention.  These  double 
causes  render  the  speakers  more  careless  in  the  choice 
of  their  expressions,  and  indiffijrent  to  the  eflfect  they 
produce.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  them  is,  not  to 
be  listened  to.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  speak  in 
tho  commencement  of  their  career  with  great  boldness, 
and  presently  custom  supplies  them  with  the  oratorical 
forms  and  with  self-confidence ;  finally  they  acquire  ta- 
lents and  a  reputation.  Should  it  turn  out  otherwise, 
they  remain  in  their  mediocrity ;  but  they  can  always 
sustain  a  discussion,  and,  in  contending  with  their  op- 
ponents, they  are  no  longer  under  the  restraint  of  a 
timidity  which  would  paralyse  their  intellectual  energy. 

English  orators  speak  extempore,  many  of  them  from 
notes ;  but  these  should  seldom  be  consulted,  if  they  wish 
to  avoid  unceremonious  interruptions.  They  are  not 
very  graceful  in  their  declamation ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  speak  leaning  on  their  umbrcllas,t  with  tlicir  hats 
in  their  hands,  or  playing  with  a  whip  or  a  cane.  Some, 
however,  are  distinguished  by  a  noble  and  animated  ges- 
ture. Each  person  speaks  without  quitting  his  place.  It 
is  only  when  a  member  proposes  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion  that  he  places  himself  on  tlie  lower 
benches,  near  the  speaker,  to  whom  the  members  are  al- 
ways supposed  to  address  themselves. 

In  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  the  laws  would  lose 
much  of  their  imposing  character,  if  one  were  to  consi- 
der  all  the  trivial  and  minute  circumstances  that  mingle 
in  their  composition.  In  France,  the  members  of  the 
chamber  have  the  air  of  men  possessed :  the  place  where 
they  meet  is  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  and  from  the  cries 
that  one  hears  on  all  sides,  one  would  think  they  were 
about  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  In  England,  the  smoky 
chamber  called  the  house  of  commons  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  slovenly  dress  and  still  more  slovenly 
manners  of  members  sent  there  by  the  strangest,  tho 
most  irrational,  and,  according  to  report,  the  most  venal 
elections.     In  the  one  country,  people  profess  dangerous 


«  To  neither  of  these  galleries  are  the  public  admit- 
ted. They  are  reserved  excluhivety  for  members.  The 
public  are  admitted  only  to  the  back  gallery  over  the  bar 
of  the  house. —  Tramlator, 

f  Though  we  have  been  very  constant  attendants  at 
St  Stephen's,  yet  we  have  never  witnessed  this  prac- 
tice.— Translator, 
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principles  and  subversive  doctrines,  giving  expression  to 
them  in  eloquent  phrases,  and  without  the  least  consider- 
ation of  the  consequences;  in  the  other,  business  is 
transacted  with  good  sense  and  simplicitj.  No  impedi- 
meiits  of  self-love  are  suffered  to  mingle  with  considera> 
tions  of  public  dutj.  On  which  side  of  the  strait  is  the 
public  weal  best  understood?  I  hesitate  not 'to  pro- 
nounce, and  facts  justify  my  opinion,  in  fiivour  of  the 
English  system.  . 

CLUBS. 

]Svery  national  mania,  every  endemic  taste  is  repre- 
sented by  a  club.  Thus  there  is  the  Travellers*  Club, 
where  you  can  only  be  admitted  on  provin?  that  you  are 
a  foreigner,  or  that  you  have  travelled  five  hundred  miles 
on  the  continent ;  Uie  Beef>steak  Club,  where  you  only 
partake  of  the  dish  giving  its  name  to  the  club ;  the  Navy 
Club,  and  the  Military,  where  sailors  and  soldiers  are 
alone  admitted;  the  Athenteum  Club,  consecrated  to 
scientific  people ;  the  Catch  Clnb,*  which  takes  its  name 
from  certain  national  airs  sung  by  several  voices,  with- 
out accompaniment,  during  dinner.  At  Edinburgh  there 
is  the  Six  Feet  Club,  to  be  a  member  of  which  it  is  an 
essential  condition  that  you  be  six  feet  high,  (about  five 
feet  six  inches  of  France;)  then  there  is  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  the  Gceyhound  Club,  for  the  lovers  t>f  horses 
and  hounds,  and  a  number  of  establishments  of  a  similar 
kind. 

*The  following  account  furnishes  some  interesting 
details  relative  to  the  habits  and  rules  of  the  Catch  Club. 
'  Admitted  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  club,  1  re- 
marked,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  tall  man  of  slender 
figure,  whose  tone  and  air  indicated  a  habit  of  superi. 
ority.  He  was  discussing,  in  a  very  animated  manner, 
the  relative  merits  of  two  composers,  with  a  fiit  man  with 
a  hollow  voice  and  common-place  manners :  I  learned 

that  the  first  was  the  Duke  of ,  and  that  the  other 

sang  the  counter-tenor  parts  at  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre. 
The  dinner  being  announced,  the  duke,  to  whom  I  was 
presented,  made  me  sit  near  him,  and  deigned  to  inform 
me  that  to  fulfil,  without  inconvenience  to  the  members 
of  the  club,  the  condition  which  prescribes  that  there 
should  be  singing  after  dinner,  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
fessional people  was  invited,  to  whom  the  title  of  honor- 
ary members,  and  a  dinner  free  of  expense,  were  given 
each  time  they  were  invited.  These  ariistea^  said  the 
duke,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  members,  and  one  of 
these  privileges  being  tlie  right  of  discussion,  they  use 
this  privilege  with  the  same  freedom  towards  a  noble- 
man as  they  would  towards  one  of  their  brother  actors. 
The  dinner,  which  commenced  at  half  post  four,  lasted 
about  two  hours,  including  the  dessert,  which  consisted 
of  various  cheeses  and  dry  and  green  fruits.  Boxes  con- 
taining small  music-desks  and  dieets  of  music  were  then 
placea  on  the  table.  I  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  one  of 
these  sheets,  when  the  duke  stopped  me,  saying,  that  the 
placing  of  this  music  on  the  table  was  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  but  that  it  was  forbidden  to  touch  it  under  penalty 
of  a  fine.  The  singing  commenced  by  a  prayer,  which 
was  chanted  standing,  and  with  a  gravity  of  demeanour 
which  was  an  indi^nsable  part  of  the  performance. 
One  is  obliged  to  join  in  the  chaunt,  or  to  appear  to 
do  so. 

Afler  four  decanters  had  made  the  round  of  the  table 
from  left  to  right,  and  from  guest  to  guest,  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  president,  who  asks  of  the  first  guest  the 
name  of  a  lady  as  a  toast  This  name,  which  is  never 
distinctly  pronounced,  is  generally  tliat  of  an  actress  or 
a  dancer.  Drinking  is  resumed,  and  tlie  singers  com- 
mence a  catch  or  a  glee.  When  a  member  wishes  to 
take  part  in  a  catch  or  glee,  the  singers  place  themselves 
near  him.  The  same  ceremony  is  repeated  to  each 
guest.  The  number  not  being  less  than  thirty,  one  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  glasses  of  wine  and  of 
songs  which  are  despatched  on  these  occasions. 

For  some  instants  this  music  is  in6upportal)le.  To 
the  faiigue  produced  by  its  monotony  is  soon  joined  the 
inconvenience  of  an  increase  of  discordance  and  of  sing- 
ing out  of  tunc.  As  a  guest,  however,  you  must  submit 
to  be  saturated  with  tbi^  music  from  six  till  nine  o^clock. 
To  leave  the  room  before  nine  o'clock  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable rudeness.  Some  intrepid  amateurs  prolong 
these  sittings  till  midnight ;  they  then  order  grills  strong- 
ly spiced  and  peppered,  together  with  oysters,  which  they 
wash  down  with  Madeira  and  Sherry.  Between  two 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  regain  their  homes, 
some  of  them  ill  supported  on  their  reeling  limbs,  others 
in  hackney-coaches,  the  drivers  of  which  lie  in  wait  for 
this  sort  of  customers,  to  whom  they  are  ever  forward  in 
offering  their  indispensable  services. 


Each  dub  has  its  particular  usages,  contorm^y  to 
the  end  of  its  institution ;  but  there  are  rales  which  are 
common  to  all :  such  are,  the  mode  of  admiseion,  a  mi- 
nute observance  of  the  rules  and'  regulations,  reciprocal 
politeness  of  the  members,  a  tariff  of  prices,  ^c 

The  clubs  in  general  are  large  and  well  situated  houses; 
the  furniture  is  adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  destined. 
Newspapers  are  spread  on  the  tables  in  great  numbers, 
and  libraries  (whidi  are  attached)  offer  a  never-feiling 
resource.  Baths  and  dressing'roonis  are  also  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  members,  and  it  is  common  enough  to  see 
the  habiluh  of  the  clubs  arriving  in  the  morning,  and 
passing  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  thus  making  the  club 
their  house,  and  its  members  their  family. 

Clubs  are,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  members,^  but  a 
species  of  Rettaurans^  where  they  dine,  read  the  news- 
papers, or  spend  their  useless  time  in  idle  conversation, 
play,  or  sleep.  You  enter  the  rooms  wearing  your  hat, 
approach  the  table  to  read  a  newspaper,  (oflen  content  to 
read  the  title  only,)  or  you  give  yoUrself  the  appearance 
of  running  over  the  matter,  in  presenting  your  hand  to 
this  person  with  a  distracted  air,  and  nodding  to  that. 
Then  you  throw  yourself  into  a  large  arm-chair,  witli  a 
thoughtless  vacant  air ;  afler  a  time  you  write  a  few  let- 
ters, and  when  you  ^ish  to  fall  quietly  asleep,  you  pass 
into  the  library,  a  room  generally  devoted  to  this  species 
of  enjoyment 

The  dining-rooms  of  the  En^isfa  clubs  only  differ 
from  those  of  the  Rettauraiu  of  Paris  in  the  amplitude 
of  their  proportions,  and  the  recherche  of  their  furniture 
The  cookery  Is  simple,  in  bad  taMe,  and  extremely  dear. 
Fried  or  boiled  fish,  enormous  joints  served  every  half 
hour,  and  conveyed  from  table  to  table  that  each  person 
may  cut  his  portion  ofi^  ragouts,  puddings,  potatoes,  cau- 
liflowers, spinach  without  sauce,  and  which  is  added  to  the 
load  you  have  on  your  plate — these  form  the  ingredients 
of  your  dinner.  For  dessert  you  have  two  or  three  kinds 
of  cheese,  and,  to  wash  down  all,  you  may  be  supplied 
with  porter,  ale,  beer,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
wines. " 

Well  appointed  servants  in  livery  are  always  at  your 
orders.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  give  them  money. 
The  considerable  expense  of  these  establishments  is 
covered  by  a  fixed  sum  which  each  member  pays  for  ad- 
mission, by  an  annual  payment  of  smaller  amount  made 
by  each  member,  and  by  the  profit  had  on  the  articles 
consumed. 

Club  habits  have  necessarily  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  national  manners.  Tney  are  a  sort  of 
initiation  to  political  life,  loss  by  means  of  discussions, 
which  are  rarely  entered  on  within  their  walls,  than  by 
conversations,  in  which  the  most  important  affairs,  re- 
lating to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  are  treated 
with  depth  and  justness  of  view.  In  clubs,  too,  you  learn 
the  character  and  talents  of  the  most  remarkable  public 
men. 

Nor  is  their  effect  less  sensible  on  tho'  manners  of 
English  women.  It  accustoms  them  to  a  solitary  life, 
to  toe  almost  constant  absence  of  tlieir  husbands,  and 
thus  forces  them  to  seek  occupation  in  the  cores  which 
they  bestow  on  their  families. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Who  is  there  from  the  peer  to  the  hackney-coachman, 
who  does  not  read  tlie  newspapers  ?  Who  is  there  who 
is  not  influenced  by  them  ?  Tho  man  of  birth  fears  them ; 
to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  tliey  are  a  neccs&itv, 
for  he  finds  in  their  columns  an  opinion  which  he  would 
not  know  how  to  form  for  himself:  their  number  is 
therefore  considerable.  From  London,  as  fiom  tlic  lieart, 
proceed  these  grand  arteries  of  the  pody  politic.  On 
reaching  the  provinces,  tlicy  divide  themselves,  and 
spread  Uirough  the  smaller  arteries  the  opinions  they  cir- 
culate. These  opinions  are  brought  back  from  the  ex- 
tremities to  the  centre,  by  a  mechanism  resembling  tliat 
which  maintains  the  pulsation  of  the  human  heart  But 
in  the  organisation  of  society,  as  in  the  organisation  of 
living  beings,  the  parts  destined  to  elaborate  the  princi- 
pies  of  life  do  not  always  perform  their  functions  with 
an  equal  success.  A  vicious  or  acrid  flood  oflen  causes 
the  limbs  into  which  it  penetrates  to  gangrene  :  oflencr 
still  the  false  doctrines  of  newspapers  induce  disorder  in 
tlic  social  body,  and  bring  on  its  dissolution. 

For  a  long  time,  the  English  newspapers  limited  their 
functions  to  tlie  studying  of  popular  opinion.  To  follow 
in  its  wake  seemed  to  have  been  their  object  But  in 
proposing  to  themselves  this  end,  each  person  gave  to 
the  shade  of  opinion  he  had  adopted,  a  colouring,  darker 
or  lighter,  in  proportion  to  the  vehemence  or  moderation 
of  the  principles  which  ho  wished  to  sec  prevail.  The 
English  press,  following  the  example  of  that  of  France, 


has  bounded  fVom  the  extnaiity  ta  thebejdflC  Moikr 

opinion.    Newspapers  now  pretend  to  trace  theTI 

which  this  opinion  should  foUow,  and  aspire  to&ecti 

They  find  &uU  with,  denounce,  menace  one  partf  while 

Uiey  Btimulato  another.    Rarely  is  the  enem  of  the 

English  press  empk>yed  in  the  semce  of  order.  An  in. 

contestable  •*  estate"  in  the  nation,  it  ]rats  Uielf  in  conl 

stant  opposition  to  power,  saps  the  baies  on  whch  tLii 

poses,  and  prepares  its  ruinr-a  ruin  which  it  will  h 

ready  to  accomplish  altogether,  whenew  it  ihiU  nji 

the  fiictions,  of  whom  this  press  is  the  fonnidabie  lu. 

iliary,  to  dispense  with  social  order.   Tliat  whidi  thi 

press  has  already  done  in  France,  the  press,  with  i  Itttk 

more  time,  will  do  in  England.  .  The  plan  i«,  ilrcadj 

matured  for  a  decisive  aggreFsion.    In  the  means  at. 

ployed  for  this  subject,  the  English  press  baa  ml  tb 

merit  of  invention.    To  attack  all  that  the  peo{dc  i^ 

habitually  taught  to  respect, — rc;Jigion,  the  maaitij, 

the  government, — has  been,  of  late,  its  confltani  oli^ 

and,  in  order  to  direct  its  shafls  wifli  surer  aioigvut 

the  persons  of  priests,  of  kings,  of  govemon,  tiut  pm 

has  not  hesitateid  to  attack  the  fundamental  imliti^ 

of  society,  and  to  attempt  to  ovcrthroir  the  bieraidTa 

ranks,  the  disposition  of  property,  even  respect  fot'ftt 

constitution  itself.    Its  next  aim  has  been  toexdtt^ 

popular  passions,  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  maw  spiiiit 

social  superiorities,  in  presenting  to  their  loDgiog  desim 

a  detail  of  the  advantages  of  which  the  higher  daaa 

are  in  possession.  Nor  has  ft  stopped  here.  ItiiaatoMtk 

bwer  classes  the  course  of  proceeding  they  aboddidtft, 

revealed  to  them  that  which  they  should  demand,  adr- 

tised  them  of  that  which  they  may  easilv  obtain.  Itb 

disclosed  to  the  people  their  formidable  power,  broki 

down  the  barriers  which  protected  tlie  natknnl  turn 

sation,  and  the  restraints  which  kept  the  vaMaak 

check.    Such  is  the  perseverance  with  which  (odM 

according  to  locality  and  the  classes  upon  fi\m'6h» 

to  act,)  this  instrument  of  evil  has  proceed^  to  mte 

the  elements  of  chaos  and  confusion,  withot «»  w- 

flecting  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result  hYnw, 

where  they  appeal  to  political  passions^  the  wornsiifc 

clare  themselves  openly  for  such  or  such  a  feclia.  b 

England,  where  parties  arc  acted  upon  either  bynffldctfj 

or  fear,  the  newspapers  feign  to  attach  thcmselto^ 

to  national  interests.    Fiery,  piquant,  and  conW 

witli  talent  in  one  country,  they  are  in  the  other  Bf 

mentative,  heavy,  and  insolent    Eveiy  where  tbejw* 

present  inconvenience  and  a -future  danger,  but  neRJ- 

thelcss  a  necessity  of  the  exis^g  epoch. 

The  English  newspapers  present,  in  their  nmsam 
and  interminable  columns,  every  thin^  which  cid  ^ 
to  the  interests  or  stimulate  tlie  curiosity  of  their  rad* 
Joined  to  the  advertisements,  wliich  generally  ffl  * 
the  paper  (and  sometimes  make  the  addition  (rf^ 
plcment  necessary,)  are  detailed  reports  of  tbc  pwe» 
ings  of  both  houses  of  parliament    Tlicn  follow  c^ 
from  foreign  journals — ^then  a  correspondence  on  is » 
is  passing  in  all  quarters  of  tlie  globo— then  a  siin^ 
or  leading  article,  on  tliose  points  onwliicb  tbe# 
wishes  to  draw  attention  or  deceive  the  paWic.  A» 
nuto  account  of  tJie  causes  before  the  courts  of  jw*' 
of  the  murders,  executions,  and  strange  cvenb,^'^ 
invented ;  some  bad  puns,  tJie  refuse  of  tlie  w^J^ 
plcte  tlie  motley  composition  of  an  English  »"i'»^ 
lie  who  Becks  to  find  in  the  English  "<^*^^^r. 
taste,  a  spirit  of  observant  criticism,  on  ^^^?u^ 
digested  knowledge  of  tlie  politics  of  Europe,  «ia|*^ 
appointed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Knglish  J<;«f* 
devoid  of  these  qualities.     Those  articles  '^'"^*^ 
in  the  French  papers  of  all  political  opinionsj  ^~^ 
bit  a  union  of  profound  thought  and  eloquent  exp*^ 
are  seldom  imitated  in  the  English.    Praiw;  or  MJ 
are  duly  dispensed  from  these  oracles,    ^^^^^^f^ 
is  administered  without  reserve  or  delicacy,  j^^ 
which  most  surprises  in  the  press  of  ^^S^^^^^ 
solute  ignorance  of  tlie  position,  tho  interest?,  w^J"^ 
the  public  characters  of  other  countries, and, *"*^g 
of  France.    The  judgments  pronounced  on  tlw^P^ 
in  English  newspapers  are  founded  on  article*  •»  ^ 
French  journal  of  the  same  complcjuon;  white  lori^^ 
tory  of  persons  recourse  is  had  to  the  "^^"'^^'a^  „;' 
ConUmporaine^  or  some  production  equally  ^^^~i 
confidence*     These  opinions  are  always  o  so^i 

-!■  ■■■  !■  III. 

*  The  translator  feels  bound  to  dissent  from  tbi«s«*J^ 
ing  censure.  The  articles  on  Foreign  Afliiw  ^"^^ 
T\mrs,  though  they  disclose  no  profound  "*^!Jf^jai 
tematized  combinations,  are  nevertheless  wri  ^^ 
pure  and  classical  style,  while  they  often  ^^^^s,. 
research  and  always  a  lucid  arrangement—-'"' 
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wtoniwhrnent  to  fbreisfners,  even  to  those  most  familiar 
with  the  ignorance  ofthe  writer  and  the  credulity  of  the 
reader.  Neverthelesi,  it  is  from  Actions  newspapers  or 
despicable  pamphlets  that  France  is  judged  by  Great 
Britain. 

The  serere  judgment  just  pronounced  (to  which  there 
are  honourable  exceptions)  is  applicable  only  to  the  daily 
prsss.  Under  the  name  of  Reviews,  Ma^^nes,  Ency- 
clopedias,  outlets  are  opened  to  sound  criticism,  to  good 
taste,  and  to  the  Itigher  literature,  through  which  this 
most  distinguished  writers  give  vent  to  the  flow  of  their 
genius  and  the  current  of  their  reflections.  No  country 
excels  England  in  this  kind  of  production,  in  which  she 
has  as  manifest  a  superiority  over  France,  as  France  has 
over  EIngland  in  the  composition  of  her  daily  journals. 
The  ezpTanation  of  this  will  be  found  in  tlie  diflcrent 
character  of  the  two  people;  with  our  neighbours,  the 
necessity  of  labour  and  reflection ;  with  us,  that  vivacity, 
that  impulse  of  the  moment,  which  is  natural  to  us ; 
these  snfficitatly  explain  the  causes  of  pre-eminence  in 
the  Hterature  o/^each  nation,  and  in  that  species  of  com- 
poadtkm  which  brings  their  respective  writers  into  closer 
resembbnce. 

In  point  of  truth  and  impartiality,  the  daily  ioumals 

of  balft'eoantrios  are  on  a  par.    Public  opinion  does  ius- 

tieeto  the  claims  of  both,  yet  public  opinion  is  no  less 

te  Ave  of  journalism  in  London  than  at  Paris.   There 

aie  io  many  people  who  wish  to  speak  on  every  subject, 

as4  yet  so  &w  who,  owing  to  tAoih  or  incapacity,  can 

reason  on  any  one !     Hence  it  is  that  they  are  obliged  to 

surrender  their  judgments  to  reasonings  ready  prepared 

for  them,  and  in  the  end  they  persuade  themselves  that 

their  opinions  had  not  been  diuerent,  had  they  been  the  re- 

suSttn  their  own  reflection.    Thus  it  is  that  folly  favours 

malevolence,  and  that  states  maintain  within  their  bo- 

floms  dements  which  have  already  destroyed  some  among 

them,  and  which  menace  others  with  an  approaching 

ruin! 

EDUCATION. 

The  varied  and  well-directed  instruction  given  to  the 
RigJist  youth  is  an  idea  of  very  general  prevalence ;  but 
it  wiU  not  altogether  stand  the  tost  of  an  impartial  ex- 
amination, the  result  of  which  will  at  least  prove  to  us 
that  we  should  not  give  so  absolute  a  meaning  to  the 
word  instruction. 

The  English  are  in  general  oold  and  sententious  :  it 

is  hence  assumed  that  they  are  profound  and  reflective. 

They  are,  perhaps,  ncitlier  one  nor  the  other.  Their  lives 

•■id  Mbits  are  too  incongruous,  their  time  is  too  broken 

laiMi,  to  allow  of  their  giving  themselves  up  to  laborious 

tentinued  studies.    Thefr  early  youth  is  passed  in 

and  universities :  in  the  former,  three  or  four — 

m  the  latter,  Ave  months  of  vacation,  interfere  to  break 

tfie  ooorse  of  studies,  to  distract  the  attention,  and  to  fa- 

Yoor  that  taste  for  dissipation  already  fostered  by  the 

iig)it  vad  ill  directed  discipline  which  prevails  in  these 

Inittitmlons-    There  are  few  young  gentlemen  of  good 

lanuUflla  who  have  not  horses  at  command  from  their  in- 

£tiiey,  and  who  do  nut  keep  them  in  the  neighbourhood 

oT  W0  eiCablisbmcnts  in  whiah  their  education   is  in 

coarae  of  completion.     A  part  of  the  time  which  should 

be  devoted  to  regular  study  is  thus  lost  in  a  species  of 

recreation,  which  gives  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  a 

tone  litde  in  unison  with  the  professed  object  of  a  semi- 

iviry. 

"Fhoro  are  not  in  England,  as  in  France,  those  supple- 
aaental  helps  to  the  insufllcicncy  of  a  primary  education, 
trhich  arc  pro«!ntcd  in  public  gratuitous  courses^  open 
to  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  which  take  tlieir  range 
throagh  all  the  patlis  of  science  and  literature.  Neither 
-medicine  nor  law,  in  England,  have  epecial  schools  de- 
moted to  their  cultivation ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  higher 
nsathemalics  is  reserved  for  those  who  have  the  power  of 
ezpeiiding  a  large  sum  to  avail  themselves  of  the  isolated 
ftftcoti  atforded  to  attain  proflcicncy. 

Ytit  sought  to  compensate  for  the  inconveniences  of 
Hair  OMde  cS*  education,  by  prolonging  its  duration.    By 
reoHiining  a  couple  of  years  longer  in  the  schools,  the 
etodents  lose  time  without  gaining  on  the  side  of  know- 
ledge, and  they  thus  contract  habits  and  notions  wholly 
inapplicable  to  their  future  worldly  pursuits.    The  Eng- 
]i»h,  nevertheless,  discuss  well  a  vast  ntynber  of  ques- 
tions, and  with  a  sort  of  superiority  those  which  relate  t6 
their  own  country.    This  may  be  accounted  for  in  their 
exclusive  habit  of  occupying  tliemsclves  with  such  ques- 
tions, and  in  their  treating  Uiem,  even  to  satiety,  at  their 
private  meetings.     Every  day,  afler  dinner,  a  prolonged 
conrersation  of  several  hours  affords  occasion  for  ex- 
pressing your  own  and  hearing  other  people's  opinions 
on  ail  matters  which  engage  the  public  attention.  Young 


men  thus  rectify  and  perfect  their  ideas,  and  supply  what 
they  want  by  the  substitution  of  materials  which  have 
beeia  communicated  to  them  by  others.  Thus  a  species 
of  jargon  is  created,  which  passes  for  eloquence  in  pub- 
lic meetings ;  and  even  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  in 
which  latter  assemblies  people  have  the  good  sense  to 
speak  without  looking  to  eflect,  and  limit  themselves  to 
the  expression  of  what  they  ought  to  say,  just  as  though 
they  were  discussing  a  point  round  a  table  or  in  a  draw- 
ing-room. 

An  essential  defect  in  English  education  is  their  un- 
willingness to  move  out  of  the  narrow  circle  within 
which  their  ideas  have  been  confined,  to  go  in  search  of 
new  ones,  and  above  all  to  obtain  more  extensive  and 
accurate  ideas.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  England 
of  seeing  and  judging  of  things.  One  of  these  is  taken 
up  and  defended  by  the  daily  repeated  common-place  ex- 
pressions ; — ^the  English  go  no  farther.  They  do  not  at- 
tempt to  rectify  then*  judgments  by  that  of  others.  On 
political  matters,  they  msdain  to  draw  from  sources 
where  they  would  find  suitable  information.  While  on 
the  continent,  they  must  certainly  shut  tlieir  eyes,  and 
render  themselves  inaccessible  to  evidence ;  ao  many  er- 
roneous notions,  so  many  false  ideas  on  the  situation  of 
countries,  on  the  interests  of  the  people,  on  the  character 
of  public  men,  do  thev  bring  back ;  so  much  do  they  de- 
ceive themselves  on  the  commonest  and  most  incontesti- 
ble  flicts !  'They  travel  with  opinions  already  formed, 
and  a  firm  resolution  to  admit  only  into  their  minds  no- 
tions in  harmony  with  those  preconceived  opinions. 
Faithful  to  this  plan,  they  cherish  their  very  errors,  in 
support  of  which  they  cite  all  that  the  spirit  of  party  has 
said  or  done  in  confirmation  of  them  during  their  travels. 
It  may  be  predicated  that  the  English  have  not  a 
critical  spirit,  and  that  their  general  education  unfits 
them  to  acquire  it  This  charge  may  appear  severe,  yet 
it  must  be  well-founded,  for  it  is  in  the  mouths  of  all  fo- 
reigners who  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  seeing 
and  appreciating  Gieat  Britain. 

The  political  meetings,  frequei^t  as  they  are,  fnrnish 
the  occasion  and  foster  the  habit  of  public  speaking,  not 
only  in  the  necessary  discussions  which  they  continually 
originate,  but  also  in  the  custom  of  toast-drinking  so 
prevalent  at  their  periodical  dinners.  It  may  be  said,  in 
a  word,  that  all  domestic  customs  are  an  initiation  to 
political  customsi  and  it  is  to  the  former  the  English  are 
mdebted  for  their  political  education. 

Travelling  also  contributes  to  give  them  a  variety  of 
information,  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  verv 
profound.  The  English  see  so  much  that  they  have  much 
to  relate,  and  it  often  follows,  that  the  lieads  of  those 
who  have  no  natural Hdsas  become  furnislied  with  recol- 
lections of  what  they  have  seen.  Their  education  is 
completed  rather  in  travelling  carriages,  and  round  the 
festive  board,  than  in  the  academic  groves.  One  might 
easily  conceive  this,  if  the  time  which  the  English  de- 
vote  to  completing  their  education  were  deducted  from 
the  three  or  four  meals  which  cut  up  the  entire  day ; 
from  the  hunting  and  shooting  parties  at  which  you  are 
surprised  to  see  such  a  crowd  of  young  people,  nay,  of 
children,  who  ou^ht  to  be  at  college  instead  of  in  the 
field.  But  the  evil  does  not  end  here,  for  these  youtlis 
have  their  horse-racings,  tlieir  clubs,  to  which  they  hold 
it  indispensable  to  belong,  and  tJiey  moreover  spend  hours 
in  interminable  promenades  up  and  down  the  streets. 
With  the  best  will  possible — with  the  most  cheerful  and 
happy  dispositions — they  cannot  bring  to  serious  studies 
that  permanent  and  abiding  attention,  that  steadiness 
and  concentration  of  thought,  which  such  studies  re- 
quire. 

The  liberal  arts  are  not  better  understood  in  England 
than  the  exact  seiences.  Painting  and  music  often  ap- 
pear imperfect  attempts,  indicatmg  an  aptitude  which  has 
not  the  power  of  developing  itself.  The  study  of  these 
arts  does  not  in  the  least  qualify  the  scholar  to  pronounce 
a  sound  judgment  on  productions  which  so  few  are  capa- 
ble of  appreciating.  Money  is  thrown  to  an  artist  from 
ostentation  rather  than  taste,  as  though  one  had  a  desire 
to  be  I  id  of  it,  or  wished  to  acquire  the  reputation  and 
title  of  protector  of  the  arts.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  by 
.specialties  or  isolated  facts  that  we  should  judge  the  me. 
rits  of  the  system  of  education  followed  in  England,  be- 
cause, when  compared  with  particular  departments  (Lnd 
branches  in  other  countries,  it  would  present  an  incon. 
testable  inferiority.  But  it  is  by  its  general  results — by 
tlie  influence  which  this  system  exercises  upon  the  man- 
ners— by  the  habits  of  order  and  subordination  which  it 
establishes  and  supports — by  the  actual  condition  of  Eng- 
land itself,  that  such  a  system  should  be  appreciated.  If 
it  does  not  produce  satins  who  overturn  the  institutions 
of  their  country,  to  get  themselves  talked  of,  and  to  find 


employment  for  their  dangerous  talents,  it  forms  useful 
citizens,  familiarised  with  the  interests  of  their  country, 
and  seeking  to  preserve  them  in  the  perpetuation  of  exist- 
ing institutions. 

All  considerations  taken  into  account,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  student  of  Oxford  is  to  be  prcferied  to  a 
student  of  the  Polytechnic  School. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Prepossessed  as  we  may  be  towards  England,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  in  respect  to  the  fine  arts  she  is  in- 
ferior to  the  least  favoured  nations.  Perfection  in  them 
is  hopeless  without  that  natural  tact,  that  impiUse  di* taste, 
that  yielding  to  rules  of  general  asscQt,  which  are  in- 
compatible  with  the  education  and  independent  opinions 
of  Englishmen.  If  true  to  nature,  and  faithfully  por- 
traymg  it,  theirs  is  a  literal  copy,  which  discards  its 
nobler  features.  They  never  attempt  an  interpretation 
of  it  distinguished  bv  its  more  dignified  character,  and 
free  from  those  incidents  which  degrade  without  jriving 
it  a  greater  impress  of  truth.  The  national  taste  favours 
and  encourages  this  slothfulness  of  imagination,  which 
confines  artists  to  tlie  description  of  mere  facts,  divested 
of  every  suggestion  of  fancy.  Their  efforts,  when  they 
endeavour  to  shake  off"  the  trammels  of  habit,  tend  exclu- 
sively  to  exaggerate  the  defects  of  the  objects  they  desire 
to  represent.  Thus  it  is  that  their  imagination,  instead 
of  soaring  above  the  common  lenrel,  fuls  powerless  at 
every  attempt;  accordingly  tlieir  drawing  produces  a 
caricature,  their  theatre  a  tragedy  or  comedy  alike  at 
variance  with  all  rules,  their  music  a  mere  sound,  their 
architecture  a  Buckingham  house  or  the  Brighton 
pavHion. 

PAnvmia. 

How  can  a  different  result  be  expected,  when  the 
talents  of  artists  could  only  be  chastened  and  imin'oved 
by  that  public  taste  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  England  7 
Connoisseurs  in  objects  of  art  are  few  among  the  English. 
Fashion  or  caprice  guides  them  in  the  purchase  of  a 
picture.  Tlie  pretended  connoisseurs,  the  purchaser 
himself,  set  a  value  upon  it  in  proportion  to  its  cost;  and 
the  circumstances  which  usually  determine  its  price,  are 
a  sombre  colour  disguising  every  other  object,  the  name 
of  the  supposed  artist,  the  gallery  understood  to  have 
contained  it,  if  an  old  painting, — if  a  modern  one,  the 
thickness  of^  the  colours,  their  hea^  coating  upon  the 
canvass,  the  incorrectness  of  the  lines  (a  defect  which  is 
graced  with  the  name  of  freedom,)  a  capricious  com- 
position, lajing  claim  to  originality,  and  especially  to 
national  character.  A  dearly  purchased  picture,  however 
glaring  its  faults,  is  classed  amongst  the  most  valuable 
in  a  collection.  The  cicerone  who  poii^ti  it  out  is  care- 
ful  to  name  the  author ;  he  is  ansvi^cred  by  an  admiring 
exclamation ;  he  tells  the  sum  of  mj^ney  it  has  cost ;  the 
picture  is  forthwith  examined  in  the  smallest  details ;  the 
beholder  takes  a  distant  view,  then  a  nearer  one ;  he 
closes  an  eye,  places  one  hand  before  the  other  in  the 
form  of  a  spy  glass,  and  afler  spending  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  silent  ecstasy,  he  retires  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
cxeltiiming,  "  Sublime  !  prodigious  I'*  avoiding,  however, 
that  analysis  which  would  belie  the  conventional  praise 
thus  bestowed  upon  certain  productions. 

The  approbation  of  English  connoisseurs  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  launching  into  an  exaggerated  style  even  in 
lliose  subjects  to  which  it  is  least  adapted.  Chasteness 
of  form  and  figure  is  deemed  affi^tation,  correctness  of 
design  is  qualified  as  stiffness,  delicate  colouring  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  general  effect.  An  adherence  to  truth  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  colours  would  unquestionably  find 
as  little  favour  with  judges  so  difficult  to  please,  since 
the  greater  part  of  their  paintings  are  wholly  devoid 
of  it. 

The  correctness  of  these  observations  is  remarkably 
illustrated  by  the  public  expositions.  Out  of  a  thousand 
paintings  which  decorate  the  walls  of  many  spacious 
and  weU  lighted  apartments,  tliere  are  to  be  found  six  or 
seven  huudrcd  portraits  of  all  kinds,  whose  attitudes  and 
drapery  indicate  an  extraordinary  pretension  to  origin- 
ality on  the  part  of  the  painters,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
dividuals whose  portraits  they  have  drawn.  The  re- 
semblance, rather  understood  to  exist  than  admitted  as 
accurate,  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  evident  exaggeration, 
to  llie  very  contortion  of  the  features  of  the  persons  who 
sat  for  their  portraits. 

Historical  paintings,  in  the  composition  of  wliich  are 
introduced,  as  bearing  a  closer  affinity  to  truth,  the  most 
minute  details  and  the  most  insignificant  episodes;  scenes 
of  domestic  life — a  few  landscapes  relieved  by  repre- 
sentations of  hunts  or  races — allegorical  subjects,  sea  or 
land  fights, — such  are  the  paintings  which  complete  a 
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colioctioa  unblufihingly  exposed  to  tlie  coDveiitional  cn- 
thusiasm,  rather  than  to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  public. 
If  the  English  have  made  up  their  iiiiiide  to  consider  the 
talents  of  tlieir  painters  as  affording  specimens  of  all  that 
is  correct,  periect  and  sublime  in  the  art,  they  should 
exclude  foreigners  from  admission  to  their  museums. 
They  would  then  spare  their  artists  the  mortification  of 
exciting  the  pity  of  the  connoisseurs  of  every  other 
country,  and  escape  the  reproach  of  suffering  themselves 
to  be  blinded  by  a  prejudice  which  paralyses  their  judg- 
ment, so  correct  on  many  other  subjects. 

There  are  a  few  signal  exceptions  to  this  censure.  A 
connoisseur  has  a  wide  field  wherein  to  gratify  his  ad- 
miration ;  he  cannot  fail  to  contemplate  with  delight  cer- 
tain  paintings  displaying  a  distinguished  talent  in  com- 
position, drawing,  and  colouring,  and  standing  as  the 
protests  of  a  few  artists  who  have  the  courage  to  resist 
the  torrent  of  bad  taste,  and  to  establish  themselves  in 
some  sort  as  landmarks,  to  point  out  tlie  road  leading  to 
all  that  constitutes  beauty  and  correctness  in  their  art. 

The  English  have  obtained  a  well  merited  fiimc  in 
water  colour  painting.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance thai  this  order  of  painting  ddcs  not  admit  of 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  that,  being  less  attended 
to  in  other  countries,  there  exists  no  means  of  mstitutrng 
a  comparison,  or  that  the  defects  inherent  to  it  have  some 
analogy  with  those  usually  imputed  to  the  English  style, 
such  as  a  harshness  of  colouring,  a  vagueness  in  the  de- 
tails, an  incorrectness  of  design,  a  want  of  accuracy  in 
the  contours, — these  are  points  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decide ;  certain  it  is  that,  in  England,  this  species  of 
composition  approaches  mucli  nearer  to  that  of  nations 
the  most  distinguished  by  their  patronage  of  the  fine  arts 
than  she  can  lay  claim  to  in  respect  to  oil  painting. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

There  is  so  much  in  England  to  find  fault  with,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  fine  arts,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
the  oppprtunity  of  giving  unqualified  praise  to  one  of 
their  most  important  branches.  Copper-plate  engraving, 
and  more  particularly  that  style  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation of"  the  English  manner,"  may  be  said  to  rival 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  other  nations,  as  it  may 
claim  a  marked  superiority  over  the  general  run  of  their 
productions.  A  labour  of  patience  and  manual  dexterity, 
this  profession  agrees  with  the  national  habits.  It  re- 
ceives many  and  numerous  encouragements  in  tlie 
facilities  afforded  by  speculations  of  a  secondary  order, 
but  of  assured  success,  which  reconcile  the  interests  of 
the  artists  with  their  reputation.  The  tool  which  has 
worked  on  the  material  of  a  great  composition,  reposes 
fi-om  the  fatigues  of  its  labour  in  tracing  on  a  plate  of 
small  dimensions  a  landscape  destined  to  adorn  a  keep- 
sake, or  illustrations  of  the  edition  of  an  author  aiready  in 
vogue.  These  admirable  productions,  distinguished  by 
the  combination  of  grace,  finish,  and  taste,  have  an  as- 
sured sale.  Ordered  beforehand,  and  paid  tor  at  a  high 
price,  tliey  afford  the  artist  the  moans  of  waiting,  with- 
out anxiety  for  the  present,  the  price  reserved  at  some 
distant  date  for  a  long  and  painful  labour;  and  if  they 
do  not  establish  his  reputation,  they  at  least  contribute 
to  his  comfort,  and  allow  him  to  bestow  greater  care  on 
tho  finish  of  tliosc  chef-d*<Bucre8 ,  w'hich  recommend  his 
name  to  his  own  age  and  to  posterity. 

Engraving  on  precious  stones  has  also  attained  a  per- 
fection not  sufficiently  noticed,  because.it  only  exercises 
itself  on  objects  of  trifling  value  and  of  common  use  ;  but 
if,  in  place  of  limiting  its  exercise  to  the  carving  of  coats 
of  arms  on  seats,  this  branch  of  the  art  elevated  its  views 
to  the  historical  style,  it  would  attain  a  perfection  equal 
to  the  most  approved  models  which  antiquity  has  handed 
down  to  us. 

SCULPTURE. 

Sculpture,  encouraged  by  a  more  positive  patronage, 
and  the  demands  for  the  numerous  public  edifices,  and 
confined  within  a  narrower  range  than  painting,  is  cul- 
tivated in  England  with  tolerable  success.  Criticism, 
which  han  hud  to  find  fault  with  the  vicious  composition 
of  many  of  its  works,  may  Fpeak  with  more  indulgence 
on  the  expression  of  the  heads,  on  the  truth  of  the  atti- 
tudes, on  the  bolfiness  with  which  the  national  costume 
has  been  employed,  and  the  nobleness  which  has  been 
given  to  it  in  spite  of  the  little  devclopement  of  the  dra- 
peries. Westminster,  St  Paul's,  Trinity  college  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  chapel  royal  at  Windsor,  present 
grand,  vast,  and  sublime  compositions.  Antique  sculp- 
ture has  left  no  more  beautiful  conception  than  the  statue 
of  Newton  at  Cambridge,  by  Roubillac.  Nor  would  it 
disavow  the  tombs  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  of  Mrs. 
Nightipgale  at  Westminster,  by  the  same  artist.    Those 


of  Nelson  and  Cliatham,  and  many  monuments  of  the 
same  kind  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  admirable  mausoleum  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  at  Windsor,  are  works  of  rare 
merit,  of  which  countries  having  the  best  founded  pre- 
tensions to  superiority  might  well  be  proud.  Bronze  is, 
or  appears  to  be,  less  favourable  than  marble  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  talent  of  English  statuaries.  The  public 
squares  are  fbrnished,  rather  than  ornamented,  with 
statues  of  ordinary  merit,  some  of  which  have  even  a 
ridiculous  effect.  The  appearance  of  these  statues  is 
soon  rendered  disagreeable  by  a  cloud  of  bUck  dust,  (the 
deposit  of  coal  smoke,)  which  defaces  the  details.  From 
the  obliteration  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  fi-om  the  colour, 
you  would  mistake  the  material  for  cast  iron  instead 
of  bronze.  It  may  be  added,  thai  the  general  effect  of 
statues,  almost  always  out  of  proportion  with  the  places 
were  tliey  are  exposed  to  view,  little  disposes  the  con- 
noisseur to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  artist. 

AROniTEOTURE. 

In  classifying  the  relative  degre?  of  imperfection  of 
the  fine  arts  in  England,  architecture  should  be  placed 
still  lower  than  painting.  It  is  almost  reduced  to  the 
routine  of  heaping  brick  upon  brick,  without  farther 
order  or  symmetry  than  that  necessary  to  create  open- 
ings for  doors  and  windows.  If  a  house  should  be  too 
small,  another  is  built  at  the  side  of  it,  out  of  harmony 
with  the  first  English  architects  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  a  beam  on  an  arch,  a  small  window  by  the  side  of 
a  wide  door,  or  a  chimney  at  the  angle  of  a  building. 
Do  they  wish  for  ornaments?  they  can  only  find  columns; 
they  do  not  trouble  themselves  cither  with  tlieir  propor- 
tions or  their  props.  Their  height  is  determined  by  the 
elevation  of  tlie  edifice.  Tliey  are  placed  on  a  cornice 
or  on  a  balcony,  with  as  little  motive  as  there  would  be 
for  placing  them  underneath  :  they  are  indifferently  cm- 
ployed  in  ornamenting  a  shop,  a  palace,  or  a  cottage. 

Nor  can  even  the  praise  of  imitation  be  accorded  to 
English  architecture.  Witness  the  triumphal  arch  of 
the  Green  Park,  and  that  of  the  palace  destined  to  become 
the  royal  residence — a  bold  defiance  of  bad  taste.  One 
is  tempted  to  ask,  where  the  English  can  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  St  PauPs,  when  one  sees  so  many  ridiculous 
edifices  heaped  round  this  chef.d'ceutne. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  houses  is  in  keepmg 
with  the  poverty  of  their  external  decoration.  The  sys- 
tem is  exactly  the  same  for  the  house  of  a  lord  as  for  that 
of  a  tradesman ;  the  difference  exists  only  in  the  pro- 
portions. The  taste  of  the  architect  goes  for  nothing  in 
the  ornamental  portion.  When  he  has  built  four  walls  so 
fragile  that  the  roll  of  a  carriage  produces  a  general 
crepitation,  placed  horiiontally,  as  well  as  perpendicu- 
larly,  separations  which  form  ceilings  and  partition  walls, 
and  added  to  these  a  narrow  staircase  of  difficult  asecnt, 
which  communicates  with  the  tliree  stories  of  this 
wretched  house,  his  occupation  is  at  an  end. 

In  order  to  rival  the  arcliitect's  good  taste,  an  uphol 
sterer  orcncrally  covers  these  walls  with  a  paper  of  u  red 
ground.  Ho  furnishes  two  or  three  of  the  rooms  in  tlie 
same  colour,  places  four-post  beds  in  the  alecping-rooms, 
carpets  in  all  the  apartments,  and  behold  an  English 
house  ready  to  receive  its  inmates!  As  to  looking- 
glasses,  they  arc  rarelv  met  with,  and  are  generally  of 
small  dimensions.  It  the  English  wished  for  clocks, 
they  would  find  it  difficult  to  place  them  in  apartments 
without  brackets,  whose  elevated  chimney-pieces  (four  or 
five  feet  high)  are  without  shelves. 

Instead  of  being  composed  of  folding  shutters,  the 
windows  are  formed  of  grooved  panels,  eliding  into  one 
another,  and  cut  out  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  stoop  the  head  to  look  out; 
and  one  is  also  obliged  to  bend  oneself  if  one  wislies 
to  walk  in  the  narrow  balcony  before  the  house. 

In  looking  over  the  numerous  heaps  of  habitations 
which  have  risen  around  tho  capital  during  the  last  half 
roiitury,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  every  place  in  whicJi 
tliere  has  been  a  pretext  to  build^  and  in  examining  the 
architecture  employed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  if 
the  English  know  how  to  build  towns,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  build  houses.  This  arises  from  an  abundance  of 
capital  and  a  penury  of  taste. 

The  propensity  for  all  that  is  bizarre  has  induced  them 
to  adopt  with  a  sort  of  passion  the  Gothic  architecture. 
They  employ  this  style  in  the  building  of  chateaux  and 
of  the  most  insignificant  houses,  but  they  know  not  how 
to  divest  it  of  its  numerous  imperfections. 

They  preserve,  in  the  staircases,  the  original  cramped 
and  narrow  dimensions  and  high  ste|M(;  in  tho  corridors, 
the  antique  darknesss  and  want  of  breadth;  in  the  facades, 
the  irregularity;  and  in  the  whole  distribution  and  ar- 
rangement, those  inconvonienoes  which  may  have  been 


overlooked  by  the  unrcfmcd  habits  of  the  twelfth  ceutury. 
As  objects  of  perspective,  these  Gothic  structurci  hive  a 
pleasing  effect;  but  as  houses  are  more  intended  for  ha- 
bitation  than  to  gratify  the  sight,  common  sense  should 
point  out  the  propriety  of  adapting  a  mansion  lothe  vmts 
and  exigencies  of  existing  civilisation. 

English  architects  do  not  succeed  any  heUcr  in  the 
construction  of  palaces  than  in  the  building  of  pUioa 
dwellings.  London  and  Brighton,  as  well  as  odier  parts 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  offer  proofs  enough  in  Bapport  d 
the  severe  judgment  which  has  been  here  pronounced. 

There  is,  however,  a  style  in  which  it  would  be  oniBt 
to  refuse  to  English  architects  the  praise  of  verj  di^ 
guished  talent:  I  mean  religious  edifices.    Far  inferior, 
no  doubt,  to  St.  Paulas,  but  still  in  an  honourable  rm^ 
may  bo  placed  a  crowd  of  modern  churches ;  some  in  ite 
Grecian  style;  others,  more  especially,  in  the  Cotftfc 
These  constructions  would  do  honour  to  a  natin  oore 
advanced  in  the  arts  than  the  English.    Elegance  id 
justness  of  proportions — elaborate  excctition— a  deagsi 
harmony  with  the  sacred  character  of  the  edifice— beatr 
of  situation,  arc  all  united  in  these  modem  ediSccs.  ^ 
Uie  squares  of  London,  as  in  the  picturesque  sites  ofS« 
sex,  or  amongst  the  stately  trees  of  Yorkshire,  the  to. 
velier  halts  with  pleasure  before  those  noble  edificcs,wludi 
he  is  surprised  to  meet  in  a  country  having  so  little  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  architecture.    He  is  tempted  ti 
ask  himself  if  these  structures  and  the  oirromKiii!; 
houses  have  been  the  work  of  tlie  same  architects,  &ej 
if  recourse  has  not  been  had  to  foreigners  to  raise  tti- 
pies  to  the  Divinity. 

Altliough  English  buildings  are  bizarre^  deprircd  d 
taste,  and  at  variance  with  the  most  simple  ruin  id 
combinations  of  art,  they  produce,  nevertheleni,apt^ 
effect  to  the  eye  which  views  tliem  as  a  whde. 

Tliis  effect  is  principally  owing  to  the  hamih^ 
building  a  certain  number  of  houses  seeminpjeoattl- 
cd  together,  and  liaving  the  appearance  of  one  i^ Will- 
ing, whose  symmetries  architecture,  affords  the Snaa 
of  a  palace;  to  the  position  of  the  building,  and «b deci- 
sional irregularity,  which  permits  the  most  ifflpoK? 
parts  to  be  tlirown  into  projection.  This  monumeiitil* 
pect  produces  astonishment,  and  might  surprise  we  i* 
admiration,  if  common  sense  did  not  come  to  the  aii^ 
the  understanding,  and  enable  it  to  assign  (o  things  tba 
just  and  proper  value. 

Husrc. 

The  art  of  music,  like  that  of  painting,  is  i^ptcGsid 
more  by  the  exf)cnse  which  it  involves,  than  bytlicrai 
enjoyments  it  affords.  Cultivated  with  little  succestf 
the  English,  it  is  scarcely  followed  as  a  profession,  unb 
by  foreigners,  tho  more  dearly  paid  because  they  6«ife 
find  in  the  money  which  they  gain,  not  only  a  Ktm 
pense  for  their  talent,  but  a  compensation  for  theBi 
interest  which  it  inspires. 

If  Englisli  voices  afford  little  gratification,  EejS 
ears  are  not  over-nice :  tlie  one  is  made  for  the  (^< 
and  if,  which  never  hapix^ns,  the  sounds  ofafihirp'* 
should  distinctly  strike  the  tympanum  of  an  tiif^ 
auditory,  it  would  not  be  affected  in  a  disagrewifc^J" 
ner.  By  a  hal>it  of  which  people  are  notmiM* 
which  can  only  originate  in  the  little  pleasufW'*^^ 
music  too  oflen  unworthy  of  attention,  people i**** 
ten;  and  hence  it  is  that  an  English  concert iiW* 
noise  of  instruments  which  mingles  itself  with  tte** 
of  conversations,  rendered  more  deafening  by  tbcww- 
sity  .which  the  talkers  lie  under  of  making  their  «*■ 
prevail  over  those  of  the  singers. 

When  ihiacharimri  has  lasted  the  prescribed  timCt* 
end  is  put  to  it ;  the  artists  are  dismissed  after  la"H 
been  well  paid. 

If  professionar  music  is  thus  rewarded,  one  mjjT" 
gine  that  amateurs  are  little  encouraged  to  mm 
sort  of  talent  available.     They  limit  t^«["^^*^*X 
feeble  execution  of  pieces  on  the  harp  or  piano,  S^^- 
accompanied  by  a  flute  or  the  song  of  ronianctt- 
reigners  alone  lend  a  willing  attention.    As  for  "**?? 
lish,  they  continue  their  conversations  quite  as  muw 


fore  amateurs  as  before  artists. 


^ 


English  musical  compositions  are  bappilf  'J'^ 
are  undistinguished  by  any  nationality  of  ^"*!*^* 
Music  and  musicians,  the  country^fanccs,  and  t/ie^ 


ality,  the  wisest  plan. 


THEATRES. 

An  examination  of  tho  state  of  the  iheaixta  wiu^ 
elude  the  subject  of  the  fine  arte.  The  la^«"<«"^ 
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'which  imprints  a  partlcnlar  direction  to  talents,  although 
it  exercises  an  influence  on  the  histrionic  art,  does  not, 
however,  operate  so  injuriously  upon  it  as  on  the  other 
branches  of  the  fine  arts.    England  possesses  a  consider- 
able Romber  of  comedians,  and  is  spccially-'distinguished 
hy  tragedians  of  note.   Declamation  is  not,  as  in  France, 
reduced  to  a  system ;  it  is  based  on  the  actor ^s  obserra- 
tion  of  nature,  and  would  leave  Uttle  to  desire,  if  it  did 
not  ireqnentlj  descend  to  too  minute  details.    The  tour- 
mure  of  male  as  well  as  fbmale  actors  is  not  sufficiently 
naturaL    Their  gait  is  awkward  and  embarrassed;  their 
address  is  deficient  in  suppleness  and  grace.    The  actors 
|rroup  theooselTes  with  difficultVt  &ud  cross  the  stage  with 
awkwardDesB.  Nothing  in  their  demeanour  indicates  the 
study,  the  idea  even  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  good 
society.  As  a  counterbalance  to  these  defects,  it  must  be 
admitlcd  that  they  often  hit  on  the  just  expression  of  phy. 
siegDOBij  and  tone.    Mediocre  in  the  higher  and  lighter 
cooMdy,  thej  excel  in  tragedyi  which  knds  itself  to  a 
marked  declamation,  and  in  low  comedy,  which  permits 
its  votaries  to  descend  to  overcharged  caricature. 

£xceedingly  rich  in  tragic  auuors  of  the  first  order, 

JGnglaBdis  dsficient  in  comic  authors  of  an  elevated  style, 

and  borrows  fVom  France  the  greater  part'of  the  subjects 

of  the  small  pieces  which  are  played  on  her  theatres. 

These  lose  much  of  their  merit  in  thts  mutilation  thev 

under^  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  the  English 

taste.    Nor  are  Uiey  less  doterioratod  by  translation,  and 

hj  the  manner  in  which  they  are  played.  They  want  the 

local  appklcation  which  they  had  at  Paris,  but  which  they 

caxinoi  presefve  in  Londcxii 

It  is  in  opens,  where  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  music 
has  been  IwiTOwed  from  French  authors,  that  the  dif- 
ierence  between  the  two  countries  is  more  sensibly  felt 
A  Vandal*  incapable  of  appreciating  a  musical  idea, 
draws  his  pen  over  a  bar'  of  Rossini,  of  Boyeldieu,  of 
Aaber ;  cuts  out  whole  pieces^  and  what  is  still  worse, 
parts  of  a  piece;  and  when  he  has  reduced  it  to  a  conve- 
nient size,  distributes  it  to  the  other  Vandals,  the  singers 
-and  orchestra,  who  execute  it  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner  before  a  pubTic  who,  leSs  intent  upon  the  quality 
titan  the  quantity,  are  well  satisfied,  provided  they  find 
occupation  firom  seven  in  the  evening  till  twelve  or  one 
o*ckdL  in  the  morning. 

Tkae  is  an  English  Opera  in  London,  but  so  bad,  that 
ef^  an  English  public  (the  least  difficult  to  please)  have 
pronounced  condemnation  upon  it.  Confined  to  a  small 
theatre,  at  a  season  when  all  the  world  is  out  of  town, 
the  English  opera  serves  only  as  theatrical  food  to  a 
daBs  not  over  dainty.  When  the  great  houses  open, 
which  offer  more  attractive  entertainment,  the  English 
opera  disappears. 

A  Fieqeh  theatre  draws  a  constant  influx  of  visiters 
during  £nt  or  five  months  of  each  year.  Its  stock- 
piece$  are  strengthened  by  a  supply  from  the  vaude- 
villes of  Paris;  which  city  also  lends  the  aid  of  her  most 
remarkable  actom,  thus  rendering  supportable  the  me- 
diocrity  of  the  ordinarv  troop. 

The  Opera,  or  King^a  Theatre,  presents  an  almost  ex- 

closive  company  of  foreign  arlistei*    The  prima  donnoi 

madprimo  ^nsres  of  Italy, and  the  corps  de  &a//ei  of  France, 

furnish  tlieir  most  distinguished  members.   These  area 

species  of  commodity  which  the  English  custom-house 

Jaws  do  not  proniNinoe  contraband.     Fashion,  rather 

than  musical  tastOi  draws  ctowds  to  this  theatre.    The 

high  price  of  the- seaU  does  not  permit  those  who  pique 

themselves  on  belonging  to  the  fashionable  classes  to  be 

abBtut.    The  opera  is  the  best  attended  theatre  in  Lon- 

dfSL,  not  because  it  is  the  best,  but  because  it  is  the 

dearert. 

The  ioterior  and  extent  of  the  two  groat  English 
(beaLresare  more  remarkable  than  their  architecture  or 
arrangement.  The  boxes  are  found  fault  with  for  being 
too  deep;  the  corridors  and  sortita,  for  being  too  confined 
and  narrow ;  and  the  staircases,  because  of  Uieir  steep- 
ness and  want  of  development.  The  decorations,  which 
vary  with  almost  every  scene,  have  a  fine  effect,  al- 
though  they  do  not  generally  produce  the  illusion  of 
those  of  our  opera.  The  costumes  are  rich,  but  not  cor- 
rect,  and  are  moreover  too  loaded  with  tinsel.  The 
alnise  of  fire-works  Introduced  to  illuminate,  what  in 
technical  language  are  called  **4he  pictures,^*  has  this 
double  inconvenience.  In  the  first  place  it  accustoms 
the  eye  to  a  light  which  is  nut  in  nature ;  and,  secondly, 
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it  spreads  through  the  theatre  a  stink  and  smoke  which 
remain  during  the  whole  reprosentatiop. 

The  smaller  theatres  have,  in  a  icktive  proportion, 
the  same  species  of  merit  and  dpibcia  which  are  ob- 
served  ii)  the  larger  houses.  Their  representations  are 
confined  to  meloorama,  vaudeville,  and  pieces  of  trifling 
comedy.  Many  of  them  possess  very  good  actors,  and 
draw  that  species  of  audience  whoso  laughter  and[  tears 
are  only  to  be  excited  by  exaggeration. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  thia  severe  but  strict 
examination  of  the  fine  arts  in  Enffland^  iMit  that  they 
are  exotic  plants,  cultivated  by  national  luxury,  by  the 
fancy  of  the  motnent,  by  the  very  expense  at  Which  Chey 
are  produced,  and  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  acclimatise  /  Children  of  the 
imagination,  they  cannot  flourish  in  a  country  where 
that  principle  of  creation,  that  condition  of  existence 
necessary  to  the  production  of  what  is  beautiful,  grand, 
and  true,  is  not  in  existence/  I^ngta^d,  it  will  thcie- 
fbre  be  inferred,  is  condenmod  to  remain  tributary  to 
Italy  and  Franco  for  tho  line  arts^  What  she  has  to  re- 
gret on  this  head  is  too  amply  compensated  fo^*  in  other 
respects,  to  cause  her  to  lament  a  deficiency  of  which 
one  need  not  fear  to  remind  her^ 

PHYSICIANS. 

The  inorednlotfs  in  the  abilities  of  the  profbssors  of 
the  healing  art^  Ootild  find  in  a  comparison  of  the  science 
as  practised  in  Enjriand  and  in  other  coontriesf  power- 
ful arguments  in  favour  of  their  s^pticism^  In  France, 
for  instance,  physicians  are  men  of  profound  attain- 
meats  in  every  thing  that  relates  dire<Aly  or  indirectly 
to  their  art.  Long  and  painful  studies,  pursued  in 
schools  directed  by  the  most  enlightened  professors,  and 
possessed  of  \he  necessary  means  to  extend  the  domain 
of  science,  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of  tlie  art. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  one  should  live  longer 
than  in  France^  if  the  talent  of  the  physician  could  pro- 
long existence^ 

In  England  opportunities  of  study  are  rare,  preca- 
rious, and  costiyi  There  are  no  other  schools  than  hos- 
pitalsi  no  other  mode  of  teaching  than  the  unreasoning 
observation  of  practice.*  Anatomy  supplies  the  Eng- 
lish schools  by  means  as  imperfect  for  science  as  they 
are  revolting  to  humanity.  The  anatomic^d  study  of  pe- 
culiar and  organic  diseases  can  be  but  rarely  pursued, 
in  consequence  of  the  prejudices  which  are  opposed  to 
the  investigations  of  science.  Hence  it  results  that  all 
is  imperfect,  as  well  in  the  teaching  as  in  the  practice 
of  medicine.  The  duration  of  human  life  is  nevertheless 
as  long  as  in  France.  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw 
from  this,  but  that  the  science  of  tiic  physician  only  con<> 
tributes  in  a  Yery  feeble  degree  to  the  preservation  of 
human  life,  if  his  ignorance  does  not  abridge  it  in  a 
more  sensible  proportion?  In  either  hypothesis,  it  is 
apparent  that  medicine  exercises  no  very  determined 
influence  on  tlie  increase  or  diminution  of  the  human 
race.  The  only  positive  effect  is  that  produced  by  tlie 
habits,  manners,  and  diet,  and  the  greater  or^ess  care 
taken  to  combat  tlie  inconveniences  of  climate,  of  local 
situation,  or  of  personal  position. 

If  the  state  of  medicine  should  exhibit  a  sinister  influ- 
ence as  relates  to  the  prolongation  of  human  life,  most 
assuredly  it  Would  do  so  in  England.  The  difl*erent 
ciauses  just  indicated  are  all  attended  with  their  effects. 
The  absence  of  long  and  continuous  study  limits  medical 
knowledge  to  vague  and  very  superficial  speculations. 
Violent  remedies  derived  at  random  from  the  pharmacy, 
and  empiricism,  are  the  means  resorted  to.  The  result 
of  all  is,  that  a  guinea  is  placed  without  delicacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  doctor,  and  received  without  shame,  at  each 
visit.  The  patient  is  cured  in  more  or  less  time,  accord- 
ing as  his  constitution  is  good  or  bad.  It  is  his  aflalr,  not 
that  of  the  physician. 

There  exists,  under  the  tiarae  of  surgeons,  a  class  of 
men  exercising  the  healing  art,  or  at  least  that  of  having 
patients  under  euro*  In  England,  remedies  are  ordered 
and  sold  as  candles^  sugar,  or  cloth.    Surgeons  diflbr 


fi'om  physioians  in  this,  that  the^  eaanot  receive  fees.* 
They  remunerate  themselves  by  a  profit  on  their  dru^. 
Five  or  six  phials,  dearly  charged  foTf  and  filled  with 
remedies  of  all  coloursf  boxes  of  pillsf  <^toientSf  dec. 
pass  from  the  shop  of  the  apothecary  into  the  chamber, 
semetimes  into  the  stomach,  but  oAeser  out  of  the  win- 
dow, of  the  patient  Thb,  is  a  matter  of  small  moment, 
provided  the  apothecary  receives  the  rennuieMlion  for 
his  visit  and  medical  advice. 

Energetic  remedies  form  the  sobstratuin  of  the  pre- 
scriptions  of  E^oglish  practitilonerB^  Alcohol  enters  mto 
the  greater  part  of  the  nreparationSf  and  alwavs  in  the 
least  ratioaai  manner*  I  have  seca  it  adminislerea  in  larger 
dosesf  to  a  patient  hastening  to  the  tomb  through  'a  con- 
firmed consumption^  It  is  a  part  of  the  treatment  ptt- 
scribed  when  the  patient  is  convalcseent  The  abuse  of 
this  drug  is  carried  to  ineonoeivable  lengths.  I  know  a 
lady  who  drinks  a  pint  of  brandy  a  day  by  the  advice  ot 
her  physician ;  and  wonderful  to  tsO,  this  regimen  has 
already  lasted  for  six  years.  No  where  is  the  healing 
art  exercised  with  a  more  sovereign  contempt  of  the  most 
common  rules,  with  a  more  absolute  disregard  of  reason- 
ing and  common  sense,  than  in  England. 

It  is  said  that  surgery  has  attained  a  kiffh  degree  of 
perfection,  and  in  support  of  this  assertion,  uie  names  of 
two  very  rich  surgeons  are  cited.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  deny  these  individuals  the  possession  of  rare 
talents,  if'  we  estimate  the  latter  by  the  immense  fi>rtQnc8 
they  have  acquired. 

ENGLISH  CLERGY. 

Ko  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  dissimilar 
objects.  It  would  be  folly  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  clergy  of  France  and  that  of  England. 

"  What  is  a  priest  in  Franco  ?**  said  a  very  religious 
deputy^  when  delivering  himself  at  the  tribune,  and  whose 
word  may  be  believed  In  this  matter. — ^**A  priest  in 
France  is  a  simple  man,  without  family,  without  credit, . 
of  little  influence,  poorly  clad  in  black,  who  supplies  by 
an  Inward  piety,  a  great  disinterestedness,  and  a  fervent  ~ 
charity,  those  exterior  advantages  which  are  Wanting  to 
him.  He  is  not  to  be  met  in  the  salons«  becatise  there  his 
qualities  are  not  necessary ^  and  he  Would  find  himself  mis« 
placed ;  too  oflen  sprung  from  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
he  opposes,  at  timcsi  an  indiscreet  pride  to  the  lowness  of 
his  origin.  The  mediocrity  of  his  fortune  leaves  him  no 
other  resource  for  doing  good,  than  to  importune  those 
who  have  wealth  to  succour  those  who  haVe  nothing." 

If  one  wished  to  adopt  the  form  employed  by  this 
deputy,  to  give  an  accoimt  of  the  English  cler^,  the  re- 
ply to  the  question — What  is  a  clergyman  in  England  7 
-ffiwould  be  as  follows.  An  English  clergyman  is  a  man 
of  distinguished  birth,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  familyt 
provided  with  a  rich  benefice,  Uving  in  luxuryi  partici* 
pating  in  every  pleasure,  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  the 
world,  playing,  huntin|r,  daneing,  attending  the  theatres^ 
neither  grave  nor  serious,  unl^  nature  has  made  him 
so ;  he  is  one  who  hoards  his  emoluments  in  order  to 
settle  his  children ;  who  spends  his  fortune  In  wagering, 
in  horste,  in  dogs,  sometimes  (when  he  is  thoughtless 
and  devoid  of  foresight)  with  a  mistress ;  in  any  cVentt 
giving  little  to  the  poor,  and  leaving  their  case*  alid  the 
fulfilment  of  duties  which  he  disdains,  to  sorqe  unfortu- 
nate curate,  who  for  a  miserable  stipend  is  obliged  to  ex- 
hibit the  virtues  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  the  in- 
cumbent despises  and  neglects. 

This  double  portrait  of  the  tlngllsh  and  French  clergy 
is  perfectly  true  Tho  neglect  and  indigence  of  wbkch 
(in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  revolutionary  principles 
and  laws)  the  French  clergy  have  been  the  viccims,  have 
operated  to  turn  fVom  that  cafeer  those  members  of  ho- 
nourable families  who  heretofore  tccniited  the  clerical 
ranks.  At  present,  the  zeal  o^  the  bishbps  beats  up  for 
recruits  among  yotmg  men  of  the  humblest  birth,  who, 
comparing^  their  primitive  state  of  abject  and  miserable 
poverty  with  the  prospect  of  a  life  less  laborious,  to  which 
they  have  been  prepared  by  a  semblance  of  education. 


*  It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  English  physicians 
are  the  first  in  the  world.  Were  they  to  pursuo-  the 
French  svstem,  they  might  attain  ^  the  bad  pre-emi- 
nence** of  French  physicians,  who  are  among  the  worst 
of  the  tribe* —  Translaior, 


*  It  is  evident  fVom  what  follows,  that  tho  author 
speaks  of  apothecaries,  sometimes  called  surgeon  apothe. 
caries.  But  here  is  the  danger  of  a  foreigner  writing  on 
English  customs.  A  surgeon  can  not  only  receive  rees, 
but  recover  them  in  a  court  of  law ;  while  a  physician 
has  no  legal  remedy. — Tran$lif(orn  \ 
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a^d  which  raises  them  to  ft  eocial  petition  loss  dpgradedj 
are  led  to  prefer  the  cassock  of  the  priest  to  the  smock 


frock  6t  the  waeroner.    After  bavlnir  consecrated  some  4bem  10  tb6  dangerous  temptttion  of  expending  their 


years  to  the  acquisitioa  of  indispensable  attakunents, 
they  leave  the  semiimnes  without  novitiate,  without  a. 
study  of  the  world  or  the  spirit  of  their  callmg,  to  oppose, 
with  n  sort  of  bmtal  awkwardness,  the  abeolutism  of 
their  rcUgious  pHncii^es  to  the  reasoning  independence 
of  their  parishioners.  Destitute  of  experience,  deprived 
of  that  tact  which  the  jiabits  of  living  in  the  bosom  of  a 
respectable  family  might  have  given  them,  if  the  lowli- 
ness of  their  condition  did  not  put  this  advantage  out  of 
their  reach,  they  commcnoe  a  etruggle  with  tboee  they 
are  called  on  to  direct,  and  a  reciprocal  malevolence  cn- 
snea,  rendering  tlie  interchange  of  ffood  feeling  or  good 
offices  alike  impossible.  lienceforUi,  it  is  only  by  ser- 
mons, which  are  turned  into  ridicule,  or  by  aims  sub- 
stracted  A-om  elerical  to  administer  to  still  more  wretch- 
cd  and  mDre  ungrateful  poverty,  that  the  presence  of  the 
village  curate  bMome»  known,  and  his  life  is  destined  to 
flow  on  amidst  storms,  fatigues,  and  overwhelming  pri- 
vations. Yet  is  he  pursued  by  envy,  as  though  he  were 
happy  and  honoured ! 

Such  is  not  the  lifb  of  (he  Eng^Ush  ecclesiastic.  HtF 
career  is  marked  out  beforehand :  its  close  is  as  appa- 
rent to  him  as  its  commencement.  He  knows  whether 
his  hopes  should  centre  in  the  ponses^ion  of  a  benefico 
of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or 
whclljcr  his  ambition  may  aspire  lo  a  mitrc.  He  knows 
niBo  that,  in  the  least  favourable  hypothcFi?,  his  educa- 
tion and  studicn,  which  are  never  closely  scrutinised, 
will  Buflice  to  secure  for  him  an  honourable  position. 
His  family  or  friends  hold  a  rich  curacy  in  reserve  for 
liim,  on  which  he  will  reside  if  he  have  the  desire  and 
the  hope  of  fbrthcr  elevation.  If  he  be  anxious  to  sacri- 
fice future  prospects  to  present  pleasures,  he  will  cause 
the  duties  of  his  cure  to  be  performed  by  a  paid  curate.^ 
A  grave  and  sober  course  of  life,  vast  theological  learn-; 
ing,  above  nil,  pulpit  eloquence,  are  indispensable  con- 
ditions to  the  attainment  of  a  bishopric;  but  though 
these  qualities  are  the  result  of  some  sacrifices,  still  the 
advantages  preponderate;  each  step  in  the  ladder  of 
prercrmont  is  accompanied  with  an  mcrease  of  wealth, 
of  honour,  and  consideration,  and  the  courage  and  per- 
severance of  the  aspirant  are  sustained  by  the  porspoc 
tive  of  the  honoprs,  the  influence,  and  the  large  fortune 
reserved  te  him  who  reaches  the  fortunate  eminence. 


u  sort  of  delight.    It  w6uld  be  better,  however,  to  alh)w 
the  peasantry  to  dance  on  the  Sunday,  than  to  expose 


rjBi    Ji  l.K 


The  Bench  of  Bishops  numbers  individuals  as  distin- 
guished  by  their  talents  as  by  their  morals ;  too  much 
engaged,  however,  by  their  interference,  in  politics  as 
spiritual  peers, — too  much  carried  away  ^y  their  taste 
for  preaching,  they  do  not  devote  themselves  sufficiently 
to  'jie  super mtcndenco  of  the  subordinate  clergy,  who 
live  in  a  oortof  independence  of  spiritual  authority,  and 
who  are  only  made  to  feel  the  existence  of  discipline 
when  some  outrageous  eoandal  has  rendered  an  act  of 
severity  indispensable. 

The  staid  manners  of  the  bishops  do  not  preserve 
them  from  habits  of  luxury  and  expense ;  besides  an 
episcopal  palace  appertaining  to  the  see,  and  a  mansion 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  of  tlieir  diooees,  they 
hare  houses  in  London,  where  sessions  of  parliament 
aflibrd  thsro  a  pretext  for  residence. 

A  black  dress,  but  ik>t  distinguished  in  its  cut  from 
Chat  of  the  rest  of  society,  is  worn  by  clergymen  ofbon 
lofiy — by  those  younger  eons  of  noble  families  who  only 
belong  to  the  church  in  consequence  of  the  fortune  it 
provides  for  them.  These  are  the  priests  who  are  oflener 
eeen  at  Epsom,  Doncaster,  and  Newmarket,  at  the 
sporting-parties  of  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire,  than  in  the 
pulpit.  The  clerical  costume  interferes  in  England 
_  with  none  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  ;  those  who 
wear  it  do  not  hesitate  to  appear  at  balls  and  routs,  or 
in  opera  stalls ;  and  they  have  no  scruples  at  being  seen 
in  a  box  at  the  Adelphi  or  the  Olympic 

The  parish  priests,  or  clergymen  on  whom  the  care 
of  souls  devolves,  find  compensation  for  the  fatigues  of 
their  profession  in  an  tf^propriate  endowment,  and  in 
the  pleasures  of  a  less  boisterous  society.  There  are 
few  even  of  those  who  do  not  mingle,  with  their  numer- 
oua  families,  and  with  apparent  pleasure,  in  the  mazes 
of  a  quadrille  or  of  a  country  dance. 

I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  severity, 
with  which  protestant  clergymen  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  Sunday,  with  the  passion  of  many  for  the  dance. 
This  passion  exposes  them  to  the  familiarity,  often  to 
the  railleries  of  those  to  whom  they  should  afiord  serious 
example, — to  the  reproaches  of  that  class  to  whom  they 
interdict  enjoymeat^  which  they  themsolveB  fi>llow  with 


lime  in  idleness  or  drinking 

Tlie  country  elergy  of  England  are  distinguished  by 
severe  and  irrcproachaMe  manners ;  but  their  functions, 
limited  to  the  celebration  of  the  service,  do  not  extend 
to  the  distribution  of  alms.  There  are  very  few  clergy- 
men who  know  the  number,  the  names,  or  the  wants  of 
the  poor  of  their  parish  ;  these  matters  they  consider  as 
being  out  of  the  pale  of  their  obligations.  The^  are  not 
seen  leaving  their  commodious  dwellings  to  sit  bv  the 
bed  of  the  sick,  or  to  carry  to  the  chamlmr  of  dcatn  the 
consolations  of  religion.  These  charitable  offices  migh( 
render  them  subject  to  the  attacks  of  some  contagious 
disorder;  and  in  the  event  of  their  illness  or  death,  theyi 
would  not  be  the  only  victims,  since  the  lot  of  all  that 
is  dear  to  them  is  inseparable  from  their  own. 

Thcpe  are  considerations  which  influence  not  the 
catholic  priest.  He  is  poor  and  isolated.  Without 
perceiving  that  he  changes  habitation,  he  passes  from 
the  humble  dwelling  of  his  ministry  to  the  wretched 
cabin  of  the  indigent.  From  poverty  to  misery  the 
transition  is  hardlv  perceptible.  The  catholic  priest 
tastes  of  the  woes  he  comes  to  succour.  H  he  is  carri- 
ed off  in  the  midst  of  his  duties,  he  has  little  to  regret 
at  leaving  a  world  where  his  lot  has  been  none  of  tlic 
happiest.  No  one  weeps  over  his  tomb,  no  one  sufTer.s, 
from  his  untimely  exit.  The  idea  of  the  past  troubles 
him  not ;  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  future,  arid  that 
future  is  eternity.  Ho  faces  therefore  without  fear, 
almost  without  reflection,  dangers  which  would  bo  more 
formidable,  if  he  poxtieipated  m  the  enjoy  moots  of  life 
-T-if  he  had  a  wife,  ciiildron,  and  all  that  constitutes 
worldly  happiness. 

The  fooundity  of  clerical  marriages  has  become  pro- 
verbial. When  habits  of  order  are  conjoined  with  a 
high  proferment,  the  fortune  of  the  children  of  these 
marriages  is  almost  assured.  But  it  is  not  always  thus. 
The  inconveniences  of  the  contrast  between  a  certain 
rank  in  the  social  scale,  joined  to  a  finished  education, 
and  the  privations  of  a  procarious  existence,  are  some- 
times fell.  Clergymen's  widows  commonly  obtain 
asylums  in  institutions  established  for  this  purpose; 
their  sons  turn  their  education  to  account ;  while  the 
daughters  seek  in  the  employment  of  their  talents  re- 
sources which  they  do  not  always  find.  Sometimes 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  resist  proposals  too  equivo- 
cal to  be  honourable. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  question  of  the  celibacy 
or  marriage  of  the  clergy  wore  to  be  determined  on  the 
comparison  of  what  is  observed  in  England,  and  in 
France,  an  impartial  judge  would  pronounce  in  favour  of 
the  lotter  system.  Ho  would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge, 
that  with  an  equal' regtrlarity  of  manners,  there  results, 
from  a  life  of  celibacy,  greater  abnegation  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  more  disinterestedness,  and  more 
real  charity ;  whilst  greater  attachment  to  this  life, 
more  anxious  attention  to  family  concerns,  less  affection 
for  the  duties  of  his  calling,  loss  disposition  to  exercise 
charity  and  benevolence,  and  less  means  of  satisfying 
these  calls,  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  married  clergy.  With 
every  allowance,  therefore,  for  exaggerated  opinions,  an 
isolated  priest  is  better  for  society  than  a  clergyman 
attached  to  all  its  interests,  participating  in  all  its  in- 
fluences, and  subjected  to  all  the  conditions  which  it 
imposes. 

If  a  comparison  were  instituted  between  the  French 
and  English  clergy  ;  if  the  austere  forms  of  tlie  one — 
their  self-sacrifice — their  abnegation  of  family  afTcction — 
their  inexhaustible  charity — if  the  privations  which  they 
impose  on  themselves  to  satisfy  such  claims — if  their  un- 
furnished houscsj  their  humble  costume,  their  rigid 
practice  of  the  severities  of  religion,  were  to  be  contrast- 
ed with  the  easy  and  comfortable  lives  of  the  English 
clergy — with  their  anxiety  {or  the  present  and  future 
happiness  of  tlieir  families  and  friends — their  expendi- 
ture in  matters  not  in  Imrmony  with  their  sacred  func- 
tions — the  recherche  of  their  furniture,  of  their  dress, 
and  of  their  equipages — Reason,  which  would  pronounce 
an  impartial  decree,  and  range  on  the  one  side  a  true 
virtue  regardless  of  sacrifices,  and  which  errs  only  by  a 
want  of  tact  in  the  use  of  means;  and  on  the  othor  a 
sort  of  mundane  virtue,  which  has  found  an  easy  way 
to  reconcile  a  grave  calling  with  manners  neither  grave 
nor  serious  enough  for  the  clerical  state,  would  declare 
a  preference  of  the  humble  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
church,  over  the  rich  and  sumptuotis  pastors  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment 


In  England,  in  that  country  which  the  Frcs^h  Mo- 
gophers  of  the  last  century  represented  to  us  &«  two- 
pie  of  esprit*  forts^  of  unbelievers,  caring  little  for  reli. 
gion ;  the  most  profound  respect  is  nevertheless  profen. 
cd  for  its  acts,  as  well  as  its  most  infiaaveaieat  pru. 
tices.    Religion  is  never  made  a  subject  of  dedainttitin 
of  pleasantry,  or  of  doubt.    Her  wcll.paid  miatsicrs  ex. 
crcise  a  great  influence  in  the  country  parts  of  England. 
Good  or  bad,  the  two  sermons  which  tbey  preach  cTerj 
Sunday  draw  a  numerous  and  attentive  congregalion. 
Meals  are  commenced  and  terminated  bv  blessings  uj 
grace.    The  bishops  sit  in  the  boose  of^k>rdsbj  a  sort 
ofiiatipnal  deference,  for  no  law  gives  them  title  to « 
seat.*    A  religious  spirit  then  exists  in  Bogl&nd. 

What  is  the  celebration  of  the  ^bbath  in  titkok 
countries — ^ia  those  countries  which  are  accoai  of  i 
blind  intolerance  f    A  means  of  r^iose,  of  pleasonem 
for  the  lower  classos  of  society ;  a  leisure-time  k  lb 
better  classos ;  for  the  one  and  the  other,  sn  oppohn. 
ty  of  procuring  that  relaxation  which  cannot  often  h 
obtained  on  days  dedicated  to  business  or  laboar.  Pn. 
vidcd  that  one  or  two  members  of  each  ^miljappw 
at  the  parish  chureb  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  viniiKr 
stimulated  to  do  so  by  real  devotion,  or  oat  of  retpoi 
for  outward  appearances,  a  duty  is  performed  tointji 
society,  which,  though  not  oonsidered  indispennble,  ii 
appliiuded  as  a  proleesion  of  religious  fkitb.  Pcop^ 
think  they  have  thus  fulfilled  their  duty  towards  G^ 
whose  ministers  require  no  more. 

Tiie  Sabbath  produoee  in  England  an  atoolute » 
pension  of  business,  labour,  and   pleasare.   UoiesA 
those  hours  when  the  monotonous  and  prolonged  js* 
gling  of  bells  call  the  faithful  to  prayer,  aUista^n' 
tionloss,  silent    It  rarely  happens  that  the  rofiri/'i 
carriage  comes  to  interrupt  the  meditatioanwi 
who  pra^,  or  to  distract  the  ennui  of  those  vhwee. 
tom  confines  at  home.    The  approach  of  caniipto 
church  is  forbidden  during  the  progress  of  diviM  m> 
rice.    All  places  of  poblic  amusement  are  eloiod-lk 
most  innocent  domestic  recreations  sro  banished ii 
tbo  day.     If  the  sounds  of  a  piano  are  hetrd,  it  na 
accompaniment  to  psalms,     in  many  'hooses,  the  a- 
matos  dine  on  cold  meatH,  prepared  the  day  before, « 
that  the  servants  may  be  roKcved  from  all  labour.  T». 
reading  of  a  sermon  is  the  only   recreation  allowei 
Will  it  then  be  said  that  a  religious  spirit  does  not  eii^t 
in  England  7 

Hear  an  Englishman  speak  of  the  customs  of  tis 
catholic  religion,  and  he  will  denounoei  the  slavey  (T 
the  people,  and  even  of  kings,  to  the  paj>al  yok&  A» 
cording  to  him,  the  prisons  are  always  open  to  recoil 
the  victims  of  a  worship  which  allows  neither  oppo^M 
nor  the  exercise  of  reason.     If  ho  permits  the  exislrt« 
of  the  Inquisition,  or  of  the  auto-da-fds,  it  is  as  b» 
as  he  will  do.    These  are  religions  and  nitioDtlp 
judiccs,  which  he  will  transmit  intact  to  his  dosceoM 
as  ho  has  received  them  from  his  ancestors.   Het/o^ 
these  as  he  does  the  institutions,  of  his  own  ooe3f?< 
re9pectin|r  without  examining  them.    Althoogfc^*^ 
quent  visits  to  the  continent  should  have  taujpf^'' 
appreciate  the  credit  duo  to  such  opinions,  y^^^ 
main  unmodiflcd ;  and  the  name  of  papist  tsstAt^ 
lent,  in  his  mind,  to  intolerant  and  superstitioo-  ^\ 
his  own  country,  nevertheless,  those  sanguinary  1»^ 
Elizabeth,  which  condemn  to  death  the  pri»t^ 
celebrating  mass,  which  confiscate   the  goods  of  i"** 
who  give  them  asylum,  and  subject  lobanishmwt'*'' 
who  pray  with  tliem — these  laws,  although  frlfc*'"* 
disuse,  are  found  still  ,to  subsistt    England  polpii* J^ 
sound  with  furious  diatribes  against  the  catholic* /r 
least  infraction  of  the  laws  for  the  observances  *^^ 
days  is  severely  punished^    It  was  not  withoat»?* 
effort  that  some  of  the  penal  laws  were  J*I**^!ji^ 
as  if  to  maintain  against  cath<Hics  a  stigint  f^^ 
upon  them  by  a  religion  which  reproaclies  oth^'J^ 
with  their  intolerance,  there  "ro  <*f^^."  •"*P«^^'^ 
to  which  even  now  catholics  are  meligiWe.    E6i>*^ 
is  therefore  religious  indeed. 


•  This  is  a  mistake.    By  Magna  Charta  the  cl^ 
were  to  be  summoned  as  well  as  the  nobilily  «°<'    . 
ranns.     The  spiritual  peers  are  lords  of  P^J"'^^^ 
virtue  of  cerUin  ancient  baronies  held  aader  m^m- 
— Translator^  m  - 

t  This  is  a  mistaJte,  these  laws  are  no^r  bapP"/ 
pealed. — TranxUiior,  ruJi^ttat' 

t  There  are  no  holy'  days  in  England  but  ^\ff^'' 

day  and  Good-Friday. — Jb. 
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On  certain  Beriouii  bccanioiM,  when  IIm  coontry  is 
menaced  or  strock  with  some  great  calamity,  the  par- 
liaoient  originates,  and  the  kin^  ordainv,  a  fast.  No 
•ne  ofnits  to  abstain  on  this  day,  or  ventures  to  turn  the 
measure  into  ridicolc.  What  would  the  liberals  and 
onbelievera  of  Franco  have  said  \f^  in, consequence  of 
an  epidetnic,  Charles  X.  had  ordered  his  aubjectt  to  ab- 
stain from  dinner  T  There  would  have  resounded  crio« 
ef  jeatiitisra,  the  dienoniinatioD  of  priests,  superstition. 
See*  The  journals  could  not  have  found  space  enough 
in  the  limits  of  tlieir  columns,  nor  caricaturists  ridicule 
enough  to  shower  down  on  the  head  of  the  king  and  his 
goTornirtent.  WiUiam  IV.  orders  a  fast  to  allay  the 
ebolem,  and  every  one  actually  ilu>ts,  goes  to  church,  and 
g»ve9  abundant  alms.  Is  it  from  obedience  to  the  laws, 
froin  respect  for  power?  Yes,  but  it  is  also  from  a 
Bfiril  of  rcligioii. 

Cold,    reasoning,   positive,    those  EngHshmen    who 

Diiirht  not  be  religious  from  conviction,  are  so  from  a 

aeriKe  of  the  utility  of  religion,  and  from  a  respect  for 

appearances.     Religion  enters  into  all  public  acts  ;  the 

want  of  it  is  so  much  Mu  that  if  a  town  is  built,  or  a 

pavt  cf  a  town,  a  church  is  immediately  raisodL    In 

truth,  the  town  is  commenced  by  the   building  of  a 

church. 

It  maj  be  said  that  the  baitding  of  the  churcb  is  a 
btiiines9  of  specniation,  and  that  the  builder  will  draw  an 
mm^  interest  fh>m  his  capital.  That  may  be ;  but,  be- 
eaose  the  speculation  is  productive,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  church  is  frequented  by  a  large  bongregation. 
A  retigious  spirit,  then,  prevails  in  England. 

There  are  few,  even  among  those  most  indifferent  to 
religion^  who  wouk)  dispense  with  the  hearing  of  a  ser- 
mon, though  it  dwell  upon  the  most  unpalatable  truths, 
which  can  bo  rendered  neither  less  repugnant  nor  more 
attraothre  by  the  tatents  of  the  preacher,  or  with  being 
IMnesenl  at  the  aerviee-tltat  immediately  fuHows,  if  some 
friend  proposed  it  to  them.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be 
(band  in  the  dread  of  makinr  a  parade  of  irreligion. 
Mrery  one  appears  collected  daring  the  sermon— pious 
duriag  the  service.  People  listen,  keep  their  eyes  on 
thair  book,  join  in  Ihe  hymn,  kneel  with  the  congress- 
tioo,  pat  their  bead  in  their  hands,  and  appear  quite 
absorbed  in  pions  thoughts ;  oo  one  eomplains,  on  leav- 
ing  chnrch,  of  the  kngtb  of  the  service.  For  the  pro- 
fiine,  neverthelesi*,  there  is  no  compensation  to  be  found 
io  the  common  plhaee  eloquence  ef^the  preacher,  nor  in 
the  harmony  of  a  choir  ef  children  of  twelve  years  of 
aee.  mingled  with  tlie  sharp  foices  of  men  of  fitly,  the 
whole  accompanied  by  the  favourite  instrument  of  Eng- 
land— an  organ.  Tlie,  English  behave  themselves  de- 
ooroosly  in  church ;  tliey  demean  themselves  as  they 
ought  m  the  bouse  of  God.  They  may  be  either  erawyi 
or  impatient  while  there  ;  that  is  wery  possible;  but  at 
least  they  do  not  show  that  they  are  so.  Would  it  be 
UiDs,  if  the  religious  principle  were  not  deeply  rooted  in 
the  national  mind  7 

Every  thing,  therefore,  belies  that  character  of  irre- 
ligion whicli  It  has  been  sought  to  affix  to  the  Englidh 
nation.    In  a  country  in  which  so  many  churches  are 
biiilc  and  9tip|iorted — whore  the  excessive  endowment 
of  the  clergy  has  only  excited  murnmrs  since  the  ques- 
tion has  bet*n  made  a  political  one— where  religion  is 
nuver  turned  into  (idicuie — where  the  dogmas  of  reli- 
gion a^a  never  diacussod  but  witii  rettpect — where  reli- 
gion is  made  to  enter  as  much  into  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment as  into  the  habits  of  private  life — where  people 
fast  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  calamity, — in  such  a 
country  thei^  is  really  a  religious  spirit  as  well  as  a  re- 
Jigion ;  mean  hypocrisy,  a  calculating  vice,  profitable,  at 
moett  to  individuals  oiily,  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  a  whole  nation. 

EMIGRATION. 

If  &jcts  were  needed  to  convince  one  of  the  misery 
of  the  mass  of  the  population  in  England,  they  would  be 
afforded  by  referring  to  the  statistical  accounts  of  tlie 
numbers  which  emigrate  every  year  from  tlie  British 
shores.  Many  thousands  of  the  population  arc  thus 
carried  off.  This  emigration  is  the  more  prejudicial,  in- 
asmuch as  it  takes  place  on  principles  opposed  to  those 
which  should  govern  colonisation.  An  over  peopled 
country  generally  sends  such  of  her  inhabitants  as  want 
of  work,  or  a  turbulent  disposition,  renders  dangerous 
members  of  society,  to  some  of  her  possessions  ^yond 
the  seas :  thus,  colonies  of  great  utility  to  the  mother 
country  are  created,  not  only  by  the  employment  which 
they  give  to  unoccupied  hands,  but  also  by  the  spruiging 
up  ef  a  commercial  intercourse,  wliich  opens  an  outlet 
to  the  agrieuHural  and  manufkcturing  produce  of  the 


mother  country.  Such  colonisation  is  but  a  removal,  which 
occasions  a  better  distribution  of  a  people.  At  present 
nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place. 

Most  of  the  emigrants  direct  their  steps  towards  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  to  her  own,  not  to  England^s 
profit,  that  America  peoples  herself  It  is  not  the  most 
indigent  class  that  is  torraepted  with  the  desire  to  fly  the 
natu  soil— not  the  mechanics,  whom  the  increase  and 
improvement  of  machinery  draws  away ;  nor  the  day 
labourer  whom  the  destruction  of  the  cottage  system 
leaves  wliolly  without  support,  who  go  to  another  land  in 
search  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  are  denied 
them  at  home.  No;  the  emigrants  are  families  threatened 
with  a  misery  which  has  rtot  yet  overtaken  them;  they  are 
laborious  and  long-sighted  citizens,  who  fly  from  a  fu- 
ture charged  with  evils  which  their  fbrethoaght  has 
palpably  shadowed  out,  and  from  whose  influence  not 
even  tiieir  industry  or  love  of  labour  could  preserve  them. 
The  class  which  thus  carries  to  a  foreign  soil,  to  a  hostile, 
or  at  least  a  rival  country,  those  **  thews  and  sinews" 
which,  at  home,  would  soon  fail  to  support  them,  is  a 
class  to  which  it  should  be  the  endeavour  of  on  enlighten- 
ed government  to  raise  the  poorer  classes,  but  which  ceases 
to  produce  and  to  consume  for  England,  and  whose  emi- 
gration renders  the  lot  of  the  remaining  population  still 
more  miserable. 

These  fiunilies  export  not  alone  that  physical  force 
which  their  hands  supply,  but  small  capitals  in  money, 
which  a  wise  foresight  had  stored  "flp  for  Uieir  establish- 
raent  in  distant  lands:  they  carry  with  them  to  the  land 
of  their  adoption  an  industry  Luperfluous  in  tlieir  own 
country,  but  which,  employed  with  advantage  on  an- 
other soil,  developes  itself  rapidly,  and  which  in  its  conse- 
quence will  free  the  country  of  their  adoption  of  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  country  of  tlieir  birth. 

A  systematic  emigration  is  doing  ibr  England  that 
which  the  revocation  of  tiie  edict  of  Nantes  did  for  France. 
A  drain  of  thirty  thousand  individuals  w^bo  annually 
leave  the  shores  of  England,  occasions  a  void  in  the 
social  organisation,  which  the  increase  of  another  class 
of  people  cannot  fill  up.  '  Useful  citizens  depart;  they  are 
replaced  by  dangerous  subjects.  The  fields  no  longer 
swarm  with  husbandmen,  there  is  no  labour  for  them: 
these  are  banished  by  a  system  of  cbncentration,  which 
creates,  out  of  half  a  dozen  farms,  one  unwieldy  one. 
The  towns  thus  become  superabundantly  filled  wltli 
a  set  of  miserable  wretches,  who,  bom  in  indigence  and 
brought  np  in  poverty,  contract  at  Aeir  birtli,  and  deve- 
lope  as  they  grow  older,  habits  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
order, the  only  legacy  they  receive  from  the  degraded 
beings  who  gave  them  birth.  Should  this  class  spread 
itself  over  the  coimtry,  it  would  only  bring  with  it  the 
burden  of  its  vices,  bat  nothing  c^  that  spirit  of  order, 
the  distinguishing  characterietic  of  those  who  emigrate. 

The  end  which  some  philanthropic  individuals  propos- 
ed to  themselves  has  not  yet  been  attained  by  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  emigration ;  for,  instead  of  v/ecding  tlieir 
native  soil  of  a  worthless  and  degraded  population,  they 
have  afforded  still  greater  facilities  to  tlie  departure  of 
those  best  calculated,  by  their  uianncrs  and  conduct,  to 
give  an  example  to  the  remaining  population ;  and,  never- 
theless, it  would  have  been  easier  to  find  employment  for 
this  latter  class  than  for  the  otlicrs.  All  tlio  land  in  Eng- 
land which  is  capable  of  culture  is  not  cultivated ;  the 
introducti<Hi  of  a  better  system  of  cultivation  would  give 
employment  to  a  number  of  hands ;  instead,  therefore,  of 
seeking  for  emigrants  among  the  agricultural  labourers 
and  small  farmers,  the  English  government  should  have 
afforded  facilities  of  removal  to  uxe  already  too  numerous 
and  unemployed  mcclianica,  who  can  neither  obtain 
employment  lor  themselves,  and  have  still  less  chance  of 
obtainmg  it  for  the  generations  which  are  growing  up 
about  Uicm.  These  are  the  men  who  should  be  induced, 
at  any  price,  to  people  the  wilds  of  America  and  the 
banks  of  the  Swan  river.  Separated  from  the  parent 
state  by  a  wide  extent  of  ocean — removed  by  an  impe- 
rious necessity  to  another  hemlspliere,  they  would  no 
longer  find  excitement  for  their  turbulent  spirit ;  and  the 
factious  which  trouble  the  repose  of  tliicr  native  land, 
and  menace  its  tranquillity,  would  lose,  in  such  men, 
powerful  auxiliaries.  These  reflections,  which  might  be 
indefinitely  extended,  seem  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers— of  those  who  are  Engaged 
in  the  government  and  interested  in  the  happiness  of  the 
people. 

THE  POOR. 

Poverty  wears  a  different  form  in  England  than  in 
other  countries,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  adjuncts  whicl) 
render  it  more  overwhelming  for  those  who  sufTrr,  and 
more  afflicting  for  those  who  observe  those  sufierings, 


than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Subject  io  ii  me- 
thodical order,  the  succour  destined  for  the  Englisli  poor 
is  tardy  in  passing  from  the  hands  which  distribute  to 
those  open  to  receive  it  A  spirit  of  charity  is  more 
needed  in  EIngland  in  tiie  distribution  of  the  rates,  than 
a  spirit  of  philanthropy.  In  many  of  the  parishes,  the 
poor  are  the  objects  c^  a  siAgular  speculation.  For  the 
receipt  of  a  much  larger  sum  than  would  sufiioe  for  an 
intelligent  and  well  directed  charity,  a  sort  of  contractor 
or  overseer  nndertakes,  if  not  to  provide  for  (he  wants, 
at  least  to  stop  the  complaints  of  the  indigent.  It  is  of 
little  moment  whether  they  are  properly  relieved,  pro- 
vided they  are  kept  from  complaining;  and  the  poor  are 
obliged  to  submit  to  this  discipline,  lest  they  should  find 
a  redoubled  severity  and  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  spe- 
culator, into.whose  hands  the  relief  of  their  condition  has 
fallen  by  contract,  with  little  hope  of  adequate  redress 
fit)m  the  neighbouring  magistrate,  to  whom  they  might 
prefer  their  complaints.  In  those  parts  of  England 
where  the  poor  rates  are  administered  without  the  aid  of 
a  contractor,  they  are  very  much  diminished  in  amount, 
as  well  as  in  efficacy,  by  the  deductions  in  the  form  of 
salaries  to  parish  officers,  as  well  as  by  the  inherent  vico 
of  their  distribution.  Idleness  is  relieved  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  industry,  and  simple  distress  in  the  same  man- 
ner  as  complete-  destitution.  An  onquinr  is  made  as  to 
how  many  individuals  compose  the  mmily,  and  the 
money  is  thrown  to  them,  without  ascertaining  whether 
tlicre  is  one  of  the  number  wlio  can  6ontrilmte  to  hia 
own  subsistence  and  to  that  of  his  parents.  It  is  not 
oonsidered  a  matter  of  reproach,  that  a  tradesman  should 
cause  the  name  of  his  infirm  father  to  bo  placed  on  the 
list  of  those  relieved  by  the  parish,  when  he  himself  has 
tho  moans  of  supporting  him.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
double  the  number  relieved  in  any  other  countfy  ore 
supported  by  tho  English  parishes.  In  France,  the  pro- 
portion of  those  to  whom  continued  or  t^rhporary  sup- 
port is  necessary,  is  as  one  to  fifteen  in  the  country,  and 
as  one  to  ten  in  the  towns.  In  England,  the  proportion 
in  the  country  is  as  ono  to  nine,  and  as  one  to  six  in  the 
towns.  In  France,  the  yearly  cost  of  a  pauperis  sub- 
sistence amounts  to  twen^-fbur  francs.*  in  England  it 
amounts  to  one  hundred  francs,  or  four  pounds  sterling. 
In  France,  an  assessment  of  one  franc  fihy  centimes  on 
each  individual  not  participating  in  the  relief,  would 
suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In  England, 
this  assessment  would  amount  to  twelve  francs  or  ten 
shillings  a  head.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  of  the 
poor  is  not  so  wretched  in  the  country  in  which  the 
smaller  sum  b  given,  as  in  that  in  which  the  larger  sum 
is  levied.  Poverty  is  leas  intolerable  in  France  than  in 
England,  because  It  is  clothed  in  a  peculiar  livery,  dis- 
tributed by  those  who  have  a  care  of  the  poor ;  this  dress, 
moreover,  is  alwaj's  kept  in  repair  by  the  authorities, 
and  presents  nothing  revolting  to  the  eye.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  poverty  traverses  the  streets  in  silken 
roffs.  The  rents  of  an  old  Indian  shawl  disclose  a 
ncJiedness  which  the  garment  was  destined  to  conceal ; 
and  the  ermine  formerly  appended  to  an  elegant  pelisse, 
is  now  trailed  through  the  mud  by  an  unfortunate  crea- 
ture without  shoes  or  stockings,  suppoiting  on  her 
shrivelled  arm  a  child  which  sucks  her  skinny  breast, 
whilst  with  the  other  band  she  holds  out  to  the  passenger 
a  bundle  of  matches,  which  she  feigns  to  offer  in  ex- 
change for  alms.  Tiiis  is  one  of  the  means  adopted  to 
evade  the  letter  of  the  laws  enacted  against  mendicity, 
the  pauper  thus  placing  liersclf  under  the  protection  of 
thoso  which  encourage  trade.  This  contrast  of  a  clothing, 
once  worn  by  opulence,  and  now  borne  on  the  backs  of 
those  in  the  last  degree  of  lowliness  and  misery,  causes 
afilicting  thoughts  and  melancholy  reflections  to  spring 
up  in  the  mind. 

Poverty  is  rendered  more  overwhelming  in  England, 
in  consequence  of  the  privations  superinduced  by  the  ex- 
cessive price  of  certain  objects  which  in  other  countries 
are  within  the  means  of  the  most  limited  fortune.  Tho 
poor  man  finds  it  impossible  to  supply  liimself  with  meat, 
beer,  and  coals,  too  happy  if  the  wages  obtained  for  hia 
labour,  and  the  relief  received  from  the  parish  to  supply 
the  insufficiency  of  those  wages,  furnish  him  wherewith 
to  buy  bread  for  himself  and  potatoes  for  his  family.  As 
to  commodious  habitations,  as  for  that  which  may  be 
called  the  "comfortable"  in  a  state  of  misery,  it  is 
no  where  to  be  found  in  England ;  neither  in  the  cabin  of 
the  country  labourer,  nor  in  tlie  cellars  or  garrets  of  tlio  • 
towns,  where  families  who,  perhaps,  have  never  seen 
each  other  before,  herd  togctlier  for  a  night,  mingling 
their  nakedness  and  tears,  or,  what  is  still  more  probable. 
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«  In  this  calculation  the  cxpengg  of  hospitals  is  not 
takon  into  account 
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their  imprecations  and  menaces  against  their  more  for- 
tunate fellow  creatures. 

Excessive  misery  sometimes  compels  a  family  to  seek 
in  another  parish  those  means  of  industry  and  existence 
which  are  denied  it  by  its  own.  fiut  they  meet  with 
immediate  repulse— the  sojourn  of  a  single  day  is  not 
allowed,  nor  are  the  wretches  permitted  to  take  the  no- 
ecsaary  repose.  Back  they  must  go  to  those  privations 
from  which  they  had  in  vain  attempted  to  escape,  and 
return  to  those  suflferinga  which  Providence,  in  creating 
and  uniting  society,  seems  to  have  pronounced  against 
them.  Thus  rich  and  happy  England — England  of  the 
19th  century — has,  like,  Albion  of  the  feud^  times,  her 
slavery,  and  her  ser&  attached  to  the  glebe,  with  baidy 
an  uncertain  prospect  of  tard^  enfranchisement. 

The  sum  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  exceeds  the 
enormous  amount  of  eight  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
As  this  weight  falls  only  on  landed  property,*  it  becomes 
an  overwhelming  burthen  on  the  soiL  Yet  no  efibrts 
have  been  inada  to  diminish  the  abiount  of  the  rates,  by 
A  more  economical  and  more  rational  distribution  of 
(hem. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense'expenditure  for  the  poor, 
mendicity  is  not  wholly  extinguished.  It  is  less  re- 
markaUo  than  in  other  countries;  but  it  nevertheless 
•xists  every  where  and  among  all  ages.  Upon  the  fre- 
quented roads  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  London,  one 
meets  with  robust  paupers,  seekinjpr  to  excite  pity  by  the 
display  of  their  misery  or  their  infirmities;  asking 
charity  either  in  dull  and  monotonous  tones,  or  in  a  sharp 
and  loud  treble ;  they  also  busy  themselves  in  sweeping 
the  crossings ;  and  exhibit  an  importunity,  which,  as  it 
is  perhaps  to  them  the  easiest,  so  it  is  the  most  sue 
eessful  talent. 

Country  paupers  are  generally  employed  in  the  making 
6r  repairing  of  roads.  The  condition  of  this  class  of 
poor  would  be  greatly  improved  if  some  portion  of  the 
waste  lands  of  each  parish  were  delivered  over  to  their 
industrious  cultivation. 

It  cannot  be  contested  that  the  very  considerable  sum 
^hich  is  devoted  in  England  to  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  mendicity,  does  not  produce  the 
desired  cflTcct ;  whilst  in  France,  at  a  less  expense,  and 
with  a  less  methodical  system,  more  good  Is  eflfectcd, 
and  in  a  better  manner  than  in  England. 

THE  ENGLISH  CANAILLE. 

Th6  lower  classes  in  England  are  dbtinguished  by  a 
gfossnesis  of  manners  whidi  places  them  Tower  in  the 
social  scafe  than  any  other  nation.  They  are  at  once 
iciocious  and  depraved ;  tlicir  instincts  dispose  them  to  a 
^ie  qf  pormtoent  aggression  against  the  rest  of  society. 
When  tnere  are  no  more  direct  moans  of  oSance,  the 
English  eanaiUe  insult  the  street  passengers,  knock 
affainst  and  dispute  the  wall  with  them,  l^eir  dress  is 
disgustingly  filthy,  their  language  vile,  their  gait 
heav^  and  awkward.  Their  domestic  manners  are  in 
keepmg  with  those  they  display  in  the  streets.  Among 
this  class,  the  husband  exercises  his  superiority  by 
lilows,  and  the  wife  hers  in  the  education  of  her  children. 
The  conduct  pf  both  is  oden  followed  by  the  most  dis- 
astrous  r^ults.  The  daily  newspapers  teem  with  details 
of  domestic  murders  arising  fi'om  unbridled  violence,  and 
unmitigated  in  their  atrocifr  by  a  tardy  repentance. 

No  efforts  are  made,  by  tile  inculoalion  of  the  princi- 
ples or  the  exterior  practices  of  religion,  (o  correct. the 
vicious  inclinations  of  the  people.  The  only  education 
which  they  receive  is  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing. 
The  effect  produced  by  such  a  training  isl*  make  sharp- 
ers and  robbers  of  those  who,  without  it,  w<lHld  be  stu- 
pified  by  misery  and  debaucli. 

TlWlower  classes  rarely  enjoy  pleasure ;  their  games 
prove  that  they  kriow  not  how  to  amuse  themselves. 
Their  dances  are.inonotonous,>aRd  last  until  the  dancers 
fall  down  exhausted  with  fatigue.  They  drink  to  ine- 
briety ;  they  eat  even  to  gluttony,  without  taste,  without 
order,  in  a  word,  to  excess.  What  is  called  love  among 
them  completes  the  measure, of  their  brutality. 

Taken  collectively,  the  populace  of  England  b  re- 
markable for  its  cowardice.  Its  turbulent  disposition, 
which  it  is  always  prompt  to  manifest,  is  easily  sup- 
proMcd  by  the  staffs  ofteiv  by  the  presence,  of  a  few 
policemen.  The  character  of  individuals  must  be  studied, 
in  order  to  find  among  theni  some  indications  of  courage. 
The  fights  in  which  Die  lower  classes  indulge  prove  that 
they  are  capable  of  violent  anger,  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  Bcvenge,.  great  contempt  for  the  consequences  of  the 


*  This  is  a  mfstake ;  it  falia  very  heavily  on  house- 
holders,  though  it  does  not  in  any  wise  touch  fiimded 


stniggle  in  which  they  engage,  and  much  generosity 
during  the  progress  of  the  combat.  Behold  two  porters 
preparing  to  box:  they  strip  in  silence,  hand  their 
clothes  to  the  spectators,  tuck  up  the  sleeves  of  their 
shirts,  place  themselves  at  two  paces  from  each  other, 
and  exhibit  a  menacing  attitude,  but  it  cool  and  collected 
demeanour.  Blows  are  quickly  given  and  parried ;  they 
are  exchanged  with  a  rapidity  which  in  no  degree  di- 
minishes their  force,  and  rarely,  when  they  tell,  do  they 
fail  to  knock  down  the  most  vigorous.  When  one  of 
the  parties  is  down,  his  adversary  can  no  longer  strike 
him.  The  fight  is  suspended,  the  conqueror  assumes 
his  place  and  his  attitude,  whibt,  raised  from  the 
ground,  with  hb  head  reposing  on  the  knee  of  a  specta- 
tor, the  apparently  vanquished  b  encouraged  by  hb 
friends,  and  by  the  stimulus  of  a  glass  of  porter.  The 
watches  of  the  timekeeper  and  of  Uic  anxious  spectators 
indicate  the  moment  assigned  by  the  laws  of  the  ring 
for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.  This  time  ex- 
pired, the  battle  recommences,  and  is  pursued  until  the 
weakness  caused  by  the  efiusion  of  blood,  as  well  as  by 
the  violence  of  the  blows,  and  by  a  total  prostration  of 
force,  determines  the  defeat,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
combat. 

The  phlegmatic  indifference  so  remarkable  during  the 
preparations  for  battle,  is  not  afiected  by  the  struggle 
just  terminated.  Each  of  the  parties  leisurely  washes  hb 
face,  and  officious  by-standers  proceed  to  stanch  the 
wounds  of  their  famaritcs.  The  combatants  at  len^ 
put  on  their  clothes  and  return  home,  afler  having 
wastefnlly  expended  in  this  isnoble  boxing  match  ten 
times  more  courage  than  well-bred  duellbts  nave  need  of 
to  cross  their  swords,  or  to  exchange  shots  which  never 
harm  them. 

Less  removed  beyond  the  pale  of  their  immediate 
superiors,  the  agricultural  popuUtion  occupies  a  Ics  ab- 
ject position  in  the  socbl  scale  than  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  The  country  popuUtion  b  less  idle  and  more 
looked  afler ;  its  existence  is  less  precarious ;  it  receives 
more  religious  instruction  ;  it  sees  feinrer  examples  and 
incentives  to  vice ;  it  b  distinguislied  by  more  domestic 
virtues,  and  a  greater  respect  for  rana.  Accordingly, 
crime  is  less  prevalent  in  the  country  districts  than  in 
the  towns.  The  popubce,  or  canaille,  of  England  have 
made  no  approach  to  the  body  of  people  immediately 
placed  above  them.  The  lowest  class  of  tradesmen  is  no 
longer  amalgamated  with  this  canaille.  The  very  hum- 
blest amongst  them  b  dbtinguished  from  this  mob  by 
marked  habits  of  order  and  propriety.  These  qualities 
improve  in  exact  proportion  with  the  improvement  in 
their  condition :  nevertheless,  thb  progress  has  in  no 
degree  dbturbed  the  various  shades  which  dbtinguish 
ranks  and  conditions,  and  assign  to  each  pcvson  hb 
place  in  the  social  hierarcfaiy. 

HOSPITALS. 

The  institution,  support,  and  management  of  hospi- 
tals are  difTorontly  re^rulatod  in  England  from  such  es- 
tablishments in  other  countries.  Government  takes  no 
part  in  their  administration.  Hospitals  in  general  owe 
their  existence  to  (lie  generosity  of  individuals,  or  .the 
liberality  of  private  associations.  They  have  commonly 
a  special  destination,  either  as  respects  the  class  of  poor 
admitted  within  their  walls,  or  the  class  of  coniplairflf. 
to  the  cure  of  which  they  are  devoted.  Philanthropy 
in  England  is  ever  on  the  watch  that  compassion  be  not 
extended  beyond  proper  limits.  Hence  each  hospital 
has  its  rnles  ond  registers.  It  is,  therefore,  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  that  an  unfortunate  stranger,  overtaken 
by  illness,  at  a  distance  from  his  native  land,  or  the  vic- 
tim of  a  sudden  accident,  happening  to  him  out  of  his 
parish — it  b  with  difficulty,  I  say,  that  such  an  unfor- 
tunate being  finds  in  these  asylums,  reserved  to  the  mi- 
tigation of  certain  specified  evils,  the  kind  of  help  which 
his  peculiar  case  demands.  Carried  from  hospital  to 
hospital,  the  patient,  if  he  obtains  admission  at  any, 
owes  hb  good  fortune  to  the  kind  offices  of  some  one 
affected  by  his  misfortune.  Protestant  benevolence  does 
not,  like  catholic  charity,  keep  an  open  toblo ;  she  does 
not,  like  the  latter,  throw  open  the  doors  of  her  charii- 
able<)stablishments  to  all  maladies  alike,  without  enquir- 
ing what  they  are,  or  whence  they  originated.  No — 
she  proceeds  with  order,  with  caution,  without  being 
carried  away  by  indiscreet  pity.  So  much  the  worse 
for  sufferers  who  are  not  ill  according  to  these  combina- 
tions; for  if  they  present  themselves  at  one  establish, 
ment  of  this  nature  to  get  cured,  they  are  told  that  such 
diseases  are  not  treated  heie,  and  that  they  must  go  to 
another. 

Eaeh  Englittb  hospital  has  its  peculiar  regulations, 
varying  often  according  to  the  opinions  and  caprices  of 


the  founders,  the  varieties  of  which  ratj  be  ianmntA 
from  the  fact  that  a  ri^ht  is  acquired  io  the  deliben 
tions,  by  the  share  which  has  beca  contribuiwi  to  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  crtibluhinenu 
Some  of  them  are  supported  by  ample  endoumenu, 
many  others  by  voluntary  contribut'ioDi,gnDenin;ibQQ! 
dant,  but  of^en  uibapplied.  It  would  be  curiooi  to  in. 
stitnto  a  comparison  between  the  hoepitals  of  Englim} 
and  France,  and  to  see  iht  results  obtained  b  both 
countries, — in  the  one  by  the  system  of  philuuhropr 
in  the  other  by  the  routine  of  charity. 

I  am  far  from  blaming  the  whole  system  of  £og)i^ 
hospitals,  or  refusing  praise  to  what  I  have  obieried 
deserving  of  it  The  attentions  bestowed  on  the  tick  an 
unremitting;  there  is  great  attention  paid  to  deaoliiKii- 
the  regimen  is  good;  but  there  prevail,  nevertbdw,  i 
coldness,  a  methodical  system,  a  rcpuls\veneni,4vint 
of  consolation,  which  are  truly  afiiicting  to  thekholder. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  religion  has  not  eetendiWir 
gates. 

What  docs  the  so  much  vaunted  Bedlam  prw^ 
what  the  greater  part  of  the  establishmeots  for  dixaa 
of  the  mind  T    Prisons  more  or  less  spackms,  io  tk^ 
the  unfortunate  inmates  to  whom  freedom  isdeoi«i,i!« 
governed  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  scTcritj.  A 
uniform  treatment  is  applied  to  all  mental  diseuei,ie 
matter  how  dififerent  in  origin  and  progress.  Within 
exceptions,  recourse  b  not  had  to  that  moral  tmtotti 
appropriate  to  the  origin  and  various  sjmptomt  of nci 
malady:  fiimilies  and  society  are  deprived  of «  U^ 
who  tormented  ibem;  he  is  transferred  to  a  tort  of  pnfr 
iional  tomb,  until  the  real  one  opens  to  receive  hia  i 
rarely  happens  that  the  patient  escapes  thisaniie^ 
death,  for  the  treatment  he  undergoes  b  little  aJoki^ 
to  restore  his  reason. 

It  is  dtfierent  in  France.     Mad-honses,  intkiem' 
try,  (and  these  are  the  best  kept  of  all  our  hcfUk^ut 
confided  to  pious  women,  who  consecrate  til  tbi«> 
ture  has  bestowed  on  them  of  strength  and  ieosihil}-> 
all  that  the  hope  of  another  life  suggests  to  then effs- 
severance,  and  all  that  religion  has  impoasdoothni 
the  name  of  duty,  to  the  service  of  th»  aDfsrtonVete> 
reaved.    Night  and  day  they  remain  by  the  tide  of  Ai 
patients,  humouring  the  capricious  rrregultritjoftkir 
tempers,  studying  tlie  character  of  their  diteate,9eekif 
to  discover  the  point  in  which  they  are  accevibietoni 
son,  meditating  on  the  means  to  restore  them  to  their 
senses,  and  keeping  out  ofVuiw  all  that  can  toad  to  til 
irritation  of  those  faculties  which  are  out  of  order, uA 
the  seat  of  their  complaint.     Often  do  these  tdmini 
women  attain  their  object,  and  this  is  certtiol;  dr 
sweetest  recompense  which  this  world  can  afibrdthft 

As  1  one  day  walked  through  one  of  thoie  ufm 
devoted  to  (he  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  I  wu  iii'^ 
act  of  passing  a  room,  when  I  heard  proceeding  I* 
within  the  screams  of  a  maniac,'  and  presently  tAerii 
sounds  of  a  gentle  voice  speaking  the  language  of* 
solation.    I  questioned  the  nun  who  accompaDiH«< 
as  to  the  cause  of  tills  strange  contrast   Yooiiii^'*' 
.said  she,  and  opening  a  wicket  eot  out  of  the  ^-^^ 
pointed  out  to  roe  a  woman  in  a  paroxysm  fjOff^"^ 
close  to  her  a  young  person  of  an  angelic  fii»  ^ 
were  the  only  actors  in  this  sad  scene. 

"  That  poor  woman  (said  the  superior  to  v*)  «** 
brought  to  us  yesterday  in  the  state  in  which  y««M* 
see  her.    According  to  our  custom,  we  have  pl»c«^'Jf 
her  one  of  our  community,  whose  business  it  i<  to  ctl^ 
any  glimmering  of  that  reason  which  has  not  ^^^ 
sert^  the  patient.     An  intereourso  of  some  (!>ji  ^^ 
lay  all  open  to  her.    Until  she  shall  have  tttuoe^tt* 
knowledge,  our  sister  must  remain  shut  up  ^^f 
tienl."    "But  she  runs  some  danger,*'  said  I;  •*' 
patient  is  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury."    **  But  wc  *'**''*' 
on  the  spot,**  said  mj  conductor;  "and  morco^*'* 
risk  to  be  run  for  a  suffering  ftllow-creaturer 

Some  lilllo  lime  aflorwards  I  visited  anew  liii*  w«J 
of  grief  and  pity.    On  thb  occasion  1  wat  ■^**'"fj*ju 
by  the  young  nun,  whom  I  had  seen  shut  °P*^^ 
poor  demented  creature  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  A 
man  who  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  who  tpp« 
to  amuse  herself  in  the  cultivation  of  flowerti  ran 
wards  us.    She  was  well  dressed;  yet  a  f^^^  ^ 
dered  air  was  apparent  in  her  demeanour,  in  her  mw   • 
and  still  more  in  her  discourae.   She  embraced  tfic  w 
and  commenced  an  incoherent  conversation ;  twPJ^ 
fibter  took  her  hand,  looked  sledfaslly  at  ^^^*^^ 
vailed  upon  her  to  be  silent.  The  conversation  wts  i^ 
resumed,  and  proved  to  me  that  all  hope  of  recover; 
not  lost.    *♦  Yon  now  see,"  said  the  worth/  na"'^ 
missbg  the  patient, "  the  unfortunate  beiu^  witfi  w*^ 
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you  saw  ine  on  the  occasion  of  your  first  visit.  She 
obeyff,  and  understands  me,  because  she  has  become  at- 
tached to  me.  The  glimmering  of  reason  which  you 
have  remarked  is  only  restored  to  her  in  my  presence, 
and  even  now  I  should  be  careful  not  to  fiitigue  her  weak 
inteUects.  In  a  little  time  she  will  be  to  the  whole  eon. 
vent  what  she  Is  to  me,  and  I  do  not  despair  that  at  a 
later moment  she  may  converse  with  every  body,  and  be 
restored  to  her  family. 

This  system  is  pursued  towards  all  the  unhapy  pa- 
tients confided  to  the  care  of  these  pious  women.  AH 
do  not  recover  their  reason,  but  all  are  brought  to  a 
state  of  cailm  which  moderates  their  sufferingsVand  en- 
ables them  to  await  their  recovery  wfth  comparative 
relief  fh>m  pain. 

Vainly  would  such  a  system  be  sought  in  the  English 
hospitals.    The  consolations  of  religion  are  not  there 
held  out  with  the  same  discreet  zeal  as  in  the  French 
hospitals.    In  England,  the  ministers  of  religion  alone 
distribale  this  comfort.  With  us  no  sister  of  charity  ap- 
proaches the  bed  of  the  patient  without  dwelling  upon 
all  that  can  Interest  him  in  this  world  and  in  the  next 
Oi\en,  I  know,  their  compassionate  kindness  assumes  an 
importooate  air.    They  knock  at  ths  door  of  a  resisting 
conscience,  until  it  opens  for  the  introduction  of  that 
species  of  consolation  which  has  supported  thom  in  their 
own  h hours.     But  for  one  sick  person  tormented  by 
tlie  excess  of  an  indiscreet  zeal  how  many  are  comforted? 
How  many  find  that  hope  which  had  so  long  forsaken 
them,  at  the  very  moment  when,  if  they  had  delivered 
themselves  op  to  their  own  thoughts,  they  would  have 
cast  off  all  hope  and  consolation,  seeing  that  none  exist- 
ed for  them  ? 

The  administration  of  English  foundling  hospitals  is 
•tiH  more  defective  than  that  of  others.  Viewed  nnder 
a  certain  aspect,  it  may  be  even  pronounced  inunoral. 
Though  ampported  by  the  parishes,  and  by  voluntary 
aubscriptions.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  admission  for  a 
c^jld  antjf  the  impossibility  of  discovering  the  parent  is 
phtitdy  demonstrated.  The  mother  is  generally  the  ^rst 
diacovendt  by  means  of  the  enquiries  set  on  foot.  Bhe 
is  pressed  and  menaced  by  turns,  till  she  discloses  the 
aecempiieo  in  her  crime.  She  often  names  some  rich 
man  she  has  never  seen.  This  declaration  made  on  oath 
is  saffieient  to  obtain  for  hor  an  indenmity,  and  a  sum 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  her  infont,  unless  the 
ropatsd  lather  ean  furnish  proof  (always  difficult  to  es- 
tablish) of  the  &Uity  of  the  accusation.  The  English 
tribunals  daily  pronounce  jodgments  In  matters  of  this 
nature,  and  verily  their  decisions  appear  grounded  on  a 
strange  system  oST  jurisprudence. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  inforiority  of  the  English 
hospitals  to  the  French  in  point  of  or^nisation,  one  can- 
not be  unmindful  of  the  immense  aa vantages  they  pro- 
care  fo#  suAring  humanity.  But  in  k)oking  to  the 
sums  devoted  to  uie  support  of  these  institutions,  as  well 
as  of  the  poor,  one  cannot  but  admit  that  much  more 
dcsiraUe  resoits  might  be  obtained. 

PRISONSL 

The  English,  who  are  much  inclined  to  ostentation, 

above  all  in  matters  relating  to  humanity,  have  not 

failed  to  display  it  in  the  arrangement  of  their  prisons. 

Here  o^atn  they  exhibit  the  systematic  spirit  which  is 

peculiar  to  tliem  in  practising  essays  of  benevolence  at 

the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  crowd  thoir 

prisons.     Occupation  and  weariness  (ennui)  appear  to 

be  the  bases  of  their  system,  the  combinations  of  which 

tend  to  this  doable  object.  They  proceed  in  this  manner. 

The  new  prisons  are  in  general  large  and  well  ar- 

raogod.fis  respects  the  buildings,  but  incommodious  as 

respects  the  exercise-ground.  They  consist  of  a  rotunda^ 

around  which  are  ranged  rooms  for  the  habitation  of  the 

prisoners.    The  interval  between  these  buildings  forms 

triangular  courts.    The  ground-floor  of  the  rotunda- is 

appropriated  to  the  keepers  of  the  prison.    On  tho  first 

floor  there  is  a  chapel,  in  which  the  corridors  of  each 

division  meet.  Those  imprisoned  in  these  illusions  are 

soparated   by  partitions.    They  cannot   communicate 

with,  nor  even  see  each  other. 

The  ground.floor  forma  the  workshop.  The  other 
stories  are  distributed  into  rooms  with  several  beds  and 
cells.  The  openings  in  the  walls  and  doors  render  the 
prisoners  subject  to  the  constant  inspection  of  the  jail- 
ers. The  court-yards  (a  part  of  which  is  sheltered  by 
roofiB)are  rather  workshops  than  places  of  exercise.  They 
are  paved,  and  are  watered  by  fountains. 

The  prisoners  inhabit  dormitories,  where  they  sleep 
to  the  number  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  or  smaller  chambers, 
furnished  with  three  or  four  beds,  or  cells,  where  they 
are  isolated.    In  all,  they  lie  on  camp-beds,  or  on  rmall 


iron  bedsteads,  covered  with  paillasses  in  white,  frc- 

3uently  washed,  and  one  or  two  blankets.  During  the 
ay,  the  bed  furniture  is  raised  in  a  uniform  manner. 
The  boards  and  irons  of  the  bed  are  kept  clean  by  being 
rubbed  every  morning.  The  partitions  of  the  walls,  the 
slabs  of  the  chambers  and  eorridors,  and  the  stair  steps, 
are  whitewashed.  All  is  distinguished  by  great  neat- 
ness, which  is  perceptible  in  the  most  minute  details. 
*  English  prisons  are  remarkably  fVee  from  the  bad 
smells  which  add  so  much  to  the  insalubrity  of  the 
French  prisons.  This  is  owing  to  the  excellent  supply 
and  distribution  of  tho  water.  The  inmates  of  prisons 
are  subject  to  almost  continual  labour.  In  some  cases, 
this  labour  is  productive;  in  others,  it  is  not.  Every 
where  it  has  a  peculiar  character,  an  overwhelming 
monotony  well  calculated  to  drown  thought.  The  men 
are  employed  in  putting  machines  in  motion,  which  are 
kept  out  of  sight.  They  therefore  reason  neither  on  the 
cause  nor  the  effect.  They  work  with  their  feet,  thoir 
faces  turned  towards  the  wall.  Having  laid  their  hands 
on  a  horizontal  bar,  they  place  their  Tect  upon  a  plank 
which  yields  to.  their  weight,  and  is  replaced  by  another 
plank,  ^o  song  relieves  the  monotony  of  this  fatiguing 
exercise,  the  (luration  of  which,  determined  by  u  certain 
number  of  revolutioVis  of  the  wheel,  is  calculated  to  give 
a  result  of  twelve  thousand  steps  a  day.* 

Neither  hilarity  nor  conversation  is  allowed.  The 
mere  act  of  turning  round  to  look  behind  is  forbidden. 
During  the  period  of  relaxation  fi'om  labour,  the  pri^n- 
efs  are  marched  round  the  court-yard  four  abreast.  The 
measured  fttl  of  their  feet  is  the  only  sound  which  breaks 
the  general  silence. 

At  each  extremity  of  the  court-yard  is  a  post  iiimished 
with  iron  rings,  through  which  are  passed  the  arms  of 
those  destined  to  receive  corporal  punishment  This  is 
inflicted  by  one  of  the  keapars  with  a  cat.o*-nine-tails, 
composed  of  nine  leather  thongs,  upon  an  order  from  the 
oounoil  of  the  prison,  in  punishment  of  the  infraction  of 
internal  discipline*  FunislMnent  of  this  kind  is  likewise 
inflictsd  either  weekly,  or  at  tbeir  entrance  or  depertare, 
on  children  convicted  of  theft. 

Women  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations, 
and  to  the  same  labour  as  men,  due  regard  being  haxi  to 
the  relative  difference  in  their  phvsicaT strength. 

The  prison  diet  is  composed  of  vegetable  soup,  boiled 
meat,  cheese  and  bread.  It  is  good  and  sufficiently  abun- 
dant  Spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  ore  rigorously 
forbidden. 

The  prison  dress  for  men  consists  of  a  shirt,  trowsera, 
waistcoat,  a  jacket,  shoes,  and  stockings.  That  of  the 
women,  composed  of  two  petticoats,  a  sort  of  under  waist- 
coat  or  bed-gown,  and  linen  bonnet,  is  ill  assorted,  and 
for  from  contributing  to  their  ^ood  appearance.  These 
dresses  are  of  wooUen  stuff  in  winter  and  linen  in 
summer.t 

The^  moral  results  anticipated  by  EngKsh  economists, 
appear  not  to  have  been  attained  by  the  modifications  in- 
troduced into  the  penitentianr  system.  The  number  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  far  from  diminishing,  appear  to 
increase  each  year  in  a  feorfiil  progression.  They  are 
incomparably  more  numerous  than  in  France.  The  pro- 
portion of  oid  offenders  brought  up  again  for  judgment 
is  also  much  greater.  The  effects  of  instruction  lavished 
upon  prisoners  are  neutralised  by  the  dogmatic  form  of 
that  instruction,  and  by  the  state  of  mental  abasement  to 
which  the  jail  discipline  reduces  the  inmates. 

On  comparing  the  situation  of  the  convicts,  with  the 
so  highly  vaunted  results  of  the  discipline  to  which  they 
are  subjeotedj  it  may  he  doubted  whether  society,  and 
the  mpmbers  whom  she  has  cast  from  her  bosom,  have 
gained  much  by  these  so  called  ameliorations.  I  should 
be  tempted  to  answer  in  the  negative,  and  the  result  of 
my  enquiries  into  the  English  prison  system,  would  be 
to  confine  my  praise  to  that  port  of  it  which  is  produc- 
tive of  the  order  and  neatness  every  where  prevalent  As 

*  Each  step  may  be  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  foot ; 
therefore  the  daily  walk  of  each  individual  may  be  three 
miles  and  three  quarters.  This  would  be  only  a  moderate 
exercise  calculated  to  preserve  health,  if  the  mode  of 
movement  did  not  considerably  add  to  the  fatigue  by 
the  muscular  force  which  the  prisoner  is  obliged  to  add 
to  his  weight,  and  tlvo  exercise  forced  upon  him  of  feign- 
ing  to  ascend  a  stajroasc  There  results  from  these  ef 
forts  a  general  lassitude,  which  extends  from  the  liinbs 
to  the  lungs,  and  occasions  great  pain  to  them. 

t  The  expanse  of  prisons  is  incomparably  greater  in 
England  than  in  France.  In  the  Penitentiary  it  amounts 
to  55/.  or  1400  francs  a  head;  in  the  other 'prisons,  to  38/. 
or  950  francs  a  head.  In  France  this  expense  is  450 
francs  fur  Paris,  and  350  firancs  for  the  departments. 


forvthe  rest,  they  are  but  tho  expensive  dreams  of  minds 
thirsting  for  innovations,  no  matter  from  what  quarter 
they  come,  or  on  what  subject,  provided  only  they  be  no- 
velties. I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  tlie  administra. 
tion  of  prisons  in  France,  promoted  as  it  is  by  the  super, 
intendence  of  the  directing  councils,  the  care  and  ttUcntion 
of  charitable  associations,  and  the  instruction  of  the  chap- 
lains, is  milder  for  the  criminal,  more  advantageous  to 
society,  and  much,  more  economical  than  the  system 
pursued  in  English  prisons. 

/  cinjRCH  YARDS. 

The  English  government  has  certainly  nothing  to  boost 
of  in  the  system  of  its  administrative  police:  placed  by  law 
under  the  control  of  local  corporations,  this  rorce  snares 
the  caprices,  the  interctsts,  nay,  even  the  passions  of  the 
bodies  on  whom  they  depend.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
complaints  of  foreigners  is  directed  against  the  English 
custom  of  converting  the  small  open  space  about  the 
churches  into  cemeteries.  In  the  London  church-yards, 
the  dead  are  heaped  up  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
disproportion  between  the  number  of  corpses  and  the 
small  spot  of  earth  reserved  for  them.  Nor  is  this  all  t 
graves  are  opened  long  before  the  bodies  arc  decomposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  down  fresh  coffins ;  and  an  in- 
focted  miattna  escapes  f^om  them.  As'  thongh  this  dis- 
gusting custom  were  not  sufficiently  dangerous,  the  Eng- 
lish  bury  their  dead  even  within  the  precincts  of  their 
churches,  thus  converting  them  into  charnel-houses. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  government  has  given  any 
attention  to  this  subject;  for  cemeteries  grow  up  in  and 
around  churches,  which  in  England  appear  to  increase 
in  number,  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  religious  indif- 
ference of  other  countries. 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
population,  appears  to  arraign  the  judgment  rather  than 
sensibility  of  the  living.  No  one's  health  sufl^rs  from  it{ 
for  those  epidemics  which  in  France  perpetually  threaten 
to  devour  the  whole  population,  and  are  only  averted  be. 
cause  an  enlightened  police  is  corefbl  to  remove  the 
germ  of  contagion,  have  no  terrors  for  an  English  popu- 
lation :  nothing  indicates  a  painful  sensibility  caused  by 
the  presence  of  death,  on  the  English  side  of  the  Straits^ 
neither  the  funerals  constantly  passing  through  the  streets, 
nor  the  melancholy  activity  of  the  church-yards,  whore 
the  remains  of  tho  dead  cannot  find  the  rest  necessary  to 
decomposition,  produce  any  permanent  impression  on  the 
English  mind. 

England  is,  perhaps,  the  only  civilised  country"  in  whieh 
the  tomb  affords  no  protection  to  the  remams  of  the 
dead.  Wretches,  known  under  the  name  of  resurrection- 
ists, snatch  from  their  parent  earth  recently  buried 
bodies,  and  make  them  the  object  of  a  horrible  trafiic,  by 
selling  them  for  purposes  of  disseetion  to  theatres  it 
anatomyi  which  have  no  other  means  of  providing  them, 
selves:  the  tears  of  a  desolate  fkmily  are  tlierefore,  owing 
to  the  practices  of  the  resurrectionists,  often  shed  over  an 
empty  coffin. 

COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY.       \ 

Immensity,  umvelrsality,  are  the  only  expressions 
which  can  characterise  the  commercial  greatness  of 
Britain.  There  is  not  a  port  or  creek  in  the  world  into 
which  her  vessels  do  not  penetrate.  All  the  national  and 
manufactured  productions  are,  to  tlie  English,  a  means 
of  barter.  No  amount  of  expense  deadens  the  activity 
of  the  speculator,  nor  does  any  extent  of  danger  appai 
the  navigator.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  carried 
away  by  a  thirst  ef  gain,  dignified  by  a  kind  of  nationoi 
glory  witich  attaches  to  it  Patriotism  insinuates  itself 
even  into  tho  passion  for  acquiring  riches,  and  throws  an 
honourable  veil  over  proceedings  which  honour  would 
frequently  disavow.  An  unheard-of  state  of  prosperity 
is  the  result  of  tho  combination  of  these  two  potverful 
guiding  principles.  To  represent  and  add  to  this  pros* 
pcrity,  a  fictitious  paper  money  has  been  created,  in  de- 
fault of  an  adequate  monetary  currency.  A  national 
bank,  whose  immense  operations  extend  over  England^ 
private  banks  destined  for  the  supply  of  local  u  ants — a 
national  debt  offering  employment  to  capital  which  might 
not  otherwise  be  employed ;  establishments  in  all  seas — 
merchants  in  the  character  of  sovereigns — for  colonies, 
dominions  more  populous  than  the  parent  state — ^for  out- 
lets  to  commerce,  other  states  placed  by  treaty  in  an  ah. 
solute  dependence  on  Great  Britain, — in  a  word,  an  in- 
dustry  which  not  only  anticipates  so  many  wants,  but 
also  over-supplies  them — these  are  the  general  bases  on 
which  the  operations  of  English  commerce  are  found  to 
repoee^ 

Having  the  power  to  dictate  the  law  to  the  rest  of  thia 
commercial  world,  England  has  wantonly  abused  her 
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omnipotence,  and  thereby  stimukted  the  t;eU-k>vc  as  well 
es  the  interest  of  all  other  nations*    Means  have  every 

.  where  been  sought  to  escape  a  dominion  and  ascendency 
which  have  become  past  endurance.  Rivals  have  started 
up,  favoured  by  national  jealousies  and  the  policy  of  go- 
vernmonts.  Tnu  effect  of  this  competition,  imperceptible 
at  first,  was  afler  a  time  most  serious  in  its  immediate 
results,  and  still  moro  menacing  in  its  ulterior  conse- 
quences.   English  commerce  has  now  ceased  to  be  in- 

'^dispensable,  nations  having  learned  to  do  witliout  it  Its 
place  is  already  sought  to  be  supplied  by  native  industry 
and  enterprise,  and  in  a  few  y^ars  success  will  crown 
these  eiforts.    The  resources  of  countries  are  now  be- 

.  ocflnii^  tributary  to  their  wants.  In  many  points,  and 
for  a  variety  of  objectA,  this  end  has  been  already  attain- 
ed. It  has  become  for  foreign  nations  a  question  of  self- 
love,  an^d  a  principle  of  political  economy  as  well  as  a  ne- 
cessity. Every  thing  tends  towards  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  commercial  system  of  the  world.  Each  step 
made  in  this  onward  career  will  throw  England  back. 
She  already  manifests  many  symptoms  of  decay.  Her 
American  colonies  are  forced,  by  the  excess  of  tlieir  suf- 
ferings, to  turn  towards  the  United  States,  with  which 
they  nave  more  affinity  of  interests  and  affections,  as 
well  as  an  easier  and  prompter  intercourse.  The  East 
Indies  no  longer  present  a  field  for  the  profitable  outlay 
of  capital.  Tl^  consciousness  of  their  own  strength  may 
one  day  induce  these  colonies  to  separate  from  a  mo- 
ther country  which  only  protects  tl^em  within  the  limit, 
and  accordmg  to  the  conformity  of  her  own  interosts 
with  theirs,  bi  the  event  of  a  war,  which  sooner -or 
later  must  take  place,  this  sentiment  woidd  develope  i^ 
self  with  greater  fbrce^  more  particularly  if  Russia,  whose 
boundaries  are  not  far  removed  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
English  dominions  in  Asia,  should  threaten  to  force  her 
way,  and  offer  her  support  to  a  neighbouring  and  ill- 
disposed  pedple.*  What  would  England  then  do  with 
those  oommercial  settlements,  factories,  and  fortresses, 
which  she  has  planted  around  the  globe  in  the  track  of 
her  thousand  vessels  7  Would  she  then  find  outlets  for 
her  commerce?  Outlets  enough  she  would  find  for  her 
money  in  the  expensive  keep  and  repair  of  these  establish- 
ments, but  not  fbr  the  produce  created  by  her  industry, 
without  any  enquiry  as  to  whether  consumers  eould  be 
found  for  it. 

English  commeMO  ii»,  in  its  present  state,  one  of  the 
mo3t  astonishing  miracles  of  a  civilisation  arrived  at  the 
highest  point  wnlcb  it  can  attain.  Her  esiabUshments 
by  sea  and  land,  the  importanoo  and  activity  of  her 
transactiouB,  the  number  of  arms  she  employs,  the  cir- 
culation she  gives  to  capital,  the  discoveries  sho  origin- 
ates in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  her  achieve, 
ments,  in  fine,  in  every  thing  she  has  undertaken,  have 
no  parallel  in  past  or  present  times.  -  And  even  though 
she  should  ho  reduced  to  less  gigantic  proportions,  the 
recollection  of  what  slie  was  wUl  dwell  in  the  memory 
of  nations,  and  her  efforts  and  successes  will  be  ranged 
among  the  most  powerful  levers  which  havi)  erer  been 
wielded  to  create  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  in  the 
actual  position  of  society. 

English  industry  is  on  a  par  with  her  commoret.  In 
no  other  country  has  industry  been  so  developed :  in 
none  has  it  attained  an  equal  degree  of  prosperity.  No 
where  Is  it  more  economical  in  the  employment  of  its 
means — more  adroit  in  its  contrivances  happier  in  it» 
results.  There  is  not  a  want,  not  a  caprice  ibr  which 
it  has  not  ever-ready  resources.  It  bends  to  every 
thinfif,  and  adapts  itself  to  every  thing,  but  htM  unfortu- 
nateiy  proved  too  eager  to  substitute  machinery  fbr 
hand- labour.  Thus  whHe  the  nation  is  enriched, 
whole  olas^ee  aro  impoverished,  and  individuals  are 
deprived  by  thousands  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  roanufkcturing  pre-eminence 
created  by  machinery,  whole  families  die  of  hunger^  and 
fall  to  the  diarge,  not  of  the  manufacturer,  who  turns 
._- . — .    ■  — -....'..   II  ■  ■■■-    ■  ' 

*  This  is  a  common  opinion  entertained  by  foreigners, 
yet  it  is  ti  most  fallacious  one.  The  sway  of  the  English 
dominions  in  India  is  raild  and  gentle,  and  the  people  are 
contented  with  their  governors  and  government.  In  com- 
paring their  lot  with  the  subjects  ot  native  princea,  they 
arc  enlightcueU  enough  to  perceive  that  tlic  advantage  is 
all  on  their  side.  As  to  invasion  of  India  by  Russia,  Ujc 
idea  is  ciiimerical.  It  would  be  easier  for  Russia  to 
march  to  London  than  to  advance  one-eighth  of  the  way 
towards  the  nearest  of  our  presic^encics.  But  should 
they  attempt  tiiis,  (which  they  never  will  in  our  day,) 
they  will  be  met  and  repulsed  hy  os  brave  and  disciplined 
a  force  as  any  in  the  world — wo  mean  the  native  Anglo- 
Indian  army. — Ttanslator, 


to  his  own  profit  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  economis- 
ed by  the  extinction  ot  their,  labour,  but  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  which  does  not,  like  the  manufacturer, 
re^p  any  advantage  from  the  sufferings  entailed  by  the 
adopUoQ  of  machinery. 

English  industry  is  proud  of  its  success,  and  claims 
groat  credit  to  itself  fbr  the  low  prices  at  which  it  dis- 
poses of  its  produce.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  a p- 
pearanoo»  prices  are  not  so  high  as  they  formerly  were, 
but  they  would  cease  to  appear  reasonable  if  augmented 
as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  the  sum  which 
the  consumer  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  suppof  t  of  those 
whose  labour  has  Income  valueless,  owin^  to  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery.  The  reduction  m  the  price 
of  manufactured  articles  is,  therefore,  only  felt  by  fo- 
reigners, who  pay  less,  inasmuch  as  they  aro  not  called 
upon  to  support  those  living  beings  who  have  eeased  to 
be  put  in  motion,  and  have,  accordingly,  been  thrown 
out  of  bread. 

Laying  this  consideration  aside,  one  cannot  too  much 
laud  the  prodigies  of  English  industry.  Its  most  extra- 
ordinary creationB,  admirable  though  those  ma^  bo,  are 
not  its  productions,  but  the  means  employed  m  bring- 
ing them  forth  ;  the  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
power  of  the  processes  which  create  our  wonder.  When 
one  contemplates  the  ingenious,  one  might  say  the  in- 
teliigent  mechanism  of  the  macliineries,  to  which  is 
trans&rred  all  the  dexterity  that  Providence  hasconfer- 
ed  on  the  fingers  of  man,  and  all  the  strength  of  his 
muFcles,  without  any  of  that  inaptitude  or  indisposition 
to  laboqr,  by  which  human  beings  are  fettered,  or  any 
of  that  false  judgment  inseparable  from  man*s  imper- 
fbct  faculties,  ono  is  lost  in  admiration  at  that  tenden- 
cy, to  one  and  the  same  end,  of  interests  apparently 
dissimilar,  at  that  combination  of  capital  and  talents 
unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  and  irresistible  in  modern 
times. 

-The  spirii  of'  association  of  partnership  iotroduoes 
itself  more  in  England  than  in  any  other  conntry.  It 
ie  as  apperent  in  the  domestic  arrangement  of  famiHea, 
as  in  the  details  of  the  publie  service.  It  governs  every 
thing;  the  public  interest  as  well  as  the  private.  It 
makes  conqaosts,  covers  with  colonies  an  imniense  ex- 
tent of  the  Asiatic  coasie.  It  protects  its  acquired  ter- 
ritories by  large  armies.  It  treats  the  native  sovereigns 
as  tributary.  It  has  its  fleets^  its  troops,  its  laws,  its 
caprices;  in  a  word,  all  the  attributes  of  supreme  power. 
It  has  its  establishments,  its  ports,  its  basins,  its  arse- 
nals, in  Europe.  It  combs ts  and  overcomes  the  rivalry 
which  individual  interest  would  oppose  to  it  It  enters 
into  politics.  It  refuses  or  grants  to  the  government 
the  pecuniary  means  to  execute  its  projects.  It  is  the 
right  arm  of  commerce  and  industry.  It  exercises  over 
the  one  and  the  other,  and  by  tfie  means  of  both,  an 
equal  influence.  But  the  good  which  it  produces  is 
confined  to  the  Surface  of  society,  and  enters  but  slowly 
and  imperfectly  into  its  details.  Arrogant  in  its  proud 
career,  it  is  regardless  of  the  misery  which  it  creates, 
an4  disdainfully  overk>oks  it  where  its  speculations  aro 
not  interested  m  it<i  .removal.  If  it  prepares  a  splendid 
harvest  for  future  kingdoms  and  generations,  it  is  al- 
most always  at  the  expense  of  individuals  and  of  the 
existing  race. 

Every  thing  in  England,  fVom  the  by-path  leading  to 
a  small  village  to  the  docks  which  admit  the  Tosiiels  of 
all  nations,  from  the  lighting  of  the  streets  to  the 
boilding  of  towns,  is  the  result  of  this  spirit  of  associa- 
tion. 

It  wiH  readily  be  imagined  that  in'  the  distribution  of 
its  favours,  eommcrcial  industry,  of  whatever  nature 
may  be  its  pursuits,  is  not  forgotten.  All  enterprises 
are  undertaken  by  shares.  The  eagerness  for  profits 
induces  people  to  become  shareholders.  The  chances 
of  loss  are  overlooked;  the  probabilrtiea  of  gain  dazzle 
and  blind  the  publie,  too  oflen  leading  them  thus  astray, 
but  still  setting  the  enterprise  in  motion.  The  first 
shareholders  suffer ;  others  follow,  who,  profiting  by  an 
experience  which  has  cost  them  nothing,  and  regard- 
less of  the  imprudent  advances  of  their  predecessors, 
produce  and  sell  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

There  is  a  rock  which  causes  many  commercial  ship- 
wrecks; it  is  the  excess  of  production.  Tbo  English 
cannot  follow  the  example  set  by  the  Dutch,  in  regard 
to  their  spice  colonies.  They  cannot  limit  the  number 
and  prodrice  of  their  machinery,  as  tho  latter  did  those 
of  iheir  spice-trees.  Production  increases  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  consumption.  This  plethora  causes  frequent 
and  terrible  catastrophes.  But  these  are  useless  warn- 
ings, lessons  lost  upon  those  who  blindly  foDow  tho  road 
they  have  chalked  out. 


English  comnierce  and  manafactBrei  are,  tiwefcre, 
threatened,  though  from  different  cauaea,  with  iBporu 
ant  modifications.  Both  have  long  bad  the  whcde  globe 
as  a  theatre  for  their  united  operations.  Tbeivtirtdiiu 
for  them  a  vast  colony,  over  which  they  exardtd  ui 
absolute  monopoly.  But  other  peoplt  have  learvd  u 
produce  and  to  manufacture,  and  have  inaiiled  qmq 
paying,  not  in  specie,  but  by  aninterchaogaofcoouno4 
ties.  At  the  present  day,  they  only  receive  frennlwai 
that  with  which  their  own  eoQotry  eaoDol  aopply  \\n. 
These  imports  are,  nooreover,  reduced  to  objecti  of  is. 
dispensable  necessity.  ^  Hence,  English  laboor  will,  it 
the  future,  be  forced  to  limit  itself  to  the  aapply of  tk 
parent  country  hrul  of  its  colonies,  a  oooaunpttioBirbidi, 
notwithstanding  its  extent,  cannot  absorb  an  wiabei 
production.  This  disproportion  between  tbpmeot 
and  former  demands  is  already  a  aourco  of  tanjea. 
lamity  for  Great  Britain. 

English  commerce  and  industry  are  adminh^ia 
their  proportions  and  in  their  results ;  but  if  a  sin^ 
wishes  to  sec  them  tn  their  greatest  developeiDeiit,it 
has  no  time  to  lose  in  instituting  his  eoqairics;f«^ 
may  not  long  remain  what  they  formerly  were. 

SYStEM  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

Much. clamour  has  been  raised  within  the  last taotr 
years  against  the  feudal  system — a  system  winch  b 
been  almlished  Hx  three  centuries,    r  rigfatibl  pidv 
have  been  drawn  of  its  power,  and  of  the  aboie  tik 
power  towards  kings,  people,  and  indhrkfank  k 
would  ima^ne  that  in  France  the  ehfthoMXti^wik 
ages  had  nson  up  again,  with  tlieir  towen,  tlieir  nst 
fortifications,  their  executions,  and  above  all,  (kirk 
geons.    People  fimcied  tliey  perneived  behind  tkir;r^ 
cullises,  knights  barbed  with  iron,ready  to  \ikmiBi 
robbing  trarellers,  knocking  down  the  ftmei^M 
carrying  off  their  wives  and  davghten.   ^  9t 
tremble^ every  one  became  exasperated  at  tbenatti^ 
liension  of  snoh  an  orde^  of  things,  the  retnn«f  *!«£« 
neverthelosh,  appoared  io  be  surrounded  faereudtbt 
by  a  few  obstacles  sufficiently*  calcnlated  to  baoiihaA 
idle  fears. 

But  though  the  world  exhibited  eo  much  ^m^^ 
the  approach  of  these  unreal  dangers,  dodc  apf^ 
alarmed  at  the  existence  of  a  fbitdt^systemofadiiW 
chanicter,  whieh  enslaves  thousandaof  indivi<hiiH{j| 
demns  them  to  incessant  toil,  la}rs  hold  of  ^foBf^H 
children,  exposes  them  to  all  sorts  of  demoralinti«i*^ 
i)aires  of  tiiem  services  not  only  disproportiooeillotIM 
strength,  but  to  the  wretched  salary  granted  totW 
deprives  them  of  all  education,  and  exttcmogf^ 
control  over  their  lives  and  limbs,  devotes  tb«Q  i«* 
less  privations,  contrary  to  all  laws,  to  all  goTSsa^ 
to  all  weU-delinod  rights  of  property. 

This  feudality  is  the  manufacturing  power.  >** 
goons  are  the  workshops,  where  thousands  of  iid6^ 
beings  find  a  precocious  death,  long  ppeedrfk^ 
eases  and  infirmities,  which  are  owmg  to  tliesf*^ 
some  air  they  breathe,  and  to  the  cxccB8iwk*»**^ 
ill-treatment  they  undergo.  The  barons  tf<kitf^ 
facturers,  who,  to  gratify  their  cupidity,  #*3|  «S 
dependent  upon  them  to  the  most  opprci****'^ 
deplorable  slavery.  ^^ 

What  was  tlie  corvie  to  the  peasantry  of  "J^JJ 
ages,  compared  with  the  toil  exacted  from  I'^'J'J 
of  the  present  day  7  This  labour,  it  is  said,  «*•  J* 
people  to  live.  No  doubt  it  does ;  but  in  like  n»^'?, 
cor\'6e  of  our  old  barons  enabled  their  ^**^^,^ 
also.  The  latter  too,  avowing  their  tyranny.* 
affect  to  feel,  for  the  victims  of  their  de«jwl»^ 
boastful  humanity  which  falsely  pretends  t6f^^ 
itself  fbr  the  happiness  of  the  oppressed. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  ***^;^ 
authentic  enquiry  into  the  internal  arrancenientt 
English  factories,  in  regard  to  thoso  <^^^^  ^^Ti 
verty  obliges  them  to  seek  tlierein  a  precarious  b»* 
existence.  ,^ 

Their  hard  lot  has  awakened  the  sensibility  «  ^ 
philanthropists,  who,  afler  having  addressed  ^^^ 
plaints,  in.  vain,  to  the  heads  of  these  cs^J?'""'^ 
have  at  length  laid  them  before  the  house  »' ^^ 
An  en«juiry  was  ordered,  and  the  foUowing  »»  ""^ 
of  it.  lui 

From  the  age  of  eight  years,  children  ar^.*^|*\c<- 
certain  labour  in  factories,  more  especially  "» t^^ 
tabljshments  where  cotton-spinning^is  earned  on.  ^^ 
are  subjected  to  a  constant  labour  of  ^™  ^^"^.^pc* 
hours,  which  is  resumed  afler  an  inlernipUon  oi 
throe,  and  so  continued  daily  duririg  the  w^^j^^^  gj 

In  consequence  of  insufBcient  rw*i  ■**P  1^^^'*'*^ 
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imperious  a  want,  that  it  overtakes  the  poor  children  in 
tile  midst  of  their  laboar.  In  order  to  keep  them  awaktr, 
tliey  arc  beaten  with  cords,  with  whips,  often  with  sticks, 
opoD  the  tnck,  and  even  the  head.  Manj  of  them  were 
broof  bt  before  the  commissioners  charcfod  with  the  en- 
quiry,  with  eyes  bm^ing-  from  their  sockets,  and  broken 
limbs,  the  effects'  of  the  horrible  treatment  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  them.  Others  were  found  mutilated  by 
tho  play  of  the  machines  near  which  they  were  employ- 
ed. It  was  onifbrmly  deposed  that  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining m  one  habitual  position  (occasioned  by  an  un- 
varying hbour)  led  to  accidents  which  had  been  followed 
by  physical  deformities  as  their  natural  consequence.  It 
ms  also  uniformly  in  evidence,  that  the  fatal  consc- 
qaences  entailed  upon  children  firom  such  accidents  pro- 
duced no  pecuniary  indemnity  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ters, who  refhced  to  the  parents  the  momentary  relief 
necessary  to  obtain  a  cure.  The  gpreater  part  were 
maimed  m  consequence  of  not  having  the  meaps  to  pro- 
core  medical  assistance. 

Tbe  oommissioners  farther  stated,  that  the  system  of 
mainibdireer  had  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  those 
engaged  n  soch  occupations ;  that  death  puts  an  end  to 
the  $aS^vag8  of  a  g-reat  number  of  the  children  before 
they  attain  a  riper  a^rc ;  that  such  as  are  spared  in  this 
Mitige  of  existence,  bear  in  their  livid  and  emaciated 
§tbB»  the  symptoms  of  premature  decay;  that  their 
hnk  /corns  ana  sickly  constitution  aKke  attest  the  un- 
Aei^fol  labour  imposed  upon  them. 

Should  the  excess  of  fatigue  render  a  suspension  of 
hboar  neoessary,  the  parish  refuses  to  the  parents  the 
smtO  reKef  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  children, 
and  H  b  wily  by  retrenching  from  each  member  of  the 
family  some  portion  of  their  already  insufficient  nourish- 
ment  that  the  father  can  procure  for  the  sick  child  the 
means  of  recovering  a  portion  of  his  strengUi. 

The  two  sejes,  which  are  not  kept  separated  in  these 
factoriei^  are  led  astray  by  a  corruption  of  morob  which 
if*  much  more  precocious  than  is  manifested  in  other  walks 
ofHfe,  and  no  means  are  adopted  to  obviate  or  retard  these 
e^cctA  It  does  not  appear  tliat  any  reflations  have 
been  instituted  to  stop  the  progress  of  Uiis  immorality, 
w  that  the  thought  of  applying  a  remedy  has  found  a 
idace  in  heads  in  which  none  but  considerations  of  sordid 
interest  can  find  admittance. 

Tlie  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  factory 
ehil^ren  is  confined  to  a  slight  instruction  given  on  the 
San-^ys,  during  the  hours  stolen  from  that  recreation 
and  repose  necessary  to  miserable  crcatorcsgnrvn  stupid 
^bn^iagfa  excess  of  labour,  and  reduced  ahnost  to  the 
flMHr-mfol  feeling  that  they  have  no  better  existence  than 
the  msachines  of  which  they  are  the  forced  propclfcrs. 

TAese,  however,  are  not  the  only  oppressions  exercised 
thos  shamelessly,  and  without  pity,  towards  this  famish- 
ed multitade.  rolitical  passions  mtervene.  They  whis- 
per to  those  who  have  money,  that  they  ought  to  have 
power  also.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  the  master  manufac- 
turers mrm  Hie  unfortunate  beings  whose  lot  is  in  titcir 
hamfa.  Under  the  tlireat  of  Icttmg  them  die  of  hunjg^r, 
ihey  cathedy  them  into  regiments,  marshal  them  agamst 
ibe  gorcmment,  and  turn  them  into  engines  of  disorder 
and  s(il>#er6ion.  They  ai^  made  to  march  in  the  name 
c»f  nhertj,  as  if  political  liberty  could  be  important  to  him 
who  i^  deprived  of  his  personal  freedom.  But  this  is  a 
natter  of  little  consequence.  The  orders  of  superiors  are 
ixccutod  by  men  who  have  as  little  means  of  Understand- 
pig  tlioir  spirit  as  they  have  of  opposlnff  resistance. 
nd  wHcn  they  imagine  they  have  obtained  this  fancied 
Blerty,  they  resume  those  habits  of  wretchedness  and 
ihvcry  in  which  they  vegetate ;  provided  always  tliattlic 
•lows  received  in  the  struggle  do  not  incapacitate  them 
0  continue  tliosc  painfol  toils  which  a  barbarous  avarice 
'in  order  to  square  the  wants  with  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bcrQTCf^  renders  still  more  overwhelming  and  insupporta- 
ble. 

These  icry  task-masters,  so  hard,  so  pitiless  towards 
their  own  species,  towards  men  born  hri  tlrc  some  land, 
"f  the  same  race,  united  by  the  same  language,  and  by  a 
comtnon  religion,  these  very  men  find  tears  and  eloquent 
fihraaes  for  the  West  India  ncgroCs !  The  money  they 
rcfiiic  to  a  misery  on  the  excess  of  which  they  speculate, 
Ihcy  lavish  on  a  cause  which  affords  them  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  parade  of  their  philanthropic  sentiments, 
withoat  damaging  their  personal  interests.  Their  ears, 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  beings  kept  awake  by 
the  stick  of  the  overseer,  are  op6n  to  the  sound  produced 
on  their  ?iinagination  by  the  fkndcd  cracking  of  the  Ja- 
maica whip, 

.  ^^  *»  enquire  whether  these  negroes,  whose  condition 
inspires  ti|^|,  pj^y^  ^^  ^a  wretchraly  off  on  the  colonial 
pisutiaUcti^  ts  the  whitOB  tAut  tip  in  thefilthy  workshops 


of  Manchester  and  Birmingham?  Arc  the  blacks  made 
to  labonr  twenty-eight  hours  out  of  thirty-six?  Are 
their  children  snatched  from  them  to  be  subjected  to 
iatigne  beyond  their  strength  7  Have  they  not  some 
hours  each  day,  and  two  days  in  the  week,  to  give  to  a 
Species  of  labour  which  is  profital^  to  them,  to  a  repose 
which  refreshes  them,  to  an  idleness  which  indemnifies 
them  for  their  excessive  toil?  Let  the  proprietors  of 
English  factories  procure  similar  advantages  for  their 
workmen,  and  people  may  then  be  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of^  their  hypocritical  pity  for  the  condition 
of  beings,  whose  lot  is  without  doubt  not  to  be  envied, 
but  whose  position  is  not  so  wretched  as  that  of  the 
classes  they  oppress. 

Those  classes  are  free,  it  will  be  said.  By  no  means; 
their  lot  differs  from  tliat  of  the  negroes  in  this  only,  that 
they  arc  net  sold.  The  negroed  arc  purchased  outright; 
the  whites  receive  a  small  n-actional  share  of  the  capital 
which  they  create.  The  one  are  dependent  on  masters 
interested  in  their  life  and  health;  the  others  might  die, 
unless  humanity  stepped  in  to  their  relief;  for  self-mtcrest 
stifles  all  appeal  in  their  favour.  All  are  equally  slaves, 
equally  riveted  to  the  soil  which  bears  them.  Tljc  blacks 
work  m  the  open  air ;  the  whitps  in  a  corrupted  atmo- 
sphere. The  one  aro  bought  in  villanagc,  the  others  arc 
let  out  tcf  hire.  This  is  the  only  difference  which  can  be 
found  between  tliem. 

The  voluminous  evidence  of  the  Inquiry,  tho  fhcts  pro- 
duced,  by  thotisands,  in  proof  of  tho  tyranny  and  obpres- 
sion  complained  oft  could  not  induce  tlie  reformed  par- 
liament t)f  Epgland  to  adopt  those  wise  measures  which 
an  enlightened  humanity  had  proposed  for  putting  an 
end  to  so  desolating  a  condition,  without  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturers.  The  latter  carried  tlic 
day  ;  and  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  eleven  voices, 
that  they  might  still  continue  to  crusli,  with  toil  and 
punishment,  human  beings  whose  very  weakness  should 
form  their  protection.  J&hold  humanity  such  us  radi- 
calisra  has  made  her. 

AGRICULTURE. 

One  general  idea  predominates  in  the  English  agricul- 
tural system.  It  is  the  suppression  of  small  larms. 
Tliis  idea  has  He  origin  no  less  in  the  spirit  of  aristocra- 
cy with  which  all  classes  are  imbued,  than  in  considera- 
tions of  economy.  Large  husbandry,  such  as  it  is  under- 
stood and  practised  in  £mg1and,  employs  almost  as  many 
hands  as  the  smaller  hus^ndry,  but  these  hands  aro  at 
the  command  of  the  fiirmers,  who  exercise  over  the 
individuals  whom  they  employ,  an  authority  which  ex- 
tends itself  much  beyond  the  limits  which  tlie  nature  of 
tiie  relation  between  labourer  and  master  would  appear 
to  trace  out  The  latter  seem  to  assemhle  as  many  la- 
bourers as  possible  at  a  given  point.  Hcnco  that  perfect 
cultivation  which  might  be  thought  incompatible  v^ith 
very  large  farming  operations,  but  hence  also  the  extreme 
misery  and  inconceivable  servitude  of  the  peasantry. 

Man  is  said  to  bo  i^ee  in  England !  Without  doubt 
he  is  so  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  but  thero  arc  circum- 
stances  and  occasions,  above  all  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  ia  which  he  is  any  thing  but  free.  The 
poor  man  lives,  literally  speaking,  attadied  to  the  glebe. 
The  formers  combine,  not  to  raise  the  rate  of  labour,  and 
if  the  labourer  wishes  to  escape  a  league  so  adverse  to 
hhi  interests,  he  is  repulsed  by  all  the  parishes,  where 
he  attempts  to  seek  for  an  asylum  and  labour,  under  the 
pretext  that,  not  being  able  to  give  security  that  he  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  public  charity,  he  can- 
not therefore  be  allowed  to  increase  the  charges  which 
weigh  upon  tho  community.  Poverty  thus  fixes  to  the 
soil  which  produces  it  her  unfortunate  victim,  and  he 
and  the  generations  condemned  to  come  afler  him,  have, 
and  shall  have  for  the  future,  nothing  bettor  than  an  in- 
definite prospect  of  slavery  and  privations. 

The  small  class  of  farmers  has  disappeared  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  system  to  which  the  great  proprietors  have 
lent  themselves,  because  it  flattered  their  indolence.  It 
^ould  now  be  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  this  class  in 
tho  midst  of  the  general  suffering,  and  in  the  brolcen  rem- 
nants  and  wreck  of  ita  former  fortunes.  To  recur  to  the 
system  of  small  fkrms,  must  be  a  work  of  care,  of  time, 
and  of  a  convlcticm  of  its  utility.  Meanwhile  there  exists 
the  indispensable  necessity  to  follow  the  system  of  large 
farms,  and  to  submit  to  all  its  consequences. 

The  division  of  fields  is  a  part  of  this  system.  The 
estate  is  cut  up  into  large  masses,  the  centre  is  devoted 
to  pasturage,  to  which  are  generally  applied  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  mansion,  or  residence  of  tho  squire 
In  other  words,  the  grazing  ground  forms  the  park^ 
Tho  limits  and  bounds,  as  well  as  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  property,  arc  marked  by  belts  of  troeo,  of  about 


one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  divided  length-ways  by  a 
patli,  which  serves  for  the  common  purposes  of  folhng 
and  removing  tlie  timber,  for  exercise,  and  for  sporting. 
The  trees  are  generally  of  the  fir  and  alpine  species,  and 
aro  planted  young,  and  very  near  each  other.  They  aro 
guarded  from  the  cattle  by  shallow  ditches,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  which  arc  hawthorn  hedges,  protected  by 
light  paling.  This  naodo  of  plantation,  adopted,  more- 
over, in  spots  not  devoted  to  a  more  profitable  husbandry, 
especially  in  the  small  ends  and  angles  where  the  plough 
cannot  penetrate,  presents  numcroild  advantages.  It  is 
economical,  offers  vast  reserves  at  a  smrJl  expense,  affords 
shelter  to  corn  and  cattle  against  the  inclemoicy  df  tho 
seasons;  serves  as  an  asylum  to  game,  favours  the  breed 
and  renders  shooting  loss  toilfiome.  It  cannot  be 
sufficiently  recommended,  and  might  be  very  profitably 
introduced  into  France.  Perhaps  the  substitution  of 
seed  plots  would  answer  just  a^  well  for  plantation,  as  tho 
always  more  expensive  process  of  obtaining  young  trees 
from  nurseries. 

Generally,  ia  England  (but  there  are  nevertheless  nu- 
roerous  exceptions,)  tho  farms  arc  well  cultivated.  It  is 
usual  to  make  a  division  of  the  fields  every  four  years. 

Tlie  Englisli  system  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  tlio 
system  of  permanent  artificial  meadows.  You  only  seo 
trefoil  and  sainfoin  on  lands  which  would  bear  nothing 
else. 

Farming  systems  infinitely  vary ;  in  truth,  cultivation 
is  carried  on  more  by  local  custom  than  by  systems ;  and 
one  may  say  that  Englisli  agriculture  is  the  result  of  a 
reasoned  and  perfected  routine.  In  employing  this  ex- 
pression I  wish  to  be  complimentary,  pcr&u&dcd  as  I  am 
that  the  English  forming  is  a  compilation  of  observations 
not  digested  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  a  code  resulting 
from  an  order  of  thlugfi  existmg  no  longer,  or  which 
has  only  become  vicioues  because  the  required  modifica- 
tions had  worked  too  slowly.  I  therefore  think  that 
custom  should  serve  as  the  starting  point,  and  that  by 
consulting  her  with  wis^dom  and  discernment,  she  will 
be  found  ^o  offer  useful  rules  of  conduct,  far  preferable  to 
those  ambitious  theories  which  in  agriculture  cf^.ecially, 
eventuate  in  the  ruin  of  those  who  insanely  allow  them- 
selves to  bo  carried  into  the  adoption  of  them. 

A  settled  routine  is  tlicn,  in  £np:Iand,  the  basis  of  tlio 
greater  part  of  agricultural  operations.  People  are  the 
less  disposed  to  abandon  the  ancient  practice,  knowing 
the  extensive  empire  which  it  cxer<iiscs  over  the  working 
classes,  and  tlie  inconvenience  bf  resorting  to  coercion 
in  procuring  a  departure  from  it.  But  in  England,  I  re- 
peat it,  an  enlightened  cxpcricnco  is  the  handmaid  of 
that  routine ;  for  the  latter  lends  herself  to  ameliorations, 
and  impresses  tliem  with  the  seal  of  her  approbation. 
Thus  the  plough,  in  partaking  of  the  improvements 
which  it  receives  in  diffoient  countries,  preserves,  never- 
theless, its  primitive  form,  and  the  adjuncts  required 
either  by  the  nature  of  tlie  soil,  or  tiie  habits  of  the  labourer. 
Tho  same  observation  applies  to  all  agriculturallm  plements. 

In  many  provinces,  and  more  particularly  in  lands 
adjacent  to  an  abundant  supply  of  game,  com  is  iiown  in 
trenches  made  with  the  hand,  and  covered  over  with  tho 
rake.  It  is  insisted  tlmt  the  economy  of  tlie  seed  ob- 
tained by  this  process,  joined  to  the  augmented  produce, 
compensates  for  the  increased  expense  of  a  system  which 
is  undoubtedly  advantageous  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  labour  it  procures  for  bands  which  would  otherwise 
remain  unemployed. 

English  agriculture  is  very  worthy  of  notice  in  it3 
endeavours  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle.  Horses,  cows, 
and  sheep,  are  the  special  object  of  tho  farmcr^s  atten- 
tion, and  the  ba«is  of^  his  speculations  and  profits.  Each' 
county  has  its  peculiar  breed,  which  is  never  crossed 
with  others. 

Horses  are  bred  in  meadows,  in  the  middle  of  which 
they  find  shelter  lo  open  stables.  Cows  and  oxen  pass 
the  summer 'in  the  fields,  and  the  winter  in  inclosed 
court  yards,  in  which  tlif^y  arc  fed  with  hay  and  turnips. 
Sheep  are  turned,  tiie  whole  year  round,  into  fields  sown 
with  turnips  and  trefoil.  They  arc  prcventrtl  from 
straying  away,  by  wickets  and  moveable  paling  or 
hurdles. 

Tho  eustom  of  Irrigation  does  not  prevail,  indeed  it  is 
not  properly  undcrst(>od  in  Englisli  agricultm-c.  I'hero 
are  fow  countries  in  which  this  useful  practice  is  fol- 
lowed, though  the  abundance  of  water  should  make  it 
obti^n  every"where.  In  general,  tlio  English  are  citlirr 
indifferent  to,  or  they  misdirect  the  labour  that  should 
bo  bestowed  on  natural  meadows.  In  tliis  branch  of 
agriculture,  one  sees  nothing,  in  England,  which  can 
bear  a  comparison  witli  the  practice  that  obtains  in 
France. 

Oxen  aro  rarely   used,  and  always  ill-employcd   in 
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agricultarol  labour.  Six  ore  yoked  to  a  plough,  wlijch 
could  be  easily  drawn  by  two.  These  animals  are  almost 
bred  to  do  no  service.  At  four  years  old,  they  arc  &t- 
tened,  and  delivered  over  to  the  knife  of  the  butehejr^ 

The  rarity  of  land  carriage  may  be  rai)ked  among 
the  number,  and  indeed  as  one  of  the  majn  causes,  of 
English  agricultural  prosperity.  Neither  tlic  m<eji,  nor 
the  animals  employed  in  cultivating  the  earth,  participate 
in  tills  branch  of  industry.  It  is  not  so  in  France. 
Whatever  prejudice  may  bo  the  resijit  to  husbandry,  the 
hope  of  a  prout  suIUces  to  induce  the  farmer  to  postpone 
ihe  cultivation  which  tlie  land  requires.  Ilencc  arjse 
delays,  inconveniences,  and  wl^at  is  worse,  the  loss  of 
ogricuUurul  habits.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
husbandman  is  never  turned  &on)  the  business  ip  hand, 
and  the  sedentary  life  whifib  he  leads,  fosters  the  taste 
for  the  species  oilabour  which  agriculture  requires. 

The  appearance  of  the  rural  habitations  is  the  same  as 
in  France  ;  but  though  the  number  and  extent  of  the  de- 
pendent buildings  be  much  less  in  f]ngland,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  tjie  former  country,  still  there  is  a 
greater  intelligence  displayed  in  the  orderly  disposal  and 
arrangomont  of  eaph  object,  an<)  a  more  obvious  cleanli- 
ness  than  on  the  other  sido  of  tha  Straits,  Farm  houses 
aro  of^n  buUt  of  planks,  painted  white,  or  pitched  and 
tarred  pvpr  >  sometimes  in  brick  or  stone,  with  roois 
thatched,  tiled,  or  slated.  Compact  earth,  prepared  as  it  is 
in  France,  is  little  used  ii>  Englondf 

Owing  to  the  agricultural  nabits  of  England,  mapy 
buildings  are  not  required,  WiUi  the  exception  of  horses, 
9\\  animals  are  kept  in  the  opeo  air,  ia  summer  as  well 
in  winter.    The  harvests,  of  whateyer  ijature,  arc 


as 


vtackedf  The  corn  is  not  carried  into  tlie  ham  till  the 
pperatioi)  of  thrashing  is  to  bo  commenced,  If  this  mode 
of  preserving  it  saves  the  expense  of  the  necessary  outlay 
for  the  boliding  and  fepoir  of  bari^s,  it  nevertheless 
superinduces  a  much  greater  annual  expense  than  the 
interest  of  the  money  required  for  such  a  building  fund, 
when  the  cost  of  hand  labour,  which  the  stacking  and 
unstackiog  of  the  com,  the  loss  and  deterioration  of  the 
grain,  aud  thf$  facility  afforded  to  incendiaries,  are  taken 
into  account. 

Farming  offices  are  generally  built  round  a  square 
court,  in  which  the  cattle  are  inclosed  for  the  very  short 
iimc  during  whlpb  Uiey  are  prevented  from  grazing. 

No  fixed  system,  dependent  on  the  locality  of  particular 
parts  of  a  farm,  and  influencing  the  mode  of  agiicultural 
operation,  prevails  In  England^  In  many  counties,  the 
house  is  in  tlio  centre  of  the  farm ;  in  others,  and  the 
greater  number,  it  forms  part  of  a  village,  and  thus  not 
only  renders  slow  and  expensive  the  transport  of  the 
nf)nnure  and  the  crop,  but  has  the  additional  disadvantage 
of  clogging  the  sppculation  of  tlie  cultivators. 

Foreigners,  who  only  speak  of  Enfflish  agriculture  on 
the  faitli  of  others,  or  of  what  they  have  read  or  might 
have  seen  on  the  great  London  roads,  are  in  ecstasy  in 
relating  its  wonders.  They  are  deceived  and  deceive  in 
turn.  Without  doubt,  agriculture,  in  sonje  respects,  is  in 
a  very  perfect  state ;  but  there  is  still  much  Icfl  undone. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  tliat,  as  a  whole,  English  agri- 
culture is  inferior  to  that  of  Brabant,  of  Flanders,  of  the 
provinces  of  Artois  and  Normandy ;  and,  in  particular 
instance:^,  it  does  not  bear  away  tI)<B  palm  from  the  ro- 
Utive  specialities  of  Franoe  and  Belgium.  It  presents, 
hero  and  there,  beautiful  masses  of  cultivation,  owing  to 
the  oonsoUdatton  of  (bt tunes,  the  peculiar  taste  of  certafn 
proprietors,  and  the  unioi)  pf  large  capitals,  all  which 
advantages  are  incidental  to  England  in  a  greater  degree 
than  to  France  \  but  a  well  culUvated  field  is,  afler  all, 
pretty  much  the  same  in  both  countries.  Nor  does- the 
produce  of  a  given  piece  of  agricultural  land,  all  condi- 
tions  of  value  being  similar,  differ  very  much  in  either 
country.  Certain  ftystcms  of  husbandry,  in  the  one 
country,  balance  the  advantages  or  the  disadvantages  x>f 
nn  anologons  system  adopted  m  the  other. 


with  the  abolition  of  small  farms,  and  their  union  with 
large  ones.  The  first  step  towards  a  more  rational  order 
of  wings,  is  the  gradual,  welLconsidered  return  towards 
the  sysjtem  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  tlie  people — I 
mean  the  system  of  small  farms.  The  landed  proprietor 
will  be  a  gainer  by  it,  for  there  will  be  a  greater  com- 
petition for  the  letting  of  small  fiirms  than  for  that  of  large 
oQcs.  and  his  income  will  be  augmented  in  the  ratio  of 
the  little  value  which  the  farmer  generally  attaches  to 
the  labour  of  tlio  members  of  bis  family.  The  small 
tenant'will  herein  also  find  his  account ;  for,  in  giving  a 
higher  rate  of  rent  for  a  certain  extent  of  land  than  the 
larger  fanner,  (who  would  join  that  portion  to  ten  others  of 
the  same  value,)  he  would  obtain  by  his  own  and  his 
children's  labour,  and  by  the  effects  of  a  minute  and 
eareful  cultivation,  an  abundant  equivalent  for  the  in- 
crease of  his  rent  Social  order  is  no  less  interested  in 
this  question ;  for,  if  once  solved,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  that  subaltern  aristocracy — always  dangerous,  always 
disposed  to  be  jealous  of  those  above  it,  and  to  turn  its 
irreflective  masses  against  power,  in  no  matter  what 
hands  authority  is  placed. 

Another  resource  presents  itself;  but  how  many  pre- 
judices, how  many  ill-understood  and  obstinate  interests 
raise  tliemselves  up  against  its  adoption !  Who  in  Eng- 
land vvould  venture  to  call  for  the  enclosure  of  waste 
commons?  Who  would  have  tho  courage  to  assume 
such  a  responsibility  7  And,  yet  what  advantages  would 
follow  in  its  train  !  What  an  increase  of  labour  and  of 
produce !  What  a  means  to  fix  upon  the  soil,  to  recon- 
cile with  society,  a  population  uncertain  of  its  future 
condition,  unquiet,  and  always  ready  to  place  itself  in 
hostility  against  the  property  of  the  country. 

7'his  course  would  anord  a  remedy  to  the  progressive 
misery  pf  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  to  the  evils 
which  moDsce  society ;  a  remedy  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  proprietors.  Its  adoption  would  neither  re- 
quire  expensive  sacrifices  nor  difficult  combinations, 
directed  as  it  would  be  by  personal  interest,  the  best 
guide  to  consult  in  such  an  emergency. 


PARKS. 

An  immense  space,  surrounded  by  walls  or  a  wooden 
paling,  in  the  centre  of  whioh  stands  a  house  placed  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  grounds,  so  as  not  so  be  seen  firom 
without,  is,  in  England,  denominated  a  park.  The  en- 
closure is  disguised  by  a  zone  of  larch,  of  pine,  and  other 
resinous  trees.  Within  it  is  a  pathway.  The  arrange- 
ment o€  these  plantations  is  such,  that  tlie  view,  whether 
from  within  or  from  without,  is  interrupted  by  them,  and 
an  uniform,  sad,  and  monotonous  aspect  is  thus  given  to 
all  parks. 

The  most  is  made  of  inequalities  of  ground,  as  well  as 


of  their  foliage,  their  arrangement;  I  should  Q(H,lik«  the 
French,  cut  up  into  so  many  walks  those  immenn  nues 
with  which  the  English  system  of  .landscape  gtrdenbr 
does  not  meddle ;  I  would  profit  by  the  aspects  pr»^^ 
to  me  by  interior  and  exterior  objects;  wonld  borrov 
from  the  English  system  that  extent  wherein  coougu  iu 
principal  beauty,  the  distribution  pf  the  waters,  the  dompt 
of  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs  grouped  around  baildinn, 
and  which  so  well  serve  to  conce^  from  view  all  Untis 
wished  should  be  concealed.    I  would  have  those  belli 
of  trees  which  mark  the  limits  of  the  park ;  the  out 
offices  full  of  taste  and  'originality,  which  form  the 
dwellings  of  porters  and  keepers ;  the  copse  and  onder. 
wood,  fruitful  resources  fur  the  sportsman ;  and  tbon 
alternations  of  light  and  shade,  of  open  perspeetinaad 
limited  "iriew ;  which  give  variety  to  the  walks,  taia. 
citement  to  the  imagination.    I  would  adopt  fna  tfie 
English  system  .the  means  it  employs  to  keep  tbeba 
in  order,  and  those  moveable  iron  gates,  which  h&TeCt 
double  advantage  of  preventing  the  cattle  fromWji^, 
and  of  not  interrupting^  the  view. 

I  should  not  also  fail  to  borrow  from  the  En|lish  tuk 
those  small  plats  of  ground  wherein  flowers  an:  cohi. 
vated,  and  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  pofkbyi 
line  of  majestic  trees,  or  a  current' of  limpid  wsler.  Oi 
a  well  shorn  lawn,  strewn  over  with  haodsome  »e- 
greens,  patches  are  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  btikcud 
flowers,  yarying  in  form  and  arrangement 

Architectural  views,  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  detachrd 
fragments  of  rocks,  vases   held  suspended  by  doslik 
chains  from  two  elm  trees,  all  these  are  put  under  «& 
tribution  to  receive  flowers,  and  diversify  the  effect  rliie^ 
they  produce.    Sometimes,  at  tljo  whutle  of  a  hcfB, 
hundreds  of  guinea  hens,  of  gold  or  silver  pbeaaol^i^ 
peacocks,  of  pigeons  of  the  rarest  specie8yOon)et«s%Jt 
the  brilliant  tmts  of  their  colours  with  Ihmitk 
flowers,  which  embellish  these  favourite  relraja^ai 
impart  to  them  a  life  and  motion,  the  charms  of  ^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  define. 

From  the  combination  of  these  different  proean, 
there  should  result  something  more  natural  than  vte 
in  our  French  gardens,  sometliing  moie  cheer  fill  tki 
the  parks  of  England  present,  and  a  nrere  rational  vUt 
than  one  could  obtain  from  the  exclusive  ise  ef  eit)^ 
system. 

FORESTS. 

That  which  is  now  called  a  forest,  in  England,  h  b 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  formerly  covered  wilii  tr» 
but  at  present  filled  with  thickets  very  distant  from  eid 
other,  and  old  trunks  of  oaks,  whose  robust  aatvtsrd^ 


I 


a  treatment  calculated  to  destro}'  them. 

Men  and  animals  appear  to  combine  for  the  pu?* 


of  the  existence  of  springs,  to  create  sheets  of  water,  not  of  accelerating  the  destruction  of  wocds,  and  they  i^ 


I  shall  cite,  m  support  of  this  assertion,  the  custom  of  green  turf,  upon  which,  in  the  best-kept  parks,  walks  are 


dividing  the  fields,  as  pastures  uid  paddocks,  by  double 
ditches^  the  tops  of  which  are  suripounted  by  a  hedge. 
The  English  pretend  t9  find  a  notable  economy  in  this 
custom.  It  saves  the  expense  of  shepherds.  I  have  ex- 
amined this  point  with  intelligent  farmers;  and  the 
extent  and  value  of  t]]#  ground  devoted  to  these  enclo- 
sures, and  the  cost  of  erecting  them  beiag  taken  into 
account,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  myself^  and 
have  also  convinced  otliers,  that  these  protections  of 
hedges  and  ditches  cost  three  or  foqr  times  more  than 
the  employment  of  shepherds.  Hence  results  not  only  a 
diminution  of  produce,  but  an  absence  of  labour  no  less 
prejudicial  to  society  than  to  individuals. 

The  agricultural  population  has  degenerated,  fVom  an 
easy  condition,  to  a  state  of  suflering,  contemporaneously 


by  digging  out  the  bed  they  should  occupy,  but  by  raising 
a  dike  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  valley :  an  exceH 
lent  means,  which  diminishes  the  expense,  and  gives  a 
natural  and  graceful  form  to  those  vast  reservoirs  the 
sides  of  which  are  adorned  with  fine  trees.  Out  offices, 
which  are  too  profuse  in  French  gardens,  ore  rarely  seen 
in  English  parks ;  still  more  rarely  is  one  invited  to  take 
exercise  in  them,  for  in  general  there  are  no  walks. 
Extent  of  ground,  trees,  and  water,  alone  meet  the  eye. 
But  to  what  purpose  b  this  extent  of  ground  turned?  Jt 
is  a  vast  pasturage,  interrupted  by  masses  of  underwood, 
where  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  deer  peacefully  graze 
without  restraint  Groups  of  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred 
trees,  adorned  with  all  tlie  luxury  of  vegetation,  and  the 
growth  of  which  has  never  been  checked  by  the  fedge  of 
the  hatchet,  are  tlirown  here  and  there,  according,  to  the 
caprice  which  presided,  a  century  ago,  at  their  distribu- 
tion. For  combination  in  the  efiect,  seek  no  more  thati 
what  I  have  stated.  A  gravelled  walk  conducts  you 
from  the  gate  to  the  house.  This  is  nearly  tlie  only  one 
in  the  grounds.    If  you  wish  to  walk,  you  tread  on  tlic 


traced  out  by  the  scythe. 

It  Aould  nevertheless  bo  acknowledged,  that  from 
this  want  of  order,  from  this  laitsez  faire,  there  results 
something  grand  and  imposing,  but  also  little  that  is 


laboured  nrctesisions  of  a  French  landscape  painter,  and 
the  complete  absence  of  plan  on  the  part  of  the  English 
gardener ;  between  that  multiplicity  of  roads,  buildings, 
and  scenes,  which  the  first  abuses,  and  the  afiectation, 
on  the  part  of  the  second,  of  making  no  use  of  these 
means,  there  is  a  middle  course  to  steer.  I  should 
therefore  borrow  from  the  one  the  combination  of  effect 
produced  by  trees  relatively  to  their  form,  the  shoding 


almost  every  where  attained  this  object.  The  nuuo* 
flocks  of  cows  and  sheep,  spread  over  the  fbreffUr  ^ 
the  young  shrubs,  and  the  hatchet  of  the  woodsoiu^ 
no  greater  respect  to  the  few  trees  which  cfaana  ia* 
kept  from  the-teetli  of  the  cattle. 

The  system  of  property  in  waste  commoM,iii^ 
its  modifications,  the  ill-regulated  exercise  </^  ^ 
munal  and  private  rigjits  and  usages,  are  tko'*' 
this  disorder.    In  the  state  of  waste  in  whidife^**** 
are  at  present,  it  would  be  better  utterly  to  destwf^* 
agriculture  would,  by  this  means,  recover  lauds  »**2 
destitute  of  value,  without  inflicting  any  loss  o*"  '^  jj] 
lie  interest;  for  wood,  in  England,  is  not  used iccfi^ 
and  in  tho  state  in  which  tho  forests  now  ire.i^5rj 
be  difficult  to  find  a  tree  fit  for  the  purposes  of  bBil«J 
The  population,  whose  greatest  misery  is  a  w*^* 
labour,  would  thus  obtain  the  means  of  exiateno^  <^ 
these  advantages  would  be  counterbalanced  1>7*J 
tliose  inconveniences  which  are  aln^ost  always  li'^'^ 
with  improvements. 

MANNER  OF  TRAVELLING. 

Enghnd  recommends  herself  more  to  the  '°''*^ 
tions  of  Ihe  economist  than  to  the  pencil  of  the  aiWj 
Rich  in  the  fertiUty  of  her  soil,  and  in  all  ^^^ 
procured  by  an  enlightened  system  of  husbanoiy?  « 

p.TfpnaivA  nmnAPtir.    immAnflA   mmmftrCC    and  IIiaOi<>>*' 


and  sumptuousness  of  her  mansions,  in  the  richness 
variety  of  her  harvests,  and  in  the  active  circulat^ 
the  excellent  means  which  slie  employs  to  *^^^ 
objecU;  but  all  this  does  not  constitute  »K""*2jjf 
country.    There  are  few  great  rivers :  beantifuj  «rj>» 
country  are  stijl  rarer,  expept  in  Wales,  Scotlano.  "^ 

Unless  one  is  placeH  w «» 
look  down  on  tbo  wi>«^ 


some  northern  counties, 
elevation,  whence  one  con 
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coontry,  and  flit,  a«  it  were,  above  the  hedges  which  cut 
it  up  into  tmall  ports,  the  view  is  arrested  at  no  great 
distance  by  trees,  thicl^ets,  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts. 
The  traveller  should  not  expect  to  meet  tliose  vast  vistas 
— -4iioae  smiling  landscapes— that  romantic  scenery  which 
so  often  afibrd  the  advantage  of  variety  to  his  journey 
through  certain  parts  of  France."^ 

Vainly  wilt  he  seek  for  peasants,  in  his  journey  through 
£ng^land.  The  English  peasants  do  not  present  them- 
selves to  his  notice.  The  reaper,  the  gleaner,  the  plough- 
man  afford  the  striking  incongruity  of  a  town  dress  and 
a  rural  occupation.  With  the  exception  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  the  dress. in  the  villages  and  the  large  towns  is 
exactly  the  same.  You  proceed  from  province  to  pro- 
▼ioce,  without  being  reminded,  as  in  France,  Spain  and 
Switzerland,  by  the  varied  forms  of  costume,  that  you 
are  passing  from  one  country  into  another,  and  have  to 
expect  other  manners,  and  another  language,  or  at  least  a 
changfe  of  customs.,- 

The  tafte  for  travelling,  an  expensive  taste  in  any 

country,  is  truly  a  ruinous  one  in  England.    If  the 

means  of  satisfymg  it  are  numerous,  and  accompanied 

with  all  that  can  promote  pleasure,  one  is  steeled  against 

this  seductive. consolation  by  the  perpetual  warning- of  a 

speediJv  drained  purse 

Posting,  placed  on  a  totally  different /ooting  iVom  that 
service  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  not  the  object  of  an  ex- 
clusive privilege.  By  means  of  a  license  which  cannot 
be  refused,  relays  of  post-horses  are  establislied  according 
to  the  caprice  or  the  will  of  those  who  possess  them. 
The  rivalry  arising  from  this  practice  does  not  lower  the 
price  of  posting,  whioh,  London  excepted,  is  nearly  the 
same  on  all  roads,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  price  of 
relays  in  France.  The  number  of  horses  is  always  fixed 
at  two  or  four,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  travel- 
lers, or  to  the  form  or  weight  of  the  carriages.  When 
you  desire  a  post  chaise,  the  innkeeper  is  obliged  to 
furnish  it,  without  your  paying  an  additional  price. 
,  These  chaises,  in  the  shape  of  our  coupis^  are  well  hung, 
and  very  clean  and  commodious. 


horses  specially  appropriated  to  posting.    The  greater 
part  of  the  post  horses  in  England  are  hunters,  or  car 


rhi^  horses,  which,  having  become  unfit  for  either  of|j^y«^^  _'*^^_<f^y^»I^^,^*f  P^^^^ 

these  purposes,  wear  out  the  remnant  of  their  strength 

in  post  chaifces,  before  they  are  transferred  to  hackney 

coaclaes  or  wagons.    Their  speed  answers,  in  a  great 

degree,  to  what  one  would  expect  from   their  l^eed. 

You   travel  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour 

(aboiat  three  and  a  half  leagues,)  which  includes  the  time 

of  ch  anging  hc^ees. 

The  height  of  the  postilions  (always  chosen  among  the 

smallest  men,)  and  their  dress,  consisting  of  a  jacket, 

short  breeches,  and  half  boots,  are  calculated  with  a  view 

to  reduce  to  the  smallest  possible  compass  the  btirden  of 

the  horses.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  town 
harness  and  that  which  is  kept  for  posting.  They  are 
both  in  excellent  condition. 

The  mail  coaches  destined  for  the  transport  of  letters, 
are  carriages,  with  fiiur  inside  and -six  outside  places. 
Behind  the  coach  the  gfuard  is  seated,  with  a  blunderbuss 
and  a  pair  of  pistols  before  him.  These  coaches  travel 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  or  four  leagues  an  hour ;  but 
their  tniall  size  (for  the  English,  in  general  tall  and 
thick,  appear  to  have  little  regard  to  tlieir  personal  pro- 
portions in  the  size  of  their  carriages) — and  the  short 
time  they  stop  to  refresh,  reader  them  very  unpleasant 
modes  of  conveyance. 

Stage  coaches  are  very  elegant  carriages,  built  to  carry 
fifteen  or  eighteen  travellers,  and  a  considerable  weight 
in  packets,  but  on  admirable  roads.  This  is  on  indis- 
pensable conditioo.  Without  it,  the  height  of  the  car- 
riages, the  arrangement  of  the  whole  of  the  luggage  on 
the  imperial,  and  the  lightness  of  the  body  and  the  axle- 
tree,  would  give  rise  to  frequent  accidents. 

The  inside  of  the  coach  contains  only  four  places. 
The  seat  of  the  coachman,  and  another  seat  placed  im- 
mediately  behind  it,  admit  of  six  persons,  and  two  seats 
facing  each  other  at  the  hind  wheels,  afford  places  for  six 
or  eight  more.    Theae  seats  are  fixed  over  boots  or  boxes 


•  The  readers  of  all  nations,  excepting  the  French, 
will  not  agree  in  this  opinion.  With  two  or  three  in- 
significant  exceptions  within  her  own  soil,  **la  belle 
France"  may  be  pronounced  the  ugliest  country  in 
Europe,  always  excepting  Holland.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
enumerate  the  beauties  of  England ;  but  the  author  seems 
not  to  have  visited  Derbyshire,  Herefordshire,  the  Wye, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  nor  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland. 
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for  stowing  away  the  luggage.  Such  parcels  as  these 
cannot  contain  arc  placed  on  the  imperial. 

The  desire  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  rather  than  economi- 
cal considerations,  induce  even  the  richest  English  to 
give  a  preference  to  outside  places.  They  only  go  inside 
when  compelled  by  bad  weftther.  The  place  most  in 
request— -one  knows  not  wherefore — is  to  the  lefl  of  the 
coachman ;  it  is  considered  as  the  place  of  honour,  and 
is  reserved  for  fashionables,  and  even  for  lords,  who  do 
not  disdain  to  travel  thus.  The  sole  advantages  which 
such  a  station  appeared  to  me  to  present,  were  the  being 
placed  near  a  well-dressed  coachman,  and  the  escaping 
the  chance  of  travelling  by  the  side  of  a  butcher,  a  shde- 
maker,  or  some  other  individual  of  that  class.  Each  time 
the  coachman  descends  from  his  box,  his  neighbour  has 
the  advantage  of  being  made  the  forced  depository  of  his 
reins  and  whip.  These  are  placed  in  your  hands,  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  them  again  without  the  least  cere- 
mony. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  horses  used  for  the 
stage  coaches  in  England  go  more  quickly  than  those 
devoted  to  the  same  service  in  France,  and  that,  never- 
theless,  our  carriages  take  no  more  time  in  performing 
a  given  distance.  This  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  dif- 
ference in  the  respective  arrangements.  In  England, 
whether  it  be  to  satisfy  the  taste  for  frequent  meals,  or 
to  favour  the  longing  of  coachmen  and  guards  for  beer 
and  strong  liquors,  me  relays  ore  more  frequent 

The  appointments  of  an  English  coach  are  no  less  ele- 
gant than  its  form.  A  portly  good-looking  coachman, 
seated  on  a  very  high  coach- box,  well  dressed,  wearing 
white  gloves,  a  nosegay  in  his  button-hole,  and  his  chin 
enveloped  in  an  enormous  cravat,  drives  four  horses  per- 
fectly matched  and  harnessed,  and  as  carefully  groomed 
as  when  they  excited  admiration  in  the  carnages  ot 
Grosvcnor  and  Berkeley  Squares.  Such  is  the  manner 
in  which  English  horses  are  managed,  such  aliso  is  their 
docility,  the  effect  either  of  temperament  or  training, 
that  you  do  not  remark  the  least  restiveness  in  them. 
Four-horse  coaches  are  to  be  seen  rapidly  traversing  the 


JBngland  has  nol,  as  we  find  in  France,  a  breed  of  T^\  populous  streets  of  London,  without  occasioning 


the  least  accident,  without  being  at  all  inconvenienced 
in  the  midst  of.  the  numerous  carriages,  which  hardly 


lers  is  never  heard  at  the  relays,  any  more  than  the 
neighing  of  horses ;  nor  are  you  interrupted  on  the  road 
by  the  voice  of  the  coachman,  or  the  sound  of  his  whip, 
which  differs  only  from  a  cabriolet  whip  in  the  length 
of  the  thong,  and  serves  more  as  a  sort  Qf  appcndas^e, 
than  a  means  of  correction  in  the  hand  which  carries 
it.  In  England,  where  every  thing  is  so  well  arranged, 
where  each  person  knows  so  well  how  to  confine  himself 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  proper  position,  the  horses  do 
better  what  they  have  to  do,  than  the  horses  of  other 
countries,  and  that  too  without  the  need  of  a  brutal  cor- 
rection. One  may  travel  from  one  end  of  England  to 
the  other  without  hearing  the  sound  of  a  whip,  or  the 
hallooing  of  conductors,  which  in  France  fall  so  dis- 
agreeably on  the  ears  of  travellers.  ^ 

Among  the  wonders  of  English  civilisation,  the  inns 
should  be  mentioned.  In  many  of  the  larger  towns  they 
are  magnificent,  and  they  are  good  and  well  supplied  in 
the  smallest.  In  the  greater  part  of  them  the  servants 
are  in  livery,  and  in  aU,  their  attendance  is  prompt  and 
respectful.  On  their  arrival,  travellers  are  received  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  whose  decent  dress  indicates  a 
respectful  feeling  towards  strangers.  Introduced  into  a 
well-heated,  well-furnished  room,  they  have  never  to  wait 
for  a  meal,  the  simplicity  of  which,  m  the  way  of  cook- 
cry,  is  atoned  for  by  the  elegance,  oflcn  the  richness  of 
the  plate  and  ware,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  meat 
A  sleeping-room,  as  comfortable  as  thb  kind  of  apart- 
ment (so  neglected  in  England)  can  be,  completes  the 
agremenl  of  your  sojourn.  Your  discontent  does  not 
commence  till  the  exorbitant  bill  proves  that  such  atten- 
tions, far  from  being  disinterested,  are  dearly  charged 
for.  Seldom  do  you  separate  from  your  host  with  a  re- 
ciprocation of  politeness.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  cold- 
ness with  which  his  attentions  are  received,  the  landlord 
does  not  cease  to  remain  by  the  side  of  the  traveller  till 
his  carriage  is  in  motion. 

That  which  a  foreigner  appreciates  most  in  England 
is  the  facility  of  seeing  every  thing.  Thanks  to  the  ad- 
rairable  internal  communication,  he  can  strike  'off  from 
the  great  roads,  without  the  fear  of  being  stopped  by  the 
impassable  state  of  the  ]>y  ones.  Does  he  wish  to  see  a 
castle  or  country-mansion  7  Ho  indicates  his  wish,  and 
the  postilions,  who  are  adepts  at  this  kind  of  Uonisingj 
conduct  him  thither,  and  suffer  nothing  which  could 
gratify,  to  csciEipe  his  curiosity.  Shillings  and  half-crowns, 
with  which  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  abundantly  pro- 


vided, cause  all  gates  to  open,  and  facilitate  even  the 
most  inconsiderate  investigations.  Under  this  head, 
France  offers  no  subject  of  comparison. 

To  the  advantages  which  I  have  been  enumerating,  I 
should  add  another,  which  never  fails  to  strike  the  fo- 
reigner,  and  induces  him  to  establish  a  comparison  be- 
tween  the  official  customs  of  the  continental  governments 
and  those  of  England ;  a  comparison  which  is  not  favour- 
able  to  the  first.  The  indispensable  examination  which 
his  baggage  undergoes  on  his  landing,  alone  wearies  his 
patience :  ho  may  travel  over  the  three  kingdoms  without 
meeting  a  government  functionary,  who,  under  pretext 
of  the  safety  of  the  state  or  tjie  interest  of  a  city,  requires 
the  exhibition  of  a  passport,  or  the  opening  of  his  trunks. 
The  police  and  the  revenue  appear  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  carelessness;  yet,  though  a  »urveillance  in  these  mat- 
ters is  not  neglected,  one  should  be  grateful  at  escaping 
forms  which  every  where  else  are  repugnant,  if  not  vexa- 
tious. 

Vanity,  a  species  of  universal  coin,  is  current  as  much 
and  more  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  traveller  must  take  care  to  put  his  titles  on  his  pass- 
port, and  his  arms  on  his  carriage.  People  who  have 
neither  titles  nor  armorial  bearings,  furnish  themselves 
with  both,  and  find  their  account  in  so  doing :  they  pay 
no  dearer  at  the  inns,  and  are  much  better  treated  in 
drawing-rooms. 

BREEDING,    FOOD,    AND    EMPLOYMENT    OF 

HORSES. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  in  England  purely  a  matter 
of  private  speculation.  The  choice  of  one  is  always 
made  with  minute  and  reasonable  heedfulness ;  their  ge-' 
nealogy,  transferred  to  special  registers,  is  stated  with 
as  much,  and  often  with  more  exactness  than  that  of 
their  owners. 

The  attention  bestowed  on  the  training  of  horses  oon- 
tribute^  to  modify  their  character,  their  temper,  and  even 
their  shape,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  labour  to 
which  they  are  destin^. 

The  English  do  not  await  the  period  of  a  complete  de- 
velopement  of  strength,  before  they  employ  the  horse. 
Horses  intended  for  racing  are  subjected,  n'om  the  age 
of  eighteen  months,  to  violent  and  frequent  exercise. 
•The  diet  to  which  they  are  limited  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nutriment  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  and 
is  chosen  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system. 
Brown  bread,  biscuit,  oats,  ai\d  beans,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  straw-and  hay  cut  and  mixed  up  together, 
form  the  basis  of  their  food. 

Hunters  are  kept  in  the  same  manner,  but  their  food 
is  composed  of  a  greater  quantity  of  aliment.  Care  is 
taken  not  to  allow  them  to  drink  before  they  kave  the 
stable. 

The  food  of  horses  otherwise  employed  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  speed  required  of  them.  But, 
no  matter, how  worked,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water  is  given  them.  In  order  not  to  overload  the  sto- 
mach of  the  animals  at  the  moment  they  are  about  to 
work,  no  food  is  given  to  them  for  an  hour  at  least  before 
their  departure  from  the  stables.  On  the  road,  they  are 
only  baited  with  a  handful  of  wet  hay,  aflerwards  a  buc- 
ket of  water  is  offered  them ;  but  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  drink,  it  is  raised  up  so  as  merely  to  wet  the 
head.  When  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  roads  are  covered 
with  dust,  the  nostrils  and  le|^  ore  carefully  sponged. 

Horses  are  daily  exercised.  Every  morning,  afler 
being  groomed,  they  are  ridden  out  at  different  paces  for 
about  an  hour.  When  they  stop  at  any  place,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  remain  stationary,  they  are  slowly 
walked  about  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  repeated  groomings  and  curryings  to  which  these 
animals  are  subjected,  the  minute  attention  bestowed 
upon  them,  do  not  appear  to  increase  their  strength  or 
health.  Witli  less  trouble,  with  infinitely  less  expense^ 
the  horses  of  other  countries  go  through  as  much  work 
(laying  aside  the  consideration  of  fleetness),  are  as  well 
fed,  and  in  general  attain  a  greater  degree  of  longevity. 
Those  useless  and  fatiguing  details  practised  in  the  £Ing- 
lish  stables  may  be  therefore  dispensed  with. 

The  English  understand  better  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world,  the  employment  of  the  horse.  They  use 
him  in  the  saddle  for  riding  and  hunting,  rarely  for  tra- 
velling. They  travel  in  comfortable  coaches,  the  progress 
of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  finest  roads  in  the  world, 
when  the  distance  would  occasion  fatigue  to  a  horse. 
All  ages  and  sexes  are  in  the  habit  of  rimng.  From  the 
infant  of  six  years  old,  who  gallops  on  an  Isle-of-Man 
pony,  to  the  old  gentleman  who  trusts  himself  to  the 
steady  and  sure  paces  of  his  fkvourite  horse— firom  the 
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dandy  of  H^d^/  Park,  who  wishes  the  boidneSs  of  bis 
horsemimahip  uid  the  swiflness  of  his  horse  to  be  admir- 
ed, to  the  city  shopkeeper  who  hires  a  nag  to  enjoy  the 
Sunday  with  his  family  in  the  country ^--oU  the  world 
rides,  and  appoars  to  be  the  better  for  it.  For  if  longe. 
Yity  is  not  greater  in  England  tfiou  in  the  most  healttmil 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  certainly  attained  with  less  of  acci' 
dental  and  premature  infirmities. 

The  English  have  the  rare  talent  of  applying  horses 
to  all  uses,  without  for  a  moment  considermg  whether 
nature  has  intended  them  for  such  6mploymenld.  They 
harness  the  smallest  ponies,  and  make  no  account  of 
riding  the  heaviest  carriage  horses.  The  hunter  on 
whose  back  they  gained  tlM  brush  tlie  evening  before, 
carries  them  forty  miles  the  next  day  in  a  tilbury.  Such 
is  the  perfection  of  the  English  breed,  that  horses  are 
never  unsuited  for  the  service  required  of  them,  no  mat- 
t^  what  their  shape  and  habits. 

As  relates  to  speed,  the  labour  imposed  on  them  is 
generally  a  forced  one.  Though  the  constant  training 
to  which  they  are  kept  op  enables  them  temporarily  to 
bear  these  great  exe^ons,  still  it  does  not  prevent  those 
precocious  disorders,  which,  limiti;ig  their  strength  to  a 
few  years,  cause  them  rapidly  to  pass  from  the  stable  of 
m  peer,  vdiere*  they  have  been  successively  empk)ycd  in 
saddle  or  harness,  to  that  of  a  licensed  hackneyman,  or 
a  proprietor  of  stage  coaches,  whence  they  again  descend 
to  termioats  painfully  their  short  career  in  the  humble 
mews  of  a  hackney-coachman. 

If  English  horses  do  more.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, tnan  the  horses  of  other  countries,  it  is  not  be- 
cause Uiey  are  more  vigorous,  but  because  they  aro  made 
io  follow  a  peculiar  and  better  understodd  regimen,  and 
that  the  English  aro  leSB  apprehensive  of  exhausting 
them. 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
race-horses  are  subjected  to  violent  exercise.  A  great 
number  sink  under  this  treatment ;  others  preserve  their 
strength  for  a  very  limited  number  of  years. 

Light  draught  horses  and  hunters  are  not  brou£fht  into 
so  early  use,  and,  accordingly,  last  longer ;  but  they  sel- 
dom pass  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  without  being 
injured  by  precocious  disorders. 

The  patience  and  docility  of  the  English  horse  are 
owing  to  the  gentler  treatment  and  continual  care  he  re- 
ceives. Nothmg  is  rarer  than  a  restive  or  wicked  ani- 
mal ;  nothing,  also,  is  more  uncommon  than  the  infliction 
of  brutal  treatment  on  any  of  them.  The  breed  Is  also 
distinguished  by  an  intelligence,  which  manifests  itself, 
whatever  be  the  employments  to  which  you  may  turn 
them. 

Their  colours  are  extremely  various.  The  handsomest 
horses  are  generally  found  among  the  dark  sorrel,  the 
grey,  and  bright  bay. 

Owing  to  her  admirable  roads,  England  can  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  having  particular  breeds  of  horses, 
for  every  kind  of  service.  With  the  exception  of  racing, 
hunting,  and  the  carriage  of  beer  and  coals  in  the  cities, 
all  sorts  of  horses  are  employed  indiscriminately,  without 
z^egard  to  their  strength  or  sinew.  If  they  perform  the 
work  required,  the  merit  is  less  due  to  tliem  than  to  the 
admirable  state  of  the  streets  and  roads.  Besides,  land 
carriage  is  so  unimportant  in  England,  that  it  is  confined 
to  articles  of  small  weisfht. 

France  is  better  off  m  this  respect  Each  kind  of  la- 
bour is  performed  by  the  horse  most  fitted  for  that  labour, 
and  each  breed  unites  the  peculiar  aptitudes  most  suited 
to  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged.  From  the  enormous 
horses  reared  in  Flanders  for  the  transport  of  quarir- 
stones,  and  the  lighter  but  taller  horses  furnished  by  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  for  the  towage  of  that  river,  to  the 
breed  of  Orleans  and  Fictou  destined  for  the  service  of 
the  post  and  the  diligences ;  from  the  magnificent  car- 
riage  horses  of  Normandy  to  the  slight  and  elegant  breed 
of  Limousin,  each  species  of  labour  finds  the  animal  most 
suited  to  perform  it  And  the  shocking  state  of  the 
Firench  roads  renders  those  labours  much  more  numerous 
and  indispensable  in  France  than  in  England. 

If  the  merit  of  the  respective  breeds  were  to  be  judged 
by -the  celerity  of  posting  and  of  public  coaches,  the  ad- 
vantage  would  most  incontostably  lie  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land. This,  however,  would  be  an  erroneous  mode  of 
comparison.  It  is  not  because  her  horses  go  more  quick- 
ly than  those  of  France  that  England  has  me  superiority 
in  this  respect  It  is  because  they  are  better  harnessed 
and  better  driven ;  because  they  travel  over  more  level 
and  even  roads,  and  draw  lighter  carriages.  Give  to 
France  similar  advantages,  and  the  results  will  be  simi- 
lar,  with  even  fewer  horses.  All  doubt  would  cease  on 
this  head,  if  people  considered  that  the  malle-poste  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  takes  no  longer  to  perform  the  jour- 


ney  than  the  English  mail  to  travel  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  (the  distance  between  these  four  points  b 
the  same^)  and  that  the  French  horses  have,  neverthelesp . 
to  surmount  greater  dlfficulttes,  owing  to  the  bad  state 
of  the  roads,  the  shapo  and  weight  of  the  carriages,  and 
the  mode  of  harnessing. 

In  a  word,  if  the  race-horses  and  hunters  of  England 
have  a  superior  fleetness,  their  strength  exceeds  not  that 
of  the  best  horses  of  this  kind  in  France,  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  English  horses  are  sooner  worn  out. 
English  drauglit  horses  last  longer  than  racers  and 
hunters,  but  not  so  long  as  the  French  draught  horses. 
The  average  age  of  animals  still  capable  of  doing  their 
work  well,  is  fi-om  ten  to  eleven  years  in  England,  and 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  in  France. 

HORSE.RACING. 

England,  with  a  degee  of  pride,  places  horse-racing 
among  the  first  of  her  national  tastes.  The  richer  classes 
devote  the  superfluity  of  their  wealth,  a  part  even  of 
what  luxury  might  require,  to  the  indulgence  of  these 
sports.  An  enormous  expenditure  is  apparently  made 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  horses  run,  which  are  unfit  for 
any  other  kind  of  labour,  and  which  their  owners  would 
not  venture  to  mount  to  ride  the  shortest  distance,  and 
still  less  to  follow  the  foxhounds.  At  bottom,  (though 
perhaps  those  who  thus  spend  their  money  do  not  reflect 
upon  the  important  result,)  the  end  and  object  is  to  pro- 
duce in  the  English  breed  of  horses,  that  improvement 
^hich  brings  them  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

NEWaARKET. 

Newmjirket  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  race-courses 
in  England,  if  it  be  not  filled  with  a  crowd  of  fiLsbion- 
ables,  if  the  smaH  extent  of  the  town,  and  the  difliculty 
of  finding  lodgings,  if  the  monotony  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  rarity  of  large  mansions,  drive  away 
from  it  that  portion  of  society  which  does  not  wish  to 
purchase  enjoyment  at  the  expense  of  comfort — it  is 
there  at  least  that  the  amateurs  of  spotting  send  those 
horses  of  their  stud  whose  fame  they  are  anxious  to  Esta- 
blish. It  is  there  too  that  the  largest  bets  are  made.  It 
is  there,  moreover,  that,  in  the  fiiterval*  not  devoted  to 
racing,  the  most  immoderate  gambling  takes  place. 

In  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain,  terminating  in  a  gentle 
slope,  is  discovered  a  range  of  decent  houses,  built  on 
both  sides  of  a  broad  road.  The  signs  hanging  from  the 
greater  part  of  these  houses,  and  3ic  bills  placed  at  the 
windows  of  others,  plainly  indicate  tliat  the  town  is  the 
resort  of  a  population  brought  thither  by  adventitious 
circumstances.  This  town  js  Newmarket,  wliicb,  like 
all  English  towns,  is  without  any  public  walks. 

The  race-course  is  very  hear  the  town,  which,  hidden 
by  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  breaks  not  the  uniform- 
ity of  a  landscape  uninterrupted  by  cither  houses  or 
trees.  In  this  species  of  desert,  which  ill  repays  tlie  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  its  cultivation,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  an  entrenchment  duff  by  the  Romans,  a  piece  of 
ground  unfolds  itself,  of^three  or  four  miles  in  extent, 
and  kept  in  the  best  order.  This  is  the  course  of  New- 
market Moveable  posts,  placed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  point  out  the  line  which  the 
horses  are  to  take ;  other  posts,  more  elevated,  serve  as 
rendezwms  to  the  betters,  who  group  around  them  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  the  races,  in  order  to  make 
bets,  or  to  complete  those  not  already  concluded.  To  a 
spectator  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  these  assemblages 
have  the  aspect  of  an  auction.  Each  person  cri^  out 
the  name  of  the.  horse  on  which  he  bets,  the  conditions 
of  the  bet,  and  the  sum  which  he  risks.  Another  better 
accepts  the  bet,  a  note  of  which  is  taken  down  in  the  bet- 
ting-book held  by  each  of  the  interested  parties. 

These  bets  are  in  general  very  complicated,  and  great 
experience  is  necessary  readily  to  understand  them  in  all 
their  details.  According  to  the  idea  people  form  of  the 
relative  strength  of  such  or  such  a  horse,  they  bet  ten, 
twenty,  sometimes  thirty  to  one.  When  horses  have 
run  for  the  first  time,  the  betters  study  the  paces  of  tlie 
animals,  and  determine  to  bet  according  to  the  idea  they 
have  formed  from  so  ctisual  an  observation.  Gramblcrs 
call  this  "  inspiration." 

The  bets  being  made,  each  |>erson  takes  his  stand  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  species  of  turret  or  sentry  box, 
placed  on  wheels,  which  is  occupied  by  the  two  judges 
of  the  races.  Posts,  with  a  rope  running  through  them, 
trace  out  the  line  which  the  spectators  should  not  tranp- 
gress,  while  men  on  foot  and  on  horseback  carrying 
large  hunting-whips  constitute  a  sort  of  police,  and  exer- 
ercise  their  duties,  without  regard  for  ranks,  towards  all 
whom  an  indiscreet  curiosity  draws  beyond  the  prescrib- 
ed limits.    A  line  of  carriages  of  all  shapos,  and  a  few 


WQgons-on  which  moveable  huts  are  erected,  dettiaed  for 
ladies  who  have  no  wish  to  mix  in  a  crowd  lUtk  &pos. 
ed  to  courtesy,  complete  the  picture. 

After  a  delay  of  some  minates,  yon  |)CTce}?e,<m  Ae 
ridge  of  a  hill,  the  quickest  horses  stinmhted  W  Ihemrs 
of  &e  jockeys.  In  a  few  seconds  they  reach  the  not 
where  the  course  terminates,  it  is  here  that  th«  pn. 
sions  not  only  of  those  who  have  stakes,  bt\t  of  the  ipec 
tators,  who  have,  moreover,  some  intercit  in  the  renli, 
owing  to  more  or  less  heavy  bets,  express,  by  action  iid 
cries,  either  joy  or  %n^^  irony  or  reproach.  At  kjnfth, 
the  winner  is  proclaimed,  and  horses  and  jockeyg  retiR 
to  a  building,  where  the  former  are  wrapped  npbhone. 
cloths,  and  the  latter  are  weighed,  in  order  toieewiidfaer 
such  as  have  not  the  necessary  weight,  have  rid  i^. 
selves,  during  the  race,  of  the  lead  which  it  is  cefenny 
to  attach  to  the  waists  of  those  who  arc  deficieH'B  de 
regulated  weight  • 

Each  race  lasts  but  a  few  seconds.    Ton  oBh  ;b- 
ceive  the  horses  when -they  have  attained  the  tfi^tix 
piece  of  ground  wh6se  declivity  inclines  towaJdsfe 
spectators ;  so  that  the  moment  of  their  passini  be^ 
you  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  is  the  onlTopportm. 
ty  afforded  you  of  judging  of  the  race.   The  soo  rf 
pleasure  and  interest  which  a  race  thus  procure  imt 
be  recapitulated  m  the  following  exclamations  ofthebj. 
standcrs:   "  Here  they  are »"   "How  they  ly!"  "Hw 
rapidly  they  went !"  •*  You  owe  me  a  thousand  gainttt"' 
This  last  mterruption  never  fails  to  crown  fiie  enliai 
asm,  and,  with  many,  to  allay  it. 

The  sight  of  the  crowd  of  visiters  and  lookers^  i 
fords  Kttk  interest  It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  kaRC 
Newmarket  the  fine  horses  and  magnificent  eqaipifea 
which  you  arrive,  and  to  change  them,  before  ycefoi 
the  ground,  for  hired  horses  and  carriages. 

Thus  the  lord  who  runs  horses  of  a  value  ssoelii! 
to  some  thousands  of  guineas,  and  who  inalai\ite<i 
still  larger  amount,  appears  on  th<j  course  hmjubIsAw* 
pony,  and  riding  beside  the  post-chariot  occnpieifcjiEi 
feniily.  People,'  then,  do  not  go  to  Newmarket,  to  fc 
hold  an  imposing  spectacle,  or  a  scene  that  ttriiat^ 
imagination  :  the  observer,  however,  wilt  not  have  ev 
in  vain,  if  it  be  his  wish  to  study  the  episodes  of  a  lat 

It  is  curious  to  nc^ice  the  accidental  inttreosnevbia 
takes  place  between  two  extremes  of  Ehiglisb  lecieti- 
between  the  lords  and  their  jockeys :  wc  may  see  tdik, 
or  a  peer  of  the  united  kingdom,  who  hcsitattf  iri  to 
exhibit  himself -with  his  arm  passed  under  that  o!'iSie 
jockey  who  is  to  ride  his  favourite  horse,  and  aniroito?' 
him  by  his  counsel  and  encouragement    Nordde«fee» 
scruple  to  shake  the  hand  of  an  ex-boxer  enriched  kjti* 
blows  he  has  given  or  re<*cived,  and  whowishcf,*! 
that  he  is  rich,  to  engage  in^  the  pursuit  of  betliBf  *• 
money  against  that  of  die  highest  persooagfes.  ^ 
there  arc,  also,  who  practise  this  system  of  pCTfccl<# 
ty  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  do  not  scruple  to  n^ 
daily  companion  of  the  chief  of  a  London  gamh^k^ 

It  is  no  less  singular  to  observe  the  msans  c^F*^ 
reduce  the  jockeys  above  the  standard,  to  a  ftatbtr-*^ 

The  following  story*  adnrvitted  as'anartidea^*** 
among  sporting  amateurs,  wiK  give  some  i^'^^Jf^ 
portance  attached  to  tlie  weight  whidiah**^ 
carry. 

Lord  — —  bad  two  horses  of  equal  strcftgtlif  i*  "° 
jockeys  of  similar  weight :  feaeh  time  these  horses  »»* 
tory  declared  itself  unvaryingly,  and  in  a  marked  bi^ 
ahemately  for  either  horse.  One  day,  however.bcthK*^ 
arrived  at  the  same  second  of  time;  all  were  at  a  «* 
guess  the  caiuse  of  this,  till  one  of  the  jockeys  p«2 
on  regaining  the  stable,  that  he  hod  lost  the  key^**? 
have  had  in  his  pocket :  it  then  became  known  ^"z 
jockey  was  alternately  to  carry  the  key,  and  that  it** 


weight  of  the  key  whfch  caused  the  jockey  who  ^L 
lose  the  race.    One  may  judge  by  the  credit  ff'***^ 


Pdble  (which  probably  only  marks  the  influence  ei 
on  the  speed  of  horses  by  tlie  weight  of  the  ^^^^. 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  weight  of  a  j|W^ 

To  substantial  food  compressed  info  the  •'"*"*rl^ 
siblc  space,  are  joined  fVoqoent  purgatives ;  ^^^^ 
b  also  made  to  walk  out  covered  with  warm  ^^^^J^^^g 
order  to  promote  perspiration  ;  and  a  number  or 
precautious  of  the  same  nature  are  adopted.       ^  ^^ 

Afler  having  formed  his  opinion  of  the  flpW" 
horses,  the  stranger  would  wish  to  examine^  ihs^ ""  . ' 
but  this  is  an  object  of  difficult  attainment :  yon  caflo^^^ 
see  them  in  the  stable,  to  which  it  is  not  «>»>' «>  P^^ 
access — or  at  exercise,  which  they  take  ^^^  l^^  ^■^ 
a  day  at  a  slow  pace  ;  and,  on  both  occafions,  twy  ^ 
so  covered  over  with  horse-ck)ths  that  you  can  oniy 
the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  limbs.  .     t^ 

Racehorses  are  in   goneral  ievc»t««  «** 
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Tbey  tfe  •f  Btfinder  limbt ;  but  the  dovebpecneni  of  their 

Imius,  and  the  &rm  of  tbekr  joints,  indicate  gretl  strength, 

and  scecmBt  for  their  speed.    Their  bedies  are  thin  and 

wett  shaped ;  the  emseles  aoad. veins  are  dolinealed  imdor 

a  Terv  fine  iJcin  and  a  shortmd  ooifom  eoat  of  hair.    It 

would  be  wronf,  however,  to  attribute  this  conformation 

to  the  eonstitntion  of  the  horse :  it  is  the  result  of  the 

9yHenk  of  food  and  oxerdse  to  which  he  is  subjected. 

The  Ibod  pYtn  hhn'b  not  over  abundant.    The  stomach, 

and  eensequentlf  the  frame  of  the  bones,  that  of  the  body 

in  partioultc,  are  fittks  developed.    The  action  impressed 

'  on   the  museios  hj  ibreed  speed  gives  to  the  muscular 

parts  a  projection  and  developement  which  is  promoted 

by  the  absence  of  fat :  the  shape  and  conformation  of 

race-boraes  are  tfaerefbro  the  resutt  of  thb  manner  in 

wliioh  they  are  bred  and  trained.     In  order  to  convince 

onescslf  <^  this,  it  w91  suffice  to  consider  that,  destined 

to  metre  as  modets  to  all  other  breeds,  they  produce 

hunters,  carriage  and  even  wagon   horses,  according 

to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  crossed.    It  is  by  their 

moans  that  the  perfection  of  the  English  ^ce  is  kept  up 

— a  pedbetion  obtained  by  the  best  directed  efforts,  and 

at  an  opense  which,  in  France,  would  exceed  bcHef. 

ft  voaM  hardly  be  credited  that  there  are  proprietors 
0^  horses,  in  England,  who  expend  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  in  the  keep  of  race-hones,  (a  hun- 
dfed  and  tweoty-fhe  to  a  hundred  and  fifVy  thousand 
iSvnes,)  without  reaping  any  other  advantase  f^om  such 
an  ejcpeadittire  thati  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  run  two 
or  three  times  ov«r  a  race-coorse,  or  the  imcertain  chance 
of  winni]^  a  considerable  bet,  and  a  few  silver  cups  on 
wMdi  tfie  names  of  the  horse,  the  jockey,  the  master, 
and  the  wcumstances  of  the  victory,  ore  inscribed. 
Thtm  are  heir-tooms,  which  arc  trahsmitted  fVom  gone- 
imtiott  to  generation,  and  which  proudly  adorn  the  side- 
board oC  a  dknnf-room  on  great  occasions. 

Beta  are  not  ilways  n^de  on  the  race-course,  and 

sntfiia  view  of  the  horses  which  are  the  objects  of  them. 

A  grtmt  ansuber  are  made  in  the  Clubs  of  London,  and 

also  in  an  establishment  where  such  matters  are  trans- 

acted.    People  bet  on  a  horse  whielrhas  never  run,  but 

wfaoffs  gcnoilogy  is  known ;  they  also  bet  on  the  foal 

xrhieh  shafi  have  such  or  such  a  horse  for  sire  or  dam. 

The  race  to  be  mn,  in  this  case,  cannot  tiike  effect  for 

ehree  years  afterwards ;  but  the  bet  nevertheless  prevails 

in   fblt  ftirec.    It  sometimes  happens,  however,  as  tlie 

man  in  the  fable  says,  that, 

**  Le  roi.  Tine  ou  raoi  serons  morts." 

At  three  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  during  three 
otjusecutive  weeks  at  each  epoch,  the  race-course  of  New- 
xoorket  brings  to  that  smaU  town  a  numerous  concourse 
of  amateurs  of  this  kind  of  pleasure,  and  they  impress  on 
the  desert  eountry,  which  surrounds  the  course,  a  Hfe 
and  mofvement  which  contrast  with  its  sad  and  mournful 


IHmng  tiie  remainder  of  the  year,  the  eye  only  meets 

0lTii»  <rf  horses  carefUly  covered,  wliose  slow  and  mca- 

eftredpeees  provoke  the  impatience  of  the  spectator,  who 

watUd  wkh  to  see  them  putting  fbrth  all  the  speed  of 

wrhich  their  brisk  and  bounding  forms  affords  a  promise. 


10  £|peoni  ra^es. 


EPSOM. 

neighbourhood  of  London  gives  a  differcmt  aspect 
The  roads  thiSier  are  covered  with 
▼aiiety  of  carriage,  and  with  horsemen  mounted  on 
•f  all  kinds.  This  heap  of  carriages  crossing  and 
mmnog  each  ether,  witho«it  regard  for  the  deganoe  of 
be  wraiele,  or  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  party ; 
be  twrtober's  cart  cutting  out  the  g4g  of  an  exquisite; 
be  lieelcney  coach  opposing  its  heavy  mass  to  the  pas- 
oT  the  Ibor-in-huid  lamiao,  driven  by  a  lord  in  the 
of.M.  eo&chmafif  with  a  nosegay  in  his  side-button 
•fbO  toilette  of  a  fine  lady  covered  witli  dust  or  mud 
by  tha  clownish  fircak  of  a  low  fellow — all  these  present 
a  really  curious  sijectade.  Arrived  on  the  roce^ground, 
it  ie  no  Icsb  amusing  to  perceive  the  numerous  expedients 

0  frbtch  pcsople  have  recourse,  to  form  a  sort  of  ambola- 
wry  boafrd  for  the  lunch  which  u  to  enable  the  spectator 
>  v^ait  tbo  oommenoemeni  of  the  racing  (half^past  two) 
rith  less  impatience. 

T*he  epot  set  apart  for  the  race-course  exhibits  the  aspect 
f  a  country  fidr  ground.    On  either  side  of  the  line  with- 

1  vrlii<^  the  horses  mn,  are  ranged  the  thousands  of  car- 
iag^es  vi^hich  have  transported  thither  the  eager  company. 
*he  intermediate  space  is  occupied  by  gipscys,  who  go 
bout  telling  fortunes,  begging,  taking  all  that  is  given 
f>  them,  robbing  all  that  falls  under  their  hand.  When 
^  spiectator,  led  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  better  place, 
ttempte  to  traverse  the  nicejrround,  he  is  driven  back 
jr  tfai»  blows  <^  poUcomeii.    Tills  species  c^  episode  ex- 


cites among  those  present  an  hilarity  which  expresses 
itself  by  general  shouts  of  applause. 

The  spectators  who  cannot  find  a  place  near  this  line, 
ore  ranged  on  an  overturned  ^agon  or  buggy,  one  hun. 
dred  feet  behind.  The  rest  of  the  scene  is  occupied  by 
tents,  and  by  a  magnificent  pavilion  reserved  for  person, 
ages  of  distindiofi. 

The  race-course  luis  a  somicircttlar  form.  It  presents 
visible  undulations.  The  point  of  departure  varies,  ac- 
cording  to  the  custom,  and  the  strength  of  the  horses. 
The  point  of  arrival  is  always  the  same.  A  much  better 
view  is  ii'dd  of  the  race  at  Epsom  than  of  that  at  New- 
market, and  a  much  worse  one  than  in  the  riding-houses 
of  France. 

Epsom  races  afford  an  amusing  sight  to  such  as  seek 
to  ^tntify  their  curiosity  in  vast  assemblies  of  pe<^le,  in 
a  noby  scene,  and  in  the  inconvenience  of  a  crowd. 
They  present  a  different  sort  of  interest  to  those  who 
speculate  on  the  greater  or  less  speed  of  a  horse^  who 
oflener  still  speculate  on  their  own  addre^,  and  on  the 
folly  of  their  neighbours,  who  calculate  on  the  fdevemeas 
of  their  own  jockeys  and  the  complaisance  of  those  of 
their  antagonists. 

At  Newmarket,  the  races  are  intended  for  genuine 
amateurs ;  at  Epsom,  it  is  a  spectade  for  a  great  capital, 
and  is  every  way  worthy  of  it. 

STEEPLE  CHASE. 

A  mania  ofmaniat  rules  England.  The  English  love 
to  think  of  that  which  has  never  been  thought  of  by  any 
other  poo{rfe,  and  to  do  that  which  has  never  been  done 
ebewbere.  This  is  conceived  to  bo  origiuality,  and,  be- 
cause  they  shall  not  be  imitated,  they  therefore  conclude 
they  are  inimitable.  It  would  be  a  thankless  offico  to 
coniilNit  such  an  idea.  It  exists ;  it  does  no  evil,  and  pro- 
duces some  good.  Why  should  people  wish  to  modify 
it  7  If  they  trouble  thcmsehes  about  it  at  all,  it  should 
be  to  varify  its  existenoe  and  efiects. 

Among  the  national  tastes, — ^the  taste  fbr  stteple 
chases,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  races  towards  steeples, 
occupies  a  distinguished  rank.  This  amusement  is 
necessarily  reserved  for  rich  people,  owing  to  the  expense 
which  it  occasions.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
all  accessory  interest,  it  suits  English  habits.  It  is 
numlxjred-  among  their  fkrourite  amusements,  from 
the  bets  which  it  originates.  It  is  not  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  passion,  and 
that  a  steeple  Chose  should  be  an  event  of  which  people 
speak  beforehand,  of  which  they  Inlk  cflerwanis,  and 
whose  smallest  details  are  laid  hold  of  with  avidity. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  roads  are  covered  with 
horsemen  making  their  way  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  race.  As  yet  all  is  ignorance  concerning  the  details 
of  the  match,  which  are  only  determined  at  the  instant,' 
and  by  a  species  of  jury  named  by  tlie  competitors.  TTie 
general  conditions  are,  that  you  shall  attain  a  point  de- 
signsted  by  nearly  a  straight  line,  and  fVom  which  yon 
may  nut  deviate  more  than  one  hundred  paces, — ^that  no 
gate  shall  be  opened,  and  that  none  of  the  horsemen  can 
alight  to  overcome  an  obstacle. 

The  line  of  the  steeple  chase  has  generally  an  eactent 
of  four  or  five  miles,  tmd  is  planted  with  flags. 

On  a  signal  given,  all  parties  start  fbrth.  The  country 
which  presents  the  greatest  number  of  obstacles,  such  as 
hedges,  ditdies,  gates,  gutters,  rivers,  is  chosen  in  pre- 
ference, as  the  theatre  of  this  anrasement. .  Every  thing 
is,  or  ought  to  be  leaped  over.  Frequent  accidents  re- 
duce the  number  of  competitors.  Two  or  three  among 
the  boldest,  or  the  most  molish,  or  the  best  mountedf-ar. 
rive  at  the  goal..  He  who  has-  first  attained  it  wins,  be- 
sides the  b^  he  has  made,  the  united  sums  that  each 
competitor  has  paid  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  run.  A 
dinner,  fi>llowed  by  copious  libations,  restores,  consoles, 
and  dries  those  who  are  exhausted  with  &tigtie,  have  lost 
tlioir  money,  or  have  fidlen  into  the  dilches  or  streams 
the  breadth  of  which  has  proved  the  strength  of  their 
horses  to  be  at  fhult. 

The  taste  for  steeple  chases  will  not  be  understood, 
and  still  less  shared  by  other  nations.  But  it  must  be  a 
lively  and  attractive  pleasure  in  England,  since  so  many 
people  risk  tlieir  money  and  limbs  in  this  amusement 
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siderabk  sums  are  devoted,  comes  ooundng,  the  relative 
expense  qf  which  is  not  less,  and  which  extends  the  ma- 
nia of  betting  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  At  New- 
market, both  amusements  alternately  engage  tlie  leisure 
of  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  Elsewhere,  coursing  is  the 
favourite  amusement  of  rich  people— of  country  squires 
in  easy  circumstances.  The  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  this  latter  amusement  is  indul^d. 

In  order  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  fkrmers,  who 
are  great  amatetn's  of  this  kind  of  amusement,  and  to 
make  them  boar,  with  less  impatience,  the  injury  done 
the  harvest  bjr  the  game,  the  great  proprietors  consent 
to  allow  coursing  to  be  earned  on  in  their  grounds.  On 
the  appointed  day,  the  dogs  are  led  thither.  Such  as 
should  mn  together  are  coupled.  These  arrangements 
being  made,  and  the  bets  settled,  the  tportsmen  range 
themselves  near  each  other,  and  walk  behind  a  man  on 
loot,  who  holds  in  leash  two  greyhounds,  and  who  lets 
them  loose  upoi  the  first  hare  which  is  seen  to  spring. 
The  sportsmen  follow  without  being  stopped  either  by 
tilhige  ground,  hedges,  or  ditches,  ot*  none  of  which  do 
the^  make  any  account  At  length  they  arrive  at  the 
taking  of  the  hare. 

Two  other  dogs  are  substftuted  for  the  first ;  and  the 
sport  is  continued  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  end  of  the 
chase.  The  prize  is  adjudged,  not  to  the  dog  which  takes 
the  har©^  bnt  to  the  dog  who  having  passed  her  oflenest 
is  therefore  considered  the  swffUet  Judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  a  judge  not  belonging  to  the  county,  but 
sent  by  the  Greyhound  Club,  and  who  is  paid  very  dearly 
by  the  betters. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  8tr(mgth  and  speed  of  the 
greyhounds,  they  are  almost  excli?«vcly  fW  with  a  spe- 
cies of  mutton  broth ;  and  as  the  humid,  coW,  and  va- 
riable temperature  of  the  climate  might  exercise  a  perni- 
cious influence,  they  are  wrapped  up  in  clothing  appro- 
priate  to  the  season.  Their  beds  consist  of  woollen 
cushions,  and  they  travel  in  carriages.  Lukewarm  baths 
auTiit  them  on  their  return  from  the  chase,  and  relieve 
them  fro^  its  fiitigncs. 

This  coursing  of  greyhounds  is  adopted  less  with  a 
view  to  the  i>lcaBnrcs  of  the  chase,  than  to  minister  to  the 
rage  for  belting.  It  is  a  means  df  risking  large  sums, 
an  amusement  which,  independently  of  the  loss  of  bets, 
entails  other  very  considerable  expenses.  Tlie' pay  of  the 
keejicrs  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  dogs'  food.  To 
each  course  or  run  is  attached  a  judre,  who,  following 
the  example  of  his  collengucs  of  a  hif^icr  order,  charges 
a  very  high  price  for  the  justice  he  distributes;  and  as  it 
would  be  unbecoming  to  separate  without  a  dinner,  the 
bill  of  the  inn-keepcr  contributes  to  swell  out  the  already 
very  large  sums  whicli  this  species  of  pleasure  entails 
upon  those  who  have  indulged  in  it  The  fortunate  bet- 
ters rejoice;  they  who  lose,  dream  of  opportunities  which 
may  prove  more  favourable  to  them.  Gamblers  are  the 
same  in  all  countries. 


SBOOTINO. 


Happy  the  country  in  which  the  ficetness  of  a  horse, 
the  management  of  a  kennel,  and  the  death  of  a  fox,  are 
such  important  affairs,  that  they  absorb  in  a  great  part 
the  time  and  thoughts  of  men  who  have  all  possible 
means  to  make  a  better  use  of  one  and  the  other.    Eng- 


In  all  that  relates  to  pleasure,  the  English  do  not  look 
beyond  the  mere  enjoyment  in  hand.  &ey  dine  to  get 
rid  of  hunger;  they  display  luxury  fn  order  to  spend  mo- 
ney, they  ride  to  reach  a  journey's  end.  They  are  re- 
gardless of  all  those  accessory  enjoyments  so  highly 
prized  in  other  countries.  Therefore  it  is  that  they  snoot 
to  destroy  |fame,  without  stopping  to  eonsider  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  attainthls  end.  They  hardly  seek  in 
the  dog  which  they  emfdoy  that  training  which  gives 
such  a  charm  to  sporting  itself.  The  care  of  collecting 
the  birds  which  they  kiu  devolves  on  a  keeper  who  ac 
companies  them.  As  soon  as  the  game  is  down,  they 
care  no  morl  about  it  In  order  to  escape  the  fatigue 
even  of  a  wish,  they  leave  the  management  of  the  day's 
sporting  under  the  control  of  the  keeper,  and  do  not 
think  of  counteracting  the  indtcatione  of  his  caprice. 

To  shooting  in  the  open  plain,  shooting  in  the  woods 
succeeds.  Placed  at  suitable  spots,  the  sportsmen  firQ  on 
the  game,  which  those  who  are  appointed  to  that  task, 
start  without  allowing  to  the  birds  the  feeble  defence 
which  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  might  oppose  to  the 
address  of  the  sportsman.  The  destruction  of  game  is 
immense,  and  nothing  but  the  careful  and  expensive  ef- 
forts e.terted  to  keep  up  the  breed  would  sufiice  to  main- 
jj^n  an  adcqnfltc  supply.  The  game  usually  killed 
Mhounts  to  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  birds,  when  the 
sports  take  place  on  a  property  of  moderate  extent  On 
large  estates,  the  amount  of  game  killed  is  frequently  ten 
times  that  number. 

The  indifference  displayed  in  the  sport,  manifests  it- 
self in  an  equal  degree  when  it  is  over.  The  sportsmen 
hardly  know  the  number  of  game  killed ;  and  were  it  not 


land  is  that  oountry.    After  horso-racing,  to  which  con--  ifor  their  efforts  to  resist  the  kielination  to  sldep,  which 
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the  fiitigues  of  the  day  would  prompt  them  to  indulge, 
they  would  almost  lose  the  recollection  of  the  idle  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  dirown  away  their  time. 

FOX-HUNTING. 

On  a  cold  at>d  foggy  day,  the  ground  impregnated  with 
water,  in  which  the  horses  sank  up  to  their  hams,  we  set 
out  from  H.  H.*B  on  a  journey  of  twelve  miles,  to  reach 
the  spot-appointed  for  a  fox«hunt.  We  journeyed  quickly 
thither,  on  horses  which  we  exchanged  for  hunters  that 
awaited  us  at  the  place  of  meeting.  About  sixty  sports- 
men in  red  coats,  an  equal  number  of  farmers  in  their 
every-day  dress,  two  huntsmen  distinguished  by  their 
prepared  leather  caps,  and  a  horn  fixed  in  a  case  to  their 
saddle-bows,  ^ith  fi>rty  or  fifty  dogs  of  ordinary  shape 
and  cropped  ears,  composed  (with  the  fox  who  was  im- 
mediately unbagged)  the  materials  of  the  hunt 

The  animal  h^  hardly  put  his  foot  to  the  ground  be- 
fore  the  sportsmen  commenced  a  hunting  gallop,  in  order 
to  follow  a  pack  of  prodigious  swiftness,  and  to  which  the 
hedges  and  ditches  which  separate  the  fields  gave  a  great 
advantage  at  starting.  The  rapidity  of  the  dogs  not  al- 
lowing their  cry  to  be  heard,  it  was  only  by  me  aid  of 
the  eyesight,  and  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  that  the  sportsmen 
were  enabled  to*  follow  in  the  direction  they  had  taken. 
After  a  lapse  often  minutes,  the  hunt  presented  nothing 
more  than  a  confused  crowd  of  horsemen  seeking  to  pass 
each  other,  bounding  over  hedges,  gates,  and  ditches,  all 
which  they  encountered  with  a  resolution  which  did  ho- 
nour to  the  astonishing  strength  of  the  horses,  and  to  the 
intrepidity  of  the  riders. 

Without  having  followed  an  English  hunt,  one  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  lul  that  the  indifference  to  self-preserra- 
tion  may  bring  a  man  to  require  of  the  strength  and 
training  of  a  horse.  Almost  all  the  hedges  are  separated 
from  the  fields  they  inclose  by  two  ditcnes,  each  of  two 
feet  in  breadth.  The  horse  must  clear  at  one  leap  the 
twQ  ditches  and  the  hedge.  Wo  to  the  rider  if,  wrongly 
calculating  his  spring,  the  animal  puts  his  fore-feet  in  the 
second  ditch.  A  terrible  fall  is  the  consequence.  If  the 
ditches  are  too  large  to  be  cleared  at  one  leap,  the  horso 
lands  on  the  tuft  of  earth  which  separates  them,  stops  an 
instant,  and  from  his  own  instinct,  and  without  hesitation, 
attains  the  soil  (always  downwardn)  in  which  the  second 
ditch  is  dug  out  These  leaps  **  de  haul  en  bas^^  are  fre- 
quent,  and  do  not  cause  many  accidents. 

When  a  hedge  is  too  high,  the  riders  seek  a  place 
where  the  branches,  being  more  asunder,  present  a  sort 
of  passage.  Thither  you  direct  your  horse,  on  whose 
neck  you  extend  yourself^  yielding  to  the  instinct  of  the 
animal,  who  brushes  through  the  difficulties  with  which 
his  way  is  beset,  with  admirable  address.  Neither  the 
double  ditch«  the  hedge,  nor  the  briars  which  arc  spread 
across,  nothing,  in  short,  arrests  him.  .The  effect  of  this 
species  of  leap  astonishes  the  spectator  who  sees  it  for 
the  first  time,  whether  from  the  training  and  the  species 
of  reasoning  it  exhibits  in  the  horse,  or  from  the  haste 
with  which  horse  and  rider  disappear. 

After  an  hour^s  race,  and  without  the  sagacity  or  the 
talent  of  the  huntsmen  being  laid  under  contribution,  the 
fox  was  taken.  Two  or  three  horsemen,  whom  chance,  or 
the  speed  of  their  horses,  rather  than  their  good  manage- 
ment, had  favoured,  were  in  at  tlie  death.  The  sharp 
sounds  of  the  huntsmen's  horns  at  this  instant  summoned 
the  whole  field:  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before 
the  crowd  of  amateurs  were  assembled.  The  tail  of  the 
fox  was  offered  to  the  most  distinguished  rider.  The 
high  feats  and  accidents  were  now  recapitulated,  and  ge- 
neral laughter  was  caused  by  the  stains  of  mud  which 
revealed  me  &lls  it  might  have  been  wished  to  conceal. 
Some  directed  tliemselves  to  the  places  where  they  had 
witnessed  the  fall  of  those  of  their  friends  who  were  not 
present  at  the  death,  with  a  view  to  offer  that  assistance 
which,  hurried  away  by  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  they  did 
not  think  of  proposing  at  a  more  seasonable  moment.  At 
length  the  hunt  broke  up,  and  each  one  returned  homo.* 

All  that  I  have  stated  concerning  fox-hunting  is  appli- 
cable to  stag-hunting,  which  only  takes  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  royal  parks,  and  with  the  royal  hounds. 

Subjected  to  a  regimen  nearly  similar  to  that  in  use  for 
race-horses,  exercised  and  fed  like  them  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  stag  intended  to  bo  hunted  is  set  at  liberty 


in  a  country  unknown  to  him.    Frightened  by  the  criq^oe 

and  approach  of  the  dogs,  he  runs  till  weakness  obligeii  ^here  are  also  false  calculations,  which  are  not  the  effect 


back  to  the  park  from  whence  he  liad  been  removed. 
Every  care  is  then  bestowed  to  restore  to  the  animal  the 
strength  required  to  furnish  anew  an  amusement  to 
which,  in  the  end,  he  falls  1  victim. 

The  passion  of  sporting  is  universal  in  England.  From 
the  man  of  rank  and  fortutie,  who  devotes  to  it  considera- 
ble sums,  and  almost  all  his  time  and  thoughts — oven  to 
the  ^rmer,  who  not  content  with  unyoking  one  of  the 
horses  which  draws  hb  plough,  and  thereby  augmenting 
the  number  of  sportsmen,  is  also  satisfied  that  his  welH 
tilled  fields  will  be  thoroughly  ovcr-run  by  one  hundred 
horses, — till  are  enthusiastic  in  this  kind  of  pleasure. 
Ladies  take  great  interest  in  listening  to  the  recitals  of 
the  chase ;  nor  is  the  time  given  by  infants  to  this  amuse- 
ment considered  as  thrown  away. 

If  hunting  is  looked  at  as  a  means  of  trying  the 
strength  of  horses,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  nowhere 
is  this  end  better  attained  than  in  England.  Should  one 
seek4n  it  a  reasonable  pleasure,  on  amusement  depend- 
ent on  certain  accessory  combinations,  the  manner  of 
hunting  in  England  must  be  placed  very  much  below 
the  system  as  practised  in  other  countries.  Here  no 
talent  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  rider.  None  of  that 
knowledge  which  mingles  selfJove  with  pleasure  is  ne- 
cessary. The  harmony  arising  from  the  mingling  and 
concordance  of  dogs  and  of  horses  is  unknown.  Every 
thing,  even  to  the  limbs  of  the  sportsman,  is  sacrificed 
to  the  idle  mania  of  a  run  without  fixed  duration  and 
without  arrangement  Properly  speaking,  you  do  not 
hunt,  for  rarely  you  see  the  ammal  pursued — as  rarely 
do  you  perceive  the  dogs — and  you  never  bear  them. 
You  are  limited  to  run  in  the  direction  in  which  you 
remark  horsemen,  which  direction  you  suppose  to  be 
that  of  the  chase. 

I  can  conceive  a  foreigner  following  an  English  hunt, 
to  describe  the  folly  of  it,  or  with  a  view  to  buy  some  of 
the  admirable  horses  which  show  off  on  the  occasion ;  but 
I  cannot  conceive  that  he  would  be  tempted  to  renew  the 
experiment 

ROADS,  CANALS.  SUSPENSION  BRIDGES,  RAIL- 

WAYS. 

An  examination  of  those  works  which  have  for  object 
the  improvement  of  internal  communication  presents  an 
interesting  study,  whether  that  study  relates  to  art,  or 
applies  itself  to  poUtical  economy.  In  France,  where 
the  government  is  almost  the  only  entrepreneur  of  works 
of  general  utility,  the  persons  employed  on  its  behalf  arc 
careful  to  avoid  all  considerations  relating  to  the  expense. 
This,  however,  is  the  object  of  minute  attention  in  Eng- 
land, where  private  interest  intervenes  in  every  thing,  as 
well  in  the  initiation,  as  in  the  execution  of  projects. 
Thus,  before  commencing  an  enterprise,  people  wish 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  its  results  will  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  outlay  it  will  require.  They  do  not  only 
thick  of  present  returns ;  they  consider  the  returns  to  be 
obtained  at  a  future  time,  by  an  improvement  and  in- 
crease in  the  kind  of  produ<Aion  which  the  communica- 
tion about  to  be  established  should  favour.  The  enter- 
prise is  not  undertaken  till  satisfiictory  data  are  collected 
on  this  subject 

The  same  prudence  is  apparent  in  the  execution  of  the 
work.  Without  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  degree  and 
extent  of  the  circulation,  and,  consequently,  of  the  amount 
of  profits,  the  project  assumes  only  the  character  of  a 
trial  and  experiment ;  but  if  it'  be  found  productive,  it 
soon  receives  that  character  of  grandeur  and  durability 
which  consorts  witli  the  importance  of  the  communica- 
tion and  the  prospect  of  the  advantager.  it  should  pro- 
cure. This  is  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  a  coimtry 
where  good  sense  b  first  consulted,  and  where  not  a  step 
is  taken  without  being  assured  of  the  solidity  of  the  ground 
on  which  you  tread. 

Some  exceptions,  however,  tend  to  prove  that  all  en- 
terprises of  this  nature  are  not  equally  advantageous ; 
tliat,  far  from  returning  an  interest  proportioned  to  the 
capital  expended  on  them,  they  require  new  sacrifices  for 
the  continuation  and  repair  of  the  works.  What  is  the 
conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  this  ?  That  there  are  bad 
speculators.  But  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  Eng- 
lish  speculators  deceive  themselves  in  a  degree  less  pre- 
judicial to  their  interests  than  those  of  other  countries, 
because  their  advances  are  relatively  less  considerable. 


■■■"■'■   ,   'L 


of  this  kind  in  England,  they  are  fewer  than  in  Frtace 
and  they  hardly  ever  exercise  an  untoward  inflliittJ 
upon  the  execution  of  the  work.  The  •»  compM?*^ 
fer,  but  the  public  behold  an  iBerctie  of  the 
whence  flows  their  pro^>eri^. 


him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  court  or  building,  with  the 
sight  and  uses  of  which  his  domestic  habits  have  fami- 
liarised him.  The  sportsmen  arrive  before  the  dogs  can 
reach  him,  and  a  carriage  always  at  hand  carries  the  stag 


hunting  we  have  met  with. — Ed* 


of  error,  but  of  a  culpable  speculation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  embark  in  them.  There  are  men  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  deceive  the  credulous  confidence  of  professional 
dupes  who  are  always  disposed  to  give  their  money  to 
the  first  who  asks  it  of  jtliem,  and  who  even  prefer  the 


*  This  is  the  most  spirited  and  correct  account  of  fox-'  seductive  promises  of  the  adventurer  to  the  prudent  re-  macadamised, 


■ouen 


BOASB. 


The  superiority  of  the  English  ro»d«  over  tfaoK  «f  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  more  etpeciaUy  of  Fnoce, 
cannot  be  contested.    The  causes  of  this  superioritj  m 
for  too  interesting  to  the  good  admiaistratio&  ^  ^ 
countries,  to  be  passed  over  without  mature  ^nnai 
tion.    The  excellence  of  the  English  roads  not  obIj  cte. 
tributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  itafrdfi* 
the  parishes  and  individuals  to  whom  the  mn^^n|^( 
of  the  roads  is  confided,  a  subject  of  scl^love  i^  «f 
pride.    The  least  equivocal  blame  would  not  fiil  to ibo. 
late  the  parish  or  county  which  should  ne^kclt^ 
branch  of  its  administration ;  and  proceedings  vooki^ 
directed  against  the  overseer  of  the  company  who  sbsli 
not  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed,  in  exchange  for  tlten. 
ceipt  of  the  toll  levied.    Public  opinion,  then,  or  lofni 
for  contracted  engagements,  exercises  on  this  lo^etit 
powerful  and  salutary  influence. 

In  general,  roads  which  may  be  called  of  the  fim 
class,  are  under  the  control  of  the  coonties,  which  eni 
them  to  be  executed,  or  give  them  over  to  compiiiti 
who  remunerate  themselves  in  the  receipt  of  toUswi 
advances  made.  These  tolls  are  often  granted  Up. 
rishes. 

It  is  to  this  system,  repudiated  in  France,  that  £i|. 
land  is  indebted  for  those  numerous  commonkatioeis 
well  adapted  to  her  general  and  local  wants.    Eere,th 
opening  or  the  completion  of  a  road,  or  the  boildiogifi 
bridge,  depends  not  on  the  consent  of  the  govenui^ 
or  the  state  of  the  budget  Public  interest  akme  rei^ 
the  question.     If  tbo  opening  of  a  road  is  a  work  of  idl 
utility,  it  presents,  in  the  produce  of  the  toll  appropriikd 
to  it,  the  means  of  covering  the  expenses  of  its  coiibv> 
tion.    In  the  contrary  supposition,  it  will  not  be  air. 
taken ;  and  in  one  and  the  other  hypotheses,  foM 
interest  is  the  dearest  appreciator  of  what  is  moetsiEk. 
ble  to  the  public  good.    The  same  rule  applies  to  '^ 
completion  and  repair  of  roads.    If  the  rpad  is  iiej 
considerable  thoroughfiire,  it  is  undertaken  with  gieaii 
care.   The  expense  of  repairing  it  is  in  proportion  totk 
wear  and  tear ;  but  the  amount  of  toll  also  increases! 
the  ratio  of  the  travelling.    LaMly,  the  repair,  the  ^ 
gree  of  perfection  in  the  levelling,  and  the  geneial  food 
management,  are  always  secured  by  the  power  res^ni 
to  other  companies,  of  establishing  a  rivalry  by  creotiat 
a  parallel  road  or  a  fragment  of  one 

The  fear  of  this  opposition  produces  an  effect  obsem- 
ble  at  every  step.    In  the  beginning,  English  roadiue 
made  with  the  greatest  parsimony.     Their  dimeoiiav 
are  calculated  on  the  strictest  computation  of  the  anuKSd 
of  travelling.    They  are  always  made  upon  the  ^roe&i 
on  which  the  old  roads  stood.     Hence  they  are  sahjedti 
to  all  the  irregularities  which  the  local  cffBahv^  u' 
the  jumble  of  properties  rendered  inseparable  from  li) 
old  roads.    They  economise  in  the  terraces.    The  *• 
clivities  preserve  their  rapid  inclination.    The  roads* 
encased  in  excavations  surmounted  with  thick  hedgo^' 
they  run  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  no  effort  being  «^ 
to  correct  the  inequalities.    But  in  proportion  is  tkri*> 
cessity  of  improvement  is  better  ap{u%Aaated,  as  tkfi*- 
duce  of  the  toll  incwases — as  the  probability  d  ^ 
augmenting  it  by  improvements  which  would  htH  ■ 
great  number  of  strangers  is  felt,  improfementsaK*- 
dertaken.    You  see  declivities  softened  down,  wia^ 
losing  their  steepness,  and  often  wholly  disappeuiij^^ 
give  place  to  straight  lii^  and  to  a  greater  icn^^ 
of  breadth.    Thus  the  road  reaches  a  degree  df^ 
tion  commensurate  with  its  utility. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  also  contributes  much  to  t^ 
good  condition  of  the  roads.  In  general  the  soil  i*^ 
very  strong  one.  Gravel  is  found  every  where  it  a  i*^ 
distance,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it»  it  is  only  ncct^ary 
to  raise  a  thin  coat  of  yegetoble  soil,  whicD  ooren  a 
quarry  of  very  hard  and  abundant  silex.  In  |*^ 
where  a  sufiiciency  of  gravel  is  not  to  be  obtained,  i«j 
course  is  had  to  freestone,  and  oflener  still  to  i  f*^ 
drawn  from  quarries,  sometimes  very  far  datutU^ 
brought  by  sea,  or  upon  canals,  or  railways,  to  the  ndgn- 
bonrbood  of  the  {daces  at  which  they  are  J**)""**^ 
is  fi-om  the  quarries  of  Scotland  that  London  if  «»PP^ 
with  the  incalculable  Quantity  of  granite  neeessaiy  wj 
the  keeping  in  repair  her  streets,  which  are  nearly  ul 


serve  of  the  wise  man.  But  if  there  ore  bad  speculations!    The  nature  of  the  transport,  and  tbt  form  of  the  tu- 
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riage9,^dd  their  effect  to  thoee  causes  which  contribute 
to  the  good  condition  of  the  roads. 

The  multiplicity  of  canals  and  of  navigfable  rivers, 
and  their  application  to  the  transport  of  materials  of 
great  weight,  relieve  the  roads  from  aU  carriages  except 
those  adapted  to  light  burdens.  The  rare  exceptions  to 
the  contrary,  far  from  being  prejudicial,  appear  on  the 
contrary  to  be  advantageoofl^  owing  to  the  extreme 
breadth  and  the  eccentrio  nature  of  the  felloes,  as  well  as 
to  the  ezclusiYe  empIoTn^ient  of  chariots  with  four 
wheels.  The  manner  of  traTelUag  has  also  its  effect ; 
carriages  do  not  follow  each  other  in  convoys  as  in 
France.  They  do  net  move  in  each  other*s  track,  and 
consequently  create  no  ruts. 

The  roads  are,  therefore^  chiefly  resorted  to  by  car- 
riages on  springs,  very  light  when  compared  with  those 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  countries,  and 
whicbi,  moving  on  a  uniform  surface,  without  selecting, 
in  preference,  one  part  above  aiMther  of  that  surface, 
present  an  equal  wei^fht,  and  never  that  degree  of  abso> 
lute  pr^essure,  producmg  those  jerks  so  frequent  on  badly 
made  roads. 

Lastly*  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  good  Y»n- 
ditien  of  the  roads  is  to  be  found  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion f^  the  enormous  sums  expended,  not  in  the  formar 
tion,  bat  in  the  minute  repair  of  the  roads.*  These 
sums  are  at  least  quadruple  those  expended  in  France 
for  the  same  obje(^  though  the  oitnses  of  deterioration 
are  much  les9  powerful,  and  the  price  of  materials  less. 

The  breadth  of  roads  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
stancea  which  oringle  in  their  plan,  not  only  from  one 
road  to  another,  but  from  one  portion  to  another  of  the 
same  road.  If  the  land  necessary  to  the  making  or 
chalking  out  the  straight  line  of  abroad  is  of  little  value, 
the  roads  are  made  oread.  If  a  eonsideraUe  expense 
would  result  from  raising  the  roads,  or  from  the  pur- 
chase of  a  greater  extent  of  ground,  the  roads  are  re- 
duced to  iha  dimensions  strictly  necessary.  Between 
TOWS  of  houses  and  in  places  where  clearings,  levelUngs, 
or  embankments  are  necessary,  the  roads  are  narrow. 
The  want  of  breadth  is  suppli^  in  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  safety  &f  travellers,  by  gates  carefully  kept  up.  In 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,,  the  sides  of 
precipices  are  rendered  secure,  or  rather  indicated,  by 
fin^  posts  of  stone  painted  according  to  their  height  in 
white  and  black  strokes,  in  order  to  be  easily  distinguish, 
ed  in  the  night,  or  in  the  midst  of  snow. 

Jo  general,  the  breadtii  of  the  roads,  with  the  excep- 
tion (^  Loudoo  and  the  great  towns^  does  not  exceed 
eight  metres ;  but  the  whole  of  this  breadth  is  covered 
over  with  stone.  Accordingly ,  though  not  so  broad  as 
those  of  France,  they  aflbrd  •  room  for  passengers. 

The  additional  quantity  of  stones  required  does  not 
create  any  other  pecuniary  outlay  than  an  advance  in 
the  capital  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  the  road ; 
for  no  additional  expense  of  keeping  the  road  in  repair 
is  the  consequence.  As  the  carriages  that  travel  on  a 
road  only  occupy  the  space  allowed  for  cot^ring  it 
over  with  stone,  it  matters  little  what  part  they  go 
over. 

This  mode  contributes  in  another  way  to  the  preser- 
vation of  roads.  The  water  runs  away  more  easily, 
because  it  is  not  stopped  by  the  spongy  earth  which 
forms  the  useless  deposits  on  the  roads  of  France. 
Thus  the  soil  of  the  road  is  constantly  preserved  from 
a  humidity,  which  in  the  qpposite  system  is  kept  there 
by  the  infiltration  of  the  waters,  which  stagnate  on 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  small  dimensions  of  the 
materials,  and  the  mode  of  their  employment,  add 
their  effect  to  the  causes  just  ennmeratsid. 

The  £nglisb  roads  have  neither  ditches  nor  eleva- 
tions. Tbej  are  almost  flat.  The  waters  run  off  by 
the  aid  of  the  almost  insensible  convexity  which  in 
given  to  them,  and  still  more  by  the  entire  absence  of 


*  In  general,  the  relation  in  number  and  extent  be- 
tween roads  of  the  first  class  or  great  roads,  and  parish 
roads,  is  as  one  to  four.  The  keeping  the  first  in  repair 
costs  annually  160/^  sterling  (4000  fr.)  per  mile,  or  400/. 
sterling  (10,000  fr.)  per  league. 

The  cost  of  keeping  the  second  class  of  roods  in  re- 
pair is  40/.  sterling  (1000  fr.)  per  mile,  or  100/.  sterling 
(2500  fr.)  per  league.  The  average  expense  of  all  kinds 
of  road  is  68/.  sterling  (1760  fr.)  per  mile,  or  170/.  ster- 
ling (4250  fr.)  per  league. 

Unforeseen  expenses  are  calculated  at  10-lOOths,  such 
as  the  charges  of  committees,  lawyers*  fees,  &.C. 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements  are  com- 
prised in  the  computatipn  of  the  average  expense  of 
roads. 


ruts,  the  very  appearance  of  which  is  guarded  against 
by  a  careful  superintendence.  The  waters  are  re- 
ceived on  either  side  of  the  road  by  a  species  of  gutters 
paved  in  broken  stones  with  flood-gates.  They  are 
cMiducted  by  other  gutters,  or  small  ditches,  to  those 
spots  where  they  cease  to  be  hurtful  to  the  road.  The 
purchase  of  land  necessary  to  the  site  for  ditches  is 
thus  econotnisad,  and  the  very  considerable  expense  of 
their  construction  and  repair,  as  well  as  the  deteriora- 
tion  occasioned  by  the  stagnation  of  the  waters  which 
penetrate  from  the  ditches  to  the  ground  of  the  chaus- 
teeSn  are  likewise  saved. 

Another  system  in  the  making  of  roads,  a  system 
due  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Telford,  appears  to  prevail 
over  that  of  Mr.  Macadam,  from  which  it  differs  in 
this  respect,  thati  in  place  of  a  convexity,  the  road 
receives  a  decided  inclination  from  one  to  the  other  of 
its  sides,  and  that  the  largest  of  the  stones  is  only 
about  one  third  of  the  thickness  of  that  of  Mr.  Mac- 
adam, or  eight  to  nine  centimetres. . 

The  inclination  given  to  the  road  is  said  to  render 
the  draught  easier,  because,  whilst  the  declivity  of  the 
wheels  diminishes  the  rubbing  against  the  axle-tree, 
the  collar,  by  pressing  more  on  one  shoulder  of  the 
hofse  than  on  the  other,  procures  for  the  animal  a  kind 
of  relief  which  alternates  each  time  that  circumstances 
vary  the  direction  of  the  inclination.  Experiments,  the 
results  of  whiah  have  not  carried  conviction  to  my 
mind,  appear  to  have  given  to  this  double  observation, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English  engineers,  the  character  of 
an  undeniable  truth. 

The  reduction  of  the  thickness  of  the  gravelling  is 
but  perhaps  a  strained  application  of  the  principle  es- 
tablishcd  by  Mr.  Macadam^  that  the  inferior  or  lower 
coats  of  gravel  being  placed  so  as  to  establish  a  sort  of 
anvil,  on  which  the  superior  coats  are  bruised  under 
the  pressure  of  the  wheels,  it  was  advisable  to  dimin- 
ish as  much  as  possible  the  thickness  and  do  away  with 
the  resistance  of  the  first,  and  to  place  the  others  on  a 
soil  which,  owing  to  its  flexibility,  would  obviate  a 
part  of  this  inconvenience,  by  only  exposing  the  stones 
to  the  action  of  one  of  those  forces  which  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  the  road.  This  is  a  true  and  proper 
system,  provided  you  admit  that  which  exists  in  Eng- 
land, a  careful  keeping  in  repair  of  the  roads. 

The  first  cost  of  the  making  of  roads,  already  reduced 
by  the  causes  enumerated,  is  still  more  so  by  the 
iilightncss  of  the  stones.  It  is  seldom  that  these  layers 
have  a  greater  depth  than  twenty-five  centimetres. 
They  are  laid  in  irenches,  without  curb-stones,  on  a 
soil  strengthened  by  the  rolling-stone ;  and  when  the 
ground  is  of  bad  quality,  upon  a  bed  of  knarl,  of  the 
remnants  of  buildings,  of  the  sand  of  old  roads,  &c. 

The  stones  are  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  hen*s  egg^ 
and  covered  over  with  round  flints  of  still  smaller  di- 
mension. These  materials  are  passed  through  a  sieve 
or  skrcen,  the  intervals  of  which  reject  those  stones 
that  exceed  the  requisite  size. 

The  dust  and  mud  are  carefully  scraped  off  with  the 
help  of  rake^,  and  oflcner  still  by  brooms,  for  which, 
considering  the  excellent  state  of  the  roads,  large  rakes, 
drawn  by  horses,  might  be  substituted,  as  their  oblique 
forms  would  sweep  down  to  the  sloping  side  of  the  road 
the  materials  which  should  be  removed  from  it. 

Holes  or  ruts  are  seldom  repaired,  because  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  stones  applied  to  this  operation  are 
soon  reduced  to  powder;  and  besides  the  jerk  which 
they  give  to  carriages,  they  injure  that  part  of  the 
road  contiguous  Ic  the  part  repaired.  When  a  partial 
repair  is  needed,  it  is  put  of  till  repairs  are  about  to  be 
commenped  to  a  certain  extent  of  road.  Partial  repairs 
take  place  by  applying  the  pick-axe  to  the  surface  of 
the  road,  which  hinders  the  new  stones  from  rolling 
about,  and  disposes  them  to  embody  themselves  with 
the  old  ones,  by  the  aid  of  a  light  coat  of  stones,  of 
equal  size  and  compactness.  These  layers  are  placed 
on  the  road  whenever,  by  the  grinding  into  powder  of 
the  first  coat  of  gravel,  the  second  would  be  exposed. 

The  stones  aje  broken  by  the  hand  on  anvils  of  cast- 
iron,  framed  in  a  species  oi  hopper,  open  on  the  side  of 
the  workman.  The  whole  machine  has  the  form  of  a 
wheel-barrow.  Thrown  in  shovels  into  the  hopper,  the 
stones  are  afterwards  placed  one  by  one  on  the  anvil 
by  means  of  an  iron  ring,  fix&d  to  a  shaH,  or  handle, 
which  the  workman  holds  in  his  left  hand,  and  broken 
by  the  aid  of  a  hammer,  the  head  of  which  presents  a 
hollow  space.    The  precaution  taken  to  pass  the  stones 


above  a  certain  size,  for  which  it  is  indisponsablo. 


The  skreeningis  performed  thus^:  the  workman  who 
extract^  the  stones,  throws  them  into  a  skreen,  the 
rings  of  which  are  three  or  four  centimetres  in  width, 
and  are  composed  of  thick  iron  wire.  This  skreen  is 
supported  and  moved  about  by  another  workman. 
The  stones  which  have  the  requisite  dimension  fall ; 
the  rest  are  placed  in  heaps,  for  tho  purpose  of  being 
broken.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  by  means  of 
a  closer  skreen,  of  a  form  different  from  the  other,  and 
intended  to  separate  the  earth  from  the  stones. 

The  transport  of  earth  is  accomplished  with  incqn- 
ceivable  economy,  order,  and  rapidity,  by  means  of  cars^ 
raised  upon  iron  wheels,  thirty  centimetres  in  diameter, 
and  running  upon  railways.  These  railways  are  formed 
of  different  pieces  of  iron,  each  of  sixty  centimetres  in 
length,  laid  upon  boards,  and  fixed  into  one  another  by  a 
piece  of  iron  at  both  ends,  in  the  shape  of  a  swallow  taiL 
The  railway  is  continued  in  exact  prcqiortion  with  the 
progress  of  the  works.  A  single  horse  p^orms,  with 
little  or  no  &tigue,  the  labour  of  four  horses,  owing  to 
the  greater  weight  he  is  enabled  to  draw  with  accelerated 
rapidity.  The  cars  are  not  jerked  on  the  road,  and  they 
experience  but  a  slight  deterioration  firom  use.  They 
are  easy  to  load,  owinjgr  to  their  little  elevation.  This 
practice  is  attenikd  with  inconsiderate  .expense,  which 
is  compensated  by  the  economy  introdqced  in  carrying 
on  works  upon  a  larger  scale ;  and  it  is  productive  of  in- 
calculable advantages  to  the  companies  who  have  under- 
taken to  construct  and  r^Miir  the  roads. 

The  general  repair  of^  the  roads  is  confided  to  road 
makers,  whose  employment  consists  in  picking  up  the 
aurfiice,  in  order  to  spread  the  stones ;  m  causing  the 
water  to  run  off,  and  in  scraping  the  mud  to  either  side, 
whence  it  is  immediately  removed,  when  it  is  not  intended 
to  serve  for  the  making  of  footpaths. 

The  greater  number  of  roads  offer  to  the  pedestrian  a 
footpath  a  metre  and  a  half  broad,  and  raised  to  an 
elevation  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  c^itimetres.  Tlieso 
fbotpatlis  are  covered  with  a  small  gravel,  unfit  for  the 
pavement  of  the  road.  The  gutter  hitended  for  the  car- 
rying away  of  the  water,  is  made  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  trottoir,  or  footpath.  Aqueducts,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  three  boards,  of  four  briclis,  or  of  hollow  tiles 
placed  upon  flat  ones,  afford  abundant  outlets  to  the 
water.  On  many  roads,  the  footpaths  are  only  made 
successively,  by  means  of  the  dust  and  mud  scraped  fi^nn 
the  road:  but  care  is  always  taken  to  leave  room  for 
them  in  chalking  out  the  {dan  of  the  road. 

Those  roads  whicli  in  France  are  called  Vicinalet^ 
are  repaired  after  the  aame  manner.  Their  breadth 
rarely  exceeds  five  metres.  The  means  of  repair  are 
furmshed,  as  in  France,  by  what  is  legally  called  Pres- 
tation  en  Nature,  unless  the  importance  of  the  roa^,  or 
the  want  of  resources  to  contribute  to  its  formation  or  its 
support,  does  not  render  the  establishment  of  a  toll 
necessary,  which  is  never  refrised  bv  parliament  when 
the  reasonableness  of  such  toll  shall  have  been  made  ap- 
parent by  enquiry. 

The-  tolent  of*^  professional  engineers  is  rendered  of 
little  use,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  mode  employed 
in  the  making  of  roads.    It  is  almost  a  matter  of  routme. 
Each  parish  finds,  in  the  disinterested  zeal  of  some  of 
its  inhabitants,  all  the  knowledge  and  practice  required 
iu  this  branch  of  its  administration.    Bridges  of  brick 
are  usually  built  by  the  mason  of  the  village.    On  the 
turnpike  roads,  members  of  the  comixmy  by  whom  the 
road  is  fkrmed,  or  of  the  committee  of  the  county,  are 
charged  with  the  direction  of  the  works.    Engineers  are 
rarely  called  in,  unless  to  build  bridges  over  large,  rivers 
or  canals.    The  direction  of  the  English  roads  is  care- 
fully indicated  by  the  aid  of  finger  posts,  placed  wherever 
there  are  branch  or  cross  communications.   Other  finger 
posts,  pkced  at  the  boundaries  of  villages,  enable  the 
traveller  to  ascertain  tlieir  respective  names.    The  dis- 
tances are  marked  by  milestones.    Within  ten  miles  of 
London,  the  roads  are  watered,  during  the  summer,  at 
the  expense  of  companies  to  whom  the  undertaking  be- 
longs.   This  inconvenient  practice  is  pushed  to  sndi 
extremes  as  to  produce  a  liquid  mud  in  the  streets  of 
London,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.    The  object  is  lees 
the  comfort  of  the  traveller,  than  the  preservation  of  the 
road.    Macadamization  has  been  very  generally  substi- 
tuted in  the  streets  of  London,  and  in  those  of  most  v 
towns,  in  lieu  of  the  old  pavement.    The  result  has  been 
a  remarkable  economy,  a  better  adaptation  for  travelling, 
a  great  reduction  in  the  repairs  of  carriages,  and  an  in- 
crease  in  the  duration  of  the  kbour  of  horses.    This 


through  a  skreen  at  the  moment  they' are  shovelled  J  3a^™nt%*Iiantit%f^te^o^^^ 

out,  limits  the  operauon  of  breaking  them  to  those  had  at  a  raoderatJ  price.    In  wme  ofthe  streetJ 
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ployed.  In  the  ^eater  portion  of  the  other  gtreets,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  towns  where  cheap  water  carriage  is 
available,  the  materials  are  transported  from  the  S|cottish 
coast  Paris,  and  the  towns  and  roads  in  the  Ticinity  of 
the  Seine,  mifht,  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  this 
river,  procure  from  the  coasts  of  Cherbourg,  xrranite,  the 
durability  of  which  wonki  amply  compensate  -for  the  cost 
of  transport 

On  comparing  the  roads  of  England,  wtthoot  rusts, 
without  holes,  without  ditches,  with  the  broad  and  miry 
sloughs  whioh  are  conventioiially  calkd  roads  in  France, 
one  cannot  deny  the  superiority  of  the  one  system  over 
the  other ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting  the  English  system,  and  establishing  it  on  similar 
bases  in  France,  must  be  admitted.  The  conditions  of 
locality,  of  adnunistration,  of  habits,  are  too  different 
One  might,  however,  say  to  the  French  government, 
**  Send  your  engineers  to  England,  let  them  study  what 
is  done  there.  If  the  systems  they  observe  cannot  be 
adopted  as  a  whole,  at  least  many  of  the  details  are  sus. 
ceptible  of  beneficial  application.  The  roads  are  better 
in  England,  therefitre  the  means  resorted  to  for  making 
them  are  preferable  to  those  employed  in  France.  They 
present  fiicilitiee  for  all  kinds  of  transport,  in  which 
those  of  Franee  are  wanting.  Borrow,  therefore,  what 
is  good  in  the  English  system.  Do  not  hastily  adopt  in- 
novations, but  do  not  entirely  set  your  face  a^nstthem. 
Try  the  system  partially,  render  the  application  of  it 
more  general,  when  its  advantages  shall  be  dearly  de- 
monstrated. Set  out  with  this  principle,  that  the  mode 
of  making  and  repairing  the  roads  in  France  is  evidenUy 
bad,  since  it  produces  such  bad  results.  Ameliorate  with 
prudence,  but  do  not  reject  ameliorations." 

CANALS. 

England  is  completely  intersected  by  water  communi- 
cations.  Some  of^  these  are  destined  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  the  capital  with  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  others  to  communicate  from  one  country 
to  another.  To  these  vast  ramifications  numerous 
smaller  canals  are  attached.  These  latter  serve  for  the 
transport  of  the  produce  of  coal  mines  or  manufiictories, 
or  for  local  wants;  they  are  always  proportioned  to  the 
exigency  for  which  they  have  been  created.  When  the 
boats  which  ply  on  them  reach  the  larger  canals  or 
rivers,  they  are  chained  together,  and  arrive  thus  at  their 
destination  without  the  necessity  of  transhipments^  which 
would  occasion  expense,  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  merchandise. 

Nothing  is  sinipler  or  more  economical  than  the  mode 
adopted  for  the  construction  of  canals.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  risking  of  oonsideraUa  sums  on  enterprises  the  result 
of  whioh  would  be  imoertain,  a  provisional  character  is 
given  to  the  work.  Narrow  dimensions,  sluices,  and 
bridges  of  wood,  the  substitution  of  inclined  pUines  for 
sluioes,  the  interruption  even  of  tbe*canal  itself,  and  the 
adoption  of  land  carriage  when  serious  difficulties  inter- 
vene, which  could  not  be  overcome  without  heavy  ex* 
pensef^-these  are  the  expedients  adopted  in  England, 
expedients  which  would  fa^  utterly  rejected  in  a  country 
like  France,  where  nothing  is  admitted  which  has  not  a 
durable  and  monumental  character.  This  will  explain 
the  multiplicity  of  this  kind  of  enterprises  in  one  country, 
and  their  extreme  rarity  in  the  other. 

Thanks  to  this  wise  system  of  proceeding,  pubhc 
prosperity,  in  England,  spreads  and  penetrates  every 
where  by  the  aid  of  channels  which  she  knows  how  to 
open,  without  display,  without  ostentation,  almost  with- 
out attracting  notice.  All  this  is  achieved  by  a  combi- 
nation of  private  interests,  that  powerful  euj^ine  which  is 
employed  as  a  balance  to  wei^h  the  considerations  for 
and  against  the  realisation  ot  the  project,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  lever  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
would  oppose  its  completion. 

JIAILWATS. 

Those  inm  roads  called  railways  have  became  usefUl 
auxiliaries  to  canals.  Perhaps  indeed  they  may  be  sub- 
stituted,  in  a  great  nunnber  of  localities,  for  the  latter, 
over  which  they  present,  in  some  respects,  a  marked  ad- 
vantage.  The  expense  of  making  them  is  loss  consider- 
able ;  they  are  less  prejudicial  to  the  property  they  tra- 
verse; they  require  less  incidental  labour  or  repair;  they 
are  not  ai]^cted  hy  the  drou^t  which  dries  op  the  waters 
of  canals,  nor  the  frost  which  impedes  their  navigation. 
By  means  of  the  appbcation  of  steam  to  whc<^  machineiy, 
heavier  burdens  may  thus  be  more  rapidly  transported. 
All  circumstances  are  in  fiivour  of  railways,  in  a  country 
in  which  iron  and  coal  are  cheap,  and  it  is  presumable 
they  will  prevail,  at  least  in  the  projected  communications. 
The  most  important  work  of  tLia  kind  is  the  railway 


between  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  cutting  through 
of  monntaips,  the  raising  of  enormous  embankments  upon 
valleys,  the  construction  of  a  road  over  canals  and  bridges, 
thus'presentinjg  the  phenomena  of  three  modes  of  trans- 
port achieved  by  different  principles,— such  are  the  pro- 
diffies  effected  by  this  recent  railway,  on  which  you  tnu 
vol  a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles  (twelve  leagues  and  a 
half)  in  eighty  minutes.  The  success  whiefa  it  has  ob- 
tained cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  other  railways  in  many 
localities,  and  above  ul  in  the  environs  of  London,  where 
oderity  oif  communication  is  deemed  of  such  importance. 

THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

Among  the  works  of  an  extraordinary  character,  that 
which  has  for  its  object  to  connect  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Thames,  by  means  of  a  vaulted  tunnel  dug  under  the 
bed  of  the  river,  deserves  particular  notice.  A  French 
engineer  conceived  and  attempted  this  enterprise,  and 
thuika  to  the  efforts  of  a  genius  no  less  ardent  than 
fruitful  in  resources,  and  superior  to  the  obstacles  which 
presented  themselves  at  every  step  of  a  soil  of  capricious 
variety,  which  it  was  impossible  to  have  foreseen,  Mr. 
Brunei  has  executed  the  half  of  his  daring  plan.  The 
whole  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  completed,  had  not 
the  discouraged  share  holdersrefosed  the  requisite  pe^ 
cuniary  advances. 

As  a  monument  of  art,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of 
two  populous  quartets  of  London,  this  prodigious  under* 
taking  should  be  carried  on,  in  which  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties luve  been  surmounted,  and  the  success  of  which  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt 

SUSPENSION-BRIDGES. 

If  suspension-bridges  are  not  so  numerous  in  England 
as  in  France,  it  is  .because  they  are  made  in  the  former 
country  with  too  much  perfection  and  expense.  They  are 
found  too  dear  for  works  of  a  limited  duration,  and  stone 
or  brick  bridges  ore  very  properly  preferred  to  them.  The 
price  of  these  does  not  much  exceed  the  cost  of  suspen- 
sion-bridges, as  built  in  England.  These  latter  are  there- 
fore  only  employed  in  locuities  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  construct  any  other  bridge.  Such  is  the  Me. 
nai  bridge,  which  traversing  an  arm  of  the  sea  of  three 
or  four  hundred  metres  in  breadth,  unites  the  island  of 
Anglesea  to  the  Welsh  mainland.  The  largest  vessels 
pass  with  all  their  masts  under  the  Menai  bridge.  Such 
too  will  be  the  bridge  about  to  be  constructed  by  Mr. 
Brunet,  near  Bristol,  vom  the  rocks  of  Cliflon  to  the  hiUs 
which  bound  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon.  The  elevation  of 
this  bridge  above  the  river  wiU  exceed  tiiat  of  the  towers 
of  Westminster.  On  attentively  considering  the  Ham- 
mersmith suspension-bridge,  and  calculating  the  sums 
which  it  has  cost,  one  can  account  for  the  reluctance  of 
the  English  to  the  system  of  suspension-bridges.  With 
the  exceptions  resulting  from  its  convenience  to  certain 
localities,  this  system  should  only  be  employed  when,  as 
in  France,  powerful  economical  considerations  counter- 
balance those  inconveniences  which  attend  it 

However  minute  the  details  which  have  been  dwelt 
upon,  they  fail  to  convey  even  a  remote  idea  of  the  means 
emjplo3red,  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the 
different  species  of  communications  which  exist  in  that 
country.  This  notice  can  only  explain  to  the  reader,  that, 
in  these  matters,  much  more  is  accomplislied  in  England, 
and  with  greater  economy  and  effect,  than  in  any  otiier 
part  of  the  world.  The  reason  is,  that  private  interest 
clone  decides  on  the  utility  of  the  different  speculations, 
and  on  the  means  necessary  to  ensure  success.  The  study 
of  these  means  is  of  high  importance  to  all  those  who  ore 
destined  to  direct  any  branch  of  public  economy.  Such 
study  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  the  adminis- 
tralors  and  engineers  of  France.  It  would  convey  to  the 
former  useful  notions  as  to  the  manner  of  conciliating 
general  and  private  interests,  and  the  latter  might  learn 
to  abate  the  extravagance  of  their  projects,  and  to  guard 
against  inordinate  expense  in  the  execution  of  the  worlu; 
confided  to  them.  Both  would  convince  themselves  hy  a 
comparison  t)f  what  is  done  in  England,  wiHi  wliat  is  ex- 
travagantly projected,  without  being  executed,  in  France, 
that  it  is  better  to  have  a  narrow  and  well  repaired  road 
laid  down  in  the  soil,  than  a  larger  and  more  imposing 
one  upon  paper;  a  quickly  built  wooden  bridge,  tlian  a 
stone  one,  of  which  many  generations  will  not  sec  tiie 
completion;  a  canal  of  small  dimension?,  opened  as  soon 
as  its  utility  shall  bo  acknowledged,  than  an  artificial 
river  whose  bed  is  dug,  in  France,  before  the  projector 
has  ascertained  where  he  can  find  water  to  fill  it;  in  a 
word,  that  it  is  necessary  to  devote  as  small  a  capital  as 
possible  to  the  erection  of  public  works,  and  to  refuse 
nothing  that  is  needful  to  the  perfection  of  the  under- 
taking. 


A  VISIT  TO  ABBOTSFOKD. 

Whilst  Sir  Walter  Seott  affected  to  set  t  gmtTdoe 
upon  a  state  of  oomparativo  obscority,  he  hai  soiotnkA 
in  obtaining  impcaisfaaUe  reoovD,  uid  in  tanun^hto 
advantage  in  hia  lifetime.    I  do  not  stke  tfaii  a  tnui 
of  reprMch  to  liini,  Hw  never  was  cdeki^  utekibed 
upon  1  more  hdnoosable  basis,  sprincing  u  it  Ad  ftva 
the  moet  e^ted  talent  and  virtues  of  tke  kii|hc8lerder. 
I  but  state  a  fact  which  may  be  intercslinff  to  thoKio 
whom  the  smallest  trwt  eonoeming  smd  5  fenioiiit 
matter  of  liveiy  interest    Sir  Walter  fioott  wu  efik 
number.    In  attracting,  however,  the  poUie  atteotiai,  Ik 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  piibHettiMi«ffiKiiidB,vU(i 
ore  every  where  read  and  admired;  he  sought  to iUvb. 
late  the  public  euriosity  hy  earefblly  oenoaiJing  Imbon^ 
and  leaving  to  the  eager  oorkMity  of  his  readenlhetal 
of  discovermg  it    Tlwt  name  was  found  to  b6ki{t»« 
honourabie  ^otsman,  c€  a  poM  d^meanoar,  smI  ef  4ii 
and  sober  features,  the  plainness  of  whiek  wis  wed  d 
culated  to  pat  to  rent  all  the  specuhttioas  of  thepb^ 
nomists,  who  were  prepared  to  find  reflected  ia  tliecMi 
tenance  of  thb  author  of  such  lively  end  viried  pndas. 
tions,  all  that  keenness  of  expression  which  wold  hm 
reteded  the  impenetrate  mystery  attaiched  to  him.  b 
was  not  the  penetration  af  the  piriwe  that  sveatnlly  &. 
covered  the  author's  nanat;  feeling  as  mooh  wnnedit 
the  fhiitiesenesB  of  their  search  as  tberjr  were  it  tbor  da 
appointment,  he  at  lenrth  disolosecl  bmisdf. 

Sir  Walter  Bcolt  had  laid  aalde  hia  iitersry  tinrouj 
years  before  my  visit  to  £dinlbiirgh.  Ht  reeide^atlli 
latter  period,  at  Abbolsibrd,  aocmntiT  seat  ibootftirtf. 
six  miles  distant  feom  the  capital.  Having  beea  infai. 
ed  of  the  anxious  desire  I  had  often  expresMdloHk 
the  baronet^s  aoqtidntanoc,  he  was  good  enoofrb  ^d 
dress   me  a  pc^fte  invitation   to  come  and  nisllii 

M de  B-- —  aoeompanied  me.  Tlie  toad  loiiA- 

ford,  which  it  took  us  seven  hours  to  reach,  passeita^ 
a  mountainoua  country  wholly  dev<Md  of  pictora^^ 
peoranee;  cultivated,  it  is  true,  but  yet  wKhortUi- 
tionsk  This  road  lies  at  the  feot  of  a  valley  of  rooRelNn 
aspect  Within  four  miles  of  Ahbotsford,  M^roM  »» 
ble:  it  is  a  small  town  washe<}  by  a  rher,  tiw  strasi 
which  is  rendered  available  for  manufkcturiog  pBrjM 
Two  miles  farther  on,  you  cross  th0Tweed,and  arriye  If t 
rapid  descent  at  a  c^f«mi  of  Gothic  architectarefltoaw 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  liill.    Recent  plantations  iocRtf 
the  beauty  of  an  extensive  pork.    On  the  oppeote  oK 
the  vidw,  somewhat  impeded  by  mountoinB,  knki  «t 
prdirk^  at  the  extremely  of  which  flows  tile  Twcttiibtf 
tranquil  waters    embellishing  without  animsting  ^ 
landscape. 

It  is  from  the  court-yard  alone  that  one  hssafoW": 
of  Abbotsfbrd,  and  can  form  an  idea  of  the  bisttrtmr 
its  architecture.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  hw  dnttt 
the  middle  ages  for  his  subjects  as  well  as  his  chtrrfK 
seems  idso  to  have  recurred  to  that  epoch  for  iIk  it^ 
an  architecture  which  he  has  adopted  with  all  it»^ 
ality,  and  with  all  its  faults,  evcm  to  its  minuteitd^ 
ties.  That  irregularity  which  iathe  reproach  of  Af***" 
teaux  of  tho  eleventh  century,  exists  at  AbMrf^^^' 
most  remarkable  degree.   The  architect  muffkv"^ 
bined  many  odd  whims  of  (kney  or  memorjtD^* 
he  has  done  the  form  and  the  dimensions  of  ibe*^^ 
and  to  load  many  parts  of  tlie  fo^des  of  the  W^ 
with  the  mo6t  incongruous  ornaments,  in  ^'''^^J^ 
dor  the  whole  a  unique  specimen  of  the  confbioo  a* 
order. 

A  porist}'Io  attached  to  the  bouse  conducts  yc«*  J 
large  room,  in  which  aire  ranged  arms  and  amwarytf" 
ages  and  cotmtries,  as  well  as  other  varied  objcds"* 
rio»ity.    To  the  left  is  a  narrow  hall,  whcmcej^l^ 
into  the  dining-room,  whith   comrounioates  ••. 
drawing-room.    At  the  end  of  tiie  drawin^-i«**T 
apartment  of  spacious  dimensions,  appropnatrf  •* 
brary,  filled  witli  rare  and  choice  works  tastefuBj  *^ 
in  the  Gothic  style.    Alone  end  of  the  library  ii*^ 
which  communicates  witli  Sir  Walter's  gfudy.  AwJ 
narrow  staircase,  with  high  steps,  leads  you  ^"^^J^*: 
story,  on  which  are  many  small  rooms;  you  are  »n^ 
ed  to  them  by  a  narrow  corridor,  in  which  ivo  p^ 
cannot  walk  abreast  .^ 

The  furniture  of  this  singular  mansion  is  in  1^"^ 


keeping  with  its  architecture.  The  grenter  part  js  of  fcj 
torical  origin;  and  the  original  destination  of  ^^l^ 
cles  is  marked  on  brass  plates,  which  have  been  c°?J? 
for  the  purpose.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  ^^*f\^ 
richness  and  variety  of  this  collection,  it  shonW  1*  "f^ 
that  all  men  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  three  kinps^ 
contributed  to  fUrnish  the  house  with  many  carious  «^ 
jdes  intiieir  poesession;  and  tiiat  Abbotsfbr'.hasthP»^ 
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como  a  sort  of  museum,  uniting  in  itself  all  that  tlie 
country  in  which  the  feudal  system  ha«  prevailed  the 
longest,  could  supply  of  most  value  in  that  character. 

As  we  were  about  to  alight  from  our  carriage,  we  saw 
approaching  us  as  quickly  as  a  lialt  would  permit  him,  a 
gentleman,  supporting  himself  on  a  cane,  apparently  from 
tifly-five  to  sixty  years  of  age;  thick  sot,  of  middle  stflture, 
of  a  pleasing  rather  than  expressive  countenance.  Some 
grey  hairs  mingled  with  the  fold  of  perfectly  white  locks 
whicli  fell  carelessly  on  his  shoulders.  His  eyes  were 
blue,  small,  and  apparently  without  czpreRsion.  His  nose 
was  dcej^ly  and  tliickly  set,  and  his  clioeks  full  and  Heshyl 
There  was  altogetlier  a  sickly  air  about  his  person,  but 
particularly  in  the  expresssion  of  his  head.  At  ?ny  other 
place  than  Abbotsford,  we  could  never  haye  suspected 
him  to  be  the  man,  the  fame  of  whose  celebrity  was 
spread  over  the  literary  world.  Such  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

He  received  us  witli  unostentatious  hospitality,  was 
penurious  in  words,  but  prodigal  in  kindness.  In  a  few 
moments  we  were  wclcom(td,  lodged,  and  made  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  customs  of  the  house.  Our  host  excused 
himself  for  his  inability  to  converse  with  UA  \n  French, 
which  he  understood,  but  could  not  speak.  Our  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  English  languoc^  made  us  regret 
exceedingly  this  circumstance ;  which,  in  a  measure,  pre- 
vented us  nrom  judging,  as  we  ought,  o.  mind  wkich  we 
came  purposely  to  study. 

We  entered  the  drawing-room,  preceded  by  two  im- 
mense greyhounds  and  two  Scottish  terriers,  the  constant 
companions  of  the  baronet  We  were  presented  to  Miss 
Scott,  then  to  throo  or  four  neighbours,  and  lastly  to  some 
members  of  the  family,  who,  together,  composed  the  partj 
then  staying  at  Abbotsford.  At  this  interview  Miss  Scott, 
who,  though  her  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman,  does  not 
speak  our  language,  evinced  no  inclination  to  contribute, 
even  in  her  own,  to  a  conversation  which  her  father 
strove  to  keep  up  by  common-place  remarks.  Afler  a 
liule  we  broke  ground  on  a  subject  which  we  conceived 
raost  likely  to  ^  agreeable  to  our  host,  by  rendering  tlie 
homage  of  our  praise  to  his  varied  works,  and  b^  lead- 
ing the  conversation  to  those  particular  productions  of 
his  pen  which  are  connected  witli  the  history  and  ro- 
mance of  the  middle  ages.  Our  efTort^  were  vain.  The 
remarks  which  We  made  could  not  animate  our  host ; 
and  the  brevity  of  his  replies  caused  the  conversation  to 

Bit  Walter  Conducted  us  to  the  apartments  destined  for 
our  use.     I  sat  down  in  on  arm-chair  embroidered  by 
Mary  Stuart,  opposite  a  portrait  of  Henry  Damley ;  on 
a  table  which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  E^sex,  was 
placed  a  small  mirror  which  had  reflected  the  features 
of  Anne  Roleyn.    This  furniture  recalled  ideas  to  my 
mind  which  I  in  vain  tried  to  suppress.    Proscribed,  and 
under  sentence  of  an  inexorable  tribunal,  at  tlie  very  mo-' 
raent  I  was  looking  at  these  objects,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  a  certain  similitude  of  misfortune  should  have  visi- 
bly affected  me.    Nothing  contributes  more  than  exile 
to  the  dcvolopement  of  sentiments  of  pity  and  sympathy. 
On  entering  the  drawin?-room,  I  found  Miss  Scott  m 
a  most  elegant  dress,  which  appeared  to  have  exorcised 
a  very  favourable  influence  on  her  manners  towards  the 
company.     From   that  moment    her   deportment  was 
graceful   in   the  highest  degree.     She  w  remarkably 
handsome,  though  she  had  not  made  that  impression 
upon  us  in  the  morning,  owing  to  the  pelisse  in  which 
«he  was  wrapped  up,  and  the  largo  straw  bonnet  which 
concealed  her  wcU-fbrraod  features  and  her  animated 
black  eyes.    . 

The  dinner  was  served  upon  silver  in  the  English 
stylo.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  ladies  retired. 
The  gentlemen  remained  a  full  hour  later,  but  the  con- 
versation produced  no  brilliant  sally  on  tlio  part  of  our 
h>8t. 

On  our  return  to  the  drawing-room,  we  found  the  li- 
brarv  door  thrown  open,  which,  aided  by  the  hghts  sus- 
pended from  the  ceil  in"*,  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the 
extent  and  fine  proportions  of  this  apartment    M.  de 

B sat  himself  down  in  tlie  library  with  Sir  Walter, 

whom  ho  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  the  topic  of  poli- 
tics, on  which  in  Scotland  he  was,  as  well  as  in  litera- 
ture, a  high  authority.  During  the  conversation,  which 
ivas  long,  and  carried  on  in  the  longnage  of  tlie  respec- 
tive speakers,  I  was  engaged  with  Miss  Scott  and  the 
persons  who  surrounded  her.  In  spite  of,  perhaps  be- 
cause >of,  the  diflieulty  we  found  in  the  interchange  of 
our  ideas,  midnight  had  arrived  before  wo  percciv^  its 
approach. 

1  was  up  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  was 
taking  a  survey  of  the  grounds.  Sir  Walter  joined  me ; 
Ifare  me,  witii  the  utmost  complaisanoe,  aU  the  explana- 


tions wl^ieh  I  desired,  and  proposed  that  we 'should  take 
a  detailed  view  of  his  Ubrary.  It  was  in  this  conversa- 
tion that  I  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the  character  of  his 
mind,  and  satisfied  myself  that  bis  imagination  could  not 
completely  shine  forth  without  the  aid  of  bis  pen.  Sparing 
of  observations,  he 'doled  out  his  words  succinctly,  and  in 
a  homely  fashion.  He  seemed  generally  to  want  those 
extensive  views  which  I  had  supposed  him  to  possess. 
The  observer  who  had  so  happily  seized  the  characters 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Mary  Stuart,  of 
James  the  First,  ob  well  as  the  customs  and  manners  of 
the  principal  personages  of  his  novels,  appeared  to  have 
exhausted  all  his  thoughts  in  his  works,  and  to  have  Icfl 
his  memory  a  complete  void. 

In  a  word,  the  author  of  Waverly,  Quentin  Durward, 
the  Antiquary,  and  so  many  other  productions  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  appeared  indifferent  to  the  object  of 
upholding  by  his  conversation  the  idea  which  his  works 
afforded  of  the  power  and  versatility  of  his  genius ;  not 
that  he  disdained  to  expend  his  erudition  or  his  wit  in 
conversation,  but  that  he  seemed  to  want  the  faculty  or 
the  habit  of  it  It  must  be  said  that  he  was  suffering  at 
this  time  the  first  attacks  uf  a  disease  which,  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  terminated  in  his  dissolution. 

That  minute  spirit  of  detail  which  detracts  so  much 
from  the  merit  of  his  works,  was  apparent  in  all  that  he 
did  or  said.  If  he  i^ke,  he  dwelt  too  much  on  trifles ; 
and  in  showing  his  treasures  of  art  and  literature,  he  left 
nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  stranger ;  every  trifle 
was  ezpltfined.  In  the  distribution  of  his  chateau,  in 
its  careful  decoration,  this  wish  to  examine  and  sliow 
every  thing,  to  find  place  for  every  thing,  even  for  objects 
unworthy  of  the  care  bestowed  or  the  descriptions  lavish- 
ed upon  themt  was  evident  It  was  a  necessity  of  Sir 
Walter's  nature  to  put  forward  all  thai  fell  to  his  hand, 
as  well  as  every  idea  which  passed  through  his  brain. 
By  the  side  of  tKese  trifles,  one  was  often  surprised  by  noble 
objecta,  dispoised  to  the  best  advatitage :  it  is  perhaps  this 
very  contrast  which  gives  a  distinguishing  character  to 
Scott* 8  productions.  He  has  written  for  all  classes,  for 
all  ages,  for  all  countries,  for  his  publisher,  and  for  hini- 
self ;  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  beggar,  as  well 
as  into  that  of  the  Jung,  the  very  language  which  both 
should  speak.  He  has  traced  out  the  most  remart;able 
features  in  the  history  of  France,  without  being  able  to 
speak  her  language ;  he  has  rendered  the.  like  service  to 
his  own  country  and  to  Engknd.  For  the  present  gene* 
ration,  content  to  be  amused  with  all  that  he  has  writ- 
ten,  as  fi>r  posterity,  which  will  make  its  selection 
amongst  them— for  both  he  has  laboured  3  for  the  one 
he  has  composed  light  and  elegant  trifles,  for  the  other 
splendid  portraits  of  manners,  characters  admirably 
traced,  descriptions  full  of  charming  variety.  For  him- 
self he  has  also  laboured,  since  he  amassed,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works,  a  fortune  of  many  millions  of 
francs,  of  whidi  a  rabolaced  confidence  deprived  him,-*- 
and  acquired  a  fame  wnich,  so  far  from  having  ever  been 
contested,  has  been  raised  beyond  the  limits  which  tlie 
most  favourable  award  shoukl  have  assigned  him:  all 
have  benefited  by  his  labours. 

The  country  which  fn-oduced  such  a  man  has  reason^ 
to  be  proud  of  his  character  and  productions.  He  was 
the  subject  of  general  conversation  and  of  universal  cu- 
riosity ;  his  portrait  or  his  bust  Was  in  every  house ;  his 
most  trifling  actions,  his  most  insignificant  words,  were 
published  with  a  species  of  importance.  He  was  sought 
for,  ho  was  visited :  his  chateau,  like  Femcy,  had  be- 
come the  resort  of  literary  pilgrimages — whether  absent 
or  present,  he  received  the  homage  of  all.  The  most  in- 
dulgent posterity  cannot  judge  him  more  favourably  than 
his  contemporaries  have  done.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
memory  of  tliis  eminent  man  to  state,  that  so  much  fliat- 
tery  in  no  degree  spoiled  the  goodness  and  simplicity  of 
his  disposition. 

Death  has  just  removed  him  from  the  world ;  and  th^ 
sentiments  he  inspired  have  assumed  a  tinge  of  enthusi- 
asm bordering  on  ftmaticism.  The  honours  bestowed 
upon  his  memory  bear  the  appearance  of  worship ;  the 
theatres  ring  with  his  praise ;  statues  are  about  to  be 
erected  to  perpetuate  his  name.  The  nation  interferes 
in  his  domestic  affairs,  anxious  to  repair  them,  and  to 
transmit  to  his  children  the  inheritance  of  his  fortune, 
with  the  same  anxiety  with  which  it  has  immortalised 
his  name;  and,  unable  to  do  more,  it  has  classed  him 
amongst  its  most  distinguished  and  celebrated  men.  A 
nation  undoubtedly  confers  honour  upon  itself  by  such 
bursts  of  enthusiasm ;  but  tliis  should  be  moderated  hy 
reflection  :  it  should  keep  some  share  of  admiration  in 
reserve  for  celelx'ities  of  another  stamp  and  of  another 
epocli,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  genius  is  so 
exchisiv<e,  and  so  rarely  to  be  met  witlt,  as  to  call  forth. 


when  it  appears^  those  eulogiums  which  ages  may  elapsG 
before  another  character  shall  be  found  to  claim. 

EDINBURGH. 

There  is  much  to  see  and  to  observe  in  Scotland :— the 
aspect  of  tho  country — ^the  physiognomy  of  the  inhabit- 
ants— their  manners — ^their  tastes— their  affections— 
their  hatreds — which  not  even  ti  union  of  nearly  three 
centuries*  with  England  can  cither  change  or  modify. 

It  is  in  the  highBst  degree  interesting  to  study  the 
character  of  a  people  who  have  thus  preserved  their 
ancient  manners,  whilst  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  ad- 
vances  of  civilisation :  a  people  who  combine  a  fidelity  to 
the  memory  of  their  unfortunate  kings  with  perfect  sub> 
mission  and  loyalty  to  their  present  sovereign ;  and  who 
remain  altogether  Scottish,  whilst  they  are  on  integral 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

Scotland  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  a  widely 
different  aspect  from  that  part  of  £2ngland  which  borders 
upon  it  The  town  of  Berwick  rises  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed.  It  was 
formerly  protected,  and  is  now  commanded,  by  a  castle, 
the  architecture  of  which  belongs  to  the  middle  ages. 
Hills,  cultivated  to  the  very  summit,  succeed  to  tho 
wooded  slopes  of  Northumberland.  Large  ikrms  are  met 
with  at  a  great  distance  firom  each  other,  unprotected  by 
any  jdantation  from  the  damp  winds  whidi  give  a  cha- 
racter of  monotonous  sadness  to  the  country.  At  still 
greater  intervals  are  to  be  seen  magnificent  chateaux, 
which,  owing  to  the  immense  extent  of  the  estates,  ore 
less  frequenuy  to  be  met  with  than  in  England.  On 
the  right,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  the  sea  pre* 
sents  at  first  a  boundless  aspect,  and  then  appears  tp 
force  its  way  through  the  northern  mountains,  which 
indicate  in  the  distance  the  opening  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  As  we  advance,  the  sea  becomes  narrower,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  but  an  impssing  feature  in  one  of  the 
most  splendifl  landscapes  in  the  worid.  Some  smaH 
islands  of  most  picturesque  aspect,  a  multitude  of  ships 
of  all  sizes  and  all  forms,  are  now  visible ;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Forth  may  be  seen  numerous  mansions, 
distinguished  by  their  elegant  architecture.  Such  is 
the  panorama,  to  which  a  road,  otlierwise  devoid  of 
inteiW,  serves  as  a  species  of  gallery. 

^  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  the  country  becomes 
richer  in  trees  and  foliage,  in  the  midst  of  which  country 
seats  are  seen,  of  tho  most  exquisite  taste.  The  monu- 
ments on  the  top  of  Calton  Hill  announce,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  the  approach  to  Edinburgh.  Before 
entering  the  town,  you  perceive  the  Gothic  castle,  which, 
built  on  the  point  of  a  sharp  rock,  commands  the  city 
and  surrounding  country.  A  broad  street,  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  other  streets  in  perfoet  keeping  with  it, 
conveys  at  once  the  idea  of  an  extensive  and  a  splendid 
city.    Edinburgh  is  that  city. 

The  aspect  of  Edinburgh  cannot  be  compared  to  that 
of  any  other  city  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  From 
Prince  street,  containing  the  principal  hotels  f^uented 
by  strangers,  one  enjoys  a  prospect  of  the  Old  Tovni, 
situated  on  the  ridge  of  a  rising  ground  of  moderate 
elevation.  On  the  right,  the  eye  reposes  on  a  fortifica- 
tion of  tlie  twdfUi  century,  from  whose  snnnnit  is  en- 
joyed the  only  advantage  it  now  offers,  a  commanding 
prospect 

On  the  left  it  penetrates  through  a  double  range  of 
hills,  lying  enclosed  in  a  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
the  Stuarts  had  built  a  palace,  which  was  to  witness  the 
violent  deaths  of  the  greater  number  of  their  fomiiy,  and 
those  scenes  of  grief  and  trouble  which  awaited  the  re- 
mainder, and  was  to  become  at  a  later  period  the  asylum 
of  other  royal  sorrows. 

The  space  which  separates  the  Old  from  the  New 
Town  serves  as  a  site  to  two  churches,  built  in  an  elegant 
Gothic  style,  and  to  an  edifice  of  Grecian  architecture, 
in  which  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  holds  its 
sittings. 

A  large  Gothic  building — ^next  to  it  a  succession  of 
high  towers,  rising  one  above  another,  and  presenting 
the  effect  of «  single  tower ; — then  a  colonnaded  peristyle, 
of  extraordinary  magnificence— on  the  side  of  the  hiU,  a 
building  of  Grecian  architecture — all  these  edifices  as- 
tonish the  boholder  by  the  contrast  of  their  forms,  the 
combined  and  harmonious  eftect  of  their  masses,  the  ap- 

fropriate  selection  of  their  sites.  The  bitildings  of  which 
have  thus  given  the  oullino,  are,  a  prison,  a  monument 
of > Nelson,  the  commencement  of  an  edifice  the  i^opor- 
tions  of  which  are  on  the  scale  of  those  of  the  Parthenon, 
and,  lastly,  a  school.    On  a  terrace,  fh)m  wUch  the  eye 

*  The  Baron  here  alludes  to  the  union  of  Uie  two 
crowns,  and  not  to  the  union  of  the  two  ooantriea. 
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commands  a  full  view  of  the  picture,  a  range  of  hand> 
some  bouses  has  been  built,  forming  what  is  called 
Regent's  Terrace. 

The  New  Town,  which  has  been  created  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  should  be  visited  previously  to  entering 
the  old  town.  Its  streets,  no  leas  remarkable  for  their 
length  and  breadth  than  for  the  architecture,  run  from 
east  to  west  along  the  horizontal  ridge  of  a  hill  two  miles 
in  extent,  and  are  crossed  by  other  streets  of  less  length, 
but  equally  broad,  which,  owing  to  their  slope,  are  more 
difficult  to  the  pedestrian,  but  afford  a  much  finer  pros- 
pect The  principal  street  is  terminated  by  a  column 
rising  above  the  handsome  trees  of  an  immense  square, 
and  by  the  fa9ade  of  an  elegant  church.  The  other 
streets  are  bounded  by  edifices  or  vistas,  which  fix  the 
attention  of  the  stranger.  The  end  of  one  of  these 
streets  discloses  the  imposing  mass  of  tlie  old  castlo ; 
another  the  bold  steeple  of  a  belfi-y  ;  a  third,  the  firetwork 
of  a  Gothic  edifice,  a  view  of  the  bay,  or  some  of  the 
mountains  which  encircle  the  dty.  In  a  word,  the  New 
Town  seems  to  have  been  built  in  order  to  prove  what 
can  be  efiected  by  &  pure  taste  in  architecture,  when 
nature  affords  a  fine  site  and  excellent  materials,  and 
man  furnishes  abundant  capital. 

Tou  reach  the  Old  Town,  either  by  crossing  a  bridge 
thrown  over  a  river,  or  by  a  steep  descent.  This  is  the 
town  of  the  Stuarts,  with  its  narrow  streets,  its  lofly 
houses,  its  pointed  roofi^  and  its  heavy  churches,  built  in 
the  worst  taste.  Here  and  there  some  small  passages 
have  of  late  been  widened,  some  handsome  edifices 
erected,  and  some  sharp  descents  rendered  less  perpen- 
dicular ;  but  the  character  of  the  Old  Town  has  been 
judiciously  left  unchanged. 

In  all  respects  but  its  unparalleled  site,  it  resembles 
most  of  the  cities  df  the  tenth  or  twelfth  century.  At 
this  remote  epoch,  it  was  the  custom  to  build  towns, 
without  order  or  symmetry,  on  the  sides  of  hills  command- 
ed by  a  rock,  the  summit  of  which  was  calculated  for  the 
erection  of  massy  walls  and  bulwarks,  of  a  castle,  in 
short,  well  adapted  to  the  unrefined  taste  of  that  period, 
and  to  resist  all  attack.  Under  the  protection  of  such  a 
fortress,  a  town  will  have  arisen,  the  circuit  of  which, 
imdulating  with  the  inequality  of  the  soil,  connected  itself 
with  the  system  of  defence  of  the  ctfstle.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  those  agitations  created  by  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainty  in  which  a  rising  society  found  itself,  shelter  will 
have  been  afforded  to  an  alterAatcly  warlike,  commercial, 
and  civilised  people. 

Edinburgh  possesses  a  school  of  medicine  and  many 
hospitals.  For  six  days  in  the  week,  the  town  presents 
the  spectacle  of  an  active  and  industrious  people  occupi- 
ed in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  exhibits  a  more  bustling  aspect  than  most  of  the 
English  towns,  owing  to  the  more  numerous  population 
contained  within  a  smaller  space.  On  the  Sunday,  how- 
ever, the  scene  suddenly  changos.  Puritanism  then  ex- 
ercises all  its  rigour  and  austerity,  and  reigns  despotic. 
The  streets  are  quite  deserted  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  if 
one  meets  a  few  solitary  passengers,  they  are  sure  to  be 
strangers,  astonished,  as  it  were,  to  find  themselves  alone 
in  a  great  capital,  in  the  streets  of  which  they  could 
hardly  force  a  passage  the  evening  before,  owing  to  the 
dense  crowd  passing  to  and  fro  in  every  direction. 

On  the  first  sound  of  the  church  bell,  which  ushers  in 
the  Sabbath,  long  files  of  devout  Christians  proceed 
solemnly  along  the  streets  on  their  way  to  church.  All 
appears  silent  as  the  grave  when  this  noiseless  movement 
ceases ;  nor  is  the  ntillness  of  the  scene  interrupted  till 
the  conclusion  of  divinfe  service  enables  the  crowd  to  re- 
turn home.  They  meet  again  in  the  evening  to  listen  to 
endless  sermons,  that  supply  the  place  of  the  profane 
amusements  in  which  other  countries,  less  rigid  m  their 
religious  feelings,  are  wont  to  indulge.  No  one  drives 
to  ciiurch  ;  and  the  only  vehicles  met  with  are  some  of 
the  public  malls,  or  private  carriages,  the  owners  of 
which  hope  to  escape,  by  driving  into  the  country,  the 
ennui  which  could  not  foil  to  await  thetn  in  town. 

Religion  in  Scotland  forbids  every  thought,  and  the 
Jaw  everr  act,  which  have  not  God  for  their  object.  For 
twenty-rour  hours,  one  is  not  permitted  to  do  more  than 
pray  or  meditate,  with  folded  arms,  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
votion. The  most  innocent  games  and  recreations — even 
music  is  forbidden,  and  one  must  only  speak  of  matters 
relating  to  religion  or  divine  worship. 

Edinburgh,  like  the  greater  part  of  English  towns, 
has  no  public  promenades;  but  the  flags  of  its  large  and 
open  streets,  and  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity,  in  a  great 
measure  supply  the  want. 

The  great  desideratum  in  Scotland  is  a  milder  climate, 
which  would  permit  one  to  enjoy  the  varied  aspect  of  tliat 
beautifiil  country.    **  Does  it  always  ram  in  Scotland  7*' 


was  our  question  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  **  Not  always," 
he  replied ;  **  it  occasionally  snows."  This  joke  is  not 
altogether  devoid  of  truth.  The  atmosphere  is  humid, 
foggy,  and  charged  with  violent  winds.  In  summer 
alone  can  one  rely  on  many  days  of  fine  weather ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  those  excursions  into  the  Highlands,  to 
which  the  beauties  of  the  site,  with  its  romantic  scenery, 
invite  the  traveller,  can  seldom  terminate  without  some 
degree  of  disappointment,  unless  they  be  undertaken  be- 
tween intervals  of  rain,  when  you  still  are  in  fear  of  a  re- 
turn of  unfavourable  weather.  Summer  is  the  only  sea- 
son which  admits  of  an  exception  to  this  rule. 


HOLYROOD. 


During  the  period  of  my  sojourn  at  Edinburgh, 
Charles  X.  and  his  august  and  unfortunate  family  resid- 
ed at  Holyrood.  It  was  a  sentiment  of  duty,  of  gratitude, 
and  affection,  which  called  me  to  their  abode.  I  had 
served  the  Bourbons  all  my  life ;  they  had  been  always 
kind  to  me  and  mine.  They  desired  the  happiness  of 
their  country ;  and  they  had  succeeded  in  procuring  it. 
They  would  have  fixed  that  happiness  upon  a  firm  basis, 
if  the  spirit  of  faction  bad  not  impeded  them.  I  owed 
them  every  respect  and  attachment,  and  came  to  acquit 
myself  of  these  duties. 

The  palace  of  Holyrood,  which  the  king  inhabited,  is 
composed  of  a  fa9aae  terminated  at  either  end  by  a 
species  of  wing  or  pavilion,  flanked  by  small  towers. 
To  this  pavilion  are  joined  the  wings  of  a  modem  build- 
ing. The  square  court  formed  by  Uiis  disposition  of  the 
building  is  surrounded  b^  arcades,  resembling  the  clois- 
ters of  ancieni  monasteries.  The  principal  building  and 
the  two  wings,  built  long  after  the  fa^e,  which  apper- 
tained to  the  palace  of  the  Scottish  kings,  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely simple  architecture.  To  the  left,  as  you  enter, 
is  the  apartment  formerly  occupied  by  Mary  Stuart 
The  furniture  remain^  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
existed  during  the  life-time  of  this  princess ;  and  is  in- 
deed carefully  preserved.  The  portraits  of  Rizzio,  plac- 
ed in  the  most  conspicuous  pails  of  the  wainscot,  and 
over  the  chimney  of  the  oratory,  attest  the  undi^^ised 
openness  of  the  princesses  affections.  The  cicerone  of 
the  palace  was  very  anxious  to  make  me  perceive  on  the 
flooring  the  blood  of  the  Italian  who  fell  under  the  dag- 
gers orhis  assassins ;  but,  whether  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  place,  or  to  my  incredulity,  I  must  freely  confess 
I  saw  no  trace  of  blood,  though  I  was  guilty  of  the  per- 
haps pardonable  politeness  of^  saying  that  I  perceived  it 
This  is  a  species  of  complaisance  which  is  pleasing  to 
Scotsmen,  and  which  a  well-bred  man  should  not  refuse. 

The  approach  to  Holyrood  is  through  numerous 
small  and  filthy  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  occupied  by 
the  lowest  and  most  wretched  class  of  the  population. 
The  palace  is  in  one  of  those  valleys  which  intersect 
Edinburgh  :  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  palace  itself 
had  been  destined  for  the  reception  of  illustrious  exiles, 
with  whose  misfortunes  it  was  intended  to  be  in  keep- 
ing, for  nothing  can  be  more  eloomy  than  its  position, 
between  two  mountains  of  the  most  sombre  aspect, 
which  offered  to  its  inmates  no  other  vista  than  the 
skies,  every  earthly  prospect  being  shut  out  from  view. 
The  internal  distribution  of  the  palace  presents  a  suite 
of  immense  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  imper- 
fectly concealed  by  ancient  tapestry.  Antique  chairs, 
Gothic  sofas,  the  dilapidated  state  of  which  was  dis- 
guised by  Indian  calico,  beds  with  serge  curtains,  and 
a  billiard-table  ; — these  composed  the  whole  of  the  fur- 
niture. The  reception  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Ix>uis  the  Fourteenth,  in  this  habitation  of  the  Stuarts, 
could  not  fail  to  prove  to  them  that  Holyrood  had 
changed  hands.  It  seemed  as  if,  implacable  in  her 
recollections  of  the  past,  the  usurpation  which  had 
deprived  the  Stuarts  of  their  rights,  designed  to  call  to 
the  bar  of  its  tribunal  a  family  of  kings  fugitive  in  its 
turn,  and  to  arraign  the  generous  hospitality  which,  in 
the  days  of  its  power,  it  had  bestowed  upon  another 
royal  family,  whose  fate  afforded  matter  for  such  pain- 
ful comparisons. 

At  St.  Germain,  the  sovereign  of  the  palace  descend- 
ed  the  staircase  to  receive  at  the  door  the  wandering 
English  monarch ;  but  at  Holyrood  the  exiled  French 
monarch  was  not  soothed  by  the  like  consolation.  At 
Holyrood,  instead  of  a  powerful  sovereign,  a  hall, 
porter,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand,  did  the 
honours,  and  opened  the  doors  of  apartments  cold, 
cheerless,  and  desolate.  In  place  of  a  strong  box 
Blled  with  gold,  for  the  use  of  the  exiled  monarches 
privy  purse,  there  lay  on  the  table  certain  filthy 
papers' hardly  legible;  writs  of  capias,  and  writs  of 
seizure  of  effects,  were  the  oonsolatlons  which  met 


the  eye  of  the  exiled  monarch  in  a  foreign  Und.  The 
brutal  indifference  of  the  nineleenlh  century  wu  wb. 
stituted  for  the  delicate  and  sampinoof  coarlct^ofthe 
seventeenth  ;  in  fine,  a  constitutional  king  of  En^imd 
was  the  host,  instead  of  an  absolute  monarch  ofFriacr 
William  Uw  Fourth  instead  of  Louit  the  Foorieenih. 
I  shall  avoid  mixing  up  with  details  calculatei)  ooly  ^ 
gratify    an   idle  curiosity,  other  recitals  of  i  griter 
character,  and  replete  with  instrnclion,  which  ire  n. 
clusively  tho  province  of  history.   I  will  not  descri^ 
those  scenes  of  sorrow  when  three  genertUoos  </ 
kings  opposed,  to  the  assaults  of  misfortune,  i  ciIq 
dignity,  unembittercd  remembrances  of  past  pndeur 
and  hopos,  with  which  no  feelings  of  resenlmeot  tert 
mingled.     I  will  not  paint  the  suffering  vinBcoTiiig 
from  whose  mouth  no  word  of  hatred  or  rtrt^hj 
ever  fallen,  and  who  has  never  expressed  a  vit  thkii 
had  not  for  its  object  the  happiness  of  Frana-.ttitjier 
will  1  relate  how,  as  in  the  days  of  their  poittud 
prosperity,  distress  was  no  sooner  known  than  r^: 
every  other  habit  of  the  Tuileries  had  been  laid  v4; 
this  alone  was  breserved.     The  playfrJ  innoceoct,^ 
graceful  deportment,  tho  precocious  talents  of  a  di 
threw  even  a  charm  over  the  sadness  of  the  meeli^i 
at  Holyrood.    Happiness  in  the  choice  of  words  cw- 
lessiy  scattered  here  and  there  during  the  prognar 
his  amusements,  sallies  of  wit  announcing  not  oolu 
lively  imagination  but  a  judgment  already  formed, « 
elevated  mind,  called  up  the  expression  of  real  pk 
sure  in  countenances  to  whose  features  tu  ezpreM 
of  grief  had  become  familiar. 

The. good-nature  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  'inf^ 
rent  in  those  frequent  acts  of  munificence  aod  thia 
which  the  sight  of  misfortune  never  fails  to  elkiL  h 
memory  is  not  only  retentive  but  well  stortd  & 
speaks  with  equal  fluency  tho  French,  Gennas,^ 
and  English  languages.  Gymnastic  exerci8ea»*ki 
he  had  been  early  accustomed,  tended  to  ^s^t 
him  a  dexterity  and  elegance  of  manners  vkid  u- 
tinguish  his  deportment  and  all  his  moveBefiU&t 
could  not  fail  to  attract  notice,  were  he  not  a!rad,it 
his  birth  and  premature  importance,  anobjwicip 
ral  and  undisguised  interest. 

The  following  anecdotes  will  give  an  ideaofhii^ 
vated  mind,  and  the  readiness  and  tact  of  bis  sfii 
When  the  exiled  family  was  about  to  quit  Lo! 
Castle,  where  the^  had  taken  up  their  temporary 
on  tlieir  first  arrival,  in  order  to  repair  to  Eduil 
his  sister,  who,  it  had  been  arranged,  sbooiii 
by  way  of  London,  entertained  her  brother  vitb 
pleasure  she  should  have  in  visiting  the  capital  *^ 
will  you  see,**  said  the  young  princess,  **  that  caa  0 
bly  mterest  you  in  a  sea  voyage?**  **The  ea*' 
France,**  was  his  reply.  And  the  ill  conceaW* 
started  into  his  eye,  and  drew  corresponding  lev* 
all  who  heard  a  reply,  inspired  by  so  affecting  i^ 
ment,  expressed  with  such  dignified  simplicity. 

On  my  departure  from  London  for  Edinbu-Ti* 
dame,  Duchess  of  Berri,  begged  of  me  tocouRy*'' 
son  a  dog  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  icrf '*''*' 
of  which,  in  consequence  of  tho  events  of  J^i^*^ 
ed  him  inexpressible  grief.  The  uncxpeclii|W^ 
the  dog,  of  which  he  had  given  up  all  hope,^^**^ 
posed  tohavo  left  the  young  prince  little  leienKto** 
to  a  visit  of  pure  etiquette;  such,"however,  was  n**^* 


The  caresses  of  poor  Zzmt,  her  evident  deligi<*5fl 
seeing  her  master,  did  not  interfere  foranxB"^* 
that  dignity  with  which  he  deemed  it  beco(Dii|l>^ 
ceive  me.  ^  ^ 

I  shortened  a  visit  which  the  prince  tr^^  ■•  t 
long^,  but  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  fro"  *^ 
joining  apartment  where  I  remained  a  rew  n*^'*'!^  u 
resolution  the  royal  child  must  have  dispbyei'*^^ 
could  thus  check,  in  my  presence,  the  c^P^^^V^ 
bursts  of  joy,  to  which  he  now  gave  firee  vent,**'^ 
ing  his  fiivourite  dog  so  unexpectedly  restored tofe* 

The  archers  of  Edinburgh  wished  the  vounjpn^^ 
assist  at  their  sports.  One  of  their  body  *^^^ 
infbrm  him  whether  the  duke  would  do  them  t^^ 
to  accept  their  invitation.  The  answer  in  the  «ffrrj 
which  I  was  directed  to  return,  caused  preptn*'* 


be  made  for  the  prinoe*s  reception.  ^^ 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  princ^  found  l^'J^ 
in  fiiU  costume,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  gloves,  aw 
thing  necessary  for  the  sport,  in  readiness  ^^rw^  ^ 
His  first  attempts  in  archery  were  not  '"^^^**^i(ri 
impatience  was  about  to  spoil  bis  sport :  wbeOi  ^^ 
to  his  self  possession  by  a  few  words  whispcnHi  ' 
by  his  under  governor,  he  requested  the  pP*^"j^.  n 
company  to  show  him  the  manner  oi  **^*°^^iJ- 
drew  his  bow  and  reached  the  mirk.   Oni«*** 
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tempt,  he  prored  equally  successful ;  and  he  would  have 
Tentured  a  third  time,  had  he  not  been  advised  not  to 
compromise  the  reputation  he  had  just  acquired. 

**  Sir,**  said  the  duke  to  the  captain,  **  your  company 
U  full,  I  suppose  ?'* 
**  No,  monscigneur,**  replied  the  captain. 
**WiU  you  admit  another  archer?"  said  the  duke. 
«*  Will  you  have  me  ?" 

*^  We  should  be  too  highly  honoured,'*  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

•*  Where  is  your  muster-roll  1"^  said  the  prince.    "  I 

wish  to  inscribe  my  name  ;**  and  on  the  moment,  the 

muster-roll  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  a  Bourbon. 

A  few  days  aflerwards,  the  archers  presented  to  tJie 

prince  a  complete  uniform  of  their  company.  The  Duke 

of  Bordeaux  exhibits  a  marked  predilection  for  every 

thing  that  relates  to  military  science,  a  predilection  that 

would,  no  doubt,  materially  interfere  with  bis  other 

Btudic«k  i^  c&^  ^61^  Qo^  taken  to  control  and  reg^te 

it. 

The  best  encouragement  that  can  be  held  out  to  him, 
is  the  promise  of  allov/ing  him  to  witness  military  evolu- 
tiooa.  One  day,  when  attending  a  review,  he  was  struck 
with  the  martial  air  which  a  pair  of  huge  mustachios 
gave  to  one  of  the  officers. 

**  How  fine  these  mustachios  look  !*'  said  ho ;  **  would 
that  mine  were  already  grown  !**  At  this  moment,  his 
eye  directed  itself  to  the  seamed  and  war-worn  counte- 
nance of  one  of  his  suite,  who  had  a  slash  on  his  cheek. 
**■  There  is,**  said  he,  **  something  better  still  than  mus- 
tachios— an  honourable  scar,  like  that  which  distinguishes 
Lavillate.  Let  but  the  occasion  arise,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  be  like  him.**  So  saying,  he  threw  himself 
into  tJie  arms  of  the  officer,  and  embraced  with  enthusi- 
asm  the  proud  record  of  his  bravery. 

These  anecdotes,  selected  from  a  countless  number, 
afford  sufficient  indications  of  the  generous  and  dignified 
sentiments  which  adorn  this  youthffal  prince,  and  are  a 
presage  of  what  we  may  expect  from  an  education  di- 
rected upon  the  soundest  principles,  and  pursued  in  the 
school  of  misfortune 

The  noble  character  of  the  Scots  exhibited  itself  in 
the  <M>nduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  towards  the 
royal  family  of  France.  If  our  princes  were  unsparing 
of  acts  of  bounty,  the  generous  people  who  profited  by 
thenn  were  not  slow  in  testifying  their  gratitude. 

WTierever  the  king  went,  the  most  profound  respect 
was  manifested  towards  him  by  persons  of  every  shade 
of  political  opinion.  The  lower  dasses  of  socie^,  to  whose 
necessities  the  purse  of  Charles  X.  was  always  open,  ex- 
hibited not  only  a  sentiment  of  respect,  but  of  affection 
to  their  generous  benefactor.   May  we  not  trace  in  those 
points  of  resemblance  (of  which  the  Scots  have,  per- 
hap0,  an  instinctive  rather  than  a  settled  idea)  that  are 
found  to  exist  between  the  misfortunes  of  a  royal  family 
still  vivid  in  their  recollections,  and  the  more  recent  sor- 
rows of  another,  the  origin  of  the  species  of  veneration 
which  they  evinced  towards  the  royal  exiles,  when  they 
came  to  sock,  in  the  palace  of  the  Stuarts,  that  a^lum 
denied  them  in  the  land  on  which  they  had  conferred 
every  blessing  during  a  sway  of  eight  centuries  7  How- 
ever overwhelming  their  adversity,  however  signal  their 
bounties,  was  it  possible  that  respect  and  gratitude  could, 
in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  cause  an  attachment  so 
powerful  as  to  givo-to  separation  the  character  of  public 
calamity,  felt  alike  by  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  re- 
ligious beliefs  ?    Assuredly  not.    llie  homage  paid  to  the 
exiled  Bourbons  must  have  had  a  retrospect  to  the  unfor- 
tunate  Stuart  family. 

General  sorrow,  I  may  say  desolation,  was  manifested 
throughout  the  town,  when  it  was  known  that  the  king 
had  determined  to  quit  Edinburgh.  The  most  lively  re- 
grets were  expressed  by  the  magistrates,  the  corpora- 
tions, and  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
person  of  his  majesty. 

The  day  of  departure  was  a  memorable  one.  The 
whole  population  lined  the  road  from  Holyrood  to  Leith, 
where  the  embarkation  was  to  take  place.  The  streets, 
the  windows,  nay,  even  the  tope  of  the  houses,  firom 
whence  a  last  farewell  could  bo  taken  of  the  illustrious 
exiles,  were  filled  with  spectators  of  the  affecting  scene. 
As  propriety  did  not  admit  of  those  popular  demon- 
strations  which  arc  only  exhibited  towards  native  sove- 
reigns, the  people  of  Scotland  supf^ed  the  place  of  these 
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affifctionate  testimonies  by  a  more  touching  mark  of 
delicacy.  It  was  arranged  that  each  person  m  the  vast 
crowd  should  wave,  in  silence,  either  a  white  handker- 
chief  or  riband,  as  tlie  cortege  should  pass  along.-  By  so 
doing,  the  people  presented  to  (he  royal  view  a  colour 
which  recalled  the  recollection  of  more  prosperous  times. 
A  generous  flattery  dispelled,  for  a  moment  at  least, 
from  a  heart  in  which  grief  had  taken  up  her  abode, 
those  sensations  consequent  upon  existing  misfertune, 
and  threw  over  the  past  a  consoling  remembrance,  which 
would  afford  a  resting-place  to  hope,  whenever  it  should 
have  to  recall  tJie  days  of  past  sorrow  and  regret. 

SCOTTISH  SOCIETY. 

All  that  hospitality  presents  as  most  attractive  to  a 
stranger — all  that  knowledge  offers  as  most  varied,  are 
feund  combined  in  the  society  of  Edinburgh.  In  no  city 
in  Europe  does  he  find  a  greater  anxiety  dispkyed  to 
win  his  good  opinion.  These  dispositions  appear  inspir- 
ed by  tlie  desire  to  set  off  to  advantage  a  land  cherished 
by  the  natives  with  an  attachment  bordering  upon  wor- 
ship. 

The  Scots  have  considerable  pretensions  to  science, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  the  artn.  Each 
individual  seeks  to  excel  in  some  particular  branch ;  from 
this  desire  results  a  more  general  education  titan  exists 
elsewhere,  and  a  necessity  of  displaying  it  This,  wliich 
at  the  first  blush  might  appear  a  questionable  merit,  is, 
in  truth,  a  real  advantage. 

The  Scottish  ladies  exhibit  a  laudable  desire  to  please, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  attain  their  object  Tall, 
of  fair  complexion,  and  feirer  skin,  they  are  in  general 
rather  handsome  than  pretty.  They  atone  for  that  deli- 
cacy  of  feature  which  nature  sometimes  denies  tliem,  by 
their  gifled  minds  and  graceful  manners.  One  can 
hardly  remain  for  a  few  moments  in  the  society  of  a 
Scottish  lady,  without  being  convinced  that  they  succeed 
in  the  most  important  object  of  woman*B  life — in  the  ta- 
lent of  pleasing.  Their  beauty  is  resplendent  at  a  ball ; 
their  wit  imparts  to  their  conversation  an  uncommon  in- 
terest ;  in  point  of  education,  and  in  their  system  of  do- 
mestic economy,  they  do  not  differ  fVom  Englishwomen. 

Scotsmen  are  serious  yet  urbane  in  their  manners; 
their  politeness  is  more  phant  than  that  of  their  English 
ncighiMurs,  and  adapts  itself  more  readily  to  continental 
forms.  They  possess  in  the  highest  degree  an  expression 
indicative  of  readiness  to  oblige,  a  character  of  hospitali- 
ty and  benevolence,  which  are  never  belied  when  their 
smcerity  is  put  to  tlie  test 

They  are  in  general  of  hi^h  stature,  and  ha7o  paid 
homage  to  that  physical  quality,  by  creating  a  club  in 
the  capital,  under  the  name  of  the  Six  Feet  Club.  To 
be  six  feet  in  height  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  ad- 
mittance. Without  the  adventitious  aid  of  such  a  stature, 
the  bravest  soldier,  the  most  distinguished  writer,  could 
not  obtain  admission.  Wallace  himself,  if  he  returned  to 
earth  with  the  short  stature  accorded  to  him  by  history 
— Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  without  being  a  short  man,  was 
not  of  tlic  required  height — would  bom  necessarily  have 
been  rejected. 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

The  affection  of  Scotland  fer  the  last  members  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  was  a  sentiment  long  preserved  in  the 
national  breast  Th'iB  affection  was  fostered  by  the  at- 
tempts of  that  unfortunate  family  to  recover  tlie  tlirone, 
and  by  the  very  measures  so  energetically  adopted  to  re- 
press it  Even  now  they  cherish  a  tender  and  religious 
sentiment  for  the  memory  of  the  3tuarts ;  a  sentiment 
which,  perhaps,  throws  an  air  of  coldness  over  their  feel- 
ings towards  a  sovereign  imposed  upon  them  ratlicr  by 
victory  than  by  their  free  choice.  Incorporated  with 
Great  Britain,  they  still  remain  Scottish  ;  and  parllcipat. 
ing  in  the  general  interests  of  England,  they  nevertheless 
keep  always  a  steady  eye  on  those  particular  considera- 
tions whidi  have  for  object  their  native  land. 

Their  aristocracy  still  reside,  and  maintain  their  in- 
fluence, amongst  them.  Their  religion  differing  too 
from  that  of  England  in  some  of  its  doctrines,  is  ren- 
dered still  more  dissimilar  by  tli(2  rigidity  of  its  practice. 
And  though  the  langaago  spoken  by  the  better  classes 
is  common  to  boUi  countries,  still  the  pronunciation  of 
the  Scottish  is  distinguished  by  an  accent  wlrich  is  readily 
apparent  in  the  first  words  spoken  by  one  of  that  nation. 


Several  Scottish  regiments  have  retained^  in  their 
uniform,  many  striking  parts  of  their  national  costume, 
as  if  they  desigfned  to  prot6st  against  the  conquest  of 
(heir  country^  by  refusing  to  amalgamate  their  costumes 
and  their  manners  with  uiose  of  their  conquerors. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Scots  have  a  national  music,  of  which  they  are 
exceedingly  proud.  This  claim  is  founded  on  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  national  ballads,  of  a  simple  and  drawling 
melody,  of  a  mefancholy  turn,  little  varied  in  its  expres- 
sion or  elaborated  in  tho  composition,  hut  not  wholly 
devoid  of  a  pleasing  effect 

Their  milsical  system  wa»  eridently  adopted  in  the 
very  infancy  of  the  art,  and  has  preserved  its  original 
defects.  It  recalls  those  by-gone  times  when  Ossian  and 
the  Scottish  bards  attuned  their  poems  to  music.  It 
may  safely  be  averred  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
Scottish  ballads  were  composed  by  these  early  bards :  tho 
ail's  arc  6ven  now  calculated  to  excite  their  cuthusiasin. 
I  draw  from  (his  a  conclusion  more  favourable  to  the 
national  character  than  to  the  musical  taste  of  the  Scots. 
A  spirit  of  nationality  could  alone,  in  fact,  account  for 
the  enthusiasm  felt  by  a  whole  nation  for  compositions, 
the  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  merit  of  which  consists 
in  their  early  origin. 


In  the  Scottish  regiments,  th^  dnim  arid  other  in- 
struments give  way  to  the  bagpipe,  their  national  and 
favourite  instrument  Hs  harsh  sounds  seem  calculated 
neither  to  soothe  the  ear,  nor  to  excite  the  vJalour  of  the  * 
soldier.*  Independenfly  of  this,  the  bagpipe  appears  aft 
instrument  little  calculated  to  convey  to  any  distance,  or 
to  a  largo  assemblage  of  men,  the  commands  which  it  is 
usual  to  transmit  by  means  of  the  trdmpct  and  the  drum; 
but  the  Scots  remember  that  the  sounds  of  this  instru- 
ment challenged  to  victory  the  clans  of  Wallace,  tho 
armies  of  Robert  Bruce,  and,  in  no  less  a  degree,  the 
Highland  regiments  of  our  own  timet 

The  Highlanders  have  preserved  tho  oostume  of  their 
forefathers,  in  defiance  of  its  unsuitablcncss  fer  the 
climate  of  tiiexr  country.  This  costume  consists  of  a  bon^ 
net,  which  covers  only  the  top  of  the  head ;  a  piece  eff 
square  plaid^  Intended  to  support  a  doak  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  in  a  manner  far  more  picturesque  than 
convenient ;  a  lower  garment,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of 
a  petticoat,  called  a  kilt,  and  which,  leaving  uncovered  a 
part  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  presents  a  feeble  barrier  against 
the  habitual  coldness  of  the  atmosphere.  Nothing  dis.* 
plays  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  the  attaoliment  of 
the  Scots  to  tlieir  national  customs  than  their  perse ver-* 
anco  in  this  costume,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  ineonve' 
nient  and  short  stockings,  despite  their  manifest  sin- 
gularity and  disadvantages. 

The  singular  luiion  dT  English  jaekots,  and  a  shako 
with  black  feathers,  complete  the  dress  of  the  Scottish 
soldier.  The  cross-barred  stockings  of  the  llighlandert 
fastened  bv  a  red  garter,  and  his  shoe  covert  with  a 
large  brass  buckle,  must  prove  highly  incommodious, 
and  form  a  revolting  contrast  with  tlio  dress  of  every 
civilised  army  in  Europe,  in  which  such  severe  regula.< 
tions  have,  of  late,  been  adopted. 

It  may  be  concluded,  from  this  obstinate  adherence  to 
a  dress  neither  in  harmony  with  the  age*  the  personal 
comfert  of  tho  wearer,  the  customs  of  other  oountries, 
nor  even  with  tlie  existing  state  of  Scottish  civilisation, 
that  this  people  wish  to  retain  the  customs  imprinted  on 
their  character  by  the  seal  of  centuries,  that  they  wish  to 
protest  against  those  changes  which  have  been  forced 
upon  them,  and  those  witfi  which  they  now  consider 
themselves  threatened,  and  that  they  prefer  their  nation- 
ality, though  attended  with  so  many  inoonveniences,  to 
changes  fer  which  they  arc  not  desirous  to  pay  the  price 
of  an  abandonment  of^  tlieir  cherished  traditions;  even 
though  such  traditions  and  customs  may  contrast  witli 
what  prevails  in  every  other  country,  and  with  their 
own  manifest  progress  in  the  path  of  civilisation. 


The  Scots,  on  becoming  United  to  England,  preserved 


*  The  Baron  should  hare  said  tho  French  soldier 
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th«  Uws  which  regv^ted  their  systein  of  property,  as 
well  as  some  parts  of  their  ancient  constitution.  The 
territorial  divisions  of  Scotland,  her  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative forms,  have  remained  unchanged. 

The  Scottish  parliament  has  been  united  to  that  of 
England;  the  members  they  send  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  latter 
kingdom.  The  sixteen  peers  deputed  by  Scotland  to  the 
nppcr  house,  are  chosen  by  the  other  peers,  and  for  the 
whole  duration  of  parliament 

The  constitution  of  the  Scottish  clergy  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  English  churdi.  They  approxi- 
mate more  to  Luther  in  their  religious  tenets,  wliich 
exhibits  a  severity  of  principles  more  vexatious  and  irk- 
some in  the  practice.  Along  with  the  dogma  of  puri- 
tanism,  the  Scottish  Velifirion  has  adopted  the  spirit  of  dark 
intolerance  peculiar  to  uiat  sect :  it  rejects  episcopacy  ; 
and  unlike  the  cicrgv  of  the  English  church,  its  minis- 
ters collect  no  tithes  for  their  support. 


THE  HIGHLANDS. 

He  who  loves  the  aspect  of  a  country  which  partakes 
of  the  natural  and  the  grand,  he  who  is  pleased  with 
manners  which  savour  of  mountain  originality,  cannot 
fail  to  be  charmed  with  a  visit  to  the  Highlands. 

However  mountainous  the  country  may  be,  however 
decorated  by  beautiful  lakes,  Scotland  has  no  kind  of  re- 
semblance  to  Switzerland,  to  which  country  it  is  habitu- 
ally compared.  It  possesses  not  those  bold  forelands, 
those  imposing  rocks,  those  detached  masses,  that  spread 
of  green  sward,  those  handsome  forests,  which  consti- 
tute the  charm  of  Helvetia.  Scotland,  moreover,  is  defi- 
cient  in  that  cultivation,  in  that  feature  of  comparative 
wealth  and  civilisation,  which  are  amon|f  the  admired 
advantages  of  happy  Switzerland.  The  disposition,  too, 
of  the  kkes  is  different  It  rarely  happens  that  the 
border  of  the  landscape  is  cut  out  in  the  same  fashion  as 
in  Switzerland  ;  and  the  conformation  of  the  mountains 
of  the  two  countries  differ  in  as  remarkable  a  degree. 
In  Scotland,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  resemble  inclin. 
ed  planes  reaching  to  the  verge  of  calm  and  transparent 
waters.  Cows,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  stags,  feed  in  the 
midst  of  small  underwoods,  while  in  the  distance  one 
sees,  here  and  there,  thinly  scattered  trees.  Occasional- 
ly, fields,  inclosed  with  hedges,  yield  a  miserable  crop  of 
rye  or  oats,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  an  indifferent 
bread.  In  more  attractive  views,  the  eye  ifow  and  then 
reposes  on  the  prospect  of  shooting-boxes,  and  of  distant 
mansion^  rordy  to  be  met  with,  owing  to  the  inconceiv- 
able  extent  of  the  estates :  a  principal  mansion  on  each 
estate,  and  a  few  shooting-boxes,  resorted  to  by  the  own- 
ers and  their  friends  during  the  snmpier  months,  do  not 
exist  in  sufficient  number  to  give  the  country  an  air  of 
comfort  and  activity.  The  Highlands  present,  according- 
'  ]y,a  rugged  and  buren  appearance,  which  fills  the  mind 
with  nimnoholy. 

There  ore,  however,  some  exeeptiona  to  the  exelu- 
sivo  possession  of  the  soil  by  its  titular  lords.  Com- 
fortable and  even  elegant  houses  are  oflen  seen,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  higher  aristocracy  The  descend- 
ants of  the  chiefs  of  ancient  clans  still  retain  posses, 
sion  of  extensive  estates.  In  oddition  to  their  character 
of  owners  of  the  soil,  they  superadd  on  extensive  influ- 
ence over  oil  those  of  the  clan  who  bear  their  name 
and  wear  their  favourite  plaid.  These  chiefs  of  dans 
keep  up  the  hospitality  of  the  olden  time,  with  all  its 
generous  confidence  and  cordial  warmth  of  manner. 
The  introduction  to  one  family  of  distinction,  in  Scot 
land,  is  sufficient  to  obtain  for  the  stranger  a  ready  ad- 
roittanee  into  the  best  society  in  the  country;  and  bo  is 
received  in  their  circles  with  a  warmth  and  cordiality 
which,  in  other  countries,  are  reserved  for  relatives,  or 
old  and  intimate  friends.  Should  the  family  with  whom 
the  guest  is  staying,  make  a  visiting  excursion,  he  is 
taken  with  them,  and  presented  by  some  one  of  the 
family  whose  acquaintance  he  has  first  made ;  and  his 
greatest  difficulty  lies  in  resisting  the  good  things  wliich 
the  hospitality  and  custom  of  the  Highlands  heap  upon 
him:  a  hospitality  and  custom  to  which  a  stranger 
cannot  naturalise  himself  in  a  short  time.  There  are 
indeed  few  strangers  of  whose  social,  gastronomic,  and 
drinking  powers,  the  Scots  must  not  entertain  a  rather 
contemptible  opinion,  looking  to  their  own  accomplish- 
ed feats  at  the  social  board. 

SPORTING  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

I  was  invited  to  a  shooting-pftrty  during  the  grouse 
season.  This  grouse  is  a  bird  of  the  partridge  specios, 
very  common  iu  the  Highlands.    I  set  off  on  a  High- 


land pony,  to  whose  natural  sagacity  I  trusted  myself 
as  oflen  as  occasion  arose,  and  whose  trained  expe- 
rience was  sufficient  to  lead  me  (failing  birds  in  onr 
quarter)  into  another,  where  to  find  them  was  almost 
certain. 

Grouse  exists  in  great  abundance  in  Scotland ;  but 
it  is  not  permitted,  by  an  ancient  usage  of  the  country, 
to  fire  twice  on  the  same  covoy  of  birds.  The  neces- 
sity of  seeking  fresh  coveys,  as  well  as  the  heavy  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  renders  grouse-shooting  a  very  fatiguing 
pastime. 

Stag-hunting  offers  a  pleasure  of  a  different  kind. 
The  sportsman  sets  out  accompanied  by  thirty  or  forty 
gamekeepers.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  stag  ap- 
proaches sufficiently  near  to  be  within  reach  of  the  ball 
of  his  pursuers :  he  almost  always  gains  the  ridge  of 
mountains  crowned  by  perpendicular  rocks,  forming  a 
species  of  natural  wail  of  four  or  five  feet  high. 
Bounding  over  those  walls,  he  considers  himself  safe, 
and  proceeds  leisurely  lo  graze.  The  huntsmen  ar- 
rive without  noise,  take  their  station,  and,  at  a  given 
signal,  many  of  the  stags  fall  victims  at  the  first  dis- 
charge. 

1'he  stag  often  afl^ords  a  nobler  sport,  when  hunted 
by  large  stag-hounds  of  a  prodigious  strength.  The 
dogs  in  general  attempt  to  seize  the  stag  by  the  throat 
or  by  the  ears ;  but  sometimes  their  force  is  expended 
before  they  can  make  these  attempts :  oftener  they 
succeed,  and  have  only  to  vanquish  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance which  their  antsgonict  opposes  to  them. 

The  Scottish  stag  is  infinitely  larger  than  the  stag  of 
the  continent;  his  courage  and  strength  render  him, 
also,  much  more  formidable  to  his  assailants.  The 
number  of  these  animals  has  so  greatly  increased,  that 
the  mountains  belonging  to  the  Dukeof  Athol  are  said 
to  contain  eight  thousand. 


MELTON-MOWBRAY. 

It  is  at  Melton  in  Leicestershire,  a  mountainous  and 
wooded  country,  intersected  by  valleys  and  deep  rivers, 
by  brooks,  and  hedges  defended  by  double  ditches, 
that  the  best  hunting  in  England  is  afibrded.  The 
country  is  not  remarkable  either  for  the  beauty  of  \U> 
sites,  or  as  presenting  those  enjoyments  which  a  small 
and  anciently-built  town,  totally  deprived  of  those 
comforts  of  which  the  English  fihow  themselves  so  jea- 
lous, is  the  least  calculated  to  yield.  The  sportsman, 
however,  accords  the  preference  to  Melton,  because  it 
unites,  and  comprises  within  itself,  all  that  variety  of 
Jifficulties  which  a  sportsman  finds  not  only  a  pleasure 
but  a  glory  in  surmounting.  It  may  be  also  that  Eng- 
lish foxes — like  the  amateurs  who  bunt  them — appear 
to  delight  in  dangers,  and  congregate  in  preference 
round  Melton.  They  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish  a  supply  for  the  consi- 
derable destruction  which  yearly  takes  place. 

There  is  not  a  hunt  which  may  not  afford  food  for  a 
fortnight's  conversation.  The  brooks  and  ditches  clear- 
ed,  the  rivers  swam  over,  the  broken  limbs  and  ribs, 
the  borbos  killed — such  are  the  anecdotes  which  form 
the  inevitable  episodes  of  these  charming  parties ! 

Caricature,  which  seizes  on  every  thing  in  England, 
has  not  neglected  so  rich  a  subject ;  it  has  contrived  to 
turn  to  humorous  account  the  often  tragical  occurrences 
furnished  by  such  dangerous  amusements. 

The  keeping  up  of  what  is  called  an  establishment  at 
Melton,  entails  a  very  considerable  expense.  Tliis 
species  of  luxury  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  very  small 
number  of  wealthy  people.  No  Moltonian  can  dispense 
with  a  dozen  horses,  each  of  which  costs,  at  the  least, 
two  or  throe  hundred  guineas.  Some  stables  contain 
even  thirty.*  The  labour  of  a  bunleris  not  prolonged 
beyond  three  or  four  seasons.  From  the  care  bestowed 
upoo  them,  two  horses  require  the  atlondanco  of  one 
groom.  This  may  convey  some  idea  of  the  enoroioub 
expense  incidental  to  this  kind  of  enjoyment. 

TJic  intervals  between  hunting  days  are  filled  up  by 
brilliant  assemblages  at  the  country  mansions,  by  play, 
and  by  cock-fighting,  which  serve  as  pretexts  to  bets  of- 
ten amounting  to  a  very  ■considerable  sura. 

Melton  is  one  of  the  places  in  the  world  where  one  is 
most  careless  of  one's  purse  and  person,  and  where  the 
one  and  the  other  are  sacrificed  with  the  greatest  zest 


COCK-FIGHTING. 

If  the  character  of  nations  wore  to  be  studied  in  their 
popular  games,  special  attention  should  bo  bestowed  on 
cock-fighting,  which  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  amuse- 

•  Sir  Harry  Goodriclur's  contnin  fif\y.— 7Vons2a/or. 


ments  to  which  the  people  of  EogUnd  irs  OKNt  badly 
attached.* 

In  the  attention  paid  to  the  preservalbn  of  the  race  of 
these  birds,  a  spirit  of  order  and  perseverance  is  manifcal. 
ed.     In  the  enormous  bets  to  which  cock-fighUng  term 
as  a  pretext,  is  disdoeed  the  taste  for  a  sfiecMs  of  chune, 
the  caprices  of  which,  nevertheless,  offer  the  buds  of  4 
sort  or  calculation.    In  the  courage  of  the  bird,  the  idea 
of  a  resemblance  with  that  of  man  presents  iiMlf;  and  ia 
tlio  tragic^  oonchision  of  the  strug^  the  need  of  an  im. 
prcssion  lively  enough  to  excite  iroaginatiou  which  1 
slight  movement  of  curioeity  could  not  agitate,   hi  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  of  all  classes  to  take  part  ior 
such  or  such  combatant,  without  an^  other  motire  tbn 
the  idea  of  the  moment  and  the  inspiration  of  phj,  a  li. 
militude  is  afibrded  to  that  ardour  which  uiducestlvfi^. 
Ush  to  engage  themselves,  fortune  as  well  as  |MnoB,ii 
political  quarrels  with  which  they  have  no  oooceiiL  In 
a  word,  in  all  the  details  of  a  frivokms  aniuaeiD6ot,ani 
of  summary  of  their  conduct  throughout  life  is  maiiilntai 

Celebrated  by  its  fox-hunts.  Melton  is  not  len  nam- 
ed by  its  cock-fights.  In  the  environs  of  this  towalfat 
most  celebrated  race  of  birds  is  bred;  and  here  it  ie  tk 
all  schemes  are  followed  which  are  likelj  to  add  to  tbt 
purity  of  breed,  and  to  increase,  by  crossing,  the  pdw- 
tion  of  the  cock.  It  is  in  the  environs  of  Meltoa  thai, 
from  the  peer  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the  &niMr,  oaj, 
even  to  the  groom«  the  passion  of  play  ooofbgndi  all 
rank.  Bets  are  Here  ofiered  and  accepted  witboot  en. 
mining  firom  whence  they  come,  or  into  what  handi  tkj 
fall. 

People  interest  themselves  no  less  about  the  geneaii^ 
of  a  cock  than  about  that  of  a  race-horse.    Any  ooofliDf 
of  these  birds  which  is  calculated  to  impair  the  brwi,ii 
repudiated  witli  as  much  horror,  as  a  derogatory  nini^ 
in  the  family  of  their  owners.    And  in  this  claawU 
of  social  distinctions,  aristocracy,  with  all  iti  prelaici 
and  the  rigour  of  its  despotism,  eondeseonds  to  iiifat 
in  the  manner  of  breeding  fowls. 

Thanks  to  the  care  token  of  the  ancestry  of  the  n^ 
— which  is  traced  back  through  several  geaeratiu- 
you  are  sure  that  the  birds  destmed  to  fight  have  vluiit 
called  blood,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  deseend,  byin» 
interrupted  succession  of  grandsires  of  noble  origin,  &«s 
a  stock  capable  of  furnishing  combatants  well  soitdl? 
their  courage  for  the  arena  in  which  they  exhibit  tha 
valour. 

Cock-fighting  has  iU  laws,  as  rigorously  obacrred  » 
those  which  regulated  the  paMOS  of  a  toaraaoieDt,  or 
as  the  brutal  rules  observed  in  the  bozing-inilcbo  a 
London.  .    , 

The  great  bets  are  made  on  the  success  of  a  aensf 
fights  between  a  certain  number  of  cocks*  Thuft,att 
better  fetches  about  thirty  of  these  birds,  and  dii^ 
them  into  three  parties.  He  opposes  one  of  them  to  » 
bird  presented  by  his  adverwry,  and  the  bet  ia  »djp¥ 
lo  the  better  whose  champions  have  been  most  firaqoo? 
conquerors,  first  in  each  party,  and  afisrwaida  ia  tff«> 
the  throe  parties. 

Otlier  bets  are  offered  even  during  the  battk,0J 
chances  which  it  presents;  and  it  is  thus  that  tfaetx''^ 
rapidity  of  jud^ent  of  the  betters  are  colled  i*««*" 
ciee.    A  knowing  eye  conjectures,  from  ^"IJ^ 
which  o  oock  enters  upon  ond  maintains  o  ^'^'C^^ 
the  blows  he  gives  and  receives;  fitwn  the  eftct  profi^ 
on  his  countenance  by  o  womid  inflicted  on  ""^^^ 
a  part  of  the  body,  the  probable  issue  of  the  <»°*'^^ 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  oookpit,  the  »pe**J^ 
propose,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  cry  out  bets,  «^ 
are  accepted  with  the  same  readiness,  the  F®1*^**^. 
rying  according  to  the  opinion  which  the  better  e»»' 
tains  of  the  result  ^^ 

A  circukr  boll,  fiimished  with  steps  which  eiu»/' 
to  descend  into  the  pit  is  filled  with  spectators.  Ti^ 
appear,  bearing  silk  bags,  on  which  the  "^^^"^ 
their  masters  arc  richly  embroidered.   They  o'JJ^^ 
the  cocks  which  are  to  fight,  and  ploce  them  W^ 
judge,  who  examines  them,  and  who  assures  ^uas^- 
an  inspection  of  their  weight  and  confirroatioo, »» 
they  arc  of  equal  strength.    This  formality  f^^^ 
cocks  are  returned  to  the  men  who  have  ^^'^^^ 
to  tho  pit,  and  are  placed  upon  the  turf  which  «er«' 
the  theatre  for  tho  combat.  ^ 

The  birds  ore  prepared  for  this  combat  ^^^^^ 
suited  to  the  occasion.    The  comb  and  fucb  lei«^^ 
would  bo  both  useless  and  inconvenient  <>n»^pi 
removed.  Their  heads  ore  therefore  stripped  ot  v^ 
their  winirs   reduced  to    an  extent  which  «"/ 


•  The  Halls,  TroUopcs,  and  Fidkra  hafs  nef 
sUto  this  faot~£(2. 
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them  to  raise  themselves  to  a  small  height  T^icir  toil, 
Tvhicli  is  cut  square,  gives  them  a  martial  turn,  and  im- 
parts to  their  gait  a  spruce  and  easy  appearance.  Their 
spurs  are  armed  with  steel,  very  sharp  and  cutting,  and  of 
the  form  of  a  poniard. 

Like  horses  prepared  for  the  race-course,  cocks  arc 
subjected  to  a  regimen,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a 
grreat  measure,  thS  strength  they  put  forth.  The  food  they 
receive  tends  to  prevent  fat,  and  adds  to  the  energy  and 
pl&y  of  their  muscles.  They  are  purged,  are  made  to 
swallow  Irtimulants,  and  kept  in  continual  irritation,  as 
^velT  as  in  a  forced  ezprcise.  The  effect  of  these  minute 
observances  discloses  itself  by  a  rapidity  and  violence  of 
xnovemont,  which  gives  to  the  birds  thus  treated  an  in- 
contestable superiority  over  their  fellows  subjected  to  an 
ordiaary  regimen. 

As  soon  as  the  combatants  are  in  presence,  they  look 

at  each  other  with  fierceness,  and  each  in  some  sort  mea- 

sui-es  and  judges  his  opponent  Immediately  afterwards, 

thcY  g^ve  tokens  of  a  fury,  the  gradations  of  which  can  be 

easUy  observed ;  incline  their  necks  towards  tlie  ground, 

aud,  after  having  preserved  tills  attitude  during  some  so- 

couda,  as  if  to  gs^er  up  their  coura^  and  their  strengtli, 

rush  towards  each  other.    The  bill  is  the  first  weapon  of 

w^hioh  they  avail  themselves,  but  the  most  formidable  is 

the  spur.    They  seek  to  strike  each  other  with  it  in  the 

head,  upon  the  back,  in  the  sides.    The  blood  runs  firom 

their  deep  and  numerous  wounds,  from  the  bill,  even 

from  the  eyes.  Their  fury  increases  in  consequence;  they 

iratch  each  o0ier*s  motions,  and  deal  out  &eah  blows  till 

one  of  the  combatants  drops. 

It  often  happens  that  while  both  lie  dying  in  the  arena, 
thev  summon  up,  as  though  by  concert,  a  remnant  of  life, 
rush  against  each  other,  add  to  their  wounds,  and  fall 
dow^n  again.  Bat  their  fury  has  not  forsaken  them,  and 
the  gambols  of  their  agony  still  wear  the  character  of  va- 
loar,  and  afford  to  die  umpire  the  means  of  deciding  with 
whom  the  victory  rests. 

l^Then  the  fignt  is  only  disastrous  to  one  of  the  com. 
hatants,  the  conqueror  walks  proudly  round  his  fallen 
enemy,  and  attempts,  with  an  exhausted  voice,  a  crow  of 
trhimph,  to  which  the  acclamations  of  the  enthusiastic 
spectators  respond. 

The  race  of  cocks  has  lost  ite  Thersites.  Sometimes, 
however,  but  rarely,  there  are  cowards,  in  whom  the 
sight  of  an  adversary  causes  a  tremor,  and  who  fly  to 
avoid  the  sight  The  spectators  at  first,  and  afterwards 
their  masters,  are  without  pity  for  them,  and  the  hisses 
of  the  one  are  but  the  preliuie  of  a  sentence  of  death  pro> 
nounced  and  inexorably  executed  by  the  other. 

In  their  absurd  prejudice  in  favour  of  birth,  the  Engllsli 
persuade  themselves  that  cowardice  is  only  discovered 
among  birds  whose  pure  breed  has  been  interrupted  by  a 
disproportioned  alliance.  In  France,  so  ill-sounding  an 
opinion  would  be  anathematised  by  its  application  to  the 
breed  of  cocks. 

The  aspect  of  a  cockpit  differs  firom  all  assemblages 
that  have  pleasure  for  their  object  He  who  has  not 
been  present  at  the  sittings  of  a  certain  assembly,  where 
craver  interests  are  discussed,  would  find  it  impossible  to 
K>rm  an  idea  of  the  cries,  the  gestures,  the  applause,  the 
blows,  the  stamping  and  clattering^  which  the  spectators 
resort  to  by  way  of  expressing  their  impatience.  There 
aro  only  wanting,  to  complete  the  resemblance  between 
a  cock  pit  and  the  nameless  chamber,  those  gross  insulte 
and  menaces  which  are  not  allowed  in  the  English  as- 
sembly. In  order  to  check  the  excess  of  turbulence, 
there  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  by  means  of  a  cord 
passed  through  a  pulley,  a  large  basket  intended  for  the 
reception  of  disturbers  who  transgress  the  limits — ^for  the 
rest  extensive  enough — assigned  to  ill-breeding. 

France,  which  is  so  eager  to  model  her  institutions  on 
those  of  Great  Britain,  should  resort  to  this  means, 
which  perhaps  would  have  more  efficacy  tlian  a  presi- 
dent's bell. 


IRELAND. 

GCNKRAL  CONUITION  OP  IRlCLAND. 

Ireland  contrives  to  afford  subsistence  to  a  population 
of  eight  millions,  which  England  rather  coerces  than 
govem5?.  The  exorcise  of  the  catholic  religion  furnished, 
for  a  long  time,  a  pretext  to  those  professing  the  faith  of 
ths  established  church,  to  put  under  a  species  of  ban 
seven-eighths  of  the  Irish  population ;  and  now  that  a  more 
humane  policy  has  raised  up  the  hitherto  proscribed 
catholics  to  the  rank  of  subjects  of  the  same  state,  an 
unquiet  and  unruly  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
threatening  to  overturn  all,  seems  in  some  degree  to 
justify  those  exceptional  measures,  so  long  maintained 
with  riffour,  and  so  lately  remcnred  from  the  code  of 
British  tegislutioo. 


Since  the  year  1798,  an  epoch  of  unhappy  memory  fur 
her,  Ireland  has  manifested  an  impatience  of  the  English 
yoke,  and  a  general  discontent,  which  have  obliged 
England  to  have  recourse  to  additional  measures  of 
severity.  The  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  far 
fi-om  having  calmed  the  excitement,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
but  tended  to  give  fresh  courage  to  the  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  At  this  instant,  the  public  tranquillity  is 
daily  comproraisedf  under  all  the  pretexts  and  forms 
wliich  faction  can  invent  These  unvaried  interruptions 
of  public  order  may  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results. 

The  political  excitement  finds  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
the  distress  of  the  country ;  nor  is  a  physical  force,  for 
which  almost  any  change  must  bo  a  benefit,  unwilling 
to  lend  its  aid,  on  occasions  when  it  may  be  found  con- 
venient to  enlist  its  services.  The  Irish  demagogue 
discovers  for  the  Irish  peasant  a  fancied  or  a  true  analogy 
between  politics  and  religion,  and  bids  him  take  courage 
from  the  extent  of  his  distress :  thus  excited,  the  peasant 
is  let  loose  against  power,  property,  in  fact  against  every 
social  and  legal  institution.  Under  the  names  of  WJiite- 
feet,  Ribbonmen,  &rC.  Irish  Jacquerie  exercises  its  lawless 
violence,  its  rapines,  its  burnings,  in  difiercnt  ports  of 
the  country.  Bound  together  hy  oaths  which  it  were 
death  to  violate,  these  Iri^  factions  commit  the  greatest 
excesses,  unrestrained  by  the  terrors  of  tlio  law.  In 
truth,  all  law  is  in  abeyance  in  Ireland,  for  witnesses 
will  not,  and  dare  not  if  they  would,  declare  the  truth. 

A  perfect  organisation,  therefore,  emboldens  these  con- 
federates to  raise  tiie  standard  of  almost  open  revolt. 
And  now,  as  if  things  were  not  bad  enough,  a  new 
organisation  springs  up  under  the  name  of  volunteers, 
spreading  themselves  over  the  towns  and  villages,  as 
well  as  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  composed  of 
men  of  the  middle  classes  of  society.  When  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  a  settled  direction  have  been  given  to  their 
movements,  they  afibrd  the  protection  of  their  numbers, 
and  their  ardour,  to  the  agitators,  who  proceed  openly 
towards  the  attainment  of  their  object 

This  object  is  no  less  than  the  repeal  of  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland.  Hence  the  name  of  Re- 
pcalers,  adopted  by  the  Irish  who  wish  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  tlie  union.  Conjoined  by  a  community  of  views, 
as  well  as  of  religious  belief^  recruited  from  the  classes 
of  the  Whitofect  and  tlie  Ribbonmen,  all  of  whom  groan, 
as  they  conceive^  under  the  yoke  of  a  political  servitude, 
the  Repealers  are  still  more  formidable  by  tJie  telents  of 
the  men  who  have  placed  themselves  at  tneir  head. 

From  time  to  time  conflicts  take  place,  for  which  the 
payment  of  tithes  forms  the  pretext :  some  are  killed  ; 
burnings  of  houses  ensue;  peaceable  inhabitante  are 
murdered  in  a  cowardly  manner  on  the  high  road,  if  the 
popular  rage  has  been  excited  against  them  :  vengeance 
thus  glutted,  turns  itself  towards  another  point 

What  the  Irish  desire  is  complete  freedom;  the 
equality  of  the  catholic  with  the  ^testant  fiiith ;  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  righte  which  the  mhabitants  of  England 
and  Scotland  enjoy. 

They  want,  in  a  word,  their  old  constitution  <)£  178S, 
and  a  native  parliament,  which  would  consider  their 
intereste  distinct  from  those  of  England,  and  oblige  the 
proprietors  of  the  soil  to  abide  on  ft,  and  spend  in  tlieir 
country  those  revenues  wliich  are  now  squandered  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  Repealers  have  their  leaders,  as  well  as  their 

fovemment,  which  manifests  ite  power  in  an  open  way. 
to  mandates  are  cheerfullv  obeyed ;  It  levies  taxes,  which 
are  boldly  demanded  and  readily  paid ;  it  musters  ite 
troops  in  open  ari*av  ;  and  ito  tribunals  execute  ite  fearful 
sentences,  of  murcfer  and  burnings,  with  audacious  im- 
punity. The  train  of  insurrection,  so  sedulously  laid, 
requires  but  some  daring  band  to  set  firo  to  it  That 
well  known  hand  exists,  directed  by  a  powerful  will 
and  a  steady  purix>se :  but  the  considerations  which  hold 
it  back  are  as  well  known  as  tlie  hand  itself. 


RELIGION. 

"  Among  the  main  causes  of  the  disastrous  ct^ndition  of 
Ireland  muy  be  placed  that  difference  of  o|)inioa  which, 
for  more  tlian  two  centuries,  has  manifested  itscU  between 
the  greet  body  of  the  population  professing  tlio  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  a  smtill  fraction  of  it,  favoured  by 
their  exemption  from  a  penal  code  to  which  their  catholic 
brethren  were  till  lately  subjected.  In  a  population  con- 
sisting of  eight  millions,  seven  millions,  professing  the 
catholic  religion,  have  l^ng  groaned  under  all  those 
harassing  persecutions  which  religious  rancour  coukl 
superadd  to  party  spirit.  Large  masses  of  wealth,  in* 
the  hands  of  a  few,  enabled  these  few,  for  a  time,  to  sus- 
tain an  unequal  struggle  agaiost  a  strong  tyranny  ;  but 
deprhred  of  the  fe,Tour  of  the  sovoreign,  and  ineligible  to 


the  posts  of  honour,  wealth  in  Ireland,  in  catliolic  hanii^t, 
could  confer  neitlier  power  nor  distinction.  For  a  time, 
wealth  might  no  doubt  procure  some  degree  of  considera- 
tion; but  a  too  tardy  national  justice  deprived  property 
of  that  influence  which,  under  a  good  system  of  govern- 
ment, property  should  always  enjoy.  The  people,  seeing 
that  it  failed  io  confer  the  protection  and  happiness 
which  are  naturally  expected  from  it,  began  to  regard 
tho  proprietors  and  wealthy  men  with  indifference,  and 
perhaps  envy.  Nevertheless,  during  the  existence  of 
persecution,  a  community  of  suffering  and  degradation, 
and  a  hatred  of  the  government,  their  common  oppressors, 
atteched  in  some  sort  the  tenant  to  his  landlord ;  but  that 
more  intimate  alliance  between  the  lord  and  the  vassal, 
which  has  always  subsisted  in  England,  and  which  is  the 
effect  of  a  prudent  foresight  as  well  as  himianity  on  tho 
part  of  the  one,  and  of  gratitude  and  duty  on  tho  part  of 
the  other,  cxiste  not  in  Ireland. 

Tlie  state  of  poverty  and  degradation  in  which  the 
catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  languish,  has  placed  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  hands  of  men  littlo 
c^uolificd  by  education  to  maintain,  by  their  social  posi- 
tion,  or  to  exalt,  the  dignity  of  that  church.  The  catfiDlio 
priesthood  in  Ireland  is  recruited  from  tlio  lowest  ranks 
of  society.  Too  poor  to  acquire  tho  necessary  education, 
the  catholic  priest  supplies  tliis  want  by  a  blind  fanati- 
cism,  which  becomes  more  dangerous  from  its  rapid 
communication  to  the  body  of  the  people,  in  whom  tho 
priesthood  excite,  to  the  highest  piteh  of  exaltation,  • 
spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

Hence  that  constant  state  of  unetsinMs,  that  disposition 
to  discontent,  those  unceasing  aggressions  against  a 
government  always  on  the  wateh,  and  exaggerating  the 
precautions  necessary  for  ite  safety  to  the  extreme  point 
of  converting  those  very  precautions  into  an  insufierable 
tyrannv.  Hence  this  division  of  Ireland  into  two  politi- 
cal and  religious  classes ;  one  of  them,  tlie  most  numer- 
ous, the  poorest,  and  the  most  excited ;  the  other,  the 
weakest  in  numbers,  tho  strongest  in  power  and  wealth, 
and  tho  most  impelled  to  abuse  both  tlie  one  and  tho 
other.  Hence,  in  fine,  a  hatred  always  ready  to  burst 
forth  with  that  character  of  violence  resulting  from  the 
respectlvo  situations  of  the  conflicting  parties. 
*  In  order  to  modify  this  state  of  tlimgs,  no  help  could 
have  availed,  short  of  that  eivilisation  with  which  Eng- 
land  was,  in  a  measure,  supplied  from  the  continent ;  and 
which  showed  ker  the  justice  of  exercising  a  benign  in- 
fluence towards  imhappy  Ireland.  It  was  necessary  that 
England  should  have  rolled  back  upon  her,  from  tlio 
Irish  shores,  those  cries  of  liberty,  Uiose  declamations 
against  intolerance,  to  which  she  has  so  clamorously 
given  vent  in  all  quarters  of  the  gk>be.  It  was  neccssair 
that  England,  the  country  which  prides  itself  on  its  spirit 
of  the  most  expansive  liberty,  should  be  made  to  behold 
in  ite  true  colours  that  stete  of  political  and  religious  &h- 
ercion  which  she  mainteined  by  the  exercise  of  an  orien- 
tal despotism.  But  it  was  necessary  above  all,  and  be- 
fore all,  tliat  the  people,  for  whom  humanity  and  justice 
were  raising  tlieir  unitod  voices,  should  burst  their  chains 
of  bondage,  and  threaten  to  convert  them  into  weapons 
against  uicir  oppressors. 

Tho  measure  which  was  to  call  Ireland  to  a  porticipa- 
tion  of  righte  too  long  overlooked,  did  not  fail  to  meet 
with  an  obstinate  resistencc  in  tho  prejudices  and  feel- 
ings of  the  dominant  nation.  England  feared  the  uses 
to  which  Ireland  would  turn  her  reco\'ercd  liberty.  Sucli 
a  transition  from  servitude  to  comparative  freedom  was 
the  moro  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  had  been  prepared  before- 
hand by  the  effbrte  made  to  excite  tlie  passions  to  tlic 
highest  piteh  of  hope,  and  by  a  state  of  wreteliedncHs 
which  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  people  into  acts  of  de- 
spair, and  which  there  existed  no  means  of  cficctually 
relieving. 

Ablo  stetcsmen  clung  to  the  tlien  existing  statu  of 
things,  not  tliat  Ihoy  approved  of  it,  but  that  tJicy  feared 
tho  dangerous  consequences  which  might  dow  from  the 
most  trifling  modification  of  the  systciy.  To  their  kuc- 
cessors  tlicy  bequeathed  the  diflicult  task  which  they  had 
not  tho  courage  to  undertake  ;  and  finding  it  easier  to 
perpetuate  tyranny  than  to  administer  justice,  they  eou- 
cluded  that  tho  easiest  course  was  tliut  of  keeping  Ire- 
land in  thraldom. 

The  government  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  tho 
lino  which  it  had  prescribed  to  itself;  but  in  adopting 
that  resolution,  it  was  no  longer  enabled  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  attend  it.  The 
concession  which  was  thus  wrung  from  power  was  look- 
ed upon,  by  the  Irish,  as  an  indication  of  its  weakness. 
A  religious  spirit  now  came  to  the  aid  of  that  philosophy 
which  had,  hitherto,  only  struggled  for  the  remm'al  of 
an  unjust  ascendency ;  and  lending  to  the  cause  all  its 
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accustomed  bitterness  and  rancour,  as  well  as  its  lan- 
guage, threw  its  whole  force  into  the  political  strife. 
This  religious  spirit  is  now  at  work.  It  still  mingles  in 
the  combat,  harassing  its  enemy,  and  seeking  to  obtain, 
with  its  own  peculiar  weapons,  those  new  and  entensive 
concessions,  which  it  is  not  in  a  condition  openly  to  ex- 
act.  This  spirit  calls  to  its  aid  other  passions,  other  in- 
^  Tests,  an  species  of  discontent,  every  form  of  opposition. 
It  allies  Itself  to  every  complaining  tongue,  to  every 
strong  arm,  and  finds,  moreover,  far  more  formidable 
auxiliaries  in  the  embarrassments  which  beset  the  govern- 
ment 

In  thu  conjuncture,  the  government  has  recourse  to 
various  expedients,  which  at  another  season,  under  differ- 
ciit  circumstances,  had  proved  successful — expedients 
which  they  loudly  condemned,  when  a  neighbouring  go- 
vevnment  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  resort  to  them, 
under  circumstances  infinitely  more  urgent,  menacing, 
and  dangerous.  These  expedients  are  borrowed  from  an 
exceptional  system.  Will  they  succeed  in  the  present 
condition  of  affairs?  and  if  they  do  succeed,  can  their 
success  be  durable  ?  The  future  alone  can  reveal  the 
truth  ;  for  in  tlie  present  convulsed  state  of  society,  and 
of  the  principles  on  which  society  rests,  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  what  may  yet  come  to  pass.  But  is  the  future, 
vnch  as  it  has  been  prepared  by  the  daring  innovators 
who  now  dread  to  consult  it — is  this  future  calculated  to 
calm  our  apprehensions  7  Is  it  not  from  Ireland  that 
will  blow  the  storm,  the  fearful  elements  of  which  had 
been  so  long  slumbering,  and  have  been  since  spread 
abroad  with  such  fatal  fury  7  England  may  well  tremble 
with  apprehension,  for  already  are  heard  at  no  great  dis- 
tance the  howl  of  tlio  tempest  and  the  roar  of  the  whirl- 
wind. 

In  vain  it  is  nought  to  lull  the  storm,  by  yielding  up 
some  of  the  numerous  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
practice  of  the  dominant  faith  in  Ireland.  In  vain  it  is 
now  proposed  to  surrender  some  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
the  established  fJmrc!). 

It  is  still  a  problem  in  physics,  whether  the  conductor 
docs  not  invite,  rather  than  avert  the  electric  fluid.  The 
sime  uncertainty  still  exists  in  poUtical  science  concern- 
ing the  eSect  of  concession,  which  m#y  be  called  a  species 
of  political  tondurtar^  more  likely,  in  truth,  to  invite  and 
invigorate  the  spirit  of  destruction,  than  to  avert  or  an- 
nihilate it 

Richly  endowed  for  doing  nothing,  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church  in  Ireland  were  mainly  intent  on  levy- 
ing tithes,  of  which  they  too  oflen  spent  the  produce  m 
Kngland.  Ministers  have  now  assumed  the  initiative,  in 
reducing  the  wealth  of  an  establishment  which  conferred 
no  benefit  on  the  Irish  people,  and  the  revenues  of  which 
were  certainly  not  turned,  by  the  incumbents,  to  very 
apofttoUc  uses. 

The  catholic  clergy,  whose  social  position  will  in  no 
degree  be  improved  by  these  reductions,  will  not,  in  con 
sequence  of  tlicm,  be  a  whit  more  disposed  to  support  the 
government;  for  tliose  changes  fiiil  to  remove  the  great 
defects  of  the  catholic  clergy,  tlieir  poverty,  their  want 
of  education,  tlie  abjectness  of  their  social  position.  The 
measures,  therefore,  which  have  been  adopted  in  refer 
cnce  to  religion,  in  Ireland,  have  only  succeeded  In  caus- 
ing tlie  cessation  of  a  prolonged  legislative  injustice,  in 
producing  a  fiscal  improvement,  but  they  aflTord  no  pre- 
servative a/|ainst  dangers  which  are  daily  asaoming  a 
more  alarmmg  character. 

IRISH  ESTATES. 

The  tenure  by  which  Irish  property  is  held,  the  modp 
of  holding  it,  the  union  of  many  small  farms  into  one  of 
considerable  extent,  the  vastness  of  some  estates — these 
are,  also,  master-causes  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
Ireland.  Small  farmers  have  wholly  disappeared;  the 
class  heretofore  so  denominated  is  fallen  many  steps 
lower  in  the  social  ladder,  and  is  now  subject  to  all  the 
ills  and  inconveniences  incidental  to  poverty,  a  poverty 
which,  contrasted  with  tlieir  comparatively  happier  state 
in  former  times,  is  rendered  the  more  insupportable.  A 
spirit  of  envy  and  hatred  has,  accordingly,  sprung  up  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  towards  the  richer  and  more  fa- 
voured classes  of  tiie  community. 

A  diminution  of  manual  labour  has  been  consequent 
on  tlie  extension  of  farms.  Machinery  is  now  introduc- 
ed into  agricultural,  as  it  has  long  since  been  into  manu- 
facturing industry  ;  and  whilst,  for  Uie  mass  of  mankind, 
such  introduction  is  a  palpable  benefit,  it  is  yet  a  great 
and  overwhelming  evil  for  those  engaged  in  the  particu- 
lar labour  which  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  suppressed 
by  the  nje  of  machinery.  This  effect  has  been  more  ap- 
parent  and  more  deplorable  in  Ireland,  than  in  England ; 
for  in  that  country  the  great  proprietors  arc,  wim  few 


exceptions,  non-residents,  and  know  not  whether  their 
tenantry  stand  in  need  of  their  sympathy  and  protection. 
The  ffreat  object  of  the  Irish  landlord  seems  to  be,  to 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  cost  of  Labour,  and  to 
increase  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  whatever 


means, 
hu  annual  income  :  thus  he  neither  receives  nor  deserves 
the  benedictions  of  his  tenantry.  In  this  respect,  he 
forms  the  disreputable  exception  to  the  landlords  of  more 
civilised  communities;  in  quitting  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  stranger  to  it,  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman, by  his  own  act,  deprives  himself  of  the  affection 
of  his  tenants.  If  he  return  to  it,  his  visits  are  few,  far 
between,  and  of  short  duration ;  the  reception  which  he 
meets  with  on  these  occasions  is  generally  cold,  some- 
times even  hostile.  Disgrust,  a  re^  or  supposed  fear, 
caused  by  their  own  acts  and  course  of  conduct,  finally 
induce  Irish  proprietors  to  leave  a  country  in  which  they 
seem  apprehensive  for  their  safety :  thus  is  engendered  a 
reciprocal  animosity  and  hatred,  without  the  least  likeli- 
hood of  their  giving  way,  on  either  side,  to  better  feel- 
ings. 

In  addition  to  the  disadvantages  just  enumerated,  there 
is  another  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  an  absentee. 
He  takes  cveiy  thing  out  of  his  country,  and  sends 
nothing  into  it  For  a  series  of  years,  enormous  sums 
have  been  extracted  from  Ireland,  to  bo  expended  in  Eng- 
land— on  the  continent— every  where,  in  fact,  except  in 
the  country  whose  sweat  and  labour  have  supplied  so 
much  exportable  wealth.  The  sources  of  this  wealth 
and  production,  owing  to  frequent  draining,  are  now 
dried  up,  to  the  great  chagrin  and  dismay  of  the  land- 
lord,  and  to  the  more  argent  misery  of  the  tenant,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  discontent  of  his  landlord,  has  to  un- 
dergo the  severer  punishment  of  a  redoubled  privation. 
Bread,  the  basis  of  subsistence  in  other  countries,  is  in 
Ireland  a  luxury,  to  which  the  poverty  of  the  tenant  does 
not  allow  him  to  aspire.  The  potato,  without  any  other 
nourishment,  furnishes  subsistence  to  the  people  at  large. 
Happy  is  the  family  in  Ireland  which  can  even  acquire 
a  sufficiency  of  this  species  of  nourishment 

Hence  has  arisen  a  prostration  of  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical &culties  of  Ireland,  which  has  destroyed  all  finer  feel- 
ing,— and  blunts  all  sense  of  wretchedness,  all  desire  to 
find  a  remedy  for  it  Ireland  can  only  be  stimulated  bv 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  Indifferent  to  every  other  feel- 
ing  than  hunger,  the  Irish  peasant  does  not  trouble 
himself  concerning  the  almost  complete  nftkedness  of  his 
offspring,  or  the  filth  of  the  cabin,*  which  he  holds  in 
joint  tenancy  with  the  pig,  the  calf,  and  the  fowl,  that  sup- 
ply him  with  a  few  shilUngs,  from  time  to  time,  where- 
with to  procure  his  family  whiskey.  Ho  works  little, 
because  labour  is  unfrequent  as  well  as  ill  paid,  and  this 
discouragement  to  work  brings  idleness  in  its  train. 

The  immense  tracts  of  unreclaimed  common  and  bog, 
in  Ireland,  are  a  reproach  to  the  agricultural  industry 
of  Great  Britain.  An  obsolete  legislation,  adapted  to  an 
epoch  when  there  was  a  dearth  of  farmers  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  suffers  a  vast  quantity  of  nnreclaimed  land  to 
lie  fallow.  Such  a  practice  might  be  accounted  for  in  a 
country  thinly  populated  ;  but  what  apology  can  be  made 
for  it  in  a  state  of  society  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  dying  of  hunger  in  the  midst  of  linds  which  might 
be  made  to  teem  with  fertility  7  What  can  be  said  of 
the  policy  of  reserving  such  lands  for  some  undefined 
purpose,  which  can  never  occur  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  than  those  which  would  now  recom- 
mend  their  immediate  cultivation  7    . 

In  vain  does  the  unfortunate  peasant  turn  a  wistful 
eye  towards  these  unreclaimed  lands;  he  sees  in  the 
hrMsom  of  the  now  unfruitful  earth,  a  prospect  of  labour, 
and  a  reward  of  toil,  a  harvest  which  may  grow  to  ma- 
turity, abundant  means  of  existence ;  but  he  knows  that 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  turn  those  advantages  to  ac- 
count Never  shall  his  plough  till  these  fields — never 
shall  his  spade  turn  up  a  soil  dedicated  to  perpetual 
sterility.  All  he  can  expect  to  enjoy  is  the  produce  of 
some  miserable  animals,  and  too  often  does  his  hard  for- 

♦  Lord   B attempted,  on  his  estate,  to  substitute 

healthy  habitations  fi)r  the  miserable  cabins  of  the  pea- 
santry. He  caused  many  comfortable  cottages  to  be 
erected,  with  separate  apartments  and  chimneys,  a  lux- 
ury not  generally  known  in  Irish  cabins.  He  v^'as  com- 
pelled to  resort,  as  it  were,  to  a  species  of  coercion,  in 
order  to  compel  the  peasantry  to  inhabit  these  new  cottages. 
On  his  return  from  London,  *on  one  occasion,  he  found 
every  thing  destroyed  but  the  walls  and  roof  of  his  new 
buildings, — the  partitions,  tlie  chimneys,  the  windows — 
every  tiling  had  disappeared.  In  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  the  poor  could  only  view  those  com- 
forts in  the  light  of  superfluities. 


tune  deny  him  even  the  possession  of  them.  By  the  iid« 
of  those  animahi  which  a  wretched  nutriment  renders  il 
most  valueless,  a  whole  family  pines  away  in  inaction  • 
while  the  surface  of  grazing  Und  necessary  for  the  wm' 
port  of  a  cow  would  amply  suffice  to  proridc  for  thar 
wants: 

To  these  causes  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  it  super 
added  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  tithe  from' the  cuhj. 
vators  of  the  soil.  Gathered  for  the  profit  of  paston 
without  flocks,  collected  for  the  uses  of  a  religion  (o 
which  the  people  do  not  belong,  tithe  serves  bottoJRi 
the  luxury  of  the  clergy  Hving  out  of  the  conntry,aBi 
wholly  regardless  of  Uie  misery  of  the  tithe-psyni  h 
whose  lal^ur  they  subsist  The  unfortunate  n8tiTes,lie. 
longing  as  they  do  to  a  different  religion,  are  beyond  tbe 
pale  of  the  sympathy  or  care  of  the  protestantjattof. 

It  is  chiefly  in  Ireland  that  the  corporations  of  Lea. 
don  are  possessed  of  estates:  proprietors  divegk(l(^iJi 
attachment  to  the  soil,  without  any  personal  intcn^gr 
any  of  those  strong  motives  of  duty  which  sbonld^ 
the  landlord  to  the  tenant — their  whole  object*  leai 
to  be  to  receive  their  rents,  and  to  spend  them  ontofi^ 
country ;  a  twofold  and  imaToidable  cause  of  impomii 
ment  ror  the  land  condemned  to  be  thus  misgovenwL 

In  order  to  expend  on  her  soil  some  fragmeobi^ 
capital,  of  which  so  many  causes  tend  to  direst  Ircbd, 
Great  Britain  quarters  a  large  military  force  on  herde. 
pendent  province.  Some  few  millions  distributed  b  & 
payment  of  this  force  axe  almost  the  only  circubdi^ 
medium  of  the  country. 

miSH  POOR. 

Ireland  may  be  said  to  be  peopled  with  poor.  Tk 
number  of  families  who  live  in  easy  circumstaiux«,Ka 
a  fearful  disproportion  to  those  who  are  in  a  pcriedis 
of  destitution.  The  last  and  only  comfort  whidinn 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  a  people  more  rakkfl 
than  Uiose  of  any  other  civilised  country,  is  tJa-oit 
is  a  miserable  ono^ — that  the  distress  is  unimsi&ii 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Those,  tbcrdbct,!^ 
suflcr  in  a  state  of  society  where  all  are  alike  wRtdsi 
are  spared  the  additional  misery  of  instituting  ood^ 
sons  which  could  only  ag-gravate  the  misery  <»thdtEi 

There  are  in  Ireland  no~  poor-laws  as  b  Eo^ 
Public  charity  is  the  uncertain  purveyor  to  tbe  cetu 
wants  of  the  Irish  poor ;  and  immense  is  the  task  vl»i 
is  imposed  on  this  casual  handmaid.  Matters  aniKfv. 
however,  advanced  to  a  state  in  which  they  cannot  ov^ 
longer  continue. 

The  first  remedy  which  presents  itself  to  tbe  miaJ^ 
philanthropists  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  their  specs 
is  the  institution  of  a  system  of  poor-laws  similar  to  lie 
which  obtains  in  England.  To  judge,  howewr,  of » 
English  poor-laws  by  the  results  which  they  prodoea 
England,  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  agree  in  tbe  * 
elusion  that  they  are  calculated  to  meet  the  m^. 
which  is  admitted  to  exist  in  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  cost  of  tbe  pctf-^ 
they  but.  imperfectly  attain  tJie  end  of  their  in^iw*' 
and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  positive  effects  ^^ 
kws  is  to  encourage  idleness,  to  create  new  w»**^ 
part  of  the  poor,  and  to  generate  a  carclesss***^*^ 
difference  as  to  the  future,  which  cannot  brtb^*®*' 
astrous  influence  on  their  moral  faculties. 

To  these  laws  are  attached  conditions  little  in la"*^ 
with  that  liberty  which  is  the  boast  of  Eoglisbina;!^ 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  notwithstanding  the  win*"* 
ble  sums  bestowed  on  their  relief,  is,  in  rcalilji*''* 
than  in  any  other  country.  .    , 

In  France  there  exists  no  other  law  coneenun?  •* 
poor  than  that  which,  however  inadequate  to  ^"^ 
object  in  view,  nevertheless  forbids  mcndici^.  In'** 
it  IS  justly  supposed  that  principles  of  f^'.^I^^^S 
ity  would  do  more  to  extincruish  mendicity*^   , 


manity 
law 


xtinguish  ™endicity*»^ 
4«.T  itself;  for  they  would  act  with  more  ^^i**''?'^. 
and  with  better  feeling.  The  form  of  telief  ac<»^"^^ 
assumes  an  endless  variety ;  such,  for  instance!  ^^ 
customs  and  resources  of  the  different  locaJiti* 


expenses  are  met 
the  more  readily 


by  a  voluntary  contribution,  »Ji^^ 

assented  to,  as  it  may  be  '^^^^^ 

tax  upon  produce,  and  as  each  contributor  is  ***^ 

a  degree  proportioned  to  the  means  at  his  coujw*''*  . 

"• "  e  indigent  population  of  Ireland  be  nuinercu'J^ 

of  its  uncultivated  lands  exceeds  all  belief.  '««" 


If  the 
extent 


*  It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that  tlie  coH'^^ 
tion  estates  are  generally  administered  with  ^^'  ^. 
upon  liberal  principles.  They  are  admirsWy  ciiH^  ^* 
the  roads  running  through  ticm  are  kept  in  I"^^ 
pair,  and  the  wants  of  the  poor  upon  ^^J7^ 
well  as  their  instruction,  are  humanely  attended  lo. 
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misery  would  bo  relieved  by  the  employment  of  useless 
hands  in  the  cultivation  of  a  soil  wholly  valueless  at  pro- 
scat,  and  by  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  means  of  supply- 
ing^ what  would  still  be  wanting,  in  consequence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  produce  of  labour  for  the  support  of 
the  poor. 

It  the  establishment  of  pobv-laws  in  Ireland  should, 
frona  the  existing  disproportion  between  the  resources 
and  the  wants  of  that  country,  encounter  many  obeta- 
cles,  perhaps  it  would  be  agreed  on  to  depart  wholly 
£rona  the  abuses  of  the  English  system,  of  which  wo  have 
been  speaking;  and  then  we  might  expect  to  witness 
results  the  more  important  as  the  institution  of  poor-laws 
would  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  classes  comparatively 
more  wretched,  and,  whether  owing  to  necessity  or  habit, 
more  abstemious  than  the  like  classes  in  England.  Some 
potatoes  added  to  the  nourishment  of  an  Irish  family, 
would  suffice  to  create  for  such  family  a  degree  of  rela- 
tive comfort ;  and  the  culture  of  some  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive lands  would  give  them  habits  of  labour,  finally 
produce  good  conduct,  and  a  strict  observance  of  reli- 
gious duties,  by  which  means  a  visible  improvement 
would  take  place  in  the  moral  condition  of  that  degraded 
part  of  society. 

IRISH  EMIGRATION. 

In  order  to  escape  the  numerous  and  complicated  mise- 
ries which  await  them  on  their  natal  soil,  a  vast  number 
of  Irish  families  emigrate.  They  collect  together,  for 
this  purpose,  their  wretched  resources,  the  foul  lees 
which  remain  afler  the  juice  of  the  grape  has  been  fully 
expressed.  With  these  remnants  of  means,  they  pay  the 
freight  of  their  passage  to  America,  the  Canadas,  or  New 
South  Wales.  In  th<»e  countries  similar  privations,  nay, 
a  species  of  slavery,  awaits  tliem ;  for,  in  order  to  sub- 
sist,  and  to  procure  lands  and  the  means  of  locating 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  mortgage 
their  labour  for  many  years  in  advance.  Sometimes  the 
tinfortunate  emigrants  perish  in  their  venturous  attempts ; 
but  death  in  these  instances  is  not  immediately  occasion- 
ed by  hunger — it  is  a  slower  and  less  horrible  death,  and 
there  is  this  consolation,  that  a  more  hopeful  future  than 
their  native  country  presented  is  reserved  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  survive  them. 

England  also  receives  her  share  of  Irish  emigration  ; 
each  year  brings  to  her  shores  thousands  of  frlHb,  who 
come  to  mingle  with  the  already  too  numerous  crowd  of 
unennployed  natives.  They  bring  to  the  common  stock 
vigorous  and  sinewy  arms,  too  often  rendered  nnfit  for 


in  a  state  of  severe  suflferiug.  The  extreme  poverty  of 
the  people  opposes  itself  to  that  active  consujuntion 
which  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest  basis  of  raf9 
important  commercial  operations.  Placed  at  the 
tremity  of  Europe,  and  separated  fVom  the  Cent 
by  the  most  commercial  of  all  nations,  Ireland  s 
from  the  disadvantage  of  her  geographical  position ;  a 
to  this,  that  capital,  which  naturally  flows  towards  evury 
country  where  a  profitable  return  can  be  calculated  on, 
bas,  owing  to  some  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, never  found  channels  for  communicating  itself 
to  Ireland. 

It  should  eerlainly  appear  that  capital  would  find  a 
profitable  return  in  manufacturing  industry,  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  superabundance  of  labourers  should 
diminish  the  rate  of  labour  ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise : 
with  some  few  exceptions,  Ireland  possesses  no  manu- 
factures of  any  note. 

A  capitalist  will  seldom  adventure  his  money,  unless 
he  can  constantly  superintend  the  operations  of  tliat 
labour  which  he  has  put  in  action ;  and  he  is  unwilling 
to  subject  hiuasaif  to  the  risks  of  a  continued  political 
fermentation.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  effect  of 
this  absence  of  capital  is  deplorably  felt,  and  its  influ- 
ence in  perpetuating  the  national  distress  cannot  be 
contested. 

IRISH  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Without  having  any  national  literature  which  she 
may  propetly  call  her  own;  without  any  marked  supe- 
riority in  science  or  in  arts,  Ireland  has  contributed 
nevertheless,  her  full  quota  to  the  general  stock  which 
illustrates  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  number 
and  talent  of  those  distinguished  men  to  whom  she  has 
given  bifth. 

Bishops  Jebb  and  Magee,  and  Dean  Kirwan,  have 
acquired  a  just  renown  by  their  pulpit  eloquence.  Sci- 
ence is  deeply  indebted  to  Young,  Donavon,  and  West- 
ley.  Literature  may  justly  be  proud  of  such  men  as 
Usher,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Swift,  Sterne,  and  Moore  ; 
and  of  Burke,  Ca^tloreagh,  Graltan,  Curran,  Pluiiket, 
Ponsonby,  Canning,  and  OXlSonnel,  as  orators  and 
statesmen  ;  and  whatever  opinion  individuals  may  enter- 
tain  regarding  the  direction  in  which  he  exerts  his 
talents,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  military 
glory  is,  however,  so  transcendant,  as  to  eclipse  the  re- 
nown to  which  he  may  lay  claim  as  a  statesman : — all 
these  stand  deservedly  high  in  public  opinion. 


jriRc^rous  anu  «...«wj  «r ...,  .«u  u.iuu  rcnuuiuu  ".""^"r  Iceland,  then,  should  be  ranged  among  those  nations 
bboar  by  the  immoderate  use  of  g.n.  These  Irish  find  I  j, 5^^  j,;^^  produced,  and  sUll  give  promise  of  pro- 
their  way  to  all  the  workshops  and  mix  mall  quarrels  :lj     J        ,„on  di.liuuuished  i.i  thi  walL  of  Iiiera  urc 


one  sees  them  every  where,  where  there  is  work  snd 
where  there  is  riot,  equally  prepared  for  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  always  restless  and  troublesome.  Those 
dispositions  often  interfere  with  their  employment,  and 
are  sometimes  among  tho  causes  which  produce  their 
distress. 

IRISH  CONSTITUTION. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  Ireland  had  her  own  laws ; 
a  special  form  of  administration — a  parliament  om  posed 
of  two  houses  like  the  British  parliament,  which  voted 
the  ways  and  means,  and  regulated  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.    To  the  union  of  this  parliament  with 
that  of  England,  Ireland  opposed  the  strongest  and 
most  prolonged  resistance ;  but  at  length  their  independ- 
ent representation  was  exchanged  for  a  share  in  the 
national  representation.     By  tho  arrangements  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  this  incorporation,  twenty, 
eight  of  the  Irish  peers  were  to  bo  elected,  from  the 
whole  body,  to  sit  in  the  upper  house.    This  arrange- 
ment is  different  from  that  which  took  place  at  tho 
Scottish  Union.     A  Scottish  peer  does  not  sit  in  tho 
English  house  of  lords  for  life ;  he  is  liable  to  bo  re- 
elected  or  rejected  at  the  dissolution  of  the  house  of 
commons : — whereas  an  Irish  peer  sits  for  life. 

Ireland  sends  to  tho  lower  house  one  hundred  and  six 
members,  elected  according  to  ibrms  nearly  resembling 
those  which  prevail  in  England.  This  unequal  repre- 
sentation places  the  interests  of  Ireland  in  complete 
subservience  to  a  combination  of  Engli^th  and  Scottish 
members.  Hence  that  inevitable  collision  between 
England  and  Ireland.  Hence  complaint^  well  or  ill 
founded,  discontent,  hatred,  resistance,  exceptional  mea- 
sures of  a  fearful  energy  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
Hence,  in  a  word,  tiie  present  state  of  things,  so  fertile 
in  troubles,  and  which  may  in  tlie  end  become  fertile  in 
disastrous  events. 

IRISH  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 
Like  all  other  sources  out  of  which  her  prosperity 
should  spring,  the  commcrco  and  industry  of  Ireland  are 


ng,  men  di^iiugulshed 
and  science,  and  above  all,  in  politics.*  It  is,  therefore, 
only  just  to  conclude,  that  tho  vices  and  imperfections 
of  her  sons  arise  from  an  absence  of,  or  an  imperfect, 
education,  rather  tlian  from  any  inherent  or  natural 
vice. 

X  MILITARY  SPIRIT  OF  THE  IRISH. 

Irish  turbulence  has  hitherto  consented  to  submit  to 
the  yoke  of  military  discipline.  Poverty  drives  into  the 
army  a  vast  number  of  young  men,  who  become  excel- 
lent sddiers.  Ireland  is  the  nursery  which  supplies 
the  greater  part  of  the  recruits  of  the  British  army. 
\  considerable  proportion  of  tho  most  distinguished 
officers,  of  all  ranks,  are  also  of  Irish  birth.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  Irish  character  is 
tlieir  great  aptitude  for  a  military  life.  In  tlte  ranks 
of  the  army,  where  turbulence  must  yield  to  a  severe 
and  strict  discipline,  the  national  spirit  of  the  Irish 
appears  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  most  unreserved  praise. 

IRISH  CHARACTER. 

Ireland  contains  as  wretched  a  population  as  any  in 
tho  world :  a  population  too,  which,  it  may  be  said, 
makes  tho  best  efforts  of  any  to  escape  from  its  wretched- 
ness and  misery ;  a  people  unquestionably,  also,  the  mokt 
enslaved,  but  who,  in  a  great  measure,  justify  tlie  exer- 
cise of  acts  of  coercion  and  restraint,  by  their  perpetual 
effi)rts  to  escape  firom  an  authority  disposed  to  measures 
of  moderation ;  a  people  the  most  sincere  and  devoted  ad- 
herent] to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  who,  in  following  its 
minute  observations,  have  allowed  tho  spirit  of  that  re- 
ligion to  evaporate ;  a  people  who  rank  among  the  most 
simple  and  yet  the  most  gifted  nations,  no  less  brave 
than  prone  to  acts  of  the  basest  and  the  most  cruel  revenge; 

*  Whether  it  arises  from  a  want  of  taste,  or  from  the 
dormant  faculties  of  the  nation,  in  this  respect,  not 
having  been  awakened,  certain  it  is,  that  Ireland  has 
produced  no  name  renowned  in  the  finj  aria. 


habituated  to  privation,  yet  among  the  least  sober — of 
etic  resolve,  and  as  great  inconstancy  in  action;  a 
in  fine,  among  the  readiest  to  labour,  and  yet 
the  idlest  of  modern  nations.  There  is  no  vice 
Irish  which  is  not  qualified  by  some  latent  virtue, 
virtue  which  is  not  disfigured  by  some  defacing 
The  Irish  character  is  a  compound  ofjinetse  and 
naiveli.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gascon  and  the  Bcsotian, 
of  piquancy  and  foUv.  If  the  Italians  had  not  already 
emlxxlied  forth  the  Character  of  harlequin,  the  Irish  pco- 
pie  could  have  furnished  the  outline  of  it. 

Their  hasty  passions  are  quickly  excited  into  all  the 
violence  of  anger ;  hence  arise  their  imprudent  resolves, 
of  which  reflection  does  not  retard  the  execution ;  their 
transition  from  good-humour  to  passion  is  short,  and 
quickly  embracecL  In  politics,  they  are  as  headstrong 
as  in  private  life.  Anger  is  the  monitor  to  whoso  coun- 
sels they  most  willingly  listen,  and  tliev  are  ever  prone  to 
adopt  its  suggestions.  Acccordingly,  they  are  per- 
petually  falling  into  error,  the  first  consequence  of  which 
is  an  aggravation  of  their  evils.  In  consequence  of  this 
bizarrerie,  and  of  the  contrasts  in  which  it  abound^  the 
Irish  character  may  be  considered  as  the  cause  and 
cffi3ct  of  the  state  of  things  which  has  just  been  described. 

CONCLUSION. 

Arrived  at  the  limit  I  had  proposed  to  myself^  it  be- 
comes me  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  my  labours, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  my  observations  have  pre- 
served, in  a  collected  form,  that  character  of  truth,  which, 
isolated,  thev  presented  to  my  mind.  It  becomes  me 
to  see  whether,  in  the  judgments  I  have  pronounced, 
prejudice  has  not  invaded  the  ground  of  impartiality,  to 
examine  whether  my  criticisms  bear  the  impress  of  a 
depreciating  spirit,  which  it  certainly  was  no  port  of  my 
intention  to  give  to  them — to  enquire  whether  my  enco- 
miums have  not  been  exaggerated ;  in  a  word,  it  becomes 
me  to  know  whether  I  have  attained  the  object  I  had  in 
view.  A  conscientious  examination  still  presents  the 
subjects  of  my  remarks  in  the  point  of  view  in  which 
tliey  had  at  first  appeared  to  me.  Generally  consigned 
to  paper  the  moment  they  struck  me,  the  impressions  I 
have  received  have  remained  unchanged.  1  have  de- 
scribed manners  and  customs  such  as  tliey  havo^prescnt- 
cd  themselves,  and  as  experience  revealed  them.  I  have 
rather  stated  the  dissimilarities  which  England  exhibits 
on  a  comparison  with  other  countries,  than  pointed  out 
any  peculiar  failings.  I  have  sought  to  trace  the  princi- 
pal outline,  and  some  of  the  shacks  of  difference  which 
distinguish  the  English  physiognomy,  rather  than  its 
features  of  resemblance,  which  it  has  been  my  endeavour 
to  avoid.  Have  I  succeeded  7  This  is  a  question  which 
it  does  not  become  mo  to  answer. 

If  I  should  be  accused  of  having  infused  too  much  se- 
verity into  certain  opinions,  I  will  call  to  witness  my 
intentions,  and  declare  that  the  imperfections,  the  Uxor- 
rerie$j  (or  what  I  conceived  to  bo  such,)  which  I  have 
pointed  out,  originate,  according  to  my  ideas,  in  a  prin- 
ciple entitled  to  respect,  tlie  advantages  of  which  infi- 
nitcly  counterbalance  its  inconveniences.  These  imperfec- 
tions are,  in  my  mind,  a  consoquenoe  of  the  national 
character,  ^rave  even  to  dullness,  and  moving  witli  a 
prudence  which  renders  it  ollen  stationary.  It  brings 
in  its  train  a  long  retinue  of  laws,  usages,  and  prejudices. 
With  such  a  corUge,  it  would  be  difficult  for  it  to  march 
as  quickly  as  the  civilisation  of  other  countries ;  it  is, 
therefore,  always  some  steps  in  the  rear,  and  requires  to 
be  urged  on  and  stimulated.  It  marches  slowly,  because 
it  is  unwilling  to  be  separated  from  any  tiling  to  which 
long  custom  has  attached  it.  Such  is  its  ner severance  in 
this  system,  that  it  destroys  no  part  of^  thoso  customs 
which  now  and  for  ever  are  fallen  into  disuse.  It  pre- 
serves, under  the  rust  of  ages,  laws  in  wliich  one  would 
vainly  seek  a  provision — tho  slightest  idea — at  all  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  epoch ;  but  there  is  wisdom  in  pre- 
serving those  laws  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  past,  an^ 
as  a  warning  to  future  generations,  that  they  should  up- 
hold  cxbting  institutions.  Thus  it  was  that  the  English 
constitution  was  formed,  an  ancient  edifice,  composed  of 
the  legislative  arcliitecturo  of  times  and  manners,  the 
tradition  of  which  has  scarcely  reached  us,  and  of  which 
Westminster  Hall,  with  its  Gothic  walls  and  modern  ar- 
rangement, appears  in  some  sort  to  be  tho  symbol.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  witnesses  to  the  maturity  of  reflection 
displayed  by  the  national  character,  at  a  moment  when 
it  is  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  fury  of  passions  on  the 
watch  to  invade  it.  How  soon  it  recovers  from  emotions 
the  effects  of  which  it  could  i^pt  altogctlier  resist ;  how 
soon  it  returns  to  what  it  was  before ;  and  how,  when 
obliged  to  move  onwards,  it  cautiously  treads  the  un- 
known soil  befbre  it !    This  is  because  good  sense  forms 
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the  ^rounihvork  of  that  character ;  and  for  nati 
well  as  for  individnals,  tliis  precious  gift  is  the  ^~ 
dition  of  iiappincss. 

"  lict  England,  therefore,  console  herself  for  the 
of  tliat  mobility  of  imagination,  calculated  to 
it  is  true,  hut  also  a  source,  an  inexhaustible 
of  ealamitira  for  nations.  I^t  her  turn  her  cycH 
towards  a  neighbouring  country,  endowed  in  the  high- 
est degree  with  that  brilliant  faculty,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  halo  of  glory  witli  which  she  dazzles  herself 
is  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  a  continued  state  of  pre- 
sent disturbance  and  of  futuro  uneasiness.  And  should 
England  betake  herself  to  view  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
the  distance  which,  in  cerUiin  respects,  separates  her 
from  some  parts  of  the  continent,  let  her  compare  her  si- 
tuation witn  that  of  those  countries  which  she  might 
have  the  weakness  to  envy,  and  let  her  then  declare, 
whether  the  permanence  of  her  institutions,  her  perse- 
verance in  a  lino  of  conduct  fruitful  in  happy  results,  be 
not  preferable  to  the  vain  glory  of  shinin^f  in  the  arts,  or 
in  astonishing  tho  mind  by  unheard  of  discoveries;  pre- 
ferable, in  fine,  is  those  dangerous  systems  which  diii- 
turb  tho  peace  of  Europe,  and  prepare  on  all-consuming 
conflagration  by  the  aid  of  those  lights  with  which  tho 
votarios  of  such  By  stoma  pretend  to  enlighten  the  world. 

PHILOSOPUY  OF  EXILE. 

For  two  yeani  and  npwards,  to  escape  a  poKtical  con- 
•demnation,  1  havo  dwelt  in  England.  What  have  I  seen 
there?  What  hove  I  done  there?  How  have  I  there 
spent  my  time,  ray  money  ?    What  is  left  me  instead  ? 

Such  are  the  questions  which  I  put  to  myself  on  the 
•econd  anniversary  of  my  arrival  in  a  country  to  which 
I  bad  brought  great  uneasiness,  painful  recoliecUons,  an 
uncertain  future,  and  prejudices  which  ill  prepared  me 
to  be  pleased  with  it  A  storm  in  which,  unfortunate 
pilot  OS  I  was— call  me  unskilful  if  you  choose — Che  ves- 
0cl  cummittcd  in  part  to  my  charge,  had  perished,  threw 
me  upon  its  shores.  I  solicited  of  them  on  asylum, 
which,  from  choice,  I  should  havo  souglit  elsewhere. 
Prudence  counselled  me  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to 
what  to  ma  was  an  imperative  necessity,  and  to  banish, 
OS  uselns,  discouraging  thoughts,  the  comparison  of  my 
past  condition  and  of  my  present  lot,  of  my  native  land 
and  tho  land  of  exile,  of  what  I  hod  been  and  what  I  was 
about  to^be ;  in  short^  to  do  in  adversity  what  I  had  done 
in  more  favourable  circumstances — obtain  from  my  si- 
tuation all  that  it  could  yield  of  honour,  of  consideration, 
and  of  pleasure.  Regrets,  hesitation  to  enter  upon  tlie 
position  to  which  I  was  doomed,  ill-humour  with  its  in- 
conveniences, resistance  to  ita  demands — these  would  have 
been  tho  only  results  that  would  havo  accrued  to  me 
from  a  contrary  resolution.  It  was  more  rational  to  put 
away  whatever  was  of  a  nature  to  give  me  pain,  to  adapt 
roy  situation  to  my  resources,  to  caress  it,  in  order  to 
render  it  tbo  more  complaisant,  to  employ  my  mind  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  tho  less  room  K>r  care,  to  ad- 
vance with  eyes  shut  towards  a  future,  which  my  will 
bad  not  the  power  to  modify,  that  I  might  not  see  all  the 
threatening  things  which  it  might  bring  with  it,  and  not 
to  open  them  unless  to  look  at  a  very  uiort  distance ;  to 
depend  a  little  upon  calculation,  a  littlo  more  on  the  re- 
putation which  I  possessed,  still  more  on  the  facility  of 
mj  character  to  give  way  to  men  and  circumstances, 
and  a  great  deal  upon  the  chance  which  a  combination 
of  all  ucso  should  produce ;  in  short,  to  impose  silence 
on  my  imagination,  if  it  should  dare  to  assail  roe  with 
Importunate  regrets  or  desires,  hj  comparing  my  lot 
with  what  it  might  have  been — London  with  Ham — 
liberty  in  a  foreign  laud  with  a  prison  in  my  own  coun. 
try. 

Tliis  plan — If  plan  it  wore— has  succeeded,  tf  it  has  not 
gained  me  happiness,  it  has  at  least  rendered  time  support- 
able. It  even  seems  to  me  that  when  the  sorrows  of  the  first 
moment  had  once  become  blunted — and  they  were  very 
keen — my  life  has  not  been  either  more  unhappy,  more 
idle,  or  more  unpleasant  than  formerly.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  I  should  have  to  applaud  myself  for  this  trial,  even 
if  it  were  not  destined  to  be  prolonged.  Proscription  has 
proved  to  be  a  title  to  consideration  and  interest:  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  to  exile  the  character  of  travel.  I 
dwell  in  a  world  that  is  new  to  me.  I  there  find  other 
manners,  other  amusements.  But  it  is  lifb,  it  is  consi- 
deration, that  an  honourable  man  saves  from  the  wreck 
of  a  high  position ;  above  all  it  is  liberty,  it  is  air.  Ought 
I  to  complain  when  I  reflect  that  I  might,  that  in  all 
probability  I  should,  haw  been  deprived  of  the  one,  and 
have  hid  no  more  of  the  other  than  the  barred  window  of 
a  fortified  castle  would  have  admitted?  I  have  found,  I 
know  not  how,  good-will,  which,  treated  with  due  atten- 


lion,  has  ripened  into  aflcction,  acquaintances  who  are 
friends. 

varnish  of  condemnation  which  I  carry  along 
mo  has  not  been  unserviceable  to  me.  The  curiosity 
in  England  attaches  to  whatever  is  out  of  the  com- 
_  on  course,  to  men  as  well  as  to  things;  tho  vanity  which 
causes  tA)se  who  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  to  be 
sought  after;  filled  up  all  the  vdids  left,  especially  at  first, 
by  the  various  elements  composing  my  existence.  They 
have  bound  them  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  an  elevated  situation  in  society,  and  to  make  of  me, 
in  spite,  nay,  perhaps  on  account,  of  the  events  which 
have  been  my  downfall,  a  personage  who  by  common 
consent  is  sought  after,  questioned,  consulted ;  for  whom 
the  first  place  is  every  where  reserved;  and  who,  notwith- 
standing his  previous  habits,  is  regarded  hb  a  sort  of  po- 
litical authority. 

A  continual  alternation  of  visits  among  a  numerous  so- 
ciety, which  appeared  desirous  to  lay  itself  open  to  my 
observation,  and  of  complete  seclusion,  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal valuable  materials,  time  and  solitude  to  study  and 
arrange  them.  I  was  in  a  now  situation,  stimulated  by 
a  something  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed,  and  which 
extended  itself  to  my  moral  and  physical  economy. 

All  this  acted  powerfully  upon  my  senses,  roused  my 
spirits,  and  gave  them  an  impetus  and  a  direction  which 
they  bad  never  had.  My  sensations  issued  from  a  corner 
of  my  imagination  in  which  methougbt  I  had  never  yet 
rummaged ;  thoughts,  ideas,  to  which  I  was  a  stranger, 
came  forth  from  it 

I  set  about  cultivating  a  soil  from  which  I  had  not  yet 
demanded  any  crop,  and  which,  without  costing  me  fa- 
tigue, yielded  far  beyond  my  hopes.  Placed  hitherto  in 
high  situations,  I  had  considered  them  only  as  means  of 
seeing  farther,  of  embracing  wider  prospects. 

I  was  then  in  the  first  boxes  of  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world.  I  saw  more  at  my  ease ;  perhapa  I  did  not  ob- 
serve so  cloecly .  Throst  down  into  the  pit,  mingled  witii 
the  crowd,  elbowed,  squeezed,  in  my  torn,  looking  from 
below  at  the  scene  which  I  used  to  view  firom  above,  ob- 
jects appeared  under  another  aspect,  whilst  the  drama  lost 
none  of^  its  interest 

I  had  time;  I  had  wrought  for  myself  independence; 
I  employed  them  in  rendering  an  account  to  myself  of 
what  I  had  seen  and  done  in  tho  course  of  my  adminis- 
trative career,  and  during  the  short  but  stormy  period  of 
my  ministry;  of  what  poUtics,  events,  chances,  were  pre- 
paring for  or  against  the  cause  with  which  my  lot  was 
connected;  of  what  struck  my  eye  and  my  mind  in  the 
land  of  exile. 

Too  true  not  to  be  oflcnsive,  composed  to  record,  but 
for  myself  alone,  recollections  that  are  precious  to  me, 
the  period  at  which  these  memoirs  shall  appear  cannot 
bo  specified.  In  all  probability  I  may  not  oe  permitted 
to  judge  of  the  cfTcct  which  tliey  shall  produce.  There 
are  facts  which  my  situation,  whilst  imparting  a  thorough 
knowledfrc  of  tlicm,  forbids  me  to  reveal.  The  anecdotes 
\Vhtch  might  serve  to  season  the  whole  would  attack  men 
whom  it  Is  my  duty  to  spare,  and  to  whom  I  have  vowed 
gratitude  and  afTection.  Were  I  to  suppress  tliese  anec- 
dotes, I  should  bo  but  tho  cold  and  spiritless  narrator  of 
events,  which  I  should  relate,  just  as  many  others  have 
done,  without  diving  to  tlie  bottom,  in  order  to  discover 
their  causes  and  to  trace  their  results.  I  find  myself 
compelled,  therefore,  to  keep  theso  memoirs  in  my  port- 
folio, or  not  to  take  tliem  out  of  it  unless  to  communicate 
them  to  a  few  friends,  and  to  give  authentic  ovidonoe  of 
possession. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  regret  that  it  is  so,  because  I 
think  that  I  perceive  in  tho  subject,  and  in  the  colours 
which  I  have  given  to  it,  something  that  classes  a  his- 
torian. 

By  availing  mypclf  of  the  facility  of  character  consist- 
ent with  my  personal  dignity ;  by  forgetting  so  much  of 
the  past  as  would  have  produced^nly  neelcBS  regrets ;  by 
calling,  above  all,  to  my  aid  those  family  affections,  those 
relations  of  a  friendship  tried  by  adversity,  those  attach- 
ments to  onc*s  native  land,  so  powerful  against  misfor- 
tune, so  consolatory  in  affliction ;  I  have  created  for  my- 
self an  existence  endurable  within  myself,  honourable  and 
even  brilliant  without 

When  the  pangs  of  exile  arc  too  acute,  when  the  se- 
paration from  all  that  is  dear  to  me  is  too  painfnlly  folt, 
I  have  recourse  to  my  imagination ;  I  give  scope  to  it  by 
directing  it  towards  my  country,  the  access  to  which  is 
not  forbidden  to  it,  as  it  is  to  me.  It  there  seeks,  it  there 
finds,  the  objects  of  my  afiections,  and  it  returns  laden 
with  a  harvest  of  soothing  thoughts,  of  precious  recollec- 
tions, which  I  examine  at  leisure,  which  I  culf,  as  it  were 
piecemeal,  one  by  oue ;  which  I  proas  to  squeeze  out  ot| 


them  all  the  pleasures,  all  the  conaolalions,  vhidi  ther 
contain.  ^ 

These  encroachments  upon  sorrow,  these  Aortmcb 
in  illusiona,  assist  me,  in  some  measure,  U  tkift  wot- 
fortune  from  one  shoulder  to  aaofAer,  and  tend  to  litfateQ 
the  burden. 

I  had  enough  to  do  with  my  own  troobles.   1  htve,  u 
far  as  lay  in  my  power,  kept  aloof  from  those  which  wen 
not  absolutely  personal  to  me.    Many  nieffl  tre  ponlr 
conventional :  we  should  greatly  diminuh  tiie  fun  totil 
of  these,  Were  we  to  enclose  them,  like  mouniin|,vitba 
a  specific  circle  of  affections.   That  we  ehoaM  griefeei 
account  of  tliose  we  love  is  quite  natural;  battoanr 
pity  to  tho  length  of  grief  for  calamities  which  wiDocrer 
reach  us,  and  which  we  cannot  alleviate,  fotftnu 
whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  who  will  not  (buii  n 
for  it,  is  a  Inxury  of  affliction,  in  which  we  oii^»tto 
indulge,  unless  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  tkilwiyjar 
ourselves,  and  we  are  annoyed  by  an  excess  of  bip|iiea 
and  joy — a  very  rare  circumstance  In  life,  aDii  of  ny 
short  duration  !     A  noble  mind  takes  a  real  share  iatb 
afflictions  of  those  who  are  dear  to  it ;  a  weak  one  bai 
fections  in  reserve  for  all  the  sorrows  that  tre  reroMts 
it.    The  sympathy  of  tlie  one  may  be  of  service jthiicf 
the  other  is  of  none. 

There  are— I  know  it  firom  ezperienoe— lev  ni^. 
tunes,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  if  we  make  strict  setni 
we  shall  not  find  consolations:  the  difficoltv  it  toiffk 
them,  often,  indeed,  to  own  them  to  oorsmes,  bewi 
they  sometimes  hurt  honourable  feelings,  and  ut  lad 
upon  considerations  which  appear  to  be  not  so.  hit 
end,  however,  they  produce  their  effect:  aU  thatiin^ 
site  is  to  allow  them  time.     It  is  sufficient  to  letTeiiiir 
latter  the  task  of  reconciling  them  with  deconai.  Ft, 
thanks  to  that  mediator,  what  would  be  wrong  t»^ra 
be  right  in  a  month — ^in  a  few  days.  Should  weksuT 
culpable,  if  we  were  to  assist,  to  urge,  the  ojpbki 
the  remedy,  paying  due  respect  at  the  saiDctiBK'>ii& 
the  decencies  of  social  life,  which  we  can  into  off* 
without  great  prejudice  to  ooraelves  ? 

Whilst  defending  myself  against  grief|  I  did  ui^ 
ever,  resist  certain  melancholy  impressioiis  whick » 
suited  from  my  position,  and  which  it  would  htveka 
impoesible  for  roe  to  escape. 

Few  can  have  any  conception  of  that  grief  wbid  b 
folt  for  an  absent  fatlierJana^  who  have  notexperieacdl 
with  the  terrible  accessory  of  exile,  which  dqvifciTci 
of  the  hope  of  ever  revisiting  it,  and  the  happiMtfi 
having  a  point  upon  which  to  base  your  plans.  T1k>» 
collections  which,  under  otlier  circumstances,  jon  n^ 
have  called  forth  as  means  of  comfort  or  rcsigitatiaD,i» 
set  you,  annoy  you,  beoiuse  tliey  are  then  bat  regnt^ 

Have  those  friends  of  whoee  affections  tiwy  lo^ 
you  themselves  remained  faithful  ?    Are  not  ibm^ 
have  retained  their  attachment  to  you  as  unlkfff' 
yourself  upon  your  account?     Shall  you  ever  ««»* 
again?    That  adored  mother,  whoee  old  age  itB)*' 
duty  to  render  less  oppressive,  will  expire,  ud  heti^ 
actuated  by  that  instinct  of  tenderness,  which  0^ 
all  other  sensations,  will  in  vain  seek  your  ^^' 
upon  it  her  last  blessing.     Your  wiie,  wff^'"^ 
you  for  ever,  is  doomed  to  a  precarious  posJM'^ 
vocal  existence,  a  melancholy  life,  and  bUgbteiF^'f'^ 
Your  children,  educated  afar  from  you,  wiB  «*  "'' 
your  foatures  erased  from  their  memory,  as  wd  ••^ 
affection  from  their  hearts :  they  will  knowTtf"^ 
the  name  which  you  have  transmitted  to  ">^!rr 
they  will  be  reproached  with  as  a  ftult,  which  virt 
objected  to  them  as  an  obstacle.    Who  knows  bd j^ 
weary  of  your  proscription,  which  will  txtend  toBft 
they  may  behold  with  indifference,  nay  even  wi**'^^ 
the  event  which  will  replace  them  in  the  ordia^^ 
dition  of  society  ?  ^    ^^ 

Upon  nothing — not  even  upon  inanimate  *''"<* Jfl 
selves — dare  you  suflfer  your  thoughts  to  dwell  !• 
fiower  which  enamels  tha  meads  ofyour  ^^^"^^ffj!^ 
up  beneath  your  feet,  its  form,  its  fragrance,  ^^^ 
of  happy  dajTB  which  will  never  return,  of  •tT^ 
recollections  which  perhaps  you  alone  still  ^^^  ^ 
sports  of  your  childhood,  and  even  of"  the  frien* " 
shared   them — but  they  remind  you  too  that  J* 
cx)fmEMNKo  never  to  behold  them  more. 

The  estates  which  you  possessed,  and  to  w*"^ 
owed  the  enjoyments  attached  to  w^tb,  v^fi •'J**^ 
to  renounce.  The  dwelling  which  790  wd  toW 
light  in  embellishing,  tho  trees  which  yoo  ^f^ 
the  woods  which  leiit  you  their  shade,  yen  wui 
see  again.  Never  more  shall  you  set  your  "'^^^ 
alleys  which  you  laid  out  yourself.  No  "<>'*^^ 
eyes  rove  over  those  scenes  which  you  ^J^Pf^ji^i' 
of  contemplating.    Yoor  imaghiatten  will  fWV* 


by  the  imperfection  of  the  picture,  upon  ail  the  objects 
which  chance  sbail  present  to  it. 

The  gait  of  a  itrangfer  will  remind  you  of  a  friend. 
You  bmsh  awaj  the  tears  that  dim  your  vision,  that  you 
iii«y  take  a  better  look  at  an  aged  woman,  whose  fixed 
and  sorrowful  eye  persuades  you  that  she  too  i&  pining 
after  a  son  who  is  never  to  be  restored  to  her.  1'ho  ca- 
gemess  with  which  a  boy  runs  to  meet  his  fiither  will 
tM-ing"  to  your  remembrance  that  thus  your  son  too  would 
fiy  into  your  arms.    « 

To  re-unite  in  your  memory  clierished  features,  you 
^wriU  love  to  place  yourself  amidst  a  group  of  children  of 
'the  age  of  your  own :  from  one  you  will  borrow  its  blue 
^yea,  from  another  its  Hght  hair,  ^m  a  third  its  ruddy 
«:heeka.     Others  will  furnish  you  with  their  smile,  their 
adr,  their  stature,  the  tone  of  their  voice.    But  at  the  mo- 
xnent  when  the  illusion  is  on  the  point  of  being  complete, 
your   exhausted    imagination   will    suffer  these  traits, 
vw  hi<2h  it  had  been  so  assiduously  collecting,  to  slip  from 
its  grasp;  and  you  will  find  yourself  surromidcd  by 
XMkKj  urchins,  uninteresting  to  you  since  you  have  ceas- 
ed to  s&ek  in  their  faces  resemblances  to  that  which  you 
were  striving  to  retrace. 

Bf  separating  tlie  dearest  objects  from  one  another, 
exile  produces  on  the  soul  a  grief  which  ^nds  no  remedy 
but  in  hope,  if  the  separation  is  to  have  a  term ;  in  ob- 
livion, if  it  is  to  last  for  ever. 

In  the  first  ease  the  sorrow  is  loss  keen,  but  of  much 
longer  duration ;  because  the  thoughts  dwell  inces»antly 
on  sabjects  which  nourish  griefl   In  the  second,  it  makes 
an  efibrt  to  wean  itself  from  what  would  afflict  it  to  no 
porpoee;  it  portions  off^the  past,  in  order  not  to  embar- 
rass the  future  with  it     It  soon  directs  itself  towards 
other  objects ;  it  is  occupied  with  other  engagements, 
other  combinations.    By  interposing  between  it  and  tiie 
affections  with  which  it  must  learn  to  dispense,  time  in- 
sensibly  efiEaces  the  recollection  of  them. 

Weary  of  (he  attempts  which  it  mokes  to  preserve 
some  traces  of  the  features  of  relatives,  of  friends,  of 
thoae  who  are  dear  to  it,  the  heart  relinquishes  to  the 
mjod  the  task  of  retaining  the  fleeting  impression. 

The  memory,  in  its  turn,  divests  itself  of  names.  If, 
at  loag  intervals,  it  succeeds  in  catching  them  again,  it 
feels  neither  interest  nor  regret  on  the  occasion.  One 
has  ceased  to  love ;  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  remem- 
ber T 

Sooa  nothing  more  is  left  of  the  country  which  the 
exile  shall  never  sec  again  but  affection  fi>r  the  place  of 
his  birth.  That  affection  subsists  even  when  indifference 
has  disgarnishcd  it  of  those  who  seemed  desirous  of 
n^tpmi^g  it  to  be  cherished. 

These  reflections  incessantly  haunt  the  thoughts  of  an 
exile.     Torments  of  his  life,  tiiey  take  away  the  relisJi 
from  the  rare  pleasures  which  he  might  be  permitted  to 
enjoy.     They  mingle  with  his  meditations  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  prevent  his  indulging  in  them.    They  obli^ 
ii'im  to  fly  that  be  may  leave  them  behind  him  ;  to  shifl 
fVom  place  to  place,  in  order  to  baffle  their  approach ;  to 
seek  noisy  scenes,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  from  his 
ears  all  the  painful  things  with  which  they  would  fill 
them. 

And  what  would  he  gain  by  giving  himself  up  to 

grief  7     Nothing.     It  would  weaken  the  fortitude  whicli 

is  necessary  for  him,  without  imparting  any  useful  coim- 

scl  whatever.    It  would  paralyse  his  energy,  and  would 

give  him  up,  in  a  more  feeble  state,  to  attacks,  with 

which  all  the  strength  that  nature  has  bestowed  is  not 

sa£5cient  to  cope.    It  is  his  duty,  on  the  contranr,  to 

arm  himself  with  resignation  for  the  endurance  of  the 

ills  which  he  cannot  prevent,  with  resolution  to  combat 

what  he  cannot  avoid  ;  to  accustom  his  mind  to  create  a 

future  for  itself,  and  to  enricli  it  with  all  that  can  make 

it  a  medium  of  compensation  for  tJie  past,  of  consolation 

for  the  present ;  and  to  seek  diversion  in  the  indulgence 

of  tastes  which  arc  most  habitual  to  him,  and  which  he 

itf  most  capable  of  gratifying. 

Habit  comes  to  the  aid  of  philosophy  in  the  efforts 
which  she  makes  to  lighten  the  burdeo  of  misfortune. 

Between  the  sensations  and  the  position  of  those  who 
safTer,  there  are  lelations  to  which  must  bo  attributed 
tha.t  equal  division  of  good  and  ill  which  u  to  be  observ- 
ed among  the  various  Classes  of  society.  Joy  and  grief  are, 
though  with  very  different  causes  ana  very  distant  points 
of  departure,  carried  to  the  same  degree  by  individuals 
belonging  to  different  social  situations.  The  artisan  who 
carries  home  to  his  fiimily  the  wages  of  his  week's  la- 
bour, is  as  well  pleased  as  the  ambassador  who  has  just 
obtained  payment  of  the  order  for  Ills  monthly  salary. 
■The  one  thmks  of  the  nois^  joys  of  the  pot-house ;  the 
other  cf  the  pleaiHico  of  gnUigwig  some  expensive  whim 


try  girl,  as  one  of  the  great  world  in  the  society  of  a 
duchess.  The  banker,  to  wliom  a  bankruptcy  has  leil  a 
fortune  of  no  more  than  two  or  throe  millions  (of  francs) 
fancies  himself^  and  is  in  reality,  as  unfortunate  as  the 
farmer  who  has  lost  his  cow.  There  is  as  much  grief 
in  the  soul  of  the  poor  wretch  who  is  turned  out  of  a 
garret  because  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  as  in  that  of 
a  monarch  driven  by  rebeflion  from  his  dominions.  At 
the  end  of  their  career,  the  king  and  the  beggar,  if  they 
had  kept  an  exact  account  of  their  joys  and  their  griefs, 
and  were  to  compare  them,  would  find  that  each  day  had 
brought  them  an  equal  proportion,  and  that  life  has  not 
been  heavier  or  lighter  for  the  one  than  for  the  other : 
each  of  them  has  enjoyed  and  sufibred  aflcr  his  manner : 
that  is  all  the  difference  which  would  strike  them. 

I  hare  had  occasion  to  ascertain  the  justice  of  these 
reflections,  in  comparing  my  past  existence  with  my  pre- 
sent existence,  my  pains  and  pleasures  of  past  times 
with  my  present  pains  and  pleasures,  my  own  country 
with  a  foreign  land.  The  days,  tlie  months,  the  years, 
j:«ss  away  in  one  situation  as  they  did  in  the  other.  Set- 
ting aside  my  affections,  the  preference  which  i  should 
give  to  the  old  manner  of  suffering  and  enjoying  over 
Uie  new  one  proceeds  entirely,  I  am  certain,  from  a  rehc 
of  habit 

Determined  not  to  neglect  any  thing  which  could  tend 
to  lighten  the  pressure  of  my  situation,  I  solicited  sue 
cour  firom  adversity  itself  against  adversity.  I  have 
found  that  a  great  affliction,  which  predominates  over, 
embraces,  absorbs,  all  the  trifling  vexations  of  a  painful 
position,  is  more  easily  endured  than  petty  crosses,  the 
place  of  which  it  in  some  measure  usurps.  I  have  a  no- 
tion that  all  my  philosophy  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  overcome  the  mortification  of  losing  a  lofly  position, 
and  the  influence  and  consideration  attached  to  them,  or 
to  combat  even  the  habits  resulting  from  them,  had  any 
ordinary  circumstances  suddenly  hurled  me  from  the 
eminent  post  which  I  occupied  to  the  spot  whence  I 
started  to  attain  it.  A  great  catastroplie  accompanied 
that  event  It  substituted  dangers  to  the  vexations  which 
I  should  have  dreaded. 

Sorrowful  recollections  of  the  past,  an  inclination  to 
compare  it  with  the  present,  at  the  risk  of  fiudiug  in  the 
latter  nought  but  subjects  of  grief,  regret  for  advantages 
wbich  were  never  to  return— -ail  fled  at  the  prospect  oi* 
the  perils  which  threatened  me,  and  tJie  sensation  of 
the  happiness  which  I  felt  at  escaping  them. 

I  no  longer  think  of  my  having  been  muiister  and 
possessed  of  power. 

I  have  escaped  the  horrors  of  a  situation  which  might 
have  been  terrible.  This  idea  leaves  no  room  for  regret : 
if  there  is  some  lefl  £ot  a  little  hope,  'lis  as  much  as 
there  is. 

Adversity  finds,  moreover,  resources  and  consolations 
in  the  dignity  and  resignation  with  which  it  b  accom- 
panied. 

Time,  when -one  is  wise  enough  to  suffer  it  to  act 
without  thwarting  its  action,  succeeds  in  making  a  po- 
sition endurable.  It  wears  down  recollections,  begin- 
nin|f  with  their  asperities,  retrenches  what  was  too  pain- 
ful m  them,  frames  pleasures  proportionate  to  tlie  facul- 
ties which  are  leil  Sot  relishing  them,  and  throws  them 
into  the  road  leading  to  the  term  of  all  woes,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  pursue  it 

Among  my  blessings  I  reckon  the  ills  from  which  1 
am  exempt :  envy  is  one  of  them.  I  have  always  thou|^ht 
that  life  is  too  short  to  waste  any  portion  of  it  in  fretting 
at  the  prosperity  of  otiiers.  Strictly  speaking,  this  way 
of  looking  at  things  is  a  calculation  of  personal  interest; 
for  envy  is  a  painful  sentiment,  a  vexation  which  brings 
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consolations,  of  which  one  has  but  too  many  occasions 
to  make  a  better  use. 

I  am  addicted  to  habits  and  tastes  which  it  would  cost 
mo  painful  efforts  to  modify  or  correct  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  great  necessity  to  do  so.  To  have  made  the  at- 
tempt in  youth,  at  a  period  when  the  future  stretched  out 
far  before  me,  and  when  errors  may  have  consequences 
of  long  duration,  might  have  been  proper  enough.  But 
now  that  the  future  is  very  much  abridged,  that  I  can 
calculate  its  remotest  term  within  a  few  days,  to  devote 
tlie  remainder  of  it  to  a  contest  with  the  habits  in  which 
I  have  grown  old,  would  be  the  height  of  folly.  I  keep 
them  hke  affections. 

Then  comes  9x1  ago,  when,  weary  of  every  thing,  what 
one  deems  the  best  part  of  the  pleasure  is  the  end  of  it, 
and  when  the  summary  of  an  amusing  day  is  sleep.  I 
liave  reached  it  A  similar  enjoyment  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  me,  when,  withdrawmg  from  the  vortex  of 
the  w<>JC^  uid  from  tlie  remnant  of  business,  wiiich  I 


give  myself  up  to  absolute  repose.  Who  knows  if  it  will 
not  be  the  same  when  my  eyes  shall  close  never  to  open 
again  ! 

When  I  have  exhausted  reflections  and  conaolotioiis 
of  tliis  kind,  I  invoke  the  recoflections  of  self-love. 
I  search  my  past  life  to  discover  in  it  good  done  to  my 
country,  services  rendered  to  my  friends,  circumstances 
honourable  to  myself.  Neither  are  these  attempts 
vain.  1  glorify  myself  without  scruple,  though,  were  I 
not  to  do  so,  nobody  else  would  take  the  trouble ;  for  it 
would  be  silly  to  calculate  upon  the  gratitude  of  nations 
for  the  good  one  has  done  tlicm,  or  Uieir  esteem  fbr  the 
important  things  one  has  executed.  Create,  amidst  a 
thousand  difficulties,  by  dint  of  resolution,  labour,  per- 
severance— create  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  Indus- 
tnr,  new  means  o£  developement ;  establish  the  prosperity 
of  a  country  on  solid  bases ;  and  you  will  draw  down 
hatred  upon  yourself,  opposition  upon  your  plans,  and 
obloquy  upon  your  intentions,  which  will  subsist  so  long 
as  you  are  in  power.  When  you  are  removed  from  it, 
public  opinion  will  correct  itself.  It  will  discover  good 
in  what  has  been  done,  injustice  in  the  judgments  that 
have  been  pronounced. 

At  a  later  period,  very  long  afterwards,  a  statue  will 
perhaps  be  raised  to  the  bene&ctor  of  the  country,  not 
because  he  has  done  good,  but  because,  by  throwing  a 
mantle  over  the  dress  whidi  he  wore,  he  may  be  made 
tlic  subject  of  a  monument  which  would  set  off  the 
public  place  of  some  city,  and  which  is  recommended  by 
the  vanity  of  some  administrator,  who  aspires  to  the 
honour  of  having  erected  it,  and  of  obtaining  a  similar 
one  in  his  turn. 

Th'is  posthumous  glory,  this  accidental  recollection  of 
talents  long  unappreciated,  though  usefully  employed, 
this  tardy  reparation  of  on  obstinate  injustice,  are  of  no 
benefit  to  him  who  is  tlie  object  of  tliem — he  is  dead. 
His  very  grave,  were  it  opened,  would  not  present  any 
vestiges  of  him.  His  children  will  not  find  in  the  honours 
paid  to  his  memory  a  recommendation  that  may  be  ad- 
vantageous  to  them,  still  less  a  compensation  fbr  his 
neglect  of  his  personal  interests  and  the  fortunes  of  his 
&mily« 

But,  if  he  had  built  a  play  house,  if  he  had  planted  a 
few  trees  in  rows  to  make  a  drive,  to  which  people  would 
not  have  failed  to  give  his  name,  then  would  he  hare 
immortalised  himself;  he  would  be  thought  more  highly 
offer  fifty  paces  of  promenade  than  for  fifty  leagues  of 
high  road. 

The  moral  which  I  draw  from  these  reflections  is, 
that  little  tilings  serve  for  a  ticket  to  great  ones ;  that  is, 
tliat  if  we  create  the  latter  to  recommend  ourselves  to 
posterity,  we  must  not  neglect  the  others,  if  we  would 
gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  present  generation. 

My  ob^rvations  are  deduced  from  my  own  experience. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  administration  I  am  conscious 
of  having  done  some  good.  Who  notices  it  7  who  talks 
of  it  7  Not  a  creature  behind  my  back ;  a  &w  polite 
people  when  they  meet  me. 

1  havo  embellished  a  quarter  of  Nismes ;  the  people 
have  ^iveh  it  my  name ;  all  vied  in  complimenting  me 
upon  it 

This  administrative  bagateUe,  to  which  I  attached  no 
importance,  which  I  considered  as  merely  a  diversion 
from  labours  of  a  higher  order,  has  contributed  more  to 
m^  reputation  than  Sie  results  obtained  by  undertakings 
of^real  utility,  more  even  than  tlie  part  which  I  had  in 
the  success  of  the  expedition  against  Algiers. 

After  this,  ransack  your  brains  fbr  honourable  ideas ! 
expend  your  health  in  realising  them  !  Sacrifice  yourself 
to  the  public  interest,  that  you  may  see  the  most  in- 


in  nothing,  and  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  significant  of  your  labours  preferred  to  your  noblest  con- 


ceptions,  and  frequently  a  coxcomb  or  an  idiot  to  yourself^ 
who  are  neither !  Let  an  occasion  for  popular  delirium 
arrive ;  offer  your  services  in  expiation  of  the  crime  of 
not  having  luid  force  sufficient  to  make  reason  triumph, 
and  you  will  see  if  they  will  abate  one  iota  of  the  rigour 
of  the  sentence :  you  will  be  banished,  imprisoned~too 
happy  if  the^  do  you  the  favour  to  spare  jrour  life ! 

My  conscience  does  not  forget  itself  whilst  engaged  in 
soothing  afflictions  originating  in  the  counseb  which  it 
gave  me.  It  was  this  that  induced  me  to  pursue  a  track, 
Uie  difficulties  and  daggers  of  which  reason  failed  not  to 
point  out  It  was  this  that  encouraged  me  to  persevere 
on  occasions  when  I  might,  without  dishonour,  have 
withdrawn  myself  from  a  danger  which  I  saw  imminent 
— ^irremediable. 

When  I  reflected  that,  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  perhaps 
of  life,  no  compensation  would  be  made  either  to  me,  if 
I  survived,  or  to  my  memory,  if  I  should  perish  ;  that,  in 
the  event  even  of  a  triumph,  the  glory  of  it  would  be  con- 
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tested,  to  saj  nothing  of  the  risks  which  I  should  have  run ; 
that  the  prince  whoin  I  should  havo  served,  that  the  public 
intereslod  in  my  success,  would  repay  my  services  with 
ingratitude  alone ;  that  envy,  which  would  not  fail  to  in- 
teHere,  would  bo  sure  to  attack  my  very  intentions :  it 
was  a^in  my  conscienoo  that  lifted  me  above  these  con., 
piderations,  well  fbundbd  as  it  acknowledged  them  to  be. 

At  this  moment  it  tells  me  that  there  arc  principles 
^om  which  a  man  of  honour  can  never  deviate^  without 
doing  an  injury  to  his  reputation  and  a  still  greater  in- 
Jury  to  society ;  that  the  principles  which  are  connected 
with  the  stability  of  governments  belong  to  this  number, 
and  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  first  line;  that  on  the  re- 
spcct  paid  to  these  depends  the  welfare  of  nations ;  that, 
bU  theste  principles  going  back  to  royalty,  which  is  the 
personification  of  nations,  we  owe  to  kings  the  tribute  of 
a  devotedncss  free  from  considerations  wnich  would  tend 
to  restrict  its  limits  and  its  operation ;  that,  in  accepting 
the  confidence  of  a  monarch,  we  are  boun4  to  the  nation 
^hose  representative  and  organ  he  b  as  we  are  to  him- 
self; that  to  vioiato  tlie  fidelitv  we  have  sworn  is  a  crime 
against  society ;  that  to  hesitate  about  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  he  issues  is  to  compromise  tlie  safety  of 
the  state ;  tliat,  in  calculating  the  chances  of  finding  the 
public  intersst  in  th«  will  of  a  sovereign,  or  in  the  ad- 
verse will  of  fiictions,  thore  are  more  probabilities  in 
favour  of  the  tbrmer,  because  it  is  more  deliberate,  more 
colre,  beoause  k  is  fi>unded  on  antecedents  and  fiicts,  and 
because  it  tends  to  preserve :  whereas  the  popular  will, 
fond  of  tijeorics,  hasty,  and  inconsiderate,  tends  to  de- 
stroy ;  that  couseoucntly  the  public  interest  imposes  upon 
us  as  a  duty,  fidelity  to  kings,  and  that  in  the  term 
fidelity  we  ought  to  comprehend  all  the  acts  whidi  can 
render  it  conyplete  and  eOicacious ;  that  in  ccrtam  in- 
«tances  the  application  of  these  principles  may  fail  of  its 
effect,  but  that  nevertheless  it  ought  always  to  be  tried. 

Then,  returning  to  what  concerns  me  personally,  it 
adds,  that  I  did  rirht  to  sacrifice  the  situation  which  1 
held,  and  which  I  liked,  not  to  a  prospect  of  ambition 
(mnd  indeed  must  he  have  been  who  had  suflfered  him- 
self to  bo  so  surprised  in  1831),)  but  to  considerations  of 
duty  to  a  kin^  whom  one  durst  no  longer  serve ;  to  the 
sight  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and  the  dis- 
grace whicii  tiiero  would  be  in  withdrawing  one's  self 
from  it  when  summoned  to  take  his  part;  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  employ,  for  die  defence  of  the  post  committed 
to  me,  all  the  resources  which  honour,  reason,  and  the 
desperate  state  of  affairs,  should  suggest ;  all  the  energy 
taherent  in  my  character ;  that  tho  means  which  I  con- 
sulted appeared  to  me,  as  they  still  appear,  the  only  service- 
able, the  only  possible  ones,  and  thut  they  were  prescrib- 
ed in  Article  14  of  the  fundamental  law ;  tJiat  if  they 
failed  of  their  effect,  it  was  because  they  were  not  so 
complete  as  I  had  required  them  to  be ;  that,  at  the  aspect 
of  the  inevitable  chance  of  ruin  which  presented  itself 
nt  the  moment  of  the  attempt,  such  as  it  had  been  pre- 
pared, it  was  my  duty  to  conduct  myself  as  I  did,  and 
not  to  separate  mv  cause  from  that  of  tho  monarch  and 
tiie  monarchy,  wnich  nothing  then  had  power  to  save, 
and  of  my  colleagues  who  generously  associated  them- 
selves  with  their  mto ;  that  1  had  satisfied  the^  claims  of 
self-love  by  pointing  out  tho  errors  committed,  and  tho 
commands  of  honour  by  seriously  taking  my  share  of 
their  consequences ;  that  I  ought  to  accept,  as  an  indem- 
nification for  misibrtune,  tlie  honour  of  having  done  my 
duty  and  set  an  example  of  fidelity,  misjudged  by  the 
present  generation,  whose  opinion  is  governed  by  the 
event ;  but  which  will  some  day  perhaps  be  appreciated, 
and  find  imitators  more  favoured  by  circumstances  than 
)  have  been^ 

I  accept  these  consolations  furnished  me  by  a  con- 
science to  which  alone  I  applied  for  directions  relative  to 
tlie  line  of  conduct  which  I  was  to  pursue :  they  take 
from  my  griefii  their  moral  side,  and  thus  lighten  what  I 
have  len  to  bear. 

1  should  be  ungrateful  were  I  not  to  mention  one  of 
the  principal  compensations  of  the  misfbrtunc  which  has 
befallen  me. 

Something  ts  yetlefl  me  of  my  past  greatness  i  that  is, 
friends  who  owe  me  no  grudge  for  having  been  prosper- 
ous and  powerful,  and  who  remember  the  share  which  I 
gave  them  In  my  gcKxi  fortune.  Not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  country  which  was  under  m^  administration,  to  what 
class  and  to  what  opinion  soever  lie  may  belong,  comes 
near  the  spot  which  aflbrds  me  an  asylum,  without  de- 
voting to  me  his  first  visit  All  of  them  speak  to  me  of 
the  good  which  I  have  done  or  tried  to  do ;  all  show  me 
affection  or  gratitude.  And  I,  who  in  prosperity  kept 
carefully  on  my  guard  against  flattery,  complaisantly 
suffer  her  to  come  and  pav  court  to  me  in  adversity. 

A«  this  tribute  is  whoUy  disinterested  on  tho  part  of 


those  by  whom  it  is  offered,  1  take  it  for  truth.  When 
ono  is  proscribed,  is  one  so  very  culpable  to  seek  allevia- 
tion for  one's  woes  in  the  idea,  even  though  exaggerated, 
of  tho  esteem  or  affection  which  one  inspires  7 

But,  how  sootliing  are  tlieir  words,  how  sweetly  they 
fall  upon  my  ear,  how  quickly  they  reach  my  heart,  when, 
adding  to  all  these  flatteries  something  still  more  touch- 
ing, my  friends  talk  of  my  return  to  my  native  land  ! 
How  thankful  I  feel  for  the  hope  which  the^  give,  and 
the  wishes  which  tliey  express  for  its  realisation. 

When  national  consolations  are  at  fiiult,  I  apply  for 
one,  which  is  not  without  efficacy,  to  the  doctrine,  or, 
if  you  please,  the  superstition,  of  compensations,  to 
which  I  am  strongly  addicted.  I  believe  in  a  sort  of 
ponderation  of  good  and  ill  I  never  enjoy  any  gopd 
that  comes  to  me  without  tempering  my  joy  by  the  pre- 
sentiment of  something  untoward.  But  on  the  other 
band,  I  never  meet  with  any  misfortune  or  vexation,  but 
hope,  under  a  vague  and  indefiuile  form,  mitigates  the 
impression.  Now  as,  hi  spite  of  my  calculations,  the 
sum  of  ill  exceeds  that  of  good,  I  gain  more  than  1  lose 
by  this  method  of  mingling  the  future  with  the  present. 

Such  are  the  sources  in  which  I  steep  my  soul,  to 
brace  it  against  the  calamity  which  has  oppressed  me  for 
the  two  long  years  that  have  just  elapsed.  This  period, 
which  I  might  call  that  of  recollection^  is  one  of  those 
which  I  have  had  most  to  myself,  in  which  I  have  lived 
roost,  and  best  fett  and  employed  my  existence.  Till 
then,  my  faculties  had  exercised  themselves  with  ener- 
gy upon  special  objects  only  ;  now  they  embrace  at  once 
both  the  Mst  and  the  present,  and  as  much  as  they  can 
grasp  of  tne  future.  I  apply  to  a  real  calamity  a  philo- 
sophy of  which  1  had  been  very  carefhl,  from  a  presenti- 
ment that  it  might  be  of  service  to  me  some  time  or 
othor,  but  which  1  had  had  occasion  to  oppose  only  to 
the  vexations  of  a  fortunate  position.  I  exercise  it  at 
this  moment  upon  a  real  adversity.  I  prepare  it  for  still 
mom  grievous  situations,  tho  idea  of  whioh,  without  mv 
being  able  to  account  for  it,  will  come  and  intrude  itself 
between  me  and  the  hopes  of  a  better  lot,  and  remove 
them  to  an  indefinite  distance,  like  those  dun  colours 
which  perspective  lays  on  the  first  plans  of  a  picture, 
for  a  background,  and  to  give  more  vagueness  to  objects, 
the  details  of  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  seize. 

So  much  for  the  past.  As  for  the  future,  I  have 
divided  it  into  two : — one  part  is  under  the  control  of 
my  reason,  which  takes  care  to  restrict  its  limits  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  thoronghly  know  and  duly  manage 
it;  the  other  is  abandoned  to  my  imagination,  which, 
though  no  consequence  thence  accrues,  disposes  of  it  at 
pleasure,  and  embellishes  it  as  much  as  it  can.  Is  it 
wrong?  I  think  not.  But  it  were  better  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  than  to  treat  it  shabbily. 

TQB  END. 


CAPTAIxV  X 


BV  TUE  ACTUOa  OF  TRAITS  OF  TRAVEL, 

During  my  career  of  service  I  have  met  with  num- 
bers of  brave  men,  and  a  few  cowards.  I  have  seen 
courage  and  fear  display  tliemsclves  in  various  wayp, 
and  many  modifications;  but  I  never  met  witli  but 
one  instance  of  a  thorough  mixture  of  audacity  with 
poltroonery,  of  the  basest  faint-heartcdness  with  presence 
of  mind. 

On  joining  the  regiment  to  which  I  exchanged,  for 
the  sake  of  set  ving  in  Spain,  the  very  first  of  my  brotlier 
officers  to  whom  1  was  pre^entttd  by  the  major  com- 
manding, was  the  captain  of  the  company  to  which  I 
was  attached.  1  never  was  so  prepossessed  in  favoufof 
any  one  at  first  sight.  lie  was  a  fine  Jiandsome  young 
man,  of  most  elegant  address,  full  of  ready  wit,  and  ap- 
parently burning  with  military  ardour.  He  was  a  pro- 
digious favourite  in  the  regiment.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  attentions  to  me,  except  the  pains  which  he 
took  to  instil  a  portion  of  his  own  gallant  spirit  into 
mine. 

Tho  first  time  I  went  into  action  with  this  new  regi- 
ment. Captain  X-  ■  ■  was  unfortunately  taken  ill,  just 
before  our  brigade  was  ordered  to  advance.  Ho  was 
obliged  to  let  mc  load  on  his  company,  and  his  regret 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
he  suffered  more  mental  anguish  than  bodily,  even 
though,  I  think,  he  specified  his  being  desperately  ill  in 
three  places. 

Aficr  wo  had  succeeded  in  driving  Uie  enemy  from  a 
strong  redoubt,  the  captain  joined  uf>,  in  great  spirits 
and  good  health,  all  his  spasms  bavin?  given  way  to 
some  violent  habitual  remedy,  whioh  he  told  me  was 


either  **  kill  or  eure*'  with  him.    Uo  tbnon  wept  it 
finding  that  the  fighting  was  all  wot. 

We  had  several  smart  skirmishes  soon  after  this  iffur. 
Captoin  X— ^  was  often  in  the  fiekl,  bat  1  never  btK 
pened  to  see  him  thcoogh  the  smoke,  except  on  qm  oe. 
casion,  when  he  showed  great  tact  in  the  uie  of  a  pocket, 
glass,  with  which  he  constantly  looked  out  from  bekuul 
a  tree  or  a  moond  of  earth,  and  gavi*  orden  wilk  gr«tt 
coolness  to  roe  and  the  other  subalterns,  to  tdvmoe  i&4 
retreat,  as  occasion  required. 

In  a  storming  business,  when  I  was  detached  witb  a 
fiiw  men,  a  serious  aocident  was  near  happening  to 
Captain  X  As  soon  as  the  place  was  taken,  and  I 

returned  to  the  regiment  I  received  a  pressing  request 
to  repair  immediately  to  him,  as  he  ieared  be  wuiths 
last  gasp-— dreadfully  wounded.  1  ran  to  kit  (\wttn, 
in  a  house  just  under  the  rampart,  to  which  U  bad 
crawled ;  and  I  picked  up  the  surgeon  of  the  n^ami 
on  my  way,  forcing  him  to  abandon  some  other  peijdis 
to  give  his  whole  attention  to  my  friend.  We  im 
him  lying  on  a  mattrass,  almost  insensible. 

**  What'has  happened  7  where  are  you  kit,  my^ 
X r  said  I. 

He  ooold  mft  ap^k,  hot  placed  his  hand  on  bi«fi4e. 

**"  Let  me  examine  you.  Captain  X ^,*'  laki  the  nr. 

geon.    ^  I  tiAve  not  a  minute  to  lose — we  have  nanj 
others  wouodetd^  officers  and  men.*' 

^  Ah,  my  dear  doctor,  are  you  there?**  eakl  the  mil 
ferer,  opening  liis  eyes  for  the  first  time.  **  llow  kicni 
this  ieJ-but  itov^r  mind  me — hurry  off  to  my  poor  fel- 
low-soldiers— '"kpisof  littlo  matter  what  becomes  of  ne 
— I  am  too  far  gone  for  help— I  am  a  djin^  roan— fri 
you  need  not  exactly  say  ^kiUeit  in  your  report;  I  doal 
wish  to  shock  my  uiends  too  suddenly.  Merely  pal  oi 
down  *  dangerously  woundedJ*  *• 

^*I  can  put  down  nothing,  Captain  X ^\Si}m 

your  wound,**  said  the  surgeon,  drily.    **  Wherevrni 
hit,  sir  ?" 

**  Why,  as  to  that,  my  dear  doctor,  I  really  w\n- 
actly  spocify — that  is  to  say,  I  cannot  say  directly, Ud 
I  am  absolutely  hit — but — but — ** 

*»Bot  what,  sir?  I  am  in  a  hurry — ^tbo  life  of  our 
a  brave  man  is  risked  by  this  delay — I  cannot  be  triM 
with,**  exclaimed  tho  surgeon,  with  most  unfeeliu«e» 
phasis. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  resumed  X ,**Iimtl«k< 

man  in  the  world — the  very  last ** 

"What  is  your  wound.  Captain  X ,  if  yon  in 

wounded  at  all  7^*  peremptorily  asked  tlie  surgeon. 

"  Ah,  never  mind  me,  never  mind  me,"  repliwl  ihi 
captain  ;  "  leave  me  to  my  fate — but  spare  my  fnej^i- 
break  it  gently  to  them-^only  say  **everdy  woandoi 
and  let  mo  die  !** 

"What  ts  your  wound,  sir?  Of  what  nature, I U 
you  again  ?'* 

"  it  must,  I  think,  havo  been  a  cannon  shot— I  ^ 
my  side  almost  battered  in — that  is  to  say,  htpekti^' 

"  Is  there  any  mark  T 

•*  Why,  no— no— not  decidedly  a  mark — I  canaol «/ 
there  is  a  direct  contusion  :  it  might  havo  beeD,iii^ 
the  vind  of  fi.  twelve  pound  shot,  or  somethioj*'*' 
kind — ^you  may,  in  short,  put  me  down  (to  sait^'*' 
ings  of  others,  very  dear  to  me)  you  may  pul**'*^ 
*8ligUtty  wounded.*  *' 

"  Why  really.  Captain  X- 


"Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  roy  worthy  frieod-*^'* 
your  duty — go,  go  along — you  tnuU  put  die  ^ 
'slightly* — whatever  you  like,  in  short — 8on)etbi»f' 
anything — only  pray  let  my  name  be  in  the  list  of  l* 
wounded !  Not  another  word— good  by,  good  by,  ij 
dear,  my  very  dear  doctor!** 

Tho  doctor  smiled,  as  bitterly  as  though  ho  bdj' 
swallowed  a  dose  of  rhubarb.  He  lefX  the  place;  v^'* 
my  infinite  surprise,  and  that  of  the  whole  army.  1  ^^ 
say,  the  London  Gazette,  which  some  weeks  t^ 
brought  us  tho  official  account  of  the  storming,  sho** 
us  the  unprecedented  notification,  in  the  list  ot  cbsm-- 

iie8,  of  CapUin  X being  "  very  slightly"  wouwki 

He  was  the  only  individual  of  the  regiment  who  wsj-w 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  this,  and  who  did  not  M  "* 
actual  cautery  of  the  surgoon*s  printed  sarcasm. 

]  now  began  to  know  my  man;  and  ''**'**' ""^ 
surprised,  at  tlio  night  attack  on  a  fortress  soon  sfter,tf 
hear  myself  called  loudly  from  tho  head  of  lliccoin^y' 
(I  occupying  my  post  m  the  rear,  as  woadvanwd  '" 
subdivisions  to  tho  breach,)  by  Ned  Flanagan,  of  «•• 
way  town.  Captain  X ^'s  covering'  sorjeant 

-  Mr.  Hartigan,  Mr.  Hartigan  I  For  Gad»i  stke,^^ 
.hcmour,  come  up,  como  up  quick,  and  Uoo  tho  oooipwy' 
— the  captaiu*s  run  away  airefuljh^ 


8TORT  OF  CAPTAIV  X- 


377 


Kvery  oae  knows  what  a  hat  affuir  Fuente  d*Onoro 

wa«— but  no  one  took  it  so  cooUjf  as  Captain  X 

The  village  had  been  taken  and  retaken  several  times 
till  a  final  charge  in  which  our  regiment  bore  a  part, 
drove  tho  enemy  out,  and  left  us  in  possession  of  the 
place.  As  we  forded  the  river,  in  dose  column  of  com- 
panies. Captain  X quietly  slipped  behind,  and  took 

up  a  position  among  the  rubbish  of  an  old  house  which 
afiurdod  him  a  fine  view  of  the  business.  The  colonel 
by  whom  we  were  that  day  led  on,  a  Scotsman,  who  was 
by  hereditary  right  as  brave  as  a  lion,  turned  round 
suddenly  to  the  adjutant,  ^nd  asked  him, 

•*  Where  is  Captain  X ?" 

**  Hiding  under  that  wall,  Sir,"  answered  the  adjutant, 
pointing  to  the  reconnoiterer. 

^  By  G — u  that's  too  bad  !"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
colonel.  "Gallop  up  to  him — at  him — over  him — and 
if  he  does  not  rejoin  tlie  regiment  instantly,  cut  him 
down  on  the 'spot !  Now,  my  brave  lads,  on  them, 
steadily  and  coolly — give  them  the  steel,  the  steel,  my 
boys,  and  plenty  of  it  !**  added  the  colonel,  turning  to 
the  regiment,  and  quite  forgetting  Captain  X  But 

the  adiutaut  rode  fiercely  up  to  him,  and  hurriedly  re- 

pcatea  the  orders  he  had  received. 

♦*  Nay,  nay,  my  good  friend,"  said  X ^  *•  what*s  the 

use  of  being  so  confoundedly  hasty  7  Juat  let  me  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation.  May  I  die,  my  dear  friend, 
if—" 

**  Die  and  be  hanged  1"  abruptly  uttered  the  adjutant, 
putting  spun  to  his  horse,  and  dashing  back  to  his  post, 
where  he  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  a  musket  shot 
through  both  his  cheeks  tumbled  him  to  the  ground, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  gallant  conduct  for  that  day. 

As  soon  as  we  were  thoroughly  in  for  it  at  Salamanca, 
when  tlie  grape-shot,  began  to  pepper  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  the  men  dropped  right  and  left,  an  officer 
of  ours  was  seen  to  throw  himself  bodily  into  a  dry 
ditch  ;  and  those  who  could  not  distinguish  who  it  was, 
thought  we  had  another  brave  fellow  knocked  over. 
But  those  who  identified  Captain  X'  ,  were  quite 
satisfied  that  he  was  in  safe  quarters.  As  soon  as  ihe 
business  of  that  hard  fought  day  was  well  and  thorough- 
ly done,  we  had  ceased  hring,  and  were  charging  after 
the  broken  enemy,  when  an  officer  was  dimly  observeii 
through  the  smoke  that  was  clearing  off,  about  fifty 
yards  in  fron^  of  our  line,  waving  his  hat  with  its  lojig 
streaming  feather,  in  one  hand,  and  flourishing  his 
sword  in  the  other,  cheering  on  the  regiment,  with 
shouis  of  most  vociferous  valour,  tho  Arapzlles  echoing 
to  bid  cry.  A  roar  of  laughter  burst  along  tho  line, 
and  became  particularly  loud  when  our  company  joined 
in  it,  for  we  soon  recognized  our  resuscitated  captain, 
and  knew  bettor  than  any  others  how  to  appreciate  his 
provi^ess. 

But  his  best,  and,  poor  fellow,  it  was  his  last  exploit, 
occurred  not  long  after  this,  at  the  siege  of  a  place 
memorable  for  the  determination  of  its  defence,  as  well 
as  the  vigour  with  which  it  was  attacked  and  carried. 

The  approaches  of  the  English  army  were  pushed  on 
with  a  frightful  proximity  to  the  place ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  guns  from  the  bastions  were  fired  point  blank  at  in- 
dividual officers  and  men,  who  had  tho  temerity  to  raise 
their  heads  above  the  trenches ;  and  they  were  oflen  hit 
from  cannon  of  large  calibre,  with  as  dead  a  certainty, 
as  though  the  most  unerring  sharpshooters  had  levelled 
at  them  with  rifles. 

Our  entire  company  was  ordered  down  from  the  camp, 
on  a  working  party,  one  fine  morning,  out  of  our  turn  of 
duly,  and  not  a  little  to  our  surprise,  to  replace  another 
which  had  taken  its  place  in  the  trenches  during  the 
night,  but  was  almost  annihilated  soon  after  day  break, 
by  Ihe  terrible  cannonade  from  the  enemy's  works.  One 
of  our  subs  was  killed  the  day  before,  so  that  Captain 
X •  had  but  myself  and  the  ensign,  a  gigantic  Kerry- 
man  of  about  twenty  years  old,  and  six  feet  five  inches 
high,  under  his  command.  We  were  under  cover,  as 
soon  as  we  came  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns ; 
and  so  hot  was  the  fire,  that  not  one  of  us  felt  disposed 
to  despise  the  captain's  example  of  keeping  as  close  as 
possible. 

There  were  several  small  redoubts  thrown  up  along 
the  trenches,  from  which  elevations,  the  officers  on  duty 
could  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  men  at  work.  I  stept 
or  rather  crept  into  one  of  these,  to  relieve  the  last  sur- 
viving officer  of  the  company  we  replaced.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  eating  a  crust  of  bread,  which  his  servant 
had  procured  him  for  breakfast ;  and  as  he  was  leaving 
his  post  to  ray  occupation,  he  incautiously  rai^d  his 
liead,  to  look  at  the  hostile  ramparts,  when  it  was  car- 


ried clean  away  by  a  twenty-four  pound  shot,  and  the 
body  knocked  several  yards  out  of  the  redoubt. 

These  were  not  pleasant  occurrences  for  any  man's 

comfort,  but  least  of  all  so  to  one  of  Captain  X 's 

temperameut.  I  was  scarcely  settled  in  tho  redoubt, 
when  I  saw  him  moving  towards  me  along  the  trench, 
stooping  much  lower  than  the  utmost  prudence  requir- 
ed ;  and  he  soon  came  crawling  into  the  redoubt,  re- 
questing  me  to  change  places  with  him,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  whole  party,  as  he  wished  much  to 
sketch  the  bastions  of  the  fortress :  and  he  took  out  his 
sketch  book  and  pencil  for  the  purpose.  I  could  not  re- 
fuse his  request,  a  most  unlucky  one  for  him,  for  had 
he  stayed  where  his  duty  required,  he  had  most  probably 
escaped  tho  catastrophe  which  ensued. 

I  had  not  changed  places  with  my  captain  five  mi- 
nutes, and  had  just  stepped  up  on  the  ridge  of  the  trench 
where  the  soldiers  worked,  to  look  about,  as  it  was  my 
duty  from  time  to  time  to  do,  when  the  general  of  the 
day  galloped  up,  attended  by  two  aids-de-camp,  and  a 
couple  of  orderly  dragoons.  Hu  was  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  bravo;  too  brave,  indeed,  as  was  proved  by  his 
death  not  long  afler,  on  a  distant  service  unwortny  of 
his  fine  talents.  Ho,  too,  was  an  Irishman,  and  knew 
our  regiment  well. 

**  Who  commands  tliis  party,  Mr.  Hartigan?"  asked 
he. 

*'  I  do,  sir,"  answered  I. 

**  There  is  a  whole  company  here,  isn't  there  7  Who 
is  the  captain  7  Where  is  he  ?"  were  the  rapid  questions 
next  put 

**  Tlieie  is  an  entire  company — Captain  X is  the 

captain — he  is  sitting  in  that  redoubt,  sir,"  were  my 
immediate  answeis. 

**  Sitting  in  that  redoubt !     May  he  be  doubly ! 

What  is  he  doing  there  ?  Hark  ye,  sir,"  added  he,  ad- 
dressing our  finger-post  of  an  ensign,  "  you  have  long 
legs ;  step  out  then  quickly — go  to  that  redoubt,  and 

bring  back  Captain  X here  instantly.    Stoop,  sir — 

stoop  low — lower,  I  tell  you,  or  you'll  not  have  a  head 
left  on  your  shoulders." 

The  intrepid  Kerryman  strode  along,  but  cared 
nothing  for  the  general's  caution,  and  scorned  the  shel- 
ter of  gabions  or  fascines.  When  he  came  to  the  re- 
doubt, he  summoned  out  the  captain,  repeating  verbatim 
the  general's  speech. 

"What  a  cursed    hot-headed    fellow!"    exclaimed 

X *'  Go  back  to  him,  my  trusty  ensign,  and  tell 

him  I  am  taking  a  sketch  of  the  first  importance ;  I  am 
proving  the  engineers  to  have  been  all  wrong.  Tell  him 
the  service  will  absolutely  suffer  if  he  disturbs  me." 

The  ensign  strode  back  again,  and  delivered  this  mes- 
sage to  the  general,  who  was  moving  about  busily,  giv- 
ing various  orders  around  him. 

**  Taking  a  sketch !  The  engineers  all  wrong ! 
What  an  impudent  scamp!  D'ye  hear  me,  sir — go 
back — tell  your  captain,  once  again,  that  I  order  him  to 
come  here;  and  if  he  refuses,  drag  him  neck  and  heels 
out  of  the  redoubt,  and  up  to  this  spot." 

**  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,"  said  X ,  in  reply 

to  this  second  summons,  and  hoping  that  while  he  tem- 
porised, the  general  would  take  himself  off— or,  possibly, 
that  he  might  be  taken  off—''  I'll  tell  you  what^  " 

•*  Don't  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  tell  me  any  thing. 

Captain  X ,  but  come  out  of  this  immediately,  I  leil 

you  again,"  said  the  ensign.  At  this  instant  his  cap, 
which  was  visible  above  the  wall,  was  knocked  off  his 
head,  perforated  by  a  cannon  ball. 

'*  God  bless  me,  what  a  narrow  escape !  how  very 
lucky  that  you  were  not  three  inches  taller  P*  exclaimed 
the  captain. 

*•  Never  mind  whether  I'm  tall  or  little.  Captain 
X ,"  said  the  Kerryman,  coolly  clapping  the  shat- 
tered cap  on  his  head  again.  **  1*11  tell  you  what,  the 
short  and  the  long  of  it  is — if  you  don't  come  with  me, 
quietly  and  by  foir  manes,  I'll  drag  you  out  of  it,  dead 
or  alive — so  come  along,  1  advise  you." 

X finding  all  resistance  or  subterfuge  to  be  vain, 

stood  slowly  up  and  followed  the  Kerryman  along  the 
trench  ;  muttering  that  **  a  man's  life  was  not  safe  a 
minute  on  service  with  these  infernal  mad-brained 
Irishmen  ;  but  that  with  persons  of  common  discretion ^ 
one  might  go  through  a  dozen  campaigns,  as  securely 
as  though  one  had  never  smelt  powder." 

The  enemy  seeing  a  general  officer  so  close,  sent 
tlieir  missiles  towards  us  in  double  quantities.  One  of 
the  orderlies  was  literally  cut  across  with  a  shot,  and 
an  aid-de-camp's  horse  severely  struck  with  the  splinter 

of  a  shell.    Captain  X saw  all  this  as  he  came 

forward ;  and  by  way  of  ending  the  business,  and  stQp- 


ping  the  generars  mouth,  he  held  forth  the  little  sketch 
book,  and  began  some  stammering  sentence. 

*'  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  but  listen  to  me,  sir  !"  said 
the  general.  **  Resume  your  place  here — do  your  duty 
— er,  by  heavens,  I'll  make  you  such  an  example  as 
never — " 

Here  the  general  was  himself  stopped  short,  by  the 
explosion  of  another  shell,  directly  over  the  heads  of  the 
group — and  the  report  was  instantly  followed  by  a  ter-. 

rified  mixture  of  groan  and  shriek   from -poor  X , 

who  clasped  both  his  hands  across  his  breast,  and  with 
a  dreadful  expression  of  agony  in  his  face,  fell  flat  on 
his  back,  almost  under  the  ieet  of  the  general's  horse. 

^*  Good  God,  is  it  possible  1"  cried  the  kind-hearted 
general,  his  wrath  at  once  appeased.  *'  Who  could  have 
thought  of  his  ever  dying  so  fine  a  death  !  Well,  he's 
gone,  ()oor  devil !  He  was  at  any  rate  a  clever,  a  plea- 
sant fellow,  and  a  gentleman — ay,  every  inch,  but  his 
heart — ^but,  he  could  not  help  that !  Here,  soldiers,  throw 
one  of  those  great  coats  over  the  body  of  your  captain, 
and  bear  him  to  the  camp.  We  could,  afxor  all,  *  have 
better  spared  a  better  man.' " 

With  this  quotation,  the  general  coolly  trotted  off 
with  his  aid-de-carnp  and  orderly,  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  shot  and  shell.  The  ensign  and  myself  were 
too  much  shocked  by  what  had  passed,  to  thmk  of  any 
thing  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  tho  fate  of  our  captain, 
and  we  stood  gazing  aAer  the  body,  as  it  was  borne 
away,  the  liml»  already  stiffening  before  it  was  out  of 
sight. 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  genera],  who  thus 

pronounced  Captain  X 's  funeral  oration,  on  riding 

back  to  tho  camp  about  an  hour  afterwards,  to  see  the 
identical  Captain  X unharmed,  unblushing,  and  un- 
abashed, dressed,  as  was  his  wont,  better  ^han  any  man 
in  the  army ;  and  cantering  his  little  Arabian  pony  along 
the  lines  with  a  feather  streaming  from  his  hat  nearly 
as  long  as  the  pony's  tail  7  And  what  was  my  surprise 
when  1  met  him  the  next  morning  ! 

But  this  could  not  last.  A  significant  hint  was  that 
day  conveyed  to  him  from  the  highest  authority.  The 
following  morning  brought  him  (he  said)  letters,  requir- 
ing his  instant  return  to  England.  He  set  out  at  once. 
The  next  Gazette  announced  his  resignation  ;  and  as 

Captain  X has  been  ever  since  an  ex-caplain,  I  have 

nothing  more  to  say  of  him. 


ANECDOTES  OF  A  DETENU. 

Fanny  Beaukamfris,  dinriers. — The  viscountess  was 
in  the  custom  of  giving  a  weekly  dinner  to  a  numerous 
party.  Tho  fare  at  her  table  was  invariably  so  bad  that 
her  guests  were  compelled  to  lunch  before  they  came 
to  her  house.  The  dinners  given  by  Napoleon  to  those 
whom  he  honoured  with  an  invitation  were,  on  the 
contrary  served  up  in  the  most  magnificent  style  :  his 
chief  cook,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Cambacdres. 
was  the  most  celebrated  artiste  of  the  day.  Napolooii 
seldom  remained  more  than  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an 
hour,  at  table,  and  the  instant  he  rose  all  the  guests  de- 
parted.  **  When  I  dine  with  Fanny  Beauharnois,"  said 
Laurogais,  "1  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  am  exactly 
in  the  situation  of  Lazarus  picking  up  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  the  rich  man's  table.  At  her  cousin  the  em- 
peror's  banquets,!  endure  the  punishment  of  Tantalus, 
surrounded  with  luxuries,  and  deprived  of  the  power 
of  enjoying  them."  The  difference  between  Napoleon 
and  Fanny  is  this :  tho  one  is  a  potentate^  and  tho  other 
is  a  late  en  pot — (a  dirty  scullion,  or  saucepan  scraper.) 

Corn  condvrive  to  patriotism.. — During  tho  war  in 
Russia,  in  1812,  the  King  of  Naples  gave  orders  to 
General  Nausouty,  who  commanded  a  division  of  ca- 
valry, to  charge  the  enemy.  Tiie  horses  being  worn 
out  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  tho  attack  was  unsuccess- 
ful. Murat  having  complained  to  General  Nausouty, 
the  latter  answered,  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  sire,  but 
the  horses  possess  no  patriotism.  Our  soldiers  fight 
pretty  well  even  when  they  are  without  bread,  but  tho 
horses  will  absolutely  do  nothing  unless  they  set  their 
oats." 

The  schoolmaster  in  France,— A  cockney  detenu,  who 
was  residing  at  Verdun  in  1810,  kept  a  little  shop:  he 
took  It  mto  his  head  to  set  up  a  school,  and  in  his  win- 
dow  was  to  be  seen  a  kill,  on  which  he  had  written  in 
a  cramped,  crooked  hand,  "learns  to  read  and 
write!"— '* That  is  an  honest  fellow,  at  least,"  said 
Sir  James  Lawrence,  "  I  will  call  next  month,  and  if  I 
find  he  has  made  sufficient  progress  I  will  send  my  two 
nephews  to  his  seminary !" 
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UNITED  STATES,  UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA,  NEW 

BRUNSWICK,  AND  NOVA  SCOTIA, 

During  the  Summer  and  AxUumn  of  1032, 

DBOICATBO  TO  TBI  DUKB  OF  BUTLAND, 

BY  E.  T.  COKE, 

LIEOTENANT  OF  THE  45tH  REGIMENT. 


Wandering  from  cUme  to  clime  observant  fitrav'd, 
Their  manncn  noted,  aud  their  statca  survey 'J. 

POPB. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mr.  MacKenzie,  in  bis  recent  sketches  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  remarks  very  happiJy,  that  ^A  book 
aboat  America  might  be  written  every  g^  months  by  the 
same  traveller  periodically  revisiting  the  same  scenes, 
and  yet  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  charm  of  novelty, 
aojmpid  i»  the  career  of  improvement  and  so  interesting 
are  the-changes  which  the  agency  of  man  is  continually 
effecting  in  tiie  western  world.**  This  proposition  is  in 
a  great  measure  true,  and  if  not  realised  by  the  same 
traveller  producing  an  annual  volume,  is  more  than  ef- 
fected by  Rnglish  travellers  in  succession.  Among  the 
whole  of  these  no  recent  book  maker  has  produced  a  more 
agreeable  or  readable  work  than  Lieutenant  Coke,  whose 
pages  we  feel  confident  in  commending  to  tlie  approval 
of  our  readers.  He  writes  agreeably,  and  sees  with  keen 
intelligence-— allows  us  merit  where  due,  and  criticises 
sensibly  though  strongly.  His  visit  to  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  together  with  some  unfre- 
quented routes  in  the  **  States,**  will  particularly  attract 
attention.  His  first  ride  in  Canada  gives  him  occasion  to 
show  his  British  prepossessions,  but  he  afterwards  does  us 
ample  justice;  we  may  safely  congratulate  ourselves  on 
being  so  greatly  in  advance  of  our  Halifax  neighbours, 
OS,  if  so  disposed,  to  retort  tenfold  the  empty  "sarcasm  and 
pointless  insinuations  of  recent  tourists  among  us,  and  to 
add  weight  to  the  argument  by  reminding  the  Halls  and 
Hamiltons  tliat  there  the  inhabitants  are  under  English 
protection  and  patronage.  But  the  day  for  this  recrimi- 
nation has  passed. 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

Feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  various  statements  which 
have  issi^  from  the  press  in  such  rapid  succession  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  respecting  the  United  States, 
and  being  convinced  that  much  yet  remained  to  be  learn- 
ed relative  to  that  port  of  the  vast  western  continent,  I 
came  to  the  determination  of  availing  myself  of  a  short 
leave  of  absence  from  ray  military  duties  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  inform  myself  more  fiiUy  upon  the  subject. 

Afier  travelling  over  2000  miles  of  the  most  interesting 
districts,  and  visiting  the  principal  Atlantic  cities  in  the- 
United  States,  I  extended  my  torn-  through  an  equal  dis- 
tance in  the  British  provinces.  As  my  only  object  in 
publishing  the  following  narfativc  is  to  contribute,  in 
however  small  a  degree,  to  the  knowledge  already  pos- 
sessed of  those  countries  which  are  so  fast  rising  into 
importance,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  lay  myself  open  to  a 
charge  of  presumption. 

In  the  following  unpretending  pages,  I  profess  only  to 
give  an  unbiassed  and  impartial  statement  of  what  came 
under  mv  own  observation.  My  remarks  ore  confined  to 
those  things  which  require  but  a  short  residence  in  a 
country ;  and,  merely  pointing  out  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  and  places  of  greatest  historical  note, 
I  leave  Uio  full  definition  of  Republican,  National  Repub- 
lican, Federalist,  Nullifier,  Democrat,  and  all  the  other 
various  bhades  and  sects  of  the  political  world,  to  those 
who  have  made  state  aflfuiis  their  study. 

I  much  regretted  that  circumstances  would  not  permit 
a  longer  stay  m  so  attractive  a  portion  of  the  globe,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  those  who  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
kill  time  during  the  summer  montJis  to  make  a  similar 
trip.    If  their  expectations  aro  not  too  sanguine,  they  will* 


be  amply  repaid  for  the  slight  inconvenience  of  rough 
8cas  and  rough  roads,  by  not  only  becoming  acquainted 
with  an  interesting  people,  but  by  the  opportunity  which 
will  be  afforded  them  of  viewing  some  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous natural  curiosities  as  well  as  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  in  the  world. 
Majf  2, 1833. 

CHAPTER  I. 

VOYAGE  FROM  UVERPOOL  TO  PRILADELPHU. 

As  nothing  can  be  more  uninteresting  to  unprofessional 
readers,  than  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  various  changes 
of  weather,  the  heavy  squalls  and  gales,  tlie  more  tedious 
long  rolling  calms,  the  dense  fogs  and  dangerous  ice- 
bergs (on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,)  tlie  passing  sails, 
and,  in  short,  the  usual  contents  of  a  ship's  log ;  I  sliall 
only  briefly  take  notice  of  a  few  incidents  connected  witli 
the  voyage.  Afler  a  detention  of  three  days  at  Liver- 
pool,  owing  to  contrary  winds  with  rough  and  boisterous 
weather,  the  packet  ship,  in  which  I  had  engaged  a  pas- 
sage, hauled  out  of  Prince's  dock  at  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  of  April,  and  stood  down  channel;  but  it 
was  not  until  tlie  fifth  day  from  that  time  that  we  were 
clear  of  the  southernmost  cape  of  Ireland :  a  foul  wind 
possessed,  however,  one  redeeming  euality,  by  succes- 
sively  displaying  the  fine  bold  coast  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  the  picturesque  moimtains  of  Wales. 

I  had  selected  the  Philadelphia  in  preference  to  the 
New  York  line  of  packets,  and  made  some  small  sacrifice 
to  accommodation  and  society,  from  a  supposition  that 
but  few  emigrants  would  be  bound  so  far  to  the  south- 
ward ;  knowing  full  well,  from  previous  experience,  the 
great  inconvenience  of  a  crowded  steerage.  I  was  there- 
fore much  surprised  to  find  that  although  a  vessel  oConly 
370  tons,  she  was  carrying  out  146  passengers  in  that 
part  of  the  ship.  I  had,  however,  no  cause  to  regret  the 
choice  I  had  made,  as  I  found  myself  in  an  excellent  sea- 
boat  with  an  active  and  experienced  commander,  who  had 
already  crossed  the  Atlantic  seventy-six  times;  no  trifling 
recommendation  to  a  pleasure-seeking  passengrcr.  The 
weather,  for  the  season  of  the  year,  was  unusually  boister- 
ous, and  the  wind  variable;  blowing  scarcely  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  succession  from  any  one  point  of  the  com- 
pass :  but  havinc^  a  good  stock  ol  provisions  and  pleasant 
society  on  board,  it  mattered  little  to  the  cabin  passengers 
(who  were,  with  one  exception,  old  sailors)  which  way  the 
ship's  head  was;  but  to  the  emigrants,  an  increasing  gale 
was  a  source  of  great  tribulation  and  alarm  ;  the  deck 
resounding  with  their  groans  and  prayers  imtil  it  mode- 
rated. The  captain  and  myself  were  walking  upon  deck 
one  squally  day,  when  seeing  several  of  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers  sitting  on  the  fore  hatchway,  exposed  to  every  sea 
which  came  aboard,  yet  at  the  same  time  apparently  re- 
gardless of  it,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  them,  what 
they  were  doing  there,  and  why  not  below  in  their  berths? 
"Why  sure  now,  captain,"  said  the  spokesman,  an  Irish- 
man, "  and  isn't  it  that  we  are  waiting  here,  so  tliat  we 
will  be  ready  to  get  into  tlie  boats,  if  the  ship  goes  down ; 
for  we  know  you  wouldn't  wait  to  call  us."  I'he  weather 
itself  was  not  more  variable  than  their  conduct:  in  a  calm, 
the  Welch  and  Irish  kept  the  whole  vessel  in  an  uproar 
with  their  broils  and  fighting,  which  ever  arose  from  na- 
tional reflections :  and  each  man  having  brought  a  store  of 
liquor  on  board  with  him,  as  part  of  his  sea-stock,  tlie 
combatants  were  generally  more  than  half  intoxicated ; 
while  in  rough  weathct',  the  selfsame  parties  would  be 
leagued  together  singing  psalms,  in  which  tliey  were  as- 
sisted by  the  EInglish  and  Scotch,  who  kept  aloof  during 
the  storm  of  words  and  war  of  fists.  Amongst  the  emi- 
grants,  however,  were  many  respectable  farmers,  who, 
with  their  families,  were  about  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
the  New  World ;  but  the  majority  were  artificers,  and 
some  few  were  men,  who,  if  they  could  not  make  their 
fortunes,  judging  from  outward ap|x;arances,  could  scarce- 
ly mar  them.  They  vrere  well  equipped  for  tlie  early  com- 
mencement of  operations  in  America,  being  burthened 
with  no  such  heavy  baggage  as  bedding,  trunks,  wives, 
children,  or  even  a  change  of  apparel ;  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  conjecture  to  many  of  us,  how  they  could  have  pro- 
cured sufilcient  money  for  the  payment  of  their  passage. 
A  man  obtained  a  free  one  in  tne  following  by  no  means 
uncommon  manner : — The  crew  in  overhauling  the  stores 
in  the  sail-room,  a  few  days  afler  we  had  put  to  sea,  dis- 
covered him  snugly  stowed  away  within  tlie  coil  of  a 
cable,  and  bringing  him  upon  deck,  he  proved  to  be  a 
great,  broad-shouldered  ruddy-faced  son  of  Erin,  •*  a  poor 
orphan,"  as  he  described  himself,  who  having  taken  a 
drop  too  much  of  the  cratur,  had  found  his  way  into  the 
sail-room  by  accident,  and  fkllen  asleep,  when  the  ship 
lay  alongside  the  quay,  and  that  hia  provisions  wore  in  his 


coat-pocket,  which,  upon  due  cxaminttion^pixmd  to  con- 
tain only  a  solitary  copper,  and  a  dij  crurt  of  tnot^ 
bread.    Our  worthy  skipper  put  him  m  petl  b(x%  iear 
by  threatening  to  tic  him  op  to  the  gtajpray,  nrf  tH^J 
giving  him  a  round  dozen,  to  put  him  on  boinl  the  fbit 
tishing-smack  we  met  off  the  oosist  of  Wiles;  bothvis 
merely  a  threat  in  iemnem^  as  the  following  daj  Ke  im 
duly  initiated  into  all  the  rites  and  nTflleriaof  Jcnn* 
Docks ;  and  afler  being  invested  with  (all  power  and  coo. 
mand  over  that  very  requisite  department,  be  beoox  i 
most  important  and  ufeful  personsgc.    Borne  sonndni 
however,  relieved  him  of  port  of  his  charge,  by  tduii. 
tering  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  which  earned  (^iflcw 
stock  of  grunters  at  "one  fell  swoop."    A  womaDfriso, 
with  the  tact  oi  her  own  sex,  avoided  detection  oatfl  tt 
had  been  a  month  at  sea,  and  was  only  then  dinoroed 
through  the  impeachment  of  one  of  her  lellow^am^ 
She  had  gone  quite  on  the  opposite  tack  to  the'^ocror. 
phan :"  so  far  from  courting  concealment,  site  Werer 
been  observed  to  be  cooking  or  loitering  aboot'ikei. 
hose,  was  the  most  noby  of  all  the  females  oa  Wi, 
and  had  once  or  twice  even  ventured  upon  the  wsi 
limits  of  the  quarter-deck.    So  proud  a  bearing  bEiiiti 
every  person  on  board ;  nor  could  any  one  have  imaii^ 
even  when  challenged  with  the  fraud,  but  that  she  id 
paid  her  passage,  so  nienacing  and  (brmidaUeanipin:. 
anceshe  assumed,  with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  a  codnit 
uous  toss  of  the  head.  Although  the  captain  keepiadir, 
look  out  (there  being  a  fine  imposed  upon  shipa  canr^ 
a  greater  number  of  passengers  than  the  law  adfflititi& 
cording  to  the  tonna^,)  yet  few  vessels  sail  frou  lits 
pool    without   carrying    more   than  their  ooiBp)ei£ 
Sometimes  an  affectionate  wife  introdueet  her  hre  a 
master  on  board  in  the  guise  of  a  trunk  filled  ^m 
clothes,  or  in  a  crate,  as  her  stock  of  crockery,  is  lid 
he  18  half  smothered,  and  tossed  about  oiost  xsatet- 
niously,  during  the  confUsion  attendant  upooit^ 
anchor.  «, 

Having  anticipated  a  three  weeks'  paflsa|e,tk^ 
books  I  had  brought  on  board  were  exliaustodbft^tBe 
we  were  half- way  across  the  Atlantic;  andaailitffr 
source,  almost  amounting  to  a  fit  of  desperatioaiU 
tained  the  loan  of  Dr.  Emmona's  ''Fredoiiiad;e,ls^ 
dependence  Preserved,"  from  a  feUow-paaseogtr,  c^ 
toiled  in  a  most  persevering  manner  through  at  ktftki 
of  the  almost  interminable  nomber  of  cantos(i)rtT,I 
believe)  which  compose  the  work. 

Thrice  happy  indeed  wa«  I,  when  the  green  water, »» 
again  making  its  appearance,  showed  that  we  wot  a 
soundings.  The  unusual  length  of  the  voyage  liaii' 
only  been  rendered  extremely  unpleasant  by  the  ooak: 
but  also  by  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  steera^  p 
sengers,  some  of  whom  would  not  even  breathe  tki* 
air  upon  deck  in  moderate  weather. 

On  a  fine,  mild  aflernoon — the  first  we  bad  bees  t 
voured  with  since  the  shores  of  England  bad  soniv' 
the  waves — there  was  a  cry  of"  Land  a-bead  I"  6*" 
fore-top  gallant  yard.  Every  one  in  an  instant  wi«s* 
deck,  some  for  the  first  time  during  the  voyafe,  tf"*' 
rigging  was  covered  with  those  who  preTiouuj  bjj^ 
courage  to  mount  the  ladder  of  the  hatchir'ar.  ^ 
eye  was  in  vain  strained  to  gain  a  glimpse  «^**^ 
wishcd-for  coast  of  America,  and  three  citf»  V^ 
the  captain  as  he  descended  upon  d®^»*VJ^ 
crowding  round  him,  dancing  and  singing,  m^W^'^ 
had  rescued  them  from  some  inuniocnt  danfi-  *"? 
liad  certainly  suffered  much  from  that  worst  w*^*^^ 
series,  sea-sickness;  and  those  who  had  ssen better *J^ 
from  the  company  they  were  obliged  to  ketp  a 
steerage ;  where  the  small-pox  and  mflaromattg^  ^ 
had  broken  out  a  few  days  after  we  had  »iW^ 
Liverpool,  attacking  many,  and  three  or  four  ?^ 
futally.  The  wind,  however,  which  had  been  dyi?^ 
for  hours,  now  totally  failcid  us,  and  it  '^^^'^'V^ 
calm.  So  our  sole  employment  consisted  in  «*^ 
the  movements  of  the  innumerable  sloops  and  sim 
which  were  rolling  about  at  the  distance  of  *^f^' 
and  which,  whenever  a  slight  air  or  cat's-pa^  ^^^ 
tlicm,  appeared  as  if  concentrating  to  one  PJJ^-frf.. 
heads  tending  to  some  great  emporium  of  ^^^'^^^^^ 
Two  exceptions  to  the  above  afforded  much  V!>°*^ 
Tliese  proved  to  be  rival  pilot  schooners,  *«*"^.  .  ^ 

-  -        of  wind  and  wet  ^sub,'^' 


possible  advantage  of  flaws  vt  w.««  -"-  . .  j 
still  making  little  progress  towards  the  ship  *'"^^ 
was  striving  to  gain ;  at  last,  however,  our  *t^"T^  ^ 
attracted  by  a  small  black  object,  which  «PPf*"^, 
intervals  on  the  swell  of  a  ses,  was  at  firs*  taJ:3  ^ 
portion  of  the  drifl-wood  which  so  thickly  «>!«\  ^ 
Athintic  off  the  American  coast;  bat,  upon  e»JJ^ 
through  a  glass,  was  found  to  be  a  smaU  ^^^Se* 
bytwomen,andinth0€OurMofan  bow  the  nw^ 
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pilot  sieppod  on  board,  havingr  ftirly  outmanccuvred  his 

opponent     Every  one  pressed  ckee  round,  asking  him 

ten  thousand  senseless  questions;  bat  he  was  a  man  of  few 

wordSf  and  all  the  inibrmation  we  could  reap  from  him 

amovinted  to—**  that  they  bad  frost  jind  snow  in  April  f  * 

and  that  **  there  was  a  war  in  congress."    Having  de. 

lirered  thus  mnch  in  a  gruff  to)ie  of  voice,  he  threw  a 

hng  of  clothes  from  under  his  arm  alongside  the  helm  ; 

and  ailer  passing  a  few  minutes  in  looking  up  and  scan* 

nln^  tbo  rigging  with  a  seaman^s  eye,  lay  down  upon  a 

hencoop,  and,  overpowered  by  his  exertions  to  reach  the 

voBPcl,  was  soon  fast  asleep.     His  appearance  as  a  pilot 

was  by  no  means  prepossessing;  lor  different  indeed  from 

that  of  the  hardy-looking  race  of  the  English  Channel. 

He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  old  man,  with  shoulders  bent  by  the 

storms  of  some  seventy  years,  and  a  face  bronzed  by  the 

flcm  until  it  resembled  that  of  a  copper-coloured  Indian. 

I  really  pitied  him,  as  he  tottered  along  tlic  deck,  with 

one  (»f  his  hands,  which  had  been  jammed  between  the 

cutter  and  ship*s  side,  to  his  mouth,  and  thought  it  high 

time  that  be  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list    The  day 

being  warm,  be  was  attired  in  a  thick  white  waistcoat, 

nankeen  trowsers,  originally  blue,  and  a  yellow  painted 

eanrasB  bat.    I  should  judge  that  the  captain  was  as 

lillJe  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the  man  who  had 

taken  charge  of  the  ship,  as  any  one  else ;  for  afler 

asking  in  a  significant  and  dry  tone  of  voice,  **  if  there 

were  any  more  pilots  on  board  the  schooner,**  he  de- 

socaMled  wto  the  cabin. 

A  tight  breese  springing  up  at  midnight,  the  following 
morning  showed  us  the  tope  of  tlie  trees  and  headlands 
of  the  kyw  coast  of  Maryland,  suspended  as  it  were  in 
mid-air.    After  standing  a  few  mil^  to  the  northward,  by 
Bon-set  we  made  the  capes  of  the  Delaware.     It  was 
BOW  the  25th  of  May,  and  the  day,  like  the  preceding  one, 
was  6ne  and  dear,  with  a  warm  sun,  the  thermometer 
•landing  90^  to  the  shade :  such  a  sudden  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  together  with  the  low  flat  shore,  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  scenes  in  tbo  Blast — the  entrance  to  the 
Btiy  of'tbe  Delaware   resembling  the    mouth   of  the 
H<x)gidy  or  triwaddi  rivers.    The  distance  between  Cape 
Henktpen,  in  Delaware,  and  May,  in  New  Jersey  state, 
is  about  fifleen  miles.    The  coast  near  the  latter  cape 
hounds  with  dangerous   shoals  and  overfalls,  and  the 
nari|ration  of  the  river  is  rendered  very  intricate  through- 
out oy  numerous  sand-ba^ks.      Ailer  passing  between 
the  two  capes,  the  river  expands  into  a  noble  My  about 
thirty  miles  king,  and  thirty  wide,  when  it  agahi  contracts 
to  a   width  of  two  miles,  and   continues  so  with  little 
▼mriatioo  up  to  Philadelphia.    On  the  Henlopen  side  of 
the  bay  a  large  breakwater  was  commenced  a  few  years 
mnce^  which  is  to  be  a  mile  in  length,  with  the  upper  end 
of  the  harbour  protected  by  an  ice-breaker,  so  that  ves- 
sels may  ride  in  safety  during  the  winter  months :  the 
latter  was  highly  requisite,  many  ships  having  been  lost 
through  exposure  to  the  nver  ioe.    Seven  planks  in  the 
bows' oC  the  packet,  in  which  I  was  at  this  time,  had  been 
cul  throiogb  in  less  than  two  hours,  three  months  previ- 
oualy,   by  the   drift-ice  being  kept  in  motion  by  the 
aUrengtb  of  the  tide,  and  acting  like  a  saw  against  them ; 
tbe  vessel  being  only  saved  bv  running  it  ashore.    The 
pxpf**^  of  this  great  undertaking  will  be  enormous,  much 
oftiie  atone  required  in  its  construction  being  brought 
by  eea  from  the  Hudson  Rlvdr  quarries,  120  miles  dis- 
tant. 

Evening  had  set  in  before  we  fairly  passed  between  the 
cap<»ft,  and  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  the  surf  could  be 
diatinctly  heard  roaring  against  Henlopen.    During  the 
day,  whUe  our  anxious  pilot  was  asleep  upon  the  lKX>ms, 
a  boat  was  lowered  to  catch  a  turtle  floating  on  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  water,  in  as  happy  a  state  of  fbrgetfblness  as 
the  old  roan  himself;  but  the  ship  having  too  much  head- 
way upon  her,  tbe  boat  could  not  again  reach  her,  and 
ive  were  ooder  the  necessity  of  awiucening  the  pilot,  to 
heave  the  ship  to,  which  he  most  reluctantly  ordered, 
▼enting  his  displeasure  at  the  same  time  in  a  low  inward 
^rombling.    Not  feeling  very  confident  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  ship  under  such  a  man's  charge,  I  took  the  pre- 
eaotion  of  retiring  to  my  berth  at  night  without  divesting 
myself  of  my  cloUies,  thinking  it  more  than  probable  that 
I  should  find  it  convenient  to  bo  on  deck  ere  morning 
without  much  loss  of  time.    My  suppositions  proved 
correct;  for  about  half-post  two  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by 
a  slight  motion  of  the  ship,  and  although  it  did  not  equal 
in  Carce  that  of  a  heavy  sea  striking  it,  yet  the  grating  of 
a  vessel  with  all  sail  set  upon  a  hard  sand,  produces  a 
MSttaation  whichy4  when  once  experienced,  will  never  be 
forgotten.     All  hands  rushed  upon  deck  in  an  instant ; 
wben,  lo!  and,  behold  !  our  worthy  Argus  was  snugly 
stowed  away  in  a  comer,  fast  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus, . 
while  tbe  vessel  striking  heavily  for  some  minutoiW^QaOy  I 


tell  over  a  little  on  its  side,  and  remained  immoveable. 
At  this  time  there  were  no  fewer  than  three  lights  in 
sight,  two  a-stern  on  the  capes,  and  a  floating  one  di- 
rectly  a-head.  I  never  heard  how  the  old  man  accounted 
for  running  us  aground — this,  however,  was  no  time  for 
explanations ;  but  the  boats  being  lowered  as  ouickly  as 
possible,  and  soundings  being  taken,  it  was  found  that 
we  were  on  the  windward  side  of  the  "  Browns,**  a 
dangerous  shoal  about  twelves  miles  fi-om  land  ;  and  that 
so  long  as  the  wind  continued  fVom  the  present  quarter, 
there  would  be  no  hopes  of  the  ship  floating;  and,  if  the 
sea  rose,  she  would  inevitably  go  to  pieces.  As  day 
dawned,  the  ominous  prospect  of  the  head  and  bowsprit 
of  a  ship  showed  themselves  above  water,  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant,  being  all  the  visible  remains  of  the  ^  Can- 
ning** packet,  lost  two  months  previously.  It  was  now 
for  the  first  time,  I  heard  a  genuine  Yankeeism  :  "  The 
ship's  lost  to  all  eternity,**  said  the  captain ;  **  it  a*int, 
I  guess,**  drawled  out  ti>e  old  pilot,  giving  the  sentence 
at  the  same  time  a  most  inimilablo  t#ang,  which  even 
Mathews  himself  would  have  failed  in  producing. 

It  was  in  vain  that  all  efibrts  were  used  for  three  hours 
to  get  the  ship  off;  it  remained  firm  as  a  rock,  excepting 
during  the  turn  of  tide,  when  it  again  struck  heavily. 
Seeing  no  prospect  of  its  being  moved  until  lightened, 
the  **  star-.spangled  banner,**  reversed,  was  hoisted  at  the 
mast-head,  while  the  passengers  awaited  the  arrival  of 
boats  fkom  the  shore  to  carry  them  awajr.  The  first  crafl 
we  saw  was  a  sloop,  which,  laden  with  shingles,  and 
steered  by  a  n^ro,  run  close  alongside  of  us.  The  fellow 
hailed  us  very  coolly,  with,  *'Have  you  a  pilot  on  board?** 
and  being  answered  in  the  aflirmative,  he  continued  on 
his  course  without  tendering  any  assistance :  fortunately, 
however,  we  needed  none ;  for  the  wind  veering  a  point 
or  two,  and  freshening  with  the  flood- tide,  we  once  more 
floated,  and  standing  our  course  up  the  river,  soon  over- 
took  our  black  friend  and  his  shingle  sloop,  at  whom,  en 
puttanlj  a  volley  of  abuse  was  fired. 

As  we  gained  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  entered  the 
contracted  part  of  the  river,  we  caught  occasional  glimpses 
of  small  viUages  and  neat  white  cottages,  scattered  at 
intervals  along  the  bonks,  which  were  covered  with  wal- 
nut,  oak,  and  patehes  of  pine.  I  was  leaning  over  tbe  side 
of  the  vessel,  admiring  the  scene,  but  regretting  that  the 
dearingv  were  so  •*  few,  and  fer  between,'*  wl^  seeing 
a  carpenter,  a  countryman  of  my  own,  similarly  em- 
ployed, I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  New  World 
at  which  we  liad  arrived.  **  Oh,  sir !  it  is  a  fine  country ; 
only  look  at  the  timber.**  I  smUed,  as  the  old  story  of 
**  nothing  like  leather**  occurred  to  my  recollection ;  and 
the  worthy  planer  of  wood  continued  to  enlarge  upon  his 
opinion  in  a  strain  of  encomium.  Ho  came  up  to  me  a 
few  hours  aAer  landing,  quite  delighted  with  having  been 
hired  at  a  dollar  per  diem  on  the  Oliio  rail-road. 

The  scene  was,  indeed,  a  most  pleasing  one.  Tbe  clear 
bright  atmosphere,  which  is  unknown  to  England,  dif- 
fusmg  a  cheerfulness  over  every  object,  with  not  even  a 
passing  ck)ud  to  hide  the  brilliant  ra^s  of  the  sun,  as  they 
fell  upon  the  thousands  of  white  sails  which  covered  the 
surface  of  the  broad  and  noble  Delaware ;  while,  ever 
and  anon,  one  of  those  huge  leviathans  of  the  deep, 
an  American  steamer,  darted  post,  leavings  a  long  train  of 
white  smoke  from  its  tirabcr-fed  furnaces.  The  whole 
presented  a  scene  striking  and  novel  to  an  Englishman. 
If  there  was  any  thing  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  it  was  tlic  perfect  flatness  of  the  face  of  the 
country,  there  not  being  a  rising  knoll,  or  single  ridge 
to  break  the  back-ground ;  nor  could  much  be  seen  1^- 
yond  the  smiling  verdure  of  the  forest-crowned  banks : 
it  was  a  scone,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  of  life  and  sun- 
shine ;  but,  probably,  if  viewed  on  a  squally,  wet  day, 
would  be  thought  tome  and  uninteresting  enough.  We 
hove  to  again  towards  evening  to  he  boarded  by  an  officer 
from  a  revenue  cutter,  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  stream ; 
and  at  dusk  came  to  an  anchor  near  a  small  island,  where, 
at  five  o'clock  the  following  morning,  we  buried  a  child 
which  had  died  of  the  small-pox  during  the  night ;  and 
tJien  getting  under  weigh,  arrived  abreast  of  Fort  Dela- 
ware, or  the  **  Pea  Paten,*'  built  upon  a  low  reedy  island, 
which  divides  the  river  into  two  channels,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable position  for  defending  the  passage.  The  works 
are  of  masonry,  and  very  extensive ;  but  the  whole  of 
the  interior,  including  the  barracks  and  light-house,  was 
consumed  by  fire  two  years  since.  No  steps  have  yet 
been  token  towards  repairing  it,  great  sums  having  been 
expended  upon  its  construction  only  a  few  years  previ- 
ous to  the  above  accident  The  cmlnnel  between  it  and 
the  main  land  is  so  narrow,  that  with  a  bead  wind  and 
heavy  squalls  there  was  not  room  to  work  ships,  and  we 
were  once  compelled  to  let  go  the  anchor  Opposite  to, 
and  aU^  a  mile  distant  from  the  fort,  is  Delaware  city, 


at  tbe  junction  of  the  Chesapeake  Canal  with  tbe  Dela- 
ware. I  went  ashore  for  an  hour  at  mid-day,  and  walk- 
ed tlirough  the  city,  which  is  but  a  miserable  straggling 
hamlet,  with  an  inn  at  tbe  landing  place,  and  a  few 
stores :  at  which  a  friend,  who  accompanied  me,  manag- 
ed to  obtain  a  few  cigars,  and  some  Lundyfbot  snuflT, 
though  the  storekeeper  would  not  vouch  for  its  being  the 
true  Irish — ^^*It  might  be  Yankee,  and  made  at  B<Mton, 
but  be  guessed  not**  The  canal  appeared  of  noble  di- 
mensions, being  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  snrfkce,  and  cal- 
culated for  vessels  with  a  draught  of  eight  fbet  water. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  told  us  it  would  not  answer 
now  so  well  as  formerly,  a  rail-way  having  been  formed 
five  miles  higher  up  the  river  in  the  same  direction,  on 
which  most  of  the  passengers  travelled  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore.  While  we  were  standing  on  tbe 
side  of  the  tide-lock,  two  sloops  passed  through,  laden  so 
high  with  enormous  oysters,  that  the  vessels*  decks 
were  on  a  level  with  the  water;  being  fastened  astern 
of  a  steamer,  they  were  towed  up  the  river  at  an  areax- 
ing  speed,  for  the  gratification  of  the  gourmands  of 
Phihidelphia.  The  cholera  had  broken  out  in  England 
prior  to  our  sailing,  and  rumours  of  its  ravages  had 
reached  America  some  time;  and  as,  most  probably,  its 
cfl^bcts  had  been  much  exaggerated,  every  one  lived  in 
the  greatest  dread  of  its  appearing  in  the  States.  A 
gentfeman,  who  was  standing  on  the  quay  at  Delswwe 
city,  welcomed  my  fViend,  and  congratidated  him  upon 
his  retem  to  his  native  land ;  but  the  latter  telling  him 
in  jest  that  we  had  the  cholera  on  tx»ard,  be  parted  from 
ns  very  unceremoniously,  nor  could  all  our  assurances 
that  it  was  only  the  small-pox,  induce  him  to  return  and 
continue  the  conversation. 

The  passengers  were  unfortunately  prevented  fVom 
quitting  the  vessel,  on  account  of  the  sniall-pox  having 
been  prevalent  on  board,  which  (although  the  last  case 
was  disposed  of)  would  probably  subject  us  to  quarantine 
for  some  days,  unless  we  could  manage  to  pass  tbo  Laza- 
retto before  the  1st  of  June,  on  which  day  the  quaran- 
tine flag  is  hoisted,  and  its  performance  rigidly  enforced 
upon  all  infected  vessels.  It  was  now  the  3i8t  of  May, 
and  every  one  being  anxious  to  avoid  farther  detention, 
the  ship  got  under  weigh  with  the  flood  tide  at  night ; 
and  after  running  into  the  mud  only  once,  from  which 
is  was  again  raised  by  the  tide  in  a  few  minutes,  it  car- 
ried on  all  sail  until  past  midnight,  and  anchored  half  a 
mile  above  the  quarantine  station,  nineteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  7*he  hospitals,  with  the  storehouses,  aro 
very  prettily  situated  within  a  picquet  fence  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river:  a  small  village  adjoins,  and  the 
ground  rising  with  a  gentle  acclivity  from  the  water*8 
edge  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  is  covered  with  farms  not 
too  thickly  wooded,  but  in  many  places  assuming  a 
park-like  appearance.  The  country,  from  the  town  of 
Wilmington,  the  largest  town  in  the  state,  (Delaware) 
contoining  about  12,000  inhabitants,  twenty-four  miles 
below,  loses  its  dead  flatness  ;  but  the  ridge,  which  runs 
parallel  with,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  river, 
does  not  exceed  200  feet  in  height.  Throughout  the  day 
of  the  Ist  of  Juno  it  Mew  so  heavy  a  gale  of  wind,  that 
the  ship  drifted  a  considerable  distance  fron^wo  anchors, 
nor  could  the  pilot  venture  to  get  under  Weigh.  The 
following  morning,  during  the  ebb  tide,  several  of  us 
rowed  one  of  the  boats  to  a  small  island,  towards  which 
we  had  been  drifting  the  preceding  day,  where  a  farmer 
had  established  himself.  In  landing,  we  found  a  sturgeon 
of  about  120  pounds  weight,  which  had  been  leA  by  the 
tide  in  a  shallow  pool,  and  seized  upon  him  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  steerage  passengers,  who,  like  ourselves,  were 
rather  short  of  provisions,  arid  to  whom  we  thought  a 
little  fresh  fish  would  be  acceptable.  But  it  was  not 
until  after  hard  struggling  and  battling,  with  much 
splashing  and  rolling  about  in  the  water,  that  three  of 
us  succeeded  in  securing  our  prize,  and  lifting  him  into 
the  boat.  The  farmer,  also,  selling  us  a  lanib  and  some 
vegetables,  we  returned  in  triumph  to  thejressel,  and 
again  got  under  weigh,  and  soon  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  city — a  shot -tower,  and  huge  building  in  the  navy 
yard,  with  a  forest  of  masts  approaching  above  the  trees. 
The  smart  white  frame  houses,  with  their  ^reen  Vene- 
tian shutters  and  gardens,  overhung  by  weeping  willows, 
and  numerous  peach  orchards,  on  the  Jersey  side,  with 
the  large  well-cleared  grazing  farms  upon  the  Pennsyl- 
vania bank,  were  evident  proofs  that  we  were  nearing 
some  great  abode  of  men.  One  island  particularly  (the 
possession  of  which  1  envied  the  owner,)  of  about  200 
acres,  won  by  lottery  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  was  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  quite  studded  over  with  cattle. 

The  tide  fiiiled   us  most  provokingly  off  Gloucester 
Point,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fine  reiuch,  just  as  we  had 
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rounded  the  land  and  cime  in  fiill  view  of  Uie  city,  at  the 
distance  of  only  three  miles;  the  wind  too,  following  its 
example,  the  ship  could  not  stem  the  ebbing  tide,  and 
very  reluctantly  the  anchor  was  let  go  within  almost 
reach  of  the  goal. 

In  the  evening  several  of  us  landed,  and  hiring  at  a 
small  inn  one  of  the  common  four  wheeled  open  wagons 
of  tlie  country,  called  a  dearborn,  (Hrom  the  inventor,) 
proceeded  over  a  road,  which,  though  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  was  wretchedly  bad;  the  carriage,  too, 
was  as  uncomfortable  an  invention  as  could  be  well  ima- 
prined,  there  being  but  one  nairow  wooden  seat,  slung 
in  the  centre  of  the  vehicle  upon  straps,  with  two  rude 
wooden  sprin^pi  to  support  it ;  upon  this  two  of  our  party 
took  up  a  position,  while anotlier,  who  volunteered  todrive, 
sat  in  a  chair  in  front,  and  two  others  occupied  chairs  in 
rear  of  the  centre  seat,  while  a  little  curly  headed  negro 
was  posted  upon  one  of  the  shatls,  where  he  sat  grinning 
and  holding  on  like  a  monkey,  his  dusky  skin  forming  a 
charming  contrast  to  an  old  gray  mare  which  was  to  draw 
us.  Our  time  being  short,  the  whip  was  not  spared  ;  so 
that  we  were  whirled  along,  rolling  and  pitching  about 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  wherever  a  drain  or  deep 
water  course  crossed  the  road,  the  carriage  giving  a  heavy 
lurch,  and  all  the  chairs  shooting  forward  with  one  con- 
sent, our  volunteer  coachman  was  nearly  precipitated  on 
to  the  iiorse^s  back,  ond  the  two  in  rear  of  the  centre  seat, 
not  having  any  thing  to  plant  their  feet  firm  against;  were 
thrown  on  to  the  backs  of  those  occupying  the  seat  in 
fVont.  It  was,  indeed,  a  broad  caricature  of  ^  travelling 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,**  and  we  were  right  glad  to  gain 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  safety,  and  abandon  the 
uneasy  conveyance,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  our  sable  at- 
tendant. 

While  one  of  the  party  went  to  sound  the  ship  owners 

if  we  could  remain  ashore  during  the  night,  and  until  the 

vessel  reached  town,  the  rest  of  us  (afler  walking  about 

the  dimly  lighted  squares  and  streets,  with  which  we 

were  soon  fatigued,  our  feet  being  tender  from  the  little 

exercise  we  had  taken  of  late)  proceeded  to  an  oyster 

cellar,  and  there  awaited  our  sentence  witii  great  calmness, 

discussing  the  various  merits  of  English  natives,  and 

American  oysters.     The  latter  are  so  large,  that  one  of 

our  party,  who  had  laid  a  wager  that  he  could  eat  a  dozen 

and  a  half  of  them,  was  obliged  to  cry,  **  hold  .'  enough  !** 

ere  he  had  ariived  at  the  twclilh.     At  midnight,  our  spy 

returned  with  the  doleful  tidings  that  we  must  return  to 

the  ship,  and  that  on  the  morrow  a  medical  man  would 

inspect  it,  and  set  us  at  liberty.    To  hear,  was  to  obey ; 

BO  without  any  more  ado  we  retraced  our  weary  steps, 

and  found  our  Utile  man  of  colour  and  his  charge,  the 

pale  horse  and  dearborn,  most  patiently  awaiting  our 

arrival.     The  road  appeared  to  have  grown  either  some. 

what  rougher,  or  our  charioteer  did  not  steer  so  small 

(to  use  a  nautical  term)  as  before ;  but  afler  running  a 

wheel  once  or  twice  into  the  deep  ditches,  with  which  Uie 

road  was  flanked,  he  brought  us  again  to  the  tavern  door 

by  one  o'clock,  where  the  landlord,  aroused  from  his 

slumbers,  soon  made  hia  appearance  at  the  bar.    Every 

thing  was  strange  to  me ;  I  might  truly  say  I  was  in  a 

new  world ;  I  had  heard  of  American  landlords,  but, 

like  the  road|  this  man  was  beyond  my  conjectures.    He 

came  down  stairs  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  dandy,  with  a 

tiny,  little  spiral  hat,  placed  knowingly  on  one  side  of  his 

head,  gold  studs,  and  broach  at  his  breast,  watch  guard 

chain  round  his  neck,  rings  on  his  finger,  with  his  nether 

man  cosed  in  a  pair  of  red  striped  **  continuations ;"  and, 

to  crown  all,  he  cursed  and  swore  **  like  any  gentleman.** 

We  enquired  if  the  boat  had  been  off  for  us,  and  were 

informed  it  had  been,  but  had  returned  to  the  ship  at  ten 

o'clock,  as  he  had  told  the  crew  he  would  fire  a  signal 

when  we  arrived.     Thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  we 

thought  as  a  recompense,  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  call 

for  something  to  drink  ;  and  a  considerable  time  having 

elapsed  in  carrying  our  good  intentions  into  effect,  and 

seeing  no  preparations  making  for  firing  his  promised 

signal,  one  of^the  party  asked  him  if  he  would  favour  us 

l>y  commencing  operations.     **  Aye,  aye,*'  said  he,  **"! 

told  the  mate  1  would  fire  a  gun — I  would  fire  a  gun  in 

anger  when  you  came;  but  wait  a  bit,  1*11  take  a  glass 

myself,  firft,'*  and  then  witli  the  most  admirable  aang- 

froidj  he  set  about  making  a  glass  of  port  wine  sangaree, 

stirring  the  sugar  about  with  a  small  circular  piece  of 

wood,  to  which  a  handle  was  attached,  and  which  he 

twirled  about  in  his  while  hands  with  great  dexterity. 

Having  quaffed  this  mixture  off  to  our  healths,  and  wel- 

come  to  America,  he  lighted  a  cigar,  offering  one  at  the 

same  time  to  each  of  the  admiring  spectators,  and  then 

crossing  his  arms  over  his  breast,  d  la  Napoleon  le  Grand ^ 

he  talked  of  possinflf  events,  and  asked  the  news. 

I  tmned  i^way  from  him,  unable  to  repreM  a  laugh, 


and,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  unfortunately  saw  a  dog 
lying  upon  the  floor,  which  I  stooped  down  to  pat  with 
my  nands.  Mine  host  no  sooner  saw  this  movement, 
then  he  was  out  from  his  bar  in  a  twinkling,  holding 
forth  at  great  length  in  praise  of  the  animal,  which, 
from  his  account,  possessed  all  the  various  qualities  of 
spaniel,  greyhound,  and  pointer,  combined.  And  afler 
having,  iu  tus  own  opinion,  established  his  dog's  reputa. 
tion,  he  at  last  commenced  the  ^ious  operation  of 
loading  an  enormously  long  barrelled  gun,  respecting 
whose  good  qualities,  also,  we  had  to  endure  a  long  dis- 
sertation, while  he  was  springing  the  ramrod,  and  ram- 
minsr  down  about  three  fingers'  deep  of  shot,  with  as 
much  labour  and  flourishiiur  movement  as  tliere  is  in 
loading  a  twelve  pounder  field  piece ;  and,  finally,  we  had 
the  infinite  satisfaction  of  hearing  Washington,  or  some 
such  nobly  named  dusky  son  of  Africa,  summoned,  who 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  whar^  and 
fire  the  long  wished  for  signal.  Shortly  aflerwards  the 
plash  of  oars  reaching  our  ears,  we  bade  our  loquacious 
host  a  longr  and  last  farewell,  having  paid  him  two  del- 
hirs  and  a  half  for  the  use  of  his  dearborn  and  gray  steed 
("  he  would*nt  be  too  hard  upon  us,**)  and  by  half  past 
two  o*clock  were  once  more  in  our  snug  cabin. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  the  following  day  be- 
fore I  awoke  from  strange  and  troubled  dreams  oi  oysters, 
dearborns,  landlords,  negroes,  dogs,  and  guns.  A  medical 
man  coming  on  board  as  tiie  anchor  was  weighing,  said 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  health  of  the  passengers,  and 
that  we  had  permission  to  leave  the  ship,  which  an  hour 
afler  mid-day  was  safely  moored  alongside  one  of  the 
city  wharfs,  and  we  all  stepped  ashore  with  heartfelt 
joy,  having  been  forty  days  from  Liverpool. 


CHAPTER  II. 
phiLadelphu. 

Philadelphia,  the  reverse  of  Lisbon,  at  first  presents 
no  beauties ;  no  domes  or  turrets  rise  in  air  to  break  the 
uniform  stiff  roof  line  of  the  private  dwellings.  And,  if 
I  remember  aright,  the  only  buildings  which  show  their 
lofly  heads  above  the  rest,  are  the  State  House,  Christ 
church  (both  built  prior  to  the  revolution,)  a  presbyte- 
rian  meeting  house,  and  shot  tower.  The  city,  therefore, 
when  viewed  from  the  water,  and  at  a  distance,  presents 
any  thing  but  a  picturesque  appearance.  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  too,  that  there  should  be  such  a  scarcity  of  spires 
and  conspicuous  buildings,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
ninety  places  of  worship,  besides  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  in  great  numbers.  In  place,  too,  of  noble 
piers  and  quays  of  solid  masonry,  which  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  in  a  city  containing  near  200,000 
inhabitants,  and  holding  the  second  rank  in  commercial 
importance  in'North  America,  there  are  but  some  shabby 
wharfe,  and  piers  of  rough  piles  of  timber,  jutting  out  in 
unequal  lengths  and  shapes,  fi*om  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  river  front;  and  these  again  are  backed  by  large 
piles  of  wood,  warehouses,  and  mean  looking  stores.  On 
tlie  narrow  space  between  them  and  the  water  are  hun- 
dreds of  negro  porters,  working  at  vast  heaps  of  iron  bars, 
barrels  of  flour,  cotton  bags,  and  all  the  various  merchan- 
disc  imported  or  exported ;  singing  in  their  strange 
broken  English  tone  of  voice,  somo  absurd  chorus,  such 
as, 

**  I  met  a  nigger" — (chorus  all)  **  long  time  ago !" 
"  I  met  a  nigger'* — {chorus  all)  **  long  time  ago  !*' 
**  I  say,  where  you  going  ?" — {chorus  ail)  **  long  time 
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**  Pull  away,  my  boys** — {chorus)  **  yoh !  heave — ^yoh !" 

or  some  such  elegant  strain. 

Fifly  paces  hence,  the  stranger  enters  the  city,  which 
possesses  an  interior  almost  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
On  walking  through  the  fine  broad  streets,  with  rows 
of  trees,  wnich,  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  causeway, 
form  a  most  delightful  shade,  and  take  away  the  glare  of 
the  brick  buildings,  he  is  struck  immediately  with  the 
air  of  simplicity,  yet  strength  and  durability  which  all 
the  public  edifices  possess,  while  the  private  dwellings 
with  their  neat  white  marble  steps  and  window-sills  be- 
speak wealth  and  respectabilily.  The  neatness,  too,  of 
the  dress  of  every  individual,  with  the  total  absence  of 
those  lasey  and  dirty  vagabonds  who  ever  infest  our  towns, 
and  loiter  about  the  corners  of  all  the  public  streets, 
passing  insolent  remarks  upon  every  well  dressed  man, 
or  even  unattended'  female,  impress  a  foreigner  with  a 
most  pleasing  and  favourable  idea  of  an  American  city. 

I  was  recommended  by  an  American  ^ntleman  to  an 
hotel  in  the  principal  street,  where  I  was  immediately  ac 
commodatea  with  a  room.    It  will  loarcsly  be  out  of 


place  to  mention  here,  that  the  bed  roomt  in  tm  botekb 
the  United  States  are  not,  generally  speaking,  to  Urre, 
comfortable,  or  well  furnished  as  those  in  EngUih  hooicr 
but  the  establishments  themselves,  with  regird  to  bk 
and  capacity  for  acoommodatinf  nambera,  &r  exccei 
those  in  EngUnd.  H  America  much  oomfiirt  is  ncrificcd 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  numerous  guests  intotliB 
house :  a  private  sitting  room,  or  septrtte  meili,  ui 
scarcely  to  be  had,  and  then  only  at  a  high  price ;  a^ 
therefere,  as  almost  every  one  is  under  tbe  neouiiij  of 
dining  at  the  tattle  d*hoUt  a  large  hotel  presents  t  scot 
of  ^reat  confusion  and  bustle.    At  the  one  invkidtl 
resided  during  my  stay  at  Philadelphia,  there  were  abost 
a  hundred  persons  at  each  meal,  and  the  majoritj  ofi^ 
being  merchants,  from  the  back  settlements,  on  Hmt 
summer  trip  to  purchase  articles  for  their  custooenio 
the  west,  lawyers  and  shopkeepers  (or  **  storekupeis,'* 
as  they  term  tliemslves,  a  **  shopkeeper"  beiof  s^i 
retailer  on  a  small  scale,)  they  devoured  their  bqi 
with  a  most  astonishing  rapidity;  and  vanished  itaiaia 
to  their  officiies  and  counters,  intent  upon  boaineai  aktt. 
I  was  lost  in  admiration,  and  nearly  lost  my  dinner,  tot, 
the  first  few  da^s  I  was  ashore,  in  watching  the  don^ 
quick  masticatmg  movements  of  my  vts-d-vit;  Itn^ 
believe  that  one  third  of  the  people  had  disappeucden 
my  soup  was  cooL    A  young  man,  who  opens  &  itore,  if 
a  bachelor,  has  seldom  any  other  apartment  thin  \k 
shop  he  rents,  while  he  boards  and  sleeps  at  an  boteJ, 
paying  generally  about  400  dollars  per  annum,  if  tt  4 
large  and   respectable  one;  the   board  fer  occasioDil 
lodgers  being  one  and  a  half  dollar  per  day.   ItiiBot 
customary  in  most  towns  to  make  any  extra  reanien- 
tion  to  the  waiters  or  other  servants  of'^the  esttblidoxi; 
but  of  late  years,  this  bad  habit,  like  many  othenhi 
the  mother  country,  has  been  creeping  into  the  dliss 
the  coast ;  and  though  the  servants  do  not  actuaUyssd 
any,  yet  they  usuaUy  expect  it :  tliey  are  generak)iii4 
emigrants,  or  half  castes,  if  I  may  use  an  eastentet-- 
for  though  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States, lid 
not  enter  less  than  a  hundred  hotels,  I  never  nti 
waiter  whom  I  could  ascertain  to  be  a  free  born  Aok. 
can ;  their  pride  not  allowing  them  to  fill  such  places.  Ii 
countnr  villages,  where  the  attendants  are  leankR,! 
have  fi-equently  seen  the  one  waiting  uponmeattke 
dinner  table,  take  a  chair  near  the  window,  or  the  otba 
end  of  the  room,  and  read  a  newspaper  until  she  ob- 
served  I  required  any  thin^ ;  but  during  mj  wfacie 
travels,  I  never  knew  a  wailing  man  to  take  a  simik 
Uberty. 

The  breakfast  hour  is  usually  firom  seven  until  nae 
o*clock,  dinner  at  two  or  three,  tea  from  six  to  kva 
and  supper  from  nine  to  twelve ;  the  table  at  etch  m 
being  most  substantially  provided.  Even  at  breakiisttfa» 
b  a  profusion  of  beefsteaks,  cutlets,  mutton  cbop«,c^ 
fish,  fowls,  Indian  bread,  flour  bread,  sweet  cakes,  cfacM 
sweetmeats,  and  a  mess  of  other  et  ceUras ;  hot  little  vy 
is  drank  at  dinner,  though  spirits  are  placed  opoli » 
table  without  any  extra  charge  being  made  tothec» 
sumers.      Yet  since  the  institution  of  the  tempensa 
societies,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  amongst  tbe  i^ 
classes  of  society  has  boon  almost  laid  aaidB>  /^ 
seen  a  range  of  well  filled  spirit  decanters  Jklli^* 
the  dinner  table  before  upwards  of  150  peopk,*^*^^ 
single  stopper  removed. 

Many  hotels  have  **  temperance  house**  iwcrikeiB* 
Urge  gilded  letters  over  the  door  or  sign,  tstw^^ 
wines  and  malt  liquor  only  can  be  obtained  tbeic-  li^ 
all  other  new  institutions,  the  temperance  societitsl^ 
their  enthusiasts  at  first  Abstinence  societies  esnn^ 
from  them,  the  members  binding  themselves  to^ 
pure  water  only ;  and,  in  some  churches,  neither  m* 
nor  females  were  admitted  to  the  oonmiunion  onksf  b? 
had  enrolled  themselves  amongst  the  members  of  «<' 
other  society.  All  these  bigoted  absurdities  are  ifi 
soflened  down  into  wholesome  and  sound  ^^^"^^^ 
Wines  are  generally  high  priced,  and  not  oi  the  fe» 
quality,  so  that  little  of  any  thing  is  drunk  during  ^^' 
But  in  the  old  fashioned  hotel^  where  teoipa«n^ 
cieties  have  not  any  sway,  the  bar  during  the  intfltw 
between  meals,  is  besieged  by  a  host  of  applie*n**^ 
iced  mint  julaps,  brandy,  egg  nogg,  gin  cocktail,  ram  a» 
water,  gin  and  water,  port  sangaree,  and  all  the  nrw» 
combinations  and  mixtures  of  liquors  imaginable.  nW 
a  foreigner  (as  was  the  case  not  unfrequenlly  with  infFei 
finds  himself  established  for  two  or  three  days  in  loclii 
house  as  this,  he  must  summon  his  full  stock  o^"^['***. 
resolution  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  dense  finuttj 
tobacco  smoke,  with  which  his  apartment  is  ^™"Jp^ 
and  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  stroujgly  ""P^P*  .  JJl 
the  conjoined  scent  of  the  above  mixtures.  The  inWtf- 
aUe  habit  of  chewmg  tcbacoo  is  wry  prenJent  sjobbI^ 
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the  storekeepers,  and  lower  grades  of  society,  but  I  think 
it  is  almost  confined  to  them ;  the  very  act  of  mastication 
itself  (tremendously  as  it  is  here  performed)  is  not  half 
so  offensive  to  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  as  the  results  arisinpr 
from  iL  In  a  country,  however,  where  there  b  ostensi- 
bly no  distinctive  gradation  of  classes  in  the  people,  one 
must  of  necessity  sometimes,  as  on  board  steamers  and 
canal  boats,  mix  with  all  classes ;  but  I  wiU  bear  witness 
that  I  never  observed  any  impropriety,  or,  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  America,  received  the  slightest  in- 
Bult  from  (what  I  will  term)  the  lower  orders,  and  to 
which  individuals,  and  especially  foreigners,  are  so  sub- 
ject in  my  native  country. 

It  is  singular  to  see  the  footing  upon  which  a  land- 
lord  at  an  inn  is  with  his  customers — appearing  rather 
to  confer  than  receive  a  favour,  by  admitting  them  into 
his  ^ house.  At  dinner,  he  frequently  takes  the  head  of 
the  table,  drinks  his  wine,  and  asks  those  sitting  near  to 
take  a  glass  with  him ;  chats,  and  laughs  away,  and  sits 
longer  after  Uie  cloth  has  been  removed  than  nine  tenths 
of  his  guests. 

Upon  first  landing,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  per- 
sonsd  appearance  of  the  people,  as  being  tall,  slim,  narrow 
shouldered,  whiskerlesss  and  narrow  chested,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  sharp,  sallow  features,  and  a  slouching,  re- 
laxed kind  of  walk.  I  think  narrow  shoulders  and  sharp 
features  may  be  deemed  characteristic  of  the  natives  of 
the  Atlantic  states ;  one  never  seeing  any  such  sturdy, 
robust,  rosy  faced,  John  Bull  sort  of  people  as  Britain 
prodocos.  Their  costume,  also,  differs  much,  every  man 
invariably  wearing  trowsers,  and  the  lower  orders  being 
better  dressed  than  people  in  the  same  walks  of  life  in 
Cngland.  As  it  was  summer,  white  straw  hats,  with 
broad  brims,  were  common,  the  back  part  over  the  collar 
of  the  coat,  turned  up  like  a  shovel  hat,  giving  the 
wearer  a  most  grotesque  appearance;  many  of  the  young 
men  wore  spectacles,  and  weak  eyes  appeared  very  pre- 
valent. 

The  first  evening  I  was  ashore,  I  attended  the  Arch 

street  theatre  (the  most  fashionable  one,  the  Chesnut,  be- 

ing  closed,)  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Hackctt,  who 

was  in  high  repute  with  his  countrymen,  perform  the 

part  of  •♦  Nimrod  Wildfire,"  in  the  "  Raw  Kentuckian ; 

or.  Lion  of  the  West"    The  play  is  intended  to  censure 

and  correct  the  rough  manners  of  the  states  west  of  the 

Allegheny  mountains,  and  delighted  the  audience  ex- 

ccodmglv ;  though  to  me  the  greater  part  of  the  dialogue 

consisted  of  unintelligible  idioms.  Mr.  Hackett  possesses 

G^reat  talent  for  broad  comedy ;  and  I  was  informed  that 

Uie  effect  of  his  performance  in  the  West  was  such  as  to 

excite  a  strong  feeling  against  him ;  and  so  incensed  the 

**  half-horse,  half-alligator  boys,"  "  the  yellow  flowers  of 

the  forest,"  as  they  call  themselves,  that  they  threatened 

**  to  row  him  up  Salt  River,"  if  he  ventured  a  repetition  of 

the  objectionable  performance.    I  was  sorry,  however,  to 

Bce  rather  a  bad  feeling  displayed  towards  the  old  country. 

In  various  parts  of  the  performance  frequent  allusions 

-were  made  to  circumstances  which  ought  long  to  have 

been  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  which  could  omy  tend  to 

diminish,  or  rather  prevent,  mutual  gbod  wilL    These 

allusions,  which  ever  told  against  the  English,  were 

much  applauded  by  the  audience.    The  theatre  is  a  fine 

building,  and  the  interior  arran^ments  are  excellent. 

There  arc  also  two  more  in  the  city,  superior  in  external 

appearance,  and  more  capacious  within  than  any  of  the 

minor  theatres  in  London,  and  all  are  well  attended. 

The  3d  of  June  was  so  cold  and  rainy  a  Sunday,  as  to 
remind  me  of  Washington  Irving*s  description  of  that 
passed  by  him  at  the  little  town  of  Derby ;  but  here  there 
were  neither  the  **  ducks  paddling  about  the  inn  yard, 
the  hostlers  and  post  boys  lounging  about  the  stable 
doors,  or  the  bells  chiming  for  church."'  In  vain  did  I 
stand  at  the  window  looking  into  the  flooded  street; 
there  was  not  a  coach  passed  by  the  live  long-day,  and 
but  one  peal  of  bells  in  the  city,  those  at  Christ  church ; 
while  the  ringing  of  the  solitary  bell  at  each  of  the  other 
meeting  houses  and  churches  of  all  denominations, 
sounded  more  like  a  toll  of  the  passing  bell,  and  added  to 
tlie  gloominess  occasioned  by  the  weather.  As  evening 
sot  in,  I  followed  the  example  of  the  author  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  and  took  up  a  newspaper ;  but  reading  only  ^  mo- 
lasses— flour — whiskey — pork — bagging  and  bale  rope," 
or  the  not  more  interesting  news  of  ^the  president's 
speech  has  arrived  in  England,  and  a  bitter  pill  it  is  for 
an  Englishman  to  digest,"  &c.,  I  turned  over  to  the  ad- 
vertisements, generally  the  most  amusing  part  of  an 
American  paper ;  a  runaway  apprentice  being  advertised 
as  fond  of  pressing  down  the  bed  in  the  morning,  with  a 
reward  of  one  cent,  and  no  charges,  off^ered  for  his  ap. 
prehension.  Printers  were  cautioned  against  a  swin- 
dler, who  was  thus  described : — **  He  stole  his  tnmk,  &c. 


out  of  my  house  last  night,  and  he  has  gone  away  with- 
out i^aying  his  tailor's  bill,  or  his  iKKird  bill.  Said 
Rogers  is  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  has  red  hair, 
fair  skin,  and  a  large  homely  mouth ;  the  upper  teeth 
jutting  over  very  much.  He  plays  the  flute,  and  makes 
some  pretensions  as  a  poet !  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
is  a  plagiarist  It  is  presumed  that  editors  interested 
for  the  diameter  of  the  trade,  will  give  the  above  a  few 
insertions.  "  John  Cromwell." 

^Z  times. 

The  following  morning  I  was  engaged  in  passing  what 
little  baggage  1  had  brought  with  me  through  the  Cus- 
tom House,  which  was  done  with  but  little  trouble  or 
vexation,  as  there  were  no  inquisitive  searchers  who  make 
it  a  point  to  prj  into  every  writing  desk,  dressing  case,  and 
carpet  bag.  In  the  evening  I  again  attended  Uie  theatre 
to  witness  the  performance  of  the  **  Gladiator,"  a  Phila- 
delphian  tragedy,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bird.  The  prin- 
cipal  character  was  sustained  by  Forest,  the  Roscius  of 
the  American  stage;  but  I  was  quite  unable  to  judge 
either  of  the  merits  of  the  actor,  or  the  play  itself;  for 
being  rather  late,  the  house  was  so  excessively  crowded, 
and  the  gentlemen,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  wearing 
their  hats  in  the  dress  circle,  I  could  only  obtain  an  oc- 
casional view  of  the  stage.  I  at  first  attributed  the  latter  to 
want  of  due  respect  to  the  ladies,  but  ailerwards  came  to 
the  more  charitable  conclusion,  that  it  was  an  ancient 
custom  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  quaker  forefathers. 
I  caught  one  glimpse  of  the  star  of  the  night,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  possess  a  fine  figure,  but  ^ther,  deponent 
knoweth  not  An  American  gentleman  told  me  that 
Forest  intended  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  introduce  the 
*^  Gladiator"  upon  the  English  sta^;  and  that,  if  we 
could  only  divest  ourselves  of  national  prejudices,  he 
must  succeed,  for  the  play  was  so  admirably  written  and 
so  excellently  performed !  But  when  I  asked  him,  a  few 
evenings  afterwards,  to  accompany  me  to  see  young 
Kean  in  the  part  of  Cloten,  in  Cymbeline,  which  be  was 
performing  for  the  benefit  of  an  American  actor,  and 
was  received  by  the  audience  in  a  most  flattering  man- 
ner,  he  declined  in  the  following  words :  ^  No;  I  make  it 
a  point  never  to  see  any  thing  English,  only  what  is 
truly  American,  performed." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

PBILADELPHIA. 

I  now  commenced  visiting  all  the  public  institutions. 
Of  charitable  societies  the  number  is  amazing;  probably 
no  city  in  the  world,  of  the  same  population,  possesses 
an  equal  number.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  deserves 
its  name,  of"  Philadelphia ;"  there  are  upwards  of  thirty 
humane  institutions  and  societies  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  orphans,  besides  above  one  hundred  and  fiffy 
mutual  benefit  societies,  on  the  principle  of  the  English 
clubs ;  being  associations  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  for 
the  support  of  each  other  in  sicknesH,  each  member  con- 
tributing monthly  or  weekly  a  small  sum  to  the  general 
fund.  Of  the  public  institutions  the  **  Pennsylvania 
hospital"  is  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  It  is  situated 
in  a  central  part  of  the  city,  near  Washington  Square, 
and  was  founded  eighty-two  years  since,  Benjamin 
Franklin  being  one  of  its  promoters.  It  contains  an  ex- 
cellent library  of  about  7000  volumes ;  and  it  is  calculated 
that  about  1400  patients  are  annually  admitted  into  it,  of 
which  number  three-fifths  are  paupers ;  the  remainder 
paying  for  the  advantages  they  derive  from  the  institu- 
tion. ThQ  building  occupies  an  immense  extent  of 
ground,  and  on  three  sides  of  it  an  open  space  is  lefl  for 
a  Ccoo  circulation  of  air  :  the  west  end  of  the  building  is  a 
ward  for  insane  patients,  of  whom  there  are  generally 
more  than  one  hundred.  The  necessary  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  hospital  are  derived  from  the  interest  of 
its  capital  stock,  from  life  contributors,  and  something 
frowi  the  exhibition  of  West's  splendid  painting  of 
Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  which  produces  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  and  is  exhibited  in  a  building 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  hospital  square.  The  artist 
intended  to  have  presented  the  original  painting  to  this 
hospital,  but  his  poverty  could  not  withstand  the  offer  of 
30002.  made  for  it  in  England ;  and  it  was  sold  with  the 
proviso  that  he  should  take  a  copy,  which  was  the  one 
now  exhibited  here,  and  presented  conditionally  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  house  of  certain  dimensions,  and 
that  the  proceeds  from  its  exhibition,  being  a  charge  of 
one  shilling  sterling  for  each  person,  should  be  added  to 
the  hospitu  funds.  The  painting,  which  contains  fifty- 
eight  figures,  is  about  16  by  9  feet,  and  with  two  small 
marine  pieces,  wliich  he  painted  when  a  child,  occupies 


a  room  in  the  seeond  floor  of  the  brick  building,  with 
the  light  admitted  from  tiie  roof.  The  woman  who  has 
charge  of  it  has  most  probably  been  wearied  by  tedious 
visiters^  for  she  did  not  even  accompany  me  up  stairs, 
but  left  me  to  admire  its  beauties  without  interruption. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hospital,  in  the  open  square, 
is  a  fine  statue  of  Penn,  executed  in  England;  and  on  the 
western  side  is  the  public  almshouse,  with  infirmary  at- 
tached, another  huge  pile  of  building,  capable  of  contain- 
ing  1600  inmates ;  but  not  being  considered  sufficiently 
extensive,  and  objections  being  made  to  its  present  situ- 
ation, a  new  one  is  erecting  on  tlie  rining  ground  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  capable  of  contain- 
ing  3000.  The  institution  is  supported  by  a  rate  upon 
the  people,  and  the  average  number  of  inmates  is  con- 
siderably above  1000.  There  were  many  lunatics  in  one 
of  the  wards,  where  I  saw  a  ntan  with  most  forbidding 
countenance  feeding  a  poor  girl  who  was  chained  to  the 
wall,  and  her  hands  confined  in  a  strait  waistcoat ;  but  I 
was  assured  that  such  severe  measures  were  but  seldom, 
and  blows  never,  had  recourse  to.  The  majority  of  the 
insane  patients  were  confined  from  mania  it  potu,  their 
number  increasing  as  the  warm  weather  approached.  I 
asked  one  of  them,  who  appeared  rather  sensible  of  his 
wretched  state,  how  he  felt  His  answer  was,  **  much 
better,  but  (shutting  his  eyes  and  concealing  his  face  on 
the  pillow)  1  have  such  'horrid  dreams:"  never  was 
Shakspeare's  **  Oh,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into 
their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains !"  more  dread- 
fully illustrated.  The  various  wards  appeared  remarka- 
biy  clean,  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  inmates. 

Strangers  are  admitted  to  view  the  institution  for  tlie 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  short  distance  from  the  almshouse, 
during  certain  days  of  the  week,  upon  making  applica- 
tion to  one  of  the  directors.  It  was  only  incorporated 
eleven  years  since,  and  endowed  by  a  grant  from  the 
legislature,  with  an  additional  provision  for  the  annual 
payment  of  160  dollars  for  four  years,  for  the  support  of 
each  child  admitted,  with  the  provision  that  such  annual 
payment  should  not  oxeecd  6000  dollars,  the  sum  ori- 
ginally granted.  The  children,  of  whom  there  are  about 
eighty,  are  instructed  in  various  manufactures,  and  re- 
ceive a  good  moral  education. 

The  museum,  commenced  by  Charles  Peale,  a  private 
individual,  occupies  the  two  upper  stories  of  a  building 
called  the  Arcade,  and  contains  an  excellent  collection 
of  stuffed  quadrupeds  and  birds;  also  the  most  perfect 
skeleton  of  a  mammoth  in  the  world ;  the  few  bones 
which  were  not  perfect,  or  could  not  be  found,  being  sup- 
plied by  an  excellent  imitation  in  wood.  The  skeleton 
was  discovered  in  a  morass  in  Ulster  County,  state  of 
New  York,  in  1798,  and  was  dug  out  of  it  after  much 
labour  and  expense  by  the  founder  of  the  museum,  in 
1801.  The  skeleton  of  on  elephant  which  is  placed  by 
its  side,  appears  a  very  diminutive  animal.  Amongst  the 
objects  of  curiosity  are  Washington's  sash,  presented  by 
himself,  an  obelisk  of  wood  from  the  elm  tree  under 
which  Penn  made  his  treaty  witli  the  Indians  in  1680, 
and  a  manuscript  poem  of  Major  Andr6*s,  written  but* 
two  months  previous  to  his  execution.  It  is  a  satire 
upon  the  failure  of  General  Wayne,  in  an  expedition 
which  he  commanded  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  cattle 
for  the  American  army ;  it  is  entitled  the  **Cow  (^ase," 
and  the  first  stanza  is  almost  copied  literally  fh)m  the 
old  English  ballad  of  "  Chevy  (^hase."  He  is  very  se- 
vere upon  the  American  general,  amongst  whose  cap- 
tured baggage,  he  enumerates  the  following  articles : 

*•  His  Congress  dollars,  and  his  prog. 

His  military  speeches. 
His  cornstalk  whiskey  for  his  grog, 
X    Clack  stockings  and  silk  breeches :" 

and  concludes  his  poem  with  a  check  to  his  satire 

**  Lest  this  same  warrior-drover,  Wayne, 
Should  catch  the  poet,  and  hang  him." 

It  is  a  singular  fiict  that  the  militia-men  who  took  the 
unfbrtunate  Andre  prisoner,  were  a  party  from  the  army 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Wayne ;  his  stifcse. 
quent  fate  is  well  known.  There  is  also  an  intcrestfh^ 
gallery  of  200  original  portraits,  principally  of  those  who 
signed  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  the  officers 
who  figured  in  the  revolutionary  war,  during  which  pe- 
riod most  of  the  likenesses  were  talccn. 

The  State  House,  which  has  one  front  in  Chesnut 
street,  and  the  other  in  Independence  Square,  is  the  most 
interesting  building  in  tlie  city,  and,  being  more  than  a 
century  old,  bears  some  marks  of  antiquity:  it  occupies  a 
great  extent  of  ground,  having  the  courts  and  public  of- 
fices attached.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  mayor's  court 
which  was  holding  one  of  its  four  stated  sessions  at  this 
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time;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  room  in  which  the 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Independence  was  drawn  up, 
and  which  was  read  from  the  steps  in  iront  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  4th  of  July  1776.  Some  Goth  in  office  modern- 
ist the  room,  for  the  purpose,  as  I  was  informed,  of  ^t- 
ing  his  nephew  a  job,  and  tore  down  all  the  old  pannelling 
and  pillars  which  supported  the  ceiling,  and  substituted 
a  coating  of  plaster  and  paint.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  that  the  inhabitants  ever  permitted  such  a  profana- 
tion, being  generally  so  proud  of  their  revolutionary  re- 
lics and  deeds  of  arms.  Those  who  now  have  charge  of, 
the  building  are  busily  engaged  in  discarding  every  in- 
dication of  their  predecessors*  taste,  and  are  restoring  the 
room  to  its  original  state.  At  the  upper  end  of  it,  there 
is  a  wooden  statue  of  Washington — the  work  of  a  cutter 
of  ships*  figure-heads.  The  profile  is  considered  excellent, 
and  he  is  represented  with  his  right  foot  upon  the  torn 
hood  which  cemented  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
On  the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription : 

"First  in  War, 
First  in  Peace, 
First  in  the  hearts  of  his  Countr3rmcn." 

It  is  intended  to  fill  a  vacant  niche  behind  the  fiflfure, 
which  fiirmerly  contained  the  arms  of  England,  with  a 
brass  plate  bearing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
an  inscription.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  a  tower, 
the  lower  port  of  which  is  brick ;  and  the  upper,  of  wood, 
was  added  in  1828,  imitating  as  closely  as  possible  the 
original  one,  which,  being  much  decayed,  was  taken  down 
soon  afVer  the  revolution.  I  had  a  very  talkative  old  man 
to  show  me  over  it,  who  was  a' perfect  match  for  any  of 
our  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  or  Tower  guides.  The  bell 
in  the  brick  tower  was  cast  in  1753,  with  the  following  in- 
acription  upon  it,  well  speaking  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
which  did  not,  however,  burst  forth  imtil  after  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  years: — 

**  Proclaim  liberty  in  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof— X«)rt««w,  25  chap,  10  verse.  By  order  of 'the 
As^mbly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  State 
House  of  Philadelphia.** 

My  old  conductor  rested  one  hand  upon  a  supporter, 
while  I  was  copying  the  above  inscription,  and  then  fa- 
voured me  with  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  and  an  abusive  tirade  against  the  English,  wind- 
ing up  his  discourse  with  informing  me  that  the  bell  was 
rung  when  the  catholics  gained  their  liberty  in  the  old 
ooontry.  He  took  me  up  to  the  wooden  tower,  and  des- 
canted largely  on  the  fine  mechanism  of  the  clock;  how 
many  revMutions  such  a  wheel  performed  in  a  minute, 
mnd  the  thickness  of  each  bar  in  the  works  ;*  how,  when 
he  discovered  a  fire  in  the  city,  he  tolled  the  bell,  so  as  to 
inform  the  inhabitants  in  what  quarter  it  was.  One  toll 
signified  north,  two  south,  throe  east,  and  four  west; 
making  a  short  pause  between  the  tolls,  as,  one,  and  afUr 
a  short  interval  of  time,  three  in  rapid  succession,  signi- 
fied northeast :  the  streets  running  towards  the  cardinal 
4>oints,  the  situation  of  the  fire  could  be  easily  ascertained 
by  the  firemen.  Having  then  led  me  on  to  the  outer 
gallery  of  the  tower,  and  pointed  out  the  various  build> 
in|r8  in  the  panorama  beneath,  and  aflcr  expressing  his 
sorrow  that  the  room  where  congress  sat  during  the 

greater  part  of  the  immortal  struggle  for  freedom  should 
ave  been  mutilated,  we  parted. 
I  attended  the  district  court,  which  was  sitting  in  a 
large  carpeted  room  on  the  second  floor,  to  witness  the 
trial  of  an  mformation,  filed  by  the  attorney  of  the  United 
States,  against  goods  landed  without  being  mentioned  in 
the  ship*s  invoice.  There  were  not  more  than  twenty 
people  present  when  I  entered,  and  a  counsel,  attired  in 
a  blue  coat  and  black  stock,  was  commencing  his  address 
to  the  jury:  he  possessed  great  fluency  of  language,  and 
spoke  warmly  in  defence  of  his  client,  an  Englishman. 

*  Mr.  MacKenue,  in  his  Sketches  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  has  made  some  curious  errors  of  spelling 
proper  names.  He  says,  the  State  House  clock  at  Phila- 
del{^a  was  made  by  Isaac  Lakinst  instead  of  Isaiah  Lu- 
keos!  our  ingenious  townsman.  He  gives  credit  to 
Joseph  O.  Lewis,  instead  of  Joseph  S.  Lewis,  Esq.  for  the 
plan  of  the  city  water-works.  With  good  taste,  he  remarks, 
**  If  I  were  to  choose  a  retirement  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  which  to  spend  the  evening  of  my  days,  I 
should  strongly  incline  to  prefer  Philadelphia.**  He 
makes  one  o^rvation  which  wants,  and  will  long,  con- 
firmation : — *''  I  have  seen  several  black  gentlemen  riding 
in  their  carriages,**  in  Philadelphia.  The  work  is,  in  some 
respects,  valuable ;  and  that  part  relating  to  Canada,  so 
statistical  and  minute,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  reprinted 


Independence  Square,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
paces  each  way,  is  prettily  laid  out  with  walks  and  fine 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron  railing;  but  Wash- 
ington, the  adjoining  qpe,  is  boUi  larger  and  a  more 
fashionable  promenade,  being  crowded  between  the  hours 
of  five  and  six  in  the  evening  with  elegantly  dressed  fe- 
males. The  greatest  objection  to  the  manner  in  which  all 
the  squares  are  laid  out  is,  that  the  grass  is  allowed  to 
grow;  and,  when  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  labourers  were 
making  hay  in  them.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
Americans  prefer  profit  to  appearances,  or  even  comfort. 
A  statue  or  monument  is  shortly*  to  grace  the  centre  of 
Washington  Square,  which  was  a  burial  ground,  or  Pot- 
ter*s-field,  as  it  is  termed,  during  the  time  the  yellow- 
fever  raged  so  violently  in  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

The  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  holding  in  a  spacious  baild- 
ing  constructed  for  the  express  purpose,  containing  a  fine 
rotunda  with  dome,  and  several  galleries  for  paintings 
and  statues,  or  casts  from  celcbratol  busts :  there  are  se- 
veral specimens  of  Canova*s  and  Chantrey*s  sculpture  in 
the  collection,  which  is  extensive;  but  I  was  no  judge  of 
its  va]ue,t  nor  could  the  catalogue  which  I  purchased  at 
the  door,  give  me  much  information  as  to  the  sculptors* 
names.  Amongst  the  paintings,  were  some  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  Vandyke,  Kembrandt,  West,  Shee  (President  R.  A.), 
Leslie  (R.  A.),  and  a  lar^  one  of  **  The  dead  Man  re- 
stored to  Life,  by  touching  the  bones  of  the  prophet 
Elisha,**  by  Washington  Alston ;  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  remainder  displayed  little  talent — the  portraits 
were  young  and  stiff  performances ;  but  I  was  probably 
more  inclined  to  be  fastidious  from  having  so  lately 
viewed  West*s  noble  effort 

The  great  lion,  however,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  enor- 
mous line-of-battle  ship,  the  Pennsylvania,  which  is  on 
the  stocks  in  the  Navy-yard  at  the  lower  extremi^of  the 
city.  I  took  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  an  officer  in 
the  American  service,  to  walk  over  it ;  and  he  also  fa- 
voured me  with  its  <^men8ions : — the  keel  was  laid  in 
1822,  and  the  vessel  finished  to  its  present  state  in  seven 
years ;  the  timber  being  exposed  to  a  free  circtdation  of 
air  for  the  prevention  of  dry  rot;  it  could,  however,  be 
prepared  for  sea  in  six  months.  The  shed  which  protects 
it  firom  the  weather  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in 
length,  one  hundred  and  five  in  height,  and  eighty-four 
in  breadth,  with  a  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  roof,  which 
can  be  filled  with  water  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  the 
city  water-works  throwing  it  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
summit.  The  upper  deck  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  no  forecastle;  the  extreme  breadth  of  beam 
fifly-eight  foet;  depth  fi'om  spar-deck  to  kelson,  forty- 
four  feet  four  inches;  and  drafl  of  water  twenty-seven 
feet  six  inches.  Her  decks  ore  seven  feet  hiprh,  and  from 
the  orlop  to  the  gun-deck  is  seven  foet  four  mchcs.  The 
anchors  were  wrought  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  sheet  anchor  weighs  10,171  lbs.  When  manned,  she 
will  carry  a  crew  of  1500,  including  120  marines,  and 
from  140  to  160  guns ;  but  is  rated  at  the  former  number, 
70  of  which  arc  thirty- two-pounders,  weighing  61  cwt 
each ;  38  forty -two  pound  carronadcs  of  27  cwt,  and  32 
forty-two-poundcrs,  weighing  76  cwt.  1  qr.  each.  The 
spars  for  it  are  not  yet  mode,  but  the  main* mast  will  be 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  height,  and  forty-four 
inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  extreme  height  from  the  kel- 
son to  the  summit  of  the  flag  pole,  upwards  of  three 
hundred  feet :  the  guns  were  cast  at  Georgetown,  near 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Another  shed  near  it  contains  a  doublc-bankcd  frigate 
of  sixty  guns,  whose  keel  was  laid  in  1819,  and  could  be 
fitted  out  for  sea  in  forty  days:  the  state  cabins  are  pa- 
neled with  mahogany  and  while  maple;  the  gun  carriages 
of  white,  and  the  principal  timbers  of  green  oak:  both 
vessels  arc  eonsidcrcd  by  the  Americans  as  well-built, 
and  the  frigate  as  a  perfect  modcL 

The  Navy-yard  is  small,  compared  to  any  of  those  in 
England,  but  considerable  additions  were  making:  the 
barracks  in  it  will  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  mm, 
and  from  sixty  to  seventy  were  doing  duty  there  at  thin 
time;  their  undress  uniform,  a  shabby-looking  French 
gray,  gave  them  any  thing  but  a  military  appearance; 
their  fbll-dress  of  dark  blue  is  much  neater,  nor  could  I 
ever  understand  why  it  was  not  usually  worn. 

A  fine  Marine  Asylum  is  building  near  the  road  to 
Gray's  Ferry,  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  on  a  most 
capacious  plan;  the  front  of  it  being  little  less  than  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  a  broad  cbublc  verandah  upon 
two  sides. 

*  We  fear  **  shortly'*  is  too  strong  a  word — JEd, 
i  Candour  worthy  of  imitation. — EJ, 


The  scenery  in  the  immediate  ricioity  of  PhiltdeWiU 
is  tame  and  uninteresting,  with  the  exception  of  coe  or 
two  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  Schnylkill,  where  the  &ca 
of  the  country  is  rather  more  broken  and  abrupt;  unm. 
ing  in  some  places  rather  a  romantic  appearance.  Ad. 
vantage  has  been  taken  of  these  by  gentlemen  who  lave 
laid  out  their  grounds  with  good  taste,  and  roach  in. 
proved  their  farms  by  adopting  the  EngUih  fygtem  of 
agriculture. 

The  greatest  lounge  for  the  inhabitants  appetn  to  be 
the  Fair  Mount  Water-works,  upon  the  exoenence  of 
which  they  very  justly  pride  thcmselTes ;  and  at  hrtisi. 
ing  expended  a  million  of  dollars  in  ezperimcnta,  they 
have  discovered  a  plan  at  once  economical  and  Mnioe. 
able.  All  attempts  having  foiled,  at  an  enonooai  ezpeoK, 
to  supply  the  demand  for  water  in  the  cibr,  it  was  drter. 
mined  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  steam  for  the  introdbdios 
of  water  power;  and  the  present  works  were  caaatmd 
in  1819,  by  throwing  a  dam,  1500  feet  in  length,  Hu 
obtuse  angle  across  Die  Schuylkill,  so  as  to  Ik  ka  a- 
posed  to  the  force  of  the  current    A  mill,  238  fcd  a 
length,  containing  several  double  forcing-pampa,iiii:t 
ated  immediately  below  the  dam  on  the  left  bank  of  tk 
river,  with  a  race-way  to  lead  the  water  over  seven  whob 
about  suctcen  feet  in  diameter,  which  can  force  aiaiij 
seven  millions  of  gallons  of  water  per  day  into  the  re- 
servoir on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  one  hundred  feet&ben 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  fitly  above  the  highest  put  «f 
the  city.  They  contain  nearly  twenty  miUioDiof  giQou; 
and  the  present  consumption  of  water  does  not  exceri 
two  millions,  and  in  the  winter  months  one  miDioD  per 
day.    The  expenses  of  the  mill  are  but  four  dolian,tvi 
men  being  sufficient  to  attend  the  works;  while  tbitcf 
steam  was  206  dollars  per  day,  and  did  not  rtiae  bilf & 
quantity.  The  corporation  are  improving  the  nrdatf- 
tached  to  the  works,  by  the  introduction  offcmSia, 
statues,  See.  They  are  a  place  of  great  resort  fbr  MifB, 
to  whom  the  simple  and  ingenious  machinery  pn<s*J 
interesting,  and  the  gates  are  daily  beset  hj  i  kf^a* 
semblage  of  carriages.    A  wooden  bridge  of  i  n>^ 
arch,  of  the  enormous  span  of  340  feet,  crosses  the  W»»t 
kill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water-woHo;  ka^ 
fifteen  feet  narrower  in  the  centre  than  at  the  abatnoA. 
with  a  roof  and  windows  at  the  sides,  which  are  wA4 
in,  as  a  protection  against  the  weather;  it  prBi0ntsia3> 
gular  appearance  to  a  perscm  who  has  beoi  accmtoKJ 
to  more  substantial  but  lighter  looking  stnictnrei.  Then 
is  a  second  wooden  bridge  nearly  a  mile  bek>w  this  otfi 
with  three  arches  and  stone  piers;  a  marble  obdiskit 
one  extremity  of  it  states  that  the  cost  of  its  conrtnKt» 
was  300,000  doUars,  and  recounts  the  great  hardflhiuiai 
fatigue  the  workmen  experienced  in  Itj'mg  the  w* 
ation  of  the  piers :  the  length  of  the  bridge,  with  ii 
abutments,  is  1300  feet ;  the  space  of  the  centre  ird  k 
ing  195,  and  the  width  of  the  road  upon  it  fbrtj-two^ 
One  of  the  piers  was  commenced  in  the  middle  of  wi^. 
800,000  feet  of  timber  being  employed  in  the  cowtnrti* 
of  the  coffer-dam :  the  masonry  of  the  pier  was  bef»* 
Christmas  day,  1802,  and  finished  to  low-water  uut* 
forty-one  days  and  nights,  though  the  foundatifli »» • 
the  rock  at  the  amazing  depth  of  forty-one  feet  kJ^* 
water ;  being,  it  b  supposed,  the  greatest  ^^'[^ 
regular  masonry  has  ever  been  constructed.  ^^^ 
were  occupied  in  preparing  the  dam  and  ^^^^ 
mages;  the  subaqueous  work  consuming  in  W*?*^ 
proportion  of  the  expenditure.  ^. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  expcrtncss  of  the  I1u»«P 
6remcn,  and  feared  I  should  be  disappointed  ^^^^ 
of  witnessing  it     A  few  days,  Iwm  ever,  before  I  q»*" 
the  city,  hearing  the  alarm-bell,  I  ran  oiit,  aud,!^ 
bering  the  old  man^s  instructions  at  the  State  n<^ 
took  the  requisite  direction.  Though  I  hurried  »*^ 
ly  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  1 1"'"^ 
wards  of  fifteen  engines  and  hosc-carriagw  '^'^  ^^. 
play  upon  the  fire,  which  had  gained  conaidcriH<  •'^^ 
but  such  an  immense  flood  of  water  was  P*'"''^*' "^j^ 
that  it  was  shortly  extinguished.    I  «^'"^"*!' Sf- 
to  the  house  in  which  the  carriage  of  the  Pbikflfr 
I  lose  Company  was  kept,  when  some  of  the  ff^^ 
very  kindly  drew  out  the  carriage,  and  g^^'^^^V, 
of  the  rules  and  by-laws  they  hod  established,   l'^ 
decorated  and  painted  in  a  most  coi»tly  "^yj^'l'd 
feet  of  hose,  had  been  purckat-d  ft»rj 


with  1000 


dollarp,  bearing  the  wcll-executed  classical  derice  «^ 
car  of  Tydides  and  Nestor  at  the  siege  of  Troj.wr^^ 
scnted  in  Wertairs  (R.  A.)  painting,  and  the  ladjo^^ 


sibi  sed  omnibus."  The  other  carriages  ^^^^ 
painted  and  decorated  in  a  similar  manner. .  '  j^^Ji 
about  thirty  engine  and  sixteen  hose  <^"'P*"'^'  ,fffn 
the  firemen,  unlike  those  in  otlicr  c'^'**^y^Tjj*c«« 
and  defray  thd  txpcnscs  of  their  tnginca  frort  wo« 
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prW^ite  funds;  tlio  firat  company  of  the  kind  being  es- 
tablished by  Dr.  Franklin.     The  hose  formed  upon  Ihe 
same  spirited  principle  as  the  engine  companies,  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  latter  with 
water  in  greater  quantities  than  the  old  system  of  carry- 
ing' it  in  buckets.     Each  carriage  has  a  large  cylindrical 
roUoT  in  the  centre,  round  which  the  hose  is  lapped,  with 
brass   sorows  and  joints  at  intervals  of  about  iiAy  foct 
through  its  entire  length.    One  end  is  screwed  into  a 
street  plug,  and  the  water  forced  through  tlie  hose  to  the 
engine,  which  can  have  a  greater  supply  of  water  than 
required.    The  hose  companies  who  arrive  iirst  at  the 
fire  taking  the  nearest  plugs,  lend  their  surplus  hose  to 
the  last  eomers,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  bring  the  water 
from  almost  any  distance  in  the  adjoining  streets.  There 
are   about  100  members  in  each  company,  generally 
Toong  merchants  and  tradesmen,  amongst  whom  there 
ts  a  great  esprit  de  corps,  and  anxiety  to  reach  a  fire 
before  any  other   company.    Fines  are  imposed  upon 
members  who  attend  upon  such  occasions  unequipped  in 
their  thick  water-proof  dre^s,  and  glazed  hat,  with  badge 
upon  it,  or  who  leave  a  fire  without  permission  from  a 
direoAor;  and  there  are  many  other  similar  regulations. 
Gach  member  also  pays  a  certain  sum  upon  his  entrance 
into  ths  company,  and  a  small  annual  subscription.    It 
was  an  interesting  sight  to  witness  the  regularity  with 
which  the  various  companies  moved  rapidly  through  the 
streets  at  night  to  the  j^ace  where  their  services  were  re- 
q  aired,  by  the  lights  of  numerous  torches,  and  with  the 
ringing  of  the  large  bells  suspended  from  tho  cars  :  and, 
after  the  fire. was  extinguished,  all  moved  away  to  their 
respective  station-houses,  where  the  roll  was  called  over, 
to  ascertain  the  absentees.    Such  an  enthusiastic  public 
spirit  is  doubtless  kept  alive  only  by  the  constant  call 
for  the  services  of  the  young  men ;  and  every  fire  will  tend 
to  diminish  it  in  some  degree,  an  edict  having  been  late- 
ly passed,  by  which  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed  upon  any 
one  e«ctiag  a  frame-bouse  within  tho  limits  of  the  city. 
The  BauK  of  the  United  States  (or,  as  tho  Americans 
term  it.  Uncle  Sam^s  strong  box)  was  commenced  in  1819, 
aAer  tiie  plan  of  tho  Parthenon  at  Athens,  omitting  most 
of  the  merely  decorative  parts  of  the  building ;  and  is 
situated  in  Cheanut  street,  the  most  fashionable  street  in 
the  city.    The  building  is  entirely  of  white  marble  (161 
b^  87  feet,)  the  porticoes  at  each  end  bein^  supported  by 
eight  Doric  columns,  each  27  feet  in  height,  and  four 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter.    When  viewed  by  moon- 
light, I  think  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  soft  cr  beauti- 
feu.     The  banking  room,  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
is  81  by  48,  and  35  fbct  in  height,  with  a  tesselated  floor 
of  American  and  Italian  marble ;  upon  each  side  of  it 
are  rooms  for  tho  directors,  engravers,  and  copper-plate 
printers.    The  capital  of  the  bank  is  35,000,000  dollars, 
or  rather  more  than  7|  millions  sterling,  divided  into 
3o0«000  shares  of  100  dollars  each ;  the  government  be- 
ing  proprietors  of  one  fiflh.    It  has  twenty-two  branch 
banXs,  di^ributed  in  various  parts  of  the  Union.    Great 
constemation  was  croajpd  amoiu^  the  directors,  during 
my  reaidenoe  in  the  country,  by  tho  promulgation  of 
General  Jackson's  veto  upon  the  bank  charter,  which  will 
expire  in  1836.    The  original  charter  was  granted  for 
twenty  years;  and  a  bill  for  renewing  it  from  the  3d  of 
March,  1836,  bad  passed  both  houses  of  congress,  but 
did  not  receive  the  as'tent  of  t!io  president     His  veto 
mo^  fully  laid  before  the  pcoplo  his  reasons  for  taking 
so  decisive  a  stop. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PmLADBLPmA — OERMANTOWN. 

Tiie  Philadelphians,  and  I  think  I  may  include  the 
Americans  in  general,  have  a  great  rage  for  playing  at 
soldiers,  and  fbndaess  for  military  display :  scarcely  a 
day  dapecd  on  which  I  did  not  see  either  the  Jackson 
Guards,  Hibernian  Greens,  Washington  Greys,  Philadel- 
phia  Blues,  or  some  such  named  troops,  parading  with 
bands  of  music  up  one  street  and  down  another,  until 
they  had  run  nearly  the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  city, 
when  they  were  dismissed.  There  was  nothing  objec- 
tionable in  their  appearance  as  voluntoers,  for  all  were 
particularly  well  clothed,  with  clean  and  neat  accoutre- 
ments ;  and,  as  to  stature,  many  wore  exceedingly  fine- 
looking  companies ;  but  although  they  could  keep  step 
in  marching,  diminish  their  front  in  a  narrow  part  of 
the  street,  and  wheel  to  the  right  and  lefl  at  the  comers 
tolerably  well,  yet  the  words  of  command  which  were 
frequently  given  savoured  but  little  of  a  military  educa- 
tion, or  as  if  much  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  study 
of  the  evolutions.  These  volunteer  corps  are  composed 
of  respectable  young  men, 


companies,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  being  called  out 
to  the  militia  trainings,  which  take  place  annually,  and 
which  are  generally  much  more  ludicrous  than  is  repre- 
sented even  in  England,  and  where  the  citizen  soldiers 
learn  more  that  would  unfit  them  for  actual  service,  in 
one  training,  Uian  six  months*  severe  good  drill  would 
break  them  of.  The  system  is  altogether  deprecated 
by  every  reasonablo  man  in  the  United  States ;  and  all 
exertions  are  made  to  cast  ridicule  upon,  and  bring  it 
into  disrepute. 

On  my  way  to  tho  office  of  a  roil  road,  which  was 
opened  on  the  7th  of  June,  between  the  city  and  Ger- 
mantown,  six  miles  distant,  I  witnessed  a  most  extra- 
ordinary mode  of  selling  the  stock  in  some  new  bank. 
It  was  a  scene  worthy  of  St.  Gileses  or  Billingsgate ;  and 
such  as  I  should  never  have  expected  to  see  in  the  quiet 
city  of  Philadelphia.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  dis- 
posed of  was  as  follows:  the  sellers  were  in  a  house, 
with  a  small  aperture  in  a  window-shutter,  only  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  a  man^s  hand,  and  through  which 
he  delivered  his  money  ;  but  having  received  nis  scrip, 
after  a  lapse  of  some  time,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
withdraw  through  the  crowd  of  purchasers;  no  one 
would  make  way,  lest  he  should  thereby  lose  his  chance 
of  ever  gaining  the  window.  The  only  plan  then  was, 
that  one  of  his  friends  threw  him  the  end  of  a  rope 
which  he  fastened  round  his  body,  and  part  of  the  mob, 
who  came  as  mere  lookers-on,  dragged  him  out  by  main 
strength,  frequently  with  the  loss  of  the  hotter  half  of  his 
apparel.  Many  had,  however,  come  prepared  for  the 
worst,  by  leaving  their  coats,  shirts,  and  hats,  at  home. 
It  was  here  that  the  strongest  went  to  the  wall,  and  va- 
rious were  the  schemes  adopted  to  keep  possession.  One 
fellow  had  very  knowingly  brought  a  gimlet  with  him, 
and,  boring  it  into  the  shutter,  held  on  with  one  hand, 
while  he  fought  most  manfully  with  the  otlier  !*  A  by 
stander  told  me  that  a  large  party  had  leagued  together 
for  mutual  support,  and  t^en  possession  (S*  the  wmdow 
the  preceding  evening ;  but  that  a  stronger  one  attacked 
them  in  the  rooming,  and  drove  them  from  their  posi 
tion,  though  not  wimout  several  heads,  arms,  and  legs, 
being  broken  in  the  affray.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that 
the  only  chanco  a  peaceable  citizen  had  of  obtaining  any 
«tock  was  to  hire  the  greatest  bully  he  could  find  to  fight 
his  battles  for  him.  This  scene  continued  throughout 
three  days;  and,  besides  many  severe  and  dangerous 
woimds  which  were  inflicted  in  the  contest,  one  man 
was  killod.f  In  oonso(|uence,  however,  of  this  and  simi 
lar  disturbances,  meetings  of  respectable  citizens  were 
held,  to  devise  means  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  them  on 
hke  occasions;  and,  as  an  additional  proof  that  they  were 
ashamed  of  those  proceedings,  one  of  them  expressed  a 
hope  **  that  I  had  not  witnessed  a  sale  of  bank-stock.** 
Pursuing  my  way  to  the  rail-road,  I  overheard  a  brick 
layer  caU  out  from  his  kiln  to  another  at  some  distance, 
"  I  say  Jem,  Bob  *11  have  a  blow  out  to-morrow."  "  Why  ? 
how  7**  **  He*s  gone  to  buy  stock,  and  he'll  work  his  way 
amongst  them,  I  know.*'  I  had  been  detained  so  long, 
that  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  railway  until  two  minutes 
past  nine,  and  the  car  had  started  as  tlie  clock  struck ; 
so  I  passed  the  two  hours,  until  the  departure  of  the  next 
train,  by  walking  out  into  the  country.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  well  examined  any  American  farming,  which, 
to  an  Englishman's  eye,  appears  to  great  disadvantage. 
To  this  cficct,  the  substitution  of  zig-zag,  or,  as  they 
term  them,  worm  fences  of  dead  wood,  instesid  of  the 
neat  quickset  hedges  of  English  husbandry,  does  not  a 
little  contribute. 

Locomotive  engines  had  not  been  introduced,  and 
horse  cars  were  substituted  until  the  railway  should  bo 
completed,  a  single  road  only  being  at  present  finished; 
but  many  hundreds  of  workmen,  principally  Irish,  were 
employed  in  laying  an  additional  one  :  the  castings  were 
imported  from  England,  and  the  chairs  were  firmly  fas- 
tened into  blocks  of  gray  granite,  the  foundation  being 
well  secured  by  a  trench  of  thirty  inches  filled  with  Mac- 
adamised stones,  well  rammed  down :  and  where  any 
rails  appeared  to  give  way,  or  start  out  from  each  other, 

*  In  another  instance  a  strong  man  lashed  himself  to 
the  window-shutter. — Ed. 

t  We  are  not  suro  as  to  the  killing,  but  tlie  sceno  de- 
scribed is  not  otherwise  exaggerated,  and  to  the  disgrace 
of  our  city  there  were  several  repetitions.  A  gentleman 
of  property  lost  tlie  best  part  of  bis  ear,  which  was  hack- 
ed by  a  butcher  knife ;  he  was  one  of  a  party  dislodged 
from  the  windows  which  had  been  taken  possession  of 
before  daylight.  These  scenes,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  occur 
horcafler,  as  experience  has  proved  tho  necessity  of  a 
sale  of  tho  stock  of  newly  incorporated  banks  at  auc- 
who  form  themselves  iak>^X\<m^^Ed, 


those  opposite  were  connected  with  them  by  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  gravel  overlaid.  Hie  highest  embankment  on 
the  road  was  forty  perpendicular  feet,  and  the  only  very 
heavy  work  was  the  blasting  a  ridge  of  granite, 
through  which  we  passed,  four  miles  from  the  city.  The 
carriage  ran  remarkably  easy,  and,  though  carrying 
twenty  passengers  (and  calculated  to  hold  forty,)  the 
horse  took  it  the  six  miles  in  forty  minutes,  the  road 
rising  tliirty-two  feet  per  mile  throughout  the  distance. 
The  usual  contrivance  of  a  lever  to  regulate  the  speed  of 
the  carriages  was  used,  having  a  brush  at  the  lower  end 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the  rail  before  the  whoel.  A 
busy  scene  presented  itself  at  the  place  where  the  cars 
stopped,  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  half  a  mile  from  German- 
town.  A  large  concourse  of  molasses  beer  and  oyster 
sellers  had  established  themselves  under  the  trees ;  seve> 
ral  frame  houses  were  erecting  for  the  sale  of  egg-nog 
and  mint  julaps  ;  and  land,  which  had  been  of  little  value 
a  twelvemonth  before,  was  now  letting  at  half  a  dollar 
per  foot  Germontown  is  a  straggling  place,  three 
miles  in  length,  and  interspersed  wiu  gardens  and  or> 
ehards,  whidi  give  it  rather  the  appearance  of  a  large 
village.  It  was  here  that  Washington  experienced  a  re- 
pulse  in  his  attack  upon  an  English  division,  in  1777.  I 
walked  through  a  large  stone  house,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Chew,  which  was  the  principal  scene  of  action,  and  roost 
gallantly  defended  by  five  companies  of  the  40th  regi- 
ment,  under  Colonel  Musgrave,  against  incessant  attacks 
of  an  American  column,  under  General  Sullivan.  It 
stands  on  a  rising  ground,  about  two  hundred  yards  fh)m 
the  main  road,  and  still  bears  marks  of  the  light  artillery, 
which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  I  addreMod  myself 
to  a  man  who  appeared  to  have  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
house,  by  the  proprietor ;  but  he  answered  me  so  coolly, 
and  appeared  Bo  little  inclined  to  give  any  information, 
that  I  turned  away,  and  commenc^  a  conversation  with 
his  wife,  who  volunteered  to  show  me  through  the  build- 
ing,  and  pointed  out  the  grave  of  the  English  General 
Agnew,  in  front  of  the  stables,  near  whichlay  also  sere- 
ral  ornamental  statues,  which  had  lost  heads  or  arms 
during  the  fight 

We  were  only  thirty  minutes  returning  to  Philadel- 
phia,  where  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assembled, 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  cars,  it  being  the  first  read 
of  the  description  which  had  been  opened  near  the  city. 

The  Amencans,  particularly  in  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try  which  gives  birth  to  the  Yankee8,have  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  loquacity  and  inquisitiveness,  which  does  not 
extend  to  the  Philadelphians,  who  appear  rather  to  inherit 
the  Quaker  tadtnmity ;  for,  durin|r  the  first  three  days  1 
was  at  the  hotel,  not  a  single  individual  addressed  a  word 
to  me  at  taWe.  All  were  too  busy  to  ask  questions,  or  to 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  any  one's  wants  but  their 
own ;  as  they  ate,  so  they  departed  in  silence.  At  last, 
fearing  I  should  lose  the  use  of  my  tongue,  I  took  cou- 
rage on  the  fourth  day,  and  made  some  common-place 
observation  to  a  dark,  stout  man  who  sat  next  to  nie,  and 
who  always  had  an  English-looking  pointer  under  his 
chair.  Judging  of  the  master  by  his  diog,  I  immediately 
decided  he  must  be  a  countryman ;  but  no !  he  could 
speak  English  but  very  imper&ctly,  and  as  he  doled  out 
to  me  a  long  story  in  pitiiul  accents,  about  his  losing 
1500  dollars  the  preceding  day,  I  knew  him  to  be  Mon- 
sier  Chabert  the  fire-king,  having  read  an  advertisement 
in  the  papers  offering  500  dollars  reward  for  the  recove- 
ry of  the  stolen  property.  I  went  the  same  evening  to 
the  Masonic  Hall,  a  room  of  noble  dimensions,  lighted 
^y  &*■»  fro"*  private  works,  to  witness  his  performance ; 
the  attendance  was  very  thin,  and  the  audience  appeared 
to  take  very  little  interest  in  his  leoture  upon  the  various 
qualities  of  poisons,  and  the  impunity  with  which  a  large 
quantitpr  might  be  taken,  provided  the  antidote  foUowcd 
immediately;  for  all  talked  incessantly.  They  were 
more  attentive  when  he  commenced  drinking  ihe  poi- 
sons, passing  red-hot  bars  of  iron  over  his  tongue,  swal- 
lowing oil  heated  to  380  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  and  bum- 
ing  a  cloak  off  his  back,  by  entering  a  temple  in  which 
300  cartridges  exploded.  Shouts  of  laughter  accompa- 
nied the  awkward  attempts  of  some  few  aspirants  to  per- 
form the  same  feats. 

The  historical  compositions  upon  many  of  the  signs 
displayed  over  the  small  inns,  in  the  suburbs  near  K^- 
sington,  were  painted  in  no  ordinary  style,  and  numerous 
groups  were  introduced  in  the  subjects,  in  quite  an  artist- 
like  and  classical  style,  such  as  in  **  The  Landing  of  Co- 
lumbus  in  the  New  World;"  *♦  Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware  on  the  25th  of  December  1776 :"  the  »*  Smren- 
der  of  Lord  Comwallis,*'  and  "  Ponn's  Treaty  with  the 
Indians,"  which  was  very  near  the  spot  where  the  dm- 
tree  stood  under  which  tlic  treaty  was  made.  The  tree, 
which  measured  twonty-feur  feet  in  circumferenoe,  was 
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blown  down  a  few  year8  since,  and  a  small  marble  obe- 
lisk now  marks  tbe  spot  where  it  stood. 

Pcnn*8  name  is  sufficiently  immortalised ;  and  had  his 
I^an  been  but  rightly  adhered  to,  there  would  have  been 
none  of  those  mean-looking  houses  on  the  water  front 
By  singular  good  chance,  however,  his  original  intention 
bids  fair  to  be  carried  into  effect.  An  eccentric,  but  pub- 
licspiritcd    man,  Stephen   Girard,  a  wealthy   banker, 
whose  sentimontti  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  founder^  having  lately  died,  bequeathed  an  im- 
mense sum  for  the  express  purpose  of  beautifying  the 
city.     The   hbtory  of  this  man,  who  died  one  of  the 
wealthiest  private  individuals  in  the  world,  is  very  re- 
markable.    It  appears  that  ho  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  in 
France,  about  174G,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies,  as  a  cabin-boy.    I'hence  he  traded  foi 
several  years  to  New  York,  as  mate  of  a  vessel ;  and 
soon  aAcr  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  kept  a  small  shop; 
dealing  in  old  naval  stores,  such  as  iron,  rigging,  Slc  ; 
and  his  small  frame  house  was  situated  on  the  same  spot 
that  the  mansion  in  which  he  died  now  occupies.    At 
times  he  was  engaged  as  a  pedlar,  journeying  up  and 
down  the  country  to  farm-houses,  and  disposing  of  gro- 
ceries, and  ready-made  clothing,  returning  to  the  city 
when  his  stock  was  exhausted ;  and  by  degrees  amassed 
such  a  sum  of  money,  that  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  first 
merchants  in  the  city.    At  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  1810,  he  established 
a  private  bank,  the  capital  of  which  in  a  few  years  was 
augmented  to  five  millions  of  dollars.    From  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  from  taking  a  loan  of  five  millions  during 
the  late  war,  receiving  100  seven  per  cent,  stock  for  70, 
with  a  fortunate  speculation  in  the  stock  of  the  present 
bank  of  the  United  States,  his  wealth  increased  to  so 
vast  an  extent,  that  at  his  death  it  was  estimated  at  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars,*  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  legacies  to  his  brother,  and  nieces, 
amounting  to  140,000  dollars,  and  small  annuities  to  his 
servants,  he  bequeathed  to  different  charitable  institup 
tions,  and  for  the  improvement  of  Philadelphia,  and  New 
Orleans ;  also  for  tlie  establishment  o^  a  college  in  the 
former  city,  for  the  residence  and  accommodation  of  at 
least  three  hundred  scholars,! — Philadelphia  being  the 
residuary  legatee.    If  the  two  millions  of  dollars,  appro- 
priated for  the  erection  and  support  of  the  college,  were 
insufficient  for  building  it,  and  maintaining  as  many  or- 
phans as  might  apply  for  admission,  he  Tcfl  a  farther 
legacy  for  that  purpose.    lie  also  bequeathed  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied 
exclusively  for  laying  out  a  street,  to  be  called  Delaware 
Avenue,  along  the  heads  of  the  docks  in  front  of  the 
city,  and  for  pulling  down  all  buildings  between  it  and 
the  water,  within  Uie  limits  of  the  city ;  to  remove  ail 
wooden  buildings,  and  to  prohibit  any  being  built  here- 
afler  within  the  said  limits  :  his  intention  being  to  make 
that  part  of  the  city  correspond  better  with  the  appear- 
ance oi*  the  interior;  and,  in  case  tlie  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  failed  to  pass  the  laws,  with  regard  to  the 
improvements  he  required,  before  the  expiration  of  a 
year  from  the  time  of  his  death,  the  whole  bequest,  ex- 
cepting that  Sat  the  college,  should  revert  to  the  United 
Slates  for  the  purposes  of  internal  navigution,  **  and  no 
other.'*     When  I  arrived  in  the  city,  ul  tlie  necessary 
laws  had  been  passed  ;  and  a  fine  of  500  dollars  was  to 
be  imposed  upon  any  one  who  built  a  frame  or  wooden 
liouse  within  the  limits.    Preparations  had  also  com- 
menced for  building  the  college,  widening  the  streets 
near  the  river,  and  in  every  way  complying  with  the 
testator's  will. 

The  following  Sunday  I  was  more  fortunate  in  the 
weather,  aiul  attended  divine  service  at  Christ  Church, 
one  of  the  neatest  religions  edifices  in  the  city.  But 
every  thing  appeared  new  rfhd  strange  to  me — there  was 
no  clerk,  and  the  congregation  read  the  responses 
aloud.  The  service,  too,  like  the  interior  of  the  State 
House,  had  been  modernised,  and  had  been  deprived  of 
much  of  its  solemnity,  in  my  opinion,  by  being  rendered 
into  familiar  modem  English.  Emblematic  of  the  conn- 
try,  every  thing  old  was  discarded.!  A  gentleman,  who 
sat  near  mo,  very  deliberately  rose,  from  his  seat,  and 
walked  across  the  aisle  to  the  occupant  of  anotlier  pew. 


*  Its  actual  present  value  is  supposed  to  be  much  less 
than  the  above  estimate. — Ed, 

f  The  foundation  stone  has  been  laid  within  a  few 
weeks. — Ed, 

t  Including  a  wooden  basso-relievo  representing  George 
the  IL  and  crown,  which  were  torn  off  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  are  now  in  the  Philadelphia  hihmy ^^Ed, 


with  whom  he  shook  hands,  sat  down,  and,  after  convers- 
ing with  him  for  some  minutes,  resumed  his  own  scat 
I  ought  to  state,  however,  that  this  was  the  only  instance 
of  such  disrespectful  conduct  which  came  under  my  ob- 
servation :  tbe  Americans  in  general  being  very  atten- 
tive to  their  religious  duties,  and  scrupulously  respectful 
of  tlie  devotion  of  tlieir  neighbours. 

The  markets  are  excellent;  particularly  one  long 
range  of  buildings  in  High  street,  up  the  centre  of  which 
it  extends  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  They  are 
a  perfect  patron  of  neatness,  though  not  to  be  compared 
in  grandeur  or  convenience  to  that  at  Liverpool,  being 
merely  roofs  supported  on  brick  pillars,  with  a  single 
row  of  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  passage ;  yet  the  most 
delicate  lady  might  walk  at  any  time  of  day  from  one  to 
the  other  end  without  inconvenience  or  annoyance.  It 
is  considered  the  best  beef  market  in  the  Union,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, excepting  Irish  potatoes,  a  good  bushel  of  which, 
coming  direct  from  Europe,  is  considered  no  mean  pre- 
sent I  think  that  I  scarcely  ever  tasted  a  good  potato 
any  where  south  of  New  York.  The  costume  of  the 
butchers  (white  coats  and  aprons)  is  much  cleanlier 
looking,  and  more  becoming,  than  the  dirty  blue  of  the 
English  knights  of  the  cleaver  and  hatchet 

The  regularity  of  the  streets  much  pleased  mo  upon 
first  landing ;  but,  after  I  had  gained  some  little  experi- 
ence by  a  week's  hard  walking,  I  began  to  look  upon 
them  as  rather  monotonous,  and  to  wuh  that  there  was 
more  than  a  solitary  crooked  one.  The  city  occupies 
the  space  of  ground  between  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  which  are  about  two  miles  apart ;  all  the  streets 
running  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  due  east  and  west, 
are,  with  the  exception  of  High  street,  named  after  Tari- 
ous  trees. 

Though  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  houses  exceeds 
those  in  English  towns,  from  the  bricks  being  painted 
red,  and  not  dimmed  by  the  black  smoke  of  coal  fires, 
while  the  windows  are  set  off  by  the  smart  green  Vene- 
tian shutters,  yet  the  streets  are  but  badly  paved  and 
lighted,  and  worse  kept  as  to  cleanliness.  I  have  seen 
innumerable  pigs  running  about,  and  rooting,  ad  /imtn/n, 
in  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  town ;  and  have  been 
obliged  to  turn  off  the  causeway  into  the  road,  with  dan- 
ger of  being  run  over  by  a  carriage  or  an  equestrian,  be- 
cause it  was  blocked  up  with  piles  of  merchandise  and 
empty  chests — as  if  the  storekeeper  to  whom  they  be- 
longed was  proud  of  making  a  display  that  he  was  a 
dealer  on  a  great  scale.  Day  after  day  would  tliose  iden- 
tical nuisances  be  in  existence,  and  tolerated  by  the  citi- 
zons  as  a  matter  of  course ;  because,  in  fact,  to  them  it 
was  nothing  uncommon — quite  an  every -day  sight 

The  appearance  of  the  two  most  fashionable  squares  is 
mnch  marred  by  the  position  of  a  prison,  which  occupies 
nearly  one  side  of  each.  But  the  most  unsightly  build- 
ing,  and  that  which  is  least  in  accordance  with  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  most  Americans,  as  to  its  interior  eco- 
nomy, is  that  hostile,  the  penitentiary ;  the  principles  of 
which  institution  have  been  so  ably  described  by  former 
travellers.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  view  its  lofty 
castellated  walls  and  towers,  loop-holed  windows,  port 
cullis,  and  ponderous  iron-studded  gates,  without  a  shud- 
der at  the  fate  of  its  wretched  inmates.  Whoever  views 
the  establishment  will  confess  that  the  Americans  have 
carried  punishment  for  crime  beyond  even  death  itself. 

It  is  said  that  Philadelphia  possesses  more  real  and 
ready  capital,  and  that  tlie  merchants'  speculations  are 
more  confined  to  the  latter,  than  is  the  case  in  any  other 
city  in  the  States.  The  manufactures  are  extensive,  espe- 
cially the  warping-mills,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
one  hundred  in  tiie  immediate  vicinity;  and,  since  wood 
fuel  has  become  more  scarce,  a  great  trade  has  been  car- 
ried on,  up  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers,  with  tbe  coal 
mines,  one  hundred  miles  distant. 

Like  all  American  towns,  Philadelphia  teems  with 
"knowledge  for  the  people;*'  there  being  eight  daily,* 
one  twice  a  week,  and  thirteen  weekly  newspapers; 
seven  monthly,  and  four  quarterly  publications.  Cif  the 
latter,  the  American  Review  is  well  edited. 

Altogether,  I  have  seen  but  few  cities  with  which  it 
will  not  bear  a  comparison;  and,  in  my  own  poor  opinion, 
it  is  superior  to  all  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  I 
could  not  spare  time  for  more  than  a  ten  days*  residence 
there;  and,  though  during  that  time  I  did  my  best  to  sa- 
tisfy my  curiosity,  I  regretted  to  leave  it  without  having 
seen  all  I  wished. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LEAVE  FHILADBLrHIA BALTTMORX — WASBINOTOK. 

At  six  A.  M.,  on  the  ISth  of  Jane,  I  embarked  in  one 
of  the  **  Citizens'  Union  Lbe"  steamers,  and  proceeded 
down  tbe  Delaware  at  tbe  spanking  rate  of  fifteen  knots 
an  hour.    A  few  minutes  after  f  had  been  on  board,  sec 
ing  a  negro  ringing  a  hand-bell  op  and  down  the  decks, 
and  having  my  eyes  and  ears  open  for  every  thing  new, 
I  walked  towards  him  with  the  expectation  of  acquiris; 
some  valuable  information;  when,  with  the  stentoriaa 
voice  of  a  to^vn-crier,  he  sung  out,  *•  Gentlemen  who  wiA 
to  take  breakfast,  please  walk  to  the  captain's  <Mce^  and 
take  tickets — also,  pay  their  fare."*    There  were  fioa 
150  to  170  passengers  on  board ;  so  I  in  Tain  stiore  t« 
penetrate  the  dense  mass  coDected  round  the  muS  «m. 
try  box  office,  and  therefore  commenced  inspecting  the 
various  groups  of  people,  barbers'  shops,  waahiaf^waff, 
dressing-rooms,  and   bar-rooms,  with  which  tbe  QpfCT. 
deck  was  covered.    I  had,  however,  scarcely  8ta^e4  ike 
various  groups,  or  come  to  any  fixed  determinatioB  wki 
and  what  the  principal  orators  were,  judging  anljfroB  » 
physiognomical  view  of  them,  whini  I  again  heard  tbe 
black  crier  and  his  bell,  with  a  sbriUer  andmore  decisive 
tone,  screaming  out,  ''Gentlemen  a'int  paid  their  fiire  nil 
please  walk  to  the  captain's  office !"  where  I  {bond  nenly 
as  great  a  throng  as  before;  but,  being  more  pcrsercriatf 
in  my  efforts  to  pierce  a  crowd  whidi  reminded  mt  i 
the  stock-selling  scene,  I  at  last  obtained  three  scrips  (« 
tickets,)— one  for  breakfast,  to  be  returned  when  called  fe 
at  table ;  the  second  to  be  given  on  going  ashore;  and  i 
third,  I  think,  for  the  railway  wagons,  or  tbe  steun-tec: 
in  the  Qiesapeake. 

The  American  river  steamers  are  nohle 
the  engines  working  npon  deck,  such  ani|^ 
tion  is  affi)rded,  that  between  two  and  three  favodni^^ 
sengers  can  sit  down  to  breakfast  in  the  cabi^wiiirk 
extends  from  stem  to  stem,  excepting  a  wnn^yfoAm 
panelled  off  in  the  after  part,  which  is  held  saered  1a^ 
ladies  alone,  ^  No  admittance  for  gentlemen*'  being  pust 
ed  in  legible  characters  over  the  door.    The  aooui^sMd 
shrine  of  Bacchus,  to  which  the  gentlemen  pay  thcs  it. 
pcatcd  and  enthusiastic  devotions,  is  exposed  to  the  pat 
of  all  admirers  at  the  fore  part  of  their  cabin.     No  ma 
of  course  would  be  so  unconscionable  ma  to  expect  ast 
thing  approaching  to  comfort  at  the  table  of  a  ateais-baU; 
so  I  should  advise  him  to  get  rid  of  his  meals  as  speetS; 
as  possible,  just  as  he  would  of  any  unpleasant  dxity  wiach 
must  be  performed;  and  then  let  him  breathe  the  frest 
air  again  upon  deck,  where,  if  the  beauties  of  natore  btn 
no  charm  for  him,  he  can  pull  out  his  watch  and  eecsf  , 
what  number  of  revolutions  the  paddles  perform  in  a  s^- 
nute,  or  work  the  calculation  of  how  many  knots  ^ 
vessel  cuts  through  the  water  per  hour.     For  my  on 
part,  I  always  preferred  being  on  deck  on  a  cold  4t, 
though  a  shower  of  rain  might  accompany  it,  to 
below  with  150  passengers ;  and  used  often  to 
what  a  hurry  And  scuffle  there  ^ipuld  be  in  the 
the  vessel  ^  collapsed  its  flue"  (as  the 
say,)  or,  in  plain  old  English,  burst  its  Imiler. 

Touching  at  the  various  towns  on  the 
land  passengers,  delayed  us  for  a  few  miBslv;  ^  vts 
arrivod  at  Newcastle,  thirty-five  miles  from  f1iflsArt|laa, 
in  two  hours  and  a  half.    Stepping  at  that  place  Cnoitbo 
vessel  on  to  tlie  railway,  we  entered  the  several  bone- 
cars,  according  to  the  numbered  tickets  we  had  reeefvcd 
on  board  the  steamer,  without  any  trouble  aboat  the  b^- 
gage,  which  bad  been  placed  in  small  cars  previoorij  t^ 
our  leaving  the  vessel,  and  now  fUlowed  us  on  ooaHBca 
railway  wagons. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  wij  bt 
and  uninteresting,  wiUi  scarcely  any  signs  of  popsfiic^ 
and  tbe  soil  poor  and  wet    In  two  hoors  we  wm^^ 
Frenchtown,  containing  two  or  three  straggling  kwRs 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elk;  where  again  entermg  a  ikcos- 
boat,  we  proceeded  down  the  river,  which  is  so  beset  vir. 
shoals,  that  stakes  and  the  tops  dT  pine-trees  were  itsei 
upon  them  for  the  guidance  of  vessels.  The  ooantry  «« 
still  flat  and  devoid  of  beauty,  until  we  entered  the  Ok» 
peake,  and  the  noble  bay  into  which  tbe  SuaqaefasBSi  ; 
pours  its  tributary  waters. 

When  wo  quitted  the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  the  Pk- 
tapsco  at  North  Point  (where  the  British  army  baa^  ' 
under  General  Roes,  in  1814,)  it  was  so  broad,  that  object 
on  either  bank  could  be  but  indistinctly  seen.  AAer  na- 
ning  a  fow  miles  up  the  latter  river,  we  got  tbe  firsi  d^ 
of  Baltimore,  situated  in  a  series  of  heights  at  the  htad 


^ 


*  At  present  nine  are  issued. — Ed, 


*  These  harangues  are  extremely  grating  to  tbe  ev^ 
and  not  unfVec^uently  strike  one  as  importinoDt.  IVt 
skonld  be  modified  in  some  way^— JBtf. 
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or  a  circular  bay,  with  a  range  of  low  blae  hills  in  rear 
of  it,  and  presenting  a  more  pictoresqae  appearance  than 
Philadelphia,  being  interspersed  with  many  domes,  tow> 
era,  and  lofly  monaments.     Numeroos  pretty  country 
residences,  too,  on  the  risin?  ground  in  the  vicinity,  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  citv.    In  front  of  it,  and  about 
three  miles  distant,  is  Fort  M^Henry,  on  a  promontory 
formed  by  the  junction  of  another  branch  of  the  Patapsca 
It  was  bombarded,  during  the  late  war,  by  the  British 
fleet,  who  received  a  checa  there  to  their  farther  advance 
upon.  Baltimore,  by  the  ship  channel  bein£  choked  up 
with  sunken  vessels.    As  the  steamer  passed,  a  small  de- 
tachment  of  troops  were  at  drill  within  the  works,  which 
are  not  in  very  good  repair;  but  their  use  is  to  be  super- 
seded by  an  almost  impregnable  fortress  (according  to 
the  description  given  me,)  which  b  erecting  upon  the 
Rip  Rap  shoals,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  at 
Fort  Mnnro,  on  the  mainland  opposite,  upon  the  construc- 
ti<Mi  of  which  immense  sums  of  money  have  been  expend- 
ed. We  arrived  off  the  pier-head  at  three  o^dock,  having 
b£en  nine  hours  on  tfie  journey  from  Philadelphia,  ninety, 
five  miles  distant;  and  showing  a  porter,  at  his  request, 
**  the  location**  of  my  carpet  bag,  I  walked  up  to  the  City 
Hotel,  considered  the  largest  in  the  United  States ;  which, 
though  containing  nearly  two  hundred  apartments,  had 
not  one  single-bedded  room  vacant  until  the  following 
day.    Having  bargained  that  I  should  be  transferred  to 
one  CO  the  morrow,  and  that  my  fellow  occupant  for 
the  niffht  should  be  a  peaceable  man,  I  walked  out  to 
viewthe  lions  of  the  cit^;  the  very  first  being  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  smaXi  square  in  front  of  the  hotel;  namely,  a  white 
marble  monnmeDt,  sixty  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  tboK  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  city  at  the 
ImWe  of  North  Point,  and  bombardment  of  Fort  M'Hsnry. 
A  doable  scroll  entwines  the  fluted  column,  with  the 
nanoes  of  those  who  fell  inscribed  upon  it;  and  in  smaU 
square  compartments  at  the  base  or  relievos  representing 
the  death  of  General  Rose,  and  the  bombardment  by  the 
British  fleet    Several  strange  nondescript  animals^a 
kind  of  halfl>lion  halfleagle,  occupy  the  angles  of  the  pe> 
desttal;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  monument  a  female 
figure,  with  a  wreath  elevated  in  her  right  hand,  repre- 
sents  (as  I  imagined)  Fame  crowning  the  deeds  of  the 
slain.  The  Americans  point  to  the  monument  as  erected 
in  celebration  of  a  victory  over  the  English,  to  whom  they 
will  never  allow  a  particle  either  of  honour  or  glory;  but 
their  representatives,  who  fell  back  upon  Baltimore  so 
hastily  mm  the  battle  of  North  Point,  could  tell  them  a 
fitr  different  story.  There  b  another  fine  monument  erect- 
ed upon  the  rising  ground,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
to  the  memory  (h  Washington,  the  only  one  fer  that  pur- 
pose, Ihe^e,  in  the  northern  states.  The  bas-reliefs  and 
other  decorations  are  not  yet  finished,  for  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary fimds.  The  original  intention  was,  that  the  sum- 
mff  should  be  raised  200  hundred  feet  fiom  the  ground, 
hot  it  only  attained  the  height  of  178,  including  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Washington,  16}  feet  high.   The  whole 
exterior  is  of  white  marble,  and  has  already  cost  200,000 
dollars.    Though  the  day  was  yet  excessively  hot,  1  de- 
termined to  ascend  the  column;  and  being  furnished  with 
a  lantern  at  a  small  house  at  the  base,  there  being  no 
loop-holes  to  admit  light,  1  toiled  with  aching  limbi  up 
the  tedious  228  steps,  and  for  some  time  admired  the  ex- 
tensive and  fine  view  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  surround- 
ing country. 

Being'  Sinclair's  benefit  night,  I  attended  the  theatre 
to  ^tness  the  performance  of  **  Englishmen  in  India.** 
There  was  bat  a  thin  audience,  and  they  protracted  the 
fiWy  in  a  most  wearisome  manner,  by  the  fi'equent  en- 
cores they  demanded  of  every  son?.    The  news  of  the 
rejecdan  of  the  English  reform  bill  had  been  received 
two  or  three  days  in  the  city ;  and  also  a  rumour  that 
there  was  to  be  a  creation  of  new  peers  in  order  to  carry 
the  measure.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance 
by  some  wag  in  the  play,,  bearing  the  unromantic  name 
of  Mr.  Tape,  who  received  a  long  and  boisterous  round 
of  applause  for  his  ready  wit:  **  You  most  personate  a 
count,*'  said  Lady  Scraggs ;  **  Oh,  aye,**  said  the  knight 
^the  thimble ;  **  one  of  the  new  batch  of  pdbrs  for  the 
reform  bill,  I  suppose,  as  Shakspeare  says, 

*  It  wants  a  thorough  reform.*  ** 

Upon  my  return  to  the  inn,  I  entered  my  apartment 
most  cantioasly,  lest  I  should  arouse  the  mah  of  peace 
roh  n. — 2d 


from  his  slumbers ;  but  it  was  an  unnecessary  prccau- 
tion ;  for,  although  he  had  been  in  bed  three  hours,  he 
had  not  closed  his  eyes.  I  told  him  it  was  a  great  waste 
of  time,  and  that  he  had  better  have  attended  the  theatre, 
where  he  might  have  heard  some  excellent  singing, 
upon  which  he  informed  me  that  he  was  a  missionary 
from  St  Kitt*s,  in  tlio  West  Indies,  and  was  now  upon 
his  travels  through  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  He  nad  landed  only  the  preceding  week  at 
New  York,  and  gave  me  a  most  deplorable  account  of 
rough  roads,  and  half  dislocated  bones,  which  he  had  al- 
ready met  with  in  his  journey.  As  I  had  every  prospect 
of  undergoing  the  same,  I  sympathised  with  him  most 
sincerely ;  and  we  passed  the  time  away  until  near  dawn 
of  day,  expatiating  upon  the  pleasure  of  speedy  but  easy 
travelling,  and  comjparing  the  respective  merits  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

7*he  following  day  1  visited  the  Catholic  cathedral,  a 
very  gloomy,  prison-like  piece  of  architecture,  and  about 
which  I  had  the  bad  taste  to  see  nothing  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, excepting  the  altar,  a  present  fh>m  France. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  bore  such  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  antique  taste,  that  I  imagined  it  most 
have  been  almost  coeval  with  the  first  settlers;  but,  upon 
enquiry,  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  only 
been  erected  eighteen  years.  The  lovmess  of  the  dome, 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  great 
want  of  spacious  windows,  give  it  a  very  heavy  appear- 
ance.  Its  extreme  length  is  190  feet,  by  177  in  breadth, 
while  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  cross  is  only  127 
feet  There  are  several  paintings  in  the  interior,  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Fesch  to  the  late  Archbishop  Mar- 
shall ;  and  one,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Faulin 


hour,  which  resound  with  the  clang  of  workmen's  ham- 
mers employed  in  the  construction  of  numerous  ships 
and  steam  vessels.  But  I  saw  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  females :  the  appear- 
ance  of  the  gentlemen  did  not  strike  me  as  any  thing 
very  Extraordinary,  rather  the  contrary ;  for,  if  I  were 
to  give  my  Candi'd  opinion,  I  should  say  they  were  like 
the  merchants^  exdiaiige  stock-^rather  below  par ;  but 
it  is  possible  they  might  suffer  some  little  from  contrast 
to  thdit  fair  toWns-wometf.  I  do  not  remember,  in  any 
part  of  the  globe,  seeing  amongst  the  females  so  much 
iovelfaiess  and  b^uty,  as  in  Baltimore.  It  is  true,  they 
are  rather  more  dressy  than  in  other  towns  in  the  states ; 
but  th6y  have  good  fibres  to  set  off;  and  I  should  strong- 
ly recommend  some  of  the  young  men  from  other  parts 
of  the  Union  to  attempt  transplanting  a  few  of  them;  for 
in  my  afler-travels  1  visited  many  places  ^^hlch,  1  am 
sure,  stood  much  hi  need  of  them.  I  think,  however, 
the  American  women  ^nerally,  when  young,  though 
not  possessing  the  En^ish  freshness  of  colour,  are  qx- 
ceedmgly  handsome;  but  (**the  fahest  still  the  fleetest,** 
as  the  song  is,)  age,  or  rather  the  marks  of  old  age,  creep 
upon  them  sooner  than  on  the  natives  of  more  i^pera€e 
climes/ 

I  left  Baltimore  in  the  forenoon  Of  the  15th  of  June, 
and  travelled,  for  the  first  time,  fn  an  American  coach, 
which  I  found  to  be  a  very  clumsy  piece  of  raechanismf 
and  little  calculated  for  the  ease  or  comfort  of  passengers. 
This  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a  necessary  consequence  of 
th^  bad  state  of  the  roads,  which  are  as  yet  quite  un- 
formed, and  more  uneven  than  the  byc-lanos  in  England. 
The  coachman  (or  ** driver,*^  for  ho  would  feel  quite 
ofiended  if  you  hurt  his  dignity  so  much  as  to  address 


Guerin,  presented  by  Louis  XVI II.,  possessing  consider-  [him  by  any  other  title,  in  wt  United  States,)  tery  unlike 


ably  more  merit  than  another  presented  by  Charles  X. 
of  France,  representing  some  scene  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  from  tlie  brush  of  an  unknown  artist 

A  Unitarian  church,  in  something  the  same  style  of 
architecture,  is  within  200  yards  of  the  cathedraL 

The  Museum,  established  by  a  brother  of  Feale  of 
Fhiladelphia,  contains  but  a  paltry  coUcction  of  paintings, 
with  only  a  moderate  one  of  natural  curiosities,  which 
are  not  arranged  with  half  that  taste  which  distinguishes 
the  one  in  thai  city. 

While  walking  through  the  Arcade,  a  fine  building  of 
two  stories,  both  of  which  are  well  occupied  by  shops, 
some  men  were  employed  in  pulling  down  and  cleaning 
the  stove-pipes.  One  of  them  went  out  with  a  large 
portion  of^the  flue  over  his  shoulder;  following  him  to 
the  entrance  into  the  street,  I  stood  there  looking  at  a 
loflv  shot  tower  opposite,  and  had  scarcely  determined 
whiqh  road  I  should  next  take,  when  another  man  as 
black  as  Erebus,  or  the  cyclops  of  old,  came  up  with  a 
fathom  of  the  stove-pipe  over  his  shoulder ;  and  afler 
gazin?  about  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  at  a  loss  for 
somewing,  addressed  me  (in  making  the  necessary  turn 
of  his  body  to  get  a  full  view  of  me,  a  cloud  of  soot  shot 
from  his   buruen,  nearly  upsetting  both   me  and  my 

favity,)  with,  **  Which  way  did  that  ^ntleman  go,  sir  7" 
bowed  most  politely,  and,  giving  him  the  required  in^ 
formation,  Xvq  parted  with  a  mutual  "good  morning* 
sir.** 

The  Merchants*  Hall  built  by  private  subscriptioni 
has  been  a  great  failure  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
stock.  It  is  a  noble  building  and  of  grand  dimensions ; 
the  front  being  255  feet  by  a  depth  of  140,  having  four 
stories,  including  the  ground-floor.  The  great  hall, 
where  the  merchants  daily  assemble,  is  86  by  53  feet,  and 
lighted  from  the  dome,  whose  summit  is  90  ibct  from  the 
floor.  The  sides  of  the  hall  arc  supported  by  columns 
of  marble ;  each  being  a  single  block.  An  excellent 
news-room,  custom-house,  and  other  public  offices,  adjoin. 
It  was  only  built  ten  years  since,  at  an  expense  of 
200,000  dollars ;  but  the  original  subscribers  have  sunk 
most  of  their  money,  from  that  part  of  the  building  which 
was  constructed  for  letting  out  to  shopkeepers  and  law- 
yers being  unoccupied. 

The  city  contains  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants,  and 
possesses  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  flour  and 
cotton ;  every  stream  in  the  vicinity  being  studded  with 
mills.  It  is  not  quite  so  regularly  built,  being  upon  very 
abrupt  ground,  as  Fhiladelphia ;  but  contains  many  ex- 
cellent streets,  and  fine  market  houses.  Ample  proofs, 
too,  are  givon  of  its  prosperity  on  the  thofos  of  the  har- 


one  of  the  English  fraternity  of  the  whip,  was  dressed  ht 
a  pair  of  light-coloured  trowsers,  with  shoes  and  stock- 
ings,  wfthout  coat  or  waistcoat,  but  (being  a  melting 
summer*8  day)  in  his  shirt  sleetes,  and  a  white  straw 
hat  turned  up  behind,  as  I  haVe  before  described.  lie 
drove  most  furiously  over  every  thing,  rough  and  smooth 
alikev  Railways,  ravines,  and  water-courses,  which  cut 
up  the  road  in  countless  numbers,  were  no  impediments  ^ 
he  dashed  on  at  a  surprising  rate,  over  rough  stones  and 
tottering  bridges  that  would  have  cracked  etery  spring 
in  an  English  carriage,  and  caused  its  coachman  to  de- 
liberate  some  time  before  he  even  ventured  over  them  at 
a  foot  pace.  An  American  driver  oQows  his  hofses  to 
take  their  own  time  in  ascending  a  bill,  so  that  they  only 
move  some  little ;  but,  be  it  ever  so  steep,  not  a  passcft" 
ger,  for  a  moment^  dreams  of  relieving  them  of  his 
weight,  by  Walkinpr.  To  rxinke  up  for  this  loss  of  time, 
he  descends  the  hills  (to  use  his  own  Apression,)  **  witli 
all  steam  on,*'  which  usually  terminates  in  a  full  gallons 
at*  the  bottomf  and  not  ann*equent]y  in  an  upset  He 
takes  the  fi^fat  of  every  Carriage  hio  meets,  contrary  to 
the  old  English  stanza  off 

**  The  rule  of  the  road  is  a  paradox  quite/ 

As  the  carriages  jog  it  along : 
If  you  go  to  the  Icfl,  you  are  tf ure  to  go  rights 

But,  if  you  go  to  the  right,  you  go  wrong.'* 

There  Is  one  recommendation,  howeter,  to  the  "'drivers,** 
that  they  expect  no  foes  from  their  passengers.  Having 
some  consideration  for  the  lives  and  limbs  of  travellers/ 
they  have  no  seats  upon  the  roof  of  their  coaches,  but  the 
body  is  so  capacious  as  to  afford  ample  room  for  three 
scats,  or  nine  people ;  the  centre  seat  moving  on  a  bingo 
in  the  middle,  so  as  to  be  pushed  back  when  the  door  is 
opened.  The  body  ia  slung  upon  two  immensely  thick 
leathern  springs,  running  under  it  from  the  fore  to  the 
after  axle-trees ;  but  they  give  the  coach  so  much  playy 
that,  in  crossing  a  water-course,  or  any  slight  hollow,  it 
pitches  down  so  heavily,  that  the  driver*s  footboard 
strikes  the  wheel-horses  on  the  back ;  on  which  occa- 
sions a  corresponding  movement  b  made  by  the  passen- 
gers within.  There  were  but  two  besides  himself,  aild 
they  hod  taken  possession  of  their  places  before  I  enter- 
ed;  so  I  had  only  the  choice  cf  either  riding  with  my 
back  to  the  horses,  or  to  them ;  and,  wishhig  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  society,  1  preferred  the  former.  But, 
although  accustomed  to  the  rolling  of  a  ship,  I  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  retain  possession  of  my  seat ;  every 
pitch  of  the  coach  sent  me  witli  force  on  the  centre  one, 
and  sometimes  nearly  over  it  into  my  fcllow-travclleis* 
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laps,  being  checked  in  mj  course  only  by  the  broad 
leathern  b«lt  which  crosses  the  centre  of  the  vehicle  for 
the  passengers  in  that  part  to  lean  their  backs  against. 
Nor  was  it  until  after  much  manoeuvring  that  I  managed 
to  secure  myself.  After  I  had  travelled  a  few  hundred 
miles,  I  became  more  accustomed  to  the  motion,  and 
discovered  that  the  heavier  a  coach  wis  laden  the  easier  it 
went,  and  tiiat  to  be  wedged  in  between  two  fat  old  la- 
dies, or  fi^cntlemen,  was  a  great  desideratum  in  a  long 
and  rougn  journey. 

The  road  passed  through  a  dull,  uncultivated  country, 
with  not  even  a  straggling  village  for  upwards  of  twenty 
miles ;  and  the  few  houses  we  passed  were  mostly  misera- 
ble-looking log  huts,  inhabited  bv  negroes,  whose  chief 
occupation  appeared  to  consist  in  threading  with  a  plough 
between  the  stumps  of  trees,  to  turn  up  the  soil  amongst 
the  rows  of  Indian  corn.  The  coach  turned  off  the  road 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  wound  its  way 
tbrough  the  mazes  of  the  forest  Looking  out  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  cause  of  such  a  detour,  I  saw  the  branch  of  a 
tree  laid  across  the  road,  and,  a  few  yards  farther,  a  bro- 
ken-down wooden  bridge,  with  a  solitary  black  at  work 
repairing  it  At  the  village  of  Rossburgh  the  scenery 
became  more  varied,  hill  and  dale  intervened,  and  seve- 
ral fine  farms  began  to  show  themselves.  On  the  left  of 
the  road,  near  Bladcnsburgh,  was  an  English-looking 
n^an^ion,  with  lodges  at  the  entrance  gate,  the  grounds 
laid  out  with  good  taste,  and  every  thing,  even  to  the  very 
rail  fences  of  the  fields,  betokening  an  opulent  and  goo<l 

Sractical  farmer.  1  was  informed  it  was  the  property  of 
Ir.  Calvert,  a  descendant  of  tho  Lord  Baltimore,  who 
received  a  grant  from  Charles  I.  in  1632,  of  a  tract 
of  country  on  the  bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  lie  named 
Maryland,  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  of  which 
state  Baltimore  b  now  the  capital.  His  brotlier,  Leonard 
Calvert,  the  following  year,  being  appointed  governor  of 
tlie  province,  left  England  with  about  200  planters,  and 
settled  on  the  northern  bank  of  ilio  Potomac.  I'liis  farm 
comprises  nearly  2000  acres,  and  is  in  a  higher  state  of 
cultivation  than  any  I  saw.  Descending  the  hill,  we  en 
tered  the  small  village  of  Bladcnsburgh,  which  does  not 
contain  more  than  two  brick  and  but  few  wooden  houses. 
Here  was  fought  the  action  which,  in  1814,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  The  road  from 
Nottingham,  by  which  the  British  army  under  General 
Ross  advanced,  joins  the  Baltimore  road  at  the  village : 
by  some  strange  error,  the  American  commander  ne- 
glected to  destroy  the  bridge,  or  even  to  dispute  vigorously 
the  passage  of  the  British  troops  across  it ;  but,  afler 
some  slight  skirmishing,  and  the  discharge  of  two  field- 
pieces,  he  awaited  their  formation  and  attack  upon  the 
rising  ground  and  farm-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Hence  his  forces  fled  with  the  greatest  precipita- 
tion ;  the  sailors  alone,  under  Commodore  Barney,  at- 
tempting, by  a  spirited  resistance,  to  retrieve  tlie  errors 
of  the  day.  This  action  is  a  subject  of  jest  amongst  the 
Americans  themselves,  who  facetiously  call  it  the  Bla- 
dcnsburgh races. 

A  violent  thunder-storm  burst  upon  us  soon  afler  leav- 
ing Bladcnsburgh,  from  w|iich  we  were  ill  defended  by 
the  painted  canvass  curtains  of  our  vehicle  Wet  and 
weary,  we  arrived,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at 
the  door  of  Gadsby's  hotel,  in  Washington. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WASHINGTON. 

On  the  following  day  (Sunday)  I  felt  so  sore  and  shaken 
with  my  rou^h  journey,  and  the  thermometer  stood  so 
high  (upwards  of  ninety  in  the  shade),  that  I  kept  with- 
in doors  until  evening,  when  I  strolled  down  the  broad 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  an  hour  before  sunset;  but  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  I  set  off  to 
feast  my  eyes  and  ears  upon  the  grand  object  of  my  ex- 
pedition from  Philadelphia:  to  wit,  the  Capitol  and  Con- 
gress in  full  convention.  I  had  rather  hurried  my  jour- 
ney lest  tlio  house  should  adjourn;  and  considered  myself 
fortunate  in  finding,  upon  my  arrival,  that  the  tariff  and 
bank  bills  were  before  it,  and  in  all  human  probability 
would  fully  occupy  it  for  the  next  six  weeks. 

A  few  hundred  paces  from  the  hotel,  up  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  I  crossed  a  small  muddy  creek,  classically 
denominated  the  Tiber,  and  soon  after  gained  the  large 
iron  gates  at  the  entrance  of  the  area  within  which  the 
Capitol  is  situated.  It  is  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  over- 
]ooKin|r  the  plain  upon  which  the  city  is  built;  and  several 
broad  nights  of  steps  lead  to  the  principal  entrance.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  by  Washington,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, in  September,  1793 ;  but  it  was  not  finished  to  its 
present  state  until  sometime  afler  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities in  1815,  previously  to  which  the  wings  only  were 


buth  of  substantial  materials,  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween them,  now  occupied  by  the  rotunda,  being  form- 
ed of  wood.  It  was  consumed  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
public  buildings  which  ensued  on  the  entrance  of  the 
British  into  the  city,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 1814.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  area 
which  contains  twenty-two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  and  strong  iron  balustrade,  a 
small  shrubbery  of  low  trees  being  planted  within  the 
railing.  The  western  front,  towards  the  city,  is  tasteful- 
I?  laia  out  in  grass  terraces  and  gravel  wafks ;  while  on 
the  eastern  a  garden  has  been  fenced  off  within  an  iron 
railing,  to  which  however  every  one  has  free  access. 
The  eastern  front  of  the  building  stands  upon  higher 
ground  than  the  western ;  and,  to  remedy  this  defect  in 
appearance,  an  earthen  terrace  was  formed  at  some  dis- 
tance (probably  twenty  feet)  from  the  basement  story  on 
the  latter  side,  which,  in  addition  to  answering  the  pri- 
mary object,  affords,  by  being  underbuilt,  excellent  cellars 
for  fiiel.  TTie  entrance,  then,  is  from  this  terrace  into 
the  rotunda,  which  is  on  the  second  story,  and  paved 
with  stone,  receiving  light  from  the  dome,  ninety-six  feet 
above  the  floor.  Its  diameter  is  also  the  same ;  arid  the 
echo  of  footsteps  along  the  pavement,  or  the  voices  of 
people  conversing,  almost  equals  that  in  the  whispering- 
gallery  of  St  Pauls.  The  wc8lern|sidejof  it  is  ornament- 
cd  with  four  large  oil  paintings,  by  Colonel  Trumbull, 
an  officer  of  tlie  American  army  and  aide-de-camp  to 
Washington  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Retiring 
from  the  service  in  disgust  at  the  irregular  promotion  of 
some  officers  over  his  head,  he  cultivated  his  natural  ta- 
lent for  drawing,  by  studying  under  his  countryman, 
West,  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  Europe. 
The  paintings  are  placed  in  niches  about  ten  inches  deep 
in  the  wall,  and  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  feet  in 
length,  and  about  thirteen  in  height  They  are  all  his- 
torical subjects,  taken  from  the  most  important  events  of 
the  era  connected  with  the  Revolution;  representing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  State  Uou8e,rhil- 
adclphia,  4tli  July,  1776  ;  Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga, 17th  October,  1777;  that  of  Cornwallis,  at  York- 
town,  19th  October,  1781;  and  Washington*s  Resignation 
of  his  Commission  into  the  hands  of  Confess  at  Anna- 
polis, 23d  December,  1 783.  All  have  considerable  merit, 
and  their  value  is  enhanced  by  most  of  tlie  figures  re- 
presented on  the  canvass  being  from  portraits  taken  for 
the  express  purpose  by  Colonel  Trumbull. 

There  are  two  entrances  into  the  Rotunda  from  tlie 
area  without,  and  two  others  from  the  Senate  House  in 
the  northern  wing,  and  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  southern  wing.  Over  each  of  them  is  a 
large  historical  piece  of  siiulpture;  two  are  from  tlie 
chisel  of  Enrico  Causici,  of  Verona,  who  studied  under 
Canova ;  the  one  representing  a  combat  between  Daniel 
Boon  an  early  settler  in  the  west,  and  an  Indian,  in  1773; 
the  other  represents  the  landing  of  the  Puritan  settlers  at 
Plymouth  in  1620.  A  tliird,  by  A  Capellano,  also  a 
pupil  of  Canova,  is  the  narrow  escape  of  Captain  Smith 
from  death  (when  captured  by  tlie  Indians  in  1606), 
through  the  intercession  of  Pocahontas,  the  ki.ij^*s 
daughter,  who,  in  1609,  prevented  the  entire  destruction 
of  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  by  informing  the  settlers  of 
her  father*s  design  of  cuttto|r  them  oft.  She  was  sub- 
sequently married  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  an  English  gentleman, 
with  whom  she  visited  his  native  country.  The  fourth 
piece  of  sculpture  is  by  R.  Gcvelot,  representing  the  treaty 
between  Penn  and  tlie  Indians  in  1682.  Onreach  side  of 
those  over  the  grand  entrances  are  the  sculptured  heads 
of  Raleigh,  Columbus,  Cabot  and  La  Sale.  The  house 
of  representatives,  connected  with  the  rotunda  by  a 
passage,  is  of  a  semicircular  form;  its  greatest  lengtli 
being  ninety-five  feet,  with  a  painted  roof  and  dome 
sixty  feet  in  height,  supported  by  about  twenty-four 
columns  of  highly -polished  Potomac  marble,  or  pudding- 
stone,  with  capitals  of  white  Italian  marble,  which,  I 
thought,  made  a  contrast  very  unpleasing  to  the  eye,  re- 
minding  one  (as  a  gentleman  near  roe  remarked)  of  a 
negro  with  a  white  turban  upon  his  head.  A  very  large 
and  handsome  chandelier  is  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  tlie  dome,  in  which  there  is  also  a  skylight,  and  small 
lamps  are  attached  to  each  column ;  so  that  the  house  is 
roost  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night,  when  tho  debates 
continue  beyond  daylight,  which  is  seldom  the  *case. 
The  speaker^s  chair  is  in  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
semicircle,  and  elevated  under  a  canopy  of  drapery  nine 
steps  above  the  floor  of  the  honse ;  with  clerks*  desks 
immediately  under,  and  the  newspaper  reporters  in  a  low 
gallery  on  each  side,  and  in  rear  of  the  speaker.  The 
members  sit'  fronting  the  speaker  in  amphitheatrical 
rows,  and  eacli  is  furaished  with  a  chair,  desk,  writing 
materials,  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  braM  spitton.    In 


rear  of  them,  and  between  the  marble  eclnitnt,are  those 
persons  who,  though  not  members,  are  yet  entitled  to  t 
scat  upon  the  floor  of  the  house.    The  strangers'  pallerT 
of  marble,  with  throe  rows  of  cushioned  ectt*  mdJ 
carpeted  floor,  is  raised  about  twelva  or  fbartecn  ject 
above  the  body  of  the  house,  and  occupies  the  tpaoe  b«. 
tween  the  columns  and  the  wall,  the  full  extent  of  (be 
semicircle.    Over  the  speaker's  chair  b  a  large  statue  of 
Liberty,  ai\d  another  (what  it  was  intended  to  repretenti 
was  at  a  loss  to  discover  for  several  days)  is  opposite  to 
it  over  the  entrance  door.    A  full  length  portrait  of  U. 
fayette,  with  the  American  standard  and  a  copy  of  (be 
Declaration  of  Independence,  decorates  one  side  of  tlie 
house;  and  it  is  intended  to  place  one  of  Washinstaa  « 
that  opposite.    About  one  hundred  and  fidy  maahen 
were  present  when  I  entered,  and  the  coup  i^g  y^ 
remarkably    imposing   and   magnificent      1  b«i  not 
formed  the  slightest  conception  that  I  should  imtii 
nessed  any  thing  so  grand,  and  it  struck  me  at  eueti 
ing  in  splendour  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen.    The  nbM 
before  the  house  was  either  trifling  or  very  uninteni^ 
to  judge  from  the  whispering  and  talking  of  somemea. 
hers,  and  the   incessant  rustling  of  letters,  books,  ai 
newspapers,  kept  up  by  others.    It  was  in  rain  tiutl 
strained   my   powers  of   hearing  to  the  uttcnnoit;  I 
could  not  arrive  at  the  pith   of  a  single  speech.  IV 
building  is  evidently  ill  calculated  for  sound,  a  speakoS 
voice  being  entirely  lost  in  the  vast  expanse  of  dosft 
An  attempt  was   made  to  rectify  this  fault,  by  hangiu 
drapery  between  the  marble  columns,  but  it  has  been « 
very  little  avail  in  confining  the  sound;  and  the  ooljpnv 
ject  which  is  likely  to  answer  would  be  by  havbganuii- 
ficial  roof,  or  a  glass  dome,  which  would  not  detract  siKi 
from  the  appearance,  suspended  a  few  feet  above  tbc  fctti 
of  the  strangers*  gallery. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  one  day,  durio^i^ 
cushion  as  to  whether  the  house  should  niakeiptl 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  printing  the  del>tte,»al 
not  thinking  it  particularly  interesting,  opened  mjiCx. 
book,  and  commenced  a  sketch  of  the  scene  before  m 
I  had  not  been  long  thus  occupied,  when  a  inan,pU0s; 
himnclf  beside  me,  said,  ••  Can  you  lake  it  down  isk 
as  they  speak?*'     "Much   faster,"  said  I;  "l  »ntE 
5(liort-hand  exceedingly  well.**     I  thought  him  Vkmi 
with  a  very  dull  genius,  or  that  my  sketch  most  ki 
very  wretched  one ;  but,  nothing  daunted  by  his  renui 
proceeded  with  my  pennil  as  far  as  sketching  in  lb« 
figure   which  had  puzzled  me  so  exceodinglr  beibrf, 
from  my  not  being  able  to  gain  a  front  view  of  it  to  we 
what  it  represented ;   when  by  one  of  those  sin/oli' 
pieces  of  good  luck  which  sometimes  occur  to  Irtwilfti 
tho  mystery  was  at  once  unravelled.    Mr.  Adami  [t"* 
late  president,  who  had  resumed  his  seat  in  iheHtu* 
of  Representatives)  rising   to   address  the  spftkw.l 
look  down  his  speech  almost  verbatim;  and  as  be  tf 
a  clear  voice,  and  the  house  was  called  thrice  to  tna 
I  ascertained  that  it  was  to  tho  following  effect  :-'^ 
wished  that  the  resolution  now  beiure  the  house  n^- 
pass;  for  he  considered  it  the  only  parliamealif  * 
rather,    he   should  say,  congressional  hi«torj  «  *^ 
Union ;  for,  in  time  of  profound   peace,  the  /«tf^/ 
the    proceedings  of  the   two    houses  of  etif"^ 
almost  in  fact  the  history  of  the  natioa  ]m^^ 
Britain,  a  recent  publication  of  tho  parliniecWT  ^^ 
ceedings  formed  a  work  occupying  nearly  300  T<iniD^ 
each  as  large  as  those  of  the  work  in  qoe8tioo;ii>^ 
Britain  whoi*e  people  sometimes  were  uwae^'^^ 
feeling  the  same  powerful  interest  in  the  coscoti  ^ 
their  governmonl  which  the  A  mericans  did,  n  »•''> 
interest  was  excited  by  this  publication,  that  it  fo<^ 
cd  itself.     Surely,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  whiti* 
example  of  England  should  have  weight  with  tbeii.^ 
if  there  was  any  thing  in  the  British  house  off*" 
ment  worthy  of^  imitation,  it  was  the  spirirwith^^ 
they  appropriated  money  for  the  purpose  of  pf^M 
the  debates.      IJe   sincerely    hoped  gentleoien  w* 
have  some  regard  for  their  posterity,  and  fanii«h  ^ 
means  which  should  enable  them  to  learn  wW  *^ 
forefathers  had  said  and  done.    He  wished  to  x^Jf 
speaker  tchat  teat  the  meaning  of  thai  keatUipd  ■*** 
itatue  over  the  clock  at  the  entrance  of  the  A«ii«.— ^*> 
it  was  the  muse  of  history  in  her  car,  loohng  Sew*  »/* 
the  members  of  the  house^  and  reminding  Sfl"^" 
the  hour  patted^  she  was  in  the  attUt^  of  rtem»^ 
ujhatever  they  said  and  did  upon  theJUor—sn  adnww^ 
well  worthy  of  being  remembered.    The  ^^^^'^^ 
the  sides  and  in  rear  of  the  speaker's  chair,  ••w  |* 


scribes  of  that  Muse  of  History;  and  the  pobJicii>" 
now  in  question  before  tho  bouse  was  the  rsal,  b«n"r 
e\en  say  the  living,  record  of  that  hbtorio  po*J/^ 
he  coBcladed  by  trasting  thftt  tho  mudo  fpinl  v^ 
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iaoiicd  them  to  make  the  grant  for  erecting  that  Btatu^, 
would  now  urge  them  to  paiw  the  one  before  the  house/* 

I  afterwards  heard  that  the  statue  was  designed  by 
an  Italian  sculptor,  who  died  since  iu  Washington  :  the 
Mu»e  of  History  is  represented  with  a  book  and  pencil 
in  tho  attitude  of  wiiting,  and  standing  in  a  winged 
oar  (the  clock  forming  a  wheel)  which  passes  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

The  Senate  House  is  of  the  same  shape  as  that  of 
tbe  representatives,  but  smaller;  being  only  74  feet  in 
Jenf^h  by  42  in  height.  Upon  entering  the  lisfht  stran- 
gers* guliery,  which,  supported  by  iron  pillars,  runs 
round  the  circular  part  of  it,  the  following  notice  posted 
ou  the  Ooor  met  my  eye  and  excited  a  smile  :~- 

*'  Gentlemen  will  be  pleased  not  to  place  their  feet 
on  the  board  in  front  of  the  gall  dry,  as  the  dirt  from 
ihemfaUt  upon  tenators*  heads.'** 

The  air  and  demeanour  of  tbe  senators  struck  me  as 
rather  more  aristocratical  than  that  of  the  members  of 
the  other  house.  During  the  time  the  houses  are 
aolually  sitting,  a  flag  flies  upon  the  summit  of  the 

dome  over  each  wing ;  and,  if  either  adjourns,  that  flag 

only  is  struck. 

Adjoining  the  rotunda  on  the  western  front  of  the 
Capitol  is  the  Congress  Library — a  room  of  about  90  by 
35  feet,  and  calculated  to  contain  upwards  of  20,000 
volumes.  At  present  it  has  about  13.000,  which  have 
been  collected  since  1814,  when  the  small  library  of  3000 
was  destroyed. 

There  are  two  busts  of  eminent  Americans  by  Por- 
sica,  and  an  old  portrait  of  Columbus  in  it.     From  tlie 
outer  balcony  there  is  a  fine  prof^poct  of  the  broad  I'oto- 
mac,  and  the  rising  ground  with  Arlington  House  (the 
property   of   Mr.  Custis,   related  to   the   Washington 
family)  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  the  mall,  the  navy  yard, 
and  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  in   the 
distance.    The  basement  story   is  occupied  by  various 
courts,  offices,  and  bar-rooms.     The  total  cost  of  the 
building  W&9  2,596^00  dollars,  and  it  covers  one  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground,  and  1820  square  feet;  the  length 
of  the  front  bemg  350,  the  depth  of  the  wings  121,  and 
the  height  to  the  top  of  the  centre  dome  120  feet.    The 
exterior,  although  of  while  freestone,  is  painted  white  : 
which  tasteless  proceodmg  is  explained  by  the  follovm 
ing  extract  from  the  Travellers*  Guide:  ** Captain  Hall, 
in  his  Travels,  speaking  of  the  Capitol,  says,  *  By  some 
strange  perversity  of  taste,  however,  for  which  1  never 
could  learn  to  whom  the  public  were  indebted,  this  fine 
building  has  been  covered  with  a  coating  of  paint.*     He 
should  have  been  told  that  the  painting  was  to  hide  the 
smoke  occasioned  by  the  conflagration  which  succeeded 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  British  troops  in  1814.** 
The  editor  should  have  added  that  British  troops  would 
never  have  been  guilty  of  such  excesses,  and  that  this 
act  of  severity  on  their  part  would  not  have  happened, 
if  the  American  army  which  invaded  Canada   under 
Genera)  Harrison,  in  1812,  had  not  wantonly  destroyed 
by  fire  the  Moravian  village  on  the  20lh  of  October; 
and  if  General   M*CIure   had  not,  at  the  end   of  the 
fbJJowing  year,  burnt  the  whole  town  of  Newark,  spar- 
ing no  private  property,  under  the  pretext  of  securing 
the  American  frontier.    The  British,  on  the  contrary, 
respected   private  property,  and  destroyed  only  public 
buildings,  in   retaliation  for  this  gross  breach  of  the 
laws  of  civilised  warfare.    Yet  the  circumstance  alone 
of  the  British  flag  of  triice  having  been  fired  upon  as  it 
entered  Washington,  and   the  general*s  horse  killed, 
was  suflicient  to  justify  almost  any  steps,  in  addition  to 
pattir>g  to  death  evory  one  in  the  house  whence  the 
shot  proceeded,  as  also  razing  the    building   to  tbe 
ground. 

At  the  suoimit  of  the  steps  on  the  western  side  is  a 
fine  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  officers 
who  fell  at  Tripoli  in  1804.  There  arc  several  allegori- 
cal  figures  round  the  column,  which  are  described  in 
part  of  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal : — 

•*  Tlie  love  of  glory  inspired  them — Fame  has  crown- 
ed  their  deeds — History  records  the  event — The  children 
of  Colombia  admire — and  Commerce  laments  their 
fiill.** 


It  stood,  until  very  lately,  in  the  navy  yard,  because 
(as  was  said)  Congress  would  r>ot  give  it  so  conspicuous 
a  situation  at  the  Capitol  as  the  naval  officers  expected. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  they  had  shown  the  good  taste,  at 
the  time  of  its  removal,  to  efface  the  inscription  of 
"^  Mutilated  by  the  BriUsh  in  1814,**  which  bad  occupied 
a  prominent  place  upon  it  for  so  many  yesrs.  The 
mutilations,  in  the  first  place,  wore  very  slight,  the 


tiead  of  a  figure  and  a  few  letters  of  the  inscription 
being  broken  off*;  whereas,  had  the  British  troops  been 
bent  upon  destroying  the  whole  monument,  a  few  blows 
from  the  but  end  of  a  musket  would  have  splattered  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  pieces  immediately.  The  little 
injury  which  it  sustained  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
spirit  of  mischief  which  has  defaced  so  many  of  the 
statues  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  public  edifices 
in  England.  It  must  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
illiberal  authors  of  the  inscription  that,  so  long  as  it 
remained,  it  was  but  a  memento  that  their  capital  had 
once  been  in  the  possession  of  foreign  troops:  whether 
this,  or  the  knowledge  that  it  was  a  gross  libel  upon  the 
British  nation,  prompted  the  withdrawal  of  it,  I  know 
not. 

During  my  stay  at  Washington  I  frequently  attended 
the  debates,  and  had  to  pass  many  a  tedious  hour  in 
attempting  to  follow  the  rhapsodies  of  some  ambitious 
young  lawyer,  who  had  got  possession  of  tlie  floor,  and 
made  a  speech  of  almost  interminable  length,  wearing 
out  the  patience  of  every  member  in  the  house.  He 
would  probably  afterwards  send  it  to  the  press,  aitd  de. 
stribute  it  in  pamphlets  for  the  edification  of  his  con- 
stitucnts.  On  my  expressing  surprise  that  such  a  proser 
was  not  forthwith  coughed  down,  some  one  near  me  said, 
"•  Every  one  is  at  liberty  here  to  speak  as  much  as  ho 
pleases.**  Since  the  meeting  of  the  first  provincial  con- 
gress, up  to  the  present  period,  no  session  had  been  so 
stormy  as  this  one ;  nor  had  such  acts  of  personal  vio- 
lence, arising  from  debates,  been  committed  upon  the 
members,  one  of  whom  had  been  caned  in  the  public 
streets,  and  another  shot  at  with  a  pistol  as  he  was  de- 
scending the  capitol  steps.  A  good  hearty  cough,  the 
cry  of**  order,*'  or  sliuflling  with  the  feet  upon  the  floor 
of  the  house,  would  have  put  down  the  unruly  speaker 
and  prevented  both  occurrences.  The  public  funeral  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  member  fVom  Virginia,  who  was  unfor- 
tunately drowned  in  the  Potomac  by  slipping  off  the 
pier,  at  Alexandria,  in  a  dark  and  stonny  night,  took 
place  a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  in  the  burial  ground 
near  tlie  capitol;  the  president  and  members  of  both 
houses  attending,  and  wearing  crape  round  the  left  arm 
lor  thirty  days. 

When  the  city  was  first  planned,  it  was  supposed  that 
it  would  have  been  built  upon  the  rising  ground,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  capitol  hill,  as  being  a  healthier 
and  finer  situation  than  the  swampy  flat  between  it  and 
the  Potomac  Mr.  Law,  an  English  gentleman,  specu- 
lating upon  such  a  result,  erected  a  square  of  houses  to 
the  south  of  the  capitol,  and  some  few  were  rented  in 
the  first  instance ;  but  the  tide  of  population  turned  in  a 
different  direction,  and  settling  in  the  low  ground  along 
the  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  the  president's  house 
and  the  capitol,  Mr.  Law's  houses  were  soon  abandoned, 
and  became  a  heap  of  ruins.  He  first  settled  in  the 
States  thirty  years  since,  and  married  a  niece  of  Wash- 
ington ;  he  was  quite  an  -enthusiast,  and  lost  a  large 
fortune  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  city. 

Washington  certainly  exhibited  fewer  symptoms  of 
prosperity  than  any  town  I  visited  in  the  Union.  There 
was  none  of  that  bustle  which  is  always  attendant 
upon  a  thriving  place ;  and  the  long  straight  streets, 
with  a  few  idlers  strolling  about  in  them,  betokened  a 
place  fast  falling  to  decay.  At  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease in  buildings,  fifteen  centuries  will  scarcely  suffice 
to  fill  up  the  original  plan,  which  was  on  a  great  and 
magnificent  scale;  but  the  situation,  in  a  mercantile 
point  of  view,  is  decidedly  bad ;  the  river  is  but  just 
navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  burthen  up  to  the  city, 
300  miles  distant  from  the  sea ;  and  Baltimore,  so  close 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  of  much  easier  access, 
engrosses  all  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
present  population  of  Washington,  including  men  of  co- 
lour, is  estimated  at  20,000,  though  I  should  not  have 
judged  it  at  more  than  two  tlurds  of  that  number. 
Nearly  all  the  present  buildings  are  along  the  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  in  which  the  president's  house  is  situated, 
and  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  any  trees  are  plant- 
ed. One  or  two  days  before  I  left  the  city,  tlie  sergeant 
at  arms  absconded  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
he  had  drawn  from  various  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing 
him  to  fill  up  blank  checks  with  their  signatures  attach- 
ed,  for  their  daily  allowance  of  eight  dollars ;  and,  in 
most  instances,  he  had  overdrawn  the  sum  due.  No 
money  being  found  in  his  possession  when  arrcstod  at 
Bladcnsburgh,  the  members  determined  not  to  be  losers 
by  him,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  the  amount  he  had 
failed  to  pay  over  to  them  should  be  made  good  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  house. 
Upon  the  whole,  Woihinglon  has  a  desolM<e  B{>pear- 


ance,  which  is  increased  by  the  land  marked  out  for  ita 
site  being  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and  only  here  and 
there  (excepting  where  the  present  town  is  situated)  are 
scattered  houses,  each  standing  isolated,  as  if  requiring 
some  support  on  either  side.  Tne  inhabitants,  and  Ame- 
ricans generally,  fondly  flatter  themselves  that  it  will 
some  day  vie  in  splendour  with  ancient  Rome  The  only 
comparison  it  bears  at  present  is  with  the  modern  city, 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Potomac  bridge,  and  Mr.  Law's 
houses.  The  scene  altogether  is  described  most  forcibly 
by  a  French  lady,  who  Hkened  it  to  a  town  gone  out  on 
a  visit  into  the  country. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


ALEXANDRIA,  MOUNT  I'ERNON,  GEORGETOWN,  &,C* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  June,  I  took  the 
steam-boat,  and  glided  rapidly  down  the  broad  **  river  of 
Swans'*  (as  the  poor  Indians  term  the  stream)  to  Alex- 
andria, in  the  district  of  Columbia,  seven  miles  below  the 
city,  but  on  the  Virginian  side  of  the  Potomac.  It  con- 
tains about  8000  inhabitants,  and,  like  most  American 
towns  of  moderate  size,  has  a  museum,  which,  however, 
it  is  rather  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  find,  being  placed  in 
the  dark  upper  story  of  an  old  brick  mansion,  where  some 
excellent  specimens  of  natural  history  are  seen  to  very 
little  advantage.  The  museums  in  the  states  are  generally 
good,  but  the  owners  (one  and  all)  possess  a  strange  taste 
for  collecting  such  a  quantity  of  trash  and  childish  tri- 
fles, — as  pieces  of  old  shells,  signal  and  Congreve  rockets, 
grapeshot,  d&c,  fired  from  the  British  squadron,  under 
Captain  Gordon,  at  the  White  House,  a  few  miles  below 
the  town ;  jackets  of  volunteers  stained  with  blood,  havre- 
sacksof  sergeants  of  marines  killed  in  action,  &.C., — (hat 
it  is  quite  a  labour  to  search  for  what  is  really  worthy  of 
notice.  There  are  several  relics  of  Washington ;  such 
as  his  military  canteen,  mason's  dress,  and  the  red  satin 
robe  in  which  he  was  christened,  preserved  witli  the 
greatest  care;  as  also  two  of  his  original  letters,  one  of 
which,  written  a  month  bcfoie  his  death,  was  penned  in 
a  fine  bold  liand.  The  old  man  in  charge  of  the  museum 
pointed  out  two  colours  taken  from  ihe  British  during 
the  revolution ;  one  from  the  Hessians,  at  tlie  battle  of 
Trenton,  and  the  other  belonging  to  the  7tli  Fusileers, 
surrendered  by  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  There 
was  a  labelled  paper  on  each,  the  first  being  **  Alpha^* 
the  latter  **  Omega,"  He  said  that  Woehin^on  had  pre- 
sented them  thus  to  the  museum,  as  the  fruits  of  his  first 
and  last  victory.  As  the  old  man  was  in  his  own 'castle, 
I  did  not  like  to  question  the  veracity  of  bis  statement ; 
but  I  think  he  must  have  judged  from  my  countenance 
that  I  was  rather  sceptical. 

Having  hired  a  horse,  I  proceeded  on  my  journey  to 
Mount  Vernon,  the  burial-place  of  Washington.  The 
guide-book  told  me  that  **  the  road  to  it  was  uninhabited 
and  difficult  to  trace  ;**  but  setting  forth  on  my  pilgrun- 
age,  and  (ravelling  over  a  sandy,  poor  country,  1  manag- 
ed  tolerably  well  for  tJie  first  few  miles ;  until,  arriving 
at  the  meeting  of  fonr  roads,  I  was  at  a  complete  non- 
plut^  there  being  neither  sign-post  nor  living  being  from 
whom  I  might  gain  further  information.  Trusting  to 
my  horse  and  good  luck,  I  rode  on  at  a  brisk  trot  for 
several  miles,  when,  meeting  a  woman,  I  discovered  that 
I  had  taken  a  wrong  road,  so  struck  off  at  once  into  the 
forest ;  and  afler  Iming  my  temper  ten  times,  and  my 
road  twice  as  often,  by  an  hour  aflcr  mid-day  I  arrived 
at  the  lodge-gates  of  Mount  Vernon. 

I  was  obliged  to  adopt  this  inconvenient  method  of 
travelling,  as  the  steam  vessels  from  Alexandria,  which 
pass  within  200  yards  of  the  house,  arc  not  permitted 
to  land  passengers,  on  the  plea  that  groat  depredations 
were  committed  amongst  the  trees  and  gardens.  1'he 
proprietor  certainly  does  not  appear  to  encourage  pil- 
grims  to  the  tomb ;  tlic  road  through  the  grounds  from 
the  lodge  to  the  house  being,  if  possible,  worse  than  the 
highway,  and  running  for  a  considerable  distance  up  a 
deep  ravine,  and  over  the  rough  stony  bed  of  a  wintcr*s 
torrent. 

It  was  much  the  fashion,  during  niy  stay  in  America, 
for  the  volunteer  corps  and  **  Republican  Associations  of 
young  men,**  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  in  a 
body  ;  and  the  middle  and  southern  states,  who  never  al- 
low  an  opportunity  of  having  a  laugh  against  their  Yan- 
kee brethren  to  escape  them,  say,  that  the  order  forbidding 
steamers  to  land  their  passengers  arose  in  consequence 
of  a  gentleman  cutting  so  many  walking-sticks  from  the 
sacred  ground  that,  upon  his  return  to  Boston,  he  made 
a  good  round  sum  of  money  by  retailing  them  at  a  dol- 
lar eieh. 
Tho  bouse  woe  originally  built  by  Lawrence  Wtidi- 
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ington,  a  brother  of  the  general,  and  receired  its  name 
out  of  compliment  to  Admiral  Vernon,  in  whose  expe- 
dition he  had  served.  He  was  succeeded  by  tlie  general, 
from  whom  (having  no  children)  it  descended  to  his 
nephew  Bushrod  Washinc^n,  the  judge,  and  from  him 
to  his  nephew  John  Waimington,  who  died  three  days 
prior  to  my  visit ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  did  not  re- 
quest admission.  I  heard  that  there  was  nothing  inter- 
esting within  the  house,  excepting  a  small  fragment  of  a 
jug,  bearing  a  likeness  of  the  genera],  which  is  consider- 
ed the  most  striking  ever  seen ;  the  most  singular  part  of 
the  story  being,  that  the  jug  was  made  in  fm^rland  by  a 
common  potter  who  had  never  visited  America.  The 
house  is  built  of  wood,  two  stories  in  height,  the  exterior 
stuccoed  in  imitation  of  stone :  a  portico,  supported  by 
square  wooden  pillars,  extends  the  full  length  of  the  front 
towards  the  Potomac,  and  the  roof  is  surmounted  by  a 
light  wooden  tower.  The  situation  is  a  very  pretty  one ; 
but  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done  by  art  to  add  to 
the  natural  beauty.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  in  a  taste- 
less style,  and  kept  in  a  slovenly  manner,  hi^h  coarse 
grass  growing  up  to  the  very  door.  The  Amencans  pos- 
sess generally  but  little  taste  for  ornamental  gardening, 
or  at  least  make  no  display  of  it ;  for  I  seldom  saw  a  cot- 
to^,  or  even  a  respectable-looking  mansion,  with  any 
thing  like  a  flower-garden  attached  to  it. 

When  the  Judge  possessed  the  property,  it  consisted  of 
more  than  3000  acres  of  land ;  but,  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture being  abolished,  it  was  divided  amongst  his 
nephews;  so  that  there  are  now  but  1200  with  the 
house ;  and,  although  the  general  has  been  dead  only 
thirty-two  years,  the  estate  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  tnird  generation.  The  latter  proprietor  has  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  so  that  tlic  estate  will  be  again  di- 
vided,  and  must  eventually  dwindle  into  nothing.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  government  do  not  take 
some  steps  eiUicr  to  keep  the  property  entirely  in  the 
family,  or  purchase  it  for  the  States  in  general.  Surely 
if  any  spot  in  America  deserves  protection  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  tomb  of  tlic  father  of  the  country.  Ap- 
plication was  made  by  congress  for  permission  to  re- 
move the  body  on  tho  ccntenial  celebration  of  Washing- 
ton's  birth-day  (22d  of  February,  1832,)  in  order  to  bury 
it  with  great  pomp  in  tho  rotunda  of  the  capitol ;  but 
t!ie  late  proprietor  would  not  accede  to  it,  stating,  as  his 
reason,  that  it  had  been  the  dying  request  of  his  grand- 
nnele  to  be  buried  at  Mount  Vernon. 

A  fine  sloping  bank  descends  from  the  house  nearly 
to  the  Potomac,  when  it  becomes  more  abrupt,  and  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  trees  that  the  river  is  not  visible 
from  the  house.  On  the  brow  of  the  abrupt  part  of  the 
bank  is  the  vault  in  which  the  general  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  originally  buried.  The  cofiins 
were  removed  a  twelvemonth  since  to  another  vault  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  more  inland.  Both  vaults  are  of 
plain  brick,,  and  on  the  original  one  there  was  not  even 
any  inscription,  and  bnt  a  weak  wooden  door  to  close 
the  entrance.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of 
oak  treesr  and  several  red  pine  and  cedar  grew  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  present  vault  has  a  small  tablet  of  stone, 
inscribed  **  Washington  Family ;"  and  underneath,  **  I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord ;  he 
that  belicveth  in  mc,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believetli  in  mo  shall 
never  die.**  That  the  nation  have  never  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  man  who  was  their  idol  while  living,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  so  revered  amongst  them,  is  ever 
a  subject  of  surprise  and  reproach  among  foreigners. 
The  Americans  say,  in  their  defence,  that  the  city  of 
Washington,  with  its  public  buildings,  is  alcme  a  suffi- 
cient monument ;  and  that  the  proper  testimonial  of  re- 
spect to  his  name  is  the  aflectionate  remembrance  of  the 
people.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  tliat  two  days 
afler  his  death  congress  passed  a  resolution,  unanimously, 
**  that  a  marble  monument  be  erected  by  the  United  States 
at  the  city  of  fyaehington^  that  the  family  of  General 
Washington  be  requested  to  permit  his  body  to  be  de 
posited  under  i/,  and  that  the  monument  be  so  designed 
as  to  commemorate  tho  great  events  of  his  military  and 
political  Hfe;"  to  which  Mrs.  Washington  consented, 
saying  that,  "  taught  by  the  great  example  which  I  have 
m  long  had  before  me  never  to  oppose  my  private  wishes 
to  the  public  will,  I  must  eonsepl  to  the  request  made  by 
eongrus.*  Judge  Marshall,  in  his  " Life  of  Washing- 
ton,** says,  that  Uie  resolution,  although  it  passed  unani- 
mously, had  many  enemies ;  that  the  party  which  had 
k>ng  constituted  tlie  exposition  to  his  administration  de- 
clared its  preference  for  an  equestrian  statue,  which  had 
been  voted  by  congress  at  the  close  of  the  war,  sixteen 
years  previous ;  that  the  division  between  a  statue  and 
a  monument  was  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  session  passed 


away  without  an  appropriation  for  either ;  and  that  those 
who  possessed  the  ascendancy  over  the  pubUc  sentiment 
employed  their  influence  to  draw  odium  on  the  men  who 
ftvoured  a  monument,  and  to  represent  that  measure  as 
part  of  a  general  system  to  waste  the  public  money. 

When  1  arrived  at  the  cross  roads  on  my  return,  I 
found  a  gentleman  with  his  servant  in  the  very  dilemma 
in  which  I  bad  been  situated  in  the  morning.  He  was 
quietly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  one  who  could  give 
him  information,  and  asked  me  wliich  was  the  road  to 
Fredericksburg,  about  sixty  miles  distant.  I  advised  him 
to  trust  to  his  horse,  as  the  knights  errant  of  old  had 
done,  as  I  could  ill  direct  him. 

The  president's  house  at  Washington,  containing  some 
Bnely  proportioned  rooms,  furnished  in  a  republican 
style  ofplainness,  is  situated  on  a  slightly  elevated  ground, 
laid  out  in  walks  and  wardens*  The  building  is  of  free- 
stone, painted  white,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  capitol. 
Although  it  would  be  a  large  house  for  a  private  gentle- 
man, still  a  more  magnificent  one  might  have  been  erect- 
ed for  the  executive  of  a  mighty  nation.  Many  of  the 
country  residences  of  English  commoners  far  excel  it  in 
grandeur  of  appearance.  I  passed  several  agreeable 
hours  there  in  company  with  General  Jackson,  the  pre- 
sident,  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  who  has  since  so 
distinguished  himself  as  governor  of  that  state,  and  some 
few  others  of  the  great  politicians  of  the  day.  The  pre- 
sident is  a  tall,  hardy-looking  veteran,  apparently  sixty- 
fite  years  of  age,  with  a  head  of  strong  bushy  hair.  His 
voice  is  loud,  and,  when  excited,  he  possesses  considera- 
ble fluency  of  speech,  rather  too  much  interlarded  with 


strong  asseverations.    The  tariflf  bill  formed  the  chief  were  very  faulty,  and  honeycombed  m  the  casting;  iIb 

tfVmt*.    f\T     4*rk*lVAVaAtl<%l%  .     Kilt     Wa    vmraa     ««*«*K1a     4#«     m^nvwk     w>«a«U      mCtal    alsO     *"      ^"-^      ^^^..^^^^'..^      \^^l C. AA  a      n- 


tremble.-  -  Buffalo."  and  variow  other.,.,  repre^nted 
on  canvass  m  the  Indian  department  'Ihe  natw^ 
Uon  paid  to  a  traveller,  and  the  leadinew  wiSi  whwTwl 
is  shown  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  tbew  ^Ji 
ments,  and,  in  fact,  I  may  say  every  where  else  in  ih^ 
States,  IS  truly  graUfying ;  particularly  m  it  ariM.  fi«! 
a  spirit  of  courtesy,  no  tax,  as  is  too  frequenUy  the  ^ 
in  England,  being  levied  upon  the  purse. 

The  arsenal,  upon  the  tongue  of  tiic  peninnila,i8not 
but  a  mere  dep6t  for  ordnance  stores,  the  works  iariw 
been  levelled  since  the  war,  when  their  mutilitj  was » 
fully  proved  by  the  British  landing  from  thePitiMc- 
marching  upon  and  taking  Washuigton  from  the  J^ 
the  American  troops  being  compelled  to  ahandoo  the 
works  which  had  been  thrown  up  to  dispute  the  puan 
of  the  Potomac  alone.  It  was  m  disabling  the  mmm 
the  ramparts  that  Captain  Frazier  and  many  mere  of  the 


piHuvu  uie  conienca  or  ineir  magazine,  tnstb 
that  it  would  escape  the  observation  of  the  invadeiilj 
officer  in  charge  kindly  accompanied  me  through  tben. 
rious  store-rooms  and  armories.  They  contain  mi^ 
of  the  French  and  English  field-piecea,  with  tombrik, 
&C.,  complete — the  English  being  made  hy  wqocft  it 
Woolwich ;  but  the  French  system  had  been  appnmd 
of,  and  will  be  adopted  in  the  American  .mice,  on  ic. 
count  of  the  uniform  size  of  the  ammunition.wafoB, 
and  a^  trifling  difference  in  some  other  reiped.  Tb 
American  field-pieces  are  of  cast  iron,  the  smallest  cilib 
being  eight  pounds.    The  few  specimens  I  saw  of  hna 


topic  of  conversation ;  but  he  was  unable  to  cope  with 
the  powerful  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hayne,  his  more  youthfiil 
antagonist 

At  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the  president's 
house  are  large  buildings  occupied  by  the  state  and  war 
departments.  In  the  former  I  was  gratified  with  a  sight 
of  the  original  copy  of  the  famous  Dechiration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Some  of  the  signatures,  owing  to  the  process 
of  taking  off  fac-similes,  had  been  so  much  injured  as  to 
be  almost  illegible.  The  document  is  now  carefully  pre- 
served within  a  glass  case,  and  no  one  permitted  to  touch 
it  Washington's  commission  as  commander  of  the  Ame- 
rican armies,  bearing  date  19th  of  June,  1775,  as  also  the 
various  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers,  are  shown 
with  the  greatest  readiness  by  tlie  gentlemen  who  have 
charge  of  them.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  the  presents 
which  public  functionaries,  or  officers  of  the  navy  and 
army,  have  received  from  foreign  courts,  and  which,  by 
law.  they  are  compelled  to  deliver  over  to  the  American 
government,  who  retain  possession  of  them  for  no  earth- 
ly purpose  that  I  could  conceive,  except  impressing  fo- 
reigners witli  the  unfavourable  idea  that  the  government 
was  suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  its  public  servants,  and 
had  so  mean  an  opinion  of  its  representatives  as  to  ima- 
gine that  they  could  be  bribed  by  a  paltry  sword  or  gold 
snuff-box;  for  there  were  no  more  valuable  presents 
amongst  them.  The  matter  would  appear  in  a  much 
better  light  if  the  government,  following  the  example  of 
the  East  India  Company,  were  to  compel  its  servants  to 
return  the  presents  bestowed  upon  them  to  those  who 
presented  them ;  and  foreigners  might  then  be  spared 
being  imbued  with  what  are,  probably,  erroneous  im- 
pressions. 

Numerous  blue  and  red  painted  cr.nvass  bags,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  pillow,  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing on  one  side  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  tlie  navy, 
witli  ** Peacock,"  "Macedonian,"  "Boxer."  "Frolic." 
and  various  other  such  names  upon  them,  attracting  my 
attention,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  what  were  the 
contents  of  such  a  singular  collection  of  titled  bags,  and 
was  informed  that  they  were  the  colours  of  British  ves- 
sels  captured  during  the  late  war.  I  shrugged  up  my 
slioulders.  and  thought  I  had  penetrated  too  far  into  the 
sanctum  eanctorum  of  tlie  war  department  There  is 
another  very  interesting  collection  of  strange  names  and 
portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  to  the  number  of  one 
hundred  have  been  sent  at  various  times  as  delegates  from 
the  tribes  in  the  west.  They  were  painted  by  Mr.  King 
of  Washington  ;  and  are,  I  was  informed  by  a  competent 
judge,  faithful  likenesses  of  the  red  men  of  the  forest, 
who  are  so  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  march  of 
civilisation  and  encroachment.  To  a  foreigner,  they  are 
particularly  interesting,  as  he  may  travel  many  hundred 
miles  through  the  United  States  without  Bceing  an  In- 
dian ;  or  the  few  he  may  perchance  see,  dwelling  within 
the  boundaries  of  civilization,  are  a  degenerate,  dissipated 
raoe,  and  held  in  contempt  by  such  warriors  as  the  "Stab- 
ber,"  **  the  Sparrow  that  hunts  as  he  walks,"  **  the  Spoon," 


'*  Sleepy  eye,"  "  tlie  Bear  whose  screams  make  the  rocks  placed  at  a  different  angle  from  tho  preceding  cme^  "* 


IS  too  expensive,  being  from  20  to  25  ce* 
per  pound.    Many  of  the  iron  ffuns  were  aim  defctint 
Thirty-two  forty-two-pounders  had  arrited  twodiyi^. 
viously  from  the  foundry  at  Georgetown,  and  vmjto! 
very  roughly  and  imperfectly  cast :  the  weight  i^adi 
was  8624  pounds,  and  the  cost  about  five  oft  fs 
pound,  which  makes  the  price  of  a  single  gun  ftlisl 
lars.    They  were  intended  for  the  fortresses,  wMvt 
erecting  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  harbours,  along  Ihen- 
tensive  lino  of  coast  of  the  United  States.   Asiai 
land  war  can  scarcely  ever  be  expected,  the  exfeaotst, 
upon  military  works  is  along  the  sea-board,  for  wtid 
purpose  large  grants  of  money  are  made  every  lei^ 
•f  congress :  but,  with  only  the  present  founckria  t 
work,  many  years  will  elapse  before  a  sufficicDt  rapjilT 
of  heavy  artillery  can  be  provided  for  those  fortrMfwal 
ready  finished.    In  the  armoury  there  were  40,000  ^ 
of  arms;  the  muskets  averaging  the  great  price  of  13 
dollars  each,  and  ihe  rifles  much  more.    The  latter  w^ 
upon  a  principle  I  had  never  before  seen ;  differing » 
siderably  in  their  construction  from  the  English,  wW 
I  thought  the^  excelled ;  the  soldier  being  capiblfi 
firing  five  or  six  times  per  minute  with  them.  Hkp 
of  a  I'amrod,  except  for  cleaning,  is  entirely  dispew^ 
with,  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  having  a  patent  brttdf 
receiver,  about  six  inches  in  length,  which,  by  locdt? 
a  small  trigger  under  the  stock,  is  opened  at  ib  i?f 
end ;  and  the  neeessaiy  load  being  placed  vit^  ^ 
bore,  it  is  immediately  closed  again  by  a  sligliiA*^ 
of  the  hand.  In  other  respects,  it  is  similar  tolko"^ 
English  rifle,  excepting  tliat  the  barrel  isMofc'?'* 
that  of  a  musket    The  American  light  tw?»^ 
powder  and  ball  flasks  suspended  across  their  AtsWai 
in  place  of  a  cartridge-box,  and  'the  proce«  rf  P*? 
twice  through  the  motions  of  loading  must  retard  tt< 
firing.    Wlute  were  about  to  give  way  to  black  bits 
belts,  which  were  to  be  worn  by  all  descripUowrf"' 
fanlry.    The  artificers  employed  in  the  dcpartmeot^sj 
principally  citizens  engaged  for  a  limited  period;** 
though  congress  had  lately  passed  a  bill  for  fbrinif  ^ 
entirely  military  establishment,  great  diflBculiy** 
perienced  in  finding  men  who  would  enlist,  wte"^ 
could  obtain  equally  high  wages  by  daily  Ww*"  *' 
where. 

The  navy-yard,  half  a  mile  from  the  w««n*^''*5|^ 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  a  larger  »«^ 
than  that  at  Philadelphia.  It  contains  various  fk^  ^ 
storehouses,  foundry.  saw-miU,  and  two  large  (^^ 
ship-building,  under  one  of  which  a  vessel  of  4S  or 
guns  was  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  channel, ^^  t 
Delaware,  becomes  shallower  yearly  by  the  ^^^^^ 
mud;  nor  is  there  now  sufiicient  depth  ^^'^^iflZ 
launching  of  any  such  vessel  as  the  Columbus,  of  <*P*^ 
which  was  built  in  this  yard  a  few  years  since.  I  «^ 
schooner  at  anchor  off  the  pier,  constructed  "P^.*^ 
ciple  which  has,  I  beUeve,  been  tried,  and  fe''^'' J"^' 
hind;  namely,  without  knees,  and  entirely  of  l^M^^Pr^ 
laid  in  tiers  over  one  another,  each  saccesave  tier 
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to  streiigUien  each  other.  This  yenel  was  called  the 
**^  Experimenti**  hat  had  ^Icd  in  realising  the  expecta* 
tioDs  of  the  builders :  it  carried  12  guns,  aiM  had  just  ar- 
rivcMi  from  Norfolk  navy.yard,  near  the  month  of  the 
Chesapeake;  some  knees  were  subsequentij  added,  but 
the  naval  officers  entirely  disapproved  of  tlie  whole  con* 
Btruction. 

Georgetown,  higher  np  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
mod  only  divided  from  Washington  by  the  inconsiderable 
etream  of  Rook  Greek,  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance, but  of  late  years  has  felt  the  efiects  of  Balti- 
more on  its  commerce,  which  has  now  dwindled  into  in- 
significance. On  the  margin  of  the  river,  scarcely  any 
thing-  is  to  be  seen  but  long  rows  of  desolate  dwellings 
and  empty  warehouses,  with  their  window  shutters  moan- 
ing in  the  wind,  as  if  over  the  fallen  prosperity  of  the 
towTi.  It  contains  a  population  of  little  less  than  10,000, 
and  is  prettilj  situated  on  a  series  of  heights,  at  a  fine 
bend  of  the  river.  Its  interior  streets  are  well  laid  out, 
and  contain  some  very  good  private  residences.  The 
college,  whdse  members  generally  profess  the  catholic 
religoo,  is  an  ancient  pile  cf  building,  with  a  large  library, 
and  some  good  paintings.  The  students  were  chanting 
vespers,  wim  rather  a  sweet-toned  orgsn,  as  I  entered  tl:^ 
chanoeL  Within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  there  is  a 
large  academy  for  young  ladies,  attached  to  a  convent, 
which  however  my  unhallowed  foot  was  not  permitted  to 
profiine.  The  schocJ  bears  a  very  high  character,  upwards 
of  200  girls  attending  daily,  many  of  whom  are  taught 
gratuiioasly.  There  are  also  nearly  100  boarders,  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  whom 
there  is  a  regular  charge. 

I  proceeded  several  miles  np  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  (which  enters  the  Potomac  here  by  four  locks  from 
the  rising  ground,)  on  the  23d  of  June,  in  one  of  the 
packet-boats,  which  ply  daily  upon  it,  and  found  the  tra- 
velling most  delightful:  I  was  the  only  passenger,  and 
there  was  a  neat,  well-fumished  cabin  about  fifty  feei 
long  by  fourteen  broad. 

The  proposition  of  rendering  the  Potomac  navigable, 
originated  from  Wafhin^ton  himself,  who  saw  the  vast 
advantages  the  state  would  derive  from  it;  and,  firom  con- 
tin  aing  a  canal  to  the  Ohio,  that  it  would  divert  the  pro- 
dace  o€  the  west,  which  at  present  floats  so  many  hundred 
miles  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  into  the  At- 
lantic states.  When  once  carried  into  effect,  it  will  no 
lonbt  produce  a  reaction  of  trade  in  favour  of  George- 
lown  and  Alexandria;  by  which  they  will  become  two  of 
the  greatest  ports  for  the  exportation  of  flour  in  the 
Union.  The  course  of  the  canal  is  through  a  prcUy  and 
romantic  country,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  bold  and 
md  well  wooded.  We  arrived  at  tlie  Great  Falls,  sixteen 
miles  from  Washington,  in  less  than  four  hours,  having 
[>assed  through  twenty  locks,  the  average  passage  of  each 
^tng  two  minutes  and  a  small  fi*action. 

I  had  heard  the  distant  roaring  of  the  mighty  water- 
fall  for  some  minutes  before  the  boat  stopped;  and,  as 
aoon  as  It  received  a  temporary  chock  at  a  lock,  I  sprang 
ashore,  sJietch-book  in  hand,  a  vouog  lad,  belonging  to 
the  packet,  crying  out,  ^ Shall  I  show  you  the  way,  sir? 
r  always  go  with  gentlemen,  sir;**  at  the  same  time  run- 
]ing'  to  accompany  me.  ^Get  away  with  you,"  said  I, 
lalTang-ry  at  the  intrusion,  and  alarmed  at  the  very  idea 


raised  my  hands,  and  uttering  some  exclamation,  stood 
gazing  in  silent  and  indescribable  astonishment  for  some 
minutes.  1  found  that  subsequently  I  viewed  Niagara 
with  leas  inward  feelings  of  awe  and  delight.  The  rush  of 
water  was  greater,  and  every  thing  was  upon  a  more  sub- 
limely magnificent  scale;  but  the  Potomac  had  partly 
prepared  me,  and  I  had  already  formed  some  indistinct 
idea  in  my  imagination  of  what  I  should  see :  but  of  this 
I  had  not  the  sUghtest  conception. 

I  am  but  ill  at  describing  scenery,  and  may,  therefore, 
bo  excused  for  merely  taking  notice  in  simple  terms,  of 
what  the  Americans  would  designate  as  the  *' location  of 
the  faUs.**  The  river  graduaUy  contracts  to  a  width  of  700 
or  800  feet  for  some  distance  above  the  rocky  bod  of  the 
rapids,  over  which  it  foams  and  roars  inost  terrifically; 
until,  gaining  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  it  shoots  over  m 
a  white  sheet  into  the  troubled  abyss  beneath ;  and  rushing 
furiously  along  between  two  narrow  perpendicular  walls 
of  rock  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  again  expands  into  a 
broad  but  rapid  channeL  The  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  bears  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  con- 
vulsed by  volcanic  eruption ;  as  if  the  huge  rocks  had  been 
thro%vn  upon  one  another  by  gigaptic  efforts  of  nature ; 
every  thing  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  some  al- 
mighty agency.  It  was  now  the  middle  of  summer,  at 
which  time,  I  believe,  the  falls  are  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, the  water  being  purer  and  the  rocks  in  the  river 
not  entirely  concealed  fVom  the  view.  During  the  au- 
tumnal floods,  or  the  melting  of  the  winter*s  snow,  when 
the  waters  rush  in  one  vast  sheet  of  foam  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  chasm,  they  may  present  a  more  terrifically 
grand  and  fearfiil  aspect,  and  be  more  calculated  to  in- 
spire awe;  but  certainly  not  so  beautifiilly  picturesque  as 
during  the  summcr*s  sunshine,  when  nature  appears  in 
her  mildest  and  serenest  fornix  and  the  prismatic  hues  of 
the  rainbow  are  seen  glistening  in  the  white  mist  which 
firom  the  pure  and  limpid  stream,  as  it  |r]ides  over 


rises 


the  rocky  shelves.  Afler  passing  two  hours  m  admira- 
tion, I  returned  to  the  packet,  and,  as  the  sun  set,  arrived 
at  my  quarters  in  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EXCURSION  IXTO  TUK  INTERIOR  OF  VIRQINIA,  AND  BACK  TO 

NEW  TORK. 

On  the  26th  of  June  I  again  crossed  the  Potomac  to 
Alexandria,  and  travelling  in  the  mail  over  a  heavy,  sandy, 
and  hilly  country,  until  near  sunset,  entered  tlie  pretty 
little  village  of  Aldie,  situated  amongst  the  hills.  We 
were  now  in  Loudoun  county,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
served un  improvement  in  the  soil :  the  crops  were  heavier, 
and  the  ragged  worm  fences  gave  way  to  substantial  stone; 
but  as  yet  1  saw  notliing  like  good  farming,  or  any  build- 
ings equal  to  those  in  England.  In  addition  to  the  little 
disappointments  I  experienced  from  this  appearance  of 
tho  country,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  troubled  witli 
a  garrulous,  fat  old  German,  who  had  been  in  the  States 
above  half  a  century,  and  bored  me  with  long  prosing  his- 
tories of  the  battle  of  Brandywine  and  Yorktown,  inter- 
spersed with  anecdotes  of  his  commander,  Lafayette.  He 
was  now  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and  boasted  much  of 
his  bodily  strength :  to  prove  that  of  his  lungs,  he  produced 


\€  raj  curst  view  of  a  cataract  being  destroyed  by  a  youngs  a  bngle-hom  from  its  leather  case,  and  blew  a  blast  both 
trchin  interrupting  my  reveries  and  feelings  of  ecstatic  de-  loud  and  strong,  which  I  was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  ap- 
Lg^ht,  with  such  sentences  as,  *♦  There's  more  water  comes  prove  of.  The  old  gentleman's  vanity  being  flattered,  he 
ver  in  a  freshet,  sir  I" — ^»*  Tho  Virginia  side  is  the  best  msistcd  upon  treating  mc  at  the  first  tavern,  where  the 
oe  to  see  it  from,  sir.'*  The  little  fellow  was,  however,  coach  stopped  to  change  horses,  with  a  draught  of  mo- 
lasses beer ;  and  when  we  had  resumed  our  seats,  favoured 
me  at  intervals  with  a  repetition  of  the  music.  All  my 
hints  respecting  soreness  of  lips,  injury  to  lungs,  head- 
achs,  &,c^  were  not  only  entirely  thrown  away,  but  made 
the  matter  so  much  worse,  that  I  was  fain  to  put  up  with 
the  annoyance  until  our  arrival  at  \l»e  small  town  of  Mid- 
dleborgh,  when  I  was  happily  relieved  from  him.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening  before  we  reached  our  journey's  end; 
so,  soon  ailcr  supper,  requesting  to  be  shown  to  my  room, 
I  was,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  ushered  into  one  containing 
four  beds,  three  of  which  were  already  occupied.  Being 
heartily  fktigued,  what  from  the  abominable  road,  and  the 
old  man  wiUi  his  bugle-horn — and  as  the  coach  was  to 
start  again  at  four  o'dock  in  the  morning — I  was  the  less 
inclined  to  he  very  particular;  so,  as  a  sailor  would  say, 
'*  turned  in,"  though  not  without  shrewd  suspicions  that 
I  should  not  be  the  sole  occupant,  having,  as  I  was  recon- 
noitring,  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  enemy  retiring  under 
cover  of  the  pillow.  Never  was  poor  mortal  so  torment- 
ed !  I  was  fairly  driven  from  my  post,  and  walked  down 
stairs  before  tliree  o'clock,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
coach,  mutterinff  a  requieteat  in  pace  as  I  passed  the 
restless  bodies  of  my  companions  in  misery.    The  dirty 


believe,  half  firightcncd,  for  he  shrunk  back  at  my  blunt 
efiusal  of  his  company,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  at  that 
ime.  Ilirowing  myself  down  tho  steep  embankment  of 
he  canal,  I  floundered  on  through  pools  of  water,  tumbled 
ver  lumps  of  rock,  regardless  of  rattle-rnakes  and  otlier 
eptilea,  scratched  my  hands  and  face,  and  tore  my  coat 
atcnongi^  the  bushes,  and,  hurrying  under  an  olpino  bridge 
thrown  across  a  ravine  from  one  projecting  rock  to  another, 
^'ithoat  scarcely  deigning  a  passing  glance  at  it,  or  any 
bing  else,  I  rounded  a  point,  and  came  in  full  view  of 
be  great  and  grand  object  which  alone  occupied  my 
hoaghtB.  From  the  feelings  I  experienced  at  that  mo* 
jent,  I  could  imagine  the  sensations  of  awe  and  delight 
rich  which  the  weary  pilgrims  first  gain  sight  of  the 
ifty  minarets  and  domes  of  the  prophet's  tomb  at  the 
o\y  city  of  Arabia.  In  a  moment  the  troubles  of  the 
Biat  ana  care  for  the  future  are  alike  forgotten;  the  perils 
tid  privations  undergone  in  tlieir  long  and  arduous 
lajrchcs  over  the  burning  deserts  are  at  last  fully  com- 
eiuiated.  But  once  in  my  previous  life  do  1  remember 
cperiencing  such  pleasurable  emotions — when,  ailer  an 
bsence  of  some  years  in  a  foreign  land,  the  dim  blue  line 
f  sny  native  country  appeared  rising  firom  the  main.    1 


inn  at  Middleburgh  will  certainly  not  soon  be  erased 
from  my  memorv. 

From  Woodviue,  a  few  miles  farther,  where  there  was 
the  only  vineyard  I  ever  saw  in  the  country,  to  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  scenery  was  delightful.  We  met  many  Dutch 
fiu'mers  with  their  heavily-laden  flour  wagons,  and  saw 
groups  of  others  cooking  tJieir  victuals  under  the  trees  by 
the  road  side,  all  appearing  the  happiest  and  most  con- 
tented beings  imaginable.  Leaving  their  farms  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  which  waters  part  of  the  valley 
of  Virginia,  they  proceed  with  their  load  of  flour  for  the 
Alexandrian  market,  and,  carrying  their  hatchets  and 
provisions,  pass  the  night  in  their  wagons.  Thus  avoiding 
all  expenses,  excepting  the  half  dollar  for  tolls,  they  dis- 
p09e  of  their  load,  and  with  clear  profits  forthwith  return 
home.  Having  breakfiisted  at  the  inconsiderable  village 
of  Paris,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
which  is  easy,  and  not  exceeding  a  mile.  I  had  accus- 
tomod  myself  some  little  to  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle,  and 
had,  therefore,  taken  my  seat  outside  with  the  coachman, 
that  I  roi^fht  enjoy  the  prospect  to  greater  advantage. 
While  praising  tho  appearance  of  the  cultivated  and  high- 
ly  fertile  vale  Ipring  between  the  Ridge  and  the  North 
mountains  to  him,  he  remarked  that,  "  for  his  part,  he 
preferred  the  hills,  and  should  like  to  live  upon  them  for 
some  time;  for  he  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  intended 
quitting  his  present  work,  so  that  he  might  get  soma 
hounds,  with  a  good  horse,  and  have  some  sport;  there 
was  also  plenty  of  gunning  on  the  mountaixis'  side." 

This  low  chain  of  hills,  which  in  England  would  be 
considered  diminutive,  has  acquired  its  name  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  fix>m  presenting  a  deeper  shade  of  that  colour  than 
hills  do  in  general;  but,  when  travelling  across  them  in 
summer,  one  would  be  led  to  imagine  it  arose  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  blue  thistle  which  flourishes  upon  them 
in  a  roost  extraordinary  manner ;  patches  of  many  acres 
in  extent  were  so  densely  covered  with  the  light  blue 
flower,  that  tho  verdure  was  quite  imperceptible.  But 
when  I  pointed  it  out  to  the  sporting  coachman  as  a 
strong  symptom  of  slovenly  farming,  he  endeavoured  to 
convince  me  that  a  new  era  in  husbandry  had  com^ 
menoed;  it  having  been  most  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  the  thistle,  so  far  from  impoverishing,  as  was  gene- 
rally supposed,  improved  tho  soil. 

A  few  miles  after  our  descent,  wo  arrived  at  tlie  fer- 
ries across  the  Shenandoah;  but  the  water  being  low, 
forded  the  stream,  where  it  was  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
a  hundred  yards  wide,  into  Frederic  county.  The  villages 
scattered  along  the  banks  are  far  from  healthy,  owing  to 
the  heavy  rains  swelling  the  river,  and  leaving  vegetable 
matter  to  decompose  upon  the  ground  when  the  water  re- 
cedes to  its  summer  channel:  Uie  inhabitants  at  this  time 
were  BuS*ering  much  from  the  scarlet  and  bilious  fevers; 
the  former  hiul  carried  off  thirteen  slaves  from  one  gen- 
tleman's estate  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  T'his,  which 
is  however  considered  the  richest  tract  of  land  in  the 
vale,  is  in  the  hands  of  great  landed  proprietors:  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fields  varies  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty 
acres,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  every  description  of 
grain;  tho  term  **corn"  b  applied  to  Indian  com  only, 
until  aware  of  this  distinction,  I  had  been  guilty  of  some 
slight  m'istakes  in  stating,  to  farmers'  enquiries,  that  corn 
grew  in  England,  and  was  commonly  in  use.  Ten  miles 
farther  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Winchester,  containing 
about  2500  inhabitants,  and  distant  seventy-five  miles 
from  Washington.  Its  dirty  streets,  with  stepping-stones 
for  foot-passengers  at  the  crossings,  presented  no  induce- 
ment to  remain  a  night;  but  the  coach  proceeding  no 
farther  upon  my  route,  1  was  compelled  to  wait  till  late 
the  following  day,  when  I  again  started,  and  at  the  small 
town  of  Smithficld,  where  Uie  coach  stopped  to  change 
horses,  met  two  gentlemen  who  had  just  been  overturned 
in  their  carriage;  and,  after  rolling  down  a  precipice, had 
most  miraculously  escaped  with  weir  lives.  They  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  exorbitant  demand  of  five  dollars 
made  by  the  wagoner  for  carrying  the  remains  of  their 
carriage  fifteen  miles.  Truly,  it  was  no  wonder  that  it  was 
shattered  to  pieces;  for  tbe  mail,  in  which  1  travelled, 
could  not  exceed  a  foot's  pace  over  the  limestone  ridges, 
projecting  two  feet  above  tlie  level  of  tbe  road;  and  some 
of  the  hills  were  so  steep,  tkat  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
thankfulness  we  safoly  gained  the  summit  of  them,  or 
that  tbe  heavy  vehicle  in  the  descent  did  not  crush  down 
the  horses.  I  should  much  have  enjoyed  the  society  of  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  travelled  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Railway,  who  said,  that  ^  he  did  not  at  all  ap- 
prove  of  so  easy  a  mode  of  conveyance — for  he  required 
exercise."  He  would  certainly  have  met  it  here  to  his 
heart's  content  After  eight  hours'  hard  jolting,  we  gain- 
ed the  hills  i^ve  Harper's  Ferry,  thirty  miles  from  Win- 
choi4jor:  tho  road  had  for  some  time  continued  on  their 
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sammit;  and  as  we  reached  the  brow,  previous  to  descend- 
ing, the  last  gleam  of  day  was  just  gilding  the  woody  tops 
of  the  opposite  mountains.  The  town,  as  it  lay  far  he- 
neath,  could  be  but  indistinctly  seen  in  the  shade  cast 
over  it  by  the  towering  masses  of  rock  with  which  it  was 
encircled;  but  which  rendered  more  vivid  the  bright 
flashes  of  a  rapid  succession  of  tremendous  quarry  blasts, 
as  the  echo  was  reverberated  amongst  the  hills  and  rocks, 
like  the  great  artillery  of  heaven.  The  white  lines  of  the 
two  impetuous  streams,  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah, 
rushing  together  from  nearly  opposite  directions,  like 
mighty  giants  struggling  for  mastery,  unite  into  one 
channel  m  front  of  the  town,  and  thus  force  their  passage 
through  an  opening  in  the  hills.  A  band  of  music  was 
playing  upon  Camp  Hill  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
where  the  tents  of  an  itinerant  circus  were  pitched ;  and 
the  bells  beneath  us  giving  notice  to  the  workmen  that 
tfiQ  labours  of  the  day  had  ceased  altogether,  rendered 
the  scene  impressively  striking. 

Having  been  furnished  at  Washington  with  introdnc 
lory  letters  to  G.  Rns^  Eisq.,  in  charge  of  the  government 
establishment  for  the  manufactory  of  arms,  he  kindly  ac- 
companied me  tlirough  the  numerous  shops  and  forges, 
which  give  employment  to  more  than  300  men,  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  performed  by  machinery. 
The  different  processes  of  turning  the  gun-stock  from 
the  rotigh  wood,  were  performed  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
and  those  of  fitting  the  lock  and  barrel  upon  it  occupied 
but  two  more.  The  test  for  the  bayonet  appeared  unne- 
cessarily severe,  and  so  many  failing  in  it,  the  price  of 
the  musket  is  rendered  much  greater,  than  if  one,  which 
might  be  sufficiently  satisfactory,  was  substituted ;  it  con- 
sisted in  fixing  the  bayonet  on  the  muzzle,  with  a  twelve 
pound  brass  ball  attached  to  the  breech  of  a  gun  barrel, 
then  placing  the  bayonet  horizontally  in  two  holes  just 
fitting  it,  and  nearly  its  length  apart,  where  it  was  left  for 
about  two  minutes,  the  entire  weight  acting  upon  the 
bayonet,  which,  if  unbent  by  this  trial,  was  turned  round 
and  put  to  the  same  test  upon  the  other  sides.  The  bar- 
rels were  well  finished,  and  made  of  iron  from  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  a  distance  of  256  miles;  but  the  brass 
bands,  which  fiistencd  the  barrel  to  the  stock,  gave  the 
musket  a  heavy,  clumsy  appearance.  Not  only  was  the 
barrel  and  other  iron  work  bronzed,  but  even  the  bayonet 
also.  In  the  arsenal,  under  the  charge  of  an  old  English 
sergeant  of  marines,  wlio  had  served  under  Nelson,  were 
A  hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms,  finished  and  packed 
for  sending  to  the  various  arsenals  in  the  states,  and  for 
distribution  amongst  the  militia.  The  present  American 
rifle,  which  I  described  as  having  seen  at  Washington,  as 
also  the  machinery  in  use  at  the  rifle  manufactory  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  were  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  establishment,  in  which  near  a 
hundred  workmen  are  employed.  As,  in  the  musket  ma- 
nufactory, much  of  the  wo?k  is  performed  by  machinery, 
one  man  tlirough  the  medium  of  it  being  able  to  rifle 
thirty  barrels  per  day.  There  is  one  turn  in  nine  feet,  so 
that  each  barrel,  being  longer  than  that  of  the  English 
rifle,  has  about  onctliird  of  a  turn.  Mr.  Hall  showed  me 
a  new  invention,  a  specimen  of  which  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  finishing  for  inspection  at  Washington.  It  con- 
sisted in  screwing  a  short  but  narrow  bayonet  to  the  end 
of  a  highly  tempered  steel  ramrod,  which,  when  drawn 
nearly  out  of  its  socket,  was  firmly  secured  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle  by  a  sliding  ring;  and  thus  formed  a  weapon 
eight  feet  in  length,  f  did  not  at  all  approve  of  it,  for  it 
appeared  too  slight  a  defence  against  even  the  parry  of  u 
eword,  which  caused  it  to  bend  immediately;  but  tho  in- 
telligent inventor  was  very  sanguine  in  his  expectations 
of  its  being  generally  adopted  in  war.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  both  establishments  was  carried  on  with 
great  exactness  and  neatness. 

The  town  will  soon  rise  into  considerable  importance, 
not  only  from  the  attraction  of  the  natural  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  and  the  large  manufactories,  but  also  firom  the 
circumstance  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  running 
by  tho  side  of  the  Potomac,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
of  700  hundred  feet  in  length,  opposite  to  the  town.  I 
walked  for  some  distance  along  the  line  of  their  opera- 
tions,  and  never  saw  a  more  lalwrious  undertaking;  than 
the  blasting  and  excavating  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which 
are  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Wherever  it  was  practicable,  piers  have  been  formed  in 
the  river,  so  that  a  considerable  extent  had  been  reclaimed 
from  it.  A  trial  came  on,  during  my  stay  at  the  town, 
respecting  damages  claimed  by  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
house  whuch  occupied  the  space  between  the  river  and 
rocks,  so  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of  canal,  that 
there  was  not  room  for  it  on  either  side.  The  owner  did 
not  lay  his  damages  at  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  house 
(and  tho  lot  upon  which  it  was  buih  wai  but  a  man  of 


rock,  upon  which  he  could  not  even  form  a  kitchen  gar- 
den,) but  upon  the  great  loss  he  should  sustain  from  not 
possessing  such  a  piece  of  ground  when  the  canal  was 
completed,  and  the  jury  assessed  the  damages  according- 
ly, and  at  least  at  four  times  the  value  of  the  property. 
Upon  the  fiice  of  the  bare  rocks,  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  bridge,  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  formed  an 
imagfinary  likeness  of  Washington;  but  it  required  a 
greater  stretch  of  fancy  than  mine  to  trace  any  thing 
like  human  features  upon  it. 

There  being  no  conveyance  in  the  direction  I  wished 
to  proceed,  I  stepped  into  a  large  flour- boat  about  to  de- 
scend  the  Potomac,  and  for  some  distance  darted  over  the 
rapids  with  amazing  velocity.  The  river  is  rendered  par- 
ticularly dangerous,  and  almost  innavigable  during  the 
summer  season,  by  the  innumerable  reefs  of  rocks  which 
cross  it  in  every  direction,  making  their  appearance  some 
feet  above  tlie  surface.  An  experienced  pilot  is  therefore 
required,  who,  in  the  freshets,  takes  his  station  at  the 
helm  astern;  but  in  low  water,  in  the  bow.  The  river 
being  excessively  low,  we  had  a  pilot  at  each  end  of  the 
boat,  so  that  it  threaded  the  most  difiicult  parts  in  gallant 
style,  rubbing  the  keel  occasionally  a  little  upon  the  sum- 
mits of  the  rocks  beneath  the  water.  The  load  was  only 
forty  barrels  when  we  left  the  town;  but,  nfler  passing  the 
most  prccipitpus  and  narrow  rapids,  we  ran  in  shore  again, 
and  took  on  board  an  additional  number  of  thirty  from 
some  wagons  which  had  brought  them  by  the  roa!d  from 
Harper*s  Ferry,  and  a£^ain  proceeded  rapidly  down  the 
transparent  stream,  with  romantic  scenery  on  either 
bank,  until  we  struck  with  a  most  violent  shock  upon  a 
sunken  rock,  which,  taking  tlie  boat  in  its  centre,  made 
every  plank  and  barrel  quiver  with  the  blow.  All  hands 
immediately  set  to  work  moving  the  cargo  into  the  bow; 
but,  being  still  immoveable,  the  captain  of  the  Mississippi 
steamer,  a  passenger  on  board,  recommended  the  crew  to 
go  into  tho  water  and  attempt  to  raise  it  from  the  rock  with 
levers,  stepping  out  of  the  boat  himself  to  give  them  tho 
necessary  instructions.  No  sooner  liad  his  feet  touched 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  he  had  quitted  his  hold  of  the 
boat,  than  the  powerful  current,  washing  him  fairly  oft' 
his  legs,  carried  him  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  stream,  with  his  head  bobbing  up  at  intervals,  like 
the  float  of  a  line  when  a  fish  is  nibbling  at  the  bait  At 
every  re-appearance  of  his  head  above  the  foaming  wa- 
ters, he  "roared  him,"  not  as  Shakspeare  says,  **as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove,"  but  more  like  a  young  ele- 
phant, and  excited  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  crew,  who 
were  too  much  amused  with  tlie  scene  to  make  any  at- 
tempt at  rescuing  him.  Bein?  very  short-sighted,  and 
his  spectacles  becoming  dim  from  the  wate[,  it  was  no 
easy  matter  for  him,  affer  discovering  our  position,  to  re- 
gain the  boat;  when  his  ardour  was  so  cooled  that  he  did 
not  recommend  any  more  experiments. 

The  application  of  levers  failing,  we  had  recourse  to 
the  simple  method  of  placing  some  loose  planks  that  were 
fortunately  on  board  across  the  stream,  and  holding  them 
firmly  between  the  boat  and  some  of  the  rocks,  so  that, 
acting  as  a  small  dam,  tliey  raised  the  water,  and  the 
boat  once  more  floated.  But,  soon  after,  running  a^ground 
a^rain  in  the  shallows,  we  had  the  prospect  of  passing  the 
night  in  that  situation,  until  an  empty  boat,  on  its  way 
down  the  stream,  took  us  ashore  at  the  Point  of  Rocks, 


blasting,  and  enormous  expense,  there  woaU  bebvelT 
room  for  either  of  them  to  pass  betweeothe  Potonic  iii 
the  Point ;  but  both  arriving  at  the  same  upot  from  <lif. 
ferent  directions,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  t^ 
claimed  tho  right  of  priority  in  taking  posaeidoB  of  ^ 
narrow  passage.  The  canal  proprietors  made  an  ofe 
so  to  compromise  the  matter  that,  bj  each  dimmiduai 
the  respective  widths  of  tlieir  Unes  of  commuoioatiosiM 
making  a  joint  expense  of  reclaiming  some  apace  froa 
the  river,  there  might  be  a  psssage  tor  both.  The  ni}. 
way  proprietors,  however,  objected  to  it,  and  laid  an  ia. 
junction  upon  the  canal  to  discontinue  their  worki  oitil 
the  case  had  been  tried  in  a  legal  coort.  AAer&kt 
suit  of  two  years,  the  verdict  was  given  against  tkeo, 
and  tlie  canal  engineers  were  now  bosily  eofvetliD 
removing  the  Point  of  Rocks.  Some  bores  y  ha 
worked  to  the  depth  of  13  feet,  so  as  to  imdenBoel^ 
square  yards  of  rock,  which  would  be  blown  n^  m 
grand  salute  on  the  4th  of  July,  to  the  celebntigaif 
which  it  now  wanted  only  three  days. 

I  thought  the  inns  at  Harper's  Ferry  very  shabbjM 
externally  and  internally,  though  one  was  keptbja 
ex-member  of  congress,  and  major  of  militia;  bcttk 
one  at  tlie  Point  oTRocks,  being  m  its  infeacy,  was  Iti 

Prepared  for  the  reception  of  numerous  guests  than  uj 
had  seen.    From  the  accommodation  with  whidi  ly 
met  since  my  departure  fi-om  Washington,  I  bad  enter- 
tained no  expectations  of  any  luxury  luwve  a  nngk  be^ 
in  probably  a  crowded  room ;  and  a  wash  in  the  morois; 
without  glass,  soap,  or  towel,  at  the  pamp  or  ban 
trough  in  the  public  yard.    Upon  enquiring  if  1  ceM 
be  accommodated  with  a  bed,  1  was  therefore  pedo^ 
satisfied  with  an  answer  in  the  afi5rmative,qaali£dvi 
a  re^t  **that  their  mattresses  had  not  yet  arrivd^ 
Baltimore."    I  soon  became  heartily  tired  of  leekiflr 
adventures  in  these  out-of-the-way  places,  wherri^iir 
arrangements  were  infinitely  worse  than  in  mb^ 
pot  house.    The  owners  of  the  taverns  were  oAalyaa 
whose  sole  recommendation  consisted  in  8ho(Ais|iA 
with  a  rifle,  and  bearing  a  commission  (something^ 
than  a  subaltern's)  in  the  militia.    My  landlord  it  Hs- 
per's  Ferry  excelled  in  invariably  striking  a  qurteiiii 
dollar  (which  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  sfai!^. 
with  a  single  ball  at  thirty  paces  distant  In  jostice^bs- 
ever,  to  the  honest  innkeeper  at  the  Point  of  luocks,  1  a 
bound  to  say,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  my  departure,  I  \tU 
coat  hanging  up  in  the  bar-room,  and,  after  a  jamcjif 
3000  miles,  round  it  neatly  packed  up  and  directed  toaj 
address  at  the  hotel  in  New  York,  where  it  had  beeoijE^ 
fi>r  upwards  of  four  months,  though  I  had  longde^iiff^ 
of  ever  seeing  it  again.    After  a  delightfiil  swim  in  t^ 
clear  Potomac,  and  wearied  with  the  day's  hard  labocj 
requested  to  be  shown  up  stairs,  when  I  was  again  oiM 
into  a  room  containing  six  beds,  all  of  which  were  Id  it 
doubly  occupied :  the  house,  too,  being  built  of  wood,  ^ 
become  so  heated  during  tlie  day,  that  the  fire-kin^  ^ 
self  could  have  scarcely  endured  the  temperature.  ^ 
was  rather  too  much  for  a  pleasure-seeking  tnfe]k[> 
walking  down  stairs  again,  I  stepped  into  a  earr^  ' 


cooler  atmosphere.   The  railway  was  contiwiA^'* 


nine  miles  below  Harper's  Ferry;  in  performing  whicl#  ^e  water's  edge  close  to  the  Point  of  Rocks  ;aMf«^^ 


distance  we  had  been  nine  hours,  and  toiling  hard  most 
of  the  time  in  an  excessively  hot  sun. 

A  town  rises  in  America  with  an  almost  talismanic 
rapidity.  Immediately  some  new  line  of  canal  or  railway 
is  projected,  or  a  clearing  commenced  on  tho  banks  of  a 
navigable  stream,  a  tavern  makes  its  appearance  upon  a 
spot  where  it  is  imagined  the  traveller  will  require  a 
»*  drink ;"  this  is  followed  by  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  a  store 
or  two,  post  office,  printing  press,  and  a  bank.  To  use 
their  own  expression,  "  every  one  goes  tlie  whole  hog ;" 
the  freshets  probably  carry  away  the  mill,  or  the  bank 
breaks,  and  the  owners  **  clear  out,"  to  commence  their 
speculations  afi-esh  elsewhere.  Where  sixty  days  since 
had  been  a  complete  wilderness,  was  now  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  confiision :  a  town  was  fast  rising  from  amongst  the 
bushes ;  the  streets  were  marked  out,  and  a  tavern,  several 
stores,  and  upwards  of  fifty  houses,  were  already  in- 
habited. The  fortunate  proprietor  of  the  ground  had 
sold  every  other  lot  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  retained  the 
remainder  in  his  possession,  letting  it  upon  short  building 
leases ;  also  calling  the  place  after  his  own  unromantic 
name,  and  supcrs^ing  the  much  prettier  ono  of  "Point 
of  Rocks,"  to  which  indeed  it  owed  its  rise.  The  Point 
is  the  end  of  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  which  opposes  a  firm 
barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  Baltimore  railway  and 
Chesapeake  canal ;  which  have  both  the  same  object  in 
vicw~-that  of  communicating  with  the  Ohlo»    By  much 


much  disturbed  during  tlie  night  by  a  man  monaf  ^^ 
in  tliat  direction.  My  fello^-occupont,  still  1>^^7^]^ 
pose  the  recollection  of  the  rapids  stronffly  iiDjKcn 
upon  his  mind,  jumped  out  of  the  car  half  awake,  op  J 
his  knees  in  a  pool  of  water,  and,  fancying liiflw^*^ 
Potomac,  floundered  about  in  it  to  my  infinite  anHi«»*' 
Some  time  elapsed  before  he  gained  the  firm  grotu^^ 
when,  turning  round,  he  checked  my  laughter  ato''? 
saying,  **  Reidly  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardoft^ 
was  in  so  great  a  hurry  that  1  could  not  find  inj^^ 
put  on  your  shoes ;  however,  I  wiU  have  them  dn» 
you  again."  They  were  not,  however,  ^^'^V^-^ 
again  for  three  days.  This  incident  destroyed  "^J.^^ 
rest  so  thoroughly  that  at  three  o'clock  I  set  out, in^^ 
pany  with  a  gentleman  whose  aoquointance  I  ^•^^'^^ 
merely  by  chance  the  preceding  day,  and  who  wj  ^ 
kindly  obtained  a  horse  for  me  in  the  neighboorhood.  _ 
rode  for  some  miles  on  the  tovring  path  »  *^  *^*?2lL 
to  tho  placid  and  mirror  like  surface  of  the  Po^^ 
which  presented  a  delightfiil  contrast  to  the  roof  •»  »"»■ 
lenco  of  the  many  miles  of  (t)cky  torrent  above  i 


which  presented  a  delightfiil  contrast  to  the  rooffiwj 
lenco  of  the  many  miles  of  <t)cky  torrent  above  the  ra^ 
We  passed  by  the  quarries  from  which  ^"**"^  !!^ 
capitol  at  Washington  were  cut,  and  for  some  <nsa^ 
through  part  of  the  eeUte  of  the  fine  old  paw»^ 
Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroHon,  who  at  the  aee  of  a»^ 
six,  lives  in  the  fiiU  enjoyment  of  his  fkcaltMs,  rempj 
and  beloved  by  his  ooontry  men ;  being  the  011I7  ton^ 
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of  those  daring  men  who,  in  1776,  risked  their  lives  and 
properties  by  affixing  their  signatures  to  the  Declaration 
of  Indeponcicnce.* 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacj  River,  which  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Potomac  six  miles  from  the  roint  of 
Rocks,  we  arrived  at  a  splendid  aqueduct,  considered  su- 
perior to  any  tiling  of  the  kind  in  tlie  States,  Uirown  over 
the  former  river  by  the  canal  company.  It  is  built  of  a 
hard  white  granite,  and  consii>t8  of  seven  segment  arches, 
the  span  of  each  being  54  feet,  with  a  rise  of  9  feet  in  the 
arcb,  and  the  entire  length,  including  tlie  wings,  509  feet. 
The  water  upon  the  aqueduct  is  6  feet  in  deptii,  and  the 
towing  path  8  feet  broad,  with  a  strong  iron  railing  on 
the  outer  side.  The  entire  work  will  cobt  125,000  dol- 
lars. 7^e  first  contractor  took  it  at  seven  dollars  per 
perch,  the  second  at  eleven ;  and  both  failed  in  tlie  per- 
formance ;  the  third  and  present  one  has  it  at  eleven  dol- 
lars and  fiAy  cents.  Two  hundred  yards  beyond  this  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  over  the  Little  Mono- 
cacy,  of  a  single  oblique  arch  of  twisted  masonry. 

Alter  partaking  of  a  scanty  breakfast,  upon  my  return 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  I  proceeded*  to  Balthnore,  fifty 
miles  distant  by  the  railway. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  many  of  the 
passengers,  who  could  not  obtain  any  thing  stronger  than 
water  to  quench  their  thirst  at  the  various  places  where 
we  stopped  to  change  horses,  from  either  the  owners  oi' 
the  houses  or  the  proprietors  of  the  raihvay  being  sub- 
scribers to  the  rules  of  the  temperance  society. 

There  was  great  sameness  in  the  scenery,  until  we 
crossed  tltc  Blue  Ridge,  where  it  became  more  diversified 
and  picturesque,  especially  near  the  flourishing  town  of 
£iricott*s  Mills,  ui  a  most  romantic  dell  on  the  Patapsco 
"River,  whose  margin  was  occupied  by  numerous  exten- 
sivc  cotton  mills,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles, 
giving  the  country  quite  an  English  appearance.  The 
manufactories  were  prettily  situated  amongst  the  trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  which  were  ornamented  with  clean 
vrhiie  cottages  and  gardens,  backed  by  huge  masses  of 
dark  granite.  Several  fine  bridges  have  been  built  acrosK 
the  rarfnes  and  streams  between  this  place  and  Balti- 
more.  One  over  Gwynn's  Falls  is  a  single  arch  of  80  feet 
spau,  and  40  in  height ;  and  another  across  the  Patapsco 
of  four  arches  of  55  feet  span  each:  but,  although  fur- 
bished wi\h  such  admirable  materials,  their  masonry  is 
nuch  inferior  to  that  used  in  similar  works  in  Emope. 
The  main  object  in  America  appears  to  be,  to  finish  the 
ob  in  hand  m  as  short  a  time  and  as  economically  as 
possible.  Several  of  the  principal  engineers  complained 
lo  me  frequently  of  the  mistaken  economy  which  they 
were  compelled  to  pursue,  and  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
\hey  were  obliged  to  proceed,  without  being  permitted  to 
x>nstruct  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  credit 
ipon  themselves.  The  "  deep  cut"  and  embankment 
lear  the  city  have  been  stupendous  undertakings,  the 
brmer  t>eing  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
iepth  70  feet,  and  tlie  latter  of  about  the  same  length, 
ovith  ita  greatest  width  190,  and  elevation  56  feet ;  the 
\i<^a.vicfit  and  best  finished  section  of  the  road  being  from 
I-:i2icott*s  Mills  to  Baltimore. 

/  was  only  eight  hours  and  forty  roinntes  on  the 
oumcy  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of 
iiiiet/.«even  miles  (sixteen  of  which  were  performed  by 
torse  cajrriaffe  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  railway :) 
material  improvement  in  the  speed  of  travelling  on 
bat  to  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  submit  Much 
gainst  the  advice  of  several  friends,  (the  alarming  news 
9Ai  the  cholera  had  broken  out  in  New  York  hanng 
i«t  arrived,)  I  proceeded  on  my  journey  Uie  following 
iteming,  the  dd  of  July,  wishing  to  be  present  at  the 
elebratlon  of  the  "glorious  anni/ersary,**  which  w<is,Jl 
lulerstood,  kept  up  witli  more  pomp  at  New  York  tlian 
bewherc  in  the  Union,  imagining  tliat  a  few  scattered 
aaes  would  not  check  all  festivities.  I  was  rather  sur- 
irised  to  find  so  many  passengers  on  board  the  steamer 
In  which  I  embark^  ^>  proceed  up  the  Delaware  ;  but, 
Jie  newt  having  arrived  at  Philadelphia  only  late  in  the 
fveDing*,  it  was  not  generally  known.  As  soon  as  the 
eport,  however,  began  to  spread  through  the  vessel,  our 
lunbers  diminished  considerably  at  each  place  where 
re  touched ;  many  being  intent  upon  returning  home, 
nd  others  intending  to  remain  where  tliey  landed  until 
le  account  was  corroborated  b^  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
om  the  infected  city.  A  Virgmian  lady,  who  had  two 
rettj  daughters  in  charge  and  was  on  her  way  to  the 
ox  thern  springs,  burst  into  tears  and  cried  most  bitterly 
hen  the  unwelcome  information  was  imparted  to  her, 
nd  leA  us  at  the  first  omall  village  where  the  steamer 


*  Since  writin|r  the  above,  I  have  seen  a  notice  of  his 
eath  in  the  public  prints. 


touched,  fully  determined  upon  returning  forthwith  to 
her  native  state. 

The  banks  of  the  river  arc  low,  and  very  unhealthy 
during  the  **  FalP*  (as  the  Americans  invariably  term  the 
autumn;)  but  some  pretty  little  villages  are  scattered  upon 
cither  bank,  more  especially  those  of  Burlington  ond 
Bristol,  nearly  opposite  to  each  other,  eighteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia :  I  have  seldom  seen  two  such  tastefully  laid 
out  litte  spots.  The  houses  are  very  neat  and  above  the 
common  order,  with  s^dens  attached  to  each,  extending 
to  the  margin  of  the  river,  which  is  ornamented  with  large 
and  graceful  weeping  willows,  whose  branches  kiss  the 
water?  element  The  tower  of  a  summer  house,  in  the 
domam  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  Bordentown,  where  the 
es-king  of  Spain,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  States,  the 
Count  de  Survilliers,  resides,  is  seen  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer;  and  six  miles  farther  on  the  lefl  bank  is  Trenton, 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  containing  about 
4000  inhabitants,  and  the  termination  of  tlie  steam  navi- 
gation, there  being  a  succession  of  rapids  immediately 
above  the  town.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Trenton,  nine 
coaches  were  drawn  up  at  the  pier  to  receive  tlie  passen- 
gers from  the  steamer,  and  set  off  in  their  regulor  order 
(1  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  number  6,)  and  keeping 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other  over  a  sandy  road,  such 
immense  clouds  of  dust  enveloped  us,  that  it  was  only  at 
intervals  I  gained  a  glimpse  of  the  country  through  which 
we  travelled.  The  college  at  Princeton,  founded  in  1738, 
is  ratlier  a  fine  old  building,  and  we  enjoyed  an  extensive 
view  over  the  long  flat  which  extends  towards  tlie  ocean, 
during  the  few  minutes  we  remained  to  change  horses. 
This  part  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
generally,  is  celebrated  for  its  cider,  and  very  extensive 
peach  orchards,  farmers  having  accumulated  large  for- 
tunes by  the  growth  of  them.  Twenty-six  miles  Orom 
Trenton  we  arrived  at  New  Brunswick,  a  town  consist- 
ing  (with  probably  two  or  three  exceptions)  of  wooden 
houses ;  and  we  hailed  with  joy  the  sight  of  the  smoke 
of  the  steamer,  which  lay  in  the  Raritan  River  awaiting 
our  arrival.  Half  suffocated  with  dust,  and  parched  with 
tliirst,  we  jumped  on  board,  every  one  scrambling  for  a 
whisk  brush,  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  or  a  wash-hand 
basin. 

We  here  added  greatly  to  our  numbers,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  200  Irish  labourers  from  a  railway  in  tlie  vicinity, 
who  were  all  proceeding  to  celebrate  the  Declaration  of 
Independence^  and  in  less  than  an  hour  scarcely  one  of 
them  could  boast  of  retaining  his  sober  senses  ;  when  the 
deck  presented  a  scene  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
Donny  brook  Fair.  One  poor  fellow  slipped  overboard  as 
we  were  putting  off  from  the  quay  at  New  Brunswick, 
ond  lost  his  passage ;  for,  the  steamer  not  stopping  its 
engines,  ho  was  oblis^ed  to  struggle  to  the  shore  in  the 
best  manner  he  could  amongst  the  cheers  of  his  country- 
men. Man  (with  an  exception  or  two,  in  such  people  as 
Leander  and  Lord  Byron,)  is  always  an  awkward  kind  of 
animal  when  in  the  water,  but  1  thought  this  one,  with 
a  large  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  bundle  under  his  arm,  of 
which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  retidn  possession,  and 
but  an  ordinary  swimmer,  a  most  ludicrous  and  singular 
object 

Within  twelve  hours  from  our  leaving  Philadelphia, 
wc  landed  at  New  York,  a  distance  of  ninety-four  miles; 
and,  afler  undergoing  as  much  annoyance  from  the  offi- 
cious attentions  of  hackney  coachmen  and  porters  as 
one  would  in  the  streets  of  London,  I  at  last  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  city  hotel,  in  Broadway. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  was  ushered  in  with 
none  of  those  noisy  symptoms  which  usually  proclaim 
the  celebration  of  some  great  national  festival,  processions 
and  festivities  of  all  descriptions  having  been  discourag- 
ed by  the  board  of  health.  The  public  prints  echoed  tlie 
same  directions,  and  strenuously  advised  the  people  not 
to  assemble  in  crowds,  which  would  rather  have  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  the  advance  of  the  fiital  enemy  they 
so  much  dreaded.  The  order,  therefore,  respecting  a 
general  parade  of  the  troops  was  cancelled,  and  during 
die  day  there  was  but  one  insignificant  civic  procession ; 
and  a  row  ill-dressed  and  worseMJrilled  volunteer  artillery, 
who  were  bent  upon  firing  a  salute,  paraded  through  the 
principal  streets  with  a  band  of  music  and  brigade  of 
guns,  carrying  their  noisy  purpose  into  execution  at 
mid-day,  in  an  open  square  on  the  margin  of  the  bay. 
A  crowd  of  boys  of  all  shades  of  colour,  with  a  few 
children  of  a  laigcr  growth  intermixed,  assembled  upon 
the  trottoirs,  firing  on  guns,  pistols,  and  crackers,  to  the 


imminent  peril  of  tlie  eyes  and  Umbs  of  the  peaceable 
citizens  of  Now  York.  AlUiough  this  last  species  of 
annoyance  had  been  strictly  forbidden  by  the  public 
authorities,  it  was  a  law  "  more  honoured  m  the  breach 
than  the  observance ;  and  was  publicly  persevered  in 
throughout  the  entire  day  and  greater  part  of  tlie  night, 
without  any  efforts  being  made  to  check  it  A  few  sons 
of  Old  Krin,  with  a  negro  or  two,  might  also  be  seen 
keeping  a  holiday ;  and,  at  the  hotel,  I  overheard  a  party 
(of  what  country  I  know  not)  who  were  taking  a  glass 
of  wiue  two  hours  after  the  rest  of  the  table  d  hole  had 
dispersed,  singing — 

*'  Ucre's  a  health  to  the  king,  God  blees  him.** 

In  the  evening  I  attended  the  Park  theatre,  the  Drury 
of  the  Uni  ed  States;  its  front  was  brilliantly  illuminated, 
and  decorated  with  a  large  transparent  painting  of  Wash- 
ington. The  bills  of  the  performance  were  headed  in 
large  characters  with  **  Liberty  or  Death  ;"  and  the  Glory 
of  Columbia,  a  drama  with  miserable  dialogue  and  plot, 
was  performed  as  an  introductory  piece  to  a  series  ot  na- 
tional songs  and  farces,  eecsoned,  of  course,  with  some 
hord  blows  in  tlie  shape  of  abuse  at  John  Bull.  We  had 
**  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  "Sons  of  Freedom,"  twice  en. 
cored;  and  the  orchestra  played  Washington's  March, 
and  General  Spicer*s  March,  "Hail  Columbia,"  and  "the 
Star-spangled  banner,**  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  each  ; 
every  patriotic  citizen  appearing  to  think  himself  in  duty 
bound  to  attempt  keepmg  time,  whether  or  not  be  had 
any  car  for  music,  by  stamping  upon  the  floor  of  the  box 
with  liis  feet,  so  that  let  the  music  be  what  it  would  I 
could  scarcely  hear  a  bar.  ^ 

It  is  said  that  seldom  a  day  elapses  without  a  fire  in 
New  York.  This  day  there  were  not  fewer  than  ten. 
At  one  which  I  witnessed,  four  or  five  houses'  were  de- 
stroyed, and  a  fireman  was  killed.  Most  of  these  confla- 
grations, I  heard,  had  tlieir  origin  from  squibs  or  crack- 
crs  :  and  thus  ended  the  4th  of  July. 

So  many  Americans  had  spoken  to  me  of  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  Broadway,  some  even  asFerting  that 
no  street  in  London  was  superior  to  it,  that  I  felt  very 
much  disappointed,  and  think  that  the  same  comparison 
might  have  been  more  justly  drawn  with  Liverpool.  The 
shops  in  it  certainly  cannot  vie  with  those  even  in  the 
latter  town ;  but,  in  the  number  of  equipages,  New  York 
excels  it,  and  far  outvies  London,  or  any  English  town, 
in  its  hackney  coadies,  which  are  so  remarkably  neat, 
and  even  handsome,  that  a  foreigner  might  be  well  ex- 
cused for  imagining  them  to  be  private  carrioges.  Broad- 
way is  throughout  the  day  thronged  with  gay  vehicles 
and  equestrians,  and  a  perpetual  stream  of  that  convenient 
but  uncomfortable  London  carriage,  an  "  omnibus,"  not 
the  least  remarkable  thing  about  those  in  New  York 
being  that  (though  every  man  affects  to  despise  titles  and 
rank)  they  are  all  named  "  Lady  Clinton,"  "  Lady  Wash- 
ington," "Lady  Van  Rensselaer,"  and  others  as  strangely 
inconsistent.  Sometimes,  too,  servants  in  half  livery  may 
be  seen  sitting  on  the  box  of  a  carriage,  whose  door  pa- 
nels  are  ornamented  with  a  crest.  This  street  is  about 
three  miles  in  length,  and  eighty  feet  in  width,  extending 
in  nearly  a  straight  fine  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other.  The  streets  are  clean  for  an  American  city  ;  but 
the  appearance  of  the  cholera  had  caused  the  corporation 
lo  exert  themselves  in  attending  more  closely  to  the 
cleanliness  of  them.  Some  wag  observed,  in  one  of  the 
public  prints,  that  the  scavengers  had  actually  dus  down 
to  the  pavement  in  one  or  two  places,  and  that  Sie  city 
was  cleansed  tho^rovghly, 

Manhattan  Island,  on  which  the  city  stands,  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  Hudson,  the  Harliem,  and  East 
rivers,  with  the  bay  on  the  south,  is  fiAeen  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth.  The  Old  Town,  near 
the  bay,  much  resen^bles  an  Enfi^Iish  one,  but  the  north- 
ern part  of  it  is  as  regularly  laid  out  as  Philadelphia  or 
Washington,  and  numbers  about  eighty -seven  sticets. 
The  wharfs  are  similar  to  those  of  Philadelphia,  but  not 
quite  so  ragged,  and  extend  much  farther  up  the  East 
than  the  Hudson,  or  North  River,  as  it  is  generally  call- 
ed, tlius  depriving  the  great  discoverer  of  the  honour  of 
giving  his  name  to  the  noble  stream.  On  the  south  west 
point  of  tlie  island,  overlooking  the  bay,  is  a  fine  public 
promenade,  of  from  500  to  600  yards  in  length,  and  150  In 
breadth,  prettily  laid  out  in  walks,  and  planted  with  trees. 
In  the  evenings  it  is  generally  crowded  with  citizens, 
who  assemble  to  derive  the  benefit  from  a  pleasant  breeze 
off  the  water,  or  listen  to  a  band  that  frequently  plays  in 
the  Castle  Garden,  which  is  connected  with  the  walk  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  upon  which,  and  along  the  whole  ex. 
tent  of  the  public  walk,  may  be  seen  various  cockney 
anglers,  of  most  persevering  dispositions.  The  former 
promenade  is  called  the  Battery,  from  having  m  the 
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dden  times  of  the  Dutch  settlers,  or  daring  the  revola- 
tionary  war,  mounted  a  few  guns ;  and  the  Castle  (Jar- 
dep  in  a  similar  manner  possesses  no  garden,  nor  could 
it  ever  have  possessed  one,  being  a  modem  stone  fort, 
with  twenty-eight  embrasures,  built  upon  a  solid  rock, 
which  appeared  but  a  short  distance  above  the  water. 
This  being  an  unprofitable  kind  of  investment  of  funds 
has  been  let  by  the  corporation  to  a  publican,  who  has 
converted  it  to  a  much  more  profitable  use^  charging 
sixpence  ster^ng  (or  admission,  and  giving  a  picket,  so 
that  the  visitor  may  enjoy  a  stroll  upon  the  upper  plat- 
form of  the  fort,  admire  the  view,  and  then  call  for  a 
glass  of  some  liquor  nX  the  bar,  for  which  he  is  not 
pharged  any  th^.  The  Battery,  nevertheless,  is  the 
most  pleasant  promenade  in  New  York,  and  far  excels 
any  thing  else  of  the  kind  in  Ame/ica.  Governor's  Isl- 
and, about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  in  the  bay, 
)}iia  a  ^rge  stone  circular  forf^  with  three  tiers  of  embra- 
sures, and  is  calculated  tor  more  than  one  hundred  guns 
nt  its  western  extremity.  ^Vhen  J  entered  it  through 
the  small  wicket  door,  I  was  i^earlv  upset  by  a  quantity 
pf  half-starved  pjgs,  which  rushed  granting  up  to  me, 
as  if  attempt^g  to  gain  the  exterior  of  the  fort,  and 
.<;om|»elIed  me  to  make  strenuous  use  of  my  walkin?- 
st^ck.  T^e  interior  was  kittle  better  than  a  stye,  and  m 
A  most  unfinished  st^tc^  }n  the  qentrejof  the  island,  a 
small  quadrangular  fort  is  copnected  with  the  circular 
pne  ^y  a  covered  way,  wjith  l^rracks  and  military  stores 
in  the  interior.  Vast  numbers  pf  y^orkmen  were  em- 
ployed in  facing  the  works  w;th  gramte;  and  the  whole 
island  forcibly  reminded  mo  of  Washington  Irvin|f's 
happy  .^esAipton,  as"  resembling  a  fierce  little  warnor 
in  a  big  cocked  hat,  breathing  gunpowder  and  defiance 
t )  tlj(,e  \yorl$,"  Though  these  works  may  not  enhance 
the  attractions  of  the  scene,  they  do  not,  like  the  nu- 
merous poplars  on  the  island,  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
noble  sheet  of  water;  and,  if  those  who  hold  dommion 
over  the  island  pos^ssed  any  lore  for  the  p^ctucesqpe, 
they  would  grub  them  up  root  and  branch;  for  QBriainly, 
to  quote  the  above  ingenious  author  again,  they  do  look 
**  like  so  many  birch  brooms  standing  on  end,"  On  Bed- 
low's  and  Ellis's  Island,  as  also  at  the  Narrows  (the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  from  the  Atlantic)  are  most  formidable 
batteries,  nearly  all  of  which  are  at  present  upon  the 
peace  establi^hm^ent,  as  I  did  not  see  a  single  gun  mount- 
ed, and  only  a  few,  without  carriages,  upon  the  circular 
fort  on  Governor's  Island.. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  dlY  Hall,  containing  the 
supreme  court,  mayor's  court,  and  various  public  offices, 
situated  in  the  park,  a  fine  and  handsome  square,  is  the 
most  remarkable 
has  a  beautiful  efiect 

in  the  park.  The  building  is  vpwarlis  of  i.wp  hundred 
foot  in  length,  with  a  dom.o  and  tower  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Justice.  A  fough  stone  prison  op  the  right, 
and  a  building  on  the  left  used  as  a  cholera  hospital  dur- 
ing my  residence^  occupy  one  side  of  the  park;  this  last 
appeared,  from  its  large  portico  in  front,  and  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, to  be  a  church.  The  Merchants'  Exchange 
jm  Wall  Street  (the  Lombard  Street  of  London)  is  a  fine 
.edifice,  of  the  same  materia^  as  the  front  of  the  City  Hall. 
The  basement  story  b  occupied  by  the  Post  Office,  and 
aboye  it  is  the  Exchange,  eighity-five  feet  in  length, 
^ifly-fiyc  ip  width,  and  forty-five  in  height  to  the  dome, 
from  which  it  is  lighted.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
ptlicr  buildings  in  the  street  are  insurance  offices,  banks, 
and  exchange  offices.  With  regard  to  the  charitable 
institutions,  I  can  say  nothing,  the  cholera  raging  so 
violently  in  some  of  tncm  that  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  have  visited  them ;  and  strangers  were  refused 
a(^mittapce  intp  the  prisons  for  &ar  of  imparting 
^e  disease  to  tfie  ipmat^.  }n  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  there  was  scarcely  any  ihing  which  |X)uld  impress 
pne  with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  advances  pf  the  picto- 
rial art  in  New  York.  T^e  portraits  were  all  stiff,  un- 
natural productions,  ^eyold  of  all  life,  and  evidently  from 
the  brush  of  very  young  artists.  The  architectural  de- 
^igns,  too,  of  which  aipme  few  were  dim>layed,  werp  but 
poor  and  vojd  of  taste*  |>>looel  Trumbull,  some  of  whose 
.effi^rts  in  the  art  decorate  the  Capitol  at  Washington^  and 
wlio  is  the  pre8i4ent  pf  the  academy,  also  exhibits  his 
paintiuj^,  mofliy  pf  whjph  are  historical,  in  a  separate 
exhibition^  They  are  rendered  particularly  interesting 
))y  containing  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  ot 
persons  distinguished  during  the  revolution.  The  rest 
are  miniatures,  and  copies  from  celebrated  artists, 
p^ipl^d  by  Colonel  Trumbull  when  studying  in  England. 
The  American  epg^avings  show  a  grjsat  lutrshness  and 
indistinctness  of  touchy  which  munt  ever  be  the  case 
where  so  little  encouragemept  ^s  given  to  the  art.  One 
pf  the  principal  booksellers  in  Brcwdway  assured  me  ho 


found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  dispose  of  a  few  copies 
of  the  annuals  which  are  got  up  in  Boston ;  the  demand 
being  only  for  the  English.  Scarcely  any  of  the  literary 
sketches  or  illustrations  in  the  former  are  original;  the  few 
contributions  which  con  boast  of  being  truly  American 
are  such  as  would  not  find  a  place  in  any  British  maga- 
zine. The  only  good  specimens  of  lithography  I  ever 
saw  in  the  States  were  by  Pendleton  of  New  York. 

The  Museum  in  the  park  contains  some  excellent 
specimens  of  natural  history,  very  well  arranged.  Al- 
though it  cannot  vio  with  Philadelphia  in  displaying 
such  a  monstrous  skeleton  as  the  mammoth,  yet  it  may 
be  said  to  have  a  mammoth  turtle, — such  indeed  as  of 
itself  would  almost  furnish  sufficient  soup  for  a  lord 
mayor's  feast.  It  was  caught  ofi^  Sandy  Hook,  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  city,  by  some  pilots,  and  weighed 
1000  pounds. 

Niblo's  Grardens,  in  imitation  of  those  at  Vauxhall, 
were  a  great  attraction  to  the  citizens,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  most  admirably  conducted.  There  was  an 
excellent  band  of  music,  and  a  good  display  of  fire- works 
the  night  I  attended,  with  a  much  greater  assemblage  of 
people  than  I  should  have  expected.  A  panorama  was 
exhibited  in  one  part  of  the  building,  where  the  visiters 
assembled  for  hearing  the  music.  It  represented  the 
struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  their  liberty,  and  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  The  owner,  or  showman,  informed  us  tliat  it 
had  been  exhibited  at  Leicester  Square ;  but  1  much 
doubted  whether  he  treated  his  audience  in  London  with 
the  lecture  upon  the  blessings  of  liberty  with  which  he 
thought  fit  to  favour  them  in  New  York.  He  represented 
to  us  in  the  most  glowing  terms  and  bombastic  language, 
with  the  tone  of  a  man  who  acts  in  the  same  capacity  in 
a  menagerie,  **bow  the  English  had  no  right  to  enter  the 
bay  of  Navarino ;  that  i/iey-wetB  the  first  peace-breakers; 
and,  had  the  officers  commanding  the  batteries  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  been  but  for  a  moment  aware  of  such  an 
intention,  they  would  have  instantaneously  sunk  the 
whole  fleet." 

At  the  Bowery  Theatre,  which  holds  the  second  rank 
in  the  histrionic  world  in  New  York,  but  which  in  the 
external  appearance  and  elegance  of  its  interior  oxoels 
that  in  the  park,  I  saw  Miss  Vincent,  a  young  American 
actress  of  great  promise,  perform  in  Goldsmith's  play  ol 
^  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  tho  ''  Maid  of  Milan." 
Her  talents  were  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  any 
American  actress  1  saw  in  the  country. 

I  was  much  amused  with  the  familiar  manner  in  which 
an  auctioneer,  who  held  sales  of  books  and  prints  every 


;  aid  bcjng  fi-onted  with  ^ile  marble,  f vening  in  some  rooms  in  Broadway,  spoke  of  the  execu 

feet  when  seen  through  the  forest  tree^  ^'^ V"^  T.*!:*"  '"''^^'^l^f  ^^'^'^ »»«  ^^^  *><^.7  */>  "T^^ 
«  k.»M:«„  io  »r.L^J^  «f  *.„«  i™^..^^  mcnUon  of  them.    I  whiled  away  many  an  idle  hour  ii 


away  many  an  idle  nour  m 
listening  to  his  wit,  and  the  quick  repartees  from,  some 
of  the  assembled  crowd.  One  night,  when  he  bad  some 
biographical  works  to  dispose  of,  the  following  scene  oc- 
curred. **Here,"  said  the  wag,  bringing  out  the  Life  of 
Jackson,  *'  who'll  buy  old  Hickory  7" — the  name  by  which 
the  president  is  generally  called,  from  the  hard  wood 
which  they  say  he  rivals  in  toughness.  **  I'll  give  a  cent 
for  it,"  said  some  one;  "  you  shan't,"  answered  the  other, 
'*  I'll  not  let  it  go  for  twice  that ;  I'd  sooner  keep  it  my- 
self:" at  last  it  went  for  a  quarter  dollar,  Tlie  next 
work  be  brought  out  was  the  Life  of  Clay  ;  **  Come ! 
here,  they  ought  to  go  together,  who'll  bid  for  our  next 
W0Qld«be  president  ?  he  shall  go  fer  two  cents."  "•  WiU- 
be  president !"  said  a  rough  voice  out  of  the  crowd, 
•*  twenty-five  cents."  •*  Take  him,  then,  Mr.  Cash,  he's 
yours — -he's  not  worth  half  that — ^you'll  stick  in  the  mud 
before  you  have  waded  half  through  it." 

The  churches  in  New  York  are  handsomer  edifices 
than  those  in  the  southern  cities  I  visited,  and  contain 
some  interesting  monuments.  St.  Paul's,  in  the  park,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  Slates.  In  the  interior,  there  is  a 
tablet  in  the  chancel  to  Sir  Robert  Temple,  baronet,  the 
first  consul-general  to  tho  Unijted  States  from  England, 
who  died  in  the  city ;  and  one  to  the  wifb  of  the  British 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  who  died  during  the  revolution 
from  distress  of  mind,  being  separated  from  her  husband 
by  the  events  of  the  time.  In  the  yard,  also,  there  is  a 
large  Egyptian  obelisk  of  a  single  block  of  white  marble, 
3^  feet  in  height,  erected  to  Thomas  Emmet,  an  eminent 
counsellor  at  law,  and  brother  of  the  Irish  orator  who 
suffered  during  the  rebellion.  When  I  yisited  New  York 
again,  some  months  aflerwards,  one  front  of  it  was  em^ 
bellished  with  an  emblematical  representation  of  his  forr 
tunes.  Though  it  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  the 
canvass  had  not  been  removed  from  before  the  scafiblding, 
I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  representation  of  a  hand, 
with  a  wreath  or  bracelet  of  shamrock  round  the  wrist, 
clasping  one  with  a  similar  ornament  of  stars,  and  the 


eagle  of  America  shelterine  the  unstrung  harp  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Emmet  had  emigrated  to  the  States,  and  settled  in 
New  York,  where  he  had  acquired  considerable  repotm. 
tion  many  years  previous  to  his  death.    There  is  abo 
another  monument  near  it  under  the  portico  of  the  choreh 
to  General  Montgomery,  who  fell  in  the  unsuooessTul  at- 
tack upon  Quebec  in  1775.    This  monument  was  erect, 
ed  previously  to  the  declaration  of  independence  by  tho 
Congress ;  and  in  1818,  when  his  remains  were  removed 
from  Quebec  to  New  York  and  interred  at  St.  Paors^ 
another  tablet  was  added  recording  the  event ;  tboagh 
at  the  time  great  doubts  were  entertained  whether  they 
actually  were  the  general's  remains  which  were  exhoro- 
ed.    The  matter  was,  however,  subsequently  wei  at  rest 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  publication  of  a  certificate, 
drawn  up  by  the  person  who  had  actually  buried  the 
general  in  the  first  instance,  and  who  was  then  tiviDg  in 
Quebec  at  a  very  advanced  age,  being  the  only  survtvor  * 
of  the  army  which  served  under  WolJc.    There  is  a  very- 
handsome  monument  near  the  centre  of  the  charcb-yard, 
erected  by  Kean  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  CSooke  tibe 
actor.    Trinity  Church,' which  is  also  in  Broad  way « was 
the  oldest  in  the  city,  having  been  originally  built  in 
2696,  but  destroyed  by  fire  eighty  years  afterwards,  aU 
though  from  the  circumstance  of  a  monnmeot  in  the 
chorch>yard  of  l(i91,  it  appears  it  was  used  as  a  banal 
ground  some  time  previously.    Though  not  containtog 
much  above  an  acre  of  ground,  by  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, not  fewer  than  200,000  bodies  have  been  buried  u 
it.    Of  late  years  there  have  been  no  burials,  and  weep- 
ing willows  with  various  trees  have  been  planted,  which 
in  time  will  make  it  ornamental  to  the  city.     In  one 
corner  are  the  ruins  of  a  monument,  erected  out  sixtsen 
years  since  to  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  American  navy, 
who  fell  defending  his  ship,  the  Chesapeake,  agatnsf  ^r 
P.  Broke,  in  the  Shannon.    His  body   was  taken  to 
Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  buried  there  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  tho  pall  being  the  American  ensign  va^ 
ported  by  six  of  the  senior  captains  in  the  royal  mvy 
then  in  the   harbour.    But  the  Americans  immediately 
af\er  sent  a  vessel  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  apply  for  tbe 
removal  of  the  body,  which  beinggranted,  it  was  rcboried 
in  Trinity  Church-yard,  and  the  present  monument,  no 
lasting  memorial  of  his  country *s  grief,  erected  upon  the 
spot.     It  is  a  most  shabby ,  economical  structure,  built  of 
brick  and  faced  with  white  marble.     The  column,  of  tbe 
Corinthian  order,  is  broken  short,  with  part  of  the  capital 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal,  emblematic  of  his  pre- 
mature  death.    O^ing  to  the  summit  being  exposed  to 
the  weather,  the  rain  has  gained  admittance  into  the  In- 
terior  of  the  brick-work,  and  has  given  the  column  a  coo- 
siderable  inclination  to  one  side.    Some  of  the  marbk 
front  also,  with  two  sides  of  that  of  the  pedestal,  han 
fallen  down  and  exposed  tbe  shabby  interior.     Sorely 
such  a  man  deserved  a  monument  of  more  durable  mate- 
rials.   That  tho  Americans,  however,  were  not  unmind- 
ful  of  the  respect  paid  to  his  remains  by  the  British,  ap- 
pears from  the  following  part  of  tbe  inscription  upon  tbe 
monument : — 

**  His  bravery  in  action  was  only  equalled  by  bis  rmy- 
desty  in  triumph,  and  his  magnanimity  to  tbe  vunqmah^ 
ed.  In  private  life  he  was  a  gentleman  of  (he  motfi 
generous  and  endearing  qualities ;  and  so  icknowVedged 
was  his  public  worth  that  the  whole  nation  moorned  nis 
loss,  and  the  enemy  contended  with  his  countrymen  who 
most  should  honour  his  remains.** 

There  is  a  monument  near  it  to  the  memory  of  General 
Hamilton,  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Waab- 
ington,  and  ranked  high  as  a  statesman.  He  was  killed 
in  a  duel  by  Colonel  Burr,  the  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  yet  living  in  New  York.  The  in- 
scription is  as  follows : — 

•*  To  the  memory  of  Alexander  Hamilton  tbe  corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  Church  have  erected  this  monument  in 
testimony  of  their  respect  fbr  the  patriot  of  incorruptible 
integrity,  the  soldier  of  approved  valour,  the  stateeman 
of  consummate  wisdom ;  whose  talents  and  whoee  virtoes 
will  be  odmired  by  a  grateful  poetcrity  long  after  this 
marble  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust.  He  died  July 
2d,  1804,  aged  47." 

Brooklyn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  E^t  River,  and  siti- 
ated  upon  Long  Island,  is  a  place  of  considerable  ioiport. 
ance,  containing  upwards  of  12,000  inhabitants^  Tbete 
arc  many  country  seats  in  the  immediate  vicinihr,  bdong- 
ing  to  New  York  merchants.  In  the  navy  yard  on  Wu- 
about  Bay,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  were  two  large 
frigates  upon  the  stocks ;  and,  as  in  tbe  other  yards  at  PbU 
la<&lphia  and  Washington,  considerable  additions  were 
making  in  erectin^r  buildings,  piers,  &c.  The  intrench- 
ments  thrown  up  m  defence  of  the  town  in  17761,  wbm 
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the  American  army  received  so  terrible  a  defeat  from  the 
British  and  Heseians  under  Comwallis  and  Clinton,  still 
remain  opon  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  navj  yard ;  and  the 
marsh  where  so  many  were  smothered  in  the  retreat  is 
seen  fVom  thence  near  the  bay  upon  the  right.    Situated 
in  a  similar  manner  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  and 
across  the  Hudson,  is  Hoboken,  a  particularly  pretty  spot 
and  great  promenade  and  lounge  for  the  citizens.    They 
assemble  here  in  great  numbers,  the  gardens  being  taste- 
ftilly  laid  out  in  walks,  to  stroll  about  and  to  enjoy  a  ride 
upon  a  circular  rail-road  devised  by  some  ingenious  person. 
It  is  built  upon  frame  work,  raised  three  £eet  from  the 
ground.    T^e  carriages  which  run  upon  it  are  so  con- 
structed that  thoee  who  sit  in  them,  by  turning  a  handle 
in  front  of  the  seat,  keep  the  carriage  m  motion,  when  it 
is  once  set  off  by  a  slisrbt  push,  and  urge  it  along  with 
ffreat  rapidity ;  being  allowed  to  travel  three  times  round 
It,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  for  a  shilling.    However,  it 
was  a  pleasure  which  I  thought  dearly  earned,  and  very 
fiktigfaing  to  the  arms,  for  those  who  are  ambitious  of 
speedy  travelling.    There  are  a  double  set  of  rails,  and 
only  two  carriages,  which  take  contrary  directions,  so  that 
a  siuniish  man  cannot  be  run  over.    Hoboken  heixig  in 
Newl^rsey,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  affairs 
of  honour  are  geiterally  settled  under  a  high  bank,  some 
distance  above  the  landmg-pboe,  where  Groneral  Hamilton 
lelL     Upon  my  return  one  day  iVom  this  place  to  this  city, 
I  met  a  procession  of  several  hundreds  of  African  blacks, 
parading  through  the  streets,  with  music  and  banners  of 
their  di&rent  trades  and  societies.    The  majority  of  them 
appeared  to  be  true  worshippers  of  fiacchus :  the  sailors 
carried  some  models  of  sraail  vessels  of  war,  while  their 
band,  rolling  about  in  front,  attempted  to  |^y  the  **  British 
Grenadiers.*'    All  wore  a  yellow  sash  across  their  shoul- 
ders, and  those  at  the  head  of  the  column,  apparently  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  were  upon  horseback,  and  equipped 
in  frock  coats,  blue  sashes,  yellow  or  blue  satin  trowsers, 
making  their  steeds  caper  about,  and 

**  Witching  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship.*' 

OfaJl  dandies,  the  negroes  in  America  are  the  most  into- 
lerable; fli  fashion,  to  come  up  to  their  idea  of  taste,  cannot 
be  too  ouiri ;  let  it  be  ever  so  ridiculous,  they  adopt  it 
immediately.  When  I  was  in  New  York,  striped  trow- 
sers, kid  gloves,  three  or  four  feet  of  guard  chain  for  the 
watch,  and  gold-headed  canes,  were  the  "  correct  thing  ;'* 
with  two  thirds  of  the  sable  countenance  concealed  by  the 
well-starched  cdlar  of  the  shirt.  Chi  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  the  streets  in  all  the  cities  appeared  entirely  given 
ap  to  the  African  world,  it  was  a  high  treat  to  witness 
the  switching  of  canes  and  important  strut  of  the  one  sex, 
and  the  affected  dangling  of  parasols  and  reticules  of  the 
other.  Familiar  nods,  or  distant  bows  of  recognition  were 
acknowledged  with  all  the  air  of  people  who  had  been 
rehearsing  their  parts  during  the  other  six  days  of  the 
week,  or  taking  lessons  from  ttie  manners  of  ther  masters* 
visiters. 

Crossing  over  to  Hoboken,  on  the  9th  of  July,  I  took 
the  coach,  and  proceeded  near  the  high  ground  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  small  viTiaffe  of  Aqua- 
kinok,  and  thence  upon  a  rail-road  which  had  been  lately 
opened  to  the  flourishing  town  of  Patterson,  on  the  Pas- 
saic river,  sixteen  miles  from  New  York.  It  wanted  an 
hour  to  mtd-day  when  I  arrived,  and  the  rain  pouring 
in  torrents  caused  the  dirty  streets  to  look  more  misera- 
ble  and  dull  than  even  Now  York,  from  which  every  one 
was  hurrying  who  could  possibly  afford  means.  The 
driver  of  an  omnibus  came  across  the  river  in  the  steam- 
boat with  me,  and  had  his  entire  family  with  baggage 
stowed  within  and  without  his  carriage,  intending  to 
remain  in  the  country  until  the  dreadful  pestilence 
abated.  I  had  also  crossed  over  to  Patterson,  with  the 
intention  of  staying  there  for  a  few  days ;  then,  after 
making  a  short  tour  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal-mines  and 
Wyoming,  to  return  to  the  city,  trusting  that  the  inha- 
bilants  would  be  more  settled.  But  tlie  melancholy, 
looking  day  made  me  wish  myself  back  again,  in  a  place 
where,  whatever  other  drawback  there  might  be,  I  could 
at  least  lay  my  hands  upon  a  book  to  pass  away  a  few 
<)ull  hours.  Af\er  listening  by  the  hour  to  a  long  dis- 
sertation upon  the  Reform  fiill  from  a  stout,  one-legged 
man,  I  encountered  another  unconscionably  long  story, 
from  a  little  spare  person,  about  hunting  and  ^  old  Ken- 
tuck,'*  in  the  middle  of  which  all  his  audience,  excepting 
myself  deserted  h>m*  >Lnd,  betaking  themselves  to  their 
brandy  and  water,  gradually  dropped  off  one  by  one  to 
their  respective  homes.  At  last  even  I  left  my  chair, 
where  I  had  been  most  patiently  sitting  in  a  half  doze, 
without  hearing  a  single  word  the  Kentuckian  had  been 
saying  for  the  last  forty  minutes,  and,  yawning,  wished 
bim  food  erening,  just  as  he  had  got  mo  some  milf  doien 


miles  up  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Thus,  having  lost  his  au- 
dience, he  rose,  and,  discovering  that  his  umbrella  was 
gone,  said,  with  an  air  which  appeared  almost  to  console 
nim  for  the  loss,  **  Well,  I  sfuess  he  must  be  a  mean  fel- 
low who  would  clear  off  with  it ;  for  it  was  but  a  mean 
umbrella,  and  I  don*t  care  one  cent  about  it,  only  the  pole 
and  shove-up  are  good,  that*s  a/ac.**  As  I  was  on  the 
point  of  retiring,  a  man  entered  the  room  smiling  and 
looking  as  if  he  had  some  good  juke  to  impart.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  wait  a  few  minutes  longer ;  but  ho 
only  whispered  to  the  story-teller,  and  boUi,  laughing 
heartily,  left  the  house  together.  In  a  minute  or  two 
came  another,  with  the  same  important  countenance, 
who  took  away  the  landlord ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  bar-keeper  disappeared  in  the  same  mysteri- 
ous  manner,  leaving  a  little  girl  in  charge  of  his  depart- 
ment. My  curiosity  was  now  excited  to  the  utmost ; 
so  laying  down  my  candle  again,  although  it  was  still 
raining  heavily,  I  followed  him  out  into  the  dark  street, 
and  down  it  for  some  distance,  until,  walking  up  the 
steps  of  a  house,  he  opened  the  door,  and  entereid.  See- 
ing a  crowd  of  people  inside  wearing  their  hats,  I  also 
stepped  in,  and  found  myself  in  a  small  frame  room, 
devoid  of  all  furniture,  excepting  two  rough  chairs,  and 
a  strong  greasy  table,  with  some  benehes  placed  against 
the  wails,  from  which  wore  suspended  lists  of  the  New- 
ark and  Hoboken  coaches,  steam-vessels,  lotteries,  the 
comic  almanac,  and  other  placards.  One  of  the  rickety 
old  chairs  was  occupied  by  an  elderly,  sharp-foatured 
man,  with  long  gray  hair,  brushed  up  so  as  to  display  a 
high  forehead,  and  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  fitted  on  the 
very  tip  of  his  nose,  which  he  took  off  at  intervals  of  a 
minute  or  two,  and  looked  round  with  great  dignity 
upon  the  people  assembled.  Then  aAer  taking  the  cir- 
cuit, he  let  his  eyes  fall  upon  an  ill-dressed  man,  appa- 
rently an  artisan,  who  sat  in  the  other  chair  opposite, 
and  scrutinised  his  appearance  from  head  to  foot ;  while 
he  himself^  leaning  buck  upon  his  own  seat,  and  balanc- 
ing on  the  hinder  legs  of  it,  had  his  feet  crossed  on  the 
top  of  the  table,  upon  which  lay  a  plentifully  thumbed 
and  dogs*.eared  volume,  some  writing-paper  and  an  ink- 
stand. I  was  utterly  at  a  loss,  for  some  time,  to  dis- 
cover for  what  purpose  so  many  silent  people  could  have 
collected  together,  and  was,  at  last,  relieved  from  my 
suspense  by  the  elderly  man  suddenly  rousing  himself, 
and  saying,  with  the  air  of  a  man  just  struck  by  some 
bright  thought,  or  as  if  determined  upon  some  great  un- 
dertaking, **  State  the  charge  against  the  prisoner  ;** 
and  for  the  first  time  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
an  American  Justice  of  the  peace.  The  man  who  had 
so  coolly  taken  possession  of  the  other  chair  was  charg- 
ed with  "paying  for  a  quantity  of  clams  Tshell-fisb,) 
which  he  bad  purchased  from  a  little  boy,  with  a  coun- 
terfeit dollar  note.**  It  appeared,  upon  the  evidence  of 
a  host  of  witnesses,  that  he  had  been  taken  from  a 
tavern  where  he  was  superintending  the  cooking  of  the 
clams,  and  that  his  confederates  had  made  their  escape. 

The  prisoner  protested  most  vehemently  against  the 
accusation,  asserting  his  innocence  in  a  long  story, 
which  was  not  at  all  connected  with  the  charge,  and 
was  interrupted  momentarily  by  the  observations  and 
witticisms  of  the  by-standers,  on  the  chance  of  his  being 
lodged,  free  of  expense,  in  good  apartments,  at  Sing- 
Sing  (the  State  prison,)  and  joking  upon  the  loss  of  his 
clam  supper.  The  justice  appeared  to  have  less  to  do 
with  the  business  than  any  one  else;  until  some  one 
called  out,  ^  Let  the  squire  cross-examine  him.**  **  Aye 
do  cross-examine  him,  squire,**  reiterated  fifteen  voices ; 
and  the  squire,  accordingly,  peering  over  the  top  of  his 
spectacles,  let  fly  a  volley  of^"  Who  arc  you  ?**  ••  what*s 
your  trade  ?**  •*  where  are  you  from  ?**  "  what  brought 
you  to  this  town?**  **  where  did  you  get  that  note?'* 
**  what's  your  name  ?'*  and  other  questions,  with  such 
amazing  volubility,  as  if  he  was  resolved  to  confuse  the 
prisoner  with  the  very  weight  of  them,  concluding  by 
saying,  **  Well,  I  move  that  this  follow  be  committed, 
and  that  we  make  up  the  dollar  for  the  boy.**  Silver 
coins  to  the  amount  were  immediately  thrown  upon  the 
table  by  the  by-standers ;  and  the  squire,  smiling  com- 
placonliy,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ceiling,  quite  overcome  with  the  exertion 
of  the  prisoner's  cross-examination.  One  man  remark- 
ed  that  **  he  had  better  dismiss  him,  for  the  dollar  would 
sund  the  state  in  200  dollars  to  prosecute."  The  wood- 
en-legged man  also  trok  a  most  prouiinent  and  active 
part  in  the  jokes  and  gibes  upon  the  prisoner,  saying, 
**  You  richly  deserve  three  years  in  Sing-Sing  1"  "  So 
do  you,  if  every  rogue  had  his  deserts,"  answered  the 
man.  ^  Very  likely,"  said  the  first ;  ^  and,  if  I  go  there, 
I  shall  make  special  application  to  be  put  in  the  same 


cell  with  you,  and  I  will  then  give  you  a  good  flogging." 
Soon  after  another  party  came  in  with  one  of-his  accom- 
plices, against  whom  the  first  turned  evidence,  and  was* 
therefore  admitted  to  bail ;  but,  not  being  able  to  furnish 
it,  the  squire  permitted  him  to  go  away  on  his  bare 
promise  that  he  would  return  the  following  day,  and  the 
other  culprit  was  delivered  over  to  a  guard  of  citizens, 
who  volunteered  their  services  for  the  night.  Althongh 
throughout  the  scone  was  ridiculous  in  the  extreme, 
there  were  still  some  traits  highly  creditable  to  the  jus- 
tice and  by-standers,  especially  in  the  spirit  with  which 
the  collection  was  made  for  the  boy,  and  the  readiness 
vfit\\  which  they  all  proffered  to  take  charge  of  the  pri- 
soner until  the  morning. 

The  town  already  contains  nearly  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  increasing  most  rapidly  ;  there  are  at  present 
nearly  thirty  cotton-mills,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  in 
the  upper  part  of  it,  with  gardens  so  tastefully  laid  out, 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  kept  so  neat,  and  ornamented 
with  weeping  willows,  as  to  compensate  for  the  broken 
bridges  and  dirt  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town.  It  is  es- 
timated that  each  new  mill  brings  an  increase  of  1000 
to  the  population ;  and  two  more  were  building  when  I 
visited  the  place.  It  will  ere  long  be  the  Manchester  of 
those  parts,  and  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  towns 
in  the  Union.  They  have  already  the  advantage  of  a 
rail-road  and  canal  to  transport  their  goods  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  ;  and  much  machinery  is  made 
for  exportation  to  the  soutliern  markets. 

The  Passaic  river  is  very  romantic  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Patterson ;  but,  upon  enquiring  where  what 
are  called  the  **  Grand  Falls'*  were  to  be  seen,  I  was 
much  disappointed  to  find  that  they  were  actually  in 
sight,  and  very  unimportant,  the  stream  being  diverted 
on  three  levels  for  the  supply  of  the  mills.  There  were 
but  about  100  gallons  per  minute  falling  over  a  precipice 
of  70  foot  into  a  dark  and  narrow  gulf,  over  which  a 
bridge  has  been  thrown.  Some  few  years  since,  an 
American,  of  the  name  of  Patch,  leaped  from  a  spot  very 
near  into  the  chasm  beneath,  with  the  intention,  as  was 
stated,  of  committing  suicide  ;  but  finding  himself  with- 
out injury  in  tlie  water,  he  made  from  that  time  a  trado 
by  taking  a  similar  leap  from  most  of  the  falls  in  the 
States ;  and  at  length  met  his  death,  in  1829,  by  strik- 
ing against  some  sunken  rocks  at  the  falls  of  the  Gen- 
essee,  in  the  town  of  Rochester.  The  water  power 
which  these  falls  afford  is  so  valuable  as  to  produce  an 
income  of  25,000  dollars  per  annum  to  the  proprietor. 

Having  ascertained  that  I  could  not  obtaiii  any  other 
conveyance  to  Easton,  on  my  route  to  the  coal  mines,  tljan 
a  heavy  canal  boat,  which  would  not  arrive  in  less  than 
three  clays,  although  only  sixty  miles,  I  returned  to  New 
York,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  accounts  of  the  in- 
crease of  cholera,  on  the  12th  of  July.  The  city  bore  a 
very  different  appearance  from  that  which  it  presented 
when  I  had  landed  ten  days  previously,  or  even  when  I 
had  departed  for  Peterson.  At  that  time  only  tho  timid 
had  fled  to  the  waterhig  places  on  the  sea  coast,  or  the 
Catskill  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Since 
then,  every  one  who  could  afford  means  appeared  to 
have  followed  their  example.  The  public  gardens  and 
theatres  were  closed,  and  in  many  streets  entire  rows 
of  houses  were  deserted,  their  late  occupants  having  fled 
from  the  dreadful  pestilence.  A  steam  vessel  on  the 
Hudson  carried  away  700  passengers  at  one  time,  and 
yet  refused  to  take  many  who  were  anxious  to  escape, 
The  gay  shops  in  Broadway  were  closed  by  half  past 
eight  in  the  evening;  the  focetious  auctioneer  had  no 
audience ;  and  only  a  solitary  individual  was  at  intervals 
seen  hurrying  down  the  street,  as  if  upon  some  urgent 
business.  The  bustle  of  Wall  street  had  almost  ceuted, 
and  jtrades  people  of  every  description  complained  that 
bankruptcy  must  certainly  come  upon  them,  if  the  general 
panic  continued.  The  vast  shoals  of  travellers  who  had 
been  hurrying  towards  the  north,  to  escape  the  more  un- 
healthy  climate  of  the  south,  were  met  here  by  a  more 
dreaded  enemy  than  even  tlie  ycUow  fever,  and  had  all 
returned  to  their  homes,  or  betaken  themselves  to  the 
springs  in  Virginia.  The  hotels  were  comparatively 
empty.  The  Earl  and  Countess  Belroore  had  arrived  from 
Jamaica  for  the  express  purpose  of  travelling  through  the 
United  States;  but  afler  making  a  stay  of  four  or  five 
days  at  the  hotel,  and  one  short  excursion  up  the  Hudson, 
they  proceeded  to  England  by  the  first  packet  which 
sailed.  The  Americans,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  oh 
serve,  are  an  easily  excited  people,  and  even  destitute  of 
that  moral  courage  which  is  so  requisite  in  times  of  per- 
sonal or  national  calamity.  The  panic  and  excitement 
upon  this  occasion  were  much  augmented  by  the  daily 
prints,  which,  not  content  with  merely  taking  notice  of 
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oases  in  round  numbers,  mentioned  every  alarming  in- 
cident they  could  possibly  collect ;  and  even  the  names, 
the  streets,  the  number  of  the  house,  and  the  medical  men 
who  attended  the  patients,  were  duly  inserted.     As  an 
instance  of  the  extraordinary  dread  entertained  of  tiie 
malady,  a  respectable  printer  in  Philadelphia  committed 
suicide  by  taking  a  quantity  of  laudanum  ;*  and  said  to 
those  around  him,  who  were  attempting  to  save  his  life, 
tliat  all  efforts  would  be  fruitless,  and,  if  the  physicians 
prepared  an  antidote,  tliey  could  not  make  him  take  it ; 
tliat  "  he  heard  the  cholera  was  in  Quebec,  and,  being 
thoroughly  convinced   that   it  would  spread   over   the 
whole  continent  of  America,  he  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  not  suficring  an  attack  of  it  himself,  or 
seeing  his  wife  and  children  die  before  him.**     Unfor- 
tunately, too,  a  great  schism   prevailed   amongst   the 
medical  men,  who  were  either  jealous  of  each  otlicr*s 
practice,  or  disagreed  in   the  views  they  took  of  the 
disease.     The  board  of  health  refused  to  publish  the  re- 
ports of  cases  sent  in  by  an  eminent  practitioner  in  the 
city,  who  had  proceeded  to  Quebec  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  cholera  there,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
U.     This  so  incensed  him  that  he  withdrew  his  name 
from  amongst  the  members  composing  the  board ;  and, 
others  refusing  to  make  any  returns,  on  order  was  issued 
by  those  in  power  that  any  medical  man  who  did  not 
make  a  return  of  cases  should  be  fined  forty  dollars.     It 
was  hoped,  too,  that  the  fear  of  this  penalty  would  act  as 
a  check  upon  the  quack  doctors  (or  steam  doctors,  as 
the  Americans  call  them,)  who  flocked  into  the  city  from 
all  quarters,  and  put  in  practice  the  system  from  which 
they  derive  their  name — hot  baths  and  cayenne  pepper 
for  every  complaint,  from  a  cold  and  sore  throat  to  the 
yellow  fever. 

In  many  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  were  watered 
with  chloride  of  lime,  in  which,  as  an  antidote,  great  faith 
was  placed.  Upon  every  subject,  the  Americans  divide 
themselves  into  numerous  parties,  all  differing  in  some 
trifle  from  eacli  other;  upon  this  occasion  there  were  con- 
tagionists,  non-contagion ists,  contingent  contagionists, 
infectionista,  and  non-infectionists.  There  were  many 
who  asserted  that  the  disease  had  its  origin  in  the  air, 
and  that  if  a  piece  of  raw  meat  were  suspended  at  a  certain 
height  it  would  immediately  become  putrid.  The  experi- 
ment was  actually  tried  at  the  mast  head  of  a  ship  in  the 
harbour;  but,  upon  being  brought  down  again  in  a  few 
hours,  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  upon  the 
subject  were  much  disappointed  in  finding  it  in  the  same 
state  as  when  put  up.  Others  looked  for  the  origin  of 
the  disease  from  the  earth — the  water — the  comet ;  and  it 
was  even  gravely  asserted  tliat  the  sun  did  not  give  its 
customary  light  There  were  some  who  would  not  eat 
meat,  and  oUiors  who  would  not  eat  vegetables ;  some 
who  would  not  drink  any  thing  except  water,  and  others 
who  would  only  tztke  "  anti-cholera,**  as  they  termed 
brandy  and  port  wine.  The  temperate  soothed  their  fears, 
by  crying  out  that  only  the  dissolute  and  dirty  would  fall 
victims  to  it,  and  every  post  and  tree  in  the  city  was  la- 
belled with  "  Quit  dram-drinking  if  you  would  not  have 
the  cholera."  Those  who  had  b^n  in  the  habit  of  dram- 
drinking  were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed :  one  party  told 
them  they  were  certain  to  contract  the  disease,  and  an- 
other assured  them  that,  if  they  were  to  abstain  suddenly 
from  their  former  habits,  there  would  be  no  hope  fqr 
them  ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  would  be  bad  subjects  for 
it,  when  attacked.  Some  wore  for  clothing  warm ;  but  an 
alarm  was  immediately  given,  b^  the  opposite  party,  that 
excess  in  clothing  was  as  injurious  as  excess  in  drink- 
ing. It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  nearly  100,000  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  into  the  country,  and  many  of  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  medical  assistance  fell  victims  to  the 
disease,  which  they  might  probably  have  otherwise  es- 
caped. • 

The  second  evening  afler  my  return,  I  walked  down  to 
the  battery ;  and  although  it  was  a  most  bewitching  scene, 
as  the  sun  set  mildly  and  beautifully  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  and  the  bright  moon  rose  majestically 
in  the  deep  blue  sky,  still  only  a  stranger  or  two  were 
seen,  leaning  over  the  rails  at  the  edge  of  the  pier.  At 
last  I  caught  the  general  infection  of  mar  myself  (tliough 
I  had  oflen  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  ravages  of  the 
disease  in  other  lands,  without  any  such  sensation,)  and 
the  reflection  that  if  I  were  attacked  by  it  I  might  be 
carried  off  to  some  public  hospital,  imknown,  and  almost 
uncared  for,  made  me  think  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
remove  to,  a  healthier  port  of  tlie  country.  Curiosity 
alone  had  brought  me  to  New  York,  and  I  had  been 

*  A  story  of  this  kind  was  current  respecting  a  book- 
binder, but  it  afterwards  appeared  there  were  other  rea< 
•ons  for  his  committing  the  raah  actA- JSci. 


there  a  fortnight  already  without  any  probability  of  being 
gratified  with  a  sight  of  any  thing  interesting ;  two  gen- 
tiemeo,  whose  acquaintance  I  was  just  making,  were 
suddenly  carried  off  by  tlie  disease,  and  my  only  remaining 
friend  had  sailed  for  England :  1  tlierefore  determined  to 
continue  my  tour,  and,  if  possible,  return  at  a  busier 
and  gayer  time. 

CHAPTER  X. 

MRS.  TROLLOPE  AMD  BROTHER  JONATHAK. 

Mrs.  TroUope  states,  in  her  "  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Americans,"  that  much  angry  feeling  was  excited 
throughout  the  United  States  by  the  appearance  of  Cap- 
tain Hairs  travels  in  that  country ;  probably  but  little 
imagining  that  she  herself  as  an  authoiess  should  give 
such  umbrage  to  the  republicans,  and  that  tlie  gallant 
captain's  works  should  sink  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance before  her  lasliing  pen.  It  was  during  my  resi- 
dence in  New  York  that  her  first  publication  was  re- 
printed, and  the  commotion  it  created  amongst  the  good 
citizens  is  truly  inconceivable.  I'he  tariff  and  bank  bill 
were  alike  forgotten,  and  the  tug  of  war  was  hard,  whe- 
ther the  "  Domestic  Manners,"  or  the  cholera,  which 
burst  upon  them  simultaneously,  should  be  the  more 
engrossing  topic  of  conversation.  At  every  corner  of  the 
street,  at  the  door  of  every  petty  retailer  of  information 
for  the  people,  a  large  placard  met  the  eye  with,  "  For 
sale  here,  with  plates,  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, by  Airs.  Trollope."  At  every  table  d'h6te,  on  board 
of  every  steam  boat,  in  every  stage  coach,  and  in  all 
societies,  the  first  question  was,  ^*  Have  you  read  Mrs. 
TroUope  ?'*  And  one  half  tlie  people  would  be  seen  with 
a  red  or  blue  half  bound  volume  in  their  hand,  which 
you  might  vouch  for  being  tlie  odious  work ;  and  the 
more  it  was  abused  the  more  rapidly  did  tlie  printers 
issue  new  editions.  I  never  could  ascertain  the  reason 
why  tlie  American  edition  apiicared  without  the  name  of 
its  publisher:  whether  it  arose  from  the  fear  of  subjecting 
himself  to  serious  consequences  for  printing  a  work  which 
spoke  so  unfavourably  of  his  country,  or  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  publicly  acknowledging  the  preface,  in  which 
he  laboured  to  prove  that  Mrs.  TroUope  and  Captain 
"  All"  (as  he  was  facetiously  pleased  to  write  the  name, 
as  being  the  true  English  pronunciation)  were  one  and 
the  same  person, — an  opinion  which  soon  gained  ground, 
and  I  was  assured  by  many  inteUigent  people  that  there 
was  not  the  sUghtest  doubt  but  "  that  Captain  Hall  had 
written  every  word  of  it ;  Mrs.  TroUope  might  probably 
have  furnished  notes  for  it,  but  certainly  nothing  more;  no 
one  who  had  read  tlie  two  works,  and  observed  the  great 
similarity  of  expression  and  opinions,  could  for  a  moment 
doubt  tlie  author's  identity,  and  every  one  was  well  aware 
that  he  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Quarterly  Review." 
Never  were  two  poor  authors  so  abused :  every  news- 
paper for  two  months  teemed  with  some  violent  remarks, 
and  personalities,  which  were  substituted  for  refutations, 
thus  apparently  verifying  the  justice  of  the  saying,  tliat 

"  Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods  do ;" 

nor  was  this  kind  of  criticism  confined  merely  to  editors 
of  daily  newspapers;  but  even  people  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  literary  talent  fell  into  the  same  error. 
Mr.  Dunlap,  in  his  late  history  of  the  American  stage, 
confidently  states  that  Captain  HaU  was  the  author  of 
the  work  in  question ;  and  Mr.  Paulding,  who  ranks  high 
as  an  author  amongst  his  countrymen,  in  his  late  novel 
of  ^  Westward  Ho  !"  exerts  himself,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  hold  up  Captain  Hall  to  the  ridicule  of  the  Americans, 
merely  because  he  differs  in  opinion  from  them;  for- 
getting that 

"  Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own." 

I  sincerely  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  neither  he  nor 
Mrs.  Trollope  could  with  safety  make  their  personal  ap- 
pearance  again  in  the  United  States.  Never  was  there 
so  extremely  sensitive  a  person  as  broUier  Jonathan.  He 
lashes  himself  into  a  violent  rage,  if  any  one  doubts  that 
his  own  dear  land  is  not  the  abode  of  all  that  is  estimable. 
Mere  approval  will  not  do  for  him ;  it  must  be  the  most 
imqualified  approbation ;  and  he  thinks  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  consider  any  national  reflection  a  personal  in- 
sult, and  to  resent  it  accordingly.  Thus  it  has  ever  been 
in  his  wars  with  England,  which  were  carried  on  with 
greater  animosity  than  any  of  our  continental  struggles. 
Thus,  also,  (to  descend  to  minor  affairs,)  can  alone  be 
explained  their  conduct  towards  Kean,  Anderson,  and 
others,  where  the  whole  nation  resented  what  was  only 
a  private  quarrel. 


Although  I  afaouid  not  wish  to  identify  myidf  with 
Mrs.  Trollope's  opinions  and  sentimeoti,  iniauoch  u 
she  evidently  is  a  writer  who,  m  drawing  t  tolmUe 
likeness,  has  given  a  broad  caricature  of  the  AmcncuL 
and  most  unjustly  impressed  those  who  have  not  nsted 
the  United  States  with  the  imaginttion  that  no  gentle. 
men  are  to  be  met  with  there,  yet  I  mutt  think  her  **  Do. 
mestic  "Manners"  wiU  do  good  amongst  i  certain  eUstof 
people.     The  effects  bad  even  begun  to  show  themiehci 
before  I  quitted  the  country ;  and  1  record  the  ^viv 
anecdote,  in  order  that,  if  these  poor  pages  evermectt^ 
eye  of  the  witty  and  much  abused  autboreai,  the  ony 
congratulate  herself  on  having  already  worked  a  putiil 
reform.     When  Miss  Kemble  made  her  first  appeuam 
at  the  Park  theatre  in  New  York,  the  house  was  eioirded 
to  excess:  and  a  gentleman  in  the  boxes,  tonuognatf 
between  the  aets  of  the  play  to  speak  to  somecoetio 
sat  in  the  bench  behind  him,  displayed  rather  iMtof 
his  back  to  the  pit  than  was  thought  qnite  tt^km. 
I'his  was  no  socmer  observed  than  a  k>w  oiurarar  vm 
amongst  the  insulted  part  of  the  audience,  nhicb  jr. 
sently  burst  forth  into  loud  cries  of  **  Trollope !  Tii 
lope  .'"  **  turn  him    out,"  **  throw  him  over,"  kc^  vA 
continued  for  several  minutes,  accompanied  by  the  mt 
discordant  noises,  until  the  offending  ^rsoo  aasumdi 
less  objectionable  position.     I  will  be^  witness  tbtll 
have  frequently  seen  as  much  want  of  deconnn  in  tm 
theatres  as  I  ever  did  in  the  American ;  and  think  ^ 
our  bar  rooms  and  ordinaries  in  country  inns,  aul  pes. 
sengers  on  a  stage  coach,  might  with  as  mnch  justice  k 
taken  as  samples  by  which  a  foreigner  might  ibrm  hii 
estimate  of  English  gentlemen  as  the  inmates  of  staa 
vessels,  canal  boats,  and  lodging  houses,  shooM  tc  tl 
American  gentlemen.    That  the  Americans  gawi^ 
have  many  unpleasant  customs,  no  sensible  nsialk 
country  will  deny;  and  if  ringing  the  changes qps^ 
bacco  chewing  and  smoking,  dram  drinking,  aDdfe% 
perpetually  in  their  ears,  will  be  of  any  service touii 
working  a  reformation,  no  English  travelfcriiw 
spare  them  ;  and  no  man  could  have  more  strooflfo- 
pressed  his  abhorrence  of  such  filthy  habits  thml^ 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  States. 

Not  an  American,  let  him  be  yankee  or  southflK. 
from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  or  the  Mississippi,  M 
flatters  himself  that  he  speaks  more  correct  Englislitka 
we  illiterate  sons  of  the  mother  isde.    If  you  askaCfc 
nadian  in  what  part  of  the  giobe  the  purest  Freodi  ii 
spoken,  he  will  reply,  "  upon  the  shores  of  lbeS.La»^ 
rencc,"  and  assign  as  the  reason  for  such  being  the  cut 
that  a.  patois  was  introduced  in  the  old  country  whealb 
canaille  gained    the    ascendancy  during  the  reirdstis 
of  1792,  and  that  the  'xjrrect  language  fiiUing,  with  • 
princes  and  nobles,  Canada  alone,  which  has  not  bf 
subject  to  any  such  convulsions,  retains  the  kiigia^> 
its  original  purity.     Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  1 0 
frequently   told  by  casual    acquaintance  in  the  ^ 
"  Well,  1  should  have  imagined  you  to  bean  Anw* 
you  have  not  got  the  English  biogue^  and  aspnt** 
letter  h,  when  speaking."    And  once  1  was  adaifr* 
by  a  fellow  passenger  in  the  stage  coach  from  Aii^J 
to  Winchester,  "Really  I    should  never  law'^ 
you  to  be  from  the  old  country,  you  P"*'**!!^ 
words  so  well,  and  have  not  got  the  tum-vH^^  "* 
same  *•  turn-up-noee,"  somewhat  approachnl^^J^ 
is,  I  find,  one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  *W* 
man  in  American  eyes ;  and  they  apply  theter**^ 
ney"  as  indiscriminately  to  us  as  we  do  that  ii*}^^ 
to  them.    Whatever  may  be  their  opinion  of  the  m*** 
in  which  we  natives  of  Great  Britain  speak  ibp""^ 
tongue,  I  can  affirm  that  the  nasal  twang,  which  i^ 
cans  of  every  class  possess  in  some  degree,  is  very  fw 
and  disagreeable  to  the  ears  of  an  Englisbmao* 

CHAPTER  XI. 

LEAVE  NEW  YORK  FOR  BAaTPOBP. 

Taking  advasitage  of  a  bright  naomiiHf  son*  w*^ 
might  enjoy  a  view  of  surrounding  objects,  I  ^^^^^^ 
on  board  the  Superior  steam- vessel,  on  EaatRiwj 
Newhaven  in  Connecticnt.    I  departed  from  Nfl*  ^ 
rather  sootier  than  even  the  unheaJtliy  ^^  ^.'JjC 
would  have  urged,  being  fearfbl  that  if  I  rcmdnw  ^^ 
many  days  longer  an  opportunity  would  not  oc<* 
leaving  the  city,  as  many  steam-v^seis  had  disoont*^ 
making  their  usual  trips,  from  the  long  V»"^^ 
posed  upon  them  in  some  ports,  and  from  u»«  **^**?L 
the  number  of  passengers.  The  roost  oonspicooui  o^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  East  Riv«r  are  the  two  ^^ 
buUdings  of  the  Ahnshouse  at  Befle-Voe,  which  f^ 
from  ISOO  to  1500  inmates.    Amongst  them  the  cB^ 
was  making  most  fri|^it^  ravafes,  prindptilyovv? 
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the  impaired  constitution  of  the  patients;  and  at  this  time 
upwards  of  thirty  were  dying  daily. 

A  short  distance  fiirther  a  penitentiary  is  erecting  upon 

an  island,  lor  the  confinement  of  prisoners  under  sentence 

of  two  years  or  a  less  period.    It  is  a  very  narrow,  long, 

iaMelesa  piece  of  architecture,  with  two  wings,  so  closely 

stodded  with  innumerable  windows  (no  broader  than  the 

loop-holes  of  an  old  castle)  as  to  give  it  a  most  ungrace- 

fill  appearance.    Its  future  occupants  were  busily  cm- 

ployed  in  its  construction;  and  were  closely  watched  by 

an  orerseer,  who  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  upon  a  loily 

wooden  platform,  lest  any  one  should  attempt  to  escape 

into  the  bushes.    Opposite  to  the  upper  end  of  the  island 

fae  some  handsome  country  residences  on  the  mainland; 

4Uid  also  the  entrance  to  Hell-Gate,  or,  as  in  this  age  of 

refinement  it  is  called,  Hurl-Grate.     It  being  ebb  tide,  the 

crater  was  rushing  with  great  violence  over  the  Hog's 

j^sLck  and  Gridiron,  and  U)iling  and  tossing  about  in  a 

yfiirioos  trouble  in  the  Pot  and  Frying  Pan.  These  eddies 

Jbttve  been  most  aptly  named,  and  were  to  be  distinguish- 

/«d  at  a  great  distance :  they  act  in  part  as  a  guard  against 

\he  eoitranoe  of  vessels  into  the  harbour,  and  batteries 

were  also  erected  some  few  years  since  on  the  points  of 

land  wiiicb  fi>rm  the  gate,  to  make  the  pass  more  secure. 

.  •:    The  depth  of  water  is  ample,  as  two  French  ships  of  war, 

whfli  blockaded  by  the  British  off  New  York  in  1810, 

^  made  their  escape  through  the  gate  into  the  Soimd.    It  is 

.^  c  dangerous  and  intricate  navigation  for  sailing  craft  at 

,     all  times  of  tide,  and  part  of  a  small  vessel  was  visible 

above  the  water  when  we  ran  through,  and  was  lying  on 

_:_  aome  hoge  masses  of  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  gate.     It 

,,  as  in  contemplation  to  excavate  a  canal  across  the  penin- 

-   aula,  from  Pot  to  Hallet*s  Cove,  of  sufficient  depth  to  ad- 

.    mit  linc-of-battlo  ships;  tlie  estimated   expense   being 

About  150,000  dollars  for  a  canal  of  twenty-eight  feet  in 

-depth  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  hreadtb  at 

the  top. 

After  rmmizigthirty  miles  amongst  innumerable  islands, 
'  and  keepiag  along  the  continent  shore,  the  Sound  be- 
i^eaoieso  broad  that  Long  Island  was  but  indistinctly  seen. 
Having  touched  at  several  small  towns,  we  arrived  at 
-Heirhaven,  eighty-six  miles  from  New  York,  in  six  hours 
,   Jtid  a  halC  The  town,  having  some  high  bluff  rocks  rising 
^    il  the  back  of  it,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  con- 
[  liderable  extent,  which  affords  an  excellent  shelter  ftom 
.    fee  9ea,  and  a  small  battery,  dignified  by  the  appellation 
,   if  Foort  Hale,  occupies  a  pomt  about  two  miles  up  the  bay. 
HThen  within  half  a  mile  of  the  pier,  the  steamer  was 
boarded  by  a  health  officer,  who  expressed  himself  satis- 
Bed  ^with  the  captain's  word  that  there  were  no  cholera 
JBses  on  board;  so,  being  permitted  to  land,  I  proceeded 
A  a  Ixotel  in  a  large  square  called  the  Green,  about  three 
IDarCj^rs  of  a  mile  m  circumference.  It  has  three  churches 
B  a  1  ine  near  the  centre  of  it,  and  at  a  short  distance  in 
inothMcr  line  a  state  house  (which  is  almost  a  fac  simile  of 
itte  I*"  hikdelphia  bank)  and  a  methodist  chapel;  while  the 
oppo^aite  nde  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  large  brick 
builfSings  of  ^  Yale  College.    The  square,  as  also  the 
stree-  tsof  tiie  town  (which  contains  11,000  inhabitants) 
arc  pointed  with  fine  elm  trees,  which  keep  them,  how- 
erer^      exceedingly  wet  and  dirty.    The  college  has  four 
hoose:^  ^  the  lodging  of  the  students,  two  diapels,  and 
1  Ijessum,  (in  which  are  tlie  recitation  rooms,)  and  pos- 
waaes  axi  excellent  library.    It  was  commenced  in  1700, 
-if  the  recommendation  of  eleven  of  the  principal  minis- 
jers  o€  neighbouring  towns,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
idopt  each  measures  as  they  should  deem  fit  for  the  re- 
flation  of  the  college.     Its  first  commencement  was 
heU  at  Saybrook  in  1702,  and  removed  to  Newhaven  in 
1 717.     Tlie  Hon.  Elihu  Yale,  Governor  of  the  East  India 
'k>mpany,  being  its  principal  benefactor,  his  name  was 
->catoinred  upon  it     It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  col- 
.c^es  in  the  States,  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  young 
men  study  at  it. 

T*he  Green  was  used  as  a  burial  ground  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town  in  1638  until  the  year  1796,  when  a 
cometery  was  marked  out  in  the  northwestern  suburbs, 
and  the  grave  stones  were  removed  there  in  1821.  It  con- 
tains about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and  is  [Wanted  thickly 
vrith  poplars  and  weeping  willows,  which  well  accord  with 
the  numerous  obelisks  and  columns  of  black  and  white 
marble  that  distinguish  the  graves. 

J3^fre«ii  two  and  three  miles  firom  the  town,  there  is  a 
jamkjBt  raanu&ctory,  established  by  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  a 
overnm^nt  oontratStor,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
rHicVi  enapties  itself  into  the  Dragon^  a  fine  winding  river 
vitb.  \ovr  banks  and  rich  salt  meadows  on  its  margin ;  and 
rather  nearer  the  town  is  a  pretty  mansion,  the  residence 
pf  M.r»  flillhouse.  The  frame-houses  on  the  outskirts  of 
^ewrhav^en  are  distinguished  (or  neatness,  and,  on  the 


whole,  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  towns 
in  the  States. 

Leaving  Newhaven  in  one  of  four  coaches,  filled  with 
passengers  who  had  made  their  escape  from  New  York, 
we  travelled  rapidly  over  a  tolerably  good  road  to  the 
pretty  little  town  of  Meriden,  which  has  several  block-tm 
manufiictories  in  its  vicinity;  and  thence  to  Berlin,  a  long 
straggling  town,  seven  miles  farther:  we  were  but  fifty 
minutes-~quito  an  era  in  American  driving.  It  was  very 
evident,  from  the  coachman*s  nonchalance,  that  we  were 
now  in  the  genuine  Yankee  country.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men, an  inside  passen£rer,  told  him  to  mount  his  box  and 
move  on,  as  he  was  loitering  at  a  tavern  door,  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  conversing  quietly  with  a  brother  whip,  but 
w^lknswered  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, as  follows: — ^'*  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry;  we  take  it 
easy  in  this  port  of  the  world,  I  guess;  and,  I  declare,  it 
ain't  four  o^clock  yet — that's  a  rac."  But  I  acquit  the 
man  of  intentional  rudeness,  as  I  sat  on  the  box  with  him, 
and  found  him  both  civil  and  obliging,  pointing  out  every 
object  of  interest  as  we  went  along;  and,  dormg  my  tra- 
vels afterwards  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  by  the  coaches, 
I  never  found  them  otiienvise.  Upon  first  landing  in  the 
country,  such  roughness  of  manner  is  mistaken  for  in- 
solence. 

In  England  we  are  apt  to  designate  all  Americans  as 
Yankees,  whether  they  are  bom  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Louisiana,  or  frozen  up  five  months  in  the  year  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  name,  correctly 
speaking,  is  applicable  only  to  the  natives  of  the  New 
England  states,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Union.  The 
southern  states  call  all  their  countrymen  who  reside  north 
of  the  Potomac  Yankees.  The  middle  states,  including 
New  York,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  &.C.,  push  the  odious 
appellation  off  their  shoulders  on  to  their  more  nortliern 
brethren,  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  country  lying  to 
the  east  of  the  river  Hudson;  while  they,  not  being  able 
to  put  it  upon  the  New  Brunswickers,  who  have  their 
own  proper  by-name,  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
wear  the  title  with  a  good  grace,  frequently  prefacing  the 
conversation  with  "  We  Yankees  are  a  curious  'quisitive 
set,  ain't  we?"  And  (that  being  granted)  make  a  dead 
point  at  all  your  secrets.  Knickerbocker  tells  us  tliat 
"  the  name  of  Yankees,  which  in  the  Mais-Tchusaeg  (or 
Massachusett  longuagc)  signifies  silent  meiXj'*  was  a 
waggish  appellation  bestowed  by  the  aborigines  of  the 
land  upon  the  first  settlers,  who  kept  up  such  a  joyful 
clamour,  for  the  space  of  one  whole  year  afler  their  arri- 
val  in  America,  "that  they  frightened  every  bird  and 
beast  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  completely  dumb- 
founded certain  fish,  which  abound  on  their  coast,  that 
they  have  been  called  dumb-Jish  ever  since.'*  Other  au- 
thorities say,  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  "  English." 
The  Yankees  differ  much  in  personal  appearance  and 
disposition  from  the  southerners:  the  latter,  like  their 
climate,  are  fiery,  warm-hearted,  and  generous,  and  dis- 
play a  greater  respect  for  the  customs  of  the  mother 
country  than  the  former,  who  are  cool  speculators,  intent 
upon  gain  alone.  But  little  good- will  exists  between  these 
two  portions  of  the  Union,  their  interests  in  mercantile 
matters  so  directly  clashing,  and  what  (like  the  tariff)  is 
a  safeguard  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  north  is  little 
better  than  ruin  to  the  south.  I  thought  that  the  south- 
erner had  generally  a  fresher  colour,  and  was  of  a  stouter 
habit  of  body,  than  the  Yankee,  who  is  well  described  in 
the  words  of  his  own  national  melody : — 


**  A  Yankee  boy  is  trim  and  tall. 
And  never  over  fat,  sir, 

He*s  always  out  on  training-day. 

Commencement,  or  election ; 
At  truck  and  trade  he  knows  the  way 

Of  thriving  to  perfection. 

Yankee  doodle  dandy,*'  &c 

Haymg  gained  an  eminence  four  miles  from  Hartford, 
we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  town  with  its  numerous 
domes,  the  passing  sails  upon  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
the  light  yellow  corn-fields  covering  the  whole  extent  of 
the  valley  to  a  range  of  forest-crowned  hills,  twenty  miles 
distant  Passing  the  Insane  Asylum,  a  plain  but  neat 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  we  drove  up  to  the 
City  Hotel,  situated  in  a  small  square  opposite  the  State 
House,  and  kept  by  a  most  attentive  landlord. 

I  had  but  just  stepped  off  the  coach,  and  seen  my  bag- 
gage fairly  housed,  when  hearing  drums  at  a  distance,  I 
widked  to  the  comer  of  the  street,  and  saw  the  students 
of  the  college,  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  number, 
equipped  as  archers,  with  light  green  frocks,  white  trow- 
sers,  green  bonnets,  and  ostrich  feathers,  marching  down 
it;  their  officers  distinguished  by  wearing  a  sword  and 


sash.  The  whole  body  had  a  very  neat  and  striking  ap. 
pcarance;  each  archer  carried  a  long  bow  in  hi»  hand,  and 
a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back.  I  could  have  almost  fan- 
cied myself  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  or  Merry  Sherwood, 
instead  of  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  yery  last  sight  I  should  have  expected  would 
have  been  a  company  of  archers  in  Lincoln  green. 

During  the  night  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given,  which  im- 
mediately set  every  bell  in  church  and  chapel  ringing, 
and  a  night-capped  head  was  protruded  from  every  win- 
dow in  the  street,  vociferating  *^fire!  fire !"  so  loudly  that 
I  at  first  conceived  it  must  be  in  the  hotel,  and,  but  halfl 
awake,  sprang  out  of  bed  in  double-quick  time,  whereas 
it  was  quite  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
engines  rolled  and  thundered  over  the  rough  pavement  in 
quick  succession,  and,  instead  of  being  drawn  by  horses, 
men  and  boys,  who  volunteered  their  servicoi  for  the  mora 
sake,  I  believe,  of  increasing  the  uproar,  were  yoked  to 
them ;  while  the  superintendents,  who  continued  shouting 
through  their  long  tin  trumpets  to  urge  tliem  on,  pro- 
duced a  most  hideous  noise,  a  ^  clangor  tubarum,"  whidi 
would  have  broken  the  charm  ot  the  Seven  Sleepers 
themselves,  or  aroused  the  giants  from  any  enchanted 
castle  in  Christendom.  Thanks,  however,  to  my  scaling 
tlie  iiills  at  Newhaven,  I  was  soon  again  in  a  sound 
slumber. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  I  attended  service  at 
the  protestant  episcopal  church,  which  was  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  solid  architecture  I  had  seen.  Being  built  eii  a 
dark  coloured  stone  in  imitation  of  the  Gothic  style,  it 
already  possessed  a  venerable  and  antique  air,  which  the 
brick  churches  and  white  painted  wooden  towers  will  not 
acquire  in  less  than  a  century.  The  tower  was  not  finish- 
ed, but,  when  carried  to  the  height  intended,  it  will  be- 
come a  ffreat  ornament  to  the  town,  and  a  monument  of 
the  spirit  of  the  congregation,  who  erected  it  entirely  by 
private  subscription.  Most  of  the  American  diurches 
have  their  towers  at  the  eastern  end,  which  is  a  great  de- 
traction to  their  interior  beauty,  from  not  having  the 
large,  light,  chancel  window,  which  is  found  in  all  Eng- 
lish religious  edifices;  and  none  of  them  possesses  that 
air  of  solidity  without,  or  solemn  grandeur  within,  which 
distinguishes  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Uie  old  world. 
The  inhabitants  of  Hartford  appear  strictly  attentive  to 
their  religious  observances.  There  are  nine  or  ten 
churches  to  8500  inhabitants ;  and,  on  walking  out  in  the 
afternoon,  there  was  literally  not  one  person  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets.  Feeling  rather  ashamed  at  being  apparently 
the  only  absentee  from  divine  service,  I  proceeded  a  short 
distance  out  of  the  town  to  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
which  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
States,  and  is  partly  conducted  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  afflicted  himself  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  building  is  a  very  extensive  one,  situated  on  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  town,  and  generally  contains 
from  sixty  to  seventy  inmates.  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon, 
and  as  I  sat  upon  the  grass,  gazing  upon  the  town  and 
river  beneath,  whence  neither  the  hum  of  voices  nor  the 
sound  of  any  one  stirring  arose,  and  not  a  living  being 
was  even  to  be  seen  crossing  the  long  straight  streets,  or 
standing  at  a  door  or  window,  I  thought  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  a  day  so  truly  set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest,  nor 
one,  I  would  believe,  so  strictly  kept. 

In  October,  1687,  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  Governor  of 
the  New  England  states  (who  committed  so  many  arbi- 
trary acts  during  his  administration,)  proceeded  to  Hart- 
ford with  a  detachment  of  troops,  and,  entering  the  house 
of  assembly  when  in  session,  demanded  the  charter  of 
Connecticut,  declaring  the  colonial  government  to  be  de- 
posed ;  the  assembly  protracted  the  debates  till  evening, 
when  the  charter  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and,  at  a  pro* 
concerted  signal,  the  lights  being  extinguished,  a  Captain 
Wadsworth,  seizing  the  charter,  sprung  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and,  under  cover  of  the  dark  night,  secreted  it  in 
the  hollow  of  an  oak,  where  it  lay  concealed  for  several 
years,  until  the  accession  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  when  tlie  colonists  re- 
sumed their  charter,  which  continued  in  force  until  1818, 
when  they  adopted  a  new  constitution.  The  old  house  of 
assembly  is  still  pointed  out  in  rear  of  the  episcopal 
chnrch,  and  the  charter  oak  retains  its  fine  broad-spread- 
ing branches  in  front  of  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Mr. 
Wyllis,  at  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  Con- 
necticut river,  on  whose  right  bank  the  town  stands,  is 
about  three  hundred  yards  broad,  and  connected  with  the 
large  manufacturing  village  of  East  Hartford,  one  mile 
distant,  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches,  at  which  the  sloop 
navigation  ceases.  The  town  would  be  a  very  handsome 
one,  if  a  little  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  streets;  but,  like  most  American  towns,  the  dirt 
was  six  inches  deep  in  them.    Grass,  rank  docks,  and 
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other  weeds,  were  grrowing  on  every  aide  of  the  State 
Hooso  and  one  half  9ie  square^  which  was  cut  up  in  every 
direction,  after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  by  deep  ruts  and 
iunnmerable  water-courses. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

LEAVE  HARTFORD— PROVIDKNCE BOSTON. 

Proceeding  in  the  coach  from  Hartford  across  the  Con- 
necticut  river,  we  passed  over  an  undulating  country  to 
Mansfield,  twenty -four  miles  distant,  where  a  silk  factory 
has  been  lately  established.  Much  silk  is  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  village,  the  worms  being  kept  m  long  sheds 
neatly  arranged  with  shelves;  and  the  mulberry-trees  in 
every  direction  were  laden  with  the  young  guardians  of 
the  msects  picking  the  leaves.  From  this  place  we  en- 
tered a  more  hilly  country,  the  face  of  which  was  densely 
covered  with  rocks  and  large  stones.  Where  fields  had 
been  cleared,  they  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  acres 
in  extent,  enclosed  with  stone  fences,  and  for  fortv  miles 
the  scenery  much  resembled  many  parts  of  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire.  Manu&ctories  of  various  kinds  were  scat- 
tered thickly  upon  every  stream ;  and,  at  the  pretty  little 
▼illacfe  of  Scituatc,  a  very  extensive  comb  establishment, 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  workmen,  had  been 
lately  opened  with  every  prospect  of  success.  The  state 
of  Connecticut,  though  possessing  a  soil  generally  fertile, 
increases  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  more  slowly 
than  any  other  in  the  Union,  thirty  years  only  giving  an 
addition  of  38,000  people.  This  has  arisen  from  so  many 
of  the  young  men  migrating  to  the  western  regions,  it 
being  said  uiat  this  state  and  the  neighbouring  one  oft  election.    It  was  one  in  which  great  interest  was  taken. 


the  time  I  was  in  the  state,  and  the  voting  was  vtea  voce. 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  kept  very  clean,  and  the  pri- 
vate'dwellings  are  generally  remaricably  neat  and  ele- 
gant The  Arcade  is  also  a  handsome  structure,  nearly 
250  feet  in  length,  with  two  fronts  supported  by  six  mas- 
sive  columns  of  granite,  the  shaft  of  each  being  a  single 
block  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  in- 
terior consists  of  three  tiers  of  shops,  and  the  balconies 
are  protected  by  a  highly  ornamented  iron  balustrade. 

During  my  stay  in  Providence,  a  steamer  arrived  from 
New  York  with  passengers,  who  had  not  been  allowed  to 
land  at  Newport  on  the  sea-coast,  nor  would  the  authori- 
ties permit  them  to  enter  Providence,  imless  they  per- 
formed quarantine  three  days;  but  gave  them  full  per- 
mission  at  the  same  time  to  land  elsewhere  on  the  rivtr's 
banks,  on  condition  that  tliey  did  not  enter  the  town  in 
less  than  ten  days,  which  if  they  set  aside,  they  would  be 
subject  to  a  heavy  penalty,  whereas  I  had  entered  by  land 
without  any  questions  being  asked,  or  any  one  appearing 
to  trouble  himself  about  the  stage-coach  passengers. 

The  road  from  Providence  to  Bristol,  at  the  head  of  the 
Naraganset  bay,  is  through  a  pleasing  open  country;  but 
the  crops  every  where  appeared  exceedingly  poor :  many 
indeed  were  scarcely  worth  gathering,  and  would  appa- 
rently not  yield  more  than  six  bushels  per  acre.  The 
principal  produce  of  tlie  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Bristol  was  onions,  which  are  shipped  off  in  vast  quanti- 
ties to  New  York  and  other  large  poits  in  the  States. 
Though  the  day  I  travelled  between  tlie  towns  was  a  fine 
hay-making  day,  yet  the  road  was  thronged  with  the 
farmers  who  were  riding  in  to  vote  for  tbo  governor's 


Massachusetts  send  a  greater  proportion  across  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains  than  any  other.  After  a  tedious  jour- 
ney of  fifteen  hours,  we  arrived  at  Providence,  pleasantly 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  On 
the  eastern  bank,  it  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
heights  which  run  parallel  with  the  stream,  and  upon  the 
summit  of  them  are  the  two  large  tasteless  buildings  of 
the  Brown  University.  An  Englishman's  ideas  of  a  col- 
lege are  associated  with  cloisters,  antique  piles,  and  black- 
lettered  volumes,  and  he  would  fix  the  seat  of  the  genius 
of  learning  in  some  venerable  pile  of  building  which  pos- 
■essed  an  air  of  grandeur.  Ho  could  scarce  reconcile  to 
himself  a  four-storied,  red-painted  biick  house  as  her 
abode;  and  would  pardcm  her  for  taking  alarm  and  fleeing 
from  such  a  spot,  where  too  her  votaries  are  distinguished 
by  no  classical  garb.  I  believe  it  is  rather  the  case  with 
this  college,  which  does  not  bear  so  high  a  name  as  that 
at  Hartford  or  Ncwhavcn,  or  Cambridge;  but,  of  all  tlie 
public  buildings  in  America,  1  thought  the  colleges  were 
the  most  tasteless. 

Steam-vessels  and  sloops  navigate  the  river  up  to  the 
bridges  which  connect  the  two  towns ;  where  the  stream 
is  considerably  contracted  by  the  piers  which  have  been 
thrown  out,  but  immediately  above  them  it  expands  again 
into  a  fine  cove  or  bay  of  half  a  mile  in  width,  with  neat 
houses  encircling  it.  The  town,  containing  between  16,000 
and  17,000  inhabitants,  is  a  manufacturing  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  printed  crolicoes  of  very  durable 
colours  are  struck  off.     In  the  cotton  works  many  very 
young  children  are  employed;  but  there  were  projiositions 
(as  in  England,  by  Mr.  Sadler)  to  limit  tbo  number  of 
working  hours.    At  Pawtucket,  four  miles  from  the  town 
on  the  Seek  honk  river,  there  are  twelve  cotton,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  mills.     I  walked  there  over  the  most  pass- 
able road  I  had  as  yet  seen,  and  saw  many  wagons  laden 
with  the  raw  material,  which  had  been  landed  at  Provi- 
dence, on  their  way  to  the  flourishing  manufactories.   A 
large  new  almshouse  is  situated  upon  the  same  range  of 
hills  as  the  college,  built  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Dexter,  a 
second  Mr.  Girard,  who  also  bequeathed  an  extensive 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  for  some  other  charitable 
purpose,  and  a  fine  plot  of  land  to  be  used  as  a  public  pa- 
rade ground.    The  town  is  the  most  extensive  one  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  first  settled  in  1636,  by 
Roger  Williams,  a  minister  of  Salem  in  Massachusetts, 
from  which  colony  he  had  been  banished  on  account  of|  was  obstinate  and 
heretical  opinions;  the  person  who  was  appointed  to  dis- 
pute with  him  before  the  general  court,  being  unable  to 
convince  him,  he  was  sentenced  to  depart  out  of  the  ju- 
risdiction within  six  weeks,  and  removed  with  his  family 
to  Mooshawsic,  where  he  commenced  a  plantation,  and 
called  it  Providence.  Visiting  England  eight  years  after- 
wards, he  obtained  a  free  charier  of  incorporation  for 
Providence  and  Rhode  Island  plantations,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  commenced  by  William  Coddington  in  1638; 
and  in  1 663  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  them  by 
Charles  II.,  which  governs  the  state  to  this  day,  there  be- 
ing no  vrritten  constitution  as  in  the  other  states  of  the 
Union.  The  election  for  governor  was  taking  place  daring 


there  being  three  candidates  fur  the  office  (one  of  whom 
was  supported  by  the  anti-masons;)  and  it  bein^  requisite 
that  the  successful  one  should  have  a  mnjority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes,  the  two  former  elections  had  failed, 
and  I  saw  afterwards  by  the  public  prints  that  even  the 
third,  and,  I  believe,  the  fourth,  had  also  been  unsuccess- 
ful  in  appointing  one. 

The  island  is  hilly,  but  all  the  ground  is  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  and  there  are  many  large  and  excellent  farms 
scattered  on  the  sides  of  the  road.  The  one  which  had 
attained  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  was  the  property 
of  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  settled  there  only 
a  few  years,  and  had  chosen  a  pretty  retired  spot,  near 
the  water's  edge,  for  his  house  imd  gardens.  Twelve 
miles  from  the  ferry,  we  arrived  witlun  sight  of  New- 
port, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  ;  it  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  an  eminence  rising  gradually  from  the  head 
of  a  circular  bay,  which  affords  a  most  capacious  and 
excellent  harbour.  Just  as  we  arrived  at  some  old-fash- 
ioned and  dirty,  but  picturesque,  windmilb  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  town,  a  rope  stretched  across  the  road,  with 
a  sentry  box  at  one  end  of  it,  and  two  citizens  on  guard 
with  large  pine  sticks  in  their  hands,  brought  us  to  a 
halt,  and  one  of  them  began  to  cross-examine  me  (being 
the  only  passenger)  with  the  air  of  a  man 


**  Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority," 

as  to  where  I  came  from ;  and,  upon  hearing  I  had  quit- 
ted New  York  six  days  pre\iouslv,  he  informed  me  that 
I  could  not  enter  Newport  until  1  had  been  ten  days  ab- 
sent from  that  city.  All  my  remonstrances  that  I  had 
travelled  through  two  entire  states,  and  visited  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  them  since  I  had  left  it,  without  any  ob- 
jections being  raised,  were  of  no  avail.  He  proffered  me 
a  Testament,  saying,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  pass 
me  in,  if  I  would  Uke  an  oatii  that  I  had  been  absent 
the  length  of  time  required ;  which  begging  to  decline 
doing,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  jump  off  tlie  coach, 
which  immediately  proceeded  into  the  town.  Tlie  citi- 
zen sentry  then  produced  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper  on  which 
he  requested  me  to  write  my  name  and  place  of  abode. 
I  then  sounded  him,  to  discover  whether  he  would  allow 
mo  to  walk  through  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
it,  promising  that  I  would  return  again  in  three  hours ; 
but  the  law  of  parole  was  quite  unintelligible  to  him  :  he 

faithful  to  his  trust,  saying  that,  for 
his  own  part,  ^  he  did  not  fear  me  :  he  would  as  soon 
sleep  with  me  as  not;  but  the  inhabitants— old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  were  tamationly  frightened." 
I  thanked  him  for  his  good  will,  and  began  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  outskirts  of  the  place  over  a  stone  wall  which 
flanked  the  road :  but  I  suppose  he  imagined  I  had  some 
intention  of  skulking  in  during  the  night ;  for  he  hinted 
slightly  that  tliere  was  a  penalty  of  100  dollars  if  any 
one  was  discovered  entering  the  town  privily.  A  crowd 
of  men  and  boys  had  begun  to  collect  by  this  time,  and, 
thinking  it  more  than  probable  that  they  might  hunt  me 
down  as  they  would  a  mad  dog,  I  began  to  retrace  my 
steps  towards  Bristol    After  proce^ng  a  mile  upon 


the  road,  I  turned  across  the  fields  to  an  old  redoobl  on 
tlie  summit  of  a  hiU,  which  overlooked  the  bay,  uwi  bi» 
down  to  admire  the  scene,  the  beuitj  of  wbidi  mifht 
probably  have  been  heightened  fi^m  the  circuiMUnttrf 
my  not  being  allowed  to  take  a  closer  lurvcy  of  it  It 
had  been  a  kind  of  promised  land  to  me  fi^om  the  time  I 
had  quitted  New  York ;  and  I  had  thooghl  with  pkt 
sure  of  treading  over  the  spots  whidi  had  been  tk 
scenes  of  so  much  real  as  well  as  fictitious  life.  T\g 
town  appeared  calculated  for  6000  or  7000  inhabitub, 
and  built  round  a  circular  bay,  fronting  the  MoUnrat 
the  houses  rising  iu  amphitheatrical  form  from  the  wuq 
up  to  the  summit  of  a  range  of  heights,  which  ikiited 
the  bay  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  disUnce,  while,  on  tb 
various  points  and  headlands,  the  lofty  white  oolooautf 
the  light-houses  reared  themselves  on  high,  and  mrr 
commanding  position  was  covered  with  dark  fimby 
batteries  and  forts.    The  distant  hills  on  the  o^ 
side  of  the  bay  were  dimmed  with  that  light  baxnf». 
culiar  to  southerly  winds  in  a  warm  climate,  and,  om 
and  above  them,  might  be  seen  the  dark  Uoe  vmi 
fading  away  in  the  dislanoe,  until  both  sea  and  iky  vcr 
blended  into  one.    The  very  redoubt  upon  which  ly 
taken  my  station  had  been  in  turn  posMiMd  by  c». 
tending  armies ;  and  every  foot  of  ground,  at  &r  u  tke 
eye  could  reach,  had  been  severely  oonteited.  It  ws 
here  that  the  British  army,  under  ^reneral  Pigot,  mifii 
have  been  captured,  but  ror  the  want  of  energy  co  tb 
part  of  the  French  Admiral  D*Estaing,  who  &i)edto» 
operate  in  the  attack  of  the  American  General  SoiiifB 
in  August  1778.    The  same  bay,  too,  had  been  the  pn 
cipal  scene  in  the  •♦  Red  Rover,"  one  of  Cooper'iiD* 
interesting  novels ;  and  now  there  were  twoTOR^M 
ing  at  andior  in  it,  which,  though  probably  not  pani. 
ing  so  much  attraction  as  the  I^ver^s  ship  andtirib 
tol  merchantman,  were  by  no  means  devoid  (fisol 
One  of  them  was  a  packet  ship  which  had  tMbm 
New  York  only  a  few  days  previously,  bound  fcrbwft 
with  a  cargo  of  cotton,  and  many  passengen;  klU 
taken  fire  at  sea,  and   put  into  Newport  for  aaiitm 
Arriving  there  after  the  cargo  had  been  onfirctfca 
hours,  the  inhabitants  with  the  same  feeling  of  hoosi; 
which  induced  them  to  arrest  travellers  in  their  pnpa 
by  land,  would  not  allow  a.  single  passenger  to  oonK  b 
shore,  though  there  had  not  been  any  symptoms  vbit 
ever  of  disuse  on  board,  bat  solely  because  thcv  hxi*A 
been  ten  days  absent  firom  New  York.    They  Wfao* 
ever,  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  sufficient  good Icti 
ing  still  remaining  to  attend pt  extinguishing  the  finNiH 
several  engines  l^ng  put  on  board  lighters,  six  fett^ 
water  was  thrown  into  the  hold,  the  passengen  tof 
rescued  from  the  suffocating  heat  by  a  brig  which » 
ceived  them  on  board.    A  few  days  after,  a  steamer  t 
rived  from  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  towing  the  iujoR^ 
vessel  back  again  to  port ;  luid,  her  fuel  being  exioB^  ' 
the  crew  were  not  allowed  to  land  at  Newport  for  i  ^ 
supply.    To  this  conduct,  that  at  Ncwhaven  mjfon 
as  a  set-off,  where  the  g^tes  were  open  to  ewj  ^^ 
and  the  ladies,  with  that   chariUble  feeling  6i  fi^ 
American  females  are  so  distinguished,  seot  opn'^' 
1200  suits  of  clotlies,  in  addition  to  a  sumo^siBrr.^ 
tlie  use  of  the  poor  people  at  Montreal,  in  l0eCali^^ 
upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  disease  iatial^- 

The  surrounding  country  is  rather  deviiA^i  WM 
complaint  which  a  traveller  will  not  oftai  htwtoi»» 
in  America,  but  so  many  are  rising  up  roond  the  f^ 
residences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  that  in  ife«!* 
it  will  be  a  most  attractive  place.  After  maknij  <t^* 
two  almost  ineffectual  attempts  at  taking  a  skdcbcit' 
town,  against  which  I  believe  there  was  neither  pusf 
penalty  attached,  I  again  rose,  having  rested  ^V^f 
two  hours  in  gazing  upon  the  scene,  and,  re?*"'ij[T 
road,  proceeded  on  my  journey,  almost  wicked*^ 
to  wish  that  the  cholera  might  pay  the  J"'**^^ 
Newport  a  visit,  in  return  for  their  mhospitahfc  cotfUJ 
to  travellers,  and  those  who  were  seeking  •  J^. 
refuge.  After  a  hot  walk  of  six  miles,  I  mixtd  toflj 
sunset  at  a  small  tavern  on  the  road-side,  where  I  «• 
obtain  a  supper  and  a  bed.  ,  ^ 

The  following  mornuig,  the  19th  o^^^^I'^^^ 
coach  and  proceeded  through  the  village  oi  ^"'^^ 
(where  some  coal  mines  had  been  worked,  the  V^^ 
year,  but  which  were  closed  again,  l*»c  prodace^, 
only  a  sort  of  anthracite  or  worst  description  w  «■ 
to  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  ishmd.  Keeping  v^ 
narrow  neck  of  land,  which  is  overflowed  at  ^P""^  ^■ 
we  crossed  the  Seaconnet  to  the  mainland,  by  •  P*^ 

*  A  confirmed  punster  might  pretend  to  ^^^^'> 
tenant  called  anthracite  the  •*  worst  dcw^riptka  oi  a^ 
because,  it  will  not  **Coke:* 
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600  yards  in  length,  with  a  drawbridge  in  the  centre  for 
the  navigation  of  yesseis  into  Mount  Hope  Bay.    To 
gfnard  the  pass,  a  small  block^house  and  breastwork  have 
been  thrown  up  at  the  Rhode  Island  end  of  the  pier ;  and 
the  heights  above  the  small  village,  at  the  opposite  side, 
are  covered  with  old  revolutionary  redoubts.  Aflcr  ascend- 
ing these  heights,  a  splendid  view  presents  itself  of 
Mount  Hope,  the  numerous  creeks  and  rivulets  of  Nara- 
g^anset  Bay,  the  town  of  Bristol,  with  many  villages  and 
white  cottages  interspersed  amongst  the  trees,  the  coun- 
try for  a  dMtance  of  fifiy  miles  ^ing  varied  with  every 
kind   of  landscape.    From   the  Seaconnet,  we  passed 
through  a  broken  and  uninteresting  country,  to  tlie  small 
town  of  Hverton,  where  are  manufactories  of  printed 
calicoes ;  and  a  few  miles  farther  to  Fall  River,  another 
manufacturing  place  of  flourishing  appearance.    By  the 
time  we  had  arrived  there,  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  so 
oppressive  that  I  sought  shdter  from  its  rays  within  .the 
coach,  and  though  were  were  nine  inside  passengers, 
having  secured  a  seat  near  the  window,  renewed  my  ex- 
amination of  the  surrounding  country,  or  watched  the 
dark  rolling  clouds  of  a  gathering  thunder-storm.     The 
road  we  travelled  was  certainly  excellent,  and  no  wonder, 
as  the  wholo  country  was  covered  more  or  less  with 
stfNie,  and  the  wdlb  of  the  inclosure  made  immoderately 
thick  (from  four  to  five  feet)  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
the  ground.    There  was,  indeed,  a  si^cient  quantity  of 
rock  upon  the  land  to  justify  a  piece  of  wit  by  a  Yankee 
who,  some  few  days  afterwards,  was  a  chance  traveller  with 
me  over  the  same  description  of  country.    Afler  gazing 
for  a  length  of  time  in  apparent  astonismnent  at  the  thick 
walls  and  the  mass  of  hard  materials  which  covered  every 
acre,  he  said,  with  an  heir  of  well-feigned  simplicity, 
••  Well,  I  wonder  where  they  could  have  got  all  the  stones 
to  build  such  thick  walls.'*   *^  Why,  from  the  fields  to  be 
sure,"  said  a  surly  old  farmer.    **  La !  did  they  indeed  ?" 
answered  the  other ;  ^  really  I  should  never  have  missed 
them.**    To  me  this  was  something  new ;  but  judging 
from  the  faces  of  my  fellow  travellers,  and  the  x  ankee*s 
ftilure  in  attempting  to  create  a  general  laugh,  it  was 
not  original.    The  country  was  woody  and  undulating, 
increasmg  in  picturesque  beauty  and  population  as  we 
approached  Boston,  where  we  arrived  at  half  past  seven : 
aiid  I  considered  myself  especially  fortunate,  as  so  many 
people  had  fled  from  New  York  to  this  city,  in  obtaining 
room  at  the  Tremont  House,  the  finest  and  best  conduct- 
ed hotel  in  the  United  States.     The  building  itself  is  not 
inferior  in  beauty  to  any  in  Boston,  and  the  reading-room 
is  well  supplied  with  not  only  the  principal  American 
and  Canadian  newspapers,  but  also  European  and  Ameri- 
can publications,  of^  which  I  could  never  get  a  sight  in 
any  other  hotel  in  America. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BOSTON,  HARVARD— MOUNT  HOLTOKX. 

The  city  of  Boston  is  built  upon  a  peninsula,  which  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  neck  on  the 
southern  side ;  it  contains  about  70,000  inhabitants,  and 
vies  with  any  of  its  southern  neighbours  in  the  situation 
and  beauty  of  its  public  and  private  dwellings.  In  1630, 
at  its  foundation,  the  Indian  name  was  Shawmut,  which 
was  changed  to  Trimountain,  from  the  three  hills  upon 
which  it  is  now  built ;  subsequently  it  received  its  pre- 
sent name,  in  honour  of  a  minister  who  emigrated  from 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  Upon  the  other  sides  of  the 
peninsula,  communication  is  kept  up  with  the  main 
land  by  several  strong  wooden  bridges,  varying  in  length 
from  1500  to  3500  feet,  and  on  its  western  side  by  a  pier 
of  solid  materials  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  above 
60  feet  in  width.  The  bay  is  a  most  magnificent  one,  and 
equals  that  of  New  York,  but  in  a  different  style  of  beauty. 
The  Boston  bay  is  on  a  much  more  grand  and  extensive 
Mle,  containing  seventy-five  square  miles,  and  studded 
with  more  than  one  hundred  islands  and  rocks,  the  only 
ship  channel  being  between  Forts  Warren  and  Inde 
pendence  on  Governor*6  and  Castle  islands.  The  land 
which  almost  encircles  the  bay  is  high  and  cultivated, 
and  numerous  towns  and  villages  are  scattered  over  it 
When  entering  the  harbour  from  sea,  I  think  it  much 
more  beautiful  tlian  New  York.  The  city  rises  in  a 
much  prettier  and  more  showy  form  upon  its  three  hills, 
and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  lof^  dome  of  the  State 
House.  But  then  there  is  no  view  from  any  part  of  Bos- 
ton  to  be  compared  with  the  bewitching  one  from  the 
battery  in  New  York  on  a  still  summer's  eveninef. 

As  to  literary  character,  it  is  the  Athens  of  me  wes- 
tern world;  the  number  of  its  literary  publications  is 
very  great,  being  six  newspapers  daily,  four  three  times 


weekly  magazines,  two  semi-monthly,  eleven  monthly 
(principally  religious,)  four  every  two  months,  five  quar- 
terly, and  one  semi-annually ;  and  four  new-year  annu- 
als ; — in  addition  to  which  the  British  Quarterly  Review 
is  reprinted,  as  also  the  Edinburgh.  As  an  historical 
spot  it  ranks  far  above  all  others  in  the  west,  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  American  Independence ;  and,  the 
city  having  arrived  to  maturity  before  that  event  took 
place,  it  more  resembles  an  English  one  than  any  other 
in  the  states.  I  had  become  rather  weary  of  straight 
streets,  which,  though  in  some  respects  convenient,  are 
tiresomely  monotonous  to  a  stranger,  and  was  glad  to  be 
once  again  walking  in  those  of  a  description  I  had  been 
most  accustomed  to.  I'he  environs  are  more  pleasing 
also  than  those  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York ;  the 
country  being  intersected  with  delightful  rides,  every 
one  of  which  affords  some  fine  view. 

The  **  common**  in  which  the  State  House  is  situated 
is  an  open  park,  containing  seventy -five  acres  of  broken 
and  abrupt  ground,  with  a  promenade  and  douUe  row  of 
fine  trees  round  it  It  was  reserved  in  perpetuum  by  the 
first  settlers  for  a  parade  ground,  or  other  public  pur- 
poses,  and  is  surrounded  upon  three  sides  by  elegant  pri- 
vate  dwellings  and  several  churches,  the  fourth  side  be- 
ing  open  to  a  wide  bay.    There  is  a  fine  drooping  old 
elm  in  the  centre  of  it,  near  a  serpentine  sheet  of  water, 
which  the  inhabitants  are  taking  every  possible  pains  to 
preserve,  by  binding  the  large,  broad,  spreading  branches, 
and  connecting  them  with  each  other  by  strong  belts  and 
bars  of  iron.    The  State  House,  at  one  comer  of  the 
common,  is  on  elevated  ground,  thirty  feet  higher  than 
the  street,  from  which  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
great  hall  of  fifty  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  twenty 
high,  which,  with  the  treasurer,  adjutant,  and  quarter- 
master  general's  offices,  occupies  the  lower  story.     In  a 
build  in?  attached  to  the  basement  story  is  a  marble  sta- 
tue of  Washington,  executed  by  Chantrey,  at  a  cost  of 
15,000  dollars,  and  considered,  by  those  who  knew  the 
original  at  the  time  of  life  it  is  intended  to  represent,  a 
mwt  striking  and  admirable  likeness.    The   figure  is 
concealed  bv  the  Roman  toga,  supported  over  the  breast 
by  the  left  hand ;  while  the  right,  pendent  at  the  side, 
holds  a  scroll ;  it  is  placed  upon  a  high  pedestal,  which 
(proh  pudor!)  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  stains 
of  sqmrted  tobacco  juice.    It  is  well  that  a  strong  iron 
railing  prevents  visiters  from  approaching  within  less 
than  seven  feet,  or  the  statue  itself  would  be  barely  sa- 
cred from  such  a  filthy  pollution.    The  second  story 
contains  the  fine  and  spacious  representatives*  room,  and 
senate  chamber ;  from  the  dome,  which  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  most  exten- 
sive  view  presents  itself  of  the  beautiful  harbour  and  sur- 
rounding countrv.    The  exterior  of  the  building,  at  a 
distance,  is  a  striking  object ;  but,  upon  closer  inspection, 
it  is   found  to  be  constructed  merely  of  the  common 
brick,  painted  white.    The  entrance  being  through  an 
arched  front,  which  supports  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian 
columns,  extending  ninety-four  feet,  the  full  length  of 
the  centre  of  the  building  has  a  handsome  appearance, 
but  the  two  wing»,  forty  feet  each  in  length,  look  ex- 
tremely bare,  and  might  be  much  improved  in  architec 
tural  beauty.    The  Masons*  Hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  conmion,  is  a  fine  granite  building,  with  Gothic 
windows  and  towers ;  and  the  Park  church  near  it  has  a 
hiffhly  ornamental  and  light  spire. 

The  New  England  Museum,  which  I  had  heard  was 
the  best  in  the  States,  contained  a  very  poor  collection ; 
every  thing  in  it  appeared  mere  trash,  excepting  a  Venus 
by  Canova,  two  paintings  by  Vemet,  and  one  by  Opie. 
The  Americans  have  a  singular  taste  for  wax  figures  in 
their  museums ;  I  had  seen  them  exhibited  at  New  Yoik, 
but  should  have  given  the  Boston  people  credit  for  pos- 
sessing  better  taste.  In  this  museum  they  were  most 
wretched  compositions,  and  some  of  them  disgusting 
subjects.  One  represented  a  man  (who  had  been  lately 
executed  for  the  crime)  in  the  act  of  murdering  another 
as  he  slept  in  bed.  Others  were  "Queen  Caroline  of 
England,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Siamese  twins,"  &,c ; 
and  another  was  absurdly  ridiculous  :  it  represented  the 
€k>ddess  of  America  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  Washing- 
ton, upon  which  was  an  inscription,  telling  every  reader, 
"  whether  an  American  or  not,  to  behold  with  reverence 
and  regret  the  tomb  which  contained  the  remains  of  the 
truest  patriot,  the  best  relative,  and  the  kindest  friend.** 
The  tomb  was  no  more  a  model  of  the  one  at  Mount 
Vernon  than  it  was  of  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali  at 
Seringapatam ;  and  the  goddess  had  such  a  rueful  dirty 
countenance,  from  the  damp  which  had  caused  the  dust 
to  collect  in  long  streaks  upon  it,  like  the  stripes  of  a 
zebra,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  look  at  the  I 


goddess,  too,  appears  a  great  fiivourite  in  the  museum, 
as  there  was  a  large  daub  of  a  painting  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  representing  a  female  in  the  attitude  of  holdinjer  a 
cup  to  an  eagle  which  was  hovering  over  her  head,  with 
the  following  inscription :  "  The  goddess  of  America 
giving  nourishment  to  the  bald  eagle,  trampling  the  key 
of  the  Bastile  under  foot,  and  the  British  fleet  leaving 
Boston,**  about  which  the  lightning  is  playing,  and 
shivering  the  topsails  of  the  men  of  war  in  a  most  terrific 
manner. 

The  Faneuil  Hall  is  an  interesting  old  building,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  place  where  Hancock, 
Adams,  and  other  revolutionary  orators,  addressed  the 
populace  and  excited  them  to  take  up  arms,  afler  a  small 
party  of  British  soldiers  had  fired  in  their  own  defence 
upon   some   citizens,   who  (to  quote   the  words  of  the 
American  biographer)  ^^had  assailed  the  troops  with  balls 
of  snow  and  other  weapons.**   The  original  building,  com- 
menced in  1740,  was  the  gift  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Faneuil  to  the  city  of  Boston,  but  was  partially  de- 
stroyed  by  fire  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  repaired  in 
1763.    The  lower  story  is  now  occupied  by  shops,  but 
the  hall  is  still  in  use  ror  public  meetings.     Between  it 
and  the  bay  is  the  Faneuil  Hall  market,  530  feet  in  length, 
and  50  in  width,  built  entirely  of  granite,  upon  ground 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.     The  interior  is  divided  i^to  128 
stalls  of  most  capacious  dimensions,  each  furnished  with 
a  large  sash  window,and  kept  remarkably  neat  and  clean, 
some  even  had  smartly  framed  prints  and  otlier  decora- 
tions in  them.    They  are  also  divided  according  to  the 
following  order : — 14  for  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  and  poultry ; 
45  for  beef;  19  for  pork,  lamb,  mutton,  and  poultry ; 
4  for  butter  and  cheese ;  19  for  vegetables ;  2  for  poultry 
and  venison,  and  26  for  fish.   The  cellar  story  is  occupied 
for  stor^  and  provisions,  and  the  second  ground  story 
for  two  great  halls,  the  centre  of  the  building  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome.    On  each  side  of  the  market  house, 
at  65  and  100  feet  distant,  are  two  fine  rows  of  excellent 
shops,  uniformly  built  of  granite,  and,  being  of  the  same 
length  as  the  market,  they  present  a  remarkably  handsome 
appearance.   In  rear  of  the  Atheneeum,  which  contains  a 
well-selected  library  of  27,000  volumes  and  a  collection  of 
medals  amounting  to  about  15,000,  is  the  Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts ;  the  lower  story  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  thd 
Medical  Society*s  Library,  and  the  philosophical  appara- 
tus  of  the  Mcchanic*s  Institution ;  the  upper  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  paintings,  in  which  there  are  two  very  fine 
venerable  heads  of  Washington  and  hb  wife,  by  Stuart, 
the  only  original  portraits  of  them  by  that  artist  in 
America ;  they  are  upon  plain  canvass,  and  considered 
striking  likenesses,  but  the  pictures  are  in  a  very  un- 
finished state,  the  figures  not  being  even  traced  out 

In  the  navy  yard,  which  is  at  Charleston  (built  on 
another  peninsula,  connected  with  Boston  by  bridges,  and 
containing  7000  inhabitants,)  a  most  exceUent  dry  dock 
is  constructing.  It  is  the  only  one  in  tlie  country,  and  is 
formed  of  hewn  granite  upwards  of  300  feet  in  length 
and  80  in  width ;  the  chamber  intended  fi>r  line-of-battlo 
ships  to  lie  in  is  200  feet  in  length,  by  18  or  20  in  depth. 
It  has  double  gates,  an  outer  one  being  required  to  break 
the  motion  of  the  sea.  Two  line-of-battle  ships  and  a 
large  frigate  were  drawn  up  under  cover  of  the  sheds, 
and  three  other  vessels  of  war  lay  alongside  the  pier. 
The  vessels  on  the  stocks  were  in  the  same  state  of  for- 
wardness  as  those  at  the  other  navy  yards,  and  could  be 
prepared  for  sea  in  a  few  weeks.  Not  a  workman  was 
employed  about  any  of  the  three  line-of-battle  sliips  and 
four  frigates  which  I  saw  on  the  stocks  at  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  Charlestown,  though  much 
work  was  iii  progress  connected  with  other  branches  of 
the  navy.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  navy  yard  is 
Breed*s  Hill,  upon  wliich  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
17th  of  June,  1775,  was  fought;  and  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Bunker^s  Hill,  which  lies  half  a  mile  to  the 
northwest,  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  neck  of  the 
peninsula.  Being  sixty  feet  higher  than  Breed*8  Hill,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  American  general  to  defend  it ; 
but  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  troops, 
through  some  mistake,  led  them  to  the  one  on  the  point 
of  the  peninsula,  within  range  of  the  British  batteries 
upon  Ck>pp*s  Hill  in  Boston.  The  redoubt  which  they 
threw  up  during  the  night,  being  attacked  the  following 
day  by  the  royal  troops  under  the  command  of  General^ 
Howe  and  Pigot,  was  carried  with  great  slaughter,  after 
a  most  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. In  the  redoubt,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
on  the  spot  where  Greneral  Warren  fell,  a  monument  was 
commenced  on  the  17th  of  June,  1825;  tlie  comer  stone 
was  laid  by  Lafkyette,  but  was  subsequently  taken  up 
and  relaid,  the  foundation  not  being  deep  enough  to 


a  week,  eight  twice  a  week,  and  sixteen  weekly;  two  figure  without  boreting  into  a  fit  of  laughter-  This  same  j  resist  the  action  of  the  froet    For  the  last  three  or  four 
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3rear8  no  farther  pro^retshas  been  made,  though  the  entire 
side  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  the  requisite  materials ; 
want  of  funds  is  the  reason  advanced  for  not  finishing  it ; 
bat  a  stranger  would  imagine  that  such  a  city  as  Beaton 
might  in  itself  contribute  more  than  the  requisite  sum :  at 
present  it  is  but  a  monument  of  the  inhabitants*  want  of 
spirit    The  design  is  upon  a  grand  scale ;  an  obelisk  of 

granite,  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  220  feet  in 
eight  No  one  would  wish  to  deprive  liie  Americans  of 
the  honour  of  their  victories ;  but  I  never  met  one  yet 
who  did  not  claim  Bunker^s  Hill  as  a  splendid  triumph 
over  the  British  arms.  In  ar^uin^  the  matter,  I  always 
referred  them  to  their  own  histories  of  the  war,  which 
have  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  the  provincialists 
retired  from  the  position,  ailer  making  a  resistance  even 
longer  than  prudence  admitted.  The  works  of  the  Ameri. 
cons  to  this  dav  prove  how  ably  they  blockaded  tlie  town, 
and  a  series  of  strong  redoubts  and  entrenchments  may 
be  easily  traced  for  a  distance  of  fHleen  miles,  from  Dor- 
chester Heights  on  the  margin  of  the  bay  to  Winter  Hill 
on  the  Mystic  River. 

Two  miles  from  Charlestown  is  Harvard  college,  which 
Was  founded  in  1637,  and  took  its  name  from  its  first 
great  benefactor,  a  minister,  wbo  bequeathed  nearly  8002. 
to  it  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  had  approori- 
ated  tbe  sum  of  400/1  towards  its  commencement  in  1630, 
and  the  small  but  pretty  town  in  which  it  is  situated  was 
called  Cambridge,  from  many  of  the  colonists  having 
been  educated  at  that  university  in  England.  It  is  more 
richly  endowed  than  any  other  in  the  States,  and,  having 
property  to  the  amount  of  about  600,000  dollars  (125,000/.,) 
IS  considered  the  most  efficient  for  its  purpose.  A  con- 
siderable income  is  derived  from  the  bridges  leading 
into  the  city,  the  proprietors  of  some  of  them  being  bound 
by  their  charters  to  pay  a  certain  annuity  to  the  college 
for  the  loss  of  the  income  derived  from  the  ferries,  which 
were  its  property.  The  halls,  six  in  number,  stand  within 
an  enclosure  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  thickly  planted  with 
trees.  The  university  is  a  fine  granite  building,  and  of 
more  modern  date  than  the  rest,  which  are  oC  brick, 
and  have  rather  an  air  of  antiquity,  arising  from  the 
thick  wooden  window  sashes  small  square  pones  of  glass, 
the  numerous  attics,  and  roof  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
balcony,  or  platform  and  railing. 

The  mill  dam  across  Charles's  River  Bay  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  near  Boston ;  it  is  a  continuation 
of  Beacon  street,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  common, 
and  connects  the  city  with  Brookline.  The  pier  is  of  solid 
materials,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  cutting  off 
upwards  of  600  acres  of  land  over  which  the  tide  formerly 
flowed,  and  by  which  means  a  great  water  power  has  been 
obtained.  A  second  dam  has  been  thrown  at  right  angles 
from  it  to  a  point  of  land  in  Rozbury,  dividing  the  600 
acres  into  two  reservoirs  of  rather  unequal  proportions  ; 
and  several  mills  have  been  erected  upon. this  second 
dam  whose  wheels  are  kept  in  motion  by  sluice-ways 
from  the  upper  reservoir.  The  long  pier  in  the  upper 
reservoir  is  furnished  with  six  pair  of  floodgates,  which, 
moving  upon  easy  pivots,  ore  opened  at  high  water  by 
the  force  of  the  tide,  and  close  again  at  the  ebb.  The 
lower   reservoir  is   also  furnished  with   similar  flood- 


labour  and  honest  industry,  maintained  a  large  family 
comfortably,  and  brought  up  thirteen  children  and  seven 
grand-children  respectably;  so,  from  this  instance,  reader, 
be  encouraged  to  diligence  in  thy  calling,  and  distrust 
not  Providence. 

He  was  a  pious  and  prudent  man. 
She  a  discreet  and  virtuous  woman. 

Their  youngest  son,  in  filial  regard  to  their  memories, 

places  this  stone. 

J.  F.  bom  1655,  died  1744,  M.  89. 
A.  F.  —  1667,  —  1752,  —  85. 

The  original  inscription  having  been  nearly  obliterated, 
a  number  of  citizens  erected  this  monument  as  a  mark 
of  respect  for  the  illustrious  author. 
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Turning  round,  immediately  after  I  had  copied  the  above, 
which  could  not  have  occupied  me  five  minutes,  to  my 
great  surprise  the  funeral  party  had  disappeared,  and  the 
gates  were  again  locked  ;  so  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
climb  the  wall,  and  leap  down  some  six  or  seven  feet 
into  the  street,  my  sudden  appearance  in  it  astonishing 
some  of  the  passers  by. 

The  materials  for  building  at  Boston  are  excellent, 
there  being  almost  inexhaustible  quarries  of  granite  at 
the  small  town  of  Quincy  (the  birth  place  of  two  of  the 
presidents  of  the  United  States,)  about  nine  miles  from 
the  city.  The  day  I  lofl  the  city,  a  melancholy  accident 
occurred  to  a  party  of  four  gentlemen  from  the  Tremont 
hotel,  upon  the  inclined  railway  connected  with  the 
quarries,  by  the  chain  to  which  the  car  was  attached 
suddenly  breaking  when  it  had  arrived  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  summit;  the  carriage  descended  with 
amazing  velocity  until  it  struck  some  obstacle  at  the 
bottom,  by  which  tiiey  were  all  thrown  out  with  such 
violence  that  one  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  the  limbs 
of  the  other  three  were  severely  fractured. 

Brattle  street  church,  where  I  attended  service,  was 
occupied  as  a  barrack  during  the  siege,  and  Governor 
Hancock's  name,  who  was  one  of  its  benefactors,  is  in- 
scribed  upon  two  of  the  comer  stones  of  the  tower,  with 
the  date  of  27th  July,  1772.  One  of  the  inscriptions 
bears  the  marks  of  having  been  nearly  erased  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  Britbh ;  and  a  nine-pounder  shot  still  re- 
mains in  the  tower  where  it  struck,  close  to  one  of  the 
windows.  It  was  fired  from  the  American  lines  the 
evening  before  the  city  was  evacuated,  and  evidently 
intend^  for  Creneral  Gage's  quarters,  which  were  in  a 
house  opposite  the  church. 

Boston  is  oflen  called  ^  the  paradise  of  clergymen,** 
and  never  did  a  place  possess  such  a  proportion  of 
churches  ;  including  Charlestown,  it  has  not  fewer  than 
sixty ;  their  style  of  architecture  is  generally  neat  Tri- 
nity church,  which  has  not  been  long  built,  is  a  hand- 
some and  substontial  edifice,  and  king's  chapel  (or  the 
stone  church,  as  some  of  the  republicans  call  it,)  in 
which  the  British  governor's  pew  still  remains,  more 
closely  approach  the  English  style  of  places  for  sacred 
worship  than  any  others  I  saw.  The  hospitals  and 
charitable  societies  are  very  numerous, 
gates,  which   open   at  low  and  close  at  high   water.!     Leaving  Boston  on  the  25th  July  through  Brighton  and 


Thus  the  mills  have  a  fall  of  14  feet  from  the  upper 
reservoir  (which  is  replsnished  every  tide)  into  the 
lower  one,  which  lets  off  the  waste  water  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Charles  River,  also,  flows  into  the  upper  reservoir, 
and  supplies  it  so  abundantly  that  when  I  was  at  the 
floodgates  about  halflebb  a  vast  quantity  of  superfluous 
water  was  rushing  over  them.  The  cost  of  the  pier  was 
350,000  dollars  (73,000/.,)  but  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
profitable  stock,  there  not  being  more  than  twelve  or 
fburteen  mills,  although  there  is  space  for  one  hundred 
upon  it,  and  it  has  been  finished  eleven  years. 

The  Tremont  theatre,  immediately  opposite  the  hotel, 
and  a  very  ornamental  building,  had  closed  for  the  season 
when  I  arrived  ;  but,  the  fanaticism  for  which  the  New 
Englonders  were  formerly  so  barbarously  notorious  having 
fioflened  down  to  true  religious  principles,  the  town  now 
supports  two  or  three  theatres,  though  the  first  was  built 
only  thirty-six  years  since. 

One  ofrernoon  seeing  a  funeral  enter  the  Granary 
burial  ground,  adjoining  the  Tremont  hotel,  so  called 
from  the  public  bread  store  having  formerly  stood  tliere, 
I  followed  it  and,  walking  up  to  a  lofty  granite  obelisk 
surrounded  by  trees,  discovered  it  was  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  FrankUn's  parents ;  it  bore  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

FRANKLIN. 
**  JosiAH  Franklin,  and  Abiah  his  wife,  lie  here  interred. 

They  lived  lovingly  together  in  wedlock  55  years,  and 
without  an  estate,  or  any  gainfhl  employment,  by  constant 


Newton  Lower-Falls,  and  to  Westborough,  over  a  fine 
sheet  of  water  by  means  of  a  floating  bridge,  I  arrived  at 
the  pretty  town  of  Worcester  late  in  the  evening.  The 
road  ran  through  a  country  of  rather  improved  fertility, 
and  every  stream  was  taken  advantage  of  by  some  manu- 
factory. Engineers  were  also  busy  along  the  whole  line 
of  it  in  surveying  and  marking  out  a  railway  which  was 
projected  from  Boston  to  Albany,  160  miles,  and  tlius  a 
connected  line  of  communication  would  be  opened  be- 
tween  Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic  at  Boston.  From 
Worcester  to  Northampton  the  road  passes  through  a  fine 
bold  country,  but  rocky  and  difficult  of  cultivation  ;  tlie 
high  lands  and  sides  of  the  hills  being  set  apart  for  pas- 
ture, and  the  valleys  and  along  the  bainks  of  the  rivulets, 
where  the  soil  was  of  a  more  fertile  quality,  for  the 
growth  of  grain.  This  state,  with  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania,  has  the  reputation  of  being  better  farmed 
than  any  other ;  the  average  produce  being  from  25  to 
30  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  from  18  to  20  of  wheat. 
It  struck  me  that  the  schools  were  much  more  numerous 
than  in  the  other  states  I  h^id  visited,  every  district  and 
village  possessing  one,  which  generally  occupied  a  spot 
on  the  road  side;  the  children  were  also  remarkable  for 
their  decorum  of  manners,  bowing  and  making  curtsies 
to  the  passengers  as  the  coach  passed.  I  observed  the 
same  respect  paid  to  well  dressed  people  in  most  parts 
of  the  New  England  states,  and  also  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  of  New  York.     In  the  first  code  which  was 


paMod  by  Connecticut  in  1639,  six  years  after  the  first  summjt,  for  something  more  •ubrtaotiil 


settlement  of  the  colony,  it  was  ordered  that  every  vhf 
of  fif^y  families  should  maintam  a  good  school  for  widiBf 
and  writing ;  and  the  nme  kw  is  tW  «*hMiiihcd  a 
Massachusetts. 

We  had  a  charming  view  of  the  fine  coanlry,  with 
Amherst  college  upon  an  emineooe,  from  the  somnitof 
a  hill  a  few  miles  befi>re  arriving  at  the  village  of  Hadin 
where  the  regicide  jodges  lived  afler  their  reliealB 
been  discovered  at  Newhaven.  h  is  related  th&tvha 
the  village  was  attacked,  daring  Philippe  bloody  wutf 
1675,  it  would  have  probably  s^red  the  fate  of  Broik. 
field  and  other  towns  through  which  we  passed  oDtb 
road  from  Boston,  but  for  Sie  timely  appearance  of  i 
venerable  stranger,  who  by  his  skill  in  military  tactia 
and  encouragement  to  the  troops  repulsed  the  lodiau 
Uis  immediate  disappearance  afbr  the  nixmoftk 
enemy  induced  the  superstitious  inhabitants  toeouiifar 
that  he  was  their  guardian  angel,  and  had  btn  n. 
pressl^  sent  to  their  assistance.  It  was  Cokntd  Gofe, 
who,  in  the  emergency  of  the  case,  had  ventured  to  km 
his  place  of  concealment  in  the  odlar  of  the  oiniso'i 
house. 

Between  the  village  and  the  Connecticat  riTcr,  \n 
miles  distant,  are  rich  and  beautiful  meadows,  aneoofiatd 
by  fences,  but  well  planted  with  fruit  treei,  and  ha^ 
overflowed  by  the  spring  freshets,  which  leave  a  depoi; 
the  land  is  as  productive  as  any  in  the  state.   A  wocdea 
bridge,  half  a  mile  in  length,  crosses  the  river  into  tii 
prettiest  of  American  towns,  Northampton.   Norbm 
did  I  see  such  beautiful  villages  as  hi  New  EnrlaAitf 
which  Concord  in  New  Hampshire,  Worcester,  and  jir. 
thampton,  rank  preeminent     The  sitoation  citisi'st 
is  a  charming  one,  in  a  rich  country,  upon  a  noble  ma; 
and  steam  navigation  to  the  ocean.    The  streetuR? 
like  any  thing  English.     Frame  houses  ^omemttos. 
ncss  and  cleanliness  of  appearance  which  itisinprif' 
to  impart  to  our  heavy  town  abodes ;  and,  as  ikatrd 
of  which  tliey  are  built  can  bo  moulded  intomoRUc^A 
forms,  the  American  houses  are  generally  aaaan^ 
with  light  balconies  and  porticos,  supported  bj  o^m^ 
of  the  Doric  or  Corinthian  order.     I  thought  isofkn 
ton  the  most  delightful  and  enviable  place  I  bad  eirrtes: 
it  is  the  very  realisation  of  a  **rMS  tn  ur^,**  thc«tnii 
being  so  thick  ly  planted  with  trees  of  a  primeval  p^ 
that  their  boughs  are  almost  interwoven  across  the  rd,| 
and  the  neat  private  dwellings  and  shops  beneath  tirtl 
appear  like  a  series  of  cottages  and  gardeni.   Tfac^rn 
has  been  settled  nearly  180  years,  and  contains  i 
2000   inhabitants.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  r 
which  is  crossed  at  South  Hadley  by  a  horse  ferrT,M 
miles  distant,  is  Mount  Holyoke,  1070  feet  abow  ar 
level  of  the  river,  and  a  favourite  resort  of  travellers  i^ 
parlies  of  pleasure.    Sevc  n  carriages,  filled  prin' 
with  ladies,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mooot  at  the 
time  as  myself.    The  road  winds  alon?  the  side 
through  a  dense  forest  of  trees,  until  within  4001 
tiie   summit,   where   it   ia  necessary  to  disrooon; 
clamber  over  rough  loose  stones  and  logs  of  wood  ^ 
remain  ing  distance.   But  the  scene  whiL-h  bmiti  nj«  * 
spectator's  view,  as  he  steps  upon  the  bare  htukn^* 
the  summit — a  scene  of  sublime  beauty,  of  wlw**^" 
inadequate  description  could  be  conveyed— «flV^^ 
him  for  his  trouble  and  fiitigue.    A  more  dA^ 
could  not  have  boen  desired  :  it  was  onerf***^ 
American  atmospheres  which  are  unknowns'"''** 
hazy  clime,  with  just  sufiicicnt  light  floaliflf  dw*^ 
throw  a  momentary  shadow  over  parts  of  tlie  nrii»^ 
which  lay  spread  out  beneath  in  all  the  Tari<0 1^  , 
a  quickly  ripening  harvest.     Innumerable  white  hf^Ji 
and  pircs   of  churches,   were  seen  scattered  i^ 
the  trees  and  along  the  banks  of  the  smooth  ^^'''"vf 
necticut,  (up  which  a  solitary  steamer  was  ^^^V^ 
ing,)  which  river  in  its  fantastic  and  capricioos  f*^ 
returned  within  a  few  yards  of  the  same  spot,  ift^*^ 
ing  two  or  three  miles  of  the  vale— or,  af^r  W\ 
cealed  at  intervals  by  the  hills  and  woods,  ^^'J'fj 
appear  with  its  silvery  siufitce  glistening  amidst  b»^ 
foliage  at  the  distance  of  many  miles.    Tbeer 
and,  above  all,  the  high  and  rocky  mountains,  o*^ 
with  the  smiling  valleys,  altogether  formed  «* 
most  magnificent  panoramas  m  the  worU. 
miles  apart  from  each  other  were  distinctly 
soon  recognised  the  bluff  rocks  near  Newba»<Bf 
miles  distance,  though  only  400  A;ot  in  height,  ii«  ^^ 
easily  trace  their  rugged  and  bold  outline  upon  ^ 
horizon.  ^^j 

I  had  carried  my  pencils  and  sketch  book  "P***^ 
but  did  not  even  presume  to  take  them  from  ay  F^ 
So,  afler  having  feasted  my  eyes  for  ^ff^^^ 
hour,  I  went  into  the  small  frame  house  ^^  "^ 

nimmi^.  fnr  ■nmMlitrKr  more  SUhstADtllL   W  ^^^^^ 
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or  rather  tonani,  a§  he  pays  a  rent  of  100  dollars  per  an- 
nam  for  the  spot  of  ground,  might  be  an  old  sailor,  from 
the  extniTa^rant  price  he  charges  for  refreshments ;  but, 
m  my  opinion,  his  money  b  well  earned,  as  he  ascends 
the  mountain  daily  from  the  village  at  its  foot  The  table 
in  the  room  was  corered  wHh  a  nam  her  of  books,  mis- 
named albums,  in  which  evory  visiter,  who  has  been  either 
in  a  sentimental,  witty  or  meditative  mood,  has  thought 
proper  to  record  the  working  of  his  mind,  which  were 
generally  bombastic  descriptions  of  the  view,  winding  up 
wkh  a  mortal  lecture.  I  sympathised  deeply  with  one 
poor  poet,  who  had  departed  from  the  usual  line,  with 

"O  g^reat  Olympus,  fair  Northampton's  pride, 
How  hot  it  is  to  travel  up  thy  side  ! 

Hail  mighty  mount,  grand  beacon  of  our  sphere! 
I  wonder  how  the  d — 1  I  got  here  I" 

But  man^  Smiths  and  Tliompsons,  more  ambitious  of 
transmitting  tlieir  names  to  remotest  posterity,  had  with 
laudable  zeal  engraven  tlicir  names  upon  the  hard  rock. 
The  descent  is  even  more  difficult  than  the  ascent,  being 
so  precipitous. 

Proceeding  west,  the  road  passes  through  a  mountain- 
ous and  only  partially  cleared  country,  with  fine  groves 
of  noble  hemlock,  which  appeared  to  be  fast  diminishing 
in  nombcr  from  Uio  bark  bcing^  used  for  tanning  leather. 
We  trere  five  hours  and  a  half  upon  the  road  from  Nor- 
thunpton  to  Worthington,  though  only  nineteen  miles. 
Trom  Pittsfield  (where  an  agricultural  show  has  been 
established  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  takes  place 
aonually  in  October,)  the  road  ascends  a  hill  of  con- 
fiderable  height.   Being  formed  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  the 
fixindation  on  the  outer  edge  is  made  witli  trees  laid 
close  together,  covered  with  earth,  and  no  protection  for 
a  carriage  against  falling  over  the  side,  but  some  weak 
raiK  generally  composed  of  small  trees  laid  horizontal!  v 
n  the  fork  of  others    fixed    upright   in  the  ground, 
brmlng  a  very  inefficient  fence  against  the  precipice 
cbse  to  which  the  coach  passes.     I  congratulated  myself 
upon  Arriving  safely  at  the  summit  with  a  fine  view  of 
'^e  Catskill  Mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the  village 
a  the  vaJIey  of  Lebanon,  two  miles  beneath  us.     The 
oad  was,  however,  even  more  steep  than  on  the  side 
ve  ascended;  and  having  a  heavy  load  on  the  coach, 
od  as  usual  in  America  no  slipper  on  tlic  wheel,  we  de- 
»nded  the  hill  with  such  frightful  speed  that,  whirling 
Nmd  a  sharp  turn  (where  the  road  too  had  an  inclina- 
oa  outwards,)  the  vehicle  lost  its  equilibrium,  the  pas- 
sigors  screamed  out,  and  over  it  went.     I  would  not  at 
w  moment  have  given  half  a  dollar  to  insure  ail  our 
ttes.    I  saw  the  tops  of  the  trees  fur  below,  and  thought 
othing  could  save   us  from   perching  amongst  their 
ta^hs.    The  rails  gave  way  with  a  crash,  when  I  was 
•irprised  by  a  sudden  and  violent  shock,  occasioned  by 
le  coach  falling  on  the  friendly  stump  of  a  tree  which 
)eclc«d  us  in  our  course.    The  vehicle  in  part  over- 
m£rmng  the  precipice,  carpet  bags  and  mail  bags,  trunks 
\d  kiat  boxes,  were  to  be  seen  rolling  down  the  hill  to 
\c  <l.«pth  of  150  feet     Regulus  of  old  could  not  have 
ad  aa  more  uncomibrtablo  descent  in  his  barrel  than  we 
iouM  iure  had,  if  the  coach  bad  been  two  or  three  feet 
rihtTJ  on  either  side  of  the  stump.    There  were  eight 
cservgeri  of  no  light  weight  inside,  and  I  was  one  of 
Me  wirho  were  undermost    A  strong  voice  called  out 
>ve  file,  "  Never  mind,  there's  no  one  hurt"    **  Thank 
a,**  said  a  amotbored  tone,  **  but  there  a*int  *casion  to 
Kik  for  mo,  I  guess."     As  soon  as  I  could  extricate 
self  from  the  confused  miss  of  arras  and  legs,  and 
ambfte  out  of  one  of  the  windows,  I  began  to  shake 
self  to  discover  what  broken  lixnbs  I  had;  but  finding 
y  a  sprained  thumb,  ditto  leg,  and  one  or  two  contu- 
Ds  on  the  ribs,  and  that  none  of  my  companions  were 
ch  more  iiiiured,  I  began  to  search  for  my  baggage. 
iVe  had  jast  raised  the  shattered  coach  again,  when 
ne  people  who  had  seen  it  upset  from  tlie  Lebanon 
rmcs  galloped  up,  expecting  to  find  half  the  passen- 
rs  kil^;  in  an  hour  more  f  was  in  the  Columbia  hall 
tel 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
kMON  sntiNos — snAjncRs — crie  canal—- tauls  of  thb 

MOHAWK. 

At  Mancb^stRr,  in  Emt'and.  this  burninf  frutb  b«t;an, 
Witen  Clir  stmade  iiiii  a|*pearance  In  bi«w>d  llolber  Ann. 
ft  few  at  fir>n received  il,  and  did  their luAts  ror.«iil«*, 
lad  suoa  thair  leatliuou;  brought  on  a  mighty  shake. 

•  •  •  *  • 

jjr  5for  her**  safe  protsction,  fffx>d  anreb  flfrw  befors, 
H*'*"'  ^  the  land  uf  promfno,  Culumbia's  bappy  shore; 
^^'^^'vu  victorious  Uoapel,  and  that  aus|d4.iuua  day 
F*"  ^f  oUiar  safely  in  North  America ! 

Mtmoriml  td  Mother  Jfnn, 

^  Qoianp^iiy  at  th«  LebanoD  faring*  daring  the  i©*r 


flon  is  made  up  of  the  same  kind  of  people  as  at  Chelten- 
ham, or  any  of  our  fashionable  watering  places.    Some 
come  to  get  rid  of  their  daughters ;  others  to  got  rid  of 
their  complaints ;  others,  again,  to  avoid  the  sickness  of 
the  south  ;  and  the  rest  are  composed  of  travellers,  for- 
tune-hunters, pleasure-seekers,  and  the  odds  and  endn 
of  society.     The  Shaker's  village,  two  miles   distant, 
proves  a  groat  attraction.     On  the  29th  of  July,  I  at- 
tended their  Sunday  meeting,  which  was  held  in  a  large 
building  by  the  road-side,  containing  a  finely  propro- 
tioried  room  of  eighty  by  sixty  feet,  with  arched  ceiling, 
well  calculated  for  sound,  and  a  beautifully  white  floor, 
with  scarcely  a  knot  upon  its  surface.    There  were  two 
doors  in  the  front  of  the  room,  tho  gentlemen  visiters 
entering  at  the  one  and  the  ladies  at  the  other,  while 
the  members  of  the  society  made  their  appearance  se- 
parately also,  the  men  by  a  door  at  the  pouth  and  the 
women  by  one  at  the  north  end  of  the  building.     Ele- 
vated  seals  for  the  visiters  occupied  one  side  of  tho  room, 
a  rail  dividing  the  two  sexes.     I  sat  very  impatiently 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  society  assem- 
bled, when  they  occupied  two  rows  of  benches  facing 
each  other,  a  slight  opening  between  two  boards  in  the 
floor  forming  the  boundary  line.     The  men  were  dressed 
in  drab  coats,  quakor  fashion,  but  with  a  rolling  collar, 
old-fashioned  dark  waistcoats  teaching  as  low  as  the 
hips,  and  gray  trowsers  of  striped  cottori  or  linen,  the 
hair  cut  short  in  front  and  allowed  to  grow  a  consider 
ablo  length  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  the  women  in  white 
gowns,  with  large  muslin  caps  which  concealed  their 
proBle,  and   high  heeled  shoes.      Both  sexes  entered 
with  a  singular  kind  of  springing  step,  as  if  walking 
upon  the  toes.     Tho  total  number  of  members  includ- 
ing two  people  of  colour,  might  have  been  250,  of  which 
130  were  males.     Amongst  them   were  30  or  40  child- 
ren from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  the  rest  were  from 
thirty  to  seventy  :  but  I  scarcely  observed  any  who  ap- 
peared between  those  two  periods.     Most  of  them  en- 
tered without  their  coats,  and,  the  day  being  warm,  all 
had  their  waistcoats  unbuttoned,  so  as  to  display  a  clean 
long  white  neckcloth  and  shirt,  with  a  narrow  piece  of 
green  riband  encircling  the  arm  above  the  elbow.     The 
service  commenced  by  the  whole  society  rising  and  re- 
moving  the  benches  to  the  side  of  tho  room.     Both  sexes 
then   advanced   towards  the  line  of  demarcation  in  a 
close  column,  showing  a  front  of  16  by  8  deep,  but  in 
oblique  linos,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  two  people  on  the  in- 
ner flank  were  within  a  few  inches  of  the  boundary  hnc, 
while  those  on  the  outer  were  six  paces  apart.    An  elder, 
stepping  out,  addressed  them  in  a  few  words,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  his  feet  upon  the  line,  and 
fronting  the  open  space  between  the  two  parties.     He 
spoke  m  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that  I  could  scarcely 
catch  tlie  import  of  his  words,  but  understood  him  to 
say  that  **  they  had  aRscmblcd  there  to  pray,"  and  re- 
commending "  suitable  cjercisc ;"  when,  resuming  his 
place,  the  n)cmbcr3  sang  a  hymn,  moving  their  feet  in 
time  with  the  air,  which  was  a  strange  composition,  equally 
unintelligible  and  monotonous  as  an  Indian  chant  at  the 
(bast  of  Uie  Mohorum,  or  a  Burman  boat  song  as  I  have 
heard  it  on  the  Irawaddi,  to  whi^  it  bore  no  slight  re- 
semblance.    When  it  was  concluded,  they  knelt  in  si- 
lence for  a  ftw  minutes,  and,  after  rising,  another  elder 
addressed  us,  saying,  **  He  trusted  we  should  behave  with 
propriety  and  decency,  as  decent  people  ought,  and  recol- 
lect that  we  were  in  a  house  of  worship,  though  we  were 
not  believers  of  the  same  faith :"  an  address,  indeed,  tliat 
was  much  required  :  for  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the 
idea  that  we  were  in  a  theatre,  and,  had  any  one  set  tlic 
example,  I  have  but  little  doubt  there  would  have  been  a 
boisterous  round  of  applause.     In  truth  we   were  but 
mere  spectators ;  none  took  any  part  in  tho  service,  but 
remained  as  immovable  and  attentive  to  tlio  proceed- 
ings before  them  as  they  would  if  viewing  any  novelty 
in  a  place  of  public  amusement.    The  rest  of  the  men 
now  divested  themselves  of  their  coats,  hanging  tliem 
upon  pegs  in  the  wall,  and  each  of  the  women  laid  the 
white  handkerchief  she  had  held  in  her  hand  upon  the 
benches;  indications  that  tlicy  were  about  to  set  to  in  good 
earnest.     Two  rows  of  about  forty  per.^ons  stood  with 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  the  remainder  forming  a  column 
fronting  them  at   some    distance.    The   former   parly 
struck  up  a  lively  air  with  some  words  attached  to  it 
(all  that  I  could  distinguish  were,  ♦•!  will  be  truly  good," 
frequently  repeated,)  and  the  latter  commenced  dancing 
in  correct  time,  advancing  three  steps;  then  balancing 
three  and  retiring  again,  advanced  as  before,  turning 
round  at  intervals  in  the  tune  in  a  stylo  which  a  quad- 
rille dancer   might  even  be  proud  of.     The  singers 
throughout  the  time  kept  their  arms  close  to  their 
bodief,  with  the  lower  part  of  them  projecting  oQt,  and 


moving  their  hands  up  and  down  (I  hope  I  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  making  an  absurd  but  striking  simile)  like  so 
many  kangaroos  standing  upon  tiieir  hind  legs.     Upon 
the  whole,  it  was  a  roost  singular  scene  :  old  and  young 
were  dancing  away  without  their  coats,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  ;  while  the  room,  containing 
not  fewer  than  six  or  seven  hundred  people,  was  hot  to 
suffocation.     Though  tlie  women  exerted   themselvee 
most  laboriously,  they  were  (owing  to  their  dress,  I  pro- 
sumo)  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  so  many  shrouded  bodies 
or  living  corpses, — an  appearance  they  wished  to  as- 
sume, I  should  imagine,  as  not  being  very  inviting  to 
the  eyes  of  •*  the  world's  people,*'  as  they  lorm  us  old- 
fashioned  folks.     I  overheard  one  of  a  party  of  young 
rnen  sitting  in  rear  of  me,  who  could  not  at  all  contain 
themselves,  say,  **ho  had  seen  an  Egyptian  mummy 
look  handsomer  than  any  ef  them.'*     I  could  not,  how- 
ever, agree  with  him  upon  that  score ;  for  there  were  two 
or  three  pair  of  very  pretty  dark  eyes,  with  some  finely- 
fhrmed  features.    Une  young  girl,  in  particular,  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  ago,  who  paid  much  more 
attention  to  the  spectators  than  to  her  devotions,  would 
doubtless  have  been  well  pleased  to  regain  her  former 
place  in  the  world.    She  was  in  the  last  row  of  females, 
90  that  no  one  could  overlook  her  motions  ;  and  all  the 
young  people   were  simiUrly  disposed  of.     Thoee  who 
formed  tho  first  row,  and  who  were  confronted  face  to 
face  with  the  men,  were  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  the 
party  :  a  dangerous  post  like  this  was  not  assigned  to 
young  people,  with  such  eyes  as  interpreters,  an  elope- 
ment  having  occasionally  taken  place,  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  elders.     A  respectable,  middle-aged  man, 
who  had  received  the  visitors  and  shown  them  to  their 
seats  with  great  civility,  took  no  part  in  the  performance 
of  the  above  ceremonies,  but  passed  his  time  in  observ- 
ing the  eflTect  such  a  singular  show  had  upon  tlie  audi- 
ence.    After  the  society  had  finished  their  first  dance 
and  song,  he  came  up  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  said 
"he  had  seen   two  or  three  young  men  talking  and 
laughing,  as  if  they  were  in  a  theatre  or  ball  room." 
All  eyes  were  turned  inslanter  in  my  direction  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  my  credit,  the   speaker  particularised 
ihem,  and  f  discovered  they  were  tlie  **  Egyptian  mum- 
my" party.     He  continued  his  lecture  by  telling  them, 
'*  if  they  wished  to  laugh,  to  walk  out  upon  the  floor, 
and  allow  every  one  to  see  them  ;  if  they  had  any  thing 
to  say,  let  exery  one  hear  what  it  was;  that  the  rest  of 
the  visiters  had  behaved  respectably  and  with  propriety, 
and  had  his  thanks  for  so  doing ;  but,  that  for  these  young 
men,  they  conducted  themselves  worse  than  heathens, 
who  have  some  respect  for  the  religion  of  others ;  that 
they  deserved  reprimanding,  and  that  he  reprimanded 
them   accordingly."      The   young   men   looked    much 
abashed,   and   took   an   early  opportunity  of  reliiing. 
The  society  afterwards  formed  a  column  of  five  in  front, 
with  fourteen  members  in  the  ccntieof  the  room,  who 
sang  some  words  to  a  tune  like  **  Yankee  doodle,"  the 
column  stepping  off* at  quick  time,  and  marching  round 
tho  room  as  correctly  as  any  well-drilled  battalion,  chang- 
ing  step  when  necessary,  and,  if  any  one  fell  out  in 
front,  his  place  was  immediately  occupied  by  some  one 
from  the  rear.     They  beat  lime  by  moving  their  hands 
up  and  down  as  before  described,  clapping  them  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  tune.     After   thus   marching  round 
several  times,  they  hulled,  and,  the  inner  files  of  two 
facing  about,  a  brisk  air  was  struck  up,  and  they  moved 
off*again  in  diflcrent  directions,  circling  round  the  room, 
halting   and  singing  in  the  slow  parts  of  the  air;  then 
quickening  their  pace  almost  to  a  run  at  the  more  Hvely 
parts.     Altogether  I  scarcely  ever  saw  so  diflicult  or  so 
well-performed  a  field-day.  'They  had  been  evidently 
well  drilled,  or  they  could  not  have  acquired  such  skill 
in  manoeuvring ;  for  there  was  such  a  series  of  march- 
ing and  counlermarching,  slow  step,  quick  step,  and 
double-quick  step,  advancing  and  retiring,  forming  open 
coluinn  and  close  column,  perpendicular  lines  and  obli- 
que lines,  that  it  was  sufficient  to  puzzle  and  confouud 
the  clearest  head  of  the  lookers  on. 

After  a  hard  hour's  work,  tho  first  speaker,  who  had 
requested  us  "  to  behave  with  decency,"  again  came  for- 
ward and  spoke  to  the  following  effect:  ** Friends,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  No  doubt  what  you 
have  seen  to-day  appears  vastly  strange — a  mode  of 
worshipping  the  Almighty  altogether  new  to  you;  and 
I  am  not  surprised  that  it  should  appear  strange,  *  The 
way  of  the  Lord  is  foolishness  with  man.'  I  asked  your 
attention  and  good  conduct  before  we  commenced ; 
some  few  have  not  behaved  well — far  from  it  indeed, 
but  I  am  not  even  surprised  at  that.  They  probably 
despised  us  and  laughed  at  us  in  scorn  and  derision. 
fVe,  however,  are  satisfied;  we  well  know  that  wc  are  in 
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the  right  patb«  that  the  Lord  is  pleased  and  is  recoocil- 
ed  with  lis.  Works  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit ;  we  therefore  fear  not  the  taunts 
of  men.  There  are,  however,  so  nianj  secta,  so  many 
▼arious  forms  of  religion,  so  many  crying  out  *  this 
is  the  right  way,*  and  *  this  is  the  right  way,*  that 
those  seeking  the  truth  scarcely  know  which  way  to 
turn  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  be  saved,  if  any  of  you  feel  you 
have  need  of  salvation  (and  *  the  physician  is  only  re- 
quired  by  the  sick')  it  is  here  only  tu  be  found — thU  is 
the  only  true  path  ;  amongst  these  only,  these  the  true 
disciples  of  Christ,  who  follow  his  glorious  example  in 
taking  up  a  daily  cross,  and  denying  themselves  the 
things  of  this  world.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  you  des- 
pise us,  and  that  all  of  you  profess  to  be  religious,  and  all 
nearly  determine  upon  repenting  of  your  sins,  and  lead- 
ing a  new  life ;  but  day  after  day  is  this  hour  of  reforma- 
tion  put  off.  It  is  delayed  time  after  time  until  some 
more  convenient  opportunity.  We  desire  your  happi- 
ness, we  pray  for  your  good,  but  we  cannot  flatter  you 
— not  one  of  you  will  he  saved,  unless  you  abstain  from 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  all  sin  and  worldly  desires,  and 
■hun  the  eye,  the  pride  of  life — the  eye,  the  pride  oflifey 
— >The  speaker  here  becamequite  violent,  stamping  witli 
his  feet,  and  holding  out  his  clenched  hand  while  he  re- 
peated the  last  sentence,  looking  hard  at  the  lady  spec- 
tators. *'  Whence  arises  all  sin,  all  deadly  and  barbar- 
ous wars  ? — whence  this  sickness  which  now  desolates 
the  land  7  Let  those,  then,  who  wish  to  be  saved,  for- 
sake those  things  which  separate  the  soul  from  God. 
Cease  to  do  evil,  and  you  will  learn  to  do  good ;  imitate 
us  in  taking  Christ  for  a  pattern,  and  you  will  then  as- 
suredly find  salvation.** 

His  address  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  was  de- 
livered with  great  energy ;  but  he  was  an  illiterate  man, 
and  could  scarcely  speak  correct  English— evidently  la- 
bouring, too,  under  great  difficulty  from  want  of  words  to 
express  himself,  and  his  whole  discourse  abounded  with 
tautology.  I  was  rather  alarmed  lest  he  should  observe 
me  taking  notes  of  his  lecture  ;  for,  had  he  only  cast  eyes 
upon  me,  I  should  have  received  no  gentle  reprimand. 
After  another  song,  the  meeting  broke  up,  having  lasted 
an  hour  and  an  half. 

I  had  some  conversation  immediately  afterwards  with 
one  of  the  elders,  who  appeared  a  sensible  well-informed 
man.  'He  stated  that  the  society  at  this  village  consist- 
ed of  600  people,  but  that  not  more  than  a  tliird  ever  at- 
tended service  together,  excepting  once  a  year,  when  all 
assembled.  In  answer  to  my  enquiries,  he  said  that  they 
had  received  an  addition  of  100  members  within  the  last 
two  years,  many  of  whom  were  English.  1  had  observed 
two  very  stout,  ruddy  faced,  farmer-looking  men,  who, 
he  said,  had  only  just  arrived  from  my  native  country. 
One  was  the  very  prototype  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  it  would 
k>e  a  considerable  time  before  he  exchanged  his  fat 
cheeks  for  the  long  demure  face  of  the  rest  of  the  so- 
ciety.  The  other  danced  round  the  room,  swinging  his 
hands  about,  and  bellowing  at  the  full  extent  of  his 
voice,  as  if  he  was  still  tripping  it  at  some  English  vil- 
lage wake.  'Tis  said  **  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun;**  hut  it  seems  strange  that  such  fanaticism  should 
exist  with  so  much  zeal  and  good  religious  feeling. 

The  village  is  remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  houses.     The  school  is  well  oonducled,  and 
the  children  educated  in  it  generally  possess  a  superior 
education  to  those  elsewhere.     After  acquiringthe  age  of 
maturity,  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  remain  with  the 
society,  but  are  free  to  return  to  the  world ;  nor  are 
they  allowed  rashly  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  ^*  the 
believers,**  but  must  seriously  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and  even  undergoa  noviciate  of  some  months, 
when,  if  still  of  the  same  opinion,  they  are  admitted  and 
enjoy  the  same  privilegfcs  as  the  other  members.  At  any 
time  indeed  they  may  withdraw,  but  cannot  claim  any 
compensation  for  the  time  they  may  have  worked  upon 
the  lands  of  the  society,  nor,  should  they  have  thrown 
property  into  the  common  stock,  can  they  reclaim  it, 
though  none  that  have  as  yet  withdrawn  have  gone  away 
empty-handed.     The  principal  rules  of  the  society  arc 
celibacy,  non-interference  with  ]>olitics,  peace  with  all 
mankind,  and  paving  to  every  man  his  due ;  nor  will 
they  bo  answerable  for  the  debts  of  any  of  the  society, 
or  admit  any  one  as  a  member  who  has  not  honestly  dis- 
charged all  his  pecuniary  debts.     No  one,  except  in  case 
of  sickness  or  infirmity,  is  allowed  to  become  a  burthen 
on  the  society ;  but  all  must  work,  and  all  property  is 
in  common,  the  fruits  of  their  labour  being  thrown  into 
a  general  fund.     The  women  are  employed  in  knitting 
gtoves,  making  fancy  ornaments,  and  spinning,  while 
the  men  foUow  various  trades,  the  goods  being  exposed 


for  sale  at  the  trustee's  office:  everv  article  is  of  the 
best  quality,  but  the  price  is  exceedmgly  high.  The 
women  who  sold  me  what  few  things  I  bought  used  as 
many  persuasives  as  the  most  experienced  shopkeeper 
in  England,  with  the  true  *^  will  you  look  at  this,  sir  7 — 
this  is  an  excellent  article,**  and  ^  these  gloves  wear  re- 
markably well ;  you  had  better  take  a  pair,  sir.**  They 
possess  about  three  thousand  acres  of  well  cultivated  land 
adjoining  the  village,  and  extensive  gardens  for  rearing 
seeds,  which  produce  a  considerabte  income,  being  in 
great  demand  throughout  the  States.  The  society  is 
governed  by  two  elders  of  each  sex,  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers. Their  duty  is  to  give  information  to  candid  en- 
quirers, and  to  admit  those  who  desire  to  unite  them- 
selves  to  the  society ;  also  occasionally  to  preach  the 
gospel.  The  entire  body  is  divided  into  families  from  80 
to  100  members  each,  who  again  appoint  two  elders  as 
their  head,  whose  duty  it  is  to  manage  the  temporal  con- 
corns  of  the  family.  Their  houses  are  large,  oommodi. 
ous,  and  substantial  brick  buildings,  four  stories  in 
height. 

The  society  is  also  divided  into  three  classes :  1st, 
those  who  do  not  assent  to  the  rule  of  celibacy,  but  re- 
side at  a  distance  from  the  village  with  their  own  fami- 
lies, attending  worship,  and  otherwise  conforming  to  the 
rules.    2dly,  Those  who  are  members,  but  can  return  to 
the  world*8  people  whenever  they  think  fit;  and  3dly, 
those  who,  vowing  to  remain  members  in  perpetunm, 
have  entirely  given  themselves  up  as  followers  of  the 
faith.    They  all  live  in  a  remarkably  comfortable  man- 
ner,  even  well,  in  the  sense  of  the  world,  with  whose 
people,  whoever,  they  will  not  eat  in  company ;  but, 
when  some  of  them  rode  up  to  the  springs  in  a  car,  they 
showed  that  they  possessed  a  taste  for  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  sitting 
down,  taking  a  gloss  of  brandy  and  water,  smoking,  and 
conversing  cheerfully.     Two  or  three  backslidings  have 
occurred  amongst  the  young  members,  who  have  eloped, 
proving  they   were  not  invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of 
that  little  archin  Cupid;  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  that 
many  others  wovld  not  be  at  all  backward  in  follow- 
ing the  same  example,  did  but  an  opportunity  occur. 
The  sect,  however,  gains  ground  considerably,  and  there 
are  not  fewer  than  5000  Shakers  in  the  United  States, 
though   it  is  but  fifty-nine  years  since  Mrs.  Lee,  or 
"  Mother  Ann,**  as  she  is  called,  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land.    She  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  married  to 
a  blacksmith  in  that  town,  and  is  considered  the  founder 
of  that  sect,  though  several  people  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  following  the  same  mode  of  worship 
as  early  as  1747.    She  was  an  illiterate  woman,  un- 
able either  to  reader  write.    The  cruelp ersecutions  she 
suffered  in  England,  on  account  of  her  religious  opinions, 
induced  her  to  emlrark,  with  her  husband  and  others  of 
the  same  persuasion,  for  America,  in  1774,  where  she 
established  herself,  near  Albany,  twenty-Hvo  miles  from 
Lebanon,  removing  to  the  latter  place  some  few  years 
after,  and  dying  in  1784,  in  her  forty-eighth  year.    Le- 
banon is  now   the  head  of  the  Shaking  church.     That 
such  a  sect  is  not  well  calculated  for  a  young  and  thinly- 
inhabited  country  ii  self-evident ;  for  though,  by  their 
sobriety,  good  faith,  honest  and  upright  conduct,  they 
set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  mankind  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, and  most  of  their  regulations  are  founded  upon 
highly  moral  and  admirable  principles,  yet  others  are 
fallacious,  and  tho  argument  upon  which  they  rest  is 
altogether  untenable.     They  hold  that  the  millennium 
has  commenced,  and  that  all  the  human  race  is  to  be 
extinct  by  conforming  to  their  first  great  precept  of 
celibacy.     Without  such  a  fundamental  rule,  indeed, 
such  a  society  could  not  long  exist.    Professing  to  be 
close  imitators  of  Christ,  they  are  far  from  it.     The  Sa- 
viour of  the  world  went  about  doing  good,  exposing 
himself  to  the  ingratitude  of  those  he  served,  and  at 
last,  for  their  sakes,  suffering  an  ignominous  and  painful 
death  ;  while  they,  who  pretend  to  take  him  as  at  pat- 
tern, lead  an  easy  and  comfortable  life,  and  seem  chiefly 
occupied  in  adding  to  their  worldly  riches,  while  their 
charity  is  bounded  by  the  chain  of  hills  which  encircle 
their  settlement.    That  such  a  society  should  exist  for  a 
day,  in  the  present  intellectual  state  of  tho  world,  is  truly 
astonishing  ;  but  ^  nil  admirari**  appears  to  be  the  motto 
of  common  sense.     The  society  is  composed  chiefly  of 
ignorant  and  illiterate  people,  and  of  many  who  have 
l^n  disappointed  in  life,  and  have  thus  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  unable  to  bear  up 
and  strive  against  the  adversities  of  their  lot  as  true 
Christians. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  wells  is  73° 
Fahi^fitohcit ;  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and,  being  devoid 


of  almost  every  medicinal  quality  or  sriiae  ««h^ib^  is  qh^ 
as  oomuMm  beverage.  From  chemical  aatlyiii,  i«q 
quarts  are  said  to  contain  ;— Muriate  of  Htne,  1.00  m. 
Muriate  of  soda  0.75;  Sulphate  of  lime  1.50;CtrbQ^ 
of  lime  0.57. 

It  boils  up  in  the  gardens  of  the  hotel  in  ssffieittt 
quantity  to  supply  the  requisite  baths,  and  it  aftervuA 
used  for  setting  in  motion  the  wheels  of  tlnee  n«BQ&e> 
tortes.  I  was  much  amused  by  teeing  a  krfe  ptitj  if 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  fresh  arrivals,  aseembk  reutdih 
spring  one  evening,  tasting  the  water  and  punof  tbtt 
opinion  upon  its  merits,  some  even  refusing  to  pot  th 
glass  to  their  lips,  fearing  the  eflbcts  of  adnQght,ffkD 
they  had  been  taking  plentiful  potions  of  the  sibn  u 
the  dinner  table. 

The  evenings  were  usually  passed  in  daeei^eBspt 
on  Saturday,  the  Sabbath  commencing  wiUiMNofUw 
New  Englanders  at  sunset  on  the  preceding  daj.  The 
band  consisted  of  two  negroes  plaving  on  noiini,nd& 
third  upon  a  bass.  The  leader  of  thenbletrio(abiri)R, 
by  the  by,  composing  part  of  the  estabUsbmeniof  ik 
house)  acted  as  a  kind  of  maitre  du  ballet,  crying  ki 
**  fialanciey  !** — ^"  tan  your  patners  !**—•♦  U'«  ^mV 
and  other  jargon,  utterly  uuintelligible  even  to  tk« 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  figure  of  every  quadhiit. 
The  ladies*  dancing  was  a  composition  of  walkiog,  mi- 
ning, and  shufliing ;  tho  gentlemen  acquitted  theoMJitJ 
as  well  as  gentlemen  generally  do.  1  orerhoud  ok, 
who  prided  himself  a  good  deal  on  his  manner  of  tt^ 
ing  round  the  room,  say  that  he  had  ^  (he  best  mb 
ing  master  in  Paris,  last  winter.** 

Amongst  other   resources   for   killing  tim  it  tk 
springs,  nine-pins  bore  a  prominent  part.   I  aooiByn- 
ed  some  gentlemen  to  the  alley  one  day  for  MkfSfB 
of  playing,  when,  our  number  on  each  side  bn^c- 
equal,  one  of  the  party  (a  young  collegita  imSa- 
haven)  invited  a  gentlemanly-looking  mukjiBai 
in  a  rubber ;  he  consented  to  play  a  sing^  |i»^ 
some  hesitation,  and  came  off  winner.   Aiis^^ 
heard  a  voice  familiar  to  my  ear  say,  from  hiai  ij 
chair,  ^  What  will  you  take,  sir?**  and  tonui{iwi 
saw  our  friend  of  the  morning  acting  inctpirtjt: 
waiter ;  he  certainly  possessed  a  more  inteHeetoilafr 
tenance  than  two  thirds  of  the  people  at  table. 

Feeling  myself  sufficiently  recovered  toonder|«lta 
dislocating  motion  of  the  road,  and  all  mr  acquauMJ 
at  the  springs  taking  their  departure,  I  also  iiepptdUl 
the  coach  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  AogwliUdJ 
ing  the  only  passenger,  ims^ined  I  should  have  a  q^ 
easy  journey,  but  soon  found  myself  egregioostj  • 
taken.  There  not  being  sufficient  weight  to  itei^^ 
vehicle  on  its  clumsy  springs,  it  was  tossed  to  ui* 
like  a  ship  in  a  gale  of  wind.  We  passed  throa^^ 
small  manufacturing  towns  of  Nassau  and  Alrii.  S0 
singular  signs  in  the  latter  attracted  my  attentioi;^ 
especially,  of**  Miss  Simms,  ThUorest,*'  «"*J*J^ 
large  characters  upon  a  board  against  the  bo»ww 
struck  me  as  a  novel  mode  of  a  lady  eamiiip '>'^| 
hood. 

The  entrance  to  the  city  of  Troy,  ^^^J"^^ 

from  Lebanon,  through  an  excavated  "*^*^2|! 

part  of  the  classically  named  Mount  IdaiA**?^ 

pretty.    The  city,  containing  about  ^^f}*]!!!!"]^ 

occupies  an  alluvial  plain  of  some  eit^^*''*^ 

mount  and  the  Hudson  River.     Having  w*yV,y 

I  walked  through  several  of  the  «!"«'*' *°^?!^ 

Episcopal  Church,  whieh  has  a  very  **^|jf^^ 

tower  :  one  of  the  prettiest  specimens  of  "^j[\^ 

saw  in  the  United  Sutea ;  but  the  tj^J  *^  j^J 

not  being  built  in  unison  with  it,  gi'«*****jTLe 

air  of  a  piece  of  patch. work.    An  elegw*  ^^^^ 

court-house  was  completed,  with  the  ^*'*'^y| 

portico,  in  a  street  adjoining  the  church;  ^**|j)^^ 

strong  a  resemblance  to  the  United  Sla»      ^ 

Philadelphia,  of  which  I  had  since  ^^a*"^ 

simik»,  to  have  many  charms  forme.    J7^# 

was  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  niodeHedwp^^ 

temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.    The  gtilw^  ^^ 

as  the  inhabitants  call  themselves,  '''^  .^*^i 

the  New  York  panic,  and  leaving  the  city  ^^ 

account  of  a  few  cases  of  cholera  being  "^P^^^, 

The  river,  which  is  about  a  quarter  «f  ■"^^ 

crossed  by  a  horso-ferry  to  the  viM*8t  j^  r#3;* 

where  **  Mother  Ann"  originaUy  established bc"^^, 

a  few  miles  farther  the  road  passes  the  bo»^^ 

married  Shakers,  belonging  totbeNi»kayanai«     , 

three    miles  to  the   southwest.     From  i^ "  r  j 

Schenectady  the  country  is  dull,  uninteresiw^  ^ 

of  scenery,  and  devoid  of  habiUtions;  wtf      ' . 

gained  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  Kxw,^  " 
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il  proMMHts  itself.  There  is  but  little  worthy  of  notice 
the  toiFn,  excepting  Unkm  Collego,  on  an  eminence 

aetr  the  road  from  Tro^.    Only  two  larg^  buildings, 

iornBuif  part   of  what   is  intended,   are   at    present 

eroeted  ;  but  several  more  are  to  be  immediately  added, 

mod,  the  adjoining  grounds  being  spacious,  it  promises 

to  become  a  pretty  spot.    The  college  has  been  very 

liberally  endowed  by  tho  state  to  the  amount  of  300,000 

dollars,  and  the  number  of  students  at  this  time  is  about 

S06u    Dr.  Nott,  the  president,  i^  not  only  a  good  classi- 

eal  aobolar,  but  an  excellent  and  persevering  mechanic. 

Some  of  bis  inventions  have  even  grained  a  considerable 

name  in  £ingland,  amongst  which  is  an  improvement 

in  iiot  air  stoves  for  heating  cathedrals  and  large  build* 

iii|ri.  He  has  expended  iJso  large  sums  of  money  in 
ezpertfDeDts  upon  steam-vessels ;  several  of  which  are 
oonatmoting  upon  his  plan  of  having  twenty  small  boil- 
ers^ inatsad  of  two  or  four  large  ones,  and  are  considered 
ealer  than  those  generally  in  use,  and  equally  swifl. 
After  passing  two  hours  in  Schenectady,  I  entered  the  few  miles  further,  it  does  not  exceed  from  twenty  to  fifty 


company,  who  are  proceeding  rapidly  in  the  construction 
of  numerous  manufactories.  JLarge  pieces  of  rock  in  the 
river  here  present  a  singular  appearance,  from  being  worn 
perfectly  hollow  and  round  like  a  caldron,  the  shell  or 
rim,  as  it  were,  being  reduced  in  many  parts  to  a  few 
inches  in  thickness.  Other  rocks  are  bored  through  in 
circles  with  as  smooth  a  surface  os  if  they  had  been 
chiseled  or  worked  out  with  an  auger.  These  effects 
are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  small  pebbles 
having  lodsfed  in  an  orifice  in  the  rock,  and  been  agitated 
by  the  eddies  and  force  of  the  current,  until  they  increas- 
ed tho  opening  sufficiently  to  admit  larger  stones,  which, 
in  process  of  time,  formed  these  singular  excavations. 

From  the  Little  Foils,  the  canal  passes  through  Her- 
kimer  or  German  Flats,  a  fine  rich  tract  of  country,  with 
farms  varying  from  one  Jiundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
acres,  at  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  yielding 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  com.    At  Frankfort,  a 


packet  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  proceeded  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  Mohawk. 
This  immense  work,  which  connects  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  with  those  of  Lake  Erie,  was  oommenced  in 
1817,  at  the  suggestion  of  De  WUt  Clinton,  at  that  time 
governor  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  packet  boats, 
es  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  are  large  and  well 
famished  with  excellent  sleeping  berths,  and  the  charge 
very  reasonable,  being  only  three  cents  per  mile,  bre!&- 
&Mi  and  dinner  being  provided  on  equally*  moderate 
terms;  ao  that  the  travelling  is  rendered  more  agreeable 
and  almost  as  speedy  as  upon  the  rough  turnpikes. 

I  varied  my  mode  of  travelling  by  leaving  the  boat 
flOTDetimes  at  the  locks,  and  walking  on,  being  able  at  a 
BK»derate  pace  to  keep  a-bead  of  it.  Upon  arriving  at 
tile  first  lock,  we  found  more  than  twenty  boats  wait- 
ing for  their  turn  to  pass  through  ;  but  all  were  oblig- 
ed to  give  way  to  our  vessel,  which,  paying  a  higher 
toll,  claimed  prbritv  of  passage.  The  legality  of  this 
preference  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  at  all  compre- 
hended by  the  passengers  in  the  other  boats,  nor  did 
they  submit  to  it  without  murmuring,  thinking  (as  they 
said)  that  all  boats  *^  were  alike  free  and  equal.**  We 
had  only  ten  passengers,  although  there  was  ample  ac- 
commodation for  forty.  We  experienced  an  hour's 
delay  during  the  night,  from  tho  horses  of  a  vessel 
a-head  of  us  breaking  loose,  and  galloping  down  upon 
our  train,  which,  throwing  their  driver  head  foremost 
into  the  canal,  followed  the  example  of  tlie  others  by 
breaking  the  tow  rope  and  scampering  ofl^  leaving  the 
man  rolling  about,  half  stunned,  in  the  water. 

In  the  morning  we  had  a  dense  fog,  not  uncommon  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  which,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  elsewhere,  was  the  forerunner  of  a  very  hot  day. 
The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  pretty  well 
diversified  with  hills  and  rich  meadows  of  Indian  com  on 
tho  banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  farmers  were  every 
where  employed  in  reaping  or  cradling  the  grain  on  tlie 
nplands.  As  the  canal  approaches  the  little  falls  of 
the  Mohawk,  fifty  miles  from  Schenectady,  the  scenery 
improves,  and  has  some  claims  to  picturesque.  I  had 
heard  so  much  in  praise  of  it  that  I  stepped  out  of  the 
boat  at  the  first  lock,  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  not 
only  for  tho  purpose  of  viewing  but  of  sketching  some  of 
this  fiir-fiuned  scenery,  and  walked  past  it  all,  momenta- 
rily expecting  to  come  upon  something  excessively  grand 
and  sublime,  so  much  had  I  been  deceived  by  exagge- 
rated description!  Although  very  pretty,  no  part  ot  it 
can  vie  with  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  There  is  one  bend 
in  the  canal  which  winds  round  tho  rocky  mount,  and 
under  some  dark  bleak,  impending  crags,  with  the  noisy 
torrent  of  tho  Mohawk  washing  its  base,  and  the  spires 
of  the  village   churches  with  a  fine  af]ueduct  visible 


dollars,  the  soil  appearing  rich  and  fertile,  but  in  a  poor 
state  of  cultivation.  The  farming  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
fiats  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  their  slovenly 
neighbours.  At  this  kst  village,  "  the  long  leveF'  com- 
mences, the  canal  running  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles 
to  the  town  of  Syracuse,  without  a  single  intervening 
loek. 

At  fivfr  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  we  entered  Utica, 
eighty  miles  fVom  Schenectady,  having  been  twenty-two 
hours  on  our  journey,  and  stepped  from  the  canal  into  the 
United  States  Hotel,  where  we  were  accommodated  with 
exceUent  rooms. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


FALU  OF  TRENTOM — MAIL  BAGS — NAMES. 

Having  hired  one  of  the  four-wheeled  carriages  known 
at  Philadelphia  as  a  •*  dearborn,"  in  the  eastern  states  as 
a  **  carryall,"  and  in  Utica  as  a  "  wagon,*'  a  friend  (Mr.  B.) 
and  myself  started  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  3d  of  August 
upon  an  excursion  to  the  Trenton  Falls.  The  road  being 
rough  and  mountainous,  and  the  daj  excessively  hot,  we 
pulled  up  at  a  small  tavern,  eight  miles  from  the  town,  to 
give  the  horse  some  water.  While  I  was  holding  the 
bucket,  mine  host  came  out,  and,  afler  looking  on  quietly 
for  some  time  without  tendering  his  assistance,  he  ob- 
served that  we  **  had  better  let  tlie  beast  stand  in  the  shade 
a  minute  or  two  until  it  became  cool,  and  then  it  would 
proceed  more  cleverly  on  the  journey."  I  understood 
him  immediately,  and  determining  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, led  the  horse  into  the  shade  of  the  house,  when  tlie 
following  conversation  ensued,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  my  companion,  who  did  not  at  first  comprehend  our 
host's  manoeuvre. 

Landlord,  **  You  are  from  the  southward,  I  guess." 
Myself.  •*  No—from  Utico." 
"Aye,  but  you  don't  keep  there,  I  reckon." 
**  No,  in  the  southward." 
"Aye,  I  guessed  so;  but  whereabouts?" 
•*  Oh !  south  of  Washington." 
•*  Ah!  pretty  sickly  there  now?" 
**  No,  pretty  smart" 

*•  But  there's  tarnation  little  travelling  now ;  last  fall 

this  hero  road  was  quite  impassable,  but  now  I  huvc  been 

fixing  it  myself,  expecting  company,  and  no  one  comes." 

**  You  will  have  them  all  here  when  the  cholera  panic 

has  subsided  a  little." 

**I  don't  know  that;  I  heard  a  gentleman,  who  had 
been  in  the  south,  say  the  other  day  that  there  was  very 
little  money  there  now ;  the  southerners  wouldn't  care  a 
fig  for  the  cholera,  they'd  clear  out  tarnation  soon  if  they 
had  plenty  of  money  to  spare;  ain't  it  so?" 

I  had  now  put  one  foot  on  the  step  of  our  vehicle,  but 
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ceiving  the  necessary  directions,  we  wished  ^is  true  spe- 
cimen of  an  American  pot-house  keeper  ^ood  morning, 
and  drove  on,  subsequently  finding  his  porting  words  pro- 
phetic.  Tliough  the  Yankees  are  so  notoriously  inquisi. 
tive,  yet  there  is  nothing  disrespectful  in  their  manner ; 
nor  did  I  ever  feel  annoyed  by  their  asking  such  prying 
questions,  generally  leading  them  "  considerably  on  the 
wrong  trail,"  as  they  would  say,  or  else,  having  satisfied 
them,  commencing  a  cross-examination,  to  wnich  they 
always  submitted  with  good  grace. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  of  fourteen  miles,  we  arrived  at 
the  hotel,  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Trenton, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  view  the  falls,  which  com- 
mence within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  though 
entirely  concealed  from  it  bv  a  tliick  intervening  forest. 
To  see  them  to  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  a 
rocky  precipice  nearly  one  hundred  feet  perpendicular, 
into  the  ravine  along  which  the  dark  stream  winds  its 
course.  Scarcely  any  tiling  can  be  conceived  more  grand 
or  picturesque  than  the  first  view  of  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects after  the  visiter  has  ^ined  the  rocky,  and,  at  tliis 
season,  dry  bed  of  the  winter's  torrent  I  have  seen 
many  falls,  but  none  possessing  such  a  variety  of  scenery 
or  differing  so  much  in  the  formation  of  the  cataract  as 
these;  and  of  their  sublimity  but  a  very  faint  idea  can  be 
conveyed  from  description.  The  impetuous  rush  of  water 
during  successive  ages  has  worked  a  bed  for  itself  through 
a  ridge  of  lime-stone  rocks,  which  extends  from  the  Mo- 
hawk to  the  northward  as  far  ns  the  St  Lawrence ;  but 
in  several  places  it  appears  to  have  encountered  a  reef  of 
harder  materials,  which  has  been  able  to  withstand  the 
force  of  tile  torrent  There  are  several  of  these  ledges, 
occupying  an  extent  of  about  two  miles,  over  which  tho 
stream  is  precipitated.  Of  these  the  High  Falls  are  the 
finest,  being  one  htmdred  and  nine  feet  in  height,  includ- 
ing a  small  intervening  slope,  which  breaks  the  perpen- 
dicular fall,  and,  dividing  it  into  two  cataracts,  renders  it 
more  picturesque  than  if  falling  in  one  unbroken  sheet. 

The  Americans  possess  a  most  singular  taste  for  mar- 
ring  the  beauty  of^  every  place  which  can  boast  of  any 
thing  like  scenery,  by  introducing  a  bar-room  into  the 
most  romantic  and  conspicuous  spot  Consequently  thero 
is  a  little  white,  painted  wooden  shanty  perched  upon  the 
very  brow  of  the  High  Fall,  from  which  all  kinds  of  li- 
quors are  distributed  to  the  Yankee  admirers  of  nature, 
after  they  have  undergone  the  overpowering  fatigue  of 
walking  four  hundred  yards  from  the  hotel.  It  proved 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  a 
large  party,  who  had  flocked  round  me,  passing  the  most 
candid  and  unconcerned  opinions  possible  upon  my  ef. 
forts  at  delineating  the  scenery.  Numerous  fossil  organic 
remains  are  visible  in  the  lofty  banks  which  bound  tlie 
ravine ;  and  the  formation  of  the  singul&r  holes  on  the 
rocks,  similar  to  those  at  the  Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk, 
is  hero  seen  actually  in  process.  Many  are  formed  by 
the  backwater  of  the  rapids.  One,  called  the  "  Rocky 
Heart,"  from  its  striking  resemblance  to  the  common  re- 
presentation of  the  seat  of  life,  has  been  made  by  two  of 
these  eddies.  The  water  rushing  over  a  slight  fall  pro- 
ceeds on  its  course  for  fiflcen  or  twenty  feet,  when  ar- 
riving  at  a  narrow  pass,  the  bottom  or  point  of  the  heart 
it  were,  it  separates  in  the  centre,  returning  back  to 


as 


Perhaps  we  may.' 
"Aye,  you  came  down  the  canal." 
"  Yes." 


through   the  excavation,  which   would   form  a   pretty  J  mine  host  was  not  yet  satisfied,  so  he  followed  me  up 
sketch,  but  nothing  to  warrant  the  overdrawn  descrip-'*with — "  But  you  are  going  to  the  west,  I  expect?" 
tions  given  me.    Having  to  pass  through  five  locks  in       "  "^    * 
succession,  we  had  time  to  cross  the  aqueduct  to  the  vil- 
lage on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  is  becoming 
a  manufacturing  town  of  some  importance,  fix>ni  the 
great  water-power  afforded  by  the  foils.    Its  progrress  and 
prosperity  have  been  considerably  retarded  for  some  years, 
owing  to  the  most  valuable  and  usefbl  ground  being  the 
property  of  a  gentlemai^in  England,  who  did  not  dis- 
pose of  it  until  last  year,  when  it  was  purchased  by  a 


"That's  fine  travellmg;  tliat's  what  I  like;  you  push 
along  so  slick,  there^s  no  chance  of  getting  one's  neck 
broke  as  there  is  aboard  those  stages  on  the  rough  turn- 
pikes; if  the  boat  sinks,  one's  only  up  to  one's  knees  in 
water.    You'll  see  the  falls?" 

*»  Wc  arc  going  there  now;  which  is  the  way?"  So,  re- 


the  fiiU  on  each  side  of  the  river's  bed,  and  has  thus  wash- 
ed away  the  rock  into  a  circular  chasm.  Adjoining  is  a 
natural  well,  called  "Jacob's  Kettle,"  about  six  feet  deep, 
and  three  in  diameter.  The  bottom  is  covered  to  some 
depth  with  romid  pebbles,  which  have  been  deposited 
there  during  the  floods,  and  been  employed  in  forming 
the  kettle. 

The  width  of  the  ravine,  through  which  the  stream 
takes  its  course,  varies  from  one  to  three  hundred  yards. 
At  the  lower  end,  where  the  bed  is  formed  of  a  smooth 
level  rock,  walking  is  as  safe  and  agreeable  as  upon  any 
well  laid  pavement:  but  at  the  upper  it  contracts  to  a  nar- 
row pass,  and,  tlie  rocks  rising  In  a  smooth  perpendicular 
mass,  the  passage  is  rendered  rather  dangerous;  and  few 
people  attempt  to  pass  the  Rocky  Heart,  the  path  not  ex- 
ceeding six  inches  in  widtli,  the  water  being  of  a  pitchy 
blackness,  forty  feet  deep. 

Having  passed  some  very  agreeable  hours  at  this  en- 
chanting spot,  we  again  stepp<^  into  our  dearborn,  carry, 
all,  or  wagon,  and,  turning  our  backs  upon  Trenton  and 
its  delightful  scenery,  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  long  hill 
five  miles  from  Utico,  witl:out  any  adventures,  or  incident, 
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worth  rocordiog.  Upon  i^ninf  thin  hetf  ht,  the  tun  was 
drmwiDg  nigh  to  the  honzon,  and  casting  a  mellow  tint 
over  Uie  eztenaive  landscape,  which  was  beaotifbUy  inter- 
spersed  with  all  the  reqoisites  to  form  an  attractive  scene. 
I  was  about  expressing  my  admiration,  when  seeing  the 
long  steep  descent  dfmn  which  I,  as  wbip,'was  to  guide 
oqr  vehicle,  mv  thoughts  were  immediately  diverted  else- 
wherci  and  I  observed  (having  the  u^t  at  Lebanon  upper- 
most in  my  imagiootion)  that  ^  I  should  not  like  to  de- 
scend each  a  hill  in  a  heavy  ooadi.'*  My  companion  an- 
sweringi  that  **  the  Americans  despised  drag-chains  and 
slippers,**  I  was  about  to  exemplify  tne  truth  df  his  remark 
by  giving  him  a  full  and  true  account  of  my  misfortunes 
the  preceding  week,  when  I  felt  the  carriage  pressed  too 
much  upon  the  horse,  and  attempted  to  check  it,  but  in 
vain ;  for  owing  to  some  accident  or  mistake  at  the  hotel, 
a  strap  upon  the  collar  of  the  harness  had  given  way,  so 
that  the  horse,  unable  to  keep  the  carriage  cSf  his  legs,  be- 
came frightened  and  set  off  at  full  galk>p,  kicking  most 
violently,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  our  legs.  Mr.  B.  lifled 
his  upon  the  seat  in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  wisely 
thinking  **  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,**  lifted  hu 
whole  TOdy  out  behind  (knocking  my  hat  over  my  eyes 
in  the  huriy  of  his  movements,)  but,  not  being  able  to  re- 
linquish his  hold  of  the  vehicle  immediately,  he  cut  up 
the  rough  road,  with  his  knees,  like  a  plough,  for  a  con- 
siderabk  distance ;  or,  as  he  afterwards  moro  classically 
compared  it,  Hke  Hector  dragged  by  the  car  of  Achilles 
round  the  walls  of  Troy.  WlK^n  freed  from  his  additional 
weight,  I  was  carried  along  with  the  rapidity  of  a  whirl- 
wind ;  tiie  fbot-board  splintering  in  all  directions  from  the 
incessant  battering  of  the  horse*s  heels.  A  broad  deep 
diteh  ran  upon  cither  side  of  the  road,  so,  perceiving  if  I 
attempted  to  overturn  myself  in  either  direction,  I  should 
be  dashed  with  great  violence  upon  the  ground,  and  re- 
membering  the  cautious  advice  Pheton  received  from  the 
old  gentleman,  his  fattier,  when  he  drove  the  fiery  car, 
**nnidio  tuHs9imu$  t^u,*^  I  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  pulling  hard  upon  the  reins  to  prevent  the  horse 
failing  down.  I  knew  that  a  serious  obstado  opposed  me 
at  the  foot  of  tho  hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  bridge 
over  a  deep  and  broad  ravine,  with  a  deep  stream,  where 
I  might  even  meet  with  tlie  fate  of  the  above  worthy  him- 
self; so  I  dashed  the  horse  at  a  high  rail  and  fence  at  a 
turn  of  the  road,  where  a  temporary  bridge  crossed  tlie 
ditch.  He  seemed  to  comprehend  me ;  for  over  we  went, 
after  a  vast  heaving  and  rolling,  a  kind  of  tottering  doubt 
whether  we  should  capsize  or  not,  which  would  have 
ejected  any  thorough  landsman  fVom  his  seat  The  strong 
wall  brought  us  to  a  sudden  check.  1  was  from  my  seat 
in  an  instant,  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  who  was  striving 
to  scramble  over  it;  but  he  soon  desisted,  having,  like  my- 
self, had  quite  enough  of  such  work  in  the  last  half  mile. 
Mr.  B.  was  still  far  away,  peering  throu^fh  the  clouds  of 
dust,  to  see  what  had  become  of  me,  fearing  the  result  of 
my  rapid  descent  He  was  much  cut  and  bruised,  as  was 
the  horse  from  kicking  the  wsgon,  and  vice  versa,  I 
'  alone  escaped  unii^jured,  being  bat  a  sufferer  in  the  purse, 
fi-om  the  compensation  we  were  obliged  to  make  the  owner 
of  the  steed  and  vehicle,  for  injuries  received.  In  my 
case  the  names  of  the  two  places  **  Lebanon  Shakers,** 
and  ^  Trenton  Falls,*'  are  incongruous;  they  should  be  the 
••Trenton  Shakert,^*  and  "Lebanon  Falis;^*  as  such  I 
shall  ever  remember  them,  and  with  them  the  recollection 
of  my  shaking  in  the  wagon,  and  upsetting  in  tho  coach, 
win  always  be  associated. 

The  aMve  accident  detained  us  a  few  day  at  Utica,  Mr. 
B.  being  too  unwell  to  proceed  on  his  journey;  but  tho 
cause  oould  scarcely  be  regretted,  since  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  eminent  barrister 
residing  ih  the  town,  who  had  been  on  3  of  our  fellow- 
passengers  from  Schenectady,  and  from  whom  we  re 
ccived  much  kind  attention. 

The  town  or  city  of  Utica,  as  I  believe  it  is  now  called, 
occupies  a  gentlo  slope,  rising  to  the  west,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  until  the  commencement  of  the  canal 
was  an  inconsiderable  place,  with  a  population  of  about 
3900.  Since  the  completion  of  that  work,  it  has  aug- 
mented  to  10,000  souls,  and  is  daily  on  the  increase.  The 
^e  of  canal,  which  eight  years  since  was  on  the  outokirts, 
now  passes  dftectly  tluough  the  centre  of  the  city,  giving 
H  a  pleasing  appearance,  to  which  the  innumerable  wooden 
bridges  with  their  light  open  railing  greatly  contribute. 
The  inhabitente  are  well  aware  of  ite  rising  importance, 
predicting  already  that  the  steto  government  will  be  re- 
moved {\rotn  Albany,  and  that  the  future  laws  will  emanate 
from  their  cspitol,  whose  site  they  have  marked  out  in  a 
square  at  the  upper  end  of  the  city,  on  a  rbing  eminence, 
whei^ce  its  dome  will  be  seen  by  the  surroundmg  country 
lor  forty  miles.  The  streets  are  i^so  laid  out  in  a  styk* 
befitting  the  capital  of  the  most  populous  state  in  the 


Union.  As  a  oentral  situation  it  is  more  convenient  than 
Albanv,  which  is  on  the  very  confines  of  the  state,  and 
three  hundred  miles  flrom  the  inhabitante  of  the  western 
parts  of  it  A  stranger,  seeing  no  manufiictories  or  large 
mercantile  establishmente  in  Utica,  finds  it  difficult  to  ac- 
ooont  for  ite  rapid  increase,  until  he  discovers  that  every 
stream  from  the  neighbouring  hills  is  covered  with  such 
speculations,  and  t^  margin  of  every  cr^k  is  peopled. 
The  goods  being  transport^  from  the  town,  it  derives  all 
tho  benefit,  without  an^  of  the  inconvenience,  arising  firom 
numerous  manufactories. 

At  Whitesborough,  in  the  vicmity  of  tho  city,  is  the 
singular  but  UttdaMe  ••  Oneida  Institution  of  Science  and 
Industry,**  which,  similar  to  some  institutions  in  Switzer- 
land, combines  learning  with  manual  labour.  It  was  first 
esteblished  by  a  clergyman  in  bad  health,  who,  opening 
a  small  school  ten  years  since,  discovereid  that,  by  the 
pupils*  working  for  a  few  hours  daily,  they  eamued  suffi- 
cient mone^  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  education. 
Since  that  tune  it  has  been  much  encouraged  and  had  so- 
veral  benefactors.  Tliere  is  a  farm,  containing  upwards 
of  one  hundred  acres,  attached  to  it,  upon  which  the  stu- 
dente  may  be  seen  working  for  three  or  fimr  hours  daily; 
and  two  years*  produce  will  pay  their  board  for  that  time. 
This  mode  of  obtaining  an  education  has  been  found  en- 
tirely practicable,  and  it  is  principally  intended  for  those 
designed  for  the  church,  but  some  are  also  educated  for 
other  professions.  The  merit  of  the  institution,  independ- 
ently of  that  derived  from  the  system,  is,  that  young 
men  of  talent  may  obtain  an  education  here  who  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  more  expensive  establishments.  Upon  the 
whole,  from  the  prevalence  of  mercantile  pursuits,  there 
are  but  few  places  for  classical  education  in  the  States, 
compared  with  England. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  August,  we  attended  divine  ser- 
vice at  the  Dutch  Reformed  ProtesUnt  Church,  the  mi- 
nister of  wliich,  Mr.  Bethune,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  is  in 
high  repute  as  an  eloquent  and  a  powerful  preacher.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  his  manner,  which  was  that  of 
the  majority  of  American  ecclesiastics,  and  preforred  it 
to  that  of  the  English.  The  sermon  being  delivered  in  a 
more  fiimiliar  and  coUoquial  style,  and  with  great  earnest- 
ness  of  manner,  was  well  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  congregation.  In  America  the  compact  is  between 
the  congregation  and  minister,  as  between  master  and 
servant,  or  tradesman  and  customer,  so  long  as  they 
agree  and  suit  each  other.  The  clergyman's  salary  in 
small  towns  is  generally  1000  dollars  per  annum,  which 
is  sufficient  for  people  who  are  expected  to  debar  them- 
selves the  active  pursuito^f  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  in 
cities  and  populous  places,  where  the  duty  is  more  severe, 
it  varies  from  1500  to  2500,  which  is  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
the  congregation,  or  (as  in  New  York)  from  grante  <^ 
land  made  prior  to  the  revolution.  In  a  presbyterian 
church,  which  we  attended  in  the  afternoon,  the  pews 
were  originally  sold  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  each, 
and  tlie  annual  tax  was  nineteen  dollara  and  fifty  oentB, 
tho  organist  and  leader  of  the  orchestra  alone  receiving 
small  salaries,  in  addition  to  the  minister.  The  floor  ot' 
this  church  was  on  an  inclined  plane,  so  that  each  pew 
was  more  elevated  than  the  one  in  front,  the  pulpit  be- 


Naraganset  river,  souUi  hj  LoBf  I>ludsi«i,Miihu 
Masaachusetis,  and  extended  west  to  tiie  VvaUdna. 
By  this  document  it  claimed  the  right  of  eztcndiot  iii 
rule  over  tracte  of  land  which  were  anezplored  attbe^ 
the  charter  was  granted,  and  which  iojaided  t  QOMider. 
able  portion  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Th«e  two 
states  resistod  the  dalm,  but  compromiied  the  BHUcrit 
ter  the  revdotion,  hvobtainiiiff  for  Comiselieat  tfaen^ 
of  certain  lands  in  Ohio,  which,  being  sold,  Mttdneed  lb 
sum  of  1,200,000  doUanu  This  sum  was,  ia  the  frit » 
stance,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  propagaUeaof  ttteni. 
pel,  but  subsequently  was  formed  mto  a  sohooUorf;  «i2 
thus  one  of  the  smallest  slates  in  the  Union  diilrihiiiiiB 
annual  sum  amon^fst  the  several  distrieti^  fer  the  rm 
of  education,  considerably  exceeding  the  stitalixcBtb 
inhabitante;  and  the  most  eingnlar  instanee  kp^nki 
of  a  government,  after  all  ite  expenses  have  ben  Mmi 
returning  to  the  citiaens  noore  than  the  amoDBtdiRlni 
been  taxed.    In  thoee  districte  whidi  reoeife 


firom  this  fund,  it  is  required  that  the  same  amoiiBt^M 
be  raised  by  contribiUion.  New  York  initilod  Cobmc 
ticut  in  adopting  the  same  system,  and  flrdaiaiogtlMtthi 
proceeds  of  all  unsold  or  unappropriated  laii4i  dwoUbe 
added  to  the  sohod-fund,  which  will  inoetse  it  at  butto 
tfaeamonnt  of  another  million  of  doUars.  In  Miinrin 
sette  much  attention  is  paid  to  education,  md  wnmm 
schools  are  esteblished  throughout  all  the  Mew  Engb^ 
stetes,  the  necessary  fbmb  being  annually  nind  indi^ 
tricts. 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  proceeded  on  oor  mmj 
through  New  Hartford,  a  small  village  foor  Bubfia 
Utica,  and  two  or  three  frt>m  Hamilton  eoUefe, 
porated  in  1821,  and  so  called  after  the  wa&nSaaki^ 
neral.  We  obtained  a  good  view  of  ite  white  bol%i 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  groimd  tbove  theiif  ^ 
Clinton.  We  arrived  at  the  manufiu^toring  lifi/ 
Manchester^  nine  miles  from  Utica,  in  an  mvatfta 
minutes,  being  at  the  quickest  rate  we  had  jd^aM 
upon  American  turnpikes,  and  accordingly  antiap^i 
continuation  of  such  rapid  progress;  but  wei«s»» 
deceived,  for  the  innkeeper,  not  expectinr  IbeMiR 
soon,  had  made  no  preparations  for  breaknit,aBdte 
quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  beefiftetki  udti 
fee  made  their  appearance  upon  the  table.  At  tkfibfi 
of  Oneida  Castle  we  obtained  the  first  sight  of  MoieT* 
carora  Indians,  wlio  were  standing  b^  the  nM<l4Mle,vii^ 
up  in  their  blankets,  though  a  burning  son  wudiiBii^. 
looking  composedly,  and  apparently  without  cnrioEitj,it 
the  coach  as  it  whirled  along.  There  wis  aa  eiteosR 
settlement  of  log  huts,  with  an  episcopal  cfaaidi  beksf 
ing  to  the  tribe,  on  a  plain  half  a  mile  from  the  tanpih; 
and  a  circular  grove  of  trees  where  their  oorodlBiH 
formerly  held,  and  where  they  now  receife  their  iomi 
allowance  from  the  stele,  to  which  all  land  tbej  ink  i» 
dispose  of  must  be  sold,  not  having  the  power  le  fiati 
title,  deed  to  individuals.  During  the  last  jwr,  ii^<f 
the  tribe,  with  their  episcopalian  pastor,  a  ann  oTliKni 
education,  having  sold  their  lands,  migrated  to Gkcb^ 
on  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  summer  season  their  liaeii 
eo^iloyed  in  tilling  the  ground  in  the  Reaemlioa<^ 
cutting  fuel  from  the  extensive  foresteinreeroflhf* 

ing  under  the  ei|»an-]ofl  at  the  lower  end  of  the  buiidinff.  lage.    In  winter  many  of  them  proceed  te'i^^'*'^ 

After  service,  we  visitedtheSlunday  school  on  the  ground-  grounds  three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  ^''^^^ 

floor  under  the  church,  where,  from  the  minister  having  Aey  collect  an  abundance  of  skins,  from  tbeided^^ 

made  frequent  alluBions  to  **  Samuel  James  Mills,  the 

founder  of  Sabbath  schools,"  we  expected  to  see  one  of  a 

superior  order,  but  were  disappointed.    There  seemed 

great  room  for  improvement.    The  school  consisted  of 

about  one  hundred  and  eighty  boys,  and  a  voluntary 

teacher  to  each  dass  of  six  or  eight  boys.    Before  we 

departed,  the  superintendent  (an  editor  m  a  newspaper) 

requested  us  to  address  the  children,  but  appeared  satis- 
fied with  an  answer,  that  ''our  qualifications  were  not  in 

that  line.**    For  my  own  part,  1  was  rather  at  a  loss  to 

comprehend  his  meaning,  until  he  rose  and  delivered  a 

long  extempore  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 
The  steto  of  New  York  has  a  permanent  sohool-fond, 

of  the  enormous  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 

which  originally  arose  from  tho  sale  of  land;  and  the 

proceeds,  being  laid  out  to  interest,  in  time  accumulated ,  _  ,^  ___^     

to  so  large  a  sum  that  the  annual  distribution  is  nowf  nerous,  when  well  treated;   but,  when  ff^^, 

120,0(H)  dollars,  and  as  much  more  is  raised  in  the  stete 

by  contributions;  so  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  is 

vearly  expended  by  this  one  stete  in  promoting  know- 

ledgo  amongst  the  people,  very  fow  of  whom  have  not  re- 
ceived a  usefbl  education,    donnecticut  is  the  only  stete 

in  the  Union  which  possesses  the  same  powerful  means: 

ite  fund  arose  from  a  vague  charter  granted  by  the  King 

of  England,  soon  after  the  esteblishment  of  the  American 

colonies,  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brook  in  1631, 

by  which  the  state  of  CoonocticQt  was  bounded,  cast  by  the 


they  might  realise  a  consicfepshlc  sum  <>^'°^>\r^ 
all  savages,  or  semi-barbarians,  thev  are  "nmv''^ 
to  drink,  and  bsrter  their  hardly-gamed  spoibitf*^ 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors.  Twenty-five  miki  fa**' 
at  Onondaga  Hollow,  where  there  is  a  txiheoOk^^ 
some  women  came  up  to  the  coach,  ofiering  anallu^ll'' 
of  their  own  manufacture  $)r  sale ;  they  could  •P^JJ 
lish  very  fluently,  as  can  roost  of  the  Indiaai  iB^** 
tribes  which  have  much  intercourse  with  1^ /j* 
faces.*'  The  frontier  war,  which  had  but  ^^J^ 
out,  was  much  deprecated  by  most  American*,  vfeo 
serted  that  their  government  was  the  aggrsxo^*  *• 
foreigner  the  American  poIi<^  towards  the  1"^^'*'^ 
pears  most  cruel  and  inhuman,  every  poasible  •*7J\S 
being  taken  to  dispossess  the  rirhtfiil  <>'^"*''*''^^- 
of  their  property.  The  Indian  diaractcr  ia  noWe«>"Pj 
nerous,  when  well  treated;  but,  when  S'^'^J'^^ 
have  been  to  desperation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  «"J 
ment  of  the  white  prisoners  who  fiill  i»fo  ^/Ti 
should  be  bsrbarous.  Americans  have  been  ioand  w^ 
teliato  such  cruelUes;  and  the  public  prints  at  the  >^ 
were  filled  with  late  acoounte  of  another  "|r'<*»",i 
tory,"  in  which  some  vdanteers  or  miktia  !■«■  ^ 
brought  three  scalps  into  camp!  uji 

The  town  of  Onondaga  HoUow,  and  0»»^?^ 
wero  of  some  iraportence  during  the  ^^."^^^l^^^. 
in  growth  and  jwospo-ity,  being  ataialedinafwi" 


trf»  tnd  the  groat  deposits  efooni  tnd  other  reqaisHes  fiir 
the  ermy  en  the  frontier.  Bat,  alas !  their  dsj  has  gone 
hfi  the  sunshine  of  their  greatness  and  proeperitj  is  £>r 
ever  overdooded.  The  homes  are  ahnost  teoantlesB,  and 
of  the  arsenal  nothing  is  lefi  but  the  name;  the  canal, 
ranning  within  three  miles,  gave  them  the  coup  de  grace. 
The  sooner  the  road  is  dtyerted  from  the  present  rente 
the  more  seeore  will  the  lives  of  all  travellers  beoome ; 
for  of  all  hiUa  to  ascend  or  descend,  the  one  near  Onon* 
daga  Hollow  is  the  most  frightfbL  The  extensive  and 
fine  view  of  Syracose,  Saline  with  its  salt  vats,  Onondaga 
lake,  the  town  of  Liverpool,  with  the  thicUj  wooded 
Goontry  between  it  and  Oneida  lake  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, acaroelv  compensate  fiir  the  risk  of  ascending  it  in 
a  heavy  coach. 

Our  progress  WIS  moch  delayed  by  the  delivery  of  the 
mail  bag  at  every  small  hamlet  on  tlie  road.    Tlie  letters 
in  America,  instead  of  being  put  into  separate  bags  for 
each  town,  as  in  England,  are  carried  in  one  ha^e  leather 
case,  which  the  postmaster  is  allowed  to  detain  ten  mi- 
notes,  so  that  he  may  pick  his  letters  out  of  the  general 
mass.  The  coachman  (there  being  no  gnard)  drives  up  to 
the  efice,  eomctimes  a  small  tavern,  and  throws  the  bag, 
aboot  the  siie  of  a  flour  sack,  upon  the  bard  pavement, 
or  dmddy  road,  as  most  convenient ;  it  is  then  trailed 
along  into  the  honse,  and  being  nalocked,  tlie  lower  end 
i9  elevated,  and  out  tamble  all  tlie  letters,  newspapers, 
and  pamphlets,  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor.    At  the  little 
village  of  I^icnox,  I  bad  the  cariosity  to  look  into  the  bar 
for  the  porpose  of  seeing  the  mode  of  sorting  letters,  and 
witnessed  a  scene  which  could  never  answer  in  any  other 
country.    The  sorters  constated  of  an  old  grey.beaded 
man,  at  least  seventy-flve  jrears  of  age,  an  old  woman, 
with  *^spectacleA  on  nose,**  the  old  gentleman^s  equal  in 
point  of  years,  and  a  ffreat,  (at,  rtiddy-faced  damsel  of 
twenty-five,  backed  bybalf  a  doacn  dirty  little  barefooted 
nrchins,  who  were  all  down  upon  their  knees  on  the  floor, 
eivcrhauling  the  huge  pile  before  them,  flinging  those 
letters  wliieb  were  for  their  office  into  a  distant  corner  of 
tlie  mmh  ainougst  sundry  wet  mopa,  bruHhes,  molasses 
harreis,  &c.'  and  those  which  were  for  other  towns  on 
our  route  were  again  bagged  in  the  same  gentle  style, 
part  having  to  undergo  the  same  process  every  fifth  mile 
ef  oar  day^  journey,  excepting  at  the  office  at  Onondaga 
Hill,  where  the  postmaster,  Ming  an  attorney  at  law, 
managed  to  detain  us  only  two  minutes.    Many  of  these 
offices*  costing  the  government  an  annual  sum  of  300  or 
300  dollars  for  the  pnstmaster^s  salary,  do  not  receive 
half  that  amount  in  letters.    One  man  assured  me  that 
Booetimes  his  month's  receipts  did  not  exceed  six  dol- 
lars.   No  revenue  being  required  from  the  post-office 
eetabliafhmont,  tlie  offices  in  large  towns  furnish  funds 
lor  extending  the  mail  line  of  communication.    The 
sorplos  fnnds  of  that  at  New  York  are  enormous ;  but, 
for  the  last  three  years,  the  expenditure  upon  the  mails 
has  moch  exceeded  the  receipts  throughout  the  States. 
In  1790,  there  were  only 'seventy -five  post-offices;  at 
this  \ime, there  are  9000,  and  115,000  miles  of  mail  com- 
mnaicatioo ;  and  the  postage  on  letters  from  Boston  to 
BaHimort,  a  distance  little  under  400  miles,  is  only  9d. 
mterting, 

A  i  Marccllus  the  coach  stopped  at  an  inn,  of  which  the 
landlord  seemed  quite  an  original.    He  was  sitting  in 
the  bar,  without  his  coat  and  neckcloth,  reading  a  news- 
paper, and  his  feet  stretched  half  across  the  top  of  the 
table,  roand  which  several  of  his  guests  were  enjoying 
**  a  tbrink^  and  a  mouthful  of  ^  Virginia  weed.    Hear- 
iojT  one  of  the  passengers  address  him  by  the  title  of 
*"  Doctor,**  I  ob#erved  **  he  was  an  elegant  specimen  of 
a  medical  man.*'    **  Ah,  but,**  said  my  foUow-traveller, 
**  ho*s  one  of  the  tmartul  physicians  In  the  state,  1*11 
aamre  yon  :**  certainly  not  a  literal  description,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word ;  for  he  was 
one  of  the  shabbiest-Iooking   men  I  ever  cast  eyes  on. 
At  snosot,  we  readied  the  beautiful  little  village  of 
Skaneateles,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  romantic  lake, 
aixleen  miles  long  and  nearly  two  wide,  of  tlie  same 
name.     While  delayed  here  for  some  time  to  **«Ai// 
borsoa,*^  and  for  the  mail  to  undergo  another  examine, 
tion,  the  passengers  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  ad- 
miring   its  clear  and  unruffled  surface,  save  hero  and 
there  where  a  slight  ripple  was  caused  by  the  slow  move* 
mant  of  one  or  two  small  scullers,  as  they  chaiiged  their 

» 

*  Scarcely  ifat  all  exaggerated.  Within  thirteen  miles 
of  Philadelphia  we  have  witnessed  a  scene  very  similar; 
tba  oontents  of  the  mail  bag  were  emptied  on  a  table  in 
the  bar  room,  where  several  letters  foU  between  it  and 
the  wall,  and  would  have  been  left  but  for  the  interven- 
tioa  of  astage  paisenger. — Ed, 


fishing  berth  for  some  spot  which  woold  appear  more  fii- 
vourable  for  their  divemon.  Gardens  and  cultivated 
fields  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  and  numerous  neat 
white  houses  scattered  about  upon  the  range  of  low  hills 
ornamented  either  bank.  While  gazing  on  its  beauties, 
a  thunder-storm  suddenly  burst  over  as,  with  a  heavy 
squall  of  wind;  and  ere  we  could  regain  the  coach  the 
whole  scene  was  changed.  The  lake  was  now  perfectly 
black,  and  its  disturbed  surface  with  a  small  and  trou- 
bled ripple,  occasioned  by  the  violent  gust,  formed  a 
strong  and  somewhat  unpleasiog  contrast  to  its  late 
placid  and  mild  appearance. 

At  half-past  eight  we  arrived  at  the  American  hotel 
in  Auburn,  rejoiced  that  the  fatigues  of  the  day  weie 
over,  having  mid  scarcely  300  jrards  of  level  ground  dar- 
ing  the  last  twenty  mikoi.  We  liad  passed,  too,  through 
the  strangest  medley  of  named  towns  imaginable.  It 
appeared  almost  as  if  the  founders  had  collected  them 
fhim  all  quarters  of  the  globe  indifferently,  discarding 
many  of  the  fine  sounding,  significant,  old  Indian 
names,  and  substituting  some  cleaned  from  ancient 
Greece  or  Italy,  interspersed  with  one  from  Cockney 
land,  or  perhaps  a  genuine  Yankeeism. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AUBURN  PaDON,  d&C.  ^OUaNET  OV  MSASTSaS. 

Hearing  that  the  board  of  health  had  issued  an  order 
that  no  visiters  should  be  admitted  into  the  prison  until 
the  chi^ra  had  subsided,  a  precaution  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  broken  out  in  the  Sing-Sing  prison  on 
the  Hudson,  we  much  feared  that  we  should  be  disap- 
pointed in  not  attaining  the  object  for  which  we  had  visited 
Auburn ;  fortunately,  however,  Mr.  B.  had  introductory 
letters  to  Dr.  Richards,  president  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, through  whose  interest  we  obtained  an  order  for  ad- 
mittancc  at  mid-day  on  the  7th  of  August 

The  prison  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  3000  feet  in  extent,  varyin|^  in  height 
from  20  to  35  feet,  according  to  the  sitaation  of  the 
shops  in  which  the  convicts  are  employed.  The  cells 
where  they  are  confined  during  the  night  have  a  singular 
appearance  (something  like  a  large  pigeon  box,  or  honey- 
comb,) being  in  five  stories,  with  galleries,  and  the  win- 
dows in  an  miter  wall  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  feet  firom 
them,  so  that  no  convict  can  attempt  effix^ting  his  escape 
through  their  medium.  It  is,  in  feet,  a  house  within  a 
bouse.  Each  prisoner  has  a  separate  cell  7  feet  in  length, 
7  in  height,  by  3^  in  width,  with  a  small  shelf  for  holmng 
his  bibte,  and  a  canvas  cot,  which,  in  the  day  time,  is 
roared  up  against  the  wall,  and,  when  lowered  down  at 
night,  rests  upon  a  small  ledge,  and  covers  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  oell.  A  strong  grated  door  admits  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  the  works  of  the  lock  are  so  contrived 
as  to  be  two  feet  from  the  door,  and  entirely  out  of  a 
coQvict*s  reach,  if  he  even  succeeded  in  breaking  one  of 
the  iron  bars  so  as  to  admit  a  passage  for  his  arm.  A 
keeper  always  patrolling  the  galleries  during  the  night 
with  cloth  shoes  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  prisoners  hdd- 
ing  any  discourse.  The  building  was  perfectly  clean,  and 
free  from  tliat  tainted  atmosphere  which  generally  per- 
vades a  prison,  the  cells  being  white-washcd  once  a  tort- 
night,  as  a  preventive  against  the  cholera,  though  when 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  precantion  they  are  thus 
cleansed  only  from  five  to  six  times  during  the  warm 


From  the  cells  we  proceeded  into  an  open  square,  form- 
ed by  the  keeper*s  house,  prisoners*  apartments,and  wctf  k- 
shops,  where  a  part  of  tlie  convicts  were  employed  in 
stone^utting,  and  making  an  addition  to  the  building  of 
another  five-story  row  of  cells,  to  be  erected  in  the  puice 
of  a  wing  constructed  upon  the  old  principle  of  confin- 
ing a  certain  number  of  prisoners  in  one  large  room,  by 
which  means  they  had  free  intercourse  with  one  another, 
a  system  found  very  injurious  to  their  reformation.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  imagine  ourselves  in  a  prison 
amongst  a  set  of  hardened  desperadoes,  when  walking 
through  the  sliops  wliere  they  were  working  with  an  ala- 
crity and  attention  to  their  bnsiness  which  were  truly  sur- 
prising. Every  trade  has  ito  own  porticular  shop,  with 
one  keeper  as  a  superintendent;  and  here  the  good  effects 
of  discipline  are  seen.  In  the  blacksmiths*  shops,  for 
instance,  were  forty  or  fifty  athletic  men  wielding  their 
sledge  hammers  witli  the  power  of  the  CyeUips  of  old, 
and  all  armed  with  weapcos  which,  in  one  minute,  would 
shiver  the  strongest  barrier  to  atoms ;  yet  onl/one  super- 
intendent was  with  them,  sitting  at  his  ease  upon  a  chair ; 
and  not  any  instance  is  upon  record  of  an  attempt  at 
making  a  forcible  escape.  The  prisoners  are  not  allowed, 
apoA  any  pretence,  to  speak  to  one  another,  and  only  on 


business  to  a  turnkey,  who  can  easily  obcci-ve  if  any  con- 
versation takes  place,  as  they  are  jrencrally  placed  with 
their  faces  in  the  same  direction.  The  weavers  were  tlie 
most  numerous  body,  there  being  nearly  one  hundred 
sitting  at  their  looms  in  a  row^  and  forty  toilers,  whofie 
occupation  is  considered  the  most  imhcalthy,  from  the 
position  requisite  for  the  performance  of  their  work. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  look  at  any  stranger  who  en- 
ters the  room ;  but  I  observed  several  squinting  at  us  out 
of  the  comers  of  their  eyes  when  the  keepor*s  back  was 
turned.  The  most  superior  specimens  of  workmanship, 
of  every  description,  are  turned  out  of  tliese  fihops,  ond 
are  contracted  for  by  merchants  and  store-keepers  resid- 
ing in  Auburn ;  a  system  most  injurious  to  the  industri- 
ous mechanic,  who  cannot  make  a  livelihood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  prison,  being  underworked  by  the  convicts, 
whose  labour  is  contracted  for  at  various  sums  from  25 
to  50  cents  (one  to  two  shillings)  per  diem,  the  tailors  at 
the  former  sum ;  those  trades  which  derive  assistanco 
from  a  saw-mill,  turning-machine,  &c.  which  arc  work- 
ed by  water  (introduced  from  a  stream  that  waehes  tlie 
southern  wall  of  the  prison)  at  30,  tool-makers  at  40,  and 
blacksmiths  at  50  cents  a  day.  A  few  invalids  and  con- 
valescent convicts  arc  employed  in  winding  at  15  ccnt% 
There  were  only  two  stocking  makers,  who  were  cm- 
pl<m!d  solely  in  working  for  the  convicts. 

The  contractors  are  not  even  permitted  to  give  any 
orders  to  the  workmen,  and  any  instructions  they  wi:ih  to 
giwG  are  through  the  mechanic  turnkey  who  superintends 
each  shop.  In  any  instance  where  the  latter  may  cot  be 
acquaiutod  with  the  trade,  the  contractor  may  give  the 
necessary  directions  in  his  presence.  The  looms,  jennies, 
tools,  d^c.  appeared  throughout  the  prison  in  the  highest 
order,  and  business  was  carried  on  in  each  shop  in  a  more 
workmanlike  style  than  without  the  walls.  Tlie  mornuog 
work  commences  |it  six  o*clock  in  summer,  breakfast  be- 
tween seven  and  eifht,  dinner  at  twelve  (half  an  hour 
being  allowed  for  eaoi,)  and  the  labours  of  tlic  day  cease 
at  six  in  the  evening.  The  prisoners,  being  formed  into 
as  many  oompanies  as  there  are  galleries  of  cells,  aro 
marched  to  them  with  the  lock-step  in  the  most  orderly 
manner,  each  man  iuclininff  hb  fece  towards  the  keepers 
who  accompany  them,  so  that  be  may  be  observed,  if  lio 
attempte  to  speak.  As  he  passes  through  the  mess-room, 
adjoining  the  kitehen,  he  stoops  slighUy,  and  taking  up 
his  supper,  without  breaking  the  line  of  march,  enters  his 
cell  for  the  night,  being  locked  in  b^  the  turnkey  of  the 
gallery.  The  mess-room  was  particularly  clean,  with 
platters  and  tin  cans  neatly  arranged  on  wooden  tobies,  so 
narrow  that  the  convicte  sit  omy  on  one  side  of  them, 
with  their  feces  in  the  same  direction.  They  are  waited 
upon  by  some  of  their  fellow-prisoners ;  and,  in  case  any 
one  has  more  food  than  he  requires,  he  raises  his  right 
hand,  when  a  portion  is  taken  from  his  plate  and  given  to 
some  one  who  elevates  his  left  hand  in  token  be  has  in- 
sufficient. The  rations  are  ample,  being,  10  oz.  of  wheat, 
10  oz.  of  Indian  meal,  14  oz.  of  beef  or  13  of  pork ;  wiUi 
2^  busheb  of  potatoes  to  every  hundred  rations,  and  halA 
a  gill  of  molasses  per  man,  which  is  added  to  the  musli,  a 
kind  of  hasty  pudding  made  of  Indian  meal,  and  boiled  in 
coppers*  Toe  cooks  wore  employed  at  this  article  of 
food  when  we  visited  the  kitchen.  I  tested  some,  and 
should  imagine  it  to  be  very  wholesome  and  nutritious. 
The  bread  was  heavy  and  sad,  but  it  had  a  good  flavour. 
If  a  convict  is  unruly,  or  discovered  speaking,  he  receives 
summary  punishment,  by  having  a  certain  number  of 
stripes  with  a  cane  on  his  back.  Such  a  measure  is,  how- 
ever, but  seldom  required.  A  felse  wall  or  possage  round 
each  room,  with  slits  at  intervals,  through  which  a  keeper 
may  look  unperccivcd,  and  where  ho  stations  himseli  if 
he  sospecte  a  convict,  acU  as  an  excellent  check  upon  any 
conversation.  I  peeped  through  them  into  various  shops ; 
and  the  prisoners  were  busily  employed  in  dead  silence, 
when  the  keeper  was  at  a  distance  ot  100  feet. 

The  work  appears  to  conduce  much  to  their  health, 
thorc  being  only  six  in  the  hospitel,  out  of  667  prisoners ; 
and  a  few  days  previously  there  had  not  been  a  single 
patient  Visiters  are  not  admitted  cither  into  the  hospi- 
tal, which  is  in  an  upper  story  of  the  prison,  or  into  ttio 
women's  apartment,  who  arc  all  confined  together  ond 
work  but  little,  as  no  compnUion  could  W  lucd  towards 
them,  and,  as  to  talking,  all  the  art  of  man  could  avail 
nothing  for  ite  prevention.  Altogether  the  prison  is  a 
most  interesting  sight,  and  should  be  visited  by  all  Ira- 
velkrs.  A  conttderable  revenue  now  arises  fn>m  it  to 
the  state,  so  that  convicts,  instead  of  being  an  expense 
as  formerly,  are  here  a  profit.  Many  who  enter  without 
any  trade  are  teught  one,  by  which,  when  released,  they 
may  gain  an  honest  and  ampb  livelihood ;  and  nuqphers 
who  have  been  sent  into  the  world  again  have  thoroughly 
reformed  their  former  vicious  habits.    We  saw  one  poor 
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man,  a  sailor,  who  had  become  deranged  since  his  im- 
prisonment, and  afler  a  partial  recovery  was  allowed  to 
do  what  ho  pleased  with  regard  to  work.  He  had  made 
•ereral  large  models  of  ships,  which  stood  in  the  square 
completely  rigged ;  and  another  man,  who  had  the  use 
of  one  hand  only,  employed  his  time  in  carving  rude 
figures  of  the  most  grotesque  kind,  afterwards  gilding  or 
painting  them.  No  one,  in  short,  was  allowed  to  be  com- 
pletely idle.  The  government  frequently  pardons  those 
who  appear  to  have  been  misled,  and  by  their  conduct 
■how  an  inclination  to  become  good  citizens;  and  only  for 
very  serious  offcncos  are  any  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  the  majority  being  for  periods  of  five  and  seven 
years.    The  entire  establishment  is  superintended  by  a 

fovemor,  called  ^  Agent  and  Keeper,**  with  a  salary  of 
000  dollars,  a  deputy  keeper  at  600,  and  the  other  keep- 
ers 350  each  ;  about  forty  officers  are  emplyed  as  keepers, 
turnkeys,  guards,  &.c.  When  the  prison  is  open  for  the 
admission  of  visiters  (which  was  the  case  always  until  the 
appearance  of  the  cholera  in  the  state,)  25  cents  (one  shil- 
ling)  is  charged  for  each  person.  The  keeper  said  that  the 
convicts  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  their  chewing  tobacco, 
which  is  not  permitted  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and 
to  which  excellent  regulation  much  of  the  cleanliness  is 
owing.  From  the  inspector's  report  it  appears  that  **  the 
fi'equonc^  of  pardons  has  arisen  principally  from  the  want 
of  room  m  the  prison,  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  con- 
victs  ;**  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  ten  or  twelve 
acres  were  not  enclosed  within  the  wall  in  place  of  three 
or  four,  so  that  the  building  might  be  increased  to  any 
extent. 

I  think  the  steady  and  excellent  behaviour  of  the  prison- 
ers may  rise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  so  many  of  them 
being  confined  for  a  short  space  of  time,  two  thirds  being 
sentenced  to  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  years.  There 
19  a  Sunday  school,  which  those  only  attend  who  wish 
it ;  and  tliey  arc  instructed  gratuitously  by  the  young 
men  of  the  town  and  the  Theological  Seminar;^.  The 
chaplain  takes  opportunities  of  visiting  them  in  their 
cells  after  divine  service  on  that  day,  also  in  the  hospital, 
and  whenever  time  will  allow,  to  afford  them  relmous 
instruction,  and  give  advice  with  regard  to  their  future 
conduct.  One  of  the  main  objects  to  be  gained  is  to  wean 
them  from  intemperance,  a  habit  which  the  prison  disci, 
ptine  has  entirely  eradicated  from  most  determined 
drunkards,  who  have  thus  been  restored  to  tlic  world  as 
sober  and  industrious  men. 

By  comparing  the  returns  firom  the  Auburn  prison 
with  those  furnished  by  other  pcnitientaries  and  jails  in 
the  Union,  the  salutary  efSects  of  the  system  above  detail. 
ed  over  that  practised  where  solitary  confinement  nififht 
and  day  is  enforced  without  work,  and  over  any  other 
mode  of  punishment  as  yet  devised,  have  been  most  sa- 
tisfkctoriiy  proved.  If  I  might  venture  to  propose  any 
amendment  in  the  sjrstem,  it  would  be  to  make  a  larger 
pecuniary  allowance  than  the  present  one  (two  dollars,  I 
^  think)  to  the  liberated  prisoiitrs;  as  instances  are  on  re- 
^  cord  of  men  faacvhig  been  guilty  of  theft,  a  few  days  after 
their  disanssal,  from  actual  want. 

The  village  of  Auburn  itself  is  tastefblly  built,  within 
two  miles  of  the  Owasco  Lake,  whose  outlet  washes  the 
prison  wall.  Its  rapid  rise  is  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
quantity  of  work  turned  out  by  the  convicts ;  yet  at  the 
•ame  time  a  large  sum  of  money  is  necessarily  in  circu- 
lation amongst  the  contractors  for  furnishing  rations 
(which  are  at  the  rate  of  about  21  dollars  per  annum,  each 
prisoner,)  and  for  payment  of  the  articles  received  fVom 
the  prison,  which  ore  retailed  at  a  great  per  cenlage. 

Proceeding  to  the  village  of  Cayuga,  situated  near  the 
northern  extremity  of-n.  lake  of  the  same  name,  we  em- 
barked in  a  steamer  which  plies  upon  the  lake,  and  cross- 
ed to  the  opposite  side,  touching  for  some  more  passen- 
gers  at  a  village  connected  with  Cayuga  by  a  bridge  ex- 
ceeding  a  mile  in  length,  over  which  the  western  road 
panes.  The  extreme  length  of  the  lake  is  40  miles  by 
two  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  scenery  is  tamo  and  un- 
interesting,  until  towards  tlie  southern  end,  when  it  as- 
sumes a  more  pleasing  appearance,  the  banks  becoming 
high  and  craggy  in  some  places,  and  in  otiicrs  cultivated 
to  the  water's  edge.  But  throughout  there  is  an  over- 
powerin?  quAtity  of  dense  forest,  with  an  intervening 
space  of^ei]?fat  or  ten  miles  between  villages.  For  the 
last  few  miles,  the  face  of  the  country  presented  a  singu- 
lar appearance,  being  broken  every  hundred  yards,  or 
thereabouts,  with  narrow  and  deep  ravines,  formed  by 
the  heavy  rush  of  water  from  the  hilb  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  In  some,  the  rock  was  rugged  and  bare ;  in 
others  the  grass  had  sprung  up  again,  or,  where  the 
ground  more  easily  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  torrent, 
there  were  long  and  heavy  undulations,  like  tlie  swelling 
of  the  sea. 


At  the  head  of  the  lake,  entering  a  coach  again,  after  a 
drive  of  two  miles  across  a  plain  which  had  once  fbrmed 
part  of  the  lake,  we  arrived  at  the  pretty  town  of  Ithaca, 
containing  3300  inhabitants,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  hills  varying  from  600  to  8(K)  feet  in  height,  with 
their  slopes  and  summits  partially  cleared  and  cultivated. 
The  plain  between  the  town  and  the  lake  is  so  densely 
covered  with  forest  that  the  water  is  not  visible  from  the 
former ;  and  in  many  places  it  is  so  boggy  and  unsound 
that  no  hoQses  can  be  built  upon  it  two  adjoining 
squares  in  the  town,  encircled  with  a  wooden  railing  and 
a  grove  of  trees,  are  quite  occupied  by  churches,  there 
not  being  fewer  than  seven  of  them.  The  Clinton  House, 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  souares,  at  which  we  put  up,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  States, 
but  its  bar-room  is  one  of  the  dirtiest. 

There  are  many  factories  and  milb  in  and  about  Ithaca, 
on  the  small  streams  which  pour  their  waters  into  the 
lake.  A  rivulet  within  a  mile  of  the  town  forms  two  of 
the  prettiest  falls  imaginable.  The  lower  one,  about  80 
feet  in  height,  falling  over  a  series  of  small  rocky  ledges, 
appears  like  so  many  flakes  of  snow  upon  the  dark  masses 
of  stones ;  and,  where  the  sun  strikes  upon  the  foam,  it 
glitters  like  the  sparkling  firost  on  a  D^aember's  morn, 
after  the  preceding  day's  Uiaw.  The  other  fidl,  200  yards 
higher  up  the  hil^  exhibits  more  water ;  but  the  &11  is 
not  quite  so  high,  nearly  one  third  of  the  stream  being 
diverted  through  a  tunnel  90  yards  long  in  the  solid  rock, 
above  the  lower  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  several 
mill-whccls;  and  in  course  of  time  the  latter  cataract  will 
be  reduced  to  a  few  gallons  per  minute,  like  the  Passaic  at 
Patterson.  In  our  land  of  small  rivers,  the  cascade 
formed  by  the  quantity  of  water  conveyed  to  the  miUs 
would  be  considered  of  some  magnitude,  and  an  object  of 
no  small  interest.  These  Falls  certainly  vie  with  thoec 
at  Trenton  in  point  of  beauty,  though  so  very  dissimilar 
in  their  formation ;  the  latter  are  umost  subterraneous, 
while  the  former  rush  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  between 
large  impending  crags,  crowned  with  thick  dark  foliage, 
wiSi  scarcely  a  passage  worn  down  the  rocky  ledge  for 
their  foaming  waters.  Like  Trenton,  too,  they  have  ac- 
quired a  melancholy  interest  from  similar  causes;  a 
highly  accomplished  young  lady  bein^  drowned  at  each 
place  within  these  few  years,  when  visiting  the  Falls  in 
company  with  their  fHends  and  relatives. 

Not  wishing  to  return  up  Cayu£[a  Lake,  and  in  fact 
having  made  a  point  of  never  retummg  by  the  same  road 
when  it  could  be  avoided,  we  hired  a  carriage  with  two 
excellent  horses,  and  a  quarter  to  three  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  9th  of  August,  departed  fhmi  Ithaca,  ascending  a 
steep  and  long  hut  for  two  or  three  miles.    While  enjoy, 
ing  a  most  extensive  and  charming  prospect  fi'om  the 
summit,  we  encountered  one  of  the  heaviest  storms  of 
wind  and  rain  I  ever  experienced.    After  struggling 
against  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  succeeded  in  gain, 
ing  an  open  sh^  by  the  road  side,  already  filled  with 
hidf-drowned  pedestrians  and  equestrians,    who  were 
seeking  shelter  fhmi  the  pitiless  peltings  of  the  storm. 
Such  an  arrival  as  ours,  with  a  carriage  loaded  with 
heavy  trunks,  a  pile  of  carpet  bags  and  hat-boxes,  with  um- 
brellas, water-proof  cloaks,  and  great  coats  innumerable, 
would  have  attracted  the  curiosity  of  less  inquisitive  peo- 
ple than  thorough-bred  Yankees.    Pive  or  six  inmates  of 
the  shed  busied  themselves  with  examining  the  ivory 
Chinese  handle  of  Mr.  B.*s  umbrella;  and  a  person, 
whom  they  designated  as  **  Doctor,'*  dressed  in  a  thread- 
bare, shabby-genteel,  frock  coat,  of  blue  cloth,  with  a 
collar  originally  black  velvet,  but  which,  by  wear  and 
tear  of  weather,  had  been  transformed  into  a  nondescript 
colour,  observed  that  "they  carved  cleverly  in  New  York." 
The  patent  leather  hat-box  soon  fixed  their  attention,  and, 
my  answer  not  satisfying  them  that  it  was  not  made  of 
wood,  they  took  it  out  of  the  carriage  and  minutely  in- 
spected it  both  within  and  without    The  patent  boxes  of 
the  carriage  wheels  next  became  subjects  for  their  con- 
jectures and  guesses;  tJiey  had  evidently  seen  none  before. 
At  this  time  we  were  joined  by  a  most  consequential  per- 
son,— the  landlord  of  an  adjoining  tavern,  whose  curiosity 
had  been  excited  by  the  crowd  in  his  shed.    Some  one 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  such  "  mortal  curious 
things  in  a  carriage  before;"  he  answered,  **Yes;"  and 
just  glanced  at  one  of  the  fore  wheels,  **  but  these  are 
those  poor  Yankee  things ;  I  have  been  a  teaming  these 
fifteen  years,  and  would  never  wear  one  of  them ; '  then 
turning  to  a  hind  wheel,  **  why  here,  this  box  is  clear 
gone,  the  wheel  will  come  off  the  first  heavy  lurch  you 
have,  and  you'll  be  cast  adrift."    For  once,  curiosity 
proved  of  service,  it  being  very  evident  that  the  first 
heavy  jolt  would  throw  the  wheel  from  the  carriage. 
Another  by-stander,  a  blacksmith,  an  old  weatlier-beaten 
man  of  sixty,  whom  the  inn  Jceeper  addressed  as  "  Uncle 


Jack,**  said  he  would  render  it  secure  in  five  minates, 
and  carried  the  box  away  to  his  forge,  which  was  **  bof 
a  few  rods  up  tlie  road.**    The  rain  had  now  rabskkd, 
though  we  were  still  tlireatened  by  thick  dark  doods. 
The  doctor  and  a  companion,  one  of  the  steam-brethrea 
also,  took  their  departure  on  their  poor  and  sorry  animali, 
with  their  small  black  saddle  bafiv  stowed  with  pbiak 
and  cayenne  pepper.    The  pedestrians  commenced  that 
wet  and  floundering  journey  anew  through  miid  vti 
mire  ;*  the  landlord  returned  to  his  bar,  and  we  akioe  wen 
left  to  await  **  Uncle  Jack V*  pleasure,  who  spun  out  ks 
five  minutes  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  then,  hti^ 
ing  reported  all  right,  we  also  once  more  purtoed  oar 
route  towards  the  setting  sun,  over  a  road  where  that  wn 
no  road,  over  bridges  where  it  would  be  much  safer  to  fvi 
the  stream,  and  through  a  cf  mntry  rich  only  in  ikott  aod 
stumps;  where  land  would  be  no  bargain  at  halftdofitr 
per  acre.    Half  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  we  {need 
the  summit  of  a  long,  dreary  hill,  the  great  otb  of  di| 
burst  through  the  clouds  in  all  his  setting  glory,  tod  ibi 
thin  vapours  were  seen  rising  from  the  woods  and  vaBeyi 
beneath  us,  and  floating  gradually  away  before  the  {«i 
subeidiiig  gale.    The  road,  too,  at  the  same  moment  in- 
prored,  running  over  a  firm  earthen  track ;  the  diiwi 
cracked  his  whip,  and,  smiling,  observed  that  **■  we  riM»M 
be  in  by  an  hour  after  sun-down  yet**    The  horses  trai 
ted  merily  along;  we  threw  aside  our  wet  cloaks  aai 
coats;  while  every  thing  to  us  wore  a  diflerent  appeaf- 
ance,  and  we  now  saw  some  beauty  in  the  vast  and  twi 
less  forests  which  encircled  us  on  every  side,  save  hm 
and  there  a  solitary  patch  of  cleared  land,  the  efieels  «f 
the  industry  of  some  hardy  settler,  who,  one  woaU  al- 
most imagme,  had  quarrejed  with  the  whole  wcrid  k 
seeking  so  secluded  a  spot;  but  we  were  now  in  a  fanBoar 
to  be  pleased  with  every  thing. 

Our  gleam  of  sunshine  and  good  fortune  wmmij 
transitory ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  we  again  diyadiaAa^ 
dark,  thick  pine  forest,  whose  ragged  braDGhe8ts&ti& 
straight  trunks  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  fbrsicdn 
fine  a  contrast  against  the  lighter  VoUtige  of  some  ethw 
natives  of  the  grove.     Ascending  higher  ground,  toa,i« 
were  once  more  enveloped  in  the  heavy  damp  dbods,  as^ 
as  night  set  in,  the  road  became  worse,  and  the  ba^hOt 
lions  of  men  and  all  signs  of  cultivation  disappeared. 
Neither  the  coachman  nor  ourselves  had  ever  traFtlted 
in  the  direction  wo  were  moving ;  so  ah'kc  oooertaii 
whither  we  were  going,  but  trusting  to  chance  ainl  goetf 
fortune,  we  renewed  our  journey,  grumbling  agatsit 
Aroerifea  and  its  miserable  roads,  and  vrifing  at  tb 
following  conclusion — that  to  roove-oot  of  the  cucdhhb 
coach  route,  to  leave  the  turnpike  road  which  was  pB» 
able,  and  to  attempt  exploring  new  and  ondeserilai 
scenery  by  striking  out  a  line  of  road  for  oursehe^ 
would  never  answer  any  end,  and  was  in  itself  alao^ 
impracticable, — that,  for  the  future,  we  mutt  be  cwrtn* 
with  the  old  well-worn  track  of  former  tooristi, and 
visit  no   places  but  those  notified  in  the  ^Stramer^ 
Guide,"  or  •*  Northern  Traveller."    Touriitt,  howeiw; 
are  always  in  search  for  some  incident  which  ■•/  *» 
rather  out  of  the  common  way,  and  which  m/  '■T 
some  little  the  dull  pages  of  their  diary;  W**** 
should  have  been  satisfiMi  had  the  fair  and^'ii^''"^ 
shone  brightly  on  us,  laying  open  to  oar  liwww*'* 
tlie  dark  recesses  of  the  dense  forest,  or  the  dreaxj  di1*f^ 
of  the  vast  ratines  beneath  us.    But  we  had  "**^|* 
of  the  true  romantic  spirit  in  us;  we  preferred  a^f* 
supper  and  a  good  dry  mattress,  in  a comfbrtafcte*** 
to  weathering  it  out  in  an  unknown  coonlry,  wheie  •• 
might  be  half  drowned  ere  golden  Pfcoebus  agaia  w- 
ed  forth  from  his  chamber  in  the  east    AtniDeoo* 
from  the  cold  breeze  which  swept  past  us,  and  fff*y 
streak  of  light  along  the  horizon,  as  if  tbedoed^ijf 
nothing  to  cling  to,  were  compelled  to  rise  fro«^*Jj\ 
we  knew  that  some  large  sheet  of  water  was  nig****  , 
shortly  afterwards  saw  Seneca   Lake,  like  a  "^J** 
stream  lying  far  beneath  us.    We  were  <**^?**jMl*'' 
ever,  still  farther  disappointments ;  nor  was  it  ""^JJ 
hour  past  midnight,  after  having  trudged  about  et^ 
miles  on  foot  through  deep  and  muddy  pools,  \^  ^ 
reached  a  small  inn,  at  the  head  of  thekke,weC,wei'7' 
famished,  and  consequently  out  of  humtHir. 

After  much  knocking  at  doors,  and  shaking  of  wia- 
dows,  we  succeeded  in  rousing  the  landbrd  firom  hit  lait. 
In  half  an  bourns  time,  he  spread  out  before  us  a  ^  rodH 
indigestaque  moles**  of  apple-pie,  new  cheese,  sour  bed 
heavy  Indian  bread,  and  port  wine,  which  savoaied 
strongly  of  logwood  and  brandy ;  but  our  appetHea  bad 
been  well  sharpened  by  our  wanderings,  and  we  weitii 
no  humour  to  find  fault.  Sitting  by  tho  chccrfy  w«d 
fire,  we  already  began  to  lavgh  at  tho  misfhuumari 
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slow  process  of  our  journ.ej,  having  been  more  than 
nine  hours  pcrfbimin^  a  distance  oi*  twonty-ono  miles. 
Excellent  beds  being  provided,  in  a  few  minutes  the 
troubJes  of  the  pa^t^  tears  and  anticipations  of  the  futuro, 
were  alike  forgotten. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

maasCA   laki — ^jxmima  Wilkinson — ^lockpokt — buffalo. 

On  the  rooming  of  the  10th  of  Aiigust,  embarking  on 
board  a  steamer,  we  led  Watkina,  Jeffersonville,  Seneca 
Head,  or  Savoy,  as  we  heard  the  small  village,  where  we 
had  passed  part  of  the  night,  severally  called.  Tliough 
commanding  a  much  finer  situation  than  Ithaca  in  every 
respect,  with  a  canal  running  past  it  which  connects  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  Seneca  with  the  Sasquchannah 
river  by  the  Chemung  canal,  yet  there  are  not  above 
twenty  frame  houses  in  the  settlement,  arising  from  tlie 
mistaken  policy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  who  will 
scarcely  sell  a  rood  under  a  New  York  price ;  whereas, 
if  he  gave  away  every  other  lot  for  building  upon,  the  in- 
creased  value  of  the  remaining  lots  would  maae  him 
more  dian  an  adequate  return.  The  head  of  Seneca 
Lake,  like  that  of  Cayuga,  is  black  marsh  overgrown 
with  bulrushes  and  reeds.  Several  large  streams  with 
fine  water-falls  enter  it  a  few  miles  fi'om  the  village,  of 
which  the  Hector,  150  feet  in  height,  and  those  at  the 
big  stream  Point  136,  are  the  most  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. 

We  considered  ourselves  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a 
gentlemanly,  weU-informed  person,  in  Captain  Rumncy, 
an  Englishman,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Seneca  Chief,*' 
the  only  steamer  which  plies  upon  the  lake.  He  pur- 
chased the  right  of  steam  upon  these  waters  for  a  mere 
trifle,  from  ex-governor  Lewis,  to  whom  it  had  been  sold 
by  Fulton,  who  possessed  originally  the  exclusive  right 
of  steam  navigation  on  those  inland  waters  of  the  state 
€^  New  York  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  neighbouring  states,  as  the  Hudson  does  with  the 
communicafion  to  Vermont  and  Lower  Canada.  This 
charter  was  granted  to  Fulton  for  a  term  of  thirty  years, 
six  of  which  have  not  yet  expired ;  before  the  lapse  of  that 
time  the  present  possessor  may  expect  to  realise  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  The  profits  arise  principally  fi'om 
toviring  the  Erie  canal  boats  to  the  di^erent  ports  in  the 
lako,  ue  trafiic  on  which  will  be  much  increased  by  the 
Chemnngand  Crooked  Lake  canals,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  charge  for  towing  vessels  fi'om  one  to  the 
other  extreme  of  Uie  lake,  a  dbtance  of  forty  miles,  is 
six  dollars,  and  is  performed  in  a  few  hours. 

At  Rapley*s  ferry,  a  few  miles  down  the  lake  on  the 
western  bank,  arc  the  remains  of  a  pier  firom  which  the 
celebrated  Jemima  Wilkinson  proved  the  faith  of  her  £oU 
lowers.   She  had  collected  them  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
her  walk  across  the  lake,  and  addressing  them,  while  one 
foot  touched  the  water,  enquired  if  they  hod  faith  in  her, 
and  believed  she  could  reach  the  opposite  shore  in  safety; 
for,  if  they  had  not  faith,  the  attempt  would   be  vain. 
Upon  receiving  the  most  earnest  assurances  of  their  be- 
lief that  she  could  pass  over,  she  replied  **  that  there  was 
no  occasion  then  to  make  a  display  of  her  power,  as  they 
believed  in  it  ;**  and,  turning  round,  re-entered  her  car- 
riage, and  drove  off,  to  the  chagrin  of  thousands  of  idle 
spectators,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  her  numerous  dis- 
ciples.   Giptain  Riimney,  who  was  acquainted  with  her 
during  her  lifetime,  described  her  as  a  tall,  stately,  and 
hand^me  woman ;  but  of  rather  a  masculine  appearance. 
In  her  costume  she  much  resembled  a  clergyman,  having 
her  hair  brushed  back,  wearing  a  surplice  and  band^ 
with  a  qnaker's  hat.    She  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  during  the  revolutionary  war  formed  an  attachment 
with  a  British  officer,  who  subsequently  deserted  her.  In 
consequence  of  this  merciless  treatment,  she  suffered  a 
violent  attack  of  fever,  and  for  some  days  lay  in  a  deep 
*  trance,  though  the  medical  men  affirmed  she  mipfhthave 
easily  roused  herself  from  it  had  she  only  the  wish  to  do 
80.    It  is  supposed  that  at  this  time  she  was  engaged  in 
laying  the  deep  plot  which  was  so  successfully  carried 
into  execution  on  her  recovery,  by  stating  that,  Jemima 
Wilkinson  having  died,  the  angelfi  in  heaven  had  dis- 
puted who  should  enter  her  body,  and  visit  the  earth  as 
the  universal  friend  of  mankind, — as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  that  she  (now  calling  herself  an  angel  in  Jemi- 
ma's body)  had  been  appointed  to  fill  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  was  come  upon  earth  to  preach  salvation  to 
all.    Many  believed  in  her,  and,  a  sect  being  soon  formed, 
she  quitted  Rhode  Island,  and  settled  near  Crooked  lake, 
a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Seneca,  where  her  followers, 
some  of  whom  were  men  of  independei^t  fortune,  pur- 
chased  a  large  tract  of  land  for  her;  the  deeds  of  her] 


fiirm  being  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Rachel  Mellon,  a 
relative  who  inherited  the  estate  aflcr  Jemima's  death, 
six  years  since.  Upon  all  her  plate,  carriage,  &c.,  the 
letters  U.  F.  (universal  friend)  were  inscribe.  She  ob- 
tierved  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  but  preached  on  Sundays  to 
tlie  numerous  visiters  who  were  attracted  to  her  house 
by  mere  curiosity.  She  was  well  versed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,  and  possessed  a  remarkably  retentive  memory;  but, 
in  oUier  respects,  was  an  illiterate  woman.  The  creed  of 
her  sect  is  tne  roetempsvchosis ;  but  since  her  departure 
the  number  of  believers  has  considerably  diminbhed,  the 
present  head  of  the  society,  Esther  riant,  not  having 
sufficient  tact  to  keep  them  united,  in  Jemima's  life- 
time, so  jealous  were  her  disciples  of  due  respect  being 
paid  to  her,  that  no  answer  would  be  returned  to  en- 
quiries after  ^  Jemima,"  but  only  if  designated  as  the 
"Friend." 

All  the  points  of  land  in  the  lake  (save  one,  which  has 
a  singular  bush  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  into  the 
exact  representation  of  an  elephant)  are  occupied  by 
small  viUagcs,  which  possess  excellent  harbours,  during 
heavy  gales  up  or  down  the  lake,  and  have  about  20  fa- 
thoms of  water  within  30  feet  of  the  shore.  This  one 
exception  is  the  property  of  Esther,  who  will  not  part 
with  it  upon  any  terms.  The  entrance  of  the  Crooked 
lake  canal  is  at  the  village  of  Dresden,  a  German  settle- 
ment, eight  miles  west  of  which  is  Jemima's  house.  On 
the  opposite  shore  in  Seneca  county  is  Ovid,  situated  on 
a  pretty  eminence,  overlooking  the  water;  also  Lodi, 
Brutus,  and  various  other  classically  named  places. 
These  names,  it  appears,  were  bestowed  by  the  govern- 
ment on  townships,  distributed  among  the  revolutionary 
soldiers,  and  which  extended  originally  over  a  large  tract, 
from  tlie  borders  of  the  lake,  almost  as  far  east  as  Utica. 
The  veterans  were  soon,  however,  overreached,  and  in- 
duced to  dispose  of  their  lands  to  some  scheming  and 
designing  speculators,  who  resold  them  most  advan- 
tageously to  the  present  possessors,  persons  of  respecta- 
biuty ;  and  the  same  land  whicJi  would  not  then  bring  a 
dollar  in  the  market  will  now  produce  25  to  40  and  even 
50  per  acre.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam,  and  well  adapted 
for  wheat.  Seneca  is,  however,  an  Indian  name,  although 
it  might  naturally  bo  supposed  to  have  the  same  origin, 
in  imitation  of  antiquity,  as  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Marathon,  Pharsalia,  Bfomer,  Virgil,  and  Cassius.  The 
scenery  upon  the  lake  closely  resembles  that  of  Cayuga, 
being  unvaried  and  uninteresting ;  the  water  is,  however, 
beautifully  clear,  the  pebbly  bottom  being  visible  in  a 
calm  day  at  the  depth  of  30  feet  Being  principally 
supplied  by  springs,  the  ice  upon  it  never  becomes  so 
thick  as  to  impede  the  navigation;  during  the  severe 
frost  of  1831,  a  thin  sheet  tormed  on  some  parts,  but 
was  broken  up  by  the  first  light  breeze  which  ruffled  the 
water. 

The  town  of  Greneva  possesses  a  beautiful  situation 
upon  a  rising  bank  at  the  northern  extremity  of  tJie  lake, 
with  terraced  gardens  approaching  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  many  pretty  villas  scattered  around.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town,  on  the  borders  of  the  water,  are 
some  extensive  ^lass  works,  which  however  have  not 
been  worked  during  the  last  year,  the  owner  having 
failed  to  a  great  amount,  through  mismanagement  in  his 
farming  speculations.  When  the  works  were  first  es- 
tablished, they  occupied  a  narrow  space  in  the  midst  of 
a  forest  where  fuel  was  plentiful;  but  the  ground  is  now 
so  well^  cleared  about  the  town,  that  a  cord  of  wood, 
measuring  four  feet  in  height  and  eight  in  length,  costs 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  An  opinion  prevails,  from  an 
appearance  of  the  strata  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  that  coal 
may  be  found,  when  required.  Greneva  is  altogether  a 
pretty  spot,  and  contains  one  particularly  fine  street,  in 
which  is  the  college,  a  dull  heavy  looking  buiidmg,  with 
castellated  walls  and  other  tasteless  appendages.  But  the 
private  residences  equal  any  in  the  state. 

Proceeding  on  out  journey  at  midday,  on  the  lltli,  we 
passed  through  a  fine  rich  country,  chequered  with  heavy 
crops  of  every  grain.  The  apples  appeared  perfectly  ripe, 
and  the  poach  trees  were  every  where  loaded  with  fruit 
The  soil  evidently  increased  in  richness  the  farther  we 
proceeded  to  the  west. 

The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Canandaigua,  fiflcen 
miles  from  Geneva,  was  kept  m  a  state  of  cultivation  by 
the  Indians,  prior  to  General  Sullivan's  march  through 
the  country  fifly  years  since,  when  tlio  whole  western 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  in  possession  of  the 
Six  Nations,  of  whom  now  scarcely  a  vestige  remains. 
The  town  is  at  the  outlet  of  the  Canandaigua  lake,  and 
in  an  unhealthy  situation,  owing  to  the  water  being 
dammed  up  near  the  outlet  fi>r  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
mill  wheel,  thus  forming  a  largo  wet  marsh,  which  pro- 
duces a  deadly  fever  in  the  autumnal  months.    Endea- 


vours have  been  made  by  actions  at  law  to  compel  the 
mill  proprietor  to  lower  his  dam,  or  to  surround  it  with 
a  bank  to  prevent  the  water  overflowing  the  country,  but 
hitherto  to  no  purpose.  The  town  consists  of  one  prin- 
cipal street,  two  miles  in  length  and  about  150  feci  in 
breadth,  with  gardens  and  locust  trees  in  front  of  the 
houses.  It  is  generally  considered  the  handsomest  place 
in  the  state,  though,  in  my  opinion,  not  equal  to  Ska. 
neateles. 

From  Canandaigun,  we  travelled  over  a  hilly  and  sandy 
road,  running  parallel  with  the  canal,  and  under  its  great 
embankment  over  the  Irondcquoit  creek.  This  immense 
work,  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  averages  a  height  of 
seventy  feet  above  the  plain  aeross  which  it  is  carried. 
The  banks  being  chiefly  of  sand,  great  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  watching  and  puddling  any  small  crevices  wliich 
may  appear.  Two  years  since,  the  water  forced  its  way 
through  the  embankment,  and,  rushing  down  upon  the 
road  and  plain  beneath,  swept  away  every  thing  which 
opposed  the  fury  of  its  course.  The  lesser  sand  hills  at 
this  time  present  evident  marks  of  the  furious  torrent 
which  passed  over  them. 

At  sunset,  descending  a  hill,  we  entered  upon  a  flat, 
marshy  plain,  on  which  the  town  of  Rochester  is  situated. 
It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  town  in  a  new  world 
than  any  I  visited,  and  nothing  can  be  more  miserable  tlian 
its  appearance  from  a  distance.  An  open  space  has  been 
merely  burnt  in  the  forest,  and  the  town  has  been  run  up 
without  any  attempt  of  getting  rid  of  the  innumerable 
stumps  of  trees  which  even  make  their  appearance  in  the 
outer  streets  of  the  place.  It  If,  in  truUi,  a  city  in  the 
wilderness,  and  cannot  be  healthy,  so  long  as  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  such  dense,  dark  forests.  The  trees  in  A  merica 
are  not  fcUed  so  that  the  stump  remains  level  with  the 
ground,  as  in  England,  but  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  woodman,  who  generally  strikes  the  trunk  about 
three  feet  from  the  root  Where  a  thick  forest  has  thus 
been  cut  down,  the  desolate  appearance  the  face  of  the 
country  presents  can  be  scarcely  imogined : — large  black- 
ened trunks,  and  arms  partly  consumed  by  fire,  lie  en- 
cumbering ibe  ground  till  tlicy  decay,  or  are  again  con- 
signed to  the  fire  by  some  more  industrious  farmer  than 
the  generality  of  tJie  Americans.  At  Rochester,  however, 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  token  place,  though  it  is  tlie 
roost  thriving  town  in  the  state.  The  softer  kinds  of  wood, 
such  as  birch  and  beech,  decay  sufficiently  in  six  or 
seven  years  to  admit  of  being  knocked  up,  but  hemlock 
and  pine  will  scarcely  be  afiectcd  by  the  seasons  of  half  a 
century. 

Crossing  the  Gennesee  river,  we  entered  the  principal 
part  of  the  town,  and  drove  to  the  f^gle,  situated  in  tlie 
main  street,  a  fine  hotel  witli  excellent  rooms  and  an  at- 
tentive landlord.  The  town  has  risen  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time :  twenty  years  since  it  was  a  wild 
uninhabited  tract  where  14,000  people  now  earn  a  liveli- 
hood.  Its  rapid  rise  originated  from  the  Erie  canal  pass- 
ing through  the  town,  and  the  Gennesee  affording  so 
great  a  water  power  to  the  extensive  flour,  cotton,  and 
other  mills  on  its  banks.  The  canal  crosses  the  river  by 
a  fine  aqueduct  three  hundred  yards  above  the  Falls,  where 
tlie  celebrated  leaper,  Sam  Patch,  took  his  last  and  fatal 
descent  in  1829.  The  Falls  are  over  a  perpendicular 
ledge  of  rock,  97  feet  in  height :  witli  that  descent  how- 
ever  he  was  not  satisfied,  but  had  a  platform  erected  to 
the  height  of  25  feet  on  a  small  islaxid  which  divides  it, 
and  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators  precipi- 
tated himself  into  the  gulf  beneath,  fi-om  which  he  never 
rc-appeared.  Manpr  ladies  who  were  the  innocent  specta- 
tors of  his  death,  little  imagining  there  could  be  any  risk, 
as  he  had  already  made  a  similar  descent  fi-om  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  fainted  when,  after  anxiously  awaiting  some 
seconds  for  his  re-appearance  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  they  at  last  discovered  by  the  shriek  of  horror 
which  arose  from  tho  assembled  crowd  that  they  had 
been  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  a  fellow  creature ; 
and  every  one  regretted,  now  it  was  too  late,  that  such 
an  exhibition  had  been  encouraged.  The  unfortunate  , 
man,  being  intoxicated  when  he  ascended  the  platform, 
did  not  preserve  tho  proper  position  for  entering  tho 
water;  and  his  death  cfoubtlcss  arose  from  the  great  shal- 
lowness of  the  stream,  it  being  ascertained  that  there 
were  only  fiflecn  feet  of  water  to  resist  the  impetus  of 
his  weight  falling  from  such  a  height  It  appears  to 
signify  but  little  how  men  immortalise  themselves,  and 
Sam  Patch  has  rendered  himself  immortal,  at  least  in 
America,  by  more  innocent  means  than  most  of  his  am- 
bitious brethren.  The  scenery  about  tho  Falls  is  unin- 
teresting, and  but  little  worthy  of  notice,  though  a  large 
body  of  water  forms  the  cataract  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  hi^h  and  contracted,  and  covored  with  extensive 
ranges  of  mills. 
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Judge  Rochester,  whose  futnily  resides  in  the  nei^li. 
bourhwxl,  was  the  ffreat  proprietor  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  town  is  built ;  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  in  the  state,  and  stood  a  contoHt  for  governor 
with  De  Witt  Clinton,  Man7  of  the  streets  are  wd!  laid 
out,  and  contain  excellent  buildinffs ;  the  arcade,  how- 
ever, in  which  is  the  post  office,  is  but  a  second  rate 
structure,  the  plan  of  the  whole  ill  arrangcd,and  making  a 
poor  figure  for  so  flourishing  a  town.  The  churches  are 
superior  In  stjlc  of  architecture,  and  constructed  of  more 
durable  material?,  than  is  generally  the  case  in  America, 
We  attended  divine  service  at  the  first  presbyterian 
church,  which  wus  well  attended,  and  heard  an  excellent 
sermon. 

The  cholera  being  very  prevalent  in  the  town,  we  de- 
parted on  our  route  to  the  westward  en  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  August,  In  answer  to  our  enquiries  at  the 
ofBce  the  preceding  evening,  the  book  keeper  informed  us 
that  the  coach  would  start  at  four  oVlock  m  the  morning. 
This  being  rather  too  early  an  hour  for  some  of  the  party, 
we  agreed  to  take  an  extra  coach  which  can  always  be 
obtained  (tlierc  being  no  post  chaises  in  the  country)  at 
all  the  principal  hotels.  The  book  keeper  no  sooner 
heard  tins  our  determination,  than,  being  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  losing  so  many  passengers,  be  proffered  to  delay 
the  coach  until  after  breakfast,  if  that  would  be  an  ac 
conimodatlon  to  us.  At  half  past  eight,  accordingly,  the 
heavy  vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door,  with  the  only  scat 
wc  had  not  secured  occupied  by  a  retailer  of  groceries, 
who,  with  the  patience  of  Job,  had  been  awaiting  our 
pleasure  for  upwards  of  four  hours  and  a  balC  Hi^  eyes 
beamed  with  evident  dcliffht,  and  ho  gave  a  kind  of'^in- 
xvard  chuckle  as  he  saw  No.  1  carpet  bag  thrown  into 
the  boot ;  and  not  a  hint  did  he  drop  during  the  whole 
journey  of  tho  unconscionable  time  we  had  delayed  him 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  our  gastronomic  pro- 
pensities. For  small  families,  the  travelling  arrange- 
mcnts  in  America  arc  most  inconvenient,  as  there  is  no 
alternative  but  citlier  to  be  crowded  with  nine  inside 

f)afiscngcrs,  and  no  one  knows  who,  as  companions,  or  to 
)e  put  to  the  heavy  exi)cnso  of  hiring  an  extra.  The 
time,  too,  at  which  the  rfgvlar  ttage  (as  they  term  them) 
arrives  at  the  place  of  its  destination  is  a  matter  of  the 

greatest  uncertainty,  depending  entirely  upon  the  num* 
or  of  passengers — not  that  any  delay  is  caused  by  their 
additional  weight,  but  by  the  distance  they  may  reside 
from  the  direct  line  of  road  j  for  a  coachman  will  drive  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  take  up  or  put  down 
a  person. 

At  tills  time,  travelling  amongst  tlic  Americans  them. 
selves  was  nearly  at  a  stand  still ;  every  landlord  and 
coach  proprietor  complained  bitterly  of  tlie  presence  of 
the  cholera,  as  havhig  done  tliem  incalculable  injury, 
Tlio  only  people  I  met  on  the  move  for  pleasure,  duruig 
the  latter  part  of  my  journey,  and  through  the  infected 
districts,  were  foreigners,  to  whom  tlie  panic  was  a  vast 
advantage,  as  tlicre  was  not  the  usual  crowd  of  summer 
touri&ts,  and  1  never  was  at  a  loss  for  a  seat  in  the  coach, 
bed,  or  board,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  in 
liealthicr  seasons.  Our  pai't^  this  day  consisted  of  a 
cidevant  lieutenant  of  the  British  navy,  now  a  naturalised 
American,  two  Frenchmen,  two  Englishmen,  one  Scots^ 
man,  and  a  Welclimao,  whom  chance  only  had  brought 
togetlior  witliin  tlic  last  two  days. 

We  now  entered  upon  the  &mous  ** Ridge  road"  which 
extends  for  eighty  miles,  from  Carthage,  near  Rochester, 
to  Lewistown  on  the  Niagara  river.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  its  running  parallel  with  Lake  Ontario,  at  tlie 
distance  of  six  or  eight  miles,  and  it3  elevation  above  it 
being  about  100  feet,  with  a  gradual  inclination  towards 
the  water,  it  is  supposed  to  have  once  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  lake,  and  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  Being  formed  of  sand  and  fine 
gravel  gives  to  that  opinion  some  foundation ;  and  tliat 
sucli  banks  can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  is  very 
evident  upon  many  parts  of  the  English  coast  From 
having  been  always  referred  to  the  Ridge  road,  when  I 
found  fault  with  American  highways,  I  expected  to  travel 
upon  a  perfect  level,  instead  of  upon  a  road  broken,  as 
this  is,  by  frequent  abrupt  and  deep  ravines.  From  this 
time  I  was  told  that  I  ought  to  see  one  somewhere  far 
back  in  the  west,  several  hundreds  of  miles  distant  in  tho 
Ohio  country,  which  was  not  inferior  to  any  macadamised 
road  in  Great  Britain ;  but,  as  my  curiosity  never  carried 
me  so  for  away  from  tho  Atlantic  as  tho  Allegheny 
Mountains,  I  can  only  speak  of  those  highways  over 
which  i  did  travel,  not  one  of  which  would  have  escaped 
en  indictment  in  the  old  country.  In  some  states,  as  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  turnpikes  arc  frequent ;  but 
this  collection  of  tolls  did  not  tend  visibly  to  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  roads.    Tlie  gate  is  generally  formed  of  a 


hurdle,  or  a  loncf  narrow  fVame  with  numerous  vertical 
bars,  which  is  drawn  up  in  the  manner  of  a  portcullis 
by  ropes  into  a  roof  built  across  the  road,  until  tne  travel- 
ler has  passed. 

There  is  no  attraction  in  tlie  scenery  tu  lead  a  person 
upon  the  Ridge  road,  being  carried  through  a  flat  and  un- 
interesting country,  with  only  a  narrow  strip,  never  ex- 
ceeding a  mile  in  width,  redeemed  from  the  surrounding 
forest  In  no  part  of  our  journey  were  the  waters  of  the 
lake  visible,  though  but  fbw  miles  distant  Settlements, 
however,  are  forming  rapidly,  and,  from  the  clouds  of 
smoke  which  hun^r  over  various  parts  of  the  forest,  it 
may  safbly  be  predicted  that  not  many  years  will  elapse 
before  the  thick  veil  will  be  withdrawn.  Three  miles 
fVom  Lockport,  wc  loft  the  Rid^e,  and  entered  upon  a 
rough,  shakin?,  **  corduroy"  road,  a  new  species  of  rail- 
way  they  might  call  it,  being  formed  entirely  of  split 
trees  and  rails  laid  across  the  road,  without  any  regard 
to  level  or  disproportion  of  size,  and  a  most  sovereign 
contempt  for  any  thing  like  repairs.  Such  a  wretched 
apology  for  a  highway  ought  to  have  immortalised  its 
inventor*s  name,  m  place  of  being  callod  afler  the  coarse 
cloth  which  it  resembles  in  grain.  The  man,  at  least, 
deserved  a  patent  for  having  discovered  a  most  excru- 
ciating mode  of  dislocating  bones,  and  an  easy  method 
of  breaking  the  axletrees  of  carriages,  combined.  We 
proceeded  at  a  marvellously  uncomfortable,  slow,  foot 
pace  over  this  corduroy,  until  crossing  the  Erie  canal, 
we  entered  the  village  of  Lockport,  which,  like  Rochester, 
or  most  places  on  that  line  of  communication,  has  sprung 
Vip  in  almost  a  day.  The  greater  part  of  the  village  is 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  over  which  the  cai^al  is 
carried  by  means  of  five  locks,  each  containing  16  feet 
water,  and  raising  a  boat  12  feet  As  the  ascent  of^  a 
boat  through  such  a  succession  of  them  would  tnuch 
delay  those  on  the  point  of  descending,  both  loss  of  time 
and  confusion  have  been  avoided  by  having  a  double  row 
of  locks,  side  by  side.  These  being  principally  cat  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  well  finished  oflT  with  substantial 
masonry  and  iron  railings,  may,  with  the  great  embank- 
ment over  the  Irondequoit  creek,  be  considered  the  most 
arduous  undertaking  between  Buffalo  and  Albany.  Afler 
having  surmounted  the  locks,  the  excavation  through  the 
solid  rock  extends  for  upwards  of  two  miles.  T£b  sur- 
plus water  of  the  canal  supplies  several  mills  with  a  pow- 
erful stream,  onet  ^oo*  which  will  never  fail,  the  canal 
itself  being  fed  by  take  Erie.  The  mills  return  the 
water  to  the  canal  again  below  the  locks,  and  tlie  clear 
current,  which  flows  at  about  a  roile  per  boor,  renders 
the  Erie  canal  very  different  in  appearance  from  cur 
muddy  works  of  the  same  description  in  England,  which 
are  so  often  unnavigable,  from  a  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
reservoirs.  There  is  a  singularly  constructed  wooden 
bridge,  composed  of  a  scries  of  platforms  of  open  frame 
work,  one  above  the  otlicr,  below  the  basin  at  the  foot  of 
the  locks.  It  extends  over  tlie  canal  fi'om  one  side  of 
tlie  ravine  to  the  other,  at  not  a  less  height  than  80  feet 
fVom  its  foundation,  and  60  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  at  a  length  of  about  300  feet 

Having  visited  all  the  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  village, 
not  excepting  the  saw  mills,  we  took  the  packet  boat  at 
a  quarter  to  eleven  o*clock,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  more 
had  passed  through  the  locks.  A  fine,  clear,  full  moon, 
rendered  tlie  numerous  lamps  about  those  works  quite 
useless,  but  its  charms  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
induce  us  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  night  air  and  heavy 
dew,  bv  remaining  on  deck  until  tlie  U>at  had  emerged 
from  the  excavation  of  the  mountain  ridge. 

At  daylight,  on  the  14th,  we  passed  through  the  Ton- 
newanta  creek,  up  which  the  canal  had  taken  its  course 
for  several  miles ;  and  by  seven  o*clock  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Black  Rock,  where  it  enters  the  harbour  formed 
for  vessels  trading  upon  Lake  Erie,  In  company  with 
another  gentleman,  I  left  tlie  boat  a  mile  below  the  vil- 
lage,  and  v/alked  leisurely  along  the  towing  path,  diverg- 
in|r  from  it  at  Black  Rock,  and  passing  through  toe 
principal  street  Being  on  the  fVontier,  it  sufiTcred  during 
the  barbarous  and  retaliatory  warfare  of  1812,  but  has 
again  sprung  up  into  a  moderately  sized  place,  schooners 
and  small  brigs  being  built  there  for  the  navigation  of 
the  lakes.  1  Jie  canal  keeps  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  town  of  Buflfalo,  throe  miles  dbtaiit,  where  it  com- 
municates witli  Lake  Erie,  having  paBsed  through  an 
extent  of  country  from  its  entrance  to  tho  Hudson  not 
less  than  363  miles. 

Buffalo  is  a  thriving,  bustling  town,  handsomely  and 
well  built,  and  daily  increasing  m  number  of  inhabitants. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  received  its  death  blow  during 
the  last  war,  but  one  house  escaping  tlie  conflagration ; 
it  rallied  again,  however,  upon  the  laying  out  of  the  canal, 
and  has  now  a  populatbn  of  about  8(K)0,  and  ere  long 


promises  to  outstrip  Rochester  itsdf.  Iti  litiatioa 
though  having  one  fipont  upon  thehdie,  iifcrlramipecl 
able,  the  surrounding  country  being  fiat  and  uncahinM. 
So  low  indeed  is  some  pert  of  the  town,  tfaatketvy  veiu 
eriy  gales  raise  raeh  a  swell  on  tl^  vitt  inhnd  n  tt 
to  cause  a  considerable  inttiidatioii,  freoaeDtly  ^xmt 
destructive  to  the  property  on  the  mtrgin  of  Uk  wsio! 

During  the  morning  we  visited  the  Seneca  tribe  of  h! 
dians,  who,  to  the  amount  of  700  or  8(M,  posRn  a  kin 
tract  of  land  of  an  irregular  form,  but  oootainiai  aUot 
100  souare  miles,  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  tuwn,  apon  ^^ 
their  farms  and  woods  closely  verge.    The  acIioqI  in  ibt 
mission  house,  four  miles  from  Buffak),  uanobjedcf 
fi^reat  interest    It  consists  of  from  thirty  to  Iluiitj4ht 
boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  ^m\m^ 
the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  maintained  atthms. 
sion  house  by  the  society,  the  parents  scarcely  cdBtribof. 
ing  any  thing  towards  their  support    The  iMtnxtna 
informed  us  that  some  of  them  now  and  then  \m^\ 
few  provisions   and  tiome  clothing,  but  nothing  mot 
We  heard  the  first  class  read  the  nineteenth  duptaof 
St  Matthew,  witliout  any  previous  study,  eech  sdab 
(there  being  eight  in  the  class)  reading  two  tctrs  uAi 
the  chapter  was  concluded,  afterwards  rpeUiog  uu!  dt 
fining  the  most  difiMSult  words  in  it,  in  a  manner  vbid 
would  have  reflected  great  credit  uron  Engliih  cbiUia 
of  the  same  age.    Their  mistress  said  that  ne  inmiiilj 
found  them  intelligent,  willing  and  apt  to  leani  ibottki 
countenances  appeared  to  me  vei'y  heavy,  and  fu  &« 
being  indicative  of  sense.    71iey  are  allowed  to  coDtm 
with  each  other  in  the  English  language  onl/fUdbn 
been  christened  after  the  most  approved  Americao  its. 
ner.    In  the  first  class,  there  were  Phoebe,  Letitii,  Mia, 
and  other  awkward  creatures,  with  similar  rcontE 
names ;  and  two  clumsy  looking  lads,  of  fbnrtsB/a) 
of  age,  with  faces  as  round  and  flat  as  aCheshiff^ 
were  known  as  James  and  Edward,  tboogiliiaK 
imagine  thdr  distinctive  titles  amongst  the  tAtvA 
he  ♦*  Sleepy-eye,**  and  ♦•  Owl."   The  misskm  baika* 
tablished  nine  years ;  and,  though  there  ait  M  Bj 
church  fi^oing  people  amongst  the  tribe,  yet  itbc^ 
divided  between  the  Christians  and  worahippeni/tii 
Great  Spirit,  the  latter  of  whom  are  steady  oppQ«i<f 
the  mission  and  will  never  cross  the  tbrcsbddof  & 
house.    The  tribe  (which  since  the  death  of  tbeir  de- 
brated  warrior,  "Red  Jacket,"  has  been  goTeredfcji 
kind  of  oligarchy  of  chiefe)  is  divided,  acc^'of  to  m 
religion,  into  two  distinct  parties,  which,  tiKHvii  u- 
sociating  but  little,  yet  lire  upon  good  terms  vith  eui 
other,  having  the  same  influence  and  an  equal  voice b 
the  councils  and  management  of  the  pnbfic  afiain.  » 
the  reservation  u  common  property ;  but,  if  any  bfi^ 
dnal  clears  and  encloses  a  tract  for  the  purpoMs  of  ci^ 
vation,  no  one  can  interfere  with  that  hsm  to  kn^u^ 
tills  the  ground;  for  the  time  being,  it  is  toiUnA^ 
and  purpoees  his  own.    Many  of  the  tribe  a»  b«rt^ 
dustrious  &rmers ;  we  saw  several  of  ihenn  will  vs 
squaws  riding  to  town  on  horseback,  and  in  the  eeax* 
American  carriole,  or  carry  afl.    But  the  majorifr  f* 
indolent  and  intemperate,  su^rincr.nmchbTi^'' 
want  of  cbthing  and  provisions,  and  being  f^^^ 
plied  with  the  neoeasaries  of  life  by  ^^'^lL 
more  sensible  br^ren,  some  of  whom,  •'•'^^ 
of  the  "pale  faces,**  would  be  considered  »»»*"" 
but  independent  fortune,  .  ^ 

The  church,  situated  near  the  Miasioo-boo«i"*f^ 
wooden  edifice,  with  accommodation  for  abootf' 
dred  and  fifty  persons.    The  psalms  and  F^T^^ 
printed  on  one  page  of  the  book  in  the S^^'^^IIJi ^• 
the  opposite  in  the  En^^sh  language.    '^J^ 
the  church  marry  according  to  the  established  wj*^ 

We  now  procecjded  to  a  house  m  the  ^^^•S*'^* «^ 
scattered  widely  over  the  country,)  for  ^ J^J^ 
making  some  enquiries  respecting  their  '^^^''Ta^ 
cholera,  which  had  ahready  appeared  with  ***'tl5j 
amongst  many  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  P''*^'?^ 
whom  were  several  women,  were  uim^  *!i^* 
busily  employed  in  picking  greens  fi>r  dinner*  d»P^ 

freat  outcry  raised  against  vegetabks  at  wi  ^""^ 
(males,  upon  onr  approach,  imnrediately  "*!'*' ^, 
the  house,  while  I  entered  mta  "«*'*55^JJis 
heavy,  dnlLlooking  man.  He  spoke  ^JwJj'JJj^ 
a  thorough  Yankee,  guessing  I  '^S^^.Ty!^^^ 
reckoning  that  it  it  was  oonsiderabte  «»v,'%ei 
York.  When  I  came  to  the  point,  howcjjr,  *^^^ 
to  discover,  the  chokra  remedy,  he  ^r?~?ljM^ 
Roman-nosed,  curly-headed  man,  who  did  "^JT^  ^ 
English,  and  put  my  questions  as  *»  J?JfP|[fi^-0d  s 
This  man  pointed  out  some  herbs  wwch  f«w 
every  dirccUoif,  saving  that  they  boded  ^\^^^^ 
istered  them  as  a  broth  to  the  patient,  w»PP»« 
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terwards  in  blankeU,  and  producing  great  artificial  beat 
in  hm  bodjr  bj  nMana  <^hot  stones,  &c  'i'his  treatment 
bad  met  with  wonderful  success,  tl^re  being  only  eleven 
deaths  out  of  one  hundred  cases,  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  rocoFcries  than  amongst  the  **  pale  faces.'*  I  tast- 
ed the  herbs,  and  found  one  to  be  the  wild  chainomile ; 
the  other  was  hoi  and  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  fiery  as 
Cayenne  pepper.  The  hoiues  in  the  village  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  American  labouring  class,  and  the  *^  In- 
clian  Hotel"  was  quite  a  respectable-koking  edifice,  and 
doubtless  well  attended.  As  in  many  other  instances,  1 
bad  formed  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  personal  appear. 
anoe  of  the  red  men  of  the  woods,  imagining  them  to  be 
noble-looking  warriors,  of  fine  stature,  with  countenances 
of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  cast ;  but  I  found  them  more 
like  the  dark  and  vengeful  Malay.  A  French  gentleman, 
one  of  my  fellow-travellers,  had  evidently  formed  a  simi. 
lar  opinion ;  lor  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  a  female  of 
the  tribe,  who,  with  her  papoose  (infiint)  slung  across 
her  shoulders,  and  in  her  person  resembling  a  moving 
bundle  of  old  clothes,  was  walking  past  the  hotel  in  Bur- 
fiilo,  be  enquired  with  the  greatest  miivele  to  what  sex 
the  person  belonged,  and,  upon  my  informing  him,  ex- 
lAaimed,  raising  his  hands  with  astonishment,  **  Oh !  la 
xnalheureuse !  m  malhcureuse  !'* 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THK  KIMa*8  DOMNIONS — SlkOAKA.  FALLS — FOtT  OBOROC. 


In  the  evening,  taking  a  carriage,  we  drove  to  Black 
Rock,  and,  crossing  the  violent  stream  of  Niagara  to  the 
little  hamlet  of  Waterloo  by  a  horse-ferry,  stepped  ashore 
into  our  own  good  king's  dominions.  1  really  felt  quite 
at  home  again,  for  what  reason  I  know  not :  I  had  ex- 
pcneoced  nothing  but  civility  and  attention  in  the  United 
States ;  yet  here  we  were  at  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump  in 
another  land.  Every  thing  denoted  a  different  country ; 
the  first  signs  we  saw  over  the  publichouse  doors  were 
**  the  Crown,**  **  the  King's  Arms,**  with  other  loyal  su- 
perscriptions, and  the  first  steamer  which  dashed  past  us 
was  the  **  Adelaide.**  It  was  truly  a  relief  to  my  eyes 
after  the  many  and  various  Eagles  I  had  sojourned  at 
and  the  divers  **  Citizens*  Union  Line"  steam  boats,  in 
which  I  had  travelled. 

We  proceeded  down  the  Niagara  River,  which  flowing 
out  of  Lake  Erie  at  Buffido  with  a  rapid  descent,  and 
varying  from  five  hundred  yards  to  two  miles  in  width, 
empties  itself  after  a  course  of  thirty  miles  into  Lake 
Ontario  at  Fort  George,    it  was  a  mild  and  agreeable 
summer's  evening,  and,  without  viewing  things  with  a 
prejudiced  eye,  1  certainly  never  enjoyed  a  journey  in 
the  States  so  much  as  this  one,  and  never  travelled  on  a 
road,  not  excepting  even  the  &mous  Ridgc-way,  to  be 
compared  with  it    The  bridges  were  strong  and  well 
built,  the  road  level  and  fi-ee  firom  corduroy  and  ruts, 
running  the  whole  extent  of  our  ride  parallel  to  the  river, 
without  any  fence  intervening  between  us  and  the  water, 
but  fianked  on  the  other  hand  by  well  cleared  and  culti- 
vated grounds,  and  neat  okl-feshioned  cottages.    Of  all 
oar  party,  seven  in  number,  probably  I  did  not  the  most 
enjoy  the  scene,  yet  to  me  it  was  truly  delightful, — one 
of  those  few  which  men  are  permitted  to  enjoy.    Two 
hours*  drive   brought  us  to  Chippewa  Battle  Ground, 
w  hen  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  field  by  walking  over  it, 
with  the  last  true  account  of  the  action  in  my  hand,  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  contending  armies.    Wliilc 
looking  out  for  some  mound  or  brief  monument  (of 
which  there  was  not  even  a  single  vestige,)  erected  to  the 
memory  of  tlie  numerous  brave  who  fell  on  the  hard- 
contested  day  of  the  5th  of  July,  1814,  I  saw  the  light 
white  cloud  of  ^ray  rising  firuni  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
beautifully  gilded  by  the  declining  sun.    Battle  Ground, 
King's  Arms,  and  wcll-deared  country,  were  alike  for- 
gotten, and,  throwing  myself  into  the  carriage,  I  leaned 
back,  keeping  my  eyes  as  intently  fixed  upon  the  white 
pillar  of  spray  as  the  Mussulman  does  his  penetrating 
gaze  upon  the  new  moon.    Twenty  minutes  more  took 
us  post  the  bold  and  beautiful  Rapids  to  tlie  Pavilion 
Hotel.  My  French  friends,  true  to  their  national  feature, 
were  noisy  in  exclamation  and  other  tokens  of  surprise, 
joy,  and  astonishment;   the  English,  characteristic  uf 
their  country,  spoke  not  a  word ;  but,  not  the  less  feeling 
the  beauties  of  the  prospect,  gazed  on  the  magnificent 
scene  in  silent  admiration.    As  I  could  almost  pardon 
the  Farsee  for  adoring  so  splendid  a  phenomenon  as  the 
rising  sun  in  all  iU  eastern  ^lory,  so  could  I  excuse  the 
red  man  of  the  woods  for  his  devotion  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.   How  much  more  noble  a  deity  than  the  muddy, 
slow,  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges !    Probably  we  could 


vourable  time;  a  brilliant  rainbow  was  dancing  in  the 
spray,  as  it  was  agitated  to  and  fro  by  the  light  evening 
breeze,  and,  even  while  we  looked  on,  the  last  rays  of  the 
sun,  as  it  sunk  below  the  horizon,  tinged  tlie  vapoury 
mist  with  a  hue  no  artbt  could  imitate.  The  snow-white 
wreaths  of  water,  as  they  rushed  over  the  broad  ledges 
of  rock  with  furious  violence,  for  a  mile  above  the  falln, 
contrasted  witli  the  dark  blue  surface  of  the  still  calm 
current  above,  and  the  vivid  green  sheet  as  it  shot  forth 
from  its  dark  bed  over  the  tremendous  precipice  into  the 
foaming  abyss  below,  presented  a  scene  which  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  but  few  to  see,  of  still  fewer  to  appreci- 
dte,  and  which  none  can  well  describe.  I  have  read  many 
accounts  and  descriptions,  seen  innumerable  prints  and 
sketches  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  but  not  a  single  one 
over  gave  me  the  remotest  idea  of  their  stupendous  mag- 
nificence. I  should  say  to  all  those  people  who  possess 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  admiration  of  the  works  of 
nature,  **  If  you  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  noblest  sight 
in  the  creation,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and,  seeing,  judge  for 
yourselves." 

Towards  midnight,  when  nought  was  heard  but  the 
thundering  of  the  mighty  cataract,  I  walked  out  and 
stood  on  the  bank  for  some  time,  looking  at  tiie  awfully 
grand  scene  beneatJi  me,  which  is  equally  sublime  when 
viewed  by  the  soft,  and  silvery  but  indbtinct  light  of  the 
moon  as  during  the  brighter  rays  of  the  meridian  sun, 
and  is  certainly  more  cuculated  in  the  former  case  to  in- 
spire a  feeling  of  awe.  Upon  me  the  scene  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression.  Retiring  to  mj^  bed,  I  dreamed 
of  strange  events,  of  vast  waters  rushing  through  my 
ears,  of  drowning  people,  of  leaping  fearfiil  cataracts,  and 
such  a  dreadful  medley  of  perils  by  flood  and  field  that  I 
was  well  pleased  to  find  myself,  at  break  of  day,  snugly 
and  safely  lodged  in  a  warm  bed  and  secure  house. 

After  breakfest  the  following  morning  1  walked  out  to 
explore  the  fidls  more  minutely,  the  preceding  evening 
having  afiTorded  but  a  superficial  view  of  them ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding a  few  paces  from  the  hotel,  I  arrived  at  a  zig-zag 
path,  which  led  down  the  steep  and  wooded  bank  to  the 
level  of  the  river  above  the  foils,  which  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  ieet  below  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  river's  banks  are  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  feet  high,  from  Bufialo  to  the  village 
of  Chippewa,  when  the  rapids  commence  and  pass  over 
a  series  of  fells  with  a  declination  of  sixty  feet  in  a  mile, 
until  they  reach  the  grand  cataract,  where  the  perpen- 
dicular descent  of  the  Canada  side  is  one  hundred  and 


fifty-eight,  and  on  the  American  one  himdred  und  sixty- 
four  feet  An  island  of  considerable  extent  divides  the 
river  into  unequal  portions,  the  Canada  or  Horse-shoe 
Fall  (so  called  from  its  shape)  being  1,800  feet  in  length, 
and  the  American  but  900.  The  river,  for  some  dis- 
tance before  arriving  at  this  spot,  takes  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, when,  the  fells  being  passed,  it  suddenly  diverges 
at  right  angles  and  pursues  a  northerly  course  towards 
Lake  Ontario.  The  formation  of  the  Horse^oe  can  be 
very  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  greatest  rush  of  water 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  by  attrition  wearing 
away  the  rock,  so  that  the  falls  are  slowly  retiring  to- 
wards I^ake  Erie.  In  process  of  time,  some  10,000  years 
hence  I  suppose,  by  a  moderate  calculation,  the  upper 
lake  will  be  drained,  and  a  succession  of  rapids  only  will 
intervene  between  Huron  and  Ontario,  l^he  last  time 
any  quantity  of  rock  gave  way  was  about  two  years 
since,  when  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre  fell  from  the 
centre  of  the  Horse-shoe,  witli  such  a  tremendous  crash 
as  very  sensibly  to  afiect  the  ground  upon  which  tlie 
hotel  stands,  and  the  cottages  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Neither  the  heavy  autumnal  floods,  the  melting  of  the 
winter's  snow,  nor  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  make  any 
sensible  dififorence  in  the  colour  or  quantity  of  the  vast 
body  of  water  which  flows  down  firom  the  upper  lakes. 
To  fell  into  the  rapids  at  Chippewa,  or  venture  within  a 
mile  of  the  great  cataract  in  a  boat,  is  considered  by  the 
peasantry  almost  inevitable  death.  Many  instances  are 
on  record  of  men  and  boats  being  carried  over  It,  from 
attempting  to  cross  the  stream  too  rashly  within  the 
sweeping  influence  of  the  rapids.  Nevertheless  'tis  said, 
and  1  £ive  heard  it  grmvely  asserted  by  some  people, 
(though  they  were  not  eye  witnesses  certainly,)  that  an 
old  squaw  once  ran  the  gauntlet  of  both  rapids  and  fiiUs 
in  her  bercli  canoe,  and  rising  again,  amongst  the  bubble 
and  foam  of  the  boiling  i^yss,  she  thook  her  long 
disheveled  locks  awhile  to  discover  whereabouts  she  was, 
and  then  swam  ashore  imscathed,  untouched !    But — 

*^  Credat  Jud»U8  Apdla, 
Nonego." 

She  must  have  been  one  of  the  witches  of  old,  taking  a 


net  have  been  introduced  to  loeh  a  scene  at  a  more  fe.  Ibath  or  a  jaunt  in  her  sieve  fiw  (Measure. 


Had  we  but  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner,  we  should 
have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  scow,  which, 
laden  with  a  horse,  twelve  hogs,  two  or  three  sheep,  and  a 
dozen  cords  of  wood,  had  struck  against  the  pier,  in 
making  the  entrance  to  the  Chippewa  Canal,  and  spring, 
ing  a  leak  became  immanageable.  The  crew,  immem- 
ately  perceiviug  their  danger,  threw  themselves  into 
tlieir  canoe  and  efieoted  their  cpcape  ashore.  The  horse, 
it  was  said  (with  the  same  instinct  that  prompted^  the 
bears  who  leaped  firom  the  schooner  three  years  sinoe^ 
though  it  was  intended  they  should  pass  the  fells  for  tlie 
innocent  amusement  of  some  tliousands  of  American 
spectators,)  sprang  overboard  and  swam  ashore.  Tlie 
vessel,  wiUi  the  unfortunate  animals  left  to  their  fete,  was 
carried  over  the  centre  of  the  vast  Horse-shoe,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  the  wreck  ever  reappearing.  I  walked  for  a 
mile  along  the  beach  in  search  of  fi>agments  of  the  ves- 
sel, but  did  not  observe  any  of  its  timl^rs  exceed  six  feet 
in  length,  although  many  of  them  were  nine  inches  in 
thickness,  and  in  no  instance  was  tiiere  any  portion  of 
two  planks  still  connected.  The  only  sheep  which  ap- 
peared again  above  water,  and  which  was  driven  ashore 
perfectly  dead  at  the  ferry,  nearly  half  a  mile  below  the 
falls,  was  dreadfully  mangled.  The  bones  of  its  legs 
were  broken  and  even  crushed,  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
in  a  vice ;  but  a  hog,  which  lay  near  it,  showed  no  out- 
ward signs  of  injury,  and  only  bled  profusely  at  the 
mouth. 

The  wood  which  has  passed  the  falls  at  various  timet 
has  been  cc^ected  in  the  small  rocky  inlets,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  backwaters,  with  the  edges  rounded  off  per- 
fectly smooth  by  the  incessant  tossing  it  received  before 
it  floated  out  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  falls.  Even 
tlie  natives  of  the  stream  do  not  appear  proof  against 
their  influence,  as  numerous  dead  fish  are  always  to  be 
found  on  the  sides  of  the  banks  near  the  ferry. 

The  grandest  view  of  the  deep  gulf  into  which  the 
river  descends  is  from  Tabic  Rock,  a  large  projecting 
slab  on  the  Canadian  side,  formed  by  the  under  stratum, 
which  is  of  a  soft  substance,  being  washed  away.  Two 
guides  live  within  a  few  paces  of  it,  and  each  has  erected 
an  enclosed  spiral  stair-case,  firom  his  wooden  shanty 
down  the  side  of  the  rock,  to  the  loose  shelving  bank 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  beneath,  along  which  there  is  an 
easy  path  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract.  Having  with  two 
of  my  fellow  travellers  expressed  a  wish  to  walk  behind 
the  falling  sheet,  we  were  proTided  with  oil-skin  dresses, 
having  first  divested  ourselves  of  our  usual  apparel.  Our 
new  garments  were  by  no  means  the  most  eomfortable 
which  could  have  been  devised ;  they  had  been  made 
for  men  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  dimensions,  ft-om  Daniel 
Lambert  down  to  the  **  anatomie  vivanie ;"  and  I  was 
some  time  arranging  matters,  so  tliat  I  might  have  a 
chance  of  retaining  oosseseion,  when  the  furious  hurri- 
cane  should  inflate  them  like  the  bags  of  iEolus.  The 
shoes  had  evidently  visited  the  water  two  or  three  times 
daily  for  tlie  last  half-dozen  years  at  least,  and,  having 
been  as  often  exposed  to  the  sun,  had  become  nearly  as 
hard  and  inflexible  as  sheet  iron.  To  crown  all,  we  had 
each  a  glazed  hat,  and,  thus  equipped,  we  descended  the 
staircase,  and,  gaining  the  sloping  bank,  descended  for 
seventy  or  eighty  paces  under  the  overhanging  rock, 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  dense  cloud  of  spray, 
and  dark  semicircular  entrance,  when  a  council  of  war 
was  held  with  regard  to  ulterior  movements.  The  day 
was  stormy,  ana  inclined  to  rain ;  the  wind  blew  in 
strong  gusts  up  the  stream,  making  the  waves  to  curl  up 
in  wreatlis  of  foam,  and  cast  such  a  dismal  gloom  over 
every  thiiig  around  us  as  to  render  the  appearance  of  our 
und^taking  fer  from  inviting.  One  of  the  party  hocked 
out,  asserting  that  his  lungs  were  weak,  and  a  fi-iend 
had  told  him  **  there  was  a  difficulty  in  breathing  behind 
the  fidl,"  80  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  explore  the 
dark  recess :  a  second  said  that  he  **  decidedly  would  not 
go  any  ferther,  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  see, 
and  that  mere  braggadocios  only  went  behhnd,  so  that 
they  might  talk  about  it  afterwarfw."  I  was  thus  left  in 
the  minority,  but,  as  Falstaff  says,  **  Honour  pricked  roe 
on,"  and,  being  resolved  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  I 
boldly  t<4d  the  guide  to  lead  the  way,  and,  with  a  cau- 
tion to  keep  my  head  down,  we  entered  the  thick  inisK 
boring  our  way  slowly  through  it  in  the  dark.  The  path 
was  at  first  over  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  only  a  few 
inches  ui  breadth,  and  affording  but  a  very  ineecure  foot- 
ing ;  the  ffuide  however  grasped  one  of  roy  hands  firmly, 
while  with  the  other  I  Xaok  hold  of  the  rough  proiectiona 
in  the  rook.  The  wind,  which  equalled  a  tornado,  blew 
the  water  against  my  fece  in  such  torrents  that  I  could 
scarcely  see ;  but  I  felt  no  difficulty  in  breathing.  After 
proceeding  thirty  or  forty  feet  behind  the  sheet  of  water, 
the  wind  moderating  a  little,  the  water  descended  in  a 
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more  perpendicakr  stream,  and  my  surpriae  alrooat 
amountod  to  diaftppomtment  when  the  roide  atopped,  and 
said  wt)  had  arrived  af  ^  Termination  Rock.**  I  scarcely 
credited  that  we  had  adiitoccd  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  paaa  the  ne  pluM  uUra^  bat  found 
it  utterly  impracticable,  the  rock  becoming  too  abrupt  to 
•fiord  either  a  footing  or  a  firm  hold  to  tM  hands.  Un- 
til  this  point  the  path  is  about  twenty-five  ibet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  the  base  of  the  curve,  between 
the  great  body  of  the  falling  sheet  and  rock,  is  about  forty 
ibet  The  guide  here  told  me  to  look  up ;  but  the  water 
dashed  with  such  impetuous  violence  against  my  face, 
and  the  light  shone  so  dimly  through  the  watery  medium, 
that  I  made  the  experiment  but  thrice.  While  I  amused 
myself  with  shooting  at  the  extent  of  my  voice,  the  guide 
waa  making  the  best  use  of  his  time  in  securing  a  qnan. 
tity  of  the  eels  which  abound  amongst  the  loose  stones. 
I  could  scarcely,  however,  bear  myself;  so,  despairing  of 
having  any  cffbct  upon  the  ears  of  my  friends  in  the  open 
air,  I  rejoined  them  but  a  trifle  wiser  than  when  I  enter- 
ed, and  felt  rather  hard  pressed  for  an  answer  to  their 
oft-repeated  enquiries  of  **  Weil,  what  did  you  see  7*'  and 
their  jests  upon  my  hal^drowned  appearance,  as  I  stum- 
bled over  the  stones,  pumping  the  water  out  of  my  shoes 
at  every  step,  and  my  hair  adhering  to  my  cheeks  in 
long  ttni^bt  linos.  Having  resumcid  my  habiliments, 
the  following  certificate  was  handed  to  me,  so  that  hero- 
after  no  one  might  venture  to  doubt  my  prowess : 

''This  may  certify  that  Mr.  Coke,  British  Army,  has 
passed  behind  the  great  falling  sheet  of  water  to  Termi- 
nation Rock.  Given  under  my  hand  at  the  office  of  the 
general  register  of  the  names  of  visiters  at  the  Table 
Rock,  this  15th  day  of  August  1832. 

"JohnMurray.** 
And  OD  the  reverse,  as  the  medallist  would  say,  the  fol- 
lowing exquitito  morceau : — 

•*  Niagara  Falls." 

The  fbtlowiag  was  suggested  by  paying  a  visit  to  the 
••  Termination  Rock,"  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet 
behind  the  groat  falling  sheet  of  water  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  on  the  6th  of  August  1828 : — 

**  Look  np !  look  up !  the  spray  is  dashing— 

Rourinfi^  waters  foaming  sweep; 
O'er  our  heads  the  torrent's  clashing. 

Hurling  grandeur  down  the  steep. 

Oh,  mortal  man  !  beneath  that  splendour, 
How  trifling,  empty,  vain,  and  poor ! 

Prepare  then,  sinner,  to  surrender 
All  thoughts  unhallowed  or  impure. 

Tremendous  is  the  scene  around  us ; 

Oh,  mark  how  wild  the  waters  ring ! 
Terrific  columns,  bright,  surround  us: 

Grand  are  thy  works,  O  God,  our  King. 

Datid  M.  Day*$  Prints  Buffalo. 

Two  days  afterwards,  those  gentlemen  who  had  de- 
serted the  cause  on  the  previous  occasion  proposed  to 
pass  in  rear  of  the  fiill,  and,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  in  a  clearer  state  of  the  atmosphere,  I  ac 
companied  them,  and  was  much  gratified  with  my  seoond 
trip.  The  vast  curved  sheet  over  head  now  looked  beau- 
tifully white  and  glaring,  presenting  an  effect  similar  to 
that  of  the  snn*s  rays  upon  ground  glass,  which  render 
Mirrounding  obiects  cKm,  and  is  too  dazzling  to  gaxe  long 
upon.  The  smiling  green  verdure  of  the  banks,  with  the 
deep  blue  sk^  reflected  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
river  in  the  distance,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  American 
Fall,  seen  through  the  thick  spray  at  the  entrance  of  this 
watery  cavern,  n>rmed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  turbu- 
lenoe  of  every  thing  within.  Though  there  was  scarcely 
a  breath  of  air  without,  yet  the  wind  blew  in  the  same 
lieavy  gusts  behind  the  fblls  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and, 
open  our  return  to  the  atmosphere,  we  were  pushed  out 
tnr  the  force  of  it  so  rapidly  as  to  impress  those  persons 
stalling  without  with  the  idea  tliat  we  were  escaping  as 
rapidly  as  possible  fVom  the  fall.  I  might  be  said  to  be 
feooddmg  boforo  it  under  bare  poles;  for,  the  guide's 
wardrote  being  too  seanty  for  our  party  of  four,  each  of 
as  was  under  the  necessity  of  dispensing  with  certain 
portions  of  the  roquisito  dross;  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
obtain  only  a  pair  of  the  afbrc-meniioned  torturing  shoes, 
a  hat  four  inches  less  in  circumference  than'  my  head, 
and  a  short  frock  coat  of  oil-skin,  and  thus  equipped,  d 
PE€0$ioi9^  I  enoovntered  the  fliry  a/f  the  storm.  |  should 
pronounee  the  undertaking  perfectly  saib  fbr  a  man  of  the 
most  delicate  lopgs,  and  even  fbr  ladies  possessed  of^ 
moderate  nerves:  one  of  the  latter,  with  wnom  J  have 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted,  penetrated  as  far  as 
Termination  Rock,  snd  |  believe  this  is  not  a  soliUry 


instance.  Any  one  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to  walk 
out  in  a  heavy  thunder-shower,  accompanied  by  a  stifl* 
iralo  of  wind,  may  as  safely  venture  in  rear  of  the  falls. 
With  proper  caution,  there  is  no  real  danger ;  the  first 
sight  of  the  enormous  column  of  water,  as  it  descends 
fVom  the  mountain  (Niagara  being  derived  from  two  In- 
dian  words  signifying  ^  coming  from  above,'*  or  **  fh)m 
a  moimtain,")  may  raise  fears,  which,  however,  become 
dissipated  on  further  acquaintance. 

7'lie  hotel,  and  four  hundred  acres  of  ^und,  have 
been  lately  purchased  bv  a  company  (<^  which,  I  believe, 
the  British  Ccmsul  at  New  York  is  the  bead,)  who  pur- 
pose founding  a  city,  which  is  to  be  commenced  imme- 
diately, under  the  name  of  the  **  City  of  the  FsUs,"  or 
"Clifton"— I  forget  which.  The  hotel,  which  is  to  be 
pulled  down,  may  be  well  spared,  without  loss  in  any 
respect  It  was  not  only  a  dirty  and  uncomlbrtabfe 
place,  but  I  felt  my  English  blood  almost  boil  in  my 
veins  when  I  found  myself  ntting  in  company  with  two 
servant  women  at  the  table  d'hMc,  at  the  same  time  that 
their  mistress  occupied  a  place  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  I  could  have  very  wdl  accommodated  myself  to 
such  neighbours  in  the  States,  but  never  expected  to  have 
found  the  levelling  system  introduced  into  the  British  pro- 
vinces to  such  an  extent  After  being  exposed  to  it 
during  every  meal  fbr  three  days,  I  crossed  the  river  tc 
dine  at  tlie  American  village,  where  the  hotel  was  much 
more  comfortable,  and  kept  by  no  less  a  persona|fe  than 
a  general.  This,  however,  was  no  novelty ;  fi>r  m  such 
a  nursery  fbr  militias,  volunteers,  and  citizen  guards- 
men, as  the  States,  a  man  need  not  think  himself  in  the 
slightest  degree  honoured  by  being  waited  upon  by  a 
general  officer. 

The  company  of  speculators  intend  erecting  grist-mills, 
store-houses,  saw-mills,  and  aU  other  kinds  of  unoma- 
mcntal  buildings,  entertaining  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  living  to  see  a  very  populous  city.  The  die  then  is 
cast,  and  the  beautifbl  scenery  aboat  the  falls  b  doomed 
to  bo  destroyed*  Year  afler  year  will  it  become  less  and  less 
attractive.  Even  at  this  time  they  were  surveying  and  al- 
lotting, and  proprietors  were  planning  one  front  of  their 
house  upon  the  falls,  the  other  upon  Lundy's  lane, 
and  meditating  the  levelling  some  of  the  rock,  so  as  to 
form  a  pretty  little  flower-garden.  It  would  not  much 
surprise  me  to  hear  before  many  years  have  elapsed,  that 
a  suspension  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  grand 
Horse-shoe  to  Goat  Island,  so  that  the  good  people  of 
Cliflon  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  watch  the  pyramid!- 
col  bubbles  of  air  rising  from  the  foot  of  the  cataract 
'TIS  a  pity  that  such  ground  was  not  reserved  as  sacred 
in  perpetuum ;  that  the  forest  trees  were  not  allowed  to 
luxuriate  in  all  their  wild  and  savage  beauty  about  a  spot 
where  the  works  of  man  will  ever  appear  paltry,  and 
can  never  be  in  accordance  For  my  own  part,  most 
sincerely  do  I  congrottdate  myself  upon  having  viewed 
the  scene  before  such  prefimation  had  taken  place.  The 
small  manufacturing  town  of  Manchester  (what  a  ro- 
mantic name  and  what  associations!),  upon  the  Ameii- 
con  bank,  at  presents  detracts  nothing  from  the  charm 
of  the  place,  the  neat  white-washed  houses  being  inter- 
spersed with  trees  and  gardens ;  but  when  once  the  red 
and  yellow  painted  stores,  witli  their  green  Venetian 
blinds,  tin  roofii,  and  huge  smoking  chimneys  arise,  fare- 
well to  a  great  portion  of  the  attraction  Niagara  now 
possesses. 

A  ferry-boat  half  a  mile  below  the  Camidian  Fall, 
crosses  to  Manchester,  landing  the  passengers  within 
fifij  yards  of  the  American  one,  where  the  water  is  pre- 
cipitated ox'cr  a  flat  perpendicular  rock  three  hundred 
yards  in  breadth.  The  prosperity  of  this  village  has 
been  modi  retarded  by  two  causes,  one  from  its  liability 
to  destruction,  being  a  frontier  settlement;  and  tlic 
other-^y  no  moans  an  uncommon  cause  in  tho  United 
States, — the  extravagant  price  demanded  by  an  indivi- 
dual,  the  great  proprietor,  for  a  grant  of  the  water  privi- 
leges allowed  by  the  rapnds.  Two  or  tliree  hundred 
yards  from  the  bank  above  the  ferry,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  village,  a  wooden  bridge  has  been  thrown  over 
tho  rapids  to  a  small  island  on  which  there  is  a  paper 
mill,  and  connected  with  Goat  Island,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  divides  the  two  fiills.  Truly  the 
men  who  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  thii  bridge 
must  have  been  in  fbll  possession  of  Horace's  m$  triplex^ 
for  a  more  perilous  situation  could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
A  slip  of  a  workman's  foot  would  precipitate  him  into 
the  rapids,  whence  he  would  pass  with  tho  rapidity  of 
lightning  over  llie  falls.  It  was  constructed  at  tlie  ex- 
pcnsc  of  General  Porter,  an  American  officer  of  distinc 
tion,  during  the  late  war,  and  appears  strong  and  firmly 
situated.  The  piers  are  of  loose  stones,  confined  together 
by  a  wooden  frame  or  box,  and  the  floor  of  planks  twelve 


feet  in  width.    There  was  one  eredad  pievioiidy  at  iht 
upper  end  of  tho  island,  and  out  of  tiie  great  povcr  sf 
the  rapids,  but  it  was  coDttmially  safajeet  to  injoty  from 
the  dnft-ice,  whereas  in  its  present  sitaation  Ihe  nifkk 
render  the  ice  harralesi^  by  breaking  it  be&re  it  anivei 
so  low  as  the  bridge.    Goat  IdaM  is  thickly  eottnd 
with  trees ;  bat  a  road  has  been  fiirmed  rotmd  it,  vai 
across  it,  to  a  positioo  on  the  opposite  side,  from  vlaci 
the  Canadian  Fall  is  seen  to  great  advantage.    AnoflMr 
platform  (for  it  can  scarcely  he  called  a  bridge)  hai  hm 
constructed  upon  some  detached  masses  of  stone,  ofied 
the  Terrapin  Rocks,  which  extend  into  the  stream  aeiHy 
three  hundred  feet,  and  to  the  very  verge  of  the  cttinet 
The  platform  projects  twelve  or  fifWen  feet  beyond  tla 
last  rock,  so  that  a  person  standing  at  the  end  en  look 
down  into  the  Ibamtng  abyss.    T£»  sitaatioD  appucotfjp 
is  not  a  very  secure  one,  fbr  the  end  is  utteHy  nmffoiU 
ed,  being  merely  upheld  by  the  superior  weiffattf  the 
timbw  upon  the  last  natural  pier.    A  large  parlj  «f « 
walkod  out  to  the  outer  extremity ;  bet  €ilisufiu|  spaa 
what  a  slight  thread  we  were  trumng  ooredves,  and  Ike 
idea  of  the  stage  being  overbalanced  by  oar  weight,  ani 
launching  us  all  into  the  cataract  and  the  next  woiy, 
occurrin|r  to  our  minds,  we  soon  retreated  to  a  bkr  ». 
cure  position. 

It  has  been  estimatbd  that  upwards  of  100,000,000  of 
tons  of  water  pass  the  falls  in  an  hour,  of  which  at  lesit 
two  thirds  fall  over  the  Horse-shoe.   The  centre  of  tl^ 
fall  is  particularly  grand,  the  water  falling  in  so  Aick  t 
body  that  it  descends  nearly  fifty  feet  iu  an  unbroks 
sheet  of  the  most  vivid  green.   At  the  upper  edge,  whes 
it  begins  to  descend,  the  dark  thin  leage  of  roek  onr 
which  it  is  precipitated  is  distinctly  visible,  and  gtvei  (b 
water  in  tlut  part  a  beautiful  and  deep  blue  tinge.  Tit 
noise  of  the  falb  is  not  near  so  stunning  or  eo  loud siJts 
descent  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  water  migiit  be  m/^ 
to  produce    Some  writer  (Captain  Hall,  I  lufcii) 
compared  it  to  that  of  the  surf  at  Madras;  theaai 
of  sound  struck  me,  but  I  thought  the  roar  of  the 
breaking  upon  the  sandy  beach,  even  in  moderate  wcslfaer, 
much  greater  than  that  of  Niagara.    I  haw  heari  tk 
former  in  calm  evenings  at  the  cantonment  of  PbcM. 
malle,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles;  but  the  Intern 
very  indistinct  at  nine  or  ten.    My  bed-room  at  the  bad 
was  only  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  river,  nd 
I  thought  tho  noise  of  the  fiUls,  at  night,  much  nsenUed 
that  of  boisterous  and  windy  wejither,  and  just  suffideai 
for  producing  a  most  soporific  effect  upon  me.  Frefnalfr 
I  sat  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream  with  my  eji 
closed,  racking  my  brain  in  vain  to  discover  wfasl  Ik 
sound  of  the  cataract  did  really  resembkr.    Wbea  Ik 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  falls  towards  me  at  tbe  d» 
tance  of  two  miles,  it  was  like  that  of  a  vast  qauUHfi 
flour-mills  at  work,  or  lar^e  manufactories  io  the  iisfls 
diate  vicinity.    And  then  it  appeared  as  if  nomerooa  cr- 
riages  wero  driring  at  a  furious  rate  akmg  the  nad,asd 
more  than  onco  I  started  up  on  my  fod  to  aseeitais  v4* 
were  coming.    At  times  the  noise  would  rise  and  fafl  •■ 
if  the  water  were  afiected  by  some  gust  of  wiad  or  i  kony 
swell;  the  next  moment  the  sound  of  niadiiaeiy,  cstf 
again  the  surf  of  Madras,  would  appear  beftwee^*' 
not  unfrequently  it  would  resemble  the  wamidit^^ 
mon  waterfall,  with  which,  probably,  evei^ois  ii  «A 
acquainted,  but  which  almost  any  one  wooUta&tL^^ 
cult  to  describe.     Although  Patch,  of  faU-lea|iin|  cd^ 
brity.  has  generally  the  credit  of  leaping  tliese  W^ 
is  entitled  only  to  that  of  having  descended  fiom  aii'^ 
form  at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  iweaty  ft«*at« 
the  staircase  upon  Goat  Ishmd  into  a  backfrater  cf  Ike 
river. 

Tho  field  of  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  b  in  the 
of  a  small  village  one  mile  f^om  the  W^  usd 
scene  of  the  hardest  contested  action  daring  the  lairs** 
A  burial  ground  has  been  formed  and  a  chureh  is  ii^' 
ditatioxi  upon  the  rising  eminence  where  the  BritiA^ 
lillery  waa  posted,  and  where  the  bodies  of  those  who  »■ 
were  buried.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  fWd  was  !■«• 
chased  after  the  eonclusion  of  the  peace  by  an  oflSeo'  «*• 
was  present  in  the  action,  and  who  now  resides  **•■*: 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  tlie  frontier  is  a  6iic  and  ^ 
tile  country;  but,  owin^  to  its  long  setlleiD«t  ^^'^^^ 
mismanagement,  the  soil  has  become  nearly  cxhao^ 
I  did  not  see  any  part  of  America  which  I  alMukl  pff* 
as  a  residence  to  that  which  lies  between  Lakes  Erie  0^ 
Ontario.  It  is  much  sought  after  by  retired  officei**  ■"" 
tho  better  class  of  emigrants,  llie  majority  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  hotel  during  my  stay  there  oonwed  ^^"^ 
lies  lotely  arrived,  who  were  making  purdnses  in  thsn- 
cinity.  If  the  settler  eeek  society,  he  may  meet  a  e^ 
tinned  stream  of  his  countrymen  on  their  pilgrimaf^ 
the  most  stupendous  natural  curios^  b  the  worM;  *■■• 
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if  be  wiah  retirement,  he  may  have  it  in  perfection,  for 
the  Attention  of  ill  travellers  is  so  entirely  engrossed  by 
the  one  f  rand  object,  tliat  they  trouble  not  themselves 
with  making  visits,  or  intruding  upon  those  who  have 
settled  down  within  hearing  of  the  roar  of  the  cataract 

Every  one  with  whom  I  had  previoosly  conversed  upon 
the  subject  most  carefully  impressed  upon  me  that  1 
should  be  disappointed  with  the  falls.  Like  a  good  phi- 
losopher, therefore,  I  had  prepared  myself  to  meet  the 
disappointment  with  calmness  and  resignation,  recalling 
to  my  mind  all  the  penny  prints  I  had  seen  in  my  child- 
hood, representing  the  pine  tope,  the  bare  rocks  with  a 
solitary  goat  or  an  Indian  perched  upon  a  promontory, 
and  a  smooth  sheet  of  water  rolling  over  the  side  of  the 
said  rock.  The  result  was  that  1  gazed  upon  them  hour 
aAer  hour,  in  the  bright  glare  of  the  noon-day  sun,  the 
soft  light  of  the  moon,  the  sombre  haze  of  the  storm,  the 
mild  and  lovely  serenity  of  the  summer*s  eve,  with  re- 
newed and  increasing  admiration.  I  condemned  those 
who  had  told  me  I  should  be  disappointed  as  having  no 
taste«  and  found  fault  with  every  living  and  dead  author 
for  not  having  sufficiently  praised  them,  fiut  I  soon  dis- 
covered  thatl  could  not  succeed  any  better  in  description 
than  in  delineation  of  the  scenery  upon  which  the  full 
power  of  my  poor  pencil  was  in  vain  bestowed,  and  all 
my  labour  was  lost  in  attempting  to  give  a  representation 
which  might  impart  to  my  friends  some  faint  idea  of  the 
stupendous  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  more  a  person 
gazes  upon  the  falls,  the  more  he  admires  them.  New 
beantics  appear  with  every  change  of  wind  and  every 
passing  cloud.  In  a  damp  and  calm  atmosphere,  when 
the  spray  ascends  like  a  dense  fog  to  the  height  of  500 
or  600  feet,  and  mingles  with  the  clouds,  the  scene  differs 
more  than  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it  can  imagine, 
from  the  appearance  on  a  clear,  sun-shining,  mid-day, 
when  only  a  light  mist  rises  and  curls  gracefully  like  the 
smoke  of  a  distant  hamlet,  or  as  the  sun  verges  towards 
the  western  horizon  a  beautiful  rainbow  is  seen  dancing 
in  the  spray,  or  when  a  strong  breeze  allows  it  to  rise  for 
a  ibw  feet  above  the  upper  level  of  the  fall,  and  then 
sweeps  it  along  within  a  few  feet  of  the  earth,  it  sprinkles 
the  traveller,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  with  a  boun- 
teous  summer  shower. 

My  time  was  so  limited  that  I  could  spare  only  four 
days  for  Niagara,  during  which  time  my  eyes  were  scarce- 
ly fit  for  any  other  object  but  the  falls,  and  I  parted  from 
them  with  as  much  regret  as  if  bidding  farewell  to  an  old 
friend,  frequently  turning  round,  when  advanced  many 
miles  upon  my  journey,  to  gain  a  last  glimpse  of  the  light 
pillar  of  spray. 

"  What  an  idea  Mr. must  have  formed  of  them  !'* 

thought  I,  musin?  as  I  moved  onwards.    He  was  an  old 
fellow-traveller  1  had  met  by  chance  at  Buffalo,  and,  see- 
ing him  step  into  a  coach  afler  breakfast,  I  bad  the  cu- 
riosity to  ask  him  where  he  was  bound  to.    **  To  the 
falls,*'  was  his  reply.    "And  how  long  do  you  intend 
staying  tlicre?" — ^**I  shall  return  in  the  evening;**  and 
verily  I  met  him  eight  hours  afterwards  halfway  back  to 
the  hotel  from  which  he  had  started.    He  had  hurried 
'  down  to  Manchester,  fourteen  miles  distant,  peeped  at 
Goat  Island,  pulled  across  the  ferry,  toiled  up  the  ug-zag 
road,  peered  over  Table  Rock,  and  throwing  himself  into 
anotlier  coach,  hastened  back  by  the  Canada  shore,  and 
could  now  enjoy  the  satis&etion  of  telling  Ms  friends  that 
he  had  seen  tlic  faUs,  or  use  the  laconic  word  of  the  Ro- 
man, **  veni,  vidi." 

An  hour*s  drive  brought  us  to  Queenston  Heights,  npon 
which  there  is  a  monument  of  freestone  130  feet  high, 
dedicated  to  General  Brock. 

We  obtained  a  fine  view  fVom  the  summit  of  forts 
George  and  Niagara,  with  the  vast  expanse  of  Uoe  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Ontario,  and  York  (the  capital  of  Upper 
Canada)  on  its  northern  shore. 

licwiston,  a  mile  from  the  ferry,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  though  not  possessinc^  so  fine  a  situation,  pro- 
mises to  become  a  flourishing  village;  bot  presenting  no 
object  of  interest,  excepting  the  remains  of  Fort  Gray 
upon  the  river's  bank,  I  recrossed  the  Niagara,  and  ar- 
rived by  sunset  at  Newark,  Fort  George,  or  Niagara  (as 
it  is  severally  called,)  at  the  junction  of  the  river  with 
Lake  Ontario^  Tho  first  mentioned  was  the  original 
name,  but  it  was  changed  by  law  in  1798,  and  of  late 
years  has  been  more  generally  known  as  Fort  George  by 
tho  military  and  Niagara  by  the  provinciaUsts.  As  the 
Americans  have  a  garrisoned  fort  of  tho  latter  name  on 
'  the  opposite  bank,  it  creates  much  confusion  and  occa- 
sions frequent  mistakes  amongst  travellers.  Crossing  the 
common,  a  crown  reserve  which  is  used  as  a  race-course, 
my  eyes  were  once  again  greeted  with  the  sight  of  St 
George's  banner,  and  the  athletic  figure  of  a  Highland 
sentinel,  pacing  to  and  firo  on  the  broken  ramparts  of  a 


fort  near  the  entrance  to  the  town.  A  few  minutes  brought 
us  to  tho  best  hotel,  where,  though  the  landlord  used  hb 
utmost  endeavours  by  civility  and  attention  to  render  us 
comfortable,  yet  still  I  could  not  resist  drawing  secret  and 
inward  comparisons  between  the  American  and  Canadian 
hotels— comparisons  indeed,  which  were  far  from  favour- 
able to  the  latter ;  and  I  began  to  find  my  British  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  infallibility  of  every  thing  Canadian 
already  wavering. 

The  town  occupies  a  pretty  situation  on  the  margin, 
and  about  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  lake,  which  has  so 
much  encroached  upon  it  by  the  waves  undermining  the 
banks,  that  batteries  which  were  thrown  up  but  a  few 
years  since,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  margin  of  the  wa- 
ter, for  the  laudable  purpose  of  annoying  the  enemy's  fort 
on  the  opposite  pcmnsula,  have  now  nearly  disappeared. 
The  common  above  the  town  is  intersected  with  the 
breast-works  and  redoubts  of  the  £nglish  and  Americans, 
as  each  party  alternately  had  possession.  I'hese  works, 
which  are  now  rapidly  crumbling  into  dust,  and  possess 
but  the  shadow  of  their  former  greatness,  might  with 
some  trifling  expense  be  again  rendered  formidable.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  only  put  to  shame  by  the  neat, 
white  appearance  of  the  Amencan  Fort  Niagara,  which 
being  built  exactly  opposite  the  English  town,  and  not 
800  yards  distant,  might  annoy  it  by  a  very  effective 
bombardment 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  I  attended  service  at 
the  Scottish  and  English  churches.  As  the  former  had 
been  commenced  fi'om  the  foundation  within  only  a  few 
months,  the  interior  was  in  a  very  unfinished  state ;  but 
the  congregation  was  large,  and  1  was  much  struck  with 
the  fine  soldier-like  appearance  of  two  companies  of  the 
79th  Highlanders,  who  attended  in  their  full  costume. 

There  having  been  a  death  by  cholera  in  the  hotel 
during  the  night,  I  was  anxious  to  leave  the  town  imme- 
diately; but,  no  public  conveyance  travelling  on  the  Sab- 
bath, I  was  necessarily  detained  until  mid-day  on  the 
Monday,  when  embarking  in  a  steamer  I  crossed  the 
lake,  and  in  five  hours  entered  the  harbour  of  York,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TORE,  KINGSTON — KIDEAU  CANAL — MONTRKAL. 

The  old  Indian  name  of  York  was  I'oronto,  and  it  was 
so  called  from  the  circular  bay  upon  whose  margin  the 
town  is  built;  but  the  same  rage  and  bad  taste  Syr  mo- 
demising  the  names  of  places  has  spread  over  the  Canadas 
as  in  the  United  States.  The  first  objects  which  meet  the 
eye  upon  approaching  the  bay  are  the  miserable  barracks 
and  mud  fort  upon  the  left,  Gibraltar  Point  and  Light- 
house on  the  ri^ht,  and  the  large  building  of  the  new  par- 
liament house  m  the  town,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
fort,  in  front  The  town,  containing  between  8000  and 
9000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  low  ground,  which  rises 
gradually  as  it  recedes  firom  the  lake,  but  attains  no  great 
elevation.  The  streets  are  atragglixig  and  ill  paved,  but 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  private  houses  and  shops 
ore  of  good  substantial  masoniy.  The  public  buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  government-house,  which  in  pomt 
of  external  appearance  is  little  superior  to  a  cottage,  are 
plain  and  excellent,  and  the  English  church,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  a  tasteful  and  ornamental  structure.  The 
new  parliament  house,  a  spacious  brick  building,  was  in 
an  unfinished  state,  and  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  an  hospital  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cho- 
lera, of  which  cases  were  daily  landing  from  every  ves- 
sel that  brought  emigrants  from  Montreal.  It  was  truly 
melancholy  to  see  some  of  the  wretched  objects  who  ar- 
rived;  they  had  lefl  England,  having  expended  what  lit- 
tle money  they  possessed  in  laying  in  a  stock  of  provi- 
sions  for  the  voyage  and  payment  of  their  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  expecting  to  obtain  work  immediately  wh^n 
they  landed  in  Lower  Canada.  Being  deceived  in  these 
prospects,  they  became  a  burden  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  or  the  provincial  government  For^-five  thou- 
sand emigrants  of  all  classes  landed  in  that  city  during 
tho  first  three  months  of  the  season,  and  the  fate  of  many 
of  them  was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Nearly  every 
headland  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  occupied  by  a  hospital, 
tenanted  by  numerous  suflerers.  Those  who  had  some 
small  funds,  and  intended  settling  in  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  Canada  Company,  were  forwarded  to  the  upper 
coimtry  in  the  following  manner.  Tho  emigrant  who 
purchased  not  less  than  two  hundred  acres  in  the  scattered 
crown  reserves,  or  one  hundred  acres  in  the  Huron  Tract, 
received  a  passage  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  upon  de- 
positing with  the  company's  agent  at  Quebec  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  tlie  price  of  his  conveyance  to  the  head  of 
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the  lake.  Afler  he  had  fixed  upcm  his  land,  he  showed 
the  receipt  for  his  forward ing-money  to  the  company's 
agent  at  York,  and  it  was  taken  in  part  payment  ot  his 
second  instalment,  the  company  allowing  the  purchasers 
of  their  lands  to  pay  by  six  instalments  in  five  years,  and 
giving  them  a  right  to  occupy  the  lots  afler  payment  cf 
the  first  instalment 

The  situation  of  York  is  far  from  an  inviting  one,  th^ 
inhabitants  being  subject  during  certain  seasons  to  the 
fever  and  ague,  caused  by  the  marshy  ground  which  lies 
close  to  the  town  and  around  the  head  of  the  bay.  It  is 
almost  to  be  regretted  that  a  better  site  could  not  have 
been  chosen  for  the  capital  of  an  increasing  country. 
Though  a  more  central  position  than  Kingston  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  yet  in  no  other  respects  does  it  equal  it 
The  bay  is  too  shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  even  moderate 
burden,  and  in  time  of  war  it  is  always  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  American  gun-boats,  and  the  town  subject  to 
be  sacked,  as  in  1813.  Some  years  since  it  was  proposed 
that  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  should  be  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  a  water  communication  be  opened 
with  Montreal  b^  means  of  the  shallow  lakes  and  Rideau 
Canal;  but  I  beheve  all  thoughts  of  removing  the  seat  of 
government  from  York  are  now  entirely  laid  aside.  The 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  poor  and  cold,  but  b&> 
comes  more  fertile  as  the  distance  from  the  lake  increases, 
and  good  farms  are  abundant  towards  Lake  Simcoe,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  road  called  Yonge  Street  The  place 
is  however  only  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  and  said  to  be  in-  < 
creasing  rapidly,  though  the  comparisons  between  it  and 
Buffalo,  the  last  American  town  I  had  seen,  and  of  a  very 
few  years'  growth,  were  much  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
There  are  no  places  of  public  amusement,  and  the  chief 
diversion  for  the  young  men  appeared  to  consist  in  shoot- 
ing musquito  hawks,  which  hovered  plentifnUy  about  the 
streets  and  upon  the  margin  of  the  bay  in  an  evening. 
Upon  these  occasions  the  sportsmen  made  their  appear- 
ance, equipped  in  shooting  jackets,  and  attended  by  their 
dogs,  as  if  prepared  for  the  12th  of  August  on  the  moors 
of  Scotland. 

I  found  nothing  here  to  make  a  longer  stay  than  three 
days  desirable,  and  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to 
Burlington  Ba^,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  visiting  Brandt,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations  of  Indians,  who  possess  a  large  reservation  there, 
when  an  officer,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Brandtford, 
informed  mc  had  seen  a  man  dying  of  cholera  in  the 
chicrs  house  tho  preceding  day.*  Being  in  a  bad  state 
of  health  myself  at  this  time,  and  uncertain  of  obtaining 
medical  assistance  there  if  required,  in  company  with  a 
friend  I  embarked  in  a  steamer,  and  arrived  at  Kingston 
the  following  morning,  after  an  unpleasant  voyage  of 
twenty  hours,  over  a  Bnort,  dancing  sea,  which  I  found  by 
far  more  disagreeable  than  tJie  long  swell  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  town  and  uncomfortable  inns  were  crowded  to  ex- 
cess, owing  to  the  assizes  and  the  bisliop's  visitation  oc- 
culring  together;  nor  was  it  without  great  difficulty  that 
we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sleeping  apartment  upon  tho 
ground  floor  of  the  principal  hotel.  Justice  appeared  to 
be  distributed  and  the  representative  of  the  law  to  be  at- 
tired in  the  same  plain  and  simple  manner  as  in  the  States. 
We  saw  the  sheriff  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  but  with  a 
cocked-bat,  queue,  and  sword,  walking  through  the  streets 
to  the  court-house,  with  a  judge,  undistinguisned  by  dress, 
upon  either  side  of  him. 

The  town,  which  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  lies 
npon  the  margin  of  an  ann  of  the  lake,  with  the  navy -yard 
upon  tlie  opposite  peninsula,  formed  by  this  inlet,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles.  By  the  In- 
dians,  an  old  encampment  which  they  had  upon  the  spot 
where  the  town  now  stands  was  called  Catarakwi.  When 
the  French  became  lords  of  the  soil,  they  erected  a  fort, 
and  named  it  Froetcnac,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of 
Canada,  and  both  were  in  turn  ousted  by  the  English ; 
and  Kingstoui  during  the  bte  war,  being  the  great  naval 
depM  for  the  fleets  upon  tho  lakes,  it  was  a  busy,  flourish 
ing  place,  bat  declined  with  the  peoce.  It  may  now, 
however,  experience  a  re-action  from  the  Rideau  Canal 
oommunioating  with  the  lake  here,  and  be  again  restored 
to  its  former  prosperity.  This  canal  oontinaes  up  the  m- 
let  of  the  bay  until  it  reaches  the  first  k>cks  at  the  millr, 
five  miles  distant:  the  masonry  and  the  whole  workman. 
I  ■        ■  III 

*  Brandt  (or  Tekanehogan,  as  he  was  sometimes  called) 
was  carried  off  by  the  same  disease  a  few  days  after  I  lefl 
York.  He  had  distinguished  himself  upon  several  occa- 
sions during  tho  last  war  with  the  United  States,  and  was 
a  polished,  weU-informed  man.  His  habits  were  those  of 
a  European,  and,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  had  resided  for 
some  time  in  England.  His  father's  name  has  been  im 
mortalised  in  **  (^rtrude  of  Wyoming.** 
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ship  connected  with  thein  ure  much  saperior  to  those 
upon  the  Erie  or  Chentpeake  and  Ohio  Canals.  The  total 
number  of  locks  between  Kinnton  and  B^town,  upon 
the  Ottawa  River,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  dis. 
tant,  is  ibrty-sevcn;  their  leng:th  about  one  hundred  and 
forty,  breadth  thirty4hree,  anid  depth  sixteen  or  seren- 
teen  feet  Dams,  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  have  been 
had  recourse  to  throughout  the  line  of  canal,  instead  of 
excavations  as  in  England.  Where  such  works  have  been 
thrown  across  marshes,  or  the  Rideau  river,  in  order  to 
swell  the  rapids  and  form  a  navigable  stream,  so  vast  an 
extent  of  stagnant  water  (in  one  place  10,000  acres)  has 
been  created  as  to  render  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  I  saw  many  of  the  workmen  at 
the  miUs  who  were  perfectly  helpless  from  the  marsh  fe- 
ver they  had  caught  These  large  inundations,  however, 
in  a  few  years  will  destroy  the  drowned  forest,  and  a 
quantity  of  valuable  land  may  then  be  reclaimed  by  small 
embankments.  The  whole  work  was  completed  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  imperial  government  of  700,000/.  In  the 
event  of  war  with  our  neighbours,  it  will  be  found  inva- 
luabie  for  the  transportation  of  military  stores  and  troops 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  province,  without  being  sub- 
ject as  heretofore  to  captures  from  the  American  force 
upon  the  8t  Lawrence,  or  to  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
batteries  upon  their  biink  of  the  river.  Like  the  Erie,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  it  will  also  encourage  settlers 
along  the  whole  line,  as  an  outlet  is  now  opened  for  the 
produce  of  their  farms.  Two  steamers  were  at  this  time 
oontinually  running  between  the  Ottawa  and  Ontario,  and 
the  traffic  of  heavy  boats  also  appeared  considerable. 

Several  large  hulks  of  vessels  of  war,  built  during  the 
last  war  to  cope  with  those  of  the  Americans  on  the  stocks 
at  Saekett*s  Harbour,  and  which  were  never  launched, 
are  now  fast  iklling  to  decay  in  the  navy-yard  at  Kingston 

A  seventy-fbur  had  been  sold  two  or  three  months  pre- 
viously for  25Z.,  and  a  few  days  before  our  arrival  a  hcMivy 
squall  of  rain,  accompanied  by  lightning,  had  split  the  St 
Lawrence  of  120  guns  down  the  centre,  and,  the  props 
{[iving  way,  the  vewel  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces,  cover- 
ing the  ground  all  around  with  a  heap  of  ruins.  Ere  lon^r 
the  remaining  four  or  five  firames  wUl  meet  with  a  sinu- 
lar  fiUe,  as  they  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  decay, 
partly  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  care,  and  being  run 
up  huiriedlv  and  of  unseasoned  timber.  There  is  also 
the  commodore's  house  (his  flag,  by  the  by,  was  at  this 
time  flving  on  a  cutter  stationed  in  front  of  this  squadron 
of  hulks,)  and  some  fine  marine  barracks  in  the  navy- 
yard.  The  ground  rises  abruptly  in  rear  of  them,  and 
forms  a  shelter  to  the  capacious  bay  in  firont  of  the  town. 
On  the  summit  of  this  elevated  land  a  fort  of  considerable 
extent  was  repairing;  it  occupies  an  excellent  position  for 
defending  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  and  the  narrowa 
of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  new  barracks  in  the  town  are 
also  fine  substontial  buildings  enclosed  by  a  loop-holed 
wail,  and  erected  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bridge 
to  the  marine  barrack. 

Broekville,  upon  the  English  bank,  50  miles  from 
Kingston,  is  the  prettiest  town  and  situation  I  saw  in 
Upper  Cainada.  It  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  rising  gra- 
dually fVom  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  theGmrt-houae  and 
three  churches  on  the  summit,  and  the  principal  street 
running  parallel  with  the  water  ornamented  with  a  fine 
row  of  trees.  The  countrv  on  the  bank  below  the  town 
becomes  better  cleared  and  cultivated,  with  pretty  ham- 
lets and  form  houses,  which  are  well  opposed  to  the  dense 
dark  forests  on  the  American  shore. 

We  arrived  at  Presoott,  73  miles  from  Kingston,  early 
in  the  evening;  but  the  inn  was  in  so  dirty  a  state,  and 
the  whole  town  presented  such  an  uninviting  aspect,  thst 
we  were  induced,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
our  baggage  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  custom-house  officer, 
to  croM  the  river  to  Ogdeosburgh,  immediately  opposite, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  we  found  a  comfort- 
able hotel.*  This  town,  which  much  differs  in  cleanli- 
ness of  appearance  from  its  Canadian  neighbour,  con- 
tains about  1200  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  dark  marshy  waters  of  the  Oswegatche,  which, 
flowing  firom  the  Black  Lake,  eight  miles  distant,  unites 
here  with  the  deep  blue  St.  Lawrence.  The  remains 
of  the  barracks,  originally  built  by  the  French,  and  oc. 
copied  by  the  British  prior  to  the  cession  of  the  town  in 
1796,  but  burnt  in  the  subsequent  war,  are  seen  on  the 
point  of  land  formed  by  thejunction  of  the  two  streams. 

Presoott  contains  from  800  to  1000  inhabitants ;  and 
being  the  head  of  the  small  crafl  navigation  from  Mont- 


real, and  the  foot  of  the  sloop  and  steam  navi^tion 
with  Lake  Ontario,  much  business  is  carried  on  m  the 
forwarding  of  goods  and  travellers,  and  a  vast  deal  more 
in  the  smoggung  line.  Endleas  are  the  disputea  and 
broila  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  a  steam-boat  which 
plies  between  the  two  towns  every  ten  minutes  for  the 
convenience  of  passengers,  who  are  not  unfrequently 
well  supplied  with  contraband  goods.  Broadcloths  and 
English  goods  of  every  description  being  much  cheaper 
in  the  Canadas  than  in  the  United  States,  the  summer 
shoal  of  Yankee  travellers  unite  ptoasure  and  business 
in  their  tour  to  see  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Quebec,  by  ordering  their  stock  of  apparel  for 
the  year  at  Montreal,  thus  evading'  the  frontier  duty. 
Man  y  of  the  mercantile  houses  in  Presoott  and  Ogdeiis- 
burgh  arc  connected.  I  had  some  conversation  with  a 
storekeeper  who  sat  next  to  me  at  the  table  d*htfU  in  the 
latter  town,  and,  walking  into  a  warehouse  in  Prescott 
the  following  day,  found  him  busily  employed  there. 
He  said  he  had  another  establishment  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 


*  Major  Hamilton  Sl  Co.  would  have  made  a  round 
about  journey  rather  than  make  such  an  acknowledge; 
ment ! — Ed, 


After  a  detention  of  two  days  we  succeeded  in  meeting 
with  a  bateau,  which  was  proceeding  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence, a  mode  of  travelling  we  considered  preferable  to  a 
heavy  coach  over  a  bad  road.  The  boat  had  arrived  the 
preceding  evening  at  Prescott  with  fifty  Irish  emigrants, 
after  a  passage  of  eight  and  a  half  days  from  Montreal, 
and  was  returning  wilh  a  cargo  of  100  barrels  of  flour 
from  the  Cleveland  mills  in  Ohio,  which,  ailer  payment 
of  a  duty  of  one  dollar  per  barrel,  at  the  Coteau  du  Lac, 
where  it  crosses  the  frontier,  is  rated  as  Canadian  flour, 
and  finds  its  way  to  England  in  British  vessels.  The 
bateau  was  a  strong  buut  craft,  from  40  to  45  feet  in 
length  and  7  or  6  in  width,  and,  being  heavily  laden,  so 
much  preparation  was  made  by  nailing  skirting-boards 
round  the  bulwarks  to  prevent  the  spray  damaging  tlie 
cargo  that  I  imagined  we  had  embarked  upon  rather  a 
<ian|feroos  undertaking.  The  whole  complement  of 
navigators,  captain  inauded,  were  lonser  in  setting  our 
solitary  piece  of  canvass  than  it  would  nave  occupied  the 
crew  in  reefing  topsails  on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  Our 
steersman  bore  the  character  of  being  the  steadiest  and 
most  able  pilot  upon  the  river,  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  navigation  of  it  for  twenty  years.  He  took  the 
vessel  down  the  first  rapid  with  sail  set,  which  is  con- 
sidered rather  an  unusual  thing,  and  so  very  slirht  was 
the  inclination  of  the  water  that  we  began  to  think,  if 
such  were  the  fer-famed  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  complete  bugbear. 

Passing  sufficiently  close  to  Crysler's  farm  on  the  leA 
bank  to  see  the  riddled  gable  ends  of  the  cottages,  and  the 
extent  of  the  position  where  the  American  army  was  re- 
pulsed in  November  1814,  when  on  their  march  to  Mon- 
treal, we  approached  the  rapids  of  the  Long  Sault.  Our 
sail  was  stowed  snngly  away  some  time  before  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  white  breakers,  and,  as  soon  as  the  bateau 
dashed  into  the  heavy  swell,  it  evidently  became  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  guide  it  The  steersman  had  laid  his  hat 
upon  the  deck,  and  his  lips  moved  as  he  muttered  a  prayer 
to  some  favourite  saint,  whilst  every  nerve  was  strained 
in  the  guidance  of  his  helm,  as  if  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  narrow  track  would  subject  us  all  to  destruc- 
tion. Upon  the  summit  of  every  wave,  the  boat  gave  a 
bound  forwards;  the  centre  of  it,  yielding  to  the  shock, 
roee  and  fell  with  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and,  when  it 
entered  an  eddy  at  a  bend  in  the  river,  the  fbll  power 
of  the  oars  was  required  to  prevent  it  broaching  to, 
when  we  should  have  inevitably  been  lost.  The  de- 
scent on  the  Canadian  side  of  tlie  river  cannot  be  made, 
excepting  for  rafts  of  timber,  and  the  only  channel  is 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  thrown  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans,  the  islands  being  divided,  by 
each  power  taking  the  alternate  one;  Uie  istand  in 
this  place  lies  between  the  channel  and  the  British 
shore.  With  an  unskilful  or  timid  pilot,  the  descent  of 
the  rapids  would  be  a  perilous  undertaking,  as  any 
chance  of  safety  by  swimming  would  be  hopeless;  and 
for  real  pleasure  one  descent  is  quite  sufficient  If  I 
were  ever  to  travel  down  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
again,  I  should  take  the  land  conveyance  fVom  Presoott 
to  Cornwall,  though  I  never  enjoyeid  myself  more  than 
during  the  five  hours  I  was  on  board  the  bateau  this 
day,  and  we  outstripped  the  coach  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  the  journey  of  fifty  miles.  We  saw  a  steam-vessel 
which  was  off  the  stocks  and  nearly  completed  at  Pres- 
cott, for  the  purpose  of  running  down  the  smaller  lapids, 
and  constructed  upon  a  novel  principle.  The  vessel  was 
of  great  length  and  extremely  narrow  in  the  beam,  with 
six  long  cyhndrical  boilers,  and  the  paddles  astern,  on 
the  supposition  that  in  ascending  tlie  stream  they  will 


propel  the  vessel  quicker  than  paddles  on  Uw  lidn, 
which  might  retard  its  progresn,  by  Winf  o^pond  to 
the  fbll  powrr  of  the  current.  Four  ruddeis  wsn  i^teed 
eqni-distant  on  the  stem,  so  as  to  p^t  the  Hwwm 
more  command  over  the  vessel  in  the  violent  eddies ;  iii 
if  the  experiment  answered  in  thesmtller  rapids,  iisu 
intended  to  attempt  tlie  passage  of  the  Long  Saah. 

After  passing  a  most  miserable  oight,teenBf  abons 
a  heated  room,  and  dlstorbed  by  the  whipphig  a^ 
screaming  of  children,  and  the  scolding  of  iQotlien,ie 
embarked  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Aseita 
board  a  steamer,  at  that  roost  uocomfertahlstf  iBhoM 
aboard  a  ship, — five  o'cbck,  when  the  pesMngtfi  m 
all  asleep  in  the  cabin,  the  crew  are  washiiig  ud  m^ 
bing  the  decks,  and  a  thick  cold  mist  rises  Itms  tk 
surface  of  the  water.    The  boundary  line  belsieo  Ae 
British  territories  and  the  United  States  ran « iJti 
verge  of  the  village  of  St.  Regis  where  the  Im^ 
tribe  of  Indians  have  a  Urge  settlement,  a  lev  sib 
below  Cornwall,  and  just  within  the  Canadiaa  fngai. 
Their  priest,  a  French  Canadian,  came  od  baird  at 
accompanied  us  to  Montreal :  be  was  a  sensikfe,  v«|. 
informed   man,  and  told  us.  In  the  ooarM  of  oonveia 
tion,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Quebec,  and  bad  ssmhRi 
out  of  the  provinces,  though  he  intended  visiting  Eanp 
the  enduing  season.     His  whole  tribe,  890  in  lanbs, 
were  catholics,  and,  with  the  exocptioQof70oi80,md 
addicted  to  drink,  their  mode  of  life  (being  emplojdi 
tlie  arduous  work  of  transporting  goods  aptba  river  k 
Prescott)  rather  encouraging  their  oatiiral  iaefiasiiB 
for  spirituous  liquors.    The  cholera  had  boas  n^ 
amongst  them  violently,  eighty  of  the  tribe  hmtiM 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  priest  pcilbraa^i! 
duties  of  surgeon  in  addition  to  his  own.   He  mi 
dentlv  a  worthy  man  and  much  esteemed  by  tk  A. 
All  the  Indians  we  met  upon  the  road  and  sin  fit 
streets  of  Montreal,  sixty  miles  distant,  saWliBl) 
touching  their  hats  and  smiling  with  pkamWi 
thev  saw  him.    Throughout  the  ooaiitry  wn  ^ 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  exemplary  oondsclrfAt 
jiriests  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Tkb 
quois  have  a  second  village  at  St.  Loais  of  fire  hdni 
inhabitants,  within  a  fow  miles  of  Montreal, ii^^ 
is  a  third  of  four  hundred  farther  down  the  St  Ui- 
rencc.    We  were  informed  by  tlie  priest  that  dmiif  * 
war  of  1813,  and  the  two  ensuing  years,  the  trite** 
an  oath  at  the  altar,  before  entering  the  field,  Unlilv 
would  not  commit  any  cruelties  upon  their  printfl 
nor  even  scalp  tiieir  enemies  when  dead,  and  Usl  ii» 
single  instance  was  this  sacred  pledge  broken.  1^ 
had  bestowed  one  of  their  significant,  foO'SooB^f 
names  upon  him,  the  pronunciation  of  which  I  i«* 
attempted  to  learn,  bat  the  interpretation  of  it* 
**  The  man  who  carries  the  work  ;'*  that  of  his  jw*» 
sor  in  the  pastoral  duties  had  been  **  the  rising  m^ 
from  his  eyes  being  generally  fixed  upon  the  beiK"* 
At  the  village  of  Coteau  du  Lac,  at  the  lower  exiw^ 
of  Lake  St.  Francis,  we  took  coaches  throng  «{^ 
well-cleared  country,  with  a  continued  street  ^'^ 
settlers*  houses  on  the  road  side    At  the  ^^"^'^ 
there  is  a  fort  of  considerable  extent;  ^'^"T 
fbrther  are  the  Cedars,  the  prettiest  ^^zJ^ 
Lawrence,  where  a  detachment  of  Geawl  ^^'z^ 
army  was  lost  through  the  unskiiruhie9ss(wT|^ 
when  moving  down  to  the  attack  of  ^^^^'^^J^tl 
canal  is  now  excavating  for  the  purpose  ^^f***^^ 
rapids,  which  are  more  dangerous  than  any  "  ^^ 
the  water  being  shiUbwor.    As  we  P^     i^ 
wreck  of  a  bateau  was  visible  above  the  "JJu*, 
point  of  land  befow  the  Cedars  we  again  w"^**^ 
steamer,  and,  proceeding  through  Lake  St.Clsir,l|J 
a  fort  erected  during  the  late  war  by  a  oon«*V.  j^ 
treal  in  a  spirit  of  lovalty.     It  appeared  tolji^ ^ 
excellent  repair,  and  formed  a  pretty  ^^^^^ 
headland  of  tlie  smooth  lake.    A  cross  •'•^^ 
sunmiit  betokened  its  present  oawarlike  ^'•JJ"'/ 
accordingly  we  found  it  now  the  residence  of  •••* 

At  the  vilhge  of  Lachine,  on  the  Wtndof  **J^' 
we  again  landed,  and  took  coaches  tbroigh»TJ 
populated  country,  and  on  that  acoooat  "^^^ 
•AmKtin<r  Riirom*  than  anT  district  I  had  sseo  S     . 


sembling  Europe  than  any  district  *  "-r -l.  ^^ 
rica.  The  suburbs  of  MonUeal  are  mot*  ww^ 
a  French  town,  and  crowded  with  small  lt««^ 
seaU  and  trees  in  front  of  them.  Sigw^JJ* TT^ 
across  the  street,  upon  which  all  the  ^•^J'JJS 
may  be  obtoined  within  the  bouse  are  '^^fT^, 
inscriptions  in  both  Unguages  ^^^^^^0^ 
One  or  two  dispensers  of  caf<$  and  •••j*;^^^ 
ed  higher  than  their  neighbours,  and  ft^  ■»' 
such  couplet  as  the  foUowiag}— 
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''  lioltabt  IJoUl. 

Good  morning,  friends — 

Come  in  and  rest— there's  yet  a  chair. 

As  you  can  ha?e  refreshments  here. 


ff 


The  city  when  viewed  fjrom  the  low  range  of  hiUs 
upon  which  the  road  is  formed,  has  much  the  appear- 
afiee  of  a  European  town.    The  approach  to  it  from 
Ijachine^  nine  miles  distant,  is  exceedingly  fine,  the  city 
being  backed  by  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  and  a  bold 
moontainous  country;  but,  upon  entering  it,  we  passed 
ibrougfa  such  narrow  and  6lthy  streets,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dreadful  mortality 
which  bad  taken  place  from  the  cholera.     Every  seventh 
pereoa  had  been  cut  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  every  one  seen  in  the  siteets  showed  by  his  dress 
that  he  was  mourning  the  kes  of  a  relative  or  a  friend. 
At  the  time  the  disease  was  raging  with  the  greatest 
violeooe,  there  being  from  170  to  2^  deaths  daily  out 
of  a  population  of  32,000,  a  stranger  entered  the  city,  in 
bis  appearance  almost  resembling  an   Indian  Faquir. 
His  beard  had  been  unshorn  for  weeks ;  his  attire  was 
tattered,  and  but  little  better  than  that  of  a  common 
roendieaDt.    He  carried  several  small  cases  suspended 
from  his  neck,  containing  hog*«  lard,  maple  sugar,  and 
charcoal,  with  which  he  proclaimed  he  would  check 
the  (bry  of  the  disease,  and  exposed  himself  wherever  his 
assistance  was  required  without  receiving  any  remunera- 
tion.   Many  of  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  being  de- 
ranged, and  held  him  up  to  ridicule ;  but  others,  who  had 
•eeo  whole  iomilies  of  their  dearest  friends  swept  off  in  a 
aingle  day,  were  anxious  to  catch  at  any  thing  which 
bore  evea  a  moat  distant  chance  of  cure  akmg  wilh  it. 
\Vhelhcr  from  having  fiiith  in  these  his  simple  medi- 
cioes,  or  that  they  actually  had  some  effect,  I  know  not, 
but  they  grew  «o  into  repute  that,  when  I  arrived  at 
Montreal,  tlie  **  Charcoal  Doctor**  (as  he  was  called) 
was  esteemed  by  some  as  no  loss  than  their  ^fuardiitn 
artgel.    I  saw  a  long  letter  addressed  to  him,  signed  by 
xieariy  two  hundred  people  wham  he  had  attended,  and 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  thev  considered  him 
as  seat  by  Divine  Power  to  their  assistance.     He  was 
now  reeidxns  in  an  eminent  practitioner's  house,  and 
•till  attended  persona  without  making  any  charge  for 
liis  services,  only  whoever  required  them  paid  for  the 
liire  of  a  carriage,  bis  practice  being  too  extensive  for  a 
psdortrian.    I  never  could  ascertain,  nor  could  any  one, 
i.  believe,  have  informed  me,  whence  he  came,  w1k>  he 
was,  or  any  thing  about  his  previous  life.    There  were, 
of  course,  ten  Uiousand  surmises,  but  the  general  opinion 
Appeared  to  be  that  he  was  an  American,  from  one  of 
the  New  England  States,  and  had  been  residing  among 
Ihe  Indian  tribes  for  many  years,  until  accident  had  in 
fbrmed  him  of  the  dreadful  pestilence  raging  in  Mon 
Iccai. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DISCaimON  OF  aCONTEEAr^ — ^WOLTB  AND  MOMTCAUf— FALLS 

OF  MONTMOBBIfCt. 

The  inland  upon  which  Montreal  is  built  is  about  32 
miles  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth,  and  formed  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ottawa,  or  Grand  River,  which  divides 
the  Upper  from  the  l^wer  Province,  and  tlie  St.  Law- 
rencc.  The  black  waters  of  the  former  river  do  not  mix 
with  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  even  at  the  city,  which 
is  ten  miles  below  the  union  of  the  two  streams ;  but  a 
distinct  Kne  or  boundary  between  their  waters  can  be 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  circumstance 
^verise  to  the  old  Indian  saying  of,  ^  As  soon  shall  the 
waters  of  the  OtUwa  mix  with  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence as  the  bkKMt  of  the  red  man  with  that  of  the  pale 
Aces.**  The  river  in  fi-ont  of  the  city  is  nearly  two 
miles  wide,  but  the  depth  is  only  sufficient  for  brigs  aud 
ships  of  small  burden,  of  which  but  a  very  few  lay  in 
the  stream  at  this  time,  though  more  mercantile  business 
is  transacted  here  than  at  Quebec  A  noble  quay  ex- 
tends for  some  distance  along  the  margin  of  the  water, 
and,  being  constructed  of  good  substantial  materials,  is 
a  great  ornament  to  the  city :  it  was  onlv  just  completed, 
from  the  design  of  Captain  Piper,  I  believe,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers. 

The  prettily  wooded  island  of  St.  Helens,  two  miles  in 
eircoratercnee,  lies  opposite  the  town.  There  is  a  small 
fort  and  barraeks  at  iU  lower  extremity,  which  most, 
bowaver,  have  been  oenstrocted  only  for  the  purpose  of 
disputing  the  passage  of  the  St  Lawrence,  as  the  rocks 
rise  so  closely  behind  some  of  the  buiklings  that  a  mo- 
derately  active  man  might  leap  without  much  exertion 
on  to  their  rooA,  or  a  small  party  of  riflemen  nifht| 


Uubject  the  garrison  to  great  annoyance.  It  is  the 
grand  dep6t  of  artillery  and  military  stores  for  Canada ; 
and,  judging  from  late  circumstances,  such  an  establish- 
ment is  much  required.  The  15th  regiment  of  foot 
were  encamped  amongst  the  trees,  having  withdrawn 
from  their  quarters  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  the 
cholera  having  made  such  havoc  in  the  ranks;  and, 
though  at  this  time  only  half  a  mile  distant  from  their 
barracks,  not  a  single  case  had  occurred  since  their  resi- 
dence  in  the  island. 

^  The  mountain  from  which  the  city  derives  its  name 
rises  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  two 
miles  in  rear  of  Montreal.  The  summit  and  half  way 
down  its  sides  are  covered  with  forest,  but  the  base  is 
occupied  by  some  neat  houses,  with  gardens  and  orna- 
mental grounds. 

The  city  possesses  some  line  public  buildings,  of  which 
the  catholic  cathedral  is  probably  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  on  the  whole  American  Continent,  or  any 
structure  of  the  19th  century.  The  funds  failed  before 
it  was  completed;  the  tower,  therefore,  and  some  of  the 
exterior  ornamental  work  are  unfinished.  It  is  of  dark 
gray  stone,  and  built  after  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  dimensions  of  the  interior  are  255  by  130 
feet,  and  it  is  capable  of  containing  12,000  people,  there 
being  two  galleries  on  each  side  of  it  The  vaulted  roof 
is  supported  by  eighteen  columns,  stained  in  bad  imita- 
tion of  marble,  and,  with  great  want  of  good  taste,  has 
been  chequered  with  alternate  black  and  white  stripes, 
which  detract  much  from  its  beauty.  At  the  south  end, 
there  is  a  large  stained  window,  representing  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Saviour,  but  in  my  opinion  executed  in  too 
gaud  v  a  style  to  be  pleasing :  bright  greens,  and  yellow, 
which  are  the  predominant  colours,  neither  have  a  good 
effect,  nor  do  thov  throw  a  soft  and  melbwed  shade  over 
the  body  of  the  church. 

I  was  shown  through  the  Convent  of  gray  nuns  by  a 
garrulous  veteran  of  the  29th  regiment,  who  had  joined 
his  corps  in  Canada  in  1785,  and  the  Hospital  in  1791, 
having  lost  his  left  leg  by  accident.    His  recollections 
of  England  were  indeed  verv  foint ;  be  had  an  indistinct 
idea  tliet  it  was  not  so  well  wooded  as  America,  that 
turnpike  roadt  were  more  general,  and  that  the  popula- 
tbn  was  rather  thicker  upon  the  ground,  but  nothing 
farther.    He  aaked  me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Walton  of  London,  and  Mr.  So-and-so  of  Liverpool ;  and, 
though  by  his  own  account  he  was  a  native  of  some 
village  in  Herefordshire,  I  overheard  him  telling  one  of 
the  nuns  that  he  came  from  the  same  town  as  myself 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  my  family!     The  hospi- 
Ul  or  convent  (for  it  is  known  by  both  names)  is  aitoat 
ed  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  a  deep,  dirty  creek, 
over  which  a  stone  arch  was  erecting,  so  as  to  cover  it 
in,  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  having  been  partly  at- 
tributed to  the  unwholesome  effluvia  arising  from  it 
It  is  a  Urge  heavy  pile  of  building,  and  has  been  much 
augmented  of  late  jaars  ;  the  chapel  was  also  now  en- 
larging by  means  of  funds  transmitted  from  France,  and, 
when  1  entered  it,  the  iat  old  snpcrior  and  two  of  the 
sisters  were  planning  improvements,  assisted  by  a  host 
of  carpenters  and  masons.    Ail  religions,  sects,  and  na- 
tions, are  alike  admitted ;  and  but  lately  the  reprofeota- 
tives  of  nine  diflferent  nations  were  within  its  walls. 
Every  room  was  noat  and  clean,  and  the  inmates  ap- 
peared as  comfortable  and  happy  as  infirm  and  aged  peo- 
ple could  be.     Including  iVom  fiay  to  sixty  orphans, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  300  inmates;  but  a  striking 
difference  was  apparent  between  the  care  and  attention 
paid  to  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  :  they 
were  not  only  in  separate  rooms,  but  the  former  were 
for  neater  in  their  personal  appearance,  and  bora  evident 
symptoms  of  being  better  cared  for  than  the  others, 
who  it  woukl  seom  wera  supposed  to  have  less  powerful 
daiins.    A  considerable  income  is  derived  from  the  sale 
of  little  fancy  articles  made  by  the  niins,of  wliom  there 
are  nearly  thirty,  and  by  the  children,  every  visiter  pur- 
chasing  a  few,  for  which  he  generally  pays  well  without 
scruple,  having  been  witness  to  the  excellence  and 
benefit  of  the  institution.    Though  I  visited  it  as  early 
as  half  past  10  o*ckwk,  I  found  okl  and  young  sitting 
down  at  well  covered  dinner  tables. 

_  • 

The  catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  city,  and 
the  Seigniory  of  the  island  is  held  by  the  clergy  of  that 
church,  fh>m  which,  with  a  heavy  per  centage  upon  the 
transfer  by  sale  of  all  real  estates,  a  hirge  revenue  is  de- 
rived. Though  BO  many  English  and  Scoto  reside  in 
the  city,  the  French  language  is  very  generally  spoken, 
and  but  few  of  the  natives  of  the  fower  class  sp^  the 
English  fluently.  The  shops  are  very  exceUont,  and  I 
never  saw  in  one  place  so  many  for  the  sale  of  clothes. 


• 


the  entire  street  of  Notre  Dame  being  occupied  by 
them.  The  market-house  is  not  only  a  shabby,  but  a 
dirty  building  ;  at  the  head  of  it  is  a  nMmument  erect- 
ed to  Nelson,  about  thirty  fbet  in  height,  surmounted  by 
his  statue,  with  an  inscription  and  relievos  upon  the  pe- 
destal. Adjoining  it  is  the  Place  d'Anucs,  a  levelled 
platform  on  the  side  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  citv 
stands.  Its  length  is  about  300  yards,  and  breadth  10<^ 
and  is  a  fine  promenade,  but  no  ornamental  buildings 
firont  upon  it  One  side  overlooks  some  fields,  and  the 
others  are  formed  by  the  rear  of  the  jail  and  some  com- 
mon private  dwellings.  The  hotels  are  excellent,  and 
the  British  American,  where  I  resided  during  my  stay 
at  Montreal,  is  very  comfortable— -in  foot,  tlie  finest 
bouse  for  the  accomniodation  of  travellers  in  the  Canadas. 
A  person  is  there  relieved  from  witnessing  the  dis- 
agreeable habits  so  common  in  the  United  States ;  tho 
habits  indeed  of  the  provincialists  differ  but  very  little 
from  those  of  the  old  country. 

There  appeared,  I  was  sorry  to  see,  a  tnost  vidoit  iB- 
will  existing  between  the  French  and  English  settlers, 
which  was  carried  to  an  extraordinary  pitdi  on  the  side 
of  the  former,  who  in  their  public  meetings  did  not 
hesitate  to  accuse  the  British  government  of  sending'  a 
torrent  of  protestant  emigrants  ••  to  wrest  their  native 
country  from  them,  and  (to  quote  the  language  of  one  of 
their  oreton)  to  obtain  the  disposal  of  a  proj^y  whidi 
ought  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  industry  of  the  Ca- 
nadian  youth,  and  as  an  asylum  for  their  posterity.** 
But  he  yet  hoped  **  that  they  might  preserve  their  na- 
tionality, and  avoid  these  future  calamities,  by  opposing 
a  barrier  to  this  torrent  of  emigration.**  A  resolution  to 
the  some  intent  was  passed  at  a  meeting  held  at  St. 
Charles's,  at  which  opulent  and  influential  persons,  who 
had  filled  high  and  honourable  posts  in  the  colony,  to^  a 
lead.  The  Sf  ontreal  Herald,  an  able  and  well-conducted 
paper,  in  noticing  the  proceedings  of  thb  meeting,  says 
of  the  above  resdotion,  **Tliu  uneasiness  about  Uie  un- 
cultivated  lands  arises  from  the  anxiety  of  a  party  (who 
have  long  lived  upon  the  delusive  dream  of  one  day  re- 
verting to  France,  or  being  able  to  revolutionise  Canada) 
to  arrest  emigration,  and  thus  prevent  the  settlement  of 
those  lands  by  British  subjects,  which  must  of  course 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  for  ever  dis- 
sipate the  ridiculous  idea  of^  La  natien  Cannadienne.*  ** 
At  this  same  meeting  the  British  were  also  accused  of 
having  introduced  tho  cholera  into  Caiuida ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  reeohition  itself  (the  13th,)  *•  That  England 
will,  in  any  case,  have  to  justify  herself,  for  having  suf- 
fored  so  considerable  an  emigration  at  a  time  when  sho 
was  under  the  fi-ightful  influence  of  the  cholera,  which 
by  this  means  has  been  mtroduced  into  tiiis  cofony,  tho 
climate  of  which  is  the  most  heahby  in  all  America,  and 
has  covered  it  with  mourning  and  desolation.**  I  most 
confess  that  the  little  I  saw  and  heard  of  the  French  Ca- 
nadians  impressed  me  with  very  unfavourable  opinions 
of  them.  In  the  fhll  enjoyment  of  their  own  religioii, 
civil  laws,  and  political  rights — burdened  by  no  taxes  of 
any  description— with  fV^ee  trade,  and  Engknd*s  protec- 
tion,  they  were  dissatisfied  and  discontented.  Not  the 
slightest  wish  to  improve  the  state  of  the  country  was 
any  where  visible ;  but  every  public  undertaking  of  any 
imoortance  was  the  work  of  too  kind  a  stepmother.  I 
had  crossed  the  frontier  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  foyal  nations  in  the  world ; 
but,  as  fiir  as  my  judgment  went,  found  it  ha  otherwise. 
To  me  the  Canadians  appeared  utterly  devoid  of  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  distinguishes  the  English  and 
American  settlera;  and,  though  three  fourths  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lower  Canada  (or  nearly  300,000)  are  of 
French  descent,  they  are  almost  confined  to  the  original 
settlements,  along  a  narrow  strip  on  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  where  they  have  impoverished  the  soil  by  their 
slovenljr  system  of  farming. 

Leaving  Montreal  at  eight  o*c]ock  in  the  evening,  I 
lost  a  view  of  the  scenery  below  the  town,  and  of  Scroll 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chamblee  or  Sorell  river,  where  the 
governor-general  usually  passes  some  of  the  summer 
months.  But  the  recollection  of  our  two  houre*  stay  there 
is  well  impressed  upon  my  memory.  It  was  about  mid- 
night  when  we  arrived,  and  the  few  possengera  (only 
sixteen  in  number)  had  early  retired  to  their  berths.  The 
vessel  was  scarcely  moored  alongside  the  pier  ere  I  was 
awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  by  the  violent  screams  of 
some  poor  man  whom  the  crew  were  carrying  ashore, 
just  attacked  by  the  cholera.  I  had  been  suffemig  much 
the  preceding  week  fi-om  an  illness  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  take  a  dangerous  turn,  and  had  not  yet  re- 
covered firom  the  effects  of  it  I  shall  never  forget  the 
misery  I  endured  the  remainder  of  that  night ;  I  threw 
myself  off  my  cot,  and  walked  the  upper  deck  in  the  cold 
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nig^ht  air,  while  tlie  screamB  of  agonj  still  rung  in  my 
eani,  and  paced  up  and  down  until  dawn  of  day,  1^  which 
time  I  had  mustered  up  all  my  stoicism,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  any  event  A  naturally  good  constitution, 
tiowever,  in  a  few  days  enabled  me  again  to  undergo 
almost  any  fiitiguc. 

The  steamers  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  are  superior  to  those  even  on  the  American 
waters  which  had  so  much  surprised  me.  The  **  British 
America"  and**  John  Bull**  are  fitted  up  in  a  magnificent 
style,  and  are  complete  floating  drawing  rooms.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  latter  are  on  the  grandest  scale,  being 
188  feet  in  length  by  70  in  breadth,  the  wings  included, 
and  about  1200  tons  burden.  Its  name  is  well  merited, 
having  towed  six  vessels,  two  of  them  of  350  tons,  from 
Qjaeheo  up  to  Montreal,  at  one  time.  The  traveller  may 
veally  experience  something  like  comlbrt  on  board  of 
them,  there  not  being  the  crowd  of  passengers,  nor  the 
scramble  for  meals,  to  which  he  is  so  accustomed  in  the 

The  country  below  the  town  of  TrcMs  Rivieres,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Maurice,  becomes  more  diversiAed,  af- 
fording occasional  views  of  rising  hills  below  Quebec,  and 
long  streets  of  houses  with  white  roofs  and  walls,  which, 
when  first  seen  at  a  distance  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the 
river,  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  largo  encampment 
The  French  settlers  usually  point  the  roofs  white,  as 
tending  to  preserve  the  shingles  of  which  they  are  con- 
stmctM],  and  also  to  repel  the  heat  of  the  sun*s  rays.  I 
have  seen  nuiny  washed  in  this  manner  from  the  founda- 
tion to  the  ridge  pole,  and  the  chimney  painted  Uack ;  I 
always  thought  they  bore  a  dose  resemblance  to  a  negro 
woman  decked  out  in  her  best  bib  and  tucker.  After 
passing  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudiere  river,  over  which  a 
fine  bridge  of  one  arch  is  thrown,  and  entering  Wolfe^s 
Cove,  the  shipping  and  fortress  of  Quebec  begin  to  open 
out  from  behind  a  promontory ;  and  few  places  can  boast 
of  so  magnificent  an  approach,  llie  bold  craggy  rocks 
of  Cape  Diamond,  crowned  with  the  impregnable  for- 
tress, stand  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky ;  numerous 
ships  lie  at  their  anchorage  in  the  broad  and  smooth 
river,  350  feet  beneath,  between  the  citadel  and  point 
Levi ;  and  in  the  distance  a  lofty  range  of  blue  hills  form 
a  fine  background  to  a  level  and  thicker  populated  country. 
For  some  time  the  old  and  picturesque  buildings  only  of 
the  lower  town  at  the  water's  edge  are  visible ;  nor  until 
within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Point  Levi  does 
the  upper  town,  with  its  numerous  glittering  spires  and 
convent  roo&,  begin  to  show  itself  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  citadel,  or  tlie  more  prominent  object,  the  castle  of 
St  Lewis,  the  residence  of  the  governor-general.  It  is 
supported  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice  by  large  but- 
tresses under  the  foundation  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
building,  and  almost  overhangs  the  houses  at  the  margin 
of  the  water.  But  all  these  &vourable  impressions  are  dis- 
pelled  upon  entering  tlic  dirty  narrow  streets  of  the  lower 
town ;  nor  was  it  until  afler  much  perseverance  that  we 
obtained  accommodation  of  a  very  indifferent  kind  in  the 
upper  town.  The  principal  hotel  had  been  closed,  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  a  few  travellers, 
as  soon  as  the  cholera  broke  out,  the  landlord  finding 
that  he  was  a  loser  by  keeping  the  establishment  open. 

The  capital  of  Lower  Canada  occupies  the  tongue  of  a 
peninsuU  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  St  Charles  with 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  contains  upwards  of  20,000  people. 
The  upper  town  is  encircled  by  a  strong  wall  nearly  three 
miles  in  extent,  with  batteries  at  intervals,  and  is  entered 
by  five  gates,  the  principal  one  from  the  harbour  being  at 
the  summit  of  a  steep  and  winding  road  up  the  side  of  the 
rock.  The  lower  town  is  built  in  some  places  upon  piers, 
and  land  reclaimed  from  the  river :  in  others  by  under- 
mining the  base  of  the  rock.  Instances  have  occurred 
(one  during  my  residence  in  America)  of  large  portions 
of  it  giving  way  and  rushing  down  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  from  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet 

^  The  citadel,  wluch  is  the  great  lion  of  the  place,  occu- 
pies a  larTO  proportion  of  the  upper  town,  and  is  situated 
upon  the  highest  part  of  Cape  Diamond,  a  hard  but  brittle 
rock  with  quartz  crystals  interspersed.  The  stone,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  a  fit  quality  for  the  fortifications,  and  the 
materials  used  in  their  construction  are  brouglit  by  the 
St  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  the  foot  of  an  inclined 
plane,  which  has  been  constructed  from  tlie  river  into  the 
interior  of  the  citadel,  and  hoisted  up  the  railway  by 
means  of  machinery.  Great  additions  were  making 
within  the  fortress,  but  the  old  French  walls,  erected 
during  tlie  time  of  Montcalm,  and  which  the  engineers 
were  facing  afiresh,  were  yet  firm.  Much  yet  remains  to 


on  the  face  towards  the  plains  of  Abraham. 
An  obelisk  has  lately  been  erected  by  the  offlcers  of  the 


garrison  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  in  front 
of  the  government  gardens.  It  is  65  feet  in  height,  but 
bears  no  inscription,  nor  even  the  names  of  the  heroes  in 
whose  honour  it  was  erected.  The  plains  upon  which 
both  fell  lie  about  a  mile  to  tlie  west  of  the  citadel,  from 
which  the  ground  rises  and  falls  in  small  and  abrupt  un- 
dulations. The  field  of  action  is  yet  open,  and  used  as  a 
race  course;  but  the  rock  against  which  the  British 
general  reclined,  when  dying  (near  a  redoubt  which  may 
be  even  now  traced  out  on  the  borders  of  the  plains,)  was 
destroyed  by  blssting  with  gunpowder  some  time  since, 
the  Vandalic  proprietor  of  the  garden  in  which  it  Was 
situated  complaining  that  his  fonces  were  injured  by  the 
curiosity  of  visiters.  There  is  a  fi^^ure  of  Wolfe  carved 
in  wood,  and  fastened  at  the  side  ot  a  house  at  an  angle 
of  a  street  about  12  feet  from  tlie  ground,  which  has 
always  been  considered  an  excellent  iSteness.  The  gene- 
ral appears  in  rather  a  strange  costume  for  a  warrior :  a 
double  breasted  red  frock  coat  with  yellow  facings,  cocked 
hat,  yellow  top  boots,  white  breeches,  and  white  shoulder 
belt  for  his  sword :  his  position — one  arm  a-kimbo,  and 
the  other  extended  as  m  the  attitude  of  giving  orders. 
The  spot  where  General  Montgomery  was  killed  in  his 
attack  upon  Quebec  on  the  night  of  the  31st  December, 
1775,  is  within  a  few  paces  of  the  foot  of  the  inclined 
plane,  and  his  remains  were  interred,  until  1818  (when 
they  were  removed  to  New  York,)  near  the  gate  of  St 

Lewis. 

The  Jesuits*  convent,  which  reverted  to  the  crown 
some  years  since,  is  now  occupied  by  a  re^ment  of  in- 
fantry, and  makes  an  excellent  and  capacious  barrack. 
What  was  the  fathers*  pleasure  garden  in  olden  times  is 
now  the  parade  ground.  In  other  respects  it  appears  to 
have  undergone  very  little  change  (except  with  regard  to 
its  occupants,)  being  surmounted  by  the  old  spire,  and 
retaining  the  strong  iron-studded  ^ates,  with  the  sacred 
devices  upon  them.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  market 
place  is  the  large  and  ungraceful  buDding  of  the  Roman 
catholic  cathedral,  where  1  attended  one  day  at  the  per- 
formance of  high  mass,  but  was  glad  to  make  my  escape 
again  into  the  open  air,  such  a  dense  crowd  was  there  in 
every  part  of.  As  in  Montreal,  the  catholic  dergy  pos- 
sess an  extensive  property  in  Quebec.  The  seminary 
which  adjoins  the  cathedral  occupies,  together  with  its 
garden,  seven  acres  of  ground  in  the  upper  town,  the 
Ursuline  convent  possesses  as  much  more,  and  the  Hdtel 
Dieu  even  as  much  as  twelve ;  so  that,  what  with  the 
citadel,  convents,  churches,  barracks,  and  open  squares, 
the  population  of  the  upper  town  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
cipher  compared  with  its  extent 

The  old  {Kirliament  house,  situated  near  the  gate  lead- 
ing fi'om  tlie  St  Lawrence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  catholic  bishops. 
It  is  a  crazy  old  Mifice,  and  much  requires  the  support 
of  a  new  wmff,  which  is  now  erectinjf. 

Although  there  is  little  of  interest  m  Quebec  itself,  yet 
the  surrounding  scenery  is  auflScient  to  compensate  for 
any  loss.  In  company  with  two  English  gentlemen,  I 
made  an  excursion  on  the  1st  of  September  to  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci,  about  seven  miles  fipom  the  city.  The 
road  crosses  the  St.  Charles  river  over  a  long  wooden 
bridge,  and  becomes  execrably  bad  as  soon  as  the  but- 
skirts  of  the  lower  town  are  passed,  although  a  continued 
line  of  houses  and  small  farms  extend  the  entire  distance. 
The  hills  which  run  pandlel  with  the  river,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  form  the  boundary  of  the 
narrow  belt  of  cultivation.  Putting  our  horses  up  at  the 
small  French  inn  on  the  banks  of  the  Montmorenci,  we 
walked  down  to  view  the  Falls ;  but  with  what  far  dif- 
ferent feelings  from  those  with  which  we  had  visited 
Niagara  three  weeks  before !  We  had  been  told  every 
where  in  Quebec  of  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  and  con- 
sequently considered  ourBclves,  as  travellers,  in  duty 
bound  to  visit  them,  though,  had  each  of  us  spoken  thte 
candid  truth,  we  should  nave  said  we  had  seen  quite 
sufficient  falls  of  water  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  any  mode- 
rate  man.  And  really  Niagara,  the  great  climax  of  every 
thing  grand  in  a  cataract,  gives  one  a  sad  distaste  for  all 
future  sights  of  that  description.  No  one,  unless  be  is 
blessed  with  the  happy  talent  of  forgetting  things  as  soon 
as  he  has  seen  them,  should  venture  near  another  fall 
for  at  least  a  twelvemonth  sAe;  he  has  seen  that  at  Nia- 
gara. If  he  does,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  annoys  his 
uriends  who  act  as  chaperons  upon  the  occasion,  by  show- 
ing the  most  perfect  indifference,  or  something  even  ap- 
proaching to  sovereign  contempt,  at  the  sight 

At  Montmorenci  the  fall  itself  is  every  thing :  there 
are  no  grand  aecompanimentH.    The  water  shoots  in  a 


be  done  in  the  interior,  and  even  on  the  exterior  works  sheet  a£>ut  130  feet  broad  over  a  precipice  to  the  depth 


of  940  feet,  and  then  rolling  onwards  a  few  hundred  yards 
unitea  with  tho9($  of  the  St  Lawrence.    The  banks  on 


each  side  of  it  are  smooth  and  precipitoui,  with  their 
summits  crowned  with  trees,  and  t  mill  is  perdted  on 
high  upon  the  verge  of  the  Fall    There  is,  boirevet  a 
6no  view  of  Quebec,  and  the  isle  of  Orletas  which  ibiiM 
tJie  eastern  side  of  the  noble  barboor,  from  the  jonctioa 
of  the  rivers.  One  of  my  oompanions  and  mvieir  thoogU 
proper  to  ford  the  Montmorenci  bekm  the  Falls,  vh^it 
is  1500  foet  broad,  to  the  ruins  of  a  large  saw  min  qm| 
the  opposite  side,  for  the  purpose  of  atceitaining  th 
depth  of  water  and  forming  some  idea  of  the  difBcakjif 
the  heroic  Wolfe*s  enterprise  when  he  stormed  the  Frai^ 
batteries  undor  a  heavy  fire.    In  twenty-five  mimitavi 
gained  the  opposite  bank,  having  narrowlj  escaped  bai| 
washed  off  our  legs  several  times ;  but  oar  voonied  ftel, 
(owing  to  the  sharp  edges  of  rocks,)  with  cran^nd 
stiff  legs  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  ga?B  is  aap^ 
cause  to  repent  our  undertaking.    The  mill,  v^ek  m 
the  most  extensive  in  the  province,  had,by  sooKrinBii 
accident  or  neglect,  been  consumed  by  fire  a  fevisSi 
previous,  though  a  sufficient  body  of  water  eoiAd  kfi 
oeen  thrown  upon  it  to  have  almost  washed  avsjib 
entire  building.  A  broad  and  deep  water  coorsecoDdBBb 
a  powerful  stream  from  above  the  Falls  alon^tfaesoaMt 
of  the  bank  untU  immediately  above  the  mill,  win  it 
rushes  down  an  inclined  plane  of  300  feet  iok&glh,widi 
amazing  power  upon  the  wheels.    From  it,  rDadocton 
were  so  arranged  as  to  lead  the  water  tfaiwighoat  tk 
bmlding  in  case  of  necessity,  but  all  appeared  tohw 
been  of  no  avail  in  staying  the  destruction.  Sercnl  ten 
of  ground  were  covered  with  the  timber  which  hid  bea 
prepared  for  exportation.    Wolfe's  Cove  was  ibo  s 
densely  covered  with  it  that  it  was  like  one  hageni; 
and,  notwithstanding  thirty  or  forty  vessels  weieti% 
in,  it  made  no  perceptible  diminution. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

DESCEND     TBS    ST.    LAWRENCE — ANECDOTES — JOBXR  tft 

FREDERICKTOWN. 

The  wind  it  was  fair,  and  the  moon  it  ibone 

8«-renely  on  the  wetL, 
And  the  vessel  itdanc«d  o*er  tlie  ripplinf  warn, 

And  moved  on  gattantly.  OU  BM 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the*<dialera,  a  iHaea 
plied  between  Quebec  «uid  Halifax  in  NovaSeo(ia,k!,| 
owing  to  the  long  quarantine  imposed  opoD  ven^fr  I 
riving  at  the  hitter  port  without  a  bill  of  health,  the  piy 
prietors  declined  makinjf  any  further  trips  HDtil  Qoeisi 
should  be  pronounced  free  nrom  iodfectioo.  This  wall 
most  unexpected  impediment  to  the  tour  I  bad  meditsi 
through  thie  eactem  provinces,  and  theuneertaintjofilj 
lenffth  of  voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel  was  sack  that  le^ 
to  me  resoluticm  of  making  an  overland  joanajihaA 
the  dense  forests,  or  peddling  myself  in  a  canoe  dovitt> 
rivers  into  New  Brunswick.     My  time,  too,  being  ve;^ 
limited,  it  was  neccssarv  that  I  should  either  pumeili^ 
course  or  lay  aside  all   thoughts  of  seeing  aoj  i^ 
further  of  the  British  provinces.    My  fnends  idewW 
to  dissuade  me  from  the  undertaking,  oa  aeooidff  d* 
lateness  and  unhcatltfaineea  of  the  season,  and  ikvef^ 
of  a  hair  would  almost  have  turned  th&takf^^ 
fortunately  became  acouainted  with  Mt,liaiitp^ 
man  from  Georgia,)  who  having  much  (hi  9m  «fcf^ 
in  view  as  myself,  we  agreed  to  make  the  f*^  * 
compmiy.     Having,  therefore,  laid  in  a  ssm  ^' 
provisions,  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  a  whok  bcxtf* 
opium  pills,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  eau-^le^J^ 
and  eau-de-vie,  as  a  precaution  against  the  dioifl*tJ 
set  sail  with  a  light  westerly  breeze  down  the  bwai* 
Lawrence,  at  mid-day  on  the  3d  of  September.  Asj 
weather  appeared  settled  and  pleasant,  we  pidenerf* 
ing  an  open  pilot  boat  to  travelling  in  a  carriif^ 
hundred  miles  of  rough  road,  and  at  conaden*'*' 
tional  expense,  the  owner  of  the  land  conroyanei^'H 
the  conscience  to  demand  fifteen  dollars  per  diao  fo^ 
trip. 

Being  ebb  tide,  we  glided  rapidly  past  the  tsk<'f* 
leans,  where  those  huge  floating  masses  of  ^°^'^ 
Columbus  and  Baron  Renfrew^  were  put  togrtbcfi  ^ 
by  the  time  the  flood  had  set  in,  were  thirty  right  b* 
from  Quebec ;  when  not  having  sufficient  breeielos^ 
the  tide,  we  came  to  an  anchor.  The  sun  had  set JJ* 
time,  but  it  was  a  mild  and  pleasant  cvcniof.  J^* 
bright  moon  shining  overhead,  and  crcry  star »  * 
heavens  so  clearly  reflected  in  the  smooth  i^^^^f^ 
which  we  lay  that  indeed  we  should  hare  been  "^J*? 
to  the  charms  of  nature,  had  we  not  been  deii^^^ 
our  situation.  Thinking  that  music  woaW  weU  ^ 
with  the  time  and  place,  I  produced  a  flote  &<^  ^^ 
of  my  ptNTtmanteau ;  and  having  in  my  "^^"t^S 
learned  the  gamut,  •*  God  save  the  king,"  •'thefti»" 
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Granadiers,**  and  a  quick  step  or  two,  favoured  my  com- 
panion and  the  pilot  with  a  lolo.     Tliough,  probably, 
not  equalling  the  strains  of  Orpheus,  it  had  some  effect 
upon  the  crew  of  a  schooner  which  lay  at  anchor  about 
two  cables*  lenfl:th  abeam  of- us.    A  deep  and  hoarse 
Toice  immediately  hailed  us  across  the  water  to  oorae  a 
little  nearer  to  them,  flawed,  when  we  spumed  their 
iBTitation   (rather  rudely  I   must  confess,)  by  a  most 
authoritatiTe  order  **  to  strike  up  *  Hcuirta  of  Oak,*  or 
they  would  board  us.**    Now,  having  no  ladies  in  our 
company,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  story  of  Dr. 
Young  and  the  guardsmen  upon  the  Thames,  we  had  no 
plea  for  consenting;  so  sounding  **  Britons,  strike  Home,** 
wo  boldly  defied  them  to  mortid  combat    Not  knowing, 
howorer,  with  what  force  they  had  to  contend,  they  con« 
tented  tbemselTes  with  saluting  us  with  a  broadside  of 
most  mellifluous  sea  phrases,  and  firing  at  Intervals  half 
a  doien  rounds  of  small  arms,  well  loaded  with  powder. 
Although  the  night  was  so  lovely,  I  cannot  say  that  we 
by  any  means  passed  a  comfortable  one.  The  boat  having 
no  deck,  and  being  too  narrow  in  the  beam  to  admit  of 
reclining  at  fUl  length  on  the  thwarts,  we  were  obliged 
to  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  bottom,  with  the  back 
of  our  heads  against  tlie  edge  of  a  seat,  and  accordingly 
each  of  us  aw^e  in  the  morning  with  a  neck  as  stiff  as 
that  of  a  raw  militia  man  in  his  patent  leather  stock  upon 
the  first  training  day.    Getting  early  under  weigh,  we 
beat  slowly  down  against  a  head  wind,  and  pamd  the 
quarantine  station  off  a  rocky  island  45  miles  fiv>m  Que- 
bee    A  drizzling  rain  coming  on  at  mid-day,  and  in- 
creasing to  torrents,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  gale  to- 
wards sunset,  rendered  us  in  a  most  miserable  plight 
The  river  was  now  ten  miles  in  breadth,  and,  a  heavy  sea 
rising,  my  companion  became  very  unwell.    The  pilot 
soon  followed  his  example ;  and  I,  not  doubting  but  that 
it  must  be  the  cholera,  busied  myself  in  searching  for  the 
laudanum,  brandy,  and  opium  pills,  which,  as  is  ever  the 
case  when  things  are  most  required,  were  not  found 
until  the  whole  contents  of  my  portmanteau  had  been 
tomed  out  upon  the  wet  dock.    All  my  fears,  however, 
respecting  cramps  in  the  legs,  and  other  alarming  symp- 
toms, were  quite  unneceesary.    **Partttriunt  montes; 
nasoetur  ridiculus  mus  :**  the  upshot  of  all  was — ^they 
were  only  troubled  with  that  very  common  complaint,  or 
rather,  I  should  call  it,  worst  of  ail  miseries — sea  sick- 
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A  thick  fog  coming  on  at  dusk,  with  flood  tide,  the 
pilot  infi>rmea  us  that,  not  knowing  whereabouts  the  land 
lay,  he  dared  not  venture  to  run  in  shore  on  account  of 
iiSo  rocks,  and  that  we  most  pass  another  night  on  board ; 
and  the   prospects  of  such   a  night,  too!    For  some 
minutes  we  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him  to  run  on; 
bat,  finding  he  would  not  hazard  any  thiuf ,  we  began  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  weathering  it  is  as 
well  as  possible.    I  drew  on  two  pair  of  trowsers,  a  seal 
•kin  cap  and  hat,  two  coats,  and  a  seal  skin  jacket,  with 
ikood  like  that  of  an  Esquimaux,  which  I  had  purchased 
aft'Quebec ;  and,  as  the  anchor  was  again  let  go,  quietly  sat 
«jk»wift,  and  most  patiently  endured  Uie  pitiless  peltings  of 
the  storm.    At  intervals,  during  the  night,  I  fell  into  a 
alight  dose,  but  by  degrees  the  oeavy  pitoiing  of  the  boat 
w<xild  cause  my  head  to  strike  against  a  thwart,  or  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  which  the  water  was  now 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth,  and  awake  me — fer  the 
purpose  of  going  through  the  same  motion  again  at  the 
expiration  of  another  quarter  of  an  hour.     When  the 
morning  dawned  the  weather  had  not  moderated  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  but  with  heavy  hearts  and  drenched 
clothes  we  agaiu  got  under  wei^h.    For  my  own  part  I 
was  so  encumber^  with  the  weight  of  my  heavy  iq>parel 
that,  had  the  boat  swamped,  I  should  have  gone  to  the 
bottom  like  a  lump  of  lead;  my  companion,  Iwing  an  in- 
diflbrent  sailor,  could  scarcely  raise  his  head,  and  the 
only  active  service  I  could  perform  was  to  sit  at  tlie  bot- 
tom, of  the  boat,  wrenching  the  rain  out  of  my  cap  and 
jacket,  or  take  a  turn  at  boiling  out  tho  water.  And,  when 
this  last  occupation  had  ceased,  the  three  of  us  huddled 
ourselves  into  the  stern-sheets,  about  four  feet  by  tlirce 
and  a  half^  fer  mutual  warmth;  and  with  chattering 
teeth  sat  there,  fer  all  the  world  like  so  many  dripping 
Ibwls  upon  a  perch  during  a  shower  of  rain. 

^  We  did  not  make  the  land  round  Kamouraska  Bay, 
ninety  miles  below  Quebec,  until  wo  had  been  exposed 
to  the  full  fury  of  the  storm  for  twenty-four  hours.  In 
another  hour  we  landed,  and  were  soon  comfortably 
stowed  away  in  a  little  French  inn,  busily  employed  in 
overhauling  our  wet  portmanteaus,  and  inspecting  the 
state  of  our  stock  of  provisions.  The  report  upon  them  was 
about  as  follows :  the  biscuit  and  salt  had  dissolved  in 
the  water;  the  cheese  required  a  plaoe  in  the  oven  for  an 
bour  or  two;  the  meat  had  been  rolling  about  at  the  bot- 


tom of  the  boat  throughout  the  night;  my  companion*s 
claret-coloured  over  coat,  which  he  had  bought  at  a  slop 
shop  in  Quebec,  was  three  shades  lighter ;  and  the  notes 
and  sketches  I  had  been  taking  the  preceding  day  were 
no  bad  representation  of  the  state  of  the  heavens  during 
the  storm. 

The  uncertainty  whether  we  cotdd  carry  our  baggage 
throughout  the  journey  had  occurred  to  us  beforeloav- 
ing  Quebec,  and  we  had  resolved  to  leave  it,  if  anywise 
cumbersome,  with  some  villager,  retaining  only  sufikient 
clothes  to  fill  a  knapsack,  which  we  could  ourselves  carry. 
Upon  enquiring  at  Kamouraska,  we  met  with  a  Yankee 
podlar  who  was  returning  with  his  cart  to  the  States,  and 
would  travd  fifty-five  mues  upon  the  same  route  as  our- 
selves. Ho  volunteered  to  carry  our  trunks  for  four 
pounds,  with  a  proviso  that  wc  should  walk  by  his  side ; 
alleging  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  impossible  to  per- 
form  the  journey  under  three  days.  **  We  might  have 
seen  roads,**  he  said, "  but  we  had  never  seen  the  Temis- 
couta  Portage;**  and,. as  to  making  a  bargain  of  us,  he 
would  not  carry  the  portmanteaus  for  twice  the  sum,  if 
his  own  business  did  not  compel  him  to  go  that  way ; 
and,  fiirthermore,  as  the  track  was  very  dr^ry,  he  wish- 
ed some  pleasant  company.  Fortunately  we  nad  no  oc- 
casion to  close  with  this  aiBirUeresled  offer,  a  by-stander 
ofiering  to  furnish  two  carts  for  the  same  sum,  affirming 
that  one  could  not  carry  the  two  small  portmanteaus. 
Hie  chagrin  of  our  Yankee  friend  at  losing  so  good  a 
bargain  was  very  evident,  notwithstanding  all  his  as- 
surances that  his  only  desire  was  to  see  us  safe  to  the 
end  of  the  journey,  and  prevent  our  being  impof>ed  on. 
He  took  his  leave  of  us,  saying  that  the  man  who  offer- 
ed to  accompany  us  neither  knew  what  he  said  nor  what 
he  was  undertidring ;  and,  finally,  that  we  should  not 
travel  the  fifly-five  miles  agreed  upon  under  four  da^s, 
and  that  the  flies  in  the  woods  wouJd  bite  our  ears  ofl,  if 
we  did  not  tie  them  on  with  a  strong  handkerchief  We 
also  experienced  much  difficulty  in  replenishing  our  com- 
missariat department,  and  could  obtain  only  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton — a  short  supply  for 
seven  days,  which  we  calculated  our  journey  would  last 
But  our  severest  loss  was  not  discovered  until  we  were 
on  tlie  point  of  starting ;  the  pilot  had  appropriated  our 
whole  stock  of  brandy,  consisting  of  two  bottles,  to  his 
own  use. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  with  two  guides  to  whom 
the  cart  belonged,  we  pursued  our  route  down  the  course 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  road  passing  along  a  narrow  and 
thickly  settled  belt  of  ground,  which  hod  apparently  once 


a  fine  study  for  any  of  the  old  Dutch  artistsp  we  were 
shown  into  a  room  containing  a  single  bed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Mr.  Reid  and  myself,  who  went  dinner- 
less  and  supperless  to  bed,  lest  our  provisions  should  fail 
us  when  most  required. 

At  daylight  the  following  morning,  af>er  an  early  meal 
upon  our  bread  and  mutton,  qualified  by  a  draught  of 
cold  water,  we  prepared  for  another  day's  fatigue,  ten- 
dering some  trifle  by  way  of  remuneration  to  our  hostess 
for  the  night*8  lodging.  We  had  soiae  difficulty  in  pre- 
vailing  upcm  her  to  accept  it,  and,  when  once  accepted, 
the  old  lady  in  the  warmth  of  her  heart  would  insist 
upon  cramming  our  pockets  with  wood  nuts.  With  many 
expressions  of  thanks  and  wishes  for  a  good  journey 
from  the  worthy  couple,  we  crossed  the  small  stream 
(the  Green  River,  I  think,)  and  entering  the  forest  lost 
nearly  all  semblance  of  a  road.  The  trees  had  been  cer- 
tainly cut  away,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  from  six  to 
nine  feet  in  width,  but  the  stumps  had  been  lefl  stand, 
ing,  and,  where  a  marsh  was  to  be  crossed,  that  horrible 
invention  **  corduroy**  had  been  resorted  to.  Frequently 
a  decayed  timber  gave  way  under  the  wei^^ht  of  the 
horses,  which  floundered  up  to  the  top  of  their  backs  in 
block  wet  soil,  in  other  places  the  road  was  floating  on 
the  suifoce  of  a  deep  pond;  and  then  for  a  mile  or  two 
we  had  some  little  variety  in  clambering  up  hills  over 
huge  masses  of  rock,  or  stumbling  up  tSo  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent Now  and  then,  indeed,  cutting  away  the  windfalls 
(as  the  Americans  term  the  txecs  which  are  blown  down 
by  a  gale  of  wind)  afforded  us  a  short  respite  from  the 
jolting,  but  during  that  time  we  had  to  ply  our  axes  un- 
remittingly. Mr.  Reid  had  taken  charge  of  the  first 
cart,  and,  the  Canadians  walking  alongside  of  us  in  their 
large  mud  boots,  for  some  time  1  attempted  to  derive  ad- 
vantage  from  my  companion*s  misfertunes,  and  learn  to 
steer  clear  of  them,  but  general^  found  myself  deposited 
in  a  much  deeper  and  worse  hole,  or  brought  to  a  stand 
still  by  a  large  piece  of  rock ;  so,  despairing  of  bettering 
my  condition,  I  calmly  awaited  the  shock,  and  setting 
myself  well  ogainst  it  in  my  seat,  and  compressing  my 
lips,  1  plunged  into  the  midst  of  every  thing  up  to  the 
axletree,  with  my  loose  portmanteau  tossing  about,  and 
flaying  my  legs  at  a  most  unmerciful  rate.  The  8cl£> 
some  abominable  flies,  too,  the  Yankee  had  so  glowingly 
described,  added  to  the  pleasures  of  the  journey  by  tear- 
ing pieces  of  flesh  from  our  ears,  as  though  each  of  them 
had  been  provided  with  a  pair  of  {he  best  Sheffield  forceps. 
Having  endured  this  patiently  for  three  hours,  during 
which  time  we  had  i^vanccd  just  so  many  miles,  we 


been  the  channel  of  the  river,  judging  from  the  nature  of  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  dismounting  we  proceeded 


its  soil  and  a  rocky  range  of  hills  running  parallel  with 
it  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cultivated  lands.  The  scenery 
was  strikingly  fine  and  bol^,  and  numerous  shi^  tack- 
ing to  and  fro  with  an  adverse  wind,  rendered  it  a  most 
emivening  scene,  until  our  arrival  at  the  Temiscouta 
Portage,  nineteen  miles  from  Kamouraska,  when  we 
struck  off  to  the  southward,  and  ascending  some  high 
ground  fer  ever  lost  sight  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  road 
was,  however,  still  pMsable,  and,  though  our  progress 
was, but  slow,  there  was  nothing  as  yet  to  warrant  the 
pedlar*s  alarming  accounts ;  whfle  the  log  huts,  though 
presenting  a  most  miserable  exterior,  would  at  least 
shelter  us  fix)m  the  threatening  storm.  When  the  rain, 
however,  began  to  descend,  and  night  set  in,  we  made 
several  fruitless  applications  for  admission:  one  said 
there  were  too  many  of  us ;  another  referred  us  to  his 
neighbour  fi  little  mrther  on;  and  a  third  had  a  sick 
person  in  the  house.  At  last  we  bade  adieu  to  enjoying 
a  night*s  rest  within  doors,  and  approached  the  dark  and 
apparently  impenetrable  wall  of  the  tall  forest,  when  de- 
scending a  small  ravine,  with  a  rivulet  at  its  bottom,  we 
spied  out.anotlier  log  hut,  though  scarcely  distinguish, 
able  amongst  the  blackened  stumps.  Considerinif  it  as 
our  last  hope,  we  made  so  pathetic  an  appeal  that  wc 
were  all  admitted.  The  tenement  was  but  a  very  small 
one,  and  occoiHed  by  an  old  couple  of  about  sij^ty  winters, 
with  their  niece,  about  fifteen  years  younger,  llic  room 
into  which  we  were  ushered  was  scarcely  seven  feet  to 
the  ceiling,  and  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  years.  A 
straw  mattress  and  a  blanket  occupied  one  corner  of  the 
room;  the  square  iron  stove,  two  chairs,  a  couple  of 
stools,  and  an  old  wooden  shelf^  with  on  oil-skin  hat,  and 
a  lamp  suspended  from  the  ball  of  a  knife  stuck  into  a 
crevice  between  two  logs,  fermed  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture. But  it  was  amply  crowded  when  the  horses  had 
been  suitably  provided  for,  and  tho  seven  of  us  were  as- 
sembled. After  enjoying  a  cheerful  chat  over  the  fire 
fer  some  hours,  and  attending  to  the  gesticulations  of 
our  host,  who,  as  he  sat  on  a  comer  oi  the  bed  with  a 
thick  red  Kibnamock  cap  upon  his  head,  related  ancc 
dotes  of  his  life  to  a  group  which  would  have  furnished 


on  foot  By  mid-day  we  arrived  at  the  river  St  Francis, 
a  small  stream  which  is  involved  in  the  boundary  ques- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  where 
we  met  the  royal  mail  upon  its  way  from  Halifax.  Tho 
letter  bags  were  fastened  upcm  a  dray  or  low  sledge 
drawn  by  a  single  horse,  which  was  moving  quietly  along, 
cropping  what  little  ^ass  grew  by  the  road-side.  The 
guard,  nAy  yards  behmd,  was  taking  it  equally  leisurely, 
amusing  himself  by  blowing  through  his  tin  horn  and 
listening  to  the  echo  of  the  unmusical  notes  he  produced, 
as  they  resounded  amonffst  the  distant  hills.  The  meet- 
ing wos  unexpected  on  both  sides,  and  as  he  came  sud- 
denly round  a  turn  in  tho  forest,  raisins  his  hand  to  sa- 
lute us,  he  slipped  over  a  stone,  and  fell  upon  his  back 
in  a  mass  of  mud  and  water;  but  rising  again  immedi- 
ately, with  the  most  enviable  unconcern,  he  stood  up  to 
his  knees  in  it,  answering  our  numerous  queries.  He 
travelled  over  the  road,  or  seventy-two  miles,  once  a 
week,  without  meeting  a  human  being  in  three  months, 
and  I  will  bear  witness  he  bad  no  sinecure. 

At  three  o*clock  wo  reached  the  first  hut,  where  the 
guides  proposed  passing  the  night,  but  tho  interior  was 
in  such  a  filthy  state,  and  so  crowded  by  a  large  family, 
that  I  preferred  trusting  to  the  weallicr  in  the  woods, 
and,  as  an  inducement  to  proceed,  urged  the  possibility 
of  arrivingat  a  farm  house  upon  the  lake,  fifteen  miles 
farther.  The  Canadians  willingly  assented ;  so  once 
more  we  toiled  away  over  the  rough  hills,  gathering  tlie 
bilberfies,  nuts,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  other  wild 
fruits,  which  grew  in  abundance  on  every  side.  Par- 
tridges  too  crossed  the  path  frequently,  almost  within 
reach  of  our  sticks,  with  tiic  greatest  impunity ;  for 
never  were  there  such  peaceably  diEposed  travellers  in 
the  woods  before ;  wc  had  not  even  a  pistol,  gun,  tinder- 
box,  or,  as  Sheridan   says,  "a  single   bloody-minded 


weapon 


with 


us. 


Throughout  the  day  we  were  journeying  in  a  kind  of 
no-man'e  land.  Tlic  British  Government  claim  it  partly 
by  the  right  of  [>ossesslcn  (which,  as  every  one  knows, 
is  nine  points  in  law,)  and  have  the  credit  of  having  ex- 
pended at  various  times  within  the  lost  dozen  years  up- 
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wards  of  lOOOZ.  in  fbrmingf  this  road  (which  is  the  only 
one  between  Qaebec  and  HaU&z)  out  of  an  old  Indian 
hunting  path.  A  trareUer  has  some  difficulty  in  aoooont- 
ing  for  the  expenditure,  nnkm  he  comes  to  the  condn- 
ston  that  it  has  been  sunk  in  one  of  the  marshes,  or  frit- 
tered away  upon  a  oordoroy.  The  Unitad  States  daim 
the  debatable  land  by  right  of  treaty  (which  same  treaty 
eadi  party  cooatmes  according  to  its  respective  interests,) 
though  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  refer  to 
the  map  that  brother  Jonathan  wants  to  possess  it  merely 
m  order  that  he  may  serve  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  (to 
which  indeed  the  form  of  the  tract  in  question  bears  a 
strong  resemMance)  of'  the  British  provincos,  thus  cut 
ting  off  the  direct  route  to  Quebec,  the  key  of  British 
North  America  in  time  of  war,  dividing  the  lesser  pro- 
vinces firom  the  Ganadas,  and  probably  erecting  fortifi- 
cations upon  a  frontier  which  wookl  extend  within  thir. 


teen  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    The  intrinsic  talne  of  during  the  summer.    To  show,  however,  his  esteem  for 


the  land  is  next  to  nothing,  and  can  be  but  iiraignificant 
to  a  nation  already  in  possession  of  1,305,000,(M)0  acra 
of  land,  or  3,000,000  of  square  miles. 

Three  hours  after  sunset  the  guides,  who  were  ahead, 
hailed  us  with  the  cheering  soimd  of  "  mie  htmne  etpi- 
ranee  P*  This  was  followed  by  a  charge  of  several  cows, 
which,  rushing  past,  were  greeted  also  by  us  as  a  happy 
omen.  Scarcely  more  exultation  could  have  been  ex- 
pressed  by  Xenophon  and  the  10,000  Greeks  of  old,  when 
the  ocean  again  displayed  its  broad  waters  to  their  view, 
than  was  by  us  when  we  saw  the  lip ht  sur&ce  of  the 
Temisoouta  Lake  lying  &r  beneath  us.  But  a  few 
minutes  before  we  had  held  a  council  of  war  about 
bivouackinijr  in  the  woods,  the  want  of  the  requisites  for 
striking  a  light,  and  a  sprinkle  of  rain,  alone  causing  us 
to  persevere  in  our  journey,  which  came  to  an  end  by 
eleven  o*c1ook,  when  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Fraxer*s  house 
and  farm,  after  dght^iBn  liours  of  most  fatiguing  toil, 
over  twenty.fbur  miles  (^  ground,  and  through  forest 
where  we  could  never  see  twenty  yards  from  the  road, 
the  only  object  worthy  of  notice  being  the  majestic  hem- 
lock  trees,  or  the  branches  of  the  pine,  with  long  stream- 
ers of  men  moss  hanging  from  them.  Although  the 
hospitable  owner  of  the  house  had  retired  to  rest  some 
time,  he  rose  immediately  upon  our  knocking,  and  gave 
us  a  hearty  welcome,  with  a  cup  of  excellent  tea^  and  a 
shake-down  upon  the  floor.  He  told  us  ho  had  lived 
there  nine  years,  but  the  land  was  poor,  and  he  was  so 
tired  of  htk  solitary  life  that  he  intended  to  leave  hie 
farm  and  retire  to  some  property  be  possessed  on  the 
riTer  Du  Loup,  situated  in  a  district  of  which  he  was 
adgneur. 

He  fhrnished  us,  the  next  morning,  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, with  two  canoes  and  a  man  m  each,  and,  parting 
with  our  Canadian  guides,  we  paddled  down  the  lake 
until  we  arrived  at  uie  residence  of  Mr.  Fraxier*s  next 
and  nearest  neighbour,  six  miles  distant  We  presented 
him  with  some  Ute  newspapers,  and  his  wife  in  return 
soon  provided  a  comfortable  breakfest  The^  settler, 
when  we  arrived,  was  sitting  at  the  window,  poring  over 
an  old  number  of  the  Sailor^s  Marine.  Ho  had  served 
twenty-ibur  years  in  the  49th  regiment,  and  three  years 
in  a  veteran  battalion,  when,  receiving  hb  discharge,  he 
was  settled  with  several  other  soldiers  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  and  upon  the  portage,  to  keep  open  a  line  of 
communication  with  the  St  Lawrence.  All  the  others, 
despairing  of  making  a  livdihood  after  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  when  their  rations  of  flour  were  withdrawn, 
had  migrated  to  some  more  populous  and  promising 
country.  Sixteen  years  had  expired  since  be  landed  in 
the  thick  forest,  on  the  spot  he  then  occupied,  with  his 
wife  and  two  boys.  He  said  that  for  the  first  twelve- 
month  be  much  felt  tlie  loss  of  his  barrack-room  society ; 
but,  setting  to  work  with  a  good  heart,  he  built  a  log  hut, 
which  was  now  occupied  as  a  pig-stye,  and  persevered 
in  clearing  the  ground  until  the  seventh  year,  when  dls- 
ease  attacked  his  cattle,  and  carried  off  every  head.  This 
so  discouraged  him  that  he  quitted  the  plaee,  and  return- 
ed into  the  inhabited  part  of  the  country,  but  soon  again 
visited  his  old  farm  and  commenced  anew.  Frqpi  that 
time  every  thing  had  gone  on  in  a  flourishing  manner. 
He  now  possessed  nine  cows  and  a  hundred  acres  of 
cleared  land,  and  was  perfectly  happy  and  contented. 
His  sons  were  grown  up  men,  and  were  mowing  a  few 
acres  of  grass,  out  the  com  was  yet  fpmen  and  did  not 
appear  as  if  it  would  ripen  before  wmter.  It  did  not, 
however,  seem  at  all  to  concern  the  worthy  veteran,  who 
said  **  he  must  hope  for  the  best**  1  asked  him  how  be 
disposed  of  the  produce  of  his  farm,  and  his  answer  was 
that  ^  his  fkrro  did  not  jrield  any  thing  more  than  would 
provide  his  femily.  Butcher*s  meat  they  did  not  require, 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  salt  pork  and  vegetaUes.** 
His  maple  sugar  was  most  excellent,  and  he  had  made 


460  pounds  firom  800  trees  the  preceding  year;  but  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  was  generally  poor,  and  upon  the 
headlands  (to  use  his  own  expression)  **  there  was  not 
enough  to  fM  a  mouse,  though  tmve  was  a  good  fkrra  here 
and  there  away  from  the  lake.**  He  was  a  true  Corporal 
Trim :  in  the  first  instance,  he  fought  the  battkw  of  Chip, 
pewa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  for  my  edification,  upon  the 
white  hearth-stone  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  but,  finding 
my  undivided  attention  was  bent  upon  something  more 
substantial,  he  transferred  the  scMie  of  action  to  the 
breakfest  teUe,  where  he  most  gallantly  carried  the 
heighte  of  Queenstown  upon  the  top  of  the  loaf  of  bread, 
and  stormed  Fort  Erie  throo^  the  spmit  of  a  tea-pot 
He  talked  with  the  greatest  pnde  of  having  served  in  the 
same  regiment  with  Lord  Aylmer  and  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
regretting  much  that  the  former  was  not  at  home  when 
he  made  his  biennial  trip  to  Quebec  for  hu  pension 


him,  he  had  a  large  proclamation  respecting  the  cholera, 
and  the  performance  of  quarantine,  with  the  signature  of 
the  govomor-general,  nailed  up  against  the  wall  of  his 
house. 

Wishing  him  success,  we  again  pushed  on,  lashing 
the  two  canoes  together  and  keeping  close  under  the  lee- 
shore,  there  being  so  finesh  a  breeie  that  we  were  several 
times  in  imminent  danger  of  being  swamped,  firom  the 
frequent  strong  gusts  of  wind  which  swept  down  the 
valleys  between  the  high  lands  with  which  the  lake  is 
skirted.  In  the  widest  parts,  the  lake  does  not  exceed  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  about  twenty-five  in 
length.  After  entering  the  narrow  and  rapid  stream  of 
the  Madewaska  river  (the  outlet  of  the  Temisoouta  lake) 
we  glided  swiftly  along  between  undulating  and  beauti- 
ful  banks,  the  bills  rising  firom  one  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  every  description  of 
forest  tree,  but  touched  -only  here  and  there  with  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  pine,  while,  at  the  very  margin  of  the 
water,  the  white  trunks  of  the  birch  were  most  promi- 
nent  We  rested  an  hour  at  mid-day  for  the  purpose  of 
dining,  our  table  and  couch  being  one  of  the  veteran's 
hay-oocks,  in  a  cleared  spot  of  ground  twen^  miles  from 
his  house,  the  first  open  space  we  had  seen  smoe  quitting 
it  Ten  miles  ferther  we  heard  the  merr^  chattering  S[ 
some  children,  evidently  Irish,  from  their  acoent,  and, 
rounding  a  point,  found  a  parcel  of  little  urchins  in  high 
^ee  throwing  pebbles  and  sticks  of  wood  at  another  who 
was  angling  in  a  most  artistlike  manner,  as  he  floated 
down  the  stream  in  a  bark  canoe*  In  the  background,  a 
party  of  five  or  six  newly'«rrived  emigrante  were  sitting 
round  a  fire  superintending  the  cooking  department,  their 
log  hute  being  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  ground  for 
the  spaceof  an  acre  was  covered  with  the  smoking  trunks 
of  trees,  and  blaeksned  logs,  and  here  and  there  the 
murky  skeleton  of  some  de^yed  giant  of  the  fi>rcst  was 
gradually  oonsuming  away  as  it  retained  ite  erect  po- 
sition. From  this  small  settlement  there  were  partial 
and  new  clearings  fi>r  an  extent  of  five  or  six  milos«  when 
the  thick  forest  again  closed  in  upon  the  river. 

About  eight  o  clock  we  were  moving  along  with  in- 
creased velocity,  having  passed  over  several  rapids  most 
gallantly,  and  diipping  but  a  small  quantity  of  spray, 
when  I  heard  a  hollow  roar  a-head,  which  I  was  well 
aware  must  arise  fVom  some  cataract,  and  hinted  to  the 
boatmen  that  they  had  better  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
a-head.  They,  however,  not  pleased  I  suppose  at  being 
dictated  to  by  a  ^rreenbOTU  in  such  matters,  ran  on  in  the 
same  course,  until  we  could  not  well  make  the  shore,  and 
had  a  good  chance  of  taking  a  leap  over  some  fells  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  had  not  a  rock  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  above  them  luckily  intervened,  and  brought  us  up 
with  such  a  shock  as  nearly  to  throw  Mr.  Reid  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  where  he  lay  fast  asleep,  into 
the  water.  I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  in  to 
swim,  when  I  observed  that  our  head-way  was  stopped, 
and  after  some  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  gaining  a  little 
inlet  fiirmed  by  a  rock  on  the  verge  of  the  falls.  Taking 
out  our  baggage,  we  carried  it  as  well  as  the  canoes  over 
the  rocks  to  thu  level  below,  and,  again  stepping  in,  were 
in  a  few  minutes  at  the  settlement  of  Madawaska  at  the 
oonfloence  of  the  Madawaska  and  St  John*s  Rivers.  It 
was  formed  by  the  Acadians,  after  their  expulsion  from 
Nova  Scotia  about  the  year  1754,  and  is  situated  in  a 
pretty  and  rather  fertile  spot,  but  with  no  regular  village. 
We  could  obtain  some  tea  and  beds  at  a  small  inn,  Uie 
landlord  of  which  also  filled  the  twofold  occupation  of 
grocer  and  retailer  of  rum ;  but,  as  elsewhere  upon  our 
journey,  there  was  no  butcher's  meat,  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  travellers  visiting  the  settlement  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

When  we  arrived  the  landlord  was  superintending  the 
erectioa  of  a  grist  mill»  some  miles  distant;  but  his  son 


rode  off  and  sommoiied  him  to  attend  hisgoorti:  mi, 
before  we  had  dressed  in  the  momlng,  a  tall,  duk,  btt 
sanctified  and  cleaB.shaved  man,  walked  into  the  nm, 
and  announced  himself  as  our  host  and  hnmys  mist 
to  command — Simeon  Abair  by  name.    Afrsr  tfas  em. 
tioo  of  many  difficulties  upon  his  psrt,  he  vn&i  (n  Ik 
rapids  were  too  dangerous  to  attempt  paddlmg  samiia 
down  the  St  John's)  to  provide  us  with  a  oaoee  udmm 
for  ftve  pounds,  assi^iiig  **  harvest  tkae**  as  the  nmm 
for  making  so  exorbitant  a  demand.    As  he  woaU  nt 
abate  any  thing,  the  money  was  paid  him }  Wt  spa 
proceeding  to  the  river,  to  which,  as  we  mAseqocBtl^  it. 
membere^  he  hurried  us,  without  allowing  the  kflslam  to 
^>preach,  or  even  to  speak  to  us,  we  found  alittieooctiB> 
shell  which  woidd  have  filled  andewampod  in  the  fintetf  V 
paw  or  a  slightsummer  shower.   Protesting  Ait/wnU 
not  run  the  risk  of  my  life  and  loss  of  my  ^^pgt  Ar 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  nilo  m  mt  a 
craft,  sooner  than  lose  such  good  customen  hefwii^ 
ed  us  with  a  more  capacious  one,  and  we  pioccefed  m 
our  course  down  the  St  John's.  '  Two  days  afkrwarii, 
we  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  of  the  boatman  mhtAn 
he  had  been  paid  for  the  trip ;  be  said,  **  Yei;  thstbi 
had  received  mree  pounds.**  The  sight  of  the  man's  fix- 
tures, when  informed  of  the  sum  the  landlord  had  cliu|. 
ed  us,  was  worth  the  other  two  ponnda,and  we oooU  aot 
forbear  bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh  as  he  toM  «« vilh 
the  most  piteous  feoe  imaginable,  that  be  *  should  sri 
have  so  much  cared  if  any  one  dse  had  cheated  him,  to 
that  the  landlord  was  his  godfether  f  that  he  had  wt 
we  were  fetigued,  and  wished  not  to  be  annoyed  If  i» 
ing  the  boatman,  but  would  make  a  bargain  witkha; 
and  **that,  though  he  had  made  a  good  thing  tH^^ 
could  screw  only  three  pounds  out  of  us.**    Had  sol  m 
time  been  so  valuable,  scarcely  any  tbin^  woaUiafv 
pven  both  of  us  so  much  pleasure  as  returning  a/ihc^ 
mg  the  old  bear,  making  him  refund  the  astj,  tad 
then  handing  it  over  to  our  hoosit  faard-waAJniViidk.    j 
man. 

Our  canoe  was  a  log  one,  twenty-four  feet  ia  ka^ 
by  three  in  breadth,  so  that  with  our  baggage,  wai  dsee 
heavy  people,  ita  sides  were  within  finnr  inchsi  tf  Ae 
water.    As  we  floated  along,  numerous  &ir  daaidh,^ 
work  in  the  fields  on  the  rin^s  banks,  waved  thdr' 
black  hate  to  our  boatman,  or  gave  htn  inm 
commissions  for  ribands  and  other  finery  to  be 
ed  at  the  capttaL    Although  he  answered 
hundred  times,  yet  9till,  as  he  paddled  alongr,  then 
a  last  request,  until  we  were  so  distant  that  nofhfag 
an  indistinct  murmur  reached  our  ears.    The  deyua* 
squally,  with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  so,  nomtny  in  ^0 
of  a  respectaUe-looking  form-house  about  twenty  wm 
below  Madawaska,  we  polled  in  shore  and  landed!,  f*^ 
purpose  of  seeking  a  few  minutes*  shelter  fixMB  a  hm0f 
storm  which  was  uireatening  to  burst  over  us  i 
ly.    Upon  entering  the  house  we  found  half  a 
and  women  most  earnestly  engaged  in  diseosamg  a 
stantial  dinner,  and  drinking  tea  at  the  sine  time,     Ttr 
whole  part^  were  crowded  round  a  little 
there  was  just  sufficient  space  for  theia  to 
elbows  in,  wliile  a  rear  rank,  or  a  cerps 
formed  of  ten  or  twelve  hungry-looking  jv<y. 
whose  countenances  expressed  the  greiAiW"**!  *■*  •* 
called  into  action.    Although  we  took  ««  ic»^  _^^* 
bench  festened  to  the  wall,  whh  the  uwtl  •!•*»**••  "* 
the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  us  by  any  rf^hc^y*^/* 
so  intent  were  they  upon  the  subject  befow  tiie» »  *"*' 
was  any  offer  made  about  partaking  of  their  '***'*  TJ??? 
we  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  might  '^^■•■•^^l 
supposed  to  have  no  distaste  for  the  gm  tlmy^*^^y 
upon  the  table.    At  intervals  we  beard  one  c/y* 
dressed  by  the  title  of  eaptaiiii  and  I  must  acfc^ 
though  I  had  seen  many  strange  captains  ia  As 
Statra,  I  had  never  before  been  in  the  pisscoffq^ 
libel  upon  a  militajr  rank.    The  noUe  co«BiSii*P  J^ 
a  face  as  round  and  as  red  as  the  rising  jnson,  ^""Jl?! 
gray  eyes  protruding  from  his  head  like  those  of  aWHC" 
lobster ;  a  few  white  hairs  scantily  covered  a  ^**^ 
whose  cspaciousness  would  have  puzded  Spurriieim^J; 
self,  and  his  rotundity  would  have  even  pat  old  '•'*'   « 
to  the  blush.    Oar  boatman  wishing  to  oonsuH  hi"»^y^ 
some  military  matter,  ho  waddled  down  to  tbc  w^/^ 
edge  with  w  afler  the  slKm^er  had  passed  over,  and  w^ 
down  the  law  in  the  most  direct  terms.    As  we  pfwett*- 
od  on  our  voyage,  the  boatman  informed  us  Ibat  be  esr 
ried  a  musket  in  the  captain*s  company  in  the  mifiti** 
and  had  been  called  out  on  duty  the  prooediiii^  year  ^ 
check  some  aggression  of  the  Americans ;  bat,  not  ksv- 
ing  received  any  remuneration  for  his  serrior*,  his  aip> 
tain  had  given  him  the  requisite  directions  for  ohtiiaing 
it  by  making  applicatiott  at  fVoderiotoD.   Exoopdaf  tht 
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arrifed  Irish  upon  the  Madawaska  liver,  these 
'oro  the  first  British  settlers  we  had  seen  tinco  leaving 
le  -vcteran^s  house  npon  Temiscoota  lake,  and  from  this 
secimen  we  were  almoet  justified  in  forming  bat  a  mean 
pinion  of  the  New  Bmnswickers*  hospitality. 

1*wtsntj  miles  fiuther  brought  us  to  the  Great  falls, 
rHer«  we  again  landdd,'the  portage  Commencing  at  the 
atlier  dangerous  Ticinity  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
iar<la  above  them,  the  influisnee  of  the  cataract  being 
&Ty  evident  upon  canoes  which  must  cross  the  river  to 
min  the  entrance  of  the  portage,  situated  in  a  small  eir- 
iilax  bay.  The  surface  of  the  river  is  perfi)ctly  smooth 
i\ci  unbroken  until  it  g^ns  tlie  very  edge  of  the  rock, 
irhen  it  u  precipitated  seventy  feet  in  a  sheet  of  amber- 
oloured  foam  into  a  narrow  and  rooky  channel,  not  ex- 
iccding  thirty.fi ve  in  breadth,  down  which  it  boils  and 
lubbles  for  me  space  of  half  a  mile,  and  then  expands 
nto  its  original  width  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
rards.  There  is  a  tradition,  though  seemingly  not  a 
rery  probable  one,  that  several  canoes  of  Mohawk  Indi- 
ins,  who  had  attacked  a  tribe  near  the  source  of  the 
river,  and  massacred  all,  ex.cepting  two  old  squaws,  were 
^accompanied  by  their  prisoners)  floating  down  with  the 
current  at  night,  and  were  to  a  man  ^hed  to  pieces 
over  the  fells,  of  whose  existence  they  had  not  even  the 
most  remote  idea.  The  squaws  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance perished  with  them,  not  w'nhing  to  survive  the 
destruction  of  their  tribe.  Sitting  upon  the  rough  crags 
on  the  margin  of  the  cataract,  we  made  a  late  dinner 
upon  the  last  remains  of  our  shoulder  of  mutton,  sacri- 
Reiner  the  well-picked  bone  to  the  shades  of  the  old 
squaws  and  the  Grand  falls* 

The  river  banks,  formed  of  a  hard  rock,  with  light 
covering  of  soil,  exceed  one  hundred  feet  in  height  above 
the  falls,  and  more  than  two  hundred  half  a  mile  below 
them.  The  man  who  conveys  the  boats  across  the  port- 
aee*  earns  a  good  livelihood  by  his  two-fold  occupation 
of  farmer  and  boat-carrier.  Our  canoe,  with  the  bag. 
fifage  in  it,  was  drawn  along  a  winding  road  on  a  sled?e 
by  two  oxen,  and  launched  again  into  the  water  hair  a 
mile  below  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Timber  was  for- 
meFJj  drawn  up  on  the  level  of  the  bank,  and  then 
launched  again  into  the  water  down  an  inclined  plane, 
but  this  system  was  soon  abandoned  as  too  expensive, 
and  it  is  now  allowed  to  shoot  the  fiUls,  which  in  the 
freshets  but  little  injures  it 

For  seven  or  eight  miles  the  current  carried  us  on 
with  great  velocity  over  the  •*  White  Rapids,"  the  "Black 
Rapids,**  and  a  series  of  others,  oH  sufficiently  dan^rous 
to  encounter  without  a  skilful  pilot,  and  we  landed  at 
dusk  near  a  small  log  hat,  the  first  we  saw  afler  leaving 
the  portage.    The  Imnks  had  continued  a  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  covered  with  •  a  dense  pine  forest,  but  we 
frequently  passed  groups  of  woodsmen  bivouacking  by 
their  fires  at  tlie  water*8  edjfc  afler  their  day's  labour  had 
cesuKid.    Throwing  part  of  the  bargage  over  my  shoul- 
der, 1  walked  up  to  the  hut,  through  whose  small  window 
the  bright  light  of  the  wood  fire  could  be  seen  blazing 
chfserfmlv,  and  knocking  at  the  door  walked  in,  and 
found  a  ramily  of  seven,  who  welcomed  me  most  hospi- 
tably.   My  companions  following  me,  we  joined  the  cir- 
cle, and,  afbr  enjoying  a  bowl  of  excellent  milk,  asked 
the  8cttlcr*8  history.    He  had  been  a  comrade  of  the 
veteran  upon  the  lake,  and  had  been  settled  there  at  the 
fntne  time,  when  bis  ncareat  neighbour  lived  at  twenty 
miles*  distance,     fie  had  now  one  within  six  miles,  bat 
considered  it  no  advantage,  and  would  rather  that  people 
did  not  settle  so  near  to  him,  as  he  should  then  have  no 
fear  of  quarrelling.    Part  of  his  house  had  been  washed 
away  by  the  fi^snets  dnring  the  spring  of  the  previous 
year,  and,  altliough  it  was  twenty  feet  above  tbe  level  of 
the  river,.the  water  had  stood  five  ^t  five  inches  in  his 
kitchen,  which  was  the  only  room  he  had  remaining. 
This  summer,  too,  the  bears  had  destroyed  thirteen  sheep 
and  four  hogs  of  his  stock,  but  he  had  yet  twenty, 
three  sheep  remaining,  and  two  cows.    The  <mly  neigh- 
bours, however,  he  did  not  appear,  in  any  manner,  to 


*  Owing  to  the  numerous  rapids  on  the  river  St  John, 
these  portages  or  carrying-places  are  frequent.  The 
eastern  provinces,  more  especially  New  Brunswick,  arc 
so  intersected  with  streams,  whose  sources  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  that  the  whole  countir 
may  be  travertied  by  means  of  them  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty :  and,  in  sht»rt,  the  rivers  are  the  highways  of  the 
province.  The  Grand  Temiscouta  portage  is  of  an  ex- 
traordinary  length,  being  tliirty-six  miles  over  a  moun- 
tainous country,  and  very  little  used,  except  by  easual 
traveTl.^rs,  but  some  of  the  navigable  streams  are  within 
two  miles  of  each  other,  yet  flowing  in  opposite  direc- 
ttons. 
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approve,  were  the  Americans,  whose  boundary  was 
within  five  miles.  He  said  that  he  had  been  over 
amongst  some  of  them  lately,  and  told  them  that  they 
had  better  be  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  boundary 
question  now,  for  that  New  Brunswick  had  a  governor 
who  had  just  been  most  satis&ctorily  arranging  the 
same  kind  of  a  dispute  in  the  East  Indies. 

As  the  night  was  advanced,  wishing  to  obtain  a  few 
hours*  sleep,  I  threw  my  wet  great  coat  upon  the  floor 
before  the  blazing  hearth,  as  the  roost  comfortable  berth 
I  could  select;  but  the  settier^s  wife  would  so  positively 
insist  upon  Mr.  Reid  and  myself  taking  possession  of  the 
only  bed  in  the  room,  upon  which,  she  asserted,  **  she 
had  just  placed  new  Uankets  for  our  express  comfort,*' 
that  I  was  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  relinquish  it, 
while  the  settler  and  his  son  went  out  and  sought  a  night's 
rest  amongst  the  straw  in  the  stable.  I  had  heard  Srom 
the  boatman  on  the  Madawaska  river  that  the  house  was 
not  celebrated  for  its  cleanliness,  and  a  sight  of  the  bed 
convinced  me  that  there  must  be  very  substantial  reasons 
for  its  fome  having  spread  through  hundred  miles  of 
nearly  uninhabited  country;  so  I  walked  out  of  the  house 
with  the  intention  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  thus 
avoid  giving  any  afiront  to  our  hostess,  but  the  mist  rose 
so  thidc  and  cold  from  the  water,  and  remembering  the 
story  of  the  bears,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  un&rgo 
a  night's  tortures  within  doors.  On  returning  into  the 
house,  I  found  my  friend  already  between  the  far-famed 
blankets:  the  boatman  had  taken  up  my  comfortable  po- 
sition on  the  hearth^  the  children  were  lying  upon  a  bed 
at  the  foot  of  ours,  and  the  settler*s  wife  sat  m  a  chair 
watching  the  fort  dying  embersi*  I  was  somewhat  puzzled 
-to  discover  how  IVlr.  Keid  had  contrived  to  turn  in;  for 
I  had  no  idea  of  risking  myself  otherwise  than  in  my 
clothes,  and,  after  coosiaerable  mancBUvring,  took  an  op- 
portunity, when  the  settler's  wife  tamed  her  head,  to 
spring  in,  and  strongly  intrenched  myself  up  to  tbe  c^in 
between  the  coverlid  and  upper  blanket  My  firiend  had 
taken  up  a  similar  strong  position,  and  was  almost  choked 
with  attempting  to  suK^her  his  laughter.  We  were  not 
such  old  soldiers,  however,  as  to  outmanoBUvre  the  enemy 
in  this  manner;  for  swarms  of  light  infkntry  poured  down 
upon  us  in  every  direction;  and  most  stoically  did  we 
bear  their  attacks  for  the  short  time  we  were  awake,  but 
the  fatigues  of  the  day  soon  caused  us  to  be  unconscious 
of  every  thing  that  was  passin^^.  Towards  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  some  heavy  weight  upon  my  foot,  and,  at 
first,  took  it  for  a  visit  of  the  night-mare;  but  arousing  my 
senses  a  little,  and  feeling  it  move,  I  was  convin^  it 
must  be  one  of  the  chikhmi;  so  out  of  gratitude  for  our 
accommodation  I  could  net  remove  it,  but  endured  the 
evil,  until  rising  to  depart  upon  our  voyage  I  discovered 
that  it  was  a  large  bhiok  dog  which  had  fiivoured  us  with 
his  company. 

Two  hours  brought  us  to  the  month  of  the  Aroostook 
river,  and  Stobec,  a  small  Indian  village  on  the  opposite 
bonk.  Landing  where  we  saw  a  bark  canoe  drawn  up 
on  the  beach,  we  fortunately  met  a  staff  officer,  who  had 
been  up  the  Aroostook  to  check  some  aggressions  of  the 
American  lumberers  in  the  forests  on  the  dis^ted  tern* 
tory,  and  was  now  on  his  return  to  Fredericton.  We 
proceeded  in  company  throQgh  a  fertile  and  firom  this 
time  well-inhabited  country,  with  fine  bold  scenery  at 
every  turn  of  the  stream,  and  at  night  arrived  at  Wood- 
stocK,  about  sixty  miles  bdow  the  foils  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  where  we  found  a  comfortable  little  inn, 
kept  by  an  American.  The  division  of  the  counties,  which 
had  only  lately  taken  place*  had  not  been  puUicI^  stated 
more  than  three  or  four  days,  and  Woodstock,  which  had 
formerly  been  in  the  county  of  York,  was  now  the  capital 
of  the  new  formed  county  of  Carleton.  At  present,  it  is 
but  a  small  village,  though  doubtless,  ere  many  years  have 
passed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
the  province,  being  situated  in  the  nnost  fertile  part,  and 
already  possessing  a  large  agricultural  population. .  Per- 
sons anxious  for  poets  under  government,  and  to  establish 
themselves  with  the  earliest  roundation  of  the  town,  were 
flocking  in  from  all  directions;  no  fewer  than  three  sur- 
geons and  four  attorneys  had  already  arrived,  though 
them  was  neither  fee  nor  food  for  one  of  them.  The  small 
and  formerly  quiet  village  had  already  divided  opinions 
and  clashing  interests,  and  numerous  little  jealousies  and 
bickerings  had  arisen.  It  is  a  straggling  place,  settled 
partly  upon  a  creek  near  the  river,  and  partly  upon  the 
high  ^ound  where  the  inn  was;  so  each  par^  wished  to 
establish  their  own  spot  as  the  site  of  the  capital,  and  de- 
rive tbe  advantage  of  having  the  public  buildings  there. 

The  evening  gun,  from  the  American  garrison  of 
Houlton,  only  five  miles  distant,  can  be  distinctly  heard 
at  Woodstock ;  and  as  we  were  descending  the  river  on 
tho  11th  of  September,  wo  canght  a  glimpse  of  Bfar'f  Hill, 


upon  which  the  boundary  monmn^it  has  been  erected. 
LArge  as  the  St  John's  nver  is,  it  is  rendered  utterly  un- 
navigable  by  tbe  numerous  rapids,  where,  in  many  puces, 
the  depth  does  not  exceed  three  feet.  The  beach  every 
where  was  strewed  with  fine  timber,  which  had  been  left 
by  tbe  foiling  of  the  spring  freshets,  and  which  could  not 
now  arrive  at  the  port  of  exportation  before  the  ensuing 
year,  and  flat-bottomed  provbion-boats  can  with  difficulty 
reach  Woodstock  on  tbe  third  day  fimn  Fredericton.  The 
scenery  throughout  the  St  John*s  is  of  a  superior  order 
to  the  generahty  of  that  in  America,  and  becomes  bolder 
and  more  beautiful  as  the  river  nears  the  ocean ;  but  the 
land  decreases  in  fertility  in  an  equal  ratio  every  succeed- 
ing mile  below  Woodstock.  The  foils  of  the  Pokeok  at  its 
junction  with  the  St  John's,  seen  through  a  wooded  and 
rocky  chasm,  and  an  Indian  village  with  some  fine  droop» 
ing  elms  upon  a  bold  undulating  country  a  few  miles 
lower  down,  are  exceedingly  picturesque  objects. 

With  the  exception  of  Woodstoek,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  any  settlement  which  can  come  under  the 
denomination  of  a  village  between  the  Green  river  and 
Fredericton,  a  distance  not  shcat  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  In  many  parts,  as  at  Madawaska,  a  nar- 
row riband  of  fitfms  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  St* 
John,  and  stretches  back  firom  a  quarter  to  a  mile  inland. 
Three  or  four  tribes  also  of  Indians  have  their  strange- 
looking  colleotion  of  bark-built  wig-wams  huddled  to- 
gether  upon  the  headlands  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Tobique  and  other  tributary  streams:  the  chieTs  hou»e 
is  usually  distinguished  firom  the  rest  by  having  a  flag, 
staff  alongside  dT  it,  or  the  roof  being  rather  more  ele- 
vated. The  costume  of  the  females  struck  me  as  much 
gayer  than  that  of  the  tribes  I  had  previoodhr  seenin  the 
Canadas.  Their  dress  here  was  generally  of'^lnilliant  and 
gaudy  colours,  with  their  blaok  hats  encircled  by  a  broad 
silver  band.  The  men,  who  appeared  to  subsist  chiefly 
upon  fishin|r  in  the  summer  season,  had  the  same  heavy 
and  forbidding  countenances  I  had  observed  amongst  tbe 
Seneca  and  Irroquois  tribes.  I  was  infermed,  however, 
by  officers  of  the  army,  and  agents  who  had  supermtended 
the  annual  distribution  of  presents  from  the  British  go- 
vernment to  the  tribes  upon  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron, 
that  fine  athletic  warriors  of  the  Sec  and  Fox  tribe  of  In- 
dians, with  noble  features,  used  to  attend  upon  those  oc- 
casions with  one  side  of  their  fiice  painted  sky  Uue,  and 
the  other  chequered  with  vermilion  and  bright  yellow; 
but  all  whom  I  saw  fell  very  for  short  of  the  natives  of 
Bengal  and  Pegu  both  in  stature  and  eountonance. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  day  from  our 
leaving  Quebec,  we  arrived  at  Fredericton,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  rejoiced  beyond  measure  that  our 
fotiguing  expediti<m  was  at  an  end.  The  cramping  atti- 
tude of  sitting  crouched  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  for 
sixteen  hours,  during  four  successive  days,  without  being 
able  to  change  that  position,  lest  the  heavily  laden  and 
frail  vessel  should  capsize,  was  irksome  and  overpowering 
in  the  extreme.  But  when  our  troubles  and  vexations 
were  over,  as  usual  we  laughed  heartily  at  all  our  adven- 
tures; and,  taking  it  all  m  all,  I  may  foirly  say  that  I 
enjoyed  this  journey  more  than  any  other  portion  of  my 
travels  on  the  continent  of  America.  Our  provisions  had 
been  rather  short,  and  the  bread  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
became  so  excessively  sour,  from  alternate  wet  and  expo- 
sure  to  the  sun,  that  it  was  unwholesome  as  well  as  un- 
palateaUc,  and  began  to  affect  us  seriously.  Nor  had  our 
night's  rest  been  sought  upon  couches  of  the  softest  and 
most  fleecy  down;  but,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
other  matters  were  of  trifling  moment,  and  soon  consign- 
ed to  oblivion. 
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BdUAUTV— MSFFIKD 


After  the  separation  of  New  Brunswick  from  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1785,  Colonel  Carleton  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  new  province,  and  selected  a  spot  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  where  Fredericton  now  stands,  as  the  site  of 
the  eapital.  The  situation  is  ^[ood,  being  the  head  of  tho 
tide-water  and  the  sloop  nayigation.  Though  ships  of 
large  burden  can  ascend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oromucto, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  below,  yet  merchandise  is 
usually  forwarded  firom  the  sea-port  ninety  miles  distant 
by  small  craft,  the  Falls  of  St  John,  two  miles  from  tbe 
harbour,  preventing  the  passage  of  large  vessels  except 
at  hi^h  water.  The  town  consists  of  two  principal  streets, 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  contains  about  1200 
inhabitants,  but  as  yet  has  no  regular  market  nor  foir. 
The  point  of  land  upon  which  it  is  built  is  flat  and  low, 
being  but  a  few  fbet  above  the  level  of  the  fr^hets.  A 
low  range  of  rocky  hills,  hoirever,  rises  half  a  mile  in 


rear  of  the  town,  and  uKither  ■!  ntber  k  gntlat  duUDce 
on  tha  oppoaite  side  of  llie  St.  John'*,  into  which  the 

prettyatreBmaftlwNiiSiwbstkeoiptua  iUelf:  The   ' 


latelT  aboio  FredericlQU  ia  Btodded  with  rauij 
beautiful  UUiuls  of  cnaaidarable  axtent,  which,  being  in- 
nodaled  at  cerlaia  •Biacaw,  produoe  aboadant  cropa  of 
hay,  aa  is  the  cta«  with  the  low  IbdiI  od  the  bank*;  but, 
in  Keaenit,  the  aoil  i>  cold  aod  poor. 

The  orijinal  goternmeut  boue,  a  woodeo  edifice,  waa 
barat  b;  accidaot  aoine  f«w  jeara  aince,  and  the  preaent 
•ubatastial  and  spaciom  ons  of  Gne  freBstone  was  erected 
dorinz  the  adoiinistralion  of  the  late  govoraor,  Sir  How- 
aid  UMgba.  Id  point  of  aituation  and  atyle  of  arcbi- 
tectUTB  it  Ikr  eineeda  both  that  at  Quebec  and  the  one 
oIYoik:  and,  with  the  taatafully  laid  ootpleasare-EroundB 
and  garden*,  occupiei  s  large  Uaol  of  ground  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water  above  the  town. 

The  coUego,  aitualod  at  the  baaa  of  the  hills,  ia  another 
fine  (lone  emGce,  and  in  addition  to  poeaewing  Ibe  eoof' 
nioiu  giaol  of  6000  acres  in  iu  immediate  vicinity,  baa 
10001.  per  anoora  allowed  by  the  British,  and  the  came 
•am  by  the  proiincial  govemmeuL  The  former  made 
tbMrgranton  condition  uiat  (he  province  allowed  an  equal 
■am;  bnt  of  late  jeara  the  house  of  oasemUy  have  ahown 
k  dbpoaitioa  to  withdraw  their  grant,  thgugh  that  of  the 
mother  countiy  wea  made  in  ptrntuKin.  They  contend 
that  thej  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  highly  for  the  education 
of  the  half  dni^i  young  men  who  study  tlieie  under  a 
pnaident  and  four  profeMora.  The  othei  public  buildinga 
•re  of  immd,  and  do  not  display  any  thing  either  taatejul 
or  ezpenaiTe  in  their  rtruotore.  The  officera'  barrack*, 
ibr  the  few  comfyniea  of  infantry  quartered  in  the  town, 
are  prettily  aituated  on  one  aide  of  a  aquare,  surrounded 
by  fine  trees  and  the  intervening  space  laid  with  grass, 
where  the  eicellenl  band  of  tl>e  34lh  regiment  attracted 
a  crowd  of  audilora  during  the  fine  evenings  of  September. 

Many  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  Ihc  royalisls  of  the 
American  revolution,  wbo  settled  iu  New  lirunswick  aAor 
tbe  turleiture  of  their  property  in  the  States,  and  serentl 
of  tliem  still  hold  high  official  eiluationa.  But,  aa  in  the 
"        •       -•  f  blunt  manner  and  independent  spirit 

n  the  United 

IB  mighty  in- 
orckseper;  a 
rs,  and  spurts 
proudly  as  a 
■d  irom  Eng- 
■  shoe  to  her 
«  of  the  lady 
I  the  parlour. 


A  RDBATTKBIf '8  PITBLOUGH. 

iiig  tarma  on  tha  banks  of  the  St  Ji^n'a,  near  Wood. 
Block  J  but  1  could  scarcely  imagine  that  persons  who  Ind 
""to  mix  in  the  gay  scene*  of  a  college 
the  higher  walks  of  sociely  in  England, 
would  ever  be  happy  or  contented  in  a  oomparalive  wil- 
derness, where  Ihey  muit  be  aolely  dependent  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  their  time,  devoid  of  Bicitemint,  Diosl 
hang  heavily  on  Iheir  handa.  From  what  little  I  saw  of 
the  vast  weatem  coatinent,  I  shoold  say  it  was  do  oodb- 
(ry  for  a  mere  gsitleman,  who  retained  a  fondneaa  tbr 
hunting  and  shooting,  but  rather  lor  ardfieera  and  &iniara, 
whose  prcTion*  habile  enabled  them  to  put  their  own 
shoulder*  to  the  wheeL  Of  Ihc  natives  of  Oreat  Britain 
the  lower  order*  of  the  Scots  are  usually  coniidered  the 
best  tetllers,  having  been  more  accoslomed  to  priiatiens 
and  hardships  than  their  English  neiglibonn,  who,  though 
not  so  addictod  lo  epirltBOUa  llqnora,  are  a  wane  clas*  of 
aettlers,  and  more  dinatiafied  with  tbe  change  they  baTe 
mads,  than  tbe  Irish.  The  Lowlandera  again  are  even  a 
better  deacriptionof  seltlers  than  their  Hi^dand  brethren, 
who,  like  the  FrEDCb,  salJsGed  with  a  msre  eiial 
little  about  the  improvement  of  their  &rm*. 

Until  tlio  arrival  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  tbe  preaent 
governor,  no  part  of  the  world  oonid  have  poaaeaed  si  ' 
uid  such    bul  roads.     Since  hia  arrival,  howsver. 

Royal  Road"  has  been  imrTeyed,  and  several  milea  of 
it  are  already  completed;  the  intention  being  to  extend  it 
Iho  opposite  Bi<te  of  the  river  to  the  Grand  Falls.  By 
■  course  of  the  stream  the  distance  ia  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles,  which  will  be  shortened  forty  miiea  by  the 
new  road,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  tend  to  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  interior  of  the  coonlry,  by  throw- 
ing opoo  a  mercantile  line  cd'  commnni cation,  but  in  time 
will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  as  a  military 
Quebec,  with  the  broad  stream  of  the  St.  John's, 


r  asBcmUy  ia 
spors,  the  re- 
liich  the  pro- 
acquit  them 
innoy  you  in 
mintjuUps. 

in  personal 
be  peassntry 
^any  nation.  They  are  alike  insensible  to  heat  and  cold, 
and,  with  a  stock  of  salt  pork  and  rum,  remain  in  T 
wooids  without  quitting  them  for  months,  employed 
their  hardy  occupation  of  felling  (iniber.  Tbe  provii 
will  doubtless  improve  rapidly.  The  timber  trade,  which 
has  so  Iraig  employed  the  energies  of  (he  inhabitants,  is 
already  beginning  to  fail  in  some  parts,  and  agriculture 
wiU  be  nmre  attended  (o.  The  farmers  have  ever  been  in 
the  habit  of  paying  their  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
too  into  tbe  crown-land  office  for  a  licenao  to  lumber 
during  tbe  winter  months,  entirely  neglecting  their  brms 
for  a  puriuil  which  would  bring  (hem  a  tittle  more  ready 
money.  Owing  (o  tliis  ruinous  systom,  the  ~"  *"  ~ 
Ibund  its  wav  into  tbe  United  Stales  for  the  p 
flour  and  pork,  while  a  system  of  barter  has  been  ea(BbliBh. 
ed  between  theinbabilantsof  the  interior  of  (ho  province, 
the  labourer  receiviog  so  many  bushels  of  wheat  lor  his 
work,  and  tiie  whiskey  dealer  bartoiing  with  the  butcher 

The  population  of  the  province,  including  the  scattered 
AcadianB  and  original  French  settlers,  wlu  posBoss  c 
slderablc  tracts  of  land  upon  the  eastern  cosat,  docs 
at  preseot  exceed  100,000,  though  it  is  now  rapidly 
creaaing.    Many  emigrants  of  ahiglily  respectable  class, 
and  men  of  good  ciiucalion,  were  condnually  arriving 
during  my  stay  at  Fredoridon.   They  inlendnl  puicbas- 


march  unpanlleled  in  tbe  nuls  of  &i|U  U*st, 
and  only  equalled  by  Ihat  of  tbe  Ranui  ctnfun  u 
1813,  throogh  tbe  eitennve  lOKti  to  Un  Cinalu  it  ik 
deplbofaserare  winler.  No  tnratis  ever  bihinJ  tiM 
in  the  field,  and  the  corps  was  nesity  muUMtdU^ 
storming  of  Fort  Erie.  Hsny  Aroetican  kUIi  Id  [b 
prorinee,  and  are  always  the  moatenterfriiiDgudngB^ 
■Baking  men  j  many  too  are  prenMed  a»iinil»ii^  )f  a 
oMh  of  aUwianee.  or  *ome  UDu]arfi)na,abctlbihi 
requires  to  be  taken  in  a  prateataat  dmnii;  ui1,Ihb 
conaideTed  as  atiens,  they  pay  t  Sne  sf  tUi^  Adiii|ii 
lion  of  perfimning  militia  doty. 

aiAPTERXlIII. 


oast  have  been  oceupisd  many  years,  and  the  occupation 

if  Ihoee  upon  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers  f  " 

Iliey  are  generally  of  a  narrow  frontage,  so  that 

cnpant  may  command  water  navigation  j  but  some  extend 

to  Iho  rear  a*  much  as  live  or  six  milesi  and  Ibe  seoond 

and  third  occnpationa  from  (he  river  are  even  now  filling. 

The  best  crown  lands  aro  at  this  Lme  selling  at  three 

i  the  general  average  of  crops  ia  about  eigl " 

'beat  per  acre.    The  winter  being  of  To 

duration  than  elsewhere,  winter  wheat  is  not  sown; 

.1,  iiowever,  yields  the  finest  potatees  in  North  Ame 

lich  give  the  name  of  Bluo-noacs  to  tbe  New  Bi 

ckers.  Iron  the  smajl  eyca  or  excrescences  with  which 

ly  ore  covered,  and  ther  are  exported  to  tbe  United 

Slates  in  vaat  quantities.   The  province  as  yet  (ovring  lo 

IB  denae  forest)  has  bean  very  imperfectly  explored,  but 

is  known  to  abound  with  coal,  slate,  freestone,  and  gra- 

ite;  it  alao  produce*  some  small  quanlilies  of  various 

"es.    Its  climate  is  dry  and  particularly  beallhy.  except. 

ig  ohont  the  coaatof  the  Bayof  Fundy,  where,  IVam  tiie 

continued  foga,  Ihe  inhabitants  are  aaid  to  be  liable  lo  pul- 

lonary  complainta. 

Durmg  my  ten  dava'  residence  at  Frederidon  I  had  the 
leasnre  of  meeting  Mr.  Audubon,  tlie  oelebraled  omitho- 
igist,  who,  with  hi*  son*,  was  searching  for  additions  to 
his  laborious  undertaking. 

The  militia  were  called  out  for  three  day*'  truning, 
and  the  battalion  which  issembled  at  Frodericton  lOw 
strong,  was  composed  of  fine  athletic  men.  Only  300  of 
(hem  were  armed,  and  about  the  same  number  had  cloth- 
ing and  accoulrements-  There  wa*  also  an  Afilcan  com. 


proud  of  their  occupntion,  not  being  exemi^ed,  as  in 
United  States,  from  tbe  performance  of  military  duty. 
The  province  couid,  in  case  of  emergency,  furnish  30,000 
men,  (but,  unfortonately,  there  are  neither  arma  nor  cloth. 
ingfcr  one  tenth  of  that  number,)  and  ali  troops  ofyco. 
manrycavalry.  The  Ffedericlon  troop  made  an  exceeding. 
neat  and  clean  appearance,  being  well  clothed  and  part- 
^  aimed;  and  in  active  service,  in  such  a  country  as  New 
Bmnswick,  would  prove  of  very  essential  ulilily.  In  case 
of  immediate  aggression  from  their  neighbours,  the  pro- 
vince must  for  some  time  be  entrusted  to  tbcir  care  alone, 
(here  being  only  six  weak  companies  of  regiilar  infantry 
-hrco  distant  detachments,  witli  a  frontier  of  300  miles 
ixteni,  and  a  province  of  23,000  square  miles  in  charge, 
lie  the  Americans  have  two  garrisons  ctoee  upon  Uie 
boundary  line  (at  Eostport  and  Houllon,)  and  an  excellent 
military  rosd  nearly  completed  lo  Boston.  The  New 
Urunawichers  have  already  given  ample  proof  (hat  they 
arc  well  qualified  as  soldiers  to  undergo  any  hardships 
and  privations-    During  the  last  American  war  the  lOlth 

regiincnt  wm  entirely  niaed  in.  thi*  ptovinee,  and  made 


Sd  of  September  I  embarked  in  tmliUiii- 

npony  wi^b  CB[ilaiii  C.  anoldBornttoi 

whom  1  was  so  fortunate  as  Id  £ud  stalittKililTiidiK 

loti.and  who  kindly  ofi*ered  lo  accomjnnjiDeaiiitM 

tour  through  theprovinceof  NovaBcolis-    Wf  psnt 

'   '  "le  bsauliful  river  St.  John  [vbcli  riceida 

I  being  discovered  by  De  MooU  gsihtMt 

of  June,  1604,  the  dsy  of  St.  John  Iht  Bi[<i>;;id 

tbirty  miles  below  Frederictori  psssed  tbe  eiDlxwlsi 

ofa  small  rivulet,  which  form*  an  ouiitt  to  the  Mn 

of  the  Grand  lake  and  its  numerous  UlbaUr;  Wtw 

After  crossing  (he  mouth  of  (ha  KenebeWis  Dn 

d  entering   Grand   Bay,  which  is  inlenpincdid 

imerons  islandH,  we  were  enveloped  iaailenie((,ai 

landing  a  few  mile*  farther,  at  Ihe  Indian  lilbpiM 

above  Ihe  falls,  proceeded  on  faot  iota  tbt  l«i  ifi 

John.    For  three  days  it  had  been  obscured  bflbt.'t' 

with  ua  sll  had  been  sunshine  and  hal,  i^Mifwa 

lending  more  ihan  ten  miles  np  tlie  river.   Skiji'i 

-■   ■  day  we  saw  nothing  of  Iho  town  beyailkmi- 

u  of  (he  pavement,  or  the  steps  up  lahi«< 

luuses;  bul  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  •li«i»»'' 

9  we  were  groping  our  way  IbrauglJ  iIH' 

^h  of  tlie  barracks  and  thoroughly  dreuA 

pclled  Ihe  fog,  so  that  the  foUowmg  menuifl" 

rose  bright  and  clear. 

The  town  contabiny  nearly  ll.ODO  inbibnul 
buill  upon  a  rocky  and  irregular  pramanloi}.  iir** 
the  harbour  and  the  river  which  here  empliw  il'" 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  principal  slrceli  irebr 
paved,  and  neatly  laid  out,  with  eicelleiit  ptiiii 
inga,  and  some  elegant  stone  public  edificn, 
poralion  in  a  most  spirited  manner  are  li;ii>{< 
lunia  of  money  in  beautifying  and  lovelliag  iheM 
.hough  much  totheiueonveniencgafpriiLleiiK'" 
vhoae  houses  at  the  boUom  of  sODia  hillibir 
blocked  up  by  these  impiovemenla  lo  (hciitioi 
tlisl  a  passer  by  may  peep  into  the  fint  h 
ry.     On  tbe  summit  ofUie  hill  again  SO  failcf"', 

:i  have  been  cut  away,-       '       -     -"- ^^ 

high,  and  allowing  th( 
save  sky  and  llio  occaa 
barracks,  a  fine  extensive  range 
small  batteriea  overlooking  the  saa  u"' °'*T 
Ihe  entrance  lo  th*  harbour,  occupy  a  f*^ 
pleasant  BitI]ali<Hi  in  front  of  Iho  taco.sto""" 
weather  Ihe  opposite  coaal  of  Nova  Scalii ""  ■" 
across  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  .   , 

Everything  about  Sl.  John's  prwenWl  »""■ 
flguriahing  place,  and  numerous  vessefa  "'"fTjl 
stocks  in  theupper  pan  of  the  bay,  where  t"'*"T 
(o  (hsheigbloraOfaet.  In  point  of  cwoiDcre^ "»• 
ance  it  is  the  capital  of  New  Bronewick.  itJ JJI^ 
of  400  square-rigged  vessels  enter  ifia  port  «»^ 
porting  more  than  100,000  tons  of  squsre  !"■••' 
Mil  amichi  more  than  300  voaaels  sail  wilh  «'"''?s 
qusnlily  of  limber  Ihan  from  St.  JiJui'i;i''"".|j 
Andrew's,  which  ranks  aa  Ihe  Ihird  ■u-poff.  "V 
lo  170  vessels  wiih  25.000  Ions  of  limbsr.  J'^^ 
these  there  are  several  minor  P<'^'"'[^, 
lole  collectively  eboul  11,000  seaman  in'm^^ 
)  trade  of  the  provinoa.  It  appears  by  '*fr^ 
the  year,  1834,  when  the  trade  wmu'I^J^ 
.n  at  present,  tliat  334,260  tons  ofsquanf"?^ 
Biporled  from  Ibe  vaiious  sea-porls  «ichW««'|J 
lalhwood.  and  deals.  SL  John's  po*s«a««  w*^ 
lumbering  trade  from  lbs  western  eoasl  °f ']°",^ 
and,  (be  duties  upon  F.ngliah  imporUtioni  ("^'(^ 
than  at  Halifax,  it  absorb*  much  of  lh«  tn*  "J 
would  otherwise  «»«  W  lUt  city.  IT.'' JiJ^^ 
joining  province  of  Nova  Seotia,  onder  di»«i^ 
lions,  might  have  been  si  ill  greater  nuiwns'*', 
seamen  tlan  (hey  are  ;  Iheir  intor«l»  npo"  ""^^ 
casiooa  have  been  neglected  by  llwmolbww""'^' 


.fofaloflyta*!  Ik 
lofbuildiaf.wM' 
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conrersation  as  "Aye,  lhe«o  barrens  are  Tery  dreary,  but 
yoa  will  soon  come  to  the  settlement : — now  there's  a 
pretty  intervale — this  is  a  poor  territory.** 

Near  the  village  of  Ailsby  we  passed  in  sight  of  Cler- 
mont,  the  pretty  country  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  a  lew  miles  further  entered  the  Cariboo  Swamps. 
It  is  the  source  of  two  nvcrs,  the  Annapolis  and  Com- 
wallis,  which  rise  within  a  few  paces  of  each  other  by  tbe^ 
road  side,  and  flow  to  the  ocean  in  opposite  directions, 
one  emptying  itself  into  the  Basin  of  Minas  and  the  other 
into  the  Basm  of  Digby.  It  was  formerly  a  favourite 
hunting  ground  of  the  Indians,  but  few  of  the  animals 
from  which  its  name  is  derived  are  now  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  country. 

£very  one  forms  some  ideas  of  a  place  before  he  visits 
it,  and  mine  were  fhUy  realised  throughout  this  day's  jotir- 
ney.  Ailer  leaving  the  swamp  we  entered  dense  forests 
of  pine,  unvaried  by  a  solitary  habitation  for  many  miles, 
and  the  few  small  clearings  were  plentifuliy  covered  with 
Nova  Scotian  idieep,  alias  large  blaok  stones;  but  at 
Kentville,  where  we  passed  the  night,  the  country  as- 
sumed a  more  fertile  appearance,  and  our  road  continued 
within  si^ht  of  the  large  prairie  and  rich  dikes  of  Corn- 
wallis  and  Horton.  A  long  rango  of  hills,  firom  1000  to 
1200  feet  in  height,  commence  just  beyond  the  vilbge  of 
Gaspereaux,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  poor  descrip- 
tion of  herring  which  run  up  a  small  stream  in  shoals 
during  the  spring,  and  are  caught  in  such  VMSt  quanti- 
ties that  the  fishermen  frequency  allow  the  poor  peopl* 
to  take  them  away  gratis.  They  also  form  a  consider- 
able article  of  trade  with  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The 
rivulet  winds  up  rather  a  pretty  and  fertile  valley,  twelve 
miles  in  length,  between  the  village  and  the  mountalbis, 
and  has  its  source  from  a  lake  at  the  head.  The  view  of 
Cape  Blomidon,  or  Blow-me-down  (as  it  is  new  signifi- 
cantly called,  from  the  heavy  gusts  of  \^  ind  which  pre- 
vail off  its  bluff  point,)  with  the  basin  of  Minas  and  the 
opposite  shore,  is  a  fine  and  extensive  one  when  taken 
from  tlie  high  part  of  the  Horton  Mountains,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  For  the  first  time  in  America,  I  saw  a 
drag-chain  used  in  their  detcent,  but  the  road  was  excel- 
lent ;  and  though  closely  packed  with  eight  people  inside, 
and  only  two  seats,  we  travelled  the  ten  miles  in  an  hour 
and  ten  minutes. 

Making  a  circuitous  route  of  six  miles  in  twenty,  we 
crossed  the  Avon,  about  ISO  yards  wide,  and  arrived  at 
Windsor  to  breakfast  If  a  bridge  were  constrnctod  across 
the  river  at  this  town  many  miles  of  mountainous  coun- 
try would  bo  avoided.  We  were  informed  that  one  was 
in  meditation  some  years  since,  and  that  the  abutments 
of  it  were  actually  commenced,  but  the  work  was  aban- 
doned for  some  unknown  reason.  A  long  wooden  pile 
of  building,  with  a  flat  roof,  occupies  an  eminence  one 
mile  from  the  town,  with  twenty-fivo  windows  in  each 
story,  which,  consequently,  might  be  reasonably  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  cotton  mUl ;  but,  not  being  in  the  vicinity  of 
any  water,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  bar- 
rack i  my  loquacious  neighbour  however  set  me  to  rights 
by  informing  me  that  it  was  the  college.  It  certainly 
exhibits  a  strange  arcliitecturftl  taste,  though  quite  a  mo- 


l»y  the  treaty  of  1703,  granted  to  the  United  States  par- 
t^icipatioo  in  tlie  fislieries,  and  a  general  permission  to 
Lake  fish  at  the  distance  oif  a  cannon-shot  from  the  coast, 
n^his  permission  has  been  much  abused  by  their  fre- 
quently running  in-shore  at  night,  entering  the  bays  to 
Bel  their  nets,  in  many  instances  fiNrcibly  preventing  the 
Sritish  fishermen  from  carrying  on  the  fishery,  and  de- 
stroying the  fish  by  throwing  Uie  ofial  overboard,  while 
t,he   |»ruvincialist8  carry  it  aishore.    These  rights  they 
forfeited  by  the  war  of  1812,  but  the  renewal  of  them  at 
Ulie  pejice  was  strangely  permitted,  with  the  most  inju- 
rious efifects  to  the  colonies.  ^ 
The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  for  an  extent 
of  some  miles  up  the  river,  is  such  a  mass  of  rock,  covered 
only  here  and  there  with  stunted  pine,  as  almost  to  deter 
any  emigrants  from  penetrating  into  the  interior,  or  at 
least  to  give  them  a  very  poor  ojnnion  of  their  adopted 
country.  The  only  richer  fertile  tract  I  saw,  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  about  a  mile  in  width,  running  between  two 
ridges  of  rocks  away  from  the.  bay,  and  which  had  been 
reclaimed  firom  tlie  bed  of  a  river  or  large  inlet  By  some 
p^ple  it  is  imagined  to  be  the  course  of  the  St.  John's 
piffevioas  to  its  bursting  through  the  ridge  of  rocks  which 
create  the  falls.    The  opening  through  which  that  river 
passes  is  In  the  narrowest  i»rt  called  the  **  split  rock,*' 
KQd  not  mere  than  40  ^ards  in  width ;  a  ouarter  of  a  mile 
higher  up  the  stream  is  a  steond  pass,  nrom  150  to  200 
yards  wide,  above  which  the  river  expands  into  a  capacious 
l>ay.    The  great  rush  of  the  tide  is  such,  and  it  rises  so 
rapidly,  that  the  water  at  the  flood  is  some  feet  higher 
below  the  split  rook  than  above  it,  and  renders  it  impass- 
ible, except  at  high  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  same 
fall  is  formed  at  the  ebb  tide,  when  it  is  again  passable 
for  the  same  time  at  low  water.    Boats  frequently  ven- 
ture too  far,  not  aware  of  the  time  of  tide,  and  are  lost  in 
the  whirlpools  and  eddies ;  one,  containing  three  men,  had 
been  lost  the  day  before  we  visited  them,  the  most  power- 
ful  swimmer  not  being  able  to  gain  the  shore.    The 
noise  firom  them  can  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance 
oF  some  miles,  and  the  harbour,  a  mile  below  them,  is 
covered  with  floating  froth  a  foot  in  thickness.    A  few 
years  since  an  engineer  officer  proposed  undermining  or 
blasting  the  rocks,  which  vary  from  50  to  100  feet  in 
height,  and  thus  opening  a  passage  for  the  free  admission 
or  uie  tide ;  but  the  project  was  opposed  by  the  landhold- 
:  ers  some  miles  above  the  town,  who  represented  that  the 
river  would  thus  be  drained  and  rendered  too  shallow  for 
navigation. 

Leaving  St  John's  in  a  steamer  on  the  24th,  with  the 
sea  08  smooth  as  a  lake,  but  the  vessel  rolling  heavily, 
vre  passed  out  of  the  beautiful  harbour  by  Partridge 
Island  (the  quarantine  station  at  the  entrance,  which, 
being  high  and  rocky,  is  an  excellcut  breakwater  and  shel- 
ter to  the  harbour  in  easterly  gales,)  and  steered  for  the 
Nova  Scotian  coast,  forty  miles  distant  The  lofly  heights 
in  the  rear  of  the  city,  the  various  Martello  towers  and 
lighthouses  on  Partridge  Island  and  the  headlands,  the 
batteries  and  barracks  rising  upon  a  gentle  acclirity  from 
the  harbour,  vrith  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Howe  frowning 
from  a  rocky  precipice  over  the  city,  which  is  built  upon 
several  eminences,  form  a  picturesque  scene  when  viewed 
fi-om  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

In  five  hours  wc  entered  the  strait  of  Annapolis  (or 
Pigby,  as  it  is  frequently  called,)  which  is  about  a  third  of 
a  mile  in  width,  with  high  lands  from  500  to  600  feet  in 
height  upon  either  shore.  A  violent  tide  rushing^  through 
it  into  the  bay  of  Fundy  renders  it  next  to  an  impossibi- 
lity fer  a  vessel  to  beat  against  a  head  wind  into  the  basin 
of  Di^by,  one  of  the  finest  summer  harbours  on  the 
American  continent,  and  in  which  Uie  whole  Briti^  navy 
might  ride  with  safbt^.  Were  batteries  thrown  up  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait,  the  passage  would  be  rendered 
uttej;Iy  impracticable  at  any  time.  In  winter,  however,  it 
is  rendered  unsafe  from  the  vast  quantities  of  ice  whioh 
drift  down  from  the  Annapolis  River.  Several  wigwams 
were  erected  upon  the  sandy  beach  by  the  Indians,  who, 
with  their  rifles,  assemble  throughout  the  summer  fer  the 
purpose  of  shooting  porpoises  in  the  basin;  and,  by  afler- 
wards  disposing  of  the  oil  which  they  extract,theY  manage 
to  make  a  tolerable  livelihood.  We  saw  several  piddling 
about  in  their  canoes,  who  appeared  very  expert,  and  were 
informed  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  kill  at  a 
single  shot  The  basin  is  also  celebrated  for  its  chickens 
L  (a  species  of  herring;)  but  of  late  years  their  number  has 
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considerably  decreased,  owing  to  the  numerous  wears, 
whioh  destroyed  the  youuf  fish.  The  email  town  of 
Digby,  which  owed  its  origm  to  the  fisheries,  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  light  gravelly  soil  at  the  water's  odj?e,  about 
three  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  strait  After  pass- 
ing an  hour  or  two  there,  we  pursued  our  course  up  the 
basin,  which  for  its  whole  extent  is  divided  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  by  only  a  narrow  chain  of  hills,  between  whose 
base  and  the  margin  of  the  basin  there  is  a  strip  of  about 
a  mile  in  breadth  of  well  populated  and  cultivated  land. 
Near  tlie  head  of  the  basin,  at  the  influx  of  the  Moose 
River,  are  the  remains  of  an  iron  foundry  which  was  com- 
menced in  1825,  by  tlie  Annapolis  Mining  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  one  hundred  shares  of  100/.  each,  and  afler- 
wards  increased  to  double  tlio  amount,  but  failed  through 
improper  management,  and  is  now  mortgaged  for  a  tri- 
fling sum.  There  was  a  fine  field  <^n  for  their  undertak- 
ing, nearly  all  the  minerals  throughout  the  country  being 
reserved  by  the  Crown,  and  granted  for  sixty  years  by  the 
late  Duke  of  York  to  Messrs.  RundoU  and  Bridge,  who 
have  only  opened  some  coal  mines  at  Pictou  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  province. 

We  arrived  at  Annapolis,  situated  ten  or  twohre  miles 
up  the  river  of  the  same  name,  early  in  the  afternoon. 
'Phough  fermerly  a  town  of  so  much  note,  it  has  now 
dwindled  down  ijito  a  place  of  inconsiderable  importance, 
not  containing  more  than  1300  inhabihmts.  From  the 
year  1712^  w^n  Nova  Scotia  was  ceded  finally  tp  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (which  took  place  two 
years  after  the  conquest  of  the  conntqr  b^  General  Nichol- 
son with  the  forces  of  Queen  Anne,)  until  1749,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  prorince,  but  in  that  year  the  seat  of  govern- 
moit  was  transferred  .to  Halifax.  From  the  first  explor- 
ation  of  the  country  in  1603  by  De  Monts,  who  built 
a  fort  there  and  named  it  Port  Royal,  until  1713,  it 
changed  masters  eight  times,  having  been  restored  to 
France  by  treaty  every  successive  time  it  was  taken  by  the 
Rnglish.  The  old  fert  is  yet  ext^t  upon  a  point  of  land 
fermed  immediately  below  the  town,  by  the  iunction  of  a 
small  stream  with  tlie  Annapolis  river,  and  is  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  infantry  from  Halifax.  An  old  block- 
house, and  a  square  brick  building  within  the  ramparts, 
bear  such  outward  signs  of  antiqmty  that  one  might  al- 
most imagine  them  to  be  coeval  with  the  original  French 
settlers.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  runs  in  one 
street,  parallel  with  the  river  above  the  fort ;  but  to  the 
eastward  of  it  on  the  land  8ide,ihcre  is  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  neat  private  residences  for  nearly  a  mile,  all  of 
which  have  gardens  prettily  laid  out  and  even  quickset 
hedges.  These  last  immediately  attracted  our  attention, 
being  the  first  I  had  seen  in  North  America,-  though,  at 
this  time,  1  had  travelled  3500  miles  in  it.  The  ordiards 
are  extensive  and  numerouF,  much  cider  being  made  in 
this  part  of  the  province,  and  I  could  have  fancied  myself 
in  an  English  village,  liad  it  not  been  fer  the  negroes 
with  whom  the  street  swarmed,  and  whom  I  should 
never  had  expected  to  seo  in  such  numbers  so  far  to  the 
north. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25lh  of  September  we  left  Anna- 
polis, pursuing  our  journey  to  Bridgetown,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  distant,  where  wocrossod  to  the  right  bank  ofldem  building,  the  institution  having  been  founded  only 


the  river  and  followed  its  course  over  a  poor  and  exceed 
ingly  light  soil.  The  township  of  Ailsby,  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  produces  only  a  crop  of  rye  and  Indian  com  in 
throe  or  four  years,  and  tlien  lies  by  fer  pasture  for  a 
length  of  time. 

The  day  vms  stormy,  with  heavy  rains,  and  the  c6ach 
only  a  sccond-hftnd  American  one,  with  **  Western  Mail, 
New  York,  and  Hoboken,"  upon  the  doors;  neither  was 
it  water-proof,  the  canvass  curtains  banging  down  in  long 
shreds,  and  flapping  to  and  fro  with  the  wind.  The  horses 
too  were  poor  specimens  of  the  Nova  Scotian  steeds,  three 
out  of  the  feur  being  lame;  the  coachman  however  was 
perhaps  one  shade  more  professional  in  his  appearance 
than  those  in  the  States.  I  attempted  to  kill  time  by 
reading  Bulwer*s  Eugene  Aram,  but  was  incessantly  in- 
terrupted,  when  devouring  on6  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters,  by  a  prosing  little  woman  eighty  years  of  age, 
with  snow-white  hair,  rosy  cheeks,  bright  black  eyes, 
and  a  sot  of  teeth  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a 
Brahmin,  fflie  was  the  very  picture  of  good  h^th,  but 
most  unfortunately  my  neighbour,  and  apparently  took  a 
great  fancy  to  mc,  as  the  full  benefit  of^  her  colloquial 
powers  was  bestowed  upon  mo  in  some  sueh  intere^g 


thirty  yeArs.  At  this  time  there  were  twenty-one  stu- 
dents, who  are  eligible  at  the  early  age  of  feurteen,  on 
account  of  young  men  entering  upon  business  so  early 
in  life.  They  are  required  to  wear  the  cap  and  gown, 
but  little  attention  appears  to  be  paid  in  this  respect  to 
the  rules  of  the  college.  I  saw  some  very  usacademi- 
cally^resed  young  men  in  green  shooting  jackets,  stand- 
ing at  the  hotel  door,  smoking  cigars,  and  surveying  each 
passenger  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  coach.  The  only 
mark  of  schdastic  garb  they  wore  was  the  square  cap  ana 
tassel ;  and  one  of  them  crossed  the  street  with  his  gown 
folded  up  and  carried  under  one  arm  and  a  large  stick 
under  the  other.  The  qualifications  of  the  presicfent  arc, 
that  he  must  have  taken  a  degree  either  of  M.  A.  or 
Bachelor  in  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin^ 
There  are  twelve  divinity  scholarships  attached  to  the 
college  by  the  Society  for  Propogoting  the  Gospel  in  Fo- 
reign parts,  each  scholar  enjoying  30/.  per  annum  for 
seven  years.  The  object  being  that  people  may  be  in- 
duced to  educate  their  children  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England,  there  are  also  four  scholarships  of  20/. 
tenable  only  for  four  years.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon 
which  the  college  is  erected  m  a  large  substantial  stone 
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building,  used  as  a  preparatory  acad^m  j.  It  was  built  at 
an  expense  of  6OOOI.  and  has  also  twelve  divinity  scholar- 
ships of  30/.  attached  to  it,  which  are  held  either  fur  seven 
years  or  until  matriculation,  and,  as  well  as  those  at  the 
college,  are  nominated  by  the  bishop  and  appointed  by 
the  society. 

Windsor,  equally  with  every  NovaScotian  town  which 
I  visited,  impressed  me  favourably  with  the  province. 
The  streets  are  clean,  and  the  houses  have  a  respectable 
and  pleasing  appearance,  superior  to  the  Canadian  villages. 
The  town  is  situated  upon  the  margin  of  the  Avon,  where 
it  is  1100  feet  broad,  and  is  the  great  port  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  gypsum,  of  which  nearly  100,000  tons  are  carried 
annually  to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  farming; 
but  it  is  very  little  used  in  the  province  as  a  manure,  either 
not  suiting  the  soil,  or  being  improperly  applied.  The 
whole  face  of  the  surrounding  country  is  scarred  with 
quarries,  and  the  loRy  banks  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  a  few 
miles  distant,  are  composed  of  the  same  mineral,  and  are 
nearly  as  white  as  the  clifis  of  Dover.  It  does  not  lie  in 
a  compact  body,  but  is  intermixed  with  red  and  blue  clay. 
After  exportation,  it  is  ground  6ne  in  a  mill  and  scattered 
over  the  land  by  the  hand  in  about  the  proportion  of  five 
bushels  to  the  acre,  answering  well  upon  a  diy  sandy  soil, 
and  showing  a  dark  mark  upon  the  grass,  which  springs 
up  in  the  parts  where  it  has  been  scattered.  It  is  abo 
said  to  prevent  that  bane  of  the  farmer,  the  rust  in  the 
wheat,  which  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  thick 
fogs  of  Nova  Scotia.  When  we  arrived  at  Wmdsor  and 
walked  to  the  piers,  where  the  veseeb  were  loading  with 
gypsum,  the  beid  of  the  river  bad  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance. As  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  only  a  thick  bed  of 
yellow  mud  was  visible,  and  the  keels  of  the  vessels  were 
40  feet  above  the  level  of  a  small  fresh-water  brook,  which 
flowed  in  a  narrow  gully  through  it.  The  height  of  the 
iide  increases  in  an  unaccountable  manner  as  it  approaches 
the  N.  EL  along  the  whole  coast  of  North  America.  At 
New  York  common  flood  does  not  average  more  than  five 
or  six  feet :  at  St  John*s  it  is  from  20  to  25,  at  Windsor 
ab«ut  35,  and  increasing  in  rapidity  as  the  basin  becomes 
narrower,  it  rises  near  Fort  Cumberland  and  Truro  to 
the  astonishing  height  of  75  feet  in  the  spring  tides.  The 
captain  of  a  vessel  assured  me  that  ho  had  cast  anchor 
in  twelve  fathoms*  water  in  Chignecto  Basin,,  and  had 
walked  round  his  crafl  at  low  ebb. 

The  crops  throughout  our  journey  appeared  in  a  most 
deplorable  state ;  in  many  parts  they  were  yet  green, 
though  it  was  now  the  26th  of  September,  and  some  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  frost,  which  had  been  capricious 
in  the  extreme :  one  field  was  nrobably  quite  destroyed,  and 
the  &rmer  at  work  cutting  it  for  winter  fodder,  while  the 
next  waayet  in  a  flourishing  state.  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  spring,  and  the  early  September  frosts,  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  farmer^s  yearly  labours  would  receive 
but  a  poor  return.  Winter  wheat  is  not  sown  in  conse- 
quence of  being  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  at 
spring  by  the  eflfects  of  the  severe  frosts  in  winter,  and 
spring  wheat  is  raised  with  difficulty  in  some  parts  of  the 
province.  The  crops  in  good  upland  vary  from  16  to  25 
bushels.  The  other  grains,  however,  grow  well,  oats 
yielding  25,  rye  16,  and  barley  20  bushels.  Indian  com 
produces  from  25  to  30  bushels,  but  it  requires  long  heat, 
and  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  too  treacherous  to  be 
trusted  long  with  impunity ;  this  year  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  above  two  crops  which  promised  to  repay  the 
farmer.  The  land  is  adinirably  cilculated  for  potatoes,  an 
average  produce  being  200  bushels  per  acre;  and  the  ro- 
tation of  crops,  after  breaking  up  the  green  sward,  is  to 
commence  with  oats,  followed  by  potatoes  the  second  and 
wheat  tlie  third  year,  when  again  potatoes,  then  wheat, 
accompanied  by  clover  and  timothy  seed.  Few  farms 
are  divided  into  fields  which  receive  a  prescribed  treat- 
ment in  turn,  but  remain  in  grass  until  the  failure  of  the 
crops  indicates  the  necessity  of  change ;  wheat  and  oats 
are  generally  sown  in  April,  Indian  corn  between  10th 
of  IVIay  and  5th  of  June,  barley  and  buck-wheat  1st  of 
June,  and  turnips  lOth  of  July.  Mowing  usually  com- 
mences the  last  week  of  July,  and  leaping  the  same  time 
in  August,  but  this  season  the  hay  was  not  stacked  as 
late  as  the  9th  of  Octoberr  The  following  return  was 
made  a  few  years  since  under  authority  of  the  local  ^ 
vernment :  Quantity  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  exclusive 
of  Cape  Breton  9,994,880  acres,  of  these  6419,939  have 
been  granted,  but  1,781,292  have  been  escheated,  leaving 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  5,656,233  acres.  Of  the 
above  quantity  three  parts  is  prime  land,  four  ditto  good, 
three  inferior,  and  tw^  incapable  of  cultivation :  this  is 
exclusive  of  lakes  and  land  covered  with  water.  The 
homed  cattle  are  well  shaped  ^  but  the  horses,  though 
hardy,  are  of  a  mixed  Canadian,  American,  and  Engluh 
broed,.and  have  faUen  off  of  late  years.    When  the  Duke 


of  Kent  was  governor  of  the  province  he  used  his  utmost 
endeavours,  by  the  importation  of  several  Arab  horses,  to 
introduce  a  good  breed,  4nd  partly  succeeded :  but  since 
then  the  best  horses  have  been  drained  off  by  purchasers 
from  the  States.  New  Brunswick  produces  a  superior 
breed  in  swiftness  and  beauty.  A  celebrated  horse  in 
that  (MTovince,  some  few  years  since^  took  a  sleigh  upon 
the  ice  from  St  John*s  to  Frederictou,  a  distance  of  76 
miles,  in  six  hours  and  a  half.  A  useful  pony,  rivalling 
the  Shetland  in  diminutiveness,  and  varying  from  HL  to 
7/.  in  price,  is  in  common  use  amongst  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  imported  from  Sable  Island, 
an  almost  barren  sand,  35  leagues  from  the  coast,  upon 
which  a  few  ponies  of  a  larger  breed  were  landed  many 
years  since  as  food  for  shipwrecked  seamen,  but,  their 
numbers  increasing  to<t  r^idly  for  the  extent  of  herbage, 
many  have  been  withdrawn,  and  a  humane  establishment 
has  been  institut^  there  at  an  expense  of  800/.  per  an- 
num.  From  the  same  return  which  is  quoted  above  it 
appears  that  the  cultivated  land  in  Nova  Scotia  amounts 
only  to  1,292,009  acres,  though  the  first  crop  after  clear- 
ing  the  ground  always  repays  all  expenses  of  labour  and 
purchasing  seed,  the  expense  of  felling  and  clearinff  away 
the  "       "       —      '-'*   
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wood  beuig  from  25  to  30  shillings  per  acre ;  tor  cut- 
j,  heaping,  burning,  and  fencing,  3/.    I  observed  that 
here,  as  in  the  States,  the  sickle  was  but  little  used,  the 
cradle  scythe  doing  its  work  more  expeditiously. 

We  changed  our  coach  at  Windsor  for  one  of  lar^r 
dimensions,  and,  the  Ualifiix  races  commencing  the  toi- 
lowing  day,  we  had  an  addition  to  our  party  of  half  a 
doien  lawyers  and  attorneys  returning  irom  the  circuii 
to  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  the  capital.^  My  prosing  old  tor- 
ment  contrived  to  place  herself  beside  me  again,  and,  af. 
ter  congratulating  me  upon  the  vicinity  we  had  preserved, 
she  transferred  her  little  grand-daughter  from  the  centre 
seat,  where  her  bonnet  was  crush^  into  every  possible 
shape  but  the  one  the  maker  did  intend,  to  place  a  upon  my 
knee.  What  with  the  child,  the  old  dame's  vexatious  gar- 
rulity, and  fifteen  inside  passengers  upon  a  hot  day,  I 
was  almost  worked  into  a  fever,  and  was  therefore  happy 
to  escape  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  walk 
up  the  Ardoise  mountain.  This  mountain  derives  its 
name  from  the  slate  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which 
appears  upon  the  surfiice  in  every  direction,  but  the 
monopoly  of  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge  laid  an  injunc- 
tion on  a  quarry  which  was  opened  a  few  years  since. 
The  circumstance  rather  reminids  one  of  the  fable  of  the 
dog  in  the  manger;  for  the  material  would  be  in  great 
demand  for  building,  and  soon  supersede  the  combustible 
shingles  which  atmis  time  are  in  general  use.  The  road 
contmues  over  high  ground,  after  gaining  the  summit, 
passing  between  many  lagoons  varying  in  size  from 
twenty  to  forty  acres,  which  afford  excellent  trout  fishing, 
and  have  some  good  lai^d  near  them.  One  farm  especially, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Jeflries,  collector  of  customs  at  Hah. 
fax,  was  qmte  a  treat  to  a  traveller  who  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  see  nothing  but  a  most  slovenly  system  of 
agriculture.  It  displayed  much  better  management  than 
that  of  his  near  neighbour,  Mr.  Uniacke,  late  attorney 
general,  whose  farm  and  house  were  erected  upon  such  a 
barren  spot,  and  so  much  money  had  been  exp^ded  upon 
tlie  estate,  that,  to  use  a  fellow-passenfier's  expression, 
"for  every  stone  he  had  picked  up  he  bad  laid  down  a 
dollar."  Each  house  is  prettUy  situated  near  a  small 
lake,  with  undulatinr  and  well-deared  grounds,  laid  out 
in  gardens  and  wiu  quiciuet  hedges;  they  had  also 
planted  several  hundreds  of  English  oaks  in  the  hedge- 
rows, which  appeared  to  be  thriving  tolerably.  The  same 
fellow-passenger  rdated  the  fbUowing  anecdote  to  us, 
respecting  this  unproductive  fiurm.  The  original  proprie- 
tor was  taken  prisoner  during  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  marched  under  suspicion  of  being  a  spy  to  Halifax, 
from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  province.  On  his 
route  to*^the  capital,  he  rec|U»Bted  permission  of  the  escort 
to  rest  himself  for  a  few  mmotes  upon  a  stone  by  the  road- 
side  (which,  in  corroboration  of  the  veracity  of  the  story, 
was  pointed  out  to  us,)  and,  while  sitting  ujpon  it,  he  said 
thai  if  ever  he  was  so  fixtunate  as  to  acquire  his  liberty, 
and  gain  an  independent  fortune,  he  would  purchase  the 
land  upon  which  it  lay.  In  process  of  time  his  anticipa- 
tions were  i«alised,  and,  purchasing  5000  acres  of  that 
rocky  country,  he  expended  nearly  25,000Z.  upon  them. 
He  was  spoken  highly  of  as  bemg  a  charitable  man,  and 
giving  employ  to  numerous  workmen.  The  house  now 
bids  uSr  for  becoming  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  present  pes- 
sessor  not  admiring  so  unsociable  and  desolate  a  place. 

There  certainly  ought  not  to  be  any  apology  required 
for  a  man  committing  suicide  in  the  twenty  miles  after 
passing  the  Ardoise  mountain,  nor  any  fog  necessary  to 
disgust  him  with  life  if  compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
su2i  a  country.    A  new  line  of  road  had  been  laid  out 


some  two  or  three  years  previously,  and,  nothing  ^'^^ 
expended  upon  the  repairs  of  the  old  one,  we  bad  to  jolt 
about  most  unmercifully  over  huge  rocks  and  doep  water- 
cjurses.    It  was  well,  indeed,  that  we  were  packed  so 
close,  and  had  not  much  space  for  pitching  to  mnd  frob 
Our  road  lay  through  the  lea^ess  forest,  which  waa  oob* 
sumed  in  tlie  summer  of  1825,  at  the  same  time  mm  the 
awful  fire  at  Miramichi  in  Now  l^runswick,  which  spread 
over  six  thousand  square  miles,  destroying  towiia,  humaa 
beings,  wild  beasts,  and  even  the  natives  of  the  streams 
in  its  devouring  course.   Nothing  can  exceed  the  ApwaUte 
appearance  of  the  country  over  which  it  svrept;  the  trees 
either  yet  remain,  bar draed  by  the  fire,  in  to^  oaCoral 
positicm,  and  casting  a  wintry  gloom  over  the  lew  green 
shrubs  which  are  creeping  up  afain  at  intervals  heoemth 
them,  or  have  been  consumed  by  internal  fiic,  yemwimg 
only  a  mere  shell  or  skeleton.    It  is  a  singular  fkt  that 
in  most  instances  where  the  fi>rest  has  been  consowtd  by 
fire  a  different  growth  of  wood  springs  up  from  that  vUn 
the  ground  formerly  produced;  thus  a  hard  timber  is  fre. 
quently  succeeded  by  a  soft  one,  and  maple  or  birch  ahsoi 
out  firom  amongst  the  roots  of  the  pine.    The  ffoahty  of 
the  soil  is  nevertheless  generally  known  by  the  growth  ot 
the  timber;  black  and  yellow  birch,  with  elm,  aah,  hen. 
lock,  or  maple,  are  certain  indications  of  a  rich  aoiL    A 
smaU  growUi  of  white  birch  denotes  a  thin  cold  soiUnd 
pine  a  dry  sandy  ground:  though  this  rale  does  boI  al. 
ways  hold  good,  as  stripe  of  pine  are  fireqneiitly  fiMnd  ii 
the  best  land. 

Night  had  set  in  by  the  time  we  had  arriTed  within  ta 
miles  of  Halifiuc,  and  I,  allowing  my  head  to  aink  dami 
upon  my  breast,  breathed  hard,  and  affected  aleep^  ftr  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  old  lady,  who  was  by  Str  a  gnMer 
plague  to  me  than  ever  the  oki  man  of  the  sea  waf  l» 
Sii£ad  the  sailor.    But  all  this  rase  de  guerre  wn^fm 
avail :  "  I  am  sure  you  will  never  wish  to  travel  ntt  matk 
an  old  woman  again,**  said  she;  ^most  sinesRly  daAl 
pray  for  it,**  groaned  I;  and  my  evil  genius 
describing  the  Bedford  Basin  upon  whose  noargin 
now  travelling,  and  related  ^  how  the  French  admira]  sad 
fleet  scuttled  themselves  and  went  down  with  ealsvi 
flying  in  the  presence  of  the  English,  sooner  than  sKna- 
der,**  and  how  the  mast  of  the  admiral*s  ship  waa  7«t 
visible  above  low  water  on  a  calm  day.    I  waa  mote,  tat 
ever  and  anon  peered  out,  and  squinted  through  one  e^ 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  hopes  of  seeinr  the  long-.wisliri- 
for  city;  but  there  was  only  the  white  light  water  oT  tk 
basin  below,  or  the  dark  outline  of  houses  at  intervale  oe 
the  right,  with  the  roaring  stream  of  the  SackviUe,  at  s 
descended  over  its  rocky  bed  from  the  chain  of  lakes  w 
had  passed  during  the  day.    I  almost  shouted  with  jer 
when  the  exclamation  of  "  there  is  the  city-dell**  (cttadef 
broke  from  her,  and  we  entered  the  streets  just  aa  tk 
vivid  flash  of  the  heavy  gun  fixHu  the  ramparts,  and  iIk 
numerous  bugles  and  drums  of  the  garrison,  aiiDoaiioeil 
that  it  was  eight  o*clock. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

RACES —  HALIFAX — ^THKATRE,  &C. SHCBENACIAV  CAKAL, 

I  have  seldom  witnessed  a  livelier  scene  tfaan  the  fliali- 
fiix  race-course  presented  on  the  27th  of  fiefdmiber.  The 
day  was  remarkably  favourable ;  not  even  a  paana^  dood 
appeared  to  plead  an  excuse  A>r  not  forming  pari  oC  )he 
show.    By  mid-day  the  city  had  poured  forth  all  its  in- 
habitants, both  horse  and  fiwt,  who  were  either  ^ronped 
upon  the  ramparts  or  brow  of  the  citadel  hill,  or  listening 
to  the  military  bands  who  played  between  the  beats  sa 
the  plain  below.    The  scene  was  rendered  more  enliven- 
ing by  the  numerous  gay  uniforms  of  the  rifle  brigade, 
8th  and  96th  regiments,  which,  with  detachments  of  ar- 
tillery and  engineers,  composed  the  garrison.  Tlw  raoet 
had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  officers  (tf  the  army  aad  nary 
upoti  the  station,  many  of  whom  carried  off  die  pahn  « 
victory  in  competition  with  professiona]  jockeys.    They 
were  more  suitably  equipped  too  for  running  a  race,  ac 
cording  to  an  Englishman's  notions  of  dross,  thaa  the 
provinciahsts,  who  cut  rather  an  oa Ir^  appearance  riding 
in  their  shoes  and  loose  trowsers.    Many  of  the  raees 
were  well  contested,  and  the  qioits  were  kept  vp  wdk 
great  spirit  for  three  days.    A  captain  and  subalteni  ke- 
fShXOAfidi  pfficef  on  tlie  course,  owing  to  the  treaebery 
of  the  ground  which  gave  way  under  the  horses  whca 
they  were  making  nearly  their  last  sprii^  to  gain  the 
winning-post    A  midshipman   merited  by  hia  perse- 
veranoe  what  he  could  not  gain  by  tiie  fleetness  of  kii 
steed,  as  he  ran  for  almost  ^t^arr  stake,  from  the  csp 
down  to  the  saddle  and  bridle.  The  grand  stand  eaiisisl> 
ed  of  a  few  pine  boards  loosdy  tacked  together,  and  vti 
altogether  a  most  frail  and  tottering  etectioo,  and  prior 
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lo  tnistlnsf  one*s  life  in  it,  it  would  have  been  a  matter  of 
pnidence  to  have  insured  it.  We  bad  one  or  two  fiilse 
alarms  of  **  coming  down>'*  from  bofs  scrambling  upon 
tiie  roo^  or  gentlemen  of  heavj  weight  venturing  upon 
the  floor;  but,  the  generality  of  the  ladies  preferring  to 
witness  the  races  from  their  own  carriages,  the  show  upon 
tke  stand  was  limited  to  about  a  doien  or  eighteen  peo- 
ple. AU  booths  fer  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  were 
prohibited  near  the  course,  but  the  law  was  evaded  by  the 
proprietors  of  contiguous  fields  letting  them  for  the  croc 
tioa  of  tents,  wlu6h  proved  of  some  service  ipi  attracting  all 
those  who  had  an  inclination  to  be  disorderly  away  £om 
the  peaceable  portion  of  the  assemblage. 

We  dined  at  the  public  ordinary  die  same  afternoon, 
lield  in  the  Mason^s  Hall,  a  room  of  noble  dimensions, 
but  feadered  gloomy  by  the  ceiling  being  painted  in  most 
deplorable  taste  of  a  deep  bkck  colour,  varied  here  and 
there  with  a  streak  of  white,  a  compass,  a  rule,  an  eye, 
«nd  other  strange  devices  of  the  craft.  I  could  compare 
the  gentral  effect  only  to  that  of  a  storm  about  to  burst 
«fver  the  beads  of  the  company,  and  it  certainly  much 
OMrred  the  beauty  of  the  ladies  who  attended  the  ball  in 
tlK  same  room  the  following  evening.  The  cup,  which 
had  been  made  at  New  York,  was  produced  after  the 
doth  was  removed  for  presentation  to  the  winner,  a  citi- 
sen,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  who  entered  a  horse  fyr 
the  races.       / 

The  pentnsula  upon  which  Halifax  stands  is  formed  by 
the  harbour,  called  Chebuoto,  and  the  northwest  arm, 
which  branches  off  at  Point  Pksasant,  three  mHes  below 
the  citv  (the  entrance  being  guarded  by  redoubts  and 
MarteUo  towers,)  and  runs  ahnost  parallel  to  the  harbour, 
approaching  within  H  mile  of  Bedford  Basin.  Melville 
Idtand,  where  the  American  prisoners  of  war  were  con* 
fined,  is  situated  under  the  rocky  and  lofly  wooded  Innk 
a  short  distance  from  the  entrance,  but  only  a  few  old 
houses  and  a  mill  now  remain  upon  it  The  harbour  is 
about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  fVom  one  and  a  half 
to  two  in  breadth,  terminating  in  Bedford  Basin,  which 
woufci  akme  fombh  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  whole  Brit, 
iah  navy,  the  entranoe  to  it  not  exceeding  800  yards  in 
'Width,  when  it  expands  to  a  noble  sheet  six  miles  by  four. 
The  approach  from  the  sea  is  well  protected  by  the  for. 
tifioations  at  York  Point,  some  miles  below  the  city,  and 
Creorge*8  Island  opposite  the  lowest  extremity  of  it 
M*Nabb's  Island  of  1100  acres,  purchased  a  few  years 
since  for  10002.,  protects  the  shipping  from  the  fury  of 
the  Atlantic  The  peninsula  rises  rather  abruptly  from 
the  water,  the  streets  being  laid  out  parallel  with  the 
harbour  ffom  north  to  south;  but  they  are  much  confined 
by  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hiU,  and  the  crown 
reserves  around  it  The  city  is  consequently  much  com- 
pressed in  width,  and  occupies  only  a  narrow  strip  of  ]a6d, 
hein^  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length  by  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  width,  and  all  the  cross  streets  are  inconve- 
niently  steep,  but  the  corporation  were  as  actively  em- 
ployed  as  at  St  John*s  in  levelling  and  making  them 
more  commodious.  The  buildings  are  nearly  all  of  wood, 
there  not  being  more  than  150  stone  houses  out  of  1600. 
At  the  last  census,  in  1828,  the  population  was  14,439 
souls,  the  increase  since  the  peace  being  but  trifling. 
During  the  war  it  was  the  great  British  nayal  dep6t  of 
North  America,  and  the  dock.yard  establishment  gave 
life  and  employ  to  the  city;  but  a  few  years  since  a  great 
portion  of  it  was  transferred  to  the  Bermudas,  as  being 
oentral  between  the  North  American  colonies  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  harbour  not  being  liable  to  be  closed 
by  the  ice  during  the  winter  months.  There  are  great 
objections,  however,  to  Bermuda,  on  the  score  of  the  cli. 
mate,  which  destroys  more  naval  stores  in  one  year  than 
Halifiuc  would  in  half  a  dozen.  The  admiral  and  commis. 
aionor  divide  their  time  of  residence  equally  between  the 
two  stationa,  and  were  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Bermu- 
tla  when  we  quitted  Halifex. 

The  eitadel,  which  is  raised  upon  an  old  fort  of  smaller 
dimensions,  will  not  be  completed  for  some  years;  the 
work  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
who  receive  ninepence  per  diem  extra  while  employed 
during  the  summer  months.  The  position  is  a  command. 
Wff  one,  and  a  fine  prospect  is  afforded  firom  the  ramparts. 
The  barracks  at  present  occupied  by  the  troops  are  of 
wood,  with  very  little  to  recommend  them,  except  some 
fine  mess-rooms,  and  a  library  instituted  by  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  when  governor  of  the  province.  A  fire  would 
prove  of  infinite  service  towards  beautifying  the  city,  by 
^lestroying  both  them  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  pn. 
vate  dwelling.houses.  Those  even  which  are  built  of  sub- 
sCantial  materials  are  principally  of  the  shaley  iron-stone 
rock  of  which  the  peninsula  is  formed,  and  which  con. 
tains  such  a  quantity  of  the  ore  that  it  oozes  out  in  long 
streaks  down  the  walls,  and  gives  them  a  most  lugabrious 


and  prison-like  appearance.  Some  of  the  public  edifices 
arc  of  a  handsome  fi'eestone,  and  the  province  building, 
as  it  is  called,  situated  in  an  open  square,  surrounded  by 
on  iron  railing,  and  the  interior  prettily  planted  witli 
locusttrees,  would  not  disgrace  the  capital  of  Great  Bri. 
tain.  It  contains  rooms  for  the  council,  house  of  assem- 
bly, and  all  the  provincial  offices.  Its  external  dimen- 
sions  are  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  seventy 
in  width,  and  forty.two  in  height;  bnt  the  colonists  do 
not  appear  to  feel  much  pride  about  the  grandeur  of  it. 
and  tneir  approbation  of  it  is  smothered  in  complaints  of 
the  extravaraice  of  th^  cost  They  have  another  source 
of  lamentation  in  Dalhousie  College,  whidi  occupies  one 
end  of  the  parade,  where  the  guards  mount  daily,  and 
which  was  commenced  in  18M,  but  not  completed  for 
want  of  the  necessary  fimds.  It  is,  also,  a  handsome 
freo-stone  building,  but  unoccupied.'  Part  of  it,  from  hu- 
mane  motives,  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  governor  as  a 
cholera  hospitid,  as  well  as  the  levee  room  at  government 
house;  but  fortunately  neither  of  them  was  required.  The 
latter  is  situated  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  town, 
but  rather  too  near  a  burial  ground.  There  are  only  two 
churches  of  the  proteetant  episcopal  religion,  St  Paulas 
and  St  George's,  the  latter  a  plain  circular  wooden  edi- 
fice, bearing  a  close  resemblanee  to  the  Coliseum :  besides 
these,  the  catholics  and  dissenting  sects  have  six  chapelF. 
The  number  of  pbces  of  public  worship,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  appeared  far  less  in  the  British 
provinces  than  in  the  United  States.  On  the  banks  of 
the  river  St  John,  the  great  turnpike  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  along  which  mudi  of  the  population  is  scattered, 
there  was  barely  a  church  in  every  thhty  miles;  and 
though  on  our  route  to  HaUfax  they  exceeded  in  number 
those  in  the  sister  province,  yet  still  they  were  compare- 
tively  few  to  those  in  the  States.  The  provincialists  are 
exempt  from  all  tithes,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  being  supported  by  the  Society  for  Propagat- 
in|r  the  GospS  in  Foreign  Parts,  fi^m  which  they  re- 
ceive an  annuity  of  about  200/.  sterling  (nearly  ftSOL  eiir^ 
rency).  The  society  also  allows  251.  for  each  new  church, 
and  one  was  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  been  actually 
erected  for  that  sum.  In  addition  to  the.twenty-one 
clergymen  thus  paid,  they  have  also  many  schoolmasters 
and  catechists  in  Nova  Scotia,  upon  salaries  from  15  to 
20  and  30i.  per  annum.  The  followers  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  yarious  denomi- 
nations  in  the  province,  there  being  by  the  last  official 
return  37,225;  of  England,  28,659;  of  Rome,  20.401; 
Baptists,  19,790,  and  only  three  Jews,  who,  as  the  Ame- 
rican  saying  is,  are  no  match  for  any  one  in  Yankee 
land,  or  the  countries  north  of  New  York. 

We  attended  the  theatre  one  evening  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  "  Simpson  &  Co.,"  and  &e  **  Poor  Soldier;" 
but  almost  took  alarm  at  the  box-office,  whicH  was  in  a 
damp  comer  on  the  ground-floor  behind  a  green  curtain, 
where  we  received  some  dirty  play  bills,  not  broader  than 
the  riband  of  a  l&dy's  boimet  The  interior  of  the  house 
well  corresponded  with  it  We  managed  to  obtain  seats 
in  the  fit>nt  box,  fi'om  which  an  active  man  might  have 
almost  leaped  over  the  people*s  heads  in  the  pit  on  to  the 
stage.  Altogether  it  was  much  like  pcrfonnmg  in  ^  sen- 
try-box: we  were  so  close  to  the  performers,  that  a  dark- 
ened  eyebrow  or  rouged  cheek  could  be  easily  detected, 
and  the  prompter's  voice  was  heard  in  every  sentence; 
yet,  spite  of  these  objections;  the  good  citizens  were  flat- 
tering themselves  that  Fanny  Kemble  would  extend  her 
^igagements  from  the  States  to  the  eapitol  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, 'llie  house  was  very  thinly  attended,  but  the  heat  was 
so  oppressive  that  in  half  an  hour  we  were  glad  to  beat  a 
retreat  to  our  quarters,  where  I  was  again,  for  the  second 
time  during  our  travels,  confined  to  my  bed  by  indispo- 
sition for  two  days,  but  was  happily  surrounded  by  mili- 
tary friends,  who  soon  set  me  on  horseback  again.  I 
pye  the  band-box  of  a  theatre  the  fbll  credit  of  inducing 
if  not  of  producing  my  indisposition. 

We  enjoyed  many  pleasant  rides  towards  Point  Plea- 
sant, and  the  pretty  private  residences  near  the  city,  and 
passed  an  entire  day  in  visiting  iftckin^am,  where 
Prince's  Lodge,  formerly  the  Duke  of  Kent's  country 
seat,  is  mouMering  into  dust,  and  in  making  the  circmt 
of  Bedford  Basin.  The  road  winds  prettily  along  the 
margin  of  the  water  through  a  thick  grove  of  birch  and 
forest  trees,  crossing  innumerable  rivulets  vehich  pour 
their  tributary  streams  into  the  besm  fit)m  the  rocky  and 
but  thinly  InhabHed  country  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  lodge  is  a  large  wooden  building,  six  miles  from  the 
city,  wiuout  any  cairns  to  architectural  beauty,  and,  fVom 
its  numerous  large  sash  windows,  may  be  likened  to  a 
conservatory  or  a  lantern,  there  certainly  being  a  greater 
proportion  of  glass  than  timber  in  the  front  The  grounds 
have  been  laid*  out  tastefblfy,  and  the  sitttatloii  is  exceed- 


ingly beautifbl,overlooking  the  broad  expanse  of  the  basin, 
from  the  edge  of  which  it  is  about  three  hundred  yards. 
Afler  the  duke's  departure  from  the  province,  the  pro- 
perty came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Wentworth, 
the  lieutenantgovemor,  who  allowed  it  to  fiUl  into  its 
present  ruinous  atad  forlorn  states  Not  a  vestige  of  the 
double  tier  of  verandahs  remains;  the  bakony  and  para- 
pet railing  are  hanging  ih  the  most  doubtfbl  Btttpense ; 
and,  when  we  expressMl  a  wish  to  see  the  interiort  the 
old  soldier  in  charge  said  that  he  would  <iot.  Insure  us 
against  either  vaniMiing  through  one  of  the  floors  or  bew 
ing  buried  under  the  fuling  roof.  The  old  guard-hcmse 
has  been  converted  into  the  stables  of  a  comfortable  inn, 
the  scene  of  many  garrison  pic-nios  and  citizens'  Sunday 
parties*  • 

We  continued  our  route  to  the  village  of  Sackvillc,  at 
the  head  of  the  basin,  three  miles  farther,  where  there  is 
a  small  military  post  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters ; 
and  struck  into  the  forest  by  a  bridle  path,  over  the  same 
rough  and  hilly  country  to  the  village  of  Dartmouth  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  Tm  Shubenaeadie  Ca- 
nal,  which  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  eormecaLing  the 
Basin  of  Minas  with  the  harbour,  and  thus  diverting  part 
of  the  trade  of  the  western  towns  of  the  province  from  St 
John's  in  New  Brunswick,  has  iHB  commencement  in  rear 
of  the  village.  The  original  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
finishing  the  entire  wortc  was  75,0Q0<.,  the  canal  being 
fifly-three  miles  in  lengthy  and  sixty  feet  in  width  at  the 
sur&oe,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  teasels  of  eight 
feet  draught  The  loeks  were  to  be  ninety  fbet  in  length 
within  the  ehambera,  a«d  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  in 
width,  in  wder  that  steam  beats  might  tow  vessels  of  con. 
sidcraUe  burden  fi^om  Hattfex  mto  the  Bay  of  Fnndy, 
and  thus  save  them  the  long  circuit  of  a  dangerous  coast 
The  legislature  at  the  oommencement  maicfe  a  grant  of 
15,000/.,  and  the  heaviest  expenditure  would  be  upon  the 
first  section  of  1200  yards^  at  an  estimate  of  23,000/.,  the 
canal  being  raised  by  seven  locks  into  Dartmouth  Lake  at 
an  eleyataon  of  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
Thence,  with  but  short  exceptions,  it  would  run  through 
a  connected  chain  of  lakes,  into  the  Shubenacadie  (derived 
fVom  Shnben,  signifying  a  **  river,"  in  the  Micmac  lan« 
guage^  and  Acadic,  the  original  name  of  the  pfovineef) 
which  flows  into  the  Basin  of  Minas,  that  great  reseoirohr 
of  rivers  (receiving  the  watets  of  not  fewer  than  eleven 
powerful  streams).  Ovring  to  an  error  in  judgmt^nt  the 
work  has  entirely  fkikd,  and  the  canal,  now  under  mort* 
gage  to  government  for  25,000/.,  is  in  as  forlorn  a  state 
as  tlie  Prince's  Lodge.  Instesd  of  the  expenditure  being 
entirely  confined  to  the  first  section,  which  would  have 
opened  a  communication  with  the  lakes,  it  was  spread 
out  in  portions  through  the  whole  sections,  not  one  of 
which  was  completed,  the  original  estimate  falling  far 
short  of  the  requisite  funds;  and,  all  attempts  io  increase 
the  stock  proving  fVuitless,  the  work  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  scheme  is  apparently  abandoned^  The  locks  are  of 
fine  substantial  masonry,  their  bottoftis  composed  of  ex- 
cellent inverted  arches;  but,  many  of  them  being  in  an 
unfinished  state,  the  firost  and  heavy  rains  are  already 
committing  great  havoc.  It  was  stated  that  Cc^onel  By« 
the  engineer  of  the  Rideau  Canal,  had  lately  surveyed  the 
works,  and  had  dven  in  an  estimate  of  75/)00/«  for  th« 
completion;  but  here,  as  hi  the  ether  British  protinee^, 
that  same  sad  want  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise  is  very  appa- 
rent;  and  4he  chances  are  that  the  Shubenaeadie  Canal 
will  be  in  gtatu  quo  a  century  hence.* 

We  had  an  opportunity  whilo  at  Halifex  of  seeing  some 
of  the  provincial  militia.  They  were  #ell  equipped  in 
every  respect,  and  appeared  to  take  some  pride  In  making 
a  soidier-hke  appearance.  Th^  had  lately  been  engaged 
in  several  sham  fights  with  the  garrison«  and  the  skir- 
misliing  over  several  miles  of  rough  ground  had  instilled 
such  a  martial  spirit  into  them^  that  they  were  parading 
voluntarily  to  perfect  themselves  in  military  exercise. 
The  pr«>yince  can  muster  22,000  infantry^  but  no  cavahry 
as  in  New  Brunswick^ 

There  is  a  settlement  of  negrods  A  few  miles  ftffin  Ha- 
lifiur,  at  Hammond's  PhJns,  the  commencemo^it  of  the 
military  road  laid  out  by  Sir  John  Sherbrokc,  in  a  direct 
line  to  Annapolis,  through  the  dense  forest,  which  lessens 
the  intermediate  distance  nearly  ooe-third.  Any  one 
would  have  imagined  that  the  government  would  have 
taken  warning  m>m  the  trouble  and  expense  it  ineurrcd 
by  granting  proteetion  to  those  who  enjigrated  firom  the 
States  during  the  revolution,  1200  of  whom  were  removed 
to  Sierra  Leone  In  1792  by  their  own  request.  Agam, 
when  600  of  the  insurgent  negroes,  the  Maroons  of  Ja. 

*  These  facts  exhibit  a  marked  diflfbrenre  between  the 
state  of  things  in  a  neighbouring  British  prorince  and 
the  spirit  of  mt^rprise  iu  the  **  States."— £c/. 
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JDftica,  were  transported  to  Nova  Sootia  in  1796,  and  re- 
eeivod  erer^  poesiUe  encoiiraffement  to  become  good  sub- 
jects, by  being  granted  a  setUemeiit  at  Preston,  and  be- 
ing employed  open  the  fortifications  at  Halifiiz,  yet  they 
too  soon  becAine  discontented  with  the  climate,  and,  being 
nnwillinir  to  earn  a  livelihood  bj  bboor,  were  remored  in 
1800  to  uie  same  ookmj  as  their  predecessors,  after  cost- 
ing the  island  of  Jamaica  more  than  45,000L,  and  a  lar^ 
additional  sum  to  the  proviaee.  Notwithstanding  oil  this, 
when  ih6  rnoaway  slaves  were  received  on  boardthe  fleet 
i^the  Chesapeake  during  the  late  war,  permission  was 
granteid  to  th^  to  fi)rm  a  settlement  at  Hammond's  Plains, 
where  the  same  system  of  discontent  soon  arose.  Many 
of  the  settlers  prolbssin|^  they  should  prefer  their  former 
well-fed  life  of  slavery  m  a  more  congenial  dioiate,  and 
earnestlypetitioning  to  be  removed,  were  sent  to  Trini- 
dad  in  18dl.  Some  few  of  these  who  remained  are  good 
servants  and  farmers,  disposing  of  the  produce  of  their 
lands  at  the  Hali&x  market;  Irat  the  majority  are  idle, 
roving,  and  dirty,  vagabonds.  In  1837  the  population  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  1^«848,  of  which  number  3000  were 
negroes. 

After  spending  ten  very  agreeable  days,  we  left  Hali&x 
with  regret;  the  socie^  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
are  so  thoroughly  Ekiglish,  firom  the  rapid  suceession  of 
new  comers  and  the  ipuety  attendant  upon  a  place  pos- 
sessing so  large  a  garrison,  that  a  temporary  abode  there 
for  seven  or  eight  years  might  be  comparatively  desirable. 
It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  the  first  week  m  October, 
and  the  frosts  had  taken  very  visible  efibct  upon  the  fo- 
rests, which  for  the  first  time  I  begsn  to  think  most  beau- 
tiful. The  bright  and  pleasing  tints  of  the  various  trees 
exceeded  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  or  could  have  ima- 
gined. I  had  been  rather  disappointed  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  American  forests,  and  thought  them  rather 
insignificant  than  otherwise;  for,  with  we  exception  of 
the  stately  hemlock,  which  I  should  crown  queen  of  the 
grove,  th^  produce  no  trees  which  are  to  be  compared 
to  the  wide-spreading,  mceful  banian  of  Hindostaa,  or 
the  gigantic  teak  and  thingan  of  Pegu.  It  is  in  the  an- 
tumnd  months  only,  when  the  vast  variety  of  vivid  tints 
is  brilliant  beyond  conception,  that  the  Ameriesn  forests 
can  outvie  tliose  in  the  land  of  eternal  summer.  The 
growth  of  all  the  primeval  forests  through  which  I  passed 
u  various  parts  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  disputed 
boundary  m  New  Brunswick,  which  had  never  been  in- 
vaded  by  the  woodman*s  aze,  was  usually  small ;  and 
no  where  did  I  see  trees  which  bore  such  marks  of  anti- 
quity as  the  oaks  and  yews  of  England,  where 

**  the  monarch  oak 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays.** 

fSach  tree,  as  it  attains  its  prime,  begins  to  decay,  and, 
soon  dying,  falls  prostrate  to  enrich  the  soil  fVom  which 
it  spnmi^,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  thickly 
furrowed  with  the  small  undulations  of  the  decayed 
trunks — the  burial  {dace  of  -their  former  grandeur.  At 
this  season,  however,  it  appeared  as  if  some  painter,  in  a 
fireak  of  fiincy,  had  dabbed  his  brush  into  all  the  different 
hues  of  his  colour-box,  and  robbed  each  on  the  pamper  care- 
lessly and  thoughtlessly,  yet  without  arrangement  had 
produced  a  most  per^t  picture.  After  the  first  shaip 
frost  the  maple  becomes  of  a  bright  crimson;  the  birch  a 
dull  and  the  walnut  a  glittering  yellow;  the  sumac  a  deep 
pink  or  damask,  and  more  bnluant  than  the  red  beech ; 
the  oak  soon  follows  with  its  brown  and  Indian  red.  The 
light  green  of  tho  wiUows  is  pleasingly  contrasted  with 
Um  hemlock  and  pins,  which,  with  the  evergreens,  retain 
their  dark  foliage ;  and  each  tree  in  succession  assumes 
an  appearance  which  is  entirely  unknown  in  our  English 
groves,  presenting, 

**  as  tho  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.** 

The  homlock  is  not  a  native  of  the  Nova  Scotian  forests, 
and  there  is  but  little  oak  and  cedar,  which  latter  is  much 
used  in  the  adjoining  province  for  making  trunks,  an- 
swering the  san^e  purpose  as  the  Chinese  oamphor-wood 
for  ezpellinpr  vermm  from  linen. 

Afw  visiting  the  Sherbroke  Falls,  in  a  deep  romantic 
dcU,  nearly  exduded  from  the  rays  of  the  son,  upon  the 
pleasing  little  stream  which  runs  through  Kentville,  we 
visited  the  settlement  of  Comwallis,  and,  proceeding 
three  miles  forthor,  sent  in  our  cards  to  Mr.  Prescott,  a 
gentleman  residing  on  the  margin  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
with  a  truest  for  permission  to  walk  through  hb  gar- 
dens.  He  very  kindly  accompanied  us,  pointing  out  the 
virions  exotics  he  had  introduced  into  the  province,  and 
which  wtre  ik  x  most  thriving  state.    Ajpticots,  grapes; 


and  peaches,  were  ripening  in  the  open  air,  and  had  a 
most  delicious  flavour,  probably  heigotened  by  their  bc- 
in^r  the  first  we  had  tsisted  since  leaving  England.  The 
privet  and  quickset  hedges,  with  some  acacias,  as  well  as 
various  European  trees,  were  flourishing  as  if  they  were 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  scarcely  any  of  his  numerous 
experiments  in  gardening  had  failed.  His  house,  which 
was  situated  between  Horton  <m  the  ofpoBiit  side  of  the 
Comwallis  River  and  the  great  Welhngton  Dyke,  had 
been  built  on  what,  twenty  years  previously,  was  a  ccmi- 
paratively  barten  flat,  but,  b^  mixing  several  thousands 
of  loads  of  the  marsh  soil  with  the  red  sand,  he  had  pro- 
duced a  rich  and  excellent  earth.  We  varied  our  road 
on  our  return  to  Kentville  by  visiting  the  Wellington 
Dyke,  which  was  thrown  up  a  fow  years  since  at  an  ex- 
pense of  20,000  pounds,  and  reclaimed  aix  hundred  acres 
fVom  the  Basin  of  Minas.  This  fine  arm  of  the  sea  is  so 
discoloured  by  mud,  from  the  furious  violence  of  the 
tides,  that  the  marsh  continues  increasing  fVom  the  great 
deposits,  and  enclosures  are  made  whenever  a  sufficient 
quantity  will  repfty  the  vast  expense  consequent  upon  to. 
embankment.  Tnese  enclosures  were  maije  so  fiur  back 
as  the  French  era,  and  previously  to  their  expulsion  from 
their  rich  farms,  and  transportation  to  the  back  settle- 
ments of  Mississippi  and  Ixmisiana,  under  the  pretext  of 
their  exciting  the  Indians  to  acts  of  hostiliW  against  the 
English  and  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  aUegianoe.* 
The  dykes,  which  require  frequent  repairs,  had  been 
much  dama^  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea  between  the  in- 
termediate time  of  expulsion  of  the  rightfiil  owners  and 
the  settlement  of  that  paK  of  the  province  by  people  from 
the  state  of  Connecticut  Previous  to  the  war  of  1756, 
the  Aoadians  exported  wheat  to  Boston,  but  the  dyked 
lands  appeared  more  in  use  for  hay  and  grazing  at  the 
period  when  we  visited  them.  The  Wellington  has  pro- 
duced as  much  as  fifty  busheb  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
is  rich  enough  to  bear  cropping  for  a  century  without 
manuring.  But  the  dyked  lands  of  Windsor,  consisting 
of  2544  acres,  are  considered  the  most  productive  in  the 
province.  Horton,  also,  contains  about  4000  acres  of  an 
excellent  quality.  Assessments,  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  embankments  in  repair,  are  made 
annually  on  the  occupiers ;  at  the  Grand  Prairie,  where 
there  are  more  than  2000  acres,  it  amounts  to  about  one 
shilling  and  six  pence  per  acre,  but  in  more  exposed  situ- 
ations It  is  somewhat  higher.  AH  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  basin  furnish  a  vast  quantity  of  this  fertile  land;  the 
Canar  aflbrds  2000  acres,  of  which  the  Wellington  Dyke 
is  a  part  The  highest  part  of  this  embankment  is 
where  the  road  crosses  the  river  by  means  of  it,  and  it  is 
there  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
sixty  in  width,  but  on  the  marsh  and  level  ground  it  va- 
ries fVom  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  in  height  Aboiteaux,  or  sluices,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  constructed  across  tho  creeks,  with  swinging 
gates  foi  tho  purpose  of  letting  off  the  floods  at  ebb  and 
closing  at  flood-tides.  The  upland  in  this  portion  of  the 
province  is  strong  and  rich,  but  the  mountain  poor  and 
cold.  That  whidi  b  composed  of  alluvial  deposits  from 
rivers  and  brooks,  swollen  by  the  rains  in  the  sprin^r  and 
autumn,  is  in  considerable  quantities,  and  called  **  mter- 
vale,**  a  new-coined  American  term. 

The  following  morning  we  were  on  the  road  again  to 
Annapolis,  with  a  learnt  coachman,  who  favoured  us 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  pronunciation  of  French  in 
general,  and  the  derivation  of  many  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
names  of  places  from  that,  language. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

EAffrrOHT-^BOSTOB}— ^WALLACK-^O09f00RD   nUSON — ULIIP- 

TRJMMIICO. 

With  feelings  consequent  on  separation  from  a  com- 
panion whose  sentiments  so  exactly  tallied  with  my  own, 
and  whose  society  bad  made  this  part  of  my  expmlition 
so  pleasant,  I  bade  adieu  to  St  John*8  on  tlie  morning  of 
the  10th  of  October.  The  weather  was  in  melancholy 
harmony  with  my  feelings;  for  when  I  entered  the 
steamer  the  sky  was  bright  and  clear,  with  a  fresh  south- 
easterly breeze,  and  only  a  dark  lino  like  that  of  a  bold 
and  distant  coast  to  be  seen  low  down  upon  the  horizon ; 
this  gradually  increased  to  a  bank  of  clouds,  its  upper 
extremities  tinged  with  yellow  by  the  morning  sun,  and 
then  by  degrees  approaching  us  more  rapidly,  and  in 
huge  rolling  masses,  it  short^  enveloped  us  in  a  dense 
damp  fog.    The  son,  howevec,  gaining  tho  ascendency, 

*  For  a  very  interesting  aeeount  of  the  Acadions,  see 
Haliburton*s  recent  Histbry  of  Nova  Scotia,  2  yola,  8va— 
an  excellent  work  but  Jittle  known  hetes — Ed, 


gradually  broke  through  thin  portuns  of  it  with  &  du. 
zling  light,  and  in  forty  or  fifW  eunutes  the  wbh^  «» 
carried  awav  to  leeward  by  the  heavy  and  incnuiM 
gale.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  tfak, the  on^li^ 
preach  of  the  fog  from  the  banks  of  New&oDAtiML 

After  a  nm  of  sixty  miles  along  an  iron-boond  eoi^ 
we  arrived  at  Eastport,  in.  Maine,  one  of  the  Unikd 
States.    The  approach  to  it  is  pretty,  the  ehamid  vmL 
ing  amongst  numerous  rooky  islands  withm  the  Brit^ 
lines.    There  is  a  house  upon  one  of  the  hit  of  tint 
islands  (if  a  small  barren  rock,  one  hundred  yudi  b 
length,  deserves  such  a  name)  which  was  eieeted  it  i 
great  expense  br  one  of  the  revenue  olBoQa.  lUnT 
between  it  and  the  town  is  the  boundary,  an  ima^inirf 
line  running  through  the  oentre  of  the  rirerSLQax 
and  part  of  Fassamaqnoddy  bay.   The  first  olgJBet,»iiicfa 
is  supereminently  apparent  from  the  deck  of  i?t8el,ii 
the  huge  star-spangled  banner,  which,  riraffiii  t  di^ 
topsail  in  capaciousness,  floats  above  the  led  ntf  ad 
glaring  white  walk  of  the  barracks,  on  a  rocky  yiq*«. 
nuking  the  town.    The  town  itself  is  qnileaBAfflana 
one,  containing  3000  inhabitants  and  nor  idaoadffsb- 
lie  worship.    The  tfUeeU  as  usual  are  regokriy  kid  at 
as  per  compass  and  rule«  and  modi  of  the  pcinle  hoBRi 
white  as  the  driven  snow.    The  Imding-jplice  ii  tk 
roost  inconvenient  that  coold  have  been  d^ind;  vtc 
rived  at  low  water,  and  the  vessers  deck  was  codr. 
quently  some  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  quj; 
whoever  wished  to  land  was  therefore  under  the  wm. 
eity  of  clambering  up  a  perpendicular,  dipp«y,adni( 
ladder,  with  staves  ei^teeo  inches  asunder:  eras! 
or  two  of  those  were  missing,  so  that  the  waSkf  ii 
was  utterly  impracticable  for  a  lady,  and  a  goidfli 
would  find  it  no  eumy  task.    There  were  two  piitialb 
ascending  and  descending,  who  wished  to  fprnprn- 
sion  of  it;  a  fat,  choleric  New  Branswidu^ikW 
been  terribly  afibcted  by  the  gale,  vofamteeredtipBHs 
the  way  for  the  rest  of  us,  and  by  dmt  of  pcBaeaaci 
once  arrived  half  way  up  the  huMer,  when  be  ntcM 
such  a  thump  on  hb  henA  frNom  the  heavv  heelcf  tpsti; 
who  was  descending  with  a  trunk,  that  he  rejoined  skv 
that  rapid  mode  which  sailors  call  **hand  overtaiT 
and  then  awaited  patiently  ontil  the  kmg  stretmof^ 
sengers  and  their  baggage  bad  reached  Uie  qouterM 
m  safety. 

As  soon  as  I  set  foot  ag^in  on  the  land  of  ethski,* 
politics,  India-rubber  shoo  and  vile  roduitf-obtin,J 
entered  a  bookseller's  sh'   -.  which  made  a  fir  ptm 
dispUy  than  any  I  had  Seen  in  Montreal,  Qndk« 
Halifax,  supplying  not  the  immedisle  ndflibooihaf 
only,  but  a  great  part  of  New  Brunswig  with  litents 
The  careless  tooth-pick  manner,  however,  so  chsn» 
istio  of  his  countrymen*  with  whlbh  tbs  yoosf  ^ 
man  behind  the  counter  with  a  forage  cap  set  oude^ 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  answered  one  or  twoofn/f>^ 
tions,  and  then  walked  away  to  make  hb  dif  «P»  ^ 
door  for  the  amusement  of  some  children,  wy^"^ 
ficient  to  disgust  any  man  who  might  cottftoii  em 
mure  charitabiB  opinions  of  the  AmencaM  lb*  >l^ 
He  was  doubtless  aware  that  I  had  just  ^lo^^t 
British  provinces,  and  so  thought  fit  to  »« ■*  "[JJ 
what  he  considered  a  speeimen  of  repubiiaaMV/T' 
I  observed  that  there  was  a  more  hitter  W^*?*^ 
between  the  two  nations  aJoo^  the  whole  eitat«f  ^^ 
than  in  the  interior  of  the  two  countries,  tbeegb^ 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants  on  each  sideoftbeboowT 
line  made  a  livelihood  by  carrymg  on  a  sDOgsfiBf^ 
with  the  other.    If  loyalty  to  England  consiiti  in  k^ 
to  America,  I  would  then  rive  Sie  Canadiusr^' 
borderers  of  New  Brunswick,  the  full  credit  of  bejT* 
perabundantly  supplied  with  that  very  cicelknt  f*f 

The  town,  which  was  taken  by  the  British  aaiMf' 
possession  during  the  last  war  (the  principal  i*?"^^ 
trade  during  that  period  beuig  carried  on  «***% 
few  miles  distant  on  the  main  land,)  is  situated  ^^ 
southern  end  of  Moose  Ishmd,  four  miles  in  ^^^^^ 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge  at  the  v^ 
exUcmity.  Tho  harbour  is  an  extensive  and  ^ /J 
extending  many  miles  up  Passamaquoddy  ^h^T^ 
locked  by  the  numerous  islands.  Some  salt  worb*^ 
been  established  near  the  town,  and  ooodaeted  to  f^ 
evade  much  of  the  duty  by  importing  the  wivofx^  ^ 
England,  viA  St  John,  and  boiling  it  in  t^wStato^ 

mineral  bein^  compar^JJ^Vfi^ 


to  tliat  upon  English  salt    There  w  «!«>  »  ^^!!^ 


duty  upon  the  coarse 

to  tliat  upon  English  — ...     -  ^ 

tho  melting  of  scrap  or  old  iron,  conducted  iqwo 
what  similar  principles.  .      .   ^ 

Neither  sailing-packet  nor  coach  departio;  f* 


-*  Loose  bonnets,  of  alight  green  or  dark  Woe  «** 
worn  by  American  iemales. 
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louthw^est  during  ths  ensuing  twenty*four  hours,  I  pro- 
»)cded  in  the  steamer  to  St  Andrews,  a  sea^port  of  con- 
liderable  importanoe  on  a  peninsula  of  New  Brunswick, 
thirteen  miles  from  Elastport    The  scenery  up  the  bay  is 
&iie  mod  bold,  the  Shamcook  Hill  rising  in  rear  of  the 
town  to  the  height  of  1100  fbet,  the  only  paper-mill  in 
the  province  being  situated  upon  the  aoiall  river  which 
Rows  near  it,  and  bears  the  same  name.    When  we  ar- 
rived within  two  miles  of  the  town,  the  tide  was  half  ebb, 
and,  the  night  being  stormy  and  dork,  the  steamer  ran 
its  keel  deep  into  the  mud.    After  remaining  chore  suf- 
ficiently long  to  exhaust  all  our  stock  of  patience,  we 
took  to  the  boat,  and,  landing  upon  the  beach  near  a 
light-bou^e,  sought  our  way,  drenched  with  rain,  and 
€M>vcred  with  mud,  to  the  hotel.    The  light-house  (lucus 
a  non  looendo,  again!)  shows  no  light,  the  establishment 
necessary  for  triomiing  lamps,  watching,  &C.,  putting 
the  third  port  in  New  Brunswick  to  the  expense  of  thirty 
pounds  per  annum,  which  was  deemed  too  extravagant  a 
sum  for  the  benefit  of  three  hundred  inward  and  outward 
bound  sail  annually,  was  accordingly  reduced,  the  light 
being  removed  to  another  situation,  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  point  against  which  it  is  intended  to  warn 
xnarinerr.    The  present  beacon  is  merely  a  common  lan- 
tern placed  in  a  pigeon-box  bow-window,  protruding 
from  the  second  story  of  a  house,  where  its  dim  rays  are 
exhibited  at  an  annual  contract  of  fifteen  pounds,  though 
it  can  barely  be  distinguished  from  the  light  in  any  ot£cr 
window  in  the  town. 

The  steamer  had  reached  her  customary  anchorage 
ground  during  the  night,  but  was  high  and  dry  at  the 
usual  time  for  sailing,  havin|^  drif^d  from  her  anchors 
by  the  heavy  gale.    The  rain  still  continuing  to  pour 
down,  I  resohred  to  return  by  water  to  Eastport,  in  pre- 
ference  to  taking  the  American  coach  from  Robbinstown, 
opposite  to  St  Andrew^s ;  and,  having  a  few  hours  to 
spore,  I  walked  through  the  town  despite  of  the  storm* 
It  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the  provinces,  contains  from 
1500  to  1800  inhabitants,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.    As  the  name  would  almost  imply, 
the  population  is  chiefly  of  Scottish  descent,  but  the  in- 
fluential people  of  every  class  were  absent  at  Fredericton, 
subpoBnaed  as  witnesses  in  a  trial  of  libel  upon  a  revenue 
officer  by  the  editor  of  a  newspaper. 

While  busily  engaged  in  taking  a  sketch  the  morning 
afler  my  return  to  Eastport,  the  blue  Peter  and  loosened 
topsail  of  the  Portland  packet  by  chance  caught  mv  eye. 
Le&ping  fence  and  ditc^,  I  soon  gained  the  inn,  where  1 
found  Sie  landlord  bustling  about  in  sad  distress  at  m  v 
absence,  the  captain  having  already  sent  twice  in  search 
of  me.    In  a  row  minutes  more  I  was  on   board  the 
«« Boundary**  schooner  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
with  forty-five  passengers,  and  seventeen  of  that  number 
in  the  small  cabin.    Our  skipper  was  a  hale,  weather- 
beaten,  healthy-looking  sailor,  a  native  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  a  naturalizMl  American,  so  that  he  might  be 
qualified  to  command  the  vesseL  He  was  quite  an  oddity 
in  his  way ;  I  asked  him  one  evening,  for  want  of  some- 
thing  better  to  talk  about,  when  I  came  upon  deck, 
whether  he  thought  we  should  have  any  more  wind  dur- 
ing the  night    **  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  m  the  morning,**  was  his  grufif  reply.    In  less  than 
fi?e  minutes  a  lady  tottered  up  the  hatchway,  ^  Will  it 
rain,  captain  7**    **  You  had  better  apply  to  the  clerk  of 
the  weather,  ma*am ;  he*s  able  to  tell  you  more  about  it 
than  I,**  said  the  rough  old  tar.    Standing  out  of  the  bay 
by  Grand  Manan  Islet  we  found  a  heavy  head  swell  upon 
the  sea  fi'om  the  gale  of  the  preccdinff  days,  which 
caosed  the  usual  commotion  amongst  Uie  fresh-water 
sailors.  Our  little  vessel,  however,  cut  her  way  gallantly 
through  it  until  the  second  day,  when,  the  weather  mode- 
rating,  she  glided  gracefiilly  and  smoothly  upon  her 
course.    All  the  passengers  were  again  alive ;  tho  gen- 
tlemen congregated  in  the  cabin,  discussing  the  weil- 
wom  and  hackneyed  subject  of  politics,  and  the  merits 
of  the  aerend  candidates  (or  the  prudential  chair.  Jack, 
son,  day,  and  Wirt,  were  in  turn  abused,  and  the  morals 
of  all  being  called  into  question,  the  argument  somehow 
or  other  branched  off  at  a  tangent,  and,  settling  down 
into  one  upon  religion,  oontinu^  with  but  little  inter- 
mission for  ten  hours,  and  was  resumed  -with  u  much 
vigour  the  foUowing  day. 

On  Sunday  the  14th  of  October  we  were  off  Manegin 
Isle,  the  scene  a{  action  between  the  **  l^er**  and  ^  Bn- 
terprise**  in  1813 ;  and  the  passengers,  having  requested 
a  Nova  Scotian  C^vinistic  preacher  to  favour  us  with  a 
discourse,  had  all  assembled  upon  the  flour  barrels  with 
which  the  deck  was  covered.  A  heavy  squall  coming  on, 
when  every  one  was  wrapt  in  deep  attention,  naarly  threw 
the  sehooner  upon  its  beam  ends,  and  dispersed  the  meet-f 
ing  m  a  mostranceremonioas  manner ;  some  rolling  away  | 
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to  leeward,  and  others  down  the  companion  ladder,  did 
not  make  their  appearance  again  until  we  arrived  in 
port  The  wind  freghened  to  a  stiff  gale  off-aliore  towards 
sunset,  and  rather  unfavourable  for  making  Portland 
harbour,  where  the  captain  intended  touching  to  land 
a  part  of  the  passengers,  including  myself;  but  the  others, 
who  were  bound  tor  Boston,  ascertaining  that  it  was  a 
fair  wind  for  that  port,  proposed  carrying  us  there  and 
defraying  our  ciqMmses  back  to  Portland.  All  agreed  to 
this  arrangement,  excepting  myself^  who  would  not  oon- 
sent  to  being  taken  a  circuitous  route  of  two  hundred 
miles  when  uie  vessel  was  within  three  miles  of  its  des- 
tined port,  and  merely  to  please  a  party  of  people  to 
whom  time  was  an  object  of  no  importance,  and  who 
would  not  put  themselves  to  the  slight  inconvenience  of 
a  few  hours*  delay  to  please  roe.  AAer  holding  on  for 
about  an  hour,  and  perceiving  that  the  general  opinion 
must  be  that  I  was  both  obstinate  and  unaccommodating, 
I  relented,  and  agreed  to  proceed  to  Boston  ;  but,  when 
the  deputation  applied  to  tho  rough  old  seaman,  he  an- 
swered, to  my  infinite  satisinction,  that  **  he  had  never 
sailed  for  Portland  without  making  it'*  The  wind,  how- 
ever hauling  still  more  o-hcad,  and  a  short  high  sea 
rising,  into  which  the  schooner  plunged  so  heavUy  that 
she  could  only  carry  the  foresail,  while  she  made  as 
mueh  lee  as  head-way,  the  old  skipper  was  reluctantly 
obliged,  two  hours  before  midnight,  to  bear  up  for  Bos- 
ton. Running  along  the  coast,  in  sight  of  numerous 
light-housee  (there  being  seventeen  in  a  hundred  miles,) 
in  nine  hours  we  entereid  Boston  Bay,  after  a  long  pass- 
age of  three  days  from  Eastport 

Having  seen  all  the  lions  during  my  previous  visit, 
there  was  nothing  to  detain  me  beyond  one  day,  which  I 
passed  in  strolling  about  tho  city.  Washington's  statue 
was  encircled  as  filthily  as  ever,  and  the  city  guards  were 
marching  about  as  before  in  their  strange  half-cavalry 
half-infantjy  uniform.  One  novelty  there  was<— the 
Tremont  Theatre  was  open,  and  I  attended  «to  witness 
\Vallack*s  performance  in  the  ^Bris^d"  and  **Rent 
Day.**  The  last  time  I  had  seen  the  fermer,  was  in  the 
Amateur  Theatre  at  Calcutta,  where  the  characters,  with 
the  exception  of  that  performed  by  the  ^Star**  of  the 
night,  were  much  better  sustained,  and  the  scenic  ar- 
rangements altogether  superior.  There  were  many  in- 
congruities, such  as  a  young  man  apparently  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  dressed  as  a  dandified  ruffian,  talking  of  his 
acquaintance  with  tlie  old  steward  twenty-seven  years 
before.  I  never  saw  tho  character  of  an  English  peasant 
properly  dressed  or  personated  by  an  American  actor. 
Of  our  yeomen  they  make  idiots,  and  of  our  servants  in- 
Solent  downs.  When  a  talented  performer  appears  upon 
tho  American  boards,  he  shines  alone,  unsupported,  and 
the  piece  goes  off  dull  and  irksome  during  his  absence 
from  the  stage.  Greater  support  is  certainly  given  to 
the  drama  in  America  than  in  England,  and  still  it  can 
boast  but  of  one  or  two  able  native  performers.  Some  of  the 
scenery,  from  the  brush  of  a  Mr.  Jones,  possessed  con- 
siderable merit,  and  I  thought  the  interior  of  the  house 
superior  even  to  those  of  r^ew  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Tlie  ladies,  of  whom  there  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
paid  a  complimentary  tribute  to  Mr.  Wallack*s  excellent 
acting  by  displaying  a  long  line  of  whito  handkerchiefin 
which  were  constantly  applied  to  their  eyes;  but  the 
male  part  of  the  audience  showed  no  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  approval,  and  an  Englishman  entering  the  house 
at  the  close  of  some  beautiful  scene  would  have  almost 
imagined  that  it  met  with  their  disapprobation.  Walk- 
ing into  the  capacious  and  finely-carpeted  saloon,  I  read 
a  notice  over  the  door,  ^  respectfully  requesting  gentle- 
men not  to  wear  their  hats  in  it*'  Mine  was  in  my  hand 
immediately,  but,  not  seeing  another  individual  of  the 
sixty  or  seventy  persons  who  were  present  oonforming, 
to  the  rule,  I  resumed  mine  forthwith,  for  the  sake  St 
uniformity. 

£^ly  the  following  morning  I  passed  through  Stone- 
ham  and  Reading ;  and,  walking  on  as  was  my  custom, 
in  hopes  of  seeing  something  worth  sketching,  wliile 
they  **  shificd  horses,'*  I  fell  in  company  with  a  man  who 
was  proceeding  in  the  same  direction.  ,  After  answering 
his  queries,  whence  I  came,  whither  I  was  bound,  and 
passing  a  few  cursory  remarks  upon  the  cholera  and  the 
weather,  I  cross-examined  him  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  and  what  kind  of  a  iiarvest  had  been  gather- 
ed during  m^  absence.  One  of  his  answers  was  unique 
and  descriptive.  **  Why,  sir,  turn  a  goose  into  a  ten-aore 
lot  of  it  at  spring,  and  it  will  come  out  at  fiiU  thinner 
than  it  went,  in ;  it  could  not  get  its  bill  between  the 
stones  to  pick  up  the  grasshoppers,  and  there  ore  plonty 
of  them."  The  country  certamly  did  not  promise  much, 
but  the  apple  trees  were  weighed  to  the  ground  with  the 
overpowering  load  of  fruit    Wtc  crossed  the  rapid  and 


shallow  stream  of  the  Merrimac,  nparly  two  hundred 
yards  in  width,  three  miles  beyond  Andover,  where  there 
are  the  fine  buildings  of  an  extensively  patronised  tbeo-> 
logical  seminary.  At  the  village  of  Methuen,  seven 
miles  farther,  I  Walked  to  view  some  ftUs  on  the  Spioket 
Creek  during  the  time  the  lettelv  were  sorting,  and  was 
well  punished  for  breaking  the  vows  I  had  mode  not  to 
look  at  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  cataract  for  another 
twelvemonth,  so  surfeited  haid  I  been  with  them.  Upon 
a  moderate  calculation,  about  a  hat-full  per  minute  oon- 
trived  to  escape  over  a  rocky  ledge  tkirUr  feet  in  height, 
from  a  dam  which  diverted  the  main  body  of  the  stream 
to  two  large  grist  mills. 

We  had  six-in-hand  throughout  our '  journey  over  tolera- 
bly good  roads,  with  a  light  load,  and  I  never  saw  men 
more  expert  in  their  business  than  coachmen  on  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  road  between  Boston  and  Bur- 
lington. If  was  rather  amusing  to  witness  the  manner 
in  which  tlioy  restrained  the  horses  when  descending  a 
steep  hill,  wrapping  the  reins  of  the  leaders  round  their 
arms  up  to  tlie  elbows,  using  their  feet  to  those  of  tho 
wheelers,  and  then,  leaning  back  on  their  seat,  with  the 
whip  thrown  upon  the  rcwf  of  the  coach,  they  togged 
away  with  both  hand  and  foot 

By  sunset  we  arrived  at  Concord,  the  capital  of  New 
Hampshire,  situated  upon  a  light  sandy  soil  on  the  wes- 
tern  bank  of  the  Merrimac,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  Sewali*s  Falls,^a  few  miles  higher,  "nie  town,  con- 
taining about  2000  inhalHtants  aind  five  churches,  con- 
sists of  two  streets  running  m»lh  and  south,  each  more 
than  a  hundred  fiset  wide  and  a  mile  in  l^ng^^h  with  a 
row  of  large  drooping  elms  on  each  side.  'The  houses 
are  of  a  pretty  style  of  architecture,  with  double  veran- 
dahs supported  by  light  colonnades,  and  may  vie  wih 
those  of  r^orthamptoQ  on  the  Connecticut  river.  The 
State  House,  a  fine  granite  building  with  two  wings,  the 
roof  surmounted  by  a  light  tower,  dome,  and  globe,  with 
a  prodigious  golden  eagle  to  crown  all,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  grass  square  one  hundred  and  fifly-five  by 
one  hundred  paces,  with  iron  railing  in  Sami  and  rear. 
I  never  entered  one  of  the  state  capitals  but  I  found 
some  additions  or  alterations  making  in  the  prisons,  and, 
though  not  a  Howard,  1  generally  pryed  into  alL  The 
Americans  have  an  excellent  system  ot  admitting  visitors 
to  these  institutions,  upon  payment  of  a  triflmg  sum, 
usually  a  shilling  sterling,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep 
away  mere  idlers,  the  incurious,  and  the  old  accomplices 
of  the  prisoners,  and  to  produce  an  income  fhnn  which 
salaries  are  allowed  to  extra  keepers,  whose  time  is  oc- 
cupied in  attendance  upon  visiters.  In  the  Concord 
prison,  sixty  males  (five  of  them  for  life)  were  confined, 
and  one  iemale,  who,  according  to  the  keeper*s  acoount, 
was  a  more  troublesome  and  mutinous  subject  than  oil 
the  rest  together.  It  was  conducted  partly  on  the  Au- 
burn system,  but  fell  far  short  of  it  in  interior  economy 
and  indeed  in  every  other  respect :  the  shops,  cells,  and 
kitchen  were  not  equally  clean,  nor  were  the  prisoners 
under  the  same  discipline  and  good  management  When 
at  work,  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  converse  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  trade,  the  keeper  acknowledg- 
ing it  would  be  an  improvement  if  total  silence  could  be 
insisted  upon,  but  stating  that  some  commnnicatioa  be- 
tween tbmn  was  indispensable  (at  Auburn,  however,  it 
is  not  permitted.)  The  articles  which  they  manufacture 
are  not  disposed  of  according  to  contract,  but  by  the 
warden,  with  the  same  injurious  eflbot  to  the  industrious 
artisans  in  the  neighbourhood  as  at  Auburn.  The  trades 
were  few,  being  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  carriage- 
makers,  and  stone-masons :  these  latter  were  employed 
in  erecting  an  additional  wing  to  the  prison,  to  contain 
three  tiers,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  honey-comb 
cells  in  use  at  Auburn.  Heretofore,  from  two  to  eight 
prisoners  have  been  confined  during  the  night  in  a  large, 
bodly-ventihited  cell,  with  a  solid  iron  door,  and  a  nar- 
row  loop-hole  to  adinit  a  breath  of  air  and  ray  of  light 
This  free  intercourse  in  their  cells  has  been  the  cause  c^ 
several  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty.  The  use  of  the  * 
lash  has  not  been  introduced,  the  renuctory  being  pun- 
ished by  solitary  confinement ;  but,  when  the  latter  is 
adopted  to  the  extent  of  the  Auburn  system,  it  is  diffi. 
cult  to  sec  how  the  former  con  be  dispensed  with,  or,  if 
so,  what  will  be  the  means  used  to  keep  up  the  neces- 
sary disciplin<*. 

From  Coneord  we  waded,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
thr(High  eighteen  miles  of  white  sand,  to  breakfast  at  the 
village  of  Sandbomton,  leaving  the  Shaker  settlement  at 
Canterbury  three  or  four  miles  to  the  right  Some  of 
the  houses  were  similar  to  many  I  had  observed  in  the 
British  provinces,  being  built  without  any  foundation, 
and  merely  resting  like  a  large  box  upon  the  levelled 
ground,  or  on  a  piece  of  rock  at  each  angle,  and,  from  oU 
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appearances,  very  liable  to  be  blown  over  by  the  first 
heavy  gale.  Sach  a  fate  bad  be&llen  one  I  saw  in  Nova 
Bcotia,  which  was  literally  topsy-luJrvy.  The  road  was 
carried  over  the  apex  of  every  sugar-loaf  hill  between  the 
roannfkcturinf  town  of  MerediUi  and  Centre  Harbour 
upon  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  when  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile 
would  have  taken  it  upon  nearly  a  dead  level  The  lat- 
ter  village  is  situated  at  the  western  end  of  this  kkc  with 
the  long  name.  The  sheet  of  water  is  twentv.three  miles 
in  length,  and  varies  from  two  to  fiirein  width,  and  is  so 
studded  with  islands  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  the 
country  people  that  there  are  as  many  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year.  The  doq^nion  of  the  sovereign  of  some  of 
them  would  not  however  extend  over  more  than  five 
square  feet  of*  s^Jid  roek,  nine  mches  above  the  surfiice 
of  the  water.  A  steamer  was  upon  the  stocks,  intended 
for  the  navigation  of  the  lake;  and  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion  to  form  an  inland  dommunication  with  the  tide, 
waters  and  Connecticut  River,  bv  Squam  Lake,  two 
miles  to  the  northwest.  Baker's  River,  and  a  chain  of 
ponds.  It  is  fi)ur  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  AtUintic,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy, 
two  abov0  the  Merrimac,  at  the  junction  of  their  waters. 
A  magnificent  view  is  said  to  be  afforded  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Red  Hill,  |500  fiset  in  height,  three  miles  from 
Winnipiseogoe,  but  the  scenery  was  too  wooded  and 
had  too  great  a  sameness  for  my  taste.  The  rood  cit- 
oled  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  appeared  at  a  dis. 
tance,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  it,  like  burning 
lava,  so  brilliant  were  the  autumnal  tints  of  the  trees. 
Dense  fbreets  of  pine  stretched  fiir  away  upon  ever^  side 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Sandwich  mountains,  3000  fbet  in 
height,  whose  summits  were  thickly  enveloped  in  clouds. 
The  narrow  streain  of  the  Bear  Camp,  with  which  the 
road  ran  parallel,  was  .choked  up  with  masses  of  timber 
which  had  been  cut  the  preceding  winter,  and, boating 
down  towards  the  Saco,  had  been  left  by  the  falling  of 
the  waters.  In  many  places,  for  the  distance  of  a  quar. 
ter  of  a  mile,  we  could  not  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  stream, 
such  a  perfect  and  solid  bridge  had  been  formed  over  it 
by  the  logs. 

Heavy  rain  set  in  at  sunset,  and,  to  add  ,to  our  misfor- 
tunes,  we  were  detained  two  hours  at  a  small  inn  near 
Tamworth  fbr  the  Dover  coach,  which  brought  an  ad- 
dition of  a  &t  gentleman,  who,  weighing  at  least  twenty 
stone,  occupied  a  third  of  the  interior  of  the  two-horse 
Tchide  in  which  we  were  to  proceed.  When  our  coach- 
man  saw  his  new  passenger  squeezing  himself  edge- ways 
out  of  his  late  conveyance,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  in  great  astonishment  and  alarm,  **  My 
eye !  a^t  he  a  burster?  it  might  well  be  late i  we  shan*t 
see  the  end  of  our  journey  this  night**  Preferring  ex- 
posure  to  the  rain  to  being  crushed  to  a  mummy  with 
five  finsides  upon  two  seats,  I  took  my  place  with  the 
coachman,  who  found  it  no  easy  task  to  steer  us  safely 
between  the  kirge  stumps  which  lined  the  narrow  open- 
ing, misnamed  a  road,  through  the  forest  of  Norway 
pine.  The  darkness  of  the  night  was  rendered  more 
gloomy  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees ;  so,  while  the 
coaeh/nan  attended  to  the  intricate  navigation,  he  re- 
quested  me  to  ^  6x**  the  lamps,  tlie  oil  and  wicks  being 
of  so  bad  a  quality  as  to  fully  occupy  me  in  trimming 
and  snuffing  throughout  tliirteen  roosU  dreary  miles. 
Afler  twloe  breaking  down,  botli  of  wliioh  accidents 
were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fat  man  and  his  carpet 
bagK,  we  succeeded  in  reaching  Conway,  seveuty-three 
miles  from  Concord,  by  half  past  nine  o'clock,  afler  a  fa- 
tiguing and  rough  journey  of  eighteen  hours. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

NOTCH  IN  THE  H^ITV  MOaifTAlNS — DRSTRUCTtON  OFTmC  WIL- 
LET  FAMILY — 4VAL4NCIIE8 — lfOI7NT  yVASHlNQTON. 

The  year  was  novf  so  fast  upon  the  wane,  the  dajs 
shovtcmng,  and  the  weather  so  intensely  cold,  that  it  re- 
quired no  small  stock  of  resolution  to  enable  one  to  desert 
a  warni  bee)  at  a  quarter  to  three  in  the  morning,  and  en- 
counter a  kejBn  northwester.  In  four  hours  wo  arrived 
at  Bartlctt,  sixteen  miles  from  Conway,  when  I  walked 
out  with  my  sketch-book  while  breakmst  was  preparing, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  attempting  an  outline  of  the  fine  moun- 
tali>  scenery,  but  could  not  command  my  pencil,  and 
soon  found  my  way  back  shivering  to  Uie  house,  where  I 
eseonoed  myself  in  a  corner  by  the  bright  kitchen  fire  until 
the  (Booch  was  once  more  ready  to  start  We  were  now 
liemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains,  between  which  the  rood 
woiind,  prescr^'ing  a  level  along  the  right  bank  oftlic  Saco, 
a  strong  mountain  torrent,  which,  notwithstanding  the  en. 
croachments  made  upon  it  with  strong  embankments,  only 
allowed  snflicient  space  fbr  a  single  carriage  to  pass  in 


man^  places  between  the  rocky  barrier  on  the  one  hand 
and  its  impetuous  waters,  a  considerable  depth  beneath,, 
on  the  other.  Numerous  broad  water-courses,  which  bore 
the  marks  of  great  periodical  inundations  when  they  arc 
swollen  to  «^antic  rivers,  descend  to  it  fVom  the  moim- 
tains*  tops,  being,  as  a  gentleman,  who  was  by  chance  my 
fellow-passenger,  with  great  pathos  expressed  it,  **  as  the 
veins  and  sinews  to  the  human  constitutioh.**  All  vesti^s 
of  cultivation  ceased  f^om  Bartlctt  UntU  the  seventh  mile, 
when  we  arrived  at  a  small  fiurm  in  a  solitary  but  pretty 
spot,  which  had  been  nearly  carried  away  by  the  floods  six 
years  previously,  with  a  loss  of  land  of  the  value  of  2000 
dollars  to  the  proprietor.  Anodier  hour's  drive  brought 
us  to  the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains,  when  I  alighted 
from  the  coach  with  9.  request  that  my  Iraggage  should  be 
lefi  at  an  inn  eight  miles  farther,  and  sat  down  by  the 
road  side  to  admire  the  awfully  grand  and  sublime  spec- 
tacle which  the  Notch  presents. 

The  day  which  had  been  so  cloudy  and  cold  in  the  early 
part  became  more  favoorabk;,  and  the  sun  darted  its  in- 
vigorating rays  through  the  clouds,  resting  on  the  summit 
of  the  bleak  and  precipitous  rocks  with  which  the  valley 
is  bounded.    By  degrees  the  light  vapours  arose,  melting 
into  air,  or  floating  away  gracefully  and  majestically,  and 
laid  open  a  scene  which  would  defy  the  pencil  of  any  artist 
to  delineate  faithfully.    The  Notch,  as  the  terms  implies, 
is  a  narrow  pass,  six  miles  in  length,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  White  Mountains,  the  loTUest  of  which.  Mount 
Washington,  is  6234  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but 
on  each  side  of  the  pass  they  rise  only  fh>m  1800  to  2000, 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  forming  a  valley  less  than  half  a 
mik)  in  width  between  their  bases,  and  down  which  the 
roaring  Saco  takes  its  course.    The  whole  extent  of  their 
front  is  furrowed  and  scarred  by  the  tremendous  storm  of 
July,  1826;  and  the  valley,  choked  up  with  trees  uptom 
by  the  roots,  remnants  of  bridges,  buildings,  and  huffc 
masses  of  rock  piled  upon  each  other  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order, presents  what  might  be  almost  imagined  as  the 
wreck  of  nature.    A  melancholy  and  interesting  story  is 
connected  with  this  storm,  which  will  for  years  to  come  be 
the  cause  of  thousands  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  White 
Mountains.    I  give  it  as  related  to  me  by  one  who, 
though  not  an  eye-witness,  was  in'  the  immediate  vicinity 
at  the  time  it  occurred ;  it  was  as  follows : — A  farmer  of  the 
nameof  WiUe^,  with  his  wife,  five  children,  and  two  la- 
bourers,  occupied  a  house  with  a  small  form  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley.    They  were  much  esteemed  for  their 
hospitable  attentions  to  travellers,  who,  overtaken  by  night, 
souvht  shelter  at  their  hearth,  which  was  the  only  one  in 
tlie  Notch, their  nearest  neighbours  beingatthe  farm  afore- 
mentioned,  six  miles  distant    The  hills  at  that  time  were 
thickly  overgrown  with  forest  trees  and  shrubs ;  nor  had 
any  thing  ever  occurred  to  make  them  suspicious  of  the 
safety  of  their  position,  until  the  descent  or  a  small  ava- 
lanche, or  slide  of  earth,  near  the  house,  in  the  month  of 
June,  182(S,  so  terrified  them  by  the  havoc  it  caused,  that 
they  erceted  a  small  camp  in  what  they  deemed  a  more 
secure  place,  half  a  mile  lower'down  the  Saco.    The  sum- 
mer had  been  unusually  dry  until  the  bejginning  of  July, 
when  the  clouds  collecting  about  the  mountains  poured 
forth  their  waters  as  though  the  floodgates  of  the  heavens 
were  opened,  the  wind  blew  in  most  terrific  hurricanes, 
and  continued  with  unabated  violence  for  several  days. 
On  the  night  of  the  26th  of  the  month,  the  tempest  in- 
creased  to  a  fearful  extent,  the  lightning  flashed  so  vivid, 
ly,  accompanied  by  such  awful  howling  of  wind  and 
roaring  of  thunder,  that  the  peasantry  imagined  the  day 
of  judgment  was  at  hand.    At  break  of  day  on  the  27th, 
the  lolly  mountains  were  seamed  with  the  numerous 
avalanches  which  had  descended  during  the  night.  Every 
one  felt  anxious  respecting  the  safety  of  the  family  in  the 
valley,  but  rome  days  elapsed  before  the  river  subsided 
so  far  fVom  its  extraordinary  height  as  to  allow  any  en- 
quiries to  be  made.    A  peasant  swimming  his  horse 
across  an  eddy  was  the  first  person  who  entered  the 
Notch,  when  the  terrible  spectacle  of  the  entire  fiice  of 
the  hills  having  descended  in  a  body  presented  itself. 
The  Willeys*  house,  which  remained  untouched  amidst 
the  vast  chaos,  did  not  contain  any  portion  of  the  family, 
whose  bodies,  afler  a  search  of  some  days,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  two  children,  were  discovered  buried  under 
some  drift-wood  witliin  200  yards  of  the  door,  the  hands 
of  Miss  Willey  and  a  labourer  grasping  the  same  frag- 
ment,   They  had  all  evidently  retired  to  rest,  and  most 
probably,  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  an  avalanche,  had 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  when  tliey  were  swept  away  by 
the  overwhelming  torrent  of  earth,  trees,  and  water.  The 
most  miraculous  f^t  is  that  the  avalanche,  descending 


away  an  Adjoining  stable  with  some  bones,  it  tm 
formed  a  jnnctioii  wittin  a  few  yards  of  the  froat  A 
flock  of  sheep  which  had  sought  shelter  under  the  We  of 
the  house  were  saved ;  but  tM  family  had  fled  from  1^ 
only  spot  where  any  safetjr  could  have  been  ibiind,emT 
other  part  of  the  valley  being  buried  to  the  depth  of  i^ 
veral  feet,  and  their  camp  overwhelmed  W  the  Wrmt 
avalanche  which  fell.  A  person  standing  in  rear  of  tlie 
house  can  now  with  ease  step  upon  the  roo^  the  eirth 
forming  such  a  perpendicular  and  solid  wall 

A  small  avalanche  was  seen  descending  from  one  of  tbe 
mountains  some  days  afler  the  above  oocurrence.  The 
tiiick  pine  forest  at  first  moved  steadily  along  in  its  op. 
right  position,  but  soon  began  to  totter  m  its  deieent,  nd 
feU  headlong  down  with  redoubled  fhry  and  vitbavfi/. 
lowed  by  rivers  of  floa^g  earth  and  stones,  wliiihncad 
over  the  plain,  carrying  devastation  fiur  and  wi^  TV 
long  heat  of  summer  bad  so  dried  and  cracked  tbegtoo^ 
that  the  subsequent  rains  found  easy  admission  Qs^4t 
roots  of  trees,  which,  loosened  by  the  violence  of  &e 
wind,  required  but  little  to  set  the  whole  in  noCtL 
There  was  no  tradition  of  a  similar  descent  baTingeicr 
taken  place;  but,  upon  a  cloee  examination,  traces  of  ck 
which  had  evidently  occurred  more  than  a  centurj  bdcn 
could  he  discovered  amongst  the  forest 

A  chance  stone  rdliog  down  the  mountain's  iide,nd 
a  partridge  starting  up  from  under  ray  feet  daring  tie 
time  I  was  occupied  in  sketching,  brought  an  inrduotaij 
shudder  over  my  limbs,  and  the  very  idea  of  an  ftvaliodK 
descending  ana  interring  me  alive  caused  me  to  Iranj 
through  my  work  arid  pursue  my  progreasootoftlr 
lonely  vall^.    The  ground  ascends  graduaOj  to  (be  ^ 
which  is  twenty  feet  wide,  between  lofW  barriers  of  aiif 
rock,  the  Saco  and  road  both  passing  throogh  thiifia, 
which  was  widened  by  blasting  twenty-two  jvnste. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  h>ad  passed  over  theodlflf 
the  rocks,  at  so  precipitous  a  pitch  that  the  frnnttR 
obliged  to  carry  their  produce  on  its  way  to  faltakm 
that  part  of  the  road  themselves,  assisting  their  bomii; 
means  of  ropes  and  the  bridle  up  the  ascent  Akt 
sleigh,  formed  of  two  young  pine-trees,  in  a  few  nissto 
enabled  them  to  pursue  their  journey.    The  Saco  nsii 
a  small  flat  opposite  T.  Crawford's  inn,  half  a  vakk- 
ther,  from  which  to  E.  Crawford's,  where  I  iband  i» 
baggage,  was  four  miles  through  an  almost  impcnetni^ 
forest. 

There  being  no  other  visiters  at  this  late  leiMi,  ny 
evenings  were  passed  hy  tlie  fire-side  m  Ustenbf  to  nj 
hoet*s  lengthy  stories  about  hunting  the  cariboo,  nwos, 
deer,  bears,  and  partridges,  with  which  the  moniUv 
abound,  and  which  he  went  in  pursuit  of  with  a  ^^ 
four  feet  barrel ;  or  in  s^mpatliising  with  him  is  hu  ^ 
tress  at  what  he  considered   his  sole  property  Iieii$ 
poached  upon  b^  no  less  a  person  than  the  profvicfcr^ 
a  rival  hotel,  which  was  opened  within  tkree^oarteri  of  1 
mile,  and,  displaying  a  gaily  painted  sign  of  a  lioa  (^ 
a  snarling  cur)  and  an  eagle,  looking  unutterable  \tiapii 
each  other  firom  oppositd  sides  of  Uie  globe,  badalm^ 
attracted  numerous  guests.     Mine  host  stated  tk  mait 
of  his  case  with  great  eloquence,  and,  fiumhiik'j 
been  the  original  guide,  surveyor,  and  nnktrdf^'^ 
up  the  mountain;  he  had  some  right  to  look  n|S»*'f' 
comer  in  the  light  of  an  interloper.    The  ^^|^?Ji 
had,  however,  proved  of  some  service,  having**^"* 
to  make  considerable  additions  to  his  own  ^\ 
of  which  were  run  up  with  true  American  **1***J 
The  white  pine  was  growing  in  the  forest  in  J""^''^ 
in  June  formed  an  inhabited  house,  the  plank8,whiw<*' 
only  five  dollars  per  thousand,  being  kihi-dricd  ai  skb** 
they  came  fVom  the  saw-mill.  ^^ 

Afler  waiting  most  patiently  two  days  for  thewssj 
clfear  ofi;  and  albrd*me  a  sight  of  the  lofly  ino«^ 
resolved  to  take  my  departure  the  following  a^ 
without  attaining  the  grand  objectof  my  journey,  ^r* 
awaking  on  the  2l8t  of  October,  after  a  ▼io^PfJ^ 
night,  f  found  the  window  of  my  room  ^''•cklyfflffj^ 
with  frost.  In  an  instant  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and,  »^ 
a  clear  blue  sky,  hurried  on  my  dress,  tumbled  down 
head  foremost,  minus  hat,  stock,  and  bootjj  brt^ 
pencils,  paper,  rubber,  and  board  in  hand,  and  tnw^ 
back  the  door  of  the  house,  rushed  into  ^'^^^fj^; 
seize  the  longf-wishcd-for  sketch,  when,  lo  and  dwo* 
thick  dark  clouds  hung  more  heavily  ^^^^^!^^^Z 
brow  than  even  on  the  preceding  days,  '^^^^nfg 
cut  like  a  razor  (that  of  the  briny  gpis  upon  ^^^^ 
I  mean,)  so  I  darted  up  stairs  again  into  my  ^^.f^ 
burying  my  head  under  the  clothes,  blamed  mj^^  ^ 
not  having  selected  a  room  which  had  °"* '"fj^ 
least  towards  tlie  mountains.    My  k***'***'^     '„j*tf 


with  the  vast  impetuosity  an  abrupt  declivity  of  1500  feet -  .,  .   _.,„(,  w*- 

would  give  it,  approached  within  foor  feet  of  the  house,  I  cd  me  at  breakfast  with  the  news  *^**  Jjjl -fldd  >« 
when  suddenly  dividing  it  swept  round,  and,  carrying!  blowing  the  clouds  away,  and  that  my  www* 


pTBliGed  ID  tbe  ttmne  of  tbo  dif ;  but,  upoo  my  propcn- 
mg  lo  BKeiid  Moont  WuhiDElon,  trhich  wa>  thickly 
covered  with  anow,  the  raids  Mid  (hat  "  he  would  not  £0 
up  for  afire  doUtr  bill,  for  that  it  would  rajaire  two  men 
lo  hold  my  bit  on."  I  Iberefbro  mtiriicil  my  ctinibiog 
propemit;  fiw  that  dsy  by  tBcendinj  Mount  Deception, 
which  i>  well  nuned,  uid  affords  ample  fatigue  for  un- 
■mbiliooa  tiaTetlen.  fhe  prospect  that  Ihe  enauiog  day 
woatd  bring  more  moderate  weather  induced  me  to  pro- 
long my  Btay  for  tbe  ptirpoae  of  ai<ccnding  the  lolUesL 

Mount  Waahington  is  nearly  in  tbe  centre  of  a  con- 
tinued rann  running  from  north  to  aouth,  each  of  which 
ia  muDed  after  the  prosidEnla  of  tbe  United  States  in  sue 
ceasiaa;  hot,  aa  usoal,  one  political  party  of  tbe  peopl< 
will  out  cooaent  to  GeneralJickson's  name  being  aggran- 
dised or  immortalised  in  the  range  of  White  Mountains. 
The  height  of  tbo  priocipgl  ofthia  disin  above  the  waters 
ofthe  Connecticut  River  at  I^ncaster,  300  miles  from  the 
sea,  ia  u  rollows;  Washington,  5^19  leot;  Adams,  53^  ; 
JeSerson,  5380  ;  MadiHon,  5039 ;  Monroe,  493 1 ;  Quincy, 
4470 ;  Pteuant,  or  Jackson,  433B,  T.  Crawford's  house 
U  ias  higher  than  the  WiUeya',  and  345  higher  thin 
E.  Crawford')!,  which  is  1 069  feet  above  the  ConnocticuL 
Avalauches  have  doscended  fVom  all  the  summits, 
ConlinoMl  lor  a  greatdistanca  along  the  level  ground, 
Jar^eat  (which  is  from  Mount  Jackson)  being  Dpwarda  of 
Anr  niilea  in  lengtli. 

At  kalf.part  four,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, I  set  off  in  company  with  a  guide  for  the  foot  of 
Mount  Washington,  leavrng  the  selection  ofthe  road  to 
my  Bleed,  wlilch,  haTiog  served  a  long  appronticcshi 
riedmeaaielytfaroughUKi  bucklcbeiryswampaand  forcal 
for  six  milo.  We  were  detained  a  tew  minutes  b 
■ODte  wind&lls,  which  the  guide  cleared'  away  with  hi 
axe  i  and  afler  fording  two  small  creeks,  and  the  broad 
bed  ofthe  Ammonoonick  river"  four  different  times, 
■jTlTed  nt  a  place  where  Ihe  road  being  impassable 
tuaiaea,  we  tied  them  to  a  [res  and  commenced  the  ascent 
Tlie^ide  bmored  me  with  briei  advice  upon  the  thesis 
■  lentA,"  and,  profiting  by  bis  hint  of  not  com- 
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nearlv  ten  feet  deep  in  tho  ravines  upon  the  easle 

and  lor  several  days  had  again  covered  the  lost  mile  of 

ascent  wiLh  a  IVesh  coat.    Tbe  walk  had  so  heated 

that  wben  I  eat  down  on  the  cold  rock,  to  partake  of 

bread  and  cheese  breaklsBl,  with  ice  in  lieu  of  water 

_.._.  ..  .  the  thermometer  standing  three-de- 
grees boiow  ibe  freezing  point  at  nine  o'clock,  with 
cloudless  sky.  Tlic  Ammonoosuck  River,  rising  m 
small  pond  between  the  summits  of  Washington  and 
Madi«on,  rashes  down  the  declivity  for  4000  feet,  with  a 
tumultuous  uproar,  aod,  taking  its  course  past  E.  Craw- 
ford's house,  flows  into  the  Connecticut  a  fow  ipilcs  be. 


.  found  the  descent  more  difficult,  though  more  rapid, 
than  the  ascent,  my  feet  slipjung  from  under  me  several 
times  uponthcicyauTracc,Bndcausuigme  to  shoot  fartbei 
ahead  than  my  own  free-will  would  havo  dictated.  The 
guides  have  a  great  source  of  proGt  in  the  boavE" 
with  which  tbe  mountains  abound,  each  skin  producii 
dollar.  They  lake  many  hundreds  of  them,  ui  the  a 
imn,  by  means  of  traps  composed  of  a  larch  tree,  with 
.  transverse  one  upon  it,  set  alopg  tbe  side  ofthe  path 
at  fort;  yards'  distance  from  each  oilier,  and  baited  »-ilh 
'  ''  twohourswe  gained  the  faolel,  nine  milcsfrom 
it,  and  taking  one  of  the  common  desiborna  or 
wagons  which  woa  pasaing  a  few  minutce  aller,  and  per- 
lurmed  the  duty  ofthe  moil  in  those  rough  roada,  1  pro- 
ceeded thirteen  miles  through  so  uninhabited  district  to 
Bctlilchcm,  the  settlement  of  some  new  religious  sect, 
and  arrived  at  Littleton  the  sa.me  evening. 
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socfog  the  journey  at  too  npid  a  pace,  I  led  the  way 
s  rough  and  steep  path,  which  admitted  of  out  walk. 
in^  aalf  in  Indian  file.  It  became  excessively  prccipit- 
oua  mt  Jaeob'a  ladder,  100  feet  in  height,  which  la  formed 
of  amoath  aogutar  stones,  and  could  not  be  ascended 
cept  by  ■■sistsnee  from  Ihe  roots  of  neighbouring  tn 
IPbe  lower  part  of  the  momitain  was  covered  wiui  deep 
liau^  and  forest,  which  diminished  in  growth  as  we  as- 
eeaded  ;  the  beacb  and  moonlaiibash  gave  way  to  spruce, 
^Aicfa  dwindled  at  every  step,  and  at  Ihe  cape  of  a  long 
jMiijiii  liii^.  ridge  called  (he  "  Camel's  Rump"  it  did  not 
grov  more  tlun  six  inches  high,  the  branches  ahooling 
oat  in  louyi  horiioaUl  Gbv>,  inclined  towards  the  base, 
BB  if  aeeking  shelter  from  the  alrong  gusts  of  wind  which 
■weep  dowo  the  mountain's  side.  At  Tabic  Rock,  Ih 
mUes  from  the  base,  all  vegetation  ceased,  cicepting 
tkvf  occaawal  patches  of  cranborriea  and  coarse  grass, 
vahichthalTa  mile  ftrth^,  gave  place  to  sharp  glittering 
fivgmenls  of  rock,  partly  overgrown  with  gray 
All  natiuiJ  landmarks  ceasing,  small, fragments  o; 
•tones  JuvB  been  erected  for  the  guidance  of  people  who 
jaay  be  enveloped  in  tha  clouds.  After  clinitiing  up  one 
or  tsvo  iteep  pilches,  we  gained  the  summit  at  a  quarter 
past  eig'ht,  naving  been  an  boor  and  three  qoartet 
perfivDiaiico  of  three  miles  fiom  the  base.  T 
from  It  ia  moat  eitenaive,  neailf  one  hundred  m 
topH  rising  bonoalb  tho  feet  like  the  billowy  awellinga.of 
the  ocean  ;  but  it  did  not,  I  must  coniiiaa,  altogether  a 
awer  ni?  expectations,  nor,  to  my  taste,  was  it  oqual 
lb>t.  finia  Mount  Molyoke,  where  all  was  richneea  and 
Ufe.  Hera  was  an  unvaried  view  of  monntoin  and  dale 
alike  eovered  with  forest,  the  small  aettlemcnts  hot  in. 
dlstiiictly  TLuUe  ftora  anch  an  altitude,  and  acarcolj  re- 
liniDf  ao  dark  a  mass.  The  cour»i  of  the  rapid  Con- 
isBEticat  wai  marked  out  by  the  light  morning  mial  float- 
ing am  it ;  the  green  mountains  of  Vermont  were  visible 
eigiity  miles  distant  in  the  wast ;  and  a  long  streak  ot 
light,  Sa  away  upon  the  eastern  horizon,  appeared  U. 
point  out  the  waters  of  Ihe  broad  Atlantic  ;  but  the  sue 
■hiniiig  brightly  upon  Ihe  sur&oe  of  the  vapours  in  lb( 
vaUeya  rendered  appearances  so  deceptive  that  it  wai 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  tbem  and  tlie  numeroui 
lalces  with  which  that  portion  of  the  country  abounds. 

'X'lio  aummila  of  all  the  White  Mountains,  eicepting 
that,  of  Washington,  which  haa  a  abort  flat  ridge  with  a 
alietit  peak  at  each  end,  aro  rounded  off,  and  composed 
of  loOBO  fragments  of  granite,  which,  at  Ihe  distance  of 
■ome  milBS,  uiumea  the  white  appearance  from  which 
tbey  take  their  name.  The  intense  heal  of  the  American 
■ummer  usually  thaws  the  snow  upon  them  bf  the  end 
of  AMgvBk,  bitt  this  year  it  was  found,  during  that  month. 


ath. 


The  33d,  fi'am  sunrise  lo  sunset,  was  cold  and  rainy 
and  tlie  small  village  of  Littleton,  with  its  streams  anc 
iheelB  blocked  up  with  rafla  end  piles  of  timber,  preaenl- 

ng  no  inducement  to  move  out,  my  morning  was  passed 
away  in  flattering  llie  landlady's  vanity,  at  the  expense 
of  mj  own  taste,  by  priialng  a  wretched  daub  (evidently 
"  handiwork  of  soma  sign-painter)  intended  aa  a  rep- 
intalion  of  her  pretty  daughter,  and  afterwards  dis- 
cussing stale  o&irs  with  a  weather-bound  American 
rlier,  who  had  settled  it  much  to  bis  own  satisfaction, 
nolwithstandlng  all  my  aaaortiona  to  the  oontrary,  that 
he  was  addressing  a  colonel  high  in  oommand  in  the 
Brltiah  army.  No  one  upon  eanh,savs  a.  Yankee,  could 
have  discovered  that  I  even  held  a  commission  of  any 
degree ;  but  he  possesses  a  kind  of  sleight  of  hand  me- 
thod of  undermining  and  grubbing  out  news.  "  Well 
hut.  Kernel,  you  aro  tnkbg  minutes,  and  intend  pub- 
lishing, I  colc'lale  1  You  can  prepare  your  sketches  for 
tho  type  !"  ■*  WeU  now,  I  declare  there  is  Eihan  Craw- 
ford's and  the  White  Mounts  Jia!  a'int  it  so  T"  1  thought 
tho  man  must  be  a  decided  quiz,  and  resolved  that  be 
shoukl  not  have  all  the  sport  lo  himself,  so  gave  bim  a 
slory  or  two,  about  tho  truth  of  which  I  wiahed  him  to 
be  rather  sceptical,  ofthe  finger-nails  ofthe  Ejist  Indian 
dcvoloca  growing  through  the  back  of  their  hands — the 
burning  of  widowa — abanian-lree  covering  aevcral  acres 
of  land — tho  Arab  horses  eating  sheep's  h^s,  and  a  long 
ring  of  Kimilar  morvellaus  but  daily  occurrences.  .  At 
It  onset  his  countenance  assumed  a  stare  of  tbe  greal- 
est  admiration  and  astonishment ;  but  when  J  brought 
tho  sheep's  head!  to  bear  in  full  force  he  rose  fromhis 
chair,  and,  squirting  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice  into  tbe 
grille,  walked  lo  and  fro  upon  the  floor  of  the  i 
hia  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling  "Yankee  Doodle," 
and  thua  made  my  triumph  comfdete. 

I  rode  out  early  the  following  morning  to  the  li 
worka  at  Fronconio,  about  six  miles  distant.  They  are 
llie  property  of  a  company,  and  produce  a  metal  of  soft, 
tough  quality,  considered  superior  lo  any  in  the  Stales. 
The  ore  ia  found  in  conaidcrable  quanlitjca  in  tbe  hilla, 
three  milca  distant,  and  supplies  another  foundcry  in 
the  immediate  vicinity ;  both  establishments,  however, 
are  upon  asmollscale.  Pursuing  the  riymouLfa  road  for 
seven  miles,  I  entered  the  Fronconia  Jlotdi,  a  eonlinua. 
lion  of  the  White  Mountain's  range,  and  visited  thi 
"  Profile  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  which  is  i 
moat  singular  lusua-naturs.  An  ciacl  rcpreaentation  of 
the  human  Icatureo,  aa  seen  in  profile,  ia  moat  correctly 
delineated  by  Ihc  hand  of  nature  upon  the  brow  of  a  bore 
rock  nearly  one  thousand  feet  In  perpend iciilar  heighL 
No  art  could  improve  tho  eCTect,  nor  could  any  allcmpt 
be  made  lo  asaiot  it ;  for,  Ihe  profile  being  seen  perfect 
only  from  one  point,  tbe  tlightcst  dcvialwn  fton  that 


spot  tlirow*  all  into  a  oonfiised  mass,  llie  upper  port 
ofthe  rock,  too,  upon  which  it  appears,  ia  sd  ovorbanging 
and  &eo  from  shrubs  fiir  nearly  Iwo  hundred  feel,  that  oU 
*  I  is  impracticable.  One  branch  of  Ihe  Peini. 
iver,  which  subacquently  takes  the  name  of 
Iho  Merrimac,  riaee  in  B  small  pmid  at  its  base,  and  op. 

C'te  lo  Monnl  Lafayette,  which  is  four  tbonauid  tfaiea 
dred  f^  in  height. 
We  set  ijff  the  saoM  afternoon  in  a  mail  cart  drawn  by 
oae  horse,  over  a  hilly  road  and.a  good  farming  country, 
to  the  Connecticul  rivri,  which  we  crossed  to  Waterford 
in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Wolkmgintoa  small  bvem  at 
seven  o'clock,  during  the  time  our  soHiary  horse  was 
relieving,  we  found  a  fine  portly  landlord,  sitting  with  his 
legs  cruesed,  reading  a  newspaper  by  Ihe  blaio  of  a 
cheerful  wood  fire.  "Good  evening,  colonel,"  aaid  the 
driver;  "tamol  cold  weather  this."  "Aye,"  answered 
the  gsllant  officer,  rising  fVom  bis  orjn-chair  lo  maka 
room  for  us,  and  resembling  a  trundling  hogshead  of  ale 
in  colour  and  shape,  at  be  moved  towards  the  bar ;  "  you 
are  here  sooner  than  I  calc'lated  ;  I've  been  at  work  fix- 
ing the  road  tilt  sun-down,  and  making  it  as  easy  fitfyou 
OS  I  could  by  Ibrowlngdirton  it."  So,  in  truth,  it  proved  i 
for  we  could  scarcely  move  Iwo  miles  an  hour  through 
this  marsh  of  iiis  creation.  I  had  Irequcntly  taken  no- 
tice of  thia  novel  method  of  making  or  repairing  a  road 
in  Ibcsc  parts  ofthe  Staloa.  The  art  conauled  in  first 
turning  the  ground  up  with  a  common  plough,  which 
was  followed  by  a  slightly  curved,  broad  board,  edged 
with  iron,  and  along  handle  attached,  which, upon  biLig 
elevated  by  the  person  who  had  the  guidance  of  the  ma- 
chine, penetrated  the  loose  cartli,  and  scooped  itself  full, 
when,  being  again  depressed,  the  load  was  moved  by  a 
yoke  of  oien  lo  lliat  part  of  the  rona  which  required  re- 
pairs, and  not  unfrcquently  was  il  emptied  into  a  deep 
rut  filled  with  water.    The  Americans  in  general  are 

upon  tlio  higliwa' 

did  nol  ace  a  solit 
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by  the  proposed  remoVEl  of  the  seat  of  ^ovornraent  to 
Burlington  on  Lake  Champlain,  thirtyrcight  miles  dis- 
tant 

Six  horses  took  us  rapidly  firom  Montpelior  alon^  the 
margin  of  the  Onion  river,  a  narrow  stream,  but  snbject 
to  heavy  and  sudden  floods.    The  preceding  year  all  the 
mills  and  fiictories  at  Middlesex,  through  which  we  pass- 
ed, were  carried  away  by  the  waters,  and  ;in  many  in- 
stances  rmigh  gravel  beds,  or  plains  of  white  sand,  had 
been  left  in  ezdiange  for  rich  and  fertile  meadows.    OnC 
hoQse  was  pointecfout  to  me  as  hiaving  floated  three 
quarters  qf  a  mile  from  its  original  position,  without 
much  apparent  injury ;  another  had  been  left  by  tiie  re- 
tiring of  the  waters  on  its  gable  end,  and  many  nad  been 
swept  a%vay  with  all  the  proprietors*  goods  and  chattels 
towards  Lake  Champlain.    Not  a  bridge  escaped  unin- 
jured :  we  crossed  one,  constructed  entirely  of  thick 
planks,  upon  a  similar  principle,  and  with  similar  sue 
cess,  to  the  sloop  **  Eicpcriment "  at  Washington,   ^mp- 
toras  of  yielding  to  passing  carriages  early  appeared,  and 
the  centre  was  now  strengthened  and  supported  by  strong 
props  from  the  bod  of  the  river.    The  coachman  pulled 
up  for  Or  few  minutes  to  enable  us  to  tako  a  peep  at  the 
natural  bridge  notr  Bolton,  the  road  passing  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  deep  chasm  at  whose  base  it  is  formed.    Ap- 
pearances plainly  demonstrate  that  the  ridge  which  ap- 
pears on  each  bank  was  originally  connected,  forming 
the  dam  of  a  large  lake,  and  that  tne  bxidge  was  caused 
by  the  waters  forcing  the  barrier^  and  the  falling  masses 
of  rock  becc^ning  w^gcd  in  the  narrow  space.    Four  or 
frve  miles  fiiither  is  seen  the  loftiest  of  the  Groen  Moun- 
tains,  known  by  the  name  of  the  CamcPs  Rump,  from  the 
form  of  its  sammit,  which  however  boars  a  much  closer 
resemblance  to  the  lAon  Couchant  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.     TTie  whole  journey  from  Montpeher  was  de- 
lightfully pleasant,  and  through  a  most  romantic  valley, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  boundcifby  ab- 
rupt limestone  rocks,  which  rose  at  intervals,  with  the 
lofly  range  of  tho  Green  Mountains  in  their  rear.    Ex- 
tensive  farms  of  rich  alluvial  soil  occupied  either  side  of 
the  Onion  river,  and  numerous  picturesque  villages  were 
scattered  ovck'  the  &ce  of  a  hilly  and  wooded  countnr. 

The  sun  had  set  ere  we  arrived  within  view  of'^the 
buildings  of  Uie  University  of  Vermont,  which  crown  the 
eminence  at  the  entrance  to  Burlington.  My  limited 
time  would  not  admit  of  a  stay  of  any  duration,  but  it 
appeared,  enpauant^  a  neat,  pretty  town,  built  on  a  light 
sandy  soil,  rising  gradually  from  the  lake.  Taking  the 
steamer  which  touched  at  ten  o'clock  the  same  night  on 
its  passage  from  St  John's,  on  the  Sorcl  river,  we  pro- 
ceeded up  Champlain,  with  a  CAibin  full  of  fiery,  hot- 
headed Ulayites  and  Jacksonnien,  each  espousing  the 
cause  of  his  favourite  candidate  so  warmly,  that  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question  for  any  of  the  non-combatants. 
Fatigued  with  the  length  of  my  day's  journey,  1  retired 
early  to  my  berth  for  Sie  purpose  of  inviting  the  drowsy 
god  ;  but,  the  war  of  words  waging  louder  and  louder,  I 
relinquished  it,  for  the  sake  of  learning  whether  any  in- 
dividual could  possibly  broach  any  thmg  new  upon  the 
subject  The  only  instance  that  occurred  was  in  the 
person  of  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  Kentuckian,  some  six 
leet  1  wo  inches  in  height,  who,  to  my  infinite  satis&ction, 
put  an  end  to  the  'discussion,  and  dispersed  the  entire 
conclave,  by  saying  to  a  little  Clayman,  **  You  are  a 
pretty  sample  of  a  white  man,  now  a*int  you?  I  wish  I 
had  a  tallow  candle  here  to  grease  your  head,  and  I  would 
swallow  you  whole.'*  The  man  of  Clay,  though  little  in 
body,  was  great  in  spirit,  and,  nothing  daunted,  drew 
himself  up  to  his  utmost  height,  which  did  not  exceed 
five  feet  three,  and  bustling  up  to  the  tall  Kentuckian  he 
answered,  with  a  warlike  shake  of  his  head,  ^  You  would 
find  me  a  bitter  pill,  I  guess."  Tho  several  disputants, 
however,  slunk  off  to  tneir  cots  before  the  wratli  of  the 
western  giant,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  all  election- 
eering animosities  appeared  buried  in  temporary  oblivion, 
or  superseded  by  the  loncf  and  deep-drawn  breath  which 
Issued  from  tlieir  respective  berths. 

We  passed  the  classical  spot  of  Ticonderoga,  the  scene 
of  so  much  bloodshed,  at  break  of  day,  and  arrived  witliin 
a  mile  of  Whitehall  by  eight  o'clock,  when,  the  river  be- 
coming too  narrow  for  the  steamer,  the  passengers  walked 
to  the  town  over  a  flat,  swampy  ground,  and  immediately 
after  breakfast  embarked  in  a  pack'et  boat,  on  the  Cham- 
plain and  Hudson  canal.  The  piers  were  covered  with 
people,  who  assembled  to  witness  the  starting  of  the  op- 
position coaches  and  boats,  which,  as  usual  elsewhere, 
were  exerting  themselves  to  ruin  each  other.  A  steamer 
gained  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  start,  but  six  horses  towed 
us  through  the  water  at  a  half  canter,  and  we  overtook 
it  upon  we  point  of  entering  a  lock,  when  it  again  gained 
'    a  few  minutes  by  leaving  it  full  of  water.    Any  ono 


would  have  imagined  that  all  the  passengers  had  some 
great  stake  at  risk,  so  laboriously  did  they  toil  at  opening 
the  gates,  and  exert  themselves  to  gain  upon  their  rival 
Tlie  road  running  parallel  with  the  canal,  I  stepped  into 
a  coach  which  was  uursuing  the  same  route,  my  baggage 
in  the  hurry  being  thrown  ashore  most  unceremoniously. 
The  steamer's  progress  through  the  water  being  impeded 
by  having  her  paddles  under  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  she 
was  soon  left  far  in  the  rear. 
Two  miles  beyond  tlie  long  straggling  village  of  Fort 


Anne,  we  entered  upon  the  military  road  constructed  by"  "onwards  a-foot    A  farmer  overtaking  us  in  lua  wagoi, 


attempted  to  make  amends  by  the  use  of  hia  whip,  with 
which  he  plied  the  horses  so  immoderately  that  tbej 
whirled  us  along  at  full  gallop  over  hill  and  dak,  with  the 
coach  at  a  most  alarming  vicinity  to  a  fifW-ibot  predpite, 
whose  base  was  washed  by  the  river,  with  no  deienoeiwr 
guard  between  them.  After  he  had  twice  fidlen  fion  hia 
scat  and  injured  himself  severely,  we  resolied  to  ran  bo 
further  risks,  but  alighted  upon  the  field  of  battk  of  Be. 
mus'  Heights,  eight  miles  from  Schuylerville,  and,  hn. 
ing  taken  a  short  inspection  of  the  ground,  proowdcd 


General  Burgoyne  for  the  transportation  of  his  batteaux 
and  artillery,  on  the  march  from  Qncbec  upon  the  Hudson 
in  1777,  two  months  previous  to  his  surrender  at  Saratoga. 
Portions  of  it  are  at  this  time  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation, though  upon  the  marshy  ground  it  is  formed 
of  tho  trunks  of  trees  d  la  corduroy.    It  takes  nearly  a 
direct  line  for  tho  town  of  Sandy  IJfill,  below  which  the 
British  €k;neral  threw  a  bridge  of  rafts  across  the  river, 
and  took  post  at  Saratoga  on  the  opposite  bank.    At  the 
lost  named  town,  twenty  miles  from  Whitehall,  we  gain- 
ed the  first  view  of  the  Hudson,  which  is  here  about  200 
yards  wide,  and  bounds,  murmuring  between  high  and 
well  cultivated  bankp,  over  a  succession  of  shallows,  with 
a  descent  of  seventy  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile.    De- 
scending the  hill  into  Fort  Edward,  two  miles  farther, 
an  aged  pine  tree,  whose  summit  has  been  blasted  by  the 
lightning,  is  seen  within  a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  the 
road.    Sy  the  side  of  tho  spring  at  its  foot,  the  melan. 
choly  murder  of  Miss  MKJrao  was  perpetrated  by  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  Burffoyne's  army  in  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  1777.    This  young  lady,  who  resid- 
ed at  Fort  Edward,  was  both  beautiful  and  highly  ac- 
complished, and  was  contracted  in  marriage  to  a  refu^ 
oMoer  of  the  name  of  Jones,  in  the  British  service,  who, 
anxious  that  the  union  should  tako  place,  despatched  a 
party  of  Indians  to  escort  her  to  the  British  camp.    In 
opposition  to  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  her  friends, 
she  willingly  entrusted  herself  to  their  charge,  but  dad 
proceeded  only  thus  far  upon  the  journey  when  they  were 
met  by  another  party,  sent  upon  the  same  errand.  A  dis- 
pute arising  about  the  promised  reward  (a  barrel  of  rum,) 
she  was  slain  in  a  fit  of  savage  passion  by  the  chief,  from 
whose  hands  she  was  snatched,  and  her  scalp  carried  to 
her  agonised  lover,  who  was  anxiously  expecting  the  re- 
turn of  the  parties,  as  a  testimony  that  they  had  not 
failed  in  part  performance  of  their  commission.    It  is 
said  that  the  ofiicer  died  soon  afler  of  a  broken  heart 
The  Americans  at  that  time  industriously  promulgated 
a  report  throughout  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
tlier  incensing  the  people  against  the  English,  and  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  Uie  provinces  and  the  mother 
country,  that  the  unfortunate  young' lady  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  express  desire  of  GenemI  Burgoyne,  and  that 
he  had  actually  paid  a  reword  to  the  Indians  ior  her  scalp. 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  a  letter  from  Gates,  the  American 
general,  who  did  not  hesitate  in  the  most  direct  terms  to 
accuse  the  British  chieflain  of  so  revolting  a  deed.    Bur-' 
goyiie's  answer  was  spirited  and  manly :  he  said  tJiat,  in 
this  instance,  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  his  general 
rule  of  ^  disdaining  to  justiQr  himself  against  the  rhap- 
sodies of  fiction  and  calumny,"  lest  silence  should  be 
construcu  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  charge,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  the  deed  in  these 
words :  **  B^  this  motive,  and  upon  this  only,  I  conde- 
scend to  inform  you  that  I  would  not  be  conscious  of  the 
acts  you  presume  to  impute  to  me  for  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America,  tliough  the  wealth  of  worlds  was  in  its 
bowels,  and  a  paradise  upon  its  surface."    Dr.  Emmons 
has  charged  the  British  with  havins^  committed  similar 
barbarities  during  the  late  war,  and  doObtless  for  similar 
laudable  purposes.    The  tree,  with  Miss  M*Crae's  initials 
engraven  upon  it,  still  continues  an  object  of  veneration  to 
the  inhabitants  of  tho  village;  and  an  old  fashioned  house 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  near  the  outline  of  an  ancient 
French  fort,  as  being  the  residence  of  the  unfortunate 
young  lady.    Her  remains  were  removed  eight  or  nine 
years  since  from  the  spot  where  she  fell  to  Fort  Edward 
Church. 

Three  miles  below  Fort  Miller,  tlie  surfiioe  of  the  coun- 
try becoming  more  broken,  we  crossed  the  river  to  the 
right  bonk.  The  canal,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  road, 
crosses  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  dam  to  lull  the 
rapids  thrown  across  the  stream  some  distance  below  the 
bridge;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  arrived  at  Schuylerville, 
the  scene  of  Burgoyne's  surrender.  The  field  m  which 
the  British  laid  down  their  arms  is  upon  a  long  plain, 
between  two  ranges  of  heights,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  We  changed  horses  and  coachman  at  the  village, 
the  latter  mounting  his  seat  in  such  a  disgraceful  state  of 
intoxication  that  ho  could  not  even  see  the  reins,  but 


proposed  to  convey  us  to  the  next  town,  six  miles  diiUBt, 
where  we  arrived  about  an  hour  afler  oar  bagp^ 
After  twice  crossing  the  river  again,  once  by  br^  at 
Watcrford,  and  by  ferry  at  Troy,  four  miles  kmerdowa, 
we  arrived  at  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  stale  of  Aev 
York,  when  the  nicht  w;:s  far  advanced. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning,  we  proeetMio 
the  Champlain,  a  splendid  steamer,  down  the  Hs^mb. 
The  channel,  for  several  miles  below  Albany,  ia  intno^ 
and  shallow ;  the  bonks  low,  not  well  cultivated,  and  ps. 
sessing  but  little  interest,  nntU  we  came  to  Conacbi 
landing,  when  they  become  more  elevated,  andtbe  seeao} 
?radu^Iy  improves  as  the  stream  approaches  the  occik 
The  lofty  range  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  are  aeeo  reat. 
me  their  wooded  summits  to  the  height  of  3800  feet,  tea 
mues  distant  from  the  right  bank,  with  the  long  vhtk 
buildings  of  an  hotel,  the  &vourito  rendexvous  of  New 
York  fashionables  in  the  summer  seasoQ,  at  the  ooolc^ 
vation  of  2200  feet  above  the  Hudson.    A  few  milea  k- 
low,  at  Kingston  and  Redhook,  is  the  only  conaidenUi 
group  of  gentlemen's  country  residraices  (in  the  Ei^U 
acceptation  of  the  term)  I  had  seen,  which  have  DOfea 
air  of  aristocracy  about  them  than  fbe  hooaes  is  aj 
other  part  of  the  States  I  visited.    Thej  are  pettky 
scattered  along  the  margin  of  the  river  for  nnakaiaf 
several  miles,  with  extensive  pleasure  groiindiatbcbfli 
to  them. 

1  took  advantage  of  the  steamer  touching,  to  WaA  A 
West  Point,  the  seat  of  the  Government  Milituj  he^ 
demy,  94  miles  from  Albany.    Itis  situated  in  a  nnoik 
spot  at  the  entrance  to  tne  Highlands,  a  moonlaiMB 
rocky  ridge,  running  parallel  with  the  Hudson  oo  h* 
banks  for  twenty  miles,  and  generally  rising  Tery  abrafitj 
from  the  water  to  various  heights,  from  800  to  1600  keu 
The  Cadets'  Barracks,  the  same  formal  and  sabstaatii% 
built  edifices  as  elsewhere  for  similar  purposes,  with  tfas 
houses  of  the  commandant  and  officers  attached  to  dia 
institution,  form  nearly  three  sides  of  a  square, 
parade-ground  in  the  open  space,  upon  a  plain  about 
feet  above  the  river.  The  rear  is  sheltered  from  the  s 
and  west  by  a  hill  600  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  the  i 
nants  of  a  revolutionary  fort,  which  are,  as  the  As 
boast,  the  only  ruins  in  the  United  States.    In  a 
at  an  an^le  of  the  parade-ground,  a  white  marble 
ment  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Koadusko,  the  PoU 
patriot,  who  resided  in  a  small  house  on  the  slopii^  baak 
of  the  river,  and  occupied  much  ofhbtimein  caMrmtiBf 
a  garden,  whichsi'ill  bears  marksof  hisindoatry  andlaate 
West  Point  was  one  of  the  strongest  AmeneaBiaUr 
during  the  war  of  independence,  and  is  cdefaratatfaaAsaif 
the  cause  of  tlie  unfortunate  Major  Andre's 
nel  Beverly  Robinson's  house,  which  was 
consequence  of  the  active  part  the  propridki 
bringing  about  the  conference  between  Andri  ami ^xm^i 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  viaibfe  fr«n  the 
parade-^ound. 

The  institution  received  its  first  organintioDby  an^^ 
of  Congress  in  1812.    The  number  or  students  is  limitm 
to  250,  all  of  whom  are  educated  and  maintained  at  tkt 
expense  of  the  general  government,  the  amaal  ca^  * 
each  being  about  72/.  sterling.    At  this  time  then  ^ 
nearly  the  full  complement,  being  a  much  greater 

than  is  required  for  the  officering  of  the  udmJI  A    

standing  army  of  6000  men;  but  many  of  those  tiiw*»" 
here  prove  ot  infinite  service  in  the  saperintendsofli  « 
public  works  as  civil  engineers,  and  in  organiflAf  »• 
militia.    The  average  number  of  those  who  are  0000^ 
sioned  in  the  regulor  army  from  the  acadeny  bn^  ^^ 
exceeds  one  third  of  those  who  are  entered  at  it;  ab«t 
one  eighth  are  discharged,  and  the  remaining  propoftiOB 
resign.    They  are  permitted  to  enter  between  the  agw  • 
14  and  22,  preference  beincr  given  to  the  appltcstkiBS  tf 
the  sons  of  officers  engaged  m  the  revolutionary  war;  aos 
next  to  the  sons  of  officers  killed  in  action,  or  the  sons  » 
deceased  officers  who  were  engaged  during  the  laait  vir 
with  Great  Britain.  The  system  coeducation  and  milit^T 
drill  are  taken  closely  from  that  of  the  French,  and  I  vef^ 
believe  that  the  Americans  would  give  the  pnferencelo 
a  system  which  emanated  from  that  nation,  though  it  «e>* 
inferior  to  that  in  practice  inBngland.   The^hiflsare 
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lately  armml  Irisli  npon  the  Madawaika  riTer,  these 
were  the  fint  British  settlers  wo  had  seen  since  leaving 
tiie  veteran's  house  upon  Temiscouta  lake,  and  from  this 
•pecimen  we  were  almost  jostilied  in  forming  bat  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  New  Bmnswickers*  hospitality. 

Twenty  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the  Great  falls, 
where  we  again  land^,'the  portago  commencing  at  the 


approve,  were  the  Americans,  whose  boundary  was 
within  five  miles.  He  said  that  he  had  been  over 
amongst  some  of  them  lately,  and  told  them  that  they 
had  better  be  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  boundary 
question  now,  for  that  New  Brunswick  had  a  governor 
who  had  just  been  most  satisfactorily  arranging  the 
same  kind  of  a  dispute  in  the  East  Indies. 


rather  dangerous  vicinity  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  |     As  the  ni^ht  was  advanced,  wishing  to  obtain  a^few 
yards  above  them,  the  influence  of  the  cataract  being 
very  evident  upon  canoes  which  must  cross  the  river  to 


gain  the  entrance  of  the  portage,  situated  in  a  small  cir< 
eular  bay.  The  surface  of  the  river  is  perfectly  smooth 
•nd  unbroken  until  it  gains  tlie  very  edge  of  the  rock, 
when  it  is  precipitated  seventy  feet  in  a  sheet  of  amber- 
cokmred  foam  into  a  narrow  and  rooky  channel,  not  ex- 
ceedin^  thirty.five  in  breadth,  down  which  it  boils  and 
bubbles  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  and  then  expands 
into  its  original  width  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yajrds.  There  is  a  tradition,  though  seemingly  not  a 
very  probable  one,  that  several  canoes  of  Mohawk  Indi- 
ans, who  had  attacked  a  tribe  near  the  source  of  the 
river,  and  massacred  all,  excepting  two  old  squaws,  were 
(accompanied  by  their  prisoners)  floating  down  with  the 
current  at  night,  and  were  to  a  man  dashed  to  pieces 
aver  the  fUlfl,  of  whose  existence  they  had  not  even  the 
roost  remote  idea.  The  squaws  aware  of  the  circum- 
gtance  perished  with  them,  not  wishing  to  survive  the 
destruction  of  tlieir  tribe.  Sitting  upon  the  rough  crags 
on  tho  margin  of  the  cataract,  we  made  a  late  dinner 
apon  the  last  remains  of  our  shoulder  of  mutton,  sacri- 
ficing the  well-picked  bone  to  the  shades  of  the  old 
squaws  and  the  Grand  falls. 

The  river  banks,  formed  of  a  hard  rock,  with  light 
covering  of  soil,  exceed  one  hundred  feet  in  height  above 
the  falls,  and  more  than  two  hundred  half  a  mile  below 
them.  The  man  who  conveys  the  boats  across  the  port- 
age* earns  a  good  livelihood  1^  his  two-fold  occupation 
of  former  and  boatpcarrier.  Our  canoe,  with  the  bag. 
gage  in  it,  was  drawn  along  a  winding  road  on  a  sledge 
by  two  oxen,  and  Launched  again  into  the  water  hali  a 
mile  below  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Timber  was  for- 
merJy  drawn  up  on  the  level  of  the  bank,  and  then 
launched  again  into  the  water  down  an  inclined  plane, 
but  this  system  was  soon  abandoned  as  too  expensive, 
and  it  is  now  allowed  to  shoot  the  falls,  which  in  the 
freshets  but  tittle  injures  it 

For  seven  or  eight  miles  the  current  carried  us  on 
with  ^reat  velocity  over  the  •*  White  Rapids,"  the  "Black 
Rapids,**  and  a  series  of  others,  aH  sufficiently  dan^rous 
to  encounter  without  a  skilful  pilot,  and  we  landed  at 
dusk  near  a  small  log  hot,  the  first  we  saw  afVer  leaving 
the  portage.  Tho  Imnks  had  continued  a  hundred  feet 
In  height,  and  covered  with  a  dense  pine  foreet,  but  we 
frequently  passed  groups  of  woodsmen  bivouacking  by 
their  fires  at  tlie  water's  edge  after  their  day's  labour  had 
ceased.  Throwing  part  of  the  baffgaffo  over  my  shoul- 
der, T  walked  up  to  the  hut,  through  whose  small  window 
the  bright  light  of  the  wood  fire  could  be  seen  blazing 
checrfmly,  and  knocking  at  the  door  walked  in,  and 
found  a  ramily  of  seven,  who  welcomed  me  most  hospi- 
tably. My  companions  following  me,  we  joined  the  cir- 
cle, and,  after  enjoying  a  bowl  of  excellent  milk,  asked 
the  settler's  history.  He  had  been  a  comrade  of  the 
veteran  upon  the  lake,  and  had  been  settled  there  at  the 
sime  time,  when  his  nearest  neighbour  lived  at  twenty 
milcM'  distance.  He  had  now  one  within  six  miles,  but 
con9tdcrcd  it  no  advantacfc,  and  would  rather  that  people 
did  not  settle  so  near  to  him,  as  he  should  then  have  no 
fear  of  quarrellinff.  Part  of  his  house  had  been  washed 
away  by  the  fi'eimets  daring  the  spring  of  the  previous 
year,  and,  although  it  was  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,.the  water  had  stood  five  feet  five  inches  in  his 
kitchen,  which  was  tlie  only  room  he  had  remaining. 
T\ii8  summer,  too,  the  bears  had  destroyed  thirteen  sheep 
and  four  hogs  of  his  stock,  but  he  had  yet  twenty- 
three  sheep  remaining,  and  two  cows.  The  only  neigh- 
bours, however,  he  did  not  appear,  in  any  manner,  to 


» 


*  Owing  to  the  numerous  rapids  on  the  river  St  John, 
these  portages  or  cnrrying-places  are  frequent.  The 
eastern  provinces,  more  especially  New  Brunswick,  are 
so  intersected  with  streams,  whom  sources  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  that  the  whole  country 
may  be  travertied  by  means  of  them  with  very  little  diffi- 
culty :  and,  in  short,  the  rivers  are  the  highways  of  the 
province.  Tho  Grand  Temiscouta  portage  is  of  an  ex. 
traordinary  length,  being  thirty-six  miles  over  a  moun- 
tainous  country,  and  very  little  used,  except  by  casual 
travellers,  but  some  of  the  navigable  streams  are  within 
two  miles  of  each  other,  yet  flowing  in  opposite  direc- 


hours'  sleep,l[  threw  my  wet  great  coat  upon  the  floor 
before  the  blazing  hearth,  as  the  most  oomfortable  berth 
I  coold  select;  but  the  settler^s  wife  would  so  positively 
insist  upon  Mr.  Reid  and  myself  taking  possession  of  the 
only  bed  in  the  room,  upon  which,  she  asserted,  "  she 
had  just  placed  new  blankets  for  our  express  comfort," 
that  I  was  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  relinquish  it, 
while  the  settler  and  his  son  went  out  and  sought  a  night's 
rest  amongst  the  straw  in  the  stable.  I  had  heard  from 
the  boatman  on  the  Madawaska  river  that  the  house  was 
not  celebrated  for  its  cleanliness,  and  a  sight  of  the  bed 
convinced  me  that  there  must  be  very  substantial  reasons 
for  its  fame  having  spread  through  hundred  miles  of 
nearly  uninhabited  country;  so  I  walked  out  of  the  house 
with  the  intention  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  thus 
avoid  giving  any  affront  to  our  hostess,  but  the  mist  rose 
so  thick  and  cold  from  the  water,  and  remembering  the 
story  of  the  bears,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  uadereo 
a  night's  tortures  within  doors.  On  returning  into  the 
house,  I  found  my  friend  already  between  the  far-famed 
blankets:  the  boatman  had  taken  up  my  comfortable  po- 
sition on  the  hearthi  the  children  were  lying  upon  a  bed 
at  the  foot  of  ours,  and  the  settler's  wire  sat  m  a  chair 
watching  the  fiist  dying  embers.  I  was  somewhat  puzzled 
•to  duMOver  hnw  Mr.  Reid  had  contrived  to  turn  in;  for 
I  had  no  idea  of  risking  myself  otherwise  than  in  my 
clothes,  and,  after  considerable  maiwnuvring,  took  an  op- 
portunity, when  the  settler's  wife  turned  her  head,  to 
spring  in,  and  strongly  intrenched  myself  up  to  the  dun 
between  the  coverlid  and  upper  blanket  My  firiend  had 
taken  up  a  similar  strong  position,  and  wasisbnost  choked 
with  attempting  to  snuSher  his  laughter.  We  were  not 
such  old  soldten,  however,  as  to  outroanoravre  the  enemy 
in  this  manner;  for  swarms  of  light  infimtry  poured  down 
upon  us  in  every  direetion;  and  most  stoically  did  we 
bear  their  attacks  for  the  short  time  we  were  awake,  but 
the  fatigues  of  the  day  soon  caused  us  to  be  unconseions 
of  every  thing  that  was  passing.  Towards  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  some  heavy  weight  upon  my  feet,  and,  at 
first,  took  it  for  a  visit  of  the  night-mare;  but  arounng  mj 
senses  a  little,  and  feeling  it  move,  I  was  convin^  it 
must  be  one  of  the  chiklr^;  so  out  of  gratitude  for  our 
accommodation  I  could  net  remove  it,  but  endured  the 
evil,  until  rising  to  depart  upon  our  voyage  I  discovered 
that  it  was  a  large  black  dog  which  had  fiivoured  us  with 
his  company. 

Two  hours  brought  us  to  the  month  of  the  Aroostook 
river,  and  Stobeo,  a  small  Indian  village  on  the  opposite 
bonk.  Landing  where  we  saw  a  bark  canoe  drawn  up 
on  the  beach,  we  fortunately  met  a  staff  officer,  who  had 
been  up  the  Aroostook  to  check  some  aggrmions  of  the 
American  lumberers  in  the  forests  on  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  was  now  on  his  return  to  Fredericton.  We 
proceeded  in  company  through  a  fertile  and  firom  this 
time  well-inhabited  country,  with  fine^  bold  soenery  at 
every  turn  of  the  stream,  and  at  night  arrived  at  Wood- 
stock, about  sixty  miles  below  the  fells  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  where  we  found  a  comfcnrtable  little  inn, 
kept  by  an  American.  The  division  of  the  counties,  which 
had  only  lately  taken  place,  had  not  been  poUicl^  stated 
more  than  three  or  four  days,  and  Woodstock,  which  had 
formerly  been  in  the  county  of  York,  was  now  the  capital 
of  the  new  formed  county  of  Carlelon.  At  present,  it  is 
but  a  small  village,  thougn  doubtless,  ere  many  years  have 
passed,  it  will  b^  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
the  province,  being  situated  in  the  most  fertile  part,  and 
already  possessing  a  targe  agricultural  population. ,  Per- 
sons anxious  for  posts  under  government,  and  to  establish 
themselves  with  the  earliest  foundation  of  the  town,  were 
flocking  in  fi'om  all  directions;  no  fewer  than  three  sur- 

Seens  and  four  attorneys  had  already  arrived,  though 
lere  was  neither  fbe  nor  food  for  one  of  them.  The  small 
and  formerly  quiet  village  had  already  divided  opinions 
and  clashing  interests,  and  numerous  little  jealousies  and 
biokerings  bad  arisen.  It  is  a  straggling  place,  settled 
partly  upon  a  creek  near  the  river,  and  partly  upon  the 
high  ^ound  where  the  inn  was;  so  each  party  wished  to 
establish  their  own  spot  as  the  site  of  the  capital,  and  de- 
rive tlie  advantage  of  having  the  public  buildings  there. 

The  evening  gun,  from  the  American  garrison  of 
Houlton,  only  five  miles  distant,  can  be  distinctly  heard 
at  Woodstock ;  and  as  we  were  descending  the  river  on 
tho  11th  of  September,  wo  caught  a  glimpoe  of  Mar's  Hill, 


upon  which  the  boundary  monument  has  been  erected* 
Large  as  the  St  John's  nver  is,  it  is  rendered  utterly  un- 
navtgable  by  the  numerous  rapids,  where,  in  many  places, 
the  depth  does  not  exceed  three  feet  The  beach  every 
where  was  strewed  with  fine  timber,  which  had  been  left 
by  the  falling  of  the  spring  freshets,  and  which  could  not 
now  arrive  at  the  port  of  exportation  before  the  ensuing 
year,  and  flat^bottomed  provision-boats  can  with  difficulty 
reach  Woodstock  on  the  third  day  Brcm  Fredericton.  Tho 
scenery  throughout  the  St  John's  is  of  a  superior  order 
to  the  generaht^  of  that  in  America,  and  becomes  bolder 
and  more  beautiful  as  the  river  nears  the  ocean ;  but  the 
land  decreases  in  fertility  in  an  equal  ratio  every  succeed- 
ing mile  below  Woodstock.  The  falhi  of  the  Pokeok  at  its 
junction  with  the  St  Jdm's,  seen  through  a  wooded  an4 
rocky  chasm,  and  an  Indian  village  with  some  fine  droop- 
ing elms  upon  a  bold  undulating  country  a  few  miles 
lower  down,  are  exceedinghr  picturesque  objects. 

With  the  exception  of  Woodstock,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  any  settlement  which  can  come  under  the 
denomination  of  a  village  between  the  Green  river  and 
Fredericton,  a  distance  not  short  of  two  hundred  and 
tw^ty  miles.  In  many  parts,  as  at  Madawaska,  a  nar- 
row riband  of  fimns  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
John,  and  stretches  back  from  a  quarter  to  a  mile  inland. 
Three  or  four  tribes  also  of  Indians  have  their  strange- 
looking  collection  of  bark-built  wig- warns  huddled  to- 
gether upon  the  headlands  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Tobique  and  other  tributary  streams:  the  chieTs  house 
is  usually  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  haying  a  flag- 
staff alongside  cs  it,  or  the  roof  being  rather  more  ele- 
vated. The  costume  of  the  females  struck  me  as  much 
gayer  than  that  of  the  tribes  I  had  previously  seen-in  the 
Canadas.  Their  dress  here  was  generally  of  brilliant  and 
gaudy  colours,  with  their  black  faata  encircled  by  a  broad 
silver  band.  The  men,  who  appeared  to  subsist  chiefly 
upon  fishing  in  the  summer  season,  had  the  same  heavy 
and  forbiddmg  countenances  I  had  observed  amongst  the 
Seneca  and  Irroquois  tribes.  I  was  informed,  however, 
by  officers  of  the  army,  and  agents  who  had  superintended 
the  annual  distribution  of  presents  from  the  JB^tish  go- 
vernment to  the  tribes  upon  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron, 
that  fme  athletic  warriors  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  of  In- 
dians, with  noble  features,  used  to  attend  upon  those  oc 
casions  with  one  side  of  their  fece  painted  sky  Uue,  and 
the  other  chequered  with  vnrmilion  and  bright  yellow; 
but  all  whom  1  saw  fell  very  far  short  of  the  natives  of 
Bengal  and  Pegu  both  in  stature  and  countenance. 

At  ten  o'doCK  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  day  from  our 
leaving  Quebec,  we  arrived  at  Fredericton,  three  hundred 
and  finy  miles  distant,  rejoiced  beyond  measure  that  our 
fetiguing  expedition  was  at  an  end.  The  cramping  atti- 
tude of  sitting  crouched  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  for 
sixteen  hours^  during  four  successive  days,  without  being 
able  to  change  that  position,  lest  the  heavily  laden  and 
frail  vessel  should  capsize,  was  irksome  and  overpowering 
in  the  extreme.  But  when  our  troubles  and  vexations 
were  over,  as  usual  we  laughed  heartily  at  aH  our  adven- 
tures; and,  taking  it  all  in  all,  I  may  feirly  say  that  I 
enjoyed  this  journey  more  than  any  other  portion  of  my 
travels  on  the  continent  of  America.  Our  provisions  had 
been  rather  short,  and  the  bread  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
became  so  exoossiveljr  sour,  fhnn  alternate  wet  and  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  that  it  was  unwholesome  as  well  as  un- 
palateable,  and  began  to  affect  us  seriously.  Nor  had  our 
night's  rest  been  sought  upon  couches  of  the  softest  and 
most  fleecy  down;  but,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
other  matters  were  of  trifling  moment,  and  soon  consign- 
ed to  oblivion. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


OOyBaMMKNT 


H0C8I — snarr  of 

BOmtOAET. 


BdUAUTT — laafVTKD 


After  tlie  separation  of  New  Brunswick  from  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1785,  Colonel  Carleton  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  new  province,  and  selected  a  spot  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  where  Fredericton  now  stands,  as  the  site  of 
the  capitaL  The  situation  is  ^ood,  being  the  head  of  the 
tide-water  and  the  sloop  navigation.  Though  ships  of 
large  burden  can  ascend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oromucto, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  below,  yet  merchandise  is 
usually  forwarded  fh>m  the  sea-port  ninety  miles  distant 
by  small  craft,  the  Falls  of  St  John,  two  miles  from  the 
harbour,  preventing  the  passage  of  large  vessels  except 
at  hi^  water.  The  town  consists  of  two  principal  streets, 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  contains  about  1300 
inhabitants,  but  as  yet  has  no  regular  market  nor  fair. 
The  point  of  hmd  upon  which  it  u  buih  is  flat  and  low, 
being  but  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fi^bets.  A 
low  range  of  rocky  lulls,  however,  rises  half  «  mile  in 
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After  beating  m  few  hoara  to  windward  in  order  to 
weather  the  cape,  we  were  enabled  to  bear  up  the  channel 
with  atndduig-aails  set,  and  were  off  Hol;yh^d  the  follow- 
ing evening,  when  time  again  hong  heavily  on  our  hands. 
It  was  Sunday  night,  and  the  pilots  preferred  continuing 
their  carousals  to  noticing  the  numerous  roekets,  blue 
lights,  and  signal  guns  we  fired,  and  kept  us  beating  on 
and  off  shore  in  sauaUy,  unpleasant  weather,  until  day- 
light, when  one  of  them  took  charge  of  the  ship,  and  gave 
us  the  first  news  of  a  Dutch  war.  As  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  accounts  were  greatly  ezageerated;  but  he  had  more 
compassion  than  a  Cork  pilot,  who,  three  days  previously, 
boarded  a  vessel  in  which  an  acquaintance  of  mine  was 
passenger,  and  destroyed  the  whole  Russian  fleet,  with 
only  the  loss  of  a  few  English  line-of-battle  ships;  yet,  the 
infer mation  was  such  as  to  raise  the  military  barometer 
of  the  officers  on  board  to  the  highest  degree.  The  wind 
veered  a-head  during  the  two  following  days,  which  time 
barely  sufficed  to  beat  to  the  mouth  ofthe  Mersey,  a  dis* 
tance  of  fifty  miles;  nor  did  we  land  amongst  the  hazy 
and  dark  buildings  of  Liverpool  until  the  nineteenth  day 
from  our  leaving  New  York  bay:  a  fourth  of  this  our  short 
passage  had  been  most  provokmgly  swallowed  up  by  the 
few  miles  ofthe  Irish  channel. 

**  You  might  easily  pass  muster  as  one  of  us;  for  I 
should  never  have  imagmed  you  to  be  the  countryman  of 
these  sturdy  fellows,**  said  an  American  fellow-passenger 
to  me,'  as  we  were  pushing  our  way  through  the  dense 
crowd  on  the  quay  the  following  morning,  and  escorting 
our  baggage  to  the  Custom  House,  where  it  was  passed 
In  due  time;  and  after  the  payment  of  half  a  crown  for 
**  specimens  of  minerals**  (videlicet,  a  lump  of  Schuylkill 
coal,  cedar  from  the  tomb  of  Washington,  splinter  from 
the  vessel  which  was  carried  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
and  part  of  Termination  Rock  from  under  them,  with 
divers  other  such  valuable  relics,)  I  was  soon  again 
trundling  rapidly  in  a  good  coach  along  the  smooth 
roads,  and  amid  the  weU-cultivated  lands  of  the  broad- 
shouldered  BODS  of  OM  England. 

THS  END. 


SONNETS  TO  ROSALIE. 

BT  THV  AUTHOR  or  **  THE  VILLAGE  fOORHOUSB.** 

There  is  a  ouiet  cot,  its  walls  are  white 

And  covered  o*er  with  foliage  green  and  deep<— 

And  round  the  casement  clustering  wall-flowers  creep, 

And  in  linked  arches  o*er  the  pordi  unite. 

Retired  and  calm  that  humble  hut  if  placed 

In  a  warm  valley, — and  the  smoke  upcurls, 

From  the  near  village,  fentastic  whirls 

Above  the  sheltering  trees.    Embowered,  and  graced 

By  their  rich  covering,  stands  that  modest  dome ; 

liie  Kg^  gate  closed  before  it,  and  all  round 

The  graven*d  path,  pinks,  daisies,  deck  the  ground  : — 

That  simple  cot  is  mine,— -my  boeom*s  home,^- 

My  heart's  own  resting-place,  for  ever  feir. 

For  thou,  my  Rosalie,  art  smiling  there .' 

I  look  into  the  past !  and  see  thee  there, 
Laughing,  yet  cha8ten*d  in  thy  young  heart*s  glee ; 
And  o*er  that  brow,  unshadow*d  yet  by  care. 
The  rich  brown  tresses  clnst*ring  wild  and  fr«e ; 
Thy  bosom  heaving  with  delicious  sighs 
That  speak  of  aught  but  sorrow, — and  the  cheek 
Flushing  with  uiuLnown  fancies, — and  thine  eyes 
Speaking  more  tenderly  than  words  can  speak— 
Thou  lov*st  me  I 

And  within  those  eyes  I  gaze. 
Bright  with  Iho  pure  soul*s  brightness ;  and  thy  smile 
Reproves  in  vain— -and  only  tempts — the  praise 
Of  lips  by  smiling  made  more  sweet  the  while ! 
And  there  thou  standest  with  that  glistening  eye, 
Blushing  in  youth's  first  love,  my  Rosalie ! 

I  see  thee,  Rosalie !— thy  charms  the  same. 
But  mellow*d  and  more  lovelv ;— on  thy  knee 
A  fair.hair*d  in&nt  laOghs  with  childish  glee. 
Or  clings  around  thy  neck  to  lisp  thy  name ! 
Still  art  thou  beautinil ;  and  as  thy  head 
Is  bent  to  kiss  its  cheek,  thy  tresses  brown. 
Floating  in  wavy  ringlets  loosely  down, 
0*er  the  fair  features  of  the  child  are  spread, 
Which  sleeps  within  their  shadow. — 

Atthy  fi)et 
Stands  the  light  cradle,  and  I  see  the  place 
Thy  slumbering  babe  within  it,  and  thj  feee' 
Grows  bright  as  Ibteningto  its  breathings  sweet,^ 
Thou  gazcst  on  its  rest,  so  soft  and  mild. 
And  callest  on  thy  God  to  guard  thy  child ! 


^vuXHtionut^  Sbtovitft 
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LEGENDARY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY  ANDREW  PICKJSN, 

AUTHOR    OF    THE    **DOMINIB*S    LEGACY,**     &.C.     SlC 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  stories  are  token  from  a  work  just  re- 
ceived from  London,  entitled  **  Traditionary  Stories  of 
old  Families,  'and  Legendary  Illustrations  of  Family 
History  ;**  by  the  author  of  the  **  Dominie*s  Legacy,**  a 
book  which  has  not,  we  believe,  been  printed  in  America. 
This  new  work  comprises,  besides  the  two  longest  we 
have  selected,  a  few  very  brief  legendary  illustrations  of 
minor  interest,  particularly  in  this  country. 

It  appears  to  be  the  design  of  the  author  to  continue 
his  labours,  and  not  to  confine  himself  to  Scotland ;  he 
says  in  the  prefece,  **  fiiture  volumes  will,  he  trusts,  show 
how  much  it  is  his  own  wish  to  avoid  the  charge  of  na- 
tional partiality.*'  He  returns  thanks  to  tlic  early  friends 
of  the  plan,  who  by  patronising  it  in  its  early  stage,  or 
by  supplying  information  for  the  present,  or  oflering  it 
for  future  volumes,  have  encouraged  him  to  the  publica- 
tion. Among  the  names  thus  introduced,  is  a  long  list 
of  dukes,  duchesses,  marquesses  and  marchionesses,  earls, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  lords,  &c.  &C.,  and  last 
not  least,  Mr.  hockhSft^  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Moore,  and  others.  We  are  con- 
fidqpt  these  tales  will  be  received  with  favour  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  the  second  in  particular,  is  a  story  of  great  power 
and  pathos.  We  shall  look  for  the  fiiture  volumes  with 
anxiety,  and  if  of  equal  merit,  shall  lay  them  before  our 
readers. 

LADY  BARBARA  OF  CARLOGHIE, 

AND 

THE  JOHNSTONS  OF  FAIRLY. 

A  8T01T  OP  TU£  DOMINIE.* 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  D0MINIE*8  PROGRAMME. 

It  was  whilst  living  dull  and  solitary  in  my  upland 
dwelling  of  Balgownie  Brae,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
sliding  Ibtlessly  on  towards  the  evening  of  life,  that  I  at 
one  time  took  a  plaintive  thought  concerning  sundry 
events  in  my  own  history ;  and  recalled,  with  an  inward 
sadness,  various  illusory  enchantments  of  my  youthfiil 
days.  In  particular  I  reflected,  in  reference  to  those 
wanderings  of  mine.  In  the  course  of  which  I  had  ga- 
thered together  so  many  records  of  by-gone  good  and  evil, 
that  there  was  one  district  of  my  country,  to  me  associ- 
ated wiUi  many  interesting  recollections,  which  I  had 
not  visited  for  above  twenty  moralifing  and  regretfiil 
years. 

And  yet,  several  times  of  late,  I  had  ventured  towards 
the  exterior  margin  of  this  peculiar  spot,  and  had  traced 
out,  by  the  help  of  fiuicy,  the  green  holms  of  Ruar  water ; 
and  even  seen  against  the  evening  sky  the  embattled 
turrets  of  old  Carlo^hie,  rising  venerable  o*er  its  sweep- 
ing woods ;  remindmg  me  of  promising  fimcies  that  had 

*  To  those  who  have  not  met  vriih  a  book  called  **The 
Dominie's  Legacy,**  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  idea  is  of  a  simple  and  benevolent  old  man — an  abor- 
tive clergyman  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  afterwards  a 
teacher  or  dominie — ^who,  becoming  independent  in  his 
latter  years,  indulges  his  propensity  for  wandering  about 
over  the  country,  making  his  observations,  and  hearing 
and  gathering  old  and  quaint  stories,  in  all  of  which  the 
honest  Dominie  felt  hiinself  much  interested.  These  he 
is  supposed  to  write  at  his  leisure,  in  his  bachelor  home ; 
and  not  having  the  courage  to  publish  them  himself, 
leaves  them  to  the  author  as  a  **  legacy**  for  the  edifica- 
tion ofthe  world* 


ended  in  nothing,  and  hopes  wfaoae  ver^<  reeoOedion  1^ 
in  the  mists  of  oblivion.  But  more  ihmA  ft  Pisgib  n^ 
of  these  well  known  haughs,  it  neither  ansuwred  njr 
pride  nor  my  prudence  to  take ;  for,  oourTCDcti  btd 
happened  to  myself  which  deeply  moved  my  ftdinp- 
and  I  would  not  be  the  first  to  seek  out  those  whotoo^ 
not  me,  nor  run  the  hazard  of  meeting  with  one,  whm 
presence  could  only  stir  up  most  painfm  thougbti.  Masf 
a  tale  I  have  told,  of  the  loves  of  others-iBnil  bow  (k 
young  were  tri^  in  regard  to  their  heart's  widia,  ib4 
the  old  were  disappointed  in  the  ambitions  of  IHe.  Bii 
the  simple  egotisms  of  my  own  ezperienos,  ud  how  1 
was  vexed  at  the  heart  concerning  a  certain  fendEv  ii 
do^not  become  me  to  open  out  to  the  workL 

llie  dismal  time  of  the  year  was  yet  at  ill  mot,  ftr 
it  was  one  dreary  and  dropping  aAemoon  ia  tk^vk 
month  of  January,  when  these  sombre  niiNi|i  taae 
over  my  mind  like  a  heavy  doud,  reminding  netf  ta. 
demesses  long  gone  by,  and  anticipations  of  jor  whi^W 
melted  away  like  the  summer's  sleet,  and  kfl  mlkmi^ 
behind  them,  but  a  yearning  of  the  heart   As  I  lodM 
at  the  leafless  trees  round  my  dwelling,  Ihroe^  vkm 
naked  boughs  the  cold  wind  of  winter  was  noanfd^ 
whistling;  and  bethought  me  of  the  barren  badbdsr 
sterility,  lefl  at  this  late  time  of  life  without  u  object « 
which  to  let  out  the  sympathies  of  my  nature;  ud  «^ 
served  how  the  naked  trees,  like  myself,  stretched  Mk 
their  bald  arms  towards  the  heavens,  waiting  fer  the  |v 
nial  days  of  spring  life,  which  would  soon  retnm  lo  the^ 
but  never  again  to  me — the  weakness  of  iceltng  bnb 
out  upon  me,  as  it  had  been  the  dissolving  ckmds;  m^ 
like  Rachel  in  the  scripture,  I  wept  for  my  dnkkei  b- 
cause  they  were  not 

Anon,  this  weakness  passed  away,  and  I  wiped  iii 
shame  my  solitary  tears ;  for  I  reflectod,  that  xmrnS^ 
regret  was  but  one  of  Solomon*s  vanities ;  wmfiMii 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  Time*s  things  to  fill  ^ mmmI 
cravings  of  the  affections.    So,  like  others,  \«mM 
myself  in  my  sadness  with  the  general  disearta&^al 
resolved  that  when  the  warm  sprhig  should  tpm  vsokk 
1  would  take  up  my  wallet  and  my  rtafi^  and  Kflif 
forth  as  I  was  wont,  would  once  more  v^ntort  te  Ml 
the  gowans  by  Fairly  Bum,  and  explore  the  M^ 
woocM  of  sweet  Carloghie. 

The  long  winter  at  length  passed  ovv,  add  wfn 
the  song  ears,  began  to  **  deed  the  hirken  riiaw,** 
my  time  of  traveUing  being  come,  I  prepared  to  set 
with  my  feoe  turned  towards  the  pleasant  sooth, 
very  evening,  however,  before  my  intended 
considerations  began  to  press  upon  my  tbouglita,  i 
almost  tended  to  change  my  whole  resdves.  What 
considerations  prectsely  consisted  of|  it  were 
the  reader,  at  present,  to  ampliQr. '  Bat  they 
that  mixture  of  pride  and  delicacy,  which  may  en 
tween  persons  who  have  known  each  other  loag, 
circumstances  that  grow  out  ofthe  changes  of  (hiif^M  | 
know  not  how,  but  which  fiUe  or  fortune  is  oooMtaadr 
bringing  about,  to  disappoint  our  auguries  of  «M»'* 
happen  to  ourselves.  

I  had  nearly  made  up  my  mind  against  sy/M^ 
to  this  quarter,  when  looking  forth  fnMn  af*""d>g/ 
perceived,  to  my  surprise,  the  postmaa  ••  *■  Jj 
coming  slowly  up  the  avenue.  A  sealed  tf^V^,^^_ 
put  into  my  hands,  and  I  fimnd  mysdf  aMtuK*  ««• 
following  unusual  manner  :— 

••  Carloghie  CastU,  Ut  Jky  H—  ^ 

"  As  there  is  a  time,  dear  sir,  for  all  thinp  tbrtj^ 
done  in  the  world,  so  there  ought  to  be  a  P^^^^j^JF 
reasons  may  be  given  for  our  darkest  acts ;  and  ^b*y 
at  least,  may  take  pen  in  hand,  to  solicit  4fi ^i'^^f? 
lections  of  an  old  fiiend.    It  is  due  to  youfjuud  hv* 
been,  that  I  should  explain  in  person  variow^^ 
that  might  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  ti|^* 
former  years. 

**  This  explanation  I  had  much  desired  to  give  j^* 
I  now  have  fireely  to  confess.  But  there  are  reasoDf  >^ 
nected  with  a  woman's  feelings,  and  the  world's  CK^ 
stances,  which  may  not  themsdves  be  easily  exphM 
for  we  see  not  dearly  what  is  reauired  of  us,  aw  ^ 
an4.evil  seem  at  times  almost  to  change  (^cies. 

**  For  all  this,  if  I  am  not  wronf  in  my  calculi^  '^ 
concerning  you,  you  will  come  hither  to  see  and  ^ 
to  me.    (>>me  then  to  Carh^hie,  and  that  spcedS^ 
all  is  past  that  we  once  dreamt  of^  and  we  may  dov 
verse  a#  old  fHends,  whose  former  acquaintance  k 
gotten  by  the  world. 

**  Yours  in  kindness  and  esteem, 

**  MAMoir  LoGtf." 

Never  did  fete  send  a  londy  man,  in  the  nick  of  tiMJ 
a  moM  weleome  einstle,  to  skin  oyer  th$  sons  of  bit] " 
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kidljr  arritml  Irish  upon  the  Madawaika  river,  these 
wore  the  first  British  settlers  we  had  seen  sinco  leaving 
the  veteran's  house  upon  Temiscoata  lake,  and  from  this 
specimen  we  were  almost  justified  in  forming  but  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  New  firunswiekers*  hospitality. 

Twenty  miles  ftrther  brought  us  to  tlte  Great  falls, 
where  we  again  landdcl,'the  portage  commencing  at  the 
rather  dangerous  vicinity  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifly 
yards  above  them,  the  influence  of  the  cataract  being 
very  evident  upon  canoes  which  must  cross  the  river  to 
gain  the  entrance  of  tlie  portage,  situated  in  a  small  eir- 
eular  bay.  The  surface  of  the  river  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  unbroken  until  it  gains  the  very  edg^e  of  the  rock, 
when  it  is  precipitated  seventy  feet  in  a  sheet  of  amber, 
coloured  foam  into  a  narrow  and  rooky  cbaBnel,  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty.five  in  breadth,  down  which  it  boils  and 
bubbles  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  and  then  expands 
into  its  original  width  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  There  is  a  tradition,  though  seemingly  not  a 
very  probable  one,  that  several  canoes  of  Moliawk  Indi- 
ans,  who  had  attacked  a  tribe  near  the  eource  of  the 
river,  and  massacred  aU,  e]|cepting  two  old  squaws,  were 
(accompanied  by  their  prisoners)  floating  down  with  the 
current  at  nigKt,  and  were  to  a  man  dashed  to  pieces 
over  the  fhlls,  of  whose  existence  they  had  not  even  the 
most  remote  idea.  The  squaws  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance  perished  with  them,  not  wishing  to  survive  the 
destruction  of  their  tribe.  Sitting  ^pon  the  rough  crags 
on  the  margin  of  the  cataract,  we  made  a  late  dinner 
upon  the  last  remains  of  our  shoulder  of  mutton,  sacri- 
ficing the  well-picked  bone  to  the  shades  of  the  old 
squaws  and  the  Grand  falls. 

The  river  banks,  formed  of  a  hard  rock,  with  light 
covering  of  soil,  exceed  one  hundred  feet  in  height  above 
the  fidls,  and  more  than  two  hundred  half  a  mile  below 
them.  The  man  who  conveys  the  boats  across  the  port- 
age* earns  a  good  livclihoocf  by  his  two-fold  occupation 
of  farmer  and  boatpcarrier.  Our  canoe,  with  the  bag. 
firago  in  it,  was  drawn  along  a  winding  road  on  a  sledge 
by  two  oxen,  and  launched  again  into  the  water  halt  a 
mile  below  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Timber  was  for- 
merJy  drawn  up  on  the  level  of  the  bank,  and  then 
launched  again  into  the  water  down  an  inclined  plane, 
but  this  system  was  soon  abandoned  as  too  expensive, 
and  it  is  now  allowed  to  shoot  the  falls,  which  in  the 
fi^ahets  but  little  injures  it 

For  seven  or  eight  miles  the  current  carried  us  on 
with  great  velocity  over  the  •*  White  Rapids,"  the  **  Black 
RapicSi,**  and  a  series  of  others,  all  sufficiently  dangerous 
to  encounter  without  a  skilful  pilot,  and  we  landed  at 
duak  near  a  small  log  hat,  the  first  we  saw  afVer  leaving 
the  portage.    The  Imnks  had  continued  a  hundred  foet 
in  height,  and  covered  with  -  a  dense  pine  forest,  but  we 
frequently  passed  groups  of  woodsmen  bivouacking  by 
their  fires  at  tlie  water's  edge  after  their  day's  labour  had 
ceased.    Throwing  part  of  the  baggage  over  my  shoul- 
der, I  walked  up  to  the  hut,  through  whose  small  window 
the  bright  light  of  the  wood  fire  could  be  seen  blazing 
cheorfSly,  and  knocking  at  the  door  walked  in,  and 
found  a  ramily  of  seven,  who  welcomed  me  most  hospi- 
tably.    My  companions  following  me,  we  joined  the  cir- 
cle, and,  alter  enjoying  a  bowl  of  excellent  milk,  asked 
the  settler's  history.    He  had  been  a  comrade  of  the 
veteran  upon  the  lake,  and  had  been  settled  there  at  the 
stiine  time,  when  his  nearest  neighbour  lived  at  twenty 
milcfi'  distracc.     He  had  now  one  within  six  miles,  but 
considered  it  no  advantage,  and  would  rather  that  people 
did  not  settle  so  near  to  him,  as  he  should  then  have  no 
fear  of  quarrelling.    Part  of  his  house  had  been  washed 
away  by  the  freshets  daring  the  spring  of  the  previous 
year,  and,  although  it  was  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  river,.the  water  had  stood  five  feet  five  inches  in  his 
kitchen,  which  was  the  only  room  he  had  remaining. 
This  summer,  too,  the  bears  had  destroyed  thirteen  sheep 
and  four  hogs  of  his  stock,  but  he  had  yet  twenty- 
three  sheep  remaining,  and  two  cows.    The  only  neigh- 
bours,  however,  he  did  not  apftear,  in  any  manner,  to 


*  Owing  to  the  numerous  rapids  on  the  river  St  John, 
these  portages  or  carry  ing-places  arc  frequent.  The 
eastern  provinces,  more  especially  New  Brunswick,  are 
so  intersected  with  streams,  whom  sources  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  that  the  whole  eountry 
may  be  traverMcd  by  means  of  them  with  very  little  diffi. 
cnlty  :  and,  in  short,  the  rivers  are  the  highways  of  liie 
province.  The  Grand  Temiscouta  portage  is  of  an  ex- 
traordinary length,  being  thirty-six  miles  over  a  moun- 
tainous eountry,  and  very  little  used,  except  by  casual 
travell  ^rs,  but  some  of  the  navigable  streams  are  within 
two  miles  of  each  other,  yet  flowing  in  opposite  direc- 
tiona. 


approve,  were  the  Americans,  whose  boundary  was 
within  five  miles.  He  said  that  he  had  been  over 
amongst  some  of  them  ktely,  and  told  them  that  they 
had  better  be  silent  upcm  the  subject  of  the  boundary 
question  now,  for  that  New  Brunswick  had  a  goveriior 
who  had  just  been  most  satisfiictorily  arranging  the 
same  kind  of  a  dispute  in  the  East  Indies. 

As  the  night  was  advanced,  wishing  to  obtain  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  1  threw  my  wet  great  coat  upon  the  floor 
before  the  blazing  hearth,  as  the  most  comfortable  berth 
I  could  select;  but  the  settlor's  wife  would  so  positively 
insist  upon  Mr.  Reid  and  myself  taking  poesession  of  the 
only  bed  in  the  room,  upon  which,  she  asserted,  **  she 
had  just  placed  new  blankets  for  our  express  comfort," 
that  I  was  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  relinquish  it, 
while  the  settler  and  his  son  went  out  and  sought  a  night's 
rest  amongst  the  straw  in  the  stable.  I  had  heard  from 
the  boatman  on  the  Madawaska  river  that  the  house  was 
not  celebrated  for  its  cleanliness,  and  a  sight  of  the  bed 
convinced  me  that  there  must  be  very  substantial  reasons 
for  its  fame  having  spread  through  hundred  miles  of 
nearly  uninhabited  country;  so  I  walked  out  of  the  house 
with  the  intention  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  thus 
avoid  giving  any  aflront  to  our  hostess,  but  the  mist  rose 
so  thick  and  cold  from  the  water,  and  remembering  the 
story  of  the  bears,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  unctergo 
a  night's  tortures  within  doors.  On  returning  into  the 
house,  I  found  my  friend  already  between  the  far-famed 
blanketo:  the  boatman  had  taken  up  my  comfortable  po- 
sition on  the  hearth  t  the  children  were  lying  upon  a  bed 
at  the  foot  of  ours,  and  the  settler's  wire  sat  in  a  chair 
watching  the  fast  dying  embers.  I  was  somewhat  puzzled 
-to  discover  hnw  Mr.  Keid  had  contrived  to  turn  in;  for 
I  had  no  idea  of  risking  myself  otherwise  than  in  my 
clothes,  and,  after  considerable  maiwnuvring,  took  an  op- 
portunity, when  the  settler's  wife  turned  her  head,  to 
spring  in,  and  strongly  intreaehed  myself  up  to  the  chin 
between  the  coverlid  and  upper  blanket  My  firiend  had 
taken  up  a  similar  strong  position,  and  waaisbnoet  choked 
with  attempting  to  snuSher  his  laughter.  We  were  not 
such  ok)  soldten,  however,  as  to  ontmanceuvre  the  enemy 
in  this  manner ;  for  swarms  of  light  infimtry  poured  down 
upon  us  in  every  direction;  and  most  stoically  did  we 
bear  their  attacks  for  the  abort  time  we  were  awake,  but 
the  fatigues  of  the  day  soon  caused  us  to  be  unconscious 
of  every  thing  that  was  passing.  Towards  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  some  heavy  weight  upon  my  feet,  and,  at 
first,  took  it  for  a  visit  of  the  night-mare;  but  arousiBg  mj 
senses  a  little,  and  feeling  it  move,  I  was  convin^  it 
must  be  one  of  the  chiklr^;  so  out  of  gratitude  for  our 
accommodation  I  could  net  remove  it,  but  endured  the 
evil,  until  rising  to  depart  upon  our  voyage  I  discovered 
that  it  was  a  large  black  dog  which  haa  fiivoured  us  with 
his  company. 

Two  hours  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aroostook 
river,  and  Stobec,  a  small  Indian  village  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Landing  where  we  saw  a  bark  canoe  drawn  up 
on  the  beach,  we  fortunately  met  a  staff  officer,  who  had 
been  up  the  Aroostook  to  check  some  aggressions  of  the 
American  lumberers  in  the  foresta  on  the  disputed  terri 
tory,  and  was  now  on  his  return  to  Fredericton.  We 
proceeded  in  company  through  a  fertile  and  firom  this 
time  well-inhabited  country,  with  fine  bold  scenery  at 
every  turn  of  the  stream,  and  at  night  arrived  at  Wood- 
stocK,  about  sixty  miles  below  the  fells  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  where  we  found  a  comfcnrtable  little  inn, 
kept  by  an  American.  The  division  of  the  oounties,  which 
had  only  lately  taken  placet  b<^  not  been  poUicl^  stated 
more  than  three  or  four  days,  and  Woodstock,  which  had 
formerly  been  in  the  county  of  York,  was  now  the  capital 
of  the  new  formed  county  of  Carleton.  At  present,  it  is 
but  a  small  village,  thougn  doubtless,  ere  many  years  have 
passed,  K  will  b^  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
the  province,  being  situated  in  the  most  fertile  port,  and 
already  possessing  a  large  agricultural  population. .  Per- 
sons anxious  for  posta  under  government,  and  to  establish 
themselves  with  the  earliest  foundation  of  the  town,  were 
flocking  in  from  all  directions;*  no  fewer  than  three  sur- 
geons and  four  attorneys  had  already  arrived,  though 
Uiero  was  neither  fee  nor  food  for  one  of  them.  The  small 
and  formerly  quiet  village  had  already  divided  opinions 
and  clashing  interests,  and  numerous  little  jealousies  and 
bickerings  had  arisen.  It  is  a  straggUng  place,  settled 
partly  upon  a  creek  near  the  river^  and  partly  upon  the 
high  ^ound  where  the  inn  was;  so  each  parbr  wished  to 
establish  their  own  spot  as  the  site  of  the  capital,  and  de- 
rive tlie  advantage  or  having  the  public  buildings  there. 

The  evening  gun,  from  the  American  garrison  of 
Hoalton,  only  five  miles  distant,  can  be  distinctly  heard 
at  Woodstock ;  and  as  we  were  descending  the  river  on 
the  lltb  of  St^mber,  wc  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mar's  Hill, 


upon  which  the  boundary  monument  has  been  erected. 
Large  as  the  St  John's  nver  is,  it  is  rendered  utterly  un« 
navigable  by  the  numerous  rapids,  where,  in  many  places, 
the  depth  does  not  exceed  three  feet  The  beach  every 
where  was  strewed  with  fine  timber,  which  had  been  left 
by  the  falling  of  the  spring  freshets,  and  which  could  not 
now  arrive  at  the  port  of  exportation  before  the  ensuing 
year,  and  flat^xittomed  provision-boate  con  with  difficulty 
reach  Woodstock  on  the  third  day  fimn  Frederiolon.  The 
scenery  throu|rhoat  the  St  John's  is  of  a  superior  order 
to  the  generaht^  of  that  in  America,  and  becomes  bolder 
and  more  beautiful  as  the  river  nears  the  ocean ;  but  the 
land  decreases  in  fertility  in  an  equal  ratio  every  succeed- 
ing mile  below  Woodstock.  The  feUs  of  the  Pokeok  at  ita 
junction  with  the  St  John's,  seen  through  a  wooded  an4 
rooky  chasm,  and  an  Indian  village  with  some  fine  droop- 
ing elms  cmon  a  bold  undulating  country  a  few  miles 
low  dowZ*te  exoeedmglr  pictarcxqae  objects. 

With  the  exception  of  Woodstock,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  any  settlement  which  can  come  under  the 
denomination  of  a  village  between  the  Grreen  river  and 
Fredericton,  a  distance  not  short  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  mikls.  In  many  parts,  as  at  Madawaska,  a  nar- 
row riband  of  fiums  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
John,  and  stretches  back  from  a  quarter  to  a  mile  mland. 
Three  or  four  tribes  also  of  Indians  have  their  strange- 
looking  collection  of  bark-buiH  wig.woms  huddled  to- 
gether upon  the  headlands  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Tobique  and  other  tributaiy  streams:  the  chiePs  house 
is  usually  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  a  flag, 
staff  alongside  <n  it,  or  the  roof  being  rather  more  ele- 
vated. The  costume  of  the  females  struck  me  as  much 
gayer  than  that  of  the  tribes  I  hod  previously  seenin  the 
Csjiadas.  Their  dress  here  was  generaUy  oforilliant  and 
gaudy  oolours,  with  their  black  £ate  encirded  l^  a  broad 
silver  band.  The  men,  who  appeared  to  subsist  chiefly 
upon  fishin|r  in  the  summer  season,  had  the  same  heavy 
and  forbiddmg  countenances  I  had  observed  amongst  the 
Seneca  and  Irroquois  tribes.  I  was  informed,  however, 
by  officers  of  the  army,  and  agenta  who  had  superintended 
the  annual  distribution  of  presente  from  the  British  go- 
vernment to  the  tribes  upon  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron, 
that  fine  athletic  warriors  of  the  Soc  and  Fox  tribe  of  In- 
dians,  with  noble  features,  used  to  attend  upon  those  oc 
casions  with  one  side  of  their  feoe  painted  sky  blue,  and 
the  other  chequered  with  vermilion  and  bright  ycOow; 
but  oil  whom  1  saw  fell  very  fiur  short  of  the  natives  of 
Bengal  and  Pegu  both  in  stature  and  countenance. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  day  from  our 
leaving  Quebec,  we  arrived  at  Fredericton,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  rejoiced  beyond  measure  that  our 
fetiguing  expedition  was  at  an  end.  The  cramping  atti- 
tude of  sitting  crouched  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  for 
sixteen  hours,  during  four  successive  days,  without  being 
able  to  change  that  position,  lest  the  heavily  laden  and 
frail  vessel  should  capsize,  was  irksome  and  overpowering 
in  the  extreme.  But  when  our  troubles  and  vexations 
were  over,  as  usual  we  laughed  heartily  at  all  our  adven- 
tures; and,  taking  it  all  in  all,  I  may  feiriy  say  that  I 
enjoyed  this  journey  more  than  any  other  portion  of  my 
travels  on  the  continent  of  America.  Our  provisions  bad 
been  rather  short,  and  the  bread  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
became  so  excessively  sour,  fW)m  alternate  wet  and  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  that  it  was  unwholesome  as  well  as  un- 
palateable,  and  began  to  affect  us  seriousfy.  Nor  had  our 
night's  rest  been  sought  upon  couches  of  the  sof^»t  and 
most  fleecy  down;  but,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
other  matters  were  of  trifling  moment,  and  soon  consign- 
ed to  oblivion. 
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After  the  separation  of  New  Brunswick  from  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1785,  Colonel  Carleton  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  new  province,  and  selected  a  spot  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  where  Fredericton  now  stands,  as  the  site  of 
the  capitaL  The  situation  is  good,  being  the  head  of  tho 
tide-water  and  the  sloop  navigation.  Though  ships  of 
large  burden  can  ascend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oromucto, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  below,  yet  merchandise  is 
usually  forwarded  firom  the  sea-port  ninety  miles  distant 
by  small  craft,  the  Falls  of  St  John,  two  miles  fit>m  the 
harbour,  preventing  the  passage  of  large  vessels  except 
at  hi^h  water.  The  town  consista  of  two  principal  streeto, 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  contains  about  1300 
inhabitants,  but  as  yet  has  no  regular  mariiet  nor  fair. 
The  point  of  land  upon  which  it  is  built  is  flat  and  low, 
being  but  a  few  fbei  above  the  level  of  the  i^heta.  A 
low  range  of  rocky  hills,  however,  rises  holf  «  mile  in 
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hmyo  been  the  melancholy  witness,  and  feelings  which  I 
shall  not  easily  portray." 

While  we  were  thus  speaking,  the  bell  in  the  western 
turret  rang  for,dinner,  with  as  much  formality  as  if  the 
whole  family  had  been  at  home ;  and  after  a  simple  re- 
past, which  I  enjoyed  tnaoh  in  the  society  of  my  yalped 
friend,  Marion  thus  began  her  tale  of  the  family. 

CHAPTER  in. 

THE  8T0RT. 

**  One  of  the  earliest  things  that  I  can  remember,*^  be- 
gan  my  narrator,  **  was  the  marriage  day  of  the  earl, 
when  he  brought  home  to  Carloghie  Castle  the  high  and 
haughty  Lady  Mary'Bochlyyie.  I  was  then  but  a  child 
at  my  mother's  foot;  and  my  memory  only  retains  a 
dim  confusion  of  carria^s  and  horses  prancmg  towards 
the  castle;  and  white  ribands,  and  gay  dresses;  and 
firing  of  guns  that  almost  frightened  me  out  of  ray  wits ; 
and  shouung  of  the  men,  and  amazement  of  the  women, 
at  all  the  grandeur  and  the  bravery.  Never,  from  that 
day  to  this,  was  there  such  a  show  in  the  Fairly  Holms ; 
for  it  was  then  the  fiwhion  for  weddings  and  funerals  at 
Ipreat  houses  to  be  celebrated  with  inuch  mating,  drink- 
ing, crowds,  and  rejoicing.  And  so  Lady  Bochlyvie, 
bemg  a  great  lady,  to  be  brought  home ;  and  my  lord 
being  a  proud  man,  and  used  to  all  manner  of  magnifi- 
cence, ever  since  the  king  helped  to  ruin  his  grandfather ; 
there  was  nothing  but  colours  flying  on  the  towers  of 
Carloghie,  and  wine  flowing  in  the  great  hall  below ;  and 
all  the  gentry  far  and  near  were  g^ered  to  the  celebra- 
tion, to  drink  happiness  and  joy  to  my  lord  and  my 
lady. 

**  I  remember  the  confbsinn  of  my  little  head  at  seeing 
all  that  I  saw,  and  hearing  all  that  I  heard  that  day ;  and 
at  the  guns  cracking  at  my  ears,  and  the  shouting  and 
huzzaing ;  fyr  the  farmers  and  people  were  perfectly  mad 
with  joy  at  seein&f  the  great  folks  come  back  to  our 
own  holms,  and  talked  a&  manner  of  extravagance  in 
their  drink.  And  then,  at  niffht,  such  bonfires  gleamed 
on  every  hill  fbr  miles  round,  m  my  young  eyes — I  think 
I  see  them  still,  blazing  through  the  dimness  of  forty 
years! 

**  But  my  fkther  was  a  thoughtful  man,  and  had  expo- 
rience  of  the  world;  and  when  he  saw  all  this  obstrepe- 
reus  rejoicing,  he  shook  his  head  with  a  stem  countenance, 
and  a  rebuke  in  his  look ;  and  I  heard  him  say  to  my 
mother,  that,  altiiough  it  was  not  pleasant  to  prophesy 
sorrow  in  the  midst  of  mifth,  yet  ihht  the  whitest  stone 
threw  the  blackest  shadow, — thab-  this  over  boasting  of 
present  joy  and  anticipated  happiness  was  perilous  to 
the  peace  of  high  or  low,  and  carried  to  him  an  ominous 
prediction  for  the  uncertain  future.  The  day  passed 
over,  however,  as  the  happiest  day  must ;  and  months 
ran  away  after  that ;  and  the  rejoicing  was  almost  as 
great,  when  a  son  and  heir  came  to  be  surely  anticipated, 
to  inherit  the  great  earldom  of  Carloghie.  That  ray 
lady's  bairn  to  come  was  to  be  a  son,  there  could  be  no 
doubt;  for  my  lord  was  a  man  who  had  always  been 
used  to  have  his  own  way,  and  to  be  crossed  in  a  par- 
ticular so  important  to  his  house  was  an  event  which  of 
course  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

**  But  when  the  time  ripened,  and  the  doctors  were 
agog,  and  all  the  country  were  astir  on  so  great  an  occa- 
sion, the  earl  received  a  damper  in  the  page's  news, 
which  was  almost  too  much  fbr  his  spirit  to  bear.  The 
expected  son,  who  was  destined  to  be  christened  in  the 
names  of  all  hb  ancestors,  turned  out  to  be  only  a  daugh- 
ter!  for  which  no  name  whatever  had  been  made  or  pro- 
vided. 

**  Here  was  a  business  for  an  earl  of  the  land !  It  was 
perfectly  cruel  and  distressing ! 

**Tho  worst  of  disappointments,  however,  time  will 
soften  down ;  and  a  son  and  heir  was  again  promised  to 
the  houre  of  Carloghie.  That  promise  was  at  length 
brought  to  maturity,  and  in  the  fulness  of  the  period, 
ended  also  in  a  new  disappointment,  more  trying — I  may 
say  more  intolerable— even  than  the  former.  To  be 
thus  contradicted  in  hiq  wishes  a  second  time,  was  more 
than  could  b^  expected  to  be  borne,  by  a  man  of  my  lord's 
disposition,  with  any  thing  like  patience.  My  lady  took 
ill  health  firom  trouble  of  mind,  and  my  lord  went  abroad, 
and  became  misanthropical  to  the  world. 

**  Both  might  have  become  reconciled  to  these  repeated 
misfortunes,  had  the  little  ladies  Frances  and  Mary 
been  cherubs  of  beauty,  as  great  people's  children,  no 
doubt,  ought  to  be.  But  though  the  earl  and  his  lady 
were  passable  to  look  at,  the  little  girls  were  plain  to  a 
degree,  and  the  nursery  maids  said  they  were  perfect 
imps.  The  hopes  of  the  parents  again  revived,  however, 
for  it  w^  evident  the  earl  was  going  to  have  a  larg6 


family.  But  the  next  child  my  lady  h^  was  also  a 
daughter !  so  all  the  calculations  of  the  relatives,  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the*  earl 
was  reduced  to  black  despair. 

**  It  was  certainly  a  fault  for  my  lord  to  be  so  pertina- 
cious ;  but,  from  the  old  Lady  Carloghie  and  others,  he 
had  always,  from  a  child,  had  whatever  he  wished  that 
money  could  purchase ;  and  as  money  had  hitherto  pro- 
cured him  every  thing  he  desired,  and  he  had  never  been 
so  baulked  and  thwarted  before,  it  was  no  wonder  he  was 
a  sad  and  disconsolate  man.  Other  affiiirs  of  his  house- 
hold and  his  tenantry  were  at  thn  time  added  to  vex  and 
worry  ray  lord's  mind ;  and,  as  I  have  heard  teil,  he  be- 
gan,  in  the  midst  of  his  fret,  to  look  around  him  with 
astonishment,  and  ask  himself  if  he  were  really  a  born 
earl,  and  a  patrician  of  the  realm,  that  he  should  .thus  be 
subjected  to  crosses  and  troubles,  as  if  he  had  been 
nothing  but  a  poor  man. 

**•  The  expectation  of  children  was  now  only  a  vexa- 
tion to  him,  as  the  event  he  had  set  his  heart  on  never 
took  place ;  although  ray  lady  was  now  in  good  health, 
and  they  all  lived  dull  and  domestic  here  at  the  old  cas- 
tle. Accordingly,  the  fourth  time,  my  lord  set  off  fVom 
this  irksome  neighbourhood,  just  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
another  disappointment.  He  was  gone  about  London,  or 
somewhere  else,  seeking  consolation,  as  usual,  in  the 
spendltig  of  money,  when,  what  was  his  surprise,  one 
careless  morning,  to  receive  a  letter  through  the  com- 
mon post-office,  as  if  it  were  only  a  report  of  his  factor, 
announcing  to  him  nothing-less  than  the  actual  birth  of 
a  son  and  heir !  ^ 

**So  sudden  a  dispelling  of  the  clouds  of  mbfortune 
was  almost  too  much  for  his  lordship's  nerves.  He  took 
post  immediately  to  return  to  his  home;  and  the  re- 
joicings that  took  place  at  Carloghie  Castle,  on  his  arri- 
val, were  so  great  and  long  continued  as  almost  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  child  whose  birth  had  been  the  occasion 
of  so  sudden  a  charige.  Thus  began  the  several  bright 
years  that,  notwithstanding  my  rather's  ominous  fore- 
bodings, continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  earl  and  his  lady,  and  to  enliven  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  old  Carloghie. 

"  And  so  thus  ends,  I  may  say,  the  first  epoch  of  this 
paiticular  branch  of  our  family  history." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

**  When  Lord  William  grew  up— for  this  was  the  first 
of  the  names  by  which  the  male  heir  of  the  family  had 
been  christened — ^unlike,  in  particular,  his  two  eldest  sis- 
ters, the  youth  evinced  a  fine  mind  and  a  handsome  fiice, 
with  a  constitution  so  fVa^ile  and  delicate,  that  to  his 
doting  parents  his  health  became  a  subject  of  constant 
solicitude.  As  for  the  girls, — ^particularly  Lady  Frances 
and  Lady  Mary — ^they  were  really,  to  speak  the  honest 
truth,  as  plain  in  all  respects  of  the  outward  woman,  as 
ever  you  would  suppose  it  possible  for  a  noble  earPs 
daughters  to  be.  The  eldest  was  scraggy  to  a  degree,  and 
had  an  ungainly  figure,  and  features  such  as  yon  will 
seldom  see  in  a  common  farmer's  lassie.  The  second 
had  high  cheek  bones,  which  my  lady  her  mother  said 
were  far  too  Scotch ;  a  skin  fVeckled  like  a  leopard,  al- 
though the  sun  had  seldom  been  suffered  to  shine  upon 
it ;  and  she  had  also  sahdy  red  eye-lashes,  which  gave 
her  face  a  very^  peculiar  and  far  from  agreeable  expres- 
sion. The  third  and  youngest,  Lady  Barbara,  though 
bluff  and  brown  when  a  child,  grew  up  a  comely  and  at- 
tractive  girl.  This  young  lady,  indeed,  took  very  much 
the  look  of  her  brother.  Lord  William — having  at  least 
his  dark  penetrating  eye,  with  the  'lofty  and  haughty 
bearing  of  her  mother's  side  of  the  house.  Consequently 
Lsdy  Barbara  was  flattered  much  fVom  contrast  with 
her  less  favoured  sisters,  and  by  them  she  was  regarded 
with  a  natural,  almost  a  justifiable,  envy. 

**  But  the  great  attention  of  the  family  was,  from  his 
earliest  years,  lavished  upon  the  young  heir,  who  began 
to  discover  qualities,  both  mental  and  external,  wluch 
well  might  excite  the  admiration  of  my  lord  and  my  lady. 
With  a  thin  yet  animated  longish  visage,  an  eye  like  a 
hawk,  and  a  look  expressive  of  that  wilfUI  sort  of  Intel- 
lectuaiity  which  belongs  to  the  finest  scions  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Lord  William  was  a  youth  of  whom  any  lord  in 
the  land  might  well  have  been  proud.  I  remember  him 
when  a  boy — a  pretty  boy !  riding  like  Jehu  down  the 
Fairly  Holms,  and  calling  upon  the  farmer  lads  to  follow 
him  in  his  gallop,  as  if  he  had  been  leading  an  army  to 
battle.  And  yet,  at  that  time,  battling  and  warriorship 
seemed  not  to  be  in  the  youth's  thoughte ;  but  rather 
something  that  was  not  usual  for  a  lord,  namely,  learn- 
ing  and  scholarship,  and  pretty  arts,  as  if  he  was  to  be 
nothing  but  a  silly  man  to  write  books  for  dull  people  to 


abuse,  or  a  learned  clerk  to  teach  homilies  of  philogoohf 
and  then,  to  crown  all,  what  should  lerve  l^TwS 
spirit  after  that,  but  he  must  take  up  the  mnlntion  to  tm 
pictures,  like  a  painter.  "^ 

"  When  my  little  lord  got  this  fancy  into  hti  head,  be 
filled  the  castle  with  a  litter  of  lunners*  jfcw,  punts  a^ 
paint-brushes,  and  filthy  oils,  that  tmellod  the  rooeit 
dabbled  the  floors,  and  vexed  the  hoose-muilg  ej^ 
ingly.  My  lady  his  mother  did  not  approve  of  ^ 
fancies ;  but  he  being  delicate,  besides  being  Tcrrcbti 
she  had  not  the  heart  to  cross  him.  And  then  he  wcsU 
leave  his  tutors  and  his  hard  words,  and  waoder  Ik 
woods  witli  a  crayon  and  a  book,  and  tithimtelfdovB 
on  a  cold  stone  or  the  root  of  a  tree,  drawing  ojd  tab 
and  ruined  turrete ;  or  he  Would  go  down  lioot  tht 
holms  by  the  water's  edge,  and  take  effigies  of  ocoimoi 
and  plebeian  things,  such  as  cobble-botta,  snt  n«m} 
boys,  and  cart  horses,  and  swine;  wliicfa  he  voiditeiM 
and  show  at  the  castle,  as  if  they  had  been  high  nUa 
to  be  admired !  Then  he  would  make  ftoe  to  kei«i 
the  farmer  lads,  and  to  be  seen  with  his  cnjousBd^ 
paper,  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  son  of  mj  lad^ci 
n<^ing  but  a  common  student,  drawing  trees  and  stucji 
for  his  living. 

^  In  these  peculiar  fancies,  certainly,  my  lord  wii  oil 
aided  or  abetted  by  any  at  the  casue ;  for  hit  &tkr 
frowned  and  spoke  angry  austerity;  bb  lady  mother W 
seeched  and  argued  with  him  like  a  coUe^  proieta; 
his  eldest  sisters  looked  stiff  and  seoroing  upon  him  d 
his  drawings,  and  sometimes  broke  out  uid  scolded  \m 
like  perf^  kail- women.     All  this,  however,  ooIjn» 
ed  in  him  a  spirit  of  resistance,  which,  partlj  fmi 
ed  on  the  consciousness  of  his  rank,  partly  on  hiiliu|to 
disposition,  and  partly  on  the  opinions  which  heisB 
process  of  imbibing,  did  not  dcvelope  itself  is  &a^ 
turning  of  argument,  bat  in  setting  them  tSifik(» 
duct  at  open  defiance. 

**  In  this  sort  of  wilfulness,  which  was  aiWrAytetb 
bly  harmless,  except  on  the  score  of  letting  don&if- 
nity.  Lord  William  at  firsrt  stood"  alone  in  the  fane ;k 
anon  his  youngest  sister,  whom  he  most  reeeiBUri)); 
degrees  began  to  join  him  in  what  he  pl8d  t»^pA 
his  talente,  and  defonded  his  conduct;  and  tt'  ' 
broke  loose  herself  and  followed  him  withoot  in 
centric  ramblings.  In  the  opinion  of  his  mother  ai 
rest.  Lady  Barl^a  now  began  to  comport  herself  8 
becoming  her  father's  daughter,  as  the  vonof  lord 
unlike  an  earl's  son.  Parental  or  totorial  aotkrity 
now  of  little  avail  against  the  wild  spirit  of  the 
and  sister ;  and  the  domestic  dimity  of  my  lonTs 
government  became  divided  agamst  itself  m  the ' 
dination  of  faction. 

*•  To  give  you  the  philosophy  of  the  matter," 
ed  Marion — ^  for  there  must  be  phiktophy  io  njll 
although  I  tell  it,  or  truly  it  is  nothmg— iherewui* 
son  for  the  disobedient  spirit  of  the  two  voon^  cJ^ 
ren,  arising  out  of  the  sure  workings  of  huauA  nt^ 
In  common  with  very  many  in  their  high  ititi(a>^ 
lord  and  my  lady  made  the  chief  virtue  nqMdt^ 
and  their  children  to  consist  of  the  V^^V^*^!^^ 
dignity y  especially  in  the  view  of  their  o**"***^ 
Accordingly,  from  the  first  dawnof  rcasoi»**j"* 
ren,  they  never  failed  to  take  every  oppiW^  J"'' 
pressing  upon  their  young^minds,  m  theiPf*)^ 
^fuage,  the  fiict  of  their  hereditary  grealne*®^'*' 'J* 
mflnite  distance  that  there  was  by  nature  ^l*^*^ 
and  all  those  by  whom  they  were  usually  snmaM* 
As  they  grew  in  years,  maxims  of**fligiiity  aad  un  1 
state  were  taught  and  impressed  upon  the  cfail^* 
Lord  Carloghie  with  incessant  diligence  and  mt^ 
care,  and  became  in  truth  the  staple  of  tbat/>»j^ 
cation^  which  has  of  all  other  the  greatest  inl^'* 
the  formation  of  character.  ^ 

"  But  the  anxiety  of  parents  upon  a  '*^***]JS- 
extremely  spt  to  'defeat  itself;  by  overddnf  ■'"r'' 
with  artificial  means,  which  seems  to  tbcm  »t  tw»^ 
ment  to  be  all  in  all.  Thus,  as  is  often  done  in  iff*! 
of  religion,  by  constantly  worrying  youth  •^^ 
theme,  they  excite  that  feeling  of  irksoro?ne« jwjj 
gust  at  the  whole  of  a  subject,  which  7^*"^**^*?^ 
ens,  by  the  law  of  association.  Upon  the  ckter  Ii*^ 
Carloghie  Castle,  however,  the  watchfiihwss  *^i^ 
of  their  parents,  upon  this  incessant  subjccMwy 
the  constant  study  of  an  artificial  manner  t'®**^ 
ors,  hoik  not  this  effect ;  no  more  than  ^^^V^ 
forced  religion  have  had  upon  the  same  sped*  of  *^ 
which,  being  of  tlie  mediocre,  or  rather  "^'^^zZ 
diocre  species,  all  narrow  opinions,  flattering  to  tf*"^ 
extremely  suitable  to  them,  and  becamo  hnew^ 
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"  The  nobler  and  freer  intcUocts  of  had  Vm»  H 
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his  yoan^est  sister,  however,  spurned  these  opinions,  in 
proportion  as  they  were  carried  beyond  the  common 
9onse  apprehensions  of  simple  minds ;  and  as  they  were 
ur^^  Qpcm  Uiem  on  occasions  unseasonable  to  the  warm 
and  generous  feelings  of  youth,  their  untractablo  disre- 
gard to  the  reserves  becoming  their  station, — having 
been  formed  by  a  system  of  restraints  too  early  en- 
forced,— was  aggravated  by  constant  and  bigotcad  ex- 
hortation ;  and  kindled,  by  the  pressing  of  overstrained 
sentiments,  oflen  into  silent  yet  resolute  opposition. 

**  Had  the  Easl  of  Carloghie*B  been  a  mushroom  house, 
this  jealou4  spirit  might  in  some  sort  have  been  excused 
—at  least  it  might  be  deemed  only  natural,  according 
'  to  the  usual  procedure  of  the  world.  But  its  existence 
in  his  cai>e  only  shows  that  a  contracted  mind,  feeding 
on  pride,  fastens,  in  all  circumstances,  on  those  mean  aims 
and  objects,  which  are  suited  to  its  own  ignorant  spirit 
and  its  narVow  ideas.  Thus,  looking  upon  all  beneath 
them  in  rank — at  least  if  not  redeemed  by  surpassing 
wealth — as  beings  of  a  different  species  from  themselves, 
the  noble  parents  taught  this  creed  in  every  form  to 
their  children  ;  and  those  of  the  latter,  who  could  not 
receive  It  to  the  same  extent  as  themselves,  wore  opjHM- 
ed  and  scorned,  or  at  least  lamented  over  as  low-lived 
renegades  from  their  noble  house.  Thus  also,  while 
parental  indulgence,  and  the  delicate  state  of  his  own 
health,  preserved  Lord  William  late  from  being  sent  to 
college,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  those  artist  ram- 
blings  and  eccentric  opinions,  both  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  sister,  which,  as  unfortunately  their  minds  were 
quite  different  from  those  of  my  lord  and  my  lady,  ulti- 
tnatcly  ended,  at  least  on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  in  the 
uncommon  events  of  her  history. 

**  With  Lord  William,  indeed,  this  spirit  of  unsuitable 
liberality,  contrary  to  the  will  of  my  lord,  would  have 
doubtless  been  mellowed  down  by  more  extended  obser- 
vation, had  time  been  allowed  him  to  mix  further  with 
the  world.  But,  alas  for  bis  haughty  yet  doting  parents ! 
when  just  about  sending  him  at  last  to  the  university, 
his  health  grew  worse,  and  getting  drenched  in  the 
woods  one  day  in  changeable  weather — while  in  terror 
of  his  father  he  sat  in  Uie  evening  in  his  wet  clothes — 
a  fever  was  the  consequence,  which  at  once  threw  the 
family  into  the  most  dreadful  alarm.  Their  worst  feara 
for  him  soon  became  too  well  verified ;  and  though  doc- 
tors were  sent  for,  wherever  money  could  procure  the 
highest  medical  skill ;  and  though  his  favourite  sister 
«ever  lefl  him,  nursing  by  his  bedside  day  and  night,  the 
elTorts  of  man  were  of  no  avail ;  the  prospect  of  a  coronet 
<:ould  not  save  him  ;  and  in  ten  days  aiVer  he  was  taken 
ill,  handsome  Lord  William,  the  hope  of  his  house,  and 
the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Fairly  Holms,  lay  a  dead  corse 
in  the  Gothic  room,  among  ttie  old  standards  and  es- 
cutcheons here  In  Carloghie  Castle. 

**  Oh,  what  a  voice  of  lamentation  and  Weeping  arose 
within  the  hoary  walls  of  this  dreary  mansion  !  Oh, 
what  a  despair  of  heavy  grief  drowned  in  sorrow  my 
lord  and  my  lady !  and  oh,  what  a  day  was  that,  when 
his  youthfbl  body  was  taken  to  be  buried  in  the  great 
family  vault  in  the  old  chapel !  When  the  black  hearse 
with  the  white  plumes,  and  the  yellow  skulls  that  grin- 
ned  on  the  dark  panels,  came  down  the  long  'avenue 
from  Carloghie  Castle  ;  and  when  the  lonsr  cavalcade  of 
mourning  procession  traversed  his  old  haunts  by  the 
Ruar  Water,  as  I  stood  and  watched  it  again  on  the  hill 
by  my  father's  side,  I  saw  the  tears  hop  down  the  old 
man's  cheek ;  and  I  heard  him  murmer  to  himself  these 
Folemn  words ;  •  Now  is  my  prophecy  o*er  truly  rede. 
This,  J  fear,  is  but  the  first  act  of  the  black  tragedy, 
that,  for  the  warning  prostration  of  human  presumption, 
is  to  follow  the* immoderate  rejoicings  that  made  the  air 
ring  again,  and  filled  these  hau^hs  with  boastful  bravery, 
so  shortly  since,  upon  my  good  lord^s  wedding  day.* " 


CHAPTER  V. 

^*  Change  of  place,  and  change  of  8<^ene,  and  the  sight 
of  foreign  parts  and  strange  company,  help  to  dissipate 
great  folks*  grief;  and  so  my  lord  and  my  lady,  and  all 
their  retinue,  at  length  returned  again  to  old  Carloghie. 
There  came  with  Uiem,  or  arrived  soon  aAer,  a  crowd 
of  carriages,  and  various-sized  wheeled  vehicles,  con- 
taining dukes,  and  earls,  and  other  lords,  and  foreign 
counts  with  long  names,  and  great  ladies  of  old^milies 
•  and  small  means,  and,  in  short,  a  well  selected  gather- 
ing of  miscellaneous  gentry. 

^  All  this  driving  of  coaches,  and  company-keeping 
at  the  castle,  was,  of  course,  to  marry  off  my  lord's  three 
daughters,  who  began  to  hang  heavy  on  their  parents* 
hands,  and  made  Ihera  oxceedlngly  anxious  for  tfie  time 


to  come.  In  this  laudable  and  most  parental  purpose, 
my  lord  and  my  lady  were  baulked,  however,  in  a  man- 
ner that  looked  as  it  they  had  been  born  to  be  unfortun- 
ate. In  truth,^  with  reference  to  the  ffroat  number  of 
high  born  suitors,  the  looks  of  the  two  eldest  girls  were 
exceedingly  against  them. 

*^Yet,  in  painstaking  expense  upon  this  important 
business,  my  lord  and  lady  were  certainly  in  nothing 
to  blame.  They  had  dress-iuakcrs  from  London,  and 
stay-makers  from  Paris,  and  milliners  fnnn  all  civilised 
foreign  parts ;  and  artists  of  the  ^raon  to  no  end ;  and 
my  lord,  poor  man,  was  like  to  be  ruined  and  driven  to 
the '  continent,  with  nothing  but  the  trouble  and  the 
cost  thereof.  Then  there  were  paints  and  patches,  got 
from  all  quarters,  bearing  all  omnner  of  foreign  names; 
and  French  rouge,  to  make  the  ladies  bloom  like  the 
rose ;  and  scents  and  perfumes,  to  make  them  smell  like 
Arabia ;  and  pastes  and  poultices,  to  whiten  their  skins ; 
and  oils  and  dye-drugs,  to  recolour  their  hair — and  the 
whole  castle  was  like  a  warehouse  with  a  htter  of  cos- 
metics. 

^  But  all  would  not  do ;  and  m^  lord's  grand  dinners 
were  eaten  for  nought ;  for  the  high  gentry  dropped  off 
one  by  one,  without  ever  asking  an  interestinff  ques- 
tion ;  and  so,  like  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  in  the  holy 
book,  the  hidies  were  left  where  they  were,  to  stay  at 
home  in  the  castle,  or  wander  about  the  hills  in  solitari- 
ness.  With  the  two  eldest  ladles,  this  was  particuhirly 
the  case ;  and  as  for  the  youngest,  though  much  better 
favoured,  and  every  wa^  more  attractive,  she  was  of  a 
reckless  and  wild  spirit,  which  letmed  absolutely  to 
frighten  the  men  from  any  wavering  purpose  towards 
her.  She  was  now,  however,  b^eome  a  buxom  and  he- 
roic-looking girl,  with  large  black  eyes  and  a  towering 
head ;  and  as  her  sisters,  saving  for  some  inferior  match, 
were  evidently  laid  upon  the  shelf,  upon  Lady  Barbara 
were  fixed  the  hopes  of  the  &raily. 

*^  In  all  civilised  communitiee  of  old  aristocracy,  it 
has  ever  been  the  practice  for  parents  to  look  out 
matches  for  their  daughters ;  it  being  well  understood, 
that  it  is  a  matter  with  which  the  girls  themselves  have 
nothing  to  da  Yet  however  orth<xk>x  this  doctrine  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  earl,  it  quite  disagreed  with  Lady 
Barbara's  philosophy.  She  conceived,  like  all  foolish 
younpr  people,  that  hkings  and  dislikinga,  in  the  ease  of 
matrimonial  coupling,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
happiness  of  lifo— th^  these  were  in  some  cases  to  be 
thought  of,  as  considerations  even  to  be  set  against  in- 
terest and  ambition.  In  short,  she  had  become  an  abet- 
tor  of  the  dan^ous  doctrine,  that  greatness  itself  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  entirely  paramount  to  the  ro- 
mance-book feelings  of  plebeian  nature. 

**  These  opinions  might,  as  I  said  before,  have  been 
soflened  down  into  reason,  by  meeting  them  half  way 
for  argument's  sake,  or,  on  Barbara's  part,  by  a  fhrther 
and  more  judicious  view  af  Uie  world.  But  the  worthy 
earl  was  a  straight- forward  man,  and  had  no  idea  of 
that-  strange  something,  which  argumentative  people 
call  human  nature.  Never  having,  therefore,  been 
crossed  in  his  whole  lifo,  unless  it  might  be  by  Provi- 
denoe  above,  which  makes  little  exception  in  favour  of 
high  lineage,  he  was  not  to  be  disputed  with  at  this  time 
of  day,  especially  by  his  own  begotten  children.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  wilful  spirit  of  Lady  Barbara  was  met,  in 
all  thinffs,  by  the  most  determined  opposition  ;  until,  by 
the  sel^confidenoe  of  youth,  and  the  fkncy  of  persecu. 
tion,  this  wilfiil  spirit  settled  down,  since  her  brother's 
death,  into  a  distrust  of  the  judgment,  and  a  suspicion 
of  the  motives,  of  her  own  parents. 

••  When,  therefore,  my  lord  had,  with  parental  care, 
and  much  anliety  of  mind,  arranged  satisfactorily  for 
her  the  business  of  a  husband,  in  the  person  of  a  noble- 
man of  much  wealth  and  undoubted  family^  Lady  Bar- 
bara received  the  tidings  with  perf^t  astonishment;  as 
if  her  will  ought  to  have  been  adverted  to,  before  the 
matter  had  |fone  so  fkr.  But  my  lord  had  mistaken  the 
temper  of  his  daughter,  even  if  he  was  correct  in  his 
ideas  of  the  precise  state  of  obligation  between  parent 
and  child.  Independent,  therefore,  of  her  opinion  of  the 
noble  person  who  had  received  permission  to  address 
her,  she  was  strongly,  if  not  insuperably,  prejudiced 
against  him,  fVom  the  manner  in  which  sho  conceived 
him  to  be  forced  upon  her.  Never,  therefore,  did  obsti- 
nate girl  more  effectually  turn  the  back  of  her  hand  .to 
an  unwelcome  lover,  than  Lady  Barbara  did  to  the 
bowing  and  beseeching  Marquis  of  Brechin.  She  abso- 
lutely turned  herself  on  her  heel,  and  ran  from  him  ; 
and,  taking  to  the  stables  down  in  the  hollow,  and  sad- 
dling her  pony,  almost  with  her  own  hands,  she  set  off 
to  tho>  w^ods  like  a  hunter  Diana. 


^  You  will  allow,  Mr.  Balgownie,"  continued  Manoi^Y 
^*  that  this  was  roost  dreadful  conduct.  Had  Lady  Bar- 
bara been  nothing  but  a  simple  gentleman's  daughter*  • 
she  might  have  b^n  excused  for  this  distaste  at  a  dis- 
agreeable-looking man ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  mar* 
quia,  notwithstanding  his  lands,  was  a  wornout  lord* 
and  had  seen  much  service  in  this  vile  worM  in  moro 
ways,  as  I  have  heard,  than  it  is  neoessary  to  express. 
Besides  this,  his  lordiship  the  marquis  was  but  a  thin 
whipping- post  of  a  nobleman,  with  gray  whiskers  and 
lean  legs,  and,  more  like  a  French  mounseer  dried  to  a 
mummy,  than  a  husband  for  Lady  Barbara.  All  these* 
I  say,  might  have  been  good  reasons  for  the  lady's  con- 
duct, had  she  been  nothing  but  the  child  of  a  m^  of  lov 
degree.  But  for  an  earl's  daughter  to  think  of  getting 
the  man  that  she  should  like,  or  of  lefbsing  a  mafquis 
for  any  fault  whatsoever,  was  a  thing  that  was  beyond 
the  power  of  understanding." 

^^  But  what  might  be  his  lordship's  age  ;"  interrupted 
I,  tired  of  sitting  so  long  a  mere  listener ;  **  for  much, 
with  young  women,  depends  upon  that." 

**  As  to  his  age,"  replied  Marion,  **  it  was  not  out  of  the 
way,  as  gentlemen  go.  He  could  not  be  more  than  forty 
years,  which,  you  know,  Mr.  Balgownie,  makes  but  a 
young  man." 

**  Why,  as  to  that,  Mrs.  Marion,"  said  I,  strokiOjg  mj 
chin  considerately,  **  youth  itsalf  is  a  matter  of  opinion« 
like  other  things ;  and  I  would  be  loth  to  predicate,  on 
my  own  responsibility,  upon  so  kittle  a  queetion,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  such  a  fVee-thinking  yonng  wo- 
man as  this  Lady  Barbara  is  described  to  m.  But  was 
there  nothing  eiss  at  the  root  of  young  madam's  dis- 
like ;  for  I  have  always  understood  that,  in  spite  of  ro- 
mantic notions,  with  most  ladies,  after  all,  a  marquis  is 
a  marquis." 

*^  So  he  is,"  answered  Marion ;  **  and  a  high  man  too 
was  the  Marquis  of  Brechin ;  and  you  may  call  him 
young  or  not :  but  although  his  whiskers  were  gray,  and 
his  teeth  were  bad,  either  Lady  Frances  or  Lady  Mary 
would  have  had  him  at  a  moment.  However,  as  you  en- 
quire, there  toot  something  else  at  the  root  of  Barbara's 
dislike,  which,  in  foct,  became  the  cause  of  unexpected 
events  in  her  fortune,  and  may  therefore  leqnire  a  foir 
words  of  retrospective  explanation." 

Here  Marion  paused,  and  took  a  sip  at  her  cordial ; 
while  I,  refreshing  my  own  attention  with  a  hearty 
pinch  of  Edinburgh  snuff^  and  settling  myself  on  my 
chair,  got  her  to  proceed  in  her  story,  as  in  the  next 
chapter. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

**  In  the  lioUow  beyond  the  house  where  my  father 
dweltf  but  nearly  a  mile  farther  from  the  castle,  there 
lived,  near  to  the  water's  edge,  a  thriving  family  of 
farming  people,  but  no  tenants  of  my  lord's  ;  and  the 
name  of  the  old  man  was  Robert  Johiuton. 

**  This  former  was  a  plain  person,  and  shrewd  and 
sagacious,  like  most  of  iiis  compeers  ;  but  his  wife,  who 
had  been  the  widow  of  a  poor  minister  of  the  kirk,  was' 
bold  and  ambitious,  and  continually  stiired  up  the  old 
nian  to  efforts  of  gentility,  which  his  good  sense  taught 
him  as  conbtantly  to  resist  Aooordingly,  in  spite  of  the 
angry  murmuring!  of  this  dame,  he  held  his  daughters 
determinedly  to  country  work,  instead  of  aiming  to 
make  them  ladies,  as  his  wife  would  have  bad  him,  and 
then  married  two  of  them  to  neighbouring  farmers, 
where  they  were  exceedingly  comfortably  settled  in  the 
world.  Besides  these  two  daughters,  Kobin  Johnston 
had  a  third  unmarried,  and  also  two  sons ;  and  it  is  with 
the  junior  of  these  young  men  with  which  my  tale  comes 
particularly  to  have  to  So. 

**  The  farmer's  daughters  were  all  sonsy  lasses ;  gay, 
and  ruddy,  and  healthy,  and  hearty,  and  nothing  more ; 
but  her  two  sons,  particularly  Jamie,  were  celebrated 
for  their  exterior  in  ihe  whole  country;  and  certainly  a 
pair  of  handsomer  lads  never  could  be  seen  riding  of  a 
market-dav  to  Fairly  fair,  or  walking  on  Sabbath  to 
Fairly  kirk.  Ye  may  be  sure  all  the  lasses  from  the 
brig  of  Douce  to  the  Lochar  braes,  were  setting  their 
caps  for  the  Johnstons  of  Fairly,  and  their  mother  at 
homo  was  a  proud  woman,  when  she  heard  of  the  fame 
of  her  gallant  sons.  Some  said  they  were  to  be  married 
to  this  lass,  and  some  said  they  were  courting  at  that; 
but  after  many  flirting  and  fleechings,  and  dancing  at 
kirns,  and  spreeing  at  foirs,  the  eldest  ran  off  with  the 
tocherless  daughter  of  a  small  laird,  and  their  mother 
said  their  youngest  should  take  nought  else  but  a  born 
lady. 

**  Certainly  there  would  have  been  nothing  remark- 
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able  in  thai ;  for  James,  the  handsomest  of  the  two, 
was  worth  the  ambition  of  the  best  bred  girl,  whose 
heart  was  to  bo  taken  by  a  good  looking  youth,  just 
made  to  please  a  woman's  eye :  and  yet  the  lad  was 
"modest  and  discreet  in  all  be  did,  and  though  his  name 
was  known,  far  and  near,  as  *  bonny  Jamie  Johnston  of 
the  Fairly  Holms,*  he  was  no  more  conceited  than  his 
gray-Ji6aded  father.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  judici- 
ousness in  bis  character,  young  as  he  was,  which  saved 
him  from  much  of  the  nonsense  of  youth  ;  and,  though 
not  averse  to  the  mirth  and  sport  of  his  time  of  life,  a 
thoughtful  contentment  beamed  from  his  eye,  or  shone, 
like  mild  sunshine,  in  his  fair  downy  cheek,  reminding 
every  one  of  the  steady  solidity  of  his  respected  father. 

**  That  this  fkmily  should  have  been  known  to  the 
mmates  of  Carlogbie  Castle,  was  neither  unlikely  nor 
remarkable,  among  the  dull  guesipings  of  a  country 
place.  But  that  Jamie  Johnston  should  have  become 
at  any  lime  the  talk  of  the  high  ladies  above  stairs,  or 
ever  eome  in  contact  with  actual  nobility,  was  an  event 
beyond  the  compass  of  ordinary  occurrences.  Thus 
however,  it  was,  and  thus  social  impossibilities  become 
reconciled  with  nature. 

**  It  was  during  the  ramblings  of  Lord  William  in  the 
Fairly  Holms,  when  that  noble  youth  was  yet  in  lift, 
and  rollowing  the  fancies  of  an  imaginative  artist,  that, 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  young  peasant,  he  drew 
his  face  and  figare,  as  he  watched  him  whistling  across 
the  fields,  or  plying  his  boat  in  the  Ruar  water.  Yet 
Lord  William  was  too  manly  and  really  noble  a  cha- 
racter, thtts  to  make  free  with  the  person  of  a  fellow, 
withoat  showing  his  brother  youth  the  produce  of  his 
pencil,  and  offering  him  with  frankness  an  occasional 
condescension.  Seeing  that  the  modest  peasant  had 
too  much  good  sense  to  presume  upon  this  freedom, 
Lord  William  went  farther,  talked  with  him,  bathed 
with  him  in  deep  pools  of  the  stream  by  themselves,  and 
aketched  his  figure  in  every  attitude  that  he  fancied,  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  rustic  nature.  Sometimes 
my  lord  would  have  accompanied  his  young  friend  up 
towards  the  old  farmer's  house ;  but  this  generous  free- 
dom Johnston  always  waived,  or  resisted,  with  a  grace 
that  only  raised  him  higher  in  Lord  William's  esteem. 

**  Time,  however,  as  I  said  before,  brought  new 
changes,  at  least  as  respected  the  fragile  constitution  of 
the  heir  of  Carloghic ;  for  the  spring  weather  had  been 
cold  and  watery,  and  the  summer  that  followed  brought 
not  summer's  genial  warmth ;  so  his  state  of  health  be- 
gan to  confine  him  much  to  home,  and  thus  painting 
became  again  his  only  solace  and  amusement.  From 
some  romantic  fiuioy,  caught  up  from  perusing  some 
iar-away  poem — I  believe  it  was  called  *  the  Orlando 
Furioso,'— -he  had  projected  a  design  which  represented 
certain  knights  combating  in  a  forest,  for  which  scene 
CarloKhie  woods  were  to  furnish  the  local  original,  and 
Jamie  Johnston  was  to  stand  for  the  principal  figure. 
For  this  purpose,  the  yoang  farmer  was  sent  for  to  the 
Castle^  where,  many  times  dressed  up  like  a  belted 
knight,  or  stripped  over  the  shoulders  like  a  Roman  cen- 
turion, he  was  made  to  stand  in  character  before  the 
young  lord. 

**This  was  a  sort  of  exhibition  of  himself  that  was 
not,  however,  always  to  Johnston's  taste,  though,  clad 
as  he  was  in  knightly  panoply,  be  laughed  at  times  at 
the  grand  figure  he  made.  Vet,  if  at  any  time  he  be- 
came restive,  and  showed  his  reluctance  to  sit  or  stand, 
one  entreating  look  of  the  pale  yet  animated  ooun. 
tenance  of  the  young  lord  would  at  once  reconcile 
him  to  any  constraint  that  might  contribute  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  noble  youth.  There  was  also  at  first 
some  demur  made  to  these  practices  by  my  lord  and  my 
lady  ;  but  so  desponding  had  they  become,  concerning 
the  health  of  tlieir  heir,  that  they  resolved  to  cross  him 
in  nothing,  but  to  indulge  his  humour  without  hinder- 
ance  or  question. 

**  Of  course,  the  ladies,  his  sisters,  were  much  interest, 
ed  in  the  artist  labours  of  their  sickly  brother;  and  John, 
ston  the  fiiriner's  son  was  thus  frequently  seen  by  them 
all ;  but  Lady  Barbara,  in  particular,  as  Lord  William's 
fiivourite,  was  more  frequently  than  any  of  them  admit- 
ted  into  the  scene  of  these  sittings ;  and  thus  had  an  op. 
portunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  young  peas- 
ant, in  a  way  which  brought  after  it  most  important  con- 
sequences. As  long  as  Lord  William  had  strength  re- 
maining, he  continued  to  labour  at  the  pursuit  that  he 
loved ;  but  nature  at  last  gave  way ;  no  medical  aid  could 
save  him,  and  death  put  an  end  to  all  his  projects,  and 
involved  the  whole  neighbourhood  in  sorrow  and  gloom. 

**  But  when  every  thing  was  over,  and  the  long  ab- 
sence of  the  family  was  ended,  and  Barbara  had  again 


returned  with  the  rest  to  Carlogbie,  affectionate 
tbcNiffhts  of  her  late  brother  renewed  her  grief,  as  she 
revisited  his  haunts,  and  contemplated  his  labours ;  and 
involuntariIpr,a6  it  were,  the  idea  of  Jamie  Johnston  be- 
came associated  with  him,  and  with  her  most  interest, 
ing  recollections.  Unfortunately,  also,  she  had  at  this 
time  nothing  in  the  shape  of  variety  to  divert  her  mind 
from  these  wanderinffs ;  and  thus  the  stately  monotony 
of  her  life  in  the  Castto,  with  the  occasional  peevishness 
of  my  lord  and  my  lady,  brought  on  by  their  own  heavy 
disappointment,  often  sent  her  for  relief  to  those  pleasant 
holms,  where  she  had,  in  former  years,  so  frequently 
strayed  with  her  free-minded  and  intellectual  brother. 

**  I  know  not  exactly  how  it  happened,"  continued 
Marion,  ^  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  these 
ramblings  that  Lady  Barbara  again  had  speech  of  Jamie 
Johnston ;  and  indeed,  that  she  should  have  thought  of 
him  with  interest,  after  what  had  passed  at  the  Castle, 
and  stopped  to  talk  to  him  of  the  lamented  youth,  was 
far  from  surprising  in  her  present  state  of  mind.  And 
yet,  it  was  surely  a  very  forward  thing  of  her,  if  it  was 
so— 'for  Jamie  Johnston  was  always  considered  as  a  ju. 
dicious  lad,  that  knew  how  to  keep  his  distance  iVom 
high  gentry.    But  still,  I  really" — 

Marion  here  seemed  to  pause  for  mv  observation,  as 
if  she  found  her  philosophy  fall  her,  in  accounting  for 
Barbara's  extraordinary  conduct 

**  Ye  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  use  fine  words  of 
dictionary  explanation  alx»ut  it,"  said  I ;  **  for  whether 
he  spoke  first,  or  Ms  stood  to  talk  to  him,  after  he  had 
given  her  a  hat  as  be  passed,  as  it  was  nothing  but  his 
pUce  to  do,  makes  little  matter  to  the  story.  Nature 
will  be  nature.  I  can. five  you  Latin  for  it.  But  if  ye 
must  have  it  from  me  in  the  shape  of  philosophy,  sor- 
row and  disappointment  are  of  a  levelling  effect,  being 
found  as  well  under  the  earl's  coronet  as  under  the  beg. 
gar's  hood  ;  and  the  human  heart  is  never  so  open  to  the 
renewal  of  joy,  as  just  after  the  depression  of  some  seri- 
ous grief." 

**  So,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,"  she  went  on,  **  the  Castle  of 
Carlogbie  was  at  this  time  but  a  dull  and  heartless  place, 
and  its  stately  forms  and  stiff  observances  must  have 
been  exceedingly  irksome  to  a  free-spirited  girl.  Then, 
her  eldest  sisters  were  as  cokl  and  formal  in  their  man. 
ners  as  they  were  bigoted  in  their  talk  and  plain  in  their 
looks ;  and  they  were  so  full  of  the  hif^h  supererogations 
of  propriety  and  dignity,  and  so  domineered  in  this  way 
over  their  younger  sister,  that  there  was  positively  no 
standing  them.  Besides,  there  had  got  into  the  service 
of  the  lamily,  a  while  before  this,  a  most  disagreeable 
personage,  in  the  shape  of  a  governess  to  Lady  Barbara 
— that  was  some  time  before  I  came  into  the  Castle. 
This  old  person  was  a  perfect  poker  for  stiffness,  and 
serjeant-major  for  state,  that  worried  the  poor  young 
Udy  to  death  with  her  airs  and  her  restraint. 

**  It  was  for  these  very  qualities,  no  doubt,  that  Miss 
Pinchbeck  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  eider  la- 
dies, as  she  was  detested  bv  Lady  Barbara,  who  laugh- 
ed at  her  formality,' mimicked  her  airs,  and  sometimes 
even  set  her  authority  at  nought.  So  there  was  nothing 
but  complaints  made,  and  siaes  taken,  and  pouting  and 
dispcaoe  within  the  Castle ;  and  my  lady  herself,  who 
was  constantly  appealed  to,  was  oAener  the  enemy  than 
the  friend  of  her  thoughtless  daughter.  Thus  the  poor 
girl's  mind  was  always  sent  back  to  lamenting  thoughts 
of  her  late  brother,  who  used  to  take  her  part  in  the 
family  disputes,  and  then,  whenever  she  got  out,  she 
would  ride  down  to  the  holms,  and  talk  of  hini^  if  she 
could,  perhaps  to  bonnie  Jamie  Johnston. 

^*  In  the  middle  of  all  this,  who  should  come  in,  far- 
ther to  unsettle  the  lassie's  mind,  but  my  lord's  favour- 
ite fop,  and  proposed  son-in-law,  the  great  Marquis  of 
Brechin.  So  nothing  would  do  my  lord  but  Lady  Bar- 
bara must  have  him ;  not  that  the  earl  was  otherwise 
very  particularly  set  upon  the  match,  but  because  his 
daughter  presuined  to  resist,  and  be  was  a  man  that  was 
determined  not  to  be  crossed.  For  the  same  reason  it 
was,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  my  lady  joined  with  the  earl, 
although  she  had  no  great  opinion  of  the  marquis ;  and 
the  elder  ladies  joinml  in  the  angry  cry,  just  to  show 
their  authority  over  their  sister  Baroara. 

^  *  Why  don't  you  marry  him  yoursel.  Lady  Frances, 
since  ye  like  him  so  well  7'  Lady  Babby  was  wont  to 
say  to  her  eldst  sister.  *  1  am  sure  he  would  suit  yon 
better  than  me,  wi'  his  thin  chafls,  and  his  buck  teeth; 
besides,  he's  nearer  your  am  age,  and  disna  ken  your 
ill  temper.  Or,  Lady  Mary,  ye  may  take  him,  and 
praise  him  up  when  ye  get  him,  and  then  ye'U  be  a 
marchioness,  and  who  but  you  7  But  take  him  who 
likes,  I'll  marry  nano  of  your  spindle-thanked  lords.'*- 


And  so  she  would  snap  kor  thumbs  at  the  wbok  o'  them. 
Did  ye  ever  hear  such  frightful  heresy! 

**  But  it  was  much  worse  than  this,  with  my  loH 
and  my  lady,  who  insisted  upon  her  in  t  way  thai  m 
really  terrible ;  and  so,  the  house  being  now  only  i 
misery  to  her,  whenever  any  storm  was  raised,  she  took 
some  opportunity  of  slipping  out,  and  down  she  voaU 
go  towards  the  holms  of  Fairly.  There  she  weoU  wu. 
der  in  romantic  discontent ;  and  in  these  mooda,  t^ 
hearty  and  joyous  laugh  of  the  country  mai(leni,ait^ 
went  to  milk  their  cows  at  even,  or  heaped  their  inj. 
cocks  in  the  meadows  beside  the  stream,  fiUedber ban 
with  strange  yearnings,  and  made  her  almost  eorj  tk 
happy  freedom  of  plebeian  life. 

**  AU  this  that  was  going  on  in  Lady  Barkn^otid 
had  by  no  means  eseaped  the  observation  ofltfcJoju). 
ston  of  the  Holm,  the  ambitious  mother  of  yoQB{  Juki 
Johnston.     With   the  shrewd  eye  of  expctieue,  the 
farmer's  wife  watched  the  motions  and  inftrredlkSs^ 
ingsofthe  wayward  girl.    In  the  coarse  of  her  lida 
Barbara  was  in  time  induced  to  alight  from  bn  pej, 
and  to  rest,  as  she  passed,  in  the  farm-house.  Tbe  ilti 
woman  was  kind  and  insinuating.    ShesawtbtlNoe. 
thing  oppressed  the  mind  of  her  noble  gnest;  spoke  to 
her  feelings ;  and,  Barbara's  heart  being  full,  dc  gin 
Mrs.  Johnston  sufficient  of  bet  confidence  to  let  hv0 
all  that  the  dame  desired,  to  complete  her  owootiKm 
tion.    Here,  to  the  distracted  lassie,  wuanew  mm 
from  the  persecution  of  home  and  her  dread  of  tin  »> 
quis;  and  here,  in  the  farmer's  eoiafofUblepar!ov,li 
cool  bowl  of  rich  milk,  and  the  whokaomsBbiB^ 
the  barn-door  or  the  dairy,  pressed  upon  her  vitboa 
try  good -will,  tasted  sweeter  by  far,  in  thsDH^ib 
was,  thaivall  the  luxuries  of  her  father's  caitk 

••  *  Jamie,'  said  the  farmer's  wife  to  her si«ijf 
as  they  were  left  at  home  together — ^^tben^^iMinf 
prospects  before  thee,  my  man,  or  I*m  mistdBrite 
but  kens  how  to  catch  the  sunny  shower  «)a'«kV 
Jamie,  hast  thou  any  spirit  in  thee  ?  Wbatmliiiki 
think  o*  Carlogbie  Lady  Babby  7' 

***What  b  your  moaning,  mother?'  aoswudis 
youth,  *  and  what  is  it  you  say  7  Wbatbuipirt^^ 
with  me  and  an  earl's  daughter  7* 

*'  *  It  has  much  to  do  with  a  clever  man'i 
Jamea;  if  you  had  only  tlie  spunk  of  yooiauld 
said  the  dame,  *  who,  though  she  be  only  a  fanoer'i 
now,  was  once  a  gude  minister's  lady ;  and  wool^  * 
cap  vet,  gray  as  she  is,  if  she  were  a  waDter,at  Iht 
laird  in  all  the  land,  if  ha  bad  only  flung  half  tbt 
her,  that  bonnie  Lady  Barbara  has  done  to  thee.' 

**  ^  Has  done  to  me,  mother  V 

**  •  At,  just  at  thee  !    Jamie  Jobnstos.   M 
think  Vai   blind  7  And  if  thou  disna  kesbovts 
the  tide  when  it's  flowing  to  thee,  or  to  ibUov  tbf 
when  it  whistles  at  thy  ear,  truly  thoallaaji"* 
yet,  and  that  perhaps  o*©r  an  empty  trencher.'  ^^ 

***And  would  you  really,  mother,  adfi**"^ 
lad  like  me,  that  has    been  bred  to  DodiiB;  ^jr 
plough  tail,  to  forget  so  egregionsly  his  pJ*****: 
a  fool  of  himself  by  ettling  after  a  k)rd'sMf?  ^ 
mother!    I  hope  I  know  my  own  coolsft^*^| 
than  that.'  . 

^  *  Weel,  weel,  James,  ray  roan,  thoBH»^'**J^ 
auldas  I  am;  and  if  thou  hast  net  the  bait^""! 
bode  for  the  silk  gown,  little  matter  thattbos*^ 
the  sleeve  o't.  But  I  tell  thee, that  LadvBsrkwW 
born  as  she  is,  has  a  maiden's  notion  o  ilKe,l<**^ 
that." 


**  •  And  ne*er  mean  her !  though  I  say  ^^»^^f|J 
B  dame,  while  her  son  mum — *fof  tlsy^ 
wer'na  mine,  there's  no  a  lad,  frae  Fairly  ftf  ^ 
ter  Braes,  has  a  face  like  thine,  or  a  ^'^  jP|^ 
please  a  lady's  ee.  Na,  thou  needna  ftowo*'lrf 
mother,  Jamie  Johnston.  WouW  thee  *"*^ 
away  upon  a  common  Jenny  o*  the  kMning,  <^  ^ 
keep  thy  nose  to  the  grinding-stone  all  t^J^ 
thou  might  get  for  the  seeking  a  lord'k  kiy  ^ 
-  Phick  up  a  spirit,  Jamie,  lad."  added tbtJJ 
old  woman,  clapping  her  son  on  the  •'**"'*"J^^ 
diUted  on  her  ^ords— •  and  never  be  W***'^Ljk 
high  mark ;  and  if  thou  just  lake  tby  ^^^^^ 
and  phy  thy  cards  wi'  a  bold  hand,  **^f''?J^ 
where  thou  sits,  but  thou  may  yet  lead  l^'jjjj 
to  the^aly  kirk,  wi'  resetted  servants  ^r^.  ^ 
thee  !-~Ay  !  thou  may  yet  dnnk  the  redw^^ZA^, 
loghie  CasUe  !  wi'  flonVies  standing  bebnit  u»7 


and  a  k>rd's  title  above  thy  name ! 
*** Jamie  Johnston!  dinna  spit 


spHefi' 


floor,  and  sneer  sae  loud  at  my  words,  ftf^fj^ 
take  strange  fimcies,  and  must  have  their  wWi 
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to  say  against  it !  Did  not  the  Laird  of  Rowallan*8 
widow  marry  the  pagd  that  ran  her  messages  7  and  did 
not  Lord  DaIg:owdie*8  daughter  run  off  with  her  own 
footman  ?  I  tell  thee,  lad,  thero^s  a  horseshoe  in  thy 
road,  at  this  precious  moment,  and  thy  mother*s  bitter 
ban  upon  thee,  if  thou*s  no  at  the  pains  to  pick  it  np  !* 

***But  how  did  these  unequal  marriages  turn  out, 
mother  ?*  said  James,  with  serious  elevation  of  tone  and 
nianner  ;  *  you  have  not  told  me  that !  nor  what  was  the 
real  upshot  of  these  ladies*  whims.  No,  no,  mother ! 
you  need  nor  tell  me,  that  the  eagfle  on  the  eyry  and 
the  simple  hen  at  the  barn  door  will  ever  pair  happily 
together.  And  false  and  foul  would  that  heart  be,  that 
would  take  advantage  of  the  momentary  discontent 'of  a 
high-born  lady,  to  wile  her  into  a  lowly  nest  like  mine; 
where  soon,  like  tlie  noble  bird  upon  the  mountain,  she 
would  begin  to  flap  her  wings  for  her  own  rocks,  and 
leave  her  humble  mate,  to  couple  again  with  her  own 
kind.  But,  more  than  that,  the  earl  would  disown  her, 
and  make  two  beings  miserable  in  place  of  one,  besides 
the  sorrow  and  humiliation  it  would  bring  on  a  most 
noble  house.  Mother,  1*11  none  on*t !  Never  urge  this 
flattery  on  me.* 

^  *That*8  just  the  way ;  that  faint  heart  speaks,  that 
never  won  fair  lady*— said  the  mother  tanntinffly.  *  But 
lathers  are  not  made  of  stone  more  than  daognlers ;  and 
aAer  a  bhist  and  a  breeze  of  lordly  wrath,  the  earl  would 
just  do  like  other  aold  men,  and  dower  his  bonnie 
daughter,  and  bless  his  grandchildren,  and  slip  to  his 
grave  when  his  time  came ;  and  then,  my  lad !  thou 
would  be  a  great  man,  and  a  lord  l-^Tkink  an\  Jamie ! 
think  onH.^ 

^  While  the  young  man's  mind  was  thus  wrought 
upon  by  his  mother  at  the  farm-house,  afl&irs  were  faai 
drawing  to  a  crisis  at  Carloghie  Castle,  partly  by  the 
injudicious  obstinacy  of  the  earl,  and  partly  by  the  ro- 
mantic seif-delusion  of  the  young  lady.  She  still  con- 
tinnecHier  visits  to  the  farm,  but  now  in  a  moro  clandes- 
tine  and  stolen  manner ;  and  in  proportion  as  young 
Johnston  seemed  lo  avoid  her,  her  passion  for  him  in- 
creased, until  she  worked  herself  into  the  conclusion,  so 
common  to  lovers,  that,  come  what  might,  it  was  impoi- 
siUe  for  her  to  live  without  him. 

**  The  old  woman  now  found  means  to  bring  Lady  Bar- 
bara and  her  son  frequently  tojpether ;  and  when  the  lady*8 
fondness  for  him  was  more  fully  observed,  and  more  art- 
folly  fanned  by  his  mother — when  it  was  broadly  urged 
upon  himself,  and  his  generosity  was  appealed  to;  this  was 
taking  him  on  his  weak  side  indeedi,  and  speaking  to  con- 
siderations which  few  men  could  resist    Besides,  a'  real 
regard  for  the  noble  girl,  though  resisted  at  first,  had  now 
established  a  seat  in  his  own  breast;  and  when  he  wit- 
nessed  her  tears,  and  perceived  her  love— *  come  what 
might* — as  is  the  language  of  lovers,  he  determined  to 
join  his  fate  with  hers.  A  minister  was  not  long  in  being 
persuaded  to  unite  them,  by  tlie  craft  and  influence  of  the 
old  woman;  and,  advantage  being  taken  of  a  long  absence 
by  Lady  Barbara  from  the  castle — for  she  had  fled  to  the 
ftirm-house  after  a  quarrel  about  the  marquis — and  also 
of  the  temporary,  absence  from  his  home  of  the  old  farmer, 
who  never  wonld  listen  to  a  word  of  the  match,  young 
Johnston  and  Barbara  were  privately  married. 

**  Though  the  family  at  the  castle  had  been  used  to  her 
fireaks  oflate,  all  in  it  became  alarmed  at  her  long  ab- 
sence, wheh  they  found  she  did  not  return.  The  earl  re- 
pented of  carrying  his  severity  too  far,  blamed  the  envious 
old  maids,  her  sisters,  for  working  on  his  mind,  and  went 
in  person  to  the  farmer's,  where  ne  heard  she  had  taken 
refuge,  to  enquire  kindly  for  his  runaway  daughter. 
Sympathy  is  indeed  a  wonderfiil  thing,  and  smcere  Kind- 
ness is  the  golden  key  that  opens  at  onoe  the  door  of  the 
generous  heart  When  Barbara  saw  the  earl,  her  father, 
stopping  before  the  farmer*s  door,  and  heard  him  again 
address  her  as  he  had  done  when  she  was  a  child,  her 
feelings  relented  with  returning  tenderness,  and  a  pang 
shot  into  her  innermost  conscience,  which  told  her  she 
had  done  him  a  grievous  wrong.  He  kissed  her  kind- 
ly, as  if  he  had  found  a  lost  child  again ;  spoke  to  her 
apologetically  of  what  be  had  said  to  her  at  home,  until 
her  eyes  streamed  with  tears  to  hear  his  condescension. 
He  even  sought  to  make  it  up  with  her,  by  voluntarily 
promising  to  be  less  kustore  in  future,  and  then  taking  her 
mto  the  carriage  with  him,  brought  her  in  love  and  kind- 
ness home  to  uarloghie  Castle. 

**  A  fortnight  or  more  passed  away  after  this,  and  what 
Barbara*s  thoughts  were  may  partly  be  guessed,  for  there 
were  gay  company  came  to  the  castle;  and  there  was 
now  much  foasting  and  riding  about*  and  great  attention 
was  paid  by  all  the  gcntk»  to  her^  as  the  bonniest  lass 
and  the  ^vourite  of  the  fiunily,  but  the  name  of  the  mar- 
quis was  never  mentioned.    All  this  time  she  had  not 


courage  to  tell  her  father  what  she  had  done;  and  al- 
though she  wished  at  times  to  see  her  farmer  husband, 
she  found  no  opportunity,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  present 
found  herself  happier  than  ever  in  her  own  father's  house. 
At  length  a  young  lord,  one  of  the  earl*s  high  visiters,  of 
great  family,  and  every  way  like  herself,  began  to  pay 
marked  addresses  to  her,  and,  soon  after,  formally  de- 
manded of  her  father  the  honour  of  her  hand. 

**  This  she  hod  no  possible  pretence  to  refuse — ^her  new 
suitor  being  handsome,  accomplished,  high  born,  and 
rich;  and  every  one  in  the  family  envied  her  food  fortune. 
All  seemed  now  to  be  going  on  well,  and  Barbara  became 
again  almost  the  idol,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  the  house.  A 
^rand  invitation  was  also  given  by  the  father  of  the  young 
lord,  her  new  suitor,  for  all  at  Carloghie  to  spend  some 
weeks  at  his  lordship's  seat;  and  great  preparations  began 
to  be  made  to  set  out  on  the  jaunt  Merchants  and  mil- 
liners were  again  in  high  employ;  and  the  painter  who 
helped  to  teach  my  young  lord  that  died,wa8  sent  for  to  take 
my  Lady  Barbara's  picture.  She  sat  for  it,  and  the  gen- 
tleman has  often  told  mc  since,  how  uneasily  and  impa- 
tiently she  seemed  to  sit,  with  her  velvet  robe  wrapped 
round  her  like  a  queen,  and  the  tiara  of  pearls  which  my 
lord  had  devised  set  in  the  midst  of  her  glossy  curls.  You 
saw  the  picture  in  the  room  above.  Alas !  that  I  should 
now  have  to  tell  such  &  tale.** 


CHAPTER  VIL 

**  It  was  just  at  this  time,"  continued  Marion,  **  when 
the  failure  of  the  banker  brought  on  my  father*s  ruin,  that 
prim  Miss  Pinchbeck  was  turned  off,  and  I  found  an 
asylum  with  this  noble  family.  I  was  chiefly,  however, 
about  the  person  of  the  countess  herself,  and  knew  little 
of  the  mind  of  the  youngest  of  the  ladies.  But  Barbara 
again  began  to  absent  herself,  and  steal  down  towards 
the  Holn^ ;  and  Jamie  Johnston  had  often  been  seen,  ho- 
vering about  the  woods,  with  a  pale  face  and  an  anxious 
look.  Then  strange  whisperings  took  place  among  the 
servants,  an  unusual  mystery  was  observable  in  their 
faces,  and  Lady  Barbara,  while  I  read  her  changing 
countenance,  seemed  evidently  distracted  by  some  inward 
trouble. 

**  At  this  time  I  was  requested  to  stay  in  her  chamber, 
and  I  heard  her  8om6timcs  even  cry  ont  in  her  sleep,  as 
if  she  laboured  under  some  terrible  apprehension.  My 
lady  became  alarmed,  and  commanded  me  to  watch  her 
narrowly;  so  I,  suspecting  nothing  but  a  little  wayward- 
ness, talked  to  her  of  all  things  to  gain  her  confidence ; 
and  asked  her,  how  she  liked  me  young  lord  to  whom  she 
was  soon  to  be  married.  Heavens !  how  fearful  was  the 
result  of  this!  I  remember  well  how  she  broke  out  in  a 
hysterical  langh  after  my  question,  and,  throwing  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  asked  me  if  I  had  never  seen  bon- 
nie  Jamie  Johnston? 

***0  fie!  Lady  Barbara,*  said  I  to  this  extraordinary 
speech,  *  O  fie,  and  for  shame ! — How  can  the  like  of  you 
give  your  mouth  to  talk  such  words?*  So  the  matter 
passed  away;  and, simpleton  as  I  was,  I  saw  nothing  in  this 
but  her  usual  free  and  thoughtless  way  of  speaking.  For 
this  innocent  judgment  I  cannot  find  fault  with  myself; 
for  Jamie  Johnston  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  women 
for  miles  round;  but  indeed  it  was  the  great  distance  be- 
tween her  rank  and  his  condition  that  during  the  wbole 
of  this  period  blinded  us  aU. 

**One  evening,  near  the  supper  bell,  the  young  ladies 
and  myself  were  all  seated,  dull  and  silent  roimd  the  fire 
in  the  drawing-room.  Ladies  Frances  and  Mary  occupied 
with  their  new  dresses.  But  Barbara,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
stant bantering  of  her  sisters,  seemed  quite  insensible  to 
the  grandeur  that  bad  been  provided  for  her,  and  sat 
grazing  into  the  fire,  having  got  into  one  of  her  late  fHs  of 
unfathomable  abstraction.  My  lord  and  my  lady  were 
botli  in  some  other  apartment  The  house  was  then  with- 
out company,  and  a  ptrange  and  ominous  silence  seemed 
to  reign,  with  a  speaking  prognostication  through  the 
castle.  Presentiy  the  dioor  opened,  and  the  countess 
walked  in,  in  her  stiff  and  stately  way;  but  when  I  look- 
ed  up  in  her  ladyship's  face,  never  have  I  seen  so  terrible 
an  expression.  She  was  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  her  mouth 
was  half  open,  as  if  obeying  the  impulse  of  some  sudden 
horror,  and  a  ring  of  darkness  appeared  round  her  eyes,  as 
if  some  inward  suffering  had  forced  them  to  assume  their 
present  unnatural  position.  She  stalked  up  towards  the 
fire,  and,  fixing  her  wild  gaze  on  Lady  Barbara,  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  strive  in  vain  for  utterance. 

^* Barbara!'  said  she,  at  last,  *  Barbara!  what — what 
is  this  I  hear!  Answer  me  one  question — tell  me  truly 
what  I  shall  ask,  and  save  or  kill  your  distracted  mother! 
Has  there  any  thing  improper  taken  place  between  you 


and  young  Johnston,  the  farmer?    Arc  you,  or  arc  you 
not,  his — his  wife?' 

**  The  two  ladies,  Frances  and  Mary,  rose  simultane- 
ously, and  stood  up  like  statues  on  hearing  these  words. 
My  lady  herself  seemed  ready  to  faint;  but,  holding  by  a 
chair,  and  then  gothering  up  all  her  dimity,  she  awaited 
in  terror  the  re^y  of  the  unfortunate  girl. 

**  Lady  Barbara  sat  dumb,  as  if  too  suddenly  taken.  I 
thotight  I  saw  her  begin  to  tremble,  as  she  arooped  her 
head  for  a  moment  on  her  breast,  and,  raising  it  again, 
the  dim  gleam  of  the  fire-light  ^ve  a  hue  to  her  features 
that  I  never  before  saw  upon  a  hving  countenance,  as  tho 
dread-struck  girl  now  gazed  up  in  terror  in  her  mother's 
face.  After  a  few  moments  of  this  dreadful  silence,  the 
unhappy  lassie  threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  my  lady's 
feet 

••  •  I  want  no  tears!  I  will  have  no  prayers!*  exclaim- 
ed Lady  Carloghie,  in  a  voice  that  appalled  us  all  to  the 
earth.    *  Is  it  the  case,  I  saj,  or  is  it  not?* 

*^*Oh,  my  lady,'  said  I,  mterposing,  having  barely  re- 
covered my  own  speech — *  it  is  noi  the  case!  Such  a  vile 
report  cannot  be  true.  Lady  Barbara  is  only  frightened 
at  the  very  idea.  Give  her  a  moment's  time,  and  she  will 
fully  contradict  it  Lady  Barbara,  my  dear,  why  don't 
you  speak?* 

^*Sbe  is  unable!  quite  unable!*  cried  the  distracted 
lady.  *  She  is  guilty !  guilty  of  bringing  ruin  on  herself 
and  disgrace  upon  her  family.    I  see  it!    I  see  it  all!' 

**  *  No,  my  lady !  no,*  said  I  again,  •  it  cannot  be.  Oh, 
Lady  Barbara,  speak  up,  and  say,  it  is  not  true.' 

^^ Speak!*  cried  her  sisters,  crowding  round.  *Speak^ 
Barbara!  You  cannot!  you  cannot,  indeed,  have  done  so 
dreadful  a  thing  !* 

^Lady  Barrara  merely  covered  her  eyes  with  both 
hands  as  she  kneeled,  and  burst  out  into  tears. 

**  I  looked  on  with  horror !  1  thou&^ht  I  should  have 
swooned.  The  elder  ladies  started  firom  her  witli  a  scream, 
and  ran  to  support  their  motlier.  Never  did  I  witness 
■so  dieadfbl  a  scene ! 

^  A  short  interval  of  silent  consternation  was  sufficient 
to  bring  us  back  to  our  recollection,  and  then  my  lady 
began  to  speak.  Approaching  her  daughter,  who  lay  on 
the  floor,  she  said,  ^  Rise,  young  woman,  and  depart  this 
instant !  You  are  now  no  longer  a  daughter  of  mine,  or  a 
member  of  this  ancient  family.  Take  with  you  your 
plainest  wearing  apparel,  such  as  becomes  the  station  you 
have  chosen  for  yourself — ^but  not  a  robe  nor  a  jewel  that 
you  hold  as  my  child,  or  a  single  trinket  that  shall  serve 
as  a  memorial  that  you  ever  belonged  to  this  noble  house. 
I  wish  you  well,  but  fi-om  this  day  you  are  disowned  for 
ever,  I  shall  never  hold  converse  with  you  more !' 

**  I  shuddered  as  I  stood  by,  hearing  the  poor  young 
creature's  doom ;  and,  wringing  my  hands  as  I  looked 
down  upon  her,  I  ioined  my  tears  to  those  of  her  distract- 
ed sisters,  while  the  whole  apartment  sounded  with  the 
voice  of  lamentation. 

**  *  Mother,'  gasped  Barbara,  laying  hold  of  my  lady's' 
robe,  *you  know  not  how  I  have  been  led  into  this.  Will 
you  cast  me  off  entirely?    Is  every  one  to  be  happy  and 
fortunate  around  me,  and  no  word  of  kindness  or  forgive- 
ness ever  to  be  spoken  to  me?' 

**  *  Wretch !  dare  you  speak  of  such  a  thing  7'  croaked 
my  lady,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  cut  through  my  nerves, 
*  how  can  you  name  the  word  forgiveness,  after  what  yon 
have  done  ?  And  as  for  the  vilkin  who  has  insinuated 
himself  into  your  mind,  and  taken  advantage  of  your  folly, 
to  tlie  briugmg  of  this  irreparable  disgrace  upon  my  ra- 
mily — the  curse  of  a  distracted  and  disappointed  mother 
shall  follow  him — follow  him,  over  the  world,  to  his  ob- 
scure and  plebeian  grave !' — and  the  howl  of  her  curse 
ended  in  a  terrible  burst  of  screaming  grief. 

"  *  Oh,  mother !  my  lady  mother !'  exclaimed  Barbara, 
holding  up  her  hands  in  awful  agony,  *  upon  me  shower 
your  bitterest,  your  deepest  reproach ;  but  curse  not  an 
unoffending  young  man,  who  used  no  arts  with  me,  took 
no  advantage  of  my  weakness,  but  rather,  almost  with 
reluctance,  consented  to  a  measure,  which  seemed  at  the 
time  necessary  for  my  peace  and  happiness.  But  had  my 
lord  not  so  urged  the  marquis  upon  me ;  had  he  treated 
fuc  with  the  smallest  degree  of  that  kindness  that  he  did 
after  my  rashness  had  for  ever  committed  roe  with  another, 
I  should  not  now  be  a  disowned  outcast  from  my  father's 
house,  and  a  weeping  supplicant  at  your  feet' 

**  *  And  I  spurn  you  from  mc,  wretched  girl,'  exclaimed 
the  weeping  l^dy,  starting  back.  *  How  dare  you  !  to  me, 
the  daughter  of"^  a  race  of  earls,  and  in  the  presence  of 
your  noble  and  virtuous  sisters,  avow  your  unaccountable 
conduct,  and  incredible  forwardness  towards  a  common 
farmer  ?  Imagine  you  that  the  earl,  my  husband,  was 
to  consult  the  whims  of  your  wilfulness,  when  he  urged 
upon  you  a  match  suitable  to  the  honour  of  his  family? 
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toTs.    But  to  know  you  bring  upon  us  this  disgrace  ;  to 

livets  Re  inr  of  the  ooble  famihcsof  Bochlyrie  andCat- 

loghie  tho  labouring  wife  of  a  common  hind !  ,  I  would 

rather  a  thousand  times  see  you  carried  to  your  tomb,  and 

your  eaculcheoD  nailed  upoo  the  great  tower  of  this  cas- 

Ue.    Go  away  I — leaca  or  prayers  are  of  no  avail.    You 

•re  loet  to  me  and  my  bouse  for  ever  ! 

"*  And  you,  ungraloM  woman,' she  added,  tumlngf  to 
me  in  her  passion — 'yni,  that  have  sat  at  mj  table,  aud 
eaten  my  Vtsad,  where  were  ^u  all  this  whue,  thai  you 
could  not  see  aught  that  was  ecung  on,  until  it  came  to 
this;  and  this  ruin  was  brought  upon  my  family?  But 
'tis  too  late  to  reflect  now !  I  cannot  hear  any  of  you. 
Take  her  away  from  mj  presence,  and  aee  that  mj  orders 
regarding  her  apparel  are  strictly  fulfilled.' 

"  My  Ud  V  alaod  like  tho  angel  of  tenor,  pointiag  . . 
wards  the  door,  while  I,  ashamM  and  reproached,  led  the 
nnhappy  Barbara  out  of  the  room,  without  a  sigh  of  sym. 
pathy  being  allowed  her  with  any,  or  a  last  word  ei- 

t  herself  on 
n  chamber. 

"  When  we  got  to  her  apartment,  I  did  not  say  a  word 
for  some  time,  but  allowed  her  to  ease  her  heart  bj  -  '  — 
flood  of  tears.  At  length  she  lookod  up  in  my  tac 
said,  '  Marion,  this  is  worse  Uiui  I  thought  I  k 
have  done  a  foolish  thing;  but  do  you  think  that  the  earl 
has  cast  me  oSS  entirely,  and  will  do  nothing  for  James 
Ji^nston  for  my  sake  V 

"  '  Oh,  Lady  Barbara,'  said  I,  distressed 
<an  tell  ibr  her,  'how  could  you  have  done  such  a  thing  as 
this7  to  ruin  yourself,  and  bring  us  all  into  this  troubli 
a  you  expect  the  earl  or  my  lady 


I.Ai>T   BABfiAOA  OF  CABLOGKIE, 

IT  hand.  Morion — there's  my  hand — give  me,  if  you 
unk  fit,  the  only  blessing  that  I  am  to  receive  in  parUng 
ir  ever  from  m;  father's  house.' 
"  Scarcely  was  I  able  Ibr  weeping  to  pronounce  (he 
blessing  which  she  beeged  ;  when,  rushing  from  me,  she 
hastened  down  the  baii  stairs ;  and  the  castte  was  so  still 
all  round,  that  I  heard  her  steps  on  the  gravel  without,  as 
they  receded  to  a  distance,  mitil  their  sound  died  away  on 
the  listening  ear,  that  watched  her  melancholy  flight  &om 
her  home  at  Carloghie. 

I  stood  witbont,  a  sonnd  now  rose  from  the 
passages  beneath,  that  elmoat  look  away  my  senses,  aa  I 
listened  to  it,  coming  th>m  the  chamber  of  my  lord  him- 
self I  bad  heard  him  Borrow  for  my  young  lord's  death ; 
I  had  heard  his  deop  and  choking  murmnr,when  Lord 
William's  corpse  was  carried  Ibroogh  tlic  hall  to  the 
waiting  hearaei  but  such  a  sound  as  this  1  never  heard, 
up  through  the  sobbings  of  an  old  man's  throat 
iS  groan  spoke  of  fatherly  love,  family  pride,  and 
future  hope,  all  cut  off  for  ever  by  one  heavy  stroke — all 
Ingling  to  make  one  bitter  draught 
"  My  lady's  sobs  now  also  rose  low  and  broken,  to  add 


fainted  where  I  stood. — Ob,  dear!  I  cannot  tell  any 


any  thing 


!l  you  ti 


a  full 


bilo  of  tho  hard  bridle  (hat  you  have  deceitfully  Ihi 
into  your  own  mouth!  You  little  knew,  when  you  did 
this  act  bow  dear  to  a  noble  house  like  yi  ■ .  .,  -  i . 
nour  «f  the  family,  and  that  high  dignity 
horiled  from  a  long  line  of  aaccstors.  Lady  Barbara,  you 
are  now  a  disowned  child,  and  can  do  nothing  else  but 
lay  down  your  mind  lo  your  lot' 

"'Then  got  me  my  cloak.  Miss  Marion,"  she  aajd, 
rising,  '  and  put  me  up  (wo  or  three  tilings  in  a  bundle, 
and  let  me  begone.  What  do  you  wring  your  hands  fur? 
Do  you  think  lam  afraid  to  IctLvc  my  fslhcr'a  house,  and 
bean  honest  wife  to  the  man  I  lose?' 

"I  rose  and  bustled  about  to  hide  my  own  tears,  and 
put  up  a  few  thinga  for  her  in  a  bundle.  I  gave  it  to  her, 
and  wrapped  her  cloak  round  her  shouldi 


"What  of  that?*  said  L 'do  not  notice  such  a  thing  as 
that  at  an  hour  like  this.' 

"'But  t  muiI  notice  it,'  said  she;  'this  stiUneas  will 
kin  me !  'Tis  worse  than  when  my  poor  brother  was  ly. 
ing  a  corpse.  Oh,  if  I  could  but  hear  my  father's  voice 
though  I  dare  not  see  bis  face.  Oh,  if  he  would  but 
■cold  mc,  and  storm  at  mc,  as  he  did  oboat  the  marquia 
I  should  almost  be  happy.  But  (his  dead  silence,  thii 
dumb  grief  about  mc  when  I  am  put  out  of  his  door,wil. 
break  my  heart.' 

«  Sho  look  two  or  three  paces  abowt  the  room.  '  1  will 
go  with  you,'  said  I, '  towards  the  Holm.  You  cannot  { 
alone  at  (his  hour,' — and  1  went  to  get  my  cloak. 

"'You  shall  not,  Marion,'  said  she,  proudly,  as  si 
stopped  in  her  walk.  '1  have  done  this  deed  of  my  o« 
will,  and  on  my  own  feet  shall  1  go,  without  friend  or  f 
VDur.  But  though  I  am  turned  ont  of  my  father's  hous 
and  lords  and  ladies  are  m^  bitter  foes,  there  is  one  si 
who  will  take  my  part,  and  in  his  arms  I  shall  find  refuge 
Ibis  niglit  for  the  anxieties  I  hnvo  suffered  as  an  carl's 
daughter.' 

"  ■  IJiit'  she  continued,  aflor  a  few  hard  sobs,  '  there's 


CHAPTER  Vin. 
Being  rather  a  soft-hcarlcd  man,  and  liable  to  be  melt 
I  by  female  sympathelics,  I  confeas  I  was  so  affected 
by  this  part  of  the  story,  that  I  did  not  choose  further  to 
disturb  myself  with  any  more  of  it  that  night,  aud  de- 
ferred ila  continuation  till  the  following  day. 

No  doubt  this  effect  npon  me  wai  enhanced  by  what  1 
witnessed  of  Marion,  who,  in  tolling  the  latter  piul  of  ber 
womanly  tale,  was  so  melted  by  her  own  recollections, 
that  her  tears  fell  like  a  perfect  watet-spout,  and  her  voice 
became  so  desperately  pathetic,  that  positively  I  was  tin- 
abte  to  stand  It — so  we  both  sal  crying  opposite  to  each 
other,  like  two  silly  old  fools,  as  we  no  doubt  were, 
blowing  our  noeea  and  wiping  onr  eyes,  as  a  boardi 
Bchool  miss  might  do,  over  a  witless  novel.    Worse  t 
this,  when  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  I  did  nothing  but 
dream  of  Lady  Barbara  and  her  mother  {  and  as  I  lay  in 
my  lonely  room  in  the  great  empty  old  castle,  I  thought 
the  stillnoss  within  and  without  at  this  doad  hour  of  mid. 
ight  was  just  like  that  which  must  have  occurred  when 
tbe  young  creature  was  sent  adrift  from  her  father' 

In  tbe  morning  when  I  rose,  and  we  had  discussed  ou 
comfortable  and  neally-sorvcd  brcak&st  I  ineisted  will 
'larion  upon  mounting  again  up  to  the  room  above,  and 
ifreshing  my  recollection  by  another  look  at  that  enticing 
irtrait  which  she  had  at  first  shown  mo ;  for  the  ftncy, 
.„id  I,  is  a  deceitful  vagrant  and  is  greatly  helped  to- 
wards truth  by  the  witnessing  of  tiie  senses,  ficsidcii, 
when  I  considered  the  whole  matter,  I  was  almost  dis- 
posed lo  think,  that  Johnston,  of  whom  I  had  once  a  good 
opinion,mast  have  been  oAerall  a  filthy  fellow,  to  trc 
ipite  of  his  natural  good  sense,  a  lady  who  was  sc 
ve  his  condition!  But  when  1  came  to  look  agaii 
1  seductive  lace,  aud  lo  contemplate  tho  cipresaio 
that  large  darkling  eye,  and  to  fancy  the  power  of  llial 
sweet  feminine  mouth,  as  she  might  have  smiled  upon, 
and  talked  to  the  inexperienced  farmer  lad,  I  thought  of 
my  own  wealinese  in  regard  to  tho  women,  and  of  the 
iiery  trials  of  poor  human  nature.  So  I  dared  not  blame 
■  D  foolish  youtbi  for,  what  with  the  l>cauty,  and  what 
ilh  tbe  flattery  of  the  rank,  the  temptation  was  raon 
than  mortal  flesh  could  withstand. 

>n  smiled  when  she  saw  what  1  (houg}it  and. 
you  ere  intcrcBlod  with  their  talc,"  B.-iid  she, 
hither,  and  I  will  show  you  soiiietliing  more 
This,"  she  continued,  opening  the  door  of  n  cabinet,  "  it 
Ihc  picture  I  spoke  of,  which  was  painted  by  (he  deni 
Lord  William  (hot's  gone,  and  there  is  tho  kniglitwidi 
the  silken  scarf  and  the  beaded  knee,  with  tho  unfinished 
lady  standing  over  him ;  and  whose  flicc  and  figure  make 
a  true  cIGgy  of  bonnie  Jamie  Johnston." 

"Is  that  hef"  said  I,  contemplating  the  manly, youth- 
ful countenance  and  ehapo  on  the  picture  shown  mo ; 
"  truly  a  pretty  youth  for  a  lady's  eye ;  and  if  men  were 
made  knights  for  their  personal  lochs,  Jamie  Johnston  de- 
served spur  and  glaive,  better,  I  dare  say,  than  ere  a  Ion 
that  has  trod  for  many  years  llic  holms  of  Foirly.  Littl. 
wonder  (hat  Lady  Barbara's  hcar[  wa.i  ta'cn ;  but  comi 
down  stairs,"  1  added,  taking  Marion's  arm,  "  and  lei  m< 
hear  the  real  of  the  talc." 

"l  told  you,"  continued  Marion,  when  we  wore  agair 
seated, "  (hat  1  was  so  dumbfounded  by  the  snddcnncss  ol' 


Barbara'a  setting  off,  that  for  some  mioatei  I  bail  tM  1^ 
power  of  thought  left  me,  but  stood  oatode  htt  daolo 
door,  like  one  of  the  stone  eSgies  on  the  gmt  itiiioft 
listening  to  the  sad  sound  (hall  Epokoofi'  tffettigigl 
BO  maelv  after  her  steps  were  lost  nnder  ih.  oflonairf 
the  planting.  Awakening  from  my  trm^  of  onnrtL 
however,  I  determined  to  get  my  boanet,  tad  fcdni^ 
poor  thing  at  a  distance,  lo  watch  what  dtonlilbipink 
her,  and  to  see,  if  I  could,  how  she  wuuU  be  ncBnd  g 
the  Holms  of  fairly.  I  was  Hxn  on  the  kwa,  ud,  ■< 
Booth!  but  she  tried  my  legs  and  my  wind  too;  11,110^ 
out  of  breath  from  the  eiertirai  I  was  put  Is,  dt  ^ 
before  me  over  the  biwn  and  through  iIk  idtnta{,  lih  i 
thoughtful  ghaisl  that  touched  not  tbe  eull^mdi), 
came  out  upon  the  open  fields,  and  then  1  la  iWr,  tj 
taking  a  nearer  cut,  to  gain  a  little  upon  bcr-  IWih 
hardly  aa  much  moon  as  served  to  light  Dtdoniic)ilki 
id  across  tbe  ditches  (ha.(  lay  in  our  way.  NnoMi 
e  got  quickly  over  the  ground,  at  oogrcaldiduiaiia 
ich  other,  for  the  solitary  lassie  seemed  Kiiin))fla 
thooghlthatsbenever  looked  behind  bcrjuiditiind, 
ahe  neared  Johnston's  farra-homt  ^  nU 
IB  if  she  feh  a  relnctontx,  after  ill,  to  olci  il  ■ 
this  forlorn  condition. 

When  ahe  got  to  tbe  door,  I  saw  lbs  pasr  dmf  nf 
and  hesitate,  and  sorve;  Ihe  little  bandit  ibi  amij  ■ 
her  band,  and  then  ber  present  hnmUeanud,udilj 
her  band  lo  knock,  and  withdraw  it  wilhM  tof  ik\ 
and  then  she  went  aside,  and  peeped  diaUadjBilk! 
window.     A  bright  fire  burnt  cbuwfiilly  ii  the  kf 
kitchen,  where  £»  Gmiily  were,  aa  nsual,UKSiUtd;al 
by  going  round  lo  another  window,  and  pliOH  nd 
'  ire  my  curiosity  oould  be  conveniently  MliiM>' 
!  to  give  s  tolerable  ocoonnt  of  all  that  puKl 
The  old  farmer  appeared  lo  have  just  txndiai 
long  journey  ;  for  as  he  sat  by  (be  fire  opfidliB 
James,  and  disencumbered  his  legs  of  his  jb|^ 
lashins,  he  gave  various  details  regarding  bt^ 
1  the  south,  with  whom  I  found  he  bad  beoi  'muri 
tJiis  whole  affair  was  going  on  between  bissoei^li^ 
Barbara,    "To  his  diaoourse,  however,  wbicli  su^  I 
c,  afler  the  manner  of  bis  clsss,  JifflOifi 
only  in  brief  and  cold  monoeyllablee ;  tlic  yooUi'i  ai  1 
being  in  fact  taken  up  with  other  tliougbts.xniiiir'^ 
tating  hii*  he  should  break  to  the  old  ai«n  dit  ncr 
marriage,  which,  high  aa  it  wao,  he  liod  {food  na 
dread  that  his  father  would  by  no  means  ifipraH- 
" '  What  is  the  mailer  with  thee,  Jamei  T  sud  l« 
lan, 'thottliou  lookest  so  aeriooa  uul  dnltrluil 
ist  come  home.     Hast  thou  nothing  to  ny  lo  '^m 
lid  thee,  man  7    No  country  news  to  givo  me  io  rf^ 
,nd  why,  James,  did  you  not  go  to  Joiui  ^^i"  . 
kirn  I  (harvest  home.)     I'ho  kisses  wrre  ukio;  hf| 
kindly,  and  very  ill  plcancd  (hat  then  wislW'  " 
a  pleasan(er  spree  there  has  not  been  diii  rt 
within  twenty  miles  of  Fairly.     HasldiDusiiU  , 
te  that  cither  7     I  (ell  thco  what,  Jamci,  lliMa|kK' 
to  turn  Ihe  side  of  tliy  liead  to  John  Winicd^*^ 
ttrs.     There's  belter  tlisn  theo  would  bo  ^J'f^ 
sant  word  frae  any  0'  lliem,  eiilier  PeggJ"^  . 
ind  what  would  you  tliink.gudenafc'*'"'™ 
Iriking  in, '  if  Ibcro  should  bo  b«W*"'5j' 
da^Ugbter  in  the  country  side  wosUtap***  , 
kind  word  from  our  Jamie  7     Nn,  yo  nredBa*""* . 
gudeman.    Ye'U  may  be  see  it  come  innj*      .^ 
■■  •  What  does  Uie  women  mean  7'  f'"'"i»rt**J, 
lan.     'Surely  ye've  not  been  urging  (■''"''•'jj 
a  frae  hame,  lo  make  a  fool  0'  hiiD«l'  W*" 
dess  tale  ye  told  me  about  Udy  Bulon  •  " 
Castle?'  .J 

Troth  I  didna  need  to  set  him  «i-  """.i; 
shaking  her  head  confidently.  "'I'he  '"^J  (^  j^ 
cast  the  tail  o'  her  ce  ot  Jamie, 


mioisrf"* 
wcei  born  and  bred,  though  I  say  itsij^i"'' 
lady?'  ,^; 

■■ '  Hold  your  lonjpie,  woman,'  said  lb»  ""PJ  \jv  I 
■at  I  should  be  obliged  lo  ban  at  your  smsW  »^ 
the  first  hour  I  come  back  to  roy  ob'd  h"ii-*-  , '  u] 
enough  Uial  you  wonld  have  spoiled  loj  ^TZ'^ 
bringing  Uicm  up  lo  be  piano-pkyine  '^'TA 
and  handlers,  and  nothing  but  dtrwcd  "P^  J 
wants  and  withee ;  but  ye  must  ol«i  do  joa'  "f,^ 
the  head  of  my  son,  to  lond  him  m  vci.lioa  s^i  ^1 
Never,'  added  the  old  man,  with  a  H're*'™"^'^ ' 
ncaa. '  let  me  hoar  you  or  be  mod  or  rniiM  '"O" 
lo  mc  again,  or  I'll  tell  yoe  more  of  my  miiri  »^  ^ 

"The  mother  and  son  were  slroci  ai""'    ,^ 
latter,  rising  ug  from  h 
about  the  kitchen.    I'    ' 
Settle  at  the  lorthcr  si 


and  sii  were  druci  si""';  tj 
.  from  hia  ftal.  b-'EW  ^t^Z^i 
n  He  then  se-iled  hinwJf  n>^''^ 
er  side.    The  eld  man  looi«l.»f"*| 


wiiiiD^tx^s  s^BS^^v  (Oi:[E®wa^^^a^(&  iiS^s^s^^ 
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and  bcf  an  to  muse,  while  the  unnatural  and  unpleasant 
silence  was  unexpectedly  broken  by  a  low  and  timid 
knock  at  the  the  door. 

**  *•  What  stranger  can  that  be,  at  this  time  o*  night  V 
slud  the  old  man.  *■  Who  is  there?*  he  called  out,  going 
mechanically  towards  tlie  outer  door. 

**  *  Fiyr  heavcn*8  sake  let  me  in,*  said  the  lady  without, 
in  a  faint  voice. 

**  *  Gudesake,  it*s  a  woman  !*  exclaimed  the  old  man  to 
himselfl  *  What  can  this  mean  ?  Who  are  ye,  and 
what's  your  name,  before  I  draw  the  bolt  7* 

*«  *  Oh  !  open  the  door,  and  don*t  keep  me  here.  I  am 
Barbara  from  the  cactle.' 

-  **  *•  From  the  castle  V  repeated  tho  fkrmer  astonished ; 
and  while  he  spoke,  James  from  within,  hearing  the 
words,  started  past  him,  and,  drawing  the  holtt  tlie  lady, 
drooping  and  exhausted,  fell  mrward  into  his  arms. 

"  AiUr  a  moment  of  mutual  agitation^  the  young  far- 
mer brought  her  forward*  and,  supporting  her  to  a  chair, 
be  set  her  down  opposite  the  kitchen  fire,  while  his  iatlier 
and  mother  looked  on  in  silence, 

"  *  It*8  not  possible  that  this  is  Lady  Barbara  of  Car- 
loghte  V  said  the  farmer,  surveying  the  humble  apparel 
and  dejected  coontenance  of  tlie  reviving  lady. 

**  *  It's  just  me,  Mr.  Johnstonr-lrfaUi  Barbara  now/ 
ah«  said,  rousing  herself  to  readv  determiaatlon.  *  The 
castle  ha*  is  no  home  (or  me  this  night,  or  henceforth 
either,  though  it  gives  free  shelter  to  the  birds  of  the  air, 
who  pair  where  they  will  throughoat  Gorloji^ie  woods, 
ond  build  many  a  warm  nest  under  its  ancient  turrets ; 
so  I  am  eorae  to  take  up  my  abode  in  your  farm-house 
with  them  that  hafe  the  best  right  to  me,  since  I  have 
chosen  to  myself  this  hismble  lot^ 

"*  If  ve  seek  a  shelter  for  the  night,  or  a  temporary 
refuge  from  any  calamity.  Lady  fiarbanii  whatever  he 
the  reason^  nxwt  welcome  I  maae  you  to  my  poor  dwdl- 
ing,*  said  the  farmer;  *^but  if  you  have  disobeyed  father 
or  mother,  and  done  aught  unbecoming  your  high  station, 
ye*ll  excuse  my  plainnesst  but  I  will  never  countenance 
if  le  child  against  the  parent.  James  I  what  fireedom  is 
that  you  use  with  the  kidy  ?  Gudewife,  i  ask  yoo  what 
is  tJie  meaning  of  all  this  V 

*•  *  It*s  a  plain  mcadttigi  gndeman,  and  a  braw  feitmic 

/or  our  son,*  said  the  woman«  triumphantly.     *  What 

would  ye  thfaik  if  youthfu*  love  and  heart*s  wishes  had 

ta.*«;n  tho  place  of  world*s  greatness,  and  our  Jamie  and 

I^ady  Barbara  were  man  and  wife  afore  the  ministerf  just 

by  her  ain  choiee  and  condescension !     Dear  me^  gude- 

man,  what  needs  ye  look  so  wild  and  wud  at  me  7 

Though  the  •lady*s  come  hame  rather  bare  and  disjaskcd 

even  nowttherell  be  red  gold  and  green  rigs  coming  wi* 

her  yet,  for  a  good  tocher  to  our  Jamie*,  as  soon  as  the 

auld  yerl«  her  father*  gets  his  passion  out«* 

**  *•  And  dare  yodi  woman,  to  teM  me  this  tak;  1  and  to 
have  encouraged,  when  my  twck  was  turned,  thb  miser- 
able foUy  !*  exclaimed  the  old  man,  his  honest  indigna^ 
tion  giving  him  a  look  that  was  almost  terrific,  as  he 
strode  up-  to  and  stood  over  the  cowering  dame«  •  Con- 
found your  senseless — ^your  cursed  ambition  !  that  would 
liave  ruined  my  daughters,  who^  by  my  care  and  guid- 
ancc  have  been  suitably  and  happily  married,  and  now 
have  ruined  my  son,  and  destroyed  the  peace  and  pres- 
pects  of  a  noble  family— «.  family  te  whom  I  anv  tinder 
many  obligations  V  Think  you  the  ear?  will  ever  forgive 
such  an  act  as  this?  Thmk  you  I  shall  ever  be  able 
to  look  over  roy  own  door,  from  the  sHspicion  of  having 
been  accessory  to  such  upsetting  treachery ! — to  the  de- 
straction  of  my  o^n  charaet<fr,  and  of  the  peace  and  res- 
pectability even  of  my  own  family !  Afv  to  be  allied  to 
tho  oldest  nobility  of  tho  hmd  !  IW,  and  prour  peasant 
connections  and  mine*  to  claim  kindred  with  the  noble 
house  of  Carloghie  l  Woman,  I  know  not  what  to  say 
to  yoa  t  this  misfortune  will  drive  me  mad  !* — and,  un- 
able  to  proceed,  he  strode  three  or  four  times  across  the 
kltcheoi 

**  *  It's  a  ffreat  misfortmie*  mdeed*  and  a  sore  misban- 
ter,  nae  doubt,*  said  the  dame  snecringly,  and  reeovering 
her  hnpodent  toss  of  the  head,  *  for  an  honest  man's  son 
to  get  a  gentle  wifef — and  me*  that  was  the  wido«r  of  a 
reTcreiHiminister*  to  be  blamed  for    ■■■* 

**  *  Hold  your  peace,  senseless  wretch  !*  intormptod  the 
farnlep  passionately;  'you  know  not  what  vou  have 
done !  You  know  not  the  effects  of  your  own  folly,  even 
as  it  respects  these  tinoughtless  young  people*  whooi  your 
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advice  ought  to  have  saved  from  sucli  an  egregious  im- 
prudence.  Condescension,  indeed !  it  is  my  son  that  has 
condescended  to  place  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
must  be  looked  down  upon  by  those  among  whom  he  has 
thrust  himself  in  presumptuous  connection  !  while  there 
is  not  a  family  of  liis  own  degree,  between  this  and  the 
brig  of  Berwick,  but  would  have  been  blithe  and  happy 
to  have  counted  him  and  his  among  their  kindred, — to 
have  made  him  a  respected  man  in  his  station,  and  his 
wile  a  companion  for  his  own  sisters.  But  now,  he  is 
not  only  despised  by  the  noble  family,  who  would  have 
otherwise  respected  him,  but  has  divorced  hhnsclf  from 
the  society  of  his  own  relations ;  for  what  fellowship  can 
there  be  with  my  daughters  and  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Carloghie  t  Young  roan  I  young  man  !*  he  added, 
turning  to  his  son,  •^you  have  shown  less  sense  in  this 
matter  than  I  had  given  you  credit  for.* 

"*  Whatever  may  have  been  our  imprudence,  fhtJier,' 
said  James,  in  an  agitated  tone,  *  you  might  consider  in 
whose  presence  you  arc  saying  all  this.' 

"  *It  is  very  true,  James,*  suid  tho  old  man,  approach- 
ing Lady  Ikirbarat  *  it*s  very  true ;  but  little  did  I  tliink 
ever  to  have  fiad  such  things  to  say.  This  is  a  sad  folly, 
young  lady !  a  sad  and  sair  folly  in  your  father's  child. 
And  so  yo«  have  been  sent  frae  the  castle  at  tiiis  time  of 
night,  and  came  here  without  a  friend  or  attendant*  car- 
rying a  bit  bundle  in  your  hand  like  one  ok*  my  hireling 
shearers.  Lord  help  us!  this  is  a  puir  way  even  for  my 
jon*B  wife>  to  come  hame  to  his  house  without  bridal,  or 
brewse*  or  minister's  presence ;  as  if  we  wore  ashamed 
of  our  ain  doings.  What  will  our  very  neighbours  say 
the  mom,  Lddy  Barbara  ? — and  what  must  my  lord,  your 
tikthcr*  think  of  a  weddmg^day  like  this  fbr  his  favourite 
daughter  ?' 

**'!  am  not  my  lord's  daughter  now*  Mr.  Johnston** 
said  the  young  lady,  breaking  into  tears  at  the  thoughts 
of  her  fiither*  and  at  the  picture  thus  drawn  of  her  wed- 
ding  day ;  *  but  if  m^  lord  had  had  more  eonsideration 
fbr  my  feelings*  and,  instead  of  insisting,  as  he  did,  on 
my  marriage  with  one  I  hated*  had  reasoned  v^Xh  me  as 
you  are  now  doing*  I  would  never  have  disobeyed  him 
as  I  did,  for  all  the  love  I  bore  to  your  warm-hearted 
souf  that's  my  husbaad  this  nightf  and  the  sufferer  for  iny 
sake.  But  I  have  now  chosen  another  station,  and  if  you 
will  be  my  friend  for  James*s  sakcf  and  be  to  me  in  the 
place  of  my  parents*  wh<r  have  indeed  cast  me  off*  and 
disowned  me,  I  will  make  to  him  an  aftectionato  wife, 
and  be  to  you  an  humble  daughter/ 

"^^God  forbid  that  I  should  refuse  to  be  a  fiithcr  to 
thee,  poor  young  thing  S  even  tliough  my  own  son  is  in 
some  measure  the  saerificc,'  said  tmi  old  man,  melted  at 
tiie  manner  in  which  site  had  thrown  herself  upon  him. 
*  Yet  I  fear  thou  knowest  little  of  what  is  ax^ually  before 
thoe.' 

••  *  There's  no  fear  o*  nothing,*  struck  in  the  fiirmcr's 
wife,  *  when  Lady  Barbara's  trunks*  and  trantlums,  and 
grand  dresses  come  the  mom  frae  tlie  castle — that  'II 
be  a  pleasant  ploy.  Odd,  I  *U  wait  upon  tlie  flunky  lads 
mysel*.* 

**  *  There*ll  be  no  trunks  coming  to  roe*  good  dame,* 
said  Barbara,  with  a  bitter- sigh  >  *  my  fiLtber*8  word  is 
a  hard  word,  and  all  I  bring  is  on  my  person,  or  con- 
tained in  this  little  bimdlc/ 

**  *  Ye*ll  no  mean  what  ye  say.  Lady  Barbara  !*  eried 
the  farmer's  wife,  in  consternation.    *  They'll  certainly 


ther  night  under  my  roof,  for  tlie  degradation  you  are 
putting  upon  my  family.  Out,  I  say  I  out  of  my  sight! 
till  I  discuss  in  calmness  what  remains  to  be  said  to  this 
deluded  young  couple  !'  Having  said  this  with  a  deter- 
mined stamp  of  his  foot,  the  disappointed  dame,  in  high 
wrath,  was  forced  to  withdraw,  into  another  apartment 

"  *  I  see  too  well  how  it  has  been,  my  lady,*  said  the 
farmer,  kindly  and  respectfully,  when  the  dame  had  dis- 
appeared  ;  *  but  dinna  mind  my  foolish  wife, — more  fool- 
ish, I  fear,  than  cither  of  yourselves ;  for  since  this  tiling 
is  done  tiiat  cannot  be  undone,  I  will  bo  your  friend 
while  you  r^^main  in  my  house,  and  while  you  lay  dovm 
your  mind  to  your  lot  as  my  son*8  wi.'e.  And,  James,* 
he  added,  addressing  his  son,  *do  not  give  way  to  this 
feeling  of  shame :  I  know  well  your  generous  nature, 
and  what  is  in  your  thought ;  but  behave  yourself  as  a 
man  ;  look  for  nothing  from  the  carl,  and  you  shall  not 
want  for  the  little  substance  that  I  have  to  give ;  or  for 
nyr  blessing,  that  will  do  you  no  harm*  and  tlie  blessing 
of^God,  tliat  addeth  no  sorrow  !* 

**  This  wife  too  much  for  the  feelings  of  the  young 
man  %  I  heard  tlie  sob  that  rose  up  in  hb  throat,  and  saw 
the  tears  steal  down  his  handsome  countenance,  as  he 
looked  in  his  futher*s  forgiving  face,  and  grasped  in  si- 
lence his  oficred  hand.  The  farmer  next  respectfhlly 
offered  tlie  sume  salutation  to  Lady  Barbara,  who  was 
for  some  time  too  much  afiected  to  speak. 

"  *^  Oh !  sir,*  she  said,  *  though  I  may  have  acted  fool- 
ishly to  my  family,  your  son  ig  the  choice  of  my  heart, 
and  die  eleetkm  of  my  fancy ;  and  if  you  will  only  bo 
onr  friend  until  we  have  fairly  begun  the  world,  you  will 
tie  us  to  yott  for  ever  by  the  gratitude  of  children,  and  I 
will  do  my  doty  to  my  dear  husband  here,  tlirough*  every 
scene  that  belongs  to  our  humble  station^-  Nay*  do  not 
look  so  incredulous,  sir.  For  h^  sakd  whom  I  have 
taken  by  the  hand,  I  will  lay  aside  afi  the  notions  of  my 
former  rank,  and  early  artd  late  I  will*  by  labour  or  su- 
perintendence, strive  to  make  him  a  useful  and  a  soKftble 
wife.' 

"*  You  speak  dfelfgfilfWfy  and  intend  noWy,  my  dear 
young  ladyr  said  the  old  man,  much  moved  by  her  ear- 
nest enthusiasm ;  *  but  do  not  deceive  yourself  with  the 
glowing  promises  of  your  own  fancy.  Believe  me,  this 
pretty  hand  was  never  made  for  tho  labours  of  the  dairy 
or  the  kiCehcn ;  nor  arc  these  sentiments  of  love-formed 
romance'  stttted  to  the  homely  occtfpaftons  of  a  farmer's 
wife.  I  do  not  wish  to  prophesy  evil,  but  God  grant  that 
you  may  be  in  no  other  state  of  mind,  when  a  twelve- 
month or  two  hav6  passed  over  our  heads,-  and  given  yotr 
that  time*s  experience  of  the  difference  between  yow 
former  and  present  condition^  But  good  ni^ht  now  ?  an^ 
may  God  bless  yovi  again*  and  nMifcO  you,  in  your  owtt 
love,  abundantly  happy !' 

**  He  shook  hands  with  both  once  more,  and  looked  at 
them  kmdly  and  with  fatherly  affection }  yet  he  parted 
fi-om  them  npon  the  Whoift  with  a  ooimtenance  of  mean* 
ing  melancholy,  and  shook  his  head  moumfbHy  as  he 
left  them  together.  The  moment  he  shut  the  door  Bc' 
hind  htm*  I  saw  Barbara  burst  again  into  tears^  and* 
with  a  wild  ardomr  of  womanly  abandonment*  throw  her- 
self  passionately  Into  hsr  husband'^s  arras. 

**  f  was  ashamed  to  watch  any  more,  andf  tamhag 
from  the  little  window,  where  I  had  been  standing,  I  ran 
down  the  holm^  crossed  by  the  moonlight  the  f^hrly 
'  Bura^  andy  oecupietl  wHh  various  fbehngs,  I  soon  reached 


pinners,  and  your  gold  watch  j  fbrbye  your  silk  damas- 
cenes and  your  manteel*  and  year  velvet  robe,  and  your 
calash,  as  ye're  entitled,  never  speaking  o^  preen  money, 
and  poeket  money,  and  marriage  presents*  to  the  boot,  o* 
a  gude  mailing  for  our  Jamie*  oven  if  ye  were  disowned 
twenty  times  o*er«-  The  bundle  I  m  v  troth  !*  added  she, 
taking  it  up*  and  looking  at  it  with  the  otmost  seorn, 
*  if  ye  bring  my  Jamie  nae  mair  than  that,  it  Hi  turn  out 
a  bonnie  bargain  for  us^  after  a*  *s  done/ 

**  *^  And  is  this  the  way  ye  speak  already*  Mrs.  John- 
ston f*  said  the  yottoglady  in  smiple  astonishment ;  and, 
adding  no  more*  she  sat  looking  at  her  new  mother  in 
law,  as  if  beginning  to  awaken  out  of  a  food^  indulged 
dream^ 

**  *  W#mali  V  said  the  old  man  to  his  dame,  coming  up 
between  her  and  the  humbled  lady,  *  if  it  were  not  that 
yon  are  my  wife,  and  the  n)other  of  the  lad  that  sinks 
with  shame  at  what  you  say,  never  would  you  stay  ano- 


♦    r 


send  you  your  jewels  and  your  broaches*  and  your  head  Carloghto  ptaAtnig,  amf  got  back  to  my  awtt  Miitary 


apart  ment  in  the  eastle." 


CflAtTER  IX. 


•*  Wecl*  really  it's  very  extraordinary.  Miss  Marion." 
said  I*  When  she  had  proceeded  thus  fkr,  **  how  ye  got 
all  these  particulars  of  your  uncommon  tftory.  And  so, 
it  is  by  p«q»ing  in  at  windows',  and  hearkening  at  chinks 
and  openings  while  folks  are  talking,  that  ^e  study  hu- 
man nature,  and  got  such  intimate  acquaintance  with 
family  affairs*  Really*  this  lets  in  a  gleam  of  light  into 
my  mind,  that 's  quite  instructive }  for  I  never  could  be- 
fore make  oat  how  those  sweet  and  edifying  tales  are 
made  up*  whieh  are  so  pleasant  to  the  readmg  ef  idle 
young  ladies*  snd  of  old  fools  like  myself*  who  have  no- 
thing eke  to  do«  Positively,  Marion,  if  I  had  taken  to 
the  standing  at  the  backs  of  doors,  and  looking  in  at  key. 
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holes  myself,  what  a  wonderful  stock  of  ktorios  might  I 
not  by  this  time  have  collected  I" 

"  Is  that  all  the  thanks  I  get  for  sitting  here  entertain- 
ing you,  at  your  own  request,  until  my  very  longue  is 
fatigued  in  my  mouth,  and  as  dry  as  a  stick  with  long 
speaking,**  said  Marion,  contradicting  herself  on  the  in- 
stant, however,  by  a  good  sip  of  the  rata6a  l»eforc  us. 
**  Truly,  Mr.  Balgownie,  if  you  examine  mo  so  particu- 
larly as  to  how  I  get  at  the  nccesHary  cireumstantialities 
of  my  tale,  you  may  as  well  put  a  padlock  on  njy  mouth 
at  once.  Na,  na,  sir,  if  yo  go  thus  to  tie  up  story  tellers 
that  dive  into  the  depths  of  family  history,  and  other  be- 
nefactors of  mankind — ^the  world  will  sink  back  into  utter 
ignorance  and  darkness,  and  we  will  know  no  more  of 
sensible  afiHirs  than  the  savages  of  Norawaw." 

**  Conscience  me!  Marion,"  said  I,  *♦  you  need  not  be  so 
brisk  and  flufty,  and  hop  off  in  an  instant  all  the  way  to 
Norway,  for  my  civil  joke.  I  know  what  it  is  to  help 
out  a  story  as  well  as  my  neighbours,  and  there^s  no  Sb^ 
ing  without  it,  either  for  amusement  or  edification,  as 
long  as  the  world  requires  to  know  particularly  the  in- 
tcrnals  of  tilings." 

**  That  may  be,  sir,  in  the  way  of  your  dictionary  phi- 
losophy," replied  Marion,  **  but  there's  no  deception  about 
my  tJLie,  which  is  as  true,  every  word  o*  it,  as  that  yo've 
drank  ttvo  glasses  of  ratafia  tor  my  one,  which  is  no 
doubt  a  man's  prerogative,  like  other  matters x)f  injustice. 
But  as  ray  story  does  not  end  with  a  marriage,  as  most 
o'  the  silly  tales  do,  that  are  without  a  word  of  reasonable 
truth,  and  as  the  best  o*  *t  is  yet  to  oomo,  I  adviso  you  to 
let  mo  tell  it  my  own  way,  and  not  to  interrupt  me  again 
wi'  any  o'  your  ife  and  ofs,  or  m  turn  as  dumb  and  dour 
OS  one  of  the  black  effigies  of  the  foolish  virgins,  thai 
stands  holding  up  her  empty  lamp,  oo  the  great  staircase 
o'  the  castle." 

"It  would  certainly  be  a  dreadful  calamity  for  you  to 
turn  dumb  now,"  said  I,  **  after  you  have  talked  for  so 
many  years ;  and  especially  at  this  time,  when  I  am  so 
anxious  to  hear  to  how  Lady  Barbara  eamo  on  as  the 
farmer's  wife.  But  do  not  take  a  pet  at  my  harmless  sa 
tiros,  or  let  us  argue  as  if  we  were  in  earnest,  and  you 
shall  have  it  all  your  own  way,  as  the  women  should ; 
so  just  proceed." 

**  When  the  news  of  what  was  done  began  to  be  whis- 
pered down  tbo  holm,"  continued  Marion,  **  and  Lady 
Barbara  was  seen  actually  staying  at  the  mailing,  never 
had  there,  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  such  a  sugh  of 
clatter'  and  astonishment  sent  up  the  Fairly  water,  as 
went  about  this  extraordinary  affair  round  all  the  country 
side.  The  talk  went  different  ways,  and  few  could  tell 
tlic  right  o'  't.  Some  said  they  were  not  married  at  all, 
for  they  would  not  believe  in  a  rank  impossibility.  Others 
said  they  were,  for  that  Mrs.  Johnston  had  told  it  with 
her  own  mouth ;  but  a  third  party  said  that  it  was  only  a 
scheme  of  Lady  Barbara*8  to  tbraw  the  auld  earl,  her 
father,  about  the  marquis ;  adding,  that,  whatever  might 
have  happened  between  her  and  Jamie  Johnston,  there 
would  be  black  news  heard  6*  't  some  other  day. 

**  As  to  our  state  at  home  at  the  castle,  it  was  really 
distressing.  My  lady  kept  her  bed  for  three  whole  days, 
and  fretted  and  distracted  herself  into  a  burning  fever. 
Lady  Mary  wont  about  wringing  her  hands,  weeping 
constantly,  and  talking  to  herself  about  tlie  degradation 
of  her  family,  until  she  threw  herself  into  heavy  fits  of 
the  hysterics ;  and  Lady  Frances,  after  first  seenimg 
half  pleased  at  her  sister's  terrible  downfall,  began  to  join 
in  tho  general  lamentation,  and  then  to  throw  on  me  tlie 
Uame  of  tho  whole  misfortune. 

*^  But  the  most  pathetic  consequence  uf  this  affair  was 
the  distressed  state  of  my  lord  the  earl,  yof  n  whule 
week  he  never  left  his  room,  but  sat  mourning  and  sor- 
rowing by  himself,  as  if  there  had  been  a  burial  in  the 
hooffe ;  and  then,  when  he  came  out  at  last,  and  began 
to  take  his  walks  about  the  grounds,  as  he  was  wont,  his 
appearance  was  careless  and  demented,  as  if  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  about:  he  looked  ten  years  older,  and 
I  assure  yon,  his  hair,  instead  of  a  mottled  gray,  tliat  in- 
dicated ngonr  of  years,  bad  become  white  at  the  haffets 
from  pure  a£9iction.  No  doubt  his  lordship  was  vexed 
at  himself,  and  sorely  repented  of  his  own  strictness  and 
sternness  with  poor  Lady  Barbara ;  but  oh !  to  loee  in  this 
nranncr  his  beloved  daughter,  and  to  have  the  last  hopes 
of  his  family  so  mortifyingly  blasted,  was  almost  too 
much  for  his  strength  to  bear.  I  remember  him  speaking 
to  roe  one  day  in  the  garden,  and  asking  me  some  ques. 
tions  about  her,  who  now  was  oonstanuy  In  bis  mind, 
and  I  declare  his  very  voice  seemed  to  bo  small  and  bro* 
ken  ;  and,  proud  as  was  his  nature,  and  high  his  dignity, 
ho  was  hardly  able,  in  talking  of  her,  to  refrain  from 
tears. 

**  As  for  Barbara  it  was  some  time  before  I  could 


make  out  how  she  was  coming  on  at  the  mailing.  But 
the  neighbours  soon  began  to  give  credit  to  the  mar- 
riage, for  there  were  various  things  happened,  and 
symptoms  appeared,  which  were  not  usually  seen  in 
these  days  about  a  farm-house.  First,  tlie  cart  came 
home,  one  day,  with  several  ladyJike  matters  from^  the 
nearest  town.  Such  as  working  tables,  from  the  cabinet, 
maker's,  and  garniture  fVom  the  upholsterer's,  and  various 
other  genteehties  for  the  spence  and  the  parlour,  which 
made  wonderful  transformations  in  the  dwelling.  Then 
there  were  workmen  employed  to  paper  up  the  rooms 
and  filigree  the  doors ;  besides  a  gardener  to  beautify  the 
garden  behind  my  lady's  chamber;  and,  before  the  al- 
terations were  all  finished,  there  was  a  curtain  fixed  up 
round  the  parlour  windows,  that  the  like  was  not  any 
where  but  at  tho  castle  itself. 

"All  thb  aspiring  might  have  been  borne  by  the 
neigrlibours,  if  Mrs.  Johnston  had  chosen  to  conduct  her- 
self with  any  sort  of  consideration.  But  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  getting  perfectly  road  with  pride  and  upset- 
ting; talked  of  nothing  but  her  son,  Mr.  Johnston,  Lady 
Barbara  of  the  castle,  her  daughter  in  law,  and  the  great 
alliance  with  tho  Earl  of  Car&ghie,  who  was  soon  to  be 
quite  reconciled  to  the  match,  and  to  make  her  and  hers 
nothing  but  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Even  this  might  have 
been  suffered ;  for,  as  flie  neighbours  said,  words  were 
but  wind,  and  the  auld  wife  was  but  a  vaunting  bragga- 
docia;  but  when  she  took  them  into  the  newly  furnished 
apartments,  and  showed  them  the  carpets  to  walk  on,  and 
the  window  screens  to  dim  the  light,  and  the  bedstead 
that  her  son  now  slept  on,  grander,  as  th^  said,  than 
any  bailie's  of  the  land,  they  were  smitten  to  the  heart 
with  anger  and  envy  ;  and  though  they  praised  them,  no 
doubt,  and  hel(l  up  their  hands,  they  said  within  tlicir 
minds  that  tliis  would  come  to  a  prostration. 

*•  To  add  to  all  this,  James  Johnston  himself  began  to 
aspire  to  a  cleanliness  above  his  station, — to  share  three 
times  in  the  week  like  a  genUemoii;  and  be  next  got  a 
coat  homo  fVom  James  Taylor,  the  tailor,  the  like  of 
which  was  not  to  be  seen  in  Fairly  kirk.  Some  said  he 
had  also  grown  proud  and  uppish,  and  that  even  the  old 
man,  his  father,  hcki  a  higher  head  in  the  town  on  i 
market  day  than  formerly.  But  this  1  never  conW  my 
self  see,  nor  would  I  ^ive  it  with  any  certification }  and 
and  as  for  the  minding  of  his  work,  and  his  general 
cidency,  x\p  man  could  be  more  diligent  in  the  field  and 
over  the  servants,  night  and  morning,  than  the  young  man 
was. 

*»  As  for  Barbara,  it  was  not  known  for  a  time  to  the 
neighbours  how  site  did  in  her  new  situation ;  and  the 
servants,  when  spoken  to,  just  gave  a  chuckle,  and  sold 
they  could  not  say,  but  they  never  would  wish  a  better 
mistress.  Then  she  began  to  be  wonderfull 
trious,  and  would  be  attending  to  every  thing,  though 
still  dressed  up  in  her  own  nowing  and  genty  dress. 
Next  she  would  bustle  out  towards  the  fields,  upon  some 
lady-like  errand  of  fancied  usefulness  {  or  might  be  seen 
of  a  morning  feeding  the  poultry  behind  the  house,  witli 
long  kid  gloves  on  her  arms.  Also  she  would,  as  was 
currently  said,  be  often  observed  with  silk  stockings  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  picking  her  steps  among  the  puddles 
alwut  the  barn-door,  and  asking  such  questions  at  the 
servant  lasses  and  the  men,  as  gave  tlic  loons  an  extra- 
ordhiary  degree  of  giggling  diversion.  And  then  the 
hens  and  ducks  began  to  know  hor,  and  ran  cackling  ofler 
her  whenever  she  appeared  without  tho  door  ;  and  it  was 
quite  a  fun  to  see  them  and  the  geese  '  quacking  *  after 
her,  when  her  ladyship  went  out  m  her  dimity  wrapper, 
to  gather  the  eggs  of  a  morning. 

**  But  neither  her  husband  nor  his  father  seemed  at  all 
to  encourage  this  extraordinary  industry,  but  only  suf- 
fered it  for  a  time,  merely  to  humour  her  harmless  anx- 
iety ;  for  the  old  man,  in  particular,  set  the  example  of 
treating  her  with  nothing  but  the  greatest  respect ;  and, 
indeed,  she  conducted  herself  so  amiably,  and  seemed  so 
desirous  to  accommodate  herself  to  her  new  situation, 
that,  never  speaking  of  the  love  of  her  husband,  who 
really  doted  upon  heri  she  entirely  won  the  hearts  of  all 
around. 

**  But  it  was  in  the  Condoct  of  tho  dairy  thai  her  ta- 
lents  for  her  new  employ fnents  were  most  conspicuous. 
From  the  milking-pail  to  the  cheesc'press  she  attended 
to  every  thing  {  buokled  up  her  sleeves,  and  helped  ia 
separate  tlie  whey  from  the  Curds ;!  tried  tho  butter  in 
the  churn  with  hef  own  fing<^r;  ami  jtldgcd  herself  of 
the  cleanness  of  the  tubs.    This  did  all  tery  well  for 

time,  when  the  thing  was  new«  and  \Vhen  tho  old 


the  failure  of  several  makings  of  batter;  and,  wbeatiie 
old  woman  began  to  speak  cross  to  her,  and  tkings  to  n 
wrong,  she  took  tlie  pet  at  the  others,  and  at  theie  lov. 
lifed  plagues,  and,  retiring  into  her  own  chamber,  bem 
to  think  that  farming  was  a  very  nasty  employaKat  fcr 
a  lady. 

**  Then  she  would  survey  herself  m  the  littk  toilette 
glass  in  her  chamber,  that  stood  plaited  all  roond  wiU 
muslin,  undet  the  curtain  which  she  had  cansedtoW 
erected,  and  be  horrified  at  the  freckleg  that  had  cosi 
upon  her  ftice,  and  at  the  coarseness  of  her  haads  vtk 
this  country  work ;  and  vogue  reooDectiana  would  okm 
into  her  head,  about  matters  which  it  waa  nowoolji 
discontent  to  think  of. 

**  But  there  were  other  little  annoyancea  heie^to 
her  new  station*  which,  were  it  not  that  youi|  jcofk 
never  think  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  ooosi^m 
when  they  marry, ISarbara  should  have  been  pre^ui&i 
when  she  become  Johnston's  wife.    As  yet  die  hid  m 
only  himself  and  his  parenla;  but  there  bad  Bern  coai 
in  her  way  any  other  of  his  relations.  When^bti^ 
to  appear  dull,  therefore,  about  this  time,  James,  in  tb 
innocence  of  his  heart,,  ana  with  a  view  to  whik  ki, 
sent  on  invitation  to  liis  two  sisters,  and  their  fagstwdi, 
to  his  brother  and  spouse,  and  to  some  half  dovnuM 
and  cousins,  to  come  to  the  Fairly  Holin  loadrinkiDfof 
tea ;  being,  as  he  meant  it,  a  little  social  dosngi  or  iU% 
in  honour  of  his  marriage.    When  all  this  wfi  unogid 
in  bis  own  n)ind,  and  the  invitations  sent,  ha  caoie  ah 
her  on  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day,  to  givo  her  a  plod 
surprise,  by  announcing  what  he  had  done. 

**  *  Bless  me,  James,*  sho  add,  speaking  finttfaeBib 
saw  him,  *what  is  oil  this  baking  of  oaten-bnai'' 
scouring  of  pewter,  and  cleaning  and  picpuitiei£r^ 
Your  mother  won*t  tell  me;  but  it  looks aa if  Msr/ni^ 
business  was  in  progress.* 

^  *  It*s  no  great  business,  Barbara,*  he  vA^iih^ 
it  is  you  that  is  principally  concerned;*  aodtbi^^ 
her,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  what  be  afidliiia^ 
had  been  doing,  and  named  all  the  peopkwboMRi* 
make  up  this  pleasant  jollification*        ^         ^ 

**  *  And  do  you  really,  James,*  she  said,  'expect  «ti 
figure  among  all  this  company  7* 

••  *  Certainly,  my  love — it  is  on  your  acooont  ihg 
bid ;  and  they  are  all  dying  to  see  you.   Besides, itii 
cessary  that  we  should  Iook  like  married  folk ;  aodl ' 
often  hoard  you  say  vou  would  be  delighted  vhh  ite 
pie  pleasures  of  the  rarmcr*s  fireside.  And  thci,  raj 
you  will  be  tho  quocn  of  tho  evening,  and  I  viH 
proud  of  you ;  so  you  must  oondesoend  to  be  happy 
my  relatives,  and  make  the  tea,  and  do  all  the ' 

**  •  Do  the  honours !   Me  make  tea  tosoeha 

Then'  she  began  to  be  wonderfully  indus-^  I  can't  make  teo.   I  was  u^ver  t»sed  to  do  it  at 

was  tlie  housekeeper  made  tea*  I  shall  never  get  thnfi 

it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  appear.* 

"  •  Barbara  I  could  I  have  thought  ihiaVhtf^^, 
cd,  •Would  you  really  affront  me  before  foj^^' 
Gome,  come,'  he  added,  ooaxingly,  •donolbeww* 
us;  and  my  mother  will  help  you*  and  wc  wiHiB^fW^ 
if  you  will  only  countenance  our  doing*  Soiit^^ 
ready,  my  lady  love,  and  |>«it  cm  your  flo^"^®?Mff !! 
makes  you  look  so  handsome,  and  pin  upiy**^ 
way  that  sets  you  so  well,  and  you  wil^Vfl*'*^ 
oven  in  the  farmer^s  ha\  depend  upon  iV  ^ 

"She  made  several  other  remarks  that W""*"* "J 


not  like,  but  at  last  gave  a  sort  of  partinf 
James  left  her,  to  see  after  the  reniainin^ 
The  ploy  itself,  however,  when  it  oamsi  did  aottifl^ 
♦exactly  what  Barbara's  curlositv  liad  wished,  or  ^Jf 
imagined,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  .set  fortbi  ^"J 
this  long  talking,'*  oontinued  Morion,  ****  IJriir 
quite  breothieas;  and  I  raitst  Wet  my  '"<»"^^5[, 
plum,  and  recruit  my  breatJi  with  a  taste  «  "jTr* 
before  I  go  on  to  tell  joia  what  happened  at  the**' 
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woman  iietAitd  her  indulgently,  rathe!*  as  a  lady  amateur 
than  a  pupil.  But  when  she  began  to  bo  entrusted  with 
the  actual  cores  and  responsibilities  of  the  form^  and  hod, 
as  was  said,  spoiled  some  churnings  of  milk^  and  caused 


»•  The  hnbittf  of  Lady  Barbara  were  flotf  of  w"^ 
fiir  overcortie,  as  yet,  as  to  itiduee  her  fo  be  "PJ'jJ'JJ  I 
with  tlie  farmer  people )  so  on  the  rooftdnf  ^^^J^ ' 
ere  dayfight  had  fiiHy  spread  oVer  tlie  Fairly  "j**?  ; 
wliole  inmates  btit  hehself  were  already  in  •«^5  r 
soon  afler,  such  a  floke  o^  htteOo  begin  to  •*  jf_'J" 
the  house,  as  speedily  rod^  hct  frctfi  "•'.^tTaS 
first,  she  cottlo  not  understand  tb*  *»*"»^j[/w3 
but  the  din  become  of  sueh  a  liatoro  as  ^^j^ff^ 
SVight  note  of  intimation  of  whot  was  goui|  f****-^ 
old  woman  hod  been  first  astir,  ond^  sCttJagJ*  ^ 
with  the  assistance  of  two  stottt  QoitttiTWW*^!! 
neither  restrained  tongue  nor  telons  en  ^yfJJ'Sitf 
Whole  drove  about  the  fcirniture  and  nltW'"'"^ 
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vessels  at  such  a  rate-~screainin|^  into  laugfhter  frequent- 
ly at  their  own  ran — that  to  have  enjoyed  any  sleep  under 
the  same  roof  with  them,  was  beyond  the  power  ofnature, 
even  if  Morpheus  had  laid  a  double  weight  upon  Bar- 
bara's eyelids. 

^Accordingly  she  rose  betimes — not  without  previous- 
ly contrasting,  involuntarily,  tins  vulgar  noise  at  her  ear 
with  the  aristocratic  silence  of  her  former  chamber  in 
the  casUe;  and,  issuing  forth  from  her  little  room,  stared 
with  surprise  at  the  change  that  had  already  been  effected. 
The  large  kitchen  was  stripped  of  its  chief  furniture,  for 
what  purpose  she  could  not  then  make  out ;  the  parlour, 
and  its  elegances  of  her  own  ordering,  had  been  turned 
topsy-turvy,  and  the  little  spcnce,  with  all  its  comer  cup- 
boards, and  quatnt-looking  wardrobes,  was  transformed 
into  a  store-room  of  abundant  confusion.  Bing$  of  bread, 
both  oaten  and  wheatcu,  and  mountains  of  etlicr  eatables, 
already  clad  the  tables,  and  occupied  the  great  trenchers 
of  solid  pewter,  that,  round  as  the  shield  of  Aiax,  and 
scoured  as  bright  as  sainl  and  whiting  could  make  them, 
stood  in  a  substantial  phalanx  athwart  the  apartment 
Stone  jars  filled  with  ^cotlaud*s  liquor,  with  big-bellied 
bottles,  heavy  with  the  red  produce  of  the  French  plains, 
or  the  savoury  strong  waters  of  Hoiland,  occupied  every 
ttook  bcftweon  the  ample  rations;  while  a  motley  confu- 
sions of  piuich-bowb,  long-shanked  glasses,  pewter  stoups, 
tin  sc<Nioe8  for  the  walls,  and  great  long-wicked  tallow 
candles,  absolutely  alarmed  Lady  Barbara  with  the  extent 
of  the  preparation.  Instead  of  tlie  ordinary  inference 
from  what  she  saw,  of  the  full  and  plenty  of  the  substan- 
tial farm-house,  and  the  capacious  appetites  of  iUi  healthy 
visiters,  there  seemed  heaped  up  before  her  provision 
sulRcieAt  to  feed  a  garrison  or  an  army,  rather  than  for 
the  civil  entertainment  for  a  few  farmers  and  their  wives, 
invited  to  a  drinking  of  tea. 

"  She  would  hare  asked  some  questions  as  ta  this ;  but 

her  mother-in-law  was  so  full  of  bustle  that  morning,  and 

so  big  with  orders  to  the  red-armed  lasses  who  scoured 

and  scrubbed  before  her,  tliat  she  evidently  had  not  ti.-nc 

to  answer  a  word.     Barbara,  therefore,  willing  to  make 

herself  useful  on  the  occasion,  set  about  doing  something 

herself,  and  even  put  her  own  hand  to  scvcf al  things  that 

stood  near  her,  to  sJiow  her  activity.  The  old  dame  smiled 

at  tliis  good-natured  condescension ;  but,  winking  to  the 

servant  lasses  to  observe,  with  her,  the  gloved  hands  of 

delicate  kid  with  wliicli  her  high-born  daughter-in-law 

was  invested,  and  the  touching,  tripjnng  manner  in  which 

she  went  about  every  tiling,  »he  at  length  put  an  end  to 

it  by  saying,  in  no  very  respectful  tone,—*  Noo,  that  *« 

very  nicse,  and  very  snodly  done.  Lady  Barbara ;  but  ye 

sec  it 's  no  just  in  our  way.    Ye  *11  excupe  my  plainness ; 

but  ye  ken  the  old  proverb,  that  **  mutQcd  cats  make  pnir 

hunters;'*  and  so,  nac  disparagement  to  your  intent,  ye 

had  better  just  slip  back  to  your  ain  chauincf,  and  let  the 

lasses  and  me  work ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  ye 

are  only  in  our  road.    Na,  lady,  ye  needna*  take  ill  what 

I  sayi  for  it 's  no  for  your  while  hands  to  try  to  meddle 

wi'  country  wark.* 

**  This  was  a  style  of  language  to  which  Lady  Barbara 
was  by  no  meanfl  accustomed,  however  true  It  might  be 
in  sut^canoe,  and  characteristic  of  her  who  spoke  it.  She 
tlierefore  retired  to  her  room,  pettish  and  affronted,  and 
fkr  from  being  in  the  best  humour  to  brood  over  her  new 
circumstances,  and  the  bad  success  q£  her  attempts  at 
humbling  hcmelf  to  the  industry  of  her  situation^  Affection 
for  hor  husband,  however,  and  even  respect  for  the  old 
former,  induced  her  to  conceal,  with  some  care,  her 
thoughts;  and  thufl  the  day  wol^  over,  while)  with  more 
curiosity  than  good  spirits,  she  looked  forward  with  im- 
patfenM  to  the  events  of  tlie  ploy. 

**  It  was  yet  hardly  ^  hour  when  the  great  bell  at  the 
castle  was  usually  rung  for  dinner,  when  the  rumble  of  a 
vehicle  if!  the  lane  that  led  to  the  house,  and  a  loud  crack- 
lins  noise  at  the  door,  inditiatcd  that  some  of  the  company 
tiai  Atrivedi  Female  curiosity  is  confined  to  no  rank ; 
and  Barbara,  oil  heai'lng  the  sound)  mounted  up  to  a  little 
bed-room  in  the  attic,  and  planted  herself  at  a  window, 
well  shaded  by  Maok  timt<^  gradefiilly  frin^  by  the 
fcftlard  which  finds  nourishment  on  the.  roofs  of  form- 
houses,  lo  take  a  recennoitcrin?  sUrVey  of  the  company. 
The  first  curgO)  consisting  chiefly  of  Women  and  children, 
under  tlie  protection  of  two  spruce  farmers,  and  bi^ought 
in  a  market  cart,  from  the  jolting  of  which  its  inmates 
were  protected  by  a  most  Oomfbrtable  bedding  df  clean 
straw,  had  scarcely  begun  to  jtimp  from  their  Vehicle, 
when  a  hallooing  of  voices  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
a  Whole  troop  of  heavy  hor^nicti  HeXt  appeared  in  the 
lane,  who,  galloping  forward,  soon  surrotlndtid  the  cart 
«nd  the  door. 

**  Thisi  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  caval- 
cade, cdniisting  only  of  bfisk  young  feUows)  who)  full  of 


spirits,  and  willing  to  show  their  horsemanship  before  the 
women,  as  well  as  the  stragglers,  who  began  to  assemble 
by  the  sides  of  tlie  fields,  rede  a  sort  of  6rftese,  in  coming 
up  to  the  form-house,  as  is  customary  to  do  at  tJie  wed- 
dings  in  Scotland.  Next  afler  these  came  on,  at  a  jogging 
trot,  several  older  fiinners  and  their  wives.  Scarcely  had 
these  last  began  to  aUght,  when  to  Barbara's  fiirthcr 
astonishment,  a  large  old  foshioned  vehicle-— a  mongrel 
between  a  coach  and  a  phaetoit— came  rumbling  down 
the  lane,  containing  somewhere  about  nine  or  a  dozen 
persons,  mostly  women,  absolutely  heaped  above  one 
another. 

"  By  the  time  all  this  company  had  mustered  round 
the  door,  Barbara  stood  contemplatuig  the  sight,  in  abso- 
lute consternation  at  the  numbers ;  the  whde  lane,  as  far 
as  slie  could  see,  appeared  crowded  like  a  foir,  with  beasts 
and  people ;  the  bidiblc  of  tongues  and  buzz  of  country 
congratulation  was  most  divertinff.  To  iocrease  the  iclat, 
the  villagers  and  form  servants  for  miles  round,  hearing 
of  the  ploy,  came  in  crowds  to  see  the  company;  and, 
having  heard  much  of  Ijady  Barbara  and  the  lute  wedding, 
many  of  tliem  had  brought  grtms  and  pistols  to  the  ground, 
and,  agreeably  to  tlie  custom  at  country  rejoicings,  be^an 
now  to  startle  the  horses  and  frigliten  the  women,  by  firing 
them  at  their  oars,  over  the  hedges ;  while  loud  huzzas  and 
cheering  accompanied  the  arrival  of  each  fresh  cav&lcadc. 
**  *  For  mercy's  sake,'  said  Lady  Barbara  to  herself,  as 
she  stood  at  tlie  window,  *  are  the  whole  people  of  the 
country  coming  here  to-night  to  make  a  show  of  me  in 
this  barbarous  manner?  lea-drinking  call  they  it?  this 
is  worse  than  a  London  riot,  or  a  Scotch  mea]*mob.  No 
wonder  I  was  alarmed*  But  let  me  listen  to  wliat  they 
say.' 

**  AfVer  many  characteristic  salutations,  tlic  parties  en- 
joyed in  anticipation,  the  dance,  the  fun  and  frolic  of  the 
evening.  *  I  ^Vi  hae  a  bab  at  the  bouster  too,  ere  a's  done, 
as  suro  as  the  deel  's  a  gentleman,'  said  Willie  Wastlc  of 
Uie  Gap,  **  if  there 's  a  fiddle  or  a  string  o'  cat's  thairm  to 
be  had  atwcen  this  and  the  brig  o'  Biawder."  ' 

**  What  this  last  speech  meant,  Lady  Barbara,  liappily 
for  herself  did  not  then  miderstaod ;  altliough  she  com- 
prehended enough  of  it,  from  several  coarse  allusions  of 
country  wit  whioh  slie  \\*a8  just  able  to  catch  at  her  half 
open  window,  to  determine  her  as  to  her  own  line  of  con- 
duct for  the  evening ;  as  the  dresses  of  the  women  deter- 
mined her  also  as  to  the  style  of  her  own  appearance^ 
I'he  sight  of  these  drosses,  indeed,  and  various  charac- 
teristic oocurrences  among  tlie  company  at  the  door,  af- 
forded her— «as  she  was  becoming  critical,  from  the  par- 
ties being  now  almost  her  own  equals — a  high  treat  of 
diversion.  Scarlet  petticoats  of  glazed  durant,  or  of  red 
flamiel,  prevailed  most  for  tliat  part  of  the  dress;  over 
which  white  aprons  of  flowered  Jawn,  or  lappets  of  the 
same  material,  hung  from  the  head;  flowing  gowns  of 
showy  chintz,  tucked  up  at  the  pocket  holes  to  look  gen- 
teel; and  long  stroamei's  of  yellow  ribands,  from  bonnets 
just  then  admitted  into  fashion,  by  a  most  upsetting  inno- 
vation in  fovour  of  this  class,  was  the  most  general  cos- 
tume of  the  farmer's  daughters*  All  had  dressed  with 
extraordinary  pains  for  so  great  an  occasion ;  while  tlieir 
motliers  appeared  in  short  cloaks  of  blue  or  scarlet  cloth, 
their  head-dresses  consisting  only  of  dose  pinners  of 
white  linen  or  lawn,  tied  up  with  a  snood  of  sUverised 
riband;  a  bonnet  bcihg  a  piece  of  grandeur  that  they  were 
not  disposed  as  yet  to  pretend  to.  As  to  tJie  sisters-in- 
law  of  Lady  Barbara,  and  others  of  the  more  substantial 
farmers*  wives,  they  sported  stiff  gowns  of  lutestring  silk, 
with  ruffled  cuffs  above  tlie  elbows,  and  grand  stomachers 
of  shilling  steel  and  green  glass,  whlch,like  Ifcflectors  on 
a  lighthouse,  inightily  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholders. 

/*  Whale  vcr  was  the  criticism  of  Lady  Barbara  on  these 
matters,  it  was  evident  that  the  WCafcrs  themselves  were 
exceedingly  well  satisfied  with  tlielr  respective  appcar- 
anecs,  atid  granted  more  hearty  admiration  to  each  others' 
manky  gowns  and  steel  stomachers, than  is  usually  aWard- 
ed  reciprocally  to  the  robes  and  diamonds  in  a  London 
drawing-roomi 

••  She  was  jilsl  forming  several  arlstocfotic  rt^dolulions 
in  her  own  mind,  when  the  door  opened,  end  Johnston, 
her  husband)  stood  at  her  elbow* 

**  •  For  heaven's  sake,  James,*  ilhe  said,  *  What  means 
this  crowd !    Are  all  these  people  yotir  Country  tJousins?' 

"  *  This  mtist  be  my  mother -s  doing)'  ho  said » evidently 
affronted  at  st^elng  do  Vast  a  Congregation  {  *but  come 
down,  my  ladyl  We  afe  wanted*  Here  Is  my  mother  her- 
self, elainbering  up  stairs  to  seek  us.' 

^  *  Jameff^^Mihston  and  Lady  Babby,  cried  the  dame 
out  of  bre^f^^s  this  a  time  to  be  courting  and  cooing  up 
here,  and  tfae  whole  company  at  tlie  door  1  I  'in  not  able 
to  divide  myself  into  twetity  parts,  and  receive  cVery 
body*' 


**  *  Every  body,  indeed  !'  said  her  son.  *  Why,  mother, 
you  have  asked  the  whole  parisli,  and  the  ncxrcomity.' 

**  *  And  a  gude  right,'  replied  the  dame,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head.  *  What's  the  use  o'  your  grand  marriage, 
James  Johnston,  if  my  noblo  daughter-in-law  is  to  be 
kept  like  a  nun  and  a  curiosity  out  o'  the  sight  of  our 
friends  and  blood  relations?  Na,  na,  Maistcr  Jamie,  it 
was  a  hiddlings  wedding  wi'  you  and  Lady  Babby ;  the 
whilk  couldna  bo  helped  at  tlie  time,  nae  doubt,  but  there 
ne'er  was  a  Jolmston  yet  married  out  o'  the  Fairly  Holm, 
without  the  country  round  liearing  o'  't  wi'  a  reasonable 
sound,  and  a  dtting  and  a  decency  to  bring  friends  to- 
gctlier ;  and  a  wedding  dinner,  forbye  a  wedding  supper, 
and  a  screed  o'  music ;  an'  a  loup  on  the  floor :  and  hero 
there 's  nought  but  a  bit  drinkinjjr  o'  tea,  and  a  mouthful  o' 
mutton-ham  for  the  raon,  and  a  lick  o*  jelly  for  the  hisses. 
My  troth !  what  would  ye  liae  7  There  ne'er  sliall  a  son 
o'  mine  get  leave  to  smuggle  hamo  a  wifo  to  m^  fireside, 
as  if  the  minister  hadna  said  a  blessing  on  the  bargain, 
and  witliout  friend  or  fi-aem  to  wish  the  young  folks  wecl, 
or  a  drap  o'  drink  drunken  on  the  head  o'  't,  orihe  scrape 
o'  a  fiddle,  or  the  shaking  of  a  foot,  nae  rnair  than  if  it 
were  tlie  buckling  o'  a  town's  Jenny  and  a  Tarbowton 
weaver.  Na,  na,  Jamie  Johnston,  I  *in  neither  ashamed 
o'  kith  nor  kin :  I  '11  hae  nao  sic  doings  in  my  fomily, 
never  speaking  o'our  new  connection  wi' high  nobility,  and 
tlie  groat  £arT  o'  Carloghie  nae  less.' 

^  *  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  so  foolish,  mother,'  said 
her  son,  withdrawing-  his  eyes,  ha&tily  from  Barbara's 
flushed  countenance—*  but  toll  mo  who  you  have  roally 
bid,  besides  my  own  sistcis  and  brotliera,  for  I  hardly 
know  the  half  of  theso  people?' 

**  *  Do  you  think  there  was  nano  to  bid  but  them  7'  sho 
said.^  *  Is  n't  there  Robin  Joimstoa  o'  the  Clayslap,  and 
WiUiam  Johnston  o'  the  Longriggs,  and  Gavin  Johnston 
o'  the  Bumfoot,  wi'  their  wives  and  dochters ;  the  men 
gude  gush  farmers,  and  your  father's  cousins,  wliom  wc 
couldna  but  hae.  And  is  n't  there  Thomas  Dobbio  o'  the 
Barnyards,  and  Allan  Dobbio  o'  the  Wctbolins,  and  Saun- 
dcrs  Whaup  o'  the  Todcshole,  and  his  twa  dochters,  my 
ain  relations  every  one.' 

"  *  Lordsake,  niother,  liavo  done,'  said  hor  son,  affronted 
before  Barbara,  yet  almost  laughing  out  at  tiiis  formidable 
roll-call ;  *  but  I  think  ye  might  at  least  have  consulted 
me  before  you  brought  hither  such  a  million.' 

"•  *  Hoot !  it 's  just  as  cheap  to  hae  a  big  doing  as  a  lit- 
tle doing,  when  we  're  at  it.  But,  bless  me.  Lady  Bar- 
bara,' exclaimed  the  dame  suddenly,  *  I  declare  ye  'cr  no 
dressed !  and  here  are  the  folk  already  in  the  house.  Rin 
doun,  my  sweet  lady,  and  put  on  your  damascene  gown, 
and  ^our  high  cap,  and  make  yourseP  up  in  your  best. 
Jamie!  how  dare  you  keep  the  lady  parleyvooing  here, 
and  the  company  waiting  for  you  baith,  and  wandering 
the  house  like  a  whcen  shephcrdless  sheep  V 

"  With  tliis  the  dame  descended,  accompanied  by  her 
son,  to  aid  the  old  man  in  receiving  tlic  company;  while, 
in  no  very  good  humour  or  spirits.  Lady  Barbara  slipped 
round  to  her  chamber. 

**  The  shaking  of  hands  below  stairs,  and  the  congra- 
tulations and  enquiries  of  the  fiirmers  and  their  wives  and 
families,  wore  so  loud,  and  often  so  fireo  and  boisterous, 
tiiat  the  young  man,  and  even  bis  mother,  were  some- 
what  annoyed  at  it  *  But  where 's  tho  lady?  Why  is 
Mrs.  Johnston  not  here?  What  has  becomo  o*  your  wifo?' 
were  the  exclamations  echoed  from  so  many  mouths,  and 
put  in  so  many  forms,  that  James  himself  was  obliged  to 
put  a  stop  to  tiiem* 

***Dcar  mo,'  said  Mrs.  Clashtor,  'but  slic's  long  o' 
coming  out.  Its  her  1  came  to  see,  more  than  ought  else, 
and  here  we  are  booking  at  ane  anithcr  like  fools  at  a 
fair.    A  gudcsake,  what  it  is  to  be  a  lord's  dochter ! 

*•  'Ay,'  said  Miss  Mally  Dowart,  •  if  ye  claimed  sib  to 
as  many  lords  and  ladies  as  Lady  Johnston  docs,  Mrs. 
Clashtcr,  ye  would  make  yoursel'  as  scarce  as  ony  body. 
But  1  'm  thinking  the  lady  disna  like  her  company  over- 
ly wcel,  or  she  would  have  liecn  here  among  us  bcforo 
tliis  time.' 

"  *  Was  n't  it  a  Wonderful  llfl  for  thae  Johnstons,*  said 
Mrs.  Whaup  in  a  whisper  to  tlie  former,  *  to  get  their  son 
married  Into  such  a  connection?  It's  enough  to  turn 
the  cai1aDt*s  head.    I  can  hardly  believe  it  vet' 

^*  *  It  *s  nae  sic  advantage  as  ye  may  thlnk,^  replied  Mrs. 
Clashtcr;  *for  tho  carl  has  disowned  tlie  puir  lassie  out 
and  out;  neither  stick  nor  stool  will  she  e'er  get  frac  him, 
as  I  am  credibly  told ;  and  what  tlien  has  the  callant  got- 
ten, but  a  gentle  doU  to  dandle,  and  no  a  plack  wi'  iier  as 
mucklc  as  would  buy  paint  for  her  checks.  It's  an  ill 
bargain,  Mrs.  Whaup,  take  my  word  for 't,  for  a'  Mrs. 
Johnston's  braggadocio;  and  Jamie  Johnston  would  hae 
been  mucklo  tetter  wi*  my  niece,  or  any  other  decent 
faxmer's  doeht«r,  wha's  tocher  was  gude;  weel  would  ho 
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hae  got  it,  too,  for  troth  he  *8  a  boimie  lad,  and  there  'a  no 
a  laas  frae  this  to  the  Blae-hills  bat  would  hae  jumped  at 
him:  bat  whiaht  I  here  she  oomea  hersel*,*  whispered  the 
goaaip,  as  the  apence  door  opened,  and  James  Johnston 
was  seen  now  leading  fbrwanl  his  high-bom  lady,  to  re- 
•eiva  the  salutations  of  the  company. 

***I8  that  a'  your  Lady  Barbara^*  exdaimed  Mrs. 


$he  would  bo  the  leader  of  tho  feast,  and  make  the  tea 
herselfl 

**  So  you  never  saw  any  thing  so  grand  and  proud  ^    ^ 

as  the  old  woman  was  in  her  cocklety-coe  cap  wi'  the  prouder  of  the  females  did  not  like  bem|  hoghed  it, 
pink  ribands,  seated  as  she  were  my  lady  behint  tlie  either  by  Lady  Barbara  or  by  one  another;  tnd  n, 
tea-urn,  that  buxzed  and  ftified  before  her  like  a  steam-  wishing  to  behave  themselves  in  ber  prMeneeubefitti 


was  wiped  off  tho  silk  gowns  of  the  women,  uHitU 
again  were  set  down  to  drink  their  lea.  Botiom^B|r 
was  yet  wrong  iir  the  harmony  of  the  compaaj ;  (or  IIm 


Ihing,  for  as  high  as  she  hau<fs  ber  head;  an< 
doughtily  she  *8  dressed,  wi'  naething  but  a  snood 


engine.    Such  an  invention  for  scalding  water, and  gen- liiwKef,  an  unnatural  gravity  came  o*«f  them  all;  ui, 
Whaun,  as  she  appeared.    » Is  lAiU  her  ?  a  dowdy-looking  lility,  had  never  been  seen  m  the  countryside  before ;  instead  of  «»rrying  en  the  joHity  of  a  mmij  hawJliij, 

•^  '^  and  how  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  young  folks  marvelled  with  they  sat  sUff  and  8Urched,noddmg  and  bowing  to  eiel 

on.  her  amazement,  and  tho  old  lady  sat  down  with  some  irepi-  other  like  people  at  a  funeral-  high  gentilUy  being, « 
bead,andaplaiaboddieetikeawai&ig.maid5pooh!for  dation  to  play  a  tea-drinking  tune  upon  sueh  a  new-  i  said  before,  a  thing  they  were  not  at  all  ased  to. 
your  grand  kdy,  whUk  there 's  been  sic  a  talk  about !  fangled  instrument.    Well,  t he  new  china  was  also  set       •*  This  conduct  turned  out  a  perfect  embargo  ou  tie 
My  dochter  Dorty  is  a  perfect  queen  to  her.'  out,  and  planted  in  rbws  upon  a  mahogany  server ;  and  I  honours  of  the  eaUbles ;  for,  watcbwg  Lady  Btrbin. 

•^ThaBwwereflirsorf  of  exclamations  with  which  Lady  ^here  were  borrowed  cups  forbye,  above  a  score;  and 
Barbara  was  received  (in  whispeito  to  each  other)  by  tlie  such  a  confusion  and  a  jingling  of  crockery  and  pewter 
generality  of  tho  women  present*    In  truth,  there  was  |spoon8,  ye  never  heard ;  not  to  speak  of  the  bings  of 


some  cause  for  it,  over  aiid  above  the  usual  prevalence  of  short. bread  and  cakes,  and  the  phites  of  routton-ham 
certan  wt^UuiowA  propensities  r  for  Barbara^  high-born  that  had  been  birsled  for  the  occasion*,  and  the  mugs  of 


■a  ste-  was«  had  het  femate  feelmgs  as  well  as  the  mean- 
est of  thenr;  and  the  sight,  from  the  wmdowy  of  the  flaunt- 
ing  dresses  and  glaring  colours  of  her  plebeian  associates, 
bad  nuute  her  resolve  to  doff  even  the  common  lutestring 
whieh  she  wore  every  day,  and  support  the  distinction 
to  which  she  still  felt  herself  entitled,  by  assuming,  in  the 
fropcr  spffit  oT  ariistoeratiieal  contradiction,  the  plainest 
dress  that  her  scanty  wardrobe  afforded^^ 

•♦  The  first  view  of  her  high  daughter-in-hiw,  coming 

thus  forward  withoof  damaseene  gown  or  any  thing, — 

a  perfoct  contrast,  m  appearance^  to  the  commonest 

former's  daughter  present,  almost  took  the  skrht  from 

the  eyes  of  the  ambitious  old  womaur    She  held  up  her 

fiands  in  chop-fallen  consternation,  and  expressed  her 

mortification  in  audihfe  terms^  that  gave  small  promise, 

M»lunrpart,  for  the  harmony  of  the  evening.  Even  James, 

her  husband,  partial  as  he  was,  seemed  annoyed  at  the 

contradictory  spirit  of  this  excessive  [dainness;  and  still 

more,  afterwards,  when  she  was  set  among  the  party,  by 

the  evident  uneasiness  displayed  in  her  manner,  the  cri- 

tioal  glances  she  threw  routtd  her  among  the  company, 

and  the  detlnnmicd  haufleur  wluch  she  oteerved  towards 

his  mother  and  several  of  the  elder  women,  their  guests, 

as  if  she  in  vain  tried  to  conquer  a  spirit  that  was  iirimi- 

cal  to  any  thing  like  amalgamation  with  her  present  cir- 

cnmstances.'* 


jam,  and  jelly,,  and  marmalade ;  and  the  trmehers  of 


caraway  seeds  and  sweeties— a  perfect  feast !     It  was  j 
dreadful  how  the  old  woman  got  through  it :  for  the  red- 


and  seeing  lier  put  her  speon  in  her  laa-copattbeeid 
of  the  first  dish  of  tea,  the  roost  high-flown  ef  tbiadini 
put  in  their  spoons  also:  this  was  imitated^ by tiroext 
in  gentiliiyr  and  so  the  whole  ladies,  with  oaeieeori 
gave  in  their  resignation  at  the  end  of  the  firrt  id^Ht. 
withstandioflf  the  earnest  entreatiei  of  Mrs.  Jobuta, 
to  the  manifest  affronting  of  the  grand  lea^n,  ed 
the  diseomfiture  of  the  whe4e  buftinesB.    Ai  for  the  «a, 


elbowed  lassies  that  served  were  so  awkward,  and  the 
liouso  was  80  crowded,  thai  Che  men  said  it  was  like 
nought  but  the  kitchen  of  a  kirk  ale-honse  at  a  te«t  sa- 
craments 

**  But  about  the  urn,  you  see:  the  cock  that  lets  out 
the  water  was  rather  stiff  and  ill  to  turn  ;  and  Mrs. 
Johnston,  being  awkward  at  managing  such  an  engine 

(■'■a  ^m  ^*fla«a  ^  _        ,  • A  L  ,»*■    — ^ -^  — 


some  said  they  had  got  quito  enough  ofsctUingvcte; 
but  in  truth  they  had  a  want  ef  confidence  in  Ibe  on, 
and  a  dread  of  the  new  china,  not  knowmg  ii  mfity 
what  might  happen,  so  Aey  also  baoke  oot  into  ■ 
unanimoue  revolt;  and  aHhougb  sMMetesk* 
of  the  marmalade  and  casJalirAy-sced,  a 


scalded  her  fingers  till  the  tears  came  into  her  eye^  ^so  shut  up  their  fi^wtbe  and  stomachs,  IhtfiwfBwj 


like  a  bh-d  at  the^nluttoiMkam,  the  spirit  wpiUiityU 


ad4ii»« 


which  made  her  try  a  new  plan  o'  't,  rather  than  she 
would  demean  hersdf  to  make  a  complaint  before  the 
company.    Well,  getting  Miss  Mally  Dowart  to  help 
her,  she  shifled  the  tea-pots  beneath  the  cock,  and  every 
one  had  a  hand,  and  the  cvrps  went  round  with  a  sort 
of  hobble ;  for  the  farmer  lads,  not  being  acquainted  with 
high  gentility,  such  as  it  waa  fil  to  enact  before  my 
lady,  handed  the  eatables  and  drinkaMes  with  a  scuffle 
of  awkwardness,  which  made  them  dunt  against  one 
another  and  the  table,  and  smash  a  cup  or  two  of  the 
new  china.    This  nntoward  accident  provoked   Mrsr 
Johnston  to  lift  her  head  and  speak  up  i  and  so  in  the 
confusion  she  forgot  the  tea-urn  and  the  turning  of  the 
cock,  until  the  whole  tea-board  was  in  a  swim  wi* 
scalding  water ;  so  that  the  stream  broke  out  at  the 
handle,  and  ran  into  Mrs.  Clashter's  durant  petticoat. 
|Tho  wife  gave  a  squeal  so  loud  that  ve  might  have 
heard  her  at  Oarloghie  Castle ;  and  the  lads  ran  to  stop 
the  flood,  and  Geordie  Gowdie  turned  over  a  plate  of 
'mutton-ham  and  sauce  on  Mrs.  Whaup*8  silk  ^own,  and 
a  whole  mug  of  bramble-berry  jelly  was  spilt  into  Mally 
;Dowart's  lap;  and  as  Saunders  Wbaup  started  up  to  as- 
sist  bis  wife,  he  trampled  on  the  dog*s  tail,  and  the  beast 
yowled  out  wi*'a  howl  that  might  have  startled  the  very 
[dead,  and  snapped  at  Thomas  Dobbie  with  a  dreadful 
bito.     At  this  the  whole  women  got  up  in  a  consterna- 
tion ;  ye  never  saw  sudi  a  confusion  ;  and  Mr.  Dbbbie, 
•whose  leg  was  bitten,  jamp  up  on  a  chair  wi*  the  fright, 
^nd  tumbled  over ;  and  Jamie  Jaup  started  up  to  kick 
the  dog,  and  swore  and  cursed  wi*  a  brazen  oath,  that 
this  tirrivee  was  the  detk*b  fracaw,  and  worse  to  quell 
than  sn  Irish  riot.* 

**  But  'what  do  yen  tl^ink  was  the  conduct  of  Lady 
^Babby  hi  the  midst  of  this  stramash  7  I  declare  it  was 
quite  unconscionable.  Instead  of  mourning  for  the  mis- 
banter,  or  helping  to  lay  the  din,  she  recovered  her 
good  humour  in  the  moment  of  misfortune ;  and  while 


CHAPTER  XI. 

••WellrWRss Marion,**  I  said,  rnferrupting  my  narrator 
at  thiv  part  of  her  story,  **  that  last  sentence  of  vours  was 
flourisiingly  spoken,  no  doubt ;  and  very  like  a  com- 
position in  a  ftne  printed  book.  But  Vd  rather  ye  would 
not  IFft  your  style  so  high,  and  deal  in  such  rhetorical 
generalities,  but  tell  me  plain  particulars  of  the  why  and 
the  wherefore ;  for  Pin  exceedingly  curious  to  know  how 
BO  high-bred  a  young  lady  got  on  as  hailfellow  with 
fovmer  folky  ai  a  eoun^  doing,  1  really  never  met  wi* 
the  iikeo**'!  in*  amy  novel  that  ever  I  read.** 

»*  Weol,  sir,"  continued  Marion,  "  if  ye  will  have  the 
plain  vulgarity  of  the  ploy,  as  it  must  have  appeared  to 
one  like  Lady  Barbara,  lay  aside  your  own  gentility 
for  a  moment,  while  I  show  yon-  how  an  earl's  daughter 
must  have  viewed  the  coarse  scenes  of  country  life.  In 
the  first  plaee,  her  ladyship  was  just  a  terror  and  a  re- 
straint to  the  whole  company,  from  tho  moment  she  set 
her  head  in  ariiongst  this  gatnering;  for  ne*er  a  bit  could 
she  let  down  her  dignity ; — although  I  confess,  she  oAen 
tried  it  wi*  a  smile  and  a  word  to  the  farmer  lasses.       Uome  danced  wi*'  the  scalding  water,,  and  ethers  shook 


had  any  eflfect  upon  them  to  speak  of;  wMebnyrtti 
high  binge  of  l>rea^^ARd  mountains  of  eheesejpltib. 
stand  as  it  were  in  undiminished  astoniahiaestldW 
the  urn,  as  if  unable,  any  more  than  the  disMaMi 
woman,  to  account  for  this  change  of  tbetioK 

^  The  farmer  himself,  however,  began  toMr^ 
:the  thing,  and,  determining  to  stand  it  mJNgH.t^ 
ed  for  the  big-bellied  bottles  and  graybeeiitf^tf^ 
which,  he  had  a  shrewd  guess,  would  i06obuAt< 
awe  and  overset  the  gentility.     No  sooner,  thct^bii 
ihe  cognise  been  set  cipen  the  fable,  and  (bsfbRiit- 
gun  to  jitigle,^  and  tho  flavour  of  the  faoflaodsreatW^ 
, noses  of  the  women,  than  tlieir  eyes  began  to  gitiii 
and  the  farmer  lads  to  utter  jokes,pasifneelr^s^^ 
ter  had  been  there  to  hear  them.    Then  came  lit 
drinking  of  healths,  and  the  coroplimenttri€s,u^lk, 


**•  As  for  the  folk,  they  alT  put  on  the  genfility  to  imi- 
tate ber ;  and  the  men  wore  afraid  |o  speak ;  and  the 
women  were  ashamed  to  laugli,  for  fear  of  being  vulgar; 
and  so  they  sat  stiff  and  anxious,  just  like  poor  relations 
at  a  will  reading;  and,  whenever  Geordie  Growdie  pass- 
ed a  joke,  or  Jamie  Jaup  pulled  a  faco,  as  country  folks 
will  do  at  a  gathering,  to  make  fun  for  the  lasses,  or 
Willie  Wastle  set  up  a  laugh,  and  showed  his  long  tusks, 
then  Lady  Barbara  would  look  grave,  or  grow  red  in 
the  fooe ;  and  so  this  would  throw  a  damper  of  gentility 
o>r  the  company,  like  a  wet  blanket  to  chill  the  heat 
of  honest  mirth;  for  tlie  wives  would  touch  one  another  *8 
elbows  before  they  spoke,  and  the  very  auld  men  held 
their  tonffues  in  awe  of  her. 

**  But  the  funniest  thing  at  tho  beginning  of  the  night 
was  about  the  tea-um;  for  Jamie  Johnston^  to  please 
Lady  Biibby,  behoved  to  send  all  the  way  to  Edinburgh 
for  a  brass  urn,  to  keep  tho  water  scalding  hot  for  the 
making  of  the  tea»  And  so,,  as  Lady  Barbara  had  af- 
fronted the  old  woman,  by  dressing  ^  like  a  mefebodie,' 
to  the  disrespect  of  her  company,  the  dame  determined 
that  her  proud  daughter-in-law  aheuld  not  have  the 
place  of  hoooor  at  the  bandfleUiiig  of  the  afn^  and  that 


thoir  clothes  from  the  eatables  and  the  grease,  and  the 
[lasses  screamed  louder  than  the  howling  of  the  dog,  she 
took  to  herself  sueh  an  enormous  fit  of  laughter,  that  the 
very  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,,  as  if  the  whole 
had  been  nothing  but  a  sport  and  a  comedy^ 

*•*  And  so  it  did  seem-  a  sport  to  the  he^dles8  of  the 
company  ;  for,  as  soon  as-  the  young  follows  saw  Lady 
Barbara  so  overcome,  they  set  up  a  gi>fl[aw  that  was  like 
the  neighing  of  a  dozen  horses.  This  again  provoked 
the  auld  wifo  to  such  a  degreo,  that,  what  wi*"  the  pain 
o*  her  scalded  fingers,  and  what  wi*  the  affront  o*  the 


wishing  of  happiness  to  the  ne w -married  cooplefH 
though  to  the  guests  this  might  be  a  pletsant  parti 
the  ploy,  to  the  parties  most  concerned  it  imdm 
nothing  but  a  humiliation  and  an  eoibarratss^ 
Some  said,  *Lady  Barbara,  your  health  I'lndoli* 
for  the  higher  geotHity,  said,  'Lady  Johuslos,^ 
health ;  and  I  wish  you  much  jey  e^  yoar  comfig 
marriage,  and  Vm  happy  to  sii  at  yeor  footb;  fif#j 

"  The  cWer  men^  however,  said  littl^-H^nlJ  * 
!her  pKin  Mrs.  Johnston,  and  wished  beralaliai'** 
'her  young  goodman,  and  a  married  woman's  jofjp^ 
new  condition.    This  slie  might  hare  borne,  (bi'^ 
nuinc  good  feeling,  although  it  neverthelenvaf"^ 
against  her  ingrained  aristocrscy ;  bot,wtai«"f'' 
gan  openly  to  class  her  with  her  disliksd  a"****^ 
saying,  •'Young  Mrs.  Johnston, your battr »»♦  * 
Mrs.  Johnston,  mtckle  success  to  younff*'*' 
connection;'  and  some  coarse  proverbrsl'a'*^''"'^ 
as  if  her  ladyship  had  been  nothing  but*  cb^^^'J* 
man,  Barbara*s  pride  oould  stand  it  so  ^f^'^ 
first  flushing  red,  and  Ihen  turning  white  likeiQ*'* 
cake,  and  nest  darting  a  scornful  light  «i^  ^'^ 
and  curling  op  her  nostrils,  she  rose  freoi  b^*^r^ 
ithe  Queen  of  Sheba,  and,  never  waitai|f  fi*  ^^^ 
band*8  arm,  turned  her  t)ack  upon  tbeooopHf' 
sailed  off  to  her  own  chambor.  ^^ 

**  Here  was  a  second  and  severe  misbBBter,**^ 
in  one  night  at  this  unfortunate  drinking  of  tti^ 
Johnston  got  up,  vexed  and  aflWiuted,  tnd  w » 
room,,  to  take  the  pet  out  of  his  lady.    Bst  ^p^  ^ 


tea-urn,  she  tost  her  temper  akegether,  and  fAffod  up 
into  a  pet  of  fly  ting  and  ill  manners,  most  indecorous 
knd  unladylike  in  a  minister's  widow.    This  only  mado 


Lady  Babby  laugh  louder  than  before,  until  poor  Jamie  lasto,  if  net  reseBtmentyoT  the  well-maanimf^^ 
Johnston  grew   red  in  the  fkcc,  and  the  whole  party  :so  that,  by  the  time  he  returned  ^'^^^'^li 


were  put  into  a  farce  and  a  discomposove  that  was  really 
most  ridiculous. 

*•  At  length  Jamos  and  the  old  man  took  up  the  rule 
of  the  handling  ;  and  so  some  order  was  restored.  The 
evil-doing  dog  was  kicked  out  of  the  house  with  many 
opprobrious  names.  Thomas  I>obbie*B  leg  was  inspect- 
ed, and  bandaged  up  wi*  a  diaculuro  pkster,  the  gravy 


too  for  gone  for  this,  being  already  in  tears  of  ij^ 
humiliation  ;  and,  having  bolted  the  door  *  IJJ'J 
to  show  her  spirit,  she  was  deaf  te  bi«  ctw^ 
'would  let  none  of  them  in.  This,  of  coarse,  b«»^ 
hi$  spirit,  according  to  the  usual  P"'***^^!?!^^ 
and  wife— as  her  conduct  now  had  also  roB'^^'gj 

.  ;sA 

I  and  whispcriiigs  with»g^ 
was  received,  he  waa  by  no  means  in  ^}f^.^i0 
with  Barbara,  or  with  the  figure  he  hiiii»lfe«»" 
marriage  handling.  A|(s 

"  •  Dear  me,  Mr.  Johnston,  what's  the  v^^^Zm 
look  sae  blae,*  was  William  Wastle's  toB.J^"^ 
through  hie  teeth. 


observed  the  side  kx>k8 
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k>nie  back  to  uii  as  if  your  nose  had  been  bleeding. 
flas  the  dame  given  you  the  affront,  and  yoa  no  twa 
Donths  married  yet  7  Hoot  man  !  dinna  let  your  chafU^ 
a*  about  it.  If  you  had  been  as  lang  totherM  as  I  have, 
^e  woald  ne*er  fiish  yotir  thumb  about  the  pouting  and 
he  petting  o*  a  young  wife.  She'll  «ome  round  again, 
IS  the  bairn  did  that  sickened  at  its  parritch.  It*s  the 
laturo  o*  the  women  to  take  a  bit  tirrivee  now  and  then, 
[Ost  to  be  petted,  and  made  mickte  oV 

**  There  was  a  gude  deal  o*  idle  talk  among  the  cora- 
pAoy  about  the  lady*8  tantrams  which  old  Johnston  put 
ui  end  U>  by  saying  :  *  The  lady's  but  young,  and  will 
^t  senae,  nae  doubt,  lang  before  she's  your  age.  Come, 
^ds !  gi*o  us  another  bock  o*  the  bottle  to  koep  us  going. 
We  have  something  else  to  do.the  night,  than  clavering 
here  about  family  matXers;*  and  so  he  filled  up  bumpers 
roond  to  his  guests. 

^  *  That^s  right,  gndeman,'*  said  tlie  oJd  woman,  start- 
inz  vpi  <und  now  recovering  her  good  humour.  *  *0d- 
sake,  lads  and  lasses,  what  are  ye  about  ?  sitting  tliore 
es  mim  as  brides  at  a  kirking.  What  did  1  bring  you 
here  fi>r  7  and  what  did  I  clear  this  kitchen  for,  but  to 
«ei  out  the  barn,  where  ye^ll  ha*e  room  for  a  reel  7 
Wliisbt !  dinna*  ye  hear  the  fiddler  already  drawing  the 
hair  o*er  the  thairm.  Come,  lads!  up  and  take  the 
iesees  out.  Here  James  lead  ye  aff  Miss  Mally  Dowart, 
till  Lady  Babby  comes  out  o*  her  stf  nnts.  Come,  Jamie 
^ap,  take  ye  acleek  of  Miss  Jenny  Tupe.  Ye*ll  make 
m.  braw  couple  on  a  fioorbead,  if  ye  dmna  fa*  wi*  the 
capering.  There  now,  lads  and  lamics !  to  the  barn  wi* 
j9,  i)o  ye  think  a  son  o*  mine  shall  ever  take  a  wife 
'w  itboat  a  foot  being  shaken.  The  like  was  never  heard 
o*  in  roy  family.^ 

^  *■  Bravo,  gudewife  f  cried  Saunders  Johnston,  begin- 

jiiog  to  shuMe  a  step  to  the  distant  scrape  of  the  fiddle. 

*  Do*il  a  bit,  but  this  Lady  Babby  has  been  nothing  but  a 

dkaia  and  a  constraint  on  us.*     Herc^  Thomas  Dobbie, 

\abe  je  P^Cfy  Whaup  by  the  arm. 

**•  jolamg  and  jeering  in  this  pleasant  manner,  the 
w/iofo  company  proceeded  in  pairs  towards  the  bam ; 
and,  ae  they  entered,  and  proceeded  in  a  grand  promen- 
ade down  the  floor,  the  fiddler  gave  a  flourish  of  music, 
the  Uke  of  which  bad  never  been  heard  in  the  Fairly 
Uolme ;  and  which  so  tickled  the  hearts  of  the  country 
Jaesea,  that  they  scarcely  could  refrain  from  starting 
the  Highland  fling,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  squaring  and  the  partnerships.  Scarcely  bad 
the  fiddknv,  then,  given  their  pins  another  jerk,  when, 
alriking  ap  *0ff$f^g9e$i*  the  company  set  off  indeed, 
«t  saeh  a  rate  that  the  very  clay  floor  of  the  barn  seem- 
ed to  boh  like  a  ^ingboard   under  the  feet  of  the 


•*  *-  Up  wi*  *t,  lads!*  cried  the  old  woman,  snapping  her 

thumbs  to  the  time  of  the  music,  as  she  saw  how  the 

ooontry  lasses  reeled, and  wheeled,  apd  set,  and  frisked; 

and  ee  they  did.    *^Upwi**t ."'  and  the  young  follows 

capered  like  perfect  mad ;  and  Geordie  Gowdie  shuffled 

wHh  Vis  new  pumps  till  the  i/wy  pebbles  flew  out  of 

the   fibor  ike  ebot,  and  Jamie  Jaup  cut  a  high   St. 

Georgn,  taaght  him  by  the  dancing.raaster  of  Tarbolton, 

and  threw  up  his  leg  till  it  damaged  Um  elbow  of  blind 

TVm  Tryst  the  fiddler,  and  almost  stopped  the  music 

**  Even  James  Johnston  himseP,  married  as  ho  was, 
began  now  to  be  eourted  by  the  women,  because  of  his 
good  looks,  and  so  he  led  off  Miss  Mally  DowaH  down 
a  country  dance,  wP  an  air  aiMi  a  style  that  was  like  a. 
perfect  opera ;  and  now  finding  himself  free  from  the 
restraint  of  Lady  Babby,  and  the  drop  of  brandy  getting 
into  his  head,  he  began  to  Uke  to  the  fun,  as  joviaHy  as 
ever  ho  had  done  at  Gilgowie  fair,  until  he  was  the  mer- 
ricst  chield  in  the  whole  company. 

*•  Meantime  Barbara's  pride  began  to  oool,  as  she 
grew  tired  of  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber.  The 
cheering  screed  of  the  distant  fiddle  came  over  her  ear 
with  an  unconscious  exhilaration ;  the  hearty  shont  of 
deligbtod  laughter  sounded  home  to  her  heart  like  the 
echo  of  a  reproof;  and,  a  sUglit  twinge  of  jealousy  now 
aseisting  the  rising  envy,  she  began  to  wish  to  set  what 
hor  husband  James  and  the  company  were  doing.  Ac 
cordingly,  in  the  yery  height  and  hotness  of  the  hilari. 
tj,  while  the  mirth  and  fun  grew  fiist  and  furious,  she 
stole  out  of  the  house,  and  slipped  in,  by  herself,  at  the 
far  end  of  the  bam. 

**  The  sight  that  now  met  her  observation  by  no  moans 
tended  ultimately  to  restore  her  good  humour,  liowever 
much  it  might  gratify  hor  cnriosity.  Indeed,  the  coup 
d*anl  of  the  whole — ^you  understand  English  Frcnclj — 
was  in  Lady  Barbara^  mind  truly  a  contrast  to  all  she 
had  ever  in  hor  former  l-fe  iocn  of  hi?h  festivity  ;  and 
Allan  the  painter,  or  the  lad  Davio  Wilkic,  might  hae 


done  some  gude  for  themselves,  had  they  been  there  to 
limn  out  the  scene.  A  barn  is  but  a  bald  building  for 
a  set  ballet ;  and  its  unplastcred  walls  and  black  rafters 
overhead  will  scarcely  remind  one  of  the  gilded  panels 
and  carved  oornices  of  an  eart*s  banqueting-halL 
Neither  could  the  halCscore  of  long-wicked  tallow  can- 
dles, that,  in  goggling  sconces  of  shinin|r  tin,  were 
planted  arouud,  and,  obedient  to  every  waft  of  tlie  in- 
truding wind,  swilled  their  grease  plentifully  below  on 
the  coat-necks  of  the  men  and  the  gowns  of  the  women, 
bo  fitly  compared  with  the  crystal  chandeliers  and  wax 
luminati  of  a  London  ball-room.  As  little,  if  I  may  go 
on  with  circumstantials,  could  blind  Thomas  Tryst  the 
fiddler,  and  his  trusty  secundem,  with  his  staff  hung 
from  his  butt<(n-hole,  who  laboured  on  the  catgut  from 
their  liigh  staace  on  a  table  at  the  far  end  of  the  born, 
be  exactly  likened  to  Signior  Crotchicatchi^s  band, 
which  condescends  to  [tertorm  its  high  allegros  at  the 
scientific  cotillions  of  the  oobiUty^  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  was  a  most  amusinff  sight  to  Lady  Babby,  at 
least  for  its  novelty ;  and  though  on  the  tables  round 
the  barn,  the  motley  hobble-show  of  pewter  platters 
with  their  eatable  remains,  the  towering  stoups  and 
black  bottles  filled  with  divers  liquora, — the  brass  and 
iron  candelabra  dispensers  of  grease  and  light, — the 
cheeses  like  the  moon,  and  the  punch-bowls  equal  to  the 
ocean,  the  latter  surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  long-shank- 
ed glasses,  green  and  white,  which,  like  tall  grenadiers, 
stood,  as  it  were,  watching  the  volumes  of  steam  of  the 
*  reeking  water,*  which  rose  from  the  bowls — though,  I 
say,  the  effect,  at  a  distance,  of  all  this,  might  not  be 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  gold  and  silver  idols  of  the 
table,  and  the  high  temples  of  classical  confectionary, 
that,  from  a  dazzling  ground  of  white  drapery,  confuse 
the  eye  of  taste  at  an  aristocratic  banquet;  yet  the 
hearty  enjoyment  which  the  crowd  of  noisy  guests 
seemed  to  derive  from  their  entertainment,  was  enough 
to  provoke  the  envy  as  well  as  the  astonishment  of  any 
truly  patrician  spirit 

**  *  Is  tliat  really  my  bui(band  7*  she  said  to  herself, 
casting  an  eye  of  critical  sobriety  over  tho  hilarious 
scene ;  ^  can  that  actuallv  be  James  Johnston,  for  whom 
I  have  condescended  untd  I  hardly  know  myself^-^lanc- 
iiig  like  a  wild  satyr — in  this  rude  and  uproarious  man- 
ner ;  and  making  such  lover-like  freedom  with  the  coun- 
try lasses  7*  It  was  indeed  he,  and  she  could  hardly 
believe  her  senses ;  but  she  found  she  must  dissemble 
her  thoughts,  for  now  she  began  to  be  noticed  by  the 
company. 

*^  ^  Come  awa\  Lady  Barbara — Ye*re  wdcomo  back!* 
cried  several  voices.  *  Weel,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and 
thought  ye  would  just  come  to  again,  if  ye  were  let  alanc,* 
said  the  old  woman  slily.  *  Come  ben  lady ;  better  late 
than  never !'  shouted  Willie  Wastle.  ^  Hooffh !  ye  dinna 
ken  tho  fun  ye  hae  mis8*d.  *0d8ake  my  lady,  maybe 
ye*ll  lake  a  reA  wi*  us  yeL* 

^  The  stately  gravity  with  which  Barbara  received, 
in  spite  of  her  efforts,  this  boisterous  kindness,  some 
what  chilled  the  gay  freedom  of  the  company ;  and  the 
pleaiHira  of  the  warmth  with  which  James  Jolmston 
look  licr  hand,  was  greatly  damped,  on  her  part,  by  ob- 
serving, from  the  shape  or  his  eye,  that,  like  the  rett,  he 
was,  as  the  gentlefolks  call  it,  a  little ^hjAmj^  or  rather, 
as  we  might  plainly  say,  fuddled^  with  the  evening*s 
liqnor.  Some  ladies  ha^  great  forbearanoe  for  tiieir 
husbands,  when  they  see  them  in  this  state ;  especially 
when  it  makes  them  extraordinary  loving  and  gDod-hu- 
moured,  as  Mr.  Johnston  now  was.  But  whether  it  is 
that  tho  sins  of  a  lord  are  more  bearable  bj  nature  than 
tliose  of  a  farmer,  or  that  the  love  of  a  plebeian  husband 
is  less  valuabfo  than  that  of  a  high  gentleman,  both  of 
which  arc  probably  true,  Barbara  was  by  no  means  in 
s  humour  to  forgive  either  tliis  peccadillo,  or  the  numer- 
ous  other  little  peccadilloes,  ofwhich  it  was  likely  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  to  become  the  occasion. 

•'  •  Yc*re  iust  come  in  time.  Lady  Babby,*  cried  Robin 
Johnston,  of  the  Clayslap,  ^  Wc*re  going  to  have  a  song. 
Here*s  Miss  Pogffy  Tupe,  can  sing  the  *^  Ewe  bug hU, 
Marion,**  a  beautiful  chant  about  the  wearing  o*  the 
sheep ;  or  Thomas  Dobbie  there ;  he  can  give  us  "  Gre> 
^or*s  Ghost,'*  from  end  to  end — it's  very  frightful  and 
interesting.  But  maybe  ye  would  like  better  the  ^  Ko- 
bu'ckston  Wedding,**  as  more  appropriate.  Thomas 
Whoup,  up  ye  wi*  the  **  Kobuckston  Wedding  ;*'  it*s  a 
pleasant  song  made  by  Robin  Tannahill,  the  Paisley 
weaver.     Lady  Babby  will  bo  quite  delighted  wi*  *t.* 

^*  The  whole  company,  I  may  s^  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, except  James  Johnston  Iiims^  and  perhaps  Mrs. 
Clashtcr  the  midwife,  who,  having  been  in  her  time 
housekeeper  to  the  laird  of  Thinkail,  had  most  correct 


notions  of  high  gentility,  and  did  not  altogether  approve 
of  the  weavci*s  son^.  Lady  Barbara,  however,  I  must 
sa^V,  was  rather  inchncd  to  laugh ;  espcchilly  as  Thomas 
\\haup*s  voice  was  of  the  proper  corncraik  order  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  verse,  so  mollifluously  descriptive 
of  tlie  good  cheer  at  the  wedding,— 

•  Wee  Patio  Brydie*8  to  say  the  grace. 
The  body's  aye  ready  at  drodgies  an*  weddings. 
An*  Flunkey  M»Fie,  o*  the  Skiverlon  Place, 
Is  chosen  to  scuttle  the  pies  an*  the  puddings ; 

For  thcre*ll  be  plenty, 

O'  ilka  thing  dainty, 
Baeth  lang-kail,  an*  haggis,  an*  every  tiling  fitting, 

Wi*  higgles  o*  beer 

Our  weosons  to  clear. 
So  de*il  fill  his  ky tc,  that  gaes  clung  frae  the  meeting  ;* 

which  he  really  screamed  ond  shouted  wi*  a  throat  like 
a  peacock ;  she  answered  her  hu8band*s  loud  laugh  at 
the  fe]luw*s  vulgarity,  with  a  black  look  that  was  like  a 
cauld  iron  put  down  your  back  to  stop  tho  bleeding  o* 
your  nose* ;  and  it  did  stop  poor  Johnstoo*s  laugh  as 
Hoon  and  as  effectually. 

**•  However,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  evident 
Ladv  Barbara  did  by  no  means  enjoy  hersd£|  ather  then 
or  during  the  rest  of  tho  evening,  when  the  dancing 
again  came  on.  For  still  she  looked  high  and  grave  at 
the  robustious  fun  of  the  fiirmer  chields ;  and  sometimes 
she  knit  her  brows,  and  spoke  to  her  husband  in  a  way 
that,  some  said,  was  extremely  provoking.  However,  by 
the  time  they  began  to  dance  *  Bab  at  the  bousler,*  that 
desirable  mixture  of  bobbing  and  kissing,  several  of  the 
lads,  having  the  drop  in  tlieir  heads,  swore  they  would 
cither  make  her  descend  from  her  dignity,  and  step 
through  the  reel  to  countenance  them,  like  a  decent  far. 
mcr*s  wife,  or  faith  they  would  offer  her  a  freedom  that 
would  maybe  affront  her. 

**"  Ye  know  the  pleasant  auld  trip  of  '  Bah  at  the  bou$' 
ter*i  where  the  lass  or  lad,  as  they  dance  round  the  ring, 
wi*  the  soil  pillow  in  their  hand  to  kn^  upon  witbiU| 
sings,— 

*  AVha  learned  you  to  dance  7 
Bab  at  the  boustcr,  Bab  at  the  booster— 
Wha  learned  you  to  dance  7 
Bab  at  the  bouster  brawly  f 

as  merry  a  canticle  as  ever  gave  a  Uyth  lass  a  fiiir  op^ 
portunity  of  a  country  salute.  When  the  bolster  came 
to  Miss  Mally  Dowart,  she  donoed  round  wi*  a  pleasant 
smirk,  and  at  last  laid  it  down  at  James  Johnston's  feet, 
wi*  as  mickle  modesty  as  ye  may  suppose.  What  Lady 
Babbv  thought  at  that  instant  is  not  for  me  to  say ;  but 
Mr.  Johnston,  as  behoved  hini  to  do,  put  his  arms  round 
Miss  Mally *s  neck,  and  gave  her  a  smack  upon  the  will- 
ing lips,  that  for  grace  and  unction,  and  urom  such  as 
him,  night  w^  ^  the  envy  of  every  woman  in  the 
room.  This  of  course  called  him  up  next,  when  he 
danced  round  the  ring  Hke  a  Scottish  Adonis,  and  many 
a  sheep*s  eye  was  thrown  under  the  lasses*  curls,  to  see 
which  o*  them  was  likdy  to  get  the  favour  of  his  next 
salute.  Who  be  took  up  1  do  not  recollect ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  dance,  when  the  bolster  came  round  to 
Jamie  Jaup,  of  the  Plash,  there  was  a  wicked  devil  seen 
looking  out  at  the  tail  of  his  eye,  that,  together  with  the 
measure  of  drink  that  he  bad  taken,  seemed  to  promise 
to  the  company  some  ihn  or  mbchicC 

*<  Jamie  shuffled  wi*  his  right  leg  round  the  ring,  and 
down  he  bobs  the  hassock  at  Lady  Barbara*s  feet 
The  whole  room  was  in  a  consternation;  but  Jamie 
Jaup,  none  afimid,  planted  himself  on  his  knees  on  the 
pillovv^fore  the  lady,  and  awaited  the  salute  with  ffal- 
lant  confidence.  Lad^  Barbara  drew  bade  at  the  sight 
of  this  audacity,  as  if  poor  Jannes  Jaup  had  been  a 
frightful  wild  orang,  come  firom  the  woods  to  swallow  her 
up ;  but  Jamie,  noibing  daunted,  threw  his  arms  round 
her  ladyship*s  nock,  uid  niU  ye,  will  ye,  gave  her  a 
smack  of  such  voluptuous  eflbct,  that  it  celled  even  to 
the  ra^rs  of  tho  atdd  bam. 

*  A  common  custom  in  Scotland. 

f  A  dance  which,  in  former  times,  oflen  was  the^nale 
of  a  country  wedding  in  Scotland.  The  groomsman,  or 
one  deputed  by  him,  takes  a  pillow,  or  a  cushion,  and 
dancing  roimd  tlie  room,  the  company  all  scaled,  he 
places  the  cushion  at  a  lady's  feet,  kneels  upon  it,  and 
salutes  her.  He  then  continues  his  round,  tlie  lady  tak- 
ing up  tho  cushion,  and  following  him.  She  in  turn 
throws  it  at  the  (bet  of  some  favoured  youth,  who  per- 
forms the  same  ceremony — and  so  it  is  continued  until 
all  the  company  are  on  the  floor.  They  generally  dis- 
persed immediately  afterwards. 
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**  Thia  audacity  brought  to  a  crisis  and  a  climax  the 
^holc  coDcatenation  of  this  eventful  night.  No  sooner 
had  the  salute  been  thus  rapaciously  put  upon  my  lady, 
Uian  up  she  got  with  tlie  air  of  an  affronted  Lucrctia, 
and,  merely  throwinj^  upon  the  company  and  her  hus- 
band a  look  of  patrician  an^er,  away  she  walked  in  high 
digiMly  from  the  rich  festivities  of  the  bam. 

^  riieftt,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  an  end  to  *  Bab  al 
the  bouster ! '  The  company  now  crowded  round  James 
Johnston  and  his  mother ;  and  what  with  this  second 
afiront  put  upon  tho  company  by  the  lady,  and  what 
with  the  injudicious  impudence  of  Jamie  Jaup,and  what 
with  the  natural  candour  and  confidence  of  stron?  liquor, 
young  Mr.  Johnston  was  by  no  means  considered  a  well* 
used  man. 

*^  In  short,  it  was  unanimously  concluded,  that  Lady 
Johnston  had  not  behaved  at  all  as  she  ought;  and  if  any 
bo<ly  could  have  collected  the  wise  sayings  and  sensible 
advices  that  were  uttered  upon  the  occasion,  thicsc  would, 
no  doubt^^  found  of  great  and  lasting  value  to  the  mar. 
nod  worM.  But,  amidst  all  this  wisdom  and  shrewd 
argument,  it  was  quite  evident  that  tlic  night  wos  now  at 
an  end,  that  this  long-expected  doing  was  quite  over. 
So  with  many  kind  gcwd  nights  and  h^rty  good  wishes, 
among  the  farmer  people,  the  bam  was  soon  after  dear 
od,  and  a  JinaH  woa  put  to  this  remarkable  drinking 
of  too. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

**  Tho  nu>ming  aOer  the  doing  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one  at  tho  Fairly  Holm ;  for,  besides  the  lassi- 
tude of  spirits,  and  racked  appearance  of  every  thixig, 
that  immediately  follows  a  festivity  among  high  or  low, 
there  had  feelings  been  developed  on  the  previous  night, 
and  inferences  becfan  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  future,  which 
would  not  bear  toinking  of,  and  which  filled  all  parties 
with  doubt,  if  not  alarm. 

**  The  spencc,  which  had  been  used  as  a  store-room  for 
the  provender  of  the  ploy,  and  the  parlour,  which  had 
lately  been  fitted  up  with  yellow  chintz  curtains,  not  be- 
ing yet  in  order,  after  the  removals  of  the  barn,  the  old 
woman  had  ventured  to  have  tho  breakfiuit  laid  in  the 
kitchen,  according  to  tho  use  and  wont  of  tho  family  be- 
fore Lady  Babby  came  into  it  Her  ladyship,  however, 
did  not  mako  her  appearance ;  and  when,  upon  Mrs. 
Johnston*s  going  to  fetch  her,  she  camo  fortli,  and  saw 
the  old  man  and  woman  seated  thus  undignifiedly  in  Uic 
great  kitchen,  in  view  of  the  bare-legged  servant  maids, 
and  partaking  with  their  fingers  a  good  dish  of  salt  her 
rings  and  oaten  bread,  as  a  relish  to  their  tea,  her  tender 
feelings  were  so  shocked  and  affronted  that  she  scorned 
almost  ready  to  faint  at  the  sight.  To  some  words  of 
apologetic  consolation  whispered  by  her  husband,  she 
only  replied  by  a  look  of  lofty  astonishment,  while  a  curl 
of  conscious  nobility  rose  upon  her  lip,  and  a  flush  of 
aristocratic  shame  mantled  up  to  her  eyes.  '  Do  you 
mean  me  to  sit  here  among  tho  common  servants  V  she 
said,  witli  some  haughtiness ;  *  I  will  breakfast  only  in 
my  own  bed-room.' 

**  The  old  man  sat  back  in  his  great  arm-chair  when 
he  heard  this,  and  fixed,  for  a  moment  his  keen  gray  eye 
on  her.  *  Sit  down.  Lady  Barbara,*  he  said,  afler  a  little ; 
♦  sit  down  here  by  me — I  have  somewliat  to  say  to  you.* 

"  Her  proud  glanco  lowered  before  the  firm  look  c^the 
old  man.  She  turned  round  towards  her  husband :  but, 
witli  all  James's  love,  she  saw  his  brow  knit  into  a  man- 
ly sternness,  before  which  a  woman  must  always  quail. 
Taking  up  a  wooden-seated  cliair,  and  making  it  ring 
angrily  upon  the  stone  floor,  4is  he  set  it  for  her,  iie 
waved  his  hand  authoritatively,  and  motioned  tier  to  be 
seated.  ^ 

**  *  Young  lady,'  said  the  old  man '  firmly,  when  the 
Berrants  wero  gone,  *  what  I  have  observed  of  you  last 
night,  and  this  morning,  convinces  me  that  all  I  feared 
concerning  you  is  likely  to  come  too  true.  You  ha\'e 
brought  yourself,  lady,  mto  a  most  trying  predicament ; 
most  trying  to  one  ofyoxtr  temper,  and  of  your  high  up- 
bringing, as  weU  as  to  the  fiiroily  you  have  oome  amongst 
But  remember,  tlio  act  was  your  own ;  and,  if  you  can- 
not lay  down  your  mind  better  to  tlie  circumstances  you 
have  chosen,  and  to  tho  habits  and  company  of  a  decent 
farmer's  wife,  as  yoa  now  arc ;  and  expect  nothing  in 
service  or  occupation  but  what  belongs  to  that  plain  sta- 
tion, you  will  find  that  you  have  sown  a  seed  of  sorrow 
that  win  boar  bitter  fruit  to  yourself,  and  bring  endless 
trouble  to  me  and  mine.' 

»*  *  Trouble  ! '  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  striking  in 
witli  her  soomful  toss  of  the  head,  *  Hech,  it'll  bring  nae 
trouble  to  me  I  let  it  trouble  wha  likes.  Before  daughter. 
in-Uw,  or  son-in-law,  sliall  bring  tcaith  or  scorn  on  my 


house,  ril  ken  what  it's  for.  And,  if  Jamie  there  likes 
to  mak  himsel'  a  snivel  and  a  snool  afore  his  friends,  to 
a  washy-faced  lady,  be  wha  she  likes,  and  darcna'  speak 
to  her  a  boon  his  breath,  at  a  decent  handling,  troth  it's 
ne'er  be  me !  or  I'll  ken  better  what  1  do  it  for,  as  I  said 
afore." 

"♦Whisht!  whisht  I  mother!  That  is  fast  speaking,' 
said  James,  colouring  for  his  mother's  freedom. 

**  •  Hold  your  tongue,  gudewife,'  said  .the  farmer  him- 
self, with  a  voice  of  autlK)rity ;  *  you  never  know  how  to 
speak  in  reason.' 

*♦  *  Reason !  Troth,  ye'se  no  stop  my  moutH  wi'  jour 
reason  P  cried  the  undaimtod  dame.  *  As  if  I  didna' 
ken  common  'havens  7  There's  my  lady  daughter-in- 
law,  wi'  her  high  crockets,  sitting  looking  so  cross  at  me, 
and  hasna*  brought  hame  to  her  young  gudeman  as 
micklc  tocher  as  a  pair  of  lint  slicets  for  her  a  in  bed — 
and  me  to  bo  sneered  at  and  jeered  at,  that  was  a  minis- 
ter's wife,  and  nae  runowa'  ill-doer  without  plaek  or 
)x;uny,  but  high  airs  ond  toom  gentility  !  Na !  I  wtU 
speak  up,'  she  cried  out,  recollecting  on  the  instant  a 
smothere<l  difference  of  some  days  before :  •  afore  my 
daughter-in-law  snorts  and  snifters  at  me  and  mine,  she 
ought  to  briug  something  at  least  frae  her  father's 
castle.' 

**  The  large  dark  eyes  of  Lady  Barbara  seemed  to  swell 
in  her  head,  as  she  fixed  tliem  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment on  tho  old  woman ;  but  she  seemed  paralysed  at 
tho  moment  by  scorn  or  surprise,  and  could  at  first  not 
utter  a  word.  The  old  man  was  about  to  interpose,  and 
James  had  seized  Barbara  by  the  waist  as  she  rose,  in- 
tending to  drag  her  fh)m  his  enraged  mother,  when  the 
young  wife,  mustering  all  her  spirit  of  scorn  and  pride, 
exclaimed  with  energy, — 

"  *  Now^  good  woman,  my  eyes  ore  fully  opened  to 
what  I  could  not  have  believed  was  in  human  nature. 
A'ow  I  tmdcrstand  your  true  motives  for  oil  the  orts  that 
you  used,  when  my  mind  was  imboppy,  to  entrap  me 
into  circumstances,  for  which,  I  own,  I  fWcl  myself  very 
unfitted.  James!  husband  !  Take  me  awoy  out  of  this 
house.  With  you  I  will  bear  poverty  and  the  labour  of 
my  condition,  but  do  not  you  reproach  me  with  my  fa- 
tiler's  anger,  and  my  own  disowned  destitution.  Father- 
in-law,  James,  my  dear  James,  spare,  oh!  spare  this 
burning  pride  of  birth  that  I  fbol — I  feel— chokes  the 
feelings  of  my  bospit)." 

••  The  scene  for  a  few  moments  was  now  dreadful. 
*Wife!'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  *  sinful,  mistaken  wo- 
man, Lady  Barbara  is  right,  and  you  have  let  out  senti- 
ments at  this  moment  Siat  bring  a  disgrnco  upon  hu- 
manity and  upon  us  all.  But  /  wUl  protect  this  unhappy 
young  lady ;  I  and  my  son  will  see  her  treated  with  re- 
spect ;  and,  if  you  ever  utter  towards  her  a  word  of  re- 
proach, on  this  subject,  I  will  put  upon  you  a  punish- 
ment that  you  little  dream  of.' 

**  Barbara  was  now  sobbing  out  bitter  tears,  and,  before 
tlic  whole  scene  was  ended,  it  was  agr^d  that  another 
farm  should  instantly  be  taken,  that  James  iTnd  she  might 
live  entirely  by  tbcmseh-os.  For  tho  means  to  do  this  in 
an  cffcctuaJ  manner,  I^dy  Barbara  offered  to  forego  ber 
prido  of  nature,  and  to  go  to  tho  castle  and  humble  her. 
self  at  her  father's  feet 

"  To  this  proposal,  however,  neither  James  nor  his 
father  would  for  a  moment  listen,  and,  aficr  much  nego- 
tiation and  many  delays,  and  several  months'  further  dis- 
agreement  with  her  disappointed  mother-in-law.  Lady 
Barbara,  now  in  weakly  health,  and  near  her  time  of 
humhlo  childbed,  set  off  one  blowy  morning  m  autunm, 
seated  beside  her  husband  in  a  decent  market  vehicle,  to 
take  possession  of  their  new  farm  of  Green  Braes. 

^  1  have  shortened  nnich  this  latter  part  of  my  story,  in 
order  to  hasten  to  a  new  epoch  in  Lady  Barbara's  his- 
tory." 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

**  Alas !  and  is  this  what  I  have  to  call  my  own  house 
at  last?"  said  I^ady  Barliara,  as  she  surveyed  the  white- 
washed  walls  and  low  roofs  inside  the  plain  fiirm-house 
that  was  now  to  be  her  dwelling  :  **  and  is  tliis  the  mean 
chamber  where  I  am  to  sleep?  and  this  the  nursery 
for  ray  humble  offspring  ?  Alas !  I  find  now  that  I  have 
less  strength  than  I  once  imagined.' 

**  Green  Braes  was  in  trutli  a  bare  and  bald  place ;  and 
a  cold  blast  from  tlie  east  came  up  from  the  hauglis  of 
Ruar  Water ;  and  tlie  whole  plenishing  that  Johnston's 
father  enabled  him  to  put  into  it,  with  all  the  little  dc- 
ceptioMs  of  would-bc  gentility,  could  not  make  it  to  show 
much  for  citJior  pride  or  comfort :  and,  as  to  prosperity, 
a  new  farm  makes  a  hard  battle,  and  an  empty  house  is 
ill  to  fill  out  of  a  light  purse ;  and,  though  James  was 


most  industrious,  and  worked  with  his  own  kaiuW  like  a 
very  slave, yet  Barbara,  being  unused  to  Scottish  econoaiT 
as  well  as  to  country  work,  was  neither  to  be  calH  bu! 
py  in  her  altered  condition,  nor  was  ithe  at  all  to  be 
deemed  a  thrifty  or  a  purpose-like  (aroier'i  wife.  Tim 
things  went  on  rather  heavily,  and  the  poor  hdr  ii^ 
Johnston  sat  down  at  noon  to  their  coonely^ookcd 
meal,  and  oflcn  looked  things  in  each  other'a  faces  tbt 
would  not  well  bear  expression  in  words. 

**  But  the  worst  thing  to  Lady  Babby  was  the  expect 
ed  *  downly ing,'  and  tlie  little  anxieties  c^tbe  babj.do(W 
and  the  conirorts,  and  tlie  rending  for  thcho«di(;ai 
the  gossip  of  the  gossips,  and  the  spying  of  the  una 
about  a   poor  man's  house,  and  tlie  annovaoccs  of  ikt 
congratulations  when  all  was  over,  and  toe  maitii^iM 
ft  cetftatt  of  a  fai  ming  *  accouchcmrnt'  As  she  bj  iote 
and  solitary  in  her  inlying  bed,  her  weak  heart  ymiu 
for  many  of  tho  comforts  which  the  pampered  knnff 
enjoyed  at  her  father's  castle,  and  recollected  oU  ki)\ 
and  youthful  hopes  ;  and  considered  that  facte  ihekj,i 
poor  man's  wife,  without  even  a  poor  woauui^s  tauk. 
tion,— -for  no  mother  came  to  see  her  with  a  bmM 
affection,  and  no  helping  sister  sat  by  her  bedside  fo pn 
her  a  drink  when  her  mouth  was  parched, or  to  dot 
kind  torn  for  her  or  her  baby, — the  weakness  of  Bitac 
sank  her  proud  spirit,  and  tho  regrets  of  repeiUM 
melted  her  heart,  until  solitary  tears,  bitter  and  bofeiea, 
gave  a  temporary  relief  to  her  inward  dcspondencj. 

**  Months  and  seasons  passed  away  after  this,  and  m 
notice  was  ever  taken  of  James  and  hb  fanfly  bj  tiv 
haughty  inmates  of  the  castle.  The  earl,  however,  act 
met  his  fatlier  in  the  fields,  and,  with  some  stnsfieR. 
marks  and  half  reproaches,  such  as  great  dksi  will  oair 
upon  poor  men's  affairs,  made  offer,  as  a  ooadenoli^ 
boon,  of  a  farm  to  James  Johnston  in  onotber  partg^di 
country. 

"  Wiien  tho  old  man  hoard  the  earl's  speee^a/ar 
sidered  tho  interior  drift  of  the  proposal,  bMlrj 
manliness  rose  within  him,  and  be  rojecCed  tbeAivIk 
a  proud  spirit    He  said,  that  if  the  earl  chose  li^m 
his  own  child,  because  ber  nature  wooM  oot  ktik  it 
once  into  the  ways  of  the  groat ;  as  she  bad  tbowiks- 
self  in  her  passion  upon  his  &inily,  it  should  bc«W 
said  that  the  Johnstons  of  Fairly  thoaght  of  isadi  ai 
mailins,  tocliers  or  titles,  in  doing  a  ri^teoaoesivki 
the  heart  spoke  its  will ;  but  as  lang,*  io  added, 'silky 
had  a  rig  of  land,  or  a  plaek  of  silver.  Lady  Babby  sinil 
be  held  independent  as  a  poor  man's  wife.' 

**  When  my  lord  heard  this,  he  was  cut  to  tfae  kift; 
for  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  great  gentry  to  beoatdai 
in  virtue  by  a  peasant  man,  and  so  a  sore  stragfletaok 
l^acc  between  tho  father's  affection  and  the  earTs  frk' 
and  the  two  old  men  wrangled  with  each  other,  aad  til 
ed  touching  and  bitter  tilings ;  and  spoke  of  each  otkr') 
failings  and  each  other's  reelings,  and  what  bad  ka 
wrong  done,  and  what  could  not  be  tutdoae,  aatil  tkf 
wept  like  bairns,  although  the  one  was  a  k>id,onriii 
mutual  regrets  of  disappointed  parents. 

*«  But  the  auld  eari  found  he  had  the  w«nito'it;ai< 
his  lieart  mehing  deeply  at  the  thoughts  of  his  diif^> 
and  in  admiration  of  the  disinlercstedness  of  ^^ 
and  his  son,  bo  at  last  took  out  his  pocketM'^'^ 
fered  a  bunch  of  bank  notes  to  the  astoaisW^""^ 

•*  •  What  am  I  to  do  with  these,  my  I«*'*'^Jr; 
*  suppose  I  should  take  them.  Do  you  nKiB^"''f 
as  a  fither's  present  in  returning  kindness,  to  ks^** 
ter  and  her  baby  7' 

•♦  No,  Robert  Johnston,  no !'  said  the  earl,  *«*  *T 
of  much  emotion ;  for  lie  remembered  the  V^J^^^ 
of  his  own  lady :  •  I  ean  have  no  commuaicatwi  »* 
my  ruined  daughter ;  but  I  give  it  to  your  soo,  lo  p* 
ish  tho  mailing  of  Cauldknows,  on  condition  thai  ktf* 
liis  wife  instantly  remove  thither.*  ,^ 

•*  *  As  a  bribe  to  get  your  disowned  bairn  orf* 
way  of  affronting  your  lordship's  pride  1   Not  ^ 
lord,'  said  tlie  farmer,  firmly,  »I  am  a  fiitlicr  s#iw^. 
you  ;  and  while  you  continue  thus  to  resist  the  csi* 
nature,  my  son  has  incurred  a  greater  misfortuBC  •• 
nectiog  himself  with  your  famuy,  than  even  }(^^^ 
ter  bos  in  coming  into  mine.    But  it  is  truly  a  ij*^ 
nesB  this,  after  all'  he  continued,  •  since  your  WW 

will  not  relent  of  your  unnatural  cruelty:  |  •"ttJ' 


hearted  mj^self  about  tliis  nnfiirtunate  "'■"*J*L\Jl 
difference  is,  that  you  have  power  of  the  ^J/  lui  i 
have  not;  and  permit  me  to  tell  your  ^^"^^j^ 
your  common  sense  docsna  get  the  better  ®^*J^|^ 
pride,  to  take  a  lesson  firom  the  changing  »°J^^^', 
fortune  of  life,  and  place  my  son,  ibr^  y^^^ 
sake, 
happy 
and  my 
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thai  their  own  folly  and  tho  world's  hard-heartcdness 
has  put  upon  them.* 

^  The  two  oM  men  parted  with  a  cooled  and  donbtflil 
cordiality ;  yet,  the  earl  havinjr  many  yearnings  towards 
his  child,  a  great  consultation  was  soon  allcr  held  on  the 
business,  in  the  moat  private  apartment  of  Carlogliie 
CiisUe,  But,  to  make  a  philosophy  of  tho  matter, — ^wnerc 
the  reasonmg  is  weakly,  and  the  narrow  mind  apt  to  Iw 
•wayed  by  mean  considerations  of  small  vanity,  pride 
and  its  subsidiaries  prove  an  overmatch  for  the  dearest 
feelings  of  natare  that  have  been  planted  in  our  hearts 
to  help  out  the  circum8crit)ed  sum  of  human  happiness. 
I  **  And  so,  a  new  prospect  having  lately  opened  out  for 
.  Uie  carTs  next  daughter,  all  the  ladies  cried  out  with  one 
.  accord  against  their  father^s  *  weak'  proposition  in  favour 
of  their  erring  sister ;  and  when  tlie  old  l«ird  talked,  \\  ith 
emotion,  of  poor  Babby's  humble  condition,  and  the  pro- 
,  bable  ultimatum  of  some  premature  decline,  and  of  tlie 
breaking  of  hearts,  perlmps  to  a  lowly  grave,  the  count- 
ers replied,  in  a  tone  like  the  iron  tongue  of  a  metal  bt'll, 
that  it  were  better  hearts  break  than  families  be  degraded ; 
and  that  sucli  a  consummation  was  but  the  natural  and 
inevitable  course  of  things. 

**■  Meantime,  affiurs  did  not  go  on  with  much  cxhilara- 
liaa,  at  the  lonely  and  comfortless  (arm  of  Green  Braes. 
There  is  a  principle  in  human  nature,  especially  during 
youth,  that  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice,  but  merely  unde- 
fined paasioo,  whi<^  is  extremely  apt  to  turn  into  either, 
according  as  circumstances  sliall  happen  to  sway  it,  or 
call  it  fc^.    This  principle  applied  well,  at  this  time, 
aiJvi  oAer,  both  to  James  Johnston  and  his  wile ;  and  tl>e 
struggle  c€  their  circumstances,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  disappointments,  at  times  quite  soured  their  tcTn- 
pers,  or  corroded  their  feelings.    They  now  occasionally 
(as  married   people  will  do  in  moments  of  irritation) 
dropped  expressions  to  each  other,  and  allowed  looks  to 
pas*  Iwtween  them,  which,  though  consisting  well  enoiinrh, 
as  we  know,  with  a  solid  under-stratum  of  wedded  af- 
fbction,  were  Mable  to  be  treasured  np  in  the  rankling 
mind,  as  iadibitable  evidences  of  a  begun  alienation.    At 
aJ/  ewenU^  they  may  talk  of  love  as  they  please,  but  it  re- 
quires stronger  affections  than  the  world  generally  wit- 
nesses, to  stand  out  long  against  the  carking  cares  and 
hcart-eating  privations  of  otwcnre  poverty ;  particularly 
to  the  proud  spirit  and  luxurious  habits  of  such  as  J«ady 
Harbara ;  and  it  required  more  self-command  than  John- 
irton  was  master  of,  to  resist  the  tendencies  to  dtscontcnt 
at  his  peculiar  situation,  labouring  hopelessly  and  inef- 
fectually to  supply  one  tenth  of  me  wants  and  gratify 
the  pre8sin|r  desires  of  a  bom  lady. 

**  Accordm^y,  if,  on  a  market  day,  on  meeting  his 

farmer  acquamtances,  he  made  up  for  the  reserved  rqcIu- 

•ion  of  his  country  home,  by  stealing  a  moment's  eitjoy- 

nient  of  town  sociality,  it  was  nothing  more  than  was  to 

be  expected ;  and  if  Lady  Babby,  at  tmies,  looking  from 

out  her  dull  window  at  Green  Braes,  sighed  sadly  at  the 

equipages  that  she  saw  passing  on  the  distant  road,  it 

was  only  what  belonged  to  her  time  of  life,  and  to  the 

patu&l  circumstantials  of  her  unnatural  condition.  Then, 

every  day,  when  she  rose,  tlie  first  object  tlint  she  could 

not  avoid  seeing  was  tho  wide-waving  woods  and  noble 

imrkM  of  old  Corloghie ;  while  the  peaked  turrets  of  her 

Other's  eastk  interrupted,  with  picturesque  effect  and 

fftately  feudality,  the  warm  and  gloaming  rays  of  the 

dieorfol  morning. 

^  *  Whilk  is  Uie  nearest  way  to  the  aold  castle  ayont, 
f  udewife  ?*  said  a  travelling  man  one  day,  who  came 
knocking  at  Lady  Barbara's  door,  with  country  famili- 
arity.  **Thae  gentle  places  hae  sao  many  turnings  and 
twinings,  tliat  I've  gacn  round  it  and  romid  it  tlicitc  twa 
boors,  an*  tho  de'il  a  bit  I  ever  get  the  nearer  to*t. 

**  Ijady  Barbara  came  to  the  door  witli  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  and  humbly  pointed  tho  way  to  the  man.  *  But 
what  is  that, friend,  you  have  got  in  your  cart?*  she  said, 
making  an  enquiry  in  lier  turn,  surprised  at  what  she 

**  *  Go !  what  should  it  be,*  said  the  carter,  *  but  some 
gnndeur  that'll  be  wanted  at  the  great  wedding !  * 

•*  •  What  wedding,  honest  man  V 

^  *  Gudc  keep  us !  arc  ye  a  neighbour  woman  in  this 
loaning,  and  hasna  Iiearci  o*  the  grand  wedding  that*s 
soon  to  be  at  my  lord's  castle.  Isna  Lady  Marv,  the 
sister  of  the  poor  misguided  creature  that  ran  off  with 
the  farmer,  and  was  disowned  to  lie  sure,  to  be  married 
in  a  week  to  tho  Marquis  o' Brechin.  Tho  whole  country 
is  ringing  wi*  the  news,  and  sic  a  preparation  never  was 
■con.  New  coaches,  as  big  as  a  kirk,  and  now  dresses 
to  a  score  of  flunkies,  wi*  gold  and  sU\'er  lace  and  red 
scarlet,  an*  stripes  on*  strapplcs  like  the  king's  beefeaters 
in  Lnnnon,  fbrbye  cocked  hats  as  braid  and  b1own-iip  as 
the  auld  cruisy  o*  the  Marquis  o^  Granby  on  Jamio  Tap- 


plc*8  sign,  and  white  wigs  to  tho  rascals,  like  as  many 
E^nglish  bishops,  an'  a  cavalry  o*  horses  to  draw  the 
coaches,  as  many  as  would  furnish  out  a  regiment  o* 
dragoons,  an'  rivers  o'  red  wine  for  the  lords  to  drink, 
aud  oceans  o*  beer,  and  strong  swats,  an*  fiddlers  to 
play  up  in  the  banqueting  ha',  an'  bonfires  to  be  brunt  on 
a'  the  heights  around ! — pic  a  preparation  and  sic  a  fizz 
has  never  been  seen  in  the  holms  of  Fairly. 

**  *And  mat\y  nobility  to  attend,  honest  friend?'  said 
Barbara  humbly,  glad  to  hiterrupt  the  tedious  garrulity 
of  the  speaker. 

**  *  Nobility  !  mintress,*  said  the  man,  astonished  at 
Jier  question ;  *  what  slKiuld  the  like  o*  you  or  I  ken  about 
nobility  ?  I'ho  whole  liouse  of  lords,  as  I  hear  tell,  will 
be  there !— dukes  and  earls,  and  great  squircp,  and  fo- 
reign  counts  wi*  long  names— and  a  band  o*  music  that 
canna'  speak  English — an'  flogs  flying  frae  every  tower 
on  the  castle ;  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  guns  firing, 
an*  sic  a  blowing  and  blasting,  o'  brdath'an*  cannon,  it'tt 
wortli  a  red  guinea  fbr  tlie  like  o'  you  to  hear  and  see  it 
at  a  mile  distance ' ' 


aggravated  all  that  was  brewing  in  tlnjir  minds,  and 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  several  events  of  their  fate.  Since 
the  marriage  of  her  sister,  whenever  Lady  Barbara  came 
out  from  her  door,  to  feed  her  poultry,  or  look  af^er  her 
cows,  she  encountered  tJje  gaze  of  some  lurking  lounger, 
who,  attracted  by  tho  babbling  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, Watched  eagerly  to  get  a  look  of  tlio  noble  and  dis. 
owned  faimcr's  wife.  Tlio  numbers  tlius  atlroctccHo  the 
mailing  of  Green  Braes  were  remarkable  for  so  eecludcd 
a  part  of  the  country.  Horses,  with  fine  trappings,  were 
seen  in  waiting  within  a  few  fields  of  the  houir,  while 
tlieir  owners  lingered,  and  watched,  to  gratify  their  curi- 
osity ;  and  even  eorriuges  stopped  at  ti»e  loot  of  the  lane, 
and  fine  dressed  madams,  talking  many  giggling  re- 
marks, strolled  round  tJie  farm  to  get  a  sif;htof  tho  lady. 
Next,  tiie  officers  of  a  regiuicnt  quartered  in  tlie  nearest 
town  made  stolen  parties,  and  got  up  secret  adventures, 
to  get  a  view  or  speech  of  her ;  and  it  was  even  said  that 


their  colonel  had  sworn  a  loud  oath  ono  night,  amidst  the 
drunken  diifsipotioos  of  the  mess  room,  that  if  money,  or 
art,  or  love  could  accomplish  it,  he  would  try- his  powers, 

**  *  That's  great  news,  indeed  !*  said  poor  Barbara  witli  |  and  gain  some  ic/a(  by  an  aflair  with  this  high-born 
a  sigh  ;  *  and  here  am  I  that  learns  nothing  :  but  hear  fiirmer'n  wile, 
you  aught,  friend,  of  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  7* 

** '  Hear  I  7'  said  the  talkative  man,  *if  I  didna',  I  would 
be  as  deaf  as  John  Stob's  lead  ofligy.  My  wife  'II  no  lot 
mo  sleep  at  night  fbr  deaviiig  me  wi'  't.  Flanners  lace, 
and  Holland  lawn,  Smyrna  silk,  an'  Pampadoo  satin,  In- 
dian pearls,  and  Golconda  diamonds,  bleezing  on  their 
breasts,  or  skiukling  in  their  hair — it's  no  fbr  me  to 
talk  o'  what's  aboon  my  comprehension,  for  the  grandour 
and  the  bravery  is  perwctly  unspeakable.  But  gudc-day, 
honest  woman ;  it  '11  be  a  high  favour  for  a  puir  body 
like  you  to  get  a  moment's  glimpse  o'  such  a  gallant 
company.' 

^  I^s  of  no  use  of  talking  high  didactics,"  continued 
my  narrator  of  this  tale  ;  **  for  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  look  on  and  witness,  firom  the  lowly  stool  of  obscurity, 
the  acclamations  of  triumph  bestow^  upon  one's  splen- 
did neighbour,  witliout  a  painful  twinge  of  the  bitterness 
of  humiliation.  Her  plain-looking  sister  to  enjoy  all  this ! 
while  Barbara,  tho  handsomest  oi  the  family,  was  linger- 
ing away  her  liic  among  carking  cares  and  constant  la- 
bour, in  the  dirt  and  dulncss  of  despised  and  avoided 
poverty !  The  more  she  meditated  opon^itj^e  worse  she 
grew  in  her  mind,  until  tho  thougffitjialmost  turned  her 
distracted.  *     * 

••  But  even  the  thought,  Ihat/^as  so  intolerable,  was 
hardly  so  fed  as  the  thing  it^If  when  it  came  ;  partieu- 
larlj  from  tllb  unexpected  torment  of  remark  with  which 
it  was  accompanied.  Men  delight  to  exalt  the  exalted, 
and  to  depress  the  lowly ;  and  even  draw  upon  their  fan- 
cies, to  add  to  the  natural  exaggerations  of  triumph  or  of 
misery.  While  the  marriage  and  its  festivities  were  in 
full  eetttt,  officious  neighbours  dropped  in  to  Green  Braes 
to  talk  of  it ,  and  spying  gossips  offered  their  imperti- 
nent condoliiifs,  until  Barbara  was  almost  driven  from 
her  poor  dulling ;  and,  annoyed  by  her  evident  vexation, 
and  harassed  by  his  own  thoughts,  James  Johnston  ffed 
to  the  nearest  town,  and  came  home  to  his  sighing  wife 
late  at  night,  his  gloomy  feelings  deepened  and  exasper- 
ated by  the  dangerous  excitement  of  dissipation. 


CHAFrER  XIV. 

*  The  marriage  of  Lady  Mary  of  Carloghie,  from  the 
number  of  gentles  it  brought  to  attend  it,  was  followed 
by  consequences  to  her  disowned  sister,  Barbara,  that 
never  could  have  been  foreseen  by  any  party.  For, 
amidst  all  tho  festivities  of  tlie  high  bridal,  tlicrc  crept 
about,  among  the  lordly  gnests,  a  suppressed  whisper  of 
the  extraordinary  talc,  that  the  yovrngcet  and  handsomest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Carloghie,  disowned  by  her  fami- 
ly for  an  unequal  match,  Tvas  living  within  a  few  miles 
of  her  father's  castle,  the  laborious  wife  of  a  common 
farmer.  Such  a  piece  of  real  romance,  octually  transacted 
and  existing  so  near  them,  possessed  more  interest  fbr 
the  high  gentles  that  attended  the  wedding,  than  all  tho 
formal  fbstivitlcs  of  my  lord's  castle 

**  To  such  as  they,  indeed,  all  the  show  and  tho  feasting 
had  little  novelty,  and  afforded  but  a  trite  and  common- 
place pleasure ;  while  the  oondition  of  a  spirited  and 
fine-looking  lady,  known,  in  fact,  to  many  of  them,  living 
thus  under  the  ban  of  her  own  family,  and  conducting 
herself  virtuously  in  circumstances  so  uncongenial,  be- 
came the  themo  of  frequent  and  interesting  conversation, 
and  tlic  subject  of  eager  and  mysterious  enquiry. 

**  Out  of  this  circumstance,  and  tlic  curiosity  it  event- 
ually excited  concerning  her,  among  all  who  travelled  to 
this  part  of  the  country,  grew  a  species  of  annoyance  to 
BarlMra  and  her  husband  :  and  a  series  of  incidents,  that 


Even  her  own  family  began  to  partake  of  the  pro- 
vailing  curiosity  ;  and  though  her  mother,  the  countess, 
would  not  hear  of  visiting  her,  I  persuaded  her  sister. 
Lady  Frances,  to  occompany  me  one  day  to  the  farm  of 
Green  Braes.  Wo  led  the  carriage  about  a  mile  from  the 
spot ;  and,  tliough  dctcrmioed  not  to  enter  under  her 
roof,  away  we  set  off,  to  try  if  wo  could  soe  her  unob- 
served. 

"  It  was  han'cst  time,  and  tho  fields  were  gay  with 
reapers,  and  rich  with  shocks  of  new  cut  corn.  We  drew 
near  to  the  house,  and  watched  about.  Presently  a  young 
woman  issued  from  the  back-door,  followed  by  a  litt& 
girl  carrying  a  large  wooden  pitcher.  *Can  that  be,' 
said  I,  *  tho  walk  of  a  common  pees&nt  lass  7  fbr,  who- 
ever she  is,  she  stepi*  out  with  tlic  grace  and  eapc  of  a 
queen  :'  and  yet  the  female's  apren  was  up,  appearing 
filled  with  something  bulky,  and  in  her  leil  hand  sho 
bore  also  a  small  vessel.  We  observed  further,  and 
looked  on  with  astonisthment :  it  was  Lady  Barbara  her- 
self, carrying  to  the  field  the  reaper's  dinner.* 

^  Though  fVeokled  witli  the  sun,  and  having  a  care- 
worn look,  she  was  healthy,  and  handsomer  than  ever  I 
had  seen  her ;  and,  though  engaged  in  this  humble  and 
almost  menial  service,  sho  still  carried  the  high  crest  of 
an  earl's  daughter.  There  was  no  afifectation  of  finery 
.about  her.  Her  rich  dark  hair  was  parted  on  her  fore- 
head, and  knotted  high  behind,  with  a  velvet  snood,  like 
the  common  maidens  of  her  country.  A  |^n  lawn  ker- 
cliief,  covering  her  shoulders,  was  crossed  modestly  on 
her  bosom,  instead  of  the  velvet  and  pearls  that  Iiad  once 
blazonod  from  it,  with  costly  magnificence;  and  her  per- 
son, now  setting  into  a  married  woman's  fulness,  was 
clad  in  plain  gingham,  like  a  decent  fiirmer's  wife. 

**  We  watched  behind  tlie  hedge  with  beating  bosoms ; 
fbr  the  recollections  of  childhood  and  tlie  yearnings  of  na- 
ture began  to  come  over  tlie  heart  even  of  her  hard  and 
artificial  sister ;  and  as  fbr  me,  sympathy  and  interest  for 
the  young  lady  almost  filled  my  eyes  with  tears,  to  see 
her  thus  strangely  situated. 

^  Tho  reapers  gatherod  round  her  when  she  camo  to 
tlie  end  of  the  rigs — not  a  rubble  of  ragged  Irish,  as  in 
latter  days  have  come  a  vermin  over  our  Scottisli  plains ; 
but  blithe  and  brawny  lads  and  lasses  of  our  ain  kind, 
with  light  hearts  and  industrious  hands,  with  whom  it 
was  no  degradation  to  sit  and  eat  upon  a  harvest  field. 
Bless  tlie  recollection !  It  was  a  perfect  picture,  to  see 
them  all  seated  beside  tlie  shocks  of  corn,  and  Lady  Bar- 
bara, like  a  modest  queen,  distributing  round  to  them 
thcin  simple  food — mo«t  gratefully  and  respectfully  rc- 
oeivcd  from  hands  like  hers. 

"  She  sat  down  beside  her  husband  on  some  sheaves  of 
and  when  ho  took  off  his  hat,  to  ask  a  blessing  on 


corn 


the  repast,  his  tliiek  black  hair  clustering  round  his  stm* 
burnt  temples,  and  wiped  with  his  sleeve  tho  healthy 
perspiration  from  his  brow  ;  and  looked  fondly  and  grate- 
fully in  his  Barbara's  face,  as  ho  took  the  broad  and  milk 
from  her  hands ;  I  thought  I  never  saw  a  handsomer 
rustic  pair.  They  ate  their  meal  with  a  pteasant  coun- 
tenance, and  did  not  discourogo  tho  joke  and  jeer  of  rus- 
tic fun,  that  went  round  among  tho  reapers ;  and  aa  the 
latter  rose  to  return  to  tlieir  work,  I  saw  a  tear  steal 
down  Barbara's  cheek,  as,  with  some  strange  emotion, 
she  gated  upon  her  husband  ;  while,  when  the  reapers 
hod  gone,  he  placed  his  arm  kindly  round  her  waist,  as 


*  This  incident,  at  least,  we  are  permitted  to  advert  to, 
as  true  of  tho  earl's  daughter  on  whose  history  our  tale 
is  founded. 


if  to  ackDowlod^,  in  lovo  and  kindnew,  that  tliif  was  a 
iQomciit  of  real  happiness, 

**  B<|t  hmnai^  tilings  are  foli  of  mystery ;  and  tlie  bap. 
piness  .that  I  talk  of  steals  over  us  occanionally,  in  brief 
■natehes,  when  we  seek  it  not,  and  oflen  is  tlie  ominous 
precursor  of  comin?  sorrow.  When  I  saw  this  interests 
ing  sceqo  in  the  fidd,  I  little  knew  what  was  soon  aAer 

tp  talE^  iHaiofi/ 

**  Months  after  tlib  again  passed  on«  and  some  strange 
reports  rose  in  the  country,  how  that  the  whole  John- 
stons  of  Fairly  and  Green  Braes  were  in  some  unknown 
9^^  imspoken^of  trouble,  Then,  UQWont^d  men,  along 
with  the  ordinary  gay  enquirers,  were  seen  lurking  and 
hiding  about  t)ie  latter  farm,  and  loud  and  reproachful 
words  ne^ t  were  heard  by  the  seryonts  passing  between 
James  and  his  lady  wire.  Some  afiirmed  that  appro, 
hended  ruin  was  mixed  in  tlie  cup,  and  that  James  was 
becoming  a  desperate  man ;  and  otlieps  fniidythat  a  tiffi>f 
jealousy  had  lighted  the  blaze.  How  it  was  exactly  none 
could  tcU,  but  the  old  woman  again  came  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  took  upgn  her  ai^iority,  which  noqe  would 
aliqw  i  and  this  only  thickened  tlie  dark  pool  of  iroublc, 
and  made  matters  between  them  much  worse.  Neither 
was  it  known  how  CV>Ionel  Delap.  of  the  Ncth^vhaugh, 
managed  to  get  acquainted  with  l^dy  Babby,  fiut  ac- 
qoainted  he  was,  alUiough  at  Brst  she  banned  him  from 
the  door  I  and  this,  likp  most  matters  of  loye  and  sexuality, 
became  the  bitter  bottoniing  of  many  sorrows. 

**  The  colonel,  indeed,  was  a  noble  ft)lloW|  and,  never 
spcakfqg  of  tlie  irresistible  colour  of  liis  coat,  had  that 
smoQthencd  ton;(ue  and  fbrciblc  impudence  which  is  a 
well  known  part  of  the  soUUer^s  calling,  and  was  far  be- 
yond  the  couutry  virtue  of  poor  Janiie  Johnston,  Not 
but  that  I^ady  Qifrbara  loyed  virtue  like  other  people,  yea, 
and  had  praetited  it  vigorously  until  tliis  very  time  ;  but, 
alas  and  alack  for  human  nature !  which  is  strong  to- 
wards passion,  and  weak  towards  Fcason«  and  seldom  can 
see  the  two  ends  of  its  own  happiness ! 

**  A  wickpd  sooqndrel,  no  doubt,  was  Colonel  Delap,  to 
ake  advantage  of  the  misery  that  at  limes  sore  pressed 
on  Qarbara*s  heart,  especially  since  the  boasts  and  tri^ 
amphs  of  her  sister^s  wedding,  and,  by  aggravating  the 
natural  discontent  of  her  condition,  in  order  to  render  the 
present  relief  and  joy,  with,  which  he  hod  baited  his  hook,, 
more  tempting,  to  plunge  her,  by  it*  means,  into  deeper 
misery.  But  scoundrels  are  not  scarce  in  this  wicked 
world,  to  0t^  AWay,  by  their  yils  arts,  ihp  best  port  of 
(1)0  Mttle  happiness  and  virttie  that  is  )efl  in  H, 

H  One  evening,  at  the  twilight,  when  James  Johnston 
was  away  at  the  to>yn«  sod  Lady  Barbara  was  sitting 
crying  to  herself^  over  a  complication  of  vexations  which 
now  seemed  to  crowd  round  her,  a  light  tap  \yaa  heard  at 
the  &rm  door,  ai^d  the  gay  Coloqcl  pe|ap  humbly  en. 
tered.  He  viras  dressed  in  coloured  clothes,  carried  a 
small  riding  whip  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  startled  and 
distressed  at  the  situation  in  which  he  found  her.  Her 
mother  in  law  had  just  lot\  her ;  and  from  something 
that  had  passed,  in  which  they  had  mutually  aggravated 
each  other,  her  mind  was  Icftina  dreadf\il  state  of  proud 
and  resentful  irritation. 

*'  At  first  she  was  inclined  to  look  upon  the  cdoncl 
with  8Ue:picion,  as  come  to  spy  into  her  sorrows,  or  take 
advantage  of  her  weakness.  Bi|t  it  is  the  property  of 
that  strange  negation  to  which  we  give  this  vague  name 
of  weakness,  not  to  know  its  own  qualities,  or  the  side 
on  which  it  is  most  sure  to  mislead  itself;  ^^^  so  the 
colonel,  by  touching  the  proper  string,  and  speaking  to 
the  lady*s  proudest  feelings,  contrived  to  gain  hor  conB- 
dencc,  and  then  to  work  upon  her  in  the  usual  manner 
of  practised  seducers. 

**  *  It  is  of  no  use  your  attempting  to  bear  this  longer,* 
he  said  ;  *  you  have  tried  it  and  you  have  failed ;  for  the 
nature  of  tliinjra  is  against  it,  and  the  bare  effort  is  ruin- 
ing your  health,  a)id  shortening  your  days.  You  talk  of 
Tirtuc,  and  of  your  husband*s  love :  every  one  talks  of 
virtue,  and  of  love,  too ;  but  ask  yoi|  where  they  arc,  and 
the  echo  will  answer,  \Vhere? — not,  at  least,  among 
those  who  talk  much  of  cither. 

**  *  Hark  ye,  Lady  Barbara,*  he  wont  on ;  *  would  not 
tlie  good  uneducatoid  peasant,  whom  a  strange  fate  has 
made  yoqr  husband,  haye  as  much  love,  and  more,  for 
the  commonest  wench  that  scours  your  niilk-pails,  than 
he  can  pretend  to  you,  the  daughter  of  a  half-score  earls? 
and  if  be  loved  you  with  a  sontimPiit  yoq  can  understand, 
could  he  have  apoken  to  you  as  yoo  say  he  did,  this  very 
morning  7  Lady,  the  real  question  is,  whether  you  will 
choose  to  die  an  obscure  and  lingering  death,  by  persist- 
ing  in  attempting  a  life  that  to  you  is  an  impossibility, 
or,  by  doing  what  is  done  every  day,  from  less  excusable 
•ausea  and  lighter  temptations,  live  but  ten — but  one 


iftar  !  enjoying  that  world  to  which,  in  reality,  you  are 
now  worse  than  dead.' 

**  He  paused,  and  continued  gazing  in  her  eyes  with 
all  a  soIdier^s  impudence,  and  all  a  scduccr*s  meaning. 
She  saw  the  natuxe  of  liis  proposal,  and  started  at  it  at 
ftrst.  like  one  contemplating  an  alarming  possibility.  He 
urged  Ills  suit  in  words  more  eloquent  thaJ9  I  can  repeat, 
with  ardour  trembling  in  his  voice,  and  passion  burning 
in  his  eye.  But  tlie  possibility  itself  had  been  no  stran- 
ger, aiXor  all,  to  Barbara's  secret  thoughts,  amidst  the 
contentions  with  her  mother  in  law,  and  in  spite  of  her 
wavering  love  for  James  Johnston^  when  meditating, 
with  rolled  passions,  upon  -the  me^n  vexations  and  dark 
prospects  of  her  lowly  condition^  And  when  the  colonel 
talked  eagerly  of  divorce,  and  of  marriage,  afier  the  first 
fama  of  tlie  step  had  passed  away,  and,  swearing  at  her 
feet  til  ?  usual  oaAhs,  promised  to  devote  his  life  and  for- 
tune to  make  her  happy,  and  that  amidst  the  pleasures 
and  honours  of  her  original  condition,  her  ^jres  began  to 
sparkle  at  the  fascinating  picture  whloh  he  drew  of  a  se- 
ducing worid ;  the  idea  of  yet  coping  with  her  proud 
sister,  in  cirdes  where  she  knew  she  was  entitled  to  tri- 
umph,  was  too  much  fbr  tlie  natural  passions  of  the  wo- 
man;  and  the  ardent  colonel  soon  saw  that  here  the 
struggle  was  end(M]«  The  only  condition  she  asked,  afler 
the  fbarf^  connent,  was  leave  to  go  on  her  way  and  kiss 
her  baby,  then  at  nurse  about  a  mile  from  the  house. 

**  Tho  colonel  promised  every  thing  in  the  heat  of  his 
eloquence :  but  when  he  had  got  her  outside  tlie  door, 
and  they  were  mounted  on  tJie  horses  he  had  in  waiting, 
pretending  alarm,  he  hurried  her  on  by  another  road, 
which  led  direct  to  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

**  Next  day  a  distracted  man,  namflj,  James  Jolinston, 
was  seen  hastening,  like  one  beMde  himself,  between  hb 
deserted  house  at  Green  Braes  and  the  Fairly  Holm  ;  for 
now  the  hue  and  cry  had  got  iip  in  the  neighboiyhood, 
that  Lady  Barbara  of  Carloghie  had  stolen  from  her 
house,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  ran  off  to  London 
with  the  gay  and  blackguard  Colonel  Delap* 


CHAPTER  XV, 

**With  few  does  the  stream  of  life  run  in  an  even 
course,  VVitli  moat — metaphor  aside— it  is  a  confused 
succession  of  alternating  sensations  ;  sometimes  dark  and 
dull  of  hue,  like  the  clouds  of  winter ;  at  other  times 
breaking  out  into  the  glowing  splendour  and  bright  illu- 
sions  of^  happy  ilream,  in  which  life,  for  the  moment, 
hurries  on  with  feverish  wtlerity,  and  time  gallops  like 
a  race  horse,  impeded  by  tlic  ardour  of  present  enjoy- 
ment 

^  But  aH  dreams  have  their  hour  of  awakening,  and 
sometimes  merge  into  strange  turninga,  which  make 
that  which  was  begun  in  bounding  delight  terminate  in 
the  gasping  convulsions  of  horror  and  apprehension. 
VVhat  would  you  have  me  to  tell  of  Lady  Barbara  7  The 
history  is  state,  and  the  incidents  common-fiacc ;  because 
life  is  a  repetition  of  foUics  and  deceptions,  a«d  man  will 
not  profit  by  repeated  example.  The  usual  dream  was 
dreamt  by  Lady  Barbara,  while  tlie  colonel  was  believed; 
and  the  4sual  disappointments  suffered,  when  she  found 
he  had  deceived  her,  At  length,  after  many  bickerings 
an)idst  fictitious  }^cty,  and  many  turns  of  fortune,  with 
their  corresponding  feelings,  and  much  surprise  on  the 
simple  ]ady*8  part,  that  she  found  herself  disappointed  in 
so  nE|any  ways,  ai)4  that  none  wliom  she  desired  would 
now  associate  with  her,  tl^e  nsual  eycnt  took  place  be- 
tween  her  and  tlie  colone}  {  and  l^^^ving  slill  some  virtue 
left,  to  preserve  her  fi-om  ti?P  horrors  to  which  he  would 
have  consigned  her;  aqd  harassed  with  thoughts  of  her 
husband  and  her  child,  4owo  she  plunged,  ail  at  once, 
into  tlie  deepest  abyss  of  shamp  and  ({espair. 

**  Meantime,  strange  and  sad  changes  had  taken  plaoe' 
at  the  Fairly  Holma.  Tlie  old  man  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  afler  being  turned  out  of  his  fkrm  fbr  going  too  far 
In  helping  of  his  unfortunate  son ;  ap(|  the  old  woman, 
living  now,  occasionally,  in  the  deserted  and  neglected 
farm-house  of  Gi-cen  Biues,  was  considered  to  be  at  times 
not  (juite  right  in  her  mind.  As  for  James,**  continued 
Marion  with  a  sigh,  '^itis  a  pain  and  a  distrpss  to  m^ 
even  now  to  speak  of  him.  He  wont  about  tlie  cauld  rigs 
of  the  niailing,  a  perfect  objept  of  broken  down  moahood, 
suffering,  and  despondency.  The  only  consolation  he 
appeared  to  take  in  life  was  in  the  nursing  and  lending 
df  his  little  daughter.  But  Providence,  in  its  mystery, 
seemed  to  haye  apt  its  mark  upofi  hfm ;  fbr  even  this  last 
tie  to  the  world  \yaii  tl^reatencd  next  to  be  torn  out  of  his 
shattered  heart. 

**  The  winter  time  had  set  in  cauld  and  grim,  and  a 
lonely  blackness  seemed  to  brood  over  the  neighbourhood 
of  leafless  Carloghic,  wlien  one  dark  night,  towards  the 


middle  watches,  a  solitary  figure  oft  woman  cuaedeil 
ing  towards  the  farm-house  of  Green  Bract.  She  v^i 
dressed  richly  fbr  a  pedestrian ;  yet  there  wm  m  her  to. 
pearanoe  and  manner  an  air  of  wild  tod  reckless  dilu^ 
dation.  She  sought  the  window  where  she  saw  t  Btk 
burning.  I  need  not  say  this  was  the  onoe  htndKNM 
and  proud  Lady  Barbara  of  Carlogbie. 

**  With  hesitating  steps  and  riswg  erootioo,  the  dicv 
near  to  the  little  window.  There  was  no  icreen,ifid^ 
looked  in  as  well  as  her  blinded  eyes  would  allov  ho. 
She  saw  her  child  lying  on  the  beid,  and  James  mat 
in  its  flushed  face ;  sometimes  murmuring  oat  a  nb «( 
sorr6w,  and  tlicn  wetting  with  a  feather  thechild'spirchc^ 
lips.  He  r€»e,  and  walked  about  the  room,  wrbpag  hii 
hands  in  silence.  Suddenly  he  muttered  soo^u 
witli  his  eyes  turned  upwards,  as  if  in  cjacuhtiaQ  &r  tbe 
soul  of  his  daughter ;  and  then,  liis  voice  risinj;  n  iiii 
feelings  became  impassioned,  be  broke  out  utoikntf 
and  heart-cutting  lamentation. 

**  *  Oh !  if  your  misguided  mother  but  saw  yoa  w, 
Mary  Johnston,*  he  said,  *this  sight  might  pcrhspiiMJi 
her  cruel  heart.  But  she  is  far  away,  with  ibein  tk 
never  loved  her  as  (  haye  done ;  and  now  tboa  v\  b 
last  saddest  remembrancer,  and  cold  death  *s  aeepingip 
to  thy  young  heart — audi  amabcrcHandfarokfialMii. 
cd  man.* 

^Ho  stopped  suddenly,  choked  by  his  somw,  ud 
thought  he  hcaiK]  a  noise  without  It  was  Bartnn  {np. 
ing  agitatedly  fbr  the  latch  of  tlie  door,  The  iNoiii 
were  low,  but  became  sharp  and  abrupt,  and  the  door 
moved  as  if  the  walking  spirit  of  death  soo^^ht  baity  id. 
mission.  In  ax^itlier  instant  the  figure  of  a  femile  ns. 
derer  stood  before  him,  and  the  pakj  and  hazard  coot. 
tenance  of  his  own  Barbara  app^red,  by  the  dun  ^i 
tlie  small  lamp,  more  like  a  deadly  ghost  than  1 11% 
being. 

**  *  It  is  indeed  Barbara  herself^'  she  said,  &fW/aif 
long  and  sadly  in  his  altered  countenance,  coat  telq 
her  head  beneath  your  feet,  James  Johnston,  if  jA«i| 
let  me  acknowle<%^  pve  been  your  ruin,  andkbij 
bonnie  bairn  before  shuc  dies,^ 

** '  The  Lord  prepare  me  ^r  this  trial,*  he  8akt,iUg|» 
ing  back  to  a  seat  i « Babby,  is  it  you  come  to  ue  it  lb 
dread   hour,  when  I  called  upon  your  spirit   Wa 
wronged  me  sair,  X«ady  Paibafa ;  but  I  can  refine  jv 
nothing.    There,  in  that  bed,  is  your  dying  bain.' 

^  It  would  have  melted  a  heart  of  tho  r^  idua&t 
to  hear  the  sobbing  screams  of  bitter  grief  with  whick 
the  broken-hearted  mother  and  unfortunate  Udy  bentom 
the  face  of  her  expiring  child.  *'  James  Johofton,'  thi 
said,  turning  to  her  groaning  husbandi  yell  so  pot  nt 
out  at  this  door,  tiU  niy  puir  bairn  wins  to  her  kit  lot' 

** »  Till  the  breatli's  out  of  Mary*s  body,*  aaid  JuoOi 
ye  may  sit  there  and  greet  by  her  side )  but  ye*ve  done 
us  bitter  wrong.  Lady  Babby,  as  ye  trujy  say;  and "^^ 
otlier  night  ye  shall  never  bide  under  my  n>o^ 

**  The  two  parents  sat  and  watched  the  dyin|[  child, 
and,  at  times,  between  their  sobs  of  sorrow,  stole  a  vavh- 
less  look  at  each  ot]icr*s  fkcps.  At  length,  in  thedaH^ 
hour  that  comes  before  the  break  of  the  ntonuD^t  t^ 
pretty  bairn  gaspod  its  last,  aqd  was  r^(^<^  ^  ^ 
troubles  of  an  uncertain  world, 

^  Nothing  was  said — notliing  eoxdd  be  8pokev«<^ 
women  that  waited  without  came  in  to  compoiei^^ 
of  the  child.    •  lt*s  over  now,  and  my  deed's  don,'*^ 
Lady  Barbara,  rising.    *  It  is  not  fit  that  I  ihon^  ^ 
longcT  in  an  honest  man's  house.*  ^ 

**  With  a  steady  step  she  walked  towards  the  door; aw, 
ere  the  light  of  morning  had  opened  out  faiJy  ojw*  *■* 
breaking  sky,  her  figure liad  vanished  beyond  the  ficW»« 
the  farm,  and  no  one  enquired  whither  she  went* 


CHAPTER  XIV, 

**  Pride  and  propriety  make  strange  resolves,  ^'^"^ 
upon  the  dim  perceptions  of  supposed  expediency  !  *f" 
any  line  of  conduct  could  eflbctually  bar  out  intmdig 
evil,  or  that  man  could  know  what  was  really  gw**  "^ 
him  in  the  present  life. 

*»  The  funeral  of  the  child  passed  quietly  over,  and  mejj 
hardly  knew  what  was  in  James  Johnston's  mind.  " 
was  not  even  correctly  ascertained  that  Lady  Barbara 
was,  for  certain,  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Some»»'' 
they  had  seen  her,  and  others  affirmed  that  there  wi«  » 
mistake  of  the  person  ;  and  many  wondered  what  poor 
Johnston,  in  liis  present  demented  and  stupificd  rtate  tA 
mind,  would  attempt  to  do, 

**The  Fairly  kirkyard,  where  Mary  Johnston  wai 
buried,  is  pleasantly  situated  a  little  above  the  Ruar  Waler, 
where  the  bridge  crosses  oflT  towards  Carloghic  Cistle. 


AND  THE  JOHNSTONS  OF  FAIRLY. 
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On  the  night  ailer  the  foneral,  James  Johnston  was  a 
restless  man;  and  when  his  friends  looked  in  his  pale  face 
and  wandering  eje,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  said  it 
would  be  well  if  nothing  fearrul  should  happen.  When 
the  darkness  came  on,  however,  he  found  lumself  unable 
to  stay  in  bis  house,  and  made  his  way  towards  the  kirk, 
yard,  to  try  to  get  relief  by  indulging  his  sorrow  o*er  his 
daughter's  grave. 

It  was  dark  as  pitch  by  the  time  he  entered  the  liltle 
stile;  and  gro[Hng  among  the  tombstones,  he  could  not 
readily  find  the  spot  where  his  bairn  lay«  Ho  bad  just 
found  the  green  mould  and  the  loose  sods,  when,  seating 
himself  down  upon  a  broad  stone,  he  saw  something 
move  between  himself  and  the  starless  sky — but  quite 
near,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gra?e,  *  Who  is  there  V 
he  called  out,  witli  some  terror.  *  is  there  any  one  watch- 
ing in  this  dreary  kirkyard  that  can  have  griefs  to  bear 
equal  to  mine  ?* 

**  *  Deeper-Deeper^  and  sadder  far,  James  Johnston  V 
said  a  faint  woman's  yoice:  for  the  grief  of  guilt,  and 
the  bitterness  of  sharoiiii  are  a  heavier  load  on  uie  erush. 
cd  heart  than  aught  that  can  come  of  fair  misfortune. 
But  keep  up  your  mindi  you  suSer  not  at  least  the 
pangs  01  remorse  fbr  having  brought  the  virtuous  into 
calamity;* 

"  *  Barbara,'  he  said,  affected  into  mildness  by  her 
penitent  speech,  *  I  wish  you  had  not  come  here,  from 
wherever  you  came,  to  interrupt  my  commmiion  with 
the  harmless  dead.  My  wounds  are  o*er  green,  and  my 
mind  o'er  distraught,  for  meeting  you  so  soon  afler  what 
has  happened.* 

"  She  sobbed  bitterly  as  he  spoke,  but  replied  not,  and 
both  sat  over  the  grave  weeping  In  silence. 

"  'Will  you  not  go.  Lady  BartMura?*  he  said  impatient- 
ly. *  You  deserted  me  fbr  those  you  loved  better,  when 
our  bairn  was  in  health,  and  my  blood  was  warm  towards 
you.  Now  the  one  lies  ccAd  at  our  feet,  and  the  other  is 
frozen  to  hope  and  the  world;  and  you  eome  here  to  em- 
bitter  and  disturb  my  most  painful  thoughts.^ 

**She  stiUdid  not  seem  able  to  make  a  reply,  and  the 
dead  sileaee  of  the  solitary  churchyard  was  only  broken 
at  intervals  by  her  continued  sobs. 

***  Woman,*  he  said,  'know  you  what  you  have  done 
to  me  and  mine?  Know  you  what  ruin  you  have 
brought  upon  a  whole  family?  I  will  not  call  you  adul- 
teress, though  well  J  micHht,  Hence,  unnatural  mother, 
from  this  sacred  spot!  Your  stains  are  too  black,  your 
conduct  too  foul,  to  be  recounted  here  among  sinless  mor- 
tality !• 

*^  *  Reproach  and  upbraid  on,  fbr  I  well  deserve  it,*  she 
said  :  *  I  have  wronged  you,  1  know — irreparably  wrong, 
ed  you,  and  ruined  my  own  soul :  but  we  have  met  here 
ilone,  o*er  a  common  sorrow.  I  troubled  not  your  house 
(vhcn  my  child  was  coffined ;  I  stood  behind  backs  like 
L  stranger  when  her  dear  (iorpsc  passed  me  by ;  I  watch- 
»d  behind  the  wall  when  she  was  laid  in  the  clay.  May 
[  not  be  snared,  hero,  in  darkness  and  solitude,  to  weep 
tears  of  remorse  on  her  innocent  grave?* 

•*  The  plaintive  tones  of  her  well-known  voice  seemed 
to  pierce  him  through ;  he  gave  a  slight  shudder  as  he 
looked  across  to  her  by  the  dim  starlight,  and  set  his  feet 
Grmly  against  the  infant's  grave. 

**  *  I  do  not  bid  you  go,''  he  said,  in  a  changed  tone; 
foa  may  weep  with  me,  if  you  will,  o'er  the  cold  remains 
9f  the  hist  tic  that  I  had  to  this  earth.* 

**  'And  these  ties  I  have  been  the  means  of  breaking  V 
the  almost  screamed.  "Oh  James  !  if  I  should  never 
speak  to  you  more,  let  me  now  Sfive  words  to  my  deep 
'cpcntance,  not  for  the  misery  I  have  brought  upon  my* 
!clf,  bat  fbr  the  woo  and  shame  I  have  wrought  to  ^u, 
in  requital  fbr  all  your  generous  love  ;  nay,  do  not  inter- 
apt  me,  but  hear  what  I  have  to  say ;  for,  for  this,  and 
9  bless  my  dying  child,  I  have  travelled,  in  shame  and 
;ricf,  from  the  farthest  end  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  this  mo- 
nent  of  penitent  humility,  before  you*  who  have  loved 
TIC  in  tho  only  happy  days  i  ever  knew,  ere  I  fell  into 
he  snare  of  a  villain  and  my  own  proud  heart,  I  have 
encountered  degradation  and  poverty  to  the  utmost  point, 
jid  am  now  a  spectacle  and  an  outcast  fbom  all  that 
p'ere  dear  to  mc.  Ob,  James  Johnston !  *  she  went  on, 
jieeling  in  agony  on  her  child's  grave,  if  ever  you  loved 
le  before  I  made  you  wretched — if  ever  you  thought 
awards  me  a  kindly  thought— «if  ever  I  was  in  better 
ajs  your  wedded  wife,  and  lay  by  your  side  in  peace 
nd  innocence, — ^receive  now  the  assurance  of  my  ever* 
Lsting'  penitence,  for  all  the  wrong  I  have  done  to  you 
nd  yours,  and  for  tho  pain  I  have  inflicted  on  your 
cncrous  heart.  I  ask  not  you  to  forgive  me ;  I  ask 
ever  to  speak  to  you  in  kindness  more ;  but  I  ask  you 
I  believe,  whatever  may  happen,  that  your  poor  Barbara, 


you, — ^never  knew  what  true  misery  was  until  that  fatal 
hour  she  deserted  yon  and  her  child.' 

**•  As  she  stood  now  up  near  him,  she  thought  his  look 
had  suddenly  assumed  a  strange  wildness,  and  he  mur- 
mured to  himself  a  few  words  which  she  oould  not  mako 
out. 

**^This  is  worst  of  all,*  ho  at  length  said, — ^*  worst 
of  all  that  has  happened  to  me.  Hod  you  gone  on  in 
your  career  and  liardenod  your  heart  in  iniquity,  I 
might  in  time  have  forgotten  you ;  but  to  come  back  to 
me  thus,  and  kneel  at  ray  feet,  never  to  put  the  least  of 
the  blame  on  me,  for  all  my  harshness  the  morning  be- 
fore you  left  me— 4ny  weakness  is  not  able  to  stand  this, 
after  all  I  have  suffered.  I  see  the  end  of  it — it  is  jusf 
as  I  thought  The  dead  rest  quietly  when  the  breath  is 
out  There  is  a  time  in  this  wf  rid  when  we  neither  can 
get  back  towards  the  past,  nor  go  fbrward  to  encounter 
the  fiiturc, — and  my  time  is  come.*  ,•'' 

**  *  James,  what  is  that  you  say  ?  whither  do  yod  mean 
to  go  ?*  and,  as  he  answered  her  not,  she  ij^kdluntarily 
laid  hold  of  him  while  ho  made  towards  thellfl^  of  the- 

^  His  look  became  now  unsettled,  and  nis  manner 
restless ;  and,  as  she  held  htm  by  the  arm,  she  thought 
he  felt  cold,  and  trembled  violently  at  her  touch.  She 
now  followed  him  onwards  among  jtho  tombstones,  nntil 
they  got  outside  the  little  churchyard.  AH  this  time  he 
did  not  speak,  and  his  manner  stiU  more  began  to  fill  her 
with  alarm.  *  James  she  said  at  length,  for  mercy's  sake, 
where  are  you  going  down  towards  that  dark  water  ?' 

**  *■  Does  not  the  bridge  lead  to  Carloghie  Castle  ?'  he 
said  sharply }  **  I  must  go  there,  and  see  what  the  earl 
says,  now  as  you  are  come  home  again,  Barbara,'  he 
added,  his  voice  sinking  into  softness,  do  you  remember 
the  tim^when  yop  and  I  used  to  wander  by  the  water's 
Up,  in  tno  sweet  summer  nights,  near  bonnie  Carloghie, 
when  tho  hayfield  smelt  so  fresh,  and  the  stream  ran  so 
clear  past  us,  and  tho  blackbird  sang  so  melodiously  in 
the  woods,  and  you  used  to  tell  me  aU  your  tale,  and  look 
so  lovingly  in  my  face ;  and  then  at  times,  when  we  came 
behind  the  clumps  of  whitened  hawthorn,  I  used  to  turn 
towards  your  sweet  face,  and  clasp  you  thus,* — and  as  he 
spoke  he  threw  his  arms  lovingly  round  her  neck.  *  Ah 
Colonel  Dehp !'  he  exclaimed  wildly,  he  has  held  you 
thus !— *out  adulteress  !*  and  he  thrust  her  from  him, — 
hence !  from  me,  mocking  hyena ! — ^destroyer  of  your 
innocent  bairn ! — ^you  are  not  bonnie  Lady  Barbara  of 
Carloghie— yon  are  not  my  love  of  the  Fairly  Holms — ' 
you  ape  a  wretched  creature  come  to  haunt  me  at  my 
bairn *8  grave !' — and,  pausing,  as  his  recollection  seemed 
to  return,  his  aruish  shudder  again  shook  him  .all  over. 
*0h,  merpiful  lieayen  !  J  wish  J  may  be  kept  in  my  right 
senses  f* 

**■  *  This  18  the  consummation  of  aH,^  she  said ;  *  my 
poor  husband's  reason  is  affected.  Where  are  you  going, 
James  7'  she  soreamed  out,  holding  him  again ;  **  *  Oh, 
is  there  no  livmg  soul  here,  to  help  me  in  this  extremity  ?' 

*♦  ♦  I  know  where  I  am  going,  and  where  I  ought  to  go,* 
he  said,  low  apd  hoarsely,  *  Hark  !  they  whisper  me  to 
eome,  where  my  daughter  dwells.  Whisht,  Barbara ! 
what  do  you  wrmg  your  hands  for  ?  WasnH  (  a  kind 
husband  to  you  ?  but  dinna  sob  thus ;  I  know  you  loved 
me  once,  and  I  loyed  you  too,  and  love  you— Christ  forgive 
me  even  yet  I'm  not  ashamed  to  tell  iti  although  you  have 
driven  me  to  this.  But  I  Ibrgive  you,  lady,  I  forgive  you 
before  God !  and,  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  rose  with  emotion 
to  a  sort  of  howl,  while  he  stood  gazing  on  her  for  a  space 
with  a  melancholy  wildness.  *  CHi  Barbara,  if  you  knew 
what  is  in  my  heart  at  this  bitter  moment ."  he  murmur- 
ed. *  But  come  to  my  arms  as  you  did  langsyne,  since  I 
have  forgiven  you  ;  and  I  will  kiss  your  lips  once  more, 
as  if  none  else  had  ever  dwelt  on  them,  and  bid  you  fare- 
well-—a  long  farewell.  Oh  mercy !  grant  me  mercy. 
Heaven  !* 

**  He  clasped  her  with  a  hasty  and  convulsive  grasp. 
He  hung  upon  her  cheek  and  Ups  with  a  sort  of  ferocity 
of  parting  passion.  He  broke  fVora  her  suddenly,  and, 
spreading  forth  his  arms  towaids  the  sky,  as  if  in  ejacu- 
lation, and  then  dashing  in  among  the  bushes  that  strag- 
gled towards  the  stream,  was  in  an  instant  out  of  her 
sight 

**  She  stood  petrified  fbr  a  moment,  looking  afler  him, 
then  flew  down  the  bank ;  but  he  was  gone.  She  would 
have  made  towards  the  bridge  ;  but  sudden  terror  de- 
prived  her  of  strength,  and,  stupified  by  her  feelings, 
she  sank  down  on  the  fiioe  of  the  hill.  Unable  to  move, 
she  tried  to  listen ;  but  the  short  quick  step  had  died  away, 
and  she  could  distinguish  nothing  but  the  still  murmur  of 
the  stream  that  rolled  slow  and  black  beneath  her.    She 


strained  her  eyes  in   every  direction,  and  thought  she 


hatcvor  she  has  done,  never  in  reality  loved  any  but  |  oould  distinguish  a  single  figure  moving  on  the  bridge ; 


but  a  black  doud  seemed  to  come  before  her  sighti  and 
blinded  her  to  the  rest.  Suddenly  a  murmuring  sound  was 
whisperingly  borne  on  the  night  wind,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
last  prayer  of  some  dying  man,  and  a  heavy  plunge  into 
the  dark  waters  echoed  firom  the  rocky  banks  down  the 
stream,  with  an  effS^ct  of  unspeakable  horror. 

**  Mustering  the  strength  of  despair,  Barbara  rose,  and 
rushed  quickly  forward.  But  she  neither  knew  what  she 
saw  nor  what  she  did  ;  for,  as  she  looked  over  the  low 
edge  of  the  bridge  into  the  bosom  of  the  bhick  Ruar,  its 
waters  seemed  agitated  by  widening  circles,  from  a  deep 
pool,  nearly  beneath  her,  which  whirled  slowly  towards 
the  bank,  and  left  the  surface  smooth  as  before,  unreflect- 
ing a  star. 

**•  That  fearful  night,  iust  as  the  darkness  began  to  break 
into  morning,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  castle 
gate,  and  Lady  Barbara  was  brought  to  Carloghie  hall  a 
raving  maniac.** 

»  »  •  »  ♦  »     ' 

When  Marion  had  got  to  this  point  of  her  itory,  she 
wiped  away  a  few  tears  of  recollection,  and  then  hurried 
me  away  down  long  stairs,  and  through  several  passages 
to  a  httle  room  below,  which  formerly,  when  at  the  door, ' 
she  had  .declined  entering.  It  was  a  little  square  chauu 
ber,  with  a  smaU  recess  tor  a  bed.  This  bedstead,  and 
two  old  chairs,  were  all  its  furniture,  saving  that  on  the 
wall,  opposite  a  loop-hole  window,  was  a  large  black-fitmi. 
ed  picture.  On  that  speaking  canvass  I  read,  with  pain- 
ful  eontemj^ation,  the  remainder  of  the  tale. 

A  female  figure— the  altered  shadow  of  the  noble  por- 
trait that  I  had  seen  above — with  sunken  cheek  and 
glazed  eye,  sat  on  one  of  the  old  chairs,  gazing  vacantly 
on  the  fifTound,  and  holding  tho  folds  of  her  lawn  apron 
in  her  thin  wasted  fingers.  One  foot  was  extended  a  little 
out,  and  beside  her  lay  a  lock  of  auburn  hair,  tied  with  a 
worn  piece  of  blue  riband.  After  contemplating,  for  a 
little,  on  the  wan  countenance  of  that  interesting  figur?, 
an  expression  of  despair  that  shall  never  fade  nom  mj 
rescdkction,  I  turned  to  Marion,  and  begged  her  to  am- 
plify,  for  my  saUsfaction,  this  melanclioly  sequd. 

"This  was  the  room,  sir,**  she  answered,  "m  which 
the  demented  Lady  Barbara  was  confined  for  more  tlnm 
ten  xireary  and  fright^  years.  All  that  time  I  waited 
upon  her — ^for  death  bides  long  from  those  who  are  anx. 
ious  to  die— while  the  tale  of  ue  lady  confined  in  a  dark, 
enod  room  of  the  lower  tower  of  the  castle  caused  a  dread 
curiosity,  and  a  breathless  mystery  of  whispering  concern, 
throughout  tho  whole  country. 

**  *  Oh  !  but  he's  long  a  coming,  long  a  coming  for  his 
bairn  and  mo,*  she  would  sadly  say,  or  rather  simly  sing, 
08  she  plaited  constantly,  from  end  to  end,  in  her  fingers, 
tlie  worn  folds  of  her  gown  or  apron,  and  beat  time  to 
her  plaintive  murmur  with  her  extended  foot  Tlien  she 
would  take  up  tho  lock  of  hair  that  was  cut  ofiT  James 
Johnston's  head,  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  pool  of 
Ruar  Water,  and  the  scrap  of  blue  riband  that  belonged  to 
her  baby,  and  twine  them  round  her  long  fingers,  as  she 
would  vary  into  wild  Terse,  and  croon,  with  resigned 
sadness,  her  melancholy  carol,  whefcin  she  still  called 
upon  death  to  take  her  from  her  weary  sorrow. 

**  *  At  length  the  dark  night  did  end,  and  tho  bitter 
sorrow  was  choked  in  death ;  and,  calUng  upon  the  spirit 
of  her  unfortunate  husband  and  her  cherub  daughter, 
Lady  Barbara  one  evening  expired  in  my  arms.  The 
great  vault  of  Carloghie  did  not  receive  her  wasted  corpse. 
By  her  cwn  desire  she  was  buried,  like  a  plebeian,  in 
Fairly  kirk3rard,  beside  the  remains  of  James  Johnston 
and  her  buirn. 

♦*  Now,  just  let  me  take  a  greet  to  poor  Lady  Barbara's 
memory,"  said  Marion,  covering  her  face  with  her  ker^ 
chief;  *^I*m  glad  my  tale  is  ended.*'* 


*  For  the  reasons  already  hinted  at  in  the  preface,  there 
can  be  no  notes,  referrincr  to  any  particular  fkmily,  ap- 
pended to  illustrate  Lady  Barbara's  melancholy  story. 
Not  a  few  occurrences,  more  or  less  similar  to  those 
here  represented,  are  said  to  have  happened  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  several  old  flimilies,  and  may  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  some  who  read  these  remarks.  But, 
acting  on  the  rule,  to  which  we  mean  to  adhere,  of  vio- 
lating no  confidence,  and  giving,  if  possible,  no  occasion 
of  offence,  we  can  only  say,  that  whatever  fbundation 
there  ]s  in  fact  for  our  story,  fiuthcr  than  we  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  note,  every  name  used,  and  every 
locality  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  it,  are  entirely  imagin- 
ary.  Our  aim,  in  developing  the  causes  and  results  of  a 
fomily  misfortune  of  this  kind,  is  too  grave  andiscrioua 
to  admit  of  the  suspicion  of  administering  to  any  thing 
like  prying  curiosity ;  and  if  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
impressing  an  important  and  solemn  moral  by  our  story, 
we  have  done  less  than  wc  intended* 
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A  arORY  OP  THE  DOMINIE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

One  long  sumincr^s  day  I  had  been  travelling  on,  in 
my  usual  pedestrian  manner,  through  a  series  of  sweep- 
ing yet  sohtary  valleys,  such  as  may  be  found,  as  be  goes, 
by  any  by-road  topographer,  towards  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremities  of  Scotland.  The  country  was  suf- 
ficiently romantic  to  interest  the  fancy  of  a  wanderer  like 
myself;  but  as  the  sun  declined  towards  evening,  I  had 
plodded  on  for  several  miles  without  seeing  a  human  face, 
and  I  began  to  long  exceedingly  to  meet  with  some  ha- 
bitation, where  I  might  enjoy  a  little  comfort  and  rest 
In  this  part  of  the  world  I  was  a  perfect  stranger,  and 
now  began  to  get  uneasy;  for  I  was  spent  and  weary,  and 
ev0n  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  which  still  echoed  through 
the  woods,  ttilcd  to  bring  its  usual  rcfrcslimcnt  to  my 
spirit 

Much  fartlior  I  had  not  proceeded,  when, buried  **  cosily" 
among  the  upland  woods,  and  partly  straggling  down  a 
green  slope,  a  sweet  romantic  village  came  unexpectedly 
into  my  view,  and  delighted  my  (kncy  with  pleasing  ideas 
of  what  I  might  find  witliin  it.  As  I  drew  near,  the 
small  dwellings  seemed  so  quaintly  built,  and  huddled 
together  with  a  look  of  such  simple  sociality, — the  place 
seemed  altogether  such  **a  rest  and  bo  thankfiil'*station,for 
those  who,  like  myself^  chose  to  wander  to  and  fio  in  the 
world,  to  see  what  it  might  contain,  as  well  as  to  chase 
away  sad  thoughts,  that  the  contemplation  brought  me 
involuntary  comfort,  from  the  impressive  conviction,  that, 
bod  as  the  world  is,  there  is  still  to  be  Sound  in  it  much 
peace,  purity,  and  happiness. 

As  I  came  on  towards  tlie  village,  (he  hour  of  eight 
struck  sonorously  from  the  bell  of  the  tower,  and  present- 
ly it  began  to  toll  on  evening  chime,  which  broke  pleas- 
ingly the  surrounding  stillness,  and  sounded  away  among 
the  valleys,  with  a  musical  and  murmuring  tinkle.  This 
was  a  gracious  sound  to  my  reviving  spirit,  as  I  musingly 
entered  within  the  long  street,  ana  observed  the  young- 
sters come  out  from  the  doors  up  and  down,  to  enjoy  the 
outside  sociality  of  the  summer^  night;  for,  in  truth, 
every  thing  had  a  happy  and  contented  look;  and  I 
thought  that  even  the  jolly  red  face  of  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  tliat  was  painted  on  the  sign-boord  of  the  decent 
inn,  seemed  to  grm  upon  me  a  hearty  and  inviting  wel< 
come. 

I  was  soon  within  the  old-fashioned  hostelry,  and,  seat- 
ing myself  in  a  large  arm-chair  of  a  comely  parlour,  I 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  upwards,  giving  thanks 
for  the  mercies  thus  pleasantly  and  conveniently  thrown 
in  my  wa^.  At  tlie  same  instant  I  was  attended  by  a 
dean-looking  woman,  namely  the  landlady  herself,  who 
came  to  offer  me  her  best  reureshment  A  single  glance 
showed  me  what  sort  of  person  the  landlady  was ;  and, 
in  five  minutes  afler,  my  mind  was  made  up  to  pass  a 
whole  day  in  her  house,  perhaps  more,  to  get  acquainted 
with  this  interesting  village  of  Hillington. 

**  Who  are  the  principal  people  aU>ut  this  neighbour- 
hood, mistress?'*  I  enquired  of  the  curtsying  landlady. 

**The  principal  family  hereabout,  sir,"  she  answered, 
kindly,  "  live  down  the  water  in  Lawford  Holm ;  but  it 
would  be  a  long  tale  to  tell  you  all  about  them,"  added 
.the  women,  mysteriously. 

**  And  who  preaches  m  that  fine  old  church  of  yours, 
mistress?^* 

"That's  just  what  I  wish  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the 
woman :  **  Mr.  Kinloch,  the  old  minister,  seems  to  have 
but  a  short  time  to  live;  but  his  successor  is  so  much  be- 
loved, that  his  name  is  in  every  one's  mouth  here.  Maybe, 
sir,  as  you  are  a  stranger,you  are  come  to  the  placing." 

**  What  placing,  mistress?     I  have  not  heard  of  it." 

**  Mr.  Bannatyne,  the  new  minister,  is  to  be  placed  on 
Wednesday,  and  this  will  be  a  great  doing  in  Hillington." 

"No  doubt.  But  who  lives  in  that  ill-made  square 
house  among  the  trees,  that  I  observed  on  the  left  hand, 
as  I  came  into  the  village?" 

"  The  Laird  of  GUunderston*  sir,— «nd  his  daughter 
is "  ^ 

••  The  laird,"  said  I  surprised,  "  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance  of  mine:  T  was  not  aware  that  he  lived  here.  But 
what  were  you  going  to  tell  of  his  daughter?" 

"  She  is  spoken  of  as  the  wife  to  be  of  the  handsome 
young  minister  that's  about  to  be  placed  in  Hillington 
iirk— but,  indeed " 

•*  Indeed — what,  mistress  ?" 

••  Oh,  sir,  she  is  a  coarse  creature." 

"  Nothing  remarkable  in  that,  mistress,"  I  said :  "  coarse 
and  fine  are  ofien  spun  together,  in  this  world,  for  wiser 


reasons  than  I  can  make  out.  Marriages,  they  say,  were 
once  made  in  heaven,  but  that  must  have  been  long  be- 
fore my  time." 

"  You  are  an  observable  man,  sir,"  said  the  woman : 
"  I  wish  you  could  stay  to  see  the  placing." 

**  Why  to  see  that,  mistress?" 

**  I  cannot  toll  you,  sir :  but  there  is  a  lady " 

"  Very  likely.  There  is  always  a  lady  in -every  thing 
that  is  interesting.    And  what  lady  is  it?" 

"  The  lady  of  tlie  Holm,  sir.  It 's  not  for  me  to  talk 
to  a  stranger  about  her;  but,  perhaps,  you  may  hear  some- 
thing concerning  this  lady  from  the  Laird  of  Glaunder- 
ston.  An  observable  man  like  you  should  not  leave  this 
country  side  without  knowing  sometliing  about  the 
Priors  of  Lawford." 

"Prior?  that  wiU  be  the  name  of  a  fiimily.  An  Eng- 
lish name,  I  think  it  is.** 

"  Yes,  sir.  A  strange,  and  yet  an  admirable  old  fami- 
ly it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  long  before  the  romcmbrance 
of  living  ^an ;  although  I  cannot  tell  you  about  it  what 
I  would,  t#this  present  talking ;  and  tlien,  sir,  there  u 
the  young  minister.  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  if  that  young 
gentleman  ever  coufriles  himself  with  Glaunderston's 
coarse  daughter — but  ye '11  excuse  me,  there's  a  bell 
ringing  in  the  wee  parlour,  and  I  'U  be  wanted;" — and 
with  this«  tripping  out  of  the  room,  after  a  slight  curtsy, 
the  tantalising  woman  lefl  me  to  ruminate  over  this  im- 
perfect information. 

All  the  addhion  to  her  hint  that  I  could  afterwards  ob- 
tain was,  that  Mr.  Bannatjme,  the  said  minister,  was  ex- 
pected at  Glaunderston  House  on  the  following  day ;  and 
thither  I  determined  to  walk,  shortly  after  bfleakfiist  next 
morning ;  for  my  mind  was  awakened  about  something, 
I  knew  not  what. 

Upon  going  to  the  laird^s  house,  he  was  exceedingly 
pleased  to  see  me,  and  introduced  me  to  tlie  oltf^uiinister 
of  the  parish,  whom  he  had  hospitably  invited  to  meet 
Mr.  Bannatyne.  The  latter  did  arrive,  just  as  the  old 
gentleman  and  I  were  talking.  Of  tlie  latter,  however, 
to  wit,  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Kinloch,  who  had  been  minister  of 
the  parisii  for  nearly  forty  yoars,  I  must  first  say  a  few 
words. 

Contrary  to  what  experience  had  tanght  me  to  expect  in  a 
common  country  clergyman,!  found  tiie  senior  to  be  a  man 
of  general  information  and  a  gentlemanly  spirit;  one  whose 
comparative  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  which 
he  was  himself  sensible,  was  well  made  up  by  the  quality 
of  his  reading,  and  great  natural  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
of  mind.  I  was  just  rejoicing  inwardly  over  tlie  value  to 
his  parish  of  sucli  a  man,  in  the  character  of  its  pastor,  as 
well  as  to  the  inexperience  of  him  who  was  to  be  liis  sue- 
cesser,  when  a  coacli  stopped  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Ban- 
natync,  of  whom  we  had  been  talking,  accompanied  by 
another  clergyman,  alighted,  and  joined  our  company. 

The  first  glance  I  had  of  this  remarked  person,  even 
his  walking  across  the  room,  sliowed  mo  that  he  hod  one 
advantage,  of  value  both  to  himself  and  his  charge,  to 
wit,  the  birth  and  rearing  of  a  gentleman ;  and  his  con- 
versation soon  indicated  that  his  mind  set  him  above  tlic 
usual  peculiarities  of  his  calling.  But  he  was  not  a  mere 
youth  :  his  age  might  be  four  and  twenty ;  and  his  looks 
were  certainly  all  that  the  talkative  landlady  of  the  inn  had 
described.  Involuntarily  he  interested  me,  and  I  soon 
saw  that  here,  as  well  as  in  Uie  village,  he  was  the  idol  of 
the  general  women,  and  the  grand  object,  in  particular, 
of  the  Laird  of  Glaanderston*s  red-h&ired  daughter.  This 
discovery  I  grudged  at  exceedingly,  knowing  that  the 
unequal  yoking  together  of  the  coarse  and  the  fine  in  the 
world  is  none  the  better  for  its  being  often  done,  and  be- 
comes a  root  of  bitterness  from  which  grows  up  many 
bad  shootings. 

Though  far  from  being  troubled  with  itching  ears,  to 
make  me  a  runner  after  popular  preachers,  yet,  tlie  ob- 
viously superior  character  of  Mr.  Bannatyne  gave  an  in- 
terest to  the  ceremony  of  his  being  inducted,  or  "  placed," 
which  determined  me  to  attend  it  on  the  following  day. 
I  had  also  a  curiosity  to  see  the  assembled  people  of  this 
romantic  neighbourhood,  and  to  observe  in  what  manner 
a  youth  who  had  interested  me  so  much  would  take  upon 
himself  so  important  a  charge.  In  the  morning,  accord- 
ingly, I  mitde  ready  in  time ;  but  befbre  the  ringing  out 
of  the  second  bell,  remembering  the  hints  and  half  sen* 
tences  of  Uic  talkative  landlady,  my  curiosity  was  awak- 
ened  to  know  something  further,  if  possible,  regarding  the 
particular  family  of  whom  she  spoke.  When  I  called  upon 
the  good  woman,  however,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that 
her  mouth  had  been  completely  closed  to  my  enquiries, 
from  some  sudden  consideration  of  publican  prudence,  in 
consequence,  no  doubt,  of  my  taking  up  my  abode  with 
the  Laird  of  Glaunderston. 
"  1  'm  in  a  public  way,  sir,"  she  said,  "  and  it 's  by  the 


public  I  live :  so  it  is  not  for  roe  to  keep  t  wanliv 
tongue  in  my  head,  about  the  worthy  fcniki  of  tS 
canny  neighbourhood,  among  whom  I  earn  my  kU  md 
my  sup ;  but  as  you  are  an  observabk  oiin,  sir,  aod  akit 
to  go  to  the  placing,  when  you  ict  yourself  down  it  Oie 
laird's  scat,  just  observe  you  a  young  Udy  in  the  rreoi 
pew  foment  you,  wi*  tbc  broad  •cutchcon  of  arnMoiifat 
pillar  above  lier  head." 

"  I  *ll  mind  wliat  yon  say,  mistrcts,"  replied  I;  ■'b 
tell  me  now,  whose  arc  the  arms  tliat  yoa  speak  oi^tti 
what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  mystery." 

"There  is  the  kirk  bell  begun  to  ring, idr,'* she la^ 
"  and  I  must  be  going,  altbougli  ye  6<  t  rain  of  inicin. 
gation.  But  if  ye  would  know  wimt  I  wish  joa«f  tlu 
remarkable  family,  look  at  the  lady  that  sits  bcotatktU 
scutcheon.  Ye  11  ken  her,  sir,  by  her  pretty  fur^iKJ 
her  skin  as  white  as  milk,  an'  her  dark  sweffiif  m 
that 's  never  off  the  minister." 

"  Go  on,  mistress,"  said  I,  peremptorily,  ^spokfii,  if 
you  be  a  woman." 

"Then,  sir,  just  do  you  watch  the  lady's  Itecth 
placing,  and  see  how  she  looks  at  the  trying  qufttiosiKj, 
and  tlie  denunciation,  and  the  laying  on  of  the  bvuis,ttd 
tlie  apostolic  benediction,  and  the  oonfinuing  pnjn,- 
iust  observe  the  countenance  of  Rebecca  Prior,  uid  if  jn 
have  an  eye  for  a  woman's  thougfati,  ind  cu  lesdtiB 
changes  oi  a  bormie  face,  when  the  soul  within  kisAtsif 
under  tlie  cheek,  and  tlic  heart  beats  because  it  disa 
speak,  ye  '11  think  of  what  1  say." 

The  word  of  ray  reply  was  n<rt  ready  at  ny  kmpti 
end,  when  I  looked  up,  and,  bdiold,  the  woman  vis  ^ 

The  church  bell  now  sounded,  as  I  wandered  4a, 
with  romantic  eflfoct  over  the  neighbonring  hi^m 
echoed  away  through  the  valleys  below  the  knisl 
joined  the  sober  crowd  that  issued  from  the  bon^si^ 
soon  entering  by  tlie  kirk  stile,  and  pMsin^ lirMi- 
ments  of  the  ancient  graveyard,  1  plared  myrfrai**- 
ably  in  the  Laird  of  Glaunderston's  pew,  aioHitivi 
ness  the  ceremony  of  the  placing. 

As  tlie  church  filled  with  people,  there  entntiVjik 
door  opposite  to  me,  a  taUl,  dark,  rcmarkaUe-kiokiif  p 
tieman,  accompanying  a  lady  aged  about  twcilT;aii» 
she  came  forward  in  the  passage,  even  bdonikbi 
entered  the  seat  under  the  escutchfoncd  pilhr,  i  bci 
that  she  was  the  one  whom  I  was  given  to  watck 

There  never  was  a  female  more  wortliy  of  obiffntia, 
or  one  more  likely  to  excite  that  sort  of  )nlcre^«W 
belongs  to  the  finer  species  of  sexual  character, udsitt 
is  "above  and  beyond"  mere  personal heaulj.  Idoi* 
mean  to  describe,  so  well  known  a  ccreawoy  »  ^ 
"placing"  or  consecration  of  a  Scottish  nunislcr,w 
the  nustcre  forms  of  the  Genevan  presbyters.  I  «<* 
only  to  speak  briefly  of  what  I  observed  regardinf  i 
peculiar  lady,  and  in  the  demeanour  of  him  who  s«f 
subject  of  the  ceremony,  on  wliom,  at  least,  in  tie* 
ractcr  of  her  spiritual  instructor,  and  with  all  ihemii** 
modesty,  were  tlic  eyes  of  the  female  intently  nxff^ 

Her  features,  I  could  soc  at  a  glance,  aiight  besw'" 
be  perfect;  and,  what  is  more,  Uiey  indicated  dat»"' 

ture  of  the  lolly  and  tlie  Benlimcntil,  which  if  W^^* 
interesting,  and  sometimes  so  awfhl, inlhe <»«'** 
racter.  Ilcr  skin  was  beautifully  delicate;  Aw "p*^ 
litUe  colour  in  her  check;  and  though  h**"^J^J^ 
fair,  her  eyes  were  deeply  dark  and  ^P'^'^'r^^ti. 
pupils  contrasting  strikingly  witli  the  *''**^*^ 
yet  healthy,  hue  of  her  skin.  But  I  [wd  w*!**^^^, 
as  I  did  before  the  ceremony  was  fin**^'"**!^^^ 
for  a  considerable  time,  fully  to  understand  tbc  a^B^ 
even  of  what  I  saw.  i^  wkd 

Mr.  Bannatyne  demeaned  ^"mJ*^*'*^""'^  ,;Y^ 
tlie  ceremony  with  that  modest  good  *<^**'jv7!Li/ 
previous  observation,  1  certainly  expected.  *7Lj 
not  go  through  this  day's  trial  like  oncof  thctu^j^ 
brs  tliat  supported  his  pulpit  He  did  iKit  w*?^  j 
swcr  to  the  nflbcting  charge  of  Sl  Paul  to  vf^^ 


Ephcsus,  without  being  moved,  and  that  <^**P^''  ti- 
serious  nature  of  tlie  duties  which  he  was  uof^n 
upon  him.  But  it  was  tlie  lady— the  pah*,  P«'*^ 
lady,  that  riveted  my  attention  more  and  ^,ij 
wotchcd  her  during  the  exercises  of  this  morniof.'^^ 
have  sworn  that  there  was  love  for  the  man  burning 
heart,  which  mixed  with,  and  received  cknti(^^ 
her  admiraUon  of  the  pastor.  Whcnerer,  thcrafl" 
speaking  eye  indicated  that  he  was  moved  by  W 
things  that  were  addressed  to  him,  or  that  btso^ 
uttered,  she,  who  gazed  in  his  countenance  tnro^ 
as  only  a  woman  can  look  into  **»«  *<>**^?' *^^a 
she  admires,  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  wtojj" 
ble  emotion;  but,  pressing  licr  lips  bar<J  Nf*^."'^ 
fine  her  feelings  wiUiin  her  own  "J"^*^  *f  Ss, 
the  large  drops  to  stream  down  her  p«c  cnw* 
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stand  like  crystab  glazing  over  the  dark  pupils  of  her 
eyes. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that,  on  a  day  like  this,  the 
look  of  the  joung  minister  should  indicate  any  thing  of 
reciprocity  with  the  evident  emotions  of  the  lady.  By 
the  lime,  however,  that  the  ceremony  was  finished,  and 
that  I  had  seen  and  heard  all,  my  curiosity  and  interest 
were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  to  know  something 
more  of  the  two  individuals,  both  of  whom,  in  their  sup- 
posed relations  to  each  other  and  the  wcrld,  Iiad  already 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  AU  was  soon  end- 
ed, and  I  went  forth  with  the  crowd,  convinced,  as  well 
from  what  I  observed,  as  from  the  hints  of  the  landlady, 
tliat  there  was  something  to  bo  known  of  no  common  na- 
ture regarding  persons  who  severally  so  much  interested 
roe,  but  of  whose  character  and  tlie  peculiarity  of  their 
circumstances  I  was  yet  ignorant. 

It  was  during  my  further  sojourn  in  this  secluded 
Dcighbourhood,  and  my  subsequent  journey  ings  to  these 
parts,  that  I  was  enabled  to  pick  up  the  particulars  I  have 
to  tell  regarding  the  old  (amily  of  Lawford. 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  ndo  of  a  rising  ground,  which  slopes  down  into 
m  pleasant  hollow,  or  rather  holra,  as  ^uch  a  spot  is  named 
in  Scotland,  only  a  short  mile  from  the  village  of  Hill- 
ingtoD,  stood  at  tliis  period  an  old-fashionod  picturesque 
building,  which,  overiooking  from  the  midst  of  the  wood 
with  which  the  slope  was  covered,  the  small  streamlet  or 
bum  that  meandered  down  in  the  hollow,  was  known 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  name  of  the  mansion  of 
Lawford.  The  streamlet  was  also  called  by  the  some 
name,  which,  as  its  etymology  intimates,  eventually 
florred  to  designate  the  whole  neighbouiiog  estate ;  and 
tliis  ancient  property  has  been,  for  more  generations  than 
could  easily  be  traced,  in  the  possession  of  a  family  who 
originally  eamc  from  England,  but  who  had  long  been 
f«4iiilkarly  known  in  the  country  by  the  general  d<^gna- 
tion  of  the  Priors  of  Lawford. 

Of  this  ancient  family,  once  pretty  numerous,  only  two 
persons  at  this  time  remained  to  claim  direct  and  near 
ooanection  with  it;  and  these  two  were  somewhat  strange- 
ly and,  with  respect  to  the  world,  solitarily  situated.  The 
one  was  a  maiden,  the  only  daughter  now  living  of  the 
lost  married  male  of  tlie  family.  The  other  was  the  only 
brother  of  that  person,  who  had  died  about  a  year  ago, 
and  of  course  the  uncle  of  the  maiden,  still,  also,  unmar- 
ried; and  tliese  two  persons  lived  together,  in  much  se- 
clusion, in  the  stately  old  mansion  by  Lawford  burn. 
Neither  the  young  lady  nor  the  elderly  gentleman  were 
common  characters,  as  was  well  known  to  such  of  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  as  had  sufficient  perception 
to  observe  this;  and  it  need  not  be  added,  tliat  it  was  the 
niece  of  the  tall  dark-visaged  gentleman  who  had  so 
strongly  interested  me  on  the  day  of  the  placing. 

There  was  not,  probably,  another  person  in  the  parish 
who  had  had  the  sagaci^  to  observe  what  the  landlady  of 
the  inn  had  observed  and  pointed  out  to  mc,  in  regard  to 
some  supposed  sentiment  of  Rebecca  Prior  towards  Mr. 
fiaaaatyne,  the  minister.  As  for  the  young  clergyman, 
be  was  per&ctly  a  stranger  to  the  existence  of  tmy  thing 
of  the  kind,  and  very  much  so  to  the  lady  herself;  for, 
though  he  had  before  this  period  once  sat  in  her  company, 
she  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  witli  him ;  and  her 
behaviour  had  been  so  silent,  and  timid,  and  peculiar,  both 
on  -that  occasion  and  when  he  had  noticed  her  among 
others  in  her  pew  at  church,  that  she  seemed  to  him  more 
like  a  vowed  and  pledged  nun,  who  had  renounced  the 
world  and  its  pleasures,  than  **any  mortal  mixture  of 
«arth*s  mould,"  who  lived  and  dwelt  amongst  us. 

It  was  not  from  any  romantic  exaggeration  of  her 
beauty — w^hidi,  in  trutl],  needed  no  exaggeration — that 
Mr.  Bannatyne  took  up  this  notion.  It  was  simply  an 
impression  of  character,  regarding  a  lady  of  whom  every 
one  spoke  in  terms  of  the  c^pest  respect,  and  with  whom 
ho  had  few  expectations  of  making  any  acquaintance.  At 
times,  indeed,  he  felt  a  strong  wisli  to  have  some  intimacy 
with  her  and  her  uncle;  fur  when  ho  came  to  be  settled 
in  the  parish,  the  society  he  found,  male  or  female,  was 
extremely  limited;  and  curiosity  itself^  with  something 
like  awe  of  tlie  nun-like  female,  gradually  heightened  that 
sentiment  She  seemed,  however,  to  have  taken,  as  he 
tliought,  something  like  dislike  to  himself;  for,  in  sub- 
sequently meeting  tier  at  Lawford  House,  in  consequence 
of  her  uncle*s  hospitality,  her  reserve  became  almost 
more  marked  than  good  breeding  would  warrant,  until  he 
began  to  fancy  that  she  even  tried  to  avoid  him.  Yet,  at 
oUmu*  times,  afterwards,  when  she  did  enter  into  some 
distant  conversation  with  him,  her  observations  were  so 
judicious  and  so  tasteful — her  very  language  indicated  so 


much  mental  accomplishment,  such  unassuming  refine- 
ment; and  he  thouglit  her  words  were  at  times  so  pene- 
trating in  their  meaning— -even  her  voice  seemed  so 
musical — that  he  became  interested  concerning  her  to 
absolute  absorption,  and  was  momentarily  flattered  into 
an  idea  that  she  almost  took  a  pleasure  in  bis  society. 

Mr.  Prior  himself  had  taken  an  evident  partiality  for 
the  minister;  and  in  the  subsequent  visits  of  the  latter  at 
Lawford  House,  as  he  involuntarily  watched  the  counte- 
nance of  Rebecca,  she  would  again,  at  times,  become  un- 
accountably silent,  as  if  she  was  careful  to  eschew  further 
direct  communication  with  him.  But  anon,  as  he  talked 
to  her  uncle,  her  large  eye  would  sparkle  while  watching 
his  words;  then  she  would  gradually  offer  some  remark, 
and  join  tliem,  as  if  giving  wav  to  her  feelings;  when  af- 
terwards, suddenly  checking  herself,  so  soon  as  the  con* 
vcrsation  became  serious  or  interesting,  she  would,  upon 
some  slight  excuse,  rise  and  leave  tlie  room. 

This  conduct,  so  unusual  for  one  of  her  age,  very  mucli 
astonished  Mr.  Bannatyne.  **  What  could  her  mcanintr 
be  ?"  he  often  enquired  of  himself:  for  this  was  repeated 
several  times,  and  under  modifications  of  manner  and  cir- 
cumstances so  various,  that  he  knew  not  what  to  think. 
Sometimes  it  deeply  provoked  his  pride ;  and  at  others  it 
excited  feelings  of  a  very  different  kind :  for  more  than 
once  the  transient  look  that  she  cast  on  him — her  full  ex- 
pressive eyes,  as  she  rose  to  leave  his  company,  had  a 
meaning  in  their  glance  so  despairingly  sad,  that  it  almost 
affected  him  to  tears;  and  on  these  occasions,  if  eyes 
could  speak,  he  thought  hers  seemed  eloquently  to  beg  of 
him  to  excuse  her  manner,  to  forgive  her,  and  to  take  no 
offence  at  her  behaviour.  But  at  such  times,  afler  Mr. 
Bannatyne  was  left  alone  with  her  uncle,  the  conversation 
of  the  worthy  old  gentleman  appeared  to  him  so  tedious, 
and  he  himself  became  so  abstracted,  that  botli  gentlemen 
would  ^  and  observe  each  other  for  a  time  with  a  look 
of  indefinite  but  subdued  mystery. 

Still  the  minister  could  not  stay  from  the  house,  and 
the  same  scene  was  acted  over  and  over  again.  The  same 
dread  of  something  unexpressed,  socmed  to  be  over  all ; 
and  yet  they  could  not  live  separate.  Expressions  occa- 
sionally dropped  from  the  old  gentleman  also,  and  looks 
were  exchanged  between  him  ond  Rebecca,  which  filled 
the  minister  with  a  fooling  so  painful,  that  it  was  almost 
terrifying  to  himself;  and  yet  he  knew  not  what  was  its 
exact  meaning,  or  to  what  it  tended.  Sometimes  now, 
as  he  sat  and  looked  at  them  both,  a  sort  of  vagrue  dread 
would  come  gradually  over  liim,  which  he  coiud  nut  de- 
fine, and  which  was  associated  with  some  notion  or  sus- 
picion, for  which  tliere  seemed  to  be  no  expression.  Even 
the  solitary  and  antiquated  mansion  of  Lawford  seemed 
now  to  his  fancy  to  have  something  mysterious,  if  not 
terrific,  about  it;  and  as  he  went  down  thither  in  the  win- 
ter evenings,  the  stream  in  the  holm,  as  he  crossed  it, 
appeared  to  meander  dark  and  dreary  down  the  hollow, 
and  the  wind  to  moon  sadly  through  the  woods,  as  if 
warning  him  of  some  dismal  tale  that  he  dared  not  be 
told.  At  length,  some  slight  incident  occurred  between 
him  and  Rebecca,  wbicli  alarmed  his  pride,  while  it  af- 
foeted  his  feelings;  and  as  he  crossed  the  stream  that 
night,  on  his  return  home,  he  determined,  whatever  it 
might  cost  him,  to  absent  himself  henceforth  from  this 
strange  though  fascinating  family. 

But  now  again,  as  he  sat  at  home  over  his  books  afler 
this,  in  his  dull  lodging  in  HiUington,  he  found  that  by 
staying  away  entirely  from  liis  secluded  friends,  he  was 
punishing  himself  much  more  than,  in  the  moment  of 
alarmed  pride,  he  could  have  suspected ;  and  began,  like 
all  candid  minds,  to  think  that  there  might  be  something 
in  himself,  or  in  the  position  of  the  lady,  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  altogether,  more  than  he  knew  of^  which  might 
form  a  good  reason  for  that  manner  to  him,  of  which  he 
complained.  But  even  the  society  of  Mr.  Prior  was  of 
itself  so  desirable  in  this  dull  neighbourhood,  tliat  it  was 
too  much  for  him  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage he  might  derive  from  it,  on  account  of  any  un- 
explained fancy  regarding  a  female  living  in  his  house, 
whoso  manner  to  nimself  might  be  perplexing,  but  of 
which  there  was  no  reason  that  he  should  take  any  par* 
ticukir  notice.  Besides,  with  Mr.  Prior  himself  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  yet  half  acquainted ;  and,  as  for  tlie  lady, 
though  she  did  no  more  than  pass  out  and  in  as  Uiey 
talk^,  her  simple  smile  at  her  nucleus  joke,  and  the  pe- 
netrating gaae  of  her  large  dark  eye  (should  she  never 
deign  even  to  speak  to  liim,)  were  as  he  thought,  a  positive 
delight,  compared  to  the  obtrusive  chatter  and  freedom  of 
the  coarse  daughter  of  M'Gilvray  of  Glaundcrston. 

**  And  more  than  all  this,"  ho  added,  to  himself,  as  he 
paced  the  floor  of  his  solitary  study,  ^  young  men,  as  my 
venerable  predecessor  says, are  disposed  to  be  rash  in  their 
judgments,  and  dictatorial  in  their  decisionp,  before  tliey 


have  time  to  know  what  is  hidden  under  the  external 
surface  of  things.  Doubtless,  I  am  to  blame,  in  presum- 
ing to  set  up  my  own  inexperjenced  pride,  against  the 
invaluable  advantage;:,  at  my  age,  even  of  the  instruct- 
ive evils  that  may  arise  out  of  intercourse  with  wise 
and  accomplished  people.  It  becomes  me,  as  a  teacher 
of  others,'*  continued  he,  **to  feel,  that  I  also  am  liable 
to  misapprehension,  to  error,  and  folly.  I  will,  this 
very  evening,  arise,  and,  in  the  repentant  spirit  which 
manly  candour  has  often  to  exercise  in  life,  seek  ono 
other  interview,  at  least,  with  the  venerable  proprietor 
of  Lawford." 

Pursuing  the  train  of  the  minister's  reflections,  it 
must  here  be  added,  that  there  are  few  things  more 
puzzling  to  sensitive  persons  in  early  life,  than  the 
occasional  manner  towards  them  of  those  whose  good 
opinion  they  are  anxious  to  deserve.  This  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne strongly  felt  on  his  new  visit  of  the  same  evening 
at  Lawford,  particularly  witli  reference  to  Rebecca 
Prior  ;  for,  though  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  it  was 
her  uncle  only  he  had  gone  to  converse  with,  and  that 
her  behaviour,  or  notice  of  him,  was  of  no  manner  of 
consequence  ;  he  found,  to  his  uneasiness,  that  whether, 
it  was  curiosity,  or  whether  it  was  pride,  not  only  the 
words  she  addressed  to  him,  but  her  minutest  look,  were 
now  matters  of  increasing  solicitude.  Yet  he  would 
not  seem  to  regard  her,  he  thought;  for  in  fact,  her 
prescrico  was  of  no  importance  toTiim;  and  this  ridicul- 
ous watching  of  the  countenance,  and  pondering  on  the 
motives  of  a  strange  girl,  would  wear  off  as  his  curiosity 
came  to  be  gratified ;  for,  as  to  any  more  serious  senti- 
ment, that,  of  course,  ^as  out  of  the  question. 

The  character  of  both  these  persons,  as  they  appeared 
at  this  time  to  the  anxious  young  pastor,  require,  perhaps, 
a  word  of  explanation.  That  of  Mr.  Prior,  in  particu- 
lar, appeared  to  the  young  man  odd  and  onaccountablo 
in  several  respects.  With  a  sport iveness  of  fancy, 
which  seemed  evidently  to  fit  him  for  social  enjoyments, 
and  which  occasionally  showed  itself  through  his  ha- 
bitual seriousness  and  taciturnity,  he  yet  seemed  sys- 
tematically to  seclude  himself  from  the  world,  and  to  look 
with  jealousy  upon  any  intrusion  into  his  habits,  al- 
though what  he  callpd  an  intrusion  was  yet  evidently 
felt  to  be  a  real  relief.  On  some  occasions,  in  the 
society  of  Mr.  Bannatyne,  Mr.  Prior's  conversation  be- 
came, to  our  youth's  surprise,  even  humorous  and  caus- 
tic ;  and  when  he  constrasted  this  lightne»s  with  the 
general  strain  of  profound  and  didactic  thought  in 
which  he  usually  indulged,  and  the  instructive,  though 
gloomy,  speculations  upon  the  condition  of  humanity, 
which  made  the  staple  of  his  earnestly  delivered  aphor- 
isms, he  was  convinced  that  there  was  something  hidden 
under  all  this,  which  it  would  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary penetration  to  find  out  or  appreciate. 

As  to  Rebecca,  however,  the  minister  observed,  that 
whatever  was  peculiar  regarding  her,  beyond  her  habit- 
ual expression  of  simple  and  resigned  melancholy, 
consisted  entirely  in  her  behaviour  to  himself;  for  her  con- 
versation with  her  uncle  was  easy  and  sensible,  besides 
maintaining  a  tone  of  graceful  humility  that  was  ex- 
tremely seductive ;  and  every  movement  of  hers,  and 
every  arrangement  of  tlie  household  under  her  charge, 
indicated  the  most  perfect  taste  and  propriety. 

Had  the  minister  had  less  dignity  of  character,  and 
used  more  freedom  with  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  prying  tattle  of  a  country  parish  would  soon  have 
furnished  him  with  certain  particulars  regarding  the 
Priors  of  Lawford,  which  might  have  served  as  a  clue  to 
the  explanation  of  all  this.  But,  as  it  was,  be  could 
only  trust  to  his  own  ob.«ervations,  and  as  these  became 
more  acute,  and  had  more  to  feed  upon,  they  became 
still  more  absorbing  to  his  faculties,  and  their  sub- 
jects more  interesting  to  his  feelings.  Ho  saw  an 
elderly  gentleman  without  wife,  child,  brother,  or  sister, 
living  in  almost  total  seclusion,  with  no  companion  or 
society,  but  that  of  a  thoughtful  maiden  of  nineteen,  the 
daughter  of  his  deceased  brother ;  who,  in  the  very 
spring-time  and  beauty  of  youth  and  health,  seemed 
also  generally  to  abstract  herself  from  all  society  but 
that  of  a  gloomy  and  eccentric  uncle,  and  to  shrink 
from  coming  in  contact  with  a  world  which  would  have 
hailed  her  presence  with  joy,  and  fed  upon  her  smiles 
with  rapturous  admiration. 

**  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  he  still  en- 
quired :  "  it  is  not  natural  for  age  to  refuse  honour,  or 
beauty  and  youlh  to  eschew  admiration.  There  must 
be  some  fearful  cause  that  compels  the  old  to  avoid  so- 
ciety, tliat  solace  of  life,  and  the  young  to  choose  pen- 
sivencss  rather  than  joy,  at  the  very  period  when  the 
heart  beats  quick,  when  the  blood  is  warm,  and  the 
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romantic  fancy  trarols  over  bright  regions  of  imagined 
and  anticipated  felicity.** 

It  was  in  vain  for  him  l!o  strive  against  the  increasing 
anxiety  of  his  curiosity,  or  whatever  else  the  feeling 
might  be  called,  which  induced  him  to  watch  over  Re- 
becca*8  manner  in  the  way  ho  was  constrained  to  do. 
He  saw,  also,  that  she  was  aware  of  his  constant  and 
sensitive  observation  of  her;  and  this  seemed  still  more, 
to  increase  his  embarrassment ;  for  whenever  she  caught 
hereelf  joining  the  discursive  conversation  between  lier 
Dncle  and  him,  until  she  perhaps  echoed  some  senti- 
ment that  Mr.  Bannatyne  had  uttered,  or  joined  her 
judgment  to  his  with  animated  approbation,  her  coun- 
tenance would  again  assume  a  strange  expression  of 
mental  agony,  as  if  she  suddenly  recollected  some  pain- 
ful apprehension. 

**  There  b  some  mystery  of  sorrow  hanging  over  this' 
family,**  he  still  murmured  to  himself  as  he  walked  soli- 
tarily home  from  Lawfbrd  House,  one  night,  in  a  mood: 
of  unusual  gloom,  *^  which  all  my  observation  cannot 
penetrate.  In  this  world  of  strange  mysteries,  of  vari- 
ous and  hidden  sources  of  sorrow — this  darkling  pil- 
grimage, wherein  we  still  grope  in  such  uncertainty  as 
to  many  deep  enquiries  concerning  *  being's  end  and 
aim,*  I  know  that  it  is  too  true,  that,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, and  of  all  the  coveted  appliances  and  means 
which  fortune  seems  to  collect  around  her  greatest  fa- 
vourites, for  the  momentary  elation  of  the  youthful 
heart,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  deceptions  of 
tantalising  hope,  stilt  there  will  be  found,  according  to 
the  sombre  meaning  of  the  Itatian  proverb,  to  be  ^  a 
skeleton  in  every  house* — a  concealed  cause  of  regret 
of  dread  in  every  habitation,  or  in  every   heart. 


or 


What  can  \m  the  nature,  or  what  the  history^  of  that 
remorseless  phantom  that  Inrks  among  the  recesses  of 
the  mansion  of  Ijawford,  and  which  cruelly  poisons  the 
cup  of  life  to  these  gentle  hearts  ?  What  can  the  name 
be  of  the  skeleton  fiend  whose  bare  bones  «ver  and  anon 
seem  to  rattle  some  sound  of  dread  or  of  horror  to  check 
tlie  risings  towards  enjoyment  of  the  sorrowful  spirits  in 
this  secluded  house  7  or  whoeo  fleshless  arm  points  to 
some  fearful  index  in  nature,  of  some  reserved  woe  in 
the  future  destiny  of  the  family  f  By  heavens !  this 
maiden  shall  draw  aside  to  me  the  4ark  curtain  that 
covers  this  terrific  object,  that  I  may  be  a  sharer  in 
her  sorrow  myself,  or  at  least  be  enabli»d  to  bear  some 
portion  of  her  burden  !** 

About  this  period  one  or  two  trifling  incidents  took 
place  between  the  minister  and  Rebecca,  such  as  will 
nappen  in  the  course  of  an  intercourse  now  l>ecoming  so 
constant,  which  had  the  effect  of  fairly  drawing  his  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  his  own  foclingii,  and  of  opmning 
liisoyes  to  what  he  could  no  longer  disguise  from  him- 
self, "it  perhaps  need  hardly  be  added,  that  simple  cu- 
riosity was  nuw  no  longer  the  feeling  of  his  mind  re- 
garding her.  Admiration — increasing  and  deepening 
Admiration — was,  by  this  time,  united  to  a  more  touch- 
ing sentiment.  Unsuppressable  passion  increased  deep 
interest  for  its  object,  and  rendered  sympathy  so  intense 
AS  to  be  almost  painfbl,  until  Rebecca  Prior  became  tlic 
idol  of  his  spirit,  and  the  charm  that  awakened  him  to 
another  existence.  Still  there  was  the  secret,  the  ap- 
parent mystery,  unopened,  unsolved.  Bannatyne  had 
itolermined  that  she  should  remove  the  curtain,  and  dis- 
close  the  skeleton  that  caused  her  melancholy,  and  his 
own.  But  he  had  not  yet  the  courage  to  ask  her  to  do 
so.  He  was  happy  in  her  society  each  evening,  and  yet 
be  was  most  miserable.    Such  is  love  I 


CHAPTER  III. 

By  this  time,  there  was  not  a  man  (at  least  there  cer- 
tainly was  not  a  woman)  in  the  whole  parish  of  HilU 
ington,  but  whose  mind  was  perfectly  made  up  as  to  the 
present  intentions,  immediite  measures,  and  wliole  fu- 
ture history,  of  thci.  beloved  young  pastor.  That  he 
was  shortly  to  be  married  to  the  heiress  of  La wford  had 
Ion?  been  clearly  seen  :  that  he  had  fairly  disappointed 
the  Jaird  of  Glaunderslon*s  daughter  was  matter  of  no 
regret ;  and  that  he  was  to  get  such  and  such  lands  and 
plenishings  with  the  last  remaining  daughter  of  the 
Louse  of  Lawfbrd,  was  all  fully  understood  and  settled. 

All  this,  however,  was  much  more  than  a  matter  of 
mere  gossip  to  the  lionesl.  laird  of  Glaunderston,  and 
the  female  part  of  his  family.  The  laird  was  di^p- 
pointed,  he  was  almost  indignant ;  the  lady  was  wroth, 
and  thought  herself  wronged ;  the  daughter  was  in  a 
pet,  and  would  have  complained,  only  tiiat  no  one  in 
Scotland  ever  prospers  who  dares  to  soy  ill  of  the  miius- 
ier. 


But,  in  truth,  had  not  the  laird  been  a  man  whose 
expectations  were  formed  more  from  his  own  wishes 
than  the  nature  of  things,  he  might  have  seen,  from  the 
first,  what  was  seen  by  every  body  else  around,  that, 
though  naturally  anxious,  like  every  welKmeaning  fa. 
ther,  to  obtain  a  comfortable  settlement  for  his  favourite 
daughter,  yet  the  simple  fact  of  Mr.  Bannatyrte's  com- 
ing to  bo  assistant  minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
accepting,  for  a  time,  thehospiiality  of  his  house,  formed 
little  ground  for  so  extravagant  an  expectation  as  that 
he  was  shortly  to  have,  in  such  near  relationship^ the 
fastidious  and  gentlemanly  junior  minister  of  Hillmg- 
ton.  We  can  seldom,  in  this  world,  receive  a  gratifica- 
tion to  ourselves,  withcuit,  whether  conscious  «f  it  or 
not,  giving  pain  or  offence  to  some  other  person  ;  so  the 
interesting  visits  of  our  clergyman  to  Lawford  House 
were.,  without  his  suspecting  it,  carefully  observed,  and 
enviously  felt,  by  the  angry  and  disappointed  family  at 
Glaunderston. 

The  idol  gossip  of  his  parishioners,  however,  had  far 
outrun  the  truth,  as  totlie  prospects  or  the  intentions 
of  their  pastor  in  the  quarter  where  he  visited  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  the  common  place  process  of  wooing  and  wed- 
ding, such  as  the  ordinary  world  ex|)crience  ond  expect, 
his  mind,  even  amidst  the  pleasing  excitement  of  pas- 
sion, was,  as  before  hinted,  plunged  into  a  sea  of  <:ares 
and  fears,  with  which  all  who  seek  to  enjoy  the  higher 
emotions  of  our  nature  seldom  fail  to  be  painfully  tried. 
When  he  came  to  see  fully  into  the  state  of  his  own 
mind,  and  to  conclude,  in  candid  self^xamination,that, 
reason  as  he  might,  from  this  time  forth  earthly  happi- 
ness and  Rebecca  Prior  were  with  him  inseparably  con- 
nected, he,  in  the  spirit  of  manly  sincerity,  resolved  at 
once,  that,  in  spite  of  all  considerations  arising  out  of 
their  respective  conditions  in  life,  and  in  the  face  of  that 
inexplicable  manner  which  at  times  had  given  him  so 
much  uneasiness,  he  would  declare  to  hor  the  passion  he 
no  longer  could  control,  and  would  learn  from  her  own 
lips  alt  that  he  so  anxiously  wished  to  know. 

But,  no  sooner  had  he  come  to  this  altiroate  determi- ' 
nation,  and  sought  to  end  his  anxiety  by  carrying  it 
into  effect,  than  he  found  that  Rebecca,  had,  with  all  a 
woman*s  tact,  long  penetrated  his  intention ;  ibr  she 
avoided  every  thing  m  the  shape  of  an  opjiortunity  for 
his  meeting  her  out  of  the  presence  of  her  nnclo^  and, 
when  accidentally  left  with  him,  she  would  look  round 
her,  for  an  instant,  in  apparent  alarms  then,  rising  and 
excusing  herself,  would  steal  out  of  the  room,  as  if  some 
sudden  dread  liad  just  oome  over  her.  And  yet  she  did 
not  scruple  to  converse  with  him  as  she  had  done  at  the 
more  early  period  of  their  intercourse ;  indeed,  so  evi- 
dently pleased  were  her  uncle  and  herself  always  to  see 
him,  and  so  warm  were  the  constant  invitations  of  each 
to  favour  them  with  his  society,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
now  almost  one  of  the  family,  and  could  converse  with 
both  upon  every  subject  but  the  one  that  was  nearest  to 
his  own  hearts 

Now,  also,  the  reserve  that  Rebecca  had  at  6rst  shown 
to  him  had  in  a  great  measure  died  awa^,  or  had  at 
least  assumed  a  difiarent  character ;  but  still  the  oppor- 
tunity— the  wislied-fbr  and  yet  dreaded  oppportunity 
of  speaking  to  iier  that  one  word — of  asking  her  thai 
one  que8tion<-~was  always  denied  him«  so  that  the 
very  pleasure  which  her  society  gave  him  was  almost  a 
torture  in  his  present  uncertainty.  As  he  farther 
thought  of  tlie  Dossible  result  of  such  a  communication, 
after  all  these  happy  evenings,  the  idea  at  times  tended 
to  deepen  his  distraction  of  mind«  and  make  his  per- 
plexity almost  intolerable. 

This  state  of  mind  at  length  could  not  longer  be 
borne,  and,  going  down  to  Lawford  House,  one  after- 
noon, he  determined  that  thai  night  should  not  pass  with- 
out  his  obtaining  some  determinate  satisfaction^ 

The  time  seemed  favourable  in  several  re«4pects,  and 
Mr.  Bannatyne  hoped  that  the  careless  eccentricity  of 
the  old  gentlemen  would,  at  some  part  of  the  evening, 
aflford  him  the  wished-fbr  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
impassioned  words  in  private  to  Rebecca.  As  he  sat 
with  them  both  in  the  evening,  conversing  as  usual,  he 
even  thought  that  Rebecca  seemed  in  a  mood  more  than 
commonly  favourabto  to  his  purpose,  while  the  uncle 
was,  this  night,  peculiarly  taciturn  and  abstracted. 
Thus,  the  two  young  persons  being  left  very  muoh  to 
the  obligation  of  direct  Qonversation,  the  clergyman*8 
delight  was  evident  in  his  countenance,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  fever  qf  watchful  anxiety. 

Mr.  Prior  had  a  way  of  rising  from  his  seat  and 
walking  about,  during  familiar  conversation,  talking  as 
he  walked ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  open 
the  door  during  a  pause  m  their  discouree,  and  to  go 


out  and  down  sUirs  ;  when,  having  taken  a  ihort  tarn  is 
the  open  air,  he  woukf  quietly  come  back,  and,  ukiw 
no  notice  of  what  might  have  been  doas  or  said  in^ 
absence,  would  proceed  with  the  conventtioo,  or  fc. 
cussion,  resuming  it  precisely  from  the  poiat  tl  whi^ 
he  had  left  it. 

This  night  he  was,  as  I  said,  more  than  ordiaraj 
abRcnt  and  taciturn,  until,  the  conversation  belvta 
Mr.  Bannatyne  and  his  niece  turning  accidentally  um 
the  subject  of  the  remarkable  f^icts  furnished  bj  the  is. 
finite  diversity  in  human  character,  he  seemed  nuM 
roused  into  eager  attention.  Lewis  Baunatjne,  d- 
serving  this,  pursued  the  subject  warmly  and  etoqaeoth, 
maintaining  bis  favourite  doctrine,  that,  viewing  tin 
philosophically,  mankind  were  not  so  bad  tod  ticked 
as  they  were  often  called,  either  by  querulous  mmt. 
thropists  who  did  not  sufficient  consider  the  pos'iion  in 
which  the  poor  race  of  Adam  were  general! j  plie<  or 
by  gloomy  expounders  of  divme  revelation  wfe  nfued 
to  open  tlteir  eyes  to  the  whole  of  the  subjeeL 

**  There  is  truth  in  what  you  say,**  said  Mr.Piw: 
^  man  is  not,  after,  all,  a  very  bad  sortofbeiB{;bes 
merely  contemptible— contemptible  even  io  his  Tinas, 
for  they  are  either  hardly  worthy  the  name,  or  ire  on. 
stretclitid  until  they  become  the  plague  and  tin  bue  a( 
virtue  itself; — contemptible  also  in  his  vioM,  whid, 
while  they  also  often  scarcely  deserve  the  nama,  irejtf 
the  bane  of  his  happiness,  uid  the  world*i  eoosUit 
curse.  And  yet,**  hie  continued,  **  I  have  known  ans, 
and  the  world  has  preserved  the  history  of  iBuy,fki 
were  as  thoroughly  and  purely  wicked  aseTSoSdiae 
has  pictured,  or  as  hell  itself  could  furnish.** 

*'  And  I  have  met  with  eeveral,*'  said  the  ckrgjsa, 
looking  across  to  Rebecca,  ^  who,  as  far  as  I  eu  jo^, 
are  as  purely  virtuous,  gentle,  and  good,  u  vittfk 
painted  as  belonging  to  humanity ;  and  oo  whoaffasa 
itself  can  only  confer  greater  purity,  or  luglitfiinitieB 
of  spirit,  by  ditresting  them  of  the  day  tbatH)ti\n 
them  down  to  mortality  !*' 

^  I  even  agree  with  you  also  in  that,**  said  ibeod^ 
getting  animated,  **  and  I  admire  the  roan  whoca* 
this  much  in  mankind,  an^l  who  rejoieef,  aijom 
to  do,  in  the  pleasing  truth.     But  did  yoo  everobsm, 
Mc  Bannatyne,  bow  much   mankind  seem  ioroD,iiti 
disposition  and  character,  in  distinct  races,  poMWif 
and  maintaining  a  speci6c  series  of  family  ehtr>clem> 
ticB  7    This  is  the  fact,  not  only  with  isolated  Inbei^a 
among  the  Indian  nations^  but  even  in  oar  artifittl 
and  refined  state  of  society  ;  for  siogle  families  hm 
often,  for  ages,  and  eenerations,  evioonl  a  specific  urf 
characteristic  individuality.     I  need  not  now  refer  i« 
to  the  history  of  some  of  tbe  diief  families  who  fij^ 
in  the  annals  of  our  country,  for  the  distinct  chtretfir* 
istics  by  which  they  were  known  in  their  owe  tinc^v 
are  known  to  us  who  live  after  them,  as  fari9««a> 
trace  some  degree  of  purity  in  the  linoagc;  nor  seed  i 
instance  to  you  the  Stuart  family,  v»hidi  btt  piaed 
away ;  nor  most  of  tbe  other  prominent  ftminw  ^ 
now  fill  the  different  thrones  of  Europe.   AdifttiWJ: 
tion  to  their  several  histories  will  prove  tJie  infiff 
what  1  contend  for,  which  is,  perhaps,  ofntita^ 
ance  than  is  generally  thought *• 

••The  subject  is  somewhat  curious,  «,'•»  "* 
minister,  thoughtfully,  ••  and  no  doubt  ifflportat^  u  ^ 
general  enquiry.** 

••  It  is  important  also  as  a  particular  cnqui7.  Hr- 
Bannatyne,**  said  the  other,  with  peculiar  mc»B»g- 

•♦  Perhaps  it  may,  sir,  but  I  have  not  as  jellW" 
of  turning  my  attention  to  it.** 

•^  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  know  cbancteft*' 
be  may  not  blindly  contribute  to  swdl  the  Waei* 
rent  of  evil  which  deluges  the  world,  hv  ^^f^ 
of  nature,  that  man  forms  connections  in  life,  uA^ 
by  some  particular  race  is  continued.  B"'*^^^ 
would  a  wise  man  choose  to  continue  T  ^*^•^^^ 
this  particular,  less  wise  than  the  boasts  that  par^^ 
Does  not  the  gentlest  dove  mate  with  the  •»**.??" 
of  her  kind?  Does  the  blood  courser  nnife^J*^ 
nature  with  the  sluggish  breed  of  the  Pay»  Bas"  VJ 
there  not,  among  men,  whole  families  which,  Iikf^ 
birds  of  the  boughs,  belong  to  what  may  be  c«W«^ 
good  or  an  evil  nest  ?  and  shall  the  reason  ^^^  .-^ 
useful  for  their  own  happiness  than  the  common  ib»»^ 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field  ?** 

•*  What  mean  you,  sir  T**  „    j. Uj 

••  It  is  of  the  last  imporUnce,  my  dear  sir,   ww" 
Prior,  emphatically,  •*  for  those  who  wish  ^^^^-^ 
nections  in  life,  to  know  those  with  whom  tw;  o"^ 
both  with  reference  to  their  own  »ftw-**f'*TLj  if 
that  of  thfi  posterity  Uiat  may  be  the  resalU  ^^ 
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you  wish  to  know  me,  or  any  man  or  woman,  in  a  deeper 
sense  than  can  be  obtained  through  the  conventional 
mockeries  of  social  intercourse,  enquire  the  history  of 
the  family  from  which  I  have  sprung  ;  ascertain  the 
peculiar itiea  of  the  nest  to  which  the  bird  may  belong 
'with  which  you  would  offer  to  mate  for  lide.  Trust  me, 
the  qualities  of  ther  hearty  the  peculiarities  of  the  blood, 
mod  the  great  considerations  of  the  disposition  and  bias, 
mre  with  much  certainty  transmitted  through  families, 
•ltd  are  matter  of  inheritance  from  Uio  male  or  female 
branches  of  a  house.*^ 

Having  risen  and  oontined  walking  while  he  said 
this,  the  old  gentleman,  almost  before  Mr.  Bannatyne 
vras  aware,  had  left  the  room  fand  the  minister  had  be- 
oome  so  absorbed  in  the  sudden  reflections  caused  by 
this  conversation,  that  ho  did  not  notice  Mr.  Prior's  ah- 
aence,  until  he  hoard  tlie  echo  of  his  footsteps  as  he 
passed  through  the  hall  below. 

The  moment  was  now  come  for  which  Lewis  had  so 
long  watched:  Rebecca  and  himself  lefl  were  quite  alone, 
and  seated  opposite  to  each  other.  Site  smiled  faintly, 
and  seemed  about  to  continue  the  conversation  ;  but,  as 
she  looked  across  to  him,  her  tongue  was  arrested  by 
obesrving  the  expression  of  anxiety  depicted  trvhis  coun. 
tionance.  For  a  few  moments  be  also  attempted,  in 
vain,  to  utter  a  word,  while  the  silence  seemed  so  in- 
tense and  so  painful,  that  tlie  lovers  thought  they  heard 
the  beating  of  each  other's  hearts. 

At  fength  Lewis  was  able  to  get  out  the  single  word 
••  Rebecca.** 

She  started  at  the  word;  but,  instantly  recovering 
her  bTeatb,~a8  if  relieved  by  the  sound  of  bis  voice,  she 
amiled  sadly,  as  usual,  while  he  proceeded. 

•*  Rebecca,**  he  said,  .**  I  see  you  perceive  my  anxiety 
to  say  A  few  words  to  yon.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  think 
of  moving,  but  hear  me.  I  have  long  wailed  for  such 
an  o{>portunity  as  this.  Nay,  listen  to  me,  Rebecca ;  for 
the  state  of  my  mind  is  now  such,  that——" 

^'Sbme  other  time,  Mr.  Bannatyne;  do  not  speak 
now  f"  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  him.  ^Do  notf  my 
esteemed  friend  I — I  know  what  you  would  say — ^I  have 
dreaded  this.  Do  not  say  any  thing  to  me,  but  what 
may  be  spoken  in  my  uncle's  prosenee — and,  hark ! 
there  he  is  retumino'  agam." 

**  No,  Rebecca,**  he  answered,  after  listening  a  mo* 
ment,  **  it  is  only  your  fancy  that  thus  alarms  you:  but 
now«  ibr  the  sake  of  Heaven,**  he  added  solemnly  **  grant 
me  an  interview  for  five  minutes  only,  at  some  time  and 


stupefaction,  from  what  had  just  passed.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes aflerwards,  however,  he  was  aroused  from  his 
stupor,  by  the  soft  tread  of  footsteeps,  and,  looking  up, 
perceived  the  slender  figure  of  Rebecca  glide  softly  into 
the  room  ;  and  coming  forward,  she  again  placed  herself 
in  the  chair  she  had  formerly  occupied,  quite  near  to 
him. 

'*  Forgive  mc,  Mr.  Bannatyne,**  she  said,  after  a  mo- 
menty  and  breaking  the  painfbl  silence.  **  I  ask  yonr 
forgiveness;  for  I  already  repent  me  of  the  determina- 
tion which  I  havo  just  expressed;  and,  though  I  know 
not  well  what  further  I  shall  have  strength  to  say  to  you, 
yet  I  am  aware  there  is  something  more  than  I  have 
,yet  been  able  to  speak  due  to  your  leelings.  I  have  re- 
solved, therefore, — resolved,  in  spite  of  the  painful  deli- 
cacy of  a  subject  which  is  bitter  to  my  thoughts,  and 
in  spite  of  all  a  maiden*s  pride,  to  give  you,  out  of  my  own 
mouth,  a  most  sad  explanation.  It  is  no  romantic  fancy 
that  has  caused  this  reluctance  to  meet  you  on  a  seem- 
ing mystery  ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  all  this,  which 
you  will  understand  when  you  come  to  hear  them.  In 
one  word,  I  will  meet  you  this  night,  even  before  you 
sleep,  in  the  little  conservatory  at  the  east  angle  of  the 
mansion.  Wait  for  nie  there,  af\er  you  have  parted  from 
my  uncle.  And  do  not,  Lewi:*,,  put  any  unkind  inter- 
pretations on  my  conduct,  either  now  or  hitherto.  I 
will  meet  you  alone,  as  t  would  my  brother,^  she  added, 
passionately,  clasping  her  hands  together ;  ^*  I  will  speak 
to  you  as  my  minister  ;  I  will  unlock  the  secret  of  my 
sorrow  to  yon,  as  my  adviser,  as  my  friend,  perhaps  for 
the  last  time  we  may  ever  dare  to  talk  in  private.  But, 
hark !  here  comes  my  uncle.** 

It  was  a  weary  half  hour  that  Lewis  spent  aflei^  this, 
when,  at  length,  taking  feave  of  Mr.  Prior  for  the  night, 
he  sprang  forth  to  the  park  witlioutf  to  wait,  at  the  an- 
gle of  the  mansion,  for  his  interview  wilh  Rebecca* 

CHAPTER  IV, 

**  What  a  Targe  portion  of  our  time  in  this  life  is  wasted 
in  mere  toaiting  /**  exclaimed  the  minister  to  himself,  as 
he  paced  anxiously  up  and  down,  within  view  of  the 
plaoe  appointed ;  ten,  fifleen,  twenty  minutes  having  al- 
ready elapsed,  and  still  the  conservatory  was  dark  and 
dull.  **  Waiting,**  he  went  on,  **  for  tomelhing  that  seems 
necessary  for  our  happiness,  and  the  want  of  which  pre- 
vents us  firora  enjoying  the  present  houry^ — ^the  hour  that 
for  the  time  we  think  so  long^  and  which  aflerwards  ap- 


last  importance  to  me,  both  as  rt  regards  my  peace  of 
Tnind,.  and  even  my  futcrre  usefulness  as  a  imnister. 
Rebecca,  what  alarms  you  thus  7** 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Bannatyne,  do  not — do  not  speak  of  such  a 
thing  r» 

»•  What  on  earth  can  you  mean^  Rebecca  V* 

"  I  cannot  tell  you»  Lewis — I  cannot  f  why  should 
-  yon  ask  my  meaning  of  me  ?  I  conjure  you,  as  my 
friend,  as  rny  minister,  whom  I  wish  to  hear  weekly  in 
public  without  distraction — whom  I  wish  ever  to  honour 
and  reverence !  not  to  seek  from  me  any  further  expla- 
nation regarding  my  family,  or  my  own  unhappy  state ; 
and,  above  all,  that  you  will  not  offer  to  speak  to  me 
differently  from  what  you  have  till  now  done.** 

"  Rebecca  !**  he  exclaimed^  •*  I  cannot  bear  this.  This 
strauffe  mystery,  where  my  happiness  is  so  deeply  in- 
volved, will  drive  me  distracted.  I  must  be  suffered  to 
express  what  my  own  breast  can  no  longer  contain.  ] 
must  bo  satisfied  from  your  own  lips,  or ** 

"  Or  we  must  never  meet  more,*'  she  said,  calmly : 

that  Lewis,  is  the  on^y  alternative.    I  have  foreseen 


place  where  I  may  speak  to  you  without  witness  or  in-  {**"  !?  •*<'^^  ^^  ■?  ^""^^  of  every  thing  but  the  tor- 
terruption  r  for  I  have  that  to  say  to  you  which  is  of  ther**^?  of  impaUence--but  there!  at  last  I  see  a  light** 


As  he  hastened  towards  the  conservatory,  he  saw, 
through  the  glass^  the  figure  of  Rebecca  moving  inside, 
and  looking  anxiously  around  her.  Presently  he  was  at 
the  small  door  which  opened  into  it,  under  a  porch  of 
creeping  plants,  which  she  unlocked,  and  he  stood  before 
rher«  She  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment  as  he  gazed  in 
her  face,  while  she  stood  partly  shaded  by  the  plants  of 
the  conservatory,  the  habitual  melancholy  of  her  eounte- 
nance  amounting  at  this  moment  to  an  expression  that 
was  almost  tragic ;  and  yet,  as  her  dark  eye  beamed  on 
him,  he  thought  be  had  never  seen  her  appear  so  charm- 

**  I  am  most  grateful  for  this  condescension,  Rebecca,*' 
he  said,  **  more  grateful  than  i  can  express.** 

"  Alas !  Lewis,**  she  answered,  mournfully,  •*  yon  will 
not  say  so  before  we  part  This  stolen  meeting  between 
you  and  me  looks  romantic^  but,,  assuredly,  it  will  end  in 
being  only  common-place,  barren,  and  sadr  I  would  not 
affect  to  be  blind  to  the  sentiment  that  biirns  in  your  eye, 
my  friend,  nor  is  this  meeting,  I  confess,  without  feel- 
[ing  on  die  part  of  one  even  in  my  hopeless  predicament 
But  we  meet  not,  Lewis,  on  this  painful 


put  off  the  evil  day 
has  come  at  length,  and  too  soon.    Lewis,  it  will  be 
better  for  us  Jwlh  that,  from  this  day  forward,  we  meet 
no  more.** 

*•  And  not  one  word  of  explanation  of  this  mystery, 
Rebecca  ?** 

**  There  is  no  mystery,  Lewis, — none  whatever ;  it  is 
merely  duty  that  compels  me.  Oh !  do  not  look  so. 
I  cannot  bear  it  I** 

**  And  will  you  not  meet  me,  to  bear  what  is  bursting 
in  ray  bosom  f  Will  you  not  speak  to  me  one  word  for 
the  satisfaction  of  my  feelings  7** 

**  Do  not  ask  me,  Lewis.  I  entreat  of  yon  do  not  ask 
me, — for  I  cannot.**  And,  so  saying,  she  hurried  out 
of  the  apartment. 

He  threw  himself  back  mto  hui  chair,  in  a  state  of 


air'fhi-'r^r?  Z  r"^  "T  "^^™*"^«-     V"''^°  loresceniBut  we  ui««.  noi,  i^wis,  on  inis  pamiui  occasion, 

D  e^arJr  hT.      -"^^  'a'      ""^  '^'"'^  weakness   and  the  tliose  meet  who  have  words  to  say,  tW  must  never%88 

fer  mv  nLtir'^Y       "  ^*'"'  society,  as  well  as  love  ^y  ijp^,  and  emotions  to  mdiifee'^  in,  that  I  must  n^ 

^n^c^^^riol  •  r     •     r""'  "^""^  also  refreshed  by  your  fecr,-  or  that  I  must  smother  withm  the  strugglmg  bo- 

conversation,  has  made  me  put  off  the  evil  day  ^  but  it  som  where  th«v  ri-«     H„t  A^  ««#  ,««i«  i^ T.^:*  t  i:. 


as 


som  where  they  rise.  But  do  not  reply  here ;  it  Is  fit 
that  our  communication  should  take  place  in  that  part  of 
this  ancient  mansion  where  the  very  walls  around  us 
majr  tend  to  die  rlhistration  of  what  i  have  to  say.  Come, 
I  will  be  your  guide  i  follow  me.** 

They  trod  J^htfy  along  several  passages  with  which 
Lewis  was  quite  unacquainted;  then,  mounting  by  a 
back  stair  until  they  came  io  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
mg,  she  opened  a  door ;  and  they  entered  with  some 
hesitatbn  a  square  lofty  room  with  a  carved  and  painted 
ceiling,  like  an  old  saloon^  and  the  walls  hong  round 
with  old  fiunily  portraits. 

"I  do  not  bri^  you  herersn>,*^8he  said,  as  she  ob- 
served him  fix  hn  eyes  upon  the  heavy  carved  orna- 
ments of  the  efaimney-piooe,  and  seeming  to  feel  almost 
uncomfortable^  whtfo  he  glanced  around  at  the  caage  of 


painted  faces  which  appeared  to  gaze  on  him  from  within 
their  frames, — "  I  do  not  bring  you  into  this  unfrequent- 
ed apartment  from  the  impulse  of  any  romantic  fancy,  or 
that  I  myself  have  any  pleasure  in  entering  a  place 
which  can  impress  me  with  nothing  but  associations 
deeply  humbling  to  my  spirit;  but  simply  for  the  rea- 
son I  have  already  given,  and  that  here,  at  least,  we 
have  little  chance  of  l^iog  interrupted  or  overheard.*' 

They  seated  themselves  on  two  old  carved  chairs,  cov- 
ered with  rich  but  faded  damask;  and  she  gazed  fi)r 
some  moments,  in  melancholy  silence,  upon  the  row  of 
portraits  on  the  walls,  until  painful  emotions  seemed  to 
be  struggling  in  her  bosom. 

**  Rebecca,  you  seem  strangply  moved,**  he  said  at 
length :  ^  speak,  I  beseech  you  I  what  mystery  is  this 
that  you  still  delay  to  disclose  ?'*  t 

**^There  is  no  mystery,  Lewis ;  I  tell  you  again  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  what  I  have  to  sjMak  of^  al- 
though every  one  feels  his  own  sorrows  most  deeply. 
Nay,  do  not  look  upon  me  thus,  Lewis.  It  is  no  sin  of 
mine  or  my  father*s  that  I  have  need  to  be  ashamed  oC 
It  a  simply  that  there  is  a  judgment  of  Heaven  upon 
our  boose.  But  doubtless  it  is  better  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God  than  into  the  hands  of  men :  and  I  submit 
Alas !  do  not  look  so  piteously  upon  me.** 

^  Rebecca,  I  am  distracted  for  you !  and  you  will  not 
put  even  sympathy  towards  you  in  my  power,  by  at  once 
disclosing  what  you  have  to  tell  me.  And  yet  you  have 
undertaken  to—'* 

"  Well,  sir,  I  know  I  have  promised.  Alas !  that  this 
horrible  statement  should  come  from  my  own  lips.  Ob- 
serve you  these  portraits  around  you,  Mr.  Bannatyne: 
some  of  these  are  grim  and  stem,  like  the  men  of  their 
time ;  others,  as  you  see,  are  mild  and  melancholy  uf 
look,  particular^  those  of  latter  generations.  But,  to 
begin  with  my  father, — my  poor,  sad,  interesting  father ; 
that  is  he  with  the  black  robe  and  the  pale  countenance, 
so  like  my  uncle  whom  you  have  just  parted  from.  I 
wonder  how  I  can  bear  to  enter  this  room  after  what  I 
know#  It  was  here  he  chiefly  lived  of  latter  years ;  and 
see  you  that  smaM  door  in  the  recess,  under  the  large 
picture  ?** 

*•  Yes,  I  see  it :  hot  what  then  7**^ 

**  That  door  opens  into  the  small  closet  in  which  he 
died ;  and  for  two  yean  before  bis  death  he  never  left 
that  room,  although  generally  M  good  health.  Heard 
yon  never  his  history  r* 

"  No,  Rebecca,  np :  but  why  go  into  this  uimecessary 
train  of  allusion  to  the  history  of  your  ancestors  7  Nothing 
that  you  can  say  shall  prevent  mc  declaring  that  I  love — 
'tenderly,  passionately,  love!  Nay,  it  is  to  speak  this 
one  word  that  I  have  anxiously  sought  to  meet  you  in 
private;  and  nothing  that  may  have  impressed  your 
pure  and  delicate  mind  shall  prevent  mc  from  suing  for 
that  hand,  for  that  heart,  v/ithout  which  I  feel  that  I 
shall  never  know  happiness.  Why  do  you  tlius  shrink 
from  me,  and  look  so  fearfully^    What  can  this  mean  ?*' 

**  Oh,  Lewis,  yonr  passionate  words  distract  me !  why 
Avill  you  not  listen  to  the  tale  that  I  am  about  to  teU 
■you  ?*' 

I*  I  see  what  h  all  tends  to,  Rebecca :  some  of  these 
grim  carles  have,  hi  the  person  of  your  father,  engaged 
you  under  some  hnpious,  some  rash,  some  unnatural 
vow,  which  you  ought  not  to  keep.  Every  feeling  of 
the  heart,  every  consideration  of  life,  love,  hope,  heaven 
itself,  seem  to  conjure  you  to  break  it,  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  yonr  ancient  house.  Will 
you  do  Bo,Rebecca,  for  my  sake^-^or  your  own,  will  you 
break  this  accursed  vow  ?** 

^  Your  impatience  misleads  you,  Lewis,**  she  answer- 
ed  calmly :  "  there  b  no  vow,  no  engagement ;  and  why 
will  you  still  speak  to  me  of  love  ?  I  must  not  answer 
your  impassioned  language.  On  that  subject,  as  1  told 
you  at  first,  my  lips  must  be  sealed  for  ever,  even  to 
you.** 

"Then  you  are  betrothed  to  another— I  must  not  speak 
to  you  of  the  sentiment  that  absorbs  my  heart — that 
heart  that  I  ought  to  dcVotc  to  the  service  ef  the  sanctiV' 
ary,  but  which  irresistible  passion  has  made  to  swerve 
in  favour  of  one  who  is  icy  cold,  and  cruel  as  cold<  er 
you  could  not  tantalise  me  thus.** 

**  Oh  r  not  cold,  Lew£»-^not  cruel ;  yon  wrong  mC 
sadly  when  you  say  so  !*^  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  together^  while  her  voiCo  quivered  with  rising 
emotion.  **Wn»t  would  you  have  me  to  say?  would 
you  have  me  to  speak  as  it  becomes  Hot  a  maiden  te 
speakf  to  him  whom  she  would  love,  does  love,  but  dared" 
not !  Oh,  Lewis,- pitgr  me  !  I  ani  a  wretched  doomed 
giiL  The  hand  of  Heaven  is  upon  me.  The  joys  of  a 
wife,  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  I  must  never  know :  I 
mufit  we«r  oat  my  life  in  maiden  seclniion,  and  go  dowa 
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to  the  grave,  the  hut  and  saddest  of  my  race,  without  a 
rehitive  to  weep  over  me  when  I  am  gone.  Ah !  Lewis, 
it  is  you  that  have  made  me  fbel  my  weakness"*— and  a 
burst  of  tears  stopped  her  utterance. 

**  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  dreadful  distress  T' 
he  said,  as  he  watched  her  while  she  sobbed  beside  him : 
**  I  will  not  again  open  my  lips  until  you  disclose  to  me  tJie 
mystery,  or  whatever  it  is,  that  places  you  in  this  unhap- 
py situation,  and  causes  you  this  grieC  Rebecca,  have 
pity  on  me,  and  tell  me  m  two  words  the  cause  of  all 
this." 

**  I  will,  I  will,  when  I  am  a  little  composed.  Heaven 
will  give  me  strength  to  speak  of  the  sad  misfortune  of 
my  family,  even  to  you.  But  can  yon  not  save  my  feel- 
ings, by  surmising  what  I  mean  7  Have  you  never 
learned  any  thin^r  remarkable  about  my  ancestors  ?  Have 
you  never,  Lewis,**— «nd  she  fixed  her  large  eloquent 
eyes  on  him  as  she  spoke,— ^  observed  any  thing  peculiar 
about  my  uncle  or  me  ?*' 

**  No,  Rebecca ;  I  have  heard  nothing ;  I  have  observ- 
ed nothing.** 

**  Alas !  that  J  should  hate  to  undergo  this  additional 
trial,**  she  added,  moumtuUy :  **  then  know,  Lewis, 
that — ^bring  your  ear  to  my  lips,  while  I  speak  the  dread- 
ful words — there  is  tnadne89  in  my  family  !*' 

**  Yes,  now  you  must  hear  all !  I  am  doomed  by  the 
Mood  that  runs  in  my  veins  to  be  yet  a  raving  maniac ! — 
nay,  start  not,  for  it  has  been  the  fate  of  almost  all  those, 
my  ancestors,  whose  pale  faces  now  look  sadly  upon  us 
by  the  dim  light  of  this  single  taper,  and  several  of  whom 
passed  years  in  that  state,  the  most  humbling  that  Hea- 
ven permits  to  afflict  poor  humanity,  in  that  veir  closet 
within  the  recess*  where  abo  my  poor  father  died  in  the 
melancholy  insensibility  of  totol  derangement!  Now, 
Lewis,**  she  added,  standing  up,  and  looking  down  upon 
him  with  despairing  energy,  **  what  do  you  Siink  of  your 
poor  Rebecca  now?  If  ever,  then,  or  whenever  that 
heavy  hour  arrives,  surely  you  will  come  and  try  to  soothe 
m«  in  my  sorrow,  without  despising  roe ;  but  yours  I  can 
never  be  in  this  world.  Now,  farewell !  the  bitter  words 
are  spoken,  and  I  am  relieved." 

For  a  few  moments,  the  minister  sat  and  gazed  upon 
her,  unable  to  speak. 

**  This  is  a  sad  tale,  Rebecca,**  he  at  length  said }  ^  but 
yet  you  may  in  some  degree  be  deceiving  yourselfl  No, 
it  cannot  be !  your  sensibility  perverts  your  reason.  Be- 
lieve me,**  he  said,  starting  up,  **  this  is  nothing  but  de- 
lusion, and  you  are""  yet  to  be  mine.** 

**  Lewis  !**  she  exclaimed,  ••  do  not  terrify  me,  by  the 
mention  of  a  supposition,  the  fulfilment  of  which  might 
entail  upon  me  atid  yourself  incurable  sorrow  and  guilt 
Listen  !  remember  you  the  dreadful  penalty  of  the  Ro- 
man law  for  such  an  impious  act  as  you  now  dare  to  hint 
at  ?  Ah  !  well  may  you  start  at  the  thought  And,  how 
<30u1d  you  bear  to  think  of  my  doing  as  my  grandmother 
did,  many  years  ago  ?  Observe !  see  you  this  portrait 
of  that  dark-eyed  lady  ?  how  pale  she  looks,  and  yet  how 
benign !  What  a  sheeted  effect  that  plain  white  drapery 
has,  in  contrast  With  these  black  glossy  curls  that  wave 
over  it !  Alas !  how  can  I  look  at  her — my  unfortunate 
ancestress!  You  are  still  incredulousi  Come  hither, 
and  I  will  convince  you,**  she  added^  opening  the  shut- 
ters of  a  long  Gotbio  window  which  overlooked  the 
woody  height  at  the  rear  of  the  mansion :  **  see  you  that,** 
she  went  on^  pointing  to  a  small  sheet  of  water,  spread 
out  on  the  height,  upon  the  bosom  of  which  the  moon- 
beams now  shone  brightly,  and  from  the  further  end  of 
which  fell  into  a  chasm  below,  the  cascade  that  formed 
the  source  of  Lawfbrd  streamlet 

■*  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  spot,  quiet  and  lovely  7  and  yet 
it  is  never  visited  nor  mentioned  by  any  of  us,  from  the 
sad  associations  connected  with  it !  it  is  only  seen  well 
from  this  room  artd  the  closet  within,  and  has  always 
been  called  the  Lady*s  Llnti,  f^om  the  time  that  that  un- 
fortimate  lady  threw  herself  into  it  one  day,  when  the 
evil  spirit  of  o(ir  house  was  upon  her,  and  parted  with 
licr  sufl^ering  maniac  existence  at  the  cold  bottom  of  that 
ominous  lake.** 

**  You  shudder  wHh  horToT,  Lewis,'*  she  went  on,  after 
a  pause,  **  and  well  you  may,  though  far  less  than  I  ought, 
at  |Mist  misfortune  and  future  doom.  But  this  is  not  all, 
and  you  do  hot  beliete  still,  although  I  hate  my  own 
father  to  instance.  Ah  I  my  poor,  sad,  niihiipplr  father — 
I  think  I  see  him  this  moment,  ari  he  placed  his  cold 
hand  on  my  head,  in  that  very  eloset  beyond  the  little 
door,  and  said  that  I  was  fated  to  be  yet-^hark !  did  yon 
not  hear  some  one  within.  Heavens !  who  is  this  coming 
upon  us  htta  1  Ltfok,  Lewis,  the  door  opens !  Can  this 
be  my  dear  fatlier  arain  !**  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  be- 
fbre  the  figure  which  now  entered  fh)m  the  closet,  wrap, 
ped  in  night  dothM,  bearing  a  light,  andlooking  angrily 


upon  them  both,  as  they  stood  in  astonished  confusion. 
— "What  means  this?**  said  the  intruder.  "How  arc 
you  in  this  room,  Rebecca?  and  what  do  you  here  again, 
sir  ?**  he  added,  addressing  Mr.  Bannatyne :  while  both, 
haviufi^  recovered  their  momentary  terror,  now  recognised 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Prior,  who,  having  heard  a  noise,  had 
followed  it  to  this  deserted  apartment 

"  It  was  from  my  earnest  entreaty,  sir,**  said  the  minis- 
ter, stepping  forward,  "that  Miss  Prior  consented  to 
this  meeting." 

"  And  in  this  room,  Rebecca  7  was  there  no  place  but 
this  for  your  midnight  assignation  7" 

"  Mine  is  tlio  fault  only,  sir ;  and  be  mintt  the  punish- 
ment, if  there  is  to  be  any,**  said  Bannatyne,  warmly. 

"  Do  you  interrupt  me,  sir  7"  said  tlie  aroused  gentle- 
man, with  a  very  unusual  expression.  "  Ha  !  I  see  how 
it  is.  It  will  be  necessary  for  you,  young  man,  to  dis- 
continue your  visits  at  this  house.** 

"  That  may  be,  sir,**  said  Mr.  Bannatyne,  with  dig- 
nity ;  "  I  must  request,  however,  that  you  draw  no  un- 
favourable conclusion  respecting  your  niece,  at  least, 
from  what  you  now  witness.  Only  be  considerate  to- 
wards Aer,  sir,  and  I  obey  yoti  from  this  moment  ;**  and 
he  ended  by  taking  two  or  three  strides  across  the  apart- 
ment 

A  change  now  came  suddenly  over  the  fiice  of  the  old 
man,  as  he  stood  looking  at  both  of  the  young  persons, — 
the  countenance  of  Rebecca  wearing  an  expression  of 
inward  agony ;  and,  stepping  forward  hastily,  he  Caught 
the  clergyman  by  the  arm. 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Bannatyne,**  he  said,  much  moved,  **  you 
will  not  go  from  my  house  in  anger,  if  you  are  here  for 
the  last  time.  The  wrath  of  Heaven,  that  has  pursued 
my  family  Until  the  tenth  generation,  is  enough  for  me 
and  my  poor  solitary  niece  to  bear.  Forgive  me,  my 
fnend.  I  might  have  known  that  it  would  have  come  to 
this,  and  am  myself  to  blame ;  but  if  we  must  lose  even 
ffour  society  for  ever,  take  a  kind  fiirewell  of  my  poor 
Rebecca.  ^There  is  my  hand,  too !  We  have  spent  many 
happy  evenings  together ;  but  J  see  no  happiness  remains 
for  our  doomed  house,  on  this  side  of  our  final  rcsting- 
place.  Heaven  bless  you,  sir,  and  preserve  to  you  the 
happiness  that  must  never  be  ours!**  and,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  Lewis,  and  looking  sadly  in  his  face 
as  he  pronounced  this  benediction,  he  then  lifled  up  his 
taper,  and  turned  to  leave  the  roomi 

"  Sir,  this  is  evident  delusion  !'*  said  Lewis,  detaining 
the  uncle  in  his  turn,  "  a  mutual,  a  fatal,  deception  of 
yourselves.  It  is  but  the  melancholy  fantasy  of  volun- 
tary  misery  that  is  destroying  the  happiness  of  this  wor- 
thy family,  and  is  now  tcarmg  asunder  warm  hearts, 
that  are  already  knit  indissolubly.  It  id  pnrting  for  ever 
this  dear  lady  and  me,  not  as  even  the  grave  parts  friends 
and  lovers,  but  making  a  separation  which  must  be  a  liv- 
ing death.  You  sliake  your  head  at  what  I  say — ^you 
still  look  round  at  these  solemn  faces  on  the  canvass,  and 
forth  fVom  the  window  on  that  cold  moonlit  lake.  Great 
Heaven  abdve !  keep  us  all  from  the  frightful  delusions 
of  insanity!*' 

Clasping  their  hands,  as  their  yotmg  friend  spoke  these 
words,  the  old  man  and  Rebecca  threw  a  look  upwards, 
as  if  they  would  have  penetrated  to  heaven,  and  the  ar- 
dent Amen  !  that  rose  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
seemed  to  be  echoed  back  like  the  whisper  of  the  dead, 
from  the  pate  figtires  that  looked  dotvrl  from  fhe  walls 
around  themi  The  old  gentleman,  noW  catching  hold  of 
the  minister's  hand,  wrung  it  with  a  meaning  look  in 
solemn  silence,  then  turning  away,  dejiartcd  slowly 
through  the  small  ddor  of  tlie  adjoining  closet 

We  may  not  dwell  upon  the  Ultimate  parting  of  Lewis 
and  Rebecca — reason  is  great  against  the  WCakfiess  of 
passion,  and  the  virtuous  heart  sufiereth  many  trials. 

CHAPTER  V. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  one  meets  with  any  thing  that 
interests  them :  for  tlie  world  is  a  dull  world,  and  tlic 
heart  a  barren  thing ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  even  the 
pains  of  life  are  of  sufficient  dignity  to  excite  a  moral 
reflection. 

But  /  was  excited,  and  my  heart  was  interested  about 
the  singular  situation  bf  the  Priors  and  their  visiter ;  for 
one  pang  or  tbrob  of  deep-seated  feeling— one  genuine 
mani^tation  of  the  noble  self^enials  or  resolute  virtue, 
does  more  to  reconcile  us  to  odr  *•  loW-thonghtcd**  spe- 
cies, than  the  thousand  varieties  ot  selfishness  and  stu- 
pidity. 

And  BO  I  kept  the  matter  of  these  young  persons  much 
in  my  mind,  and  thought  over  all  that  they  might  have 


thought,  and  fimcied  in  my  sympathy  what  they  might  ^ho  can  tell  you  readily  wbert  the  inort  f^*^j^ 
have  fblt ;  and,  as  soon  aH  the  summer  came  round  again,  things  are  to  bb  got  to  cat  and  to  wear,  ana  w^ 


I  determined  to  wander  towards  their  partof  tbecooatiy. 
Away  tlicn  I  set  in  the  early  port  of  the  y«tr,  vai  I 
thought  to  get  to  Hillingfon  by  the  end  of  the  vcvkik, 
although  I  am  no  great  saint,  (as  the  worid  had  Idtv 
know,)  I  hate  your  Sunday  strag^n  and  \nej  iAoi, 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  solace  of  religion  and  ofrot  Ba 
the  week*s  journey  was  long,  and  the  weather  wtibbt;; 
and,  being  unusually  fatigued  on  the  road,  by  the  tiv 
Saturday  night  came,  I  was  fiiin  to  take  op  my  ifmi\a 
at  a  very  indiffbrent  Inn,  with  a  great  flash j  sign,  aUM 
four  miles  from  Hillington. 

Having  rested  my  weary  limbs  there  for  thci>i|irt,I 
rose,  refreshed  in  body  and  pions  in  s|Mrit,0B  IbeM 
Sunday  morning,  proposing  to  walk  forward,  and  Wirii 
Hillington  in  time  for  the  kirk  scrrice:  hot,  wtrlkf  i 
was  carnal  laiinessf  which  is  apt  to  ornne  om  w  ab 
that  particubr  time  of  uprising,  or  whether  h  va  ttw 
solacing  sweetness  of  the  road  that  made  menwiad 
dawdle  on  the  way,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  loof  Ai 
tlie  congregation  liad  collected  in  the  old  boikfia^.ni 
somewhat  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  service,  ikl  i 
found  myself  within  the  precincts  of  the  town,  indi* 
dering  my  way  through  the  sweet  and  sdemnolddnRi 
yard. 

This  morning  was  exceedingly  different  from  the  ffei. 
sant  evening  when  I  had  first  entered  fhe  town.  Itw 
driizling  ram,  and  heavily  dulL   The  sun  widednBolf 
through  the  thick  vapours ;  dark  cloQds  of  flrei«ij 
mist  lingered  in  the  valleys  as  I  came  along;  aadbylc 
time  I  got  into  the  churchyard  of  HiUinglea,  ftdi^ 
ashamea  of  entering  the  kirk  at  this  late  hour,  I  Ml  ^ 
on  a  tombstone,  languid  and  sad*    The  .people  viiis 
were  singing  a  psalm ;  and  the  old  melody,  whid  tm 
over  my  ear  m  the  distance,  waa  so  quaintly  plaielii^fl' 
was  drawn  cmtf  as  1  thoughtf  with  sra  ndliYaB- 
plicity,  that  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  requiem  kink- 
scure  dead  who  lay  In  the  graveyard  around  at,*  ft"^ 
in  my  present  mood,  it  almost  melted  nf»e  intote». 

I  rose,  however,  and  entered  the  kirk,  in  older*!* 
catch  a  remnant  of  the  pious  inspiration  of  tlicaKBf 
worship,  and  haply  to  make  such  obeervationa  m,^ 
the  long  Interval  which  had  elapsed  since  my  fc* 
visit,  should  now  occur  to  me.     Aflcr  I  had  rfipH"?*  i 
self  stealthily  into  a  back  pew,  as  became  ahtf  i»ta- 
loper  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  service,  the  very  W 
look  I  got  of  the  fiice  of  the  youn^  minister  show  ■ 
that  something  was  wrong  With  him,  and  had  Uk»» 
feet  upon  his  niind,-^that  something  had  hapT»M«.« 
my  absence,  to  damp  the  glow  of  his  natural  enthoai«a 
and  to  cloud  his  spirit  with  serious  melancholy.   I  •■ 
still  more  convinced  of  this,  from  tlie  strain  of  the  pni* 
which  he  was  now  offering  up  to  Him  "who  secth  boI» 
man  sccth,  and  who  tricth  the  hearta  and  die  reiiw  w* 
children  of  men.**     It  was  noi  yet  two  years  ***<^ /J* 
been  at  his  placing, — and  yet  a  change  had  eridaoy 
come  over  his  character  i  for  tlie  very  tones  of  w»  «** 
were  quite  altered.    Even  his  congregation,  a»  wm"^ 
ral  from  the  aficction  they  bore  him,  had  bcea  iiww 
by  his  spirit,  and,  musing  upoti  the  deep  reaioiw?"*" 
sad  inferences  which  the  stale  of  his  mind  W  **/^ 
draw  from  what  he  observed  m  tlie  WorH**'/'^ 
went  and  came,  eVery  seventh  day,  to  their  ••*"'''  * 
church,  with  a  pervading  and  inexfjlcable  ^b*»'       , 

After  some  time,  I  had  a  fflance  also  ft  **."^  ^ 


Miss  Prior,  to  whom  my  attention  had  from  w  »^ 
been  directed ;  but  the  look  1  obtained  of  ^/'jVil 
some  difficulty;  for,  though  there  she  *•*»  ^^^T^ju 
grave  and  r«flc«!tlve  uncle,  in  the  family  P*[*»""*\^ 
moth-eaten  scutcheon,  as  on  my  first  mxvog}^'*  . 
did  not  now,  as  before,  look  once  with  admita*)^'* 
mintster*s  face,  bui  sat  during  the  whole  time  **'*rJJ 
sition  ;  her  face  shaded  with  her  hand,  and  bff*^ 
dark  eyes,  when  I  Gotlld  grct  a  sight  of  them,  P"*!!^ 
the  same  striking  expression  which  they  had  cw     ' 
but  contrasting  strongly  with  the  paleness  cf  *^ 
as  if  profoundly  steeped  in  melancholy.  j^ 

When  tbc  rier\icc  was  over,  I  was  obliged  ^^zl 
witJi  the  Jaird  of  Glaunderston,  who  had  nolicw  w^ 
the  church,  considerably  against  my  own  toclinitw  • 
I  would  much  rather  have  taken  up  ni^  ^^*^*^*^^^ 
the  blithe  landlady  of  tlie  inn,  where  I  shofiid  nP*^ 
edly  have  learned  sometliing  regarding  those  ^JJ^  ^ 
tory  now  interested  me.     Beiffg  ai  iJiis  time  *fJJ^^ 
what  had  taken  place  to  Mr.  Bannatyne,  I  *^.^ 
something  out  of  the  laird  and  his  family  t  ^J  j^ 
as  well  have  consulted  (lie  clumsy  poets  '*''"^*V,  ^ 
the  name  of  piilars,  tJpheld  the  digaity  <>^J^J^ 
trance  to  his  hou*»e  i  for  the  laird  was  one  of  tw       j 
people,  of  which  three  fourths  of  the  worW  t^^^ 
^,u^  ^n  *aI1  -B^on  M..^iio  «,!.«•«  «K<i  most  advaAv^*^ 
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made  money,  and  tho  other  man  lost  it,  but  never  toko 
tho  kast  notice  of  any  tiling  of  liighcr  import,  or  which 
mi^lit  bo  of  interest  to  a  wandering  observer  like  myself. 
AU  I  coold  loarn  from  him  was,  mat  the  now  minister 
had  considerably  disappointed  many  good  men  in  the 
parish ;  that  he  had  not  used  him  or  his  daughter  alto, 
gethcr  well,  hut  had  gone  about  a  strange  reserved  fUmily, 
who  livod  at  a  place  called  Lawford,  until  there  had 
been  some  falling-out  among  tliem;  for  that  now  he 
seldom  was  seen  to  go  there,  and  yet  was  still, unmarried, 
and  was,  in  short,  a  man  that  lew  could  understand. 

Next  day,  when  about  to  walk  down  into  the  village,  I 
learned,  by  more  accident,  that  the  good  and  sensible  se- 
nior pastor  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Kinloch,  was  now  confined 
tn  bod,  and  had  for  some  time  been  thought  to  be  dying. 
This  news  was  impressive  to  me,  irom  tlic  opinion  1  had 
formed  of  his  judgment  and  information,  on  my  first 
meeting  him  in  this  very  house;  and,  in  short,  I  was 
greatly  minded  to  step  over  to  the  manse,  and  sec  the  old 
maii;  both  from  the  respect  1  felt  for  him,  and  because  I 
had  a  cariosity  to  know  what  he  would  say  regarding  the 
present  state  of  mind  and  character  of  Mr.  Bannatync, 
his  successor*  Tho  thought  was  no  sooner  a  matter  of 
musing  in  my  mind,  than  the  knook  of  a  stranger  was 
heard  at  the  laird*s  door* 

This  ciroomstance  giving  me  an  excuse  ht  leaving 
Crhuiadsrston  House,  1  immediately  departed  to  visit,  by 
ki0  ooadhtbe  dying  old  minister.  I  mounted  the  creak- 
ijig  stairs  to  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  and  sat  myself 
^own  by  hU  bed  side.  '*  How  sad  a  thing  is  deatli !"  I 
thought t  **■  how  pathetic  to  look  npon  and  talk  to  a  living 
being,  who  is  so  soon  to  be  *  for  ever  hid  from  our  eyes!*  ** 
-  "  Your  visit,  my  friend,"  said  he,  ••  is  a  refroshment  to 
mc.  Sit  down  by  mc,  and  lot  us  commune  together*  If 
J  am  not  mistaban^  you  witnessed  the  placing  of  Mr. 
Bannatyne,  my  successor*'* 

**  I  did,"  said  1;  ^  and  great  is  my  Concern  respecting 
him.  To  say  the  trath,  many  a  weary  foot  I  have  travel. 
k^  and  muty  a  hill  J  have  climbed,  in  this  upland  neigh- 
bourhood, until  I  was  breathless,  for  little  other  earthly 
end  but  to  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how  he  lived,  and 
wlMit  was  hit  history,  and  that  of  the  strange  family  of 
Lawfurd>  in  Uie  fioliow**^ 

*'  i  wish  I  could  see  him  now,*^  said  tlie  dying  man, 
solemnly :  **  I  fool  that  my  time  is  not  to  be  long ;  and  I 
have  much  to  say  to  him  before  1  depart*  I  fear  me  that 
his  mind  is  unsettled*  Oh,  that  I  could  see  him  while  I 
have  strcagth  T* 

The  old  man  hod  not  ihc  Words  Well  out  of  his  mouth, 
when  tho  servant  announced  that  Mr*  Bannatyne  wished 
to  be  admitted. 

I  thought  that  this  Was  a  providential  opportunity  for  me, 
and  waited  anxiously  to  hear  and  see  what  might  pass 
•a  so  serious  jkn  occasion.  In  another  minute  Mr.  Ban- 
natyne was  bending  over  the  bed  of  the  dying  man* 

I  was  atfcetod  Upon  observing  tho  evident  change  in 
his  appearance*  The  thoughtfulness  of  five  and  forty  was 
alteady  on  his  hrow,  though  twenty  years  had  yet  to  run 
their  course  before  he  should  have  arrived  at  that  age. 
I  saw  that  a  death-bed  advice  was  going  to  be  delivered 
to  htm;  and  my  ears  were  open  to  its  solemn  import 
Afler  a  few  prclimiBary  tcntenoes,  the  dying  man,  settling 
himself  up  in  bad,  thus  spoke  < 

**  It  has  boen  matter  of  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  to 
me,  Mr.  Bannatyne,"  he  said,  **  tliat  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  over  my  belcf  cd  p4K>ple  of  this  parish, 
to  succeed  me  as  their  pastor,  one  possessing  tho  mental 
i^aalities  and  endowments  of  which  you  are  well  entitled 
to  boast*  I  confess  it  ^ould  have  caused  serious  reflec- 
tions at  such  a  tinre  as  this,  and  might  liave  deeply  em- 
bittered my  dying  day*  had  I  had  to  leave  my  simpte  yet 
intelligent  poopio  in  the  charge  of  any  of  thoeo  raw 
youths,  who,  springing  ^p  from  among  the  lower  orders, 
are  yearly  issuing  from  oui"  «iheap  universities^  and  who, 
placed  in  the  important  iiosltiotl  of  religious  and  moral 
instructors,  by  the  simple  forms  of  (Air  Genevan  church, 
--^nder  circumstances  very  frequently  when  thdy  aro  bo- 
low  tiie  level  of  the  generaUty  of  the  people^  in  all  that 
oon^Nitvtes  valuable  applicable  acquirement,— ^serve  so  ef- 
fisctually  to  perpetuate  prejudices,  of  which  the  age  b 
justly  ashamed)  and  cfuelly  to  hinder  tho  natural  strug- 
glei  toii^ardi  imprt>vt;m<mtof  a  great  portion  of  our  Intel. 
Icctual  countrymen. 

**  It  is  not  for  me,  howeVeri  at  a  time  o^  U*ls  kind^  to 
Bzpalialo  Upon  so  well  known  a  disadi^ahtag^  which  at^ 
taclies  to  <v\t  ptipttlaf  presbyierian  etclesiai  and  our  pious 
nation;  furtlier  than  aS  a  gffoUnd  tot  congfaiulation  to 
myself  and  my  poople^  thai  t  ain  leaving  over  them  (you 
cannot  suspect  me  of  Gallery  at  this  hour)  a  man  of  ca- 
pacity, who,  with  the  edilCatioh  suitable  for  his  ofliec,  is 
possessed  of  the  general  knowledge  and  intellectual  ad- 


vancement which  form  the  characteristics  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  who,  while  he  builds  up  his  people  in  their 
holy  faith,  will  deal  out  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  ra- 
tional principles  to  provoke  and  to  assist  their  OMm  think- 
ing, upon  subjects  suitable  for  them;  and  who  knows 
how,  by  making  them  wiser,  to  make  them  better  men. 

**  Yet  a  few  Uiings  I  would  take  leave  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Bannatyne,  as  I  am  about  to  bo  taken  from  you, 
which,  whether,  with  your  good  sense,  you  may  need 
them,  or  not,  may  not  be  thought  impertinent  from  me, 
as  the  result  of  some  experience,  both  as  a  minister  of 
religion,  and  an  observer  of  the  world.  Some  of  these 
tilings  you  may  think  somewhat  common-place ;  in  truth, 
I  think  them  so  myself:  yet  the  daily  disregard  of  tJicni 
shows  that  tliey  are  either  less  understood  than  you  and 
I  would  suppose,  or  that  their  importance  is  not  admitted 
until  ofler  the  usual  disappointments  of  experience,  and 
the  incurring,  and  propagation,  perhaps,  of  much  real 
evil. 

**  The  most  common  error  of  young  men  of  some  na- 
tural assuranoe  and  readiness  of  speech,  and  whose  ne- 
cessory  isolation  from  tho  world,  and  set-up  position,  as 
religious  teocliers,  is  so  apt  to  give  them  a  false  opinion 
of  themselves,  is  the  vulgar  ambition  to  become  popular 
preachers,  and  so  to  get  the  empty  portion  of  the  world, 
for  a  brief  period,  to  run  after  and  admire  them.  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  Uie  low  artifices  and  feverish  striv- 
ings  of'^this  sort  of  ambition  are  far  beneath  a  man  of  real 
talent  or  true  worth ;  and  that  it  holds  with  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  as  with  other  men  who  address  the  public, 
tliat  the  quiet  approbation  and  hearty  respect,  as  well  as 
steady  friendship,  of  one  man  of  sound  intelligence  and 


**  I  need  not  further  show  yon  that  all  this  arises  from 
the  great  preponderance,  in  Scotland,  of  the  lower  order 
of  mind,  in  tliat  important  matter,  public  instruction;  for 
the  very  literature  in  our  book-shops,  and  which  is  de- 
voured in  such  quantity  by  the  class  that  have  public  in- 
fluence,  would  alone  prove  it     1  sincerely  rejoice,  how- 
ever, tliat  you  will  be  one  among  the  few  loftier  intellects, 
who  will  fairly  devote  yourself  to  the  noble  task  of  re- 
storing  the  natural  union  between  a  modest  piety  and 
that  enlightened  sense  of  obedience  and  of  doty,  that  is 
at  all  times  more  apt  to  do,  than  to  teach— »to  make  men 
less  ready  to  babbie  and  to  argue,  than  to  show  their 
faith  by  their  trorib.    Thus  religion,  instead  of  being  ui 
uneasiness  and  almost  a  horror,  as  it  is  frequently  taus^ht, 
you,  by  interweaving  it  with  those  practical  views  of  so- 
cial life,  feeling,  and  experience,  which  its  genuine  opera- 
tion makes  so  truly  interesting,  will  show  it  as  designed 
to  be,  not  only  the  corrector  of  the  vices  and  wayward- 
ness  of  the  human  heart,  but  the  Consolation  and  the  staff 
demanded  by  the  weakness  of  humanity.    Consider,  sir, 
in  tliis  respect,  the  deep  importance  of  your  office,  and 
how  much  good  you  may  do  among  your  people,  by  giv- 
ing them  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  their  own  cha- 
racters, by  detecting  and  exposing  to  them  the  intricaciea 
of  unchristian  selfishness,  as  well  as  the  delos^ns  of 
blinded  self-love ;  so  that,  teaching  them  habitually  to  at- 
tend to  their  own  motives,  in  connection  with  duty,  somo 
rational  foundation  may  be  laid  fi>r  true  Christian  bene- 
volence* 

**One  word  more,  I  roust  say,  with  mote  particular 
reference  to  yourself!  I  learn,  with  regret,  that  your  ser- 
mons have  of  late  assumed  more  of  a  tone  of  melancholy 

^1  *         ^t«a  *    M         A        *aI  *^i  1  « 


worth,  is  to  bo  prised  above  all  the  unstable  shoutings  of  than  is  strictly  consistent  either  with  your  known  good 


the  giddy  multitude*  Besides,  no  man  will  ever  gain 
extensive  popularity,  at  least  he  will  neter  retoin  it,  upon 
so  debateable  a  subject  as  religion,  by  sincerely  speaking 
the  tratb*  He  must  study  the  character  and^tter  the 
prejudices  of  tlie  itching-eared  portion  of  his  people,  ex- 
aggerate what  they  delight  to  hear  exaggerated,  cloak  or 
suppress  what  is  likely  to  offend,  and,  in  short,  become  a 
pander  to  tho  eternal  errors  and  hypocrisies  of  the  vulgar. 

''  What  is  the  usual  end  of  all  this?  That,  after  the 
feverish  excitements  and  ungodly  trtunlpii  of  his  brief 
day  shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  inflated  fool  has 
scared  away  from  his  acquaintance  every  wise  man  and 
estimable  frioiid,  he  dwindles  down  and  sinks  into  un- 
welcome isolation,  harassed  with  vain  endeavours  to 
please  the  low-minded  and  the  vacillating,  whom  he  first 
condescended  to  flatter,  but  who  now,  tired  of  his  bombast, 
begin  to  suspect  his  motives^  and  traduce  his  name ;  and 
it  will  be  well  if  the  whole  does  not  terminate  in  the  bit- 
ter inveighings  of  disappointed  vanity,  and  the  impotent 
complainings  of  merited  neglect* 

^  With  respect  to  the  character  of  your  instruction  to 
a  mixed  people,  I  cannot  suppose  that  any  aberration  into 
a  weak  entliusiasm  for  particular  theological  views, which 
ore  ever  varying  with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  or  the  nar- 
row  conceit  of  mdividuals  |  or  any  mistaken  attempt  to 
propitiate  a  clamorous  party,  will  ever  lead  you  into  the 
common  error  of  the  more  ignorant  of  our  oloth,  of  worry- 
ing your  people  (Constantly  with  puzzling  reasonings  npon 
mere  dfteirine^  and  ringing  constant  changes  upon  such 
words  OS  *  faith*  and  *  grace,*  or  at  least  upon  what  may 
bo  contained  in  one  or  two  simple  propositions.  This 
wretched  system,  which  frightens  from  our  churches  so 
many  of  the  best  informed  and  most  valuable  men  in  so- 
ciety, and  which  makes  religion  itself  so  often  treated 
with  sneering  and  contempt,  is  in  ffoneral  resorted  to 
from  mere  paucity  of  intellect  and  information,  by  those 
who  find  it  much  easier  to  fill  up  their  tasked  hour  with 
the  unintelligible  rubbish  of  cant  and  quotation,  than 
with  tlioec  applicable  Views  of  human  lifey  scripture  and 
duty,  which  require  in  the  pre&cher  some  thinking  and 
observation,  and  his  failure  in  which  shoWs  too  glaringly 
his  real  ignorance  and  intnpaoity. 

**  ^lieve  ra^  siri  this  is  a  most  serious  evil,  both  as 
respects  religion  and  morality,  and  has  the  most  extensive 
effects  even  upon  o(hr  national  character.  Do  yon  not  ob- 
serrof  by  oompa^ing  ode  place  with  another,  and  our  own 
nation  with  others  under  a  different  system^  that  it  is  this 
priestcra/l-jangling  bf  words  and  names^  thito  early  and 
incessant  baf  a^smiint  of  the  inttlleetf  with  d(»ctrinal  mys- 
tification) while  the  practical  self-denials  of  a  truly  reli- 
gious spirit,  tho  great  subjecU  of  justice  and  mercy, 
honour  and  honesty^  between  man  and  man,  under  the 
names  of  virtue  and  morality^  are  neglected,  or  even 
sneered  at«  as  ethical  and  hdathenish;  and  thus,  by  the 
habitual  setting  up  of  doctrine  and  dogma,  above,  or 
even  in  opposition  to^  what  is  tangible  and  practical  in 
conduct  systematically  forms  the  character  of  our  charged 
national  hypocrisy? 


sense  or  your  time  of  lifb*  This  I  sincerely  regret,  be- 
cause to  me  it  is  an  evidence  of  some  internal  suffering 
on  your  port,  with  the  cause  of  wliich  it  does  not  become 
me  to  intermeddle*  But,  permit  me  to  say,  that,  although 
it  is  very  natural  for  any  public  instructor  to  mix  his  own 
present  feelings  with  what  he  delivers  to  others,  any  pe- 
culiarly gloomy  view  of  human  life  is  nnphilosopliical  and 
injurious*  It  is  nn philosophical,  because,  whatever  may 
be  the  present  sorrows  of  individuals,  such  a  view  of 
things  does  not  agree  with  common  opinion  and  expe- 
rience; for  I  need  not  remirtd  you  that  human  life  is 
neither  a  state  of  entire  happiness,  nor  the  contrary,  but 
is  as  the  mind  iiappens  to  View  it  \  and  the  views  of  the 
mind  on  this  subject  are  with  many  iti  a  state  of  much 
oscillation,  although  generally  on  the  side  of  cheerfulness 
and  comfort  What  I  allude  to  is  oflen  exceedingly  inju- 
rious,  ospeciaUy  in  this  end  of  tJie  isl&nd, — ^fbr  the  Scots 
are  a  people  predisposed  to  gloom;  and  the  cruel  and 
vulgar  system  of  exaggerating  the  terrors  of  death  and 
judgment,  and  ev^n  drawing  terrifying  pictures  of  future 
hotrors,  is  nevcf  practised  by  men  of  sense,  but  by  popu- 
larity-hunting fools,  to  catch  the  apfdause  of  the  vulgar. 

"  Mr.  Bannatyne,^  added  tho  old  minister,  seriously, 
afler  a  k>ng  breath,  "I  roust  say,  further,  that  I  could 
wish  much  to  live  still  to  sec  you  married.  A  minister 
of  the  gospel  should  not  be  long  witliout  a  companion  in 
his  homO)  that  he  may  not  be  subject  to  the  distractions 
of  passion,  or  thoee  wanderings  of  the  heart,  that  belong 
to  the  solitude  of  the  virtuous  bachelor.  But  forgive  my 
freedom ;  it  is  dictated  only  by  anxiety  for  your  usefulness 
and  happinessk 

"  Finally,  my  fKcnd,"  he  continued,  after  anotlier  pause, 
"Ticver  let  your  aims,  in  any  respect,  deocend,  tempted 
either  by  the  clamorous  applause  of  the  base,  or  seared  by 
the  vituperation  of  the  ignorant,  which  few  of  the  wise 
can  at  ail  times  escape.  Seek  constantly  the  approbation 
of  the  higliest  and  the  best,  along  with  the  approval  of 
your  own  mind,  and  a  sense  of  divine  favour. 

"  Forgive,  and  yet  think  of,  this  long  advice.  I  feel 
myself  growing  weak,  and  see,  in  the  filmy  dimness  of 
earthly  organs,  that  death  is  drawing  fast  near.  Giro 
me  your  hands,  my  friends; — nay,  look  not  so  sad,  for  my 
hope  is  good,  and  I  am  well  content 

**  Heaven  bless  you!    Heaven  make  you  happy !" 

Why  should  I  dwell  npon  the  death  of  the  righteons? 
I  saw  and  was  conscious  that  the  living  had  hid  it  to 
heart!  • 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  some  time  ader  this  my  second  arrival  in  HilNng- 
ton,  and  even  afler  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kmlocb  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  ere  I  was  able  to  come  at  such  authentic  particu- 
lars regarding  the  young  minister,  and  the  much  talked 
of  Rebecca  Prior,  as  satisfied  the  craving  curiosity  which 
has  been  raised  in  me  concerning  tliem. 

I  found  that  after  the  shock  had  somewhat  passed  off, 
which  Mr.  Banaatyne's  mind  had  rcceifed  by  the  dts- 
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closures  at  that  painfol  scene^  sketched  two  chapters  back ; 
and  ho  was  able  to  think  cahnly,  and  to  endeavour  at 
some  decree  of  resignation,  that  he  had  affoin  ventured 
down  towards  Lawford  House ;  and  though  his  announce- 
ment  had  a  startling  and  aUnoet  terrifying  effect  upon 
the  solitary  Rebecca,  both  herself  and  her  uncle  iblt  a  re- 
lief  from  his  visit. 

"  I  am  come  jet  again  to  see  you,  sir,*^  said  Lewis,  as 
the  old  gentleman  kindly  offered  him  his  hand,  "if  you 
will  receive  me,  at  least  once  more,  as  a  welUwishing 
firiend  and  your  minister;  for,  to  say  truth,  I  feel  that! 
cannot  all  at  once  wean  myself  from  society  in  which  I 
have  enjoyed  so  many  happy  hours.'* 

**  Mr.  Bannatyne,  you  are  welcome  I"  was  all  that  Mr. 
Prior  said ;  and  he  spoke  the  words  emphatically,  and 
with  some  emotion,  as  he  shook  the  young  clergyman  by 
the  hand.  He  then  stood  still,  and  gaz^  involuntarily 
as  the  latter  turned  to  address  Rebecca,  as  one  does  upon 
an  experiment,  of  the  result  of  which  he  is  ajixiously 
imcertain. 

That  meetine  between  the  two  was  certainly  sad  and 
embarrassing;  tor,  in  spHe  of  the  trembling  pleasure  that 
was  after  all  experienced'  by  both,  on  finding  themselves 
again  in  presence  of  each  other,  the  sense  of^umiliation, 
and  something  hke  dread,  on  the  part  of  Rebeccaf  was  so 
acute  during  the  whole  time  they  were  together^  and 
stifled  feelings  so  mingled  with  compassion  in  the  breast 
of  the  minister,  that  a  fbw  guarded  sentences  was  alt  that 
either  would  venture  to  utter.  This  proceeding  had,  hoW' 
ever,  by  no  means  a  deceiving  effect ;  it  was  but  like  the 
rainy  haze,  that  excluding  from  view  the  April  sun,  serves, 
instead  of  concealing,  to  add  the  eharms  of  awakened 
fiincy  to  the  pure  brightness  and  warn»th  which  glows  in 
the- heavens ;  and  which,  though  it  cannot  be  seen  through 
the  streaming  obscurity,  is  felt  and  known  to  be  burning 
behind  it.  hi  this  spirit  Lewis  sat  with  her  for  a  brief 
apu:e  of  time ;  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  enquiries  and 
oDservations,  chiefly  with  her  uncle,  he  rose  to  take  his 
fcave. 

**  It  will  be  a  happiness  for  us  to  see  you  at  Lawford 
sttlli  $omelime8f**  said  Mr.  Prior,  looking  with  solemn 
meaning  in  his  face*  **  as  you  seem  to  understand  the 
footing  upon  which  even  our  minister  must  be  received 
into  this  solitary  mansion.** 

Mr.  Bannatyne  bowed  respectfully,  as  ho  pressed  the 
oldjpentleman*s  hand,  but  made  no  reply.  He  then  turned 
to  Kebecca,  and  took  her  trembling  fingers,  while  the 
uncle  walked  to  the  window,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
observe  them. 

**  t  could  wish  you  to  come  again  to  us,  Lewis,**  -said 
Rebecca,  in  the  half  whisper  of  suppressed  feeling.  **Come 
$omeiime$  still  as — as  my  uncle*s  friend  and  mine.  The 
pale  tenants  of  the  cloisters  themselves  in  former  ages, 
who,  like  me*  had  no  hopes  but  towards  another  world, 
might,  at  timeSf  as  we  read,  be  permitted  a  distant  cor- 
respondence with  those  on  whom  their  thoughts  had  once 
dared  to  dwelV—thoee,  at  leasts  who  ministered  in  the  ser- 
tice  of  Heaven.    But,  may  I  beg " 

She  withdrew  her  hand  hastily,  without  finishing  the 
tfcntenoe,  as  if  the  touch  of  his  fingers,  and  her  increasing 
•motion,  had  suddenly  alarmed  her ;  andf  turning  upop 
him  a  melancholy  glance,  as  formerlyt  the  two,  without 
^rtlier  speech,  sadly  separated* 

These  visits  were  repeated  at  intervals  of  some  dis- 
tance, and  became  again,  to  botbf  a  sort  of  dubious  and 
dull  consolation ;  for  it  was  long  before  they  could  get 
accustomed  to  each  other*s  society ;  he  obliged  to  view 
her  in  this  now  and  melancholy  light,  and  she  with  the 
consciousness  tliat  he,  on  whom  her  thoughts  involun- 
tarily dwelt,  must  think  of  her  only  in  association  with 
the  most  humiliating  calamity  that  can  afflict  humanity. 
Yet  did  not  mutual  admiration  at  all  abate,  but  seemed 
rather  to  increase,  with  increasing  experience  of  each 
other's  disinterested  resignation.  But  then  as  the  smo- 
thered flame  of  affection  burned  purer,  and  more  intensely, 
a  kind  look,  or  a  tender  word^  would  often  kindle  feelings 
which  were  almost  too  trying  for  mere  humanity. 

A  laborious  attention  to  tro  duties  of  his  ministry  be- 
oarae  now  more  than  ever  the  consolatioa  and  the  refuge 
of  the  unfortunate  Bannatyne;  and  tho  solemn  1^ 
words  of  his  sage  predecessor  seemed  yet  to  sound  in  his 
ears  like  the  voice  of  inspiration.  His  people,  and  par- 
ticularly  his  wealthier  parishioners,  whHe  they  held  him 
in  veneration,  beyond  what  his  years  demanded,  yet 
looked  upon  him  almost  with  something  like  wonden 
He  now  lived  so  secluded  and  compamonlosst  a  bachelor 
■till,  in  the  large  empty  manse,  of  which  h»  had  taken 
possession  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Kinloch ;  and  his  deport- 


Lawford  seemed  accompanied  with  such  sadness,  if  not 
mystery,  that,  even  while  he  was  reverenced  as  the  best 
of  men,  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  species  of  undefined 
sympathy. 

Meantime,  his  acquaintance  with  Rebecca  became 
more  affectionately  unreserved,  as  time  and  intercourse 
strengthened  their  own  minds  and  increased  their  mu« 
tual  confidence.  Endeavouring  to  regard  each  other  as 
brother  and  sister,  their  tenderness  was  unspeakable;  and 
even  the  good  and  venerable  Mr*  Prior  himself  seemed 
to  dehght  in  witnessing  their  more  than  earthly  affec- 
tion. But  though  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other, 
even  in  this  strange  situation  of  consented  celibacy,  anx- 
iety  and  dread  regarding  what  might  happen  hereafter 
would  often  throw  a  damp  over  th^  warmest  feelings, 
that  stiM  contended  against  the  constant  restraints  of 
their  watchfulness  over  themselves* 

The  peculiar  predicament  of  these  two  interesting  per« 
sons  began  now  to  be  partly  surmised  by  the  people  of 
the  neightx>nrhoed,  and  the  very  rustics,  who  lived  among 
the  hills  above,  as  well  as  the  villagers  of  Hilltngton 
near,  would  watch  them  curiously  as  they  were  occa- 
sionally seen  together ;  for  the  prying  whnper  of  rustio 
interest,  as  well  as  of  sympathetic  feeling  and  respect, 
had  prepared  every  one  who  passed  them,  for  some 
understanding  of  their  strangre  situation^  It  was  thought 
melancholy  to  see  two  persons,  so  young  and  so  formed 
for  happiness  and  for  each  other,  walking  distantly  toge- 
ther as  the  tenderest  and  the  most  constant  of  mends, 
yet  relatively  so  placed  ;-^^«s  they  went  on  heartlessly 
towards  the  village,  on  occasion,  the  grave  uncle  <^  Re- 
becca  stepping  on  in  solemn  tacitumiw  by  their  side ;  or 
as  they  might  sometimes  be  observed  n'om  the  high  road 
above  the  hollow,  on  any  quiet  lowering  evening,  **  in  the 
gloaming,**  with  looks  of  disappointed  yet  resigned  af' 
fection,  taking  their  lingering  stroll  by  themselves,  on 
the  low  level  sod  by  the  blaek  rippling  streamlet  of  Law- 
ford* 

**^  Surely,  Rebecca,**  he  said  to  her,  one  evening,  as 
they  wandered  together,  **  surely  it  is  at  least  possible 
you  may  be  deceiving  yourself  regarding  this  dread 
malady  of  your  family,  and  that  you  may  te  thmking  of 
it  too  seriously  ?  Nay,  pray  do  not  stop  me  this  once, 
for  it  is  seldom  wc  have  such  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing unwitnessed ;  and  we  are  sufficiently  intimate  now, 
methinks,  to  reason  this  subject  with  calmness*** 

"  Believe  me,  Lewis}**  she  replied,  earnestly,  **  you  will 
find  that  it  would  be  much  safer  for  us  both  to  avoid  a 
subject  of  such  painful  delicacy :  I  could  wish  that  you 
had  not  even  now  hinted  at  it  But  think  you  1  could 
have  decided  upon  treating  you  as  I  did,  from  your  first 
coming  to  Lawford — ^that  I  could  afterwards  have  strung 
up  my  resolution  to  drive  you  from  our  house,  by  making 
a  disclosure  that  was  to  be  the  means  of  separating  us 
for  over?  Think  you  that  I  could  have  determined 
upon  degrading  myself  in  your  eyes,  and  ^vinr  up  all 
that  is  dear  to  a  woman*s  heart,  and  that  1  could  have 
lived  so  long  this  sad  life,  to  end  but  with  the  grave,  hav- 
ing  neither  present  joy  nor  future  hope,  without  having 
passed  many  an  hour  of  heavy  reflection,  upon  all  that  I 
know  of  the  pasty  and  all  that  I  dare  not  think  of  in  the 
future ;  or  without  a  sore  struggle  with  the  feelings  of 
nature  7  It  is  better,  my  friend,  much  better,  for  us 
never  again  to  speak  upon  this  subject** 

**  And  yet,  Rebecca,*'  he  replied,  in  the  subdued  tone 
of  sadness  which  was  now  become  habitual  to  him,  **  as 
I  walk  for  hoprs  together  in  my  solitary  apartment  in 
Hillington  Manse,  pondering  on  the  sad  circumstances 
of  our  peculiar  f^te,  I  sometimes  think  that  we  may  be 
all  this  while  deceiving  ourselves  by  imaginarjr terrors, 
and  that  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  eonclude  that 
we  have  been  needlessly  suffering  under  a  scaring  delu- 
sion. When  I  reflect,  Rel>ecca,  on  the  superiority  of 
yonr  mind,  as  daily  evinced  in  tho  delightful  convcrso- 
tions  we  have  enjoyed  together,  I  cannot  think  that 
such  a  heart  and  such  an  intellect  should  ever  become 
wrecked  under  so  awful  a  visitation*  Pray  allow  me  to 
go  on :  my  thoughts  are  awakened  by  my  own  experi- 
ence of  you.  No,  Rebecca,  I  will  not  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  fiite  can  ever  be  in  reserve  for  so  gifled 
a  mind  as  I  have  found  yours  to  be.** 

^My  dear  and   valued  fnond,**  she  Said,  her  voice 
trembhng  from  her  feelings,  **  do  not,  by  your  persua- 
sion, try  to  unsettle  my  thoughts.    Would  you  hate  me 
to  confess  to  you,  with  an  unguarded  tongue,  what  mine 
own  heart  feels  when  you  are  absent  from  roe,  afid  when 
the  leaden  spirit  of  solitude  and  seclusion  comes  vrith 
dead  oppression  over  my  sinking  heart  ?    Would  you 
ment  was  so  serious,  yet  his  address  was  so  mild ;  he  have  me,  Lewis,  to  speak  of  a  woman's^  feelings,  whose 
so  reserved,  except  upon  matters  of  do^ ;  and  hisjown  bosom  is  unable  to  carry  her  bursting  affections  7** 
usgs  ajid  goiBgi  to  and  ftom  tfas  soUtery  hoUow  off     **  I  pray  you  calm  this  emotioii,  Rebeooa,  and  let  us 


still  discuss  this  matter,  painful  thoagh  it  be.  My  nuij 

misgives  me  r —  " ^'—^  -" 

from  every  day 

courage  you 

the  slightest  appearance  of  delusioiL'* 

••And  think  you,  Lewis,**  she  continued,*' that,  diiri» 
the  long  progress  of  this  sore  trial,  1  have  not  me^ 
upon  the  melancholy  cases  of  my  aneeatort,  fiir  tn  km. 
rations  bygone,  and  reasoned  upon  every  fiewdtii 
painful  subject,  until  my  heart  became  fidnt  with  the  a 
tensity  of  my  own  reflections ;  and  yet  I  could  ne  ^ 
way  of  escape  firom  the  sacrifiee  requred  of  me;  but  k 
a  weak  reliance  upon  a  bare  possibility,  or  t  viUb]  de. 
reliction  from  that  principle,  by  which,  in  the  stmitli 
of  Heaven,  I  trust  I  shall  always  be  guided.  liMf  aa 
the  last,  and  I  $kaU  bt  thelattfof  an  noha^nee; 
alas !  unhappy,  indeed  P*  she  repealed,  her  fOEe  nk 
ing  again  into  its  fbrmer  tone  of  reflective  pathoi-.Ss 
the  amiable  and  the  virtuous  have  bMome  un^ 
through  me,  in  the  meshes  of  our  prints  eihaitia. 
Forgive  me,  Lewis :  I  know  that  it  has  been  my  &k 
to  be  the  destroyer  even  of  ^our  peace;  I  am  van 
that  you  will  hereafter  say,  it  had  beoi  bapfi;  ibr  a 
had  we  never  met  Had  that  been  the  caie,  I  might  im 
borne  my  private  regrets  with  oomparatire  rengmtiaL' 

*•  Rebecca,  yon  may  be  bearing  griefs  which  Htma 
has  not  laid  upon  you*  I  wotrid,and  will,bearvitiiTn 
myself-^bear  with  you,  and  share  with  yoa  yi^m 
sorrows  it  may  please  Providence  to  eaaK  you  QoMSb; 
in  reality  and  in  truth — but  thla  sad  'anticipatioB«fft^ 
this  prospective  grie^  is,  forgive  me,  Rebecca, itiii» 
ing  you  to  the  grave.*' 

^  Ob,  my  frieud,^  do  not  insist  upon  thii  hmj !  yna 
wandering  firom  the  point  about  which  I  woQU«{cikii 
your  I  know  my  own  situation :  I  am  resigiie^toiT 
fate-'e  fate  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  as  tars  to  be  iic 
as  it  has  been  of  my  ancestors — but  yoa, your  jtAi 
duty  is  diflSsrent.  It  is  now  fit,  Lewis,  that  yoa  ibooii 
from  honcofbrth,  consider  me  as  I  am,  and  aa  I  «■  a 
be ;  and  seek  for  yourself  another  destiny.** 

••What  strange  language  is  this,  Rebecca T 

••It  is  proper  language^ Lewis ;  these  are  the «h 
of  truth  and  sobcFness*  Listen  to  raef  why  shouli)» 
be  miserable  when  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  laidoa^ipi 
one  7  Why  will  you  vcduntarily  extend  the  afflictioci ' 
Providence  farther  than  God  himself  has  designed 
to  extend  7  Nay,  patience,  sir,  and  I  will  explain, 
you  and  I  can  never  be  united,  oh,  my  friend !  kt 
thoughts  of  tenderness  be  turned  to  some  other  ol^'| 
consider  your  duty  to  yourself^  to  God  whom  you  ^ 
to  the  people  of  whom  yon  have  taken  the  ovei 
Lewis,  do  not  look  so,  but  think  of  this— think  of  il 
my  sake;  and  were  you — were  you  once  united  to* 
who  might  be  worthy  of  you,  should  the  anhap^mii^ 
of  my  nmily  at  any  time  overtake  me,  and  m;  v' 
reason  give  way  under  the  decree  of  I^ren,  I  v^ 
receive  from  you,  as  my  minister,  the  cooiforiSiiid^ 
solations  of  the  gospel  of  peace     Will  yoa  not  sped^ 

••  Rebecca  1  do  I  really  hear  aright?  am  WoJte" 
this  torture  from  you  7 

••  I  beseech  you,  my  friend,  to  think  scrioaSr''^"^ 
I  say.  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  thus  ^f^  ^ 
your  youth,  because  /  am  unfortunate  s  I  appa^^!^' 
self,  jto  your  sense  of  duty,  and  your  opportoni^^^ 
fulness— I  appeal  to  the  religion  that  yoo  teacb,u^^ 
God  whom  you  have  undertucen  to  serve.  Idwpjj 
in  the  name  of  tlie  tfouls  of  which  yoa  havetalnaBi 
charge,  and  for  whom  you  must  give  an  accoorf*^* 
day  of  judgment/*  ^ 

♦*  Rebecca,  for  merey'a  sake,  do  not  speak  thn%  ^ 
you  expect  the  heart  to  tear  itself  asunder  by  ii*J^ 
act  7  Thmk  you  that  even  Heaven  expects  wlrf^ 
consistent  with  the  weakness  of  human  nature?  J^ 
ca,  my  dear  Rebecca!  promise  me  not  to  speak ••* 
subject  again.**  ^i 

- 1  wiU,  Lewis,  I  will  speak  of  ft  !*'  she  eichjB* 
drying  the  tears  that  rained  down  her  checks:  •!  , 
convinced  it  is  the  straight  path  of  doty  for  osiwU** 
obedience  to  duty  always  brings  cum  .to  the  i^ 
Think— think  of  this.**  ^j 

This  unexpected  proposition^^*4his  noble  d««^ 
ness'^this  sacrifice  of  self  beyond  hufflan  eap**^ 
deeply  affected  his  elevated  mind.  ^ 

A  passionate  reply  was  on  the  minister*8  toogo^^ 
the  approach  of  Mr.  Prbr  put  an  cad  to  tlw  *• 
agitated  excitement. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Another  long  winter  had  ahont  this  time  passed  over, 
and  again  I  crept  oat  from  mj  wearisome  solitude  of 
Balgownie  Brae;  for  the  weather  was  becoming  soft  and 
mild,  the  green  herbage  of  the  field  was  sprouting  lively 
up  from  the  holms  of  Clydesdale — the  spring  sun  had 
entirely  melted  the  snow  which  had  so  long  rested  on 
the  bald  summit  of  Iknlomond,  and  now  glinted  plea- 
santly at  e*en  o*er  the  fells  of  Strathblane ;  for  the  last 
bfaiBts  of  Yule  were  forgotten  in  the  valleys,  and  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  was  come. 

It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  hear  the  rejoicings  of  nature, 
as,  with  my  leathern  wallet  again  on  my  shoulder,  and 
my  8ta£f  in  my  hand,  I  once  more  **  took  the  road/'  and, 
humming  to  myself  some  pleasant  madrigal  as  I  went 
along,  or  chanting,  like  the  singing  birds  around  mc, 
some  cheerful  and  commendable  chant,  I  wandered  forth 
to  see  my  old  friends  here  and  there  in  the  world,  and  to 
gather  op  the  gleaning  of  my  former  adventures. 

But  not  being  particularly  hurried  for  time,  I,  as  was 
my  besetting  fashioo,  so  lingered  about  this  place  and  the 
other ;  and  had,  in  truth,  so  many  hands  to  shake,  and 
healths  to  drink,  to  this  body,  and  the  next  body,  on  my 
way  ;  that,  in  spite  of  ray  original  intention,  it  was  fur 
towards  sumaier  before  I  passed  the  high-road  that  over- 
looked the  green  hollow  of  Lawford,  and  the  foliage  be- 
yond interrupted  my  view,  so  that  I  was  almost  within 
the  streets  of  the  town,  before  I  had  a  peep  of  the  ro- 
mantic old  steeple  of  Hillington. 

**  Ye*re  welcome,  sir,"  said  the  sonsie  landlady  of  the 
inn,  curtsying  long  befbre  I  drew  near  her  door ;  **  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  in  Hillington  again,  so  just  step  in  here 
to  the  garden  parlour,  for  I  ken  you  like  to  hear  the 
birds,  and  to  look  out  at  the  bonny  blue  hills  of  Dunei- 
roch.  Now,  sir,  just  sit  ye  down  in  your  ain  leather 
chair,  whik  I  get  tlie  supper  ready,  for  I  hae  mickle 
news  to  tell  you  about  the  gentles  of  tliis  country.'* 

I  had  hardly  swallowed  my  broiled  chicken,  and  three 

fourths  of  a  sweet  fresh  trout  that  was  set  before  me ;  and 

was  just  nibbling  at  a  bit  of  crumpy  oaten  cake  to  give 

a  gout  to  my  cheese  and  my  dram  of  brandy,  when  in 

came  the  landlady  again,  and  bustled  about  me  in  the 

kindest  manner,  expecting  that  I  would  give  her  the 

pleasure  of  telling  me  all  the  circumjacent  gossip  whlcli 

she  had  boon  hoarding  for  me  ever  smce  I  had  formerly 

left  the  neighbourhood.    It  suited  my  humour,  however, 

by  assuming  at  first  a  grave  taciturnity,  to  coquet  for  a 

time  with  her  evident  incontinence  of  womanly  clisbma- 

clavcr ;  but  woiy  nature  was  not  so  made  for  cruelty  as  to 

continue  this  long,  so  at  length  1  allowed  her  to  open 

upon  mc  all  that  she  had  to  say. 

The  first  great  event  which  she  had  to  inform  mc 
of  was,  that  the  Laird  of  Glaunderston's  red-haired 
dai^htcr  had  actually  got  a  husband  at  last,  and  was 
now  fairly  married  and  off;  which  was  a  great  relief  not 
only  to  the  old  man  and  all  the  family  in  Glaunderston 
house,  but  even,  in  one  sense,  to  the  whole  villa^  itself; 
••  for,"  said  my  landlady,  •*  1  have  been  maid,  wife, 
and  widow  myself  for  many  years,  and  I  know  what  it 
is  perfectly  wecl ;  but  I  never  hoard  such  a  moan  and  a 
lamentation  for  the  want  of  a  husband  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  as  was  made  about  the  weary  disappointments 
of  Miss  Nelly  M*Gilvray  of  Glaunderston.  But,  thank 
God,  she*s  married  now,  and  that's  a  blessing." 

The  other  part  of  the  landlady's  news  was,  that  there 
had  lately  come  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  a  very  ex- 
traordinary and  kentspeckle  gentleman,  whose  presence 
was  likely  to  liave  more  than  common  influence  in  cer- 
tain quarters  in  the  parish,  and  who,  in  short,  had  some- 
how been  known  to  Mr.  Prior  of  the  holm ;  but,  at 
all  events,  he  had  already,  more  tlian  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, their  minister  alone  excepted,  got  a  footing  among 
the  secluded  &mily  at  Lawford. 

My  landlady  gave  mo  a  very  strange  account  of  this 
gentleman,  such  as  made  it  difficult  for  me,  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  to  judge  what  his  real  character  actually  was, 
and  what  were  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  his  increasing 
intercourse  with  persons  so  reserved  in  their  habits  and 
generally  so  retired  as  both  the  Priors  and  their  friend 
Mr.  Bannatyno  were  well  known  to  bo.  But  what  the 
worthy  woman  said  of  him  amounted  to  this — that  he 
was  a  long-headed  and  a  travelled  man ;  **  for  he  had 
been,"  she  said,  **  far  abroad,  at  SoriDgapatam,  and  the 
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Cove  of  Cork,  and  such  like  remarkable  places — had  seen 
the  burning  hills  all  the  way  in  Mesopotamia,  and  ele- 
phants carrying  castles  on  their  backs  over  tlic  great 
mountains  of  Amsterdam !" 

Whether  this  gentleman  had  once  been  a  voyager  with 
Captain  Cook,  or  travelled  with  the  great  Boron  Mun- 
chausen himself^  was  not  clearly  determined  ;  but  cer- 
tainly he  must  have  seen  a  deal  of  killing  and  shiying 
abroad,  for  he  talked  of  the  taking  off  of  heads,  and  the 
destruction  of  whole  cities,  with  extraordinary  coolness 
and  complacency ;  and  hardly  less  so  of  tlie  unfortunate 
inmates  of  the  various  prisons  and  magdalcns  on  the 
continent,  which  it  had  been  also  his  fortune  to  visit  in 
his  time. 

This  was  a  sort  of  information,  however,  that  it  had 
oflen  been  my  fortune  to  be  obliged  to  unravel ;  and  thus 
much  I,  at  least  for  the  present,  was  able  to  conclude  ; — 
that  this  Mr.  or  Dr.  Heywood  (tor  that  was  the  name  of 
the  new  resident)  was  no  common  person,  at  least  for  his 
information  and  his  opinions.  I  gathered  further,  from 
the  whole  tone  of  the  landlady's  remarks,  that  his  pre- 
sence had  a  decidedly  favourable  effect  u^wn  the  spirits 
of  those  for  whom  I  folt  so  much  interest. 

Dr.  Heywood,  as  I  afterwards  found,  had  actually 
practised  as  a  physician  abroad  ;  but  having,  on  his  re- 
turn, made  choice  of  this  hilly  and  romantic  parish  for 
air,  had  now  retired  to  live  in  it  upon  the  fortune  whicii 
he  had  acquired.  The  family  of  the  Priors  was  too  con- 
spicuous and  remarkable  for  him  to  remain  long  unac- 
quainted with  whatever  was  known  legarding  tlieir 
character  and  history  ;  and,  having  procured  first  an  in- 
troduction to  the  minister,  he  was  soon  enabled,  through 
him,  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  a  family  about 
whom  his  (fQriosity,  from  what  he  had  learned,  had  been 
strongly  excited. 

Hearing  that  the  secluded  family  at  Lawford  had  nt 
length  added  this  gentleman  to  the  narrow  circle  of  its 
acquaintance,  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  his  charac 
ter ;  especially  as  a  manifest  influence  over  all  became 
the  result  of  his  visits.  I  thought  him  at  first  too  much 
of  a  theorising  philosopher,  who  made  his  information 
subservient  to  those  fancies  whicli  the  very  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  had  led  him  to  indulge.  Upon  getting 
into  some  intimacy  with  him,  1  found,  however,  that  he 
had  only  accustomed  himself  to  reason  too  generally  ;  to 
view  human  beings  too  much  in  masses ;  and  to  draw 
grand  conclusions  from  the  comparisons  of  surfaces  and 
the  computation  of  numbers.  He  seemed  to  mc  to  think 
too  higiily  of  what  frail  man  could  do  in  shaping  the  in 
tricate  course  of  liis  destiny,  and  in  guiding  tlie  helm  of 
his  own  happiness.  His  mind,  occupied  with  the  sum 
total  of  conclusions,  rested  little  on  individuality,  and 
was  impatient  of  detail ;  so,  though  Ills  information  was 
undoubtedly  great,  and  his  purposes  noble,  he  had  seen 
so  much  of  mankind,  that  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  sec 
clearly  a  man. 

The  singular  situation  of  the  minister  and  Rebecca, 
which  was  now  no  secret  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  so 
impressed  Dr.  Heywood,  that  the  excessive  delicacy  of 
the  one  subject,  and  the  evident  shrinking  from  it  of  all 
concerned,  could  not  hinder  him  from  gradually  ap- 
proacliing  it  Mr.  Prior  was  at  first  almost  offended 
with  his  freedom ;  but  as  the  doctor  began  by  referring 
to  the  common  opinions  regarding  different  races  and 
tribes  of  men,  and  gradually  slid  into  observations  upon 
the  peculiarities  which  have  been  observed  to  run  in 
families,  until  Chey  assumed  very  decided  characteristics, 
the  old  gcntle^nan  became  interested,  and,  to  the  alarm 
of  Rebecca,  seemed  even  to  encourage  the  discussion.- 
Sabsequcntly  the  doctor  ventured  to  throw  out  some  re- 
marks upon  the  cases  of  several  former  members  of  tlie 
Prior  family,  which  astonished  the  old  gentleman,  both 
from  the  acquaintance  which  the  former  showed  with  its 
history,  and  the  use  he  made  of  the  facts  adduced.  One 
of  these  facts  was,  that  not  every  one,  but  only  a  majority, 
of  Mr.  Prior's  ancestors  had  been  afflicted  with  the  fearful 
malady  of  his  house:  and  that  it  never,  except  in  two  ca- 
ses,  had  appeared  throughout  the  fomale  line. 

The  effect  which  tne  mention  of  some  of  these 
things,  and  of  the  hints  that  followed  tliem,  had  upon 
Rebecca  one  evening,  when,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne,  the  doctor  proceeded  to  urge  tliem,  was  such  as 
instantly  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation  at  that  time. 
Lewis,  however,  and  oven  Mr.  Prior  himself^  began  to 


awake  as  from  a  dream ;  and,  though  Rebecca  remon- 
strated strongly  with  her  uncle,  against  again  disturbing 
her  tranquil  melancholy,  by  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
upon  which  she  dared  not  Uiink  with  ihe  feast  hope,  the 
very  night  following  was  appointed  for  talking  it  over 
with  the  anxious  physician. 

CHAPTER  VHI. 

There  never  was  before  seen,  in  the  fruitful  month  of 
September,  so  peculiar  a  day  as  that  which  followed  the 
one  on  which  was  made  to  Rebecca  the  unexpected  com- 
munication recorded  in  the  last  chapter ;  for  who  would 
expect  the  gusty  blasts  of  March,  or  the  shining  showers 
of  April,  in  tlie  teeming  season  of  autumn,  or  to  see  the 
clouds  and  storms  of  dreary  winter  sweeping  athwart 
green  meadows,  and  shaking  the  trees  in  the  woods  of 
Lawford,  while  the  birds  of  summer  yet  sang  in  the 
boughs,  and  the  foliage  had  not  yet  taken  the  painter's 
tint,  which  renders  it  more  interesting  while  prognosti- 
eating  its  speedy  decay  ? 

It  had  been  the  habit  of  Mr.  Prior,-  in  watching  over 
tlie  mental  health  of  his  beloved  niece,-  whenever  he  saw 
her  in  any  unusual  state  of  spirits,  to  drive  off  to  some 
distance,  exploring  all  the  cross-roads  and  long  valleys 
within  twenty  mile?,  and  lingering  only  where  nature 
was  most  attractive,  but  seldom  visiting  the  great  towns, 
or  mixing  with  any  offered  society.  On  the  morning  of 
this  day,  ne  observed  that  fhe  equilibrium  of  her  spirits 
was  evidently  disturbed.  She  confossed  that  she  had 
rested  ill  through  tlic  night ;  for  hope,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  her  reason,  had  begun  to  intrude  with  flatter- 
ing perkapsea  into  her  fancy,  and  her  inward  dread  was, 
of  allowing  her  thoughts  to  be  further  troubled  by  wishes 
and  reasonings  which  might  only  end  in  adding  bitter- 
ness to  a  futc  to  which  she  hcd  thought  herself  quite 
reconciled.  But  the  variegated  sCener^  of  a  favourite 
part  of  the  eountry,  through  \^hit;h  her  considerate  un- 
cle judiciously  brought  her,  together  with  his  own  cheer- 
ful conversation  by  the  way,  tended  materially  to  refresh 
and  settle  her  mind ;  and  even  the  strange  changeablo- 
ness  of  the  autumnal  day,  and  the  picturesque  drifting 
of  the  occasional  storm  along  the  speckled  plain  spread 
out  beneath  her,  had  that  grateful  effect  upon  her  excited 
thoughts,  which  the  everlasting  language  of  pure  nataiKk 
has  over  had  upon  minds  of  great  sensibility.'  . 

They  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way  by  a  ^ufo 
that  was  rather  new  to  them,  and  were  retumitig  to- 
wards home  as  the  day  advanced,-  when,  as  they  proceed- 
ed slowly  down  a  narrow  entangled  lane,  into  which 
Mr.  Prior,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  knowledge  of 
localities,  had  led  them,  their  conversation  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  coachman  stopping  short  to  inform  them  that 
the  road  on  which  they  were  was  no  thoroughfare,  and 
terminated,  as  he  conld  sec,  in  a  private  property  in 
front  of  them  ;  tliat,  in  fact,  they  had  lost  their  way  ;  and 
that  he  could  ndt  even  turn  the  carriage  conveniently, 
without  proceeding  forward,  and  getting  within  the  gate 
of  this  unknown  demesne. 

**  We  cannot  possibly  take  such  a  liberty,"  said  Mr. 
Prior,  with  his  habitual  reserve  and  delicacy. 

**I  dare  not  attempt  to  turn  here,  sir,"  said  the  man, 

"  Know  you  the  name  of  the  property  before  us  7"  said 
Mr.  Prior,-  looking  omC 

**  I  think  it  must  be  Blcknel  Aill,  sir,"  said  tht  man 
"owned  by  Mri  Dry  burgh,  fliat  is,  Dryburgh  of  Bick- 

nel.*" 

**  Surely  I  have  heard  that  name,**  said  Mr.  Prior,  re- 
peating it  *  Rebecca,-  my  dear,"  be  added,  ttiming  to 
ills  niece,  **  is  not  that  the  name  of  the  person  whom  we 
heard  had  some  time  ago  married  the,  daughter  of  our 
neighbour  M*Gilvray  of  Glaunderston?"' 

"  It  was  some  such  name,"  she  said  :  ^  but,  for  Hca- 
veu^s  sake,  sir,  do  not  let  us  ^  within  a  mile  of  such 
people.  1'hat  horrid  woman  \vill  be  si^e  to  fasten  her- 
self upon  us  in  some  way,  if  we  entci'  within  the  gate." 

**  Let  not  that  trouble  you,  Rebecca,"  said  Mr.  Prior, 
gbod-humouredly ;  ^  the  lady's  father  and  I  are  old  neigh- 
bours. Drive  on,  John  ;" — and  m  five  mniutes  after  they 
were  stopped  by  s  small  lodge,-  out  of  which  issued  an 
old  grumbling  man,  who,  with  some  difficulty,  admitted 
them  tlirough  the  rickety  gate  into  the  old  avenue  of 
Bicknel  Hill. 

When  withiir  the  gate,  they  found  the  ill.kept  road  bo 
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narrow,  and  the  elm  trees  of  the  straight  avenue  so  close, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them,  with  either  decency  or 
safety,  to  turn  and  go  back,  without  proceeding  to  the 
very  door  of  the  old  mansion ;  and  this,  of  course,  re- 
quired Mr.  Prior,  in  spite  of  the  dread  of  Rebecca,  to 
send  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Dryburgh,  of  whom  he  had 
a  slight  knowledge,  to  apologise  for  his  intrusion,  and  to 
inquire  his  way. 

As  they  proceeded  forward,  however,  both  (bund  their 
attention  arrested  by  many  objectB  around  tliem,  which 
they  could  not  possibly  have  expected  to  find  in  any 
civilised  country-gentleman's  property.  Such  a  tamper, 
ing,  by  abused  art,  with  graceful  nature,  appeared  in 
every  thing  they  saw,  that  tlte  assemblage  of  inanimate 
objects,  when  taken  together,  assumed  a  positive  ex- 

Eression ;  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Prior's  grave  disposition, 
e  could  hardly  forbear  laughing  aloud  at  the  ioui  ensBm- 
ble  of  the  laird  of  Bickners  house  and  property.  The 
scene  into  which  they  had  thus  accidentally  been  intro- 
duced was  certainly  an  imlooked-for  diversion  to  both : 
such  an  oila  podrida  of  whatever  was  useful  and  oma- 
mental,  natural  and  artificial,  graceful  and  ridiculous,  all 
hidden  among  the  leafy  luxury  of  nature,  or  staring  out 
the  pedantic  elaboration  of  art,  as  appeared  in  the 


in 


grounds  of  Mr.  Dryburgh,  never,  perhaps,  was  before 
seen.  The  place  was  all  wild,  and  yet  it  was  all  garden, 
and  pork,  and  plantation  :  still  it  was  neither ;  but  a  con- 
fusion  of  clumps,  hedges,  gates,  grottoes,  whale's  jaw- 
bones  joined  like  Grothic  arches,  wooden  lions  grinning 
at  the  gates,  with  black  painted  eyes  and  red  mouths, 
shooting  Cupids,  and  brawny  figures  that  ladies  dared  not 
look  at,  summer  seats  and  bowers  such  as  never  was  be- 
fore  seen  or  invented.  How  the  man  could  have  ^t  to- 
gether such  a  collection  of  absurdities,  in  this  inland 
quarter  of  Scotland,  as  encumbered  and  made  ridiculous 
his  unfortunate  grounds,  was  perfectly  astonishing ;  but, 
from  the  figure-head-like  objects  that  were  stuck  on  the 
ends  of  an  old  wall  that  flajnked  the  garden,  as  well  as 
the  roast-like  flagstaffs,  and  ropes,  and  twirling  vanes, 
that  shot  up  among  the  foliage  at  the  end  of  the  stables, 
the  proprietor  might  have  been  taken  for  a  retired  port- 
admiral,  while  the  judgment  was  again  disconcerted  by 
numbers  of  wooden  men  and  women,  standing  in  various 
attitudes,  at  the  angles  and  entrances,  reminding  one  of 
the  painted  Neptunes  and  shameless  Venuses  who  adorn 
those  delectable  retreats  of  elegance,  the  tea-gardens  of 
the  metropolis. 

Nor  was  the  house  itself^  a  tall,  old-maidish  form  of  a 
building  much  less  laughable.  It  seemed  perfectly  rid- 
dled with  small  holes  of  windows,  which  seemed  to  grin 
down  upon  the  beholder  up  and  up  to  the  very  slates  of 
the  roor.  And  then,  when  the  eve  turned  itself  alofl  so 
far,  a  crowd  of  long  toroling  chimneys  appeared,  bris- 
tling up  into  the  very  clou£,  and  filling  the  spectator 
with  alarm  lest  every  blast  of  wind,  where  wind  was  no 
rarity,  should  cause  these  iU-fbrmed"  giants,  who  carried 
their  heads  so  high,  to  precipitate  themselves  down, 
through  the  roof,  upon  the  umbrtunate  tenants  of  this 
dangerous  mansion. 

^  But,  as  if  the  building  were  not  already  sufiicienUy 
ridiculous,  the  present  laird,  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage, had  oaused  to  be  placed,  in  front  of  the  door,  two 
stummr  round  pillars,  of^  the  composite  order,  and  other 
absurcuties,  by  way  of  a  porch,  which  entirely  darkened 
several  of  the  small  windows,  and  had  united  at  the  foot 
of  each  gable  end  two  low  hulking  round  houses  of  a 
different-coloured  stone  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  which 
he  chose  to  call  wings,  but  which,  as  the  wings  of  Mer- 
cury were  placed  at  his  feet,  seemed  to  have  the  same 
eongruity  with  the  tall  figure  above  them. 

The  sight  of  these  various  <mtr6  objects  was  so  amusing 
to  Rebecoi,  as  well  as  to  her  uncle,  that  it  quite  put  her 
in  a  gay^  humour,  and  made  her  almost  wish  for,  instead 
of  dreading,  a  sight  of  the  newly-married  couple  within, 
who  owned  so  odd  a  wilderness  of  monstrosities. 

Tet,  when  they  arrived  at  the  entrance,  and  she  ob- 
served tlie  bustle  tliat  their  approach  had  created  within, 
and  Mrs.  Dryburgh  already  pkmted  at  one  of  the  port- 
hole windows,  and  afterwards  at  the  entrance,  she  felt 
some  of  her  fbrmer  dread  at  the  idea  of  the  officious  fa- 
miliarity of  such  a  horror. 

"  Bless  me,  Miss  Prior,  who  could  have  thought  to  sec 
Tou  coming  of  vour  own  accord  to  visit  me  and  my  hus- 
band, at  Bioknel  Hill  !'*  exclaimed  the  lady,  coming  fbrth 
in  person,  and  speaking  from  between  the  stumpy  pillars 
of  the  porch :  ^  really  it  is  such  an  honour.  But,  to  be 
sure,  when  one  is  married,  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pcct " 

"  We  are  most  happy  to  see  you,  madam,**  interrupted 
Mr.  Prior,  politely  ;  **  but,  on  this  occasion,  the  visit  ia 
somewhat  aooidental,  for,  in  truth,  we  had  lost  oar  way, 


when  wc  found  ourselves  in  the  lane  leading  to  your 
house,  and,  at  this  hour  in ,  ihe  afternoon,  must  be  con- 
tented with  enquiring  for  your  health,  and  the  shortest 
way  to  Lawfbrd,  without  doing  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
alighting.** 

^  It's  not  possible,  Mr.  Prior,**  said  the  lady,  with  true 
Scotch  vulgarity  of  tone,  **  that  ye're  going  away  from 
my  door  in  that  manner,  without  coming  in  and  wishing 
me  weel,  now  when  I  am  married.  The  laird,  my  bus- 
band,  would  tak  it  quite  as  an  afifront,  sir,  as  weel  as 
your  old  neighbour,  my  father,  the  laird  of  Glaunderston, 
if  he  were  to  hear  of  such  a  thing ;  and  look  you,"  she 
added,  holding  out  her  hand,  elegantly,  to  catch  the 
rain  drops,  ^there's  another  shower  coming  on.  Ye 
must  really  come  into  my  house,  and  see  what  like  my 
gudeman  is.  Miss  Prior.  John !  Jenny !  Jamie !"  she 
screamed  to  the  staring  servants,  **  what  do  you  stand 
there  glowring  for  7  Run,  this  moment,  an*  seek  the 
laird.  Ye'U  find  him,  iiae  doubt,  on  the  Parnassus  mount, 
up  there  beside  the  nine  Mooses,  putting  up  that  long- 
le^ed  image  o'  the  blind  'Polio." 

The  servants  scampered  off  different  ways ;  and  Mr. 
Prior,  finding  it  vain  to  ar^ue  with  the  classical  lady, 
who,  as  she  said,  would  take  no  denial,  now,  as  she  wa$ 
married,  alighted  with  Rebecca,  and,  following  their 
hostess  into  a  small  old-fathionod  apartment,  lighted 
with  seven  or  eight  holes  called  windows,  were  soon 
after  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  tasteful  M^.  Dryburgh. 

**  This  is  my  gudeman,"  said  Lady  Bicknel,  introduc- 
inff  the  classical  laird,  in  the  person  of  a  rosy-cheoked, 
fkir-haired,  lively  man,  with  a  short  neck,  round  shoul- 
ders, and  arms  that  reached  almost  to  his  knees,  and  al- 
together as  unclassically  formed  a  being  as  ever  offered 
to  set  up  a  graven  image  in  honour  of  the  ancients. 
The  elegant  admirer  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  was  eco- 
nomically dressed  in  fustian  and  corduroy ;  an  orange- 
coloured  cotton  handkerchief,  rolled  like  a  bell-rope, 
served  to  fill  up  the  space  between  his  chin  and  his 
shoulders ;  leather  leggings,  bespattered  with  mud,  en- 
cased his  brawny  limbs,  and  these  were  shod  by  a  pair 
of  enormous  brogues,  which  increased  the  height  of  the 
wearer  by  at  least  an  inch. 

^  Hoo  are  ye,  Mr.  Prior?"  said  the  bluff* laird,  with  a 
genuine  Scottish  bow ;  **  and  how  do  ye  do.  Miss  Prior  ? 
dear  me,  mem,  I  never  could  get  a  sight  of  you,  except 
it  might  be  in  Hiliington  kirk ;  an*  ye're  aye  sae  mim 
an*  sae  mute,  that  I  little  thoucht  to  hae  seen  yon  step- 
ping across  my  floor-head  at  Bicknel  Hill,  although  we 
are  sio  near  neighbours,  as  my  gudewiie  says." 

"  Deed,  gudeman,"  said  Lady  Bicknel,  •*  it's  my  fault 
entirely ;  tor  1  should  hae  renewed  acquaintance  wi' 
Miss  Prior:  but  really  when  folks  get  married,  they 
have  no  time  for  any  thing :  but  will  ye  not  be  seated. 
Miss  Pj-ior  7  Na,  na,  ye  must  stay  and  take  a  snack  : 
here,  John !  Jenny !  Geordie !  what  are  ye  standing 
there  for  7  bring  in  the  luncheon  this  moment.  Ye'lt 
excuse  me,  JVliss  Prior,  ye  see  I'm  a  plain  woman,  an* 
we're  a'  plain  country  folks  heie  at  Bicknel  Hill." 

There  is  nothing  that  qualifies  the  manifold  afflictions 
from  country  kindness,  from  persons  that  are  in  general 
a  horreur,  but  the  disarming  consideration  that  it  is 
well  meant ;  and  in  thii  spirit  did  Mr.  Prior  and  Re- 
becca suffer  themselves  to  be  set  down  upon  long-backed 
chairs,  having  leathern  seats,  with  a  lunch  placed  before 
them,  principally  consisting  of  a  large  dish  of  coarse 
cold  boiled  beef,  which  would  have  served  as  a  pic-nic 
for  a  dozen  squires  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt ;  and  the 
pressing  solicitations  to  eat  and  drink,  by  the  laird  and 
lady  within,  seemed  to  be  seconded  by  the  noisy  voice 
of  the  storm  without,  which,  by  this  time,  began  to 
batter  against  the  windows,  and  to  whirl  about  among 
the  lofty  chimneys  of  the  rocking  mansion.' 

♦*  Take  another  wing  o'  the  pullet.  Miss  Rebecca," 
insisted  the  lady  :  "  the  storm  frae  the  hills  makes 
people  hungry.  Dear  me,  1  declare  ye're  doing  nothing !" 

*♦  What  did  you  think  of  my  grounds  as  you  came 
along,  Mr.  Prior  7"  said  the  laird,  afler  a  most  polite 
hob-nob  with  the  old  gentleman,  which  helped  materi- 
ally to  clear  his  own  mouth. 

**  You  have  certainly  contrived  to  introduce  consider- 
able variety  into  tliem,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  politely. 

**  But  don't  you  think,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  striking  in 
across  the  table,  "  that  my  gudeman  there  is  rather  too 
much  given  to  graven  images  of  heathen  idolatry,  whilk 
you  may  have  seen  sentinelled  about  the  grounds  up 
and  down  7  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Prior, — since  we  marri. 
ed  ladies  may  be  allowed  to  speak  among  you  learned 
gentlemen, — that  it  's  a  real  calamity,  that  I  cannot 
take  a  walk  in  my  own  policy,  or  turn  a  corner  wi' 
sufety,  bat  up  starts  a  great  boughy  fkllow  at  the  back 


of  every  bush  ;  some  Hector  or  KecUs,  wi'  hwdly  aut 
to  cover  his  nakedness,  holding  a  ^reat  sword  or  ntv 
threateningly  o'er  my  head,  as  if  be  msant  to  fell  k 
it  *s  really  dreadful." 

••  These  are  purely  matters  of  taste,  madam,"  tostQ. 
ed  Mr.  Prior,  hardly  able  to  suppress  laughter. 

The  rain  being  now  over,  the  laird  woold  not  nlr 
Mr.  Prior  to  depart  without  being  abown  more  foQ^bii 
grounds  and  gardens.  Having,  therefore,  p^m^ 
the  old  gentleman  to  aecompany  him  withool,  Uk 
Bicknel  and  Rebecca  were  left  together. 

A  momentary  feeling  of  uneasiness  euoe  over  ^ 
latter,  when  the  gentlemen  had  departed ;  for  w)i^ 
however,  she  blamed  herself,  when  she  eootruted  ber 
own  character  with  that  of  her  hostess:  still,  bvderio 
prevent  any  unpleasant  allusions,  she  adroitif  tried  to 
engage  her  in  conversation  about  the  tastefiilW/a/' 
the  grounds  at  Bicknel  HilL 

But  people  like  Rebecca  are  far  less  artful  tkanikj 
think  themselves,  when  brought  in  coDlaclvlikR:^ 
as  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  who  had  too  much  of  tbe*«nui& 
her  to  suffer  such  an  opportunity  as  this  to  pus,  viU- 
out  the  enjovment  of  a  little  female  triampb  mt  k 
serious  neighbour,  in  the  good  fertone  ofhorowDns. 
riage.  Afler  a  few  passes  of  fencing  talk,  accotnpiu^ 
wiui  a  look  of  extraordinary  sweetness  aod  kiukn, 
she  thus  began  upon  the  sensitive  Rebecca:— 

**  And  hoo  is  your  health  noo,  Miss  Prior?  yrls. 
cuse  me;  but  although  my  lather,  the  kiid  of  Gfas 
derston,  or  my  husband,  the  laird  of  Bicknel,  ciui;s 
hold  up  their  heads  wi'  the  Priors  o'  Law^;dsi 
neighbour  and  an  auld  acquaintance,  Mia  lUn 
I've  had  a  great  concern  for  you;  aa',detrB^Rd 
thought  that  ^e  would  have  been  SMrriei  k^^;te 
there's  nae  signs  o'  that  I  can  hear  o£  Dwa^Jb 
Prior,  but  ye're  looking  quite  auld-like,BlBfH5; 
ye're  surely  no'  in  gude  health— an*  hooiilfa.W 
tyner* 

^  Mr.  Bannatyne,  madam  7**  said  Rebeeci,  krib  i 
colouring  at  the  other's  hypocritical  impeftiaeK-'I 
don't  understand  vou."  I 

**  Hoot,  ye  understand  me  weel  ^leoffa,  Mis  ?«> 
an*  ve'U  just  excuse  my  freedom,  but  ye  kea  I  nf 
a  phiin-spoken  body,  an*  reallv  I  canna  bdp  t^ 
to  you  about  the  minister,  for  he  does  not  do  by  m 
I  thought  he  would.  Does  he  i^  cone  to  see  jw 
and  then  7" 

^  I  think,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  you  might  htn  nore 
cacy  and  good  sense  than  to  ^— "  Rdwcca  ta^ 
proceed. 

**  It  is  nothing  but  concern /or  yotit  Miss  SebecoU^ 
makes  me  speak,  so  ye  need  not  take  it  tbekast  isi 
said  the  Udy,  looking  with  piteous  kiodoessootkf 
tated  girl ;  •*  an'  really  the  minister  appears  to  wH 
— but  I  would  not  say  a  word  ill  of  a  minister;  j<i  ^^ 
Bannatyne  has  so  long^ — ^ye'll  excuse  m^  Mis  1^ 
but  I  am  a  married  woman  now,  and  have  a  r^to^st 
to  young  folks.  Dear  me,  how  ill  you  lookl-WT* 
had  always  a  pale  face— take  half  a  glass  e'  viv '*     j 

**  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  Mrs,  Jkj^^" 
hear  it  at  once !" 

•*I  see  ye're  flurried  a  little.  Miss  Pri«'«^ 
coarse  woman  maliciously,  and  cBJovisf  btf^*^ 
Rebecca  for  rivalling  her  successfully  witbtJ*" 
some  minister  of  Hillingfton — ** but,  yo  see «' 
women  ought  to  give  advice  to  yoong  losil 
ladies ;  and  really  Mr.  Bannatyne,  althoaghlf  ^ 
a  sort  of  joe  of  my  own,  b  so  long  about  this  rr' 
— if  he  mean  a  marriage — that,  if  ye  wooW  tai« 
vice,  Miss  Prior^^ ^"  ^am 

*♦  xMrs.   Dryburgh,"  interrupted  Rebecca,  »^JJ 
strove  to  master  her  feelings,  "  I  know  "jjlj^ 
should  make  observations  to  me  about  Mr.  f^] 
he  visits  Lawford  as  my  uncle's  fHend  ^^^^ 
any  advice  regarding  him,  or  his  conduct,  «»<** 
mo,  is  unnecessary  smd  inapplicable." 

"  Weel,  that's  very  sensitdy  qioken,Mi«» 

sensible,  as  I  am  happy  to  perceive-~«n' 

must  ken  better  than  I  do;  birt, ye'B exes* "T 

Indeed,  after  the  W» 


world  is  an  observable  world.    —     . .. 

Ims  been  talked  about  you  and  the  minister'^ 

"What   talk 7— what  is  your  meaning.  *^ 
bargh?"  ,^l. 

"  Why,  ye  ken.  Miss  Rebecca,  peopte  n^'J^i 
I  have  aye  maintained,  on  your  part,  that  w^^j 
forbears,  the  auld  Priors  o'  Lawford— that  ib,^^ 
and  grandfather,  and  great  grandfather,  ing^. 


heard  my  ain  fether  tJl,  feU  ni**wiBtotd«BJ|^j 
yet  surely  the  minister— dear  me,  your  ftce»P'^^ 
a  sheet  agaia— I  hope  ye're  jiogiiintoAi^"'"' 
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X»  there  naebody  there?"  screamed  the  lady — ^**  John  I 
Jonny !  Geordie  I" 

"  I'm  better — Vm  better  now:  do  not  call  any  one  I" 
XI  rged  Rebeccai  recovering  herself  by  an  energetic  effort 

""  it  is  only  the  consequence  of  my  long  ride.    Now, 

IVf  rs.  Dry  burgh,  say,  in  one  word,  what  you  mean  by 
tiiese  hints.*' 

"  There  now — I'm  glad  to  see  you  come  to  yourself 
ag^ain,"  said  Lady  Bicknol,  also  recovering — ^"an'  ye 
apeak  very  sensibly — I  aye  said  ye  could  talk  as  sensibly 
&s  I  eovld;  an'  that  that  could  never  bo  the  minister's 
reason  for  standing  aff  an*  on  in  that  strange  sort  of  way 

meaning,  Miss  Rebecca,  by  hints?     Noo,  ve  need  na 

l>c  the  least  flurried;  just  put  that  mouthiul  of  wine 

over " 

*•  Mrs.  Dryburgh,"  said  Rebecca,  indignantly,  and 
pushing  away  the  offered  wine,  **  this  indelicate  freedom 
'with  me  and  my  family  is  what  I  cannot  excuse.** 

**•  Odsake,  Miss  Prior,  dinna  speak  sae  sharply,**  said 
Ijady  Bicknel,  astonished  at  Rebecca's  scornihl  energy  ; 
**•  ye'n  remember  that  I'm  a  married  woman,  and  all  I 
have  to  say  is,  that,  if  ye  take  my  advice,  ye'U  just  tell 
the  minister  yourself,  plump  an*  plain,  suppose  he  be  a 
minister — that  although,  as  the  folk  say,  you  may  be 

rattier ** 

"  Mrs.  Dry  burgh,  what  are  you  aiming  at  7  It  is  not 
fit  that  I  should  listen  to  language  like  thb  !** — and, 
rismg  as  she  spoke,  while  her  eyes  flashed  with  scorn, 
idle  was  proceeding  to  leave  the  room. 

**  Sit  doon — just  sit  doon.  Miss  Rebecca — odsake  but 
ye*re  proud  an*  pettish.    I  beg  your  pardon  a  hundred 
fifty  times,  altliough,  being  a  married  woman,  ye 


an' 

might  take  my  advice  when  it's  all  for  your  gude.  But 
now  set  ye  down,  an'  smooth  your  face,  for  there's  your 
ancle  and  my  gudeman  coming  back.  Odsake,  if  the 
laird  ken'd  that  I  had  wagged  a  tongue  at  ony  o*  the 
Prior  &mily,  I  would  never  hear  the  last  <5't  Noo,  just 
fbrgi*e  me,  an*  let  us  be  friends — ahem !  What  a  fine 
afternoon  it*s  turned  out  I** 

As  ^e  good  lady  spoke  the  last  sentence,  Mr.  Prior 
and  the  laird  entered  the  room,  to  the  great  relief  of 
Rebecca ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  seeing  at  a  glance  that 
Bomething  had  been  said  to  ruffle  bis  niece,  managed  to 
get  off;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  again  driving 
rapidly  towards  their  o^xx  [feasant  valley  at  Lawford. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  autumnal  day,  hitherto  so  variable,  had,  as  has 
been  said,  brightened  into  unusual  beauty,  as  Mr.  Prior 
and  Rebecca  rode  on  towards  their  home.  The  richness 
on  the  lemdscape,  of  the  afternoon  tints,  was  heightened 
and  enhanced  by  the  shining  freshness  which  the  depart- 
ed storm  had  left ;  and  the  clouds,  having  cleared  away 
over  the  nearest  range  of  hills,  appeared  rolled  together 
in  the  far  distance,  and,  mixing  in  contrasting  masses 
with  the  partial  lights  shining  on  the  blue  summits  of  the 
mountains,  gave  a  picturesque  grandeur  to  the  still 
stormy  horizon. 

As  they  were  driven  along,  Mr.  Prior,  as  usual,  point- 
ed out  to  Rebecca  every  peep  of  nature  in  sky  and  land- 
scape that  seemed  grand  or  interesting ;  but  he  remarked, 
with  concern,  that  the  mind  of  his  niece  had  been  dis- 
turbed to  a  much  greater  degree  than  she  would  confess ; 
for  the  wide  range  of  **  meadow  green  and  mountain 
gray^**  now  lying  gay  beneath  them,  had  lost  all  charm 
for  her,  and  every  effort  of  his  failed  to  arouse  her  firom 
that  tendency  to  abstraction,  which  experience  had  taught 
him  to  regard,  in  any  of  his  family,  with  a  sympathetic 
and  apprehensive  anxiety.  The  habitual  delicacy,  how- 
ever, with  which  her  ffood  uncle  had  always  treat^  her, 
prevented  him,  at  this  time,  from  touching  upon  the 
cause  of  her  disquietude  ;  and  they  arrived  at  home  indi- 
vidually brooding  in  secret  over  the  painful  idea,  that  Uie 
world  had  rejected  them  as  social  beings,  and  already 
talked  ef  them  as  ultimately  doomed  to  ue  melancholy 
seclusion  of  mental  alienation. 

The  expected  visiters  did  not  come  to  dinner  :  but  this, 
so  far  fi'om  being  a  disappointment  to  Rebecca,  seemed 
to  be  a  relief  to  her  ;  for  she  evidently  looked  with  dread 
upon  the  further  discussion  of  a  subject  with  which  she 
thought  hope  could  never  be  associated.  At  length  a 
carriage  was  heard  to  proceed  down  the  avenue ;  but,  by 
this  time,  Mr.  Prior  was  left  quite  alone,  for  Rebecca 
had  retired  for  some  time,  and,  when  the  gentlemen 
arrived,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  As  it  was  on  her 
account,  chiefly,  that  the  meeting  had  been  appomted, 
Mr.  Bannatyne,  in  particular,  felt  much  disappointed  at 
her  absence,  and  at  the  evident  gloom  upon  her  uncle*s 
countenance. 

The  servant  who  had  been  lent  to  roquost  t&«  attend- 


ance of  Rebecca  now  returned  to  say,  that  she  was 
neither  in  her  room,  nor  any  where  else  in  the  house. 
Mr.  Prior  felt  strangely  at  this  intelligence,  and  rose  and 
walked  hastily  about  the  apartment  Doctor  Heywood 
was  disconcerted,  and  knew  not  what  to  think ;  Mr.  Ban- 
natyne rose  also,  Wisll^ed  to  the  window,  and  drawing  the 
curtains  aside,  looked  abroad  upon  the  lawn,  upon  which 
the  early  moon  was  now  shining  dimly,  A  thought 
struck  him  as  he  gazed  down  the  woody  hollow  of  Law- 
ford,  and  traced  the  sinuosities  of  tlie  streamlet  tliat  here 
and  there  reflected  the  watery  rays  of  the  moon ;  and, 
taking  his  hat,  he  was  soon  in  the  lawn  behind  the  man- 


sion. 


Some  impulse  led  him  to  take  the  road  towards  the 
height  beneath  which  was  the  dark  chasm  into  which 
gushed  the  streamlet  of  Lawford,  from  the  solitary  pond 
above,  called  the  Lady*8  Linn.  Rebecca  seemed  always 
to  have  avoided  this  spot,  and  ht  had  never  been  so  near 
it  before.  The  rain  of  tiio  early  part  of  the  day  had 
swollen  the  waters  of  the  linn,  which  tumbled  with  a 
heavy  and  saddening  soimd  into  the  rocky  chasm  below. 
Lewis  was  moved,  and  contemplated  the  place  as  the 
mysterious  emblem  of  some  hidden  destruction.  But 
this,  he  thought,  must  be  fancy  only,  and  the  fancy  oftcner 
deludes  poetical  minds  into  imaginations  of  sorrow  than 
of  joy. 

Leaving  the  falling  waters  boiling  with  a  hollow  sound 
beneath,  Lewis  mounted  the  height  to  see  the  linn  ;  but, 
though  the  evening  was  delicious,  and  the  idea  of  Re- 
becca had  led  him  abroad,  the  hope  had  left  him  of  find- 
ing her  so  far  from  home  as  this.  He  could  not  resist 
the  impulse,  however,  of  visiting  the  linn,  now  as  it  was 
so  near.  The  trees  that  crowned  the  height  were  scat- 
tered and  irregular,  and  the  spot  had  altogether  a  ne- 
glected appearance ;  but  its  very  wildness  made  it  more 
picturesque  to  Lewis,  when,  emerging  from  among  the 
bushes,  the  open  expanse  of  this  hidden  lake,  made  ii^ht 
by  the  reflection  of  the  moonbeams,  now  burst  upon  him. 

The  solitude  of  the  place  was  perfect :  even  tlie  hum 
of  the  fiilling  waters  below,  deadened  as  it  was  upon  the 
ear  by  the  intervening  thick  trees  that  bordered  the  lake, 
seemed  to  deepen  the  idea  of  absolute  seclusion ;  and  the 
still  small  voice  of  nature  alone  was  heard  to  echo  through 
the  woods  around.  Lewis  was  absorbed,  as  threading 
his  way  among  the  trees,  he  traced  the  green  margin  of 
the  lake.  He  had  forgotten  every  tliin?  but  some  vague 
and  melancholy  associations  with  this  noly  place,  when, 
as  ho  proceeded  musingly  forward,  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly grasped  by  the  arm,  and,  looking  round,  after  tlie 
start  that  such  an  encounter  gave  him,  he  perceived  the 
pale  features  of  Rebecca,  her  person  wrapped  in  a  mantle, 
and  her  dark  eyes  gazing  on  him  with  unusual  animation. 

"  What  seek  you  here,  Lewb  ?'*  she  said,  quickly ; 
"  who  taught  you  the  way  to  the  Lady's  Linn  ?" 

**  Rebecca,  this  is  strange,"  he  replied:  **  why  do  I  find 
you  wandering  on  this  ominous  spot  ?" 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  friend,"  she  answered,  calmly; 
"  there  is  notliing  remarkable  in  an  outcast  like  me  lev- 
ing  to  brood,  in  solitude,  over  thoughts,  particularly 
when  my  mind  is  disquieted  by  this  coarse  world,  and 
my  fancy  wanders  towards  another  state  of  being.  But 
I  am  glad  you  are  come — very  glad  it  is  you  that  have 
come  to  me  at  this  moment  ;**  and,  as  she  earnestly  spoke, 
she  clasped  closely  his  arm. 

**  Then  come  home  with  me,  Rebecca,*'  he  said,  kindly, 
and  returning  her  pressure  ;  **  they  wait  for  us  at  the' 
mansion.** 

"  Not  yet,  my  fi-iend,  not  yet :  let  us  discourse  here 
an  instant.  Tell  me  candidly — tell  me,  Lewis' — did  ever 
a  thought  come  across  you — a  temptation — ^to— to  sui- 
cide 7  Nay,  start  not.  *Ti8  not  so  uncommon.  Death, 
08  9uch,  may  not  be  an  evil.    Life,  we  know,  often  is." 

*'  How  can  you  talk  thus,  Rebecca  7  Let  us  leave 
immediately  tliis  solitary  place." 

•*  Why  should  we  fear  to  talk  of  any  thing  7  See  you 
that  small  stream  that  murmurs  at  the  upper  end  of'^thc 
linn,  how  it  struggles  and  foams  through  obstructing 
and  dividing  rocks  :  how  it  leaps  and  bubbles  and  brawb 
in  its  short  course ;  and  how  quiet  it  is  when  it  reaches 
the  depths  of  that  placid  linn,  on  the  smooth  bosom  of 
which  the  clear  moonbeams  now  sleep  so  sweetly.  *Tis 
the  old  tale,  Lewis — struggling  time,  and  quiet  eternity." 

*•  You  are  melancholy  to-night,  Rebecca ;  you  are  not 
as  usual;  and  here  the  air  is  cold.  Let  us  hence  to  the 
house." 

^  You  will  not,  surely,  like  a  worldling,  run  from  me, 
because  I  am  sorrowful  !**  she  said  mournfully.  ^  Is  not 
our  friendship,  our  more  than  friendship,  cemented  and 
strengthened  even  by  melancholy  7  Nay,  let  me  speak 
to  you,  Lewis,  as  I  have  always  spoken  when  the  sadness 
of  roj  heart  comee  upon  me.    What  do  you  think  ofHhe 


world,  which  would  not  allow  me  to  have  you,  even,  for 
a  friend.^* 

"  Dear  Rebecca,  do  not  encourage  tliese  melancholy 
reflections.  Do  come  home  with  me !  There  is  some- 
thing awful  in  this  wild  spot  just  now.  See  you,  the 
moon  is  under  a  dark  cloud — the  trees  round  tliese  waters 
assume  strange  sliapes  in  tlie  gloom  ;  and  the  chill  breczo 
begins  to  moan  in  the  woods,  and  to  sweep  up  the  hollow 
past  us.  I  know  not  how  you  can  linger  here,  for  tho 
cold  black  depths  of  that  still  linn  make  me  shudder 
when  I  look  into  it.** 

**  It  is  you  that  are  fanciful,  Lewis,  and  apt  to  be  un- 
easy, and  scared  by  this  gloom  and  solitude.  Now,  as 
for  me,  it  docs  me  good,  when  my  heart  is  disquieted, 
to  gaze  upon  these  dead  waters ;  and  when  I  sit  here  in 
the  deepening  twilight,  thinking  of  the  empty  idealisms 
of  life,  and  the  numerous  disappointments  of  warmheart^ 
ed  youth, — of  tlie  penalties  connected  with  that  very 
reason  of  which  we  think  so  highly,  and  the  sadness  that 
mingles  even  with  truth  itself; — I  obtain  resignation  to 
an  anticipated  state  that  the  obtuse  world  abuses  with  its 
pity ;  nay,  I  foci  almost  a  happiness  in  my  hopeless 
equanimity,  which  is  only  disturbed  by  such  vain  dis- 
cussions  as  was  this  night  intended ;  and  when,  on  this 
spot,  1  have  solemnly  made  up  my  mind  to  the  sacrifice 
of  every  tender  hope,  my  prayers  to  Heaven  for  mental 
tranquillity  mingle  with  the  roar  of  the  falling  waters, 
as  they  tumble  l^vily  into  that  chasm  amon?  the  rocks, 
— prayers  sincerely  addressed  to  the  High  and  Lofty  One, 
that,  in  my  hour  of  aberration,  when  reason  shall  have 
abandoned  this  helple^  tenement,  He  will  not  desert  me ; 
— then,  then,  my  friend,  the  spirit  of  my  unhappy  ances- 
tress, who  gave  up  her  struggling  soul  to  her  Maker 
beneath  the  cold  waters  of  this  linn,  seems  to  join  in  my 
petition  for  resignation  to  the  sad  fate  of  my  mthers,  and 
to  point  a  ghostly  hand,  over  these  woods,  towards  tlie 
heaven  above  us,  where  that  blessed  moon,  and  tlic  stars 
that  twinkle  beside  it,  cannot  hide  the  glory  tliat  is  be- 
yond ;  and  where  there  remains  a  jrest  for  the  fi'ail  victims 
of  earthly  calamity.** 

Lewis  stood  for  a  minute,  unable  to  answer ;  and  then, 
taking  her  gently  aWay  from  the  margin  of  the  linn,  ho 
said,  as  they  went  slowly  down  the  slope,  "•  This  is  .a 
mournful  subject,  Rebecca,  and  these  are  thoughts  wliicli 
I  did  not  expect  you  to  be  occupied  with  this  night :  but 
the  mind,  I  know,  is  a  riddle — I  feel  it  in  myself;  per- 
haps the  highest  minds  are  the  most  difficult  to  under- 
stand:  but  allow  me  to  remind  you,  tl^at,  with  all 
Bupposable  acquirements,  and  all  its  intensity,  the  mind 
is  often  its  own  worst  enemy,  and  hugs,  with  the  preju- 
dice of  a  determined  melancholy,  the  galling  chains  of 
its  own  mifecry.** 

"  Oh,  Lewis  !**  she  said,  and  by  this  time  Uie  tears 
were  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "  your  very  reproof  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  blessing  to  me :  but  my  weakness — my 
poor — '* 

**  Do  not  speak  of  weakness,  my  adored  Rebecca,**  ho 
exclaimed,  now  melted  with  her  emotion ;  ^  we  never 
love  those  Who  have  no  weaknesses.  It  is  not  weakness 
that  causes  the  close  embrace  of  the  twining  tendril  and 
its  supporter, — ^which,  if  tliey  must  bend  under  the  blast, 
bend  together, — ^yes,  Rebecca,  and  rise  together  when 
the  storm  is  over,  and  grow  together,  and  bud  and  blos- 
som together,  and  rejoice  together  in  the  richness  of 
summer,  and  shed  their  leaves  together,  when  winter 
approaches,  and  wither  together  at  last,  Rebecca, — and 
die  together  !*' 

Tears,  and  broken  sentences,  and  intruding  hopes  that 
were  too  bright,  and  apprehensions  that  were  too  sad  for 
the  contrast,  occupied  the  lovers  until  tliey  reached  tho 
mansion,  where  the  approaching  discussion  was  now  in- 
voluntarily  looked  to,  as  that  which  was  to  decide  their 
fate  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  X. 

*•  You  would  not  have  me,  sir,**  said  Dr.  Heywood, 
addressing  Mr.  Prior,  when  all  were  seated  round  him, 
**  begin  a  formal  lecture  upon  so  delicate  a  subject ;  par- 
ticularly as  I  pretend  to  advance  nothing  either  very 
new  or  recondite,  but  simply  to  apply  what  is  known 
regaiding  a  specific  malady  to  the  case,  in  particular,  of 
this  young  lady.  Ask  me,  therefore,  if  you  please,  what 
questions  you  think  proper,  and  I  will  answer  them  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.** 

"There  is  one  great  principle  regarding  this  point, 
which,  you  say,  has  been  universally  admitted  of  lato 
years,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  "  which,  I  confess,  has  made  a 
deep  and  even  hopeful  impression  upon  my  mind  ;  and 
that  is,  that  insanity  is  essentially  a  bodily  or  functional 
derangement  only,  and  so  liable  to  be  treated  medically. 
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like  other  maladies.  Yet,  doctor,  you  will  excuse  the 
soeplicisra,  perhaps  of  ignorance,  if,  accustomed  to  the 
terms  of  metaphysics  and  the  impressions  of  the  world, 
I  attach  to  the  notion  of  the  thinlung  priuciple— of  that 
essence  which,  like  the  great  Being  who  created  it,  *  no 
man  hath  at  any  time  seen  nor  can  see,*  rt»  ipsa^ — an 
idea  so  abstract  and  mysterious,  as  to  make  the  minister- 
ing effectually  to  a  mind  diseased,  a  thin?  hardly  con- 
sistent wHh  human  skill,  particularly  it,  like  any  other 
mental  peculiarity,  if  may  have  been  transmitted  thiough 
several  generations." 

**  I  sympathise  with  your  doubt,  sir,**  said  the  doctor, 
"^and  with  the  feelings  that  give  rise  to  it:  yet,  as  gout 
and  scrofula,  the  most  inveterate,  perhaps,  of  the  other 
hereditary  disorders,  have  been  much  overcome  by  scien- 
tific treatment,  so  has  even  mania  hSridilit  as  Esquirol 
calls  this  dreadful  jnalady.  But  though  I  b^  no  means 
flinch  from  the  consideration,  so  important  in  the  case 
of  this  family,  that  such  an  affliction  may  be  inherited ; 
knowing  that  in  all  exclusive  tribes,  as  tlie  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  Quakers,  Moravians  &c.  as  well  as  in  clanships, 
and  among  aristocratic  families  accustomed  to  invariable 
intermarriages  among  each  other,  such  predisposition 
has  been  and  is  transmitted ;  yet  allow  me  to  say,  that 
persons  supposed  to  be  in  this  unhappy  situation  are  by 
no  means  the  best  judges  of  the  application  of  any  gene- 
ral  rule  to  their  own  cases ;  and  least  of  all  can  they, 
before  such  predisposition  may  have  aetuaUy  manifested 
itself,  be  supposed  to  understand  either  the  doctrine  of 
transmission  as  likely  to  affect  themselves,  or  the  mode 
which  experience  has  pointed  out  of  aiding  benevolent 
nature  in  her  usual  efforts  to  free  herself  from  the  con- 
stitutional derangement  to  which  accident  or  vice  may 
have,  through  a  series  of  generations,  subjected  her.** 

••  Proceed,  sir,  if  you  please,**  said  Mr  Prior  ;  "  we  arc 
on  attentive.'* 

"  Without  troubling  you  at  any  length  upon  so  wide 
a  subject,**  continued  the  doctor, "  permit  me  to  observe, 
that,  from  several  facts  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
fn  the  history  of  the  cases  of  several  individuals  of  your 
family,  I  am  obliged  decidedly  to  conclude  that  the  pro- 
fessional fiiends  of  your  house,  Mr.  Prior,  and  oven 
yourself^  have  made  some  capital  mistakes,  both  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady  supposed  to  be  manifested  in  for- 
mer generations,  and  as  to  the  actual  danger  of  your 
famBy  from  it,  at  the  present  point  of  its  dreaded  trans- 
mission. In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  urge  upon  you, 
that  mania  kirSdiU  does  not  invariably  proceed  in  a  di- 
rect course,  as  the  history  of  your  ancestors  will  prove, 
nor  even  per  taltum  in  the  second  or  third  generations, 
as  some*  have  maintained ;  nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  gene- 
ral rule  of  tnmsmission  l^at  can  be  relied  on  as  applica- 
ble, by  anticipation,  to  the  cases  of  individuals  in  whom 
no  mani&station  of  it  may  yet  have  taken  place,  and 
who  may  have  safely  passed  the  period  of  majority.  It 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  however,**  added  the  doctor, 
addressing  Rebecca,  **  that  this  malady,  madam,  never 
but  in  one  instance  appeared  among  your  ancestors  in 
the  female  line ;  and  then  was  associated  with  circum- 
stances of  nervous  temperament  and  worldly  trial,  that 
make  it  by  no  means  decisive  as  to  its  belonging  to  the 
hereditary  character.  But  there  is  anollier  considera- 
tion, applying  to  yourself  individnally,  Miss  Prior,  to 
which  I  attach  great  weight  in  this  enquiry.  That  con- 
sideration  is,  that,  in  the  general  history  of  mania 
hir^diiSf  thorc  is  hardly  a  more  decided  symptom  d 
priori  of  the  predisposition  in  question,  nor  a  more  cer- 
tain precursor  of  a  sudden  manifestation  of  it,  tlian  tlic 
attempt  to  conceal,  and  even  the  strenuous  denial  of, 
such  a  predisposition,  with  a  uniform  reluctance  to  ad- 
vert to  its  history  ;  for  I  have  constantly  observed,  that 
crafl  and  deception  applied  to  self  and  others,  is  strictly 
an  attribute  of  insanity,  both  symptomatic  and  oonfirm- 
ed ;  so  that  the  readiness  of  this  lady,  sir,*' — he  address- 
ad  her  uncle, — *»  to  confess  and  to  dwell  upon,  so  hum- 
bling a  calamity,  her  very  dread  of  its  manifestation,  and 
her  anxiety  to  avoid  any  risk  of  it,  is  to  me  a  very  strong 
proof  that  she  is  in  little  danger  of  its  ever  breaking  in 
apon  the  happioo^s  and  tranquillity  of  her  accomplished 
mind.  Bo«Wcs  all  this,  be  it  observed, — if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  madam,  for  speaking  of  you  in  (he  third  per- 
son, in  your  own  presence, — that  it  is  circumstances  of 
trial,  always  apt  to  disturb  the  reasoning  faculties,  or  to 
take  fi-om  us  the  command  of  our  own  minds, — that 
commonl]^  bring  into  action  the  hereditary  disposition  ; 
and  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  in  presence  of  you  all,  that 
ffew  females  of  her  years  have  suffered  patiently,  and 
with  noble  resolution,  as  Miss  Prior  has  done,  a  severer 
trial  to  a  youthful  hearty  than  I  know  she  has  endured 
before  tliis  day.**^ 

"  Heaven  bless  you^  sir  V*  exclaimed  Mr.  Bannatyne, 


witli  unconscious  emotion,'  as  he  hung  with  increasing 
interest  upon  the  doctor*s  words.  **  You  delight  me  by 
giving  the  sanction  of  your  opinion  to  a  consideration 
which  has  dwelt  upon  my  mind  more  than  I  can  now 
express.** 

**  Proceed,  sir  !  pray  proceed  !**  was  echoed  by  all,  not 
even  excepting  Rebecca. 

**  Upon  the  disposition  to  this  malady  generally,  since 
you  arc  pleased  thus  to  listen  to  me,'*  continued  the  doc- 
tor, "  allow  me  further  to  remark,  tliat  there  are  several 
peculiarities  remotely  symptomatic  of  it,  which  are  by  no 
means  scarce  in  tlie  world,  and  of  which  most  people  arc 
little  aware.  The  chief  are  tliose  unaccountable  and 
fanciful  freaks  practised  by  some,  which  we  usually  de- 
signate by  tlie  mild  name  of  eccentricities,  and  of  which, 
from  the  physical  obliquity  in  perception  and  judgment 
whereon  tiiey  are  founded,  those  who  practise  them  are 
unconscious  in  Uicmselves.  Although  these  absurdities 
of  conduct  arc  generally  only  a  matter  of  laughter  in  the 
world,  yet,  if  unnoticed  and  unchecked,  the^  have  a  ten- 
dency, in  time,  to  ripen  into  positive  insanity.  The  se- 
riousness of  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed, 
madam,**  he  added,  looking  to  Rebecca,  **  obliges  me  to 
refer  even  to  this  remote  and  indecisive  characteristic  of 
what  you  dread ;  but  which,  so  &r  from  having  been 
evinced  by  you,  up  to  this  moment  you  have  shown  a 
consistency  and  a  firmness,  in  circumstances  of  trial, 
that  indicates  any  thing  but  weakness  or  obliquity  of 
mental  constitution.  Nay,  further — (since  you  have 
placed  me  in  the  lecturer's  chair,  you  must  hear  me 
out,)^-even  that  disposition,  so  common  in  sensitive  and 
intellectual  constitutions,  which,  if  indulged  in,  makes 
tJie  nearest  approach  to  some  kinds  of  insanity,  namely, 
a  tendency  to  brooding  over  favourite  themes,  to  fanciful 
abstractions,  and  the  building  up  of  idealisms,  poetical 
or  profound,  has,  if  at  all  existing  in  Miss  Prior*s  mind, 
already  withstood,  as  before  observed,  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  should  have  little  fear  of  its  operation 
in  future,  if  her  abiding  good  sense  enables  her  to  watch 
over  it  as  a  dangerous  tendency ;  and  particularly  if  her 
situation  came  to  be  so  eliangod  that  the  natural  feelings 
of  her  heart  may  find  their  exercise  and  tlieir  repose 
upon  tliose  objects  that  are  applicable  to  the  gushing  af- 
fections of  a  woman,  and  which,  excuse  mc,  madam,  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  would  be  as  dangerous  as 
it  is  cruel  longer  to  suppress.** 

A  pause  of  nearly  a  minute  followed  this  speech,  during 
which  no  one  had  tlie  courage  to  interrupt  tlie  perfect 
silence.  At  lengtli,  Rebecca,  lifting  up  her  head  from 
the  position  which  her  state  of  feeling  had  caused  her  to 
Assonif*,  and  fixing  her  dark  eye  upon  the  doctor,  in  a 
tone  of  solemn  earnestness,  said : — 

**Sir,  there  is  one  point  more,  to  which  you  have  not 
yet  adverted,  whiel>,  for  aught  I  know,  may  come  to 
overturn  all  you  have  advanced,  and  which,  in  the  effect 
it  has  uniformly  had  upon  my  thoughts,  is  of  too  much 
importance  for  me  to  suffer  even  delicacy  itself  to  pre- 
vent mc  from  mentioning,  placed,  as  I  am,  in.  the  midst 
of  my  dearest  friends.  Is  there  not,  in  the  very  look  of 
tliose  who  are  hereditarily  disposed  to  this  sad  affliction, 
something  which  the  experienced  can  read  with  ease, 
and  which  as  surely  indicates  the  fate  that  is  in  reserve 
for  them,  as  the  hazy  glare  surrounding  the  watery  moon 
foretells  tlie  storm  that  is  brewing  in  the  sky  ?  Now, 
sir **  she  was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"  Be  explicit,  madam ;  not  only  your  happiness,  but 
that  of  all  present,  depends  much  on  the  issue  of  this  dis- 
cussion.** 

**Oh,  sir,  satisfy  me  only  on  tliis  one  point,**  she  exclaim- 
ed :  ^  does  not  your  long  experience  among  the  bcrefl  of 
reason,  enable  you  to  see  in  mj^  very  eyes  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression which  distinguishes  the  individuals  so  doomed, 
as  it  surely  indicates  the  malady  of  our  unhappy  house  ? — 
I  see,  sir,  I  perceive  by  your  hesitation,  that  upon  this 
important  point  you  hesitate  to  answer  me  ;** — and,  as 
she  spoke,  her  large  eyes,  now  sparkling  from  her  emo- 
tion, began  to  fill  with  tears. 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  madam,**  replied  the  doe- 
tor,  a  little  staggered  by  her  manner  and  the  pointcdness 
of  the  enquiry,  **  in  supposing  that  I  am  unwilling  to  an- 
swer you  upon  this  point  also  ;  although,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  ease,  I  confess,  I  could  have  wished  you  to 
rely  less  upon  inference  from  a  fact  so  liable  to  fallacy 
or  abuse.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is,  to  my 
apprehension,  in  the  eyes  of  botli  yourself  and  your  un- 
cle, something  of  that  indescribable  expression,  which  is 
known*  to  those  accustomed  to  observe  it,  to  accompany 
the  hereditary  predisposition  to  mania.  But  I  have 
never  contended  that  you  are  in  your  generation  entirely 
free  from  a  certain  degree  of  that  prediaposition,  or  that 
yoivure  not,  therefore,  more  in  danger  on  aocount  of  it. 


than  if  nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  I  have  alreidj 
stated  to  you  the  grounds  of  my  opinion,  that,  admittiB^ 
a  certain  degree  of  that  predi^usition  to  exist,  it  is  b 
your  case  neither  so  decided  in  itself^  nor  bo  alarming  a 
its  contingent  indications,  as  to  warrant  the  present  a. 
orifice  of  your  happiness.  And  as  to  the  indication  in  tk 
e^es,  I  must  say,  at  a  time  too  solemn  for  the  pastin^of 
a  mere  compliment,  that  in  you  it  is  so  blended  with  tb 
fascinating  expression  of  personal  beauty,  and  the  spcik. 
ing  glance  of  poetic  intellect,  that  I  can  scarce!/  ddeo 
a  single  distinct  trace  of  that  nameless  glare,  which, b 
many  that  I  have  seen,  was  to  me  so  decisive.*^ 

Another  silence  ensued,  after  the  doctor  had  fini^xd, 
which  was,  after  a  few  seconds,  broken,  with  a  strike^ 
effect,  by  a  deep  and  struggling  sigh  bursting  frao  Se. 
bccca,  as  if  at  that  moment  a  lieavy  load  had  jot  hea 
removed  from  her  heart 

**  And  may  there,  indeed,  be  no  real  danger  ?**  die  at 
length  exclaimed.  **  May  this  awful  calam^  Kter, 
probably  never,  overtake  mo  7  Oh,  sir,  do  u(A  dtcmt 
me  by  raising  hopes  too  flattering  to  me  to  thick  o^ 
af\er  all  I  have  suffered.  Dear  uncle,  dear  sir,  teC  ae 
what  you  think  7  Are  you  also  convinced,  faj  vkt 
seems  too  delightful  for  roe  to  listen  to  T"  aod  by  tlai 
time  she  had  stepped  forward,  and  was  kneeling  at  ha 
uncle*B  feet. 

"  Rise  up,  my  sweet  Rebecca,  and  be  not  tbos  i^ 
tated,**  said  the  old  gentleman,  mucli  affected :  '^jm 
feelings  are  too  sharp  and  powerful  for  your  own  tru- 
qoillity ;  but  I  trust  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  this  pa. 
ml  consciousness  is  about  to  be  removed.     Be  sEsfei 
Rebecca,  for  we  have  somewhat  more  to  say,  aod  Ida 
calmly  come  to  a  conclusion  in  this  matter.     Mi.  hi- 
natyne,**  he  added,  addressing  the  minister,  wk|  Mi 
less  agitated,  was  by  this  time  standing  beside  Ckcfinir 
of  his  Rebecca, — **  Mr.  Bannatyne,  can  joa  fe^k  a 
moment  your  feelings  as  a  near  and  dear  Head,  ta  bj 
niece  and  myself,  and  tell  me,  as  a  roan  aiii&  «.  vosstiUR 
of  the  gospel,  as  dispassionately  as  you  can,  whaiu  ym 
own  opinion  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  which  oar 
cal  friend  has  just  ofiered  to  our  consider aticm  ?^ 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,'*  said  Mr. 
tyne,  recovering  himself,  **if  I  am  unable  to  express 
self)  at  this  moment,  be^re  a  man  of  science,  in  tsa 
becoming  the  serious  nature  of  this  enquiry.    I  lol 
say,  in  a  word,  tliat  I  am  entirely  convinced  by  wJnlte 
doctor  has  advanced,  and  neither  from  reasoo  nor  ^  1 
ing  can  offer  one  caveat  to  the  qualified  and  yet  deodsl 
conclusion  to  which  he  has  come.    There  is  bot  a  mgt 
point  to  which  my  reason,  from  what  little  en^oiij  1 
could  make  upon  this  subject,  would  seek  an  suimb 
and  the  answer  I  should  like,  with  Doctor  HeywoA 
permission,  to  receive  from  the  Ups  of  Mbs  Prur  ta- 
self.'* 

'*Name  it,  Lewis,  name  itr*  said  Rebecca,  arosei 
again  into  something  like  alarm. 

**  It  is  simply,**  he  replied,  **  that  it  has  been  ohserwd 
as  I  believe,  that  one  of  the  conscious  cxpcrioicei  <^' 
tliose  who  have  eventually  been  lost  in  the  oUivieo  «f 
insanity,   has   been   an  occasional  strange  raptditjr  c£ 
thoughts,  over  wliieh  they  had  no  power,  asd  a  ^^  **• 
sociation  of  them  which  they  could  not  nain,  vitk  la 
exaltation  of  the  ordinary  qualities  of  the  isiaA,  vhaxb 
was  delightful  at  the  time,  like  the  dreams  of  the  ofino- 
eater ;  and  yet,  from  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  wiih 
which  it  was  accompanied,  was  painful,  from  the  mln^ 
ing  consciousness  that  it  was  morbid  or  unnaturaL    B^ 
becca,  dare  I  ask  you,  if  at  intervals  your 
been  such  as  this  i** 

''  Alas  !**  said  she,  mournfully,  **  I  thmk  It 
ally   has  been  somewhat  thus  with  me.    Indeed,  da^ 
hurry  of  thought  which  you  describe,  I  fed  al  tkf  ^ 
moment.    And  yet,  I  cannot  say——** 

"  My  dear  sir,**  said  the  doctor,  **  a  mosMaA  i-lmi 
deration  will  convince  you,  from  analogy,  that  ie""^ 
terms  of  your  question  are  more  calciUttcd  to  ^^^^ 
such  symptoms,  tiian  to  explain  those  thatexist.^    N«es 
I  say,  that  that  rapidity  and  elevation  of  thought,  wlii 
is  undoubtedly  a  general  precursor  of  insanity, is  so  B<*f 
akin  to  the  ordinary  workings  and  elevations  of 
high  intellect,  that,  were  we  to  take  the  one  for  the 
every  man  of  genius  might,  at  times,  make  such 
fession,  as  in  this  way  would  lay  him  open  to  the 
of  insanity  ?**  ^ 

"  Then,  sir,  does  this  really  amount  to  nothing  ?"  «■ 
Rebecca,  with  another  sigh  of  rehef  and  hope.  ^^ 

"  Your  own  answers  prove  it,  madam,*'  ■•'*',  *^  ~' 
tor,  Uking  her  kmdly  by  the  hand.  "  An  '^^^  ** 
yours  is  to  be  guided,  not  goaded;  and  W^^*  *^ 
yours  are  to  be  allowed  to  gush  forth  towink  ^^^V'TJ 
k>ve,  lest  ih&y  burst  the  bosom  in  which  they  uiiibsT  *• 
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confined,  and  take  captive  the  reason  which  would  check 
them  in  vain.  Heaven  bless  you,  madam,  for  you  ought 
to  be  blessed,'*  said  the  doctor,  becoming  almost  aftbct- 
ed  aB  he  looked  at  her, — ^  blessed  with  all  those  domestic 
endearments  that  are  suited  to  the  cravings  of  female  af- 
fection." 

A  pause  of  some  minutes  here  occurred ;  for  the  par- 
ties concerned  seem  to  anticipate  the  result  of  the  whole, 
and  were  overpowered  with  astonishment  at  the  change 
of  prospect  that  had  burst  so  suddenly  upon  thcmr.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  the  old  gentleman,  on  who  e 
countenance  the  others*  looks  jvere  now  involuntarily 
fixed. 

^  My  dear  children,  as  I  may  now  call  you,'*  he  said, 
"  Providence  has  at  length,  in  an  unexpected  way,  re- 
lieved all  our  hearts  of  a  heavy  burden,  and  shown  us 
clearlj  what  hU  will  is.  I  know  well  your  thoughts 
now,  for  I  have  long  witnessed  your  ill-smothered  feel- 
ings. You  have  had,  indeed,  a  weary  and  a  sad  probation ; 
but  Heaven,  at  last,  puts  a  happy  end  to  it,  I  trust, — for 
it  calls  you,  at  last,  to  be  man  and  wife.  Stand  up,  my 
sweet  Rebecca ;  come  forward,  Mr.  Bannatyne,  while  I 
join  your  hands ;  and  may  Heaven  above  make  you  abun- 
dantly happy  ;  for  the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  and  dread 
have  now  been  dispelled,  and  the  sun  of  joy  will  yet 
arise,  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  my  ancient  house.** 

Mr.  Bannatyne  and  Rebecca  stood  for  some  moments, 
their  hands  joined  together,  but  unable  to  speak.  A  tu- 
molt  of  joy  at  the  idea  of  yet  being  a  happy  wife  to  her 
beloved  Lewis  so  burst  upon  her,  that  she  seemed  coih- 
pletely  overpowered ;  till,  looking  in  the  faces,  first  of 
her  uncle,  and  then  of  the  minister,  she  gave  a  short  sob, 
and  was  relieved  by  a  gush  of  tears. 

When  Rebecca  had  been  assisted  to  her  scat,  and  the 
others  present  had  shed  their  irrepressible  tears  in  si- 
lence beside  her,  they  found  that  something  more  was 
wanted  to  give  relief  to  their  feelings,  and  that  relief  Ihey 
foimd  in  a  quarter,  to  which  the  pious  and  virtuous  usu- 
ally have  resort 

Mr.  Bannatyne,  giving  the  tone  to  what  each  one  of 
them  felt,  stretched  forth  his  arms  towards  heaven,  when 
the  company  had  stood  up  around  him,  and,  in  an  ad- 
dress of  grateful  thanksgiving  to  the  Deity,  poured  forth 
those  aspirations,  in  the  name  of  all  present,  which  the 
world  con  neither  give  nor  take  away. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

What  a  change  now  took  place  in  the  hitherto  digni- 
fied and  dull  seclusion  of  tlio  venerable  mansion  of  Law- 
ford  !  The  excitement  of  anticipated  novelty  of  circum- 
stinces,  and  the  cheerful  bustle  and  business  of  prepara- 
tion, is  always  a  pleasing  relief  from  tJie  dull  ennui  of 
plenty  and  lack  of  care ;  but  it  is  only  unce  in  one's  life 
that  any  can  properly  experience  tlio  unequalled  delight 
of  preparation  for  their  own  wedding. 

The  change  in  Rebecca*s  circumstances  and  prospects 
was  almost  beyond  her  own  sober  belief,  and  at  times  was 
almost  too  much  for  the  tranquillity  of  her  spirit  But 
occupation,  cheerful  and  interesting  occupation,  that  pa- 
nacea  for  so  much  of  the  evil  of  life,  and  antidote  to  the 
eating  poison  of  groat  mental  activity,  prevented  the  ex- 
cess of  her  happiness  from  injuring  the  tone  of  her  sen- 
sitive mind.  Who  shall  describe  all  that  is  to  do  in  a 
decaying  mansion,  which  seemed  to  have  been  doomed 
to  pass  into  new  hands,  by  the  melancholy  event  of  the 
extinction  of  the  family — its  owners  for  centuries ;  but 
which,  as  its  reinstated  occupants,  is  suddenly  restored 
to  the  joyful  prospects  of  the  couiinuation  of  an  ancient 
line,  to  be  its  lords  in  many  future  years  7-— or  who  shall 
adequately  speak  of  all  the  bright  and  happy  feelings 
which  connect  themselves  with  such  events,  in  minds 
like  those  of  the  gentle  Priors  of  Lawford  ? 

Artists  of  the  cabinet,  and  artists  du  drap^  now  occu- 
pied the  busy  Rebecca  from  morning  to  night,  for  some 
weeks  prior  to  her  marriage  day.  Her  uncle  was  not 
less  engaged  with  architects  and  decorations ;  for  the  old 
mansion  was  of  course  not  only  to  undergo  a  thorough 
repair,  but  to  be  made  to  assume  a  splendour  against 
the  time  that  the  happy  pair  should  return  from  their 
marriage  jaunty  such  as  was  fitting  to  enhance  joys  and 
prospects  so  pleasinsf,  and  of  late  so  unexpected,  and  to 
celebrate  an  event  wTiich  formed  a  new  era  in  the  family 
history.  The  good  old  gentleman  seemed  now  to  be  en- 
tirely a  new  man,  as  Lawfi>rd  House  seemed  like  a  new 
place  from  bustle  and  expenditure,  and  the  very  servants 
flew  up  and  down  stairs  like  fools  in  their  stir  and  their 
joy,  and  made  twenty  errands  into  the  talking  village  of 
Hillington,  or  to  the  houses  of  the  numerous  small  lairds 


ciprocate  delight  In  the  great  event  of  the  approaching 
marriage. 

That  marriage  in  due  time  did  take  place,  with  more 
general  excitement  and  rejoicing  than  had  been  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  many  years.  The  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  village  of  Hillington  seemed  determined  to 
take  a  part  in  it,  and  in  some  way  did  so  when  the  day 
arrived ;  for  the  Priors  of  Lawford  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  so  highly  respected,  and  their  young  minis- 
ter was  by  his  parishioners  so  deeply  beloved,  that  him- 
self and  his  interesting  bride,  who  had  so  long  been  ob- 
served wandering  sadly  to^rether,  under  the  strange  re- 
straint of  their  own  principles,  were  regarded  with  an 
almost  worshiping  admiration.  The  bald  marriage  cere- 
monial of  the  S(^ttish  church  was  performed  in  Law- 
ford House  by  the  nearest  neighbouring  clergyman,  and 
was  gone  through  by  the  trembling  Relxicca  with  a  com- 
parative tranquillity  of  mind  and  a  leaning  of  her  feel- 
ings upon  the  affectionate  attentions  of  her  husband, 
which  delighted  her  anxious  uncle,  and  greatly  assured 
all  present  as  to  tlie  real  stability  of  her  powerful  yet 
sensitive  mental  constitution. 

As  the  carriage  in  which  Rebecca  and  Mr.  Bannatyne, 
now  man  and  wife  at  last,  which  soon  drove  off  with 
tlicm  on  their  marriage  jaunt,  passed  through  the  main 
street  of  the  village  of  Hillington,  the  shouts  of  the  wait- 
ing people  were  only  subdued  by  their  profound  respect ; 
and  long  after  the  happy  couple  had  left  the  town  behind 
t'lem,  the  noise  of  the  firing  of  fowling-pieces,  which  was 
then  the  practice  at  popular  weddings  in  the  country, 
continued  nt  intervals  to  remind  uiem,  by  irregular 
echoes  among  the  hills  around,  of  the  affection  of  tlie 
people,  who  had  long  watched  and  talked  of  their  abiding 
regard.  The  pair  proceeded  first  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  visit  the  more  picturesque  districts  of  Scotland ; 
an  indulgence  which  Mr.  Bannatyne's  fortune,  as  well 
us  his  arrangements  in  his  parish,  enabled  him  to  take 
along  with  his  bride ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  Lawford 
Houic  was  Icfl  entirely  to  the  tradesmen  employed  upon 
it  Soon  afler  the  departure  of  the  bridegroom  and 
bride,  Mr.  Prior  and  Dr.  Heywood  took  a  sober  and  com- 
fortable tour  by  themselves,  to  visit  several  old  places, 
and  see  sundry  old  friends,  who  might  enhance  their 
cheerfulness,  by  reminding  them  of  the  pleasures  of  for- 
mer times,  and  interest  them  by  talking  of  the  changes 
of  years,  and  of  t!ie  sweets  and  bitters  of  the  days  that 
were  past 

it  is  usual  to  end  a  tale  with  a  marriage  or  a  death, 
becau!ie  men  are  fond  of  representing  life  as  a  drama, 
of  which  all  the  events  tend  to  one  point  of  happy  termi- 
nation, or  to  one  decisive  and  woful  catastrophe.  But 
this  dramatic  form  of  tiie  events  of  dettiny  is  seldom 
found  to  correspond  with  actual  ejEperience;  and  life 
itself,  if  fairly  represented,  may  in  many  cases  happen 
to  furnish  passages  of  genuine  interest  to  those  who  are 
tired  of  the  obvious  commonplaces  which  can  scarcely  at 
this  da^  be  avoided  in  ths  artificial  arrangement  of  hack- 
neyed incident  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  tale  is  not  ended, 
because  I  have  brought  it  to  tlie  time  when  those  whom 
knew  and  loved  were  made  man  and  wife ;  nor  have  I 


I 

found,  from  actual  observation,  that  all  sorrow  and  soli- 
citude, all  hope  and  fear,  ore  entirely  at  an  end  with  the 
most  interesting  couple  on  earth,  when  they  come  before 
the  minister,  and  he  has  lifled  up  his  hands  over  them  in 
the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  and  declared  them  to  be 
from  that  moment  "  married  persons.** 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Montlis  and  months  had  passed  away  afler  this,  and 
tlie  harvest  had  been  got  in  which  followed  Rebecca's 
marriage,  and  stem  winter  had  come  and  gone,  with  its 
long  nights  of  comfort  by  the  parlour  fire,  and  its  bins- 
tering  blasts  heard  sweeping  over  the  woods  of  Lawford 
without,  and  rattling  and  thudding  against  tlie  windows 
of  the  mansion.  A  new  spring  had  also  arisen  to  **  cleid 
the  birken  shaw,"  and  even  the  sofl  showers  of  "  sum- 


mer again 


fell  warm  yet  refi-eshing  lytef  the  green  val- 
leys of  Scotland,  before  I  took  my  tramps  once  more 
abroad  from  the  solitude  of  Bulgownie  Brae,  to  see  what 
friends  the  grave  had  spared  mo  over  the  face  of  tliis 
changeable  world,  and  what  tears  might  have  wetted  the 
cheeks  of  those  whom,  in  sundry  places,  I  remembered 
with  concern ;  for  I  was  acquainted  with  many  a  thought- 
ful soul,  to  whom  laughter  itself  was  not  always  a  plea- 
sure, nor  the  natural  alternations  of  softening  sadness 
always  a  pain.  Up  hill  and  down  dale,  therefore,  I  wan- 
dered onoe  more,  and  saw  many  a  kind  body,  and  heard 
many  a  comforting  tale ;  but  there  were  few  of  all  those 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  indulge  country  gocsip,  and  re- [who  at  this  time  interested  my  thoughts,  that  I  was 


more  anxious  to  hear  of,  or  more  blithe  to  see,  than  the 
amiable  family  of  the  Priors  of  Lawford. 

But  surely,  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  plodded  on,  I 
must  be  getting  to  be  an  old  man ;  for  I  feel  the  roads 
becoming  long,  and  my  breath  becoming  shdrt;  the 
wading  of  brooks  does  not  agree  with  Uie  stiffness  of 
eild,  and  the  day  is  always  far  spent  now,  before  I  can 
win  to  the  end  of  my  journey.  The  time  was,  when  I 
could  keep  up,  foot  for  foot,  with  the  cleverest  lass  that 
ever  tramped  to  market  with  her  basket  of  eggs ;  and 
when  the  prettiest  who  was  ever  wont  to  look  in  my  face 
as  we  padded  over  the  dewy  ground,  saw  nothing  in  it 
then  to  prevent  her  making;  me  her  confidant  of  all  the 
love  that  had  ever  at  any  time  kept  her  from  her  sleep. 
But,  alas !  I  say  to  myself,  surely  the  days  of  man  are  as 
the  grass,  and  as  the  flower  of^the  field  he  withereth ; 
^  for  the  wind  passeth  over  it,"  sailh  the  Psalmist,  **  and 
it  is  gone,  and  the  place  that  now  linows  it  soon  knows 
it  no  more." 

It  was  on  a  dull,  dropping,  drizzling  evening,  at  the 
latter  end  of  August,  when  I  found  myself  at  length 
drawing  near  to  the  sweet  village  of  Hillington-  I  had 
that  day  travelled  towards  it  by  a  different  road  firom 
that  to  which  I  was  accustomed ;  and  whether  I  had 
wandered  out  of  the  straight  Way,  I  know  not,  but  k 
seemed  to  me  unusually  long,  as  well  as  lonely  and 
dreigh.  The  mist  that  had  crowned  all  day  the  lumpish 
hil|s  on  mv  right  was  not  disposed  in  shadowy  and  float- 
ing wreaths  of  gray  white,  screening  poetically,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  the  rich  purple  colour  which  Uie  hills  wore 
at  this  season ;  but  lay  in  dead  clouds  of  sad  obscurity 
all  round,  limiting  the  dreary  prospect  to  the  watery 
fields  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  dull  sky  ia  which 
the  Sim  seemed  ashamed  to  show  his  facc- 

The  quaint  old  steeple  of  Hillington  Church,  which 
now  shot  upwards  between  me  and  the  fading  light,  be- 
gan to  relieve  me ;  but,  somehow,  it  and  the  gothic  win- 
dows of  the  building  beneath  it,  reminded  me  also  of  age 
and  mortality,  into  which  my  thoughts  had  now  taken 
an  unusual  turn ;  and  I  entered  tlie  empty  long  street  of 
the  town  with  a  sadness  over  my  spirit  as  if  Providence 
were  preparing  roe,  as  it  oflen  has  done,  by  an  inward 
impression,  for  fhe  sudden  surpHsal  of  some  evil  tidings. 
I  almost  mistook  the  door  of  my  own  inn,  although  I  had 
known  it  so  long  and  so  wel! ;  for  no  one  stood  at  tlie 
entrance  to  welcome  me,  as  had  always  been  the  case 
aforetime,  and  I  saw  no  other  but  strange  faces  in  the 
passage.  Although,  in  going  in,  I  made  nought  to  do, 
but  entered  my  accustomed  room  as  usual,  I  soon  saw 
that  some  change  had  taken  place  within  the  premises. 
The  respectable  square-looking  high-backed  arm-chair, 
wliich  had  hitherto  been  my  favourite  resting  place  in 
the  little  parlour,  and  which  I  sometimes  thought  seem, 
ed  almost  to  know  me,  and  to  stretch  out  its  bowed  arms 
on  my  arrival  with  a  look  of  welcome,  was  now  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  new-fangled 
figmaleery  affair  of  red  mahogany,  the  very  shape  of 
which  was  a  grievance  to  me  to  look  at 

I  deposited  my  little  wallet  on  anotlier  new  acquaint- 
ance among  the  furniture,  and  ffladly  disposed  of  my- 
self into  a  resting  position;  but  I  had  rung  the  bell  three 
several  times  before  any  one  appeared  to  oo  the  services 
of  the  hostelry  as  I  should  command,  and  then,  instead 
of  the  sweet  little  fairy  of  a  girl  that  used  to  bring  me 
my  comforts,  and  light  me  to  my  bed  at  night,  tliere  was 
a  red-elbowed,  shock-headed  kimmer  came  blattering  in 
at  the  door,  without  the  least  respect,  and  impudently 
asked  me  what  it  was  I  wanted. 

The  first  words  I  was  able  to  address  to  this  ill-boding 
apparition  were  by  no  means  worded  with  my  usual  cir. 
cumspection,  and  consisted  of  short  spoken  enquiries  into 
the  meaning  of  this  topsy-turvy  state  of  the  head  inn  of 
Hillington,  and  why  it  was  that  my  old  acquaintance  the 
landlady  had  not  on  this  occasion  chosen  to  wait  on  me 
as  formerly.  It  was  little  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
get  much  satisfaction  of  the  brazen  cutty  who  now  stood 
before  me ;  but  I  was  able  to  draw  from  her  one  piece  of 
news  which  shocked  me  not  a  little  in  the  mood  I  tlion 
was ;  to  wit,  that  my  blithe  and  kind  landlady  had  been 
some  time  dead,  and  that  the  inn  and  its  furnishings  had, 
of  course,  passed  into  quite  new  bands. 

The  reflections  that  this  simple  event  called  up,  en- 
tirely  took  away  my  appetite  for  the  ill-rc^aled  supper 
that  was  now  set  before  me  ;  for  I  felt,  in  spite  of  my 
worldly  reasonings,  that  T  had  lost  a  friend  who  used  to 
cheer  mc  in  one  of  my  most  interesting  rounds ;  and  I 
remembered  with  apprehension  of  further  disastrous  in- 
telligence, the  vile  forebodings  that  had  haunted  mv  spirit 
all  day,  as  I  wandered  alone  by  the  way-side,  and  thought 
with  sorrow  of  the  progressive  narrowing  of  the  circle  of 
my  andont  acquaintances.    1  fbrtlier  learned,  that  zny 
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old  trieod,  tlie  loiril  of  (ilaunderElon,  wu  also  no  mora  ; 
hiving  been  cut  off  ihorll/  afler  my  last  dcpnrturo  from 
the  neighboufliood  by  an  hereditary  inflainmalion  ;  ond 
thst  his  wn  in  Uw,  the  kiid  of  JJicknol  Jlill,  was  Don 
TcinniD^  in  bin  stead  over  the  numerous  ugty  figurcg 
which  lie  hid  contiircd  to  transplant,  and  to  set  up  all 
KToimd  among  the  clipl  biuhea  of  GUuudetEton  planta- 

But,  of  my  intercEting-  friends  the  Priore  of  Lawfotd, 
I  was  at  lengtli  enabled  to  loarn  many  partieularB  which 
had  occurred  among  Ihem  since  Rebecoa'a  raarriagc; 
and  tlie  leUtion  of  wblcli  had  various  effeels  upon  my 
own  liielingB.  I  stayed,  witli  but  litllo  poraoHo]  comfort, 
for  a  few  days  in  tlic  inn  al  Hillington,  to  gnlher  together 
my  own  thoughts,  as  well  an  the  diScrcnt  details  1  was 
nble  to  pick  up.  1  did  not  think  them  altogtlier  satisfac- 
tory,  but,  such  as  Ihej  were,  Ihcy  enabled 
way  lo  procee<'  '' *"~" 

T)io  happiui 
her  husband,  for  a  considerable  time  lilci  „  . 

c-ui  only  bo  judged  of  by  those  nho  have  themselves 
tasted  what  tranquil  bliss  inny  be  enjoyed  in  the  stale  of 
well-iiHorted  wedlock;  »nd  who  can  enter  into  the  ap- 
preciation of  that  intense  sense  of  felicily,  which  is  ci- 
pericnced  by  minds  and  hearts  such  lu  were  those  I 
■pcnk  of,  now  as  they  were  in  circamaUnces  so  much  to 
liicir  wishes,  and  with  the  enhancing  recollection  of  so 
much  previous  suffering.  If  in  the  world  the  happiness 
of  mortals  were  permitted  lo  ba  long  without  alloj',  asaur- 
lidly  theirs  would  have  been  so  from  their  marriago-day 
forth.  But  though  troubles  spring  not  out  of  (he  dust  of 
the  eartli,  nor  does  sorrow  gush,  aays  the  sacted  mur- 
murer,  from  the  ground  we  tread  on;  though  a  man  look 
lowards  the  east,  and  all  is  serene  brigiitni 
wards  the  .west,  and  tliere  gppearcth  no  enemy  ;  yet, 
above  or  aronnd,  or  from  within  or  without,  a 
worm  shall  arise  to  eat  into  his  joys ;  or  the  vor 
of  heaven  shall  bring  to  him  on  their  wings,  llii 
missioned  portion  oftho  world's  evil. 

And  yet,  to  Rcbeccs,  there  came  nothing  outwardly 
for  many  a  day,  to  bresk  the  pleasing  speU  of  her  we" 
enjoyed  happiness.  She  and  her  fond  husband,  and  hi 
clicerrul  and  revived  uncle,  enjoyed  their  dream  of  coi 
Bcious  lehcity  in  the  tranquil  domesticity  of  their  hearth 
^d  and  respect  of  all  who 
ig  that  could  be  said  to  trou- 
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tunate,  person.  An  spplicatimi  having  been  at  once 
made  to  a  friend,  eiteneively  acjinainled  in  Edinburgh, 
a  gentlewoman  was  soon  inlrodueeJ  lo  Doctor  Hey  wood, 
who  seemed  to  be  perltctly  miled  lo  fhe  wislies  of  all 
concerned  ;  and  was  soon  after  installed  as  ■  permanent 
inmate  in  the  fainilj  of  Mr.  Bannatyne.  Slrange  as  il 
may  appear,  however,  the  only  person  who  rnteit-iin- 
ed  a  shadowing  doubt  regarding  any  part  of  the  high 
cbaraolcr  which  tliis  lady  had  received,  waa  (he  one 
rincipuUy  concerned,  namely,  Rebecca  herself;  who, 
'hen  Mrn.  Chapman  was  inlrcduced  to  her,  thought, 
lat  what  a  first  impression  enabled  her  lo  judge  of  tlic 
irangcr,  being  involuntarily  less  favourable  llian  descrip- 
on  had  made  her  anticipate,  ougM  to  be  diHrniBsed  fr — 

ic  part  that  Iho  new  inmate  at  Lawford  was  dcstinci 
play,  may  etcuse  a  Utile  particularity  in  my  accouni 
her,  and  of  her  previous  history. 

Chapman  was  s  widow,  now  about  Iwenly.cight 

if  age,  a  member  of  a  family  of  seme  antiquity, 

though  not  weaitliy,  hut  who,  having  mode  an  imprudent 

"Bgo  in  her  youth,  had   greatly  incurred  tlio  displea- 

thongh  she  had  not  lost  liie  good  opinion,  ot  hci 
friends,     iler  husband,  as  usual  In  such  cases,  bad  used 
her  barbarously  ;  but  this  she  boro  so  well,  and  she  wi 
iscovorcd,  while  he  lived,  such   prudent  conduct, 
leh  decision  of  character,  that  tho  displeasure  of 
ilativcs  turned  into  sympathy,  and  tlicy  did  all  they 
Duld  to  alleiiale  the  difficulties  into  which  her  husband' 
irly  death,  ss  well  as   his  general  improvidence,  hsi 
lunged  her.     What  principally  recommended  this  lady 
1   a  companion  lo  Rebecca  was,  that  she  was  a  wo 
f"  strong  ecnfc,"  as  well  as  general  intelligence, 
ad  seen  not  a  liltle  of  the  world,  and  suffered,  wi 
lir  character,  not  a  few  of  its  trials.     Her  fcison 
idylike,  and  her  full  blue  eyes  had  that  peculiarity,  that 
they  eould  express  in  an  instant  Ihe  various  transit! 
''  om  modest  humility  to  something  like  boldness. 
The  constant  society  of  Mrs.  Chapman,  although  il  ■ 
zeasionally  fell,  botli  by  Rebeeea  and  her  husband 
e  Bomewltat  of  a  restraint  upon  them,  yet  was,  upon  the' 
hole,  an  agreeable  accession  to  their  domestic  enjoy, 
lent ;  and,  crc  long,  she  becMne  a  great  favourite  with 
icry  one,  high  and  low  in  the  mansion.     The  gentle, 
len  seemed  lo  be  particularly  taken  with  tho  gaiety  -*■ 


ery  highly  aj 


asling : 


It  shot,  al  Umes,  tlirough 
she  nor  ber  Lewis  eouli 

I  at  least  cause  a  ripple  upon 
sea  of  happiness.  Her  long 
unily  malady,  bad  taken  ' 
M  altogether  eradicated,  e 
id  H>  lately  token  place  ;  and 
as  now  banished  as  oflen  as 
made  her  at  limes  still  turn 
'possible  evil,  with  a  diaturb- 
Hj. 

0  auabled  Hr.  BaDnalyne  al 
Ihe  prospect  of  an  heir  buing 
laving  increased  lbs  joy  of  al^ 
rt  in  every  thing  that  concem- 
r  oonsclted  Doctor  Heywood, 
iciety,  in  the  shape  of  female 
>«ly  to  banish  from  her  mind 
bleaome  though  vague  dread. 

1  the  propriety  of  the  arrange- 
ment; observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  had  always 
been  a  peculiarity  of  the  Lawford  family,  lltal  they  had 
hept  themselves  too  much  in  a  slate  of  soclusion,  chieSy 
from  tlmir  own  sensitive  refinement  of  mind,  and  their 
too  loily  conceptions  of  what  was  becoming  in  human 
nature.  But  as  Mrs.  Bannatyne  was,  as  they  knew, 
fastidious  lo  admit  loo  much  familiarity  of  such  female 
society  as  was  furnished  by  her  own  neighbourhood,  if  a 

Scntluwoman  could  be  found,  possessed  of  an  intellect 
lat  should  render  her  worthy  to  bo  Rebecca's  companion, 
while  her  circumstances  placed  her  in  the  sitnation,  in 
some  degree,  of  a  depondent,  such  a  person  might  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  al  the  forthcoming  crisis,  be  " 
most  valuable  member  of  tho  &mily  at  La-wford. 

On  consulting  Rebecca  concerning  what  the  g«ntli 
men  had  concluded  for  her,  sho  was  quits  pleased  wit 
the  idea  of  what  she  called  so  agreeable  an  indulgence, 
particularly  as  the  adding  such  an  itlendant  to  Ihe 
establishment  at  Lawford,  would  likely  be  the  means  ot 
making  comfortable  some  deserving,  and  probably  onfor. 


incr,  and   her  powerful  good  sense  in  conversa- 
Uon;and  whenever,  in  process  of  time,  a  suspicion  cross- 
ed the  mind  of  Rebecca,  that  her  companion  seer      '  ■ 
lake  more  pains  to  show  off  Ihe  admitted  goodness 
understanding,  than  was  eiaclly  suited  lo  her  owr 
lion,  and  Ihe  respect  she  owed  to  her  (Rebecca)  as  Ihe 
lady  of  the  house  and  lier  proteclress,  she  repressed  care- 
fully every  unfavourable  suggestion,  and  turned  llie  sus- 
picion back  upon  herself,  from  a  candid  dread  of  indulging 
any  thing  like  tho  mean  feelings  of  female  envy  towards 
a  person  m  Mrs.  Chapman's  dependent  situation.     This 
ispicion  of  self,  and   benevolent  tendency  to  ber  < 
imination,  rather  than  allow  of  blame  upon  anol 
id  very  much  bceomc  a  rooted  habit  of  Rebecca's  ra 
id  partly  arose  from  her  Infly  conceptions  of  virtue 
irily.  but  more  from  that  terror  of  discovering 
thing  liks  perversion  of  intellcol,  or  Ihe  most  dis 
symptoms  of  Ihe  malady  of  her  bouse,  which  had  haunted 
her  from  the  moment  when  she  was  first  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  dreadful  truth. 
Tune  wenl  on,  however,  and  no  Incident  occurred 
aleriolly  to  disturb  the  smooth  stream   of  happiness 


fiimily,  and  lo  heir  It 
house  of  Lawford  as 
by  rejoicings  such  a 


herself: 
mother, 
babo,  n 


of  Hillington. 

al  last  occupiet 
and  as  she  ol 
bile 


bless  the  delighted  parents  and 
"ent  property  imd  name  of  the 
a  Bannatyne,  was  succeeded 
r  liad  been  witnessed  in  th- 
Ithongh  tlie  recovery  of  Ri 
ms,  her  fWlings,  on  finding 
iLh  Ihe  endearing  duties  of 


or  lees  the  creation  ramlj  nUam 
of  such  a  nslutt,  in  Rtbcca'i  a» 
that  she  could  not,  consistently  nith  )>cr  o*d  iipia, 
consent  to  herself  lo  ask  lor  any  eipluauon  esicauJ 
"  ;  nor  was  she  sure  that,  even  slthoarhriwibnUtEif 
:rsclf  Ut  condescend  to  this,  shs  soouldDblaiauLA 
tfcr  on  which  she  ought  to  depend. 
This  filling   was   the    mors   painful  lo  tlie  |rn( 
oughts  of  Rebeccs,  as  llie  thing  the  maiiluHd^ 
emed,  al  times,  to  he  participated  in  by  het  iw  In^ 
himself;  nnd  even  his  eitremc  IcndenHis  iid  ana. 
■ng  kind]ie»s,  during  tho  progress  of  )|CT  tnoun.tn, 
\u  part,  attributed  to  lliis  new  scnlimenl  vllh  lijd  i, 
lancied  dial  stie  began  to  be  n^ardcd.    Tbil!Bilitn^ 
led  si  lirst  to  take  Uic  shape  of  i  Lgsiai^f, 
yet  kindly,  condescension,  to  lierweakneH.iiiI{Jui4 
retl  ss  bodV)  when  she  was  pcrfrcU;  rR>niiT<^. 
B,  OB  she  though',  of  a  more  decided  isd  tipmn 
character,  filling  hi^r  with  alarming  etrei  iDij nii;iin!i, 
id  again  turning  her  attention  intCDtely  innnlL  !k 
iw  obcerved  Ih at  oflen   when  ahe  spots  tluUc,  lb. 
Chapman  would  assent   studiedly  lowcsi^Bj^a 
e  will  do  lo  the  idle  babble  of  a  child,  vith  vlnllin 
luld  not  condescend  lo  argue. 
Nolbwithhlanding  the  respect  that  she  had  Iv  Xii 
Chapman's  understanding,  Ihis  was  coadBd  itiii)  ii 
was  determined  lolake  anearly  oppottuniljofdVanii 
checking  ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  do  it,  »iuiint  cltci 
some  degree,  compromising  her  own  di^itj,  a  se 
ring  tlie  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  oioliinlitrr 
idea  ot  which  she  held  in  the  highest  diidtiii.  SiU 
speak  to  her,  however,  on  an  occasion  of  pccaIiD|nll» 
tlon,  andin  the  preaenceof  Mr.  BannalynDudlsHi: 
and  though  tills  was  done  with  that  miitnn^JB^ 
and  seriousness,  which  bespoke  ths  considsa^DiK: 
of  a  mind  anxious  to  convey  with  lendemais™ 
reproof;  the  colour  that  rose  into  the  face  oTAeiiK 
■s  sho  oboerved  the  BDrprisc  that  Rebecca's  rawto 
ited  iu  Mr.  Bannatyne,  and  tlie  Bash  that  liuO^ii 
from  her  eyes,  indicated,  besides  a  conseioasiHitaii  < 
reproof  was  a  just  one,  sentiments  which,  si  ll*  bc»  ! 
seemod  far  from  amiable. 

lid  gentleman,  nfler  an  embsnasred  nmit  ■ 
Mr.  Bannatyne,  lomcd  off  with  a  laugh  Ihis  littlt  ^ 
■       ;n  Iheladieajand  before  they  rose,M»Oa^l 
put  on  such  a  kwh  and    manner  of  buoiilil;  ul  pf 
■  m  Rebecca  was  not  only  coraplslclj  mll» 
ic  considemto  candour  of  her  ipini,  nlii'*' 
mood  of  self-accoKition,  from  Ihc  ifflpioa:!* 
It  have,  after  all,  nnmciitedly  wonaiifdlkh 
destitute  womao  and  a  dependent    Oi  Hol- 
ing of  tiie  matter  afterwards,  privately,  lo  Mm,  Qi^_ 
and  comparing  the  strange  looks  and  gmrded  rrptae 
that  lady,  with  sundry  lender  qnesljoniiigs  mdmto 
imstkiof  Mr.  Bannatyne,  Uie  IhooElil  at  (»t '«'=' 
omo  to  her  heart,  that,  by  something  nniwi  i^'"- 
!lf,  in  her  speech  or  manner,  she  had  bun  o""^' 
)  the  alarm  and  consternation  of  those  uiaii^^ 
distant  symptoms  of  the  dreaded  malady  (""^^ 
■  MTld  idea,  took  posscs»innrfi<r»* 
prcsMd  what  she  felt  in  ("^Tr, 
le  fancy  with  aH^ehensire  il"l*"^ ' 
and  vet  she  tbooght,  upon  tho  most  rigorms  ("■"t; 
•l.n  of  hir  o.n  mS,lJl»p.™=4  A  I*"^ 
ictually  exist  the  anrmise  that  she  su^wcttd.  *^ 
_'onnded  on  a  mere  mistake  of  ovcrwalchfiil  iswT^ 
ceming  her  ;  for,  if  her  own  judgment  worii«i'*^*2 
whatever  in  such  an  enquiry,  iSw  could  iaiao^ 
for  coming  "  .     .■  . 

insane,  she 
and  though 
clsely  what 


dated  h 


:r  knee,  seemed 


lo  bear  with  sobriety,  weak 
evidently  left  her.    But  tho  mental  wanderings  not 
usual  al  periods  of  weakness,  although   Rebecca  had 
eiperienced  her  full  share  of  them,  she  did  no"      ""    ' 
fill  her  with  any  material  alarm,  tmUl  an  evid 
liarity  in  tho  manner,  to  ber,  of  Mrs.  Chapman, 
conceived   her  strength  almost  completely   i 
aroused  her  lo  enquiries  and  suspituons  eieeedingly  un- 
favourable lo  her  quiet  of  mind, 

What  this  peculiarity  consisted  of^  it  was  not  very  easy 
either  perfectly  lo  identify  or  define  :  il  was  one  of  those 
thing*  in  the  address  and  maniter,  lo  us,  of  others,  which 
implissor  roakes  Bs/«el  •  real  Jegiadation,  but  which  ' 


dislantenquiry  uponlhcpainfulsubjeet.  ^'*"'^' 
at  this  lime,  Doctor  Heywood  was  in  J-™**?  ,- 
continent,  whither  ho  had  gone  of  late  lo  Im  ™  . 
son  ;  and  in  this  sUle  of  painful  ""f-"'^'^, 
Qnoertainly,  tiie  happiness  of  the  mairisd  I*^  „ 
fortonote  Rebecca,  was  now  ^"*'"''^,  Jli^si 
the  internal  struggle  and  distractiop  of  s  W"^  ^ 
iely,  about  what  might  be  evinced  by  berioU" 
conversalion.  '       .  ^^ 

And  yet  there  was  somethmg  occisionsilj  "^^^ 
ner  of  Mrs.  Chapman,  particularly  h,  her  M^^ 
or  playful  conversalions  in  presence  ""'yZZvii 
that,  while  il  challenged  her  "Imintion  rfW -V 
talenU  and  tact,  oioiled,  unwilhagly,  ™7_1^  k 
acnaa  hsr  mind  of  a  natore  eiateiiVJ  '"'^^ 
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the  feelings  of  a  doting  married  woman.  But  again 
there  seemed  other  thinn  inconsistent  with  these  obtru- 
sive  iina^inings :  and  when  Rebecca,  when  alone  with 
the  minister,  observed  his  completely  artless,  and  truly 
affectionate,  almost  adoring,  conduct  to  herself,  she  was 
inclined  not  only  to  blame  herself  for  suffering  the  in- 
trusion of  such  unworthy  and  painful  fiincymgs,  but 
seriously  to  suspect  that  such  thoughts  were  too  surely 
symptomatic  of  that  malady  which  was  at  once,  perhaps, 
her  companion  and  her  curse.  And  then,  to  confirm  her  in 
these  unhappy  suspicions  of  herself,  she  observed,  along 
with  the  humble  and  deferential  manner  to  all,  of  the 
talented  widow,  that,  sometimes,  when  she  (Rebecca) 
had  uttered  a  sentence,  Mrs.  Chapman  seemed  to  regard 
her  with  a  look  as  if  of  mingled  sorrow  and  compassion ; 
and,  turning  her  large  eyes  next  upon  Mr.  Bannatyne's 
countenance,  would  playfully,  and  without  noticing  what 
Reliecca  bad  said,  proceed  with  the  thread  of  her  own 
ahsc- orbing  conversation. 

'_rhe  reader  has,  by  this  time,  probably,  seen,  in  the 

cor-»duct  of  Mre.  Chapman,  the  real  meaning  of  aJl  this ; 

buift  which  the  unsuspicious  benevolejice  of  Rebecca's 

na.'Vure  would  not  Itllow  her,  in  any  case^  to  conclude. 

Tc-3  be  short,  if  Mrs.  Chapman  was  a  person  of  **  strong 

seimse,'*  she  was  also  a  woman  of  strong  passions ;  and  a 

wc?-ek  had  not  elapsed  from  the  day  oi  her  arrival  at 

I^ah^wford  House,  before  her  eye  was  rascinated,  and  even 

he  ^  feelings  absorbed,  by  the  handsome  and  unsuspecting 

ma  :ni9ler  of  HUIington.     Nor  was  this  guilty  admiration 

uia.  Icnown  to  herself^  as  such  a  thing  might  have  been,  for 

a     'time,  to  a  more  simple,  or,  in  plam  terms,  a  more 

m<=xii2st  woman ;  but,  thous^h  iully  aware  of  all  the  danger 

arm.<l  sH  the  wickedness  of  indulging  a  sentiment  of  wis 

■c» jTt  for  a  married  man  and  a  mmister  of  religion,  with 

tlm^at  recklcamess  of  consequences  which  has  ever  been 

tb&«  characteristic  of  ftie  most  abandoned  of  her  sex,  she 

a'ft^  once  gave  herself  up  to  the  influence  of  her  vicious 

^^csLsslcm ;  ^d,  without  any  precise  design  or  planned  pur- 

^sose,  found  her  only  pleasure  in  fishing  for  the  admira- 

£  ion  and  striving  to  seduce  the  affections  of  tlie  youthful 

rv^inister.    Had  Mr.  Bannatyne  been  as  practised  as  she 

v^rns  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  soon  could  have  read 

tl^ie  meaning  of  the  alluring  arts  of  the  widow :  but  the 

feeling  of  suspicion  is  the  penalty  only  of  the  ezperi- 

irkental  knowledge  of  evil ;  and  so  the  single-hearted 

clergyman  was,  as  yet,  perfectly  blind  to  all  that  Mrs. 

C^liapmau  dared  to  show  to  attract  his  regard. 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

Daring  all  this,  time,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  who  now  lived 
much  at  the  old-thshioned  mansion  of  Glaunderston,near 
Hiliin^ton,  made  several  attempts  to  impose  herself  anew 
upon  UK  acquaintance  of  Rebecca,  now  as  the  latter  was, 
as  she  said,  a  **  married  woman.**     In  these  efforts  she 
was  not  entirely  unsuocessfiil,  particularly  afler  the  intro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Chapman  into  Lawfbrd  House  ;  for,  as 
Kcbccea's  good  nature  was  fully  a  match  for  her  own 
s/irinking  reserve,  her  crafly  dependent  easily  managed 
to  favour  the  visits,  from  motives  of  her  own,  of  the  talk- 
alive  lady  of  Bicknel  Hill. 

One  day,  Rebecca,  having  been  somewhat  discomposed 
hy  her  own  reflections  upon  something  that  had  occurred 
mX  the  breakfast  table  in  the  morning,  had  thrown  her- 
self upon  a  couch  in  her  apartment,  and,  indulging  for  a 
time  the  feelings  that  oppressed  her,  insensibly  fell  into 
a  dreamy  sleep,  while  Mrs.  Chapman  sat  by  in  profess- 
ed attendance.    She  was  awakened  by  the  noise  below 
of  fiome  one*s  entrance ;  but,  hearing  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Drybur?h  in  the  hoU,  she  feigned  to  be  still  asleep,  as 
Mrs.  Chapman  passed  out  of  the  room  to  receive  her 
visiter,  io  order  to  avoid  the  personal  annoyance  of  the 
fbrmer  lady's  present  society.     Although,  in  doing  this, 
1^  had,  as  she  thought,  given  sufficient  indication  to 
Mn.  Chapman  that  her  slumber  was  feigned,  she  was 
surprised  to  find  the  latter  return  on  tip-toe,  leading  in 
Mrs.  Dryburgh ;  and  the  two,  seating  themselves  beyond 
a  light  cnrtam  or  screen,  commenced  conversation  in 
her  hearing,  under  the  seeming  supposition  that  she  was 
asleep. 

«*  An*  hoo  are  ye,  Mrs.  Chapman  ?**  began  Lady  Bick- 
nel,  as  Mrs.  Dryburgh  was  usnaUy  called  by  tlie  country 
people,  **  weel,  hoo  are  ye  7  Dear  me,  but  I*m  quite 
happy  to  mqot  you  just  by  yoursel,  Mrs.  Chapman,  for 
l*ve  often  been  wishing  for  a  quiet  word  o*  you  about  Miss 
Prior— bless  me,  I  never  can  call  her  any  thing  else  but 
Miss !  for  really  I  never  thought  to  ha*e  seen  her  a  mar- 
ried  woman :  an*  Fm  greatly  concerned  about  her — but 
arc  ye  sure  she's  fast  asleep  r* 
«*QaitB  sound.  Mrs.    Dryborgh,**   said   the   other; 


**  besides,  she  lies  off  at  a  distance  fix>m  us,  and  cannot 
possibly  hear.'* 

^  Weel,  ye  see,  Mrs.  Chapman,  I  would  just  like,  as  I 

say,  to  hae  twa  words  wi*  you  about  Mrs. Mrs. 

Bannatyne — dear  me,  I  never  can  get  my  tongue  about 
her  married  name — for  I  wonder  hoo  she  is  since  she 
was  married,  puir  dear  lady,  an'  hoo  she's  getting  on, 
an'  hoo  she's  doing  with  the  baby,  an*  if  her  head,  ye 
see,  is  just  quite  right ;  for  ye  know,  Mrs.  Chapman,  that 
marriage  is  a  trying  thing,  an'  ye  have  been  a  married 
woman  yoursel,  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  I  would  just  like  to 
ken — but  are  ye  sure  she'll  not  hear  us  7" 

**  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  if  we  do  not  speak  any 
louder." 

**  Weel,  Mrs.  Chapman,  does  your  lady,  do  ye  think, 
just  appear  ave  fair  an'  square  i'  the  head  ? — because,  ye 
know,  the  Prior  family  was  aye  an  odd  fiimily :  an'  does 
the  puir  lady  never  take  ony  bits  o'  tirrivecs,  or  ony  kind 
o'  queer  symptomatics,  or  hysterics,  or eh  7" 

**  Ye  know,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,"  said  the  widow,  with  a 
demure  and  wise  look,  "  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  in 
me  to  let  the  least  word  pass  my  lips  that  would  look  like 
a  disclosure  of  family  affairs;  and  1  need  not  tell  a  woman 
of  your  experience,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  that  in  evety  family 
there  are  matters  that ^" 

**  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  Mrs.  Chapman,  an*  it 
's  a  most  wise  and  sensible  observe  of  you  ;  because  I'm 
a  married  woman  myself^  an',  as  you  say,  in  every  family 
there  are  little  affairs — but  as  to  this  lady,  there  is  some- 
thing in  her  look — but  I  may  be  mistaken,  Mrs.  Chap- 
man ;  an'  noo,  as  we  are  by  ourselves,  I  would  just  like 
to  hear  your  breath  about  her,  puir  thing ;  fer  if  she  were 
ever  losing  her  reason,  an*,  as  1  say,  she  has  sometimes 
a  very  strange  look  with  her — Grod  help  her  puir  young 
family !  an*  uie  minister  himself  would  gang  clean  crazy 
after  her.    But  what  do  ye  think  7" 

**  I  think,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  that — but  it 's  not  to  seek 
what  I  would  say." 

"  Hech  sirs !  but  ye  may  tell  me,  Mrs.  Chapman,  for  I 
jaloused  as  much.  An',  really,  ye  maun  bao  a  kittle 
place  o'  't  amang  them  a' ;  for  it  *s  so  hard  to  know  what 
to  do  wi*  a  daft  body :  ye'U  excuse  my  plain  talk — odd,  I 
hope  she  doesna  hear  us  !" 

"  No  fear  of  that,  madam." 

**  An'  she'll  whiles  talk  quite  odd,  an*  as  it  were  silly  7** 

**  She  does  talk  very  strangely  sometimes." 

•*  Hech  !  hech !  its  just  beginning  on  her.*' 

^  One  would  really  at  times  almost  think  so." 

*^  And  imagines  every  thing  she  says,  quite  gude  sense 
and  perfect  gospel  7" 

**  You  know  that  is  the  nature  of  that  mifertunate  state 
of  mind." 

"  Perfectly  the  nature  o'  H ;  and  ye'U  no  dire  to  con- 
tradict or  argue  wi'  her,  whatever  she  may  say." 

**  It  would  be  of  no  avail ;  besides,  it  would  be  some- 
what cruel  to  the  dear  young  lady, — an'  so  I  just  give  a 
look  to  the  minister  or  so,  and  say  nothing.*' 

**■  O  but  ye  're  a  sensible,  wise  woman,  Mrs.  Chapman! 
what  a  treasure  you  must  be  to  that  puir  demented 
leddy!" 

^  Hush  —  sh !  But  you  must  not  suppose,  Mrs.  Dry- 
burgh,  that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  any  tiling  particu- 
lar; Mrs.  Bannatjrne  is  a  sweet  young  creature,  an'  the 
minister  is  such  a  dear  kind 
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**  Oh,  is  n  't  he  a  fine-looking  gentleman,  the  minister! 
he  *s  a  full  head  an'  shoulders  above  Mr.  Dryburgh,  my 
stumpy  gudeman — but,  talking  of  men,  Mrs.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Bannatjme  should  never  have  been  a  minister  wi'  a 
black  coat,  he  should  have  been  a  grand  dragoon  offisher, 
wi*  a  red  coat  an*  a  swurd, — ^that  *s  aye  what  I  say.** 

^  He  would  have  looked  just  to  my  mind  in  the  caval- 
ry dress,  certainly,"  said  the  widow  delighted  with  the 
thought :  "but  hush — speak  low;  it  is  likely  Mrs.  Banna- 
tyne  will  shortly  waken,  and  it  would  be  as  weU,  Mrs. 
Dryburgh,  that  you  were  not  found  here  alone  with  me.'* 

"  Ye  say  right,  Mrs.  Chapman,'*  added  Lady  Bicknel, 
rising;  "on*,  dear  me  now,  what  ye  tell  me  about  your 
lady,  is  just  what  I  was  afraid  of,  whenever  Miss  Prior 
became  a  married  woman.** 

**  Remember,  I  have  not  told  you  any  thing  particular, 
Mrs.  I^ryburgh,**  eontinned  the  widow,  looking  wise; 
'*for  family  affairs  are  what  I  shall  never  speak  of*' 

**  You  are  a  discreet  woman,  Mrs.  Chapman,  I  see 
that ;  but  just  trust  to  me,  for  I  ha'e  more  sense,  after  all, 
than  ye  maybe  would  expect,  when  ye  come  to  find  me 
out" 

"  It  is  evident  you  have  a  deal  of  sense,  ma'am,"  said 
the  widow,  slily,  **and  it's  a  great  blessing,  Mrs.  Dry- 
burgh," she  went  on,  in  a  louder  tone,  **  to  be  possessed 
of  one's  senses ;  for  if  the  mind  is  in  any  way  astray,  and 


the  Reason  out  of  joint,  what  a  chaos  doss  it  not  make  in 
the  whole  system  of  our  mental  comprehension !" 

**  What  a  beautiful  style  of  language  you  have  in  your 
speech,  Mrs.  Chapman!"  exclaimed  Lady  Bicknel,  with 
a  flattering  sweetness  of  manner,  which  was  exceedingly 
enchanting  to  the  knowing  widow,  only  she  could  with 
much  difliculty  preserve  herself  from  a  burst  of  laughter. 

**  Before  I  was  married,  my  style  of  language  was  al- 
looed  to  be  uncommonly  elegant,  for  my  fether  had  me 
at  Mrs.  Deyelle's  boarding-pchool,  which,  yc  know,  was 
the  very  first  rate ;  but,  when  a  woman  gets  married,  Mrs. 
Chapman,  on'  especially  in  a  country  j^ace,  why,  ye  see, 
we  forget  our  lair,  an'  our  parley-vous,  an'  every  thing. 
But  farewell,  mem,  an'  just  give  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs. 
Bcmnatyne,  an*  say,  that  I  could  not  think  of  disturbing 
her,  when  I  heard  she  was  taking  her  ban  repos.  Ah, 
Mrs.  Chapman,  what  a  pity  it  is  to  see  sae  pretty  a  young 
creature  as  that — hush— getting  quite  out  o*  her  mind. 
But  that  was  the  state  o*  her  puir  father  before  her,  wha 
died  demented,  an*  that  is  the  curse  o*  the  whole  Priors 
of  Lawferd,  as  I  *ve  heard  my  father  that  *8  dead  an*  gone 
often  say.  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  in  possession  of 
one's  sound  senses !  You  and  I  ought  to  be  tliankful  for 
our  wits  when  we  look  at  that  unfortunate  leddy;  an'  then 
there 's  the  baby  too.  I  'm  fear'd  to  think  what  it  *s  likely  to 
come  to  yet  Oddsake,  mem,  do  you  think  that  she  could 
be  hearing  us  all  this  time  7*' 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  truth  contained  in  the  fable  of  the  Boys  and  the 
Frogs,  that  what  is  but  sport  to  some  is  death  to  others, 
is  oftener  applicable  than  those  at  least,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  lookii^g  only  for  sport,  are,  in  their  thoughtless- 
ness,  ready  to  admit:  and  so  it  was  in  the  case  ofRebcc- 
ca  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  brief 
chapter.  To  the  unfeeling  widow,  however,  it  was  more 
than  sport,  as  has  been  uready  hinted,  to  work  as  she 
was  doing  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  young  wife ; 
and  her  success  was  equal  to  the  depth  of  her  ciaft  and 
the  singleness  of  heart  of  her  unsuspicious  rictim. 

Rebecca,  compelled  as  she  had  involuntarily  been,  to 
be  an  eves-dropper  to  that  which  was  destructive  to  her 
own  peace,  had  only  heard  distinctly  a  part  of  the  con- 
versation  between  the  two  women;  but  the  widow,  having 
taken  this  method  of  making  her  indirectly  acquainted 
with  what  she  desired  might  be  believed  to  be  her  senti- 
ments,  took  care  to  give  sufiicient  voice  to  that  part  of 
tlie  talk  which  she  wished  her  lady  to  hear;  and  tlie  way 
in  which  it  was  spoken,  and  the  whispering  indistinctness 
of  the  remainder,  conveyed  an  impression  to  the  unsus. 
picious  Rebecca,  even  more  deep  and  decided  than  the 
crafty  Abigail  could  have  anticipated.  Along  with  that 
impression,  the  few  words  of  caution  and  seeming  reluc- 
tance to  allow  her  own  sentiments  to  escape,  uttered  by 
Mrs.  Chapman,  in  the  early  part  of  the  conversation,  con- 
veyed  to  the  amiable  mind  of  her  lady  the  notion,  that 
the  widow  was  more  her  friend  than,  from  some  other 
indications,  she  had  been  ready  to  suppose ;  and,  making 
allowance  for  the  natural  talkativeness  of  her  sex,  that 
she  was  a  very  prudent  and  considerate  person.  When- 
ever  a  suspicion  contrary  to  this  crossed  her  thoughts, 
she  only  treated  it  as  a  further  proof  of  that  obliquity  of 
mind  which  belongs  to  insanity,  and  into  which  she  now 
feared,  or  rather  concluded,  in  her  dread,  that  she  was 
fast  merging. 

From  this  hour  there  was  a  decided  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  unhappy  Rebecca,  while  her  doting  husband 
(her  uncle  having  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  Edinburgh)  was  obliged  to  notice  in  her  what 
filled  him  with  such  alarm  and  distress  of  mind,  as  in 
delicacy  towards  the  old  gent]eman*s  peace,  he  was  ac 
tually  afraid  to  make  the  subject  of  any  communication 
to  him  for  the  present  Yet  what  he  could  remark  in  the 
changed  lady  of  the  mansion  was  not  of  that  nature  to 
enable  him  to  come  to  a  very  decided  conclusion.  Her 
obstinate  yet  unwillin?  taciturnity,  which,  in  fact,  arose 
from  her  nervous  dread  of  saying  any  thing  which  should 
confirm  her  own  and  his  suspicion  of  any  aberration  of 
mind,  though,  at  first,  set  down  by  Mr.  Bannatyne  to  that 
cause,  became,  at  length,  by  the  insinuated  representa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Chapman,  to  he  considered  as  a  proof  of 
something  even  more  intolerable  to  him  than  the  mental 
affliction ;  namely,  ahenation  of  heart  ftom  himself.  What 
else  could  it  be,  he  thought,  tliat  mado  her  now  appear 
studiously  to  avoid  him ;  and,  dwelling  only  over  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  their  infant,  instead  of  being  much 
with  him  as  formerly  in  their  days  of  happiness,  to  an- 
swer him  with  suspicious  hesitation  when  he  met  and 
addressed  her,  and  even  palpably  to  shun  his  society7 
I    On  her  part  the  change  was  even  more  deeply  distress- 
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ingr,  forasmuch  as  it  centred  chiefly  in  distrust  of  hcvself. 
And  yet,  with  the  roost  rigorous  examination  of  her  own 
thouj^hts,  all  the  self-humiliation  that  candour  had  roared 
upon  extreme  modesty  could  not  lead  her  fully  to  conclude 
that  a  real  aherration  had  actually  manifested  itself  in 
her  mind.  But  hy  this  time  the  widow  had  contrived  to 
turn  her  suspicions  partly  into  another  channel;  and  the 
fortune  and  connections  of  the  minister,  leading  him,  of 
late,  into  occupation)!  of  a  pubjic  nature,  which  took  him 
occasionally  from  home,  tlie  w^ly  woman,  with  her  usual 
art,  contrived,  by  degrees,  to  insinuate  into  the  mind  of 
the  secluded  Rebecca,  that  Mr.  Bannatyne  was  no  longer 
the  roan  ho  used  to  be;  and  to  render  her  even  more 
guarded  than  ever,  in  her  behaviour,  when  in  his  pre- 
sence,  by  the  broadly  asserted  suspicion,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mental  imbecility  that  she  had  lately  shown, 
his  mind  was  beginning  to  be  quite  estranged  trom  her. 

And  yet,  sometimes,  she  thought,  he  looked  kindly,  and, 
as  she  imagined,  with  compassion,  i^pon  her,  and  address- 
ed her  inquisitively,  yet  with  an  expression  of  anxious  af- 
fbction;  but  .this  very  manner,  again,  threw  her  mind 
back  upon  her  suspected  aberration,  and  she  dreaded  to 
reply  to  h^m^  lest  she  should  further  betray  something  of 
the  malady  of  her  family.  But  malady,  the  actual  mala- 
dy, seemed  now  undeniably  to  be  coming  over  her,  as 
she  ^ovld  aH  wistfully  contemplating  ter  slumbering 
baby  ia  her  chamber,  the  fi-uit  of  the  love  between  her 
and  her  Lewis,  in  days  when  as  yet  her  mind  was  sound 
and  his  affections  were  to  her  all  in  all.  And  then,  when 
her  chosen  solitude  grew  irksome  to  her,  she  would  steal 
up  to  that  shut-up  chamber,  where  the  portraits  of  her 
ancestors,  who  bad  died  in  that  dreadful  state,  glared 
melancholy  around  upon  her  firoin  their  dusty  frames, 
and  seemed  to  look  piteously  down  Iq  ^t^qi\)eT  hapless 
daughter  of  a  hapless  house,  who,  with  fajal  infatuation, 
had  made  herself  another  link  to  continQe  the  chain  of 
their  misery  to  future  generations. 

**  Is  Mrs.  Bannatyne  not  coming  to-day  ilso,  to  meet 
us  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Chapman?"  said  the  minister  one  even- 
ing, as  he  sat  down  with  the  widow  to  theix  solitary  meal. 
**  Truly,  this  is  very  sad  and  uncomfortable." 

**  She  bade  me  excuse  her  aga^n,  sir,"  said  the  widow, 
mysteriously ;  V  besides,  she  complains  of  being  ill." 

**  What  am  I  to  tliink  of  this  7  And  is  Mrs.  Banna- 
tyne really  so  ill  ?     I  will  go  and  speak  to  her." 

^  Indeed,  sir,  excuse  me,"  said  the  widow,  "  but  it  were 
belter  not" 

.**  Why,  Mrs.  Chapman?  did  she  say  she  would  not  see 
me?" 

.**  Something  to  that  purpy^rt,  sir.  But  not  by  any  means 
these  words.  Excuse  me,  air;  but  I  havp  already  said  all 
I  could  to  Mrs.  Bannatyne." 

**  But  aho  seemed  obstinate.*' 

**  I  dp  not  say,  obstinate,  sir.  Mrs.  Bannatyne  seems 
tp  be  ill" 

**  Hew  unfortunate  it  is  that  Dr.  Hey  wood  b  not  here! 
alas,  what  a  caae  am  I  in!" 

/*  Shall  I  go  and  apeak  to  your  lady  again,  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne/   I  would  do  any  thing  to  ace  you  happy,  sir." 

**  I  know  you  would,  Mrs.  Chapman.  My  obligations 
to  you  are  infinite.  I  cannot  express  my  sense  of  your 
attention  to  my  poor  Rebecca.  But  you  need  not  ^o  to 
her  again.  It  might  irritate  her  mind.  Heaven  will 
jenable  me  to  bear  Uiis  trial ;  and  time  and  patience  may 
yet  bring  her  to  herself  and  me.  Excuse  me  Mrs. 
iChapman,  but  I  cannot  partake  of  these  viands;^'  and, 
fixing  his  hat,  the  distressed  Lewis  rushed  forth,  to  seek 
^Im  to  his  mind  in  the  woods  of  Lawfbrd. 

He  saw  Rebecca  at  nighty  but  only  for  a  few  moments, 
although  the  crafty  wioow  was  constantly  in  his  way. 
In  two  days  after,  he  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Edin- 
burgh, to  attend  the  meeting  of  his  presbytery,  his  for- 
tune enabling  hin|  by  this  time  to  have  an  assistant  in 
his  clerical  duties;  aifd  his  communications  with  Rebecca 
heing  now  chiefly  through  Mrs.  Chapman,  he  sent  for 
that  lady  to  enquire  if  it  would  be  agreeable  fgr  Mrs. 
bannatyne  to  see  him,  tba|.  he  might  take  his  leave. 

"  Your  lady  will  see  you,  sir,"  said  the  widow,  with 
aecmin?  joy,  afler  making  the  enquiry;  "  but  it  might  be 
advisaUe  to  say  but  little  to  her  at  present,  ai^dj  al^re  ull, 
j^ot  tp  apk  her  any  particular  questions." 

*^t  will  attend  to  your  suggestion,  Mrs;  Chapn^an," 
4aid  the  minister:  ** but  how  will  yoiji  entertain  my  poor 
l^becca  during  all  the  time  of  my  absence  ?" 

t^  Ah,  sir,  she  will  not  be  entertained,  that  is  the  mis- 
fbrti^ne.  ^ut  I  will  do  all  in  my  power,  and  there  is  Mrs. 
DtyhuTfft^  visits  her  pcca^ionaUy." 

**  Mrs.  Uryburgh !  and  is  my  Rebecca  reduced  so  low 
as  to  take  pleasure  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Dryburgh ! 
Alas !    But  08  ftr  you,  madam,  I  cannot  express  what  I 


owe  to  you  for  this  sclf-denied  attention  to  my  poor  wife 
— I  trust  her  entirely  to  you." 

When  he  entered  her  chamber  to  take  leave  as  per- 
mitted, he  found  Rebecca  bent  over  their  infant,  and  her 
eyes  gleamed  with  joy  as  she  rose  to  meet  liim.  But  she 
pressed  his  hands  in  silence,  and  looking  up  in  his  face, 
seemed  ready  to  burst  into  tears. 

"  How  are  you,  Rebecca?  How  are  your  feelings  to- 
day?    I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  pale."  * 

**  Are  you  really  sorry  for  me,  Lewis?" 

**  Truly  I  am,  but "  here  a  look  from  the  widow 

admonished  him  to  say  little. 

**  I  am  going  to  part  with  you  for  some  time,"  he  went 
on ;  **  but  I  leave  you  with  good  attendance  in  this  worthy 
lady." 

**  Going  to  leave  me,  Lewis — and  never  iold  me  till 
this  moment  ?" 

**/  told  Mrs.  Bannatyne,  sir,  but  she  forgets,"  said  the 
widow,  with  a  nod  to  the  minister. 

•*  You  told  me?  How  can  you  say  so,  Mrs. Chapman?" 
said  Rebecca ;  a  slight  flush  of  indignation  passing  over 
her  pale  countenance — ^'^  would  I  forget  such  news  as  my 
husband's  going  to  leave  me?" 

**  My  dear  lady,  I  did  tell  you  several  times,"  said  Mrs. 

Cliipman,  compassionately,  "  but  your  mind  is " 

and  she  ended  w^ith  a  look  towards  the  minister. 

**  Is  it  indeed  so,  Lewis?'"  said  the  unfortunate  lady, 
with  moving  pathos,  as  she  perused  with  alarm  the  coun- 
tenance of  lier  husband. 

^  Be  tranquil  and  be  happy,  until  my  return,  Rebecca; 
and  this  excellent  lady  wiU,  I  trust,  be  a  constant  com- 
fort to  you.    Farewell !" 

^  That  is  not  the  way  he  used  to  bid  me  farewell  in  my 
happy  days,"  said  Rebecca,  within  herself,  as  she  with- 
drew her  hand  silently  from  his, — **  but  tliese  days  are 
gone." 

He  stepped  forward  to  caress  their  infant — for  a  mo- 
ment looked  sadly  in  her  fuce  as  he  passed,  offering  her 
his  baud  again,  which  she  was  too  much  absorbed  to 
take :  he  then  letl  her  in  melancholy  silence,  and  went 
on  his  journey. 

*^  With  what  sad  thoughts  do  I  leave  my  home  now, 
which  was  once  so  happy!"  he  murmured  to  himself  as 
he  rode,  musing  on  his  solitary  way,  leaving  behind  him 
his  beloved  village  of  Hillington.  **  J  wish  I  had  said 
something  more  to  my  poor  Rebecca,  she  looked  in  my 
face  so  sntJIy,  as  if  something  oppressed  her.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  I  am  deceived  ?  I  feel  a  Strange  dissatisfac- 
tion with  myself,  1  can  scarcely  tell  why.  But  yet  1 
might  have  spoken  more  to  her — I  thought  she  looked 
disappointed;  and  my  own  heart  yearned  to  caress  her  as 
I  used — but  that  unhappy  malady !  What  if  /  have  been 
to  blame  in  incrsasing  her  sorrow!  I  could  almost  go 
back  this  instant,  to  enquire  further  concerning  her,  and 
judge  for  myself.  But  in  two  weeks  I  must  return  to 
Hillington,  and  surely  by  that  time  her  state  of  mind  will 
be  more  decided." 

With  such  reflections  as  these,  Mr.  Bannatyne  pursued 
his  solitary  jpurncy  to  Edinburgh. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

It  ivas  a  melai^choly  time  to  Rebecca,  that,  while  Lewis 
was  from  home,  and  she  was  left  entirely  to  the  brooding 
abstraction  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  to  the  constant  so- 
ciety of  tlie  erafly  Mrs.  Chapman,  •*  Oh  if  I  could  but 
see  my  uncle,"  slia  would  sometimes  say  to  herself;  "and 
now  another  month  must  surely  bring  him  to  Iiawford. 
But  yet  I  am  almost  afraid  to  see  him,  if  this  horrid  des- 
pondency be  indeed  that  unhappy  affliction  which  has 
been  the  misery  of  our  house — I  have  not  courage  to 
write  to  him,  to  hasten  his  return." 

**Yel  surely,"  she  would  think  witliin  herpclf^  as  she 
sometimes  took  an  airing  abroad  in  the  carriage,  **  this 
sadness  cannot,  afler  all,  be  decided  insanity,  for  the 
breeze  of  heaven  seems  as  delightful  to  me  as  ever,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  hills  comes  refVeshing  to  my  senses; 
the  woods  of  Lawford  look  rtill  lovely  and  green,  and  tlie 
birds  on  the  branches  pipe  sweetly  as  I  pass.  There  is 
not  a  flower  that  *  adoi  ns  the  green  valleys,*  but  I  know 
and  delight  in  as  tlie  silent  friend  of  my  youth ;  and  the 
broom  that  grows  yellow  on  the  braes  of  Greenwood 
speaks  a  language  as  solacing  to  my  poetic  apprehension, 
as  does  the  pretty  spife  and  solemn  burying-ground  of 
the  old  church  of  Hillington,  to  the  hpavenward  aspira- 
tions of  n^y  wounded  spirit 

"But  I  will  not  be  positive  in  that  difficult  judgment 
which  is  founded  merely  on  my  oWn  consciousness ;  and 
if  tlie  affections  of  my  husband  have  not  yet  deserted  me, 
tlio  malady  of  my  family  may  never  come  upon  me  }n 
that  full  and  frightful  measure,  that  shall  destroy  tliat^ 


reason  whicli  preserves  my  respoonbility  to  Heaven  tlut 
is  above  me — the  great  and  merciful  Ucaveu—wbieh  6k$ 
not  disdain  to  watch  over  the  wanderings  evGn-of  abeirt 
like  mine." 

But  heavy  clouds  and  shadows  of  despondcaey  mnli 
again  come  over  her  reflective  spirit,  as  she  nt  nlitin 
in  her  chamber ;  and  thoughts  would  arise  in  her  wan 
abstractions,  which  almost  convinced  her  that  it  vuii. 
deed  no  misrepresentation,  that  she  was  really  utatj  n 
her  mind.  And  then,  as  she  watched  the  nursing  ^\m 
beloved  infant,  and  her  heart  was  lightened  by  hs  ii^ 
resting  playfulness,  she  would  look  throo^  the  oUon 
vista  of  future  time,  to  the  days  when  the  babe  nigk  b 
a  man,  and  the  proprietor  of  Lawfbrd — till  the  partn« 
of  her  ancestors  in  the  deserted  cJiamber  seemed,  is  ker 
thoughts,  to  propliesy  of  the  child^s  af\er-destiny;  tti  Us 
dreadful  imagination  of  his  jet  being  a  raviajf  amac 
before  he  lefl  tlje  world,  to  carry  forward  toaBother^ 
ncration  the  fatality  of  her  house,  would  ckMevkhiiti. 
cipated  horrors  tlie  fancies  that  oppressed  ber. 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  passed  away  since  Mr.  Bnw 
natyne  lefl  Lawfbrd,  and  the  sacrament  Sandaj  at  Hit 
ington  church  was  now  at  hand,  and  still  the  miniiter  hU 
not  yet  come  home.  It  was  a  long  and  nd  period  to 
Rebecca;  but  at  length,  as  the  sacrament  weekadiueed, 
the  minister  did  arrive,  in  company  with  another  der. 
gyman,  one  of  his  intended  assistants  in  the  tam^ 
solemnity. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Chapman  7  how  b  my  Rebeoa?" 
were  the  first  questions  he  asked  on  stepping  once  use 
into  the  hall  at  Lawfbrd. 

"  Mrs.  Bannatyne,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  in  a  toj^ 
culiar  state,"  said  the  widow,  who  was  already  iiii 
way. 

**  Let  me  see  her ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  her,**  id  ie 
minister,  eagerly. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  it  might  not  bo  wise  all  ttonei 
to  break  in  upon  your  poor  lady,  in  the  state  she  u." 

"  What  state  is  she  m,  Mrs.  Chapman  7  Infiona  is 
quickly,  for  this  is  worse  than  I  had  imagined." 

"  I  am  no  physician,  sir,  and  I  caibnot  deacrfte  k 
state  in  a  way  that,  perhaps,  yoii  ooukl  well  anden&i 
But,  sir,  slie  is  very  silent  and  low.  I  have,  boweie;fit 
Mrs.  Dryburgh  to  visit  her  sometimes,  and  that  h^i 
witli  her  now." 

**  And  may  I  not  see  her, as  well  as  Mrs.  Diyborjiir 

**  Certainly,  sir,  if  it  is  your  wish — but ** 

•*  What  would  vou  say,  Mrs.  Chapman  V* 

•'  You  know,  sir,  that  it  u  a  peculiarity  of  tboec  vis 
have  unhappily  fallen  into  that  state,  that  they  ixn  i 
distaste  at  those  whom  they  fbrmerly  loved  the  tao^oi 
that  the  very  sight  of  them  irritates  their  disorder." 

"  Gracious  Heavens !  and  has  it  come  to  that  wkh  aj 
poor  Rebecca  ?" 

"  I  do  not  absolutely  say  so,  sir ;  but  from  aooe  o- 
pressions  she  has  used " 

**  I  understand  you,  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  percent  Ik 
considerate  delicacy  by  which  you  are  actuated.  Ahs- 
and  this  is,  at  length,  the  state  of  my  adored  wifer* 

"  But  I  will  hint  to  her  cautionsly,  that  yooirer 
home,  sir,"  continued  the  widow,  happy  *t  *^  *  . 
of  her  diabolical  insinuations,  *♦  and  see  if  it  ^^ ^^ 
all  safe  for  you  to  see  her ;  and  surely  she  •'^  fj^ 
to  meet  you.    Then,  if  you  take  no  notice  of  '"r^ 
may  say,  you  may  seo  the  dear  lady  for  a  few  n*** 
with  little  danger." 

•*  God  bless  you,  Mrs.  Chapman,  do  what  yoo  ^» 
enable  me  to  see  her  without  aggravating  the  ^^  ^ 
mind.  And  in  the  mean  time,  pray  say  U>  Mj**  *% 
burgh,  that  1  should  be  gUd  if  slie  would  step  thtf  «>J. 

"  I  feel  for  you  much  in  this  afliiction,  »»'♦"*  j^ 
Brycc,  the  clergyman,  whom  he  had  brought  wiw  ^ 
when  tlie  widow  had  withdrawn.  **Bat  •*»."!. 
world,  wo  require  oflener  to  be  reminded  f'**^  *"2i 
cd,  allow  me  the  liberty  of  reminding  Jo"  ^'f'^  "JfS, 
now  for  exercising  the  much  talked  of  »irto^ " 
tude  and  resignation."  .      n^. 

"  I  thank  you  fbr  counsel,  sir,"  said  I'*'^ \u' 
"  but  do  you  think  I  am  right  in  givmg  way  foU»ej« 
raent  of  Uiis  woman,  in  aboUiining  from  i«ing  •"/  ™ 
wife  in  her  affliction  ?"  ^ 

"The  lady  speaks  j^ensibly,  and  with  '""^  *j5^e; 
reason,'?  said  the  stranger  clergyman;  **■'**''  y^ 
I  have  heard  of  cases  wherein  tlie  pttipnis  <*"^^ 
boar  the  sight  qf  those  who  once  were  the  morf  ^^ 
them :  but  I  would  have  you  to  roak^  ^'"'^Jfjtf  (tf»- 
other  lady  who  visits  Mrs.  Bannatynfi  ai^  •  uife* 
Arms  the  opinion  of  this  Mrs.  Chapman,  i*o  P*^^*^ 
ings  which  you  must  naturally  have,  ought  to  be  f^^ 
at  tlie  risk  of  aggravating  the  disorder  of  yo'*'  "^ 
wife.'' 
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Lewis  agreed,  with  a  sigh,  to  the  opinion  of  his  friend ; 
and,  as  they  were  talking,  Mrs.  Dryburgh  entered  the 
apartment 

"  I  am  obliffed  by  your  attention  to  my  unfortunate 
lady,  madam,  said  Lewis,  as  she  came  forward ;  "  and, 
pardon  me,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  but  as  you  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  her  oflcn  in  my  absence,  may  I  ask  you 
if  you  tliink  she  is  so  ill,  that  my  seeing  her  now  might 
be  injurious  to  her  tranquillity?** 

^  I  am  much  afeard  o*  *t,  sir ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
a  black  danger  ond  detriment  the  way  tlie  puir  lady  is 
in,''*  said  Lady  Bicknel,  having  received  her  cue  from 
the  widow :  ^  and,  mair  than  that,  sir,  as  1  was  saying 
to  that  worthy  woman,  Mrs.  Chapman,  if  ye  would  take 
my  advice,  ye  would  take  away  that  bonnie  bairn  of 
yours  frae  her,  or  at  least  watch  her  very  carefully 
ancnt  it** 

"  What  mean  you,  Mrs.  Dryburgh  ?'* 

"  If  yc  had  heard,  sir,  what  strange  talk  she  was  talk- 
ing to  the  infant,  one  day  when  she  thought  I  was  not 
hearing  her ;  and  she  looked  at  the  dear  bairn  wi*  such 
eyes !  Lord  preserve  us,  sir,  but  1  could  na  but  think  o* 
that  dreadfu*  story  o*  Lady  Belldowie,  that  ye  may  hae 
heard  of." 

**  What  story  do  you  allude  to,  nuidam  7  this  is  strange 
talk.** 

**Did  you  never  hear  of  Lady  Belldowie,  sir,  that  lived 
at  the  Point  o*  Garnoch,  by  the  sea-side,  in  the  next 
shire.  The  puir  woman,  sir,  went  clean  out  o*  her  senses ; 
for,  ye  sec,  it  was  in  the  family,  and  she  actually  mur- 
dered her  ain  bairn  1*' 

"Mrs.  Dryburgh,**  said  Lewis,  with  a  look  of  more 
than  horror,  ^  I  hope  you  did  not  tell  this  story  to  my 
unhappy  wife.** 

"Ne'er  a  bit,  sir ;  but  she  did  hear  it,  and  that  when  I 
could  na  hae  thought  she  was  minding  me  telling  it  to 
Mrs.  Chapman ;  an*  if  ye  had  just  seen,  sir,  how  she 
6crcam*d,  as  it  were,  into  hersel*  an*  wrung  her  hands 
thcgtther  fearfully  I** 

Mr.  Bannatyne  rose,  and  paced  the  room,  in  dreadful 
agitation. 

"But  havo  you  heard  Mrs.  Bannatyne  talk  in  such  a 
manner  of  me,  madam — ^you  will  excuse  me,**  said  Lewis, 
stopping,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Dryburgh — "  as  to 
induce  you  to  suppose,  as  Mrs.  Chapman  docs,  that  I 
ought  not  to  see  her  for  the  present  ?*' 

"  I  have  never  heard  the  puir  lady  talk  much  at  all ; 
an\  indeed,  she*ll  hardly  speak  to  me :  but  I  sec  plainly 
that  the  least  iota  would  put  her  clean  into  the  hysterics, 
an*  I  would  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  go  near  her  until  Mrs. 
Chapman,  who  understands  her  far  better  than  I,  give 
you  permission.** 

"  1  think  that  advice  is  safest,  sir,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances,** said  the  stranger  clergyman,  "however 
painful  it  may  be  to  your  own  feelings.** 

By  such  reasoning  was  Mr.  Bannatjrnc — aAer  despatch- 
ing letters  to  her  uncle  and  Dr.  Heywood,  requesting,  if 
possible,  their  instant  return  to  HiUington — restrained 
from  visiting  his  unhappy  Rebecca,  until  the  following 
Sunday  morning ;  when,  iust  as  ho  was  preparing  to  go 
to  his  church,  to  attend  the  solemn  ministrations  of  the 
sacrament,  he  found  his  mind  so  depressed,  and  uneasy 
with  himself,  that  he  intimated  his  determination  to  risk 
a  short  interview  with  her,  having  learned  that  she  was 
already  up,  and  engaged  in  her  devotions,  and  he  request- 
ed Mrs.  Chapman  to  prepare  her  for  his  coming. 

The  widow,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  minister's  de- 
termined manner,  did  prepare  Rebecca,  agreeably  to  what 
she  had  so  carefully  insinuated  since  his  return ;  and 
soon  Lewis,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bryce,  his  friend,  found 
himself  once  more  in  the  presence  of  his  spouse. 

Rebecca  did  not  rise  as  ho  entered,  although  she  gave 
a  slight  start  upon  first  setting  her  large  liquid  eyes 
again  upon  him,  as  if  tlic  sight  was  almost  too  much  for 
her  now ;  but  immediately  observing  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  stranger,  she  turned  lier  Faco  towards  tlie  book 
that  was  before  her,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  his 
presence. 

"  Rebecca  ! — Rebecca,  my  love  I** — he  said,  drawing 
near,  "  will  you  not  speak  to  me,  when,  in  my  anxiety 
for  you,  1  have  at  last  come  to  pay  you  a  visit  ?'* 

"  I  cannot  recognise  a  visit  of  ceremony  from  you, 
Lewis,  as  my  husband,**  she  said  ;  "  and  this,  I  perceive, 
is  perfectly  such  ;  as  besides  the  formality  of  announce- 
ment, you  have,  I  observe,  como  to  me  with  a  suite  be- 
hind you.'* 

This  speech  was  so  sensible,  both  as  to  its  matter  and 
the  tone  in  which  it  was  spoken,  and  the  reproach  in  it 
was  so  reasonable,  upon  a  supposition  of  her  sanity,  that 


ing  to  give  a  direct  reply,  until  he  saw  further  into  her 
state  of  mind,  he  only  said, — 

"  I  wish  you  were  sensible  how  much  it  is  the  con- 
trary of  what  you  say,  Rebecca,  But  you  are  attired  for 
eoing  abroad.  Are  you  really  well  enough  to  venture 
forth  tliis  morning  ?** 

"I  would  be  ill  indeed,*'  she  replied,  "  if  that  prevent- 
ed me  from  attending  the  liillington  sacrament  It  is 
good  for  those  who  are  broken  in  spirit  to  go  up  betimes 
to  the  Lord*s  house,  for  he  spreads  a  table  in  the  wilder- 
ness, even  for  those  who  are  left  without  a  comforter  ; 
and  the  deeply  depressed  under  the  world*8  sorrows  be 
strengthens,  and  raises  up  &om  the  depths  of  despair, 
and  fills  their  mouths  with  songs  of  deliverance.** 

"  Rebecca,"  said  I^wis,  more  and  more  astonished, 
"  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  in  this  placid  spirit  There 
is  always  hope  for  those  who  turn  to  Heaven  in  their 
sorrows,  for  the  consolations  of  religion  are  neither  low 
nor  small.'* 

"  And  U  u  consolation  I  am  in  need  of^  Lewis,**  she 
said,  hardly  able  to  articulate  ;  "  since  1  have  lost  your 
affection.** 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  Rebecca.  I 
am  under  some  delusion.  For  Heaven*s  sake  do  not 
give  way  to  this  emotion.** 

"  You  have  been  four  days  at  home  without  coming 
to  speak  to  me,  Lewis.  I  am  an  outcast  and  a  spectacle 
in  my  own  house ! — but  go  away  to  the  table  of  the  Lord. 
Dispense  with  your  own  hands  tho  sacred  symbols  of 
affliction  and  humiliation,  it  well  becomeayou,  after 
the  sorrow  you  have  brought  to  my  heart" 

"  You  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  thus  agitated, 
sir,"  cried  Mr.  Bryce,  as  the  distressed  young  clergyman 
smote  his  forehead,  and  looked  wildly,  first  at  Mrs.  Chap- 
man and  then  at  Rebecca.  "  Remember  the  duties  that 
you  have  this  day  to  perform,  and  there  is  the  Sabbath 
bell  already  sounding  from  HiUington  kirk.  Postpone, 
I  beseech  you,  this  trying  matter,  at  least,  until  the  ser- 
vices of  the  day  are  ended.**  And  saying  this,  Mr.  Bryce, 
along  with  tho  now  rallied  Mrs.  Chapman,  succeeded  in 
withdrav/ing  Mr.  Bannatyne  from  his  wife*8  apartment 


CHAPTER  XVL 

It  was  with  a  sad  and  perplexed  spirit,  on  the  same 
quiet  Sabbath  morning,  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne  proceeded  to.  HiUington  kirk,  and  mounted  his 
pulpit  to  commence  the  public  worship  of  the  day.  The 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Bryce,  on  their  way  to  tho  village, 
benevolently  intended  to  calm  his  mind  regarding  his 
conduct  to  Rebecca,  by  urging,  in  extenuation,  the  de- 
ceptive nature  of  the  malady  with  which  she  was  bus. 
pccted  to  be  afflicted,  and  the  probably  ienorant  zeal  of 
Mrs.  Chapman,  by  whom  he  had  suffored  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  had  but  little  effect  against  the  cutting  con- 
viction of  having  caused  suffering  to  her  whom  he  loved 
above  all  objects  on  the  earth,  which  now  stong  him 
with  a  thousand  almost  intolerable  regrets.  - 

Never  before  had  the  beloved  minister  of  HiUington 
begun  the  solemn  duties  of  a  sacramental  occasion  with 
such  an  uncomfortable  and  disturbed  mind.  There  may 
have  been  some  cause,  he  thought,  for  the  representa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Chapman ;  but,  at  kast,  Rebecca  had  had 
reason  enough  left  to  feel  bitterly  tlie  systematic  cruelty 
with  which  he  appeared  to  have  treated  her;  and,  if  she 
were  now  returning  to  perfect  mental  health,  he  was 
conscious  of  having  caused  her,  perhaps,  irreparable 
misery,  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  have  been  her  com- 
fort and  her  stay.  *Tia  true,  his  regret  was  in  some  sort 
needless,  as  applying  to  what  could  not  now  be  recalled ; 
but  when,  in  the  course  of  his  preaching,  he  unavoidably 
cast  his  eyes  to  where  she  now  sat,  as  formerly,  looking 
up  in  his  face,  and  drinking  in  tlie  word  of  Divine  con- 
eolation  from  his  lips,  as  she  had  ever  done,  his  heart 
yearned  towards  her,  as  the  best  beloved  of  his  soul ;  and 
he  could  have  gladly  undertaken  any  personal  suffering, 
if  that  could  make  up  for  one  pang  that  ho  had  unwit- 
tingly caused  her  to  feel. 

What  Mrs.  Chapman  had,  by  degrees,  insinuated  into 
Rebecca*s  mind,  to  string  it  up  to  the  pitch  at  which  it 
was  on  this  Sabbath  morning,  it  were  tedious  now  at  any 
lengtli  to  particularise.  But  with  all  the  understood 
weakness  and  softness  of  her  sex,  the  very  intensity  of 
her  feelings  upon  a  subject  so  precious  to  her,  and  so 
interwoven  into  her  heart,  as  her  husband*s  affections, 
gave  her  mind  a  strength,  or  at  least,  a  tension,  upon 
that  particular  point,  of  which  her  Lewis  could  have  nad 
no  idea.  She  heard,  therefore,  his  discourse  this  day 
with  all  the  piety  which  the  subject  matter  of  it  was  cal- 
culated to  promote ;  but,  instead  of  yet  reading  his  com 


Mr.  Bannatyne  was  perfectly  thunderstruck.    But,  fear-  punction  in  his  countenance,  every  thought  that  he 


uttered,  that  she  was  constrained  to  admire,  only  sent, 
with  the  approbation  of  it,  An  additional  pang  to  the  core 
of  her  heart,  from  the  feeling  that  she  had  alienated  and 
lost  the  regard  of  so  admirable  a  man,  and  so  deeply  be- 
loved a  husband. 

When  the  sermon  was  ended,  she  folt  an  exhaustion 
coming  over  her,  and  pressed  forward,  on  the  opening  of 
the  tables,  to  take  the  sacrament  on  its  first  dispensation, 
in  order  the  more  speedily  to  retire  to  her  home.  By 
this  time  her  mind  was  in  a  strangely  excited  state,  and 
while  the  people  sung  the  preliminary  psalm,  she  was 
pressed  forward  among  a  few  others,  who  were  fUhng 
up  the  upper  end  of  the  tables,  just  at  the  time  when 
Lewis  was  descending  from  his  pulpit  to  preside  at  the 
first,  after  the  n»anner  of  the  Scottish  church ;  and,  from 
the  politeness  of  those  around,  or  some  chance  cause, 
she  was  placed  at  the  head  almost  beside  her  husband, 
and  next  to  Mr.  Bryce.  who  was,  after  the  pastor,  to 
officiate  at  the  tables. 

When  Mr.  Bannatyne  took  his  seat  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  tables,  and  found  his  Rebecca,  whom  he  had  been 
considering  as  a  lunatic,  and  with  whom  he  had  had  so 
unsatisfactory  a  scene  in  the  morning,  seated  so  near 
him  at  this  ordinance,  his  feelings  were  such  as  it  would 
not  be  easy  by  any  words  to  convey  a  just  idea.  A 
series  of  events,  very  unlocked  for,  had  made  his  wifo 
and  himself,  who  had  for  so  long  been  to  each  other  like 
the  apples  of  their  eyes,  almost  perfoct  strangers  for 
several  weeks ;  and  the  pleasure  that  he  folt  in  seeing  her 
thus  recovered,  and  seated  beside  him  at  this  sacred 
ordinance,  was  strangely  dashed  by  what  ho  knew  was 
the  state  of  her  feelings  with  regard  to  himself  But  the 
long  extempore  prayer  was  immediately  proceeded  in, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  heart  of  the  deeply-impressed 
minister  gave  forth  things,  in  his  forvent  address  to  the 
Deity,  which  took  their  tone  much  from  the  emotions 
tliat  struggled  in  his  bosom  with  refersnce  to  her,  whose 
case  lay  now  so  heavily  on  his  spirit 

It  was  no  common  prayer  offered  to  the  Father  of 
mercies  and  the  Grod  of  all  grace  and  consolation,  which 
now  ascended  up  to  Heaven  from  the  burning  heart  of 
the  pious  minister  of  HiUington.  It  was  an  unbosoming 
of  himself,  and  on  the  part  of  his  people,  to  the  Deity, 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  aU  present,  with  an  unction 
and  a  fire  almost  beyond  utterance.  He  knew  he  was 
praying  both  for  Rebecca  and  himself,  as  well  as  for  his 
beloved  communicants  around,  now  also  deeply  affected ; 
but  what  $he  felt  at  every  word  that  he  uttered  while 
standing  trembling  under  the  influence  of  her  feelings, 
almost  by  his  side,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  language 
to  express. 

The  assembly  sat  down ;  and  the  bread  was  broken 
and  distributed  to  the  disciples,  while  the  whole  congre- 
gation was  melted  in  tears,  and  all  thought  they  never 
had  witnessed  such  deep  feeling  in  their  minister.  But 
not  a  tear  would  come  from  the  eyes  of  Rebecca,  al- 
though  the  crowding  emotions  which  struggled  for  vent 
in  her  bosom  were  mounting  fast  to  someUimg  surpass- 
ing the  mastery  of  human  infirmity.  Continuing  q>eak. 
ing  to  the  communicants  the  wordis  of  consolatiott,  while 
the  elders  went  down  the  passes  with  the  elements,  as  is 
the  manner  of  the  Scottish  church,  Mr.  Bannatyne  next 
"  took  the  cup,**  and  gave  one  to  the  clergyman  on  his 
right ;  but,  in  handing  the  otlier  to  his  Ted,  he  was  so 
strangely  overpowered  and  confused  in  his  thoughts,  that, 
instead  of  giving  it  to  Mr.  Bryce,  who  was  the  person 
next  to  him,  he  nanded  it  at  once  to  his  own  beloved 
wife. 

Rebccda,  who  was  looking  up  in  his  face  at  the  mo- 
ment, took  the  cup  from  his  hand,  and,  putting  it  to  her 
lips,  drank  of  the  symbolic  wine,  under  the  influence 
also  of  overpowering  and  absorbing  feelings,  which  pre- 
vented  her  from  being  sensible  to  any  impropriety,  while 
the  elders,  who  stood  looking  on,  and'the  other  people 
near,  were  quite  struck  with  this  strange  and  unexpe<!ted 
com  m  unicatioiK 

To  both,  this  was  a  peculiar  and  an  awful  moment 
It  was  a  rolemn  communion  of  both  with  their  Heavenly 
Father ;  but  it  was  alpo  an  involuntary  communion  be- 
tween husband  and  wifo,  expressing  thoughts  and  feeU 
ings  which  language  could  not  evolve.  "  He  whose 
death  we  are  now  commemorating,"  went  on  Mr.  Ban- 
natyne, in  his  exhortation  at  the  time  to  the  communi- 
cants, "  who  was  himself  deeply  touched  with  a  fueling 
of  our  infirmities,  enters  into  the  closet  of  our  inmost 
spirit?,  and  draws  the  poison  from  the  wounded  mind ; 
for,  knowing  our  frame,  and  remembering  that  we  are 
but  dost,  he  forgivcth  all  our  wanderings  and  kealeth  all 
our  sorrows ;  and  when  heart  and  fiesh  do  faint  and  fail, 
he  has  promised  to  be  himself  the  strength  that  we  need 
and  our  coiofoft  for  ever;  that  comfort  and  support, 
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which  all  who  Jove  Him  oagfat,  also,  in  this  world  of 
trial,  to  be  constantly  to  each  <^er/* 

At  thia  moment  the  atiU  scdemnity  of  the  commonion 
was  broken  by  a  scream,  which  appalled  every  heart,  to 
the  outermost  aisles  of  the  church ;  and  the  people  simnl* 
taneously  rose  to  look  round  them  for  the  cause.  The 
scream  was  from  Rebecca ;  and  what  must  have  been 
passing  in  her  bosom,  while  her  Lewis  uttered  these 
words,  no  language  can  describe ;  but  her  cry  was  so 
loud,  and  yet  so  mpurniul  in  its  expression,  that  every 
heart  was  pierced  as  with  a  sharp  instrument,  to  tlie 
very  extremity  of  the  assembly,  and  all  were  horrified  at 
the  suspicion  of  what  could  have  taken  place  to  the  lovely 
wife  of  their  much-regarded  minister. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  moment  for  him,  and  an  awful 
interruption  of  the  solemn  services  of  the  day.  The 
working  emotions  of  Rebecca,  which  she  had  mastered 
in  her  solitary  chamber  at  Lawford,  and  borne  up  against 
during  all  the  time  of  the  supposed  alienation  of  her  hus- 
band's aflEections,  proved  too  strong  for  the  cutting  con- 
viction that  she  had  on  that  morning  been  blaming  him 
wrongfully ;  and  thus,  all  that  was  fiivourable  to  exciting 
the  malady  of  her  fknoily,  meeting  together  in  her  breast 
at  tlie  moment  of  their  mutual  communion,  overpowered 
that  reason,  at  last,  of  which  she  had  so  long  been  jeal- 
ous ;  and  the  unhappy  Rebecca  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
out  of  Hillington  church,  now  evidently,  at  length,  in  the 
mastorless  paroxysms  of  insanity. 

CHAPTER  XVIL 

It  was  a  strange  tale  that  was  told  from  mouth  to 
mouth  through  all  the  parish  of  Hillington,  that  the 
minister's  lady  had  gone  out  of  her  mind  on  the  sacra- 
ment Sabbath  day,  and  had  screamed  out  in  the  kirk  at 
the  very  communion  table.  It  was  a  sad  event  to  all  but 
one  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  Lawford. 

Every  suspicion  rograrding  her,  which  had  been  infus- 
ed by  the  crafty  widow,  and  which  the  affectionate  minis- 
ter had  so  deeply  repented  of  indulging,  was  now  fully 
confirmed,  to  IVlrs.  Chi4>man*s  infinite  gratification,  by 
the  manner  which  the  unhappy  lady  evinced,  during  the 
frightfiil  insensibility  of  madness.  The  experience  of 
the  past  would  not  from  henceforth  allow  Mr.  Bannatyue 
to  absent  himself  from  her :  she  now  exhibited  a  general 
alarm  whenever  he  came  near  her ;  and  when,  in  particu- 
lar, he  spoke  to  her  with  kindness,  she  seemed  ready  to 
hide  herself  in  the  ver^  stone  of  the  wall,  in  her  maniac 
anxiety  to  flee  from  his  presence. 

Rebecca  now,  with  the  wild  but  pathetic  obstinacy  of 
the  peculiar  state  of  her  mind,  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
chamber  next  to  that  deserted  one  before  alluded  to, 
which  contained  the  portraits  of  her  line  of  ancestors,  most 
of  whom  had  spent  the  last  days  of  their  unhappy  exist- 
ence in  tliat  very  apartment  to  which  she  from  this  time 
would  cling  and  claim  as  her  own.  In  the  mean  time, 
letters  with  the  painfiil  intelligence  of  what  had  occurred 
had  reached  her  undo,  and,  in  three  days  afler  the  event, 
the  old  §;entleman  had  returned  to  Lawford,  in  company 
with  the  valued  friend  of  the  fiunily.  Doctor  Hey  wood. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  for  the  worthy  doctor,  who  had 
taken  so  much  interest  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Bannatyne,  to 
see  her  as  he  did  on  his  arrival  at  Lawford ;  and  it  was 
a  sadder  meeting  which  took  i^ace  in  that  ominous 
chamber  between  her  and  her  excellent  and  |^rieved  uncle. 
Yet  she  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  even  wildly  sensible. 
Her  hce  was  pale  and  her  eyes  were  dilated ;  and  though 
she  said  little  and  looked  humbled  and  sad  in  their  fiiccs, 
there  was  a  toucliing  pathos  in  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
winch  melted  the  hearts  of  her  visiters  with  sorrow. 

**  Uncle,  grood  uncle,"  she  said,  caressingly  hanging  on 
ilie  old  man,  **  how  long  is  it  since  I  hsiwe  seen  you  ? 
Many  a  weary  day  have  I  spent  in  Lawford  since  you 
left  us ;  and  are  you  really  come  back  to  soe  me  at  last  ? 
Bless  you,  uncle !  but  I  am  happy  to  see  you !  Yes,  I 
am  very  happy.  I  am  quite  happy  now !  for  I  always 
knew  it  was  ordained  I  should  come  to  this  little  room 
at  last.  And  here  I  shall  remain  by  day  and  by  night, 
until  the  ladder  is  let  down  for  me  to  climb  to  heaven 
by  ;  and  then  I  shall  mount — mount — aspire  and  strug- 
gle :— how  finely  saith  the  poet, 

*0h,  the  pain — ^the  bliss  of  dying  !* 

Whi^t  makes  you  look  so  sad,  sir  V* 

^  I  am  sad  for  you,  Rebecca.  I  wish  yoo  would  leave 
this  room,  and  come  down  stairs  again.** 

**Oh,  no,  no,  dear  uncle!  are  not  Siese  all  our  ancestors* 
pictures  in  that  next  room,  that  I  am  so  well  acquainted 
with?     Did  not  my  fother  and  grandfather  live  in  this 


— and  see  you  there  abroad— is  that  not  the  Lady's  Linn 
on  the  height,  where  she  drowned  herself,  poor  soul ! 
when  the  evil  spirit  mastered  her  7  I  will  not  leave  this 
room,  sir — ^never  till  the  last  !** 

*♦  God  help  her,  poor  heart !"  said  Mr.  Prior,  turning 
away  his  head,  and  wiping  off  the  tears  which  started 
into  his  eyes. 

"And  I  am  happy  to  see  you  too,  doctor— good  doc- 
tor,** she  continued,  smiling  with  melancholy  wildness 
in  that  gentleman's  face,  as  she  dung  to  his  arm,  "  and 
I  love  you — love  you  much.  Doctor  Heywood,  fbr  you 
were  the  man  that  got  my  Lewis  and  me  married.  These 
were  happy  days,  doctor  f  but  Lewis  has  quite  changed, 
and  hates  me  now ;  does  he  not,  goody  ? — ^you  told  me 
so,**  she  said,  with  a  bitter  expression,  as  she  turned 
towards  Mrs.  Chapman.  "  But  I  thou^t  he  had  made 
it  up  with  me  one  Sabbath  day  in  Hillington  church, 
when  he  gave  me  the  red  wine  to  drink,  out  of  the  silver 
cup,  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  tables  were  covered  with 
a  white  linen  doth  before  me ;  but  a  darkness  came 
across  my  eyes,  and  a  ringing  rung  in  my  ears,  and  the 
owls  seemed  to  scream  from  the  rdlers  of  the  kirk,  and 
voices  sounded  from  the  hollows  of  the  steeple,  and  the 
minister  and  all  left  me  alone  at  the  Lord's  table,  and 
I've  never  seen  him  since.    Alas,  for  me  !** 

The  gentlemen  descended,  much  affected,  to  the  room 
below,  where  the  melancholy  minister  waited  to  receive 
them ;  and  a  serious  and  lengthened  consultation  took 
place  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  unfor- 
tunate lady. 

One  of  the  fij*st  things  that  struck  Doctor  Heywood, 
on  his  entrance  once  more  into  Lawford  House,  and 
especially  on  his  ascending  to  the  apartment  which  Re- 
becca had  chosen,  was  a  palpable  error  in  his  own  man- 
agement in  regard  to  her  who  might  now  be  called  his 
patient,  and  which  arose  from  the  character  of  his  mode 
of  philosophising  upon  insanity,  as  was  briefly  hinted  at 
several  chapters  back.  The  doctor  had  accustomed  him- 
self  so  much  to  generalise  the  application  of  prindples 
which  he  understood  with  perspicacity,  that  he  overlook- 
ed those  details  of  practice  and  those  considerations  of 
exception  and  individuality,  which  so  essentially  change 
the  bearings  of  many  general  condusions.  Had  be 
attended,  as  he  ought,  to  the  fastory  of  the  maladie  heri- 
ditaire  of  the  Priors  of  Lawford,  he  would  have  seen  at 
once  the  great  effect  of  the  constant  presence  of  those 
objects  which  handed  down  to  each  generation  a  crowd 
of  associations,  csQculated  to  keep  constantly  before  the 
mind  all  the  sad  circumstances  which  that  history  fur- 
nished ;  and,  in  venturilig  to  advise  the  marriage  of  Re- 
becca, he  would  have  carefully  withdrawn  her,  from  that 
moment,  from  the  scene  of  the  afflictions  which  had 
almost  destroyed  the  house  of  Lawford. 


"  Wdl,  madam  ?'* 

••  I  thought  it  very  odd  after  that ;  fbr  I  heard  her  «y, 
sae  pitiful,  to  Mrs.  Chapman,  *  Does  my  Lewi*  kw 
offer  to  come  to  see  his  K»rlom  Rebecca  ?*  that  wbi  tix 
very  words,  and  the  puir  young  lady  looked  aae  wistis^ 
But  then  ye  ken,  sir,  she  was  not  hersel,  an*  quite  ibi» 
nered  in  her  mind.** 

^       ^  And  what  did  Mrs.  Chapman  say  to  that  r* 

There  were  other  things  that  occurred  to  him,  in  con- 1     **  I  didna  hear  ony  reply,  sir,  an*  I  think  the  wki^ 
sequence  of  what  fell  from  Rebecca  as  well  as  from  what  only  shook  her  head.** 


*•  Why  not  tell  me,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,if  Pmsacha  man 
about  the  women  as  you  say  7" 

"  Deed,  sir,  as  you*re  a  jocose  sort  o*  man,  an*  fikei  i 
crack,  I  can  tell  you,  that  that  sneck-drawtiif  widow 
would  gie  the  very  eye  out  of  her  head  fbr  tlieminister'i 
little  fmger,  if  that  dowie  creature  the  present  Mri 
Bannatyne  were  awa*,  an*  I  dinna  see  but  je  miglit 
speak  a  gude  word  for  her  yoursel,  Mr.  Heywood,  (if 
ony  thing  should  be  likely  to  happen,)  an'ifibemta 
inkling  o*  that,  I*m  sure  the  very  thought  o*  *tw<xdd  gv 
her  wait  on  this  demented  lady,  till  see  what  migbt  ton 
about** 

A  Kght  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Doctor  Hejwood, 
at  this  conclusion  of  the  speech,  that  raised  tboaehti  aad 
suspicions  on  the  instant,  the  bare  idea  of  whicfl  abut 
took  his  breath  from  him.  But,  suppressing  aojiadica* 
tion  of  the  ideas  that  had  struck  him,  he  VMt^jmi— 

**  I*ve  certainly  heard  of  such  things  as  paitiaipeca. 
lating  about  prospective  marriages  in  this  way,  but,  h». 
ing  no  skill  m  matchmaking,  I  cannot  pretOM]  em  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  subjeet :  but  now,  Mn.  Drr. 
burgh,  allow  me  to  ask  you,  if,  in  yourintercoorBebEtei 
wards  and  forwards  with  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  as  fir  n 
you  had  opportunity  of  observing  Mrs.  Bannatyne,  beibre 
the  period  of  her  screaming  out  in  the  churcli,yoavi 
ncssed  any  particular  repugnance,  on  her  part,  to  tbt 
company  of  her  husband?** 

*'  Why,  sir,  as  to  repugnance,  ye  see,  nr,  I  can&a  jut 
say,  doctor  ;  but  if  you  would  mue  your  meanings  tee 
thought  clearer,  and  not  use  such  lang-nebbed  mrds,  I 
would  answer  you  to  the  best  o*  my  pith ;  for, to  tell  jn 
the  troth,  although  I  was  weel  brought  up  at  the  buLi 
ing  schools,  an*  Uie  tip-top  masters,  I  have  not  vhijt 
ca*  much  dictionary  learning.** 

**  Have  you  ever  observed,  madam,**  said  Mr.  Bejmi, 
with  some  shoKness  of  manner  at  the  dawdS^  til' 
ativeness  of  Lady  Bickqd,  "  that  Mrs.  Bannat^vsecaed 
to  have  a  dread  to  meet  with  her  husband,  «^|« 
ever  hear  her  express  alarm  at  the  idea  of  iBtwiiini 
her?** 

"  Why,  sir,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  I  new  kd 
her  speak  much  at  all.  But  Mrs.  Chapman  told  ne lb 
she  was  quite  against  his  seeing  her,  which  1  tin^ 
very  unnatural.  And  yet,  one  day,  now  when  ^  » 
mind  me ** 


was  related  by  the  minister  himselfj  that  made  him  re 
solve  carefully  to  sifl  the  conduct  of  those  who  were 
much  in  the  way  of  his  patient ;  but,  before  he  could 
obtain  opportunity  of  any  other  than  a  general  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Chapman,  he  heard  with  surprise  that  the 
latter  lady  had  talked  of  giving  up  her  charge,  for  what 
cause  he  could  not  learn,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  chance 
threw  him  in  the  way  of  a  very  familiar  and  unexpected 
tile-d-tite  with  Mrs.  Dryburgh.  Having,  besides,  per- 
ceived something  in  the  manner  of  Rebe^,  which  quite 
cheered  him  as  to  what  could  be  done  for  her,  and  hav- 
ing  found  little  satis&ction  in  what  he  could  learn  from 
Mrs.  Chapman,  he  was  well  pleased,  for  the  present,  to 
encourage  the  communicative  spirit  of  the  loquadous 
Lady  BickneL 

**  Weel,  sir,  dear  me,  doctor,**  said  the  lady,  **  but  it  *s 
a  pity  that  ye  ha*e  gi*en  up  the  doctor  trade ;  ye*ll  excuse 
me,  ror  I  IvNur  you  so  much  rooeed  up  for  your  skill  an* 
sense,  an*  ye  hae  sic  a  notion  of  the  women's  complaints, 
and  sic  a  handicraft  about  them,  Mr.  Heywood,  that  it 
maun  be  a  perfoct  pleasure  to  see  you  lay  your  fin^r  on 
a  pulse.  But  I*m  thinking  the  minister's  wifo  is  in  a 
state  thal*s  beyond  your  skilL  Ae,  but  she*s  a  heavy 
handfu*  to  the  puir  minister,  an*  she  never  was  a  wite 
for  the  like  of  him.  Noo,  if  onything  was  happening  her 
—which  would  be  a  great  relief  nae  doubt,  frae  the 
way  she*s  in^^Pm  just  thinking  what  the  minister 
would  do,  the  dear  gentleman : — ^^at  think  ye,  doctor?** 

*'  Really,  Mrs.  Ihyburgfa,  I  have  formed  no  opinion ; 
but  what  makes  you  talk  upon  such  a  supposition  ?** 

"  Oo,  sir,  it  *s  no  a*thegitber  my  suppose    it  *s  Mrs. 

Chapman*8  suppose,  too ;  for  the  puir  demented  creature 

canna  live  lang.  in  yon  way,  for  she  eate  just  nothing. 

Now,  if  ought  were  happening,  I  ken  somebody  that 

room,  and  look  out  at  this  little^window,  till  the  day  of)  would  jump  at  the  minister.    Oo,  bat  I  maybe  shooldna 


Doctor  Heywood  rose  hastily,  and  began 'fHikaf 
and  rapid  strides  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room. 

In  a  fow  minutes  afler,  he  was  out  and  throa^  tbe 
house,  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  |»M7 
with  Mr.  Bannatyne. 

"  Have  you  attended  to  my  wishes,  nr,"  ^  •* 
somewhat  abruptly,  on  meeting  him,  "notfc^y 
your  lady*s  apartment,  since  my  return  toliw^-  . 

"  I  have  never  seen  my  poor  Rebecca  ■"*']?l"^ 
val  here,  sir,**  said  the  minister,  with  a  vaiiu^J^ 
predion,  "  and  your  injunctions  are  exceedingly  l^w*' 
besides,  were  it  not  for  my  confidence  in  yoo,  1  sw*" 
be  strongly  indincd  to  doubt  of  their  wisdco.*' 

**  You  speak,  as  most  men  do,  from  your  fe*^^ 
wishes  only,  and  little  from  reason,  my  dear  w. 


their  deaths  7    Did  not  my  grand-anni  live  in  this  room 


tell  you,  sic* 


the  doctor :  "you  must  give  me  your  entire ®*J^v 
Mr.  Bannatjme ;  for  this  is  the  physician's  first  w^ 
for  success:  have  I  it,  or  not?**  ^^. 

*•  You  have  it  unreservedly,  sir,"  said  the  b***^ 
"  for  heaven*s  sake  do  as  you  will  in  my  hou«e»  cjij 
store  to  me,  if  it  be  possible,  my  beloved  Rebecei.  ^ 

**  Then,  sir,  remain  where  you  are  until  I  retan,  •»• 
without  another  word  the  doctor  left  him  alone. 

But  a  few  minutes  elapsed,  in  painful  mental  «ilW 
when  the  doctor  again  entered  the  room,  accooptf^ 

by  Mr.  Prior.  «  u  aii 

"  I  have  brought  you  together,  gcntlenicD,  W  ^ 
"  in  order  that  you  may  both  judge  ^^^^^^^1^ 
versation  I  have  just  had  with  that  viper,  ^^"^JfT 
You  start,  as  all  good  men  do,  at  oncxpectod  tr«cD07| 
but  had  you  seen  as  much  as  I  have  of  ***f  "^^vL 
the  base,  of  the  cruelties  practised  upon  thoee  ww 
least  able  to  bear  menial  pain,  and  that  on  twoM 
ent  plea  of  their  insanity,  you  would  ^  °®^5LIkI^ 
ed  at  what  I  have  now  discovered.  In  *f®^J?T«i* 
connnoed  that  this  woman,  whom  we  all  \m»t^^ 
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I  was  the  means  of  recommendiAg  to  thb  respected  faini-  answer  me  one  question — did  Mr.  B&nnatyne  really  say 


ly,  has  been  practising  on  the  mind  of  her  unhappy  lady, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  her  ultimately  to  the  grave, 
with  the  presumptuous  hope  of  one  day  sitting  in  her 
own  chair  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Bannatyne^s  table !  Well 
may  jrou  be  astonished,  sir,  living  as  you  have  lived,  and 
occupied  as  you  have  been.  Even  /would  be  incredu- 
lous;, aHer  all  I  have  seen,  did  I  not  know  that  the  wfiole 
stmgg^le  of  selfishness  in  this  world  consists  in  one  spe- 
cies oF  mind  taking  advantage  of  another, — the  cunning 
deceiving  the  upright  and  virtuous, — the  coarse  fattening 
upon  the  sufferings  of  the  fine, — the  obtuse  and  cruel 
making  a  prey  of  the  sensitive;  until  the  capacity  to 
feel  is  justly  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  and  one  half  of 
the  w^orld  is  almost  driven  to  insanity  by  the  oppression 
of  the  other. 

**  Your  astonishment  silences  yon,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor, after  a  pause,  *^  and  you  wish  to  bo  further  satisfied  ? 
You  9hall  be  so,  fully,  else  I  am  mistaken,  if  you  will 
observe  the  result  of  my  communication  with  this  per- 
son, and  the  representation  she  is  likely  to  make  to  her 
most  injured  lady.  This  you  shall  soon  do,  if  you  will 
condescend  to  place  yourselves  where  you  can  overhear 
what  they  say.  You  consent  ?  Then  follow  me.  We 
can  gnct,  uno^Merved,  into  the  recess,  immediately  con- 
tignoas  to  Mrs.  BannatyneSi  apartment." 

They  all  proceeded  towards  the  chamber :  but  while 
the  cninistcr  expressed  tJie  relief  that  Doctor  Heywood's 
opinion  had  given  to  his  mind,  he  almost  feared  when  he 
reverted  to  the  painful  scene  in  the  church,  that  the  sur- 
mise ^'aa  too  iojfhl  to  be  true ;  and  put  further  questions 
tts  to  the  likely  nature  of  the  disorder,  as  well  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  mode  of  satisfying  themselves,  as  they 
now  "were  unwillingly  about  to  adopt. 

•*  Oid  you  know,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  *•  how  many  per- 
sons have  been  persuaded  that  they  were  insane,  or  actu- 
ally  made  so  by  others,  when  under  the  influence  of 
strong  feeling,  you  would  not  spare  any  pains  to  get  at 
the   bottom  of  the  character  of  those  who  are  chiefly 
atbout  the  person  of  your  ladv.    My  suspicion  now  is, 
that  mere  desponding  hypochondriasis,  which  may  be 
transient  in  its  duration  like  a  fit  of  passion  or  of  sor- 
row,  is  all  that  at  present  divides  her  from  her  family, 
and  has  been  entirely  brought  on,  I  conceive,  by  the  cun- 
ning' arts  of  this  horrid  woman.    But  haste,  and  we  shall 
speedily  ascertain." 

Wben  the  gentlemen  had  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
placed  themselves  where  they  could  plainly  hear  what 
passed  between  Mrs.  Chapman  and  Rebecca,  the  low 
mar  muring  tone  of  plaintive  sorrow,  in  which  the  latter 
■poke  in  answer  to  the  widow,  struck  upon  the  heart  of 
iLewis  with  such  affecting  impression,  that  he  was  with 
iifficulty  prevented  from  rushing  at  once  into  the  room. 

•*  To  leave  me  again,  did  you  say  ?"  said  Rebecca,  her 
iroice  rising  as  she  seemed  to  meditate  upon  the  widow's 
w^cprda;  **you  cannot  moan  so,  Mrs.  Chapman!  Not, 
s^^velj,  without  seeing  me  and  his  child." 

**  I  heard  no  wish  of  the  kind  expressed,"  said  the 
^pidow:  **  truly,  madam,  I  pity  you  deeply.  She  who  has 
otTt/ived  tbe  affections  of  a  husband  that  she  loves,  has 
^Jttic  inducement  to  prolong  a  neglected  existence." 
**  What  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  my  life !" 
d  Rebecca,  resuming  her  plaintive  tone :  ^  even  this 
morning  1  rose  unusually  refreshed,  for  my  dreams 
cf  Lewb  and  my  lovely  baby,  and  the  thoughts 
bsU  uaed  to  hang  like  a  heaviness  on  my  heart  seemed 
9  bave  vanished  before  some  unusual  sunshine.  But  now 
II  is  gouo  again,  and  I  am  weary,  weary  of  my  life. 
Tt^glcdtedl — ^tost  the  affections  of  my  husband? — ^was 
g^Z  tftat  the  word  you  said,  Mrs.  Chapman  7" 

M^  Yea,  madam,  that  was- the  word ;  and  before  /should 
(3    SO  used,  I  would — ^would  do  some  rashness — I  am  a 

I  ron^  passioned  woman,  but ^ 

-*  Why  don't  you  say  it  all  ?" 

**  X  would  slip  out  of  this  room  when  the  gloaming 
ry  tae  <k>wn,  and  end  my  life  and  my  wrongs  at  the  hot- 
wji  of  that  linn  there  on  the  height  among  the  trees. 

^  Wliat  frightful  temptation  is  this  coming  over  me  7 

^:B.d   Rebecca,  with  a  shudder.    **  Woman,  what  is  this 

-»«i  hint  at  ?    I  see  something  horrid  in  your  &ce." 

TIm^  vridow  merely  looked  at  her,  and  shook  her  head. 

^«  Sorely,  Mrs.  Chapman,  you  are  not  advising  me  to 

9ce  a.vray  the  life  that  God  hath  given  me  !    ^d  have 

a   baby — a  lovely  baby,  and  my  Lewis  will  not 

and  see  him  or  me  7    Neglect !  irity !  what  words 

tlieae  that  I  have  been  hearing  of  late  7  and  from 

?       Your  pity,  woman!  that  art  eating  ray  bread, 

oag'ht  to  comfort  me  under  my  trials.  What  is  this  7 

tins  bo  called  insanity  7    Am  I  a  maniac  because  I 


u 


»» 
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he  would  not  see  me?" 

^  Not  exactly,  madam ;  but  I  told  him — tha 

**  Wretch  I  there  is  guilt  in  your  face  t  ^our  tongue 
&lters,  and  your  eye  quails  at  my  questions.  What 
thought  is  this  breaks  upon  me  7  Now  I  remember  the 
horrible  insinuations  you  uttered  to  that  ignorant  crea- 
ture, Mrs.  Dryburgh,  while  I  lay  on  my  sick  couch. 
Now  I  see  it  all !  You  have  made  me  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  my  beloved  husband !  You  have  persuaded 
me  against  my  own  convictions  almost  into  madness 
itself.  When  I  think  of  all  that  I  can  now  recollect,  a 
crowd  of  horrible  suspicions  rises  into  my  brain,  that  I 
can  hardly  attribute  to  humanity.  Out,  vile  woman ! 
that  speakest  to  me  of  the  drowning  pool  of  the  lady^s  linn, 
and  hast  put  evil  and  alienation  between  me  and  my  hus- 
band !" 

What  an  impression  there  is  in  talent !  what  a  majesty 
in  truth  !  As  Rebecca  spoke,  her  delicate  figure  seemed 
to  tower  upwards  into  the  size  of  an  incensed  queen, 
while  the  quailing  widow  sunk  lower  and  lower,  until, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  that  the  other  had  pene- 
trated  her,  she  at  last  sunk  in  supplication  at  her  feet. 

"You  wrong  me,  lady,"  said  the  alarmed  widow; 
**  your  own  mind  is  wronging  us  both,  if  Mr.  Banna^ 
tyne  was  as  before,  surely 

**  I  will  not  hear  you,  widow  !  You  are  deceiving  me 
about  Lewis.  He  loves  me  still :  I  know  be  does ;  for, 
when  we  sat  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  in  Hillinf - 
ton  church,  I  myself  saw  the  affection  that  beamed  m 
his  eye :  and  he  prayed  for  me — I  know  it  was  for  me, 
imtil  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  trembling  lips,  and  he 
gave  me  the  cup  with  his  own  hand.  I  wfll  go  down 
this  instant  and  humble  myself  before  him.  I  will  con- 
fess that  my  poor  mind  has  wandered,  and  that  my  tem- 
per requires  indulgence.  Give  me  my  shawL  Nay,  at- 
tempt not  to  prevent  mc — ^for  a  woman^s  affection  is 
strong  as  death,  and  mighty  as  the  grave— >4s  tbe  grave, 
woman  I  where  it  only  can  be  ended." 

Voices  were  now  heard  in  the  adjacent  apartment : — 
**  Stand  back— come  forth  V*  said  Mr.  Hey  wood,  as  the 
panting  minister  came  forward,  eager  to  receive  into  his 
arms  Us  distracted  wife ;  and,  as  they  retired  a  few  paces 
into  the  large  ante-room,  the  door  burst  open^  and  Rebec- 
ca, followed  by  the  widow,  issued  hastily  forth. 

Her  start  at  the  sight  of  the  three  gentlemen  was  nei- 
ther so  sudden  nor  so  alarmed  as  that  of  Mrs.  Chapman. 
Standing  stock-still  for  a  moment,  while  no  one  had  as 
yet  the  power  to  move,  she  gave  a  slight  scream  of  joy, 
and  threw  herself  forward  into  her  husband's  arms. 

**  I  knew  you  would  come  to  see  me  !  I  was  sure  you 
would  not  quite  desert  me !"  Oh  !  Lewis,"  she  said,  look- 
ing piteously  in  his  &ce,  as  she  held  him  round  the 
neck,  ^  forgive  and  pity  the  wandering  and  the  weakness 
of  your  poor  Rebecca." 

"  I  have  been  deceived,  Rebecca,**  he  said,  at  length, 
as  he  dried  his  eyes,  while  Mr.  Prior,  and  even  the  phy- 
sician, were  also  afluected  to  tears.  ^  I  have  been  abused. 
I  have  been  misrepresented.  I  never  wished  to  desert 
you.  I  will  watch  over  you  myself  from  hence,  and  be 
a  stay  to  you  in  all  your  wanderings ;  for  you  are  my 
wifb---my  valued,  my  adored  wife.  Now,  come  down 
with  me,  and  away  from  that  detestable  woman,  and  this 
day  shall  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  at  Lawford.** 

^  And  my  uncle,  too  !*'  she  said,  grasping  hold  of  his 
hands — ** my  dear  uncle :  surely  lam  not  quite  astray 
in  my  mind,  or  I  should  not  so  &el  the  joy  of  this  happy 
moment  And  has  this  woman  been  deceiving  yon  too  7 
Alas,  widow,  it  was  cruel  of  yon  to  vex  the  hearts  of 
those  who  loved  as  we  have  done.** 

^  Hence,  cockatrice!"  exclaimed  Doctor  Hey  wood, 
swelling  with  indignation,  as  he  looked  on  the  abashed 
and  confounded  widow.  ^  Woman,  you  are  not  fit  to 
live  in  a  world  where  there  is  already  so  much  misery, 
when  you  could  have  the  heart  to  drive  to  temporary 
madness  such  a  sweet  Ppirit  as  this  !** 

Why  need  we  tell  fiirtner  what  more  happened  at  Law- 
ford,  to  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  all  the  kind  hearts  who 
dwelt  for  and  near  in  the  parish  of  Hiilington  7  What- 
ever  distraction  of  the  mind  had  happened  to  Rebecca 
was  soon  dispelled  by  the  affectionate  conduct  and  con- 
stant  society  of  her  husband,  and  the  judicious  attention 
of  Doctor  Hey  wood ;  the  latter,  afler  Mrs.  Chapman  was 
disgracefully  dismissed,  insisting  upon  an  entire  change 
of  scene  to  Rebecca,  and  that  she  might  be  taken  fi'om 
beside  the  unpleasant  associations  connected  with  the 
history  of  her  ancestors.  The  health  of  her  mind  vras 
folly  completed  by  an  easy  excursion  to  the  capital,  and 
insured  by  an  ultimate  removal  entirely  from  the 


was 

old  mansion  of  the  fiunily. 
^o  my  bodknd  7  Woman,  you  axe  impowng  upon  me  i )    Months  and  yenrs,  since  those  events  took  place,  have 


now  passed  away,  and  Rebecca  is  still  the  beloved  wifo 
of  Mr.  Bannatyne,  without  experience,  or  dread,  of  any 
mental  aberration  ;  living  in  tranquiUity  and  happiness, 
mother  of  a  numerous  fomil^  of  promising  sons  and 
daughters,  who,  the  uncle  having  died  at  a  good  old  age, 
have  since  grafted  the  name  of  Bannatyne,  with  gw>d 
hopes  and  prospects,  upon  the  ancient  designation  of  the 
Priors  of  Lawford. 

JVo/e. — ^The  names  and  local  allusions  in  this  story,  as 
in  that  of  Lady  Barbara  of  Carlogbie,  are  entirely  ima- 
ginary, and  we  abstain  from  all  particulars,  for  reasons 
which  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader.  That  in  forming 
a  connection  so  interesting  as  marriage,  however,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  many  enquiries  of  tbe  deepest  im- 
portance to  individuals,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  that 
of  generations  of  posterity,  will  be  evident  from  a  little 
consideration  of  what  experience  has  ascertained,  and 
physiological  enquiries  have  set  forth.  This  is  indeed 
the  true  moral  of  many  painful  cases  of  the  sort  we  al- 
lude to,  that  have  come  within  our  personal  enquiries, 
and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  the 
Dominie's  tale. 

The  facts  illustrative  of  the  well-established  doctrine 
of  the  transmission  from  generation  to  gcneraticm  of  pe- 
culiar qualities,  both  physical  and  mental,  are  not  only 
most  curious  and  interesting,  phUosophicaUy^  but  deserves 
a  much  greater  degree  of  attention  praetically^  than  they 
usually  meet  with  from  a  thoughtless  world,  unwilling  to 
learn  what  is  most  important  for  it  to  know,  and  con- 
stantly swayed,  upon  such  a  subject,  by  some  predomi- 
nating motive  of  passion,  which,  tor  the  time  being,  is 
all  in  all» 

That,  in  the  transmission  of  life,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, every  thing  is  uniformly  after  its  kindy  is  a  rule  of 
nature  observed  from  the  beginning ;  and  to  its  extreme 
importance  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  in  the  forma- 
tion of  unions,  and  the  entailing  of  existence,  we  would 
do  well  to  take  heed.  Hence  the  decided  cbaraoteristics 
observable  in  families,  not  only  in  bodily  form  or  strength, 
but  for  virtue  or  for  vice,  for  feebleness  or  for  capacity, 
especially  where  their  position  obliges  them  mueh  to 
marry  among  each  other.  **  In  this  way,'*  says  Dr. 
Gre^ry  (not  to  speak  at  present  of  the  obvious  mental 

?iualities  by  which  many  of  the  prominent  families  of 
Europe  are  distinguished,)  ^  parents  frequently  live  over 
again  in  their  offspring ;  certainly  children  arc  born  simi- 
ku*  to  their  progenitors,  not  only  in  expression  of  counte- 
nance and  form  of  body,  but  also  in  the  character  of  their 
minds,  in  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  The'  imperial 
Claudian  fiunily,  for  a  long  time  flourished  at  Rome, 
brave,  fierce,  proud :  it  produced  the  cruel  Tiberius,  who 
was  a  most  gloomy  tyrant ;  it  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers a  Caligula,  a  Claudius,  an  Agrippina,  and  at  last, 
afler  a  duration  of  six  hundred  years,  terminated  in  Nero 
himself.'* — Gregory  Contpect,  Medicina  Theoretic^^  p.  4. 
Edin.  1815. 

Not  only  are  the  mental  qualities  very  generally  trans- 
mitted (though  rarely  to  all  their  extent  of  powett)  but 
also  the  peculiar  conformations  of  the  person. 

**  It  appears  to  be  a  (general  fact,**  says  Dr.  Priehard, 
**  that  all  connate  varieties  of  structure,  or  peculiarities 
which  are  congenital,  or  which  form  a  part  of  the  natu- 
ral constitution  impressed  on  an  individual  fVom  his 
birth,  or  rather  from  the  commencement  of  his  organists 
tion,  whether  they  happen  to  descend  to  him  from  a  long 
inheritance,  or  to  spring  up  for  the  first  time  in  his  own 
person, — for  this  is  perhaps  altogether  indifferent, — are 
apt  to  reappear  in  his  offspring.  It  may  be  said,  in 
other  words,  that  the  organisation  of  the  o&pring  is  al- 
ways modelled  according  to  the  type  of  the  original 
structure  of  the  parent. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  changes  produced  by  external 
causes  in  the  appearance  or  constitution  of  the  individual 
are  temporary,  and,  in  general,  acquired  characters  are 
transient ;  they  terminate  with  the  individual,  and  have 
no  influence  on  the  progeny.** 

This  transmission,  through  fiimilies,  of  original  con- 
formation, applies  not  only  to  external  form  and  pecu- 
liarities of  shape,  &Cn  but  to  the  type  of  character  and 
disposition,  or  even  to  some  malformations  of  the  mind 
or  constitution,  usually  denominated  disease.  Of  the  for- 
mer sort  many  curious  instances  are  on  record,  as  the 
case  mentioned  b^  Maupertius  and  adverted  to  by  Prieh- 
ard, of  two  fiunihes  in  Germany  which  had  been  distin- 
guished, for  several  generations,  by  six  fingers  on  each 
hand,  and  as  many  toes  on  each  foot  The  instance  of 
the  fkmily  of  Jacob  Riche,  the  surgeon  of  Berhn,  belong, 
ing  to  one  of  these,  b  curious,  who  had  the  twelve  toes 
and  fingers.  He  Inherited  this  fVom  his  mother  and 
grandmother :  the  latter  was  married  to  a  man  of  tha 
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ordinary  make,  to  whom  she  boro  eight  children,  four  of 
whom  had  only  the  ordinary  narabcr  of  these,  like  the 
father,  and  the  other  four  had  the  long  and  short  sixes 
like  the  mother. 

There  are  even  instances  of  similar  peculiarities  run 
ning  through  families  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  Philo- 
Bophical  Transactions  record  an  instance  where  the  writer 
had  known  of  the  transmission  of  supernumerary  fingers 
and  toes  for  four  generations;  and  in  the  Ekitnburfirh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  is  an  account  ot  a 
fiunily  at  Iver  who  for  nine  generations  had  transmitted 
a  peculiarity  of  this  sort,  in  general  only  through  the 
women.  The  imperial  house  of  Austria  nas  had  trans- 
mitted through  it,  for  many  centuries,  as  we  learn  from 
Archdeacon  Coze,  a  singular  thickness  of  the  upper  lip, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into 
the  Hapsburg  family  by  an  intermarriage  with  the  an- 
cient house  of  Jagellon. 

But  it  is  a  singular  and  wise  provision  of  Nature,  that 
though  she  transmits,  until  accident  terminates  them, 
these  ker  ovm  original  formations^  she  never  transmits 
the  external  mutilations  or  alterations  performed  by  mariy 
as  in  the  case  of  cutting  off  of  limbs  or  sphtting  of  cars, 
or  docking  of  the  tails  of  animals.  Were  she  to  do  this, 
human  caprice,  fiincy,  or  fashion,  would  soon  throw  all 
nature  into  monstrous  confurion. 

But  the  liability  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mind,  and 
eyen  of  some  of  the  more  rooted  diseases  interwoven  into 
the  constitution,  to  be  transmitted  and  entailed  upon 
one's  poeterity,  deserve  a  degree  of  attention  which  the 
subject  seldom  receives  even  from  the  more  thinking 
part  of  mankind. 

*'  It  is  well  known  to  medical  practitioners,"  adds  Dr. 
Prichard,  **  that  (the  doctrine  of  transmission)  equally 
applies  to  those  minute  varieties  of  organisation  which 
give  rise  to  peculiarities  of  habit  or  temperament,  and 
predispose  to  a  variety  of  morbid  affections,  as  deafness, 
scrofulous  complaints,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  disor- 
ders in  the  nervous  system.  Even  those  singular  pecu- 
liarities termed  idiosyncrasies  are  oflen  hereditary,  as  in 
the  instance  of  a  remarkable  susceptibility  of  the  action 
of  particular  medicines,  such  as  mercury." — Prichard's 
Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  ii. 
p.  539.,  6lc, 

insanity,  as  a  disease,  like  other  diseases  which,  being 
inwrought  into  the  physical  constitution,  is  transmissible, 
would  seem,  fh)m  its  connection  with  the  brain,  to  par- 
take of  the  hereditary  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind. 
Upon  the  general  subject,  however,  wc  have  been  favour- 
ed, since  uie  foregoing  story  was  written,  with  a  com- 
munication from  OUT  respected  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Hal- 
liday,  of  Hampton  Court,  M.  D.,  formerly  physician  to 
his  majesty,  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  tlicn  living  at  Bushy, 
and  himself  author  of  some  tracts  on  insanity, — which 
we  consider  peculiarly  valuable.  Sir  Andrew,  speaking 
of  the  admitted  effects  of  families  constantly  intermarry- 
ing among  each  other,  says,  **  That  it  deteriorates  tlie 
race,  is  a  fact  known  to  all  men  ;  and  that  diseases  acci- 
dentally engendered  very  soon  become  hereditary,  is 
equally  well  established ;  and  insanity,  as  a  bodily  dis- 
ease, IS  one  of  those  that  are  easily  continued  from  one 
feneration  to  another.  Yet  the  fact  seems  not  so  well 
nown,  or  is  not  attended  to  as  it  ought,  that  it  is  the 
pfij^sical  qualities  of  the  male,  parent^  whether  good  or 
l>ad,  that  are  chiefly  formed  in  the  offspring,  and  the 
mental  endowments  of  the  mother:  that  is,  a  strong 
healthy  father  will  have  a  strong  hcaltliy  son,  even 
though  the  mother  may  be  so  diseased  or  delicate,  as  not 
to  survive  the  birth :  but  a  puny  father  will  never  have 
a  healthy  progeny,  even  though  married  to  tlie  finest 
woman  in  the  nation.** 

♦•  Insanity,**  he  goes  on,  philosophically,  "  arises  from 
physical  causes,  that  is,  weakness  or  irregularity  in  the 
construction  of  the  instruments  of  the  mind.  The  healthy 
strong  energetic  father  gives  the  instruments  which, 
when  cultivated  in  earliest  infancy,  by  the  sound  mind 
of  a  superior  mother,  forms  the  man  of  talent ;  and  no- 
thing else  will  do  it** 

The  extensive  observation  of  Sir  Andrew,  both  at  home 
and  on  tlie  continent,  as  well  as  his  sound  natural  saga- 
city, entitles  his  opinion,  on  such  subjects,  to  the  highest 
consideration ;  and  had  these  important  conclusions  been 
as  widely  made  known  as  it  is  our  wish  to  make  them, 
many  painful  cases  of  family  distress,  from  tlie  apprehen- 
sion of  insanity,  which  have  come  under  our  or»  n  ob- 
servation, where  sensitive  and  high-minded  females  were 
the  sufferers,  might  have  been  greatly  mitigated,  or  ra- 
ther,  as  we  believe,  entirely  saved. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  particular  families  mar- 
rying for  many  generations  continually  among  each 
other,  coDsidered  to  be  so  deteriorating  to  any  race. 


which  forms  such  an  objection  to  hereditary  honours, 
and  which  furnishes  such  men  as  Uie  late  President  Jef- 
fcrson  with  his  republican  sneer  against  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  we  haye  met  with  many  facts  that  we  consider 
curious  and  interesting,  but  none  so  little  known  or  so 
applicable  as  two  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  same 
authority.  When  the  first  De  Bruise,  grandfather  of  the 
Scottish  hero,  obtained  from  David  I.  the  lordship  of  An- 
nandoJe,  north  of  the  Tweed,  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  whom 
he  found  on  his  new  property,  were  too  proud  and  inde- 
pendent to  do  any  menial  labour  for  a  Saxon,  as  Bruise  ori- 
ginally was ;  consequently,  when  he  planned  his  castle 
of  Lochmaben,  he  was  obliged  to  import  from  England 
all  his  domestic  establishment  to  do  the  work  of  building. 
These  he  located  near  him,  and  as  they  increased  he 
formed  them  into  four  divisions,  founding  for  Uiem  towns, 
which  are  known  to  this  day  by  the  names  of  the  Four 
Towns  of  Lochmaben.  The  people  who  formed  this 
English  colony  were,  by  the  natives  around,  so  despised, 
that  they  were  shunned  as  if  they  had  been  lepers,  and 
obliged  constantly  to  marry  amon^  themFclvcs :  they 
have  long  formed  a  distinct  race,  and  are  called  by  their 
common  appellation,  although  all  the  reasons  that  origin- 
ally made  them  so  have  for  centuries  ceased  to  exist 
These  people  arc  so  evidently  inferior  to  all  around  them, 
that  no  one  has  ever  risen  up  among  them  who  has 
shown  any  qualities  to  remove  the  stigma  by  which  they 
are  known.  They  are  even  lower  in  stature  than  the 
usual  standard  ot  Scotsmen ;  and  Sir  Andrew  thinks 
they  have  less  than  common  physical  strength,  besides 
being  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  "a  quarrelsome 
and  iUifrious  race  ;^* — characteristics  certainly  bespeak- 
ingno  enlarged  capacity. 

The  other  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  island 
of  Lismore,  in  Argyleshire,  where  a  colony  of  English 
was  originally  planted  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  under 
similar  circumstances.  These  foreigners  being  despised 
and  avoided  for  the  menial  services  they  performed  for 
the  priesthood,  and  forced  to  continue  mtCrmarrying 
among  themselves,  became  so  deteriorated  in  every  manly 
quality,  as  to  obtain  the  local  soubriquet  of  the  Lismore 
sheep;  artd,  to  cry  **6ffff,**  like  that  animal,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  native  of  this  island,  is  so  mortal  an  offence, 
that,  during  the  American  war,  when  some  of  them  had 
enlisted  in  the  army,  bloody  quarrels  were  oflen  the  con- 
sequence  of  this  trick  upon  the  Lismore  men.  Some 
other  instances  of  similar  effects  from  colonisation  in  the 
isles  are  given,  as  we  believe,  by  Colonel  David  Stewart, 
in  his  "Sketches  of  the  Highland  Regiments. 
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EXCERPTS. 

About  one  hundred  and  fifW  millions  of  people  are 
calculated  to  exist  in  Europe ;  double  the  number  in  Af- 
rica;  more  than  treble  the  amount  in  Asia.  Supposing 
that  America  and  the  Australian  territories  only  contain 
one  half  of  what  Europe  possesses,  we  may  boldly  as- 
sert that  more  than  100,000  individuals  die  every  day  on 
this  globe.  A  man  whose  life  has  not  exceeded  thirty 
years,  must  have  escaped  about  1400  times  this  frightful 
destruction. 

No  man  would  wish  to  be  alone  in  this  world,  not  even 
the  miser,  although  he  could  possess  all — not  even  the 
envious  man,  although  surrounded  by  ruins. 

The  modest  man  has  every  tiling  to  gain,  the  proud 
man  has  every  thing  to  lose ;  for  modesty  always  comes 
in  contact  with  generosity — pride  with  envy. 

Morality  raises  a  more  lofly  and  more  imposing  tribu- 
nal than  the  laws  of  man;  religion  not  only  ordains  that 
we  should  do  no  evil,  but  that  we  should  do  good ;  not 
only  that  we  shall  appear  virtuous,  but  that  we  should  be 
so  in  reality — depending  not  upon  public  esteem,  which 
may  be  acquired,  but  upon  our  own  esteem,  which  never 
deceives  us. 

The  number  of  individuals  who  have  received  the  title 
of  Pope  has  been  354  ;  a  long  "  succession.** 

The  follies  of  philosophy  have  been  the  squaring  tlie 
circle,  the  perpetual  motion,  the  inextinguishable  Tamp, 
attraction  and  repulsion,  the  philosophcr*s  stone,  the  uni- 
versal solvent,  tlie  elixir  of  life,  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
and  the  raising  of  spirits.  These  several  subjects  have 
absorbed  in  the  last  fifty  generations,  the  lives  of  at  least 
10,000  men  in  each,  and  the  Veneration  or  fear  of  the 
vulgar  in  all  ranks. 

In  1829,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had 
circulated,  in  twcnty-fivc  years,  eleven  millions  of  copies 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  in  one  hundred  and  fifly  lan- 
guages; a  calculation  has  been  made  that  the  cost  of 
editmg  and  printing  was  a  million  sterling  ;  paper  ano- 
ther million,  and  in  binding  JC835,000,  in  round  numbers 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars.    Where  is  the  resoH  ? 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  work  is  of  a  literary  chancier  nperior 
to  the  general  productions  of  the  press,  and  of  tht  kind 
which  it  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  **  Library**  to  uki 
known  in  places  where  such  works  might  otberaiN 
never  penetrate. 

Whether  the  seat  of  the  mind  is  in  the  brain,  the spiae, 
or  the  stomach,  has  long  been  a  debated  pouit;  itwiOhc 
found  that  Mr.  Madden  ^aces  it  in  the  digeiliieorgiBi, 
and  the  instances  he  has  selected  are  well  choMa  ibr  In 
theory.  Instead  of  pitying  the  mental  snffcringi  of  m 
of  genius,  our  author  calls  upon  us  to  extend  lympalkj 
to  their  physical  ills.  The  bodily  afflictiont  of  Bn; 
Cowpcr,  Byron  and  Scott,  are  forcibly  drawn,  udCoirps^ 
afflictions  traced  to  religious  monomania.  Tbctuie/ 
the  remarks  is  candid,  and  the  whole  cisay  exlilh^R- 
search,  and  is  written  in  a  philosophical  spirit 

An  able  London  critic,  speaking  of  thelniiniBa^ 
Genius,  says, — •*  This  is  a  very  valuable  andiilm^ 
work,  full  of  new  views  and  curious  deductioDsT  K^; 
— •♦  These  volumes  ought  to  be  read  by  creiy  lilmiT 
person,  and  we  dismiss  them  with  cordial  appfobtbA* 

The  chapter  on  the  advantages  of  literary  p«s* 
contains  some  observations  of  striking  import— the  ew 
against  ennui  furnished  by  good  books  are  tnily  'inn!i. 
able;  books  are  a  resource  in  every  privation  to  tho«fffe 
have  learned  their  value,  and  have  a  cultivated  taste  fa 
their  enjoyment  Seneca  migbt  weD  exehiim  that  "kisB 
without  books  is  the  sepulture  of  the  living  sod." 

The  Author  has  dropped  the  title  of  M.  D. ;  be  is  hcf^ 
ever  a  physician,  and  the  following  pages  gire  eriiiac 
that  he  has  been  a  student  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Bu 
previous  work,  Travels  in  Turkey,  cibibita  hm'aik 
character  of  a  medical  man; — popubr  as  that  book  f», 
we  imagine  the  present  will  be  more  generally  soqftt 
afler. 

CHAPTEIt  L 

THK  EyPBCTS  OT  UTKRAUT  HASnt 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  literary  n**^"''^'"^ 
able  race,  subject  to  many  infirmities,  both  of  nuMi» 
body ;  that  worldly  prosperity  und  domestic  bappae* 
are  not  very  oflen  tlie  result  of  tlieir  pursuits. 

Eccentricity  is  the  "  badge  of  all  their  tribe  f  «»* 
many  errors  accompany  their  career,  that  to  •"■ 
frailty  would  almost  seem  to  be  inseparable  compaflK* 
Perhaps  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  such  should  be  theo* 
to  check  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  and  to  •^"J' 
humbler  capacities  contented  with  their  tot,  to  wb** 
tore  has  denied  the  noblest  of  her  gifts. 

It  is  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  literary  baW»JJ 
enamour  tlie  studious  of  tlie  seclusion  of  '^^ '^*?'  ^ 
to  render  tliem  more  conversant  with  the  philo»i*J  . 
erudition  of  .bygone  times,  than  with  the  scntiocnl*  »f 
feelings  of  their  fellow-men.  Their  J'"*'*'**^  JJ 
world  is,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  froin  ^^f'r'^j. 
from  an  acquaintance  with  its  active  ^"^^»  ^-j^ 
sequence  is,  that  when  they  venture  into  its  ba«y »» 
they  bring  with  them  a  spirit  of  uncompromiaoT^ 
pendence,  which  arrays  itself  at  once  again^f^^y^l^ 
dice  they  have  to  encounters  such  a  "P'"\,^L*fii 
calculated  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  any  casual  opp«^ 
or  in  the  circle  where  it  is  exhibited  "to  buy ^"^ 
opinions"  of  any  "  sorts  of  people."  If  the  ^^^-^ 
ample  of  the  poiet  of  the  drawmg  room  seduce  tneo 
the  haunts  of  fashionable  life,  3iey  find  ^^^^.^ 
less  in  their  element ;  the  effort  to  support  th«  Cig»  J 
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senilis  in  a  common-place  conversation,  costs  them,  per- 
haps, more  fatigae  than  the  composition  of  half  a  volume 
would  occasion  in  their  study.  Or  if  any  congenial  topic 
engage  attention,  they  may  have  tlie  good  sense  to  sub- 
due their  ardour,  and  endeavour  to  assume  an  awkward 
air  of  fashionable  nonchalance ;  they  may  attempt  to  be 
agreeable,  thcv  may  seem  to  be  at  case,  but  they  are  on 
the  stilts  of  literary  abstraction  all  the  time,  and  they 
cannot  bow  them  down  to  kiss  the  crimson  robe  of  good 
society  witli  graceful  homage.  But  these  are  the  minor 
inconveniences  that  arise  from  long  indulgence  in  literary 
habits ;  the  graver  ones  are  tliose  that  arise  from  im- 
paired health  and  depressed  spirits,  the  incvital)le  conse- 
quences of  excessive  mental  application.  Waywardness 
of  temper,  tesliness  of  humour  and  capriciousncss  of 
conduct,  result  from  this  depression ;  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  errors  of  genius  arc  estimated  too  oflen 
by  their  immediate  consequences,  witliout  any  reference 
to  predisposing  causes.  The  fact  is^  the  carriage  of 
g«nius  b  unlikely  to  conciliate  strangers,  while  its  foibles 
are  calculated  to  weary  even  friends,  and  its  very  glory 
to  make  bitter  rivals  of  its  contemporaries  and  comrades. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  its  ashes  are  hardly  cold, 
before  its  frailties  are  raked  up  from  the  tomb,  and  baited 
at  the  ring  of  biography,  till  the  public  taste  is  satiated 
with  the  sport.  It  is  only  when  its  competitors  are 
g-athered  to  their  fathers,  and  tlie  ephemeral  details  of 
trivial  feuds,  oC  petty  foibles,  and  private  scandal,  arc 
buried  with  their  authors,  that  the  conduct  of  genius 
begins  to  be  understood,  and  its  character  jLo  be  fairly 
represented. 

The  luminary  itself  at  last  engages  that  attention 
'which  had  previously  been  occupied  with  the  speck  upon 
its  disc  It  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
*'  the  malignant  principles  of  Milton"  gave  the  world 
sufficient  time  to  ascertain  there  was  such  a  poem  in  ex- 
istence as  Paradise  Lost.  Onlj^  three  thousand  copies  of 
It  were  sold  in  eleven  years,  while  eight  thousand  copies  of 
a  modern  novel  have  been  disposed  of  in  as  many  days  ; 
but  we  need  not  go  back  to  the  age  of  Milton  for  evidence 
of  tiie  tardy  justice  that  is  done  to  genius.  Ten  years 
ago  the  indiscretions  of  Shelley  had  rendered  his  name 
an  unmentionable  one  to  ears  polite ;  but  there  is  a  reac- 
tion in  public  opinion,  and  whatever  were  his  fbllicu,  his 
virtues  are  beginning  to  be  known,  and  his  poetry  to  bo 
justly  appreciated.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  those 
who  are  disqualified  by  the  limits  of  their  capacities  for 
the  higher  walks  of  learning,  are  those  who  take  upon 
them  the  arduous  duties  of  the  literary  Rhadamanthus, 
and  at  whose  hands  the  "  masters  of  the  world**  gene- 
rally receive  the  roughest  treatment  The  competency 
of  such  a  tribunal,  however,  must  not  be  questioned,  even 
w^hen  a  Byron  is  at  its  bar  :  genius  has  not  the  privilege 
of  being  judged  by  its  peers,  for  the  difficulty  would  be 
too  great  of  impaneling  a  jury  of  its  fellows. 

But  how  few  of  those  who  fasten  on  the  Infirmities  of 
great  talent,  for  the  purpose  of  gnawing  away  its  fame, 
like  those  northern  insects  that  prey 

"  On  the  brains  of  the  elk  till  his  very  last  sigh" — 

bow  very  few  who  track  the  errors  of  genius  to  the  tomb, 
take  into  consideration,  or  are  capable  of  estimating  the 
influence  on  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  stu- 
dious habits  inordinately  pursued,  of  mental  exertion 
long  continued,  of  bodily  exercise  perhaps  wholly 
neglected  !  How  little  do  they  know  of  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility of  genius,  who  mistake  its  gloom  for  dreary  misau- 
tlirophy  ;  or  the  distempered  visions  of  **  a  heat  oppressed 
brain,*  for  impersonated  opinions ;  or  the  shadows  of  a 
sickly  dream,  for  the  real  sentiments  of  the  heart!  How 
few  of  tlie  fatal  friends  who  violate  the  sanctity  of  private 
life  to  minister  to  the  prevailing  appetite  for  literary  gos- 
sip, ever  think  of  referring  the  imperfections  they  drag 
into  public  notice,  (yet  fail  not  to  deplore,)  to  a  tempera- 
ment deranged  by  ill- regulated,  or  excessive,  mental  ap- 
plication, or  of  attributing  "  the  variable  weather  of  the 
mind,  which  clouds  without  obscuring  the  reason**  of  the 
individual,  to  the  influence  of  those  habits  which  are  so 
unfavourable  to  health !  Suicide  might,  indeed,  have  well 
had  its  horrors  for  that  bard,  who  was  even  a  more  sen- 
sitive man  than  "  the  melancholy  Cowley,"  when  he  was 
informed  that  one  of  bis  best-natured  friends  was  only 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  write  his  life.  But  how 
devoutly  might  he  have  wished  that  **  nature*s  copy  in 
him  had  been  cternc,**  had  ho  known  how  many  claims 
were  shortly  to  be  preferred  to  the  property  of  his  me- 
mory, and  how  many  of  those  who  had  crawled  into  his 
confidence  were  to  immortalise  his  errors,  and  to  make 
his  imperfections  so  many  pegs  for  disquisitions  on  per- 
verted talents. 

Of  all  persons  who  sacrifice  their  peace  for  the  attain- 


ment  of  notoriety,  literary  men  are  most  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  biography ;  but  of  all  are  thev  least  fitted 
for  that  sort  of  microscopic  biography  whicli  consbts  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  minute  details  of  life^  The  Pytho- 
ness, we  are  told,  was  but  a  pitiable  object  when  removed 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  tripod,  and  the  man  of  genius 
is,  perhaps,  no  less  divested  of  the  attributes  of  his  great- 
ness when  he  is  taken  from  his  study,  or  followed  in 
crowded  circles.  We  naturally  desire  to  know  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  character  or  the  general  conduct 
of  those  whose  productions  have  entertained  or  instruct- 
ed us,  and  we  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity  when  we  en- 
quire into  tlicir  history,  and  seek  to  illustrate  their 
writinfi^s  by  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives  and  actions. 
But  when  biography  is  made  the  vehicle,  not  only  of 
private  scandal,  but  of  tliat  minor  malignity  of  trutli, 
which  holds,  as  it  were,  a  magnifying  mirror  to  every 
naked  imperfection  of  humanity,  which  possibly  had 
never  been  discovered  had  no  friendship  been  violated, 
no  confidence  been  abused,  and  no  errors  exaggerated  by 
the  medium  through  which  they  have  been  viewed,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  legitimate  enquiry  into  private  character, 
or  public  conduct,  and  no  infamy  is  comparable  to  that 
of  magnifying  the  faults,  or  libelling  the  fame  of  the 
illustrious  dead. 

"  Consider,*'  says  a  learned  German,  "  under  how 
many  categories,  down  to  the  most  impertinent,  the 
world  enquires  concerning  great  men,  and  never  wearies 
striving  to  represent  to  itself  their  whole  structure,  as- 
pect, procedure  outward  and  inward.  Blame  not  the 
world  for  such  curiosity  about  its  great  ones ;  this  comes 
of  tlie  world's  old-established  necessity  to  worship. 
Blame  it  not,  pity  it  rather  with  a  certain  loving  respect. 
Nevertheless,  the  last  stage  of  human  perversion,  it  has 
been  said,  is,  when  sympathy  corrupts  itself  into  envy, 
and  the  indestructible  interest  we  take  in  mcn*s  doings 
has  become  a  joy  over  their  faults  and  misfortunes  ;  tliis 
is  the  last  ana  lowest  stage — lower  than  tliis  we  cannot 

In  a  word,  that  species  of  biography  which  is  written 
for  contem|K)raries,  and  not  for  posterity,  is  worse  than 
worthless.  It  would  be  well  for  the  memory  of  many 
recent  authors,  if  their  injudicious  friends  had  made  a 
simple  obituary  serve  the  piirpose  of  a  history. 

it  is  rarely  the  lot  of  the  wayward  child  of  genius  to 
have  a  Currie  for  his  historian,  and  hence  is  it  that  frail- 
ties, which  might  have  awakened  sympathy,  are  now 
only  mooted,  to  be  remembered  with  abhorrence.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  eminent  medical  men  are  not 
oflen  to  be  met  with  qualified,  Uke  Dr.  Currie,  by  Uterary 
attainments,  as  well  as  professional  ability,  for  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind.  No  class  of  men  have  the  means  of 
obtaining  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  so 
familiar  an  acquaintance  with  the  unmasked  mifld. 
The  secret  tlioughts  of  the  invalid  are  as  obvious  as  the 
symptoms  of  his  disease  :  there  is  no  deception  in  the 
sick  chamber ;  tlio  veil  of  the  temple  is  removed,  and 
humanity  lies  before  the  attendant,  in  all  its  truth,  in  all 
its  helplessness,  and  for  the  honourable  physician  it  lies 
— if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — m  all  its  holi- 
ness. No  such  medical  attendant,  we  venture  to  assert, 
ever  went  through  a  long  life  of  practice,  and  had  reason 
to  think  worse  of  his  fellow-men  for  the  knowledge  of 
humanity  he  obtained  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick.  Far 
from  it,  the  misintelligencc,  the  misapprehension,  that  in 
society  are  the  groundless  source  of  the  animosities 
whicli  put  even  the  feelings  of  the  philanthropist  to  the 
test,  are  hero  unknown  ;  the  only  wonder  of  the  physician 
is,  that  amidst  so  much  sufiering  as  he  is  daily  called  to 
witness,  human  nature  should  he  presented  to  his  view 
in  so  good,  and  not  unfrequently  in  so  noble,  an  aspect 

It  is  not  amongst  the  Harveys,  the  Hunters,  or  the 
Heberdens  of  our  country,  or  indeed  amongst  the  en- 
lightened  physicians  of  any  other,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  disciples  of  a  gloomy  misanthropy. 

In  spite  of  all  the  Rochefoucaults,  who  have  libelled 
humanity, — in  spite  of  all  the  cynics,  who  have  snarled 
at  its  character,  the  tendency  of  the  knowledge  of  our 
fellow-men,  is  to  make  us  love  mankind.  It  is  to  the 
practical,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  the  physician  attains  by  the  exercise  of  his  art, 
that  the  active  benevolence  and  general  liberality,  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  the  medical  profession,  is  mainly 
to  be  aittributed.  "Do  I,**  says  Zimmerman,  "in  my  medi- 
cal cbaracter  feel  any  malignity  or  hatred  to  my  species, 
when  I  study  the  nature,  and  explore  the  secret  causes 
of  those  weaknesses  and  disorders  which  are  incidental 
to  the  human  fame ;  when  I  examine  the  subject,  and 
point  out,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  mankind  as  well  as 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  all  the  frail  and  imperfect  parts 
in  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  7*' 


The  more  extensive  our  knowledge  of  human  nature 
is,  and  the  better  acquainted  we  make  ourselves  with  that 
strong  influence  which  mind  and  body  mutually  exert, 
the  greater  will  be  the  indulgence  towards  the  errors  of 
our  species,  and  the  more  will  our  affections  be  enlarged. 
How  slight  are  those  alterations  in  health — almost  im- 
perceptible  to  the  ordinary  observer — which  have  pro- 
duced or  aggravated  the  gravest  mental  infirmities  !  And 
how  incapable  is  he  of  forming  a  just  idea  of  them,  who 
is  unable,  not  only  to  detect,  but  to  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  those  apparently  trivial  physical  derangements 
with  which  they  are  so  intimately  connected  I 

It  would  be  a  folly  toimagme  that  an  ordinary  disease 
exerts  such  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind,  that  the 
moral  perceptions  are  overpowered  or  perverted,  and  that 
the  individual  ceases  to  be  responsible  for  bis  errors. 
When  the  intemperate  roan  "puts  an  enemy  into  his 
mouth  to  steal  away  his  senses,*'  and  under  its  madden- 
ing influence  commits  a  violent  assault  upon  his  neigh- 
bour, no  one  doubts  but  tliat  a  state  of  temporary  insanity 
was  productive  of  the  ofienee ;  neverthelesss,  the  offender 
knew  that  such  insanity  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  intemperance,  and  he  is  punished  for  it  accordingly. 

The  literary  man  who  indul^^es  in  habits  prejudicial  to 
his  health,  cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  effects  that 
must  arise  from  excessive  application ;  and  who  can  say 
he  is  guiltless  of  the  infirmities  he  drags  upon  him  ? 

There  is  a  case  in  our  criminal  records  of  a  thief  going 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  rob  a  hen-roost,  and 
being  attacked  by  a  dog,  be  fired  at  the  animal,  and 
chanced  to  kill  a  servant  of  its  owner,  who  had  concealed 
himself  behind  the  kennel.  There  was  no  malice ;  the 
mischief  was  unpremeditated,  but  the  last  degree  of  vio- 
lence was  incidental  to  the  first,  and  the  law  did  not  hold 
him  guiltless  of  the  murder. 

The  studious  man  sets  out  with  stealing  an  hour  or 
two  from  his  ordinary  repose ;  sometimes  perhaps  more ; 
and  finishes  by  devoting  whole  nights  to  his  pursuits. 
But  this  nightwork  leads  to  exhaustion,  and  the  univer- 
sal sense  of  sinking  in  every  organ  that  accompanies  it, 
suggests  the  use  of  stimulants,  mosi  probably  of  wine ; 
alcohol,  however,  in  some  shape  or  other.  And  what 
is  the  result  ?  Why,  the  existence  that  is  passed  in  a 
constant  circle  of  excitement  and  exhaustion,  is  shortened 
or  rendered  miserable  by  such  alternations;  and  the 
victim  becomes  accessary  to  his  own  sufferings. 

These  are,  indeed,  extreme  cases,  yet  are  they  cases 
in  point ;  in  all,  are  the  offenders  held  responsible  for 
their  crimes  or  errors,  but  nevertheless  they  are  entitled 
to  our  pity. 

In  a  word,  if  the  literary  man  consume  his  strength 
and  spirits  in  bis  study,  forego  all  necessary  exercise, 
keep  bis  mind  continually  on  the  stretch,  and  even,  at 
his  meals,  deprive  the  digestive  organs  of  that  nervous 
energy  which  is  then  essential  to  their  healthy  action ; 
if  the  proteiform  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  at  last  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  innumerable  anomalous  sufl 
ferings  which,  under  the  name  of  nervous  and  stoina- 
chic  ailments,  derange  the  viscera,  and  rack  the  joints 
of  the  invalid ;  if  by  constant  applicatidn,  the  blood  is 
continually  determined  to  the  brain,  and  the  cahbre  of 
the  vessels  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  causing  pressure 
or  effusion  in  that  vital  organ ;  in  any  case,  if  the 
mischief  there  is  allowed  to  proceed  slowlv  and  steadily, 
perhaps  for  years,  (as  in  the  case  of  Swift,)  giving  rise 
to  a  long  train  of  nervous  miseries — to  hypochondria 
in  its  gloomiest  form,  or  mania  in  its  wildest  mood,  or 
paralysis  in  the  expressionless  aspect  of  fiituity,  (that 
frequent  termination  of  the  literary  career ;) — who  can 
deny  that  the  sufferer  has,  in  a  great  measure,  drawn 
the  evil  on  himself,  but  who  will  not  admit  that  his  in- 
firmities  of  mind  and  body  are  entitled  to  indulgence  and 
compassion  ? 

The  errors  of  genius  demand  no  less.  "  A  vigorous 
mind,*'  says  Burke,  "  is  as  necessarily  accompanied  by 
violent  passions,  as  a  great  fire  with  great  heat**  l\nd 
to  such  a  mind,  whatever  be  its  frailties,  the  just  and  the 
charitable  will  be  inclined  to  deem  it,  like  poor  Bums, 


u 


Misled  by  fancv*s  meteor  ray, 
By  passion  driven. 

But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  fi-om  heaven." 


CHAPTER  II. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   UTERARY  PURSUITS. 

A  distinction  has  been  made  between  literary  men  and 
men  of  letters  r  the  former  title  has  been  given  to  authors, 
the  latter  to  the  general  scholar  and  lover  of  scicnee. 

la  these  volumns  the  term  literary  is  applied  to  aU 
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•^  to  drop  through  a  small  oapiUary  tube,  the  moment 
you  electriiy  the  tube,  the  fluid  runs  in  a  full  stream. 
Electricity,**  he  adds,  **  must  be  considered  as  the  great 
vivifying  principle  of  nsture,  by  which  she  carries-on 
most  of  ner  operations.  It  istlie  most  subtle  and  active 
of  all  flnids---it  is  a  kind  of  soul  which  pervades  and 
quickens  every  part  of  nature.  When  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  electricity  is  diflfuscd  through  the  air,  and  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  every  thing  is  calm  and  quiet,  but 
if  by  accident  one  part  of  matter  has  acquired  a  greater 
quantity  than  another,  the  most  dreadful  consequences 
ensue  before  the  equilibrium  can  be  restored  :  nature  is 
convulsed,  and  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  and 
whirlwinds  ensue.^* 

But  it  is  not  the  elements  only  that  are  thrown  into 
disorder,  by  these  electrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere ; 
every  thing  that  is  organic  suifcrs  by  them  ;  the  vigour  of 
plants  is  diminished,  the  animal  functions  are  disturbed, 
and  the  nervous  system,  of  delicate  individuals,  strangely 
and  unaccountably  depressed. 

Who  has  experienced  the  influence  of  the  sirocco  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  poisonous  karasin  of  the  East, 
or  even  the  summer  southeast  wind  of  our  own  clime, 
without  feelings  of  indescribable  lassitude,  which  are  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  any  alteration  in  the  temperature, 
but  solely  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  electricity 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere  7  In  the  prevalence  of 
these  winds,  &e  air  is  nearly  deprived  of  it  altogether, 
and  the  nervous  system  is  simultaneously  deprived  of  its 
elasticity.  In  damp  weather  likewise,  when  it  becomes 
absorbed  by  the  surrounding  humidity,  every  invalid  is 
well  aware  how  unaccountably  dejected  bis  spirits  be- 
come, and  how  feebly  the  various  functions  of  the  body 
are  performed,  especially  tliose  of  the  digestive  organs. 
This  state  of  morbid  irritability  of  the  whole  frame  con- 
tinues till  the  north  or  west  wind,  as  Brydone  has  well 
expressed  it,  **  awakens  the  activity  of  the  animating 
power  of  electricity,  which  soon  restores  our  energies 
and  enlivens  all  nature,  which  seemed  to  droop  and  lan> 
gnish  in  its  absence.** 

In  very  frosty  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  electricity,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding elevation  of  spirits,  which  sometimes  amounts 
to  an  almost  painful  state  of  excitement.  In  our  tem- 
perate climate,  this  phenomenon,  perhaps,  is  seldom 
experienced,  but,  in  a  certain  degree,  its  influence  in 
very  cold  dry  weather  is  evident  enough.  On  a  frosty 
day,  for  one  melancholv  mien  we  observe,  we  meet  a 
hundred  smiling  faces,  the  hilarity  of  whose  expression 
is  due  to  no  other  cause  than  that  which  has  been  just 
named.  Rousseau  has  eloquently  described  the  extraor- 
dinary  elasticity  of  spirits  which  he  experienced  in  as- 
cending some  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps.  Every 
traveller  is  aware  of  the  more  than  usual  lively  senti- 
ment of  existence  which  he  feels  within  him  when  he  is 
traversing  a  lofly  mountain. 

The  painful  efiects  arising  fVom  too  much  electricity 
in  the  air,  were  experienced  by  Professor  Saussore  and 
his  comi^nion,  while  ^K;ending  the  Alps:  tliey  were 
caught  amidst  thunder  clouds,  and  were  astonished  to 
find  their  bodies  filled  with  electricity,  and  e'rery  part  of 
them  so  saturated  with  it,  that  spontaneous  sparks  were 
emitted  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  the  same  painful 
sensations  which  are  felt  by  those  who  are  electrified  by 
art. 

Larrey,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  Russian  campaign,  men- 
tions his  having  seen  similar  effects,  from  the  excess  of 
the  electric  fluid.  On  one  occasion  he  says,  when  the  cold 
was  excessive,  the  manes  of  the  horses  were  found  elec- 
trified in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  by  Saussure. 

Altogether  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  an  agent  that 
exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  on  vitality,  ahould  have 
met  with  so  little  enquiry  from  the  time  of  Priestley  to 
that,  of  Davy,  or  at  least  that  no  discovery,  except  tliat  of 
electro-chemical  agency,  should  have  resulted  from  any 
enquiry  that  may  have  been  attempted.  And  that 
wonder  is  the  greater,  when  we  recall  the  prophetic  en- 
thusiasm with  which  both  of  those  illustrious  men,  whom 
we  have  just  named,  have  spoken  of  the  results  which 
science  has  to  expect  from  the  enlargement  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  electricity. 

Mr.  Faraday,  however,  we  are  happy  to  find,  has  lately 
taken  up  thb  neglected  branch  of  science,  and  made  dis- 
coveries which  are  likely  to  lead  to  most  important  re- 
sults. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  concludes  the  account  of  the  ex- 
traofdinary  efifects  he  had  experienced  by  the  application 
of  electrical  agency  to  chemical  action,  in  these  words : 
**  Natural  electricity  has  hitherto  been  little  investigated, 
except  in  the  case  of  its  evident  and  powerful  concentra- 
tion in  the  atmosphere.    Its  alow  and  silent  operations 


in  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  will  probably  be 
found  more  immediately  and  importantly  connected  with 
the  order  and  economy  of  nature  ;  and  investigation  on 
this  subject  can  hardly  fail  to  enlighten  our  philosophical 
systems  of  the  earth,  and  may  possibly  place  new  powers 
within  our  reach." 

Priestley  sums  up  his  opinions  on  this  subject  in  these 
emphatic  terms  : — ^**  Electricity  seems  to  be  an  inlet  into 
the  internal  structures  of  bodies,  on  which  all  their  sen- 
sible properties  depend  :  by  pursuing,  therefore,  this  new 
light,  the  bounds  of  natural  science  may  possibly  be  ex- 
tended beyond  what  we  now  can  form  any  idea  ot.  New 
worlds  may  be  opened  to  our  view,  and  the  glory  of  the 
great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  may  be  ecHpsed,  by  a 
new  set  of  philosophers,  in  quite  a  new  field  of  specula- 
lion.'* 

Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  there  is  a  circum- 
stance respecting  Davy  and  his  biographer.  Dr.  Paris, 
deserving  of  attention.  It  appears  that  Ehivy,  in  common 
with  many  enlightened  philosophers  and  physicians  of 
the  present  day,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  explanation 
which  is  commonly  given  of  the  physiology  of  respira- 
tion, and  the  mode  m  which  heat  is  supposed  to  be 
evolved  by  that  process.  Where  Davy  doubted,  he  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  be  stopped  in  the  search  of  truth,  by 
the  jargon  of  science  or  the  plausible  fallacies  of  physi- 
ology. He  accordingly  applied  himself  to  the  discovery 
of  a  more  satisfactory  theory  of  respiration,  and  the 
result  of  his  enquiry  was,  that  the  nervous  fluid  was 
identical  with  eleetriciiy,  and  that  the  heat  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  evolved  by  the  process  of  respiration,  was 
extricated  by  electrical  agency. 

This  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  fluid  with 
electricity,  we  look  upon  as  a  conjecture  (discovery  it 
cannot  be  called)  which  will  one  day  lej^d  to  more  im- 
portant results  than  have  arisen  from  the  grandest  of  his 
electro-chemical  discoveries. 

His  bioj^rapiier  tells  us  that  **  in  considering  the  theory 
of  respiration,  Davy  supposed  that  phos-oxyeren  combined 
with  the  venous  blood  without  decomposition ;  but  on 
reaching  the  brain  that  electricity  was  liberated,  which 
he  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  nervous  fluid  ;  sup- 
posing sensations  to  be  motions  of  the  nervous  ether,  or 
light,  in  the  form  of  electricity  exciting  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  nerves  and  brain.** 

This  opinion  Dr.  Paris  calls  "ti  theory  which  has 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  extravagance  and  absurditv  ! !  !** 
I'hese  are  strong  terms.  Science,  we  think,  should  dis- 
card the  use  of  harsh  ones ;  but  whatever  be  the  fate  of 
this  opinion  of  Davy,  the  commentary  has  no  parallel  in 
presumption. 

The  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  electric 
fluid  may  receive  little  countenance  for  a  time ;  it  may 
be  too  much  contemned  to  attract  even  the  notoriety  of 
opposition  to  its  doctrine ;  it  may  be  buried  in  oblivion 
for  half  a  century,  but  the  ghost  of  this  opinion  will  rise 
again,  though  it  may  not  be  in  judgment  against  its  im- 
pugners — their  peaceful  slumbers  wiU  probably  be  too 
profound  to  be  incommoded  by  the  resnrgam  of  the  opi- 
nion they  opposed.  Perhaps  when  Davy  propounded  it, 
he  might  have  thought  like  Kepler,  "  My  theory  may 
not  be  received  at  present,  but  posterity  wiU  adopt  it.  I 
can  afford  to  wait  thirty'or  forty  years  fcr  the  world*s  jus- 
tice, since  nature  has  waited  three  thousand  years  for  an 
observer  ;*'  for  Davy  like  Kepler,  had  his  moments  of 
"  glorious  egotism,**  but  like  the  astronomer,  he  had  ge- 
nius to  redeem  his  vanity. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

INFLUENCB  OF   STUDIOUS  HABITS  ON  THB  DURATION  OF  LIFE, 

It  is  a  question  whether  different  kinds  of  literary  pur- 
suits do  not  produce  different  diseases,  or  at  least  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  disease ;  but  there  is  very  little 
doubt,  that  a  vast  difference  in  the  duration  of  life  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  various  learned  professions,  and  the 
several  directions  given  to  mental  application,  whether 
by  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  tl»e  study  of  the  law,  the  la- 
bours of  miscellaneous  composition,  or  the  abstraction  of 
philosophical  enquiries.  **  Every  class  of  genius,**  says 
D*Isracli,  **  has  distinct  habits ;  all  poets  resemble  one 
anotlier,  as  all  painters,  and  all  mathematicians.  There 
is  a  conformity  in  the  cast  of  their  minds,  and  the  quality 
of  each  is  distinct  from  the  other ;  the  very  faculty  which 
fits  them  for  one  particular  pursuit  is  just  the  reverse  re- 
quired for  the  other.** 

An  excellent  old'  author,  who  wrote  on  the  diseases  of 
particular  avocations  about  two  centuries  ago,  has  spo- 
ken in  the  following  terms  of  the  diseases  of  literary 
men.  **  Above  all  the  retainers  to  learning,  the  bad  influ- 
ence of  study  and  fiUigue  foils  heaviest  upon  the  writers 


of  books  for  the  public,  who  seek  to  immortalise  thttr 
names  :  by  writers  I  mean  authors  of  merit,  for  there  are 
many,  from  an  insatiable  itch  for  notoriety,  who  patch  (^ 
indigested  medleys,  and  make  abortive  rather  than  ma. 
ture  productions,  like  those  poets  who  will  throw  you  cff 
a  hundred  verses,  *  Utantes  inpede  unOy  as  Horace  has  iL 
It  is  your  wise  and  grave  authors,  day  and  ni^ht,  who 
work  for  posterity,  who  wear  thcmsdvca  out  with  laboor. 
But  they  are  not  so  much  injured  by  study  who  aolj 
covet  to  know  what  others  knew  before  tbcm,  and  reckia 
it  the  best  way  to  make  use  of  other  people*s  madneai, 
as  Pliny  says  of  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
build  new  houses,  but  rather  buy  and  live  in  those  tbu 
are  built  by  other  people.  Many  of  these  professors  of 
learning  are  subject  to  diseases  peculiar  to  their  itsfi^. 
tive  callings,  as  your  eminent  jurists,  preachers  and  phi- 
losophers, who  spend  their  lives  in  public  schook.** 

P  or  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  £f. 
ferent  studies  on  the  longevity  of  authors,  the  taUes 
which  follow  have  been  constructed,  in  which  the  naxiia 
and  ages  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  the  vanoai 
departments  of  literature  and  science  are  set  down,  ea<^ 
list  containing  twenty  names  of  those  individoaia  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  a  particular  porsmt,  and  ex- 
celled  in  it    No  other  attention  has  been  gi^eu  to  the 
selection  than  that  which  eminence  suggested  witbtnt 
any  regard  to  the  ages  of  those  who  presented  themsdro 
to  notice.    The  object  was  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  scfe. 
ject,  whether  it  told  for  or  against  the  opinions  that  h&n 
been  expressed  in  the  preceding  pages.     It  roiwt,  few. 
ever,  be  taken  into  account,  that  as  ^*e  have  only  ^ha 
the  names  of  the  most   celebrated  authors,  and  k  Ac 
last  table  those  of  artists  in  their  different  departic^s^ 
a  greater  longevity  in  each  pursuit  might  be  iafefTsf 
from  the  aggregate  of  the  ages  tlian  properly  may  ii^e*^ 
to  the  general  range  of  life  m  each  pursuit.    ^  asm- 
pie,  in  moral  or  natural  philosophy,  a  long^  131  of  Vabonx 
is  necessary  to  enable  pobterity  to  judge  of  the  west&  vi 
an  author ;  and  these  are  ascertained  not  only  Vy  ibe 
value,  but  also  by  the  amount  of  his  compositions.    Ii  a 
by  a  series  of  researches,  and  re-casts  of  opinioc,lM 
profound  truths  are  arrived  at,  and  by  numeroiH  pi^ 
cations  that  such  truths  are  forced  on  tfa^  puUic  zSkSr 
tion.     For  this  a  Idng  life  is  necessary,  and  it  oenaieSj 
appeara  from  the  list  that  is  subjoined,  that  the  vigtm:  d 
a  great  intellect  is  favourable  to  longevity  in  mrcry  lite. 
rary  pursuit,  wherein  imagination  is  seldom  called  & 

There  is  another  point  to  be  taken  into  considcratin, 
that  the  early  years  of  genius  are  not  so  ofiim  reniarb- 
ble  for  precocity,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  where 
it  is  otherwise,  it  would  seem  that  the  earlier  the  mei^ 
faculties  are  developed,  the  sooner  the  bodil j  powers  bt- 
gin  to  faiL     It  is  still  the  old  proverb  wltli  sacli  prc^i- 
gies,  "  So  wise,  so  young,  they  say  do  ne*er  liv«  kmp" 
Moore  says,  "•  the  five  most  remarkable  instances  ofearlj 
authorship,  are  those  of  Pope,  Congrevc,  CfaarcfaiH,  daX- 
terton,  and  Byron.**     The  first  of  these  died  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  the  second  in  his  fifly-eighth,  the  third  in  ^ 
thirty-fourth,  "  the  sleepless  hoy'*  comnaitted  suiade  w 
his  eighteenth,  and  Byron  died  in  his  thirty-seml&/csr. 

Mozart,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  began  to  Ss^J  ss- 
tonishing  abilities  for  music,  and  in  Uie  two  &Dc^nng 
years  composed  some  trifling   pieces,  which  Vjas  fa,\h« 
carefully  preserved,  and  like  all  prodigies,  his  carver  v^-at 
a  short  one — he  died  at  thirty-six.     Tasso  from  in&Bcj 
exhibited  such  quickness  of  understanding,  that  at  ths 
age  of  five  he  was  sent  to  a  Jesuit  academy,  and  two 
years  aflerwards  recited  verses  and  orations  of  his  ova 
composition ;  he  died  at  fifty-one.     Dermody  was  em- 
ployed by  his  fiither,  who  was  a  schoolmasto',  assail 
sistant  in  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  iilfe 
ninth  year;  he  died  at  twenty-seven.     The  Afl#B 
prodigy,  Lucretia  Davidson,  was  another  melandrfH^ 
stance  of  precocious   genius,  and   early  deathrNiiK 
wrote   several   pieces  before  he  was   BAccnf  maiwif 
reached  his  twenty-fiflh  year.    The  ardour  of  Bam 
temperament,  we  are  told,  was  manifested  in  bis  d0l^ 
hood.    The  lady  he  celebrated  in  his  poems  under  iftft 
name  of  Beatrice,  he  fell  in  love  witli  at  the  age  oif  W^ 
and  his  enthusiasm  terminated  witii  a  life  at  fii)?-^ 
Schiller,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  the  author  <^an  e^ 
poem ;  he  died  at  forty-six.    Cowley  published  a  ccflcc- 
tion  of  his  juvenile  poems,  called  "Poetical  Blossoms"  <t 
sixteen,  and  died  at  sixty-nine. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  instances  in  pnd 
of  the  assertion,  that  the  earlier  the  dcvelopemriU  of  the 
mental  faculties,  the  more  speedy  the  decay  of  the  bodily 
powers. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

FRBOOCXOm  TALBNTS. 

No  oomnoD  error  is  attended  with  worse  conseqaenoes 

to  tbe  children  of  g^oniua  than  the  practice  of  dngging 

preeocuMn  talent  into  early  notice,  of  encouraging  its 

^roirtfa  in  the  hoUbed  of  parental  approbation,  and  of 

endeavoonng  to  give  tbe  dawning  intellect  the  preoociooa 

uiatttrity  of  that  froit  which  rijiens  and  rota  almost 

liomltsueotisly.    Tissot  has  admirably  pointed  out  the 

erils  which  attend  the  practice  of  fiM-cing  the  youthful 

intelled.   **  The  e^cts  of  stud?  vary,'*  says  this  author, 

''according  to  the  age  at  which  it  is  commenced;  long- 

contipoed  application  kills  the  vouthful  energies.  I  have 

seen  children  full  of  spirit  attacked  by  this  literary  mania 

beyond   their  years,  and  I  have  foreseen  with  grief  the 

lot  which  awaited  them ;  they  commenced  by  being  pro- 

digtesi,  and  they  ended  by  becoming  stupid.    I'he  soa^ 

aoB  aC  yooth  is  consecrated  to  the  exercise  of  the  body, 

wriiith  strengthens  it,  and  not  to  study,  which  debilitates 

and  preiFOBts  its  growth.    Nature  can  never  socoessftilly 

carry  on  two  rapid  devolopements  at  the  same  time. 

IFfhat  the  growth  of  intelleet  is  too  prompt,  its  fiunilties 

■so  too  early  developed,  and  mental  application  is  per- 

isnttfted  proportioned  to  this  developement ;  the  body  re- 

cimbr^m  no  part  of  it,  because  the  nerves  cease  to  onn- 

tjrihote  to  its  energies;  the  victim  Jl>ecomes  exhausted, 

a^^Ml  ereDtoally  dies  of  some  insidious  malady.    The  pa- 

r^nts  and  guardians  who  encourage  or  require  this  forced 

application,  treat  their  pupils  as  gardeners  do  their  plants, 

^ho,  in  trying  to  produce  the  first  rarities  of  the  sooon, 

^Lcrifioe  aoroe  plants  to  force  others  to  put  forth  fruit  and 

.  ^ssm9a%  wUeh  are  always  of  a  short  duration,  and  are  in- 

6Bnor  in  «v«iy  respect  to  those  which  come  to  their  ma- 

-     tnntr  at  a  proper  season."  ^ 

Jctmaon  is,  mdeed,  of  opinion,  that  the  early  years  of 

^^-  distinguished  men,  when  minutely  traced,  furnish  evi- 

'  laaioe  of  the  same  vigour  or  originality  of  mind,  by 

'   «fakh  they  are  oelobriled  in  after  Ufe.  To  a  great  many 

'    memorable  instanoes  this  observation  does  not  apply,  but 

■  Che  innority  it  nnqoestionably  holds  good,  and  espe- 
ibilly  in  those  instances  ia  which  the  vigour  which  John- 
wrm,  speaks  of  displays  itself  in  the  developement  of  a 
aaftje  for  general  literature,  and  still  more  for  philosopiu- 
ni    enquiries. 

■  ^Seott*s  uriginality  was  early  manifested  as  a  story- 
teller, and  not  as  a  scholar ;  the  twenty-fifUi  seat  at  the 
lipli  school  in  Edinburgh  was  no  uncommon  place  for 
3irK3.  Yet  was  the  future  writer  of  romance  skilful  in 
thc»  invention  and  narration  of**  tales  of  knight-errantry, 
an^=^  battles,  and  enchantments  !** 

^^eartoo,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  very  inat- 

teratftsve  to  his  studies,  and  low  in  hb  class,  but  was  a  great 

«ud'<«e|itat  lute^Jying,  with  paper  lanterns  attached  to  them 

to    lerrifytbe  oountiy  people  of  a  dark  night  with  the  ap- 

pemrmitee  of  comets ;  and  when  sent  to  market  with  the 

prod  ace  of  his  mother*s  fiirm,  was  apt  to  neglect  his  busi- 

neea,  and  to  ruminate  at  an  inn  over  the  laws  of  Kepler. 

Sentham,  we  are  told,  was  a  remarkably  forward  yooth, 

reading  Rapin*s  England  at  the  age  of  three  years,  as 

an  uxmsement;  Telemachus,  in  French,  at  the  age  of 

aeveii  ;  and  at  eight  the  future  patriarch  of  junsprudence, 

it  appears,  was  a  proficient  on  the  violin.        ^ 

l^rolessor  Lesley,  before  his  twelfth  year,  had  such  a 
ibr  calculation,  and  geometrical  exercises,  that 
introduced  to  Professor  Robinson,  and  subsequently. 
,  those  gentlemen  were  struck  with  the  extra- 
powers  which  he  then  displayed, 
in  childhood,  exhibited  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts; 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine  wrote  a  short  description 
ha  scriptural  pictures. 
XtenkHn,  unconsciously,  formed  the  outline  of  his  fu- 
character  from  the  scanty  materials  of  a  tallow- 
alHUKiler**  library ;  and  tlie  bias  which  influenced  his 
after  career,  he  attributes  to  a  perusal  in  childhood  of 
[>elbe*a  Essay  on  Projections. 

A.11  these,  with  the  exception  of  Scott  and  Lesley,  ar- 
'ivod  to  extreme  old  age;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ly  indication  of  the  ruling  pursuit  of  their  after  live^, 
likely  to  exert  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
be&lth.  Those  early  pursuits  were  rather  recreations 
th«n  laborious  exertions,  and  far  different  in  their  effects 
^rotn  those  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  instances 
yf  precoetons  talent.  That  difierence  in  Uie  various 
kixBdo  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  influ- 
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ecco  of  each  on  life,  tho  following  tables  are  intended  to 
ex.Mbit;  each  list  of  names,  it  being  remembered,  oon- 
taiiiing  twenty  names,  and  the  amount  at  the  bottom  of 
each  Um  aggregate  of  tha  united  ages. 


TABLE  L 
NATURAL  ran/Momcas. 


POETS* 


Name. 

1  Bacon,  R. 

3  Bnffbn     . 

3  Copernicus 

4  Covier     - 

5  Davy 

6  Euler 

7  Franklin 

8  Galileo     . 

9  Halley,  Dr. 

0  Herschcl 

1  Kepler     • 
9    La  Lande 

La  Place 
Lowenhoeck 
Leibnitz  - 
Linnsus  • 

7  Newton   - 

8  Tycho  Brahe 

9  Whiston  . 
20    Wollaston 


Age. 

78 

81 

70 

64 

51 

76 

85 

78 

86 

84 

60 

75 

77 

91 

70 

72 

84 

55 

95 

62 


Name. 

Ariosto  • 
Barns  . 
Byron  - 
Camoens 
Collins  - 
Cowley  - 
Cowper  - 
Dante  • 
Dryden  - 
Goldsmith 
Gray 

Metastasio 
MUton    . 
Petrarch 
Pope  -    - 
Shenstone 
Spenser  - 
Tasso      . 
Thomson 
Young    - 


Age. 
59 
38 
37 
55 
56 
49 
69 
56 
70 
44 
57 
84 
66 
68 
56 
50 
46 
52 
48 
84 


Total        1494 


Total        1144 


MORAL 


TABLE  IL 

rHlLOSOPHKRS. 


Name.  A  (re. 

1  Bacon      ...  65 

2  Bayle       ...  59 

3  Berkley,  G.       -  79 

4  Condorcet     .    -  51 

5  Condillac      .    .  65 

6  Descartes     .    -  54 

7  Diderot    .    .    -  71 

8  Ferguson,  A.    .  92 

9  Fichte,  J.  T.     .  52 

10  Hartley,  D.  .    .  52 

11  Helvetius      -    -  57 

12  Hobbes    ...  91 

13  'Hume      ...  65 

14  Kant  ...     -  80 

15  Kaimes    ...  86 

16  T-iOcke      ...  72 

17  Malebranche     -  77 

18  Rcid,T,      -     .  86 

19  Stewart,  D.       -  75 

20  St  Lambert      -  88 

Total        1417 


DHAMATISTB. 
NaniP.  /  ff. 

Alfieri   ....  55 

Comeille     ...  78 

Goetlie   ....  82 

Masfiinger  ...  55 

Marlow       ...  32 

Olway    .    i     .    .  34 

Racine   ....  60 

Schiller  ....  46 

Shakspeare      .    •  52 

Voltaire  ....  84 

Congrcve     .    .    .  .^ 

Colman,  G.       -    •  61 

Crebillon     ...  89 

Cumberland     .    .  80 

Farquhar     ...  30 

Goldoni  ....  85 

Jonson,  B.  -    .    -  63 

Lope  do  Vega       -  73 

Moliere       ...  53 

Murphy      ...  78 


Total 


1249 


LAW 


AUTHORS  ON 

ANO  juRisraunicNCB. 
Age. 

.  85 

.  57 

-  83 

-  85 
.  73 
.  36 
.  48 
.  63 
.  68 
.  68 

-  75 
.  88 
«  66 
.  82 
.  61 
.  68 
.  78 

-  74 
.  53 
.  83 


Name. 

1 

Bcntham 

2 

Blackstone    • 

3 

Butler,  C.     - 

4 

Coke  .    .   • 

5 

Erskine  .    . 

6 

Filangieri     • 

7 

Giffbrd     .    . 

8 

Grotius    -    . 

9 

Hale   .    .    . 

10 

Holt    -    -    . 

11 

Littleton  -    • 

12 

Mansfield 

13 
14 

Montesquieu 
RedesdaJe 

15 

Romilly   -    • 

16 

Rolle  -    -    . 

17 

Tenterden    . 

18 

TWirlow  - 

19 

Valel  -    - 

20 

Wilmot   - 

TABLE  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AND 

NovKL  warnuis. 
Nooie. 

Cervantes 

Le  Sage 

Soott     . 

Fielding 

Smollet 

Rabelais 

Defoe    - 

Ratclifle 

Richardson 

Sterne   • 

Johnson 

Addison 

Warton 

Steele    - 

TickeU 

Montaigne      .    . 

Bathurst,  R.    .    . 

Thornton  .    .    - 

Ilawkesworth 

Hazlitt  .... 


Are 

70 
80 
62 
47 
51 
70 
70 
60 
72 
56 
75 
48 
78 
59 
54 
60 
84 
44 
59 
58 


TABLE  IV. 


AUTHORS  ON 
REVEALED   RELIGION. 


Total        1394 


Total        1257 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Name. 
Baxter^  .    - 

BcjUarVnine   - 
Butler,  John 
Bossuet    -    • 
Calvin      -    • 
Chillingworth 
Doddridge    • 
F(»x,  G.    .    . 
Knox,  John  . 
Lowth      -    . 
Luther     -    . 
Massillon 
Mclancthon 
Paley       -    - 
Porteus    .    • 
Priestley 
Sherlock  •    • 
Wesley    -    - 
Whiteficld    . 
WycUffo-    . 


Age. 

-  76 

.  84 

.  60 

.  77 

.  56 

.  43 

-  54^ 

-  67 

-  67 
.  77 
.  63 

-  79 
.  64 

-  63 

-  77 

-  71 

-  67 
.  88 
.  56 
.  61 


Total        1350 


.AUTMOaS  ON 
NATURAL  EZLKION. 

Name.  Afe. 

Annett 55 

Bolingbroke    ...  79 

Cardan  .....  75 

Chubb  .....  65 

Drummond,  SirW. .  68 

Dupuis       ....  67 

Freret,  N 61 

Gibbon  ....    -  58 

Herbert,  Lord      .    -  68 

Jacobi   .....  56 

Paine    .....  72 

Pomponatius  ...  63 

Rousksau    ....  66 

Spinoza      ....  45 

Sl  Pierre  ....  77 

Sliaflesbury     .    .    .  ^ 

Tindal  .    -    ...  75 

ToUmd       ....  53 

Vanini 34 

Volney  -    ....  66 

Total        1245 


TABLE  V. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
20 


MEDICAL    AUTHORS. 
Name.  A|te. 

Brown,  J.     -  • 

Corvisart      -  < 

Cullen     •    •  ' 

Darwin    •    -  • 

Fordyco  -    -  • 
Fothergill     - 

Gall    •    -    -  • 

Gregory,  John  • 

Harvey    -     •  • 

Hcbcrden     •  • 

Hoffman  -    -  • 

Hunter,  J.    •  • 

Hunter,  W.  -  • 

Jenner     -    ^  - 
Mason  Good 

Paracelsus    -  • 

Pind  .    -    -  . 

Sydenham    *  -    66 

Tissot      .    -  • 

Willis,  T.    -  -    54 


PHILOLOGISTS. 

Name. 


54 

Bcntley      -    - 

66 

Burton       -    • 

78 

Casaubon   .    - 

72 

Cheke  -     .     - 

67 

Hartzheim 

a9 

Harman,  J.     - 

71 

Heyne  ... 

48 

Lipsius      •    - 

81 

Parr      -    -    . 

92 

Pauw    .    .    - 

m 

Pighius      -    - 

65 

Person        .     . 

66 

Rapbelengius 

75 

Salmatius  .    . 

64 

Scaliger,  J.  J. 

43 

Sigonius     •    - 

84 

Stephens,  H.  . 

66 
70 

Sylburgius 
Vossius      .    - 

54 

Wolfiua     .    . 

Total        1368 


Ape. 
81 
64 
55 
44 
70 
77 
84 
60 
80. 
61 
84 
50 
58 
66 
69 
60 
71 
51 
73 
64 


Total        1323 


TABLE  VL 


ARTISTS. 


Name. 


1 

Bandinelli    -    - 

2 

Bernini   .    .    . 

3 

(^<anova    .    -    - 

4 

Donatello     -    - 

5 

Flazman       •    . 

6 

GhiberU  -    -    - 

7 

Giotto      .    .    - 

8 

Michael  Angelo 

9 

San  Sovino  -    - 

10 

Verocchio     -    • 

11 

Caracci,  A.  -    - 

12 

Claude     -    •     - 

13 

David      .    -    - 

14 

Guide      .    -    . 

15 

Raphael  .    •    - 

16 

Reynolds      -    - 

17 

SalvatorRosa    - 

18 

Titian     -    -    • 

19 

Veronese,  Paul 

20 

West      -    .    - 

Age. 
72 
82 
65 
83 
71 
64 
60 
96 
91 
56 
49 
82 
76 
67 
37 
69 
58 
96 
56 
82 


Total    1412 


MUSICAL  COliroSERS. 
Name.  Ape. 

Ame 68 

Bach 66 

Beethoven      ...  57 

Bumey      ....  88. 

Bull 41 

Cimarosa  -    -    -    -  41 

CoreUi 60 

Gluck 75 

Gretry 72 

Handel 75 

Havdn 77 

Kalkbrenner   .    -    -  51 

Keiser 62 

Martini      .    .    .    .  7& 

Mozart.     .....  36 

Paisello      ....  75 

Piccini       ....  71 

Porpore     ....  78 

Scarlatti    ....  78 

Weber       .    .^    .    .  40 

Totals     1^ 


466 

A  no  fDaowmg^  is  mIB  oiubi  tir  mui^of  iij  unn  is 

•d  in  the  yarioas  lists,  and  the  average  doration  of  life 

of  the  most  eminent  men,  in  each  pursoit. 

Averagft  Average 

years.  yearp. 

Natncal  Pbiloeophen    .        .        -        1494  75 

Moral  Philoeophcrs           -        -        .    1417  70 

Sculptors  and  Painters  ...        1412  70 

Authors  on  Law  and  Jurisprudence  .     1394  69 

Medical  authort    ....        1368  68 

Authors  on  Revealed  Religion  -        .    1350  67 

PhUolo^ists 1323  66 

Musical  Composers  ....    15>84  64 

Novelists  and  Miscellaneous  authors      1257  621 

Dramatists       .....    1249  62 

Anthers  on  Natural  Religion         .        1245  62 

PoeU 1144  57 


Tus  iNFmaitTies  of  gemwb. 


CHAPTER  nil. 
ijONOKvrrT  or  miLosoraERs,  fokts,  and  astionomers. 

From  these  tables  it  would  appear,  that  those  pursuits 
in  which  imagination  is  largely  exerted  is  unfavourable 
to  longevity.  We  find  Uie  difference  between  the  united 
ages  of  twenty  natural  philosophers,  and  that  of  the  same 
number  of  poets,  to  be  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years ;  or  in  other  words,  the  average  of  life  to  be 
•bout  seventy-five  in  the  one,  and  fifly-seven  in  the  other. 

Natural  philosophy  has,  then,  the  first  place  in  the  list 
of  studies  conducive  to  longevity,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  inferred,  to  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  bodily  well-being : 
and  poetry  appears  to  occupy  the  lost.  Why  should  this 
be  so  ?  Is  natural  philosophy  a  less  laborious  study,  or 
ealls  for  less  profound  reflection  than  poetry  ?  Or  is  it 
that  the  latter  is  rather  a  passion  tlian  a  pursuit,  which 
is  not  confined  to  the  exertion  of  a  particular  fiiculty, 
but  which  demands  the  exercise  of  all  the  faculties,  and 
eommunicates  excitement  to  all  our  feelings  7  Or  is  it 
that  the  throes  of  imaginative  labour  are  productive  of 
greater  exhaustion  than  those  of  all  the  other  faculties  ? 

Poetry  may  be  said  to  be  the  natural  language  of  the 
religion  of  the  heart,  whose  universal  worship  extends  to 
every  object  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  or  bright  beyond 
it.  But  this  religion  of  the  heart  is  the  religion  of  enthu- 
siasm, whose  inordinate  devotion  borders  on  idolatry, 
and  whoso  exaltation  is  followed  by  the  prostration  of 
the  strength  and  spirits. 

**  Poetry,**  as  Madame  De  Stael  has  beautifully  express- 
ed it,  **  is  the  apotheosis  of  sentiment.**  But  this  deifica- 
tion of  sublime  conceptions  costs  tlic  priest  of  nature  not 
a  little  for  the  transfiguration  of  simple  ideas  into  splen- 
did  imagery ;  no  little  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body, 
no  small  outlay  of  fervid  feelings.  No  trifling  expendi. 
ture  of  vital  energy  is  required  ror  the  translation  of  fine 
thoughts  fh>m  the  regions  of  earth  to  those  of  heaven, 
and  by  the  time  that  worlds  of  invention  have  been  ex- 
haustod  and  new  imagined,  the  poet  has  commonly 
abridged  his  life  to  immortalise  his  name.  The  old  meta- 
physicians had  an  odd  idea  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
especially  of  imagination,  but  which  b  fully  as  intelligible 
as  any  other  psychological  theory.  They  believed,  we  are 
told  by  Hibbert,  that  the  soul  was  attended  by  three  minis- 
tering principles— -common  sense,  the  moderator,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  control  the  sensorium — memory,  the 
treasurer,  whoso  office  it  was  to  retain  the  image  collect- 
ed by  the  senses — and  fancy,  the  handmaid  of  the  mind, 
whose  business  it  was  to  recall  the  images  which  memory 
retained,  and  to  embody  its  conceptions  in  various  forms. 
But  as  this  handmaid  was  found  to  be  very  seldom  un- 
der  the  control  of  the  moderator,  common  sense,  tliey 
attributed  the  constant  communication  between  the  heart 
and  brain  to  the  agency  of  the  animal  spirits  which  act 
throuffh  the  nerves,  as  couriers  between  both.  At  one 
period  conveying  delightful  intelligence,  at  other  times 
melancholy  tidings,  and  occasionally  altogether  miscon- 
eetving  the  object  of  their  embassy.  By  this  means  both 
head  uid  heart  were  often  led  astray,  and  in  this  oonfu- 
non  of  all  conceived  commands  and  all  concocted  spi- 
rits— the  visions  of  poets,  the  dreams  of  invalids,  and  the 
chimeras  of  superstition,  had  their  origin.  The  greatest 
truths  may  be  approached  by  the  most  fanciful  vehicles 
of  thought  Be  these  chimeras  engendered  where  tliey 
may,  in  whatever  pursuit  the  imagmation  is  largely  ex- 
ercised, enthusiasm  and  sensibility  are  simultaneously 
developed,  and  these  are  qualities  whose  growth  cannot 
be  allowed  to  exuberate  without  becoming  unquestiona- 
bly nnfiivonraUe  to  mental  tranquillity,  and  consequently 
injurious  to  health.  * 

Again,  we  find  the  cool  dispassionate  enquiries  of 
moral  philoso(^y,  which  are  directed  to  the  nature  of 


the  human  mind,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  truths  vriiose 
tendency  is  to  edueate  the  heart  by  setting  bounds  to  its 
debasing  passions,  and  to  enlarge  the  mind  by  giving  a 
fittinff  scope  to  its  ennobling  fiiculticp,  are  those  imrsuits 
which  tend  to  elevate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  invigorate 
our  thoughts,  and  have  no  influence  but  a  happy  one  on 
life.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  moral  histo- 
rians occupying  the  second  |)lace  in  the  Ibt  of  long-lived 
authors. 

But,  if  the  list  of  natural  philosophers  consisted  solely 
of  astronomers,  the  difference  would  be  considerably 
greater  between  their  ages  and  those  of  the  poets,  for  the 
longevity  of  professors  of  this  branch  of  science  is  trulj 
remarkable.     In  the  Times  Telescope  for  1833,  there  is 
a  list  of  all  the  eminent  astronomers,  from  Thales  to 
those  of  the  last  century ;  and  out  of  ei^hty-^ve  only 
twenty-five  had  died  under  the  age  of  sixt^,  five  had 
lived  to  between  ninety  and  a  hundred — eighteen  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety — twenty-five  between  seventy 
and  eighty — seventeen  between  sixty  and  seventy — ten 
between  fiifly  and  sixty — ^fivc  between  forty  and  fifly — 
and  four  between  thirty  and  forty.    In  no  other  pursuit 
does  the  biography  of  men  of  genius  exhibit  a  longevity 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  thi«.    No  other  science,  indeed, 
tends  so  powerfully  to  raise  the  mind  abqve  those  trivial 
vexations  and  petty  miseries  of  life,  which  make  the 
great  amount  of  human  evil.    No  other  science  is  so 
calculated  to  spiritualise  our  faculties,  to  give  a  charac- 
ter of  serenity  to  wonder,  which  never  suflSsrs  contem. 
plation  to  grow  weary  of  the  objects  of  its  admiration. 
The  tyranny  of  passion  is  subdued,  the  feelings  tranquil- 
Used  ;  all  the  trivial  concerns  of  humanity  are  forgotten 
when  the  mind  of  the  astronomer  revels  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  *'  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air ;  this 
brave  o*orhanging  firmament — this  majestical  roof,  fret- 
ted with  ^Iden  fire  ;**  when  he  beholds  worlds  on  worlds 
of  diversified  forms,  rolling*  in  fields  of  iinmeasuraUe 
space :  the  planets  that  encircle  the  sovereign  of  our 
skies  ;  the  queen  of  night,  tliat  walks  in  beauty  along 
the  starry  plain  of  heaven,  and  the  innumerable  specks, 
that  may  be  suns  to  other  systems !    When  he  reflects 
on  the  display  of  the  Almight)r  power  and  wisdom,  in 
the  immutability  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motions 
of  every  orb ;  the  wonderful  velocity  of  some  planets,  and 
the  astonishing  precision  of  Uie  complicated  movements 
of  tlie  satellites  of  others,  his  faculties  are  bound  up  in 
astonishment  and  delight ;  but  every  emotion  of  his  heart 
is  an  act  of  silent  homage  to  the  Author  of  this  stupen- 
dous mechanism.    Though  he  advances  to  tlie  threshold 
of  the  temple  of  celestial  knowledge,  he  knows  the  pre- 
cincts which  human  science  cannot  pass ;  reason  tells 
him,  these  are   my  limits,  '*  so  far  may  I  go  but  no 
farther  :**  but  he  turns  not  away  like  the  vain  mctaphy- 
sicion,  bewildered  by  fruitless  speculations ;  for  the  voice 
of  the  spirit,  that  lives  and  breathes  within  him,  encou- 
rages the  hope  that  futurity  will  unveil  the  mysteries 
which  now  baffle  tlte  comprehension  of  science  and  phi- 
losopliy.    Tliere  glitters  not  a  star  above  his  head  that 
is  not  an  argument  for  his  immoitalHy ;  there  is  not  a 
mystery  he  cannot  solve  that  is  not  a  motive  for  deserv- 
ing it.    And  to  the  brightest  luminary  in  the  heavens, 
in  the  confidence  of  that  immortality,  he  may  say  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  Campbell, 

**  Thb  spirit  shall  return  to  him, 
That  gave  its  heavenly  spark. 
Yet  think  not,  sun,  it  shall  be  dim 
When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
No ;  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine. 

By  him  recalled  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity. 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  victory. 

And  took  tht  sting  from  dc&tii.** 


aiAPTER  IX. 

LONGKVITY  OP  JURISTS  AND  DRAM AT1ST8» 

The  lists  of  the  law  authors  and  the  dramatists  present 
a  striking  contrast  in  respect  of  age.  Here  we  find  a 
difference  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eix  years:  the 
gentlemen  of  the  gown  being  so  much  longer  lived  than 
those  of  the  sock  and  buskin.  And  here,  again,  the  un- 
favourable influence  of  pursuits,  in  which  imagination  is 
largely  exercised,  is  to  be  observed.  Though  law  has 
occasionally  to  do  with  fiction,  it  is  only  in  Ireland  that 
it  has  to  deal  with  fancy ;  so  that  the  gentlemen  of  this 
profession  have  little  to  apprehend  from  the  influence  we 
have  lust  spoken  of;  nevertheless,  the  result  of  this  cal- 
culation in  favour  of  the  longevity  is  what  we  certainly 
did  not  expect    Generally  speaking,  no  professional 


people  have  lew  e^brious  corotgnmcw, stibbw qf i|e 
sickly  cast  of  thought  in  their  oomple^oitt,  tku  k». 
yers ;  and  if  Hyg«ia  were  to  descend  apoe  caitk  wiik 
the  emblem  of  health  in  her  right  band,  in  qoeatofyc 
a-dozen  wholesome  looking  votaries,  Wettminster.lalls 
the  last  place  the  daugliter  of  Esci^mis  mraldtfaiBkrf 
visiting.  That  famous  l^ter  of  XilaDder,  the  hirm, 
prefix^  to  the  work  of  PlembfciP,  **  De  toendt  n\dMam 
togatorum,*'  has  admirably  described  the  iUt  ud  iuom. 
modities  of  that  sort  of  life  which  the  mendMnoftis 
leral  profession  generally  lead.  The  work  ii lonres 
this  country,  tlmt  we  have  been  iadoced  to  trunb 
the  greater  portion  of  the  pre&lorj  epistle,  oirafif 
oompljr  with  ^our  request,  and  willmriy  proceed  to  lefak 
those  infirmities  and  obstades  to  health  wUdi  ma 
most  to  follow  the  bustling  life  we  bwyers  m  stUto 
lead,  that  you  may  be  able  to  lay  down  form  moiaeci. 
rates  rules  and  modes  of  managing  oor  heaUi,aAe 
treatise  you  are  about  to  publish  on  the  diNrdmdk 
members  of  our  profeesion. 

**  A  country  life  is  not  (mly  more  agreeable  katMc 
healthful  than  that  spent  in  town,  in  the  dim^cf 
public  duties,  which  drag  peculiar  diseases  ifkr  tin. 
Stomachic  and  nephritic  affections,  and  ioBaxnlk 
other  ills  that  follow  in  their  train,  are  the  MMSjiam 
oftli^  sedentary  habits  of  our  ci^  life.  TheMvoofd 
our  disorders  is  easily  traced ;  that  wbieh  asdeDVi 
the  constant  sitting  that  is  unavoidable  in  oor  ynfoani! 
we  sit  whole  days  like  lame^'Oobblers,  either  it  haaw 
in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  when  the  Boueitftibrii 
the  state  is  either  exercisinff  his  body,  or  iDbesdiirii 
mind  we  must  be  in  tho  mictet  of  wranglin;  Stfrnm 

**'  Though  the  condition  of  all  men  too  bMfliMifiyf 
is  miserable,  yet  are  they  most  misefableinokNBt 
leisure  to  mind  their  own  aflkin.  The  Unatdh 
constant  babbling  in  the  courts  is  pleasantly  ■( Mil 
that  old  i^ay,  where  one  oomf^ains  to  HerahH^* 
know  what  wreCehedness  I  uoderweat  wheolsakrai 
to  hear  the  lawyers  plead.  Had  you  been  enfddb 
listen  to  them,  with  all  your  courage  yoa  eedinir 
have  wished  yourself  employed  in  cSeosBiogtheAipi 
stable.' 

**  It  b  an  ugly  custom  we  have  broogfat  iste  mi 
getting  into  a  ooach  every  foot  we  have  to  go:  if  «*ii 
but  walk  the  fourth  part  of  the  diatanoethttveiiiBi 
a  day,  the  evils  of  our  sedentary  habits  mijiflitbefRiiiT 
obviated  by  such  exercise.  But  the  worid  u  eooietote 
pass,  that  we  seem  to  have  lost  the  use  of  our  feet  ui 
doubtless  yon  will  think  it  necessary  to  reeoaaa^* 
ancient  method  of  perambulating. 

•*  Martial  thought  it  madness  for  a  hale  yoong  ibis» 
walk  through  the  town  on  the  feet  ef  a  qwM 
Another  of  our  disadrantages  is,  that  our  doon  »n^ 
continually  by  a  crowd  of  people.  The  Bort  4^ 
tiotts  pettifogi^,  and  brawlers  by  profeeBflo,  aw  9K 
teasing  us  with  their  outrageous  jargon  of  the  !*'• 
Now  Seneca  says  a  man  cannot  be  happy  in  ^JJ*^ 
of  many  people,  for  it  fares  with  him  uitdoei')^i 
tranquil  lake,  which  is  generally  disturbed  by  '*'* 

**  Another  unseasonable  annoyanee  of  ewy'l'*^ 
interrupted  in  our  meals  by  business ;  tad  Byf^ 
condemns  all  study  soon  aner  meals,  csp*^^?!!l 
of  a  bad  digestion.    So  taken  up  are  ''<>-'**^^ 
contentions  of  our  clients,  our  own  in^csBHtof^J*^ 
and  daily  attendance  in  courts  and  ^^"'"^'''J'tL^ 
have  no  leisure  to  unbend  our  mind  or  ***  •J^J  JJ^. 
plain  simple  men  in  private  Ufe,  but  are  otBg^|''J'^^ 
senate  a  certain  character ;  for  our  profeiM«««JJ^ 
to  be  constantly  observant  of  our  steps.   ^""Jf    JJJ 
sopher  again  remarks — *'  those  who  exist  onotf*^ 
cannot  be  said  to  lead  pleasant  lives,'  ^ '^t'SL 
life  consists  in  that  open,  sincere  simplid^  of  ■<■ 
manner,  that  rather  shuns  than  seeks  ohocmtiofc 

"  As  for  my  way  of  living,  it  inclinoi  to  "^^ 
a  spare  diet  is  perhaps  fittest  for  the  life  we  1*^ 
Olsus  wrote  not  for  us  when  he  said,  ^J"fJ*J^ 
eat  much  meat — though  he  subjoins  the  cwitio»-i'Y. 
ed  they  can  digest  it  Though  we 
queters  in  general,  yet  sometimes  wc  gi»e  wt/  w^ 


eat  much  meat — tnongn  he  wl>|ouisuiec»u*"'--_r 
ed  they  can  digest  it    Though  we  are  not  ii^ 
queters  in  general,  yet  sometimes  wc  gi»e  wt/  ^^, 
in  company,  and  mingle  our  wisdom  with  ^^^^ 
obs?rving  the  nice  limits  of  sobriety.    But  ■^'*L^ 
U)ings  are  to  be  allowed  or  avoided  j— bow  f"Jj   /^ 
advisable  to  exercise  tl:e  body,  to  ^^''^.^L^g^ 
repletion,  to  walk  in  the  firee  air  to  expand  toe  cfl» 
plentiful  breathhigs ;  how  far  it  may  he  n^^JJ^L  0 
sionally  to  chanj^  scene  or  climate  to  'f^Tit  e- 
strength  and  spirits — these  are  ^'^""PJl"  ^^j,  sst 
pect  to  be  directed  by  your  wisdom.   '^^^^^  ^  ti 
reasonable  to  advise  us  to  take  air  "»<*  *"*|?J}  p^ 
recreate  our  minds :  holidays  were  set  ■{•'Vjj^ 
authority  for  that  purpose.    Bat  we  arc  Uk«  •■"^ 
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hare  no  remission  from  labour;  on  some  festivals,  in- 
deed, we  alternate  our  toil,  but  we  do  not  lay  it  aside ; 
we  must  attend  to  business  in  some  shape  or  other, 
whether  in  listening  to  depositions  abroad,  or  in  giving 
opinions  at  home ;  we  are  like  the  persons  descril^  by 
£aripldes— we  are  the  slaves  of  the  public,  and  our  lives 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

**  LfOt  us  profit  by  the  melancholy  example  of  those 
who  have  tarried  too  long  on  the  bench,  or  at  the  bar ; 
and  as  years  gain  on  us  let  us  contract  our  toils,  and 
■eenre  an  honest  retreat  for  our  old  age,  for  its4atter  days 
the  lawyer's  only  holidays.  In  proper  time,  let  us 
OUT  long  farewell  to  the  bench  and  to  the  court 

**The  first  and  middle  terms  of  existence  we  sacrifice 
to  the  public — why  should  we  not  bestow  the  latter  on 
oorselves  ?  Let  us  take  in  due  time  the  counsel  of  the 
Roman : — Pack  up  our  awls  at  the  approach  of  old  age 
-««nd  having  lived  in  straits  the  greater  portion  of  our 
dajrs,  let  us  die  in  harbour.** 

Such  is  the  Sieur  Xilander*s  account  of  the  toils  of 
the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  distingnshod  member. 
Bat  with  all  its  labours,  we  find  that  our  list  of  eminent 
lawyers  indieates  a  length  of  life  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  imaginative  pursuits  of  the  poets, 
tlnimatiets,  novelists,  and  musical  composers. 

The  distinction  has  been  made  between  dramatist!* 

peete,  beeause  the  most  nomorons  instances  of  ad- 

age  are  found  amongst  tlie  former.    The  toils 

of  the  dramatist  and  those  of  the  general  poet  are  of  a 

▼ery  diSereot  eharacter ;  every  dramatist,  indeed,  must 

he  a  poet,  but  many  of  the  greatest  poets  have  proved 

very  iadifibrent  dramatists.    The  list  of  the  latter  gives 

mn  aiaoont  of  one  hundred  and  five  years  nnore  tlian  0*2 

poelSi  and  that  of  the  dramatists  two  hundred  and  fifwy- 

five  years  less  than  the  natural  philosophers.    Though 

the  diffioal^  of  succeeding  in  this  branch  of  poetry  is 

infiailely  greater  than  in  any  other,  and  imagination 

in  BO  snail  degree  is  essential  to  its  successful  oultiva- 

tioB,  it  is  still  to  a  happy  combination  of  other  qualities, 

mod  f/ie  exercise  of  other  and  more  sober  fiictilties,  that 

ihie  art  is  indebted  for  success.    The  business  of  the 

dramatist  is  to  realise  the  images  of  fancy,  to  clothe 

the  airy  coooeptions  of  poetry  in  the  garb  of  real  life. 

The  aim  of  tragedy  is  to  give  breath  and  animation 
to  exalted  tentimentii,  to  bring  tho  dim  shadows  of 
hnagiaation  into  being,  and  give  to  legendary  exploits 
the  vivid  character  of  actual  events.    The  office  of 
Goiiiedy,^n  the  other  hand,  is  to  catch  the  living  man- 
ners as  they  rise,  to  place  the  poculiarities  of  national 
character  in  their  strongest  light,  to  make  the  follies  of 
the  time  the  food  of  wit,  and  in  the  correction  of  malevo- 
lent absurdity  to  make  ridicule  do  that  for  which  roa- 
900  may  not  bo  appealed  to.     In  a  word,  to  mingle 
mirth  with  morals,  *'  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to 
•how  virtue  her  own  image,  vice  her  own  dcforniity. 
the  yerj  age  and  body  of  the  time  its  form  and  pres- 
aare.** 

That  the  labours  of  dramatic  composition  havo  not 
the  same  depressing  influence  on  the  energies  of  life  as 
chose  of  tho  other  branches  of  poetry,  may  be  inferred 
Horn  the  astonishing  fertility  of  dramatic  invention,  and 
likewise  of  the  longevity  of  many  of  its  authors.    Lope 
de  Vega  is  said  to  havo  written  eighteen  hundred  pieces 
fi>r  the  theatre  ;  forty-seven  quarto  volumes  of  his  works 
are   extant,   twenty-five  of  which  are    composed   of 
dramas :  he  died  of  hypochondria  in  his  seventy-third 
year  ;  and  little  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  lite- 
rary malady  should  have  closed  the  career  of  so  volu- 
minous an  author.    Goldoni  wrote  two  hundred  plays, 
"which  are   published   in    tliirty-one  octavo    volumes. 
Had  Shakespeare  attained  the  age  of  Goldoni,  he  would 
prohably  have  been  as  prolific  an  author ; — thirty-seven 
dramas  have  immortalised  his  short  career,  and  these 
pfodoctions  have  to  boast  of  a  ftte  which  those  of  no 
elher  dramatist,  ancient  or  modem,  ever  met  with. 
After  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  fWe-and-twenty 
oTAis  pieces  still  keep  possession  of  the  stage. 


CHAPTER  X. 

IX>:«GKVITT  OF  MEDICAL  AUTHOSS,  AND  MISCEIXANIOUS 

warrcRs. 

The  amount  of  the  united  ages  of  the  medical  authors 
exceeds  that  of  the  novelists  and  essayists  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years ;  and  here  again,  the  authors  »*  of 
imagination  all  compact"  are  found  very  nearly  at  the 
hottom  of  the  list,  while  those,  into  whose  pursuits  im 


a  tendency  to  invigorate  the  body,  and  by  its  tran- 
quillising  influence,  to  add  to  the  duration  of  life. 

Tliat  study  which  carries  tho  contemplation  of  its 
followers  to  the  highest  regions  of  philosophy,  we  have 
already  seen,  is  the  pursuit,  of  all  others,  the  most  con- 
ducive to  longevity.  But  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens 
is  only  more  wonderful  than  that  of  the  human  form, 
because  the  magnitude  of  tho  scale  on  which  the  move- 
ments of  that  mechanism  are  carried  on,  require  the 
greatest  effort  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  making, 
even  imperfectly  to  conceive.  But  what  is  there  more 
wonderful  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of 
innumerable  worlds,  than  that  principle  of  life  which 
animates  the  dust  of  which  one  human  being  is  com- 
pounded? What  is  there  more  stupendous  in  the  idea 
of  the  power  that  gives  precision,  velocity,  and  efful- 
gence to  the  swiftest  and  the  brightest  of  those  orbs, 
than  in  the  conception  of  that  power,  which  bestows  the 
spirit  of  vitality  and  the  at.tribute  of  reason  on  man  7 
Infinite  wisdom  is  only  differently  displayed ;  it  matters 
not  how,  whether  in  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  or 
tlie  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  the  transmission  of  solar 
light  and  heat,  or  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  or  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves,  the  enquiring  mind  is  ultimately 
carried  to  the  same  creative  power.  But  above  all 
philosophers,  to  the  medical  observer  what  a  miracle  of 
wisdom  is  the  formation  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
wonderful  faculties  superadded  to  its  organisation ! 
*^  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason  ! 
how  infinite  in  faculties  \  In  form  and  moving  how  ex- 
press and  admirable  I  In  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in 
apprehension,  how  like  a  God !  The  beauty  of  the 
world  !  The  paragon  of  animals  !**  In  a  word,  the  ten- 
dcncy  of  the  pursuits  of  the  physician  is  to  enlarge  his 
understanding,  and  to  enlighten  his  views  on  eyery  sub- 
ject to  which  they  are  directed. 

The  list  of  miscellaneous  writers  is  equally  divided 
between  the  novelist  and  essayist.  The  former,  whom 
we  may  consider  as  the  regular  practitioners  of  litera- 
ture, appear  to  enjoy  a  greater  length  of  days  than  their 
periodical  brethren  who  cannot  boast  tho  voluminous 
dignity  of  tho  acknowledged  novelist.  The  resuh,  how- 
ever, siiows  that  the  compulsory  toil  of  periodical  com- 
position has  a  greater  influence  on  hoallhthan  voluntary 
labours  to  a  far  greater  amount.  This  opinion  is  cor- 
roborated by  an  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  uo  mean 
authority  on  any  subject  connected  with  literary  his- 
tory. ^*  He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose  on  a 
stated  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attention  dis- 
sipated, a  memory  embarrassed,  a  mind  distracted  with 
anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  diseane ;  he  will 
labour  on  a  barren  topic  tilt  it  is  too  late  to  change  it ; 
for  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  his  thoughts  become  dif- 
fused into  a  wild  exuberance  which  the  pressing  hour 
of  publication  cannot  suffer  judgment  to  examme  or 
reduce.**  There  is,  indeed,  no  labour  more  destructive 
to  health,  than  that  of  periodical  literature,  and  in  no 
species  of  mental  application,  or  even  of  manual  employ- 
ment, is  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body  so  early 
and  so  severely  felt.  The  readers  of  those  light  articles 
which  appear  to  cost  so  little  labour  in  the  various  lite- 
rary publications  of  the  day,  are  little  aware  how  many 
constitutions  are  broken  down  in  the  service  of  their 
literary  taste. 

But  with  the  novelist,  it  is  far  different ;  they  have 
their  attention  devoted,  perhaps  for  months,  to  one  con- 
tinued subject,  and  that  subject  neither  dry  nor  dis- 
agreeable. They  have  no  laborious  references  to  make 
to  other  books,  they  have  to  burthen  their  memories 
with  no  authorities  for  their  opinions,  nor  to  tioublo 
their  brain  with  the  connection  of  any  lengthened  chain 
of  ratiocination.  They  have  but  to  knock  at  the  door 
oftheir  imagination  to  call  forth  its  phantasies,  and  if  the 
power  of  genius  is  present,  ^  to  collect,  combine,  am- 
plify, and  animate^  the  ideas  these  phantasies  suggest ; 
which,  aAer  all,  are  the  creations  of  that  faculty  ^witb- 
out  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert.** 
To  weave  these  phantasies  into  fiction,  to  call  new 
worlds  of  imaginary  being  into  existence,  to  endow  an 
Anastasius  or  a  Corinno  with  thoughts  that  breathe 
and  words  that  burn,  to  picture  a  Rebecca,  gazing  from 
her  dizzy  casement  on  the  tide  of  battle  rolUng  beneath 
the  castle  walls,  to  bring  tho  very  spot  to  the  niind*s 
eye,  where  **  death  has  broken  tho  strong  man*s  spear, 
and  overtaken  the  speed  of  his  war-horse  :*' — to  invest 
the  soldier  of  the  cross,  in  his  panoply  of  steel;  like 
Cervantes,  to  carry  the  exaltation  of  knight-errantry 
to  the  exlremest  verge  of  credible  absurdity,  to  array  it 


afiination  little  enters,  in  point  of  longevity  rank  high  „        -        .^   ,     .  r.u  r  a 

abcive  them.    It  may  be  truly  said,  without  any  hyper-  against  windmills;  to  couch  the  lance  of  the  cavalier,  and 


bole,  that  ctory  pursuit  which  ennobles  tho  mind,  has 


send  bis  gallant  steed  against  an  army  of  Boldadocs,  or  a 


flock  of  sheep,  or  to  give  the  sliadowy  forms  of  mental 
entraooement  a  spiritualised  being,  made  up  of  beauty 
and  romance,  or  of  baleful  passions — a  Flora  M*Ivor  or 
a  haggard  Elspeth  : — this  is  the  business  of  the  novelist, 
and  It  must  be  allowed  no  unpleasing  occupation  is  it. 

So  far  as  the  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain, 
pleasant  unquestionably  it  is,  but  light  and  amusing  as 
it  may  seem,  still  is  it  laborious. 

The  author  of  tlie  Rambler  has  justly  observed,  it  is 
no  unpleasing  employment  **  to  write  when  one  senti- 
ment readily  produces  another,  and  both  ideas  and  ex- 
pression present  themselves  at  the  first  summons;  but 
such  happiness  the  greatest  geoius  does  not  always 
attain,  and  common  writers  know  it  only  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  credit  its  possibility.**  In  foot,  there  is  no 
man,  however  great  his  powers,  to  whom  extensive  com- 
position is  not  a  serious  labour ;  and  in  fiction,  those 
productions,  like  Sterne*s,  which  seem  to  be  the  very  out- 
pourings of  tlie  mind,  are  generally  those  which  cost  the 
greatest  effort. 

The  most  accurate  observer  of  nature,  is  generally 
the  most  painful  thinker:  the  deepest  thinker  is  seldom 
the  h3st  talker  ;  and  h^  whose  memory  draws  least  on 
his  own  imagination,  (paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,)  is 
o(\en  the  most  fluent  writer.  ^  Those  animals,**  says 
Bacon,  **  which  are  the  swiflest  in  'the  course  are  nim- 
blest in  the  turn.** 

But  the  great  evil  of  every  department  of  literature 
which  deals  in  fiction,  is  the  habit  the  imagination  ac- 
quires of  domineering  over  sober  judgment. 

^*  In  time,**  says  the  great  moralist,  ^  when  some 
particular  train  of  ideas  has  fixed  the  attention,  all 
other  intellectual  gratifications  are  rejected,  the  mind, 
in  weai  iness  or  leisure,  recurs  constantly  to  the  favour- 
ite conception,  and  feasts  on  the  luscious  falsobood, 
whenever  she  is  offended  with  tho  bitterness  of  truth. 
By  degrees  the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed.  She  grows 
first  imperious,  and  in  time  despotic  Then  fiction  be- 
gins to  operate  as  reality,  false  opinions  fasten  on  the 
mind,  and  life  passes  in  dreams  of  rapture  or  anguish.** 

Such  is  the  progress,  but  its  origin  b  in  the  infatuation 
of  the  pursuits  which  draw  him  mto  labour  beyond  his 
strength,  and  causes  a  prolonged  application  to  composi- 
tion, because  the  interest  of  the  subject  renders  the  mind 
insensible  to  fatigue.  Scott  seldom  exceeded  fifteen  pages 
a  day,  but  even  this  for  a  continuance  was  a  toilsome 
task,  tiiat  would  have  broken  down  the  health  of  any  other 
constitution  at  a  much  earlier  period.  Byron,  in  his  jour- 
nal,  says  he  wrote  an  entire  poem,  and  one  of  considerable 
length,  in  four  days,  to  banish  the  dreadAil  impression  of 
a  dream — an  exertion  of  mind  and  body  which  appears 
almost  incredible. 

Pope  boasts  in  one  of  his  letters  of  having  finished  fifty 
lines  of  his  "  Homer**  in  ono  day ;  and  it  would  appear  to 
be  the  largest  number  he  had  accomplished. 

Cowpcr,  however,  in  his  blank  verse  translation  of  the 
same  author,  for  some  time  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
sixty  lines  a  day  ;  and  even  in  his  last  illness,  of  revising 
one  hundred  lines  daily.  But  of  all  literary  labour  that 
of  Johnson  appears  the  moat  stupendous.  *'  In  seven 
years,**  to  use  his  own  language,  ^  he  sailed  a  long  and 
painfiil  voyage  round  the  world  of  the  English  language,** 
and  in  Uiat  brief  term  produced  his  dictionary.  The 
similar  French  performance  occupied  forty  academicians 
nearly  as  many  years. 

During  the  period  that  Johnson  was  thus  employ/ed, 
he  found  leisure  to  produce  hb  tragedy,  to  complete  the 
"  Rambler,**  the  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,*'  and  several 
minor  performances.  At  the  latter  period,  he  speaks  of 
having  written  forty-eight  octavo  pages  of  tho  "  Life  of 
Savage**  in  one  day,  and  a  iwrt  of  the  night. 

Such  labours  as  these,  if  they  do  not  shorten  life,  are 
calculated  to  make  it  wretched,  for  hypochondria  invaria- 
bly follows  dose  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LONGEVITT  OP  POLEMICAL  AUTHORS— PIIILOLOGISTS. 

In  the  list  of  polemical  authors  we  find  the  longevity 
of  those  of  fixed  opinions  on  the  subject  of  rcliffion  great- 
er, by  a  hundred  and  five  years,  than  that^  ofauthors  of 
unsettled  sentiments  on  this  important  inquiry  afler  truth. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  the  ages  of  the  former  have  not 
furnished  a  still  larger  amount,  when  the  different  effects 
on  health  and  life  are  taken  into  account,  of  certainty  of 
opinion  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects ;  of  tranouil- 
lity  and  peace  of  mind  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other, 
of  inquiries  that  present  difliculties,  doubts,  or  disbelief— 
of  mental  anxiety,  and  of  the  insecurity  of  the  virtue  of 
those  whose  solo  dependance  is  on  worldly  honour,  whose 
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only  guidance  is  the  philoeophy  of  men  as  fallible  as 
themselves. 

The  list  of  philologists  exhibits  very .  little  difference 
from  that  of  the  divines  in  the  amount  of  the  united  ages 
of  each.  Though  many  of  the  former  have  been  devoted 
solely  to  scholastic  pursuits,  these  pursuits  to  a  gieat  ex- 
tent are  necessary  to  qualify  the  latter  for  their  profession. 
But  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  sedentary  habits,  can 
alone  enable  the  philologist  to  make  his  memory  the 
store-house  of  the  erudition  of  past  ages,  or  ^nish  the 
necessary  materials  for  that  vast  pyramid  of  classical 
erudition,  which  is  based  on  a  catacomb  of  ancient  learn 
ing,  and  has  its  apex  in  a  cloud  that  sheds  no  rain  on 
the  arid  soil  beneath  it. 

The  more  we  contemplate  so  wonderful  a  structure, 
the  greater  must  be  our  disappointment  if  we  fail  to  dis- 
cover Its  utility,  and  the  larger  tlie  surface  over  which  its 
shadows  are  projected,  the  more  must  be  questioned  the 
advantage  of  the  erroneous  expenditure  of  time  and  labour 
that  was  necessary  for  the  erection  of  such  a  pile.  If 
Cobbett  should  ever  deign  to  peruse  these  volumes,  he 
will  pardon  our  metaphor  for  the  sake  of  its  application ; 
lut  none  can  be  more  sensible,  of  the  misfortune  of  enti- 
tling an  opinion  of  the  inutility  of  any  branch  of  learning 
to  Uie  approbation  of  that  fi^cntleman  than  we  are ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  question  the  advantage  of 
a  whole  lifers  devotion  to  the  study  of  the  dead  languages. 

What  good  to  science,  or  to  society,  has  accru^  from 
Parr's  profound  knowledge  of  the  dialects  of  Greece  ? 
What  original  works,  even  on  the  subject  of  his  own  pur 
suit,  have  issued  from  his  pen  7  A  few  tracts  and  ser- 
mons, and  a  new  edition  of  **  Bellendenus,*'  are  hb  only 
title  to  the  remembrance  of  the  next  age. 

Languages  are  but  the  avenues  to  learning,  and  he 
who  devotes  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  pebbles 
that  lay  along  the  road,  will  have  little  leisure  for  tlie 
consideration  of  more  important  objects,  whose  beauty  or 
utility  arrest  the  attention  of  the  general  observer. 

We  have  been  carried  away  from  the  subject  of  tlie 
effects  of  sedentary  habits  to  which  the  pursuits  that  are 
carried  on  in  cloisters  of  ancient  learning  are  apt  to  lead ; 
but  in  truth,  tliero  remained  little  to  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  such  habits  appear  less  injurious  to  health  in 
this  branch  of  study  than  might  have  been  expected,  it  is 
only  because  memory  and  not  imagination,  industry  and 
not  entliusiacm^havo  to  do  with  the  pursuits  of  the  philo- 
logist. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

LONOKVITT  OF  MUSICAL  OOMPOSKftS,  SCULTrORS,  AND 

PAIIfTERS. 

Finally,  we  have  to  observe  the  extraordinary  differ- 
ence in  the  longevity  of  the  musical  composers,  and 
that  of  the  artists.  We  find  the  amount  of  life  in  the 
list  of  the  sculptors  and  paiiiters  larger,  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  years,  than  in  that  of  the  votaries  of 
Euterpe. 

Music  is  to  sensibility  what  language  is  to  poetry,  the 
mode  of  expressing  enthusiastic  sentiments,  and  excit- 
ing agreeable  sensations.  I'he  more  imagination  the 
composer  is  able  to  put  into  his  music,  the  more  power- 
fully he  appeals  to  the  feelings.  Sonsibilitv  is  the  soul 
of  music,  and  pathos  its  most  powerful  attribute. 

Pythagoras  imagined  that  music  was  the  soul  of  life 
itself,  or  that  harmony  was  the  sum  total  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  the  necessary  result  of  the  concert  of  tliese 
faculties,  and  of  the  bodily  functions. 

Musical  composition,  then,  demands  extraordinary 
■ensibility,  an  enthusiastic  imagination,  an  instinctiie 
taste,  rather  than  deep  thought.  The  same  qualities 
differently  directed  make  the  poet.  Is  it,  then,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  we  should  find  the  poets  and  the 
musical  composers  considerably  shorter  lived  than  the 
followers  of  all  other  learned  or  scientific  pursuits, 
whose  sensibility  is  not  exercised  by  their  studies, 
whose  imaginations  are  not  wearied  by  excessive  appli. 
cation  and  enthusiasm  1  The  term  *^ genus  irritabilt*' 
deserves  to  be  transferred  from  the  poetical  to  the  mu- 
sical tribe;  for  we  take  it  that  an  enraged  musician  is 
a  much  more  common  spectacle  than  an  irritated  bard, 
and  infinitely  more  rabid  in  his  choler. 

Grenerally  speaking,  musicians  are  the  most  intolerant 
of  men  to  one  another,  the  moft  captious,  the  best  hu. 
rooured  when  flattered,  and  the  worst  tempered  at  all 
other  times.  Music,  like  laudanum,  appears  to  soothe 
the  senses  when  used  in  moderation,  but  the  continual 
employment  of  either  flurries  and  excites  the  faculties, 
and  often  renders  the  best  natured  men  in  the  worlds 
pctulcnt,  irritable,  and  violent. 


In  the  list  of  artists  the  sculptors  and  painters  have 
been  placed  apart  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  greater 
loiigevitv  of  the  former.  The  united  ages  of  both  exceed 
the  poet's  amountof  lifeby  noless  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty -two  years — an  ample  indication  of  the  difference  of 
the  influence  of  the  imagination  and  the  imitative  art  on 
healtii.  Many,  we  are  aware,  think  that  imagination 
enters  as  largely  into  the  pursuits  of  (minting  as  into 
poetry.  But,  if  such  were  tJie  cose,  sculpture  might  in- 
dulge in  thevagariesandchimerasof  fancy  without  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  centaurs  and  satyrs  of 
poetry  for  its  monsters,  and  painting  might  not  have 
had  to  borrow  its  most  beautiful  subjects  from  the  fervid 
dei'cription  of  Madonnas  and  Magdalens  in  the  monkish 
records  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  been  truly  observed 
by  an  intelligent  traveller,  that  **  what  the  ancient 
poets  fancied  m  verse,  the  sculptors  formed  in  marble  ; 
what  the  priests  invented  afterwards  in  their  cells,  the 
painters  have  perpetuated  on  canvass.  And  thus  the 
poetic  fiction  and  the  sacerdotal  miracle — the  ancient 
fable  and  the  modern  legend,  by  tlio  magic  influence  of 
the  chisel  and  the  pencil,  are  handed  down  from  age  to 
ago.*'  A  vivid  perception  of  all  that  is  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  imagination  is  essential  to  the  artist ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  because  Hogarth  had  an  excellent 
perception  of  t!ie  ridiculous,  that  nature  had  endowed 
liiin  with  the  comic  talent  of  a  Listen.  The  elements 
of  painting  are  said  to  be,  invention,  design,  colouring, 
and  disposition.  But,  if  invention  implies  here  original 
creative  power,  independent  of  the  imagery  of  nature 
and  poetry,  or  of  events  detailed  in  history,  the  term  is 
erroneously  applied.  The  sublimest  ofiort  of  pictorial 
art  that  cun  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  received  opinion 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  painting,  is  that  wondciful 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Michael  Angelo.  But 
the  majesty  and  glory,  the  terror  and  despair,  that  are 
depicted  in  it, are  not  invented,  but  embodied.  The  ori- 
ginal of  each  outline  is  in  the  Sacted  History,  and  our 
wonder  is  not  more  at  the  execution  of  such  a  design 
than  at  the  boldness  of  the  genius  that  had  the  courage 
to  undertake  it.  Imagination  is  the  powei  which  the 
artist  is  least  necessitated  to  call  into  action ;  judgment 
is  the  master  excellence  which  is  requisite  to  re^rulatc 
and  direct  the  minor  qualities  that  are  given  by  nature, 
or  acquired  by  experience.  **  Good  sense  and  experi- 
ence," says  Burke,  ^  acting  together,  find  out  what  is 
fit  to  bo  done  in  every  work  of  art"  Painting,  in  a 
word,  is  the  adaption  of  poetry  to  the  eye,  the  concen- 
tration of  natural  imagery — the  skilful  combination,  in  a 
limited  space,  of  the  idea  of  infinity,  with  the  percep. 
tion  of  objects  that  are  visible  at  a  glance.  Many  of 
the  ancient  painters,  it  is  true,  were  tolerable  poets. 
Michael  Angelo  and  Saivator  Rosa  were  good  ones;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  imagination  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  art.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
wrote  excellent  verses.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Jones, 
Blackstone,  Erskine,  and  Curran,  had  considerable  ta- 
lents for  poetry.  But  poetry  has  very  little  to  do  with 
law ;  neither  has  It  with  chemistry,  and  yet  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  has  left  effusions  of  this  kind  behind  him 
which  would  not  be  discreditable  to  any  tmrd. 

We  may  conclude  witli  Goethe,  ^  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  art  of  painting  and  that  of  writing ; 
their  baw^s  may  touch  each  other,  but  their  summits 
arc  distinct  and  separate."  And  from  the  list  tliat  have 
been  noticed  of  Ihe  painters  and  poets,  we  have  seen 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  influence  of  an 
imitative  art  and  an  imaginative  pursuit,  on  health. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  MCN  OF  OKNIUS. 

Though  to  the  moralist  it  is  of  much  less  importance 
how  a  man  dies  than  how  he  lives,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
matter  of  more  than  curiosity  to  enquire  how  far  the 
words  and  actions,  the  theoretical  philosophy  and  the 
practical  conduct  of  men  correspond  in  their  last  mo- 
ments. In  such  moments,  what  influence  has  mental 
cultivation  on  the  conduct  of  individuals  7  Or,  is  there 
indeed  any  perceptible  difference  between  the  bearing 
of  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  mind  in  tlio  last  scone 
of  all  ?  Generally  speaking,  the  influence  of  literature 
and  science  over  the  mind  and  the  demeanor  of  men,  is 
at  no  period  displayed  to  such  advantage  as  at  that  of 
the  close  of  life.  What  medical  man  has  attended  at 
the  death-bed  of  the  scholar,  or  the  studious  man,  and 
has  not  found  death  divested  of  half  its  terrors  by  tlie 
dignified  composure  of  the  sufferer,  and  his  state  one  of 
peace  and  serenity,  compared  with  the  abject  oondiiion 
of  the  unenlightened  mind  in  the  same  extremity  ?  Those, 


perhaps,  who  relinquish  life  with  the  roost  reluctance, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  to  bo,  are  to  ba  (bond  in 
the  most  opposite  grades  of  society — those  ia  the  verv 
highest  and  lowest  walks  of  life.    In  dificrent  oooolriei, 
likewise,  it  is  singular  in  what  different  degrees  peopk 
are  influenced  by  the  fear  of  eternity,  tod  b  whitdifl 
ferent  ways  the  pomp  of  death,  the  peculiar  mode  of 
sepulture,  reasonable  views  of  religion,  and  tenifjiot 
so|>crstitions,  affect  the  people  of  particular  coDQirio. 
The  Irish,  who  are  certainly  not  deficient  in  phjiieil 
courage,  support  bodily  suffering,  and  encounter  dMk, 
with  less  fortitude  tlian  the  people  of  this  ooaotrj.  A 
German  entertains  his  &te,  in  hisdybgmoiaenti,DWft 
like  a  philosopher    than  a  Frenchman.    And,  of  aO 
places  in  the  world,  the  capital  of  Turkey  ii  it,  where  tc 
have  seen  death  present  the  greatest  terrors,  tod  wbere 
life  has  been  most  unwillingly  resigned.   TheAnkb 
on  the  other  hand, -professing  tlie  same  religioouiki 
Turks,  differ  from  them  wholly  in  this  respects audaed 
death  with  greater  indifference  than  the  humbler  duM 
of  any  other  country,  Mahomedan  or  Christita.  Uii 
truly  surprising  with  what  apathy  an  Arab,  in  ei. 
tremity,  will  lay  him  down  to  die,  and  with  vhit  per. 
tinacity  the  Turk  will  cling  to  life — with  what  abject 
importunity  he  will  solicit  the  physician  to  nw  lad 
preserve  him. 

In  various  epidemics  in  the  East,  we  have  had  oeei- 
sioo  to  observe  the  striking  differenoe  in  theeandioltf 
both  in  tlieir  last  UKKnents,  and  especially  ia  the  eiyei. 
tion  of  Ibrahim   Pasha  to  tlie  Mores,  when  boadnA 
were  dying  daily  in  the  camp  at  Suda.   Toeretb 
haughty  Moslem  went  to  the  society  of  hk  ctiotiil 
houries  like  a  miserable  slave,  while  the  food4um» 
ed  Arab  went  like  a  fiero  to  his  long  last  booKi  Ri 
difference  in  their  moral  qualities,  and  the  neatalN^ 
riority  of  the  Egyptian  over  the  Turk,  audi  if  ik 
dbtinction. 

The  resnlt  of  the  observation  of  maoyacIonfnM 
in  various  climos,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Ml  ■ 
envisftged  by  those  with  the  least  horror,  wkoff  ifs 
have  been  least  influenced  by  superstitron  orfanliMi 
as  well  as  by  those  who  have  cultivated  literatoit  nl 
science  with  the  most  ardour.    **  Of  the  great  nonki,* 
says  Sir  Henry  Halford.  in  liis  Essay  on  I>eitli,*ti 
wh<mi  it  has  been  my  painful  professional  doty  to  bM 
administered  in  the  last  hoorsof  their  livef,  I  have mq»- 
times  lelt  surprised  that  so  few  have  appeared  ralBdnt 
to  go  to  *  the  undiscovered  country,  from  whoaeboitM 
no  traveller  returns.' •* 

And  probably,  were  it  not  for  the  adventitiooi  tr- 
rors  which  are  given  to  death — for  all  the  frigbtlii 
paraphernalia  of^the  darkened  chamber,  tbe  hidcon 
vesture  of  the  corpse,  and  the  lugubrious  viaagef  of' (In 
funeral  performers,*  the  solemn  mutes  who  * mimicior- 
row  when  the  heart's  not  sad,'  and  all  the  frifhtti 
*■  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  death — the  sable  pall,t^ 
waving  plumes ; — were  it  not  fur  these,  and  the  rent- 
ing custom  of  heightening  the  horrors  of  sepultottk 
formal  mode  of  doing  violence  tn  the  feelings  t(t^ 
friends  who  stand  over  the  grave,  death  mip*'^ 
vested  of  half  its  terrors,  and  its  approach  em^ 
M  a  blessing  by  the  majority  of  mankind— IfJ^*^ 
least,  who  are  weary  of^the  world,  whatcver^c*^* 
it  they  may  be.     Is  it  not  Johnson  who  has  iaid,lb«*» 
probably  more  pain  in  passing  from  youth  toifti"*** 
from  age  to  eternity  7 

Professor  Hufeland,  whose  observations  an  ^'V' 
ject  are  worth  all  the  essays  that  have  Utely  obuio^ 
temporary  notoriety,  and  that  too  without  any  chij* 
clap-traps  or  shreds  and  patches  of  ancient  schakf*^ 
lias  well  observed  in  his  work  on  longevity,  ** ^^'■{f? 
fear  death  less  than  tlie  ooeration  of  dy ioff.  .  PmF'* 
says)  form  the  most  sinf  ular  conception  of  the  lailj^ 
gle,  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  »■■• 
like.    But  this  is  all  void  of  foundation.    No  im*' 
tainly  ever  felt  what  death  is ;  and  as  insonsiWy  wfj 
enter  into  life,  equally  insensibly  do  we  J^^**  "Jv  * 
beginning  and  the  end  are  here  united.    My  I^JfJvJ! 
as  follows.     First,  man  can  have  no  sensetioo  ^''^'Jj 
for,  to  die,  means  nothing  more  than  ^*  '^^  JJ  "^ 
power,  and  it  is  the  vital  power  which  '•^  "'*^"^. 
communication  between  the  soul  and  body.   lo  f^j 
tion  as  the  vital  power  decreases,  we  tose  the  P^^^ 
ftensation  and  of  consciousness ;  and  we  cannot  Jf^ 
without  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  before,  '^'•''JjLj 
vital  sensation,  which  requires  the  ■■■****°|*jjL# 
tenderest  organs.     We  are  Uught  also  by  exp«T*J* 
that  all  those  who  ever  passed  throorh  the  first  wT 
death,  and  were  again  brought  to  lift,  mua0io»J 
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■erted  that  thej  felt  nothinj[  of  djing,  butnunk  at  once 
into  a  state  of  insensibility.*^ 

**  Let  as  not  be  led  into  a  mistake  by  the  convulsive 
throbs,  the  rarilin^  in  the  throat,  and  the  apparent 
pangs  of  death,  which  are  exhibited  by  many  pcrsunb 
when  in  a  dying  state.  These  symptoms  ate  painful 
oolj  to  the  spectators,  and  not  to  the  dying,  who  are  not 
sensible  of  them.  The  case  here  is  the  same  as  if  one. 
from  the  dreadful  contortions  of  a  person  in  an  epileptic 
fit,  should  form  a  conchision  respectinjr  his  internal 
fbelingH :  from  what  afTocts  us  so  much,  he  suffers  uo- 
thinff.»' 

**  Let  one  always  consider  life,  as  it  really  is,  a  mean 
state,  which  is  not  an  object  itself,  but  a  medium  for 
obtaining  an  object,* as  the  multifarious  imperfections  of 
it  sufficiently  prove;  as  a  period  of  trial  and  preparation, 
a  Oagnient  of  existence,  through  which  we  arc  to  be 
fitted  for,  and  transmitted  to,  other  periods.  Can  the 
idea,  then,  of  really  making  this  transition — of  astcend- 
ing  to  anotlier  from  this  mean  state,  this  doubtful  pro- 
blematical existence,  which  never  affords  complete  satis- 
faction, ever  excite  terror?  With  courage  and  confidence 
we  may,  therefore,  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  that  Su- 
preme Being,  who,  without  our  consent,  placed  us  upon 
this  sublunnry  theatre,  and  give  up  to  his  management 
the  future  direction  of  our  fate.** 

**  Remembrance  of  the  past,  of  that  circle  of  friends  who 
were  nearest  and  always  will  be  dearest  to  our  hearts, 
and  who,  as  it  were,  now  smile  to  us  with  a  friendly  look 
of  invitation  from  that  distant  country  beyond  the  grave, 
will  also  tend  very  much  to  allay  the  fear  of  death.*' 

'nicre  is  one  point  connected  with  this  subject — the 
brightening  op  of  the  mind  previously  to  its  dissolution ; 
or,  to  use  the  common  expression,  **  the  lightness  before 
death,**— on  which  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said.  The  no- 
tion that  dying  people  were  favoured  beyond  others  with  a 
spiriioalised  conception  of  things,  not  only  relating  to 
time,  but  likewise  to  eternity,  was  familiar  to  the  an. 
dents,  and  was  probably  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from  the 
Egyp^axiB,  amongst  whose  descendants  the  words  and 
wishes  of  a  dying  man  are  still  regarded  as  mani'esta- 
tJooB  of  a  spirit  of  wisdom  that  has  risen  superior  to  the 
weaknesses' and  passions  of  humanity.  The  doctrine, 
fiowever,  shared  tlic  fate  of  all  similar  opinions  that  are 
ipecious  without  being  solid,  and  entertaining  without  be- 
ng  true:  it  was  forgotten  till  revived  by  Arcteeus;  and 
Toni  his  time  to  that  of  Sir  11.  Halford,  millions  of  people 
rerc  born  and  buried,  and  no  indications  of  a  prophetic 
ipirit  exhibited  by  the  dying,  or  recorded  of  tlicm,  till  the 
earned  baronet  produced  his  essay  on  the  subject  In 
rath,  this  lig-hting  up  of  the  mind  amounts  to  nothing 
nore  than  a  pleasurable  excited  condition  of  the  mental 
Realties,  fbllowinff  perhaps  a  slate  of  previous  torpor,  and 
continuing  a  few  hours,  or  oftentimes  moments,  before 
dissolution.  This  rousing  np  of  the  mind  is  probably  pro- 
iaoed  by  the  stimulus  of  dark  venous  blood  circulating 
throug'h  tiie  arterial  vessels  of  the  brain,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
^vhose  delicate  air-cclls  become  impeded  by  the  deposi- 
tioa  of  mucus  on  the  surface,  which  tlicrc  is  not  sufficient 
^nergj  m  the  absorbents  to  remove,  and  hence  arises  the 
rattling  in  the  throat  which  commonly  precedes  death.* 

*!rhe  effect  of  this  new  stimulus  of  dark-coloured  blood 
n  the  arterial  vessels,  appears  strongly  to  resemble  the 
ijchilarating  efiects  of  the  opium,  inasmuch  as  physical 
i:iin  is  lulled,  the  sensations  soothed,  and  the  ima^ina- 
ton  exalted.  Long-forgotten  pleasures  are  recalled,  old 
amUiar  faces  are  seen  in  the  mind*s  eye,  and  wcll- 
emcrobcred  friends  are  communed  with,  and  the  imagi- 
tative  power  of  giving  a  real  presence  to  the  shadowy 
©productions  of  memory  is  busily  employed,  and  a  sort 
f  delirium,  or  rather  of  mental  exaltation,  is  the  consc- 
aence,  in  which  a  rapid  succession  of  ideas,  in  most  in- 
tances  apparently  of  an  agreeable  nature,  pass  through 
iic  mind,  and  the  seftse  of  bodily  pain  to  all  appearance 
j»  wholly  overpowered.  These  phenomena  were,  perhaps, 
lerer  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  case  of  the 
ate  Mr.  Salt.  The  last  three  or  four  days  of  his  life  his 
nind  seemed  to  have  regained  all  its  former  activity.  He 
poke  in  various  languages  to  his  attendants,  some  of 
rhich,  as  the  Amharic,  he  had  not  used  for  many  years; 
e  composed  some  verses  that  referred  to  his  previous 
ufferings,  and  repeated  them  with  great  energy  to  the 
■lend  wno  accompanied  him.  The  prophetic  spirit  which 
1  some  degree  is  supposed,  by  the  author^i  we  have  nl- 
ided  to,  to  be  attained  by  the  dyhig,  was  likwise  aimed 

•  In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  the  explanation 
r  the  phenomena  here  glanced  at  is  sensibly  and  intelli- 
ibly  given,  and  may  te  referred  to  with  advantage  for 
^TQCT  information  on  this  subject 


at,  though  not  attained  in  this  instance— for  poor  Salt 
frequently  predicted  that  he  would  die  on  a  Thursday,  but 
the  prediction  was  not  accomplished. 

Some  of  tlie  following  brief  accounts  of  the  closing 
^ene  of  men  of  genius,  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  and  to  show  how  far  a  predominant 
passion  or  ^vourite  pursuit  may  influence  the  mind  even 
at  the  latest  hour  of  life.  In  nearly  every  instance,  "the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death**  is  found  to  be  displayed. 

Rousseau,  when  dying,  ordered  his  attendants  to  place 
him  before  the  window,  that  he  might  once  more  behold 
his  garden,  and  bid  adieu  to  nature. 

Addison*s  dyinjr  speech  to  his  son-in-law  was  charac- 
teristic enough  of  the  man,  who  was  accustomed  to  in- 
veigh against  the  follies  of  mankind,  though  not  alto- 
gether free  from  some  of  the  frailties  he  d^iounced. 
"*  Behold,**  said  he  to  the  dissolute  youn^  nobleman, "with 
what  tranquillity  a  Christian  can  die  !** 

Roscommon  uttered  at  the  moment  he  expired,  two 
lines  of  his  own  version  of  "  Dies  inn.** 

Haller  died  feeling  his  pulse,  and  when  he  found  it  al- 
most  gone^  turning  to  his  brother  physician,  said,  **  My 
friend,  the  artery  ceases  to  beat,**  and  died. 

Petrarch  was  found  dead  in  his  library,  leanmg  on  a 
book. 

Bead  died  in  the  act  of  dictating. 

Herder  closed  his  career  writing  an  ode  to  the  Deity, 
his  pen  on  tiie  last  line. 

Waller  died  rcpeatinsf  some  lines  of  Virgil. 

Metastasio,  who  would  never  stiffcr  the  word  death  to 
be  uttered  in  his  presence,  at  last  so  fiir  triumphed  over 
his  fears,  that,  after  receiving  the  last  rites  of  religion,  in 
his  enthusiasm  he  burst  fbith  into  a  stanza  of  religious 
poetry. 

Lucan  died  reciting  some  verses  of  his  own  Pharsalia. 

Alfieri,  the  day  before  he  died,  was  persuaded  to  see 
a  priest;  and  when  he  came,  he  said  to  him  with  great 
sffubility,  "  Have  the  kindness  to  look  in  to-jnorrow — 1 
trust  death  will  wait  four-and-twenty  hours.** 

Napoleon,  when  dying,  and  in  the  act  of  speaking  to 
the  clergyman,  reproved  his  sceptical  physician  for  smil. 
ing,  in  Uiese  words — **•  You  are  above  those  weaknesses, 
but  what  can  I  do?  I  am  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
physician;  I  believe  in  God,  and  am  of  the  religion  of  my 
father.    It  is  not  every  one  who  can  be  an  atheist**  The 

last  words   he   uttered Head Army evinced 

clearly  enough  what  sort  of  visions  were  passing  over 
his  mind  at  the  moment  of  dissolution. 

'J'a'So*s  dying  request  to  C^ardinal  Cynthia  was  indica- 
tive of  the  gloom  which  haunted  him  through  life;  he 
had  but  one  favour,  he  said,  to  request  of  him,  which  was, 
that  he  would  collect  his  works,  and  commit  them  to  the 
flames,  especially  his  Jerusalem  Delivered^ 

Leibnitz  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber,  with  a  book 
in  his  hand. 

Clarendon*H  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  palsy,  which  terminated  his  life. 

Chaucer  died  ballad  making.  His  last  production  he 
entitled,  "A  Ballad,  made  by  GJeoffrey  Chaucer  on  his 
dcath-bcd,  lying  in  great  anffuish.** 

Barthelemy  was  seized  with  death  while  reading  his 
favourite  Horace. 

Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr*s  vanity  was  displayed  in  his  last 
moments,  rope,  who  visited  him  two  days  before  he 
died,  says,  he  never  saw  a  scene  of  so  nnieh  vanity  in  his 
life;  he  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  contemplating  tne  plan 
he  was  making  for  his  own  monument 

Wychcrly,  when  dj'ing,  had  his  yoimg  wifb  brought  to 
his  bcd-sidu,  and  having  taken  her  hand  in  a  very  solemn 
manner,  said,  he  had  but  one  request  to  make  of  her,  and 
that  WBK,  that  she  would  never  marry  an  old  man  again. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  though  it  is  not  stated 
in  the  account,  that  so  reasonable  a  request  could  not  be 
denied  at  such  a  moment. 

**  Bolingbroke,'*  says  Spence,  "  in  his  last  illness,  de- 
sired to  be  brought  to  the  table  where  we  were  sitting  at 
dinner;  his  appearance  was  such  that  we  all  thought 
him  dying,  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
*  This  is  quite  an  Egyptian  ieast'  **  On  another  autho- 
rity he  is  represented  as  being  overcome  by  tenors  and 
excessive  passion  in  his  last  moments,  and,  after  one  of 
his  fits  of  choler,  being  overheard  by  Sir  Harry  Mildmay 
complaining  to  himself,  and  saying,  ^  What  will  my  poor 
soul  undergo  for  all  these  things?** 

Keats,  a  little  before  he  died,  when  his  friend  asked 
liim  how  he  did,  replied  in  a  low  voice,  "  Better,  my 
friend.     I  feel  tlie  daisies  growing  over  me.** 

In  D*lsraell*s  admirable  work  on  **  Men  of  Genius,** 
from  which  some  of  tlie  preceding  accounts  are  taken, 
many  others  are  to  be  found,  tending  to  illustrate  more 
forcibly,  perhaps,  than  any  of  those  instances  we  have 


given,  the  soothing,  and  if  the  word  may  be  allowed,  the 
benign  influence  of  literary  habits  on  the  tranquilli^  of 
the  individual  in  his  latest  momenta. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  XBtPROyiDBNCB  OP  LITERAaT  MCT. 

If  the  misfortunes  of  men  of  genius  were  unconnected 
with  their  infirmiUes,  any  notice  of  them,  however  brief, 
would  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  these  pages.  In 
literature  itself,  there  surely  is  nothing  to  favour  impro- 
vidence, or  to  unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of  life;  but 
in  the  habits  which  literary  men  contract  from  excessive 
application  to  their  pursuits,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  dis- 
qualify  the  studious  man  for  those  petty  details  of  econo- 
my and  prudence,  which  are  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  worldly  prosperity.  **  It  is  incongruous,**  says  Burns, 
"  *tis  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  man,  whose  mind  glows 
with  sentiments  lighted  np  at  the  sacred  flame  of  poetry 
— a  man  whose  heart  distends  with  benevolence  to  all  tlie 
human  race,  who  soars  above  this  little  scene  of  things, 
can  condescend  to  mind  the  paltry  concerns  about  which 
the  teme-filial  race  fret,  and  fume,  and  vex  themselves.** 
Poor  Bums  had  evidently  his  own  improvidence  in  view 
when  he  made  this  observation,  but  he  must  have  been 
the  most  simple-minded  of  bards  if  he  expected  to  disarm 
the  censure  of  the  world  by  it  Its  charity  may  some- 
times extend  to  the  eccentricities  of  renins,  but  seldom  to 
the  poverty  that  springs  from  its  improvidence.  The 
greatest  explosion  of  periodical  morality  that  we  remem- 
ber to  have  occurred  for  some  years,  took  place  in  most 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  not  many  months  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the  life  of  a  celebrated 
bard,  in  which  the  biographer  had  unfortunately  spoken 
of  the  poetic  temperament  as  one  ill  calculated  to  favour 
the  cultivation  of  the  social  and  domestic  ties.  Many 
men  of  genius  have  unquestionably  been  every  thing  that 
men  should  be  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life ;  there- 
fore, with  those  outrageous  moralists,  there  was  no  reason 
why  all  men  of  genius  should  not  be  patterns  of  excel- 
lence to  all  good  citizens,  husbands,  fathers,  and  econo- 
mical managers  of  private  affairs.  No  reason  can  be 
given  why  they  should  not  be  such.  We  only  know,  that 
such  tlio  majority  of  them  unfortunately  are  not;  and,  in- 
deed,  in  the  varied  distribution  of  nature*s  gifts,  when  we 
generally  find  the  absence  of  one  excellence  atoned  for 
by  the  possession  of  anotlier,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect 
a  combination  of  all  such  advantages  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Nature  cannot  afford  to  be  so  profusely  lavish 
even  to  her  favourites,  ft  is  somewhat  singular,  tliat 
those  instances  of  pre-eminent  genius,  accompanied  by 
well-regulated  conduct  and  domestic  virtues,  which  are 
adduced  in  opposition  to  tlie  notion  that  the  temperament 
of  genius  exerts  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  habits  of 
private  life,  are  of  persons  who  never  took  upon  them  the 
ties  of  husbands  or  of  fathers.  And  had  they  done  so, 
who  knows  what  their  conduct  might  have  been  in  these 
relations?  Newton,  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  Locke, 
Hume,  Pope,  never  married;  neitlier  did  Bacon,  Voltaire, 
and  many  other  illustrious  men,  who  either  distrusted 
their  own  fitness  for  the  married  state,  or  were  afraid  to 
stake  their  tranquillity  on  the  hazard  of  the  matrimonial 

die. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be,  whether  the  man  who 
lives  Bibi  cl  minis  in  his  study,  and  not  in  socJety,  who 
communes  with  former  ages,  and  not  with  the  events 
which  are  passing  around  him,  is  eminently  qualified  for 
the  duties  and  offices  of  married  life,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  habits,  and  the  tendency  of  his  pursuits,  are  ill 
calculated  to  make  him  a  provident  or  a  thrifly  roan. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  poverty  has  been  the 
patrimony  of  the  muses.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Fielding, 
and  Butler,  commenced  their  literary  career  in  garrets, 
from  which,  no  doubt,  they  had  as  unimpeded  a  prospect 
of  the  workhouse  as  the  summits  of  Parnassus  are  said 
to  afford.  Even  Addison  wrote  his  Campaign  in  a  gar- 
ret in  the  Haymarkct.  Camoens  died  in  an  almf-house, 
and  fifteen  years  aflcrwards  had  a  splendid  monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  It  was  with  the  poor  man  of  ge- 
nius in  that  day  as  the  present:  "And  they  who  loathed 
his  life,  might  gild  his  grave.**  Chatterton  lies  buried 
in  Shoe-lane  workhouse,  and  Otway  expired  in  a  pot- 
house, llie  Adventurer  goe^  so  far  as  Xo  state,  that  not  a 
favourite  of  the  Muses,  since  the  days  of  Arophion, 
was  ever  able  to  build  a  house.  Poor  Scott,  however,  did 
more  than  build  one,  and  the  example  is  certainly  not 
encouraging  to  authors. 

But  perhaps  there  is  not  another  instance,  even  in  this 
land  or  wealth,  of  an  author  by  profession  dwelling  in  a 
habitation  of  his  own  erection.' 

Barton  ascribes  the  heedlessness  of  literary  men,  of 
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tlieir  own  affairs,  and  conseqtienUy  their  poverty,  to  the 
unhappy  influence  of  the  Muses*  destiny.  "  When  Jupi- 
ter's daughters/'  he  says,  "  were  all  married  to  the  gods, 
the  Muses  alone  were  left  solitary,  probably  because  they 
had  no  portions.  Helicon  was  forsaken  of  all  suitors, 
and  Calliope  only  continued  to  be  a  maid,  because  she 
had  no  dower."  Petronius,  he  narrates,  knew  a  scholar 
by  the  meanness  of  his  apparel.  ^  There  came,"  saith  he, 
*•  by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow  not  very  spruce 
to  look  on,  whom  I  could  perceive,  by  that  note  alone,  to 
be  a  scholar,  whom  commonly  all  rich  men  hato.  I  asked 
him  what  he  was?  and  he  answered — a  poet.  I  demand- 
ed, why  he  was  ragged?  he  told  me  this  kind  of  learning 
never  made  any  man  rich." 

"All  which  our  ordinary  students,"  says  BurtOn,  "right 
well  perceiving  in  tlie  Universities,  how  unprofitable  are 
these  poetical  and  philosophical  pursuits  of  theirs,  apply 
tliemsclvcs,  in  all  haste,  to  moro  commodious  and  lucra- 
tive  professions.  They  are  no  longer  heedful  of  know- 
ledge— he  who  can  tell  his  money,  hatli  arithmetic 
enough :  he  is  a  true  geometrician,  who  can  measure  a 
good  fortune  to  himself:  a  perfect  astrologer,  who  can 
cast  tiie  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  turn  their  errant  mo- 
tions  to  his  own  advantage :  the  best  optician,  who  can 
reflect  the  beams  of  a  great  man's  favour,  and  cause  them 
to  shine  upon  himself." 

^neas  Sylvius  says  he  knew  many  scholars  in  his 
time  "  excellent,  well-learned  men,  but  so  rude,  so  silly, 
that  they  had  no  common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  ma- 
nage either  tlicir  own  affairs,  or  those  of  the  public," 

"They  are  generally  looked  down  upon,"  continues 
Burton,  "  <»i  account  of  their  carriage,  because  they  can- 
not ride  a  horse,  which  every  clown  can  manage;  salute 
and  court  a  gentlewoman;  carve  properly  at  table;  cringe 
and  make  congees,  which  every  common  swasher  can 
do."  They  cannot  truly  vaunt  much  of  their  accomplish- 
ments in  this  way;  they  belong  to  that  race,  of  one  of 
whom  Pliny  gave  the  description — ^"He  is  yet  a  scholar: 
than  which  kmd  of  men  there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so 
sincere,  and  none  better." 

But  the  miseries  of  Grub-street  are  no  longer  known; 
well-fed  authors  may  be  daily  encountered  in  "  the  Row," 
and  no  writer  of  any  repute  perambulates  the  town,  at 
least  within  a  rood  of  Bond-street,  in  a  thread-bare  coat 
In  short,  there  is  a  general  opinion  that  literature  has  of 
late  become  a  lucrative  employment;  that  God  has  molli- 
fied the  hearts  of  booksellers — ^"^  hearts,"  wliich  in  by- 
gone times  had  "  become  like  tliat  of  Leviathan,  firm  as 
a  stone,  yea  hard  as  a  piece  of  nether  mill-stone." 

It  is  commonly  imagined,  tliat  because  it  has  become 
the  fashion  for  people  of  rank  to  write  books,  there  are 
DO  poor  authors,  no  "  patient  merit"  unrewarded  in  the 
metropolis — no  unfortunate  men  of  genius  condemned  to 
boar  "  the  whips  and  scorns  of  the  time,"  to  hawk  about 
their  intellectual  wares  from  publisher  to  publisher,  till 
tliey  are  tempted,  like  poor  Collins,  to  consign  them  to 
the  flames;  to  dance  attendance  on  some  bashaw  of"  tlie 
trade,"  who  rubs  his  soft  hands,  while  he  is  sifting,  not 
tlie  merit  of  the  performance,  but  the  politics  and  con- 
nections of  the  author;  and  when  he  has  duly  ascertained 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  man  of  the  principles  which 
every  author  who  is  a  gentleman  is  supposed  to  profess, 
he  then  may  be  open  to  an  offer  for  the  work,  and  per- 
haps in  as  many  weeks  as  days  have  been  promised, — 
(and  if  the  author  is  a  very  poor  and  modest  roan,)  in  as 
many  months — ^the  manuscript  may  be  examined,  and  in 
all  probability  very  civilly  declined  by  one  whose  pro- 
mises may  have  proved  Uie  bitter  bread  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  who  never  may  have  known  wliat  it  is  to  feel 
that  sickness  of  the  heart  which  arises  from  hope  de- 
ferred. Or  perhaps  the  poor  author  may  try  his  fate  else- 
where, and  his  heart  may  die  away  within  him,  while  he 
is  kept  waiting  in  an  ante-room  for  tlie  customary  period 
of  solitary  confinement,  that  is  sufHcient  to  subdue  the 
ardent  expectations  of  an  autlior,  before  he  is  admitted  to 
the  presence  of"  the  great  invisible."  But  when  at  length 
his  form  is  revealed  to  the  author's  eye,  emerging  from 
a  pile  of  fashionable  publications,  to  be  frozen  to  death  by 
inches  by  the  cold  civility  of  his  smile,  to  be  asked  in 
"  bated  breath  and  bondsman  key,"  for  the  nature  of  the 
influence  that  is  to  push  the  book,  and  in  default  of  an 
aristocratic  name,  and  a  fashionable  acquaintance,  to  be 
bowed  like  a  mandarin  to  tlie  outer  door,  is  what  he  has 
to  expect,  and  to  be  assured  all  the  time  that  the  work  is 
a  very  eood  work  in  its  way,  but  that  authors  who  would 
be  read,  must  have  titles  as  well  as  their  books,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  a  baronetcy  will  go  down  in  a  title-page. 
If  it  be  imagined  there  are  no  authors  now-a-days, 
pining  as  in  former  times,  in  want  and  wretchedness,  be- 
cause their  destitution  is  not  so  much  obtruded  on  the 
public  as  it  formerly  was  wont  to  be,  little  is  the  condi- 


tion of  a  vast  portion  of  the  literary  men  of  London 
known.  Because  shame  may  not  alk>w  them  to  parade 
tlicir  poverty  bcibre  tlie  eyes  of  their  fcllow-men  in  Re- 
gent street  or  Hyde  Park,  because  their  seedy  garments 
and  attenuated  forms  are  not  to  be  seen  in  public  places, 
forsooth  they  exist  not! — alas!  they  are  to  be  found  else- 
where, and  their  familiar  companions  are  still  but  too 
frequently 

Pallentes  morbi,  luctus,  curoDque  laborque 

£t  metus,  ct  malesuada  fames,  et  turpis  egestas 

Terribiles  visu  fbrmiB. 

But  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  attribute 
the  misfortunes  of  literary  men  to  tlie  conduct  of 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  cater  for  the  literary  taste 
of  the  public.  If  authors  have  to  complain,  it  is  of  the 
system  on  which  the  book  trade  is  carried  on,  and  not 
of  the  individuals  who  are  employed  in  it :  generally 
speaking,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  men  mote  liberal 
and  more  honourable'  are  not  to  be  met  with. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  literary  men  are  too  oflcn  de- 
sirous to  cover  their  own  imprudence  by  taxing  the  world 
with  neglecting  merit,  by  railing  at  fortune  for  the  blind 
distribution  of  her  gifts.  "  Many  of  the  English  poets," 
says  Goethe,  "after  spending  their  early  years  in  folly 
and  licentiousness,  have  afterwards  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  deplore  the  vanities  of  human  life.  It  is  un- 
reasonable of  Jhose  who  have  wholly  devoted  themselves 
to  the  acquisition  of  fame,  and  not  of  fortune,  to  expect 
the  advantages  that  are  solely  in  the  latter's  gifL  Per- 
son, in  his  embarrassment,  thought  it  a  hard  case,  that 
with  all  hb  Greek,  he  could  not  command  a  hundred 
pounds;  and  Burns,  in  his  letters,  whines  about  his  po- 
verty, as  if  he  had  expected,  by  the  cultivation  of  poetry, 
to  have  amassed  a  fortune. 

7'he  most  sensible  observations  we  have  ever  scon  on 
this  subject  are  those  of  a  lady,  whose  reputation  de- 
servedly ranks  high  in  the  literary  world,  and  such  is 
their  merit,  that  we  may  be  pennittcd  to  end  this  subject 
with  their  insertion. 

"  Tlie  poet  complains  of  his  poverty  when  he  sees  a 
rich  booby  wallowing  in  wealth,  forgetting  such  wealth 
is  acquired  or  retained  by  such  pidtry  arts  as  he  disdains 
to  practise ;  if  he  refuse  to  pay  the  price,  why  expect  the 
purchase  7  We  should  consider  this  world  as  a  great 
mart  of  commerce,  where  wealth,  ease,  fame,  and  know- 
ledge, are  exposed  to  our  view.  Our  industry  and  labour 
are  so  much  ready  money,  which  we  are  to  lay  out  to  the 
best  advantage.  Examine,  choose,  or  reject  tlie  wares, 
but  stand  to  your  own  judgment,  and  do  not  like  child- 
ren, when  you  have  purchased  one  tiling,  repine  that  you 
do  not  possess  another,  which  you  did  not  purchase.  If 
you  would  be  rich,  you  must  put  your  heart  against  the 
Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed  your  understanding  with 
plain  and  household  truths.  You  must  keep  on  in  one 
beaten  track,  without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  the 
lefl.  *But  I  cannot  submit  to  drude^ery  like  this — I  feel 
a  spirit  above  it.'  Tis  well  to  be  above  it  then,  only  do 
not  repine  tliat  you  are  not  rich. 

"  Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  you  see  that  too 
may  be  purchased  by  steady  application,  and  long  solitary 
hours  of  study  and  reflection.  *  But,'  says  the  man  of 
letters,  *  is  it  not  a  hardship  that  many  an  illiterate  fellow, 
who  cannot  construe  the  motto  on  his  coach,  shall  raise 
a  fortune,  and  make  a  figure,  while  I  have  little  more 
than  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ?' 

"  Was  it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune  you  consumed  the 
sprightly  hoars  of  youth  in  study  and  retirement  ?  Was 
it  to  be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over  the  midnight  lamp? 
You  have  then  mistaken  your  path,  and  ill  employed  your 
industry.  '  What  reward  have  I  then  for  all  my  labours?' 
What  reward  ! — A  large  comprehensive  soul,  well  purged 
from  vulgar  fears,  and  perturbations,  and  prejudices,  able 
to  interpret  the  works  of  man  and  God.  A  rich,  flourish- 
ing,  cultivated  mind,  prespaant  with  inexhaustible  stores 
of  entertainment  and  reflection.  A  perpetual  spring  of 
fresh  ideas,  and  the  conscious  dignity  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. Good  heavens !  and  wlmt  reward  can  you  ask 
beside  ? 

"  If  a  mean  dirty  fellow  should  have  amassed  wealth 
enough  to  buy  halfa  nation,  is  it  a  reproach  upon  the  eco- 
nomy of  Providence  ?  Not  in  the  least  He  made  himself  a 
mean  dirty  fellow  for  that  very  end.  He  has  paid  his 
health,  his  conscience,  hb  liberty  for  it,  and  will  you  envy 
him  his  bargain  ?  Will  you  hanff  your  head  and  blush 
in  his  presence,  because  he  outshines  you  in  show  and 
equipage  7  Lift  your  head  with  a  noble  confidence,  and 
say  to  yourself,  *  I  have  not  these  tilings,  it  is  true ;  but 
it  is  because  I  have  not  sought  them ;  it  is  because  I  pos- 
sess something  better.  I  have  chosen  my  lot;  I  am  con- 
tent and  satisfied.' " 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AFPLICATION  07  THE  PRCCBOINO  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  history  of  men  of  genius  affords  abandtnt  voof 
that  the  habits  of  literary  men  are  un&vourabletokeiltk 
and  that  constant  application  to  those  stodies,  vhoie  ae. 
knowledged  tendency  is  to  exalt  the  intellect,  and  to  en. 
large  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  neverthekn  pro(hl^ 
tive  of  consequences  similar  to  those  which  aiiae  from 
physical  infirm  itics.  "  The  convenalion  oft  poet,"  ean 
Goldsmith,  "  is  that  of  a  man  of  sense,  while  his  actios 
are  those  of  a  fool." 

There  is  no  reason  why  folly  shoald  emaaate  frea 
poetry  ;  but  we  luivo  reason  enough  to  know  that  maaj 
mental  infirmities  arise  from  sedentary  liabitB  and  tbdt 
accompanying  evils ;  yet  in  the  face  of  modem  biogn. 
phy,  it  requires  a  little  courage  to  assert  that  bodilj 
disease  has  an  influence  over  the  feelings,  temper,  v 
sensibility  of  studious  men,  and  thai  it  gives  a  adoor  to 
character,  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  discriminate  By 
any  other  light  than  tliat  of  medical  phik)so{^j.  Intbe 
following  pages  we  purpose  to  illustrate  this  opinion, bj 
referring  to  the  lives  of  a  few  of  those  indifulu&ii,lhe 
splendour  of  whose  career  has  brought,  not  only  thdr 
frailties,  but  their  peculiarities  into  public  notice,  and  bf 
pointing  out,  in  each  instance,  those  de?iati(ffis  iroa 
health  which  deserve  to  be  taken  into  account  m  &idj 
considering  the  literary  character. 

The  most  frequent  disorders  of  literary  menaredjfi. 
pepsia  and  hypochondria,  and  in  extreme  cases,  the  ta^ 
mination  of  these  maladies  is  in  some  cerebral  disnd^ 
either  mania,  epilepsy,  or  paralysis,  and  these  «c  M 
to  notice  in  the  order  of  their  succession  in  the  fbUofif 
brief  sketches  of  the  physical  infirmities  of  Pope,  Jiii- 
son,  Buros,  Cowper,  Byron,  and,  lastly,  Scott, kike 
case  the  alraence  of  tiie  ordinary  errors  ofgmamjk 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  wdl-regnlilirfkiih, 
which  certainly  were  not  those  of  the  others  itatiM' 
iioned. 

POPE. 

For  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  poiilitV 
boured  under  the  delusion  that  Pope  was  a  poel,ai 
moreover  a  man  of  tolerable  morals,  till  an  amiabkdB- 
gyraan,  instigated  no  doubt  by  the  mort  laudaMc  h* 
tive?,  took  upon  himself  to  disabuse  the  world  of  h 
error,  and  to  pull  down  the  reputation  of  Hoiner'a  trans- 
lator from  the  eminence  it  had  undeservedly  attii«^ 
It  was  an  adventurous  task,  and  ono  which  reqniredi 
mind  fraught  witli  all  the  fervour  of  literary  oontrowm, 
and  actuated  solely  by  an  honest  detestation  of  fakt  F^ 
tensions  and  flagrant  imposition.    He  had  to  'im!ai& 
the  title  of  an  impostor  to  literary  immortality;  be  W 
to  impugn  the  character  of  a  man  who  is  supposed  ti 
have  had  some  virtues,  and  whose  failings  had  wfl^ 
nately  been  almost  forgotten ;  and  verily,  the  taik  «s 
performed  with  signal  intrepidity,  tliough  not  jwjj 
with  complete  success.    A  troublesome  oppooeBtto* 
the  field  in  defence  of  a  brother  bard's  dispui^J^ 
and  ho  laid  about  him  like  one  who  was  acca^BSV^ 
spare  no  critic  in  his  rage,  and  no  reviewer  ii is *'^' 
The  distinction  of  being  attacked  by  such«i^'**jy 
was  the  only  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  '**^\rj 
this  advantage  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  cas"^ 
able  punishment    The  controversy  was  a  hot  •^'f 
the  fame  of  the  individual  who  was  the  wJ^f*^"* 
quarrel  had  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  *>^  ^'*'  ^  r^ 
nix-like,  the  character  of  the  poet  rose  ^^^^ 
tlie  flames,  albeit  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  man  carocwTOB* 
altogether  unscathed  by  the  conflagration.    ^'**f"? 
ron's  genius  could  rescue  the  memory  of  Pope  6* 
obloquy  of  the  long  forgotten  errors  that  had  ^  JJ 
up  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  his  <*PP°"^^ 
attempting  to  palliate  those  errors,  the  ^''Jt^L 
of  the  victim  of  the  controversy  were  °^*^^^°^^,^j/ 
satisfactory  explanation  was  given  of  thatpeeristo^ 
temper,  and  waywardness  of  humour,  which  ""^    |S 
ably  tarnished  the  character  of  this  favoorite-w«  » 
almost  said,  this  spoiled  child  of  genins. 

The  following  references  to  his  habits  «^JJ"Jl[ 
ment  may  prol^bly  throw  some  little  light  ^r^J^ 
of  his  failings,  and  tend  even  to  remove  the  "JP***|^ 
which  the  animadversions  of  Mr.  Bowles  ^^f.^* 
duced  •♦  By  natural  deformity,  or  »cddcntal  distonj^ 
we  are  told  by  Johnson,  •*  the  vital  functions  of  F^e, 
so  much  disordered,  that  his  life  was  a  long  <»^ 
The  deformity  alluded  to  arose  firom  ^.^^^^^gg 
spine,  oontracted  in  infancy,  and  to  which  the  ex"** 
delicacy  of  his  constitution  is  to  be  attributed.     ^^ 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  nerves  whi«4  «ff^ 
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the  «b(kNBiiiaL  vi»eni  with  the  eoetgy  that  is  essential 
to  their  Ainctionsi  are  derived  from  the  sptnal  coIumDi  the 
cause  of  the  disorder  of  his  digestiye  powers  during'  the 
whole  of  bis  life  is  easily  conceived.    As  he  advanced  in 
liie  the  origin^  complaint  ceased  to  make  on^  further 
progress,  and  its  efibots  on  his  constitution  might  have 
be^i  removed  by  doe  attention  to  regimen  and  exercise ; 
but  instead  of  tliese,  active  medicines  and  stimulating 
diet  were  the  means  he  constantly  employed  of  tempora- 
rilj  palliating  the  exhaustion,  and  obviatmg  ^e  excite- 
meut  consequent  on  excessive  mental  application.   None 
of  his  biographers,  indeed,  allude  to  his  having  suffered 
from  indigestion ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  he  might 
not  have  Seen  himself  aware  of  the  nature  of  those  ano- 
malous symptoms  of  dyspepsio,  which  mimic  the  form  of 
every  other  malady ;  those  symptoms  of  giddiness,  Ian. 
gfoor,  dejection,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  constant  head- 
ache, dimness  of  sight,  occasional  failure  of  the  mental 
pdwers,  exhaustion  of  nervous  energy,  depriving  the  body 
of  vital  heat,  and  tlie  diminution  of  muscular  strength, 
without  a  corresponding  loss  of  flesh,  he  frequently  com- 
plains of;  and  every  medical  man  is  aware,  that  they 
are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

One  patient  calls  his  disorder  spleen,  another  nervous- 
ness, another  melancholy,  another  irritability :  the  modi- 
eai  nooMBchiture  is  no  leas  prolific,  but  all  their  titles  arc 
for  a  single^  malady,  and  **  not  one  of  them,**  says  Dr. 
James  JMinson,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  "  Mor- 
bid  Soisibility  of  the  Stomach,**  **  expresses  the  real  na- 
ture  of  the  malady,  but  only  some  of  its  multiform  sy  mp- 
toms.  Of  all  these  designations,  indigestion  has  been 
the  most  hacknied  title,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
erroneous.  The  very  worst  forms  of  the  disease — forms 
in  which  the  body  is  tortured  for  years,  and  the  mind  ul- 
timately  wrecked,  often  exhibit  no  sign  or  proof  of  indi- 
gestion, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  tbo  appetite 
bemg  good,  the  digestion  apparently  complete.*' 

Tie  &ct  is,  that  where  pun  is  not  the  character  of  the 

disease,  tbe  attention  of  the  patient  is  carried  to  tlie 

mympiiam  in  organs,  perhaps  the  remotest  from  the  cause; 

and  ia  this  particuUr  disorder  the  patient  is  seldom  or 

eFer  sensible  of  pain  in  the  actual  seat  of  it 

We  are  told  by  Pope*s  biographer,  **that  the  indulgence 
and  accommodation  that  his  sickness  required,  had  taught 
hi  OD  all  the  unpleasing  and  unsocial  qualities  of  a  valetu- 
dinarian  man.**  And  in  various  other  passages  we  are 
ioibrmed  that  he  was  irascible,  capricious,  peevish,  and 
resentful ;  often  wanton  in  his  attacks,  and  unjust  in  his 
oeimnres ;  that  be  delighted  in  artifice  in  his  intercourse 
with  mankind,  so  thatlie  could  hardly  drink  tea  without 
a  stratagem ;  that  his  cunning  sometimes  descended  to 
■ach  petty  parsimony  as  writing  his  composition  on  the 
backs  of  letters,  by  which  perhaps  he  might  have  saved 
five  shillings  in  five  years,  (a  cnme  against  stationary, 
by  the  way,  which  he  shared  in  common  with  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,)  that  although  he  occasionally  gave  a  splendid 
dinner,  and  was  enabled  to  do  so  on  an  income  of  about 
eight  hundred  a  year,  his  entertainment  was  oflen  scanty 
to  his  firiends,  and  he  was  capable  of  setting  a  single  pint 
tqmn  tbe  table,  and  saying  to  his  g^uests  when  he  retired, 
**  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your  wine.**  We  are  told, 
moreover,  that  his  satire  had  oflen  in  it  more  of  petu- 
lance, personality,  and  malignity,  than  of  moral  design, 
>r  a  d^ire  to  refine  the  public  taste. 

These  are  serious  charges  against  the  justice  and 
Lmiabtlity  of  his  character ;  and  probably  there  is  a  great 
le&l  of  truth  in  them,  but  they  only  apply  to  his  charac 
er,  not  to  his  disposition. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  the  conduct  of  literary  men, 
vliich  makes  it  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
beir  actions,  and  their  sentiments,  between  the  author 
rith  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  the  man  without  it ;  between 
be  character  that  is  formed  by  the  world,  and  the  dispo- 
ition  which  is  only  known  by  private  fiiends. 

Johnson  has  pictured  Pope  as  he  really  appeared  to 
i»c  world  ;  but  Bolingbroke  spoke  of  him  when  he  was 
in  his  dealh-bed,  not  as  he  appeared  to  be,  but  as  he 
coew  ham  to  have  been,  when  he  said  to  his  weeping  at- 
en<lants^ — ^  I  have  known  him  these  thirty  years ;  he 
rojB  the  kindest  hearted  man  in  the  world.**  Who  knows 
inder  what  paroxysm  of  mental  irritation  of  that  disease 
^hich,  more  than  any  other,  domineers  over  the  feelings 
r  U^  rafiferer,  he  might  have  written  those  bitter  sar- 
asma  which  he  leveled  against  his  literary  opponents  7 
Vho  knows  in  what  moment  of  bodily  pain  his  irasci- 
ility  might  have  taken  the  form  of  unjustifiablo  satire, 
»r  his  morbid  sensibility  assumed  the  sickly  shape  of  pe- 
ulance  and  peevishness  7  Who  knows  how  the  strength 
»f  the  strong  mind  mig^t  have  been  cast  down  by  his 
uflfbrincra,  when  ^  he  descended  to  the  artifice**  of  im- 
losing  on  a  bookseller,  and  of  **  writing  those  letters  for 


effect  which  he  published  by  subterfuge  7**  Who,  that 
has  observed  how  the  vacillnting  conduct  of  the  dyspep- 
tic invalid  imitates  the  vagaries  of  this  proteifbrm  ma- 
lady, can  wonder  at  his  capriciousness,  or  be  surprised 
at  Uie  anomaly  of  bitterness  on  the  tongue,  and  benevo- 
lence in  tlje  heart,  of  the  same  individuu? 

But  Popc*B  biting  sarcasm  was  only  aimed  at  his  ene- 
mics.  Byron  little  cared  whether  friend  or  foe  was  the 
victim  of  his  spleen ;  those  he  beet  loved  in  the  world 
were  those  who  sofforcd  most  from  the  bitterness  of  his 
distempered  feelings.  To  read  those  injurious  lines  on 
**  Rogers,*'  that  have  lately  appeared,  and  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  dragged  into  public  notice,  is  to  fimey 
the  malignity  of  Byron  greater  even  than  Milton*s, 
which  {we  are  falsely  told)  was  sufficient  to  make  hell 
grow  darker  at  its  scowl. 

But  whose,  in  this  instance,  was  the  greater  malignity  of 
the  two— the  writer  of  productions,  penned,  in  all  proba- 
bility, under  tbe  excitement  of  mental  irritability  and 
bodily  infirmity,  without  a  moment's  forethought,  or  an 
aim,  or  an  object,  beyond  the  miserable  gratification  of 
seeing  on  paper  the  severest  thing  he  could  say  of  his 
best  n-iend  :  an  exercise  of  melancholy,  to  try  how  fiir 
poetic  ingenuity  could  exaggerate  the  foibles  of  those  he 
knew  to  be  exempt  from  pfravo  defects — written  without 
premeditation,  and  never  mtended  for  publicity ; — or  the 
deep  deliberate  malignity  of  the  literary  jackal,  that 
panders  to  the  rage  of  the  noble-hearted  lion,  and  then 
prowls  about  his  lair,  and  steals  away,  when  the  creature 
sleeps,  the  provender  of  the  mangled  disfeeia  membri 
humanitaiit^  for  the  "  omni  rorantia  et  homieida  gula^  of 
the  savage  oommunity  of  his  own  species  7 

Who  might  not  wish  that  "a  whip  were  placed  in  every 
honest  hand,**  to  punish  the  offender,  who,  reckless  of  the 
feelings  of  the  living,  and  regardless  of  the  fame  and 
honour  of  the  dead,  dragged  those  effusions  into  light 
which  were  bom  in  the  obscurity  of  the  study,  and  never 
meant  to  be  sent  beyond  ito  procincte  7  No  malignity  is 
comparable  to  his,  for  whom  there  is  no  sanctity  in  the 
grave,  in  friendship  no  respect,  and  no  restraint  on  the  pen 
that  perpetuates  a  slander  that  had  otherwise  been  for- 
gotten. 

But  what  have  the  fiiilings  of  Lord  Byron,  or  the 
perfidy  of  his  friends,  to  do  with  our  subject  7 — little 
more,  indeed,  than  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  task 
of  recording  the  infirmities  of  his  brother  bard.  That 
these  had  their  origin  in  his  dyspeptic  malady,  we  have 
little  doubt 

**From  numerous  facts,**  says  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
which  have  come  within  my  own  observation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  many  strange  antipathies,  disgusts,  caprices 
of  temper,  and  eccentricities,  which  nifi  considered  solely 
as  obliquities  of  the  intellect,  have  their  source  in  corpo- 
real disorder. 

**  The  ^rcat  majority  of  those  domplainto  which  are 
considered  as  purely  mental,  such  as  irascibility,  melan- 
choly, timidity,  and  irresolution,  might  be  greatly  reme- 
died,  if  not  entirely  removed  by  a  proper  system  of  tem- 
perance, and  with  very  little  medicine.  There  is  no 
accounting  for  the  magic-like  spell,  which  annihilates 
for  a  time  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind,  and  renders  the 
victim  of  dyspepsia  afVaid  of  his  own  shadow,  or  of  things, 
if  possible  more  unsubstantial  than  shadows. 

**  It  is  not  likely  that  the  ^rcat  men  of  the  earth  should 
be  exempt  from  these  visitations  any  more  than  the  little: 
and  if  so,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  there  are 
other  things  besides  *  conscience*  which  *  make  cowards 
of  us  all;*  and  that  by  a  temporary  gastric  irritation  many 
an  *  enterprise  of  vast  pitli  and  moment*  has  had  *  its  cur- 
rent turned  awry,*  and  Most  the  name  of  action.* 

**The  philosopher  and  the  metaphysician,  who  know 
but  little  of  these  reciprocities  of  mind  and  matter,  have 
drawn  many  a  false  conclusion  from,  and  erected  many  a 
baseless  hypothesis  on,  tlie  actions  of  men.  Many  a 
happy  thought  has  sprung  from  an  empty  stomach;  many 
a  terrible  and  merciless  edict  has  gone  forth  in  conse- 
quence of  an  irritated  gastric  nerve. 

**Thus  healtli,**  continues  tlie  author  we  have  just 
quoted,  ^  may  make  tlie  same  man  a  hero  In  the  field, 
whom  dyspepsia  may  render  imbecile  in  tlie  cabinet** 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  malady  that  Pope*s 
better  judgment  was  occasionally  warped,  and  that  his 
feelings,  for  the  time,  swayed  to  and  fro  with  his  infirmi- 
ties. On  no  other  supposition  can  the  anomalies  in  his 
character  be  reconciled.  Both  of  his  early  biographers 
admit  that  his  writings,  especially  his  letters,  were  at 
variance  with  his  conduct ;  they  exhibit,  we  are  told  by 
Johnson,  a  distaste  of  life,  a  contempt  of  death,  a  perpe- 
tual and  unclouded  effofgenee  of  general  benevolence  and 
particular  affection ;  *^  but  it  is  easy,**  he  adds,  **  to  dttqpise 


death,  when  there  io  no  danger,  and  to  glow  with  bene- 
volence when  there  is  nothing  to  be  given.** 

But  surely  it  is  not  so  very  heinous  an  offence  against 
Uie  epistolary  statute  of  sincerity,  to  **  assume  a  virtue,** 
isven  **  when  we  have  it  not  ;**  and  Johnson,  himself,  even 
questioned  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  **h« 
who  writes  to  his  friend,  lays  his  bosom  open  before 
him.  Very  few,*'  he  says,  *^  can  boast  of  hearts  which 
they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves ;  and,  certainly,  what 
we  hide  from  ourselves  we  do  not  show  to  our  friends, 
in  the  eagerness  of  conversation  tlie  first  emotions  of  the 
mind  oflen  burst  out  before  they  are  considered,  but  a 
friendly  letter  is  a  calm,  deliberate  performance,  in  the 
cool  or  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude ;  and  surely  ns 
man  site  down  to  depreciate,  by  design,  his  own  charac- 
ter. By  whom  can  a  man  wii^h  to  1^  thought  so  much 
better  than  he  is,  than  by  him  whose  kindness  he  desires 
to  gain  or  keep  7  Even  in  writing  to  tlie  world  there  \m 
less  restraint'* 

But  though  his  letters  are  filled  with  those  ordinary 
topics  of  literary  correspondence,  a  sense  of  the  worth- 
lesstiess  of  his  own  productions,  a  spirit  of  invulneraUli- 
ty  against  the  shafU  of  censure,  nevertheless  though  cen« 
sure  is  the  tax,  according  to  Swift,  which  a  man  pays  to 
the  public  for  being  eminent,  no  one  paid  that  tax  with 
a  worse  grace  than  Pope.  "  There  are  but  three  ways,** 
(he  remarks  elsewhere,)  **  for  a  man  to  revengo  hinwelf 
of  the  censure  of  the  world;  to  despise  it,  to  return  the 
like,  or  to  endeavour  to  live  so  as  to  avoid  it  The  first 
of  tliese  is  usually  pretended,  the  last  is  almost  impossible 
— the  universal  practice  is  for  the  second."  Pope,  for- 
sooth,  did  practise  the  second  with  a  vengeance,  but  to 
use  the  expression  Johnson  applied  to  another  of  the 
genus  irriiahilr^  he  still  was  ^  a  sapling  on  the  summit 
of  Parnassus,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  criticism.**    ^ 

How  severely  he  suffered  from  his  malady  may  be  in* 
forred  fVom  the  account  Johnson  has  given  of  his  habita 
and  condition  about  the  middle  of  his  life.  **  His  con* 
stitution,**  he  says,  ^  which  was  originally  feeble,  became 
now  so  debilitated  that  he  stood  in  perpetual  need  of 
female  attendance ;  and  so  great  was  his  sensibility  of 
cold,  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet  under  a  shirt  of 
very  coarse  warm  linen.  When  be  rose  he  was  invested 
in  a  bodice  made  of  stiff  canvass,  being  scarcely  aUe  to 
hold  himself  erect  till  it  was  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a 
flannel  waistcoat  His  legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  en- 
larged their  bulk  with  three  pairs  of  stockings,  which 
were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid  ;  for  he  was  not  able 
to  dress  or  undress  himself,  and  he  neitlier  went  to  bed 
rose  without  help.*'    This  extraordinary  neoesiity 


nor 

for  artificial  warmth  was  an  evident  indication  of  the 
deficiency  of  nervous  energy ;  and  what  could  be  expect- 
ed iVom  the  prostration  of  mental  and  bodily  power,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  miserable  condition  of 
the  system,  but  irritability  of  temper,  peevishness,  and 
petulance  ?  ^  It  is  said,"  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  **  and 
I  believe  with  justice,  that  an  infant  never  cries  without 
feeling  some  pain. 

**  The  same  observation  might  be  extended  to  maturer 
years,  and  it  might  be  safely  asserted  that  the  temper  is 
never  unusually  irritable  without  some  moral  or  physical 
cause — and  much  more  frequently  a  physical  cause  than 
is  suspected.  A  man's  temper  may  undoubtedly  be  sour« 
ed  by  a  train  of  moral  circumstanocs,  but  I  brieve  that 
it  is  much  more  frequently  rendered  irritable  by  the  ef- 
focto  of  those  moral  causes  on  his  corporeal  organs  and 
functions.  The  moral  cause  makes  ita  first  impressioQ 
on  the  brain,  the  orpn  of  the  mind.  The  organs  of  di. 
gestion  are  those  disturbed  sympathetically  and  rOiact 
on  the  brain :  and  thus  the  reciprocal  action  and  re-action 
of  the  two  systems  of  orgaiis  on  each  other  produce  a 
host  of  effects,  moral  as  wdl  as  physical,  by  which  the 
temper  is  broken,  and  the  health  impaired-** 

Head-ache  was  the  urgent  symptom  which  Pope  coa« 
stantly  complained  of,  and  this  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re« 
lievinflr  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  ooffee.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  on  what  principle  this  remedy  could  alleviate 
his  sufferings ;  but  fi'om  the  manner  in  which  he  aggrs* 
vated  them  by  improper  diet,  it  is  very  probable  that  his 
remedy  was  no  better  than  his  regimen.  It  appears  that, 
like  all  dyspeptic  men,  he  was  umd  of  every  thing  that 
was  not  fit  for  him.  **  He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appe- 
tite," says  his  biographer ;  **  he  loved  meat  highly  sea- 
soned, and  if  he  sat  down  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  he  would 
oppress  his  stomach  by  repletion ;  and  though  be  seemed 
to  be  angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  him,  he  did  not 
forbear  to  drink  it :  his  friends,  who  knew  the  avenues  to 
his  heart,  pampered  him  with  presents  of  luxury  which 
he  did  not  suffer  to  stand  neglected.  We  are  told  by  Dr. 
King,  his  contemporary  and  friend,  that  his  frame  oC 
body  promised  any  thing  but  long  health,  but  that  be  oer- 
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tainly  hastened  liia  death  by  feeding  much  on  high 
soned  dishes,  and  drinkiog  spirits." 

From  the  various  accounts  given  of  hb  mode  of  Hving, 
and  of  the  sufferings  it  entailed  on  him,  it  was  evident 
that  his  appetite  was  depraved  by  indigestion ;  and  it  i^ 
no  less  obvious,  that  constitutional  debility  induced  by 
tliat  defbrmilv,  either  natural  or  accidental,  under  which 
he  laboured  from  his  cradle,  had  given  the  predispoi<ition 
to  this  disorder.  His  frequent  head-aches,  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  confusion  and  giddiness  after  application  to  study, 
or  excess  in  diet,  those  premonitory  symptoms  of  dys. 
pepsia,  be  apf^rs  to  have  looked  upon  as  his  original 
disease,  whereas  the  stomach  was  the  seat  of  his  disorder, 
and  the  affection  of  tlie  head  only  sympathetic  with  it. 
Yet  it  mnst  be  admitted,  that  when  literary  men  are  the 
subjects  of  this  disorder,  that  it  is  very  often  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  head  or  the  stomach  is 
primarily  affected ;  but  in  whichever  of  them  is  its  origin, 
so  immediate  is  the  hifluencc  of  the  one  on  the  other,  that 
the  treatment  is  not  materially  embarrassed  by  our  un- 
certainty o{  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is  fhc 
nature  of  parts  sympathetically  affected  to  become  disor- 
dered in  their  functions,  rather  tlian  organically  diseased : 
at  least  it  is  a  eonsiderable  period  berore  any  alteration 
of  structure  in  a  symptomatic  disorder  takes  place.  The 
interval  between  the  two  results  is  occupied  by  a  long 
train  of  anomalous  ills,  which  are  generally  denominated 
nervous.  The  term  is  vague  and  unmcanmg  enough  for 
all  the  purposes  of  nosology.  It  implies  a  Irast  of  suffer- 
ings which  sap  the  strength  and  sink  tlie  spirits  of  the 
invalid,  and  U.u  hydra^headad  malady  may  continue  for 
years  an  incubus  on  his  happiness,  which  utterly  destroys 
not  health,  but  renders  valetudinarianism  a  sort  of  middle 
stale  of  existence  between  indisposition  and  disease.  The 
symptomatld  affection  of  tlic  head  only  becomes  an  or- 
ganic disease^  when  the  long-continued  cause  has  given 
it  such  power  that  the  effect  acquires  tlie  fbrce  of  a  i^rst 
cause  In  its  influence  on  an  organ  previously  weakened 
or  predisposed  to  disease.  It  is  then  easily  conceived 
how  the  simple  head-acbe,  in  the  case  of  Po|)e,  continued 
ibr  years  symptomatic  of  a  disorder  of  the  stomach,  ag- 
jBTavated  by  mental  excitement  and  improper  diet;  till  the 
diaturbamae  of  the  fbnctions  of  the  brain  ultimately  de- 
bilitated that  organ,  and  left  it  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
effects  of  the  constant  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties. 
The  result  of  such  long-continued  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  functions,  there  is  generally  great  reason  to  nyu 
prehond,  will  be  either  alteration  In  the  stroctiirc,  soft- 
ening  of  Its  substance,  or  cfflision  serous  or  sanguineous. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  these  ter- 
minations took  place  in  tlie  case  of  Po|je  several  ycais 
befiMre  his  death,  as  it  was  found  Co  have  done  in  the 
ease  of  Swif^  and  more  recently  in  that  of  ScotL  Even 
when  Pope  was  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable 
health,  he  had  evident  symptoms  of^^  pressure  on  the 
brain,  or  at  least  of  an  unequal  and  impcrtbct  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood  in  that  organ.  Those  symptoms  are 
only  noticed  bv  his  contemporaries  as  curious  phenomena 
oonnooted  with  his  habits  of  lite.  Bpencc  says  he  fre- 
quently ooraplained  of  seeing  every  thing  in  the  room  as 
through  a  curtain,  and  on  another  occasion  of  seeing 
fklse  colours  on  certain  objects.  At  another  time,  on  a 
sick  bed,  he  asked  Dodnley  what  arm  it  was  that  had  the 
appearance  of  coming  ont  f^om  the  wall ;  and  at  another 
period  be  told  dpence,  if  he  had  any  vanity,  he  had 
enough  to  mortify  it  a  fbw  days  before,  for  he  had  lost 
his  mind  for  a  whole  day,  W^ell  might  Holingbroke 
sav,  **  the  greatest  hero  is  nothing  under  a  certain  state 
of  the  nerves;  his  mind  becomes  like  a  fine  ring  of  bells, 
jangled  and  out  of  tone!" 

The  debility  of  his  constitution  in  his  latter  years 
rendered  hts  existence  burthensome  to  himself^  and 
others;  his  irritability  increased  with  his  infirmities, 
and  the  peevishness  of  disease  was  aggravated  by  die 
nnkindness  and  unftwling  conduct  of  t|ie  woman  who 
had  been  his  companion  and  attendant  for  mony  years. 
The  fVequent  cxpresBion  of  his  weariness  of  life  liardly 
deserves  the  suspicion  of  afibctation  which  Johnson  enter- 
tained  of  its  sincerity.  Surely  Ihene  must  have  been  no 
little  inherent  melancholy  in  the  temperament  of  a  man 
who,  in  Johnson's  own  words,  •*  by  no  merriment  either 
of  others  or  his  own,  was  Cfrer  seci^  excited  to  laughter.** 

Pof  fi^  years  previous  to  his  decease  he  had  been  af- 
flicted with  asthma;  his  constitution  was  completely 
shattered,  and  at  length  dropsy,  ttie  common  attendant 
on  long  siiflbrings  and  extreme  debility,  made  its  ap- 
pearance. He  was  for  some  time  delirious,  but  a  day 
or  two  befbre  his  death  he  became  collected.  He  was 
asked  whether  a  Catholic  priest  should  not  be  called  to 
him ;  he  replied,  ^  I  do  "not  think  it  is  essential,  but  it 
will  be  very  right,  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  mo  in 


mind  of  it.**  The  calm  self-possession,  the  dignity,  and 
the  decorum  of  his  reply,  well  became  the  last  moments 
of  a  Christian  philosopher ;  the  forms  of  his  religion  had 
no  hold  of  his  affections,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  its 
duties  should  be  neglected,  or  why  the  fecluigs  of  those 
who  believed  in  the  cflicaey  of  its  forms  should  be  out- 
raged. Deatli  at  length  happily  terminated  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  life  which  was  a  long^disease,  for  such  was  the 
career  of  Pope,  from  his  cradle  to  the  tomb,  in  which  he 
was  deposited  in  his  fifty^ixth  year. 

Whatever  were  his  infirmities,  however  great  their  in- 
fluence  on  his  temper  or  his  conduct,  it  appears  that 
neither  his  irascibility,  nor  his  capriciousness,  had  ever 
estranged  a  real  friend.  His  biographer,  who  has  spared 
none  of  his  failings,  has  admitted  this  fact.  The  cause 
of  his  defects  was  too  obvious  to  those  who  were  fiimiliai 
with  him,  to  be  overlooked ;  they  knew  that  ill-hcalUi 
had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  his  character,  and  that 
knowledge  was  sufficient  to  shield  his  errors  from  in- 
considerate censure,  and  uncharitable  severity. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

JOHNSON. 

**  There  are  many  invisible  circumstances,**  sajrs  the 
author  of  the  Rambler,  "  which,  whether  we  read  as  en- 
quirers afler  natural  or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we  in- 
tend  to  enlarge  our  science,  or  increase  our  virtue,  are 
more  important  than  public  occurrences.  All  the  plans 
and  enterprises  of  Do  Witt  are  now  of  less  importance 
to  tho  world,  than  that  part  of  his  personal  diaracter 
which  represents  liim  as  careful  of  his  health,  and  uegli- 
gent  of  his  life.** 

There  are  three  peculiarities  in  Johnson^s  character 
which  every  one  is  aware  of,  his  irascibility,  his  super- 
stition, and  his  fear  of  death ;  but  there  are  very  many 
acquainted  with  these  singular  inconsistencies  of  so  great 
a  mind,  who  are  ignorant,  or  at  least  unobservant,  of 
that  malady  under  which  he  laboured,  from  manfiood  to 
the  close  of  life,  the  symptoms  of  which  disease  are  in- 
variably those  very  moral  infirmities  of  temper  and  judg- 
mcnt,  which  were  his  well  known  defects.  Few,  indeed, 
ore  ignorant  that  he  was  subject  to  great  depression  of 
spirits,  amounting  almost  to  despair,  but  generally  speak- 
ing,  the  precise  nature  of  his  disorder,  and  the  extent  of 
its  influence  over  tho  mental  faculties,  are  very  little  | 
considered. 

There  are  a  train  of  symptoms  belonging  to  a  particu- 
lar disease  described  by  Cullen,  and  amongst  them  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  the  anomalies  tliat  have 
been  alhided  to  in  the  character  of  Johnscm  are  to  be 
discovered.    The  following  are  Cullen's  terms : 

^  A  disposition  to  seriousness,  sadness,  and  timidity  as 
to  all  future  events,  an  apprehension  of  tlio  worst  and 
most  unhappy  state  of  them,  and,  thorefi>re,  often  on 
slight  grounds,  an  apprehension  of  great  evil.  Such 
persons  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  state  of  their 
own  health,  to  every  Uie  smallest  change  of  feeling  in 
their  bodies ;  and  from  any  unusual  sensation,  perhaps 
of  tlie  slightest  kind,  they  apprehend  great  danger  and 
even  deaSi  itself.  In  respect  to  these  feelings  and  fears, 
there  is  commonly  tho  most  obstinate  belief  and  persna- 
sion.**  It  is  needless  to  soy,  the  disease  that  is  spoken  of 
is  hypochondria.  Whether  Johnson  was  its  victim,  or 
whether  the  defects  in  his  character  were  original  im- 
|)erfectio58  and  infirmities,  natural  to  his  disposition,  re- 
mains to  be  shown  in  tlie  following  pages* 

We  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  the  nature  of  hypo- 
chondria, which  need  not  alarm  the  general  reader ;  so 
little  is  known  of  an^  thing  relative  to  it  besides  its 
nymptoms,  that  very  little  can  be  said  upon  tlic  subject. 
In  the  first  place  it  may  be  as  well  to  acknowledge  tliat 
the  seat  of  the  disorder  is  unknown.  Secondly,  be  tlie 
scat  where  it  may,  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action  that 
is  going  on,  we  hkewise  know  not:  and,  thirdly,  tliat 
it  is  a  disorder  little  under  tJie  influence  of  medicine,  al- 
most all  medical  authors  do  admit.  These  admissions,  we 
apprehend,  bring  the  question  to  vcr^  narrow  limits ;  to 
limits  which  trench  on  the  boundaries  of  every  literary 
map*s  estate :  for,  indeed,  the  most  important  points  Icit 
for  consideration  arc  whether  men  of  studious  habits  arc 
more  subject  than  other  men  to  this  disorder;  and  if 
more  so,  whether  the  moral  infirmities  of  the  hypochon. 
driao  are  entitled  to  more  indulgence  than  those  of  an 
individual  who  labours  under  no  such  depressing  ailment. 

In  proof  of  the  first  assertion,  we  have  only  to  say, 
that  Hippocrates  places  the  seat  of  the  disorder  in  the 
liver ;  Boeriiaave  in  the  spleen :  Hoffman  in  the  stomach ; 
Sydenham  in  the  animal  spirits ;  Broussais  in  tho  intes- 
tines ;  and  Willis  in  the  brain.  In  corroboration  of  tho 
second,  wc  have  but  to  adduce  Sydcnluun,  desistbing  it 


as  a  disease  of  debility ;  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip,  es  one  «f 
chroni'^  inflammation;  and   Dr.  James  Johnson,  (and, 
perhaps,  with  the  most  reason,)  as  one  of  morbid  Nui. 
bility :  but,  like  taste,  there  is  no  accounting  for  tbeoriei. 
For  the  truth  of  our  Ust  proposition^we  appetl  t» 
general  experience,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  opbioe, 
that  time  and  temperanee  are  the  two  grand  remedies  rf 
morbid  melancholy.  The  symptoms  of  hypocbondria  aie 
generally  preceded  by  those  of  indigestion,  tbooffa  not 
in  very  many  cases  accompanied  by  them,  and  not  n. 
frequently  do  those  of  hypochondria  dcgeBcrate  inls  one 
form  or  other  of  partial  hManity ;  hi  lAort,  bypodwit. 
dria  is  the  middle  state  bctwetn  the  yaponn  of  drs. 
pepsia  and  the  delusions  of  menoniaBifu    One  of  Ae 
greatest  evils  of  this  disorder  is  the  isjistice  that  tlie  in- 
valid is  exposed  to  fi^m  the  oooinion  opfnioa  that  it  b 
the  weakness  of  the  sufferer,  and  not  the  power  of  tbt 
disease,  which  makes  his  melancholy  **  a  tfamgoffife 
apart  ;**  and  the  neglect  of  exerting  his  yolftioR,  wMA 
enables  it  to  take  possession  of  his  spirits,  and  rfot  of 
his  senses.  His  well  meaning  friends  see  no  reasse  vby 
he  should  deem  himself  eitlM;r  sick  or  sorrmrfid,  vkea 
his  pliysician  can  put  liis  finger  on  no  one  part  of  bar 
frame,  and  say,  *  Here  is  a  disease  ;*  or  when  the  pttieot 
himself  can  point  out  no  real  evil  in  his  prospeet,  and 
say, "  Here  is  the  cause  of  my  dejection.*    It  is  vam  ta 
tcfl  him  his  sufferings  are  imaginary,  and  rouflt  be  cob- 
quered  by  his  reason,  and  that  the  shapes  of  homr,  aad 
the  sounds  of  terror,  which  haunt  and  harass  bin  bf 
day  and  night,  are  engendered  in  his  Inain,  waiutwt 
effects  of  a  culpaUe  indulgence  in  gloomy  rerenea.   h 
his  better  moments  he  himself  knows  that  it  is  so,  faf 
in  spite  of  every  exertion  thoee  reveries  do  e«e  spa 
him;  and  instead  of  receding  from  the  galftbeyi^B 
beneath  his  feet,  he  feels  like  a  timid  person  linaAtm 
tiie  verge  of  a  precipice,  irresistibly  impelM  Ip  mf 


himself  from  the  brink  on  which  he  totters.  Aii^ 
than  useless  to  reason  with  him  about  the  ahafaf  of 
his  conduct — his  temper  is  only  irritated :  it  iicfuA  to 
laugh  at  his  delusions,  or  to  try  to  laogli  bia  ort  of 
them — his  misery  is  only  increased  by  ridjenle. 

It  may  be  very  true,  tliat  be  exaggerates  efefy  ftefis^ 
but,  as  Dr.  James  Johnson  has  jiutly  obsorved,  **  al  1b 
sensations  are  exaggerated,  not  by  his  volnotary  aet,  M 
by  the  morbid  sensibility  c^  his  nerves,  which  he  canact 
I  by  any  exertion  of  his  mind  prevent**    Raillery,  iwd«- 
strance,  the  best  of  homilies,  the  gravest  of  lectures,  do 
not  answer  here;  the  argument  must  beaddreaod  lotbe 
disordered  mind,  throngh  the  medinm  of  the  stonadL 
A  well  regulated  regimen,  and  an  aromatic  aperient,  nsy 
do  more  to  remove  the  delusion  of  ^  hypochondriac 
than  any  thing  that  can  bo  said,  preached,  or  picscribed 
to  him. 

Indigestion  is  often  one  of  the  accomptnyiBg  aymp" 
toros  of  hypochondria ;  but,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
it  may  be  often  wanting  in  the  severest  forms  oTtlie  d»- 
order,  yet  there  is  great  reason  Xa  regard  hypodwiidiM 
in  no  other  light  tlian  that  of  an  aggravated  fcrm  of  dp- 
pepFid.     At  all  events  there  is  no  shape  of  this  (hsai«v 
as  Dr.  J.  Johnson  has  observed,  which  is  not  i^gnnted 
by  intemperance  in  diet,  and  not  mitigated  bjrwi**; 
mious   regimen.     Burton*s  account  of  the  *srw»  «f 
hypochondria,  is  one  of  thfe  most  graphic  of  d^  *f- 
scriptions  of  its  suflbrings.  «  As  the  rain,*'  ^^^^ 
"  penetrates  the  stone,  so  does  this  passion  of  metawMj 
|)cnetrate  the  mind.     It  cominohly  aooompsBics  wea  to 
tlieir  groves ;  physicians  may  case,  but  they  cannot  core 
it;  it  may  lie  hid  for  a  time,  but  it  will  rrtom  «g^^ 
violently  as  ever,  on  slight  occasions  as  wnll  aion  ca^ 
excesses.     Its  humour  is  like  Mercury's  wealher-ba^ 
stature,  which   had   once  been   gilt;  the  sor&ce  •» 
clean  and  uniform,  but  in  the  chinks  there  was  tf* 
remnant  of  gold :  and  in  the  purest  bodies,  ifoncst**- 
ed  by  hypocnoiidria,  there  will  be  some  relics  <>^  fjf^ 
choly  still  left,  not  so  easily  to  be  rooted  out.    S«W» 
does  this  disease  procure  death,  except  (whkh  is  tie 
most  grievous  calamity  of  all)  when  the  paticDis  «»*• 
away  with  themselves — a  thing  familiar  enough  amosf^ 
them  when  they  are  driven  to  do  violence  to  tbemserrts 
to  escape  from  present  insufferable  pain.  Thw  can  taie 
no  rest  in  the  night,  or  if  they  slumber,  fbarnil  <*''*^ 
astonish  them,  their  soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  thw 
are  brought  to  death*8  door,  being  bound  in  mipery  and 
in  iron.    Like  Job,  they  curse  their  stars,  for  ^^J^ 
melanchdy  to  despair,  and  almost  to  madness.    Th^ 
are  weary  of  the  sun  and  yet  afraid  to  die,  rivere  •~'* 
€i  mori  nesciunt.  And  then,  like  Esop*8  fbhcs,  they  1*J 
from  the  frying-pen  into  the  fire,  when  they  hope  tow 
eased  by  means  of  physic ; — a  miserable  end  to  Jjf^ 
ease  when  ultimately  left  to  their  fiite  by  a  jory  "  P^ 
sicians  furiously  disposed ;  and  there  rcniaiaa  no  id** 
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to  such  persoofl,  if  that  heavenly  physician,  by  his  ffracc 
and  mercy,  (whoM  aid  alone  avails,)  do  not  heal  and 
help  them.  One  day  of  snch  grief  as  theirs,  is  as  an 
hundred  years :  it  is  a  plague  of  the  sense,  a  convulsion 
of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of  hell ;  and  if  there  be  a  hell 
upon  earth  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  man's  heart  I 
No  bodily  torture  is  like  unto  it,  all  other  griefs  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  this  great  Euripus.  I  say  of  Uie  melancholy 
man,  he  is  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  human  adver- 
sity. All  other  diseases  are  trifles  to  hypochondria ;  it 
is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  them  all !  A  melancholy 
man  is  the  true  Prometheus,  bound  to  Caucasus ;  the 
true  Tityus,  whose  bowels  are  still  devoured  by  a 
vahore." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

« 

JOHNSON  CONTINUKO. 

Oar  attention  was  some  time  ago  called  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  Johnson's  malady,  b^  an  attack  which  we 
heard  made  on  his  (eelings  and  mfirmitics  by  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  living  poets :  and  one  of  those  literary 
epbttoers  who  flutter  round  the  light  of  learning. 

We  heard  it  asserted  that  Johnson  **  was  fiir  behind 
the  intelligence  of  his  age ;  that  his  mind  was  so  imbued 
with  the  legends  of  the  nursery,  and  the  &blea  of  super- 
stitioii,  that  his  belief  extended  to  the  visionary  phantoms 
of  both.*'  In  short,  that  he  had  neither  the  heavenly 
armour  of  religion,  which  is  hope  and  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity — nor  the  earthly  shield  of  honour, 
which  is  fineedom  of  spirit  and  fearlessness  of  death. 

The  minor  critic,  with  supercilious  air,  spoke  of  the 
ferocioiis  powers  of  the  great  bear  of  learning,  tlie  un- 
presentable person  of  the  "  respectable  Hottentot,"  who 
nad  knocked  down  his  bookseller  with  one  of  his  own 
folios.  Ho  inveighed  against  the  coarseness  of  his  man- 
ners, the  tyranny  of  his  conversation,  and  the  uncouth- 
Bess  of  his  appearance :  had  the  present  been  his  day, 
he  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  good  society.  An  au- 
thor  so  ignorant  of  the  **  lesser  morals"  as  to  be  capable 
of  thrusting  his  fingers  into  a  sugar-basin,  of  rolling 
about  his  huge  frame  in  company,  to  the  great  peril  of 
every  thing  around  him,  would  certainly  not  be  endured 
westward  of  Temple  Bar ;  and  none  but  Boswell  could 
be  mean  enough  to  put  up  with  his  vulgar  arrogance. 

We  listened  with  patience  so  long  as  uic  bard  was  dis- 
paraging his  brother ;  but  when  the  minnow  of  litera- 
ture had  the  audacity  to  assail  the  Triton  of  erudition, 
to  use  an  elegant  Scotticism— our  corruption  rose,  and 
though  the  memory  of  the  doctor  had  been  reviled  no 
less  by  Uie  bard  than  the  gentleman  just  spoken  of,  we 
could  not  help  expressing  an  opinion  in  an  audible  voice, 
that  it  was  something  aner  all  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
lion,  but  to  be  gnawml  to  death  by  a  rat,  was  too  loath- 
Bome  a  fttc  for  the  worst  malefiietor. 

That  an  author  of  the  doctor's  outward  man  and  nn- 
compromising  manners  would  cut  a  very  sorry  fi^re  in 
Holland  house,  is  very  possible.     If  Foscolo  got  into  ir- 
retrievable disgrace  for  standiner  on  a  chair  in  the  library 
to  reach  a  volume,  how  surely  would  the  doctor,  by 
some  unhappy  exploit,  some  sturdy  opinion  or  unfortu- 
nate disposition  of  his  members,  bring  the  vengeance  of 
oflfended  patronage,  and  outraged  delicacy,  on  his  head  ! 
Nevertheless,  Johnson  was  not  behind  the  intellicrcncc 
of  his  age,  though  his  manners  were  uncompromising, 
his  energy  of  character  oflcntimes  offensive,  his  person 
ungainly,  thonvh  his  ^  local  habitation"  had  been  even 
eastwaid  of  Temple  Bar,  and  though  his  •*  name"  has 
become  associated  in  some  minds  with  the  idea  of  a  re- 
cnndite  savage.     There  is  something  in  the  expression 
••  uncouth   appearance"   which    implies  vulgarity,   and 
therefore  is  it  that  one  like  Pope,  with  a  distorted  figure, 
or  Kke  Byron  with  a  (?efbrmed  foot,  is  less  subject  to 
disagreeable  observations,  than  one  so  **  unfashionably 
made  up"  as  the  great  lexicographer.    The  uncouthness 
of  Johnson's  appearance,  however,  was  the  effect  of  dis- 
ease, and  arose  from   no  natural  imperfection :  "  His 
countenance,"  Boswell  tells  us,  **  was  naturally  well  form- 
ed, till  he  unfortunately  became  afflicted  with  scrofula, 
which  disfigured  hi*  features,  and  so  injured  his  visual 
nerves,  that  he  completely  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes."  Miss  Seward  says,  that  •*  when  at  the  free  school, 
he  appeared  a  huge,  over-grown,  mis-shapen  stripling, 
but  still  a  stupendous  stripling,  who  even  at  that  early 
life  maintained  his  opinions  with  sturdy  and  arrogant 
fierceness."     But  the  picture  is  overcharged,  and  is  pro- 
bably painted  in  the  colours  of  his  subsequent  character. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  was  attacked  with  a  nervous  dis- 
order which  produced  twitchings  and  convulsive  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs  that  continued  during  life,  and  which 
have  been  noticed  and  ridiculed  as  eccentric  habits,  and 


tricks  of  gesture,  that  he  hsd  accustomed  himself  ta 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  **  these  tricks  of  Dr.  Johnwn 


proceeded  from  a  habit  which  he  had  indulged  himself  the  constant  terror  of  his  life;  the  opinion  of  Dr.Swinfen 


in,  of  accompanying  his  thoughts  with  certain  untoward 


actions,  and  those  actions  always  appeared  to  me  as  if  at  the  very  period,  as  Boswell  observes,  when  he  was 
''  *   '  -.    /"i-         .  giving  the  world  proofs  of  no  ordinary  vigour  of  under- 


they  were  meant  to  reprobate  some  part  of  his  past  con- 
duct" An  odd  way  certainly  of  reprobating  it ;  but  there 
is  no  occasion  to  refer  these  motions  to  so  mysterious  an 
origin :  the  cause  was  unquestionably  the  disorder  of 
his  nervous  system.  The  violence  of  his  temper,  and 
the  gloom  which  overcast  his  religious  feelings  through- 
out his  life,  were  no  less  evidently  the  eflects  of  that 
morbid  irritability  which  ultimately  became  a  fixed  and 
permanent  hypochondria.  **  This  malady,"  says  his  bi- 
og^pher,  ^  was  long  lurking  in  his  constitution,  and  to 
it  may  be  ascribed  many  of  his  peculiarities  in  after  life : 
they  gathered  such  strength  in  his  twentieth  year  as  to 
afflict  him  dreadfully.  Before  he  quitted  Lichfield,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  his  disorder,  with  perpetual  fret- 
ftilness,  and  mental  despondency,  which  made  existence 
miserable.  From  this  malady  he  never  perfectly  re 
covered." 

So  great  was  the  dejection  of  his  spirits  about  this 
period,  that  he  described  himself  at  times  as  being  unable 
to  distinguish  the  hour  upon  the  town-clock.  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  life  this  depression  increased  in  intensity,  and 
dificred  very  little  from  the  early  symptoms  of  Cowper's 
malady :  the  only  difiference  was  m  the  quality  of  the 
minds  which  the  disease  had  to  prey  upon ;  the  different 
powers  of  resistance  of  a  vigorous  and  a  vacillating  in- 
tellect. On  one  occasion  Johnson  was  found  by  Dr. 
Adams  in  a  deplorable  condition,  sighing,  groaning,  and 
talking  to  himself,  and  restlessly  walking  fi'om  room  to 
room ;  and  when  questioned  about  his  state,  declaring 
**  he  would  consent  to  have  a  limb  amputated  to  recover 
his  spirits." 

The  limits  which  separate  melancholy  from  madness 
were  brought  to  so  narrow  a  compass,  that  had  his 
malady  advanced  another  step,  it  is  lamentable  to  think 
that  its  mastery  over  the  powerful  mind  of  the  sufferer 
would  probably  have  been  permanent  and  complete. 
The  tortured  instrument  of  reason  was  wound  up  to  its 
highest  pitch,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  jangle  the 
concord  of  its  sweet  sounds  but  another  impulse  of  his 
disorder.  His  peace  was  wholly  destroyed  by  doubts 
and  terrors :  he  speaks  of  his  past  life  as  a  barren  waste 
af  his  time,  witli  some  disorders,  of  body  and  disturbance 
of  mind  very  near  to  madness.  **  His  melancholy,"  says 
Murphy,  ^  was  a  constitutional  malady,  derived,  perhaps, 
from  his  father,  who  was  at  times  overcast  with  a  gloom 
that  bordered  on  insanity."  When  to  this  is  added,  that 
^Johnson  about  the  age  of  twenty,  drew  up  a  description  of 
his  infirmities  for  Dr.  Swinfen,  and  received  an  answer  to 
his  letter,  importing  that  the  symptoms  indicated  a  future 
privation  of  reason,  who  can  doubt  tliat  an  apprehension  of 
the  worst  calamitv  that  can  befall  humanity  hung  over  his 
life,  like  the  sword  of  the  tyrant  suspended  over  his  head  ?" 
No  one,  indeed,  can  wonder  that  tliis  terrible  prognostic 
of  insanity  should  cast  its  shadows  before  all  his  future 
hopes  of  worldly  happiness  :  the  only  wonder  is,  that  a 
physician  could  be  found  so  ignorant  of  the  moral  duties 
of  his  calling,  or  so  reckless  of  the  feelings  of  a  melan- 
choly man,  as  to  implant  the  very  notion  in  his  mind 
which  it  was  his  business  to  endeavour  to  eradicate  if 
already  fixed  there  ;  namely,  that  madness  was  to  be  the 
termination  of  his  disease.  Was  this  doctor  simple  enough 
to  imagine,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  genius  which  ren- 
ders the  intellect  better  able  to  support  prospective  evil, 
or  the  undisguised  prognosis  of  a  fearful  malady,  than 
the  humble  faculties  of  an  ordinary  mind  ?  Simple  in- 
deed he  would  be  to  think  so,  and  liltle  acquainted  with 
human  nature. 

But  the  error,  we  well  know,  is  daily  committed  by  the 
inexperienced,  of  supposing  that  literary  men  are  pos- 
sessed of  strength  of^  mind  that  may  enable  them  to  rise 
superior  to  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  tlic  common 
invalid,  and,  consequently,  that  all  reserve  is  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  real  condition  of  such  patients  freely  and 
fearlessly  exhibited  to  their  view.  Tliis  is  a  ffreat  mis- 
take:  the  most  powerful  talents  are  generally  united 
with  the  acutest  sensibility,  and  in  dealing  with  such 
the  considerate  physician  has  to  encourage,  and 


**  a  vile  melancholy"  fVom  his  father,  which  made  him 
^  mad  all  his  life — or,  at  least,  not  sober."    Insanity  was 


haunted  him  like  a  spirit  of  evil  wherever  he  went ;  and 


standing,  he  actually  fancied  himself  insane,  or  in  a  state 
as  nearly  as  possible  approaching  to  it. 

Johnson's  malady  and  Cowper's  were  precisely  simi- 
lar in  the  early  period  of  each,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked ;  the  only  difference  was  in  the  strength  of  mind 
of  either  sufferer.  C'owper  at  once  surrendered  himself 
up  to  the  tyranny  of  his  disorder,  and  took  a  pleasure  in 
parading  the  chains  of  his  melancholy  before  the  eyes  of 
his  correspondents,  even  when  **  immuring  himself  at 
home  in  the  infected  atmosphere  of  his  own  enthusiasm ;" 
while  Johnson  struggled  with  his  disease,  sometimes  in- 
deed in  a  spirit  of  ferocious  independence,  and  vcm^  seldom 
complained  to  his  most  intimate  friends  of  his  **  humili- 
ating  malady."  In  no  point  was  the  vigour  of  his  intel- 
lect shown  in  so  strong  a  light  as  in  this  particular;  for 
in  no  malady  is  there  so  great  a  disposition  to  complain 
of  the  suffcrmgs  that  are  endured,  and  to  over-state  their 
intensity,  lest,  by  any  possibility,  they  should  be  under, 
rated  by  others. 


in  one  disease  more  than  another  for  the  physician  to 
command  the  confidence  of  his  patient,  to  engage  his  re- 
spect, and  to  convince  him  of  the  personal  interest  that 
is  taken  in  his  health  and  well-being — that  disease  is 
morbid  melancholy. 
Johnson  was  wont  to  tcU  his  fidends,  that  ho  inherited 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

JOHNkoN  CONTINUED. 

Johnson's  disorder  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion) had  three  phases,  the  character  of  each  of  which 
distinguished  a  particular  period  of  his  career,  or  rather 
predominated  at  a  particular  period,  for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  hues  of  each  were  not  occasionally  blended.  At 
twenty,  however,  his  despondency  was  of  a  religiona 
kind :  about  fbrty-five  **  his  melancholy  was  at  its  me- 
ridian," and  then  had  the  shape  of  a  fierce  irritability, 
venting  itself  in  irascibility  of  temper,  and  fits  of  capri- 
cious arrogance. 

At  the  full  period  of  •*  three-score  yeanr  and  ten,"  the 
leading  symptom  of  his  hypochondna  was  **  the  appre- 
hension of  death,  and  every  day  appeared  to  aggravate 
his  terrors  of  the  grave."  This  was  **  the  Mack  dog" 
that  worried  him  to  the  last  moment.  Metastasio,  we 
are  told,  never  permitted  the  word  death  to  be  pronounc 
cd  in  his  presence ;  and  Johnson  was  so  agitated  by  hav- 
ing  the  subject  spoken  of  in  his  hearing,  Uiat  on  one  oc- 
casion he-  insulted  Boswell  for  introducing  the  topic ; 
and  in  the  words  of  the  latter,  he  had  put  **his  head  into 
tlic  lion's  mouth  a  great  many  times  with  comparative 
safety,  but  at  last  had  it  bitten  off." 

**  For  many  years  before  his  death,"  says  Artlmr  Mur- 
phy, "so  terrible  was  the  prospect  of  .death,  that  when 
he  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  conversation  that 
was  gpi^lT  forward,  whoever  sat  near  his  chair  might 
hear  him  repeating  those  lines  of  Shakspeare — 

**  To  die  and  go  we  know  not  where." 

He  acknowledged  to  Boswell  he  never  had  a  moment 
in  which  death  was  not  tei  rible  to  him';  and  even  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine  he  says  he  had  made  no  approaches  to 
a  state  in  which  he  could  look  upon  death  without  ter- 
ror. 

At  seventy-five,  we  find  him  writing  to  his  friends 
to  consult  all  the  eminent  physicians  of  their  acquaint- 
ance on  his  case.  To  his  kind  and  excellent  physician. 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  he  writes,  "  I  am  loth  to  think  that  I 

frow  worse,  but  cannot  prove  to  my  own  partiality  that 
grow  much  better.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in 
your  thoughts,  and  mention  my  case  to  others  as  you 
have  opportunity."  Boswell,  at  the  same  time,  in  Scot- 
land, was  employed  in  consulting  the  most  eminent  phy. 
sicians  of  that  country  for  him.  In  his  last  illness,  when 
a  friend  of  his  told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him  looking 
better,  Johnson  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
**  You  are  one  of  the  kindest  friends  I  ever  had."  It  is 
curious  to  observe  with  what  sophistry  he  sometimes  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  himself  and  otiiors  of  the  salutary 
nature  of  his  excessive  terrors  on  this  head :  he  tells  one 
friend  that  it  is  oidy  the  best  men  who  tremble  at  the 
thoughts  of  futurity,  because  they  are  the  most  aware  of 
the  purity  of  that  place  which  they  hope  to  reach.  To 
another,  he  writes  that  he  never  thought  confidence  with 


cases  ,  ._   ^_^ 

not  to  depress,  the  invalid :  to  temper  candour  with  deli 

cacy ;  and  firmness  above  all  tilings,  with  gentleness  ofl  respect  to  futurit}',  any  part  of  the  character  of  a  bravej 

manner,  and  even  ^indness  of  heart.    If  it  be  essential  a  wise,  or  a  good  man.  His  executor,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 

who  lets  no  opportunity  pass  to  blacken  his  character, 
speaks  of  his  fear  of  death  in  terms  which  imply  somo 
crime  of  extraordinary  magnitude  weighing  on  his  heart; 
it.  was  with  difficulty,  he  says,  he  could  persuade  him  to 
execute  a  will,  apparently  as  if  he  feared  his  doing  so 
would  hasten  his  dissolution.    Three  or  four  days  before 
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his  death,  he  declared  he  would  g:ive  one  of  his  legs  for  | 
a  year  raore  'of  life.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sastres  called 
upon  him,  Johnson  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  exclaim- 
ed in  a  melancholy  tone,  **  Jam  moritorusi"  But  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  disease  was  still  strong  in  death  ; 
for  at  his  own  suggestion,  when  his  surgeon  was  making 
sUght  incisions  in  his  leg  with  the  idea  of  relieving  hb 
dropsical  disorder,  Johnson  cried  out,  **  Deeper,  deeper ;  I 
want  lenffth  of  life,  and  you  are  afraid  of  giving  me  pain, 
which  I  do  not  value." 

"  On  the  very  last  day  of  his  existence,"  says  Murphy, 
**  the  desire  of  life  returned  witli  all  its  former  vehe- 
mence; he  still  imagined  that  by  puncturing  his  legs 
relief  might  be  obtained.  At  eight  in  the  morning  he 
tried  the  experiment,  but  no  water  followed."  If  John- 
son^s  fear  of  death  were  not  the  effect  of  disease,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  contemplate  his  conduct  either  in  sick- 
ness  or  in  sorrow,  in  his  closet  or  in  his  death-bed,  with- 
out feelings  of  absolute  disgust  What  other  sentiment 
could  be  entertained 


••  For  him  who  crawls  Mamoured  of  decay, 
Clings  to  his  couch,  and  sickens  years  away," 

and  shudders  at  the  breath  of  every  word  which  reminds 
him  of  the  grave?  The  bravest  man  that  ever  lived  may 
not  encounter  death  without  fear,  nor  the  best  Ciiristian 
envisage  eternity  with  unconcern;  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  feelings  of  either,  and  the  slavish 
terrors  of  a  coward  in  extremity.    There  is  a  distinc- 
tion, moreover,  which  is  still  more  worthy  of  observa- 
tion— the  wide  distinction  between  the  fear  of  death  that 
sprinffs  from  an  inherent  baseness  of  disposition,  and  that 
apprehension  of  it  which  arises  from  the  depressing  in- 
flnence  of  a  disease.     Who  can  doubt  that  Johnson^s 
morbid  feelings  on  this  point  were  occasioned  by  hypo- 
chondria 7  and  what  medical  man,  at  least,  is  not  aware 
that  the  fear  of  death  is  as  inseparable  a  companion  of 
/  hypochondria  as  preternatural  heat  is  a  symptom  of  fever  7 
We  have  now  a  few  observations  to  make  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  Johnson's  superstition ;  and  we  preface  them  with 
an  observation  of  MelancUion,  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  all  literary  men.  **  Melancholy"  (says  this  amia- 
ble man,  who  had  been  himself  its  victim)  **  is  so  frequent 
and  troublesome  a  disease,  that  it  is  necessary  for  every 
body  to  know  its  accidents,  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be 
ignorant  of  them."    One  of  these  '*  accidents"  is  to  con- 
fotmd  the  ideas  of  possible  occurrences  with  those  of 
probable  events — a  disposition  to  embody  the  phantoms 
of  imagination,  to  clothe  visions  of  enthusiasm  in  forms 
cognizable  to  the  senses,  and  familiar  to  the  sight;  in  short 
to  give  to  "airy  notliings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
This  disposition  was  the  secret  of  Rousseau's  phantom, 
that  scarcely  ever  quitted  him  for  a  dcy ;  of  Luther's  de- 
mons, with  whom  he  communed  in  the  solitude  of  his 
study ;  of  Cowper's  messenger,  bearing  the  sentence  of 
eternal  reprobation ;  of  Tasso's  spirits  gliding  on  a  sun- 
beam ;  of  Mozart's  "  man  in  black,"  the  harbinger  of 
death,  who  visited  his  dwelling  a  few  days  before  his 
decease;  and  of  Johnson's   belief  in  the  existence  of 
ghosts,  and  the  ministering  agency  of  departed  spirits. 
His  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  though  expressed  in  a 
work  of  fiction,  are  well  known  to  have  been  his  delibe- 
rate  opinions.     **  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more  I  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain  against  the  concurrent  and 
unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations.   There 
are  no  people,  rude  or  learned,  among  whom  apparitions 
of  the  dead  are  not  related  or  believed.    I'his  opinion, 
which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  dif> 
fosed,  could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth." 

This  is  the  language  of  the  hypochondriac,  not  of  the 
moralist,  who  in  the  exercise  of  a  sober  judgment  must 
have  known  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  expe- 
rience and  philosophy  was  opposed  to  the  opinion  that 
those  who  are  once  buried  are  seen  again  in  this  world. 
There  are  many  of  what  are  called  the  peculiarities 
of  Johnson's  superstition,  which  excite  surprise,  but  are 
not  generally  known  to  be  tlie  characteristic  symptoms 
of  hypochondria.  **Hehad  one  peculiarity,"  says  Bos- 
well,  **  of  which  none  of  his  friends  ever  ventured  to  ask 
an  explanation.  This  was  an  anxious  care  to  go  out  or 
in  at  a  door,  or  passage,  by  a  certain  number  of  steps  fi'om 
a  certain  point,  so  as  that  either  his  right  or  left  foot,  I 
forget  which,  should  constantly  make  the  first  actual 
movement.  Thus,  upon  innumerable  occasions,  1  have 
seen  him  suddenly  stop,  and  then  seem  to  count  his  steps 
with  deep  earnestness,  and  when  he  had  neglected,  or 
gone  wrong,  in  this  sort  of  magical  movement,  I  have 
seen  him  go  back  again,  put  himself  in  a  proper  posture 
to  begin  the  ceremony,  and  having  gone  through  it, 
break  firom  his  abstraction,  walk  briskly  on,  and  join  his 
companion." ^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  him 


go  a  long  way  about  rather  than  cross  a  particular  alley." 
His  piety,  we  are  told  by  Murphy,  in  some  instances 
bordered  on  superstition,  that  he  thought  it  not  more 
strange  that  there  should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men ; 
and  even  that  the  question  of  second  sight  held  him  in 
suspense.  He  was  likewise  in  the  habit  of  imposing  on 
himself  voluntary  penance  for  every  little  defect,  going 
through  the  day  with  only  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk, 
and  at  other  times  abstaining  from  animal  food. 

He  appears  likewise  to  have  had  a  superstitious  no- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  repeating  a  detached  sentence  of 
a  prayer  over  and  over,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
Turkish  devotee,  who  limits  hiniself  daily  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  particular  verse  of  the  Koran.  ••  His  friend, 
Mr.  Davies,"  says  Boswell,  ♦*  of  whom  Churchill  says, 
'  that  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife,'  when  Johnson 
began  his  repetition  of  *  lead  us  not  into  temptation,' 
used  to  whisper  Mrs.  Davies,  *  you,  my  dear,  are  the  cause 
of  this.'  '*  Many  of  these  habits,  however,  if  they  were 
weaknesses,  were  the  weaknesses  of  a  pious  and  a  good 
man,  and  were  the  result  of  early  religious  impressions, 
instilled  into  his  mind  by  his  mother  "  with  assiduity," 
but,  in  his  opinion, "  not  with  judgment."  Sunday,  ho 
said,  was  a  heavy  day  to  him  :  when  he  was  a  boy  he 
was  confined  on  that  day  to  the  perusal  of  the  Whole 
Doty  of  Man,  from  a  great  part  of  which  he  could  derive 
no  instruction.  *^  A  boy,"  he  says,  ^^  should  be  intro- 
duced to  such  books  by  having  his  attention  directed  to< 
the  arrangement,  to  the  style,  and  other  excellences  of 
composition ;  that  the  mind  being  thus  engaged  by  an 
amusing  varietv  of  objects,  may  not  grow  weary."  Be 
this  as  it  may,  his  snperstitious  notions  and  observanceft 
were  encouraged,  if  not  caused,  by  his  disease. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

JOHNSON  CONTINUED. 

The  indefatigable  Burton  has  ransacked  all  medical 
authorities  ancient  and  modern,  for  the  symptoms  of 
hypochondria;  and  amongst  those  he  has  enumerated, 
there  is  not  one  of  Johnson's  miscalled   peculiarities, 
which  is  not  to  bo,  found.     "Many  of  these  melancholy 
men,"  says  Burton,  ^  are  sad,   and  not  fearful — some 
fearful  and  not  sad." (Johnson,  for  instance,  groan- 
ing in  his  chamber,  as  Dr.  Adams  found  him,  and  at 
another  period  •  knocking  down  a  bookseller  in  his  own 
shop.)     ^*  Some  fear  death,  and  yet,  in  a  contrary  hu- 
mour, make  away   with   themselves."      (Johnson,   in- 
deed, did  not  commit  suicide,  but  his  fear  of  death  was 
never  surpassed.)     ^*  Others  are  troubled  with  scruples 
of  conscience,  distrusting  God's  mercies,  thinking  the 
devrl  will  have  them,  and  making  great  lamentations." 
(Similar  qualms  and  apprehensions  harassed  the  doctor 
to  his  latest  hour.)     ^*  One  durst  not  walk  alono  from 
home  for  fear  he  should  swoon  or  die."    (The  terror  of 
such  an  occurrence  probably  contributed  to  confine  the 
great  moralist  for  so  many  years  to  his  beloved  Fleet 
Street.)    "  A  second  fears  all  old  women  as  witches, 
and  every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a 
devil."     (Whether  he  believed   in  the  witchery  of  old 
women,  or  young,  we  know  not,  but  he  was  unwilling 
however  to  deny  their  power,  and  the  black  dog  that 
worried  him  at  home  was  the  demon  of  hypochondria.) 
'^  A  third  dares  not  go  over  a  bridge,  or  come  near  a 
pool,  rock,  or  steep  hill."     (^ohnuon  dared  not  pass  a 
particular  alley  in  Leicester  Square.)    *'  The  terror  of 
some  particular  death  troubles  others — ^tbey  are  troubled 
in  mind  as  if  they  had  committed  a  murder."    (The 
constant  dread  of  insanity  we  have  already  noticed,  and 
the  construction  put  on  his  expressions  of  remorse  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins.)     ^*  Some  look  as  if  thoy  had  just 
come  out  of  the  den  of  Trophonius,  and  though  they 
laugh  many  times,  and  look  extraordinary  merry,  yet 
are  they  extremely  lumpish  again  in  a  minute ;  dull  and 
heavy,  temel  el  timul^  sad  and  merry,  but  most  part  sad." 
(The  den  of  Trophonius  was  his  gloomy  abode  in  Bolt 
(Jourt,  whence  he  sallied  forth  at  night-fall,  on  his  visit 
to  the  Mitre,  and  the  gaiety  and  gloom  have  a  parallel 
in  the  state  of  bis  spirits  when  at  tlie  university,  such 
as  extorted  the  melancholy  denial  to  Dr.  Adams  of  hav- 
ing been  a  **  gay  and  frohcsome  follow"  at  college — ^**  O, 
sir,  I  was  mad,  and  violent,  but  it  was  bitterness  which 
they  mistook  for  frolic")     "  Yet,  for  all  this,"  continues 
Burton,  summing  up  his  account  of  the  "  madness  of 
melancholy,"  in  the  words  of  an  vHd  author,  |*  in  all 
these  things  these  people  may  be  wise,  staid,  discreet. 


self  to  the  use  of  tea,  but  he  was  as  iateaip0n^||]||^ 
drinker,  as  he  had  beiBn  formerly  a  win©4>ibta* .  *"  *2J 
quantities,"  says  Boswell,  "  which  he  drank  of  il«J» 


hours  was  so  great,  that  his  nerves  ^'''^^''t'Ll- 
commonly  strong  not  to  have  beenoxtremcljrw**"  J 
such  an  immoderate  use  of  it."    But,  I*'^*??!**-! 
the  most  injurious  of  his  habits  was  theUtebj* 
all  periods  of  his  life,  that  he  was  in  the  ^' VjT 
ing.    Like  all  hypochondriacs,  ho  waa a  bai*'P^ 
and  when  sleepless  he  was  aocustonied,  ^°*     #jy 
words,  "  to  read  in  bed  like  a  Turk"— not  «•  Vj[ 
doctor's    happiest    similes   by   the  ""y"^.  li— 
neither  reads  in  bed  nor  out  of  it.    In  ooe  af  hw  '^r 
ho  says,  "  his  life,  from  his  earliest  years,  wis  ^*^i, 
a  morning  bed."    "  He  has  been  ouwi  beard  to  fw« 
we  are  told  by  Murphy,  **  that  he  and  Savaj***^ 
round  Grosvenor  Square  till  four  in  the  "***™'"5iu  it 
course  of  their  conversation  reforming;  the  •^^^^^ 
until  fatigued  at  length  they  began  to  led  the  w»^ 
refreshment,  but  could  not  muster  more  than  "•"f''^ 
half-penny."    There  is  a  trifling  iiiaccora<^  m  •* 
account ;  St.  James's,  and  not  Grosvenor  Square.  ^ 
and  do  nothing  uubeseeming  tlicir  dignity,  place,  or  I  the  scene  of  their  nocturnal  ramble.    P<>^^Tf^iu 


person — this  foolish  and  ridiculous  fear  excepted,  which 
continually  tortures  and  crucifies  tlieir  souls." 
The  habits  of  Dr.  Johnson  were  most  unfiivourable 


been  unjustly  charged  with  being  the  cause  ^^^ 
doctor's  disorders,  but  at  the  age  of  fbrty-thrw  ^J 
him  as  disposed  as  ever  for  a  ramble  at  imseasop^ 


1\ 


to  health — be  was  a  late  riser,  a  large  eater,  MMMoot  aid 
inactive.    In  the  intervals  of  his  disorder  be  Itbouii 
for  a  time  to  counteract  the  efibeta  of  these  habits,  n^ 
he  so  far  succeeded  in  contriving  bis  disease  uteb 
able  to  divert  those  distressing  thoughts,  vrhicfc  it  te 
a  fi>lly,  he  said,  to  oooibat  with.    To  think  tben  dots, 
he  told  Boswell,  was  impossible,  but  to  acqairt  h 
power  of  managing  the  mind  he  looked  Qpon  asaa  vl, 
that  might  bo  attained  in  a  great  degree  by  eiperina 
and  exercise.    "  Upon  the  fost  attaek  of  bis  diior^' 
says  Boswell,  **  he  strove  to  overoome  it  by  fofciUeov. 
tion,  and  frequently  walked  to  Birmingham  tod  fan! 
again,  and  tried  many  other  expedients,  bat  all  iinii;    i 
his  expression  to  me  was,  *1  did  not  then  koov  bevti 
manage  my  disorder.'"    One  of  the  ways  bepropend 
accomplishing  this  end  was  by  oontinually  ooafjisf  - 
his  mind,  without  fatiguing  it,  either  by  day,  repeatii^ 
certain  words,  in  copnting  a  certain  number  of  gtfi; 
OB  at  night,  when  wakefully  disturbed,  by  hm^  1 1^ 
lamp  in  his  bed-room,  taking  a  book,  and  Ouacmfm.  1^ 
ing  himself  to  rest.    His  grand  precept  wUf^'d^  \ 
are  idle  be  not  solitary,  if  you  are  solitary  be  not  i^* 
The  great  secret,  however,  of  this  manageaieBt  aCmai 
appears  to  have  been  a  periodical  fitofabstiDeRe.pe. 
severed  in  so  long  as  the  violence  of  any  new  tttidtf 
his  malady  was  upon  him.    He  was  far  fron  teoipenti 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  be  eodd  driok  bis  Ibm 
bottles  of  wine,  be  says,  and  not  be  the  worse  fbr  it;  de 
capacity  of  his  stomach  we  doubt  not,  but  its  inriiwi 
bility  is  very  questionable.    The  doctor,  like  tbs  ^|Rnt 
child  of  honour,"  was  a  "  man  of  an  nnboeodedstaHb.* 
Generally  speaking,  be  fed  grossly  ;  be  erea  boulrfsr 
his  veneration  fi>r  good  living,  and  spoke  of '*«». 
mindful  of  his  belly  as  likely  to  be  unmisdfslffffnT 
thinff  ebe."    He  sometimes  talked  wiibetsl^pfs/' 
people  gratifying  their  palates.    Yet,  whss^ilbi 
Boswell  says,  **ho  was  totally  absorbed  a  III  baU 
ness  of  the  nunnent;  his  looks  were  rii«&\i^ 
plate,  nor  would  he  hardly  speak  a  word, «  m  say 
attention  to  what  was  said  by  others  till  bi  had  irf|fi» 
ed  his  appetite,  which  was  so  fierce,  and  indilfeiwi 
such  intenseness,  that  while  in  the  actofeati^to 
veins  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  the  persptntista 
his  features  wasr visible."  Nothing  could  indues  faiati 
go  to  an  evening  oonversazione,  where  there  weie  ■ 
refreshments.    *^It  will  never  do,  sir;  a  man  docs bA 
like  to  go  to  a  place  from  which  he  oomes  oat  en^ 
as  he  went  in."    There  can  be  very  little  doobt  hi 
that  he  aggravated  his  disorder  by  improper  liviaf,  i^ 
drank  more  port  wine  than  was  likely  tobeofsenis 
to  a  man  of  sedentary  habits — this  was  his  ftfovit 
potatk>n.    **  Bordeaux  was  a  wine,"  he  said,  **  in  wbiA 
a  man  might  be  drowned  before  it  made  him  drank:  * 
claret  for  me,  sir — poor  stuff-4t  is  the  liqoor  lor  b^r 
Port  is  the  drink  for  men." 

At  fifly,  however,  his  increasing  ailments  vUigeA 
him  to  give  up  wine  altogether  for  near  tweotyysanct 
but  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  he  returned  agtio  Jo  tbs 
use  of  it.     **  Still  every  thing  about  his  cbiracte't'**?' 
Boswell,  "  was  forcible  and  violent,  there  new  ^"^ 
moderation;  many  a  day  did  he  fast,  maa/i^/^T 
refrain  from  wine  ;  but  when  he  did  eat,is*'J*^ 
ously — when  he  did  drink,  it  was  copiosdy^^^^^^ 
the  period  that  he  abstained  from  wine,  bs  W«*  ■*■" 
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boars.  On  one  occasion  Beauclerk  and  Langton  rapped 
bim  up  at  throe  in  the  morning,  to  prevail  on  him  to 
accompany  them.  **  The  dtKJtor,"  says  Boswell,  "  made 
his  appearance  in  his  shirt,  with  his  little  black  wig  on 
the  lop  of  bis  head  instead  of  a  night-cap,  and  a  poker 
in  his  hand,  imagining  that  some  ruffians  had  como  to 
attack  him ;  when  he  discovered  who  they  were,  and 
what  their  errand,  he  smiled  with  great  good  humour 
and  agreed  to  their  proposal.  *  What !  is  it  you,  you 
dogs !  ril  have  a  frisk  with  yoa.* "  These  habits,  and 
the  excesses  they  led  to,  were  the  fuel  which  fed  his 
hypochondria;  his  occasional  abstinence  the  damper 
which  every  now  and  then  controlled  its  fury. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  London,  abstemiousness  was 
Ibrced  upon  him  by  poverty,  and  in  all  probability  it  was 
bis  temperance  at  tliat  critical  period  of  his  disorder,  that 
enabled  him  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  bodily  vigour  which  he 
migbt  not  have  otherwise  possessed.  The  man  who 
could  style  himself  Impransus,  in  his  application  to  a 
publisher,  or  who  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  arrested  for  a 
debt  of  five  pounds,  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
could  not  have  been  very  luxurious  in  his  living.  Yet 
tbis  was  one  of  ^  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity/*  he  might 
then  have  little  dreamt  of,  for  the  necessary  abstemious- 
ness he  then  practised,  gave  his  constitution  time  to  re- 
pair its  shattered  energies,  and  to  invigorate  him  for  a 
long  and  arduous  campaign  in  the  literary  world.  Sub- 
sequently, when  the  gloom  of  his  disorder  drove  bim  into 
company  to  escape  fi'om  the  tyranny  of  his  own  sad 
tboughts,  he  contracted  habits  of  conviviality,  and  to  use 
one  of  bis  own  grandiloquent  terms,  of  gulosity,  which 
rendered  his  vigils  not  only  pleasing  to  the  rosy  god,  but 
his  taste  for  the  good  things  of  the  table,  a  passion  which 
"  a  whole  synod  of  cooks"'  could  hardly  gratify.  Poor 
Boswell  complained  that  he  was  half  killed  with  his  ir- 
regularities in  the  doctor's  company.  Port,  and  late 
hours  with  Johnson,  had  ruined  his  nerves;  but  his 
friend  consoled  him  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  better 
to  be  palsied  at  eighteen,  than  not  keep  company  witii 
80ch  a  man. 

Quo  ad  vinum,  Johnson  loved  his  wine  probably  better 
than  Bums  did  his  whiskey ;  our  great  moralist  loved  it 
for  its  flavour,  but  the  unfortunate  bard  liked  it  for  its 
effects.  The  one  flow  to  it  for  enjoyment,  the  other  for 
relief;  it  was  the  diflerence  between  food  and  physic-^ 
between  mirth  and  madness.  The  power  of  abstaining 
firom  **the  inordinate  cup  that  is  unblessed"  contrasts  the 
▼igor  of  Jolinson's  mind  with  the  lamentable  weakness 
of  Burns :  the  one  could  not  abstain  for  a  single  day, 
while  the  other  could  give  up  his  wine  for  twenty  years, 
although  he  seemed  to  think  not  a  little  of  the  depriva- 
tion. It  was  a  great  deduction,  he  told  BoswcU,  from 
the  pleasures  of  life,  not  to  drink  wine. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

JOHNSON  CONTINUKD. 

His  health  began  to  break  down  >bout  fifteen  years 
before  his  death.  **  In  1766,  his  constitution,'*  says  Mur- 
phyt  **  seemed  to  be  in  a  rapid  decline,  and  that  morbid 
melancholy  which  often  clouded  his  understanding,  came 
upon  him  with  a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  paid  him  a  visit  in  tliis  situation,  and  found  him 
on  bis  knees  with  a  cler^man,  beseeching  God  to  con- 
tinoo  to  him  the  ose  of  ms  understanding.  From  this 
period  to  bis  seventy-third  year  his  fits  of  melancholy 
were  fi'equent  and  severe,  though  he  continued  to  go  into 
society  as  before ;  but  lively  as  bis  conversation  was  at 
all  tim^  his  gaiety,  lie  said,  was  all  on  the  outside.  **  I 
may  be  cracking  my  jokes,  and  yet  cursing  the  sun — 
SOD,  how  I  hate  thy  beams !" 

In  1783,  he  complains  of  being  **  afflicted  with  a  very 
irksome  and  severe  disorder,  that  his  respiration  was  im- 
peded, and  much  blood  had  been  taken  away."  His  dis- 
order was  asthma:  it  appears  that  be  was  repeatedly 
blooded  for  it,  and  subsequently  the  only  relief  he  could 
obtain  was  by  the  daily  use  of  opium  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  grains.  The  propriety  of  this  bleeding,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  for  a  spasmodic  malady,  which 
was  capable  of  being  relieved  by  opium,  is  more  than 
questionable ;  there  can,  indeed,  be  very  little  doubt  that 
it  was  fatal  to  the  powers  of  his  constitution,  and  that  the 
palsy  and  dropsy  which  very  soon  ensued,  were  the  ef- 
fects of  the  debility  so  great  a  loss  of  blood  occasioned. 
The  diseases  of  old  men  whose  vital  energies  have  been 
expended  in  literary  pursuits  are  seldom  to  be  remedied 
by  the  lancet,  and  when  employed  in  such  cases,  it  is 
very  often  **  the  little  instrument  of  mighty  mischief," 
which  Reid  has  termed  it.  About  a  ^ear  ailer  his  first 
attack  of  asthma,  during  which  time  he  was  fre- 
quently Mod  for  the  disorder,  he  was  seized  with  paraly- 


sis,  that  malady  which  literary  men  more  than  any 
any  others  have  reason  to  guard  against  The  vigour  of 
his  great  mind  was  manifested  on  this  occasion  in  com- 
municating the  intelligence  of  his  calamity  to  one  of  his 
friends.  A  few  hours  only  after  his  attack,  while  he  was 
deprived  of  speech,  and  of  the  power  of  moving  from  his 
bed,  he  so  &r  triumphed  over  Ills  infirmities  as  to  write 
to  Dr.  Taylor  the  following  account  of  his  condition.  "  It 
has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  night,  to  de- 
prive me  of  speech.  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heber- 
den's  assistance,  as  I  think  my  case  is  not  past  remedy. 
Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it  is  possible ;  bring  Dr.  He- 
berden  with  you,  if  you  can  ;  but  come  yourself  at  all 
events.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  well,  when  I  am  so  dread- 
fully attacked.  I  think  tliat  by  a  speedy  application  of 
stimulants,  much  may  be  done.  I  question  if  a  vomit, 
vigorous  and  rough,  would  not  rouse  the  organs  of  speech 
to|[action.  As  it  is  too  early  to  send,  I  will  try  to  recol- 
lect what  I  can  that  may  be  suspected  to  have  brought 
on  tliis  dreadful  disease.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
bleed  frequently  for  an  asthmatic  complaint,  but  have 
forborne  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepy's  persuasion,  who  per- 
ceived my  legs  beginning  to  swell." 

How  strongly  is  the  powerful  intellect  of  Johnson,  (yet 
unimpaired  by  his  disorder,)  shown  in  these  few  empha- 
tic words  !  The  urgency  of  the  case,  the  necessity  for 
prompt  assistance,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  debility 
that  had  been  brought  on  his  constitution  by  so  much 
depletion ;  and  yet  what  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the 
common  principles  of  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  reme- 
dial plan  he  proposes  for  his  relief!  The  merest  tyro 
in  the  medical  art  would  have'  seen  nothing  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  the  vomit  vigorous  and  rough,  but  the 
prospect  of  aggravated  danger,  of  increased  determination 
to  the  head,  and  even  of  sudden  death,  though  he  might 
be  aware  that  such  a  remedy  had  the  sanction  of  some 
recent  authorities. 

The  treatment  of  diseases  is  not,  however,  the  subject 
we  have  to  do  with ;  we  have  only  noticed  a  circumstance 
which  proves  how  very  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  me- 
dicine, and  of  the  nature  of  a  disease  which  literary  men 
are  especially  subject  to,  the  most  learned  persons  are 
frequently  found  to  be. 

Johnson  survived  his  attack  of  paralysis  a  year  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  he  laboured  under  a  complica- 
tion o£  disorders,  gout,  asthma,  and  dropsy,  which  ren- 
dered  his  life  miserable,  but  yet  did  not  prevent  him  frcm 
performing  a  journey  to  his  native  town,  and  from  enga- 
ging on  his  return  in  his  literary  pursuits. 

Johnson  was  one  of  those  few  fortunate  children  of 
genius  who  have  not  to  complain  of  the  tardy  justice  of 
their  times :  his  great  merit  in  his  lifetime  was  univer. 
sally  acknowledged,  and  public  as  well  as  private  adml- 
ration  and  gratitude  were  not  limited  to  the  justice  that 
his  memory  was  entitled  to,  but  were  displayed  in  acts 
of  generosity  that  were  calculated  to  reward  the  exer- 
tions  of  the  living  man,  and  to  increase  his  comforts  in 
sickness  and  distress.  There  was  no  subscription  at  his 
death  for  the  purchase  of  his  Bolt-court  tenement,  to  be- 
stow on  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  of  Lichfield,  and  her  descend- 
ants— ^there  was  no  appeal  made  to  the  pockets  of  the 
public  for  the  erection  of  a  pillar  to  perpetuate  his  fame ; 
but  the  bounty  of  his  sovereign  was  extended  to  him  in 
his  indigence,  and  in  the  hour  of  sickness  tlie  beneficent 
hand  of  private  friendship  and  of  public  benevolence  was 
held  forth  to  him.  When  there  was  a  question  of  ena- 
bling him  to  visit  Italy  for  the  recovery  of  his  healtli. 
Lord  Thurlow,  we  are  told,  offered  five  hundred  pounds 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  journey  :  and  his  amiable 
physician.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Bignified  his  intention  of  add- 
ing a  hundred  a  year  to  his  income  for  life,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  want  the  means  of  giving  to  tlie  re- 
mainder of  his  days  tranquillity  and  comfort.  The  con- 
duct  of  Brocklesby  was  worthy  of  the  just  and  elegant 
compliment  which  Johnson  paid  to  his  profession,  in  his 
life  of  Garth.  **  I  believe  every  man  has  found  in  phy- 
sicians great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very 
prompt  effusions  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
a  lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre." 

Johnson  continued  to  struggle  with  his  complaints  till 
the  latter  part  of  1784.  His  earnest  and  constant  prayer, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  deliver  up  his  soul  uncloud- 
ed to  God,  was  granted :  he  died  in  his  perfect  senses,  re- 
signed to  his  situation,  at  peace  with  himself  and  in 
charity  "with  all  men,  in  his  seventy-fiflh  year. 

The  circumstances  that  we  have  noticed,  connected 
with  the  disorder  of  this  great  and  good  man,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  many  striking  inconsistencies 
and  eccentricities  in  his  character  and  conduct,  were  oc- 
casioned by  disease,  or  fostered  by  its  influence.  His 
original  disorder,  it  is  evident,  was  a  scrofulous  aifoction, 


which  in  early  lifo  debilitated  his  constitution,  and  grave 
that  predisposition  to  hypochondria  which  dogged  his 
whole  career. 

Hahneman,  one  of  the  best  observers  of  disease  (what- 
ever his  character  as  a  pharmaceutical  theorist  may  be) 
that  medical  science  has  to  boast  of,  attributes  half  the 
disorders  of  humanity  to  a  scrofulous  or  scorbutic  taint  in 
tlie  constitution,  and  that  such  a  taint  is  calculated  to 
nurture  and  devclope  the  seeds  of  an  hereditary  disease 
like  that  of  Johnson's  hypochondria,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  At  all  events,  if*^  proof  were  requisite,  we  trust 
sufficient  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  Johnson's  fail- 
ings were  largely  influenced  by  the  infirmitjes  of  disease, 
and  were  foreign  to  tlie  original  complexion  of  his  dis- 
position and  the  character  of  his  noble  nature. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

BURNS. 

Every  quarter  of  a  eentury  a  revolution  takes  place  in 
literary  taJste,  the  old  idols  of  its  worship  are  displaced 
for  newer  effigies,  but  tlie  ancient  altars  are  only  over- 
thrown to  be  re-established  at  some  future  time,  and  to 
receive  the  homage  which  they  forfeited,  on  account  of 
the  fickleness  of  Uieir  votaries,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  any  demerits  of  tlieir  own. 

It  18  not  in  the  nature  of  Burns'  productions  that  his 
fame  should  altogether  set  aside  the  remembrance  of  his 
follies ;  yet  so  ably  and  so  philosophically  has  his  bi(^a- 
pber  discharged  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual, whose  genius  he  helped  to  immortalise,  and  so 
truly,  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosophical  historian,  has  he 
traced  the  infirmities  of  Bums  to  their  real  origin,  that 
were  it  only  for  the  noble  effort  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  genius,  Currie's  Life  of  Burns  would  still  deserve  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  biography  in  the 
English  language.  And  so  long  as  its  excellence  had 
the  freshness  of  a  new  performance  to  recommend  it  to 
tlie  public,  and  to  lay  hold  of  its  attention,  the  character 
of  Burns  was  treated  with  indulgence,  and  his  poetry  was 
duly  and  justly  appreciated. 

But  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency,  in  litera- 
ry opinion,  to  underrate  the  merits  of  the  Scottish  bard, 
and  even  to  exaggerate  tho  failings  of  the  roan. '  The 
vulgarity  of  his  errors  and  his  unfortunate  predilection 
for  pipes  and  punch-bowls,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  sober 
critic  to  reprobate.  Byron,  who,  in  his  aristocratic  mood, 
had  no  notion  of  a  poor  man  **  holding  the  patent  of  his 
honours  direct  from  God  Almighty,"  could  not  tolerate 
the  addiction  of  a  bard  to  such  ungentlemonly  habits, 
and  Bums  was,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  proud  lord,  a 
**  strange  compound  of  dirt  and  deity ;"  but  his  lordship, 
at  tlie  time  of  the  observation,  was  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
outrageous  abstinence,  and  to  use  his  own  language,  **had 
no  more  charity  than  a  vinegar  cruet." 

Bulwer  has  also  lately  joined  in  depreciating  the  poor 
exciseman.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  he  has  the 
credit  of  possessing  more  generosity  of  literary  feelings, 
and  less  of  the  jealousy  of  genius,  than  most  of  his  com- 
peers. 

Bums'  fame  has  certainly  declined  in  the  fashionable 
world;  but  if  it  be  any  consolation  to  his  spirit,  his  poet- 
ry continues  as  popular  as  ever  with  the  poor.  Its  ex- 
quisite pathos  has  lost  nothing  of  its  original  charm,  but 
no  volume  is  less  the  book  ofilie  boudoir — the  fastidious 
imagination  can  hardly  associate  the  idea  of  poetry  with 
that  of  an  atmosphere  that  is  redolent  of  tobacco  smoke 
and  spirituous  liquors. 

The  frailties  of  Burns  arc  unfortunately  too  glaring  to 
admit  of  palliation ;  but  manifest  as  they  are,  much  mis- 
apprehension we  are  persuaded  prevails  as  to  their  cha- 
racter ;  a  dog  with  a  bad  name  is  not  in  greater  peril  of 
a  halter,  than  a  poor  man's  errors  are  in  danger  of  excit- 
ing  unmitigated  disgust 

In  fashionable  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  drink  the 
**  inordinate  cup  tiiat  is  unblessed"  of  claret  or  champagne, 
but  quite  another  to  "  put  an  enemy  in  the  mouth  to  steal 
away  the  senses"  in  the  shape  of  whisky ;  similar  effects 
may  arise  from  both,  but  the  odium  is  not  a  little  in  the 
quality,  and  not  the  quantity,  of  the  potation.  In  tiie 
parlance  of  convivial  gentlemen,  to  have  a  bout  at  the 
Clarendon  is  to  exceed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  but 
to  commit  the  same  excess  in  a  country  ale-house,  i»  to 
be  in  a  state  of  disgusting  intoxication.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  but  that  wine  is  a  "  more  gentlemanly 
tipple"  than  any  kbd  of  ardent  spirits,  and  that  its  in- 
toxicating effect  is  an  '*amabilis  insania"  of  a  milder 
character  than  the  "  rabia  furibunda'*  which  belongs  to 
the  latter.  The  excesses  of  the  wine-bibber,  moreover, 
are  generally  few  and  far  between,  while  those  of  the 
dram-drinker  arc  frequent,  and  infinitely  more  injurious 
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to  mind  and  body.  In  this  country  the  poor  roan  is  de- 
barred the  use  of  wine;  spirits  are  unfortunately  the  cheap- 
er stimulant ;  but  were  it  a  matter  of  choice,  he  mig^ht 
prefer  the  former,  as  well  as  the  French  and  Italian 
peasant 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  deserves 
consideration  in  forming  any  comparative  estimate  of  in. 
temperate  habits.  Piffcrent  constitutions  are  differently 
effected  by  the  same  excitants.  Johnson  could  boast  of 
drinking  his  three  bottles  of  port  wine  with  impunity ; 
but  the  doctor's  was  an  **  omni  vorantia  gvla^*  Dr.  Parr 
could  master  two  without  any  inconvenience,  but  proba- 
bly had  Bums  dined  with  either  of  them,  he  would  have 
found  the  half  of  a  Scotch  pint  mi^ht  have  caused  him  in 
the  morning  ^  to  have  remembered  a  mass  of  thin^,  but 
nought  distinctly,**  and  to  conclude  he  had  been  drinking 
the  "'vinum  trrorvB  ab  ebriis  doctoribtu  propinatum"  as  St. 
Austin  denominates  another  inebriating  agent.  The  sin 
of  intemperance  is  certainly  the  same  whether  it  be  caus- 
ed by  one  bottle  or  three,  or  whether  the  alcohol  be  con- 
centrated in  one  form,  or  more  largely  diluted  in  another. 

In  Bums*  time  intemperance  was  much  more  common 
in  his  walk  of  life  than  it  now  is.  In  Pope's  day  we  find 
not  a  few  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries  and  im- 
mediate predecessors  addicted  to  drunkenness.  **  Cow- 
ley *s  death  (Pope  says)  was  occasioned  by  a  mean  accident 
wnile  his  great  friend  Dean  Pratt  was  on  a  visit  with  him 
at  Chertsey.  They  had  been  together  to  see  a  neighbour 
of  Cowley's,  who  (according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times) 
made  them  too  welcome.  They  did  not  set  out  on  their 
walk  home  till  it  was  too  late,  and  had  drank  so  deep, 
that  they  lay  out  in  the  fields  all  night  This  gave  Cow- 
ley the  fever  that  carried  him  oft" 

Dryden,  like  Burns,  was  remarkable  for  sobriety  in 
early  life,  **  but  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  (says 
Dennis,)  he  was  much  acquainted  with  Addison,  and 
drank  with  him  even  more  than  he  ever  used  to  do,  pro- 
bably so  far  as  to  hasten  his  end.**  Yet  in  his  case,  as 
Byron^s,  wine  seems  to  have  had  no  exhilarating  influ- 
ence. Speaking  of  his  melancholy,  he  says,  "  Nor  wine 
nor  love  could  make  me  ^y."  And  Byron  speaks  of 
wine  making  him  **  savage  instead  of  mirthful.** 

Pamell,  also,  (on  Pope's  authority,)  **  was  a  great  fol- 
lower of  drams,  and  strangely  open  and  scandalous  in  his 
debaucheries,  (his  excesses,  however,  only  commenced 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,) 
and  **  those  helps,"  he  adds,  that  sorrow  first  called  in  for 
assistance,  habit  soon  rendered  necessary,  and  he  died  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year,  in  some  measure  a  martyr  to  conju- 
gal fidehty,  somewhat  we  presume  in  the  way 


*•  Of  Lord  Mount-Coflec-house,  the  British  peer, 
Who  died  of  love  with  wine  last  year." 

But  anotlier  account  describes  Pamcll's  taking  to  drun- 
kenness on  account  of  his  prospect  declining  as  a  preach- 
er at  the  queen's  death,  **  and  so  hs  became  a  sot,  and 
finished  bis  existence." 

(/hurchill  was  found  drunk  on  a  dunghill. 

Prior,  according  to  Spencer,  "  used  to  bury  himself  for 
whole  days  and  nights  together  with  a  poor  mean  crea- 
ture, his  celebrated  Chloc,"  who,  unlike  Ronsard's  Cas- 
sandra, was  the  bar-niaid  of  the  house  he  frequented. 
And  even  Pope,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  King,  hastched  his 
end  by  drinking  spirits. 

Precedents,  however,  are  no  plea  for  crim"?,  and  to 
multiply  them  would  be  useless  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  deprecate  tlie  infliction  of  an  excessive  penalty  in 
a  single  instance,  because  the  latest  though  not  perhaps 
the  most  enormous. 

If  Bums'  irregularity  deserved  the  name  of  habitual 
intemperance,  it  was  only  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  Till  his  three-and-twentieth  year,  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  sobriety,  no  less  than  for  the  modesty  of  his  be- 
haviour.  Had  he  continued  at  the  plough,  in  oil  proba- 
bility  he  would  have  remained  a  stranger  to  tlie  vices  that 
bis  new  career  unfortunately  led  him  into.  It  was  only, 
(he  tells  us,)  when  he  became  an  author,  that  he  got  ac- 
customed  to  excess,  and  when  his  friends  made  him  an 
exciseman,  that  his  casual  indulgence  in  convivial  plea- 
sures acquired  the  dominion  of  a  settled  habit 

In  early  life  he  laboured  under  a  disorder  of  the  sto- 
macli,  accompanied  by  palpitations  of  the  heart,  depres- 
sion of  the  spirits,  and  nervous  pains  in  the  head,  the 
nature  of  which  ho  never  appears  to  have  understood,  but 
which  evidently  arose  from  dyspepsia.  These  sufferings, 
be  it  remembered,  are  complained  of  in  his  latter  years 
before  he  had  committed  any  excess;  and  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  consequence  of  intemperance,  as  tliey  are  gene- 
rally considered  to  have  been,  the  exhaustion  they  pro- 


moments  of  hypochondria,  to  the  excitement  of  the  bottle 
for  a  temporary  palliation  of  his  symptoms. 

No  one  but  a  dyspeptic  man,  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  moral  martyrdom  of  the  disease,  can  understand  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  to  which  the  mind  is  reduced,  and  the 
insupportable  sense  of  sinking  in  every  organ  of  the  body 
which  drives  the  sufferer  to  Uie  use  of  stimulants  of  one 
kind  or  anothet.  Whether  wine,  alcohol,  ammonia,  or  the 
black  drop,  it  is  still  the  want  of  a  remedy,  and  not  the 
pleasuf  e  of  the  indulgence  which  sends  the  hypochondriac 
to  that  stimulant  for  relief. 

In  one  of  Bums'  letters  to  Dr.  Moore,  he  mentions 
being  confined  by  some  lingering  complaints  originating 
in  the  stomach,  and  his  constitutional  melancholy  being 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  three  months  he  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  to  be  envied  by  the  hopeless 
wretches  who  had  received  their  final  mittimus.  From 
the  period  of  his  first  committing  ^  the  sin  of  rhyme," 
which  was  a  little  previous  to  his  sixteenth  year,  to  tlie 
age  of  three-and-twehty,  the  excitement  of  tlie  tender 
passion,  which  he  appears  to  have  felt  not  untrequently 
in  the  fits  of  his  hypochondria,  seem  to  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  soothing  the  dejection,  which  in  later  life  he  em- 
ployed bther  means  to  alleviate, 

His^  biographer  has  noticed,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  his 
melancholy  was  always  banished  in  the  presence  of  wo- 
men. **  In  his  youth,"  we  are  told  by  his  brother  Gilbert, 
**he  was  constantly  the  victim  of  some  fair  enslaver;  but 
these  connections  were  govemed  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
virtue  and  modesty,  from  which  he  never  deviated  till  his 
twenty-third  year.  He  was  only  anxious  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  marry:  nor  do  I  recollect,"  he  says,  "  till  towards 
the  era  of  his  commencing  author,  when  his  growing 
celebrity  occat-ioned  his  being  oflen  in  company,  to  have 
ever  seen  him  intoxicated,  nor  was  he  at  all  given  to 
drinking.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  led  into  intem- 
perance than  his  disorder  became  aggravated,  and  his 
dejection,  from  being  a  casual  occurrence,  beoune  con* 
tinual." 

**  The  gaiety,"  says  Currie,  **  of  many  of  Burns'  writ- 
ings,  and  the  lively  and  even  cheerful  colouring  with 
which  ho  has  portrayed  his  own  character,  may  lead 
some  persons  to  suppose  that  the  melancholy  which  hung 
over  him  toward  the  end  of  his  days  was  not  an  original 
part  of  his  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  indeed, 
that  this  melancholy  acquired  a  darker  hue  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  life;  bui  independent  of  his  own  and  his  bro- 
ther's testimony,  evidence  is  to  be  found  among  his  papers 
that  he  was  subject  very  early  to  those  depressions  of 
mind  which  are,  perhaps,  not  wholly  seporable  from  the 
sensibility  of  genius,  but  which  in  him  arose  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree." 

At  the  age  ot  twenty-two  he  writes  to  his  father,  **  that 
the  weakness  of  his  nerves  has  so  debilitated  his  mind, 
tliat  ho  dare  not  review  past  events,  nor  look  forward  into 
futurity,  for  the  least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  his  head 
produced  most  unhappy  enccts  on  his  whole  frame." 
This  was  previous  to  his  intemperance. 

In  1787  Dug  old  Stewart  occasionally  saw  him  in  Ayr- 
shire; "and  notwithstanding,"  says  the  professor,  "the 
various  reports  I  heard  during  the  preceding  winter  of 
Burns'  predilection  for  convivial  and  not  very  select  so- 
ciety, I  should  have  concluded  in  favour  of  his  habits  of 
sobriety  from  all  of  him  tliat  ever  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation :  he  told  me  indeed  himself,  that  the  weakness 
of  his  stomach  was  such  as  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  any 
merit  in  his  temperance.  I  was,  however,  somewhat 
alarmed  about  the  effects  of  his  now  sedentary  and  luxu- 
rious life,  when  he  confessed  to  me,  the  first  night  he 
spetjt  ui  my  house,  afler  his  winter's  campaign  in  town, 
that  he  had  been  disturbed,  when  in  bed,  by  a  palpitation 
of  tlie  heart,  which  he  said  was  a  complaint  to  which  he 
had  of  late  become  subject." 

His  winter  campaign  in  town  had  been  injurious  in- 
deed to  his  habits,  and  he  was  so  conscious  of  the  perils 
ho  was  daily  encountering,  as  to  be  desirous  of  fleeing 
from  the  scene  of  temptation. 

Having  settled  with  his  publisher,  Bums  found  himself 
master  of  nearly  five  hundred  pounds,  two  hundred  of 
which  he  immediately  lent  to  his  brother,  who  had  taken 
upon  himself  the  support  of  their  aged  mother;  with  the 
remainder  of  his  money  he  purcha^  the  farm  of  Ellis- 
land,  on  which  he  determined  to  settle  himself  for  life. 
His  first  act  was  to  legalise  his  union  with  the  object  of 
his  early  attachment,  which  union  then  imperatively 
called  for  a  public  declaration  of  marriage. 

The  natural  fickleness  of  his  disposition,  however,  was 
soon  manifested  in  his  new  career;  and  he  had  hardly 
entered  upon  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  country  life  be- 
fore he  pined  afler  the  distinction  of  a  maiden  author's 


may 
hook. 


be  gathered  at  the  time  fi-om  hb  comnwiHibee 
"This  is  now  the  third  day  that  1  hare bSk 
this  country.  Lord!  what  is  man?  What  i  bn»i!to 
little  bundle  of  passions,  appetites,  ideas  and  fcjdtill 
and  what  a  capricious  kind  of  existence  he  hat  bertll 
am  such  a  coward  in  life — so  tired  b  the  •ervice,flBij 
would  almost  at  any  time,  with  Milton's  Adam, 

"  *  Gladly  lay  me  in  my  moUier's  lap  aleafe.'" 

^  His  application  to  the  cares  and  taboufBoffais^ 
(says  Currie,)  was  intenrupted  by  seteral  viirti  to  )k 
family  in  Ayrshire,  and  as  the  distance  wis  too ^ 
for  a  single  day's  journey,  he  sometimes  fellbtocB. 
pany,  and  forgot  the  resolutions  be  bad  fortnrd,  and  a 
a  little  time  temptation  assailed  him  nearer  bom.  h 
was  not  long  before  he  began  to  view  Lis  farm  viih  «• 
like  and  despondence." 

He  now  applied  to  his  friends  to  proeare  hia  mm 
appointment ;  by  the  interest  of  one  of  then  beprocvd 
the  post  of  an  exciseman,  or  ganger,  in  tbedJKmtio 
which  he  lived.*  If  was  on  onibitanate  emplojisnt 
for  a  man  like  Bums,  and  one  which  threw  iB  t!» 
temptations  in  his  poth,  which  a  judtcioiM  friend  m^ 
have  wished  him  removed  from  as  far  as  poadUe.  It 
must  have  been  a  sorry  exhibition  to  have  seen  tbe  pnr 
poet,  his  mind  probably  communing  with  the  tkm, 
scampering  over  the  country  in  pursuit  of  «imepilin 
defiiulter  of  the  revenue,  or  travelliug  fToaiale-boa«ii 
ale-house  to  grant  permits,  and  do  the  other  drod^ 
of  his  office  :  such  business  is  rarely  transacted  wkW 
refreshment,  and  sometimes  the  refrcsliBicotofnuiitf 
horse  is  the  only  business  attended  to. 

It  would  have  been  difllcult  to  havedrviiedinne 
occupation  for  the  poor  poet,  or  to  kaveibn^iaa 
less  fitted  for  its  duties  than  Burns. 

Afler  occupying  his  farm  for  nearly  ihrnmnui 
a  half,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  it,ii^defaid« 
the  miserable  stipend  of  his  oflicc — aboottti^feik^t 
year,  and  which  ultimatf>ly  rose  toseveiitj. 

"  Hitherto,"  says  Currie,  »•  though  he  waiitfcMti 
excess  in  .social  parties,   he  had  atNitaiacd  im^ 


*  In  the  Edinburgh    Review  some  time  bdo,*! 
marked  tlie  following  striking  sentences  in  rel&tin H 
Burns : — "  And  this  was  he  for  whom  the  world  Ms 
filter   business   than   quorreling  with  saiDjrglcfli^ 
vinters,  computing  excise  dues  upon  tallow, sod fane^ J 
olebarrcls!     Jn  such  toiln  was  tiiat  mighty  spirit  i»' 
rowfully  wasted;  and  a  hundred  years  may  pus«^ 
before  another  such  is  given  us  to  waste."    Tbe  w0 
writer,  afler  summing   up  Burns*  itlainmesU,  s^ 
"He  had  as  much  scholarship,  we  inrafioe,  uSi^  , 
speare,  and  far  better  models  to  form  his  ear  lohirsani 
and  train  his  fancy  to  graceful  inveution." 

**  Burns  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  rankofi^ 
and  original  genius.     He  has  in  all  his  comfoiiii'f 
great  force  of  conception  ;  and  great  spirit  asdittB* 
tion  in  its  expression.    He  has  taken  a  krp  nt(P 
through  the  region  of  fancy,  and  nataralissdisiA^^ 
almost  all  her  climates:  He  has  great  haiSA r^ 
powers  of  description,  great  pothos,  and  ffF»<  ^«*"** 
nation  of  character.     Almost  every  thiaf  tb^^*^* 
has  spirit  and  originality;  and  erery  thiufAil^*!' 
well  is  characterised  by  a  charming  facility, «!"*.?"'' 
a  grace  even  to  orcafional  rudenes%  and  comsw'***** 
to  the  reader  a  delightful  sympathy  with  Uien«'^ 
ous  soaring  and  conscious  inspiration  of  ihepo^t*  n» 


found  himself 
out  help,  without 
models  only  of  the 
stands,  as  it  were. 


^ 


duccd  was  probablj^thc  cause  which  drove  him  in  his  brief  reign  in  literary  society.    The  state  of  his  feelings 


'originally  in  the  deepest  obscoriijr '^ 

lout  instruction,  withoot  roodd  of  ■*■ 

meanest  sort.    An  edoctl^J 

,   in  the  midst  of  a  boondleii""" 

and  magazine,  filled  with  all  the  weapons  end «?*• 
which  man's  skill  has  been  able  to  devise  fit* 
earliest  time  ;  and  he  works,  accordingly,  with«<«^ 
borrowed  from  all  past  ages.     Howdiftrentif  b'J'^' 
who  stands  on  the  outside  of  that  storehoose,  wo  *^ 
that  its  gates  must  he  stormed,  or  remain  ^^^'^^. 
against  him !  His  means  are  the  eommonest  and  r^^ 
the  mere  work  done  Is  no  measure  of  his  •^'"'f  /. 
dwarf  believf d  a  steam-engine  may  remwre  moonUi"' 
but  no  dwarf  will  hew  them  down  with  the  pi«J^ 
and  he  most  be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them  ahrosd  ww^ 
arms.— Though  a  Titan,  to  the  ilUUrred  Borni  J^ 
given  the  power  of  making  man's  life  more  «nwi 
but  that  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  was  not  f^'.^ 
the  world  has  rarely  witnessed  a  sadder  sfenetM  ^^ 
noble,  generons,  and  great  soul  wasting  '**J!  fj'^ 
hopeless  straggle  with  base  cntanglcmcniMWi^^ 
ed  closer  and  closer  around  him,  till  onl;  Dettlflop' 
him  an  outlet." — Ed, 
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habitual  use  of  strong  liquors*,  and  hit*  conslitutinn  had 
not  snffered  miy  permanent  injury  from  the  irregulari- 
ties of  his  conduct.  But  in  Dumfries,  lemptations  to  the 
sin  that  ko  early  beset  him  throw  themselves  in  his  way. 
and  his  irregularities  grew  by  degrees  into  habiU'.**  In 
his  own  words,  **  he  had  dwindled  into  a  paltry  excise- 
man, and  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his  insignificant  existence 
in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  among  the  lowest  of 
mankind.** 

From  this  period  poverty, and  its  attendant  ills,  were 
seldom  fnim  his  door;  the  irritability  of  his  temper  in- 
creased, and,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  irregularity 
of  bis  conduct.  He  became  more  reckless  and  inveterate 
in  his  disorders  than  ever :  ^  He  knew  his  own  fail, 
ings,**  says  Currio,  "  he  predicted  their  consequence  ; 
the  melancholy  foreboding*  was  never  absent  from  his 
mind,  yet  this  passion  carried  him  down  the  stream  of 
error,  and  swept  him  over  the  precipice  he  saw  directly 
in  his  course.'* 

**  The  fatal  defect  in  his  character,**  adds  his  biogra- 
pher, **lay  in  the  comparative  weakness  of  his  volition 
— that  superior  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  governs  the 
conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding, 
and  alone  entities  us  to  be  denominated  rational." 

**  The  occupations  of  a  poet,**  he  continues^  "  BiC  not 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  governing  powers  of  the 
mind,  or  to  weaken  that  sensibility  which  requires  per- 
petual control,  since  it  gives  birtli  to  the  vehemence  of 
passion,  as  well  as  the  hisfher  powers  of  imagination. 
Unfortunately,  the  favourite  occupations  of  genius  are 
calculated  to  increase  all  its  peculiarities,  to  nourish 
that  lofty  pride  which  disdains  the  littleness  of  pru- 
dence, and  the  restrictions  of  order,  and,  by  indulgence, 
to  increase  that  sensibility  which,  in  the  present  form 
of  our  existence,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  peace  and 
happiness,  even  when  accompanied  with  the  choicest 
gifts  of  fortune  !*' 

This  is  worth  all  that  has  ever  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  **  the  poetic  temperament,**  and  no  apology,  we 
trust,  is  needed  for  the  length  of  the  quotation. 

The  rapid  progress  of  his  disorder,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  is  exhibited  in  the  desponding  tenor  of  his  let- 
ters, from  the  period  of  his  relinquishing  his  agricultural 
pursuits.     Indolence,  the  baneful  attendant  of  morbid 
sensibility,  aggravated  his  hypochondria.     Idleness  bo- 
came  preferable  to  a  distasteful  occupation ;  and  idle- 
ness, as  usual,  was  followed  by  miseries  which  rendered 
existence  intolerable  without  excitement.     There  is  no 
habit  gains  so  imperceptibly  on  the  hypochondriac  as 
that   of  intemperance.    The  melancholy   man  flies  to 
stimulating  draughts  for  a  momentary  relief,  but  the 
remedy  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
of  its  repetition;  and  in  proportion  as  the  spirits  are 
exalted  by  any  stimulant  the  stomach  is  debilitated  :  in 
course  of  time  the  irritability  of  the  latter  organ,  ex- 
tending to  the   brain,  the  senses  become  tremblingly 
alive  (if  the  expression  may  be  used)  to  external  impros. 
sions ;  in  a  word,  the  sensations  are  diseased,  and  the 
result  is  morbid  sensibility.     Bums*  biographer  has  de- 
scribed the  progress  of  this  disorder  in  language  which 
needs  not  our  feeble  praise  to  recommend  it.    **  As  the 
strength  of  the  body  decays,  the  volition  fails  ;  in  proper, 
tion  as  the  sensations  are  soothed  and  gratified,  the  sen- 
silMlity  increases  ;  and  morbid  sensibility  is  the  parent 
of  indolence,  because,  while  it  impairs  the  regulating 
power  of  the  mind,  it  exaggerates  all  the  obstacles  to 
exertion.**    And,  in  the  preceding  observation,  in  speak- 
iiig  of  morbid  sensibility,  as  being  the  temperament  of 
general  talents,  and  not  of  poetry  exclusively,  as  some 
woald  have  it,  ho  deprecates  the  indulgence  in  indo- 
lence, which  men  of  genius  are  generally  prone  to,  as 
the   iinmediote  occasion  of  the  infelicity  of  all  tlieir 
tribe.    **  The  unbidden  splendors  of  imagination,**  he 
says, ^**  may  indeed  at  times  irradiate  the  gloom  which 
inactivity  produces;  but  such  visions,  though  bright,  are 
transient,  and  serve  to  cast  the  realities  of  life  into 
deeper  shade.**    Those  who  would  trace  the  horrors  of 
hypochondria,  that  symptom,  or  synonyme  of  indiges- 
tion, aggravated  by  indolence  and  intemperance,  have 
only  to  peruse  the  letters  of  Burns ;  he  will  find  in  them 
the  usual  incongruous  mixture  of  mirth  and  melancholy 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  conversation  and  cor- 
respondence of  dyspeptic  men. 

In  one  epistle  he  figures  as  the  miserable  wretch,  de- 
scribed  by  Cicero,  Ip$e  iuum  cor  edens  hominum  veUigia 
vUansy    And  perhaps  in  the  next 

**  His  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  bis  throne. 
And  all  the  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
LifU  him  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts.** 


sions  meet.  The  most  ludicrous  lines  Cowper  ever 
wrote,  to  use  his  own  words,  were  written  in  the  sad- 
dest mood  ;  and  but  for  that  saddest  mood,  had  never 
perhaps  been  written  at  all.  Such  burst  of  vivacity  arc 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  deepest  gloom.  In 
one  of  his  letters.  Burns  thus  speaks  of  his  dejection  : 
*^  I  have  been  for  some  time  pining  under  secret  wretch- 
edness ;  the  pang  of  disappointment,  the  sting  of  pride, 
and  some  wandering  stabs  of  remorse,  settle  on  my  vitals 
like  vultures,  when  my  attention  is  not  called  away  by 
the  claims  of  society,  or  the  vagaries  of  the  muse. 
Even  in  the  hour  of  social  mirth  my  gaiety  is  the  mad- 
ness of  an  intoxicated  criminal  under  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.**  In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  *^  his  con- 
stitution being  blasted  ab  origine  with  a  deep  incurable 
taint  of  melancholy  that  poisoned  his  existence." 

To  Mr.  Cunningham  he  writes,  "Canst  thou  not 
minister  to  a  mind  dbeased  7  canst  thou  speak  peace  and 
rest  to  a  soul  \osi  on  a  sea  of  troubles,  without  one 
friendly  star  to  guide  her  course,  and  dreading  that  the 
next  surge  may  overwhelm  her  7  Canst  thou  give  to  a 
frame  tremblingly  alive  to  the  tortures  of  suspense,  the 
stability  and  hardihood  ot  the  rock  that  braves  the 
blast  ?  If  thou  canst  not  do  the  least  of  these,  why 
wouldst  thou  disturb  me  in  my  miseries  with  thy  en- 
quiries after  me?**  And  to  the  same  correspondent, 
about  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  speaks  of  his  suf- 
ferings in  a  sadder  strain.  ^*  Alas  !  my  friend,  the  voice 
of  the  bard  will  soon  be  heard  among  you  no  more  ! — 
You  would  not  know  me  if  you  saw  me— pale,  emaciat- 
ed, and  so  feeble  as  occasionally  to  need  help  from  my 
chair. — My  spirits  fled  !  fled ! — but  I  can  no  more  on  the 
subject.**  He  finishes  by  alluding  to  the  probable  re- 
duction in  his  salary,  in  consequence  of  his  illuess,  to 
five  and  thirty  pounds.  He  entreats  his  friend  to  move 
the  commissioners  of  excise  to  grant  the  full  salary. 
"  If  they  do  not,**  he  continues,  **  1  must  lay  my  account 
with  an  exit  truly  enpoete.  If  i  die  not  of  disease,  I 
must  perish  of  hunger.** 

It  is  needless  to  extract  more.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  **  there  is  not  among  all  the  martyrologies  that 
ever  were  penned  so  rueful  a  narrative  as  the  lives  of 
the  poets.**  Bums,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer, 
'*  though  by  nature  of  an  athletic  form,  had  in  his  con. 
stitntion  the  peculiarities  and  the  delicacies  that  belong 
to  the  temperament  of  genius.  He  was  liable,  from  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  to  that  interruption  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  which  arises  from  deep  and  anxious 
thought,  and  whi'h  is  sometimes  the  eflTect,  sometimes 
the  cause,  of  depression  of  spirits.  Connected  with  this 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  there  was  a  disposition  to  head- 
ache  aflTecting  more  especially  the  temples  and  eye-halls, 
and  frequently  acoonipanieJ  by  violent  and  irregular 
movements  of  the  heart.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
great  sensibility  of  nerves.  Burns  was  in  corporeal,  as 
well  as  in  his  mental  system,  liable  to  inordinate  im- 
pressions-—to  fever  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind.  This 
predisposition  to  disease,  which  strict  temperance  and 
diet,  regular  exercise  and  sound  sleep,  might  have  sub- 
dued, habits  of  a  very  diflTerent  nature  strengthened  and 
inflamed." 


scribed  by  his  physician ;  **  The  medical  men,**  be  wrote 
to  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  tell  me  that  my  lost  and  only 
chance  is  bathing  and  country  quarters,  and  riding." 

For  the  sake  of  the  faculty,  I  tmst  that  Bums  was 
mistaken  in  the  matter,  for  no  medical  man  of  common 
sense  could  think  that  a  patient  sinking  under  rheuma- 
tism, and  shattered  in  constitution,  was  a  fit  subject  for 
so  violent  a  remedy  as  the  cold  bath.  No  medical  man 
can  consider,  witliout  shuddering,  the  mischief  it  must 
have  produced  in  the  case  of  Bums.  At  first  he  imagin- 
ed  that  the  bathing  was  of  service ;  tho'pains  in  his  limbs 
were  relieved,  but  this  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
new  attack  of  fever,  as  well  might  have  been  expected, 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  own  house  in  Dumfries  on 
the  18th  of  July  he  was  no  longer  able  to  stand  upright. 
At  this  time  a  tremour  pervaded  his  frame ;  bis  tongue 
was  parched,  and  his  mind  sunk  into  delirium,  when  not 
roused  by  conversation.  On  the  2d  and  3d  day  the 
fever  increased,  and  his  strength  diminished.  On  the 
10th  the  sufferings  of  this  great  but  ill-fated  genius  were 
terminated,  and  a  life  was  closed  in  which  virtue  and 
passion  had  been  at  perpetual  variance. 

Thus  perished  Bums  in  his  thirty -seventh  year.  Let 
those  who  are  without  follies  cast  the  first  stone  at  his 
infirmities,  and  thank  their  God  they  are  not  like  the 
other  poor  children  of  genius,  firail  in  health,  foeble  in 
resolution,  in  small  matters  improvident,  and  unfortu- 
nate in  most  things.* 

CHAPTER   XXU. 

COWPKR. 


In  this  brief  observation  is  concentrated  all  the  know 
ledge  that  is  to  be  gathered  from  books  on  the  subject  of 
the  literary  malady,  as  indigestion  may  be  pre-eminently 
called.  There  is  not  a  word  of  it  which  demands  not 
the  most  serious  attention  from  every  individual  who  is 
employed  in  literary  pursuits;  he  may  gather  from  it 
that  excess  in  wine  is  not  the  only  intemperance ;  but 
that  excessive  application  to  studious  habits  is  another 
kind  of  intemperance  no  less  injurious  to  the  constitu- 
tion than  the  former. 

Bums  wrestled  with  his  disorder  in  want  and  wretch- 
edness till  October  1795 ;  about  which  time  he  was  seiz- 
ed with  his  last  illness — a  rheumatic  fever.  The  fever, 
it  appears,  was  the  eflect  of  cold  caught  in  retuming  from 
a  tavem  benumbed  and  intoxicated.  His  appetite  from 
the  first  attack  failed  him,  his  hands  shook,  and  his  voice 
trembled  on  any  exertion  or  emotion.  His  pulse  became 
weaker  and  more  rapid,  and  pain  in  the  larger  joints, 
and  hands,  and  feet,  deprived  him  of  tlie  enjoyment  of 
refreshing  sleep.  Too  much  dejected  in  his  spirits,  and 
too  well  aware  of  his  real  situation  to  entertain  hopes  of 
recovery,  he  was  ever  musing  on  the  approaching  deso- 
lation of  his  family,  and  his  spirits  sunk  into  a  uniform 
gloom.  In  June  he  was  recommended  to  go  into  the 
country,  **  and  impatient  of  medical  advice,**  says  his  Iji- 
ographer,  "  as  well  as  every  species  of  control,  he  deter- 
mined for  himself  to  try  the  effects  of  bathing  in  the 


A  fow  centuries  ago,  the  clergy  were  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  health  of  the  community,  either  because 
the  healing  art  was  held  in  such  respect,  that  it  was  de- 
rogatory to  its  dignity  to  sufler  laymen  to  perform  the 
high  duties  of  so  noble  a  profession,  or  because  the  lucra- 
tive nature  of  a  medical  monopoly  was  as  well  understood 
by  the  church  in  the  dark  ages,  as  it  is  by  the  college  in 
those  enlightened  times.  The  fiiculty,  however,  flourish- 
ed in  the  cloister,  and  the  learned  monk  and  the  skilful 
leech  were  one  and  the  same  person.  A  great  deal  of 
good,  and  no  doubt  a  certain  quantity  of  evil  resulted 
fVom  the  combination  of  the  two  vocations:  of  the  good, 
it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  the  clergy  acquired  a 
two-fold  claim  to  the  gratitude,  and  also  to  Uie  generosity, 
of  the  public;  of  the  evil,  we  need  only  reflect  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  conjoined— of  the  priest  and  the 
physician — to  tremble  at  the  power  as  well  as  at  the 
result  of  their  coalition.  We  know  not,  however,  whether 
this  evil  may  not  have  been  counterbalanced,  in  some 

Xee,  by  the  advantage  of  the  superior  opportunities 
ded  the  medical  divine,  of  distinguishing  the  nature 
of  moial  maladies  combined  with  physical,  or  confounded 
with  them ;  and  of  discovering  the  source  of  those  an- 
omalies in  both,  which  puzzle  the  separate  consideration 
of  the  doctor  and  the  divine.  Plato,  indeed,  says  that 
**  all  the  diseases  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul ;"  if 
such  were  the  case,  physic  should  prefor  the  service  of 
theology  to  the  ministry  of  nature.  But  the  quaintest  of 
authors,  and  at  the  some  time  most  orthodox  of  church- 
men,  dissents  flx>m  the  opinion  of  the  philosopher.  **  Sure- 
ly,** he  says,  **  if  the  body  brought  an  action  against  the 
soul,  the  soul  would  certainly  be  cast  and  convicted,  that, 
by  her  supine  negligence,  had  caused  such  inconvenience, 
having  authority  over  the  body.**  Be  this  as  it  may. 
Time,  the  oldest  radical,  who  revolutionises  all  things, 
has  remodeled  the  constitution  of  physic;  the  divine 
has  ceased  to  be  a  doctor ;  and  Taste,  no  less  inn^atorj 
than  Time,  has  divested  the  former  of  his  cowl,  and  the 
latter  of  his  wi^:  but  science,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  gain- 
ed  by  the  division  of  its  labour,  as  well  as  by  the  change 
of  its  costume. 

We  had  however,  almost  forgotten  the  point  to  which 
we  meant  our  observations  to  apply. 
^  Cowper*8  malady  being  connected  with  certain  delu. 
sions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  attention  of  serious 
people  has  been  very  much  called  to  his  histoir,  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  most  of  the  biographical  details  and 


sea.'*    Bums,  however,  distinctly  says  in  two  of  his  let- 


Hypochondria  is  the  malady  in  which  extreme  pas- j  ters,  this  extraordinary' remedy  for  rheumatism  was  pre- 


ceptionable. 

But  its  fault,  like  that  of  all  the  others  of  its  class,  is,  that 
while  the  character  of  Cowper  is  tried  by  all  the  tests 
that  morality  can  apply  to  it,  the  specific  malady  which 
occasioped  or  influenced  his  hallucinations  is  left  nnoo- 


*  Strikingly  speaking,  perhaps,  no  British  man  has 
so  deeply  affected  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  to  many 
men,  as  this  solitary  and  altogether  private  individual, 
with  means  apparently  the  humblest^^j^. 
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ticed  ;  and  the  mystery  of  his  relig^ious  despondency  is 
still  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  in  which  they  foond 
it  They  have  looked  upon  bis  grjoom  as  a  supernatural 
visitation,  and  not  a  human  infirmity,  which  was  expli- 
cable on  any  known  principle  of  medical  science.  One 
of  them  has  even  hinted  at  the  impiety  of  referring  his 
religious  gloom  to  any  physical  peculiarity.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  Cowper^s  fate  has  not  even  the  advan^ 
tage  of  furnishing  a  salutary  example  of  melancholy, 
exasperated  into  mania,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  un- 
propitious  circumstances,  but  still  more  by  the  indulgence 
of  its  victim  in  the  errors  of  those  ^  anatomists  in  piety 
who  destroy  all  the  freshness  of  religion  by  immuring 
themselves  in  the  infected  atmosphere  of  their  own  en- 
thusiasm.** 

The  object  of  the  following  observations  is  to  point  out 
the  pecoUar  character  of  his  malady,  and  to  show  how 
fiur  his  mental  aberrations  were  caused  or  encouraged  by 
religious  enthusiasm.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
view  of  his  unhappy  career,  and  to  give  a  short  transcript 
of  those  passages  in  his  history  which  are  wound  up  witJi 
the  consideration  of  his  infirmities.  But  previously  it 
behoves  us  to  be  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  nature  of  his  disorder;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  need  only  refer  to  the  summary  character  of  the 
phenomena  of  mania.  Our  enquiry  extends  not  beyond 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  is  to  bo  round 
in  the  common  definitions  of  the  disorder.  In  a  medical 
point  of  view  we  have  little  to  do  with  it;  our  business  is 
with  the  character  of  Cowper,  and  not  with  the  history 
of  a  disease. 

Insanity,  according  to  Locke,  is  a  preternatural  fervour 
of  the  imagination,  not  altogether  destructive  of  the  rea. 
soning  powers,  but  producmg  wrongly  combined  ideas, 
and  making  right  deductions  from  wrong  do^a:  while 
idiotcy  can  neiUier  distinguish,  compare,  or  abstract,  ge- 
neral  ideas.  And  *'herem  lies  the  difference  between 
idiots  and  madmen — that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  to- 
gether, and  so  make  wrong  propositions;  while  idiots 
make  very  few  or  no  propositions,  and  reason  scarce  at 
alL** 

** Mental  aberration,**  says  Dr.  ConoUy,  "is  the  im- 
pairment  of  one  or  more  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  ac- 
companied with,  or  inducing,  a  defect  in  the  comparative 
fiiculty.*' 

Dr.  Battie*s  notion  is  more  to  the  purpose.  "  Insanity,** 
he  says,  **  consists  in  the  rising  up  in  the  mind  of  images 
not  mstinguishable  by  the  patient  from  impressions  on 
the  senses.**  Or  in  the  few  and  expressive  words  of  Hib- 
bert,  of**  Ideas  rendered  as  vivid  as  actual  impressions.** 

Cunen*s  idea  of  mania  is,  that  its  leading  character  is 
a  false  judgment  of  the  relations  of  things,  producing  dis- 
proportionate emotions. 

Dr.  Pritchard*s  opinion  is  applicable  to  a  wider  range 
of  mental  derangements.  The  confounding  the  results  of 
memory  and  imagination,  and  mistaking  the  reveries  of 
the  latter  for  the  reflections  of  the  former;  these  he  con- 
siders tiie  distinguishing  feature  of  madness. 

Dr.  Hawkcsworth  caUs  lunacy  a  condition  of  the  mind 
in  which  ideas  arc  conceived,  that  material  objects  do  not 
excite;  and  those  which  are  excited,  do  not  produce  cor- 
responding  impressions  on  the  senses. 

In  ancient  times,  insanity  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
transmigration  of  the  feelings  and  phantasies  of  evil  spi- 
rits into  the  bodies  of  human  beings;  as  in  the  case  of 
those  demoniacs  in  the  scripture,  who  wandered  about 
naked,  and  roamed  amongst  sepulchres,  making  hideous 

noises. 

The  Greeks  held  the  same  opinion  of  its  origin. 
Zenophon  uses  the  word  demon  for  frenzy ;  and  Aristo- 
phanes calls  madness  kakodaimonian. 

But  the  two  definitions  of  this  malady,  which  may 
be  found  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Cowper,  are  those  of 
Locke  and  Mead.  The  former,  afler  noticing  the  cha- 
racteristics of  general  insanity,  says :  ^  A  man  who  is 
very  sober,  and  of  a  right  way  of  thinking  in  a*J  other 
things,  may  in  one  particular  be  as  frantic  as  any  man 
in  Bedlam,  if  either  by  any  sudden  or  very  strong  im. 
pression,  or  long  fixing  the  fancy  upon  one  sort  of 
thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  become  cemented  together 
so  powerfiiUy  as  to  remain  united.**  Dr.  Mead  regards 
madness  as  a  particular  malady  of  tho  imngination, 
which  arises  from  intense  and  incessant  application  of 
the  mind  to  any  one  object. 

Such  are  the  authorities  we  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  adduce;  t)ecause  a  general  notion  of  the  character  of 
mania  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  just  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  before  us,  and  because  it  is  the 
eollective  information  of  all  we  have  quoted,  rather  than 
the  particulmr  opinions  of  any  one  of  them,  that  is  like- 


ly to  lead  us  to  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
Cowper's  affliction. 

But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  considered  in  every  in- 
quiry into  the  insanity  of  an  individual,  which  limits 
that  inquiry  to  a  very  short  and  simple  investigation  of 
two  obvious  matters ; — namely,  what  degree  of  eccen- 
tricity constitutes  madness,  and  what  amount  of  mad- 
ness mcapacitates  the  sufferer  for  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  station,  or  for  the  management  of  his 
affairs? 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

COWPER    CONTINUED. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  sad  history  of  Cowper*s  men- 
tal affliction,  with  those  sentiments  of  pain  and  even  re- 
luctance which  all  must  feel  who  approach  this  subject, 
but  disclaiming  those  feelings  of  false  delicacy  and 
morbid  sensibility  which  are  commonly  paraded  before 
similar  inquiries. 

Cowper  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  of  a  family  of 
some  distinction  ;  his  early  education  appears  to  have 
been  strictly  religious,  tut  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
peculiar  gentieness  of  disposition  was  duly  observed  and 
considerately  treated  by  his  father.  In  his  sixth  year 
he  was  deprived  of  an  excellent  mother,  and  left  to  the 
guidance  of  persons  ill  qualified  for  the  difficult  task  of 
bringing  up  a  youth  of  great  delicacy  of  constitution,  and 
extraordinary  sensibility.  Nevertheless,  at  the  tender 
age  of  six  years,  this  timid  boy  was  taken  from  home, 
and  planed  at  a  public  school,  where  he  became  the  vie- 
tim,  real  or  imaginary,  of  juvenile  persecution.  He 
speaks  in  his  letters  of  the  tyranny  of  one  boy  in  par- 
ticular,  as  having  been  the  terror  of  his  existence ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  never  had  the  courage  to  look  him  in 
the  face  all  the  time  be  was  at  school,  such  an  impres- 
sion did  the  savage  treatment  of  this  boy  make  upon 
him. 

*»  The  whole  of  his  early  life,**  says  Stebbing,  •*  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  misdirected,  by  a  most  culpably 
erroneous  judgment  in  those  who  had  the  superintend- 
ance  of  his  education.  Cow|)er,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
was  a  prey  to  ill  health,  and  gave  signs,  it  is  said,  in 
infancy,  of  that  nervous  sensibility  which,  as  his  years 
increased,  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  morbid 
melancholy.** 

AAer  remaining  two  years  at  this  school,  he  was  re- 
moved from  it  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  in 
his  eyes,  which  he  remained  subject  to  the  whole  of  his 
life  at  intervals.  This,  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances in  his  medical  history — the  fairness  of  his  com- 
plexion, and  lightness  of  his  hair — render  it  probable 
that  there  was  either  a  scorbutic  or  scrofulous  taint  in 
his  constitution,  which  his  peculiar  delicacy  of  habit 
might  not  have  allowed  to  develope  itself  externally, 
but  which,  neglected  or  overlooked,  might  have  made 
inroads  or  internal  textures,  even  on  those  of  the  brain 
itself.  Hayley  corroborates  this  opinion  when  speaking 
of  the  suddenness  of  tho  attacks  of  his  malady.  *^  li 
tends,**  he  says,  **  to  confirm  an  opinion  that  his  mental 
disorder  rose  from  a  scorbutic  habit,  which,  when  his 
perspiration  was  obstructed,  occasioned  an  unsearchable 
obstruction  in  the  finer  parts  of  his  frame.** 

Cowper  was  now  sent  to  Westminster,  where  he  re- 
mained till  his  sixteenth  year;  all  that  time  his  timid 
and  inoffensive  spirit  totally  unfitting  him  for  the  hard- 
ships of  a  public  school.  On  leaving  Westminster  he 
was  articled  to  a  solicitor.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  chosen  for  him  a  more  unsuitable  profes- 
sion than  that  of  the  law.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  made  his  entry  in  the  Temple,  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  lucrative  place  of  clerk  to  the  house  of  lords 
— which  post  the  interest  of  his  friends  had  procured 
for  him.  During  his  early  residence  in  the  Temple,  he 
associated  with  Churchill,  Colman,  and  other  persons  of 
literary  habits,  and  appears  to  have  been  gay  and  so 
ciable  m  his  intercourse  with  them.  But  this  mode  of 
life,  his  friend,  Mr.  Newton,  told  both  him  and  the  pub- 
lic at  a  later  period,  in  a  preface  to  tho  first  edition  of 
his  poems,  written  at  the  request  of  Cowper,  **  was 
living  without  God  in  the  world,**  albeit  his  conduct  at 
this  time  appears  to  have  been  neither  profligate  nor 
depraved.  It  was  in  the  Temple,  however,  he  was  seiz- 
ed with  the  first  attack  of  his  disorder ;  "  with  such  a 
dejection  of  spirits,**  he  himself  says,  **  as  none  but 
those  who  have  felt  the  same  can  have  the  least  conccp- 
lion  of.  Day  and  night  I  was  upon  the  rack,  lying 
down  in  horror,  and  rising  up  in  despair.  I  presently 
lost  all  relish  for  those  studies  to  which  I  had  before 
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charm  for  me ;  1  had  need  of  something  (nore  Balutary 
t^an  amusement,  but  1  had  no  one  to  direct  rm  when 
to  find  it.**  A  change  of  scene  was  now  recomioMMlBd 
to  him ;  he  accordmgly  proceeded  to  SoatbampQoa, 
where  he  spent  several  months ;  and  here  it  was  that  the 
first  shadow  of  insanity  obscured  his  mind,  and  tkMt 
the  fervour  of  his  enthusiasm  on  a  single  subject  asnna. 
ed  the  settied  character  of  monomania.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  malady  ;  it^  ii 
enough  to  know  that  monomania  is  a  partial  abberatioa 
of  intellect,  a  delusion  on  a  particular  point,  which  has 
been  dwelt  on  with  such  intensity  that  the  mind  mag- 
nifies its  importance,  till  its  ultimate  aspect  becomea 
distorted.  The  malady  may  continue  (6t  HA  withoot 
abatement,  or  it  may  disappear  and  return  at  various 
intervals.  As  ^*  the' variable  atmosphere  of  the  tnind"^ 
may  be  affected  by  alterations  in  the  general  hssltii  of 
the  individual,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  disBase  is 
compatible  with  the  exercise  of  a  sound  jndgiaeal  m 
every  other  matter  but  that  particular  one,  whieh  has 
been  over-rated  in  importance,  magnified  in  fonn,  and 
distorted  in  its  appearance. 

This  brings  us  to  two  important  qoestioiM. 
Cowper  labour  under  monomania,  or  did  be  not  7 
was  religious  enthusiasm  the  point  on  which  his 
was  disordered  ?  All  other  questions  that  have 
mooted,  concerning  the  mystery  of  his  mclancboly,  ait 
comprised  in  these  twa  And  it  is  only  to  their  soloiioii 
that  we  can  look  for  a  satisfactory  ezplanatioQ  of  ha 
extraordinary  gloom. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  horae  in 
mind  that  all  his  biographers  admit  their  iaahiUtj  to 
account  for  his  dejection,  and  that  all  of  them  r^pct 
the  supposition  that  religious  enthusiasm  bad  any  ihtps 
to  do  with  its  production.  How  fiir  their  opinion  of  iu 
inexplicability  is  a  just  and  necessary  ooodtniion,  re- 
mains to  be  shown ;  at  Uiis  stage  of  the  subject  isf 
judgment  would  be  premature.  From  &cts  aVnoe  cu 
any  opinion  be  formed,  and  those  which  are  of  roost  m- 
portance  in  the  life  of  this  afflicted  man,  the  reader 
will  now  find  laid  before  him. 

He  had  spent  some  time  at  Southamptoo,  ap^arestly 
little  improved  by  the  change,  when  in  ooe  of  bis  ^• 
roxysms  of  melancholy,  on  a  particular  occasion,  W 
imagined  his  indifference  to  the  duties  of  religion  vu 
signally,  yet  mercifully,  rebuked  by  the  Alonigfaty,  m 
an  almost  miraculons  manner. 

**  We  were  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  (as  he  bio- 
self  describes  it)  :  the  morning  wa£  clear  and  calm,  toe 
sun  shone  brightly  on  tho  sea,  and  the  country  on  the 
borders  of  it  was  the  most  beautiful  I  bad  ever  wea. 
We  sat  down  upon  an  eminence,  at  that  arm  of  the  sea 
which  runs  between  Southampton  and  the  New  FanA. 
Here  it  was,  as  if  another  son  had  been  created  that 
instant  in  the  heavens,  on  purpose  to  dispel  sorrow  aod 
vexation  of  spirit.  I  felt  the  weight  of  ray  misery 
taken  off,  my  heart  became  light  and  joyful  in  a  mo- 
ment; I  could  have  wept  with  transport,  had  1  been 
alone ;  I-  must  needs  believe  the  Almighty  fiat,  and  no- 
thing less  could  have  filled  me  with  such  inexpremiUje 
delight,  not  by  a  gradual  dawning  of  peace,  bat  as  it 
were  with  a  flash  of  his  life-giTiog  coontenanoc." 

This  strong  impression,  which  cjbvwusly  derives  its 
colouring  from  the  enthusiaMn  of  a  poel\ca\  imaginatioB, 
excited  by  the  beauty  of  splendid  scenery  and  sudden 
sunshine,  was  unquestionably  such  a  one  as  man^  indi- 
viduals of  devotional  foelings  might  have  experienced 
under  similar  circumstances  ;  but  the  powerful  hold  it 
took  on  Cowper*s  imagination  was  such,  as  to  confoand 
the  revelation  of  mercy  with  the  terrors  of  inexoraUe 
justice ;  to  make  a  transitory  emotion  of  religions  joj 
the  precursor  of  a  futurity  of  remorse  and  misery.     In 
the  reaction  of  enthusiasm,  a  feeling  of  anspeakabW 
wretchedness  succeeded  the  delightfid  emotioD  be  bad 
just  described. 

**  Satan,**  he  says,  '*  and  his  own  wicked  heart, 
quickly  persuaded  him  that  he  was  indebted  lor  his  de- 
liverance to  nothing  but  a  change  of  scene,  and  ti« 
amusing  varieties  of  the  place  :  and  by  this  means  kU 
turned  tho  blessing  into  a  poison.** 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
oowrEa  coNTiNVKn. 
From  this  time  his  mind  became  distracted  with  leK- 
gious  doubts,  and  ultimately  with  remorse.  He  )^ 
licvpd  that  he  had  committed  **>  the  unpardonable  sua  * 
and  incurred  the  dreadful  penalty  of  eternal  repr^* 
tion,  for  neglecting  to  improve  to  his  advaotm  ^ 


boon  closely  attached.    The  cktssics  had  no  k>nger  any  I  communion  of  his  sinful  spirit  with  the  Aloufbtyit 
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Southampton.  In  every  future  paroxysm  of  his  disorder 
tbroagbout  his  whole  oxisteuce,  the  terrific  notion,  that, 
by  bis  conduct  on  this  occftsion,  be  had  forfeited  every 
claim  to  the  promised  blessings  of  the  gospel,  became  the 
constant,  undeviating  theme  of  his  madness ;  but  strange 
it  is  that  bis  religious  friends  and  biographers  should  con. 
aider  it  necessary  to  give  these  first  symptoms  offervid  en- 
thusiasm the  pure  and  animpospioned  character  of  religion, 
and  to  ascribe  the  emotions  of  the  enthusiast  to  the  mani- 
festations of  the  spirit  of  truth  and  wisdom.  The  fact  is, 
that  Ck>wper*s  mind  was  early  imbued  with  devotionalfeel- 
ings ;  at  the  particular  period  we  are  speaking  of,  and  for 
some  years  previously  to  it,  they  misrbt  have  been  latent 
in  bis  boeom,  and  the  forms  of  religion  have  been  unat- 
tended to  at  that  season,  when  its  duties  too  oflen  are 
neglected.  But  Cowper  was  the  least  likely  man  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  coodness  of  his 
nature,  to  have  wanted  the  grace  of  ultimately  recur- 
ring to  those  habits  of  morality  and  religion,  which  had 
been  instilled  into  his  early  mind.  Those  who  encour- 
aged bis  first  delusion,  were  greatly  answerable  for  its 
melancholy  consequences ;  but  it  was  Cowper's  misfor- 
tone  to  have  ever  been  under  the  guidance  of  injudicious 
people,  of  friends  exclusively  serious;  of  people,  on  the 
whole,  albeit  the  best  and  most  amiable  of  mankind,  the 
worst  fitted  to  enliven  the  dejection,  or  to  remove  the 
delnsioa,  of  the  melancholy  poet. 

In  speaking  of  the  period  we  are  alluding  to,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stebbing  says,  **  There  is  nothing  in  the  correspond, 
ence  of  Ck>wpcr  that  should  induce  us  to  believe  that 
cither  enthusiasm  t>r  melancholy  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  his  deep  and  fervent  piety."  **  Every  thing," 
he  continues,  **  that  we  know  or  the  life  of  this  amiable 
man,  tends  to  convince  us  that  no  abstract  opinions  of 
any  kind  could  reasonably  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
his  gloom,  either  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
or  at  any  other.  His  melancholy,  indeed,  might  strongly 
-influence  his  religious  belief,  mipht  embitter  the  waters 
of  life,  even  as  they  were  poured  out  fresh  into  his  cup. 
It  might  make  him  think  of  Grod,  as  of  man,  with  terror, 
and  imagine  the  dark  shadow  of  his  earthly  fate  was 
thrown  mr  as  he  could  see  over  th«aby8s  of  futurity,  but 
it  could  do  no  more;  religion  never  dogs  the  veins,  nor 
distempers  the  intellect;  and  when  its  revelations  are 
made  a  subject  of  unnatural  fear,  it  is  when  the  sun  and 
stars  are  ns  fraught  with  signs,  as  the  scriptures  with  de- 
clarations of  destruction." 

Now  this,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  that  a  state  of 
previous  excitement  was  necessary  to  the  development  of 
that  disorder,  which,  if  it  did  not  combine  the  characters 
of  enthusiasm  and  madness,  certainly  confounded  the 
narrow  limits  which  separate  them.  But  divested  of  so- 
phistry,  the  opinion  that  is  meant  to  be  established  by  the 
reverend  author,  and  all  his  fcJlowers,  is  that  Cowper*s 
malady  was  neither  caused  nor  as^gravated  by  religious 
enthusiasm.  But  facts  speak  for  uiemselves,  and  we  ap- 
peal to  them  from  partial  views,  if  not  from  prejudiced 
opinions.  The  account  of  his  own  feelings  proves  them  to 
have  been  those  of  an  enthusiast  **  So  long,"  he  says, 
**  as  I  am  pleased  with  an  employment,  I  am  capable  of 
unwearied  application,  because  my  feelings  are  fdl  of  the 
intense  kind;  I  never  received  a  little  pleasure  from  any 
tiling  in  my  life — if  I  am  delighted  it  is  in  the  extreme. 
The  consequence  of  this  temperament  is  that  my  attach- 
m3nt  to  my  occupation  seldom  outlives  the  novelty  of  it 
That  nerve  of  my  imagination  that  feels  the  touch  of  any 
particular  amusement,  twangs  under  the  onergr  of  the 
pressure  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  it  soon  becomes 
sensible  of  weariness  and  fatigue.". 

Ck>wper,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  having  but  little 
fortune  to  inherit,  found  it  necessary  to  augment  his  in- 
come by  procuring  a  public  appointment;  accordingly 
the  office  of  reading  clerk  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  place 
of  considerable  emolument,  was  procured  for  him.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  he  feirly  installed  in  it,  than  he  be- 
came overpowered  with  terror  at  the  necessity  of  making 
a  public  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  The  cause 
of^  hb  terror  appears  to  have  been  totally  inadequate  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  him;  he  describes  the  agony  of 
his  apprehension  in  such  extravagant  terms  as  to  render 
his  conduct  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposition  but  that 
of  insanity.  He  threw  up  his  appointment,  and  accepted 
the  infenor  one  of  clerk  of  the  ioumals;  but  he  had 
scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  nis  office  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  he  might  be  subjected  to  a  public  cxamina- 
tion,  respecting  his  qualifications  for  the  office,  and  all 
his  former  horrors  and  groundless  apprehensions  return- 
ed. The  continual  misery  at  length,  he  says,  **  brought 
on  a  nervous  feyer;  quiet  fersook  me  by  day,  and  peace 
by  night;  even  a  finger  raised  against  me  seemed  more 
than  I  could  bcar.*^ 


**  To  his  disordered  perception,"  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, **  there  appeared  no  possibility  to  escape  firom  the 
horrors  of  his  situation  but  by  an  escape  from  life  itself. 
Death,  which  he  had  always  shuddered  at  before,  he  began 
ardentJy  to  wish  for  now :  he  could  see  nothing  before 
him  but  difficulties  perfectly  insurmountable,  and  he  now 
meditated  on  the  fetal  expedient  urged  on  his  shattered 
intellect"  A  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time  which 
evidently  shows  that  he  was  labouring  under  insanity. 
His  attention  was  called  one  day  to  a  satirical  letter  in 
the  newspaper,  which  he  immediately  imagined  himself 
to  be  the  subject  of,  although  it  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  him ;  he  doubted  not,  however,  but  that  the  writer 
had  darkly  alluded  to  his  weariness  of  life,  his  intention 
to  end  it,  and  had,  in  fact,  only  written  the  article  in 
question,  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  deed  he  medi- 
tated.  Taylor  says,  **  that  before  the  dreadful  day  ap- 
proached he  so  greatly  apprehended,  he  had  made  several 
attempts  at  the  escape  above  alluded  to;  most  mercifully 
for  himself  and  for  others,  they  were  only  attempts." 

His  disorder  now  presented  so  decided  a  character, 
that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  propriety 
of  his  immediately  relinquishing;  his  situation.  He  was, 
at  this  period,  visited  by  his  brouier,  who  employed  every 
means  to  soothe  and  comfort  him,  but  he  bad  no  success; 
he  found  him  overwhelmed  with  despair,  and  tenaciously 
maintaining,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  to  the  contrary, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  in  not 
properly  improving  the  mercy  of  God  towards  him  at 
Southampton.  If  this  is  not  mania,  religious  monoma- 
nia, we  know  not  what  is.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
medical  advice  was  had  recourse  to,  but  a  learned  divine 
was  sent  to  him,  who  was  to  reason  **  his  veins  to  health," 
rind  **  wi<th  an  argument  new  set  a  pulse." 

Dr.  Mndnn.  we  are  told,  had  a  long  conference  with 
him,  in  which  he  urged  on  him  the  necessity  of  a  lively 
faith;  but  Cowper  could  only  reply  in  these  brief  and  me- 
lancholy wordis, — ^'^most  earnestly  do  I  wish  it  would 
please  God  to  bestow  it  on  me."  This  and  subsequent 
interviews  with  Uie  doctor,  in  which  various  religious 
subjects  were  dbcussed,  or  rather  expatiated  upon,  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  attended  with  still  more  melancholy 
consequences  to  the  invalid.  In  the  words  of  Taylor, 
"  about  this  time  he  seemed  to  feel  a  stronger  alienation 
from  God  than  ever.  He  was  now  again  the  subject  of 
the  deepest  mental  anguish;  the  sorrows  of  death  seemed 
to  encompass  him,  and  the  pains  of  hell  to  get  hold  of 
him;  his  ears  rang  with  the  sound  of  the  torments  that 
seemed  to  await  him ;  his  terrified  imagination  presented 
to  him  many  horrible  visions,  and  led  him  to  conceive 
that  he  heard  many  dreadful  sounds;  his  heart  seemed  at 
every  pulse  to  beat  its  last,  his  conscience  scared  him,  the 
avenger  of  blood  seemed  to  pursue  him,  and  he  saw  no 
city  of  refuge  into  which  he  could  flee:  every  morning 
ho  expected  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  him  up." 

It  is  with  no  feeling  of  irreverence  or  distrust  in  the 
efficacy  of  religious  means  in  moral  infirmities,  that  we 
question  the  utility  of  the  discussions  that  were  forced  on 
the  attention  of  the  dejected  Cowper,  at  the  very  moment 
he  was  standing  on  the  brink  of  madness,  and  that  we 
doubt  if  the  cares  of  the  physician  of  the  body  might  not 
have  been  better  adapted  to  the  sick  man*8  state. 

Afler  vainly  endeavouring  to  establish  a  lasting  tran- 
quillity in  his  mind,  by  friendly  and  religious  conversa- 
tion, it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him  to  St  Albans; 
and  this  removal  implies  that  he  was  placed  in  a  private 
lunatic  asylum,  imder  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cot 
tin.  This  was  in  1763,  and  two  years  afterwards  we  find 
him  so  much  improved  in  health  and  spirits,  as  to  be  able 
to  remove  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  femily  of  a  clergyman,  his  intimacy 
with  whom  led  to  one  of  the  most  singular  friendships 
on  record,  the  most  lasting,  and  of  the  purest  nature. 
"  The  attachment  of  Cowper  to  Mrs.  Unwin,"  says  Hay- 
ley,  **  the  Mary  of  the  poet,  was  an  attachment  perhaps 
unparalleled;  tLe(r  domestic  union,  though  not  sanctioned 
by  the  common  forms  of  life,  was  supported  with  perfect 
innocence."  Of  such  a  friendship  it  may  be  indeed  said, 
^^L'amour  iCe»l  rien  de  si  tendre,  ni  Vamitie  de  si  doux^ 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

OOWnCR  COXTINUKD. 

In  a  letter  about  this  time  he  describes  himself  os  per- 
fectly  recovered,  and  that  his  affliction  has  taught  him  a 
road  to  happiness  which,  without  it,  he  should  never  have 
known.  "  How  naturally,"  he  says,  "  docs  affliction 
make  us  Christians!  But  it  gives  mc  some  concern, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  increases  my  gratitude,  to  re- 
flect, that  a  convert  made  in  Bedlam  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  stumbling  blo9k  to  others,  than  to  advance  their  faith." 


On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Huntingdon  he 
walked  into  the  country,  and  finding  his  feelings  power- 
fully affected  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  devotion,  he  knelt 
unaer  a  bank  and  prayed  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
result  was,  a  second  impression  of  a  miraculous  manifes- 
tation of  mercy,  like  the  former  at  Southampton.  A  load 
of  wretchedness  was  immediately  removed  from  his  mind, 
and  on  arising  he  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  re- 
deemed and  regenerated  in  tlie  presence  of  his  Maker. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  speaking  of  the  insanity  of  poor  Smart, 
said  to  Boswell,  **  Madness  often  discovers  itself  by  un- 
necessary deviations  from  the  usual  modes  of  the  world; 
my  poor  friend  Smart  showed  his  by  felling  on  his  knees 
in  the  street  and  saying  his  prayers."  llie  mystery  of 
Smart's  aberration  is  traced  by  Johnson  to  its  proper 
source,  and  called  by  its  plain  name. 

Cowper  was  now  received  into  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Unwin,  an  amiable  and  pious  femily,  but  living  in 
complete  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  mixing  entirely 
with  persons  of  a  serious  cast:  a  state  of  society,  it  must 
be  allowed,  ill  calculated  to  improve  the  dejected  spirits 
of  one  in  Cowper*8  condition,  or  to  lead  attention  exclu. 
sively  devoted  to  a  single  subject,  to  a  more  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  pleasing  pursuits  of  literary  people. 
But  unfortunately  his  new  friends  completely  debarred 
him  from  all  intercourse  with  men  of  letters,  and  from 
all  concerns  except  those  too  strictly  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
Surely  the  solitude  of  such  society  must  have  greatly 
tended  to  increase  his  melancholy,  by  constantly  enter- 
taining one  particular  train  of  ideas ;  *^the  reading,"  as 
Locke  says,  **  of  but  one  kind  of  books,  the  felling  into 
the  hearing  of  but  one  set  of  opinions,  and  constantly 
conversing  on  but  one  sort  of  subjects."  This  surely 
was  a  state  of  things  which  must  have  eventually  tended 
to  have  concentrate  the  clouds  of  insanity  that  had  hith- 
erto been  hovering  over  his  mental  horizon. 

He  had  hardly  been  two  years  with  these  good  people, 
for  such  they  really  were,  when  Mr.  Unwin  was  unfer- 
tunately  killed  by  a  fell  from  his  horse,  and  Cowper  was 
deprived  of  an  estimable  fliend.  The  widow  retired  to 
a  small  cottage  at  Olney,  and  Cowper  became  a  perma- 
nent inmate  of  her  house,  ^bout  this  time  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Newton,  the  curate  of  the  village, 
which  had  no  little  influence  on  his  future  Ufe.  With 
great  worth  and  goodness  of  disposition,  there  was  still 
a  spirit  of  austere  piety  in  this  gentleman,  and  even  of 
devotional  enthusiasm,  which  feiled  not  to  gain  a  power- 
ful ascendancy  over  Cowper*s  debilitated  mind.  We  ac 
cordingly  find  him  deferring  to  the  opinion  of  this  gen- 
tleman  in  all  matters,  even  Uiose  of  a  literary  kind ;  and 
on  his  becoming  an  author,  of  committing  to  him  the 
singular  task  of  writing  the  prefece  to  his  poems.  In 
that  prefece,  the  public  are  informed,  that  the  poet  had 
*»  been  long  living  without  God  in  the  world,  till  in  a 
memorable  hour  the  wisdom  which  is  fVom  above  visited 
his  heart" 

The  inference  that  is  drawn  from  this  change  in  his 
moral  condition  is,  that  an  amendment  in  his  physical 
one  had  been  signal  and  complete,  and  that  health  and 
happiness  had  succeeded  infirmity  and  misery;  but 
nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than  this  reasoning. 
His  subsequent  wretchedness  was  greater  than  it  ever 
had  been,  "owing  to  some  cause,"  says  Taylor,  **for 
which  we  are  unable  to  account"  Cowper's  correspon- 
dence with  his  friends  became  much  less  frequent  after 
his  settlement  at  Olncy  than  it  had  been  formerly.  Pro- 
bably  it  might  be  attributed  to  his  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Newton,  for  we  are  told  they  were  seldom  seven  waking 
hours  apart  from  each  other. 

Shortly  alter  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1769,  not 
withstanding  he  appears  to  have  borne  the  loss  with  con- 
siderable fortitude,  he  became  again  depressed,  and  Mr. 
Newton  tliought  that  the  composition  of  a  book  of  hymns 
was  the  best  means  he  could  adopt  to  divert  his  dejected 
thoughts.  "  Mr.  Newton,"  says  Taylor,  •*  had  felt  the 
want  of  a  volume  of  evaugelical  hymns,  on  experi- 
mental  subjects,  suited  for  public  and  private  worship; 
he  mentioned  the  subject  to  Cowper,  and  pressed  him  to 
undertake  it  Cowper  did  so ;  but  he  had  onl^  composetl 
sixty-cight  of  these  hymns,  when  he  was  seized  by  an 
alarming  indisposition — a  renewed  attack  of  his  fermer 
malady."  Tlie  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  these  beautiful  compositions  (far  the  most  ex- 
quisite poetry  that  Cowper  ever  penned  is  to  be  found  in 
some  of  these  hymns)  must  be  chequered  with  regret  that 
so  unseasonable  a  time  should  have  been  chosen  fer  their 
composition,  that  he  should  have  been  occupied  with  so 
serious  an  employment  while  he  was  yet  suffering  from 
the  first  shock  of  his  brother*s  death.  One  would  have 
thought  that  literary  employment  ofm  lighter  kind  would 
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have  been  jost  then  better  adapted  for  him ;  but  Mr. 
Newton,  neither  in  this,  nor  indeed  in  anj  other  matter 
connected  with  his  friend's  health,  appears  to  have  acted 
a  judicious  part 

His  secf^nd  paroxysm  of  monomania  occurred  in  1773, 
and  its  symptoms  very  nearly  resembled  those  under 
which  he  laboured  at  the  time  of  his  removal  from  Lon- 
don.  After  enduring  unmitigated  misery  for  the  space 
of  five  years,  his  sufferings  l^caroc  gradually  alleviated, 
and  his  reason  was  at  length  restored.  During  all  his 
illness  Mrs.  Unwin  watched  over  him  with  the  kindness 
oi  a  mother,  and  ibr  fourteen  months  his  friend,  Mr. 
Newton,  kept  him  at  the  vicarage,  and  bestowed  on  him 
indefatigable  attention.  In  this  case,  as  in  his  former 
illness,  nis  biographers  endeavour  to  prove  his  mania  was 
not  of  a  religious  character.  **  Various  causes  have  been 
assigned,"  says  bis  biographer,  "by  different  writers, 
for  the  melancholy  aberration  of  mind  to  which  Cowper 
was  now,  and  at  other  seasons  of  his  liie,  subject ;  but 
none  are  so  irreconcileable  to  every  thing  like  just,  pure, 
and  legitimate  reasoning,  as  the  attempt  to  ascribe  it  to 
religion."  **His  views,*'  he  continues,  "so  far  from 
being  visionary  or  enthusiastic,  on  the  contrary  were 
perfectly  scriptural  and  evangelical."  To  this  there  is  a 
plain  and  simple  answer :  if  his  views  were  not  visionary 
or  enthusiastic,  their  tendency  unquestionably  would 
help  to  support  rather  than  depress  his  mind ;  but  how 
comes  it,  if  he  had  taken  no  visionary  view  of  religion, 
that  his  opinion  on  a  particular  religious  point  was  per. 
verted,  and  that  he  believed  himself  doomed  to  eternal 
reprobation  for  an  imaginary  insult  to  religion  ?  This, 
iu  common  parlance,  is  religious  madness ;  the  term  is 
undoubtedly  a  bad  one,  for  rational  views  of  religion  can 
never  produce  insane  ideas ;  but  erroneous  notions  of  its 
tenets,  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  its  penalties,  may  pro- 
duce insanity,  and  does  so  every  day,  as  the  reports  of 
our  lunatic  asylum  but  too  evidently  prove.  A  living 
poet,  whoso  advocacy  of  any  opinion  bo  espouses  is  en. 
titled  to  respect,  even  when  the  energy  with  which  it  is 
undertaken  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober 
judgment,  has  likewise  spurned  at  the  idea  of  Cowpcr's 
malady  being  occasioned  by  religious  enthusiasm,  be. 
cause  the  error  on  which  he  stumbled  was  in  direct  con. 
tradiction  to  his  creed.  The  argument  is  plausible,  but 
the  inference  is  erroneous ;  for  even  granting  that  his 
error  was  in  direct  opposition  to  his  creed,  that  is  yet  no 
proof  of  the  assertion,  that  religious  enthusiasm  did  not 
exist. 

There  is  a  very  common  species  of  monomania  which 
mercantile  men  are  especially  subject  to — an  inordinate 
apprehension  of  abject  poverty  without  a  cause.  The 
victim  of  this  kind  of  delusion  may  be  a  man  of  strong 
mind  in  all  otiier  matters,  excepting  those  that  concern 
his  circumstances ;  he  may  be  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  it  may  be  invested  in  securities  which  no. 
thing  short  of  a  national  bankruptcy  can  endanger;  yet 
may  that  .man  pine  away  in  secret  melancholy,  under 
the  impression  that  his  property  is  in  daily  jeopardy,  and 
every  commercial  view  of  his  may  terminate  in  tiie  vista 
of  the  poor.house;  ^ct  the  error  on  which  he  stumbles 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  commercial  creed,  and 
to  his  former  opinions. 

His  medical  attendant  might  see  plainly  enough  that 
excessive  anxiety  about  a  multiplicity  of  matters  con. 
nocted  with  his  business,  had  harassed  his  mind  to  the 
extent  of  perverting  his  judgment  on  a  single  point  of 
paramount  importance.  To  one  of  the  milder  forms  of 
a  dyspeptic  malady,  Abernethy  has  given  the  term  of  the 
"  city  disease."  Ceterua  paribu$^  the  term  of  religious 
mania,  objectionable  though  it  is,  may  be  applied  to 
Cowper's  malady.  But  to  return  to  the  observation  of 
the  living  poet  we  have  alluded  to.  We  find  bis  follow. 
ing  remarks  no  less  inconclusive  than  the  first,  and  his 
reasoning  more  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  impas. 
sioned  poetry,  than  of  philosophical  enquiry.  **  In  spite," 
he  continues,  "  of  the  self-evident  impossibility  of  his 
faith  affecting  a  sound  mind  with  such  hallucinations, 
though  a  mind  previously  diseased  might  as  readily  fall 
into  that  as  any  other ;  in  spito  of  chronology,  his  first 
aberration  having  taken  place  before  he  had  tasted  the 
good  word  of  God ;  in  spite  of  geography,  that  calamity 
having  befallen  him  in  London,  where  he  had  no  ac 
quaintance  with  persons  holding  the  reprobated  doctrine 
of  election  and  sovereign  grace;  and  in  spite  of  facts 
utterly  undeniable,  that  the  only  effectual  ameliorations 
which  he  experienced  under  his  first  or  subsequent  at. 
tacks  of  depression,  arose  from  the  blessed  truths  of  the 
gospel. 

"  In  spite  of  all  these  unanswerable  confutations,  of 
the  ignorant  and  ^lalignant  falsehoods,  the  enemies  of 


Christian  truth  persevere  in  repeating  that  too  moch 
religion  made  poor  Cowper  mad.  If  they  be  sincere, 
they  are  themselves  under  the  strongest  delusion,  and 
it  will  be  well  if  it  prove  not  on  their  part  a  wilful  one. 
It  will  be  well  if  they  have  not  reached  that  last  pcK 
versity  of  hurattn  reason,  that  of  fiilsehood  of  their  own 
invention." 

These  arc  "  words,  mere  words," — strong  words  in. 
deed,  but  not  convincing  ones.  The  invective  is  point- 
ed, though  not  poetical,  and  some  of  the  epitliete  are 
forcible,  but  not  **  familiar  to  ears  polite."  Ignorant 
and  malignant  falsehood,  enemies  of  Christian  truth, 
were  once  very  good  expressions  to  settle  a  diflTerenoe  of 
opinion,  to  confound  an  opponent,  and  stigmatise  his 
character ;  but  in  these  degenerate  times  dispassionate 
argument  is  made  to  do  the  violent  business  of  abuse  in 
literary  discussions,  and  it  is  customary  to  encounter  a 
literary  opponent  without  setting  up  the  war-whoop  of 
iufidolity  at  the  onset  of  the  engagement,  or  of  using 
our  pens  as  we  would  tomahawks,  for  the  purpose  of 
scalping  the  victim  who  has  the  temerity  to  differ  from 
us  in  the  complexion  of  his  thoughts. 

But  there  are  assertions  in  the  preceding  observation 
to  which  the  author  has  given  the  air  of  facts,  and  in 
the  manner  he  has  done  so,  there  is  an  earnestncM 
which  is  very  likely  to  impose  on  many,  and  to  render 
that  which  is  plausible  persuasive  and  convincing. 
Without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  his  assertions, 
or  to  bear  out  his  opinion,  he  jumps  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  selfevident  impossibility  that  religious  en- 
thusiasm could  have  affected  Cowper's  mind  with  any 
morbid  hallucinations.  The  most  eloquent  of  all  modern 
orators  has  said,  "  Truth  is  to  be  sought  only  by  slow 
and  painful  progress ;  but  error  is  in  its  nature  flippant 
and  compendious :  it  hops  with  airy  and  fastidious  levity 
over  proofs  and  arguments,  and  perches  upon  assertion, 
which  it  calls  conclusion." 

Had  Cowper's  mind  been  sane,  no  rational  views  of 
religion  could  unquestionably  have  produced  tlie  halluci- 
nation ;  but  when  his  mind  was  clouded  with  hypochon- 
dria, as  in  early  life  before  it  had  taken  any  definite 
form,  nothing  was  wanting  to  convert  his  melancholy 
into  monomania,  and  to  change  the  wandering  reveries 
of  the  former  into  the  settled  gloom  of  tlie  latter,  but  the 
exclusive  application  of  enthusiasm  to  a  sins-le  subject 

But  then  chronology  and  geography  are  triumphantly 
appealed  to,  in  order  to  invdidato  tfUs  supposition  ;  the 
former,  forsooth,  because  his  first  aberration  was  previ. 
ously  to  his  having  devoted  himself  to  religious  medita. 
tion.  The  aberration  here  alluded  to  was  that  which 
occasioned  his  removal  to  tlie  asylum  at  St  Alban's ; 
but  here  the  author  falls  into  the  prevalent  error  of 
dating  a  di-^ease  from  the  period  of  having  recourse  to 
medical  assistance.  He  has  lost  sight  of  Uie  aberration 
which  long  before  that  period  he  laboured  under  the 
temple,  when  the  terrors  of  a  possible  contingency,  a 
public  appearance  in  the  house  of  lords,  completely  over- 
whelmed  his  reason,  and  caused  him  to  relinquish  an  ap- 
pointment  on  which  all  his  future  hopes  depended.  So 
much  for  the  appeal  to  chronology ;  let  us  see  if  the  geo. 
graphical  argument  is  better  grounded.  Cowper's  ca* 
lamity  "  having  befallen  him  in  London,  where  he  had 
no  acquaintance  with  persons  holding  the  reprobated 
doctrines  of  election  and  sovereign  grace,"  it  is  inferred 
that  the  insane  notion  of  his  perpetual  exclusion  from  di. 
vine  favour  which  haunted  him  at  intervals  even  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  was  taken  up  in  London  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  little,  if  at  all  religiously  disposed.  We 
have  elsewhere  said  that  Cowper  was  brought  up  in  the 
very  hot.bed  of  piety,  and  that  early  religious  impres- 
sions  are  with  difficulty  ever  wholly  eradicated  from  the 
mind  in  afler  life,  however  little  influence  they  may  ap. 
pear  to  have  upon  the  conduct  in  the  season  of  youthful 
levity.  But  the  calamity,  instead  of  befalling  him  in 
London,  befell  him  in  Southampton  at  the  period  (as  he 
deemed)  of  his  miraculous  conversion ;  but  while  conver- 
sion  was  unfortunately  coupled  with  the  imaginary  com. 
mission  of"  the  unpardonable  sin."  Here  then  is  geogra. 
phy  likewise  at  fault :  lx>th  time  and  place  disprove  the 
assertions  they  were  called  on  to  corroborate,  and  the  sim- 
ple fact  remains  irrefragable,  that  Cowptr  wa9  a  man  of  a 
melancholy  temperament,  whose  mental  gloom  degenerat- 
ed into  monomania,  and  that  rdigioue  enthusiasm  was  the 
source  of  his  delusions. 

And  in  taking  leave  of  this  painful  subject,  we  close  it 
with  a  very  sensible  observation  of  Mr.  Hay  ley :  "  So 
wonderfVilly  and  fearfully  are  we  made,  that  man  perhaps 
in  all  conditions  ought  to  pray  that  he  may  never  be  led 
to  tliink  of  spiritual  concerns  either  too  little  or  too  much, 
since  human  misery  is  6flen  seen  to  arise  equally  fi'om 
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utter  neglect  of  religious  duties,  and  fiwD  i  wiUa. 

vairance  of  devotion." 


travagance  of  devotion. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

OOWPER  CONTINUEO. 

During  five  years  Cowper's  dreadful  dqimsunc^ 
tinned  without  any  abatement  During  thit  period  k 
was  paid  unremitting  attention  by  Mrs.  Unwin:  boikr 
kindness  to  him  was,  at  length,  repaid  b/  agndulc. 
provement  in  his  health. 

Mr.  Newton,  at  this  time,  was  removed  from  the  nei^ 
bourhood  of  Olney;  before  his  departure,  hoveTer,k 
triumphed  over  Cowper's  extreme  reluctance  to  i« 
strangers,  and  succeeded  in  installing  the  Rcr.Mr.Bii, 
a  dissenting  clergyman,  in  the  aoqaaintance  of  faisfne^ 

It  is  to  Us  regretted,  the  first  use  this  gentlemin  mk 
of  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  dejected  ionlii, 
was  to  prevail  upon  him  to  translate  a  coQedioo  of «. 
ritual  songs  from  the  religions  poetry  of  MaduH  De 
Guy  on.  "  If  devotional  excitement,"  says  bii  hiopapfe, 
"  had  been  the  cause  of  Cowper's  malady,  no  reooDDCB^ 
tion  could  have  been  more  injudicioos." 

Most  injudicious  it  undoubtedly  was.  TbeFiaekn. 
thoress  in  question  was  a  complde  enthuaiail  Gotper 
himself  speaks  of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  luHi^ 
in  his  translation  against  the  danger  of  erron," not  lev- 
ing,"  he  says,  "  to  represent  her  as  dealiiv  ftniBidf 
with  God,  but  foolishly,  irreverently,  and  witoooldKi^ 
tention  to  his  majesty,  of  which  she  u  somewbit  pAt' 

He  was  fortunately  induced,  however,  to  on^ii 
leisure  in  orij?inal  compositions,  and  the  rttabn^ 
production  of  his  three  great  poems. 

From  the  time  of  his  fierce  attack  in  1773  to  kslfek 
year,  his  malady  had  the  character  of  a  miUniM^r, 
with  occasional  paroxysms  of  a  graver  hMk  Mtk 
age  of  filly  be  became  an  author;  but  no  psn,itii«l^ 
served,  ever  appeared  before  the  public  in  tednntkt 
with  less  anxiety.    "As  to  the  fame,  andbflWB,iBi 
glory,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "tktmjW* 
quired  by  poetical  feats  of  any  kind,  God  knoviiU^ 
I  could  lay  me  down  in  my  grave,  with  hope  atmja's, 
or  sit  witn  this  companion  in  a  dungeon  for  the  lais 
of  my  days,  I  would  cheerfully  waive  tbcm  ifl." 

In  1782,  his  friend.  Lady  Au^o,  fixed  her  abofcaj 
his  neighbourhood,  and  Cowper  became  delijWw 
her  society;  his  dejection  was  banished  in  iiercoot}^ 
and  his  health  and  spirits  evidently  improwd.  I4 
Austin  was  precisely  the  companion  he  so  moch  vfm 
her" vivacity,  affability,  kindness  of  beart,andiD€iitilit 
complishments,  were  the  qualities  that  were  h«l^ 
lated  to  revive  the  spirits  and  soothe  the  morladieB* 
lity  of  the  dejected  bard.  . 

During  his  short  intercourse  with  this  lady,  his  b* 
was  in  its  healthiest  state,  we  are  told  by  "*3^^ 
her  sprightly  and  captivating  conversation  was  dw  * 
means  of  rousing  him  from  his  fits  of  ^^'"'^tj^ 
was  accustomed  to  play  on  the  harpsichord,  to  a*"* 
his  gloomy  reveries,  and  to  engage  him  in  the  (WJ?* 
tion  of  songs,  suited  to  the  airs  she  wasinl^»«J' 
playing  to  him.  On  one  occasion,  wb<m«hfw*'^ 
in  low  spirits,  she  endeavoured  to  enliven  ^J^^~^ 
the  ludicrous  story  of  'Johnny  Gilpin,'  «^***^^ 
heard  in  childhood;  and  next  morning  he  "*"^^ 
that  convulsions  of  laughter,  brought  on  by  "JJ^ 
tion  of  her  story,  had  kept  him  awake  dnriB^lhcp"" 
part  of  the  night,  and  that  he  had  composed  a  |«» 
the  subject  • 

At  another  time  she  solicited  bim  to  'f"*?  *JJ^ 
blank  verse,  which  be  consented  to  undertake,  us* 
furnish  him  with  a  subject  "  You  can  wnte  up*  ^, 
thing,"  said  the  lady;  "why  not  write  upon  tt»s^j^ 
The  command  was  obeyed,  and  the  world  *•  Jf*!^. 
Lady  Austin  for  Cowper's  production  ^J!^r^ 
the  most  pleasing  perhaps  of  his  poenis.  The  ^''"^ 
of  "  Homer"  was  Ukewiae  undertaken  at  ^etm^ 
and  partly  at  Mrs.  Unwin's.  Thus  was  be  jescow  ^ 
his  misery  for  a  time,  by  literary  occopat^/JJ^^ 
mischievous  eflfects  of  his  seclusion  roiug***" "? 
ciety  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman.    ^ 

Had  he  found  such  a  companion  at  •»  ®V^|^  ]J» 
how  different  might  have  been  his  fete,  f.^^ 
joyed  the  advantage  of  such  an  ■<'Q?"'*If  ^««  jui  h« 
period,  how  much  wretchedness  migh^^  otMaa  •** 
been  spared!  "  The  accounts,"  ^y^!^^^^^ 
his  situation  at  this  period  nSoTdsTdresioH^yg 
the  details  of  his  condition,  both  in  the  e^  ^  ^^ 
periods  of  his  existence.  In  the  ^^^^^^^^n^  </«■*'' 
he  now  divided  his  time  between  the  ^^J^l^itiflft  B" 
sation  and  the  gentle  exciting  labour  ®  f^^etf^" 
mind  thus  gradually  assume  a  more  cpe^ 
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How  fmr  Cowper^s  heart  was  en^ged  in  the  intimacy 
with  Ladj  Aastin  is  another  matter.  In  bit  letters  to 
bis  friends  he  speaks  of  her  in  very  guarded  terms;  bat 
still  at  times  in  terms  of  more  than  ordinary  warmth. 
That  the  lady  was  not  indifferent  to  his  merits  and  amis- 
hility  is  more  than  probable,  and  that  the  tender  interest 
she  took  in  his  welfare  would  have  wanned  into  a  strong, 
er  attachment,  and  led  to  a  permanent  union,  there  is  rea- 
son  to  suspect,  had  not  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of  a 
third  person  been  opposed  to  a  consummation,  that  was 
knost  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  every  other  friend  of 
Cowper. 

She  had  taken  a  house,  adjoining  the  Unwins,  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  a  permanent  abode ;  but  unpleasant 
circumstances  arose  which  ultimately  led  to  her  removal 
from  CMney,  and  to  a  final  separation  from  Cowper,  afler 
an  uninterrupted  intercourse  of  two  years. 

The  part  that  Mrs.  Unwin  took  in  this  affair  is  differ- 
ently represented;  that  she  was  the  cause  of  the  separa- 
ation  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  but  whether  her 
interference  was  very  blameaUe  is  questionable.  In 
common  &imes8  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  relation 
sn  which  Cowper  stood  to  this  ladv,  (strictly  decorous  as 
their  intimacy  might  have  been,)  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Un- 
win were  concerned  in  the  business,  and  had  a  riffht  to  be 
consulted.  That  they  were  consulted  by  her  n'iend  is 
proved  by  the  result. 

Albeit,  it  is  allowed  by  his  biographer,  that  **  he  could 
not  entertain  the  idea  of'^parting  with  Lady  Austin  with, 
out  extreme  disquietude ;  but  that  immediately  on  per. 
ceiving  that  sepcuution  became  necessary  for  the  main, 
tenance  of  his  own  peace,  and  to  ensure  the  tranquillity 
of  his  faithful  and  long.tried  friend,  he  wisely  and  firmly, 
(the  wisdom  is  very  doubtful,)  took  the  necessary  steps, 
though  at  the  cost  of  much  mental  anguish.** 

His  anguish,  however,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very 
transitory  nature,  for  in  a  few  days  atter  the  separation 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  Iriends — ^  We  have  lost,  as  you 
say,  a  lively  and  sensible  neighbour  in  Lady  Austin ;  but 
we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  state  of  retirement 
within  one  degree  of  solitude,  and  being  naturally  lovers 
of  still  life,  we  can  relapse  into  our  former  duality  with. 
oat  being  unhappy  in  the  change.  To  me,  indeed,  a 
third  individual  is  unnecessary,  while  I  can  have  the 
fkithful  companion  I  have  had  these  twenty  years.** 

This  b  certainly  a  frigid  piece  of  philosophical  pen. 
manship.  It  exhimts  a  cool  mode  of  parting  with  a  kind 
friend,  and  somewhat  of  a  selfish  way  of  consolin?  one's 
•elf  fer  the  less  of  an  intimate  aoquaintanoe,  which  we 
can  hardly  contemplate  with  pleasure.  But  nothing 
throws  a  stronger  light  on  the  morbid  state  of  Cowper*s 
feelings  than  ctoes  thb  letter.  The  feet  is,  his  sensilulity 
was  acute,  but  his  individual  sufferings  were  too  great 
to  enable  him  to  employ  it  far  from  home.  Had  he  the 
sensibilitv  of  ten  poets,  his  own  great  misery  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  occupy  it  all.  liCar  was  m  the  right, 
**  infirmity**  truly  **  forgets  all  office,**  the  sick  man*s  af. 
fections  are  swaUowed  up  in  the  sense  of  his  own  bodily 
afflictions,  and  pain  protracted  leads  as  inseusiblv  to  self- 
ish fiwlings,  as  does  old  age.  Cowper,  more  than  any 
man,  one  would  think,  would  have  been  affected  by  the 
loss  of  a  bosom  fHend,  or  the  death  of  a  dear  relative ; 
yet  the  death  of  his  father,  we  are  told,  preyed  less  on  his 
spirits  than  any  one  could  have  imagined.  We  find  him 
at  the  bed.side  of  his  brother,  performing  the  last  duties 
of  a  Christian  relative,  but  more  in  the  character  of  a 
minister  of  religion,  than  of  a  man  occupied  by  tlie  feel- 
iiip[8  of  fraternal  solicitude.  And  even  when  the  spirit 
of**  his  own  Mary**  is  quivering  on  her  lips,  we  hear  of 
him  wrapped  up  in  his  own  wretchedness,  inquiring  if 
there  is  life  still  in  her  body  ;  and  when  that  life  is  ex. 
tinct,  paying  one  visit  to  tlie  death.chamber,  and  never 
more  uttering  the  name  of  his  old  companion. 

His  silence  on  this  occasion,  we  are  well  aware,  might 
have  proceeded  from  the  intensity  of  his  sorrow;  but  it 
is  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  feelings  on  other  similar 
occasions,  tne  inference  is  drawn,  that  Cowper*s  sensi- 
bility was  barely  sufficient  for  his  own  sufferings. 

But  even  had  he  never  laboured  under  hypochondria, 
there  was  a  sort  of  catholicity  in  his  benevolence  which 
embraced  mankind  with  innumerable  tendrils,  but  there 
was  no  one  branch  of  a&ection  capable  of  clinginr  to  a 
single  object,  of  pressing  it  to  the  ucart*s  core,  and  pos. 
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sessed  of  sufficient  strength,  oven  **  in  the  grasp  of  death, 
to  hold  it  fiwt** 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

OOWm   OOMTINUXO. 

It  should  be. remembered  by  those  who  read  the  his. 
tory  of  the  errors  of  other  men  of  genius  by  the  light  of 
Cowper*s  virtues,  that  if  he  had  few  vices  he  had  like, 
wise  few  strong  passions ;  or  if  he  had  the  merit  of  sub. 
duing  such  passions,  that  seclusion  and  almost  solitude 
suffered  few  temptations  to  cross  his  path.  But  it  is, 
nevertlieless,  questionable  whether  the  qualifications  for 
a  monastic  institution  are  essential  requisites  or  advan- 
tageous acquirements  for  society  in  any  Christian  coun- 
try.  Hay  ley,  indeed,  says  that  **  Nature  had  given  Cowper 
a  warm  temperament,  but  a  disappointment  of  the  heart, 
orising  from  the  cruelty  of  fortune,  hod  thrown  a  cloud 
on  his  juvenile  spirit ;  thwarted  in  love,  the  natural  fire 
of  his  temperament  turned  impetuously  into  the  kindred 
channel  of  devotion,  and  had  he  been  successful  in  early 
love,  it  is  probable  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  more  uniform 
and  happy  tenor  of  healUi,  but  that  the  smothered  flames 
of  passion,  uniting  with  the  vapours  of  constitutional 
melancholy  in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  produced  ol- 
together  that  irregularity  in  the  performance  of  the 
b(Mily  and  mental  functions  which  gave  such  extraordi. 
nary  vicissitudes  of  splendour  and  of  darkness  to  his  mor. 
tal  career,  and  made  Cowper  at  times  an  idol  of  the  purest 
admiration,  and  at  times  an  object  of  the  sincerest  pity. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  he  deprived  of  the  society  of 
Lady  Austin,  than  bii  spirits  began  to  foil,  and  the  loss 
of  her  cheerfld  conversation  was  followed  by  a  return  of 
his  former  dejection.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Newton  at  this 
period,  **  My  heart  resembles  not  the  heart  of  a  Christian, 
mouminff  and  yet  rejoicing;  pierced  with  thorns,  yet 
wreathcdabout  with  roses :  I  have  the  thorn  without  the 
rose.  My  brier  is  a  wintry  one ;  the  flowers  are  wither, 
ed,  but  the  thorn  remains.  My  days  are  spent  in  vanity, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  spend  them  otherwise.**— 
"  I  should  rejoice  that  the  old  year  is  over  and  ffone,  if  I 
had  not  every  reason  to  expect  a  new  one  simflar  to  it ; 
but  even  the  new  year  is  already  old  in  my  account.  1 
am  not  as  yet  able  to  boast  by  anticipation  an  acquaint, 
ance  with  the  events  of  it  yet  unborn,  but  rest  assured, 
that  be  they  what  they  may,  net  one  of  them  comes 
the  messenger  of  good  to  me.  If  even  death  itself  should 
be  of  the  number,  he  is  no  friend  of  mine ;  for  loaded  as 
my  life  ia  with  despair,  I  have  no  such  comfert  as  would 
result  from  a  probability  of  better  things  to  come,  were 
life  once  ended.* 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  puts  the  character  of  his 
mania  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  any  other  of  bis 
epistles.  All  the  peculiarities  of  monomania  are  plainly 
exhibited.  On  one  particular  point  his  reason  b  clouded, 
his  perceptions  distorted,  his  inferences  erroneous.  On 
evcr^  other  subject  he  thinks,  talks,  and  acts,  sanely  and 
sensibly  ;  he  speaks  of  the  certainty  of  his  eternal  misery 
calmly  and  collectodly.  All  the  **  method  of  madness** 
is  in  his  language ;  in  the  words  of  Locke,  he  **  argues 
rightly  on  a  wrong  principle,**  and  endeavours  to  con. 
vince  the  clergyman  to  whom  he  writes,  that  the  misery 
of  his  hypochondria  is  a  mystery  of  divine  ordination, 
which  is  physically  inexplicable.  It  is  greatly  to  be  sus. 
pected  that  the  mode  ut  which  this  insane  idea  was  com. 
bated  by  his  correspondent,  and  by  most  of  his  religious 
friends,  tended  to  fix  the  impression  on  his  mind,  and  to 
produce  the  effect  which  they  desired  to  avoid. 

■ ■ — • — ^ — — • — - — - — ■ ■ — ■ I    ^ 

•OrCowper's  letters  in  general,  we  may  safely  assert, 
that  we  have  rarely  met  with  any  similar  collection,  of 
superior  interest  or  beauty.  Though  the  incidents  which 
they  relate  be  of  no  public  magnitude  or  moment,  and 
the  remarks  which  they  contain  be  not  uniformly  pro- 
found or  orifrinal,  yet  there  is  something  in  the  sweet 
ness  and  fecHity  of  the  diction,  and  more  perhaps  in  the 
glimpses  they  afford  of  a  pore  and  benevolent  mind,  that 
diffuses  a  charm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  commu- 
nicates an  interest  that  cannot  always  be  commanded  by 
performances  ofgreatordigni^r  and  pretension.  TaylorVt 
Life  of  Cowper,  recently  published,  may  be  referred  to 
with  profit  by  all  who  admire  the  writings,  and  respect 
the  character  of  Cowper.  A  good  American  edition  of 
this  work  has  been  issued.-—^. 


**  You  will  tell  me,**  says  poor  Cowper,  **  that  the 
cold  gloom  of  winter  will  be  succeeded  by  a  cheerful 
spring,  and  Endeavour  to  encourage  me  to  hope  fbr  a 
spiritual  change  resembling  it,  but  It  will  be  lost  la- 
hour.  Nature  revives  again,  but  a  soul  once  slain  lives 
no  more.  The  hedge  that  has  been  apparently  dead  is 
not  so :  it  will  burst  into  leaf  and  blossom  at  th«  ap- 
pointed time — but  no  such  time  Is  appointed  for  the 
stake  that  stands  in  it  It  is  as  dead  as  it  seems,  and  will 
prove  itself  no  dissembler.  The  latter  end  of  next  month 
will  complete  a  period  of  eleven  years,  In  which  I  have 
spoken  no  other  language.  It  Is  a  long  time  for  a  man, 
whose  eyes  were  once  opened,  to  spend  in  dsrkness  ; 
long  enough  to  make  despair  an  inveterate  habit,  and 
such  it  is  in  me.  My  friends,  I  know,  suspect  that  I 
shall  yet  enjoy  health  ajj^ain.  They  think  it  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  divine  truth,  that  he  who  once  had 
possession  of  it  should  never  finally  lose  it.  I  admit 
the  solidity  of  this  reasoning  in  every  case  but  my  own ; 
and  why  not  in  my  own  7  For  causes,  which  to  them  it 
appears  madness  to  allege,  but  which  rest  upon  my  mind 
with  a  weight  of  immoveable  conviction.  If  J  an  re- 
coverable, why  am  I  thus? — why  crippled  and  made 
useless  in  the  church  just  at  the  time  of  life,  when,  my 
judgment  and  experience  being  matured,  I  might  bt 
most  useful  7  Why  cashiered  and  turned  out  of  ser. 
vice,  till,  according  to  the  course  of  years,  there  is 
not  enough  life  left  in  me  to  make  amends  for  the  years 
I  have  lost— till  there  Is  no  reasonable  hope  left  thot 
the  fruit  con  ever  pay  the  expense  of  the  fkllow  7  I 
forestall  the  answer, — God*s  ways  are  mysterious,  and 
ho  giveth  no  account  of  his  matters, — an  answer  that 
would  serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  theirs  who  use  it« 
There  Is  a  mystery  in  my  destruction,  and  in  time  it 
will  be  explained.** 

8uch  was  Cowper*s  melancholy  frame  of  mind  at  this 
period ;  and  yet  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  we  have  just  quoted,  we  find  Mr.  Newton  solicit- 
ing him  to  favour  the  editor  of  the  Theological  Maga- 
zine with  occasional  essays,  and  rather  reproaching  him 
for  not  entering  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  reply.  ^  I  converse,**  says  poor  Cowperi  **  as 
you  say,  upon  other  subjects  than  despair,  and  mar 
therefore  write  upon  others.  Indeed,  my  dear  friondf 
I  am  a  man  of  very  little  conversation  upon  any  subject. 
From  that  of  despair  I  abstain  as  much  as  possible,  fur 
the  sake  of  my  company  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  it 
is  never  out  of  my  mind  one  minute  in  the  whole  day* 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  never  cheerftil :  I  ara 
often  so— always  indeed  when  my  nights  have  been 
undisturbed  for  a  season.  You  will  easily  perceive  that 
a  mind  thus  occupied  is  but  indifferently  qualified  for 
the  consideration  of  theological  matters.  The  roost 
useful  and  the  most  delightful  topics  of  ihot  kind  are 
to  me  forbidden  fruit ;  I  tremble  as  I  approach  them* 
It  has  happened  to  me  sometimes  thot  I  have  fotmd  my« 
self  imperceptibly  drawn  in,  and  made  a  party^  to  sudh 
discourse.  The  consequence  has  been  dissatisfaction 
«nd  self-reproach.**  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
injudicious  request  thsn  that  of  Mr.  Newton.  To  set 
a  roan  to  write  theok)^ical  essays,  who  was  sinking  un« 
der  the  weight  of  religious  despondency*  was  certainly 
not  the  way  to  alleviate  his  morbid  enthusiasm* 

In  1785  his  prospects  were  enlivened  by  tlie  expecta- 
tion of  a  visit  from  his  amiable  relative^  Lady  Heskcth* 
From  the  moment  Cowper  heard  of  the  intention  of 
this  lady  to  visit  Olney,  the  delight  he  anticipated  from 
the  interview  is  exprmsed  over  and  oVer  in  his  letters^ 
in  the  most  joyful  terms.  **  I  shall  see  you  again/*  be 
writes  to  her,  ^*  I  shall  hear  your  voice.  We  shall  take 
walks  together.  I  will  show  you  fhy  prospects— the 
liovol,  the  alcove,  the  Ouse,  and  its  banks  ;  every  thing 
that  I  have  described.**  He  tells  her  about  the  reoep^ 
tion  he  is  making  for  her  in  his  green-hodse.  *'  I  line 
it,**  he  continues,  **■  with  nets,  and  spread  the  floor  with 
mats,  and  there  yon  shall  sit,  with  a  bed  of  mignionette 
at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  of  honeysuckles,  roses,  and 
jasmiiie,  and  I  will  make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle 
every  day.  We  now  talk  of  nobody  bot  you.  And 
now  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wish  for  June— and 
June,  my. cousin,  never  was  so  wished  fbr  since  June 
was  made.  I  shall  have  a  thousand  things  to  bear,  and 
a  thonsaod  things  to  say,  and  they  wHl  a0  rash  into  my 
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wm^  lifeUwrj  till  it  wiU  b»  so  crowded  with  tbingt  tin« 
patient  to  be  said,  that  for  some  time  1  ehali  Bay  no- 
thing. But  no  mattor,  sooner  or  later  they  will  all  come 
out.  Confidently,  and  most  comfortably,  do  I  hope  thaU 
before  the  fiAeenth  of  Jane  sliall  present  itself,  we  shall 
Ime  aeen  each  other.  Is  it  not  bq  f  And  will  it  not  be 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  eras  of  my  extraordinary 
life  /  Joy  of  heart,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise, 
is  the  best  of  all  nervous  medicines ;  and  T  should  not 
wonder  if  such  a  turn  given  to  my  spirits  should  have 
even  a  lastinjr  effect  of  the  roost  advantageous  kind 
upon  them.  You  must  not  imagine,  neither,  that  I  am 
on  the  whole,  in  any  great  degree,  subject  to  nervous  affec- 
tions; occasionally  I  am,  and  have  been  these  many 
years,  much  liable  to  dejection,  but  at  intervals,  and 
eometimes  for  an  interval  of  weeks,  no  creature  would 
■uspect  it  When  I  am  in^  best  healthy  my  tide  of 
animal  sprightliness  flows  with  great  equality,  so  that 
I  am  never,  at  any  time,  exalted  in  proportion  as  I  am 
eometimes  depressed.  My  depression  has  a  cause,  and  if 
(hat  cause  were  to  cease,  I  should  be  as  cheerful,  thence- 
forth, and  perhafM  for  ever,  as  any  man  need  be.** 

Who  could  imagine  it  was  the  same  Cowper  penned 
this  cheerful  letter  to  Lady  Heskctb  who  had  written 
the  preceding  gloomy  epistle  to  Mr.  Newton  7  but  Cow- 
per seems  to  have  suited  his  spirits  to  his  correspond- 
ents, not  only  on  this  but  on  most  other  occasions ;  and  no 
Sreater  proof  is  requisite  to  show  what  a  powerful  in- 
uence  the  habits,  feelings,  and  dispositions  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  in  communion,  had  upon  his  mind  ; 
and  very  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  society 
of  such  persons  as  Lady  Hesketh,  and  Lady  Austin, 
and  his  liter  friend,  Mr.  Hay  ley,  might  have  prevented 
half  the  evils  which  his  sequestered  way  of  life,  in  the 
solitude  of  Olney,  was  the  means  of  bringing  on  him. 

Afler  a  separation  of  twenty-three  years,  Cowper 
had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  Lady  Hesketh,  and  all 
the  delight  ho  anticipated  from  the  renewal  of  their  ac 
quaintance  was  realised.  **  My  dear  cousin^s  arrival," 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  **  as  it  could  not 
iail  to  do,  has  made  us  happier  than  we  ever  were  at 
Olney.  Her  great  kindness  in  giving  us  her  company, 
is  a  cordial  that  I  shall  feel  the  effect  of,  not  only  while 
she  is  hero,  but  while  I  live.** 

Lady  Hesketh  had  not  long  been  at  Olney  before  she 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  poet^s  residence ;  she 
thought  it  a  situation  altogether  unsuitable  for  a  person 
subject  to  depression.  Cowper  himself  had  oflen  en- 
tertained the  same  opinions  regarding  it.  He  speaks  of 
it  as  a  place  built  for  the  purposes  of  incarceration,  and 
that  it  had  served  that  purpose, through  a  long  long 
period;  that  they  had  been  prisoners  there,  but  a  jail 
delivery  was  at  hand,  and  the  bolts  and  bars  were  about 
to  be  loosed. 

Lady  Hoskclh  had  taken  a  cottage  at  Weston,  in  a 
pleasant  situation,  and  he  expresses  his  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  removing  to  it.  **  Here,"  he  says,  **  we  have 
no  neighbourhood — there  we  shall  liave  much  agreeable 
society.  Here  we  have  a  bad  air,  impregnated  with  the 
fbmcs  of  marsh  miasmas — there  we  shall  breathe  an  un- 
tainted atmosphere.  Here  wo  are  confined  from  Sep- 
tember to  March — there  wo  shall  bo  on  the  very  verge 
of  pleasure-grounds.  Both  Mrs.  Unwinds  constitution 
and  mine  have  already  suffered  materially  by  such  close 
and  long  confinement,  and  it  is  high  time,  unless  we 
intend  to  retreat  into  the  grave,  that  we  should  seek  out 
a  more  wholesome  residence.  We  are  both,  I  believe, 
indebted  for  our  respective  maladies  tu  an  atmosphere 
encumbered  with  raw  vapours,  and  we  have,  perhaps, 
fared  the  worse  for  sitting  so  often,  and  sometimes  for 
several  successive  months,  over  a  celUr  filled  with  water. 
We  have  lived  at  Olney  till  mouldering  walls  and  a 
tottering  house  warned  us  to  depart ;  we  have  accord- 
^Sr^7  profited  by  the  hint,  and  taken  up  our  abode  at 
Weston." 


injudicious  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  ^Imtiet  say,  however,*'  lie  adds,  **lo  jnelieetsMfstlf^ 


CHAPTER  XXVni. 

COWPER  CONTINUED. 

In  this  wretched  house  at  Olney,  and  unwholesome 
situation,  was  poor  Cowper  incarcerated,  as  he  justly 
terms  it,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  What  a  situation  for 
the  abode  of  a  hypochondriac  I  a  gloomy  house,  and  an 
atmosphere  tainted  with  malaria.  Little  wonder,  in- 
deed, !8  it  if  tho  spirits  of  the  sensitive  poet  sunk  under 
the  depressing  infloence  of  both '  never  were  the  infir- 
mities of  a  mmd  like  Cowper^s  fastened  upon  him  all 
through  life,  by  so  many  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
his  well-being.  No  sooner  had  Lady  Hesketh  convinc 
ed  him  of  the  necessity  of  ehaoging  his  abode,  than  his 


removing.  Mr.  Newton,  among  the  re^t,  his  biographer 
informs  us,  on  l>eing  apprised  of  his  intended  removal 
from  Olney,  expressed  apprehensions  that  it  would  in- 
troduce him  to  company  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  if  not 
detrimental  to  his  piety.  And  poor  Cowper  had  the 
humiliating  necessity  of  writing  a  long  letter  to  this 
gentleman,  in  reply,  to  his  objections,  that  his  corres- 
pondents and  companions  were  only  his  near  relatives, 
from  whom  he  was  unlikely  to  catch  contamination. 

**  Your  letter,"  he  says,  ••  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  concerning 
our  conduct,  and  the  offence  taken  at  it  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, gave  us  both  a  great  deal  of  concern  ;  if  any 
of  our  serious  neighbours  have  been  astonished,  they 
have  been  so  without  the  slightest  occasion.  Poor  peo- 
ple are  never  well  employed  when  they  are  occupied  in 
judging  one  another;  but  when  they  undertake  to  scan 
the  motives  of  those  whom  Providence  has  raised  a  little 
above  them,  tliov  are  utterly  out  of  their  province  and 
their  depth.  They  oflen  see  us  get  into  Lady  Hesketh^s 
carriage,  and  rather  uncharitably  suppose  that  it  always 
carries  us  into  a  scene  of  dissipation,  which  in  fact  it 
never  does." 

The  humiliating  task  of  replying  to  such  trivial  ac- 
cusations as  those  of  Mr.  Newton  on  this  occasion,  must 
have  been  irksome  and  annoying,  even  to  so  amiable  a 
man  as  Cowper;  but  the  futile  charge,  and  tho  simple, 
though  dignified,  reply  to  it,  are  ample  illustrations  of 
the  difference  between  a  narrow  and  a  noble  mind. 

In  the  beginning  of  1787,  Cowper  was  visited  with 
another  severe  paroxysm  of  his  mental  disorder,  which 
for  more  than  six  months  suspended  his  translation  of 
Homer,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  deeply 
occupied,  and  precluded  the  conversation  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  associated.  In  his  letters  to 
his  cousin  he  describes  the  first  symptoms  of  his  attack. 
^*  I  have  had  a  little  nervous  fever  latelv,  that  has  some, 
what  abridged  my  sleep;  and  though  I  find  myself  bet- 
ter than  I  have  been  since  it  seized  me,  yet  1  feel  my 
head  lightish,  and  not  in  the  best  order  for  writing." 

During  this  attack  he  continued  shut  up  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  chamber,  refusing  to  see  any  human  being 
but  his  kind  attendant  In  the  autumn,  however,  his 
health  and  spirits  were  so  far  restored  as  to  enable  him 
to  resume  his  correspondence.  Speaking  of  his  suffer- 
ings at  this  time,  he  says,  *^  My  head  has  been  the  worst 
part  of  me,  and  still  continues  so, — it  is  subject  to  giddi- 
ness and  pain ;  maladies  very  unfavourable  to  poetical 
employment." 

It  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  this  and  every 
other  similar  attack  of  his  dreadful  depression,  |iead-achc 
and  giddiness  are  spoken  of  as  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms  of  his  disorder.  But  it  docs  not  appear  that  local 
depletion,  or  any  other  effective  means,  were  ever  resort- 
ed to,  to  obviate  or  prevent  his  sufferings,  which  were 
evidently  the  effects  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
or  probably  the  chronic  effects  of  tliat  determination— of 
effusion  and  pressure  on  the  brain — the  not  unlikely 
source  of  all  bis  miserable  feelings.  On  one  of  those 
occasional  attacks,  the  composition  of  theological  essays 
are  recommended  to  him ;  on  another,  the  translation  of 
spiritual  songs  :  on  another,  the  production  of  a  volume 
of  original  hymns ;  but  at  any  of  these  periods  the  ser- 
vice of  a  cupper,  and  the  judicious  care  of  a  physician, 
might  have  proved  of  more  advantage. 

He  had  scar  eel  v  recovered  from  nis  late  illness,  before 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull  imitated  the  example  of  Mr.  Newton, 
and  importuned  the  unfi}rtunate  bard  to  compose  a  set  of 
hymns  for  particular  occasions.  "Ask  possibilities,"  re- 
plied poor  Cowper,  **and  they  shall  be  performed;  but 
ask  not  hymns  from  a  man  suffering  with  despair  as  I  do. 
I  would  not  sing  the  Lord^s  song,  were  it  to  save  my  life, 
banished  as  I  am,  not  to  a  strange  land,  but  to  a  remote- 
ness from  his  presence,  in  comparison  to  which,  the  dis- 
tance from  east  to  west  is  no  distance,  but  vicinity  and 
cohesion.  I  dare  not,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  allow  my- 
self either  to  express  a  frame  of  mind,  which  I  am  con- 
scious docs  not  belong  to  me." 

Lady  Hesketh  remained  at  Weston  the  greater  part  of 
two  years,  contributing  greatly  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  of  Cowper,  and  to  encourage  liim  to  complete  the 
vast  undertaking  of  Homer's  translation.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  January,  1790,  he  appears  to  have  relapsed  into 
his  dejection :  he  had  a  superstitious  terror  of  thb  month, 
and  he  never  could  get  over  the  idea  that  some  dreadful 
calamity  in  this  month  was  always  impending.  On  the 
whole,  however,  during  the  time  he  was  occupied  with  his 
Homer  he  adverts  less  frequently  in  his  letters  to  his 
gloomy  feelings  than  ho  had  formerly  done.  He  speaks 
to  one  of  his  correspondents,  of  his  sufferings,  only  as 
singularities  which  might  surprise  him  if  he  knew  them. 


that  they  would  not  lower  one  in  your  good  opuud^ 
though  perhaps  they  might  tempt  yoa  to  question  tlii 
soundness  of  my  upper  story," 

In  the  beffimiiDg  of  1791,  he  had  anothsr  itts^  <f 
what  he  calu  his  nervous  fever,  a  disorder  wkicfa  ki 
dreaded  above  all  others,  because  it  was  invariaUy  fel 
lowed  by  a  melancholv  perfectly  insupportable.    So« 
afler  the  publication  of  hb  Homer,  a  literary  correspos. 
dence  with  Mr.  Hayley  led  to  a  personal  acqoaintufii 
with  that  ffentleman.     He  was  then  in  his  sixty-int 
year,  and  Hayley  says  he  appeared  to  feel  none  of  the  ioi 
firmities  of  advanced  life,  but  was  active  and  nforai 
both  in  mind  and  body.    And  speaking  of  the  affectjoe. 
ate  veneration  and  kindness  of  Mrs.  Unwin  for  the  poet, 
it  was  hardly  possible,  he  says,  to  survey  human  natoce 
in  a  more  touching  and  a  more  satisfactory  pomt  of  view. 

In  January,  1794,  in  that  gloomy  month  which  be  al- 
ways spoke  of  with  such  terror,  his  sad  fbrebodinn  vtrt 
at  last  realised.    A  severer  attack  of  his  mala£r  tba 
any  he  had  yet  experienced  overwhelmed  his  spirits,  tai 
almost  wholly  paralysed  his  mental  powers.    His  despsir 
became  permanent,  and  continued  unmitigated  throogh 
the  remainder  of  his  life.    Nothing  could  be  bow  mgn 
desolate  than  his  situation.  Mrs. Unwin  had  beenredoMd 
to  a  state  of  second  childhood  by  a  paralytic  aflSactioa,  asd 
poor  Cowper  shuimed  the  sight  of  every  other  person  ez- 
cept  the  individual  who  was  incapable  of  renderior  hia 
any  assistance.    For  some  time  he  had  refused  food  d 
every  kind,  except  now  and  then  a  very  small  piece  4 
toasted  bread,  dipped  generally  in  water,  sometimes  au. 
ed  with  a  little  wine;  at  length,  however,  he  was  laimi 
to  sit  down  to  his  ordinary  meals,  but  he  persisted  k» 
fusing  to  take  even  the  medicines  that  were  mdkpeaaSj 
required,  and  strongly  urged  upon  him.     At  ^period 
the  famous  Dr.  Wulis  was  consulted  by  Lsdf  Jbb^ 
on  the  subject  of  his  malady,  and  at  the  instassof  Lofd 
Thurlow  this  eminent  physician  was  induoeitsnMlthe 
invalid  at  Weston,  but  no  amelioration  enssc&'.^ib  das* 
order  at  the  time  was  beyond  the  reach  of  art  He  km- 
tinned  in  the  same  distressing  state  till  the  smnsxr  / 
1795,  when  change  of  scene  and  air  was  recomaxsdi^ 
both  for  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  they  were  aeeoffeg^ 
conducted  by  his  kind  relative,  Mr.  Johnson,  to  a  vi^i 
on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  from  this  place  they  wen  i»> 
moved  to  hb  own  residence,  and  subsequently  to  a  ootti|i 
within  a  few  mUes  of  Swaffham.    These  little  eha^ 
were  somewhat  beneficial  to  Cowper,  though  bis  dgsi 
tion  continued  unabated.    He  suffered  Mr.  Johnsn  It 
read  to  him  several  works  of  an  amusing  tendency,  W 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  resume  his  pen, not  emir 
the  revision  of  hb  favourite  Homer.    But  a  ttratsgit 
tried  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  rouse  hb  attention ;  be  plsceit 
volume  of  Wakefield^s  new  edition  of  Pope's  transiM 
on  a  table  in  a  room  through  which  Cuwper  bid  to  piA 
and  the  plan  was  not  without  success.    Hedisosfcfei 
the  next  day,  that  Cowper  had  not  only  fbmul  those  pss- 
sages  in  which  there  was  a  comparison  betsfcn  T€fty 
translation  and  hb  own,  but  had  corrected  seienJ  of  tti 
lines  at  the  suggestion  of  the  critic    FVom  tM^j*^ 
Cowper  regularly  engaged  in  a  revisal  of  hif  <*>'■'■** 
and  for  some  weeks  produced  almost  sixtfstyf^* 
day.  His  friends  began  to  entertain  hopes  if  laiweweiT^ 
but  they  were  of  snort  duration,  (or  in  tlwi^t»»»* 
relapsed  into  hb  former  misery. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OOWPXft  OONTINUKD. 

In  the  following  December,  hb  old  and  ftiSUbl  < 
panion,  Mrs.  Unwin,  was  taken  fVom  him.  This 
amiable  and  pious  woman  died,  in  the  serent 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  in  Dereham  ^^^ 
where  a  marble  tablet  was  raised  to  the  memory  os*n 
—the  beloved  Mary  of  Cowper.  The  day  before  sbe  «■ 
pired,  he  sat  a  considerable  time  in  ber  apartmcst,^ 
though  he  appeared  to  the  attendants  so  ***^*'?*^^w 
own  wretchedness  as  to  take  hardly  any  notice  of  "^ 
condition,  it  was  evident  he  was  aware  of  her  S|py"^*^ 
ing  dissolution;  for  the  next  morning,  when  the  e^^'J* 
was  opening  the  window  of  hb  chamber,  be  said  to  ^ 
in  a  plaintive  tone,  "  Sally,  b  there  life  above  "^"^ 
He  saw  tho  dying  woman  for  the  last  time  aboot  sJi  »~ 
before  she  expired.  **  In  the  dusk  of  the  opening,  ^^ 
Hayley,  "  he  attended  Mr.  Johnson  to  survey  ^^''[^J^ 
and  after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  he  started  •* 


looking 
deuly  away  with  a  vehement  but  unfinished 
passionate  sorrow.    He  spoke  of  her  no  more. 

From  the  anguish  he  would  have  felt  on  this  o^ 

choly  occasion,  he  was  so  far  PJ^^^rv®*^*  p^^P^ff^^i. 
ley,  by  the  marvellous  state  or  hb  own  dislurbsdho*** 
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that  instead  of  mourning  the  loss  of  a  person,  in  whose 
life  he  had  seemed  to  liTe,  all  perception  of  that  loss 
was  mercifully  taken  from  him,  and  from  the  moment 
when  he  hnrried  away  from  the  inanimate  object  of  his 
filial  attachment,  he  appeared  to  liave  no  memory  of  her 
having  existed,  fbr  be  never  asked  a  question  concorn- 
ingf  her  funeral,  nor  even  mentioned  her  name.  Amongst 
other  pious  and  learned  individuals  who  charitably  at- 
tempted, thongh  personally  unknown  to  him,  to  revive 
his  dejected  spirits,  and  to  reason  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  unfortunate  notion  which  had  taken  posses. 
sion  of  his  mind,  was  the  Bishop  of  LlandafT:  he 
'endeayoured,  says  hisbiogrnpher,  evangelically  to  cheer 
and  invigorate  the  mind  of  Cowper  ;  but  the  depression 
of  that  mind  was  the  effect  of  bodily  disease,  so  obsti- 
nate, that  it  received  not  the  slightest  relief. 

By  frequent  change  of  scenery,  and  the  incessant  at- 
tentions of  Mr.  Johnson,  he  was  sometimes  roused  ion 
little  mental  exertion — so  much  so  as  to  write  without 
solicitation  to  Lady  Hesketh ;  and  though  his  letter  is 
the  very  essence  of  despair,  yet  is  it  apparently  the 
production  of  a  mind  sane  on  every  subject  but  the  me. 
lancholy  one  that  overwhelmed  him. 

In  plain  language,  it  was  the  letter  of  a  monomaniac. 
••  You  describe,"  he  says,  ♦*  delightful  scenes,  but  you 
describe  them  to  one  who,  even  if  he  saw  them,  could 
receive  no  delight  from  them — who  has  a  faint  recollec- 
tion, and  so  faint  as  to  be  like  an  almost  forgotten 
dream,  that  once  he  was  susceptible  of  pleasure  from 
such  causes.  The  country  that  you  have  had  in  pros- 
pect has  always  been  famed  for  its  beauties ;  but  the 
wretch  who  can  derive  no  gratification  from  a  view  of 
nature,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  her  most  ordi- 
nary dress,  will  have  no  eyes  to  admire  her  in  any.  -In 
one  day,  in  one  minute,  I  should  rather  have  said,  na- 
tare  became  an  universal  blank  to  me;  yet  with  an 
effect  as  difficult  to  remove  as  blindness  itself.** 

The  sudden  attack  of  his  malady,  as  it  is  described 
in  tliis  letter,  which   Hay  ley  ascribes  to  a  scorbutic 
auction,  is  immediately  attributable  to  sudden  deter- 
mination  to  the  brain,  or  pressure  on  that  organ,  and 
certainly  might  be  remotely  ascribed  to  the  cause  which 
his  biographer  has  assigned.     If  there  be  any  truth  in 
Spurzheim*s  theory  of  the  separate  and  distinct  exists 
ence  of  the  cerebral  organs,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  individual  faculties  of  the  mind,  how 
much  light  does  that  theory  throw  on  the  nature   of 
monomania,  which  is  certainly  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hypothesis,  and  how  easy  is  it  to  conceive  the  injury 
that  may  be  done  to  a  particular  organ  without  involv- 
ing the  whole  apparatus  of  the  mind  in  general  confu- 
sion.   In  what  narrow  limits  does  it  circumscribe  the 
differeDco  between  monomania  and  madness,  between 
the  effects  of  a  partial  and  a  general  disorder  of  the 
mental  faculties !     One  of  the  strange  circumstances 
in  cases  of  mental  aberration  which  not  uofrequently 
occurs,  is  an  improvement  in  the  bodily  health  of  the 
sufferer,  when  the  infirmities  of  the  mind  become  per- 
manently  confirmed.    Cowpei^s  general  health,  at  this 
period,  was  not  only  improved,  but  his  bodily  vigour 
was  greater  than  it  had  been  for  years.  In  the  mstanoe 
of  Smart,  Dr.  Johnson  observed  the  same  ohenomenon : 
after  visiting  him  in  Bedlam,  he  speaks  of^his  incurable 
insanity;  but  poor  Smart,  be  says,  had  ^rown  fat  upon  it 
since  he  bad  last  seen  him.  Cowper^s  disorder,  however, 
had  notsoentirely  overpowered  his  faculties,  but  that,  in 
the  midst  of  bis  deepest  melancholy,  he  was  able  to  em- 
ploy himself  at  intervals  in  literary  pursuits.     His  last 
original  production  was  **  The  Cast-away,'*  a  poem  of 
considerable  merit,  but  too  plainly  illustrative  of  his 
own  misery.    ^  The  only  amusement  that  ho  appeared 
to  have  admitted,  without  reluctance,**  says  Hayley, 
^  was  the  reading  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who,  indefatigable 
in  the  supply  of  such  amusement,  had  exhausted  an 
immense  collection  of  novels,  and  at  this  time  began 
reading  to  the  poet  his  own  works.    To  these  he  listen- 
ed in  silence,  and  heard  all  his  pieces  recited  in  order, 
till  the  reader  arrived  at  tlie  history  of  John   Gilpin, 
which  be  begged  him  not  to  proceed  with.**    At  length, 
however,  his  strength  began  to  break  down— a  compli- 
cation of  new  maladies  had  set  in.    A  dropsical  appear- 
ance in  his  legs  was  observed :  medical  advice  was  now 
had  recourse  to,  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  suflferer  could  be  persuaded  to  take  the  remedioi 
that  had  been  prescribed.    His  weakness  rapidly  in- 
creased.   On  the  19th  of  April,  Mr.  Johnson,  apprehen- 
sive of  his  immediate  dissolution,  ventured  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject    He  consoled,  or  endeavoured  to 
console  him  with  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  eter- 
l[^j  of  peaoa  and  happiness,  of  the  just  gronnds  ibr  lus 


dependence  on  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer ;  but  poor 
Cowper  passionately  entreated  of  him  to  desist  from  any 
further  observations  of  a  similar  kind,  clearly  proving, 
says  his  biographer,  that  though  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  invested  with  celestial  light,  the  darkness  of  de- 
lusion still  veiled  his  spirit.  The  three  following  days 
his  debility  continued  to  increase.  The  last  words  he 
uttered  were  addressed  to  his  attendant,  when  pressed 
to  put  some  refreshment  to  his  lips — ^*  What  can  it 
signify  ?**  On  the  third  of  May,  1800,  he  calmly  ex- 
pired, iif  his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  was  interred  in  the 
same  church  where  the  remains  of  his  **  Mary**  wore 
deposited. 

Briefly  as  we  have  sketched  the  sad  history  of  this 
most  amiable,  highly  gifled,  but  most  unhappy  of  the 
children  of  genius,  enough  has  been  said  to  render  any 
commentary  on  the  sufferings  we  have  had  to  speak  of 
unnecessary.  We  have  endeavoured  to  divest  his  malady 
of  the  obscurity  and  mystery  in  which  it  has  been  in- 
volved ;  wo  have  called  it  by  its  proper  name,  we  have 
referred  it  to  its  true  cause,  and  endeavoured  to  point  oiit 
how  for  his  symptoms  were  aggravated  by  the  counsel 
and  conversation  of  injudicious  people,  and  how  far  hik 
symptoms  were  suffi^red  to  developo  themselves  and  to 
acquire  strength,  by  an  unfortunate  and  perpetuual  con- 
currence of  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  The  lead- 
ing events  in  the  history  of  his  sufierings,  so  far  as  they 
concerned  his  health  and  consequently  his  happiness, 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  Cowper,  from 
bis  earliest  years,  was  delicate  in  constitution,  and  timid 
in  his  disposition.  Excessive  application  to  professional 
studies  in  the  Temple  increased  the  delicacy  of  his  health, 
the  nervous  system  and  the  cerebral  organs  became  dis- 
turbed or  disordered  in  their  functions,  and  his  natural 
timidity  mer^red  into  a  morbid  sensibility  which  wholly 
disqualified  him  fbr  the  active  duties  of  that  profession  in 
which  he  had  been  so  improperly  placed.  The  derange- 
naent  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  go  to  the  sea-coast ;  be 
visited  Southampton,  and  in  one  o£  his  walks  the  unex- 
pected spectacle  of  a  magnificent  prospect,  and  the  sud- 
den  appearance  of  a  burst  of  sunshine  in  all  the  **  uncer- 
tain glories  of  an  April  day,**  overpowered  his  imagination, 
and  filled  his  heart  with  a  rapture  of  devotiorud  enthusi- 
asm. The  splendour  of  the  scene  was  taken  fbr  the 
effulgence  of  the  Deity,  and  tlie  wrapt  spectator  believed 
that  the  vision  was  expressly  intended  for  a  merciful 
warning  to  lead  him  to  the  remembrance  of  that  Being, 
whom,  m  his  fricnd*s  words,  he  had  been  living  without 
in  the  world.  He  returned  to  town,  the  momentary  ex- 
citement passed  away,  and  the  warning  was  forgotten — 
a  public  appointment  was  procured  for  him,  but  the  ter- 
ror of  a  public  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
lords  completely  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  renounce  his  employment  His  nervous  disorder  re- 
turned with  increased  strength ;  he  became  the  victim  of 
hypochondria,  and  his  friends  deemed  it  necessary  to 
place  him  under  tlie  care  of  Dr.  Cottin.  During  the 
time  tliat  he  remained  in  this  private  asylum,  his  condi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnson 
in  his  early  life,  his  dejection  as  severe,  but  certainly  not 
more  so,  and  no  indication,  even  in  his  worst  moments, 
of  general  insanity.  His  improvement  in  health  and 
spirits  at  length  led  to  his  removal  to  a  country  village, 
and  here  he  kNecaine  domiciled  in  the  fiimily  of  a  clergy, 
roan,  in  which  he  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  The  character  of  the  society  into  whidi  he  was 
thrown  was  exclusively  serious,  or  what  is  called  evan- 
gelical. The  story  of  the  miraculous  vision  at  South- 
ampton  was  told  to  his  friends,  and  the  importance  which 
was  atte/Uied,  and  the  credit  tiiat  was  given  to  it,  fixed 
the  impression  stronger  than  ever  on  his  mind,  that  it 
was  a  divine  warning,  and  that  he  had  neglected  it 

Repentance,  indeed,  ensued,  and  remorse  followed  so 
closely  upon  it,  that  tho  latter  took  possession  of  all  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  and  permanently,  though  partially 
disordered  it  The  dreadful  idea  became  fixed,  that  in 
rejecting  that  warning  he  had  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  fbr  him  here  or 
hereafter.  This  was  the  commencement  of  his  mono- 
mania :  the  disorder  of  his  nervous  system  which  had 
previously  been  only  tlie  derangement  of  the  functions 
of  that  system,  now  probably  proceeded  to  the  disease  of 
the  organ  itself,  and  all  the  ailer  circumstances  of  bis 
life  and  the  tenor  of  his  conversation  with  tliose  around 
him,  with  few  exceptions,  were  unfortunately  calculated 
to  fix  the  idea  which  preponderated  in  his  mind  over 
every  other  thought.  That,  under  happier  circumstances, 
and  with  due  attention  to  the  digestive  organs,  Cowper 
might  have  been  rescued  from  the  misery  he  endured 
through  life,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  and  that, 
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like  Johnson,  he  might  have  acquired  the  power  o( 
**  managing  bb  mind,*'  and  even  of  ^  mastering  its  ail^ 
ments*'  to  a  great  extent  Bat  all  through  his  disorder, 
the  digestive  orrans  were  impaired  and  neglected;  to 
use  the  words  of  his  biographer,  **  tho  process  of  digest 
tion  never  passed  regularly  in  his  fVame  daring  the  years 
he  resided  m  Noriblk  !**— ^and  this  little  paragraph  is  the 
essence  of  the  **  history  and  mystery**  of  Cowper*8  maku 
dy.  This  was  indeed  the  true  source  of  his  hypochon* 
dria ;  and  to  whatever  gulf  the  torrent  of  his  dejection 
mi^ht  have  flowed,  whether  of  insjuuty  or  eccentricity, 
religious  enthusiasm  was  but  the  tritHitary  stream  which 
found  a  ready  channel  to  receive  its  tronbied  waters.  Tim 
original  current  might  indeed  have  swelled  with  their 
increase,  till  the  Imnks  of  reason  were  broken  down 
by  its  aggravated  fury ;  but  the  source  of  the  mischief 
must  bo  traced  to  the  fountain-head,  not  to  the  feceble 
stream  that  fed  its  violence. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

BTRO.V. 

Tliat  tax  of  censure  which  is  laid  on  the  eminence  of 
genius,  has  been  pretty  rigidly  enforced  in  all  ages,  and 
m  all  countries ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  fiillen  more  hea* 
vily  than  usual  on  literary  men.  The  privilege  of  levy* 
ing  this  odious  impost  on  private  habits,  ibr  the  public 
entertainment,  has  become  a  vested  right ;  and  no  man*s 
memory  is  entitled  to  immortality  till  his  character  has 
been  duly  cudgelled,  to  extract  the  last  particle  of  earthly 
dross,  in  order  to  qualify  it,  by  this  purgatorial  process 
for  its  future  happiness ;  so  that,  even  in  these  timesu 
there  is  a  species  of  killing  which  is  no  murder,  and  of 
taxation  which  is  no  tyranny.  Whatever  Lord  Milton 
may  think  on  the  subject  of  other  taxes,  there  is  no 
withholding  of  this  particular  one  on  eminence— there  is 
no  stopping  the  public  supplies  of  scandal,  fbr  there  are 
no  otlter  means  of  satisfying  the  public  creditor — curio> 
sity.  But,  if  ever  there  was  a  man*s  memory  entitled  to  a 
discharge  in  full  of  all  demands  upon  his  character,  that 
man*s  memory  is  Lord  Byron*s. 

Eight  years  have  hardly  elapsed  since  his  death,  and 
year  afler  year,  with  unprecedented  avidity,  the  public 
have  swallowed  lives,  last  days,  recollections,  conversa- 
tions, notices,  and  journals,  professing  to  delineate  his 
character ;  and  the  kst  effort  of  biography  commands  as 
much  attention  as  the  first  And  yet,  with  all  the  lights 
those  various  volumes  have  shed  upon  his  peculiarities, 
how  is  it  that,  with  many,  his  character  still  remains  a 
problem  ?  No  inan*s  errors  were  ever  more  closely  oh- 
served  by  his  best  friends,  nor  more  carefully  recorded 
by  his  worst  enemies.  No  man*8  vices  were  ever  less 
effectually  palliated  by  the  partiality  of  his  biographers, 
nor  his  virtues,  except  in  a  single  instance,  more  cau- 
tiously admitted  by  his  toUdiaant  admirers.  The  fact 
is,  Byron  had  few,  if  any  friends,  amongst  his  intimate 
acquaintances.  It  is  only  in  domestic  me  that  kindness 
of  heart  redeems  unevenness  of  temper;  but  in  literary 
friendship  there  is  no  love  superior  to  the  caprice  of  a 
sullen  disposition,  or  the  sallies  of  a  satirical  one.  The 
greatest  defect  in  Byron*s  character  was  a  propensity  to 
ridicule  his  absent  friends ;  a  biting  jest  was  never  lost, 
at  any  expense  of  violated  friendship.  Poor  Parry*s 
•♦love  of  brandy,*'  Moore*s  "love  of  k>rd8,*'  Leigh  Hunt's 
**  rimini  ptmtnis,**  and  even  Gait,**  the  last  person  in  the 
world  on  whom  any  one  would  commit  literary  larceny,** 
are  specimens  of  the  raillery  which  abound  in  his  letters ; 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  friends  who  have  become 
his  biographers,  who  did  not  suffer  from  it  The  easy 
and  natural  absurdity  which  he  had  the  power  of  throw- 
ing over  the  subjects  of  his  ridicule,  is  apparently  fi-ee 
from  any  malevolent  design ;  but  who  can  douht  that  the 
subjects  of  the  best  humoured  raillery  are  not  pained  by 
its  infliction,  and  however  they  may  affect  to  laugh  at 
the  annoyance,  that  they  are  not  secretly  chagrined,  and 
that  their  affections  are  not  insensibly  estran^d  by  such 
ridicule  ?  It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose  mat  Byron*s 
conduct  to  his  friends  excited  no  soreness  of  feeling  in 
bis  biographers,  however  incapable  they  might  1m  of 
magnifying  his  errors.  However  desirous  they  mi^ht 
be  to  exaggerate  nothing,  or  set  down  aught  in  mohce, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  suspected  that  the  remembrance  of 
these  mjuries  had  much  to  do  with  the  recollection  of  his 
frailties,  and  that  the  latter  would  never  have  been  so 
prominently  set  before  the  public  eye,  had  their  memo- 
ries not  been  refreshed  by  their  offended  fiselings.  Byron 
might  well  say  to  Lady  Blcssington,  when  de^ring  the 
loss  of  some  early  friends,  **  But  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
they  are  gone ;  it  is  less  bitter  to  mourn  their  death  than 
to  have  to  roeret  their  alienation,  and  who  knows  that 
had  they  lived  thej  might  have  become  as  fidthleM  as 
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tlioae  thftt  I  ba?e  known  ?  Experience  has  Utogbt  me 
that  the  only  friends  we  cm  call  oor  own,  who  can  know 
no  change,  are  those  over  whom  the  tfn>fe  has  closed — 
the  seal  of  death  is  the  only  seal  of  friendship.**  With 
moh  sad  experience  he  might  well  anticipate  the  fate  his 
memory  had  to  suffer ;  for,  like  Pope,  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  the  common  fortune  of  extraordinary  geniuses, 
**  to  be  more  admired  by  their  friends  than  to  l^  loved." 
This  observation  Is,  however,  by  no  means  api^cablc  lo 
the  feelings  of  Moore  for  his  noble  friend.  He  seems  to 
have  set  about  the  li^  of  Byron  with  no  other  motive  but 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  justice  to  his  memory ;  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  character  of  tlie  latter  has 
Buflfered  more  from  the  open  uncompromising  hostility 
of  Hunt,  or  Irom  the  fatal  candcnr  and  the  unsuccessful 
palliation  of  Moore.  Few,  we  believe,  rise  from  the  per- 
usal of  the  former  gentleman's  volume  with  a  changed 
opinion  of  Byron's  kind-hearted  disposition;  but  very 
many,  we  believe,  carry  away  a  fixed  impression  from 
the  work  of  the  latter,  of  the  inordinate  vanity  and  ego- 
tism of  the  victim  of  the  poetic  temperament.  Public 
opinion  may  be  erroneous  and  prejudiced  for  a  season, 
but  ultimately  the  power  of  truth  is  certain  to  prevail 
over  all  its  mbtaken  views  of  things  and  persons,  and 
**  even-handed  justice  is  sure  to  commend  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  poisoned  cup**  of  criticism  back  to  its  own 
envenomed  lips.  But  there  is  more  danger  of  prejudice 
taking  root  when  the  sincerity  of  the  effort  to  remove  it 
is  beyond  suspicion.  The  fidelity  of  Moore,  as  a  biogra- 
pher, and  his  auction  for  Lord  Byron,  no  one  questions ; 
ftnd  therefore,  any  fiiilure  in  the  palliation  of  the  errors 
he  so  minutely  details,  b  attributed  rather  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  than  to  the  injudiciousncss  of  the  mode 
of  undertaking  it  Byron  may  have  been  all  that  which 
Moore  represents  him  to  have  been,  (not  indeed  in  so 
many  specific  words,  but  in  the  inference  he  has  lef%  his 
readers  to  draw  from  the  documents  he  han  set  before 
them,) — inconstant,  vain,  irascible,  sarcastic,  and  disso- 
lute, altogether  an  indifferent  man,  and  a  very  aristo- 
cratic lord ;  but  surely  **  the  poetic  temperament**  is  no 
sufficient  sliield  to  fling  before  the  face  of  so  many  large 
defects ;  or,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  it  as  a  protcc 
tion  to  error  against  the  censure  of  its  assailants,  the 
name  at  all  events  is  an  absurdity,  for  the  **  poetic  tern- 
perament**  moans  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  consti- 
tutional  state,  arising  from  a  predominant  passion  for 
poetry,  and  implying  certain  erils  peculiar  to  the  culti- 
vation of  that  particular  art.  But  the  evils  in  question 
are  not  peculiar  to  any  branch  of  literary  pursuits ;  they 
belong  not  exclusively  to  poetry,  but  to  every  species  of 
intellectual  labour,  too  long  continued,  or  too  intensely 
followed,  and  the  result  is  a  state  of  morbid  sensibility, 
•arising  fh>m  bodily  disease ;  but  in  the  biography  of  By- 
ron, the  origin  of  his  morbid  sensibility  is  referred  not 
to  its  true  cause ;  we  are  simply  told  that  his  tempera- 
ment was  a  poetic  one,  and  that  it  was  unfavourable  to 
the  due  performance  of  his  social  and  domestic  duties. 
It  is,  however,  only  by  tracing  either  physical  or  moral 
phenomena  to  their  remotest  origins,  that  any  intelligible 
idea  can  be  formed  of  thorn.  Moore  has  indeed  record, 
ed,  and  seems  to  have  delighted  in  recording,  every 
tiling  that  was  good  in  Byron's  character ;  but  has  he 
not  given  an  immortality  to  his  frailties  whicli  no  other 
person  had  the  means  of  giving  them?  Has  he  not 
made  the  anatomy  of  his  melancholy  a  public  demon, 
stration  of  trivial  error»~a  minute  dissection  of  all  those 
infirmities  which  no  one  but  a  friend  could  have  been 
familiar  with  ?  **  He  best  can  paint  them  who  has  felt 
the  most** 

The  public  had  a  riglit  to  expect  such  a  general  outline 
of  his  private  history  as  might  illustrate  his  character,  and 
manifest  its  influence  on  his  writings;  but  if  literary  cu- 
riosity demanded  more,  it  deserved  not  the  gratification 
of  its  morbid  appetite.  A  fondness  for  literary  gossip  hos 
l^rown  up  of  late  years;  biographers  must  cater  for  it,  and 
m  their  calling  they  may  imagine  they  are  honestly  con- 
tributing to  the  public  entertainment  when  they  are  pan- 
dering  to  its  sickly  taste.  It  is  surprising  how  the  moral 
public  may  suffer  the  severity  of  its  decorum  to  be  soft- 
ened down  by  a  delicate  detail  even  of  outrages  on  deli- 
cacy itself.  Names,  it  is  said,  are  not  things,  but  it  is 
a  fSwlish  saying;  a  liaison  of  Byron  vrith  an  Italian 
eountess  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  profligacy  of 
an  actor,  with  the  lady  of  an  aldBrman;  and  may  be  il- 
Instated  by  letters  of  no  common  tenderness,  and  yet 
be  read  without  any  impropriety. 

The  amours  of  Lord  Byron,  in  royal  quarto,  are  indeed 
very  different  from  the  exploits  of  Don  Juan  in  duode- 
cimo, and  splendid  sins  are  equally  distinct  from  low-lived 
errors.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  quarrel  with  the  tolerating 
spirit  of  society;  but  the  errors  of  Lo(d  Byron,  however 


they  maybe  designated,  and  however  diligently  oc^kctcd 
and  recorded,  are  not  likely  to  receive  any  general  immu- 
nity from  public  charity,  perhaps  at  least  for  half  a  cen- 
tury to  come. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BYEON  OONTllfUan. 

The  biographer  of  a  man  like  Byron  is  often  little 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  undertakes.  It  is 
one  of  the  common  eccentricities  of  genius  to  mystify  its 
character  for  the  capricious  pfeasure  of  bewildering  the 
observation  of  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  its  pri- 
vacy. »•  It  cannot  be  denied,**  saya  CUlt,  «*  that  there  was 
an  mnatc  predilection  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Byron  to  mys- 
tify every  thing  about  himsel£**  If  such  was  the  case, 
how  difficult  was  it  for  those  who  imagined  themselves 
in  his  confidence  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  his  character, 
and'^ow  likely  was  the  superficial  observer  to  estimate 
his  sentiments  by  hb  mode  of  conversing  on  any  subject 
that  he  was  wont  to  i^y  with !  If  a  literary  man  of 
celebrity  converses  witliout  an^  restraint  or  affectation  of 
singularity,  even  with  hb  intunate  acquaintances,  he  is 
fearfiil  of  endan^rin^  hb  confidence  and  diminbhing 
the  respect  of  ins  private  circle.  If  Johnson  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  perplexing  Boewell  by  the  paradoxi- 
cal opinions  he  so  gravely  and  sententicnisly  maintained, 
the  veneration  of  the  latter  might  have  declined  in  a 
ratio  >f'ith  the  facility  of  comprehending  the  oracles  of 
his  id6L 

Burns,  long  before  intemperance  disordered  his  sensi- 
bility,  was  accustomed  to  astonish  hb  correspondents  at 
the  e:^pense  of  hb  character,  by  affecting  remorse  for 
imagibary  errors,  and  by  magnifying  common  cares  into 
overwhelming  troubles. 

Pope,  we  are  told  by  Johnson,  in  the  prime  of  life 
courted  notoriety,  by  playinp^  the  fictitious  part  of  a  mi- 
santhrope  before  it  became  him:  and  even  Swiff  was  con- 
strained to  tell  him  he  had  not  yet  suffered  or  acted 
enough  in  the  world  to  become  weary  of  it 

**  The  melancholy  Cowley**  had  a  similar  propensity 
for  visionary  persecutions,  and  imaginary  amours.    **  No 
says  his  biographer,  **need  squander  hb  life  in 
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voluntary' dreams  or^ fictitious  occurrences;  the  man  that 
sits  down  to  suppose  himself  charged  with  treason  or  pe- 
eolation,  and  beats  his  mind  to  an  elaborate  purgation  of 
his  character  from  crimes  which  he  was  never  within  tlie 
possibility  of  committing,  differs  only  in  the  unfi^oency 
of  hia  folly,  from  him  who  praises  beauty  which  he 
never  saw,  and  complains  of  jealousy  which  he  never 
felt.** 

Byron,  in  his  early  eagerness  for  notoriety,  affected 
singularity  so  strongly,  that  by  dint  of  deceiving  others 
he  actually  became  Uie  dupe  of  hb  own  delusions.  Day 
af^er  day  he  alludes  in  his  journal  to  the  recurrence  of  a 
dream,  whose  horrors  would  seem  to  be  the  fitting  com- 
panions of  the  terrors  of  a  murderer.  "  I  awoke  Srom  a 
dream — ^well,  have  not  others  dreamed  7  Such  a  dream 
— but  she  did  not  overtake  me !  I  wish  the  dead  would 
rest  for  ever.  Ugh !  how  my  blood  chilled — I  do  not  like 
fhis  dream !    I  hate  its  foregone  conclusion  T* 

In  another  page : — **  No  dreams  last  night  of  the  dead 
or  the  living.  &  I  am  *  firm  as  the  marole  founded  on 
the  rock,  tiU  the  next  earthquake.*  ** 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  **  Bride  of  Abydos,**  he 
says,  **  It  wjis  written  in  four  days  to  distract  my  dreams 
from  •  •  •  » ;  were  it  not  thus  it  had  never  been  com- 
po  ed :  and  had  I  not  done  something  at  the  time,  I  must 
have  gone  mad  by  eating  my  own  heart — bitter  diet** 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  most  tragical  of  hb 
poems, — ^  Had  it  not  been  for  Murray  it  would  never 
have  been  publbhed,  though  the  circumstances  which 
are  the  c^roundwork  of  it heigh  ho  !'* 

Alluding  to  his  state  of  mind  at  thb  period,  he  sajrs, 
**  My  ostensible  temper  b  certainly  improved,  but  I  must 
shudder,  and  must  to  my  latest  hour  regret  the  conse- 
quences of  it,  and  my  passions  combined.  One  event 

but  no  matter ;  there  are  others  not  much  better  to  think 
of  also— to  them  I  give  the  preference.  But  I  hate 
dwelling  upon  incidents ;  my  temper  is  now  under  ma- 
nagement, rarely  loud,  and  when  loud,  never  deadly.** 

Even  at  seventeen  the  rage  for  fictitious  misery  was 
upon  him. 

^  Oh  memory,  torture  me  no  more. 
The  present*s  all  o*ercast ; 
My  hopes  of  future  bliss  are  o'er. 
In  mercy  veil  the  past*' 

Such  are  tlie  lines  of  a  boy  at  seventeen. 
In  StendhaTs  account  (m  Byron  in  the  **  Foreign  late. 


rary  Gaiette,**  in  speaking  of  the  i"***'«fiiti!imrcmii. 
he  asks,  •*  Is  it  possible  that  Bynn  migbt  have  b^*^ 
guilty  stam  upon  hb  conscieDoe,  mbuIv  to  tbtshitk 
wrecked  OtheUo*afiune  7  Can  it  be,  hive  we  naetii^ 
exebimed,  that  in  a  frensy  of  pride  or  ieekm  he  bj 
shortened  the  days  of  some  fidrGreeua  ^ei&Utsb 
her  vows 7  Be  thb  as  it  may, (he  addt,)ft|icat« 
once  known,  may  be  said  to  have  opened  an  aoooontiii 
posterity. — 8«ch  questions  can  no  k»ger  he  iajvioa 
but  to  them  who  have  given  them  birth.  After  ittkii 
not  possible  that  his  conscience  might  hive  cnlj  eutn. 
rated  some  youthful  error  7** 

The  just'^and  charitaUe  conckisioD  oTtbe  Iqr^. 
will  be  admitted  W  most  people;  some  there  imj  he  vk 
have  a  character  for  malignant  eonsiste&CT  to  (irame, 
and  may  therefore  withh<Md  that  duirity  m  the  at. 
mory  which  they  denied  to  the  liriog  man.  k  aij  m 
be  wondered  at  if  those  who  have  exhaoiled  a  wldof 
common  crimes  should  now  **  imagioe  new,**  «it3ii. 
vest  the  character  of  Byron  with  every  sonbre  baefUch 
he  gave  to  his  own  heroes. 

The  recklessness,  however,  of  hb  oapricion  utm 
furnished  hb  enemies  with  thb  weapon  against  hiasi^ 
in  seeking  to  impersonate  hb  own  errora,  or  the  criss 
which  others  attributed  to  him,  and  affedinfloitndki 
fore  the  world  in  all  the  dark  MorilkKtbliofhiion 
fancy— 

*'  Himself  the  dark  ori^rinal  he  drew." 

Thb  weakness  of  endeavouring  to  appear  to  o(b 
worse  than  we  really  arc,  b  a  speciei  of  iuinialiaB,fa 
practised  fi>r  its  singularity,  but  which  ikimiehk 
comes  so  fixed  a  habit  as  almost  to  border  ea  iasitf; 
Poets  and  religious  enthusiasts  are  peenharifynsk 
this  apparent  selfUibosement ;  the  fervid  ml  of  Cm^ 
the  inspiration  of  Byron,  tended  to  the  aanesohMBt 
of  imagination,  the  same  exa^g^ted  viewieTdarM 
errors.  The  fenatie  fecb  a  spiritual  pride  hkAH^ 
humanity  and  himself^  before  an  admiring  ■Itek-.w 
poet  recreates  his  fimcy  in  bewilderinf  thenAifift 
the  marvellous  snomaUes  in  hb  cbarader.  lA  sa 
while  he  affects  to  immobtc  hb  vanity,  leif  iidvli 
god  of  hb  idobtry ;  and  whatever  oUoqoy  he  nj^ 
tend  to  cast  upon  the  idol,  he  still  ahjirei  it  "lii 
certain  loving  respect,**  and  even  in  hia  aaiielf  lib 
thought  sincere,  though  he  fling  the  cenaeratthehot 
of  the  eflSgy  he  repudiates,  it  is  only  in  order  thitlle 
incense  may  ascend  the  higher.    In  a  word,  Bpa'is 
ture  had  no  more  to  do  wiSi  the  misanthroiifhiifH 
mind  delighted  to  depict,  than  Milton's  hiiiBanityhi<l 
do  with  the  malignity  of  the  derib  which  it  waitks 
bee  of  his  leisure  so  auUimely  to  describe.  We  id 
if  the  perscmal  dbpositions  of  an  author  are  noehac 
di8cemit>le  in  the  productions  of  hb  imaginatioa,  Hi 
the  oualities  of  an  actor  are  disooverable  b  the  chop 
ters  he  assumes. 

**  Is  the  moralist,**  says  D*Israeli,  **  a  nMral  an? « 
he  malignant  who  puUishes  satire*  7  b  he  a  likrff 
who  composes  loose  poems  7  And  b  he,  wbate  a^ 
nation  delights  in  terrors  and  in  Mood,  therefjiaa^' 
paints  7**  A  reference  to  the  dissimilar  diandff«['|" 
and  authors,  furnishes  a  reply  to  each  qveili*.'^ 
FonUine,**  he  tells  us,  •»  wrote  tales  fertikhyP^ 
yet  has  not  left  a  single  amour  on  reooii  l^'flJ? 
Smollet^s  descriptions  were  not  only  P'°'^^\!li 
cate,  yet  hb  oliaracter  was  immacubte.  ^^^J? 
to  boast  of  the  variety  of  hb  mbtreaseis  hst  vs^ 
courage  to  address  one.**  A  liring  poet  hai  kft  Ciw* 
in  the  shade,  and  yet  proved  the  roost  coa^tft «  ^ 
bands ;  and  yet,  cm  the  other  hand,  beboM  •  ^■^^ 
usurer  of  seven  millions,  writing  on  ■w'^^Jr'l 
Sallust  declaiming  against  the  lioentboaacsaor  bf 
yet  accused  in  the  senate  of  habitoal  debandierift^ 
mosthenes,  recommending  the  virtoes  of  hia  lo^ 
yet  incapable,  says  PtuUreh,  of  imitatiiipf  th«*  ^ 
Thomas  More  preaching  toleratjon,  yet  b  f'r'L 
fierce  persecutor.  Young  constantly  «odefli»"?  P 
ferment,  and  yet  all  hb  life  piniiig  affer  i^"!!^ 
sombrous  of  poets,  yet  a  most  trtviu  pcnMer.**  rjf 
vagaries  ofthe  tragic  and  comic  muse,  we  hafebattopi^ 

at  Rowe,  stalking  solenmly  in  soek  and  ^'^'^^It^ 
according  to  Spence,  laughing  all  day  hot,  *^^ 
nothing  ebe  but  Uugh.  And  MolieFe,thefint("^^ 
dians,  setting  the  theatre  in  a  roar,  y*****^*'"**|^B 
gravity,  in  private  life.  These  mstoncea  ^If^ 
throw  a  lit  tb  Kght  on  the  dbnmilar charadcrof  thM^ 

as  he  presents  nimself  before,  us  in  hb  *'***Ji"JL» 
the  private  individual  in  the  evory-day  droBOtwf'^ 
life.    And  they  may  abo  serve  to  show  the  nrtit"* 
ture  of  Byron*8  misanthropie  self-drawn  ^'^^'^ 
It  now  remains  toshow  how  fer  thecbanctef^J^ 


was  inffuenoed  by  disease,  and  nhat  the  vti^ 
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Thai  he  Uboured  under  a  t^tfie  makd j 
whidi  ^vely  affected  the  mental  lacalhea,  and  influ- 
enoed,  if  it  did  not  detennine,  his  conduct  on  very  many 
tKScariomr,  if  a  (act  as  obvious  as  his  delects ;  yet,  stranffe 
to  say,  the  existence  of  such  a  malady  is  very  litUe 
kiMnrn,  and  has  never  been  distinctly  pointed  out.  His 
symptoms  have  indeed  been  noticed  under  various  names, 
wlien  prodoc^e  of  any  extraordinary  and  palpable  effect, 
but  they  have  been  so  indefinitely  d^ribed,  that  nothing 
hfuA,  medical  investigation  is  competent  to  a  solution  of 
tbe  diffienlties  they  present  In  one  place  we  read  of  his 
being  subject  to  an  hysterical  auction,  in  another  of  his 
being  carried  out  of  a  theatre  in  a  convulsive  swoon ; 
elsewhere,  of  an  apoplectic  tendenc;|r«  attended  with  tern. 
pormry  deprivation  of  sense  and  motion ;  at  another  time, 
of  nervous  twitches  of  the  features,  and  the  limbs  follow- 
ing^ any  emotion  of  anger,  and  from  trivial  excitement, 
wad  slight  indisposition,  of  temporary  aberrations  of  in- 
tellect, and  delirium ;  but  no  where  do  we  find  the  cause 
of  these  phenomena  plainly  aikd  intelligibly  pointed  out, 
nor  the  real  name  given  to  his  disorder,  tin  his  last  and 
fiUsl  attack.  The  simple  fiict  is,  he  laboured  under  an 
epileptic  diathesis,  and  on  several  occasions  of  mental 
emouoo,  even  iu  his  early  years,  he  had  slight  attacks  of 
thb  disease.  If  feelings  of  delicacy  induced  hb  biogra- 
phers to  conceal  a  trutii  they  were  aware  of,  or  deemed 
It  better  to  withhold,  their  motive  was  unquestionably  a 
cood  one ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  mistaken  delicacy ; 
S>r  there  are  no  infirmities  so  humiliating  to  humanity 
as  those  irregularities  of  conduct  in  eminent  individuals ; 
and  the  only  palliation  they  admit  of  is  often  precluded 
by  our  ignorance  of  the  bodily  disorders  under  which 
they  may  have  laboured. 

Epilepsy  (so  called  firom  the  suddenness  of  its  seixure) 
was  termed  by  the  ancients  **  the  sacred  disease,**  **  firoro 
its  affecting  the  noblest  part  of  the  rational  creature.** 
Aretsus  says,  because  it  was  imagined,  that  some  demon 
had  entered  into  the  man;  and  this  is  the  doctrine  and 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  in  many  countries, 
even  to  the  present  day.  This  disorder  is  sometimes 
symptomatic  of  irritation  in  some  other  part  of  ttie  body: 
more  especially  in  the  stomach,  inducing  a  temporary 
plethoric  slate  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  head,  and  by 
pressure  on  that  orsan  producing  sudden  deprivation  of 
sense,  attended  with  convulsions. 

It  b  called  idiopatliic  when  regarded  as  a  primary 
disease  arising  fhim  some  specific  injiury  to  the  brain, 
caused  by  some  internal  irritation,  a  spicula  of  bone,  a 
tumor,  or  effusion,  the  consequence  of  whicli  is,  a  recur- 
rence of  the  paroxysms  at  certain  intervals.  In  both 
fotfOM  the  presence  of  convubions  b  the  circumstance 
which  distinguishes  epilepsy  from  apoplexy — and  thb 
merits  attention,  for  both  maladies  in  their  milder  shapes 
are  frequently  confounded :  (thb  was  the  case  in  fiyron*B 
instance,  more  than  once.) 

The  symptomatic  form  of  epilepsy  was  that  which 
Byron  most  probably  laboured  under :  it  b  often  here- 
ditary, and  the  predisposition  to  it  renders  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  a  plethoric  aiid  a  debilitated  habit  equally  pro- 
diictive  of  its  attacks.  There  b  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  Byron*s  was  an  hereditary  taint,  and  was  derived 
firom  hb  unhappy-tempered  mother.  An  epileptic  ten- 
dency b  very  frequently  associated  with  partial  manb. 
Dr.  Mead  says,  that  **  after  an  epilepsy  often  comes  on  mad 
ness  of  a  long  standing, /ar  thete  diseateg  are  very  nearly 
rttaUdJ"  Little  b  km>wn  of  the  early  hbtor^r  of  Mrs. 
Byron,  but  quite  enough  of  the  extraordinary  violence  of 
her  temper,  and  its  effocts  upon  her  health  after  any  sud- 
den explosion  of  choler,  to  warrant  the  belief  that  some 
cerebral  disease  occasioned  that  degree  of  excitability 
which  b  quite  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  lady  of 
sane  mind. 

With  such  a  temperament,  if  we  hear  of  her  fiiUing 
into  fits  after  the  occurrence  of  any  violent  emotion, 
dthough  nothing  of  their  nature  ma^  be  told,  there  is 
great  cause  to  suspect  that  an  epibptic  dialhesb  might 
have  tended  to  their  production. 

On  one  occasion  we  are  told  by  Moore,  that  at  the 
Edinburgh  theatre  she  was  so  affected  by  the  perform^ 
ance,  that  she  feH  into  violent  fits,  and  was  carried  out 
of  the  theatre  screaming  loudly.  At  all  events,  whether 
Byron's  e^Hleptic  diatmsb  was  hereditary  or  not,  the 
question  of  its  existence  b  beyond  dbpute ;  he  had  no 
regular  recurrence  of  its  paroxysms  like  those  that  belong 
to  a  confirmed  case  of  the  primary  form  of  thb  disease ; 
hb  seizures  were  generally  tlU^ht,  occasioned  by  mental 
emotion  or  constitntional  debUity,  induced  by  tlie  alter. 
Date  extremes  of  intemperance  and  abstemiousness.  In 
boyhood,  the  most  trivial  accident  was  capabb  of  pro- 
ducing sodden  deprivation  of  sense  and  motion.  On  one 
ooeaslon,  a  col  en  the  head  produced  what  he  calb  a 


**  downright  swoon  ;**  a  similar  effect  vras  the  consequence 
c^a  tumUe  in  the  snow  at  another  time.  In  later  llfo, 
the  same  constitutional  tendency  b  to  be  observed.  One 
evening,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  an 
oar  striking  his  shin  caused  another  (^  those  **  downright 
swoons  :**  he  calb  the  sensation  **  a  very  odd  one,  a  sort 
of  gray  giddiness  first,  then  nothingness  and  total  loss  of 
memory.**  At  Bologna,  in  1819,  he  describes  one  of  hb 
attacks  in  one  of  hb  letters  in  these  terms :  **•  Last  nieht 
I  went  to  the  representation  of  Alfieri*s  Mirra,  the  bst 
two  acts  of  which  threw  me  into  convulsions;  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  word  a  lady*s  hysterics,  but  an  agony  of 
reluctant  tears,  and  the  choking^  shudder  which  I  do  not 
often  undergo  for  fiction.**  This  attack  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  graver  nature  than  the  description  of  it  implies, 
for  a  fortnight  after  we  find  him  compltaning  of  its  efiects. 
He  was  seized  with  a  simibr  fit  at  witnessing  Kean  in 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  theatre 
strong  convulsions.    At  Ravenna,  in  1831,  on  some 


mind  is  all-suflicient  for  hb  individual  folicity,  and  a 
fined  selfishness  becomes  the  most  prominent  foaturs 
of  hb  isolated  foelings.  He  persuades  himself^  like 
Thomson,  that  **a  serene  melancholy  is  the  most  nobb 
and  the  most  agreeable  situation  of  the  mind.**  It  b  in 
vain  to  argue  with  him  on  the  danger  of  indulging  thb 
depressing  passion.  He  will  tell  you  perhaps,  m  the 
language  of  Rogers, 

**  You  may  call  it  madness,  folly ; 
You  cannot  chase  my  ^loom  away ; 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay.** 


in 

occasion  of  annoyance,  he  says  he  flew  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage  which  had  all  Imt  caused  him  to  faint.  And  the 
same  year,  complaining  of  the  efiects  of  indigestion,  he 
says,  **  I  remarked  in  my  illness  a  compbte  inaction  and 
dc»trnction  of  my  chbf  mental  fiiculties ;  I  tried  to  rouse 
them,  but  could  not — and  thb  b  the  soul.  I  should^be- 
lieve  that  it  was  married  to  the  body,  if  they  did  not 
sympathise  so  much  with  each  other.** 

EUb,  the  American  artist,  alludes  to  a  convulsive  and 
tremulous  manner  of  drawing  in  a  long  breath  as  one  of 
hb  peculbrities ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  whose  accurate  observation  of  Byron*s  diaracter  we 
have  reason  to  place  great  dependence  upon,  that  any 
casual  annoyance  gave  not  only  hb  fiice,  but  his  whole 
firame,  a  convulsive  epileptic  character.  In  1823,  in 
speaking  of  an  indisposition  of  his  daughter,  caused  by  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  he  told  Dr.  Kennedy 
it  was  a  complaint  to  which  he  himself  was  subject;  and 
Moore  justly  observes,  that  there  was  in  Byron's  state  of 
health  at  that  time,  the  seeds  of  the  disorder  of  which  he 
afterwards  died.  The  detaib  of  the  last  attack  of  epibpsy 
which  preceded  hb  dissolution  are  more  minutely  de- 
scribed than  any  former  illness.  **  He  was  sitting,** 
sa^  Gait,  **"  in  Colonel  Stanhope*s  room,  talking  jestingly 
with  Captain  Parry,  according  to  hb  wonti^  manner, 
when  hb  eyes  and  forehead  discovered  that  he  was  agi- 
tated by  strong  foelings,  and  on  a  sudden  he  complained 
of  weakness  in  one  of  hb  legs,  then  rose,  but  finding 
himself  unable  to  walk,  he  called  for  aid,  and  immedbtely 
fell  into  a  viobnt  convubion,  and  was  placed  on  a  bed. 
While  the  fit  lasted,  his  fitoe  was  hideously  distorted,  but 
in  a  fow  minutes  the  convubion  ceased,  and  he  began  to 
recover  his  senses ;  hb  speech  returned,  and  he  soon  rose 
apparently  welL  During  thb  struggb  hb  strength  was 
prctematurally  augmented,  and  when  it  was  over,  he 
behaved  with  his  usual  firmness.**  Tbb  was  on  the 
19tli  of  February,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  he  was  a 
corpse. 

Here  arc  all  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  regularly  de- 
tailed; the  nature  of  tne  attack  b  not  to  be  mistaken,  and 
it  leaves  the  diaracter  of  the  preceding  ones,  however 
slightly  njanifosted,  in  little  doubt  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  seat  of  thb  disorder  b  in  the  brain,  whiJe 
the  source  of  the  excitement  which  leads  to  it  b  fire- 
quently  in  the  stomach.  The  injury  done  to  the  btter 
by  violent  transitions  fit>m  intemperate  habits  to  rigid 
abstemiousness,  by  an  iU-judffed  regimen  and  excessive 
mental  exertion,  could  not  nil  to  call  into  activity  the 
dormant  malady  to  which  he  was  predbpoeed,  and  when 
so  eliminated  to  aggravate  its  symptoms. 

CHAPTER  XXXIL 

STEON  CONTINUEO. 

Of  all  these  symptoms,  the  earliest,  the  most  constant, 
and  yet,  generally,  the  jnost  misunderstood,  b  melan- 
choly. Tma  b  not  the  place  to  treat  of  its  anatomv  ; 
every  one  who  has  lived  9ibi  et  musts,  whose  days  ror 
any  length  of  time  have  been  spent  in  study,  whose  vigib 
have  b^n  devoted  to  books,  sooner  or  bter  must  be  ac- 
quainted  with  it.  There  b  something  in  literature  of  a 
sacred,  yet  sombre  character,  which  difi\ises  a  pleasing 
melancholy  over  the  mind,  so  insensibly  progressive,  that 
one  is  scarcely  aware  of  its  efiects  before  he  becomes  its 
victim.  If  a  pmibpoeition  to  any  cerebral  disease  is  latent 
in  hb  constitution,  how  insidiously  hb  spirits  are  under- 
mined,  and  how  surely  does  melanolioly  degenerate  into 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  confirmed  hypochondria!  For 
such  a  man  society  has  no  charms ;  he  makes  a  merit  of 
his  aversion  from  social  intercourse,  he  prides  himself  on 
being  independent  of  the  fiitolous  amusements  of  the 
world.    Hb  self-conoeotratioQ  causes  him  to  think  hb 


Of  all  writers,  old  Burton  lias  given  the  most  graphic 
description  of  this  **  amabUie  iruania^**  as  he  b  pleased 
to  call  it  **  Melancholy,**  says  our  quaint  author,  **■  b 
that  irrevocabb  gulf  to  which  voluntary  solitariness 
gently  leads  us,  like  a  syren ;  it  b  most  pleasant  at  first, 
to  those  who  are  given  to  this  passion,  to  keep  their 
chamber,  or  to  walk  alone  in  some  seduded  grove,  medi- 
tating upon  whatever  may  affect  them  most.  Amabili9 
mMfiki,  a  most  incomparable  delight  is  it  to  such  per- 
sons so  to  mebnchdise  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  and 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of 
parts,  which  Uiey  strongly  imagine  represented  in  reality. 
In  such  fantastical  meditations,  and  cver-rausing  melan- 
cholbing,  they  are  carried  along  like  one  that  b  led — 
like  a  Puck  about  a  heath.  They  run  on  indulging  their 
humours,  until  at  lost  the  scene  b  turned  upon  a  sudden ; 
they  can  endure  no  company,  they  can  ruminate  onhr  on 
distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow,  and  wearutess  of  lifo, 
surprise  them  at  last^they  can  think  of  nothing  else ; 
no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open  than  this  infernal  pbgue 
of  melancholy  seizes  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls, 
representing  some  dismal  object,  which  by  no  persuasion 
can  they  avoid — ^the  arrow  sticks  in  their  flesh,  they  can- 
not get  rid  of  it**  In  no  very  gentle  terms  he  goes  on 
deprecating  the  indalgcnce  of  literary  men  in  seclusion 
and  loneliness — *^ub  soH.'^  He  continues,  **  Wo  be  to 
him  that  b  Ion?  alone  I  As  the  saying  is,  *  homo  »du9 
aut  dess,  aui  demon.*  These  wretched  creatures  dege- 
nerate firom  social  beings,  into  moody  misanthropes;  t^y 
do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of 
others ;  and  we  may  say  to  them,  as  Mercurialb  said  to 
hb  melancholy  patient,  '  Nature  may  justly  complain  of 
thee,  that,  whereas  she  gave  thee  a  wholesome  tempenu 
ment,  and  a  sound  body,  and,  above  all,  the  noble  gift  of 
a  reasonable  soul,  thou  hast  perverted  those  gifts  by  soli- 
tariness, by  idleness,  and  excess ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God 
and  nature,  and  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient  cause  of 
thine  own  misery.*  **  Thb  was  rather  harsh  language 
for  a  doctor  to  hold  to  hb  melancholy  patient,  or  for 
Burton  to  apply  to  hb  fellow-sufferers,  for  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  h^ve  been  a  victim  to  melancholy ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  have  made  the  acauisition  of 
hb  wonderfiil  erudition  without  the  sacrifice  or  hb  health 
and  spirits.  In  the  succeeding  chapter,  however,  he 
somewhat  mitigates  the  severity  of  hb  censure,  and  ad- 
mits that  these  melancholy  feelings  are  often  bom  and 
bred  with  us  by  habit,  and  that  we  often  have  them  firom 
our  parents  by  inheritance ;  but  religion,  education,  and 
philosophy,  can  mitigate  and  restrain  them  **  in  some  fimv 
men  at  some  times,**  but  for  the  most  part  that  they 
overwhelm  reason,  and  bear  down  all  before  them,  like  a 
torrent ;  and  that  their  disorder  oftentimes  degenerates 
into  epUepey,  apopbxy,  convubions,  or  blindness,  if  once 
it  possess  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Byron's  temperament  resembled  that  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  genus  irriiahili  vatttm.  But,  whether  it  was 
that  he  took  too  much  pleasure  in  parading  hb  melan- 
choly  before  the  public  eye,  or  that  public  attention  was 
more  directed  to  it  than  it  ever  had  been  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  any  of  his  predecessors,  firom  the  greater  interest 
he  exdted  by  hb  superior  genius,  oertam  it  b  that  his 
mental  glcoro  was  more  observed  and  less  charitably  con. 
sidered  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  There  was  hideed 
nothing  extraordinary  in  its  nature  but  its  intensity,  and 
nothing  more  of  mahgnity  in  its  ehareder  than  b  to  be 
found  m  the  dejection  of  thousands  of  other  literary  men 
of  similar  habits.  The  only  wonder  b,  that  it  should  ever 
have  grown  into  such  Importance,  even  under  the  magni- 
fying lens  of  public  observation. 

Byron  waa  ^  the  observed  of  all  observers,**  and  it  was 
the  waywu-d  pleasure  of  hb  misery  to  expose  it  unne- 
oessarily  td  the  public  gaze.'  It  b  impoesibb  to  peruse 
hb  biography  without  carrying  away  a  conviction  of  hb 
egotbm ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  no  man*s  privacy  wouht 
bear  the  scrutiny  which  his  had  been  so  minutely  suh- 
jected  to.  The  self-esteem  of  authors  b  proverbial ;  even 
mediocre  talents  are  seldom  without  vanity ;  but  there 
never  was  a  giect  poet  who  was  not  an  egoUsl.    Tully 
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said  to  AtticDs  **  that  a  true  poet  never  thotm^ht  any  other 
bettor  than  himself.  Ovid  and  Horace  afford  Bpecimens 
of  this  sort  of  self-compkccncj,  **  exegi  monumenium 
mri  perennius,^*  Jammie  opu$  exegi  auod  nee  Jotis 
ira^^  Sfc  Bot,  we  neea  not  travel  out  or  onr  own  times 
for  instances  of  this  besetting  sin  of  vain-^lory :  among 
the  best  and  most  amiable  oif  onr  bards  there  probably 
exists  but  one  splendid  and  solitary  exception  to  the 
rule, — a  man  of  genius  without  passions,  and  conse- 
quently without  vices,  without  fervid  entliusiasm,  the 
calm  and  even  current  of  whose  life  for  half  a  century 
had  hardly  an  impediment  to  its  tranquillity.  But  this 
was  not  the  lot  of  Byron — ^the  child  of  passion — born  in 
bitterness, 

**  And  nurtured  in  convulsion, 

all  the  elements  of  domestic  discord  were  let  loose  upon 
his  youth — a  home  without  a  tie  to  bind  his  affections 
to  its  hearth — a  mother  disqualified,  bv  the  fircnzied  vio- 
lence of  her  temper,  for  the  offices  of  a  parent ;  and  if 
he  would  escape  nrom  the  recollection  of  that  violence,  no 
Other's  fondness  to  fall  back  upon,  and  no  virtue  coupled 
with  his  memory  to  make  its  contemplation  a  pleasure 
to  his  child,  for  he 

**  Had  spoiled  his  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste, 
Nor  cahn  domestic  peace  had  ever  deigned  to  taste.** 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  onfavourable  circum- 
stances for  the  development  of  a  mind  like  Byron*s ;  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  any  of  the  noble  qualities  of  his  na- 
ture escaped  perversion.  These  circumstances  are  al- 
luded to  with  exquisite  pathos  in  Childe  Harold, 

**  I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became 
In  its  own  eddy  boning  and  o*erwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame, 
And  thus  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame, 
My  springs  of  life  wore  poisoned.** 

Many,  however,  imagined  that  Byron*s  melancholy 
was  purely  fictiUous,  and  that  the  poet  put  on  the  ves- 
ture and  garb  of  woe,  as  poor  Maturin,  after  the  battle 
of  Waterioo,  would  one  day  put  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
another  day  wrap  a  silk  handkerchief  round  his  knee, 
and  parade  the  town,  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  gen- 
tle passengers.  But  it  was  not  the  ^  windy  suspiration 
of  forced  breath,  nor  the  dejected  *haviour  of  his  visage,** 
that  constituted  his  gloom.  His  misanthropy,  at  all 
events,  was  only  in  his  pen,  but  his  mekmcholy  was  in 
his  heart* 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BTRON  •UNTINUJED. 

The  intensity  of  Byron*s  hostility  to  a  fellow-creature, 
on  any  occasion,  could  never  have  entitled  him  to  the 
love  of  our  ereat  moralist — ^he  was  a  bad  hater !  So 
genuine  was  his  gloom,  that  Burton  himself  mi^ht  have 
revelled  in  its  anatomy,  for  it  was  the  very  epitome  of 
melancholy.  The  first  time  Moore  saw  him,  he  was 
struck  with  the  spiritual  paleness  of  his  features,  and  the 
habitual  melancholy  of  their  expression.  To  ordinary 
observers  there  is  nothing  more  inexplicable  than  the 
mirth  of  melancholy ;  the  good  people  of  Abdera  would 
have  it  that  Democritua  was  merry  even  to  madness, 
because  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  could  not  choose 
but  laugh  at  the  follies  of  his  time ;  but  Hippocrates  told 
them  that  they  were  fools,  for  the  man  was  neither  mad 
nor  mirthfbl  6oethe*s  **  capricious  temper,**  to  use  his 
own  words,**  was  ever  fluctuating  between  the  extremes  of 
sadness  and  petulance  ;**  Byron*8  capricious  humour  was 
ever  allernatmg  between  the  extremes  of  excitement  and 
exhaustion. 

**  Though  I  feel  tolerably  miserable,**  he  says,  in  hu 
Journal,  **  yet  am  I  subject  to  a  kind  of  hysterical  mer- 
riment, which  I  can  neither  account  for  nor  control ; 
and  yet  I  am  not  relieved  by  it,  but  an  indifferent  per- 
son would  think  me  in  exq^Ient  spirits." 

On  one  occasion,  we  hear  of  his  asking  Lady  Byron, 
with  an  attempt  at  light-heartedness,  if  he  was  not  afUr 
all  a  very  good-humoured  man,  uid  of  the  damper  to 
bis  sfnrits  in  the  shape  of  a  reply ;  **  No,  Byron,  you  are 
the  most  melancholy  man  I  ever  knew.** 

Wilkie  has  taken  subjects  less  ludicrously  pathetic  for 
his  pictures,  than  the  melancholy  poet  attempting  to  be 
jocose,  and  enquiring  of  his  wife,  if  he  is  not  mirthful ; 
and  the  lady  with  a  ruefbl  countenanoe,  in  the  serious 
act  of  expressing  her  dissents 


upon  his  heart ;  and  when  Mo(ae  rallies  him  for  his  de- 
jection, and  tells  him  he  could  not  have  written  the 
**  Vision  of  Judgment**  under  the  depression  of  much 


melancholy,  "There,**  replied  Byron,  "yon  are  mis- 
taken; a  man*s  poetry  is  a  distinct  faculty  or  soul,  and 
has  no  more  to  do  with  the  every-day  individual  than 
the  inspiration  of  the  Pythoness,  when  removed  from 
her  tripod.** 

Byron  was  in  the  right ;  the  author  and  the  man  are 
seldom  one  and  the  same  being  in  the  complexion  of  their 
humour;  the  vapours  of  the  bard,  and  the  vagaries  of 
the  muse  have  very  little  in  common.    What  more  dis- 
similar identities  is  it  possible  to  imanne  than  Don 
Quixote  wandering  over  Spain  in  quest  of  ridiculous  ad- 
ventures, and  Cervantes  pining  in  a  dungeon ;  or  John 
Gilpin  performing  antics  on  his  diverting  expedition  to 
Edmonton,  and  Cow  per  wrapped  up  in  his  own  miseries 
at  Olney  7    What  can  be  more  contradictory  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  same  individual  than  Sterne,  in  the  words  of 
Byron,  whining  over  a  dead  ass  and  neglecting  to  re- 
lieve a  living  mothcV ;  or  Prior  addressing  the  most  ro- 
mantic sonnets  (6  his  Chloe,  and  indulging  a  most  unsen- 
timental passion  for  a  bar-maid :  or  Swin,  breaking  the 
heart  of  Vanessa,  by  his  cold-hearted  behaviour,  whue  he 
was  filling  the  world  with  the  praises  of  her  wit  and 
beauty;  or  Petrarch,  abandoning  his  family,  while  di- 
recting his  labours  to  purify  the  poetry  and  refine  the 
feelings  of  his  countrymen,  having  the  honours  of  pa- 
ternity twice  conferred  upon  him,  and  each  time  the 
distinction  the  reward  of  a  different  attachment;   or 
Zimmerman,  incnlcatinff  lessons  of  beautiful  benevolence, 
while  his  tyranny  was  driving  his  son  into  madness,  and 
leaving  his  daughter  an  outcast  from  her  homo ;  **  his 
harshness,**  says  Goethe,  **  towards  his  children  was  the 
effect  of  hypochondria,  a  sort  of  madness  or  moral  assas- 
sination, to  which  ho  himself  fell  a  victim  after  sacri- 
ficing his  ofispring.    But,  be -it  remembered,**  continues 
Goetne,  "  that  this  man,  who  appeared  to  have  so  vigor- 
ous a  'oonstitution,  was  an  invalid  during  the  greatest 


part  of  his  life ;  that  this  skilfulphysician,  who  had  saved 
so  many  lives,  was  himself  afflicted  with  an  incurable 
disorder.** 

Would  that  every  biographer,  in  a  similar  spirit,  scru- 
tinised the  infirmities  ofgenius,  and  decided  not  on  their 
errors  before  they  enquired  into  the  ailments  which  may 
have  clouded  reason,  or  weakened  the  powers  of  volition ! 
We  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  stars,  like  the  amiable 
Melancthon,  for  the  origin  of  melancholy ;  we  are  infi- 
niteljr  more  likely  to  find  it  in  the  stomach ;  but  where- 
ever  it  be,  the  distaste  of  life,  which  is  one  of  its  most 
obvious  symptoms,  we  are  told  by  Groethe,  is  "  always 
the  effect  of  physical  and  moral  causes  combined ;  and 
while  the  former  claims  the  attention  of  the  physieian, 
the  latter  demands  the  attention  of  the  moralist**  To 
investiflrate  the  phenomena  of  both  is  the  province  of  the 
medical  philosopher ;  and  if  the  object  of  his  eiil|uiry  be 
to  preserve  the  character  of  ^nius  firom  the  obloquy 
wh^ch  ignorance  and  unchantableness  too  frequently 
cast  upon  it,  however  imperfectly  he  execute  the  task, 
the  motive  which  led  him  to  it  should  at  least  disarm 
censure,  though  it  fail  to  procure  him  commendation. 

The  question  of  Byron*s  hypochondria  no  one  can  dis- 
pute, who  has  perused  his  journals.  Its  various  Protean 
forms  are  there  set  forth  in  language  which  affectation 
could  not  forge,  nor  fiction  mimic.  **What  can  be  the 
reason,**  he  says  in  his  journal,  **  I  awake  every  morn- 
ing in  actnal  despair  and  despondence  7  In  £ngland, 
five  years  ago,  I  had  the  same  Innd  of  hypochondna,  but 
accompanied  with  so  violent  a  thirst,  that  I  have  drank  as 
many  as  fifteen  |bottles  of  soda-water  in  a  night,  after 
going  to  bed.**  This  unaccountable  dejection  without  a 
cause,  this  constant  waking  in  low  spirits,  he  frequently 
alludes  to,  and  expresses  an  apprehension  of  insanity ; 
in  his  own  words,  of"  dying  like  Swifl,  at  the  top  first'* 

In  one  of  his  letters  from  Italy,  afier  speaking  of  a 
slight  intermittent,  he  amn  recurs  to  his  melancholy. 
**  What  I  find  worst,  and  cannot  get  rid  of,  is  the  grow- 
inff  depression  of  my  spirits,  without  sufficient  cause.  I 
ride,  I  am  not  intemperate  in  eating  or  drinking,  my 
general  health  is  as  usual,  except  a  slight  ague,  which 
rather  does  good  than  not  It  must  be  constitutioniJ, 
for  I  know  nothing  more  than  nsuol  to  depress  me  to 
that  degree.** 

In  another,  with  some  truth,  he  attributes  his  hypo- 
chondria to  an  hereditary  taint  His  mother  was  its 
victim  in  its  most  furious  form,  her  father  **  was  strongly 
suspected  of  suioide  ;*'  and  another  very  -near  relative,  of 
the  same  branch,  swallowed  poison,  but  was  saved  by 
antidotes.    And  Byron  was  said  to  have  more  resembled 


some  cerebral  disorder,  were  his ;  the  rsstkHMi  of  4 
position,  which  renders  every  chann  a  momenUrr  if. 
lief,  the  aversion  firora  the  world  which  driTcs  the  itf 
ferer  into  sc^itude,  and  yet  makes  solitude  iaiunoitiik 
without  the  excitement  of  meatal  ooeapatioD,  or  m^ 
empL6yment  of  the  imagination  as  may  divm  tbe  ai 
vidt|iil*s  attention  from  his  own  sad  mougliti ;  w^^ 
such  emidoyment,  Byron  was  the  most  roismlte  of  aa. 
It  was  for  this  relief  that  one  of  his  poems  wupodK^ 
in  a  single  night,  and  to  one  of  these  parotynttof  u. 
lanchdy  the  pnblic  are  indebted  for  one  o(  tbe  nedk  bo. 
morons  of  his  productions.    **  I  must  write,"  he  i^  ■ 
his  journal,  ^  to  empty  my  mind,  or  I  riisli  go  nd." 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BTEON  OONTINUIIK 

There  is  no  question  that  Byron*s  disorder  wii|ibi 
ously  aggravated  by  ill-regolated  habits;  oathei^ 
of  regimen  he  held  most  ridiculous  opiniom;  beWsH 
the  rigid  abstemiousness  of  an  anchorite  to  be  (n. 
patible  with  the  most  profuse  expenditure  of  ncn^ic^ 
ergy,  and  that  the  exhaustion  of  tbe  mind  wmooIjs 
be  badanced  by  a  corresponding  defvessioD  of  tbenrpi. 
real  powers,  so  as  to  preserve  a  whoksooie  eqijiibnoa 
In  very  early  lifo,  by  carrying  this  absurd  opmoo  Db 
practice,  he  so  weakened  the  digestive  orgiitf,tlMt«ji 
out  the  strongest  stimulants  the  stomach  wu  nRpId 
the  retention  of  food  except  of  the  very  nmiilat  kai 
and  in  the  smallest  quantity.    In  a  word,  djipepais 
induced,  and  the  original,  and  probably  hefcAuy  k- 
ease  which  was  latent  in  his  constitution,  wudmifi 
We  believe  it  was  much  less  for  the  sake  of  kspensi 
appearance  that  Byron  wzb  so  rigidly  aliileBiPB;^ 
most  people  imogine.  In  early  youth  it  mi^btrlni 
vanity  inspired  him  with  sudi  a  dread  ofdaif,tea 
his  maturer  years  it  was  the  suflerings  ftoa'iiieiQia 
that  followed  every  occasional  excess  which  ^\aBtB 
abstemiousness.  But  there  was  no  moderation  iibTf> 
men ;  ho  was  extreme  in  all  things :  the  reanolcfBi 
Lady  Blessington  for  the  austerity  of  his  dietvu,'^ 
when  the  body  is  fat  the  mind  becomes  hi  aln."  kis 
early  letters  he  dwells  with  great  eomphcencj  sits 
rigid  regimen  and  its  lowering  efiects:  batimicfaab 
anxiety  for  his  personal  appearance  miefat  hiTe  to  4 
with  his  abstemiousness,  it  is  highly  probable  it  vu^ 
sufiering  in  his  head  whenever  his  habit  beeime  ^ 
thoric  that  drove  him  to  the  other  extreme  of  an  M 
cient  diet    In  1807,  he  boasts  of  havinfr  ndoeed  )» 
self  by  violent  exercise,  much  physic,  and  hct4at]BC< 
twenty-seven  pounds.    In  1808,  he  lost  two  Mom  mi: 
and  on  another  occasion  he  writes  ezokiiigly  to  Divj 
that  he  has  reduced  himself  from  fourteen  staae  k« 
pounds  to  ten  stone  and  a  half.    Poor  Lord  Bynnia 
little  aware  that  by  these  violent  neasores  be  was  # 
ping  hb  constitution,  and  slowly  and  sarehr  oodenffsf 
his  strength  and  spirits.    At  the  time,  so  nr  firaa  i^ 
ing  any  inconvenience,  he  describes  his  ameafcfe  na- 
tions, and  seems  to  have  fami^ed  himseli  vitbtle^ 
of  augmenting  his  happiness.    But  like  HeslM  f 
hold !  for  felicity  he  had  bitter  grief.    Afters^!* 
his  journal,  his  diet  for  a  week,  tea  and  Aytetw^c 
per  diem,  ••  I  wish  to  God,**  he  says,  "I  hii w*««* 
now,  it  kills  me  vrith  heaviness,  and  yrt  H  f««  W  i 
pint  of  Bncellas  and  fish.    O  my  head!  ^  i^ ^ 
the  horrors  of  indigestion  !**     And  elsewhere,  *T* 
head,  1  believe,  was  given  me  to  ache  with "  ^  * 
last  part  of  his  journal,  afler  a  fit  of  indigestioMf  iJJ 
*•  I  ve  no  more  charity  than  a  vimw  croet;  ''^'r 
I  were  an  ostrich,  and  dieted  on  nre-ironsP*  ^* 
melancholy  diary  finishes  with  these  words— "v*- 
I  shall  go  mad  !**  ^^ 

In  Venice,  in  1816,  his  system  of  diet  wss J<^ 
by  an  abstinence  almost  mcrediblc :  •*  A  thra  »* 
bread,**  says  Moore, "  with  tea,  was  his  bresklast ;  i^ 
vegetable  dinner,  with  a  botUe  or  two  of  Setaer««» 
tinged  with  vin  de  grave^  and  in  the  ereniiiff  aflj 


In  one  of  his  letters  to  Moore,  be  says,  he  feels  as  his  material  grandfkther  than  any  of  his  father's  family,  at  Missolonghi  was  sparing  in  the  extreme ; «  ftjPJ* 
Curran  said  he  felt  before  his  death,  a  mountain  of  lead  la  ikot,  aU  the  symptoms  of  hypochondria,  the  eflbct  of  worth  of  biSad,  fish,  and  (Sives.  was  thedaayil»*^ 


men  tea,  without  milk  or  sujnir,  formed  the  wwe^ 
his  sustenance;  the  pangs  of  hunger  he  tppeaiw  . 
chewing  tobacco,  and  smoking  cigars.**  ,  ,^ 
In  1819,  he  complains  of  being  in  a  state  of  r** 
haustion,  attended  by  such  debaity  of  ^^JZk 
thing  remained  upon  it  When  Shelly  ^^^^ 
Ravenna,  in  1831,  his  health  wss  improwd  vf^, 
liring ;"  but  he  had  almost  destroyed  h«n»^y^ 
continues  Shelley,  "  and  such  was  his  rtate  of  se^J 
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br  hAM  taUe.    Such  a  rogimen  mighi  baTe  suited  the  re- 
ieolory  of  La  Trappe,  bqi  it  was  ilUadapted  for  the  board 
>f  one  who  had  aaramed  tho  caiqae  and  not  the  cowl,  and 
mho  had  the  toil  and  peril  of  an  opening  campaign  to  pro- 
iride  strength  and  spirits  for.    It  is  mmecessary  to  add, 
tliat  the  physical  debility  occasioned  by  this  mode  of  liv- 
ingf,  from  time  to  time  produced  such  extreme  exhaustion 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stimulants  which 
afforded  a  temporary  excitement,  and,  by  reaction,  in 
their  turn  augmented  the  sufferings  they  were  taken  to 
aaauage.    Ardent  spirits,  wine,  a^  laudanum,  were  had 
reooorse  tO|  often  in  excess,  and  as  often  laid  aside  for  an 
oppoaite  mode  of  living  equally  pernicious.    Byron,  like 
Johnaon,  could  practise  abstinence,  but  not  temperance. 
He  deacribes  the  efiEects  of  these  stimulants  on  his  spirits 
in.  one  of  his  letters.    **  Wine,**  he  says,  **  exhilarates  me 
to  that  degree,  that  it  makes  me  savage,  and  suspicious, 
axid  even  qaarrelsome ;  laudanum  has  a  similar  effect, 
but  I  can  take  mueh  of  it  without  any  effect  at  all.  *  The 
thing-  that  gives  me  the  highest  spirits,  it  seems  absurd 
bat  true,  is  a  dose  of  salts.**    It  was  early  in  life  tliat  he 
Appears  to  have  become  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium. 
In  1831,  after  speaking  of  exhilarating  spirits  and  strong 
liquors,  he  says,  he  no  longer  takes  laudanum  as  be 
need  to  do.    At  a  later  period,  informing  his  friend  of 
some  slight  indisposition,  he  tells  him  he  has  again  low- 
ered bis  diet,  and  taken  to  Epsom  salts. 

It  would  be  useless  to  produce  further  proofs  of  the 

irreparable  injury  done  to  uie  constitution  ot  Lord  Byron 

by  his  injudicious  regimen  and  ill-regulated  habits ;  and 

when  we  find  him,  in  the  course  of  hb  travels,  frequent- 

W  attacked  by  local  fevers  and  at  various  intervalB  suf- 

^ring  from  their  recurrence,  we  may  fairly  conclude 

that  his  oonstitution  had  been  predisposed  to  the  recep- 

tion  ot  their  miasma  by  his  dobiliUting  regimen.     In 

thoae  countries  where  intermittents  most  prevail,  low 

Uvmg  is  thought  to  be  most  unfavourable  to  heoJtli,  and 

Ihere  ean  be  very  little  question  but  that  Byron*8  const!. 

totioD  was  shattered  by  the  frequency  of  those  attacks  of 

iever.    In  1810,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever  in  the 

Mores,  and  like  most  of  the  cures  he  attributes  to  the 

absence  of  physicians,  he  says  his  life  was  saved  in  this 

instance  by  hb  Albanian  followers  frightening  away  the 

^loctors. 

On  another  occasion  he  had  a  similar  ^er  at  Patros, 
mnd  speaking  of  hb  doctors,  he  says,  he  protested  against 
both  the  assassins  when  he  was  seixed  with  the  disorder. 
On  his  second  vbii  to  Greece  he  was  attacked  bv  a  simi- 
Jar  local  fever,  and  when  he  swam  across  the  Hellespont 
be  contracted  an  ague  fVom  which  he  appears  to  have 
sufiered  long  afterwards.    In  1817,  he  complains  of  the 
recurrence  of  a  fever  in  Venice  which  he  caught  some 
years  before  in  the  marshes  of  Elis.    In  1819,  he  writes 
from  Venice,  ^*  I  have  been  ill  these  eight  days  with  a 
tertian  fever  caught  in  a  thunder-storm.    Yesterday  1 
hmd  the  fourth  attack ;  it  b  the  &ver  of  the  place  and  the 
season.*'    The  Countess  Guiccoli  says  he  was  delirious 
the  whole  time ;  he  fancied  hb  mother-in-law  haunted 
hb  bed-side ;  yet  in  hb  ravings  he  composed  some  excel- 
knt  verses  whidi  he  subsequently  burnt    In  1831,  he 
had  another  intermittent  fever  when  setting  off  for  Pisa, 
and  he  describes  it  as  **  bowing  to  him  every  two  or 
three  days,  but  not  upon  intimate  terms**  with  him ;  be 
finishes  by  saying,  ^  1  have  an  intermittent  generally 
every  two  year8,*^and  when  the  climate  b  ftivourable,  as 
it  U  here,  he  speaks  of  hb  ague  as  doing  him  positive 
good.    Hb  last  illness  was  iJM  suite  of  another  fever,  of 
remittent  rheumatic  character,  caught  only  the  day  pre- 
vious to  hb  arrival  at  MissolonghL  On  the  vessel  coming 
to  an  anehor  among  some  little  islands  on  the  coast,  he 
bathed  in  the  open  sea,  on  a  odid  night  in  January,  and 
continued  in  the  water  for  a  considerable  time,  although 
the  storm  had  hardly  subsided  in  which  the  vessel  had 
been  nearly  wrecked  only  a  few  hours  before.    Speakhig 
of  the  circumstance,  Fletcher  says,  **  I  am  fully  persuad- 
•d  it  injured  mv  Iord*s  health ;  he  certainly  was  not 
taken  ill  at  the  time,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  he  oomplained  of  pains  in  hb  bones,  which  continu- 
ed more  or  Imb  to  the  time  of  his  death.**    And  let  us 
take  thb  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  that  b  to  bo  found  in  every  observation 
of  this  faithful  servant    Fletcher's  fidelity  to  hb  master 
aarvived  hb  loss,  while  that  of  hb  historians  has  been 
fiihd  to  hb  memc^. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

BTaON  CONTINUSO. 

In  the  fbregolng  account  there  are  feyers  enough  re- 
corded to  have  riiattered  the  vigour  of  half  a  d9zen  con- 
and  Byron*s  constitution,  indifferent  at  the 


best,  and  debilitated  by  an  ill-judged  regimen,  was  so 
enervated  by  these  various  intermittents,  as  to  have  ren- 
dered the  treatment  of  any  serious  disorder  that  might 
befall  him,  perplexing,  in  the  extreme,  to  a  young  physi- 
cian, and  even  difficult  enough  to  the  best  experienced : 
thb  must  be  allowed  in  justice,  as  well  as  in  charity,  to 
the  medical  attendants  of  Lord  Byron  in  hb  last  illness. 

Whenever  death  is  the  termination  of  disease,  tho 
world  b  too  apt  to  call  the  nature  of  the  medical  treat- 
ment into  question,  and  in  many  cases,  to  jpdge  the  in- 
evitable bsue  of  life  and  death  as  a  matter  between  man 
and  man,  with  little  reference  to  an  overruling  agent. 
When  one  mode  of  treatment  has  been  unsuccessful,  we 
naturally  suppose  that  another  might  have  answered 
better,  and,  reasoning  from  antecedent  facts,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  say,  tho  result  has  been  unfortunate,  but 
another  course  might  have  produced  a  different  effect. 
God  is  the  only  Judge  of  this,  and  tho  judgment  of  man 
is  always  partial,  and  oftentimes  presumptuous.  It  is 
with  a  full  conviction  of  this  trutii,  with  an  eager  desire 
to  avoid  the  assumption  of  arrogant  pretension,  and  the 
suspicion  of  professional  animosity,  that  we  venture  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Byron's  last  illness,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated.  There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  connected  with  hb  last  illness,  which 
render  an  enquiry  into  its  nature  and  result  a  matter  of 
more  than  temporary  interest,  or  of  idle  curiosity.  It 
is  not  a  simple  question  of  skill  or  inability,  of  a  disease 
mistaken  or  understood,  but  one  of  climate  and  consti- 
tution, and  the  modifying  infiuence  of  both  over  disease. 

The  medical  attendants  of  Byron  were  young  prac- 
titioners ;  they  had  little  expertttnce  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disorders  of  tho  Levant,  and  they  had  little,  if 
any,  previous  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  and 
peculiarities  of  their  patient.  The  best  informed  Eu- 
ropean physician  who  commences  practice  in  the  East, 
finds  his  knowledge  at  fault  when  ho  trusts  to  tiie  same 
remedies  in  the  latter,  which  lie  has  found  efficient  in 
the  former,  in  similar  diseases.  He  will  find  those 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  inflammatory  in 
the  one,  characterised  in  the  other  by  symptoms  of  irri- 
tability, or  of  general  dbturbance  of  the  nervous  system, 
contradistinguished  from  inflammation  by  the  inefficacy 
of  antiphlogistic  measures.  If  any  general  observation 
holds  good  m  that  science,  to  which  general  rules  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  applicable,  the  assertion  may  be  hazard- 
ed, that  nine  teuUis  of  the  maladies  of  hot  climates  are 
to  be  remedied  without  the  lancet.  The  nervous  energy 
suddenly  depressed  is  with  difficulty  raised,  and  in  a 
shattered  constitution  with  still  more  difficulty  repair- 
ed. The  ignorance  of  thb  fact  may  have  subjected 
Byron  to  injudicious  treatment,  for  that  his  disorder 
was  maltreated  there  appears  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend. 

From  the  effects  of  the  bathing  on  ^  the  cold  night  in 
January**  be  appears  never  to  have  recovered.  By 
FIetoher*s  account,  he  was  subsequently  **  one  day  well, 
another  day  ailing,  though  still  able  to  go  abroad.^  Hb 
symptoms  were  those  ofa  febrile  remittent  and  rheuma- 
tic  character  for  some  weeks,  till  at  length,  harassed  in 
mind  hy  continual  vexations,  tormentMl  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Suliote  barbarians  who  were  in  his  pay,  and 
thwart^  in  aU  hb  endeavours  to  serve  Greece  by  the  ra- 
pacious chie&,  and  the  jealous  Franks  who  were  about 
him,  hb  irritability  increased,  and  concurred,  as  Moore 
has  well  expressed  it,  ^  with  whatever  predbposing  ten- 
dencies were  already  in  hb  constitution,  to  bring  on  that 
convdsive  fit  which  was  the  ft>rerunner  of  hb  death.** 
The  fit  he  alludes  to  was  that  epileptic  seizure  which  wo 
have  elsewhere  noticed,  and  which,  afler  depriving  him 
of  sense  and  speech,  and  violently  convubing  hb  whole 
firame,  left  him  in  a  state  of  such  excessive  weakness, 
that  hb  strength  never  again  rallied.  The  morning  suc- 
ceeding it  he  was  found  to  be  better,  but  still  pab  ond 
weak :  he  oompUined  of  a  sensation  of  weight  in  hb 
head ;  leeches  were  applied  to  hb  temples,  but  a  much 
brger  quantity  of  blooid  was  abstracted  than  his  physi- 
cians had  intended,  for  aU  their  efforts  to  check  the  bleed 
ing  were  completely  baffled.  We  are  told  that  blood 
continued  to  flow  so  copiously,  that  from  exhaustion  he 
fidnted ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  on  thb  yery  day,  in 
the  midst  of  hb  sufferings,  that  hb  life  was  tmeatened 
by  hb  own  soldiers.  Cokmel  Stanhope  has  well  describ- 
ed the  scene.  **  Soon  after  hb  dreadful  paroxysm,  when 
&int  with  over-bleeding,  he  was  lying  on  hb  sick  bed, 
with  hb  whole  nervous  system  completely  shaken ;  the 
mutinous  Suliotes,  their  splendid  attire  covered  with  dirt, 
broke  into  his  apartment,  brandishing  their  costly  arms, 
and  loudfy  demanding  their  wild  rigl{ts.  Lord  ^rron, 
electrified  by  thb  sqadeQ  act,  seemed  to  recover  flxmi 


his  sickness,  and  the  more  the  Suliotes  raged,  the  mote 
hb  calm  courago  triumphed**  The  scene  was  truly  sub- 
lime.** 

The  excessive  blooding  above  noticed,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  was  unquestionably  fatal  to 
Lord  Byron ;  the  death-blow  was  given  to  his  shattered 
constitution,  and  the  little  strengSi  that  he  had  left  to 
combat  with  the  slow  insidious  malady  which  had  been 
lurking  in  hb  fi^me  for  many  days,  was  totally  and  irre> 
trievamy  destroyed. 

Captain  Parry  was  the  only  person  about  him  who 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  attack, 
and  understood  the  treatment  that  ought  to  have  been 
adopted.  ^  His  lordship,**  he  says,  **  had  not  eaten  any 
thing  but  cheese,  fish,  vegetables,  and  bread,  for  several 
days.  His  disease  was  epileptic^  and  arose  fi'om  debility 
and  bad  diet**  The  language  of  thb  rough  soldier  la 
that  of  a  man  of  common  sense :  he  undenSood  the  con* 
stitution  of  Byrun  probably  better  than  any  (^  hb  attend- 
ants; and  when  Byron  still  spoke  to  him  of  tlie  necessity 
of  low  living,  he  said  to  him,  **  You  must  not  Uve  too 
low,  my  lord ;  in  thb  swampy  pUcc  some  stimulus  b 
necessary  ;  but  your  physicians  should  know  best** — **  I 
considerci^**  he  continues,  **  there  was  some  diSerenco 
between  hb  constitution  and  those  of  the  persons  whom 
Dr.  Bruno  was  accustomed  to  treat  ;**  (and  with  less 
courtesy  than  might  have  been  desired,  he  adds,)  **  had 
he  turned  his  doctors  out  of  doors,  and  returned  to  the 
habits  of  an  Elnghsh  gentleman  as  to  his  diet,  he  would 
probably  have  surviv^  many  years.**  With  the  btter 
part  of  this  opinion  we  entirely  agree. 

Alluding  to  hb  state  of  health  in  the  middle  of  March, 
Moore  obiwrves,  **  from  the  period  of  his  attack  in  Fcbru, 
ary  he  had  been  fVom  time  to  time  indbposed,  and  more 
than  once  had  compbined  of  vertigoes  which  made  him 
feel  as  if  intoxicated.  He  was  also  frequently  affected 
with  nervous  sensations,  with  shiverings  and  tremors 
which  were  aj^tarently  the  eflkcts  of  excessive  debility, 
and  procoeding  upon  this  notion,**  continues  Moore,  **  he 
abstained  ahnost  wholly  firom  animal  food,  and  ate  litde 
else  but  dry  toast,  vegetables,  and  cheese.** 

The  grievous  error  of  attributing  to  a  plethoric  staid 
of  the  constitution  such  symptoms  as  have  been  inst  do- 
scribed,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  simplest  principles 
of  medicine  could  possibly  have  fallen  into ;  but  of  these 
Byron,  with  all  his  various  knowledge,  was  lamentably 
ignorant 

Plutarch  has  well  advised  all  literary  men  to  study  the 
science  of  health.  It  b  one  of  the  anomalies  in  modera 
education,  that  total  ignorance  on  so  important  a  subject 
as  the  preservation  of  health,  or  the  prevention  of  disease, 
should  be  compatible  with  a  reputation  for  general  eru- 
dition ;  it  is  Strang  indeed,  that  whUe  the  science  soars 
aboye  the  clouds  m  ouest  of  the  knowledge  of  the  hea- 
vens, or  seeks  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  earth  an  ducida* 
tion  of  the  mystery  of  its  formation,  that  the  wonders  of 
the  animal  economy  should  attract  no  oortion  of  its  at- 
tention, and  that  while  the  elements  of  every  other  art 
are  acouired  in  our  coUe^^  not  even  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  medicine  b  a  neces- 
sary part  of  a  gentleman*s  education.  Students  nuy 
come  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford  with  all  **  the  blushing 
honours  of  the  university  thick  upon  them.**  They  may 
come  forth  **  decked  wim  the  spods  of  every  art,  and  the 
wreath  of  every  muse  ;**  champions  of  theology,  prodigies 
of  erudition,  masters  of  the  wisdom  of  former  times,  and 
yet  be  actually  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  They  ma^  have  wasted  the  best  years  of 
youth,  and  the  first  of  li&*s  blessings,  in  the  acquisitioa 
of  unspoken  tongues,  and  yet  not  know  how  to  obviate 
the  evil  efiects  of  studiious  biabits  on  their  health,  to  chaok 
disease, 

**  Prevent  the  danger,  or  prescribe  the  cure.** 
CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

8TR0N  COIfTINUSD. 

We  are  now  arrived  a^e  last  illness  of  Lord  Byron. 
Its  immediate  cause  appears  to  have  been  long  exposure 
to  rain  on  the  19th  of  April.  It  b  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  night  bath  we  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  was  on 
the  4th  of  January]  the  15th  of  February  he  was  seized 
with  the  epileptic  fit,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  commenced 
the  illness  which  terminated  in  death  on  the  19th. 

Immediately  after  his  return  home  on  the  9th,  he  was 
seized  with  shivering ;  hp  oomplained  of  fbver  and  much 
head-ache.  Dr.  Bruno  proposed  bleeding ;  to  thb  he  ob- 
jected, and  Parry  seconded  hb  remonstrance.  '*  I  was 
confident,**  says  Pa^ry,  **  firom  the  mode  in  which  he 
had  latdy  Uved,  and  had  been  lately  tormented,  that  to 
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Meed  him  would  be  to  kill  him.  Ht  was  fairly  vom  out, 
and  the  wtomeniary  heat  and  iymptom$  itf fever  were  litlU 
morct  I  believe^  than  the  expiring  tlrugglee^  or  the  hsl 
JUMhee^  of  an  ardent  epirit,^ 

Parrv*8  opinion  b  not  couched  in  medical  phraseology, 
Iwt  it  u  tiie  language  of  common  aense— and  common 
aenac  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  ia  more  Taluable  than 
technical  abaordity,  or  theoretical  erudition  without  ex- 
perience. 

The  following  day  he  was  thought  to  be  ao  much  bet. 
tor,  aa  to  be  allowed  to  go  abroad,  but  on  hia  return  he 
had  perpetual  ahudderings,  and  waa  unusually  dejected 
in  hia  apirita.  On  the  11th  he  waa  very  unwell,  had  ahi> 
vering  fita  ooatinoaHy,  paina  over  every  part  of  hia  body, 
particularly  in  hia  head;  he  talked  a  great  deal,  and 
rather  in  a  wandering  manner.  Dr.  Dnino  aaw  no  dan> 
ffer,  but  Parry  became  alarmed  for  hia  aafety,  and  wrung 
hia  unwiUing  oouaent  to  go  immediately  to  Zante  fii? 
change  of  air. 

TIm  two  following  dava  the  fover  rather  decrcaaed ;  he 
rose  during  the  day,  and  even  left  hia  bed-room.  In  the 
meantime  a  voaael  waa  prepared  for  hia  departure,  but  a 
hurricane  enaued,  and  it  was  impoaaible  to  leave  the 
port;  **and  it  aeema,'*  says  Parry,  **aa  if  the  elements 
bad  oombined  with  man  to  enaore  Lord  Brron's  death.** 

On  the  14th  Dr.  Bruno,  having  exhibited  aoporifica 
without  advantage,  arain  urged  the  neceaaity  of  bleeding, 
but  his  patient  would  not  h^r  of  it;  he  aroae  and  left  hia 
hed>room  for  a  short  time,  but  returned  to  it  exhausted, 
and  he  came  out  no  more ;  he  waa  occasionally  delirious 
in  the  evening ;  **  but  hia  delirium,**  says  Parry,  **•  arose 
pat  (\rom  in£mmation«  It  waa  that  alienation  of  mind 
which  ia  so  fi^uently  the  consequence  of  excessive  de- 
hUity.** 

**  There  waa  no  symptom  of  violence  in  tlie  early  period 
of  his  diseaae,  such  aa  I  have  seen  in  other  young  men 
lUtacked  with  fever— «uch  aa  I  believe  would  have  been 
most  scFere  in  Lord  Byron's  ease;  the  delirium,**  he  con- 
tinueSv  **9$.  every  stage  aroae  from  extreme  debility.** 
Had  he  said. from  nervous  irritability,  he  might  have 
spoken  more  technically;  but  the  substance  of  hia  opinion 
oould  not  have  been  more  correct. 

Byron*s  delirium  was  no  more  to  be  removed  by  anti- 
inflammatory moans,  than  the  raving  arising  from  ex> 
haustion  in  typhua  fever,  or  from  exoeasive  irritability  in 
delirium  tremens*  Dr.  Bruno,  having  for  the  laat  two 
days  endeavoured  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  submit  to 
bleeding,  Mr.  Milirij^en,  a  young  surgeon,  was  sent  for, 
to  prevail  on  the  pa^jcnt  to  undergo  the  operation.  Mr. 
Milingen  aaya  he  tried  every  meana  that  reasoning  could 
au^rest  towarda  attaining  his  object,  but  his  efforts  were 
fhiitleaa. 

**  Is  it  not,**  said  Byron,  ••  asserted  by  Dr.  Reid,  that 
leas  slauflfhter  is  effected  b^  the  lance  than  the  lancet,  that 
minute  Instrument  of  mighty  mischief  7  And  do  not 
those  other  words  of  his  apply  to  my  case,**  be  continued, 
*•  where  he  says,  »the  drawmg  of  blood  from  a  nervous 
patient  is  like  tooeening  the  chords  of  a  mueieat  instrument 
whoeetanes  already  fail  fur  want  of  eufficient  teneionV 
Who  is  nervous  if  1  am  not?  do  with  mo  whatever  else 

?rou  like,  but  bleed  mo  you  shall  not  I  have  had  aevcral 
nflammatory  fbvera  in  my  time,  when  more  robust  and 
phstlioric,  yet  I  got  through  them  witliout  bleeding ;  this 
time  also  will  I  take  my  chance.** 

After  much  entreaty,  however,  Mr.  Milingen  extorted 
a  promise,  that  if  his  aymptoms  increaaed  he  would  sub- 
mit  to  the  remedy. 

On  the  16th  be  waa  alarmingly  10,  and  almost  con- 
4«antly  delirioua.  ••He  spoke,**  says  Parry,  ••English 
and  Italian,  and  very  wildly.  I  implored  the  doctors  not 
4o  bleed  hira,  and  to  keep  his  extremities  warm,  for  in 
them  there  waa  already  the  coldness  of  coming  death.  I 
praa  told  there  waa  no  doubt  of  hia  reeoyery,  and  i  might 
attend  to  my  business  without  apprehcnaion.** 

Mr.  Milingen  now  preaaed  on  hira  the  neceaaity  of  sub- 
miUinff  to  be  bled,  and  he  certainly  employed  the  argu- 
ment  that  woa  moat  likely  to  weigh  with  Byron ;  he  gave 
him  [^ainly  to  understand  that  utter  and  permanent  de- 
privation  of  ^eaaoQ  might  bc^he  consequence  of  his  re- 
fusal. ^  C  hod  now,**  s^ys  Mr.  Milingen,  ••  hit  on  the 
sensible  chord,  and^  partly  aqnoycd  by  our  importnnitiea, 
partljr  persuaded,  he  cast  at  ua  both  the  fiercest  ghmce  of 
vexation,  and,  throwing  oqt  his  arm,  said  in  an  angry 

tone,  •  There ;  you  are,  I  see,  (i  d rd  set  of  b»tcher»— 

take  tway  aa  niuch  blood  aa  you  like,  but  haye  4one 
with  it* 

••We  seized  the  moment,*'  contini^es  Mr.  Bfitingen, 
••and  drew  about  twenty  ounpea;  on  coagulating-,  the 
Mood  presented  a  strong  buflV  coat,  yet  the  relief  obtain- 
^  did  not  correspond  to  the  hopes  wo  had  formed^    The 


re$tlet8nee$  and  agitation  inereoModt  and  the  patient  epoke 
eeveral  timee  in  an  incoherent  manner** 

No  doubt  his  symptoms  were  increaaed;  and  aa  little 
doubt  is  there  that  the  inference  that  waa  drawn  from  the 
bufiiness  of  the  Mood  waa  fellacioua,  inaamuch  aa  any 
appearance  of  cosgulated  Mood  in  a  hot  climate  is  an  im- 
perfect criterion  of  febrile  action;  and  even  in  this  coun- 
try, few  phyaiciana,  we  apprehend,  would  conaider  tlie 
buffiness  of  the  Mood  an  indication  for  fiirther  depletion 
without  other  concomitant  phenomena  in  the  tempera- 
ture, the  appearance  and  the  temperament  of  the  patient, 
to  corroborate  the  proof  of  inflammation* 

On  the  nth  the  bleeding  wa$  twice  repeated,  ••  and  the 
appearance  of  inflammation  on  the  brain,**  aaya  Moore, 
••  were  now  hourly  increaaing.**  If  there  waa  any  in- 
flammation in  the  case,  it  is  strange  that  the  cerebral 
ayraptoma  ahould  on  every  occasion  have  been  aggra- 
vated after  the  bleeding.  ••  Each  time  after  the  deple- 
tion,**  aaya  Parry,  ••  he  fiuntod ;  his  debility  became  ao 
excessive  that  hia  delirium  aaaumed  the  appearance  of  a 
wild  rambling  maimer,  and  he  complained  bitterly  of 
want  of  sleep.  Blisters  were  applied  to  the  lower  extrc- 
mitiea,  but  their  application  waa  too  late  to  have  proved 
beneficiaL** 

It  appeara  that  there  waa  neither  order  nor  quiet  in  his 
apartment :  that  all  the  comforta  of  the  sick  diamber 
were  wanting ;  that  hia  attendanta  were  ao  bewildered  as 
to  be  totally  diaqualificd  for  their  painful  duty,  and  that 
Parry,  the  only  one  of  them  whoae  attendance  mi^ht 
have  been  beneficial  to  hia  friend,  waa  either  otherwise 
employed,  or  hia  presence  little  desired,  except  by  the 
invalid.  But  in  Parry*s  occasional  visits  the  two  or  three 
last  daya  of  bis  life,  he  speaka  of  ••  auch  confusion  and 
discomfort  in  the  sick  iuan*a  chamber  aa  he  never  wish- 
ed to  aee  again.** 

On  the  IBth,  in  the  afternoon,  he  roac,  and  supported 
by  hia  aervant,  waa  aMe  tQ  walk  across  the  chamber,  and 
when  aeatod,  aaked  for  a  book,  read  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  found  himself  exhausted :  ho  then  took  Tita*s  arm 
and  tottered  to  his  bed.  A  consultation  was  proposed ; 
B^ron  on  being  told  that  Mavrocordato  adviaed  it,  un- 
willingly gave  hia  consent  Dr.  Frieber,  Mr.  Milingen*^ 
assistant,  and  Luca  Vaya,  a  Greek  phyaician,  were  ac- 
cordingly admitted,  on  condition  of  asking  no  questions. 
They  promised  to  be  silent :  the  businees  of  the  finishing 
ceremony  waa  gravely  performed ;  one  of  the  doctors  was 
about  to  speak,  but  Byron  reproved  him.  ••  Recollect,** 
said  he,  ••your  promise,  and  go  away.** 

The  following  ia  Mr.  Milingen*s  account  of  the  con. 
sultation.  ••Doctors  Bruno  and  Luca  proposed  having 
recourse  to  anti-9paamodics  and  other  remeidiea,  employ- 
ed in  the  last  staffe  of  typhua ;  Frieber  and  I  maintained 
that  they  would  hasten  the  fetal  termination ;  that  noth- 
ing oocud  be  more  empirical  than  flying  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other ;  that  if  we  all  thought  the  complaint 
waa  owing  to  the  metaataais  of  rheumatio  inflammation, 
the  existing  aymptoms  only  depended  on  the  rapid  and 
extensive  progreaa  it  had  made  in  an  or^an  previously 
so  weakened  and  irritaMe.  Antiphlogiatic  meana  could 
never  prove  hurtful  in  this  caae ;  they  would  become  use- 
less only  if  disorganisation  were  already  operated;  but 
then,  aince  all  hopea  were  gone,  what  meana  would  not 
prove  superfluous?  We  recommended  the  application 
of  several  leechea  behind  the  ears  and  alonr  the  course 
of  the  jugular  veina;  a  large  Mister  between  the  shoulders, 
and  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  aa  affording  the  last  hc^  of 
success.  Dr.  Bruno  being  the  patient*s  physician,  had 
the  casting  vote,  and  prepared  the  anti-apasmodio  potion 
which  Dr.  Luca  and  he  had  agreed  upon :  it  waa  a  strong 
infusion  of  valerian  and  ether.  After  ita  administration, 
the  convulaive  movement,  the  delirium  increaaed,  but 
notwithstanding  my  representationa,  a  aecond  doae  waa 
given,  and  after  articulating  confuisedly  a  few  broken 
phraaes,  the  patient  aunk  ahortiy  after  into  a  comatose 
sleep,  which  the  next  day  terminated  in  death.  He  ex- 
pired on  the  19th  of  April,  at  aix  o*ck)ckin  the  afternoon.** 

CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

imON  OONTINUKD. 

Now  in  Parry*s  account,  Dr.  Frieber,  so  far  from  co- 
inciding in  opinion  with  Mr.  Milingen,  had  warmly 
condemned  the  mode  in  which  Lord  Byron  had  been 
treated.  ••  It  was  by  his  recommendation  and  advice,'* 
mya  Parry,  ••  I  believe  that  it  waa  now  resolved  to  ad- 
mmister  the  bark.  I  waa  aent  for  to  persuade  Lord 
Byron  to  take  it**  From  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
se^era)  years  with  Dr.  Frieber,  aa  he  is  termed,  but 
whose  trqp  name  was  Schrieber,  we  are  enaMed  to  cor- 
roborate  the  conservation  of  Captain  Parry.  Parry  may 
Imye  been  lni8t|dc^^  »hoi4  the  medicine,  but  at  the  pe- 


riod  of  ita  adminiatralion,  whatever  it  ndiht  bne  hetL, 
it  was  too  late  to  have  prodooed  any  efEsct:  when P^ 
was  inducing  him  to  swallow  a  few  moothfiib  of  iiiji 
found  hb  huida  were  deadly  cold.  It  wtt  aov  enie^ 
Byron  knew  he  waa  dying.  'Hta,  hu  tffeelieatte  m. 
vant,  stood  weeping  by  bb  bed,  holding  hit  \ni,uk 
turning  away  hb  fkce  from  Ms  master,  while  %|m 
looking  at  him  steadily,  exclaimed,  *•  0  qoesla  e  m  bdh 
scena  r*  When  Fletcher  came  to  him  be  fipdcaiuwi 
to  exprese  hb  last  wishes,  and  between  hit  aose^^ini 
Moore,  to  make  hb  servant  understand  him,  waTSi 
rapid  fkilure  of  hb  powers  of  utterance,  a  mtit  piny 
scene  ensued.  On  Fletcher  aakiag  him  whether  W 
should  bring  pen  and  paper  to  take  down  his  woi4,*'0 
no  V*  he  replied,  ••  there  b  no  time;**  his  voice  faeciaa 
hardly  audible:  for  a  consideraMe  time  be  nuitnuj 
muttering  to  himself  a  few  names  of  the  fiieoihvko 
were  moat  dear  to  him.  Afler  a  feeble  effitrt  toapha 
hb  wislies,  he  excbimed,  ••  Now  I  have  told  job  iQ." 

••  My  lord,**  replied  Fletcher,  •*  1  have  not  ondBntMi  I 
wordr 

••  Not  understood  me  !**  said  the  dying  mea,  villi  i 
look  of  the  utmost  diatreaa,  ••  what  a  faty— (ha  itatM 
bto— «11  b  over.** 

••I  hope  not,**  Boid  Fletcher;  ••buttheLWiviflbi 
done.** 

••  Yea,  not  mine,**  replied  Byron !  He  then  tiU  ^ 
utter  a  few  worda,  of  which  none  were  intdli|iUe  enefi 
••My  aiater!  my  child!**  When  Parry  lowad  tk 
bandage  that  waa  tied  round  hb  head,  he  tftftmi  u 
revive  a  little ;  he  abed  teara  tdter  it  was  hMMs^ia 
took  Parry  *8  band,  uttered  a  faint  good  night,  iiitb 
aank  into  a  slumber. 

••  It  b  pUin,**  aaya  Moore,  ••that  thb  person  bid,^i 
blunt  practical  good  sense,  acquired  fiu*  more  inikni 
over  hb  lordship*s  mind  than  waa  possessed  hfusji 
the  other  persons  about  him.***    During  the  ereaiB^h 
occasionally  alnmbered,  and  when  he  awoke  besNtkni 
to  himself*^  rapidly  and  incoherently.     For  the  oat 
twenty.fbur  houra  he  lay  in  a  oomatoae  state,  iecifdi 
of  senae  or  motion ;  lin  waa  only  indicated  for  am 
hours  by  the  rattling  in  hb  throat ;  at  length  it  ewei 
and  Byron  waa  a  corpse  at  aonset ! !  I 

The  autopsy  of  hb  remains  waa  conducted  by  hime- 
dical  attendants;  their  prognosb  waa  borne  out  by  the 
appearancea  they  dbcovered  or  described— iodolitliiiii 
appearanoea  of  mflammatory  action  on  the  bnii  Mtn 
stated  to  have  been  observed.  Tbe^  might  htve  ka 
deceitful— 4hey  may  have  been  imaginary ;  the  attntHO 
uf  the  examiners  was  pre-eminently  directed  to  the  bna. 
and  with  all  their  anxiety  to  look  for  frets,  ibebnud 
preconceived  opiniona  might  have  prtscnted  themielfa 
to  the  senses,  with  all  the  vivid  force  of  tctoal  iap» 
Anatomists  well  know  that  in  the  Doat  viek^ 


sions. 


disorders  death  is  very  frequently  unacoomptnied  hj  Ik 
viaible  lesion  of  any  organ,  and  that  even  where  tiid 
disorganisation  b  discovered,  the  cause  of  deitb  off 
have  been  elsewhere.    The  spine  may  be  gatfjii  ^ 
blood — the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  be  likewiae  tapi 
The  agony  of  death,  and  not  the  disease,  onj  ktto- 
casioned  these  appearances,  or  the  position  oi  ikk^ 
afier  death  may  account  for  them.    From  tk^"** 
tern  examination,  in  this  caae,  the  exiatence  of*"" 
tion  has  been  generally  inferred,  and  the  trettaa^"' 
been  censured  only  for  the  tardy  employment  eTtkelo- 
cet    The  writer  of  an  eUborate  article  in  the  We^ 
ater  Review  baa  adopted  the  notion,  that  Byroo  died  a 
consequence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  braui ;  it  b*. 
he  adds,  ••  if  the  appearances  really  were  u  docnm 
that  he  might  have  been  saved  by  early  lad  cofkB 
bleeding  b  certain.    That  hb  medical  atteodaflUW 

*  With  fedingi>  of  regret,  we  have  ^  add  tint  tki 
unfortunate  gentleman,  whose  goodness  of  heart  joi 
straight  forward  conduct  Byron  was  went  to  tft»^  ^ 
the  highest  terms,  b  now  the  inmate  of  a  humiic^'^ 
A  long  series  of  misfortunes,  the  cause  or  <***5J*j 
we  kiu>w  not  which,  of  intemperate  habits,  had  "^^ 
him  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,**  and  ultimately  depnw 
him  of  reason.    A  friend  of  oura,  who  had  ^""JV* 
in  better  days,  when  lately  visiting  the  wards  ^^  Jj*J 
heard  hb  name  pronounced  aa  he  passed  one  of  thee» 
and  when  he  turned  to  the  speaker  and  tried  to  rwofW* 
hb  features,  the  wretched  man  exclaimed.   **^  /JJ 
forget  poor  Parry  !*»    If  thb  note  ahould  Wl  undtf* 
eye  of  any  friend  of  Byron,  who  wookl  *>'**"f*J"Tt 
which,  if^  Byron  were  within  the  mfluence  «  J^ 
feclmgs,  could  not  fkil  to  be  pleasmgto  hi8qarMe"J/ 
probaMy  be  induced  to  enquire  into  the  &t0  «  »^ 
genUeman,  and  have  the  diarity,  if  it  be  pnc«»»" 
relieve  hb  misery. 
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«rt,  mUil  it  WM  toe  Ute  to  do  any  thin^,  any  aospictou 
r  tlie  true  nature  of  hie  disease,  wo  are  fully  satisfied.** 
fo  leas  fbUy  satisfied  are  we  that  the  writer  of  this  article 
'•s  as  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  of  By- 
io«  as  be  presumes  his  physicians  to  have  been,  and 
i«i  bleeding  at  any  period  of  Uie  disorder  would  not  only 
ave  been  ineffectual,  but  injurious.  The  indication,  we 
tke  it,  firom  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  was  the 
lleviation  of  excessive  nervous  irritability,  arising  from 
UmsaI  remittent  fever,  slowly  developed,  anid  indistinctly 
Utfked  in  alt  its  symptoms.  Mild  aperients,  antimonial 
(odorifios,  the  occasional  exhibition  of  camphor  and 
kmmoiiia,  and  even  more  direct  stimulants  than  the  dif- 
ustUe,  when  the  exhaustion  was  extreme ;  the  use  of 
inodynes  when  the  nervous  symptoms  were  increased, 
ind  even  of  c»piates  when  irritability  was  such  as  to  pro- 
loce  ineomnolency,  and  th»t  kind  ^cerebral excitement 
vhidi  resembles  deiirium  iremett^. 

This  is  the  treatment  in  similar  disorders  of  the  Levant 
ve  have  seen  suoeessfully  adopted,  and  which  we  believe 
vas  fer  better  adapted  to  the  case  before  us  than  the  op- 
KHile  plan  that  was  practised.  At  thb  distance  of  time, 
rom  the  event  to  which  it  refers,  were  the  question  moot- 
Mi  with  the  unworthy  motive  of  calling  professional  abili. 
y  into  euestioD,  for  the  purpose  of  cavilling  with  its 
iooduet,  beouise  its  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  these  ob. 
ervattoBs  would  merit  any  obloquy  that  might  beiall 
beoa.  But,  tbey  have  been  written  with  other  views, 
ad  we  trust,  at  least,  that  the  younger  part  of  our  pro- 
iniimal  biethren,  who  viait  cUmes  dissimilar  to  their 
vn,  may  pro&  by  the  experience  which  others  may  have 
:jaehed  by  the  road  of  error,  and  may  be'instrumental  to 
ie  preeervation  of  lives  of  perhaps  greater  value  to  the 
forid  tkuk  their  own.* 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Sia  WALTER  SCOTT. 

The  celsbratcd  John  Bell  has  said  in  one  of  hift 
rorics,  tiial  the  sight  of  an  unskilful  operation  wan 
lore  serviceable  to  the  spectators  than  that  of  tb« 


*  The  following  passage  from  Miss  Berry*s  admirable 
ork,  entitled  ^  £cial  Life  in  £Ingland  and  France  from 
e  restoration  of  Charles  the  Seoond,  to  the  French  Re- 
tlution,**  contains  the  opinion  of  a  lady  of  ifreat  attain- 
cnta,  and  of  nice  discrimination  on  the  character  of 
>rd  Byron^s  female  portraits: 

**  If  jfoanna  Baillie,  in  her  exquisitely  portrayed  cha- 
cters  of  excellence  and  of  virtuous  feehng,  sometimes 
(tr&ys  an  unwillingness  to  step  into  the  dominion  of 
cse,  and  to  encounter  the  storm  of  violent  and  degrading 
Asions,  Lord  Byron,  by  choice,  and  perhaps  by  nis  long 
reference  fer  eastern  subjects,  has  also  given  a  sameness 
many  of  his  heroes,  and  reduced  all  his  heroines  to  one 
odeL  Tbey  are  all  fond  females,  clinging  to  a  protector, 
itbout  the  smallest  discrimination,  or  opinion,  or  even 
iriosity,  aa  to  the  character  or  situation  of  the  man  to 
rhom  tbey  are  attached;  and  this  with  a  boldness  of  scx- 
ti  /wssion,  which  not  all  the  author's  delicate  and  od- 
irahle  descriptions  of  their  personal  beauty  can  at  all 
noeaL  He  never  calls  on  the  associations,  sentiments 
id  feelings,  founded  on  individual  choice,  admiration 
excellence,  and  comparative  merit  He  equally  ne. 
HitM  the  combats  between  duty  and  love,  in  mincfs  ca- 
ble of  appreciating  the  one,  and  of  exalting  the  other 
im  desire  to  passion;  to  say  nothing  of  parental  affec- 
a,  mnd  the  yet  more  sublime,  because  more  perfectly 
tiiiterested,  sacrifices  of  friendship.  He  confines  him- 
f  to  paint  women  as  the  mere  females  of  the  human 
M^tea,  who,  except  that  they  share  with  man,  *  that  pa- 
ron  of  animalis*  superior  personal  beauty,  arc  described 
little  diatinguiBbed  from  the  females  of  any  other  ani. 
da ;  iaspire  the  same  sort  of  blind  and  furious  passion 
those  of  the  other  sex ;  are  treated  with  little  more  ee- 
mony  while  together ;  and  are  left  aa  eaeily,  in  quest  of 
ey  or  revenge. 

"  Who  but  must  regret  to  find  Lord  Byron*s  muse  thus 
tered,  instead  of  having  token  advantafe  of  subjects 
it  would  have  opened  an  inexhaustible  field  to  her  va- 
ns powers?  for  who  can  doubt  the  variety  of  those 
vera,  when  reading  the  exquisite  and  exalted  descrip- 
e  poetry  scattered  over  all  his  works — always  associate 
r  the  scene  he  describes  with  the  most  inrigorating 
itinicnts  of  the  human  kind?** 

W'e  shall  have  occaaion  hereafter  to  refer  to  this  work 
ifiaa  B.*s,  which  has  not  been  published  in  America, 
im  very  popular  in  England.  The  modesty  of  the  au- 
h%B»  concealed  her  name,  but  as  Mrs.  Jameson  refers 
>  in  her  last  work,  ''The  Beauties  of  Charles  the  Se- 
^  it  call  be  no  secret  at  home. — Ed, 


most  successful  and  expert  one,  inasmuch  as  those 
who  witnessed  the  defects  of  the  operator  had  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  of  profiting  by  his  orroni.  The 
principle  of  the  observation  applies  to  the  followers  of 
literary  pursuits;  there  is  more  evil  to  be  avoided  by 
an  acquaintance  with  the  infirmities  of  genius,  than 
by  the  observation  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  the 
best  regulated  habits,  and  happily  constituted  tempera- 
ments.  Nevertheless,  the  history  of  a  well-ordered 
mind,  like  that  of  Scott,  is  not  without  its  lesson ;  and 
perhaps,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  example  it  offers 
for  imitation,  exhibits  the  advanlaore  and  the  reward  of 
mental  management,  of  moderated  enthusiasm,  and  of 
the  government  of  imagination,  as  powerfully  as  the 
calamities  of  Cowper  and  the  errors  of  Lord  Byron 
tend  to  persuade  their  followers  to  avoid  their  errors. 
In  our  notice  of  Scott,  it  will  be  unneceasary  to  enter 
into  such  minute,  or  biographical  details,  as  the  nature 
of  our  enquiry  into  the  infirmities  of  Cowper  and  Byron 
led  ua  into.  In  these  instances  the  sufferings  and  the 
faults  of  the  individuals  were  wound  up  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives;  but  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  his  career  had  the  tranquillity  of  a  sum- 
mer  stream,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  in  one 
undeviating  course.  It  waa  Sir  Walter's  good  fortune 
to  be  born  m  that  country,  whose  genius,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Irish  Demosthenes,  **  is  cast  in  the  happy 
medium  between  the  spiritless  aoquiesconce  of  submis- 
sive poverty,  and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  pampered 
wealth:  cool  and  ardent — adventurous  and  persever- 
ing— which  wings  its  eagle  flight  against  the  blaze  of 
every  science,  with  an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a 
wing  that  never  tires.**  It  was  his  still  happier  lot 
from  hb  earliest  years  to  ^have  known  the  luscious 
sweets  of  plenty,  to  liave  slept  with  full  content  about 
hia  bed,  and  never  waked  but  to  a  joyful  morning*'; 
to  have  had  nu  difficuliies  to  struggle  with  in  his  early 
career,  no  privations  to  endure,  no  extraordinary  aa- 
ventures  to  encounter,  and  few  disappointments,  for  a 
great  |»ortion  of  his  life,  to  sear  hia  feelings,  to  irritate 
bis  temper,  or  to  sour  hi*  affections.  The  rare  corobi- 
nation  of  splendid  genius  and  sober  judgment,  whether 
the  occ4ision  or  the  consequence  of  his  fortunate  posi- 
tion in  social  life,  must  have  unquestionably  been  in- 
fluenced not  a  little  by  the  favourable  circumstances 
which  attended  his  career  for  so  long  a  period ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain — the  result  of  his  temperament,  how- 
ever constituted,  or  by  whatever  circumstances  con- 
firmed, was  the  diffusion  of  an  exuberant  benevolence 
uver  his  feelings,  which  communicated  a  spirit  of  gene- 
ral philanthropy  to  every  composition  that  issued  from 
his  pen.  This  waa  the  great  charm,  not  only  of  his 
writings,  but  of  his  conversation — tho  spell  by  which 
the  mighty  magician  of  romance  worked  oc  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  and  bound  up  the  faculties  in  wonder 
and  enchantmeut. 

The  peculiarities  of  temperament,  in  no  small  degree, 
depend  upon  the  health  of  the  individual;  irritability 
of  temper,  and  placidity  of  disposition,  much  olXener 
than  people  imagine,  are  questions  of  bodily  ailments, 
or  the  absenco  of  ihem  ;  peevishness  and  good  humour 
are  but  too  frequently  matters  that  are  relative  to 
physical  peculiarities,  and  timidity  and  resolution  are 
qualities  which  are  determined  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  This  doctrine, 
like  that  of  phrenology,  has  been  impugned,  not  be- 
cause it  is  untrue,  but  because  its  tendency  is  considered 
to  be  dangerous.  We,  however,  beheve  it  to  be  other- 
wise ;  and  in  asserting  it,  we  war  but  with  the  malignity 
which  '^'tracks  the  errors  of  genius  to  the  tomb,^  not 
with  the  morality  which  visits  the  depravity  of  the 
heart  with  legitimate  censure.  Who  can  peruse  the 
biography  of  rope  without  feeling  that  the  irritability 
of  his  temper  waa  the  consequence  of  bodily  infirmities, 
whidi  rendered  his  life  **a  long  dbeaaer*  Who  can 
doubt,  but  that  tlie  moroseness  of  Johnson's  humour, 
was  the  result  of  a  ^  fierce  hypochondria,**  and  that 
Byron's  errors  and  eccentricities  were  largely  influ- 
enced by  an  hereditary  disease,  aggravated  by  alternate 
extremes  of  irregular  and  abstemious  habits?  And  who 
indeed  can  doubt  but  that  Scott's  happy  temperament 
was  mainly  indebted  for  its  felicity  to  long  continued 
health  ? 

If  ailing  people  were  to  aigue  from  such  a  doctrine, 
tliat  the  conduct  of  their  tempers,  and  tho  government 
of  their  passions,  (being  at  certain  intervab  under  the 
dominion  of  disease,)  bad  wholly  ceased  to  be  under 
the  control  of  reason — if  they  imagined  that  aa  inyalids 
they  were  privileged  to  be  as  irritable  as  Pope,  as  mo- 
roae  as  JohnaoBias  wayward  as  Byron,  %8  intemperate 


as  Bums,  or  as  melancholy  as  Cowper*  not  only  with- 
out reproach,  but  with  impunity;  then  indeed  there 
would  be  danger  in  the  doctrine,  and  truth  itself  would 
not  justify  its  promulgation.  But  the  objection  ia  an 
idle  one,  for  neither  peevishness,  nor  moroseness,  nor 
morbid  sensibility,  nor  melancholy,  can  be  indulged  in 
with  impunity;  each  carries  with  it  its  own  punish- 
ment, and  its  votary  (if  such  it  could  have)  would  soon 
become  its  victim.  But  even  if  his  health  suflTered  not 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  capricious  humours,  how 
simple  would  he  be,  how  little  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  genius  or  the  calamities  of  its  children,  if  hs 
expected  that  tbe  world  would  privilege  hia  peevish- 
ness, make  allowance  for  his  petulance,  or  pity  his  in- 
firmities ?  Fool  that  he  would  be  to  expect  its  charity ; 
what  consideration  do  the  errors  or  eccentricitiea  of 
genius  ever  meet  with  from  it  ? 

Scott  and  Goethe  are  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  in  modern  times  of  genius  so  divested  of  its 
ordinary  errors,  that  the  admiration  it  called  forth  was 
scarcely  mingled  with  a  sound  of  literary  hostilities* 
In  both,  tbe  poetic  temperament  was  seen  to  greater 
advantage  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  braold  it. 
It  disqualified  them  for  no  duties,  public  or  private ;  it  ^ 
unfitted  them  not  for  the  tender  offices  of  friendship  or 
affection,  and  the  world  for  once  enjoyed  the  rare  ex- 
hibition of  two  great  poets  who  were  good  husbands, 
good  fathers,  and  good  eitixsns.  Their  works  were 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  philosophical  philanthropy, 
which  the  public  taste  was  luckily  in  the  vein  to  ap. 
preciate;  and  if  their  competitors  joined  in  their  ap- 
plause, it  was  because  they  had  no  injuries  to  complain 
of  at  their  hands,  no  bitter  aaperity  to  apprehend  from 
their  criticisms,  no  injustice  from  their  strictures,  no 
ungenerous  treatment  from  the  pride  of  their  exalted 
stations.  In  each  inatanoe  a  happy  temperament  ena- 
bled its  possessor  to  preserve  that  station  which  his 
genius  had  attained,  and  in  ettber  the  raanaifement  of 
that  temperament  waa  commensurate  with  ue  enjoy, 
ment  of  health  and  vigour.  It  required,  indeed,  no' 
ordinary  atock  of  health  to  enable  an  author  to  reaiat 
the  wear  and- tear  of  mind  and  body,  which  the  inces- 
sant application  to  literary  pursuits  is  productive  of; 
no  little  vigour,  both  bodily  and  mental,  to  render  an 
individual  capable  of  the  immense  smount  of  literary 
labour  whieh  Scott  had  the  courage  to  encounter,  and 
the  persevering  industry  to  get  through  without  seclu- 
sion from  the  worid,  and  apparently  without  fatigue. 
By  what  happy  means  was  he  enabled  to  acoomplisb  so 
much  ?  Were  his  days  and  nights  devoted  to  these 
labours?  Was  the  midnight  oil  expended  in  their  per. 
formance  f  Were  the  boors  of  composition  stolen  from 
his  slumbers,  and  the  freshness  of  the  morning  devoted 
to  the  reparation  of  exhausted  strength  i  Was  the 
^*  pale  and  melancholy  cast  of  thought"  spread  over 
his  features?  Was  the  fountain  of  inspiration  dried 
up  for  a  aeason  after  his  imagination  had  poured  forth 
a  living  flood  of  truth  or  fiction  ?  Did  the  enthusiasm 
of  tho  poet  prevail  over  the  aober  eentiments  of  the 
man  ?  or  were  they  so  exalted  by  the  chivalrous  ex- 
ploits he  described,  that  the  excitement  of  his  feelings 
was  followed  by  lassitude  and  depression  ?  In  short, 
was  .the  enthusiasm  of  his  page  so  faithful  a  transcript 
of  the  ardour  of  his  breast,  that  in  giving  breath  to  tho 
sweet  music  of  romance,  the  aound  of  every  striking 
passage  was  so  much  in  unison  with  the  tone  of  dearly 
cherished  thoughts,  that  the  vibration  of  every  well- 
remembered  note  extended  to  the  heart?  In  sooth, 
we  believe  that  no  such  fervid  emanations  were  called 
forth  by  ^  the  ideal  presence"  of  the  soer\ery,  or  the 
heroes  he  called  into  ejiistence.  That  he  contemplated 
them  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride,  is  very  pro. 
bable;  but  that  he  suffered  his  raptursF,  either  at  the 
moment  of  composition,  or  subsequently  to  it,  to  dis- 
turb the  sareoity  of  his  feelings,  we  greatly  doubt. 

Scott*s  enthusiasm  was  in  his  fancy,  not  in  his  feel- 
ings; his  benevolence  waa  heart-born,  and  bis  imagi- 
nation was  subservient  to  its  Impulses,  but  both  were 
under  the  dominion  of  a  sober  judgment  His  nervous 
energies,  we  apprehend,  were  seldom  called  on  to  an- 
swer the  sudden  demand  of  any  inor  Jinate  or  irregu- 
lar  affection — a  demand,  often  repeated,  which,  more 
than  any  amount  of  literary  labour,  exhausts  the  spirits, 
and  makes  inroads  on  the  strength  of  the  constitution. 
The  means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  so  wonderfully  short  a  period  were  simply 
these  :  he  rose  early,  he  lived  temperately,  he  retireid 
to  rest  at  aeasonable  hours ;  the  forenoon  was  devoted 
to  his  studies,  and  those  studies  debarred  neither  recre- 
ation nor  exercise ;  hs  sntered  oo  proper  pursuits  at 
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proper  times,  and  the  reaalt  of  the  well-regiiltted  em- 
plojrment  of  leee  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  foar-and- 
twentj  hoars,  was,  that  he  was  enabled  to  perforin  a 
moUiplieity  of  labours  which  we  can  hardly  imagine 
the  incessant  employment  of  a  whole  life  safficient  for 
the  ezectition  of.  His  time  for  composition  was  usually 
HI  the  morn'mg,  from  seven  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 
The  ordinary  amount  of  a  day*s  production  was  fifteen 
•r  sixteen  pages,  and  for  many  years  the  number  of  his 

SibKoations  was  from  three  to  eight  Tolumes  a  year, 
ut,  what  extraordinary  fertility  of  imagination  was 
necessary  for  the  series  of  compositions  that  issued  from 
his  pen  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  I 

CHAPTER  XL. 

SIR  WALTER  800TT  OONTUfVBD. 

These  volumes  carried  with  them  the  internal  evi- 
'  denee  of  the  healthy  feelings  of  the  author ;  they  were 
evidently  the  productions  of  a  man  who  was  at  peace 
with  himself,  **  in  love  with  his  nativity,**  and  in  cha- 
rity with  all  mankind.  They  smelt  not  of  the  midnight 
lamp,  but  of  the  rosy  morning  air,  whose  freshness 
was  diflfbsed  as  well  over  the  feelings  as  the  features  of 
their  author ;  no  sickly  pallor,  no  sentimental  gloom, 
no  morbid  sensibility  overclouded  either,  and  whether 
we  conversed  with  him  in  person  or  communed  with 
him  in  print,  our  hearts  acknowledged, 

^  A  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth. 
We  never  spent  an  hour^s  talk  withal ; 
■         For  aged  years  played  truant  at  bis  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  were  quite  ravished. 
So  sweet  and  voluble  was  his  discourse.*' 

But  there  was  nothing,  we  repeat  it,  of  the  feverish 
f^our  of  enthusiasm  in  the  feelings  of  8cott,  and  no 
traces  of  that  passion  in  his  countenance.  There  was 
indeed  as  little  of  the  celestial  inspiration  of  the  bard 
in  the  ruddy  aspect  of  the  author  as  can  be  well  ima- 
grned ;  and  but  little  in  his  regard  to  give  the  observer 
an  idea  of 

^  The  poct*s  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Glancing  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven.** 

There  might  be  evidences  indeed  of  deep  and  even 
painful  thinking  in  the  lines  of  his  prominent  forehead 
and  overhanging  brows ;  but  there  was  more  of  the 
vigorous-minded  country  gentleman  in  the  general  ex> 
pression  of  his  countenance,  than  of  the  **  poet  of  ima- 
gination all  compact.** 

Scott*s  sensibility,  fortunately  for  his  felicity,  was 
not  of  that  intense  description  that  its  tranquillity  was 
staked  on  the  haxard  of  his  literary  success,  or  that 
the  labour  of  composition  was  coupled  with  the  anxie- 
ties of  authorship,  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  or  the 
ecstacies  of  succeraful  genius.    In  this  respect  Scott 
had  the  decided  advantage  over  the  majority  of  the 
genuM  irrilalrile  of  authors,  whether  the  works  of  prose 
or  poetry.    Pope  could  not  proceed  with  certain  pass- 
ages of  his  translation  of  Homer  without  shedding 
tears.    Metastasio  was  found  weeping  over  his  Olym- 
piad.   Aifieri  speaks  of  a  whole  act  in  one  of  his  plays 
written  under  a  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm,  weeping 
while  he  wrote  it.    Dryden  was  seized  with  violent 
tremors  after  the  composition  of  his  celebrated  ode. 
Rousseau,  in  conceiving  the  first  idea  of  his  Essay  on 
the  Arts,  felt  the  disturbance  of  his  nervous  system 
approaching  to  delirium.    Bufibn  could  not  enter  on  a 
work  which  absorbed  his  faculties,  without  feeling  his 
head  burn,  and  his  features  becoming  flushed.    Beattie, 
after  the  completion  of  a  volume  of  metaphysics,  never 
had  the  courage  to  look  into  the  book  when  it  was 
printed,  so  great  was  the  horror  of  his  undertaking. 
Goldoni  says  he  never  recovered  from  the  exhaustion 
of  his  spirits  after  the  production  of  sixteen  comedies 
in  one  year.    SmoUet  bv  over-excitement  disordered 
bb  brain,  and  laboured  for  six  months  under  a  coma 
vigil.    These  and  many  other  instances  have  been  enu- 
merated by  D*Israeli  in  his  admirable  work.    Scott, 
however,  was  luckily  exempt  from  the  excitement  of 
such  morbid  feelings,  and  from  the  delusions  which  are 
the  consequences  of  them.    It  is  but  a  step,  it  is  said, 
which  separates  the  fervour  of  enthusiasm  from  the 
IVenzy  of  insanity,  and  not  unfrequently  are  the  chil- 
dren of  genius  round  tottering  on  the  verge  of  that 
calamity.     Tasso    held  a  conversation  with  a  spirit 
gliding  on  a  sunbeam,  and  we  are  told  by  Thuanus,  he 
was  frequently  seized  with  fits  of  distraction  which  did 
not  prevent  him  writhig  excellent  verses.  Malebrenche 


heard  the  voice  of  God  distinctly  within  him.  Lord 
Herbert  interrogated  the  Deity  about  the  publication  of 
his  book,  and  in  a  kneeling  posture  calmly  awaited  the 
reply.  Pascal  often  started  Oom  his  chair  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fiery  gulf  opening  by  his  side.  Luther 
conversed  with  demons,  and  on  one  occasion  threw  an 
inkstand  at  the  devil's  head,  an  action  which  his  Ger- 
man commentator  greatly  applauds,  because  there  is 
nothing  the  devil  hates  so  much  as  ink.  Descartes, 
after  long  seclusion,  was.  followed  by  an  invisible  per- 
son calling  on  him  to  pursue  the  search  of  truth.  Swe- 
denburgh  not  only  walked  over  Paradise,  but  has 
given  a  description  of  the  fashion  of  the  houses ;  but 
the  glorious  egotism  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  says 
Disraeli,  outstripped  the  visions  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors, for  he  was  accustomed  to  behold  a  resplendent 
light  hovering  over  his  own  shadow. 

In  short,  that  literary  boundary  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  which  separates  enthusiasm  from  insanity,  is 
like  the  narrow  bridge  of  Al  Si  rat,  which  leads  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  by  so 
narrow  a  path,  that  the  passenger  is  in  momentary 
danger  of  falling  into  the  dismal  gulf  of  hell,  which 
yawns  beneath  him.  But  Scott  was  in  little  peril  of 
falling  into  the  purgatory  of  enthusiasm :  if  bo  ever 
advanced  towards  the  boundary  in  question,  it  was  with 
a  steady  step  and  an  air  of  solflpossession,  which 
showed  he  was  prepared  for  the  dangers  he  approached. 

But  independently  of  the  well-regulated  habits  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so  vast  a  number 
of  literary  performances,  nature  appears  to  have  en- 
dowed his  constitution  with  a  robustness,  proportioned 
to  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  Which  was  capable  of  over- 
coming mental  labour  without  fatigue,  which  would 
have  been  not  only  wearisome  but  overwhelming  to 
another.  There  is  something  in  the  vigour  of  the 
higher  order  of  genius,  which  contributes  not  only  to 
longevity,  but  renders  the  individual  equal  to  labours 
which  one  can  hardly  imagine  the  powers  of  one  man 
capable  of  accomplishing, 

**  Those,**  says  Tissot,  **  who  would  undertake  the 
defence  of  long-continued  studies,  which  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  under-rate  the  importance  of,  in  pointing 
out  the  dangers  to  which  literary  men  expose  them- 
selves by  excessive  application,  may  cite  many  in- 
stances of  studious  men  who  have  attained  old  age,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  bodilv  and  mental.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  history  ot  such  persons.  1 
have  even  known  some  few,  but  the  generality  have 
not  the  same  good  fortune  to  boast  of;  there  are  few 
men,  however  happily  constituted,  strong  enough  to 
support  with  impunity  such  excessive  toil ;  and  if  they 
did  support  it,  who  knows  what  sufferings  they  may 
not  have  endured,  and  if  they  might  have  added  to 
their  length  of  days,  had  they  attached  themselves  to 
another  sort  of  life?  It  is  true,  we  most  admit,  that 
the  greater  portion  of  those  great  men  that  the  human 
race  acknowledge  for  its  masters,  had  arrived  to  an 
advanced  age  :  Homer,  Democritus,  Parmenides,  Py- 
thagoras, Hippocrates,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Bacon,  Galileo, 
Harvey,  Boyle,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Newton,  all  lived  to 
be  old  men,^-but  from  this  must  we  infer  that  excessive 
mental  application  is  not  injurious  f  Let  us  beware  of 
drawing  so  false  a  conclusion.  We  may  only  presume 
that  there  arc  men  born  for  those  sorts  of  excossos,  and 
perhaps  that  a  happy  disposition  of  the  fibres  which 
form  great  men,  is  the  same  as  that  which  conduces  to 
longevity.  MeM  sana  in  eorpore  tano.  Besides  it  is 
much  more  by  the  strength  of  their  genius,  than  by  the 
assiduity  of  their  labour,  that  literary  men  make  to 
themselves  an  immortal  name,  Moments  of  delightful 
leisure,  distractions  which  celebrity  necessarily  brings 
with  it,  exercise  which  tlie  duties  of  their  high  station 
in  the  world  obliges  them  to  take, — these  in  a  great 
measure  tend  to  repair  the  evil  which  literary  employ- 
ment occasions.** 

Tissot  proceeds  to  eulogiso  the  well-regulated  habits 
of  an  eminent  professor  of  Oriental  literature,  who 
had  just  died,  and  had  be  been  speaking  of  the  author 
of  Waverley,  he  could  not  have  used  language  more 
suitable,  or  more  characteristic  of  the  subject  of  his 
notice. 

^  Every  body  remembers  at  this  moment,**  he  con- 
tinues, **  and  recalls  even  before  1  name  him,  that  great 
man  who  for  more, than  fifty  years  was  the  ornament, 
and  the  delight  of  this  city  and  its  academies :  he  had 
cultivated  the  sciences  from  his  earliest  youth  even  to 
his  last  days ;  he  was  profoundly  versed  in  all  those 


there  wae  no  subject  on  which  be  wss  not  isitriKtid; 
so  much  knowled|e  implied  iminenss  Itbeer,  yet  hi 
health  was  not  injured  by  it ;  we  have  tses  liisi«ii« 
on  his  eighteenth  lustrum,  without  htvisf  loitt^ 
tide  of  his  genius,  or  of  the  vivacity  of  hit  Btam' 
and  will  this  example  be  adduced  is  in  objectiontoni 
argument?    It  cannot  be,  for  the  reco1l«c(iM of  li 
details  of  his  liib  that  are  given  here,  Ailfil  ihe  fo. 
poses  of  presenting  him  as  a  model  for  the  eonttaplt. 
tion  of  all  men  of  genius.    He  knew  how  to  bei ' 
scholar  without  ceasing  to  be  a  min ;  he  knew  bov^ 
acquire  the  profoundest  knowledge,  andtbe  mMfi. 
rious  attainments,  without  secrifieing  his  dstietteen* 
dition,  in  performing  those  of  a  dtixsn,  i  btW,  i 
friend,  a  member  of  society,  and  a  prorenor  of  letri' 
ing,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a  simple  citizen,  t^eoKgik 
being,  and  a  man  of  the  world,    ^lien  weaned  bjhii 
mental  laboufs  it  was  his  custom  to  repair  hh  itreifih 
and  spirits  by  exercising  hts  body  in  the  cuUinti»i«f 
his  grounds,  and  he  supported  both  by  thit  ^ietT«f 
heart,  that  amenity  of  manners,  which  is  killed  iiie 
study,  and  which  is  only  maintained  by  eoomiif 
with  our  fellow-men  for  our  mutual  adTiotage." 

CHAPTER  XLL 

sin  WALTEB.  SCOTT  CONTISUXD. 

Hie  health  of  Soott  derived  no  litde  adiiiili|ciia 
such  exercise  and  interooucse  as  Tissot  speib  oC  A 
are  told  by  Allan  Cuimiiigham,  **  it  wu  hisfleifwii 
walk  out  firequently  among  his  plantatioDs,iiifciai 
hatchet  and  hand  saw,  wiUi  which  he  kppedtf  i^. 
fluous  boughs,  or  removed  an  entire  treeiimliif 
marring  the  growth  of  otheiv.  He  loved  ^Itiikm 
the  country,  on  a  little  stout  gaUoway,  u^ieSs^ 
hiU  did  not  stop  him,  nor  the  deepest  wataiaiW 
His  passion  for  field  sports  furnished  bioiikmiitt 
a  recreation,  which  was  no  less  condocire  tolavi 
being ;  his  taste  for  such  pastime  is,  indeed, anofMr 
which  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  men  of  *im 
habits.    Literature,  they  think,  is  the  Dobbt  plew 
that  can  be  chased,  and  it  is  unfortunately  tbeoiilf  ■ 
they  pursue.    There  are  so  few  instances  on  maii 
literary  men  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  6e\iU 
it  seems  almost  incongruous  to  speak  in  the « 
breath  of  a  scholar  and  a  sportsman.    But  Scott  wsi; 
exception ;  when  his  imagination  was  wearied  "^ 
babbling  of  green  fields,**  he  betook  himself  to  tba«l 
a  right  good  appetite,  for  the  wholesome  recreitia^ 
afibrded.    With  his  •*  veteran  fiivourite,**  Miidi,  ** 
fleetest  of  highhmd  deer-hounds,**  it  wu  his  deiifb) 
sally  forth,  and  to  make  the  pleasures  of  the  coene  ^ 
object  or  the  excuse  for  many  a  delightfbl  msAfB 
tlie  romantic  hills  of  his  native  country.   Peihi^itn 
the  frequency  of  such  rambles  which  indnced  the  Etis 
Shepherd  to  believe  that  *«  he  had  a  little  of  die  <ii(^ 
blood  in  him,  and  if  he  had  been  able  woQkibiivle(>{| 
desperate  poacher  and  black  fisher.**    Butii4«?* 
poaching  propensities  of  the  author  o^^**^,]^ 
Thomas  Lacy  of  his  neighbourhood  ""^^^C^ 
he  only  hunted  deer,  but  we  are  not  iiifa«^»!"^ 
worthy  Shepherd  that  he  ever  stole  them.  , 

The  fact  is,  that  exercise  was  essential  to  bislwAi^ 
in 'combining  it  with  field-sports,  he  gaTO  the  ch^n*' 
manly  and  wholAome  recreation  to  what  ^^*^ 
sidered  a  duty  to  his  constitution.    If  there  be  w*^ 
dote  to  the  toil  of  composition  it  is  exercise;  ind  «f^ 
be  a  preventive  of  the  ills  which  literary  flesh  i«ljff^ 
it  is  regimen.    Scott  well  knew  the  adrantagw  of  i* 
but  most  sadly  are  they  overlooked  by  anthon  in  goK'p 
An  hour  or  two  in  the  aAemoon  devoted  to  a  kfo^ 
on  their  friends  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  repenjw* 
nervous  energy,  exhausted  by  the  onintcrmittii^'*! 
of  six  or  seven  hours ;  they  feel  they  are  oncqw 
fttigue,  for  muscular  strength  b  the  ^"""^  ^^ 
vitd  powers,  and  therefore  the  empJoymcnt  rf  !*^ 
motive  organs  is  wholly  neglected.  ^^^^^J\^ 
cd  to  mental  application,  the  morning  makes  iiw**^ 
the  hours  which  have  been  stolen  from  ^  J^, 
riod  of  repose,  and  what  matters  it  whether  ^'^^ 
the  noonday  sun  presides  over  their  slumbers'  i^ 
fortunately  matters  much  more  than  they  ^'"^"J'JJ 
devote  their  nervous  energies  to  ^^S^^fu^ 
hours  at  a  period  when  all  nature  is  deprired  of W  ^ 
fying  principle  which  animates  every  <*jf^  *  j 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  and  "■l^^L*\^ 
forgetfuhiess,**  when  every  thing  ^^^"r^i 
them  is  receivinfir  a  new  and  more  lively  w","^ 


nis  last  oays;  ne  was  proiounai^  versea  m  aii  inose  tnem  is  receiving  a  new  ana  more  uv«/  \lv«0ff 

I  studies  which  were  more  immediately  the  business  of  existence,  from  the  influence  of  those  ^^^^^ZZ^^ 
his  vocation,  and  of  which  the  domain  is  so  extensive;  trical  pbDnomeiia  are  more  anakgoua  to  tlioir 
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ban  any  that  we  «r&  acquainted  with.  If  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pen  of  such  persons  is  dignified  by  the  name 
>f  oa  elegant  pursuit,  which  is  suppueod  to  soften  the 
nanners,  snd  to  refine  the  taste  of  the  votaries  of  science, 
hey  deem  it  better  to  become  its  martyrs,  than  to  share 
vith  the  illiterate  or  the  vulgar  the  blessing  of  rude 
lealth. 

If  the  spirits  at  length  become  wearied  by  incessant 
application,  if  even  during  their  meals  the  nervous  energy 
3  aummooed  to  the  brain  from  every  other  organ,  espe- 
cially from  those  where  its  influence  is  most  requisite  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  process  of  digestion ;  if  the 
appetite  begins  to  foil,  the  'temper  to  be  soured,  the  sen- 
sibility to  bd  mcnrbidly  increased,  and  that  the  labour  of 
^  closet,  in  the  words  of  Rousseau,  **  les  (ends  ddicats, 
^ffaiblit  leor  temperament,  et  quo  rA,me  garde  difficile- 
iiient  sa  vigoeur,  quand  le  corps  a  perdu  la  sienne ;  que 
r^tude  use  la  machine,  equisse  les  esprits,  dctruit  les 
^(^es,  enerve  le  courage,  rend  pusillanime,  incapable  de 
■^iiater  ^galement  &  la  peine  et  aux  passions ;"  nothing 
iSka  to  be  added  to  the  demonstration  of  the  dangers  that 
^RUTouod  their  health  and  happiness.  Yet  are  these  pre- 
HBiotutory  symptoms  of  disease,  of  morbid  irritability  of 
Chs  organs  of  digestion,  of  hypochondria,  and  all  its  nor- 
rora,  irhoUy  ncgtected  and  ove  rlooked.  I  f  they  have  only 
strength  enough  to  pursue  the  avocation  woich  insidi- 
ooaly  undermines  their  constitution,  they  dream  not  that 
diaease  is  a  possible  occurrence  so  long  as  bodily  pain  is 
iic»t  endured :  they  know  not  that  the  fiercest  paroxysm  of 
hypodioodria,  the  severest  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  ore  sel* 
dona  accompanied  by  physical  sufferings.  But  if  they 
aro  renunded  by  the  dejectbn  of  their  sfHrits,  or  the 
diminotioo  of  bodily  strength,  of  the  injury  their  health 
hajB  suitaiDed,  and  is  daily  sustaining,  firom  the  over-exer- 
tioca  of  one  organ,  and  the  total  inactivity  of  every  other, 
then  indeed  Uiey  have  recourse  to  the  physician,  or 
TOtJkKr  to  the  faculty,  for  they  commonly  travel  through 
ev^ery  ttgn  in  the  zodiac  of  privileged  empiricism,  Grmn 
th^  balanoe,  the  sign  in  which  the  daily  allowance  of 
broad  and  meat  is  doled  out  to  the  invalid,  to  Aquariusi, 
the  Agn  of  the  water-gruel  system,  where  the  advantages 
of  CJiin  potations  are  magnified,  and  extolled  **  to  the  very 
ecfio  that  doth  ^plaud  again."  If  they  go  still  fur- 
QieF-,  and  knock  at  the  door  of  Ursa  Major,  they  will 
profciably  find  the  Great  Bear  of  the  profession  hugging 
us  own  doctrine  to  death,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  un- 
ptrxly  gambols,  extending  his  great  paw  over  an  ample 
f^iB  me,  and  dismissing  his  visiters  with  a  ^ood-natured 
piov^l — ^the  enstomary  intimation  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ies9S  and  read  his  book.  And  acooniingly,  they  go  at 
(he  tf  rat  growl  and  read  ^  the  book,**  and  swallow  blue 
pills  erery  night,  and  black  draughts  every  morning,  till 
some  n^v  star  in  the  medical  constellation  out-twinkle« 
the  old  bear,  and  it  becomes  the  fiiahicm  to  consult  the 
last  diaeovered  luminary. 

But*  in  sober  seriousness,  the  use  of  powerfiil  remo- 
ves in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  is  seldom  followed  by  a 
more  than  temporary  relief:  eventually  their  effects  are 
iBJarioos;  how  can  they  be  otherwise,  when  injudl. 
cioasiy  employed,  or  the  principle  mistaken  on  which 
they  are  recommended,  or  that  principle  too  general  in 
its  application  to  meet  every  peculiarity  of  age,  condi- 
tion, and  constitution  ?  ^  JEtatem  aHam,  aliud  faeium 
'^nvenit,^  says  Plautns,  but  not  so  the  fashionable  diet- 
stic  doctor ;  there  is  but  one  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
fnnmnerable  and  dissimilar  symptoms  of  a  disease ;  no 
natter  whether  the  patient  is  young  or  old,  male  or  fe- 
nale,  of  a  sanguine  or  a  saturnine  temperament,  of  a  vi. 
{DToos  or  a  debilitated  constitution — no  matter  where 
the  scat  of  the  disorder  be,  the  head,  the  stomach,  or  the 
liver,  he  is  doomed  to  go  through  the  same  undeviating 
routine  either  of  blue  piil  and  black  draught,  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  snbcarbonate  of  iron ;  and  if  the  remedies, 
like  the  torture  of  Procrustes,  are  not  fitted  to  the  suf- 
ferer, the  sufferer  is  fitted  to  the  remedies — that  is  to 
ayv  tttae  feeblo  powers  of  his  constitution  are  habituated 
0  theiQ.  But  verily  and  truly,  we  believo  that  more  in. 
^ry  vm  done  by  medicine  to  dyspeptic  patients,  than 
i*ou\d  ariso  to  the  constitution  n'om  its  total  non-em- 
ployment The  celebrated  Hufeland  carries  this  notion 
to  a  fkr  greater  extent,  and  applies  it  to  the  whole  range 
of  chronic  maladies,  without  inapugning  the  character  of 
^t  profession  of  which  ho  is  one  of  this  brightest  oma^ 
mmits  in  Germany. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

sin  WiLTKR  BOOTT  CONHNITED. 

The  l^nlt  in  a  groat  measure  lies  in  the  victims  of 
Uie  mal^ijj  ^e  a,©  speaking  of— tha  Uteniry  makdjr ; 


they  are  generally  heedless  enough  of  present  health, 
but  anxious  in  the  extreme  about  prospective  and  ima- 
ginary ills.  Forthcoming  evils  ore  continually  casting 
their  shadows  before  them,  and  every  feeling  of  malaise 
is  magnified  by  fear  into  a  symptom  of  some  serious 
disorder.  The  consequence  is,  on  trivial  occasions 
thev  are  continually  having  recourse  to  unnecessary 
and  even  injurious  medicines ;  either,  volatile  ammonia, 
spirituous  tinctures,  carminatives,  and  ultimately  lauda- 
num,— are  the  remedies  which  ^  nervous  people**  con- 
stantly have  recourse  to ;  but  again  and  again  do  we 
repeat  it,  there  is  no  antidote  but  exercise  for  the  dis- 
orders of  the  studious,  and  no  preventive  but  regimen. 
By  these  only  may  the  effects  of  excessive  study  be 
obviated  and  new  vigour  infused  into  the  constitution, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  sustain  Cor  any  length  of  time  the 
daily  toil  of  mental  labour.  Sydenham  has  given  a 
very  imposing  and  somewhat  scholastic  account  of  his 
regimen,  which  appears  certainly  not  to  have  been  re- 
markably abstemious ;  but  to  its  regularity  the  good 
effects  are  due  which  Sydenham  ascribes  to  iL  ^*  In 
the  morning  when  1  arise,  I  drink  a  dish  or  two  of  tea, 
and  then  ride  in  my  coach  till  noon ;  when  I  return 
home  I  immediately  refresh  myself  with  any  sort  of 
meat,  of  easy  digestion,  that  I  like,  (for  moderation  is 
necessary  above  all  tilings.)  I  drink  somewhat  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  Canary  wine  immediately 
before  dinner  every  day,  to  promote  my  digestion,  and 
to  drive  the  gout  from  my  bowels.  Wben  I  have  dined, 
[  betake  myself  to  my  coach  again,  snd  when  business 
will  permit,  I  ride  into  the  country  for  good  air.  A 
draught  of  small  beer  is  to  me  instead  of  a  supper,  and 
I  take  another  draught  when  I  am  in  bed,  and  about 
to  compose  myself  to  sleep.*' 

"  There  is  a  wisdom,**  says  Bacon,  ^  in  regimen,  be- 
yond the  rules  of  physic  A  man*8  own  observation  of 
what  he  finds  good,  and  what  ho  finds  hurtful,  is  the 
best  medicine  to  preserve  health.  Celsus  could  never 
have  spoken  it  as  a  physician  had  he  not  been  a  wise 
man,  when  he  gives  it  as  one  of  the  great  precepts  of 
health,  that  a  man  do  vary  and  interchange  contraries, 
but  with  an  inclination  to' the  more  benign  extreme;  to 
use  fasting  and  full  eating,  but  rather  full  eating; 
watching  and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep  ;  sitting  and  ex- 
ercise, but  rather  exercise ;  so  shall  nature  be  cherished, 
and  yet  taught  mysteries.** 

**  Beyond  the  general  rules  of  low  moderate  diet,**  says 
Heberden,  **  which  every  practitioner  must  be  acquainted 
with,  all  people  best  know  what  agrees  with  them,  and 
can  ascertain  it  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  doctor.** 

Every  man,  indeed,  of  common  sense  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  digestion,  and  every  thing  that  agrees  with  it 
he  may  safely  conclude  is  good  for  him ;  he  has  no  need 
of  diet  books  to  regulate  his  mode  of  living.  To  make 
general  laws  for  the  diet  of  individuals,  to  legislate  for 
the  stomach,  and  for  each  legislator  to  lay  down  particu- 
lar rules  and  ordinances  at  variance  with  his  neighbours, 
for  one  to  issue  his  fiat  against  farinaceous  food  m  every 
instance,  and  another  to  preach  up  a  medical  crusade 
against  all  vegetable  substances:  for  a  third  to  obtest 
mankind  by  the  love  the^  bear  their  lives  to  abstain  fi-om 
wine ;  and  a  fourth  to  smg  posans  (not  perhaps  quite  so 
poetical  as  ^  O  fons  BlandusifB,**)  in  praise  of  water ;  this 
IS,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  one  set  oif  rules  is  applicable 
to  every  form  of^  a  disease,  or  that  the  same  organ  at  all 
times  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  similarly  affected  at 
different  periods,  and  under  different  circumstances,  by 
the  same  agents. 

In  a  woi^  a  popular  diet-book,  based  on  such  a  pre- 
sumption, is  the  mere  impertinenoe  of  physic.  We  may 
conclude  with  old  Burton,  that  in  what  regards  our  regi- 
men,  **our  own  experience  is  the  best  physician;  so 
great  is  the  variety  of  palates,  humours,  and  tempera- 
ments, that  every  man  should  observe,  and  be  a  law  unto 
himsel£  Tibcnus,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  did  laugh  at 
all  those  who,  afler  thirty  years  of  age,  asked  counsel  of 
others  concerning  matters  of  diet** 

At  forty,  says  the  adage,  a  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
physician ;  but  at  any  age  the  individual  is  likely  to  be- 
6ome  a  valetudinarian  fi>r  life,  who  lives  by  medicine, 
and  not  by  regimen. 

We  have  b^  carried  away  from  our  subject,  but  our 
observations  are  not  perhaps  altogether  irrelevant  to  it, 
nor  wholly  unimportant  to  our  readers.  The  unbroken 
vigour  of  Scott*8  constitution  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  a  life  of  literary  labour,  was  unquestienably  owing 
to  the  regularity  and  temperance  of  his  habits,  and  to 
wholesome  exercise.  But  without  that  exercise,  even 
the  ^  venlrtm  bene  moratum^**  which  Seneca  proclaims 
the  advantages  of,  would  not  have  been  snfficieat  for  the 


preservation  of  his  health,  or  the  reparation  of  the  vigour 
that  was  exhausted  in  his  study. 

The  common  error  of  the  studious  was  not  his,  of  de- 
voting day  after  day,  or  night  after  night  to  some  liters* 
ry  pursuit,  and  of  wearying  out  the  body  in  the  constant 
service  of  the^nde&tigable  mind:  *'of  compelling  (as 
Plutarch  observes)  that  which  is  mortal  to  do  as  miidi 
OS  that  which  is  immortal ;  that  which  is  earthly,  as  tliat 
which  is  etherial.'*  Scott*8  reguUr  recreations,  on  the 
contrary,  put  the  body  in  a  state  to  obey  the  suggestions 
of  the  stronger  and  the  nobler  part.  Not  an  hour  did  he 
occupy  hiinsclf  in  planting  or  embellishing  his  grounds, 
not  a  morning  did  he  allot  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase* 
nor  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  leisure  for  a  joyous  ramble 
in  the  country,  that  he  did  not  return  from  the  ^  deanu 
bulatio  per  anuBna  loea^^^  with  recruited  spirits,  for  the 
encounter  of  new  toil,  and  invigorated  powers  that  hod 
shaken  off  the  temporary  senectetude  of  study. 

In  many  pomto  the  habits  of  Milton  resembled  thoee 
of  Seott ;  be  was  no  less  temperate,  no  lees  sober-minded, 
but  unfortunately  the  acrimony  of  party  strife  soraetOMa 
steeped  his  pea  m  bitterness  af^roaching  to  nuUevoleaoe. 
The  sufferings,  however,  of  a  painful  mdady,  might  have 
had  not  a  little  to  do  wkh  the  asperity  of  his  politics. 
The  labour  moreover  of  composition,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  nature  of  his  produotions,  was  jntense,  and 
frequently  deprived  him  of  repose.  **  He  would  cAea. 
times,**  says  Richardson,  **  lie  awake  whole  nighte  toae* 
ther,  but  not  a  verse  could  he  make ;  at  other  times  ho 
would  dictate  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  half^  the  number.  He  held  an  absurd 
opinion  that  his  poetic  vein  never  flowed  happily,  but 
from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  that  the 
coldness  of  this  climate  was  unfitvoorable  to  the  flighte 
of  his  imaginaticm.  Till  his  infirmities  confined  him  to 
the  house,  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  taking  exercise  hi 
his  girden,  but  in  the  intervals  of  his  gouty  pain,  being 
unable  to  leave  his  room,  he  used  to  swing  in  a  chair, 
and  sometimes  play  on  an  organ ;  and  even  this  mode  of 
exercise  most  people  will  deem  preferable  to  that  of  Lord 
Monboddo,  who  for  the  sake  of  his  health  was  oooostooa- 
ed  to  rise  every  morning  at  four  o*cIock,  and  then  walk 
about  his  room,  divested  of  h»  habUiments,  with  the 
window  open,  ibr  the  purpose  of  enjoying  what  he  called 
his  air  both.  But  Johnson*8  idea  of  exercise  waa  cer- 
tainly a  more  agreeable  one  than  ^ther  Milton*s  or 
Monboddo*8;  he  told  Boewell  with  becoming  gravity, 
^  that  if  he  had  no  duties  here,  ond  no  reference  to  futu- 
rity, he  would  spend  his  life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  post- 
chaise  with  a  pretty  woman.*'  But,  much  as  we  admire 
tlie  doctor's  taste,  we  rather  believe  that  Scott's  mode  dT 
taking  exercise  was  the  more  salubrious  of  the  two. 

Those  ^  laborer  hUarm  venandi,^  (as  Camden  terms 
the  field  sporte  of  Staffordshire,)  which  Scott  took  delight 
in,  were  more  likely  to  produce  the  efiect  which  Galen 
has  so  strongly  pointed  out  the  beneficial  resulU  of:  the 
promotion  of  pleasurable  excitement  by  the  general  dif- 
fusion ef  the  animal  spirits,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole 
frame ;  by  the  use  of  exercise,  till  the  whole  body  tin- 
gles with  the  gk>w  of  incipient  perspiration — ^^vequead 
rubofem,  sed  non  ad  sudorem.**  This  is  indeed  the  grand 
point  that  is  to  be  observed  in  taking  exercise — to  take 
as  much  as  the  individual  is  capable  of  bearing  without 
fiitigue. 

It  is  a  folly  to  think  that  the  necessity  fer  bodily  ac- 
tivity may  be  superseded  by  means  of  medicine,  or  regi- 
men,  or  habits,  in  other  respects  the  best  regulated  in 
the  world.  Exercise  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to  health ; 
and .  without  health  ask  the  sick  man  where  is  happi- 
ness, and  he  may  tell  you,  at  least,  where  it  is  not,  when 
he  points  to  his  own  bosom. 

But  how  is  exercise  to  be  Uken  by  those  who  dwell 
in  the  busy  haonto  of  the  literary  world — who  are  con- 
fined to  their  closets  by  their  pursuite  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  or  witlioot  necessity  indulge  tlieir  literary 
indolence^  in  the  immurement  of  their  study,  with  the 
same  feelings  of  veneration  fer  ite  imprisonment  which 
King  James  gave  such  eloquent  words  to,  when  he 
visited  the  libnirj^  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley :  **  If  I  were 
doomed  to  be  a  prisoner,  and  the  choice  were  given  me 
of  my  prison,  this  library  should  be  my  dungeon ;  I 
would  desire  to  be  chained  by  no  other  bonds  than  the 
clasps  which  incarcerate  these  pages,  and  to  have  no 
other  companions  in  my  captivity  than  these  volumes?** 
How  then  are  the  studious  to  escape  from  their  feaci- 
natlng  pursuite,  to  devote  even  an  hour  to  bodily  exer« 
cise  ?  The  first  law  of  nature  is  said  to  be  self-preser- 
vation— the  first  law  of  life  is  motion — ite  most  essential 
requisite,  activity.  **  Do  not  be  inactive,*'  says  the 
Arab  poet,  £1  Wardi,  **iQr  water  beconMs  putrid  hj 
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•Uffnation,  and  the  mooii,  b^  chan^iug,  becomes  bright 
ana  perfect.** 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

■IE  WALTBa  BCOm  OONTINCBD. 

The  same  idea,  but  somewhat  amplified,  is  fbond  in 
**  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,**  in  an  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  exercise:  **The  heavens  themselves  run 
continually  round;  the  world  is  never  still;  the  sun 
travels  to  the  east  and  to  the  west;  the  moon  is  ever 
changing  in  its  course ;  the  stars  and  the  planets  have 
their  constant  motions;  the  air  we  breathe  is  continually 
agitated  by  the  wind,  and  the  waters  never  cease  to  ebb 
and  flow :  doubtless,  for  the  purpose  of  their  conserva- 
tion, to  teach  us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.** 
The  ancients  had  so  much  faith  in  the  good  eflects  of 
exercise,  that  many  of  their  disorders  were  treated 
solely  by  medical  gymnastics.  Gerraanicus  was  cored 
of  an  atrophy  by  riding,  Cicero  of  a  grievous  infirmity 
by  traveUing.  The  Roman  physicisns  sent  their  con* 
•umptive  patients  to  Alexandria,  and  tlie  Greeks  shipped 
tbetr  nervous  ones  to  Anticyra — nominally  for  change 
of  air,  but  really  for  the  advantages  of  exercise  and 
recreatioa.  The  Ikther  of  physic  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced medical  gymnastics  into  practice ;  he  described 
various  sorts  of  these  exercises,  but  those  on  which  be 
placed  most  dependence  were  friction  of  the  whole 
frame  -somewhat  similar  to  the  process  of  shampooing, 
and  a  swinging  motion  of  the  handb  and  arms.  The 
advantages  of  both  modes  of  promoting  the  insensible 
secretion  of  the  skin,  and  of*  maintaining  the  bodily  vi- 
foor,  by  the  activity  of  almost  every  muscle,  are  but  too 
little  known,  and  consequently  but  little  practised.  And 
not  the  least  advantage  of  such  modes  of  exercise  is, 
that  every  one  may  employ  them^  whatever  be  his  occu- 
pation, or  however  constantly  confined  to  the  house. 

The  literary  man,  who  has  a  horror  of  the  feral  amuse- 
nents  of  the  f&eld,  or  who  thinks  a  ride  on  horseback,  or 
a  ramble  on  foot,  more  hiigtusi^  than  the  weariness  of 
the  soft-cnshioDed  elbow-cmdr,  m  which  the  worst  weari- 
ness of  life  b  ofien  fel^  will  find  in  these  employ- 
ments a  sahibrious  occupation,  an  invifrorating  exercise, 
even  in  his  doset  No  in-door  activity  is  indeed  compar- 
able to  that  which  is  taken  in  the  open  air ;  bnt  unques- 
tionahly  health  may  be  preserved,  and  strength  maintained 
for  a  very  long  period,  by  devoting  ten  minutes,  night 
and  morning,  to  those  frictions  Hippocrates  so  strongly 
recommends,  and  which  are  to  this  day  in  such  general 
use  in  those  eastern  countries,  where  they  arc  not  half  so 
essentia]  to  health,  as  they  are  in  colder  climates ;  and  like- 
wise  by  the  occasional  use,  at  least  ever^  fourth  or  fifUi 
hour,  of  that  other  mode  of  exercise  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, or  what  perhaps  is  still  better,  of  employing  it 
in  that  manner  in  which  sailors  are  accustomed  to  exer- 
cise their  arms  in  cold  weather. 

The  chest,  which  has  been  contracted  and  compressed 
by  a  hurtful  posture,  is  expanded  by  tlie  vigorous  action 
of  the  muscles ;  in  feet  the  whole  <h  them  are  called  into 
active  exercise  by  it. 

This  form  of  medical  gynmastics,  with  the  windows 
of  the  apartments  thrown  open  while  it  is  employed,  and 
a  few  brisk  turns  in  the  chamber,  if  unfortunately  no 
garden  is  at  hand,  is,  indeed,  the  only  substitute  for 
those  recreations  which  combine  the  advantages  of  whole- 
some air  with  the  charms  of  delightful  scenery. 

The  thews  and  sinews  of  the  brawny  blacksmith,  who 
stirs  not  more  than  one  day  in  seyen  irom  the  precincts 
of  his  forge,  to  a  certain  extent  illustrates  the  invigorat- 
ing effects  of  this  sort  of  exercise ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  exemption  of  the  people  of  the  E^ast  fh>m  many 
European  disorders,  from  gout,  dyspepsia,  and  phthisis, 
is  not  wholly  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  climate,  or  to  tem- 
perate habits,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  the  process  of 
shampooing,  either  in  the  bath,  to  which  the  latter  is 
subservient,  or  In  their  private  houses,  in  which  it  is 
eyery  day  in  nse.  ^ 

In  all  probability  the  mode  of  applying  friction  b^ 
means  of  the  flesh-brush  in  this  country,  has  caused  it 
to  fidl  into  such  general  disuse-— it  is  neither  efficient 
nor  agreeable ;  a  simple  glove,  made  of  common  white 
drugget,  without  divisions  at  the  fingers  except  for  the 
the  thumb,  as  the  woollen  mittens  or  children  are  com- 
monly made,  is  the  best  thing  that  ean  be  used  fer  the 
extremities ;  and  a  common  flesh-brush,  covered  with  the 
same  material,  with  a  handle  about  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  is  by  fiir  the  most  convenient  and  effectual  mode 
of  applying  fHction  to  the  body.  We  are  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  chafing  glove,  that  however 
misplaced  Uie  mention  of  its  advantages  may  seem  to  be  In 
tbese  psges,  we  still  most  strenuoosly  ventoro  to  recom- 


mend its  employment  to  those  who.have  most  need  of 
exercise,  and  least  inclination,  or  perhaps  opporUmity,  to 
take  it ;  to  those  who  are  deprived,  by  their  pursuits,  of 
that  insensible  secretion  of  the  skin,  which  is  essential 
to  health,  and  the  obstruction  of  which,  (as  we  have  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Cowper,)  is  firequently  the 
cause  of  the  gravest  maladies  which  afflict  humanity. 

So  few  of  the  infirmities  of  genius  were  the  portion  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  if  we  nave  wandered  fVom  our 
subject,  it  is  because  there  b  hardly  an  untoward  cir- 
cumstanoe  in  the  fortunate  career  of  this  great  man  up 
to  a  late  period  of  his  life,  which  is  calculated  to  illos- 
trate  the  argument  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  preced- 
ing pages  to  establish.  But  though  there  are  few  errors 
of  conduct  to  be  noticed,  and  still  fewer  physical  infir 
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mities  to  be  connected  with  thern^  no  indulgence  to  be 
demanded  fer  the  one,  and  no  charitable  feelings  to  be 


appealed  to  fer  the  othcr^  there  is  still  a  moral  in  the 
secret  of  his  happiness  to  be  feund  in  the  record  of  his 
virtues,  his  moderated  passions,  and  well  regulated  ha- 
bits, which  has  the  strong  persuasion  of  an  admirable 
example  to  recommend  it  in  lieu  of  the  awful  lesson  of 
a  life  of  error,  and  of  sufiering  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
warning. 

The  period,  however,  arrived  when  fertune  bc^|im  to 
weary  of  her  smiles,  and  the  long  unclouded  horizon  of 
Sir  Walter  became  darkened  by  adversity.  He  had  un- 
fortunately  connected  himself  with  the  house  of  Consta- 
ble, and  the  feilure  of  that  house  was  the  means  of 
involving  his  afiairs  in  what  might  have  been  considered 
irretrievable  ruin.  This  disastrous  circumstance  is 
plainly  and  succinctly  described  in  the  notice  that  is  pre- 
fixed  to  the  Abbotsferd  subscription,  but  with,  perhaps, 
a  pardonable  loaning  to  the  imprudence  which  led  to  the 
caiamity. 

**  The  crisis  which  took  place  in  commercial  affairs 
generally,  and  which  porlicularly  affected  ever^  person 
engaged  in  literary  undertakings,  involved  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  losses  alike  unexpected  and  unprepared  fer,  to 
the  amount  of  120,00<M.  Ruinous  as  this  demand  must 
have  been,  it  is  yet  obvious,  that  afler  surrendering,  to 
its  payment,  the  whole  of  his  property,  he  mi^ht  have 
secured  to  himself  and  his  feroily  the  U'uits  of  his  subse- 
quent exertions,  and  realised  firom  his  later  works  not 
less  than  70,000/.  The  whole  of  this  sum,  with  what- 
ever  more  a  lengthened  life  might  have  enabled  him  to 
obtain,  he  with  manly  and  conscientious  feeling  ap- 
propriated to  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  In  thus  de- 
voting his  talents  to  the  acquittal  of  obligations  not  ori- 
ginal^, though  legally  his  own,  he  laboured  with  a  de- 
gree  of  assiduity,  and  an  intenseness  of  anxiety,  which 
shortened  his  existence  by  overstrained  intellectual  exer- 
Uon." 

It  is  only  to  be  wondered  at,  how  a  sober-minded  man 
(which  Scott  unquestionably  was)  could  have  been  so 
incautious  as  to  Iiave  entangled  his  fortune  in  the  specu- 
lations of  his  publishers ;  but  in  all  probability,  the  mania 
of  building,  embellishing,  planting,  and  collecting  objects 
of  antiquity,  (which  led  to  an  expense  exceeding  fifty 
thousand  pounds,)  was  the  cause  of  his  embarrassment, 
by  compelling  him  to  have  recourse  to  other  plausible 
means  of  increasing  his  income  than  those  of^  literary 
emoluments,  immense  as  his  were. 

In  the  five  years  that  succeeded  the  bankruptcy  of 
Constable,  from  1826  to  1831,  he  produced  no  less  than 
one  and  tliirty  volumes,  the  profits  of  which,  and  of  the 
new  edition  of  hi&  novels,  which  amount  to  the  surprising 
number  of  seventv-feur  volumes,  were  devoted  to  the 
diminution  of  his  debt,  and  by  his  indefetigable  literary 
labours,  (almost  exclusively,)  he  was  enafiled  to  pay  off 
fifly-feur  thousand  pounds.  His  life  had  been  ensured 
in  fevour  of  his  creditors,  for  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds.  Further  payments  out  of  his  personal  property 
still  further  reduced  that  debt,  so  that  the  whole  does  not 
now  exceed  twenty  thousand  pounds.  From  the  period 
of  his  embarrassments  it  was  evident  Sir  Walter  was 
writing  less  fer  the  public  than  for  his  creditors,  bnt  un- 
fortunately more  for  either  than  for  hb  feme.  From  the 
publication  of  his  last  novel  in  1826,  every  succeeding 
work  was  a  feinter  emanation  of  hb  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, and  perhaps  the  last  of  his  productions  was  the 
feeblest  gleam  of  its  departing  glory. 
*  **  The  prodigious  labours,**  says  the  author  of  the  ad- 
mirable sketch  of  his  life  in  the  Penny  Magazine, 
**  which  these  numerous  and  voluminous  works  necessa- 
rily  required,  was  too  much,  however,  even  for  the  most 
ready  intellect  and  robust  fVame.  The  present  writer, 
when  he  saw  Sir  Walter  for  the  last  time,  in  1830,  was 
struck  by  the  chancre  which  a  oomparativdy  short  oe- 
riod  had  produced  m  hb  personal  appearance.    A  few 

years  prsvioasly  he  looked  a  bale  and  active  man  in  mid- 
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mark  which  seemed  to  bdicate  some  secret  apucba. 

sion  in  his  own  mind,  of  the  fatal  mtUdv  tint  vu  tki 

lurking  in  hb  own  over-wrought  msaAr   AtlavftHe 

springs  of  life,  so  Jon^  over-tasked,  began  to  give  ht 

During  the  ensuing  wmter,  (1831,)  sympConitormdiui 

paralysis,  (a  disease,  it  seems  of  which  his  &ther  Ui 

also  died,  but  at  an  advanced  age,)  bcnn  to  be  mt^kt, 

ed.     Hb  lameness  became  more  distrcssiof ,  ud  ks 

utterance  began  to  be  obriouftly  aflected.   Tet  evn  b 

thb  afflicting  and  ominous  condition  he  contriid  lo 

work  with  undiminished  diligence.  During  the  noaei 

of  1831,  he  grew  gradually  worse ;  his  medicsl  sttoDdaidi 

strictly  formde  mental  exertion,  yet  he  coaM  not  be  ic- 

strained  fi-om  composition.    In  the  aatomD,  a  Tint  to 

Italy  was  recommended ;  he  was  with  diffico^  ptni 

ed  on  to  leave  Scotland,  but  at  length  he  jkm  totk 

entreaties  of  hb  fi-iends,  and  sailed  m  the  felloviif  Oe. 

tober.    His  health  seemed  improfed  by  the  Tmi|e,b«t 

afbr  visiting  Naples  and  Rome,  at  bodi  of  whufa  dtki 

be  was  received  with  almost  regal  boooun,  In  km 

to  return  to  his  native  land  became  irrepresBiUe,iBdke 

hurried  homeward  with  s  rapidity,  whidi  isluiiUte^ 

health  was  highly  injnrious,  and  doubtless  aceelend 

the  catastrophe  which  perhaps  no  degree  of  ikiQ«(» 

tion  could  have  long  deUyed.    He  ezperieaord  a  istiir 

severe  attack   (a  second  paralytic  seixore)  m  ^mg 

down  the  Rhine,  and  reached  London  mnnriyirk 

sta^e  of  phi^sical  and  mental  prostration.   Me&li 

could  only,  it  was  found,  fbr  a  short  period  prolndit 

solution ;  and  to  gratify  hb  most  ardent  djiDfviA,k 

was  conveyed  by  the  steam  packet  to  Leith,  ud  sn 

more  reached  hb  fevourite  house  at  AhixtM-batk 

such  a  pitiable  condition  that  he  no  longer  moguKd 

hb  nearest  and  dearest  relations.    AAer  Bafcnig  a 

this  deplorable  state  till,  in  the  progress  of  thaads, 

choly  malady — thb  living  death--Hnortificttion  Win 

some  time  proceedin|^  in  different  parts  of  tbe  Mfel 

frame — he  expired  without  a  struggle,  on  theilAi 

September  1832,  in  fab  sixty-second  year.** 

We  have  a  few  observations  to  make  on  lbs  iat»i 
the  malady  which  terminated  the  existence  of  (his  pvi 
and  good  man,  without  entering  bto  any  medical  H^ 
quisition  on  the  subject,  but  simply  fbr  the  pvpiw  ■ 
directin|r  the  attention  of  Uie  general  reader  to  a  w^ 
which  hterary  men  are  more  subject  to  than  pcfMua 
any  other  avocation. 

How  many  instances  are  recorded  b  the  obitaii7<| 

Siiiius  of  the  fetal  vbiUtioo  of  thb  humiliatiDg  <&««- 
ow  many  awfnl  examines  of  its  power  and  '^^^^' 
not  onl^  over  life  but  over  all  the  ennoUing  atum^ 
humanity!  The  angel  of  death  hovers  not  over  tbe  v 
of  a  man  in  so  terrible  a  form ;  the  Uow  u  struck,  tf^" 
who  was  bnt  yesterday  the  master-spirit  of  lii>  >^ 
**  the  foremost  man  of  sil  the  world,**  b  to^J  Mf^ 
of  its  pity,  the  living  emblem  of  life  and  ^^*f°!^ 
choly  spectacle  of  Om  light  of  intellect  feding  wf»'^ 
—of  vitality  and  deatlv— or  at  least,  the  ""^j^ 
each  in  the  corresponding  members  of  the  sa^^' 
Who  can  contemplate  the  fearful  phenoiiH!»«1"^ 
and  immobility,  of  animation  and  the  eztiDdin^Jr 
attributes  in  the  same  fenn,^and  the  sad  e^l^i^^' 
great  man*s  mind,  tottering  on  the  rains  of  i^jj^; 
throne,and  eventually  brought  down,  "q»»^fl'"vfSi 
to  the  level  of  the  lowest  capacity,  without  ^Jf* 
pride  of  reason  confounded  at  the  sight,  and  tbefloi 
feelings  of  nature  utterly  overpowered?  ^^ 

It  b  indeed  *«a  sorry  si^t,**  bat  yet  is  it  one  vW 
the  fVbnds  of  the  martyrs  to  literary  glory  ^^^^ 
quently  have  to  witness.  Copernicus,  Petrardi<j"'|^ 
Lord    Clarendon,   Roossean,    Marroontel,  Siehuvf* 


Steele,  Phillips,   Harvey,   Reid,  Johnson,  Pow*.j; 
WoUaston  and  Scott,  are  a  few  of  the  "»*"/ T*J 
names  of  tliose  who  have  fellen  vbtiins  to  ^^"^ 
mental  application,  by  paralysb  or  apoplexy*,  Are 
generality  of  Uteranr  men  sufficiently  scqoaffltrt «» 
the  nature  of  thb  disorder  to  be  t^tk  io  ^Mettv^r 
monitory  symptoms,  and  to  obviate  or  ^""j^^ 
predbposing  causes  which  lead  to  it?    We  ■^*[^2 
are  not ;  or  if  they  are  acquainted  with  its  <**'J^^ 
the  frequency  of  such  attacks,  unattended  as  w«yf^J 
immediate  dissolution,  causes  them  to  ^"^'^I'Jr^fS 
portance  of  familiar  fects,  to  extenuate  the  foa  ofw 
of  too  common  occurrence,  but  whiofa  it  is  ^f^ 
to  avoid,  though  it  may  not  be  so  to  remoretbee*"* 
if  once  they  Mve  occurred.  ^^.-i/ik 

Those  maladies  which  arise  fhim  a  S^a^^ 
nervous  fUnctiona  of  the  brain,  have  not  only  « < 
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charaeter,  bat  in  a  great  ineaaore  an  ii^timate  ooonection. 
Apoplexy  and  paby,  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  hypochondria 
and  mania,  though  they  stand  not  in  the  relation  of  cause 
or  effect,  are.  at  least  modifications  of  disease,  arising 
from  a  morbid  condition  of  the*  nervous  system,  and 
^nerally  connected  with  functional  disorder  in  the  diges- 
tive  organs.  The  three  distinguishing  characters  of  epi- 
lejMy,  apoplexy,  and  palsy,  are  convulsion,  coma,  and  loss 
of  voluntary  motion. 

But  all  of  these  disorders  are  referred  by  medical 
writers  to  one  common  source,  namely,  pressure  on  the 
delicate  substance  of  the  brain,  arising  either  from  a  ful- 
ness of  the  vessels  of  the  lieod,  or  a  rupture  of  them;  but 
at  all  events,  to  a  plethoric  state  of  the  brain,  either  chro- 
nic or  acute  and  accidental.  But  we  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  this  doctrine  with  respect  to  palsy, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  paralysis  is  the 
consequence  of  excessive  mental  application,  is  not  only 
erroneous,  but  the  treatment  which  is  founded  on  it  worse 
than  ineffectual— «ven  highly  injurious. 

The  paralytic  seizure  in  the  cases  we  allude  to,  super- 
▼enes  on  the  exhaustion  of  mind  and  body,  and  its  con- 
quest is  over  the  ruins  of  a  broken-down  constitution;  and 
so  far  from  originating  in  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  cir- 
culating  system,  Um  origtn,  <re  believe,  and  ever^  day^$ 
experience  confirnu  ike  eoneicHoHy  it  an  imperfeei  eujmljf 
of  blood  to  tfu  brain^  and  an  irregular  distribution  of  it. 
Under  such  circumstances,  general  blood-letting  would 
certainly  be  an  objectionable  remedy — under  all  circum- 
stances wc  fear  that  it  is  resorted  to,  at  least  on  the  on- 
set, without  discrimination,  and  without  advantage.  No 
matter  whether  the  patient  is  of  a  sanguineous  or  s  satur- 
nine temperament;  of  a  vigorous  or  an  enervated  consti- 
tution; blood-letting,  even  to  the  abstraction  of  pounds  of 
this  vital  fluid,  is  fearlessly  recommended  to  be  adopted 
in  cases  wherein  the  principle  of  vitality  is  already  half 
extinguished. 

There  may  be,  indeed,  few  cases  of  paralysis  in  which 
any  mode  of  treatment  has  the  power  of  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  an  attack  eventually  fatal.  But  we 
have  seen  many  instances  in  which  its  recurrence  has 
been  prevented  for  a  period  of  many  years,  and  the  pa- 
tient, in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  seizure, 
left  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  tolerable  health,  where  the  very 
opposite  mode  of  treatment  has  been  used :  where  the 
diffusible  stimulants,  and  aromatic  tonics,  and  aperients, 
had  been  exhibited  firom  tlie  commencement,  combined 
with  the  strictest  regularity  of  regimen  without  abstemi- 
ousness, for  even  generous  living  is  compatible  with  the 
rales  of  a  well-ordered  regimen. 

From   Mr.  Savory,  formerly  of  Bond-street,  we  re- 
member to  have  heard  an  account,  eight  or  nine  years 
ag^  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  baronet,  well-known  in  the  gay 
world,  having  been  seized  with  paralysis,  and  finding 
himself,  on  his  return  from  a  convivial  party,  suddenly 
deprived  of  speech,  and  the  power  of  moving  one  side  of 
his  body.    Bother  from  feelings  of  desperation,  or  an  im- 
pulse of  mental  aberration,  the  gentleman  had  a  bottle 
of  port  wine  brought  to  his  bed-side,  and  having  finished 
it,  he  turned  with  great  composure  on  his  side  and  went 
to  sleep.    That  gentleman  is  now  living,  his  intellect 
wholly  unimpairoid,  his  speech  restored,  and  his  general 
health  as  good  as  it  ever  was ;  and  he  still  daily  discusses 
his  bottle  or  two  of  port  wine  with  apparent  impunity. 

Few,  we  imagine,  would  have  the  fbll^,  or  the  reck- 
lessness of  life  which  this  gentleman  exhibited,  to  think, 
under  similar  circumstances,  of  following  his  example ; 
we  would  not  recommend  them :  our  only  wonder  is,  that 
in  this  instance  it  was  not  fatal  But  nevertheless,  how 
can  we  reconcile  the  impunity  with  which  this  powerful 
stimulant  was  taken  at  such  a  moment,  with  the  notion 
of  the  malady  arising  firom  a  pletiioric  condition  of  the 
cerebral  vessels? 

Dr.  Powell,  in  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  College  Trans- 
aetions,  has  brouffht  forward  a  mass  of  evidence,  to  prove 
that  paralytic  affections,  both  partial  and  general,  do 
frequently  originate  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  nerves 
alone:  that  they  are  independent  of  any  morbid  affection 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head,  and  that  they  are  pro- 
duced either  by  sympathy  with  irratibility  of  the  stomach, 
or  the  sudden  impression  of  cold  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  which  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe — namely,  that  it  is  a  nervous,  and  not 
m  vascular  disorder — the  inutility  of  treating  it  on  the 

Principle  of  an  inflammatory  or  plethoric  state  of  the 
itter  system  is  obvious,  and  the  necessity  of  considering 
it  as  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  occasioned  by 
the  depression  of  its  energies,  and  followed  by  an  imper- 
fect supply  of  blood  to  tiM  brain,  and  an  unequal  distri- 
bution of  it,  is  no  less  evident;  and  these  observations 
will  not  be  without  advantage  if  one  medical  man  is 


induced  to  pause,  before  he  has  recourse  to  the  lancet, 
in  the  treatment  of  a  malady  which  is  incidental  to  the 
exhausted  vigour  of  a  shattered  constitution. 

Palsy  and  apoplexy  are  so  closely  connected,  that  they 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  still  is  it  difii- 
cult  to  say  which  is  the  precursor  and  which  the  conse- 
quence.  PaJsy,  however,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
minor  degree  of  apoplexy,  and  its  attacks,  says  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, in  his  most  admirable  work  on  the  practice  of  phy^ 
sic,  is  commonly  preceded  for  several  days,  or  even 
weeks,  by  some  of  Uie  symptoms  which  are  the  forerun- 
ners of  apoplexy,  such  as  giddiness,  drowsiness,  numb- 
ness,  dimness  of  sight,  failure  of  the  powers  of  mind, 
forgetfulness,  and  indistinctness  of  articulation. 

But  the  foots  which  have  perplexed  physicians  for 

S^es  remain  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  lefl  by 
ippocrates  twenty -one  centuries  ago.  The  reason  why 
the  power  of  sensation  should  remain  perfect  while  that 
of  voluntary  motion  is  wholly  lost  is  still  a  mystery ; 
why  the  loss  of  that  motion  should  be  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  body,  while  the  injury  in  the  brain,  either 
from  effusion  or  hemorrhage,  is  on  the  Icfl ;  and  vice 
versa,  on  the  left  of  the  body  when  the  pressure  is  on  the 
right,  we  know  not ;  we  surmise,  it  may  arise  from  the 
decussation  of  the  nervous  fibres,  but  we  are  unable  to 
trace  it  Why  the  senses  should  be  hardly  affected, 
while  the  mental  faculties  are  invariably  impaired,  we 
cannot  tell ;  we  only  know,  that  the  mind  which  was 
once  powerful  and  resolute,  becomes  weak  and  timid. 
The  poet  mortem  examination  of  those  who  haye  died 
of  paralysis,  has  thrown  no  additional  light  on  our  know- 
ledge of  its  nature.  When  paralysis  quickly  terminates 
in  apoplexy,  the  ordinary  appeoranoes  of  the  latter  dis- 
order are  met  with,  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  and  serous  or 
sanguineous  extravasation ;  but  in  palsy  of  long  standing 
the  morbid  appearance  in  the  brain  may  be  a  discoloura- 
tion of  the  striated  portion,  and  a  corresponding  soflness 
of  its  substance,  serous  effusions  in  the  ventricles :  but 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  no  preternatural  appearance 
whatever  is  to  be  observed,  except  a  flacddity  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain. 

This  was  the  appearance  which  the  brain  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  presented  on  the  post  mortem  examination : 
the  whole  lefl  side  of  the  medullary  substance  was  found 
in  a  soft  and  flaccid  state,  and  globules  of  water  were 
found  distributed  over  the  surfiice  of  the  same  side.  In 
all  probability  his  excessive  application  went  on  slowly 
producing  this  mischief  in  the  brain  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years  of  his  existence,  when  he  was  driven  by  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  to  literary  labonr,  which  was 
too  much  for  the  strength  of  any  human  being. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

CONCLUSION. 

With  the  last  of  the  preceding  notices  we  conclude 
these  pages.  In  glancing  at  such  parts  of  the  biography 
of  Pope,  Johnson,  Bums,  Cowper,  Byron,  and  Scott, 
as  seemed  to  be  connected  with  the  history  of  their 
health,  we  endeavonred  to  point  out  its  influence  on  the 
mind  of  each,  and  to  show  how  for  the  power  of  disease 
had  controlled  the  conduct,  or  chequered  the  career,  of 
most  of  them. 

The  object  we  had  in  view  was  to  rescue  the  charac- 
ter of  men  of  genius  from  the  unmerited  severity  which 
it  daily  encounters  at  the  hands  (^shallow  criticism,  and 
also  from  tlie  unmitigated  censure  which  is  bestowed  upon 
its  imperfections  by  the  enmity  of  invidious  ignorance. 

How  for  we  may  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  will 
be  determined  by  the  fote  of  this  little  work  ;  but  what- 
ever that  may  be,  the  least  partial  of  our  judges  cannot 
deem  more  humbly  of  the  ability  displayed  in  these 
pages  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject  than  we  do.  And 
wc  are  well  aware,  that  we  have  barely  touched  on  many 
an  important  topic  connected  with  that  subject,  whi<m 
in  abler  hands  might  have  afifbrded  sufficient  mattei:  for 
its  ample  illustration. 

But,  however  briefly  and  imperfectly  our  task  has  been 
accomplished,  we  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  feeling 
that  no  other  but  a  laudable  motive  induced  us  to  under- 
take it,  and  we  have  the  greatest  of  all  literary  authori- 
ties  for  the  opinion  that  great  enterprises  are  laudable, 
eyen  when  they  are  above  the  strength  that  undertakes 
them. 

Had  we  known  of  any  other  English  work  of  a  simi- 
lar tendency,  the  present  one  would  probably  have  never 
seen  the  light.  Tissot's  admirable  treatise,  **  Avis  aux 
Giens  des  Lettres,*'  so  for  as  it  goes,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  on  the  subject  of  the  health  of  studious  peo- 
ple.   But  of  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  the 


literary  character,  Currie,  to  our  mind,  in  his  brief  lifo 
of  Burns,  has  evinced  the  best  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
Atiof  Currie,  and  only  not  before  him,  because  the  light 
of  medical  philosophy  wai  wanting  to  tlie  ^  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,**  Burton  deserves  to  rank.  And  next  to 
these,  the  author  of  the  ^  Curiosities  of  Literature** 
would  probably  have  ranked,  had  the  advantages,  which 
both  tlie  others  derived  from  their  professions,  been  his; 
had  he  the  same  opportunitpr  of  tracing  the  analogies  of 
mental  and  physical  infirmities— or  of  sprculalinff  like 
Burton,  daily  and  hourly  on  the  effects  of  the  latter, 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  literary  malady  in  his  own 
person,  on  the  chief  mental  faculties.  Our  opinion, 
however,  of  the  excellence  of  these  authors,  is  to  be  n* 
thered  in  the  preceding  pages  firom  the  frequent  rtwt' 
ence  we  have  made  to  their  works,  and  which,  if  we 
have  failed  in  any  instance  to  have  acknowledged,  we 
have  done  so  from  inadvertency. 

But  there  is  one  motive  we  have  had  in  yiew,  which 
we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  parade  before  the  read- 
er at  the  outset  of  his  perusal  of  these  pages— namely, 
the  opportunity  which  a  literary  subject  of  eeneral  in- 
terest afforded,  of  introducing  here  and  there  some 
medical  observations,  of  sufiicient  importance  to  every 
literary  person  to  deserve  attention,  though  unfortunately 
of  too  little  interest,  in  the  form  of  a  dry  disquisition  on 
a  medical  topic  at  any  len^,  to  engage  it. 

It  was,  therefore,  our  object  to  convey  informatioo  of 
a  medical  kind,  on  many  subjects  connected  with  the  in- 
firmities of  genius,  without  seeming  so  to  do,  or  at  least 
without  wearying  the  attention  of  i£e  general  reader  with 
details  on  any  subject  of  a  professional  character.  This 
we  trust  we  have  accomplished,  and  in  making  the  lives 
of  those  eminent  persons  we  have  made  ehoice  of,  the 
vehicle  of  opinions  respecting  the  health  of  literary  mei^ 
and  its  influence  on  their  happiness :  we  humbly  hope 
the  delicacy  of  that  subject  has  not  been  forgotten,  and 
that  in  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  literary  character, 
there  is  nothing  to  l^  found  in  **  The  Infirmities  of  Go. 
nius**  which  m  moralist  at  least  may  have  to  censure* 

THE  KKD. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM 
JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  LSCTVBBS  ON  POETBT. 

Poetry  is  the  eldest,  the  rarest,  and  the  most  exoeDeot 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  the  first  fixed  form  of  language ; 
the  oarliset  perpetuation  of  thought :  it  existed  before 
prose  in  history,  before  music  in  melody,  before  painting 
in  description,  and  before  sculpture  in  imagery.  Ante- 
rior to  the  discovery  of  letters,  it  was  employed  to 
communicate  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  to  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  valour,  and  to  promulgate  the  sanctions 
of  law.  Music  was  invented  to  accompany,  and  painting 
and  sculpture  to  illustrate  it 

The  art  of  constmcthng  easy,  elegant,  and  even  spirited 
verse,  may  be  acquired  by  any  mind  of  moderate  capacity, 
and  enriched  with  liberal  knowledge;  and  those  who 
cultivate  this  talent  may  occasionally  hit  upon  some 
happy  theme,  and  handle  it  with  such  unaccustomed 
delicacy  or  force,  that  for  a  while  they  outdo  themselves, 
and  produce  that  which  adds  to  the  public  stock  of  per* 
manent  poetry.  But  habitually  to  frame  the  lay  that 
quickens  the  pulse,  flushes  the  cheek,  warms  the  heart, 
and  expands  the  soul  of  the  hearer, — playing  upon  his 
passions  as  upon  a  lyre,  and  making  him  to  feel  as 
though  he  were  holding  converse  with  a  spirit ;  this  is 
the  art  of  Nature  herself,  invariably  and  perpetually 
pleasing,  by  a  secret  and  undefinable  charm,  which  lives 
through  ail  her  works,  and  causes  the  very  stones,  as 
well  as  the  stars,  to  cry  out — 

**  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.** 

Poetry  transcends  music  in  the  passion,  pathos,  and 
meaning  of  its  movements ;  for  its  harmonies  are  ever 
united  with  distinct  feelings  and  emotiens  of  the  rational 
soul ;  their  associations  are  always  clear  and  easily  coav 
prehensible :  whereas  music,  when  it  is  not  allied  to  Ian- 
guage,  or  does  not  ai^ieal  to  memory,  is  simply  a  sensual 
and  vague,  though  an  innocent  and  highly  exhilarating 
delight,  conveying  no  direct  improvement  to  the  heut, 
and  leaving  little  permanent  impression  upon  the  mind. 

Sculpture  is  the  noblest,  but  the  most  limited  of  the 
manual  fine  arts ;  it  produces  the  fewest,  but  the  greatest 
effects ;  it  approaches  nearest  to  nature,  and  yet  can  pre- 
sent little  beside  models  of  her  living  forms,  and  those 
principally  in  repose. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 

SSCOtfD  AND  THIED  BKRlSS. 

BY  CAPTAIN  BASII«  HALIj. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Captain  Hal^  since  his  work  of  Traveb  in  America, 
has  been,  we  dare  say,  verj  little  more  of  a  fitvourite  with 
our  readers  than  with  onrselTes)  bat  his  prejudices  apart, 
he  is  a  very  pleasant  writer,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing chapters  selected  from  the  second  and  third  series 
of  his  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  the  latter  of 
which  has  just  been  issued  from  the  British  press.  Too 
much  stress  is  probably  laid  upon  the  name  an  author  has 
acquired,  when  selecting  a  book  to  read.  A  writer  some- 
times  wofolly  mistakes  his  own  powers,  while  his  next 
effort  OQ  a  subject  where  he  is  at  home  may  be  entirdy 
successful.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  the 
captain  got  among  the  breakers,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
when  he  wrote  upon  our  social  institutions ;  but  fiurly  at 
■ea,  he  is  in  his  element,  and  exceedingly  lively  and  en- 
tertaining. 

The  first  series  of  his  **  Fragments**  has  been  publish- 
ed  some  time  in  this  country ;  those  sketches  were  rather 
addressed  to  the  youthfhl  mind ;  the  present  two  series  are 
better  in  every  respect,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time 
printed  here.  The  scenes  in  India,  on  ship  board,  and  in 
company  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  characterised  by  intel- 
ligence, and  extensive  information.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  chapters  omitted  relate  to  matters 
respecting  which  no  interest  is  felt  by  our  countrymen — 
discussing  the  relative  duties  of  the  various  officers  of  the 
British  navy,  and  other  dry  details,  which  the  volumes 
would  be  better  without  for  the  general  reader.  In  his 
descriptions  of  tnci<2«n/#  the  captain  is  surely  very  happy 
though  not  laconic ;  his  pictures  are  almost  tangible,  and 
few  will  rise  from  their  perusal  without  the  acknowledg. 
ment  of  their  being  better  informed,  and  in  better  hu- 
mour with  an  author  whom  they  have  had  previous  cause 
to  think  of  but  slightingly.  Captain  Hall  has  furnished 
many  texts  for  criticism — ho  has  not  yet  atoned  for  his 
wholesale  aspersions,  but  we  hope  his  previous  malversa- 
tions may  not  deter  any  one  from  the  gratification  to  be 
derived  from  the  foUowing  exciting  details. 

The  London  New  .Monthly  Magazine  thus  characterises 
the  second  series : 

«*  With  Captain  HaU*s  well  known  political  opinions 
we  have  no  desire  to  meddle  in  reviewing  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  books  it  has  ever  been  our  for- 
tune  to  peruse.  Few  have  a  more  enviable  tact  at  com. 
munlcating  knowledge.  He  has  not  alone  skimmed  the 
surface  of  things,  but  he  has  entered  deeply  into  their 
nature,  although  it  would  at  first  appear  that  be  satisfies 
himself,  and  seeks  to  satisfy  others  by  detailing  only  such 
circumstances  as  are  amusing  and  possess  interest  He  is 
thus  a  very  profitable  acquaintance,  from  whose  long  ex- 
perience and  eventful  life  rational  enjoyment  and  useful 
information  may  be  derived.  There  is  perhaps  no  writer 
who  tells  an  anecdote  more  pleasantly,  or  with  more 
graphic  power.*' 


CHAPTER  I. 

8m  WALTER  SCOTT's  KMBARKATION  AT  PORTSMOUTH  IN  THE 

AUTUMN  OF  1831. 

Of  all  the  voyas^es  and  travels  I  ever  made  in  my  life, 
the  most  intorostmg  by  for  was  a  trip  to  Portsmouth, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to 
assist  him  in  his  embarkation  for  Italy.    The  circum 


ployed  ii^  so  delightfiil  a  manner,  as  rendering  even  the 
slightest  services  to  an  author  who  has  laid  the  whole 
world  under  such  deep  obligations. 

The  extraordinary  interest  which  the  public  feel  in 
every  thing  relating  to  this  wonderful  man  induces  me 
to  believe  that  a  simple  narrative  of  the  mere  &ct  con- 
nected with  his  embarkation  may  to  many  prove  aceept- 
aMe.  In  due  season,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  accomplish* 
ed  son-in-law  will  favour  the  world  with  a  complete  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  any  person  can  have  enjoyed  such  ample  means  of 
studying  his  character,  and  making  himself  acquainted 
with  his  unedited  writings,  as  Mr.  Lockhart,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  a  work  of  the  highest  description  of 
literary  and  philosophical  interest,  from  opportunities  so 
favourable  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  taste,  genius,  and 
cultivated  talents. 

In  the  summer  of  1631,  it  became  but  too  well  known 
to  the  public  that  Sir  Walter  Soott  had  suffered  greatly 
from  more  than  one  severe  attack  of  illness ;  and  towards 
the  autumn  of  that  year  it  was  generally  understood  that 
his  medical  attendants  in  the  north  strongly  recommend- 
ed his  going  abroad.  There  occurred  much  difficulty, 
however,  in  arranging  this  matter.  In  the  first  place. 
Sir  Walter  himself  it  appears,  felt  extremely  unwilling 
to  move  from  home.  Perhaps  he  knew  quite  as  well  as 
his  doctors,  that  he  had  not  lon^  to  live ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  experienced  a  stron?  wish  not  to  breathe  his  last 
away  from  his  beloved  Abbotsford— which,  like  one  of 
his  romantic  novels,  might  be  called  the  creation  of  his 
own  hands !  In  the  next  place,  the  state  of  his  bodily 
health  rendered  a  long  journey  by  land  inexpedient,  es- 
pecially over  the  rou^  roads  of  France  and  Italy ;  and 
still  further  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  great  doubts  arose  if 
any  of  the  <Hrdinanr  sea  conveyances  would  be  likely  to 
prove  more  suitable.  The  most  favourable  resource,  and 
one  which  seemed  obvious  to  every  person  but  the  Great 
Unknown  himself,  was  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war ;  but  as 
he  felt  the  strongest  reluctance  to  making  any  application 
for  such  a  favour,  his  fHends  in  Scotland  were  reduced 
to  an  exceedingly  awkward  dilemma.  The  phjrsicians, 
however,  continued  positively  to  declare,  that  Sir  Walter 
must,  by  some  means  or  other,  be  removed  from  Abbots- 
ford,  if  he  were  to  have  the  smallest  chance  of  recovery. 
So  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  it  was  clear  to  them, 
and  to  every  one  else,  that  his  incessant  literary  exertions 
were  only  augmenting  the  alarming  disease  under  which 
lie  was  suffermg. 

At  last,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Robert 
Cadell,  the  publisher  of  his  works,  wrote  to  consult  me 
confidentially  on  the  occasion,  entreating  me  to  discover 
in  what  way  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war  going  to  the 
Mediterranean  might  be  obtained.  Owing  to  some  acci- 
dent, it  was  late  in  the  day  before  this  letter  was  deliver- 
ed to  me  ;  but,  i^ough  It  was  long  past  office  hours,  I 
thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  stand  upon  etiquettes  when 
the  health  of  such  a  roan  was  at  stake.  As  the  shortest 
way,  therefore,  of  settling  this  pressing  matter,  I  walked 
straight  to  the  Admiralty,  where  I  was  told  that  the  first 
lord,  Sir  James  Graham,  had  gone  to  his  room  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  could  not  be  seen.  Nevertheless  I  took 
the  liber^  of  writing  him  a  short  note,  stating  that  1  had 
just  received  a  communication  fVom  a  friend  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter  Scott*s,  the  contents  of  which  I  felt  extremely  desir- 
ous of  communicating  to  him  without  delay,  from  a 
belief  that  his  assistance  on  this  occasion  might  essen- 
tially contribute  to  preserve  one  of  the  most  valuable  lives 
in  the  country. 

As  I  anticipated,  Sir  James  received  me  instantly ; 
and  even  before  I  had  time  to  read  half  through  the  let- 
ter  from  Scotland,  he  assured  me,  that  whatever  was 
considered  likely  to  promote  Sir  Walter  Scott's  recovery, 
should  undoubtedly  be  mnted  by  government  On  my 
stating  the  afflicting  details  of  the  case,  he  mentioned 
that,  as  a  ship  was  shortly  to  sail  from  for  Malta  a  pass- 
age in  her  might  be  considered  certain. 

**  How  the  details  are  to  be  arranged,**  added  Sir 
James,  ^  is  of  no  great  consequence.  Leave  all  that  to 
me.  1  am  personally  well  acauainted  with  Captain  Pigot 
of  the  Barham,  which  is  the  frigate  going  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  therefore,  at  all  events,  I  can  manage  it  as  a 
I  private  favour,  should  any  unexpected  official  difficulties 
occur.  In  the  meantime,  as  it  seems  to  bo  important 
that  Sir  Walter  should  have  as  much  leisure  to  prepare 
as  possible,  and  as  the  ship  is  actually  under  sailing 
orders,  I  beg  you  will  write  to  him  at  once ;  and  pray 
make  an  effort  to  save  to-night*s  post  Say  to  Sir  Wal- 
ter that  his  passage  shall  be  arranged  in  the  manner  most 
agreeable  to  his  wishes,  and  that  he  may  set  out  on  his 
journey  south  as  soon  as  he  can  make  it  convenient  to  do  so. 


I  wrote  a  lettei-  to  Sir  Walter  icoordiBply,  w1iic)i,W 
help  of  a  swift  cab,  I  succeeded  in  retting  mtotbeGm 
ral  Poet-office  at  half>past  seven.  This  wu  on  the  13d^ 
of  September. 

Next  day,  it  appears  to  have  occarrod  to  Sir  Judo 
Graham,  that  although  Captain  Pigot,  or  any  other  oSeer 
in  the  Navy,  would,  of  course,  have  been  deKfiiNk 
give  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  passage  in  his  ship,  it  iDi|lit  td 
be  altogether  agreeable  to  Sir  Waherhimself  to  Iteooie 
such  extensive  personal  obligations  to  a  perfect  Hm^ 
At  least,  I  infer,  from  the  foUowing  note  to  me,  thalEwk 
were  Sir  James  Graham*s  reflections. 

(Private.)  "  AdmiraUit,  Sept.  15, 1831. 

**  DsAK  Sia, — ^**  I  have  received  the  commtDds  of  la 
majesty  to  order  a  free  passage  in  the  Barhtm  to  Miki 
for  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  daughter ;  and  I  hafe  M 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  communicating  to  Sir  Wiker 
himself,  the  gracious  terms  in  which  his  majetty  vii 
pleased  to  convey  his  consent  on  this  occanon. 

**  I  have  been  sincerely  glad  of  an  opportooitj  4 
evincing  my  respect  for  Sir  Walter  onthi8occaBioQ;ui 
I  thank  you  for  giving  me  tlie  inforniatioowbicli)« 
enabled  me  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  these  ieelingi. 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  R.  &  Gumul 

**  Captain  Basil  Hall.** 

If  it  affi>rded  so  much  pleasure  to  the  fint  lord  of  ^ 
admiralty  and  others,  who  were  merely  the  cbasodiif 
communication  through  which  the  royal  &voiir  droliifr 
ed  fk'om  the  throne  to  the  most  distinguiihedof  itii^ 
jects,  we  may  conceive  the  satisfaction  with  vhiehcr 
kind-hearted  monarch  himself  exercised  hit  ftm. 
And,  probably,  there  never  was  an  act  of  ooDdexnis 
more  universally  or  more  justly  applauded  tfansfM 
the  country. 

Had  a  similar  fate  befallen  ShakspeaB;atfif^b 
health  in  his  bttcr  years  required  the  renom(b(iiiA^^ 
sea  voyage,  with  what  g^ratitude  would  oA^f^ 
have  looked  back  to  the  kindness  and  sagacity  i*'^ 
Queen  Bess,**  had  she,  like  our  present  graeicvis'wtfi, 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  her  subjects  and  their  dwci 
ants,  by  placing  a  ship  of  war  at  the  grest  poet^«» 
mand !    That  3ie  Author  of  Waverley  will  be  vtwti\if 
our  posterity  in  no  small  degree  as  we  uow  view  Sal 
speare,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and,  probably,  ticreti 
be  handed  down  to  future  times  no  circunwiancel)^ 
calculated  to  afford  lasting  graUfication,  than  the  ^ 
ous  conduct  of  his  majowty  upon  this  occasioD.  Wa 
might  the  following  lines  of  Lord  ByTor^  forn*iDf  put" 
his  beautiful  sonnet  to  George  IV.  be  addressed  toil 
successor : 


staBces  were  quite  accidental  which  led  to  my  being  em- (certain  that  all  things  shall  be  got  in  readmess  fijr  him;** 


"*  Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  sQcb  tnin: 
For  who  woidd  raise  a  hand  exeept  to  bbs? 
Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is*t  not  sweet, 
To  make  thyself  beloved  7** 

Who  cin  forget  the  sensation  produced  at  the  tiw-'j 
the  delicacy  and  good  taste  with  which  the  i"'^^^ 
convenience  of  a  private  individual  were  ^^f^^ 
converted  into  a  public  concern  ?    Every  ^"JfrJ 
appeared  really  to  feel  as  if  a  personal  fiwB  W  oj* 
done  to  himself:  and,  certainly,  no  monari '''IJlli 
more  genuine  popularity  than  was  accordeito^^ 
IV.  for  this  well-tuned  attention  to  the  aisba  "  ^ 
country. 

Sir  Walter,  fVom  the  first,  had  been  very  atenc  to aj 

application  being  made  from  him  to  gp^""°^^ 
he  was  much  relieved  by  understanaiog  *^*^.  ,w 
affair  was  tlie  spontaneous  and  hearty  ad  oftw  fij 
authorities,  the  instant  it  was  suggested  to  them  tla 
health  might  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  chiniT  "»|; 
At  bottom,  it  is  probable  that  this  diffidence (WheP 
arose  more  from  his  secret  reluctance  to  '^*'***  ,"'^  JJ 
from  his  house  and  home,  his  dearly  beloved  W»«-\ 
library,  his  musty  papers,  and  his  dierished  p»"^ 
in  which  he  took  infinitely  more  delight  ibaBjV  | 
society  and  scenery  of  the  rest  of  the  world  °^**^^ 
indeed,  he  would  have  consented  to  desist  ^^^J^^^  '^ 
ing  his  mind,  and  could  have  been  P'**^'"^  j"?^ 
affree  for  a  time  to  pass  his  days  in  rambling  jwj?^ 
neing  woods  of  Abboteford,  every  tree  «»  *ft»^  j 
planted  by  himself,  it  would  have  been  ^^?fy^ 
thing  imaginable  to  have  sought  to  move  him  wo' 
But,  in  the  fervour  of  his  manly  anxiety  ^"rrS 
cuniary  engagements,  he  considered  each  ^o^  fT^ 
which  did  not  directly  contribute  to  the  accomp"* 

of  that  noble  end.  ir  ««♦  of  ^ 

At  last,  tlie  eager  desire  to  work  himself  om     ^ 
seemed  to  have  become  i^  sort  of  ftscination 
could  not  resist    (fee  d^y,  Dr.  Abcrcrombtf  » 
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borgh,  (than  whom  none  can  moro  ably  *  minister  to  the 
mind  diseased,*)  urged  upon  him  tJie  necessity  of  greater 
moderation  in  bis  mental  labours : 

**  Sir  Walter,'*  said  the  kind  physician,  **  you  must  not 
write  so  constantly ;  really,  sir,  you  must  not  work.** 

**  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  doctor,**  said  the  Author  of 
Waverly,— -^  Molly,  when  she  puts  the  kettle  on,  might 
JQst  as  weH  say,  *  Kettle — kettle,  don*t  boil  V  " 


»» 


verily  believe,  be  even  then  fully  knew  was  darkly  over- 
taking him. 

In  order  to  have  all  things  ready  for  Sir  Walter's  re- 
ception, I  hastened  forward  to  Portsmouth  in  the  Rocket 
coach,  and  having  found  the  principal  inn,  the  George, 
quite  fbll,  engaged  rooms  for  him  at  the  Fountain.  Mr. 
Nance,  the  landlord,  and  the  other  worthy  folks  there, 
who  had  little  expected  such  an  honour,  were  so  enchant- 


residsnoe  taken  place,  it  is  perhaps  idle  now  to  consider. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the  reiterated  and  earnest 
recommendations  of  the  ablest  medical  men  in  the  coun- 
try  were  fully  acted  upon ;  and  that  Sir  Walter,  with 
many  a  sigh,  but,  I  suspect,  no  mat  hopes  of  amend- 
ment,  set  out  fVom  Abbotsford,  anc^  after  an  easy  journey, 
reached  London. 

As  I  had  been  in  some  degree  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  coming  to  town,  I  instantly  waited  on  him,  and  of- 
fered my  services  to  accompany  the  party  to  Portsmouth 
to  assist  in  the  embarkation.  A  free  passage,  indeed, 
had  been  ordered  ;  and  I  knew  Captain  Pigot  of  the  Bar- 
ham  to  be,  of  all  the  officers  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  very 
best  suited  to  do  the  honours  to  such  a  guest ;  yet  expe- 
rience had  shown  me,  that  on  such  occasions  there  are 
many  little  odds  and  ends  relating  to  the  out6t  of  pas- 
sengers which  cannot  be  fully  understood  by  a  peiiect 
stranger  to  ship  matters,  but  which  minute  details  it  was 
scarcely  fair  to  expect  the  captain  to  attend  to  at  the 
busiest  of  all  busy  moments,  when  preparing  his  ship  for 


What  the  result  might  have  proved  had  no  change  of  ed,  that  they  prevailed  on  one  whole  family  to  turn  out 
.  1         1     .  .,  .        .        .„  'A.     of  their  rooms,  in  order  the  better  to  accommodate  Sir 

Walter's  party. 

Next  morning.  Captain  Pigot  waited  on  him,  as  he 
said,  to  receive  orders,  and  to  beg  him  to  consider  that 
every  officer,  man,  and  boy  in  me  Barham,  was  soli- 
citous, above  all  things,  to  render  bis  passage  agreeable. 
Sir  Walter  was  much  pleased  with  the  fVanluiess  of  these 
offisrs,  but  declared  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  a  ship, 
and  must  trust  to  those  of  hb  friends  who  did.  Upon 
which  Captain  Pigot  asked  the  ladies  if  they  would  like 
to  go  on  board  the  frigate  to  see  the  accommodations 
But  as  the  weather  was  rather  rough,  this  was  declined, 
and  I  undertook  the  first  visit  on  their  account 

I  found  that  on  each  side  of  the  ship  a  most  commo- 
dious set  of  cabins  had  been  put  up  by  order  of  the  Ad 
mirahy.  Although  these  apartments  had  been  very 
handsomely  furnished  by  Captain  Pigot,  and  were  nearly 
ready  for  the  party,  he  begged  me  again  and  again  to 
look  over  every  thing,  and  point  out  what  was  still  wanted, 
stating  that  he  would  reckon  it  the  greatest  favour  if  I 
would  consider  him  completely  at  Sir  Waltcr*s  service. 
As,  however  he  was  then  excoedinc'ly  liusy,  he  requested 
I  would  take  every  opportunity  of  discovering  Sir  Wal- 
ter*s  wishes,  and  put  them  in  train,  without  consulting 
him. 

**  This,**  said  he,  **•  will  answer  the  same  end,  and  per- 
haps it  will  even  be  more  agreeable  to  my  illustrious 
graest  Do,  therefore,  oblige  me,**  continued  this  con- 
siderate and  kind-hearted  officer,  **  b^  finding  out  either 
from  himself  or  from  the  ladies  of  his  family,  any  thing 
and  every  thing  that  will  add  to  his  comfort  on  the  voy- 
age, and  let  me  know  it ;  or  if  I  be  not  in  the  way,  apply 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  will  attend  implicitly  to  all 
your  suggestions.  By  the  way,  cannot  you  see  any 
thing  now,**  said  he,  **  to  remark  upon  ?  Is  there  nothing 
in  these  arrangements  which  Sir  Walter  might  find  in- 
convenient ?** 

As  Captain  Pigot  seemed  so  desirous  that  I  should  re- 
mark something  to  add  or  to  alter,  I  cast  my  eyes  about 
to  discover  defects  where  every  thing  seemed  perfect. 
At  last  I  said,  **  It  strikes  me  that  these  little  gratings 
which  fi>rm  the  steps  of  your  quarter-deck  ladder  will 
bother  Sir  Walter,  who  is  so  dependent  upon  bis  stick, 
thatif  jthe  point  of  it  goes  into  one  of  these  holes,  he  may 
tumble  down  bead  foremost  on  thb  main  deck.** 

Captain  Pigot  merely  turned  to  the  first  lieutenant  and 
said  **  Mr.  Walker,  wiU  you  attend  to  that  ?**  But  before 
\  left  the  ship,  and  indeed  almost  before  I  could  have 
supposed  the  planks  planed,  I  found  the  Ratings  gone, 
and  solid  boards  substituted  in  their  stead. 

It  was  the  same  with  every  thing  else,  and  a  sort  of 
magical  celerity  appeared  to  belong  to  the  execution  of 
Sir  Walter*s  shghtest  wish,  or  supposition  of  a  wish. 

Many  people  may  not  be  aware  that  there  arc  certain 
things  which  it  is  usual  for  passen^rs  to  provide  them- 
selves with,  even  thoagh  ordered  a  free  passage  in  a  ship 
of  war ;  such  as  beds,  sheeting,  and  various  other  minor 
articles  of  fbmitore.  These,  with  the  captain's  permis- 
sion, I  took  care  to  send  on  board  without  troubling  Sir 
Walter.  When  all  was  completed,  Captain  Pigot  pre- 
vailed on  the  ladies  to  take  a  final  survey  of  the  accom- 
modations, in  order  to  discover  whether,  by  possibility, 
any  thing  had  been  omitted  which  seemed  calculated 
to  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  them  on  tbcir  passage.  The 
orders  of  the  admiralty,  however,  had  been  so  precise ; 
the  dock-yard  people  had  Worked  so  well ;  and  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  of  the  ship  had  taken  so  much  pains 
with  all  the  details ;  that  not  the  smallest  omission  could 
be  spied  out  We  had  only  therefore  to  corroborate  the 
captain's  report  to  Sir  Walter,  that  all  was  ready  for  him 
to  embark  whenever  the  wind  should  shift 

While  these  things  were  going  on  afioat,  every  person 
on  shore  seemed  to  vie  with  his  neighbour  in  doing  ho- 
nour to  the  illustrious  stranger.  The  lieutenant-governor, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  other  local  authorities,  call- 
ed upon  him  almost  as  if  he  had  been  a  royal  personage, 
to  place  at  his  disposal  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
render  his  stay  at  Portsmouth  pleasant.  The  port-admi. 
ral,  Sir  Thomas  Foley,  waited  on  him  to  say,  that  his 
yacht,  the  Sylph,  and  the  flag-ship's  barge,  were  at  his 
orders,  should  he  or  his  fkmily  wish  to  sail  about.  The 
cotnmiseioiier,  also,  Sir  Micliae!  Seymour,  (^ored  his 


Sir  Walter  at  first  declined  my  offer,  saying  that  he 
had  already  given  me  and  all  his  other  friends  a  great 
deal  too  much  trouble.  It  was  impossible  to  make  him 
understand  that  what  might  have  been  considered  indif- 
ferent or  even  troublesome  in  any  other  case,  must  be- 
come  a  high  honour  as  well  as  a  pleasure  in  his.  Nor 
do  I  think  he  would  even  at  the  last  have  accepted  my 
services,  had  it  not  been  for  an  accidental  difficulty  that 
arose  in  London,  for  the  solution  of  which  he  called  me 
in.  Some  fi-iend  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  no  doubt, 
must  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  navy,  had,  it  appears,  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  the 
propriety  of  his  making  the  captain  of  the  ship  some  pre- 
sent at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

"Now,"  said  he,  in  some  perplexity,  ** is  this  right? 
Is  it  usual  in  such  cases  7  and,  if  so,  what  am  I  to  give  7 
It  looks  odd,  I  confess,'*  he  added,  **  but  I  wish  to  do  all 
that  is  proper.** 

I  of  course  informed  him  that  such  a  thing  was  not 
only  unusual  and  improper,  but  that  the  effect  would  in- 
evitably bo  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  intended,  and, 
so  far  from  gratifymg  his  host,  would  inevitably  offend 
him.    He  looked  mightily  puzzled,  and  at  last  said, 

**  But  may  I  not  give  the  captain  a  copy  of  the  Wa- 
verly  Novels,  for  instance,  with  an  autograph  insorip- 
Uon  ?'• 

I  assured  him  he  might  do  this  with  great  propriety 
and  safoty,  but  repoatou  my  advice  to  him  to  keep  clear 
of  all  such  presents  as  a  pipe  of  Madeira,  or  a  hogshead 
of  sherry,  which  had  been  suggested  to  him.  This  com- 
jDunication  appeared  to  relieve  him  so  much,  that,  think- 
ing I  might  again  be  useful  to  him,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  repeat  my  offer  to  accompany  him  to 
Portsmouth,  adding,  that  I  thought  he  ought  to  take  me 
at  my  word,  were  it  only  to  give  convoy  back  again  to 
those  ladies  of  his  family  who  did  not  accompany  him 
further.  This  he  accordingly  agreed  to,  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  2dd  of  October,  l&l,  the  party  lefl  town, 
in  as  rainy,  windy,  and  melancholy  a  day  as  ever  was 
seen. 

No  particular  adventures  occurred  on  the  way,  except 
that  at  one  of  tlic  stages,  Guildford,  I  tliink,  where 
short  halt  was  made,  a  blind  horse,  when  turning  sud- 
denly into  the  stable-yard,  pushed  right  against  Sir  Wal- 
ter, threw  him  violently  to  the  ground,  and  had  well-nigh 
killed  him  on  the  spot !  What  a  fate  would  this  have 
bean,  had  the  author  of  Waverly — ^perhaps  the  foremost 
man  of  all  the  world — been  trodden  to  death  by  a  decay- 
ed posthorse  !  And  yet  who  shall  say  that,  upon  the 
whole,  even  such  a  catastrophe  might  not  have  proved  a 
blessed  exemption  from  much  subsequent  suffering  and 
Sorrow,  at  which  the  nations  wept  7 

The  mysterious  influences  of  disease  strike  at  the 
mind  not  less  surely,  though  often  more  slowly,  than 
those  which  destroy  the  body.  Of  this  fatal  progress  he 
was  himself  probably  aware,  for  when  he  related  this  in- 
cident to  mo  next  morning,  though  his  account  was 
touched  with  his  wonted  humour,  I  saw,  or  almost  fancied 
I  saw,  in  his  tone  and  manner,  a  trace  of  regret  that  he 
iiad  escajied  a  swifler  destxuctioti  than  tlmt  which,  I 


services,  and  begged  to  know  if  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  dock-yard  which  he  wished  to  see. 

**  I  am  so  weak  myself,**  said  Sir  Walter,  «•  that  I  can. 
not  hope  to  visit  your  establishment ;  but  I  believe  sonte 
of  my  family  ore  anxious  to  see  an  anchor  made.** 

Nothing  more  passed,  but  next  day  a  message  was  re- 
ceived to  say  that  a  large  anchor  was  to  be  forged,  if  the 
ladies  woula  name  the  hour. 

The  lords  of  the  admiralty  happened  to  be  at  Ports- 
mouth on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  they  too  waited  upon 
Sir  Walter  to  loam  if  any  thing  further  could  be  done  to 
meet  his  wishes.  An  idea  at  that  time  prevailed  that  an 
armament  was  about  to  be  fitted  out  against  HoUand,  or, 
at  all  events,  it  was  supposed  the  ships  at  Spithead  and 
Plymouth  might  be  called  away  to  rendezvous  at  ^e 
Downs.  When  this  news  came,  I  remember  thinking 
that  I  had  detected  a  lurking  sort  of  hope  on  Sir  Walter% 
part,  that  the  fi'igate  prepared  for  his  reception  would  be 
one  of  those  ordered  away,  and  that  he  might  thus  have 
an  excuse  for  not  leaving  the  country.  To  the  measure 
of  removing  him  firom  nome,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  he  never  gave  his  hearty  concurrence,  though  he 
submitted  to  the  positive  dictation  of  his  physicians,  and 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends.  This  glimpse  of 
hope  of  ab  interruption  to  his  banishment,  as  I  heard 
him  call  it  once,  and  only  once,  was  demolished  by  a 
demi-official  notification  from  the  high  authorities  charg- 
ed with  the  regulation  of  such  affairs,  who  happened  to 
be  still  present,  that  the  Barham  should  not  be  diverted 
fh>m  her  original  destination  except  in  the  last  extremity, 
for  while  there  could  be  found  another  available  ship  in 
England,  Sir  Walter  Scott  might  reckon  on  nothing  in- 
terforing  with  his  plans. 

I  observed  a  very  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a 
transient  expression  of  provocation  in  his  countenance, 
as  this  flattering  message  was  delivered  to  him  ;  but  it 
instantly  passed  off,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
highest  degree  flattered  by  such  attention.  It  is  pleas- 
ing and  instructive  to  recollect,  that  from  the  hour  of 
this  communication  to  the  moment  of  his  sailing,  his 
spirits  appeared  to  recover  their  wonted  elasticity.  The 
evil — so  he  had  viewed  the  necessity  of  leaving  home- 
was  now  inevitable,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  meet 
it ;  though  I  am  persuaded  he  had  not  the  slightest  hope 
of  derivmg  any  benefit  from  the  voyage.  1  one  day 
heard  him  mention  how  curious  it  was  that  two  of  our 
greatest  novelists  had  gone  abroad  only  to  die — Fielding 
and  Smollet  And  the  same  evening  he  asked  me  to 
step  over  to  Mr.  Harrison*8,  the  bookseller,  to  get  for  him 
rielding*s  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon.  ^  That  little 
book,**  said  he,  ^  the  last  he  wrote,  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  wittiest  of  all  l'le]ding*s  productions, 
though  written  during  a  period  of  great  pain  and  sick- 
ness. Indeed,"  he  continued,  '*  I  hardly  know  any  more 
amusing  book  of  travels  than  Fielding  has  contrived  to 
compose  out  of  a  subject  apparency  so  scanty  and 
threadbare  as  a  voyage  down  the  Thames,  through  the 
Downs  to  St.  Helen's  Roads,  and  then  across  the  Bay  of 
Biscay." 

One  day,  speaking  of  the  kni^rhts  of  Malta,  he  beg^ 
me  to  send  for  a  hii^ry  of  that  island ;  and  as  the  waiter 
was  going  off  to  the  bookseller's  some  one  called  out, 
**  Tefi  Mr.  Harrison  to  send  over  also  any  amusing 
works  he  has  at  hand.'* 

"  If  we  do  not  take  care,**  said  another,  *•  they  will 
send  us  a  pile  of  the  Waverly  Novels.'* 

"  Ay  !'*  cried  out  the  author  himself,  **that  would  be 
sending  coals  to  Newcastle  indeed  !** 

Notliing  could  be  more  good-natured  than  the  manner 
in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be^nade  the  Hon.  The 
Portsmouth  Philosophical  Society,  feeling  naturally  de- 
sirous to  enrol  such  a  name  on  their  list  of  members, 
wrote  to  request  that  honour.  By  some  accident,  how- 
ever, the  deputation  charged  with  this  communication 
arrived  at  the  Fountain  Inn  when  Sir  Walter  was  in  the 
middle  of  dinner. 

^  **  Shall  I  say  that  you  will  receive  them  by  and  by, 
sir  ?**  I  asked,  ••  or  to-morrow  morning  7" 

•♦  Oh  no,"  said  he,  ♦•  they  may  feel  disappointed — or 
perhaps  they  may  have  a  meeting  to-night-Hihow  them 
in,  I  pray.** 

In  they  came  accordingly;  and  as  the  opportunity 
was  too  good  to  be  omitted  of  getting  a  sight  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  the  deputation  of  philosophers  was  hj  no  means 
a  small  one.  He  talked,  however,  to  each  of*^ these  gen- 
tlemen, appeared  to  take  the  ^catest  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  town  and  its  curiosities  ;  and  having  drank 
a  glass  of  wine  with  them,  and  shaken  hands  with  each, 
he  dismissed  them,  enchanted  with  his  urbanity  and 
good-nature. 

One  day,  when  the  ladies  were  setting  out  to  rctturn 
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the  visit  of  Lady  and  the  Miss  Sejinoura  in  the  dock- 
yard,  he  aaid, 

**  Some  of  you  write  my  name  on  a  card,  and  leave  it 
with  Sir  Biichael  Seymour  for  me,  aa  I  cannot  conveni- 
ently ffo  so  far.  No-~etay,**  cried  iie,  with  one  of  his 
aly  looks  of  good  humour  at  his  own  ingenuity,  **  give 
me  the  pen — 1*11  write  it  myself— the  young  ladies  may 
wish  to  have  it  as  an  autograph.** 

Though  Sir  Walter  walked  but  little,  and  with  some 
difficulty,  he  appeared  to  have  no  objection  to  seeing 
company.  The  Fountain  accordingly  overflowed  all  day 
long.  Every  mortal  that  could  by  any  means  get  an  in- 
troduction, and  some  even  without,  paid  their  respects ; 
and  during  the  last  three  days,  when  bis  spirits  revived, 
he  had  something  to  say  to  every  visiter.  He  declined 
seeing  no  one,  ami  never  showed  any  thing  but  the  most 
cordial  good  will,  even  to  those  who  came  professedly  to 
see  the  show*  One  dav  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
seaman  of  the  name  of  Bailey,  the  admiral's  messen^r, 
after  much  humming  and  hawing,  and  excuse-making, 
asked  whether  it  were  possible  for  him  to  get  a  sfght  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^  in  order  to  hear  him  speu.**  Nothing, 
I  told  him,  was  more  easy ;  for  when,  as  usual,  be  brought 
the  letters  from  the  poet-office,  he  had  only  to  send  up 
word  to  say,  that  he  wished  to  deliver  them  in  person. 
Next  mornmg,  accordingly,  the  waiter  said  to  me  at  the 
breakfast-table,  **  Bailey,  sir,  says  he  must  deliver  Sir 
Walter's  letters  to  himself^  and  that  you  told  him  so.** 
Sir  Walter  looked  towards  me  and  laughed ;  but  when 
the  honest  fellow^s  wishes  were  explained,  he  desired  him 
to  be  sent  up,  and,  shaking  hands  with  him,  said,  **  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  now  yon  have  heard  mc  speak.** 

**  i  sent  three  men  off  yesterday,  sir,**  said  Bailey,  **  to 
enter  fiv  the  Barham — all  because  you  are  going  in  her.** 

**  They*ll  at  all  events  find  a  good  ship  and  a  good 
captain,  that  I  am  very  sure  of^**  replied  Sir  Walter. 

**That*s  something  of  a  compliment,  certainly,**  he 
continued,  when  the  door  was  shut ;  but  I  hold  that  the 
greatest  honour  yet  which  has  been  paid  to  my  celebrity 
was  by  a  fishmonger  in  London  last  week,  who  was  ap- 
plied to  by  the  servant  of  the  house  in  which  I  was  liv- 
ing for  some  cod,  I  believe,  for  dinner ;  but  it  being 
rather  late  in  the  day,  there  was  none  left  On  the  ser- 
vants mentioning  who  it  was  wanted  for,  the  fishmonger 
said  that  altered  the  matter,  and  that  if  a  bit  was  to  be 
had  in  London  for  love  or  money,  it  should  be  at  my  dis- 
posaL  Accordingly,  the  man  himself  actually  walked 
up  with  the  fish  all  the  way  from  Billingsgate  to  Sussex 
Place,  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Now,  if  tliat  is  not  sub- 
stantial literary  reputation,  I  know  not  what  is  !!* 

Sir  Wa]tcr*s  health  was  such  that  ho  could  take  but 
little  exercise.  He  complained  chiefly  of  weakness  in 
his  legs;  but  he  managed  generally  once  a  day  to  walk 
far  about  half  an  hour  on  the  ramparts  between  the  plat- 
form  and  the  southeast  bastion,  that  on  which  the  fla|f. 
staff  b  planted.  He  used  generally  to  rise  between  six 
and  seven,  and  then  to  come  to  the  drawinr-room,  where 
he  commenced  writing  his  diary  in  a  thick  quarto  book 
bound  in  calf-skin.  1  took  care  always  to  be  up  and 
dressed  before  he  left  his  room,  ready  to  p^ve  him  my 
arm,  without  which  assistance  he  found  it  difficult  at 
times  to  get  along.  I  saw  him  once  attempt  to  walk, 
without  even  his  stick,  from  the  breakfast  table  to  that 
on  which  his  writin|r..desk  stood;  but  be  made  poor  work 
of  it,  and  I  heard  htm  say,  as  he  crept  along,  with  more 
bitterness  of  tone  than  usually  entered  into  his  exprcs- 
sions,  **  It  is  hard  enough  (or  odd  enough)  that  I  should 
now  be  just  beginning  again,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  what 
I  left  off,  after  my  severe  illness,  at  ten.** 

He  said  to  me  one  morning,  pointing  to  his  MS.  book,' 
**  Do  you  keep  a  diary?  I  suppose,  of  course,  you  have 
kept  one  alt  your  life?**  I  mentioned  what  my  practice 
had  been  in  that  respect,  and  added  something  about  the 
difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  while  engaged  with  the 
printer*s  devils. 

"Ay!  ay!  that*s  true,**  he  ejaculated,  with  a  sigh — "too 
tme.  For  1  foar  that  a  great  part  of  my  present  illness 
has  been  brought  on  by  too  much  working.  Let  mo 
warn  you,  captain,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  over- 
work.** 

He  then  began  a  conversation  about  his  affairs;  and 
upon  my  accidentally  mentioning  the  name  of  his  pub- 
lisfaer,  Mr.  Robert  Uadell  of  Edinburgh,  he  said,  with 
another  sigh,  "Ah!  if  I  had  been  in  our  excellent  friend 
CadeU*s  hands  during  all  the  course  of  my  writing  for 
the  public,  I  should  now  undoubtedly  have  been  worth  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  poundtt,  instead  of  having  to 
work  myself  to  pieces  to  get  out  of  debt** 

1  ventured  to  remark,  uat,  but  for  the  iUness  of  which 
he  spoke,  it  was  perhaps  all  the  better;  for,  ever  since 
the  period  of  his  difficolties,  he  had  been  influenced  by  a 


more  generous  and  disinterested  motive  for  exertign  than 
any  which  a  mere  wish  to  make  money  could  supply. 

"Perhaps  so,**  he  answered;  "no  writer  should  ever 
make  money  his  sole  object,  or  even  liis  chief  object. 
Money-making  is  not  the  proper  business  of  a  man  of 
letters.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  professed  money- 
making  gentlemen  (my  creditors  I  mean)  must  admit, 
that  although  I  have  been  working  in  their  line  lately, 
it  has  been  for  their  benefit,  not  my  own.  In  foot,  as  I 
said  before,  I  think  I  have  overdone  the  thing,  and  may 
have  brought  on  some  of  this  illness  by  excess  of  mental 
exertion.  Where  it  will  all  end,  i  know  not  I  am  giving 
myself  a  chance,  I  imderstand,  by  making  this  journey 
— and  one  can  die  any  where.**  / 

"  It  occurs  to  me,**  1  observed,  "  that  people  are  apt  to 
make  too  much  fuss  about  the  loss  of  fortune,  which  is 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  great  evils  of  life,  and  ought  to 
be  amongst  the  most  tolerable.** 

"  Do  you  call  it  a  small  misfortune  to  be  ruined  in  mo- 
ney matters?**  he  asked. 

"It  is  not  so  parnful,  at  all  events,  as  the  loes  of 
friends.** 

"  I  grantdiat,**  he  said. 

"As  the  loss  of  character.** 

"True  again.** 

*"  As  the  Toss  of  health.** 

"Ay,  there  you  have  me,**  he  muttered  to  himself^  in 
a  tone  so  melancholy  that  I  wished  I  had  not  spoken. 

"  What  is  the  loes  of  fortune  to  the  loes  of  peace  of 
mind?**  I  continued. 

"  In  short,**  said  he  playfully,  "you  will  make  it  out 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  a  man*s  being  plunged  over  head 
and  ears  in  a  debt  he  cannot  remove.** 

"  Much  depends,  I  think,  on  how  it  was  incurred,  and 
what  efforts  are  made  to  redeem  it — at  least,  if  the  suf- 
ferer be  a  right-minded  man.** 

"  I  hope  it  does,**  he  said,  cheerfully  and  firmly. 

In  order  to  give  the  subject  a  bend  towards  something 
less  serious,  I  observed,  that  I  thought  a  whitlow  on  the 
tip  of  an  author's  fore-finger  on  t^  right  hand  (which 
was  my  case  at  the  moment)  was  no  small  misfortune. 

"  Yes,**  remarked  Sir  Walter;  "  for  it  certainly  is  any 
thing  but  an  amusement  to  write  with  the  left  hand.** 

It  may  be  interesting  to  persons  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  to  mention,  that  several  years  before  the  period 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott 
dined  with  roe  in  Edinburgh,  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
asking  him  how  many  hours  a^day  he  could  write  for  the 
press  with  effect 

"  I  reckon,**  he  answered, "  five  hours  and  a  half  a^y 
as  very  good  work  for  the  mind,  when  it  is  eii|raged  in 
original  composition.  I  can  very  seldom  reach  six  hours; 
and  I  suspect  that  what  is  written  after  five  or  six  hours* 
hard  mental  labour  is  not  worth  much.** 

I  asked  him  how  he  divided  these, hours. 

"  I  try  to  get  two  or  three  of  them  before  breakfast,** 
he  said,  "  and  the  remainder  as  soon  after  as  may  be,  so 
as  to  leave  the  afternoon  fix)e  to  walk,  or  ride,  or  read,  or 
be  idle.** 

This  conversation,  it  is  material  to  observe,  took  place 
in  Eklinburgh,  before  Sir  Walter  gave  up  his  office  as 
clerk  of  session,  and  his  answers,  I  suspect,  referred 
chiefly  to  those  holiday  portions  of  the  year  which  he  wpent 
at  Abbotsford  when  the  court  was  not  sitting.  But,  from 
something  he  said  at  the  time,  I  was  led  to  infer  that  he 
adopted  the  same  limitations  on  his  mental  labours  even 
when  fixed  in  Edinburgh  by  the  law  courts.  The  duties 
of  his  office  being  of  a  Tight  or  mechanical  nature,  which 
required  no  great  effort  of  thought,  were  probably  not 
taken  into  the  calculation. 

But  after  ho  quitted  the  court  of  session,  and  was  left 
completely  free,  I  liave  reason  to  believe  that  his  intense 
and  chivalrous  anxiety  to  disentangle  himself  from  debts, 
which  tvould  have  driven  moAt  other  men  to  despair,  led 
him  greatly  to  exceed  the  judicious  limits  he  formerly 
considered  necessary,  not  only  to  his  health,  but,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  showing,  to  tlie  good  quality  of  his  writ, 
ings.  I  have  even  heard,  that,  latterly,  with  the  same 
noble  spirit,  he  sometimes  actually  worked  for  ten,  twelve, 
and  even  fourteen  hours  a-day,  instead  of  five  or  six ! 
And  from  many  expressions  he  let  fall  at  Portsmouth,  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  ascribed  the  demolition  of  his  health 
mainly  to  this  cause. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  during  the  last  three 
days  of  his  detention  at  Portsmouth  by  contrary  winds. 
Sir  Walter  rallied  or  plucked  np,  as  it  is  called,  amazingly ; 
looked  and  talked  with  checrfiilness,  cracked  his  jokes, 
and  UAd  his  old  stories,  with  almost  as  much  brilliancy  as 
I  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed  before.  He  began 
about  that  time  also  to  speak  of  the  voyage  with  interest, 
and  his  eye  sparkled  as  in  old  times,  when  he  mentioned 


the  probability  of  his  visiting  the  pyianidtof  &!«• -j 
perhaps  Athens  and  Coostantbople.  At  niilin^ 
and  while  he  was  sitting  down,  a  stnim  a^SZl 
imsgined  there  was  nothing  the  matter  withhiji' T 
when  he  rose,  or  attempted  to  rise,  hb  wetkneis  beeZ 
distressingly  manifest  One  evening, tfier  be laju! 
chatting  for  an  hour  with  the  f»»tiHfivwatT,|ie«. 
pressed  a  wish  to  retire;  hot  aBhoogh  I  giie  y^  ^ 
arm,  and  did  all  I  could  to  assist  him,  it  wunottisZ 
third  attempt  that  he  gained  his  feet  While  e&de»«; 
ing  to  rise,  he  nrattered,  "  This  weaknm  iiKRtKi« 
me,  confound  it!**  And  after  a  paQse,lMiilded,''Iti 
ratlier  hard,  that  just  at  the  momeot— tt  the  tut  in 
moment  of  my  whole  life,  that  I  oouU  call  lavielf  ftce^ 

fo  any  where  or  do  any  thmg  I  pkised,  1  ihonU  k 
nocked  up  in  thii  style,  and  prevented  fivn  ercsQa^ 
ing  the  street,  were  the  greatest  cariosity  in  thei«k 
placed  there.** 

Next  morning,  however,  the  28th  of  Oetober,irbal 
was  sitting  in  Uie  drawing-room,  about  fadf-putix* 
seven  o*clock,  in  he  stepped  stoutly  enough  ;iulfmit 
his  stick,  he  called  to  me  to  give  him  myinBfiiih 
morning  was  fine,  that  he  might  take  a  wtlk  oo  tk  m. 
parts.  On  reaching  the  platform,  he  turned  nod  id 
said, 

**  Now  show  me  the  exact  spot  where  Jack  the  puto 
was  hanged.** 

I  pointed  out  the  locality,  now  occupied  bftpaif 
pilot-beacon  on  the  inner  part  of  Kocfchoue  Pone,  i 
which  I  remembered  having  seen  Jack*sboDeikH^ 
in  chains  more  than  nine-and-twenty  yeuibefiie,ihi 
I  first  went  to  sea  as  a  wee  mi<ldy.  He  tmad  mim- 
liar  witli  all  Jack  the  painter*s  exploits,  indeqiRiif hi 
setting  fire  to  the  dock-yard,  that  I  tshed  if  beUin 
reading  about  him  btely.  **Not  for  thtmhAis^M 
forty  years,  certainly,**  be  answered. 

As  we  strolled  along  the  ramparts,  hehiUfllil^ 
wards  Spithead,  and  at  last  he  slopped,aiMRii«t 
to  show  him  where  the  celebrated  Royal  liMwi 
to  lie  during  the  war. 

**  Where  did  the  Rojal  George  go  downf  kvl 
asked. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  the  buoy;  upon  wkidi,iii(» 
ing  his  memory,  he  murmured,  in  a  voioe  leiraijai 
ble,  a  line  or  so  of  Cowper^s  verses  on  thit  mehn^ 
catastrophe; — 

**  Hb  fingers  held  the  pen,  his  sword" — 

""No!**  said  he  correcting  himself;  "thatwoslih^ 

**  His  sword  was  in  iti  sheilk-* 
His  fingers  held  the  pen, 

When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men.** 

He  was  in  great  glee  during  the  whole  of  tbn|< 
and  tdd  some  five  or  six  of  his  best  stories, isd  ill  il^ 
very  best  manner.    Most  of  these,  indeed,  I W  i^ 
before ;  but  their  dress  was  new,  and  tbeff  |wrt»»^ 
as  sharp  as  ever.    One,  however,  he  told  akitUin 
which  J  had  not  heard  till  then,  though  I  M'*^ 
sinoe  been  published  in  one  of  the  volinDei«ririff' 
edition  of  the  Waverly  noveb.    At  the  age  tltnj^ 
it  seems,  he  was  jdaoed  under  the  diargr/t>>>''7' 
maid,  and  sent  to  his  grand-nncle*s  in  tte«^]  ^ 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  ne  bein£  then  inaier}^*" 
rickety  state.    "  My  ailments,  however,**  he  ^^^ 
relate,  **were  nearly  being  brought  totip«^<*"* 
sion,  for  my  nurse,  whoee  head  appesn  to  late  M 
turned  by  some  love  craze  or  another,  resohtd  ta  i«t* 
to  death.    In  this  view,  she  carried  me  to  the  bmoOi* 
having  laid  me  on  the  heather,  palled  out  her  iom^ 
and  made  the  necessary  preparatioDs  ht  eollii{  ^ 
tliroat** 

«*  Well,  sir,**  said  I,  astonished  at  the  oooi  nautf  > 
which  he  described  the  process,  •*  what  deterred  to 

"  I  believe,**  replied  he, "« that  the  inftat  mM  a  » 
fkoo,  and  slie  could  not  go  on.**  ^^ 

"  Would  not  this  moment  in  the  history  of  the  i^J 
of  Waverley  form  a  good  subject  for  a  pemr^ 
some  one  to  whom  I  related  the  «<<M7'  Which  <!•■■ 
by  the  way,  reminds  me,  that  Sir  waher,  ■>•*?* 
naturedly,  oJlowed  me  one  morning  to  make  a  «t«* 
mora  lucida  sketches  of  him  standmg,  u  be  faM,"^ 
all  his  jmperfoctions  on  his  feet**    My  brotH' 
James  HaU,  a  young  artist  in  London,  ''^^Pl^f'^ 
the  novel  and  bold  idea  of  representing  fir  ^ J^ 
actly  as  he  appeared  in  company, witbo)itaiiy(H|* 
trivances  by  which  other  painters  have  afcw"? 
cealed  the  defect  of  his  right  foot,  be  ^f^^^ 
secure  some  careful  jottings  with  the  c—**  ffj^  ■ 
purpose.    I  tokiSijrWalt€rtbeici«»whyIt*^ 
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•ketch  bim,  leg  and  all;  at  which  he  laoghed  repeatedly, 
and  said  his  yoang  fiieDd*8  idea  was  not  a  bad  one. 
While  I  was  patting  the  apparatus  in  order,  be  said  to 
himself,  ^  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  defect  it  was  tliat  old 
JEsop  had?**  I  asked  if  his  lameness  had  ever  given  him 
any  InoonTenienoe  as  a  boy?  **  No,  scarcely  any,**  be  re. 
plied;  **  I  osed  to  dimb  up  and  down  all  the  most  difficoh 
parts  of  the  Castle  Rock  of  Edinburgh  with  any  boy  at 
thesofaooL** 

Upon  another  occasion  I  heard  him  say, 

**An  illness,  when  I  was  not  above  two  years  old, 
hroinrfat  on  thb  disagreeable  lameness  of  mine,**  touching 
his  not  with  his  stick  as  he  spoke;  ''and  I  remember 
quite  well,  that  there  Was  an  idea  that  I  might  be  cured 
br  having  my  whole  body  wrapped  up  in  a  raw  8hoep*s 
sKin.  The  unpleasant  sensation  caused  by  the  contact  of 
the  sin,  just  taken  from  the  antmal*s  back  and  applied  to 
my  body,  I  shall  never  forget.  I  don*t  &ncy  it  did  me 
much  good.** 

Immediately  aAer  breakfast,  on  the  rooming  of  the 
S9th  of  October,  Captain  Pigot  landed  from  the  Barham, 
to  mention  to  Sir  Walter  £otl,  that  although  the  wind 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  fair — inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
dead  calm — ^yet  he  thought  the  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  embark.  Sir  \Yalter  was  all  compliance,  and 
appeared,  indeed,  rejoiced  to  get  away.  **  We  have  been 
kept  here  as  prisoners  at  large  during  the  last  week,  and 
I  long  to  get  into  what  you  call  blue  water.  Captain  Pi- 
got.  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  the  commissioner, 
and  say  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  him  to  send  the  barge 
.which  he  ofiSsred,  to  take  us  on  board.** 

But  while  he  spoke,  Mr.  Gayton,  the  flag-lieutenant, 
came  in  with  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Fo1oy*8  compliments, 
to  say,  that  on  his  hearing  that  the  Barham  was  ready, 
and  that  Captain  Pigot  had  gone  to  announce  that  it  was 
time  to  embark,  the  signal  had  been  made  to  the  Britan- 
nia  to  send  her  barge,  to  convey  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his 
family  to  Spithead. 

Ho  himself  WIS  soon  ready;  but  the  rest  of  the  party, 
who  had  trunks  to  pack,  and  other  dispositions  to  make, 
necessarily  took  longer  time.  Meanwhile,  the  author  of 
Waverley  sat  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  highest  spirits 
I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  him —chatting  with  every 
one  who  came  in  about  bis  voyage,  the  beauty  of  tlie  day, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  king,  the  admiralty,  the  admiral, 
the  captain  of  his  ship,  and,  in  short,  lie  exclaimed, 
laughing,  **  It  is  really  quite  ridiculous  the  fuss  you  are 
all  making  about  one  person.**  Ever  and  anon,  as  any 
one  came  into  the  room  to  pick  up  things,  ho  was  sure 
to  fire  off  some  good-humoured  scold  about  the  sin  of 
tardiness,  and  the  proverbial  length  of  time  it  took  to  get 
ladies  under-weigh,  with  their  endless  bonnets  and  band- 
fkozes.  No  one  of  us  escaped,  indeed,  male  or  female. 
But  there  ran  through  all  his  observations  such  an  air  of 
humour  and  drollery,  mixed  occasionally  with  a  slight 
dash  of  caustic  sarcasm,  in  the  funny  style  of  his  own 
dear  Antiquary,  that  the  resemblance  was  at  times  com- 
plete. 1  never  remember  to  have  seen  4Str  W*  alter  more 
cheerful,  and  even  animated,  than  he  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  embarkation;  and  in  fact,  there  appeared  so 
little  trace  o£  illness,  that  the  hopes  of  his  nltimate  and 
fhll  recovery  seemed,  for  the  hour,  to  rest  on  surer  found- 
ations than  ever. 

At  a  little  after  eleven  in  the  forenoon  ho  stepped  into 
the  barge  at  the  Sally  Port,  and  was  rowed  off  to  Spit- 
head  on  a  most  boautilnl  morning.  The  surface  of  the  sea 
appeared  to  have  tranquilliscd  itself  for  tlie  occasion — for 
I  scarcely  ever  before  saw  Spithead,  even  in  summer,  so 
smooth  or  so  completely  witliout  swell.  The  whole  sur- 
&oe  of  the  immense  anchorage  lay  as  polished  in  appear- 
ance as  the  speculum  of  a  telescope,  while  the  only  rip- 
pie  visible  in  any  direction  was  that  which  glanced  far 
off  to  the  right  and  lefl  from  the  oars,  and  firom  the 
barge*s  cutwater,  as  she  glided,  with  a  faint  hissing  noise, 
faster  than  I  remember  to  have  known  a  boat  rowed  bo- 
fere.  For  the  men,  who  seemed  well  aware  of  the  honour 
done  them,  gave  way  together  in  such  style,  that  their 
oars  bent  like  bows,  while  Sir  Walter  pointed  to  the 
beauties  of  the  It^le  of  Wight,  looked  long  at  Haslar  Hos- 
pital, asked  minutely  about  the  pilotage  round  the  differ- 
ent buoys  on  the  shoals,  and  made  us  explain  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  anchprages  of  St  Helen's,  Spithead, 
and  the  Mother  Bank..  Nothing  escaped  him,  and  it  was 
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really  quite  satisfactory  to  see  our  venerable  friend,  at  the 
hour  of  parting,  apparently  so  light-hearted  and  con- 
tented. 

On  reaching  the  Barham,  we  found,  that  although  an 
accommodation  ladder  hod  been  fitted,  the  officers,  with 
the  ready  consideration  of  men  of  business,  had  slung  an 
arm-chair,  that  Sir  Walter  might  have  the  option  of  walk, 
ing  up  or  being  hoisted  in.  He  preferred  the  chair  as 
less  fatiguing;  and  as  we  adjusted  the  apparatus,  I  ob- 
served Uiat  a  new  and  stouter  rope  than  usual  had  been 
rove  for  the  occasion.  This  precaution  may  have  been 
accidental,  but  it  was  quite  in  Keeping  with  the  incessant 
and  eager  desire  manifested  by  every  person  on  board  to 
do  honour  to  their  illustrious  guest 

Aftor  he  had  looked  over  the  cabins  intended  for  his 
accommodation,  with  which  he  expressed  himself  very 
much  pleased,  he  came  again  on  deck,  and  sat  abaft  the 
mizeu-mast  in  conversation  with  his  &mily  till  it  was 
time  to  take  leave,  as  a  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  vbe 
ship  was  getting  quickly  under-weigh. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  great  man's  last  look)  while 
he  held  his  friends  successively  by  the  hand,  as  he  sat  on 
the  deck  of  the  frigate,  and  wished  us  good-bye  one  after 
another,  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  at  least  knew  all 
hope  was  over ! 

During  the  week,  when  I  was  in  attendance  upon  Sir 
Walter  Sx>tt  at  Portsmouth,  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  speaking  to  him  about  his  different  novels,  a  subject 
upon  which  I  was  glad  to  find  be  had  no  objection  to 
converse.  I  mentioned  to  him  one  day,  that  I  considered 
myself  very  fortunate  in  having  become  the  possessor  of 
his  originai  manuscript  of  the  Antiquary.  His  observa- 
tion  was  very  remarkable.  **  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  it  is 
the  one  I  Uke  best  myself,  and  if  you  will  let  me  have  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  write  a  word  or  two 
upon  it  to  that  effect** 

I  told  him  it  was  in  town,  but  that  I  should  write  off 
for  it  express,  and  hoped  to  receive  it  in  time.  Mean- 
while, I  asked  him  one  or  two  questions  about  the  Anti- 
quary,  and  be^^ed  to  know  if  it  had  cost  much  trouble 
in  the  compotiition. 

**  None  whatever,**  was  his  reply ;  "  I  wrote  it  •  cur- 
rente  calamo*  from  beginning  to  end.** 

I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  actually  witnessed  or  known 
of  any  scene  resembling  that  of  the  baronet  and  his 
daughter  going  round  ue  headland,  and  nearly  being 
swept  away  by  the  tide  coming  in  ? 

**  O  nol**  he  said,  rather  impatiently,  I  thought,  as  if 
the  whole  were  obviously  imaginative. 

I  next  asked  him  if  ever  he  had  been  present  at  such 
a  scene  as  that  in  the  hut  of  the  fisherman,  whose  son  is 
represented  as  lying  dead  in  his  coffin  ? 

"  No,**  he  replied  ;  **  not  exactly  as  there  described ; 
not  exactly  in  all  respects.  I  have,  however,  Bben  in 
cottages  upon  similar  occasions.** 

*'  Is  Rab  TuU,  sir,  the  parish  derk,  a  real  name ;  for, 
I  observe  at  page  65  of  the  first  yolume  of  the  MS.  that 
this  person  s  name  was  originally  written  Rab  Doaend?** 

**  No,**  be  said,  **  it  is  not  a  real  name.  Tull  is  a  com- 
mon name  in  tliat  part  of  the  country— Dundee.** 

He  laughed  when  he  repeated  the  word  Dozend,  but 
said  he  could  not  recollect  why  he  had  changed  it  to 
Tull.    1  did  not  like  to  tease  him  with  further  questions. 

By  the  mail  early  next  morning  I  received  the  precious 
MS.  and  having  taken  my  station  in  the  drawing-room, 
an  hour  before  the  usual  time  of  Sir  Walter's  appear- 
ance, in  order  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  I 
waited  impatiently  till  he  came  in.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  him  looking  hearty  and  cbeer[\il,  as  if  he  had  passed 
a  good  night ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  station  at 
the  writing-desk,  I  placed  the  autograph  manuscript  of 
the  Antiquary  before  him,  and  reminded  him  of  his  offer 
to  state  in  it  the  reasons  of  hb  preference  of  that  novel. 

He  at  once  took  his  pen,  and,  in  the  course  of  some- 
what less  than  an  hour,  wrote  two  pages.  When  he  had 
finished,  I  said, 

*^  You  would  add  great  value  to  this  writing.  Sir  Wal- 
ter, if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  put  your  name  to  it'* 
He  instantly  wrote  his  signature. 

"  Tlie  date  also,**  I  added,  **  would  give  it  still  further 
value.'* 


"  True,**  he  replied ;  "  I  had  forgotten  tliat**  And,  re- 
suming  his  pen,  he  wrote,  **  Portsmouth,  27th  October, 
1831.** 

The  following  is  a  copy,  word  for  word,  of  this  very 
curious  document,  which  possesses  a  high  degree  of  in- 
terest, not  only  from  its  being  the  very  lost  thing  he 
wrote  on  the  shores  of  England,  but  from  its  containing 
a  pleasing  glimpse  of  that  matchless  vigour  of  thought, 
linked  with  bewitching  playfulness  of  humour,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  distinguish  the  Antiquary 
above  all  his  other  works. 

*  **  Mr  orar  Captain  Hall, 

"  As  the  wind  seems  determinatd;^  inflexible,  I  cannot 
employ  my  spare  time  better  than  m  making  a  remark 
or  two  on  this  novel,  which,  as  you  are  kind  enough  to 
set  an  ideal  value  upon  [it,]  will  perhaps  be  enhanced  in 
that  respect,  by  receiving  any  trifling  explanations  and 
particulars,  (and  by  your  learning)  that  among  the  nu- 
merous creatures  of  my  imagination,  the  author  has  had 
a  particular  partiality  for  tlie  Antiquary.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  of  my  works  of  fiction  which  contains  a 
portrait  from  life,  and  it  is  the  likeness  of  a  friend  of  my 
infimcy,  boyhood,  and  youth — a  fact  detected  at  the  time 
by  the  acuteness  of  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  solicitor  at  law 
in  London.  This  gentleman,  remarkable  for  the  integ- 
rity of  his  conduct  in  business,  and  tiie  modesty  of  his 
charges,  had  been  an  old  friend  and  correspondent  of  my 
father*s,  in  his  more  early  and  busy  days ;  and  he  con- 
tinned  to  take  an  interest  in  literary  matters  to  the  end 
of  a  life  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  limits.  He  took, 
accordingly,  some  trouble  to  discover  the  author ;  and 
when  he  read  the  Antiquary,  told  my  friend,  William 
Erskine,  that  he  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  Walter 
Scott,  of  whom  personally  he  knew  really  nothing,  was 
the  author  of  these  mysterious  works  of  fiction ;  for  that 
the  character  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns,  was 
drawn  from  the  late  George  Constable  of  Wallace 
Craigie  of  Dundee,  who  dined,  when  in  Edinburgh,  twice 
or  thrice  with  my  father  every  week,  and  used  to  speak  of 
my  sayings  and  doings  as  [those  of]  a  clever  boy.  I  was 
extremely  surprised  at  this  detection,  for  I  thought  I  had 
taken  the  utmost  care  to  destroy  every  trace  of  personal 
resemblance.  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  one 
in  London  could  have  recollected  my  friend,  who  had 
been  long  dead,  and  [who  had]  lived  in  strict  retirement 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life.  I  took  an  opportunity 
to  enquire  afler  the  general  recollection  which  survived 
of  my  old  friend,  on  an  occasion  when  I  chanced  to  be 
*o*er  the  water,*  as  we  say.  His  house  was  in  ruins, bis 
property  feued  for  some  commercial  [purpose,]  and  I 
found  him  described  less  as  a  humourist — which  was  his 
real  character— than  as  a  miser  and  a  misanthrope,  quali- 
ties which  merely  tinged  his  character.  I  owed  him 
much  for  the  kindness  with  which  he  Created  me.  I 
remember  particularly^  when  I  resided  for  a  time  at 
Prestonpans  with  my  aunt.  Miss  Janet  Scott— one  of 
those  excellent  persons  who  devote  their  ease  and  leisure 
to  the  care  of  some  sick  relation — George  Constable 
chose  to  fix  his  residence  [in  the  neighbourhood] — 1  have 
always  thought  from  some  sneakuig  kindness  for  my 
aunt,  who,  though  not  in  the  van  of  youth,  had  been  a 
most  beautiful  woman.  At  least,  we  three  walked  to- 
gether  every  day  in  the  world,  and  the  Antiquary  was 
my  fkmiliar  companion.  He  taught  me  to  read  and  un- 
derstand Shakspeare.  He  explained  the  field  of  battle 
of  Prestonpans,  of  which  he  had  witnessed  the  horror« 
from  a  safb  distance.  Many  other  books  he  read  to  us^ 
and  showed  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  humour^  X  have 
mentioned  [this]  in  the  recent,  or  author's  edition  (of  the 
Waverley  Novels,]  but  less  particularly  (ban  I  would 
wishyou  to  know. 

*•  The  sort  of  preference  which  I  gaye^  and  still  give, 
this  work,  is  from  its  connection  with  tlie  early  scenes  of 
my  life. — And  here  am  I  seeking  health  at  toe  expense 
of'^travcl,  just  as  was  the  q«8$  wUh  me  in  my  tenth  year. 
Well !  I  am  not  the  first  who  has  ended  life  as  he  began, 
and  is  bound  to  remember  with  gratitude  those  who  have 
been  willing  to  assist  him  in  his  voyage,  whether  ii\ 
youth  or  age,  aniongst  whom  I  must  include  old  Georgo 
Constable  and  yoiir^l^ 

**  Walter  SiQOTT^'^ 

•*  Poritmauth.Zlih  October,  1831." 
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CHAPTER  IL 

EXCUmSION  TO  OAlfl»LAT  LAKK  INTKTLON. 

The  fenrid  mediiij  of  oar  ezoeUent  admiral.  Sir 
Samoel  Hood,  in  whose  fla^r^ahip  I  aer? ed  aa  lieutenant 
fi'om  1812  to  1815  on  the  Indian  station,  furnished  abun- 
dant materials  for  journal-writing,  had  we  only  known 
how  to  profit  by  them.  Tliero  was  ever  observable  a 
boyish  hilarity  about  this  great  officer  which  made  it 
equally  delightful  to  serve  officially  under  him,  and  to 
enjoy  his  mendly  companionship ;  in  cither  case,  we 
always  felt  certain  of  making  the  most  of  our  opportuni- 
ties. 

Scarcely,  had  we  returned  fVom  alligator  hunt,  near 
Trincomadee,  when  Sir  Samuel  applied  himself  to  the 
collector  of  the  district,  who  was  cnief  civilian  of  the 
place,  and  begged  to  know  what  he  would  recommend 
us  to  see  next. 

^  Do  you  care  about  antiquities  7"  said  the  collector. 

**  Of  course,**  replied  the  admiral,  ^  provided  they  be 
genuine  and  worth  seeing.  What  have  you  got  to  show 
us  in  that  way  7  I  thought  this  part  of  the  country  had 
been  a  wild  jungle  from  all  time,  and  that  the  English 
were  only  now  bringing  it  into  cultivation." 

*«On  the  contrary,**  observed  our  intelligent  friend, 
**  there  are  manifest  traces,  not  very  fiir  on,  of -a  dense 
and  wealthy  population.  At  all  events,  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  understood  some  of  the  arts  of  life,  fi»r 
they  formed  a  huge  tank  or  pond  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  there  still  exists,  in  one 
corner  of  it,  a  sheet  of  water  extensive  enough  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  lake.** 

**  Let  us  go  and  see  it,**  exclaimed  the  admiral.  **  Can 
we  ride  7  Order  the  horses ;  who  minds  the  heat  of  the 
flunT**  For,  like  almost  all  new  comers.  Sir  Samuel 
cared  nothing  for  exposure,  and  laughed  at  the  precau- 
tions of  more  experienced  residents.  It  was  this  habi- 
tual indiffiirence  which,  1  believe,  two  years  after  the 
period  I  am  now  speaking  oC  cost  him  his  life.  When 
travelling  in  the  interior  of  India,  near  Seringapatam,  he 
reached  a  station  at  which  a  fVesh  set  of  palankeen- 
bearers  were  to  have  met  him,  but  where,  owing  to  some 
accident,  they  had  not  been  posted.  **  It  matters  not,** 
cried  the  energetic  chief^  ^'let  us  walk.**  And  sure 
enough  he  set  off,  to  perform  on  foot  a  stage  which  even 
on  horseback  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  under- 
take ;  fbr  the  sun  had  risen  nearly  to  the  meridian,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind.  Possibly  no  mischief 
might  have  ensued  from  this  &tal  march,  had  not  the 
admiral  been  previously  residing  fbr  some  days  in  Tip- 
poo  SoHan*s  palace  on  the  bland  of  Seringapataro,  the 
most  unhealthy  spot  in  Mysore ;  and  it  app^irs  to  be  a 
curious  circumstance'  connected  with  the  malaria  of  that 
noxious  district,  that  its  effects  frequently  lie  dormant 
till  some  time  after  the  traveller  has  quitted  the  region 
in  which  ho  breathed  it.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  did  not  es- 
cape ;  but  he  felt  no  inconvenience  tiU  afler  he  descended 
the  Ghauts  and  entered  the  Camatio.  At  Madras,  the 
jungle  fever,  of  which  the  fatal  seeds  had  been  sown  at 
senngapatam,  and  quickened  into  growth  by  subsequent 
exposure,  attacked  our  noble  friend,  and  in  a  fyw  days 
carried  him  off* 

The  collector  of  Trincomalee  soon  satisfied  the  admi- 
ral that  an  expedition  to  Candelay  Lake,  as  the  ancient 
tank  of  the  natives  was  called,  could  not  be  undertaken 
quite  so  speedily.  Boats  and  horses  indeed  were  all 
ready,  and  tents  could  easily  be  procured ;  but  it  was 
likewise  necessary  to  prepare  provi8i<ms,  to  pack  up 
dothcs,  and  to  send  forward  a  set  of  native  pioneers  to 
clear  the  way  through  brushwood  otherwise  impenetrable. 
The  admiral  was  in  such  ecstasies  at  the  prospect  of  an 
adventure  which  was  to  cost  some  trouble,  that  he  allow- 
ed nobody  rest  till  every  thing  had  been  put  in  train. 
Early  in  ue  morning  of  the  next  day  but  one,  we  ac- 
cordingly set  out  in  several  of  the  flag-8hip*s  boats, 
accompanied  by  a  mosquito  fleet  of  native  canoes  to  pilot 
and  assist  us.  La^  Hood,  whom  no  difficulties  could 
~  daunt,  accompanied  Sir  Samuel ;  the  captain  of  his  ship, 
and  his  flag-lieutenant,  with  the  collector  as  pilot,  and 
one  or  two  others,  made  up  the  party ;  and  our  excursion, 
though  nearly  destitute  of^adventures  vulgarly  so  called, 
proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  possible. 

The  eariy  part  of  our  course  lay  over  the  smooth  and 
beautifbl  harbour  of  Trincomalee,  after  which  we  passed 
through  a  series  of  coves  forming  what  is  called  the 
lake  of  Tamblegam,  a  connectin|r  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea, 
though  far  out  of  sight  of  the  mam  ocean.  We  soon  lost 
ourselves  amid  innumerable  little  islands  clad  thickly  in 
the  richest  mantles  of  tropical  foliage  down  to  the 
wator^a  edge,  and  at  many  places  even  into  the  water ; 


these  fiiiry  islets  appeared  actually  to  float  on  I  head.    We  took  notice  also  of  ooe  particaltily  uAmt 
ce.    This  kind  of  scenery  was  not  altogctlier  |  ing  party  of  ^oung  and  most  beaatihdly  formed  duu^ 

who  waded  in  till  the  water  reached  netrl?  to  tkt 


be  seen, 

the  sur^ce.  This  kind  of  scenery  was  not  altogctli 
new  to  many  of  our  party,  who  mid  been  in  the  West 
Indies  and  at  Bermuda ;  but  it  belonged  to  that  class 
which  the  eye  of  a  traveller  never  becomes  tired  of.  The 
scene  which  followed,  however,  proved  new  enough  to  us 
all.  Wo  had  to  row  our  boats  through  a  dense  aquatic 
forest  of  mangroves  for  nearly  a  mue,  along  a  narrow 
lane  cut  through  the  wood  expressly  for  us  uic  day  be- 
fore by  the  natives.  These  fantastical  trees,  which  rrow 
actually  in  the  water,  oflen  recall  to  the  imagination  mose 
villages  one  sees  in  countries  liable  to  frequent  inunda- 
tion, where  each  house  is  perched  on  the  top  of  piles. 
We  saw  with  astonishment  clusters  of  oysters  and  other 
shell-fish  clinging  to  the  trunk  and  branches,  as  well  as 
to  the  roots  of  these  trees,  which  proves  that  the  early 
voyagers  were  not  such  inventors  of  facts  as  folks  sup- 
pose them,  nor  far  wrong  in  reporting  that  they  had  seen 
fish  growing,  like  fhut,  on  trees ! 

Shortly  before  entering  thb  watery  wilderness,  we  en- 
countered  a  party  of  native  pearl-divers ;  and  the  admiral, 
wbo  was  at  all  times  most  provokingly  sceptical  as  to 
reported  wonderful  exploits,  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
insisted  on  timing  the  best  diver  amongst  them,  to  see 
how  long  he  could  remain  under  water.  In  no  case  did 
the  poor  fellow  make  out  a  minute  complete ;  upon  which 
the  admiral  held  up  hb  watch  exultingly  in  his  triumph, 
and  laughing  to  scorn  the  assurances  that  at  other  parts 
of  the  island  divers  might  be  found  who  could  remain 
five  minutes  at  the  bottom.  **Show  me  them  I  show  me 
them  !**  cried  he,  **  and  then,  but  not  tiU  then — begging 
your  pardon — I  shall  believe  it** 

This  challenge,  I  am  aorry  to  say,  was  never  answer- 
ed.  The  method  used  by  these  divers  is  to  place  between 
their  feet  a  basket  lotuded  with  one  or  two  large  lumps 
of  coral,  the  weight  of  which  carries  them  rapi<Qy  to  the 
bottom.  The  oysters  being  then  substituted  for  the 
stones,  the  diver  disengac^  his  feet,  and  shoots  up  to 
the  surface  again,  either  oringing  the  full  basket  with 
him,  or  leaving  it  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  line. 

Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  wild  and  Arabian- 
Night-like  than  the  manmve  avenue  through  which 
we  rowed,  or  rather  paddled,  fbr  the  strait  was  so  nar- 
row that  there  was  no  room  for  the  oars  when  pushed 
out  to  their  full  length.  The  sailors,  therefore,  were 
often  obliged  to  catch  hold  of  the  branches  and  roots  of 
the  trees,  to  draw  the  boats  along.  The  foliage,  as  may 
be  supposed  where  perennial  heat  and  moisture  occur  in 
abundance,  spread  overhead  in  such  extraordinary  luxu- 
riance, that  few  of  the  sun*s  rays  could  penetrate  the 
massy  net-work  of  leaves  and  branches  forming  the  roof 
of  our  fidry  passage.  Not  a  single  bird  could  be  seen, 
either  seated  or  on  the  wing ;  nor  was  even  a  chirp  dis- 
tinguishable above  the  dreamy  hum  of  millions  of  mos- 
quitoes floating  about  in  a  calm  so  profinmd,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  U^  surface  of  the  water  had  never  been  dis- 
turbed since  the  creation.  The  air,  though  cool,  felt  so 
heavy  and  choky,  that  by  the  time  we  had  scrambled  to 
the  end  of  this  strange  tunnel  or  watery  lane,  we  could 
scarcely  breathe,  and  were  rejoiced  to  enter  the  open  air 
again,---although,  when  we  came  out,  the  sun  **  flamed 
in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky,**  and  beat  fiercely 
and  body  upon  the  parched  ground,  frtim  which  every 
Uade  of  grass  had  been  soorcrod  away. 

The  vulage  of  Tamblegam,  to  which  we  soon  came,  is 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Hindoo  emigrants  from  the 
coast  of  Mdabar.  It  is  a  neat  little  place,  of  which  the 
huts,  formed  chiefly  of  branches  of  the  tamarind-tree  and 
leaves  of  the  plantain,  standing  under  prodigiously  high 
ooooo-nuts,  are  so  very  diminutive,  that  the  whole  lom 
more  like  a  child*s  toybox  village  than  the  rcaidenoe  of 
grown  people.  The  principal  edifice,  which  we  ftuled 
not  to  visit  forthwith,  is  a  pagoda  built  of  stone,  exactly 
ten  feet  square.  Not  fimcying  there  could  be  any  harm 
in  taking  such  a  liberty,  we  entered  the  pagoda  uncere- 
moniously, and  one  of  our  artists  set  to  work  sketching 
the  bronze  image  which  the  natives  worship  as  a  deity. 
This  strange  figure  is  in  pretty  good  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  estabUshment,  being  not  quite  three  inches  in 
height  But  the  Hindoos  were  shocked  at  our  impiety, 
and  soon  ousted  the  admiral  and  hb  party,  who  then 
turned  towards  a  little  tank  or  pool  of  water,  beautifully 
spangled  over  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  water- 
lU^,  or  lotus,  so  celebrated  in  Persian  poetry.  In  the 
midst  of  these,  several  elegant  groups  of  Indian  girb  had 
assembled  themselves,  and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the 
coolness  of  the  water  in  a  sUrle  which  we  envied  not  a 
UtUe. 

The  eastern  fashion  of  bathing  differs  much  from  ours. 
Instead  of  plunging  in  and  swimming  about,  one  person 


so  that,  as  not  a  stone  or  the  least  bit  of  ground  could  jsits  down,  while  others  pour  pitchers  of  water  over  the 


breasts.    Each  of  these  girls  held  in  her  baiub  a 

or  water-pot,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  EUomib  im 
the  top  of  which  barely  showed  itself  abofeUieki^tf 
the  poioL  Upon  a  signal  being  given  by  ooe  of  thefutr 
all  the  girb  ducked  out  of  sip^ht,  and  at  the  ane  6m 
raised  their  water-jars  high  m  the  ur.  In  tbeneiia. 
stent,  just  as  their  heads  benn  to  reappear  ibore  t^ 
surface,  the  vesseb  were  simuItaneoQaly  bdined  ntk 
the  water  might  pour  out  gradually,  and  mtodiBM. 
ure  that  by  the  time  the  bathers  agab  ilood  erect,  tk  ' 
inverted  jars  might  be  quite  empty.  No(lun|  cooU  le 
more  graceful  than  the  whole  procoedb^;  UMivtat 
in  the  shade  of  the  pagoda  looking  at  thoe  njm^  ioi 
half  an  hour  in  great  admiration,  and  UunkiDgwbti 
fine  subject  such  beautifUl  figures  would  haTe  knuiht 
sculpture. 

In  the  mean  time  a  slender  pole,  fiuty  ftetiahdjli, 
had  been  erected  by  a  set  of  native  tambten,ilupn. 
sently  exhibited  before  us  various  featt  of  extnonbui 
agility  and  strength — some  of  these  are  abxMttoocoiv 
ous  to  be  believed  b^  those  wbo  are  not  avire  of  tk 
flexibility  and  dexterity  of  the  Hindoos.   We  were  ni 
surprised  and  amused  by  the  exploits  of  a  ladj  of  isnx, 
which  is  considered  a  very  old  age  m  thatcliiiate,iii 
ran  up  the  pole  more  like  a  monkey  than  akmoaobea^ 
and  llien  stickin^f  herself  on  the  top  horizootilljEhi 
weathercock,  whiried  herself  round  to  the  grctliiai. 
ishment  of  the  European  beholders.   Whit  tidUa 
particularly  on  thb  occasion  was  the  good  Uj  ices. 
panying  her  strange  movements  with  a  uoIk  tota^ 
like  that  of  our  old  and  respected  friend  fni,  ib 
drubbed  by  hb  faithfbl  wifo  Judy,  that  wednnrAf 
a>Iaughing.     Our  shout  occasioned  a  ooseatD^a. 
barrassment  to  the  tumbler,  who  little  gMri,|«  fii 
soul,  how  flu*  off  the  point  of  the  joke  by.  &«qlnn<l 
ler,  I  am  sure,  must  have  remarked,  tbt  't  i  Ibi 
chance  touches  of  home  interest  which  moit  rtra^ 
excite  his  fbelings  when  wandering  in  distant  eei*^ 
and  where  he  least  expects  to  have  his  natioBil^ 
thies  awakened. 

As  the  sun  had  by  thu  time  fidlen  past  that  pu6a2i 
angle  in  the  sky  above  which  it  b  coosideRdbji 
bearers  inexpedient  to  travel,  wenestkdooneheiil 
our  respective  palankeens,  and  proceeded  on  the  joietf 
through  what  seemed  to  us  a  very  respectable^ 
growing  on  lands  which  had  once  been  nndcr  the|ik4 
but  apparently  very  long  ago.    To  oor  inexfeM 
eyes  and  European  associations,  it  seemeduifacaitq 
at  least  must  have  ebpeed  from  the  thne  soch  a  wa»i 
of  wood  first  supplanted  the  bhours  of  the  hoibidai: 
but  our  friend  the  collector  soon  explained  to  oi,tli£f 
any  spot  of  ground  in  that  rich  district  were  Defied 
for  a  very  few  years,  natural  trees,  as  tall  is  IIm*  * 
now  admired  so  much,  would  soon  shoot  op  fcoiue- 
ously  and  occupy  all  the  soil.    We  shook  onrboi^ 
thb  with  the  confident  scepticism  of  i|nonBee,ifi^a^ 
changed  glances  amonffst  ourselves  at  the  ofBii« 
our  (Sficud  companion ;  l>ut  in  the  course  of  uw^** 
were  compelled,  by  the  evidence  of  oQrow*"J'»* 
alter  our  note  of  disbelief.    On  coming  ^•^""^''^ 
touched  virgin  forest  of  the  climate,  ^^'''^^^ 
noble  spectacle  indeed,  in  the  wnf  o^*^*'*'^' "l 
as  I  at  least^  had  never  seen  before,  and  hawbl  Jj 
met  with  since.    I  do  not  recollect  the  nanci«" 
principal  trees,  though  they  were  mentioned  tows* 
and  over  again;  nor  does  it  matter  moch,fbrtb^**' 
not  help  the  description.    The  gnuid  Banyan,  bof^ 
with  which  European  eyes  have  beoooie  »  on^ 
familiar  through  the  pencil  of  Daniell,  (wl>ia>V2 
matchless  in  the  representation  of  the  "C^"^^  ^ 
and  animab  of  Indda,)  rose  on  every  side,  and  »»* 
fed,  even  more  decidedly  than  the  cocoa-nut  trt«» 
done  in  the  morning,  that  we  were  indeed  m  w*"*! 
world.    I  may  remark,  that  the  cocoa-nut,  «•»* 
know,  flourishes  only  near  the  shore.    U  seciB«»  «*• 
to  delight  in  holding  out  its  slender  and  feathery  ti«^ 
embrace  the  sea-breeze  as  it  passes.   All  o/  **^ 
tions,  at  least,  connected  with  the  •P1**"?!*1j|' 

graceful  tree,  are  mingled  up  with  the  cheerfiu  "^ 
le  surf  breaking  along  interminable  lines  "  ■*^'  ^ 

beaches,  formed  of  coral  sand  »n^  I***^*'^,^* 
waves  fi^m  the  ledges  almost  every  where  fnaffH 
coasts  of  the  ever,  delicious  islands  of  the  east  ^ 
ShorUy  afW  we  had  lefl  the  Indian  villa^ W^ 
fell,  and  while  we  were  Uireading  the gbifUc fif*. 
the  Ught  of  torches,  the  only  thmg  •^•^'^'^ 
ture  promised  to  occur  to  us :  but  it  ended  'J^'^k 
The  party  consisted  of  six  palankeens,  osch  •«»*"  "^ 
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9Agbit  beveri,  thooffa  only  fbar  at  a  time,  o^  at  moat  biz,  I  tan  of  Djocjocatra,  in  the  interior  of  Java.    The  rogoe 
supported  the  poles ;  there  trotted  along  by  the  side  of  was  captured  with  a  stew-pan  in  his  hand  when  the  brave 


the  bearers  between  two  and  three  dwen  oooliea  or  porters, 
carrying  provisions  and  torches. 

With  a  mixture  of  vague  alarm  and  curiosity  we  now 
fisteaad  to  the  accounts  of  wild  elephants  in  these  woods, 
thott^  in  the  morning  we  had  heard  the  same  stories 
with  indifference  and  incredulity ;  while  the  M  hands  of 


the  party,  who  had  felt  rather  piqued  at  our  distrust  of  gourmandise  in  any  part  of  the  world  comparable  to  this 


their  marvellous  narrations,  pointed  out  with  malicious 
satisfiustion  the  recent  foot-marks  of  these  undisputed  and 
formidable  lords  of  the  manor. 

&&r  Samuel  and  Lady  Hood,  with  some  of  their  staff, 
had  left  their  palankeens  and  walked  forward  on  the  path, 
which  barely  admitted  two  people  abreast,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  Indian  jungle,  lighted 
up  with  the  blaxe  of  our  torches.  Suddenly  the  head- 
most musalgee  or  torch-bearer  paused,  listened,  and  then 
retreated  precipitately  upon  the  hinder  ranks.  Nothing 
was  said  by  them,  and  nothing  could  we  hear  in  the 
woods  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  panic,  which,  how- 
ever,  soon  became  general  amongst  the  natives.  The 
bearers  set  down  the  palankeens,  and  in  an  instant  they, 
as  well  as  all  the  coolies,  took  to  their  heels,  while  the 
tordies  flitted  about  in  the  forest  in  a  style  which,  had 
there  been  no  apprehension,  might  have  been  acknow- 
ledged as  very  picturesque.  Sir  Semnel  not  only  stood 
fbst  himself,  but  ordered  all  of  us  to  do  so  likewise— re- 
marking, that  until  we  knew  what  to  fly  firom,  we  might 
only  be  making  matters  worse  by  moving.  Presently 
the  loud  crashing  of  the  underwood  of  the  forest,  and  a 
heavy  thumping  on  the  ground,  gave  abundant  evidence 
that  a  wild  elephant  was  close  to  us. 

Some  of  the  natives  told  us  afterwards,  that  they  had 
seen  the  monster ;  but  althoogh  we  peered  into  the  forest 
with  all  our  eyes,  none  of  us  could  honestly  take  upon 
us  to  say  we  actually  saw  him — though  assuredly  we 
heard  hb  footBteps  as  he  broke  his  way  through  the  jun- 
grle.  Rolunson  Crusoe  and  his  wolves  in  Tartary  came 
to  our  recollection ;  and  upon  our  asking  the  natives  what 
eflfbct  fires  really  had  on  wild  beasts,  they  all  assured  us 
that  hardly  any  animal,  however  ferocious,  would  come 
tip  to  a  light,  and  that  we  were  safo  so  long  as  we  kept 
near  a  torch.  This  might  be  consolatory  reasoning  for 
the  musalgees,  each  of  whom  -carried  a  light,  but  it 
affi>rded  liSe  security  to  us,  who,  it  was  evident,  would 
•gain  be  left  in  the  dark  should  an  elephant  cross  our 
path  a  second  time.  The  admiral,  therefore,  and  by  hia 
desire  all  of  us,  made  an  attempt  to  carry  the  torches 
ourselves.  But  we  were  soon  so  plafuily  smoked  and 
acorcbed  for  our  pains,  that  we  r^ted  content  with  the 
risk,  and  the  bearers  having  gradually  crept  back  to  the 
pohmkeens,  we  once  more  moved  on.  In  spite  of  all  that 
nad  passed,  some  of  the  party  remained  so  doggedly 
sceptical,  from  being  habitually  distrustful  of  all  things 
wonderful,  that  they  declared  the  whole  affair  a  lliere 
matter  of  panic,  and  dared  to  swear  there  could  not  be 
found  an  elephant  within  fifty  miles  of  us.  Scarcely  had 
tlus  opinion,  so  injurious  to  the  honours  and  glories  of 
our  late  adventure,  been  uttered,  when  the  ocmimander- 
in-chle^  who,  as  usual,  was  leading  the  way,  snatched 
a  light  firom  one  of  the  men's  hands,  and  waved  it  over 
what  the  geologists  call  a  **  recent  deposit'* 

**  There  !'*  exclaimed  the  admiral,  better  pleased  than 
if  he  had  found  a  pile  of  rupees.  **  Will  that  evidence 
aatisftr  you  7  How  many  hundred  yards  off  do  you  think 
can  the  follow  be  who  left  this  trace  of  his  proximity?'* 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  we  roached  our  tents, 
which  had  been  pitched  in  the  morning  on  the  borders  of 
the  celebrated  lake  we  came  to  visit  All  the  party  were 
well  fiigged,  and  so  ravenously  hungry,  that  we  shouted 
for  joy  on  seeing  supper  enter  just  as  we  came  to  the 
ground.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  possible  to  suppose 
that  people,  when  they  are  very  hungry,  are  indifferent 
or  insensible  to  the  merits  of  |food  cookery.  It  is  true 
they  will  then  eat,  and  even  relish  things  which  at  other 
seasons  they  might  not  choose  to  touch;  but  I  have  inva- 
riably observed,  that  it  is  when  the  appetite  is  keenest 
that  the  perception  of  choice  viands  becomes  the  most 
acute— exactly  as  a  really  good  bed  is  most  enjoyed  when 
we  are  most  mtigued. 

**This,"  said  our  excellent  caterer,  the  collector,  **  is 
the  dish  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves  most  at  Trinco- 
malee.  It  is  the  true  Malay  currj — rich,  as  you  perceive, 
in  flavour,  and  more  than  half  of  it  gravy-^which  gravy, 
I  beg  you  particularly  to  take  notice,  is  fuU  of  minced 
veg^ables,  while  the  whole  is  softened  with  some  of  the 
youngest  kind  of  cocoanut,  plucked  this  very  evening 
since  the  sun  went  down,  llie  capital  *  artiste,^  as  I  sup- 
pose they  would  call  him  at  Pans,  who  dressed  this  su- 
perb mess,  served  many  years  as  master-cook  to  the  sul- 


Greueral  GiJlespio  storiocd  the  lines  round  the  palace. 
That  rice,  which  fills  the  dishes  flanking  the  curry,  comes 
Grom  India — one  kind  fi-om  Patna,  the  other  from  PiUi 
beet" 

These  praises  foil  fiir  short  of  the  merits  of  this  glorious 
supper;  nor  can  I  remember  any  thing  in  the  way  of 


exquisite  midnight  feast' 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  curry,  a  word  or  two 
on  the  bistoiT  of  this  most  delicious  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  fomily  of  stews  may  prove  acceptable  to  true  lovers 
of  good  eating.  In  the  first  place,  I  dare  say  it  will  sur- 
prise most  peopIe~old  Indians  inclusive— to  learn  that 
the  dish  we  call  curry — pronounced  kari  by  the  natives 
— is  not  of  Indian,  nor,  indeed,  of  Asiatic  origin  at  all. 
It  is  not  known  to  the  Persians,  Arabs,  Chinese,  Burmanj*, 
Siamese,  or  to  any  of  the  Indian  islanders.  Neither  is  it 
known,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan 
itself,  except  to  such  as  are  in  fluent  oommunication 
with  Europeans.  Even  the  word  curry,  or  kari,  is  not 
supposed  to  be  of  genuine  Indian  origin — in  short,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  curries  were  nrst  introduced  into 
India  by  the  Portuguese,  and  this  view  is  in  some  degree 
supported  by  the  consideration  that  chilies  or  capsicums, 
so  invariably  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients,  are 
known  to  be  natives  not  of  Asia,  but  of  America. 

I  have  so  often  watched  the  palankeen-bearers  and 
other  natives  preparing  their  supper,  whidi,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Komans,  is  their  rreat  meal,  that  I  think, 
upon  a  pinch,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  curry  myself.  I 
would  set  about  it  thus:  I  would  first  pound  together 
twelve  parts  of  coriander  seed,  two  of  black  pepper,  one 
of  cayenne,  three  of  cummin,  and  ^ye  of  pale  turmeric; 
then  add  a  fow  cloves,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  half  a  nutmeg, 
and  two  or  three  onions.  In  India — I  mean  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Hindustan— the  liquid  or  gravy  which  is  added 
to  these  spiceries,  before  the  fish  or  meat  is  put  in,  con- 
sists generally  of  ghee,  which  is  boiled  or  clarified  but- 
ter.  This  ghee,  which  is  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce in  India,  is  preforrod  to  butter  in  making  curries, 
and  that  which  is  formed  from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo  is 
considered  superior  to  that  made  from  cow's  milk.  In 
the  northern  prorinces  of  India  it  is  common  to  add  a 
little  milk  or  cream,  and  still  more  fluently  a  little 
curdled  and  acidulated  milk,  <^led  dbye.  The  Malays 
generally  make  the  gravy  of  their  curnes  of  the  ground 
kernel  fk  the  fresh  cocoanut,  instead  of  using  butter  or 
ghee. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  rice  which  are  eaten  with  curry, 
they  are  innumerable.  They  differ  in  almost  every  pro- 
vince of  India,  in  each  of  which,  also,  there  are  upwards 
of  a  doxen  varieties.  What  u  curious  enough,  the  inha- 
bitants are  so  attached  to  the  particular  kinos  of  rice  pro- 
duced amongst  themselves,  that  it  is  with  extreme  dif. 
ficuhy  they  can  be  made  to  oat  any  other  kind.  Thus, 
at  the  first  establishment  of  our  new  settlement  of  Sin^ 
pore — at  the  extreme  or  southern  end  of  the  Malay  penm- 
aula — ^the  native  troops  or  sepoys  would  not  touch  a  grain 
of  the  beautiful  rice  of  Java,  Siam,  and  Cochin  China, 
ahhongh  the  Europeans  preferred  it  greatly  to  that  of 
Bengal  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  governor  d^Sin^pore,  firom 
whom  I  have  procured  most  of  these  details,  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  the  Bengal  conriets  to 
eat  the  fine  rice  of  China— just  as  if  the  superintendent 
of  the  hulks  in  the  Thames  were  to  find  coercive  mea- 
sures  necessary  to  induce  tho  Pats  and  Sanderses  of  their 
gangs  to  eat  the  wheaten  bread  of  Kent,  instead  of  the 
potatoes  and  oaten  cakes  of  their  native  land ! 

The  finest  rice  in  Hindustan,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  is  produced  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  commonly 
called,  from  the  capital,  Patna  rice.  This  is  cultivated  in 
about  the  latitude  of  twenty-six  degrees  north.  But  the 
finest  of  all  is  grown  considerably  fbrther  north  in  the 
province  of  Rohilcund,  and  called,  from  its  principal 
market,  PhilUbcet,  a  town  lying  between  the  twenty- 
eighth  and  twenty-ninth  degree  of  nortli  latitude.  And 
it  is  a  singular  met  that  tne8e,jwltich  are  undoubtedly 
the  two  best  kinds  of  rice,  should  be  produced  in  coun- 
tries and  in  latitudes  where  it  is  only  an  occasional  ob- 
ject of  culture.  Rice  is  not  the  staple  com  in  any  coun- 
try lying  beyond  the  tropic. 

At  the  door  and  windows  of  our  supper  tent  were  hung 
up  by  the  neck  sundry  well-bcdewed  goglets  of  spring 
water,  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  jolly  string  of  long-necked 
bottles  of  Lafitte  and  Chateau  Margaux,  joyously  fonning 
themselves  in  the  thorough  draught  of  the  cool  ni^ht- 
breeie,  breathing  so  gently  along,  that  we  could  just 
hear  it  whispering  thrmigh  the  leaves  of  the  damp  forest* 


and  sweeping  towards  the  lake  past  the  tents,  the  cur- 
tains of  which  it  scarcely  stirred. 

The  wine  perhaps  was  almost  more  chilled  than  a  fas* 
tidious  wine-fiincier  might  have  directed;  nevertheless,  it 
flowed  over  our  parched  palates  with  an  intensity  of  seat 
which  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  mortals  to  be  conscious  of 
enjoying,  till  they  have  toiled  a  whole  day  in  the  sun 
withm  half  a' dozen  degrees  of  the  equator.  Bottle  after 
bottle— each  one  more  rich  and  racy  than  its  valued  and 
lamented  predecessor — ^vanished  so  fast,  that,  ere  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  we  felt  as  if  a  hundred  wild  elephants  would 
have  stood  no  chance  with  us! 

As  we  straggled  off  to  our  respective  beds,  made  up  in 
the  palankeens,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
we  became  sensible  of  a  serious  annoyance,  of  which  we 
had  taken  but  little  notice  while  baling  in  the  hot  curries 
and  cool  clarets  within  the  tent  A  most  potent  and  of* 
fensive  smell  was  brought  to  us  by  the  land  wind;  and 
the  admiral,  who  was  not  a  man  to  submit  to  any  evil 
capable  of  remedy,  insisted  on  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion into  the  cause  of  thb  annoyance. 

After  hunting  about  in  the  wind^s  eye  for  a  short  time 
in  the  jungle,  with  torches  in  our  hands,  we  came  upon 
a  huge  dead  buffalo,  swollen  almost  to  double  his  natural 
size.  Upon  seeing  this,  the  bearers  and  servants  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders,  as  if  the  case  had  been  hopelera. 
Not  so  the  gallant  admiral,  who,  in  his  usual  style  of 
prompt  resource,  called  out,  **  Let  us  bury  this  monster 
before  we  go  to  bed."  And,  sure  enough,  imder  his  di- 
rections, and  by  his  assistance  (for,  though  he  had  but 
one  hand,  he  plied  it  better  than  most  other  men's  two,) 
we  contrived,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  throw  sand, 
earth,  and  leaves  enough  over  the  huge  carcase  to  cover 
it  completely.  **  There's  a  Cairn  for  you  I"  exclaimed  the 
admiral,  throwing  down  his  spade,  **  and  now  let  us  turn 
in;  for  by  the  first  peep  of  the  morning  we  must  have  a 
touch  at  the  wild  duclu  and  peacocks  on  the  side  of  the 
lake,  and  perhaps  we  may  contrive  to  have  a  shot  at  a 
buflSdo  or  a  stray  elephant" 

Accordingly,  next  naorning,  actually  before  it  waa 
light,  I  felt  Uie  indefatigable  admiral  tugging  at  my  ear, 
and  bidding  me  get  up,  to  accompany  him  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  and  as  he  said,  **  mayhap  we  shall  get  sight  of 
some  of  those  elephants,  the  exbtence  of  which  you  pre- 
sumed to  doubt  last  night  Come,  Mr.  Officer,  show  a 
leg!  I  know  you  are  a  t>it  of  a  philosopher,  and  curious 
in  natural  history;  so  rouse  up  and  come  along  with 
me." 

Most  cordially  did  I  then  anathematise  all  philosophy, 
and  wish  I  had  never  expressed  any  curiosity  on  tJ^ 
score  of  wild  beasts,  peacocks,  or  ancient  tanks;  but  as 
the  admiral  was  not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with,  I  made 
a  most  reluctant  move,  and  exchanged  the  delightful 
dream  of  hot  curries  and  cool  sherbet  for  the  raw  reality 
of  a  shooting  match,  up  to  the  knees  in  water,  at  five  in 
the  morning.  At  one  pUce,  such  was  his  excellency's 
anxiety  to  secure  a  good  shot  at  some  ducks,  that  he 
literally  crawled  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  along  tho 
muddy  shore  of  the  lake  on  his  knees,  and  at  the  end  ex- 
pressing himself  fully  repaid  by  getting  a  single  ci^ital 
shot  at  a  wild  peacockl  He  was  also  gratified  by  bring- 
ing down  a  magnificent  jun^le-cock — a  bird  which  re- 
sembles our  barn-door  fowl  in  form,  but  its  plumage  is 
vastly  more  brilliant,  and  its  flight  more  lofty  and  sus- 
tained, than  any  of  which  the  bird  can  boast  in  its  tame 
state.  Our  scramble  in  the  mud  brought  us  within  sight 
of  a  drove  of  several  hundred  buflialocs.  We  saw  dso 
several  troops  of  wild  deer;  but,  to  our  great  disappoint- 
ment, not  a  single  elephant  could  we  catch  even  a  glimpse 
of^  We  count^,  at  one  time,  several  dozens  of  peacocks 
— some  perched  on  the  trees,  some  high  in  the  air;  we 
fired  at  them  repeatedly,  but,  conscientiously,  I  do  not 
believe  any  came  within  shot  Their  plumage  exceeded 
that  of  our  tame  peacocks  less  in  the  brilluacy  of  the 
colour  than  in  the  wonderful  fineness  of  the  jpfloss — a 
characteristic  of  animals  of  all  kinds  in  their  native  state. 
We  scarcely  saw  one  small  lurd  during  our  whole  excur- 
sion, or  heard  a  single  note  but  the  hideous  screams  of 
the  peacock  and  parrot— tones  which  dame  Nature,  in 
her  evenhanded  style  o£  doing  things,  has  probably  be- 
stowed upon  these  cnndies  of  the  woods,  to  counterbalance 
the  magnificence  of  their  apparel. 

Perhaps  this  absence  of  smdler  birds  may  be  account- 
ed for  at  the  time  of  our  visit  by  the  unusually  long 
drought  which  had  occurred,  with  tho  consequent  failure 
in  the  paddy,  or  rice-crop.  While  diMussing  this  point, 
the  cdtlector  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  us  the  great 
importance  of  such  artificial  means  of  irrigating  a  coun- 
try as  the  ancient  lake  of  Candeby,  by  the  side  of  which 
we  were  now  encamped,  must  have  furnished  to  agricul- 
tnrists  of  those  forgotten  days,  when  its  precious  water* 
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were  not  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  but  were  husbuided 
and  drawn  oif  by  careful  meant  to  tertilise  the  aurround- 
inf  country. 

This  stupendous  monument  of  the  wealth  and  industry 
of  some  former  race,  is  placed  on  ground  slightly  elevated 
above  the  distriots  lying  between  it  and  tM  sea,  wliich, 
in  a  direct  line,  may  be  distant  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles.  We  could  not  asoertain  exactly  what  was  the  pre- 
cise elevation,  but,  from  the  remains  of  trenches,  sluices, 
and  other  contrivances  for  drawing  off  and  distributing 
the  water,  St  appeared  that  the  fan  in  the  ground  must 
have  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  husbandmen  to  irrigate 
the  6elds  at  pleasure^  though,  to  our  eyes,  no  inclination 
4Could  be  perceived.  The  lake  itself  is  now  greatly  di« 
mini8h<sd  In  extent,  from  the  dilapidations  in  its  **  bund,** 
pr  retaining  embankment,  but  still  it  stretches  over  many 
aquare  miles  of  area.  On  three  sides  it  is  confined  by 
ihe  swelling  nature  of  the^round,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
iuurth  that  a^y  extensive  artificial  means  have  been  re- 
iiorted  to  for  confining  the  water.  At  this  place,  across 
a  flat  broad  valley,  there  has  been  thrown  a  huge  em- 
tiankment,  constructed  chiefly  of  oblong  stones,  many  of 
them  as  big  as  a  sofa,  extending  in  a  zig-zag  line  for  se- 
veral  miles.  At  some  places  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
•thirty  or  forty  fbet,  and  the  courses  of  stone  being  laid 
above  one  another  with  considerable  regularity,  this 
great  retaining  wall  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  gigontic 
^ight  of  8tc|^  and  being  crowned  at  top  by  an  irregular 
liiie  of  tall  trees,  it  breaks  the  sky-line  beyond  the  lake 
in  a  manner  extremely  picturesque.  Here  and  there  la- 
teral gaps  between  the  hills  occur  in  the  other  sides,  all 
of  which  are  filled  up  with  similar  embankments. 

Near  one  end  of  the  principal  wall  we  oould  distinctly 
4racc  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  tower,  beneath  which  the 
great  tunnel  or  outlet  used  for  tapping  the  lake  most 
probably  passed.  It  is  said  that  some  early  European 
settlers,  a  century  or  two  ago,  impressed  with  an  idea 
that  treasure  was  hid  in  this  building,  had  torn  it  down 
to  get  at  the  gold  beneath.  I  remember  believing  this  at 
the  time,  ancf  abusing  the  Dutch  accordingly,  idthough 
nothing  like  evidence  had  been  adduced  ^  substantiate 
ilie  charge. 

I  found  afterwards,  in  travelling  over  India,  and  other 
countries  which  had  changed  hands  repeatedly,  that  the 
poor  predecessors  of  the  existing  rulers  were  very  con- 
venient persons  upon  whose  shoulders  to  rest  the  extra 
4>1ame  of  deeds  which  would  not  bear  tlie  light.  It  is  pos- 
sible enough,  that  the  early  Dutch  settlers  may  have  de- 
molished uie  tower  in  question,  but  tliey  could  hardly  be 
«o  silly  as  to  expect  to  find  treasure  in  the  foundation. 
The  true  treasure  at  that  spot — and  hence,  probably,  the 
report  and  the  misconception— consisted  in  the  enriching 
property  of  the  water,  judiciously  saved  and  applied  to 
Ithe  grounds  on  a  lower  level.  All  this  appears  so  ob- 
vious, that  one  is  lost  in  conjecturing  what  motives  could 
induce  any  people  to  take  the  trouble  to  destroy  so  noble 
«  wor\. 

Nothinjg^  appears  to  be  known  of  the  age  in  which  the 
work  in  question  was  raised ;  and,  indeed,  tlie  course  of 
aregetation  is  there  so  rapid,  that,  without  considerable 
care  and  many  allowanoes,  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  external  appearances,  The  exposed  faces  of  the 
stones  seemed  greatly  weathered ;  but  on  turning  one  of 
them  round  by  means  of  poles,  we  oould  distinguish  the 
marks  of  a  sharp-pointed  chisel — a  sight  which,  while  it 
really  told  nothing  of  dates,  was  enough  to  oarry  the 
imagination  far  back  into  the  depths  of  time  lying  be- 
yond tradition,  and  respecting  which  we  know  noUiing 
except  what  these  feeUe,  but  distinct  evidences,  afford  us 
of  the  hand  of  man  having  actually  been  there. 

On  beholding  these  ancient  chisel  marks  at  Candclay 
in  Ceylon,  at  Piestum  in  Italy,  or  at  Stonchenge  in  Eng- 
land,  of  whose  origin  and  history  aH  trace  is  lost,  we  ex- 
perience a  sensation  ak^n  to  what  we  feel  on  examining 
the  fossil  remains  of  animals  in  the  strata  of  the  earth. 
There  is  no  need  of  further  evidenco  than  that  of  our 
senses  to  satisfy  us  that  the  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes 
which  we  see  imbedded  in  the  rooks,  must  once  have 
beeu  alive  and  merry;  but  when,  and  where,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  are  questions  which  baffle  the  bold- 
est  fancy.  It  may  have  been  a  million  years  ago,  or  ten 
hundred  millions  of  years — that  is  to  say,  we  know 
nothing  precisely  about  the  matter!  Such,  no  doubt,  is 
the  case  at  present  We  know  well,  that  the  date  of  these 
ph'snomena  must  lie  beyond  certain  periods,  as  we  know 
that  the  fixed  stars  lie  beyond  certain  distances  from  the 
earth.  But  1  am  willing  to  believe,  that  both  in  geology 
and  in  astronomy,  the  investigating  powers  of  man  will 
eventually  penetrate  many  secrets  which  are  now  hid 
even  deeper  than  these ;  and  that  the  time  may  possibly  I 
<N?e  day  come,  when  the  rise,  progress, and  relative  dates] 


and  intervals  between  the  remotest  and  the  OMMt  recent 
geological  phenomena  shall  be  ascertained  with  as  much 
precision  as  the  velocity  of  light,  or  the  complicated  mo- 
tions of  the  moon.  The  precise  epochs  of  these  oocur- 
rences  may,  indeed,  like  the  actual  distance  of  the  fixed 
stars,  very  long  continue  to  baffle  human  investigation; 
but  even  these  will  probably  yield  at  last  to  the  researches 
of  laborious  man,  and  become  air  simple,  and  as  easy  of 
practical  application,' as  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  the 
perplexing  theory  of  the  tides. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GRIFFIKS  IN  INDIA — B1NBAD*S  VALLEY  OF  OIAMONDO — ^A 

MOSQUITO  HUNT. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  November,  1812,  we 
sailed,  in  his  majesty's  ship  Illustrious,  from  the  magnfi- 
cent  harbour  of  Trincomalee.  In  attempting  to  get  out 
we  were  sadly  baffled  by  light  shifUn?  wmds,  which 
knocked  us  about  from  side  to  side  of  the  entrance, 
in  which,  unfortunately,  no  good  anchorage  is  to  be 
found,  owing  to  the  great  depUi  of  water  and  the  rocky 
nature  of  tlie  around.  This  serious  evil  of  a  rocky  bot- 
tom is  now  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the  admirable 
invention  of  iron  cables,  when  the  water  is  not  too  deep. 
I'he  links  of  the  chain  merely  acquire  a  polish  by  their 
friction  against  the  coral  reefs  and  other  sharp  ledges, 
by  which  the  best  hempen  cables  of  past  times  would  be 
cut  through  in  ten  minutes. 

The  chain  cable,  however,  is  difficult  of  management 
in  deep  water,  tliat  is  to  say,  when  the  soundings  are 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  fathoms.  Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  getting  the  anchor  to  the  bottom  in  such  cases : 
it  IS  the  "  facilis  descensus,**  with  a  vengeance !  But 
when  the  anchor  is  to  be  pulled  up  again,  then  comes 
the  tug.  I  once  let  go  my  anchor  with  a  chain  cable  bent 
to  it  in  forty-five  fathoms,  without  having  calculated  on 
the  probable  effects  of  the  momentum.  Though  the 
cable  was  bitted,  all  the  stoppers  snapped  like  pack- 
thread ;  and  the  anchor,  not  content  with  shooting  to  the 
bottom  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  drew  afVer  it  more 
than  a  hundred  fiithoms  of  chain,  m  such  fearful  style 
that  we  thought  the  poor  ship  must  have  been  shaken  to 
pieces.  The  noise  was  like  that  of  rattling  thunder,  and 
so  loud  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  a  word ;  indeed  it 
was  even  difficult  to  speak,  from  the  excessive  tremour 
caused  by  the  rapid  and  violent  passage  of  the  links,  as 
the  chain  leaped  or  rather  flew,  up  the  hatchway,  flash- 
ing round  the  bits,  and  giving  out  sparks  like  a  fire-work. 
Finally,  it  tore  its  way  out  at  the  hause-hcde,  till  the 
whole  cable  had  probably  piled  itself  on  the  anchor  in  a 
pyramid  of  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  inner  end 
of  the  cable  had  of  course  been  securely  shackled  round 
the  heel  of  the  mainmast,  but  the  jerk  with  which  it  was 
brought  up,  made  the  ship  shake  from  end  to  end  as  if 
she  had  bumped  on  a  rock,  and  every  one  fblly  expected 
to  see  the  links  fly  in  pieces  about  the  deck,  like  chain- 
shot  fired  from  a  cannon.  It  cost  not  many  seconds  of 
time  for  the  cable  to  run  out,  but  it  occupied  several 
hours  hard  labour  to  heave  it  in  again.  The  ordinary 
power  of  the  capstan,  full  manned,  scarcely  stirred  it ; 
and  at  the  last,  when  to  the  weight  of  chain  hanging 
from  the  bows  tliere  came  to  be  added  that  of  the  andior, 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  purchase  upon  purchase,  in 
order  to  drag  the  ponderous  mass  once  more  to  the 
bows. 

When  we  got  fairly  clear  of  the  harbour  of  Trinooma- 
lee,  and  caught  the  monsoon,  we  dashed  along  shore 
briskly  enough ;  and  having  rounded  the  south  point  of 
Ceylon,  well  named  or  called  Dondra  Head,  or  thunder 
cape,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Point  de  GraUe,  celebrated  for  its 
breadfruit  and  cocoa-nuts.  Wo  then  passed  on  to  Co- 
lumbo,  the  capital  or  seat  of  government  of  the  island. 
Ceylon,  I  may  take  occasion  to  mention,  is  not  con- 
sidered by  our  countrymen  of  the  East  to  be  in  India. 
We  stared  with  all  our  eyes  when  this  unexpected  inform- 
ation  was  first  given  us,  and  fimcied  our  merry  friends 
were  quizzing  us.  But  we  soon  learned  that  In  the  tech- 
nical language  of  that  countiy,  Ceylon  does  not  form  a 
part  of  India ;  still  less  does  Sumatra,  Java,  or  any,  in- 
deed, of  the  islands  in  the  great  tropical  Archipelago ; 
and  far  less  still  is  China  talked  of  as  constituting  a  part 
of  Ipdia.  Newcomers  are,  of  course,  a  good  deal  per- 
plexed by  these  and  sundry  other  local  peculiarities  in 
language  and  manners,  which  they  at  first  laugh  at  as  a 
goc^  joke,  then  ridicule  as  aflbcted,  and  lastly  conform 
to  aa  quite  natural  and  proper,  because  universally  un- 
derstood amongst  tiiose  whom  it  most  concerns. 

The  same  unng  takes  place,  I  believe,  in  the  techni- 
calities of  every  profession  as  much  contradistinguished 


from  ordinary  life  as  that  of  the  Britiflfa  in  India.  IIm 
seen  a  party  of  tourists  firom  the  inland  eonatiet  «f  bi. 
land  prodigiously  tickled  at  Portsmouth,  on  gobraili«t 
find  a  rope  called  a  sheet,  to  see  gigs  moviagtboot  tii 
out  wheels,  and  to  hear  the  people  on  board  diiptt]^ 
of  saddles,  bridles,  bits  and  martingales !  But  (o  rata 
to  the  East :  I  may  mention  thatme terra  lodii jk^ 
fined,  amongst  the  English  residents  there,  (o  i^  p^ 
aula  of  Hindustan,  and  does  not  mdodeCejlon,  proby. 
firom  that  island  being  immediately  under  tl»knA 
government,  and  not  a  part  of  the  oompany'i  potKujaK 
The  straits  of  Malacca,  Suoda,  and  so  oa,  together  ii& 
the  China  sea,  and  those  magnifieent  froo|is  of  IsIjqI 
the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  are  aU  indoded  m  (k 
sweeping  term — **  To  the  eastward.** 

At  almost  every  part  of  this  immense  ruM  1  fe^ 
fiirther  local  distinctions,  of  greater  orlesi  pe^bntyid 
extent  according  to  circumstances.  At  one  fiu»  I  tn 
puzzled  by  hearmg  the  name  of  a  whole  oomOij  um. 
priated  to  a  single  spot  At  Bombay,  for  exampk,  I  k. 
member  it  was  the  custom,  at  a  eertaiu  aeuoBof^ 
year,  to  talk  of  going  to  the  Dcccan,  which  word  propoir 
includes  an  immense  region  consisting  of  nnnr  no. 
vinces ;  whereas  those  who  used  this  exprewoB  netg, 
and  were  understood  to  express,  only  one  point  in  it-i 
little  watering  place.  Mere  local  words,  in  like  osficcr, 
come  to  have  a  much  more  expanded  signiSotita.  tk 
word  Ghaut,  I  believe,  means,  in  strictaea^  a  pas  b 
tween  hills — and  hence,  some  bold  etjraologisli  pretty 
comes  our  word  gate!  The  term,  however,  is  not  i^ 
plied  to  the  whole  range  of  mountains  which  fri^ib 
western  coast  of  India,  just  as  the  more  pmUklisA 
leras  of  the  Andes  guard  the  shores  of  tbePae& 

I  remember  well,  that  one  of  the  iiiotti(niii^;ai. 
liarities  to  a  8traoger*s  ear  on  landing \nhiknlk 
appropriation  of  aU  Europe  when  speokiif  opbrn^ef 
England — as  if  in  England  we  were  bfaktfAn 
when  we  meant  only  Calcutta  or  Madna  V^wt^t 
man  whether  that  is  a  "  Ekirope**  newsptpeiibxkkii 
reading,  he  may  reply,  ♦*No — it  is  the  Fhok&illts. 
nal.'*     The  word  England,  or  English,  nbuirnir 
used.     Were  any  one  inadvertently  to  talk  of  lm{B 
a  pair  of  English  shoes,   in  contradistinetian,  vt  il 
suppose,  to  ^  country  shoes,**  or  those  madeio  luiib 
mistake  in  language  would  at  once  betray  hii  bm^t 
griffin.    He  ought  to  say  **  Europe  shoes.**  Thtmi 
the  word  ^employment,**  I  remember  also  thinking (;i 
strange  for  a  time.     In  otiier  countries  it  n^aifieioci 
pation  or  actual  work ;  but  in  India  itneans  eidogi^ 
being  in  ofiice  under  government    1  have  leen  bbi 
very  busy  fellows,   overwhelmed   with  bofioefi  Im 
morning  till  night,  but  complaining  all  the  whBe  li 
they  had  **  no  employment.*' 

•  But  whether  Ceylon  be   in  India  or  not,  aD  thewoi 
knows  that  this  island  is  celebrated  for  precioia  ftm; 
indeed,  there  are  writers  vwho  believe  thatMooatO^ 
of  the  Scripture  is  Adam's  Peak  of  Cf^lon.   Be  dni,  lin 
ns  it  may,  our  ever-enterprising  and  actire-iDiMW  i^ 
miral.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  determined  to  brio;  Ihs'^ 
tation   to  the  proof^  and,    one  day  at  diner  if  ^ 
governor's  taMe,  actually    announced  his  iBfcs^* 
having  a  hunt  for  the  sapphires,  rubies,  Iw***'*' 
chrysoberyK  corundums,  and  so  on,  for  wfasi^cbM 
has  been   long  celebrated.     His    excellent,  li^  ^ 
suavity  of  a  courteous  hosit,  smiled,  and  wiibeA^  *^ 
miral  success.     Her    excellency,  the  goremor^  Wt* 
smiled,  too,  at  this  vain  fancy  of  the  zdttMt,^^ 
acted  a  promise  of  a  ring  set  with  the  stoaes  wJ^^  * 
proposed  ezpediticm  was  to  yield.    Even  the  *^^ 
aides-de-camp  and  the  knowing  secretaries  exdiaa^ 
quizzical  glances  at  the  adiniral*s  expense.  The  ef» 
pany  at  large  scarcely  knew,  as  yet,  whether  to  iw'f' 
queer  a  proposal  as  a  joke  or  as  a  scrioas  *^'  ^ 
Samuel,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  quiaedootrf* 
purposes ;  and  he  therefore  beg^  to  haw  a  ptrty* 
workmen  sent  to  him  next  morning  to  aecooipiBy^ 
to  a  river  not  far  off,  along  the  banks  of  which,  h<  "^ 
somewhere  heard  it  reported,  most  of  the  finest  ifcsffj 
Ceylon  had  been  found.    He  begged  also  that  each  of* 
men  might  be  furnished  with  a  iMsket, «  J''?^**^^ 
naturally  produced  a  second  titter ;  fbr  it  was  ■»*• 
such  a  tone  as  led  us  to  fimcy  the  worthy  adnum* 
pected  to  collect  the  nibies  and  garnets  hi  as  fw^ 
fusion  as  his  far-famed  predecessor,  Sinbad  the  Sbs- 
found  them  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds.  . 

His  precise  plan  he  kept  to  himself  till  he  ^^^Z^ 
river,  the  alluvial  strip  of  ground  *»^"f  "flj^ 
formed  chiefly  of  fine  gravel,  mixed  with  "P*^ 
and  mud.  He  then  desired  the  men  to  fill  ^J^fz. 
and  to  carry  the  whole  ma0s«  just  as  ****7 JJ^HS 
to  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  wlucii  he  had  dirtcW  w^ 
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bim  «t  the  landing  place.  This  cargo  of  dirt  and  rub- 
bishy on  its  reaching  the  ship,  was  pot  into  a  Urge  sack, 
and  carefnUy  stowed  away,  as  the  admiral^s  poulterer 
reported,  and  the  whole  ship*s  company  believed,  ibr  the 
benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hencoops— an  idea  not 
unnaturally  conceived,  for  it  is  precisely  with  inch  gravel 
thai  fowls,  as  evenr  one  knows,  are  supplied  at  sea,  as 
regularly  as  with  food. 

Not  a  word  more  was  said  on  the  subject  at  Govern- 
ment-house, nor  on  board  the  ship,  till  a  couple  of  davs 
after  we  had  left  Columbo,  when  the  admiral  ordered  tne 
baff  of  gravel  into  his  cabin,  along  with  a  great  tub  of  water 
and  half  a  doien  wash-deck  buckets*  The  whole  stuff 
collected  on  shore  was  now  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
when  only  the  gravel  remained,  it  was  divided  into  a 
Aiimber  of  small  portions,  and  laid  on  plates  and  dishes 
oo  the  table  of  the  fore-cabin.  As  soon  as  all  was  ar- 
ranged, the  admiral,  who  superintended  the  operation, 
called  out — 

**  Send  for  all  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  ship,  and  let 
every  one  take  a  plateful  of  gravel  before  him,  to  catch 
what  jewels  he  can.** 

Beuue  the  party  had  time  to  assemble,  the  delighted 
Admiral  had  himself  discovered  in  his  own  dish  three  or 
fi>ar  small  garnets,  one  ruby,  and  several  small  crystals 
of  corundum.  By  the  aid  of  his  young  friends,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  One,  a  collection  was  soon  made, 
which  afterwards  not  only  furnished  the  proroiBed  ring 
to  the  govemor*s  lady,  but  made  half  a  dozen  others  of 
equal  beauty  and  pcrfbct  purity  of  materials.  These  pre- 
cious  stones  were  certainly  not  of  the  largest  dimensions; 
but,  for  all  that,  the  admiral,  as  he  was  wont  in  every 
thing  he  attempted,  completely  established  his  point. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  Columbo  to  dine  early ysay  at 
baU^past  three  or  four^  in  order  to  command  the  whole 
evening  for  riding  or  lounging  about  in  the  open  air. 
The  grand  place  of  resort  m  those  days  was  a  sort  of 
esplamide  looking  to  the  south,  and  callecl,  if  I  recollect 
light,  the  **Galie  Face,**  from  being  turned  towards  Point 
de  Galle.    The  collection  of  people  in  the  evenings  at 
this  spot  afforded  pleasing  studies  for  every  eye.    All 
ranks  and  parties,  from  tlio  governor  to  the  lowest  oooly, 
appeared  to  be  assembled  to  see  the  sun  go  down  upon 
the  western  waters,  at  an  hour,  when  Uie  sea  breeze 
having  died  away,  the  surface  scarcely  showed  a  ripple. 
Multitudes  of  the  natives,  too,  not  only  of  the  island,  but 
of  many  parts  of  India  and  of  the  eastern  archipelago, 
drove  about  in  their  peculiar  conveyances,  hackeries  and 
bandies,  or  chose  to  be  carried  in  palankeens.    Later  in 
the  night  came  the  governor*s  parties  and  balls,  where 
only  Uie  Europeans  were  assembled,  and  where,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  we  generally  found  the  coolest  and 
most  airy  apartments.    Indeed,  it  is  only  in  cold  coun- 
tries that  one  meets  with  overheated   ball-rooms.     In 
India,  every  door  and  window  beinff  thrown  open,  a 
thorough  draught  sweeps  through  the  house ;  or,  if  it  be 
calm,  an  artificial  breeze  is  produced  by  the  waving  of  a 
dozen  punkahs  overhead,  and  every  thing  is  kept  fresh 
and  agreeable.    Instead,  therefore,  of  the  ball-rooms  in 
that  country  being  choky  and  unwholesome,  as  they 
almost  invariably  are  in  cold  climates,  they  are  as  airy 
as  if  they  were  erected  on  the  open  esplanade. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  admirable  contrivance  of 
the  punkah,  which  is  merely  a  largo  fan  suspended  to 
the  roo^  and  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
rooms  in  India,  is  not  only  a  purely  English  mvention, 
but  is  very  modem.  It  was  first  devised  and  introduced 
by  the  Bengal  officers  who  served  with  Lord  ComwalKs 
in  the  war  of  M3rsore  against  Tippoo  in  1791-93.  The 
mmkah  afterwards  became  generalunder  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies,  but  not  for  some  time ;  and  it  was 
only  in  1811  they  were  introduced  by  the  English  into 
Java,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island.  I  believe  the  na- 
tives of  India  have  not,  as  yet,  any  where  adopted  the 
ftshion.  But  in  truth  the  Hindoos  are  wretchedly  bo- 
hind  the  Europeans  in  every  article  of  real  luxury,  for 
which  all  their  noisy  pomp  and  tioseUy  show  is  but  a 
poor  substitute. 

This  and  many  other  devices  which  have  been  fiillen 
upon  by  the  ingenious,  wealthv,  and  luxurious  Euro- 
peans, to  counteract  the  heat  or  the  climate,  are  so  suc- 
cessful, that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  hardly 
ever  felt  the  temperature  of  India  neriously  oppressive. 
It  is  true  that  some  people  delight  in  hot  weather,  and 
suffer  so  much  from  cold,  that  Uiey  consider  it  almost  a 

Eoint  of  honour  and  conscience  not  to  complain,  however 
igh  the  thermometer  rises.  I  cordially  sympathise 
with  theee  chilly  folks,  so  that  my  testimony  on  this  mat- 
ter is  not  the  best  I  do  own,  indeed,  that  I  have  very 
oftm  experienced  a  most  disagreeable  allowance  of  heat 
wbM  axposed  to  the  son's  rayt  on  dufy,  either  in  a 


boat,  or  when  keeping  watch  in  a  calm  on  the  burning 
quarter-deck  of  a  line-of-battle  ship.  In  spite  of  the 
awnings  spread  fore  and  af^  the  fierce  sun  of  those 
climates  will  make  his  power  felt.  But  as  the  evil  effects 
of  such  exposure  are  very  great,  every  discreet  com- 
manding officer  will  take  the  utmost  pams  to  avoid  em- 
ploying his  officers  or  people  unnecessarily  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  a  period  when  the  hardiest  are  the  most 
apt  to  sufibr,  and  the  most  experienced  (paradoxical  as  it 
may  appear)  generally  among  the  least  fitted  to  stand  the 
sun  with  impunity. 

It  is  very  strange,  that  during  the  first  year,  and  in 
some  cases  longer,  most  new  comers  are  hardly  consci- 
ous  of  any  ill  effects  arising  from  the  influence  of  the 
sun>  direct  rays;  and  accordingly  they  walk  and  ride 
about,  go  to  the  marshes  for  snipe-shooting,  bathe  in  the 
sur^  and  commit  all  sort  of  folly,  not  only  without  incon- 
venience, but  with  much  real  enjoyment;  while  the  older 
hands  make  themselves  hoarse  with  preaching  to  these 
griffins  that  they  are  guilty  .of  suicide.  The  ruddy- 
cheeked  griffin,  in  his  turn,  laughs  and  quizzes  the  yel- 
low-visaed old  Indian,  and  having  trudged  off  to  the 
swamps,  passes  the  whole  morning  up  to  the  knees  in 
water  so  industriously,  after  a  snipe,  that  he  is  brought 
home  at  three  or  four  o'clock  with  a  coup  de  soleil ! 
Even  if  he  escapes  this  sudden  fiUe,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
feel,  about  a  year  and  a  day  after  his  arrival,  a  severe 
twinge  in  his  right  shoulder,  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  all 
the  horrid  symptoms  of  the  fktal  liver  complaint 

^I  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  fellows,"  said  a  venerable 
sun-dried  officer  to  some  of  those  gay  Johnny  Newcomes, 
**  you  shoot  all  day,  you  walk,  and  ride  about  in  the  sun; 
you  poke  along  the  streets  without  your  palankeens ;  you 
play  cricket  on  the  esplanade  at  noon ;  you  swill  Hodg- 
son's pale  ale,  claret,  and  sangaree,  till  you  drive  your- 
selves into  the  liver  complaint,  of  which  you  die ;  and 
then,  forsooth,  we  have  the  trouble  of  writing  home  to 
your  friends  that  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  you  V* 

The  fact  is  simply  this  :  the  climate  of  India  will  cer- 
tainly not  agree  with  those'  who  are  utterly  careless 
about  it,  as  too  many  are,  and  will  give  it  no  fair  play : 
or  who,  from  peculiar  temperament,  are  predisposed  to 
diseases  incident  to  great  heat ;  or,  lastly,  whose  duties 
are  of  such  a  nature,  that  whether  they  will  or  not,  they 
must  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  without  having  the  power 
of  changing  their  place  of  residence  frequently.  The 
constant  shifting  about  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  chief 
cauj^es  of  the  superior  healthiness  of  seamen  in  India 
over  fixed  residents  onshore,  though  apparently  of  equal 
constitutional  strength.  This  idea  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  of  most  European  troops  employed 
in  the  wars  of  India  being  comparatively  healthy,  how- 
ever much  exposed  to  the  sun,  when  in  active  service, 
and  constantly  moving  from  one  encampment  to  an. 
other. 

But  whether  on  shore  or  afloat,  it  seems  admitted  to 
be  o{  the  greatest  importance  not  te  employ  soldiers  or 
sailors  in  the  sun  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  public  service.  It  is  a  most  painful  thing,  therefore, 
and  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  health  of  a  ship's 
crew,  who  have  been  for  some  time  in  that  country, 
when  she  falls  under  the  command  of  an  iuexperiooeed 
officer, Just  arrived  from  Europe,  and  who,  from  being 
himself*^  at  first  almost  entirely  insensible  to  the  dis- 
agreeable efl[ect  of  the  heat,  considers  the  objections 
which  other  people  make  to  exposure  as  mere  fsneies. 
Under  this  impression,  he  admits  of  no  difference  being 
made  in  the  hours  of  work,  but  employs  his  people  aloft, 
and  in  the  boats,  when  sailing  through  the  Straits  of 
Sundo,  or  moored  in  Madras  Roads,  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  if  he  were  navigating  tlie  British  Channel, 
or  lying  snug  at  Splthead.  The  officers,  and  especially 
the  surgeon  remonstrate  in  vain ;  poor  Jack  of  course 
can  say  nothing;  but  in  a  few  months,  or  it  may  br,  in 
a  fow  weeks  or  days,  half  the  shi]»*s  company  find  them- 
selves in  the  doctor*s  list.  Many  die  of  dysentery,  others 
sink  under  the  liver  complaint,  and  the  slightest  cots 
often  produce  locked  jaw ;  while  many  more,  broken 
down  by  the  climate,  are  Invalided  and  sent  home,  hav- 
ing become  useless  to  the  service  and  to  themselves  for 
life!  A  judicious  captain,  under  exactly  similar  cir- 
cumstances, will  not,  perhaps,  lose  a  man,  nor  need  his 
crew  be  broken  up  and  his  ship  Tendered  unserviceable. 

From  half  past  nine  or  ten,  till  two  or  three  o*clock, 
an  officer  of  experience  and  consideration,  if  he  can 
help  it,  will  never  alk>w  a  seaman's  head  to  appear 
above  the  hammook-railmg,  but  will  discover  some  em- 
pk>ymeiit  for  the  men  on  the  main  and  lower  decks,  if 
the  Bhip  be  at  anchor,  he  will  lay  out  a  line,  and  warp 
the  ship  broadside  to  the  sea  breeze,  that  the  cool  air 
may  sweep  freely  through  aU  parU  of  the  decks,  and 


render  every  thing  fresh,  sweet,  and  wholesome.  N^ 
boats  will  be  sent  away  from  the  ship  during  that  fiery 
interval ;  or  if  any  duly  absolutely  requires  exposure,  it 
will  be  got  over  with  the  utmost  expedition.  In  the 
event  of  the  men  getting  wet  by  a  shower  of  rain,  it  is 
always  right  to  make  them  shift  their  clothes  instantly, 
and  to  muster  them  afterwards  to  see  that  their  things 
are  dry  and  clean.  Those,  and  a  hundred  other  little 
precautions,  all  of  which  are  well  known  to  old  stagers, 
ought  to  be  industriously  sought  after  by  new  comers, 
and  adopted  implicitly  and  at  once  with  scrupulous  at- 
tention. At  all  events,  the  officer  who  has  the  means 
of  enforcing  these  precautions,  and  yet  does  not  choose 
to  adopt  them,  has  much  to  answer  for  if  any  of  his 
crew  die  in  consequence  of  need  less  exposure.  He  may 
rely  upon  it,  that  the  fatal  effects  of  a  hot  climate  on 
the  European  constitution,  unless  very  carefully  watch- 
ed, are  inevitable.  When  I  have  seen  regiments  re- 
duced  to  mere  skeletons,  and  ships  so  weakened  in  their 
crews  that  they  could  scarcely  weigh  the  anchor,,  t  have' 
often  thought  of  Dr.  Johnsoii^s  graphic  description,  in 
his  paper  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  of  those  anseen  evils 
of  war  in  uncongenial  regions,  of  which  so  few  people 
in  high  latitudes  take  any  account :  **  By  which,**  says 
he  **  fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggish- 
ly melted  away ! 

Persons  living  on  shore,  however*  and  who  posicea 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  ordinary  luiOriea  of  an 
oriental  lifo,  need  scarcely  ever  suffer  much  inconveni<' 
ence  from  the  heat.  The  dress  of  Europeans,  which 
consists  of  the  lightest  and  whitest  materials,  reflects  a 
great  part  of  the  heat.  The  rooms  are  always  largo 
and  airy,  without  carpets,  and  stuck  so  full  of  open  doors 
and  windows,  that  when  there  comes  tlie  slightest 
breath  of  wind  from  the  sea  it  is  sore  to  be  felt ;  but  a}^ 
these  are  carefully  closed  up  when  the  air  it  hot.  The 
sun  is  excluded  by  various  contrivances,  chiefly  by  • 
shady  verandah,  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  which  gener- 
ally runs  qufle  round  the  house,  so  thst  no  direct  rsyt 
can  strike  into  the  apartments.  And  the  painful  glarir 
of  the  lower  sky,  or,  which  is  nearly  as  distressing  tor 
the  eyes,  the  dazzling  reflection  from  bright  objects  orr 
the  ground,  is  cut  off  by  painted  mats  made  of  rplit 
rattan  imported  from  China.  These  devices,  which 
scarcely  intercept  the  wind,  effectually  prevent  the  ad' 
mission  of  more  light  than  is  absolutely  required.  In 
some  parts  of  India,  a  large  open  frame->work  is  placed 
in  a  sloping  position  against  the  top  of  the  verandah, 
and  resting  on  the  ground  on  tlie  windward  side  of  the 
house.  l*his  frame  being  covered  over  thickly,  but 
loosely,  with  a  layer  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  sweet-scented 
grass,  called  I  think,  **  cuscus,**  is  kept  well  drenched 
with  water.  The  process  of  evaporation  caused  by  the 
hot  and  arid  wind  passing  through  the  wet  matting  pre 
duces  a  more  considerable  degree  of  cold  than  any  one 
who  has  not  enjoyed  the  surpassing  luiury  of  these 
coolers,  or  tatties,  can  form  any  conception  of.  ]  have 
heard  it  said,  indeed,  that  the  damp  cool  air  which 
streams  through  this  wall  of  grass,  though  the  most 
delightful  thing  iu  the  world  at  the  time,  is  spt  to  give 
colds,  stiff  necks,  and  the  whole  fiimily  of  rheomatio 
twitches,  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  col<i 
readily.  But  I  will  believe  none  of  these  stories  against 
the  exquisite  tatties,  under  the  le^  of  which  I  have  seen 
people  so  often  sitting,  gasping  for  breath  and  praying 
for  a  breeze ;  for  I  nMd  not  remark,  that  during  a  oalm 
they  are  useless. 

Persons  long  accustomed  to  watch  those  periodical 
changes  in  the  wind,  which  occur  In  hot  climates  with 
such  wonderful  regularity  every  day,  can  often  tell,  by 
some  intuitive  consciousness,  not  capable  of  comtntini- 
cation  to  inexperienced  senses,  almost  the  very  moment 
when  the  long  looked-for  sea  breeze  is  coming.  1  re- 
meml>er,  at  Madras,  sitting  one  day  in  the  inner  room 
of  a  friend>  house,  who  had  been  my  school-follow  a 
dozen  years  before — now,  alas !  nearly  twenty  years  in 
his  grave.  He  was  telling  me  of  his  quickness  of  per- 
ception in  this  matter,  as  we  sat  baking  and  stewing  in 
what  is  called  a  garden-house  on  the  far-famed  Choultry 
Plain.  My  friend^s  quickness  of  sight  beat  that  of  the 
pig*8,  (who,  every  one  knows,  can  see  the  wind,)  foi*  he 
declared  he  could  see  the  calm,  and,  calling  me  to  the 
verandah,  pointed  out  this  wonderful  sight.  The  whole 
landscape  appeared  to  have  given  way,  like  molten  sil- 
ver, under  the  heat,  and  to  be  moving  past  more  like  a 
troubled  stream  than  the  solid  ground.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  seen  under  a  variety  of  refractions,  through  dif- 
ferently heated  strata  of  air,  seemed  all  in  violcmt  mo- 
tion, though  probably  not  one  leaf  of  the  highest  ooooe* 
not  tree,  nor  a  single  Made  of  the  lowest  grasei  ttiried 
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io  reality.  The  boildingt  in  the  distftoco  looked  ae  if 
their  fbundatione  had  been  reinoved,  while  the  shattered 
and  broken  walla  danced  to  and  fro,  as  if  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  eom9  magical  principlea  of  attraction  «nd 
repulsion ;  whilst  many  patches  of  imaginary  water — 
the  oelebratrd  ^  mirage**  of  the  desert-^oating  where 
no  water  oonld  have  existed,  mocked  our  sight  in  this 
fantastic  landscape. 

Not  a  human  being  was  then  to  be  seen.  Tho  blue* 
skinned  buffkloes,  and  the  queer  looking  Indian  bullocks 
with  humps  on  their  shoulders,  squeesed  themseWeif 
under  the  skirts  of  the  ak)e  and  bamboo  hedges.  Otiiers, 
pre-eminently  happy,  poor  beasts !  in  order  to  escape 
the  intolerable  misery  of  the  mosquitoes,  immersed 
themseWes  in  the  muddy  tanks  or  ponds,  beneath  the 
surface  of  which  they  contrived  to  hide  every  part  of 
their  bodies  except  the  top  of  their  nostrils,  with  just 
as  much  of  their  eyes  as  they  could  keep  clear  by  the 
brush  of  their  eyeJids.  Even  our  native  bearers,  who 
in  general  seem  marvolously  indifibrent  to  the  sun,  had 
lifted  the  palankeens  into  the  shade,  and  with  their 
wrappers  over  their  heads,  lay  sleeping  about  the  steps 
of  the  verandah  in  the  coolest  corners  they  could  find. 
I  tried  first  one  chair  then  another ;  then  fiung  myself 
on  a  eane-bottomed  sofa,  seeking  for  rest,  but  allio  vain. 
I  next  stretched  myself  fiat  on  my  back  on  the  polished 
chunam  fioor,  directly  under  the  punkah,  with  my 
white  jacket  thrown  open,  neck.cloth  cast  away,  and 
collar  unbuttoned.  It  was  still  to  no  purpose !  The 
more  moves  I  made,  the  worse  became  tho  oppression 
of  the  heat ;  and,  for  once  in  my  life,  I  had  yerj  nearly 
coniened  that  it  might  possibly  be  rather  too  hot — 
when,  just  in  time  to  save  my  credit  for  consistency 
my  friend  clapped  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  **  Here 
comes  the  sea-breeze!  I  see  it!  I  feel  it!  I  hear  it! 
Huzza  for  your  life  !**  I,  however,  oonld  see  nothing, 
nor  fbel  any  thing ;  yet  it  was  evident  that  all  the  ex- 
perienced men  of  the  party  did.  The  bearers  stationed 
to  cast  water  on  the  tatties  had  already  commenced 
their  operations,  and  a  slight  touch  of  the  aromatic  per- 
fume of  the  delicious  cuseus  began  to  pervade  the  room. 
On  walking  towards  the  opening  between  two  of  the 
tatties,  and  looking  towards  the  sea,  I  could  distinctly 
perceive  tho  intermediate  scenery  settling  into  its  natu- 
ral position  by  the  more  uniform  arrangement  of  the 
yarious  strata  of  air  forming  the  medium  through  which 
the  objects  were  viewed. 

I  believe  all  the  curious  phenomena  of  the  mirage  are 
easily  explained,  upon  the  supposition,  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  lower  stratum  of  air  may  bocome 
actually  lighter  than  those  which  are  next  above  it. 
The  effect  of  this  will  he  obvious  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  subject  of  atmospherical  refVaction,  the 
usual  effect  of  which,  as  every  one  knows,  ie  to  elevate 
objects,  or  make  them  seem  higher  than  they  really  are. 
But  tho  unusual  effect,  or  that  caused  by  the  contact  of 
hot  ground  rendering  the  lowest  portion  of  the  air  spe- 
dfically  lighter  than  the  superincumbent  layers,  is  to 
make  high  objects  seem  to  the  eye  lower  than  they 
really  are.  Thus,  what  wo  fancy  to  be  water  between 
two  ridges  of  sand  highly  heatecf,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  portion  of  the  clear  sky,  the  rays  from  which,  in  pass- 
ing throogh  the  intermediate  atmosphere,  having  en- 
tered the  warm  and  rarefied  stiatom  in  contact  with  the 
sand,  are  refracted  to  tho  eye  in  a  manner  which  im- 
preeses  oo  the  sense  of  vision  an  image  of  the  sky ;  and 
this  00  closely  resembles  the  surface  of  still  water,  that 
the  deception  becomes  at  times  ^uite  complete.  The 
tendency  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  abovo  to  mix 


taken  to  secure  ooolnees.  The  beds,  which  are  always 
large  and  hard,  are  generally*ptaced  as  nearly  as  may  be 
in  the  w^ry  middle  of  the  apartment,  in  the  line  of  the 
freest  thorough  drausht  which  open  doors  and  open 
windows  can  command.  I  speak  now,  of  course,  of  the 
beds  of  men  who  live  in  single  blesaedness.  In  other 
oases  a  simple  contrivance  has  been  devised,  which,  if 
it  does  render  the  sleeping-room  a  little  less  airy  than 
that  of  the  free  and  solitary  bachelor,  nevertheless  ac 
complishes  a  good  deal,  and  secures  all  the  properties. 
The  door,  which  is  shut,  has  its  upper  half  cut  away,  so 
that  the  air  enters  freely  above ;  and  the  windows,  also, 
being  hish,  are  always  lefl  open. 

Round  each  bed  is  suspended  a  gauze  curtain,  with- 
out which  sleep  would  be  as  effectually  murdered  as 
ever  it  was  by  any  tragedy  king.  For  if  even  one  vil- 
lanous  mosquito  contrives  to  gain  admission  into  your 
fortress,  you  may,  for  that  night,  bid  good-bye  not  only 
to  sleep,  but  to  temper,  and  almost  to  health.  I  defy 
the  most  resolute,  the  most  serene,  or  the  most  robust 
person  that  ever  lived  between  the  tropics,  to  pass 
whole  night  in  bed,  within  the  curtain  of  which  a  single 
invader  has  entered,  and  not  to  be  found,  when  the 
morning  comes,  in  a  high  fever,  with  every  atom  of  his 
patience  exhausted.  Temper,  under  such  circumstanoes, 
is  really  out  of  the  question ;  the  most  placid  creature 
on  earth,  even  old  Uncle  Toby  himself,  would  be  driven 
into  a  rage  I 

The  process  of  getting  into  bed  in  India  is  one  requir- 
ing great  dexterity,  and  not  a  liltle  scientific  engineer 
ing.  As  the  curtains  are  carefully  tucked  in  close 
under  the  mattress,  all  round,  you  must  decide  at  what 
part  of  the  bed  yon  choose  to  make  your  entry.  Hay- 
in|f  surveyed  the  ground,  and  clearly  made  op  vour 
mind  on  this  point,  you  take  in  your  right  band  a  kind 
of  brush  or  switch,  generally  made  of  a  horse's  tail ;  or, 
if  you  be  tolerably  expert,  a  towel  may  answer  the  pur- 
pose. With  your  left  hand  you  then  seize  that  part  of 
the  skirt  of  tlie  curtain  which  is  thrust  under  the  bedding 
at  the  place  you  intend  to  enter,  and,  by  the  light  of  the 
cocoa-nut-oil  lamp  (which  bums  on  the  floor  of  every 
bed-room  in  Hindustan)  you  first  drive  away  the  mos- 
quitoes from  your  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  whisk- 
ing round  your  horse-tail ;  and,  before  proceeding 
further,  you  must  be  sure  you  have  eflbctually  driven 
(he  enemy  back.  If  you  fkil  in  this  matter,  your  repose 
is  cfiectually  dashed  for  that  night ;  for  these  confound- 
ed animals — it  is  really  difficult  to'  keep  from  swearing, 
even  at  the  recollection  of  the  villains,  though  at  the 
distance  of  ten  thousand  miles  from  them — these  well- 
cursed  animals,  then,  appear  to  know  perfectly  well 
what  is  going  to  happen,  and  assemble  with  the  vigour 
and  bravery  of  the  flank  companies  appointed  to  head  a 
storming  party,  ready  in  one  instant  to  rush  into  the 
breach,  careless  alike  of  horse-tails  and  towels.  Let  it 
be  supposed,  however,  that  you  have  successfully  beat- 
en back  the  enemy.  You  next  promptly  form  an  open- 
ing, not  a  hair*s  breadth  larger  than  your  own  person, 
into  which  you  leap,  like  harlequin  through  a  hoop,  or, 
to  borrow  Jack's  phrase,  ^*as  if  the  devil  kicked  you  on 
end  !"  Of  course,  with  all  the  speed  of  intense  fear, 
you  close  up  the  gap  through  which  you  have  shot  your- 
self into  your  sleeping  quarters. 

If  all  these  arrangements  have  been  well  managed, 
you  may  amuse  yourself  for  a  while  by  scoffing  at,  and 
triumphing  over  the  clouds  of  baffled  mosquitoes  outside, 
who  dash  themselves  against  the  meshes  of  the  net,  in 
vain  attempts  to  enter  your  sanctum.  If,  however,  for 
your  sins,  any  one  of  their  number  has  succeeded  in 


with  that  which  is  hotter  and  lighter  beneath  it,  is  of  entering  the  place  along  with  yourself,  he  is  not  such 


course  very  considerable  :  the  consequence  Is,  that  near 
the  line  of  contact  of  the  two  media,  there  occurs  an 
intermixture  of  air  diflfei ing  in  density,  and  therefore 
in  refVactive  power.  Hence  every  object  viewed  through 
this  troubled  or  heterogeneous  part  of  the  atmosphere 
must  inevitably  seem  broken,  distorted,  and  in  motion. 

Dr.  Wollaston,  who  was,  I  conceive,  the  first  to  ex- 
plain all  these,  and  many  other  attendant  phenomena, 
has  also,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  suggested  several 
popular  experiments  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  theory. 
(See  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1800.)  One  is, 
to  place  some  water,  or  clear  syrup.  In  a  square  phial, 
and  then  add  spirits  of  wine,  or  any  other  fluid  of  a  dif- 
ferent specific  gravity,  taking  care  not  to  allow  them 
to  intermix  too  suddenly,  but  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  the  adjustment  may  take  place  gradually.  Objects 
viewed  through  the  phial,  as  the  intermixture  takes 
plaee,  will  undergo  inversions  and  other  variations  in 
form  and  position  similar  to  those  of  the  mirage. 

In  the  deeping  apartmenti  of  India,  gceitt  cara  is 


an  ass  as  to  betray  his  presence  while  you  are  flushed 
with  victory,  wide  awake,  and  armed  with  the  means  of 
his  destruction.    Far  from  this,  the  scoundrel  allows 

{rou  to  chuckle  over  your  fancied  great  doings,  and  to 
ie  down  with  all  the  complacency  and  fallacious  securi- 
ty of  ^our  conquest,  and  under  the  entire  assurance  of 
enjoying  a  tranqail  night's  rest.  Alas  for  such  pre- 
sumptuous hopes !  Scarcely  have  you  dropped  gradually 
from  these  visions  of  the  day  to  the  yet  more  blessed 
visions  of  the  night,  and  tho  last  faint  effort  of  your  eye 


again  saluted  by  the  odious  notes  of  a  BosqnHocksiit 
your  ear  I    The  perilous  fight  of  the  pmwn  imnLi 
which  your  honour  had  beeooie  pledged,  aod  tqv  Ji 
at  hazard,  is  all  forgotten  io  the  presnog  resltlT  «r  ^ 
waking  calamity.    You  resolve  to  do  or  die,  ind  m  ti 
sleep,  or  even  attempt  to  sleep,  till  yoo  bn  findi 
overcome  the  enemy.    Just  as  preu  have  made  thii  ih^ 
ly  resolve,  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  foe,  have  prtinj. 
eid  to  be  &st  asleep,  the  wary  mosquito  it  mb  bevi 
circling  over  yon  at  a  distance,  bat  gndnUyeoow 
nearer  and  nearer  in  a  spiral  desoeot,  tod  at  mdktm 
gaining  upon  you  one  inch,  till,  at  kapk,  be  iknt 
touches  your  ear,  and,  as  you  suppose,  b  rait  iboet  ti 
settle  upon  it.    With  a  sudden  jerk,  aadtiiUoftfit^ 
you  bring  up  your  hand,  and  give  yoarself  ndii  bi 
on  the  ear  as  would  have  staggered  the  beit  fricid  m 
have  in  the  world,  and  might  have  cmebei  tvntr 
tlfousand  moequitocHB,  had  they  been  there  ooomjited. 
Being  convinced  that  you  have  now  done  for  biiB,jeQ 
mutter  between  your  teeth  one  of  those  ntUieiaj 
little  apologies  for  an  oath  which  indicate  pitifiedn. 
venge,  and  down  you  lie  again. 

In  less  than  ten  seconds,  however,  the  very  imiMea 
whom  yon  fondly  hoped  you  bad  exacotsd,  ii  ipa 
within  hail  of  you,  and  you  ean  almoit&iiejtbRi 
scorn  in  the  tone  of  his  abominable  Iraai.  Toi,tf 
course,  watch  his  motions  still  more  mtenlljtLaib 
fore,  but  only  by  the  ear,  for  you  eta  nererieekn 
We  shall  suppose  that  you  fancy  be  istimiiif  itjw 
left  hand ;  indeed,  mm  you  are  almost  sereof  it,jeiiis( 
till  he  has  ceased  his  song,  and  then  yoo  fire  jteslf 
another  smack,  which,  1  need  not  saj,prQfraiqiib« 
fruitlees  as  the  first.    About  this  stage  of  tbeidiB/N 
discover,  to  your  horror,  that  you  have  beeiMolflJi 
in  one  ear  and  in  both  heels,  but  when  orisr;iiaB. 
not  tell.    These  wounds,  of  course,  put  jnsliifai 
rage,  partly  from  the  pain,  and  partly  frcnftiiQiiiiii 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  ioflietii.  \)|  yn 
spring  on  your  knees — not  to  pray,  bearet  bvnl- 
bnt  to  fight.    You  seize  your  horse's  tail  with  tjiM 
rage,  and  after  whisking  it  round  and  rooiid,ioicni 
ing  it  in  every  comer  of  the  bed,  you  ^IpteUyeotai 
you  must  at  last  bare  demolished  your  fiieod. 

In  this  unequal  warfare  you  pass  the  fire^s^ 
alternately  scratching  ana  cuffing  yoanelf-^ti^ 
and  fuming  to  no  purpose— -feverieb,  aogrj,  sleepy,  p» 
voked,  and  wounded  in  twenty  difl^rent  phca!       i 

At  last,  just  as  the  long-expected  daj  begiotto^ 
you  drop  off,  quite  exhausted,  into  ao  oimtis&cli^. 
heavy  slumber,  during  which  your  triampbanteitaj 
banquets  upon  your  carcass  at  bis  cooTesieat  bi^ 
As  the  sun  is  rising,  tlie  barber  enters  the  reon ten- 
move  your  beard  before  yon  step  into  the  ba(b,u'?< 
awaken  only  to  discover  the  bloated  and  saitatedaai* 
clinging  to  the  top  of  your  bed— an  eatj,  bat  ads, 
and  inglorious  prey ! 

CHAPTER  IV. 

CEVLOFrXSC    CANOES — PERUVIAIf    BALSAS— IW  W^ 
WINDLASS  or  TBK  COKOMANnXL  mBBI^ 

The  canoes  of  Ceylon,  as  far  as  I  remisi».»«"^ 
described  by  auy  writer;  nor  have i  nst w "WJ 
professional  men  who  are  aware  of  tbetrpMW^oB' 
stroction,  and  of  the  advantages  of  the  extrMBdjdefia 
principle  upon  which  they  are  coolrifed,  tbcecbttp 
ble,  I  am  persuaded,  of  being  applied  to  larioBipa^ 
of  navigation.  ^ 

Among  the  lesser  circumstances  whida^Vt^^^ 
characteristic  poinU  of  distinction  ^^^'^^^JU^ 
country,  may  be  mentioned  the  headdrenof lbei» 
and  the  form  and  rig  of  their  boats.  An  eiM«e«  w 
of  turbans,  sheepskin  caps,  and  conical  topjJ^Tl 
guish  the  AsiaUcs  from  the  *»  Topee  WiUm  • 
hat- wearers  of  Europe ;  and  a  still  greater  'JJ**/^ 


lids  has  been  quite  overcome  by  ihe  gentle  pressure  of  regulatwl  by  the  pUuliar  climate  of  the  ^'^ 

-u...  -1, ^.«...r..i  .i„.«K.-  .....  u.«.  » u..-  made  to  depend  onVcapriee  which  it  is  dificatt «^ 

count  for.  The  boats  of  some  countries  are  » eiB^ 
ticklish  or  unsUble,  and  altogether  wi*^*  "^i 
that  the  mnalfest  weight  on  one  side  more  lu^ 
other  upsets  them.  This  applies  to  tbe  c*°r^ 
North  American  Indkn,  which  '^l^^^TJ^ 
practice,  even  in  the  smoothest  •^^'»**rJJ,ai^ 
right ;  and  yet  the  Indians  cross  imoieDae  ^^^ 
although  the  nir&ot  of  those  mt  aMi<^^*^ 


sleep,  when  in  deceitful  slumber  you  hear  something 
like  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

Straightway  your  imagination  is  kindled,  and  you  fiin- 
cy  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  fight,  and  struggling, 
not  against  petty  insects,  but  against  armed  men  and 
thundering  cannon !  In  the  excitement  of  the  mortal 
conflict  of  your  dream,  you  awake  not  displeased,  may- 
hap, to  find  that  you  are  safe  and  snug  in  bed.  fiut  in 
the  next  Instant  wh&t  ii  your  dismay,  whan  you  'are 


amongst  the  boaU  of  difierent  natioos.  MfP^jJ 
just  now,  however,  is  to  speak  of  boata  aafl 
alone;  and  it  is  really  most  eorious  *<><*^^ 
their  size,  form,  cut  of  sails,  description  of  oar  tw 
der,  length  of  mast,  and  so  on,  are  not  alwayi  »»^ 
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18  often  as  rough  an  that  of  any  salt  sea.  The  waves, 
it  is  true,  are  not  so  long  and  hi^h ;  but  they  arc  very 
awkward  to  deal  with,  from  their  abruptness  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  get  up  when  a  breeze  sets  in. 

On  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
where  the  seasons  are  alternately  very  fine  and  very 
Tough,  our  ingenious  friends,  the  Americans,  have  con* 
t  rived  a  set  of  pilot  boats,  which  are  the  delight  of  every 
sailor.  This  description  of  vessel,  as  the  name  implies, 
must  always  be  at  sea,  as  it  is  impossible  to  toll  when 
iier  services  n)ay  be  required  by  ships  steering  in  for 
tlie  harbour^s  mouth.  Accordingly,  the  Baltimore  clip- 
pers  and  the  New  York  pilots  defy  the  elements  in  a 
style  which  it  requires  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  dif- 
ficulties and  discomforts  of  a  wintry  navigation  in  a 
stormy  latitude,  duly  to  appreciate.  In  the  fine  weather, 
smooth  water,  and  light  winds  of  summer,  these  pilot* 
boats  skim  over  the  surface  with  the  ease  and  swiftness 
of  a  swallow,  apparently  just  touching  the  water  with 
their  prettily  fbrmed  hulls,  which  seem  too  small  to 
bear  the  immense  load  of  snow-white  canvass  swelling 
above  them,  and  shooting  them  along  as  if  by  magic, 
when  every  other  vessel  is  lost  in  the  calm,  and  when 
even  taunt-masted  ships  can  barely  catch  a  breath  of 
air  to  fill  their  sky-sails  and  royal  Rtuddtng-sails.  They 
are  truly  '*  water  witches  ;**  for,  while  they  look  so  deh- 
Gate  and  fragile  that  one  feels  at  first  as  if  the  most 
moderate  breeze  must  brush  them  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean,  and  scatter  to  the  winds  all  their  gay  drapery — 
they  can  and  do  defy,  as  a  matter  of  habit  and  choice, 
the  most  furious  gales  with  which  the  rugged  **  sea- 
board** of  America  is  visited  in  February  and  March. 

I  have  seen  a  pilot-boat  off  New  York,  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  calm,  with  all  her  sails  set,  lying  asleep  on  the 
water,  which  had  subsided  into  such  perfect  stillness 
that  we  could  count  the  seam  of  each  cloth  in  the  mirror 
beneath  her,  and  it  became  difficult  to  tell  which  was 
the  reflected  image — which  the  true  vessel.  And  yet, 
within  a  few  hours,  I  have  observed  the  same  boat,  with 
only  her  close-reefbd  foresail  set — no  one  visible  on  her 
decks — and  the  sea  running  mountains  high,  threaten- 
ing to  swallow  her  up.  Nevertheless,  the  beautiful 
craft  rose  as  buoyantly  on  the  back  of  the  waves  as  any 
duck,  and,  moreover,  glanced  along  their  surface,  and 
kept  80  good  a  wind,  that,  ere  long,  she  shot  ahead  and 
weathered  our  ship.  Before  the  day  was  done,  she  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  roast-head  to  wind- 
ward, though  we  had  been  labouring,  in  the  interval, 
under  every  sail  we  could  possibly  carry  witliout  risk 
of  the  masts. 

The  balsas  of  Porn,  the  catamarans  and  masuUah 
boats  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  the  flying  proas  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  have  all  been  described  before, 
and  their  respective  merits  dwelt  upon  by  Cook,  Van- 
couver, Ulloa,  and  others.  Each  in  its  way,  and  on  its 
proper  spot,  seems  to  possess  qualities  which  it  is  difficult 
to  communicate  to  vessels  similarly  constructed  at  a 
distance.  The  boats  of  each  country,  indeed,  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  peculiar  language,  understood  only  by 
the  Datives  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong ;  and, 
truly,  the  manner  in  which  Uie  vessels  of  some  regions 
behave,  under  the  guidance  of  their  respective  masters, 
seems  almost  to  imply  that  the  boats  themselves  are 
gifted  with  animal  intelligence.  At  all  events,  their 
performance  never  fails  to  excite  the  highest  profes- 
sional admiration  of  those  whom  experiencenas  rendered 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Long  acquaintance  with  the  local  tides,  winds,  cur- 
rents, and  other  circumstances  of  the  pilotage,  and  the 
constant  pressure  of  necessity,  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
each  particular  spot  to  acquire  such  masterly  command 
over  their  machinery,  that  no  new  comer,  however  well 
provided,  or  however  skilful  generaUy,  can  expect  to 
cope  with  them.  Hence  it  arises,  that  boats  of  a  man- 
oP>war  are  found  almost  invariably  inferior,  in  some 
respects,  to  those  of  the  port  at  which  she  touches. 
The  effect  of  seeking  to  adapt  our  boats  to  any  one  par- 
ticnlar  place,  would  be  to  render  them  less  serviceable 
upon  the  whole.  After  remaining  some  time  at  a  place 
we  might  succeed  in  occasionally  outsailing  or  outrow- 
ing  the  natives ;  but  what  sort  of  a  figure  would  our 
boats  cut  at  the  next  point  to  which  the  ship  might  be 
ordered — say  a  thousand  miles  farther  from,  or  nearer 
to,  the  equator,  where  all  the  circumstances  would 
inevitably  be  found  totally  different  from  what  they 
were  at  the  last  port?  We  should  have  to  change 
again  and  again,  losing  time  at  each  place,  and  probably 
not  gaining,  after  all,  any  of  the  real  advantages  which 
the  natives,  long  resident  on  the  spot,  alone  know  the 
art  of  applying  to  practice. 


It  has  been  somewhere  remarked,  that  when  the 
human  frame  is  compared  with  that  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, it  is  found  that,  while  in  swiftness  it  is  beaten  by 
one,  in  scent  by  another,  hi  strength  by  a  third,  yet 
does  it  contain  by  fkr  the  most  admirable  and  varied 
combination  of  all  those  qualities  severally  possessed  by 
the  unintellectual  animals.  Thus  man,  upon  the  whole, 
is  far  better  fitted  than  any  of  them  for  enduring  the 
boundless  varieties  of  climate  which  distinguish  the 
different  quaiters  of  the  globe,  and  for  bringing  into 
useful  effort  those  inherent  energies,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  with  which  he  is  gifled,  and  which  in  the  end 
render  him  the  undisputed  master  of  all  other  living 
things.  So  it  is  (to  compare  great  things  with  small) 
in  the  case  of  the  boats  of  ships  of  war  which  ore  most 
ingeniously  contrived  to  be  useful  in  all  climates,  in  all 
seas,  on  every  coast,  and  ut  all  times  and  seasons.  It  is 
true  they  seldom,  if  ever,  match  the  boats  of  the  ports  at 
which  they  anchor,  either  in  sailing  or  in  rowing.  But 
they  are  invariably  found  to  accomplish  these  purposes 
well  enough  for  real  service,  besides  securing  many 
other  advantages  which  the  local  boats  cannot  com- 
mand. They  are  likewise  sufficiently  well  adapted  to 
all  seas  and  all  weathers,  and  can  either  carry  heavy 
loads  or  sail  quite  light.  They  are  so  strongly  built 
that  they  can  take  the  ground  without  injury,  and  yet 
are  not  so  heavy  as  to  be  troublesome  in  handling. 
While  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  firing  of  a 
cannon  in  their  bow,  they  are  capacious  enough  to  carry 
water  casks  or  provisions,  or  to  disembark  troops,  witli- 
out being  inconveniently  cumbersome  when  stowed  on 
the  booms,  or  suspended  from  the  quarters.  Like  the 
hardy  sailors  who  man  them,  they  are  rough  and  ready 
for  any  service,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  at  any  moment 
they  may  be  required. 

It  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  ever  essentially  improve 
the  build  or  equipment  of  our  boats;  but  it  must  always 
be  useful  to  seafaring,  men  to  become  acquainted  with 
such  practical  devices  in  seamanship  as  have  been  found 
to  answer  well,  especially  if  they  seem  capable  of  being 
appropriated  upon  occasions  wnich  may  possibly  arise 
in  the  course  of  a  service  so  infinitely  varied  as  that  of 
the  navy.  It  is  partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  as  a 
matter  of  general  curiosity,  that  I  think  some  mention 
of  the  canoes  of  Ceylon,  and  the  balsas  of  Peru,  may 
interest  many  persons  for  whom  ordinary  technicalities 
possess  no  charm.  At  least  there  appears  to  be  an  ori- 
ginality and  neatness  about  both  these  contrivances, 
and  a  correctness  of  principle,  which  we  are  surprised 
to  find  in  connection  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  an  ab- 
sence  of  that  collateral  knowledge  ^hich  we  are  so  apt 
to  fancy  belongs  only  to  more  advanced  stages  of  civili- 
setion  and  philosophical  instruction. 

The  hull  or  body  of  the  Ceylonese  canoe  is  formed, 
like  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe*s,  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
single  tree,  wrought  in  its  middle  part  into  a  perfectly 
smooth  cylinder,  but  sliffhtly  flattened  and  turned  up  at 
both  ends,  which  are  made  exactly  alike.  It  is  hollowed 
out  in  tlie  usual  way,  but  not  cut  so  much  open  at  tup  as 
we  see  in  other  canoes,  for  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  outside  part  of  the  cylinder  or  barrel  is  left  entire, 
with  only  a  narrow  slit,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  above. 
If  such  a  vessel  were  placed  in  the  water  it  would  pes- 
sees  very  little  stability,  even  when  not  loaded  with  any 
weight  on  its  upper  edges.  But  there  is  built  upon  it  a 
set  of  wooden  upper  works,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  trough, 
extending  from  end  to  end;  and  the  top-heaviness  of  this 
addition  to  the  hull  would  instantly  overturn  the  vessel, 
unless  some  device  were  applied  to  preserve  its  upright 
position.  This  purpose  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an 
out-rigger  on  one  side,  consisting  of  two  curved  poles,  or 
slender  but  tough  spars,  laid  across  the  canoe  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  extending  to  the  distance  of 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  feet,  where  they  join  a 
small  log  of  buoyant  wood,  about  half  as  long  as  the 
canoe,  and  lying  parallel  to  it,  with  both  its  ends  turned 
up  like  the  toe  or  a  slipper,  to  prevent  its  dipping  into  the 
waves.  The  inner  ends  of  these  transverse  poles  are  se- 
curely bound  by  thongs  to  the  raised  gunwales  of  the 
canoe.  The  out-rigger — which,  it  may  bs  useful  to  bear 
in  mind,  is  always  kept  to  windward — acting  by  its 
weight  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  lever,  prevents  the  vessel 
from  turning  over  by  the  pressure  of  the  sail;  or,  should 
the  wind  shift  suddenly,  so  as  to  bring  the  sail  a-back, 
the  buoyancy  of  the  floating  log  would  prevent  the  canoe 
from  upsetting  on  that  side  by  retaining  the  out-rigger 
horizontally. 

So  far  the  ordinary  purpose  of  an  out-rigger  is  an- 
swered; but  there  are  other  ingenious  things  about  these 
most  gracefbl  of  all  boats,  which  seem  woray  of  the  at- 


tention of  professional  men.  The  mast,  which  is  very 
taunt,  or  lofty,  supports  a  lug-sail  of  immense  size,  and  is 
stepped  exactly  in  midships,  that  is,  at  the  same  dirtance 
from  both  ends  of  the  canoe.  The  yard,  also,  is  slhng 
precisely  in  the  middle;  and  while  the  tack  of  the  sail  is 
made  fast  at  one  extremity  of  the  hull,  the  opposite 
corner,  or  clew,  to  which  the  sheet  is  attached,  hauls  aft 
to  the  other  end.  Shrouds  extend  from  the  mast-head  to 
the  gunwale  of  the  canoe;  besides  which,  slender  back- 
stays are  carried  to  the  extremity  of  the  out-rigffer;  and 
these  ropes,  by  reason  of  their  great  spread,  nve  such 
powerful  support  to  the  mast,  though  loaded  with  a  pro- 
digious sail,  that  a  very  slender  spar  is  sufficient  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  some  of  these  canoes  are  fitted  with 
two  slender  masts,  between  which  the  sail  is  triced  up, 
without  a  yard. 

The  method  of  working  the  sails  of  these  canoes  is  as 
follows.  They  proceed  in  one  direction  as  fiir  as  may  be 
deeined  convenient,  and  then,  without  going  about,  or 
turning  completely  round  as  we  do,  they  merely  change 
the  stem  of  the  canoe  into  the  head,  by  shifUng  the  tack 
of  the  sail  over  to  leeward,  and  so  converting  it  into  the 
sheet — ^while  the  other  clew,  being  shifted  up  to  wind- 
ward, becomes  the  tack.  As  soon  as  these  changes  have 
been  made,  away  spins  the  litttle  fairy  bark  on  her  new 
course,  but  always  keeping  the  same  side,  or  that  on 
which  the  out-ri^ger  is  placed  to  windward.  It  will  be 
easily  understood  that  the  pressure  of  the  safl  has  a  ten- 
dency to  lift  the  weight  at  the  extremity  of  the  out- 
rigger above  the  surfiice  of  the  wmter.  In  sailing  along, 
therefore,  the  log  just  skims  the  tops  of  the  waves,  but 
scarcely  ever  buries  itself  in  them,  so  that  little  or  no  in- 
teruption  to  the  velocity  of  the  canoe  is  caused  by  the 
out-rig|rer.  When  the  breeze  fireshens  so  much  as  to  lift 
the  weight  higher  than  the  natives  like,  one,  and  some- 
times two  of  them,  walk  out  on  the  horizontal  spars,  so 
as  to  add  their  weight  to  that  of  the  out-riggcr.  In  order 
to  enable  them  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  safety,  a 
**  man  rope,"  about  breast  high,  extends  over  each  of 
the  spars  from  the  mast  to  tlie  backstays. 

Of  all  the  ingenious  native  contrivances  for  turning 
small  means  to  good  account,  one  of  the  roost  curious, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  perhaps  the  most  use- 
ful, is  the  Baba,  or  raft  of  South  America,  or,  as  it  is 
called  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  the  catamaran.  This 
singular  vessel  u  not  only  very  curious  in  the  eyes  of 
persons  who  have  attended  at  all  to  such  things  as  ama- 
teurs, but  is  calculated  also  to  furnish  some  useful  hints 
to  professional  seamen.  The  simplest  form  of  the  raft,  or 
balsa,  is  that  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  large  beams  of  a  very 
light  wood — say  fi^jm  fifty  to  sixty  fi^  long — arranged 
side  by  side,  with  the  longest  spar  placed  in  the  centre. 
These  logs  are  firmly  held  together  by  cross  bars,  lash- 
ings, and  stout  plankmg  near  the  ends.  They  vary  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  and  even  thirty  feet  in  width.  I  have 
seen  some  at  Guayaquil  of  an  immense  size,  fbrmed  of 
logs  as  large  as  a  frigate's  fore-mast.  These  are  intended 
for  conveying  goods  to  Faita,  and  other  places  along 
shore.  The  balsa  generally  carries  only  one  Uige  sail, 
which  is  hoisted  to  what  we  call  a  pair  of  sheers,  formed 
by  two  poles  crossing  at  the  top,  where  they  are  lairiicd 
together.  It  is  obvious,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  step 
a  mast  securely  to  a  raft  in  the  manner  it  is  done  in  a 
ship.  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  how  fiwt  these  sin- 
gular vessels  go  through  the  vrater;  but  it  is  still  more 
curious  to  oMMBrve  how  accurately  they  can  be  steered, 
and  how  effectively  they  may  be  handled  in  all  respecto 
like  any  ordinary  vessel. 

Tlie  method  by  which  the  balsas  are  directed  in  their 
course  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  is  that  to  which  I 
should  wish  to  calf  the  attention  of  sailors,  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  (although  on  this  score,  too,  it 
certainly  has  great  interest,)  but  chiefly  from  its  practi- 
cal utility  in  seamanship.  No  officer  can  tefl  how  soon 
he  roa^  be  called  upon  to  place  his  crew  on  a  raft,  should 
his  ship  be  wrecked ;  and  yet,  unless  he  has  been  previ- 
ously made  aware  of  some  method  of  steering  it,  no  pur. 
pose  may  be  answered  but  that  of  protracting  the  misery 
of  the  people  under  his  charge.  We  all  recollect  the 
horrid  scenes  which  took  place  on  the  raft  which  left  the 
French  fri^te  M^duse,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  1816 ; 
and  yet  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  from  the  state  of  the  wind 
and  weather,  that  if  any  one  of  that  ill-fated  party  had 
been  aware  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  South  Ame- 
rican balsas  are  steered,  they  might  easily  have  reached 
the  land  in  a  few  hours,  and  all  the  hyes,  so  horribly 
sacrificed,  might  have  been  saved. 

Notliing  can  be  conceived  more  simple,  or  more  easy 
of  application,  than  the  South  American  contrivance. 
Near  both  ends  of  the  centre  spar  there  is  cut  a  perpen- 
dicular  slit,  about  a  couple  of  inches  wide  by  one  ot  two 
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feet  in  length.  Into  each  of  these  holes  is  a  broad  plank, 
called  Guaras  hy  the  natives,  inserted  in  sach  a  way 
that  it  may  be  thrust  down  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feoi ;  or,  at  pleasure,  it  may  be  drawn  up  entirely.  The 
slits  are  so  cut,  that,  when  the  rail  is  in  motion  the 
edges  of  these  planks  shall  meet  the  water;  or,  in  ma^e- 
niatical  language,  their  planes  are  parallel  with  the 
length  of  the  spars.  It  is  clear,  that  if  both  the  guaras 
be  thrust  quite  down,  and  there  held  &8t  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction,  they  will  offer  a  broad  surfiice  triwarda 
the  side,  and  thus,  by  acting  like  the  leeboards  of  a  river 
barge,  or  the  keel  of  a  ship,  prevent  the  balsa  from  drift- 
ing sidewise  or  dead  to  leeward.  But  while  these 
guaras  serve  the  purpose  of  a  keel,  they  also  perform 
the  important  duty  of  a  rudder,  the  rationale  of  which 
every  sailor  will  understand,  upon  considering  the  ef- 
fect which  must  follow  upon  pulling  up  either  the  guara 
in  the  bow  or  that  in  the  stern.  Suppose,  when  the  wind 
is  on  the  beam,  the  foremost  one  drawn  up ;  that  end  of 
the  rail  will  instantly  have  a  tendency  to  drifl  to  lee- 
ward from  the  absence  of  the  lateral  support  it  pre- 
viously received  ftom  its  guara  or  keel  at  the  bow ;  or, 
in  sea  language,  the  balsa  will  immediately  "  faU  off*," 
and  in  time  she  will  come  right  before  the  wind.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  foremost  guara  be  kept  down 
while  the  sternmost  one  is  dfawn  np,  the  balsa*s  head, 
or  bow,  wiH  gradually  eome  up  towards  the  wind,  in 
consequence  of  that  end  retaining  its  hold  of  the  water 
by  reason  of  its  guara,  while  the  stern  endf  being  reliev- 
ed from  its  lateral  support,  drifls  to  leeward.  Thus,  by 
judiciously  raising  or  lowering  one  or  both  the  guaras, 
the  rafl  may  not  only  be  steered  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
but  may  bo  tacked  or  wore,  or  otherwise  directed,  with 
a  degree  of  precision  which  appears  truly  wonderful  to 
those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time  ;  nor  is  this  contrivance 
less  a  subject  of  admiration  after  the  principles  have 
been  studied. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  sensation  produced  in  a  ship  I 
commanded,  one  evening  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  as  we 
steered  towards  the  roadstead  of  Payta,  so  celebrated  in 
Anson's  voyage,  and  beheld  an  immense  balsa  dashing 
out  before  the  land  wind,  and  sending  a  snowy  wreath 
of  foam  before  her  like  that  wluch  curls  up  before  the 
bow  of  a  frigate  in  chase.  As  long  as  she  was  kept 
before  the  wind,  we  could  understand  this  in  some  de- 
gree;  but  when  she  hauled  up  in  order  to  round  the 
point,  and  having  made  a  stretch  along  shore,  proceeded 
to  tack,  we  could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes.  Had  the 
celebrated  Flying  Dutchman  sailed  past  us,  our  wonder 
could  hardly  have  been  excited  more. 

In  Ulloa^  interesting  voyage  to  South  America,  a  mi- 
nute account  is  given  of  the  balsa,  which  I  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  professional  men.  He  winds  op  in 
these  words : — 

**  Had  this  method  of  steering  been  sooner  known  in 
Europe,  it  might  have  alleviated  the  distress  of  many  a 
shipwreck,  by  saving  numbers  of  lives ;  as  in  1730,  the 
Genoesa,  one  of  his  majesty's  frigates,  being  lost  on  the 
Vibora,  the  ship^s  company  made  a  rafl ;  but  committing 
themselves  to  the  waves  without  any  means  of  directing 
their  course,  they  only  added  some  melancholy  minutes 
to  their  existence." — UUoa,  book  iv.  chap.  9. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  model  of  a  rafl  devised  some  years 
ago,  expressly  in  imitation  of  the  South  American  balsa, 
by  Hear. Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Maitland,  K.  C.  B.,  to 
be  made  out  of  the  spare  spars  with  which  every  ship  of 
war  is  supplied.  He  proposes  to  form  each  of  the  guaras, 
or  steering  boards,  of  two  of  the  ship's  company's  mess 
tables  joined  together  by  gratings  and  planks.  But  he 
sees  no  reason  why  these  should  be  limited  in  number, 
and  thinks  that  they  might  perhaps  be  usefully  distributed 
along  the  entire  leogth  of  the  centre  spar,  so  as  effectu- 
ally to  prevent  leeway  or  drift  In  this  manner,  Sir 
Frederick  b  of  opinion  that  a  rafl,  capable  of  canying  a 
whole  ship's  crew,  might  be  navigated  for  a  considerable 
distance  with  ease  and  security.  And  I  am  glad  to  find 
myself  anticijpated  by  an  authority  deservedly  so  high 
with  the  profession,  in  this  practical  illustration  of  an 
idea  that  has  appeared  to  roe  extremely  feasible,  fVom 
the  first  moment  I  saw  the  Peruvian  balsas. 

It  will  generally  be  found  well  n^^orth  an  officer's  at- 
tention to  remark  in  what  manner  the  natives  of  any 
coast,  however  rude  they  may  be,  contrive  to  perform 
difficult  tasks.  Such  things  may  be  very  simple  and 
easy  for  as  to  execute,  when  we  have  all  Uie  appliances 
and  means  of  our  full  equipment  at  command  ;  but  as 
circumstances  may  often  occur  to  deprive  us  of  many  of 
those  means,  and  thus,  virtually,  to  reduce  us  to  the  con. 
dition  of  the  natives,  it  becomes  of  consequence  to  ascer- 
tain  how  necessity,  the  venerable  mother  of  invention. 


For  example,  it  is  generally  easy  for  a  ship  of  war  to 
pick  up  her  anchor  with  her  own  boats ;  but  it  will  some- 
times happen  that  the  launch  and  other  large  boats  may 
bo  stove,  and  then  it  may  prove  of  consequence  to  know 
how  a  heavy  anchor  can  be  weighed  without  a  boat 
at  all. 

We  happened,  in  his  majesty's  ship  Minden,  to  run 
upon  the  Coleroon  shoal,  off  the  mouth  of  the  great  river 
of  that  name,  about  a  hundred  miles  south  of  Madras. 
After  laying  out  a  bower  anchor,  and  hauling  the  ship 
off,  we  set  about  preparing  the  boats  to  weigh  it  in  the 
usual  way.  But  the  master-attendant  of  rorto  Novo, 
who  had  come  off  to  our  assistance  with  a  fleet  of  canoes 
and  rafts,  suggested  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  that  it  might 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  try  the  skill  of  the  natives,  who 
were  celebrated  for  their  expertness  in  raising  great 
weights  from  tlie  bottom.  The  proposal  was  one  which 
delighted  the  admiral,  who  enjoyed  every  thing  that  was 
new.  He  posted  himself  accordingly  in  his  barge  near 
the  spot,  but  he  allowed  the  task  to  be  turned  over  en- 
tirely to  the  black  fellows,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  sup- 
plied with  ropes,  spars,  and  any  thing  else  they  required 
from  the  ship.  The  officers  and  sailors,  in  imitation  of 
their  chief,  clustered  themselves  in  wondering  groups  in 
the  rigging,  in  the  chains,  and  in  the  boats,  to  witness 
Uie  strange  spectacle  of  a  huge  bower  anchor,  weighing 
nearly  four  tons,  raised  off  the  ground  by  a  set  of  native 
Bshermcn,  possessed  of  no  canoe  larger  than  the  smallest 
gigon  board. 

The  master-attendant  stood  interpreter,  and  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  ship  and  the  scene 
of  operations — not  to  direct,  but  merely  to  signify  what 
things  the  natives  required  for  their  purpose.  They 
first  begged  us  to  have  a  couple  of  spare  topmasts  and 
topsail-yards,  with  a  number  of  smaller  spars,  such  as 
top-gallant-masts  and  studdingsail  booms.  Out  of  tlK^ac 
tliey  formed,  with  wonderful  speed,  an  exceedingly  neat 
cylindrical  rafl,  between  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter. 
They  next  bound  the  whole  closely  together  by  lashingtt, 
and  filled  up  all  its  inequalities  with  capstan-bars,  hand, 
spikes,  and  other  small  spars,  so  as  to  make  it  a  compact, 
smooth,  and  uniform  cylinder  from  end  to  end.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dextrous  or  seaman-like  than  the  style  in 
which  these  fellows  swam  about  and  passed  the  lashings ; 
in  fact,  they  appeared  to  be  as  much  at  homo  in  the 
wctcr  as  our  sailors  were  in  the  boats  or  in  the  rigging. 

A  stout  seven-inch  hawser  was  now  sent  down  by  the 
buoy-rope,  and  the  running  clinch  or  noose  formed  on 
its  end,  placed  over  the  flue  of  the  anchor  in  the  usual 
way.  A  couple  of  round  turns  were  then  taken  with  tiie 
hawser  at  the  middle  part  of  the  cylindrical  raft,  after 
it  had  been  drawn  up  as  tight  as  possible  from  the  an- 
chor.  A  number  of  slew  ropes,  I  think  about  sixty  or 
seventy  in  all,  were  next  passed  round  the  cylinder  scve- 
ral  times,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  round  turns 
taken  with  the  hawser. 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  natives  now  mounted  the 
raft,  and,  after  dividing  themselves  into  pairs,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  slew  ropes  in  their  hands,  pulled  them  up  as 
tight  as  they  could.  By  this  effort  they  caused  the  cylin- 
der to  turn  round  till  its  further  revolutions  were  stopped 
by  the  increasing  tightness  of  the  hawser,  which  was 
wound  on  the  cylinder  as  fiist  as  the  slew  ropes  were 
wound  off  it.  When  all  the  ropes  had  been  drawn  equally 
tight,  and  the  whole  party  of  men  had  been  ranged  along 
the  top  in  an  erect  posture,  with  their  faces  all  turned 
one  way,  a  signal  was  given  by  one  of  the  principal  na- 
tivee.  At  this  moment  the  men,  one  and  all,  still  grasp- 
ing  their  respective  slew  ropes  firmly  in  their  hands,  and 
without  bending  a  joint  in  their  whole  bodies,  fell  simul- 
taneously  on  tlieir  becks,  flat  on  the  water !  The  effect 
of  this  sudden  movement  was  to  turn  the  cylinder  a  full 
quadrant,  or  one  quarter  of  a  revolution.  This,  of  course, 
brought  a  considerable  strain  on  the  hawser  fixed  to  the 
anchor.  On  a  second  signal  being  given,  every  alternate 
pair  of  men  gradually  crept  op  the  spars  by  means  of 
their  slew  ropes,  till  one  half  of  the  number  stood  once 
more  along  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  other  half 
of  the  party  still  lay  flat  on  the  water,  and  by  tlieir  weight 
prevented  the  cylinder  rolling  back  again. 

When  the  next  signal  was  given,  those  natives,  who 
had  regained  their  original  position  on  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  threw,  themselves  down  rnoe  more,  while  those 
who  already  lay  prostrate  gathered  in  the  slack  of  their 
slew  ropes  with  tlie  utmost  eagerness  as  the  cylinder  re- 
volved another  quarter  of  a  turn,  ft  soon  become  evi- 
dent  that  the  anchor  had  Mr\j  begun  to  rise  off  the 
ground,  for  the  buoy-rope,  which  at  first  had  been  bowsed 
taught  over  the  stem  of  our  laundi,  became  quite  slack. 
But  Sir  Samuel  would  not  allow  his  peof^e  in  the  launch 


not  they  ooold  accomplish  sin((]e*haiided  what  tbey  y 
undertaken.  Aooordiogly,  the  lUck  of  tke  m^m 
merely  was  taken  in  by  tbe  launch's  erev. 

I  for|^  how  many  soccessive  efforts  were  imde  h 
the  natives  before  the  anchor  was  lif^ ;  bat  m  the^ 
it  certainly  was  raised  completely  off  the  gtouml  by  thir 
exertions  alone.  The  natives,  however,  oumphined  tf 
the  difficulty  being  much  greater  than  tb^  lad  exptct 
ed  or  had  ever  encountered  before,  ia  oooaeqneaoeoftk 
great  size  of  our  anchor.  In  fact,  wh«a  at  lo^tk* 
had  wound  the  hawser  on  the  cylinder  so  fkr  tint  it^ 
ried  the  full  weight,  the  whole  number  of  tbe  natim  kj 
stretched  on  the  water  in  a  horixontal  p(«tioD,a|ftnaih 
afraid  to  move,  lest  the  weight,  if  not  aDifbrmly  Jsbl 
butcd  amongst  them,  might  prove  too  great,  lad  tkia. 
chor  drop  again  to  the  bottom  by  tbe  retofoiof  nsdk- 
tions  of  the  cylinder. 

When  this  was  explained  to  Sir  Samiiel  Hood,  be  or. 
dered  the  people  in  tl^  launch  to  bowse  away  it  tbe  law. 
rope.  This  proved  a  most  seasonable  relia  tothepm 
natives^  who,  however,  declared,  that  if  it  were  ieqm«j[ 
they  would  go  on,  and  bring  up  the  anchor  fiirij  fetb 
water's  edge.  As  the  goo£natored  admiral  wooU  ni 
permit  this,  the  huge  anchor,  cylinder,  aatifei,  km^ 
and  all,  were  drawn  into  deep  water  wbeie  thediipiij. 
The  master  attendant  now  explained  totbenttimtbt 
they  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  continie  lyiof  M 
and  still  on  the  water,  till  the  people  on  board  the  di^ 
by  heaving  in  the  cable,  should  bring  the  anehor  to  tk 
bows,  and  thus  relieve  them  of  their  bordes.  TlieQia 
of  the  launch  also  was  instructed  not  to  slick  the  Iwf. 
rope  till  the  cable  bad  got  the  full  weight  of  tbe  nekr; 
and  the  natives  requireid  no  farther  help. 

Nothing  could  be  more  distinctly  given  thu  iki 
orders,  so  that  I  cannot  account  for  tbe  puie  risA 
seized  some  of  the  natives  when  close  to  theil^  IHifi 
ever  was  the  cause,  its  effect  was  such  that  mtjdkM 
let  go  their  slew-ropes,  and  thus  cast  a  diipi^stiBBirift 
share  of  burden  on  the  others,  whose  streiig&,«nlki 
weight,  proving  unequal  to  coonterpoiae  the  ^  Ik 
cylinder  began  to  turn  back  again.    ThifiKNobnafU 
the  whole  strain,  or  nearly  the  whole,  on  the  iicii(^& 
launch,  and  had  not  the  tackle  been  smartljktfOiAe 
must  have  been  drawn  under  water  and  iwamped.  Ik 
terrified  natives  now  lost  all  self-posseasioD,  utbeoi;bCf 
anchor  shot  rapidly  to  the  bottom.    The  cylinder «( 
course  whirled   round  with  prodigioua  ^elocily  u  tk 
hawser  unwound  itself,  and  so  suddenly  had  the  ctli^ 
pbc  occurred,  that  many  of  the  nativea,  not  barinf  pn- 
sence  of  mind  to  let  go  their  slew-ropea,  held  ibt  kJ 
were  of  course  whisked  round  and  roond  tevenltim 
alternately  under  water  beneath  the  cylinder  aodontli 
top  of  it,  not  unlike  the  spokes  cf  a  coacb-wheel  woiiif 
the  rim. 

The  admiral  was  in  the  greatest  ahrm,  left  looe  i 
these  poor  ^ows  should  get  entangled  with  tbe  r^ 
and  be  drowned,  or  be  dashed  against  one  another,  w 
beaten  to  pieces  against  the  cylinder.  It  waa  a  j^"- 
lief,  therefore,  to  find  that  no  one  was  in  tho  least  Afi* 
hurt,  though  some  of  the  natives  had  been  apoK^J'^ 
s(»undly,  or,  as  the  Jacks  said,  who  grinned  at  tbe  w*' 
aflair,  *•  keel-hauled  in  proper  style."  „ 

In  a  certain  sense,  then,  this  experiment  ^^f^ 
to  have  failed ;  but  enoogh  was  done  to  >^^^f^ 
bility  of  the  method,  which,  under  the  feflo«iB%w*^ 
cations  proposed  by  our  great  commander— wboviK* 
of  the  best  sai'ors  that  ever  swam  the  oceaii-Ii««" 
doubt  might  be  rendered  exceedingly  eftctiie  <»  *"! 


occasions. 


has  taught  people  so  situated  to  do  the  required  work.  |to  assist  the  natives,  as  he  felt  anxious  to  see  wither  or 


•♦  In  the  first  pkcc,"  »iaid  Sir  Samuel,  "yoa  m^ 
serve,  youngsters,  that  this  device  of  the  natwesHD^ 
more  nor  less  than  a  floating  windksa,  where  "*^2t 
ant  power  of  the  timber  serves  the  porpoac  of  a  wpff 
to  the  axis.    The  men  fixed  by  the  ^^'^^^  Z 
cylinder  represent  the  handspikes  or  bars  bf  •'jjjv^ 
windlass  is  turned  round,  and  tbe  hawser  taiea  the  j»» 
of  the  cable.    But,"  conUnued  he, " there appeaif  toW 
no  reason  why  the  cylinder  should  be  made  •SJriJS. 
along  its  whole  length ;  and  were  I  to  reP^T-TS, 
ment,  I  would  make  the  middle  part,  round  *w*  ^ 
hawser  was  to  be  passed,  of  a  single  f*>P"**'J'J^ 
would  swell  out  the  ends  of  my  cyhndcr  or  ""r  "^ 
or  four  feet  in  diameter.    In  this  way  a  F®^^ 
of  power  would  evidently  be  gained  bv  ^*'^T^u 
ed  the  slew-ropes.    In  the  next  place,^'  nid  the  9^ 
"  it  is  clear  that  cither  the  buoy-rope,  or  *^^^^ 
also  fastened  to  the  anchor,  as  a  '  preventer,  oof» 
carried  round  the  middle  part  of  flie  cyfindcr,  boi » 

opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  weiriuagh*^^  a 
second  hawser  should  be  hauled  tight  at  the  adri<^ 

successive  quarter  turn  gained  by  the  men.  n «" 
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dune,  all  tendency  in  the  cylinder  to  turn  one  way  more 
than  the  other  would  be  prevented  ;  fi>r  each  of  the  haw- 
sers would  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  weight  of  the  an- 
chor, and  being  wound  upon  the  raft  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, would  of  course  counteract  each  other*s  tendency 
to  slew  it  round.  The  whole  party  of  men,  instead  of 
only  one  half  of  thera,  might  then  mount  the  spars ;  and 
thus  their  united  strength  could  be  exerted  at  each  effort, 
«nd  in  perfect  security,  against  the  formidable  danger  of 
the  eylinder  whirling  back  by  the  anchor  gaining  the 
mastery  over  them,  and  dropping  again  to  tlie  b<^m. 
But  without  using  their  clumsy,  though  certainly  very 
uigenioas,  machinery  of  turning  men  into  handspikes, 
I  think,**  said  he,  **  we  might  construct  our  floating 
windlass  in  such  a  way  that  a  set  of  small  spars,  stud 
ding-sail  booms,  for  instance,  might  bo  inserted  at  right 
mn^es  to  its  length,  like  the  bars  of  a  capstan,  and  these, 
if  swifted  together,  could  be  worked  from  the  boats,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  one  going  into  the  water." 

While  speaking  of  the  dexterity  of  the  natives  of  India, 
I  may  mention  a  feat  which  interested  us  very  much. 
A  strong  party  of  hands  from  the  ship  was  sent  one  day 
to  remove  an  anchor,  weighing  seventy-five  hundred- 
weight, f^om  one  part  of  ^rnbay  dock-yard  to  another, 
but,  from  the  want  of  some  place  to  attach  their  tackle 
to,  they  could  not  readily  transport  it  aloncf  the  wharf. 
Various  devices  were  tri^  in  vain  by  the  sailors,  whose 
strength,  if  it  could  have  been  brought  to  bear,  would 
have  proved  much  more  than  enough  for  the  task.  In 
process  of  time,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  fallen  upon 
some  method  of  accom[^hing  their  purpose ;  but  while 
they  were  discussing  various  projects,  one  of  the  super- 
intendento  said,  he  Uiought  his  party  of  native  coolies  or 
labourers  could  lift  the  anchor  and  carry  it  to  any  part 
of  the  yard.  This  proposal  was  received  by  our  John- 
nies  with  a  loud  laugh ;  for  the  numbers  of  the  natives 
did  not  much  exceed  their  own,  snd  the  least  powerful 
of  the  seamen  could  readily,  at  least  in  his  own  estima- 
tion, have  demolished  halta-dozen  of  the  strongest  of 
these  slender-limbed  Hindoos. 

To  work  they  went,  however,  while  Jack  looked  on 
with  great  attention.  Their  first  operation  was  te  lay  a 
jib-boom  horizontally,  and  nearly  along  the  shank  of  the 
anchor.  This  being  securely  lashed  to  the  shank  and 
also  to  the  stock,  the  whole  length  of  the  spar  was  cross- 
ed at  right  angles  by  capstan  bars,  te  the  ends  of  which 
as  many  handspikes  as  there  was  room  for  were  lashed 
also  at  right  angles.  In  this  way,  every  cooly  of  the 
party  could  obtain  a  g(x>d  hold,  ancf  exert  his  strength  to 
the  greatest  purpose.  I  forget  how  many  natives  were 
applied  to  this  service ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
minutes  their  preparations  being  completed,  the  ponder- 
ous anchor  was  lifted  a  few  inches  from  tlie  ground,  to 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  British  seamen,  who 
cheered  the  black  fellows,  and  patted  them  on  the  back 
as  they  trotted  along  the  wharf  with  their  load,  which 
appeared  to  oppress  Uiem  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  the 
jolly-boat^s  grapnel ! 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SURF  AT  MAOKA8. 

From  Ceylon  we  proceeded  afler  a  time  to  Madras 
roads,  where  we  soon  became  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  outs  and  ins  of  the  celebrated  surf  of  that  place. 
This  surf,  after  all,  is  not  really  higher  than  many  which 
one  meete  with  in  other  countries ;  but  certainly  it  is  the 
highest  and  most  troublesome  which  existe  as  a  perma- 
nent obstruction  in  front  of  a  great  commercial  city. 
The  restless  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  man,  how- 
ever, have  gone  far  to  surmobnt  this  difiBculty  ;  and  now 
the  passage  to  and  from  the  beach  at  Madras  offers  hardly 
any  serious  interruption  to  the  intercourse.  Still,  it  is 
by  no  means  an  agreeable  operation  to  pass  through  the 
surf  under  any  circumstances ;  and  occasionally,  during 
the  northeast  monsoon,  it  is  attended  with  some  degree 
of  danger.  For  the  first  two  or  three  times,  I  remember 
thinking  it  very  good  sport  to  cross  the  surf,  and  sym- 
pathised  but  little  with  the  anxious  expressions  of  some 
older  hands  who  accompanied  me.  The  boat,  the  boat- 
men,  their  curious  oars,  the  strange  noises  they  made, 
and  the  attendant  catamarans  to  pick  up  the  passengers 
if  the  boat  upsets,  being  all  new  to  my  eyes,  and  particu- 
larly odd  in  themselves,  so  stronglj  engaged  my  atten- 
tion,  that  I  had  no  leisure  to  think  of  the  danger  till  the 
boat  was  oast  violently  on  the  beach.  The  very  first 
time  I  landed,  the  whole  party  were  pitched  out  heels 
over  head  on  the  shore.  I  thought  it  a  mighty  odd  way 
of  landing ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  all  regular  and  proper, 
I  merely  muttered  with  the  sailor  whom  the  raree  show- 


man blew  into  the  air, — **  What  the  devil  will  the  felkms 
do  next  7**  and  scrambled  up  the  wet  sand  as  best  I  might 

The  nature  of  this  risk,  and  the  methods  adopted  by 
the  natives  to  prevent  acddeots,  are  easily  described. 
The  surf  at  Madras  consista  of  two  distinct  lines  of 
breakers  on  the  beach,  running  parallel  to  each  other  and 
to  the  shore.  These  foaming  ridges  are  caused  by  a 
succession  of  waves  curlmg  over  and  breaking  upon  bars 
or  banks,  formed  probably  by  the  reflux  action  of  the  sea 
carrying  the  sand  outwards.  The  surf  itself^  unques- 
tionably, owes  its  origin  to  the  long  send  of  the  ocean- 
swell  coming  across  the  Bay  of  Ben^d,  a  sweep  of  nearly 
five  hundred  miles,  firom  the  coasta  of  Arracan,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  the  island  of  Sumatra^-4t8elf  a 
continent  This  huge  swell  is  scarcely  perceptible  far 
off  in  the  fathomless  Indian  sea ;  bnt  when  the  mighty 
oscillation — for  it  is  nothing  more — reaches  the  shelving 
shores  of  Coromandel,  ita  vibrations  are  checked  by  the 
bottom.  The  mass  of  waters,  which  up  to  this  point  had 
merely  sunk  and  risen,  that  is,  vibrated  without  any  real 
progressive  motion,  is  then  driven  forwards  to  the  land, 
where,  from  the  increasing  shallowness,  it  finds  less  and 
less  room  for  ita  **  wild  waves*  play,**  and  finally  rises 
above  the  general  level  of  the  sea  in  threatening  ridges. 
I  know  fow  things  more  alarming  to  nautical  nerves  than 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  **  lift  of  the  swell,**  which 
hurries  a  ship  upwards  when  she  has  chanced  to  get  too 
near  the  shore,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  deadness 
of  the  calm,  she  can  make  no  way  to  seaward,  but  is 
gradually  hove  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  roaring  surge. 

At  last,  when  the  grreat  ocean  wave  approaches  the 
beach,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  much  diminished,  the 
velocity  of  so  vast  a  mass  sweeping  along  the  bottom, 
though  greatly  accelerated,  becomes  inadequate  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  oscillation  ;  and  it  has  no  resource 
but  to  curl  into  a  high  and  toppling  wave.  So  that  this 
moving  ridge  of  waters,  after  careering  forwards  with  a 
front  high  in  proportion  to  the  impulse  behind,  and,  for  a 
length  of  time  regulated  by  tlie  degree  of  abruptness  in 
the  rise  of  the  shore,  at  last  dashes  ita  monstrous  head 
with  a  noise  extremely  like  thunder  along  the  endless 
coast 

Often,  indeed,  when  on  shore  at  Madras,  have  I  lain 
in  bed  awake,  with  open  windows,  for  hours  together, 
listening,  at  the  distance  of  many  a  league,  to  the  sound 
of  these  waves,  and  almost  fancying  I  could  still  feel  the 
tremor  of  the  ground,  always  distinctly  perceptible  near 
the  beach.  When  the  distance  is  great,  and  the  actual 
moment  at  which  the  sea  breaks  ceases  to  be  distinguish- 
able, and  when  a  long  range  of  coast  is  within  hearing, 
the  unceasing  roar  of  the  surf  in  a  serene  night,  heard 
over  the  level  plains  of  the  Carnatic  shore,  is  wonderfully 
interesting. 

Long  afterwards,  when  within  about  five  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  Fails  of  Niagara,  1  remember  think- 
ing the  continuous  sound  of  the  cataract  not  unlike  that 
produced  by  the  surf  at  Madras.  What  rendered  the 
similarity  greater,  was  the  occasional  variation  in  the 
depth  of  the  note,  caused  by  the  fitful  nature  of  the  inter- 
vening flaws  of  wind,  just  as  the  occasional  coincidence 
in  the  dash  of  a  number  of  waves,  or  their  discordance 
as  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  or  finally,  some  varia- 
tion in  the  strength  of  the  land-breeze,  broke  the  con- 
tinuity of  sound  firom  the  shore. 

But  it  must  fairly  be  owned,  that  there  is  nothing 
either  picturesque  or  beautiful — ^thooffh  there  mayfbe  a 
touch  of  the  sublime — ^in  the  surf  when  viewed  from  a 
boat  tossing  about  in  the  middle  of  ita  deafoning  clamour, 
and  when  Uie  spectator  is  threatened  every  instant  to  be 
sent  sprawling  and  helpless  amongst  the  expectant  sharks 
which  accompany  the  masullah  boato  with  as  much 
regularity,  thongn  for  a  very  different  purpose,  as  the 
catamarans.  These  primitive  little  li  fe-preser vers,  which 
are  a  sort  of  satellites  attending  upon  the  great  masullah 
or  passage-boat,  consist  of  two  or  three  small  logs  of 
light  wo<xl  fastened  together,  and  capable  of  supporting 
several  persons.  In  general,  however,  there  is  but  one 
man  upon  each,  though  on  many  there  are  two.  Al- 
though the  professed  purpose  of  those  rafts  is  to  pick  up 
the  passengers  of  such  boato  as  may  be  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  upset  in  the  surf,  new  comers  from  Europe 
are  by  no  means  comforted  in  their  alarm  on  passing 
through  the  foam,  to  be  assured  that,  in  the  possible 
event  of  their  boat  bein|f  capsised,  the  catamaran  men 
may  probably  succeed  in  picking  them  up  before  the 
sharks  can  find  time  to  nip  off  their  legs  !  I  grievously 
suspect  that  it  is  the  cue  both  of  the  boatmen  and  of  these 
wreckers  to  augment  the  fears  of  all  Johnny  Raws ;  and 
possibly  the  sly  rogues  occasionally  produce  slight  acci- 
dento,  m  order  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  services,  and 
thereby  to  strengthen  their  claim  to  the  two  or  throe 


fanams  which  they  are  enchanted  to  receive  from  you  mi 
a  toll. 

Any  attempt  to  pass  the  surf  in  an  ordinary  boat  is 
seldom  thought  of  1  remember  hearing  of  a  naval  offi- 
cer who  crowed  in  his  jdly-boat  once  in  safoty,  but  on  a 
second  trial  he  was  swamped,  and  both  ho  and  his  crew 
well-nigh  drowned.  The  masuUah  boata  of  the  country 
resemble  nothing  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

They  are  distinguished  by  flat  bottoms,  perpendicular 
sides,  and  abruptly  pointed  ends,  being  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  long  by  five  or  six  broad,  and  four  or  five  feet 
high.  Not  a  single  nail  enters  into  their  construction, 
all  the  planks  being  held  together  by  cords  or  lacings, 
which  are  applied  in  the  following  manner.  Along  ue 
planks,  at  a  short  distance  fi'om  me  edge,  are  bored  a 
set  of  holes  through  which  the  lacing  or  cord  is  to  pass. 
A  layer  of  cotton  is  then  interposed  between  the  planks, 
and  along  the  seam  is  laid  a  flat  narrow  strip  of  a  fibrr 
and  tough  kind  of  wood.  The  cord  is  next  rove  through 
the  hol^  and  passed  over  the  strip,  so  that  when  it  is 
pulled  tight  the  planks  are  not  only  drawn  into  as  close 
contact  as  the  interposed  cotton  will  allow  of,  but  the 
long  strip  is  pressed  against  the  seam  so  effectually  as  to 
exclude  the  water.  The  wood  of  which  these  boata  are 
constructed  is  so  elastic  and  tough,  that  when  they  take 
the  ground,  cither  by  accident  or  in  the  regular  course 
of  service,  the  part  which  touches  yields  to  the  pressure 
without  breaking,  and  bulges  inwards  almost  as  readily 
as  if  it  were  made  of  shoe  leather.  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, an  ordinary  boat,  fitted  with  a  keel,  timbers, 
and  planks,  nailed  together,  not  being  pliable,  would  be 
shivered  to  pieces. 

At  the  after  or  stemmost  end,  a  sort  of  high  poop- 
deck,  passes  from  side  to  side,  on  which  the  steersman 
takes  his  poet  He  holds  in  his  hand  an  oar  or  paddle, 
which  consista  of  a  pole  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  carrying 
at  ita  extremity  a  circular  disc  of  wood  about  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  oars  used  by  the  six 
hands  who  pull  the  masullah  boat  are  similar  to  that 
held  by  the  steersman,  who  is  always  a  person  of  long 
experience  and  known  skill,  as  well  as  courage  and  cool- 
ness— qualities  indispensable  to  the  safoty  of  tiie  passage 
when  the  surf  is  high.  The  rowers  sit  upon  high  thwarta, 
and  their  oars  ore  held,  by  grummeta  or  rings  made  of 
rope,  to  pins  inserted  in  the  gunwale,  so  that  they  can 
be  let  go  and  resumed  at  pleasure,  without  risk  of  being 
lost  The  passengers,  wretched  victims  I  seat  them- 
selves on  a  cross  bench,  about  a  foot  lower  than  tlie  seato 
of  the  rowers,  and  close  in  front  of  the  raised  poop  or 
8teersman*s  deck,  which  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
gunwale. 

The  whole  process  of  landing,  from  the  moment  of 
leaving  the  ship  till  you  feel  yourself  safo  on  tJie  crown 
of  the  beach,  is  as  disagreeable  as  can  be ;  and  I  can  only 
say  for  myself,  that  every  time  I  crossed  the  surf  it  rose 
in  my  respect  At  the  eighth  or  tenth  transit  I  began 
really  to  fed  uncomfortable ;  at  the  twentieth,  1  felt  con- 
siderable apprehension  of  being  well  ducked;  and  at 
about  the  thirtieth  time  of  crossing,  I  almost  fancied 
there  was  bnt  little  chance  of  escaping  a  watery  grave, 
with  sharks  for  sextons,  and  the  wild  surf  for  a  dirge ! 
Thetrutli  is,  that  at  each  successive  time  of  passing  Uiis 
formidable  barrier  of  surf^  we  become  better  and  better 
acquainted  with  the  dangere  and  the  possibilities  of  acci- 
dent— somewhat  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  a  vete- 
ran soldier  is  said  to  be  by  means  so  indifferent  as  a  raw 
recruit  is  to  the  whizzing  of  shot  about  his  ears. 

However  this  may  be,  as  all  persons  intending  to  go 
ashore  at  Madras  must  pass  through  the  surf,  they  step 
with  what  courage  they  can  muster  into  their  boat  along- 
side  the  ship,  anchored  in  the  roads  a  couple  of  miles  off, 
in  consequence  of  the  water  being  too  shallow  for  large 
vessels.    The  boat  then  shoves  off,  and  rows  to  the  **  back 
of  the  surf^**  where  it  is  usual  to  let  go  a  grapnel,  or  to 
Ue  on  the  oara  till  the  masullah  boat  comes  out    The 
back  of  the  surf  is  that  part  of  the  roadstead  lying  imme- 
diately  beyond  the  place  where  the  first  indication  is 
given  of  the  tendency  in  the  swell  to  rise  into  a  wave ; 
and  no  boat  not  expreshly  fitted  for  the  purpose  ever 
goes  nearer  to  the  shore,  but  lies  off  till  the  '*  bar-boat*' 
makes  her  way  through  the  surf,  and  lays  herself  along- 
side the  sliip*s  boat.    A  scrambling  kind  of  boarding 
operation  now  takes  place,  to  the  last  degree  inconvenient 
to  ladies  and  other  shore-going  persons  not  accustomed 
to  climbing.    As  the  gunwale  or  the  masullah  boat  rises 
Uiree  or  four  feet  above  the  water,  the  step  is  a  long  and 
troublesome  one  to  make,  even  by  those  who  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  petticoats — those  sad  impedimenta  to 
locomotion — devised  by  the  men,  as  I  heard  a  Chinaman 
remark,  expressly  to  check  the  rambling  propensities  ol 


me,  he  iJleged,  to  yiald  t 

I,  I  know  to  mj  coat,  intti 
that  eTBD  gentlemeii  bied 
BnioTiii|f  from  one  boat  to 
eaa  be  (resb,  and  thoie  be 
:>faHa"— atermredol 
ssmubneasKBd  Inatabi 
little  while,  bowerer, 
ed  into  the  masullab  boat, 
I  the  cron  bench,  marv  ' 
I  >  hurdle  on  their  waj 
Dan  and  boils  a  furious 
le  cloM  at  Iheir  ears  bo- 
ther jella,  Iho  ateenman, 
munJmtlDg  hia  wishes  to 
aim  Un^iiagc  of  an  officer 
any  harmleBs  and  helpless 
t  eitravBgant  rariety  of 
imorous  ear  of  ifporsnca. 
ce  can  Ever  reconcile  any 
e  most  alarming  noises, 
lUgToent  the  dan^r,  cei- 
d  add  gfrieTDUaly  to  their 
j;t  of  the  dcToted  posaeii. 


roAOMBrm  of  totagbi  amd  traveij. 

fornrds,  almoM  keepa  way  wiUi  tha  wife,  on  the  back 
of  which  it  is  Ibe  object  of  tbs  itMinDutl  to  keep  her. 
As  she  is  swept  impetuously  lowarda  the  bar,  ■  person 
seated  in  the  boat  can  distinctly  teel  the  lea  under  lliai 
gradually  [iaing  into  a  sheer  ware,  and  lifting  the  boat 
up — md  up — and  up,  in  a  manner  eie«cdinf{;l]i  startling. 
At  length  the  ridge,  near  the  summit  of  whiEh  (he  boat 
is  placed,  begins  to  carl,  and  its  edge  just  breaka  into 
line  of  white  fringe  along  tho  upper  edge  of  the  pei 
pendicular  bee  presented  to  the  shore,  towards  which  j 
IS  advancing,  with  vast  rapidity.  The  grand  object  of  tlie 
'matmen  now  appears  to  consist  in  maintaining  their  po- 
lition  not  on  the  very  crown  ol^the  wave,  but  a  little  fur- 
her  to  se&ward,  down  tho  slope,  so  as  to  rido  upon  its 
ibouldera,  as  it  were.  The  Importance  of  this  precaution 
becomes  apparent,  when  the  curling  surge,  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  its  elevation,  is  dashed  furiously  forwards, 
md  dispersed  into  an  immense  sheet  of  ibam,  broken  by 
□aumersble  eddies  and  whirlpools  into  a  confased  sea  of 
rregular  waves  rushing  turnulluouely  together,  and  cast- 
._  .L L.  .[|  jijj^  jjjj,  ^jj  |jy  in, pinging  ono  ngainr' 


ivery  skipper  ought  to  be, 
pauleltos,  or  be  Smiled  in 
Euunllah  boatmen  are,  to 
rioezpreaaibles.  This  not 
len,  u  I  have  before  men- 
arter-deofc,  jasl  behind  Ibe 
ids  reach  not  quite  so  high 

a  crutch  on  the  top  of  iLe 
IB  a  rudder,  but  gives  him 
boat  round  with  consider. 
the  efforts  of  the  rowers, 
in  to  wait  for  a  bvourablc 
'Wise  the  chances  are  that 

manner  I  shall  deacribe 
itly  kept  waiting  in  this 
h  at  the  back  of  the  surf, 
sents  itsoU^ 

■erienced  eye  of  the  vete- 
:wards  and  forwards  trom 

is  breaking  close  to  him. 
a  half  word  to  his  crew, 
itive  tone  in  which  a  com. 
he  is  sure  of  acquiescence 
>,  and  is  carelesa  wbclher 
ral,  however,  be  remains 
Lege  of  the  passage,  as  do 
t  uie  paddies  honionlally, 
to  float  on  the  surfkce  of 
at  rolls  from  aide 
as  the  swell,  Just 
he  air,  and  Uien  drops  her 
I  most  saa-aickening  vel< 
]g  ihia  wofalty  unplcasai 
ilaced  sideways  to  the  lin 
and,  of  oourse,  exactly  i 

he  cloecat  attention  to  dii 
indications  by  which  these 
that  the  true  moment  was 
nier  tho  surf,  but  I  could 
Tmucb  professional  utility, 
proper  instant  for  making 
.  one  of  the  highest  waves 
was  auuui.  lu  uiuoa — -v.  >u,.  ^.calcr  the  dash,  tlie  greater 
the  lull  after  iL    But  how  these  fellows  managed  to  dis- 
cover, before-hand,  that  the  wave,  upon  the  back  of  which 
tbcy  chose  to  ride  in,  was  of  that  exact  description,  I 
could  never  discover.    On  tlie  approicli  of  a  swell  which 
he  knows  will  answer  hia  purpose,  the  steersman,  sud- 
denly changing  his  quiet  and  almost  contemplative  sir 
for  a  look  of  intonse  anjiiely,  grasps  his  oar  with  double 
finnnesa,  and  eierlJug  h|3  utmost  Btrongth  of  muscle, 
forcea  the  boat's  atom  round,  so  that  her  bead  moy  point 
to  the  shore.    At  the  same  lime  he  urges  his  crew  to 
exert  themaelTea,  partly  by  violent  stampings  with  his 
fiet,  partly  by  loud  and  vehement  eihorlations,  and  partly 
by  a  succession  of  horrid  yella,  in  which  Uic  sound! 
Yarry !  Yarry ! !  Yarry ! '. '.  predominate — iodicaling  to  tht 
ears  of  a  stranger  the  very  reverse  of  self-confidence,  and 
filling  the  aoul  of  a  nervous  passenger   with  inhnile 

These  fearful  noises  arc  loudly  re-echoed,  i 
the  moat  ominons  import,  by  all  the  other  men,  who  atrain 
tbemselvea  aovigorooaly  at  the  oars,  that  the  boat,  flying 


.    ly  high  11  ,       .    ^    ,. 

tlie  other,  lliis  furious  turmoil  often  whirls  the 
boat  roood  and  round,  in  spite  of  the  despairing  outcriei 
of  the  steersman,  and  the  redoubled  cieitions  of  hie 
Bcreaming  crew,  half  of  whom  back  their  oars,  while  the 
other  half  tug  awa^in  rain  endeavours  to  keep  het  head 
the  right  direction. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  correct  and  sale 
mettiod  of  riding  over  the  surf  on  the  outer  bar  upon  the 
back  of  a  wave,  a  feat  in  all  conscience  sufficiently  tick- 
lish; but  wo  betide  the  poor  masulLih  boat  wliich  ahall  be 
little  too  far  in  advance  of  her  proper  place,  so  that, 
when  the  wave  curls  over  and  breaka,  aha  may  be  pitched 
head  foremost  over  the  brink  of  the  watery  precipice,  and 
her  noee  on  the  sand-bank.    Even  then,  if  there 
happen,  by  good  tuck,  to  be  depth  of  water  over  the  bar 
sufficient  to  float  her,  she  may  still  escape!  but  should 
tho  sand  be  left  bare,  or  nearly  so,  as  happens  sometimes, 
tbc  boat  is  almoat  sure  to  strike,  if;  instead  of  keeping  on 
Ibe  back  or  shoulder  of  the  wave,  ahe  incautiously  pte- 
In  that  unhappy  case,  she  is  instantly  tumbled 
forwards,  heols  over  head,  while  the  crew  and  passengers 
sent  sprawling  amoagst  the  foam. 


Between  tlie  shsrlu  and  the  . 
then  takes  place — (he  ono  to  save,  the  other  to  destroy- 
the  very  Brahmas  and  Sbivoa  of  tho  snrf!  It  is  right, 
however,  to  mention,  that  these  accidents  are  so  very  rare, 
'  at  during  all  the  time  1  was  in  India  I  nover  witness   ' 

There  is  still «  second  aurf  to  pan,  wbicb  breaks 
e  inner  bar,  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  nearer  to  I 
shore.    I  Ibrgel,  however,  exactly  the  method  by  which 
incouDtored.    All  I  recollect  is,  that  the  boatmen 
try  to  cross  it,  and  to  approach  so  near  the  beadi,  that, 
when  the  next  wave  breaks,  tiiey  shall  be  ao  far  a-heod 
of  it  that  it  may  not  dash  into  the  boat  and  swsmp  her, 
ind  yet  not  so  for  out  as  to  prevent  their  profiting  by  its 
mpulse  to  drive  them  np  the  steep  face  of  ssnd  lorming 
the  long-wished  for  shore.    The  rapidity  with  which  the 
iuUoh  boat  is  at  last  cast  on  tlie  bmch  is  sometimes 
c  fearful,  and  the  moment  she  thumps  on  the  ground, 
be  wave  recedes,  most  atartling.     I  have  frequently 
I  persons  pitched  oomptelely  on  tbeir  seals,  and  m< 
than  once  I  have  myself  been  fairly  turned  over,  and  w 
all  tlic  party,  like  a  parcel  of  fish  cast  out  of  a  basket! 
general  no  such  nntoward  events  take  place,  and 
'   length  rests  on  tlie  sand,  with  her  atom  to  ■ 

_jt  as  yet  she  is  by  an  means  far  enougli  up  the 

beach  to  enable  the  passengers  to  get  out  with  comfort 
ir  safety.  Before  the  next  wave  breaks,  the  bow  and 
ides  of  the  boat  have  been  seized  by  numbers  of  the  na- 
jvea  on  the  shore,  who  greatly  assist  the  impuler  ' 
he  wave  comes,  both  by  keeping  her  in  a  straight  < 
indlikewiscbypreventing  her  upsetting.  These  lost  stages 
of  the  process  are  sometimes  very  disagreeable,  for  every 
time  the  surf  reaches  the  boat,  it  raises  hor  up  and  lets 
her  fall  again,  plump  on  the  ground,  with  a  vicJcnt  jerk. 


When  at  last  ahe  is  biih  eooogh  to  resuin  Wioal  b 
waahof  tiM  aiirf;yau  eiUiar  jump  out,  oi  moceftHiui 
ly  deeoond  by  means  of  a  ladder,  a.  joa  would  irtoH, 
KfofastagCMXiadi^and  turning  aboM,  yo,  W  ml 
astotushment  at  what  yon  have  gout  through,  ud  1^ 
'leaven  you  are  safe '. 

The  return  posaage  from  the  ihors  to  i  ihip,  id  (  — 
lullah  boat,  is  more  tedious,  bat  las  drngenmi  ihn  ^ 
process  of  landing.  This  difference  will  eaiilj  tc  ute. 
stood,  when  it  is  recollected  thil  io  one  euclhr  W ■ 
ied  impotuonsly  forward  by  the  miiei,  ind  ifa^it 
crof  retarding  her  progress  on  the  pan  of  tbt  k«. 
ceases  after  a  poiticnlar  momenl.  In  ^oif  («, 
the  ahore,  however,  tho  boat  is  kept  CMUimillj  mja 
management,  and  the  lalents  and  eiperienccitfilK  ikn 
regulate  the  afiair  throughout.  Se  wittha,  « 
i  the  surf,  till  a  smooth  niomcnl  ocran,  jnimBj 
after  a  high  sea  has  broken,  and  then  hs  endaTogn,h 
eiertions,  to  avail  himsclfof  the  moomtofrat. 
ivo  tranquillity  which  followi,  to  for™  liinnjintB 
the  bar  before  another  sea  comes.  iriiedctccl>,iibrii 
supposed  to  have  it  always  in  his  pomr  to  Jo,  Ibl 
another  sea  is  on  the  rise,  which  will,  m  til  isdsUi,, 
curl  up  and  break  over  bim  before  he  cm  msoKio 
crest  and  slide  down  its  back.  Ilia  doty  it,  to  oidn  ks 
men  to  back  Ihsir  oan  with  their  DtmM  iptd  ud 
strength.  This  retroCTade  movement  vitiian  ks 
from  the  blow,  or,  at  all  events,  allowi  the  win  Id  iidk 
her  with  diminiahcd  violence  at  the  safest  poiu,!^  j 
water  of  sufficient  depth  to  prermt  the  boal  li^tk 
groond  injurionaly,  to  the  riak  of  her  bnii{  bund  i^. 
turvy.  1  have,  in  fact,  often  lieen  in  these  auidU )« 
wh^  they  have  atruck  violently  on  Ibe  bu,  nd  ha 
aeen  their  flat  and  elastic  Imttoms  bulge  IdwiijibIi 
moat  alarming  manner,  Init  I  never  saw  uj  of  litjWi 
break  or  the  seams  open  so  aa  to  admit  the  Mc 

It  is  very  intoresting  to  watdi  the  pnfn/te 
honest  catamaTan-fellovni,  who  live  almost  Mnnate 
surf,  and  who,  independently  of  their  chief  pafisiil4 
tending  the  masullih  Ixiats,  are  much  em^ituMi 
sengers  to  the  ships  in  the  roads,  eves  in  Ih  nl 
'ler.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  niiliiit,iid 


dozen  times.  I  know  of  nothing  to  be  nuiipsni  * 
their  indaatry  and  peraeverance,  except  tbiptitiMOi  i 
with  which  an  ant  carries  a  grain  of  corn  up  ■  n^ 
thongii  tumbled  down  again  and  again.  i 

1  rcmemlier  one  day  lieing  sent  with  a  acle  fv  Uk  ™- 1 
nuuding  officer  of  tho  Bag-ship,  which  Sir  EtmiiBlB«d 
was  very  dosiroas  sboiild  ht  sent  on  board;  but  n  III 
weather  was  too  tompestuona  to  allow  even  a  iosbU 
boat  to  pass  the  aurf,  I  was  obliged  to  pn  Utoia^ 
maran-man.  "Hie  poor  fellow  drew  off  Us  bsulis:^ 
■kull-cap  made  apparently  of  some  kind  Drsliat'O 
cloth,  or  bladder,  and  havine  deponted  hisdsqalii> 
therein,  proceeded  to  ciecuto  his  task. 

We  really  thought,  at  first,  that  our  utOKiip''^ 
have  been  drownwl  even  in  crossing  the  bioHtai'' 
ell  nigh  lost  sight  of  him  in  tlie  hiesneio^^ 
I  in  which  be  and  bis  catamaran  tf^airiidi'' 
Fall,  tossing  about  like  a  cork  ic  s  poltriri&f' 
But  by  far  the  most  diflicult  partofkO^ 
od  after  he  had  reached  the  compaitWl"*^ 
_,_._  between  the  two  linea  of  surf,  wW""™* 
serve  him  paddling  to  and  &a  as  if  in  aai^J'''^ 
ing  in  the  moving  wall  of  wator  raging  lictffenitii>"^ 
"le  roadstead.  In  fact,  ho  was  watching  li?  ■  (■'^■^ 
lomeat,  when,  after  the  dash  of  some  hijlsin," 
light  hope  to  make  good  hia  transit  ia  nfctj. 
After  allowing  a  great  many  teas  tobteak™'" 
attempted  to  cross  the  outor  bar,  be  at  fenfth  »""  * 
proper  moment,  and  turning  his  liltk  hsri  l"""* 
paddled  out  as  fkst  as  ho  could.  Joit  as  ^le  pl^  ^ 
iow,howcver,  reached  the  shallowest  pirt  of  the  b«,  uj 
wo  fancied  him  safely  across,  a  huge  wave,  "WW* 
isen  with  unusual  quicknesa,  elersted  its  fi*™*  ^ 
Lght  before  him,  curling  upwards  many  feet  hiyiw  "^ 
in  shoulders.  In  a  moment  he  cast  twf  ha  P* 
nd  leaping  on  his  feel,  he  stood  erect  on  his  aU»^ 
watchingwithabold  front  the  advanciag  bml"** 
He  kept  his  position,  qaite  andaunled,  lililh' ^  *: 
of  the  breaker  came  within  a  couple  of  yinl>  nTl^^ 
leaping  head  foremoBt,he  pierced  tho  """"r 
Hal  direction  with  the  agihly  and  a"*"**' 
dol;diio.  Wehadacarcelylost»ightofhi>l«t.'^* 
through  the  heart  of  the  wave,  when  •»*»?*JI!I 
place  as  must  have  cnisbed  him  to  pieces  iai  be<r" 
by  his  caUmoran,  which  was  whisked,  'u-^^ 
wards,  by  a  kind  of  aomeraet,  ooiDpJeleljeolrfW^ 
tor  by  ita  rebounding  off  Uwaand  bank.  (taa«4" 
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rbejond  the  surf,  we  felt  roach  relieved  by  seeing  our 
.  serccked  friend  merrily  dancing  on  the  waves  at  the 
back  of  the  aorf,  leaping  more  than  breast-high  above  the 
surface,  and  looking  in  all  directions,  first  for  his  paddle, 
and  then  for  his  catamaran.  Having  recovered  his  oar, 
he  next  swam,  as  he  best  could,  through  the  broken  surf^ 
to  his  raft,  mounted  it  like  a  hero,  and  once  more  ad- 
dressed himself  to  his  task. 

By  this  time,  as  the  current  always  runs  fiuit  along  the 
shore,  he  had  drifted  several  hundred  yards  to  the  north- 
ward farther  from  his  point  At  the  second  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  surf,  he  seemed  to  have  made  a  small  mis- 
calcolation,  for  the  sea  broke  so  very  nearly  over  him, 
before  he  had  time  to  quit  his  catamaran  and  dive  into 
still  water,  that  we  thouffht  he  must  certainly  have  been 
drowned.  Not  a  whit,  however,  did  he  appear  to  have 
suffered,  for  we  soon  saw  him  again  swimming  to  his 
rude  vesseL  Many  times  in  succession  was  no  thus 
washed  off  and  sent  whirling  tovijuda  the  beach,  and  as 
often  obliged  to  dive  head  foremost  through  the  waves. 
Bat  at  la^  after  very  nearly  an  hour  of  incessant  strug- 
gling, and  the  loss  of  more  than  a  mile  of  distance,  he 
suc<^eded,  for  the  first  time,  in  reachinc^  the  back  of  the 
snrf^  without  having  parted  company  ei£er  with  his  pad- 
dle or  with  his  catamaran.  After  tms  it  became  all  plain 
soiling;  he  soon  paddled  off  to  the  Roads,  and  placed  the 
admira]*s  letter  in  the  first  lieutenant's  hands  as  dry  as  if 
it  had  been  home  in  a  despatch-box  across  the  court-yard 
of  the  admiralty,  in  the  careful  custody  of  my  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Nutiand. 

I  remember^  one  day,  when  on  board  the  Minden,  re- 
ceiving a  note  from  the  shore  by  a  catamaran  lad,  whom 
I  told  to  wait  for  an  answer.    Upon  this  ho  asked  for  a 
rope,  with  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  given  him,  he  made 
hish'ttle  vessel  fiist,  and  lay  diiwn  to  sleep  in  the  full  blaze 
of  a  July  sun.    One  of  his  arms  and  one  of  hb  feet  hung 
in  the  water,  though  a  dozen  sharks  had  been  seen  cruis- 
ing round  the  ship.    A  tacit  contract,  indeed,  appears  to 
exist  between  the  sharks  and  these  people,  for  I  never 
saw,  nor  can  I  remember  ever  having  heard  of  any  in- 
jury done  by  one  to  the  other.     By  the  time  my  answer 
was  written,  the  sun  had  dried  up  the  spray  on  the  poor 
fellow's  body,  leaving  such  a  ooatmg  of  Kilt,  that  he  look- 
ed as  if  he  had  been  dusted  with  flour.   A  few  fanams — 
a  small  copper  coin — ^were  all  his  charge,  and  three  or 
four  broken  biscuits  in  addition,  sent  him  away  the  hap- 
piest of  mortals. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  that  professional  men, 
both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  ought  to  study  all  the 
tactics  of  these  masullah  boats,  and  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  principle  of  their  construction.  Of 
what  infinite  importance  to  the  army,  for  instance,  might 
not  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these  boats  have  proved,  when 
our  troops  were  landed,  through  the  surf,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Adour  in  18147 

It  is  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  every  one  who 
has  seen  how  well  the  chain  pier  at  Brighton  stands  the 
worst  weather,  that  no  similar  work  has  been  devised  at 
Madras.  The  water  is  shallow,  the  surf  does  not  extend 
very  far  from  the  beach,  and  there  seems  really  no  reason 
why  a  chain  pier  should  not  be  erected,  which  might  an- 
swer Bot  onl^  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  but 
lor  the  transit  of  goods  to  and  from  the  shore. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  think  it  may  be  useful 
to  mention,  that  by  far  the  best  representation  of  this  cele- 
brated surf  which  I  have  ever  seen,  is  given  in  the  noble 
Panorama  of  Madras,  painted  by  Mr.  W.  Daniel],  and 
exhibited  last  year.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  highly 
characteristic  work  will  again  be  open  to  the  public,  in  a 
more  accessible  situation  than  that  in  which  it  formerly 
stood. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  SUNNTASSfiS, 

If  by  means  of  any  contrivance,  a  man  were  to  visit 
the  moon,  and  afterwards,  on  returning  to  the  earth,  to 
set  about  giving  us  an  account  of  his  trip,  the  chances 
are,  if  he  adhered  to  strict  trutht  that  his  narrative  would 
prove  a  mighty  dull  one.  A  similar  fate,  and  probably 
for  the  same  reason,  but  too  often  .attends  those  books 
about  India  which  have  nothing  but  bold  and  naked 
matter  of  fiict  to  recommend  them.  It  is  not  that  in  the 
JBaat  there  are  no  objects  of  eminent  curiosity  in  them- 
selves, and  well  worthy  of  observation  and  record;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  ^nerally  not  such  as  we  in  Eng- 
land can  sympathise  witli.  From  wanting  this  link  m 
the  chain,  the  topic  is  deprived  of  that  familiarity  which 
alone  can  render  distant  descriptions  either  amusing  or 
in^truotive;  for  wo  all  know,  that  tho  nqtrer  w^e  uppmch 


to  our  own  firesides,  the  more  vivid  the  interest  of  any 
narrative  becomes. 

We  read,  for  example,  with  tha  utmost  avidity,  the  ac- 
count of  a  riot  in  Piccadilty,  in  which  a  policeman  of  the 
C  division  is  killed,  while  we  skip  carelessly  over  the  ad- 
jacent paragraph  in  the  same  newspaper  giving  the  de- 
tails of  a  little  in  Syria  between  the  pacha  of  Egypt 
and  the  grand  seicnor,  in  which  five  thousand  men  on 
each  side  nave  left  ueir  bones  to  whiten  in  the  wilderness. 
The  solitary  death  of  the  poor  constable  affects  us  not 
only  fW>m  its  proximity,  but  firom  all  its  localities  being 
familiar  to  us.  We  can  readily  imagine  ourselves  on  the 
identical  spot,  and  can  even  fimcy  the  angle  of  the  brickp 
bat  which  did  the  mischief  coming  in  contact  with  our 
own  sconce.  Those  prime  ministers  to  our  curiosity,  the 
reporters,  have  merely  to  touch  in  a  light,  or  a  uiade, 
or  a  tint  of  exaggeration  here  and  there,  and  the  picture 
of  all  that  passed  stands  as  palpably  before  our  mind's 
eye,  as  if  Teniers,  or  Ostade,  or,  better  still,  our  own  in- 
imitable Wilkie,  had  drawn  the  whole  affray  from  the 
Ufe. 

In  short,  it  matters  not  much  whether  recorded  inci- 
dents be  great  or  small — their  interest  in  our  eyes  will 
ever  be  measured  either  by  their  actual  ^geographical  dis- 
tance, or  by  that  moral  approximation  m  Uie  sentiment 
belonging  to  them  which  at  once  brings  home  to  our 
feelings  the  workings  of  the  most  remote  relations  be- 
tween man  and  man.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  so  efiectup 
ally  awaken  our  attention,  or  keep  it  permanently  alive, 
as  that  which  engages  our  familiar  sympathies. 

Of  these  truths  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  Heber,  who,  evidently  without  study,  but 
merely  by  giving  the  reins  to  his  own  exquisite  taste, 
fancy,  and  learning,  describes  to  us  Indian  scenery  and 
manners,  in  a  way  of  which  we  possess  no  other  exam- 
ple. He  wastes  none  of  our  thoughts .  by  claiming  at- 
tention to  drv  descriptions  of  fact,  but  trusting  uncon- 
sciously, to  that  artless  simplicity  both  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  to  that  entire  singleness  of  purpose 
which  distinguished  tliis  most  benevolent  of  men,  he 
touches  those  chords  only  which  are  in  unison  with  our 
most  habitual  and  domestic  feelings.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  unceasing  object  of  this  accomplished 
writer's  labours  was  to  fulfil  the  solemn  ii\junctions  of 
his  Divine  Master,  ^  Gro  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  And  as  Bish^  Heber 
probably  considered  that  he  possessed  far  higher  oppor- 
tunities for  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  end  than 
perhaps  any  other  man  has  enjoyed  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  so  we  at  home  feel  our  brightest  hopes  kin- 
dle under  the  inspiration  of  such  an  example.  Without 
much  exaggeration,  we  may  be  said  to  follow  his  foot- 
steps with  lumost  as  much  confidence  in  his  truth  as  we 
should  do  those  of  an  angel  sent  to  administer  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  towards  men.  Every  thing  which 
he  touches  partakes  of  the  brilliant  colouring  of  his  own 
glowing  but  well-regulated  imagination ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  important  and  useful,  every  thing  he  says  is 
modified  into  practical  application  by  the  business-like 
sagacity  of  his  most  ordinary  reflections  upon  what  he 
describes.  At  the  same  time,  the  heartiest  and  most  de- 
vout zeal  may  be  traced  in  every  line  he  writes ;  and  as 
there  never  occurs  any  thing  wild  or  over-enthusiastic, 
we  go  along  with  him  cheernilly  and  unreservedly,  and 
travel  in  his  company  not  only  without  fiitigue,  but  with 
perpetual  and  varying  delight  in  the  companionship. 
Thus,  step  by  step,  we  are  taught  to  take  a  new  and  un- 
expected interest  in  things  from  which  heretofore  we 
have  often  turned  with  inmfference  or  distaste. 

It  certainly  is  very  fortunate  that  we  possess  Bishop 
Heber*s  journal,  fresh  and  entire  as  it  was  written  on 
the  spot ;  for  had  the  press  been  corrected  by  himself, 
though  we  might  have  obtained  something  very  good, 
wc  should  hardly  have  been  allowed  to  peruse  the  un- 
premeditated expression  of  those  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  appear  to  have  crowded  to  the  surfiice  in  the  un- 
bounded fulness  of  his  topic  Many  of  these  must  have 
been  irretrievably  chilled  by  tlie  sober  touch  of  subse- 
quent reflection. 

I  remember,  even  on  the  spot  itself,  at  Madras,  being 
frequently  made  sensible  how  exceedingly  small  the  in- 
terest of  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  native 
customs  appeared,  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  common- 
place usages  in  the  Bungaloes  of  my  own  countrymen. 
A  game  at  brag ;  a  very  moderate  flirtation ;  even  a  so- 
ber cup  of  tea  with  an  old  friend ;  an  evening  drive  along 
the  Mount  road,  or  a  glance  at  the  stars  from  Mr.  Gold- 
ingham*s  observatory,  generally  proved  an  overmatch  for 
the  most  curious  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoo  population. 
With  the  whole  Black  Town  at  command  as  a  field  of 
local  enquiry,  I  never  entered  it  but  twice.    The  first 


time  I  was  obliged  to  sotmd  a  hasty  retreat,  in  ecMise* 
quenoe  of  the  crowd,  heat,  and  the  most  villanous  eom« 
pound  of  smells  that  ever  offended  nostrlL  On  the 
second  occasion,  I  merely  passed  through  it  hastily,  and 
not  at  all  in  quest  of  adventures,  but  m  order  to  take 
tiffin  or  luncneon  with  a  friend,  who  resided  to  the 
northward  of  the  town. 

After  ridinjB^  for  some  distance,  I  half  repented  of  mj 
purpose,  for  it  was  raging  hot,  and  the  first  airs  of  the 
young  sea  breeze  had  scarcely  begun  to  fon  the  snrfiuw 
of  the  water  along  a  narrow  strip  of  the  sea  parallel  to 
the  beach.  Only  those  native  boats,  called  pattymars, 
and  one  or  two  other  small  coasters,  whose  shallow 
drauffht  of  water  enabled  them  to  approach  the  shore, 
could  avail  themselves  of  these  fitful  swirls,  which  swept 
from  time  to  time  towards  the  land,  and  then  died  away 
again,  for  a  full  hour  befi)re  the  regular  sea  breeze  blew 
in  from  the  ofling.  As  yet,  however,  not  a  leaf  of  sat 
tree  was  put  in  motion,  and  not  a  bird  could  be  seen ;  aU 
nature,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  &l]en  asleep — not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard  except  the  ceaseless  dash  of  the  restless 
surf. 

I  rode  slowly  along,  well-nigh  suffocated  for  want  of 
air,  scarcely  shad^  nom  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by 
my  old  fHends,  the  cocoa-nuts,  and  tormented  by  the 
dazzling  reflection  from  the. coral  sand,  almost  as  wlidte 
as  snow,  which  seemed  to  bum  the  horse's  foet.  So  ea- 
tire  was  the  solitude,  that  I  had  not  the  least  expeetatien 
of  meeting  a  single  soul,  native  or  European;  and  I 
miffht  reasonably  enough  have  recorded  the  fkct,  that  at 
sudi  a  season  not  only  every  kind  of  work  was  discono 
tinned  in  India,  but  even  their  religious  ceremonies  were 
intermitted. 

Just  as  I  had  mode  this  reflection  in  the  generalising 
spirit  which  is  so  very  tempting,  my  ear  caught  the 
sight  of  a  set  of  tom-toms,  or  native  drums,  sounding  at 
a  distance  in  the  wood ;  and  after  advancing  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  &rther,  I  came  to  an  opening  facing  the  sea, 
in  which  were  assembled  at  least  a  thousand  natives.  In 
the  centre  of  the  area  stood  a  pole  or  mast,  some  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  bearing  across  its  top  a  long  yard  of 
beam,  slung  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  stretcmng  both 
ways  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet  One  end  of 
the  yard  was  held  down  by  several  men,  so  low  as  neariy 
to  touch  the  ground,  while  the  other  rose  proportionably 
high  into  the  air.  Near  the  upper  extremity  of  this  yard, 
underneath  a  canopy  gaudily  ornamented  with  flowers 
and  loose  festoons  of  drapery,  I  was  astonidied  to  ob- 
serve a  human  being  suspended,  as  it  seemed,  by  two 
slender  chords.  He  was  not  hanging  perpendicularly, 
like  a  criminal,  by  the  neck,  but  floated,  as  it  were,  hori- 
zontally  in  the  air,  as  a  bird  flies,  with  his  arms  and  legs 
moving  fi-eelv  about.  Round  his  waste  there  was  slung 
a  bag,  or  basket,  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  which  he 
scattered  from  time  to  time  amongst  the  delighted  crowd 
beneath,  who  rent  the  forest  with  shouts  of  admiration. 

On  approaching  nearer  to  the  ring,  I  discovered,  with 
no  small  astonishment  and  horror,  that  the  native  who 
was  swinging  about  the  air,  though  apparently  enjoying 
his  elevation,  was  actually  hung  upon  hooks  passing 
through  his  flesh !  There  was  nothing,  however,  in  his 
appearance  or  manner  indicating  pain,  though  he  must 
have  been  in  no  small  suffering,  I  should  suppose ;  for 
no  rope  or  strap  passed  round  him  to  take  off  ^e  weight, 
and  tlie  only  means  of  suspension  consisted  in  two  bright 
hooks,  mserted  in  his  back.  At  first  I  felt  unwilling  to 
advance,  but  the  natives,  who  appeared  to  be  enchanted 
with  the  ceremony,  begged  me  to  come  on. 

The  man,  who  was  sailii^  about  in  the  air  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  having  been  lowered  down  and  unhooked, 
another  fanatic  was  summoned.  He  was  not  dragged 
along  reluctantly  and  with  fear,  but  advanced  briskly  and 
cheerfully  from  the  pagoda,  in  front  of  which  he  had 
prostrat^  himself  flat  on  his  fiice.  A  native  priest  then 
came  forward,  and  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  marked  out 
the  spot  where  the  hooks  were  to  be  inserted.  Another 
ofliciating  priest  now  be^an  to  thump  tiie  victim's  back 
with  his  hand,  and  to  pmch  it  violently,  while  a  third 
dexterously  inserted  the  hooks  under  the  skin  and  cellu* 
lar  membrane,  just  bek>w  the  shoulder-blade.  As  soon 
as  this  was  effected,  the  devotee  leaped  gaily  on  his  feet, 
and,  as  he  rose,  a  basin  of  water,  which  had  previously 
been  dedicated  to  Shiva,  was  dashed  in  hu  face.  He  was 
then  marched  in  proossion  f^om  the  pagoda  towards  a 
little  platform  on  one  side  of  the  area  in  which  the  mast 
and  yard  were  placed.  Numerous  drums  and  shrill- 
sounding  pipes,  mixed  with  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
gave  token  of  his  approach. 

On  mounting  the  platform,  he  tore  away  a  number  of 
chai^ets  and  coronals  of  flowers  by  which  he  had  been 
ornamented,  scattering  the  fragments  amosgst  the  eager 
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erowd.  Hia  dress,  if  such  it  can  be  caUed,  beddes  the 
usual  lanfrooti  or  slight  band  roond  the  waist,  consisCed 
of  nothing  bat  a  very  short  jacket,  covering  the  shoulders 
and  half  of  the  arm,  and  a  pair  of  drawers,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knee,  both  being  made  of  an  open  net-worl^ 
the  meshes  of  which  were  an  inch  wide. 

As  the  natives,  so  far  from  objecting  to  my  being  pre- 
sent, encouraged  me  to  come  rorwaid,  I  mounted  the 
scaffold,  and  stood  close  by  to  make  sure  there  was  no 
deception  practised.  The  books,  which  were  formed  of 
highly  polished  steel,  might  be  about  the  siie  of  a  smali 
shark-hook,  but  without  any  barb ;  the  thickness  boinff 
rather  less  than  a  man's  litUe  finger.  The  points  of  tbi 
hooks  being  extremely  sharp,  they  were  inserted  without 
lacerating  the  parts,  and  so  adroitly,  that  not  a  drop  of 
blood  flowed  from  the  orifices ;  in  fact,  the  native,  who 
appeared  to  sufier  no  pain,  conversed  easily  with  those 
about  him.  I  may  add,  as  the  contrary  has  oflen  been 
ieported,that  there  was  not,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  the 
slightest  appearance  of  intoxication.  To  each  hook  was 
attached  a  strong  cotton  line,  which,  after  certain  cere- 
monies,  was  tied  to  the  extremity  of  the  yard-arm,  drawn 
to  the  scaffold  by  ropes.  As  soon  as  the  lines  hsd  been 
made  ftst,  the  opposite  end  of  the  yard  was  again  gradu- 
ally  pulled  down  by  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  ring, 
and  thus  the  Sunnyass  was  raised  fifty  or  sixty  feet  over 
the  heads  of  the  admiring  multitude,  who  all  shouted  as 
he  ascended. 

To  show  his  perfect  self-possession,  he  took  from  the 
pouch  tied  round  his  waist  handfuls  of  flowers,  and,  oc- 
casionally, a  single  lime,  which,  with  a  merry  counle- 
nance  and  a  cheerful  voice,  he  jerked  amidst  the  crowd. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  eagerness  of  the  natives  to 
catch  these  holy  relics ;  and,  in  order  to  give  all  of  them 
an  equal  chance,  the  men  stationed  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  yard  walked  with  it  round  the  ring,  so  as  to  bring 
the  swinger  successively  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
circle.  To  enable  them  to  make  this  circuit,  the  centre 
of  the  yard  was  made  to  traverse  on  a  double  pivot, 
which  allowed  it  not  only  to  be  lowered  down  at  the 
ends,  but  to  be  carried  rotmd  horizontally.  In  this  way 
the  suspended  fanatic,  who  really  appeared  to  enjoy  it  as 
a  sport,  was  wheeled  round  three  tiuieSf  each  circuit  oc- 
cupying about  two  minutes ;  after  which  he  was  lowered 
down  to  the  platform,  and,  the  linos  being  cast  off,  be 
walked  back  to  the  pagoda,  accompanied,  as  before,  by 
the  tom-toms  and  squeaking  pipes.  The  hooks  were 
then  removed  from  his  back,  and  he  joined  the  crowd 
who  accompanied  the  next  man  from  the  pagoda  to  the 
platform-— exactly  as  if  he  had  not  himself  Ix^n  exposed 
only  the  minute  before  to  a  trial  which,  let  people  say 
what  they  like  of  it,  must  have  been  yety  severe. 

I  remained  near  the  spot  for  about  an  hour,  during 
which  four  other  men  were  hooked  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  swung  round,  not  one  of  them  exhibiting  the 
slightest  s3nnptom  of  uneasiness.  During  the  whole 
time,  I  never  detected  any  thing  even  like  impatience, 
except  once,  when  one  of  the  men  in  the  air  appeared  to 
fancy  that  the  persons  who  were  walking  along  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  yard  moved  too  slowly.  He  called  out 
to  them  to  quicken  their  pace,  but  with  nothing  angry 
in  his  tone,  or  any  tremour  in  his  voice,  indicating  suf- 
fering. 

AUmt  four  years  after  this  time  I  had  another  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing,  near  Calcutta,  a  number  of  these 
swingings,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  tortures,  to  which 
these  Stmnyasses  exposed  themselves,  either  in  honour 
of  their  goos,  or  in  pursuance  of  some  idle  vow. 

The  effect  of  sucn  exhibitions  as  that  just  described, 
at  Madras,  when  witnessed  for  the  first  time  by  a  stran- 
ger from  Europe,  is  that  of  unmixed  wonder,  and  of  cu- 
riosity highly  gratified;  but  when  he  sees  the  same 
things  repeated  on  an  extensive  scale,  together  with 
many  hundreds  of  other  examples  of  voluntary  bodily 
exposure  to  sword,  scourge,  and  even  to  fire,  the  degree 
of  melancholy  which  it  inspires  in  the  traveller  u  very 
great.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  of  all  ages  could  be  subjected,  by  the 
agency  of  tyrannical  force,  to  these  severe  sufferings, 
such  a  scene  would  be  inconceivably  horrible ;  but  wl^n 
the  people  themselves  not  only  invite  these  tortures,  but 
press  ea^rly  forward  to  claim  the  honour  of  being  first 
cut  to  pieces,  or  pierced  with  irons,  or  burned  wiUi  hot 
spikes,  or  swung  round  in  the  air  by  hooks,  or,  in  the 
extremi^  of  their  zeal,  leap  from  scaffolds  upon  the 
points  of  naked  swords---the  sentiment  of  indignation  is 
changed  into  commiseration.  For  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  grieved  upon  seeing  a  population  so  deplorably  de- 
graded ;  and  surely  there  must  mingle  with  this  feeling 
a  strong  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  people 
sunk  so  low  in  the  scale  of  human  nature. 


These  reflections  naturally  give  rise  to  the  two  import- 
ant questions— What  harm  do  these  exhibitions  really 
produce?  And  in  what  manner  are  they  to  be  checked? 
For  we  rauM  recollect,  that  it  is  not  always  by  official 
mandates  that  the  habits  of  a  nation  can  be  suddenly 
changed ;  and  even  the  East  India  Company,  though  ex- 
ercismg  infinitely  greater  authority,  both  military  and 
moral,  over  those  countries  than  ever  Zengis  Khan  or 
Tamerlane  possessed,  cannot  eflectively  interfere  to 
change,  on  the  instant,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  Hindoo  subjects.  They  may  upset  one  dynasty  and 
reconstruct  another — ^they  may  crush  armies  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  disciplmed  men,  and  even  climb  the 
Himaleh  mountains  to  dispossess  other  conquerors  of 
lands  which  have  been  won  by  the  sword  of  brave  men. 
What  is  of  far  more  importance,  and  fkr  more  difficult  of 
execution — they  may  extend,  and  indeed  have  already 
extended  the  empire  of  law  and  justice  ha  and  wide  over 
their  vast  possessions,  and  have  given  peace,  security  of 
person  and  property,  and  a  wonderful  degree  of  content- 
ment, to  the  millions  upon  millions  of^  their  subjects. 
But  with  all  this  weight  of  influence,  arising  not  merely 
from  the  possession  of  faithful  armies  and  abundant 
wealth,  but  from  the  still  higher  source  of  authority — 
opinion,  they  dare  not  rashly  interfere  to  stop  many  of 
those  mischievous  and  superstitious  proceedings  of  the 
natives,  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  parties  concerned  are 
agreed  in  condemning  them. 

It  becomes  therefore  the  business  of  a  statesman  in 
India  to  watch  his  opportunity,  and  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  with  safety  to 
tlie  well-being  of  the  state,  he  can  interpose  the  high  arm 
of  authority  to  check  abuses,  he  ought  to  act  promptly 
and  vigorously.  The  practice  of  Hindoo  infanticide — 
thanks  to  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  the  late  Colonel 
Walker — has  been  long  abolished  in  India.  In  this  way, 
also,  the  extensive  local  experience  of  the  present  go- 
vernor-general. Lord  William  fientinck,  showed  him  that 
in  suppressing  the  abominable  practice  of  Suttees,  or 
widow  murder  and  suicide  combined,  he  should  carry 
with  him  the  sympathies  of  the  intelligent  Hindoos  them- 
selves, and  in  no  respect  weaken  our  own  political  au- 
thority. He,  therefore,  boldly  issued  a  regulation  (dated 
4th  December,  1829,)  positively  forbidding  the  practice — 
and  declaring  its  abettors  to  be  murderers.  Thus,  by  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen,  at  the  right  moment,  one  of  the 
most  shocking  and  deteriorating  of  all  the  Hindoo  usages 
was  totally  and  effectually  abolished. 

If  future  authorities  shall  act  with  equal  discretion, 
and  only  take  care  to  time  their  interference  with  equal 
skill,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  great  ameliorations 
may  be  safely  effected  among  tlie  natives  of  India.  If^ 
for  example,  the  improvements  in  the  judicial  and  reve- 
nue systems,  already  alluded  to,  be  carried  forward  very 
gradually,  and  in  that  right  spirit  which  seeks  only  to 
apply  practical  remedies  to  admitted  evils,  we  may  hope 
to  see,  even  in  our  own  day,  no  small  moral  change  for 
the  better  in  the  vast  population  of  our  splendid  Eastern 
empire. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

FALANKEKN  TRAVELUNQ — ^IRRIGATING  TANKS  IN  TUC  MTSORK 

COUNTRY. 

It  was  my  rare  good  fortune,  while  actually  serving  in 
my  proper  calling  as  a  naval  officer  in  India,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  day*B  time,  to  make  two  land  journeys 
across  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  and  thus  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  country,  which  is  seldom  visited  by  sailors. 

**  Fair  friends  make  feir  winds,**  says  the  sea  proverb, 
and  so  it  proved  in  my  case;  for  my  kind  patron  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  who,  in  true  Nelson  style,  was  always  en- 
deavouring  to  discover  what  would  bo  most  agreeable 
and  usefol  to  those  under  him,  bethought  him  of  a 
method  of  serving  me  professionally,  at  the  same  time 
putting  it  in  my  power  to  make  one  of  the  most  delightful 
trips  possible. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1813,  his  ma^esty*8  ship 
Comwallis,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  built  of'^  teak-wood 
from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  was  launched  at  Bombay,  on 
the  western  side  of  India.  The  captain  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  new  ship  then  commanded  the  Theban, 
at  that  time  lying  in  Madras  Roads,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula.  But  as  this  frigate  required  repairs 
which  could  bo  given  her  only  at  Bombay,  she  was  or- 
dered round  to  that  port  Fortunately  for  me,  the  officer 
appointed  to  command  the  Theban  happened  at  this  junc- 
ture to  be  cruising  in  another  ship  far  away^  to  the  east- 
ward, amongst  the  Moluccas  or  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
and  Sir  Samuel  Hood  offered  me  the  temporary  appoint- 


ment as  acting  commander  until  her  proper  eutait 
should  join.  '-r»«« 

••  You  will  have  to  go  to  Bombay,"  be  wid,  «to  reft 
the  frigate  and  to  brinff  her  back  tothb  lideof  hkfii- 
but  you  may  go  either  by  "^a,  in  the  ship  hamU,  or  ra 
may  run  over  by  land  across  the  cootiiieirt,  only  takiv 
care  that  you  reach  Bombay  in  good  time  to  relJereS 
officer  in  command  of  the  Theban,  that  be  may  be  fni 
to  go  on  board  the  Cornwallis.** 

I,  of  course,  gladly  availed  mysdf  of  the  ahmatifi 
which  enabled  me  to  visit  so  interesting  a  part  of  Inda 
as  the  Mysore  country,  the  scene  of  Hyder  AlTi  ud  Tip. 
poo  Sultan*8  wars,  and  so  well  known  in  Europe  by  thi 
splendid  catastrophe  of  Seringapatam. 

The  preparations  for  the  journey  were  very  ma 
made,  and  I  hurried  away  firom  Madras  as  fiat  u  1  could, 
being  stimulated  into  extraordinary  despatdi,  not  only  by 
the  wish  to  make  the  most  of  my  opportimities,batly  ik. 
tent  apprehension  thai  there  roust  be  tome  miitike  ia 
this  piece  of  good  fortune.  1  felt,  indeed,  u  if  it  vm 
all  a  dream,  and  could  scarcely  persoade  myielf  thit  I 
was  really  and  truly  on  the  eve  of  making  a  ioaney 
through  the  interior  of  India,  and  that  in  a  week  vtea 
days,  I  might  actually  be  sleeping  in  the  pahoe  of  Tip. 
poo,  or  scrambling  ovo'  the  breach  where  that  foraidUii 
enemy  of  the  British  name  was  found  shin  under  ituI 
pile  of  his  devoted  adherents. 

I  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  mode  of  tnTeffio;  ii 
the  East,  and  my  stock  of  the  language  wuu  yet  Iwt 
small,  albeit  I  had  studied  sedulously  to  aoqoiie  mm 
knowled^  of  Hindustance,  which,  altho^^  not  the  oi 
loquial  dialect  of  all  parts  of  the  country  I  wis  tops 
throuffh,  I  was  told  might  be  used  for  the  paipoisef 
travelling  in  every  village.    The  cutwal,  or  barf  ns, 
one  of  whose  offices  it  is  to  assist  travellers,  eoib^ 
speak  this  language,  which,  as  I  have  been  taK«<Jtf- 
gon,  or  lingua  franca,  consisting  of  Anli^hnss, 
Sanscrit,  a  little  sprinkling  of  Portngoese,  «&  i  A 
smaller  dash  of  English,  with  here  and  then  i  iax] 
word  of  Malay  origin.     Unfortunately  all  hago^eivt 
nearly  equally  difficult  to  me;  and  certainly,  kid  I  id 
travelled  in  the  country,  I  shc^d  never  bane  tinad 
beyond  the  elementary  sentences,  **  Give  me  s  gka  it 
water;**  *•  Bring  the  palankeen;**  "Go  faster,*"  and » 
on,  together  with  a  moderate  stock  of  those  tmsoH 
little  oaths  which  every  one  seems  soonest  to  icqoiic. 
and  without  effort    But  on  a  journey  made  quite  ilooe, 
even  the  least  apt  mouth  for  languages  is  iuroed  to  nxdcl 
itself  to  the  current  speech  of  the  high  road.   Hnn^i 
thirst,  and  fatigue,  are  famous  teachers  of  foreigo  dii- 
lects,  and  in  all  journeys  there  must  oocar  muy  aw- 
dents  which  not  only  try  the  temper,  but  pot  the  triTellff 
on  his  mettle  to  explain  his  wants,  or  to  extriate  in 
fh>m  scrapes ;  and  the  emphatic  lessons  thos  drilled  iit* 
him,  fix  themselves  on  Ills  memory,  let  it  be  enr  s 
slippery. 

The  utility  of  languages  to  a  naval  officer  b  so  ^ 
not  merely  as  a  source  of  utility  and  enjoyment  to  las- 
sel^  but  of  occasional  advantage  to  the  pobCe  itrria, 
that  I  would  fain  see  it  establisbed  as  an  adminltf "}"' 
lation,  that  no  midshipman  should  be  aUoverf  t»l^ 
for  lieutenant  who,  besides  French,  could  wti^^ 
speak  moderately  well  either  Spanish,  ItalisBtOrB"- 
dustanee,  the  four  great  dialects  with  which  vd^ 
are  likely  to  be  mucli  concerned.    Such  a  ttfi^ 
would  cause  a  fiimous  hillabaloo  amongst  tbe  rati 

Smeration  of  officers,  and  many  a  deep  cone  vwl^ " 
unched  at  the  suggester  of  such  a  measoreiiM* 
k>ng,  both  these  execrators  and  the  public  service  vcm 
feel  the  advantages  of  the  rule. 

Mj  first  thought  was  to  cast  about  for  kstters  of  iilnv 
duction ;  but  an  experienced  Indian  traveller  toM  vestt 
to  mind  such  things,  that  they  were  scarcely  erer  f^ 
quired,  and  that  my  uniform  alone  wouki  be  an  vt^ 
introduction. 

*•  Take  a  passport  with  you,"  said  my  friend,  •in  a* 
of  accidents,  and  your  blue  coat,  merely  to  show  w» 
and  what  you  are,  but  nothing  more ;  yon  wHI  foojj 
welcome,  and  a  hearty  one  too,  at  every  station,  ciTiJ  i« 
military,  over  the  whole  country.  You  cannot  poj^ 
go  wrong,**  he  added  ;  •*  and  if  at  any  thnc  yon  9mw 
be  at  a  loss,  you  have  only  to  apply  to  the  nearcjt&f 
lish  station  for  assistance,  and  straigfatwarHtf  tbe  tt- 
sources  of  the  spot  will  be  at  your  commancL*^ 

With  this  comfortable  assurance  I  set  df;  VH  1  ^ 
fees  I  folt  queerish  the  first  night,  when  i<*W'VJ!'i^ 
alone  on  the  high  road,  in  a  country  totally  J™"^*: 
me,  and  of  whose  language  I  knew  soverylittk-  ^ 
tumbling  and  tossing  about,  greatly  to  the  •"J*J*T 
of  the  bearers,  for  about  an  hour,  I  fcD  asleep,  but  oj7 
to  dream  of  tig<Mrs  and  robbers,  tiB  at  length  tbe  |i«» 
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keen  was  taddenly  and  violently  jerked  on  one  side,  and 
then  thrown  on  the  ^ound.  I  awoke,  of  couiae,  in 
great  alarm,  and  on  throating  out  my  head,  I  saw  a  snake 
twiatins^  about  amongst  the  feet  of  the  foremost  bearers, 
who  hiul  dashed  down  their  load,  and  were  leaping  to 
the  right  and  left  into  the  jungle.  As  my  sword  lay  on 
one  ndfo  of  the  palankeen,  I  lost  no  time  in  drawing  it 
forth,  and  before  the  caitiff  could  effect  his  escape,  cut 
him  in  twain,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  bearers,  who 
dropped  back  acain,  one  by  one,  to  the  road.  It  is  sin- 
golar  enough  that  this  was  the  only  snake,  so  &r  as  1 
rcccdlect,  which  I  ever  saw  in  a  wild  state  in  India, 
though  I  must  have  travelled  many  thousands  <^  miles  in 
that  country. 

Palankeen  travelling  may  be  compared  in  some  res- 
pects  to  sea  voyaging ;  inasmuch  as  the  traveller  carries 
his  house,  furniture,  kitchen,  and  wardrobe  with  him. 
He  is  not  dependent,  indeed,  on  the  wind  for  his  pro- 
gress ;  but  ho  is  almost  as  much  influenocd  in  his  com- 
forts  by  the  weather  as  if  he  were  at  sea ;  while  the  bear- 
ers,  though  dOcile  enough  to  a  certain  extent,  can  no 
more  be  put  out  of  their  own  particular  way  than  the 
monsoons  or  trade  winds.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
travel  at  certain  hours  and  at  a  certain  rate,  and  they 
daim  the  privilege  of  making  as  much  noise  as  they 
please  during  their  progress,  greatly  to  the  discomposure 
of  oew-comers,  but,  it  is  said,  greatly  to  their  own  relief. 
Every  resident  possesses  a  i^dankeen  as  a  matter  of 
course,  just  as  we  in  Europe  own  a  hat  or  an  umbrella. 
A  gig  or  a  saddle-horse  might  seem  better  comparisons; 
bat  in  England,  alas !  many  people  sport  neither  gig  nor 
horse; — in  India,  no  person  moves  without  his  palan 
keen.  Those  who  can  afford  to  do  things  in  stvle,  or 
who  choose  to  be  stylish  whether  they  can  afford  it  or 
not,  keep  a  dozen  bearers;  but  moderate  men,  except  on 
a  journey,  content  themselves  with  half  a  dozen. 

The  palankeen,  which  is  generally  kept  in  the  veran- 
dah of  the  house,  is  taken  up  by  the  bearers  in  the  morn- 
ing, who  brush  it  out,  wash  it  if  necessary,  place  it  near 
the  door  in  some  shady  spot,  and,  if  their  master  be  not 
ready  to  start  immediately^  after  breakfiist,  thev  stretch 
themselves  on  the  ground,  in  the  shade,  and  either  go  to 
sleep,  or  continue  chatting  to  one  another  in  a  low  rum- 
bling under-tone,  in  which  the  words  are  scarcelpr  articu- 
lated. On  the  appearance  of  their  master,  they  instantly 
bestir  themselves  without  bidding — for  it  is  one  of  the 
delights  of  Indian  service,  that  the  attendants  seem  to 
possess  an  intuitive  foculty  of  discovering  what  is  want- 
ed ;  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  they  require  to  be 
spoken  to  or  lectured.  In  truth,  no  one,  until  he  has 
visited  India,  can  form  any  just  notion  of  the  immense 
comfort  of  being  waited  on  by  those  truly  angelic  fol- 
lows, the  white-robed  serving  men  of  the  East,  or  esti- 
mate the  positive  addition  it  makes  to  the  sum  of  human 
happiness  to  be  exempted  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
looking  after  the  habitB,  and  studymg  the  temper  and 
humours  of  European  domestics. 

The  palankeen-bearers,  who  form,  I  believe,  a  caste  or 
class  by  themselves,  are  a  foithfol  and  diligent  race  of 
men ;  and  as  it  is  their  invariable  custom  to  be  honest, 
a  traveller  may  leave  any  tiling  loose  in  the  palankeen 
with  perfect  safety.  I  have  heard  that  it  is  not  quite  safe 
or  fair  to  leave  the  brandy  bottle  too  much  exposed,  as 
poor  human  nature,  under  whatever  colour  of  the  skin  it 
may  be  hid,  is  said  never  to  be  proof  against  the  sednc- 
^ons  of  that  wonderful  tipple.  For  my  part  1  do  not  be- 
lieve I  ever  tasted  it  till  I  came  to  travel  in  India,  and 
then  I  was  as  much  taken  in  as  the  savage  king,  so  cle- 
verly described  by  Captain  Cook,  who  mistook  a  bottle  of 
this  new-found  bevera|re  for  an  avatar  of  one  of  his  gods. 
A  worthy  friend  of  mine  at  Madras,  just  as  I  was  start- 
ing, thrust  his  head  into  my  palankeen,  and  cried  out, 

•*  Why,  man,  you  have  got  no  brandy !  You  cannot 
possibly  get  on  without  some  support,  as  we  call  it.*' 

And  running  back  to  the  house,  he  unlocked  his  pri- 
vate store,  and  deposited  with  me  a  small  square  nicely 
cot  crystal  bottle  of  cogniac,  so  delicious,  that,  he  de- 
clared, it  would  bring  a  dead  man  alive  again. 

I  forgot  all  about  Uiis  supply  till  some  days  afterwards, 
during  a  sultry,  choky  afternoon  in  the  jungle,  wlien 
there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  aloft  of  sufficient  force 
to  stir  even  the  tremuk)us  leaf  of  the  bamboo-tree;  while 
down  below,  where  the  ^ound  was  parched  up  and  riven 
into  a  net-work  of  crevices  by  the  heat,  the  still  air  had 
reached  that  suffocating  pitch  which  makes  one  fbel  close 
to  death's  door.  The  b^irers  had  stopped  at  a  sparkling 
well,  or  rather  a  natural  fountain,  from  which  a  small 
stream  of  cool  water  gurgled  and  splashed  over  the  rocks, 
and  spread  its  refVesning  influence  for  many  yards  on 
either  side.  Being  burnt  up  with  thirst,  I  leaped  out, 
and  in  the  next  miante  would  have  plunged  my  nice  into 


the  basin  formed  by  the  foiling  drops,  and  drank  down 
the  water  to  my  own  destruction,  had  not  one  of  the 
beaters  gently  interposed  himself^  and  recommended  me 
to  put  some  brandy  with  the  cold  spring.  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  this  modification ;  but  as  I  longed  for  a  deep 
potation,  I  put  only  a  couple  of  thimblefuk  inta  a  tum- 
bler, and  then  filling  it  to  the  brim  with  water,  swallowed 
the  whole  at  one  d^ectable  gulp.  The  sensation  produc- 
ed by  this  experiment  was  so  agreeable  and  new,  that  I 
could  not  well  resist  the  temptation  of  repeating  it ;  and 
although  the  veteran  bearer  who  dipped  the  water  for  me 
a  second  time,  smiled  as  he  filled  the  glass,  I  did  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  expression  of  counte- 
nance till  some  time  afterwards.  I  also  told  him  to  fill 
one  of  the  goglets,  and  to  carry  it  in  his  hand,  that  it 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  breeze  caused  by  our  rapid 
advance.  By  and  by  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  take 
another  drop  of  the  very  weakest  brandy  and  water ;  and 
as  it  proved  three  times  more  delicious  Uian  the  first,  bat 
left  behind  it  a  treble  degree  of  thirst,  I  tried  it  again. 
I  now  became  impatient,  and  called  to  the  bearers  to  go 
fiister. 

**Go  fiister  still!"  I  said,  rather  sharply.  Upon  this 
they  moved  on  so  quickly  that  I  was  nearly  jerked  out 
1  then  desired  them  to  stop ;  an  order  more  easily  obeyed 
than  the  first  I  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  mix  one 
more  glass  of  what  seemed  very  weak  grog. 

"  Go  &ster !"  I  roared  out — "go  fiister!"  as  I  emptied 
the  glass.  But  their  utmost  speed  seemed  to  me  a  snail's 
pace;  and  afler  a  fow  more  exclamations,  reproaches, 
and  threats,  I  leaped  out  of  the  palankeen,  and  rushing 
forward  to  enforce  my  orders,  fell  flat  on  my  face  in  the 
dust !  The  terrified  bearers  dropped  the  palankeen  on 
the  road,  and,  scampering  into  the  forest,  left  me  all  alone 
to  crawl  back  to  my  nest  as  I  best  could. 

I  know  not  bow  long  I  slept,  but  on  waking  I  per- 
ceived that  the  bearers  had  again  lifted  the  palankeen, 
and,  having  come  to  the  termination  of  their  night's 
journey,  were  just  setting  me  down  by  the  side  of  a 
tank,  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  miles  from  the  spot 
where  I  hod  frightened  them  away  the  evening  before. 

The  sun's  rays  were  beginning  to  flicker  through  the 
lowest  brushwood,  dripping  with  dew ;  and  the  air  felt 
so  cool  and  elastic,  that  I  l^gcd  to  have  a  bath,  to  clear 
my  noddle.  I  undressed  myself  accordingly;  and  while 
I  sat  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  pagoda,  allowed  the 
bearers  to  pour  in  succession  a  dozen  large  jars  of  water 
over  my  head.  After  this,  as  soon  as  1  was  dressed,  I 
called  the  men  together,  dbtributed  the  remainder  of  the 
brandy  amongst  Uiem,  and  in  spite  of  my  friend's  assur- 
ance at  starting,  found  I  got  on  a  great  deal  better  ever 
afterwards. 

When  a  journey  of  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  is 
to  be  made  in  India,  it  is  usual  to  acquaint  the  palan- 
keen-boys  with  this  intention,  that  they  may  make  the 
fitting  preparations,  in  the  shape  of  torches  and  oil, 
besides  rice  and  curry  stuff,  and  sundry  other  matters 
for  themselves.  Their  cook,  also,  who  makes  the  thir- 
teenth  man  amongst  them  if  it  be  a  full  set,  sees  his  pots 
and  pans  in  order  for  the  march.  A  person — I  think  one 
of  the  bearers — is  also  got  in  readiness  with  a  bamboo 
across  his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which  he  attaches  a 
light  travelling  trunk,  made  generally  of  basket-work 
covered  with  green  wax-cloth.  The  night  season,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  generally  chosen  for  travelling  in  In- 
dia, both  by  bearers  and  travellers.  The  heat  of  the  day 
interferes  both  with  the  length  and  speed  of  the  journey ; 
and  although  the  person  inside  of  the  palankeen  is  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  he  is  sure  to  be  well, 
nigh  sufibcated  with  the  heat,  or  chdied  with  the  dust 
thrown  up  by  the  bearers'  feet  At  night,  even  in  the 
hottest  season,  there  is  generally  some  dew  to  lay  the 
dust,  and  the  air  is  of  course  cooler. 

People  generally  itart  after  an  early  dinner ;  and  as 
the  night  falls,  the  torch  is  lighted  and  held  by  one  of 
the  bearers,  who  runs  along  with  it  by  the  side  of  the 
palankeen.  The  torch,  at  first,  may  be  about  four  feet 
long,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  ;  it  is  made  of 
rags  and  strips  of  cotton,  well  saturated  with  oil  and 
grease,  and  then  wound  into  a  firm  cylinder.  The  flame 
18  supplied  with  oil  from  a  tin  vessel  carried  in  the  torch- 
bearer's  other  hand.  Unfortunately  for  the  traveller,  it 
happens  to  be  more  convenient  for  the  men  that  the 
torch  should  be  held  on  the  windward  side  of  the  palan- 
keen than  on  the  lee  side,  and  consequently  the  smoke  o^ 
ten  blows  right  in  upon  him.  During  the  early  part  of  my 
journey,  I  endeavoured,  by  the  wonted  artillerv  of  com- 
mands, scolds,  entreaties,  and  bribes,  to  reform  this 
matter,  but  all  without  effect  **  Bap  ke  dustoor,"  was  the 
only  answer  I  got — ^^  It  is  father's  custom."    The  truth! 


shadow  interferes  with  its  light  if  he  h<dds  it  in  ooa 
hand,  and  the  flame  bums  him  if  he  holds  it  in  the  other. 
I  often  made  the  musaljee  change  sides;  but  I  could 
hear  him  chattering  and  growling  sadly  until  he  foncied 
me  asleep,  and  then  roumi  he  went  again  to  windward. 
At  length  I  discovered  that  it  was  much  the  best  way  to 
submit  with  what  patienoe  I  possessed — whic^  was  not 
much— for  I  never  found  my  stock  of  this  virtue  im- 
proved by  attempting,  in  wretched  Hindustanee,  to  ex- 
plain to  persons  who  did  not  wish  to  understand,  the 
propriety  of  doing  that  which  they  believed  improper, 
and  felt  to  be  excc^dins^ly  inconvenient  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  these  torches  are  made  of  long  slips  of  weU- 
dried  bamboo,  occasionally  of  faggots  bound  up ;  and  at 
other  places  they  consist  of  long  thick  rtods.  I  could 
seldom  prevail  upon  the  bearers  to  use  a  lantern,  unless 
when  their  stock  of  faggots  had  been  burned  out  The 
light,  they  said,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  safe  guidance 
of  their  feet 

The  palankeen  is  about  six  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half 
wide,  and  serves  at  night-time  for  a  bed,  in  the  day-time 
for  a  parlour.  In  the  front  part  of  the  interior  is  fitted  a 
broad  shelf,  underneath  which  a  drawer  pulls  out,  and 
over  the  shelf  a  net  is  stretched,  such  as  we  see  in  travel- 
ling carriages.  In  the  after-part,  as  a  sailor  would  call 
it,  there  is  generally  fixed  a  shelf  for  books,  a  net  for 
fruit  or  any  loose  articles,  and  hooks  for  hats,  caps, 
towels,  and  other  thin^.  There  are  two  doors,  or  slid- 
ing partitions  in  each  side,  fitted  with  Venitian  blinds  in 
the  upper  pannel;  and  in  each  end  of  the  palankeen  are 

E laced  two  little  windows.  Many  travellers  choose  to 
ave  a  lamp  fixed  in  one  comer,  with  a  glass  face  turned 
inwards,  but  trimmed  from  without,  eiUier  for  reading 
or  for  sleeping  by — for  your  Indian  must  always  have 
a  light  to  see  how  to  shut  his  eyes,  as  Fat  said.  The 
bottom,  or  seat,  is  made  of  strips  of  rattan,  like  that  of  a 
chair,  over  which  is  laid  a  light  elastic  mattrass,  made 
either  of  horse-hair,  or,  which  is  still  better,  I  believe,  of 
the  small  shavings  used  in  dressing  the  bamboo  and  rat- 
tan. 

Across  the  palankeen,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  end,  is  hun|r  a  flat  square  cushion,  button- 
e<l  tightly  ftom  side  to  side,  for  the  traveller's  back  to 
rest  against ;  while  his  feet  are  prevented  fi'om  slipping  . 
forwards  by  a  cross-bar,  similar  in  princijde  to  the 
stretchers  in  a  boat,  against  which  the  rowers  plant  their 
feet  This  bar,  which  slides  up  and  down  in  slits 
cut  at  the  sides  of  the  palankeen,  is  capable  of  being 
shifted  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  end,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  voyager's  legs,  or  to  his  choice  of  posi^ 
tion.  In  the  space  behind  the  cushion  or  rest  for  the 
back,  are  stowed  away,  in  the  day-time,  the  sheets, 
blankets,  pillow,  and  other  nigbtthin^s;  and  in  the  net- 
above,  two  or  three  changes  of  clothes,  in  case  of  any 
accident  separating  the  traveller  firom  his  heavy  bag- 
gage. In  the  drawers  may  be  kept  shaving  articles,  and 
such  nick-knacks  as  a  compass,  thermometer,  sketch- 
book. On  the  shelf  behind,  a  few  books — among  which, 
of  course,  will  be  found  a  road-book  and  a  Hindustanoe 
vocabulary — jostling  with  a  tea-pot  and  sugar-canister. 
Under  the  mattrass,  an  infinity  of  smuU  things  may  be 
hid,  provided  they  be  flattish.  In  each  comer  of  this 
moving  house  are  placed  little  round  sockets  for  bottles 
and  glasses.  Many  other  odds  and  ends  of  comforts  and 
conveniences  suggest  themselves  as  the  journey  advances, 
or  may  be  found  cut  and  dry  in  expensive  palankeens, 
I  speak  merely  of  what  mine  possessed,  and  it  was  a 
very  ordinary  affair — cheap  and  strong,  and  not  too 
heavy.  Along  the  top,  on  the  outside,  is  laid  a  wax-oloth 
cover,  which,  when  not  in  use,  is  rolled  up;  but  in  rainy 
weather,  or  when  the  night  air  becomes  chill,  this  clotn 
is  let  so  loose  as  to  envelope  the  whole  palankeen. 

At  each  end  there  is  fixed  a  single  strong  smooth  bar, 
which  rests  on  the  bearers'  shoulders.  This  pole,  which 
is  somewhat  thicker  than  a  man's  arm,  is  possessed  of 
none  of  the  elasticitv  which  gives  such  an  unpleasant 
motion  to  a  sedan  chair,  being  secured  tightly  to  the 
corners  of  the  palankeen  by  iron  rods.  To  one  of  these 
poles  there  is  generally  suspended  a  beautifblly  shaped 
rattan  basket,  holding  a  goglet  or  water-pitcher,  winch 
is  still  further  defended  from  injury  by  an  open  tracery 
of  split  rattans,  resembling  not  a  little  the  work  in  relief 
on  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  goglet  is  hung  in  front, 
that  the  dew  which  exudes  from  its  pores  may  be  evapo- 
rated by  the  current  of  air  it  encounters  as  the  bearers 
move  on ;  and  thus,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  a  cool 
draught  of  water  may  always  be  obtained.  Under  the 
pole  behind  are  hung  a  tea-kettle,  cofiRse-pot,  and  a  curi- 


is,  that  if  the  torch  be  carried  by  a  man  to  leeward,  hisjous  but  usefol  kind  of  wash-hand  btsin,  imported  from 
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Cbina,  of  a  cylindrical  ah^pe,  mado  cf  wood  highly  ?ar. 


Some  peofJe  add  a  brace  of  pbtola  to  the  equipment  of 
their  palankeen ;  bat  I  preferred,  if  it  came  to  the  puiBfa, 
rather  to  be  robbed  in  peace,  than  to  fight  a  pitcl^  bat- 
tle with  desperadoes  about  a  trumpery  watch,  or  a  hand- 
Ihl  of  pagodas.  At  the  Terr  best,  one  could  only  hope  to 
repel  the  boarders,  and  pernapd  put  one  or  two  of  them 
to  death ;  in  return  for  which,  a  broken  pate,  or  a  slice 
with  a  grass-cutter's  knife,  would  remain  as  lasting  evi- 
dences of  the  traTeller*s  prowess  in  the  jungle.  As  for 
tigers,  I  was  assured  that  in  ninety-nino  cases  in  a  hun- 
dred, they  are  quite  as  glad  to  make  off  from  man  as  man 
is  glad  to  get  off  from  uiem;  and  in  truth  their  instinct 
must  be  but  small,  or  their  hunger  inordinately  great,  if 
they  have  not  learned  by  this  time,  that  Mr.  Homo  is 
much  more  than  a  match  for  Mr.  Brute,  with  all  his 
daws  and  teeth.  Of  this  fiict  I  saw  ample  prooft  in  the 
course  of  my  journey,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  presently 
to  relate  in  describmg  a  great  natiye  festival  near  Se- 
ringapatam,  where  animals  really  wild,  and  not  such 
tame  creatures  as  are  to  be  seen  in  our  misnamed  **  wild 
beast"  shows,  were  exhibited  and  baited  for  our  edifica- 
tion, within  twen^-feur  hours  after  being  caught  in  the 
Ibrest 

If  the  journey  to  be  made  in  the  palankeen  bo  a  short 
one,  say  thirty  or  forty  miles,  it  may  be  run  over  in  the 
night,  with  only  one  stop,  during  which  the  bearers  light 
a  fire  and  dress  their  supper.  Including  this  delay,  I 
have  made,  between  eight  in  the  evening  and  half-past 
six  in  the  morning,  a  journey  of  full  forty  miles — ^that  is, 
from  Madras  to  the  Seven  Pagodas,  or  Mahabalipooram, 
the  city  of  the  great  god  Bali.  On  ordinary  occasions, 
fer  short  distances  beU^een  house  and  house,  when  you 
are  going  out  to  dinner,  only  a  couple  of  men  run  under 
each  pole,  and  at  such  times  the  palankeen  is  carried  at 
the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  But  on  journeys, 
there  are  generally  three  men  to  each  pole,  which  em- 
ploys six  men  out  of  the  twelve,  while  the  others  run  by 
their  side,  ready  to  relieve  their  companions  at  intervals. 
During  the  wbiole  time  they  are  in  progress*  they  make 
a  noise  which  is  not  easy  to  describe.  Sometimes  it 
oonsists  of  a  long,  deep,  but  slightly  varied  groan,  in  which 
the  whole  party  join  in  correct  time.  Mostly,  however, 
the  men  in  firont  use  one  kind  of  groan  or  grunt,  which 
is  answered  by  another  fh>m  Uiose  bemnd.  These 
sounds  often  approach  to  a  scream,  and  frequently  in- 
clude words  of  warning  against  stones  in  the  way,  or 
pools  of  water ;  but  these  are  articulated  so  indistinctly, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  catch  them.  I  remember  one  excla- 
mation firequently  used,  ^  Kurab  high  !**  Occasionally, 
when  it  is  wished  to  make  a  great  exertion,  the  leader 
of  the  song  suddenly  calls  out  some  such  word  as  **  Sba- 
bash!**  to  which  every  one  answers,  and  away  they 
spring  at  double  speed,  while  the  tone  of  the  music,  so  to 
call  it,  is  changed  from  a  dull  sort  of  grumbling  bass,  to  an 
angry  and  sharp  intonation,  mixed  with  something 
almost  insulting  or  reproachful  in  its  tone. 

A  stranger,  or  griffin,  as  he  is  called,  on  first  getting 
into  a  palankeen  at  Madras,  is  naturally  much  alarmed, 
and  often  rather  distressed,  at  these  hideous  sounds,  as 
he  naturally  fencies  the  men  must  be  suffering  dreadfully 
under  their  load.  There  have  even  been  instances  of 
Johnny  Newcomes  so  prodigiously  sensitive,  or  spoony, 
as  actually  to  get  out  and  walk  in  the  sun,  to  the  particu- 
lar amusement  of  the  bearers,  who,  it  is  alleged,  make 
their  yells  doubly  horrible  when  they  fency  they  have 
caught  a  griffin.  I  do  confess,  that  at  first,  it  feels  a 
little  queer  to  be  carried  along  on  men*s  shoulders ;  but 
this  is  a  great  waste  of  sympathy,  inasmuch  as  every 
man  so  carrying  you  is  not  only  a  servant  at  will,  but  a 
very  well-paid,  contented  servant,  and  one  of  a  caste 
whose  greatest  anxietv  and  pleasure  is  to  be  so  employed 
—who  makes  money  by  it,  and  saves  it,  and  buys  land, 
and  becomes,  in  time,  a  eentleman  in  his  way.  I  never 
remember  to  have  beard  the  brawny  Highlanders,  who 
carry  people  about  in  chairs  in  Edinburgh,  Bath,  and 
elsewhere,  accused  of  any  extra  servility,  because  they 
lified  the  box  containing  their  employer,  instead  of  driv- 
ing  the  horses  which  dragged  the  carriage  holding  the 
same  personages.  In  short,  all  these  matters  turn  on 
tisage,  and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  the  parties  most  concern- 
ed are  not  the  best  judges  o£  what,  upon  the  whote,  is 
most  to  th^  mind.  Bui  the  feshion  now-a-days  is  to 
cram  compassion  down  contented  peo|4e*s  throats,  and, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  philosophers  of  Laputa,  or  the 
needy  knife-grinder's  firiend  in  the  Ant^aeohin,  to  make 
happy  men  miserable,  in  order  that  they  may  be  re-con- 
verted  to  happiness  by  some  patent  general  prindpld— 
an  iftnOuable  prooeaa,  always  best  known,  it  wwdd  ap- 


pear,  to  those  who  are  personally  ignorant  of  all  the 
practical  details  of  the  subject ! 

This  song,  or  cry,  or  groan,  or  whatever  it  be,  of  the 
palankeen-bearers  m  India,  is  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  while,  at  some  places,  as  at  Bombay, 
they  use  none  at  all,  but  move  along  quite  quietly. 
There  seems  to  be  as  much  art  in  carrying  a  palan. 
keen,  as  in  driving  a  carriage,  or  riding  a  horse. 
Some  bearers  shake  you  to  pieces,  while  others  glide 
alouj^  so  gently,  that  you  are  scarcely  conscious  of  any 
motion.  In  every  part  of  the  country  which  I  have 
visited,  except  Cuianore  and  Mangalore,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  the  palankeen  is  carried  in  a  straight.fi>rward 
direction,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  road,  or  so  that  the  hind, 
bearers  follow  exactly  the  footsteps  of  those  in  front. 
But  at  the  places  alluded  to  on  the  western  coast,  they 
cany  it  nearly  across  the  road,  so  that  the  hind-bearers 
are  but  little  astern  of  the  others,  the  poles  making  an 
angle  with  the  direct  line  of  about  seventy-five  degrees. 
This  crab-kind  of  fashion  of  moving  sidewajrs,  which  re- 
s^nbles  that  of  tbe  abcmiinable  Omnibuses  of  Europe,  is 
any  thing  but  agreeable.  I  well  remember  the  first  time 
I  encountered  it  feeling  quite  sick,  and  a  little  giddy. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  about  sunset,  and  I  had  shut  to 
the  doors  to  take  a  nap,  when,  afler  a  little  time,  I  thought 
there  was  something  very  odd  in  the  motion,  and  I  sat 
up  to  consider  what  it  could  be.  On  queuing  one  of  the 
doors,  and  looking  out,  I  beheld  all  the  objects  wmang  by 
me  at  such  a  strange  obliquity  of  angle,  that  I  began  to 
suspect  I  must  have  been  again  tiUung  to  the  brandy 
bottle ! 

When  a  long  journey  is  to  be  made,  you  must  decide 
upon  one  of  two  ways,  and  either  travel  through  with 
one  set  of  bearers,  which  is  the  slowest  method ;  or  you 
must  make  arrangements  fer  having  relays  of  fresh  men 
laid  for  jrou  at  different  stations  on  the  road.  If  one  set 
go  all  tbe  way,  and  be  good  of  their  kind,  they  will  un- 
dertake to  carry  a  moderate-sized  traveller  about  twenty- 
five  miles  a-day  for  a  continuance,  which  is  sure^  great 
going.  Travelling  by  dawk,  as  it  is  called,  or  when  the 
bearers  are  laid,  is  the  most  expeditious  way  of  proceed- 
ing, but,  of  course,  much  the  most  expensive.  Befere 
starting,  you  must  write  letters  to  the  different  cdlectors 
of  the  various  districts  through  which  you  mean  to  pass, 
stating  the  time  you  mean  to  set  out,  and  the  route  you 
are  to  follow.  It  seems  to  signify  little  whether  or  not 
you  are  personally  acquainted  with  these  gentleman,  for 
It  is  the  universal  fashion  in  India  to  be  obliging  and 
hospitable.  The  bearers  written  fer  will  therefore 
always  be  found  waiting  for  you  at  their  assigned  sta- 
tions. It  sometimes  answers  equally  well,  uid  saves 
time  and  trouble,  to  send  cm  as  many  sets  of  bearers  as 
may  be  required  to  make  the  journey.  Thus,  when  I 
left  Madras  on  my  second  journey  overland,  I  sent  fer- 
ward  one  set  to  the  Mount,  eight  miles  distant ;  another 
to  Sri  Farmatura,  twenty  miles  further ;  a  third  to  Baul 
Chitty^s  Choultry,  twenty-four  miles  further,  which  was 
about  twenty  short  of  Arcot,  my  first  halting-place.  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  eaca  set  of  bearers  oonsists 
of  thirteen  men,  when  a  journey  is  to  be  made.  The 
ordinary  price  of  this  description  of  labour,  when  I  was 
in  India,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  has  changed  materially 
since,  was  three  fanams  (or  about  six  pence  and  a  far- 
thing) to  each  bearer  for  every  ten  ElngUsh  miles,  or  six 
shilhngs  and  nine  pence  for  the  whole  thirteen,  which  is 
about  eight  pence  per  mile.  An  additional  sum  is  paid 
for  those  sets  which  are  sent  on  post  the  first  stage,  and 
of  course  something  extra  is  paid  to  them  daily  when 
they  are  kept  waiting. 

Fanams,  rupees,  and  pagodas,  form  the  money  current 
at  Madras.  There  arc  twelve  fimams  in  a  rupee,  and 
ferty-five  in  a  pagoda.    The  word  rupee  (or    rupiya) 

means  silver,  and  is  applied  to  that  metal  generally.'  sovi  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 
What  we  term  fanam,  I  remembonJ^ing  tokl  was  called 
**flillum"  by  the  natives;  this,  as  etymologies  go,  is  but 
a  small  shm.  But  where  the  word  pagoda  came  from, 
I  believe  is  not  known ;  the  coin  so  called  by  us  is  named 
**  boon,"  or  ^'hoong,"  by  the  natives  ^  but  the  temples 
which  we  style  pagodas,  are  called  by  them  **  dewuL" 
In  China,  the  sacr^  edifices  also  receive  at  our  hands 
the  name  of  pagoda,  though,  in  the  European  slang  of 
the  spot,  they  are  called  Joes-houses — evidently  fVom  the 
Portuguese  Dies.  The  word  gentoo,  like  that  of  pagoda, 
is  also,  I  believe,  entirely  of  European  origin ;  but  though 
much  used  by  Orme  and  other  writers  on  India,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  where  a  current  word  in  that  country, 
even  amongst  the  English.  I  have  indeed  heard  the 
name  dT  Gentoos  appUed  to  the  athletic  race  of  palan- 
keen-bearers  who  belong  to  a  district  north  of  Madras. 
They  are  naturally  drawn  to  the  presidency,  which  is 
the  ]|iost  wealthy  apU'm  tbe  oovntry,  justaa  the  gallegos 


of  the  northwest  of  Spain  are  drawij  to  liifaQB,  tod  o(la 
large  cities  of  the  European  peniasnla ;  sr  lUn  Uktbtrit 
race  of  Pats  and  Donalds  of  ourewnooimtr7,totlienii 
fooi  of  London  and  Edmburgh. 

When  travelling  dawk  or  post,  the  wuat  Ml  of  aa 
will  rattle  you  aSwi^  for  about  tweatj  mikt,  wkfaoa 
stopping,  in  five  or  six  hours  at  most;  and  thesjif  a| 
things  nave  been  well  ordered,  the  pilankeea  wiU  k 
transferred  to  the  new  set  without  its  beiof  aUoved  to 
touch  the  ground.  You  pay  your  bttrm  attbeeidtf 
the  stage-— and  it  is  amunng  enoogh  totraeeadarv. 
teristic  resemblance  between  these  Aaiatioi  and  u  si- 
mal  apparently  so  dissimilar  to  them ;  I  meanan  &i{fiA 
postboy,  or  a  French  postilion.  If  you  pay  than  tbdr 
exact  customary  due,  they  make  you  a  profbmd  alua, 
and  are  perfectly  contented ;  but  tf  yon  give  them  iib. 
gle  fenam  over  and  above  their  allowanoe,  tbej  iaitiniij 
smoke  you  to  be  a  griffin  or  an  ignoramaa,  or  botii,tt^ 
therefore  fiiir  game  for  plucking.  So  th^  dtber  btgii 
to  beg  fer  more  money,  or  petition  for  a  iheep  fiir  n^ 
per — their  choicest  feast— for  they  are  not  of  tbe  Ba^ 
race,  who  eat  no  animal  food.  They  aboeiduliitMRk 
wretdied  looks  of  supplication,  and  make  to  BaaBTSfi 
nals  of  starvation,  that  your  purse  opeaa  eres  ii  pv 
heart  does  not,  and  at  last  you  yield  to  tbetrouKiiiB. 
portunity.  Here,  however,  the  corapariaon  aitk  Ik 
post-boy  ceases ;  for  if  you  give  him  an  ezprady  eita 
shilling,  or  a  mug  of  aie  to  warm  hira,  he  driaki  jw 
honours  health,  and  looks  pleased.  Biit  I  never  as 
contrived,  by  any  stretch  of  over-payment,  te  otorts 
bribe  a  smile  out  of  the  palankeen-bnrenof  Id&.  (h 
the  contrary,  the  more  you  give,  the  mora  dawaari 
they  look ;  alternately  eyeing  the  cash  and  tbeidla 
veiled  over,  and  then,  after  glancing  soUdly  d  mm. 
other,  in  the  most  provoking  style  pos6ibfe,lkfdEit^ 
turn  about  and  march  of. 

There  is  a  current  Joe  Miller  story  in  teIiA,i(i 
gentleman  who  laid  and  lost  a  bet,  that  kw^at 
only  satisfy  but  astonish  his  bearers,  whomheU^ 
only  ten  miles.    In  order  to  make  sure  as  be  fiffd^ 
he  gave  them,  besidea  their  pay,  a  whole  pego^ai 
gratuity,  being  more-than  double  their  biit.  1^ 
stood  stock  still,  however — turned  the  pieee  of  aa^ 
over  in  their  hands,  as  if  it  had  been  a  baae  coiaM>' 
at  length,  with  that  dissatisfied  tone  and  mam  ^ 
which  people  so  often  shipwreck  their  P^^mIi^^I!"^ 
stitnting  the  word  dairo  for  the  word  ftvoar,  ibqr  v^ 
out,  **  Perhaps  master  vriU  give  us  a  aheepr 

I  have  mentioned  that  &e  traveOmf  u^n^^ 
night ;  and,  I  believe  it  is  so  stipukted,  whan yoa Ilea* 
ing  with  only  one  set  of  bearers,  tbatthsjahallbeaBciia 
the  entire  choice  of  the  hoors  of  motion  and  n^  Wla 
the  bearers  are  posted  on  the  road  there  it  no  neceai? 
for  this  limitation ;  and  the  secret  of  agreeable  tn^ 
appears  to  lie  chiefly  in  contriving  to  reach  eooe  was\ 
or  civil  station  about  the  hour  of  l?eakft8t,tiffiB,ordtt« 
I  have  mentioned  before,  that  I  carried  no  '^'^{[^ 
duction  ^with  me,  but  trusted  entirely  to  the  aBim 
hospttali^  of  the  authorities  scattered  over  tbe  c<a^ 
nor  was  I  ever  disappointed.  I  remember, omb^ 
at  sunrise,  coming  m  sight  of  Nundydroo^iji^j^l! 
most  remarkable  of  those  huge  roDnd-bBa*'|*!|r 
for  which  India  is  celebrated.  It  looks  li^^TI!^ 
able  mountain ;  fer  though  only  twelve  ^^pBditdKang 
it  rises  so  abruptly  from  the  plain,  that  it  >PP^'t": 
ito  real  altitude.    The  mormmr  air  was  oold  loiflv, 


and  all  things  about  us  lay  gSstcninff  with  ^*  !^ 
had  settled  on  every  leaf  and  every  blade  <^r|^^ 
one  of  those  serene  and  starhght  evenings,  of  «'i|^'r 
month  of  October  boasts,  I  think,  mote  than  lardttff" 

the  whole  year.    This  applies  to  ahnoat  all pwte"^ 

northern  hemisphere  which  I  have  visited,  from  l»** 

YeltowSea.  ..    _i 

thefbrtof  Nundydroog  and  lh«  nmfPjJ 

B  stopped  to  view  the  prospect.  th<w_c^ 


Bet^it»en 
on  which  we  stopped 


a  valley  some  six  or  eight  miles  aoroae,  *^^^?J?? 
of  which  was  marked  with  a  succession  of  aftiiiMj»T 
used  for  irrigating  myriads  of  rice-fieWa  lying  WOfJ^ 
level  of  these  huge  ponds.  But  as  tbe  beit  apesBV 
the  picturewpie  and  beautiful,  or  owfel,  ^^^"^ 
a  poor  chance  against  tbe  claims  of  a  »'*'P*^  *fS 
I  urged  my  feUows  to  jog  cm  merrily,  in  «>P»  *!2 
ing  the  military  station  in  time  fiff  the  ^f^ 
breakfiist;  and,  mstead  of  admiring  the  1»«M*^5 
feasting  my  imagination  aU  the  way  with  ^wj  %^ 
curries  and  hot  rcOls,  and  almost  fimcied  1 00^  *^ 
a  league's  distance  the  aromatic  perfumcaof  tte«*^ 

•"How  ahall  I  attack  the  commandantr caid 1 1^^ 
self;  «  for  I  have  no  letter  to  him,  neither  bww  W 
tore  friend's  name,  nor  evea  bis  rank.** 


FKAGMBIITS  OF  VOTAOBS  AMD  THATBU. 
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As  we  catered  the  suburbs  we  fell  in  wHh  a  sepoy,  of 
whom  I  asked  whereabouts  the  commanding  officer's 
boose  lay?  **  That  is  Captain  Dowglas's  house,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  bungalow  near  us.  So  in  my  bearers 
trotted  without  more  ado,  snorting  and  ^oaninir  with  a 
double  dose  of  yells,  as  if  they  had  an  inkling  of  my  be- 
ing an  unbidden  guest,  and  wished  to  give  timely  warn- 
ing  that  a  stranger  was  approaching.  The  owner  of  the 
mansion  came  forward  in  his  whito  jacket  to  receive  me. 
**  Sir,**  said  I,  to  the  commandant,  **  I  am  an  officer  of 
Sir  Samuel  Hood*8  ship,  travelling  towards  Mysore,  and 
I  have  done  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  with 
my  passport.** 

**  Have  you  break&sted?**  was  the  characteristic  reply,  as 
he  unfolded  the  paper  and  glanced  slightly  over  it  to  learn 
my  name.  On  my  saying  that  I  hi^  not,  he  called  out, 
**  Boy !  let  us  have  breakfiist  instantly ;  put  the  palankeen 
into  the  verandah:  wo  have  a  good  deal  to  show  you  here, 
and  there  are  some  pleasant  people,  whom  I  shall  be  glad 
to  introduce  to  you.** 

My  host,  I  found,  had  been  seventeen  years  in  India; 
and  It  was  pleasant  to  bo  able  to  give  him,  in  return  for 
his  hospitality,  a  budget  of  news  firom  Antrim  and  Bel- 
fuL    By  and  by  several  of  his  brother  officers,  and  some 
of  his  friends  in  the  civil  service,  came  dropping  in,  all 
as  anxious  to  be  useful  to  the  strimger  in  his  researches, 
as  if  they  had  known  him  for  years.    I  thus  soon  folt 
myself  completely  at  home.    A  young  officer  accom- 
panied me  next  day  to  the  rock;  and  as  I  had  previously 
been  **  reading  up,**  or  cramming  myself  with  the  his- 
tories of  Orme,  Wilks,  and  Dirom,  I  surprised  my  friend 
by  the  minuteness  of  my  knowledge  of  all  the  technicali- 
ties and  the  military  events.    Wlwt  interested  me,  how- 
ever, fuUv  as  much  as  the  traces  of  Lord  Cornwallis*s 
siege  and  successful  storming  of  the  fort  of  Nundydroog 
in  1792,  was  the  view  from  Uie  top  of  the  rock,  and  par- 
ticuWrly  the  sight  of  a  vast  number  of  those  extraordi- 
nary  tanks,  or  artificial  ponds,  for  irrigating  the  rice- 
fields  for  which  that  part  of  the  peninsula  is  so  remarkable. 
The  table-land  of  Mysore,  which  stands  several  thou- 
sand foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  not  strictly  a  flat 
pUin,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply;  neither  is  it 
mountainous,  or  even  very  hilly ;  and  yet  the  surface  is 
extremely  uneven,  being  moulded  into  gently  sloping 
ridges,  which  form  between  them  a  succession  of  long 
valleys  sliglitly  inclined,  broad  and  shallow,  and  winding 
about  in  all  directions.   Across  almost  every  one  of  these 
valleys  the  natives  have  thrown  embankments,  some  of 
them  of  very  ancient  date,  though  some  are  even  so  recent 
as  the  dynasty  of  Hyder.  Thew  walls,  or  bunds,  as  they 
are  called,  are  made  of  considerable  strength,  and  wh^ 
of  small  extent,  they  generally  curve  upwards,  so  as  to 
offer  their  convex  side  to  the  pressure  of  the  water;  but 
if  they  be  a  mile  or  several  miles  in  length,  the  embank- 
ments assume  a  waving,  snake-like  shape,  in  what  par- 
tioilar  view  I  know  not,  but  I  suppose  from  some  idea 
•f  strength.    One  Yalley  was  pointed  out  to  me,  which 
miffht  l^  about  a  mile  broad,  and  forty  mUes  long  from 
end  to  end:  this  included  between  thirty  and  fortjr  tanks, 
some  large  and  some  small,  every  square  yard  of  the  in- 
termediate space  between  the  bunds  being  richly  culti- 
vated, while  the  surrounding  country  appeared  to  be  con- 
demncd  to  nearly  perennial  sterility;  indeed,  I  believe 
that  almost  the  whole  rice  crop  of  Mysore  is  derived  from 
artificial  irrigation. 

This  vast  supply  of  water  is  gained  partly  by  the  me. 
thod  of  tanks  just  described,  and  partly  by  tapping  the 
Cauvery  and  other  rivers  by  means  of  subaiqueous  ^ims, 
ealled  anaicuts,  built,  during  the  dry  season,  diagonally 
across  tho  bed  of  the  stream.  The  effect  of  these  dams  is 
to  direct  a  portion  of  the  river  into  lateral  trenches 
stfetehing  for  and  wide  over  the  country.  From  these 
it  is  again  drawn  off  to  water  the  rice-fields.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  a  traveller  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  river  Indus  is  tapped,  or  drawn  off  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  right  and  leA,  for  the  purpones  of  agriculture, 
till  the  unhappy  river  is  sometimes  mirly  exhMsted,  and 
its  channel  leri  dry!  One  is  so  much  aocustoraed  to  con- 
sider the  mighty  mass  of  watera  forming  a  river  of  any 
magnitude  as  somethiing  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
ooDtroL,  that  it  requires  good  evidenoe  to  satisfy  our  ia- 
crednlity  on  this  point.  But  if  the  Indus,  in  the  districts 
aHaded  to,  resemble  the  Mississippi  and  many  other 
streams  flowing  over  extensive  alluvial  countries,  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  such  a  transfor  of  the 
whole  of  its  waters  from  the  ordinary  bed  of  the  stf  earn 
to  the  fields  on  either  side;  because  riven  which  traverse 
deltas  almost  invariably  flow  along  the  summits  of  ridges 
somewhat  higher  than  the  adjacent  country.  These 
ridges,  it  is  true,  are  so  wide  and  flat,  that  their  elevation 


stiU  the  inclination  of  their  sides  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  admit  of  water  draining  away  from,  instead  of  flowing 
towards  the  river. 

The  Cauvery,  after  traversing  the  Mysore  country,  and 
forming,  by  one  of  its  fantastic  loops,  the  oekbrated  island 
of  Seringapatam,  is  precipitated,  over  the  edgp  of  the  ta- 
bleland, into  the  Camatic,  in  a  series  of  magnificent  fidls, 
which  I  visited  in  the  course  of  my  ioumey.    It  then 
flows  along  quietly  to  the  sea,  pastTrichinopoly  and  Tan- 
jore,  and  joins  the  sea  near  Tsanquebar.    During  the 
fierce  struggles  between  the  French  and  English  in  the 
south  of  India,  the  embankments  of  the  river  Cauvery 
were  frequently  cut,  and  the  whole  country,  in  conse- 
quence, laid  under  water.    To  explain  this,  it  roust  be 
mentioned  that,  as  rivers  which  run  along  deltas,  or 
along  ground  nearly  level,  are  liable  to  flow  over  their 
banks  during  the  rainy  reason,  it  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  country  being  inundated,  to  raise 
walls  or  embankments  to  confine  the  stream.    These 
(which    are    called,    in  Louisiana,    levies,    in    India, 
bunds,)  being  raised  a  little  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  river  at  its  highest,  confine  the  stream  within  proper 
limits.    But  as  the  floods  of  each  successive  year  bring 
down  a  prodigious  mass  of  gravel  and  sand — ^the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  mountains,  fields,  and  forests,  through 


which  the  tributary  streams  have  passed — a  certain  por 
tion  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  of  these  materials  must 
subside,  and  remain  at  the  bottom  when  the  river  reach^ 
the  low  grounds,  where  its  rate  of  motion  is  much  di- 
minbhed.  This  addition,  though  it  be  small  in  any  one 
year,  gradually  raises  the  bed  of  the  river.  If  this  rise 
were  not  carefully  met  by  a  correspondent  annual  eleva- 
tion of  ^e  artificial  embankment,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
water,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  periodically  flow  over 
and  submerge  the  country.  The  consequence  of  these  al- 
ternate struggles  between  the  watera  trying  to  escape  and 
man  insisting  upon  confining  them,  has  been  to  lift  the 
whole  body  of  the  Cauvery,  in  its  passage  across  theCar- 
natic,  several  feet  above  the  his  best  level  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  power  of  ddofing  the  adjacent  district 
was  thereK>re  a  very  obvious  though  a  drotdfiil  weapon 


in  the  hands  of  which  ever  party  held  possession  of  the 
banks  during  those  formidable  wara  in  which  the  French 
and  English  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan. 
In  the  long  period  of  peacefiil  and  secure  repose  which 
those  regions  have  enjoyed  since  the  contest  has  been 
terminated  by  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  one  party, 
the  supply  of  water,  so  curiously  raised  into  the  air,  has 
been  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  irrigation  of  the 
country. 

In  the  upper  lands  of  Mysore,  the  peasants  are  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  their  tanks  for  moisture,  as  the  rains 
are  uncertain  in  quantity,  and  transient  in  their  effects. 
The  stock  of  water  collected  in  these  numberless  and  ex- 
tensive tanks  or  ponds,  many  of  which  well  deserve  the 
name  of  lakes,  is  capable  of  being  distributed  in  the  pre- 
cise quantity  and  at  the  precise  tiroes  required.  I  have 
often  been  amused  at  observing  with  wnat  scrupulous 
care  the  persons  appointed  to  distribute  the  water  let  it 
off  from  these  magnificent  reservoirs.  The  thirsty  soil  of 
Mysore,  parched  and  riven  by  the  heat,  drinks  up  the 
fluid  with  a  grateful  kind  of  relish,  a  sort  of  animated 
enjoyment,  at  which  I  was  never  tired  of  looking. 

In  describing  things  which  lie  so  much  out  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  observation,  one  becomes  sensible  of  the 
poverty  of  language.  Thus  the  word  **  tank**  suggests  to 
most  peopb  the  idea  of  a  common  cistern  atta^ed  to  a 
dwelling-house,  and  filled  with  rain-water  from  pipes 
along  the  roo£  The  word  ^  pond,"  again,  recalls  images 
of  muddy  water,  draggled  post-horses,  rank  weeds,  and  a 
combined  fleet  of  ducks  and  geese  engaged  in  common 
warfare  against  frogs  and  worms.  To  caSL  the  tanks  of 
Mysore  by  the  name  of  lakes  would  be  nearer  the  mark, 
for  many  of  them  well  deserve  that  appellation.  The 
Moota  Talou,  for  example,  or  Rich  Tank,  near  Seringa- 
patam, I  understand  is  nearly  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. I  never  saw  that  particular  sheet  of  water:  but 
many  of  the  artificial  lakes  which  I  did  examine  mea- 
sured six,  eight,  and  ten  miles  round;  and  so  vast  are 
their  numbers,  that  I  remember  counting  considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  at  one  view  from  the  top  of  Nun- 
dydroog, nor  do  I  believe  that  the  least  of  these  could 
have  b^n  less  than  two  or  three  miles  in  circuit 

Dr  Buchanan,  in  his  journey  through  those  countries, 
made  by  order  of  Lord  Wellesley  in  1800,  shortly  after 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  describes  minutely  the  form- 
ation of  these  tanks,  or  erays,  as  they  are  caBed  in  the 
Tamul  language.    The  Saymbrumbacum  tank«  not  far 


water  the  lands  of  thirty-two  villages  fi>r  eighteen  months 
supposing  the  usual  rams  to  faiL 

I  have  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  a  traveller  in 
India  may  get  a  breakfiut  or  dinner,  bed,  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  troops  of  friends,  when  he  happens  to  be  near 
any  military  or  civil  station  of  the  Blast  India  Company* 
But  it  will  sometimes  fall  out  that  he  cannot  exactly  nick 
the  hour  of  breakfost  or  dinner,  and  then  he  must  trust 
to  his  own  wits  and  those  of  his  bearers.  Such,  however, 
is  the  style  of  doing  things  in  that  fertile  and  popukras 
country,  that  he  must  be  a  sorry  traveller  indeed  who 
need  ever  experience  any  real  difficulty  on  this  score.  I 
remember  enjoying  many  of  these  campaigning  kind  of 
meals  almost  as  much  as  I  did  the  premeditated  luxuries 
of  the  Residencies  and  other  head  stations  of  the  interior 
— those  true  palaces  of  enjoyment,  wherein  we  find  all 
that  plenty,  fgoodi  taste,  a  fine  climate,  and  hospitality 
grown  into  a  habit,  can  produce. 

After  a  ni^ht*8  run,  m  a  part  of  the  country  remote 
from  an  English  station,  and  just  as  the  day  b  beirinning 
to  dawn,  the  weary  bearers  look  out  for  some  village  on 
the  road.  Instead  of  entering  it,  they  make  for  the  liUlo 
grove  or  tope  which  marks  the  position  of  the  PJ^S<><1^  ^^^ 
tank  always  to  be  found  near  a  native  village.  The  palan« 
keen  is  then  set  down  under  the  most  shady  tree  which 
is  to  be  found  near  these  cherished  nooks.  The  traveller, 
if  not  awake  before,  is  of  course  roused  by  the  grating 
sound  of  the  palankeen  on  tho  ground.  He  steps  out  in 
his  slippera  and  deeping  trowscrs,  and  speedily  plunging 
into  the  clear  pool,  pro^eds,  after  a  good  swim,  to  make 
his  toilet,  with  his  shaving  apparatus,  glass,  and  basiui 
ran|^  on  the  top  of  his  moveable  house. 

while  he  is  thus  engaged,  one  of  the  bearers  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  piuankeen  takes  out  the  blankets, 
sheets,  and  plUows,  to  give  them  a  good  shaking,  ana 
after  the  interior  has  been  well  swept  out,  to  arrange  all 
things  for  day  travelling,  by  stowing  away  the  niffht  fur- 
niture, hanging  up  the  back  cushion,  apd  placug  the 
fbot-r^  across.  A  couple  of  the  men  are  likewise  dee- 
patched  to  the  village  for  milk  and  eggs;  and  if,  by  good 
fortune,  there  be  a  running  stream  near,  they  may  bring 
a  newly-caught  fish.  By  the  time  these  foragers  have 
returned,  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  the  little  kettle  set  a 
boiling,  and  the  tea  made.  The  eggs  are  then  put  on,  the 
fish  split  and  grilled  on  the  embers,  and  the  milk  heated. 
Countless  slices  of  toast  are  now  prepared  in  rapid  suc- 
cession; and  the  nipping  morning  air  having  qmckened 
the  hungry  edge  of  the  traveller*s  appetite,  he  casts  him- 
self on  tile  corner  of  his  cloak,  spread  out  for  a  table- 
cloth, and  foasts  away  right  joyously. 


I  firom  Madras,  he  says,  is  eight  miles  in  length  by  three 
in  width,  and  its  contents  are  fuffieie&t  to  supply  with 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DUSSSaA  RSTrVAL  AT  MYSORE. 

I  think  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  little  or  no 
intercourse  of  a  domestic  natuie  takes  place  between 
the  natives  of  India  and  the  Europeans  resident  among 
them.  The  habits,  in  fact,  of  the  two  races  of  men  are 
so  dissimilar  in  all  respects,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  much  agreeable  or  useful  association.  Some 
roissionaries,  indeed,  by  adopting  the  dress  and  language 
of  the  people,  and  by  conforming  to  all  their  customs, 
have  succeeded  in  domesticating  themselves  with  the 
Hindoos ;  but  the  great  points  they  aimed  at  were  little, 
if  at  all,  accomplished  by  such  unwonted  degradation^- 
for  it  is  a  degradation — and,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, has  always  been  so  considered  by  the  natives. 
Curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  such  an  experiment,  but 
nothing  more.  The  ta^te,  even  of  a  very  coarse-minded 
European,  roust  revolt  at  usages  so  foreign  to  his  ideas 
of  delicacy ;  and  the  influence  which  he  might  readily 
acquire,  by  other  means  more  consistent  with  bis  own 
station,  must  vanish  under  this  sort  of  condescension. 
The  Abb4  du  Bois,  and  others,  furnish  us  with  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  of  the  details  of  the  private  lifo 
of  this  singular  people ;  and  I  can  safely  refor  the  curious 
in  such  matters  to  the  Rev.  W.  Ward*s  book  on  the  bis- 
tory,  literature,  roythobgy,  mannera,  and  customs  of 
the  Hindoos. 

The  usages  of  savage  lifb  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 
world — ^for  example,  of  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Cherokees 
— are  essentially  revolting  in  every  shape,  whether  in 
reality  or  in  description.  Pretty  nearly  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  domestic  mannera  of  the  Asiatics, 
which  are  only  less  disagreeable  to  us,  I  suspect,  from 
their  being  unaccompanied  by  the  misery  and  filth 
which  belong  peculiarly  to  cold  climates.  The  Hindoo, 
who  is  eternally  bathing  his  person,  cleaning  his  house, 
and  scouring  his  brass  kettles,  casts  over  his  shoulders 
his  light  and  gracefbl  wrapper,  as  white  as  snow ;  while 
your  western  savage  would  consider  it  a  disgrace  to 
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wish  his  brnnds.  The  EMoiinaDZ,  afler  gatg'ing  him- 
self  with  the  raw  flesh  of  a  seal,  draws  the  monster's 
skiD  round  him,  and  g^>es  to  sleep  in  the  mud.  In  this 
case,  as  there  oocors  nothing  but  what  is  disgusting,  we 
dismiss  the  subject  as  speedilj  as  we  can,  without  a 
wish  to  see  or  hoar  more  of  it.  In  truth,  though  these 
savages  be  hunwn  in  form  and  speech,  they  seem  so 
eloee  to  the  brute  creation,  that  any  sympathy  with 
them  is  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  so  fiir  different  with  the  Orientals,  whose  civilis- 
ation, in  some  respects,  is  considerable.  Our  wonder, 
indeed,  is  often  excited  by  the  most  anomalous  mixture 
of  pure  barbarisms  with  refinements  of  a  high  order. 
The  institution  of  castes,  and  the  rigorous  eeremooial 
discipline  which  it  imposes,  appear  fatal  to  any  improve- 
ment in  manners,  by  rigidly  defining  the  course  of  every^ 
action.  The  utter  extravagance,  also,  and  measureless 
absurdity  of  their  superstitions,  which  pervade  every 
thought,  word,  and  deed  of  their  lives,  seem  effectually 
to  place  a  bar  against  amelioration  in  that  quarter. 
What  time  and  change  of  political  circumstances  may 
bring  about,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say. 

Tiie  public  festivals,  and  other  out-of-door  habits  of 
the  Hindoos,  however,  do  certainly  include  some  points 
of  transient  interest.  But  they  are  so  entirely  without 
taste  or  fancy,  that  the  attention  of  a  European  becomes 
fatigued,  as  soon  as  his  mere  curiosity  is  satisfied.  I 
remember  experiencing  this  process  in  the  interior  of 
the  South  of  India,  on  two  different  occasions,  between 
which  an  interval  of  more  than  a  year  elapsed.  My 
head-quarterSf  in  both  cases,  was  the  British  resident's 
bouse,  or  residency,  at  Mysore,  a  town  about  ten  miles 
from  Seringapatam.  The  country  of  Mysore,  afler  we 
had  conquered  it  from  Tippoo,  was  restored  by  us,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  lo  the  original  native  dynasty 
of  the  Hindoos.  As  a  measure  of  precaution,  however, 
we^tained  the  island  of  Seringapatam,  in  the  river 
Cauvery,  garrisoned  it,  and  kept  the  British  flag  flying 
on  the  forts.  It  was  stipulated,  also,  that  a  subsidiary 
force,  consisting  of  several  thousand  men,  partly  Euro- 
pean and  partly  native,  but  all  officered  by  English,  and 
under  the  command  of  a  ^neral  officer,  should  be 
maintained  by  the  company  lu  the  heart  of  the  country. 
The  object  of  this  subsidiary  force  (so  called  from  a 
subsidy  being  paid  by  the  native  power  to  maintain  it), 
was  to  prevent  invasions  from  abroad,  and  also  to  render 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Hindoo  government  to  keep  an 
army  in  the  field.  The  civil  administration,  however, 
of  the  country,  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  the  appointment  to  office — in  short, 
every  detail  of  government,  was  left  in  the  bands  of  the 
native  rulers.  In  order  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
various  stipulations  of  the  treaty — re-establishing  the 
Hindoo  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Mysore,  a  British 
resident  was  appointed  to  live  at  or  near  the  court,  to 
watch  what  was  going  on ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  in- 
terfere by  remonstrance,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  by  force. 

This  was  certainly  not  independence,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be  so.  It  was  essential  to  our  political  ex- 
istence in  India,  that  we  should  retain  a  preponderating 
influence  in  Mysore,  and  other  countries  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced; but  the  same  course  of  measures  which 
secured  our  authority,  afforded  peace,  security,  and,  it 
was  hoped,  contentment  to  the  great  mass  of  the  nation. 
That  some  of  the  chiefs  should  sigh  for  more  uncon- 
trolled authority,  according  to  the  despotic  customs  of 
the  East,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
disregarded ;  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  treatment,  on  our  part,  to  keep  them  in 
tolerable  good  humour.  Sir  John  Malcolm  well  remarks 
on  this  subject,  that  **  while  we  are  supported  by  the 
good  opinion  of  the  lower  and  middling  clasi^es,  to  whom 
our  government  is  indulgent,  our  power  has  received 
the  rudest  shocks,  from  an  impression  that  our  system 
of  rule  is  at  variance  with  the  permanence  of  rank, 
authority,  and  distinction  in  any  native  of  India.  This 
belief!**  ^^  adds,  **  which  is  not  without  foundation,  is 
general  to  eyerj  class,  and  its  action  leaves  but  a  fever- 
ish existence  to  all  who  enjoy  station  and  high  name. 
The  feeling  which  their  condition  excites,  exposes  those 
who  have  left  to  them  any  portion  of  power  and  inde- 
pendence, to  the  arts  of  the  discontented,  the  turbulent, 
and  the  ambitious.  This  is  a  danger  to  our  power 
which  must  increase  in  the  ratio  of  its  extent,  unless  we 
counteract  its  operation  by  a  commensui ate  improve- 
ment of  our  administration." — Central  India^  Appendix, 
Na  xviii.  p.  434. 

As  the  British  resident,  of  course,  wished  to  keep  on 
the  best  terms,  personally,  with  the  native  ruler  near 
whose  court  he  was  stationed,  he  introduced,  on  allj 


occanons  of  ceremony,  such  private  friends  as  might 
chance  to  be  living  with  him;  and  the  Rajah,  on  his  part, 
was  no  less  careful  to  mark,  by  his  reception  of  such 
guesU,  the  high  consideration  in  whieli  he  held  the  offi- 
cer  appointed  to  watch  him.  Both  parties  might,  at 
heart,  be  hating  one  another  like  eat  and  dog;  but  none 
of  this  came  to  the  sur&oe,  for  your  Asiatic,  like  a 
Spaniard,  knows  well  how  to  be  courteous  under  almost 
every  trial  of  temper. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  Mysore  during 
the  Dnssera  feast,  a  celebrated  Hindoo  festival  in  honour 
of  Shiva,  and  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
**  Nuwwee  Ratree,**  or  nine  nights — though  the  word 
Dussera  means  ^  tenth.**  I  lost  the  first  four  days,  but 
I  saw  more  than  enough  in  the  last  five  to  satisfy  me. 
The  Rajah's  palace,  in  the  fort  of  Mysore,  lay  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  British  residency,  from 
which  the  resident  and  his  suite  set  out  generally  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  not  considered 
etiquette  to  move  till  we  had  been  summoned  by  a  mes- 
sage  from  the  Rajah,  stating  that  he  was  ready  to 
receive  us.  As  soon  as  the  order  to  march  was  given, 
off  we  scampered  to  the  door ;  and  while  some  of  us  flung 
ourselves  into  the  palankeens,  others  mounted  their 
horses,  and  the  whole  moved  along  as  fast  as  the  crowd 
would  permit  The  bearers  set  off  at  a  full  run,  shout- 
ing and  screaming  as  usual,  and  preceded  by  about  fifly 
men  carrying  spears  in  their  hands  fourteen  feet  long. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession,  a  fellow,  blessed  with 
powerful  lungs,  sounded  a  long  slightly  curved  sort  of 
trumpet,  called  a  colleroy  horn,  to  announce  the  resi- 
dent's approach.  The  blast  sent  forth  by  this  wild 
instrument  rung  far  over  the  plain  with  a  note  such  as 
I  never  heard  before,  rising  towards  its  close  into  a 
pitch  of  shrillness  which  pierced  the  head  from  ear  to 
ear.  As  wo  rushed  along  towards  the  gate  of  the  fort, 
the  palankeens,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  twenty, 
frequently  came  into  smart  collision  with  one  another. 
As  the  road  contt acted,  there  remained  only  room  for 
three  abreast;  but  as  sll  seemed  equally  anxious  to  get 
in  first,  the  m61^  became  trying  enough  for  those  who 
possessed  weak  nerves.  Besides  our  own  party  and  im. 
mediate  attendants,  there  pranced  along  the  resident's 
body-guard  of  troops,  and  many  hundreds  of  native 
horsemen — all  struggling  for  admission,  and  casting  up 
clouds  of  dust  as  high  as  the  topmost  pinnacle  qf  the 
adjacent  pagoda — every  man  shouting,  screaming,  and 
jostling, apparently  trying  who  should  make  most  noise, 
and  occasion  most  disorder. 

Within  the  gate  a  little  more  room  was  found ;'  and 
the  apprehension  of  being  upset  and  trodden  under  foot 
diminished  for  a  time ;  but  the  row  and  risk  proved  even 
worse  as  we  entered  the  quadrangular  court  of  the  pa- 
lace, in  the  centre  of  which  the  ring  for  wild  beast  bat- 
ing was  fixed.  On  the  outside  of  the  ropes  such  a  dense 
mass  of  the  multitude  were  jammed,  that  the  poor  Sepoy 
guards  stationed  tiiere  to  keep  a  lane  clear  for  us  to 
pass,  could  vrith  great  difficulty  obtain  an  opening  bare- 
ly large  enough  for  two  of  the  party.  Into  this  narrow 
strait,  however,  four  or  five  palankeens  used  to  make  a 
determined  rush  together ;  and  on  one  occasion,  such 
was  the  momentum  of  their  charge,  that  both  the  pro- 
tecting  lines  of  soldiers  were  toppled  down  exactly  in 
the  fashion  of  the  child's  play  at  cards,  known  by  the 
title  of  Jack  sent  for  mustard.  The  palankeens  were 
instantly  closed  upon  by  the  crowd,  liko  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh  when  the  Red  Sea  collapsed  upon  them  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  chance  of  being  squeexed  to  death,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  not  to  laugh.  I  can  remember  to  this 
minute  the  shout  which  a  merry  countryman  of  mine 
set  up — o'ertopping  all  but  the  skirll,  as  he  called  it,  of 
the  colleroy  horn. 

On  reaching  the  inner-side  of  the  palace  square,  we 
rollod  out  of  our  palankeens  dusted  over  like  millers,  at 
the  bottom  of  the -stairs,  where  the  resident  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  prime  minister  or  dewan.  Ram  Row  by  name, 
and  another  high  officer  of  state,  whose  name  and  sta- 
tion I  forget.  It  appeared  to  be  the  practice  first  to 
make  a  salam  to  these  fVmctionaries,  and  then  to  shake 
hands  with  them— ceremonies,  doubtless,  typical  of  the 
mixed  nature  of  a  subsidiary  government — half  native, 
half  English.  As  soon  as  we  had  all  been  received,  the 
resident  and  the  dewan — unquestionably  the  two  most 
important  men  of  the  country,  and  the  real  managers  of 
all  public  affairs — moved  on,  while  we  followed  up  stairs 
according  to  our  rank  and  consequence,  such  as  it  was. 
At  the  top,  we  entered  a  long  gallery,  or  verandah, 
open  towards  the  court.  A  row  of  pillars  in  front  sos- 
tained  a  low  roof,  richly  gilt,  and  gaudily  painted 
with  flowers ;  to  ontch  which,  a  brilliant  set  of  cotton 


carpets  had  been  spread  under  fijot— m  m.irHkti 
that  one  folt  it  almost  s  shame  to  tread  apoo  tfaei^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  front  row  tat  hit  hi^hiKii  tb 
Maha  Rajah,  Kistna  Rajee  Gadaveer,  on  a  thnme  cf 
gold,  silver,  and  ivory.  This  gorgeoos  leat  wu  ihadt^ 
by  a  canopy  of  similar  materials,  aupfortcdbjfoorpo. 
lished  steel  pillars,  and  festooned  rooad  its  edge  with 
such  strings  of  such  pearls  as  uif^bt  have  dravo  v^ 
from  a  dozen  grand  duchesses.  On  the  top  of  all  n(  i 
bird,  composed,  as  it  seemed  to  our  danled  riev.entin. 
ly  of  precious  stones,  the  eyes  sparUiD{  to  tbe  Kfe, 
being  two  diamonds  of  a  brilliancy  far  Mrpanur  ill 
the  rest. 

It  was  more  satisfoctory  than  I  can  wdt  doeribe,  to 
behold  the  Rajah  thus  rigged  out  in  the  very  pji^  wbicli 
youthful  imaginatimis  bmitow  upon  all  monarchs,  bii  ii 
which,  to  the  mortification  of  manv  a  yootb  and  ibirt 
a  maid,  few  monarchs  actually  exhibit  theaMthea  Ei. 
oept,    indeed,  in    the  shop  of  Menra.  RuodeO  nd 
Bridges,  so  many  jewels  are  rarely  to  be  teao  eoOectid 
in  one  space ;  at  least,  I  never  bnt  ooee  beheld  sid^  i 
load  of  riches  on  the  person  of  any  indiridual  In  tke 
front  part  of  his  Hindoo  Higfaness's  torban  Uaad  i 
battery  of  diamonds,  twice  as  large  astbe  iplmdid  or- 
nament which  most  of  the  present  geoentioo  mj  n. 
member  to  have  seen  on  the  forehead  of  tbtt  pen 
Ranee,  or  queen  of  song,  Catalani,  valued  at  teo  tk» 
sand  guineas.     From   the  right  side  of  tbe  Rijak^ 
turban  rose  a  curved  pedestal  ofgold,  from  the  pnjecb^ 
part  of  which  hung  down  a  cluster  of  eoonaooipetrk  a 
different  strings,  forming  a  bunch  larger  than  oieha^ 
could  grasp.    This  weight  of  wealth  gare  hit  wjstf 
a  slight  **  list  to  starboard,"  but,  as  oneof  oorpirtfn- 
marked,  a  man  might  be  content  to  gowithaoiifs 
his  neck  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  eanMa 
of  the  honour  and  glory  of  such  ballaat  (Urnjil 
host,  however,  was  also  pretty  well  weigfalelUDs> 
over  his  neck  and  shoulders  he  had  caatihotliiBBi 
chaplets  of  precious  stones,  some  of  them  retdknfta 
his  middle,  and  others  clasping  his  throat  Fron  vA 
ear  was  suspended  a  thick  ring  of  virgio  foU,  ^ 
three  inches  in  diameter,  carrying  a  hogerulij,ipti^' 
ling  above  all  the  other  jewels  which  loaded  hnprni 
To  his  lefl  arm,  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  thciet^ 
pea  red  to  be  fitted  a  broad  gold  plate,  like  a  piece  if 
armour  ;  but  what  its  purpose  might  be  we  knewwt 
On  each  day  of  the  festival  the  Rajah'a  torbaoiidkii 
robes  were  different:  one  dav  his  tonic  eootiited  ott 
white  ground,  with  small  red  spots ;  another  day  Hw 
entirely  red ;  and  on  a  third,  the  whole  oonsirted of {^ 
cloth.     But  the  jewels  seemed  to  be  the  fame  oo  vA 
day,  and  thence  our  inforence  was,  tliat  the  whole  it» 
of  ••  barbaric  pearl  and  gold"  belonging  lo  tbe  crotna 
Mysore  was  produced  on  these  occasiona. 

On  entering  the  gallery,  we  marched  op  in  a  rot  n 
the  foot  of  the  musnud  or  throne,  saUming  all  tbe  wij; 
and  after  shaking  hands  with  his  highneaiandiibfi- 
ing  again,  we  backed  away  stern  fbremott,  ^^/^ 
European  courts,  to  tbe  seats  assigned  for  ^^^\r 
row.    The  space  behind  us,  between  ordain**! 
wall,  was  occupied  by  the  sovereign's  M^*"^ 
cers.    Close  to  the  Rajah,  on  tbe  right  '■■^•vr 
Dewan,  the  British  resident  on  his  left,  aodtkanivw 
near  relatives  and  official  folks— not  to  n>^^^^^ 
tendants  of  high  rank,  whose  sole  buainsM  *ff^ 
consist  in  popping  into  his  highness'a  moatb,in><^^ 
to  time,  the  proper  portion  of  betel-out ! 

I  forget  exactly  at  what  stage  of  the  vj^J^ 
officer  of  the  household  deqialched  1^  ^  M 
along  the  line  and  cast  over  our  neeks  a  cbapkt«f 

flowers,  each  person,  of  course,  rising  and  "JJ* 
wards  the  throne  as  thia  high  honour  was  eooftRM 

him.    Next  followed  an  attendant  heariag  a  w^^ 
on  wbicl}  were  laid  eome  bits  of  W^***Xs 
leaves,  and  the  proper  proportion  of  X\m  to  d»s 
them.    Some  of  the  party  did  «<*>^  R^Jffi 
ceremony— on  tbe  principle,  I  suppose,  "^J^^i 
who  ate  and  drank  every  thioff.    I  l»ve  **■*"*, 
the  way,  thought,  in  reading  the  secoontorf  Qgr 
voyager,  that  he  must  have  been  hleised  wrfMiJi^ 

of  an  ostrich,  to  whom  spike-nails  are  npjJJJ*' J^l 
gestion  than  asparagus,  as  is  said  and  ****^  ..  ^ 
ship  I  Cloee  behind  the  beteUot  »«j;j^t-% 
tendant  with  a  tray  of  small  nosegays,  "«^  J^i 
with  a  bottle  of  highly  perfumed  oil,  one  ^^ 
he  bestowed  on  each  bunch  cX  flowen,  tM» 
•*  adding  a  perfome  to  the  violet"  _„«.-sfc* 
Last  of  all  came  a  most  ""POrtiJ'P^]!^^^ 
office  every  one  oouWapj»«ciate.   Theboittr^^ 

welcome  mesienger  cooaisled  in  throwin?*P" 
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finest  cachemere  shawln  over  each  of  oar  BboulderB! 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  effect  which  this  present  pro- 
daced  on  my  mind  and  feelings.  Up  to  that  moment  1 
Lad  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  as  ill  as  possible  of  the 
Rajah  of  Mysore;  and  with  the  ready  indiscretion  of 
youth,  and  all  the  confidence  of  recently  acquired  and 
partial  knowledge,  had  never  failed  to  state  in  company, 
without  any  measure  in  the  terms,  that  the  government 
of  his  highness  Sree  Kistna  was  most  oppressive.  But 
ever  since  feeling  the  delicate  pressure  of  these  beauti- 
ful shawls,  I  have  been  unable  to  bring  myself  to  say 
one  word  against  the  giver. 

The  East  India  Company  very  judiciously  take  care 
that  none  of  their  servants  shall  be  exposed  to  such 
temptations :  for  every  present  whatsoever,  given  to  any 
offioer,  civil  or  military,  in  their  employ,  must  immedi- 
ately afterwards  be  handed  over  to  a  person  appointed  to 
leeeive  it.  An  exact  equivalent  bemg,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  presently  returned,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to 
the  treasury  of  the  R^ah,  Sultan,  or  other  native  au- 
thority  who  gave  the  present  As  I  was  not  within 
reach  of  this  provoking  ordinance,  I  was  allowed  to  keep 
my  pair  of  shawls,  and,  though  ratlier  the  worse  for 
twenty  years*  wear,  they  still  figure  on  the  necks  of  some 
fiur  mends  of  mine  at  home. 

Many  a  time  have  I  witnessed  the  intense  mortifica- 
tion of  the  wives  of  East  India  Company's  servants,  on 
their  being  obliged  to  relinquish  the  beautiful  presents 
which  they  and  their  husbands  brought  home  from  the 
Durbar.  I  remember  once  seeing,  or  thinking  that  1 
saw,  a  tear  or  two  drop  and  mingle  with  a  handful  of 
pearls  which  a  lady  was  in  the  act  of  returning,  accord 
ing  to  regulation. 

••  Why  ?"  said  I  to  her,  "  what  does  it  matter  ?  What 
eould  you  do  with  the  jewels  here  ?  You  have  no  society 
amongst  whom  you  could  desire  to  wear  such  valuable 
omamebts  7** 

"No,"  she  replied, " that  is  very  true;  but  my  two 
poor  ffirls  at  home,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  these  three 
long,  long  years,  would  look  so  becoming  in  ttieni  !**  And 
then  the  mother's  tears  flowed  fast  and  m  earnest,  as  she 
thought  of  her  children,  between  wliom  and  her  rolled 
ten  Uiousand  miles  of  sea ! 

The  rajah  having  ordered  the  sports  to  commence, 
we  turned  our  eyes  to  the  area  below  with  much  curi- 
osity,  to  see  what  should  first  happen.  In  the  middle  of 
the  great  square,  an  enclosure  or  ring,  about  thirty  or 
forty  yards  across,  had  been  formed  by  means  of  a  dou- 
Ue  line  of  posts,  ten  feet  apart  and  ten  feet  high,  over 
which  Mras  cast  a  strong  netting,  forming  a  secure  wall 
of  rop$9,  but  so  loose  tliat  it  hung  in  folds  to  the  ground. 
Hie  populace  filled  the  rest  of  the  square,  along  with  the 
guards,  some  mounted,  some  on  foot,  and  1  am  afraid  to 
sa^  liow  many  elephants  there  might  be — twenty  or 
thirty,  at  the  least,  together  with  numerous  bodies  of 
p^icemen  bearing  long  poles  with  flags  at  the  end. 
These,  I  presume,  were  intended  for  show  ;  but  another 
■et  carried  immense  long  whips,  with  which  the  sove- 
reign  people  were  kept  from  pressing  in  too  great  num- 
bers upon  the  ropes.  A  dozen  native  bands  of  music, 
consisting  of  sharp  sounding  drums,  and  a  number  of 
■hrill  pipes,  resembling  in  squeak  that  of  our  penny 
trumpets^  only  most  pamfutly  louder,  and  all  playing  at 
once,  grievously  disturbed  us  during  the  whole  exhi- 
bition. 

On  one  side  of  the  space  within  tlie  rin;^  two  beauti- 
ful leopards  stood  chained  to  se|)arate  posts.  As  thcso 
animals  had  been  caught  in  the  jung^le  the  day  before, 
nothing  oouid  be  more  sleek  and  glossy  than  their  coats. 
Near  these  noble  ttAasts,  as  if  in  contran,  were  turned 
in,  quite  loose,  two  jackasses,  each  of  which  drow  behind 
him,  tied  to  his  tail,  a  globular  empty  leathern  bottle 
called,  I  think,  a  dnbbah,  about  as  large  as  a  man  could 
grasp  in  his  arms.  Into  tliese  machines  a  handful  of 
gravel  or  dried  peas  had  been  inserted,  to  make  a  noiite 
as  the  poor  donkeys  moved  about.  On  tho  other  side  of 
the  arena  two  painted  wooden  figures  of  men  were 
placed  in  a  leaning  posture  against  stakes  fastened  in 
the  ground. 

Exactly  opposite  to  the  rnjah,  at  the  further  side  of 
the  ring,  a  huge  cage,  composed  of  strong  wooden  bars, 
had  been  wheeled  close  to  the  ropes.  A  door  on  that 
side  of  the  cage  which  faeed  us  being  now  drawn  up. 
w«  disoovared  a  large  royal  tiger  sitting  in  the  attitude 
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of  the  sphinx,  apparently  all  ready  for  a  spring.  lie 
looked  exceedingly  fierce,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  poor 
wretch  had  been  kept  with  little  or  no  fi>od  over  since 
his  capture  in  a  pitfall  in  one  of  the  great  teak  forests 
of  tlie  Malabar  Ghauts  upwards  of  two  days  before. 
The  royal  animal  seemed  very  ill  disposed  to  afford 
sport  to  folks  who  had  treated  him  so  uncourteously,  for 
not  an  inch  would  he  budge  even  when  the  netting 
was  drawn  up,  and  a  clear  course  openod  for  him  into 
tlie  ring.  Perhaps  he  felt  alarmed  at  the  dreadful  hul- 
labaloo of  so  many  thousands  of  people  bawling  out, 
drums  beating,  and  horns  sounding,  rows  of  elephants 
tossing  up  their  trunks,  and  horses  snorting  and  pranc- 
ing all  round.  Possibly,  too,  he  might  not  have  felt 
much  tempted  by  the  dainty  company  of  the  jackasses 
with  their  botilos  of  peas.  At  all  events,  no  poking  of 
sticks  or  thumping  on  the  cage  could  make  him  start 
tack  or  sheet,  till  his  hind-quarters  wore  blown  up  by  a 
handful  of  squibs  and  crackers  cast  into  his  den. 

Tho  instant  the  explosion  took  place  the  tiger  gave  a 
tremendous  roar,  and  sprung  forwards  with  great  vio- 
lence into  the  circle,  where  he  stopped  suddenly,  and 
ilien  glared  his  eyes  round  and  round  with  a  roost  sus- 
picious  scowl.  After  surveying  the  ground  for  a  few 
seconds,  he  turned  tail,  and,  in  n  most  cowardly  fashion, 
ran  back ;  but  observing  the  door  of  his  den  closed,  he 
swerved  on  one  side,  and  leaped  with  prodigious  violence 
against  tho  ropes.  Had  the  cords  not  been  left  so  loose 
that  his  force  became  expended  before  they  were  drawn 
tt^ht,  I  verily  believe  he  might  have  broken  through 
ilio  meshes,  or  pulled  down  some  of  the  posts.  Instead 
of  this  he  merely  got  entangled  with  the  lines,  and  los- 
ing ail  his  putiohce,  if  he  ever  possessed  any,  he  raged 
and  roared,  lashing  his  tail  about  in  the  most  fbriouf 
siyle  till  he'  got  free.  Then  turning  round,  he  shot 
acioss  the  area  like  a  Cougrovo  rocket,  and  after  mak- 
ing an  iriimense  cat-like  spring,  pounced  upon  one  of 
the  muck  figures  of  men,  the  head  of  which  he  twisted 
off  in  an  iiiMtanL  During  this  proceeding  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  a  fierco  growl,  or  murmur  of  satisfaction, 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold.  As  soon  as  he 
detected  the  trick,  he  first  flung  the  head  violently  from 
him,  and  tore  the  figuie  all  to  pieces  with  his  claws, 
then  made  another  attempt  to  break  throuffh  the  en- 
closure, but  with  no  better  success  than  at  first. 

I  really  thought  at  one  time  he  would  have  effected 
his  escape,  by  climbing  over  at  the  place  where  his 
cage  sto(»d.  Both  his  fore  paws  were  actually  on  the 
roof,  and,  with  no  great  struggle,  he  might  have  gained 
the  top,T'rom  whence  his  leap  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
must  have  pruduced  a  pretty  tolerable  sensation,  I  guess! 
F'ortunately,  a  courageous  little  boy,  about  twelve  years 
old,  who  had  perched  himself  on  the  cage  to  see  the  fun, 
stood  quite  firm  when  all  bis  older  companions  scattered 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  terror  of  the  tiger*s  open  jaws 
clo^e  to  them.  This  bold  young  fellow  held  in  his  hand 
a  short  stout  club,  and  the  instant  the  tiger  showed  him- 
self above  tiie  ropes,  he  lent  him  such  a  sound  rap  on  the 
nose,  that  the  animal  fell  back  again  into  the  enckienre, 
heels  over  head,  with  a  sort  of  inverted  somerset  While 
a  shout  of  applause  rung  over  the  whole  space,  an  old 
Mahometan  soldier,  an  officer  of  the  extinct  dynasty,  re- 
marked to  us  in  a  whisper,  that  this  exploit  was  just  the 
sort  of  thing  which  his  former  master,  Hyder  All,  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  in  hb  youth. 

The  baffled  tiger  now  attacked  the  other  figure  of  a 
man,  and  wrenched  off  his  head  as  he  had  done  that  of 
the  other;  but  instead  of  getting  into  a  passicm,  as  be 
had  done  on  tlie  first  occasion,  when  be  discovered  the 
cheat,  he  stood  pcHectly  still,  with  hb  tail  on  the  ground, 
his  head  drooped  and  turned  away  from  the  figure,  as  if 
he  folt  ashamed  of  having  been  twice  deceived.  In  thb 
attitude  he  remained  several  minutes,  with  hb  eyes  half 
closed,  slightly  moving  hb  head  firom  side  to  side ;  after 
whicli  he  deliberately  laid  liimself  down,  A. dozen  yelp- 
ing dogs  wore  now  turned  in,  some  of  wbidi  prudently 
contented  themselves  with  taking  a  distant  look  at  the 
royal  beast  Not  one  of  them  approached  him  except  an 
Gnglbh  grayhound,  and  even  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  press  matters  too  far,  but  merely  barked  and  snarled ; 
once  or  twice  he  came  so  close  to  the  tiger's  nose  that 
we  wondered  the  monster  had  not  laid  hb  paw  upon 
him,  and  crushed  him  at  a  Mow.  Meanwhile,  the  rest 
of  the  dogs,  in  a  body,  attacked  one  of  the  chained-up 


leopards — a  most  unfair  contest ;  but  as  be  had  the  good 
fortune  to  catch  one  of  them  on  the  hip,  he  gave  such 
evidence  of  hb  capacity,  that  the  barkers,  leaving  the 
nobler  game,  one  and  all  scampered  off  in  chase  of  the 
donkeys.  These  poor  beasts,  terrified  by  the  sound  of 
tho  bottles  at  tlieir  tails,  and  worried  by  the  dogs,  were 
soon  dragged  to  the  ground,  after  which  a  dbtant  action 
was  recommenced  against  the  leopards,  with  no  results, 
as  military  men  express  it 

By  this  time,  probably  the  rajah,  and  certainly  his 
company,  were  pretty  well  tired  of  so  much  nonsense ; 
and  his  highness,  turning  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  desired 
him  to  go  down  to  the  court  with  a  bow  and  arrow  which 
was  handed  to  him.  The  ofliccr  descended  accordingly, 
and  having  passed  round  to  that  side  of  the  ring  where 
the  tiger  lay,  very  deliberately  shot  an  arrow  at  the  un- 
offending animaL  He  immediatclv  sprang  at  the  ropes; 
but  upon  receiving  another  arrow  m  his  breast,  the  poor 
creature  fell  back,  and  stood  locking  reproachftilly  at  hb 
opponent  This  gave  the  unconcerned  courtier  time  to 
draw  a  third  arrow  from  hb  quiver,  and  so  on,  till  the 
wretched  beast  was  literally  bristled  all  over  like  a  nor. 
cupine;  yet,  to  our  great  surprise,  he  still  kept  hb  foet 
As  the  arrows  pierced  hb  side,  he  merely  turned  round 
his  head,  and  broke  them  off  with  his  mouth,  leaving 
the  barb  far  within.  We  observed  one  arrow  pass  clean 
through  hb  body  from  side  to  side,  and  could  not  but 
remember  the  old  song  of  Chevy  Chase,  where  the  gray 
goose-quill,  a  cloth  yard  long,  b  wet  with  tlie  hearths 
ulood  of  a  warrior.  As  nothing  could  be  more  disagree- 
able  tlian  this  method  of  putting  so  noble  an  animal  to 
deatli,  some  of  us  sent  up  a  petition  to  the  rajuh,  that 
one  of  the  party  might  be  allowed  to  go  down  for  the 
purpose  of  despatching  him  k  PAnglaise.  This  favour 
was  readily  granted  ;  and  it  was  ciu-ious  to  observe  how 
instantaneouslv  death  followed  the  passage  of  a  single 
musket-ball,  though  eight  or  ten  arrows  had  already 
gone  through  and  through  him  without  producing  any 
vbible  effect. 

Persons  who  have  only  seen  those  beasts  which  are 
called  (ironic4dly,  I  rjppose,)  wild,  tliough  the  tamest 
and  most  docile  of  God*s  creatures,  can  form  but  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  skin  and  the  nobleness 
of  the  air  of  those  truly  wild  inhabitants  of  the  tropical 
forests,  thus  inhumanly  **  butchered  to  make  an  Indian 
holyday.**  We  had  a  good  opportunity  of  studyins  the 
habits  of  the  tiger  at  the  British  residency  hard  by, 
where  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  his  tribe 
was  kept  in  the  open  air.  He  had  been  brought  as  a 
cub  from  the  jungle  a  year  or  two  before,  and  being 
placed  in  a  cage  as  large  as  an  ordinary  English  par- 
lour, in  the  centre  of  the  stable-vard,  had  plenty  of  room 
to  leap  about  and  enjoy  the  high  feeding  in  which  he 
was  indulged.  He  devoured  regulatly  one  sheep  per  day, 
with  any  other  extra  bits  of  meat  that  happened  to  be 
dbposable.  A  sheep  in  India  is  rather  smaUer-'^say  ten 
per  cent — less  than  our  Webb  rontton  i  so  this  was  no 
great  meal  for  a  tiger  four  feet  hi^h.  The  young  hande 
at  the  residency  used  to  plague  bim  occasionally,  till  he 
became  infurbtcd,  and  dashed  with  all  hb  force  against 
the  bars,  roarinff  so  loud  that  the  horses  in  the  surround- 
ing stables  trembled  and  neighed  in  groat  alarm.  Indeed 
it  was  venr  difficult  even  for  persons  who  were  fullr 
satbfied  of'^the  strength  of  the  cage,  to  stand  near  it  with 
unmoved  nerves.  He  would  soon  have  made  famous 
minoe-meat  of  half  a  dozen  of  us,  could  he  but  have  caught 
the  door  open  for  a  moment 

But  what  annoyed  him  fkr  more  than  our  poking  him 
up  with  a  stick,  or  tantalising  him  with  shins  of  beef  or 
legs  of  mutton,  was  introducing  a  mouse  into  his  cage. 
No  fine  lady  ever  exhibited  more  terror  at  the  sight  of  a 
spider  than  this  magnificent  royal  tiger  betrayed  on 
seeing  a  mouse.  Our  mischievous  plan  was  to  tic  the 
little  animal  by  a  string  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and 
thrust  it  close  to  the  tiger*s  nose.  The  moment  he  saw 
it  he  leaped  to  the  opposite  side,  and  when  the  mouse 
was  made  to  rnn  near  him,  lie  jammed  hintself  into  a 
comer,  snd  stood  trembling  and  roaring  in  such  an  ecs- 
tasy of  fear,  that  we  were  always  obliged  to  desist 
from  sheer  pity  to  the  poor  brute.  Sometimes  we  in- 
sisted on  his  passing  over  the  spot  where  the  uncon- 
scious little  mouse  ran  backwards  and  forwards.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  we  eould  not  get  him  to  move,  till 
at  length,  I  believe  1^  the  help  of  a  squib,  we  obliged 
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bim  to  itart ;  but  instead  of  pacing  leisurely  •cross  bis 
den,  or  making  a  detour  to  avoid  the  object  of  bis  alarm, 
he  generally  took  a  kind  of  flying  leap,  so  bigh  as  nearly 
to  bring  bis  back  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  bis  eacre  ! 

I  beard  afterwards,  with  much  regret,  that  this  noblest 
of  tigers  bad  been  put  to  death.  One  day,  a  drunken, 
useless  fellow  of  the  soodra  caste,  the  lowest  rank 
amongst  the  Hindoos,  happened  to  be  passing  through 
the  court-yard,  and  not  bemg  able  to  steer  very  straight, 
he  ran  foul  of  the  cage.  In  the  stupidity  of  his  intoxi- 
cation, ho  allowed  one  of  his  arms  to  pass  between  the 
bars,  upon  which  the  tiger,  naturally  supposing  this  was 
an  invitation  to  help  himself,  snapped  off  the  man's  arm 
in  a  moment,  and  before  assistance  could  arrive  the  man 
bled  to  death.  The  British  resident,  very  properly  con- 
sidorinF  that  the  feelings  of  the  natives  would  be  out- 
raged if^  after  such  an  accident,  the  animal  were  per- 
mitted  to  live,  ordered  him  to  be  shot 

We  were  promised  a  grand  day*s  sport  one  afternoon, 
when  a  buf^o  and  a  tiger  were  to  be  pitted  against 
each  other.  The  buffalo  entered  the  ring  compoBedly 
enough ;  but  after  looking  about  him,  turned  to  one  side, 
and  rather  pettishly,  as  if  he  had  felt  a  little  bilious, 
overturned  a  vessel,  placed  there  expressly  for  his  use. 
The  tiger  refused  for  a  long  time  to  make  his  appear- 
ance,  and  it  was  not  till  his  den  was  filled  with  smoke 
and  fire  that  be  sprang  out  The  buffalo  charged  bis 
enemy  in  a  moment,  and  by  one  furious  push  capsised 
him  right  over.  To  our  great  disappointment,  the  tiger 
pocketed  this  insult  in  the  shabbiest  manner  imaginable, 
and  nassing  on,  leaped  fUriousIy  at  the  ropes,  with  which 
bis  feet  became  entangled,  so  that  the  buffalo  was  ena- 
bled to  punish  his  antagonist  about  the  rump  most  in- 
gloriously.  When  at  length  the  tiger  got  loose,  he 
slunk  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  area,  lay  down,  and 
pretended  to  be  dead.  The  boys,  however,  soon  put  him 
up  again,  and  tried  to  bring  him  to  the  scratch  with 
squibs  and  crackers ;  and  a  couple  of  dozen  of  dogs  being 
introduced  at  the  same  moment,  they  all  set  at  him,  but 
only  one  ventured  to  take  any  liberty  with  the  enraged 
animal.  This  bold  dog  actually  caught  the  tiger  by  the 
tail,  but  a  slight  pat  of  the  mighty  monster*s  paw  crush- 
ed the  yelping  cur  as  flat  as  a  board.  The  buffalo,  who 
really  appeared  anxious  to  have  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  now 
drove  the  dogs  off,  and  repeatedly  poked  the  tiger  with 
bis  nose,  and  even  turned  him  half  over  several  times 
with  his  boms. 

As  the  gentleman  showed  no  pluck,  the  rajah  request- 
ed one  of  us  to  step  down  to  give  bim  the  coup  de  grace. 
I  accordingly  loaded  a  musket  which  nfus  placed  in  my 
hands,  but  on  reaching  the  area  I  fblt  rather  unwilling 
to  fire,  as  I  had  just  ^rd  a  story  of  a  gentleman  who, 
the  year  before,  in  firing  at  one  of  the  animals  in  the 
ring  by  the  rajah's  directions,  not  only  shot  the  animal, 
but  also  killed  an  old  woman  who  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ring,  the  ball  having  continued  its  course  af- 
ter piercinflf  the  tiger's  head.  On  my  expressing  a  wish 
to  try,  in  the  first  place,  the  effect  of  cold  iron  upon  bis 
tough  hide,  a  very  sliarp-pointed  spear  was  given  me,  and 
I  tried  with  niy  utmost  force  to  pass  it  tlirough  his  bide, 
but  in  vain.  He  rose,  bowser,  on  being  pricked  by  the 
steel,  and  by  making  a  violent  effort  to  dutch  my  hand, 
thrust  bis  liead  fairfy  through  one  of  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  to  my  no  small  dismay.  Either  the  ropes  wore  not 
very  strong,  or  the  seizings  weak,  fi>r  they  began  to 
break,  and  m  tbo  next  minute,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the 
infuriated  monster  might  have  forced  his  whole  body 
through.  In  this  emergency  I  quite  Ibrgot  all  about  hu- 
manity and  old  women,  and  catching  up  the  musket, 
placed  the  rouzale  of  the  piece  at  the  tiger's  head,  and 
blew  bis  brains  out  in  a  moment 

A  more  manly,  though  not  a  pleasing  kind  of  sport 
•uooeedod,  in  which  the  Jetties,  or  native  Atbletss,  ex- 
hibited before  us.  Mysore  is  the  only  part  of  India,  as 
fiur  as  I  know,  in  which  these  oriental  prizefighters  are 
•till  kept  up.  The  Jetties,  whose  institution  is  said  to 
be  of  very  ancient  origin,  constitute  in  Mysore  a  distinct 
caste  of  persons,  trained  firom  their  infancy  daily  in  the 
most  laborious  exercises,  or  what  we  should  call  gymnas- 
tics, but  fkr  more  varied  and  extraordinary  tlum  any  I 
ever  saw  in  Europe.  Whether  they  spring  from  a  pecu- 
liarly handsome  stock,  or  whother  it  be  that  the  nature  of 
their  unremitted  exercises  devdops  the  beautiful  points  of 
the  human  form,  I  luiow  not ;  but  certainly  nothing  except 
the  statues  of  antiquity  go  beyond  them  in  symmetry. 
The  beau  ideal,  if  I  understand  the  term  correctly,  con- 
sists in  the  appropriation  and  just  disposition  of  the  most 
diaracteristie  forms  of  each  department,  selected,  not 
from  one  or  two  individual  specimens,  but  fVom  the  whole 
elass.  Judged  by  such  A  severe  test,  every  one  of  these 
Jetties  wouM,  of  course,  be  found  wanting  bi  many  le- 


spects.  But  I  cannot  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
sculptor  or  painter  in  search  of  materials  to  fill  up,  by 
observation  of  actual  nature,  his  own  conceptions  of  ideal 
excellence,  would  consider  the  exercising  room  of  these 
sin^rnlar  people  a  capital  studio.  At  all  events,  their  at- 
titudes, and  even  some  parts  of  their  limbs,  recalled  to 
me  so  strongly  the  surpassing  wonders  of  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, that  I  went  very  often  to  their  quarters  to  see  them 
rehearse. 

The  Jetties  intended  for  the  real  combat  are  brought 
forward,  two  at  a  time,  wearing  no  other  dress  than  a 
pair  of  light  orange  coloured  drawers,  extending  half  way 
down  the  thigh.  The  right  band  of  each  is  furnished 
with  a  weapon  which  may  be  called  a  cffistns ;  for  though 
it  is  somewhat  different,  I  believe,  from  the  Roman  m- 
strument  of  that  name,  its  object  appears  pretty  nearly 
similar.  Colonel  Wilks,  in  his  History  of  Mysore,  says 
it  is  composed  of  buffalo  bom  fitted  to  the  hand,  and 
pointed  with  fi>ur  knobs  resembling  very  sharp  knuckles, 
and  corresponding  to  their  situation,  with  a  fifth  of 
greater  prominence  at  the  end  nearest  the  little  finger, 
and  at  right  angles  with  the  other  four.  This  instru- 
ment, if  properly  placed,  would,  he  conceives,  enable  a 
man  of  ordinary  strength  to  cleave  open  tlie  head  of  his 
adversary  at  a  blow;  but  the  fingers  being  introduced 
through  the  weapon,  it  is  fastened  across  them  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  first  and  second  lower  joints, 
in  a  situation  which  does  not  admit  of  attempting  a  se- 
vere  blow  without  the  risk  of  dislocating  the  first  joints 
of  all  the  fingers. 

The  setto  or  battle  consists  of  a  mixture  of  wrestling 
and  boxing,  but  the  head  is  the  only  object  allowed  by 
the  rules  of  the  ring  in  India  to  be  aimed  at.  The  Jet- 
ties  are  led  into  the  arena  and  placed  in  fh>nt  of  the 
raiah,  by  the  two  masters  of  the  fight,  always  old  stagers, 
who  have  fought  in  their  day.  The  right  hands  of  the 
two  combatants  being  then  held  up  by  the  masters,  to 
show  that  all  is  fair,  Uie  Rajah  nods  his  approbation,  and 
this  is  considered  a  signal  to  commence.  The  Jetties 
may  either  strike  at  arm's  length,  or  close  and  grapple, 
or,  if  they  can,  they  may  throw  each  other  down— every 
thing,  in  short,  is  considered  fair,  except  striking  with 
the  csstus  lower  than  the  head.  The  guards  for  <tefence, 
I  have  hcaVd  persons  skilled  in  boxmg  say,  are  all  of 
them  extremely  good  and  scientifio.  These  refinements, 
like  the  niceties  of  English  boxing  or  French  fencing, 
are,  I  need  scarcely  con^ss,  quite  unintelligible  to  igno- 
rant eyes.  However  this  be,  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
nature  of  a  successful  blow,  though  it  often  baflies  the 
quickest  observation  to  discover  b^  it  was  given.  Every 
such  cut  lays  the  skin  open,  rattles  smartly  on  tbo  skull, 
and  sends  aown  a  stream  of  blood  from  top  to  toe  of  the 
wounded  man.  This  is  all  very  disagreeable,  but  we 
were  assured  never  dangerous.  The  wrestling  part  of 
these  contests  was  really  admirable,  and  being  unmixed 
with  any  thing  painful,  interested  us  much  more  than 
the  savage  cutting  and  maiming  alluded  to.  Sometimes 
the  combatants  continued  for  several  minutes  prancing 
round  a  common  centre,  in  attitudes  very  like  those  of 
our  boxers,  facing  one  another,  each  eyeing  bis  antago- 
nist with  the  utmost  intentness,  and  watching  for  a  fit- 
\ourable  opportunity  to  close  with  bim.  During  these 
movements,  which  fluently  recalled  to  my  nund  the 
figures  in  the  Spanish  bolero,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
were  kept  in  perpetual  motion,  and  that  arm  constantly 
waved  about  in  the  most  graceful  way  possible,  tlie  pur- 
pose of  each  fighter  being  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  other, 
and  so  to  draw  away  his  attention  from  the  meditated 
point  of  attack.  The  whole  muscles  of  their  bodies,  at 
this  period  of  the  fight,  appeared  to  be  made  of  highly 
elastic  springs ;  for  as  tlrair  feet  touched  the  ground,  their 
bodies  rose  again  into  the  air,  as  if  they  baa  become  ac- 
tually buoyant 

Suddenly  one  of  the  parties,  seixing  bis  moment,  rushes 
in,  makes  his  blow,  and  having  out  a  gash  into  the  other's 
head  so  deep  as  to  show  for  an  instant,  by  a  bright  white 
line,  that  the  skull  is  laid  bare,  be  grapples  his  antago- 
nist by  the  shoulders,  or  clasps  bim  round  the  body,  or 
even  seizes  bim  by  the  leg,  and  tries  to  throw  him  over. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  battle. 
The  elasticitj  of  the  muscles  already  alluded  to,  seems 
now  quite  gone,  for  every  fibre  appears  to  have  become 
as  rigid  as  a  bar  of  steeL  The  violent  exertion  of  the 
limbs  swells  out  the  muscles  between  the  joints  into  firm 
knobs  almost  as  hard  as  the  buffido's  bom  of  the  ciestus. 
For  a  long  time  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies 
keeps  within  the  well-marked  base  carved  deeply  in  the 
sand  by  their  fbet  durin||r  the  struggle ;  but  at  length, 
down  they  go  together  with  a  most  formidable  crash.  It 
is  not  always,  I  took  notice,  that  the  wrestler  who  is 
undermost  comes  worst  off;  for  it  fivquently  happens. 


that  the  upper  one  is  obliged  to  weaken  his  guM  Ibqc. 
dcr  ip  keep  the  other  down,  and  thus,  althoofh  he  faii 
the  superiority  in  position,  be  gets  many  a  seme  pet. 
ging  from  the  armed  knuckles  cf  his  prostrate  loUm 
nist  In  this  manner  they  lie  rolling  about  in  the  «b4 
for  a  long  while,  struggUng  to  regain  their  feet,  and  oe. 
casionally  giving  each  other  such  blows  on  the  bead  tht 
they  become  dreadfully  disfigured. 

After  battling  in  this  way  for  some  time,  withoal  nj 
decided  advantage  on  either  side,  they  cast  np  man  pe. 
titioning  looks  to  the  rajah,  who  at  length  makes  a  nt. 
nal  for  them  to  desist  The  victor,  if  there  h^peDite 
bo  an  obvious  superiority,  generally  goesof  thsgnad 
in  half  a  dozen  somersets,  to  show  hb  nndiniinMied 
vigour,  as  our  champions  in  the  prize-ring  cast  optkv 
hats  when  they  have  won,  and  say  they  are  mdyfcri 
fresh  fight  Meanwhile,  the  loser  pots  on  a  patbetjeor 
wistful  Took;  afid  first  bending  towards  the  r^,Biik(i 
a  low  salam  towards  the  lattices,  behind  whidi  theli&i 
of  the  court  are  seated,  so  as  to  view  the  sport,  whiletk; 
themselves  keep  out  of  si^t  of  the  pre&ne  wioiU.  he. 
sents,  consisting  of  gilt  or  sUvor  armlets,  toikoi,  veb 
of  cloth,  and  so  on,  are  then  thrown  down  fion  tb 
throne  to  the  Jetties,  upon  wliich  the  Ueeding  eooht 
ants  again  prostrate  themselves  in  Ae  dot  befise  lie 
rajah,  and  make  similar  obeisances  on  both'adei  rfth 
court  to  the  invisible  ladies  above. 

Immediately  afler  these  rather  painfblexliAitioBi^se 
were  entertained  with  stilt  daneing  by  asetof  niiii 
soles  of  whose  fbet  were  raised,  on  slender  pQki,Bsi 
than  seven  foot  from  the  ground.    Thevitafteilite 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  in  this  elevated  poaliniri 
throu||rh  the  whole  series  of  what  are  ealted  tie  Am 
exercises.    One  stroDfr  fUlow,  thus  9\cnitii,fHmki 
himself  before  the  rajah  with  a  couple  ttHM 
ploughs  on  his  dioulders,  a  feat  which  calMMsd^ 
admiration.   We  had  then  a  fight  between  tPiVAko, 
which  ran  their  heads  against  each  other  wi^  i  coA 
that  one  could  fancy  shook  the  palace  to  itsi«^M> 
tion ;  indeed,  tlie  only  wonder  was  how  both  auuisM 
not  fall  down  dead  with  their  skulls  fiadvei  U 
there  appears  to  be  a  wonderful  degree  of  tludaesc 
hardness  in  this  part  of  the  animal  strootiire  bol^  s 
beast  and  in  man,  for  just  after  these  bofiloeibiifin 
evidence  of  the  hardness  of  their  heads,  a  down  peisH 
came  forward,  and  placed  themselves  bdtee  akrgepilecf 
cocoa-nuts  stripped  of  their  outer  bosks.   Theie  \af 
cast  successively  high  into  the  air,  were  caoghtiatM 
descent  by  these  banl-pated  fellows,  who  stood  f^* 
received  the  cocoa-nuts,  I  presume,  on  their  **baaipi< 
resistiveness."    In  every  case  the  shell  was  limlr 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  milk  scattered  inihomnast 
the  crowd.    Such  a  cracking  of  heads  I  ncrer  ^'^^ 
cept  once  at  a  fair  in  Ireland.  Thus,  oar  csre&l  iwj 
Dame  Nature,  it  should  seem,  has  taken  good  cue  tvc* 
fend  the  brain,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  gnnniseij* 
folks  who  furnish  such  hazardous  evidence  of  the  on' 
ness  of  their  skulls,  have  no  great  8to(^  of  bwv* 
protect.  , 

The  prettiest  game,  to  our  taste,  daring  *^"Jj?f 
this  long  and  rather  wearisome  festival,  waf*''^ 
might  be  imitated  with  some  efiect  by  ^'PJ*^ 
our  own  opera.    From  a  ring  in  the  "'"<'^**2! 
stretdied  horizontally  over  the  centre  oftbein*'"' 
suspended  eight  differently  coloured  silk  "fro^^ 
ends  of  which  were  held  in  the  hands  of  as  nw^ 
boys.    Upon  a  signal  being  given, and  ™"*^*75 
up,  these  eig^t  young  persons  commenced  a  **f'. 
purpose  of  which  was  to  plait  up  the  ''I'^jf'^J  J 
one  rope.    After  working  about  a  ooapk  of  "^fV^ 
line,  the  music  changed,  and  the  little  ^i^^***;^^ 
the  order  of  their  dance,  undid  the  "^"■■^'JJ*^^ 
party-ooloured  rope,  and  stood  ready  to  "/"^l^ 
again,  accorduig  to  the  same  or  any  other  p^***"     , 
might  be  ordered  by  his  highness  the  MakaKajv 
Mysore. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

GRANITK  MOUNTAIN  CUT  INTO  A  STATOt— BA^i**  ""^ 


luuAH  OF  cooae.  . 

During  my  stay  in  Mysore,  I  ■»*»  •".^^ 
Irty  nules  north  of  Seringapataro.  to  examisM-r 
atue  of  solid  grudUi,nMj9&mAyfedmvv^ 
pUoe  with  a  name  almost  as  kmg  •«  ty  *°}P"\  p^ 
[irivanabahiffoL    It  b  wonderfiil  how  iM*f^ 


for  when  I  asked  at  the  Mysore  «»<*"**!' ^iLfc  it 
tion  about  this  extraordinary  cok)Ssal  Mstiie.  w";;^ 
within  one  night's  jouiney,  I  found  the  gi«M» 
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>f  the  party  bad  never  seen  it ;  nor  could  I  prevail  on 
my  person  to  accompany  me  on  the  expedition.  I  set 
mt,  accordingly,  alone,  about  sunset,  went  to  bed  in  my 
wlankeen,  and  never  awoke  tiU  the  bearers  set  me  down, 
lext  morning,  on  the  pavement  of  a  choultry  near  the 
ipot.  Ab  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  statue,  however,  for 
in  intervening  grove  of  trees,  I  ran  to  the  comer  of  the 
vood,  where  I  suddenly  obtained  a  view  of  this  astonish- 
Dg  work  of  art,  standing  up  boldly  against  the  skj,  and 
liowing  itself  above  a  low  range  of  intermediate  hills. 


or 


T  certainly  never  saw  any  work  of  man  before 
dnce,  which  gaye  me  so  complete  an  idea  of  a  giant,  as 
his  extraordmary  statue.  It  has  sometimes  been  de- 
leribed  as  an  image  of  Doodh ;  but  I  understand  that  it 
'epresents  Gomuta  Ray&«  a  celebrated  saint  of  the  Jain»— 
I.  scot  of  Hindoos,  differing  in  some  important  respects 
Tom  the  Brahminical,  and  also  from  tho  Boodhist  varie- 
ies  of  oriental  superstition. 

J  possessed  no  exact  means  of  measuring  its  height ; 
Kit  the  authorities  I  have  consulted  on  this  point  vary 
wtween  sixty-seven  feet  and  seventy  ieet  three  inches, 
?hich  b  the  height  stated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  ;  and,  fh>m 
iQch  estimates  as  I  could  make,  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be 
naoh  less.  It  is  admirably  placed  for  effect,  as  it  stands 
>n  the  summit  of  a  conical  granite  hill  about  two  bun- 
Ired  feet  high,  which  serves  for  a  pedestaL  The  statue 
ftill  constitutes  a  part  of  the  solid  rock,  which  originally 
nay  have  been  three  hundred  feet  high,  the  stone  which 
Tormed  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  having  been  carv- 
xl  away,  until  nothing  but  the  figure  remained.  The 
»riginal  shape  of  the  hill  cannot,  indeed,  bo  correctly  in- 
erred  firom  any  thing  we  now  see,  but  it  probably  torm- 
d  a  steep  cone,  or  peak,  of  which  the  bold  sculptor  has 
iken  such  magnificent  advantage. 

I  have  often,  when  travelling  since  in  foreign  coun- 
riesv  been  struck  with  natural  forms  and  positions, 
rhich,  by  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  might  easily  be 
limed  to  account  for  the  construction  of  similar  colossal 
Igures,  calculated,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  pro- 
\uce  a  much  greater  eflfect,  at  incalculably  less  oost  than 
be  ordinary  methods  of  casting  or  carving  can  aecom- 
liiafa.  I  was  therefore  much  rejoiced  to  bear  a  great 
Qodem  sculptor  declare,  that  he  had  lon^  entertained  a 
project  of  constructing  such  a  statue  in  this  country.  On 


nan  yet.** 

In  looking  at  Buchanan*s  account  of  Mjrsore,  for  a 
ksacripCion  of  the  statue  at  Shrivanabalagol,  I  found  the 
(lowing  remark:  "Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  visited  the 
ilace  lately  ;**  and  on  enquiring  amongst  the  officers  who 
lad  belonged  to  the  army  which  inarched  fit>m  Serin. 
rapaiam  to  the  Mahratta  country,  some  time  after  the 
Ul  of  Tippoo,I  learned  that  the  general  had  actually  gone 
ipwarde  of  thirty  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  the  statue, 
kod  then  galoped  back  to  rejoin  the  troops,  whose  march 
^as  never  interrupted. 

I  had  also  the  euriosi^  lately  to  ask  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself,  whether  this  account  was  correct, 
ind  what  he  thought  of  the  statue?  Ho  said  it  was  quite 
rae,  and  added,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  so 


magnificent  in  its  way.  It  will  therefore  be  interesting 
enough  if  Mr.  Chantrey,  with  such  an  example  before 
him  as  the  Indian  statue,  and  such  a  subject  at  hand, 
shall  make  good  his  boast  of  beating  the  Oriental  sculp- 
tor. 

During  my  stay  at  the  residency  of  Mysore,  I  took 
many  trips  to  Serinnpatam,  for  1  never  felt  tired  of 
wandering  amongst  uio  fortifications  and  other  spots  so 
celebrated  in  our  Eastern  history.  I  got  hold  of^an  in- 
telligent  old  corporal,  a  pensicmer,  who  had  actually 
entered  the  breach  as  one  of  the  storming  party  when 
tho  place  was  taken  in  1799.  I  easily  induced  him  to 
^  regularly  through  the  whole  siege.  Uncle  Toby  fash- 
ion,  mm  the  beginning  to  the  end — ^firom  the  first  hour 
tlie  ground  was  broken,  to  the  capture  of  the  city  and 
the  discovery  of  Tippoo's  body.  The  trenches  and 
breaching  batteries,  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  now 
exist,  had  been  formed  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  river,  not 
far  below  the  spot  where  the  river  divides  itself  into  two 
streams,  which,  afler  running  apart  for  about  three  miles, 
again  unite,  and  thus  form  a  loop,  within  which  stands 
the  island  of  Seringapatam.  On  the  upper  end  of  thb 
island,  wliich  is  sharp  like  a  spear-head,  is  erected  the 
fortress,  by  no  means  in  a  good  situation,  as  I  understand 
fVom  military  men,  nor  well  constructed  in  itself.  That, 
however,  signifies  little,  as  it  is  now  dismantled.  The 
breach  had  been  built  up ;  but  although  fourteen  years 
liad  elapsed  since  the  siege,  the  difference  in  colour  of 
the  modem  masonry  rendered  the  spot  quite  distinct 
We  could  even  count  numerous  shot-marks  and  shot-holes 
on  the  different  faces  of  the  bastion  adjacent  to  the 
breach,  which  was  made  in  the  curtain  of  the  work. 
The  river  happened  to  be  so  low,  that  Corporal  Trim  and 
I  managed,  at  the  expense  of  a  pretty  good  wetting,  to 
follow  the  exact  line  of  the  storming  party  across  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  over  the  Fausse  Brave  walL  Wo 
were  obliged  to  make  a  little  circumbendibus  to  enter 
the  works,  for  we  carried  no  scaling  ladders  with  us. 

Tho  readers  of  the  history  of  Uie  campaign,  which 
terminated  so  gloriously,  will  remember  that  a  huge 
ditch  was  found  within  the  ramparts  by  the  astonished 
storming  party,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few  planks 
inadvertently  left  by  the  troops  of  Tippoo,  they  might 
never  have  been  able  to  cross,  and  the  besiegers  have 
been  repulsed.  As  the  waters  rose  in  the  river  to  seven- 
teen feet  in  depth,  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the 
fort  might  then  have  long  withstood  its  assailants,  had 
the  moment  of  attack  been  deferred. 

On  these  vbits  to  Seringapatam,  I  slept  in  one  of  Tip- 
poo  Sultan's  palaces,  called  the  Dowlut  Bang,  or  warden 
of  riches ;  but  I  paid  dearly  for  my  temerity.  Indeed,  1 
believe  that  island  is  nearly  the  most  unh^thy  spot  in 
the  Bast  Indies.  What  is  curious,  however,  I  felt  none 
of  the  evil  effects  of  the  malaria  poison  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained on  tho  high  level  of  the  Mysore  country ;  but 
within  a  few  days  after  reaching  the  sea-coost  of  Mala- 
bar, was  seixed  with  what  is  colled  the  jungle  fever,  of 
which  I  feel  the  consequences  to  this  hour.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  (then  Colonel  Wellesley,)  when  governor  of 
Seringapatam,  lived  in  the  same  psiace,  which  be  ren- 
dered more  commodious  than  it  had  ever  been  in  the 
days  of  Tippoo  Sultan  or  even  of  his  fiither  Hyder  Ali. 
He  filled  it  with  European  furniture,  and  made  it  less 
unhealthy  by  placing  gloss  sashes  in  all  the  windows, 
by  which  some  portion  of  the  noxious  air  of  the  night 
could  be  kept  out 

A  characteristic  touch  of  the  some  hand  was  pointed 
out  to  me  in  the  Dowlut  Boug.  On  the  walls  of  the 
verandah,  on  that  side  of  the  ]Miace  which  is  most  con- 
spicuous, there  had  been  represented,  with  much  minute- 
ness  of  detail,  but  with  a  total  absence  of  per^iective, 
the  native  version  of  Colonel  Baillie*s  dcfeat---a  disaster, 
whidi,  OS  I  hove  elsewhere  mentioned,  occurred  some 
twenty  years  before,  (1780,)  under  the  reign  of  Hyder. 
As  the  success,  upon  that  occasion,  was  undoubtedly  on 
the  side  of  tho  Mahometans,  there  could  be  nothing  fiurer, 
in  the  way  of  nationality,  than  bloioningthe  victory  on 
the  walls  of  the  poloce.  By  the  same  right  of  conquest, 
the  new  governor  of  tlie  island  might  undoubtedly^  have 
ordered  a  brush  to  bo  passed  over  tho  original  pomting, 
and  hove  substituted  in  its  stead  the  storming  party  m 
the  breach  where  Tippoo  felL  The  English  warrior's 
taste,  however,  was  of  o  different  descripuon.  He  sent 
for  the  best  native  artists  in  Seringapatam,  and  made 
them  carefhlly  restore  the  original  work,  which  had  been 
mud)  destroyed,  desiring  them  to  omit  no  iteiti  which 
the  fallen  dynasty  had  sanctioned.  In  consequence  ot 
this  firesh  painting,  I  saw,  so  late  as  1813,  the  whole  dis- 
astrous  story  displayed  to  public  view,  in  the  glaring 
colours  in  which  mder  liad  originally  delighted  to  ex- 
hibit tho  prowess  of  his  arms. 


In  the  some  manly  taste,  tliouffh  possibly  with  higher 
poUticol  motives,  the  custom,  which  antecedent  to  our 
conquest  of  Mysore  had  been  religiously  observed,  of 
reading  the  Koran  several  times  a-doy  beside  the  tomb  of 
Hyder,  was  continued  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  continued  to  this  hour.  During  the  few 
days  I  Uved  in  the  palace,  I  went  repeatedly  to  hear 
these  moolahs  ofier  up  their  prayers.  All  the  Mussul- 
man priests  of  the  subverted  dynasty  were  pensioned  by 
the  Britisli  government,  and  also  most  of  the  princi^l 
officers  and  civilians  of  Tippoo's  court  This  wise 
policy  included  the  celebrated  old  Purnooh,  the  late  sul- 
tan's prime  minister — tlie  Talleyrand  of  India — who, 
though  he  served  at  diffisrent  times  many  different  mas* 
ters,  behaved  to  each  and  to  all  with  rigid  fidelity,  and 
stood  by  them  heartily  as  long  as  they  kept  their  respec- 
tive heads  above  water. 

After  remaining  about  a  fortnight,  wandering  over  the 
Mysore  country,  I  turned  my  steps  to  tho  westward,  witli 
the  intention  of  passing  the  Ghauts  and  reaching  tiie 
coast,  where  I  considered  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure a  sea  oonve3ranco  to  Bombay.  I'he  resident  at  My- 
sore advised  me  to  call  at  the  Rajah  of  Cooig's  capital  on 
my  way,  and  furnished  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  that  native  prince. 

Early  in  the  morning,  therefere,  of  o  beautiful  day  in 
the  latter  end  of  September,  1  set  out  from  the  bare  tabk). 
land  of  Mysore,  and  proceeded  towards  the  hilly  and 
thickly  wooded  r^ions  overhanging  the  Malabar  coun- 
try. When  1  awoke  in  my  palankeen,  I  knew  not  very 
distinctly  where  I  hod  got  to,  for  I  had  been  dreaming 
oil  night  about  the  monstrous  stetue  at  ShrivonabakgoT. 
I  sot  up,  drew  the  door  gently  bock,  and,  looking  out, 
found  mys^in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
mognificent  scenes  which  my  eyes  hod  ever  beheld.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  wore  travelling  among  the  dustered  co- 
lumns of  some  enormous  and  enchant^  Gothic  cathedral, 
compared  to  which  the  minster  at  York,  or  the  cathedral 
at  Winchester,  would  hove  seemed  mere  baby-bouses. 
The  ground  extended  on  all  sides  as  smooth,  and  flat, 
and  aeor  of  underwood,  as  if  the  whole  hod  been  paved 
with  gravestones.  From  this  level  surface  rose  on  every 
hand,  and  as  fiur  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  into  the 
forest,  immense  symmetrical  clusters  of  bamboo,  varying 
in  diameter  at  their  hose  from  six  feet  to  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  even  to  twice  that  width,  as  I  ascertained  by 
actual  measurement  For  about  eight  or  ten  feet  firom  the 
ground,  each  of  these  clusters  or  columns  preserved  a  form 
neoriy  cylindrical,  after  which  they  bcffon  gradually  to 
swell  outwards,  each  bamboo  assuming  for  itself  a  grace- 
ful  curv^  and  rising  to  the  height,  some  of  w^ty,  some  of 
eighty,  and  some  even  of  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  the 
extreme  end  being  at  times  horizontal,  or  even  drooping 
gently  over,  Hke  Sie  tips  of  the  feathers  in  tho  Prince  of 
Wales'  plume.  These  gorgeous  dusters  stood  at  the  dis- 
tance or  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from  one  another,  and 
beinff  totally  free  fVom  the  interruption  of  brushwood, 
could  be  distinguished  at  a  great  distance — more  than  a 
mile  certainly,  m  every  direction,  forming,  under  the  in. 
fluence  of  an  active  imagination,  naves  and  transepts, 
aisles  and  choirs,  such  as  none  but  a  Gothic  architect 
ever  dared  to  conceive.  Overhead  the  interlodng  curves 
of  the  bamboos  constituted  as  complete  o  groined  roof 
OS  that  of  Winchester  or  Westminster,  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  fiir  beyond  the  bold  conception  even  of  thoso 
wonderful  artists  who  devised  that  glorious  school  of  ar- 
diitocture,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  has 
railed  the  dark  centuries  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
era  of  the  crusades  almost  to  the  level  of  the  days  cf 
Pericles. 

On  counting  the  separate  bamboos  in  some  of  the 
smallest,  ondiOso  in  some  of  tho  largest  dusters,  I  feund 
the  numbers,  to  vary  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred,  and  the  height  generally  firona  sixty  to  a 
hundred  feet  from  tlie  ground  to  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  curves  overhead.  Most  of  the  bamboos  were  some- 
what thicker  than  a  man's  thigh  at  the  ground,  where, 
as  I  have  before  said,  they  are  dustered  so  dose  as  to 
be  almost  in  contact  They  then  toper  off  very  gradually 
to  the  extreme  end,  where  the  point  b  not  thicker  than  a 
quill.  There  occurs  a  joint  at  about  every  foot  and  a  half, 
distingnished  not  only  by  a  slight  flat  ring  or  fillet,  but 
by  a  set  of  small  branches,  dght  or  ten  feet  long,  strik. 
ing  out  at  right  angles  to  the  main  bamboo.  These  mi- 
nor shoots  are  again  divided  into  joints,  from  which 
mmor  series  of  shoots,  still  more  minute,  ore  thrown 
out;  and  so  on  for  many  successions,  the  lost  always  ter- 
minotlng  in  a  sharp-pointed  norrow  leof  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide  in  the  middle,  not  un- 
like a  large  tea-kaf  when  spread  out 

As  eaoo  bamboo  of  the  hundred  or  more  forming  the 
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cluifter  sends  out  shoots  from  every  joint,  and  as  all  the 
joints  of  these  subordinate  branches  do  the  same,  a  com.- 
pact  mass  is  formed  by  these  innumerable  little  branches, 
which  cross  one  another  at  every  possible  angle.  If  a 
person  were  to  ^1  a  liat  fuU  of  pins  or  needles,  and 
.■hake  it  about  for  some  minutes,  it  mig^ht  give  a  notion 
of  the  IncqEtricable  confusion  which  is  presented  to  the 
.eye  on  looking  into  one  of  those  clustered  columns  of 
bamboos.  It  is  ooly  at  the  top,  where  the  bend  takes 
place,  that  tJic  foliage  has  full  room  to  play,  or  whore  the 
^pcring  arms  of  this  magnihcent  plant  form,  by  their 
IQcetinga  and  crossings,  a  complete  system  of  pointed 
.arches. 

What  surprised  me  very  much,  and  greatly  puzzled  me 
^  first,  was  to  observe  tliat,  notwithstanding  tiie  mulli- 
jtttde  of  lateral  shoots  Qrom  each  of  tiie  main  bamboos,  and 
from  all  the  subordinate  branches,  not  a  sijigle  trace  of 
displacement,  or  the  slightest  obi>truction  to  the  growth 
jpf  any  branch,  could  be  detected.  Every  person  must 
have  beard  of  the  astonishiqg  rapidity  of'^thc  growth  of 
;the  bamboo.  It  is  said,  indeed,  tliat  in  one  season  il 
•tarts  up  to  its  whole  length.  I  do  not  know  if  this  bo 
jtrue,  but  am  quite  certain  that  if  one  of  the  main  bam- 
boos  were  to  vpriug  from  the  ground  in  tlie  centre,  or 
iBven  near  the  sides  of  the  cluster,  and  that  from  its  joints 
^iiere  wore  at  the  same  time  to  sprout  out  the  lateral 
)>ranchcs  I  have  described,  it  would  be  impossible  for  tJie 
inain  stem  to  force  its  way  tlirough  the  obstructions  pie- 
jumted  by  the  netrwork,  formed  by  the  little  branches 
growing  from  the  joints  of  the  other  bamboos  in  the 
isluster. 

Afkfir  examining  a  considerable  number  of  the  clusters, 
however,  wo  can,  I  think,  discover  how  nature  manages 
^is  difficult  affair.  When  the  bamboo  first  springs  out 
/>f  the  ground,  it  b  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  but 
ft  is  armed  with  a  very  sharp  point,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
.wooden  instrument  called  a  fid,  which  sailors  make  use 
i»f  in  splicing  ropes.  As  this  point  is  extremely  hard, 
.and  the  bamboo  always  highly  polished,  it  readily 
^akes  its  way  through  the  very  thickest  masses  of  the 
^ittle  branches,  as  one  might  thrust  a  sword  through  a 
quickset  hedge.  Thus,  the  bamboo,  whose  growth  is  pro> 
jdigiously  rapid,  starts  upwards,  and  by  reason  of  its 
;Pmooth  sharp  end,  and  perfectly  smooth  sides,  easily 
piakes  its  way  to  its  extreme  length  and  thickness,  with, 
put,  as  I  conceive,  sending  out  a  single  lateral  shoot  from 
.any  of  its  joints  till  the  utmost  extent  has  been  gained. 
The  subordinate  branches  from  the  joints  then,  but  not  till 
Jthcn,  begin  to  start  out  horizontally,  all  these  being,  afler 
ih9  manner  of  the  principal  stem,  exempted  from  lateral 
shoots  at  their  joints  till  their  utmost  length  iias  been 
Reached.  In  consequence  of  this  beautiful  arrangement, 
jpone  of  these  successive  branches,  however  numerous  or 
.delicate,  find  any  difficulty  in  piercing  the  confusion. 

I  saw  bamboos  in  every  diflferont  stage  of  this  process, 
.and,  in  particular,  I  noticed  soveral  of  the  main  stems 
fising  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet  and  upwards,  of  a 
^ar  yellow  colour,  and  evidently  of  recent  growUi;  but 
without  a  single  lateral  branch  growing  from  their  joints 
from  top  to  bottom ;  &nd  this  led  me  to  infer  that  their 
extreme  height  bad  not  yet  been  attained,  or  was  just 
attained. 


of  sepoys,  wiw  several  elephants,  and  a  most  inconve- 
niont  allowance  of  car-splitting  music,  were  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  the.soubadar,  as  he  styled  himself.  I  begged 
him,  as  delicately  as  1  could,  to  stop  the  tom-toms,  and 
then  insinuated  something  about  breakfast.  I  suspect 
t^  functionary  had  ofWn  before  been  sent  to  meet  my 
•Quntrymen  similarly  circumstanced,  for  I  could  see  the 
e^ds  of  his  huge  whiskers  gradually  curling  upwards  by 
the  muscular  action  of  that  kind  of  smile  called  a  broad 
grin,  as  he  listened  to  my  demand,  and  pointed  to  the 
ehonltr^,  or  caravansary,  close  at  hand.  In  truth,  in 
spite  of^the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  bamboo  forest,  and 
the  witchery  of  tlie  still  more  magnificent  scenery  which 
embellishes  the  sqmmit  ridge,  or  crest  of  thcGhauU,  I  had 
Dot  been  able  to  exclude  from  my  thoughts  the  chances, 
pro  and  con,  of  a  good  meal  at  the  end  of  the  stage.  Ac 
oordingly,  i  felt  my  heart  leap  as  I  caught  sight  of  a  ta- 
ble-cloth,  flapping  in  the  breeze  in  the  verandQh,  above 
which  rose  a  ffpodly  ^ange  of  dishes,  a  huge  tea-pot,  and 
a  bowl  brim  full  of  eggs.  The  at^ndant  lifted  up  the 
covers,  and  display^  a  pyramid  of  rice  shining  like  a 
■now  wreath  in  the  sun,  supiiorted  by  a  curry,  the  sa- 
voury siTieU  of  which  spread  so  far  as  to  reach  the  senses 
of  the  tired  bearers  oi  mj  palankeen,  who  seemed  as 
hungry  as  myself.   In  the^y  of  th^  njoment,  I  presented 


them  with  a  whole  sheep,  of  the  small  mountain  breed, 
for  their  dinner. 

During  the  rest  of  this  day  I  travelled,  sometimes  in 
the  palankeen,  and  sometimes  on  tlie  back  of  one  of  the 
elephants  sent  me  by  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  for  whose  capi- 
tal, Markara,  I  was  now  bound.  The  road  wound  about 
amongst  tlie  hills,  or  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ghauts,  and 
across  numberless  small  streams,  besides  the  ?reat  Cau- 
Vcry,  now  shrunk  to  a  rivulet,  which  we  forded  repeat- 
edly during  this  journey.  When  the  sun  became  disa- 
greeably hot  at  tnose  places  where  the  woods  opened,  I 
had  only  to  dismount  and  pop  into  the  palankeen ;  but 
when  we  plunged  into  the  forests,  and  enjoyed  the  shade 
of  the  teak  tree,  iron  wood,  banyan,  and  tamarind,  1 
again  got  on  tlie  back  of  my  elephant.  She  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  animal,  in  the  prime  of  her  life,  as  I  was 
told,  being  only  fifty  years  old,  called  Bhigelee,  or  light- 
ning. Your  grand  folks  in  India,  upon  state  occasions, 
place  a  howdah,  or  castle,  on  their  elephants,  and  ride 
about  in  triumph,  like  Durius  in  Le  Brun*s  pictures  of 
Alexander's  battles.  But  fur  ordinary  travelling,  a  good 
thick  matting,  or  rather  a  pad,  answers  the  purpose ;  in 
fact,  this  method  is  the  more  agreeable  of  the  two  on  a 
journey,  for  there  is  less  motion  felt  when  one  is  seated 
close  to  the  elcphant^s  back,  Uian  when  perched  three  or 
four  feet  higher,  and  wagged  about  like  the  head  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin  over  a  chimney-piece.  Even  with  the 
pad,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  keep  on  when  the  road  is  steeps 
and  tliis  would  be  impossible,  were  not  a  piece  of  cloth, 
twisted  up  like  a  rope,  placed  before  and  behind,  which 
may  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  according  as  the  inclination 
of  the  road  b  upwards  or  downwards. 

An  elepliant  b  proverbially  one  of  the  surest-footed 
animals  in  the  world;  but  we  came,  during  this  journey, 
to  some  passes  so  very  steep,  and  so  much  covered  with 
loose  stones,  empty  water-courses,  broken  trunks  of  trees, 
and  all  the  other  debris  left  by  mountain  torrents,  that  I 
quaked  not  a  Uttle  at  times  as  we  passed  along  the  edges 
of  precipices.  But  our  trusty  Bhigelee  appeared  perfectly 
self-possessed  on  these  occasions;  and  as  the  mahout,  or 
driver,  made  mo  remark,  she  never  took  her  foot  off  one 
stone  till  she  had  made  sure  of  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
next  step.  Sometimes  she  made  tliis  inspection  with  her 
trunk,  sometimes  with  her  foot;  but  she  never  once  made 
a  false  move,  though  occasionally  she  slid  down  for  a 
yard  or  two  on  all  rours. 

At  one  place,  the  bough  of  a  tree  happened  to  cross 
our  path,  upon  which  the  elephant  raised  her  trunk  and 
wrenched  it  from  the  stem  in  a  moment,  in  order  to  use 
it  as  a  fly  flap,  and  so  brisk  were  her  movements,  tliat 
she  had  very  nearly  whisked  botli  the  mahout  and  my- 
self into  tlie  valley.  At  anotlier  turn  of  the  road,  where 
we  crossed  a  running  stream,  her  thirsty  ladyship  sucked 
in  a  hogshead  or  two,  and  then,  having  filled  her  trunk, 
and  wishing  to  cool  herself,  sh^squirted  the  contents  so 
dexterously  over  her  sides  and  back,  that  we  were  both 
completely  drenched.  For  this  trick  Miss  Bhigelee  re- 
ceived anuitable  correction  at  the  hands  of  her  guide,  al- 
beit his  age,  as  he  said,  was  less  than  that  of  the  elephant 
by  about  a  dozen  years,  ile  told  us,  that  he  had  scarcely 
been  absent  from  her  a  whole  day  since  he  was  born ; 
and  that  even  when  a  mere  crawling  infant,  he  used  to 
bo  left  by  his  mother  under  the  elephant*8  care. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  twilight  when  I  reached  Mar- 
kara, the  rajah's  capital;  and  not  a  little  astonished  was 
I  to  be  shown  into  a  large  house,  built  in  the  taste  of  the 
English  bungalows  at  Madras,  furnished,  also,  in  the 
European  style.  In  one  of  tho  rooms,  which  was  bril- 
liantly lighted  up,  I  found  a  tabic  laid  witli  twenty  co- 
vers; and  before  I  had  been  there  throe  minutes,  a  sum p- 
tuuus  dinner  was  placed  on  the  table,  as  if  it  had  been 
brought  by  magic.  A  couple  of  dozen  mutes,  in  white 
robes,  stood  round  like  the  ivory  attendants  of  the  Black 
Prince  in  the  fairy  tale.  I  lamented  that  I  had  not  twenty 
luoutiis,  to  do  more  justice  to  my  host^s  ultra  hospitality. 
As  it  was,  however,  I  did  pretty  well;  for  the  keen  air  of 
tlie  Coorg  mountains,  and  the  rough  riding  of  the  elc- 
pliant,  had  set  my  appetite  so  sharply,  that  I  felt  rather 
provoked  to  receive  a  summons  to  attend  the  maha  Kajali 
of  Coor?,  Lingra  Jender  Wadeer,  just  as  I  had  smoked 
out  my  first  chillum,  and  was  considering  whether  or  not 
to  break  in  upon  a  second  bottle  of  claret,  fi>r  the  rajah 
sported  some  of  "Maxwell  and  Key's  be»t  long  cork." 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  however;  so  I  jumped  up, 
and  being  shown  to  anotlier  suite  of  apartments,  found  a 
bed-room  and  dressing-room,  for  all  the  world  like  those 
of  any  hotel  in  Jermyn-street.  I  rigged  myself  in  my 
best  coat,  tucked  iu  my  sword,  screwed  on  my  cocked 
hat,  and  rattled  away  to  the  di^rbar^ 

This  worthy  rajah's  whim,  as  1  soon  discovered,  was 
to  have  every  thing  in  one  department  of  his  palace,  as 


much  as  possible,  in  the  English  style.  In  this  view,  tfai 
floor  of  the  room  in  which  he  received  hU  Earopea 
guests  was  laid  with  Brussels  carpct»,  and  rooiMl  tfae 
walls  stood  piano-fortes  and  organs,  music  booiu,  w^  I 
card-tables,  writing-desks,  clocks  of  a  dozen  shaMiud 
sizes,  mirrors,  and  pictures — all  English.  He  teaad 
enchanted  with  my  amaze  at  this  strange  jamble  of  op. 
hoUtery;  nothing,  however,  was  ordered  aright,  and  it 
looked  more  like  one  of  Mr.  Dowbiggin't  wuchooKi  ia 
Mount-street  than  an  English  drawing-room,  vbicb  it 
was  intended  to  represent  As  I  enter^  the  darbir,tk  ' 
rajah  claimed  my  admiration  of  the  dispontion  of  )ib 

f roods  in  sucli  a  way,  that  it  was  imposBible  to  cootradict 
lim.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  the  sagacity  of  the  aibie 
outran  his  taste;  and  in  the  midst  of  mach  that  w 
trashy,  and  even  childish,  betokened  a  derree  of  kin. 
ledge  of  character  for  which,  indeed,  the  Hindoot  are  |c 
cnliarly  distinguished.  He  led  me  up  to  a  pictmcof  Sr 
Arthur  Wellesley,  sent  to  him  by  the  general,  at  the  ra. 
jail's  request,  after  the  great  campaign  agiintt'np|io& 
*" There,"  said  he,  ""look  at  that  picture;  then ii tin 

fortrait  of  the  greatest  man  we  have  ever  knova  ■ 
ndia." 

Just  as  these  words  were  interpreted,  I  wai  nrpiia^ 
to  hear  a  band  of  music  strike  up  the  tune  eaHed,  1  ttenk, 
"^  The  Hunting  of  the  Stag,"  of  which  song  the  bittfaa 
is,  ^  Hey  ho,  chevy !"  To  this  most  incongnioui  tune,! 
set  of  Indian  f^urantes,  or  notch  girls, were  madeto  dme 
before  us,  and  very  strange  work  they  made  of  it!  Aib 
a  short  audience,  the  rajah  observed  that  I  nmtbedRrf 
with  the  day's  journey,  and  allowed  me  to  retire. 

Next  morning  I  got  up  betimes,  and  took  atomj^ 
tlie  groundis  which  satisfied  me,  that  ahhough  aodaf 
could  bo  more  picturesqne   in  the  way  of  noaate 
scenery,  a  more  absurd  spot  for.a  strofig4ioidMtfM( 
have  been  selected  in  Asia.   It  would  inSed  kiliM 
(ildce  to  keep  a  state  prisoner  in,  for  the  fortidiiallR 
centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  each  ovciyb|,«& 
either  commanding  it,  or  the  approaches  to  it,«iAttUf 
cannon  sliot.   1  returned  to  the  fort,  after  staDfiagtatk 
top  of  one  of  these  knolls  for  about  half  an  hoiir,viti 
ing  the  mist  as  it  gradually  stole  out  of  the  ralk js,aAdl(> 
came  invisible  in  the  higher  air,  whenever  it  laixe^vit^ 
sunbeams  as  they  peeped  over  the  eastern  ridges  of  At 
Ghauts.     Meanwhile,  the  lirht  wind,  which  geaenilT 
flits  about  at  tlint  hour,  shook  down  the  dew  drop  fin 
the  branches  of  the  wcll-steeeped  forest;  andl  hadiloMit 
forgotten,  in  the  coolness  of  the  air,  and  more  thaa  Alp> 
ine  beauty  of  the  Indian  landscape,  how  ikr  I  haditt-' 
dered  from  the  scenes  which  it  recalled.   Atlhedoofrf 
the  bungalow,  I  was  met  by  half  a  dozen  attendaoti,wb 
!<alamed  to  the  ground,  and  led  the  way  to  the  parinr. 
where  a  fea.<*t  sufficient  to  have  satisfied  tvcntj  haH^j 
officers  was  laid  on  the  table.   I  counted  eighteea  diiki. 
and  1  forget  how  many  silver  tea-pots,  cream>jofi,  k- 
sides  crockery  enough  to  have  equipped  an  Indiinafr- 
such  was  the  magnificent  pleasure  of  the  Rajah  of  C«tf{' 
In  due  scatKin,  a  uioi^sage  cnnie  lo  me  froD  bit ki{i 
iiess,  to  say  ho  wished  mo  to  go  over  the  new  pik* 
whit  h  he  was  fitting  up  like  an  English  hoose,aii^ap<> 
tionie  of  the  det^iiU  of  which  he  desired  to  haves/^ 
nion.     As  things  were   in  actual  progress,  I  Mi^ '" 
liberty  of  suggesting  a  few  changes,  with  wbiekl*^ 
greatly   pkmsed.      He    had    already  made  «i*  '*^ 
erroneous  arrangements,  probably  from  actinif  opoo»- 
perliE'ct  intbrmation  ;  and  as  even  his  queer  taitereiw* 
v^  at  these  incongruities,  he  felt  delighted  to  M  i 
Kuropoun's  authority  for  makhig  furlhw"  alleraiia» 

On  returning  to  the  great  square  in  tlie  centre  oft* 
buildingr  wo  lound  three  chairs  placed  for  m  « i 
Turkey  carpet  spread  on  the  ground  in  the  open  •'• 
The  rujali  took  a  seat  and  made  me  come  be*i<k  *»■• 
alter  placing  his  son,  a  nice  little  boy  nine  or  ttojein 
of  age,  on  my  right  hand.  Tliis  yonng  fellow  •^^'v 
dressed,  with  a  huge  overspreading  turban.  A  o* 
ei  re  le  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  broad,  was  p*""!* 
round  each  of  his  eyes,  which  gave  him  a  strange  •*■'' 
ing  look  ;  and  on  his  cheeks,  brow,  and  ohin,  »erc  p*^ 
ed  small  black  marks,  or  beauty  spots,  aboal  twi«  •• 
large  as  the  head  or  dot  of  a  note  in  music.  .. 

The  whole  area  of  the  court  was  now  ^''P^J'" 
soldiers,  each  holding  as  high  as  his  face  in  im"*'* 
bill.hook  or  knife,  the  blade  of  which,  near  l^.Jj"^ 
i;^,  could  not  be  less  than  three  inches  v'wt,  «*• 
diminishing  gradually  towards  tho  bilU  This  i«® 
ablo  instrument,  well  known  in  Indian  warftw  >■*• 
the  name  of  the  Coorg-knife,  is  often  used  a«»  ''^ 
and  when  handled  by  men  who  are  not  afraid  lot 
with  their  antagonists,  is  said  lo  be  a  moat  efiO"" 

weapon.  x-irwii 

On  a  signal  given  by  the  rajah,  a  fbldiflj  «* 
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thrown  open  on  one  side  of*  the  court,  and  in  stalked 
two  immense  royal  timers,  held  by  several  men  oa  each 
Bido   by  long*  but  slignt  ropes  attached  to  collars  round 
the  animals*  necks.     These  beasis  appeared  very  tract- 
able, for  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  close  to  us. 
I  confess  I  did  not  much  like  this  degree  of  propinquity, 
and  eyed  the  slender  cordage  with  some  professional 
anxiety.      Meanwhile  the  rajah  and  his  son,  and  the 
officers  of  the  housoliold,  appeared  quite  unconcerned, 
though  the  tigers  passed  within  a  few  yardu  of  them, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  mo,  might  easily  have  broken  loooe. 
"What  degree  of  training  these  animals  had  undergone, 
I  know  not;  bat  afler  a  little  while  the  rajah,  probably 
to  increase  the  surprise  of  his  gue^t,  directed  the  men 
to  let  ^o  the  ropes  and  to  fiill  back.    There  we  sat,  in 
ttio  midst  of  the  open  court,  with  a  couple  of  full-sized 
tigfcrs  in  our  company,  and  nothing  on  earth  to  prevent 
their  munching  us  all  up !     The  well-fed  and  well-bred 
beasts,  however,  merely  lounged   about,  rubbed    their 
noses  together,  and  then  tumbling  oo  the  ground,  rolled 
about  like  a  couple  of  kittens  at  play.    I  could,  however, 
detect  the  rajah  spying  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  and  half-sroiling  at  the  success  of  hie  trick.     Af\er 
a  time  the  men  were  recalled  and  the  tigers  drugged  off. 
A  pair  of  lionesses  and  two  furious  looking  butfaloes 
iHrere  then  introduced,  but  nothing  could  be  n)ore  inno- 
cent or  more  respectful  to  the  rajah  and  his  son.    Like 
FalstaS^   indeed,  they  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive 
kctowledge  of  the  true  prince.    Yet,  for  all  this,  1  caught 
myself  several  tiroes  edging  my  chair  back  a  little  bit, 
and  looking  out  for  a  clear  place  to  escape,  as  the  roon- 
sters  stalked  up  and  down  the  court,  and  once  or  twice 
actually  touched  the  edge  of  our  carpet  with  their  feet. 
On  these  occasions,  that  part  of  the  circle  of  guardM 
whieii  stood  behind  us  advanced  just  so  far  as  to  bring 
onr  chairs  on  the  outside  of  their  ring,  and  to  place 
themselves  between  the  beasts  and  us.     On  clapping 
their  bands  and  flourishing  their  knives,  the  lionesses 
and  other  beasts  moved  a  little  farther  off;  afler  which 
the  guards  again  dropped  to  the  rear.     Still,  this  seem- 
ed rather  a  poor  protection  :  at  least,  f  had  my  recol- 
lection so  full  of  the  rapid  motions  of  the  same  class  of 
animals  which  I  had  seen  baited  at  Mysore,  that  I  could 
discover  nothing  which  need  have  prevented  the  tiger 
from  whipping  off  the  heads  of  the  rajah  and  Uie  heir- 
npparcnt,  or,  at  all  events,  that  of  their  guest,  who  hav- 
ing  no  particular  claims  to  the  throne  of  Coorg,  could 
reckon  on  none  of  the  benefits  of  instinctive  respect. 

A  troublesome  story,  too,  respecting  a  touch  of  in- 
sanity  in  the  rajah^s  family,  recurred  to  m^  thoughts 
occasionaMy.  I  had  heard  somewhere  of  his  predeces- 
sor  calling  for  a  fowling-piece  one  day  iu  open  durbar, 
and  having  ordered  forth  his  cabinot-ministers,  he  de- 
liberately popped  them  off,  one  by  one,  like  sparrows — 
an  honour  to  which,  it  is  said,  they  submitted  with  edi- 
fying patience  and  propriety.  I  confess  1  felt  rather 
4|ueorish  when  he  sent  one  of  his  family  for  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  bearing 
toe  name  of  Joe  Manton  on  the  lock.  I  admired  it  ol 
cxMirse. 

**  That  piece,"  said  the  rajah,  **  was  made  here  by 
one  of  my  people.'* 

I  ventured  respectfully  to  point  to  the  name  of  the 
London  maker. 

"Pooh!"  cried  his  highness,  "what's  in  a  name? 
The  man  who  could  make  such  a  piece  as  this  could 
snrely  copy  a  name.     Bring  the  London  gun." 

And,  strange  to  say,  when  the  model  from  which  one 
of  bis  najlive  gunsmiths  had  made  the  p'.eee  was  placed 
in  my  hands,  so  exact  was  the  imitation,  1  could  scarce. 
ly  tell  which  was  the  original,  whieh  the  copy.  Qn 
pulling  the  trigger  of  each,  however,  the  difference  in 
the  vivacity  of  the  spring  made  the  distinction  apparent. 
I  had  often  heard  of  their  powers  of  imitation,  but  had  uo 
idea  before  of  its  extent. 

When  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  with  an  inspection 
of  these  pieces,  the  rajah  gave  orders  for  half  a  dozen 
tiger's  cubs,  about  eight  months  old,  and  as  many  pup- 
py-dogs,  to  be  set  to  play  before  us  on  the  carpet,  while 
a  full-grown  royal  liger  was  at  the  same  time  dragged 
fiyrward  and  pitted  against  a  boar  for  a  real  battle  in  the 
open  court.  Any  thmg  more  dispropoi  tionate  or  absurd 
cannot  be  conceived  than  this  match  ;  and  so,  perhaps, 
the  poor  brutes  thought,  for  fight  they  would  not,  al- 
though both  of  them  were  well  thumped  and  forced 
agaiost  each  other  by  the  attendunbi.  At  length  a 
brilliant  thought  struck  tho  rajah. 

"  Tie  Uiem  together !"  exclaimed  his  majesty ;  and 
tcoordingly  the  rope  which  was  fastened  tq  the  tiger's 
oolUr  was  hitcbsd  to  the  belly-band  of  the  bear. 


Neitlier  party  liked  this.  The  ti^er  roared  and  the 
hear  growled,  while  the  rajah  and  his  son  laughed  and 
clapped  their  hands  in  ecstacy  at  tlieir  own  good  joke. 
Of  course  the  guards  and  courtiers  joined  in  the  mirtli, 
and  the  whole  quadrangle  rung  with  mixed  shouts  ol 
the  soldiers,  the  growl  of  the  bear,  and  the  roar  of  tho 
tiger.  Of  all  the  parties  in  this  singular  concert,  the 
tiger  appeared  to  be  the  most  discomposed.  His  eye  fia<4h- 
eo  fire,  and  his  tail  waved  from  flank  to  flank  in  the  most 
ominous  style.  1  thought  at  one  time  tliat  this  was  to 
turn  out  no  laughing  matter ;  for,  if  the  angry  animal, 
when  at  length  he  lost  all  patience,  had  taken  a  direc- 
tion towards  us,  he  might  have  demolished  the  dynasty 
of  Wadeer,  or  at  least  made  a  vacancy  for  an  officer  in 
his  firitannic  Majesty's  Navy.  Fortunately  he  chose 
exactly  the  opposite  course,  and  running  furiously  across 
the  court,  made  a  flying  leap  right  into  one  of  the  low 
windows  of  what  the  ruiah  called  his  English  drawing- 
room.  The  glass  and  frame-work  of  the  window  were 
of  course  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment,  and  the  pianos, 
pictures  and  book-cases,  must  eoon  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  not  the  tigers  progress  been  checked  by 
tho  weight  of  the  wretched  bear,  which  hung  outside, 
half-way  between  the  window-sill  and  the  ground,  some- 
what  after  the  fashion  of  the  golden  fleece  over  a  mer- 
cer's door.  The  tiger  we  could  no  longer  see,  but  we 
could  hoar  him  smashing  the  furniture  at  a  great  rate. 

The  rajah,  who  naturally  thought  this  was  a  little 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  desired  his  people  to  enter  the 
room,  in  order  to  catch  hold  of  the  ropes  fastened  to  tho 
tiger's  collar,  by  which  he  had  been  brought  forward  in 
the  first  instance.  This  being  accomplished,  and  the 
tiger  secured,  the  rope  connecting  him  and  the  bear  was 
cut,  upon  which  poor  Master  Bruin  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  no  great  height  indeed,  and  off  he  moved  very 
sulkily  to  his  den.  Meanwhile  the  tiger  was  dragged 
out  of  the  house  by  main  force,  and  sent  to  the  rear. 

As  soon  as  order  was  restored,  five  elephants  made 
tlieir  appearance,  none  of  them  standing  less  than  thir- 
teen feet  {high.  At  the  bidding  of  the  rajah,  these 
grand  fellows  knelt  down,  prostrated  themselves,  rolled 
over  on  their  sides,  lifted  their  keepers  in  their  trunks, 
and  whirled  them  high  in  the  air.  In  short,  they  went 
through  all  manner  of  gambols. 

^  Now,"  said  the  rajah,  ^  let  us  have  an  elephant 
dance !" 

I  forgot  to  mention  before,  that  on  one  side  of  the 
court  a  group  of  pretty  dancing  girls  had  been  exhibit- 
ing all  the  time^of  the  show,  without  attracting  much 
notice.  These  ladies  being  ordered  forwards,  one  of 
them  was  stationed  before  each  of  tho  elephants  as  s 
partner,  and  the  keepers,  slipping  down  from  the  ani- 
mals* necks,  seated  themselves  cross-legged  on  the 
ground,  in  front  and  within  reach  of  the  animals'  fore- 
teet.  The  music  now  struck  up,  tho  girls  began  to 
dance  and  sing,  while  the  keepers,  by  touching  the 
elephants'  foot  gently  with  little  sticks,  made  them 
hobble  likewise.  As  the  unwieldy  monsters  jogged 
from  side  to  side,  they  beat  time  with  tho  ends  of  their 
trunks  on  the  bare  heads  of  their  keepers,  shook  their 
monstrous  ears,  and  stared  at  the  girls.  Never  was  any 
thing  more  grotesque !  The  effect,  indeed,  was  so  lu- 
dicrous, that  even  the  poor  Indian  girls  themselves  ap. 
poured  at  a  loss  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  at  being  set 


hy  Hindoo  pipers — a  glorious  concourse  of  absurdities  ! 
riie  day  was  pretty  well  advanced  before  these  sports 
were  over,  for  wo  had  still  to  witness  sundry  sheep-fights, 
and  rain-fights,  and  an  endtess  variety  of  antics  by  hu- 
man tumblers. 


not  inelegant.  On  their  heads  they  wind  a  long  white 
cloth  into  a  broad  flat  turban,  and  round  their  bodies 
wraps  loose  white  frock,  reachiug  two  inches  below 
the  knee.  This  robe  or  tonic  is  tied  roirad  the  waist 
with  a  shawl  of  more  or  less  ricbness  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  parties^ 

In  the  evening  1  found  my  way  back  to  EerajiMider* 
pet,  and  strolled  into  the  Woods  in  quest  of  adventures. 
What  should  I  meet  but  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  **  all 
shaven  and  shorn,''  speaking  a  strange  rorxture  ef  Por- 
tugese, Spanishf  and  Hindustanee  f  As  I  poeseswd  a 
slight  smattering  of  each  of  these  languages,  we  got  on 
pretty  well.  Althoegh  thn  good  padre  had  passed  rooeh 
more  than  h^lf  his  li:e  away  from  PortugaU  he  strH  took 
a  lively  interest  in  these  distant  scenes,  which^  as  he 
said,  ho  never  hoped  to  vbtit  agahi/  He  had  heard,  be 
told  me,  of  the  peninsular  war,  but  he  knew  none  ef  the 
details.  The  worthy  missionary's  thoughts,  indeed, 
were  much  more  earnestly  engaged  in  works  of  peaee 
and  charity  than  in  those  of  war  and  conquest.  He 
showed  me  his  native  school,  where  a  iramber  of  Iwys 
were  taught  to  read^  and,  with  an  ah-  of  exultation/  as* 
sured  me  he  could  reckon  upon  there  being  at  least  nine 
or  ten  hundred  Christians  in  the  Coorg  countryr  of  whieh 
the  population  is  said  to  be  fifty  thousands 

Next  morning  I  descended  the  celebrated  Poodicbertfm 
Pass  in  the  great  Malabar  Ghauts— a  gorgeous  specimen 
ef  rugged  but  well- wooded  mountain  scenery.  At  tiM 
bottom  of  the  pass  I  found  bearers  who  carried  me  to 
Erricore,  and  so  onwards  to  Cananere^  a  very  interest- 
ing  trip  along  the  coast. 

Afler  various  common-place  adventures  and  worryfifg 
delays,  I  reached  Tellicherry,  and  lastly  Mangalore, 
where  I  considered  myself  most  fortunate  in  catching 
an  English  ship  just  sailing  for  Bombay ,  loaded  with 
teak  timber  for  the  dock-yard.  By  taking  advantage  of 
the  land-winds  at  night,  and  the  sea  breezes  in  the  day, 
we  reached  our  port  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  f9 
which  Sir  Samuel  Hood  had  limited  my  excursion. 

CHAPTER  X. 
nsrr  to  thx  fULTAN  or  roNnsiiik,  tn  Boanttf — sir  amect 

BOOV. 

In  the  summer  of  1814,  Sir  Samuef  Hood  made  a  voy- 
age, in  his  majesty's  ship  Minden,  to  the  eastern  parts 
of  his  station.  We  called  first  at  Acheen,  on  the  north 
end  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  where  we  held  some  very 
amusing  intercourse  with  the  king  of  that  district,  whoee 
capital  the  admiral  visited.  From  thence  we  steered 
over  to  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales^s  Island,  and 
thence  down  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  entering  the  China 
Sea  by  the  beautiful  Straits  of  Sincapore.  The  admi- 
ral's chief  object  was  to  visit  Java ;  but  as  there  lay 
three  routes  before  him  to  choose  between,  viz.  the 
Straits  of  Caspar,  tho  Straits  of  Banca,  and  the  Cara- 
mata  passapre,  he  preferred  taking  the  last  and  widest, 
which  also  led  him  near  the  western  shore  of  the  im- 
mense island  of  Borneo.  On  reaching  the  equator,  hs 
steered  for  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Lava,  whidi 
passes  the  town  of  Pontiana.  The  weather  being  very 
fiivourable,  the  ship  was  ancliored,  and  the  barge  got 
ready  for  an  expedition. 

At  four  in  the  morning  on  receiving  the  joyful  inii^ 


to  dance  a  jig  with  elephants  to  the  tune  of  "  Drops  of  (nation  that  1  was  to  be  officer  of  the  boat,  I  lost  no 
Brandy,"  or  some  such  exotic  air — villanously  played  tjme  in  getting  together  every  thing  likely  to  bo  ueefttl 


At  last  tlie    rajah  broke  up  this  queer  durbar,  or  was  over,  he  should  cut  us  all  out  in  speaking  Malay 


levee,  ordered  out  the  palankeens,  wished  me  a  safe 
dcHcent  of  the  Ghauts,  and,  as  I  thought,  was  about  to 
di^<Inis8  me  rather  unceremoniously  ;  but  on  tho  contra- 
ry, he  did  me  the  high  honour  to  accompany  me  as  far 
as  the  outer  gate  of  the  fort,  on  the  hill,  a  distance  ol 
at  least  a  mile  from  the  palace.  A  double  row  of  sol- 
diers lined  the  road  the  whole  way  ;  and  these  being 
joined  by  many  hundreds  of  labourers  from  the  adjacent 
fields,  the  crowd  became  quite  dense  towards  tho  end  of 
the  line.  The  most  profound  silence  was  observed, 
however,  and  as  each  person  stood  with  his  broad- blad- 
ed  knifo  in  his  hands,  raised  nearly  to  liis  mouth,  in 
what  wo  should  call  an  attitude  of  prayer,  the  palms  being 
pressed  together,  the  effect  was  very  lively  and  striking. 
On  reaching  the  gate  the  rajah  presented  me  with  one 
of  the  Coorg  knives  already  described,  and  a  handsome 
sandal-woc^  walking-stick. 

The  drsM  of  these  bold  monDtaiaeen  is  simple,  and 


— a  sextant,  artificial  horizon,  spy -glass,  chart,  compasi^ 
and  Nautical  Almanac,  besides  a  Malay  dictionary  ;  ior 
Sir  Samuel,  with  his  wontcKl  ardour,  hsd  already  eom- 
menced  the  study  of  that  language,  saying,  and  saying 
truly,  that  before  our  cruiso  amongst  the  eastern  islands 


This  boast  he  afterwards  made  good ;  for  before  he  com. 
plelvd  his  travels  in  Java,  he  could  maintain  aocmversa* 
tion  with  the  natives  with  very  little  assistance  from 
the  interpreter,  merely  by  the  help  of  a  vocabularj, 
which  he  made  for  himself  and  carried  in  hisjxicket.  He 
actually  travelled  over  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  ground  on  that  island,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
which,  at  the  eastern  end,  I  had  the  ^rood  fortune  to 
accompany  him.  I  had  previously  visited  alone  aboot 
seven  hundred  wiles  of  the  interior  of  thatnokleftof  all 
our  insular  possessions  in  the  Cast. 

It  is  truly  grievous  to  think  how  unwittingly  we  al- 
lowed that  magnificent  possession  to  slip  through  our 
fingers,  in  18lC  at  the  grand  settlement  of  affiiirs.  But 
afler  the  downlallof  Bonaparte,  such  a  game  of  chaek- 
farthing  was  played  with  kingdoms,  that  even  a  gigaatio 
country  like  Java  failed  toezcite  its  doe  share  of  iioties« 
or  was  totally  lost  eight  of  in  the  haie  which  obscured 
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•TCTJ  thing  at  a  dirtmnce  ftom  Iho  icetiB  of  eioitemeat. 
-We   bid   ioine   diffically  in  finding  our  my  in  the 
Wrya,  tor  Ihe  mouUi  of  the  tivsr  of  Fooiiau  lay 
MMnirietely  hidamoogiltoiT  cane  briket,  man^ coTei,  a 
Mbet  aqnatic  troe* and  ihi ub* ,  which  grow  tbickly  along 
tin  weitarn  tboru  of  Borneo,  Ihal  unlil  na  elms  quite 
clow.  DO  inlot  wan  percaplibla     Tlia  firsi  liil  iv< 
.ptorad  wrong,  and  loit  ui  tbiaa  nr  four  mile*  ) 
•rat  not  till  nearlr  noon  thai  we  raached  tbe  ru>h  of 
Avah  and  Iroublod  nator,  nhirh  indicalsd  (he  trne  on' 
■ranocb      Tha  admiral  doairad  greatly  to  ■obaerte  thi 
•an'i    neridiui  illiluda,   (aying,   he  had    a  cbtldiBi' 
•ort  of  an»iely  to  lako  an  obterTalion  eiactly  on  tb< 
Equatorial  line.    Hia  aicollBncy,  howorer,  though  be 
wnild  eomroand  many  thlnga.  could  not  cqminind  Ihia  ~ 
Sar  altbcDgh  our  fellowagavo  way  tuetilv.io  as  !□  alcn 
(he  currant  running  out,  and  wo  had  a  full  half  hour  l< 
ipue,  we  could  not  effect  a  landing  in  good  lima.     Or 
nacbing  what  had  geomeii  lb(   aliorfl,  no  footing  could 
be  found  any  wbara.     Even  llio  litlla  boat  whioh  wr 
•arriad  with  □■  la  toir  of  Iba  barge,  though  aba  thread 
.•d  tha  mangroia  Elsmi  and  rooti,  and  want   in  mud 
ftrther  than  the  barge,  could  not  raach  any  thing  like 
dry  land.    A*  the  main  bank  refused  to  afford  u>  a  ret' 
Ing  placa,  we  put  off,  and  rowed  aa  briskly  as  wa  cou 
to  a  amall  iiland  about  half  a  mile  from  this  treacbi 
ona  (bore;  but  (bii,  loo,  proved  a  cheat,  for  what  i 
look  to  be  Bolid  ground  cunaiilod  merely  of  a  mais 
(reen  ihruba,  growing  on  (he  ridgo  of  a  »ofL  slippery 
Biui  of  mud  just  peeping  above  (iio  water. 
Ae  the  sailora,  by  lliis  time,  wore  pretty  i 
ed  wilb  rowing  so  long  in  the  hot  aun,  tnoj 
(leat  joy  the  aea-broom  whioh  just  Ihon  act  in.    They 
•ooa  ateppcd  tha  rooati,  hoisted  the  eaiU,  and  laid  the 


"Ihii  ratliing  broeie  will  not  carry  ua  up  far,  and  you  will 
pnU  all  (he  better  for  a  good  bellyful." 

Jnat  a<  this  judicioua  order  wae  given,  and  while 
wore  itill  laughing  at  llio  recent  adventure,  whioh 
minded  oi  of  Siutad'a  mialaking  a  whalo  liir  a  solid 
lock,  oar  eyee  were  altracled  by  the  aight  of  another 
'  '      '  '  "  ir  than  the  first.     It  eeomod,  indeed, 

I,  rising  ( 

Walea'a  fbaUier.  None  of  the  party  hid  ever  accn  such 
a  Irea  before,  aiul  every  one  tried  to  guess  wbst  it  might 
he ;  but  all  were  puzzled.  At  Icngtli,  a  diminutive  mov 
ing  black  speck  showed  itaclf  at  the  root,  or  centre,  fron 
which  these  fuiry-Uko  branches  radiated. 

"  It  is  a  rock  with  a  tree  on  it,"  ericd  one. 

"  Pooh '."  aaid  Sir  Samuel,  "  tlicre  are  no  rocki  here 
■bouts ;  iho  soil  for  mmy  a  league  is  alluvial." 

'    ' ,"  ezclaimcd  a  third 


Jaccd  in  the  bow,  and 
poacook'a  tail.     These 

ar  of  bamboo,  and  sup- 
the  item,  in  which  ant 

jphet,  for  the  deceitful 
Bjsl  us  a  very  hard  row 
the  stream.  The  town 
of  land  formed  by  the 
(MmBoenoa  of  two  miglity  rivera,  names  to  ue  nnknown. 
This  particular  spot  la  afwaya  held  aacred  in  India,  and 
ia  known  under  the  Hindoo  namo  of  Sungum.  I  sui 
peet,  however,  that  the  Mnlsya  and  other  M&homodoni 
who  inhilut  the  coasts  of  most  of  the  Indian  lalandi 
acknowledge  no  auperslitious  prcdilecLions  for  one  spe 
mora  than  anollier,  and  consider  such  things  as  mcr 
prejadicca*in  worthy  of  the  roUowers  of  Mahomet,  thei 
great  military  propfieL  Probably  tlio  Sungum  point  ha 
some  toeal  adiantagcs  belonging  to  it,  as  I  observe  it  i 
generally  appropriated  by  the  strangest  party  in  ever 
country.  At  ail  events,  it  haa  the  advantage  of  commu 
nicating;  direerly  with  both  the  rivers,  by  whoaciuaction 
the  Sungum,  or  solid  anelc,  is  formed.  In  the  iriBtance 
of  Ponliana,  the  Mussulmcn  hod  taken  poaaeaaion  of  it, 
though  it  was  foroierly  a  Dutch  selllemcnt,  while  the 
Chineaa  were  lefl  to  occupy  the  corners  opponte  to  the 
Sungnm,  on  the  right  and  left  banks,  respectively,  of  the 
river  lormed  by  tho  junction  of  the  two  atreama.  Thus 
three  oonsidenble  cities  had  beon  built  fadng  one  another, 
udouhdlapbylDgMitlM  rirwBmnltttudeof  boaiaud 


FBA6MEirT8  OF  TOTAOEB  AND  TRAVELS. 

bargea,  canoea  and  proaa,  in  crowds  which  woald  doI 
bavB  disgraced  tbe  show   at  London   Bridge,  and,   of 
course,  indicating  considerable  wealth  and  activity. 
We  oame  apon  thie  grand  view  quite  abrnptly,  and 
iviog  no  expectation  of  euconnlering   toy  thing  so 
■gluficoit,  ware  taken  rather  by  aurpriae.    Two  enorm- 
ia Cblneae  jnnki  oocupied  the  centre  of  the  itream, 
earii  of  then  rini^  out  of  the  water  naarly  aihigb  as  the 
poop  of  a  ltne.oCb<ttt]e  ship.    Along  the  shore, 
sidsa,  hy  a  fleat  af  ei^t  or  ten  soil  of  junka, 
them  very  large,  and  all  bearing  enormous  white  flags, 
■  -  tho  centre  of  which  aprawled  hugo  dragona  and  other 
nwtara  fiimiEiar  to  the  eyes  of  all  Janciers  of  old  China 

This  wai  lbs  first  limo  that  many  of  .. 
genuine  or  unmixed  spccimciu  of  Chinese  or  Malay 
towns  on  a  great  acala,  and  our  admiration  was  groat  * 
cordingly.  In  aliict  language,  it  cannot  be  aaid  t 
these  Chinese  an  at  home  m  Borneo;  but  in  point  of 
lact,  they  certainly  uo  so.  The  truth  is,  that  Chini 
Proper  is  so  much  over-crowded,  that  its  lurplus  populs 
tion  mnst  find  vent  aomowhera  and  aomehowi  and,  m  spill 
of  the  severest  hiwa  forbidding  people  to  leave  the  celestial 
realm,  they  emigrate  in  vaal  numbcra.  In  this  rei 
(be  enactment!  of  England  agaiust  the  export  of  sui 
boor  a  dose  resemblance  in  their  efficiency  to  thoi 
China  againat  the  exportation  of  human  beinga.  Be 
OS  it  may,  it  haa  to  happened,  that  oil  the  isTanda  whioh 
lie  to  the  eastward  and  aouthward  of  the  China  aeao- 
(he  Philippines,  the  MiJucoas,  and  the  Islea  of  Sunda- 
poasaas  large  colonies  of  Chinese  on  their  coasts. 

I  remember  hearing,  when  I  waa  in  Batatia,  that  the 
Chinoae  population  of  that  city  alone  amounted  to  thirty, 
five  thousand.  Indeed,  persona  who  havo  attended  much 
to  the  sabjeot  on  the  spot,  aaauro  mo  there  ia  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  process  of  time  the  Chinese  will  oc- 
cupy oxcloaivoly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  islands.  Ti^ej 
are  Ibe  moat  indoBtrionaorhnman  beings,  and  are  phy. 
sically  strong  andenergetic;  they  also  poaacsaa  cbecrful- 
neaa  and  patience  of  diapoeition  which  makes  tbcm 
•      -    ■  anddiB 

be  ritual 
Hindoo  neighbonra,  and  in  that  respect  are  even 
ftee-souled  uan  the  Malays,  their  only  rivals  on  the 
cooits  of  the  Oriental  archipelago — althongh  I  auspecl 
that  they  are  not  very  slraiHaced  Musaalmen.  The 
Malays  fbrm  at  present  a  fringe  of  popolation  round  moal 
of  the  iiUnds  in  those  seas,  wbal over  may  ho  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  inbabilanta  in  the  interior,  ill  is  we  certainly 
find  to  be  Ibe  case  along  four  or  Bvo  hundred  miles  of  the 
north  coait  of  Java,  but  tho  moment  wc  strike  inland, 
different  and  Indigenaua  raco  appears.  The  Malays  a 
the  masters  by  sea,  and,  like  a  eertoin  nation  "  throni 
in  the  West,"  ore  said  to  lord  it  in  tolerably  imperious 
atyle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chincae,  who  ere  ' 
possible  sailors,  but  who  are  cgriculturiata  by  tw 
by  necessity,  as  well  as  taste,  are  gradually  oi 
ing  the  Malays  along  shore  i  and  m  tine,  I  have  little 
doubt,  (hey  will  become  ihc  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
They  may  then  build  forts  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
and  hulW  the  good  (blka  of  the  interior.  Tlius,  ages 
hence,  Fontiona  may  become  ■  second  Antwerp;  and 
pnitoei^  in  Chinese,  Malays,  and  Bomcae,  occupy  all 
"stem   men's  tlioughts  from  Timer  to  Formosa  1 

In  tbe  mean  time,  as  there  dialed  no  ditpole  aboot 

e  navigation  of  tho  River  Lava,  we  rowed  up  t 
peaceably  towards  the  great  city  of  Fontiana.  On 
mooting  a  canoe  with  ■  Malay  in  it,  the  admiral,  who 
had  been  studying  Maraden's  dictionary  aD  the  way, 
stood  up  in  the  barge,  made  the  men  lie  on  their  oaia, 
and  bi  their  great  astonishment,  and  probably  to  that  of 
tho  native,  called  out,  in  the  Malay  longoe, 

*■  Which  is  the  way  to  tho  Buhan's  bouse  T" 

To  Sir  Samuel's  nnnpcakable  delight  the  man  whon 
he  addressed  understood  him,  aiul  after  offering  to  ahov 
us  the  landing-place,  paddled  off  a  hood  of  us.  Our  fel 
lows  gave  way  as  hard  us  they  could,  but  tho  Malay  kept 
the  Irad  ;  and  as  we  shot  post  the  Chinese  t 
each  bank,  tho  natives  crowded  to  the  be( 
oBtoniahod,  no  doubt,  with  our  alronge  cocked  halH, 
sworda,  and  oddly  shaped  boat,  as  we  could  be  with  their 
long  tails  and  wild-looking  junks,  or  with  Ibe  creases 
which  every  Malay  carries  hy  his  aide.  Tliia  fierce- 
looking  weapon  is  not,  in  form,  unlike  the  waving  award 
one  sees  in  the  pictures  of  the  angel  Michael,  though  '' 

not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  aultan's  cousin  received  the  admiral  and  hia  party 
I  the  gate  of  Ibe  palace,  and  led  him  by  the  hand  along 

causeway  of  Sag  stones  to  the  residence  of  tho  n~ 
arch.  Directly  in  tho  middle  of  tlie  gateway,  which 
onlytenftat  wideand  abvutas  many  in  height,  tb«a  itood 


21  pounder  gun.  On  the.  tap  of  tbe  udi1bn«a 
ailt  a  small  square  rottn,  from  holea  in  wincli  mtd 
lit  tbe  mnxaleaof  Eve  oreixfieUI-^iaeca,lheiAdti£ 
resembling  very  mneh  that  p«i  t  of  a  ehiU^  W  af  toi 
which  represents  the  strongbatd  or  nHlo.  Wtlligai 
high  wall  swronnding  the  palace,  we  coaeled  ionnM. 
able  larpe  guns  ecattCTed  about,  tpparmtlj  wilt  uolki 
object  than  to  be  seen — as  if  (he  mere  knk  of  ■  cn^ 
expected  to  do  the  work  of  a  fight  I  Hn  ■■ 
er  of  mock  barrels  of  gnnpowder,  slmlluly  ifiaa. 
ed,  would  have  snswered  Ibe  porposs  eqaaay  n^g, 
perhaps  better,  for  there  appeared  no  wsj  in  vbid  Ik 
guna  could  be  fired,  without  doing  aan  iajiirjbih 
besieged  than  to  the  beaiegers. 

On  we  went,  till  we  were  met  by  the  nlUa  ismS, 
at  the  inner  aide  of  the  quadrangle.  Hcaaatitadjrai 
ducted  the  admiral  to  a  large  room  or  hall  (tf  tabn^ 
and  having  begged  his  gnest  to  sitdowDattRnllik^ 
took  a  chair  by  his  side,  and  began  a  ccnremtiBaif 
they  had  been  long  acquainted.  Of  coorae, htpKi 
tho  admiral's  profi^ency,  this  coutd  do!  be  uan^bU 
without  an  interpreter;  and  the  aervicetaraiwydm 
Malay  boy,  whom  we  bad  brought  with  nf)nolkik|^ 
wore  brought  into  requiailion.  TIm  haS,  ia  wlid  n  . 
were  firet  received,  might  have  been  aboM  ffl^  IM 
square,  bleak,  unfurnished,  and  comGtftbti,  «ilh  ■  ■, 
covered  mud  floor.  It  was  so  fbebly  Uglitsd  b;  i  (t 
windows  almost  hid  by  Venetian  bbitii,  ial  nodi 
only  discover  the  roof  had  been  lefl  bare  DulaBluiU 
Aller  silting  forabout  tec  minntea,  the  suitaiinitidW 
(he  way  to  another  apartment, a pparenliy  of  Mfllla»i. 
menaions,  but  literally  bo  dark,  that,  bodilmil  btnlili 
light  entering  by  the  door  we  hod  left,  udtkcotiW 
otua.we  cnuld  not  have  moved  along  without  Mbfs 
shins  over  tho  stones,  slicks,  and  other  rnUM^lg 
way.  We  had  next  to  moke  rather  a  dJMtBl 
along  a  Drecaiioua  kind  of  bridra,  fbmnKiB^ 
plank  laid  across  on  ominous-looEing  fmUvjiiki 
mud,  which  divided  these  two  brancbea  ofltafka 
from  each  other. 

All  at  once  wo  were  nshered  into  a  ipkiti  na 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  square,  brilliuitly  Ii^leti>>(<> 
ill  fiirniahed,  but  strongly  contrasted  wilb  Uedutn 
and  dirtiness  of  the  suite  we  had  pacaed  (knia|iL  Ita 
total  want  of  kco^ng,  it  may  be  menlienrd.iiqiil'a 
Orifnlal  tosle.  Thcjr  know  tolerably  well  btalok 
magnificent  on  occaaiona  ;  but  ihcy  never  ksn  bn  K 
be  uniformly  decent.  The  AsiilieSfiiidevcaKiDiidbi 
nations  which  might  be  named  nearer  btnne,  (aa  >diin 
afford  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Indeed,  I  an  iMm 
if  more  than  one  country  can  be  olluded  le,  in  abidi  Iki 
people  are  at  alt  hours  ready  to  receive  itnsim,  f* 
occoeion  to  make  a  fuss,  or  to  ehuige  ■>}  ^ 


:othc 


In  the  centre  of  this  gorgeoas  rxho,  on  a  part  cf  ik 
Hoor  raised  to  about  a  fool  and  a  half  aboielfceM' 
tho  rest,  and  laid  with  a  rich  Turkey  c»rprt,*<iJ>taf 
Ubio,  at  the  lop  of  which  the  sultan  ^icedlbi>l»|U 
and  then  made  the  signal  (or  toa.  Firtteilen^B' 
tendant,  bearing  a  largo  tray,  on  which  were  na^*'^ 
cal  doxensof  exceedingly  small  cups.  ''^^^H'? 
the  carpet,  and  then  aquatted  himself  down  "^^'Bt' 
beside  it.     Another  attendant  soon  fidbHred  ban!  ■* 


containing  weak  black  tea,  eiquisila  in  flavaar,  m™' 
vellously  small  in  qoanlity.  There  appeared  iio  A 
butplentyof  sugar  candy.  Some  »*•*• ''••***I''2 
handed  round,  veij  slightly  acid,  bat  io  *'•""■'?* 
thai  wo  appealed  fiequently  to  the  viae  or  huge  J"  W 
whicil  it  waa  poured,  to  the  groat  delight  of  the  w™** 
assured  us  that  thia  waa  the  genoiao  JktW**'*' 
by  tbe  Feraian  poets.  It  was  mixed,  be  ™  ^"^ 
true  believer,  who  had  mode  more  than  na  Pf'-^' 
(o  Mecca. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  apartmrnt,  in  a  *«Fj™ 

partly  bid  from  onr  view  by  a  rich  fiatooo  •^''"V^ 

pcry,  wo  could  just  discover  the  fullaa's  bed,  WiWJ 

larec  mirrors,  beyond  which,  in  ui  adjaMBl  d«W' 

probably  stowed  away  tho  sollaa's  moat  »"^ 

•^  n- -1...-:- J— -j'._.„r,i,._i.iiiiita«dn' 


wife.  But  all  thU  department  of  the  ea(abW«"|' •" 
thrown  into  auch  deep  ahude,  that  wo  codd  ■"•' 
tbe  ladies,  nor  any  ofhis  yghnca«'aprog«Br.«»T" 
little  boy,  whom  ho  introduced  to  us  a(  auffW-  ^'t 
pcared  to  be  about  five  or  aii  years  M,  "^Jt^ 
papainminia(arc,  rigircd  wi(hlurbMiaadn«'« 
of  gold.  At  first  the  litUe  fellow  k«k«dsciilie«»"^ 
tied,  but  he  soon  recovered  his  digniW.  'P«  "^ 
knees,  without  much  apprahooidoo  Of  bw*!  ■ 

th  the  vpper  eoraeri  of  the  KKH  WW  ■*"*" 


FnAeaiEirre  of  voyages  Aim  tsavjelb. 
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bj  while  -eorUins,  eight  or  ten  feet  hifh,  so  at  to  form 
•oaaUer  cbamberg.  OEte  of  these  scnreo  the  purpose  of  a 
puitry.  Off  sabsidiarj  kitchen,  at  least  we  observed  the 
rtiwhoa  imiing  from  it,  and  tbooffht  we  conld  distinguish 
the  welUknown  sound  of  the  cook*s  angry  reproaches — a 
Bole  which,  like  that  of  muttering  thunder,  is  nearly  the 
■atne  in  every  climate.  The  other  comer  we  soon  made 
out  to  he  a  sort  of  temporary  nook,  from  which  the  ladies 
of  the  palace  and  the  young  sultans  and  sultanas  might 
wpy  the  strangers.  This  wo  ascertained  from  seeing 
otmdry  very  pretty  (aces  thrust  out  occasionally  between 
the  foide  of  the  curtain,  and  by  the  »>und  of  many  an  iU- 
•uppresBod  giggle  amongst  the  peeping  damsels. 

A  half-chok^  sqoaU  from  some  rebellious  baby,  or  a 
sound  thwack  on  the  pate  of  an  ovcr.curious  urchin,  be- 
trayed the  nursery  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken.  Indeed, 
X  So  not  wonder  at  their  eagerness  to  look  at  the  admiral, 
whose  very  appearance,  in  any  company  in  the  world, 
Oif  under  any  circumstances,  must  have  claimed  no  small 
■hare  of  admiration.  The  characteristic  prominence  of 
the  Hood  nose,  so  well  known  for  a  glorious  half  century 
in  the  navy,  with  the  tall  and  gaSant  bearing  of  our 
lementBd  chiel^  to  say  nothing  of  2ie  Nelson-like  circum- 
fltanee  of  his  right  arm  having  been  shorn  away  in  battle, 
«iid,  I  may  ad£  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  his  voice  and 
the  benignant  expression  of  his  countenance,  whicJi, 
while  they  won  all  hearts  to  him,  showed  a  mind  entirely 
at  peace  with  itself.  Every  thing,  in  short,  that  was 
^reet  and  amiable,  conspired  to  render  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
one  af.tiie  most  interesting  officers  of  his  time. 

The  aultan  appeared  to  enter  into  hij  guest's  character 
mt  oDoe,  and  neither  overloaded  him  wim  attentions,  nor 
&iled  to  treat  him  as  a  person  to  whom  much  respect 
wee  due.  I  heard  Sir  Samuel  say  afterwards,  that  he 
WW  particularly  struck  with  the  siutan*s  ^ood  breeding, 
in  not  offering  to  assist  him  io  cutting  his  meat  The 
sultan  merely  remarked,  that  few  people  were  so  expert 
as  his  guest  even  with  both  bands:  adding,  neatly 
enough,  that  on  this  account  the  distinction  which  his 
wvond  had  gained  for  him  was  more  cheaply  purchased 
than  people  supposed.  Wliile  the  admiral  was  hunting 
ifor  some  reply  to  this  novel  compliment,  his  host  re- 
■aurked,  that  in  Borneo  it  was  considered  fashionable  to 
eat  with  the  left  hand. 

The  supper,  which  soon  followed  the  tea,  consisted  of 
•bout  a  dozen  dishes  of  curry,  all  diflferent  from  one 
another,  wad  a  whole  poultry  yard  of  grilled  and  boiled 
ehiekeos,  many  different  sorts  of  salt  fish,  with  great 
bnsias  of  rice  at  intervals,  jars  of  pickles,  piles  of  siioed 
pineijtpple,  sireetmeats,  and  cakes.  Four  male  attend- 
mnta  stood  by  with  goglets  of  cool  sherbet,  from  which, 
ever  and  anon,  they  replenished  our  glasses;  besides 
whom,  a  number  of  young  Malay  girls  waited  at  a  dis- 
taooe  from  the  taUe,  and  ran  about  nimbly  with  the 
plates  and  dishes. 

All  persons  who  approached  the  sultan  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  having  joined  their  hands  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication, lowered  their  foreheads  till  they  actually  touch- 
ed the  ground.  The  sultan  held  out  his  hand,  which  the 
*.  people  eagerly  embraced  in  theirs,  and  pressed  to  their 
lips.  W£t  thev  had  to  say  was  then  spoken,  and  afWr 
•jgain  bending  their  foreheads  to  the  ground,  tiiey  retired. 
'Ais  ceremonial  took  place  only  in  the  outer  room  or 
hall  of  audience,  for  no  one,  except  the  strangers  and 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  was  permitted 
to  approach  nearer  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the 
raised  part  of  the  floor  where  we  sat  At  that  distance,  a 
>gpT0Qp  of  about  twenty  persons,  probably  the  nobles  of 
the  eoort,  sat  cross-legged  on  the  ground  in  a  semicircle 
ftcing  the  sultan,  and  in  profound  silence  during  the 
'whfjie  supper,  no  part  of  which  appeared  to  foil  to  their 
share. 

Soon  afterwards  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  a  beauti- 
ful ssarlet  covering,  of  the  texture  of  a  shawl,  substituted 
in  its  place.  This  might,  perhaps,  give  us  a  hint  for 
after  dinner.  Instead  of  dull  mah«^rany,  or  dazzUng 
white,  why  might  we  not  spread  over  the  table  a  cloth 
€XMileur  de  rose  for  the  benefit  of  the  comi^exions  of  the 
oompaay? 

Iho  sultan  now  produced  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived fit>m  Lord  Minto,  when  governor-general,  thank- 
ing  his  highness  for  the  friendly  disposition  he  had 
always  manifosted  towards  the  English  people  trading  to 
the  great  city  of  Pontiana,  and  in  a  particular  manner 
expressing  his  obligations  for  the  manner  in  whicli  Mr. 
Palmer,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Calcutta,  had  been  re- 
ceived  by  the  sultan,  when  his  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
west  ooQst  of  Borneo. 

^  M  Mr.  Palmer,**  said  the  sultan,  **  lived  for  some  weeks 
with  me,  and  on  returning  to  Calcutta,  sent  me  these 
beautifiil  stoors  and  chimdcliers.      But,**  added   hc^ 


pointing  again  to  the  govemor-generaPs  letter,  **  nluch 
as  1  value  embellishments  so  splendid,  I  esteem  far  more 
this  little  signature,  and  these  fow  words  firom  Lord 
Minto.  Still,**  contioTued  hb  highness,  ^  my  wishes  in 
this  respect  have  never  boon  fully  satisfied.  I  have  long 
desired  to  possess  a  specimen  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood*s 
writing ;  and  though  I  never  ventured  to  hope  that  I 
should  have  had  an  opportonity  of  seeing  bis  signature 
written  with  his  own  hand,  1  have  ^wa^s  fi»lt  bow  es- 
sentially  tliat  circumstance  would  add  to  its  value  in  my 
estimation.** 

It  was  wonderlbl  how  well  the  shrewd  littlo  Malay  in- 
terpreter expressed  all  this  rigmarole  to  the  admiral,  who 
cheerfbUy  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  desired  roc  to  send 
for  his  writing  case.  Ajb  I  rose,  the  admiral  whispered 
to  me,  **  I  wish  you  would  contrive,  at  the  same  time,  to 
see  what  the  boat's  crew  are  about    Try,  also,  if  you 


can  get  them  something  to  eat;  the  fellows  must  bo 
hungry  enough  by  this  time — but  mind  they  don*t  get 
too  much  toddy.** 

I  found  the  crew  seated  on  the  mud  floor  of  a  largo 
room  close  to  the  beach,  and  open  on  all  sides,  like  a  tent 
without  walls.  The  Johnnies  were  in  such  high  glee, 
that  1  foarcd  they  had  already  trespassed  too  deeply  on 
the  toddy  pot ;  but  I  was  glacf  to  find  that  their  satisfac- 
tion arose  from  a  safer  source,  in  the  shape  of  a  glorious 
hot  supper,  which  Jack  was  tucking  in,  to  the  delight  and 
astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  had  been  ordered  by 
the  sultan  to  supply  them  with  as  much  curry  and  rice 
as  they  chose  to  eat  The  cook  had  no  sinecure  of  it 
that  evening ! 

I  soon  returned  to  the  palace,  and  the  admiral,  havinjg 
written  several  lines  for  his  host's  album,  expressed  hu 
wish  to  retire  to  rest  The  sultan  instantly  rose,  and 
having  conducted  his  honoured  guest  to  the  outer  door, 
he  lefl  him  in  charge  of  half  a  score  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  palace,  amongst  whom  were  several  of  the 
sultan *s  own  near  relatives.  This  guard  of  honour  ac- 
companied Sir  Samuel  to  his  bed-room,  and  it  cost  him 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  some  address  to  fl'ce  himself 
from  his  company— their  intention  evidently  being  to 
bestow  their  tediousness  upon  his  excellency  all  night 

Scarcely  was  this  party  dismissed,  when  to  our  great 
surprise,  the  sultan  hiinself  came  to  the  door  of  the  house 
in  which  the  admiral  and  his  suite  were  lodged.  Sir 
Samuel  feared  that  he  might  possibly  have  given  offence 
to  some  of  the  worthy  connections  of  the  sultan  by  dis- 
missing them  too  abruptly,  and  that  the  sultan  had  called 
for  **  an  explanation.'*  The  honest  Asiatic  had  no  such 
gunpowder  fancies  in  his  head.  On  the  contrary,  the 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  press  upon  the  admiral's  ac- 
ceptance two  large  and  beautiful  diamonds.  The  poor 
admiral  was  now  reduced  to  a  great  dilemma.  He  could 
not,  he  thought,  with  any  official  propriety,  accept  the 
present ;  and  yet  he  felt  very  unwilling  to  hurt  the  ge- 
nerous sultan*s  feelings,  especi^y  as  ms  highness  had 
paddled  at  midnight  through  the  mud  of  his  own  ap- 
proach to  make  the  ofifbr.  The  sultan  saw  at  a  glance 
what  a  mistake  he  had  made,  and  instantly  withdrew, 
laughing,  however,  and  saying  that  such  was  the  custom 
of  his  nation.  I  think  the  admiral  was  sorry  afterwards 
that  he  had  not  carried  in  the  boat  some  trinkets  of  cor- 
respondent value,  or  that  he  had  not  accoptod  the  dia^ 
monds,  and  afterwards  sent  something  sUU  more  precious 
to  tlie  sultan. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  long  before  thoro  was  the 
least  peep  of  dawn,  the  admiral  roused  us  all  out  of  bed, 
ordered  the  boat  to  be  manned,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  dropping  down  the  river  while  it  was  yet  cool,  so  as 
to  reacJi  the  ship  before  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  had 
set  in.  I  suspect,  also,  that  he  wished  to  escape  the 
salutes  and  other  fussifications,  of  which  he  had  seen 
some  preparations  over  night  But  in  this  he  partly 
reckoned  without  his  host,  for  scarcely  had  we  gained 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore,  when  the  heavy  guns  of  the  batteries  began  to  firo 
a  royal  salute.  The  night  was  uncommonly  dark  and 
still,  and  the  successive  flashes  and  reports  of  the  can- 
nons  were  followed  by  a  long  series  of  echoes  from  the 
edges  of  tlie  damp  forests  lining  the  banks  of  tlie  three 
different  branches  or  forkfr  of  the  river.  The  admiral, 
who  had  the  finest  perception  possible  for  all  that  was 
picturesque  or  beautifiil,  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the 
grandeur  of  this  nocturnal  Milutc,  and  having  made  the 
men  lay  their  oars  across  the  boat,  while  she  drifted 
quickly  down  the  river,  he  stood  up  in  the  stem-sheets 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  scene  more  completely.  At  each 
of  the  first  dozen  discharges  we  were  near  enough  to  be 
illuminated  by  the  flash,  and  a  smile  of  delight  could  be 
seen  on  tiio  veteran's  countenance  as  sounds  so  dear  to 
him  once  more  caught  his  ear.    It  is  not  improbable  that 


tliey  recalled  to  his  memory  the  gk>rious  night  action  of 
the  Nile ;  in  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  Uiat  amongst 
all  the  distinguished  warriors  whom  Nelson  had  gathered 
round  him,  were  was  not  one  on  whom  bis  great  chief 
more  firmly  relied  in  battle,  or  to  whom,  personally,  ha 
was  more  attached  ic  private  life. 

A  trifling  incident  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  which 
suggested  to  our  thoughts  another  important  service  of 
Sir  Samuel  Hood*8,  which,  although  it  bo  familiarly 
known  in  the  navy,  may  not  be  so  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  perscms  on  shore.  A  question  arose  in  the  boat  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  land-wind  was  blowing.  Some 
said  there  was  a  breeze  up  tlie  river,  while  others  main, 
taincd  that  the  wind  blew  down  towards  the  sea.  The 
admiral  lot  us  go  on  speculating  and  arguing  for  some 
time,  and  then  said,  **  You  are  both  wrong ;  there  is  not 
a  breath  of  air  either  up  or  down  the  river.  At  aD  events 
we  shall  soon  see,  if  you  will  strike  me  a  light**  This 
was  done  accordingly  ;  and  the  admiral,  standing  on  the 
after-thwart,  held  the  naked  candle  high  over  hb  head, 
while  the  men  ceased  rowing. 

**  There,  you  see,**  exclaimed  he,  **  the  flame  stands 
quite  upright,  which  proves,  that  if  there  be  any  breeze 
at  all,  it  blows  i*o  faster  than  the  stream  runs  down.** 

As  ho  yet  spoke,  the  flame  bent  from  the  land,  and  in 
the  next  instant  was  puffed  out  by  a  slight  gust  from  the 
forest 

'  ^  Ah  !^  that's  6omethin|p  like  !**  exclaimed  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; adding,  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  resuro- 
ed  his  seat,  ^  I  have  known  the  time  when  a  flaw  of  wind 
not  greater  than  has  just  blown  out  this  candle  has  reu- 
dered  good  service  to  his  majesty.** 

We  knew  what  was  meant,  and  so  will  every  naval 
man;  but  others  may  be  interested  by  bemg  tob,  that 
early  in  the  year  1794,  when  Captain  Hood  commanded 
his  majesty's  ship  Juno,  he  had  very  nearly  lost  his  ship 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  The  port  of  Toukm, 
though  in  possession  of  the  Ehiglish  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  on  a  short  trip  to  Malta,  had  been  evacuated 
while  tlie  Juno  was  absent ;  and  as  the  land  was  made 
in  tiie  night,  no  suspicion  of  that  important  chaAge  of 
affairs  arose  in  the  mind  of  any  one.  With  his  wonted 
decision,  therefore,  into  the  port  he  dashed ;  for,  although 
the  Juno  carried  no  pilot,  Capt  Hood's  knowledge  of 
every  port  he  had  once  visited  rendered  him  compara- 
tively indifiierent  on  that  score.  A  couple  of  the  shai^Mst- 
sighted  midshipmen  were  stationed  with  glasses  to  look 
out  for  the  fleet ;  but  no  ships  were  seen — for  the  best  of 
all  reasons — none  were  there ! 

One  vessel,  only,  a  small  brig,  could  be  detected,  and 
the  captain,  supposing  the  fleet  had  run  into  the  inner 
harbour  duringthe  recent  easterly  gale,  resolved  to  push 
up  likewise.  The  batteries  all  kept  quiet,  and  though 
the  brig  hailed  tlie  frigate  as  she  passed  in  a  language  so 
indistinct  that  no  ono  could  make  it  out,  not  Uie  least 
suspicion  was  excited. 

Captain  Hood,  in  his  official  letter  to  Lord  Hood,  (see 
Naval  Chronicle  for  1807,  vol  xvii.  p.  11,)  says,  **  I  sup- 
posed  they  wanted  to  know  what  ship  it  was,  and  I  told 
them  it  was  an  English  frigate  called  the  Juno."  The 
brig,  however,  was  not  quite  so  courteous  in  return ;  for 
they  merely  replied  by  the  word  **  Viva,**  but  made  no 
answer  to  the  captain's  repeated  enquiry,  bothin  English 
and  French,  as  to  tho  brig's  name,  and  tho  position  of 
the  British  admiral*8  fleet  As  the  Juno  pressed  under 
tho  stem  of  this  treacherous  little  craft,  a  voice  called 
out,  *«Luff!  luff!**  which  naturally  induced  Captain 
Hood  to  put  his  helm  down,  from  an  idea  that  shoal  water 
lay  eloee  to  leeward  of  him.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  adroitly  managed  by  the  Frenchman,  for  before  the 
firigate  came  head  to  wind,  she  stuck  fast  Upon  the  shoal, 
to  which  tlie  words  ^Luff!  luff!**  had  no  doubt  been 
intended  to  direct  her. 

A  boat  was  now  observed  to  proceed  fVom  the  brig  to 
the  town.  As  there  was  but  little  wind,  and  tho  water 
perfectly  smooth,  the  Juno's  sails  were  clewed  up  and 
handed ;  but  before  the  men  were  all  off  the  yards,  a  gust 
of  wind  come  sweeping  down  the  harbour,  and  drove 
her  off  the  shoal  so  suddenly  as  to  give  her  brisk  stem- 
way.  The  anchor  was  speedily  let  go,^but  when  she 
tended,  the  afler-part  of  hor  keel  took  Uie  ground  and  the 
rudder  could  not  be  moved.  The  launch  and  cutter 
being  instantly  hoisted  out,  the  usual  preparations  were 
made  to  lay  out  a  kodge,  to  heave  the  ship  off.^  , 

At  this  critical  moment  a  boat  came  alongside.  Tho 
people  appeared  anxious  to  get  out  of  her,  and  two  of 
them,  apparently  officers,  camo  up  tho  side.  They  said 
it  was  the  regulation  of  the  port,  as  well  as  the  command, 
ing  officer's  orders,  that  ships  ^ould  go  further  into  tho 
harbour,  there  to  perform  ten  days'  quarantine.  In  tho 
de^mtch  relating  this  transaction,  Captain  Hood  fays, 
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**  I  k«|»t  asking  them  where  Lord  HcMxi*s  ship  lay  ;**  and 
those  who  remember  Sir  SamaeFs  impatient  manner 
when  any  one  to  wliom  he  addressed  himself  trifled  with 
bis  questions,  will  easily  imagine  how  he  must  have  per- 
plexed and  overawed  the  two  Frenchmen,  who  really 
knew  not  what  to  do  or  say  next.  In  the  mean  time, 
one  of  the  mids,  who  happened  to  be  thrusting  his  head 
^ward  afler  the  investigating  manner  of  this  enterpris- 
ing ckuM  of  officers,  said  apart  to  the  captain, 

**  Why,  sir,  they  wear  national  cockades  !** 

**  I  looked  at  one  of  their  hats  more  steadfastly,**  says 
Captain  Hood  in  his  narrative,  **  and  by  the  moonlight 
d^Iy  distingoished  tlie  three  colours.** 

**  Perceiving  they  were  suspected,**  continues  Sir 
Samuel  in  his  narrative,  **  and  on  my  questioning  Ihcm 
again  about  Lord  Hood,  one  of  them  replied,  *  Soycz 
tranquille,  les  Anglais  sont  de  brave  gens — nous  Ics 
traitons  bien ;  Tamiral  Anglais  est  sortie  il  y  a  quclque 
terns.*  ** 

Sir  Samuel  well  says  that  it  may  be  more  easily  con- 
ceived than  words  can  express  what  he  felt  at  th^t  mo- 
ment. In  one  instant,  the  situation  of  the  poor  Juno, 
which  was  almost  desperate,  became  known  throughout 
the  ship.  The  oflUcers  naturally  crowded  round  their 
captain  to  learn  the  worst,  while  the  Frenchmen,  bowing 
to  the  right  am)  lefl,  grinned  and  apologised  for  the  din- 
agreoablc  necessity  of  making  them  all  prisoners !  The 
rest  of  this  singular  story,  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
navy,  and  altogether  wonderful  considering  the  foi  mid- 
able  nature  of  the  trap  into  which  the  frigate  had  fallen, 
will  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  accomplished  officer 
himself,  to  wlioso  presence  of  mind,  courage,  and  profes- 
sional dexterity,  the  escape  of  the  ship  was  entirely  due. 
The  personal  regard  in  which  tiie  captain  was  held  by 
every  officer,  man,  and  boy  on  board,  and  the  thorough 
confidence  which  they  possessed  in  his  talents,  enabled 
him  to  undertake  a  service  which  an  officer  held  in  less 
esteem  might  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  curry 
through.  It  used^  indeed,  to  be  said  of  Hood's  ship,  that, 
fore  and  afl,  there  was  but  one  heart  and  one  mind. 

After  describing  Uie  deportment  of  the  French  officers, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  in  his  despatch,  that  **a  flaw  of  wind 
coming  down  tbo  harbour.  Lieutenant  Webley*  said  to 
me,  *  I  believe,  sir,  we  shall  be  able  to  fetch  out  if  we  can 

get  her  under  sail.*    I  immediately  perceived  we  should 
ave  a  chance  of  saving  the  ship ;  at  least  if  we  did  not, 
we  ought  not  to  lose  her  without  some  contention.    1 
therefore  prdcred  every  person  to  their  respective  uta- 
tionsi,  and  the  Frenchmen  to  be  sent  below.    The  latter 
perceiving  some  bustle,  began  to  draw  their  sabres;  on 
which  I  directed  some  of  the  marines  to  take  the  half 
pikes  and  force  them  below,  which  was  soon  done.     1 
believe  in  an  instant  such  a  change  in  people  was  never 
seen — every  officer  and  roan  was  at  his  duty  ;  and  1  do 
believe,  within  three  minutes  ettrj  sail  in  the  ship  was 
set,  and  the  yards  braced  ready  for  casting.    The  steady 
and  active  assibtance  of  Lieutenant  Turner  and  all  the 
officers  prevented  any  confusion  from  arising  in  our 
critical  situation ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cable  was  taut,  1 
ordered  it  to  bo  cut,  and  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  see  the 
ship  start  from  the  uliore.    The  head  sails  were  filled ; 
a  favourable  flaw  of  wind  coming  at  the  same  time  gave 
her  good  way,  and  we  had  every  prospect  of  gettiug  out 
if  the  forts  did  not  disable  us.    To  prevent  our  being  re- 
tarded by  the  boaU,  I  ordered  them  to  be  cut  adrift,  as 
also  the  French  lioat*    The  moment  the  brig  saw  us 
begin  to  loose  skills,  we  could  plainly  perceive  she  was 
getting  her  guns  ready,  and  we  also  saw  lights  in  all  the 
batteries.     When  we  Jiad  shot  far  enough  for  the  brig'ti 
guns  to  bear  on  U9,  which  was  not  more  Uian  three  ships* 
lengths,  she  began  to  Are ;  also  a  ibrt  a  little  on  the  star- 
board bow,  ana  soon  afler  all  of  them,  on  both  sides,  as 
they  could  bring  their  guns  to  boar.    As  soon  as  the  sails 
were  wefl  trimmed,  I  beat  to  quarters  to  get  our  guns 
ready,  but  not  witli  an  intontion  of  firing  till  we  were 
sure  of  getting  out.     W  hen  abreast  of  the  centre  of  Cape 
Sepet,  1  was  afraid  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  make 
I    a  tack ;  but  as  we  drew  near  the  shore,  and  were  ready 
to  go  abouty  she  came  up  two  points, and  just  weathered 
.    the  cape.    As  we  passed  very  close  along  that  shore,  the 
batteries  kept  up  as  brisk  a  fire  as  the  wetness  of  the 
i   weather  would  admit.     When  I  could  afibrd  to  keep  the 
I   ship  a  little  off  the  wind,  I  ordered  some  guns  to  be  fired 
I  at  a  battery  tluit  had  just  opened  abreast  of  us,  whicli 
quieted  them  a  little.    We  tJien  stopped  firing  till  we 

•  Now  (Captain  Weblev  Parry,  C.  B.,  long  afterwards 
the  friend  and  follower  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who,  as  may 
wtll  be  supposed,  never  forgot  any  of  the  men  who  stood 
by  him  at  that  most  trjring  hour  of  his  professional  exist- 
ence. 


could  keep  her  away,  with  the  wind  abafl  the  beam, 
wheUf  for  a  few  minutes,  we  kept  up  a  very  lively  fire 
on  the  last  battery  we  had  to  pass,  which  I  believe  must 
oUierwise  have  done  us  great  damage.  At  half-past 
twelve,  being  out  of  reach  of  their  ahot,  the  fising  ceased.** 
The  whok  of  this  admirable  pieee  of  service  was  per- 
formed  so  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  nrnch 
coolness,  that  there  occurred  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
any  remarkable  individual  exertion.  Evcnry  thing,  as  1 
have  heard  it  described  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood  himself  and 
by  the  officers,  went  on  as  if  the  siiip  liad  been  working 
out  of  Plymouth  sound  at  noonday.  One  little  incident, 
however,  which  caused  much  amusement  in  the  ship, 
will  help  to  show  the  degree  of  regard  in  which  Sir 
Samuel  was  held  by  those  immediately  about  him;  and 
to  disprove  tlie  proverb  of  no  man  being  a  hero  to  his 
vaJet  de  cliambre. 

Dennis  iVKiJarty,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  Cap- 
tain Hood,  who  was  quartered  at  one  of  the  main-deck 
guns  in  the  cabin,  stood  firm  enough  till  the  batteries 
opened  on  the  Juno.  No  sooner  had  the  firinr  com- 
menced, and  the  shot  came  whizzing  over  and  tJirough 
all  parts  of  the  ship,  than  Dennis,  to  Uie  great  amaze  and 
scandal  of  his  companions,  dropped  the  side  tackle-fall, 
and  fairly  ran  off  from  his  gun.  Nothing  in  tlie  world, 
however,  could  be  further  from  poor  Pat*s  mind  than 
fear — eioopt  foar  for  his  master,  bohind  whom  lie  soon 
stationed  himself  on  the  quarter-deck;  and  wherever 
Captain  Hood  moved  there  Dennis  followed,  like  his  sha- 
dow. The  poor  fellow  appeared  totaUy  unoonscious  of 
any  personal  danger  to  himself,  though  the  captain  was 
necessarily  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  At  length  Sir 
Samuel,  turning  suddenly  round,  encountered  the  Irish- 
man full  butt 

**  Ho !  Master  Dennis,**  exclaimed  the  captain,  **  what 
brings  you  here?  and  why  do  you  keep  running  about 
af^er  iiie  1    Go  down  to  your  gun,  man  !** 

*'Oii,  by  the  powera!  your  honour,**  rephcd  Dennis, 
"  sure  1  thought  it  likely  you  might  be  hurt,  so  I  wished 
to  be  near  you  to  give  you  some  help.** 

There  was  no  resisting  tliis;  the  captain  laughed  in 
the  midst  of  the  battle;  and  poor  Dennis  was  allowed  to 
take  his  own  way,  having  no  care  for  himself. 

11  would  be  quite  impossible,  within  any  moderate 
compass,  even  to  enumerate  the  important  services  which 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  rendered  to  his  country,  both  before 
and  afler  the  time  alluded  to;  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to 
do  so,  for  they  are  still  so  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
navy  that  they  are  often  quoted  as  examples  in  every 
walk  of  duty.  His  forte  appears  to  have  been  that  in- 
valuable quality  of  all  great  commanders,  promptitude  in 
seeing  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  decision  of  purpose 
in  carrying  it  into  execution.  At  the  moment  of  great- 
est  donbt  and  difficulty,  and  when  scarcely  an^  one  else 
could  see  tlirough  the  confusion^  he  appears  invariably 
to  huve  taken  those  useful  practical  views  which  the 
calmest  subsequent  reflection  proved  to  have  been  the 
most  expedient 

One  of  the  most  important,  and  also  the  most  amusing 
instances  of  tlie  effect  of  his  resolute  and  characteristic 
presence  of  mind  and  boldness  of  manner,  occurred  in 
the  summer  of  1797,  when  Nelson  attacked  the  town  and 
fortifications  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Tencriffe.  The  enterprise 
failed ;  Nelson  was  wounded  and  carried  on  board  in  the 
only  boat  not  captured  or  dejtroyed,  while  the  remaining 
officers  and  men  were  necessarily  leil  without  any  means 
of  defence  or  escape.    Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  and  Cap- 
tain Hood  now  found  themselves  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  at  the  head  of  only  a  handful  of  seamen  and  ma- 
rines carrying  merely  a  few  pikes,  but  surrounded  by 
several   thousands  of  well-armed  Spaniards.      As  the 
boats  had  been  all  demolished  in  the  surf,  or  knocked  to 
pieces  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  retreat  became  impos- 
sible,  and  capture  or  destf uction  would  inevitably  have 
awaited  them,  the  moment  daybreak  showed  their  small 
numbers  and  wretched  plight     In  this  dilemma  Captain 
Hood  went  forward  alone  to  the  Spanish  governor,  and 
said  he  was  sent  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Bri- 
tisb  troops  and  seamen  within  the  walls  to  state,  that  as 
they  had  been  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  finding 
treasure  in  the  town,  they  were  disposed  to  return  peace- 
ably to  their  ships,  if  boats  were  provided  them  for  that 
purpose,  but  that  should  any  means  be  taken  to  molest 
or  retard  tliem,  thev  would  then  set  fire  to  the  town  in 
different  places,  ana  fi>rce  their  wav  out  of  it  at  the  point 
of  tlie  bayonet    With  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  with- 
out betraying  the  smallest  haste  or  anxiety,  he  then 
polled  out  his  watch,  and  said,  **  I  am  directed  to  give 
you  ten  minutes  to  consider  of  tliis  offer.** — See  the  Na- 
val CAronic^,  volume  xvii.  page  19. 
Don  Antonio,  the  governor,  looked  amaaod  at  the  oool- 


ncas  of  this  proposal  from  persona  whom  be  eeoccini 
—and  with  good  reason— to  be  hit  prisonera.   HtM. 
posed  to  hold  a  council  of  war  immediately,  ui4  let  tba 
British  commander  know  their  determiattioQ  ig  ^ 
course  of  an  hour;  but  Captain  Hood  nw  the  'uDB«n« 
which  his  argument  had  produced,  and  agaiahefioTM 
his  watch,  declared  he  could  not  sptre  his  exedloKf  & 
single  second;  and  as  the  fatal  minnte  apprsadMjie 
turned  round  and  prepared  to  rejom  hb  shipmitt.  TV 
governor,  alarmed  at  the  possible  consetiueiiottsf^ii. 
mg  men  so  commanded  into  extremities,  seceded  to  Ifai 
proposals  made  by  Captain  Hood,  and  agreed  to  pMii^ 
the  defeated  party  with  boats. 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  the  Spaniard,  haviis  i^ 
pledged  himself  to  certain  terms,  kept  iwd  im^mi 
not  only  allowed  them  all  to  return  to  uieir  ^U  kg, 
previously  to  the  embarkation  of  the  inradert,  in  m^. 
siderately  furnished  each  of  the  sailors  with  a  besltf 
wine  and  a  biscuit,  filled  their  boats  with  fhut  tad  oikr 
refi-eshments,  and  gave  orders  that  such  of  thcBnIiikn 
had  been  wounded  should  be  receivod  into  theSpanak 
hospital ! 

It  is  by  such  deeds  of  true  nobleness  that  the  aiyaiitj 
oC  actual  war  is  softened,  and  that  kindly  ieelio|itiki 
the  place  of  that  bitterness  which  osly  exoitaataaanr 
retaliation,  without  at  all  advancing  the  great  objcdifiv 
which  opposing  nations  are  contondioff. 

I  have  often  thought  that  much  of  this  kindaeM  m  Ik 
part  of  the  generous  Don,  as  well  as  the  moie  iiifodut 
part  of  tlie  service,  may  have  been  due  chie%  tsthenoi 
personal  address  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  whnaa  nfiaiBm 
and  manner  were  at  all  times  unspeakably  wimii^Bi 
especially  pleasing  to  the  welUbred  Spaniardb  Aitlsi 
outward  qualities  were  backed  by  solid  judgmM^  fo. 
fessional  knowledge,  and  the  most  thorough  (finM 
odness,  he  became  almost  irresistible,  even  obmoibm 
when  most  other  men  might  have  seen  huic  hfrif» 
cess.     It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  a  mio&lkiH 
son*s  should  attach  itself  cordi\Uy  to  that  of  SiilMd 
Hood,  or  that  every  successive  incident  of  their  jiblB* 
vices  should  rivet  more  cloeely  and  firmly  the  alliumrf 
such  kindred  spirits. 

There  entered  into  the  character  of  Sir  Sasnel  H«l 
some  peculiarities  which,  although  I  have  never  aeeatkn 
stated,  appear  well  to  deserve  the  attention  of  pnMoad 
men.  When  it  is  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  disiotm4> 
ed,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  he  was  ud^EBreotteUi 
own  share  of  credit  which  belonged  to  m6ritariooiM> 
vice :  for  be  conceived  his  own  reputation,  and  thataf  tk 
profession,  as  identical  with  that  of  the  coaDtry,aD4ia 
proportion  as  he  rose  in  fame  and  rank,  so  this  oUigaliflB 
to  preserve  his  renown  unsullied  appears  to  bsTa  raei 
upon  his  mind.  Bnt  whenever  the  acceaeioD  of  oidit 
became  merely  individual  or  personal  to  himael^uidii 
not  seem  in  his  eyes  calculated  likewise  to  aogmentthi 
honour  of  the  service  as  well  as  his  own,  he  not  ool;  &I 
careless  about  it,  but  actually  staved  off  the  hoDooraad 
glory,  which  other  men  might  have  eagerly  ooorted. 

Of  tliis  a  remarkable  instance  was  afforded  at  the  bit' 
tlo  of  the  Nile.  Previous  to  entering  into  that  fratiC' 
tion,  •  Nelson,  as  every  one  rccoUeots,  hailed  Ci^ 
Hood*s  ship,  and  consulted  him  as  to  the  best  mdW^ 
attack. 

"  What  Uiinkyou,"  said  the  admiral,  "of  engapn^ 
enemy  to-night?** 

**  I  don*t  know  the  soundings,**  was  the  answer,  "M, 
with  your  permissiob,  I  will  lead  in  and  try.** 

The  result  is  well  known;  but  I  beUeve  it  iiiMtii 
generally  known  that,  in  the  first  draft  of  the  deiptl^ 
which  Nelson  wrote,  he  gave  to  Captain  Hood  the  ncrii 
of  confirming  him  in  his  determination  of  attacking  the 
French  fleet  that  night  On  simwing  this  letter,  howeiw, 
to  Hood  himself,  he  entreated  that  it  might  he  atoed, 
sajring,  "  that  they  were  sU  brothers,  engaged  in  tfci 
cause,  and  that  the  admiral  would  have  rcceited  endly 
the  same  advice  from  any  other  captain  in  the  fleet  whoa 
he  might  have  consulted.**  The  paragraph  wu  there- 
fore omitted  in  the  despatch.  But  on  many  aeeeaete 
tliis  omission  is  certainly  to  be  regretted;  for  it  tmtnM 
adds  to  the  true  credit  of  Nelson  himself,  instead  of*- 
minishing  it,  that  he  not  only  knew  how  to  estimate  am 
concurrence  in  opinion,  but  how  to  acknowledge  and  re- 
ward the  services  of  men  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood*e  *'>^P^ 

I  have  this  anecdote  of  tlie  cliange  in  the  <kfl|Mjn 
from  one  of  hb  nearest  connections,  and  o^e. "  ^ 
dearest  friends  to  his  memory.  He  himself  partictMy 
wished  tlie  alteration  in  the  despatch  not  to  be  toUi| 
Uie  time;  but  as  the  story  crept  out  somehow, ttaeejj 
very  material  that  the  facts  should  be  wcB  aothenticiW; 
When  tlie  circumstance  was  roentiooed  to  Sir  fijJJJ" 
Hood  many  years  afterwards,  by  the  friend  (nm  wii« 
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I  have  received  authority  to  state  it,  and  be  wat  asked  if 
it  were  tme,  he  confessed  that  it  was  so;  but  exclaimed, 
**  How  the  devil  could  all  this  have  got  wind  7  I  never 
mentioned  it  before  to  a  living  sooL** 

As  there  is  hardly  any  professional  anecdote  which 
retains  its  freshness  of  interest  more  entire  than  the 
menKffable  parley  above  described  between  Nol^on  and 
Hood  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  I  venture  to 
g'ive  another  version  of  it,  which  is  substantially  tlic  same, 
and  is  «a]«alated  to  confirm,  in  a  pleasing  manner,  all 
Chat  i«  essential.  The  following  particulars  I  have  been 
favoured  with  by  Captain  Webley  Parry,  then  first  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  Zealous. 

When  steering  for  the  enemy*s  fleet.  Sir  Horatio  Nel* 
■on  hailed  Ihe  Zealous,  and  asked  Captain  Hood  if  he 
tboogkt  he  might  venture  to  bew^  up  round  the  shoals. 
The  answer  was— 

"- 1  cannot  say,  sir;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  the  honour 
of  leading  into  action,  I  will  keep  the  lead  going." 

^  Yeu  have  my  permission,  and  I  wish  you  good  luck,'* 
was  the  reply;  and  as  Nelson  said  tliis  he  took  off  his 
hat.  Captain  Hood,  in  his  hurry  to  return  the  courtesy 
of  his  a<hntral,  dropped  his  hat  overboard.  He  looked 
after  iti4aaghed,  and  exclaimed,  *>  Never  mind,  Webley, 
there  it  |*ee8  for  luck !  Put  the  helm  up,  and  make  aU 
saiL'* 

Captain  Foley  of  the  Goliath,*  being  close  to  the  Zea- 
loas,  perceiving  this  manoeuvre,  guessed  what  the  orders 
were,  and  bore  up  likewise,  so  Uiat  when  the  two  ships 
had  shaped  their  course,  they  were  nearly  abreast  of  each 
other.  The  Goliath  being  a  little  in  advance,  which  of 
ooorse  was  rather  annoying.  Captain  Hood  stood  on  for 
eome  tune,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
Zemloos,  but  finding  this  could  not  be  done  without  jostling 
and  cotifbsion,  he  turned  round  and  said — 

•*  This  will  never  do !  Well — never  mind;  Foley  is  a 
fine,  gaikul,  worthy  fellow.  Shorten  sail,  and  give  him 
time  to  take  up  his  berth.  We  must  risk  notliin?  tiiat 
will  tend  to  the  enemy*s  advantage;  and  we  shall  all  soon 
have  enoQgfa  to  do." 

This  wm  instantly  done;  the  Goliath  shot  ahead,  and 
Captain  Foley  had  the  glory  of  leading  tlie  British  fleet 
into  aetieo.  By  some  accident,  however,  he  failed  to 
place  the  Goliath  in  opposition  to  the  headmost  ship  of 
the  enemy's  lino.  The  experienced  eye  of  Hood  instantly 
savr  the  mevitable  consequence,  and  wliile  the  Goliath 
paeeed  en  to  the  second  in  the  line.  Sir  Samuel  placed  his 
onm  ship,  the  2Scaloas,  alongside  the  first,  exclaiming,  in 
the  joy  ef  bis  heart,  **  Thank  God !  my  friend  Foley  has 
left  me  the  van  ship!** 

The  following  private  letter,  written  some  time  afVer- 
terwards,  from  Lord  Nelson,  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  and  so  flattering  to  Sir  Samuel,  that  I  venture  to 
innert  ik 

*'St,  George,  Mardi  13, 1801. 

••  Mt  D|ear  Hood, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter; 
and  believe  mc,  there  is  not  a  man  breathing  that  loves 
you  more  than  myself.  I  am  slad  you  have  quitted  the 
Courageux;  she  would  have  drowned  you  in  chase  of 
an  enemy *s  squadron.  I  have  directed  four  crosses  to  be 
made,  and  tliev  are  this  day  sent  to  Mr.  David8on*6, 1 
expect  I  send  you  an  order  (of  SL  Ferdinand  and  Me- 
rit). No;  I  have  written  to  Davidson  to  deliver  it  to 
Troubridge,  who  will  send  it  you;  it  is  to  be  worn  round 
your  neck  like  the  order  of'^St  Anne.  I  send  you  a 
piece  of  riband  to  suspend  it  by.  We  sail  to-morrow  for 
Yarmouth.  I  only  hope  Cornwallis  will  meet  the  French 
fleet,  ar^  that  vou  wilt  be  in  company.  Ever,  my  dear 
Hood,  your  obliged  and  affectionate 

"•  Nci^BON  AND  Bronte. 
"Captain  Hood." 

The  mixture  of  aflection,  business,  playfulness,  and 
profeasiooal  allusions,  in  thb  short  letter,  is  strikingly 
indicative  of  the  intimacy  and  full  understanding  which 
existed  between  these  distinguished  officers.  It  is  always 
delightfiil,  when  one  gets  a  peep  behind  the  scenes,  to 
find  such  men  on  terms  of  true  firiendship. 

The  whole  life  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  proves  that  he 
never  took  into  hb  calculations  what  efiect  any  particu- 
lar measure  might  or  might  not  have  upon  his  mdividual 
reputation  or  fortunes,  but  that  ho  looked  exclusively  to 
its  probable  efioct  upon  the  interests  and  honour  of  his 
country  and  the  service.  He  possessed,  it  is  true,  the 
keenest  possible  relish  for  well-beamed  fame;  but  he  en. 
joyed  no  applause  which  came  unconnected  with  the 
general  good;  and  his  anxiety  about  his  own  reputation, 
which  was  very  great,  and  to  which  I  have  aheady  al- 
luded,  rested  upon  what  ke  conceived  the  true  view  of 
profiasidonal  principle  and  public  spirit  in  its  most  genu- 
ine acceptatioo.    Every  action  of  bii  life  showed  tluit  he 


was  not  only  far  bOTond  the  reach  of  any  envious  feel- 
ing, but  that  his  chief  pleasure  was  to  bring  forward 
merit  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and  he  was  always 
more  ready  to  bestow  distinction  than  to  claim  it  for 
himself.  Whenever  it  became  his  good  fortune  to  act 
with  the  army,  he  brought  these  principles  into  the  roost 
useful  play,  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  service,  and 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sister  service. 

It  is  also  highly  delightfhl,  as  well  as  instructive,  to 
know  that  these  generous  sentiments  were  speedily  par- 
ticipated by  all  3io9e  who  enjoyed  his  confidence,  and 
worked  along  with  him.  I  am  indeed  persuaded  that  he 
very  oflen  converted  selfish  and  sulky  officers  into  useful 
and  cheerful  public  servants,  in  no  great  length  of  time, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  their  own  great  surprise.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men  similarly  disposed  with  himself  7 

When,  unfortunately  for  the  profession  and  for  his 
country,  he  fell  sick  at  Madras,  and  knew  that  his  last 
moments  were  f«i«t  approaching,  he  calfcd  his  faithful 
friend,  and  old  follower  in  many  ships  and  many  actions, 
Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  Walcott,  to  his  bed  side,  and 
said  to  him — 

^  It  will  be  too  hard,  Walcott,  to  die  in  this  cursed 
place;  but  should  I  go  off,  let  nothing  deter  you  from  go- 
ing home  and  accounting  to  the  admiralty  for  my  com- 
mand of  the  East  India  station.** 

These  were  nearly  the  last  intelligible  words  he  uttered ; 
and  they  serve  to  show  how  strong,  even  in  the  hour  of 
death,  was  hie  sense  of  profesMonalduty.  As  Lieutenant 
Walcott  had  served  during  the  whole  of  Sir  SamuePs  In- 
dia command  in  the  double  capacity  of  flag-lieutenant 


**  Would  to  God  the  French  had  their  frigates  agtin, 
and  poor  Hood  his  arm  !** 

The  affectionate  respect  of  his  ship*s  company  in  the 
morning  had  touched  him  closely;  bat  this  extension  of 
sympathy  quite  unmanned  the  veteran  warrior. 

Of  his  friendly  dibposition  to  all  persons  whom  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  oblige,  I  could  give  many  anecdotes. 
The  following  little  circumstance,  however,  is  so  charac- 
teristic  that  it  may  suffice. 

When  the  army  returned  from  Spain,  after  the  battle 
of  Corunna,  in  1809,  there  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty  officers  accommodated  in  Sir  Samuers  cabin. 
Notwithstanding  the  almost  constant  pain  in  his  leg 
from  an  old  wound,  he  gave  up  his  cot  to  one  of  these 
gentlemen  who  was  wounded,  and  slept  himself  either  on 
the  deck,  or  on  a  carronade  slide  during  the  whole  pas- 
sage. It  happened  that  amongst  these  officers  there  was 
a  distant  cx>nnection  of  Lady  Hood's,  and  so  remarkable 
did  the  admiral's  attention  to  him  appear,  that  the 
young  man  very  naturally  ascribed  the  notice  he  re- 
ceived to  this  circumstance.  But  when  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  young  man  afterwards  called  upon  the  ad- 
miral to  thank  him  for  the  uncommon  kindness  he  had 
shown  to  their  son,  they  learnt  that  Shr  Samuel  had  not 
only  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  connection  alluded  to, 
but  did  not  even  know  that  a  person  of  that  name  had 
been  on  board  his  ship  during  the  passage! 

^  Indeed,**  said  he,  ^  I  hardly  knew  the  names  of  half 
my  guests.  But  who,**  he  continued,  **  would  make  any 
distinctions  amongst  such  war-worn  and  brave  fellows?*' 

The  curious  feet  is,  such  was  his  general  kindness, 
that  each  of  these  military  offioert,  hb  passengers,  fkn- 
cied  the  admiral  was  more  civil  to  him  than  to  any  one 


and  secretary,  and  had  enjoyed  the  admiral's  entire  con- 1  ^j^^  n^  euspended  on  thb  oeeasion  all  the  usual  strait- 
fidence,  he,  and  he  alone,  possessed  the  means  of  "ac-  i^ccd  etiquettes  of  the  quarter-deck  discipline,  and  per- 
n«nn#:r,„  #,.  ♦!>«  .^«™;..-u«»»  r«*  #K«  «,««««r«-  /»^r««i«««H    „,j^g^  ^^  harasscd  noldiers  to  lie  down  and  read  between 

the  guns,  or  wherever  they  pleased.  His  great  delight 
was  to  coddle  them  up,  and  reeompense  them,  as  fer  as 
he  could,  for  the  severe  privations  they  had  under^^one 
during  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat, and  m^ing  entertained 
him  so  much  as  seeing  the  relbh  with  which  these  hnn- 
gry  campaigners  partook  of  hb  hos^tality!  On  the  day 
afler  the  battle  of  Corunna,  when  these  ^ntlcmen  came 
on  board,  he  ordered  a  oock  to  be  driven  into  a  hogshead 
of  prime  old  Sherry;  and  his  satbfkotion  was  perfect, 
when  his  steward,  with  a  rueful  countenance,  communi- 
cated to  him,  on  arriving  at  Spithead,  that  **hb  very  best 
cask  of  wine  had  been  drunk  dry  on  the  passage  by  the 
soldier  officers!" 


counting  to  the  admiralty'*  for  the  measures  completed, 
or  in  progress,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  therefore 
the  admiral  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  his  giting 
home  to  report  matters  in  person. 

The  senior  officer,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  in 
the  Indian  seas,  felt  so  desirous  of  following  up  the  friend- 
ly intentions  of  his  lamented  predecessor,  that  knowing 
the  late  admiral's  attachment  to  Lieutenant  Walcott,  he 
offisred  to  promote  him  into  a  death  vacancy,  which  had 
either  actually  taken  place,  or  was  certain  to  fall  within 
a  week  or  two.  Moreover,  he  assured  him,  that  ailer  the 
necessary  time  had  been  served,  he  should  have  the  first 
vacancy  tor  post  promotion. 

These  were  indeed  tempting  offers  to  a  young  officer 
devotedly  attached  to  hb  profession;  but  they  had  no  in- 
fluence over  a  man  bred  in  the  **Sam  Hood  school.'* 
The  admiral's  dying  injunction  appeared  to  this  right- 
minded  officer  fully  as  binding,  or,  if  possible,  more  so, 
than  a  written  command  must  have  been  in  his  life-time. 

To  England  Walcott  went  accordingly;  and  the  dif- 
ference  in  professional  standing  which  it  made  to  him 
was  tliis:  had  he  remained  in  India,  as  Sir  Samuel  Hood's 
successor  proposed,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  become 
a  post-captain  of  1816,  instead  of  which,  his  name  now 
stands  in  1833,  six  years  later  on  tlie  list!  Had  it  been 
sixty  times  six,  however,  it  would  have  made  no  differ- 
ence in  hb  conduct 

Along  with  all  this  professional  merit,  which  won  for 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  the  devoted  respect  of  every  one  who 
served  mth  him,  there  were  mingled  qualities  of  a  na- 
ture more  domestic  and  endearing,  but  not  less  decided. 
The  unaffected  suavity  of  hb  dbposition,  the  absence  of 
all  affectation  from  his  manners,  and  the  kindly  alacrity 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
others,  won  all  hearts  to  him,  fVom  the  depths  of  the 
cockpit  even  to  the  ^throne*s  height**  Of^  this  some 
pleasing  examples  occurred  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land,  immedbtely  af\er  the  loss  of  his  arm. 

When  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  taken  ashore 
at  Ryde  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  his  cut  was  laid  on  a  grat- 
ing, and  the  cabin  bulk-heads  bein?  knocked  down,  the 
wounded  chief  was  hoisted  out  and  lowered  into  the  boat 
**The  whole  ship's  company,  man  and  boy,  came  on  deck, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  this  most  affecting  scene,*'  writes 
an  eye-witness,  *•  for  yt>u  would  really  have  thought  every 
man  in  tlie  ship  was  his  brother!'* 
*  In  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man called  at  Sir  Samuel's  lodgings  at  Rydc,  not  for  the 
idle  curiosity  of  asking  how  the  wounded  commodore 
was,  but  with  the  considerate  purpose  of  mentioning 
what  they  imagined  would  give  him  pleasure.  Tlicv  had 
that  day  received  a  letter  firom  a  gentleman  holding  a 
high  situation  in  the  household  of  George  III.,  stating 
that  the  good  old  monarch,  who  was  much  attached  to 
Sir  Samuel,  had  actually  shed  tears  when  he  heard  of  his 
loss,  and  exclaimed-^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BOMBAY. 

I  have  seen  some  persons  who,  after  losing  their 
friends,  their  health,  or  their  fortunes  in  India,  have 
looked  back  to  that  bright  conntry  without  pleasure ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  met  any  one  who  arrived  in  it 
without  great  satb&ction,  or  who  could  hail  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  world  so  totally  new  without  feelings  of 
curiosity  more  than  commonly  excited.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  thrown  into  a  high  fever  Cff  wonder  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  assuredly,  as  long  as  I  have  a  trace  of 
memory  left,  must  retain  the  recollection  of  that  happy 
period  carved  brightly  and  distinctly  on  my  mind. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  August,  1812,  we 
first  made  the  coast  of  Asia ;  and,  on  steering  towards 
tlie  shore,  discovered,  close  under  the  land,  a  single  sail, 
as  white  as  snow,  of  a  cut  quite  new  to  our  seamanship, 
and  swelled  out  with  the  last  feint  airs  of  the  land- 
breeze,  which,  in  the  night,  had  carried  us  briskly  along 
shore.  As  wo  came  nearer,  we  observed  that  the  boat, 
with  her  head  directed  to  the  northward,  was  piled  half 
mast  high  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  cocoa-nuts,  yams, 
plantains,  intended  evidently  for  the  market  of  Bombay. 
The  water  lay  as  smooth  as  that  of  a  lake ;  so  we  sheered 
close  alongside,  and  hailed,  to  ask  the  distance  we  still 
were  from  our  port  None  of  Uie  officers  of  the  Vdage 
could  Fpeak  a  word  of  Hindustance  ;  and  I  well  remem- 
ber our  feeling  of  humiliation  when  a  poor  scullion,  one 
of  tlie  cook's  assistants,  belonging  to  the  governor's 
suite,  was  dragged  on  deck,  with  all  hb  ^prease  and 
other  imperfections  on  his  head,  to  act  as  mterpreter. 
Sad  work  he  made  of  it ;  for,  thongh  the  fellow  had  been 
in  the  East  on  some  ten  or  twelve  former  voyages,  the 
languages  of  the  countries  he  vbited  had  not  formed  sa 
important  a  part  of  hb  studies  as  the  quality  of  the  ar- 
raci:  and  toddy  which  they  produced.  The  word  Bom. 
ba^a,  however  struck  the  ear  of  the  native  boatmen,  who 
pointed  in  the  direction  to  which  they  themselves  wera 
steering,  and  called  out  **  Mombay  I  Mombay  !**  Thb 
word,  1  am  told  by  an  oriental  scholar,  b  a  corrnptkn 
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«f  Mooaiba-d0Tj»  or  the  goddess  of  Moomba,  from  an 
idol  to  which  a  temple  is  still  dedicated  on  the  island. 
OdnstBy  len  fiAdful  in  their  etymology,  say  that  the  Por- 
tofoese  ffave  it  the  name  of  fiomSahia,  on  account  of 
the  ezoeUence  of  its  port  That  nation  held  possession 
of  Bombay  firom  the  vear  1530  to  1661,  when  it  was 
oedod  by  the  crown  of  Fortag&l  in  full  sovereignty  to 
CbulBB  II.  ■ 

It  was  net  long  before  we  came  in  sight  of  several 
hfl>dlanAi|  tdiiokace  so  well  described  by  that  great  hy- 
dr^graf  her,  my  excellent  friend  Captain  James  Hors. 
Mugh,  that  we  knew  our  place  almost  as  well  as  if  we 
had  bees 'Sailing  between  the  Mother  bank  and  Splthead. 
When  the  next  day  broke,  and  the  sun  rose  upon  us  over 
the  flat4opped  Ohauts,  or  mountains  of  the  Mahratta 
oonntry,  I  remember  feeling  almost  at  a  loss  whether  1 
kad  beien  sleeping  and  dreaming  during  the  night,  or, 
whether  the  ^ay  reality,  with  its  boundless  vista  of  pro- 
mises, was  still  before  my  eyes*  The  imagination  and 
the  reason  were  both  more  or  leas  heated  by  the  simple 
hcta  of  having  actual^  seen  the  shores  of  India,  having 
heard  the  language  of  the  East  from  tlie  mouths  of  its  na- 
tives, and  be&ld  the  ibrms  and  figures,  and  that  dusky 
■spoct  n^ch  induced  its  northern  and  fair-complexion^ 
conqoerors  of  old  to  style  their  new  possesion  Hindoo- 
Stan,  or  luid  of  *  bUck  men**  All  these  circumstances, 
thouji^  trivial,  it  is  true,  in  themselves,  were  well  calcu. 
lated  to  give  reality  to  pictures  which,  for  many  a  long 
year  berore,  I  had  busied  my  fancy  with  painting  in  co^ 
lours  drawn  partly  from  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Persian 
Tales,  and  partly,  if  not  chieflj^,  from  those  brilliant  clus- 
ters of  Oriental  images  wmch  crowd  and  adorn  the 
pages  Af  Scriptore. 

Besides  the  mere  picturesque  feelings  excited  by  such 
reflections,  I  had  accidentally  acquired  others  somewhat 
more  substantial  perhaps,  and  practically  useful,  from 
being  thrown  a  good  deal  into  the  society  of  officers 
who  had  served  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  called  my 
attention  to  the  histories  and  to  the  political  arran^ 
ments  of  our  possessions  in  the  East  What  with  fiction 
and  what  with  truth,  therefore,  my  head  was  pretty  fUI 
of  combustible  materials,  ready  to  be  acted  upon  at  once 
by  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  should  meet  the  eye 
on  landinff* 

Captain  Cook  asserts  somewhere,  when  speaking  of 
the  delights  of  voyaging  and  travelling,  that  to  such  ro- 
vers as  he  and  his  companions,  nothmg  came  amiss ; 
and  £  can  safely  venture  to  boast,  that,  as  far  as  this  goes, 
I  may  claim  a  corner  of  m^  great  brother-officer*s  man- 
tle^  At  all  events,  in  sailmg  over  the  Indian  seas,  or 
travelling  in  those  countries  by  land,  I  not  only  never 
met  any  thing  that  came  amiss,  but  hardly  ever  met  any 
thing  which  did  not  so  much  exceed  in  interest  what  I 
had  looked  for,  tiiat  the  grand  perplexity  became,  how  to 
record  what  was  felt,  or  in  any  adequate  terms  to  de- 
aoribe  even  the  aimpleet  fiictB,  which  struck  the  eye  at 
•very  turn  in  that  ^  wide  realm  of  wild  reality.** 

Of  all  places  in  the  noble  range  of  countries  so  hap- 
pily called  the  Eastern  world,  fi*om  the  pitch  of  the  Cape 
to  the  islands  of  Japan,  from  Bengal  to  Batayia,  nearly 
ewety  hole  and  corner  of  which  I  have  visited  in  the 
course  of  my  perefl^rinations,  there  are  few  which  can 
compare  with  Bombay.  If,  indeed,  I  were  consulted  by 
any  one  who  wished  as  expeditiously  and  economicaUy 
as  possible  to  see  all  that  was  essentially  characteristic  of 
the  Oriental  world,  I  would  say,  without  hesitation, 
**  Take  a  run  to  Bombay ;  remain  there  a  week  or  two ; 
^nd  having  also  visited  the  scenes  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  Elephanta,  Carli,  and  Poonah,  you  will 
have  examined  good  specimens  of  most  things  that  are 
curious  or  interesting  in  the  East** 

For  this  remarkable  distinction,  quite  peculiar,  as  far 
as  I  know,  to  that  one  spot  on  the  earth*s  surface,  this 
presidency  is  indebted  to  a  variety  of  interesting  circum- 
stances. Bombay,  as  perhaps  many  people  may  never 
have  heard  before,  is  an  island,  and  by  no  means  a  large 
one,  being  only  between  six  and  seven  miles  Ion?  by  one 
or  two  broad.  It  is  not,  however,  by  geographical  di- 
mensions that  the  wealth  of  towns,  any  more  than  the 
power  and  wealth  of  nations  is  determined.  The  har- 
bour unites  every  possible  desideratum  of  a  great  sea- 
port :  it  is  easy  of  access  and  egress ;  affords  excellent 
anchoring  ground;  is  capacious  beyond  the  utmost 
probable  demands  of  commerce ;  and,  owing  to  the  ^reat 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  is  admirably  adapted  for  docks 
of  erery  description.    The  climate  is  healthy  ;  and  the 

f  round,  being  diversified  by  numerous  small  ridges  and 
ills,  furnishes  an  endless  choice  of  situations  for  forts, 
towns,  bazaars,  and  villages,  not  to  say  bungalows  or 
viUas,  and  all  sorts  of  country-houses,  and  some  very 
flpleudid  retreat*  from  the  buMle  of  business.    The  roads 


which  intersect  this  charming  island  were  beautifblly 
Macadamised,  as  I  well  remember,  long  befbre  that 
grand  improvement  was  heard  of  in  England ;  and  as 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  made  up  of  that  rich  kind  of 
mould  resulting  from  decomposed  basalt  or  lava,  the 
whole  surface  affords  a  good  sample  of  the  perennial 
verdure  of  tropical  scenery,  which  dazzles  and  surprises 
the  new  comer,  while  its  mterest  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to 
rise  still  higher  upon  a  more  prolonged  and  intimate 
acquaintance. 

Such  are  among  the  eminent  physicial  advantages  en- 
joyed by  Bombay ;  but  even  these,  had  tliey  been  many 
times  greater,  would  have  been  light  in  the  balance  com- 
pared to  those  of  a  moral,  or  ratl^r  of  a  political  nature, 
which  conspired  in  1812  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  im- 

rrtant  spots  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  the  time 
speak  of^  it  was  almost  the  only  possession  exclu- 
sively British  within  several  hundred  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  enormous  territory  of  the  Mahrattas  lay 
close  to  Bombay  on  the  east ;  and  I  mention  this  one 
district  because  the  name  is  more  or  less  fhmiliar  to  Eng- 
lish ears,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  its  having  been  the 
scene  of  the  Duke  of  Wellin?ton*s  earliest  campaign  in 
command  of  an  army.  The  brifllant  course  of  that  ser- 
vice was  wound  up  by  the  well-known  battle  of  Assayc, 
not  the  least  hard  fought  of  his  hundred  fields.  Assaye 
is  about  twice  as  far  from  Bombay  as  Waterloo  from 
London.  To  any  one  familiar  with  modem  Indian  his- 
tory, the  name  of  Basscen,  where  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated treaties  that  ever  statesmen  agreed  upon  was 
signed,  will  be  well  remembered.  Then  who  is  there 
that  has  not  heard  of  the  caves  of  Elephanta,  those  sin- 
gular temples  of  the  old  Hindoos,  excavated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  on  an  island  in  the  very  harbour,  and  within  one 
hour*s  row  from  the  fort? 

These,  and  many  other  circumstances,  tome  military, 
some  historical,  give  a  very  pecuUar  degree  of  liveliness 
to  the  interest  we  feel  in  that  spot ;  and  I  certainly  have 
as  yet  seen  very  few  plaees  on  the  globe  which  ftsten 
themselves  with  more  tenacity  on  the  memory.  I  allude 
chiefly  to  matters  of  taste,  association,  and  other  refine- 
ments, with  which  the  natives  of  the  countries  surround- 
ing  Bombay  have  no  concern.  To  them  it  possesses,  or 
did  then  possess,  exclusively,  an  interest  of  a  different 
and  far  more  important  character.  At  that  time  it  was 
almost  the  only  spot  in  that  range  of  country  where  per- 
sons  and  property  were  perfecUy  secure,  and  in  which 
all  men  might  safely  display  and  enjoy  their  wealth  to 
the  utmost  limits  of^^  their  taste  for  ostentatious  parade, 
or  hoard  it  as  parsimoniously  as  they  pleased,  without' 
the  slightest  chance  of  arbitrary  interference.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  every  form  of  religious  worship  was  not 
merely  tolerated,  but  allowed  to  exercise  itself  with  the 
most  ample  and  equal  freedom.  Every  native  of  Asia, 
or  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  so  long  as  he  in- 
fringed none  of  the  established  laws  of  the  presidency, 
was  allowed  equal  privileges ;  and  as  the  advantages  of 
security  and  freedom,  in  the  most  genuine  senses  of 
these  words,  were  enjoyed  under  none  of  the  native  go- 
vernments adjacent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  in  them  all,  Bombay  became  the  natural 
place  of  resort  for  the  wealthy  from  all  parts  of  India 
lying  on  that  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  indeed  from 
many  other  regions  much  more  remote. 

The  population  of  Bombay  is  about  two  hundred  tfaovu 
sand ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  troth,  that  we 
can  see  nothing  in  China,  or  Java,  or  the  Philippine 
Islands,  or  along  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  oven  in  the 
interior  parts  of  India,  any  single  caste,  or  drees,  or  cus- 
tom, or  torm  of  superstition,  or  any  thing  else,  belonging 
peculiarly  to  £2astom  manners,  which  we  may  not  wit- 
ness at  Bombay  in  as  genuine  and  apparently  unsophis- 
ticated a  cpnditiOn  as  on  the  spot  to  which  it  properly 
belongs.  In  twenty  minutes  walk  through  the  bazaar 
of  Bombay,  my  ear  has  been  struck  by  the  sounds  of 
every  languaire  that  I  have  heard  in  any  other  part  of 
the  World,  uttered  not  in  comers  and  by  chance,  as  it 
were,  but  in  a  tone  and  manner  which  implied  that  the 
speakers  felt  quite  at  home.  In  the  same  ihori  space  of 
tmie  !  have  counted  several  dozens  of  temples,  pagodas, 
joss-houses,  and  churches ;  and  have  beheld  the  Parsees, 
the  lineal  religious  descendants  of  Zoroaster,  worshipping 
fire ;  the  Hindoos,  with  equal  earnestness  bowing  their 
heads  to  Baal  in  the  sliape  of  a  well-oiled  black  stone, 
covered  with  chaplets  of  flowers  and  patches  of  rice; 
while  in  the  next  street  the  Mahometan  ceremonies  of 
the  grand  moharem  were  in  full  display ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  a  Portuguese  procession  bearing  an  immense 
cross,  and  other  Roman  catholic  emblems  as  large  as  life. 

I  have  no  language  competent  to  give  expression  to 
the  feelings  produced  by  the  first  contemplation  of  so 


strange  a  spectode.  I  wa«itartJed,aiiMijed,fei»lTiL 
terested,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  Aock^  -^ 
novelty  of  the  soene  was  searoely  dimimriMd  hjtk, 
ther  hispection ;  which  tmf  a|ipear  a  ooiiMetiaii, 
terms,  but  is  not  so  in  reahty.   The  moltiUidViif  i^n 

caused  bf  the  firet>  view  of  such  «a  astonisbiBg  <!rw4  if 
new  and  curious  objects,  obseores  and  coofiuei  tki 
sdrvation,  in  a  certain  sense;,  and  piwemisiiif^  4 
tingttisfaing  one  part  fh>m  another.   In  like  nuMLi 
remember  h^m  almost  stupified  wkh  inffunhin^ 
when  Sir  John  Herschei  first  showed  me  oie  oftimi 
nebuhe  or  clusters  of  stars  in  his  tclOMxii^at'SiaMk 
When,  however,  the  philosopher  onfbkM  iIm  Mnfcitf 
his  own  observations,  and  ventured  toiS|MRlBMi& 
tingnish  the  different  orders  of  ncMs  iiid'4iittkkitiii 
or  pointed  the  instrument  to  the  pkaeii^fatobiiiiilis. 
trious  father  discovered,  and  ma^  me  midinlwl,tt 
tried  to  make  me  understand,  the  revolutiomof  bsid 
litcs,  I  felt  the  confusion  by  whieh  I  witstfintiainet. 
cd  gradually  subsiding,  while  the  fhrii' tittraitflf  tb 
spectacle,  strictly  spoaidng,  was  grtelly  isoKMdi  iai 
so  I  found  it  in  India,  especiaHy  at  \bbl  nntwioaiaf 
places,  Bombay,  where  the  mofe  1  sawef  themlini,tk 
more  there  seemed  stiU  to  disoofver  thtl  irat  oev.  li 
would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  all  lldgydaitieidd 
of  reasoning  process  took  place  at  therooM,  itt,iB 
troth,  I  was  too  much  cnoianted  UywpeeMbmoAm 
the  causes  of  the  enjoyment  -  I  shall  seferAi^fer. 
ever,  the  pleasure  witn  which  1  heard  a  ■li?^iiAi 
bowl  in  his  hand,  apply  to  a  detlcf  in  mmiatmrnd 
the  grain  oallod  sesam^.    Hie  word,  ia  il !»!■■,  ir  it 
the  Indian  name  for  this  seed,  though  it  kaHfai^ 
in  the  peninsula  of  Hindustiui,  and  ibrMmftjfibi* 
gredients  of  curry-powder    I'il  is  the  aite  iviir 
Uie  plant  from  whieb  tho  oil  of  sesame  k^iami  i 
need  not  say  bow  immediatdy  the  matmki^ 
**  open,  sesame  !**  of  the  Aralaali  Nigtofviiitkfe 
of  the  surrounding  scene  being  in  milttelBvlb 
that  of  the  tale,  I  fiiltos  if  I  had  beentoMvlkw 
magic  wand,  and  transported  into  the  liiglMilhantf 
Eastern  invention.    As  I  gazed  at  all  doBfiOT^v 
in  wonder  and  delight,  I  oould  Bit  my  9ft  m  Mtisf  i 
had  ever  seen  before.    The  dresses,  in  endkatwrtf (( 
flowing  robes  and  twisted  turbins,  flitted  liktrm 
before  me.    The  Hindoos,  of  iDBomeraiib  «a^wt 
there,  each  distinguished  from  the  other^avbta 
withbriniantooloursonhisbTOWb    Tbemeteoiftiw 
merchants  with  shawls  and  other  gsede  iiwB  Ciafcgw 
mingled  with  mtmerous  Arab  hOfssAelw  wsi^ 
about;  Malays  from  the  Straits  of  MdMet<ktti| 
fkmiHarly  with  tboee  good-natured,  owrTW*'V" 
long-tailed  Chineee,  whose  moat  mgraoefiil  l^*" 
and  tnfl  contrast  ^urioBsly  in  sudi  a  «»*'**^J' 
tastefUly  arranged  drapery  and  gorgeomtartorf" 
Mahometans  and  Hindoosu  ,  .    ^ 

Some  of  these  groups  were  fully  asroaehdimf** 
by  their  sandals  and  slippers  as  by  thdf  kwf' 
others  arrested  the  attention  by  the  soond  cf  tban* 
and  many  by  the  pecnliarity  of  their  feat«n»«"* 
plexion.  It  really  signified  little  whieh  way  ^¥^ 
turned,  for  it  could  rest  on  nothing,  airiii*'2| 
mate,  which  was  not  strango  and  fUl  <>^*'*'}  JlJ 
of  the  trees  which  shaded  us,  and  «l««Mf«*J?J2t 
of  the  palm  tribe,  commonly  eaUed  tfce  B«k«^'*'fJ 
seen  befbre.  It  is  caUed  by  botanists  Bon**  8»^ 
formia,  or  Tara  Palm  ;  Tara  or  Tsir  baif  »*? 
word  for  the  toddy  which  is  yiridcd  hj  tbae  w^] 
pect  to  its  stem,  h'ke  the  cooosaaj.  *■ 


grows,  in  respect 
glorious  set  of  projecting  arms  at  the  l•^  "* 
branches,  unlike  those  of  the  «>«»■'"»'•  !**"f*^ 
lateral  leaves  along  tiieir  whole  leofth  like  "•  JJJJ^ 
feather,  which  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  reeemWetwp^"*" 
form.     They  are  smooth  and  naked  to  tte«^ 
which  is  opened  out,  rather  ftnlasticallf  a*^"2 
leaf,  marked  with  divisions  Uhe  those  f^  ■  "VlS 
from  a  centre,  each  ray  or  diviisoa  baiiif  ""P^* 
But  the  chief  object  of  attraction  aid  lay^^ 
of  admiration,  in  tnis  gay  scene,  was *J*'[JJ'"j^ 
the  women,  vrho  are  not  <iily  not  ^•'^^^J^lfltr^* 
freely,  and,  generally  spoiking,  occupy  H**""^^ 
doors  in  works  not  requiring  anv  ooiuedeiiwJ* 
but  a  good  deal  of  dexterity.    Of  coone,  *»«T^ 
include  the  highest  classes,  who  aie  kept V^^fz^ 
The  females  appear  to  bo  the  great  ^^i^^-^ 
the  pots  or  chatties,  as  they  are  ctUed,  «'«jj*:^ 
riably  borne  on  the  head,  are  ef  the  moft  ^"^r.  ^, 
imaginable.     Indeed,  when  standing  ^T  ***  J^^ 
Hindoo  tank,  or  reservoir,  as  I  have  ^^J^^S^ 
together,  I  have  been  reminded  of  those  teisftw^^ 
con  vaaes,  the  discovery  of  which  ha»  fW*  ^. 
character  to  modern  forms.    This  ^ntm  «  ^^ 
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•U  lottdfl  on  the  head  10  necessarily  accompanied  by  an 
ofiect  carriage  of  body,  and  accordingly  the  most  grace- 
i«il  of  dan^rs,  even  the  matchleaa  Bigottini  herself, 
XD^;ht  have 

••  Snatched  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art," 

ir«Mn  obserriae  tbe  most  ordinary  Hindoo  girl  on  her 
reCum  from  tne  tank,  with  her  hand  sometimes  just 
ioncbiag  tbe  Tessel  poised  on  her  bead,  and  sometimes 
net,  so  true  is  tbe  balance,  and  so  certain  the  bearer's 
mim,  Tiie  dress  of  these  women  consists  chiefly  of  one 
•tnp  of  «leUi,  many  yards  in  length.  This  narrow  web 
m  ^oand  round  the  body  and  limbo  with  so  much  propri- 
r^  that  while  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  could  find 
to  oeasnre  on  the  score  of  deficiency  in  cover- 
jt  it  Is  arranged  with  such  innate  and  judicious  taste 
that  even  the  eye  of  a  sculptor  could  hardly  wish  many 
«f  its  fi>lds  removed*  The  figure  of  the  Hindoos,  both 
male  and  female,  is  small  and  delicate  ;  and,  although 
their  features  are  not  always  handsome,  there  is  some- 
thing about  their  eipfession  which  strikes  every  stranger 
WB  aingokrly  pleasing,  perhaps  firom  its  being  indicative 
oF  that  ■  pNAisnce,  do^ty^  and  contentment,  which  are 
oortainly  their  chief  characteristics.  We  see  at  least,  in 
every  part  of  our  Sostern  empire,  that  with  a  little  care, 
coupled  with  a  full  understanding  of  their  habits  and 
wifllies,  and  backed  by  a  thorough  disinterestedness  and 
IfMftaina  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  the 
aboveanenttoned  qualities  of  the  Hindoos  may  be  turned 
to  the  highest  aoeount  in  ali  the  arts  of  war,  and  many 
of  the  arts  of  peaoe< 

Perhaps  not  the  least  eurious  sight  in  the  bazaar  of 
fiambay  aie  the  ornaments  worn  by  tbe  women  and 
cbildfoo,  by  whiohi  with  the  most  lavish  profusion,  and 
the  meet  ill*diractad  tasto,  they  succeed  in  disfi^ur- 
ilig  themselves  «s  roaoh  as  possible.  And  this  might 
lead  us  almost  to  suspect  thai  their  taste  in  tbe  other 
parts,  Ukeibe  graoofulnsss  of  their  cvriage^  is  the  re- 
sult, not  ef  choice  and  study,  but  of  happy  accident 
The  eastomof  carryii^  their  water- vessels  on  the  head 
requires  an  ereotness  ^gait  during  the  performance  of 
that  duty,  which  may  became  iSa  easiest  and  most 
natural  at  other  times.  And  probably  some  circumstance 
incident  to  the  climate  may,  in  like  numnert  direct  the 
&f^iofi  ia  adjusting  the  drapery. 

Most  of  th!e  women  wear  noee^rings  of  great  dimen- 
Bions.    i  haw  seen  many  which  hung  below  the  chin ; 
and  esrtaittly  to  us  this  seems  a  strange  ornament,     I 
forget  whether  or  not  the  Hindoo  women  cover  their 
fingef  s  with  rings  as  our  ladies  do,  but  their  principal 
fh  anion  seems  to  consist  in  loading  the  wrists  and 
enkles  with  armlets  and  bangles*  as  they  are  called,  of 
gM  aad  silver.    Tbe  virgin  ^old  generally  used  for 
this  purpose,  is  almost  always  rioh  and  grateful  to  the 
eye.     Bet  I  imagine  no  art  can  make  a  silver  ornament 
look  any  thing  but  vulgar.    Just  as  we  sometimes  see 
persons  in  Europe  crowd  ring  upon  ring  on  their  finnrs 
till  an  beauty  is  lost  in  the  heap,  and  ail  taste  sacrificed 
Btr  tbe  mere  sake  of  ostentatious  display ;  so,  yi  India, 
I  have  observed  women  whose  legs  were  covered  with 
huge  ehtiles  of  gfuld  and  silver  from  the*  instep  nearly  to 
the  knee,  and  their  arms  similariy  hooped  round  almost 
to  the  (Abow.    The  jinrlo  made  by  these  ornaments 
striking  against  one  anoUier  gives  ample  warning  of  a 
woman's  approach ;  a  circumstance  which  has  probably 
led  to  the  notion  that  this  custom  of  attaching  as  it 
were,  a  set  of  bells  to  the  heels  of  the  ladies,  may  have 
Veen  ah  institution  of  jealousy  devised  by  the  husbands 
ef  those  warm  latitudes  to  aid  their  researches  aftei 
their  gadding  spouses.    I  cannot  say  how  this  theory 
•qaarss  with  history  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  any  hy- 
pothesis equally  good  to  aocoant  for  the  still   more 
ridkwloas,  not  to- say  cruel,  custom  of  covering  the  legs 
and  arms  of  their  poor  little  children  with  these  rings. 
I  taave  seen  a  girl  three  Tears  okl  so  loaded  with  them  that 
she  could  not  walk  or  holdout  her  arms;  and  I  unco  count- 
od  no  fewer  than  twenty  heavy  gold  chains  on  a  child's 
neck,  besides  such  numbers  of  rin^fs  on  its  arms  and  legs 
that  the  little  thing  looked  more  Uke  an  armadillo  of  the 
piotuTe-books  than  a  human  being.    Sueh  is  the  passion 
of  some  Hindoo  parents  for  this  practico^that  I  have 
been  assured  they  often  convert  theur  whole  worldly  sub- 
stance into  this  most  useless  form  of  the  precious  metals, 
end  thus  transform  their  progeny  into  a  sort  c^  money- 
ehest    Small  happiness  is  it  mr  these  innocent  wretches, 
however ;  who,  as  the  head  police-magistrate  informed 
me,  are  not  nnirequently  murdered  for  the  sake  of  the 
property  they  carry  about  with  them  7 

I  have  often  remarked,  that  when  a  traveller  is  first 
thrown  into  such  a  scene  as  1  have  here  alluded  to,  al- 
though his  enjoyment  certainly  is  very  great,  there  <^cn 


comes  across  him  a  feeling  of  hopelessnees,  when  he  ad- 
mits to  himself  his  total  inability  to  record  one  hundredth, 
one  millionth  part,  I  may  say,  of  the  splendid  original. 
Every  thing  is  totally  new  to  him ;  even  the  commonest 
implements  of  husbandry,  the  pots  and  pans,  the  baskets 
and  barrels,  the  carts  and  carriages,  all  are  strange  to 
bis  eyes,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pen;  while 
tiling  which  stand  higher  in  the  scale  come  still  less 
withm  its  range.  Then  what  is  he  to  do  with  the  sounds 
he  hears,  or  the  motion  he  perceives  7  And  strange  it 
is  to  admit,  but  true,  that  the  interest  is  at  times  actually 
increased  by  circumstanecs  which  are  in  themsdves  very 
annoying.  I  well  remember  submitting  even  to  the  in- 
tense heat  and  glare  with  great  patience,  and  almost 
relish,  in  consideration  of  their  being  strictly  in  chara.c- 
ter  with  a  scene  I  had  so  ardently  desired  to  wit* 
ness.  The  formidable  smell  of  assafetida,  which  reigns 
in  every  Indian  market,  1  nearly  learned  to  bear  without 
a  qualm,  for  the  same  reason.  Other  annoyances  I  cared 
verj  little  about ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  wcll-curscd 
mosquitoes,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  as  far 
as  travelling  human  nature  is  capable  of  happiness,  I 
was  perfecUy  happy  when  cruising  about  the  bazaars  of 
Bombay. 

Full  well  am  I  aware  that  much  of  all  this  will  appear 
to  many  excellent  persons  who  have  been  in  the  Eaist,  or 
who  may  visit  it  after  me,  as  sufficiently  fancifiil  and  ezag- 
gerated ;  and  there  are  many  who  will  pass  through  tbe 
very  scenes  which  excited  in  me  so  much  rapture,  and 
will  have  no  mpre  anxious  wish  than  to  get  safely  out  of 
it  before  they  are  splashed  with  mud  from  the  feet  of  the 
wild-looking,  blue-skinned  bufialoes,  or  have  their  toes 
trodden  upon  by  bullocks  with  groat  humps  between 
their  shoulders.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  general  sym- 
pathy for  such  things;  and  accordingly  my  English 
friends  at  Bombay  used  often  to  laugh  heartuy  when  I 
returned  from  these  Arabian  Night  sort  of  excursions, 
with  my  head  brim  full  of  turbaned  Turks,  Hindoo  pago- 
das, and  all  kinds  of  oriental  associations  about  the  Inous 
and  the  Ganges,  or  Brahma  and  Vbhnoo,  or  with  specu- 
lations on  the  customs,  languages,  and  manners,  of  the 
extraordinary  collection  of  people  I  had  been  rambling 
amongst* 

But  there  is  one  set  of  images  and  delijfhtful  illustra- 
tions, meeting  the  eye  at  ever^  turn  in  India,  which  I 
have  never  seen  any  person  so  msensible  as  not  to  attend 
to  with  unaffected  interest  I  allude  to  those  numerous 
every-day  customs  of  tbe  East  so  often  mentioned  inci- 
dentally m  the  Scriptures,  and  with  which  our  minds  have 
beoome  fiuniliar  fi'om  earliest  infimcy.  We  so  naturally 
associate  these  customs  with  the  sacred  writings,  that 
we  are  easily  drawn  to  link  the  two  indissolubly  together. 
Before  visiting  Eastern  countries,  we  almost  fancy  that 
because  the  events  related  in  the  Bible,  and  the  characters 
who  acted  in  them,  have  passed  away  and  become  matter 
of  history,  so  also,  must  the  customs  have  disappeared 
which  served  as  familiar  illustrations  between  man  and 
man,  or  between  our  Saviour  and  the  human  beings  whom 
it  was  the  object  of  his  mission  to  impress  with  his  doctrine. 
We  are  apt  to  be  startled,  therefore,  when  we  find  ourselves 
actually  surrounded  by  scenes  almost  identical  with  those 
described  in  the  Bible.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  could  never 
see  a  Hindoo  female  sitting  by  the  steps  of  a  well  in  India, 
with  her  arm  thrown  wearily  over  the  unfilled  water-pot, 
without  thinking  of  the  beautiful  story  of  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  the  association  being  perhaps  helped  by  the  re- 
collection of  a  well-known  I^ian  picture,  in  which  the 
figures  and  the  scenery  are  represented  quite  in  tbe  east- 
ern style,  such  as  I  was  now  beholding  it  for  the  first 
time. 

**  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  one 
shall  be  taken,  the  other  left,"  conveys  scarcely  any 
meaning  to  European  readers.  But  in  India,  where  wc 
see  constantly  two  female  millers,  sitting  cro8s4eggcd 
on  the  ground*  turning  by  one  handle  the  upper  or  two 
small  stones,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  force  of  the 
iUustration  used  to  explain  the  uncertainty  which  should 
prevail  at  the  destruction  of  the  city.    It  is  difficult,  on 


without  interfering  with  the  other ;  and  this  point  was 
admirably  enforced  by  reference  to  a  custom  with  which 
every  listener  in  those  countries  must  Jiave  been  quite 
fiuniliar.  The  industry  of  commentators  on  the  Bible 
has,  I  observe,  long  ago  discovered  the.  trae  explanation 


mill  ;**  all  unconscious,  poor  folks,  of  the  cause  of  my 
admiration,  and  as  yet  ignorant,  alas !  of  the  sublime 
lessons,  to  enforce  and  explain  which  their  humble  task 
was  referred  to. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Bombay,  I  got  up 
with  the  first  Uu&  of  the  dawn,  and  hastily  drawing  on 
my  clothes,  proceeded  alone  greedily  in  search  of  adven- 
tures. I  had  not  gone  far  b^re  I  saw  a  native  sleeping 
on  a  mat  spread  in  the  little  vemndah  extending  aJonr 
the  ft-ont  of  his  house,  which  was  made  of  baricet-work 
plastered  over  with  mud.  He  was  wrapped  up  ia  a  lonjf 
web  of  white  linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  caUed,  i  think*  his 
cummerbund,  or  waist-doth.  As  soon  as  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  peeped  into  his  rude  slecf^ng  chamber,  he  **  arose, 
took  up  bis  bed,  and  went  into  bis  house.**  I  saw  im- 
mediately an  explanation  of  this  expression  which,  with 
slight  variations,  occurs  frequently  in  the  Bible,  in  con- 
nection with  several  of  tbe  most  striking  and  impressive 
of  Christ*s  miracles,  partculariy  with  that  of  the  man  sick 
of  the  palsy.  My  honest  friend  the  Hindoo  got  on  his 
feet,  cast  the  long  folds  of  his  wrapper  over  his  shoulder, 
stooped  down,  and  having  rolled  up  his  mat,  which  was 
all  the  bed  he  required,  he  walked  into  the  house  with  it, 
and  then  proceeded  to  tbe  nearest  tank  to  perform  his 
morning  ablutions. 

I  remember  mentionmg  this,  amon|;st  many  other 
illustrations  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  Scripture  to  a 
worthy  old  Scottish  lady,  upon  whom  I  expected  it  to  pro- 
duce the  same  pleasing  and  satisfectory  effect  which  it 
had  wrought  on  me.  I  made,  however,  a  great  mistake, 
for  so  fer  from  raising  myself  in  her  estimatien,  on  the 
score  of  correct  observation,  I  stmk,  I  fear  irrecoverably, 
in  her  good  graces,  by  presuming,  as  she  alleged,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  wonder  of  the  miracle,  the  essence  of 
which  according  to  her,  I  discovered  to  oonsist,  not  m 
the  recovery  of  **  the  man  who  was  made  whole,"  but  in 
bis  being  able  to  shoulder  a  four-poet  bed,  and  ourry  it 
ofiT  without  inconvenience ! 


CHAPTER  XHL 

A  FAMUfX  IN  TSK  LAND. 

So  many  new  and  interesting  (Ejects  were  phtdedbe, 
fore  me,  on  first  landing  in  India,  that  I  scarcely  even 
dared  to  think  of  endeavouring  to  describe  them,  and, 
accordingly,  tbe  memorandums  vriiich  I  find  amongst 
my  papers  bear  strong  marks  of  an  overloaded  topic. 
And  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  superabun- 
dance of  matter  is  a  better  source  of  composition  than  m 
scantiness  of  materials,  yet  we  may  even  in  these  re- 
spects have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  be  cast,  at 
first,  into  a  sort  of  despair,  from  the  utter  hopdessnesB  of 
being  able  to  do  the  subject  any  kind  of  justice.  After 
a  time,  when  the  novelty  begins  to  wear  m,  tve  may  ex- 
pect to  find  leisure  to  study  each  circumstance  caxemDy, 
and  to  record  it  with  distinctness.  How  Ytm  this  hope 
is,  every  traveller,  I  am  pretty  sure,  will  admit  For  he 
soon  discovers,  that  many  of  the  most  strikhig  points 
which,  from  first  engaging  bis  attention,  it  would  have 
been  so  important  to  seize  and  preserve,  have  either  feded 
away,  never  to  be  recalled,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
their  place  has  been  supplied  by  -others  still  more  per- 
plexing. It  is  certain,  also,  that  many  of  those  promi- 
nent differences  between  the  manners  of  distant  countries 
which,  from  first  striking  the  observer,  especially  a  sailor, 
who  generally  comes  suddenly  upon  them,  might  coneti- 
tute  their  chief  interest  in  description,  soon  lose  that  be- 
witching sort  of  angular  sharpness  due,  perhaps,  to  no- 
velty alone ;  and  as  the  mind  cannot  be  forced  back  to 
its  original  state,  the  later  descriptions  will  i^wsys  be 
more  or  less  feeble  and  conftised,  like  objects  seen 
through  an  ill-adjusted  telescope.  If  it  be  the  traveller*8 
wish,  therefore,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  foe  his  duty,  to 
preserve,  for  the  benefit  of  his  mends,  the  lAore  promi- 
nent diffisrencos  between  his  own  country  and  those  he 
visits  at  a  distance,  he  must  contrive  to  work  vigorously 
on  his  first  landing,  and  set  down,  as  well  as  he  can,  in 


order,  or  out  of  order,  as  many  as  possible  of  those  pro- 
looking  at  two  persons  so  engaged^  to  conceive  a  situa-  minent  differences  which  actually  strike  faim. 
tion  in  which  it  would  be  less  easy  to  remove  the  one      As  fer  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first  rational  thing  I  did 


at  Bombay,  even  before  I  had  recovered  firom  the  intox- 
ication of  this  glorious  draught  of  novelty,  was  to  en- 
gage a  moonsbee,  or  teacher  of  Hindoostanee,  that  I 
might  take  lessons  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  India. 
This  language  is  said  to  be  a  jargon,  or  lingua  franca. 


of  this,  and  many  other  passages  apparent  obscure,  but  a  corrupt  compound  of  many  others.    The  greater  part 
pre^ant  with  meaning  when  duly  investigated.    Never-  I  believe,  is  Persian,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Arabic,  a  little 


thefess,  I  aver  that  a  whole  quarto  of  commentaries  on 
the  above  verse  could  not  have  impressed  my  mind  with 
a  tenth  part  of  the  conviction  which  flasned  upon  mc 
when  I  first  saw  two  women  aotuall|^  .^  g^qding  ftt  the 


Sanscrit,  a  few  words  of  Portuguese,  and  here  and  there 
a  feint  dash  of  fln^lish.  I  remember,  for  example,  hear- 
ing  the  English  military  words  of  command  given  to  the 
native  troops  of  an  independent  sovereign  in  the  interior 
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of  the  eoantiy,  where  the  langrua^  in  all  other  respects 
was  Asiatic  ♦*  Shoulder  arms"—"  Preeent — Fire !"  con- 
vened distinct  practical  ideas  to  the  minds  of  the  native 
soldiers ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  officers  had  the  slight, 
est  idea  of  their  actual  meaning. 

I  considered  myself  as  rery  fortunate  in  having  arriv- 
ed  in  India  just  as  a  severe  famine  was  beginning  to 
make  itself  fe\i  over  a  great  part  of  the  northwestern 
portion  of  Hindoostan.  it  may  not  be  generally  knowRf 
Chat  most  of  the  rioe  crops  of  India,  thoagh  not  all  of 
them,  are  dependent  upon  the  actual  quantity  of  rain 
which  fidls  in  the  wet  season  for  their  very  existence ; 
80  that  when  the  rains  prove  scanty,  which  misfortune 
occurs  at  irregular  periods,  the  inevitable  consequence  is 
not  merely  a  scarcityi  but  an  absolute  famine.  In  some 
regions  or  India,  where  mighty  rivers,  such  as  the  Indus 
and  Cauvery,  are  entirely  sucked  up  in  the  process  of  ar- 
tificial irrigation,  that  is  to  say,  are  drawn  off  at  the 
sides  by  whni  are  called,  I  think,  "  anicuts,'*  this  fright- 
ful  evil  may  be  averted.  But,  even  in  those  cases,  the 
most  swollen  rivers  can  supply  but  a  comparatively  nar- 
row  strip  of  verdure  along  their  banks,  when  compared 
to  the  thousands  of  thickly  peopled  leagues  of  territory 
which  must  be  left  arid  and  hopeless  when  the  windows 
of  heaven  remain  unopened  at  their  wonted  season. 

I  am  not  suffidently  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
those  terrible  scourges,  the  Asiatic  famines,  bv  which 
whole  tubes  are  sometimes  swept  away,  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe correctly,  from  personal  observation,  their  imme- 
diate causes  and  consequences.  I  can  only  answer  for 
what  I  saw,  and  from  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  interior.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  Bom^y,  being  almost  the  only  perfectly  se- 
cure spot  in  that  quarter  of  India,  had  drawn  to  it  in  the 
course  of  years  many  of  the  native  inhabitants,  together 
with  OMidi  of  tho  wmdth  of  tlie  adjacent  countries,  and 
that  the  possessors  of  these  riches,  being  under  no  ap- 
prehensions of  the  jealousy  or  cupidity  of  the  govern- 
mentt  lived  in  happmess,  and  spent  their  fortunes  freely. 
The  natural  consequences  followed  this  extensive  de- 
mand for  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
traders  of  all  descriptions  flocked  from  the  remotest  cor- 
ner*  of  the  world  to  reap  the  golden  harvest,  which  only 
grew  the  fiutcr  and  the  richer  for  being  well  gathered  in. 
£aoh  year  brought  fresh  and  more  wealthy  settlers,  and 
every  sea-breeze  wafled  into  the  crowded  and  beautiful 
harbour  of  Bombay,  ships  of  erery  port  fVom  China  to 
Pem.  The  resident  population  of  all  the  native  classes 
went  on  increasing  mider  this  prosperity,  till,  at  the 
period  I  speak  of  (1813,)  it  was  rather  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand,  though  its  numbers  occasion- 
ally swelled  to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  at  pe- 
riods .of  public  cxcttement,  or  high  commercial  enter- 
prise.  But  what  strikes  the  imagination  as  curious,  or 
at  least  instruotive,  is  the  fact  that  the  produce  of  the 
whole  island  would  not  feed  its  ordinary  inhabitants  for 
more  than  a  week ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  spot,  I  will 
ventttre  to  say,  on  the  earth's  surface,  where  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  cheaper,  or  in  greater  yariety,  and 
even  profiision. 

The  explanation  is  almost  too  simple  to  require  state- 
ment; bat  the  consequences  which  followed  the  occur- 
rence of  Che  terrible  &mine  in  Guzerat,  and  other  dis- 
tricts at  no  groat  distance,  in  1819  and  13,  are  not  quite 
0O  obvious,  uioogh  highly  valuable.  The  produce  of  the 
island  itself  being  so  extremely  smaH  compared  to  the 
demand,  it  follows  that  Bombay  must  import  all  its 
gnoBy  aWd,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  corn-dealers  ibrm 
a  most  important  set  of  men.  These  persons  draw  their 
supplies  of  rice,  in  ordinary  times,  chiefly  from  the 
Malabar  coast,  which  lies  between  them  and  Ce3rlon, 
and  not  very  (kr  to  the  southward ;  while  they  import 
most  of  their  wheat,  maiie,  and  some  other  grain,  from 
the  high  grounds  of  the  Mahratta  states,  lying  directly 
to  the  eastward.-  The  interest  of  these  great  com-mer- 
chants  indosos  them  to  keep  at  all  times  a  considerable 
stock  of  grain  on  hand,  enough  to  fbed  the  population 
for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year.  I  have  also  some  ob- 
scure  reeoUection  of  the  government  re(|uiring  them  to 
retain  a  certain  quantity.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
there  was  actually  stored  in  the  granaries  of  Bombay,  in 
the  autumn  of  1813,  rioe  enough  to  have  kept  the  popu- 
lation alive  for  fifieen  months,  even  had  there  not  arriv- 
ed  in  the  port  another  corn^hip  in  the  interval.  This 
position  of  things  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  tangibly 
interesting  questions  of  political  economy  which  I  ever 
remember  to  have  heard  discussed. 

The  south-west  monsoon,  which  blows  from  May  to 
*  September,  is  the  rainy  season  in  that  part  of  India;  but 
^.it  was  now  late  in  August,  and  no  rain  had  fallen,  nor 
"  was  there  much  hope  that,  if  it  fell  so  late,  it  would  be 


in  time  to  save  the  rice-crop ;  so  that,  independently  of 
the  reported  destruction  caused  by  a  flight  of  locusts  in 
the  nprth  of  India,  experienced  observers  began  to  pre- 
dict a  famine  in  Cutch  and  Guaerat  There  is  perhaps 
no  barometer,  in  these  cases,  so  certain  in  its  indications 
as  that  of  hunger,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered that  all  the  ferries  between  the  main  land  and  the 
island  of  Bombay  were  crowded  with  half-famished  na- 
tives,  streaming  in  converging  lines  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  towards  this  little  island,  which,  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  not  in  itself  capable  of  raising,  in  the 
whole  year,  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  food  required  by  its 
own  inhabitants. 

^  The   resident  native  ]X)pulation  of  Bombay,  at  that 
time,  may  be  thus  stated  in  round  numbers : 

Hindoos 103,786 

Mussulmen 27,811 

Parsces  (worshippers  of  fire)    .    .    .  13,156 

Jews 781 

Native  Christians 14,454 


Permanent  native  residents 

Add  to  these  the  Eurojiean  residents, 
and  the  European  officers  and 
troops 

Native  troops  (officered  by  British) 


159,988 


1,700 
3,000 


And  we  have  for  the  average  fixed 

population  of  the  island  ....    164,688 

Add  the  migratory  or  floating  por. 
tion  of  the  natives,  who  come  and 
go  according  to  seasons  and  other 
circumstances 52,012 

The  additional  number  of  total 
strangers  driven  into  the  island 
by  the  great  famine  of  1812  and 
lbl3  appears  to  have  been  about   .      20,000 


Making  a  grand  total  of 


236,700 


The  area  of  Bombay  island  is  about  18|  square  miles, 
being  between  7  and  8  miles  long  by  2  or  3  in  breadth ; 
so  that  taking  the  ordinary,  or  average  population,  there 
are  about  9000  residents  for  every  square  mile ;  while  in 
times  of  pestilence  and  famine  in  the  adjacent  states,  it 
reaches  nearly  to  13,000  for  each  square  mile.  The 
houses  may  be  reckoned  at  more  than  20,000,  and  there 
occurred  u'cqucnt  instances  of  fiily,  sixty,  and  even  a 
hundred  persons,  sleeping  under  one  roof.  I  remember 
hearing  of  upwards  of  300  persons  being  stowed  away 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  one  building  ! 

The  efiects  of  the  famine  which  was  desolating  the 
neighbouring  districts  soon  made  themselves  visible  at 
Bombay,  by  a  very  curious  and  painful  sort  of  reflected, 
or  rather  what  the  opticians  would  call  transmitted,  light. 
We  were  living  on  that  island  in  the  midst  of  peace  and 
plenty,  while  the  territories  north  of  us  hod  become  a 
prey  to  absolute  want  and  the  fiercest  tumults,  accom- 
panied by  bloodshed  in  every  variety  of  shape.  As  each 
day  broke,  the  wharfs  and  roads  of  our  happy  spot  were 
lined  with  crowds  of  wretched,  half-starved  objects,  who 
had  with  difficulty  made  their  escape  from  the  accumu- 
lated horrors  of  their  own  desolated  homes.  The  whole 
of  the  eastern,  or  land  side  of  Bombay,  was  strewed  over 
with  the  dead  and  dying  natives.  I  never  saw  misery 
on  such  an  extensive  scale,  either  before  or  since,  except, 
perhaps,  in  some  of  tlie  wretched  villages  of  Spain,  when 
the  French  dragoons  had  taught  the  poor  inhabitants,  at 
the  edge  of  the  sabre,  to  understand  what  the  evils  of  war 
really  are  when  brought  close  to  their  own  altars  and 
fire-sides. 

The  most  striking,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  add,  most 
a  fleeting  circumstance  connected  with  this  glimpse  we 
had  of  Uie  famine,  was  the  marvellous  patience,  or  what, 
in  other  lands,  we  should  have  called  Christian  resigna- 
tion, of  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  I  mixed  amongst  the 
natives  constantly,  and  saw  them  exposed  to  every  shade 
of  distress,  but  never  heard  a  complaint,  nor  saw  a  ges- 
ture of  impatience.  And  what  was  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, immense  groups  of  persons  actually  dying  of 
hunger  would  sit  round  the  fire  on  which  the  rice  pro- 
vided for  them  had  been  cooked,  and  there  wait,  with 
perfect  composure,  while  the  several  messes  were  mea- 
sured out  and  distributed  to  them ;  a  process  that  oflen 
lasted  more  than  an  hour,  during  which  their  food  laj 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  them,  and  quite  within  their 
grasp.  It  was  curious  to  observe,  also,  during  the  whole 
period  of  thb  famine,  that  in  several  of  the  squares  and 
other  open  spaces  in  the  town,  immense  pilesof  rice  were 


left  exposed,  night  and  day,  for  weeks  together,  witfaiel 
any  guards,  yet  not  a  single  beg  was  ever  cat  opes. 

I  ou^ht  to  have  jBentioned,  that  subscripticos  toiosi. 
siderahle  amount  were  made  for  the  support  of  theitoi. 
ing  multitude.    And  what  was  particularly  inlcftitii^ 
the  wealthy  natives,  the  Banyans  and  Parsces,  is  p«. 
ticular,  opened  a  subsoriptioA  aorangst  themsslvei,  nri 
purchased  many  thousands  of  bags  of  rioe  fsr  Ihc  itriB. 
gers,  some  weeks,  or,  at  aU  ereuts,  a  gMid  mnf  ihji, 
before  the  English  reaidenU  came  forward.    This,  horn. 
ever,  was  partly  accidental,  and  partly  caosed  kj  tk 
natives  having  a  more  intioMte  acguaintanee  wift  & 
pressing  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  disCress*    TV  tm 
parties  soon  combined  their  exertions,  ao4  Ihenativs  aad 
Eiigiish  committees  mutually  assisled  eadi  ctktr  ia  tfab 
work  of  charity.    Huge  boilers  wees  pnvtdsd,  usder  a 
picturesque  tope,  or  grove,  of  ooeoa.«at  trses,  aksst  J^lf 
a  mile  from  the  fort ;  and  as  a  Hindooi,  ia  guuual,  vil 
not  eat  a  morsel  of  food,  oven  to  save  his  hfe,  iikkm 
been  dressed  by  a  person  of  a  cfifisrent  caste, 
taken  to  provide  cooks  whose  foreheads  were  i 
tho  proper  streak  of  red  or  yeUryw  paint,  as  <be 
might  require.    I  myself  repeatedly  saw  sslfviai  aetaally 
expiring  of  hunger,  who  refused  the  food  uieseated  to 
them,  because  a  doubt  existed  as  to  ths 
which  it  liad  paseed. 

Exceptions  did  occur  sometimes  ta  die 
this  role,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  ta  stale  ia 
the  horrors  of  the  countries  where  maitnenfy 
and  extensive  illness  prevailed,  bst  where  in 
pestilence  swept  away  whole  tribes.    Isthost' 
districts  immense  masses  of  people  were  re^Dsei#  Is  aK 
solute  starvation,  and  every  thing  likchmircairtMMb 
old  prejudices  or  old  manners,  appearetolswABfls^v- 
regardcd.    Under  such  dreadfiil  ciminstw^  ^s  s%> 
hcmence  of  hunger,  and  the  excitement  ef^byir,  4nfJk 
bodies  of  men  into  the  commission  ofcnsiillin.SiyM^, 
in  ordinary  times,  they  would  cather  haveMtkoA^Mse 
perpetrated  singly. 

I  remember  a  story  which  made  a  greet  itir 
bay ;  and  though  involvinr  eoniediiof  lai 
with  much  that  isdreadfid,itistoe«eaitttOj 
istic  to  be  omitted. 

Eleven  natives,  belonging  to  one  of  the  itrietBflt  «f  si 
the  castes   of  Hindoos,  were  travelHof  fiHi   Cviek, 
through  Guxerat  to  Bombay.    They  had  bean  djisui  oat 
of  their  own  country  by  the  famine,  aed  were  tyvsg  to 
the  south,  in  hopes  of  reaching  territories  not  j«t  iem- 
latcd.    By  the  time  they  paseed  throofb  the  vttage  tf 
Bhownagur,  the  majority  of  the  party  were  ahaaai  4mi 
with  hunger,  sickness,  and  fatigue.    On  the  oubhitto  ti 
the  town  they  fell  in  with  a  cow,  when,iMtig«tei  fcy  Ae 
irresistible  cravings  of  hunger,  and  reduced  to  tJbc  fatf 
stage   of  existence,  they  slaughtered  the  ammal,  as^ 
eagerly  devoured  the  raw  flosL    This 
convey  nothing  very  extraordinary  orflagitioas  to 
pean  ears ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  thatever  the 
of  Hindustan  the  cow  is  held  sasred,  it  wSi  tamij  Is 
conceivei^  that  killing  and  eating  one  of  thst  specMS  ass 
an  oflenoe  of  the  bUckest  die.    To  taste  hefimmf 
shape,  or  under  any  circumstanoes,  bUkeviMaB- 
speakaUe  abomination  in  the  eyes  «if  the  TliiidwsTtotfc^ 
the  guilt  of  these  famishing  wretches  was  coMiBR4«C 
a  double  degree  of  atrocity. 

No  punishment  short  of  death,  it  seems,  ooaid  ttfait 
such  complicated  enormity.  Had  they  murdered  sae  «r 
two  of  their  own  party  to  assuage  their  hanger  aMhsl. 
possibly  no  particular  nolloe  woold  have  besa  tafcca  if 
the  circumstance,  ooosidcring  the  dreadful  stole  to  m^itk 
they  were  reduced.  But  the  deadly  ofience«Cki]fii«a 
cow,  an  animal  all  but  worshipped,  was  not  to  be  m. 
given !  The  Thakore,  or  chief  of  the  villafs,  tla 
immediately  directed  the  whole  of  these  JsitA< 
beings  to  be  executed  on  the  spot ! 

All  this  might,  perhaps,  have  passed  off  quietly,  had  sol 
a  curious  question  of  local  authority  arisen  betwcea  Ika 
orthodox  native  ruler  and  tho  British  powers.  As  tkid 
of  an  adjoining  province,  the  Thakore  was  what  is  ctM 
(at  the  expense  of  a  slight  diplomatic  contradidtieB  a 
terms)  an  independent  tributary;  but  being  also  a  hai 
bolder  under  the  British,  it  was  thought  by  soaw  irt 
lie  might  in  that  capacity  have  been  beld  amsnaMfl  ii 
their  jurisdiction.  Bhownagur,  it  appears,  was  alBilii 
within  the  British  sovereignty,  and  the  chief  aae  m- 
tainly  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable  by  its  lava  i« 
the  government,  however,  fortunately  for  tlua  ot 
functionary's  neek,  bad  not  yet  disftinolly 


ous 


the  line  of  his  allegianoe  as  a  landholdo*,  no  nslioe  oiali 
be  taken  of  this  arbitrary  act  beyond  a  strong  nam- 
strance  on  the  subject,  with  an  ex^icit  warning  aMt 
ito  repetition  withm the  British territorioa.    ArefMoB 
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was  also  passed,  declaring  Mr.  Tbakore,  in  spite  of  his 
independence,  fully  amenable  in  future  to  the  jurisdic- 
tiun  of  our  courts  of  law,  as  a  landholder  within  our  ter- 
ritories. 

In  tho  meantime,  as  the  evils  of  the  &mine  advanced, 
the  governor  in  council  at  Bombay,  with  the  wonted 
vigour  and  promptitude  of  the  East  India  Company's  ad- 
ramistratioB,  not  only  assisted,  by  grants  of  money,  the 
subscriptions  raised  to  subsist  the  ^nishing  natives  who 
flocked  to  tlio  presidency,  but  contributed  another  de- 
scription of  help  which  was  very  much  wanted — I  mean 
that  ofincdiciuo  and  medical  attendance.  As  pestilence 
Invariably  follows,  if  it  does  not  accompany  famine, 
several  great  sheds,  each,  I  think,  a  hundred  yards  long, 
were  erected  as  hospitals  on  the  smooth  green  sward 
lying  j«Kt  beyond  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  and  reaching 
nearly  ofross  tiie  esplanade  or  clear  space  in  front  of  the 
northern  line  of  the  iortifications.  Numerous  surgeons, 
8on«e  military,  and  some  belonging  to  the  civil  establish- 
ment, were  called  in  from  various  out-stations,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  these  and  other  infirmaries,  which 
were  soon  filled ;  for  H  was  noade  a  rule  to  reject  no  one 
requiring  medical  aid.  I  often  accompanied  the  gentle- 
men conuected  with  these  liospitols,  and  never  went  the 
melancholy  roand  without  seeing  instances  well  calcu- 
Uted  to  excite  interest  in  the  Hindoo  character.  I  shall 
neve^forget  the  tooching  effect  produced  by  our  encoun- 
tering one  day  a  prettv  little  girl,  between  five  and  six 
years  old,  who  seemed  quite  adrifu  We  asked  where 
her  iather  was — she  pointed  to  a  crib  on  which  her  pa- 
rent lay  dead ;  and  when  questioned  about  her  mpthcr, 
she  made  a  similar  sign  towards  another  figure,  also 
dead !  She  had  come,  she  believed,  from  the  northern 
country,  but  whence  she  knew  not  exactly,  neitlier  could 
she  tell  her  own  name;  nor  hod  she,  apparently,  any  other 
relations  besides  these  two,  who,  it  seems,  had  expired 
about  an  hour  befbi'e. 

I  took  aoeh  a  feverish  interest  in  the  whole  of  this 
painful  drama,  too  forcibly  real,  indeed,  but  still  highly 
exciting,  that  I  used  to  ride  out  early  every  morning,  to 
watch  the  awful  and  picturesque  scene  which  tlie  open- 
ing day  was  always  sure  to  expose  to  view.  Along  the 
roadside,  particularly  in  the  districts  near  the  ferries, 
there  lay  scattered  about  many  bodies  of  persons,  of  all 
ogefB,  who  had  sunk  during  the  night ;  others  we  found 
just  dying ;  and  it  happened  not  infrequently  that  we  fell 
in  vi^ith  children,  who,  like  tlie  poor  little  girl  in  the  hos- 
pital, having  survived  the  whole  of  their  kindred,  were 
toddling  about  all  unconscious  of  their  desolate  condi- 
tion. At  first  sight  it  seemed  strange,  that  the  youngest 
and  weajiest  of  Sie  family  should  1^  the  lost  to  perish ; 
but  the  reason  probably  was,  that  the  parents  may  have 
deprived  themselves  of  sustenance,  in  order  to  support 
those  helpless  things.  This,  I  imagine,  would  happen 
in  any  country;  but  amongst  a  people,  almost  every  act 
of  whose  lives  is  marked  by  selfldenial,  it  seemed  to 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  very  consolatory 
to  observe  that  these  orphans  were  never  left  to  wander 
about  or  to  perish  from  want  of  care,  but  were  always 
taken  charge  of  by  some  of  the  natives  of  the  caste  to 
which  tite  parents  had  belonged. 

In  the  same  way  we  observed  that  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died  of  hunger,  or  disease,  or  fatigue,  during 
the  night,  were  carried  away  by  tho  members  of  tlie  same 
tribe ;  although,  in  most  instances,  there  could  have  been 
no  personal  acquaintance  between  the  parties,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  caste  to  which 
they  had  belonged,  than  those  painted  marks  on  the  fore- 
head already  alluded  to. 

These  soattered  bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  persons  who 
died  in  the  hospitals,  or  who  expired  from  sickness  or 
exhaustion,  under  the  care  of  the  natives,  on  different 
parts  of  the  island,  being  straightway  carried  off  to  the 
beach  of  Back  Bay,  were  there  burned,  according  to  the 
unmemoriol  custom  of  the  country.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  I  think  all  the  different  castes  of  Hindoos  burn 
their  dead;  and  although  this  method  of  disposing  of  the 
body  afler  death  is,  on  many  acconnts,  repugnant  to  our 
notions  of  such  things,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ce- 
remony itself  includes  much  that  is  highly  impressive, 
and  not  a  little  that  is  classical  in  its  associations. 

Few  people  know,  probably,  how  soon  and  how  readily 
a  dead  body  may  be  consumed;  and  still  fewer,  I  sus- 
pect,  are  aware  that  there  remain  at  last,  of  ail  this  goodly 
firame,  but  a  few  ounces  of  white  aslies. 

**  Expende  Hannibalem  :  quot  libras  in  duce  summo 
Invenies?" 

AH  the  rest  is  sublimed,  or  carried  off,  in  the  sliape  of 
vapour,  into  the  atmosphere,  again  to  be  returned  in  due 


season  to  the  parent  earth,  to  assist  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  vegetative  and  animal  life. 

Although,  of  course,  there  was  much  to  distress  the 
feelings,  and  occasionally  something  to  shock  them,  at 
tho  spot  selected  by  the  natives  to  perform  these  last 
melancholy  rites  to  their  departed  countrymen,  after  the 
picturesque  custom  of  their  forefathers,  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  going  frequently  to  witness  their  pro- 
ceedings. Never  shall  I  lose  the  recollection  of  these 
visits,  nor  tlie  wild  sort  of  interest  with  which  I  passed 
along  tho  shore,  amongst  those  innumerable  iiineral 
piles,  and  seldom  failed  to  discover  a  multitude  of  new 
and  curious  objects  all  crowded  into  one  s|x>t.  I  gene- 
rally went  alone ;  for  few,  if  any,  of  tlie  English  gentle* 
men  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  could  comprehend 
what  possible  delight  any  one  could  take  in  seeing  a 
number  of  black  fellows  burned.  One  friend  in  particu- 
lar, who,  from  his  vehement  curiosity  in  respect  to  every 
thing  else  relating  to  the  natives,  I  had  reckoned  upon 
for  companionship  and  sympathy  in  these  rambles,  al- 
ways failed  me  as  we  approached  the  bend  of  the  coast 
round  the  turn  of  which  the  fires  were  blazing.  He 
lived  in  a  delightful  house,  in  the  woods,  half  way  up  the 
side  of  Malabar  Hill,  just  beyond  the  bay,  and  his  course 
led  him  naturally  near  the  shore;  but,  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do,  he  always  turned  his  horse's  head  inland  at  the 
separation  of  the  roads,  and  made  a  circuit  of  a  mile  to 
avoid  these  scenes  which  excited  me  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
I  could  never  resist  their  fascination. 

Back  Bay  is  formed  by  two  projecting  headlands; 
one,  which  is  called  Malabar  Point,  being  high  and  thick- 
ly wooded;  the  other,  called  Colaba,  is  low,  and  broken 
into  pretty  islets,  well  known  to  seamen  by  tlie  few  but 
conspicuous  trees  which  distinguish  them  from  the  main 
land,  and  still  moro  by  the  splendid  lighthouse  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  this  low  and  partially  wooded  spit. 
The  shore,  which,  between  the  two  points,  takes  a  semi- 
circular sweep,  is  fringed  by  a  flat  beach  of  sand,  imme- 
diately  in  fi-ont  of  a  dense  belt  of  cocoa-nuts.  The  trees 
in  this  grove  stand  so  unusually  close,  that  they  afford 
shade  to  numerous  straggling  huts  of  the  natives,  which 
are  so  low  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  amongst  the  rich  foliage 
of  the  underwood  of  plantains,  limes,  and  figs.  These, 
however  beautiful  in  themselves,  pretend  to  no  rivalry  in 
stature  with  tlie  lordly  cocoa,  tlie  most  graceful,  and, 
after  all,  perhaps  the  most  truly  characteristic  member 
of  tlie  eastern  forest.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine 
its  stem  a  mure  tall,  straight  pole,  or  to  suppose  that  a 
grove  of  these  singular  trees  resembles  an  overgrown  fir- 
plantation,  or  the  tiresome  pine-barrens  of  America.  I 
scarcely,  indeed,  remember  to  have  seen  one  that  was 
quite  straight,  or  even  exactly  upright,  or  by  any  means 
uniform  in  size,  from  tlie  ground  to  tho  magnificent  clus- 
ter of  leaves  spreading  out  at  top. 

The  stem  of  tlie  cocoa-nut  tree,  it  will  be  observed, 
generally  starts  from  the  ground  with  a  thickness  calcu- 
lated apparently  to  give  it  a  great  degree  of  strength  just 
at  the  point  where,  from  the  length  of  tlie  lever  above,  it 
might  most  naturally  be  broken  over.  But  this  swell 
rapidly  melts  away  into  the  more  slender  stem,  or  stalk, 
as  it  may  almost  be  termed,  which  is  oflen  a  little  in- 
clined to  one  side  at  first.  It  then  becomes  mora  up- 
right, or  bends  again  the  other  way,  but  always  gently 
and  gracefully.  Towards  the  very  top,  before  it  reaches 
tlie  great  cluster  of  fruit  lying  under  the  leaves,  the  stem 
in  general  becomes  larger,  after  which  it  is  lost  in  the 
shade  of  the  ever-splendid  top.  I  hardly  know  if  wc 
ought  in  strictness  to  describe  the  upper  part  as  com- 
posed of  branches  or  of  leaves ;  though  it  is  more  usual, 
I  think,  to  speak  of  the  longcurving  arms,  which  ex- 
tend on  all  sides,  as  leaves.  These,  which  vary  in  length 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  closely  resemble  an  ostrich  lea- 
ther in  structure,  being  composed  of  a  smooth,  strong, 
gradually  tapering  centre-piece,  with  subordinate  leaves 
three  or  four  feet  in  length  growing  from  it  on  each  side, 
and  tapering  in  their  form  to  the  end,  which  is  a  sharp 
point  These  lateral  or  small  leaves  become  shorter  and 
shorter  towards  the  end  of  the  branch.  In  the  middle 
of  all  at  top,  the  young  leaves  may  often  be  seen  sprout- 
ing up,  green  and  vigorous,  and  all  ready  to  bend  over 
to  the  right  and  left  in  their  turn.  Occasionally  a  good 
deal  of  what  a  sketcher  loves  to  call  spirit  is  given  to  the 
picture  by  the  forlorn  condition  of  a  branch,  which  has 
cither  been  broken  by  the  wind,  or  injured  by  some  ac- 
cidental cut  of  theTari  or  toddy  gatherer's  knife.  Such 
a  branch,  of  course,  speedily  withers,  and  hangs  down 
itH  head  in  perpendicular  lines,  singularly  contrasted  in 
colour  and  in  form  with  the  living  ibliagc  and  graceful 
curves  forming  the  rest  of  this  magnificent  bunch  of 
court  plumes. 

Although  the  funeral  piles  of  the  poor  Hindoos  possess 


none  of  the  splendour  with  which  the  classical  imagina- 
tion delights  to  paint  such  things,  they  are  sufficiently 
interesting,  and  might  furnish  many  hints  for  such  an 
artist  as  Turner,  whose  grand  picture  of  Rizpah  watch- 
ing the  dead  bodies,  has  often  recalled  to  my  thoughts 
the  scenes  of  this  famine.  For  many  an  hour  I  have 
stood  looking  at  the  groups  of  natives  as  they  emerged 
from  tlie  grove,  bearing  along  the  remains  of  a  friend, 
or  of  some  unknown  countryman  of  their  particQlar 
caste,  found  dead  by  the  roadside,  or  who  had  expired  in 
the  hospital.  While  some  of  the  party  employed  t^m- 
selves  in  washing  tlie  body  in  the  sea^  others  erected  an 
oblong  pile,  between  one  and  two  feet  high,  and  five  or 
six  long,  out  of  short  blocks  or  billets  e?  fire-wood,  on 
which  the  famine-stricken  form  being  laid,  it  was  cover- 
ed over  with  a  few  additional  pieces  of  fueL  I  have  no 
distinct  recollection  of  any  ceremonies  or  religious  rites 
being  performed  by  the  Hindoos  upon  this  occasion.  As 
soon  as  the  fire  was  kindled,  the  natives  squatted  on  the 
sand,  close  to  the  pile,  on  the  windward  side,  and  they 
generally  preserved  the  most  perfect  silence.  I  never 
observed  in  any  of  their  countenances  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  what  we  should  call  emotion  ;  ii^eed,  the 
most  characteristic  point  I  recollect  about  the  Hindoos  is 
tranquillity  under  every  degree  of  suffering.  On  watching 
with  attention  the  progress  of  the  flames,  I  remarked  tha^ 
after  a  time,  the  unctuous  parts  even  of  the  most  wasted  of 
these  bodies,  as  they  dropped  down  piecemeal,  assisted  ma- 
terially in  their  own  oonflagration.  Whenever,  by  the 
action  of  the  flames,  the  several  limbs  fell  asvnder,  the 
parts  were  carefully  replaced  on  the  fire  by  the  attend- 
ants, with  a  wonderful  degree  of  indifference  or  of  com- 
posure; I  hardly  know  which  to  call  it.  I  have  frequently 
threaded  my  way  amongst  a  hundred  of  these  funeral 
piles  blazing  away  at  once,  each  attended  by  a  party  of 
the  natives  consisting  of  four  or  five  men,  but  without 
hearing  a  single  word  spoken. 

In  ordinary  times  the  deaths  in  Bombay  may  be  taken 
at  17  daily,  or  one  for  every  9687  persons,  nuking  the 
annual  mortality  about  G205,  or  one  for  every  S6^  inha- 
bitants. During  the  famine,  the  additional  deaths  in 
Bombay  exceeded  15  a-day,  the  whole  mortality  then 
varying  between  30  and  40  daily.  Sonietiniea  the  num- 
bers amounted  to  three  or  four  times  as  many,  when  ac- 
cidental circumstances  augmented  the  arrivals  fi-om  the 
famine  countries. 

The  periods  of  tho  day  when  I  visiied  this  strange 
scene  were  either  in  the  morning,  when  the  damp  land- 
wind  was  just  dying  away  into  a  cahn,  or  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  delicious  sea-breexe  stiU  blew  ti-eehly 
home  to  the  bottom  of  the  Itight,  waving  the  plrnnes  of 
tlie  cocoa-nuts  in  fine  style.  In  the  juorntog  the  bay,  not 
only  within  the  two  points,  but  quite  out  to  the  horizon, 
remained  as  smootli  as  a  sheet  of  glass,  without  even  a 
ripple  large  enough  to  break  audibly  on  the  saiid ;  and  as 
no  swell  rolled  in  from  the  offing,  tlie  sea^  at  such  mo. 
mcnts,  lay  so  perfectly  still,  that  all  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects on  the  shore,  as  well  as  those  resting  on  the  surfiiee 
of  liie  water,  became  reflected  with  a  degree  of  sharpness 
in  every  respect  like  the  originals. 

The  funeral  piles  being  pbced  just  within  the  marghi 
of  tlie  beach,  at  the  very  water's  edge,  and  fringing  the 
shore,  there  rose  up,  in  the  most  str^ing  manner^  nearly 
at  equal  intervals,  a  hundred  pillars  of  snooke,  as  it  were 
guarding  tlie  coast;  or  like  tall  columns  stretching  their 
heads  into  the  air,  many  times  higher  than  the  highest 
trees  of  the  dark,  thickly  planted  tope,  or  grove,  further 
inland,  not  a  single  leaf  of  which  seemed  now  in  a<k 
tion. 

What  added  something  of  a  mysterious  and  nnearthly 
character  to  this  solemn  scene,  was  ks  ptrfeeC  nlence. 
Scarcely  a  sound  could  be  heard  along  the  whole  shore, 
though  within  the  space  of  a  mile  many  hundreds  of 
persons  might  be  seen  flitting  about.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  frequent  splash,  as  another  and  another  dead  body 
was  dipped  in  the  sea,  or  a  low  word  or  two  escaping 
from  the  natives  as  they  arranged  the  pile  on  which  the 
corpse  was  to  be  consumed,  or  the  erackling  of  some  fire 
fanned  into  more  brisk,  action  than  the  rest  by  a  oasuai 
flaw  of  wind  whisking  in  from  the  hay^  the  whole  might 
have  passed  for  a  ghostJike  vision,  As  I  moved  up  and 
down  tlie  melancholy  beaph,  I  passed  apparently  as  to- 
tally unnoticed  by  the  natives  as  if  I  had  been  invisible. 
On  every  side  I  could  sec  indistinctly  through  the  smoke 
and  flames,  heads,  and  arms,  and  half-destroyed  bodies, 
falling  down  and  mingling  in  a  confused  heap  with  the 
blazing  faggots,  each  pile  being  surrounded  and  kept  in 
order  by  a  group  of  silent,  glustly,  hunger-wom  Hin- 
does.  It  became  difficult  at  times  not  to  fancy  the  whole 
scene  a  mere  delusion  of  the  senses ! 

Adjacent  to  thisfcorfiil  spectacle,  I  remarked  a  smaU, 
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but  iftrikiii|r  drcoBMtaAoe,  which,  without  disaipatijig 
theie  dreamj  kind  of  ftneies,  bron|rht  forcibly  to  my 
mind  the  extent  of  the  calamity  by  which  that  psrt  if 
India  was  tiien  so  dreadfully  scourged.  In  ordinary 
timea,  when  the  averago  number  of  oeatht  at  Bombay 
b  seldom  so  gMat  as  twenty  a-day,  the  oorrent  svpply 
of  firs-wood  in  the  baaaar  is  safficfont  for  aH  the  fhneral 

{ales  of  th^  mi^dpnm.  Bat  when  the  terrible  fiiraine  of 
Bl^  eMsiMled  its  ravages  Ofer  Marwar,  Coteh,  and  Ga- 
larat,  aad  ether  states  lying  to  the  north?rard,  and  the 
erowdi  of  ha^staived  miserable  Hindoos  mdied  to  the 
preadency,  many  of  them  only  to  die,  the  demand  for 
flre-wood  w«s  so  great,  that  it  beoame  a  profitable  speca- 
lation  %o  import  fbel  fW>m  a  distance  in  this  express 
Tiew.  There  might  always  be  seen,  accordingly,  a  long 
Hne  of  OoAsting  TeaBels,  at  a  few  hundred  yanfa  from  the 
beach  of  Back  Bay,  anchored  abreast  of  the  fires,  which 
nerer  ceased  to  blase  night  or  day.  These  boats  were 
loaded  half-mast  high  with  fkggots  and  billets  of  timber, 
dot  to  the  proper  length  imd  well  dried  for  the  occasion. 

CHAPTER  XL 
mc  rhAaum  or  Loouarrs. 

What  we  saw  of  the  remote  effects  of  the  great  famine 
which  desolated  the  northwestern  parts  of  India,  we  had 
food  reason  to  fear  ga?e  soarody  any  idea  of  the  dread- 
ral  misery  which  pervaded  the  actual  scene  of  the  cala- 
mity, for  whatoTor  may  happen  elsewhere,  plenty  and 
prosperity  of  every  kftid  nxiM  their  permanent  bead-quar-. 
tors  at  the  British  presidencies,  as  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  the  three  seats  of  government,  are  called.  Al- 
though we  oertainly  witnessed  distress  enough  to  give  a 
high  and  painful  interest  to  the  passing  events,  the  suf- 
fbnng  m»  beheld  must  have  formed  only  a  petty  episode 
in  the  great  tragedy.  80  little,  indeed,  were  the  effects 
of  the  fkmine  considered  of  engrossing  importance  at 
Bombay,  that  the  ordinary  amusements  and  occupations 
of  the  natives,  as  well  as  moso  of  strangers,  went  on  just 
as  if  neither  fhmine  nor  pestilence  had  been  known  in 
the  nefghbooring  states.  Crowds  of  dying  wretches, 
who  poured  into  the  island  daily  from  the  province  of 
Kattiw^r  and  elsewhere,  were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the 
rioh  and  benevoleiit  population  of  Bombay.  I  really  be- 
Heve,  that  if  their  numbers  had  been  ten  times  greater, 
the  vast  resources  of  that  wonderfbl  little  spot,  which 
hatd^v  occupies  the  breadth  of  a  nin's  head  on  the  map 
of  India,  w<mld  still  have  ootstretcned  the  occasion. 

But  in  Ottzerat  itself,  the  nnltappy  region  of  the  actual 
fiimine,  the  case  appears  to  have  been  very  different 
There  the  persdns  almost  in  absolute  want  of  kxnI  formed 
a  large  majority  of  the  population,  in  a  country  destitute 
of  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  not,  as  at 
Bombay,  a  small  minority  m  a  district  abounding  with 
resources.  It  may  well  te  supposed,  also,  that  the  scenes 
which  occurred  in  those  devoted  countries  partook  but 
little,  if  at  all,  of  the  picturesque  though  melancholy  inter, 
est  which  engaged  our  attention  so  deeply  at  a  distenco. 
I  remember,  upon  one  occasion,  expressing  in  rather 
strong  terms  tiie  excitement,  and  almost  the  gratification 
I  had  experienced  on  witnessing  some  occurrence  connect- 
ed with  a  party  of  more  than  halflfamished  natives,  who 
had  Just  arrived  after  many  days*  march,  during  which 
their  numbers  had  been  reduced  from  several  hundreds 
to  a  fsw  doiens.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  living  in 
the  countries  from  whence  these  peoole  were  recently 
driven  otA  bv  sheer  fiunine,  shook  his  head,  and  remark. 
ed,  that  if  I  nad  only  seen  fbr  one  hour  the  horrors  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  witness  fbr  weeks  and  months 
togf^lher,  I  would  do  every  thing  I  could  to  drive  their 
reoollection  from  my  mind,  instead  of  courting  fresh 
sights  as  a  source  ofpictoresque  curiosity. 

From  this  gentleman  and  others  I  learned  various  par 
ticulars  ttf  the  famine,  which  certeinly  altered  the  cha- 
Vaetor  of  the  interest  I  had  fcH  at  first  in  the  evente  pass. 
ing  wider  our  own  eyes  at  Bombay.  We  are  apt,  per- 
haps,  to  boar  of  such  things  without  receiving  much  of 
the  instruction  which  assuredly  they  are  intended  to 
convey;  and  I  am  tempted  to  repeat,  that  if  wo  merely 
read  of  wars  and  famines,  but  all  tlte  while  live  in  peace 
and  plentv,  we  necessarily  gain  a  very  imperfbct  concep. 
tion  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  If  there  could  only  be 
described,  however,  m  adequate  terms,  a  few  of  the  mise. 
ries  actually  witnessed  by  travellers  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  arising  obviously  out  of  the  absence  of  those 
very  circumstances  which  the  home-croakers  amongst 
OS  consider  as  evils,  and  so  recklessly  wish  removed,  not 
a  few  persons  might  be  reconciled  ^  rather  to  bear  those 
ills  they  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of!" 
This,  however,  b  perhaps  a  vain  attempt ;  since  it  may 
bt  obseriud,  that  the  authority  of  an  ejre-witness  of  dis- 


tant  scenes  of  misery,  whether  thev  spring  from  mis- 
government,  from  the  accideute  of  the  climate,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  seldom  goes  fer  more  than  the  mere 
passing  interest  of  his  story,  while  ninety-nine  in  every 
huitdred  of  his  hearers  adopt  the  good  old  school-boy 
rule,  **  and  skip  the  moral.** 

Most  people  in  England  know  nothing  of  loousts  ex- 
cept what  they  read  St  them  in  Scripture ;  and  even  in 
India  their  habite  are  not  generally  understood.  I  re 
member  meeting  a  gentleman  Who  told  me,  that,  during 
fifteen  years*  residenoe  in  the  east,  he  had  only  seen  lo- 
costs  three  times ;  once  on  the  wing,  and  twioe  dressed 
in  a  carry.  For  my  part,  I  never  saw  them  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  a  museum ;  but  I  have  conversed  with  persons 
who  have  seen  them  in  all  their  mischievous  glory,  llieir 
flififhte  are  described  as  resembling  a  heavy  snow-storm, 
only  bhiok,  and  sending  forth  a  rustling  noise  from  mil. 
lions  of  billions  of  wings,  and  sweeping  alonff  like  a 
deluge  in  the  air  for  three  times  twenty.four  hours  to- 
gether. 

Captain  BeauCbrt,  whose  interesting  and  delightfiil 
book  on  Caramania  every  reader  of  travels  is  fkmiliar 
with,  told  me  that,  when  he  lay  at  Smyrna,  in  1811,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  rude  estimate  of  the 
magnitude  of  a  flight  of  locuste  which  was  drifting  past 
from  sooth  to  noru.  The  consul  had  occasion  to  send 
a  messenger  in  a  due  easteriy  direction  to  the  Bashaw  of 
Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  that  is,  in  a  course  at  right  angles 
to  the  flight  of  locusts.  This  person  rode  forty  nules 
befi>re  he  got  clear  of  the  moving  column  of  these  raven- 
ous animus.  It  was  infbrred,  from  observations  made 
with  a  pooket  teleaoope,  that  the  height  of  the  column 
could  not  be  less  than  three  hundred  yards,  and  the  rate 
at  which  it  passed  not  slower  than  seven  miles  an  hour. 
This  continued  fbr  three  days  and  nights,  apparently 
without  intermission  1  As  these  insecte  succeeded  one 
another  at  an  average  distance  of  not  more  than  three 
feet,  and  were  about  one  foot  apart  above  one  another,  it 
was  computed  that  the  lowest  number  of  locuste  in  this 
enormous  swarm  must  have  exceeded  1 68,608,563,200,000. 

The  mind,  however,  u  strained  to  no  purpose  in  try. 
ing  to  conceive  such  vast  sums ;  it  is  like  trying  to  judge 
of  the  distance  of  the  fixed  sters  or  the  velocity  of  the 
sun's  rays.  When  we  are  told  that  light  moves  over  a 
space  of  192,000  miles  in  a  second,  we  are  quite  bewil- 
dered: but  if  we  learn  that  in  the  same  interval  it  would 
pass  round  the  earth  eight  times,  we  have  something 
to  rest  upon  not  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
thoughte. 

In  the  same  way,  in  order  to  assist  the  imagination, 
Captain  Beaufort  determined,  that  the  locuste  he  saw,  if 
formed  into  a  heap,  would  have  exceeded  in  magnitude 
more  than  a  thousand  and  thirty  times  the  largest  pyra- 
mid  of  Egypt;  or,  if  they  had  been  placed  on  the  ground 
close  together  in  a  band  of  a  mile  and  an  eighth  in  width, 
it  Would  have  encircled  the  globe  !* 

My  acquainUnce  with  Cocker  having  become  a  little 
rusty,  I  found  myself  at  a  loss  to  stete  the  above  huge 
sum  in  words ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  mistekes,  I  wrote 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  and  com. 
puters  of  this  country,  to  oeg  he  would  enlighten  my  ig. 
noranoe.    His  answer  is  as  rollows : — 

**  There  is  some  difference  between  the  French  ond 
English  in  their  notetion  of  millions. 

*^  We  class  our  numbers  into  periods  of  six,  ascend, 
ing  in  the  order  of  thousands,  millions,  billions,  trillions, 
d&c    Thus,  your  15  figures  would  be 

BlUons.  Mllliom.     ThouMmds. 

168,608563,300000. 

**  The  French  class  their  numbers  by  periods  of  three, 

asoendinf  in  the  order  of  hundreds,  thousands,  millions, 

billions,  &c.    So  that  the  same  15  figures  would  be  call- 

ed  by  them 

TrilHont.  Billions.  MiUtons.  Thous.  Hundreds. 

1  6  8,  6  0  8,  5  6  3,  2  0  0,  0  0  0.** 

As  we  have  been  dabbling  with  billions  and  millions,  I 

may  take  occasion  to  mention,  that  the  prodigious  sum 

alxnre  written  is  only  about  a  fourth  part  as  great  as  that 

which  the  undulations  of  light  have  been  demonstrated 

to  make  in  one  second  of  time ;  riz.  600,000,000^)00,000 !  f 

There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  it  not  impossible 

that  this  was  merely  the  tail  of  the  flight,  the  desolating 

effect  of  whose  march,  in  countries  lymjr  much  further 

to  the  eastward  than  the  Holy  Land,  I  am  now  about 

to  describe. 

Myriads  of  these  destructive  insecte  appeared  in  the 

*For  some  further  details  respecting  this  extraordi- 
nary  flight  of  locuste,  see  an  excellent  little  work  Called 
i"*  Berthage  Visit  to  her  Uncle  in  England.** 
t  Her8chcl*s  Treatise  on  Light 
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eastern  provinces  of  Bengal  about  the  beginning  of  1^ 
from  whence  they  took  a  northwesterly  coarse  torn 
what  is  pnmerly  called  Hindusten,  including  the  siips 
provinces  of  India,  but  not  tiie  peninsula  geogrtpliialj 
so  tsrmed.  In  1811  they  first  attacked  the  peat  6. 
trict  of  Marwar,  and  then  coasted  along  the  edge  of  lb 
western  deserte  of  India.  It  so  chanced  that  the  tnoal 
fidl  of  rain  either  failed  entirely,  or  was  ss  scaatj  a 
that  year,  that  the  kxmste  found  it  easy  work  to  it^ 
tiie  counfry  of  every  blade  of  vegeUtion.  As  aooa  o 
this  was  accomplished,  they  preceded  in  a  bwfy  tods 
northwest  district  of  Guzerat,  named  Puttun,  and  fna 
thence  scoured  the  province  of  Kattiwar.  On  ose  oc 
casion  onlv  they  made  their  way  as  far  south  ss  tk  cif j  ^ 
of  Baroacb,  on  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  rinr  ,j 
Nerbudda,  a  mighty  stream  which  empties  itself  ijilotht  •; 
gulf  of  Cambay,  a  degree  and  a  half  sooth  of  the  trofic,  |, 
and  about  three  decrees  of  latitude,  or  sixty  lesgati  ' 
north  of  Bombay.  Beyond  this  point  the  locasti  wm  \ 
not  known  to  extend  m  a  southerly  directioD ;  o'  H  ' 
the  commencement  of  the  monsoon  of  1812  thii  dnai 
ful  plague  vaniidied  from  the  face  of  that  wretched  esq* 
try ;  but  whence  it  came,  or  where  ii  proceeded  tQ,h 
not  known ;  though,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  it  my  fok 
siUy  have  been  no  more  than  a  detachaoent  6sai  ika 
very  fliffht  which  Capt.  Beaufort  saw  at  Staym, 

The  destruction  in  Guaerat  effiected  by  these  imdi 
was  almost  universaL  In  the  latter  part  «f  1811  h 
whole  of  the  western  part  of  the  province  wu  conni, 
to  every  appearance,  with  a  rich  cultivatioB,  tbosf\ 
when  the  crops  were  examined,  tii«  gndn  was  imd  to 
be  gone,  and  merely  the  stalks  left,  as  if  thcaekidbaB 
unworthy  of  notice^  Then  came  the  failqie  siimd- 
ready  alluded  to  in  Marwar ;  when  the  di8H&  rn^fs- 
rating  with  these  abominable  locusts,  dtmtmmbrtM- 
nate  mhabitante  of  that  country,  in  a  h^  Iw  mre, 
tumultuously  into  the  Guaerat  terrltoij*  ki  snl  tm 
condition  of  the  wretched  outcast  Marwanesvu  xtibs 
improved  by  this  change ;  but  misery  soon  fiiDosred  te 
untoward  steps;  for  in  1812  Guzerat  also  eiucueaai  t 
foilure  of  rain,  which  well  nigh  demoUsbed  toe  ei^h 
those  districte  which  the  locuste  bad  not  visitei  Tb 
demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  oountij  voe  te 
doubled,  when  the  means  of  supply  were  ndvodk 
one  tenth  part  of  their  average  amount ;  and  is  oaf 
placeti  there  was  literally  no  crop  at  aH.  ^ 

A  very  graphic  account  of  this  fomine  is  i'^^jf 
Captain  Camac,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Jjtmijm 
dety  of  Bombay,  vol.  i.  article  xix. ;  to  which  I  lOBdii^ 
for  for  many  interesting  particulars.  Be  detgitofc 
result  in  strong  and  distinct  language.  **  The  iiiliinM 
price  of  grain  added  to  the  n^prehensioos  of  the  iaiih' 
tante,  which  impelled  them  to  store  their  iiidrriM» 
sources  in  times  of  such  danger ;  and  the  riUMM^^ 
tiscd  by  the  higher  classes,  to  derive  pccniiiiiy  ssi» 
tage  from  the  pressing  wonte  of  the  people,  soottnApi  ^\ 
the  half-famished  emigrante  to  the  greatest  p«i*wl>  \  ^ 
The  endurance  of  hunger  was  supported,  Uwpy^jf  '  , 
the  Marwaree  people  with  unaceoontable 
which  in  some  degree  blunted  the  Dalunl 
sjrmpathy  in  their  lot  Whether  the  xfa^ 
rendisred  to  these  people,  on  their  first  *> 
Guierat,  had  induced  them  to  imagine,  tM 
circumstances  would  the  hand  of  charity  be 
or  whether  it  was  firom  the  innate  indoleaoe 
racter,  or  the  infotuation  which  oflen  ai 
extremes  of  misfortune,  that  they  rejected  -r^^ 
means  of  subsistence  by  labour,  it  is  uutuijy^"* 
when  the  benevolent  tendered  employmest  to  thaf  f^ 
pie,  it  was  uniformly  declined,  even  with  the  r 
of  death  being  the  consequence  of  the  jiifusnl^ 

The  account  which  all  writers  agree  ia  ft^ 
scenes  which  meedily  followed  is  moi*  too 
be  repeated.     Multitudee  of  the  Marwar  pi 
afler  suffering  severely  firom  fomiae  ia  th«r 
tey,  had  wandered  into  Guaerat,  wen  seen 
like  oattle,  in  droves,  beyond  the  snbuits  of  al 
towns,  or  bj  the  road^eades,  the  dead  and  the^ 
gether,  men,  women,  and  chfldren,  packed,  as  lA  ,^ 
one  mass,  perishing  of  hunger,  and  ahnost  all  *?T 
suffering  under  acute  diseaiBes,  brooght  on  by  "f^ 
and  want    Of  these  the  confluent  s»alM»o»^^^ 
most  general,  and  oommittod  incalcalablo  >«*^i*^ 
only  amongst  these  starving  mnltitodeSfbatassMf*^ 
peoplo  into  whose  territones  they  were  tttgo'  W 
pressure  of  despair.  .      ^g^ 

There  was  one  little  pictnre  hi  the  ""'T^IIS? 
dreadful  scene  which  always  struck  mo  a*  ^I^S  sf# 
arl^  touching ;  I  mean  the  unavailiof  "t"^*}^       * 
infante  to  draw  sustenance  firom  the  ^^^■'^fj' ^ 
their  starving  mothers!    As  a  peodoit  la i»^ 


Or 
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Cmmac  describes  another  afflicting,  bat,  upon  the  whc^e, 
1608  painful  incident,  which  he  likewise  witnesMd  in  per- 
A  poor  woman  lay  stretched  by  the  tide  of  a  heart* 


son. 


less  gvGOp  of  her  countrymen  of  the  Marwor  land,  who 
would  not  spare  her  one  drop  of  water,  thoar b  she  whs 
herself  dyinsr,  and  her  dead  infant  reposed  on  ner  breast! 

The  hoorly  recurrence  of  such  aceumulated  miseries 
fioniliarised  tlie  minds  of  these  poor  people,  as  well  as 
the  natives  in  general,  to  every  extrematy  of  8tiiieriii|f 
which  human  nature  could  bear.  **In  a  short  time," 
adds  Captain  Oarnac,  "  those  emanations  of  individual 
feeling  among  themselves,  which  distinguished  the  first 
commencement  of  their  suffbringit,  gradually  abated,  and 
the  utmost  indifibrence  universally  predominated.**  We 
are  naturalfy  disposed  to  fbel  more  for  the  children  than 
for  the  grown-up  persons  on  these  occasions ;  but  in  one 
of  the  dr^dfui  group  of  anecdotes  related  by  Captain 
Camac,  wc  hardly  know  which  to  sympathise  most  with, 
the  parent  or  the  infant  **■  I  saw  a  cQiild,'*  he  tells  us, 
**  not  quite  dead,  torn  away  by  a  pack  of  d<^  from  its 
nether,  who,  unable  to  speak  or  move,  linr  with  anxious 
eyes  directed  to  the  object  of  her  fond  auction.  It  was 
pursued  by  its  former  Ht6e  playmates,  who  had  shared 
in  its  extreme  adversity;  bnt  the  ravenous  animals 
(which  had  acqufred  an  ertraordinary  degree  of  feroeity 
from  having  red  on  human  bodies)  turned  upon  these 
innocents,  and  displayed  their  mouths  and  te^th  dis- 
cdioured  with  the  btuod  of  the  child.  A  rescue  was,  of 
course,  attempted  by  ourselves;  but  the  remains  of  liib 
had  l>ecn  destroyed." 

It  is  exceedingly  curious  that  those  fadings  and  pte* 
judiccs  whitfa  the  Hindoos,  in  a  state  of  ease  and  afflu- 
ence, would  assuredly  not  have  resigned  but  with  their 
lives,  appear  to  have  lost  their  power  when  the  natives 
fell  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  and  protracted  distress. 
I  must  quote  Captain  Camac's  own  words  for  what  fol- 
lowed this  relinquishment  of  their  national  and  almost 
proverbial  fortitude.  This  testimony  on  a  point  of  some 
importance  in  national  manners,  is  particularly  valuable, 
from  its  being  given  as  the  result  of  actual  obeerratioQ. 

*♦  I>iFtinction8  of  caste  were  preserved,"  he  says, "  un- 
til the  moment  when  the  hand  of  adversity  bore  heavy ; 
then  the  Bramin  sold  his  wife,  his  child,  aister  and  con- 
nections, for  the  trifle  of  two  or  three  rupees,  to  such  as 
would  receive  them  P* 


sive  nortallty.  At  Baroda,  the  sest  of  govemmeBt,  there 
was  still  awthority  aad  civil  discipline  enough  to  insure 
eidwr  the  burial  or  the  burning  of  the  d€«d,  altlMMigli 
the  iMunbers  who  had  perished  daily  amounted  at  one 
time  to  upwards  of  five  hundred.  At  Ahmedabad,  hirw. 
ever,  the  mortality  was  so  enormous  that  these  precan* 
tions  were  iroposiible.  No  fewer  than  one  mindred 
thousand  persons  died  in  this  city  alone,  or  nearly  a  half 
of  the  entire  population.  **The  demand  for  wood  to 
bum  tiie  dead  ealled  fbr*tfae  destmction  of  the  houses ; 
even  this  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  perfonnance  of  the 
rites  required  by  the  Hindoo  foith ;  and  the  hali^oonsumed 
bodies  on  the  banks  of  the  Saburmnttee  evince  at  this 
hour  (February  1815,  or  two  years  and  a  half  afterwards) 
to  what  straits  the  Hindoos  were  reduced  in  fulfilling 
the  last  duties  to  their  kindred." 

It  is  also  stated,  that  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  fiunine 
many  females  were  engaged  in  removing  the  dead  and 
committing  them  to  the  piles.  In  this  there  appears 
nothing  extraordinary,  however  painful  it  be  to  European 
ears ;  but  we  learn  incidentally,  from  the  remark  of  the 
writer,  how  exoeedin^ly  rq>ugttant  suoh  a  practice  must 
be  to  Indian  habits,  since  he  considers  it  worth  while  to 
mention  it  as  a  kind  of  climax  to  the  intolerable  miseries 
caused  by  the  famine.  The  inference  from  this  fact 
seems  also  to  be,  that  women,  under  such  circumstances, 
retain  their  strength  and  fortitude  longer  than  men.  It 
is  mentioned,  Ukewise,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  Ahmedabad,  the  Mahometan  popu- 
lation did  not  suffer  so  severely  as  the  Hindoos^  an  ad- 
vantage ascribed  to  their  use  of  animal  food ;  and  yet  at 
Kaira  the  Europeans  sufibred  still  more  than  either  Ma^ 
hometans  or  fiUndoos.  The  melanohdy  fact,  however, 
pervading  all  these  terrible  scenes  appears  to  bo,  that 
during  seasons  of  famine,  pestilential  diseases  of  every 
description  are  for  more  rife  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
that  oil  the  ordinary  causes  of  mortaHty  are  then  urged 
into  tenfold  action.  The  periodical  insalubrity  of  the 
climate  of  Gnzerat,  afler  the  rainy  season,  is  well  known, 
and  cannot  be  counteracted ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  would 
seem  that  it  may  readily  be  augmented.  The  deaths, 
accordingly,  over  the  province  at  large,  during  the  visita- 
tion above  described,  were  as  ten  to  one  above  the  ave- 


rage ! 
It  I 


seems  to  have  been  impossible  to  draw  any  thing 


T*he  number  of  the  wretched  Marwarees  who  died  at  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  destructi<m  amongst  the 


Baroda  alone  was  often  five  hundred  in  one  day ;  but 
what  is  interesting  on  many  accounts  is,  that  in  spite  of 
the  reduced  means  of  the  opulent  natives  of  Guzerat, 
they  subscribed  their  money  freely  to  assist  their  coun- 
trymen as  well  OS  these  wretched  strangers.  The  na- 
tive governments  in  those  provinces  also  subscribed  very 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  fomishuig  mul- 
titude. I  have  mentioned,  that  at  Bombay  nothing  could 
exceed  the  calmness  or  patience  with  which  the  crowds 
of  half  starved  strangers  waited  till  it  came  to  their  turn 
to  be  fed.  But  in  the  north,  where  the  famine  raged  in 
earnest,  and  where,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  hun- 
gry part  of  the4K>pulation  were  in  a  large  majority,  this 
forbearance  disappeared. 

*'  It  was  a  crop!  sight,"  says  Captain  Carnac,  ^  to  those 
possessed  of  sensibiuty,  to  witness  the  struggles  when 
the  doors  were  opened  to  apportion  the  victual.  Every 
sentiment  of  humanity  appeared  to  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  crowds  collected  around ;  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  be  informed,  that  such  and  such  a  number  had 
fidlen  a  sacrifice  to  their  precipitate  voracity :  many,  also, 
whose  wants  had  been  supplied,  continued  to  devour  un- 
til the  means  intended  for  their  relief,  proved,  in  the  end, 
their  destruction  in  a  few  hours.  Children  were  often 
crushed  to  death,  when  attending  for  their  pittance  of 
food,  under  the  fbet  of  tJieir  own  parents. 

**  The  estttblishraent  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
Was  imitated  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Guxemt, 
and  added  a  fow  months  of  lifo  to  a  dass  of  beings  re- 
served for  greater  miseries:  indeed,  subsequent  events 
would  seem  to  show  that  these  people  were  marked  for 
total  annihilation,  and  that  in  their  destruction  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  were  to  be  deeply  involved." 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  that  at  Bom- 
bay the  natives  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  funeral 
rites,  so  to  can  them,  of  their  deceased  fHends,  and  even 
of  those  who  had  no  other  claims  upon  them  but  such  as 
were  common  to  the  caste  to  which  they  belonged.  But 
idl  this  attention  to  the  dead  appears  to  have  vanished, 
along  with  every  spark  of  sympathy  for  the  dying,  in 
Guzerat.  'Hie  bodies  of  the  poor  Marwarees  who  had 
expired  during  the  famine  were  left  unheeded  on  the 
spot  where  they  had  sunk;  and  this  total  apathy.  Cap- 
tainCamae  is  of  opinion,  wae  (he  chief  cause  of  the  con- 
tagion experieneea  in  1813,  and  the  o«Bpeq«ieat  ezten- 


expatriated  Marwarees ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  severity  with  which  that  unhappy  country  was 
scourged,  when  an  impartial  eye-witness,  possessed  of 
the  b^t  means  of  information,  considers  it  probable  that 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  perished  !  The  following 
extract,  which  winds  up  the  account  of  these  fearful  ca- 
lamities, may  serve  to  show  that  we  have  not  been  de- 
scribing the  worst  parts  of  the  famine ;  for  that  in  another 
province  the  destruction  caused  by  the  locusts  was  still 
greater  than  in  Guzerat. 

**  The  influx  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  a  country  3rieldii^g  an  annual  revenue  of  JC500,000 
caimot  be  accurately  ascertained.  The  emigrants  ar- 
rived in  detached  bodies,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  conve- 
nience, spread  themselves  over  the  face  of^  Guzerat,  from 
the  borders  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch  to  Surat,  in  many  in- 
stances  even  flocking  from  ports  on  the  coast  to  Bombay, 
which  they  were  enaUed  to  do  in  ooiMequence  of  native 
ohiefs  and  opulent  merchants  granting  them  passages 
free  of  charge.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  peoole  who  resorted  to  the 
presidency  (of  Bombay)  were  from  Kattiwar,  which  suf- 
fered from  the  want  of  rain,  and  the  ravages  of  locusts, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  province  of  Gozerat. 

**  It  is  a&  out  of  my  power,"  adds  Captain  Camac, 
**  to  give  any  certain  account  of  the  number  of  Marwarees 
who  perished  in  the  famine.  I  have  seen  in  an  evening*s 
ride  m  the  suburbs  of  this  town  of  Baroda,  in  which 
every  practicable  means  for  saving  them  were  benevo- 
lently exercised,  not  leas  than  fifty  bodies  scattered 
around,  which  the  servants  of  gevemment  had  not  time 
to  inter.  I  would,  therefore,  fW>m  a  review  of  all  the 
circumstances  rdated,  be  inclined  to  estimate^  that  not 
more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  poor  creatures  ever 
returned  to  their  native  country."* 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

INDIAN  NOTCH.      THROWING  THE  CXXX>A-N17T. 

We  hear  the  fiital  truth,  that «« in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death"  repeated  so  often,  and  in  such  a  variety  of 
tones,  that  our  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  the  sound, 
without  its  arresting  the  attention.    The  warning  ac 


*  Bombay  Tmnsoctionsr^foL  i.  p.  303. 


cordln^ly  produces  but  little  effect  upon  our  thoughts, 
and  still  less  upon  our  conduct  Such  being  the  ease,  it 
may  often  prove  highly  useful  to  seize  upon  sueh  acci- 
dental otrcumstances  as  those  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter,  in  order  to  turn  them  to  account,  as  illustrations  of 
maxiaaa  of  which  no  one  can  be  said  actually  to  doubt 
tiie  truA,  but  to  whieh  few  attach  much  importance^ 
or  only  such  as  goes,  practically,  for  little  er  moihimgi. 

By  a  strange  kind  of  obliquity,  howerer»  in  onr  aneral 
vision,  it  would  appear  that  the  direct  view  ef  tnoh  in- 
struction as  we  may  find  in  the  •  hoautifUl  text  above 
quoted,  is  not  always  the  most  efficac)ous»  For  exaflBple, 
it  must  be  confessed  (and,  I  suppose,  we  oug^t  to  own 
it  with  shame),  that  we  may  witness  even  the  efieots  of 
a  famine  without  many  other  feelings  being  excited  than 
that  of  intense  curiosity.  At  ail  events,  f  fear  it  never 
ooeurred  to  me  at  the  time  to  extract  any  moral  lesson 
out  of  the  wholesale  work  which  death  was  then  making 
befciro  my  eyes,  till  an  aecident  induced  mo  to  Uum  the 
picture  round,  and  I  then  speculoled  to  some  purpoee  on 
tlie  reverse  view  which  presented  itself  to  the  imagina- 
tion. One  day,  after  having  passed  several  fours 
amongst  the  starving,  dying,  and  burning  Hindoos,  I 
returned  home  strangely  interested  with  the  work  of 
destrvction ;  and  while  repesAing  the  verse  mioted  ebeve, 
ond  cudgelling  my  brains  to  eztraet  someming  solemn 
out  of  hSb  text,  in  order  to  subdue  the  high  flow  of  spirits 
into  which  the  novelty  of  this  scene  had  thrown  me,  a 
friend  called,  and  carried  me  off  with  him  to  a  native 
dance,  or  notch,  given  by  a  w^-known  Persian  noble- 
man, named  Moluined  Ally  Khan,  then  residsni  at  Bom>- 
bay.  It  is  odd  enough^  that  this  briUiant  speetoele, 
intended  for  the  express  purpose  of  driving  away  care, 
as  it  is  called,  should  have  caused  at  t»ce  the  very  feeling 
of  melancholy  which  all  the  horrors  of  the  morning  had 
foiled  to  excite. 

On  recently  examining  a  set  of  long-forgetten  memo- 
randums and  letters  wniten  at  Bombay  twenty  years 
ago,  during  the  progress  of  the  scenes  desoribed  in  the 
preoeding  pages,  I  was  more  struck  than  I  appear  to 
have  been  when  writing  them,  with  the  extraordinary 
mixture  of  incidents  one  would  have  supposed  eveiy  way 
harrowing  to  the  feelings,  with  gay  ceremonies  and 
amusements  apparently  quite  incompatible  wMh  each 
other.  I  find  stories  of  death  by  absolute  hunger  aii4 
pestilence  jumbled  up  with  dinner-parties^^^eords  of 
Hindoo  burnings,  with  descriptions  of  evening  parties  ' 
feastings,  and  flirtations,  side  by  side  with  ho^tali^rac- 
tice,  and  questicms  on  the  com^Iaws  1  Then  follow  long 
pages  of  rapture  about  oriental  scenery,  strewed  etver 
with  a  wild  sort  of  youthfol  curiosity  about  native  mai- 
ners,  dresses  and  other  customs,  all  so  much  crowded 
before  me  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  one  little  spot  on 
the  earth's  surfoce,  that  I  appear  scarcely  to  have  known 
how  to  spread  them  out,  or  how  to  seleet  them.  Besides 
all  which,  I  find  that  at  the  time  when  the  foeUogs  which 
those  interesting  objects  excited,  from  their  nevohy  and 
combination,  were  at  their  height,  the  power  to  do  them 
any  justice  in  expression  was  deplorably  wanting.  This 
sort  of  retrospective  glance  naturally  mokes  a  traveller 
often  wish  he  could  pass  again  through  scenes  of  which 
he  discovers  he  knew  not  the  value  tiU  too  late,  but  which 
he  is  always  vain  enough  to  fonoy  he  ooidd  liow  describe 
much  better. 

My  worthy  friend  Mahomed  Ally  could  not  speak  one 
word  of  English,  nor  I  a  word  of  Persian ;  neverthelese 
we  got  on  mighty  weU,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  sroeJung 
apparatus  called  a  killian,  which  hardly  diffsra  from  the 
well-known  hookah,  with  eternal  accounts  of  which  old 
Indians  are  so  apt  to  weary  Europeans.  The  secret  of 
the  sedative  op  complacent  power  of  this  charming  va- 
riety of  the  pipe  lies,  I  suspect,  fully  as  much  in  Uie 
gug^-gugglo-guggling  noise  made  by  the  smoke  in 
passing  through  the  water,  as  in  the  celestial  sort  of 
semi-intoxication  produced  by  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco 
and  other  fragrant  herbs  of  which  the  glorious  **  ehillums" 
of  the  east  are  composed.  Of  course,  all  ladies  abuse  the 
use  of  tobacco,  though,  perhaps,  only  because  ibej  dare 
not  indulge  in  it  themselves.  Indeed,  when  we  look  at 
the  tranquil  ecstasy,  and  eomplete  self-satisfaction,  of  an 
Jrish  female  porter  in  Covent  Garden  market,  with  a 
pipe,  as  black  as  her  hand,  one  inch  in  length,  clinging 
to  the  comer  of  her  mouth,  can  we  venture  to  assort, 
that  any  rank,  station,  or  wealth  in  the  community, boasts 
of  a  commensurate  degree  of  luxury  2 

Wine,  and  other  ^^erous  fluids,  right  joyous  thougfh 
they  be  in  their  incipient  effects,  generally  exact  such  a 
swinging  compound  interest  for  their  advances,  in  the 
shape  or  headachs  and  heartache,  duels,  dyspepsias,  and 
the  devil  hardly  knows  what  berides,  that  I  question  if 
there  is  any  man  come  to  that  period  of  lifo  lying  a  lUtle 
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beyond  the  season  wofuUy  miscalled  the  ^  years  of  dis- 
cretion,** who  looks  back  with  unmixed  satisfaction  to 
bis  wine-bibbing  days.  But  it  is  quite  another  affair  with 
the  ^  virtuous  tobacco.** 

I  fan)  certainly  no  objection  to  my  friend  Mahome^l 
Ally*s  kilUan,  when  I  found  myself  seated  on  his  thickly. 
matted  and  treUy-earpeted  floor  at  Bombay,  in  the 
days  of  my  youth,  before  the  poverty  of  my  head  and 
stomach  (and  not  my  will !)  had  compelled  me  to  aban- 
don smoke^  and  all  other  i^ood  things,  save  the  Hindoo 
diet  of  riee  and  water.  Cliairs  there  were  none ;  but  to 
reliefe  the  ^ttgoe  of  sitting  on  tlie  ground,  there  lay 
•oattored  about  on  the  floor  a  profusion  of  hard,  well- 
■tnffed,  and  riehly-oovered  pillows,  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes.  The  Chmese,  1  think,  are  the  only  nation  in 
the  East  who  use  chairs,  tables,  and  sofas,  like  those  of 
Europe.  I  most  say,  however,  that  although  it  is  amus- 
ing enough,  for  a  time,  to  loll  or  roll  about  on  the  floor, 
in  the  midst  of  a  pile  of  bolsters,  it  soon  becomes  very 
tiresome  practice.  The  Persians  generally  kneel,  and, 
with  their  feet  dose  together,  sit  on  their  hoels,  so  that 
the  seles  of  their  feet  are  turned  nearly  upwards.  This 
posture  is  said  to  become,  afler  a  time,  a  very  easy  and 
convenient  one,  though  Europeans  find  it  intolerably 
paiafiil  at  first,  perhaps  from  the  tightness  of  their  dress, 
compared  to  the  looseness  of  that  worn  by  Asiatics.  I 
observed  that  alt  the  company,  except  ourselves,  left  their 
shoes,  or  slippers,  at  the  door,  and  I  felt  rather  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  customs 
of  the  country  :  this,  however,  our  host  would  not  allow 
OS  te  think  of;  but  he  made  no  objection  to  our  removing 
our  hats,  though  he  himself  and  his  countrymen  kept  on 
their  turbans. 

After  puffing  away  for  a  short  while,  we  were  pre- 
aeoted  with  a  little  cup  of  coffee,  holding  about  as  much 
as  would  fill  a  couple  of  thimbles,  but  including  the  es- 
senoe  of  two  or  three  dishes  of  such  diluted  stuff*  as  we 
drink  in  tliese  degenerate  longitudes.  The  coffee  was 
as  blaek  as  ink,  and  so  rich  in  flavour,  that  it  instantly 
filled  the  apartment  with  the  most  delicious  aroma.  It 
was  potent,  too,  in  another  sense,  and  produced  a  slight 
degree  of  axhihiration  in  the  spirits,  jost  enough  to  set 
the  fancy  off'in  quest  of  similar  meetings  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  It  required  but  little  help  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture, for  every  thing  was  strictly  in  character  with  tiiosc 
happily-described  scenes,  which  establish  such  a  strong 
hold  on  our  young  imaginations,  that  the  presence  of  the 
reality  only  brightens  their  lustre.  Disappointment  on 
this  subject,  tl^re  can  hardly  be  much,  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  not  the  crustiest  and  least  easily  pleased  of  his 
species.  The  descriptions  contained  in  those  fairy  tales 
vaxy  be  compared  to  the  landscapes  of  a  good  painter, 
not  servile  copies  either  of  individual  forms,  or  of  the 
accidental  tints  of  nature,  but  judiciously  selected  and 
harmonised  groups,  coloured  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove 
all  that  is  vulgar  in  mere  reality,  and  yet  to  retain  much 
of  what  is  essentially  picturesque;  the  result  being  bet- 
ter,  and  more  true  to  general  nature,  or,  at  all  events, 
more  pleasing,  than  the  detached  scenes  themselves. 

The  &ntastic  tales  alluded  to  are  extremely  apt  to  as- 
sume,  in  our  fancy,  the  place  of  the  originals ;  while  the 
realities,  when  we  come  actually  to  look  at  them,  appear 
like  pictures^  I  at  least,  for  my  part,  was  so  completely 
under  the  influence  of  this  delusion,  or  poetical  **mirage,*' 
that  I  could  scarcely  manage,  even  to  the  last  peric^  of 
my  stay  in  India,  to  put  things  in  their  proper  places. 
I  seldom  took  a  walk  in  the  bazaar,  or  vbitcd  a  native's 
house,  without  thinking  of  some  fkiry  tale  from  whicli 
the  incidents  appeared  to  have  been  expressly  got  up ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  I  hardly  ever  passed  a  fOndoo's 
hut,  before  which  a  swarthy  turbancd  inhabitant  of  the 
east  was  whirling  round  the  potter*s  wheel,  without 
having  my  thoughts  carried  bock  to  some  of  those  beauti- 
ful narrations  of  Scripture,  which  fasten  themselves  so 
early  and  so  firmly  on  our  minds. 

I  had  once  the  good  fortune,  as  I  must  ever  consider 
it,  to  see  a  workman  accidentally  break  tlie  pot,  which 
had  cost  him  no  small  trouble  to  fashion^^  He  iramedi- 
ately  collected  the  firagmcnts,  dabbed  the  clay  together 
agam,  and,  with  the  industry  of  an  ant,  set  about  the  re- 
construction of  his  vessel.  As  the  whole  process  recalled 
an  illustration  I  remembered  to  have  seen  nscd  some- 
where in  the  Old  Testament,  I  set  about  hunting  for  the 
passage,  and  was  delighted  to  find  what  I  had  just  wit- 
nessed most  graphically  represented  in  the  folio wmg  text : 

**  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord, 
^ying.  Arise,  and  go  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and 
there  will  I  cause  thee  to  hear  my  words.  Then  1  went 
down  to  the  potter's  house,  and,  behold,  he  wrought  a 
work  on  the  wheels ;  and  the  vessel  that  he  made  of  clay 
17.03  marred  in  the  hai>d  of  the  potter ;  so  he  made  it 


again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to 
niake  it.  Then  the  word  of  the  Ix>rd  came  to  me,  say- 
ing, *  O  house  of  JUrael,  cannot*  1  do  with  you  as  this 
potter  7  saith  the  Lord.  Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the 
potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  mine  hand,  O  house  of 
Israel.'  "• 

Mahomed  AUy's  party  proved  to  be  a  •♦  NoUJi"  or 
dance,  where  the  company,  unlike  that  of  a  European 
ball,  took  ho  share  in  the  performance :  instead  of  danc- 
ing, we  were  danced  to ;  and,  Urhat  is  more,  were  sung 
to  by  one  and  the  same  person.  The  performer  was  a 
celebrated  dancing-girl,  well  known  in  Western  India, 
of  great  wealth  and  talents  in  the  line  of  her  art,  whidi 
was  as  diflbtsnt  as  can  be  conceived,  in  all  respects,  from 
that  displayed  at  the  ballets  of  our  hemisphere.  In  the 
first  place,  this  figurante  was  encumbered  with  huge 
piles  of  dress,  so  much  stiffened  by  embroidery,  formed 
of  gold  and  silver  threads  crossing  its  texture,  that  the 
folds  stuck  out  nearly  at  right  angles  from  her  waist,  and 
hung  so  low  down  that  even  her  ankles  were  entirely 
hid.  The  shoulders,  likewise,  and  breast,  being  totally 
ecUpsed  by  endless  folds  of  cloth,  wound  round  her  in 
such  quantities,  the  only  wonder  was  how  she  i-ontrived 
to  move  at  all  under  the  load.  1  forget  in  what  taste 
her  head-gear  was  arranged  ;  but  well  remembered  that 
her  nose  was  pierced  like  that  of  a  pifr,  with  an  immense 
gold  rin^,  and  that  her  face  and  hair  shone  like  a  new 
dollar  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  Her  feet  were  bare,  and  she 
wore  no  gloves  on  her  hands,  while  both  ankles  and . 
wrists  were  concealed  beneath  the  multitude  of  rings  or 
bangles  by  which  they  were  encircled.  I  believe  bells 
were  attached  to  the  good  lady's  legs ;  but  this  fact  we 
could  not  ascertain  by  actual  observation,  on  account  of 
the  vast  profusion  of  petticoats  already  described.  At  all 
events,  the  sound  made  by  the  short  quick  stamping  of 
this  celebrated  performer's  feet,  seemed  louder  than  any 
bangles,  or  mere  circles  of  gold  and  silver,  might  have 
been  expected  to  produce. 

Most  of  her  dancing  consbted  of  gesticulations  with 
the  hands  and  arms,  accompanied  by  what  we  should  call 
horrible  contortions  of  the  body,  all  of  which  were  con- 
sidered  particularly  fine  by  the  admiring  natives.  The 
movement  most  frequently  practised  was  executed  with 
the  hands  waved,  or  rather  twirled,  round  tlie  wrists  as 
sockets,  as  if  all  the  articulations  of  the  joints  had  been 
destroyed.  A  correspondent  slow  twisting  and  twining 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  with  a  comical  sort  of  wriggle  of 
the  whole  body,  and  a  sndden  round  turn  now  and  then, 
completed  the  leading  features  of  this  least  gn*aceful  of 
exhibitions.  The  sound  of  the  bells,  or  whatever  they 
were,  attached  to  her  legs,  made  us  fancy  at  first  that  the 
damsel  had  concealed  a  timbrel  or  eastern  tambourine 
amongst  the  folds  of  her  huge  robe,  and  that  she  gave  it 
thumps  from  time  to  time  with  her  knee.  Occasionally 
the  singer  squatted  down  on  the  floor,  where  she  remained 
for  several  minutes  singing,  or  rather  screaming,  at  the 
full  stretch  of  a  shrill  voice,  and  grinning  with  what  she 
doubtless  considered  a  very  languishing  and  winning 
smile.  As  the  recovery  from  tliia  low  position  was  not 
an  easy  afikir,  she  generally  contented  herself  with  rest- 
iiig  on  one  knee  as  a  centre,  round  which  the  foot  of  the 
other  leg  described  a  circle,  in  a  circumference  of  little 
stamping  paces,  in  good  time,  to  the  squalling  voices  of 
a  couple  of  pretty  young  girls,  further  aided  by  the  ac 
companiment  of  two  very  harsh-sounding  stringed  in- 
struments. 

An  hour  or  two  of  this  monotonous  work  is  rather 
tiresome  to  witness;  and  I  suspect  that  even  amongst  the 
natives  it  serves  the  purpose  merely  of  a  running  bass  to 
their  bald  chat  while  smoking  their  pipes,  and  drinking 
their  well-cooled  sherbet  I  afterwards  attended  many 
of  these  Hindoo  notches;  and  although  there  certainly 
appeared  an  occasional  dancer,  with  a  figure  so  graceful 
as  to  defy  art  to  disguise  it,  and  a  simplicity  of  move- 
ment which  no  corruption  of  taste  could  altogether  per- 
vert, yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any 
thing  less  agreeable  to  European  habits  than  these  exhi- 
bitions.  I  think  1  may  add  as  a  general  remark,  that 
almost  all  dancing,  except  in  countries  where  the  Intel- 
lect  has  been  much  cultivated,  is  not  only  ungraceful  and 
tiresome,  but  generally  disgusting,  very  often  highly  in- 
decorous, and  repugnant  alike  to  good  taste  and  good 
manners. 

The  chief  interest  of  oriental  topics,  accordingly, 
whetlier  of  living  beings,  or  of  inanimate  nature,  lies  id- 
most  exclusively  out  of  doors.  The  domestic  economy  of 
the  natives  differs  so  totally  from  ours  in  all  those  points 
which  give  what  we  call  refinements  and  comforts,  as 
well  as  dignity,  to  the  private  relations  of  society,  that 

*  Jeremiah,  xviiL  1 — 6. 


we  ar«  much  more  apt  to  be  shocked  by  the  indebcM^ 
of  their  boasehold  matters  than  interttted  \n  thTT 
velty.  The  conseqenoe  I  bdieve  is,  that  tbe  lUuM  Z 

de&U  ia  India  aeeseanisU  any  thiigtif5?4»2 
customs  of  the  Hindoos.  Here  tod  itfs  la  ia«yfo 
European  may  be  found,  wbow  stranfe  fiucy  iSiu 
to  take  delight  in  the  habiU  of  the  Eait,  and  wkifU 
years  of  enquiry  and  patient  observation,  lttliB^^HB^ 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  interior  arnn^esteBtaoftk 
Hindoo  families.  Bat  the  reports  of  these  gentktDci  4 
inclined  me  very  soon  fixxn  followbg  their  cxunpfe;  a^ 
after  any  little  triab  which  I  made,  I  thrajtctnebid 
to  the  open  air  with  a  strong  resolotioD  never  ifiati 
cross  a  native's  threshold. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  infinitely  greater  pkinR,thl 
I  minified  with  the  enormous  crowd  uiembkd  « tbe 
day  ot  full  moon  to  witness  tbe  grand  aimil  ttttmm 
oftlirowing  the  cocoa-nut  The  southwest  mommUim 
nearly  right  on  the  western  coast  of  India,  ftmioitto 
September  inclusive.  This  is  the  season  of  niia,idtf 
gales  of  wind  which  would  be  held  verj  cbnp  by  the 
hardy  mariners  of  higher  latitudes,  thongh  tbey  ir  id^ 
ficient  to  interrupt  &e  coasting  trade  of  tbe  ddiett 
Asiatics.  The  day  of  the  full  moon  about  Ibeeod  of  tk 
monsoon  is  always  held  sacred  by  tbeHiodoMflfllKi 
side  of  India,  on  account  of  its  being  near  ik  ftod 
when  the  bad  weather  breaks  up,  and  nanptioiai 
commerce  revive.  The  gods  of  the  winds  ind  the  n  n 
then  supposed  to  be  in  tbe  fittest  bomoer  to  kpji 
tiated;  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  then  k  b»  ad 
show  of  taste,  as  well  as  splendour,  in  tbe  oammi 
self,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  its  inibeaa,«]i(k 
says,  with  the  **  clerk  of  the  weather  office." 

The  whole  population  of  the  island  (wliiii/sffaee^ 
means  about  one  tenth  part  of  their  nunb^tf  Mim 
twenty  and  thirtv  thousand)  were  ass«kU  iksi  ikb 
shore  between  Malabar  Point  and  the  Ha^boiW 
and  whitest  dresses,  fluttering  in  the  KiAnat  Ik 
Brahmins,  who,  of  course,  took  the  lead,ircredkdei« 
the  beach  in  great  crowds  to  officiate  as  prieib;  mitt 
chief  of  the  caste,  having  repaired  to  tbeedfCfiftkB. 
stood  in  the  water  along  with  his  family  ia  a  ciRJi,K> 
peating  a  number  of  prayers,  which  were  ecbsedbyAi 
other  firalimins.   I  oould*  not  learn  what  psipoie  tbe  i 
fercnt  parts  of  the  ceremony  were  intended  to  umk, 
but  could  observe  the  chief  of  the  Banyans  ilim&» 
and  flowers  into  tho  air,  and  occasionally  seatler  mks 
the  surface  of  the  water.    Such  of  tbe  ioireniiiBi 
wind  drove  back  to  the  beach,  were  etgerty  eaM^  f  ^ 
the  multitudes  in  attendance.    After  this,  portioDf  tfib 
different  articles  held  in  highest  estiniatkia  w0 
them,  as  the  production  of  industry,  or  the  itm^a 
commercial  enterprise,  were  cast  into  tbe  wanr.  Ite 
we  were  told,  consisted  of  rice,  salt,  and  nrioa  ifia 
particularly  cinnamon,  from  the  island  of  Ceyks.**^ 
lies  within  a  few  days^  sail  of  Bombay;  nvtaip^^ 
nut,  and  cloves,  from  Penang  and  the  Moiotoi  u^ 
of  all  came  the  cocoa-nnt,  which  was  not  ^^^^^^ 
sea  till  the  deities  were  supposed  to  bav  kaff»^ 
and  flattered  into  the  roost  perfect  good  buMr^'^ 
operation  of  the  previous  compKrocniaiy^jai*^ 

Along  the  margin  of  the  bay  were  ****^JJ*S 
thousands  of  the  natives,  all  anxiously  waty*^ 
final  ceremony;  and  it  was  curious  to  obsaig"*|^ 
ness  with  which  they  sought  to  possess  yjjjjTj 
sacred  nuts  flung  into  the  water  by  the  ^'^'^^ 
the  end  of  the  bMch  commences  the  f'JJ^'jK 
of  the  fort;  a  fine  level  plain,  carpdedwfc** 
short-bladed  grass,  enclosed  bv  railings,  iiAi^l 
area  of  half  a  mile  square.    Upon  th«e  P^f^T^ 
the  esplanade  presented  a  singular  iniitnreof»* 
the  different  inhabiUnts  of  the  earth,  «^'?"J^ 
own  peculiar  dress,  speaking  his  own ."'^''^t^btJ 
following  his  own  customs,  and  ^^"^^''^^'J^Lt 
those  attendant  circumstances  by  which  be  wtna 
been  accompanied  at  his  proper  home.  i 

AD  sorts  of  European  ooadies,  **''^»**^5jjj^ 
gigs,  were  driving  about,  with  every  other  **"  "V^ 
ed  conveyance,  from  an  artillery-wagoB  to  ""^J^ 
wheel-barrow.    Elephants  bearmg  castles  on  vffi  ^ 
paced  about  the  ground,  in  company •'jjjf?!^ 
hundreds  of  small  Arabian  horses,  just  ^f^.f^ 
arrived  firom  the  Red  Sea  and  ^JS^*"^^^^'^^ 
keens,  of  coarse  innumerable,  m^  be  seen  ""Tg 
the  field,  across  the  path  of  native  backane*.  w»  J 
vehicles  of  which  I  then  knew  not  tbe  »"Jj^ 
know  them  not.   By  fer  the  e^^^^rz^^^ 
crowd,  however,  were  on  foot;  and  I  ^'^^•^J^j^i^ 
ed  as  I  passed  and  repassed  amongst  ^""^  VjTtesr* 
dresses  and  gestures,  and  listened  to  their  nnow^ 
When  I  bethought  me,  mofeover,  of  the  sttfiiw  r^ 
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ircuinsUincefl  which  had  combined  to  brings  together 
tich  a  diversified  multitude,  from  every  cornet  of  the 
lobe,  to  worship  strange  gods,  to  live  happy  and  free, 
ad  to  enjoy  their  wealth  in  peaoc  and  security  under  tlie 
uns  of  OB  English  fortress,  twelve  thousand  miles  fVom 


ronder  which  this  nofel  and  brilliant  scene  was  so  well 
ycttlated  to  inspire. 

I  have  only  once  more  to  repeat,  that  he  who  wishes  to 
se  all,  or  nearly  all,  which  the  eastern  world  affords,  that 
I  characteristic  in  the  dress,  language,  or  manners,  of  tlie 
viatic  nations,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least  ex- 
ense  of  money  or  trouble,  has  only  to  make  a  run  to 
k>inbay;  and  if  on  arrivin^tliere  he  be  not  gratified  far 
eyoad  his  eipectactions,  he  most — to  use  the  common 
hraae— be  very  hard  to  please. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

XLBniANTA— TANOBAMAS  OF  INDIA. 

No  one  m  long  at  Bombay  before  making  a  run  to 
nephanta.  I  remember  it  was  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
loa^  i  oookl  get  no  one  to  accompany  me,  which  I 
ras  secretly  very  glad  of,  that  1  slipped  away  fVom  a 
4irty«  hired  a  bnnder.boat,  and,  aided  by  a  fresh  wind 
'otn  the  soQth,  skimmed  up  the  harbour,  dashed  stem  on 
tke  beach,  and  landed  just  below  the  spot  where  stood, 
•at,  I  am  terry  to  say,  no  longrer  stands,  the  huge  stone 
lepbant  from  whence  the  island,  in  our  nomenclature, 
as  derived  its  title.  This  island,  which  is  called  by  the 
atives  Gara-poorl,  or  Placo  of  Caves,  from  two  words 
a  the  Mahratta  language,  lies  exactly  six  miles  from 
Bombay  eastle,  and  nve  from  the  main  shore  of  India ; 
t  is  between  three  and  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
s  composed  of  two  long  hills,  with  a  narrow  and  thickly- 
rooded  valley  running  between  them. 

The  elephant  stood  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
»  the  right  of  the  landing  place,  on  the  side  of  one  of 
le  hills  above  mentioned,  and  not  far  from  a  ruined  Por- 
jgnese  edifice.  Nothing  could  be  more  rudely  sculp- 
ired  than  this  figure,  which  possessed  none  of  the  grace- 
ilxiess  of  the  living  elephant,  though  in  some  of  the 
s  dipt  ores  in  the  cave  temples  of  India,  that  character  is 
cceedingly  well  preserved.  I  was  in  much  too  great  a 
arry  at  mj  first  visit  to  think  of  measuring  or  drawing 
Its  singular  specimen  of  ancient  Hindoo  art ;  but  about 

year  aflerwardM,  in  company  with  Mr.  William  Rrskiue, 
f  Bombay,  eomplete  sets  of  measurements  of  all  his  di- 
nenslons  were  made,  and  I  also  took  a  sketch  of  the 
ig'are,  then  almost  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  wood  cut 
(ere  inserted  is  from  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot,  and, 
hough  slight,  it  eonveys  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  form 
iiwl  proportions  of  this  celebrated  figure.  Some  of  the 
iimeosionB  which  we  took  are  also  given. 


Ft.  In. 

licngth  from  the  forehead  to  the  tail  13  3 

Height  of  the  head 7  4 

Circumference  at  the  height  of  the 

shoulders 35  5 

Circumference  round  tlie  four  legs  .  32  0 

Breadth  of  the  back 8  0 

Girth  of  the  body 20  0 

Length  of  the  legs,  from  .5  fl.  to  .    .  6  0 
Circumference  of  ditto,  from  6  feet 

3  inches  to 7  7 

Length  of  the  supporter      ....  2  2 
Ijength  of  the  tail  (not  seen  in  the 

above  sketch) 7  9 

Length  of  the  trunk 7  10 

Remains  of  the  right  tusk  ...  Oil 

voi#.  11.— 34. 


In  September  1S14,  before  I  led  India,  Uie  head  and 
neck  dropped  off,  and  the  body  shortly  aflerwards  sunk 
down  to  the  cartli ;  so  tliat,  1  fear,  all  traces  of  our  old 
and  much  respected*  friend  will  by  tliis  time  have  disap* 
peared.     For  the  sake  of  those  who  take  an  interest  m 


oine,  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  contain  the  expression  of  these  things,  I  am  fflad  we  bestirred  ourselves  in  time, 
'         *^"^  **-'  '  ---*  »--:"?-*  "  ^jj^j  jjjj^j  quite  as  mmute  an  account  as  con  be  desired  of 

the  Elephant,  in  all  his  bearings,  is  faithfully  recorded  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bombay  Lite- 
rary Society. 

Captain  Fyke,  who  wrote  in  1712,  exactly  a  hundred 
years  before  our  visit,  mentions  that  the  Elephant  carried 
a'  smaller  one  upon  him ;  and  Anquetil  describes  the 
young  elephant  as  still  existing  in  1760.  Niebuhr  ob- 
serves, in  1764,  that  the  Elephant  had  on  its  back  some- 
thing which  age  had  worn  so  much  that  it  had  become 
impossible  to  distinguish  what  it  was.  I  perceive  it 
asserted  in  a  note  of  mine  to  Mr.  Erskine's  account,  that 
in  1813  the  small  figure  on  the  top  could  not  have  been 
an  elephant,  but  may  have  been  a  tiger !  Thus  it  is, 
that  the  fewer  and  more  indistinct  the  data  we  possess, 
the  more  confidently  we  often  pronounce  upon  a  dubious 
fact 

Afler  paying  my  respects  to  this  celebrated  figure,  I 
set  off  as  nist  as  I  could  run,  to  save  the  little  daylight 
that  was  lefl ;  for  the  sun  had  set  before  we  reached  the 
island,  and  I  was  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  caves. 
The  panting  guide  toiled  afler  me  in  vain,  and  i  had 
well  nigh  lost  myself  in  the  jungle  from  the  extremity  of 
my  impatience  to  secure  at  least  one  glance  at  tJie  stu- 

rndous  wonder  which  I  knew  to  be  close  at  bond.  As 
scampered  along,  a  curious  species  of  delusion  came 
over  me,  which  I  have  experienced  on  several  other  oc- 
casions not  altogether  dissimilar.  I  allude  to  those 
agitating  moments  when  one  is  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
discovery,  and  just  about  to  witness  in  reality  something 
upon  which  the  mind^s  eye  has  so  long  rested  that  its 
imaginative  character  has  almost  gained  the  ascendency 
in  our  belief  over  its  actual  existence.  Under  such  fan- 
tastic circumstances  I  have  oflen  become  half  afraid  that 
some  accident  was  still  to  occur  to  interfere  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  purpose  so  long  and  oi'dently  sought 
after ;  and  have  felt  as  if  some  magical  process  were  in 
action  to  carry  the  whole  scene  out  of  reach. 

I  remember,  in  particulsr,  three  other  occasions  when 
a  very  strong  presentiment  of  this  distracting  nature 
haunted  my  mind,  and  rendered  the  period  which  pre- 
ceded  the  events  any  thing  but  agreeable. 

When  summoned  to  Bonaparte^s  ante-chamber,  and 
told  that  "in  two  or  three  minutes  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
would  give  me  an  audience,**  this  tormenting  feeling 
came  fiuly  into  play.  While  waiting  in  this  apartment, 
and  listening  to  the  creak  of  the  mighty  monarch's  shoes, 
I  held  my  oreath  till  I  was  well  nigh  suffocated,  and 
trembled  with  a  sort  of  dread  that  some  untoward  event 
would  yet  spring  up  to  stand  between  me  and  a  sight  of 
him  who  had  been  so  long  the  foremost  man  of  all  the 
world. 

I  was  loss  fortunatci  the  next  time,  when  under  the 
influence  of  a  similar  dread  of  being  thwarted  in  my  wish. 
I  had  always  a  vehement  desire  to  see  and  converse  with 
Lord  Byron ;  and  on  being  seized  with  an  ague  at  Venice 
in  ]  818, 1  solicited  and  received  the  benefit  of  his  friendly 
ofiices.  But  even  then,  when  in  communication  with 
him  by  notes  and  messages,  I  had  a  strong  i^ing  that 
I  was  never  to  be  gratified  by  a  eight  of  we  noble  poet 
himself.  I  once  actually  heard  his  voice  in  the  neigh- 
bouring apartment,  but  was  too  unwell  to  admit  him  to 
the  room,  or  even  to  raise  my  head.  Still,  I  made  cer- 
tain that,  after  all,  I  was  to  be  disappointed — and  so  it 
proved. 

The  third  occasion  was  that  of  Niagara ;  and  T  re- 
member quite  well  having  a  still  stranger  fancy  perplex- 
ing me  then.  I  had  an  idea,  very  vague  of  course,  and 
only  floating  about  in  my  brain  in  the  most  evanescent 
style  possible,  that  although  ten  minutes  would  suffice  to 
bring  the  cataract  in  sight,  I  might  perhaps  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  it !  In  my  anxiety  to  secure  the  first 
possible  glimpse,  I  gave  my  neck  a  twist  by  stretching 
it  and  bending  it  out  of  the  window  of  the  carriage,  as 
we  drove  along  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  bank,  oyer- 
hanging  the  river  below  the  falls. 

The  caves  of  Elephants,  Indeed,  have  hardly  preten- 
I  sioDs  to  stand  in  the  same  group  of  wonders  with  those 


above  alluded  to.  But  when  I  first  visited  India  I  was 
about  fifteen  years  younger,  and  my  blood  was  com- 
pletely on  the  boil  witli  curiosity  in  all  that  related  to  the 
Eastern  world.  Neither  did  1  find  this  high  fever  of 
orientalism  ever  subside  whilo  oa  the  spot,  or  indeed 
since.  On  the  contrary,  the  taste  ibr  Asiatic  wonders 
gained  fresh  accessions  with  every  new  gratification,  till 
at  times  I  almost  fancied  I  must  have  been  struck  by 
that  wild  calenture  of  the  brain  caused  by  the  vertical 
rays  of  tlie  tropical  sun,  which  seems  to  turn  tlie  open 
sea  into  such  beautiful  green  fields  and  fruited  gardens, 
that  the  enchanted  seaman  is  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  leaping  overboard. 

However  this  may  be,  I  am  persuaded  the  unhappy 
guide  who  accompanied  me  into  the  great  cave  at  Ele- 
phanta  thought  me  utterly  bewitched.  At  all  events,  he 
speedily  made  a  side  move  towards  the  opening,  so  as  to 
secure  his  retreat,  and  there  stood,  with  his  arms  folded 
on  Ills  breast,  tlie  Eastern  attitude  of  respect,  gazing  with 
a  mixture  of  fear  and  astonishment  at  the  antics  I  cut, 
and  the  vehement  sliouts  I  sent  forth  on  first  getting 
sight  of  the  gigantic  triple  head  which  forms  the  prmcipal 
feature  in  this  prodigious  temple. 

As  the  night  was  falling  rapidly,  I  could  make  no 
sketches,  nor  take  any  measurements  of  conseouence. 
I,  therefore,  merely  satisfied  myself  that  the  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin  of  tlie 
centre  head  was  three  feet  and  two  inches,  and  that  the 
lengtli  of  the  nose  was  one  foot  seven  inches  and  a  halfl 
I  ako  spanned  several  of  the  columns ;  and  easily  ascer* 
tained  tJie  height  of  the  roof,  by  means  of  a  pole,  to  be 
about  sixteen  feet.  1  then  scampered  round  the  different 
compartments,  or  chapels,  into  which  the  cave  is  divided, 
till  it  was  almost  pitch  dark,  and,  at  last,  tugged  myself 
away  from  a  scene  which,  nearly  as  much  as  any  I  think 
I  have  ever  beheld,  filled  up  the  expectations  previously 
formed  of  it  It  is  quite  true,  that  nothing  I  now  saw 
bore  the  smollcbt  resemblance  to  what  I  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  the  numerous  accounts  I  had  read ;  but  as 
the  whole  was  much  more  interesting  than  had  been 
looked  for,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  complaint  on 
that  score.  I  had  seen  quite  enough  to  show  that  there 
were  many  good  days*  work  before  me,  and  came  away 
fully  resolved  to  return  next  morning,  to  devote  myself 
exclusively  to  tlie  cave,  to  cut  aU  society,  and  even  to 
give  up  tlie  various  objects  of  high  and  exciting  interest 
connected  with  the  famine  at  Bombay;  in  short,  to  forget 
every  other  thing  but  the  caves  of  Elcphanta. 

Ilk>w  little  can  we  reckon  upon  such  resolutions !  It 
was  hardly  possible  that  any  man  could  be  more  in  earn- 
est  than  I  then  was,  and  yet  it  was  upwards  of  a  ^ear 
afterwards  before  I  again  entered  the  cave,  with  which  I 
had  been  so  much  enchanted  as  to  swear  I  would  not 
forsake  it !  The  real  truth  is— and  this  I  have  learned 
by  much  actual  experience  in  every  quarter  of  tlie  world 
— ^that  the  social  living  interests  of  good  coiup«ny,  and 
the  mutual  communications  of  friendship  between  man 
and  man,  are,  to  m^  mind  at  least,  vastly  more  attractive 
than  the  most  curious  objects  of  the  uanimate  world. 
I  would  almost  back  a  pleasant  dinner-party,  ta  a  promis* 
ing  ball,  against  the  greatest  natural  wonder,  or  even 
artificial  curiosity,  that  ait  or  nature  ever  turned  out  of 
hand ! 

It  must  be  owned,  that  of  all  the  lions  of  India,  tliere 
are  few  to  compare  with  tlie  cave  temples  of  Elephanta, 
which,  from  lying  within  less  than  one  hour*s  sail  of  the 
town  of  Bombay,  form  tlie  scene  of  many  a  pleasure, 
party,  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  add  considerably 
to  the  recommendation  I  have  already  given,  that  any 
person  wishing  to  behold  at  a  glance  all  the  wonders  of 
the  East,  should  select  Bombay  rather  than  any  other 
place.  The  island  of  Elcphanta  lies  only  a  few  miles 
further  up  the  harbour  than  the  spot  where  the  ships 
anchor  on  the  fort ;  and  as  large  and  commodious  boats, 
covered  with  awnings,  are  to  be  bad  at  a  minute*s  warn- 
ing, nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  transport  one's  self  from 
the  midst  of  the  European  society  of  the  presidency,  or 
from  the  bustle  of  the  crowded  native  bazaar,  into  the 
most  complete  solitude.  As  the  island  is  not  inhabited, 
the  traveller  finds  himself  at  once  undisturbed  amidst 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  curious,  or,  at  all  events, 
most  striking  remains  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the 
Hindoos,  which  are  any  where  to  be  met  with.  The 
effect,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  considerably  augmented  by 
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the  unusual  abruptness  of  the  change  from  a  scene  of 
sdeh  particular  bustle  to  anoUier  of  entire  stilinos?. 
There  are  many  points  of  intrinsic  local  interest  about 
Elephanta  whidi  rank  it  very  hiffh  in  the  scale  of  curi- 
osity ;  yet  it  is  one  of  those  wanders  which,  although  it 
may  far  exceed  in  interest  what  we  expect,  necessarily 
baffles  anticipation.  No  drawing  can  represent  it.  Even 
A  panorama,  which,  in  the  case  of  Niagara,  I  am  con- 
vinced might  convey  to  European  senses  most  of  the 
wonders  of  ^e  great  American  cataract,  could  make 
nothing  of  Blephanta.  The  only  device  that  could  give 
a  just  conception  of  the  form,  size,  colour,  and  so  on,  of 
these  caveff,  would  bo  a  model  of  the  full  dimensions, 
nmilar  to  what  Belzoni  exhibited  of  a  mummy  pit  in 
Egypt.  But  even  such  a  gigantic  work  as  the  model 
fluppoeed,  though  it  might  entertain  some  folks,  would 
prove  but  a  poor  speculation,  I  suspect,  in  London.  Not 
two  persons  in  every  ten  thousand  of  those  who  daily 
pass  Charing  Cross  ever  heard  of  this  wonderful  cave ; 
and  if  seduced  into  the  show  by  tiio  familiar  influence 
of  the  name  Elephanta,  tiiey  would  probably  expnect  to 
eee  their  old  friend  of  Exeter  *Change  swallowing  a 
bushel  cf  rioe  at  a  mouthilil,  or  picking  up  a  needle  with 
his  trunk. 

Even  were  such  a  model,  or  exact  copy  of  Elephanta 
to  be  examined  by  a  person  who  really  cared  about  such 
things,  and  had  heard  eo  much  of  the  caves  as  to  be  in- 
terested in  their  details,  tiie  model  would  of  necessity  foil 
t6  produce  on  his  mind  the  full  effect  of  seeing  the  ori- 
ginid  on  the  spot.  The  associations  of  place,  and  other 
dfcumstances,  such  as  climate,  scenery,  and  historical 
recollections,  perhaps  constitute  the  grreater  portion  of 
such  interest  What  could  the  rattie  of  carriages  out- 
side tiie  brick  walls  containing  a  panorama  of  Elephanta 
fhrnish  to  the  imagination,  compared  to  the  rustiing  of 
the  monsoon  through  the  branches  of  the  mangoe,  the 
banani^  and  the  tamarind,  or  high  alofl  amongst  the 
cocoa-nots,  and  the  iliekering  fon-shaped  leaves  of  the 
brab-tree  l  What  ideas  of  time  and  place  would  be  sug- 
gested by  the  presence  of  six  or  eight  fomilies  of  sober 
citizens,  with  their  attendant  swarms  of  little  holyday 
cockneys,  flrom  the  schools  of  Putney  and  Pentonville, 
compared  to  the  bright  foncies  conjured  up  hj  the  glo^ 
of  an  Indian  landscape,  and  the  presence  of^  numerous 
erotfps  of  Hindoos  scattered  on  the  grass,  under  the 
wiade  of  some  broad-leaved  plantain,  or,  more  appropriate 
still, 

**  Reposing  from  the  noon-tide  sultriness, 
-   Coachea  among  fallen  columns," 

of  the  great  temple  once  held  so  sacred  by  every  wor- 
shipper of  Shivm  and  Sbakti,  though  now  desecrated,  and 
half  destroyed  hj  the  rude  hands  of  their  heretical  con- 
querars. 

But  altboufh  it  be  utterly  hopeless  to  gain  a  just  idea 
of  ESepbanta  ny  other  means  than  an  actual  visit,  I  must 
not  be  understood  as  saying  an^  thing  to  depreciate 
panoramas  of  objects  whidi  fall  within  the  range  of  that 
stupendous  branch  of  the  art.  These  painting^a,  are,  in 
fact,  the  greatest  possible  allies  to  a  traveller  in  his  dc- 
seriptions :  witness  the  beautiful  xepresentation  of  Mad- 
ras now  exhibiting  in  London,  and  painted  by  Mr. 
William  Daniell,  an  artist  who,  from  long  residence  in  the 
East,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  foeling  his  subject  so 
thoroughly,  that  the  power  of  expressing  it  seems  a  sort 
of  instinct  I  certainly  never  beheld  any  thing  compar- 
able  to  the  taste  and  fidelity  with  which  all  that  is  cha- 
racteristic of  Indian  climate  and  scenery  in  general,  and 
of  the  Madras  variety  of  it  in  particular,  not  forgetting 
the  magni6oent  surf,  has  been  preserved  in  this  exquisite 
panorama.  It  is  very  mortifymg  to  think  that  in  a  fow 
nonths  this  master-piece,  in  its  way,  will  be  painted 
over,  and  lost  for  ever.  It  is  nearly  hopeless,  indeed,  to 
expect  that  another  such  painter  of  oriental  scenery  as 
Daniell  shall  start  up  in  our  day ;  and  even  if  he  did,  it 
mififht  not  suit  his  views  to  paint  panoramas. 

If  the  India  House  possessed  a  circular  room  of  ade- 
quate dimensions,  it  would  be  well  worthy  of  their  mag- 
nificent st^le  of  doin^r  things,  to  rescue  and  fix  up  this 
painting  of  Madras,  in  evidence  to  future  times  of  the 
splendour  of  their  rule  in  these  days.  Is  there  no  rich 
ohl  Indian,  or  nobleman,  or  wealthy  patron  of  the  fine 
arts  in  this  country,  who  might  be  tempted  to  step  for- 
ward to  snatch  frcnn  destruction  a  work  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence,  and  calculated  to  live  for  centuries, 
but  which,  merely  for  tiie  vahie  of  the  base  canvass  on 
which  it  is  drawn,  will  ere  long  be  daubed  over  to  form 
a  ground  for  another  picture  ?* 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SIR  SAMUEL  HOOD  AKD  THK  AlXIGATOR  HUNT. 


As  soon  as  the  Volage  was  refitted,  and  her  crew  re- 
freshed, ofler  our  voyage  firom  England  of  four  months 
and  a  half,  we  sailed  fi'om  Bom&y  to  the  southward 
along  the  western  coast  of  India ;  and  having  rounded 
Ceylon,  at  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  which.  Point 
do  Grallo,  where  we  merely  touched  to  land  the  govern- 
or's despatches,  we  hauled  up  to  the  northward,  and,  af- 
ter  twelve  days'  passage,  sailed  into  the  beautiful  harbour 
of  Trincomalee.  There,  to  my  great  joy,  we  found  the 
commander-in-chie^  Sir  Samuel  Hood ;  who,  to  my  still 
greater  joy,  comnfiunicated  that  a  vacancy  had  been  kept 
open  for  me  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Illustrious.  In  a  few 
minutes  my  traps  were  packed  up,  my  commission  made 
out,  and  I  had  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  hailing 
m3rself  a  professional  follower  of  one  of  the  first  oflicers 
in  his  majesty's  service.  It  is  true,  I  was  only  fifth  lieu- 
tenant of  the  ship,  and  not  even  fiflh  on  the  admiral's 
list  for  promotion ;  for  I  came  after  a  number  of  old  offi 
cers  who  had  served  under  Sir  Samuel  for  many  long 
years  of  patient,  or  rather  impatient  expectation.  But 
my  first  and  grand  purpose  was  attained,  viz.  that  of  get- 
ting fairly  into  the  line  of  promotion ;  and  for  a  time  I 
did  not  firet  much,  or  consider  myself  the  most  ill-used 
man  in  the  service,  merely  because  my  chance  of  ad- 
vancement was  very  small,  and  remote. 

In  capstans  and  other  madiines,  there  is  a  mechani- 
cal device  with  which  every  person  is  acquainted,  term- 
ed a  pall  or  catch,  by  which  the  work  -gamed  by  the  ef- 
fort last  made  shall  be  secured,  and  the  machine  prevent- 
ed  from  tuminc^  back  again.  Something  of  this  kind 
takes  place  in  lire,  particularly  in  naval  lifo ;  and  happy  is 
the  officer  who  hears  the  pall  of  his  fortunes  play  **  click  ! 
click !"  as  he  rapidly  spins  up  to  the  highest  staticms  in  his 
profession.  Proportionately  deep  is  the  despair  of  the 
poor  wretch  who,  after  struggling  and  tugging  with  all 
his  might  at  the  weary  windlass  of  his  hopes,  can  never 
bring  it  quite  far  enough  round  to  hear  the  joyous  sound 
of  the  pall  dropjMng  into  its  birth  I  1  well  remember 
most  of  these  important  moments  of  my  own  life ;  and  I 
could  readily  describe  the  different  sensations  to  which 
their  successive  occurrence  gave  rise,  firom  the  startiing 
hour  (thirty  years  ago)  when  my  fiither  first  told  mo  that 
my  own  request  was  now  to  be  granted,  for  on  the  very 
next  day  I  was  to  go  to  sea — up  to  that  instant  when  the 
still  more  important  and  awful  announcement  met  my 
ear,  ^  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man 
put  asunder  !** 

Nothing  perhaps  more  distincUy  characterises  men 
than  the  different  manner  in  which  they  behave  on  these 
occasions.  One  persoa  acquiring  fVesh  spirits  from  the 
consciousness  of  so  much  of  .his  fortunes  being  secured, 
plants  his  foot  more  firmly  on  the  deck,  and  grasping 
the  handspike  anew,  springs  aloft  to  command  by  a  still 
more  vigorous  effort  of  his  strength,  the  next  revolution 
of  the  windlass ;  while  another  man,  similarly  circum- 
stanced, remains  content  with  the  first  step  gained.  It 
is  wrong,  however,  to  say  that  he  remains  content,  for 
there  is  no  contentment  in  the  sluggishness  with  which 
he  waits  till  some  one  helps  him  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose which  he  has  not  energy  enough  to  attempt  single- 
fianded.  In  two  words :  tiie  classes  of  people  we  are 
speaking  of  may  bo  divided  into  those  who  know  how  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  within  their  reach, 
and  those  who  will  not,  or,  at  all  events,  who  do  not, 
screw  up  their  courage  to  the  sticking-placo  alluded  to. 
There  is  a  charming  sea-song  by  DiMin  (that  prince  of 
nautical  minstrels !)  one  part  of  which  often  come  to  my 
aid  in  seasons  of  professional  despondency  : 

^  So  I  seized  the  capstan-bar 
Like  a  true-hearted  tar. 
And  in  spite  of  sighs  and  tears  sung  out,  Yo  heave  ho." 

^  It  is  easy  to  be  cheerful  when  one  is  successful," 
says  a  high  authority ;  and  there  are  **  fow  people  who 
are  not  good-natured  when  they  have  nothing  to  cross 
them,"  says  another  equally  profound  recorder  of  com- 
mon-places; but  the  secret  of  good  fortune  seems  to  lie 
far  less  in  making  the  most  of  favourable  incidents,  or  in 
submitting  manfully  to  disastrous  ones,  than  in  studying 
how  to  fill  up  to  advantage  the  long  intervals  between 
these  great  epochs  in  our  lives.  Perlmps,  therefore,  there 
is  no  point  of  duty  which  affords  more  scope  for  the  talents 


*  Since  the  above  observations  were  written,  I  have  ^„ ... , 

learned  with  great  satiiftictioiit  firom  the  distinguished  I  hitheffto  oeoupted. 


artist  himself,  that  although  for  the  present  he  has  taken 
down  the  Panorama  of  Madras,  he  has  no  intention  of 
painting  any  thing  else  over  it,  but  hopes,  ere  long,  to 
exhibit  it  in  a  situation  more  easy  of  access  than  it  has 


of  a  superior  than  the  useful  and  cheerful  empbyngri 
of  the  heads  and  hands  of  his  officers  and  peopk  durinr 
those  trying  periods  of  inaction  which  occur  in  trm 
service.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  possessed  this  fkculty  b , 
wonderful  degree,  as  he  not  only  kept  us  all  buBj  wba 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  contrived  to  make « 
happy  and  contented,  though  some  of  onr  progpecti 
were  poor  enough  in  all  conscience.  My  own,  f«  ei. 
ample ;  for  I  was  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  1^  ](■• 
string  of  private  followers ;  and  when  the  admirthy5 
came  out,  on  which  I  had  built  so  many  heaidfiiiil  as. 
tleci  in  the  air,  my  poor  name  was  not  upon  it  at  iB.  I 
had  not  expected  to  be  first  or  second,  or  erea  tliiri' 
fourth  I  had  reckoned  upon  as  possiUe ;  fiAh  it  proin! 
ble ;  sixth  as  certain ;  so  that  my  horror  and  diapput. 
ment  were  excessive  w  hen  this  kindest  of  comnnodo. 
in-chief  broke  to  me  the  fatal  news,  in  the  (bnowiog  da. 
racteristic  manner. 

A  telegraphic  signal  had  been  made  from  the  fiif 4tf 
at  the  admiral's  house  to  the  ship,  in  theae  wordi: 

**  Send  Mr.  Hall  on  shore,  with  a  crow-har,  two{iGk. 
axes,  and  two  spades." 

All  the  way  to  the  landing-place T  pooled  myidftitb 
thinking  what  on  earth  could  be  the  object  of  theietook; 
little  dreaming,  good  easy  lieutenant !  that  I  wu  » 
soon  to  dig  the  grave  of  my  own  hopes.  The  doiiil 
received  me  at  the  door  with  his  coat  off;  ud  ydi^ 
out  his  remaining  hand  (his  ri^ht  arm  irai  sbot  tw» 
in  action,)  he  squeezed  mine  with  even  more  thu^ 
wonted  kindness. 

**  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  with  some  impatiefl^' 
he  said,  **  to  be  present  at  Ine  hunt  aAer  i  wkiteiA 
nest,  a  sort  of  thing  I  know  you  like.  These  nfnik 
TermUeB  bellicosi,  as  I  find  the  naturalisk  oil  im, 
have  made  their  way  into  the  house ;  and  hsmgaaki 
their  galleries  up  the  walls  and  along  thera^kvose 
down  in  great  force  upon  a  trunk  of  clotfaa^iJiJeiiicy 
would  have  destroyed  entirely  before  nl^y\iA 
caught  sight  of  them.    Now  let  us  to  w(>i^\i8\|o 
peso  to  rip  up  the  floor  of  the  verandah,  in  oris  to  & 
low  their  passages  and  galleries  till  I  reach  thdu  lat,? 
it  be  a  mile  off;  won't  this  be  a  glonoos  piece  of  » 
vice  ?"  exclaimed  the  admiral,  as  he  wanned  hiasdlV} 
anticipating  the  chase.    He  could  hardly  ban  ka 
more  delighted,  I  am  persuaded,  had  he  b^  ff^  v- 
ders  for  a  fleet  under  his  command  to  bear  wws  i|a 
the  enemy's  line.    Of  course  I  failed  not  to  &ifo  cr  &d 
the  enthusiasm  of  my  conunander-in-chief— a  fitdecf 
both,  perhaps ;  for  the  utmost  possible,  or  eren  coneo* 
ble,  familiarity  of  an  admiral,  will  scaroeljr  ever  aid 
the  ice  of  a  lieutenant's  reserve  in  bis  omnas^^ 
chiePs  presence.    We  may  cherish  and  obey  bins 
much,  or  more,  than  any  wife  ever  did,  or  promW  li 
do,  her  spouse ;  but  I  never  yet  saw  a  naral  man,  in  v- 
form  or  in  plain  clothes,  on  shore  or  afloat,  sober  or  Bxnj^ 
tliat  could,  even  in  appearance,  bring  himself  to  takt 
liberty  with  one  who,  in  times  past— no  "n**^  ]* 
long — ^had  once  been  his  commanding  officer,  is 
ti'um  is  doubly,  tiebly  true  at  moments  of  actual  iff^I 
and  though  Sir  Samuel  was  all  smiles  and  kffxs,^ 
ing  without  his  coat  in  the  verandah  with  a  o^"^ 
his  grasp,  his  bare  breast  and  single  arm  cy^*" 
to  the  sea-breeze,  then  just  beginning  to  pufiti*"* 
over  the  low,  red-hot  isthmus  or  nwJt  of  ^Jj^J^ 
the  inner  harbour  and  the  eastern  beach,  I  w^ 
venture  to  do  more  than  bow,  and  ^J^^^ 
obliged  to  him  for  having  so  considerately  thoaj»*' 
at  such  a  moment  ^ 

•*0h!"  cried  he,  apparenUy  recoDedfaig^hinii^  » 
1  have  something  else  to  show  you,  or  ratter  tow  J* 
for  I  must  not  show  it  to  you ;  though  I  fesr  it««  ■* 
please  you  quite  so  much  as  the  prospect  of  *^'"''J 
hunt.    Here,  Gigna,"  called  the  admiral  to  his  ite^ij 

who  stood  by  with  a  tea-kettle  of  hot  water  rea<i;  to  P* 
over  the  ants,  "  put  away  that  affair,  which  *'^^Jf 
require  this  half  hour  yet;  and  hold  this  crow-bar «» 
I  step  into  the  oflSce  with  Mr.  Hall'*  .  .rf-. 

•*  It  is  of  no  use  to  mince  Uie  matter,"  said  lbew»» 
shutting  the  door,  and  turning  to  me  with  ioDi«"*y 
the  air  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  pot  on,  ■• 
he  been  instructed  firom  home  to  tell  me  that  ow^^ 
my  parents  were  dead  ;•*  it  is  no  use  to  <'°^^| 
from  you;  but  here  is  tiw  admiralty  list*  ^?Zi 
my  hands,  and  your  name,  in  spite  cf  aD  y«i  w^ 
promises,  verbal  and  written^  is  kot  o»  it!    ^^-, 

Had  tiie  admiral  fired  one  of  the  H-^r^^ 
pounders,  double-shotted,  dovni  my  tluot^  ft^j!ist 
have  demolished  more  completely  my  bodfly  ^^^ 
tiian  tiiis  fatal  announcement  shattered  ^  ^gj  \ 
gilded  crockery-ware  of  my  fondest  ^'^'PJ^^L- a 
tisiOns  of  command,  and  power,  and  inwp*^^ 
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^hich  I  had  indalged  mj  fancy  during  the  voyage, 
'aniahed  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream  I  fain  would  recall, 
»at  c»uld  not  I  stood  at  first  quite  stupified,  and  can 
emember  nothing  that  passed  for  some  minutes.  As  I 
ocoyered  my  scattered  senses,  however,  I  recollect  gazing 
t  the  anchoraee  from  the  open  window  of  the  Admiralty 
loose,  near  which  we  stood.  The  flag-ship  then  lay 
not  off  Osnabnrgh  Point,  with  her  ensign,  or,  as  it  usedL 
o  be  called  in  old  books,  her  ancient,  the  **mote<ff  flag  of 
Sn^land,**  dropped  in  the  calm,  so  perpendicularly  from 
be  guff  end,  that  it  looked  like  a  rope  more  than  a  flar ; 
^hile  its  reflection,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  ehip  herself 
rith  every  mast,  yard,  and  line  of  the  rigging,  seemed, 
s  it  were,  engraved  on  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  pool, 
M  ctisttnctly  as  if  another  vessel  had  actually  been  in- 
erted  and  placed  beneath.  I  have  seldom  witnessed  so 
omDlete  a  calm.  The  sea-breeze,  with  which  the  shore 
lad  been  refreshed  for  twenty  minutes,  had  not  as  yet 
bund  its  way  into  the  recesses  of  the  inner  harbour, 
rhich,  take  it  all  in  ill,  is  one  of  the  snuggest  and  most 
•eautifal  coves  in  the  world.  And  such  is  the  oomroodi- 
»aa  nature  of  this  admirable  port,  that  even  the  Illustri 
'OS,  though  a  large  74  gun  ship,  rode  at  anchor  in  perfect 
ecarity,  within  a  very  few  yards  of  the  beach,  which  at 
bat  spot  is  quite  steep-to,  and  is  wooded  down  to  the 
ery  edge  of  the  water.  I  gazed  for  some  minutes,  almost 
meonseioasly,  at  this  quiet  scene,  so  different  from  that 
vhich  was  boiling  and  bubbling  in  my  own  distracted 


ant,  the  mother  of  millions  of  her  race,  a  most  enormous 
personage  to  be  sure,  nearly  four  inches  long,  and  as 
thick  as  a  man*s  fiuger,  with,  a  head  not  bigger  than  that 
of  a  bee,  but  a  body  such  as  I  have  described,  filled  with 
^SS^  which  continually  rolled  out  like  a  fluid  from  a 
reservoir.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  shoot  of  rapture 
which  the  gallant  admiral  sent  over  half  the  harbour,  as 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  object  of  his  labour.* 

There  are  some  men  who  go  about  every  thing  they  un- 
dertake with  all  their  hearts  and  souls,  and  this  great  offi. 
cer  was  one  of  those.  He  did  nothing  by  halves  and  quar. 
ters,  like  so  many  other  men.  The  greatest  deeds  of 
arms,  or  the  most  trivial  objects  of  passing  amTisement, 
engrossed  his  whole  concentrated  attention  for  the  time. 
He  was  equally  in  earnest  when  holding  out  examples  of 
private  generosity,  or  lending  the  heartiest  and  kindest 
encouragement  even  to  the  least  distinffuishod  of  his  fol- 
lowers, as  when  performing  acts  of  the  highest  public 
spirit,  or  making  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  what  he  con- 
sidered his  duty.  Every  thing,  in  short,  that  he  did,  or 
thought,  or  uttered,  bore  the  stamp  of  the  same  peculiar 
impress  of  genuine  zeal.  So  eminently  exciting,  and 
even  fascinating,  was  this  truly  offioer-Uke  c<mduct,  that 
even  those  who  had  served  under  him  the  longest  often 
wondered  at  the  extent  of  their  own  exertions  when 
roueed  by  his  example,  and  were  led  almost  to  belicvo 
that  his  very  look  had  something  stimulating  in  it  which 

„  ,  actually  gave  fVesh  vigour  to  their  arms  as  well  as  to  their 

reast,  and  swelling  up  with  indignation  against  some  of  thoughts.    With  all  tnis,  he  was  the  gentlest  of  the  gen- 


oy  truest  fHends  at  home,  whom  I  had  such  good  reason 
o  beliere  had  either  betrayed  or  neglected  me,  maugre 
Jl  sorts  of  promises. 

In  the  midst  of  my  reverie — which  the  kind-hearted 
idzniral  did  not  interrupt — I  observed  the  wind  just 
oach  the  drooping  flag ;  but  the  air  was  so  light  and 
xanaient,  that  it  merdy  produced  on  it  a  gentle  motion 
^om  side  to  side,  like  that  of  a  pendulum,  imitated  in 
the  mirror  beneath,  which  lay  as  yet  totally  unbroken  by 
the  sea-breeze.  Presently  the  whole  mighty  flag,  after  a 
ftint  gtmggle  or  two,  gradually  unfolded  itself,  and, 
\>uoyed  up  by  the  new-born  gale,  spread  &r  beyond  the 
piUant  line-of-battle  ship*s  stem,  and  waved  gracefully 
»ver  the  harbour.  It  is  well  known  to  nice  otMcrvers  of 
he  human  mind,  that  the  strangest  fimcies  oflen  come 
nto  the  thoughts  at  a  moment  when  we  might  least  ex 
^ect  them ;  and  though,  assuredly,  I  was  not  then  in  a 
rcry  poetical  or  imaginative  humour,  I  contrived  to  shape 
Hit  of  the  inspiring  scene  I  was  looking  upon,  a  figure 

0  soothe  my  disappointed  spirit  As  I  saw  the  ensign 
incarl  itself  to  the  wind,  I  said  internally,  ^  If  I  have 
^ut  life,  and  health,  and  opportunity,  I  trust— for  all  the 
the  bitterness  of  thb  disappointment — I  shall  yet  contrive 
to  unfold,  in  like  manner,  the  flag  of  my  own  fortunes 
to  the  world.** 

Just  as  this  magnanimous  thought  crossed  my  raind*s 
sye,  the  admiral  [3aced  his  hand  so  gently  on  my  shoul- 
ler  that  the  pressure  would  not  have  hurt  a  fly,  and  said, 
in  a  cheerful  tone,  **  Never  mind  this  mishap.  Master 
Hall ;  every  thing  will  come  right  in  time ;  and  if  you 
oaly  resdve  to  take  it  in  the  proper  and  manly  temper, 
ft  may  even  prove  all  the  better  that  this  has  happened. 
STothing  is  without  a  remedy  in  this  world ;  and  1*11  do 
yhat  I  can  to  make  good  this  maxim  in  your  case.  In 
he  mean  time,  however,  come  along,  and  help  me  to  rout 
mt  these  rascally  white  ants.  Off  coat,  however,  if  you 
>lease ;  for  wc  shall  have  a  tough  job  of  it,** 

It  cost  us  an  hour's  hard  work ;  for  we  had  to  rip  up 
he  phuiks  along  the  whole  of  the  verandah,  then  to  shape 

1  course  across  two  cellars,  or  godongs,  as  they  are  called 
n  tbe  East,  and  finally  the  traverses  of  these  singular 
Lnimfl^*  obUged  us  to  cut  a  trench  to  the  hnae  hillock  or 
lest,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  numberless  shoots,  like  pinnacles  round  the 
'ooT  of  a  Gothic  church.  We  might  have  attacked  them 
it  boad-quarters  in  the  first  instance,  had  we  wished  it; 
Kit  the  admiral  chose  to  go  more  technically  to  work, 
md  to  sap  up  to  his  enemy  by  regular  approaches.  In 
his  way  wo  had  the  means  of  soeinjyr  tne  principles 
ipon  which  these  ants  proceed  in  securmg  themselves  at 
fvery  step  of  their  progress  by  galleries  or  covered  ways, 
ehich,  though  extremSy  feeble,  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
:eep  oflT  the  attacks  of  every  other  kind  of  ant  It  is 
nunous  enough,  that  althon^n  the  white  ant  be  the  most 
ieatr active  of  its  species,  it  is  said  to  be,  individually,  by 
ar  tbe  weakest,  and  cannot  move  a  step  without  thie 
Ttificial  protection  of  the  gallsries  it  OGOstructs  as  it  goes 
long :  just  as  the  besiegers  of  a  finrtification  secure  them- 
elves  in  their  trenches  and  zigzags. 

We  now  brought  our  spades  into  play ;  and  having  cut 


tie,  and  accomplished  all  he  undertook  without  apparent 
effort,  or  the  least  oonsciouseess  that  what  he  was  doing 
was  remarkable. 

I  remember  an  instance  of  his  skill  in  the  small  way. 
One  morning,  near  the  spot  where  he  headed  the  storm- 
ing-party  against  the  white  ants,  a  working  party  of  the 
crew  of  the  Illustrious  had  commenced  constructiug  a 
wharf  before  the  dock-yard.  The  stonos  of  which  Uiis 
platform  or  landing-place  was  to  be  built  were,  by  Sir 
Samuel  Hood*8  orders,  selected  of  very  large  dimensions; 
so  much  so,  that  the  sailors  came  at  last  to  deal  with  a 
mass  of  rock  so  heavy,  that  their  combined  strength 
proved  unequal  to  moving  it  beyond  a  few  inches  towards 
its  final  position  at  the  top  of  one  comer.  The  admiral 
sat  on  his  horse  looking  at  the  workmen  for  some  time, 
occasionally  laughing  uid  occasionally  calling  out  direc. 
tions,  which  the  baffled  engineers  could  by  no  means 
apply.  At  length  his  excellency  the  commander-in- 
chief  became  fidgety,  and  having  dismounted,  he 
tried  to  direct  them  in  detail :  but  never  a  bit  would 
the  stone  budge.  Finally,  losing  all  patience,  he  leaped 
from  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  roared  out,  in  a  voice 
of  reproach  and  provocation,  **GiTe  me  the  crow- 
bar !*'  Thus  armed,  he  pushed  the  officers  and  men  to 
the  right  and  left,  while  he  insisted  upon  having  the 
whole  iob  to  himself^  literally,  single-handed.  He  first 
drove  the  claws  of  the  instrument  well  under  the  edge 
of  the  stone  then  placed  with  his  toe  a  small  iron  pin  on 
the  ground  under  the  bar  and  across  its  length,  to  act  as 
a  flucrum,  or  shoulder.  When  all  things  were  carefully 
adjusted  to  his  mind,  he  slipped  his  hand  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  lever,  and  weighing  it  down,  gave  what  he 
called  ^  life**  to  the  huge  stone,  which  just  before  hal£a 
dozen  strong  men  had  not  been  able  to  disturb.  Sure 
enough,  however,  it  now  moved,  though  only  about  half 
an  inch,  towards  its  intended  resting-place.  At  each 
prize  or  hitch  of  the  bar,  the  rook  appeared  to  advance 
farther,  till,  afler  five  or  six  similar  shiib,  it  was  finally 
lodged  in  the  station  prepared  for  it,  where,  1  doubt  not, 
it  rests  to  this  day,  and  may  occupy  for  centuries  to 
come. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  tlie  admiral  himself  was  de- 
lighted with  his  triumph,  or  that  his  provocation  against 
the  men  subsided  at  each  successful  march  of  the  stone, 
till,  at  length,  when  the  operation  was  completed,  he 
flung  down  the  bar,  and  called  out  to  the  grinnmg  party, 
but  with  infinite  |rood  humour,  **  There !  you  hay-making, 
tinkering,  tailoring  fellows,  that*s  the  way  to  move  a 
stone — when  you  know  how  .'** 

In  fact,  no  officer  I  have  ever  served  with,  better 
*'  knew  how,**  not  only  himself  to  do  every  thing  **that 
miffht  become  a  man^**  but  how  to  stimulate  others  to  do 
so, likewise;  or,  if  need  should  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  tbe 
corner-stone,  to  instruct  them  practically.  What  is  inte- 
resting, however,  and  still  niore  important  in  every  way, 


*See  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  Tenne* 
beUicostu^  or  white  ant,  in  Shaw's  Zoolo^,  voL  vL,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year 
1781. — ^Also  in  Rennie*s  History  of  Insects,  republished 
ho  hill  across,  laid  open  the  secretsof  these  most  curioosf  by  Lilly,  Wait  6l  Co.  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  snter- 
»r  mil  the  ant  tribe.    At  last  we  reached  the  great  queen|taining  books  <hi  natural  history  in  the  language.— JSif. 


he  never  lost  sight  of  his  own  true  dignity,  or  weakened 
his  personal  or  nis  official  authority,  by  any  such  conde* 
.scensions.  On  the  contrary,  both  appeared  only  to  be 
enhanced  by  familiarities  which  such  a  inind  alone  could 
safely  trust  itself  with,  and  which,  from  their  being  to* 
tally  devoid  of  affectation,  were  always  suitable  to  his 
character,  and  appropriate  to  tbe  circumstances  as  well 
persons  in  whose  favour  they  were  granted.  This  unre> 
served  fi^edom  of  manner,  an  officer  less  gifled  by  nature* 
or  not  so  thorouf  hly  master  of  his  business  in  all  iu  branch- 
es, could  hardly  have  indulged  in ;  but  in  Sir  Samuel 
Hood*s  hands  it  became  an  instrument  of  great  import- 
ance, and  invariably  turned  the  heartiest  exertions  of 
every  officer  and  man  under  him  to  his  purpose,  which* 
I  need  scarcely  add,  was  synonymous  with  the  puUie 
good. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to 
the  naval  service  in  particular,  was  in  many  respects 
irreparable ;  for  although  his  example  must  ever  dwell 
deeply  engraven  on  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  hin 
personally,  he  carried  away  with  him  to  hb  early  grave 
very  much  which  no  instruction  could  impart,  no  memory 
supply,  nor  indeed  any  eulogium  do  justice  to.  I  aUuda 
chiefly  to  that  rare  combination  of  talents  and  profes- 
sional experience,  welded  together  by  the'  highest  pohlio 
spirit,  animated  to  usefhl  action  by  the  most  ardent  loal 
which  perhaps  ever  possessed  an  officer. 

Fortunately  for  me,  however,  Sir  Samuel  Hood*s  death 
did  not  occur  till  more  than  two  years  after  I  reaehed 
India.  Owing  to  his  kindness,  I  was  enabled  to  visit 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions,  ana  likewise  to  perform  a  journey  of  mors 
than  a  thousand  miles  on  the  island  of  Java.  Before 
touching  on  these  extensive  themes,  I  must  give  a  short 
account  of  an  alligator-hunt,  at  a  place  called  Mellivelley, 
near  Trincomalee,  got  up  for  the  admiral*s  express 
amusement,  and  performed  by  a  corps  of  Malays  in  tbe 
British  service,  the  1st  Ceylon  regiment. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  the 
part^,  which  consisted  of  several  ladies  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  red  coats  and  blue  coats,  were  summoned  from 
their  beds  to  set  forth  on  this  expedition.  The  admiral, 
as  usual,  was  up,  dressed  and  on  horseback,  long  before  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  company,  whom  he  failed  not  to  scold 
or  to  quiz,  as  they  severally  crept  out  of  their  holes,  rub- 
bing their  eyes,  and  very  much  doubting  whether  the 
pleasures  of  the  sport  were  likely  to  compensate  for  tbe 
horrible  bore  of  early  rising.  In  other  countries  tbe 
hour  of  getting  up  may  be  left  to  choice ;  In  India,  when 
any  thing  active  is  to  be  done,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity; 
for  after  the  sun  has  gained  even  a  few  degrees  of  atti- 
tude, tbe  heat  and  dimmfbrt,  as  wdl  as  this  danger  of 
exposure,  become  so  great,  that  all  pleasure  is  at  an  end* 
This  circumstance  limits  the  hours  of  travelling  and  of 
exercise  in  the  East  very  inconveniently,  and  introduces 
modifications  which  help  in  no  slight  degree  to  give  a 
distinctive  character  to  Indian  mamners. 

As  there  was  little  risk  of  being  too  late  on  any  party 
of  which  Sir  Samuel  Hood  took  the  lead,  the  day  hira 
scarcely  begun  to  dawn  when  we  all  cantered  up  to  tbe 
scene  of  action.  The  ground  lay  as  flat  as  a  marsh 
for  many  leagues ;  here  and  there  the  plain  was  spotted 
with  smiall  stagnant  lakes,  connected  together  by  slug- 
gish streams,  or  canals,  scarcely  moving  over  beds  of 
mud,  between  banks  fringed  with  a  rank  crop  of  drag- 
gled weeds,  and  giving  birth  to  clouds  of  mosquitoes. 
The  chill  atmosphere  of  the  morning  felt  so  thick  and 
clammy,  it  was  impossiUe  fer  the  moti  confident  in  his 
own  strength  and  health  not  to  think  of  agues,  jungle 
fevers,  and  all  the  hopeful  family  of  malaria.  The  haraj 
native  soldiers,  who  had  occupied  the  ground  during  the 
ni^ht  in  despite  of  the  miasmata,  were  drawn  np  to  re- 
ceive the  admiral ;  and  a  very  queer  guard  of  honour  ihef 
formed.  Tlie  whole  regiment  had  stripped  off  their 
uniform  and  every  other  stitch  of  clothing,  save  a  pair 
of  short  trousers,  and  a  kind  of  sandal,  in  place  of  a 
firelock  each  man  bore  in  his  hand  a  slender  pole  about 
six  feet  in  length,  to  the  extremity  of  which  was  attached 
the  bayonet  of  his  musket  His  only  other  weapon  was 
the  formidable  Malay  crease,  a  sort  of  dagger  or  smaQ 
edition  of  the  waving  two-edged  sword  wiOi  which  the 
angel  Michael  is  am^  in  Raphaers  pictnre  of  tbe  Ez- 
pubion  of  our  First  Parents  from  Paradise. 

Soon  af^r  the  commander-in-chief  came  to  the  ground 
the  regiment  was  divided  into  two  main  parties,  and  a 
body  of  reserves.  The -principal  columns,  feeing,  one  to 
the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  proceeded  to  occupy  dlffisr- 
ent  points  in  one  of  those  slus^lish  canals  I  have  already 
mentioned,  connecting  the  hikes,  or  pools,  scattered  over 
the  plain.  These  detachments,  being  stationed  about  a 
mile  firom  one  another,  enclosed  an  interval  where,  from 
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.Bomo  peculiar  circumstances  known  only  to  the  Malays, 
<who  are  passionately  fond  of  this  sport,)  tlic  alligators 
were  Biire  to  be  found  in  great  numoers.  'Hjc  troops 
ibrmed  themselves  across  the  canal  in  three  parallel  line$i, 
-ten  or  twelve  &et  apart ;  bat  the  men  in  each  line  stood 
^ide  by  side,  merely  leaving  room  enough  to  wield  their 
pikes.    The  cana]  may  have  been  about  four  or  five  feet 


still  in  a  prodigious  fury,  dashed  olf  at  right  angles  from 
the  canal,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  Fhelter  of  a  swampy 
pool  overgrown  with  reeds  and  bulrushes,  but  which,  alas 
for  most  of  Uie  poor  beasts,  they  were  never  doomed  to 
reach.  The  concluding  battle  between  these  retreating 
and  desperate  alligators  and  the  Malays  of  the  reserve 
was  formidable  enough.     Indeed,  had  not  tlie  one  party 


deep  In  the  middle  of  the  stream,  if  stream  it  may  be]  been  fresh,  the  other  exhausted,  one  confident,  the  other 


called,  which  Bcarcely  moved  at  all.  The  colour  of  the 
water  when  undisturbed  was  a  shade  between  ink  and 
/coffee ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  triple  line  of  Malays  set 
themselves  in  motion,  and  UjC  mud  got  stirred  up,  than 
ihe  consistence  and  colour  of  the  fluid  became  like  those 
jof  pease-sbnp. 

On  every  thing  t>cing  reported  ready,  the  soldiers 
planted  their  pikes  belbre  them  in  the  mud,  and,  if  I  re- 
^collect  right,  each  man  crossing  his  neighbour's  weapon, 
and  nl  the  word  **  march**  away  they  all  started  in  full 
cry^  sending  fbrth  a  shout,  or  warwhoop,  sufficient  to 
£utdle  the  Mood  of  those  on  land,  whatever  effect  it  may 
have  had  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  As  tiie  two 
divisions  of  the  invading  army,  starting  fi-om  opposite 
<;nds  of  the  canal^  gradually  approached  each  other  in 
pretty  elose  column,  screaming  and  yelling  with  all  their 
iBOuIs,  and  striking  their  pikes  deep  in  the  slime  before 
them,  the  startled  animals  naturally  retired  towards  the 
unoccupied  centre.  Generally  speaking,  the  alligators, 
fit  crocodiles,  (tor  I  believe  thcv  arc  very  nearly  the  same,) 
had  sense  enough  to  turn  tlicir  long  tails  upon  their  as- 
sailants, and  to  scuttle  off  as  fast  as  they  could  towards 
ihe  middle  part  ot  the  canal.  But  every  now  and  then, 
one  of  the  terrified  monsters,  cither  confused  by  the 
«ound,  or  provoked  by  the  prick  of  a  pike,  or  mystified 
5)y  .the  tnrbid  nature  of  the  stream,  floundered  backwards, 
and,  hy  retreating  in  the  wrong  direction,  broke  through 
ilic  first,  second,  and  even  tliird  line  of  pikes.  This, 
which  wonld  have  been  any  thing  but  an  amusement  to 
unpractised  hands,  was  the  perfection  of  sport  to  tlic 
ilelightcd  Malays.  A  double  circle  of  soldiers  was 
<q[>ocdily  formed  round  the  wretched  aquatic  who  had 
presumed  to  pass  the  barrier.  By  means  of  well-direct- 
0d  thrusts  with  numberless  bayonets,  and  the  pressure  of 
ijome  dozeni*  of  feet,  the  poor  brute  was  oflcn  fairly  driven 
beneath  his  native  nmd.  When  once  tlicrc,  his  enemies 
half  choked  and  half  spitted  him,  till  at  last  they  put  an 
4tnd  to  his  miserable  days  in  regions  quite  out  of  sight, 
Und  in  a  manner  as  inglorious  as  can  well  be  conceived. 

For  the  poor  denizens  of  the  pool,  indeed,  it  was  the 
choice  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  with  a  vengeance ; 
And  1  am  half  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  savage  kind 
i)f  delight  with  which  we  stood  on  the  banks,  and  saw 
the  distracted  creatures  rushing  from  one  attack  right 
Into  the  jaws  of  anotJier.  The  Malays,  in  their  ecstasy, 
declared  that  the  small  fry  from  one  side  rushed  down 
tlio  throats  of  the  big  ones  whom  they  met  flying  in  tlie 
op|)o;^te  direction.  But  this  seems  very  questionable, 
though  positively  asserted  by  the  enraptured  natives, 
who  redoubled  their  shouts  as  the  plot  thickened,  and  the 
(wo  bodies  of  troops,  marching  from  opposite  quarters, 
drew  within  a  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  The  inter. 
inedlaU)  space  was  now  pretty  well  crowded  with  alligu- 
tors,  swimming  atiout  in  the  utmost  terror ;  at  times 
diving  below,  and  anon  showing  their  noses  well  plaster- 
ad  with  mud  high  above  the  surface  of  the  dirty  stream ; 
or  occasionollv  making  a  furious  bolt  in  sheer  despair 
right  at  the  phalanx  or  Malays.  On  these  occasions  halfl 
a-dozen  of  the  soldiers  were  oflen  upset,  and  their  pikes 
either  broken  or  twisted  out  of  their  hands,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  their  companions,  who  speedily  closed  up 
ihe  broken  ranks,  as  if  their  comrades  had  been  shot 
down  in  buttle.  The  killed  were  none,  but  the  wounded 
many ;  yet  no  man  flmchcd  in  the  leavt. 

The  perfection  of  the  sport  appeared  to  consist  in  de- 
taching' a  single  alligator  from  the  rest,  surrounding  and 
attacking  him  separately,  and  spearing  him  till  he  was 
almost  dead.  'Rie  Malays  then,  by  main  strength,  fork- 
ed him  aloft,  ovet  their  heads,  on  tlie  end  of  a  dozen 
pikes,  and,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  pitched  the  conquered  mon- 
ster far  on  the  shore.  As  the  alligators  are  amphibious, 
Jhey  kept  to  the  water  no  longer  than  they  found  they 
had  an  advantage  in  that  element ;  but  as  the  period  of 
the  final  mel^e  approojzhed,  on  the  two  columns  of  their 
enemy  elo84ng  up,  the  monsters  lost  all  discipline,  floun- 
dered, and  ploutered  Up  the  weedy  banks,  scuttling  away 
fo  the  right  and  iefl,  hclter-skdter,  •*  Sauve  qui  pent  I" 
seemed  to  be  the  fatal  watch-word  for  their  total  rout. 
That  prudent  cry  would,  no  doubt,  have  saved  many  of 
them,  as  it  has  saved  other  vanquished  forces,  had  not 


^e  Malays  judiciously  placed  beforehand  their  reserve  that  time  made  two  extensive  journeys  across  the  coun 


on  each  side  of  the  river  to  receive  the  divtracted  fugi- 
fiv9Bf  whoy  bathed  in  mud,  and  half  dpad  with  terror,  but 


broken  in  spirit,  it  is  quite  post>ible  that  the  crocodiles 
might  have  worsted  the  pirates,  as  the  Malays  are  called 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world  but  the  East,  where  they 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  as  good  a  set  of  people  as 
any  of  tlicir  neighbours. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  while  all  this  was  going  on, 
our  gallant  Admiral,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  was  a  pretty  busy 
fitpectator.  His  eagle  eye  gbnced  along  the  canal,  and 
at  a  moment  took  in  llie  whole  purport  of  the  campaign. 
As  the  war  cdvanced,  and  sundry  small  affairs  of  out- 
posts took  place,  we  could  see  his  face  flushing  with 
delight.  But  when  the  first  alligator  was  cast  headlong 
and  gasping  at  his  feet,  pierced  with  at  least  twenty 
pike  wounds,  and  bristled  with  holf  a  dozen  fragments 
of  these  weapons  fractured  in  the  onslaught,  the  whole 
plain  rung  with  his  exclamation  of  boyish  delight. 
When  the  detachments  closed  in  upon  their  prey,  and 
every  moment  gave  birth  to  some  new  prodigy  of  valour, 
or  laid  a  whole  line  of  the  Malay  soldiers  prostrate  on  the 
muddy  stream,  like  so  many  nine-pins,  I  verily  believe, 
that  it  none  of  his  own  people  hod  been  present,  the  admi- 
ral would  have  seized  a  pike  himself,  and  jumped  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  boots,  sword,  cocked  hat,  and  all ! 
As  it  was,  he  kept  himself  close  to  the  banks,  and  rival- 
led the  best  Malay  amongst  tliein  In  yelHngand  cheering 
on  the  forces  to  their  duty.  This  intensity  of  eagerness 
had  well  nigh  proved  rather  awkward  for^is  exceUency*s 
dignity,  if  not  his  safety ;  for,  in  spite  of  tlie  repeated 
warnings  of  the  English  officers  of  the  regiment,  who 
knew  from  fi)rmer  hunts  what  was  sure  to  happen  event- 
ually, the  admiral  persisted  in  approaching  the  edge  of 
the  canal  as  the  final  act  of  the  alligators*  tragedy  com- 
menced. And  OS  we,  his  poor  cfeccrs,  were,  of  course, 
obliged  to  follow  our  chief  into  any  danger,  a  confider- 
hWc  pnrty  of  us  found  ourselves  rather  awkwordly  placed 
between  the  reserve  of  Malays  already  spoken  of  and  tlie 
canal,  just  as  the  grand  rush  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  Uittle.  If  the  infuriated  ciocodiles  had  only  known 
what  Lliey  were  about,  and  had  then  brought  their  long 
sharp  snouts,  and  still  harder  tails,  into  play,  several  of 
his  majesty 'h  officers  might  have  chanced  to  find  them- 
selves m  a  scrape.  As  it  was  we  were  extremely  near 
being  wedged  in  between  the  animals'  noses  and  the 
])ikos  and  creases  of  the  wild  Malays.  It  was  difficult, 
indeed,  to  say  which  of  the  two  looked  at  that  moment 
the  most  savage— the  triumphant  natives  or  the  flying 
troop  of  alligators  wallopping  away  from  the  water. 
Many  on  both  sides  were  wounded,  and  all,  without  ex- 
ception, covered  with  slime  and  weeds.  Some  of  our 
party  were  actually  pushed  over,  and  fell  plump  in  the 
mud,  to  the  very  provoking  and  particular  amusement  of 
the  delighted  admiral,  whose  superior  adroitness  enabled 
him  to  avoid  such  an  undignified  catastrophe,  by  jump- 
ing first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  in  a  manner 
which  excited  both  the  mirth  and  the  alarm  of  his  com- 
pany ;  though,  of  course,  we  took  good  care  rather  to 
laugh  with  our  commander-in-chief  than  at  him. 

I  forget  the  total  number  of  alligators  killed,  but  ecr- 
tainly  Uiere  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  thirty  or 
forty.  The  largest  measured  ten  feet  in  length,  and  four 
feet  girth,"  the  head  being  exactly  two  feet  long.  Besides 
these  great  fellows,  we  caught,  alive,  a  multitude  of  little 
ones,  nine  inches  long,  many  of  which  we  carried  back 
to  Trincomalec.  Hulf-a-dozen  of  these  were  kept  in  tubs 
of  water  at  the  admiralty  house  for  many  days;  the  rest 
being  carried  on  board,  became  great  favourites  amongst 
the  sailors,  whose  queer  taste  in  tlie  choice  of  pets  has 
already  been  noticed. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PIC-NIC  PARTY  IN  THE  CAVK  OF  ELEPHANTA. 

From  Trinoomalee  we  sailed  bJck  again  to  Bombay, 
the  only  port  in  India  possessing  docks  sufficiently  capa- 
cions,  and  a  harbour  commodious  enough  for  so  large  a 
ship  as  the  Illustrious,  l^is  was  the  second  visit  I  paid 
to  that  most  interesting  of  all  tlie  presidencies.  On  two 
subsequent  occasions  1  had  even  better  opportunities  of 
making  myself  acquainted  w^  its  merits ;  for  I  had  by 


lo  hold  its  ground  as  the  place  best  worth  ecVme  of  »„ 
spot  1  have  visited  in  India.  ' 

The  fascinations  of  society  at  Bombay,  in  the  partia 
lar  circle  to  whose  intimacy  I  had  the  happinesito  b? 
admitted  on  tlicse  occasions,  were  certainlv  very  pot- 
and,  in  a  pretty  eiie/isive  cxijcrience  since,!  haw hudh 
found  them  n^itchcd.  To  think  of  study  bg,  to  m  goi 
purpose,  the  mouldering  antiquities  of  the  llindoog,oro( 
speculating  with  spirit  on  the  mannert  and  cuiIobb  rf 
the  existing  generation  of  the  uotivep,  while  the  cocm. 
sation  of  such  specimens  of  nny  own  country  fdki  by 
within  reach,  was  totally  out  of  the  qucrtioa  Andlha 
feeling  being  shared  by  all  the  party,  it  wat  ccmideraii 
most  brilliant  idea  to  unite  the  two  soorcesof  istcrfitia 
one  expedition. 

"Why  should  wc  not,"  said  one  of  tho  ladia,(rta, 
alas !  is  now  no  more,)  **  why  should  we  not  tnab  i 
regular  expedition  in  a  body  to  ElephonU?  not  ior  i 
mere  visit  of  an  hour  or  two,  but  to  remain  avecker 
ten  dayp,  during  which  we  might  examine  the  cam  it 
leisure,  draw  them,  describe  them,  and,  m  short,  yakjn 
such  a  course  of  public  an^quarian  servicot  u  tec 
never  before  imdertaken  V* 

The  notion  was  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  conpasj; 
one  of  whom,  an  officer  of  the  engineers,  called  otri, 

**  ril  send  over  a  couple  of  tents,  to  be  pitched  befve 
the  mouth  of  the  bavc ;  one  fur  the  ladi^  the  other  ii 
the  attendants  and  kitchen,  while  the  gentkoKO  tij 
pick  out  the  sofler  bits  of  pavement  withm  the  gr  ts 
spread  their  beds  on.** 

**  1*11  send  cooks  !**  cried  another. 

**  ril  be  the  caterer  of  oiur  mese,"  shouted  i^ 
^  and  take  care  of  the  commissariat  deparlmeiiL 

"'  And  I,**  said  a  gentleman,  who  alone  of  all  (fejvlj 
now  lingers  on  the  spot,  though  it  is  nearly  tio^^.iwi 
since  those  merry  days,  **  I  shall  see  that  ^kic toe 
enough,  and  plenty  of  Hodgson*s  pale  alt' 

All  were  eager  to  be  of  use,  and  noUiii|viilhN^ 
of  but  making  arrangements.  We  hired Vaiw^te, 
or  native  launches,  to  transport  the  hcavj^^^ 
tents,  tables,  and  victuals ;  while  it  fell  to  myliA* )» 
vide  smaller  and  faster-moving  boats,  calkd  pp^^'^ 
accommodation  of  the  ladies.  We  pased  oraac- 
tachment3;  some  early  in  the  morning;  awl  >*tev 
whose  business  kept  them  in  the  fort,  later  m  tk  i^- 
but  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  vtvat\^ 


noon 


try,   and,  of  course,  become  n.ore  or  less  familiar  with 
various  oriental  tonics.    Nevertheless,  Bombay  continues 


established  close  to  the  scene  of  operatioos,iDdradjt^ 
commence  working  in  earnest 

When  I  come  to  describe  the  method  of  triTtlli^i^ 
India,  it  will  not  seem  surprising  how  readily  w  ^ 
ourselves  comfortably  at  home  on  the  inland  of  Bcfi*^ 
Most  of  tlie  gentlemen  slept  actually  within  tbf  w^ 
either  boxed  up  in  their  palankeens,  or  en  ntttnuR 
which  they  spread  in  the  little  niches  or  chapeharra 
out  of  the  living  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  eaverii. 

The  first  day  was  passed  in  ramUm^  op  ui^  ofi 
tho  aisles,  if  Uiey  may  be  so  called,  of  this  wonder^* 
thedral,  which  the  Hindoos  of  past  ages  had  hc"*^ 
of  the  solid  stone.   The  sculptures  on  the  waH  hcia?* 
ried  in  every  possible  way,  wiUiin  the  fantastic  fi»*  * 
their  extrayagant  theology,  the  effect  was  aloe' *^ 
dering  to  those  who  viewed  this  wildacenefcf*^ 
time.    Even  to  those  who  had  witnessed  it****f 
before,  it  was  impressive  in  a  degree  ^*^^^|[fS 
scribe.  The  imagination  of  a  new  comer  ^^'^J?^ 
carried  back  irresistibly  to  dark  periods  of  tt»*^ 
history,  where  every  thing  appeared  nearly  »«j?f 
indistinct  as  the  recollection  of  a  toy  tile.  T»  ^ 
again,  who  had  studied  the  subject  long,  and  ^r^ 
selves  acquainted  not  only  with  the  religion  «tls 
tives,  but  with  their  peculiar  style  of  '^'*^'^  j 
gods,  the   cave  of  Elcphanta  ofiered  a  nd»  "^ 
research;  and  there  could  be  heard  frowlifflf  ^    _ 
loud  expressions  of  delight  from  these  adepts  wt* 
ence  of  oriental  antiquarianism,  when  thc^  ^^^^jjjyp 
any  group  particularly  fertile  in  characteristic  »»^*^ 
of  the  deities  tliey  were  in  quest  of.  ,  u- 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day,  the  party,  wtt*^ 
hung  togellier  more  or  less  during  the  rocrninfi    * 
pieces.    Some  of  the  gentlemen  straggled  ""[J!/^ 
gle  to  catch  a  shot  at  a  parrot  or  a  monkey ;  «bj^ 
exhausted  with  the  closeness  of  the  *?'^^      rj  (if^ 
of  climbing  np  to  examine  the  details,  stretf"^  ^ 
selves  in  tho  shade,  under  the  fly,  as  it  is  ^^^^^\ 
of  a  large  tent,  bcreath  which  the  air  V^f^^ 
along,  in  conGcquence  of  the  canvass  walk  ^f"*^.^^ 
cd.     For  my  own  port,  I  couW  hardly  ^^»f  ^'^ 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  from  ^J^^iig: 
wandered  backwards  and  forwards,  ^^*^  V^^n^ 
of  impotience  of  my  own  ignorance,  ^^^J^^a 
aggravated  than  pclicvcd  by  the  snatcbe*  of  c^P"*" 
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won  from  mora  experienced  orientalists.  During  tlie 
whole  time  of  dinner  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
indistinct  figures  on  the  dark  walls  which  enclosed  us 
on  throe  sides ;  and  I  stole  away  fVom  table  as  soon  as  I 
could,  to  regale  mypclf  with  this  antiquarian  banquet, 
till  the  night  closed  in.  I  then  tried  a  walk  in  the  open 
air,  but  felt  the  chill  land-wind,  breathing  through  Uie 
damp  underwood,  afibrd  only  a  deceitful  kind  of  refresh- 
mcnt  which  soon  passed  away,  and  led  my  brow  throb- 
biug  and  feverish  with  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
day.  My  companions  declared  themselves  sick  of  tlie 
cave ;  and  as  1  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  1  was  no  so- 
ciety for  them,  nor  they  for  me,  so  off  I  slipped  very 
early  to  my  cot,  spread  in  one  of  the  little  recesses 
already  mentioned,  lying  on  the  lefl  or  eastern  side  of 
tiio  prmcipal  excavation.  Without  taking  off  my  clothes, 
I  threw  myself  down,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
as  I  imagined,  fell  asleep. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  India  to  bum  a  lamp'  in  every 
sleeping  apartment;  not  a  vulgar  rushlight,  enclosed,  as 
in  England,  in  a  wretched  case  of  perforated  tin,  like  a 
stable  lantern,  but  a  small  bright  flame  rising  from  a 
<2lassica1-shaped  bronze  vessel,  worthy  of  Etruria,  filled 
with  oil  expressed  cither  from  the  cbcoa-nut  or  the 
aesam^,  and  as  clear  as  crystaL  What  is  the  origin  of 
this  oriental  custom  of  burning  a  light  in  the  bed-cham- 
ber, I  could  never  learn  exactly.  Some  persons  allege 
that  it  affords  a  protection  from  the  snakes  which  are 
eaid  to  prevail  in  those  regions ;  tI)ough  I  never  had  the 
fortune  to  see  a  single  one  of  them  in  all  the  different 
journeys  I  made  across  the  continent  and  islands  of  In- 
dia. Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  practice  is  bo  univer- 
sal, that  our  servants,  who  in  that  country  are  the  most 
pcHect  machines  imaginable,  continued,  even  in  the 
cave,  to  place  lights  by  our  bed-sides,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  A  thousand  such  lamps,  however,  as  were 
flickering  on  the  stone  floor  of  our  huge  apartment, 
would  have  served  very  feebly  to  illuminate  even  tlie 
small  portion  of  tlie  gorgeous  temple  which  I  then  occu- 
pied. 

AAcr  lying  asleep  for  some  time,  as  I  thought,  I  eitlier 
awoke,  or  believed  I  did,  and,  on  looking  round,  was  not 
a  little  startled  to  find  myself  alone  in  such  a  strange 
place,  of  the  real  nature  cf  which  I  had  but  an  obscure 
recollection.    The  solitary  lamp  appeared  to  have  gained 
far  more  power,  for  the  whole  cave  now  seemed  as  light 
as  if  the  sun  had   been   shining   into  it.     On  turning 
round  to  discover  where  I  could  possibly  have  got  to,  and 
looking  up,  I  beheld,  witli  a  feeling  of  indistinct  alarm, 
and  of  much  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  reality  or  visionary 
nature  of  what  I  was  gazing  upon^  a  huge  figure,  half 
male  and  half  female.     I  remembered,  that  during  the 
morning  we  had  been  told  by  one  of  the  learned  folks  of 
our  party,  that  in  tlie  Hindoo  mythology  such  a  monster 
was  to  be  found,  with  the  jaw-breaking  name  of  Ardhanar- 
Ishwar.     As  I  strained  my  eyes  to  examine  this  fantas- 
tic figure,  I  asked  myself  over  and  over  again  whether 
I  could  be  awake  or  was  still  asleep.    The  foaming  cups 
of  Hodgson "s  pale  ale,  and  the  ruby-coloured  nectar  of 
Cbftteau  Margaux,  at  a  pretty  late  dinner,  may  possibly 
have  helped  this  mystification,  while  they  certainly  took 
nothing  from  the  interest  of  the  dream,  if  dream  it  were. 
The  gigantic  image  at  which  I  was  looking,  though  at 
first  it  seemed  detached  and   in  motion,  appeared,  on 
closer  examination,  to  be  sculptured  in  high  relief  on  the 
hard  rock  of  the  mountain.   Tliis  strange  hermaphrodite 
seemed  gificd  with  four  arms,  (which  is  one  of  those 
clumsy  devices  by  which  the  Hindoo  artists  seek  to  con- 
vey i^n  idea  of  power,)  and  standing  not  quite  erect,  hut 
inclining  a  little,  with  the  foremost  of  its  right  arms 
resting  on  the  hump  of  the  famous  Nundi,  tlie  bull  oC 
Shiva,  on  which  it  i?  the  fancy  of  this  doublc-scxed  god 
occasionally  to  ride.  The  right  side  of  the  figure  appear- 
ed to  be  male,  the  left  female ;  and  it  is  singular  how 
much  this  distinction  was  preserved  in  all  respects.  The 
two  sides  of  the  cap  seemed  different,  the  right  present- 
ing the  crescent  of  Shiva,  and  the  female  side  of  the  cap 
being  trimmed  with  curls  rising  over  it,  while  the  male 
side  appeared  to  be  ornamented  by  a  string  of  knobs,  or 
beads.    The  ear-rings  were  different,  and  on  the  Icf^,  or 
female  side,  there  hung  two ;  one  of  them  a  bnli,  or  jewel 
for  the  upper  part  of  the  ear,  the  other  a  large  ring ; 
while  the  male  side  carried  one  only,  and  the  ear  l>cing 
lengthened  and  stretched  downwards  towards  the  shoul- 
der.    The   armlets,   also,  appeared   different;   the  two 
right  or  male  arms  being  both  encompassed  by  a  thin 
metal  bar,  unjoined  at  the  ends  (a  common  ornament  in 
the  east,)  and  the  lefl,  or  fomule  arms,  encircled  by  a 
broader  ornament.     Each  of  the  right-hand  wrists  was 
clasped  by  one  ornament,  the  lefl  by  two  bracelets.   The 
inner  right  hand,  which  was  in  gcod  proservation^  liorc 


a  ring  on  the  little  finger.  The  Inner  lefl  hind,  which 
was  also  unbroken,  carried  two  rings ;  one  on  the  little 
fing2r,  the  other  on  the  middle  finger.  The  inner  right 
hand  held  the  snake  called  cobra  di  eapella^  the  head  ol 
which  rose  alofl  as  if  listening  to  the  figure.  The  outer 
right  hand  rested  on  the  horn  of  the  bull,  while  the  elbow 
was  placed  on  the  hump.  Both  the  serpent  and  tlie  bull 
Nundi  marked  out  the  god  Shiva.  From  tlie  lefl  breast  of 
this  curious  fignre  being  that  of  a  female,  and  from  its  be- 
ing single,  the  idea  has  arisen  that  the  intention  was  to 
represent  an  Amazon.  But  this  is  clearly  a  mistake.  And 
indeed  the  same  distinction  of  the  sexes  observed  between 
the  appearance  of  tlie  right  and  lefl  eidcs  of  the  principal 
figure  extend  to  all  the  others  in  this  \Gry  curious  com- 
partment  of  the  cave;  tliose  ottendants  on  tiie  right  hand 
of  Ardnari  belonging  to  Shiva,  those  oh  the  lefl  to  his 
wife  Parvati.  Long  before  I  could  get  half  through  this 
catalogue  of  attributes  of  the  celebrated  double-sexed 
Hindoo  deity,  the  lamp  began  once  more  to  burn  blue, 
the  figures  on  the  w*ill  faded  gradually  away  from  my 
sight,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  continue  the  obser- 
vations, 1  dropped  again  on  my  pillow  fast  asleep.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  our  stay  at  Elephanta,  1  was  never 
afterwards  troubled  with  such  visions,  for  tlie  labours 
and  amusements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  festivities  of  our 
glorious  and  patent  pic-nic,  disposed  all  the  party  to  good 
sound  sleep. 

At  first  we  sat  rather  confusedly  to  work,  without 
much  discipline,  in  our  examination  of  tlie  cave ;  but  as 
the  task  was  extensive,  and  we  had  undertaken  to  do  it 
properly,  some  systematic  arrangement  became  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Mr.  William  Erskine  had  agreed, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  fr  lends,  to  draw  up  the  account 
of  the  cave,  and  we  placed  ourselves  under  his  orders  as 
the  captain,  or  chief.  The  description  which  was  pro- 
duced by  this  united  service,  is  by  far  the  most  exact 
and  minute  that  has  ever  been  made  of  Elephanta,  and 
was  afterwards  published  in  the  Bombay  Transactions, 
vol.  i.  These  details  undoubtedly  owe  most  of  their  in- 
terest to  the  skill  and  taste  witli  which  the  accomplished 
writer  has  arranged  them  ;  but  as  he  always  very  disin- 
terestedly considered  his  account  as  the  joint  property  of 
the  party  who  aided  his  researches,  I  have  not  scrupled, 
in  speaking  of  the  caves,  to  borrow  freely  from  materials 
which  I  helped  to  collect. 

His  first  assistant  (the  original  proposer  of  tlie  scheme) 
was  a  lady  of  high  qualifications  as  an  artist;  not  a  mere 
fashionable  scrcen-sketcher  and  murderer  of  the  pictur- 
esque, but  a  regular  painter,  trained  by  long  study,  and 
under  tlie  influence  of  good  taste.  It  is  grievous  to  think 
that  so  much  worth,  and  beauty,  and  talents,  and  such 
extensive  knowledge,  should  so  soon  have  sunk  into  the 
grave ;  and  the  smart  is,  indeed,  very  bitter  which  ac- 
companies such  recollections,  when  we  feel  that  they  are 
taken  away  from  us  for  ever.  Perhaps  there  has  very 
seldom  existed  any  peison  whose  loss  has  been  so  truly 
regretted  by  the  circle  of  her  friends,  on  account  of  the 
hopeless  difficulty  of  supplying  her  place.  As  it  was  at 
all  times  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  find  one^s  self  in  the 
same  party  with  this  charming  person,  even  when  it  was 
left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  provide  opportunities 
of  conversation,  it  was  considered  the  greatest  of  all  pos- 
sible catches  to  secure  her  companionship  for  so  many 
days,  and  in  such  a  place  as  Elephanta. 

Our  master  of  the  ceremonies  very  judiciously  fixed 
his  principal  hand  and  eye  lieforc  the  celebrated  triple 
head,  the  most  remarkable  by  far  in  all  the  cave.  A 
large  mat  was  spread  on  the  ground,  with  a  table  and 
drawing  apparatus  in  the  middle  of  it,  near  which  there 
was  left  ample  room  for  tlie  fair  artist's  host  of  merry 
children  to  romp  and  roll  about  on.  Near  this  spot  was 
also  placed  the  easy  chair  of  her  eccentric,  but  accom- 
plished and  highly  informed  husband,  who  refused  to  un- 
dertake any  part  of  the  hard  work,  but  quizzed  the  whole 
of  us  unmercifully  for  the  useless,  or,  as  he  called  it,  idle 
labour  we  were  bestowing  on  the  cave.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  a  great  experimental  agriculturist,  as  well  as 
theoretical  political  economist,  in  short,  what  may  be 
called  a  philosopher  of  all  work,  was  worth  any  money 
on  such  a  pic-nic  as  this.  His  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  his  talents  in  the  art  of  conversation,  thou£rh  of  the 
first  order,  were  still  subordinate  to  the  boundless  inge- 
nuity of  his  fancy,  by  which  any  thing  and  every  thing 
could  bo  made  to  fit  the  most  incongruous  phases  of  his 
Jirguments.  If  in  his  whole  composition  there  had  been 
a  spark  of  ill-nature,  such  singular  powers  of  adapting 
facts  to  fancies,  and  such  earnestness  in  driving  his 
points  home,  would  have  rendered  him  the  most  supreme 
of  all  bores,  in  or  out  of  a  cave ;  but,  fortunately,  for  the 
Blephanti  company,  the  matchless  sweqtnesc  of  his  dis- 
position, his  thorough  good-breeding,  his  delight  in  all 


the  amiable  parts  of  our  nature,  and  his  constant  readi^ 
ness  to  oblige  and  be  obliged,  carved  him  out  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  an  ally  on  such  an  occasion.  Many  a  time 
and  oft  the  old  cavern  rung  with  peals  of  jolly  mirth, 
and  called  us  from  our  various  holes  and  corners,  to  en- 
joy tlie  witty  sallies  of  this  most  amuFing  o(  persons, 
whose  endless  good-humoured  jokes,  and  queer  views  of 
things,  were  always  crackin|r  and  sparkling  roupd  the 
drawing  party  before  the  principal  compartment  of  the 
temple. 

We  took .  our  breakfast  and  dinner  at  a  long  table, 
spread  much  nearer  the  mouth  of  tlie  cave,  that  wo 
might  enjoy,  not  only  the  light  of  day,  and  the, cool  cl«ap 
air  of  the  sea-breeze,  but  such  peeps  of  the  distant  ghjtuts 
and  other  parts  of  the  landscape,  seen  across  the  upper 
parts  of  the  b<iautiful  bay,  as  we  could  catch  tlirough 
the  foliage.  Of  course,  we  kept  far  enough  back  to  es- 
cape the  fierce  glare  of  the  sky,  which  in  those  climates 
sends  down,  especially  when  it  is  clouded,  the  treache- 
rous influence  of  the  sun's  indirect  rays  in  a  manner 
almost  OS  troublesome,  though  not  quite  so  fatal,  as  his 
full  blaze  of  light.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention, 
that  we  never  allowed  beef  in  any  sha{>e  or  way  to  ap- 
proach our  board  ;  for  although  the  temple  of  Elephanta 
has  for  centuries  been  desecrated,  and,  consequently,  is  no 
longer  used  by  the  Hiudoos,  there  still  hangs  about  this 
splendid  monument  a  certain  degree  of  sanctity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  natives,  which  it  would  be  cruel  not  to 
respect.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rounds 
of  beef  that  ever  was  pickled,  received  orders  to  march 
off  the  island,  without  any  consideration  for  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  two  or  three  gourmands  of  the  party, 
whose  self^enial  proved  no  match  for  their  appetite,  and 
whose  respect  for  these  imaginary  feelings  of  the  natives 
became  equal  to  zero,  as  the  algebraists  say.  It  afforded 
some  consolation,  however,  to  tliesc  disappointed  mem- 
bers of  tbe  pic-nic,  to  observe  tlie  boundless  delight  with 
which  our  native  attendants  carried  away  the  unspeaka- 
ble abomination  of  the  round  of  beef*  The  cow  and 
bull,  in  every  shape,  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos; 
and  even  tliose  castes  who  object  to  no  other  meat,  would 
much  rather  die  than  taste  that  of  an  ox. 

I  was  once  gravely  assured,  that  in  the  penal  codes  of 
Hindoostan,  it  is  set  down  as  a  crime  of  greater  mugnitudo 
for  a  man  to  jump  over  a  cow  than  to  kill  his  own  mother ! 
— a  strangely  fantastic  classification,  surely.  Until  1  heard 
of  tills  singular  law,  I  certainly  had  no  more  tlioughtsof 
committing  one  of  these  crimes  than  the  other ;  but,  ever 
after  receiving  this  curious  piece  of  information,  1  could 
never  see  a  cow  reposing  in  a  meadow  witliout  Iccling  a 
perverse  dcsite  to  make  a  run  and  leap  over  her.  I  actu- 
ally ventured  to  try  the  experiment  once  in  tlic  Green 
Park,  and  was  very  nearly  paying  the  penalty  of  my  Hin- 
doo sacrilege,  for  the  good  ludy  (I  mean  the  cow,)  aston- 
ished  at  the  proceeding,  tossed  up  her  head,  and  all  but 
spitted  me  on  her  horns. 

Since  the  above  statement  was  written,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  I  wos  entirely  in  error  as  to  the  Hindoo 
superstition  above  alluded  to.  Nevertheless,  1  let  the 
paragraph  stand,  as  it  affords  a  pretty  fiiir  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  raw  traveller,  poking  about 
greedily  and  indiscreetly  in  search  of  what  he  calls  cha- 
racteristic information,  may  sometimes  manage  to  \m 
taken  in.  A  quizzical  friend  of  mine  at  Bombay,  ob« 
servinpr  my  head  half  turned  with  the  glare  of  oriental 
novelties,  and  bewildered  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  thought  he  would  experiment  on  the  travel- 
ler's credulity,  by  inventing  and  palming  off  upon  me 
the  above  fiction  about  the  crime  of  leaping  over  a  cow. 
Before  presenting  to  the  public,  however,  so  very  curious 
a  piece  of  superstition,  I  thought  it  but  prudent  to  make 
further  enquiries  as  to  the  fact,  and.  only  then  discovered 
(hat,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  been  going  on  re- 
lating, with  all  the  confidence  imaginable — as  a  solemn 
point  of  Hindoo  law — the  mere  figment  of  a  mercurial 
cadet's  imagination.  Verily,  if  the  cow  in  the  Green 
Park  had  given  me  a  graze  with  her  horn,  it  would  havfi 
served  me  right ! 

Our  antiquarian  commander-in-chief^  after  a  cabinet 
council  held  daily  at  the  breakfast-table,  distributed  us 
in  different  parts  of  the  cafe ;  one  gentleman  being  ap- 
pointed to  count  and  measure  the  columns,  another  to 
ascertain  tlie  height  of  tlie  ceiling,  while  a  third,  a  very 
exact  and  trust-worthy  assists n^  was  ordered  to  con- 
struct a  ground-pian  of  the  whole  excavation.  The  gen- 
tleman named  as  the  chief  engineer  in  tliis  important 
department  of  our  researches  was  a  medical  man  in  tho 
Com)>any's  establishment,  who  had  recently  come  down 
to  tho  pret^idency  from  the  interior,  where  he  hfid  been 
stationed  for  sonic  years.  He  was  .i  single  man  st  tlte 
period  in  question ;  but  most  of  his  associutcs  iu  this 
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delightful  Elephanta  pic-nicbad  the  pleasure  of  attending 
hie  marriage-foast  not  long  afterwards. 

The  fair  dAnotel  of  his  choice  had  come  out  to  India 
to  join  the  family  of  a  married  sister ;  but,  on  reaching 
Bombay,  it  appeared  that  both  that  lady  and  her  husband 
had  died;  and  although  she  knew  of  several  otlier  rela- 
tions in  India,  they  either  resided  at  remote  up.country 
stations,  or  wcro  not  known  to  the  people  at  the  presi- 
dency. On  learning  these  particulars,  the  captain  of 
the  snip  in  wliich  the  lady  hod  taken  her  passage  found 
himselt  in  a  strango  puzzle.  All  his  other  passengers 
had  landed,  and  were  safe  and  snug  in  the  bosoms  of 
their  respective  families,  while  the  disconsolate  young 
woman  alluded  to  remained  alone  in  the  empty  cabin. 
The  captain  could  hardly  land  her  like  a  bale  of  goods 
on  the  beach,  neither  could  he  keep  her  on  board ;  while 
the  poor  girl  herself,  totally  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the 
East,  coiud  give  no  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
'i^e  captain,  therefore,  as  in  other  cases  of  difficulty,  held 
a  consultation  with  his  chief  officer,  a  rough-spun  busi- 
Iiess-like  personage,  who  at  once  said, 

**  Go  to  the  governor,  sir ;  he*s  as  good-hearted  an  old 
gentleman  as  ever  stepped,  and  it  is  his  proper  business 
to  give  directions  in  such  a  case.  At  all  events,  if  you 
report  it  regularly  to  his  excellency,  the  affair  cannot  rest, 
and  it  will  be  on  your  shoulders.^ 

**  Man  the  boat  I  man  the  boat!**  exclaimed  the  de- 
lighted skipper ;  then  turning  to  the  **  maiden  all  forlorn," 
and  assurinflr  her  that  every  thing  would  soon  be  settled 
to  her  satismction,  he  hurried  on  shore. 

The  governor.  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  though  he  had  been 
many  years  jBCcrctary  of  the  admiralty,  (a  tolerably  puz- 
xUng  birth,  I  guess  !)  was  yet  rather  taken  aback  by  the 
captain's  communication. 

'*  ni  see  about  it,"  he  said,  though  not  knowing  for 
the  life  of  him  what  on  earth  to  do  with  the  lady,  who, 
being  young,  pretty,  and  accomplished,  might  have  felt 
herself  rather  awkward  in  the  ffovernmont-house — for 
Ijsdr  Nepean  had  remained  in  England.  The  captain 
ma(M  his  escape  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  governor  adopt 
the  responsibility  by  declaring  be  would  think  of  it 

'*  You*ll  sec,"  said  the  mate  to  the  captain^  **  that  it 
will  all  go  right  by  and  by;  this  is  not  a  country  in  which 
young  ladies,  so  good  and  so  bonny  as  our  poor  passen- 
ger, are  likely  to  be  left  long  adrift" 

He  was  rig^ht  in  his  conjecture ;  for  the  governor,  hav- 
ing ponderea  a  little  on  the  matter,  sent  for  agentleman, 
not  of  the  East  India  Company*s  service,  but  a  resident 
merchant,  at  the  head  of  a  great  house  of  agency  in 
Bombay,  one  of  the  most  benevolent  of  mortal  men,  and 
oertainly  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  generally  useful 
in  that  country  of  kind  offices  and  Ion?  purses. 

**Mr.  Money,"  said  Sir  Evan  to  the  man  of  rupees, 
**  will  you  oblige  me  by  takincr  a  young  lady  to  live 
with  your  famfly  till  she  Can  hear  from,  or  be  heard 
of  by,  some  of  her  friends,  as  those  to  whom  she  has  come 
out  are  cither  dead  or  not  forthcoming  7" 

**  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  of  use  to  any  friend  of 
yours.  Sir  Evan,"  was,  of  course,  the  ready  and  sincere 
reply ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  mate  and  the 
captain  of  the  ship  were  congratulating  each  other  on 
having  got  a  clear  ship  at  last ! 

What  might  have  been  this  very  intcrestinflr  young 
person's  fate  had  she,  on  her  first  arrival,  found  all  things 
as  she  expected,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Fortune  regu- 
lates  these  matters  in  such  queer  ways,  that  our  calcula- 
tions are  often  sadly  put  out ;  but  nothincf  could  have 
been  more  agreeable  than  the  issue  of  this  apparently 
nntoward  adventure.  Our  engineer  of  the  cave  was  a 
friend  of  the  wealthy  citizen  with  whom  the  governor 
kad  deposited  the  fair  lady  who  had  been  thrown  on  his 
hands  by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  he  happened  to  be 
Asked  to  dinner  there  one  day.  He  likewise  happened 
to  sit  down  next  the  pretty  damsel  in  question ;  and  all 
this  (though,  I  presume,  purely  the  work  of  chance) 
•oemed  natural  enough.  The  worthy  doctor,  however, 
was  what  is  called  a  ^determined  bachelor,"  one  of 
those  knowing  personages  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
seem  resolved  never  to  marry,  and  yet  who,  perchance, 
may  be  just  on  the  verge  of  that  awful  catastrophe, 
though  little  dreaming  that  the  noose  which  is  dangling 
in  festoons  on  their  neck  will,  by  the  foH  of  some  unex- 
pected ^  drop,"  become  in  a  moiAcnt  as  tight  as  any  rib 
of  steel  in  the  frame,  work  of  their  fate.  So,  at  least,  it 
proved  with  our  Elephanta  Benedict.  In  a  happy  hour 
he  sat  down  to  dinner,  but,  it  is  said,  did  not  even  look 
at  his  neighbour;  for  he  had  accidentally  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  figure  and  drapery,  which,  though  he 
knew  not  why,  had  somewhat  shaken  his  antimatrimo- 
niai  fortitude,  and  made  his  pulse  beat  five  or  six  throbs 
fiuiier  in  th«  minute  than  when  he  firyt  entered  the  room. 


Nothing  was  said  by  either  party ;  for,  by  some  acci- 
dent, no  regular  introduction  had  taken  place  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  pretty  stranger,  and  even  their 
names  were  respectively  unknown.  At  length,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  recoUocting  this  omission,  introduced 
them  to  each  other,  and  then  called  out, 

**  Doctor,  won't  you  ask  your  neighbour  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine  7" 

Both  names  were  very  remarkable,  and  might,  per- 
haps, under  any  circumstances,  have  engaged  notice ; 
but  upon  this  occasion  the  effect  was  str&ing  enough ; 
for  the  lady^s  father  had  been  a  great  friend  and  patron 
of  the  doctor  some  years  before,  and  she  had  often  heard 
him  spoken  of  at  home,  as  a  person  in  whom  the  family 
were  much  interested.  On  hearing  their  names  men- 
tioned, therefore,  both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  started 
— turned  quickly  round — their  eyes  met — ^the  little  god 
laughed — and  on  that  day  three  weeks  they  were  man 
and  wife ! 

**  But  this,"  to  use  the  words  of  dear  old  Robinson 
Crusoe,  **  is  a  digression,  and  I  must  not  crowd  this  part 
of  my  story  with  an  account  of  lesser  things,  but  return 
to  the  main  thread."  Our  party,  then,  inflie  Elephanta 
cave,  consisted,  besides  our  chief  artist  and  her  spouse, 
of  two  or  three  othe;  ladies  and  gentlemen,  extremely 
agreeable  persons,  one  of  these  bemg  a  perfect  treasure 
on  such  an  expedition,  from  the  extent  and  varietv  of 
her  resources,  and  the  delightful  simplicity  with  which 
the  whole  were  plat^  at  me  disposal  of  the  company. 
There  was  one  gentleman  particularly  well  versed  m 
Indian,  as  well  as  European  astronomy,  if  we  may  dis- 
tinguish these  things,  and  our  investigations  in  the  cave 
often  rendered  his  interpretations  of  much  value.  We 
had  also  with  us  a  very  learned  person  who  had  come  to 
India  as  a  missionary,  but  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
conversion  had  gradually  evaporated,  while  in  its  place 
there  grew  up  an  intense  curiosity  to  investigate  the 
literature  and  antiquities  of  tlie  Hindoos.  He  was  just 
the  hand  fbr  us,  and  formed  a  good  pendant  to  another 
and  still  more  agreeable  companion,  who  took  an  equal 
interest  in  the  modem  customs  of  the  natives,  chiefly  in 
what  related  to  their  religious  ceremonies,  their  costumes, 
and  their  domestic  amusements.  His  knowledge  of  de- 
tails we  found  of  great  use  in  decipherin|r  and  describing 
the  groups  of  figures  sculptured  on  the  face  of  the  rock, 
in  the  different  compartments  of  the  cave. 

Lastly,  we  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
civil  service,  high  in  office  under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  and  the  only  drawback  which  we  experienced  in 
nis  case,  was  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  going  across 
after  breakfast  to  Bombay,  where  his  business  kept  him 
till  an  hour  or  so  before  dinner.  A  shout  of  joy  from 
old  and  young  always  hailed  his  most  welcome  return ; 
and  as  the  time  approached,  many  an  anxious  eye  was 
turned  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  happy  to  be  the 
first  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  tall  figure  on  the  bri£fht 
sky.  As  I  name  no  names,  and  make  no  allusions  but 
such  as  will  be  understood  by  those  only  whom  they  will 
not  offend,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  in  passing,  that  in 
beating  up  the  world  since,  pretty  briskly,  I  have  rarely, 
if  ever,  met,  even  sepctfately,  persons  so  estimable,  in  all 
respects,  as  many  of  those  who  were  here  collected  in  the 
Elephanta  cave,  expressly  to  make  themselves  agreeable 
to  one  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  most  cases, 
and  little  doubt  in  any  case,  that  time,  distance,  and 
totally  different  duties  and  occupations  in  life,  estrange 
man  from  man,  and  by  gradually  diluting  friendships 
into  acquaintances,  eventually  obliterate,  or  nearly  so,  all 
recollection  of  the  closest  intimacies.  But  there  are  in- 
stances, and  this  Elephanta  pic-nic  is  one  of  them,  in 
which,  by  a  strange  and  pleasing  mental  process,  the  re- 
collection is  not  only  kept  warm,  but  is  even  improved 
in  its  temperature  by  time.  At  all  events,  the  more  I 
have  seen  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  more  sensible  I 
have  become  to  the  merits  of  the  delightful  friendships 
of  that  day,  and  the  more  truly  I  have  felt  attached  to 
them,  although  the  correspondence  which  has  since  pass- 
ed  between  us  hardly  deserves  the  name. 

It  makes  me  sigh,  indeed,  to  think  how  busy  death 
has  been  with  some  of  the  members  of  that  party,  whom 
the  survivors  could  least  have  spared,  and  to  look  round 
and  see  how  widely  all  the  rest  arc  now  scattered  over 
the  different  Quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  course  of  my 
wandering  lite,  indeed,  it  has  happened  to  me  to  meet 
most  of  uiem  again,  and  several  of  them  more  than 
once.  The  extent,  indeed,  as  well  as  variety  of  oppor- 
tunities I  have  enjoyed  of  forming  valuable  acquaint- 
ances has  been  so  great,  and  the  loss  of  friends  by  death 
so  frequent,  that  I  now  find,  to  whatever  direction  I  turn, 
or  to  whatever  fragment  of  my  life  I  apply  myself  for 
topics  of  interest,  or  however  briUiiint  the  scene  was  at 


the  time,  the  view  is  now  almost  alwayi  sobend, « 
mellowed,  I  will  not  caU  it  **  sicklied  o'eP*  with  the  pik 
cast  of  thought,  consequent  upon  the  remembtueerf 
these  losses.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  I  liuaU 
certainly  feel  some  reluctanoe  in  thus  distorbisff  tla 
ashes  of  my  early  expectations,  if  there  had  not  biralt 
arisen  out  of  these  promises,  in  most  caseis  a  &r  mof 
enduring  performance  than  even  I,  saneoine  as  I  bm 
ever  been,  had  ventured  to  hope  for.  I  have  read  naek 
and  more  of  the  disappointments  to  which  all  men  in 
sutgected  in  this  matter ;  but  I  can  only  say,  for  BjidC 
that  in  this  much-abused  lottery  of  human  life  I  oevQ 
drew  a  false  friend. 

Of  the  Elephanta  party,  one  only  of  the  wbok  dqidIo 
still  hovers  round  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  cave;  inoda 
has  been  settled  for  nearhr  twenty  years  at  GBkntti, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of^l>eating  up  hia  qnartoifla 
returning  from  China  some  years  anentnirdB;  i  tlmd 
took  flight,  strangely  enough,  exactly  m  the  oppoib 
direction,  and  exchanged  the  luxuries  of  thegloriootod 
graceful  eastern  world  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  voi, 
and  actually  "located"  himself  and  hia  familj  in  Kcclk 
America. 

The  method  we  adopted  for  invdsti|atiog  and  dcKrik 
ing  the  cave,  was  to  divide  the  labour  m  some  cam,  aid 
in  others  to  combine  our  exertions,  but,inall]itrtitf 
the  task,  to  make  the  work  as  amusing  u  ponlik. 
While  our  principal  artist  was  engaged  at  the  pn^ 
distance  in  making  the  beautifU  and  accurate  iketcki 
which  have  since  been  engraved  for  the  traitnc(iaBi(/ 
the  Bombay  Society,  the  chronicler  of  thecaveproeeed^ 
with  one  or  two  of  the  party  as  his  aids^e-eunp^ioo. 
amine  the  sculptures  more  narrowly ;  and  barnf  m 
tinned  his  investigation  till  he  was  satbfiedthilapt^f 
had  been  passed  over,  he  sat  down  at  a  little  \ilik,  cum 
about  for  that  purpose  from  place  to  place,  utftkr^  eg 
iJhe  very  spot,  wrote  an  account  of  what  wuMnUB. 
When  the  description  was  completed,  a  bDi«(|aiail 
council,  or  "committee  of  the  whole  cave,"  «min» 
bled,  to  report  upon  the  result    Some  of  the  potj,  ■• 
eluding,  of  course,  the  ladies,  sat  round  the  writer,  vUb 
others  assisted  by  ladders,  climbed  up  to  the  top  rf  At 
carvings,  in  order  to  detect  any  inaccuracjinthe^ 
scription.    Mr.  Erskine  then  oommenoed  rea&f  la 
own  account,  while  the  rest  stood  by  in  retdiDnB  ti 
check  whatever  might  seem  to  require  oorrectioi.  Oi 
the  occurrence  of  any  remark  in  the  description  wUti 
to  some  of  us,  did  not  appear  to  be  borne  oat  bj  tbe 
fiicts,  an  immediate  halt  was  requested ;  and  the  peiot 
being  dUigently  re-examined,  the  writing  was  either  cob- 
firmed,  or  altered  till  it  met  the  approbatioQ  of  thewbcli 
host  of  critics.    This  method  of  proceeding  giTevcS' 
derful  animation  to  what,  under  ordinary  drauDslaMt^ 
mi^ht  have  been  considered  dry  details.    It  alio  pot  il 
the  investigating  detachments  to  theirmetfle;  geDOii^ 
fbmished  abundant  matter  for  discussion;  andofta^ 
us  off  upon  fresh  and  amusing  courses  of  enooiry. 

It  likewise  not  infrequently  happened,  that  wb«  i 
piece  of  sculpture  was  unfortunately  much  deca^  ^ 
time,  or  injured  by  the  hands  of  wanton  heiw ' 
chanced  to  be  placed  fiir  back  in  the  cave,  there  irk  v 
small  difficulty  in  coming  to  any  rational  «•** 
about  the  matter.  Where  the  cruel  hanimefrf  ""* 
meddling  geological  or  antiquarian  traveller  ^^^ 
away  two  or  three  out  of  half-a-dozen  of  a  poor  Baw 
god*s  arms,  or  crushed  down  his  sacred  nose,  tbat  re- 
mained  for  us  little  or  no  resource  except  *h**.*^]J*"' 
ous  process  of  soundly  anatbematismg  the  ddinqBW* 
delinquents  unknown.  But  where  there  «^JJ2 
remedy  within  reach,  we  spared  no  pains  to  throw  '«P 
on  the  subject  This,  in  feet,  (without  ■nyPfJ, ^ 
our  chief  desideratum;  and  Uie  "cientificheidirfw 
company  were  put  in  requisition  to  devise  '"^Jjj*/', 
iUuminating  the  dark  ports  of  the  te™P^«- J^^ 
and  most  obvious  plan  was  to  stick  a  nvamaj^ 
bits  of  wax  teper  all  over  and  round  those  P?*^!^^ 
sculptures  which  were  under  immediate  "''^^^J 
But  this  was  found  to  be  troublesome,  in  more  rcipej 
than  one.  The  wax  melted  and  ran  down,  iM  "■ 
corner  of  the  cave  in  which  we  were  "^^^T^f^ 
came  too  choky  by  the  smoke  and  heat,  or  tne  ig" 
burned  down  and  required  to  be  ■'*^^' ,^2^J!a3 
therefore,  was  only  resorted  to  when  the  oPerinww" 
I  am  about  to  describe  failed  in  effecting  ^f^^ 

The  sun  at  no  Ume  of  the  ^^J^tumeMi^^ 
cave,  which  fiices  due  north,  but  we  found  ^J^ 
rowing  the  looking-gksscs  from  the  J>^y*»^*r/J, 
catch  his  rays,  and  send  them  to  ^^J^r^l^JLa, 
excavation,  and  thence,  by  means  of  owcr  ^^ 
could  polarise  our  Uriit  in  such  ^J^^J^^ 
it  tufn  comers*  and  fall  on  ipote  where  pfowv» 
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Itm-lififht  rested  before.  The  ecstaey  of  the  oatives  on 
beholding  the  success  of  this  mancDuvre  was  so  great, 
Lhat  some  of  them  expressed  themselves  highly  flattered 
by  the  honours  paid  to  their  long-degraded  deities.  On 
hearing  this  stated  by  the  Hindoos,  one  of  the  wits  of 
Dur  parfy  remarked,  that  if  these  said  gods,  Messrs. 
Vishnu,  Shiya,  and  Brahma,  should  get  their  heads  above 
^^ater  again,  they  could,  of  coarse,  do  no  less  than  re- 
tncmfoer  that  we  noticed  them  in  their  adversity  ;  a  stale 
Joe  Miller,  indeed,  as  everv  one  must  remember  who 
has  kissed  the  bronze  toe  of  St  Peter  in  the  Vatican — 
erst  old  Jupiter  of  t|^e  capitol ;  but  it  made  the  natives 
Ictufl^h  heartily  when  it  was  interpreted  to  them. 

Another  device  of  the  same  kind  assisted  our  researches 

not  a  little,  and  was  of  still  greater  service  to  us  in  dis- 

Bipating  nearly  all  the  gloom  of  the  cave,  thus  helping 

to  keep  up  that  air  of  cheerfulness  which  is  of  such  vast 

importance  to  the  success  of  every  undertaking  in  this 

"World,  great  or  small.    The  tea-urn  having  l&en  cap- 

sised  on  the  break  fast- table  one  morning,  Sie  servants 

naturally  spread  the  table  cloth  in  the  sun  on  tlie  shrubs 

before  the  cave.    The  immediate  effect  of  this  mass  of 

xrhite  was  to  lighten  up  every  thing  within ;  and  the 

bint  once  ffiven,  we  lost  no  time  in  expanding  it,  by 

hoistmg  half  a  dozen  other  cloths,  at  the  proper  angles, 

till  a  bright  yet  sofl  glow  of  light  was  thrown  upon  the 

principal  figure  of  all,  at  the  top  of  tlie  great  division  of 

the  cave.    As  soon  as  this  eficct  was  perceived,  all  other 

\i?ork  was  suspended,  and  every  one  flocked  round  the 

commander  of  the  party  while  he  drew  forth  his  scroll, 

ajid,  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  proceeded  nearly 

WkB  follows : 

"•  The  figure  that  faces  tbo  principal  entrance  is  the 
most  remarkable  in  this  excavation,  and  has  given  rise 
to  numberless  conjectures  and  theories.  It  is  a  gigantic 
bust,  representing  some  three-headed  being,  or  three 
heads  of  some  bemg,  to  whom  the  temple  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  dedicate.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  the  Ar- 
chiBologia,  voL  tIL  p.  292,  describes  this  bust  as  having 
^ur  heads,  one  being  hid  behind.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  no  traces  of  the  fourth  head  appear,  it  be- 
ing left  entirely  to  the  imagination  to  supply  it,  as  well  as 
the  fifth  on  the  top,  if  the  bust  be  Shiva*s.  Some  writers 
have  imagined  tnat  it  is  what  they  called  the  Hindu 
TriniW  oi  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  and  very  strange 
historical  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  this  hypo- 
thesis. The  Hindu  Trimurti,  or  Trinity,  as  it  has  been 
called,  does  not  occupy  a  very  remarkable  place  in  the 
theology  of  the  Brahmins.  The  word  Trimurti  means 
thre^Jorm, 

**  The  three-headed  figure  at  Elcphanta  represents  the 
deity  only  down  to  the  breast,  or  a  third-length.  One 
head  faces  the  spectator,  another  looks  to  the  right,  and 
a  third  to  the  left ;  the  fourth  may  be  imagined  to  be 
csoncealed  behind.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  its  bulk  to 
mentioD,  that  from  the  top  of  the  cap  of  the  middle  figure 
to  the  bottom  of  the  image  is  seventeen  feet  ten  inches, 
wbUe  the  horizontal  curved  line,  embracing  the  three 
beads  at  the  height  of  the  eyes  and  touching  the  eyes,  is 
twenty-two  feet  nine  inches.  All  these  figures,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  are  carved  out  of  tl^e  solid  rock,  which  is 
a  coarse-grained  dark-gray  basaltic  formation,  called  by 
the  reologists  trachyte." 

When  the  describor  had  written  so  fitr,  he  paused,  and 
asked  our  opinion ;  upon  which  there  was  a  general  de- 
mand upon  nim  to  insert  something  by  which  his  future 
readers  might  be  informed  who,  as  well  as  what,  this 
extraordinary  figure  wms  7 — which  of  the  various  Hindoo 
gods  it  was  intended  to  represent  7  Thus  prompted,  he 
went  on  again. 

**A11  the  Hindu  deities  have  particular  symbols  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished ;  much  as  the  family 
of  an  European  may  be  discovered  by  its  armorial  bear- 
ings.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  figures  of  Elephanta 
are  too  much  mutilated  to  allow  us  to  resort  with  cer- 
tainty  to  this  criterion  for  distinguishing  them ;  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  principal  figure.  The 
face  which  looks  to  the  east,  or  right  hand  (the  specta- 
tor's \e%)  is  evidently  Shiva  or  Mohadeo,  whose  princi- 
pal face,  by  the  rules  laid  down  for  fixing  images  in 
Hindu  temples,  must  always  face  the  cost,  while  Yoni 
generally  turns  to  the  north.  In  his  hand  he  holds  the 
cobra  di  capella,  which  twists  itself  round  his  arm,  and 
rears  its  head  so  as  to  look  him  in  the  face.  His  coun- 
tenance  seems  to  bear  the  marks  of  habitual  passion.'* 

While  our  accomplished  antiquary  was  writing,  the 
rest  of  the  pic-nickers  were  scrambling  about  the  heads 
like  ichool  boys  on  a  haystack,  till  once  more  called 
upon  to  listen.  The  above  lines  (now  quoted,  as  1  may 
mention  once  for  all,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Bom- 
bay literary  Society,)  were  read,  and  agreed  to,  except 


some  remarks  towards  the  end.  One  of  the  company, 
whose  name  will  appear  by  and  by,  and  who  was  perch- 
ed  on  the  top  of  a  ladder  resting  on  the  tip  of  Shiva's 
handsome  Roman  nose,  called  out  that  these  last  words 
were  a  scandalous  libel  on  the  worthy  god,  whose  ex* 
pression  was  eminently  placid,  evincing  any  thing  but 
habitual  passion. 

"  Well,"  said  the  narrator, "  what  do  you  qjake  of  that 
swelling  between  the  eye-brows  ?  Surely  that  indicates 
the  corrugator  muscle  in  action,  or,  in  other  words,  shows 
that  your  friend  Mr.  Shiva  is  in  a  rage." 

"  I  admit  no  such  thing,"  said  the  objector,  who  from 
his  garb  appeared  to  be  nautical,  "  1  see  no  wrinkling 
of  the  brow :  after  a  long  examination,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  protuberance  on  this  brow  is  intended 
for  the  third  eye  of  the  god  :  it  is  entirely  raised  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  brow  without  any  indenture, 
such  as  that  which  occurs  on  the  wrinkled  forehead  of 
passion.  The  whole  skin  of  this  figure^s  brow  is  smooth 
except  tliis  oval  protuberance,  which  nowise  resembles 
that  of  Bhyrava,  as  you  called  the  figure  we  were  cx- 
aminins  yesterday  in  tlie  northeast  compartment  north 
of  the  Lingam,  where  the  brow  is  marked  by  deep  fur- 
rows highly  expressive  of  passion." 

Upon  this  objection  being  started,  the  whole  expedi- 
tion assembled  as  near  the  disputed  point  as  po«uble ;  a 
temporary  scaflbid  was  rigg^  up  for  the  ladies  on  a 
level  with  Shiva's  eyes;  and  no  Lilliputians  ever  inves- 
tigated the  countenance  of  honest  Gulliver  with  more 
interest  than  we  did  that  of  the  no  less  wonderful  Trimurti. 
A  couple  of  additional  mirrors  were  put  in  requisition  to 
fling  a  strong  light  into  the  cave,  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
candles  ordered  up  from  the  tents.  The  more  the  par- 
ties  examined  the  matter,  the  less  they  were  agreed ;  and 
the  controversy  began  at  last  to  assume  that  positive  and 
rather  warmish  character  which  so  oflen  belongs  to  en- 
quiries in  which  the  data  are  few  and  obscure.  It  is 
then  we  find  the  imaginative  or  guessing  process  most 
vivid  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  or  matter-of- 
fact  process  becomes  dull.  The  interest,  also,  wliich 
people  take  in  any  such  discussions  is  generally  inversely 
as  its  importance ;  and  the  hope  of  agreement  beconies 
less  and  less  as  the  enquiry  proceeds.  In  all  probability 
such  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  battle  in  the  cave 
touching  poor  Shiva's  third  eye,  had  not  one  of  our  peri- 
odical absentees  arrived  just  at  that  moment  He  wiped 
his  spectacles,  held  a  candle  to  the  image,  and  declared 
that,  until  Uie  dirt  was  washed  away,  we  might  go  on 
disputing  till  doomsday  without  getting  nearer  the  mark. 

Before  those  eager  combatants,  **  the  eyes"  and  the 
"  no  eyes,"  had  recovered  from  the  oily  pause  cast  upon 
the  troubled  waves  of  the  controversy  by  this  dictum, 
our  head-servant  came  forward  to  announce  the  ever. wel- 
come fiict  that  dinner  was  on  the  table !  The  communi- 
cation was  received  with  a  cheer  that  made  the  bats  fly 
out  of  their  holes  in  dismay. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  observe,  that  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day  the  wine  appeared  to  become  more  racy,  the 
water  cooler,  the  cofifee  more  fragrant,  the  tea  more  re- 
freshing,  and,  above  all,  the  conversation  more  animated, 
gossipy,  and  instructive.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, that  although,  unfortunately,  there  were  no  singers 
of  the  party,  one  gentleman  played  beautifully  on  the 
violoncello ;  the  effect  of  which,  in  the  solemn  stillness 
of  the  cave,  was  singularly  pleasing.  We  had  also  a 
great  store  of  books ;  and  happening  to  have  some  good 
readers,  (a  rare  catch,)  our  evenings  slipped  away  so 
merrily  amongst  the  olden  ^[ods  and  ^foddesses  of  the 
casf  em  world,  that  we  oflen  sighed  to  think  how  soon  we 
must  return  to  the  ordinary  business  of  modern  life. 

I  lay  awake  half  the  night  of  the  controversy  about 
Shiva's  eye,  thinking  how  we  could  best  settle  tliis  great 
question  ;  and  at  last  bethought  me  of  a  scheme,  which 
with  the  earliest  dawn  I  put  in  practice.  When  my 
coxswain  came  in  the  morning  for  orders,  I  sent  him 
back  to  the  Theban,  a  frigate  of  which  I  had  tlicn  the 
acting  command,  and  bade  him  return  as  speedily  as 
posBible  with  the  ship's  fire-engine.  Accordingly,  before 
breakfast  was  well  over,  we  had  the  hose  led  along  and 
the  pump  in  full  action.  The  deluge  which  was  now 
poured  over  the  celebrated  Trimurti,  must  have  enchant- 
ed the  thirsty  shades  of  the  **  water-loving  Mahadeo." 
The  Hindoos,  assembled  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
were  astonished  and  delighted,  and  so,  in  fact,  were,  we 
to  discover  how  clear,  sharp,  and  beautiful  the  sculptures 
stood  out,  after  being  played  upon  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  well  scrubbed  with  hard  brushes  in  every  corner. 
This  service  certainly  had  not  been  performed  upon  them 
for  three  centuries  at  the  least,  and  possibly  not  for  a 
tliousand  years. 
At  the  next  sitting  of  our  grand  coinmittoe  on  Shiva*s 


well- washed  countenance,  the  following  notes  were  made 
by  Mr.  Erskine.  **  The  fiice  looking  e^st  has  a  fine  Ro- 
man nose,  and  its  brow  is  swollen,  and  protruded  between 
the  eyes.  This  was  at  first  regarded  as  only  the  swell- 
ing protuberance  between  and  above  the  eyelids,  which 
is  remarked  by  physiognomists  to  be  indicative  of  pas- 
sion ;  but  having  been  led  to  more  careful  examination 
of  it  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  to  whose  unwearied  curiosity 
the  present  account  owes  much  of  the  accuracy  that  it 
may  possess ;  and,  from  comparing  it  with  sinular  pro* 
tuberances  on  the  brow  of  <Hher  figures  in  the  cave,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  it  represents  the  third  eye  of  Shiva, 
fVom  which  flame  is  supposed  to  issue,  and  fire  by  which 
the  world  is  finally  to  be  destroyed.  As  Shiva  had  five 
heads,  tliough  he  bad  only  one  such  eye,  it  is  represent- 
ed on  his  principal  bead  alone,  which,  of  course,  b  that 
look  in?  eastward."  (As  the  centre  head  faces  the  north, 
tliis  observation  refers  to  that  which  is  turned  to  the 
right  hand,  or  is  looking  towards  the  spectator's  left.) 
**  He  has  mustachios,"  adds  the  writer,  **  on  his  upper 
lip ;  and  he  and  one  other  figure  in  the  eastern  wing  are 
the  only  figures  in  the  cave  that  have  them.  At  the 
corner  of  each  of  his  lips  a  tusk  projects  over  the  under 
lip.  The  lower  lip  of  all  the  figures  at  Elephanta  seems 
thickish,  and  more  African  than  Asiatic.  His  tongue 
is  thrust  out  between  his  lips ;  his  eyebrows  are  not  rego- 
hirly  arched,  rather  irregularly  twisted,  and  depressed  on 
each  side  towards  the  nose,  as  in  those  of  a  person  ha- 
bitually passionate." 

So  nr  the  historian;  but  it  would  seem,  fJrom  the 
printed  account  in  the  Bombay  Transactions,  that  the 
party  were  not  yet  unanimous ;  for  in  a  note,  or  protest, 
which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Erskine  for  publication  along  with 
bis  account,  the  following  words  occur : 

"•  This  h&id  seems  to  be  speaking  to  ihe  snake;  and  I 
would  rather  say  that  the  tongue  is  protruded  in  doing 
so,  than  that  it  is  indicative  of  anger ;  nor  can  I  quite 
agree  to  the  account  of  the  eyebrows.  "They  are  certainljr 
not  archod ;  but  the  deviation  is  not  much,  nor  does  it 
convey  to  me  any  idea  of  agitation,  but  rather  of  mirth, 
as  if  be  were  singing  to  the  snake,  and  gratified  ,to  see 
its  pleasure.  The  dimples  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth, 
too,  strike  me  as  resembling  the  approach  to  a  smile 
much  more  than  the  distortion  of  habitual  passion;  and 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  are,  if  any  thing,  turned  up- 
wards. The  mustachios,  also,  lend  their  aid  in  giving  a 
fiercer  look  to  Shiva  than  I  can  allow  is  intended  by  tho 
sculptor." 

Thus  it  will  bo  perceived  that  travellers,  as  well  at 
doctors,  can  differ,  even  when  the  subject  of  examination 
is  under  their  eye.  In  what  follows  relating  to  this  beau- 
tiful head  we  were  all  quite  agreed ;  and  I  add  these  few 
lines,  more  to  complete  the  account,  than  from  any  par- 
ticular interest  they  contain.  Indeed,  I  question  much 
if  it  be  possible  without  numerous  drawings  to  ongage 
the  attention  a^ccably  or  useflilly  towards  any  class  of 
Hindoo  antiquities.  Inere  are,  indeed,  some  otner  speci- 
mens of  ancient  Indian  sculpture  which  may  form  an 
exception,  particularly  an  immense  statue  of  solid  gra- 
nite, upwards  of  sixty  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  southern 
India,  which  I  visited  on  crossing  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  Erskine  concluded  his  accoimt  of  the  eastern  head 
of  the  Trimurti  in  EHephanta,  In  these  words: 

**  His  cap  is  richly  adorned  with  variegated  figures, 
branches,  and  flowers ;  among  others  may  be  distioguisb- 
cd  a  skuU,  or  death's  head ;  a  serpent,  with  various  folds 
and  brancbes  of  the  bilva-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  issno 
three  from  a  point,  like  the  trefoil ;  and  nirgAndi,  a  sort 
of  shrub,  which  are  symbds  that  belong  peculiarly  to 
Shiva;  a  few  curls  run  along  below  his  cap.  Behind 
his  cap  the  stone  is  excavated  into  two  narrow  parallel 
slips,  (not  seen  in  the  drawing,)  the  one  hifber  than  the 
other,  in  which  two  persons  might  lie  streUmed  at  length, 
without  being  observed  from  below ;  but  there  are  no 
steps  up  to  them." 

The  description  given  in  the  Bombay  Transactions  of 
the  two  other  heads  is  equally  minute,  graphic,  and 
strictly  accurate ;  and  nobody  should  visit  the  cave  with- 
out that  account  to  guide  them.  At  this  distance  from 
the  spot,  however,  those  details,  so  peculiarly  interesting 
when  present,  are  apt  to  become  tiresome. 

This  magnificent  triad  lies  in  a  recess  cut  in  the  rock 
to  the  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  including  the  thickness  of 
the  door- way  screen,  or  wall,  which  is  about  two  feet  and 
a  half.  The  basement  is  raised  about  two  feet  nine 
inches  from  the  ground.  In  the  corners  of  the  threshold 
are  two  holes,  as  if  door-posts  had  been  inserted  in  them ; 
and  in  the  floor  is  a  groove,  as  if  for  receiving  a  screen, 
which  may  have  been  occasionally  let  down  to  conceal 
the  group. 
'Ae  occurrence  of  a  tripls  head  of  such  magnitode. 
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md  of  such  skill  and  beauty  in  the  workmanship,  in  a 
spot  so  much  within  the  range  of  observation,  has  natu- 
rally led  travellers  into  various  speculations  as  to  its  ort. 
jrin  and  tlie  object  of  its  sculptors.  On  tliis  subject,  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  Erskine  are  possessed  of  con- 
siderable interest,  not  only  with  reference  to  this  parti, 
cular  section  of  the  Elephanta  cave,  but  as  they  relate  to 
a  curious  branch  of  the  fantastic  mythology  of  tho  Hin- 
doos. 

**  Such,  then,  is  the  remarkable  figure  that  occupies  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  temple,  and  which  of  late 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  Hindoo  Trinity :  but 
it  appears  that,  if  our  opinions  be  guided  by  a  eeneral 
examination  of  this  figure  compared  with  the  others  in 
tlie  excavation,  and  with  the  apparent  design  of  tiie  cave, 
little  doubt  will  be  lef%  that  the  whole  excavation  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Shiva  alone,  whe  is  also  singly  repre. 
sented  by  the  tliree-headed  bust.  The  impression  made 
on  Christians,  however,  by  the  view  of  this  triple  figure, 
has  had  more  influcnoe  than  any  regard  to  genuine 
Hindoo  doctrines,  or  to  the  legends  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Brahmins,  in  fixing  the  opinions  most  prevalent  on 
the  subject  of  this  mysterious  bust.  To  account  for  the 
appearance  of  a  many-headed  monster  in  a  mythology 
like  that  of  the  Hindoos,  which  swarms  with  gods  of 
every  description,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  cannot  be  correctly 
■aid  to  have  a  plaoe  in  the  theology  of  the  Hindoos.*** 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MTTUOLOGT   QV  ELEPHANTA. 

For  several  days  aAer  commencing  our  researches  in 
the  cave  at  Elephanta,  we  found  ample  stores  of  interest 
in  looking  at  Uie  difiercnt  sculptures  on  the  rock,  in 
making  measurements  of  the  figures,  and  in  sketching 
tliosc  objects  which  appeared  most  curious.  Afler  a  time 
we  began  to  feel  a  still  liighcr  description  of  curiosity, 
as  we  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  different 
group"*,  and  reeognic»ed  over  and  over  again  the  same 
fbatures  or  attributes  in  the  priucipsl  personages  repre- 
sented. We  then  naturally  desired  to  be  made  better 
acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  persons  whose  piety, 
superstition,  or  political  policy,  had  devised  this  astonish- 
ing cxcavationi  And  we  expected  to  derive  more  and 
more  pleasure  from  contemplating  the  result,  when  the 
purpose  which  the  artists  aimed  at  was  told  to  us.  A 
general  call,  therefore,  was  again  made  upon  our  accom- 
plished and  highly-informed  companion,  Mr.  Erskine, 
that  he  should  enlighten  our  European  darkness,  and 
instruct  us  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the 
gods,  goddesses,  baUn,  elephant-headed  monsters,  and 
other  fantastic  idols  before  us.  We  alleged  that  we 
siiould  draw  and  measure  them  more  correctly,  and 
perform  the  cilice  of  assistants  to  him  as  chronicler- 
general  of  the  pic-nic  with  more  spirit,  if  he  would  per- 
mit us  to  have  some  slight  knowledge  of  what  we  were 
about. 

**  But  then,**  he  observed,  *^  is  it  not  proverbial  even 
here  on  the  spot,  that  Indian  topics  are  a  bore,  and  that 
Hindoo  antiquities,  mythology,  and  languages,  are  the 
Bupremest  bores  of  all?  unless,  indeed,**  added  he,  "such 
a  master-hand  as  that  of  Soutliey  thmks  fit  to  touch  the 
subject  with  his  inspiration,  and  to  give  to  the  world  at 
large,  in  such  a  poem  as  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  a  con 
ciderable  portion  of  tliat  pleasure  which  had  been  con- 
fined before  to  a  few  orientalists.** 

•*  Pray,**  said  one  of  the  company,  **  has  Mr.  Southey 
ever  been  in  India  ?** 

There  was  a  pause  of  at  least  a  minute ;  at  the  end  of 
which  a  gentleman,  who  had  just  been  reading  the  poem 
alluded  to,  declared  that  the  author  could  not  have  been 
in  the  E^st,  otherwise  ^he  never  would  have  made  one  of 
his  characters  lie  xiowh  to  sleep 

**  Beneath  a  cocoa*s  feathery  shade.** 

•*  Why  not  7**  Was  asked  by  two  or  three  voices. 

**  Because^**  said  the  objector,  "  a  cocoa  nut  tree  affords 
no  shade,  or  hardly  any,  and  no  native  would  ever  think 
of  such  shelter  from  the  sun;  the  image  is  purely  Euro- 
pean.** 

**  Nevertheless,**  said  a  traveller  of  the  party,  a  roan  of 
taste  and  observation,  and  long  resident  in  the  tropical 
districts  of  India  where  the  cocoa-nut  fiourishes  best, 
"  it  must  he  owned  that,  even  if  the  poet  have  adopted  an 
image  from  European  customs,  his  description,  as  far  as 
expression  goes,  is  most  admirably  true  to  the  scenery 
of  this  country ;  for  do  words  can  give  a  more  perfect  idea 
of  the  sort  of  shadow  which  is  cast  by  tlie  feathery  top- 
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knot  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  than  those  which  Soutliey  has 
used." 

A  pretty  brisk  discussion  now  took  place  as  to  sundry 
other  points  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  which  ended,  as 
such  things  generally  do,  by  leaving  each  party  where 
he  had  begun.  Indeed,  the  hard  hits  of  an  argument  are 
oflen  like  those  of  a  hammer  on  a  nail,  which  either  drive 
it  farther  in,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  flatten  out  the  head 
into  what  is  both  technically  and  figuratively  called  a 
rivet  At  all  events,  when  we  came  to  "divide,**  which 
we  did  in  imitation  of  our  betters,  the  numbers  of  those 
who  said  Southey  could  not  have  been  in  India  were 
exactly  equal  to  those  who  declared  it  to  be  impos- 
sible that  any  man  who  had  never  visited  those  regions, 
could  have  described  them  with  so  much  accuracy  both 
of  colouring  and.  mere  outline,  or  with  such  wonderful 
truth  of  oriental  feeling.  There  the  matter  rested  for 
some  ten  years  at  least,  when  I  had  accidentally  the 
pleasure  to  find  myself,  in  London,  sitting  at  dinner 
alongside  the  poet  himself.  I  told  him  of  our  battle  in 
the  cave,  which,  considering  the  ground  on  which  it  was 
fought,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  critics,  be  knew  well 
how  to  appreciate.  He  smiled,  but  made  no  comment ; 
while  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  such  as  one 
might  fancy  De  Foe*s  to  have  been,  had  any  wiseacre 
begged  to  ask  if  ever  he  had  visited  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez. 

This  episode  about  the  Curse  of  Kehama  was  of  some 
use  to  us,  by  recalling  scenes  and  circumstances  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  which,  but  for  the  immortal 
verse  to  which  they  are  so  happily  married,  might  have 
escaped  our  memories  altogether.  As,  however,  the 
knowledge  derived  from  the  poem,  to  which  we  oflen  re- 
ferred, was  no  more  of  the  kind  we  wanted  respecting 
the  caves,  than  that  which  Shakspeare  and  the  Waverly 
Novels  give  to  the  minute  enquirer  into  the  constitutional 
in'story  of  England,  we  joined  unanimously  in  a  petition 
to  our  master  in  these  matters,  to  give  us,  in  a  few  popu- 
lar words,  some  idea  of  the  religions  which  had  prevailed 
in  this  quarter  of  the  East.  Thus  urged  our  fVicnd  agreed 
to  try  his  hand  aPmaking  the  subject  a  little  less  dry 
than  usual ;  and  while  we  closed  round  him,  one  fine 
cool  evening,  he  gave  us  a  sketch  of  what  we  required 
in  order  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  ancient  sculp- 
tures by  which  we  were  surrounded.  The  position  chosen 
for  this  interesting  lecture,  to  use  Mr.  £r8kine*s  words, 
^  was  near  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  where  the  spacious 
front  is  supported  by  two  massy  pillars  and  two  pilasters, 
forming  three  openings,  under  a  steep  rock  thickly  over- 
hung by  brushwood  and  wild  shrubs.  The  long  ranges 
of  columns  that  appear  closing  in  perspective  on  every 
side  ;  tho  flat  roof  of  solid  rock,  that  seems  to  be  prevent- 
ed from  falling  only  by  the  massy  pillars,  whose  capitals 
are  pressed  down  and  flattened  as  if  by  tthe  superincum- 
bent weight ;  the  darkness  that  obscures  the  interior  of 
the  temple,  which  is  dimly  lighted  only  by  the  entrances, 
and  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  gigantic  stone  figures 
ranged  along  the  wall,  and  hewn,  like  the  whole  temple, 
out  of  the  living  rock,  joined  to  tlie  strange  uncertainty 
that  hangs  over  tlie  history  of  the  place,  carry  the  mind 
back  to  distant  periods,  and  impress  it  with  that  kind  of 
uncertain  religious  awe  with  which  the  grander  works 
of  ages  of  darkness  are  generally  contemplated.** 

Were  the  account  not  quite  so  long,  1  should  feel  much 
tempted  to  quote  tho  whole  of  the  luminous  summary 
which  Mr.  Erskine  gave  us  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  three  great  religious  sects  of  India,  the  Brahminical, 
the  Bouddhist,  and  the  Jainas.  Those,  however,  who  have 
any  further  curiosity  on  these  subjects,  will  find  them 
admirably  treated  in  the  Bombay  Transactions,  vol.  i. 

Many  of  the  positions  advanced  were  so  entirely  new 
to  most  of  us,  and  also  so  different  from  the  crude  and 
ill-digested  notions  of  those  of  our  party  who  had  attend- 
to  tlie  subject  in  a  superficial  manner,  that  much  animat- 
ed discussion  arose  amongst  us.  In  no  great  space  of 
time,  the  company  in  the  cave  talked  themselves  into  a 
famous  mess  of  confusion,  when  they  were  very  glad  to 
appeal  once  more  to  the  only  man  oi  the  party  who  had 
really  considered  the  points  in  discussion  between  us, 
which  related  chiefly  to  the  numbers  and  qualities  of  the 
inferior-powers  in  the  crowded  theological  list  of  the 
Hindoos.  Our  friend  was  now,  therefore,  called  upon  to 
instruct  us  in  the  circumstances  which  bad  degraded  a 
theology,  originally  so  pure  as  to  possess,  we  were  told, 
but  one  deity,  into  such  a  multitudinous  creed. 

He  first  stated  the  fact,  and  then  showed  us  how  it  ap- 
plied in  practice  amongst  the  Hindoos.  *^  Besides  the  three 
groat  gods,**  said  he,  »*  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  there 
are,  it  appears,  a  large  crowd  of  minor  deities.  The 
wind,  tlie  sea,  the  elements,  have  all  tlieir  gods  ;  the  sun, 
I  moon  and  stars  also ;  every  river  and  fountain  is  citlter  a 


deity,  or  has  a  deity  to  preside  over  it ;  so  thtt  noWuff  a 
done  but  by  or  through  a  god.  The  greater  iiiittbve, 
besides,  a  numerous  class  of  dependents  and  serfutU' 
and  human  passions  being  once  bestowed  on  the  Mk 
heaven,  as  well  as  the  eaith,  has  its  physician,  iknti 
and  its  dancing  girls.  In  this  great  crowd  of  li^ 
there  is  no  man  however  capricious  or  homble,  that  mir 
not  find  some  divinity,  or  portion  of  the  divinitr,  goit^ 
to  his  humour,  or  self-humiliation.  If  a  peraon  find  son 
difficulty  in  approaching  Ram,  tbatgod^s  monkey.Km]it, 
Hanumant,  may,  however,  claim  his  worships  \  \jfyj^ 
red  paint  thrown  on  a  stone,  or  on  the  stump  of  i  tret 
converts  it  into  a  Hindoo  god,  and  all  the  lower  duea 
who  pass  fall  down  and  worship.** 

**  But  pray,**  some  one  asked,  i*  do  the  natives  n^ 
believe  these  stocks  and  stones  to  be  gods, actually  {ifiej 
with  intelligence  and  higher  powers  than  tbemsehul 
For  instance,  if  wo  had  questioned  any  one  of  die  Dubj. 
tude  whom  we  saw  the  otlier  day  throwing  cooo|4ati 
into  the  sea,  as  to  the  number  and  attributea  of  tlie  n^ 
before  whom  he  was  prostrating  himself  oa  the  beidt, 
what  would  have  been  his  answer  ?*' 

**  I  am  glad  you  interrupted  me  to  ask  this  qoenlioD,'* 
said  our  good-natured  preceptor ;  ^£ot  itdeacrvesputici. 
lar  notice,  that  even  in  this  apparent  degndatknoftbe 
human  intellect,  if  you  ask  one  of  the  lowest  of  dtoi 
unfortunate  beings  how  many   gods  tbeia  are?  bevil 
immediately  answer,  *one  God  only!*    And,  1  tlu4 
you   will   discover,   that  although  they  pay  reli|iaH 
adoration   to  stocks  and  stones,  from  some  lopni^ 
ous  belief  that  a  portion  of  divinity  resides  in  tbeiP,tkr 
never  confound  these  subordinate  objects  of  wonhiptn 
the  one  great  God,  tlie  supposed  creator  and  pfciemref 
the  universe,  but  whom  they  consider  as  too  mfkjk 
them  to  venture  to  approach.      When  the  Bakaia, 
therefore,  are  taxed  with  idolatry,  they  alnjienm 
themselves  by  alleging  the  necessity  of  mil%  u  io* 
pression  on  rude  minds  by  means  of  some  iai^fiKK 
symbols,  on  which  the  ignorant  may  rest  tfaoii^Kx^ 
and  to  which  they  may  look  for  reward  or  {nmiikiaeiil'' 

**In  the  Brahminical  religion,  as  there  were  imy  ■• 
camations,^  so  tlie  gods  are  supposed  to  have  appetni 
witli  several  heads,  with  the  heads  of  animals,  with  i 
number  of  hands,  and  other  singularities;  and  eooseqKA 
ly,  their  images,  in  such  temples  as  this  in  whidi  veue 
now  sitting  at  our  tea  and  toast,  correctly  represestiH 
these  peculiarities,  as  1  have  already,  in  teat  dtfree, 
pointed  out  to  you  in  the  different  compartments  of  Ele- 
phanta, and  we  can  do  more  particularly  to-morrov,  if 
you  please.     But  tlie  religion  of  the  Bouddbists  difiif 
very  greatly  from  tliat  just  described.    Amongst  tte 
Brahmins,  God  is  introduced  every  where— by  the Boddl. 
ists  no  where.     The  deities  of  the  Brahmins  penide 
and  animate  nature— but  the  god  of  the  Boaddhiata,  like 
that  of  the  Epicureans,  remains  in  repose,  quite  anal- 
corned  about  human  affairs,  and  therefore  if  nottbcoj^ 
of  worship.    With  them  there  is  no  intelligent  &^ 
being  who  judges  of  human  actions  as  good  or  bid,*^ 
rewards  or  punishes  them  as  such.    This*  vM » 
practically  the  same  as  having  no  god  at  ail  Gcodurf 
ill,  according  to  their  creed,  are,  however,  snpfwa^* 
spring  invariably  from  virtue  and  vice,  there  !■¥;" 
they  believe,  an  inseparable  and  necessary  a***" 
between  virtue  and  prosperity,  vice  and  miafortuae.  is» 
as  tlie  mind  of  man  must  have  some  object  of  coofiww 
on  which  to  rest  its  hopcs^  and  to  whidi  todifectibf^ 
plication  and  prayer,  the  Bouddhists  teach,  tlial  from  use 
to  time  men  of  surpassing  piety  and  self-denial  ^'fj^ 
peared  on  earth,  and  from  their  singular  worth  bw, 
afler  death,  been  transferred  to  a  state  o(  sfiftrM  ua\ 
which  state,  however,  they  sav,  we  can  only  intiiwMf 
describing  it  as  an  absence  of  all  pain,  as  we  can  ojuy 
define  health  by  an  absence  of  all  disease.   These  ««|"^ 
or  prophets,  after  reforming  the  world  in  their  lifeW 
and  by  their  superior  sancitity  attaining  the  power  of  ptf- 
forming  miracles,  are  still  imagined,  after  death,  to  » 
certain  powers  of  influencing  us.    It  is  these  ^^JJTT. 
ferred  by  death  to  bliss,  who  are  the  object  of  »^om 
worship.    This  worship  assumes  different  ^°™? "JJ: 
ferent  countries,  and  is  by  some  supposed  ^  "  ijT 
widely  diffused  than  any  other  rcUgion.    It  is  also  woru; 
of  remark,  that  wherever  this  form  of  religion  preniB" 
its  original  state,  the  relics  of  these  holy  men,  or  """J 
are  the  objects  of  worship.    The  largest  W^T 
oflen  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or  the  section  «  *^ 
and  are  suppored  to  contain  the  tooth,  or  hair,  or 
other  relic,  of  the  saint.  r^ 

"The  forms  of  these  holy  places  b^^^.^J^ 
fi-om  the  custom  prevalent  in  these  countries  of  o^^ 
ing  the  ashes  of  tlie  deceased  under  a  P7"^"''^f -^ 
a  globular  mound.    The  pyramids  arc  often  oip 
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size,  and  on  their  summits  are  umbrellas,  which  are  fre- 
quently adorned  with  bells ;  and  sometimes  this  pyramid 
is  gilded  over.  Oiher  temples,  of  nearly  similar  eon- 
struction,  but  hollow  within,  contain  images  to  which 
adoration  is  directed.  The  images  of  tliese  saints  have 
different  attitudes,  sometimes  sitting  cross-legged  in  a 
meditative  posture,  sometimes  standmg  upright.  As  all 
the  ideas  of  the  Bouddhists  relate  to  men,  and  as  no  in- 
carnations, or  transformations,  of  superior  beings  arc 
recorded,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  their  temples  we  can  ex- 
pect to  find  no  unnatural  images,  no  figures  compounded 
of  man  and  beast,  nor  monsters  with  hiany  hands  or 
many  heads,  as  we  see  here.  As  the  priests  and  scho- 
lars of  the  Bouddhists  live  in  a  sort  of  collegiate  esta- 
blishment near  some  great  temple,  we  always  find  a 
multitude  of  cells  around  the  excav'ation  in  tneir  tem- 
ples." 

I  had  aflerwards  various  opportunities  of  verifying 
these  remarks  about  the  Bouddhist  form  of  religion,  in 
many  other  parts  of  India,  in  Ceylon,  and  lastly  in  China. 
At  Canton,  Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite,  on  their  return 
from  Pekin,  were  lodged  in  a  very  extensive  temple  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  Bouddha.  It  was  singularly 
interesting  to  observe,  that  the  ceremonial  duties  of  this 
establishment  wore  performed  by  a  multitude  of  bare- 
footed and  shaven-crowned  priest:),  dressed  in  yellow 
robes,  and  looking  marvellously  like  some  of  the  roli- 
C'ioas  orders  of  Roman  catholics  whom  we  see  in  Italy. 
These  persons  were  lodged  in  cells  built  round  the  court 
of  the  great  temple,  pagoda,  or  joss-house,  as  the  Eng- 
lish indiscriminately  call  the  relMous  edifices  of  the 
eastern  world.  Many  of  these  worthies  were  made  to  turn 
out  for  the  accommodation  of  the  strangers,  in  a  man- 
ner which,  though  it  shocked  our  delicacy  not  a  little, 
appeared  to  produce  no  such  effect  on  the  lay  part  of  the 
Chinese  population,  who  shoved  their  poor  priests  about 
in  a  very  unceremonious  style. 

I  remember  once  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a 
Chinese,  an  intelligent  Honsf  merchant,  who  spoke 
English  perfectly;  out  I  could  not  make  him  under- 
stand  our  feelings  of  respect  to  the  ministers  of  any  re- 
ligion. 

••  What  have  we  to  do  with  tJiat  sort  of  business  ?'*  he 
asked ;  *Hhe  Chinese  government  provides  and  pays  for 
a  certain  number  of  priests,  who  perform  a  ortain  num. 
ber  of  ceremonies,  chant  so  many  prayers,  and,  in  short, 
take  charge  of  the  whole  religion  of  tlie  country,  leaving 
us  merchants,  and  all  other  persons,  to  attend  exclusively 
to  our  own  business,  without  having  any  thing  to  do 
^vith  the  matter.** 

In  corroboration  of  this  stranee  indifference  amongst 
the  Chinese,  it  may  be  stated,  uiat  in  the  letters  of  the 
early  Jesuits  the  most  bitter  complaints  are  found  of  the 
difficulties  they  encountered,  not  so  much  in  converting 
the  Chinese  from  a  false  doctrine  to  the  true  faith,  as  in 
g-etting  the  slippery  minds  of  their  Neophytes  to  hold  fast 
any  Ideas  upon  such  subjects  at  all. 

it  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  one  of  the  points  upon 
which  we  iclt  the  greatest  curiosity  during  our  visit 
to  filephanta,  wa6  the  age  of  these  caves.  I  cannot  say 
that  we  came  to  any  safe  conclusion  on  tliis  branch  of 
the  subject 

*•  Nothing  presents  itself  in  these  caves,"  observed  our 
antiquary,  ••  which  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  important  and  curious  question.  In  what  age,  or  by 
what  dynasty,  was  this  vast  temple  complct^  ?  One 
fiict  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  greater  number  of  mag- 
nificent cave-temples  present  themselves  on  this  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  than  are  to 
be  met  with  any  where  else  in  Hindoostan.  The  caves 
of  Elephanta,  those  of  Kanara,Amboli,  and  some  others 
on  the  island  of  Salsctte ;  the  fine  cave  of  Carli,  on  the 
road  to  Poena  by  the  Bor  Ghaut,  the  still  more  extensive 
and  magnificent  ranges  at  Ellora,not  to  mention  several 
smaller  cave-temples  in  the  Kohan  and  near  the  Adjunta 
Pass,  are  all  on  Mahratta  ground,  and  seem  to  show  the 
existence  of  some  great  and  powerful  dynasty,  which 
must  have  reigned  many  years  to  complete  works  of 
such  labour  and  extent.  Tiie  existence  of  temples  of  op- 
posite  characters,  and  of  different  and  hostile  religions, 
only  a  few  miles  from  each  other,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  nnitcd  in  the  same  range,  is  a  singular 
fact,  which  well  deserves  to  excite  the  attention  and  ex- 
ercise the  industry  of  the  Indian  antiquary.  Thus, 
within  no  great  distance  from  Bombay  we  have  the  caves 
of  Kanara  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  those  of  Carli 
on  the  mainland,  both  evidently  belonging  to  the  Boud- 
dhists ;  while  those  of  Amboli,  also  on  §alsette,  and  of 
Elephanta  on  the  adjacent  island,  belong  to  the  Brah- 
roins ;  and  the  wonderful  caves  of  Ellora  possess  excava- 
tions of  both  classes." 


Afler  listening  to  these  explanations,  we  returned  the 
next  day  witli  fresh  vigour  to  an  actual  examination  of 
the  strange  abode  in  which  we  were  living,  respecting 
the  dimensions  of  which  a  very  few  observations  will 
suffice. 

The  great  temple  was  found,  by  careful  measure- 
ments, to  be  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep, 
measuring  from  tlic  chief  entrance  to  the  further  end  of 
the  cave ;  and  one  hundred  and  Uiirty -three  feet  broad, 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  entrance.  It  then  rest- 
ed (1813)  on  twenty-six  pillars,  of  which  eight  were 
broken  at  tliat  time ;  and  on  the  sides  were  carved  six- 
teen pilasters.  As  neither  the  floor  nor  the  roof  is  in 
one  plane,  tlie  height  of  the  cave  is  found  to  vary  from 
seventeen  feet  and  a  half  to  fifloen  feet  The  plan  of  tlie 
temple  is  regular,  there  being  eight  pillars  and  pilasters 
in  a  line  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  entrance,  and 
the  same  number  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  en- 
trance. It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  tlie 
whole  frame  and  form  of  the  excavation,  which  to  the 
eye  appears  regular,  when  critically  examined  and  mea- 
sured, is  found  in  an  uncommon  degree  fiiulty.  The 
pillars  in  tlie  different  ranges  deviate  from  the  straight 
line,  some  advancing  and  some  receding  beyond  the  pro- 
per  places.  Many  of  them  stand  with  a  certain  degree 
of  obliquity;  few  are  exactly  of  the  same  dimensions  ; 
and  the  different  sides  of  the  same  pillar  are  rarely  simi^ 
lar  to  each  other.  Even  tlie  whole  temple  itself,  which 
to  the  eye  presents  the  appearance  of  regularity,  has  no 
two  sides  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  lefl  side  of  the 
cave  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  eight  inches  in 
length ;  while  the  right  side  is  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty -eight  feet  four  inches.  Varieties  of  this  kind  are 
observable  in  every  other  part  Some  of  the  pillars  are 
situated  from  each  other  at  the  distance  of  only  twelve 
feet  ten  inches,  others  are  separated  to  sixteen  feet  four 
inches  and  a  half,  some  at  fifleen  feet,  and  so  on.  The 
size  of  the  pillars  is  not  less  various ;  and  as  their  in- 
equality extends  to  every  part  of  the  temple,  great  and 
small,  it  has  c^iven  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  intentional ; 
in  support  of  which  view  it  has  been  alleged,  that  tlic 
Hindoos  never  make  the  sides  of  a  tank,  or  reservoir, 
perfectly  equal.  But  although  this  may  be  true,  it  only 
shows  their  want  of  skill  and  correct  taste.  Yet,  in  a 
work  hewn  and  carved  out  of  rock,  with  such  prodigious 
labour  and  expense  as  the  Elephanta  temple,  such  de- 
fects appear  astonishing. 

We  are  apt  to  suppose,  though  perhaps  from  habit 
alone,  that  there  is  a  natural  or  instinctive  feeling  of 
order  in  our  minds  which  suggests  to  us  to  make  tlie  op- 
posite sides  of  a  room,  for  example,  parallel  and  equal. 
But  I  remember  to  have  oflcn  remarked  circumstances 
in  India  which  would  seem  to  prove,  that  tlie  natives 
possess  but  little  of  the  bump  of  order  on  their  skulls.  1 
once  watched  a  set  of  palankeen  bearers  who  were  sorely 
perplexed  when  ordered  to  spread  a  carpet  I'he  apart- 
ment happened  to  be  considerably  larger  than  the  car- 
pet ;  but,  for  their  lives,  the  poor  fellows  could  not  de- 
termine how  to  put  it  down.  First  they  got  it  over  on 
one  side,  then  they  pulled  it  till  it  touched  the  end  of  the 
room.  In  both  these  cases Hhe  unequal  proportions  of 
the  uncovered  spaces  struck  their  senses,  but  afforded 
them  apparently  no  clue  to  the  remedy.  They  next 
dragged  the  carpet  into  one  corner,  and  stood  looking  at 
it,  muttering  and  chattering  to  one  another,  like  so  many 
puzzled  monkeys,  for  five  minutes.  At  length,  afler 
sundry  other  trials,  and  many  pauses,  they  finally  ar- 
ranged it,  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  in  what  is  called 
diamond  fashion,  with  the  comers  of  tlie  carpet  touch- 
ing the  middle  part  of  the  wall,  instead  of  being  pointed 
towards  the  angles  of  the  room,  so  that  the  sides  were 
as  for  from  parallelism  as  could  possibly  be.  They  now 
looked  at  one  another,  laughed,  and,  with  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory chuckle  in  the  world,  left  the  room  under  the 
conviction  of  having  performed  the  service  upon  which 
they  were  sent  in  the  most  perfect  style. 

Afler  we  had  worked  for  nearly  a  whole  day  at  the 
curious  avatar  of  Shiva,  a  grand  hunt  was  ordered  afler 
traces  of  Bouddhist  images.  As  the  detestation  of  the 
Brahmins  towards  poor  Bouddh,  is  nearly  as  deep-root- 
ed as  the  hatred  which  exists  between  those  European 
sects  which  differ  from  one  another  merely  by  slight 
shades  of  doctrine,  the  existence  of  an  image  of  5x\b 
rival  deity  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Shiva,  would  be  about 
OS  great  an  abomination  as  an  organ,  or  a  painting,  in  a 
presbyterian  kirk. 

Afler  much  examination,  we  discovered  only  two 
figures  that  could  by  possibility  be  representatives  of  this 
hostile  god  ;  one  of  which  we  discovered  in  the  western 
wing  of  the  cave,  the  other  in  the  first  compartment  on 
the  lefl  of  the  grand  entrance.    This  spot  we  generally 


made  use  of  as  a  sort  of  pantry,  in  which  stood  cold 
chickens,  biscuits,  and  wine,  all  day  long  to  refresh  the 
spirits  of  the  party.  1  can  stiH  see  **  reflected  to  me- 
mory*s  eye"  two  goglcts  of  the  most  dellciously  cool 
water  that  ever  gladdened  the  parched  palate  of  a  tra- 
veller, filled  from  a  little  spring  which  dribbled  over  the 
brow  of  the  rock,  just  to  the  eastward  of  the  esre,  afler 
stealing  out  like  a  snake  from  amongst  the  broad-leaved 
brushwood  fi-inging  the  edge  of  the  cliflT.  As  the  cave 
faces  the  north,  and  the  sun  at  its  gi^eatcst  height'  shines 
obliquely  over  the  precipice,  it  leaves  all  that  side  of  the 
hill  cool  and  agreeable,  when  the  rest  of  the  island  is 
parched  up  and  withered.  We  always  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  have  our  goglets  suspended  in  the  shade,  and  in 
the  draught.  These  capital  Contrivances  nte  eartheiN 
ware  vessels,  of  a  red  colour,  only  half  baked,  and  so 
porous,  that,  although  the  water  does  not  actually  trickle 
from  them,  it  forms  a  coating  outside  like  dew,  and 
sometimes  runs  into  drops.  'Ah  being  evopofated  by 
the  current  of  hot  dry  air  sweeping  past,  a  degree  of 
cold  is  produced,  the  value  of  which  only  those  who 
have  visited  such  regions  of  the  sun  ean  have  learned 
fully  to  appreciate.  Of  course,  when  the  more  serious 
affairs  of  champagne  and  claret  came  itito  requisition, 
we  summoned  oar  regular  wine  cooler,  or  abdar,  who, 
by  some  strange  chemical  hocus  pocus  connected  with 
dissolving  nitre,  in  which  he  twisted  about  the  bottles 
for  a  few  minutes,  placed  before  us,  as  one  of  our  party 
exultingly  expressed  it,  "  a  nectar  fit  for  the  jolliest  of 
these  gods  themselves,  should  they  have  returned  to  life 
and  reclaimed  their  cave."  I  cannot  answer  for  this ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  nothing  short  of  the  *^  last  pang  shall 
tear  from  my  heart"  the  recollection  of  the  intense  en- 
joyment of  those  half  dreamy,  half  waking,  but  perfect- 
ly enchanting  two  or  three  hours  towards  the  dose  of 
every  day  in  the  Elephanta  cove ;  when  the  ladies  and 
children  had  sauntered  off^  to  their  tent,  or  climhed  the 
hill  to  take  a  look  at  the  ghauts  of  the  Mahratta  country, 
or  to  see  the  sun  set  between  them  and  Arabia — while 
we  luxurious  lords  of  the  creation  who  remained  behind 
flung  our  feet  on  tlie  toble,  or  rested  them  against  some 
angle  of  the  excavation — thruet  our  hookoh  pipes  or 
our  cigars  into  our  months,  swung  back  on  our  chairs, 
and  asked  and  thought  of  no  higher  heaven  upon  earth. 

Exactly  abreast  of  the  spot  where  these  tcmperalb 
revels  were  carried  on,  sat  a  figure  in  stone,  with  whose 
countenance  and  attitude  we  soon  became  wonderfttlly 
familiar.  Many  a  merry  bumper  we  tossed  off  to  a 
better  understanding  of  his  mysterious  history;  for,  to 
all  appearance,  the  rogue  (being  a  Bouddhii^t)  had  no 
more  business  in  the  Elephanta  cave  than  we  Topce- 
wallas,  or  hat-wearing  heretics  of  the  west.  This  wor- 
thy personage,  unlike  his  brother  gods  and  goddesses 
fiirther  withm-doors,  boasted  of  only  two  arms  ;  a  shab- 
by allowance,  in  a  company  where  atiy  figure  pretending 
to  the  rank  of  a  gentlemnn  had  six  at  ien»t.  Bnfbrtn- 
nately,  both  of  our  friend^s  arms  were  broken  off* ;  per- 
haps ^  some  of  the  shot  fired  by  a  Portuguese  fidalgo, 
who.  Captain  Pyke  informs  us,  amused  himself  in  the 
cave  with  a  great  gun.  A  monkey  in  a  china  shop  has 
some  shadow  of  sense  and  purpose  in  cracking  the 
crockery;  but  the  Portuguese  nobleman,  blazing  away  at 
the  sculptures  of  an  ancient  temple,  must  be  allowed  to 
beat  Jacko  hollow. 

There  are  still  lefl  some  indications,  however,  to  show 
that  the  hands  of  this  figure  rested  on  his  lap.  He  is 
sitting  (or  was  sitting,  when  we  lefl  him)  on  the  Pad- 
masan,  or  lotus  seat,  the  stalk  of  which  is  supported  by 
two  persons  below,  very  much  as  occurs  In  the  caves  of 
Kanara  or  Salsette,  which  are  undoubtedly  Bouddhist 
temples.  This  statue  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  puz- 
zling figure  in  all  Elephanta ;  fi>r  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  Shiva  is  so  represented :  and  yet,  if  this 
really  be  Bouddh,  how  the  deuce  comes  he  into  a  Brah> 
minical  cave  ?  In  the  present  orthodox  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy, at  least,  it  is  well  known  that  Bouddh,  in  so  far  as 
he  IS  admitted  at  all,  is  considered  as  an  avatar  of  Vish- 
nu,  incarnated  for  the  purpose  of  leading  mankind  into 
error.  He  is,  therefore,  rarely  represented  at  all,  and 
never  worshipped  in  that  form.  One  can  understand  this 
easily  enough ;  and  yet  the  sly  atrthorities  who  devised 
the  great  work  at  Elephanta  appear  to  have  thought  it 
hut  safe  to  commence  by  propitiating  so  important  a 
personage,  for  the  compartment  in  which  this  image  of 
the  FaUier  of  Evil  (if  such  he  be)  is  sculptured,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  excavated. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  verify  the  references  from  the 
Archaologia,  vol.  vii.,  by  examining  Captain  Pyke's  ori- 
ginal journal,  which  is  still  preserved  at  the  India  House. 
This  gentleman,  who  was  aflerwards  governor  of  St 
Helena,  visited  the  Elephanta  cstc  in  1712 ;  and  his  ao 
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•ount,  giveo  in  the  lo^-book  of  the  ship  Stringer,  is  not 
ft  little  curious.  It  is  written  in  a  quaint,  but  graphic 
•tyle,  and  is  iUustrated  b^  sereral  drawings  of  no  great 
merit,  either  as  to  execution  or  fidelity  of  outline.  The 
M  boT,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  rather  ashamed  of 
UmseLf  for  bestowing  so  much  trouUe  on  sudi  a  subject, 
fiur  he  winds  up  his  description  with  these  words : 
^  **  Thus  I  have  given  an  account  how  busily  I  spent  2 
days  with  an  Industiy  about  Triffles,  w^  if  I  had  Rightly 
applyed  toy*  Art  of  Getting  of  Money,  would  a*  tended 
to  a  better  rurpose." 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  differently  we  viewed 
the  temple  on  difierent  days,  and  how  completely  the 
objects  of  our  curiosity  changed  as  we  became  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  their  history,  and  with  the  rela- 
tions which  linked  them  in  one  grand  series.  Fortu- 
mUely,  too,  our  party  consisted  of  such  a  variety  of  per- 
sons, that  some  new  thought  was  perpetually  starting 
ap,  which  being  speedily  seized  upon,  was  ^penerally 
turned  to  good  account  I  think  it  was  not  until  we  had 
been  poking  about  the  cave  ibr  nearly  a  week  that  any 
particular  curiosity  was  expressed  as  to  the  intention 
which  the  contrivers  of  it  had  in  view  in  making  this 
enormous  excavation.  At  length  some  one  plucked  up 
oonrage  enough  to  avow  his  utter  want  of  aoyiaintsnce 
with  Um»  uses  which  the  Hindoos  make  of  their  temples 
or  pagodas ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  apparent,  by  the  looks 
of  the  rest,  that  the  majority  of  our  number  were  in  as 
blessed  a  state  of  ignorance  as  the  Ixdd  spokesman.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  our  Mentor,  who,  had  he  not 
bieen  the  most  good-natured  of  mortals,  must  have  been 
ferreted  to  deaUi  by  our  enquiries. 

**  I  suppose,'*  said  he,  **  you  are  aware  that  the  use 
made  of  temples  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
well  as  by  the  modem  Hindoos,  is  materially  different 
from  that  required  of  them  by  Christian  nations  ?** 

**  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  information-hunter,  **  that  I 
know  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.** 

**  Nor  I — nor  i,**  cried  various  other  members  of  the 
cave. 

**  Well,  well,**  exclaimed  the  obliging  Oriental  scholar, 
laughing,  **  I  must  tell  you,  then,  that  a  Hindoo  goes 
alone  to  the  j^agoda,  as  an  ancient  Roman  would  have 
done,  offers  his  solitary  prayers  before  his  idol,  prostrates 
himself  in  its  presence,and  then  leaves  his  offering.  He 
attempts  in  this  way  to  bribe  his  ^od  to  prosper  him  in  his 
trade,  whether  that  be  merchandise,  war,  or  theft  There 
is  no  stated  regular  time  of  teaching  amongst  the  Hin- 
doos— no  public  prayers  said  by  a  priest  in  the  name  of 
a  mixed  conmgation^no  gathering  of  the  people  to  go 
through  a  scMomn  service.  Their  great  festivals  are  like 
our  fiiirs.  Each  man  proceeds  to  &a  own  temple,  makes 
his  offering  at  the  foet  of  the  idol,  then  walks  out  again 
and  purchases  sweetmeats.  All  teaching  or  reading  of 
the  sacred  books  b  in  private  houses ;  or  if  abroad, 
merely  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  never  within  the 
oonsecrated  edifice.  The  verandaiis  or  porticoes  round 
about  are  used  just  as  any  others  equally  convenient' 
would  be.  This  use,  to  which  the  courts  of  the  temple 
are  applied,  will  throw  light  on  many  passa^res  of  the 
hiatorr  and  sacred  volumes  of  the  Jews.  It  is  evident 
that  the  religious  edifices  of  nations  whose  worship  is  so 
conducted  i^ed  not  be  large  like  our  churches,  since  it 
is  not  required  that  they  should  contain  a  multitude.  In 
all  verr  ancient  temples,  however  magnificent,  the  part 
in  which  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  dwell  is  small,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  buildings  in  which  the  priests 
and  servants  of  the  temple  reside.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  plan  of  the  first  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it 
certainly  was  that  of  the  older  Grecian  temples,  as  we 
may  observe  firom  the  Ion  of  Euripides ;  and  it  is  at  this 
day  that  presented  by  the  temple  at  Mecca.  With  the 
Hmdoos  the  great  object  of  worship  is  not  constantly  ex- 
posed to  view,  nor  is  it  placed  in  the  larger  outer  build- 
ug,  or  excavation,  but  always  in  some  inner,  small,  and 
dark  apartment,  usually  having  only  one  door,  and  requir- 
ing to  have  lights  burning  before  it,  in  order  to  its  being 
seen,  and  fiuung  the  door,  so  as  to  be  visible  firom  the 
further  side  of  an  intervening  saloon.** 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  1^  myself  space  to  introduce 
•everal  other  extremely  curious  qieculations  respecting 
the  religious  opinions  and  observances  of  the  Hindoos 
with  which  Mr.  Erskine  favoured  us.  After  all,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  sure  if  there  was  not  fully  as  much  inter- 
est in  viewing  these  curious  remains  oi  ancient  Hindoo 
sculptures  with  reference  to  modem  customs,  as  there 
was  in  tracing  their  origin  and  connection  with  the  older 
theology  of  the  East  We  could  easily  detect  resem- 
blances in  domestic  habits,  and  particularly  in  dress,  be- 
tween those  which  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  time 
the  ejBoavation  was  nuMUi  and  those  now  seen  in  the 


baxaars  of  India.  It  seems  of  consequence  to  mention 
this  fact,  because  some  writers  have  stated  the  contrary; 
and  if  their  reports  were  correct,  it  would  imply  a  change 
in  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos,  quite  contrary  to  obser- 
vation  in  other  matters.  The  fact  is,  there  is  not  a  single 
piece  of  dress  on  any  figure  in  the  whole  cave,  except 
the  fimcy  cap  on  some  of  their  heads,  which  is  not  at 
this  day  currently  met  with  in  India.  The  shela,  or  long 
web  of'^thin  cloth  folded  round  the  loins,  is  that  in  gene- 
ral use  all  over  Hindoostan  and  the  Deccan.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  jewels;  they  arc  precisely  the  heavy, 
tasteless  ornaments  which  overload  the  necks,  arms, 
ankles,  and  ears  of  the  modem  Hindoos.  **  If  most  of 
the  figures  are  nearly  naked,  this,**  to  borrow  the  words 
of  our  great  cave  oracle,  ^  is  owing  to  several  reasons. 
Statuaries  naturally  dislike  formal  dresses,  as  an  encum- 
brance to  their  art,  since  they  often  conceal,  or  deform, 
the  most  graceful  contours  oif  the  human  body,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  is  the  great  triumph  of  their  art  In 
the  next  place,  there  are  really  very  few  pieces  of  genu- 
ine Hindoo  dress.  The  BraJimin,  for  example,  wears 
only  the  dkoter,  or  cloth  which  covers  the  lower  part  of 
the  bodvt  and  the  anguMMUr  wrapped  round  the  upper 
part  Indeed,  until  1^  is  married  he  wears  nothing  but 
the  angieaster  and  the  lanfroti^  or  short  cloth  passing  be- 
tween the  legs,  and  fastened  before  and  behind  to  a 
string  round  Uie  loins.  The  San^si  uses  an  angwaster 
dyed  yellow  with  saffron,  and  called  chati^  and,  ofcourse, 
the  langoti.  The  Grosawis  and  the  Byragis  wear  the 
langoH  alone.  The  only  regular  parts  of  a  Hindoo  wo- 
raan*s  dress  are,  first,  the  Utguda,  a  web  of  cloth  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  cubits  in  length,  which,  afler  being 
wound  round  the  middle  part  of  the  body  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  tegs,  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  gracefbl  coverings  imaginable ;  and 
secondly,  the  ehoUe^  a  short  jacket,  with  short  sleeves, 
used  rather  to  support  than  to  conceal  the  breast  Most 
of  the  other  articles  of  dress  now  worn  in  India  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Mussulmen,  such  as  the  angraka 
and  dopai<Bf  which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body ;  the 
turban,  also,  and  the  cholna^  at  short  drawers,  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  of  Hindoo- 
stan.** 

**  It  should  also  be  remembered,**  continues  Mr.  Ers- 
kine, **  that  when  a  Hindoo  approaches  his  ^ods  rever- 
ently, he  purifies  himself,  and  throws  off  all  his  dress  ex- 
cept that  part  which  covers  his  loins ;  and  many  of  the 
figures  in  the  cave  are  in  the  act  of  adoration.  Finally, 
the  principal  figures  in  the  cave  of  fUephanta  are 
gods,  who,  in  most  nations,  have  been  represented  with 
little  covering.  None  of  the  existing  figures  in  this  ox- 
cavation  are  sculptured  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity,  though, 
it  is  said,  that  some  of  those  now  broken  more  nearly 
approached  to  the  state  of  nature,  and  were  mutilated  by 
the  piety  or  wantonness  of  visiters.  As  for  the  circum- 
stance  of  the  figures  being  beardless,  it  is  owing  to  their 
representing  celestial  beings  who  are  supposed  to  enjoy 
eternal  youth.  The  mQnis  or  celestial  sages,  however, 
are  always  represented  in  these  sculptures  with  beards 
as  aged  men.  Shiva,  also,  in  Hindoo  poems,  as  well  as 
in  painting  has  fi^uently  a  beard  or  mustachios,  such 
as  we  see  m  one  of  the  heads  of  the  great  Triad.** 

It  has  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  amongst  travel- 
lers what  is  the  degree  of  genius  and  taste  which  is 
displayed  in  the  groat  temple  of  Elephanta,  and  in  the 
sculptures,  by  which  it  is  undoubtedly  rendered  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  works  of  human  exertion.  Some 
writers  speak  in  raptures  both  of  the  design  and  of  the 
execution  of  the  several  compartments ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  some  of  them  there  is  very  considerable 
merit.  On  this  point,  and  also  on  the  general  character 
of  the  cave  as  ^  work  of  art,  our  party  were  at  first 
much  divided  in  opinion ;  but  as  we  became  familiar 
with  the  details,  and  gave  ourselves  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  general  effect  under  different  aspects, 
and  under  different  shades  of  temperament  in  our  own 
minds,  we  gradually  settled  into  a  pretty  uniform  osti. 
mate  of  the  station  in  which  this  wonderful  temple 
ought  to  be  placed.  Ofcourse,  if  each  of  us  had  been 
called  upon  to  write  down  his  opinion  on  this  delicate 
point,  some  differences,  arising  out  of  the  variety  of 
tastes  amonpfst  us,  might  have  been  started ;  and  per- 
sons  at  a  distance  might  become  more  confused  than 
instmcted  by  such  a  regiment  of  authorities. 

The  following  statement,  however,  which  was  actu- 
ally  drawn  up  in  the  cave,  gave  such  general  satisfac- 
tion at  the  moment  to  the  high  contending  parties  on 
the  spot,  who  possessed  close  at  hand  every  possible  ad- 
vantage of  checking  its  details,  and  of  judging  of  its 
general  oorrectoess,  that  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than 


wind  up  with  it  the  narrative  of  our  joyoli  Blephniti 
pic-nic  Independently,  indeed,  of  the  local  fideliit  ^ 
Mr.  ErBkine*s  remarks,  in  their  direct  applicttioo  u 
the  cave  in  qnestion,  they  will  bo  found,  perhui,  t, 
throw  some  useful  light  on  certain  phuet  of  iIm  igi 
arts,  by  practical  references  to  coantriei  in  very  dife. 
ent  states  of  civilisation,  and  sobjeeted  to  totally  difler. 
ent  forms  of  government  and  mannert. 

**  To  me,**  says  the  writer,  »•  it  appeart,  that  wlult 
the  whole  conception  and  plan  of  the  tempk  \%  q. 
tremely  grand  and  magnificent,  and  while  tbe  omliis 
and  disposition  of  the  separate  figoret  iadicats  rat 
talent  and  ingenuity,  the  ezecntion  and  fioiihia;  uf tk 
figures  in  general  (though  some  of  them  prove  the  kqI^ 
tor  to  have  had  great  merit)  &U  below  theoririoilidet, 
and  are  oAen  very  defective,  in  no  instance  oosg  p*. 
sessed  of  striking  excellence.    Ttie  figaree  baTeNns* 
thing  of  rudeness  and  want  of  fiuiso,  the  proportion 
are  sometimes  lost,  the  attitudes  art  forced,  afidewn 
thin|r  indicates  the  infancy  of  the  art,  thoofbi  ligw. 
ous  infancy.     The  grouping  appears  to  be  still  nore^ 
fective  than  the  execution  of  the  separate  fi;«rti:i 
number  of  little  and  almost  dwarfish  figores  are  bsddM 
around  one  or  two  larger  ones.    Indeed,  it  denrrei cod- 
sideration  whether  the  nature  of  the  Hindoo  oiytiwkfy, 
which  represents  every  thing  bv  hierogljpfaioifbtiiflt 
extremely  unfavourable  to  the  nne  arts.  Paiiitin;nf 
sculpture  owe  their  chief  beauties  to  a  sneesMfoirepn.' 
sentation  of  external  objects,  and  to  a  hippy  denif- 
ment  of  the  universal  fbehngs  and  peisieDsof  iiiaa 
nature  as  expressed  on  the  human  fnmt.  BoliiBlk 
mythology  of  the  Brahmins,  snch  iBthenanliercfk 
gends  relating  to  each  of  the  gods,  and  lo  b«&  in 
their  various  qualities  and  properties  depicted IfaBRs. 
tional  marks  and  symbols  which  determioedreikn^ 
ter  and  situation  of  each  individual,  moebtfivriUei 
mark  would  do,  that  the  ingenuity  of  tki^ttsA 
required  to  indicate,  by  the  fine  touches  ofteiul,sto 
is  done  by  a  rougher  and  grosser  way.   TbeE?f?6a 
sculpture  seems  never  to  Iwve  passed  beyond  t^^; 
but  tho  Greeks,  by  their  fine  genius,  bartttbetbidb 
which  they  received  from  their  masters,  end  their  di> 
tues  and  other  sculptures  will  be  found  most  noM 
where  the  general  characters  and  paasiooi  of  basu 
nature  swallow  up  the  understood  symbobof  tbeirf- 
vidual  represented,  and  when  the  painter,  rather  tbi 
the  people,  speaks.      The  use  of^  symbols,  therefat, 
seems  to  be  taking  a  step  backwards,  andtobedepi 
ing  that  beautiful  art,  from  exhibiting  i  repreiettttiBi 
of  general  nature  intelligible  to  all  mankind,  to  theo- 
hibitions  of  a  local  and  temporary  character,  iDteBigJ 
only  to  those  whose  age  and  country  lnv«  H* 
them  to  peruse  it.     When  this  principle  ii  arried  * 
whole  length,  it  brings  back  the  fine  arts  from  pwf 
representations  of  ideal  nature,  and  rtroof  m^  '*"[ 
passions,  to  the  mere  vulgar  officfe  of  co^lnj  «it«* 
objecU.    By  making  them  a  provincial  iKtleet,iw» 
of  an  universal  and  eternal  laiiguage,  this  practieMS 
a  tendency  to  strike  genius  out  of  the  art   '^^T? 
use  of  such  symbols,  accordingly,  appcaritoBit»«J|' 
combined  with  other  causes  to  blunt  the  «eM»  ■* 
Hindoos  fi>r  the  fine  arts.    They  are  <)eUf  btedi»«^ 
nise  a  deity  by  his  Vahana,  or  by  his  "f^py^*?*^ 
numerous  arms,  but  they  appear  to  set  little «»* 
the  accurate  delineation  of  a  passion,  orthefiNR^ 
that  start  from  beneath  the  chisel  or  die  P^^Jv/^J 
passion  being  represented  by  its  artificial,  '*"'2'|!rt 
symbol,  the  natural  sign,  or  that  which  wooW  rm» 
true  to  miiversal  nature,  and  consequently  istd'pw 
to  all  mankind,  loses  its  vsloe  amongst  the  "■"'". 
India.    The  Hindoos  are  always  chi Wren,  sod  lO"^ 
with  baubk^s ;  even  their  groups  reprmnUnem 
beings  in  pictures  are  generally  like  »**"  ^'''^^l^  ^|. 


iMttle.  1  he  various  nguref ,  as  may  oe  '""*[  T-^^ 
cave  of  Elephanta,  are  never  made  to  concur  by  diW'JJ 
actions  towards  one  end,  so  as  to  preserve  o"**y.!°^ 
piece.  While  sculpture  is  in  this sUte, and  wbi»^ 
art  of  grouping  and  of  telling  a  story  if  '^  ""^ 
tion,  it  is  not  going  too  fkr  to  consider  the  art » 
infancy.**  , 

It  was  a  melancholy  day,  indeed,  wbso  *•  P'JJJ^ 
to  break  up  our  quarters  at  Elephanta ;  Ibr  ^°^  JJ^ 

impression  dwelt  heavily  on  out  "*"**'*»  '^J^j, if* 
never  all  meet  together  again.  We  expscted,  iii  ^ 
stiU  to  fiall  in  occasionally  with  one  «ino'*»«''rj5ri 
morning  visit,  at  a  dinner,  or  in  a  baU-roo©.  ^^ 
poor  and  jinsatisfactory  substitutes,  af^»ll»"' 
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■nitcbet  of  intercourse  in  public,  to  the  deep  delights  of 
a  well-managed t  private,  almost  secret  conclave,  in  such 
«n  out'Of-the'Way  corner?  There,  and  there  alone, 
those  who  are  most  attached  can  stray  together,  un- 
heeded by  the  rest,  or  sit  together,  or  join  in  common 
parsaits  day  after  day,  not  only  without  observation, 
but  almost  without  their  own  consciousness  of  the 

f  rowing  intimacy  between  them,  or  of  the  gradual 
indling  of  those  flames  destined,  perhaps,  to  endure 
throoghoQt  life.  Of  all  spots,  indeed,  that  the  queer 
little  god  of  smiles  and  tears  (who  occupies  a  niche  in 
•very  mythology)  has  selected  for  his  avatars  on  earth, 
I  should  say  the  temple  of  Elophanta,  with  such  a  part^, 
was  amongst  the  most  favourable  for  the  purposes  of  his 
worship ! 

With  heavy  hearts,  then,  we  took  a  last  view  of  the 
dear  old  cave,  trudged  slowly  down  the  valley  in  silence, 
and,  hardly  deigning  to  say  adieu  to  the  crumbling  ele- 
phant which  has  given  its  name  to  the  island,  we  em- 
barked in  the  bunder-boat  prepared  to  receive  as,  and, 
just  as  the  son  went  down,  relanded  at  Bombay. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

▲  SAILOa  ON  SHOES. 

It  U  a  far  eaner  thing  to  get  into  a  house  in  Ireland 
than  to  get  out  of  it  again  i  for  there  is  an  attractive 
and  retentive  witohory  about  the  hospitality  of  the  na- 
tives which  has  no  match,  as  &r  as  I  have  seen,  any 
where  else  in  the  wide  world.    In  other  places  the  peo- 

eare  hospitable  or  kind  to  a  stranger,  as  the  case  may 
or  as  tbs  guest  seems  to  want  assistance :  but  in  Ire- 
bind  the  afiair  is  reduced  to  a  sort  of  science,  and  a  web 
of  attenliona  is  flung  round  the  visiter  before  he  well 
kaows  where  he  is.  So  that  if  he  be  not  a  very  cold- 
blooded, or  a  very  clear-sifhted,  or  a  very  temperate 
man,  it  will  cost  him  sundry  headaches, — and  mayhap 
aome  touches  of  the  heartache— before  hs  wins  his  way 
back  again  to  his  wonted  tranquillity. 

I  had  not  a  single  acquaintance  in  Ireland  when  first 
I  visited  that  most  interesting  of  countries,  of  which  fow 
people  in  £2ngland  know  much— even  though  their  ima- 
yinatioas  have  been  so  powerfully  aided  by  the  delicioas 
pencU  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Before  leaving  it,  however, 
after  about  a  year  and  a  halfs  cruising  off  and  on  their 
coasts,  I  was  on  pretty  intimate  terms  with  one  &mily 
mX  least  fur  every  uoxen  miles,  firom  Downpatrick  on  the 
east,  to  the  Bloody  Foreland  on  the  west,  a  range  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

The  way  in  which  this  was  brought  about  is  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  of  the  country.  I  had  inherited  a 
taste  ror  geology;  and  as  the  north  of  Ireland  afibrds  a 
fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  hammer,  I  soon  made 


thing  having  a  kind  purpose  in  view.    I  tneretore  pro- 
mised that,  if  at  any  time  I  could  obtain  leave  of  ab- 


mvself  acquainted  with  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  the 
otner  wonders  of  that  singular  district  While  engaged 
in  those  pursuits,  I  fell  in  with  an  eminent  medical  prac- 
titioner resident  in  that  part  of  the  country— a  gentle- 
man well  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  one  of  the 
best  informed  geologists  and  most  accomplished  philoso- 
phers of  the  day.  What  was  more  to  my  present  pur- 
pose, he  was  still  better  known  on  the  spot  as  the  must 
benevolent  and  kindest  of  men.  In  no  port  of  the  globe 
have  I  made  a  more  agreeable,  or  useful  acquaintance. 
During  a  residence  of  a  week  under  the  roof  of  this  de- 
lightfm  person,  I  observed  that  he  frequently  changed 
i&  conversation  from  literary,  professional,  or  scientific 
topics,  to  urge  me  to  n)ake  acquaintance  with  some 
friends  of  his,  living  also  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  at 
the  opposite  angle.  He  was,  in  particular,  desirous  that 
I  shcHild  see  a  family  with  whom  he  described  himself 
as  being  xery  intimate,  and  who  were  then  on  a  visit  fiir 
in  the  west  1  was  nothing  loth,  as  may  bo  supposed ; 
indeed,  a  young  lieutenant  is  seldom  burdened  with  many 
misgivings  as  to  his  reception  any  where— (except  within 
the  precincts  of  the  awful  admiralty  !>*-and  I,  naturally, 
folt  a  vehement  curiosity  to  see  something  more  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  of  whose  public 
proceedings,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  world  knows  so 
much  more  than  of  their  d<Mnestic  life. 

Besides  these  motives,  I  was  influenced  by  the  ex- 
treme earnestness  of  my  worthy  friend,  who,  indeed, 
would  hardly  let  me  stir  from  his  house  until  I  had  pro- 
mised to  deliver,  with  my  own  hands,  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  lady  residing  in  the  part  of  the  country 
above  alluded  to,  and  who,  he  assured  me,  would  not 
only  be  most  happy  to  see  me  herself,  but  also  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  family  with  whom  she  herself  was  then 
living  as  a  guest  I  thought  it  rather  an  odd  arrange- 
ment, that  a  mere  guest  should  introduce  a  stranger  to 
aaoCher  person's  house :  but  I  had  already  seen  enough 
of  ths  hearty  hospitality  of  Ireland  not  to  wonder  at  anj 


t  —  c  therefore 

that,  if  at  any 
senoe  for  a  few  days,  the  introductory  letter  should  be 
delivered. 

1  did  not  discover,  until  long  afterwards,  the  secret 
motive  of  my  friend's  anxiety  that  I  should  pay  the  visit 
in  question,  though  at  the  time  alluded  to,  I  was  quite 
coxcomb  enough  to  suppose  that  it  all  arose  from  per- 
sonal considerations.  It  mattered  little  to  me,  however, 
to  what  the  kindness  was  due ;  and,  my  leave  having  ex- 
pired, I  set  00"  to  my  ship,  the  Endymion,  of  which  I 
was  then  second  lieutenant,  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  visiting  the  per 
sons  to  whom  mj  excellent  friend  the  doctor  nad  given 
me  an  introduction.  I  had  been  so  firequently  absent 
before,  that  I  expected  to  be  fixed  on  board  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  was  therefore  agreeably  disappointed 
to  discover  that  my  brother  officers  had  formed  so  many 
pleasant  acquaintances  at  Bumcrana — a  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  magnificent  Lough  Swilly — that  they  were 
quite  willing  to  remain  on  the  spot,  and  to  take  upon 
their  shoulders  the  extra  duty  which  my  renewed  ab- 
sence imposed  upon  them.  I  nad  only,  therefore,  to  ob- 
tain the  captain's  permission  for  a  fresh  run.  This  was 
easily  gained,  for  he  was  the  most  indulgent  of  mortals ; 
and  his  only  caution  was, — ^**  Now,  mind — don't  you  be 
falling  in  love  with  any  of  these  Irish  girls.  It  will  be 
quite  time  enough  for  that  when  you  are  a  post  captain." 

I  promised  to  attend  to  his  advice ;  and  set  out  on 
this  new,  but  rather  wild  expedition  in  the  highest  glee, 
wishing  for  no  better  sport  than  to  try  the  fimness  of 
my  resolutions  on  this  head,  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
I  was  fblly  more  inclined  to  follow  the  precept  enjoined 
upon  me  by  another  friend,  who,  as  if  to  better  the  cap- 
tain's instruction,  said, 

**  Do  take  care  of  what  you  are  about,  when  you  mix 
with  those  fair  and  fascinating  witches,  the  Irisn  ladies, 
and  never  hold  yourself  as  heart-safo  unless  you  are  in 
love  with  at  least  two  of  them  at  once  I" 

Off  I  went ;  but  it  is  needless  to  state  whether  the 
course  steered  was  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  after  leav- 
ing Londonderry,  the  chief  city  in  that  part  of  Ireland. 
Indeed,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  almost  indifierent  in 
what  direction  the  road  lay !  for  the  whole  scene  was 
BO  new  and  so  fuU  of  interest  and  variety,  and  I  had  al- 
ready met  with  so  much  attention  in  the  country,  that  I 
felt  a  sort  of  certainty  of  finding  much  amusement  and 
a  welcome  reception  wherever  1  went  Meanwhile,  the 
circumstance  of  having  a  letter  of  introduction  in  my 
pocket  naturally  determined  my  route ;  and  having  hired 
a  good  stout  horse,  I  strapped  my  valise  behind,  and  set 
out  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  as  deliberately  in  quest 
of  adventures  as  any  knight-errant  that  ever  put  lance 
in  rest  Yet  I  was  in  no  respect  prepared  to  find  my- 
self so  soon  in  what  appeared  very  like  a  field  of  battle. 
I  had  not  proceeded  twenty  miles  before  I  came  to  a  vil- 
lage surrounded  by  troops,  and  guarded,  at  the  ends  oft  every  thing  in  character.    Nothing,  indeed,  which  the 


its  fow  streets,  by  cannon  which  appeared  to  be  loaded, 
as  lighted  matches  were  smoking  by  their  side.  A  con- 
siderable encampment  was  formed  on  a  slightly  rising 
ground  near  the  village ;  and  on  the  neighbouring  ground, 
still  farther  off,  might  be  seen  large  irregular  groups  of 
people,  who,  I  learned,  upon  enquiry,  were  chiefly  Orange- 
men, preparing  for  a  good  ceremonial  procession  on  me 
1st  of  July  old  style,  or  the  12th  of  July  according  to 
the  present  reckoning,  the  well-known  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  order  to  resist  this  proceed- 
ing cm  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  an  immense  multitude 
of  the  opposite,  or  Roman  Catholic  side  of  the  question, 
were  likewise  assembled  in  this  unquiet  spot,  and  all  the 
roads  converging  towards  that  (quarter  were  lined  with 
parties  of  men  carrying  sticks  m  their  hands,  flocking 
to  the  scene  of  expected  action.  The  military  had  been 
called  in  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  the  angry  passions  of 
the  respective  factions  were  so  much  roused,  that  even 
the  precautions  above  described  seemed  hardly  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  threatened  conflict 

The  sight  was  painful  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  I 
could  not  but  recollect  with  what  difierent  sensations  I 
had  viewed  the  chivalry  of  France  and  England  drawn 
up  in  hostile  array  on  the  heights  of  Corunna.  There 
the  contest  was  between  two  different  nations,  one  fight- 
ing against,  and  the  other  in  defence  of,  the  liberties  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  engaged.  But  here  the 
combatants  were  brethren  in  blood,  kindred  in  spirit, 
and  all  poosessed — as  they  believed — with  a  common  ob- 
ject^—the  good  of  their  native  country !  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  of  the  most  stirring  kind  of  interest,  I 
could  have  no  great  objection  to  seeing  another  such  bat 
tie  as  that  which  I  had  witnessed  near  Corunna  between 
those  long-established  fighting-cocks  the  French  and 


English ;  but  to  look  on  while  honest  Pat  and  Tim  were 
breaking  one  another's  heads  upon  abstract  political 
grounds,  and  I^gUsh  soldiery  interposing  with  grape- 
shot  and  fixed  bayonets  to  make  them  friends  again,  was 
what  I  had  no  mind  for.  I  therefore  tried  to  extricate 
myself  forthwith  from  thb  unhappy  struggle;  but  my 
horse  being  tired  could  not  proceed ;  so  I  was  forced  to 
sleep  in  a  village  which,  for  aught  I  knew,  might  bo 
sacked  and  burnt  before  morning.  ^ 

Nothing  occurred,  however,  to  disturb  the  pc&ce;  but 
I  felt  fiir  fi^m  easy  till  out  of  reach  of  this  nirious  ex- 
citement ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  some  quiet  folks,  a  fow 
miles  distant,  with  whom  I  took  breakfast,  seemed 
scarcely  to  care  or  to  know  that  the  country  round  them 
was  all  on  fiire.  From  thence  the  course  lay  across  a 
wild  range  of  mountains,  the  names  of  which  there  was 
no  one  left  to  tell ;  but  geographers  may  recoffnise  their 
position  by  the  circumstance  of  one  of  them  naving  (Mi 
its  top  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  called  Loch  Salt  Nothing 
can  1>B  conceived  more  desolate  or  dreary  than  this  part 
of  the  country;  and  as  there  were  fow  inhabitants  upon 
it  at  any  time,  and  none  at  all  at  this  moment,  I  had  no 
small  difficulty  in  making  food  my  way.  Neither  wb« 
the  prospect  of  the  place  I  was  bound  to  much  mora 
agreeable.  **  There  can  be  little  or  no  comfort,"  thought 
I,  **  in  a  region  so  sterile :  whatever  art  mi^^bt  attempt 
to  counteract  such  desolation,  must  be  unavailing." 

But  on  coming  nearer  to  the  noble  bay,  or  lough,  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  country  seat  of  my  unknown 
friends  was  to  be  found,  the  aspect  of  things  changed  so 
suddenly,  that  if  it  had  been  done  by  naagic  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  rendered  more  surprising.  ^  A  slight 
inequality  in  the  ground  served  to  conceal  this  **  jewel 
in  the  desert,"  as  it  was  ofien  called,  till  the  whole  of  its 
rare  beauties  could  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Even  without  such  a  contrast  as  the  wild  moors  afforded^ 
the  singular  merits  of  this  spot  must  have  claimed  the 
admiration  of  any  one  caring  a  straw  for  fine  scenery ; 
but  afler  such  a  preparative  uey  appeared  doubly  grate- 
ful to  the  senses ;  and  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  anxious 
to  come  nearer  to  such  a  delicious  scene. 

The  mansion  of  my  future  firiend,  of  which  only  par- 
tial glimpses  could  be  caught  now  and  theuy  was  well 
guarded  on  every  side  by  fine  old  trees,  rising  from  the 
surface  of  carefiilly  dressed  grounds,  riohhr  stocked 
flower-gardens,  lon^r  and  wide  avenues^  and  graceful 
terraces,  some  of  which  reached  to  the  very  water's  edcoi 
along  a  delicate  beach  on  which  the  ripple  scarcely  broke. 
This  charming  domain  occupied  a  narrow  spit  of  land, 
or  promontory,  jutting  forwards  into  a  land-locked  bay, 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  water  appeared  to  lie  al- 
ways asleep,  and  as  smooth  as  if,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  branch  uniting  with  the  stormy  Atlantic,  it  had 
been  sdme  artificial  lake,  contrived  by  the  tasteful  hand 
of  a  ffood  fairy,  the  touch  of  whose  wand  it  might  be 
thought  had  Ukewise  embellished  the  shore,  to  keep 


most  fortiw  imagination  could  suggest,  seemed  to  be 
wanting. 

There  was  one  extremely  well-conceived  device  at  this 
delightful  spot,  which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
any  where  else,  though  there  must  often  occur  in  other 
places  similar  situations  in  which  it  might  be  imitated 
Not  far  from  the  house,  but  quite  hid  under  a  thickly 
wooded  cliff,  overhanging  i^  quiet  bight  or  cove,  about 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  across,  lay  a  perf^^y  secluded  pool, 
with  a  bottom  of  snow-white  sand.  It  was  deep  in  the 
middle,  but  shelved  gradually  to  its  margin,  which  rest- 
ed on  a  narrow  strip,  or  beach,  of  small  round  polished 
pebbles.  This  fringe,  encircling  the  cove,  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  dry  grassy  bank,  or  natural  terrace,  reaching  to 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  the  face  of  which  was  not  merely 
perpendicular,  but  so  much  inclined,  that  the  top  more 
than  plumbed  the  edge  of  the  basin.  Along  the  dcy 
line,  there  was  drawn  a  fence  or  veil  of  briars,  honey, 
suckles,  and  other  impervious  bushes,  interspersed  with 
myrtles,  wild  roses,  and  fox-glove,  so  thickly  woven  to- 
gether, that  all  external  view  of  this  beau  ideal  of  a  bath 
was  rendered  impossible.  The  only  access  was  by  a 
narrow,  steep,  and  winding  path ;  and  at  the  upper  end 
was  platced  a  high,  locked  gate,  the  key  of  which  was  in 
the  exclusive  charge  of  the  ladies.  I  need  say  no  more 
of  the  uses  of  this  most  enchanting  of  earthly  grottoes, 
than  that,  if  Diana  and  her  nymphs  had  been  as  well  pro- 
vided, the  catastrophe  of  ActsDon  could  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  rode  on,  ignorant  as  jet  of  these  and 
many  other  rich  and  rare  beauties  of  this  singular  spot, 
and  only  admiring  the  ffeneral  aspect  of  things,  I  begaa, 
for  the  first  time,  to  reflect  on  the  extreme  awkwardness 
of  my  situation;    I  hf  d  no  personal  aoquamtanoe  with 
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any  one  of  the  large  party  liere  assembled ;  nor  was  there 
the  least  reason  for  supposing  that  any  one  of  them  had 
ever  heard  of  the  intruder,  or  tliat,  when  told  who  and 
what  he  was,  they  would  be  a  whit  more  inclined  to  no- 
tice him. 

Said  I  to  myself,  "  I  am  merely  the  bearer  of  an  in- 
troductory  letter  to  a  lady,  who  is  herself  no  more  than 
a  guest  in  the  house ;  and  although  it  might  have  been 
allowable  enough  to  have  called  to  deliver  such  an  intro- 
duction, had  business  or  accident  brought  me  to  the 
neighbourhood,  or  even  w;thin  a  short  ride,  yet  it  does 
seem  rather  a  strong  measure  to  travel  iilly  or  sixty 
miles  across  a  wild  and  disturbed  country  merely  to  pay 
a  morning  call." 

The  provoking  inference,  therefore,  that  my  intention 
was  to  make  a  visit  of  some  duration,  became  inevitable ; 
and  I  pictured  to  myself  the  excessive  annoyance  of  hav- 
ing a  string  of  explanations  to  give  respecting  my  move- 
ments,  which,  ai\er  all,  might  not  be  followed  by  any  in- 
vitation  to  remain.  Aider  cogitating  for  a  long  time,  I 
resolved  to  steal  up  to  the  house,  if  possible,  unperceiv- 
cd, — to  have  my  horse  turned  over  to  the  groom,  and  my 
portmanteau  stowed  out  of  sight, — and  then  to  walk 
boldly  up  to  the  door,  with  a  visiting-card  in  one  hand, 
and  my  credentials  in  the  other,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
servant  for  the  lady  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
I  next  proposed  to  stroll  about  the  woods,  to  give  time 
for  any  good  things  said  of  the  bearer  in  the  mtroduc- 
tion  to  work  their  way,  I  hoped,  by  this  rather  clumsy 
manoeuvre,  that  by  the  time  I  returned  to  the  house  its 
inmates  might  be  prepared  to  receive  the  stranger ;  and 
then,  if  their  invitation  to  remain  should  hap)>cn  not  to 
be  very  pressing,  I'might  pretend  to  be  collecting  speci- 
mens for  my  geological  friends,  and  so  make  my  escape ; 
though,  to  own  the  truth,  nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts  than  geology  or  any  other  scientific  object. 

]n  spite  of  these  ingenious  plans,  1  felt  rather  absurdly 
situated,  and  half  wished  I  had  not  engaged  at  all  in 
such  an  unpromising  adventure.  It  seemed,  however, 
too  late  to  retract,  and  therefore  I  jogged  on,  as  earnestly 
hoping  not  to  be  detected  as  ever  did  any  troops  in  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack  of  a  besieged  fort. 

What,  then,  was  my  speechless  horror,  on  riding  up 
the  approach,  to  discover  a  cavalcade  of  not  fewer  than 
a  dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen  bearing  right  down  upon 
me  from  the  house.  Had  it  been  a  troop  of  French 
cuirassiers  charging  across  the  ground,  and  threatening 
annihilation  to  the  unfortunate  hack  and  his  rider,! 
could  not  have  been  much  more  astounded.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that,  as  the  master  of  the  house  was 
probably  of  the  number,  he  would  stop  to  enquire  the 
business  of  the  suspicious-looking  stranger  invading  his 
grounds.  This  I  could  but  ill  explain ;  as  the  person 
for  whom  I  brought  a  letter  being  an  elderly  lady,  was 
not  likely  to  be  on  horseback  amidst  a  party  of  young 
folks.  I  foresaw,  at  all  events,  that  there  would  be  a 
general  halt  ordered ;  while  the  poor  new-comer,  witli 
his  draggled  horse  and  swollen  valise  (indicating  any 
thing  but  a  hasty  departure,)  would  become  the  object  of 
pleasant  criticism  to  the  quizzical  dandies  arid  young 
ladies  of  the  party — pleasant,  I  mean,  to  them;  but 
wretched  work  for  the  hapless  wight  exposed  to  their 
pitiless  pelting.  Even  when  this  scrutiny  was  over, 
what  were  they  to  do  with  their  unexpected,  sclf-elected 
companion  ?  His  horse  was  now  too  tired,  and  much 
too  ugly  at  any  time  to  accompany  such  gay  palfreys  as 
were  prancing  over  the  lawn ;  yet  they  could  not  in  com- 
mon civility  leave  a  stranger  adriH — nor  could  they  ac- 
company him  back  to  the  house,  without  breaking  up 
their  expedition  for  the  day. 

All  this  flashed  through  iny  mind  in  a  moment,  and 
lefl  mo  in  a  dire  dilemma.  1  pulled  up  my  jaded  nag, 
however,  with  such  a  jerk,  that  I  well  nigh  threw  him 
on  his  haunches.  Fortunately,  a  little  inequality  in  the 
ground  hid  me  from  the  view  of  the  advancing  cavalry  ; 
and  at  tlie  same  critical  moment  I  discovered  an  opening 
in  the  fence  on  one  side.  Without  considering  or  caring 
whither  it  might  lead,  1  turned  my  charger  round,  urged 
him  forwards  with  whip  and  spur,  and  dashed  into  the 
gap  as  if  I  had  been  flying  from  the  arm  of  justice,  in- 
stead of  making  my  escape  from  as  companionable  a  set 
of  people  as  ever  breathed.  Had  any  of  the  party  de- 
tected the  bashful  fugitive,  and  given  chase,  bo  must 
have  been  caught ;  for  the  path  into  which  I  had  fled 
terminated  in  a  road  leading  to  some  farm  offices,  but 
with  no  opening  beyond. 

The  awkwardness  of  my  situation — already  considera- 
ble— was  greatly  augmented  by  this  ridiculous  proceed- 
ing, and  I  heard  the  riders  pass  within  twenty  yards  of 
my  hiding  place,  with  the  most  unspeakable  alarm  lost 
any  one  of  them  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  me  nestling 


behind  a  cart  of  hay.  I  breathed  freer  when  the  last 
servant*8  horse  crossed  the  ridge;  and  then,  creeping 
from  my  hole,  soon  gained  the  stables  adjoining  the 
house,  gave  up  my  horse,  secured  the  wclUstufled  valise 
out  of  sight,  and  repaired,  according  to  the  original  pre 
cious  sclieinc,  to  the  front  door  with  my  letter.  1  stood 
for  five  minutes  witli  the  knob  of  the  bell  in  my  hand — 
irresolute  whether  to  go  on  with  the  adventure,  or  fairly 
to  cut  and  run  from  it.  At  length,  when  the  fatal  pull 
was  given,  I  listened  to  the  sound,  and  felt  myself  what 
statesmen  call  "  fully  committed.*'  There  was  now 
nothing  lefl  but  to  screw  up  my  courage,  as  I  best  might, 
to  meet  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  crisis. 

There  happened  to  be  no  one  at  homo  except  the  old 
lady  herself,  so  that  the  plan  succeeded  very  well ;  and, 
though  I  now  forget  the  details  of  the  introduction,  1 
can  never  cease  to  remember  that  the  unbounded  cor- 
diality of  tiie  reception,  not  only  from  this  excellent  per- 
son,  but  from  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  and  all 
their  assembled  friends,  showed  how  totally  1  had  mb- 
calculated  the  nature  and  extent  of  Irish  hospitality.  1 
learned,  indeed,  in  no  long  time,  that  the  fashion  of  the 
country  is  to  receive  every  stranger  as  well,  and  to  treat 
him  with  exactly  the  same  perfect  frankness  and  kind- 
ness, as  they  would  do  if  they  really  knew  him  to 
merit  such  attention  at  their  hands.  If  it  shall  prove  on 
further  acquaintance  that  he  fails  to  make  good  his 
claim,  they  then  treat  him  accordingly ;  but  in  tlie  6rst 
instance  his  title  to  a  hospitable  reception  is  always  taken 
for  granted. 

As  most  of  the  delightful  party,  amongst  whom  I  now 
found  myself  domesticated,  are  still  alive — though  more 
than  twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  those  days — 1 
scarcely  feel  at  liberty  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  establishment  into  which  I  was  so  freely  and  con- 
fidentially admitted.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  country  than  the  whole  scene*  There 
were  several  elderly  persons,  then  in  the  autumn  of  life, 
tliough  now  waning  into  octogenarians;  and  several  were 
very  young  folks,  scarcely  able  to  walk,  who  now  count 
many  **  daughters  and  sons  of  beauty."  There  was  a 
pretty  equal  admixture  of  Irish  and  English,  amongst 
whom  were  several  persons  of  rank;  also  one  or  two 
foreigners ;  besides  much  native  wit,  worth  and  beauty, 
of  the  highest  or^er,  and  all  most  delightfully  set  off  by 
the  graces  and  nameless  enchantments  of  refined  manners, 
and  tasteful  as  well  as  useful  accomplishments.  I  have 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  so  fascinating 
an  assemblage  of  all  that  could  render  a  country  party 
agreeable  as  was  here  collected  in  one  of  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  corners  of  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
if  I  very  soon  began  to  tliink  of  the  ship  and  her  routine 
drudgery  with  a  degree  of  distaste  I  dared  scarcely  ex- 
press even  to  myself.  Compared  to  the  delirious  sort  of 
witchery  of  this  gay  scene,  every  thing  I  had  enjoyed 
before,  even  in  the  all-romantic  Peninsula,  or  in  the 
beautiful  islands  of  Madeira  or  Bermuda,  looked  spirit- 
less and  tame,  llie  dull  duties  and  discomforts  of  a  sea- 
life — the  trammels  of  naval  discipline— and  the  insignifi- 
cance of  a  mere  lieutenant's  station,  amidst  all  this 
luxury,  and  &shion,  and  wealth,  and  beauty,  and  rank, 
pressed  on  my  fevered  thoughts  so  severely,  that  at  times 
I  was  half  distracted  with  sheer  despondency,  and  felt  cut 
to  the  heart  on  recollecting  the  bitter  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  what  seemed,  at  that  intoxicating  season,  the  vulgar 
duties  of  a  sailor's  life.  My  worthy  captain's  advice  was 
thrown  to  the  winds;  and  indeed  any  heart, aged  twenty- 
two,  must  have  been  made  of  cast-iron  to  have  resisted  the 
rides  and  walks,  the  pic-nic  dinners,  the  dances,  and  the 
music  parties,  and  suppers,  besides  the  infinitely  varied 
round  of  other  amusements — grave  and  gay — which  con- 
tributed  to  render,  and  will  for  ever  preserve  this  nook  of 
Ireland  the  true  terrestrial  paradise  of  my  juvenile  days. 

How  the  deuce  I  ever  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  magic 
circle,  I  hardly  know ;  but  if  I  could  only  feel  myself  at 
liberty,  without  a  breach  of  confidence,  to  give  a  few  of 
the  details  of  those  hours,  I  would  stake  great  odds  on  the 
side  of  the  eflTect  which  the  description  of  such  a  reality 
might  produce,  against  the  interest  of  the  imaginary 
scenes  in  almost  any  romance.  Although,  unfortunately, 
this  may  not  be  done,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
relating  the  cause  and  consequence  of  my  introduction  to 
tlicsc  very  kind  persons,  who,  from  tliat  hour  to  this,  have 
held  their  station  amongst  my  steadiest  friends. 

f  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  gentleman  whose 
introduction  I  carried  was  most  urgent  for  me  to  deliver 
the  letter  in  person;  but  he  gave  no  reasons  for  this 
anxiety;  nor  indeed  was  I  then  aware,  that  besides  lii? 
being  an  intimate  friend,  he  was  their  family  physician. 
While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  had  seen  witli  regret 
Ihow  incfiectual  his  art  had  proved  to  alleviate  the  mother's 


sorrow  caused  by  the  recent  low  of  her  hmtWt^ 
The  young  man  had  been  in  the  navy,andwM»Wmi 
age  and  standing  in  the  service.  These  jccidenttl  tZ 
cidences  suggested  to  her  judicious  and  i\jid.}md 
fi^iend,  that  as  I,  in  some  degree,  rcscmUed,  in  ^mtuvatt 
and  in  manners,  the  officer  who  was  no  more,  the  poQ 
moUier's  tlioughts  and  feelings  might  poaeibly  be  divert 
into  a  new  channel,  by  the  society  of  a  person  in  w  nm 
respects  similarly  circumstanced  to  the  child  she  Mloit 

1  was  not  made  a  party  to  this  maDcravre,  beciiHe  tk 
experiment  might  thus  have  been  totally  nurred.  Itw 
obvious,  indeed,  that  the  mere  conscioiuncis  of  ictiif 
such  a  part  must  have  imposed  an  awkward  reitnii 
upon  me,  fatal  to  the  character  I  was  intended  to  fill- « 
the  good  doctor  lefl  matters  to  work  out  tbeir  on 
course.  A  very  different  efiect,  it  b  true,  fiom  wiat  k 
wished  and  expected,  might  have  been  produced;  fif  io. 
stead  of  my  being  received  with  open  amjB,  and  hdm 
to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  mother's  wasted  ajSectintt,!* 
presence  might  only  have  proved  irksome,  from  \a&u 
to  keep  alive  the  anguish  of  those  wounds,  whidi  prb. 
ciple  tells  us  rather  to  do  our  utmost  to  heal  thta  nekto 
irritate  by  unavailing  sorrow. 

It  so  happened,  fortmiately  fbr  nxi,  and^wblKvo^ 
more  consequence,  fortunately  fbr  the  firiendly  phy^'i 
reputation  as  a  skilful  *^  minister  to  the  mind  dnuti* 
or  rather  to  the  pure  bat  desobte  iMart,  Hat  tiieeir«i 
ment  completely  succeeded—I  hope  and  believe,  to  lb 
mother's  consolation.    To  me,  of  cowse,  tbe  tw/fba  I 
met  with  was  matter  of  dclightasd  aitoDiabaKit;«rfit 
the  time  I  could  not  by  toy  means  aocMnt  for  tkato 
with  which  I  was  honoured.    8m  mnefa  so,  iiideii,til 
occasionally  felt  somewhat  startled,  and  tlnoilappKi, 
with  the  sense  of  obligation  imposed  by  soeb  D&oiDiliil 
unmerited  attentions. 

The  first  explanation  which  reached  wMtihapinj, 
to  whose  agency  I  was  so  deeply  indebted,  ii  mDj  lo 
touching  in  itself,  and  likewise  so  fertile, n I OMicoTeii 
matter  rcr  useful  reflection  to  those  who  majWwmkilf 
circumstanced,  that  I  give  it  withomitreserTe.  Theilii 
incident — though  to  some  it  may  perhaps  ippevkM- 
had  a  very  essential  efleet  in  modiQring  tbecoonetfij 
subsequent  life — ^not  so  much  by  raiting  me  m  cf  m 
opinion,  which  it  certainly  did,  as  by  inspiria;  bkt^ 
still  stronger  motives  to  exertion,  and  with  higher  fccfi 
of  deserving,  in  time,  a  distinction  so  very  flittering,  b 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  this  most  exoellat  c^ 
lady,  about  six  months  after  my  first  acquaintaiia  win 
her,  and  just  before  I  quitted  England  fbr  the  East  Wa, 
these  words  occur  :-^ 

"Once  more,  adieu!  I  must  hope  yon  wifltritek 
me;  let  me  constantly  know  how  you  proceed, udb 
I  can  address  you;  and  recollect, you  we  reedidls 
freedom  of  this  house  I  believe  I  told  yoa  I  h«d  toj 
son  in  the  navy,  a  lieutenant,  and  of  superior  tiloa.  I 
therefore  consider  that  Heaven  has  given  yon  to  bj* 
in  his  place — and  may  the  Almighty  proted  j^^ 

CHAPTER  XX. 

TRICKS  UPON  TRAVELLERS* 

A  duions  and  vastly  pleasing  fashion  .P''"**^^ 
part  of  Ireland  where  I  was  so  nearly  bcwitcWsus* 
to^forget  my  ship,  my  duties,  and  every  thin? ««» 
beauty  bright !  When  a  country  part;,  »«*  fj  "T 
been  describing,  had  passed  a  certain  time  ^^:^ 
seldom  broke  up  entirely,  or  scattered  thcrosehts ■»• 
ferent  direcUons,  but  generally  shifted,  or  empnW^ 
body— flitted,  I  think  tlicy  used  to  caU  it-toihe  w* 
of  some  one  of  the  number.  Now  vaA  tw»  "T" 
members  of  the  group  dropped  off  by  t^e  **/'2"X 
places  were  presently  filled  up  by  other  trmHy  ^ 
ready  in  the  new  hive,  or  who  soon  found  w«"^  - 
when  the  weU-known  sounds  of  festivity  were !)«« «= 
the  neighbourhood.  .  .  y 

In  this  manner  the  country  party,  intowludi  i  «■ 
been  so  kindly  admitted  an  honorary  '^^r^ 
several  moves,  with  sundry  losses  and  »»"^."57l, 
to  its  numbers ;  and  as  every  day  rendered  ^^."r,^ 
and  more  grateful,  I  could  scarcely  *«tiJoJ^*% 
turning  to  the  tame  occupations  and  rugged  socirtj 
frigate,  the  duUcs  of  which  had  so  rcccnUj  bf«^ 
greatest  and  most  sincere  delight  McanwhiJM^ 
good-natured  captain, and  stUl  bettcMiaturedB»^ 
made  no  difficulties  about  this  pro^^^^^ 
continued  to  involve  myself  deeper  «»'J*tP^  ^i 
step.    I  failed  not  to  perceive  at  times,  that  I  w»  PJ^ 
into  rather  a  dangerous  scrape  for  ^7^^^*^^  ^ 
young  officer,  who  had  yet  to  work  his  own  v«j 
world.    But  as  these  reflections  intwfiwd  niww^ 
tinontly  with  the  enjoyments  of  the  hour,  u^j 
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crushed  down  and  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible, 
at  that  gay  period. 

What  surprisod  me  most,  all  this  time,  was  the  air  of 
refinement  and  high  polish  in  tlie  Irish  society  amongst 
whom  I  W31S  thus  casually  thrown.  I  had  previously 
entertained  an  idea  that  their  hospitality,  proverbial  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  wao  of  a  rudo  and  rather  trouble- 
some description.  I  Tound  it,  on  the  contrary,  marked 
not  only  by  the  strongest  lines  of  sincerity  and  kindness, 
but  by  many  of  tliose  delicate  touches  of  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  others  which  form  the  most  indubitable 
symptoms  of  genuine  good-breeding.  So  very  carefully, 
indeed,  are  these  traits  preserved  as  characteristics  of 
their  society,  that  rather  more  latitude  in  the  intercourse 
of  young  pcoplo  than  1  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere 
is  not  only  permitted,  but  even  perhaps  encouraged. 
The  propriety,  as  well  as  safety,  of  all  this,  consists  in  the 
perfect  confidence  which  the  parties  possess  in  one 
another^s  sense  of  what  is  due  to  themselves ;  so  that  a 
degree  of  freedom,  which  in  England  mij^ht  possibly  be 
called  bold  or  odd,  is,  in  Ireland,  merely  one  branch  of  a 
peculiar  system  of  manners.  It  rests,  no  doubt,  on  as 
scmpuloos  a  foundation  of  sentiment  and  principle  as 
ours  does,  but  it  is  less  restricted  by  etiquettes,  and  far 
less  frozen  over  witli  those  conventional  forms  which  the 
uninitiated  find  so  troublesome  to  break  through. 

So  far  from  discovering  that  the  stories  were  true  about 
the  sort  of  oompalston  ummI  in  matters  of  drinking,  I  can 
safely  say — ^whatever  might  have  been  once  the  fashion — 
that,  during  the  course  of  experienoe  in  joviality  I  went 
through  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  I  seldom  met  with  any 
thing  at  a  gontleman^s  table  approaching  even  to  oxigeance 
on  this  score,  far  less  to  the  formidable  bullying  which 
we  had  been  warned  against,  when  the  alternative  rested 
between  another  bottle  or  an  ounce  of  lead.  I  do  not  deny 
that  our  friends  the  Irish  have  a  wonder^ly  winning 
way  of  insinuating  their  ^jfood  oheer  upon  us,  and  some- 
times of  inducing  us — without  the  aid  of  firearms — to 
swallow  more  claret  than  is  perhaps  good  for  us. 

I  landed  once  at  Bumcrana,  a  pretty  little  quiet  village, 
with  a  watering- place  look,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  that 
^reat  and  beauti&l  bay  Lough  Swilly.  One  side  of  this 
noble  harbour  is  formed  by  the  bold  promontory  of 
Inishowen,  celebrated  in  every  land  for  its  noble  whiskey, 
second  only — if  second  it  be,  (which  I  am  bound  as  a 
Scotsman  to  doubt) — to  that  of  Femtosh  or  Glenlivct 
I  was  accompanied  by  an  English  gentleman,  on  the  first 
day  of  his  landing  in  Ireland.  As  he  then  seriously 
imagined  the  inhabitants  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  wild  and 
uncouth  race,  I  could  see  he  was  rather  surprised  at  the 

fentlemanlike  deportment  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine  rcsi- 
ent  on  the  spot,  for  whom  he  had  brought  a  letter.  Wo 
had  walked  together  to  his  house,  or  rather  cottage — for 
he  was  not  a  fixed  resident,  but  came  there  for  summer 
quarters.  The  neatness,  and  even  elegance,  of  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  his  temporary  establishment, 
botli  without  and  within  the  dwelling,  gave  token  of  a 
taste  many  degrees  removed  from  the  state  of  people  far 
back  in  civilisation.  Presently  the  ladies  came;  and  their 
national  frankness — modified  by  the  most  entire  and  un- 
afiected  simplicity — puzzled  my  friend  completely.  In 
due  season  the  dressing-bell  sent  us  off  to  prepare  for 
dinner;  and  while  we  were  getting  ready,  my  companion 
said  to  me — 

**  I  SCO  perfectly  what  this  fellow  is  at ;  he  means  to 
^w  you  and  me  up,  by  pouring  claret  down  our  throats. 
You  may  do  as  you  please,  but  IMl  be  shot  if  he  plays  off 
his  Irish  pranks  on  me.  I  will  eat  his  dinner — take  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  his  wine— make  my  bow  to  the 
ladies— go  on  board  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock — and, 
having  given  them  a  dinner  in  return,  shall  have  done  my 
doty  in  the  way  of  attention,  afler  which  I  shall  totally 
out  the  connection.  I  have  no  idea  of  their  abominable 
fashion  of  forcing  strangers  to  drink." 

**  We  shall  see,**  said  I ;  and,  having  knocked  the  dust 
off  our  shoes,  down  we  went  to  dinner. 

Every  thing  was  plain,  and  suitable  to  the  pretensions 
of  a  cottage.  There  was  no  pressing  to  cat  or  drink  dur- 
ing dinner;  and  in  process  of  time  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved — the  ladies  sipped  a  little  sweet  wine,  and  disap- 
peared. 

**  Now  for  it,*'  whispered  my  fHend ;  **  he  has  sent  the 
women  out  of  the  way,  that  he  may  ply  us  the  better.** 

And  f  must  own  things  looked  rather  supicious ;  for 
our  host,  instead  of  sitting  down  again  at  the  dinner-table, 
walked  to  a  bow-window  overlooki.ig  the  anchorage,  and 
exactly  facing  tlie  setting  sun,  at  that  hour  illummating 
the  whole  landscape,  in  the  gorgeous  style  peculiar  to 
combined  mountain  and  lake  scenery. 

**Why  should  we  not  enjoy  this  pleasant  prospect 


while  we  are  discussing  our  wine?**  said  the  master  of 
the  house. 

At  tliat  instant  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  tlie 
servant,  as  if  he  knew  by  intuition  what  was  passing  in  his 
niaster*s  head. 

'*  Tim,**  said  our  host,  "  put  the  card-table  here  in  the 
bow-window,  and  give  us  some  other  glasses, — also,  Lf  you 
have  such  a  thing,  bring  up  a  bottle  of  claret** 

Tim  nodded,  smiled,  and  made  the  fitting  adjustments. 
The  table  was  barely  large  enough  to  hold  a  noble  long, 
corked  bottle,  for  the  fashion  of  claret  decanters  hud  not 
as  yet  reached  that  remote  district  of  the  empire.  Round 
tlie  margin  was  placed  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
capacious  glasses — ^famous  tall  fellows,  witli  such  slender 
stalks,  that  they  seemed  scarcely  equal  to  tlie  weight  of 
their  generous  load. 

My  friend  and  T  exchanged  glances,  and  I  could  see 
his  shoulders  slightly  raised,  as  if  ho  was  saying  in- 
temally, 

**  Now  we  are  in  for  it ! — but  I  will  not  drink  a  drop 
more  than  I  choose.** 

The  claret,  which  in  itself  was  most  delicious,  was 
cooled  in  as  perfect  a  style  as  if  it  had  been  subject  to  the 
skill  of  an  Abdar  or  professional  wine-cooler  at  Madras. 
The  party  consisted,  I  think,  of  four  or  five  persons — I 
forget  exactly  which — but  this  one  bottle,  I  remember^ 
just  passed  round  the  group  twice.  As  the  flavour  of  the 
beverage  appeared  to  have  become  more  exquisite  at  the 
second  turn  than  at  the  first,  though  but  a  short  interval 
had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  it  seemed  odd  that  another 
bottle  was  not  called  for.  Instead  of  which,  our  landlord 
went  on  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  the  lough,  and  tlie 
fineness  of  the  season  in  general,  and  the  suiifet  in  par- 
ticular, for  full  five  minutes  after  the  wine  had  disappear- 
ed— when  he  suddenly  said,  with  a  half-hesitating  tone, 
towards  my  English  friend,  who  sat  at  his  elbow, — 

**  I  beg  your  pardon — perhaps  you  would  take  some 
more  wine  ?** 

As  no  one  made  any  objection,  the  bell  was  rung,  and 
Tim  reappeared,  bearing  with  him  anotlier  bottle.  Thb* 
likewise  vanished  in  a  trice,  and  Tim  was  again  sum- 
moned. 

"  Bring  some  more  claret,**  said  tlie  master  to  tlie  man 
—or  rather  boy,  as  he  was  called,  though  twice  as  old  as 
any  of  the  party. 

At  this  instant  I  caught  my  companion's  eve ;  and  I 
could  see  he  was  becoming  alive  to  the  plot  against  him — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  seemed  to  be  preparing  to  rise. 
The  following  conversation,  however,  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  fixed  him  to  his  seat. 

"  Well,  Tim,  what  are  you  gaping  at  ?  Why  don't  you 
run  for  the  clar't  ?'* 

"  1  didn*t  know,**  replied  the  other,  "  whether  you*d 
like  to  use  the  whole  of  it** 

**  Use  the  whole  of  it  !*'  exclaimed  his  master — "  What 
does  the  boy  mean  7     What  are  you  at,  Tim  ?** 

•*  Oh,  sir,"  quoth  the  well-instructed  rogue,  "  I  knew 
you  came  here  only  for  a  short  time,  and  as  the  wine 
you  brought  was  but  little,  1  didn't  know  but  yon  might 
wish  not  to  use  it  all  entirely  to-day,**  And  then  he 
whispered  something  in  his  master's  ear,  the  words  of 
which  we  could  not  distinguish.  The  reply,  however, 
sliowed,  tn  seemed  to  show,  what  had  been  said. 

^*  Nonsense,  Tim,  nonsense,  you*re  an  ass,  man,  bring 
it  np.*' 

Tim  accordingly  disappeared,  but  soon  returned  with 
a  basket  apparently  full  of  straw ;  at  the  bottom  of 
which,  however,  after  some  considerable  show  of  bunt- 
ing, a  couple  of  bottles  were  said  to  be  found. 

** Confound  you,  Tim  ;  is  this  all?*'  said  the  host. 

"  It  is,  sir,**  lied  Tim;  "and  in  faith,  sir,*'  added  he, 
still  lying,  **  it's  one  more  bottle  than  I  thought  there 
was  ;  for  there  was  but  the  dozen  when  we  started  from 
Derry  a  week  ago  ;  and  you  know,  sir,  you  and  the  col- 
lector on  last  Tuesday-- " 

But  the  catalogue  of  circumstances  which  were  in- 
tended to  act  as  buttresses  to  Master  Tim*s  inventions, 
was  cut  short  by  a  peremptory  order  to  loave  the  room 
This  he  did  so  soon  as  he  had  made  a  circumbendibus 
to  escape  notice,  and  deposited  the  basket  behind  his 
inastor*s  chair,  muttering,  as  he  put  it  down  with  a 
thump — 

*'  There's  as  good  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  as  ever 
was  uncorked." 

The  fresh  broach  was,  indeed,  so  delicious,  that  we 
could  hardly  believe  it  was  of  the  same  vintage  as  that 
of  the  previous  bin,  though  our  host  assured  us  it  was 
*Uhe  identical."  At  all  events,  under  its  genial  inspi- 
ration, the  glorious  sun,  which  was  just  touching  the 


tops  of  the  hills  above  Rathmullip,  seemed  already  be' 
coming  doubly  glorious,  and  the  whole  landscape  more 
brilliant  than  ever. 

Tim's  basket  well  merited  a  still  higher,  eulogium 
than  he  had  given  it;  but  while  his  reputation  as  a 
judge  of  wine  rose,  his  character  for  veracity  fell  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  since  we  beheld,  in  due  sea- 
son, not  merely  two,  but  three,  and  at  last  a  fourth  long, 
necked  gentleman  from  Bordeaux  emerge  from  under 
ihe  straw  ! 

The  trick  played  upon  us  by  these  confederates  was 
now  apparent  enough  ;  but  the  wine,  fortunately,  was 
of  that  light  and  puro  kind  which  does  not  produce 
much  effect  on  strong  heads,  and  that  of  my  companion 
was  proof  against  far  greater  trials  than  this.  He  was, 
indeed,  perftictly  aware  of  what  was  passing;  and 
though  dearly  loving  the  wine,  (which  he  told  me  after- 
wards was  superior  to  any  tie  had  ever  before  tasted,) 
and  thirsting  vehemently  for  more,  yet  he  had  no  no- 
lion  of  being  made  tipsy  by  means  ef  a  common-place 
concert  between  host  and  butler.  Ho  therefore  rose  to 
leave  the  room,  expecting,  of  coarse,  to  be  forcibly  de- 
tained, or,  at  all  events,  he  reckoned  upon  being  begged 
and  entreated  to  sit  down  again. 

Not  a  whit !  The  wily  native  knew  his  man  exactly, 
and,  instead  of  arresting  his  guest  by  force  or  by  supph- 
cation,  merely  observed  to  him,  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
admire  the  prospect,  there  was  siill  daylight  enough  to 
command  a  view  down  the  bay  from  the  little  knoll 
on  the  right.  The  Englishman  was  sorely  puzzled  by 
all  this.  Ho  saw  there  was  none  of  the  detention  he 
expected  would  be  practised  upon  him,  and  yet  ho 
had  a  strong  consciousness  that  be  was  undergoing  the 
operation  well  known  afloat  and  ashore  by  the  title  pf 
"  the  game  of  humbug."  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  the 
most  eager  desire  to  take  another  good  pull  at  the 
claret 

There  was  no  wine  before  us  at  this  critical  juncture 
of  the  evening,  and  our  landlord,  who,  most  unaccount- 
ably, seemed  indiflierent  to  this  material  circumstance, 
went  on  prosing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  about  Protest- 
ant ascendancy,  the  eternal  siege  of  Derry,  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  such-like  stale  topics.  At  length  one 
of  the  company — whose  interest  in  these  subjects  re- 
sembled that  of  a  man  who  has  never  looked  through  a 
iclescope  when  listening  to  the  conversation  of  a  com- 
pany of  astronomers — became  somewhat  impatient, 
and,  watching  for  a  pause,  asked  this  host  if  it  were 
the  custom  in  Ireland  to  discuss  Orange  politics  with 
empty  glasses  i 

**God  bless  me !"  cried  the  other,  with  woll-feigned 
«»ur prise,  **  is  .there  no  wine  on  the  table  ?"  and  ringing 
the  bell  furiously,  scolded  poor  Tim  so  naturally  that 
the  confederate  was  almost  thrown  out. 

♦»  Well !  you  numskull,  why  don't  you  make  off  with 
you,  and  bring  something  for  the  gentlemen  to  drink  ?" 

Tim  stood  fast  till  interrogated  a  second  time,  and 
then  replied,  with  perfect  gravity,  that  there  was  not 
another  drop  of  wine  in  the  house,  swearing  by  all  man- 
ner of  saints  to  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

Upon  this  the  master  got  up  in  a  rage,  and  brushing 
past  the  servant,  declared  his  intention  of  searching  the 
cellar  himself.  He  was  absent  some  time ;  and  before 
ho  came  back,  we  had  prevailed  on  our  hesitating  com- . 
panion  to  sit  down  again.  Just  as  the  stranger  took 
his  place,  and  as  if  there  had  been  some  electrical  com- 
munication between  his  chair  and  the  handle  of  the 
door,  it  opened,  and  in  walked  our  generous  entertainer, 
exulting  in  his  success,  crowing  like  chanticleer,  and 
bearing  in  each  hand  a  couple  of  bottles,  clicking 
against  each  other;  whilo  Tim,  with  a  degree  of  impu- 
dence equalled  only  by  that  of  his  master,  substiiulcd 
clean  glasses,  of  a  still  more  capacious  swallow  than 
ihe  first.  To  these  were  added  two  pair  of  candles 
which  towered  high  above  the  jolly  crew,  and  promised 
to  last  till  another  dawn  should  look  in  upon  our  revels. 
By  this  time  the  twilight  had  almost  entirely  ebbed 
away,  and  was.,  succeeded  by  that  cheerful,  aurora- 
kjnd  of  brilliancy  in  the  sky,  which  points  out  the  place 
of  the  sun  during  the  wnole  of  his  summer  night*s 
journey  in  those  high  latitudes.  Politics  dropped  out 
of  the  conversation  by  general  consent,  for  the  joyous 
juice  of  the  grape  soon  melted  us  all  into  one  mind — 
and  a  hundred  topics  of  more  pleasing  interest  were 
Ktasled,  in  which  the  strangers  could  join  without  fear 
of  any  angry  discussion.  1  will  not  say  that  these  were 
discu8.*«cd  without  warmth,  for  the  mirth  and  anima- 
tion of  the  company  rose  very  pleasantly  as  each  fresh 
bottle  found  its  way  by  some  magical  procc«>8  to  the 
tabic.    But  I  must  own  it  was  sometimos  rather  difiio 
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cult  to  tell  who  were  the  liiteners  amongst  ds,  or  to 
my  who  was  guest  and  who  landlord,  for  the  party 
feeraed  like  a  circle  of  brothers,  all  equally  at  home. 

This  w^t  on  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  but  I 
should  be  the  reriest  conjuror  on  earth  to  say  how  lung. 
Through  the  hazy  atmoephere  of  my  recollection  of  that 
jolly  erening,  I  remember  that  about  e]e?en  u*cIock, 
more  or  less,  our  host  was  enchanted  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  words  with  seeing  his  wine  so  much  relished, 
and  tickled  also  with  the  good  joke  of  having*  succeeded, 
as  he  thought,  in  throwing  the  suspicious  Englishman 
off  his  guard,  and  making  him  drink  just  as  much  wine 
as  he,  the  Irishman,  thought  fit  to  impose.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  inverted  the  proverb,  and  reckon, 
ed  without  his  guest,  for,  by  one  imprudent  remark,  he 
had  well  nigh  torn  the  laurels  from  his  brow. 

•«  Well,  sir  !«*  he  exclaimed ; «"  althoogh  this  is  the  first 
day  yoo  ever  set  foot  on  the  island,  you  have  seen 
•ooogh,  I  hope  to  satis^  you  that  we  are  not  quite  such 
savages  as  you  supposed.  Political  liberty  we  have  not 
got,  it  is  true ;  but  liberty  hall  is  the  true  title  of  every 
Irish  gentleman's  dining-room — there's  no  compulsion 
here,  you  must  see  very  dearly.** 

It  was  but  little,  however,  that  my  English  friend 
could  now  see  very  clearly  of  any  thing,  for  by  this  hour 
both  the  physical  and  moral  optics  of  the  company  were 
mystified  out  of  all  distinct  focus  oi  adjustment;  and 
the  above  premature  announcement  of  victory,  on  the 
part  of  the  native,  hurried  back  all  the  stranger's  sus- 
picions  that  he  was  speedily  to  be  made  a  martyr  at  the 
shrine  of  old  Bacchus.  Fired  with  this  idea,  he  started 
on  his  feet,  and  eyeing  the  door  fbr  a  long  time  before 
he  ventured  on  the  voyage,  with  a  bold  determination, 
and  taking  a  good  departure  from  his  chair,  be  gained 
his  post.  He  had,  undoubtedly,  expected  to  be  logged 
back  again  ;  for  he  whisked  the  tails  of  his  coat  out  of 
reach,  while,  with  his  other  hand  on  the  lock  of  the 
door,  and  swaying  himself  about  from  side  to  side,  like 
a  ship  in  a  calm,  he  stood  the  very  ima^  of  tottering 
equilibrium,  as  the  mathematicians  call  it. 

Our  adroit  landlord,  who  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  difficulties,  mustered  to  bis  aid  all  the  resources 
of  a  long  well.practised  hospitality,  and  gallantly  met 
this  great  occasion.  It  is  true,  ho  bad  now  some  three 
or  four  bottles  of  wine  under  his  girdle  more  than  when 
he  and  Tim  had  tricked  the  party  about  the  poverty  of 
the  cellar,  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  That  ma- 
Dceuvre,  and  all  other  similar  devices,  were,  of  course, 
exhausted ;  so  he  took  another  line,  and  called  out, 

•*  Oh,  you're  oS,  are  yon  ? — wish  you  joy — you'll  find 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room— I  think  1  hear  the 
tinkle  of  the  piano— I  prefer  the  tinkle  of  the  glass — 
pray  tell  the  damsels  we  are  coming,  by  and  by — mind 
you  say  *  by  and  by' — Ifdon't  like  to  be  too  particular, 
for  fear  of  seeming  rude^— don't  you  see  7" 

This  speech  was  wound  up  by  a  telegraphic  flourish 
of  the  hand  towards  Tim,  who  stood  near,  with  a  bottle 
between  his  feet,  the  screw  buried  in  the  cork,  and  his 
body  bent  to  the  effort  which  he  only  delayed  to  exer- 
cise till  ordered  by  his  master. 

**  Out  with  him,  man !  out  with  the  cork !"  cried  the 
host.  The  loud  report  which  succeeded  rang  over  the 
apartment,  like  the  sweetest  music  to  the  souls  of  the 
ever-thirsty  company.  Tim's  thunder  was  echoed  back 
by  a  truly  bacchanalian  shout,  such  as  nothing  on  earth 
can  give  proper  emphasis  to,  except  double  allowance 
of  claret.  The  Englishman,  fairly  subdued  by  the 
sound,  glided  again  to  the  table ;  then  seizing  his  brim- 
ming ghiss  in  one  hand,  and  grasping  the  fist  of  his 
merry  host  in  the  other,  he  roared  out, 

^  You  really  are  an  uncommon  good  follow ;  and  hang 
me  if  ever  1  distrust  an  Irishman  again  as  long  as  I 
live !" 

But  within  three  minutes  afterwards,  thb  promise 
was  broken,  for  as  soon  as  we  had  discussed  the  bottle 
which  the  incomparable  Tim  had  so  opportunely  intro- 
duced, the  master  of  the  house,  seelfig  us  at  length 
quite  at  his  mercy,  and  eager  to  go  on,  rose,  and  said, 
to  our  great  amaze, 

^Come  !  we've  had  wine  enough  :  let's  join  the  ladies 
in  the  next  room." 

The  disappointed  company  stared  at  one  anotlier,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  that  it  was  not  fair  to  limit  us  in  this 
way.  xhe  Englishman  in  particular  wished  to  remain ; 
but  our  host  was  inexorable.  Meanwhile,  Timothy 
grinned  from  ear  to  ear — familiar  with  his  master's 
tricks  upon  travellers — and  the  landlord  deliberately 
opening  the  door,  marched  off  the  field  of  battle  with 
flying  colours ! 


As  we  moved  along  to  the  drawing-room,  my  com- 
panion whispered  to  me, 

**  I  must  own,  I  have  been  well  served  for  my  suspi- 
cions. I  made  quite  certain  of  being  bullied  into  drink, 
in^  more  than  was  agreeable  to  roe ;  but  it  turns  out," 
cned  he,  laughing,  ^  quite  the  reverse ;  for  I  cannot  get 
a  dfop  of  wine,  now  that  I  want  it." 

**  Well  I  well !"  cried  our  hospitable  friend,  who  over- 
heard the  conclurion  of  this  remark,  **  you  shall  do  as 
you  please  ever  after  this  evening." 

He^  then  showed  us  to  a  couple  of  snug  rooms,  which 
he  said  were  ours,  as  long  as  we  chose  to  occupy  them. 

For  the  rest,  I  went  off  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  in 
the  course  of  next  day ;  and  on  returning,  at  the  end  of 
a  week,  found  that  my  friend,  instead  of  cutting  the 
connection,  according  to  promise,  had  not  once  been  out 
of  sight  of  the  house,  and  had  never  been  asked  to  drink 
a  bottle,  or  even  a  glass,  more  than  he  liked.  He  de- 
Glared,  indeed,^  that  he  had  rarely,  in  any  country,  met 
with  persons  so  truly  hospitable,  or  more  gentleman, 
like,  or  so  perfectly  reasonable,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
these  words,  than  accident  had  thrown  him  in  the  way 
of  becoming  acquainted  with,  in  what,  previouslv,  he 
had  considered  a  region  inhabited  almost  by  a  di&rent 
set  of  beings  from  his  own  countrymen* 
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It  would  be  doing  scrimp  justice,  however,  to  the  dear 
Green  Island,  were  it  not  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  some 
districts,  and  amongst  certain  tribes  of  the  merry  na- 
tives, a  fow  rough  touches  of  the  ancient  manners  are 
still  preserved  entire,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  par. 
ties  themselves,  and  to  the  high  edification,  no  doubt,  of 
such  novices  as  myself  in  the  mysteries  of  hard  drink- 
ing. 

Not  very  long  after  the  occurrence  above  related,  in 
which  Tim  and  his  master  quizzed  the  strangers  in 
such  good  style,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  city  at  some 
distance  from  Lough  S willy.  I  had  been  charged  by 
my^  friends  in  Scotland  to  make  enquiries  into  various 
topics,  particularly  that  of  Fiorin ;  and  having  soon 
made  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr.  Richardson,  readily 
obtained  all  the  information  required  from  that  enthusi. 
astic  advocate  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grass  in  ques. 
tion.  Before  I  set  out  for  Port  Rush,  the  head-quarters 
of  Fiorin  cultivation,  a  merry  friend  of  mine  hearing 
me  ask  some  questions  about  corn-crops,  hay-crops,  and 
such  matters,  beginad  to  know  if  I  should  not  like  to  be 
introduced  to  the  Farmers'  Society  of  their  good  city; 
"  for  there,"  said  he,  »•  you  will  meet  with  all  the  best- 
informed  agriculturists  of  the  country."  Of  course,  I 
gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  that  of  his  companionship 
to  the  society's  dinner  on  that  very  day.  As  we  walk- 
ed to  the  house,  which  I  think  lay  about  a  mile  or  so 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  I  taxed  my  memory  for 
all  the  queries  which  had  been  put  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  farming,  resoIvin|r  to  apply  these  at  the  most  fitting 
moments,  and  rejoicing  over  the  famous  opportunity  I 
now  had  of  reaping  a  grand  harvest  of  information,  at  a 
small  cost  of  trouble. 

On  we  trudged  to  a  pretty  little  country  inn,  which 
we  reached  just  as  the  dinner  was  rattling  on  the  table. 
The  party  consisted  of  a  dozen  persons,  or  there  may 
have  been  a  dozen  and  a  hal^— as  pleasant  men,  in  their 
way,  as  could  be  met  with.  Before  the  repast  was  over, 
I  chanced  to  ask  my  treacherous  friend,  next  whom  I 
was  placed,  some  questions  on  the  subject  of  turnip  bus- 
baiidry.  He  heard  me  out,  and  laughed  exceedingly ; 
but  instead  of  answering,  called  out  to  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting, 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  gentleman  on  my 
Tight  wishes  to  know  whether  we  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land pull  up  our  turnips  or  let  them  remain  in  the 
ground,  as  in  East  Lothian,  for  tlie  sheep  to  eat  7  Now, 
sir,  I  take  this  to  be  an  agricultural  question— don't 
you?" 

"Certainly  it  is,"  replied  the  president. 

"  Uiidoubledly  agricultural !"  cried  out  the  rest  of  the 
company ;  upon  which,  turning  to  the  waiter,  the  chair- 
man said,  in  a  chuckling  and  delighted  tone, 

"  Boy  !  take  the  glass  to  Mr.  Hall— the  strange  gen- 
tleman there." 

Accordingly,  a  glass,  not  Yerj  much  above  the  ordi- 
nary size,  was  handed  to  me,  and  straightway  filled 
with  whisky-toddy.  This  I  was  required  by  the  presi- 
dent to  drink  off  instantly. 

**  On  what  compulsion  7  and  wherefore  T*  I  asked, 
laughing,  with  the  glass  at  my  lips. 


"Olil"  exclaimed  ije,  ^on  no  comjratiiQQ  iiiH  m, 
dear  sir ;  for  this,  you  mutt  know,  is  Liberty  H  Jl  A 
exactly  as  you  please,  only  cooformin|  to  the  knd 
the  Association;  that  is  to  say," continued  the pmiden 
grinninff,  ••  you  will  of  course  see  the  obviom  prow^ 
of  comply ini  with  the  fixed  rules  of  lheFirnjen% 
ciety,  one  of  the  strictest  of  which  very  properly  iitlit 
no  one  present  shall  allude  to  the  subject  oftimcQlti» 
much  less  discourse  upon  it,  as  you  have  done,  «uk 
any  questions?" 

There  was  a  national  comicality  about  thia  qvet 
rule  which  was  of  course  quite  Qnan8wenble;ioIpii(i 
the  penalty, .  and  drank  off  the  pancb,  withoot  fortb 
delay ;  for  it  was  admirable  in  it8ingredienti,isd,vbt 
is  almost  as  important,  admirably  concocted. 

I  had  no  sooner  emptied  the  glass,  than  I  wuqHr. 
ed  to  fill  and  swallow  another  bumper,  is  a  &n  |« 
having  used  the  left  hand  instead  of  the  rij;lit;  tai 
when  1  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  fiiiaj  i 
man  for  breaking  laws  of  which  he  had  never  Min 
heard  the  existence,  the  president  said,  with  mi 
gravity, 

**  Do  you  really  suppose,  air,  that  sodi  in  exc«  ■ 
not  knowing  the  existence  of  a  law  against  hof^tafiii 
would  help  ^ou  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  you  were  to  na 
off  with  a  pig  7" 

The  reasoning  was  again  imanflweraUe,io  down  vat 
the  drink. 

My  merry  agricultural  firiends,  who  knewiUtb 
depths  and  shallows  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  UTip. 
tions,  that  of  a  punch-bowl,  were  wdl  aware thatifik; 
coul^  by  any  means,  get  the  nnwary  stranger  to  put 
certain  point  of  moderation,  no  adtutional  impolia  a 
their  part  would  be  required  to  bring  about  the  gnl 
consummation  they  aimed  at,  and  which  Ibey  weie  li 
the  more  bent  upon,  firom  seeing  me  a  UtUe  oi  if 
guard. 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  I  fiuiled,  ud  tint  Hi; 
succeeded  in  makmg  me  enter  their  trap.  I  biic^ii- 
deed,  only  a  very  confused  recollection  of  the  lidi 
scene ;  but  I  do  remember  seeing  the  hands  6th(kd 
dancing  a  jig  about  the  hour  of  twelve,  and  Int  nai 
foint  remembrance  of  being  made  to  drink  atkiAto 
times  to  the   glorious  and  immortal  memoiyflff^ 
William  III.,  merely  because  I  could  not  fod  aUb 
lation  or  memory  enough  to  repeat,  without  tri]))BB{, 
an  immense  long  tail  to  this  royal  and  lojil  Onifi 
toast. 

Such  are  the  sort  of  pranks  which  Pat  is  apt  to  £wl 
himself  withal,  when  he  has  no  real  businen  in  bi< 
or  when  his  duties,  public  or  domestic,  do  not  dm  hi 
serious  attention.    It  is  true,  he  u  sometimci  i  vV 
hand  enough  to  deal  with,  even  when  not  a  drop  of  i( 
cratur  has  passed  his  lips ;  but  he  is  not  a  whitmoiia 
I  verily  believe,  than  either  English,  S<!^°^^ 
man,  when  fairly  roused  into  action  by  motitee  iw 
to  his  peculiar  national  temperament   We  ^^Jjj 
any  seamen  in  the  fleet  who  are  more  sober  lad  (mi 
or  who,  when  properly  managed,  are  more  doei » 
amenable  to  reidly  good  discipline,  than  the  ^"^^ 
haps  it  may  occasionally  happen  that  there  i*  *^7 
in  ^tting  Paddy  to  see  things  in  the  particok^F^ 
which  we  wish  him  to  view  them,  or,  a» « •V[' 
make  him  cast  with  his  head  on  the  right  tack  ;^w* 
is  no  man  who  performs  more  or  better  workfl»'"* 
this  is  accomplished. 

I  remember  being  much  struck  with  thii  Ff^"^ 
of  the  Irish  character  some  years  af^  the periodav 
farmers*  feast  above  described.  Indeed,  I  have  t^* 
firequently  been  puxzled  in  Ireland  to reeogaiae  tbeitf* 
individual  when  engaged  in  transacting  impeitiatafiA 
and  when  he  allowed  himself  to  relax  after  the  «(^ 
work  was  over. 

In  the  autunm  of  the  year  1817,  on  w**""^*? 
India  with  important  drapatches  on  bosrd,  I  '^'^^ 
chops  of  the  British  channel,  in  command  of  ^^^ 
war.    So  confident  werB  we  of  reaching  Spttliw^ 
day  or  two  at  furthest,  that  my  travelling  ^*^Jl 
packed,  and  best  boots  poUshed,  ready  for  a.^" 
town.    But,  just  as  we  expected  to  strike  sousdinn* 
wind  shifted  to  the  eastward,  and  we  were  **J"*! 
fiir  to  sea,  that  we  were  well  nigh  starved.  ^^^ 
beating  about,  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  ^^"J 
of  Ireland,  harassed  to  the  last  degree.   IhiKW»» 
my  despatches,  accompanied  by  several  j*"*"^. 
the  little  town  of  Bantry,  which  gives  >*»  ""*  s< 
splendid  estuary — perhaps  the  fin«rt  in  the  ^"'^T 
one  which  must  rise  into  immense  importenoe  ^"^ 
the  present  heartless  and  systematio  ^f^'^^'L^ 
land  shall  be  allGwsd  to  spbnde,  vid  m  9»P^ 
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portion  of  the  empire  shall  have  become  as  much  an  in- 
tegral part  of  England  as  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and 
Cljde  have  bo  happily  been  rendered  by  the  permanent, 
and  cordial,  and  mutually  beneficial  union  of  the  lesser 
with  the  greater  country. 

There  happened  to  be  a  fair  at  Bantry ;  and  it  so  fell 
out,  that  just  as  we  landed,  a  furious  battle  with  shille- 
lahfl  was  commencing  close  to  the  beach ;  so  that  we  had 
before  us  the  actual  representation  of  a  scene  we  had 
oAen  heard  described,  but  never  actually  witnessed  be- 
fore.  A  householder — why  or  wherefore  we  could  not 
find  out — had  refused  to  pay  certain  taxes  or  municipal 
duties.  On  intimation  being  given  him,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  his  furniture  and  other  goods  would  be  distrain- 
ed, he  prepared  to  do  any  thing  rather  than  submit  At 
all  events,  he  was  resolved  to  have  a  fight  for  it.  Such 
was  the  story  we  were  told  on  landing,  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  wild  uproar  which  saluted  us. 

The  owner  of  the  house  laid  his  plans  with  some  de- 
cree of  that  military  skill  which  aU  men  acquire  in  a 
l5ulmlent  country.  He  prevailed  on  a  dozen  or  twenty 
of  his  friends  to  stow  themselves  away  in  his  rooms, 
and,  at  a  given  signal,  when  the  officers  of  government 
were  in  iiul  pursuit  of  the  articles  named  in  their  bond, 
they  started  op,  shiUelah  in  hand,  and  played  crack ! 
^ack!  crack!  to  the  right  and  left.  Twenty  heads  were 
broken  in  less  than  twenty  seconds.  As  we  jumped  out 
of  our  boat,  delighted  to  touch  the  ground  afler  so  long 
a  voyage,  these  were  the  first  sounds  which  saluted  our 
ears,  mixed  up  with  loud  cheers  by  the  different  parties, 
as  victory  swerved  firom  side  to  side. 

It  was  difficult  for  persons,  so  ignorant  as  we  were  of 
ouch  things,  to  believe  tliat  so  much  execution  could  be 
done  in  so  short  a  period.  Before  we  reached  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  however,  which  overlooked  the  village,  an 
interval  of  only  a  few  minutes,  it  was  all  over.  On  our 
way  we  encountered  four  or  five  of  the  wounded,  pre- 
ciously mauled  to  be  sure,  in  charge  of  a  reserve  party 
of  officers,  who,  suspecting  the  ambush,  had  assembled 
in  readiness  to  support  the  first  detachment. 

This  episode,  added  to  the  ordinary  bustle  and  busi- 
ness in  a  fair,  caused  us  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
away  firom  the  town.  No  carriages  or  horses  were  to 
be  hired,  at  any  price ;  and  I  really  know  not  what  we 
should  have  done,  had  not  a  gentleman,  seeing  our  dis- 
tress, dismounted  firom  his  horse,  and,  prevailing  on  one 
or  two  others  to  do  the  same,  kindly  offisred  them  to 
OS,  that  we  m^ht  proceed  without  further  delay  to 
Skibbereeu,  the  nearest  town  through  which  the  mail 
poseed. 

It  Was  after  sunset  befbre  we  left  the  uproarious  scene 
at  Bantrv,  the  sounds  of  which  we  could  trace  long  after 
we  left  the  village ;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  our  des- 
tination it  was  dark,  or  nearly  so.  On  alighting  from 
our  na^s  at  the  inn  door,  a  gentleman  step^d  forward ; 
and,  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  has  been  waiting  for 
•ome  friends,  addressed  us  in  these  words : — 

**  Yott*re  welcome,  at  last,  gentlemen!  I  hope,  indeed, 
you  may  not  be  too  late ;  the  piece  is  just  about  to  com- 
mence, and  there  is  much  difficulty  about  places^ — so, 
come  along  !** 

All  this  being  Hebrew  to  us,  we  begged  to  know  what 
wa«  required,  conceiving  that  we  must  bo  mistaken  for 
some  other  party. 

^ "  Oh,  no,  gentlemen,  it's  not  a  bit  of  a  mistake !  I 
discovered  at  first  sight  that  you  were  just  landed,  and  1 
thought  you  would  surely  like  to  see  the  play,  which  is 
now  acting,  or  soon  to  be  acted,  with  great  applause  in 
the  court  liouse.  Strolling  theatricals,  they  are — not  a 
regular  company — we  don't  sport  that  yet — but  very 
gwfd  ones  of  their  kind ;  so,  come  along,  as  the  place  is 
erammed  full  to  the  ceiling  already.  Nevertheless,  there 
^  ahrays  be  room  for  strangers,  which  you  will  soon 
paroeive.** 

As  the  coach  was  not  to  pass  for  some  hours,  and  no 
postJMtfsea  could  be  procured,  we  yielded  to  our  obliging 
friend's  entreaties,  and  proceeded,  booted  and  spurred, 
and  as  we  were,  to  the  theatre.  With  much  difficulty 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the  aacent  of  which 
a]>peared  an  utter  impossibility.  At  length  our  guide 
made  himself  heard;  and  the  moment  the  crowd  were 
informed  that  the  party  consisted  of  strangers,  a  lane 
was  formed,  and  we  reached  the  upper  door.  The  same- 
magical  w<«ds  had  the  effect  of  displacing  several  gen- 
tlemen  in  the  best  part  of  the  house,  and  we  presently 
found  ourselves  seated  in  the  midst  of  some  very  plea- 
sant company,  in  good  time  for  the  curtain  drawmg  up. 
Our  friendly  pilot  now  left  us,  saying,  that  although  he 
had  got  us  in,  he  could  not  stay  himself;  ••  but,*'  whis- 
pered he,  •*  after  the  play,  come  you  to  the  Harp  and 
Crovot  wmJ  Ibcare  yoa'Il  find  supper  ready,  all  piping 


hot  for  you,  and  beds  with  well-toasted  sheets,  and  places 
secured  in  the  coach ;  so  give  yourselves  no  manner  of 
concern  about  the  future,  but  enjoy  the  play  and  the  so- 
ciety about  you.'* 

Our  friend  proved  himself  even  better  than  his  word ; 
for  he  contrived  to  hire  a  chaise  for  me  and  my  des- 
patches,  by  which  means  I  was  enabled  to  set  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  On  reachins^  Cork,  I  found 
that  I  had  exhausted  all  my  cash,  and  had  not  where- 
withal to  prosecute  the  journey;  but  as  a  qouple  of  my 
own  quartcrly.pay  bills  were  safo  in  my  pocket,  it  seem- 
ed impossible  there  could  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  mo- 
ney. On  proceeding  to  the  nearest  bank,  and  present- 
ing my  government  bills,  the  gentlemen  in  the  office 
handed  them  from  one  to  the  other — held  them  to  the 
light — whispered  amongst  themselves — inspected  me  in 
no  very  ageeable  style — and  at  length  said,  they  were 
really  very  sorry,  but  they  could  not  give  me  money  for 
this  paper. 

**  It  is  very  strange,"  I  said.  **  In  no  part  of  the 
world  that  I  have  ever  been  in  is  any  species  of  docu- 
ment representing  money  preferred  to  this." 

**  That  may  be,  sir,  but  we  can't  help  it,  we  cannot 
give  you  cash." 

I  proceeded  to  another  and  another  bank,  but  all  to  no 
purpose — tried  mine  host  of  the  Red  Lion — but  he  shook 
hb  head  very  distrustfully.  I  was  sorely  perplexed,  and 
thought  of  going  to  the  military  commandant,  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  had  left  the  city.  In  the  morning  of 
that  day,  afler  coming  from  Skibbereeu,  I  had,  of  course, 
proceeded  to  Cove,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cork,  to  re- 
port myself  to  the  naval  commander-in-chief;  but  as  I 
had  no  doubt  about  the  facility  of  getting  money  for  fi^o- 
vemment  bills,  I  never  dreamed,  when  there,  of  asking 
the  admiral  to  indorse  them.  As  many  hours  must  have 
been  lost  in  returning  all  the  way  to  Cove,  I  proceeded 
again  to  one  of  the  banks  I  had  before  attacked,  and 
tried  all  my  eloquence ;  but  they  were  still  obdurate,  and 
I  marched  back  to  the  street  m  despair.  On  my  way 
to  the  inn,  I  was  overtaken  by  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
firm. 

**  Were  you  never  i|j  Cork  before  ?"  he  asked ;  •*  and 
if  so,  don't  you  know  any  one  in  the  city  who  could 
identify  you  ?" 

Before  I  could  answer  his  Question,  he  saw  that  I  was 
hurt  at  his  suspicions,  and  called  out, 

^  Nay!  na^!  don't  be  angry,  now,  nor  colour  up,  nor 
fly  in  a  passion.  There  is  no  harm  in  being  an  object  of 
suspicion,  provided  no  injury  is  done  you.  And,  for  my 
part,  I,  individually,  beUeve  you  really  are  the  officer 
you  represent  yourself  to  be ;  and  if  tfa^  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  you  shall  have  the  money  to  put  you  on  your 
wa^;  but  I  would  rather  go  through  with  the  affair  in  a 
business-like  manner." 

**  Well,"  I  said,  **  that  is  kind  enough.  I  was  once  in 
Cork  for  a  single  day,  six  years  ago,  when  I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Counsellor  O'Brien." 

**  In  that  case,"  cried  he,  evidently  much  relieved, 
**  the  matter  will  soon  be  settled,  for  here  is  the  very 
street  in  which  the  gentleman  lives,  let  us  call  upon 
him." 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  this  person,  the  only  man  1 
was  acquainted  with  in  Cork,  had  that  moment  rode  off 
from  the  door ! 

**  There's  a  plague,"  said  the  banker,  resuming  his 
embarrassed  air ;  **  for,  to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  we 
have  lately  been  so  grievously  taken  in  by  a  swindler, 
who,  pretending  to  &  a  naval  officer,  forged  and  passed 
off  a  considerable  number  of  bills  simitar  to  those  in 
your  hand,  that  I  fear  you  will  find  it  next  to  impossible 
to  negotiate  them." 

While  I  was  pondering  over  this  dilemma,  and  pacing 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  my  friendly  banker,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and,  turning  round,  called,  or  rather 
shouted, 

•*  Oh !  now  I  think  I  have  it !  Did  not  you  say,  my 
good  sir,  that  you  were  charged  with  despatches  to  the 
government,  about  the  Mahratta  war  ?  Where  are  they? 
— ^let  me  have  a  look  at  them  ?" 

Tfiis  brilliant  idea  gave  new  life  to  the  transaction,  and 
away  we  trotted  to  the  inn.  The  desk  was  speedily 
opened-^Admiral  Sir  Richard  King's  orders,  and  Gover- 
nor Elliott  of  Madras's  despatches  produced,  with  a 
whole  bagful  of  packets  from  Calcutta,  the  Isle  of  France, 
the  Cape,  and  St  Helena. 

"  Quite  enough !  quite  enough  !"  almost  screamed  out 
(he  delighted  man  of  cosh.  ^  You  shall  have  the  money, 
sir  !  you  shall  have  the  money !  and  that  right  speedily ; 
and  along  with  it  many  apobgiee  for  all  this  trouble,  and 
detention,  and  suspicion ;  and  perhaps  we  may  end  our 


acquaintance  in  a  way  you  little  think  of— hut  of  that 
we'll  talk  by  and  by." 

*^  In  the  meantime,"  I  said,  **  von  must  sit  down  and 
take  your  dinner  with  us ;  though  I  dare  swear  it  is  &- 
mously  over-cooked,  since  it  is  a  couple  of  hours  past  the 
time  it  was  ordered." 

^  No,  no  !**  he  cried,  '*  I  must  run  off  to  catch  the 
money  before  the  chest  is  locked ;  brides,  I  do  not  lika 
to  do  things  by  halves ;  take  your  dinner,  and  you'll  see 
me  here  again  in  due  time." 

We  did  as  he  advised ;  ate  our  dinner,  paid  the  bill, 
ordered  the  chaise  round,  and  sat  in  readiness  for  a 
start,  the  moment  the  means  of  greasing  the  wheels, 
as  my  friend  aptly  called  It,  should  be  put  in  my  pos- 
session. 

Ere  long,  this  most  considerate  of  fi-tends  in  need  re- 
appeared, with  the  money  in  separate  parcels,  one  of 
which  hdd  notes,  another  guineas,  and  a  third  change  in 
silver.  He  made  me  count  it  all  carefully,  and  then  re- 
ceived from  me  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  1  signed  be- 
fore him. 

^  Now,  my  very  kind  sir,"  said  F,  hdding  out  my  hand, 
**  let  me  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  important  ser- 
vice you  have  done  ine,  and,  pray,  belieye  that  1  shall  have 
no  greater  pleasure  in  the  world  than  in  being  of  use  to 
you,  if  ever  it  lies  in  my  power." 

"  Not  so  fost !  not  so  fost !"  cried  he,  affiscting  to  refuse 
the  proffered  hand,  ^for  I  have  a  shrewd  apprehenaioe 
that,  in  spite  of  all  these  fifrateful  assurances,  you  will 
make  a  demur  at  the  very  first,  and  perh^w  the  only  &. 
vour  I  shall  ever  ask  you,  or  have  the  means  of  asking 
you  in  my  life." 

''  Wliat's  that?"  I  demanded. 

**  Neither  more  nor  less,"  he  reined,  laughing,  *«  thaa 
that  you  should  now  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  1,  who  am  allowed  to 
be  the  best  mixer  in  the  county  of  Cork,  will  eonooct  ia 
two  or  three  minutes." 

"  But  don't  you  think,"  said  I,  *<  as  I  have  public  and 
important  despatches  to  carry,  and  have  already  lost  so 
much  time,  that  I  really  ought  to  be  proceeding  to  Dublin 
as  fast  as  four  horses  can  carry  me  ?" 

**  There,  now !"  he  exclaimed,  "  did  not  I  say  that  yoa 
would  make  a  difficulty  about  granting  me  the  first  and 
onl^r  favour  1  ever  should  have  occasion  to  ask  you? 
Besides,  I  don't  at  all  understand  your  insinuating  that 
time  can  ever  be  lost  in  drinking  good  punch ;  and  lastly, 
but  not  least,  I  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  but  for  me, 
you  must  either  have  been  sticking  here  in  the  inn,  or 
trudging  down  to  the  Cove  to  beg  pecuniary  assistance 
from  your  admiral.  All  which  reasons  you  may  lay  be- 
fore my  Lords  Commissicmers  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral,  if  you  should  be  called  upon  to  ac- 
count for  the  delay ;  but  out  of  this  room,  without  dis- 
cussing a  bowl,  depend  upon  it  you  shall  not  start! 
Kelly,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Joe  KeUy,  man,  get  the  things, 
and,  d'ye  hear,  the  best  materials." 

So,  as  there  was  now  left  no  possible  mode  of  escape, 
down  we  sat 

He  had  promised  to  complete  his  incantations  in  two 
minutes,  but  I  am  confident  he  occupied  a  good  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  performing  this  apparently  simple  operation, 
upon  all  the  details  of  which  he  descanted  most  learnedly; 
assuring  his  company  that  it  was  not  the  quality  or  even 
proportions  of  the  magical  ingredients,  so  much  as  the 
exact  attention  to  the  best  method  of  putting  them 
together,  that  constituted  the  grand  secret  of  manufac- 
turing a  good  bowl.  On  our  expressing  some  doubts  as 
to  the  possibility  of  all  this,  he  pushed  the  ffoodly  vessd 
into  the  middle  of  the  table,  drew  back  his  diair,  and  ex- 
daimed,  *^  I'll  let  you  take  a  note  of  every  thing  I  put  in, 
and  you  may  imitate  me  inall  these  movements ;  but  111 
bet  you  ten  to  one  your  punch  will  not  be  worth  drink- 
ing." And  then  he  added,  almost  shouting  with  delight, 
as  he  sipped  his  own  mixture, — ^  No,  sir,  no !  It's  utter- 
ly impossiUo— I  defy  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined  to  make  such  an  elegant  mess  as  that !" 

It  was  indeed  gloridus — beyond  the  belief  of  inexpe- 
rienced  mortals.  Much  as  I  had  been  enchanted  by  the 
sublime  toddy  of  the  North,  I  was  forced  to  own,  in  spite 
of  my  intoxicating  recollections,  then  still  fresh,  after  an 
interval  of  half-a-dozen  busy  years,  that  the  punch  of  the 
South  was  the  superior  tipple  of  the  two. 

But  what  surprised  me  most,  was  the  extraordinaty 
and  sudden  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  worthy  friend.  Instead  of  the  straight- 
forward, dry,  calculating,  cautious,  and  painfully  formal 
man  of  accounts  and  securities  with  whom  I  had  been  in 
discussion  half  the  day,  here  sat  a  jovial,  reckless,  hoartj, 
and  totally  unreaerved  boon  companion,  whose  whole  af- 
culties  appeared  absorbed  in  a  punch-bowl.    This  traae- 
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mutation  was  be|;run  and  ooinpleted  the  very  instant  oar 
money  transactions  were  ended.  Tlie  ink  of  my  signa- 
ture to  the  bills  waa  not  well  dry,  before  he  clapped  his 
hands,  sung  out  in  a  new  key  for  **  the  materials,"  as  he 
caUcd  them,  and  commenced  tlie  grand  brewing,  with  a 
degree  of  energy  of  character,  and  certainty  of  purpose, 
which,  1  trust  and  hope,  must,  long  ere  this,  have  made 
Ills  fortune. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  TROPICAL  RBQIONS  AT  SKA. 

There  sailed  along  with  us  in  the  Volage,  from  Spit- 
head,  the  Princess  Caroline  74,  and  the  Theban  frigate, 
to  aid  in  protecting  a  fleet  of  the  following  ships  of  the 
East  India  Company: — the  Elphinstone,  Wexford,  Ciren- 
cester, Marquis  of  Hnntly,  Bombay  Castle,  and  Alnwick 
Castle,  all  for  China  direct  As  these  ships  were  of  the 
largest  class,  well  manned,  well  commanded,  and  were 
likewise  pretty  well  armed,  and  got  up  to  look  like  men- 
of-war,  our  force  had  not  only  an  imposing  aspect,  but,  in 
the  event  of  coming  in  contact  with  an  enemy,  even  in 
considerable  strength,  we  should  either  have  beaten  him 
outright,  or  baffled  him  by  crippling  his  spars  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  his  interrupting  our  voyage. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  voyage  in  1812,  our  most  inter- 
esting  evolutions  were  confined  to  the  interchange  of 
good  dinners ;  for  your  Indiamen  know  as  well  how  to 
cat,  drink,  and  bQ  merry,  as  to  fight,  if  need  be.  Their 
nomind^  and  indeed  their  chief  business,  is  to  trade ;  but 
their  trading  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  .that  of  the 
ordinary  merchant  service.  The  East  India  Company*s 
officers  are  bred  up,  in  many  respects,  like  naval  men ; 
and,  as  they  are  taught  to  act,  they  learn  to  feel,  in  the 
same  manner.  Being  sprung  from  as  good  a  stock  as  the 
officers  of  the  brother  service  of  the  navy,  they  possess  a 
kindred  gentlemanlike  spirit,  and  are  in  every  respect,  as 
far  as  their  means  go,  perfectly  suitable  allies  in  battle. 
I  allude  chiefly  to  tlieir  warlike  equipments;  but  in  almost 
every  thing  else  they  are  also  essentially  the  same,  save 
in  the  circumstance  of  actual  trafficking.  Unfortunately, 
manage  it  as  wo  will,  the  habit  of  buying  and  selling 
goods  must  have  a  tendency,  in  spite  of  his  best  exertions, 
to  detach  an  officer^s  thoughts  from  those  high  and 
delicate  refinements  which  constitute  the  characteristic 
distinction  between  the  art  of  war  and  the  aft  of  gain. 
Accordingly  the  two  things,  when  joined  together,  make 
rather  an  agreeable  than  a  profitable  mixture. 

In  fine  weather  there  is  naturally  much  agreeable  in- 
tercourse  between  the  different  ships  in  such  a  fleet  as 
ours;  for  East  India  Ci>mpany*s  folks,  whether  of  the 
land  or  the  sea  service,  understand  right  well  the  jolly 
art  of  good  clieer  wherever  they  go;  be  it  on  terra  firma, 
or  on  Uio  high  seas,  bivouacking  on  the  lofly  Himalayas, 
or  feasting  in  the  bungalows  of  the  flat  Delta  of  the  Gan- 
ges,  it  is  all  one  to  them.     So  that,  during  our  whole 
voyage,  there  scarcely  occurred  a  day  on  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  rooming,  if  the  sea  were  tolerably  smooth, 
and  the  wind  not  too  strong,  and  the  weather  otherwise 
agreeable,  the  dinner-invitation  signal  was  not  displayed 
from  the  commodore,  or  from  some  of  his  flock.    When 
there  was  a  breeze,  and  the  ships  were  making  way 
through  the  water,  some  technical  address  was  necessary 
to  avoid  delay.    Thb  will  easily  be  understood,  without 
going  into  minute  details,  when  it  is  remembered,  that 
there  must  always  in  a  convoy  be  found  certain  ships 
which  sail  worse  than  others,  and  tliat,  although  these 
tubs,  as  they  are  most  deservedly  called,  crowd  all  their 
canvass,  the  rest  are  obliged  to  shorten  sail  in  order  to 
keep  them  company ;  as  Lightfoot,  in  the  fairy  tale,  was 
obliged  to  tie  his  feet  in  the  race.  If  it  be  the  commodore 
who  gives  the  dinner,  he  either  heaves  to,  while  the  boats 
of  the  different  captains  come  on  board,  or  be  edges  down 
to  the  different  ships  in  succession,  passes  them  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  cable's  length,  picks  up  his  guests,  and 
resumes  his  station  a-head,  or  to  windward,  or  wherever 
it  may  suit  him  to  place  himself  so  as  best  to  guard  his 
charge.     If  any  of  tlie   fast  sailers  have  occasion   to 
heave  to,  either  before  or  afler  dinner,  to  lower  down 
or  to   hoist  up  the    boat  which   carries    the  captain 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  ship  in  which  the  enter- 
tainment is  given,  and  in  consequence  of  this  detention 
any  way  has  been  lost,  that  ship  has  only  to  set  a  little 
more  sail,  that  she  may  shoot  ahead,  and  regain  her  posi- 
tion in  the  line. 

llie  unfortunate  bad  sailers  of  all  fleets  or  convoys  that 
ever  swam,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  are  daily  and  hourly 
execrated  in  every  note  of  the  gamut;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  detention  they  cause,  when  a  fine  fresh 
breeze  is  blowing,  is  excessively  provoking  to  all  the  rest, 
and  mortifying  to  themselves.    Sometimes  the  progress 


of  one  haystack  of  a  vessel  is  so  slow  that  a  fast-sailing 
ship  is  directed  to  lake  her  in  tow,  and  fairly  lug  her  along. 
As  this  troublesome  operation  requires  for  its  proper  exe- 
cution no  smaH  degree  of  nautical  knowledge,  as  well  as 
dexterity,  and  must  be  performed  in  tlie  face  of  the  whole 
squadron,  it  is  always  exposed  to  much  sharp  criticism. 
The  celerity  with  which  sail  is  set,  or  taken  in,  by  tlie 
respective  ships,  or  tlic  skill  with  which  broken  spars  are 
shifled,  likewise  furnish  such  abundant  scope  for  techni- 
cal table-talk,  that  there  is  seldom  any  want  of  topic  in  the 
convoy.  Sailors,  indeed,  are  about  as  restless  as  the  element 
on  which  they  float ;  and  their  hands  are  generally  kept 
pretty  full  by  the  necessity  of  studying  the  fluctuating 
circumstances  of  wind  and  weather,  togctlier  with  tlie 
due  attention  to  what  is  properly  called  the  navigation,  or 
that  branch  of  their  art  which  consists  in  discovering  the 
ship^s  place  on  the  globe,  and  shaping  the  course  to  be 
steered  afler  the  exact  position  has  been  determined. 

These,  and  various  other  occupations  not  now  touched 
upon,  served  to  give  a  high  decree  of  interest  to  this 
Indian  voyage,  which,  to  most  of  us,  was  the  first  in  its 
way,  and  fUlcd  up  our  time,  as  we  sailed  along  with  a 
flowing  sheet  over  the  broad  Atlantic,  much  more  com- 
pletely  and  agreeably  than  can  be  well  conceived.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  havincr  to  pass  successively  and 
quickly  through  a  number  of  different  climates,  first  in 
the  order  of  increasing  warmth,  and  then  in  tlie  reverse 
order  of  increasing  cold,  was  of  itself  most  striking. 
The  change  of  latitude  being  the  chief  cause  of  these 
phenomena,  a  succession  of  astronomical  variations  be- 
came  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  progress  of  the 
voyage ;  and  although  all  these  were  easUy  explained 
by  reasonings  which  every  one  on  board  was  accustomed 
to  admit  as  sound,  yet  the  actual,  practical  exhibition, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the  truths  of  astronomical  science 
failed  not  to  strike  the  un familiarised  imagination  as  both 
wonderful  and  beautiful. 

When  we  sailed  from  England  the  weather  was  very 
cold,  raw,  and  uncomfortable ;  and  although,  fortunately, 
we  had  a  couple  of  days*  fair  wind  at  starting,  wo  were 
met  in  the  very  chops  of  the  channel  by  hard-hearted 
southerly  and  southwesterly  winds,  which  tried  our  pa- 
tience sorely.  On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  north  coast  of  Spain;  and  the 
rugged  shore  of  Galicia  was  the  last  which  most  of  us 
saw  of  Europe  for  many  years.  It  was  not  till  afler  a 
fortnight's  hard  struggling  against  these  tiresome  south- 
westers  tliat  we  anchored  in  Funchal  Roads,  Madeira, 
having  by  tlie  way  dropped  several  of  our  convoy.  These 
stray  sheep  came  in  during  the  few  days  we  remained  to 
refresh  ourselves  at  this  most  charming  of  resting  places. 
After  nearly  a  week*s  enjoyment,  we  proceeded  on  our 
course  to  the  southward,  and  within  three  duys  came  in 
sight  of  Palma,  the  most  northern  of  the  Canary  Island 
group.  It  was  thirty  miles  distant  in  the  southeast 
quarter.  Tcneriffe,  the  sea  **  monarch  of  mountains," 
lay  too  far  off  for  us  to  perceive  even  his  "  diadem  of 
snow,**  which  at  that  season  (April,)  I  presume,  he  al- 
ways wears.  Some  years  afler  the  period  in  question, 
when  I  paid  him  a  visit,  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
very  tip-top  was  bare,  and  the  thermometer  at  70^'. 

Under  more  favourable  circumstances  we  might  possi- 
bly have  seen  Tcneriffe  from  the  Volage,  for  our  distance 
was  not  above  a  hundred  miles.  This,  however,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  a  long  way  to  see  the  land,  unless  it  form 
a  continuous  ridge  of  great  elevation,  like  the  Andes, 
and  even  then  to  be  distinguished  well,  it  requires  to  be 
interposed  between  a  bright  sky  and  the  ship.  At  day- 
break,  and  for  about  half  an  hour  before  sun  rise,  if  the 
weather  be  clear,  even  sharp  peaks,  like  the  cone  of  Tc- 
neriffe, may  be  seen  with  a  degree  of  distinctness,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  when  viewed  from  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  and  upwards,  as  I  have  several  times  ex- 
perienced when  navigating  in  the  Pacific.  But  when  the 
full  splendour  of  the  8un''s  light  begins  to  fill  the  air, 
these  gigantic  forms  gradually  fade  away  amongst  the 
clouds,  or  melt  into  uic  sky,  even  when  no  clouds  arc 
visible.  I  have  likewise  been  told,  that  in  sailing  direct- 
ly away  from  Tcneriffe  (or  other  high  insulated  peaks,) 
and  keeping  the  eye  pretty  constantly  fixed  in  the  proper 
direction,  it  may  be  retained  in  sight  at  a  much  crreater 
distance  than  it  can  be  discovered  on  approaching.  I 
disposed  to  consider  this  very  probable,  but  have 
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never  had  a  good  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment 
It  was  late  in  April,  as  we  were  stealing  slowly  past 
these  distant  Canary  Islands,  when  the  first  real  puff  of 
the  Tradewind  caught  our  sleeping  sails,  and  made  the 
braces,  haulyards,  and  all  the  other  ropes  connected  with 
the  yards,  crack  again.  This  breeze,  by  giving  us  a 
foretaste  of  what  we  were  to  enioy  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  leagues  acroM  the  torrid  zone  ahead  of  us. 


served  more  effectually  to  detach  our  tbooghts  fro© 
European  interests  than  any  thing  which  hid  occari«4 
since  our  leaving  Enjjland.  Al  liie  very  iwoineDl,lKn. 
ever,  when  we  were  chuckling  at  ihi»  disenUnglciiitiit 
ufour  feelings  from  domestic  anxieties,  and  all  the  wie^ 
ugittttiun  of  home  concerns,  we  observed  a  ahiperowof 
our  path  at  some  distance.  Signal  being  made  to  cbue, 
we  instantly  darted  off  from  the  convoy  toezaniMtbe 
stranger,  who  proved  to  be  an  Engliali  ship  from  Lt. 
bon.     We  hailed,  and  asked,  **  What  ncwsT 

«*  Badajcz  has  fallen,**  replied  the  other,  '*tflerakt> 
rible  siege.*' 

This  was  received  with  a  general  bon  of  joyou cu. 
gratulation  along  the  decks.  In  answer  to  fonbef 
questions,  we  were  told  of  some  three  or  four  tlioutiMl 
men  killed  and  wounded  in  the  trenches  ind  brad 
Then,  indeed,  the  glorious  intelligence  was  greeted  bf 
three  jolly  huzzas  from  everjr  ship  in  the  cooToy! 

Notning  so  startling  as  this  occurred  to  osi^ktf 
the  serenity  of  our  tlioughie  was  in  some  dcgrctiitn. 
rupled  a  few  days   aflerwards,  by  the  northmierly 
Tradewind    dying    away,    and  a  gentle  sootbirMtr 
spring  up  in  its  place.    This  occurred  in  latitode2$i^ 
N.,  where,  according  to  our  inexperienced  cooceptin 
of  these  singular  winds,  we  ought  to  have  (bond  a  np. 
lar   breeze  from  the  very  opposite  quarter!  Nor luH 
till  long  afterwards  that  I  learned  how  mnehlfaeloKt 
and  direction  of  the  Tradewinds  are  liable  to  modSfr 
lion  by  the  particular  position  which  the  son  occopiei 
in  the  heavens;  or  how  &r  the  rotatory  selioflsfik 
earth,  combined  with  the  power  which  the saopoMw 
of  heating  certain  portions  of  the  eircumaialMitu, 
are  the  regulating  causes  of  the  Trades,  Moo«oai,ui 
indeed,  of  all  the  other  winds  by  which  wtmirm 
about.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  problem  in  aeMtkfj 
to  show  how  these  causes  act  in  every  taa;uifO' 
haps  it  is  one  which  will  never  be  so  Mjiini»\» 
admit  of  very  popular  enunciation  applidyb\o«&di- 
mates.     In  the  most  important  and  useful  dbiiC\kii 
aerial  currents,  called,  par  excellence,  and  with  to ni 
picturesque  truth,  ^  the  Tradewinds,**  the  riihsitis 
is  not  difficult.     But  before  entering  on  tbcni 
and  copious  theme,  I  feel  anxious  to  carry  oor  com; 
fairly  across  the  tropical  regions,  aAer  whiebiBK- 
count  of  the  Trades  will  bo  better  anderstood. 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  the  changes  of  tempcntci. 
on  a  voyage  to  India,  are  most  remarkable.  Wetetnil, 
for  instance,  in  the  month  of  March,  when  it  wis  bittolj 
cold  in  England  ;  then  we  came  off  the  coast  of  Spa 
where  it  was  a  little  more  moderate ;  ncit  to  Miiin, 
which  is  always  agreeable.  Then  we  passed  ihcCi* 
ries;  afler  which  we  sailed  over  the  tropic  of  (ii«i 
and  got  well  toasted  in  the  torrid  lone;  sUwed^ 
upon  the  equinoctial  line,  passed  the  tropic  of  Oipria» 
and  again  became  conscious  of  the  weakened  mJwa 
of  the  sun ;  till,  at  length,  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope," 
were  once  more  nipped  with  the  cold.  AD<io,fci'«f 
rounded  the  sooth  point  of  Afrioi,  we  pat  oar  laj 
towards  the  line,  and  a  second  time,  within  a  ft*/** 
emerged  from  the  depth  of  winter  into  the  be^s  ■ 
summer.  , 

The  proximate  cause  of  all  these  vici«Bitn4»«£ 
course,  our  approach  towards  and  removal  ^^ 
rect  influence  of  the  great  source  of  light  anitol  » 
one  time,  the  sun,  even  at  noon,  was  "^^J^ 
stealthily  along,  low  down  in  the  horiion,aliww*J 
jolly  countenance  viras  blazing  away  right  over  b«t  ^ 
the  5th  of  May,  when  our  latitude  was  171^  N>"V 
declination  was  16^°  N.,  his  centre  bcmg  only  one  «• 
gree  from  our  zenith :  shadows  we  bad  none,  say  »f 
than  the  unhappy  wretch  in  the  wild  German  "JfJ^** 
for  a  punishment  was  deprived  of  this  boooord«i«* 
paniment    On  that  day  we  saw  St.  Antonio, tbei** 
westernmost  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  w  ma»* 
of  which  is  about  seven  thousand  feet  ibofc  ^f^-j,  ^ 
On  the  next  day  I  well  remember  going  on  deck  wm 
certam  flutter  of  spirits,  to  see,  for  the  first  tune «  . 
life,  the  sun  to  the  northward,  and  moving  »JJ*JJ^°u 
heavens  from  right  to  lefl,  instead  of  frwn  '^r!^ 
No  one  doubts  that  the  earth  is  roond;  J**"**^ 
spicuous  and  actual  proofs  of  its  rotundity  ■IwiJ' 
the  fancy,  and  frequently  mtercst  the  Hp^^IrJ,^ 
as  much  as  if  they  were  unexpected.    ■'"*£Vjlj^ 
night  afler  night,  of  new  stars  and  new  .***"^T^ 
belongs  lo  a  still  higher  order  of  curiosity ;  w^ 
merely  places  well-known  objects  in  ■^"^f^/^ 
but  brings  totally  new  objects  of  contempUta*^ 
our  eyes,  and  leads  us  to  feel, perhaps  f^^^Jg 
than  upon  any  other  occasion,  the  full  ff"|j!^V_-  I 
novelty  on  the  grandest  scale  is ^'^f^^?:??^^ 

all.  11  nAVAc  <Vivm»*  flwt  itntMiSofine  With  WDlCb  i  <"^ 


shall  never  forget  the  impatience  with  wl 
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wmtched  the  approach  of  darkness  aAer  a  long  day's 
run  to  the  south,  knowing  that  I,  in  a  few  moments,  was 
to  discover  celestial  phenomena  heretofore  concealed 
from  ray  view. 

After  slanting  through  the  northeast  trade-wind,  we 
reached  that  well-known  but  troublesome  stafe  in  the 
voyage,  so  diificult  to  get  over,  called  the  Variables. 
This  region  has  acquired  its  title  fVom  the  regular  Trades 
not  being  found  there,  but  in  their  place  unsteady  breezes, 
long  calms,  heavy  squalls,  and  sometimes  smart  winds 
from  the  southward  and  southwestward.  These  Varia- 
bles,  which  sorely  perplex  all  mariners,  even  those  of 
most  experience,  while  they  drive  young  navigators  al- 
moet  out  of  their  senses,  are  not  less  under  the  dominion 
of  the  causes  which  regulate  those  great  perennial  breezes 
the  Trades,  blowing  to  the  northward  and  southward  of 


wind,  and  keeping  his  yards  braced  sharp  up,  and  making 
his  sails  stand  like  a  board,  the  grumbler  liad  known 
how  to  take  advautace  of  it,  and  had  kept  away  two  or 
three  points,  set  his  fore4op-ma8t  studding-sail,  and 
flanked  across  or  through  the  breeze  which  he  had  in 
vain  tried  to  beat  against,  he  might  not  only  have  saved 
his  temper,  but  have  made  his  passage  in  half  the  time. 
Navigation,  afler  all,  probably  more  than  roost  other 
pursuits,  requires,  for  its  right  performance,  a  constant 
mixture  of  theory  and  practice.  The  purely  practical 
man,  if  his  experience  be  extensive,  and  his  voyages  be 
repeatedly  made  over  the  same  ground,  will  unquestiona- 
bly have  an  advantage  over  the  purely  theoretical  navi- 
gator. There  is  no  necessity,  however,  that  speculation 
and  experience  should  be  either  disjoined,  or  combined 
in  equal  portions.    A  small  chain  of  sound  reasoning 


them.   Their  laws,  however,  are  not  quite  so  readily  un-  will  serve  to  arrange  and  bind  together  a  large  pile  ot 


derstood,  and  consequently  are  not  so  easily  allowed  for 
in  the  practice  of  navigation.  '  I  have  even  seen  people 
ma  greatly  provoked  with  their  occurrence,  as  if  the 
course  of  nature  had  been  intermitted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bothering  them.  Such  impatient  voyagers 
will  not  condescend  to  recollect,  that  their  own  con- 
fined observation,  or  shallow  knowledge  of  the  fiusts,  is 
rather  more  hkely  to  be  the  cause  of  their  disappoint- 
ment,  than  tliat  dame  Nature  should  have  halted  in  her 
operations  merely  to  vex  their  worships.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  persons  besides  navigators,  misled  by  the 
•eduction  of  names,  rush  headlong  into  very  unsubstan- 
tial  generalisations ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of  a  few  un- 
connected fiicts,  lay  down  what  they  cull  laws  of  nature, 
which  tliey  are  mightily  astonished  to  find  will  not  al- 
ways square  with  actual  observation.  Such  reasoners, 
instead  of  being  delighted  with  new  facts,  are  vexed  to 
meet  with  exceptions,  as  they  call  them,  and  are  very 
•low  to  confess  that  the  error  lies  with  themselves.  Still  loss 
arc  they  willing  to  allow,  that,  if  they  had  studied  the 
subject  more  attentively,  they  might  have  profited  by 
these  very  exceptions,  and  advanced  their  voyage,  instead 
of  retarding  it. 

Wlien  we  actually  encounter,  on  the  spot,  and  for  the 
first  time,  a  crowd  of  new  circumstances,  of  which,  pre- 
viously,  we  have  only  known  the  names,  or  have  merely 
heard  them  described  by  others,  we  feel  so  much  con- 
fused and  bewildered,  that  we  fly  eagerly  to  the  nearest 
authority  to  help  us  out  of  *the  scrape.  It  generally 
happens,  in  these  cases,  that  the  reference  does  not  prove 
rerv  satiiiactory,  because  the  actual  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  engaged  are  rarely  similar  in  all  their 
bearings  to  those  with  which  we  compare  them;  and 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  blindfold  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  beaten  natli  is  very  apt  to  mislead. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  deception,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  navigators,  whose  actual  experience  has  not 
extended  to  the  tropical  regions,  are  xtrj  apt,  in  poring 
over  the  voyages  of  others,  to  acquire,  insensibly,  a  very 
confident  notion  that  each  of  tlie  great  Tradcwinds 
lowing  on  different  sides  of  the  Une,  (the  nortlicast  and 
the  southeast  by  name)  are  quite  steady  in  their  direc- 
tioo  ;  and  that,  in  the  equatorial  interval  wliich  lies  be- 
tween  them,  only  calms  and  light  winds  are  to  be  found. 
Moreover,  inexperienced  persons  generally  believe  this 
interval  to  be  equally  divided  by  the  equator,  and  that 
both  the  breadth  and  the  position  of  tliis  calm  region 
continue  unchanged  throughout  the  whole  year.  Now, 
lere  are  (bur  important  mistakes — impottant  both  in  a 
icientific  and  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  For  Ist,  Not 
i^lms  and  squalls  alone,  but  occasionally  fresh  and  steady 
nrirkdis  are  found  betwecd  the  Trades ;  2dly,  The  belt 
»Iled  the  Variables  is  by  no  means  cquallpr  divided  by 


properly  observed  details.  Actual  facts  form  the  rude 
materials  of  our  professional  knowledge;  the  skill  of  the 
mathematician  supplies  the  theory  by  direction  of  which 
the  edifice  is  built  up.  In  ordinary  navigation,  a  com- 
paratively limited  allowance  of  mathematics,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  more  general  principles  of  astronomy, 
furnish  what  may  be  termed  the  plan  and  elevation  of 
our  structure ;  but  experience  alone  can  teach  us  how  to 
apply  those  designs  to  useful  account 

I  am  not  sure  that,  in  the  whole  range  of  this  exten- 
nve  subject,  there  could  be  picked  out  an  instance  more 
in  point  to  what  has  just  been  said,  than  these  interest- 
ing phenomena  of  the  Trade-winds,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  possess  considerable  interest  to  all  classes  of  per- 
sons,  whether  profbssional  or  otherwise.  To  sailors  of 
every  age  and  rank,  and  especially  to  naval  officers,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  these  extra- 
ordinary aerial  currents  must  bo  of  great  importance. 
For  a  commander  may  be  ordered,  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, either  to  carry  his  own  ship,  or  to  lead  a  squadron, 
or  to  guard  a  convoy,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
hemisphere,  or  perhaps  from  the  West  to  the  East  Indies. 
If,  however,  ho  have  not  previously  made  a  tropical  voy- 
age or  two,  or  iuvo  not  studied  the  subject  in  its  genu- 
ine theoretical  spirit,  as  well  as  in  tlie  log-books  of  his 
predecessors,  he  may  expect  to  find  himself  most  wofuUy 
embarrassed,  both  on  entering  and  on  leaving  the  Trades. 

A  captsin  of  a  man-oflwar  in  charge  of  a  convoy  of 
India  ships,  it  is  true,  may,  at  any  time,  consult  the  ex- 
perienced commanders  of  the  ships  under  his  orders  as 
to  the  best  method  of  making  the  passage,  generally ;  or, 
he  may  call  them  on  board  on  reaching  the  Variables,  to 
have  their  opinion,  and,  if  he  pleases,  take  their  advice 
as  to  the  quickest  method  of  getting  over  this  difficult 
stage  in  the  journey.  But  I  think  it  will  occur  to  every 
officer,  that  lo  such  a  proceeding,  however  necessary  it 
may  sometimes  be  for  the  advancement  of  the  public 
service,  there  must  be  a  certain  loss  of  dignity ;  andwith 
it,  some  relinquishment  of  that  authority  which  all  expe- 
rience shows  is  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  com- 
mand. 

Neither  officers  nor  men  throughout  any  fleet  ever  put 
forth  their  whole  strength,  unless  they  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  person  placed  at  their  head.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  their  confidence  in  their  leader  be  com- 
l^te,  tliey  fling  their  whole  souls  and  bodies  into  the  ef- 
fort,  and,  under  the  inspirin|r  influence  of  unbounded 
faith,  oflen  perform  deeds  which  are  equally  surprising 
to  themselves  and  to  others.  We  all  know  how  well  this 
principle  worked  on  the  great  scale  in  fleets  under  Ncl- 
son,  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  but  in  a  spirit  hardly  less 
remarkable,  on  board  single  ships  under  Lord  Cochrane. 

Witiiout  exhausting  this  bran^  of  the  question,  it 
must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  exact  knowledge 


.he  equator ;  neither,  3dly,  is  that  belt  stationary  in  its  must  be  evident  to  every  on 

M>aition ;  nor,  4thly,  is  it  uniform  in  its  brcadtlu    It  wili  required  for  getting  quickly  over  the  more  difficult  parts 


Jience  be  easily  understood,  even  by  a  person  who  has 
icver  quitted  one  of  the  midUnd  counties  in  England, 
ind  to  whom  the  ocean  is  an  unseen  wonder,  tliat  a  new 
M>uier  to  tlie  tropical  regions,  his  head  loaded  with  these 
klse  views,  will  be  very  apt  to  mistake  his  own  igno- 
>ance  for  the  caprice  of*^  Nature,  and  perliape  call  ont,  as 
[  once  heard  a  man  do,  in  all  the  agony  of  impatience^ 
^used  by  a  protracted  head  wind,— »*  Now  this  is  really 
icandalous  asage  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather  office !" 
The  •candal,  however,  lay  not  so  much  with  the  clerk's 
iM^ge  AS  with  his  own  limited  knowledge — for  if  at  the 
rery  time  cf  his  imprecation,  instead  of  abusing  the  foul 
vol..  n — 35. 


of  an  Indian  voyage  may  oflen  prove  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence  in  a  national  point  of  view.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, a  war  breaks  out  unexpectedly  between  France 
and  England,  and  two  fri^tes,  equally  gcx>d  sailers,  arc 
despatched,  by  the  countries  respectively,  to  spread  the 
news  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Ck>nceive  them  to  start 
simultaneously,  one  from  Cherbourg,  the  other  fVom 
Plymouth,  let  them  both  reach  the  edge  of  the  Variables 
together,  and  also  lose  ^e  northeast  frade-wind  on  the 
same  day.  So  fiir,  two  equally  good  officers  will  proba- 
bly run  abreast  of  one  another.  But  if  one  of  the  cap. 
tauiti  without  being  personally  acquainted  with  the  nu- 


merous varieties  which  oocnr  in  those  low  latitudes,  has 
yet  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  by  which  the 
fluctuations  in  the  winds  are  regulated,  while  the  other 
has  merely  read  about  them  in  log-books,  and  has  tie 
theoretical  key  to  help  him  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  tlie 
perplexing  anomalies  he  will  inevitably  encounter,  the 
chances  surely  are,  that  the  career  of  the  two  ships  will 
become  from  that  hour  essentially  different  If^  to  the 
theoretical  knowledge  which  1  have  supposed  one  of  the 
officers  to  possess,  ne  adds  even  a  slight  personal  ac 
quaintance  with  the  facts,  Otom  having  studied  them  on 
a  former  voyage,  his  advantage  over  his  rival  will  be 
still  greater.  At  ail  events,  that  frigate  commanded  by 
the  Meet  possessed  of  most  philosophical  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  put  the  air  m  motion,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, double  the  Cape  many  days,  perhaps  weeks  be- 
fore  the  other,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  scatter  the  iniport- 
ant  intelligence  over  the  whole  Indian  ocean  in  time  to 
prevent  great  disasters ;  or,  by  striking  the  first  blow,  to 
accomplish  active  warlike  purposes  of  the  highest  im- 
portance  to  his  country. 

Independently  of  all  such  public  objects  concerned  in 
these  enquiries,  which  give  them  a  degree  of  professional 
importance,  and  almost  render  their  study  a  part  of  every 
officer's  duty,  there  appears  to  exist  a  very  general  inte. 
rest  in  tlie  Trade-winds,  sufficiently  strong  to  engage  the 
attention  even  of  unprofessional  persons  when  the  sub- 
ject is  placed  intelligibly  before  them.  These  vast  cur- 
rents of  air,  which  sweep  round  and  round  the  globe  in 
huge  strips  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  in  w  idth, 
are  in  a  manner  forced,  more  or  less,  on  every  one*s  no- 
tice, from  contributing  rssentiaHy  to  that  boundless  in- 
terchange of  the  productions  of  distant  regions  by  which 
modern  times  are  so  agreeably  distingukhed  from  the 
old. 

Tlie  great  Monsoons,  again,  of  the  Indian  and  China 
oceans  play  almost  as  important  a  part  in  this  grand 
nautical  drama  along  the  coasts  of  those  remote  coun- 
tries. All  these  great  phenomena,  and  every  one  of  their 
numerous  minor  varieties,  will  be  found,  upon  a  little  en- 
quiry, to  obey  precisely  tlie  same  laws  as  their  less  flue 
tuating  brethren  the  mighty  Trades.  That  theory,  indeed, 
would  be  but  a  shabby  one  which  did  not  include  both ; 
and  hence,  it  may  be  usefbl  to  snggest  to  my  young 
friends,  springs  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  science  when 
its  study  is  conducted  in  a  proper  spirit  If  the  pursuit 
of  truth  be  engaged  in  with  sincerity,  phenomena  appa- 
rently  the  most  opposite  in  character — for  example, 
winds  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  same 
latitude,  blowing  in  totally  difTercnt  directions  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year — will  always  prove  in  the  end 
illustrative  of  one  another,  and  of  thair  common  theory. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

FR00RE8S  or  TUB  VOTACE. 

Let  people  say  what  they  please  of  the  fine  bracing 
woather  of  a  cold  climate,  I  never  saw  any  truth-speak- 
ing  persons  who,  on  coming  fairly  to  the  trial,  did  not 
complain  of  a  cold  frosty  morning  as  a  very  great  nuis- 
ance, or  who  did  not  cling  eagerly  to  the  fire  to  unbrace 
themselves  again.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always 
delifrhted  in  the  relaxation,  if  such  be  the  w<Hrd,  or  the 
hissitudc  caused  by  hot  weather,  and  accordingly,  have 
very  rarely  in  my  life  encountered  too  hot  a  day.  Of 
course,  in  saying  this,  1  take  it  for  granted  that  the  wea- 
ther  is  to  have  fiiir  play,  and  that  our  dress,  apartments, 
and  all  other  circumstances,  shall  be  suitable  Man^  a 
day  far  too  hot  have  I  met  with  in  the  choky,  oven-Tike 
streets  of  London,  where  the  bkcks  and  the  dust  and  the 
multitudes  of  people  combine  to  augment  the  temperature, 
already  raised  to  the  true  Gerroan-stove  pitch  by  the  re. 
flection  of  such  of  tlie  sun's  rays  as  succeed  in  forcing 
their  way  through  the  stratum  of  smoketo  thebalf.blaek» 
half-red  bricks  of  the  walls.  In  winter  evenings,  too, 
when  every  crevice  or  opening  for  the  air  in  a  vwll-pack- 
cd  ball-room  is  carefu'ly  kept  shut,  by  orders  from  those 
perverse  dowagers  who  choose  to  plant  themselves  near 
the  windows,  a  lively  representation  of  the  climate  of  the 
black-hole  at  Calcutta  is  sure  to  be  enacted.  At  sueh 
seasons  it  certainly  is  rather  too  hot  Occasionally,  alM, 
at  night,  on  board  ship,  in  warm  climates,  in  harbour,  or 
in  a  calm  at  tea,  when  all  hands  are  bcbw,  the  climate 
may  well  be  called  inmifibrable.    Or  in  Mch  horrible 
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sinks  and  swamps  as  Batavia,  where  t)ie  motionless  air 
becomes  thick  and  chimmy  with  miasmata,  there  is  no 
deovinf  that  the  heat  is  too  ffrcat 

But  I  have  very  seldom,  if  ever,  felt  the  woatlier  disa- 
greeably warm,  even  in  India,  when  sailing  on  the  open 
•ea,  or  enjoying  the  (tee  range  of  a  wide  country,  under 
awnings  and  bungaloes,  or  stretched  in  a  palanquin,  or 
■baded  by  an  umbrella  on  the  back  of  an  elephant 
Soldicra  and  sailors,  whose  duty  exposes  them  at  all  hours, 
either  on  a  march  or  in  boats,  must,  in  spite  of  every 
eoDtrivance  of  this  sort,  be  often  struck  down  by  the  heat, 
and  sigh  with  all  th^ir  hearts  for  the  bracine^  frosts  of 
higher  latitudes.  I  grant,  therefore,  that  what  b  said 
above- has  reference  exclusively  to  those  happy  folks  who 
can  command  their  ovm  time  and  occupations,  and  who 
have  the  means  of  bringing  to  bear  on  their  comforts 
those  innumerable  luxurious  contrivances  which  the  in- 
genuity of  wealth  has  devised  in  the  East,  to  render  its 
climate  not  only  bearable,  but  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
in  the  world. 

As  we  sailed  along  on  our  voyage  to  India,  gradually 
■lipping  down  from  the  high  to  Uio  low  latitudes,  the 
merry  sub  crept  up  higher  and  higher  every  day  towards 
the  xenith,  while  the  thermometer,  of  course,  rose  likewise. 
What  was  most  agreeable  in  this  change  from  cold  to 
warmth,  was  the  little  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  daT  and  that  of  the  night.  As  wo  approached  the 
equator,  tnetfaerroomcter  fell  only  from  82^  in  the  day  time 
to  79<3  or  80^  a  night,  which,  on  deck,  was  delightful.  We 
did  not,  of  eoorte,  come  to  this  %i^h  temperature  all  at 
oDoe ;  lor  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  day  after  we  passed 
directly  under  the  sun,  the  average  of  the  twenty-four 
h&an  was  73o,  and  at  night  69^  and  70<^. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  every  one  was  pleased 
with  these  changes ;  for  on  board  ship,  as  on  shore,  there 
exist,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  latitudies,  weathers,  and 
climates,  a  set  of  discontented  spirits,  whose  acquired 
habit  or  whose  radical  nature  is  to  find  fault  with  the 
existing  state  of  thinn,  be  these  what  thoy  may.  To 
sueh  cantankerous  folks  a  growl  of  misery  would  really 
seem  to  bo  the  groat  paradoxical  happiness  of  their  lives, 
and  the  more  unreasonable  the  cause,  provided  there  seem 
reaton  in  it,  the  better  for  their  purpose.  It  is  frequently 
not  aay  actual  iuoonvenience  of  which  these  grumblers 
ooroplaiD,  but  chiefly  that  which  they  might,  could,  or 
would  suffer  were  certain  things  to  happen,  all  of  which, 
d*  course,  it  is  a  part  of  Tour  thorough-bred  growler  to 
prophesy  will  happen.  I  have  seen  a  middy  of  this  stamp 
glad  to  find,  on  coming  below,  that  some  insignificant 
portion  of  his  dinner  really  had  been  devoured  by  his 
hungry  messmates,  while  ne  himself  was  keeping  his 
watch  on  deck. 

**  I  am  used  worse  than  a  dog,**  he  would  cry,  secretly 
delighted  to  have  gained  the  luxury  of  a  grievance  upon 
which  he  might  ring  the  changes  of  his  ill  usage  for  the 
next  week.  **  I  can*t  even  ^i  a  basin  of  poase  soup  put 
by  for  me;  it's  such  an  infernal  shame,  I'll  cut  the 
•ervioe!" 

The  diversity  of  climate  on  an  Indian  voyage  furnishes 
capital  nuts  for  these  perturbed  spirits.  It  is  first  too 
cold,  then  too  hot,  then  there  is  not  wind  enough,  then 
it  blows  too  fresh  in  the  squalls ;  by  and  by  the  nights 
are  discovered  to  be  abominably  dose  and  sultry,  and  in 
the  day  the  fierce  flaming  downright  heat  of  the  sun  is 
still  worse ;  then  the  calms  are  never  to  be  over ;  or  the 
lying  trades,  as  the^  csU  them,  have  got  capsised,  and 
blow  from  tbo  west  instead  of  the  east !  Afler  the  line 
has  beeik  crossed,  and  the  south-east  wind  is  mot  with, 
the  weather  soon  becomes  what  these  ingenious  fellows 
can  too  temperate,  then  it  grows  too  cold  again ;  and 
next,  off*  the  Cape,  the  latitude  is  too  stormy. — In  this 
akme  they  have  some  reason ;  and  I  have  oflen  regretted 
that,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  the 
name  of  this  mighty  promontory  was  oiangod  fromCabo 
de  Tormentos,  the  headland  of  storms,  to  its  present 
spnony  title.  In  short,  this  grand  voyage  is  merely  a 
peristrepfaic  panorama  of  miseries,  which,  if  they  survive, 
•ar  they,  it  will  be  happy  for  them.  Happy !  Not  a 
whit  It  is  out  of  their  nature  to  be  happy.  To  find 
fault,  and  to  fling  away  the  good  the  gods  provide  them, 
to  sour  every  cup  of  enjoyment  by  the  gall  of  discontent 
•zpressed  from  their  own  hearts,  and  to. aggravate  the 
pam  of  every  real  wound  by  the  impatience  of  idle  oom- 
plaints,  is  their  diseased  joy.  **  £vi],  be  thou  my  good  T' 
they  might  well  exclaim ;  ror,  instead  of  heightening  tlie 
pleasures  of  life  by  full  participation,  or  subduing  its 
inevitable  evils,  or,  at  all  eyents,  softening  their  asperity 
by  enduring  with  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  what  cannot 
he  helped,  Uiese  self^tormentors  reject  what  is  substantial- 
ly pleasing,  and  cling,  with  habitual,  bat  morbid  relish, 
to  wfaataver  is  " 


As  wc  glided  along,  through  the  trade  winds,  towards 
the  neck  of  sea  which  divides  Africa  from  America,  the 
symptoms  of  a  change  in  climate  became  daily  more 
manifest  Every  skylight  and  stem  window  was  fasten, 
ed  wide  open,  and  every  cabin-scuttle  driven  out,  that  a 
free  draught  of  air  might  sweep  through  the  ship  all 
night  long.  In  the  day-time,  the  pitch  in  the  scams  of 
the  upper-deck  soon  began  to  melt,  and,  by  sticking  to  the 
soles  of  our  shoes,  plastered  the  planks,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  the  captain  of  the  afler  guard.  The  tar, 
oosing  from  the  cordage  alofl,  dropped  on  our  heads, 
speckled  the  snow-white  boat  covers,  and  obtired  us  to 
spread  the  hammock  cloths,  to  prevent  the  bedd mg  being 
ruined  by  tlie  spots.  On  the  larboard  or  eastern  side  of 
the  ship,  which,  of  Qourse,  is  always  presented  to  the  sun 
when  crossing  the  Trades  on  the  outward-bound  voyage, 
the  pitch  and  rosin  with  which  the  seams  had  been  payed 
ran  down  in  little  streams  across  the  lines  of  paint  To 
prevent,  as  far  as  we  could,  some  of  these  annoyances, 
we  spread  the  awnings  over  the  decks,  and  triced  up  the 
curtains,  for«  and  afV,  while  every  art  was  used  to  intro- 
duce air  to  all  parts  of  the  ship,  llio  half-ports  were 
removed  from  the  main-deck  guns,  the  gratings  put  on 
one  side,  and  as  many  windsails  sent  down  the  hatch- 
ways as  could  be  made  to  catch  a  puff  of  air.  Blue 
trowsers  and  beaver  scrapers  soon  gave  way  before  the 
elements,  and  were  suc(ioded  by  nankeens,  straw  hats, 
and  canvass  caps.  In  the  captain's  cabin,  where  the 
presence  of  the  ^vemor,  our  passenger,  still  kept  up  the 
straight-laced  etiquettes  of  the  service,  coats  and  epau- 
lettes appeared  at  dinner ;  but  in  the  gun-room,  the  offi- 
cers, the  instant  they  came  below,  slipped  on  their  light 
white  jackets,  and,  sans  waistcoat,  seized  their  flutes  and 
books,  and  drew  tJieir  chairs  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
mouth  of  the  windsail.  In  the  midshipmen's  birth,  out- 
side in  the  steerage,  truth  compels  me  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  shirt  without  neckcloth  or  stock,  and  sometimes 
with  its  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  was  the  most 
£ishionabIe  rig.  The  seamen  and  marines,  qf  course, 
dined  on  the  main  deck,  not  only  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  f^h  air  breathing  gently  in  upon  them  through  thie 
ports  on  the  weather  side,  and  sweeping  out  again  by 
those  to  leeward,  but  that  the  lower-deck  might  be  kept 
as  cool  and  airy  as  possible  against  the  sultry  feverish 
night  season. 

On  such  occasions  the  men  leave  their  tables  and  stools 
below,  and  either  seat  themselves  taifor-fashion,  or  recline 
Roman  fashion.  Nor  is  this  in  the  least  degree  unpleaib- 
ant;  for  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  is  made  as  clean  every 
morning  as  any  table,  and  is  kept  so  during  the  day  by 
being  swept  at  least  onoe  an  hour.  Of  idl  the  tunes 
played  by  the  boatswain's  pipe,  that  which  calls  the 
sweepers  b  the  most  frequently  heard.  When  the  order 
is  ^ivcn  for  dining  on  deck,  the  dificrent  messes  into 
which  the  crew  are  divided  occupy  the  spots  imme- 
diately above  their  usual  mess-places  below,  as  far  as  the 
guns  allow  of  their  doing  so.  It  has  always  struck  me 
as  very  pleasing,  to  sec  the  main-dcck  covered,  from  the 
aflcr-hatchway  to  the  cook's  coppers,  with  the  people's 
messes,  enjoying  their  noonday  repast,  as  delicious  to 
them,  and  probably  f&r  more  so,  than  any  turtle  feast  to 
any  alderman ;  while  the  celestial  grog,  with  which  their 
hard,  dry,  salt  junk  is  wasted  down,  out-matches,  twenty- 
fold,  in  Jack's  estimation,  all  the  thin  potations,  the 
clarets,  and  hocks,  and  vin  de  Graves,  of  those  who,  in 
no  very  courteous  language,  are  called  their  betters.  For 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  at  such  well-fed  moments,  no 
mortals,  of  whatever  rank  in  the  world,  take  precedence, 
on  the  score  of  enjoyment  and  contentment,  of  these  our 
light-hearted  tars  and  jolly  marines. 

Until  we  had  crossed  the  north-east  Trade,  and  reached 
the  Calms,  the  ship's  way  through  the  water  was  too 
great  to  allow  of  bathing  along  side ;  but  we  easily  con- 
trived a  shower-bath,  wnich  answered  very  well.  This 
consisted  of  a  packin^r.box,  the  bottom  of  which  was  per- 
forated with  holes,  tnced  up  between  two  of  the  skids« 
near  the  gangway,  and  unuer  the  quarter  of  one  of  the 
boats  on  Uie  booms.  A  couple  of  the  top-men  with  draw- 
buckets  supplied  tho  water  from  above,  whilo  the  bather 
stood  on  the  main-deck  enjoying  the  shower.  The  time 
selected  fi>r  this  delicious  bath  was  generally  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  afler  the  middle  watch  was  out, 
and  before  the  exhaiuted  officer  tumbled  into  bed.  A 
four  hours'  walk,  indeed,  in  a  sultry  night,  be  it  managed 
ever  so  gently,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  degree  of 
heat  approaching  to  feverishness ;  and  I  have  no  words 
to  describe  the  luxury  of  standing  under  a  cool  shower 
when  the  long  task  is  ended.  We  were  generally  just 
enou^  fiitigued  to  be  sure  of  a  sound,  light,  happy  sleep, 
and  just  enou^  heated  to  revel  in  the  coolest  water  that 
was  to  be  ha£    In  fiu^  we  ftond  that  of  the  •(»«  orach 


too  warm,  being  onlv  two  or  three  Fernet  bdowtU 
temperature  of  tJie  air.  To  remedy  thu,  we  naenllT 
exposed  a  dozen  buckets-full  on  the  gangway  it  eight « 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening :  and  these,  being  illowcdto 
stand  till  morning,  became  so  much  cooler  by  the  enpo. 
ration  in  the  night,  that  the  shock  was  noneikab^ 
gratefuL  ^ 

Perhaps  there  is  not  any  more  chanderistie  eridoMi 
of  our  being  within  the  tropical  regions,  one,  I  moi, 
which  strikes  the  imagination  more  forcibly,  tins  tis 
company  of  those  picturesque  little  animals,  if  it  bteot. 
rect  so  to  call  them,  the  flying-fish.  It  is  tnie,  that  a 
stray  one  or  two  may  sometimes  be  seen  &r  nsrtii,  uk. 
ing  a  few  short  skips  out  of  the  water,  and  1  em  re. 
member  seeing  several  close  to  the  edge  of  the  btabtf 
Newfoundland,  in  latitude  45°.  These,  howeier,  ki 
been  swept  out  of  their  natural  position  by  the  hmpilil 
stream,  an  ocean  in  itself,  which  retains  Diochofditea. 
perature  far  into  the  northern  regions,  andposablyidp 
to  modify  the  climate  over  the  Atlantic  Bat  ii  it  Ht 
until  the  voyager  has  &irly  reached  the  heart  of  the  Is. 
rid  zone  that  he  sees  the  flying-fish  in  perfection. 

No  familiarity  with  the  sight  can  ever  render  Miadii^ 
ferent  to  the  graceful  ffight  of  these  most  intereitiB;  «f 
all  the  finny,  or,  rather,  winged  tribe.   On  the  oootnij, 
like  a  bright  day,  or  a  smiling  countenance,  or  good  oo» 
pany  of  any  kind,  the  more  we  see  of  them,  the  nore  vi 
learn  to  ^ue  their  presence.    I  have,  indeed,  birlf 
ever  observed  a  person  so  duD,  or  uninttgioitife,  tkt 
hie  eye  did  not  glisten  as  he  watdied  a  sfaotl,  oTiita^ 
well  be  called,  a  covey  of  flying-fish  rise  fitn  Ihe  si^ 
and  skim  along  for  several  hundred  yards.  Tbrnii 
something  in  it  so  very  peculiar,  so  totaHy  diaiairli 
every  thing  else  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  hi  m 
wonder  goes  on  increasing  every  time  we  at  m  t 
single  one  take  its  flight.    The  increda%  odxi  «f 
tlie  old  Scottish  wife  on  this  head  is  saficMritff  eifla* 
able.    ^  You  may  hae  seen  rivers  o'  milk,ninNituH 
o'  sugar,"  said  she  to  her  son,  returned  fiomi^fip; 
^  but  you'll  ne*er  gar  me  bdieve  you  hae  lec&iUitkl 
could  flee !" 

I  have  endeayourcd  to  form  an  estimate  u  to  the  fait& 
of  these  flights,  and  find  fwo  hundred  yards  set  don  n 
my  notes  as  about  the  lonsost ;  but,  I  think,  nbai^ 
observation  has  extended  the  space.  Theaiiuab)eB» 
boldt  good-naturedly  su^rgests,  that  these  flights  oaj  k 
mere  gambols,  and  not  indicative  of  the  flym|fiihli(iic 
pursued  by  their  formidable  enemy  the  ddphio.  I  *iA 
I  could  believe  so ;  for  it  were  much  more  igieetble  ti 
suppose,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fine  sweep  which  tkr 
take,  at  the  height  often  or  twenty  feet  above  the  suftO' 
they  may  fall  gently  and  safely  on  the  bosom  of  the  s^ 
than  pop  full  into  the  yoracious  jaws  of  their  aofskm^ 

I  do  not  recollect  whether  the  embent  tnnB' 
just  n^entioned,  who  not  only  observes  numj  a*" 
things  than  most  men,  but  describes  them  much  klft 
has  any  where  mentioned  his  having  witnessed  eses 
these  chases.  Indeed,  they  are  not  very  oHen  sees: « 
least,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  observed  above  v^i 
dozen,  though  I  have  crossed  and  recrosscd  the  t^ 
fourteen  times.  The  prettiest  I  remember  ti  ^"J 
sisted  at,  as  the  French  say,  and  the  detaik  s^n^j 
shall  describe  presently,  was  during  the  firi  ^^^T^ 
ever  made  through  those  regions  of  the  sun.  '^'^ 
ant  Trade  which  had  wailed  us,  with  differeotdcfno* 


velocity,  over  a  distance  of  more  than  a  tbooaM^ 
at  last  gradually  foiled.  The  first  sjrmptom  of  WJ 
preaching  calm  was  the  sails  beginning  to  ^FJ^^ 
against  the  masts,  so  gently,  indeed,  Ihil  fjj^^vjjj 
it  was  caused,  not  so  much  by  the  diminished  few 
the  breeze,  with  which  we  were  very  onwiflisf  tor* 
as  by  that  long  and  peculiar  swell  which, 

**In  the  torrid  dime 
Dark  heaving," 

has  found  the  hand  of  a  nuuter-artist  to  ^^j^^^^ 
description,  more  technically  correct,  and  *'^Jjw 
more  graphic  in  all  its  parts,  than  if  the  pictapeli«»" 
filled  up  from  the  log-books  often  tbonsand  vof^ 


I 


The  same  noble  writer,  by  merely  kjitingh-uyfj 
lion  run  wild  a  little,  has  also  given  a  ^jJ2'\ 
might  take  place  were  one  of  these  c*J°»***f  ^?^iJ 
and  so  true  to  nature  is  all  his  P«Halli«Mf.  "^/^^f 
lime,  when  day  afler  day  has  passed  ^^^^jjjVjjJii 
wind,  and  there  came  no  prospect  of  any  bro^^ 
recollected  the  following  strange  lines,  and  ala"* 
ed  that  such  might  be  our  own  dismal  &te. 

«  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean,  afl  stood  ^ 
And  nothing  stirred  withm  their  sih»l  dip»-' 
Shifs  sailorless  lay  rotting  on  tbt  ssa, 
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And  tbeir  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  at  they 

dropped, 
Thej  aiepC  on  the  abyae  without  a  sur^ 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their 

grraTe, 
The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air, 
And  the  clouds  perished.** *  • 

The  ^tnt  sephyrs,  which  had  coquetted  with  our  lan- 
guid sails  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  length  took  their  leavci 
first  of  the  courses,  then  of  the  top  sails,  and  lastly  of  the 
royab  and  the  smaller  flying  kites  aloft  In  vain  we 
looked  round  and  round  the  hor'^^n  for  some  traces  of  a 
return  of  our  old  friend  the  Trade,  but  could  distinguish 
nothing  save  one  polished,  dark  heaving  sheet  of  glass, 
reflectuig  the  unbroken  disk  of  the  sun,  and  the  bright, 
clear  sky  in  the  moving  mirror  beneath.  From  the  heat, 
which  soon  became  intense,  there  was  no  escape,  either 
CQ  deck  or  below,  abfl  in  the  tops,  or  still  higher  on  the 
cross-trees;  neither  could  we  find  relief  down  m  the  hold; 
^  it  was  all  the  same,  except,  that  in  the  exposed  situa. 
tions  we  were  scorched  or  roasted,  in  the  others  suffocat- 
ed. The  useless  helm  was  lashed  amidships,  the  yards 
were  lowered  on  the  cap,  and  the  boats  were  dropped 
into  the  water  to  fill  up  the  cracks  and  rents  caused  by 
the  fierce  heat  The  occasion  was  taken  advantage  of 
to  shift  some  of  the  sails,  and  to  mend  others ;  most  of 
the  running  ropes  also  were  turned  end  for  end.  A  list- 
less feeling  stole  over  us  all,  and  we  lay  about  the  decks, 
gasping  for  breath,  in  vain  seeking  for  some  alleviation 
to  our  Uiirst  by  drink !  drink !  drink !  Alas,  the  transient 
indulgence  only  made  the  matter  worse. 

Meanwhile,  our  convoy  of  huge  China  ships,  rolling 
▼ery  slowly  on  the  top  of  the  long,  smooth,  and  scarcely 
perceptible  ridges,  or  sinking  as  gently  between  their 
summits,  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  with  their  heads 
in  different  ways,  some  looking  homewkrd  again,  and 
•ome,  as  if  by  instinct,  keeping  still  for  the  south.  How 
it  happens  I  do  not  know,  but  on  occasions  of  perfect 
calm,  or  such  as  appear  to  be  perfec^y  calm,  the  ships  of 
«  fleet  generally  drift  away  from  one  another ;  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  circle  bounded  by 
the  horizon  is  speckled  over  with  these  unmanageable 
hulks,  as  thev  may  for  the  time  be  considered.  It  will 
occasionally  happen,  indeed,  that  two  ships  draw  so  near 
in  a  calm  as  to  incur  some  risk  of  falling  on  board  one 
another.  I  need  scarcely  mention,  that,  even  in  the 
^inoothest  water  ever  found  in  the  open  sea,  two  lar^re 
•hips  ooming  in  actual  contact  must  prove  a  formidable 
encounter.  As  long' as  they  are  apart,  their  £cntle  and 
rather  graceful  movements  are  fit  subjects  of  admiration ; 
nnd  I  Mve  oflen  seen  people  gazing,  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  at  the  ships  of  a  becalmed  fleet,  slowly  twisting 
round,  changing  their  position,  and  rolling  from  side  to 
nde,  as  silently  as  if  they  had  been  in  harbour,  or  accom- 
panied only  by  the  faint,  rippling  sound  tripping  along 
the  water  line,  as  the  copper  below  the  bends  alternately 
Mwk  into  the  sea,  or  rose  out  of  it,  dripping  wet,  and 
■hining  as  bright  and  clean  as  a  new  coin,  from  the  con- 
stant friction  of  the  ocean  during  the  previous  rapid  pass- 
%g9  across  tfie  Trade-winds. 

But  all  this  picturesque  admiration  changes  to  alarm 
when  ships  come  so  close  as  to  risk  a  contact ;  fbr  these 
motions,  which  appear  so  slow  and  gentle  to  the  eye,  are 
irresistible  in  their  force ;  and  as  the  chances  are  a^nst 
tiw  two  vessels  moving  exactly  in  the  same  direction  at 
the  same  moment,  they  must  speedily  grind  or  tear  one 
•nother  to  pieces.  Supposing  them  to  come  in  contact 
■ide  by  side,  the  iSrst  roll  would  probably  tear  away  the 
Ibre  and  main  chvmels  of  both  ships ;  the  next  roll,  by 
interlacing  the  lower  yards,  and  entangling  the  spars  of 
one  ship  with  the  shrouds  and  backstays  of  the  other, 
would  in  all  likelihood  bring  down  all  three  masts  of 
both  ships,  not  piecemeal  as  the  poet  hath  it,  but  in  one 
ftirious  crash.  Beneath  the  ruins  of  the  spars,  the  coils 
of  ringing,  and  the  enormous  folds  of  canvass,  might  lie 
emsbed  many  of  the  best  hands,  who,  fi-om  beinff  ^ways 
the  fbremost  to  spring  forward  in  such  seasons  of  danger, 
nre  surest  to  be  sacrificed.  After  this  first  catastrophe, 
the  ships  would  probably  drift  away  from  one  another 
fer  a  httle  while,  only  to  tumble  together  again  and 
snin,  till  they  haid  ffround  one  anotl^r  to  the  water's 
•age,  and  one  or  both  of  them  would  fill  and  go  down. 
In  such  encounters  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  mischief, 
•nd  oak  and  iron  break  and  crumble  in  pieces,  like  seal- 
ing-wax and  pie-crust  Many  instances  of  such  acci- 
dents are  on  record,  but  I  never  witnessed  one. 

To  prevent  these  frightful  rencontres,  care  is  always 
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taken  to  hoist  out  tho  boats  in  ffood  time,  if  need  be,  to 
tow  the  ships  apart,  or,  what  is  cenerally  sufficient,  to 
tow  the  ships*  heads  in  opposite  directions.  I  scarcely 
know  why  this  should  have  the  effect,  but  certainly  it 
appears  that,  be  the  calm  ever  so  complete,  or  dea<i,  as 
the  term  is,  a  vessel  generally  forges  ahead,  or  steab 
alon^  imperceptibly  in  the  direction  she  is  looking  to ; 
possibly  from  the  conformation  of  the  hull. 

Shortly  after  the  Trade-wind  loft  us,  a  cloud  rose  in 
the  south,  which  soon  filled  the  whole  air,  and  discharg- 
ed upon  us  the  most  furious  shower  1  ever  beheld,  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  once  at  San  Bias  in  Mexico,)  and  such  as 
1  can  compare  to  nothing  but  that  flung  on  the  travel- 
ler*s  head  who  ventures  behind  the  sheet  of  water  at  Ni- 
agara. As  few  people  try  this  experiment,  I  am  afraid 
the  comparison  will  go  but  littlo  way  to  help  the  imagi- 
nation in  conceiving  the  violence  of  a  tropical  shower. 
I  must  meption,  however,  one  very  essential  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  In  the  space  between  tho  rock 
and  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  the  deluge  of  water  is  ac- 
ooo^panied  by  such  violent  gusts  of  wind,  that  the  inex- 
perienced person  who  ventures  into  thb  strangest  but 
grandest  of  all  caverns  is  in  constant  terror  of  being 
whisked  off  his  legs,  and  thrown  headlong  into  the  hor- 
rid, boiling,  roaring  pool  below.  In  the  tropical  showers 
above  alluded  to,  the  rain  generally  falls  down  in  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  drops,  or  nx>uts,  without  a  breath  of  wind, 
unaccompanied  by  thunder  or  any  other  noise,  and  in 
one  great  gush  or  splash,  as  if  some  prodigious  reservc»r 
had  been  upset  over  the  fleet  from  the  edge  of  the  cloud. 
Our  noble  commander,  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
of  replenishing  his  stock  of  water,  called  out,  **  Put  shot 
on  each  side,  and  slack  all  the  stops  down,  so  that  the 
awnings  may  slope  inwards.  Get  buckets  and  empty 
casks  to  hand  instantly  !'* 

In  a  fow  minutes  the  awnings  were  half  full  of  water, 
and  a  bole  connected  with  a  hoso  having  been  prepared 
beforehand  near  the  lowest  point,  where  the  canvass  was 
weighed  down  by  the  shot,  a  stream  poured  down  as  if 
a  cock  had  been  turned.  Not  a  drop  of  this  was  lost ; 
but  being  carried  ofl^  it  was  poured  into  a  starting-tub  at 
the  hatchway,  and  so  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  the  casks  in 
the  hold.  By  the  time  the  squall  was  over  we  had  filled 
six  or  eight  butts ;  and  aHhongh  not  srood  to  drmk,  from 
being  contaminated  by  the  tar  from'Uie  ropes  and  sails, 
the  water  answered  admirably  for  washing,  which  was 
our  object  in  catching  it 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Captain  Cook,  {the  father  of  our 
present 'domestic  economy  on  board  ship,)  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  allow  tho  crew  two  washing-days  per  week, 
on  the  details  of  which  proceeding,  and  some  other  points 
of  discipline,  first  introduced  by  that  great  voyager,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  touch  at  another  time.  At  pre- 
sent I  merely  wish  to  give  a  hint  to  those  who  have  never 
tried  the  experiment,  that  there  is  a  prodigious  difference 
between  a  shirt  scrubbed  in  salt  water,  and  one  which 
has  been  washed  in  fresh.  We  all  know  tho  misery  of 
putting  on  wet  clothes,  or  sleeping  in  damp  sheets.  Now, 
a  shirt  washed  in  salt  water  is  r^Uly  a  great  deal  worse 
than  either ;  because,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  one  may 
apply  to  the  fire  or  the  sun,  and  remedy  the  evil  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  time  and  trouble ;  but  in  the  wretched 
predicament  of  putting  on  salt*water-washed  linen,  no 
such  process  avails  any  thing.  You  first  dry  your  un- 
happy  shirt,  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  or  the  fire  till  it 
seems  as  free  firom  moisture  as  any  bone  ;  you  then  put 
it  on,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  clean .  linen. 
Alas,  not  a  whit  of  enjoyment  follows !  For  if  the  air 
be  in  a  humid  state,  or  you  are  exposed  to  exercise,  the 
treacherous  salt,  which,  when  crystallised,  has  hidden 
itself  in  the  fibres  of  the  doth,  speedily  deliquesces  or 
melts,  and  you  have  all  the  tortures  of  being  once  more 
wrapped  in  moist  drapery.  In  your  agony,  you  pull  it 
off,  run  to  the  galley-range,  ana  toast  it  over  agam ;  or 
you  hong  it  up  in  the  fiery  heat  of  the  southern  sun, 
and  when  not  a  particle  of  wet  seems  to  remain,  you 
draw  it  on  a  second  time,  foncying  your  job  at  last  com- 
plete.  But,  miserable  man,  you  are  as  ill  off  as  ever;  for 
the  insidious  enemy  has  merely  retired  out  ot  sight,  but 
still  lurks  so  close,  that  no  art  we  yet  know  of  will  ex- 
pel him,  save  and  except  that  of  a  good  sound  rinsing  in 
fresh  water. 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  can  hardly  be  any  discomfort 
greater  Uian  what  has  been  just  described,  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  there  are  fow  greater  fkvours  of  the  minor  kind 
which  a  considerate  captain  may  bestow  on  his  crew, 
than  giving  them,  whenever  he  possibly  can,  at  least  as 
much  fresh  water  as  will  serve  to  carry  off  the  abomina- 
ble salt  firQm  their  clothes,  after  they  have  first  been  well 
scoured  in  the  water  of  the  ocean.  Even  this  small  al- 
towancs  is  a  great  comfort  on  those  ocoaskms,  when  a 


sufficient  quantity  cannot  be  allowed  fbr  performiqg  the 
whole  operation  of  woshing  from  first  to  last  By  a  ji^ 
dioious  management  of  the  ship*s  regular  stock,  and, 
above  all,  by  losing  no  opportunity  of  catching  rain 
water,  either  during  tlicsc  tropical  showers,  or  upon  or* 
dinary  occasions  or  wet  weather,  an  officer  of  any  ac- 
tivity, who  reallv  possesses  a  good  feeling  towards  his 
people,  need  seldom  be  without  the  means  of  giving  to 
each  man  of  his  crew  a  gallon  twice  a  week  during  tho 
longest  voyage. 

It  was  from  an  old  and  excellent  officer  I  first  learned 
that  by  proper  and  constant  care  this  indulgence  might 
almost  always  be  granted.  It  is  not  easy,  I  freely  ad- 
mit, at  all  times,  and  in  all  climates,  to  keep  a  supply  of 
washing  water  on  board ;  and  under  most  circumstances, 
it  certainly  requires  more  personal  exertion  than  those 
persons  are  aware  of,  who  have  not  given  it  their  atten- 
tion. But  I  fbel  persuaded  that  there  does  not  exist  an 
officer  in  the  navy  who  would  not  cheerfully  take  even 
a  great  deal  more  trouble,  if  once  made  fully  sensible  of 
the  unspeakable  comfort  which  this  very  reasonable  in- 
dulgence affords  to  the  men  under  his  care.  To  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  that  sailors  are  by  their  nature 
ungrateful,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  grant  them  advanta- 
ges which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  these  recommen- 
dations will  appear  trivial  and  absurd.  But,  I  trust,  tho 
prevalence  of  such  unworthy  sentiments  in  the  navy  i# 
becoming  less  and  less  every  day.  Officers  are  now 
generally  pretty  well  aware,  that  the  alleged  ingratituds 
of  their  men  belongs  fully  more  to  unreasonable  expec- 
tations on  their  own  part,  than  to  any  want  of  feeling  on 
that  of  their  crew.  A  captain  ought  to  do  what  is  right 
and  kind,  simply  because  it  is  right  and  kind ;  and  bis 
conduct  in  this  respect  should  not  be  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  received ;  at  all  events,  he  may  be 
certain,  that  if  his  favours  be  not  well  received,  the  reult 
lies  in  his  manner  of  giving  them.  Sailors  have  the  most 
acute  penetration  possible  on  these  occasions,  and  if  ths 
captain  be  influenced  by  any  petty  motives  of  selfirii- 
ness,  or  be  prompted  by  any  trasliy  desire  to  gain  s 
flimsy  popularity — in  short,  if  his  conduct  be  regulated 
b^  any  wish  except  that  of  doing  his  duty  unifbnnly  and 
kmdly,  the  Johnnies  will  see  through  it  all,  sad  either 
laugh  at  him  or  hate  him,  or  both. 

The  art  of  granting  a  ftvour  greeefblly  and  nseffallr 
is  one  of  fiur  greater  difficulty  than  is  generally  supposed; 
and  as  the  command  of  a  man-of-war  is  a  grand  school 
for  its  study,  most  truly  happy  shall  I  be  if  what  I  havs 
said  here  or  elsewhere  shall  induce  a  single  brother-ofli- 
cer  to  turn  his  attention  more  earnestly  than  before  to 
the  domestic  comforts  of  his  people,  one  of  the  most  do* 
lightful,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  usoful  branches  of 
tl^  arduous  duties  of  a  commander. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

AaVATiO  SrOKTI. 

One  day,  after  we  had  lost  the  north-east  Trade-windt 
and  when  the  fleet  of  China  ships,  with  their  compan- 
ions, the  two  ships  of  war,  were  drifting  about  in  tho 
calm,  more  like  logs  of  wood  than  any  thing  else,  a  fo- 
rious  squall,  unperceived  till  it  reached  us,  swept  through 
the  fleet  These  violent  tornadoes  are  generally  calfed 
white  squalls,  fh)m  being  unattended  by  those  black 
heavy  rain  clouds  which  usually  accompany  suoh  tran- 
sient blasts« 

On  the  occasion  of  ordinary  squalls,  even  with  tho 
advantage  of  the  warning  given  b^  rising  clouds,  we 
find  it  not  always  easy  to  escape  their  force  unhurt  If 
the  wind  be  fair,  we  reel  a  natural  reluctance  to  shorten 
sail,  so  as  to  lose  any  portion  of  the  good  which  fortuns 
is  sending  us ;  or,  at  all  events,  we  do  not  wish  to  com- 
mence shortening  sail  lill  the  squall  is  so  near  that  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  fbr  doing  so.  It  will,  therefore, 
oflen  happen  that  inexperienced  officers  are  deceived  by 
the  unexpected  velocity  with  which  the  gust  oomes  down 
upon  them.  And  even  the  oldest  sailm,  if  navigating 
in  regions  with  which  they  have  not  become  actually 
aoquamted,  are  apt  to  miscakukts  the  time  likdy  to 
elapse  before  the  wind  can  touch  them.  In  these  oases, 
unless  the  men  are  very  active,  the  sails  are  generally 
torn,  and  sometimes  a  mast  or  a  yard  is  oarrieid  away. 
It  is,  besides,  so  often  doubted  whether  there  is  to  be  any 
wind  in  the  squaU,  or  it  is  to  prove  merely  a  plump  of 
rain,  that  there  seem  few  points  of  distinction  more  re- 
markable between  the  seamanship  of  an  old  and  a  young 
officer  than  their  power  of  judgmg  of  this  matter.  To 
a  man  quite  inezperieneed,  a  sqtuUl  may  look  in  tha 
highest  degree  threatening;  he  will  order  the  topgallant 
dew-lines  to  be  mannec^  place  hands  by  the  topsail 
htnlyar^  snd  lay  skmg  the  main  clew-gimett.    His 
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more  experienced  captain,  however,  being  apprised  of  the 
aquall's  approach,  steps  on  deck,  takes  a  bastj  look  to 
yrindward,  and  says  to  his  youngs  friend,  the  officer  of 
tlie  watch,  **  Never  mind,  there^s  nothing  in  it,  it*8  only 
/aio;  keep  the  sails  on  her.** 

And  although  the  older  authority,  nine  times  in  ten, 
proves  correct  in  bis  judgment,  he  might  find  it  difficult, 
or  even  impossible,  to  tell  exactly  upon  what  his  confi. 
dence  rested.  Sailors  boast,  indeed,  of  having  an  infal- 
lible test  by  which  the  point  in  question  may  be  ascer- 
tained* their  secret  being  clotljed  in  tlie  following 
rhymes,  so  to  call  them ; 

**  If  llie  rain*s  before  the  wind, 
*TIs  time  to  take  tlie  topsails  in ; 
Jf  the  wind's  before  the  rain, 
Hoist  your  topsails  up  again.** 

By  which  we  are  taught  to  understand,  that  when  tlie 
rain  of  a  squall  reaches  the  ship  belbre  the  breeze  which 
it  contains,  tliere  will  be  danger  in  carrying  on,  and 
vice  vers&.  Some  rule  of  this  kind,  adapted  to  the  me- 
ridian of  London,  might  perhaps  save  our  good  citizens 
many  a  sound  ducking  in  Hyde  Park  of  a  Sunday  ailcr- 
noon ;  for  I  observe  tlie  erowd  never  take  the  slightest 
precaution  till  the  squall  is  right  upon  them,  and  then  it 
is  too  late. 

*  The  practical  knowledge  alluded  to,  however,  which 
Is  sometimes  called  prolessional  tact,  comes  not  by 
rhymes,  but  by  experience  alone ;  and  something  akin 
to  tills,  I  presume,  may  be  discovered  in  every  calling. 
A  painter,  for  example,  might  be  utterly  at  a  lose  to  com- 
municate to  a  brother-artist  the  rules  by  which  he  has 
produced  those  eflSscts,  that  he  himself  has  flung,  as  it 
were,  on  the  canvass,  with  a  kind  of  intuitive  confidence, 
scarcely  conscious  of  effort.  Many  long  and  hard  years 
of  study,  and  myriads  of  forgotten  trials,  however,  must 
have  been  gone  through  to  give  this  enviable  facility. 
So  it  is  with  seamanship,  where  it  is  so  frequently  indis- 
pcnsabie  to  act  with  promptitude  one  way  or  the  other. 
No  experience,  however,  can  altogether  guard  against 
these  sudden  gusts  or  white  squalls,  since  they  make  no 
show,  except,  sometimes,  bj  a  rippling  of  the  water 
along  whicb  they  are  sweeping.  On  the  occasion  above 
alluded  to,  there  was  not  even  this  &int  warning,  llie 
first  ships  of  the  convoy,  touched  by  the  blast,  were  laid 
over  almost  on  their  beam  ends,  but  in  the  next  instant 
righted  again,  on  the  whole  of  their  sails  being  blown 
clean  out  of  the  bolt-ropes.  The  Theban  frigate  and  the 
Volage,  then  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fleet,  were 
the  onl^  ships  wliich  saved  an  inch  of  canvass.  This 
was  owmg  ciiiefly  to  our  having  so  many  more  hands  on 
board,  compared  to  the  Indiamen,  but  partly  to  our  hav- 
ing caught  sight  of  the  ruin  brought  on  the  vessels  near 
Uit,  just  in  time  to  let  fly  the  sheets  and  haulyards  and 
get  the  yards  down.  But  even  then^  with  the  utmost 
exertion  of  every  man  and  boy  on  board,  we  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  clewing  all  up,  and  preventing  the  sails  from 
being  blown  to  shreds. 

When  this  hurricane  of  a  moment  had  possed  over  us, 
and  we  had  time  to  look  round,  not  a  rag  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole  fleet ;  while  the  Wexford,  a  ship  near  us, 
]»a4  lost  her  three  top.gallant  masts  and  jib-boom,  and, 
wliat  was  a  far  more  serious  misfortune,  her  fore-top 
mast  was  dangling  over  the  bows.  Part  of  the  fbre-top- 
9ail  was  wrapped  \ik»  a  shawl  round  the  lee  caUhcad, 
while  the  rest  hung  down  in  festoons  from  the  cellar  of 
tlM  for^-stay  io  the  spritsaii  yard-arm.  A  stout  party  of 
seamen  fVom  eaeh  of  the  menrof>war  were  sent  to  as- 
sist in  clearing  the  wre^k,  and  getting  up  fresh  spars. 
A  light  fair  wind  having  succeeded  to  Uje  calm  in  which 
we  had  been  lolling  about  for  many  days  befi>re  this 
squall  came  on,  we  took  our  wounded  bird  in  tow,  and 
made  all  sail  uuce  more  towards  th&^quinox,  as  old  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  calls  the  equator.  By  this  time  also,  the 
Chi94ioen  had  bent  a  new  gang  of  sails,  and  were  fast 
cesumiBg  their  old  stations  in  the  appointed  order  of 
bearing,  which  it  was  our  policy  to  keep  up  strictly, 
together  with  as  ivany  other  of  the  formalities  of  a  fleet 
of  line«of-b»tt|le  fhip«  on  a  cruise  as  we  could  possibly 
iniintain. 

While  we  were  thus  ataaling  along  pleasantly  enough 
under  the  genial  influence  of  this  newly-found  air,  which 
as  yet  was  confined  to  the  upper  sails,  and  every  one 
was  looking  open-mouthed  to  the  eastward  to  catch  a 
gulp  of  cool  air,  or  was  congratvlating  his  neighbour  on 
getting  rid  of  the  tiresome  calm  in  which  we  liad  been 
so  long  half-roasted,  half  suffocated,  about  a  dozen  flying 
fish  r«^  out  of  the  water,  just  under  the  fore-chains,  and 
skimmed  ajway  4o  windward  at  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  abotve  the  surface.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
tbat  thi  longest  %ht  of  th6M  ■ingular  fidi  is  about  an 


eightli  of  an  English  mile,  or  two  hundred  yards,  which 
they  perform  in  somewhat  more  than  half  a  minute. 
These  flights  vary  from  the  extreme  length  mentioned 
above  to  a  mere  skip  out  of  the  water.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  fly  to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  straight 
line  in  the  wind's  eye,  and  then  gradually  turn  off  to  lee- 
ward. But  sometimes  the  flying  fish  merely  slums  the 
surface,  so  as  to  touch  the  tops  of  the  sucoessive  waves, 
without  rising  and  Adling  to  follow  the  undulations  of 
the  sea.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea  afloat,  but  I  know 
not  how  just  it  may  be,  that  they  can  fly  no  longer  than 
their  wings  or  fins  remain  wet.  That  they  rise  as  high 
as  twenty  feet  out  of  the  water  is  certain,  from  their  bs- 
ing  sometimes  found  in  the  channels  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship ;  and  they  firequently  fly  into  a  seventy -four-gun- 
ship's  main  deck  ports.  On  a  frigate*s  forecastle  and  gang- 
ways, also,  elevations  which  may  be  taken  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  feety.or  more,  the^  are  often  fi)und.  I  remem- 
ber seeing  one,  about  nine  mches  in  lenc:th,  and  weigh- 
ing not  less,  i  should  suppose,  than  half  a  pound,  skim 
into  the  Volage*s  maiu-dec  kport  just  abreast  of  the  gang- 
way. One  ot  the  main-topmen  was  coming  up  the  quar- 
ter deck  ladder  at  the  moment,  when  the  flying  fish,  en- 
tering the  port  struck  the  astonished  mariner  on  the  tem- 
ple, knocked  him' off  the  step,  and  very  nearly  laid  him 
sprawling. 

I  was  once  in  a  prize,  a  low  Spanish  schooner,  not 
above  two  feet  and  a  half  out  of  the  water,  when  we  used 
to  pick  up  flying  fish  enough  about  the  decks  in  the 
morning  to  give  us  a  capital  breakfast.  They  are  not 
unlike  whitings  to  the  taste,  though  rather  firmer,  and 
very  dry.  Tlicy  form,  I  am  told,  a  considerable  article 
of  food  ibr  the  negroes  in  the  harbours  in  the  West  In- 
dies. The  method  of  catching  them  at  night  is  thus 
described : — In  the  middle  of  the  canoe  a  light  is  placed 
on  tlio  top  of  a  pole,  towards  which  object  it  b  believed 
tliese  fish  always  dart,  while  on  both  sides  of  the  canoe  a 
net  is  spread  to  a  considerable  distance,  supported  by  out- 
riggers above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  fish  dash  at 
tlie  light,  pass  it,  and  fall  into  the  net  on  the  other  side. 

Shortly  after  observing  the  cluster  of  flying  fish  rise 
out  of  the  water,  we  discovered  two  or  three  dolpliins 
ranging  past  the  ship,  in  all  their  beauty,  and  watched 
with  some  anxiety  to  see  one  of  those  aquatic  chases  of 
which  our  firiends  the  Indiamen  had  been  telling  us  such 
wonderful  stories.  We  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  ship,  in 
her  progress  through  the  water,  soon  put  up  another  wioal 
of  tlicse  little  things,  which,  as  the  others  had  done,  took 
their  flight  directly  to  windward.  A  large  dolphin,  which 
had  been  keeping  company  with  us  abreast  of  the  weather 
gangway  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  and,  as 
usud,  glistening  most  beautifully  in  the  sun,  no  sooner 
dctccU^  our  poor  dear  little  friends  take  wing,  than  he 
turned  his  liead  towards  tliem,  and,  darting  to  the  sur- 
face, leaped  from  the  water  with  a  velocity  little  short,  as 
it  seomeid,  of  a  cannon  balL  But  although  the  impetus 
with  which  he  shot  himself  into  the  air  gave  him  an 
initial  velocity  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  flying  fish, 
the  start  which  his  fated  pre^  had  got  enabled  them  to 
keep  ahead  of  him  for  a  considerkhle  time. 

The  length  of  the  dolphin's  first  spring  could  not  be 
less  than  ten  yards;  and  after  be  fell  we  could  see  him 
gliding  like  lightning  through  the  water  for  a  moment, 
when  he  again  rose  and  shot  forward  with  considerably 
greater  velocity  than  at  first,  and,  of  course,  to  a  still 
greater  distance.  In  ^lis  manner  the  merciless  pursuer 
seemed  to  stride  along  the  sea  with  fearful  rapidity,  while 
his  brilliant  coat  sparkled  and  flashed  in  the  sun  quite 
splendidly.  As  he  fell  headlong  on  the  water  at  the  end 
of  each  huge  leap,  a  scries  of  circles  were  sent  far  over 
the  still  surface,  which  lay  as  smooth  as  a  mirror ;  ibr 
the  breeze,  although  enough  to  set  the  royals  and  top- 
gallant studding  sails  asleep,  was  hardly  as  yet  felt 
below.  * 

The  group  of  wretched  flying  fish,  thus  hotly  pursued, 
at  length  dropped  into  the  sea ;  but  we  were  rejoiced  to 
observe  that  tiiey  merely  touclied  the  t<^  of  the  swell,  and 
scarcely  sunk  in  it,  at  least  they  instantly  set  off  again  in 
a  fresh  and  even  more  vigorous  flight.  It  was  particu- 
larly interesting  to  observe  that  the  direction  they  now 
took  was  quite  different  fVom  the  one  in  which  they  had 
set  out,  implying  but  too  obviously  that  they  had  detected 
their  fierce  enemy,  who  was  following  them  witli  giant 
steps  along  the  waves,  and  now  gaining  rapidly  upon  them. 
His  terrific  pace,  indeed,  was  two  or  three  times  as  swift 
as  theirs — poor  little  things ! 

The  greedy  dolphin,  however,  was  fully  as  quick- 
sighted  as  the  flying  fish  which  were  trying  to  elude 
him ;  for  whenever  tl^y  varied  their  flight  in  tlie  smallest 
degree,  he  lost  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  second  in  shaping 
a  new  course,  so  ••  to  cut  off  the  chase,  while  they,  in  a 


manner  really  not  unlike  that  of  the  hare,  doubled  mm 
than  once  upon  tlieir  pursuer.  But  it  wu  Mxin  loopUiah 
to  be  seen  that  tlie  strength  and  confidenoe  of  the  flyinr 
fish  were  fast  ebbing.     Their  flights  became  shortet  ai5 
shorter,  and  their  course  more  fluttering  and  aacertuiL 
while  the  enormous  leaps  of  the  dolphin  appeared  tonmr 
only  more  vigorous  at  each  bound.    Eventaally,  indeed, 
we  could  see,  or  fancied  we  could  see,  that  tbii  tkiUbl 
sea-sportsman  arranged  all  his  springs  with  nieh  in  as. 
surance  of  success,  that  he  contrived  to  fbU,  at  the  end  of 
each,  just  under  the  very  spot  on  which  the  exhausted 
flying  fish  were  about  to  drop !    Sometimeg  this  citu. 
trophe  took  place  at  too  great  a  distance  for  as  to  ra 
from   the  deck  exactly   what  happened;  but  on  ov 
mounting  high  into  tlie  ringing,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  at  tiie  death;  for  then  we  could  discover  that  the 
unfortunate  little  creatures,  one  after  another,  either 
popped  right  into  the  dolphin*s  jaws  as  they  lighted  oo 
the  water,  or  were  snapped  up  instantly  afterwards. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  take  an  active  part  with  oar 
pretty  little  friends  of  the  weaker  aide,  and  acrordlD|lj 
we  very  speedily  had  our  revenge  The  middies  and  the 
sailors,  delighted  with  the  chance,  rigged  out  a  dozen  or 
twenty  lines  from  tho  jib-boom-end  and  sprifsail  yvi 
arms,  with  hooks  baited  merely  with  bits  of  tn,  the 
glitter  of  which  resembles  so  much  that  of  the  hody  and 
wings  of  the  flying  fish,  that  many  a  proud  dolphio,  du. 
king  sure  o€  a  dchcious  morsel,  leaped  in  rapture  at  the 
deceitful  prize. 

It   may   be   well   to   mention,  that  the  dolphb  of 
sailors  is  not  the  fish  so  called  by  the  ancient  poeU. 
Ours,  which,  I   learn  from  the  Encydoped'ia,  ii  the 
Coryphfena  hippurus  of  naturalists,  is  totally  difleresi 
from  their  Delphinus  phoc»na,  termed  by  us  the  per* 
poise.    How  these  names  have  shified  places  I  lipr 
not,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  db{ihB 
of  the  poets,  I  mean  that  on  the  back  of  wtich  Du 
Anon  took  a  passage  when  he  was  tossed  oveABBi,'tt 
neither  more  nor  less  than  our  porpoise.*    ForttenA, 
he  is  a  very  poetical  and  pleasing  fish  to  look  at,  ai&fdi 
excellent  sport  in  catching,  and,  when  properly  droKd, 
is  really  not  bad  eating. 

It  happened  in  a  snip  I  commanded  that  a  porpoiK 
was  struck  about  half  an  hour  before  the  cabin  diooer; 
and  I  gave  directions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  my 
steward  to  dress  a  dish  of  steaks,  cot  well  dear  of  the 
thick  coating  of  blubber.  It  so  chanced  that  nooe  of  the 
crew  had  ever  before  seen  a  fish  of  this  kind  cooked,  aod 
in  consequence  there  arose  doubts  amongst  them  whetter 
or  not  it  was  good  or  even  safe  eating.  The  word,  hov- 
ever,  being  soon  peissed  alon^r  tlie  decks,  that  orders  led 
been  given  for  some  slices  o«  the  porpoise  to  Ik  cooked 
for  the  captain's  tabic,  a  deputation  from  forward  vu 
appointed  to  proceed  as  near  to  the  cabin  door  as  the 
etiquettes  of  the  bcrvice  allowed,  in  order  to  establish  the 
important  fkct  of  the  porpoise  beine  eatable.  The  didi 
was  carried  in,  its  contents  speedily  discussed,  and  a  frnh 
supply  having  been  sent  for,  the  steward  was,  of  ooou^ 
intercepted  in  his  way  to  the  cook.  ••  I  say,  Ctpetellj* 
cried  one  of  the  hungry  delegates,  "did  the  csptiiB 
really  eat  any  of  the  porpoise  T* 

"  Eat  it!*'  exclaimed  the  steward,  look  atthatrrft^ 
same  time  lifting  off  the  covers  and  showing  a  d^  * 
well  cleared  as  if  it  had  previously  been  fi^ehted  v» 
veal  cutlets,  and  was  now  on  its  return  ftom  theioid^ 
men's  birth. 

»*  Ho !  ho  !••  sung  out  Jack,  nmning  back  to  the  fcfe* 
castle ;  *•  if  the  skipper  «ats  porpoise,  I  don't  sec  why  w 
should  be  nice ;  so  here  goes !"  Then  pulling  awsy  the 
great  clasp-knife  which  always  hangs  by  a  cord  nwad 
the  neck  of  a  seaman,  he  plungeAit  into  the  sides  of  the 
fish,  and,  after  separating  the  outside  rind  of  WnWier,<lf* 
tached  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  the  red  meat,  which,  lo 
texture  and  taste,  and  in  the  heat  of  its  Wood,  w^jjlj* 
beef,  though  very  coarse.  His  example  was  so  speedflf 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  ship*!  company,  flist  when  I 
walked  forward,  after  dinner,  in  company  with  the  doc- 
tor, to  take  the  poet  mortem  view  of  tho  porpoise  mors 
critically  than  before,  wo  found  the  whole  had  bees 
broiled  and  eaten  within  half  an  hour  after  I  bad  uncoo- 
sciously  given,  by  niy  example,  an  official  sanctioo  to  the 
feast. 

Porpoises  almost  invariably  go  in  shoals,  and  ***"*'^'fj' 
in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  partially  cover  the  w»* 
visible  extent  of  the  sea.  They  appear  to  deli^  «• 
ceedingly  in  playing  round  a  ship  when  one  &0»  m  w^ 
way}  for  they  will  ever  deviate  from  tlicirown  ^^^'^'^ 
accompany  hers  for  some  time ;  and  such  is  their  spee^ 


V. 
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that  however  fmst  a  vessel  may  bo  8ailin|r,  they  con  shoot 
ahead,  dart  athwart  hause,  and  even  go  repeatedly  round 
her,  though  her  rate  be  ten  knots  an  hour,  and  all  appa- 
rently with  the  utmost  ease.  Their  gambob  on  these 
oocasiona  are  sometimes  very  amusing.  I  have  often 
•cen  them  leap  high  out  of  Uie  water,  and,  while  in  the 
air,  twirl  themselves  completely  round.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  have  not  seen  them  make  what  is  called  a 
Somerset  in  the  air,  by  turning  tail  over  head.  Their 
ibrm  appears  very  graceful  when  seen  in  the  water ;  and  I 
remember,  when  a  midshipman  in  the  old  Leander,  on  my 
first  voyage,  (in  1B02,)  being  persuaded  by  one  of  the 
lieutenants  that  these  porpoises  were  salmon — sea  salmon, 
as  ho  called  them. 

The  porpoises  appear  to  have  some  very  rapid  method 
of  communication  amongst  themselves;  for  they  not  only 
proceed  in  myriads  in  one  straight  course,  but  often 
amuse  themselves  by  ieapin?  in  oonsiderable  numbers  out 
of  the  water,  with  such  perfect  identity  of  time  in  all  their 
movements,  that  on  hearing  them  fall  we  might  Cincy 
theta  but  one  fish.  For  hours  at  a  time  I  have  leaned 
over  the  gangway  railing,  when  the  ship  has  been  going 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  eleven  miles,  merely  to  watch  them 
gliding  alongside  of  us  in  pairs,  leaping  simultaneously 
out  of  the  water.  At  night  tliis  companionship  is  always 
particularly  striking;  but  most  so  when  the  sea,  either 
from  some  inherent  phosphorescent  property,  or  from  the 
presence  of  animalcule,  possesses  the  quality  of  giving 
out  light  upon  being  agitated*  On  such  occasions,  when 
the  foam  dashed  off  from  the  ship's  bows  resembkus  mol- 
ten silver,  and  the  train  in  her  wake  stretches  far  astern 
along  the  sea,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet  across  the  bky,  the 
track  of  the  porpoise  is  likewise  marked  in  the  most 
beautiful  style  that  can  weU  be  imagined.  Besides  trail- 
ing behind  this  long  unbroken  line  of  6re,  each  fish  is 
surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo,  or  glow  of  bright  bluish 
sparks,  and  the  form  of  its  head  and  body  can  then  be 
distinctly  seen,  or  even  the  slightest  movement  of  tlie  tail 
discovered  fully  better  than  in  daylight  The  lustre  of 
this  mysterious  illumination  is  at  times  so  great,  that  one 
Diay  read  off  the  seconds-hand  of  a  watch  by  its  help 
alone.  Indeed,  the  light  caused  by  the  foam  of  the  lee- 
side  of  a  ship,  when  much  pressed  with  sail,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water  becomes  considerable,  often  casts  a  dis- 
tinct glow  on  the  bulge,  or  belly  of  the  courses,  and 
reaching  as  &r  up  as  tli^  foot  of  the  topsails,  may  almost 
be  detected  on  the  foot  topgallant-saib  in  a  very  dark 
night. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  amongst  seamen,  that  the 
wind  may  be  expected  from  the  quarter  to  which  a  shoal 
of  porpoises  are  observed  to  steer ;  but  I  suspect  their 
capacity  as  meteorologists  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of 
geese,  the  value  of  whose  flights  is  held  by  many  worthy 
and  venerable  matrons  to  be  pretty  nearly  as  well  esta- 
blished as  the  fact  of  hogs  actually  seeing  the  wind.  So 
fkr,  however,  from  our  respecting  the  speculations  of 
th^  submarine  philosophers,  every  art  is  used  to  drag 
them  out  of  their  native  element,  and  to  pass  tliem 
through  the  fire  to  the  insatiable  Molochs  of  the  lower, 
dectca  and  cockpits  of  his  majesty's  ships,  a  race  amongst 
whom  the  constant  supply  of  the  best  provisions  appears 
to  produce  only  an  increase  of  appetite. 

One  harpoon,  at  least,  is  always  kept  in  readiness  for 
action  in  the  fore  part  of  the  sriip.  The  sharpest  and 
strongest  of  these  deadly  weapons  is  generally  stopped, 
or  fastened,  to  the  fbre-tack  bumpkin,  a  spar  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  projecting  from  tlie  bows  of  a  ship  on 
each  side  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  to  which  the  tack  or 
lower  comer  of  the  foresail  is  drawn  down  when  the  ship 
is  on  a  wind.  This  spar,  which  affords  good  footing, 
not  being  raised  many  feet  above  the  water,  while  it  i» 
clear  of  the  bow,  and  very  nearly  over  the  spot  where  the 
porpoised  glide  post,  when  shooting  across  the  ship's  fore- 
foot, is  eagerly  occupied  by  the  motft  active  and  expert 
harpooner  on  board,  as  soon  as  the  report  has  been 
spread  tliat  a  shoal,  or,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  a  *•  school" 
of  porpoise^  are  round  the  ship.  There  is  another  fa- 
vourite station  which  is  speedily  filled  on  these  occasions, 
I  moan  alongside  of  the  slighUlooking,  but  strong,  and 
not  ungraceful  apparatus  projecting  perpendicularly 
downwards  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit  This  spar  is 
not  inaptly  called  the  dolphin-striker,  from  its  appearing 
to  dash  into  the  waves  as  the  ship  pitches;  perhaps,  it  may 
have  acquired  its  name  from  its  being  so  capital  a  position 
from  which  to  strike  that  fish.  The  lower  end  of  the 
spar  is  connected  with  the  outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  by 
means  of  a  stout  rope,  which,  after  passing  through  its 
extremity,  extends  to  tlie  ship;  and  it  is  upon  this  guy  that 
the  fortunate  person  who  wields  the  harpoon  fixes  him- 
self. Any  picture  of  a  ship  will  make  this  description  in- 
telligible ;  but  it  may  assbt  the  imagination  to  mention 


that  the  purpose  of  thb  rope^is  to  keep  the  end  of  the  jib- 
boom  from  springing  up,  precisely  as  a  martingal  holds 
down  the  head  of  a  horse ;  which  analogy,  no  doubt,  has 
led  sailors  to  give  the  name  of  martingal-stay  to  the  guy 
in  question. 

The  harpoon,  is  a  triangular,  or  rather  a  heart-shaped, 
barbed  weapon,  somewhat  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  and 
in  the  centre  about  as  thick  as  his  knuckles.  Its  point 
and  edges  are  made  of  iron  so  soft  that  they  can  easily 
be  brought  to  a  rough  edge  by  means  of  a  file.  Until  I 
read  Captain  Scoresby's  most  interesting  account  of  the 
Arctic  Regions,  I  always  fancied  that  the  point  of  the 
whale-harpoon,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  by 
us  to  take  the  porpoise,  was  made  of  steel;  but  he  ex- 
pbins  that  it  is  left  purposeljr  soft,  that  it  may  be  sharp- 
ened, even  by  scraping  it  with  a  knife  Thb  javelin- 
head,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called  by  whalers,  the 
**  mouth,'  b  connected  by  a  slender  arm  or  shank,  termi- 
nating in  a  socket  The  barbed  head,  or  mouth,  is  eight 
inches  long,  and  six  broad ;  the  shank,  with  its  socket, 
two  feet  and  a  half  long.  The  shank  b  not  quite  half 
an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  as  tlib  part  is  liable  to  be  for- 
cibly and  suddenly  extended,  twisted,  and  bent,  it  requires 
to  be  made  of  the  toughest  and  roost  pliable  iron. 

*^  That  kind,"  says  Scoresby,  **  which  b  of  the  most 
approved  tenacity  b  made  of  old  horse-shoe  nails,  or 
stubs,  which  are  rormed  into  small  rods,  and  two  or  three 
of  these  welded  together ;  so  that  should  a  flaw  happen  to 
occur  in  any  one  of  the  rods,  the  strength  of  the  whole 
might  still  be  depended  on.  Some  raanufacturers  enclose 
a  quantity  of  stub-iron  in  a  cylinder  of  best  foreign  iron, 
and  form  the  shank  of  the  harpoon  out  of  a  single  rod. 
A  test  sometimes  used  for  trying  the  sufficiency  of  a  har- 
poon, is  to  wind  its  shank  round  a  bolt  of  inch  iron,  in 
the  form  of  a  close  spiral,  then  to  unwind  it  again,  and 
put  it  into  a  straight  form.  If  it  bears  this  without  in- 
jury in  the  cold  state,  it  b  considered  as  excellent  The 
breaking  of  a  harpoon  b  of  no  less  importance  than  tlie 
value  of  a  whale,  which  is  sometimes  estimated  at  1000/. 
sterling.  This  consideration  has  induced  many  in^nious 
persons  to  turn  their  attention  towards  improvmg  the 
construction  and  security  of  tliis  instrument;  but, though 
various  alterations  have  been  suggested,  such  as  forming 
the  shank  of  plies  of  wire,  and  adding  one  or  two  lateral 
barbs,  they  have  all  given  place  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  hiarpoon.'* — Scoresby's  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  ii. 
p.  225. 

Having  described  the  harpoon,  we  may  resume  our 
fishing  operations,  which  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of 
interest  when  the  shoal  of  porpoises  b  numerous.  Half 
the  ship's  company  are  generally  clustered  about  the 
bowsprit,  the  head,  and  any  other  spot  commanding  a 
good  view  of  the  sport  When  a  mid,  I  have  often 
perched  myself  like  a  sea-bird  at  the  fore-yard-arm,  or 
nestled  into  the  fore-topmast  staysail  netting,  till  I  saw 
the  harpoon  cast  with  effect  by  some  older  and  stronger 
arm.  A  piece  of  small  but  stout  line,  called,  1  think,  Uie 
Ibreganger,  is  spliced  securely  to  the  shank  of  the  har- 
poon. To  the  end  of  thb  line  is  attached  any  small  rope 
that  lies  handiest  on  the  forecastle,  probably  the  top-gai- 
lont  clewline,  or  the  jib  down-haul.  The  rope,  before 
being  made  fust  to  the  forcganger,  is  drove  through  a 
block  attached  to  some  part  of  the  bowsprit,  or  to  the 
foremost  swifter  of  the  ft>re-rifi^ging;  and  a  gang  of  hands 
are  always  ready  to  take  hold  of  the  end,  and  run  the 
fish  right  out  of'^the  water  when  pierced  by  the  iron. 

The  harpooner,  it  will  be  understood,  has  nothing  to 
attend  to  but  the  mere  act  of  striking  hb  object ;  and 
there  are  few  exploits  in  which  the  dexterity  ot  one  per- 
son is  more  conspicuous  over  that  of  another,  than  in  de- 
livering the  harpoon.  I  have  heard  Captain  Scoresby 
say,  tluit  when  a  whale  is  struck,  it  b  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  drive  the  weapon  socket-deep  into  the  blub- 
ber, or  outer  rind,  of  the  floating  monster ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  porpoise,  the  trile  pomt  of  skill  appears  to  lie 
in  the  aim  alone ;  for  the  mere  weight  of  tiie  instrument, 
with  its  loaded  stafl^  is  sufficient  to  lodgo  the  barbs  in 
the  body  of  the  fish,  and  in  many  cases  to  carry  it  right 
through  to  the  other  side. 

The  strength  of  the  porpoise  must  bo  very  groat,  for 
I  have  seen  him  twist  a  whale  harpoon  several  times 
round,  and  eventually  tear  himself  off  by  main  force.  On 
Ihb  account  it  b  of  consequence  to  get  the  floundering 
gentleman  on  board  with  the  least  possible  delay  after  tlie 
fish  is  struck.  Accordingly,  the  harpooner,  the  instant 
he  has  mado  a  good  hit  hawU  out,  ^  Haul  away !  haul 
away  !"  upon  which  the  men  statumed  at  the  line  run 
away  with  it,  and  the  struggling  wrotch  b  raised  high 
into  the  air,  as  if  still  in  the  act  of  performing  one  of 
his  own  gambols.  Two  or  three  of  tha  smartest  bands 
have  in  &4  mean  time  prepared  what  b  calMa  numiBg 


bowline  knot,  or  noose,  the  nature  of  which  may  be 
readily  described  by  saving  tliat  although  it  slips  up,  or 
renders,  very  easily,  it  is  perfectly  secure,  without  being 
subject  to  lamming,  as  that  emlrarrassiDg  entanglement 
b  called  when  a  knot  or  bend  becomes  inextricably  fixed* 
Thb  running  bowline,  of  which  several  are  always  made 
ready  beforehand,  b  pbccd  by  hand  round  the  body  9t 
the  porpoise,  or  it  may  be  cast«  like  the  South  American 
lasso,  over  its  tail,  and  then,  but  Hot  till  then^  can  the 
captive  be  considered  quite  secure.  I  have  seen  many 
a  gallant  prize  of  thb  kind  fiiirly  transfixed  with  the 
harpoon,  and  rattled  like  a  shot  up  to  the  block,  where  it 
was  hailed  by  the  shouts  of  the  victors  as  the  source  of 
a  certain  feast,  and  yet  lost  after  all,  either  by  the  line 
bt caking,  or  the  dart  coming  out  during  the  vehement 
struggles  of  the  fish. 

I  remember  once  seeing  a  porpoise  accidentally  struck 
by  a  minor  description  of  fish-spear,  called  a  grains,  a 
weapon  quite  inadequate  for  such  a  service.  'Fhe  cord 
by  which  it  was  held  being  much  too  weak,  soon  broke, 
and  off  dashed  tlie  wound^  fish,  right  in  ihc  wind's  eye, 
at  a  prodigious  rate,  with  the  staff  erected  on  its  back, 
like  a  signal  post  The  poor  wretch  was  instantly  ac- 
companied, or  pursued,  by  myriads  of  his  own  species, 
whose  instinct,  it  is  said,  teaches  them  to  follow  anr 
track  of  blood,  and  even  to  devour  their  unfortunate  feL 
low  fish.  I  rather  doubt  the  fact  of  their  cannibalism, 
but  am  certain  that  whenever  a  porpoise  b  struck  and  es- 
capes,  be  is  fbUowed  by  all  the  others,  and  the  ship  Is 
deserted  by  the  shoal  in  a  few  seconds.  In  the  instance 
just  mentioned^  the  grains  with  which  the  porpoise  was 
struck  had  been  got  ready  for  spearing  a  dolphin ;  but 
the  man  in  whose  hands  tt  happened  to  bCf  not  being  an 
experienced  harpooner^  could  n<^  resist  the  opportunity 
of  darting  his  weapon  into  the  first  fish  that  offered  a  fair 
mark. 

The  dolphin,  the  bonito,  and  the  albacore,  are  some' 
times  caught  with  tlie  grains,  but  generally  by  means  of 
lines  bait^  either  willi  bits  of  tin«  or  with  pieces  of  tho 
fiybg.fisli,  when  any  are  to  be  had.     In  fine  weather, 
especially  between  the  tropics,  when  the  whole  surface 
of  the  sea  is  often  covered  with  them,  a  dozen  lines  are 
hung  from  the  jib-boom  end  and  spirit-sail  yard,  all  so 
arranged,  that  when  the  ship  sends  forward,  the  hook, 
with  its  glittering  bait,  barely  touches  the  water,  but 
rises  from  it  when  the  ship  is  raised  up  by  the  swell. 
The  grains  spoken  of  above  resembles  nothing  so  much 
that  1  know  of  as  the  trident  which  painters  thruitt 
into  the  hands  of  Daddy  Neptune,  when  it  pleases  them 
to  represent  the  god  of  the  sea,  silling  all  ready  for  a 
swim  (sans  culottes,  as  he  ought  to  be,)  in  his  dolphiu- 
drawn   cab.      If  my   naulical   recollections,   however, 
servo  me  correclly,  this  spear  has  five  prongs,  not  three, 
and  sometimes  there  are  two  sets,  placed  in   lines  at 
right  angles  to  one  another.     The  upper  end  of  Ihe  staff  J 
being  loaded  with  lead,  it  falls  down  and  turns  over  Iho  j 
fish,  which  is  then  drawn  on  board  on   the  top  of  the  •^ 
grains,  as  a  potatoe  or  a  herring  might  be  piesentcd  on  ,; 
the  point  of  a  fork. 

The  dolphin  is  eaten  and  gencrolly  relished  by  every 
one,  though  certainly  a  plaguy  dry  fish.     It  is  often  cut 
into  slices  and  fried  like  salmon,  or  boiled  and  soused  in 
vinegar,  to  be  eaten  cold.    The  bonito  is  a  coarser  fish, ' 
and  becomes  not  very  bad  eating  only  by  the  copious  use 
of  port  wine.     Any  thing,  say  the  cooks,  may  be  made  ■ 
palatable  by  rich  sauces;  a  maxim  we  tried  hard  to 
illustrate  in  the  midshipman's  berth  with  such  slender 
means  as  we  poesessed  ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  feasted  • 
on  what  was  but  too  correclly  called  mock-turtle  soup, 
designated,  in  the  choice  diaJect  of  the  cockpit,  Pig's- 
head  negus. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  the  day  before  crossing  the 
equator,  I  saw  the  grandest  display  of  all  these  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fish  which  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
meet  with.  In  my  journal  written  on  that  day,  I  find 
some  things  related,  of  which  I  have  scarcely  any  re- 
collection, and  certainly  have  never  again  witnessed  in 
the  twenty  yea:;s  which  have  elapsed  since.  A  bonito, 
it  appears,  darted  out  of  the  water  after  a  flying-fish, 
open  mouthed,  and  so  true  was  the  direction  of  his  leap, 
that  he  actually  closed  with  the  chase  in  the  air,  and 
sought  to  snap  it  up ;  but  owing  to  f*omt  error  in  his 
calculation,  the  top  of  his  head  striking  the  object  of 
pursuit,  sent  it  spinning  off  in  a  direction  quite  diflcrent 
fVom  that  which  his  own  moioentum  obliged  him  to 
follow.  A  number  of  those  huge  birds,  the  albatrosses, 
were  soaring  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  the  flying 
fish,  when  lising  into  the  air  to  avoid  their  natural  one- 1 
mies  the  dolphin  and  bonito,  were  fieqncntly  ciught  by 
these  poaching  bird-,  to  the  vny  rca»jnahh*  dKa|>poiiil- 
ittOAt  of  the  spoiling  Ibh  below,  on  whui>e  manor  liivy 
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were  trespassing.  These  inlrndera  proceeded  not  sUo- 
gether  with  impanity,  however^  for  we  hooked  several 
of  them,  who,  confident  in  their  own  sagacity  and 
strength  of  wing,  swooped  eagerly  at  the  baited  hooks 
lowed  far  astern  of  the  ship,  and  were  thas  drawn  on 
kMird,  screaming  and  flapping  their  wings  in  a  very 
fidicaloos  plight  To  render  this  curious  circle  of  mu- 
tual destruction  quite  complete,  though  it  may  diminish 
Mir  sfropathy  for  the  persecuted  flying-fish,  I  ought  to 
mention,  that  on  the  same  day  one  dropped  on  board  In 
the  middle  of  its  flight,  and  in  its  throat  anotlier  small 
6eh  was  found  half  swallowed,  but  still  alire ! 

All  this  mi^  be  considered,  more  or  less,  as  mere 
•port,  serving  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  along  palm,  or  con- 
tributing,  in  a  small  degree,  to  the  scanty  luxuries  of  the 
fable  or  a  protracted  voyage.  But  in  the  capture  of  the 
shark,  a  less  amiable,  or,  1  may  say,  a  more  fbrocioua. 
spirit  is  sure  to  prevail.  There  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
be  asort  of  perpetual  and  hereditaiy  war  waged  between 
sailors  and  sharks,  like  that  said  to  exist  between  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  Indians  of  North  America,  where, 
•s  each  of  the  belligerents  is  under  the  fbU  belief  that 
ererv  death,  whether  natural  or  violent,  is  caused  by  the 
machinations  of  the  other  side,  there  is  no  hope  of  peace 
Vetween  them,  as  long  as  the  high  conflicting  parties 
•hall  be  subject  to  ^e  laws  of  mortality. 

In  like  manner,  I  fear,  that  in  all  ftiture  times,  as  in 
•U  times  past,  when  poor  Jack  falls  overboard  in  Madras 
roads,  or  in  Port  Royal  harbour,  he  will  be  liable  to  be 
crunched  between  me  shark's  quadruple  or  quintuple 
rows  of  serrated  teeth,  with  as  merciless  a  spirit  of  enjoy- 
roontas  Jack  repays  the  compliment  withal,  when,  in 
his  turn,  he  catches  his  enemy  on  his  decks.  Certainly, 
I  have  never  seen  the  savage  part  of  our  nature  peep  out 
more  clearly  than  upon  these  occasions,  when  a  whole 
•bip*s  ooropany,  captain,  officers,  and  young  gentlemen 
inclusive,  shout  in  triumphant  exultation  over  the  body 
of  a  captive  shark,  floundering  in  impotent  rage  on  the 
poop  or  forecastle.  The  capture  always  afibrds  high  and 
peculiar  sport,  for  it  Is  one  in  which  every  person  on 
board  sympathises,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  takes  a  share. 
Like  a  fox-chase,  it  is  ever  new,  and  draws  within  its 
vortex  every  description  of  person.  The  lunarian,  busy 
taking  distances,  crams  his  sextant  hastily  into  its  case ; 
the  computer,  working  out  his  longitude,  shoves  his  books 
on  one  side;  the  marine  officer  abandons  his  eternal 
flute ;  the  doctor  MaVts  fVom  his  nap ;  the  purser  resigns 
the  Complete  Book ;  and  every  roan  and  boy,  however 
engacfed,  rustles  on  deck  to  see  the  villain  die.  Even  the 
monkey,  if  there  bo  one  on  board,  takes  a  vehement  into- 
rest  in  the  whole  progress  of  this  wild  scene.  I  remem- 
ber once  observing  Jaeko  running  backwards  and  forwards 
along  the  after  part  of  the  poop  hammock-netting,  grin- 
ning,  screaming,  and  chattering  at  such  a  rate,  that,  as 
it  was  nearly  cohn,  he  was  heard  all  over  the  decks. 

**  What*8  the  matter  wih  you.  Master  Mona  7^  said 
the  quarter-master ;  for  the  animal  came  frow  Tenerifie, 
and  preserved  his  Spanish  cognomen.  Jacko  replied  not, 
but  merely  stretching  his  head  over  the  railing,  stared 
with  his  eyes  almost  bursting  from  his  head,  and  by  the 
intensity  of  his  grin  bared  his  teeth  and  gums  nearly 
from  ear  to  ear. 

The  sharp  curved  dorsal  fin  of  a  huge  shark  was  now 
seen,  rising  about  six  inches  above  the  water,  and  cutting 
the  glazed  surfiice  of  the  sea  by  as  fine  a  line  as  if  a 
sickle  had  becA  drawn  along. 

*^  Messenger  !  run  to  the  cook  for  a  piece  of  pork,** 
cried  the  captain,  taking  command  with  as  much  glee 
&s  if  it  had  been  an  enemy's  cruiser  he  was  about  to  en- 

G^igc* 

**  Whorc*s  your  hook,  quarter-master  ?*' 

**  Here,  sir,  here  !**  cried  the  fellow,  feeling  the  point, 
ind  declaring  it  as  sharp  as  any  lady's  needle,  and  in  the 
next  instant  piercing  with  it  a  huge  junk  of  rusty  pork, 
weighing  four  or  five  pounds;  for  nothing,  scarcely,  is  too 
large  or  too  high  in  flavour  for  the  stomach  of  a  shark. 

The  hook,  which  is  as  Uiick  as  one's  little  finger,  has 
I  curvature  about  as  large  as  tliaf  of  a  man's  hand  when 
tialf  closed,  and  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
with  a  formidable  barb.  This  fierce  looking  grappling 
iroo  is  furnished  with  three  or  four  feet  of  chtfin,  a  pre- 
saution  which  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for  a  voracious 
ibark  will  sometimes  gobble  the  bait  so  deep  into  his 
temach,  that  but  for  the  chain  he  wou|d  snap  through 
the  rope  b^  which  the  hook  is  held,  as  easily  as  if  he 
irere  nippmg  tlie  head  oflT  an  asparagus. 

A  good  strong  line,  generally  the  end  of  the  mixen  top- 
lail-haulyards,  ^ing  made  fast  to  the  chain,  ths  bait  is 
sast  into  the  ship's  wake ;  for  it  is  very  seldom  so  dead 
I  calm  that  a  vessel  has  not  some  small  motion 
Jirough  the  water,    i  think  I  have  i^emarked,  that  at 


sea  the  sharks  are  most  apt  to  make  their  appearance 
when  the  ship  is  going  along  at'  a  rate  of  somewhat  less 
than  a  mile  an  hour,  a  speed  which  barelv  brings  her 
under  command  of  the  rudder,  or  gives  heri  what  is 
technically  called,  steerage-wny. 

A  shark,  like  a  midshipman,  is  generally  very  hun- 
gry ;  but  in  the  rare  cases,  when  he  is  not  in  good  ap- 
petite, he  sails  slowly  up  to  the  bait,  smells  to  it,  and 
gives  it  a  poke  with  his  shovel-nose,  turning  it  over 
and  over.  He  then  edges  off  to  the  right  or  lef%,  as  if 
he  apprehended  mischief,  but  soon  returns  again,  to  en- 
joy the  delicious  haut  goOt,  as  the  sailors  term  the  fla- 
vour of  the  damaged  pork,  of  which  -a  piece  is  always 
selected,  if  it  can  be  found. 

While  this  coouetry,  or  shyness,  is  exhibited  by  John 
Shark,  the  whole  aflerpart  of  the  ship  is  so  clustered 
with  heads,  that  not  an  inch  of  spare  room  is  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money.  The  rigging,  the  mizen-top,  and 
even  the  gafiT,  out  to  the  very  peak  ;  the  hammock-net- 
tings and  the  quarters,  almost  down  to  the  counter,  are 
stuck  over  with  breathless  spectators,  speaking  in  whis- 
pers, if  they  venture  to  speak  at  all,  or  can  find  leisure 
for  any  thing  but  fixing  their  gaze  on  the  monster,  who 
as  yet  is  free  to  roam  the  ocean,  but  who,  they  trust, 
will  soon  be  in  their  power.  1  have  seen  this  go  on  for 
an  hour  together ;  after  which  the  shark  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  us,  and  either 
swerved  away  to  windward,  if  there  be  any  breeze  at 
all,  or  dived  so  deep  that  his  place  could  be  detected 
only  by  a  faint  touch  or  flash  of  white  many  fathoms 
down.  The  loss  of  a  Spanish  galleon,  in  chase,  I  am 
persuaded,  could  hardly  cause  more  bitter  regret; or  call 
fbrth  more  intemperate  expressions  of  anger  and  impa- 
tience, than  the  failure  of  hooking  a  shark  is  always 
sure  to  produce  on  board  a  ship  at  sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  snpnose  the  first  symjptom  of  an 
enemy's  flag  coming  down  m  the  fight  was  never  haik>d 
with  greater  joy  than  is  felt  by  a  ship's  crew  on  the 
shark  turning  round  to  seize  the  bait.  The  preparatory 
symptoms  of  this  intention  are  so  well  known  to  every 
one  on  board,  that,  the  instant  they  begin  to  appear,  a 
greedy  whisper  of  delight  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  the  assembled  multitude;  every  eye  is  lighted 
up,  and  such  as  have  not  bronzed  their  cheeks  by  too 
long  exposure  to  sun  and  wind  to  betray  any  change  of 
colour,  may  be  seen  to  alter  their  hue  from  pale  to  red, 
and  back  to  pale  again,  like  the  tints  on  the  sides  of  the> 
dying  dolphin. 

It  is  supposed  by  seamen  thai  the  shark  must  of  ne- 
cessity turn  on  his  back  before  he  can  bite  any  thing  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  ho  certainly  docs  so  turn  him- 
self before  lie  takes  the  bait.  But  this  arises  from  two 
circumstances ;  one  of  them  accidental,  and  belooffing 
to  the  particular  occasion,  the  other  arising  out  of^the 
peculiar  conformation  and  position  of  his  mouth.  When 
a  bait  is  towed  astern  of  a  ship  that  has  any  motion 
through  the  water  at  all,  it  is  necessarily  brought  to  the 
surface,  or  nearly  so.  This,  of  course,  obliges  the  shark 
to  bite  at  it  from  below  ;  and  as  his  mouth  is  placed  un- 
der his  chin,  not  over  it,  like  that  of  a  Chrbtian,  he 
must  turn  nearly  on- his  back  before  he  can  seize  the 
floating  piece  of  meat  in  which  tiie  hook  is  concealed. 
Even  if  he  does  not  turn  completely  round,  he  is  forced 
to  slue  himself,  as  it  is  called,  so  far  as  to  show  some 
portion  of  his  white  belly.  The  instant  tlie  white  skin 
flaslies  on  the  sight  of  the  expectant  crew,  a  subdued 
cry,  or  murmur  of  satisfaction,  is  heard  amongst  the 
crowd ;  but  no  ooo  speaks,  for  tear  of  alarming  tlie 
shark. 

Sometimes,  at  the  very  instant  the  bait  is  cast  over 
the  stern,  the  shark  flies  at  it  with  such  eagerness,  that 
he  actually  springs  partially  out  of  the  water.  This, 
however,  is  rare.  On  these  occasions  he  gorges  the 
bait,  the  hook,  and  a  foot  or  two  of  the  obain,  without 
any  mastication  or  delay,  and  darts  ofF  with  bis  trea- 
cherous prize,  with  such  prodigicus  velocity  and  force, 
that  it  makes  the  rope  crack  again  as  soon  as  the  whole 
coil  is  drawn  out.  In  general,  however,  he  goes  more 
leisurely  to  work,  and  seems  rather  to  suck  in  the  bait 
than  to  bite  at  it.  Much  dexterity  is  required  in  the 
hand  which  holds  the  line  at  this  moment ;  for  a  bungler 
is  apt  to  be  too  precipitate,  and  to  jerk  away  the  hook 
before  it  has  got  far  enough  down  the  shark's  maw. 
Our  greedy  friend,  indeed,  is  never  disposed  to  relin- 
quish what  may  once  have  passed  his  formidable  bat- 
teries of  teeth ;  but  the  hook,  by  a  premature  tug  of  the 
line,  may  fix  itself  in  a  part  of  tlie  jaw  so  weak,  that 
it  gives  way  in  the  violent  struggle  which  always  fol- 
lows. The  secret  of  the  sport  is,  to  let  the  voracious 
monster  gulp  down  the  huge  meae  of  pork«  and  then  to 


give  the  rope  a  violent  pull,  by  whicb  tbt  barked  poiat,. 
quitting  tlie  edge  of  the  bait,  buries  itself  ia  tkecotti 
of  the  victim's  throat  or  stomach.  As  tbe  shark  it  aoi 
a  personage  to  submit  patiently  to  such  treatment,  it 
will  not  be  well  for  any  one  whose  foot  happens  to  beat. 
cidentally  on  tbe  coil  oif  the  rope,  for,  wliea  the  book  ii 
first  fixed,  it  spins  oot  like  the  log- line  of  a  ship  ^Ant 
twelve  knots. 

The  suddennees  of  the  jerk  with  which  the  poor  ienl 
is  brought  up,  when  he  has  readied  the  leofth  of  big 
tether,  often  turns  him  quite  over  on  the  svniee  ef  tbe 
water.  Then  cemmence  the  load  cheers,  taniti,  ia4 
other  soonds  of  rage  and  triumph,  so  long  soppieMwL 
A  steady  pull  is  insufficient  to  carry  away  tbe  liae,  bet 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  violent  stragglee  ef  tbe 
shark,  when  too  speedily  drawn  up,  snaps  eiUier  tbe  ropi 
or  the  hook,  and  so  he  gets  off,  to  dirat  tbe  remtiBdv 
as  he  best  can.  It  is,  accordingly,  hdd  the  best  praetiee 
to  play  him  a  little,  with  his  month  at  the  surface,  till  b 
becomes  somewhat  exhansted.  During  this  opentioB, 
one  could  almost  fancy  the  enraged  ammal  b  eoaieioal 
of  the  abase  which  is  flung  down  upon  him ;  for,  ai  bi 
turns  and  twists  and  flings  himself  about,  bis  eje  i^arei 
upwards  with  a  ferocity  of  purpose  which  makei  thi 
blood  tingle  in  a  swimmer's  veins,  as  he  thinks  of  tbi 
hour  whoi  it  may  be  his  turn  to  writhe  under  the  tendar 
mercies  of  his  sworn  fbe! 

No  sailor,  therefore,  ought  ever  to  think  of  haafiaft 
shark  on  board  merely  b^  the  rope  fastened  to  tbe  hoSk; 
for,  however  impotent  his  struggles  maj  generally  be  ■ 
the  water,  they  are  rarely  unattended  with  risk  mkm  tbi 
rogue  is  drawn  half  way  up.    To  prevent  the  Ibw  bnik 
ing  or  the  hook  snapping,  or  the  Jaw  being  ton  amj, 
the  device  formerly  described,  of  a  ranning  bow-hat  kae)^ 
is  always  adopted.    This  noose,  being  slif^  dom  tbt 
rope  and  passed  over  the  monsters  l^ad,  is  made  tias 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  tall  with  the  body,  im 
this  is  once  fixed,  the  first  act  of  tbe  piece  is  IielitiVi 
complete,  and  the  vanquished  enemy  is  aflerwaidi  «l} 
drawn  over  the  taffrail  and  flung  on  the  deck,  to  Iktm 
speakable  delif  ht  of  all  hands.    But  although  tbe  ihiik 
is  out  of  his  element,  he  has  by  no  means  Int  kis  pees 
of  doing  mischief;  and  I  would  advise  no  one  to  ttm 
within  range  of  tlie  tail,  or  thrust  his  toes  too  oeartbi 
animal's  mouth.    The  blow  of  a  tolerably  largo  asi 
shark's  tail  might  break  a  man's  leg;  and  I  have  leea  i 
three-inch  hide  tiller-rope  bitten  more  than  half  tbroogb, 
full  ten  minutes  afler  the  wretch  had  been  dragged  aM 
the  quarter-deck,  and  had  made  all  his  victors  keep  at  tbe 
most  respectful  distance.    I  remember  hearing  die  hie 
Dr.  Wollastoii,  with  his  wonted  ingenuity,  uaggert  i 
method  for  measurine  the  strength  or  a  sharkli  bftb  V 
a  smooth  plate  of  lead,  he  tlion^t,  were  throat  into  tbi 
fish's  mouth,  the  depth  which  his  teeth  shooM  pieitetbe 
lead  would  fbrnish  a  sort  of  scale  of  the  force  sxerteiL 

I  need  scarcely  mentioti,  that  when  a  shark  isfkaB* 
dering  about,  the  quarter-deck  becomes  a  seene  of  pRttf 
considerable  confusion ;  and  if  there  be  blood  on  the  ee- 
casion,  as  there  generally  is,  fVom  all  this  rough  waf^ 
the  stains  arc  not  to  be  got  rid  of  withoot  a  weu^  io*^ 
bing,  and  many  a  growl  from  the  captain  of  the  aftos' 
guard.  For  the  time,  however,  all  such  oonaidBntioBi 
arc  superseded,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  commander  bindf 
takes  an  interest  in  the  spwt,  and  he  muatHie  ratber  i 
spoony  skipper  that  does  not  If  he  be  indiflerentaboit 
the  fate  of  the  shark,  it  is  speedily  dragged  forward  to 
the  forecastle,  amidst  the  kicks,  thumps,  and  execritiaBi 
of  tho  conquerors,  who  yery  soon  terminate  his  niienUe 
career  by  stabbing  him  with  their  knives,  boarding  pike^ 
and  tomahawks,  like  so  many  wild  Indians. 

The  first  operation  is  always  to  deprive  him  of  bio  taH, 
which  is  seldom  an  easy  matter,  it  not  being  at  all  saftto 
come  too  near ;  but  some  dexterous  hand,  ^miliar  witb 
the  use  of  the  broad-axe,  watches  for  a  quiet  maDeot, 
and  at  a  single  blow  severs  it  firom  tbe  body.  He  btba 
closed  with  by  another,  who  leaps  aerosa  ths  proiinte 
foe,  and  with  an  adroit  cut  ripe  him  open  from  snoot  to 
tail,  and  the  tragedy  is  over,  so  far  as  the  straggles  aod 
sufiferings  of  the  principal  actor  arp  cooeemed  IVrB 
always  follows,  however,  the  most  lively  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  the  sailors  to  kam  what  the  shark  has  g^^^ 
ed  away  in  his  inside;  but  they  are  oflen  diaapfioiiiM, 
for  the  stomach  is  generally  empty.  I  renieniber  cot 
famous  exception,  indeed,  when  a  Ttry  large  ftOov 
was  caught  on  board  the  Alceste,  in  Anjeer  Koadi  at 
Java,  when  we  were  proceeding  to  China,  with  the  en^ 
bassy  under  Lord  Amhent.  A  nnmber  of  dncks  aid 
hens  which  had  died  in  the  night,  were  as  moai  throari 
overboard  in  the  morning,  brides  several  baskets,  u>" 
many  other  minor  things,  such  as  bundles  of  '^^^ 
and  bite  of  oordage,  all  which  thinfiWMn  Ixudinlv 
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huge  sea  monster^a  inside.  But  what  excited  most  sur- 
{Mise  and  admiration  was  the  hide  of  a  buffalo,  killed 
on  board  that  day  for  the  ship's  company's  dinner.  The 
old  sailor  who  had  cut  open  the  shark  stood  with  a  foot 
oo  each  side  and  drew  out  the  articles  one  by  one  from 
the  huge  cavern  into  which  they  had  been  mdiscrimi- 
nately  drawn.  When  the  operator  came  at  last  to  tiic 
huffalo's  skin,  he  held  it  up  before  him  like  a  curtain,  and 
exclatmed,  "There,  my  lads;  d'ye  see  that!  He  has 
•walk>wed  a  buffalo,  but  he  could  not  disgest  the  hide !" 
I  have  never  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  sec  a  man  bit- 
ten by  a  shark  though  in  calm  weather,  it  is  usual  to 
allow  the  people  to  swim  about  the  ship.  It  would  seem 
that  they  are  disturbed  bv  the  splashing  and  other  noises 
of  so  many  persons,  and  keep  at  a  distance ;  for  although 
they  are  oflen  observed  swimming  near  the  ship  both 
before  and  afler  the  men  had  been  bathing,  they  very 
rarely  come  near  the  swimmers.  I  remember,  once, 
indeed,  at  Bermuda,  seeing  a  shark  make  a  grab  at  a 
midshipman's  heel,  just  as  he  was  getting  into  the  boat 
alongside.  This  youngster,  who,  with  one  or  two  others, 
had  been  swimming  about  for  an  hour,  was  the  last  of 
the  party  in  the  water.  No  shark  had  been  seen  during 
the  whole  morning ;  but  just  as  he  was  drawing  his  foot 
into  the  boat,  the  fish  darted  from  the  bottom.  Fortunately 
far  mj  old  ni.e8smate,  tliere  was  no  lime  for  the  shark  to 
make  the  half  turn  of  the  body  necessary  to  bring  his 
month  to  bear ;  and  thus  my  friend  escaped,  by  half  an 
inch,  a  fate  which,  besides  its  making  one  shudder  to 
think  o^  would  have  deprived  the  service  of  an  active 
young  oificer,  now  deservedly  in  the  higher  ranks  of  his 
prol^ioD. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

CROSSING  TU£  UNX — A  MAN  OVEaBOARD  ! 

The  strange  and  almost  savage  ceremonies  used  at  sea 
on  crossing  the  equator  have  been  so  oflen  described,  that 
a  vcgrager,  at  this  time  of  day,  may  be  well  excused  for 
asaitting  in  his  narrative  any  minute  account  of  such 
wild  proceedings. 

If  the  circumstances  which  a  traveller  &lls  in  with 
abroad  happen  to  be  essentially  curious  in  themselves,  or 
if  they  be  characteristic  of  any  particular  set  of  men  or 
stage  of  manners,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  where  the 
scenes  are  laid,  nor  how  oflen  they  have  been  described. 
Perhaps  it  may  even  prove,  that  when  things  are  possess- 
ed of  much  intrinsic  interest,  the  very  multiplicity  of 
previous  descriptions  will  rather  help  than  stand  in  the 
way  of  subsequent  accounts,  provided  these  be  written 
with  a  degree  of  skill  worthy  of  the  subject.  If,  indeed, 
such  things,  no  matter  how  well  known  to  us,  can  once 
more  be  bought  home,  as  it  is  well  called,  to  the  feeling 
and  understanding  of  the  reader,  by  some  of  those  graphic 
touches  which  are  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  which 
true  artists  alonp  can  command,  and  if  tlie  subject  he  has 
got  liold  of  be  good  in  itself^  it  will  generally  be  all  the 
better  tat  the  last  writer  that  it  should  have  fa«en  marred 
by  previous  daubers.  We  may  even,  I  think,  go  further, 
and  assert,  that  in  the  case  supposed,  it  will  be  in  favour 
of  the  writer  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  that  his  topic 
should  have  been  not  only  repcotedly  but  well  treated  by 
previous  authors.  Who  can  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the 
IMary  of  an  Invalid  owes  its  ciiicf  interest  to  the  hackney- 
ed nature  of  the  topic  7  We  are  enchanted  to  recognise 
incidents  and  scenes  the  most  familiar  to  our  thoughts 
trimmed  up  for  fresh  inspection  by  a  scholar  and  a  gen- 
tleman, who  to  muph  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  of 
the  world  generally,  superadds  a  rare  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  happy  knack  of  giving  new  interest  to  all 
be  touches,  especially  to  those  things  with  which  we  are 
already  most  familiarly  acquainted. 

On  the  same  grounds,  if  a  man  of  genius,  minute  and 
varied  local  information,  and  correct  taste,  were  to  write 
a  book,  and  call  it "  London,"  it  would  assuredly  outrun 
in  freshness  of  interest,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  London- 
ers themselves,  all  other  books  of  travels.  Whatever 
talents,  in  short,  an  author  may  possess,  their  most  touch- 
ing and  popular  exercise  will  generally  be  found  to  lie 
in  those  departments  with  which  his  readers  are  most 
familiar.  When  Taglioni  descends  flom  her. pirouettes, 
and  dances  the  Minuet  de  la  Cour  or  the  Gavotte,  or 
Paganini  leaves  off  his  miracles  of  sound,  and  plays  some 
simple  air  which  is  well  known  to  every  one,  we  feel,  not 
indeed  the  same  astonishment  as  before,  but  ten  times 
more  real  pleasure.  Thus,  too,  such  a  novel  as  Pride 
and  Prejudice  probably  derives  its  greatest  charm  from 
the  eluracters  and  incidents  being  such  as  we  are  already 
well  aoquanted  witb,  either  from  personal  observation,  or 
from  a  thousand  previous  descriptiuns. 

Many  writorv,  howew,  &11  into  the  miftoke  of  imagin- 


ing that  every  thinr  will  bear  this  degree  of  handling, 
and  forget  that,  while  the  ductility  of  fine  gold  is  almost 
infinite,  every  other  metal  has  its  limit.  This  analogy 
will  hold  in  all  the  fine  arts,  and  perhaps  in  none  more 
than  in  the  art  of  composition,  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 
When  will  the  poets  exhaust  the  good  old  topics  of  love 
and  beauty?  or  painters  fail  to  discover,  in  mountain 
scenery,  and  in  the  sunsets  of  summer,  varieties  of  tints, 
and  lights,  and  shades  far  beyond  all  their  power  of 
colouring  ?  On  the  other  bond,  has  not  the  whole  strength 
of  one  celebrated  school  of  painting  been  unequal  to  im- 
part  true  interest  and  what  has  been  termed  graceful 
pleasure  to  vulgar  images  ?  Has  not  even  the  mighty 
Childe  Harold  compelled  us  to  witlidraw  much  of  our 
respect  for  his  genius  by  seeking  to  describe  what  is 
essentially  vicious  and  degrading  ? 

It  is  on  this  account,  I  suspect  (to  go  from  great  things 
to  small),  that  no  author,  except  perhaps  one,  whom  I 
have  ever  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with,  has  contrived  to 
impart  the  smallest  degree  of  genuine  interest  to  those 
absurd  scenes  which  take  place  on  board  ship  when  cross- 
the  line.  The  whole  afioir,  indeed,  is  preposterous  in 
its  conception  ;  and,  I  must  say,  rather  brutal  in  its  exe- 
cution. Notwithstanding  all  tliis,  however,  I  have  not 
only  permitted  it  to  go  on  in  ships  which  I  commanded, 
but  have  even  encouraged  it,  and  set  it  a-going  when  the 
men  themselves  were  in  doubt  Its  evil  is  transient,  if 
any  evil  there  be  ;  while  it  certainly  affords  Jack  a  topic 
for  a  month  beforehand,  and  a  fortnight  aflerwarda ;  and 
if  so  ordered  as  to  keep  its  monstrosities  within  the  limits 
of  strict  discipline  (which  is  easy  enough),  it  may  even 
be  made  to  add  to  the  authority  of  the  officers,  instead 
of  weakening  their  influence. 

I  am  hard^  classic  enough  to  compare  these  equatorial 
shaving  matches,  as  they  ore  called,  with  the  Saturnalia 
of  Rome  ;  but  I  know  that  some  crews  arc  most  impro- 
perly permitted  by  the  captain,  even  in  ships  of  war,  to 
take  great  liberties  witlr  the  officers.  So  far,  indeed,  had 
this  grown  into  a  custom,  that  I  can  perfectly  well  re- 
memuer  the  time  when  such  license  was  regarded  almost 
as  a  right  by  the  sailors.  In  many  merchant  vessels, 
and  even  in  some  regular  East  India  ships,  it  is  still,  I 
believe,  more  or  less  so  considered ;  but  I  should  hope 
that  in  no  ship  of  war  having  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
good  order,  would  any  such  doctrine  be  now  maintained ; 
or  if  asserted,  as  it  sometimes  is,  bv  one  party*  would  it 
not  be  instantly  and  peremptorily  oenied.  Tnere  is  per- 
haps, some  advantage  in  making  naval  seamen  feel  that 
they  ore  living  under  a  very  different  regime  from  what 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  merchant  service ; 
and  if,  in  the  wildest  stages  of  these  extravagant  proceed- 
ings, when  they  are  grating  the  skin  from  off  one  another's 
faces,  sousing  the  unfortunate  novices  in  tubs  of  dirty 
water,  and  kicking  up  the  most  Cherokee  sort  of  antics, 
they  can  still  be  made  to  respect  the  authority  even  of 
the  littlest  boy  on  board  who  wears  a  uniform,  they  will 
certainly  be  less  likely  to  depart  from  established  usage 
at  other  seasons,  when  nut  so  excited. 

In  a  well-regulated  ship,  within  one  hour  from  the 
time  when  these  scenes  of  riot  are  at  their  height,  order 
is  restored,  the  decks  are  washed  and  swabbed  up,  the 
wet  things  are  hung  on  the  clothes'  lines  between  the 
masts  to  dry,  and  the  men,  dressed  in  clean  trowsers  and 
duck  frocks,  arc  assembled  at  their  guns  for  muster,  as 
soberly  and  sedately  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  dis- 
compose the  decorous  propriety  of  the  ship's  discipline. 
The  middies,  in  like  manner,  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
have  their  own  share  of  this  rough  fun,  provided  they 
keep  as  clear  of  their  immediate  superiors  as  the  ship's 
company  keep  clear  of  the  young  gentlemen.  And  I 
must  do  the  population  of  the  cockpit  the  justice  to  say, 
that  when  they  fairly  set  about  it,  maugre  their  gentle- 
manlike  habits,  aristocratical  sprinklings,  and  the  march 
of  intellect  to  boot,  they  do  contrive  to  come  pretty  near 
to  the  honest  folks  berore  the  mast  in  the  orticlc  of  in- 
genious ferocity.  The  captaui  of  course,  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  the  officers,  keep  quite  aloof,  pocketing  up 
their  dignity  with  vast  care,  ond  ready,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  repress  any  undue  familiarity.  As  things 
proceed,  however,  one  or  two  of  the  officers  may  possibly 
become  so  much  interested  in  the  skylarking  scenes  going 
forward,  as  to  approach  a  little  too  near,  and  laugh  a  little 
too  loud,  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  the  dignity 
of  which  they  were  so  uncommonly  chary  at  first  start- 
ing. It  cannot  be  expected,  and  indeed  is  not  required, 
that  the  chief  actors  m  these  wild  gambols,  stripped  to 
the  buff,  and  shying  buckets  of  water  at  one  another, 
sliould  be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  in  their 
game.  Accordingly,  some  mount  the  rigging  to  shower 
down  their  cascades,  while  others  squirt  Uie  fire  engine 
from  unseen  ooruers  upon  the  head  of  the  unsiypeoting 


passenger.  And  if  it  so  chances  (I  say  chances)  tha^ 
any  one  of  the  "  commissioned  knobs"  of  the  ship  shall 
come  in  the  way  of  these  explosions,  it  is  served 
out  to  him  like  a  thunder-storm — ^  all  accidentally,"  of 
course.  Well ;  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  fceb  tliat  he  has 
indiscreetly  trusted  himself  too  far ;  and  even  if  he  has 
not  actually  passed  the  prescribed  line,  still  he  was  much 
too  near  it,  and  the  offence  is  perhaps  unintentional  At 
all  events,  it  is  of  too 'trifling  a  nature;  and,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  moment,  to  make  a  com- 
plaint to  the  captain  would  be  ridiculous.  Having,  there- 
fore, got  his  jacket  well  wet,  and  seeing  the  ready  means 
of  revenging  himself  in  kind,  he  snatches  up  a  bucket, 
and,  forgetting  his  dignity,  hurls  tlic  contents  in  the  face 
of  the  mid  wlio  had  given  him  a  sousing  hut  two  seconds 
before!  From  that  moment  his  commission  goes  for 
nothing,  and  he  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  one  of  the 
biggest  Billy-boys  amongst  them.  The  captain,  observ- 
ing him  in  this  mess,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  walks  aft, 
muttering,  "  It's  all  your  own  fault,  Mr,  Hailtop !  you've 
put  yourself  amongst  these  mad  youiikcrs;  see  how 
they'll  handle  you!" 

Nothing,  I  confess,  now  looks  to  roe  more  eorapletefy 
out  of  character  with  our  well-starched  discipline  than  a 
**  staid  lieutenant"  romping  about  the  booms,  skulling 
up  the  rigging,  blowing  the  grampus,  and  having  it 
blown  upon  him  by  a  parcel  of  rattle-pated  reefCsrs.  But 
I  remember  well  in  the  Volage  being  myself  so  gradual- 
ly  seduced  by  this  animating  spectacle  of  fun,  that,  be- 
mre  I  knew  where  I  was,  I  had  crossed  the  rope  kid  on 
the  deck  as  a  boundary  between  order  and  disorder,  and 
received  a  bucket  of  cold  water  in  each  ear,  while  the 
spout  of  a  fire-engine,  at  the  distance  of  two  led,  was 
playing  full  in  my  eyes.  On  turning  my  head  round  to 
escape  these  cataracts,  and  to  draw  breat|i,  a  tar-brush 
was  rammed  hulf-way  down  my  throat  I 

Far  different  was  the  scene,  and  very  different,  of 
course,  my  deportment,  four  or  five  years  afterwards  on 
the  same  spot,  when,  instead  of  being  the  junior  lieu- 
tenant, I  was  the  groat  gun  of  all,  the  mighty  master- 
knob  of  the  whole  party -^-that  is  to  say,  the  captain 
himself.  I  was  then  in  command  of  the  Lyra,  a  ten-gun 
sloop-oflwar ;  and  afler  the  shaving  operations  were 
over,  and  all  things  put  onee  more  in  order,  I  went  on 
board  the  Alceste  frigate  to  dine  with  my  excellent 
friend  and  commanding  officer,  the  late  Sir  Murray 
Maxwell.  Lord  Amherst,  the  ambassador  to  Chins, 
was  on  board,  and  in  great  glee  with  the  sight  of  what 
had  been  enacted  before  him ;  for  although,  as  I  hava 
always  said,  these  scenes  are  not  of  a  nature  to  bear 
agreeable  description,  they  certainly  are  amusing 
enough  to  sec — ^fbr  once. 

We  soon  sat  down  to  dinner ;  and  there  was,  of  eom'sa, 
a  great  deal  of  amasemeot  in  telling  the  anecdotes  of 
the  day,  and  describing  Father  Neptune's  strange  as> 
pect,  and  his  still  stranger  looking  family  and  attend* 
ants.  I  ventured  to  back  one  of  my  figures  against  all 
or  any  of  theirs,  if  not  for  monstrosity,  ut  least  for  in- 
terest of  another  kind.  Our  drip|;ing  Neptune  in  the 
Lyra  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a  huge  she  monster, 
representing  Amphitrite,  being  no  other  than  ooe  of  tha 
boatswain's  mates  dressed  up  with  ihe  main-hatehwaT 
tarpaulin  for  a  cloak,  the  jolly-boat's  roizen  for  a  petti- 
coat, while  two  half  wet  swabs  furnished  liar  lubberly 
head  with  ringlets.  By  her  side  sat  a  youth,  her  only 
son  Triton,  a  morsel  of  submarine  domestic  history  as- 
certained  by  reference  previously  made  to  Lempricre*s 
Dictionary.  This  poor  little  fellow  was  a  great  pet 
amongst  the  crew  of  the  brig,  and  was  indeed  suspaeteil 
to  be  entilted  by  birth  to  a  rank  above  his  present  sta« 
tion — so  gentle  and  gentlemanlike  he  always  appeared. 
Even  on  this  occasion,  when  disfigured  by  paint,  pitch, 
and  tar,  copiously  daubed  over  his  delicate  person  to 
render  him  fit  company  for  his  papa  old  Neptune,  he 
still  looked  as  if  his  ill-favoured  parents  had  stolen  him, 
and  wore  trying  in  vain  to  disguise  their  roguery  by 
ragging  hi 09  up  in  their  own  gipsy  apparel. 

it  was  very  nearly  dark  when  I  rowed  back  to  the 
Lyra,  which  had  been  hanging  for  the  last  half  hour  on 
the  frigate's  weather  quarter,  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's 
length,  watching  for  my  return.  The  wind  was  sa 
light,  and  the  brig  so  close,  that  no  signal  was  made  la 
heave  to;  indeed  I  had  scarcely  rowed  under  tJie  Al. 
ceste's  stern,  on  my  way  back,  before  it  was  necessary 
to  call  out,  **  In  bow  !"  I'he  rattle  of  the  oar  on  the 
thwarts  gave  the  earliest  notice  of  my  approach  to  the 
people  on  board  the  little  vessel,  and  I  could  hear  tba 
first  lieutenant  exclaim  in  haste,  **  Attend  the  side! 
Where  are  the  side's-roen  ?" 

Scorcely  had  these  words  been  spoken,  when  I  heard 
a  splash  in  the  watw,  IbUowed  by  a  fiunt  cry  of  distress 
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and  deipair.  In  the  next  instant  the  brig  was  hove 
aboQt,  and  the  stern  boat  lowered  down,  accompanied 
by  all  tlie  hurried  symptoms  of  a  man  having  fallen 
orerboard.  I  made  the  people  in  the  boat  tug  at  their 
can  towards  the  epot ;  but  ihough  we  polled  over  and 
over  tlio  8hip*ii  wake  twenty  timea,  the  water  was  everv 
where  unruffled  and  oairoarkcd  by  any  spook.  At  length 
I  rowed  on  board,  turned  the  handi*  up  to  muster,  to 
ascertain  wlio  was  gone,  and  found  all  present  but  our 
poor  little  Triton  !  It  appeared  that  the  lad,  who  wa.*^ 
one  of  the  side's  men,  fatigued  with  the  day*s  amuse- 
ment, had  stiotchcd  hiinselfin  the  fore-part  of  the  quar- 
terdeck hammock-netting  and  gone  to  sleep.  The 
sharp  voitM  of  the  c^cer,  on  seeing  the  gig  almost  along- 
side, had  ronsed  the  unhappy  boy  loo  suddenly ;  he  quite 
forgot  where  be  was,  and,  mstcad  of  jumping  in-board, 
plunged  into  the  sea  never  to  rise  again  ! 

There  are  lew  accidents  more  frequent  at  aea  than 
that  of  a  man  falling  overboard ;  and  yet,  strange  to 
•ay,  whenever  it  happens,  it  takes  every  one  as  com- 
pletely by  surprise  as  if  such  a  thing  had  never  occurred 
before.     What  is  still  more  unaccountable,  and,  1  musft 
say,  altogether  inexcusable,  b  the  fact  of  sueb  an  inci- 
dent invariably  exciting  a  certain  degree  of  confusion, 
even  in  well-regulated  ships.   If  this  evil  be  remediable, 
it  is  really  very  curious  that  such  a  reproach  should  be 
allowed  to  continue,  in  tbe  midnt  of  a  system  of  disci- 
pline so  exact  as  that  of  tlie  navy,  in  which  almost 
every  other  conlin^ncy  is  foreseen  and  carefully  pro- 
vided for ;  and  it  is  highly  reprehensible,  to  say   the 
least  of  it,  because  it  leads  to  the  unnecessary  loss  ot 
many   lives.      If  the  stato  of  confusion,  doubt,  and 
alarm,  whidi  generally  takej  place,  especially  at  night, 
when  a  man  falls  overboard,  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  accident,  we  should  merely  lament  as  it 
an  additional  source  of  regret,  and  only  consider  a  sea 
life  still  more  dangerous  than  it  is  generally  reckoned  to 
be.     In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
technical  and  inevitable  necessity  whatever  for  the  oc 
currence  of  this  disorder ;  and  if  the  remedy  be  quite 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  discipline,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied,  I  should  conceive,  that  an  oifficer  who  ne- 
glects to  make  sucli  application  of  the  means  in  hiK 
power,  has  the  life  of  any  man  to  answer  for,  who  falls 
ovei  board  and  is  drowned  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  his  loss  can 
be  traced  less  to  the  accident  itself  than  to  the  want  ol 
some  previously  establiKhed  and  systematic  arrangement 
suited  to  tlje  peculiarities  of  an  occurrence  of  such  fre- 
quency. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  exact  nature  of  a 
man-of-war's  discipline,  and  ll)«  dei^reo  of  foref*ight, 
preparation,  and  habits  of  rei^ource,  which  enable  officers 
to  act  promptly  and  vigorously  in  the  midst  of  difficul- 
ties, it  is  truly  wonderful  tn  Be».men  of  experience  so 
completely  at  a  loss  as  the  oldest  officers  sometintes  are, 
when  the  cry  is  given  tliat  a  man  is  overboard.  1  have 
beheld  brave  and  skilful  men,  who  could  face,  unmoved, 
any  other  sort  of  danger,  stand  quite  aghast  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  seem  to  lose  all  their  faculties  just  at  the 
moment  of  greatest  need.  But  although  it  bo  difficult 
to  explain  this,  it  b  quite  easy  to  understand  how  the 
ship^s  company  should  be  tlirown  into  confusion  at  such 
moments,  if  their  officers  are  at  a  loss.  Whenever  I 
hsvo  witnessed  the  tumultuous  rush  oi'  the  people  fiom 
below,  their  eagerness  to  crowd  into  tho  boats,  and  the 
reckbss  devotion  with  which  they  flinir  themselves  into 
the  water  to  save  tlieir  companions,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  was  no  small  disgrace  to  us,  to  whose 
bands  the  whole  arrangements  of  discipline  are  confided, 
that  wo  had  noi  yet  fallen  upon  any  method  of  availing 
ourselves  to  good  purpose  of  so  much  generous  activity. 

Sailors  are  men  of  rough  habits,  but  their  feelings  are 
not  by  any  means  so  coarse;  and  if  they  possess  little 
prudence  or  worldly  consideration,  they  are  likewise 
very  free  from  selfishness ;  generally  speaking,  too,  they 
are  much  attached  to  one  another,  and  will  make  great 
sacrifices  tn  their  messmates  or  shipmates  when  oppor- 
tunities occur.  A  very  httle  address  on  the  part  of  the 
officers, as  I  have  before  hinted,  will  secure  an  extension 
of  these  kindly  sentiments  to  the  quarter-deck.  Bui 
what  I  was  aliudinj^  to  just  now  was  the  cordiality  of 
the  friendships  which  spring  up  between  the  sailors 
themselves,  who,  it  must  bo  recollected,  have  no  other 
society,  and  all,  or  almost  all,  whooe  prdinary  social 
ties  have  been  broken  across  either  by  the  chances  of 
war,  or  by  tbe  stem  decrees  which,  I  fear,  will  always 
render  impressment  absolutely  unavoidable,  or  by  tiie 
very  nature  of  their  roving  and  desultory  life,  which; 
carries  tliem  they  really  know  not  where,  and  care  not 
whereibre* 


I  remember  once,  when  cruising  off  Terceira*  in  the 
Gndymion,  that  a  man  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned. 
After  the  usual  confusion,  and  long  search  in  vain,  the 
boats  were  hoisted  up,  and  the  hands  called  to  make 
sail.  I  was  officer  of  the  ibrecastlo,  and  on  looking 
about  to  see  if  all  the  men  were  at  their  stations,  missed 
one  of  the  foretop-men.  Just  at  that  moment  I  observed 
some  one  curled  up,  and  apparently  hiding  himself 
under  the  bow  of  the  barge,  between  the  boat  and  the 
booms.  *'Hillo!*'  I  said,  '*who  are  you?  What  are 
you  doing  here,  you  skulker  7  Why  are  you  not  at  your 
station  7** 

*'  I  am  not  skulking,  sir,*'  said  tbe  poor  fbllow,  the 
furrows  in  whose  bronzed  and  weather  beaten  cheek 
were  running  down  with  tears.  The  man  we  had  just 
lost  had  been  his  messmate  and  frbnd,  he  told  me,  for 
ten  years.  I  begged  his  pardon,  in  full  sincerity,  for 
having  used  such  Iwrsh  viords  to  him  at  such  a  moment, 
and  bid  him  go  below  to  his  berth  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

**  Never  mind,  sir,  never  mind,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
seaman,  **  it  can't  be  helped.  You  meant  no  harm,  sir. 
I  Bin  as  well  on  deck  as  below.  Bill 's  gone,  sir,  but  1 
must  do  my  duty." 

So  saying,  he  drew  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  tf^ice  or 
thrice  across  his  eyes,  and  mustering  his  grief  within 
his  breast,  walked  to  his  station  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

In  the  same  ship,  and  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
the  people  were  bathing  alongside  in  a  calm  at  sea.  It 
is  customary  on  such  occasions  to  spread  a  studding 
sail  on  the  water,  by  means  of  lines  from  the  fore  and 
main  yard-arms,  for  the  use  of  those  who  either  cannot 
swim,  or  who  are  not  expert  in  this  art,  so  very  import- 
ant  to  all  sea-faring  people.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  ship's 
boys,  youngriters  sent  on  board  by  that  ad'mirable  and 
most  patriotic  of  naval  institutions  the  Marine  Society, 
were  floundering  about  in  the  sail,  and  sometimes  even 
venturing  beyond  tbe  leech  rope.  One  of  the  least  of 
these  urchins,  but  not  tho  least  courageous  of  their 
number,  when  taunted  by  his  more  skiluil  companions 
with  being  afraid,  struck  out  boldly  beyond  the  pre- 
scribed  bounds.  He  had  not  gone  much  further  than 
his  own  length,  however,  along  the  surfaee  of  the  fatliom- 
Icss  sea,  when  his  heart  failed  him,  poor  little  man  !  and 
along  with  his  confidence  away  also  went  hb  power  of 
keeping  his  head  above  water.  So  down  he  sank  rapidly, 
to  the  speechless  horror  of  the  utiier  boys,  who,  of  course, 
could  lend  the  drowning  child  no  help. 

The  captain  of  the  forecastle,  a  tall,  fine-looking, 
harda-weatber  fellow,  was  standing  on  the  shank  of  the 
sheet-anchor  with  his  arms  across,  and  his  well  var- 
nished canvass  hat  drawn  so  much  over  his  eyes  that  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  was  awake,  or  merely 
dozing  in  the  sun,  as  he  leaned  his  back  against  the 
fbretopmast  Imck-stay.  The  seaman,  however,  had 
been  attentively  watching  the  young  party  all  the 
time,  and  rather  fearing  that  mischief  might  ensue  from 
their  rashness,  he  had  grunted  out  a  warning  to  them 
from  lime  to  time,  to  which  they  paid  no  sort  of  atten- 
tion. At  last  he  desisted,  saying  that  they  might  drown 
themselves  if  they  had  a  mind,  for  never  a  bit  would  he 
help  them  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  sj,nking  figure  of  the 
adventurous  little  boy  catch  his  eye,  than,  diver- fashion, 
he  joined  the  palms  of  his  hands  over  his  head,  inverted 
his  position  in  one  instant,  and  u'ging  himself  into 
swifief  motion  by  a  smart  push  with  his  feet  against  tbe 
anch^tfr,  shot  head  foremost  into  ihe  water.  The  poor 
lad  sank  so  rapidly  tlwt  he  was  at  least  a  couple  of 
fathoms  under  the  surface  before  be  was  arrested  by  the 
grip  of  the  sailor,  who  soon  rose  again,  bearing  the  be- 
wildered  boy  in  his  hand,  and,  calling  to  the  other 
youngsters  to  take  better  care  of  their  companion, 
chucked  him  right  into  the  belly  of  the  sail  in  the  midst 
of  tbe  party.  Tbe  fbresheet  was  hanging  in  the  calm, 
nearly  into  the  water,  and  by  it  the  dripping  seaman 
scrambled  up  again  to  his  old  birth  on  the  anchor,  shook 
himself  like  a  great  Newfoundland  dog,  and  then,  jump- 
ing on  tho  deck,  proceeded  across  the  forecastle  to  shift 
himselfl 

At  the  top  of  the  ladder  he  was  stopped  by  the  ma- 
rine officer,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  transaction,  as 
he  sat  across  the  gang-way  hammocks,  watching  the 
swimmers,  and  trying  to  get  his  own  consent  to  undergo 
the  labour  of  undres<»ingand  dressing.  Said  the  soldier 
to  the  sailor,  ^  That  was  very  well  done  of  you,  my 
man,  and  right  well  deserves  a  gloss  of  grog.  Say  so 
to  the  gun-room  steward  as  you  pass ;  and  tell  him  it  is 
my  oiders  to  fill  you  out  a  stiff  nor  wester.** 

'i*lio  soldier's  oflTer  was  kindly   meant,  but  rather 


clumsily  timed,  at  least  so  thought  Jack:  for  ihoogb  bt 
inclined  his  bead  in  acknowksdgmcnt  of  the  alteniioiL 
and  instinctively  toucl>ed  hb  hat,  wlicn spoken  to bjS 
officer,  he  made  no  reply  till  oat  of  tho  roirine't  hetr- 
ing,  when  he  bughed,  or  rather  chocklod  ool  to  thi 
people  near  Jiim,  "  Does  the  good  gentleman  snppon  111 
take  a  glass  of  grog  for  saving  a  bioy't  life  ?** 

It  is  surely  very  odd  that  there  should  aver  be  lodi  a 
thing  as  a  siiilor   wlm  cannot  swim.    And  il  it  itiu 
more  marvellous  that  there  should  be  fonnd  peopk  tho 
actually  mantain  that  a  sailor  who  cannot  swim  hut 
better  chance  than  one  who  can.    Tliis  is  realW  &  pirv 
dox  so  outrageous,  that,  on  writing  it  down,  l  ieel  i]. 
most  humiliated  to  think  how  often  I  hsfo  heard  it 
maintained  by  officers  in  whose  hands  the  oouoiry  has 
entrusted  many  valuable  livea.    This  strange  docttioe, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  derives  but  slender  Mppoii 
from  any  well  established  facts.    It  is  merely  asserted 
that,  on  some  occasions  of  shipwreck,  the  boldest  nrin. 
mors  have  t>een  lo^t  in  trying  to  reach  the  shore,  vhea 
they  might  have  been  saved  had  they  stayed  bj  the 
ship.  This  may  Iw  true  enough  in  particular  cases,  and 
yet  the  general  poaition  grounded  upon  it  aiterly  ab- 
surd. The  most  skilful  horsemen  sometimes  break  their 
necks,  Imt  this  is  hardly   adduced  as  an  argoaoeut 
against  learning  to  ride. 

Without,  however,  discussing  such  Donsensict)  (wnti, 
it  cannot  surely  be  denied  by  any  rational  persoa,  that 
tbe  art  of  swimming  must  l>e  of  groat  vaioe  to  eiery 
man  who  lives  on  the  water,  and  who  is  liable  at  ao/ 
moment  to  tumble  overboard,  to  be  opset  inaboat,ff 
to  be  placed  in  situations  whore,  but  for  tliis  power, hi 
might  perish  of  want  or  cold ;  or,  which  is  more  ia 
portant  still,  he  mi^ht  be  unable  to  *avc  others  fna 
such  a  fate.     Obvious  though  all  this  be,  bil  Ihiii 
pains  are  generally  taken  by  captains  to  see  Uaitinr 
people  learn  to. swim.     I  suppose  there  is  notvifoer 
in  the  service,  certainly  not  one  who  has  mdad  \!ia 
rank  just  named,  who  has  not  seen  many  inea4n««t^ 
solely  from  not  being  able  to  swim;  that  is,tecMsi 
they  had  not  learned  a  very  simple  art,of  whidi^Mk 
his  official  injunctions,  and  aided  by  dueencouragMMit, 
they  might  readily   havA  acquired  a  sufficieot  kies- 
ledge.     My  own  conscience,  I  am  much  ashamed  toa?, 
is  not  quite  clear  on  this  score,  whatever  thai  of  lay 
brother  officers  may  be ;  and  certainly,  when  I  agaia 
take  the  command  of  a  ship,  I  shall  use  every  exetlna 
and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity^  at  sea  or  ii 
harbour,  to  encoutage  the  men  and  officers  to  aeqoin 
this  invaluable  accomplinhment.     Would  it  be  oina* 
sonabic  to  refuse  the*rating  of  A.  B.  (able  5eaJDiD)M 
the  ship's  books  to  any  man  who  could  net  swimt  If 
it  be  our  duty  to  ascertain  that  a  sailor  can  ^  hand, ree^ 
and  steer,"  before  we  place  against  his  name  theie  myi' 
tical  letters,  might  m-e  not  well  superadd,  aa  a  qoalifica* 
tion,  that  he  should  also  bo  able  to  ket^p  his  beid  aboti 
water,  in  the  event  of  falling  overboard, or  that  beshouM 
have  it  in  his  power  to  save  another's  life,  if  required  to 
leap  into  the  sea  for  that  purpose  by  the  orders  of  hs 
superior  7   At  present,  in  nuch  an  emergency,  an  officer 
has  to  ask  amongst  a  doznn  persons,  **  Which  of  J(A 
can  swim  7*'  instead  of  saying  to  the  one  nearest  bin, 
**  Jump  overtKmrd  aft^r  that  man  who  is  sinking!" 

This,  then,  seems  the  first  material  step  in  the  estS' 
blishment  of  an  improved  system  of  that  branch  of  sea- 
manship which  relates  to  picking  up  roan  wlio  fsB 
overboard.  I  call  it  the  firi*t  step,  because  it  wiH  obn- 
ouKly  have  a  direct  tendency  to  lessen  the  horror  m 
alarm  which  such  an  accident  must  ever  excite,  tod 
which  nothing  can  ever  quite  remove,  even  were  ihal 
desirable.  There  can  t>e  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  bighi/ 
excited  feelings  always  stand  in  the  way  of  oxacldi*- 
pline,  and  especially  of  that  prompt,  hearty,  and  tho- 
roughly confiding  obedience  to  the  officer  under  wlw* 
orders  we  nie  serving.  Such  obedience  U  necessary  w 
this  occasion,  above  all  others,  (except,  perhaps  that  of 
the  ship  being  on  fire),  and  is  essentially  reqaire«!,i» 
order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view. 

Diffisrent  officers  will,  of  course,  devise  different  phos 
for  the  accomplishment  of  tho  same  end.  But  1  show 
expect  all  reflecting  persons  to  agree  in  one  or  two 
points  ;  such,  for  i8stance,as  the  following :— IhaleTery 
(^cer,  man,  and  boy  on  board  should  be  perfectly  a««™ 
beforehand  of  what  his  particular  duty  »*'^**^"  ^r[^ 
of  a  man  being  overboard  is  g'.ven  ; — that  he  shooU 
know  precisely  not  only  where  to  go,  but  what  to  » 
when  he  reaches  his  station ; — and,  above  all,  that  w 
should  not  presume  to  exceed  the  ^^easure  of  bis  ap> 
uoiutod  duty,  unless  expressly  ordered  by  hi«  supcnor. 
fcivery  one  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  misery  of  i«i"( 
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a  man  fall  overboard  must  romeiuber  that  by  far  the 
grealOiil  difficulty  was  to  keep  people  back,  lli^rc  being^ 
always  ten  tinios  as  many  persons  as  arc  required,  not 
only  ready,  but  eager  to  place  IhemHelvea  in  the  situa- 
tions of  greatest  risk.  In  executing  the  duties  of  a 
ship-of-war,  there  should  never  be  any  volunteering  al- 
lowed, either  on  this,  or  on  any  other  occasion*  Every 
man  oaght  to  have  a  specific  duty,  or  a  set  of  duties  to 
perform  at  all  times.  But  these  duticst  in  the  case  of  a 
man  falling  overboard,  must,  of  course.  Vary  with  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  with  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  starboard  or  the  larboard  watch  oa  dock,  with 
the  weather   being  fine  or  tempestuous,  or  with  the 


had  been  prepared,  and  rendered  familiar  and  easy  by 
practice  beforehand. 

1  could  give  a  pretty  long  list  of  cases  which  I  have 
myself  seen,  or  have  beard  others  relate,  where  men 
have  been  drowned  while  their  shipmates  were  thus 
struggling  on  board  who  should  be  first  to  save  them, 
and  instead  of  aiding  so  laudable  a  cause,  were  actually 
impeding  one  another  by  their  hurry -skurry  and  general 
ignorance  of  what  really  ought  to  be  done.  I  renoem- 
l^r,  for  example,  heading  of  a  linc-of-battle  ship,  in  the 
Baltic,  from  which  two  men  fell  one  evening,  when  the 
ship*8  company  were  at  quarters.  The  weather  was  fine, 
the  water  smooth,  and  the  ship  going  about  seven  knots. 


course  the  ship  is  steering  relatively  to  the  wind,  the  The  two  lads  in  question,  who  were  furling  the  fore. 


quantity  of  sail,  and  so  on.  All  these  varieties,  there- 
fore, ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
tinct and  repeated  explanation.  That  is  to  say,  the 
crew  of  every  ship  should  be  exercised  or  drilled,  if  not 
as  frequently,  at  least  as  specifically,  in  th^  methods  of 
picking  up  a  man,  as  they  are  trained  in  the  exercise  ol 
the  great  guns  and  small  arms,  or  in  that  of  reefing 
topsails. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  laying  down 
any  scale  of  comparison  between  the  importance  of  these 
different  exorcises ;  but  I  feel  well  assured  tliat  every 
experienced  officer  will  agree  with  me,  that  by  no  other 
m^hod  except  carefully  stationing  the  men,  and  now 
and  then  practising  them-  at  those  stations,  can  we  ever 
hope  to  prevent  the  disffraceiiil  confusion  and  noise 
which  at  present  almost  uways  take  place  when  a  man 
falls  overboard.      Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed exercise,  the  people  should  never  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise, or  cheated  into  the  belief  that  a  man  really  has 
fallen  into  the  water ;  fur  the  feelings  which  such  an- 
incident  excites  are  not  of  a  description  to  be  trifled 
with.    Notice,  indeed,  should  be  formally  given  that  no 
false  alarm  will  ever  be  sounded ;  but  when  it  is  deter- 
mined to  go  through  the  manceuvre  in  question,  intima- 
tion  may  usefully  be  circulated  beforehand,  that  at  euch 
and  such  hours  it  will  be  practised,  or  a  peculiar  pipe 
by  the  boatswain  might  prepare  the  people  for  the  evolu- 
tion. .  When  all  was  ready,  something  might  be  dropped 
overboard  on  purpose,  and  the  exercise  would  then  com- 
mence.   At  first,  there  would  probably  be  no  small  de- 
gree of  confusion  and  loss  of  time ;  but,  sufely,  thip 
would  afford  the  most  forcible  practical  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  such  drilling.    When,  by  sufficient  prac- 
tice, the  people  had  been  rendered  tolerably  familiar  with 
their  duty  in  the  day-time,  or  in  fine  weather,  it  might 
be  tlien  tried  at  night,  or  in  a  gale  of  wind.    If  they 
learned  quickly  all  that  was  right  to  be  done,  there 
would  bo  little  trouble,  and  no  great  loss  of  time ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  cost  much  pains  and  a  consider- 
able interval  to  teach  them  how  to  conduct  themselves  to 
the  best  purpose,  under  the  supposed  circumstances,  that 
would  only  show  how  much  more  necessary  these  pre- 
.cautions  really  were  than  officers  generally  suppose  them 
to  be. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  expose  the  evil,  and  to  al- 
lude in  general  terms  to  the  remedy,  I  feel  bound  to 
contribute  likewise,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  towards  the 
practical  details  of  the  subject.  I  shall  do  so,  however, 
with  the  most  sincere  diffiaence ;  for  the  truth  is;  I  have 
not  Btudicid  so  much  as,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  done, 
what  is  called  the  seamanship  part  of  my  profession,  but 
have,  I  fear,  allowed  both  its  scientific  and  more  popu- 
lar branches  to  engage  a  disproportionate  share  of  my 
attention. 

Bvery  one  who  has  been  much  at  sea  must  remember 

the  peculiar  sounds  which  pervade  a  ship  when  a  man  is 

known  to  have  fallen  overboard.    The  course  steered  is 

so  suddenly  altered,  that  as  she  rounds  to,  the  effect  qf 

the  sails  is  doubled ;  the  creaking  of  the  tiller  ropes  and 

rudder  next  strike  the  ear ;  then  follows  the  pitter-patter 

of  several  hundred  feet  in  rapid  motion,  producing  a 

singnlar  tremor,  fore  and  aft     In  the  midst  of  these 

ominous  but  too  well  understood  noises  may  be  heard 

over  all   the  shrill  startling  voice  of  the  officer  of  the 

ivatch,  generally  betraying  in  its  tone  more  or  less  un. 

certainty  of  purpose.     Then  we  discover  the  violent 

Happinc'  of  the  sails,  and  the  mingled  cries  of  "  Clear 

oway  too  boats  I"    **Is  the  life-buoy  gone  ?'*    "Heave 

that   grating  af^er  him!"    "Throw  that  hencoop  over 

the  stern  !"    •*  Who  is  it,  do  you  know  7"    "  Where  did 

h«  fall  from r    "Can  he  swim?"    "Silence!"    Anim- 

petuous,  and  too  oflen  an  ill-regulated  rush  now  succeeds 

to  gtdn   the  boats,  which  are  generally  so  crowded,  that 

it    becomes  dangerous  to  lower  tlieni  down,  and  more 

time  is  lost  in  getting  the  people  out  again  than  would 

fiave   manned  uism  twice  over,  if  any  regular  system 


royal  at  the  time,  lost  their  hold,  and  were  jerked  far  in 
the  sea.  AW  least  a  dozen  men,  leaving  their  guns, 
leaped  overboard  firom  different  parts  of  the  ship,  some 
dressed  as  tliey  were,  and  others  stripped.  Of  course, 
the  ship  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  discipline  where  such 
frantic  proceedings  could  take  place.  The  confusion 
soon  became  worse  confounded ;  but  the  ship  was  hove 
aback,  and  several  boats  lowered  down.  Had  it  not 
been  smooth  water,  daylight,  and  fine  weather,  many  of 
these  absurd  volunteers  must  have  perished.  I  call 
them  absurd,  because  there  is  no  sense  in  merely  incur- 
ring a  great  hazard,  without  some  useful  purpose  to 
guide  the  exercise  of  courage.  Now,  these  intrepid  fcl- 
lows  merely  knew  that  a  man  had  fallen  overboard,  and 
that  was  all ;  so  away  they  leaped  out  of  the  ports  and 
over  the  hammock-nettings,  without  knowing  where- 
abouts the  object  of  their  quixotic  heroism  might  be. 
The  boats  were  obliged  to  pick  up  the  first  that  present- 
ed themselves,  for  tliey  were  all  in  a  drowning  condition ; 
but  the  two  unhappy  men  who  had  been  flung  from  aloA, 
being  furthest  off,  went  to  the  bottom  before  their  turn 
came.  Whereas,  had  their  undisciplined  shipmates  not 
officiously  and  most  improperly  gone  into  the  water,  tljc 
boats  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  row  towards  the  men 
who  had  fallen  accidentally,  both  of  whom,  in  that  case, 
might  to  all  appearance  have  been  saved. 

I  remember  a  bitter  kind  of  story  which  was  current 
in  the  navy  when  I  first  entered  it,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  In  those  days,  naval  punishments  were  not  only 
more  severe  than  they  now  are,  but  they  were  inflicted 
with  less  solemnity  than  is  at  present  deemed  essential 
to  their  salutary  effect.  In  a  frigate,  commanded  by  a 
well-known  Tartar,  as  the  martinets  of  the  service  are 
generally  denominated,  one  of  the  crew,  I  forget  from 
what  cause,  took  it  in  his  head  to  jump  overboard,  for 
the  purpose  of  drowning  himselfl  When  he  began  to 
sink,  he  discovered  that  a  saft- water  death  was  not  quite 
so  agreeable  as  he  had  reckoned  upon ;  so  he  sung  out 
lustily  for  a  rope.  The  ship  being  brought  to  the  wind, 
the  man  was  picked  up,  with  some  difficulty.  The  flaat- 
ter  was  investigated  instantly ;  and  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  he  had  gone  overboard  intentionally,  the  hands  were 
turned  up,  uie  gangway  rigged,  and  the  offender  ^eized 
up.  "  Now,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  shall  punish  you 
under  the  sixteenth  article  of  war,  which  is  as  follows : 
— *  Every  person  in  or  belonging  to  the  fleet,  who  shall 
desert,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  deserve.* "  And 
then,  turning  to  the  boatswain,  he  said,  "  You  will  pu- 
nish this  man  for  desertion,  or,  which  is  exactly  the 
same  thing,  for  going  out  of  the  ship  witliout  leave." 

"Now,  sir,"  resumed  the  captain  to  the  trembling 
culprit,  "  if  you  have  any  longer  a  desire  to  go  over- 
board, you  hare  only  to  ask  the  first  lieutenant^  leave. 
He  has  my  instructions  to  grant  you  permission ;  while 
I  shall  take  very  good  care  that  you  are  not  again  picked 
up." 

I  shall  not  stop  to  consider  whether  this  gangway  le- 
vity is  the  very  best  preventive  of  nautical  suicide ;  but 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  can  be  no  offence  more  de- 
serving of  punishment,  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  than  the  practice  of  leap- 
ing overboard  aflcr  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  the  water. 
There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  it  would  be  a  posi- 
tive  crime  in  a  swimmer  not  to  spring,  without  waiting 
for  orders,  to  the  rescue  of  a  fellow-creature  whom  he 
sees  sinking  in  the  waves,  at  whatever  hazard  to  himself 
or  to  others ;  but  I  speak  of  that  senseless,  blindfold 
style  in  which  I  have  very  oflen  witnessed  men  pitch 
themselves  into  the  water^  without  knowing  where  the 
person  who  had  fallen  overboard  was  likely  to  be  found. 
Even  in  highly-disciplined  ships  this  will  sometimes 
take  place ;  and  the  badness  of  the  weather,  darkness  of 
the  night,  or  other  circumstances  which  increase  the 
danger,  seem  only  to  stimulate  the  boldest  spirits  to 
brave  the  risk.  I  conceive  there  is  no  method  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  practice  but  by  positively  enjoining  tlie 
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people  not  to  go  overboard,  unless  expressly  ordered ; 
and  by  explaining  to  them,  on  every  occasion  when  the 
ship's  company  are  exercised  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
difficulty  of  picking  a  man  up  is  generally  much  aug- 
mented  by  such  indiscreet  zeal. 

I  was  lately  told  of  some  incidenls  which  occurred  in 
a  frigate  off  Cape  Horn,  in  a  gale  of  witid,  under  oluse- 
reef^  maintopsail  and  storm  staysails.  At  half-post 
twelve  at  noon,  when  the  people  were  at  dinner,  a  young 
lad  was  washed  out  of  the  lee  fore-channels*  The  life- 
buoy was  immediately  let  go,  and  the  main-topsftil  laid 
to  the  mast.  Before  the  jolly-boat  could  be  lowered 
down,  a  man  jumped  overboard,  as  he  said  "  promis- 
cuously," for  he  never  saw  the  boy  at  all,  nor  was  ever 
within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  spot  where  he  was 
floundering  about.  Although  the  youth  could  not  swim, 
he  contrived  to  keep  his  head  above  water  till  the  boat 
reached  him,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  sink.  The 
man  who  had  jumped  into  the  sea  was  right  glad  to  give 
up  his  "  promiscuous"  search,  and  to  make  for  the  life- 
buoy, upon  wbioh  he  perched  himself,  and  stood  shiver- 
ing for  half  an  hour,  like  a  shag  on  the  Mewstone,  till 
the  boat  came  to  his  relief. 

At  four  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  a  man  fell  from  the 
rigging ;  the  usual  alarm  and  rush  took  place,  the  lee- 
quarter  boat  was  so  crowded,  that  one  of  the  topping- 
lllls  gave  way,  the  davit  broke,  and  the  cutter,  now  sus- 
pended by  one  tackle,  soon  knocked  herself  to  pieces 
against  the  ship's  side.  Of  course,  the  people  in  her 
were  jerked  out  very  quickly,  so  that,  instead  of  there  * 
being  only  one  man  in  the  water,  there  were  nearly  a 
dozen  swimming  about.  More  care  was  taken  in  hoist- 
ing out  another  boat,  and,  strange  to  say,  all  the  people 
were  picked  up,  except  the  original  unfortunate  man, 
who,  but  for  the  accident,  which  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  prevented,  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
saved.  Neither  he  nor  the  life-buoy,  however,  could  be 
discovered  before  the  night  closed ;  and  it  is  most  dis- 
tressing to  think,  that,  perhaps,  he  may  have  succeeded 
in  reaching  this  support  only  to  perish  before  the  long 
winter  night  of  those  dreary  regions  could  be  one  quar- 
ter over ! 

The  life-buoy  at  present  in  use  on  board  His  Majesty's 
ships,  and,  I  suppose,  in  all  Indiamen,  as  well  as,  I 
trust,  in  most  merchant  ships,  has  an  admirable  contri- 
vance connected  with  it,  which  has  saved  many  lives, 
when  otherwise  tliere  would  hardly  have  been  a  chance 
of  tlie  men  being  rescued  from  a  watery  grave. 

This  life-buoy,  which  is  the  invention  of  Lieutenant 
Cook  of  the  navy,  consists  of  two  hollow  copper  vessels 
connected  together,  each  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary- 
sized  pillow,  and  of  buoyancy  and  eapaci^  sufficient  to 
support  one  man  standing  i}pon  them.  Should  tliere  be 
more  tlian  one  person  requiring  support,  they  can  lay 
hold  of  rope  beckets  fitted  to  the  buoy,  and  so  sustain 
themselves.  Between  the  two  copper  vessels  there  stands 
up  a  hollow  pole,  or  mast,  into  which  is  inserted,  from 
below,  an  iron  rod,  whose  lower  extremity  is  loaded  with 
lead,  in  such  a  manner^  that  when  tiie  buoy  is  let  go,  the 
iron  rod  slips  down  to  a  certain  extent,  lengthens  the 
lever,  and  enables  the  lead  at  the  end  to  act  as  a  ballast. 
By  this  means  the  mast  is  kept  uiuright,  and  the  buoy 
prevented  from  upsetting.  The  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
rod  is  arranged  so  as  to  afford  secure  footing  fbr  two  per- 


so^  should  that  number  reach  it;  and  there  are  also,  as 
I  raid  before,  large  rope  beckels  through  which  others 
can  thrust  their  head  and  shoulders,  till  assistance  is  ren- 
dered. 

On  the  top  of  the  mast  is  fixed  a  port-fire,  calculated 
to  bum,  I  think,  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour;  this  is 
ignited  most  ingeniously  by  the  same  process  which  lets 
the  buoy  fall  into  the  water.  So  that  a  man  fiilling  over- 
board at  night,  is  directed  to  the  buoy  by  the  blaze  on  the 
top  of  its  pole  or  mast,  and  the  boat  sent  to  rescue  him 
also  knows  in  what  direction  to  pull.  Even  supposing, 
however,  the  man  not  to  have  gained  the  life-buoy,  it  is 
clear  that,  if  above  the  surface  at  all,  he  must  be  some- 
where in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  if  he  shall  have  gone 
down,  it  is  still  some  satisfaction,  by  recovering  the  buoy, 
to  ascertain  tliat  the  poor  wretch  is  not  left  to  perish  by 
inches. 

The  method  by  which  this  excellent  invention  is  at- 
tached  to  tho  ship,  and  dropped  into  the  water  in  a  sin- 
gle instant,  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least  ingenious  part  of 
the  contrivance.  The  buoy  is  generally  fixed  amidships 
over  the  stem,  where  it  is  held  securely  in  its  place  by 
being  strung,  or  threaded,  as  it  were,  on  two  strong  per- 
pendicular iron  rods  fixed  to  the  taffrail,  and  inserted  in 
holes  piercing  the  frame-work  of  the  buoy.  The  apparatus 
is  kept  in  its  place  by  what  is  called  a  slip-stopper,  a  sort 
of  catch-bolt  or  detent,  which  can  be  unlocked  at  plea- 
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•are,  bj  merely  poHiDg  a  trigger.  Upon  withdrawing 
the  stopper  the  wMe  madiine  dips  along  the  rods,  and 
fidls  at  once  into  the  ship's  wake.  The  trigger,  which 
unloclcs  ^^  dlp4itopperi  Is  fbmished  with  a  lanyard, 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  stem,  and'havm^  at  its 
inner  end  a  large  knob,  marked  **  Life-Baoy  ;**  tbn  alone 
is  nsM'in  the  day  time.  Close  at  hand  is  another  wisoden 
knob^  Ufarked  **  Look,**  ftstened  to  the  end  of  a  line  fixed 
lo  thi^  trigger  of  a  gun-lock  primed  with  powder ;  and  so 
■rrangCMi,  that  when  the  fine  is  pulled,  the  port-fire  is  in- 
stant9'  i^it^d,  while,  at  the  same  moment  the  lift-booy 
descends,  and  Hoats  merrily  away,  blazing  like  a  light- 
hoatfd'.'  It  Would  surely  be  an  improvement  to  faAve 
both  these  operations  always  performed  simnHaneotfesly, 
that  fci;  by  one  pull  of  the  string.  The  port-flre  would 
thus  be  lighted  in  every  ease  of  letting  go  the  buoy;  and 
I  suspect  lh6  smoke  in  the  day  time  would  often  be  as 
Qse^  in  guiding  the  boat,  as  the  Maze  always  is  at 
ni^t 

The  gunner  who  bos  charge  of  the  life-buoy  lock  sees 
H  freshly  and  careftilly  primed  every  evening  at  quar- 
ters,  of  which  he  makes  a  report  to  the  captain.  In  the 
morning  ti^  prinlfng  is  taken  out,  and  tiie  lock  uncocked. 
Durihg  the  tti|^t  a  man  is  always  stationed  at  this  part 
of  the  ship,  and  every  half  hour,  when  the  bell  strikes, 
he  c^  out  **  Lifb-buoy  !**  to  show  that  he  is  awaire,  and 
at  his  post,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lookout- 
men  abaft,  on  the  beam,  and  fbrward,  call  out  ^  Starboard 
quarter  !*•  ••  Starboard  bow !"  and  so  on,  completely  round 
the  ship,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  napping. 

Afler  aH,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  that  some  of  the 
most  important  considerations,  when  a  man  falls  over- 
board!; have  as  y^  soaroelf  been  mentioned.    These  are: 

First,  the  quickest  and  most  effectual  method  of  ar- 
resting' the  shipi's  progress,  and  how  to  keep  her  as  near 
the  itpot  where  the  man  fell  as  possible. 

Secondly,  to  preserve  entire,  daring  these  evolutions, 
the  genefa!  discipline  of  the  ship,  to  maintain  silence, 
and  to  enforce  the  most  prompt  obedience,  without  per- 
mitting'foot-hardy  volunteering  of  any  kind. 

Thirdly,  to  see  that  the  boat  appointed  to  be  employed 
on  these  occasions  is  secured  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
may  be  cfift  loose  in  a  moment,  and,  when  rea(^  for 
lowering  down,  that  she  is  properly  manned,  and  fitted, 
se  aito  M  efl^ent  in  all  respects  when  she  reaches  the 
water. 

Foiirthly,  to  take  care  in  lowering  the  boat  neither  to 
stave  nor  to  swamp  her,  nor  to  pitch  the  men  out. 

Ahd;  lastly,  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  the  sharpest 
nghtbd  men  in  the  ship  stationed  aloft  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  thiem  the  best  chance  not  only  of  discovering 
the  person  who  is  overboard,  but  of  pointing  him  out  to 
the  pteple  in  the  boat,  who  may  not  otherwise  know  in 
what  dkectid^  to  pidL 

Itto  eoneeived,  that  all  these  objects  may  be  aecom- 
pUshed  with  very  KCtle,  if  any  additional  trouble,  in  all 
tolerably  vrell-disciplined  ships. 

Various  opinions  prevail  amongst  officers  as  to  the 
first  point;  but,  I  think,  the  best  authorities  recommend 
that,  if  possible,  the  ship  should  not  merely  be  hove 
aback  when  a  man  fklls  overboard,  but  that  sho  ought  to 
be  brought  completely  round  on  the  other  tack.  Of 
eourse,  sail  should  be  shortened  in  stays,  and  the  main 
yard  left  square.  This  ^lan  implies  the  ship  being  on  a 
wind,  or  from  that  position  to  having  the  wind  not  abive 
two  points  abaft  the  beam.  But,  on  one  tack  or  the 
other,  this  will  include  a  large  portion  of  the  sailing*  of 
every  ship. 

The  great  merit  of  such  a  method  of  proceeding  is, 
that,  if  the  evolution  succeeds,  the  ship,  when  round, 
will  drift  right  down  towards  tho  man.  And,  although 
there  may  be  some  small  risk  in  lowering  the  boat  in 
stays,  from  the  ship  having  at  one  period  stem  way, 
there  will,  in  fkct,  be  little  time  lost  if  tlic  boat  be  not 
lowered  tiU  the  ship  be  well  round,  and  the  6tern  way  at  an 
end.  There  is  more  mischief  done,  generally,  by  lower- 
ing the  boat  too  soon,  than  by  waiting  till  the  fittest  mo- 
ment arrives  for  doing  it  coolly.  And  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeided,  tfiat  almost  the  whole  depends  upon  the 
self-possession  of  the  officer  of  tiie  watch.  This  impor- 
tant quality  is  best  taught  (like  every  thing  else  of  the 
kind)  by  experience,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  thorough  and 
fiuniliar  practical  knowledge  of  what  is  right  to  be  done 
under  all  circumstances.  It  may  be  permitted  for  every 
other  person  in  the  ship  to  feel  alarmed  and  shocked 
when  the  sounds  reach  his  ears  indicating  that  a  man  is 
overboard  ;'but  the  officer  in  command  of  the  deck  ought 
to  let  it  be  seen  and  felt,  by  his  tone  of  voice,  and  by  the 
judicious  promptitude  of  his  orders,  that  he,  at  last,  is 
perfectly  master  of  himself,  and  knows  diMinctly  what 
courfa  H  ia  best  to  adopt 


If  the  ship  be  running  before  the  wind,  or  be  sailing 
large,  and  under  a  press  of  sail,  the  officer  roust  exercise 
his  judgment  In  rounding  to,  and  take  care,  in  his  anxi- 
ety  to  save  the  man,  not  to  let  the  mast  go  over  the  side, 
which  will  not  advance,  but  defeat  his  o^ect  If  the  top- 
gallant sheets,  the  topsail  and  topgallant-halyards,  be  let 
ny,  and  the  head  yards  braced  quickly  up,  the  ship,  when 
brought  to  the  wind,  will  be  nearly  in  the  situation  of 
reefing  topsaib.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  will 
hardly  be  possible  to  bring  her  about,  for,  long  before 
she  can  have  come  head  to  wind,  her  way  will  be  so  much 
deadened  that  the  rudder  may  have  ceased  to  act  Still, 
however,  I  am  so  strong  an  advocate  for  the  principle  of 
lacking,  instead  of  merely  lying-to,  when  a  man  is  over- 
board, that,  even  under  the  circumstances  above  describ- 
ed, as  soon  as  the  boat  was  lowered  down  and  sent  off, 
and  the  extra  sail  gathered  in,  I  would  fill,  stand  on  till 
the  ship  had  gained  head-way  enough  to  render  the  evo- 
lution certain,  and  then  go  abont,  so  as  to  bring  her  head 
towards  the  boat  It  must  be  recollected,  that  when  a 
ship  is  going  well  off  the  wind  in  the  manner  here  sup- 
posed, it  is  impossible  to  round  her  to  so  quickly  as  to 
replace  her  on  the  spot  where  the  man  fell ;  to  reach 
which  a  great  sweep  must  always  be  made.  But  there 
seems  to  me  no  doubt,  that  in  every  possible  case,  even 
when  going  right  before  it,  the  ship  will  always  drift 
nearer  and  nearer  to  that  spot,  if  eventually  brought  to 
the  wind  on  the  opposite  tack  finom  that  on  which  she 
wa^  luffed  up. 

It  will  conduce  greatly  to  the  success  of  these  mea- 
sures, if  it  be  an  estabhshed  rule,  that,  whenever  the 
alarm  is  given  of  a  man  being  overboard,  the  people, 
without  further  orders,  fly  to  their  appointed  stations  for 
tacking  ship ;  and  that  only  those  petwmn  who  shall  be 
specifically  selected  to  man  and  lower  down  the  boats, 
and  for  otner  duties,  shall  presume  to  quit  the  places  as- 
signed  to  them  on  going  about  It  so  happens,  that 
when  the  men  are  in  their  stations  for  tacking,  they  are 
almost  equally  in  their  stations  for  shortening  sail,  or 
for  performing  most  other  evolutions  likely  to  become 
necessary  at  such  moments. 

The  excepted  men  should  consist  of  at  least  two  boats* 
crews  in  each  watch,  and  of  others  whose  sole  duty  it 
should  be  to  attend  to  the  operation  uf  lowering  the  boot 
or  boats,  into  which  no  men  but  those  expressly  appoint- 
ed  should  ever  be  allowed  to  enter.  These  persons,  se- 
lected  for  their  activity,  strength,  and  coolness,  should 
belong  to  the  afterguard,  main  and  mizen-top,  and  srun- 
ner*s  crew,  men  whose  duties  lie  chiefly  abaft  or  about 
the  main-mast.  Midshipmen  in  each  watch  should  also 
be  named  to  the  different  boats ;  and  their  orders  ought 
to  be  positive,  never  to  allow  more  than  the  proper  crew 
to  Cjpter;  nor  on  any  account  to  permit  the  boat  to  be 
lowered  till  fully  and  properly  maimed.  I  grant  that  it 
requires  no  small  nerve  to  sanction  the  delays  which  an 
attention  to  these  minute  particulars  demands.  But  the 
adequate  degree  of  faith  in  their  utility  will  bring  with 
it  the  requisite  share  of  decision,  to  possess  whi^,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  ono  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic distinctions  of  a  good  commanding  officer. 

I  could  give  anecdotes  by  the  dozen  of  the  mischief 
arising  from  these  precautions  not  being  attended  to.  I 
was  lately  told  of  a  good  case  in  point  A  line-of-battlc 
ship,  during  the  war,  was  lying  at  anchor  off  Oleron  in 
a  hard  gale  of  wind.  A  cutter  had  been  sent  to  the 
senior  officer  on  some  service,  but,  not  being  able  to  pull 
to  windward,  she  returned.  All  the  men  were  called  out 
except  four,  and  the  boat  hoisted  up.  Through  some  in- 
attention on  the  port  of  the  boaiswain*8  mate  not  piping 
belay  in  time,  or  from  the  tackle-fall  being  worn  out  (a 
frequent  but  most  inexcusable  neglect,)  one  of  the  falls 
gave  way,  just  as  the  boat  reached  the  davit  The  con- 
sequence was,  all  the  four  men  were  piecipitated  over- 
board.  The  stem-boat  was  Instantly  lowered  down,  with 
a  midshipman  and  four  hands  in  her  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  some  efficient  system  being  previously  establish- 
ed to  meet  such  cases,  three  out  of  this  precious  boat's 
crew  of  volunteers  could  not  pull  a  stroke !  Two  of  the 
men  who  had  been  pitched  out  of  the  cutter,  accordingly 
sunk  before  the  boat  could  reach  them,  though  she  wa^ 
not  her  own  length  fi-om  tli^m.  One  man  was  pulled  in, 
but  the  fourth  could  not  be  seen  at  all,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  perished  likewise.  The  men  in  the  boat,  not 
knowing  how  to  use  the  oars,  soon  became  terrified  with 
their  situation ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  assistance 
of  the  rescued  man,  though  he  was  half  drowned,  and 
the  activity  of  the  young  midshipman,  tlic  boat  must 
soon  have  been  swamped,  and  all  hands  in  her  have  gone 
to  the  bottom.  As  it  was,  they  contrived,  by  great  ex- 
ertion, to  keep  her  head  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  sblp*s 
wake,  till  a  rc^,  with  a  buoy  to  it,  was  TDered  to  th«m. 


On  being  pulled  under  the  stem,  wd  iurt  u  |W  ^th 
hooking  the  tackles  which  were  to  \uai^  tbemS. <2 
discovered  the  fourth  man  who  had  MImi  «»2l?? 

fhKU  the  cutter  dinging  to  tha  r«Wer  tW  t£^ 
fellow  was  almost  exhausted,  by  being  ■oaaed  «vei  G 
and  ears  every  time  tiy  ship  pitched  He  wusecnS 
i>y  the  boatJiook,  and  palled  in,  mote  dead  than  tST^ 

It  is  not  enough  tliat  care  is  taken  to  pret eat  the  bon 
beinr  overcrowded,  and  that  the  ettw  which  are  toimfc 
age  her  know  their  bosinoss,  or  that  anoflkcr  tccoitoau 
ed  to  command  be  in  charge  of  lier,  and  thai  she  be  de. 
liberately  lowered  into  the  water  by  men  who  andentud 
how  to  execute  this  rather  difficult  and  deliate  open* 
tion  in  bad  weather ;  for  there  are  stiU  one  «r  two  i^ 
rently  minor  points  which  should  not  he  negleeted.  The 
boat*s  plug,  for  example,  oa^ht  in  every  case  to  be  &>. 
tened  to  the  bottom  board  with  a  stool  lanytri  I  have 
«een  the  want  of  this  very  small  article,  which  micfat 
prove  the  loss  of  the  whole  boat's  crew,  oause  the  rmtea 
trouble  and  danger. 

Much  of  the  man*s  chance  o£  being  picked  op  wSI  de. 
pend,  in  the  day-time  at  least,  npoa  the  goodmn  of  tb 
kx>k-out  for  him  which  is  kept,  by  persons  properh  lU. 
tkned  in  the  rigging  and  ebewhefe.  At  ni^  ihi! 
the  chances  againat  the  unhaii^  man  are  idwayeireitlT 
inereaoed ;  and  I  shall  nevorifoffgetthe  oiclanehQly  whici 
spreadi  instantaneously  over  Um  ship  whca  the  bottn. 
turns,  and  to  the  eager  c»y  of  **  Have  you  net  the  mur 
it  is  answered,  **  We  eould see  nothinr  ef  him;  we bev4 
him  splashing  in  the  water  and  calhng  out  for  t  n^e, 
but  before  we  oookl  reoeh  the  spot  he  had  sank.  Hen 
is  the  poor-fellaw^  hat,  which  we  peeked  as  jort  wbm 
we  had  heard  the  sound  ui  his  voMse.**  When  Lioiai. 
ant  Cook's  Ufo-buoy  is  vsed,  indeed,  the  ehaaocs  of  «ii^  | 
the  man  atnightarenuich  greaJler;bDt8liUitia,atbai, 
but  a  fearfbl  ehanoe  e^wn  fm-  an  expert  swhaner. 

There  ought,  in  every  ship,  to  be  sekoted  a  certaii 
number  of  the  shatpest  sighted  persoa8,'who  ibeoU  k  \ 
instraeted,  the  instant  the  alarm  is  given,  to  repir  ts  | 
stations  appointed  fi>r  them  ak>ft.  Several  of  these  o^fk 
to  plant  themselves  in  the  lower  riggbg,  sone  m  tfs 
topmast  shrouds,  and  one,  if  not  two,  might  adraalifi. 
oiuly  be  percfaod  on  each  of  the  cross-trees*   Tboe  f«r- 
sons,  whose  exclusive  duty  is  to  discover  the  inei  vbi 
is  overboard,  should  be  directed  to  look  oat,  senie  is  \k 
ship^s  wake,  some  on  either  side  of  it,  and  to  be  ptrtia- 
larly  careful  to  mark  the  spot  near  which  the  diip  mu 
have  been  when  he  fell,  in  order  that,  when  she  conei 
abont  and  drif^  near  the  place,  they  may  iuiow  vlien 
to  direct  their  attention,  and  akio  to  take  care  thit  &• 
ship  does  not  fbrge  directly  upon  the  object  ihtej  m 
seeking  for.    The  chief  advantage  of  havisf  1(m-mI 
men  stationed  aloft  in  this  manner  oooMSts  in  their  «■• 
manding  a  far  better  position  oompiffed  tetfutflfper* 
sons  on  deck,  and  stiH  better  when  compared  to  the  pes- 
pie  in  the  boot    Bendes  which,  having  this  oMed  d» 
to  attend  to,  they  are  more  likely  to  he  soceessrai  Moe* 
over  ffM>m  their  being  in  considerable  noAben,iBdi(it- 
tered  at  diffisrent  devations,  their  chances  ire,  of  eevie, 
much  increased  of  discovering  so  somO  an  o^  **  * 
man  on  the  surface. 

The  people  in  the  boat  possess  bo  neh  adrssligeB, 
for  they  are  occupied  with  their  oaii,  in^  h«  between 
tlie  seas  all  sight  of  the  surrounding  (Ajectineii  thesi, 
while  they  can  always  see  the  ship's  marts  iiBi«»«wa 
as  they  detect  that  any  one  of  the  IwA^ml  men  sees  the 
person  who  is  overboard,  and  points  ia  the  pwferdirec. 
tion  for  them  to  pull,  they  can  shape  their  coane » 
cordingly.    Presently  another  look-oot,  instraeted  by  the 
first  where  to  direct  his  eyes,  also  discorcrs  the  mb  ; 
then  another  sees  him,  then  another,  and  so  os,  uU  iB 
who  are  aloft  obtain  sight  of  the  desired  object,  and  jow 
in  pointing  with  their  hands  to  where  it  is  to  ^"*^ 
The  officer  in  the  boat,  thus  instructed  hy  imomeTsNe 
pointers,  rows  at  once,  and  with  confidence,  in  *j|*P'': 
per  direction,  and  the  drowninff  man  is  often  rcsajH 
from  his  deep-sea  rrave,  when,  nad  there  been  no  loa 
look-outs,  or  had  they  been  fewer  m  number,  or  low 
down,  he  must  have  perished.  , 

I  quite  forget  what  officer  it  was  who  first  told  w  a 
this  plan,  which,  from  frequent  trial,  I  know  to  be  mai 
useful  in  practice.  I  shall  certainly  be  .°w*^."W?j* 
publish  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  °*^"'?J?J 
if  by  any  means  I  can  recover  it  The  thio^  rts«t  * 
should  imagine,  requires  only  to  be  stated  to  uware* 
universal  adoption.  We  wonder,  indeed, how  *  """^ 
of  so  much  simplicity  and  obvious  ulihly  ahcwdd  r(A» 
fore  have  struck  exerj  one  who  has  turned  his  »tiai**| 
to  this  subject; — and  what  comiuonding officer  v^ 
who  has  not  7  I  sha  U  be  very  glad  to  find  myscU  sf 
taken  In  tuppoeing  ttnat  this  plan  b  noits  yet  gcnmt' 
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plod ;  and  I  tnwt  in  do  fresi  lenffth  of  time  it  will 
1,  ID  erorj  shifs  an  intMral  part  of  mi  orguused  and 
l^ioderstood  ajirtom  of  ragvlationi,  exdnsively  di- 
ed  to  tho  important  pnrpoaa  of  aavisf  the  livea  of 
I  mho  &U  overboard. 
t  if  quite  obfiotia,  indeed,  ike  greater  the  nmnber  of 
I  that  can  be  emplojed  in  searai  of  enoh  a  epoch  ae 
an*f  bead  preaeote,  Ibe  better  chanee  there  wui  be  of 
oftring  it ;  and  aocorduurly,  mm  man/  men  as  poesi- 
ihoald  alwajB  be  aent  ahut  U>  kiok  out  in  the  fint  in* 
ce;  not  fewer  in  anj  ease  than  aiz  or  eight  to  eaeb 
L  Ae  aeon  as  the  efaap  ie  fiurl^  ronn^  the  aaiia 
med,  and  the  boat  lowered  down,  at  least  the  whole 
le  watch  eoght  to  be  eent  aloft,  and  scattered  up  and 
n  the  rising,  at  the  mast-heeds,  and  on  the  jard- 
I ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  firom  what  spot  the 
can  best  be  seen,  ot  who  shaH  be  the  fbrtanatte  in. 
leal  to  oateh  the  first  glimpse  ef  him.  I  ha¥e  eren 
rn  a  stapid,  gaamyooyed  fellow,  who  never  before 
BTcdit  for  soeinF  much  further  than  a  mole,  have  the 
to  disoof  er  a  bo^  at  a  great  distance,  long  before 
others  oookl  distmguish  any  thing  floating  on  the 
a*. 

is  curioae  to  observe  the  eleetrio  sort  ef  style  in 
Ji  the  pereeption  oi  an  ehjeot,  when  onee  pointed 
iasiies  along  firom  man  to  man.  Aa  eaoh  in  sae- 
on  oatehee  agbt  of  his  shipmate,  he  ezekins, 
■ere  he  is!  there  he  isS**  and  IwMs  out  his  hand  in 
»roper  direction  fer  the  guidance  of  the  boat.  Indeed, 
re  seldom  witneesod  a  more  interesting  eight  than 
of  eiffh^  er  a  hundred  persons,  sta&oned  akft, 
ling  tmar  eyes  to-  keep  eight  of  a  poor  fellow  who 
oggling  fer  Ids  life,  eakd  aO  eacerly  eateiidiiig  their 
s  towards  him«  aa  if  they  oould  oluteh  him  from  the 
8.  7b  see  these  hands  drop  again  ia  inexpieesiMjf 
ol,  fi-om  its  indicating  that  the  nnfortnnate  man  is 
nger  distinguishable.  One  by  one  the  arms  fell 
,  rriuctantly,  as  if  it  were  a  signal  thatall  hope  was 
PresMitly  the  boat  is  observed  to  range  about  at 
H&— the  look-out  men  aloft,  when  repeatedly  bailed 
tsked,  **  if  thc^  see  any  thing  like  him  7**  are  all 
Finally,  the  boat*s  recall  nag  is  hoisted-  sail  is 
made  on  the  ship--the  people  are  piped  down — 
us  tragical  little  episode  in  the  voyage  being  con- 
L,  every  thing  goes  on  as  before. 

CHAPTER  XXTI. 

r  ON  BOARD  A  MAN-OF-WAE.      MCSTEHING  BY  DIVISIONS. 

1  first  article  of  war  runs  aa  feUows:«<»^All  com- 
es, captaina,  and  officers,  in  or  belonging  to  any  of 
mjestv*8  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  bmU  cause  the 
wonmip  of  Almighty  God«  aoeording  to  the  liturgy 
Church  of  RwglsiSl  established  by  law,  to  be  solemn- 
lerly,  and  reverently  perfermed  in  their  respective 
ajsd  shall  take  care  that  prayers  and  preaobing,  by 
laplains  in  holy  orders  of  the  respeo^vo  ships,  be 
jaed  diligently ;  and  that  the  Lord's  Day  be  observ- 
ording  to  law.** 

:  preeision  with  which  these  injunctions  are  attended 

depend  chiefly  on  three  thmgs : — ^The  personal 

tioa  of  the  captain ;  the  nature  of  the  service  upon 

the  ship  u  employed ;  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 

a  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,***  according  to  the 

ing ;  ao  that  the  question  depends  ultimately,  in 

aooa,  very  much  on  the  commander  himself.    It  is 

in  bis  power,  or  nearly  always,  to  make  the  Sun> 

lay  of  rest  to  the  people  commiltcd  to  his  charge, 

sndcr  it  one  of  extra  trouble  and  irritation  t^  them. 

or  later,  he  is  sure  to  reap  tho  fruits  of  hn  deci- 

thtn  matter,  and  is  inevitably  made  to  feel,  that  if 

bea  ol^cr  to  command  the  respect  or  to  win  the 

of  hin  crew,  so  that  their  united  and  strenuous  ex- 

mny  bo  reckoned  upon,  at  momentB  of  need,  he 

ake  eare  to  show  them,  on  all  ordinary  occaaions, 

ly  that  he  is  himself  under  the  guidance  of  right 

hotk,  bat  likewise  that  he  is  sincerely  concerned  in 

aag^  their  influence  over  others    In  the  same  spirit, 

bortty  will  be  strenfrthened  by  every  touch  of  con- 

OB  with  which  the  wevitablo  sternness  of  his  rule 

soH^ened  ;  and  the  more  he  manages  to  impart  to 

ft  indolgonces  the  character  of  routine,  or  matters 

se  and  constant  usage,  so  much  the  bettor.  We  feel 

fto  a  person  who  confers  almost  any  favour  upon 

if"  this  favour  be  one  of  daily  or  weekly  occurrence, 

each  time  of  its  concession,  we  are  reminded  of 

^lat  of  our  obligation,  all  kindliness  is  in  danger  of 

5  moved  from  it,  and  we  would  sometimes  rather 

ic>vt,  than  hold  the  advantage  by  a  tenure  thus 

ly  capricious. 

pCain  of  senaA  and  feeling,  ther^bre,  avoids  all 


show,  or  palaver,  as  it  is  called,  when  granting  soeh  re- 
laxations. He  makes  it  his  business,  in  the  first  place, 
to  find  out  what  is  right  and  proper,  consistently  with  the 
rules  of  the  service  generally,  and  then  to  ascertain  how 
hi  the  peeuliar  nature  of  the  employment  upcm  which  the 
ship  is  engaged  wUl  admit  of  a  nulher  extension  of  indul* 
geaoesi  or  requi)«s  their  abridgment.  Having  settled 
with  himself  what  is  possible  to  be  done  with  propriety, 
he  should  grant  it  neither  as  a  matter  of  personal  favour, 
nor  as  a  matter  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  peo|de,  but 
simply  because  it  is  fitting  in  itsel£  It  may,  porhaps, 
afterwardb  suit  his  views  to  withdraw,  or  to  intermit  these 
indulgenoes,  either  because  they  prove  hurtful  to  the 
service,  or  because  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  let  his 
power  of  punishing  be  fek  m  this  negative  waj^,  when  his 
mtentions  have  hem  misapprehended  and  his  indulgence 
turned  to  bad  purpose ;  but  in  every  case  it  seems  aiavisa- 
ble,  as  I  have  said,  to  allow  all  sochthigDrs  to  fidl  as  much 
as  possible  into  a  oonsisteut  routine.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  pain  of  executing  laborious  and  disagree* 
able  duties  is  often  materially  lessened  by  their  strictly 
periodical  recurrence ;  for  in  time  their  nature  and  dura- 
tion come  to  be  so  correctly  measured  and  allowed  for, 
that  the  joys  of  the  leisure  moments  which  intervene  are 
alwaya  greatly  enhanced.  By  a  similar  and  very  beauti- 
ful,! had  almost  said  ingenious  arnmgemeotof  our  nature, 
it  happens  that  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  so  fiur  from 
palling  by  regularity,  are  actually  much  increased  by  it 
I  have  frequently  remarked  with  surprise  the  intense  in- 
terest with  which  the  sailors^  like  children,  returned  day 
afier  day  exactly  to  the  same  amusement.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  sddom  failed  to  observe  bow  exceedingly 
they  were  put  out  of  their  way  by  losing  indulgenoes, 
apparently  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  but  to  which  they  had 
become  faiabitttated. 

People  often  feney,  that,  because  the  life  of  a  seaman 
is  one  of  constant  change  of  place  and  occupation,  he 
cannot  fidl  into  any  regularity  of  habits;  but  on  board  a 
man.of>war  it  is  really  quite  the  reverse.  He  becomes 
there  so  much  the  creature  of  habit,  that,by  a  little  manage- 
ment, he  may  be  moulded  to  almost  any  purpose.  There 
is  no  man  more  docile  than  Jack,  I  might  say  no  child ; 
but  then  the  hand  that  guides  him  must  be  tempered  by 
discretion,  by  kindness,  and,  above  all,  by  unifermity,  or, 
as  it  is  called  afloat,  by  system.  There  may  be  bad  sys- 
tems as  well  aa  good  ones ;  but  I  am  half  inclined  to  say, 
that  even  the  worst  system,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  is  better 
than  the  wretched  uncertainty  of  purpose  which  clings 
to  ill-regulated  and  vacillating  discipline,  though  every 
single  act  may  be  dictated  by  good-will  and  the  sinoerest 
wish  to  do  right 

These  observations,  which  apply  generally  to  the  whole 
course  of  naval  affiiirs,  will,  I  think,  bo  feund  to  bear 
with  such  peculiar  ferce  on  the  arrangements  of  our 
Sunday,  that  if  any  one  wished  to  learn,  from  a  single 
day*s  observation,  what  was  the  probable  state  of  dixi- 
pline  on  board  a  particular  ship,  I  should  say  let  the  en- 
quirer ascertain  how  tho  first  day  of  the  week  is  got 
through,  and  he  may  guess  pretty  correctly  as  to  all  the 
rest 

It  is  not  possible,  at  sea,  to  comply  to  the  letter  with 
the  fourth  commandment ;  but  we  have  no  right  on  that 
account  to  dispense  with  its  spirit,  which  is  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  within  every  man*s  reach.  The  abso- 
lute necessity,  however,  of  perrorming  some  work,  appears 
a  sufficient  reason  with  many  people  fer  doing  away  with 
the  ordinance  of  Sunday  altogether,  and  converting  it 
into  a  day  of  hard  and  irksome  toil,  instead  of  a  season 
of  at  least  comparative  rest  On  the  other  hand,  some 
officers,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  or  from  an  exag- 
gerated  enthusiasm,  cither  allow  essential  public  interests 
to  be  neglected  which  ought  to  be  attended  to,  or  they 
harass  their  people  by  exacting  more  attention,  or,  I 
should  rather  say,  devoting  more  time,  to  religious  obser- 
vances than  the  poor  sailors  can  bestow  with  any  chance 
of  profit  Which  of  these  courses  is  the  worst,  I  really 
cannot  say.  If  Sunday  be  made  a  working  day,  and  no 
attention  whatever  is  paid  to  its  appropriate  outies,  the 
crew  sre  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  but  too  readily  con- 
tract, by  degrees,  the  habit  of  neglecting  their  obligations 
both  to  God  and  man.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  day  be  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  devotional  exercises,  to  the  fetigoe 
of  their  minds  and  bodies,  they  are  exceedingly  apt,  after 
a  time,  to  vote  the  **  whole  concern,**  as  they  coSi  it,  a  bore, 
and  to  make  up  for  this  forced  attention  by  the  most  scan- 
dalous  indecencies,  when  out  of  sight  m  their  **  psalm- 
singing  captain.** 

It  will  not  always  answer,  merely  because  a  thing  is 
proper  in  itself,  to  follow  rigorously  the  most  straight- 
forward course,  regardless  of  what  is  said  or  thought  to 
the  right  and  left.    If  we  siocorely  desire  to  do  good,  we  I 


must  not  only  oondeaoend  to  work  with  such  teob  aa  w» 
have  in  our  hands,  but  resolve  to  em|^y  them  in  a  maa^ 
ner  suited  to  the  materials  we  wish  to  fiuhioatoa  oertaiv 
purpoae.  Of  this,  at  all  events,  we  may  rest  asiwred»  that 
unless  we  contrive,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  en  board  our  ahip^  and  tp  mny 
them  ahmg  with  us,  we  may  preach  to  them  till  dpemsdajr 
without  in  the  smallest  degree  influencing  their^habhSfOr 

tumingtheir  minda  inwmrdm  th«  r.hflnnala  wn  mn  Mi»in^ly 

desire  them  to  fall  into.  In  what  particular  way  the  sailoni 
are  to  be  wen  to  think  and  feel  as  we  wish  them  to  6ot 
must  depend,  in  every  individual  case,  on  its  peculiar  eir- 
eumstanoes ;  and  its  management  will  be  F**9niftH  bf  th« 
good-wiU  and  sagacity  of  the  commander. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  overdo  nothing,  and,  as  fer 
as  may  be,  to  allow  all  such  matters  to  grow  into  habits. 
For,  in  this  way  the  minds  of  men  are  moat  eertaia^ 
hrou|^ht  into  proper  train  at  the  fittest  moments  fhr  co»- 
sidermg  any  subject  we  wish  to  impress  upon  them.  Apd 
although  it  may  be  said  that  too  great  an  attention  to  an 
exact  order  baa  the  effect  of  snlSttituting  mere  external 
observances  for  the  true  sentiments  of  which  these  ovght 
only  to  serve  as  the  index,  yet  we  seldom  see  an  instance 
in  which  a  judicious  pastor,  whether  dressed  in  asnrpHoe 
or  rigged  in  a  miiform,  oMiy  not  avail  himself  of  bU  an^ 
thority  (human  or  divine)  to  much  greater  pprpoeo,  hj 
the  asaistanoe  of  established  fermalities. 

I  would  aeeordingly  recommend  every  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  ahip  to  wm^  as  many  of  the  arrangemeBts  of 
his  Sunday  as  possible  mto  a  jog-trot  order,  not  to  he  do. 
parted  fitmi  unless  there  should  arise  aa  absolute  ncccsMtF 
for  saeh  deviatioa.  Niaeteea  Sundays  might,  indeeoi 
pass  over  without  any  express  or  apparent  advantag* 
being  gained  fWmi  this  unifi>nnily,  hit  on  the  twentieth 
some  opportunity  might  ooour  of  infinite  value  to  afl  emw 
cemcd,  which  opportunity  aught,  in  aU  probability,  prova 
unavailinpf  but  tor  the  previous  preparation.  To  borrow 
a  professmaal  illustration  of  the  most  femiliar  kind,  it 
may  be  asked,  how  maay  hundred  times  do  we  •»ff^iff 
the  great  ^ns  and  small  arms  fiar  once  that  we  fire  them 
in  r^  action  7  And  why  should  it  be  supposed  that^  for  . 
the  useful  apptication  of  our  mental  energies  to  the  moat 
important  of  all  warfere,  habitual  training  is  leas  mrmi 
sary  7 

There  b,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  all  this;  but  I  aai 
not  aware  that  these  maxims  have  been  sufficiently  attend* 
ed  to  as  an  express  point  of  naval  discipline^  which  oer« 
tainly  is  to  be  regretted ;  for  sailors,  with  all  their  feuItSy 
are  very  willing,  poor  fellows,  if  duly  managed,  to  submit 
to  legitimate  persuasion.  The  opportunitits  fer  ei^arang 
their  attention  to  good  acoount  are  numberless^  and  Uieir 
prediapositioB  is,  upon  the  whole,  so  fevourable»that  I  am 
convinced,  if  adequate  means  of  instruction  weresJvayji 
at  hand,  and  in  every  ship,  the  condition  of  eur  seaman 
in  these  respecte  adight  be  changed  greatly  fer  the  be(ter« 
not  only  fer  themselves,  but  for  the  country  thsy  aervew 

I  must  beg,  therofere,  to  repeat  once  move,  that  I  Hfm 
in  great  hopes  of  some  day  seeinga  rf^ular  ^'^F'tp'tia  e« 
board  every  one  of  his  majeaty*s  ships.  I  do  not  mean 
a  person  who  ahall  oome  amongst  us  for  a  time,  and  who 
shall  Bierely  make  the  service  a  stepping-stoae  to  church 
preferment  on  shore.  What  I  hope  to  see  is  a  set  of  clergy- 
men  educated  with  a  view  to  the  clerical  duties  of  a  ship's 
ministry,  and  who  shall  be  ordained  expressly  and  exclu- 
sively fer  the  navy,  without  the  prospect  of  quitting  it 
for  other  preferment  That  there  are  fermidaUe  practi- 
cal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  scheme,  I  am  well  aware{ 
but  sorely  all  these  might  bo  overcome,  as  they  have  been 
already  conquered  in  the  analogous  instance  of  the  oolo- 
nies.  Of  course  (as  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  explain 
at  length,)  it  would  be  requisite  greatly  to  improve  the 
present  situation  of  chaplains,  in  order  to  induce  men  of 
talents,  and  educated  at  the  universities,  to  devoto  their 
lives  to  duties  involving  so  many  privatioas.  The  retiring 
salary,  in  particular,  ought  to  be  auuie  cooaidcrable,  as 
well  as  the  emdumente  for  long  service ;  and  if^  as  I  have 
also  endeavoured  to  explain,  to  the  duty  of  clergyman 
that  of  schoolmaster  were  united,  the  benefito  cottrarred 
on  the  naval  profeoiion  could  hardly  fell  to  be  very  great 
The  character  of  the  man-of-war  seaman  might  thus  be 
gradually  improved  under  the  constant  operatioo  of  such 
an  addition  to  the  ordinary  discipline  of^the  fleet  The 
change  would,  I  dare  soy,  be  very  slow,  and  for  a  lonf 
time  almost  imperceptible ;  but  I  imagine  it  would  be  aU 
the  better  on  that  account,  and,  in  due  season,  a  general 
amelioration  in  the  habite  of  all  the  other  sailora  of  the 
country  might  follow  these  improvemente  in  the  navy, 

Without  going  needlessly  deep  into  these  specuhtiona, 
we  may  ob^rve,  in  the  meantime,  that,  even  ia  the  least- 
reguUrly  disciplined  ships,  there  is  now  a  marked  diflhr. 
once  between  Sunday  and  any  other  day  ia  the  week. 
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Althoafb  the  ^and  object  seems  to  be,  to  have  every  thin^ 
as  dean  as  possible,  and  in  iu*  most  apple-pie  order,  j^reat 
part  of  tbe  Ubour  employed  to  produce  this  result  is  over 
before  Sunday  arrives.  The  docks,  for  instance,  receive 
such  a  thorough  allowance  of  holy-stoning  and  scrubbing 
on  Saturday,  that  mere  washing,  with  perhaps  a  slight 
loueh  of  tbe  brufibes  and  sand,  brings  them  into  the  milk- 
white  condition  which  is  the  delight  of  every  genuine 
first  lieutenant's  heart  All  this  is  got  over  early  in  the 
morning,  in  order  that  the  decks  may  be  swabbed  up  and 
the  ropes  nicely  flemished  down  before  seven  bells,  at 
which  time  it  is  generally  thought  expedient  to  go  to 
Woakiast,  though  half  an  hour  sooner  than  usual,  in  order 
to  make  the  forenoon  as  long  as  possible.  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  the  hammocks  are  always  piped  up  at 
seven  o'clock.  If  they  have  been  slung  overnight,  they 
are  as  white  as  any  laundress  could  have  made  them ; 
and,  of  course,  the  hammock-stowers  take  more  than  or- 
dinary care  to  place  them  neatly  in  the  nettings,  with 
their  bright  numbers  turned  inwards,  all  nicely  lashed  up 
with  the  regulated  proportion  of  turns,  each  hammock 
being  of  a  uniform  size  from  end  to  end. 

While  the  people  are  at  breakfast,  the  word  is  passed 
to  **  clean  Cor  muster,"  in  any  dress  the  commanding  oflicer 
may  think  most  suitable  to  the  climate  or  weather.  Be- 
tween  the  tropics,  the  order  for  rigging  in  frocks  and 
trowsers  is  generally  delivered  in  these  words : 

**  Do  you  bear,  there !  fore  and  afl !  Clean  for  muster 
at  five  bells — duck  frocks  and  white  trowsers  !** 

In  cold  regions,  it  is  **  Blue  jackets  and  trowsers;'*  and 
in  rainy,  cold,  or  blowing  weather,  the  following  order  is 
sung  out  along  tbe  lower  deck,  first  by  the  husky-throated 
boatswsin,  and  then  in  a  still  rougher  enunciation  by  his 
gniflf  satellities,  the  boatswain's  mates : 

**  Dye  hcfir  there !  Clean  shirt  and  a  shave  for  muster 
at  five  bells!" 

Twice  a  week,  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  the  opera- 
tion of  shaving  is  held  to  be  necessary.  These  are  called 
^clean-shirt  days.*'  Mondays  and  Fridays  are  the  days 
appointed  for  washing  the  clothes. 

It  is  usual  to  give  the  men  throe  quarters,  instead  of 
half  an  hour  to  breakfast  on  Sundays,  that  they  ma^  have 
time  to  rig  themselves  in  proper  trim  before  commg  on 
deck.  The  watch,  therefore,  is  called  at  a  quaiter  past 
eight,  or  it  may  be  one  bell,  which  is  half  past.  The  fore- 
noon watch  bring  their  clothes  bags  up  with  them,  in  ^der 
that  they  may  not  be  again  required  to  leave  tlie  deck  be- 
fore muster.  Tlw  bags  are  piled  in  neat  pyramids,  or  in 
other  forms,  sometimes  on  the  booms  befiire  the  boats, 
and  sometimes  in  a  square  mass  on  the  aflerpart  of  the 
quarter-deck  of  a  frigate.  It  strikes  my  recollection,  that 
in  most  fehips  there  is  a  sort  of  difficulty  in  finding  a  good 
place  on  which  to  stow  the  bags. 

As  soon  as  the  forenoon  wotoh  is  called,  the  between- 
decks,  on  which  the  men  live,  is  carefully  cleaned,  gener- 
ally by  what  is  called  dry  holy-stoning.  This  is  done  by 
rubbing  the  deck  with  small  smooth  pieces  of  freestone, 
afler  a  layer  of  well-dried  sand  has  bieen  sprinkled  over 
it  This  operation  throws  .up  a  good  deal  of  dust ;  but 
it  makes  the  deck  white,  which  is  the  grand  point  aimed 
at  The  wings,  the  store-rooms,  and  the  cockpits,  undergo 
a  similar  dose  of  rubbing  and  scrubbing ;  in  short,  every 
hole  and  corner  of  the  decks,  both  above  and  below  stairs, 
as  folks  on  shore  would  say,  is  swept,  and  swept  again, 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  till  the  panting  sweepers  are  half 
dead ;  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company  are  worried 
out  of  all  patience,  from  eight  o'clock  to  half-past  ten, 
with  the  eternal  cry  of  **  Pipe  the  sweepers !"  followed  by 
a  sharp,  interrupted  .whistle,  not  unlike  the  note  of  a  pet 
canary. 

What  witli  cleaning  the  decks  and  cleaning  themselves, 
the  watch  below  have  fully  enough  to  do  to  get  all  ready 
by  five  bells.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  they 
have  had  the  morning  watch  to  keep,  since  four  o'clock, 
and  the  whole  trouble  of  washing  the  upper  decks,  shak- 
ing out  the  reefs,  stowing  the  hammocks^  and  coiling 
down  the  ropes,  all  easy  matters  of  routine,  it  is  true,  but 
still  sufficiently  tiresome  when  multiplied  so  often. 

At  the  appointed  hour  of  half-past  ten,  to  a  single  stroke 
of  the  bell,  the  mate  of  the  watch,  directed  by  the  officer 
on  deck,  who  again  acts  in  obedience  to  the  captain's 
orders,  conveyed  to  him  by  the  first  lieutenant,  calls  out, 

•♦  Beat  to  divisions  !" 

It  should  have  been  stated,  that  before  this  period  ar- 
rives, the  male  of  the  docks,  and  the  mate  of  the  hold, 
the  boatswain,  ^nner,  and  carpenter,  have  all  severally 
received  reports  from  their  subordinates,  that  their  dif- 
rent  departments  are  in  proper  order  for  inspection. 
Reports  to  the  same  effect  being  then  finally  made  to 
the  first  lieutenant  by  the  mates  and  warrant  officers, 
he  himself  goes  round  the  ship  to  see  that  all  is  right 


and  tight,  preparatory  to  the  grand  inspection.  I  ought 
also  to  have  mentioned,  that  the  bags  of  the  watch  be- 
low are  piped  up  at  ten  o'clock,  so  that  nothing  remains 
between  decks  but  the  mess-tables,  stools,  and  the  soup 
and  grog  kids.  Long  before  this  hour,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  whole  ship's  company  have  dressed  them- 
selves, and  are  ready  for  muster ;  but  the  never  ending 
sweepers,  the  fussy  warrant  officers'  yeomen,  the  exact 

fmrser's  stewaid,  the  slovenly  midshipman^s  boy,  the 
oarned  loblolly  boy,  and  the  interminable  host  of  officers* 
servants,  who  have  always  fifly  extra  things  to  do,  are 
often  so  sorely  pressed  fur  time,  that  at  the  first  tap  of 
the  drum  beating  to  divisions,  these  idlers,  as  they  aro 
technically  much  miscalled,  may  often  be  seen  only  then 
logging  their  sliirts  over  their  heads,  or  hitching  op 
their  trowsers  in  all  the  hurry  skurry  of  a  lower  deck 
toilet.  1  ought  to  have  recorded,  that  in  the  ship's 
head,  as  well  as  on  the  fore  part  of  the  main-dock,  and 
likewise  between  the  guns,  chiefly  those  abreast  of  the 
fore  hatchway,  there  have  been  groups  assembled  to 
scrape  and  polish  themselves  ever  since  breakfast  time, 
and  even  before  it.  Some  are  washing  themselves; 
others  cutting,  and  combing,  and  trimming  their  hair ; 
for,  now-a-days  there  are  none  of  those  huge  long  tails, 
or  club  ties,  which  descended  along  the  back  of  the 
sailors  who  fought  with  Bonbow  and  Rodney.  The 
dandyism  of  .Tack  has  now  taken  another  turn,  and  the 
knowing  thing  at  present  is  to  have  a  parcel  of  ringlets 
hanging  from  the  temples  almost  to  the  collar-bone. 
Some  of  the  youngest  and  best  looking  of  the  fore  top- 
men  would  also  very  fain  indulge  in  ^e  feminine  fop- 
pery of  ear  rings.  In  the  merchant  service,  many 
sailors  *•  disgrace  their  persons,"  as  we  ollege,  in  this 
style,  and  in  all  foreign  services  the  odious  practice 
exists ;  but  in  the  British  navy  it  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

1  remember  once,  on  the  bracli  of  Madras,  witnessing 
an  amusing  scene  between  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  then  com- 
mander  in  chief  in  India,  and  the  newly  promoted  bost- 
swain  of  a  sloop  of  war  belonging  to  the  squadron. 
The  admiral,  who  was  one  of  the  bravest,  and  kindest, 
and  truest-hearted  seamen  that  ever  trod  a  ship's  decks, 
was  a  sworn  foe  to  all  trickery  in  dress-work.  The 
eye  of  the  veteran  officer  was  directed  earnestly  towards 
the  yeast  of  waves,  which,  in  immense  double  rows  of 
surf,  fringe  and  guard  the  whole  of  that  flat  coast.  He 
was  watching  the  progress  of  a  MassuUah  boat,  alter- 
nately lost  in  the  foam,  and  raised  in  very  uncertain 
balance  across  the  swell,  which,  though  just  on  the 
break,  brought  her  swiftly  towards  the  shore.  He  felt 
more  anxious  than  usual  about  the  fate  of  this  particu- 
lar boat,  from  having  ordered  on  shore  the  person  allud- 
ed to,  with  whom  he  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
previous  to  their  parting  c6mpany.  This  boatswain  was 
a  young  man,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  follower 
of  the  admiral  in  different  ships,  and  to  whom  he  had 
just  given  a  warrant.  The  poor  fellow,  unexpectedly 
promoted  from  before  the  mast  to  the  rank  of  an  officer, 
was  trigged  up  in  his  newly  bought,  but  marvellously 
ill-cut,  uniform,  shining  like  a  dollar,  and  making  its 
wearer,  who  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  put  on  a 
long  coat,  feel  not  a  little  awkward. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was  partly  driven  up  the  beach 
by  the  surf,  and  partly  dragged  beyond  the  dash  of  the 
breakers  by  the  crowd  on  shore,  this  happiest  of  war- 
rant officers  leaped  out  on  the  sand,  and  seeing  the  ad- 
miral above  him,  standing  on  the  crest  of  the  natural 
glacis  which  lines  tlie  shore,  he  took  off  his  hat,  smooth- 
ed  down  the  hair  on  his  forehead,  sailor  fashion,  and 
stood  uncovered,  in  spite  of  the  roasting  sun  flaming  in 
the  zenith. 

The  admiral,  of  course,  made  a  motion  with  his  hand 
for  tlio  boatswain  to  put  his  hat  on ;  but  the  other,  not 
perceiving  the  signal,  stood  stock  still. 

^*  I  say,  put  on  your  hat !"  called  the  commander  in 
chief,  in  a  tone  which  made  the  newly  created  warrant 
start.  In  his  agitation  he  shook  a  bunch  of  well  trim- 
med ringlets  a  little  on  one  side,  and  betrayed  to  the 
flashing  eyes  of  the  admiral  a  pair  of  small,  round,  sil- 
ver ear  rings,  the  parting  gif>,  doubtless,  of  some  fa- 
voured and  favouring  »*  Poll  or  Bess"  of  dear,  old,  black- 
guard Point  Beach,  the  very  ninth  heaven  of  all  light 
hearted  sailors.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  admiral,  first  step- 
ping on  one  side,  and  then  holding  his  head  forward, 
as  if  to  re-establish  the  doubting  evidence  of  his  hor- 
rified senses,  and  forcibly  keeping  down  the  astonished 
seamen's  hat  with  his  hand,  roar^  out, 

"  Who  tlje  devil  are  you  ?" 

**  John  Marline,  sir  !"  replied  the  bewildered  boat, 
swain,  beginning  to  suspect  the  scrape  he  had  got  him- 
self into. 


J^Oh  !"  cried  the  flag^iffieer,  with  a  leonifU  u 
"Oh!  I  beg  your  psrdon;ItookyoofortP«tBf2 

•*  No,  sir  I"  instinctively  fallersdent  Uit  other  Z 
tbe  admiral  expected  some  reply. 

;•  No  t  Then,  if  you  are  not  a  twapm,  vbr  4. 
hoist  false  ooloiirs  7  What  bosiMii  hw  u'lLi 
sailor  with  these  d— d  nacbioes  in  bbetrsr 

*•  I  dont  know,  sir,"  sakl  poor  Mtrtiae.  -I« 
them  in  Mly  this  momiDg,  when  I  Tigpd  mn^kt 
new  togs,  to  answer  the  ^nal  on  ■bore.'* 

•»  Then,"  said  Sir  Samuel,  sofboed  hjHutaH 
look  of  his  old  shipmate,  and  bavin;  got  rid  oil 
greater  portion  of  his  bile  by  the  firM  eiplodin;  •• 
will  now  proceed  to  anrig  yourself  of  this  to^  hw 
as  fast  as  you  can;  pitch  them  into  the  sari;  if  ml 
but  never,  as  you  respect  tbs  wtrraot  b  joerpock 
let  me  see  you  in  that  disguise  agiun." 

When  the  &mm  beats  the  wsH-koowa  *rt^ 
the  ship's  aompany  range  tbcmselvet  iniMfiiE 
ahmg  both  sides  of  the  qoaiter  deck,  the  pam 
and  all  roand,the  forecastle.  Irv  a  frigate,  tic  th 
crew  may  be  thus  spread  out  oa  the  apper  deck  ihs 
but  in  line  of  baUle  ships  the  miinhanan«)|nit,lt 
similar  ranges,  each  consisl'mg  of  a  d{visioi,iKS 
wise  formed  oh  tbe  opposite  aides  «f  the  snis^ 
The  marines,  under  arms,  and  in  fbtt  aailhra,  Ul  ii 
the  afler  part  of  the  quarterdeck,  while  the  liiip'fhf 
under  the  master  at  arms,  iriih  his  ntaa  ia  ku<ai 
ter  on  the  forecastle. 

In  some  ships  thv  men  are  atsBd,  as  It  wtM  ^ 
tallest  bein^  placed  at  the  af\er  etid,  antf  a)aidmli 
the  most  diniinutive,  who  is  fixed  at  the  ezunte 
But  this  arrangement  being  more  of  laifitvj  toil 
a  naval  cast,  is  rarely  adopted  notr^a-dbft  linSd 
dom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  biggei(iBtfkrb(/el> 
lows  in  a  ship's  company  are  thekriagace.  Ihtj 
may  chance,  indeed,  to  be  poulteren,iMViaiAH,«r 
fit  only  to  make  sweepers  of,  peraoBagviiKiAnt 
three  years'  station,  barely  know  thefttabilba 
stem,  and  could  no  more  steer  ihesUpttiutkresdi 
take  a  lunar  distance.  Nothing,  thei«fore,cubii)c^ 
ridiculous,  than  jttdging  of  the  men  bj  tbeir  tus^ 
or  putting  such  lubberly  persons  u  theie  j«tii'4 
to  over  the  heads  of  thoroi^-BhMl  ableseuKs,aMij 
of  the  tops  or  forecastle,  hardy  sailon,  whocm 
knowledge,  or  trwitwortby  vigilance,  end  looftiiw 
perienoe,  in  spite  of  diminutive  atatore,  wyin^ 
seivedly  have  placed  them  io  tbe  fomKst  ' 
amongst  the  erew.  Officers,  however,  ooiirtf, 
a  ship,  are  very  apt  to  be  gnilty  of  some  tnjn« 
wards  the  people  by  judging  of  tbem  too  htstiv' 
appearance  alone.  We  are  insensiUj  so  nntk  x 
sessed  in  favoor  of  a  fine,  tall,  good  lookiofsiv 
and  prejudiced  against  a  grizzled,  crooked,  iiule 
that  if  both  happen  to  be  brought  before  os  k^ 
oflfonce,  we  almost  instinctively  commit  the  isj.-- 
condemning  the  ugly  follow,  and  acquittiD^  ik^ 
kwking  one,  before  a  tithe  of  tbe  evidence  hi>  i^ 
our  ears. 

This  recalls  to  my  recollection  howm 
the  sore  entanglements  in  which  a  captain^; 
may,  on  these  occasions,  be  caught,  and  hi* 
be  warped  to  the  side  of  injustice,  wheo  he 
the  time  he  is  truly  executing  bis  dot/.  1 
times  suspected,  on  looking  back,  that  I  once  i 
disputed  case  rather  unfairly,  in  which  one  of 
ties  spoke  the  broadest  Scotch  patois  of  my  i 
I  may  have  been  influenced  by  tbe  anwortirj 
being  thought  partial  to  my  coontrymes,  ui 
gave  the  case  more  against  poor  Saundert  ili> 
served.     But  let  no  person  who  baa  »«^^*"l 
placed  in  the  trying  situation  of  a  jodge.prtl"' 
timate  the  difficulties  of  that  most  reipoosH*»' 
ful  of  all  offices.     ••  What  will  people  «;"•» 
nearly  always  a  very  shabby  qaettion,  b«'<|* 
too  many  public  men  ask  themaelvef  whw  ^ 
as  to  how  they  shall  act,  forgettinr  that  tbe  «^ 
tions  ought  to  be:  ♦•  What  is  rcJiy  tod 'ra(ri 
what  will  men  of  experience  and  viriae  ih'ok  i^ 
shsll  I  have  eventually  to  say  to  mj  own 
the  subject  7" 


Leaving  these  speculative  qneslions,  howrj' 
r-esent,  let  us  return  to  the  divisions,  wirt*^ 
ronged  along  the  deck,  not  as  formeilj  ^l^i 
the  proper  way,  by  the  watch  bill.  Thci(»«^ 


watch ;  then  the  fore  top-men,  **"***•  r^^ 
afler-guard,  and  waisters.  Each  ^•'^■^S' 
of  a  lieutenant,  who,  as  wcH  as  *'**'*J2i^'»' 
division,  appears  in  full  tmiibnn.   V*  f^    , 
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iUiU?red  by  the  yuuog  gooDemeu,  aad  then  carefullj 

ispe^ted  by  the  officer  of  the  division,  who  sees  thai 

lety  man  is  dressed  according  to  order,  and  that  he  i« 

vherwine  in  proper  trim.     It  is  also  usual  in  hot  cli- 

isles  fur  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  to  pass  along 

le  lines,  to  ascertain,  partly  by  tlio  men^s  looks,  and 

trtly  by  an  ezanunatioo  of  tbeir  limbs,  that  no  traceif 

'  scurvy  have  begun  to  show  theineelves.  I  tmve  often 

len  illness  which,  bad  they  not  been  thus  taken  hold  of 

I  the  very  coounoncement,  and  cured  at  once,  might 

irc  confined  men  ior  weeks  or  months  to  their  haui- 

ocks,  or  ^conducted  their  bodies  in  no  great  spaco  oi 

me  over  the  standing  pait  of  the  foresheet. 

While  the  lausteriiig  and  inspecting  of  the  divisions 

goio£  on, the  captain  p(^oes  the  quarter  deck,  in  com- 

iny  with  the  first  lieultsnant.     No  other  voices  are 

«rd  except  thoim,  and  tbatof  tlie  midshipmen  calling 

"V  the  names  of  the  men,  or  the  officers  putting  some 

lerrogatory  about  a  spot  of  tar  on  a  pair  of  duck 

twsers,  or  an  ill-mended  bole  in  the  sleeve  of  a  shirt. 

I  a  few  minutes  even  these  eounds  are  hushed,  and  no- 

ting  IS  distinguishable  fore  and  aft  but  tlio  tread  of  the 

spective  officer*  on  their  way  aft  to  report  to  the  cap- 

ID  on  the  <}uarier  deck  ihat  all  are  present,  properly 

essed,  and  clean,  ai  tbeir  different  divisions.    The 

arine  oflieer  likewise  makes  a  report  of  his  party,  and 

eir  equipments.    The  first  lieutenant  now  turns  to  the 

ptaitt,  takes  off  bis  bat,  and  sa  vs : 

**  All  the  offioers  have  reported,  sir.** 

To  which  the  other  replies : 

^  We  *11  go  round  tlie  ship,  then,  if  you  please  ;**  and 

'  they  triklge,  after  leaving  the  deck  in  charge  of  the 

x»od  lieutenant,  or  the  master,  as  may  be  determined 

on  at  the  moment. 

A.  pin  might  now  bo  heard,  if  let  fall  any  where  on  board ; 

i  bat  for  the  sound  of  the  wind  amongst  the  cordage, 

the  stroke  of  a  slack  rope  against  the  mast,  or  the  oc- 

iional  shake  in  the  weather  bach  of  a  lofty  sail  braced 

iier  too  fine,  and  except  for  the  rippling  sound  of  the 

iter  about.the  bowe,  and  the  creaking  caused  by  her 

ding  over  under  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  the  ship 

ght  be  supposed  to  be  unmanned,  and  lying  disman 

i  in  the  basin  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard. 

Is  the  captain  approaches  tlie  first  division,  he  is  re- 

ved  by  the  officer  commanding  it,  who  touches  his 

V  and  then  falls  into  the  train  behind.    Of  courac,  the 

ni<uit  the  skipper  appears,  the  men  along  the  whole 

3  take  off  their  bats,  smooth  down  their  locks,  make 

ny  clumsy  efforts  to  stand  erect,  fumble  interminably 

h  the  waistband  of  their  trowsers,  and  shuffle,  to 

re  or  less  purpose,  according  to  the  motion  of  the 

p,  to  maintain  tbeir  toes  exactly  at  the  line  or  seam  in 

deck  along  which  they  have  been  cautioned  twenty 

lee  they  are  to    stand    The  captain,  as  he  moves 

wly  past,  eyes  each  roan  from  head  to  foot,  and  lets 

hin^  pass  of  which  he  disapproves.    The  officer  of 

division  Is  ready  to  expUin,  or  to  take  a  note  of  what 

sration  is  required ;  but  supposing  all  to  be  right,  not 

pliable  ia  spoken,  and  at  the  end  of  the  division  the 

4ain  again  touches  his  hat  to  the  officer,  who  returns 

salute  and  remains  with  his  people. 

le  then  proceeds  to  the  forecastle,  at  the  break  of 

cb  be  is  received  by  the  three  warrant  officers,  the 

Lswoin,  gunner,  and  carpenter,  in  their  best  coats,  cut 

r  the  fushion  of  the  year  one,  broad  tailed,  musty, 

full  of  creases  from  bad  packing  and  little  use,  and 

ing  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  double-tiered  battery 

•uttone  of  huge  dimensions.    Behind  these  worthy 

ooages,  who  seldom  look  much  at  home  in  their 

'y,  stands  the  master  at  arms,  in  front  of  his  troop  of 

)g  scamps ;  not  the  youn^  gentlemen,  but  the  trou. 

>u2e  small  fry  known  by  uie  name  of  the  ship*s  boys, 

ined  in  ^ood  time  to  be  sailors,  and  perhaps  amongst 

3est  and  truest  that  we  ever  number  in  our  crews. 

OS  these  lads  are  bred  up  exclusively  amongst  men 

var*s   men,  they  gradually  acquire,  naturally  and 

y,  all  the  habits,  as  well  as  the  sentiments,  of  his 

:sY/'s  service ;  besides  which  they  have  nothing  to 

Em,  as  merchant  seamen  invariably  have  to  do  when, 

r   bjr  impressment    or   by  volunteering,  tliey  are 

ght  amongst  naval  persons. 

oiajr  also  remark,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
that  able  seamen  cannot  be  as  thoroughly  bred  on 
i  a  man  of  war  as  in  any  collier,  which  is  prover- 
f  tlie  best  schooL  We  have,  to  be  sure,  in  the  navy, 
greater  number  of  hands  on  board  in  proportion 

0  qaontity  of  work  to  be  done ;  and  as  there  are 
rally  amon^  them  plenty  of  men  well  qualified  to 

1  to  the    duties  required  by  seimen,  those  who  are 
et  thoroughly  taught  are  seldom  as  directly  called 

to    learn  a    Boamen*8  trade  as  they  would   bo 


were  tbcy  in  a  short-handed  merchant  ship.  But  this 
state  of  things  furnishes  no  excuse,  I  conceive,  for  those 
officers  who  fail  to  consider  it  part  of  their  business  to 
see  that  every  man  and  boy  in  their  ships  be  trained  as 
last  as  possible  in  all  points  of  a  8ailor*8  calling.  The 
opportunities  are  always  at  hand,  the  instructors  numer- 
ous and  competent ;  and  it  may  readily  be  made  not  only 
the  duty  but  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  older  sea- 
men to  teach  what  they  themselves  know  to  those  who 
are  less  informed.  In  the  process  of  this  useful  school- 
ing it  will  almost  invariably  come  out,  that  many  of 
those  hands  who  hailed  for  able  seamen,  merely  upon 
Liieir  own  showing,  had  obtained  his/her  ratings  on  the 
ship*8  books  than  they  were  entitled  to.  One  person  is 
perhaps  a  good  helmsman,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  marks 
on  the  lead*line ;  while  another  may  be  expert  as  a 
leadsman,  and  yet  be  any  thing  but  trustworthy  at  the 
weather  wheel.  Or  a  sailor  may  steer  a  ship  admirably, 
and  call  the  soundings  correctly  from  the  chains  in  the 
darkest  flight,  who  might  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  at  the 
weather  earing  in  a  snow  storm.  In  short,  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant, and  almost  an  imperative  duty,  on  the  officers 
of  every  man  of  war,  to  ascertain,  by  actual  investiga- 
tion,  how  far  their  people  arc  entitled  to  the  ratings 
they  claim.  If  we  do  not  see  to  this,  we  are  perpetually 
misapplying  the  resources  of  the  nation,  by  mistaking 
tbeir  true  quality. 

It  soon  becomes  apparent  amount  the  crew  of  a  man 
of  war,  as  it  does  in  every  other  situation  in  the  world, 
that  oue  of  the  most  speedy  and  certain  methods  of  in- 
structing  a  person  in  any  art,  is  to  impose  on  him  the 
duty  of  a  teacher  of  others.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
a  man  uf  war*8  ship*s  company  may  be  taught  as  much 
of  the  art  of  seamanship  as  they  could  possibly  have 
learned  in  the  same  time  in  a  collier,  or  in  any  other 
ship  that  swims. 

1  should  have  mentioned,  that  before  leaving  the  up- 
per  deck  the  captain  proceeds  to  inspect  the  marines, 
who  are  drawn  up  across  or  along  the  quarter  deck 
abaft.  Meet  captains  think  it  both  judicious  and  kind 
to  inspect  the  marines  first,  before  going  round  the  sail- 
ors*  divisions :  and  I  have  never  teen  this  practice  adopt, 
ed  without  manifest  advantage.  The  marines  are 
excellent  fellows,  well  trained,  hardy,  and  cheerful,  duly 
respecting  themselves,  and  proud  of  their  service; 
while,  fruin  belonging  to  a  fixed  corps,  and  from  nut 
being  liable  (like  the  seanien)  to  be  perpetually  dis- 
banded and  scattered,  they  acquire  a  permaiicnt  intoretit, 
or  an  inherent  esprit  de  corps,  as  well  as  a  permanent 
footing  in  the  navy.  In  like  manner,  the  marine  offi- 
cers constitute  one  of  the  most  gentlemanlike  bodies  of 
men  in  the  king*s  service.  They  are  thoronghly  im- 
bued with  all^ho  high  sentiments  of  honour  belonging 
to  the  military  chatacter;  and  they  possess,  moreover, 
in  a  very  pleasant  degree,  the  freedom  of  manner  and 
versatility  of  habits  peculiar  to  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  but  which  cannot  bo  taught  by  any 
other  method  than  practice,  and  pretty  long  and  tough 
practice  too. 

The  utility  of  this  important  body  of  men  on  board  a 
man-of-war  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
lover  of  the  profession  to  support  all  its  ranks  and  classes 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  especially  to  render 
their  situation  when  afloat  one  of  respectability,  happi- 
ness, and  contentment  In  speaking  of  the  utihty  of  the 
jolly  marines,  as  they  are  kindly  enough  called  by  the 
sailors,  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  quizzing,  really  esteem 
their  pipe-clayed  shipmates,  I  refer  less  to  their  services 
in  action,  either  on  board,  or  in  the  event  of  co-operation 
with  the  military  on  terra  firma,  than  to  their  inestimable 
value  in  sustaining  the  internal  discipline  of  the  service 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  brought  about  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  peculiarities  in  the  whole  range  of 
naval  affairs ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  treated  of  separately, 
and  at  length. 

The  two  divisions  ranged  along  the  main  deck,  suppo- 
sing the  sbip*s  company  so  distributed,  next  engage  the 
captain's  attention.  I  tliink  it  is  usual  to  take  that  first 
which  stands  on  the  starboard  side  of  Ibe  deck,  with  the 
afVer  end,  or  its  lefl,  as  military  men  would  say,  close 
against  the  bulk- head  of  the  captain*s  cabin,  woile  the 
foremost  men  of  the  division  extend  under  the  forecastle. 
On  arriving  at  the  galley,  or  kitchen,  the  captain  is  re- 
ceived by  the  cook  (or  as  much  as  may  be  left  of  him, 
according  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital  joae,)  behind  whom 
stands  bis  mate,  generally  a  tall,  gloesy,  powerful  negro, 
who,  unlike  bis  chief,  has  always  a  full  allowance  of 
limbs,  with  a  round  and  shining  &ce  about  as  moist  as 
one  of  the  tubfulls  of  huge  suet  puddings,  tied  up  in  bags 
along-side  of  him.  The  cook,  aided  by  **Quamino,**  lifts 
the  uds  off  the  coppers,  that  the  captain  may  peer  into 


them,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  all  is  clean  and  nice. 
With  tlie  end  of  his  wooden  leg  tlic  cook  then  gives  a 
twist  to  the  cock  of  the  coppers,  to  let  some  of  the  pease* 
soup  in  preparation  run  off  and  show  itself  for  the  noble 
commandcr*s  inspection.  The  oven  doors  are  next 
opened,  the  range  or  large  fire  stirred  up,  and  every  hole 
and  comer  exposed  to  view;  the  object  of  the  grand  visit- 
ation being  to  see  that  this  essential  part  of  the  ship  is  in 
the  most  perfect  state  of  cleanliness  and  good  order. 

Still  further  forward,  before  the  galley,  in  the  very  nose 
of  her,  as  the  foremost  nook  or  angle  of  the  ship  is  oalled, 
and  a  little  on  one  side,  lies  the  sick  bey  or  hospital ; 
It  the  door  of  which  the  surgeon,  backed  by  bis  assist- 
ants, receives  the  captain  and  his  double  the  first  iie«i. 
tenant,  and  his  double  the  mate  of  the  main<deck<  In 
ihey  inarch,  all  in  a  row.  The  captain  takes  care  not  to 
pass  any  invalid*s  hammock  without  dropping  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  its  pale  inmate,  or  begging  to  be  in- 
formed  if  any  thing  further  can  be  done  to  make  him 
comfortable.  Only  those  men  who  are  very  unwell, 
however,  are  found  in  their  beds,  and  the  rest  being 
generally  seated  on  the  chests  and  boxes  placed  round  the 
bay,  a  part  of  the  ship,  which,  I  need  scarcely  mention, 
ie  kept,  if  possible,  mure  clean,  airy,  and  tidy  than  any 
other.  If  a  speck  of  dirt  be  fbuiid  on  the  deck,  or  a 
gallipot  or  phial  out  of  its  place,  woe  betide  the  lobloUy 
boy,  the  assistant-surgeon's  assistant,  and  the  constant 
attendant  upon  the  hospital.  This  personage  is  generally 
a  fellow  of  some  small  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
who,  by  overhearing  the  daily  clinical  lectures  of  the 
doctor,  contrives  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  medical 
terms,  which  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  palming  off  upon 
bis  messmates  below  as  sublime  wisdom  sucked  in  at 
alma  mater. 

Just  before  leaving  the  sick-bay,  the  captain  generally 
turns  to  the  surgeon,  and  says,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
"*  Doctor,  mind  you  always  send  aft  at  dinner-time  ^r 
any  thing  and  every  thing  you  require  for  the  sick ;"  and 
I  nave  frequently  remarked,  that  his  whole  tone  and 
manner  are  greatly  softened  during  this  part  of  the 
rounds,  perhaps  without  his  being  conscious  of  any  difl 
ference.  A  very  small  share  of  attention,  on  the  part  of 
a  commanding  officer,  on  such  occasions,  if  kindly  and 
unaffectedly  exercised,  leaves  a  wortderfiilly  favourable 
impression,  not  only  among  the  invalids,  to  whom  it  is 
more  particularly  addressed,  but  seldom  fails  to  extend 
its  salutary  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company, 
and  thus,  of  course,  contributes  materially  to  strengthen 
and  to  maintain  his  authority.  Such  expressions  of 
sympathy  never  fail  to  act  like  drops  of  oil  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  discipline,  making  all  its  wheels  work 
smoothly  and  sweetly. 

The  lower  deck  is  next  examined.  The  bags  have 
been  carried  on  deck,  so  that,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
nothing  remains  but  tlie  people's  mess-tables  and  mess 
things,  their  kids  and  crockery.  As  Jack  is  mighty  fond 
of  a  b.t  of  show  in  his  way,  many  of  the  births  or  mess 
places  exhibit  goodly  ranges  of  tea-cups  and  regiments  of 
plates  worthy  of  the  celebrated  Blue  Posts  tavern,  occa. 
sionally  flanked  by  a  huge  tea-pot,  fumously  embkzoned 
with  yellow  dragons,  and  imitation  Chinese.  The  inter- 
vals  between  tlie  shelves  are  generally  ornamented  with 
a  set  of  pictures  of  rural  innocence,  where  shepherds  are 
seen  wooing  sheperdesses,  balanced  by  representations 
of  not  quite  such  innocent  Didos  weeping  at  the  Sally 
Port,  and  waving  their  lily  hands  to  departing  sailor  boys. 
On  the  topmost  shelf  stands,  or  is  tied  io  the  side,  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  a  mirror,  three  inches  perhaps  by  three, 
extremely  useful  in  adjusting  the  curls  of  our  nautical 
coxcombs,  of  whom  one,  at  least,  is  to  be  found  in  every 
birth. 

The  mcss-tables,  which  are  kept  so  bright  you  would 
suppose  them  whitewashed,  are  hooked  to  the  ship's  side 
at  one  end,  while  the  other  is  suspended  by  small  ropes 
covered  with  white  canvass.  Against  these  lines  rest  the 
soup  and  grog  kids,  shining  in  a  double  row  along  the 
deck,  which  is  lighted  up,  fore  and  aft,  for  the  captain's 
vi&it,  by  a  candle  in  each  birth.  In  frigates,  it  is  usual, 
I  believe,  to  let  the  people  have  a  certain  number  of 
chests,  besides  their  bags.  These  not  only  form  conve^ 
nient  seats  for  tlie  men  at  meals,  and  couches  on  which  to 
stretch  their  worn-out  limbs  during  the  watch  below,  but 
they  afford  a  place  in  which  the  sailors  may  stow  away 
some  part  of  their  best  attire,  deposit  their  little  knick- 
knacks,  and  here  and  there  a  book,  or,  mayhap,  a  love- 
letter,  or  some  cherished  love-token.  A  chest,  in  short, 
or  the  share  of  a  chest,  even  though  it  be  only  a  quarter, 
or  a  sixth  pert,  is  always  so  great  a  comfort,  that  this  in- 
dulgence  ought  to  be  granted  when  it  can  possibly  be 
allowed.  In  single-decked  ships,  I  conceive  it  may 
generally  be  permitted ;  in  a  line-of-battle  ship,  hardly 
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ever.  In  a  fri^te,  as  there  are  no  guns  on  the  lower 
deck,  where  the  people  mess  and  sleep,  there  is  nothing 
to  deaf  Away  on  coming  into  action ;  bat  in  a  ship  of  the 
'  Hue  the  men  pkss  their  whbfe  lives  amongst  the  gnns,  by 
liight  as  well  as  by  day,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keC^  every  part  ready  for  actbn  at  an  instant's  warning, 
votning  can  be  allowed  to  remam  between  the  rmis  but 
Hoek  artieles  as  ma^  be  carried  oat  of  the  way  m  a  mo- 
rtelit.  It  is  sometimes  nonsendcal,  and  even  crnel,  to 
earry  this  ^stem  into  a  frigate,  where  the  same  neces- 
feity  for  keeping  the  space  iinencombered  does  not  exist. 
Dotibtlees,  tne  mate  of  the  lover  deck,  and  often  enough 
file  first  lieotenantt  and  sometimes  even  the  captain,  will 
be  anuons  to  break  up  all  the  men*s  chests,  in  order  to 
kifra  a  olear-looking,  open,  airy,  between-deoks,  to  make 
A  show  of.  Bat  with  proper  care  it  may  be  kept  almost 
•s  dear  and  qaito  as  clean  with  a  couple  of  chests  in  each 
birth  as  witkooL  £ven  were  it  otherwise,  we  ought,  I 
Ihhik,  Tmther  to  give  np  a  little  appearance  to  secure  so 
freat  a  share  ef  oorofort  to  those  who  at  beift  are  not 
•ferbordened  with  luxydes* 

As  the  captaiD  walks  aft»  along  the  lower  deck,  he 
comes  te  the  madshipDMn's  birth,  or  room,  in  which  the 
jromgeters  mesi.  It  is  the  foremost  and  largest  of  a 
range  efednns  built  up  on  each  side,  and  reaehinj^  as  far 
«A  as  file  gun-room,  or  mess  plaoe  of  the  commisaioned 
officers.  It  is  onij  in  line-of-battie  ships  that  the  mids 
meas  u  the  cockpit  $  while  in  frigates  they  not  only  mess 
bat  sleep  in  the  part  of  the  lower  deck  called,  I  know  not 
why*  the  steerage.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  before 
the  eabins  of  tl^  officers,  and  abaft  those  of  the  sailors,  lie 
file  births  of  the  marines ;  but,  of  course,  these  mess  places 
df  the  men  are  not  partitioned  off,  beinpf  merely  denoted  by 
the  iables  and  shelves.  The  boatswain,  gunner,  and  car- 
penter, have  their  cabins  in  the  steerage. 

The  c^ttaia  looks  into  each  of  these  dons  as  he  moves 
aloBg.  In  that  of  the  midshipmen  he  majr  piobably  6nd 
a  youth  with  the  quarantine-flag  up ;  that  is,  in  the  sick- 
list*  His  cue,  of  course,  is  always  to  look  as  miserable 
and  woe.^eS^M>^  as  possible.  If  he  have  had  a  tussle  with 
m  messmatCt  and  one  or  both  his  eyes  are  bunged  up  in 
•oiM0qaence«  it  costs  him  no  small  trouble  to  conceal  his 
4!^r<torly  misdeeds.  It  would  be  just  as  easy,  indeed, 
to  stop  the  winds  as  to  stop  tb%  use  of  fisty-curo  amongst 
a  parcel  of  hot-blooded  lads  between  thirteen  and  nine- 
teen, although,  of  course,  such  rencontres  are  held  to  be 
eontrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  used  at  sea,  and  are 
punishable  accordingly.  The  captain,  pretending  igno- 
rance, however,  merely  grins :  and,  without  exposing  the 
boy  to  the  necessity  of  getting  up  a  story,  remarks : 

^I  suppose.  Master  Peppercorn,  you  feU  down  the 
after-hatchway  ladder,  and  struck  your  eye  against  the 
oorner  of  a  chest!  Didn't  you?  And,  what  is  odd 
enough,  I  dare  say,  when  I  cross  to  the  starboard  birth, 
I  shall  find  Mr.  Mustardseed,  who  has  fallen  in  with 
exactly  the  same  accident  about  the  same  time.  What 
do  you  think 7    Eh?** 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answers  the  badgered  yoongster ; 
**  Mr.  Mustardseed  and  I  are  not  on  speaking  terms.** 

**  Very  likely  not,"  chuckles  the  skipper,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  thrust  his  nose  curiously  into  the  warrant-offi- 
cers'  little  boxes.  On  arriving  at  the  gun-room,  he  merely 
glances,  with  a  well-bred  air  of  assumed  indifference,  at 
the  apartment  of  the  officers,  with  whose  habits  and  ar- 
rangements  he  scarcely  ever  ventures  to  meddle.  He 
next  dives  into  the  cockpit,  which,  in  a  frigate,  is  used 
only  for  the  purser's  store-room,  leading  to  the  bread- 
room,  both  of  which  he  examines  carefully.  The  spirit- 
room  hatchway,  too,  is  lifted  up  for  his  inspection,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  after-hold.  He  then  takes  a  survey  of  the 
cable  tiers,  which  are  lighted  up  for  the  occasion ;  as  also 
diflferent  store-rooms  of  the  boatswain,  gunner,  and  car- 
penter; all  of  which  ought  to  be  objects  of  his  particular 
eare,  for  it  b  of  great  consequence  that  every  article  they 
contain  should  not  only  have  an  assigned  and  well  known 

f  lace,  but  that  it  should  actually  be  kept  in  that  place, 
t  is,  indeed,  quite  wonderful  how  much  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  stowage  by  dint  of  good  management.  In  a 
well-r^ulated  ship,  there  is  not  a  bolt  or  a  bar,  nor  any 
kind  of  tool  belonging  to  the  carpenter,  nor  a  single  rope, 
great  or  small ;  canvass  fine  as  duck,  or  coarse  as  No.  1, 
belonging  to  the  boatswain ;  nor  any  description  of  war- 
like  store  in  charge  of  the  gunner,  t\hich  cannot  in- 
stanUy  be  laid  hold  of^  and  conveyed  in  half  a  minute  to 
any  jnuI  of  the  ship,  low  or  aloft 

At  length,  when  every  square  inch  of  the  holds,  tiers, 
iail-rooms,  and  all  the  cabins  and  births  below,  have  been 
examined,  the  visitation  party  return  to  the  quarter-deck, 
after  a  full  half-hoor's  ramble.  As  the  captain  reascends 
to  |he  different  decks  in  succession,  the  men,  who  have 
never  bodged  firom  their  divisions;  again  |duck  off  fiiour 


hats,  the  marines  carry  arms  the  moment  his  head  shows 
above  the  coamings,  and  all  the  officers  stop  instanta- 
neously in  the  middle  of  their  walk  to  sahite  the  oom- 
mander,  as  he  once  more  treads  the  qusarter-deck. 

*  And  now,  sir,"  says  the  captain,  taming- to  4he  first 
lieutenant,  **  if  you  please,  we  will  rig  the  chutcfa*** 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THB  SHIP  OHITRGH. 

The  carpenters  and  the  watch  on  deck  soon  carry  aft 
their  benches  and  mess-stoob ;  but  as  these  are  not  suffif- 
cient  to  afford  accommodation  for  all  hands,  as  many  cap- 
stan-bars as  may  be  required  are  likewise  brought  up  and 
placed  athwart  the  quarter-deck,  with  their  ends  resting 
on  match-tubs  and  fire-buckets,  or  on  the  carronade  slides. 
These  seats  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space  from  the  break 
of  the  quarter-decK  and  the  belaying  bits  round  the  main- 
mast, as  far  as  the  companion-natcn-way.  Chairs  from 
the  cabm  and  gun-room  are  also  placed  abaft  all,  for  the 
captain  and  officers,  and  on  the  lee  side  for  the  warrant 
officers  and  mids ;  fi)r,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that 
due  subordination  b  made  to  keep  its  place  even  in  om* 
church. 

The  pulpit  stands  amidships,  either  on  the  after-gra- 
tings, or  on  the  deck  immediately  before  the  hatchway. 
In  some  ships,  thb  part  of  the  nautical  church  estabfish- 
ment  consists  of  a  moveable  reading-desk,  made  expressly 
for  the  j)urpose,  but  brought  up  from  the  carpenter's 
store-room  only  when  wanted;  sometimes  one  of  the 
binnacles  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  I  remember  a  ship 
in  which  the  prayer-book  was  regularly  laid  on  a  sword- 
rack,  or  stand,  holding  six  dozen  naked  cutlasses.  The 
desk  b  covered  over  with  a  signal-fiag,  as  well  as  the 
hassock  for  the  chaplain  to  kneel  upon,  which  is  usually 
a  grape  or  canister  shot-box,  surmounted  by  a  cheese  of 
great-gun  wads,  to  make  it  soft. 

All  thb  implies  that  the  weather  is  fine,  the  awnings 
spread  overhead,  and  the  curtains  stretched  fore  and  an, 
to  keep  out  fiie  heat  and  glare.  In  rainy  or  blustering 
weather,  the  church  b  rigged  under  the  half-deck,  mu<m 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  pulpit  is  placed  between 
two  of  the  guns,  and  generally  on  the  Urboard  side,  as 
nearly  abreut  of  the  quarter-deck  ladder  as  may  be. 

When  all  b  ready,  the  bell  b  tolled  by  one  of  the 
quarter-masters,  and  ^be  crew,  quietly  clnstering  aft, 
occupy  the  bars,  stools,  planks,  and  gun-slides,  prepared 
for  their  accommodation.  The  marines  range  themselves 
on  the  front  seats,  while  the  officers  take  their  pbces,  of 
course  not  avowedly  in  the  order  of  date  in  their  commis- 
sions, but,  more  or  less,  the^  do  fall  into  their  respective 
stations  according  to  scnionty.  The  chaplain  is  now  in- 
formed that  every  one  is  assembled ;  or,  if  there  be  no 
clergyman  on  board,  the  report  is  made  to  the  captain, 
who  generally  officiates  in  that  case.  When  the  service 
begins,  if  there  be  any  other  ship  in  company,  a  pendant, 
such  as  men-of-war  carry  at  their  mast-head  to  distin- 
guish them  from  merchant  ships,  is  hoisted  at  the  mizen 
peak,  to  show  that  the  ship's  company  are  at  prayers. 
This  signal,  which  is  kept  flying  during  the  performance 
of  divine  service,  is  respected  by  every  other  ship,  whether 
commanded  by  a  superior  officer  or  not. 

Besides  the  prayers,  which,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, are  **  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  establbhed  by  law,"  the  chaplain  gives  a  short 
discourse,  not  exceeding  at  most  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes  in  length.  Some  captains  are  in  the  habit  of 
r^ing  a  sermon ;  but  more  commonly,  when  there  is 
no  clergyman  on  board,  the  prayers  are  deemed  sufficient 
These  points,  as  may  be  supposed,  become  frequent 
matters  of  discussion  m  the  fleet  I  shall  not  enter  into 
them  further  just  now  than  by  observing,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  right-thinking  officers  appear  to  agree,  that  if  the 
church  service  on  board  ship  be  not  ^  solemnly,  orderly, 
and  reverently  performed,"  according  to  the  terms  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  first  article  of  war,  it  is  either  useless 
or  worse  than  useless.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  take  place 
as  regularly  and  habitually  as  the  nature  of  the  ship's 
duties  will  allow  of.  In  the  next  place,  it  seems  clear, 
that  if  the  service  be  rendered  so  long,  or  be  otherwise  so 
conducted,  as  not  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  crew,  or 
not  to  maintain  it  alive  when  once  fixed,  it  is  too  long. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  there  b  rarely  to  be  met  with  any 
where  a  more  orderly,  or  a  more  attentive  congregation, 
in  all  respects,  than  on  board  a  man-of-war. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  Jack's  decorum  and  his  dis- 
cipline,  to  say  notliing  of  his  natural  inclination,  when 
duly  encouraged,  to  reflect  seriously  and  properly  on 
any  subject,  as  he  is  nu^  of  ordinary  HeA  and  boDes, 
hb  eyes  will  sottietiBiee  refiise  to  keop  ofieii  imdsf  the 


infliction  of  a  doll  or  iltdelivered  disooarse ;  so  tktt  if 
the  person  who  offidatos  happens  not  to  read  very  vdl. 
hb  best  chance  for  secormg  any  asefhl  atteniioii  cim- 
sbts  in  the  brevity  of  his  prelectioiis.  If  the  qoifity, 
rather  thm  the  qmnti^,  of  Instraction  be  his  ofajeet;  or, 
if  he  metsore  the  goecf  he  hopes  to  do,  wA.  so  nMMfa  by 
what  hb  lips  gh«  out  as  what  the  can  of  his  oongrega. 
Uon  are  willW  to  take  in,  he  should  be  ezoeedngly 
careful  not  to  £tigue  hb  hearers.  The  inverse  mle  of 
proportion  obtains  nera  with  such  mortiQring  regidahty, 
that  a  captain  will  almost  inevitably  discover,  bj  some 
of  the  thousand  and  one  methods  he  has  of  knowing 
what  is  feh  amongst  hiscrew,  that  the  longer  he  makes 
the  ohoreh  service  beyond  the  mark  of  agreeable  and 
easy  attention,  the  more  certain  will  he  be  of  Buasiag 
hb  point  The  analogy — ^not  i»  speak  it  pa-oftBcly^ 
between  overloading  a  gun  and  overloading  a  discoarse, 
applies  especially  to  ship  preacAiing.  Sailors  are  socfa 
odd  fbllows,  that  they  are  nowise  moved  by  none  and 
smoke;  hot  th^  weu  know  how  tovtlae  a  good  aini 
and  always  love  and  honottr  a  cooimandiBg  oflicer  whc 
truly  respects  thmr  fbelings,  minisiets  is  c  gctttfemanUkc 
way  to  their  peeulbr  tastes  and  habits,  and  oeitfaer  bat 
lies  them  in  the  oi^rse  of  their  ordSbary  dnty,  nor  by 
means  of  kmg-windcd  and  ilttimed  dbooorses  (or  what 
they  irreverently  call  PsalnMringing)  iliterfbrea  too  mntk 
with  their  religious  eoncert^ 

It  grieves  me  lieattity  to  own,  that  while  I  eoidd 
speak  with  confidence oNhe  ^oad  which  may  be  tiikctei 
on  the  minds  of  the  litdshipmen,  I  feel  scarcely  aaj 
thing  but  despair  on  turhing  to  the  case  of  the  aaikii 
They  are  such  a  strange  set  of  beings,  generally  so  en. 
tirely  nnedocated,  and  althongh,  as  I  have  repealedij 
mentioned  before,  by  no  means  naturally  irtetigiooi. 
often  so  totally  destitute  of  any  thing  deserving'  the  nasf 
of  principle,  or  even  of  any  ground-work  of  habttoal  re. 
flection,  upon  which  alone  swoh  a  saperstructnre  can  b 
raised,  that  I  really  cannot  venture  even  to  oonjectne 
how  people  of  such  very  loose  faalnts  and  disaipatod 
minds  are  to  be  turned  permanently  to  right  thinking 
on  this  matter.    Unfortunately,  too,  at  the  end  of  every 
three  or  finir  years,  when  at  length  the  discipliiie  of  t 
ship  has  been  perfected,  and  the  empire  of  onto  so  ftSty 
established  tlmt  the  infloence  of  authority  night,  lif 
ever,  be  expected  to  produce  something  oat  of  these 
rougli  materials,  the  crew  are  not  onhr  paid  o^  bit 
turned  abedutely  adrift  into  the  worst  boles  and  eonun; 
the  very  sinks  of  society,  where  every  thing  good  they 
have  been  taught,  and  every  thing  good  thvy  may  hafe 
hoped  or  wifidied  to  learn,  is  speedily  taken  from  theoi, 
and  all  sorts  of  iniquity  poured  into  their  place !   In  ass 
moment  are  rudely  swept  away  aU  their  hahitaal  veae- 
ration  for  authority,  their  cheerful  unreflectinr  depend- 
ence on  others,  together  with  every  nascent  reeliag  of 
sel£.respeet  which  during  several  years  had  beca  grov- 
ing  up  together,  and  ramer  inviting  than  repelliag  the 
final  and  pervading  influence  of  rehgion.    Tbos  the  un- 
happy sailor  b  su£lenly  left  at  the  clooe  of  hb  leng  toil 
in  a  state  of  destitution  fully  worse  than  at  firsL    la  a 
few  days,  perhaps  hours,  after  landing,  he  is  pUkged  of 
hb  money  and  every  rag  of  clothes  except  the  JMioet  on 
his  back ;  and  after  being  forced  ioCo  dronkaineRS  and 
every  kind  of  debauchery  and  vicethe  fiads  hlmaetf  worn 
out  with  disease  and  intemperance,  and  beoeuea  literally 
an  outcast  from  society,  amidst  the  moat  heartless  and 
profligate  of  hb  species,  helpless,  useless  and  hc^dess ! 

However  melancholy,  therefore,  the  refleetioa  may  be, 
it  b  in  vain  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  onlesa  both  offi- 
cera  and  men  can  be  embodied  more  or  less  as  a  perma- 
nent  corps,  every  ship  that  b  commissioiied  merely  fur- 
nishes a  sort  of  fresh  experiment  in  naval  disc^line. 
The  officere  are  brought  together  withoot  any  pmiooi 
acquaintance  with  one  another ;  and  many  of  them,  afler 
a  long  residtjnce  on  shore,  have  lost  most  of  their  naval 
habits.  The  sailors,  being  coUeeted  bow  and  where  we 
can  get  hold  of  them,  are  too  frequently  the  offscoariagt 
and  scum  of  society.  With  such  a  helciugeneous  erer, 
the  first  year  is  employed  in  teaching  them  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  common  decency ;  and  it  b  ooly  in  tbe 
third  year  of  their  service  that  the  ship  becomes  realiy 
efficient  Just  as  that  point  has  been  readied,  aU  bandi, 
as  I  said  before,  are  turned  ofi*,  to  make  room  Ibr  another 
experiment  If  a  few  active  men  of  the  orew  have  b^ 
come  better  sailors,  they  generally  go  into  the  mercfaaai 
service  for  higher  wages ;  while  tl^  officen  are  agaii 
laid  on  the  shelf.  Something  has  been  deoe  latdy  to  n- 
tain  the  petty  officere  in  the  navy,  but  perhaps  not 
enough.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  instead  of  gniif 
men  pensions  for  long  servitude,  it  might  beaMre  aeefti 
to  allow  their  wages  to  increase  gradmlly  year  by  ycc 
«t  some  small  rate,  af^  gt  the  end  bf  fumtam  jmn, 
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five  them  half  pay  of  tbo  rating  to  which  thej  had 
reached,  if  the  j  ohoae  to  retire. 

There  are  varioua  other  circamstancoe  which  I  hare 
not  touched  apoR,  that,  I  sospeot,  wUl  Ibr  ever  prevent 
the  navj  being  rendered  a  permaneiit  embodied  corpe  { 
Slid  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  ^juestioned 
whetker  this  would  be  advantageova  to  ,the  country,  or 
quite  the  contrary.  This  topic,  howoTer,  is  of  &r  too 
l^reat  extent  to  be  treated  incidentally. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  church,  it  nrast  be 
remembered  that  the  circumstancea  of  wind  and  weather 
will  often  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  our  Sunday 
•enrice.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  public  duty 
opoo  which  the  ship  is  employed  must  often  modify 
these  oboervancea  very  much,  in  spite  of  all  our  endea- 
w>ars.  Iq  some  parts  of  an  Indian  voyage^  A>r  instance, 
it  may  be  sa^y  calculated  that  no  interruptimi  will  take 
place,  while  there  occor  other  stages  of  the  passage  when 
dnrine  serrioe  must  of  necessity  be  stopped,  to  shorten 
pail  er  trim  the  yards.  In  peaoe-tkne,  or  in  harbour,  or 
in  fine  wedAher  at  sea^  no  such  teasing  interference  is 
likely  to  anae ;  hvt  in  war,  and  on  board  a  cruising  ship, 
the  puUioeerviee  frequently  calls  a  ship's  company  to  ex 
diange  emartly  their  bibles  and  prayer  books  fer  the 
spoii^«nd  famoMrs.  The  collect  in  which  they  have 
petitioned  i»  he  defended  ft-om  the  fear  of  their  enemies, 
and  that  their  time  might  be  passed  in  rest  and  quiet, 
ness,  may  hardly  have  passed  tlicir  lips,  befere  they  are 
eagerly  and  joynilfy  searopertng  up  the  rigging  to  shake 
the  reefe  oat  in  ohaee  of  an  enemy,  with  whom,  in  the 
next  hour,  they  will  perhaps  be  engaged  in  hot  fight ! 

I  remember  once  in  a  frigate,  cruising  deep  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  just  as  the  captain  had  finished  the 
Litany,  and  the  piwier,  whose  greatest  pleasure  it  was 
to  officiate  as  derk,  had  said  Amen,  that  the  man  at  the 
main  royai-mast  lM»d  screamed  out, 

**  A  strange  sail,  broad  on  the  lee  bow !" 

The  first  effect  vS  this  announcement  was  to  make  the 
commander  turn  round  involuntarily  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel  and  exclaim,  "  Put  the  helm  up !"  He  then  dosed 
the  book  with  a  degree  of  energy  of  which  he  was  made 
somewhat  ashamed  when  the  sound  was  echoed  by  that 
of  the  rapidly  dosing  volumes  all  around  him. 

**  My  lad^**  said  he  quickly,  but  not  without  solem- 
nity, "  our  doty  to  our  lung  is  our  duty  to  God ;  and  if^ 
as  1  hope,  this  sail  tarn  out  to  be  the  ship  we  have  been 
«e  long  looking  after,  ypu  will  not  give  a  worae  account 
of  her  to  the  country,  I  am  sore,  for  having  applied  in 
good  earnest  fer  sssistanoe  from  aloft.**  After  which, 
soddenlj  changing  his  tone  iftd  manner,  he  sung  out 
bodly  and  clearly, 

**  Juands,  make  sail !  Let  go  the  bow-lines  I  Round 
In  the  weather  braces  I  Mast-head  there,  let  me  know 
when  the  strange  sail  is  right  ahead  !** 

Then  leaping  on  the  hammocks,  and  resting  his  glass 
■gainst  the  after-swifter  of  the  main  rigging,,  he  swept 
he  horizon  impatiently  fer  the  stranger.  MeanwhiJB, 
he  rattling  of  the  chairs,  capstan>bars,  match  tubs,  and 
hot  boxes,  gave  token  of  the  rapid  demolition  of  our 
lauttcal  church.  The  studding-sail  booms  shot  out  like 
pears  from  the  yard-arms,  and  the  sails  which  these 
parn  were  to  expand  hung  dangling  and  flapping  in  the 
tr,  SIS  if  the  canvass  had  been  alive,  and  joined  in  the 
igerBese  of  the  chase,  while  the  gay  ship  herself,  trem- 
]mg  fore  and  aft  under  these  frmh  and  spirit-stirring 
npalees,  dashed  away  at  the  rate  often  and  a  half. 
Such  are  the  incidents  which  happen  on  board  single 
igmlfifl,  those  rattling,  joyous,  fly-along,  Salee-rover  sort 
r  cruisers,  which  ranf  e  at  large  over  the  wide  ocean, 
MMir  every  coast,  and  keep  the  war  fiunoudy  alive.  A 
mch  more  stately  ceremonial  is  observed  on  board 
Beta,  whether  at  sea,  blockading  a  port,  or  lying  in  har- 
Mir.  The  ships  of  the  different  divisions,  or  squadrons, 
ait  till  the  admiral  hoists  at  his  mixen  peak  the  signal 
tdicatiiig  that  divine  service  has  commenced.  The 
;U  in  then  tdled  in  each  of  the  other  ships,  the  usual 
)iidant  is  displayed,  and  the  first  article  of  war  (already 
loCed)  is  complied  with,  not  only  to  tlie  letter,  but  often, 
e  nany  hope  and  trust,  fully  op  to  the  spirit  At  all 
reatn,  I  have  heard  many  clergymen  dedare,  that  they 
iver  beheld  any  congregation  in  which  more  attention 
id  decorum  prevailed  than  in  our  ship  churches. 
At  sea,  both  in  fleets  and  on  board  single  ships,  the 
kemoon  of  Sunday  is  generally  a  season  of  rest  and 
lietness ;  but  in  harbour  it  is  oflen  the  most  annoying 
triod  of  the  whole  week.  There  is  nothing  for  the  men 
dov  and  the  time  hangs  terribly  heavy  on  their  hands ; 
vyhicb,  it  must  be  added,  that  />ur  ships  are  too  oflen 
lented  by  some  of  the  vilest  contanunations  of  the 
ore.  Bad  as  these  influences  are,  at  any  time  or  place, 
belier*  they  auy  be  bonaiddred  at  their  wonl  when 


they  come  afloat;  so  that  whenever  it  can  possibly  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  service,  portions  of  the  ship^s 
company  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore  in  turn,  albeit 
their  proceedings  when  **  on  liberty,"  as  they  call  it,  are 
none  of  the  most  commendable.  But  we  must  let  that 
posa. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

8Anx>RS*    PETS. 

A  dog  18  the  most  obvions  and  natural  pet  fer  a  gen- 
tleman i  but  still,  a  dog,  with  all  his  familiarity,  is  a 
selfish  sort  of  companion,  for  he  generally  bestows  his 
whole  sociability  cither  upon  his  master,  or  bis  master^s 
servant  who  feeds  him,  or  upon  his  master's  friend  who 
accompanies  him  to  the  fields.  To  all  others  he  is  not 
only  cold,  but  oflen  surly  and  impertinent  This,  in- 
deed, would  matter  little  if  there  were  not  unfertunately 
a  proverb  extant,  which  has,  led  perhaps  to  more  squab- 
bles, duels,  and  other  uncharitableness,  than  roost  other 
causes  of  dispute.  This  pugnacious  proverb,  **  Love  me, 
love  my  dof,*'  being  interpreted,  signifies,  **  If  you  kick 
my  dog,  I  kick  you.**  Then  follows,  if  not  the  kick, 
words  which  hurt  honour  quite  as  much,  and  in  the  end 
too  oflen  draw  away  the  life-blood  of  warriors  who,  but 
for  some  mangy  cur,  mijg^t  have  feught  themsdves  into 
companionship  in  public  usefulness  and  fiunine  with 
^  Duncan,  Howe,  or  Jarvis.** 

No  dog«  therefore,  can  ever  become  a  very  general 
favoniite  of  the  crew,  for  it  is  so  completely  his  nature 
to  bo  exclusive  in  bis  favours,  that  were  a  whole  pack  of 
hounds  on  board,  they  would  not  be  enough,  nor  afford 
a  tenth  part  ef  the  amusement,  I  may  almost  call  it  oc- 
cupation, which  a  single  monkey  serves  out  to  a  ship*s 
company.  I  lake  good  care,  accordingly,  never  to  be 
without  one  in  any  ship  I  comipand,  on  the  sheer  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  the  men  employed,  in  a  good-humoured 
way,  when  they  chance  to  have  no  specific  duty  to  at- 
tend to.  It  most  be  recollected,  that  we  are  often  ex* 
posed  to  long  noriods  of  inaction,  during  which  mischief 
IS  very  apt  to  be  brewed  aoiongst  the  people. 

But  if  a  good  monkey  be  allowed  to  run  about  the 
ship,  I  defy  any  one  to  continue  long  in  a  bad  humour. 
Jacko  is  an  overmatch  fer  the  demon  of  idleness,  at  least 
if  light  hearts  and  innocent  diversions  be  weapons 
against  which  he  cannot  long  dontond.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  I  make  a  rule  of  entoriog  a  monkey  as  speedily  as 
possible  afler  hoisting  my  pendant ;  and  if  a  referm 
takes  place  in  the  taUe  of'^ratings,  I  would  recommend 
a  corner  for  the  *  Sihip's  monkey,"  which  should  be  borne 
on  the  books  fer  ^  full  allowance  of  victuals,**  excepting 
onljr  tlie  grog,  fer  I  have  observed  that  a  small  quantity 
of  tipple  very  soon  upsets  him ;  and  although  there  are 
few  things  in  nature  more  ridiculous  than  a  monkey 
half  soas  over,  yet  the  reasons  against  permitting  such 
pranks  are  obvious  and  numerous. 

It  requires  some  decision  on  the  part  of  the  captain 
to  carry  through  a  point  of  this  importance,  and  feirly 
to  establish  Jacko  on  board.  The  first  lieutenant,  who 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  sort  of  demi-god  afloat,  generally 
sets  his  face  against  all  pets,  and  swears  ven^ance 
against  the  whole  tribe  of  parrots,  squirrels,  rabbits,  pi- 
geons, mongooses,  dogs,  monkeys,  catfi,  and,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  he  occasionally  extends  his  anathemas 
even  to  lady  passengers !  Supposing,  however,  that  the 
captain  has  authority  and  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
establish  a  monkey  on  board,  the  rogue  will  not  have 
been  ten  minutes  ^entered**  befere  he  sets  to  work  at 
some  mischief;  for  he  is  the  only  true  known  instance 
of  perpetnal  motion. 

When  Lord  Melvin,  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
to  my  great  surprise  and  delight,  put  into  my  hands  a 
commission  fer  a  ship  going  to  the  South  American 
station,  a  qoarler  of  the  world  I  had  long  desired  to 
visit,  my  first  thought  was,  ^  Where  now  sliall  I  manago 
to  find  a  merry  rascal  of  a  monkey  ?**    Of  course,  I  did 


not  give  audible  expression  to  this  thought  in  the  first 
Iord*s  room;  but,  on  coming  down  stairs,  had  a  talk 
about  it  io  the  hall  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Nutland,  who 
laughed,  and  said, 

**  Why,  sir,  you  may  buy  a  wilderness  of  monkeys  at 
Exeter  ^Change.** 

"True  J  true  !**  and  off  I  hurried  in  a  cab— or  more 
probably  in  a  chariot,  fer  this  was  some  years  before  the 
glorious  era  of  cabs.  Mr.  Cross  not  only  agreed  to  spare 
roe  one  of  his  choicest  and  funniest  animals,  but  readily 
offered  his  help  to  convey  him  to  the  ship,  and  thus  re- 
moved a  difficulty  which  had  troubled  mo  not  a  little  as 
I  rattled  along  the  Strand.  The  idea  of  taking  a  mon- 
key in  a  post-chaise,  even  had  I  been  travelling  in  that 
mogoifkout  style,  wm  not  y^ry  of  roeablp :  and  it 


quite  clear,  that  either  as  an  outside  or  an  inside  pas* 
senger  in  a  atagreooaeh,  the  tricks  of  master  Jacko  woohl 
soon  have  got  himself  and  his  owner  into  a  scrape  with 
the  other  passengers.  I  mentioned  my  dilemaw  to  llr. 
Cross, 

*'Lord,  sir  !**  said  he, » there  is  not  ap  noimal  hi  the 
whde  world  so  wild  or  6enb  that  we  can*t  carry  nboat 
as  innooentas  a  lamb ;  only  trust  to  me,  sir,  and  your 
monkey  shall  be  delivered  on  board  your  ship  in  Forts- 
mouth  harbour  as  safely  as  if  he  vrere  your  best  ehro* 
nometer  going  down  by  mail  in  charge  of  the  master.'* 

I  had  some  cnnosHy  to  see  how  Ibis  purpose  «las  to 
be  accofflplishod,  and  returned  again  some  days  After- 
wards to  bo  present  at  the  ceremony  ef  removals  '  My 
chattering  purchase  was  thrust,  not  without  maAjt  Tto- 
lent  strugGfles  and  horrible  grins,  fairly  into  a  dOai  box, 
and  nailed  down.  A  noml^r  of  holes  had  been  bond  in 
the  top  and  sides,  not  large  enough  ibr  our  gemleman  to 
poke  bis  paw  through,  but  sufficient  to  ftinitth  liim  -with 
air,  and  enable  him  to  discover  what  wee  goiag  ^p  in 
the  external  world.  In  this  predicament  he  looked 
about  as  miseraUe  as  possible,  even  at  home  amongst 
his  kith  and  kindred  of  the  aneient  menagerie  at  £xeter 
*Change,  new,  alas !  deofiolishd*  When  his  box  or  cage 
was  hoi^e<^  on  the  top  of  the  Roeket,  that  festeat-  and 
safest  of  stage  coaches,  poor  St.  Jago^  as  the  sailors 
caHed  him  afterwards,  was  in  sudi  an  a^ony  of  terror, 
that  I  half  repented  of  iny  cruelty  in  forcing  him  toemi- 
grate.  * 

Off  he  went,  however,  fer  the  coast:  and  being  left 
without  provisions  or  water,  except  a  few  nuts,  be  was 
in  a  famous  condition  for  his  breakfest  next  moniing, 
when  the  waterman  ferried  him  off  from  Common  Hard 
to  the  hulk  on  board  which  the  officers  had  just  assem- 
bled. As  the  ship  had  been  only  two  or  three  days  in 
commission  few  .seamen  had  as  yet  entered;  b«t  shortly 
aflerwards  they  came  on  board  in  sufficient  Bvmbers ; 
and  I  have  sometimes,  ascribed  the  fedlity  ifith  which 
we  got  the  ship  manned  not  a  little  to  the  attractive 
agency  of  the  diverting  vagabond  reeeatfy  oome  from 
town,  the  fkme  of  whose  tricks  soon  extended  over  Port- 
sea.  He  certainly  was  the  most  amusing  fbHow  on 
board,  but  also  the  most  mischievous;  and,  1  ^rly 
grant,  as  such  he  became  at  times  a  real  nunanoe. ' 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  common-plaoe  tricks  of  a  nau- 
tioal  monkey,  as  they  must  be  well  known  to  every  bne  ; 
such  as  catching  hold  of  the  end  of  the  sail-maker*s  ball 
of  twine,  and  paying  the  whole  overboard,  band  over 
hand,  from  a  secure  station  in  the  ringing ;  or  his  steal* 
ing  the  boat8wain*8  silver  calf,  and  letting  it  drop  from 
the  end  of  the  cat-head ;  or  his  getting  int«>  one  of  the 
cabin  ports,  and  tearing  up  the  ca|)tain*8  letters,  a  trick 
at  which  even  the  stately  skipper  is  obliged  to  laugh. 

One  of  our  mookey*s  grand  amnseoients  waB  to  watoh 
some  one  arranging  his  clothes  in  his  bag.  Afler  the 
stowage  was  completed,  and  every  thing  put  carefully 
away,  he  would  steal  round,  untie  the  strings,  and, 
having  opened  the  mouth  of  the  bar,  would  draw  forth 
in  succession  every  article  of  dress,  first  smell  to  it,  then 
turn  it  over  and  over,  and  lastly  fling  it  away  on  tho 
wet  deck.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  observe,  that  all 
the  while  he  was  committing  any  piece  of  mischief^  he 
appeared  not  only  to  be  under  the  fullest  consciousness 
of  guilt,  but  living  under  the  perfect  certainty  that  he 
was  earning  a  good  sound  drubbing  fer  his  pains.  Still, 
the  pleasure  of  doing  wrong  was  so  strong  and  habitual 
within  him,  that  he  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  resisting 
tho  temptation  whenever  it  fell  in  his  way.  When  oc- 
cupied in  these  misdeeds,  he  continued  alternately  cbat- 
terinff  with  terror,  and  screaming  with  ddight  at  his 
own  ingenuity,  till  the  enraged  owner  of  the  property 
burst  in  upon  him,  hardly  more  angry  with  Jacko  than 
with  his  malicious  messmates,  who,  instead  of  prevent- 
ing, rather  encouraged  the  pillage. 

All  this  was  innocent,  however,  compared  to  the 
tricks  which  the  blue  jackets  taught  him  to  play  upon 
the  jolly  marines.  How  they  set  at>out  this  laudable 
piece  of  instruction,  I  know  -not ;  but  the  antipathy 
which  they  established  in  Jacko*s  breast  against  the 
red  coats  was  something  fer  beyond  ordinary  prejudice, 
and  in  its  consequence  partook  more  of  the  interminable 
war  between  cat  and  dog. 

The  monkey,  who  entered  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  hot 
partisan  into  the  desiffns  ef  the  blues,  showed  no  mercy 
to  the  red  fection,  against  whom  he  had  not,  in  fact,  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  real  quarrel.  As  that  trifling  dr- 
cumstance,  however,  seemed,  as  in  graver  cases  of  quar- 
rel, only  to  aggravate  the  hostility,  every  new  day 
brought  a  new  mode  of  attack  upou  the  unhappy  soldiered 
who  weie  Dover  safe.    At  flfit  he  merely  chatCbr^*  or 
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g^rinned  coatempluoasly  althem ;  or,  at  worst,  suapped 
at  their  heels,  soiled  thoir  fine  pipeclayed  trowsers,  oi 
pulled  the  cartridges  out  uf  their  cartouch  hoxes,  and 
scattered  the  powder  over  the  decks,  feats  for  which  his 
rump  was  sure  to  smart  under  the  rattan  of  the  indig- 
iianl  sergeant,  to  whom  the  'party*  made  their  com- 
plaint. Upon  these  occasions  the  sailors  laughed  so 
heartily  at  their  friend  Jacko,  as  he  placed  his  hands  bo. 
hind  him,  and,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  pain,  rubbed  the 
seat  of  honour,  smarting  under  the  sergeant's  chastise- 
ment, that,  if  he  could  only  have  reasoned  the  matter 
like  a  statesman,  he  would  soon  have  distrusted  his  ad. 
vantage  in  this  offensive  but  not  defensive  alliance  with 
the  Johnnies  against  the  Jollies.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  appeared  to  be  quite  sensible  of  his  absurd  position, 
caned  by  his  enemy,  and  ridiculen}  by  his  friends,  in 
whose  cause  he  was  sutfering.  On  these  occasions  he 
often  made  a  run,  opeu-mouthed,  at  the  sailors ;  in  /o- 
turn  for  which  mutinous  proceeding  he  was  sure  to  get 
a  smart  rap  over  the  nose  from  his  own  party,  which 
more  than  counterpoised  the  anguish  at  the  olher  ex- 
tremity of  his  person,  giving  ludicrous  occupation  to 
both  his  handSf  and  redoubling  the  shouts  of  laughter  at 
his  expense.  In  short,  poor  St.  Jago  literally  got  what  ib 
currently  called  monkey ^s  allowance,  viz.  *'more  kicks 
than  half. pence.** 

Ju  process  of  time,  as  Mr.  Monkey,  by  dint  of  that 
bitter  monitor,  experience,  gained  higher  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  marine  warfare  and  ship  diplomacy,  he  became 
much  more  formidable  in  his  attacks  on  the  *^  corps,**  and 
generally  contrived  to  keep  himself  well  beyond  the 
reach  ox  the  sergeant*s  merciless  ratan.  One  of  the 
favourite  pranks  of  the  sailors  was  to  place  him  near  tlie 
break  of  the  tbrecastle,  with  a  handspike,  taken  from  the 
bow-chaser  gun,  in  his  paws.  It  was  quite  as  much  as 
he  could  carry,  and  far  more  than  he  could  use  as  a 
missile  against  the  royals ;  but  he  was  soon  instructed  in 
a  method  of  employing  it,  which  always  grievously  an. 
noyed  the  enemy.  Theoretically  speaking,  I  presume 
poor  Jacko  knew  no  more  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  when 
applying  it  to  the  annoyance  of  the  marines  than  his 
friends  the  seaman  did  of  centrifugal  action,  when  swing- 
ing  round  the  hand-lead  to  gain  soundings  by  pitching  it 
far  forward  into  the  water  ;  but  without  such  scientilic 
knowledge,  both  the  monkey  and  his  wicked  associates 
knew  very  well  that  ifjtfi&ndspike  were  held  across  the 
top  of  the  forecastle  ladder,  and  let  go  down  when  a  per- 
son was  about  half  way  down  it,  the  heels  of  the  said 
individual  would  be  sure  to  bring  up,  or  stop  tiie  bar. 
The  unhappy  marine,  therefore,  who  happened  to  be 
descending  the  steps  when  Jacko  let  his  handspike  fall, 
generally  got  the  skin  taken  off  his  hceb,  or  his  instep, 
according  as  his  rear  or  his  front  was  turned  towards  the 
foe.  The  instant  Jacko  let  go  his  hold,  and  the  law  of 
gravitation  began  to  act,  so  tliat  the  handspike  was  heard 
to  rattle  down  the  ladder,  ofThe  jumped  to  the  bow  of  the 
barge,  overlooking  the  spot,  and  there  sat,  with  his  neck 
stretched  out,  his  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  and  his  lips 
drawn  back,  till  his  teeth,  displayed  from  ear  to  ear,  rap- 
ped against  one  another  like  a  pair  of  castanets  in  a 
bolero,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  ecstatic  alarm, 
curiously  mixed  up  with  the  joy  of  complete  success. 
The  poor  wounded  Gulpin,  in  the  mean  time,  rubbed  his 
ankles,  as  he  fired  a  volley  of  imprecations,  the  only 
effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the  number  of  his  audi- 
ence, grinning  and  laughing  in  chorus  with  the  terrified 
mischief-monger. 

I  remember  seeing  a  marine,  of  more  than  usual  ac- 
tivity, and  who  had  before  been  served  this  trick,  catch 
hold  of  the  end  of  the  weather  middle  stay-stail  sheet, 
hanging  from  the  booms,  and,  before  Jacko  knew 
what  he  was  about,  succeed  in  giving  him  such  a  cut 
across  his  sconce  as  tlie  animal  never  forgot  or  forgave. 
Next  morning  the  monkey  stowed  himself  away  behind 
the  pumps,  till  the  same  marine  passed ;  he  then  sprung 
out,  and  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  calf  of  Uie  leg ;  and,  in 
spite  of  sundry  kicks  and  cuffs,  never  once  relaxed  his 
jaws  till  the  teeth  met  amongst  what  the  loblolly  boy,  in 
the  pride  of  his  anatomical  knowledge,  called  the  "  gas. 
trocnemii  muscles**  of  his  enemy ^s  leg.  The  cries  of 
murder!  from  the  soldier,  brought  the  marines,  and  many 
of  the  sailors,  under  the  half  deck,  to  the  poor  feliow*s 
rescue,  while  the  author  of  the  mischief  scuttled  off 
amongst  the  mcn*s  feet,  chattering  and  screaming  all  the 
way.  He  was  not  again  seen  during  two  or  three  days; 
at  the  end  of  which,  as  the  wounded  •♦  troop*'  was  not 
much  Jmrt,  a  sort  of  truce  was  proclaimed  between  the 
red  and  blue  factions  of  the  ship.  Doubtless,  the  aritiis- 
tice  was  all  the  better  kept  in  consequence  of  some  tole- 
rably intelligible  hints  fh>m  the  higher  powers,  that  the 
peace  of  the  ship  was  no  longer  to  be  invaded  to  make 


sport  for  those  who  were  evidently  more  idle  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  a  little  additional 
work  might  possibly  be  found. 

Old  Jacko,  however,  like  one  of  the  weaker  states  of 
Europe,  whose  fate  and  fortunes  arc  settled  by  the  pro- 
tocols of  the  surrounding  political  giants,  was  no  party 
to  these  treaties ;  and  having  once  tasted  the  joys  of  re- 
venge, he  could  not  keep  his  teeth  quiet,  but  must  need^ 
have  another  bite.  Upon  this  occasion,  however,  he  kept 
clear  of  the  corps,  and  attacked  one  of  his  oldest  and 
dearest  friends,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  captain  cf 
the  fbretop.  It  was  in  warm  weather,  and  the  men,  as 
usual,  were  dining  on  the  main  deck ;  the  grog  had  been 
served  ovH,  and  the  happy  Johnnies  were  just  beginning  to 
sip  their  darling  beverage,  when  Mr.  Mischief,  incessantly 
occupied  in  his  vocation  of  doing  wrong,  and  utterly  in- 
capable of  resisting  any  good  opening  to  |;et  himself  into 
a  scrape,  saw  the  grog-kid  of  the  captain  of  the  top's 
mess  standing  by  the  fore  hatchway.  So  he  paced  round, 
as  if  seeking  for  a  bit  of  bread,  but  all  the  while  keeping 
his  face  turned  just  so  far  from  the  fated  c;rog  vessel, 
that  no  one  suspected  his  design.  On  rcachmg  the  spot 
his  heart  began  to  fail  him,  but  not  his  wickedness ;  in- 
deed, his  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  that  character  de- 
scribed in  the  satire  of  Junius,  which,  *^  without  courage 
enough  to  resist  doing  a  bad  action,  has  yet  virtue  enough 
to  be  ashamed  of  it**  Whether  or  not  these  mixed  mo- 
tives influenced  old  Jacko,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  but 
there  he  sat,  chattering,  screaming,  and  trembling,  as  if 
the  Bergeant*s  cane  had  been  within  an  inch  of  his  hide. 

**  What  ails  yon,  my  dear  Mr.  Saint  James?**  said  the 
captain  of  the  top,  playfiilly  addressing  the  monkey. 
"  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Nobody  is  g«ing  to  hurt 
you ;  we  are  all  sailors  and  friends  here,  man.  Not  a 
royal  marine  is  within  hail  of  you!*' 

At  this  stage  of  the  colloquy  the  sly  rogue,  having 
mustered  all  his  energies,  fairly  grasped  the  grog-kid  in 
Ms  arms,  and,  making  a  clean  spring  from  tlie  deck, 
p!aced  himself,  at  the  first  bound,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
horror-stricken  seaman.  This  exploit  was  not  so  adroitly 
performed  as  it  might  have  been  if  Jacko  had  been  less 
agitated,  and  one  half  of  the  delicious  nectar  in  the  sail- 
or's cup  was  jerked  out 

**  Yon  bloody  thundering  rascal  of  a  monkey,"  bel- 
lowed the  astounded  topman ;  ^  let  go  the  kid,  or  1*11  shy 
this  knife  at  your  head  !'* 

The  threat  was  n*  sooner  uttered  than  executed,  for 
the  sailor,  without  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  his  sum- 
mons, threw  the  knife ;  and  had  not  his  saintship  ducked 
his  head,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  monkey  tricks 
for  that  cruise.  As  the  glittering  steel  passed  before  the 
wicked  scamp*s  eyes,  the  flash  deprived  him  of  all  recol- 
lection of  the  mischief  in  hand  ;  with  a  loud  yell  he  letf.p- 
ed  on  the  booms,  and  in  his  terror  let  the  prize  slip  from 
his  grasp.  It  fell  on  the  coaming  of  the  hatchway,  hung 
for  one  instant,  and  then  dashed  right  down  into  the 
cockpit,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  the  boat8Wain*B 
yeoman,  a  thirsty  soul,  and  familiar  with  drink  in  all  its 
shapes,  but  who  declared  he  never  before  had  tried  grog 
in  a  shower  bath. 

Up  started  the  enraged  party  of  seamen  on  their  feet. 
"  All  hands  catch  monkey  !**  was  the  cry ;  and  in  ten 
seconds  the  whole  crew,  including  the  cook  with  his 
ladle,  and  his  mate  with  the  tormentors  in  his  hand, 
were  seen  scrambling  on  deck.  Jacko  scampered  like 
lightnin?  np  the  main-stay,  and  reached  the  top  before 
any  of  tne  men,  who  had  mounted  the  rigging,  were 
half  a  dozen  ratlines  above  the  hammocks.  The  officers 
rushed  to  the  quarter  deck,  naturally  fancying,  from  the 
bustling  sounds,  that  a  man  was  overboard ;  but  they 
were  soon  undeceived  by  the  shouts  of  laughter  which 
resounded  from  every  part  of  the  ship,  low  and  aloft. 

For  a  few  moments  Jacko  sat  on  the  main  cap,  chat- 
tering at  such  a  rate  that,  had  it  been  dark,  one  of  the 
men  said,  you  could  have  seen  the  sparks  of  fire 
from  his  teeth.  I  do  not  quite  believe  tliis ;  but  cer- 
tainly I  never  witnessed  such  an  expression  of  fear. 
A  dozen  men  were  soon  pouring  into  the  top,  while  two 
others  were  stealing  up  the  stay,  and  fi^ur  or  five  had  got 
into  the  topmast  shrouds,  to  cut  off  his  retreat  in  that 
direction ;  finally;  an  active  fellow  leaped  fVom  the  rigging 
to  the  topmast,  and  sliding  down  the  well-greased  spar, 
almost  plumped  on  the  devoted  head  of  thin  master  of 
the  revels.  It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  for  Jacko  to 
do  something ;  so  he  made  a  dear  run  down  the  main  11  fl 
to  the  lower  yard  arm.  The  gnnner''s  mate,  foreseeing 
this  manoeuvre,  had  sprung  to  guard  his  department,  and 
had  already  lain  out  as  far  as  the  inner  boom  iron,  with 
a  gasket  in  his  hand,  and  quite  certain  of  catching  the 
cluwe.  Not  a  hM  **  A  sfunner's  mate  catch  a  monkey  ?** 
The  &h\e  of  the  Tortoue  and  the  Hare  affords  but  a 


feeble  simile  to  characterise  such  a  match }  and  before  old 
hard-a-weather  and  his  gasket  had  reached  the  yardtno. 
our  nimble  Mono  had  trotted  half  way  np  the  leedi  of 
the  topsail,  and  was  seated  as  familiarly  oo  the  bridle  rf 
the  maintopbowline,  as  if  he  had  been  perched  oq  the 
feathery  branch  of  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  cnjoybg  the  m 
breeze,  in  his  native  island,  amongst  the  beaotifiilCiBe 
de  Verds.  ^ 

The  sailors  were  now  fairly  baffled,  and  atill  eHxen 
when  ths  expert  rogue  chose  to  climb  a  little  hiffaer,  tad 
then  to  walk  deliberately  along  the  standiiig  part  of  the 
raain-top«Lil  brace  to  the  niizen-topmast  head ;  wHeice, 
as  if  to  divert  himself^  or  force  his  parsnen  to  niiMle 
admiration  with  their  rage,  he  made  a  fifmg  leap  doan. 
wards  to  the  peak  haulyards, scampering  aloB| the norie 
part  tUl  he  reached  the  end  of  the  gaC  Then  be  at 
laughing  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  boyi,  eaipiond 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  catch  one  monkey  ! 

Sailors  are  certainly  not  men  to  give  «p  a  pomiit  fif^i- 
ly ;  but  afler  an  hour  (u  as  hard  labour  as  leverwitBcaed, 
they  were  all  obliged  to  relinquish  the  chase  froo  ibeer 
&tigue,  and  poor  Jacko  was  pardoned  by  aochnatiofl. 
The  captain  of  the  fi>retop,  however,  a  coapleof^Ti 
afterwards,  more  out  of  fbn  than  from  any  ill-will  on  ^ 
old  grog  score,  gave  the  monkey's  ear  a  pinch,  opoo  wbiek 
the  animal  snapped  at  his  thumb,  and  bit  it  ao  leriodj 
that  the  man  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  doetor.  Wba 
this  was  reported  to  me  by  the  surgeon,  I  began  to  tttkl 
my  four-footed  friend  was  either  getting  ratlKrtooiindi 
license,  or  that  too  many  liberties  were  taken  widilii!, 
so  I  gave  orders  that  in  future  he  sbonld  be  kt  ilaae. 
Nevertheless,  Jacko  contrived  to  bite  two  mm  die 
people,  one  of  whom  was  the  sergeant,  the  stbe  tte 
midshipmen's  boy.    These  were  all  wounded  ia  car  Ar, 
and  when  the  surgeon  came  to  me  next  morv^tsHti 
with  the  sick-list  in  his  hand,  he  was  rather  it  M|pci. 

"■  Really,  sir,"  said  he,  "*this  does  seem  nAfftnno^ 
of  the  monkey.  Here  are  no  fewer  than  ^  femai 
in  my  list  from  bites  of  this  infernal  beast" 

"Three!**  I  exclaimed,  and  straightway  got  ofj, 
partly  at  my  own  folly,  partly  at  the  pervenityrfDf 
pet,  and  also  somewhat  nettled  by  the  tone  notTerjor 
reasonably  assumed  by  the  doctor.  **SeDd  Sick,tbs 
quarter-master,  her^direclly  !'*    He  soon  came. 

**  Don't  ^ou  take  care  of  the  monkey  ?"  1  asked. 

**  Yea,  sir,  I  do.    You  gave  me  charge  of  him." 

»•  Well !  and  why  don't  you  prevent  his  hitinf  & 
people  ?" 

**  I  can't  prevent  hino,  sir." 

•*  No !  Then  throw  him  overboard !"  I  cricd-^Om 
with  him  at  once!  Tiiere  he  stands  in  cfaaifeoftlv 
corporal  and  two  marines;  pitch  him  right  over  the  is 
gangway.  I  will  not  have  tlie  ship's  company  kilkdod 
wounded  at  this  rate.     Over  with  him,  I  say !" 

The  quarter-roaster  moved  off  to  the  lee  gangwy,8ci 
took  the  terrified  animal  in  his  arms;  while,  on  its  pel. 
the  poor  creature  seemed  conscious  of  its  approtdsf 
fate,  and  spread  out  its  arms  over  the  seaman^  bare  bf^ 
as  if  to  supplicate  his  mercy.  Ihc  old  sailor,  who  fcoi- 
ed  mightily  as  if  he  were  going  to  raelt  npon  *^^ 
sion,  cast  a  petitioning  glance  to  windward  everf  now  w 
then  from  under  the  edge  of  his  straw  hat  as  I  pAced^ 
and  down  the  deck,  still  fuming  away  at  the  dodort 
demi-official  reproach.  As  I  saw  the  fellow  wished  tosj 
something,  I  at  length  asked  him  whether  he  had »! 
proposal  to  make  respecting  his  wicked  and  trooUeasw 
pet.  The  old  man's  fiice  brightened  up  with  this  pro^ 
of  a  respite  for  his  favourite;  and,  after  hummiDf «« 
hawing  for  a  minute,  he  said, 

"  It  is  all  owing  to  these  two  great  teeth,  sir,  if  t«y 
were  out,  he  would  be  as  harml^  as  any  lamb. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  I  replied,  catching  at  tfaiiii^ 
gestion,  "  1  positively  will  not  have  the  wbok  wipi 
company  driven  one  after  another  into  the  "*^'*^ 
your  confounded  monkey;  but  if  you  choose  to  drawiw* 
wild-boar  tusks  of  his,  you  may  let  him  live." 

Few  reprieves  were  ever  hailed  at  the  foot  of  the  pw" 
with  more  joy  by  the  friends  of  a  fekm  ^^Z 
nouncement  of  a  commutation  of  Mr,  SL  JagoJ«i»J 
was  received  by  his  affisctionate  companioos-  ^'^j^ 
marines, though  oonstitutionallypredisposed again*'* 
were  glad  of  the  change ;  and  I  heard  ths  ■*J!'j 
cabin  door  say,  **  I  know  the  captain  had  too  WK*"?'^ 
for  the  animal  to  do  him  an  injury." 

Injury,  indeed !  I  question  whether  poor  '"^J^ 
the  alternative  any  favcur.  At  all  ^^^^^^^L^jfTrf 
seemed  grievously  puzyied  how  to  fulfil  ^j9f^!gLi 
his  exemption  from  a  watery  grave;  ^' j[?5iCS 
a  council  of  war  going  on  upon  the  lee  ■*  jT^trf 
deck  as  to  the  best  method  of  proceeding  «'■••■" 
^tiuks, 
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«  Who»U  hold  the  monkey?"  said  one. 
No  answer  vna  made  to  this.  It  was  like  the  old  story 
of  belling  the  cat ;  but  there  was  no  Douglas  so  bold  as 
to  try  the  ctxperiment  on  Master  Jacko,  who,  at  any  lime, 
was  a  powcrftil  animal,  and  who,  it  was  naturally  inferred, 
would  make  a  tentold  clibrt  when  his  teeth  were  the  ob- 
jects of  attarck. 

*»  Even  suppose  we  cobid  tie  the  poor  unfortunate  vic- 
tim," said  tlie  quartermaster,**  who  knows  how  to  pull  out 
these  ^reat  big^  teeth  ?  We  might  break  his  jaw  in  the 
operation.*' 

There  was  a  long  pau^e. 

•*  I  dare  say,"  at  length  cried  one  of  the  parly,  ••  that 
the  doctor's  mate,  who  is  a  good-natured  gentleman,  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  tcU  us  how  wc  can  manage  this  affair." 
A  deputation  of  tlie  monkey's  friends  was  accordingly 
ckspatched  to  present  a  humble  petition  to  the  surgeon's 
assistant,  praying  tliat  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
lend  his  professional  aid  in  saving  the  jaw,  and  perhaps, 
the  life,  of  one  of  the  most  diverting  vagabonik  in  his 
majesty's  service. 

Fortunately,  the  assistant  medico  was  not  one  of  those 
priggish  puppies  who,  having  little  professional  knowledge 
to  bdanco  their  own  inherent  stupidity,  fancy  it  necessary 
to  support  their  dignity  by  the  agency  of  etiquettes  alone. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  young  man  of  skill,  good 
*ense,  and  right  feelings,  who  cared  nothing  at  all  about 
his  dignity  when  he  could  be  of  any  use ;  or  rather,  who 
Jeft  it  to  take  care  of  itself  without  thinking  of  any  thing 
but  his  business.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  so  much  a 
lover  of  his  art,  that  he  felt  secretly  tickled  with  the  idea 
of  a  new  operation,  and  experienced  on  the  occasion  that 
peculiar  pleasure,  known,  it  is  said,  only  to  the  faculty, 
when  a  complicated  and  difficult  case  falls  into  their  hands. 
He  had  just  mixed  a  gloss  of  grog,  after  the  day's  work 
was  done,  and  was  eyeing  the  beverage  witii  that  sort  of 
serene  anticipation  which  the  sober  certainty  of  waking 
bliss  is  sure  to  produce,  when  the  deputation  made  their 
appearance,  having  first  sent  in  the  boy,  whose  arm  was 
Btill  in  a  sling  fVom  the  bite  of  the  monkey. 

**  Are  you  m  a  hurry  ?"  said  tlie  doctor,  on  hearing  the 
noTel  petition ;  for  he  had  nestled  himself  into  the  corner 
of  the  birth,  with  one  foot  on  the  bench,  the  other  on  the 
table,  and  his  ^lass  of  **  half-and  half"  glowing  like 
amber  between  his  eye  and  the  solitary  glim  of  those  pro- 
found regions — those  diamond  mines  fVom  which  tlie 
Hoods  and  the  Hardys  of  times  past  and  times  present 
have  been  drawn  up  to  the  very  tip-top  of  their  profession. 
**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Uie  spokesman  of  the  party.  •*  There 
M  no  time  to  be  lost ;  for  the  captain,  who  is  in  a  great 
rage,  says,  if  we  don't  extricate  the  monkey's  grinders, 
overboard  he  ^oes,  to  a  certainty." 

*^  Extricate  is  not  the  word,  you  blockhead ;  extract,  I 
sapi»ose,  you  mean.  Besides,  I  fancy  it  is  not  his  grinders 
which  the  captain  has  ordered  to  be  removed,  but  his  eye- 
teeth,  or  tusks,  as  they  may  fairly  be  called." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  impatient  seaman,  "just  as  you 
please,  toiBhes  or  high  teeth,  if  you'll  only  he  kind  enough 
to  eome  and  help  us  out  of  tliis  plagucy  mess,  and  save 
the  poor  dumb  ariimal's  life." 

The  quick  clatter  of  feet  up  the  ladders  gave  the  signal 
tliat  the  successful  deputation  were  returning  to  the  anx- 
ious party  assembled  between  the  two  guns  just  ahafl 
the  i^angway-ladder,  and  nearly  abreast  the  atler-hatch- 
way. 

■*  Stop  a  little,  my  men!"  exclaimed  the  assistant-sur 


^eon.     **  How  the  deuce  am  I  to  operate  on  that  beast 


unless  he  be  held?  and  who  is  to  hold  him  ?" 

•*Oh,  I'll  lend  a  hand  »"  cried  one.  •»  And  I,  and  1  !" 
paid  a  dozen  voices.  But  when  the  attempt  was  made, 
axMl  Jacko  began  to  learn  that  mischiet  was  brewing 
ag^iiiHt  him,  he  struggled,  and  snapped,  and  squealed  at 
snch  a  rate,  that  all  dionce  of  a  successful  result  was  out 
af  the  question  ;  while  the  doctor  stood  by,  laughing,  an 
declaring  that  he  was  quite  ready,  as  soon  as  the  patient 
^rsLB  willing  to  submit  to  the  opcralion ;  but  of  this  Uierc 
wGOwned  to  bo  very  little  chance. 

It  happened  that  the  day  before  we  had  split  the  jib  in 
at  squall,  and  the  sail-makers  were  at  that  moment  in  the 
act  of  putting  in  a  fresh  cloth.  Their  usual  working 
place,  under  the  ha1f«dcck,  was  clo(*e  to  the  scene  of  the 
monkey's  intended  extrication,  as  the  sailors  persisted  in 
calling  it,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's  repealed  corrections  of 
thcur  teclinolpgy.  The  sailmakcr  had  just  sent  for  more 
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canvass  ;  and  as  the  boatswain's  yeoman,  the  very  indi- 
vidual on  whom  the  monkey  had  bestowed  a  shower-bath 
of  grog,  delivered  the  roll  of  sail-cloth,  one  of  the  men 
said, 

**  Why  should  not  we  parcel  him  up  in  a  strip  of  can- 
vassji  and  so  make  a  regular  built  mummy  of  him ;  just 
as  I  have  heard  tell  the  old  Egyptians,  in  the  times  of 
Moses  and  the  Plagues,  used  to  serve  their  favourite  cats  ?" 

This  valuable  piece  of  historical  lore  was  instantly 
acted  upon ;  and  the  sail-maker  having  lent  the  bolt  of 
canvass,  poor  unfortunate  Saint  Jago  del  Cabo  Verde  was 
enveloped  in  tlie  folds,  which  were  passed  round  and  round 
his  body,  legs,  and  neck,  till  nothing  appeared  beyond 
the  package  but  his  rueful  countenance.  IJc  was  now 
laid  on  the  deck,  quite  helpless,  and  more  like  a  log  of 
wood  than  a  living  thing. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the  learned 
doctor  had  leisure  to  consider  the  case  more  attentively ; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  needless  cruelty 
to  draw  the  poor  beast's  ttisks,  and  therefore  he  exchanged 
that  too  well-known  instrument,  the  dentist's  key,  for  a 
pair  of  bone-nippers,  with  which  he  proposed  merely  to 
break  off  the  points. 

**  I  don't  exactly  know  about  that,"  said  the  perplexed 
quarter-master,  when  the  assistant-surgeon  explained  his 
views  of  the  matter.  **  The  captain  said  to  me,  *  draw 
those  wild 'bear's  tushes  out  of  him ;'  and  I  am  afraid,  if 
they  are  only  broken,  the  monkey  may  still  have  a  chance 
for  going  astern." 

**  Nonsense — nonsense  !"  interrupted  the  judicious  doc- 
tor. **  Can  you  suppose  the  captain  wished  that  any 
thing  should  be  done  to  the  animal  but  just  enough  to 
prevent  his  biting  the  people  ?** 

And,  suiting  tlie  aotion  to  the  word,  he  closed  the  fatal 
pincers,  and  nipped  away  the  ends  of  the  offending  tusks, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  without  causing  him  any  great  pain. 
But  although  poor  Jacko  probably  did  not  suffer  much, 
his  rage  knew  no  bounds ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  canvass 
unfolded  than  he  sprung  towards  the  after  hatch  way,  and 
catching  the  sergeant's  hand  in  his  mouth,  dosed  his 
jaws  with  all  his  force.  Instinctively  the  soldier's  cane 
was  in  the  air;  but  a  dozen  voices  roared  out,  *'  he  can't 
bite !  He  has  got  no  tushes  lefi !  DonWit  him !"  And, 
sure  enough,  although  Mr.  St  Jago  gAawed  and  strug- 
gled, he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  well-tanned 
fist  of  the  veteran ;  but  at  length  slunk  off  quite  abashed 
avidst  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  crew. 

When  the  ship  came  to  England,  and  was  paid  off,  I 
turned  over  the  monkey  to  the  boatswain,  who  always 
remains  in  the  ship,  along  with  the  two  other  warrant 
officers,  the  gunner  and  carpenter.  This  worthy  person- 
age used  to  place  his  pel  in  the  bow  of  his  little  punt, 
as  a  boat  keeper,  when  he  himself  went  on  shore  at  Com- 
mon Hard.  So  exhibited,  the  animal  soon  attracted  no- 
tice ;  and  a  Jew  took  such  a  fancy  to  him,  that  the  golden 
bribe  which  ho  offered  in  exchange  was  too  strong  tor 
the  boatswain,  and  Master  Jacko  once  more  touched  terra 
firms.  But  the  Israelite,  as  may  be  supposed,  having  no 
other  purpose  in  this  transaction  beyond  the  limits  of  gain, 
Saint  Jago  was  not  long  in  finding  his  way  back  to  hifi 
old  haunts  in  Exeter  t^han^e,  af\cr  an  absence  of  nearly 
three  years.  The  keeper  did  not  recognise  him ;  nor  was 
it  likely  that  Jacko  should  claim  acquaintance  with  his 
former  master.  I  happened,  however,  one  day,  not  long 
after  the  dhip  was  paid  off,  to  be  in  attendance  upon  a 
party  seeing  the  wild  beasts,  when  one  of  the  monkeys 
set  up  such  a  chattering  in  his  cage  that  he  attraett'd  the 
attention  of  every  person  present,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
of  tlie  keeper  of  the  establishment.      • 

**  That  animal  seems  to  know  you,  sir,"  said  he  to  mc ; 

and  upon  going  nearer,  I  discovered  my  old  and  mischiev- 

ous  friend  grinning  witli  delight.     I  mu9t  own,  indeed, 

that  my  heart  smote  me  a  little  as  I  looked  at  tlie  broken 

d^  iteelh,  while  the  poor  fellow  held  out  his  paw  to  catch  my 

it  hand,  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  kindness  and  forgiveness. 

A  far  different  fate.  I  am  sorry  to  record,  beiel  another 
monkey  of  mine,  in  another  ship,  and  in  a  very  diffe|ent 

?aarter  of  the  glolie.  1  was  tlien  in  command  of  the 
lyra,  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  China,  affcrthe  em- 
bassy under  Lord  Amherst  had  been  concluded.  We 
touched  on  our  way  to  Calcutta  at  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and,  amongst  other  live-stock,  laid  in  a  monkey  which 
had  seen  the  world.     He  was  bom,  tl^  assured  us,  at 

afUMvards  made  the 


Tencriffe,  bred  at  Cadiz,  and  had 


voyage  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  via  Lima  and  Acapnlcot 
to  Manilla.  This  splendid  bay  is  the  chief  Htation  of  tho 
Spaniards  in  the  eastern  world,  and  has  long  formed  one 
of  those  links  in  the  vafct  colcaiial  ciiain  wTiich  enabled 
that  once  powerful  nation  to  boast  witli  truth  tliat  tlie  sun 
never  set  on  their  doiuiuions.  Our  extensive  traveller 
had  made  good  use  of  his  timo  and  opportunities,  and 
was  destined  to  see  a  good  deal  more  of  men  and  manners, 
indeed  almost  to  make  out  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  We 
brought  him  with  us  tlirough  tlie  Straits  of  Malacca  to 
Poolo  Penang,  and  from  tlijsnce  carried  him  across  tho^ 
Bay  of  Bengal  to  Calcutta  and  Madras.  We  next  visited 
together  the  Isle  of  Franco ;  the  Cape ;  and,  lastly,  St. 
Helena,  at  the  very  time  the  £x-cmpcror  of  the  workl 
resided  lliere. 

This  distinguished  monkey  differed  in  one  important 
point  from  the  last,  whoso  adveniures  have  just  been  re- 
lated ;  Ibr  lie  had  a  particular  liking  for  the  marines,  who 
caressed  and  fed  him,  and  sometimes  even  ventured  to 
teach  him  to  play  off  tricks  on  Jack,  which  the  sailors 
prombcd  one  day  to  pay  back  with  interest  on  the  soldiers. 
In  so  diminutive  a  vessel  as  a  ten-gun  brig,  there  is  but 
a  small  party  of  marines,  merely  a  sergeant's  guard,  and 
no  commissioned  officer,  otherwise  I  hardly  think  ths 
following  trick  would  have  been  attempted. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  oo  Sundays  the 
ship's  company  are  mustered  at  divisions,  ranged  on  either 
side  of  tlie  deck.  Every  man  is  then  dressed  in  his  very 
best  togs,  shaved,  and  trimmed  up  as  gaily  as  possible. 
The  marines,  of  course,  sparkle  abaA  as  brightly  as  polish 
ed  metal,  soarlet  cloth,  and  tlie  eternal  pineclay,  can  ipaks 
them.  When  all  are  reported  present,  tne  captain  walks 
slowly  and  solemnly  round,  eyeing  each  man  from  head 
to  foot,  to  detect  a  spot  of  dirt,  or  a  thread  opening  at  a 
seam,  and  peering  under  tlie  breast  of  every  gun  to  dis* 
cover  some  neglected  delta  of  unwashed-away  sand ;  In 
short,  to  see  that  all  is  riglit  and  tight,  or  **  ship-shtpa 
and  Bristol  fa^ion,"  a  term,  by  the  way,  of  which  I 
know  not  the  origin. 

One  day,  while  going  these  formal  rounds,  I  came  to 
a  figure  which  at  first  sight  puzzled  me  not  a  little.  This 
was  no  other  than  our  ^reat  traveller  the  monkey,  dressed 
up  as  a  marine,  and  planted  like  a  sentry  on  the  middle 
•step  of  Uie  ^Iiort  ladder  which,  in  deep-waisted  vessels,  is 
placed  at  the  gangway,  and  reaches  ffom  tlic  deck  to  tho 
top  of  the  bulwark.  The  animal  was  dressed  up  in  a 
complete  suit  of  miniature  uniform,  made  chieffy  of  the 
coloured  buntin  used  for  flags,  with  sundry  bits  of  red 
baise  purloined  from  the  carpenters.  Hifc  regimental  cap 
was  constructed  out  of  painted  eanvass;  and  under 
bis  lower  jaw  had  been  forced  a  stock  of  pump-leatlier, 
so  stiff  in  itself,  and  so  tightly  drawn  back,  thut  his  head 
was  rendered  totally  immovable.  His  chin,  and  groat 
part  of  the  cheeks,  had  been  shaved  with  so  much  care, 
that  only  two  small  curled  mustachios  and  a  respectable 
pair  of  whiskers  remained.  His  hair  behind  being  tied 
back  tightly  into  a  auoue,  the  poor  devil's  eyes  were 
almost  i'tarting  from  his  head  ;  while  the  comers  of  his 
mouth  being  likewise  tugged  towards  the  ears  by  the  hair, 
dresser's  operations,  the  expression  of  his  countcnanos 
became  irresistibly  ludicrous.  The  astonisbod  recruit's 
elbows  were  tlien  brought  in  contact  and  fastened  behind 
by  a  lashing,  passed  round  and  secuvcd  to  the  middle  step 
of  the  ladder,  so  that  he  could  not  budge  an  inch  from  his 
position.  One  of  the  ship's  pistols,  fashioned  like  a 
musket,  and  strapped  to  his  shoulder,  was  tied  to  his  lefl 
hand,  which  again  had  been  sewed  by  the  sailmaker  to 
the  waistband  of  his  beautifully  pipeclayed  trowsers ;  in 
short,  be  was  rigged  up  as  a  complete  sea-soldier  in  full 
uniform. 

As  the  captain  and  his  train  approached,  the  monkey 
began  to  tremble  and  chatter ;  but  the  men,  not  knowing 
how  tlieir  chief  might  relish  the  ioke,  looked  nither  grave, 
while,  I  own,  it  cost  roe  no  small  official  struggle  to  keep 
down  a  laugh.  I  did  snccccd,  however,  and  merely  said, 
in  passing,  **  You 'should  not  pby  these  tricks  upon 
travellers;  cast  him  loose  immediately."  One  of  the  men 
pulled  his  knife  from  his  breast,  and  cutting  the  cord 
which  fastened  the  poor  Spaniard  to  the  ladder,  let  him 
scamper  off.  Unluckily  for  the  gravity  of  the  officers, 
however,  and  that  of  the  crew,  Jaoko  did  not  run  below, 
or  jump  into  one  of  the  boats  out  of  sight,  but  made 
straight  for  his  dear  friends  the  marines^  drawn  up  in  line 
across  our  little  hurricane-house  of  a  poop.  Unconscious 
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of  the  ridicule  he  was  bringing  on  his  military  patrons, 
he  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  corps,  not  unlike  a 
fugkman ;  and  I  need  hardly  say,  that  even  the  royals 
themselves,  provoked  though  they  were,  now  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  soon  pas^  along  the  decks,  and  was 
with  difficulty  suppressed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
muster. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  while  the  monkey  was 
still  puzzled  to  think  what  was  the  matter  with  his  chin, 
he  liappencd  to  observe  the  doctor  engaged  in  some 
chemical  process.  As  his  curiosity  and  desire  for  infor- 
mation were  just  such  as  ought  to  characterise  a  traveller 
of  his  intelligence,  he  crept  gradually  from  chest  to  chest, 
and  from  bag  to  bag,  till  he  arrived  witliin  about  a  yard 
of  Apothecaries*  Hall,  as  that  part  of  the  steerage  was 
named  by  the  midshipmen.  Poor  Moneys  delight  was 
very  great  as  ho  observed  the  process  of  pill  making, 
^hich  he  watched  attentively  while  the  ingredients  were 
successively  weighed,  pounded,  and  formed  into  a  long 
roll  of  paste.  /3\  these  proceedings  excited  his  doepcst 
attention.  The  doctor  then  took  his  spreader,  and  cut 
the  roll  into  five  pieces,  each  of  which  he  intended  to  di- 
vide  into  a  dozen  pills.  At  this  stage  of  the  process,  some 
one  called  the  pharmacopolist*s  attention  to  the  hatchway. 
The  instant  his  back  was  turned,  the  monkey  darted  on 
the  top  of  the  modicin&«hest,  snapped  up  all  the  five 
masses  of  pill  stuff,  stowed  them  nastily  away  in  hie^ 
pouch,  or  bog,  at  the  side  of  his  mouth,  scampered  on 
deck,  and  leaped  into  the  main  rigging,  preparatory  to  a 
leisurely  feast  upon  his  pilfered  treasures. 

The  doctor's  first  feeUng  was  that  of  an^r  at  the  af>. 
straction  of  his  medicines ;  but  in  the  next  mstant,  recol- 
lecting that  unless  immediate  steps  were  taken  the  poor 
animal  must  inevitably  bo  ^isoned,  ho  rushed  on  deck, 
without  coat  or  hat,  and  knife  in  hand,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise  and  scandal  of  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

"  Lay  hold  of  the  monkey,  some  of  yon,"  roared  the 
doctor  to  the  people.  ^  Jump  up  in  the  rigging,  and  try 
to  get  out  of  his  pouch  a  whole  mess  of  my  stuff  he  has 
run  off  with." 

The  men  only  laughed,  as  they  fancied  the  doctor  must 
be  cracked. 

^  For  any  sake,"  cried  the  good-natured  phvsician, 
**  don't  make  a  joke  of  this  matter.  The  monkey  has  now 
in  his  jaws  more  than  a  hundred  grains  of  calomel,  and 
unless  you  get  it  from  him,  he  will  die  to  a  certainty." 

LitcraUv,  the  quantity  Jacko  had  purloined,  had  it  been 
prescribed,  would  have  been  ordered  in  these  terms : 

R  Hydrargyri  submuriatis,  3ij*    (Take  of  calomel 
120  grains !) 

This  appeal,  which  was  quite  intelligible,  caused  an  im- 
mediate rush  of  the  men  aloft ;  but  the  monkey,  after 
gulping  down  one  of  the  lumps,  or  twenty-four  erains, 
shot  upwards  to  the  top,  over  the  rail  of  which  he  dis- 
played his  shaven  countenance,  and,  as  if  in  scorn  of  their 
impotent  efforts  to  catch  him,  plucked  another  lump  from 
his  cheek,  and  swallowed  it  likewise,  making  feur  dozen 
grains  to  begin  with.  The  news  ^read  over  the  ship ; 
and  oil  hanos,  marines  inclusive,  most  of  whom  had  never 
been  farther  in  the  rigging  than  was  necessary  to  hang 
np  a  wet  shirt  to  dry,  were  seen  struggling  aloft  to  rescue 
the  poor  monkey  from  his  sad  fate.  All  their  exertions 
were  fruitless ;  for  just  as  the  captain  of  the  main-top 
seized  him  by  the  tail,  at  the  starboard  royal  yard-arm,  he 
was  cramminff  the  last  batch  of  calomel  down  his  throat ! 

It  would  give  needless  pam  to  describe  the  effects  of 
swallowing  the  whole  of  this  enormous  prescription. 
Every  art  was  resorted  to  within  our  reach  in  the  shape 
of  antidotes,  but  all  in  vain.  The  stomach-pump  was 
then,  unfortunately,  not  invented.  Poor  Jaeko's  suffer- 
ings, of  course,  were  great: — First  he  lost  the  twe  of  his 
limbs,  then  he  became  blind,  next  paralytic;  and,  in  short, 
he  presented,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  such  a  dreadful 
spectacle  of  pain,  distortion,  and  rigidity  of  limb,  thut  I 
felt  absolutely  obliged  to  desire  that  he  might  bo  released 
from  his  misery  by  being  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  was 
accordingly  done  when  the  ship  was  going  along  for  the 
British  Cnannel,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  knots,  with 
»  a  fine  fair  wind.  Very  shortly  afterwards  it  fell  calm, 
and  next  day  the  wind  drew  round  to  the  eastward.  It 
continued  at  Uiat  point  till  we  were  blown  fifty  leagues 
back,  and  kept  at  sea  so  much  longer  Uian  we  had  reck- 
oned  upon,  that  we  were  obliged  to  reduce  our  daily 
allowance  of  provisions  and  water  to  a  most  painfully 
small  quantity.  The  sailors  unanimously  ascribed  the 
whole  of  our  bad  luck  to  the  circumstance  of  the  monkey 
being  thrown  overboard.  I  had  all  my  nautical  life  been 
well  aware  that  a  cat  ought  never  to  be  so  treated;  bul 
never  know,  till  the  fate  of  this  poor  animal  acquainted 
me  witli  the  fact,  that  a  monkey  is  included  in  Jack^s  su- 
perstition. 


In  the  same  vessel,  and  on  the  same  voyage  to  China, 
the  sailors  had  another  pet  of  a  very  singular  description ; 
viz.  a  pig — literally  a  grunter :  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever 
was  a  favourite  more  deeply  cherished,  or  more  sincerely 
lamented  afler  her  singular  exit.  On  our  sailing  from 
England,  six  littlo  sows,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  breed,  had 
been  laid  in  by  my  steward.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
five  of  tliese  fell  under  the  relentless  hands  of  the  butcher: 
but  one  of  the  six,  being  possessed  of  a  more  graceful 
ferm  than  belonged  to  her  sister  swine,  being  kept  as 
clean  as  any  lap-dog,  was  permitted  to  run  about  tlie 
decks,  amongst  the  goatA,  sheep,  dogs,  and  monkeys  of 
our  little  ark.  The  occurrence  of  two  or  three  smart 
gales  of  wind  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  uncere- 
monious entrance  of  sundry  large  seas,  swept  the  decks 
of  most  of  our  live  stock,  excepting  only  this  one  pig, 
known  among  the  crew  by  the  pet  name  of  Jean.  Dor. 
ing  the  bad  weather  off  the  Bank  of  Aguilhas,  her  sow- 
ship  was  stowed  in  the  launch  on  the  booms,  and  never 
seen,  though  oflen  enough  heard ;  but  when  we  hauled  up 
to  the  northward,  and  once  more  entered  the  trade- winds, 
on  oor  course  to  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  by  which  entrance 
we  proposed  to  gain  the  Java  Sea,  Miss  Joan  was  again 
allo\vea  to  range  about  the  decks  at  large,  and  right  happy 
she  seemed,  poor  lady,  to  exchange  Die  odious  confine- 
ment of  the  long-boat  for  the  freedom  of  the  open  waist 

In  warm  latitudes,  tlie  men,  as  I  have  mentioned  be- 
;fere,  generally  take  their  meals  on  deck,  and  it  was 
lean's  grand  amusement,  as  well  as  business,  to  cruise 
along  amongst  the  messes,  pokin?  her  snout  into  every 
bread-bag,  and  very  often  she  scalded  her  tongue  in  the 
soup-kids.  Occasionally,  the  sailors,  to  show  the  extent 
of  tneir  regard,  amused  themselves  by  pouring  a  drop  of 
grog  down  her  throat  I  never  saw  her  feirly  drunk, 
however,  but  twice;  upon  which  occasions,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  she  acted  pretty  much  like  a  human  being  in  the 
same  hogpati  predicament  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this 
high  feeding,  or  to  the  constant  scrubbing  which  her  hide 
received  fVom  sand,  brushes,  and  holystones,  I  know  not, 
but  she  certainly  grew  and  flourished  at  a  most  astonish- 
ing rate,  and  every  day  waxed  more  and  more  impudent 
and  importunate  at  the  dinner  hour.  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  this  fiuniliarity  going  on,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  esti- 
mation Jean  was  held  in,  till  one  day,  when  we  were 
about  halfway  across  the  China  sea,  and  all  our  stock  of 
sheep,  fowls,  and  ducks,  was  expended,  I  said  to  the 
steward,  **You  had  better  kill  the  pig,  which,  if  properly 
managed,  will  last  till  we  reach  Macao." 

The  servant  stood  fer  some  time  fumbling  with  his 
hair,  and  shuffling  with  his  feet,  mumbling  something  to 
himself. 

*'  Don't  you  hear  7"  I  asked.  **  Kill  the  pig ;  and  let 
us  have  the  fry,  to-day,  the  head,  with  plenty  of  port  wine, 
as  mock-turtle  soup,  to-morrow,  and  get  one  of  the  legs 
roasted  fer  dinner  on  Saturday." 

Off  he  went ;  but  in  half-an-hour  returned,  on  some 
pretence  or  other,  when  he  took  occasion  to  say, 

**  Did  you  say  Jean  was  to  be  killed,  sir  7" 

**  Jean !  Who  is  Jean  T — Oh,  now,  I  remember ;  the 
pig.  Yes,  certainly.  Why  do  you  bother  and  boggle  so 
al^ut  killing  a  pig  7" 

*•  The  ship's  company,  sir—" 

**  Well ;  what  have  the  ship's  company  to  say  to  my 

•*  They  arc  very  fond  of  Jean,  sir." 
"  Tlie  devil  they  arc  !  Well ;  what  then  V* 
**  Why,  sir,  th^  would  take  it  as  a  great  kindness  if 
you  would  not  order  her  to  be  killed.  Sie  is  a  great  pet, 
sir,  and  comes  to  them  when  they  call  her  by  name,  like 
a  dog.  They  have  taught  her  not  to  venture  abafi  the 
mainmast ;  but  if  you  only  call  her,  yoii'Il  see  that  what 
I  say  is  true." 

**  indeed  1  I'll  soon  try  that  experiment ;"  and  seized 
my  hat  to  go  on  deck. 
'•Shall  1  tell  the  butcher  to  hold  fast  7"  asked  papewell. 
•*  Of  course !"  I  exclaimed.    "  Of  course !" 
Off  shot  the  steward  like  an  arrow ;  and  I  could  soon 
distinguish  the  effect  of  the  announcement,  by  the  inter- 
mission of  those  horrible  screams  which  ever  attend  tiic 
execution  of  the  pig  tribe,  all  which  sounds  were  instantly 
terminated  on  the  seizings  being  cut  that  tied  poor  Jean's 
legs. 

On  reaching  the  quarter-deck,  I  told  what  liad  passed 
to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  Questioned  its  propriety 
a  little,  I  tliought,  by  the  tone  of  his  answer.  I,  however, 
called  out  **  Jean !  Jean  !"  and  in  a  moment  the  delighted 
pig  came  prancing  along.  So  great,  in  fact,  was  her 
anxiety  to  answer  the  call,  as  if  to  show  her  sense  of  the 
trifling  favour  I  had  just  conferred  upon  her,  that  she 
dashed  towards^  tripping  up  the  ofliccr's  heels,  and 
had  I  not  caiightnini,  he  would  have  come  souse  on  the 


deck.    Even  as  it  was,  he  indulged  in  a  growl*  and  mut- 
tered out, 

**  You  see,  sir,  what  your  yielding  to  snch  whims 
brings  upon  us." 

I  said  nothing,  and  only  took  care  in  future  to  cautioa 
my  firiends  to  mind  their  footing  when  Jean  was  sua- 
moned  aft,  which,  I  allow,  was  very  of\cn,  fbf  there  was 
no  resisting  the  exhibition  to  all  strangers  of  such  a 
patent  pet  as  this.  To  the  Chinese  in  particular  oor 
comical  favourite  became  an  object  of  the  highest  admi- 
ration, for  the  natives  of  the  celestial  empire  soon  recog- 
nised  in  this  happiest  of  swine  the  celebrated  breed  of 
their  own  country.  Many  a  broad  hint  I  got  as  to  the 
acceptable  nature  of  such  a  present,  but  I  was  drmf  to 
them  all ;  fer  I  felt  that  Jean  now  belonged  more  to  the 
ship's  company  thai^  to  myself,  and  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  obligation  upon  me  neither  to  eat  her  nor  to  gzra 
her  away. 

Under  this  tacit  guarantee  she  gained  so  rapidly  in  sin, 
fat,  and  other  accomplishments,  that  on  her  retam  to 
Chins,  after  visiting  Loo  Choo  and  other  islands  of  the 
Japan  Sea,  the  gentlemen  of  the  fectory  would  hardly 
credit  me  that  this  huge  monster  was  tlic  s&noe  animaL 
In  talking  of  Jean's  accomplishments,  1  must  not  be  no- 
derstcod  as  describing  her  as  a  learned  pig,  for  she  ocsU 
not  play  cards,  solve  quadratic  equations,  nor  perform  any 
of  those  feats  which  enchant  and  astonish  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens  of  London  and  elsewhere,  where  many  dogs  ud 
hogs  ait  devoutly  believed  to  be  vested  with  &  degree  of 
intelligence  rather  above  than  below  the  average  ran^ecf 
human  intellect    Far  from  this,  honest  Jean  ccofi  do 
little  or  nothing  more  tlian  cat,  drink,  slcepi,  a»d  friBt; 
in  these  respects  she  was  totally  unrivalled,  and  the  eftd 
of  her  proficiency  in  tlicse  characteristic  qoalitics  bccaae 
daily  more  manifest    At  first,  as  I   have  meaiKBei 
when  her  name  was  called  fix>m  any  part  of  tbeiifvjftt 
would  caper  along,  and  dash  impetuously  uptoAegnsf 
by  whom  she  was  summoned.    But  aflcr  a  ^m  £t  be- 
came so  excessively  fat  and  lazy,  that  it  reqoiRA  ^aac^ 
a  call  to  get  her  to  move,  and  the  offer  of  a  Ace  <lpBc- 
apple,  or  a  handful  of  lychees,  or  even  the  dclickNB  ib>- 
gostcen,  was  now  hardly  enough  to  make  her  open  ber 
eyes,  though  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Toyzgc  she  hJ 
been  but  too  tliankful  for  a  potato,  or  the  skin  of  ana^fk. 
As  she  advanced  in  fatness,  she  lost  al toother  the  pcstr 
of  walking,  and  expected  the  men  to   bring  the  frnd 
things  of  their  tables  to  her,  instead  of  allowing  ber  t: 
come  for  them.    This  was  cheerfully  done ;  and  Hxjo^ 
the  only  show  of  gratitude  was  a  grunt,  it  was  taken  a 
a  full  recompense  for  all  trouble  on  ber  accoiHit 

At  the  time  of  Sir  Murray  Maxwell'*  attadi  on  *.k 
batteries  of  Canton,  the  Lyra,  under  my  conunand,  vis 
lying  at  Macao,  and  during  our  stay  the  brig  was  viflt:^ 
by  many  of  the  Chinese  authorities.  We  were  tin 
watched  by  a  fleet  of  men-of-war  junks,  and  had  mom 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  might  have  had  a  brush  viA 
them.  In  that  event,  I  think,  our  worst  chance  wooU 
have  consisted  in  Uie  entliusiasm  with  which  the  QiinK 
admiral,  captains,  and  crews,  would  have  fought  to  bsR 
put  themselves  in  possession  of  such  a  prize  aa  Jean,  s 
object  of  infinitely  greater  attraction  to  them  tW*  asj 
thing  else  wo  had  on  board,  though  by  this  time  tfac^oo. 
dame  had  lost  sundry  of  her  feculties.  Both  her  era 
were  bunged  up  by  huge  bolsters  of  fat,  which  adm'^id 
only  a  slender  chink  of  light  between  them.  As  she  kd 
long  lost  the  power  of  locomotion,  she  generally  ky  ^ 
on  her  side  all  day  long,  giving  out  a  low  sort  of  grett 
for  more  food  about  once  every  hour.  At  this  «tage  d 
her  happiness,  two  of  her  legs  only  touched  the  dcck,^;' 
others  being  rigged  out  horizontally  ;  but  as  she  hecaar 
fetter  and  fetter,  the  upper  pair  of  legs  gradually  fi^s^ 
an  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  eventually  assifmcd  tk 
position  of  45^.  The  lower  legs  next  began  to  karc  tb 
deck,  as  the  rotundity  of  her  corporation  became  greskx. 
till,  at  length,  all  four  legs  were  erected  towards  the 
heavens,  and  it  became  a  source  of  discussion  9mcmf* 
the  curious  as  to  which  side  she  was  actually  lying  up 

While  things  were  in  this  interesting  posttloo,  I  n-i 
ccivcd  orders  to  get  under  weigh,  and  run  up  the  CaiJ^, 
river  to  Wampoa.  Off  we  set,  escorted  by  thcac  Qiiot* 
'fleet  of  a  dozen  sail  of  junks.    The  wind  was  agai^t  k 
but  wc  soon  beat  up  to  the  Bogne,  and  passed,  iinJisr» 
cd,  tlie  batteries,  which,  to  use  Lord  Nelson's  cxprcssk*^ 
Captain  Maxwell  had  made  to  look  very  Ukc  a  pincafi^ 
ding.    The  water  in  the  enormous  river  of  Cantcc  w 
as  smooth   as  that  in  tlie  Pool  abreast  Rotlicri^i^ 
The  country  on  both  sides  being  u  dead  flat,  with  the  stf 
bright  and  hot,  though  it  was  mid-winter,  we  a|y*tf  * 
be  navigating  amongst  rice  fields  and  cane  brakes  v^ 
almost  as  if  wc  had  been  towed  along  a  hum  ctfs^  -^ 
a  w'Jd  and  swampy  country.  Tlicr  ^  was  no  wiad,  vQ' 
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oar  sails  could  avail  nothing ;  but  the  tido  was  draining 
upwards,  and,  as  a  number  of  the  Indiamen*8  boats 
assisted  in  towinff  us,  wc  reached  our  anchorage  before 
night  During  m\a  gentlest  of  all  navigations,  even  the 
slight  motion  caused  bj  bracing  the  yards  about,  as  the 
faint  pufls  of  wind  came  to  us  over  tlie  paddy-fields, 
seemed  to  disturb  the  rest  (verv  nearly  being  eternal)  of 
poor  old  Jeany.  A  hollow,  difficult,  feeble  moan,  hardly 
a  grunt,  gave  token  of  her  impatience  when  a  rope  came 
too  near  her,  or  when  a  party  of  the  sailors,  running 
away  with  the  jib-haulyards,  tripped  over  her  huge 
carcass. 

We  had  scarcely  anchored  at  Second  Bar,  in  the  midst 
of  the  grand  fleet  of  tea  ships,  when  we  were  boarded  by 
a  host  of  Chinese  mandarins  and  Hong  merchants,  wear- 
ing all  the  variety  of  buttons  by  which  ranks  are  dis- 
tinguished in  that  well-classified  land.  This  was  not  to 
compliment  us,  or  to  offer  us  assistance,  or  even  to  en- 
quire our  business.  One  single  object  seemed  to  enga^ 
all  their  thoughts  and  animate  the  curiosity  of  half  the 
province  of  Quantung.  The  &mc  of  our  fat  sow  Jean, 
in  short,  had  far  outrun  the  speed  ofthe  Lyra,  and  nothing 
was  heard  on  every  hand  but  the  wondering  exclama- 
tions ofthe  natives,  screaming  out  in  admiration,  **  High- 
yaw  !  Hifi^h-yaw  !'* 

We  haa  enough  to  do  to  clear  the  ship  at  night  of  these 
our  visiters,  but  we  were  by  no  means  left  in  solitude ; 
Ibr  the  Lyra*s  anchorage  was  completely  crowded  with 
native  bcMits.  Tho  motive  of  all  this  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  was  not  merely  pure  admiration  of 
JTean,  as  we  at  first  suspected ;  for  when  the  decks  came 
to  be  washed  next  morning,  and  two  or  three  dead  ducks 
iNrere  thrown  overboard,  a  rush  of  a  dozen  boats  took 
place  towards  the  spot,  and  there  was  a  battle  royal  on 
the  river  for  the  precious  property.  Upon  enquiry,  we 
found  that  foreign  ships  were  always  surroundcKi  by  the 
boats  firam  Canton,  where  the  state  of  want  appears  to  be 
so  great  that  the  people  eagerly  seek  afler  the  smallest 
roorsels  of  food,  and  struzgle  with  the  keenest  avidity  to 
catch  dead  stock  of  any  kmd  thrown  overboard. 

This  at  once  explained  the  marvellous  dejpree  of  atten- 
tion which  we  had  been  honoured  with ;  for  the  acute 
Cfaineae,  skilled  especially  in  hog*s  flesh,  saw  very  well 
that  oar  pet  pig  was  not  long  for  this  world,  and  know- 
ia^r  that,  if  she  died  a  naturol  death,  we  should  no  more 
think  of  eating  her  than  one  of  our  own  crew ;  and  hav- 
ing-  guessed  abo  that  we  had  no  intention  of  ^  killing  her 
to  save  her  life,**  they  very  reasonably  inferred,  that  ore 
long*  this  glorious  bonne  bouche  would  be  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

Oar  men,  who  soon  got  wind  of  this  intention  on  the 
mut  of  the  Chinese,  became  quite  outrageous  against 
Fukee,  as  the  natives  are  called,  and  would  hardly  per- 
mit any  visiters  to  come  near  their  favourite,  lest  they 
•hould  accelerate  her  inevitable  fate  by  poison.  At  length 
poor  dear  Jean  gave  token  of  approaching  dissolution ; 
aho   coald  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  even  grunt ;  and 
her  breathing  was  like  that  of  a  broken  bellows :  in  short, 
ahe  died !  Every  art  was  taken  to  conceal  the  melancholy 
fevent  from  the  Chinese,  but  some  how  or  other  it  got 
abroad,  for  the  other  English  ships  were  deserted,  and 
long  before  sunset  a  dense  mass  of  boats,  like  a  floating 
towia,  was  formed  astern  and  on  both  quarters  of  the 
Ljrra. 

T*he  sailors  now  held  a  grand  consultation  as  to  what 
uraa  to  be  done;  and  after  much  discussion,  and  many 
ne&t  and  appropriate  speeches,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  mortal  remains  of  the  groAi  sow  now  no 
more  should  be  deposited  in  the  mud  ofthe  river  of  Can- 
ton*  in  such  a  way  that  the  most  dexterous  and  hungry 
inhabitant  of  the  celestial  empire  should  not  be  able  to 
fish  her  up  again. 

Am  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  and  all  the  Chinese  boats 
sent,  aa  usual,  beyond  the  circle  limited  by  the  ship's 
huovSf  the  defdnct  pig*s  firiends  set  to  work  to  prepare 
for  her  obsequies.  The  chief  object  was  to  ruard  against 
tho  ravenous  natives  hearing  the  splash  as  she  went  over- 
hoaxd  ;  and  next,  that  she  should  not  afterwards  float  to 
tho  surface^  The  first  point  was  easily  accomplished,  as 
will  be  seen  presently ;  but  there  was  a  long  debate,  in 
-whispers,  amongst  the  men,  as  to  the  most  expedient 
plan  of  keeping  the  body  of  their  late  pet  from  once  more 
Bho'wing  her  snont  above  the  stream.  At  length  it  was 
BVLgg^sied  by  the  coxswain  of  one  ofthe  boats  which  had 
beon  sent  during  the  morning  to  sound  the  passage,  that 
BJB  t,hc  bed  ofthe  river  where  the  brig  lay  consisted  of  a 
dcop  layer  of  mud,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Jean*s  re- 
P0  21^1X18  could  be  driven  so  far  into  this  soft  stratum  as  to 
\i0    l^elow  the  drags  and  hooks  of  the  Chinese. 

'X^iis  advice  was  much  applauded,  and  at  once  actdd 
Apovi  with  that  happy  facility  of  resource  which  it  is  the 


pride  of  tlio  profession  to  have  always  in  store  for  small  I  landscape  being  disturbed  by  imoges  hot  quite  in  charac- 
as  well  as  for  ^reat  occasions.    The  dead  sow  was  first  ter  with  the  tropics.    I  allude  to  the  European  sort  of 

houses  of  the  planters,  to  the  l^nglish-looking  boats,  tho 


laid  on  its  back,  and  then,  two  masMs  of  iron  ballast, 
being  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  cheek,  were  lashed 
securely  to  the  neck  and  shoulders  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  ends  of  tJie  kentlage  met  across  her  nose,  and 
formed,  as  it  was  very  properly  called,  an  extra  snout  for 
piercing  the  mud. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  midship  carronado  was  si- 
lently dismounted,  the  slide  unbolted,  and  the  whole  re- 
moved out  of  the  way.  Jean*s  enormous  corporation 
being  then  elevated,  by  means  of  capstan  bars  and  hand- 
spikes, was  brought  on  a  level  with  the  port-sill.  A  slip- 
rope  was  next  passed  between  her  hind  le^  which  had 
been  tied  together  at  the  feet,  and  poor  Miss  Piggy*  be- 
ing gradually  pushed  over  the  ship's  side,  was  lowered 
slowly  into  the  water.  When  fairly  under  the  surface, 
and  there  were  no  fears- of  any  splaish  being  caused  by 
letting  her  go,  one  end  of  the  rope  was  cast  off,  upon 
which  the  well.loaded  carcass  shot  down  perpendiculaily 
at  such  a  rate  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  its  be- 
ing  immersed  a  ^thom  deep,  at  least,  in  the  mud,  and, 
of  course,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  disappointed  Chi- 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ISLAND  OF  JOHANNA. 

It  was  not  till  about  ten  days  afler  we  had  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  and  struggled  hard  against  baffling 
easterly  winds,  that  we  at  length  reached  the  tail  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  in  latitude  27^^  S.  and  longitode  87° 
£.  This  WAS  on  the  31  st  of  July,  off  Dela^;oa  Bay,  near 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  great  Mozambique  Channel, 
which  lies  between  the  Island  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  Africa.  It  was  delightful  to  fed  ourselves 
spinnii^  along  at  the  rate  of  nine  and  a  half,  with  the 
snip*s  head  at  last  fiiirly  looking  towards  our  port, 
Bombay;  especially  after  having  been  detained  more 
than  a  fortnight  on  the  Ca^ie,  during  which  period  we 
had  advanced  hardly  so  much  as  we  might  have  done  in 
(bnr  days  with  a  favourable  breeze.  But  nothing  passes 
more  quickly  off  the  cheerful  mind  than  the  reoollection 
of  adverse  winds  and  bad  weather.  As  we  hoist  away 
the  studding-sails,  ease  off  the  sheets,  and  luxuriate  in 
the  prospect  of  a  clear  blue  sky,  we  fimcy  we  shall  have  a 
fair  wind  and  pleasant  weather  all  the  rest  ofthe  voyage. 
On  this  occasion  it  proved  pretty  much  as  we  anticipated; 
for  on  the  25th  of  July  we  came  in  sight  of  Johanna,  one 
of  the  Conx>ro  Islands,  and  anchored  next  day,  withoot 
having  seen  either  Africa  on  the  left,  or  Madagascar  on 
the  right  The  narrowest  part  of  the  Mozambiqoe 
Channel  b  not  short  of  two  hundred  miles  across,  and  at 
most  places  is  more  than  twice  as  wide :  conseouently, 
as  we  kept  near  the  middle,  we  had  no  chance  of  9eeing 
the  land  on  either  side,  and  to  all  appearance  we  were 
still  on-the  wide  ocean. 

The  well  known  massacre  of  Madagascar  in  Robinson 
Crusoe,  fable  though  it  bo,  and  fifty  other  stories  from 
the  same  source,  rivet  themselves  on  the  imagination  with 
such  tenacity,  that  I  have  never  found  myself  near  the 
imaginary  scenes  of  that  celebrated  voya|ner*8  adventures 
without  longing  to  have  a  scuffle  with  his  savages,  or  to 
try  my  own  hand  at  some  of  his  thoosand-and-one  re- 
sources. It  is  this  charming  facility  in  combining 
difficulties,  backed  by  unweari^  ingenuity  in  devising 
remedies  for  evils  which  cannot  be  altogether  avoided, 
that,  I  suspect,  gives  De  Foe*s  work  its  diief  interest  in 
the  eyee  of^sailors.  In  fiict,  I  have  often,  in  the  course 
of  my  professional  Ufe,  hod  occasion  to  know  tho  value, 
not  exactly  of  those  very  resources,  but  of  similar  devices, 
suggested  by  Robinson*s  successfiil  example.  He  also 
toMmes  most  admirably,  that  there  is  a  consolation,  if  not 
a  completo  remedy,  for  almost  every  thing :  and  that  by 
honourable  means  and  manly  exertions  there  are  few 
difficolties  which  may  not  be  surmounted. 

We  anchored  in  Johuina  Bay,  a  few  hundred  yards  fVom 
the  shore^  abreast  of  a  long  grove  of  tall  cocoa-nut  trees, 
fi)rming  a  fiingc,  as  it  were,  to  a  narrow  belt  of  snow 
white  l^eh,  composed  apparently  of  bits  of  broken  oeral. 
This  beautiful  little  roadstead,  or  cove,  lies  on  the  north 
side  ofthe  island ;  and  the  best  situation  in  which  to  moor 
a  ship  b  just  off  a  little  rivulet  bearing  about  0oath,  with  the 
high  volcanic  looking  peak  soath  by  east  half  east,  the 
Mahometan  mosque  east,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  f\ram  tho  shore.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
beheld  tho  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  eastern  hemisphere ; 
for  although  I  had  seen  cocoa-nuts  and  other  trees  ofthe 
palm  tribe  at  Antigua  and  St  Christopher's,  the  Caribce 
islands  seemed  much  less  striking  ^n  those  of  the 
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numerous  white  people,  and  even  to  tlie  style  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  West  But  at  the  Comoro  Islands,  where  all 
is  primitive  and  orienttl,  tlic  eye  of  the  traveller  is  not 
provoked  with  sights  it  has  ever  rested  on  before ;  all 
that  he  sees  is  new,  and  as  thoroughly  tropical  as  heart 
can  desire.  The  natives,  though  not  jet  black,  like  ne- 
groes, are  sable  enough,  being  of  a  very  deep  bronzo 
colour ;  and  the  climate  being  tolerably  hot,  neither  tlicy 
nor  their  African  slaves  are  much  encumbered  with  dress. 
Most  of  them  can  chatter  a  little  English,  picked  up  from 
the  Indiamen  which  call  (or  fruit  and  vegetables ;  and 
what  is  particularly  comical,  these  islanders  have  a^ 
I>ropriated  the  titles  of  English  noblemen,  or  other  dis- 
tinguished personoges,  which  names  they  retain  and  are 
known  by  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  by  visiters.     , 

On  steering  towards  the  anchorage,  a  pilot  came  off 
who  announ^kl  himself  as  Lord  Gibbon.  We  knew  the 
way  perfectly,  but  accepted  hb  services  for  tlie  fbn  of  tlie 
thin|[,  on  hb  producing  a  handful  of  certificates  of  hb 
qualifications.  Wo  were  even  more  interested  witli  hb 
canoe  than  with  himself,  for  we  had  never  before  seen 
such  a  thing.  Had  he  rowed  off  in  a  boat,  instead  of 
paddling  off  in  a  canoe,  the  disappointment  roust  have 
been  oonsideraUd ;  fbr  nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  teasing, 
on  coming  to  a  new  place,  than  to  find  things  not  differ- 
ent enough  from  those  wo  have  left  No  b^i,  however, 
could  well  be  more  characteristic  of  the  region  we  had 
got  into  than  thb  pictnrcsque  littb  vessel,  which  was 
rudely  fkshioned  out  of  tlie  trunk  of  a  tree,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  long  and  only  one  and  a  half  wide,  sharp  like  a  wedge 
at  both  ends,  and,  being  without  a  keel  or  bearings  of  any 
kind,  it  would  have  upset  with  the  smallest  loaiC  or  even 
without  a  load,  had  there  not  been  a  couple  of  very  long 
outriggers  placed  across,  and  extending  both  ways.  To 
the  extremities  of  these  spars  was  attached,  by  means  of 
short  uprights,  a  plank,  or  rather  beam,  one  on  each 
side,  which  just  tooched  the  water,  and  by  their  floating 
at  tho  end  of  these  long  levers  or  outriggers,  kept  thb 
roost  ticklish  of  barks  from  turning  over. 

It  b  obvioos,  that  a  canoe  so  fitted  could  not  come 
alongside  of  a  ship,  at  least  in  the  usual  way  ;  so  our 
friend  Lord  Gibbon  was  obliged  to  run  stem  on,  when, 
by  planting  himself  in  the  bow,  he  hoped  to  catch  hold 
of  the  side  ropes,  and  so  scramUe  up.  The  ship  was 
stealing  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  a  couple  of 
knots  only;  nevertheless,  although  the  surface  ofthe  bay 
was  as  smooth  as  oil,  the  six  Uack  paddlers  bungled  their 
operation,  an4  missed  the  gangway.  The  leadsman  in 
the  main-chains  seeing  the  pilot  adrift,  caUed  in  at  one 
of  the  quarter-deck  ports  for  a  rope,  and  the  end  of  the 
oross-jack  brace  being  handed  to  him,  he  threw  it  to  the 
natives.  Lord  Gibbon  was  standing  in  the  bow  of  his 
canoe  in  a  long  flowing  white  robe  and  a  Turkish-like 
turban,  altogether  an  amusing  contrast  to  hb  crew, 
whole  unit^  wardrobe  would  scarcely  have  made  a 
couple  of  pocket  handkerchiefk.  Hb  lordship  caught 
hold  ofthe  line,  and  made  a  flying  leap  towards  the  ship, 
but,  alas !  wKhoat  the  desired  enect  Either  the  rope 
was  slack,  or  the  unwonted  entanglement  of  hb  robes 
bamboozled  hb  fceU  for  souse  he  went  over  head  and 
ears  uito  the  water,  out  of  which  he  was  dragged  by  our 
boghing  rogues,  who  planted  him  apparently  In  a  woful 
coMifi<m  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  seemed  ver^  indif. 
fbrent,  however,  to  appearances,  and  presented  his  drip* 
pln^  certifSoates  with  a  good  grace,|adding,  in  toleraUe 
Englbh,  the  King  of  Johanna's  compliments,  and  oficrs 
of  ul  that  his  isbnd  afforded.  The  ambassador  was  with- 
out  riioes  or  stockings,  and  wc  thoaght  he  must  have 
lost  them  In  the  scramble;  but  our  enquiries  on  this  head 
were  diverted  to  the  state  of  hb  month,  which  we  feared 
had  been  cut  by  the  fiill,  fbr  it  seemed  to  bo  bleeding. 
He  soon  relieved  ns  fVom  this  anxiety,  by  riiowing  that 
what  we  took  fbr  blood  was  tho  effect  of  chewing  the 
betetnat,  another  consequence  of  which  was  the  jet 
Uack  cdoar  of  hb  teeth. 

We  had  expected  to  have  been  surrounded  by  Uie  na. 
tives  in  their  canoes  the  moment  the  anchor  was  down, 
but  not  one  appeared  besides  the  pilot,  who  told  us,  that 
the  king,  having  the  most  entire  want  of  confidence  in 
the  honesty  of  ms  subjects,  and  being  extremely  desirous 
of  keeping  the  peace,  had  given  orders  fbr  no  one  to  come 
near  us.  We,  of  course^  begged  thb  interdict  might  bo 
removed,  assuring  the  messenger  that  we  should  take 
good  care  of  our  property,  and  not  fall  to  preserve  the 
peace  likewise.  Aa  soon  as  the  ship  was  secured,  all  the 
ofiicers  except  one  or  two  wei-e  kindly  allowed  by  the 
captain  to  have  a  run  on  shore.  One  of  the  passengers, 
two  of  the  mids,  and  I,  made  a  party,  and  set  off  in  quest 
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of  adveotures,  iowards  Uie  town,  whicli  laj  at  the  die- 
tancet>f  a  milo  and  a  half  from  the  ship,  and  rather  up 
tho  hill.  On  landin^^,  wo  found  ourselves  in  a  dclightltil 
cocoa-nut  grove«  of  wliich  tho  ujiderwood  consisted  oi 
plantains,  bananas,  oranges,  lime  trees,  and,  I  bclievo 
mangoes.  The  cocoa-nuts  shot  up  to  tiic  height  of 
seventy  and  sometimes  eighty  foct :  wc  were  told  that  a 
hundred  feet  is  not  uncommon,  but  I  think  wc  saw  none 
so  high.  I'lie  fruit  grows  in  immense  clusters  at  the  top 
of  the  stem,  close  ui>  to  the  branches.  The  tree  from  top 
to  bottom  ia  surrounded  by  a  scries  of  rings,  doubtless 
tiio  traces  of  ibrmer  circles  of  branches  which  havo  suc- 
cessively flouritihed,  decayed,  and  fallen  off.  Tho  rings 
arc  very  distinct  near  the  top ;  but  lower  down,  the  truak 
becomes  so  smooUi  that  the  natives  arc  obliged  to  cut 
notches  to  assist  them  in  getting  up,  either  to  pull  the 
fruit,  or  to  tap  tho  tree  of  its  juice,  which  is  called  toddy 
by  the  English. 

The  method  used  by  tho  natives  of  the  -east  in  per- 
forming  this  feat  of  climbing,  which  is  really  a  curious 
one,  may  bo  easily  describ^.  In  the  first  place,  they 
unite  their  feet,  either  at  the  great  toes  or  tho  ankles,  by 
a  thong  or  strap  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length. 
This  lies  across  the  steps  or  notches  cut  in  the  tree,  and 
is  strong  enough  to  support  tho  whole  weight  of  the 
Itody,  A  flat  broad  belt  is  then  made  to  pass  round  tho 
^rec,  and  also  round  the  man*8  middle,  enclosing  both  in 
one  ring,  as  it  were,  the  body  b-^ing  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot  or  so  from  the  tree.  The  climber  commences  by 
placing  the  strap  which  ties  his  feet  together  across  the 
first  or  lowest  step,  while  he  adjusts  tJio  belt  embracing 
h'lai  and  the  tree  so  as  to  bo  horizontaL  He  then  plants 
bis  hands  firmly  against  the  stem,  and  a  foot,  or  a  foot 
and  a  half,  below  the  belL  By  now  leaning  back  and 
lightening  the  body  belt,  ho  divides  bis  weight  between 
li  and  his  arms,  so  at  entirely  to  relieve  the  foot-strap  of 
aU  strain.  The  legs  are  next  drawn  up  quickly,  till  the 
foot  strap  lies  across  the  second  notch.  The  dimbcr 
now  remoTes  his  hands  from  tho  tree,  and  grasps  tlio 
body  belt,  which  becomes  quite  slack  on  his  throwing 
his  body  forward  till  it  almost  toudies  the  stem — his 
whole  weight  meanwhile  resting  on  the  foot-strap^  By 
a  sudden  movement  he  tlien  jerks  the  slackened  belt 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  further  op  the  tree.  AfUr  thb 
he  once  more  rests  his  hands  on  tho  stem,  relieves  his 
feet  of  the  weight,  and  draws  them  up  as  before  till  the 
next  notch  receives  the  foot-strap,  and  so  on  till  he 
roaches  the  top.  He  carries  along  witli  him  an  earthen 
pot  slun|f  round  his  neck,  and  a  huge  knife  at  his  girdle. 
Witli  this  he  cuts  away  the  young  sprouts,  and  draws 
off  the  toddy,  which  appears  to  he  tlie  sop  intended  by 
nature  to  furia  the  fruiL  When  freshly  taken  from  tlie 
tree,  in  the  cool  of  tho  morning,  it  torms  a  delicious 
drink,  not  unlike  whey  in  appearance,  with  a  slightly 
acid  taste,  and  a  pleasant  sweetness,  as  well  as  a  sharp- 
ness or  buskness  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  ginger- 
beer,  only  more  racy  and  peculiar  in  its  flavonr.  When 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  it  ferments,  and  resolves 
Jtself  into  a  liquor  somewhat  intoxicating,  as  I  had  oflen 
pccuMUM  to  discover  afterwards  in  India  to  my  sorrow, 
not  precisely  in  my  own  case,  but  in  that  of  many  a 
boat*s  crew,  who  (plague  take  Ihem !)  when  onoe  they 

Sot  the  fascinating  toddy -pot  to  their  heads  seldom  let  it 
own  while  a  drop  remains. 

I  cannot  describe  the  capital  of  Johanna  with  any 
hope  of  conveying  a  jost  notion  of  its  burlesque  fortifica- 
tions, which  a  jolly  boat*s  crew  could  readily  escalade 
And  take  possossion  of,  with  no  better  arms  than  their 
stretchers.  The  houses  are  built  of  rude  lumps  of  lava ; 
and  tho  streets  run  so  narrow,  that  three  persons  find  it 
ratlier  inconvenient  to  walk  side  by  side.  The  dwellings, 
a^  we  could  easily  discover  by  standing  on  tip-toe,  are 
«)1  flat  topped,  and  not  a  single  one  did  wo  see  with  a 
window  to  it  llie  entrance  is  by  a  small  door  leading 
from  the  street  to  a  square  court,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  a  broad  rude  portico  conducting  to  the  lower  rooms, 
which  are  as  dark  and  gloomy  as  need  be.  The  floors 
are  of  mud,  with  appropriate  walls  of  naked  masonry, 
and  here  and  there  a  bamboo  sofa.  Over  some  of  these 
huts  are  rigged  light,  open  balconies,  or  galleries,  which 
must  be  agreeable  enough  in  the  cooler  periods  of  the 
day.  ThMC  are  the  mansions  of  the  upper  classes,  the 
tided  aristocracy  of  Johanna.  The  democracy,  that  is, 
the  slaves,  arrange  matters  with  more  convenience,  taste, 
and  comfort  than  their  masters,  although  their  huts,  or 
hoveU,  are  much  smaller.  These  unpretending  abodes 
are  disposed  in  neat  littlo  squares  round  the  stone  build- 
ings, and  made  chiefly  of  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree, 
ailcr  the  following  &^ion.  Several  stakes  are  first  driven 
into  the  ground,  at  tho  distance  of  five  or  six  ieet  from 
ima  anotW,  and  of  the  height  to  which  it  is  intended 


to  carry  the  walls,  say  six  or  eight  feet     Between  each 
pair  ot  thei»e  poets  there  are  then  placed  two  or  three  of 
the  long,  feather-like  branches  of  tijc  cocoa-nut,  with 
their  centre  parts,  or  that  from  which  the  leaves  spring, 
upright   I'hese  leaves,  which  grow  at  right  angles  from 
the  centre  of  the  branch  to  tlie  lengtli  of  tour  or  five  feet, 
are  then  wattled,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  plaited 
together  into  a  kind  of  mat     As  this  b  done  with  con- 
siderable core,  tlie  appearance  of  tliesc  walls  is  remarka- 
bly striking,  fierhaps  from  being  so  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal, a  circumstance  almost  invariably  productive  of  a 
pleaiiing  effect  in  architecture,  whatever  be  the  materi- 
als out  of  which  the  combination  is  formed.    The  tex- 
ture of  these  verdant  walls,  of  course,  is  not  quite  close, 
openings  being  purposely  le^  sufliciently  wide  to  admit 
both  light  and  air,  altliough,  it  is  said,  tlio  natives  can 
weave  tlieir  materials  so  closely  as  even  to  exclude  wet 
The  roofs  of  these  simple  dwelling-places  are  thatched 
with  plantain  leaves  intermixed  with  reeds,  and  fastened 
down  by  a  very  long  kind  of  gross,  growing  every  where 
on  the  island  in  great  luxuriance.    The  entrance  is  by  a 
space  lct\  blank  in  the  work,  generally  about  three  reet 
high  by  two  wide ;  and  in  lieu  of  a  door,  a  prickly  pear 
bush  answers  tlie  purpose  not  amiss.    Two  or  three  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  however,  did  sport  a  door  of 
basket-work;  but  this  was  evidently  a  luxury  beyond 
the  taste  or  the  means  of  the  society  at  large.    The  in- 
terior of  these  huts  is  divided  into  two  compartments ; 
the  inner  one,  being  the  chief  room,  contains  a  sofa  made 
of  bamboo,  with  cocoa-nut  leaves  laced  tightly  across  it 
In  the  outer  chamber  the  natives  cook  their  calavances 
and  wild-peas.    The  principal  squares  in  the  fashionable 
part  of  the  town  measured  from  seven  toeight  paces  across, 
and  as  we  entered  two;  or  three  of  them,  one  after  the 
other,  we  were  received  by  such  uproarious  squallings 
and  bawlings  of  multitucJes  of  children,  that  we  were 
lain  to  bock  out  again  more  speedily  than  wc  entered. 
I  need  scarcely  mention,  that  while  the  grown-up  por- 
tion of  the  community  at  Johanna  content  themselves 
witli  lees  than  a  square  yard  of  clothing  a-piece,  on  an 
average,  the  small  fry  are  left  pretty  much  as  the^  came 
into  Uie  world.    Generally  speaking,  these  urchms  are 
hugely  pot-bellied,  and  not  very  prUty,  nor  are  an^  of 
them  so  graceful  or  wcll-fbrroed  as  most  of  tlicir  seniors. 

1  lell  into  Qonversation  at  one  place  with  a  half-blind 
little  body  of  a  granny,  nursing,  or  pretending  to  nurse,  a 
very  small  jet-black  child.  Upon  my  asking  her  some 
question,  which  she  did  not  understand,  she  held  out  the 
infant,  and  begged  me  to  take  hold  of  it,  that  I  might 
see  how  pretty  it  was,  apparently  clieapening  her  goMls. 
1  had  no  thought  of  becoming  a  purchsFcr,  but  could  not 
refuse  this  solt  appeal  altogether,  and  having  taken  the 
frog  of  a  thing  in  one  hand,  held  it  out  at  arm^s  length, 
as  I  might  havo  done  a  blacking-brush,  which,  in  fact,  it 
resembled  not  a  little  in  sixe  and  colour.  The  house  was 
in  the  same  LilUputian  style,  being  exactly  four  feet  high 
by  seven  square;  nor  do  1  immediately  remember  to 
have  seen  a  less  comfortable  human  dwelling-place,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  some  remote  parts  of  a  deaHtttle  Green 
Island,  not  quite  so  far  off  as  the  Mozambique,  but  which 
shall  be  nameless. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  witli  thb  domiciliary  visit 
to  tho  suburbs,  which  are  inhabited  entirely,  as  it  ap- 
peared, by  the  ne^ro  or  slave  part  of  the  population,  we 
requested  our  guide,  who  was  called  Mahomet,  1o  con- 
duct OS  to  the  king*s  palace.  We  had  engaged  this  fel- 
low as  our  cicerone,  partly  from  his  name,  so  classical 
in  oriental  story,  and  partly  from  his  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  most  official-like  rod,  painted  red,  which  he  assured 
us  was  a  symbol  of  authority.  It  did  not  prove  sufficient, 
however,  to  gain  for  us  the  immediate  audience  we  de- 
sired  with  his  majesty  of  Jdianna.  His  influence  car- 
ried us  no  farther  than  the  waiting-room,  a  little  square 
apartment,  resembling  exceedingly  a  small  over-crowded 
dog-kennel.  Tlie  heat  soon  became  intolerable,  in  spite 
of  the  exertions  of  siunlry  attendants,  who  fanned  the 
company  with  broad  dry  leaves  of  a  huge  palm,  the 
name  of  which  we  did  not  know ;  but,  if  I  miAake  not, 
it  is  the  talipot  of  Ceylon.  At  length,  we  were  actually 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  open  air  fVom  a  temperature 
somewhat  above  100^,  until  the  monarch  should  be  ready 
to  see  08,  and,  under  MahonieCs  directions,  we  proceeded 
to  the  roosque,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 

Not  to  slander  this  building,  it  looked  marvellously 
like  a  poultry  roost,  with  a  pigoon-house  steeple  erected 
over  it,  open  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  shaded  by  a  piazza. 
Objections  were  made  to  our  entrance,  but  the  glitter  of 
a  small  silver  coin  broko  down  the  laws  of  the  prophet, 
if  indeed  there  be  any  law  against  the  entrance  of 
Chrbtians,  whio^  I  bcUeve,  there  is  not.  At  all  events, 
we  entered  the  moeqoe,  afler  pulling  off  our  shoos,  nX  the 


desire  of  the  priest ;  «br  while  the  English  ancoterihcir 
heads  on  entering  a  chorch,  the  Mahometans  bu«  their 
feet    But  we  suffered  no  incooveoMmoe,  &r  the  ikw 
was  laid  with  soil  and  dean  mats.    At  the  inner  end 
btood  the  altar,  or  what  wc  took  to  be  soch,  t  low  tort  of 
open  box,  rudely  fashioned  into  Gothic  cospingt  tt  loa 
Various  oriental  manu^ripts  lay  about,  and  I  obtervcd, 
with  great  interest,  some  of  the  identical  inscriptioiis  io 
Arabic  characters  described  by  Sir  WiUimn  JoBet,  in 
hb  account  of  Johanna,  as  extracts,  I  believe,  from  tlie 
Alcoran.      The    pleasure    which   thb  great  orieoul 
scholar  experienced,  and  has  so  well  described,  on  fint 
meeting  with  these  writings,  and  being  able  to  interpitt 
them  on  their  native  spot,  must  have  been  very  gmt  ] 
remember  feeling  something  more  or  less  akin  to  thk, 
in  a  small  way;  on  first  seeing  the  St  Michad  otia^ 
actually  growing  at  the  Azores,  and  stiU  more  wbeo, 
long  afterwards,  a  set  of  genuine  tea  brashes  were  point, 
od  out  to  me  by  a  native  Chinese  in  a  licld  netrCtnln. 

Wo  next  proceeded  to  our  guide's  houK,  where  be  ia. 
troducUl  us,  not  indeed  to  his  wives,  for  all  thete  Udiei 
were  stowed  away  behind  a  screen  of  mats,  bottosm 
of  the  males  of  his  family,  and,  amongst  othen,tot 
queer  copper-coloured  gentleman,  who  styled  binscKiB 
his  communications  with  us,  ^  the  Dnke  of  DevoufaiK,' 
and  begged  very  hard  to  bo  allowed  the  hoooar  of  iar. 
ing  our  linen  to  wash.  His  grace  was  a  little  domfy 
fellow,  who  stooped  considerably,  wore  neither  tboeiBar 
stockings,  aud  exhibited  so  littie  of  a  nose,  thit  wl» 
you  caught  his  countenance  in  profile,  the  fadal  Em^u 
the  physiognomists  call  it,  suftered  no  interruplioDwIa 
drawn  from  tho  brow  to  the  lips.  Tlie  poordqke  iiilie 
knew  the  cause  of  the  laughter  which  his  aonptisi, 
title,  and  the  contrast  of  looks,  excited  ia  tho»  ttoa 
party  who  had  seen  his  grace's  noble  namei^io  Ik 
opposite  hemisphere. 

Our  host  presented  ns  with  some  cool  M^,  fak 
from  the  tree,  and  mantling  in  a  large  pot,  n^  iuk> 
ioned  from  the  shell  of  a  cocoa  nut ;  aAer  vlu4  |n> 
tending  to  become  a  little  bolder  in  our  caps,  ire  mk 
an  attempt  to  peep  behind  tlie  envioos  screes  which  4> 
vided  us  from  the  ladies,  whose  loud  tittering  vc  M 
from  time  to  time.    Our  impertinenoe,  bow«rer,WMit 
paid,  as  it  deserrod,  only  by  a  glanee  at  a  moBt  urn 
old  hag,  wisely  placed  in  the  front  ranki,  is  i  tort  if 
Gorgon  shield  to  defend  the  more  youthfiil  daiottli  be- 
hind.   The  Mussulmen  did  not  appear  to  reliali  ov 
curiosity ;  but  they  were  readily  appoved  by  oor  ucn*^ 
ing  the  liberty  we  had  taken  to  the  efiects  of  the  pdecl 
beverage  with  which  wc  had  been  entertained,  »diti3 
more  by  our  insisting  upon  paying  a  iMoopolj  prieifcf 
the  toddy.    Our  host  pocketed  the  affront  and  the  oA 
with  a  glance  towards  tlie  screen,  and  a  laugh,  wfaid 
>cem  to  imply,  that  for  half  the  money  wc  iniglulHrt 
carried  off  the  old  lady  herself. 

It  was  now  time  to'rcturn  to  the  palace;  w  we  ros 
and  stooped  our  way  out  of  the  door,  glad  indeed  to  fct 
again  into  the  clear  and  beautiful  air  of  that  cekitul 
cUtnate,  and  to  bcliold,  all  round  and  above  oc,  one  oftfe 
richest  and  most  gorgeous  landscapes  that  humii)  ew 
could  wish  to  rest  upon.  It  now  appeared  even  more  c* 
trasted  than  before  with  man  and  alibis  works;  ind^i 
our  attention  was  oflen  most  painfully  excited  doriof  us 
day's  ramble  to  this  sad  want  of  keepuig  between  m 
occupants  and  the  scenery, 

**  Where  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine." 

Tlie  foliage,  which,  of  course,  varies  in  Untasthew* 
tain  rises,  and  as  different  kinds  of  tcgeUtion  ssotf 
one  another,  extends  in  those  latitodcs,  i^'^^  ^ 't/|' 
luxuriance,  to  the  very  top  of  the  highest  peaks,  tflw 
are  not  less  completely  clad  than  llie  roost  FheB«« 
gUides  or  sliclves  of  the  low  grounds,  quite  down  to  t» 
water's  edge.  This  feature  of  tropical  islands,  pw 
the  most  churactoristic  of  any,  is  certainly  ""JT*"! 
most  grateful  to  tlic  eye  of  a  stranger.  At  M*w""J 
the  Azores,  the  vegetation  is  confined  ***  *  ^  ^ 
belt  round  the  base ;  and  even  in  tlic  West  IndiOi 
sum  mite  of  the  mountains  are  mostly  barren. 

The  island  of  Johanna,  like  Madeira  ind  lU  "J^ 
volcanic  islands  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  indented,©^ 
downwards  nearly  from  top  to  bottom  by  ^^^^ 
which  are  sharp,  ridgy,  and  distmctly  marked  by  «• 
of  sunsliine  at  tlie  sides,  but  arc  generally  lost  « ■»^ 
ness  in  the  middle  part^  along  which,  m  the  ri»y  rj 
son,  the  torrents  must  dash  in  grand  style.  At  l*^ 
of  our  visit  to  Johanna,  we  discovered  only  ^^^ 
which  aspired  to  none  of  the  burly  burly  ^^^^ 
mountain  cataract,  but  tripped  its  •P^^^'^'fv!^ 
way  pleasantly  enough  fi-ora  ledge  *®*^J^ 
ince,  I  dare  say,  of  half  a  mile  of  perpefl»»-' 
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altitiide,  where  its  loiiroe  ww  occasional) j  visitoci  by  a 
pttsno^  dood.  The  lowet'  end  ot'  this  pretty  Btream  was 
at  length  lost  in  silence  in  a  windinsr  flat  shelf  of  groond, 
tbroi^h  which  it  gained  the  bay,  after  reappearine'  and 
crossing  a  white  sandy  platform,  or  strip  c^  level  beach 
mt  the  base  of  the  hill  This  flat  belt  forming  tlie  shore 
was  thickly  cofered  by  a  picturesque  grove  ot*  cocoa  nut 
tree*,  growing  quite  dose  to  one  another. 

AAer  fauntering  about  the  streets  for  some  time,  we 
fell  in  with  the  governor  of  the  place,  a  fine  looking  tall 
Arab,  of  a  deep  olive  colour,  unmixed  with  any  touch  of 
the  £ital  African  hue — that  melancholy  and  almost  hope- 
less stain  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  crime,  and  so 
madi  misery  in  the  world !     His  excellency  had  planted 
on  his  head,  ibr  the  occasion,  a  huge  white  turban,  and 
east  over  his  shoulders,  not  without  grace,  a  splendid 
robe  of  scarlet,  matching  rather  comi(»Llly  with  his  wor- 
ship's naked  legs  and  feet  Our  ooUoquy  with  this  worthy 
fimctiopary  waa»  out  short  by  a  summons  from  the  king ; 
and  as  oor  desir&  to  see  his  majesty  had  been  rather  in- 
creased than  diminii^d  by  an  acquaintance  with  his 
subjects,  we  lost  not  a  moment  in  presenting  ourselves. 
The  paUce,  which  might  have  been  stowed  away  in  a 
moderate  sized  broak&st  parlour,  was  built  as  nearly  in 
the  ferm  of  a  ship  as  stones  and  mortar  could  be  made 
to  assume  such  unwonted  shapes.    The  architects  of  the 
^vemment,  it  seems,    had  vehemently  resisted   this 
strsnge  whim,  but  the  royal  taste  was  not  to  be  disputed ; 
and  strsnge  work  the  poor  builders  of  Johanna  had  made 
of  at.    The  king,  I  suppose,  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  result ;  for,  in  order  to  secure  his  point  as  to  the 
imitation  iateaded',  which  the  masonry  but  poorly  sup- 
plied, his  majesty  inserted  a  bowsprit  at  that  end  of  the 
building:  which  be  meant  for  the  head,  and  underneath 
in^enioaslv  blocked  out  two  round  spacer  as  for  hawse 
holes  for  the  cables,  devices  which,  as  good  courtiers,* we 
Ailed  not  to  applaud  as  extremely  natural  and  proper. 

The  court  of  Johanna,  in  spite  of  these  fancies,  has 
its  etiquettes  as  well  as  that  of  palaces  in  other  pcu-ts  of  the 
jf  lobe ;  and  instead  of  our  being  ushered  at  once  into  the 
royal  presenoe,  we  were  told  that  the  king,  fatigued  by 
the  hmg  audience  he  had  given  to  the  captain  of  the 
Volage,  and  to  our  passenger  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  the  ^- 
remor  of  Bombay,  had  lain  down,  and  was  not,  on  any 
DLCOount,  to  be  disturbed  for  twenty  minutes.  We  held 
TorBelves  in  sosm  luck  to  get  off  so  well ;  and,  after  a 
jnood  deal  of  squeennr,  we  made  our  war,  by  the  help 
>r  the  lord  chamberlam,  whose  paucity  of  dress  we  en- 
ded with  all  our  soub,  to  a  sort  of  antediaraber  up 
ttairs,  or  rather  up  a  ladder,  for  the  room,  had  it  belong- 
id  to  any  thing  but  a  palace,  might  have  passed  fer  an 


send  me  your  clothes ;  1  wash  with  my  own  hand — clean ! 
fine!  very!  I  got  every  thing,  plenty,  great, much!  God 
d-n!"  And  then,as  if  toclench  the  favourable  opinion  which 
these  eloquent  appeals  had  made,  the  speaker  was  sure 
to  produce  a  handful  of  certificates  from  mates  of  India- 
men,  masters  of  American  brigs,  and  middies  of  men  of 
war ;  some  written  in  solemn  earnest,  some'qnizzically, 
but  all  declaring-  his  lordship,  the  bearer,  to  be  a  pretty 

rd  washerman,  but  the  sort  of  person  not  to  be  trust^ 
out  of  sight,  as  he  would  certainly  walk  off  with 
your  dotheiubags  if  he  could  safely  do  so. 

We  had  exhausted  most  of  the  topics,  and  all  the  Eng- 
lish words  of  our  friends  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Jo- 
hanna, excepting  the  oaths,  wlrich  their  profligate  visiters 
appear  to  have  been  particularly  successful  ia  sowing 
amongst  them,  when  the  king  was  graciously  pleased  to 
rise  fh>m  his  bamboo  couch,  and  summon  us  to  his  pre- 
sence. The  audience  chamber  might  have  measured 
twelve  feet  long,  and  eight  wide,  with  a  window  at  one 
end  made  to  slope  like  the  stern  post  of  a  sliip.  Under 
the  light  sat  the  king,  with  his  crown  on  his  head ;  an 
appendage  which,  I  must  say,  seems  quite  proper ;  and 
if  it  were  always  observed  elsewhere,  it  would  save  many 
a  bitter  disappointmnt  to  oliildren  and  nurses,  as  I  can 
answer  from  actual  experience  in  my  own  family,  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  elsewhere.  But,  in  i^ce  of  a  sceptre  in 
one  hand,  and  a  globe  in  the  other,  which  be  ought  by 
rights  also  to  have  wielded,  his  majesty  leaned  both  his 
hiuids  on  the  hilt  of  a  monstrous  rusty  sabre,  or  ship's 
cutlass,  stuck  perpendicularly  between  his  legs,  while 
his  elbows  rested  on  the  sides  of  a  clumsy,  wooden  arm- 
chair, exchanged  probably  with  some  master  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  for  a  bollock  or  two.  The  crown  was 
amaxingly  grand,  being  stuck  all  round  with  stones,  pre- 
cious enough,  I  dare  swear ;  and  over  all  was  thrown, 
not  inelegantly,  an  Indian  shawl,  which  dropped  on 
either  side  nearly  to  the  elastic  bamboo  floor,  covered 
with  ratan  mats.  Under  the  shawl  we  could  observe  a 
cumbersome  black  velvet  robe,  strangely  ill  cut,  streaked 
across  with  gold  lace,  and  garnished  with  a  whole  reci- 
raent  of  huge  buttons.  The  folds  of  the  robe  concea&d 
from  our  view  the  cut  and  quality  of  his  majesty's  small 
clothes ;  but  certes  he  wore  no  covering  below  the  knee, 
nor  any  thing  on  his  feet,  except  a  pair  of  sandals,  con- 
sisting  of  a  dip  of  deal,  half  an  inch  thick,  tied  to  the 
great  toe,  and  laced  over  the  instep  by  small  bands,  made 
of  the  long  grass  of  the  island.  This  load  of  finery  well 
nigh  oonceakd  a  round,  fat,  good-huinoured,  elderly  per- 
sonage,  whose  countenance  ffave  no  great  promise  of  in. 
tolled  beyond  what  we  had  found  amongst  his  sobiects 
below   stairs.    With  the  instinctive  rewliness  of  high 


lonest  cockloft.    In  a  few  minutes  the  great  officers  of  station,  however,  he  gave  the  conversation  %  turn  which 


;tate  fiUed  up  tlie  apartment  to  the  edge  of  the  trap  door 
>y-  which  wo  had  entered ;  and  it  soon  became  so  hot  and 
jo0e,  that  the  black  hde  at  Caksutta  occurred  frequently 
o  our  thoui^hts.  A  remonstrance  to  our  friend  the  red 
tiok  in  waiting,  produced  a  slight  reUuLation,  at  the  cost 
f  much  of  our  popularity ;  for  me  parties  sent  down  tlie 
-raxid  staircase,  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  that 
re  -were  likely  to  be  suffocated. 

rPhese  Orientals,  however,  like  the  Spaniards,  even  in 
»eir  least  courteous  moments,  seem  never  to  forget  the 
rtemsls  of  igood  breeding ;  and  we  saw  upon  this  occa- 
osr,  some  ot  us  for  the  first  time,  the  graceful  salam  of 
%e  £ast.  It  is  performed  by  bringing  the  fingers  of  the 
pen  right  band  to  the  forehead,  while  in  the  act  of  bow- 
1^.  I  have  observed  in  India,  when  a  peculiar  degree 
'  respect  is  to  be  shown,  that  the  person  making  the 
JsLtu  first  touches  the  ground  with  his  hand,  and  then 
ings  it  to  his  brow ;  thereby  intimating,  as  I  conceive, 
At  he  has  virtually  performed  an  act  of  prostration. 
nd  surely  no  one  who  has  witnessed  that  humiliating 
remony,  without  any  such  conventional  qualificatiou, 
ill  deny  that  this  substitute  is  better  than  the  genuine 
tow,  as  tJie  Chinese  call  it,  where  the  head  is  actually 
ftoeked  on  the  ground. 

IVJiost  of  the  natives  of  Johanna,  even  the  negro  slaves, 
lie  a  littlo  English;  but  the  best  examples  of  i^ersonift 
sseased  4>f  such  acquirements  were  found,  where  they 
fi-iit  to  be,  amongst  the  grandees  of  the  island.  Tlie 
lowing'  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  conversation  of  tlie 
Ilcs  and  earls  at  the  capital  of  tiie  Comoros. 
**  JHtovir  do  you  do,  sir  ?  Very  glad  see  you.  D — n 
ox*  e'VOB  1  Johanna  man  like  English  very  mnch.  God 
-.11  •'  That  very  good?  Eh?  Devilish  hot,  sir !  What 
0^8  7  Hope  your  ship  stay  too  long  while,  very.  D — n 
r  eye  !     Very  fine  diay.'' 

^fler  which,  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  accompanied  by  a 
4st  ixisinuating  smile,  his  lordship,  or  his  grace,  as  the 
ifc  oT  the  party  might  be,  would  add  :  "•  You  want 
jago  7   You  want  goat?  Cheap !  I  got  good,  very.  Yon 


interested  his  company,  by  asking  us  if  we  had  ever  seen 
an  Arabic  almanac.  Upon  our  replying  in  the  negative, 
and  expressing  the  expected  degree  of  curiosity,  he  drew 
forth  a  roll  of  papers  from  his  chair,'  and  read  us  the 
names  of  the  months,  giving  to  each  what  ho  doubtless 
considered  an  English  tranuation.  While  I  was  enacts 
ing  the  good  courUer  by  wondering  at  his  majesty's 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  he  suddenly  asked  me  in 
what  constellation  the  sun  then  was  7  1  had  not  the 
least  idea,  and  felt  rather  put  out  to  be  asked  such  a 
question  in  full  court ;  but  his  majesty  kindly  supplied 
my  i|^orance  by  saying,  with  a  triumphant  sir,  **  Sun 
now  in  Leo."  indeed,  1  suspect  that  I  gratified  him  far 
more  by  leaving  this  exploit  to  him,  tlian  if  I  had  an- 
swered the  question  myself. 

However  this  may  be,  his  sable  majesty  followed  up 
his  question  by  askmg  me  to  make  him  a  dial,  saying, 
that  the  only  instrument  of  the  kind  he  possessed  gave  him 
very  little  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  hour  of  the 
day.  I  began  to  think  I  was  in  a  seccmd  scrape ;  for, 
although  I  had  some  faint  idea  of  the  principles  of  dial, 
ling,  I  felt  by  no  means  up  to  the  task  of  constructing 
such  a  tiling  on  the  spot,  and  without  reference  to  books. 
A  dial,  however,  was  produced,  and  the  poor  king's  ina- 
bility to  make  it  work  was  sufiiciently  explained  by  a 
note  engraved  on  the  plate,  ^  Lat  51  i  N. ;"  whereas  Jo- 
hannti  lies  in  12^  S. !  On  my  trying  to  explain  this  to 
him,  he  remarked,  that  when  tlie  question  related  to  sun 
dials,  the  discussion  ought  to  be  in  the  open  air  ;  so,  after 
giving  each  of  us  a  glass  of  cocoa  nut  toddy,  he  adjourn- 
ed tlie  audience  to  the  street  I  suspect,  however,  that 
tlie  king*s  chief  object  in  making  this  move  was  to  call 
our  attention  to  the  beauty  of  bis  pilace,  and  to  expatiate 
on  his  own  taste  and  skiU  in  giving  it  a  form  as  unlike 
any  house  in  bis  dominions,  or  any  where  else,  as  it  was 
possible  to  accomfdish  by  means  of  such  materials. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  island  of  Johanna  lies  directly 
in  the  track  of  ships  prooeedinf  to  India  by  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  and  being'  rich  m  supplies  of  firuit,  vege- 


tables, and  fresh  meat,  becomes  an  important  place  of 
call  for  ships  on  a  long  voyage.  Almost  every  vessel 
passing  that  way  gives.  Uie  king  something  to  keep  him 
m  a  ^ood  humour.  Tliis  precaution  is  quite  necessary, 
for  his  authority  is  said  to  be  so  absolute,  that  he  fixes 
the  price  of  every  article  the  moment  a  ship  anchors 
in  tlie  bay.  In  general  he  goes  on  board  to  market  for 
himself,  when  he  is  propitiated  with  a  present  of  gun- 
powder, muskets,  and  pistok;  or  possibly  he  msy  he  in- 
dulged  in  his  fimcy  for  an  old  coat,  or  a  pair  of  tarnished 
epaulettes.  In  sliort,  nothing  comes  amiss  to  his  ma- 
jesty. 

When  we  returned  to  the  beach,  after  a  famous  scram- 
ble along  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  tho  bay  exhi- 
bited a  much  more  busy  scene  tharf  when  we  left  it  in 
the  morning.  The  ship  was  by  this  time  completely 
clustered  round  with  canoes,  and  her  sides,  hammock 
nettings,  and  rigging  studded  over  with  the  natives,  yrho 
clung  to  her  as  sncllfish  fasten  thcmuclves  to  the  ruots 
of  tlie  mangrove  in  the  rivers  of  India.  Meanwhile, 
maTiy  hundreds  of  the  negroes,  accompanied  by  their 
wives  and  swarms  of  little  round  things,  more  like  beetles 
and  blackberries  than  children,  were  assembled  in  nu^ 
merous  chattering  groups  under  the  trees,  by  tlie  side  of 
great  pyramids  of  all  sorts  of  fruits,  vegetables,  eggs, 
and  fisn,  which  they  were  willing  to  sell  for  money,  or 
to  barter  for  knives,  needles,  lookuig-glaases,  or  trinkets 
of  any  kind.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  shore 
tliere  was  such  a  jabbering,  .paddling,  squalling,  laugh* 
ing,  and  bargaining,  that  we  had  trouble  enough  to  forco 
our  way  through  the  market  to  the  beach.  Even  when 
we  got  afloat,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  the  oars 
of  our  boat,  so  groat  was  the  crowd  of  native  canoes* 
The  ship,  as  we  expected,  was  pretty  nearly  in  possession 
of  these  merry  folks,  amongst  whom  we  found  some  on 
the  quarter  deck  arrayed  in  tawdry  finery  almost  as 
grandly  as  their  king,  beinff  togged  out  with  old  gorgets 
and  epaulettes,  remnants  of  lace,  heaps  of  buttons,  and 
all  kinds  of  odds  and  ends  which  they  had  purdiased 
from  the  ships  sweeping  through  their  channel  on  the 
way  to  India. 

As  long  as  it  was  daylight,  nothing  short  of  force 
would  have  cleared  our  decks,  but  as  the  night  fell  tho 
natives  sfradually  paddled  away.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
having  lost  sight  of  the  canoes  which  brought  them  fVom 
the  shore,  made  their  salam  to  us,  and  tumbled  them- 
selves overboard,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  they  had 
been  natives  of  the  sea,  and  never  toudied  the  firm  land 
all  their  lives.  By  the  lime  it  was  quite  dark,  every  na- 
tive had  left  us,  and,  though  we  could  still  hear  a  slight 
murmur  along  the  beach,  and  discover  a  fire  here  and 
there  under  the  trees,  it  was  evident  tlie  great  mass  of 
the  population  which  had  been  assembled  during  tlie  day 
from  all  parts  of  the  island,  had  returned  to  sleep  in  tlicir 
own  villages. 

As  soon  as  the  first  air  of  tho  damp  land  wind  breath- 
ed faintly  off  to  us  fi-om  tho  side  oi  the  mountain,  we 
quietly  tripped  our  anchor,  sheeted  homo  the  sails,  and 
glided,  probNibly  quite  unperceivcd,  out  of  the  bay.  Long 
before  the  next  morning  dawned,  we  were  twenty  leagues 
to  the  northward  of  the  island,  spinning  away  towards 
India  before  a  fresh  south-west^. 

THK  END* 


Extract  from  MonlgomeiyU  Lectvret  on  Poetry, 

There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  poetry  and  music  cannor 
go  together;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  from  the  point 
where  ihey  separate,  poetry  assumes  a  higher  and  more 
commandmg,  as  well  as  versatile  character;  while  music 
becomes  more  complex,  curious,  and  altogether  artificial, 
incapable  (except  as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing)  of 
being  understood  or  appreciated  by  any  except  professors 
and  amateurs.  In  this  department,  though  very  imper- 
fectly intelleduai  or  imaginative,  to  compose  it  requires 
great  power  of  intellect,  and  great  splendour,  fertility, 
and  promptitude  of  imagination.  Handel,  liadyn.  Beet- 
hoven,  Mozart,  as  inventors  of  imperishable  strains,  both 
vocal  and  instruuicntal,  may  be  not  unworthily  ranked 
with  the  first  order  of  poets.  To  be  an  accomplished 
perfin  mer,  however,  though  it  requires  talent  and  tact 
€i£  a  peculiar  kind,  no  mojre  implies  the  genius  to  com- 
pose music,  than  to  be  a  consummate  actor  implies  tho 
ability  to  write  tmgedioB.  The  mental  exercise  in  each 
case  IS  essentially  as  different  as  invention  and  imitation 
are.  A  skilfbl  violinist  may  lead  the  oratorio  of  the 
Messiah  as  Handel  himself  could  not  have  led  it ;  Krm- 
bic  could  not  have  written  the  part  of  Hamlrt,  nor  could 
Skakspoare  have  performed  it  as  KcmUe  did. 
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THE  EART£qVAKfi  OF  CAR^CCAS. 


TUB 

A  TALE  OF  VBIYBZUBLA. 

Some  books  Are  lie«  frac  end  lo  end, 
.*nd  niony  n  lie  lias  ne'er  Iwcn  pcii'd,— 
But  ilii«  ih4t  I  ain  gnitn  lo  lell, 
l»  Jnui  08  iruc'i  ••••••♦ 

Deulk  mmd  Doctor  Ifomhuok. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  anthor  of  the  following  pagfos  served  for  many 
years  as  an  officer  in  the  armies  of  South  America ;  in 
Jiis  **  Campaigns  and  Cruises^*  he  has  given  a  general 
description  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed, 
and  anecdotes  of  the  celebrated  chiefs  under  whom  he 
served.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  narrative  of  his  service 
he  remarks,  **  As  the  mass  of  available  matter  which 'the 
author  had  accumulated  appeared  to  him  so  copious, 
that  he  feared,  were  he  to  embody  it  all  in  his  narrative* 
he  might  bo  accused  of  plagiarism,  or  of  the  still  less 
venial  offence  against  many  readers,  the  *  bestowing  oil 
hb  tedioumofls  upon  thom,*  he  has  been  induced  to  give 
his  stray  anecdotes,  and  sketches  of  scenery  and  man- 
ners a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  in  the  annexed  tale 
of  Venezuela.**  A  tale  witli  the  scene  laid  in  Caraccas  is 
a  novelty,  but  it  b  not  on  that  acconnt  alone  that  we 
have  selected  it  for  publication.  The  language  is  excel, 
lent  and  the  delineation  of  manners,  we  are  assured,  is 
most  accurate,  while  the  story  itself  is  pathetic  and 
natural.  We  have  read  it  repeatedly,  each  time  with 
renewed  gratification,  and  trust  it  will  communicate 
equal  pleasure  to  our  numerous  subscribers.  The 
customs,  habits  and  manners  of  South  America  are  almost 
a  sealed  book  to  us,  in  consequence  of  the  few  travellers 
who  have  described  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  story  the  scene  changes  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  a  friend  qualified  by  actual  inspec- 
tion  to  judge,  informs  us  the  whole  delineation  b  admira- 
biy  true  to  nature.  With  these  few  remarks  we  submit 
tlic  **  Elarthquako  of  Caraccas*'  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  in  the  belief  that  the  verdict  will  be  eminently 
favourable  to  the  author  ;  whose  name  we  have  not  been 
so  fiirtunitc  as  to  learn.  He  dates  hb  preface  from 
"*  Bath,  England. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORT. — THE  NOVICE. 

It  rarely  happens  that  historians  agree  in  their  views 
of  the  same  subject,  when  attempting  to  |)oint  out  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  bring  about  any  re. 
markable  event  recorded  in  their  pages.  If  the^  collect 
their  materials  from  contemporary  sources  of  mfbrma* 
tion,  they  will  inevitably  be  confused  and  misled  by  the 
partial  and  contradictory  assertions  of  rival  partisans ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  resolve  to  suspend  their 
judgment,  until  the  fever  of  party  spirit  has  been  cooled 
by  time,  tJiey  must,  in  many  instances,  bo  guided  by 
conjecture,  in  filling  the  indbtinct  outline  vaguely  traced 
by  tradition. 

It  has  thus  been  the  fate  of  tlie  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America,  that  tlie  motives,  by  which  they  were 
influenced  to  commence  the  late  revolution,  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  as  imperfectly  appreciated  by  the  ad- 
vocates  of  that  startling  measure,  as  they  have  been  mis- 
represented by  its  declared  enemies.  Among  the  former, 
the  Northom  inhabitants  of  the  same  great  continent 
bestow  unqualified  praise,  very  naturally,  on  the  act  of 
separation  from  the  mother  country ;  and  applaud  the 
abolition  of  regal  dominion,  without  any  reference  to  the 
circumstances  which  effected  thb  change  in  the  opinions 
of  their  southern  brethern.  Manv  ultra-royalists,  mean- 
while, whether  of  Spain  or  dfcw^iere,  do  not  hesitate  to 
reprobate  in  the  strongest  terms  so  violent  a  wrench  from 
the  bonds,  (no  matter  whethef  of  fraternity  or  slavery.) 
which  had  so  long  connected  the  Trans- Atlantic  states 
with  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  neither  the  injudicious 
partizaius  nor  the  prejudiced  adversaries  of  America 
lAbre,  appear  to  be  sufficiently  aware  that,  instead  of 
**  seeking  the  day  of  thb  dblikc,**  in  reality 


**  Rebellion  lay  in  her  way  and  she  found  it.** 

Few  European  nations  in  any  age,  and  certainly  none 
in  modern  times,  afford  such  striking  instances  of  exalt- 
ed fidelity  to  their  sovereigns,  as  the  neglected  and  calum- 
niatcd  CrioUoa  of  South  America  had  shown  for  centu- 
ries  to  the  haughty  race  of  Bourbon  ;— monarchs  who 
never  bestowed  a  thought  on  their  vast  colonies,  but  as 
connected  with  the  supply  of  those  enormous  revenuer 
the  fiulure  of  which  has  at  length,  by  an  admirable  and 
not  unusual  retribution,  entailed  deUfity  and  ruin  on  tJie 
land  so  long  accustomed  to  look  indolently  to  them,  as 
its  only  means  of  support.  Bitter  as  was  the  cup  of 
tyranny,  which  the  viceroys  compelled  their  Indian  vas- 
sab  to  drain«*-^larin|r  as  was  the  corruption,  and  flagrant 
the  consequent  injustice,  exercised  on  the  devoted  Creoles 
by  the  Otdores  sent  over  from  Spain  to  decide  all  colonial 
causes, — and  painfully  mortifying  as  was  the  contempt 
with  which  their  petitions  were  thrown  aside,  and  their 
memoriab  neglected,  in  the  bureaux  at  Madrid,— still 
the  very  name  of  **  El  Rey**  (the  king)  was  held  sacred 
by  them.  Tbev  blindly  persbtcd  in  attributing  their 
wronffs  to  any  hand,  but  that  of  their  adored  sovereign ; 
and  aung  fondly,  through  evil  and  good  report,  to  the 
delusive  idea  that  he  needed  only  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  their  injuries  to  redress  them. 

While  the  youthful  monarch,  whom  they  all  but  idolised, 
was  a  prisoner  at  a  foreign  court,  and  deprived  for  a  sea^ 
son  of  hb  throne,  neither  the  machinations  of  the 
usurper*8  emissaries,  nor  the  contradictory  and  oppressive 
edicts  of  the  rival  Juntas  of  Asturias  and  Seviila,  had 
power  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  tJie  South  Americans.  At 
the  yery  time  when  Venezuela  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  an  insurgent  province,  and  declared  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  by  the  impotent  malice  of  the  Regeneb  at 
Cadiz,  all  classes  and  parties  in  that  country  were  uniting 
to  contribute  largely,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  and 
in  addition  to  t&  weight  of  taxes  and  imposts  under 
which  they  groaned,  for  the  service  of  that  very  despot, 
who  made  the  first  use  of  hb  freedom  to  convince  the 
world,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  hb  thoughts  than  to 
afford  his  colonies  the  protection  they  implored. 

The  first  blows  struck  by  the  unpractised  warriors  of 
Venezuela,  who  learned  the  lessons  of  conouest  in  the 
school  of  defeat,  were  actually  aimed  in  defence  of  ab- 
solute  monarchy.  They  unanimously  and  strenuously 
opposed  Montcverde,  Morillo,  and  other  champions  of  the 
Spanish  constitution ;  resenting  it,  in  common  with  the 
ultraroyaUsts  of  the  peninsula,  as  a  degrading  concession, 
wrung  firom  their  adored  sovereign  by  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  They  fought  their  first  battles 
under  the  fullest  persuasion  that  they  were  thereby  acting 
the  part  of  loyal  subjects,  in  resisting  all  attempts  at 
shackling  by  restrictions  that  despotbm,  which  was  hal- 
lowed by  long  prescription,  and  associ^ed  in  their  ear- 
liest recollections  witli  their  ideas  of  regal  pomp  and 
splendour.  The  proclamation  of  the  Rcgencia,  however, 
so  ill-timed  under  the  existing  circumRtanccs  of  Spain, 
aroused  them  from  their  day-dreams  of  loyalty,  to  the 
conviction  that  they  had  been  shedding  their  blood  in  a 
thankless  cause ;  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rivetting  still  closer 
those  chains,  which  they  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  bursting.  They  resolved,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
on  a  step  which  had  not  been  previously  eontempkted  in 
any  part  of  the  colonies ; — that  of  separating  themselves 
at  once  and  for  ever  from  Spain,  and  renouncing  their  al- 
legbnce  to  a  king,  who  was  confessedly  as  unwilling,  as 
he  was  unable,  to  redress  the  wrongs  under  which  they 
bboured,  or  to  protect  them  against  future  aggression. 

A  year  had  nearly  elapsed,  since  the  citizens  of  Carac- 
CBS,  in  conjunction  with  the  deputies  from  those  dbtricts 
of  Venezuela,  which  were  comprehended  in  the  confede- 
ration of  1811,  had  solemnly  sworn  at  the  high  oltar  of 
their  principal  church,  to  observe  the  newly  promulgated 
constitution,  and  to  maintain  inviolate,  ut  the  expense  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  independence  of  theii  native 
bnd.  A  few  days  only  remained  until  the  solcipn  festival 
of  Jueves  Santo;  and  magnificent  preparations  had  been 
made,  in  public  and  private,  to  celebrate  that  day  in  the 
manner  it  deserved,  both  as  one  of  the  principal  Jiet/os 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  as  the  anniversary  of 
signing  the  first  declaration  of  independence.  A  spacious 
platform,  (ieoorated  with  olive  wreaths  and  myrtle  gar- 
lands,  was  erected  in  fi'ont  of  the  aUar  mayor  of  the  cathe- 
dral, on  which  the  civil  magistrates,  and  principal  military 
officers  of  the  infant  republic,  were  to  renew  their  oaths 
of  fidelity  and  devotion.  That  the  ceremony  of  high 
mass,  to  be  performed  on  the  occasion  at  the  convent 
chapels,  might  be  more  impressive,  those  novices,  who 
were  to  exchange  tlie  white  for  tlie  bbck  veil,  had  select- 
ed thb  day  of  imiversal  rejoicing,  at  th<^  own  desire. 


(or,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  oompriled  Ij  tke 
authority  of  their^  parents  and  guardians,)  to  rmti^  tb 
vows  of  poverW  and  seclusion,  which  were  to  separyt 
them  for  ever  nom  their  homes  and  firom  the  worid. 

It  has  been  invarbbly  the  policy  of  the  Romish  chm^ 
to  adorn  those  victims  for  the  sacrifice,  and  to  stifle  ia 
their  bosoms  the  voice  of  nature,  by  an  appeal  to  their 
personal  vanity.  The  solemn  act  c^renoimciiig  the  poain 
of  the  world  b  rendered  little  less  than  theatrical,  by  Urn 
profusion  of  wealth  and  s|rfeiKkmr  in  which  the  novioe 
appears  decorated  for  the  last  time.  Then,  wben  as. 
robing  to  receive  the  coarse  dark  vestments  of  the  doisler, 
she  throws  each  jewel  aside  with  an  air  of  disdain,  pe^ 
haps  unaffected,  until  she  b  shorn  by  the  hands  of  the 
Madre  Abadeza  of  those  brightest  ornaments,  the  flowing 
ringlets  of  hair,  in  which  she  must  no  longer  take  as 
innocent  pride.  In  most  parts  of  South  Amcrba,  the 
parents  of^each  novice,  who  is  on  the  point  of  professing, 
are  enjoined  to  exhibit  to  her  the  world,  fit>m  which  she 
b  soon  to  be  divorced,  in  its  gayest  and  most  enchant  mg 
points  of  view.  The  last  month  of  her  sojourn  with 
them  b  dedicated  to  a  round  of  entertainments,  wmth  as 
she  had  probably  never  before  witnessed,  or  even  antici- 
pated; and  her  relations  and  friends  vie  with  each  other 
in  heightening  the  effect  of  thb  ordeal  of  balls,  ierUtUms^ 
and  pbys,  tiurough  which,  as  through  a  necessary  proba- 
tion, every  nun  must  pass. 

The  bifoied  partizans  of  monastic  sedosiaii  refer 
triumphanUy  to  thb  reguUtion,  as  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  minds  of  the  novices  are  lefl perfectly  free;  and 
boast  that  the  prqfetadaa  have  had  sufficient  expcnence  of 
the  pleasures  they  renounce,  and  that  they  despise  them 
on  a  full  and  mature  conviction  of  their  worthlesancss.  Let 
them  rather  candidly  confess,  that  the  inexperienced  girls 
are  intoxicated  with  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  ia 
which  they  find  themselves  for  the  first  time  the  **'  admired 
of  all  admirers  ;**  and  tliat  they  are  supported  in  their  n- 
solution  to  endure  what  is,  in  the  majority  of  casei, 
unavoidable,  by  the  air  of  heroism  they  assume,  and  by 
the  fond  belief  that  they  shall  be  remembered  with  re- 
g^t  and  emubtion  by  their  former  associates,  long  afier 
they  have  been  immurod  in  the  celb  of  a  convenL 

Besides  thb  powerful  motive,  it  most  be  remembered, 
that  the  odious  and  unjust  system  of  mtufvnzgo^  (primo- 
geniture) which  existed  in  its  fullest  and  most  arbitrary 
lotm  in  the  colonies,  previously  to  the  revolution,  entailed 
the  bulk  of  every  family  property,  almost  exc]asavdy,an 
the  eldest  son.  Hb  younger  brothers  were  thereby  re^ 
duced  to  the  level  of  dependents,  as  no  learned  or  <^her. 
wise  genteel  profession  was  open  to  Creoles;  aod  his 
sisters  were  consigned,  either  to  an  iU-assorted  marrisfc, 
as  that  must  generally  be  Where  wealth  or  rank  b  ezcTo- 
sively  on  one  side,  or  to  the  doister.  As  the  Utter  &te 
was  usually  eontempkted  as  inevitable,  and  in  eonlbmu- 
%y  with  the  usual  course  of  events,  novices  in  general 
were  in  a  great  measure  reconciled  to  it  From  the  re- 
signation of  despair,  therefore,  arose  the  calmness  of 
their  manner,  too  frequently  but  ill  accordin^^  with  the 
quivering  lip  and  tearful  eye,  at  the  celebration  of  the 
last  ceremony. 

Amon^  the  number  of  these  fair  devotees^  wbo  appear- 
ed  at  this  time  in  bridal  apparel,  and  sorroonded  by 
admiring  friends,  on  the  promenade'of  the  Alameda,  and 
in  \hepalco8  of  the  theatre,  Marb  del  RosarioFehiaeU  was 
conspicuous  for  the  apparent  cheerfblnesB  of  bcr  smile, 
and  exuberance  of  her  mirth,  as  she  fluttered  from  one 
gay  scene  to  another.    Don  Beltran,  her  fi^ther,  ^-as  a 
wealthy  Creole  merchant,  who  hod  devoted  hb  whcde  life 
to  the  acqubition  of  riches,  with  which  it  had  been  oriirin. 
ally  hb  intention  to  purchase  a  Spanbh  patent  9f  nalilt- 
iy; —  a  common  object  of  ambition  among  the  natives  of 
the  colonies.    He  had  unluckily  defend  from  year  to 
year,  puttinsf  this  his  favourite  scheme  into  execution, 
until  the   distracted  state  of  affairs  on  the   penin«ila 
speedily  followed  by  the  revolution  in  Vcnezoda,  obliged 
him  to  postpone,  at  least  for  the  present,  all  nerotiatian 
on  the  subject  at  the  court  of  Madrid.     He,  therefiTre, 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  law  of  mayoraxgo,  fiir 
the  purpose  of  enriching  an  only  son ;  and  scmplcd  net 
to  condemn  hb  daughter  to  the  seclusion  of  a  conTcnta 
without  having  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  ascertain 
bow  far  her  feelings  on  the  subject  coincided  with  hb 


own. 


Joaquin  Peduola,  the  son  for  whom  Don  Beitran  onti* 
cipated  those  honours,  which  he  saw  no  immedbte  pros* 
pect  of  being  able  to  enjoy  in  hb  own  person,  had  goo« 
through  the  usual  routine  of  education,  prescribed  by 
custom  in  the  colonies.  Hiis  was  certainly  by  no  nicaiil 
calculated  to  excite  the  envy,  or  arouse  the  jealoosr,  m 
the  Spanbh  Hidalgos,  among  whom  hb  father**  amtiitied 
panted  to  enrol  him.    He  had  been  dnl/  instmcied,  Iff 
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I>oD  Be]tran*8  steward,  in  that  unvarying  hieroglyphic 
•crawl,  dignified  by  the  name  of  writing,  which  has  been 
banded  down  by  tradition  firom  the  first  settlers  of  the 
ooiiatry, — men  whom  we  may  easily  suppose,  from  their 
warlike  habits,  to  have  formed  their  letters  *^like  spear- 
heads, or  sword-blades," — and  is  still  usually  learned,  as 
it  were  by  rote,  without  the  least  reference  to  the  alphabet 
of  any  known  language,  ancient  or  modern.  He  also 
learned  to  decipher  printed  characters,  by  a  separate  efibrt 
of  memory ;  for  it  must  be  understood,  that  m  many  in- 
stances;, at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  acquiremnnt  of  writ- 
ing did  not  necessarily  pre-suppose  a  knowledge  of 
reading.  He  was  thus  enabled  in  process  of  time,  by 
dint  of  application,  to  read  the  lives  of  San  Antonio  de 
Padua,  and  San  Francisco  de  Paula ;  as  also  a  voluminous 
work,  well  known  in  the  colonies,  entitled  **  Hechos  Ccle- 
bres,*'  in  which  those  who  have  faith  in  modem  miracles 
may  be  edified  by  sundry  passages  of  monastic  lore,  ra- 
ther inclining  to  the  marvellous.  Here,  Cor  example,  he 
read,  how  the  pretensions  of  the  first  and  only  South 
American  female  saint,-^anta  Rosa  de  Lima,-— to  canon- 
isation, were  stoutly  denied  by  tlie  Pope,  who  exclaimed — 
*  India  y  Santa  I  asi  como  Uueten  rotas  V* — **  Indian  and 
saint !  as  much  so,  as  that  it  rains  roses !"  and  how,  as 
tbe  legend  decLires,  **  a  miraculous  shower  of  roses  began 
instantly  to  &11  in  the  Vatican,  and  ceased  not,  imtil  the 
increduJons  pontiff  retracted  his  slander."  Witii  these 
and  similar  works,  permitted  to  be  read  in  the  country, 
the  youth  used  to  beguile  tho  tedious  hours  of  listless 
inactrrity,  to  which  he  was  doomed  in  his  father's  house, 
-  previoosly  to  its  being  determined,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  that  be  was  to  be  a  Don, 

**  Some  are  born  great,"  quoth  Malvolio,  **  and  some 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  'J'his  last  was  pre- 
cicely  Joaquin's  case ;  and,  that-  he  might  be  properly 
qualified  for  the  distinguished  part  he  was  to  bo  hereafter 
called  on  to  play,  Don  Beltran  procured  him  a  tutor,  in 
the  guise  of  a  Jdomf[ote  of  San  Francisco.  Fray  Diego 
was  strongly  recommended  to  his  attention  by  the  prior 
to  that  monastery,  on  the  score  of  his  humility  and  temper- 
ance ;  both  which  virtues  were  of  no  small  account  in  the 
opinion  of  his  new  patron,  who  was  at  onoe^ovcrbearing 
and  avaricious.  In  them,  to  say  the  truth,  the  young 
friar  had  been  tolerably  well  disciplined,  during  the  time 
when,  in  the  humble  situation  of  lay-brother,  he  used 
to  perform  all  the  menial  offices  required  by  his  superior, 
besides  begging  alms  for  his  convent  at  his  leisure  hours ; 
and  he  had,  in  requital,  been  taught  a  smattering  of  the 
homanitiea,  and  fiiaally  admitted  to  the  tonsure. 

Under  suoh  an  instructor,  it  will  readily  be  supposed, 
that  the  embryo  Don  made  no  very  striking  progress  in 
the  politer  branches  of  literature.    Nevertheless,  as  his 
fiither  now  considered  it  expedient  to  allow  him  a  provi- 
sion for  his  private  expenses,  pioportioned  to  his  pros- 
pects in  life,  but  fiir  exceeding  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, he  soon  formed  acquaintances,  who  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  trueco  table  and  the  cock- 
pit,  while  he  acquired  from  the  Monigoto  Diego  a  profi- 
ciency  in  the  monastic  games  at  cards,  called  briscan 
and    tendcrele.    His  ignorance  was   accompanied   and 
rendered  more  prominent,  (as  is  not  unfrequently  tho 
case,)  by  a  proportionate  share  of  self-conceit ;  and,  to 
finish  the  picture,  his  selfishness  was  such,  that  he  con- 
templated with  indifference,  or  rather  with  secret  com- 
placency, the  sacrifice  which  was  about  to  be  made  of  a 
sister's  happiness  to  his  aggrandizement 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHAPXTONS. — A   LOVEX. 

While  Maria  del  Rosario's  nearest  relatives  were  thus 
combined  to  immure  her  in  the  ouhliettts  of  a  convent, 
there  was  one,  who  suffered  more  severely  at  the  prospect 
of  her  irremediable  loss,  than  he  dared  to  avow,  even  to 
himself.  Carlos  Sepnlvcda's  father  was  a  native  of  San 
lldcfonzo,  near  Segovia,  in  Spain,  and  had  emigrated  to 
Caraccas,  early  in  life,  with  no  fortune,  but  a  tolerable 
education  and  unwearied  industry,  and  no  other  recom- 
mendation, besides  an  unblembhed  Castilian  descent,  and 
the  honour  of  accounting  himself  ••  as  much  a  Don  as 
the  King."  He  married  a  criolla,  of  the  small  village  of 
Maracay,  with  whom  he  received  a  portion,  by  no  meautf 
considerable  in  amount,  but  sufficient  as  a  foundation,  on 
which  the  skilful  and  preserving  Spaniard  built  an  ample 

fbrtonc. 

The  success  of  the  Chapctons, — as  all  European  set- 
tlers were  formerly  styled, — is  indeed  proverbial  in  South 
America,  where  the  light-hearted  and  improvident  natives 
used  formerly  to  be  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
a  mere  merca-cAijff,  or  pedlar,  would  amass  such  sums 
as  were  dazzling,  oven  m  this  land  of  precious  motals. 


resemblance,  so  accurately  portrayed  by  our  English 
Juvenal,  are  neither  of  them  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  Chapeton,  in  tlie  science  of  money-making.  Al- 
though the  influx  of  needy  Spaniards  has  been  somewhat 
diverted  from  its  usual  channel  by  the  revolution^  still 
the  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  permitted  towards  the 
close  of  the  contest  to  survive  the  ^  guerra  &  la  muertc," 
(war  to  the  death,)  are  invariably  to  be  found  established 
as  shopkeepers,  tallow  chandlers,  and  innkeepers.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  in  the  sea-ports  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  where  they,  in  a  great  measure,  monopo- 
lize those  professions ;  and  in  the  large  towns  of  the  inte- 
rior, OS  Bogota*  Popayan,  and  Santiago,  where  they  swarm 
almost  to  me  exclusion  of  the  native  tradesmen. 

Don  Ramon  Sepulveda,  who  lived  in  the  comparative- 
Iv  tranquil  times  of  Venezuela,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century,  found  much  less  difficulty  in  enriching 
himself,  than  would  bo  experienced  at  the  present  day,  by 
any  one  wlio  might  feel  inclined  to  try  the  experiment. 
A  Spaniard,  meanwhile,  nevGt  forgets  his  native  land, 
under  any  circumstances.  Don  Ramon,  havicg  convert- 
ed all  his  disposable  property,  except  a  small  plantation 
at  Maracay,  into  hard  dollars,  embarked  for  Cadiz,  in  the 
year  1800,  with  his  wife.  Dona  Gertrudes,  and  his  only 
son  Carlos,  then  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  thp  care 
of  whose  education  was  one  of  his  fatlicr's  chief  induce- 
ments to  undertake  the  voyage.  He  arrived  with  them 
in  safety  at  San  Ildefbnzo,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  an  estate 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  The  mea- 
sure of  his  happiness  now  appeared  full ;  especially  as 
young  Carlos,  for  whom  he  had  taken  care  to  provide  tho 
best  instructors  in  every  polite  accomplishment,  as  well 
as  in  most  branches  of  liberal  education,  was  all  that  the 
fondest  parent  could  desire. 

A  melancholy  reverse  of  fbrtqpe  took  place,  which 
blighted  all  these  fair  prospects.  On  the  invasion  of  Spain 
bv  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  in  1808,  Don  Ramon,  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  parvenu  who  is  eager  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  country,  armed  and  disciphned  a  body  com- 
posed of  his  tenants  and  peons,  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
joined  tbe  giierilla,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  partisan, 
rablo  Morillo.  But  being  unfortunately  wounded  and 
made  prisoner,  near  Palencia,  in  a  rencontre  with  a  skir- 
mishing  party  of  Marmont's  cavalry,  he  was  tried  by  a 
French  military  commission,  and  shot  as  a  traitor  to  his 
new  sovereign,  Joseph  Buonaparte.  His  estate  was,  of 
course,  confiscated  to  **  Uncle  Joe,"  as  customary  in 
similar  cases.  His  widow,  almost  heart-broken  at  his 
loss,  was  enabled  by  the  fidelity  of  tho  peasants  to  make 
her  escape  to  Cadiz  with  her  son  Carlos;  having  saved, 
from  tho  wreck  of  her  husband's  property,  barely  a  suf- 
ficiency to  obtain  a  passage  to  Caraccas.  Thither  she 
determined  to  return,  and  chensh  the  remembrance  of 
her  misfortunes,  in  the  solitude  of  her  plantation  at 
Maracay. 

Don  Gabriano,  her  brother,  who  .was  the  Sefior  Cnra 
of  the  village,  a  man  of  superior  talent  and  information, 
found  in  his  young  nephew  a  pleasing  companion,  as  well 
as  an  intelligent  pupil ;  and,  in  the  few  years  that  elapsed, 
immediately  l>efbre  the  revolution,  employed  himself, 
most  agreeably  and  successfully,  in  perfecting  his  educa- 
tion as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  At  the  time  of  the  de- 
claration  of  independence,  a  period  in  which  talent  of 
every  description  was  called  into  action,  and  met  with 
flattering  and  efiectual  encouragement  from  the  new 
government,  the  Cura  of  Maracay,  whose  sentiments  as 
a  patriot,  and  eminent  abilities  as  an  orator,  were  well 
known,  was  invited  to  the  capital  on  the  recommendation 
of  General  Miranda,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
on  intimate  terms.  Through  his  interest,  Don  Gabriano 
was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacant  stall  in  the  cathedral,  as 
eandnigo,  and  was  named  chaplain  to  the  Jcmta  Suprema 
of  Caraccas.  At  his  earnest  request,  but  more  particu- 
larly with  a  view  to*lier  son's  advantage,  Dofta  Gertrudes 
accompanied  her  brother  to  the  city ;  and  shortly  after, 
Carlos  Sepulveda  entered  the  regiment  of  Cazadores  de 
Aragoa,with  the  rank  of  alferez.  Having  distinguished 
liimself  in  several  engagements  with  the  royalist  forces, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Coro,  he  was  promoted,  according  to 
tlie  rapid  atcenso  of  the  time,  through  the  intermediate 
steps,  to  tho  command  of  a  troop  in  the  Huzares  de 
Caraccas,  and  was  selected  by  Miranda  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  hb  staff,  as  aide-de-camp. 

In  the  latter  capacity,  he  necessarily  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  at  head-quarters,  in  the  capital,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Senor  de  Peiluela,  who  was  dis- 
tantly related  to  his  mother.  Don  Beltran  was  well 
known  to  be  a  bitter  opponent  of  his  country's  indepen- 
dence, end  the  more  i|iveterately  so,  as  it  was  eflfooled  bf 


The  "  Gneculus  esuriens"  of  former  days,  and  his  modern  means  of  a  revolution,  which  had  blasted  his  long-cherish- 

,o»-«Ki«««.    ..-«*«i„  — *,^„^A  u,,  —   "^—^^-^  cd  hopes  of  ennobling  himself.    He  was,  at  the  same  time, 

exceedingly  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  existing 
government,  hoping  by  that  means  to  escape  the  suspicion 
under  which  be  lalMured,  (not  unconscious  that  he  deserv- 
ed it,)  of  furnishing  secret  intcUigenoe^to  the  royalbt 
General  Monteverde,  ot  Cartagena.  He  therefore  eagerly 
courted  the  friendshipof  a  chapktin  of  the  Junta,  although 
he  had  looked  down  with  disdain  on  the  humble  and  un- 
important  Cura  of  Maracay ;  taking  especial  pams  to  con- 
ciliata  the  good  opinion  of  DoAa  Gertrudes  and  her  son, 
as  he  was  well  aware,  tliat  he  should,  through  them,  pay 
most  effectual  court  to  the  can<kiigo.  Dona  Gertrudes, 
far  from  suspecting  him  of  any  ulterior  views  in  the  flat- 
tering  advances  he  made,  felt  pleased  by  his  attention  to 
Carlos;  and,  on  that  account,  rcadilv  achnitted  the  apolo- 
gies  and  excuses  he  had  invented  for  not  having  earlier 
acknowledged  the  relationship.  Her  son,  too,  although 
by  no  means  captivated  by  his  manners,  which  were  any. 
thing  but  prepossessing,  could  not  help  being  grateful, 
for  the  lively  interest  he  appeared  to  take  in  Uic  welfare 
of  hb  family. 

Maria  del  Rosario  Peuuela  was,  at  thb  period,  a  board- 
er  at  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  where  Dofia  Gertrudes 
became  a  constant  vbiter,  taking  a  maternal  interest  in 
the  lovelv  affectionate  girl,  who  had  lost  her  mother  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  who  had  evidently  never  known  s 
fiither's  tenderness.    Don  Beltran,  indeed,  seldom  if  ever 
vbited  her;  having  committed  her  entirely  to  the  care  of 
the  Madre  Abad^zi,  (Motlier  Abbess,)  who  was  as  induU 
gent  towards  her  as  could  be  expected  from  one  of  an 
order  of  devotees,  by  whom  all  natural  affection  is  con- 
sidered a  crime.  As  for  her  brother  Joaquin,  she  scarcely 
knew  him,  nor  had  she  even  seen  him  since  they  were 
both  children.    Carlos  accompanied  hb  mother  in  her 
daily  ybits  to  the  convent ;  at  first,  from  a  natural  feeling 
of  curiosity,  to  ascertain  what  she  could  possibly  find  to 
interest  her  so  warmly  in  the  sister  of  so  repubive  a  be- 
ing, as  hs  could  not  but  consider  Joaquin  to  be.   lie  was 
charmed  by  her  unadorned  youthful  beauty ;  end  his  ad- 
miration of  her  unaffected  loveliness  ripened  at  each  suc- 
ceodin;^  interview,  into  the  purest  and  most  ardent  love. 
Maria  del  Rosario  also  loved  him,  she  believed,  as  a 
brother.    When  summoned  by  the  Hermana  Escucha^ 
of  the  week  to  the  grated  window  of  the  parlour,  she 
hurried,  with  greater  eagerness  than  usual,  on  the  days 
she  expected  to  see  him.    If  he  chanced  not  to  accom. 
pany  his  mother,  which  was  but  seldom  the  case,  and 
then  only  when  the  unavoidable  duties  of  his  profession 
detained  him,  she  would  enquire  for  him  with  such  un- 
dissembled  earnestness,  that  Dofia  Gertrudes,  althougli 
far  fi-om  bein^  particularly  clear  sighted  or  suspicious, 
could  not  avoid  observing  that  the  young  novice  felt  such 
an  interest  in  Carlos,  as  might  one  day  prove  fiital  to  her 
peace  of  mind.  To  warn  her  on  the  subject  appeared  im- 
possible ;  for  Doila  Gertrudes  well  knew  and  respected 
the  delicacy  of  her  feelings,  and  dreaded  to  inflict  on 
them  an  undeserved  and  needless  wound.    It  was,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently  obvious,  that  it  had  become  in- 
dispensably  necessary  to  attempt,  by  the  temporary  re- 
mo\uil  of  the  beloved  object,  to  erase  the  impression  he 
had  unfortunately  made :  for  she  was  too  well  aware  of 
Don  Bcltran's  intentions  with  respect  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  son,  to  hope  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
forego  them  in  favour  of  a  youth,  whose  paternal  estate 
was  so  small,-  that  he  might  almost  be  said  to  depend  on 
his  sword  alone  for  his  future  fortunes.    The  very  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  accepted  a  eommisison  in  the 
service  of  La  Patria,  was  also  decidedly  against  his  pre- 
tensions :  for,  although  Don  Beltran  took  especial  care 
to  disguise  his  principles,  he  was  notoriously  addicted  to 
the  Oodof  cause,  as  could  not  but  be  surmised,  from  his 
constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  avowed  as  well 
as  secret  emissaries  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  of  w^hom  there 
were  many  at  the  time  in  Caraccas.    Besides,  he  and  his 
son  had  invariably  evaded,  under  diflbrcnt  frivolous  pro- 


•  Two  eteucha^y — literally  listeners^ — are  appointed 
weekly  in  every  convent.  Their  duty  is,  to  attend  by 
turns  at  the  gate  of  the  loctttorio,  where  they  must  hear- 
ken to,  and  repeat  to  the  abbess,  all  conversations  that 
take  place,  between  the  nuns  or  novices,  and  their  visit, 
ors. 

t  All  European  Span|fU-ds  were  known  in  South  Ame- 
rica by  the  soubriquet  of  Godos^  or  Goths^  in  allusion  as 
well  to  their  Gothic  descent,  as  to  the  barbarous  and 
overwhelming  devastation,  with  which  they  ap|»eared  to 
delight  in  laying  waste  the  finest  country  m  the  world. 
The  same  name  was,  subsequently  to  the  revolution,  used 
indiscriminately  to  designate  all  royalbts,  whether  Span. 
iardi  or  Criollof. 
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tenoes,  being  enrolled  in  the  Gnardia  Cfvica,  or  any  other 
of  the  numerous  provincial  corps,  which  had  been  raised 
from  time  to  time  in  support  of  tlie  independence  of  Ve. 
nexuela ;  although  to  be  a  member  of  them  was  then 
eonsidered,  in  some  measure,  a  test  of  patriotism. 

Don  Carlos  iid  not  fail  soon  to  peroeive,  that  his  mo- 
ther no  longer  invited  him  to  accompany  Iier  in  her  visits 
to  the  novice  of  Santa  Clara ;  and  that  she  evidently  took 
pains  to  evade  his  proposals  of  calling  at  the  convent 
Dofka  Gertrudes  was  at  lenrth  obliged  partly  to  explain 
her  motives ;  and  flattered  herself  at  the  moment,  fVom 
his  silence  and  apparent  acquiescence,  which  were  in  re- 
ality effects  of  his  surprise  and  astonishment,  that  he 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  suppressing,  and  by  degrees 
totally  overcoming,  his  growing  attachment.  She  even 
began  to  doubt,  from  the  calnmess  with  which  he  heard 
her,  whether,  in  reality,  it  ever  existed.  Her  son,  indeed, 
resolved  to  be  guided  by  her  advice ;  and  determined  on 
making  an  effort  to  forget,  in  the  duties  and  animating 
exercise  of  his  profession,  that  be  had  ever  seen  Maria 
del  Rosario  ;— 

**  But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
liw  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove, — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love !" 

Let  those  who  have  studied  to  forget  any  object, — be 
it  what  it  may, — of  love,  ambition,  hope,  fear,  or  the 
meaner  pursuits  of  this  **  working-day  world,** — let  them 
•ay,  bow  the  very  endeavour  serves  but  to  imprint  it  yet 
more  forcibly  on  the  memory ;  and  how  the  resolution  to 
think  no  more  of  it,  recalls  it  more  vividly  and  incessantly 
to  the  recollection. 

In  his  mother's  earnestness,  while  she  attempted  to 
impress  on  hiiu  the  necessity  of  his  forbearing  to  visit  the 
convent,  she  had  unadvisedly,  and  almost  without  being 
aware  of  what  site  said,  hinted  at  tlie  too  probable  effect 
of  his  frequent  attentions  to  her  young  friend.  Carlos, 
in  his  subsequent  reflections  on  this  communication,  flit 
the  full  import  of  her  words,  and  dwelt  on  them  with  fond 
and  secret  exultation.  lie  had  no  suspicion  that  the  no- 
viciatc  was  to  end  in  the  cloister ;  and  flattered  himself 
that  nothing  but  his  want  of  fortune  (which  ever  appears 
to  a  youthful  lover  an  inconsiderable  impediment)  could 
prevent  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  the  wishes  he 
pcrmiltcd  himself  to  form.  He  therefore  indulged,  willi- 
out  scruple,  in  seductive  day-dreams,  which  enchanted 
his  imagmation  witli  honours  to  be  won  in  the  field,  and 
the  prospect  of  elevating  himself,  by  the  help  of  his  sword 
and  lance,  to  a  pinnacle  of  martial  glory,  from  whence 
he  might  venture,  witliout  fear  of  refusal,  to  offer  his 
hand  where  he  felt  his  heart  to  be  irrevocably  devoted. 
Animated  by  these  delusive  hopes,  he  engaged  with  re- 
newed ardour  in  the  career  of  fame ;  and,  in  the  few 
short  visits  which  he  puid  to  the  convent,  on  his  return 
from  the  succeeding  campaigns,  he  commanded  himself 
so  far,  as  to  obtain  tlie  warmest  praise  from  his  mother 
for  his  self^cnial,  and  even  to  deceive  Maria  del  Rosario 
into  a  belief,  that  he  regarded  her  witli  indifference  or 
aversion. 

At  length,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  in  which 
he  had  accompanied  Miranda,  he  unexpectedly  heard 
that  she  was  to  take  the  veil  on  the  festival  of  Jueves 
Santo  following ;  and  the  truth  flnslied  on  him  at  once, 
in  all  its  melanclioly  certainty.  With  a  sudden  resolu. 
tion,  inspired  by  despair,  he  sought  out  Don  Beltran,  and 
disclosed  to  him  his  long  cherished  hopes ;  imploring  him 
to  pause  were  it  but  for  anotlier  year,  before  he  crushed 
tliem  for  ever.  Don  Beltran  listened  to  him  with  compo- 
sure,  but,  as  Carlos  fancied,  with  a  smile  of  fiendish  ex- 
ultation.  He  coolly  answered,  that  nothing  would  have 
given  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  alliance  of  a  fSimily, 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  respect ;  but  that  circum- 
stances, which  could  not  be  controlled  or  altered,  impe- 
riously demanded  the  seclusion  of  his  daughter.  He 
forther  observed,  tliat  as  the  parties  could  not,  in  all  pro. 
bability,  have  seen  much  of  each  otlier,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  momentary  disappointment  would  leave  no 
lasting  trace,  when  once  her  monastic  vow  had  rendered 
all  regret  unavailing.  He  concluded,  by  demanding  of 
Don  Carlos,  as  a  man  of  honour,  tliat  he  would  abstain, 
if  possible,  from  seeing  liis  daughter ;  and  that,  at  all 
events,  be  would  pledge  his  word  not  to  make  the  least 
attempt  at  influencing  her  determination,  which  be  do- 
dared  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  cloister. 

Sepolveda,  irritated  beyond  the  bounds  of  forboaranoe, 
by  the  calm  contemptuous  tone  in  which  his  proposal 
was  rejected,  renewed  his  expostulations,  with  a  beat 
that  gave  Don  Beltran  all  the  advantage  over  him  he 
could  desire.  In  fact,  Penuela  was  so  conscious  of  the 
unnatural  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  meosore  he  bad 


resolved  on,  that  he  was  glad  of  a  pretence  for  quarrel- 
ing with  any  one  who  ventured  to  oppose  it 

The  conference  having  ended  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
manner  for  Sepulveda  he  hurried  to  the  society  of  his 
brother  officers,  with  the  intention  of  shaking  off,  in  their 
agreeable  company,  if  possible,  the  sense  of  degradation 
he  could  not  help  feeling,  when  he  reflected  on  his  hav- 
ing  stooped  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  ono,  whom  he  had 
now  every  reason  to  dislike.  Not  even  to  his  mother 
did  he  relate  the  mortifying  occurrence ;  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  could  not 
fail  to  affect  her  deeply.  His  honourable  feelings  still 
more  forcibly  forbade  him  to  reveal  his  hopeless  love  to 
its  unconscious  object ;  and  he  firmly  resolved  to  carry 
the  secret  with  him  to  his  grave,  rather  than  embitter 
her  existence  in  the  seclusion  to  which  she  was  doomed, 
by  an  unnecessary  disclosure. 

Don  Beltran,  on  his  side,  felt  himself  equally  inter- 
cstcd,  slUiough  from  very  different  motives,  in  conceal- 
ing  all  tliat  had  taken  place  at  their  interview  ;  so  that 
Dona  Gcrtiudes  still  continued  her  visits  at  his  house, 
and  with  greater  frequency  during  the  month  of  tempo- 
rary freedom  his  daughter  enjoyed,  between  the  expira- 
tion of  her  noviciate,  and  the  day  of  her  taking  the  veil. 
She  also  so  far  conquered  her  habitual  reluctance  to  mix- 
ing in  society, — for  Maria  del  Rosario*s  sake,  and  at  her 
earnest  request, — that  she  accompanied  her  young  friend 
to  all  the  public  places,  as  well  as  private  entertainments, 
at  which  it  was  usual  to  appear,  while  treading  the 
round  of  gaiety  prescribed  by  custom  to  thos^  in  her 
situation. 

Dofia  Gertrudes  could  not  help  observing,  that  her  son 
studiously  avoided  attending  her  on  these  parties  of  plea- 
sure ;  and  that,  when  they  happened  accidentally  to  meet 
in  company,  his  manner  was  more  constrained  than  was 
natural  to  him,  and  he  invariably  found  some  excuse  for 
retiring.  Her  young  proteg^  also  saw  it,  and  was  sen- 
sibly grieved  at  a  conduct  she  could  not  but  consider 
unkind.  Far  from  suspecting  his  secret  motive,  she  at- 
tributed  his  evident  unwillingness  to  join  any  society,  of 
which  she  formed  a  part,  to  a  coldness  of  which  he 
could  by  no  means  be  justly  accused ;  and  piqued  by  his 
apparent  indifference,  she  affected  a  gaiety  which  de- 
ceived  every  one  but  herself. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ALAHEDA. — TIIK  CAZIQUE. — THE  CHINQANERA. 

The  vigil  of  Jueves  Santo,  at  Caraccas,  was  one  of 
those  enchanting  evenings,  peculiar  to  tropical  climates, 
in  which  the  hour  of  sunset  is  hailed  with  delight  by  all 
classes  of  animated  beings,  as  a  refreshing  and  invigo- 
rating relief  from  the  scorching  heat  felt  during  the  day. 
Although  the  twilight  was  so  short  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible,  the  peculiar  lustre  of  the  moon,  and  brillian- 
cy  of  the  stars,  amply  supplied  the  sun's  place,  on  his 
sinking  out  of  sight  behind  the  mountains  of  Maracay, 
with  that  mild  placid  light  which  cannot  weary. 

The  whole  population  of  Caraccas  began  to  pour  out 
of  the  crowded  city,  through  the  different  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  open  country;  and  the  public  walks  were 
rapidly  filled  with  groups  of  laughing  Creoles,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  reserved  their  gaiety  until  this  hour.  The 
day  had  been  unusually  and  oppressively  sultry ;  and,  as 
the  numerous  parties  of  friends  and  acquaintance  passed 
each  other,  they  paused  to  remark,  that  the  cool  moon- 
tain  breeze  had  never  wafled  such  perfume  from  the 
neighbouring  plantations.  The  tops  of  the  stately 
alamos  planted  along  the  suburbs  sparkled  with  innu- 
merable  fire-flies,  which,  as  they  flitted  f^om  tree  to 
tree,  might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for  the  scarce 
less  brilliant  meteors,  that  appear  to  fiill  from  every 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  during  the  still  nights  preceding 
and  following  the  hot  days  of  summer  near  the  line. 
The  shrill  notes  of  the  mocking-bird,  and  the  Virginian 
nightingale,  were  clearly  distinguished  above  the  busy 
hum  of  tlie  multitude ;  while,  at  intervals,  the  tinkling 
of  a  mule's  bell  was  lieard,  as  the  leading  fnaehot  of  a 
brge  drove  passed  drowsily  by,  on  their  way  to  the 
savanna,  followed  by  the  muleteers,  either  chanting 
their  Llan^ro  songs  in  the  monotonous  recitative  of  the 
low  country,  or  carelessly  tonehing  the  struigs  of  their 
vihuelat,*  as  they  rode  slowly  past 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  principd  promenade,  called, 
from  the  superior  size  and  beauty  of  the  popkrs  by  which 


*  The  vihuila,  or  Hple,  is  a  species  of  small  guitar, 
in  general  use  among  Uie  peasantry  of  the  colonies.  It 
is  frequently  constructed  of  the  half  of  an  oval  gourd, 
with  a  cedar  sound*board« 


it  was  bordered.  La  Alameda,  a  large  semicircular  spot 
of  ground  was  tailed  off,  and  surrounded  with  roartile 
seats,  carved  to  resemble  sofas  and  ottomans.  Here  two 
military  bands  were  stationed,  as  usual  in  summer  eren- 
ings,  occasionally  relieving  each  other  in  peHbfining 
such  national  and  patriotic  airs,  as  had  already  been 
composed  in  Venezuela,  or  adopted  from  tlie  muflc  of 
other  countries.  Ilie  concourse  attracted  by  the  nmsi- 
cians  was,  of  course,  greater  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Alameda ;  and  as  tlic  seats  were  cxclosiTelj 
occupied  by  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  principal 
families,  few  of  tlie  parties,  which  preferred  pacing  the 
broad  centre  walk  to  listening  to  the  music,  approached 
this  spot  without  pausing  for  a  few  moments,  to  look 
with  interest  and  admiration  on  the  fair  Caracqucnas.. 

The  saya  and  basquina,  in  which  the  Criollas  invmria- 
bly  appear  when  abroad,  form  a  dress  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  faoltlestf 
symmetry  of  their  fine  forms ;  and  th  :y  are  not  uncon- 
scious how  well  the  dark  colour,  in  which  they  dcshght 
to  clothe  themselves,  is  suited  to  their  lovely  faroDetlo 
complexions.  The  South  American  females  live  in  an 
mild  a  climate,  that  they  find  it  unnecessary  to  eover 
their  heads,  when  taking  the  air.  They  are  cooseqneotly 
remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  simplicity  with  which 
their  glossy  black  hair  is  at  all  times  braided ;  its  aole 
ornament  being  usually  a  carnation,  or  a  single  roae 
bud. 

The  eiudadanot,  who  strolled  along  beneath  the  pop- 
lar trees,  were  for  more  vorious,  and  even  sboinr  in  thnr 
dress.  A  middling  class  in  society  was  then  afmosl  !»• 
known.  It  did  not  begin  to  assume  any  degree  of  con. 
sequence,  until  several  years  of  indepen<tence  had  porrait- 
ted  a  country,  which  had  hitlierto  known  no  iniennedtata 
degree  between  masters  and  slaves,  to  resolve  itself  inlo 
a  more  liberal  arrangementof  its  inliabitants.  TbcpacUo, 
in  which  were  comprehended,  at  the  time  wo  speak 
o^  all  those  who  were  not  entitled  by  birth,  station,  or 
wealth,  to  be  considered  as  cavolUroi^  did  not  introde  tm 
this  promenade.  They  were,  however,  to  tbe  full  as 
happy,  if  not  more  so,  on  the  Arrajran,  or  in  the  diflfeiciit 
boulevards  6f  the  suburbs,  where  the  crowded  fimdangos, 
and  extensive  open  sheds  appropriated  to  the  nosic  and 
dancing  of  the  C'hinganeras,  re-echoed  with  the  aooBd 
of  guitars  and  vihuelas.  But  along  the  Alameda  wen 
to  be  seen  tbe  sleek  and  portly  dignitarks  of  tfae^nreh, 
in  tlieir  peculiar  and  striking  costume,  loudly  and  earn- 
estly di^ussing  disputed  topics  in  tlie  politics  of  tbe  day. 
With  these  were  mingled  oflSoers  of  all  ninka,  belonging 
to  the  different  patriot  corps  stationed  at  head-qnartcrs, 
or  to  tho  staff;  glittering  in  every  possible  variety  of 
splendid  and  theatrical  dress, — for  it  could  not  in  strict* 
ness  be  called  uniform, — that  their  fancy  inclined  them 
to  adopt,  before  years  of  repeated  and  dcstmctive  reverses 
had  sobered  the  judgment  of  the  republican  sokUm, 
and  redticed  to  distress  and  penury  the  wfadthjest  of  tiie 
land. 

These,  with  a  few  civilians  of  distinction,  who  either 
held,  or  aspired  to,  the  highest  places  in  the  newJj  es- 
tablisbed  ^vernment,  were  almost  the  only  oocnpisrs  o^ 
the  principal  promenade;  while  the  wide  wMlkm  were 
slowly  paced  by  friars  from  different  moosstenea^  ettber 
in  the  white  and  gray  habits  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  orders,  or  in  the  dam  cowl  and  ViroaA  Vla^ 
belt,  worn  by  the  brotherhoods  of  San  Aagnfitm  ov  San 
Juan  dc  Dies.  Tliesc  cenobitcs  scorned,  with  tme  mo- 
nastic pride,  to  associate  with  the  pueblo,  and  were  with. 
held  by  the  spirit  of  party,  (being  all  violent  Godos),  as  wdl 
as  unfitted  by  tlie  gaucherie  and  moroocness  acquired  in 
the  cloister,  for  joining  the  society  of  the  more  liberal,  as 
well  as  better  educated  secular  clergy,  or  of  the  nulitaiy. 
They  therefore  wandered  about  with  a  discontented  and 
suspicions  air,  anxiously  endeavouring,  as  they  glided 
unnoticed  beliind  the  poplars,  to  catch  the  import  of  tbe 
enthusiastic  harangues,  with  which  the  unpractised  but 
zealous  advocates  of  independence  were,  by  turns,  en- 
tertaining their  hearers.  These  monigotes  were  of  the 
royalist  party,  with  scarcely  an  exception ;  and,  as  many 
of  them  as  the  Spanish  general  Monteverde  tboogfat  it 
worth  his  while  to  bribe,  were  indefatigable  spies,  era- 
ploying  themselves,  without  intermission,  in  procariBg 
ana  transmitting  him  information. 

Among  the  numerous  young  oflicers  who  anrased 
themselves  on  the  Alameda,  one  while  by  listening  to 
and  commenting  on  the  sage  remarks  of  their  seniors, 
and  the  next  by  criticising  the  style  of  beanty  and  dress 
of  their  fiur  country  w(»nen,  was  Carlos  Sepuhreda.  Hia 
numerous  acquaintance  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  en* 
gage  him  in  his  usual  lively  strain  of  oonversatioOt  and 
nad  at  last  abandoned  him  to  his  melancholy  refleottoos; 
each  accusing  him  of  ill-hnmoury  and  repeating  tht  i 
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exclamatioEi  of  **  What  the  deuce  U  the  matter  with 
Carloi?" 

He  had  seen  DoAa  Gertrudes  pass  by,  with  her  pro- 
te|r^  to  the  seats  at  the  end  of  the  walk ;  and  as  he 
well  knew  that  this  was  the  last  night  that  he  should  sec 
Maria  del  Rosario  on  the  Alameda,  he  had  resolved  to 
approach  her,  and  at  least  bid  her  farewell,  if  he  could, 
with  composure.  Ho  had  repeatedly  advanced  with  this 
determination,  but  had  as  oflen  drawn  back  irresolute ; 
and  was  leaning  against  one  end  of  the  alamos  at  a 
short  distance  from  tho  music,  unconsciously  gazing  on 
the  crowd  before  him,  when  his  reverie  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  friendly  voice,  the  tones  of  which  were 
familiar  to  his  ear, — ^  Apropos,  friend  Carlos !  you  ap- 
pear to  have  turned  musical  amateur  to-night." 

Sepulveda  hastily  turned  and  recognised  his  old  com- 
rade Lorenzo  Tovar,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Cazadores  de 
Aragoa,  who  had  that  moment  arrived  from  La  Guayra, 
where  his  re&^iment  was  doing  duty ; — as  might  be 
known  by  his  nigh  boots  and  spurs,  broad  palm  leaf  som- 
br^ro,  and  military  capote,  covered  with  the  dust  of  the 
road. 

**  The  very  friend  I  could  have  most  wished  to  see  T' 
ezdaimed  l>on  Carlos ;  **  I  am  truly  rejoiced  at  your 
arrival,  camarada  Tovar  !  but  how  have  yon  contrived  to 
obtain  permission  to  visit  the  capital  during  the  festival 
of  our  anniversary  7  I  know  Miranda*s  instructions  to 
the  colonels  of  regiments  have  been  such,  as  most  strictly 
£>rbid  any  leave  of  absence  being  granted  before  next 
week ;  for  the  Junta  Gobemativa  is  apprehensive  of  too 
great  a  concourse  collecting  here,  to  witness  the  cere- 
monies of  renewing  tlie  oath.** 

**  True,  Carlos ;  and  although  I  made  all  the  interest 
possible  with  el  Tio  Comandante  for  leave  to  come  up 
and  see  you,  he  was  inexorable.  However,  the  governor 
of  the  port  fortunately  had  important  despatches  to  send, 
as  well  as  verbal  communications  to  make,  to  the  £c- 
oelentisima  Junta ;  and,  as  I  was  in  some  measure  the 
occasion  of  a  discovery  being  made,  to  which  they  refer, 
I  was  selected  as  the  messenger.  But  you  seem  to  for- 
get  that  I  am  almost  a  stranger  in  Caraccas.  You  must 
be  my  guide  as  well  as  host ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  I 
must  send  my  Indian  friend  here  to  your  quarters.** 

**  By  all  means.  Let  him  enquire  at  our  barrack  gate 
for  my  ordenanza,  who  will  take  every  care  of  him  for 
the  credit  of  the  oorps.** 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  round  to  look  for  the  Indian 
whom  his  friend  had  mentioned,  and  saw  the  tall  spare 
form  of  a  Cachiri,*  who  had  retired  a  few  paces  from 
wliere  the  young  men  stood,  to  avoid  listening  to  them ; 
private  conversation  being  usually  held  sacred  by  the 
untaught  honour  of  the  native  tribes,  and  more  espe- 
eially  by  those  which  are  commonly  reputed  least  civil- 
ised. He  was  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  as  was  evi- 
dent, rather  from  the  wrinkles  in  his  dark  red  brow,  and 
the  fbw  grey  hairs  that  might  be  seen  in  his  long  and 
loose,  but  neatly  combed,  Mack  hair,  than  firom  any  stoop 
in  his  gait,  or  emaciation  in  his  limbs ;  the  firmness  and 
well  rounded  contour  of  which  evidently  belonged  to  a 
hunter  rather  than  a  labourer.  His  only  clothing,  and 
that  he  had  adjusted  on  entering  the  city, — ^was  the  dark 
brown  woollen  mano,  or  cloak,  which  served  him,  alter- 
nately, as  a  horse««loth  by  day,  and  a  blanket  by  ni^ht, 
wrapped  loosely  round  his  waist,  and  barely  reachmg 
below  his  knees,  leaving  his  broad  chest,  seamed  with 
numerous  scars,  fully  exposed  to  view.  His  thick  straight 
hair  hung  down  over  his  muscular  shoulders  without  the 
least  appearance  of  a  curl ;  being  parted  in  the  front, 
and  confined  backwards  by  a  narrow  rod  fillet^  so  as  to 
■how  his  high  forehead,  and  small  ears,  in  which  he 
wore  silver  ear  rings  in  the  sliape  of  a  crescent  These 
were  his  only  ornament,  excepting  a  rosary  of  black 
shining  berries,  with  padre-nuestros  and  a  cross  of  gold. 
He  ah^  wore  a  double  scapulary  of  Nra  Seiiora  del  Car 
men,  to  the  string  of  which  were  suspended  two  or  three 
■maU  bags  containing  Indian  charms,  and  the  indispensa- 
ble utensil  among  t^  South  Americans,  a  tootli  pick, 
made  of  a  condor's  quill.  He  had  no  weapon  but  the 
usual  cuchilh  cackiblaneOj  a  long  double-edged  knife, 
with  a  white  carved  handle  made  of  alligator's  bone. 
His  knees,  leg)*,  and  small  finely  turned  weij  (a  diftin- 
guishing  mars  of  his  race,)  on  which  he  wore  light  san- 
diUs,  plaited  from  the  white  fibres  of  the  aloe,  would 


*  The  Cachiri  Indians,  most  of  whom  are  moun- 
taineers, are  reputed  the  most  noble  tribe  in  Venezuela ; 
(called  by  them  Coquibacoa.)  They  are  also  the  most  war- 
like of  the  existing  aborigines ;  and  are  much  respected 
by  the  Goagivls,  Caribis,  and  other  rival  tribes.  Boli- 
var*s  favourite  rallying  cry  in  battle  was—**  Firwu9  Ca- 
ckiriet  r 


have  been  valuable  models  for  a  sculptor.  His  arms 
were  stained  with  the  deep  blue  dye  of  indigo,  in  a  neat 
waving  pattern  extending  as  far  as  the  wrists,  where 
broad  stripes,  in  close  imitation  of  network  bracelets, 
were  painted  of  the  same  colour. 

His  head  was  thrown  back  with  rather  a  haughty  air 
of  assumption ;  and  a  thoughtful  frown,  evidently  proceed, 
ing  from  the  habitual  meUncholy  of  his  race,  rather  than 
from  sulleuness  or  ill-humour,  gave  that  intelligent  ex* 
pression  to  his  handsome,  though  strongly  marked,  In- 
dian features,  which  such  are  eminently  capable  of 
assuming.  Don  Lorenzo'addressed  him  twice  bofore  he 
heard ;  so  earnest  was  his  graze  on  th^  cirble  of  Carac- . 
queilas  surrounding  the  music. 

**  Holla !  compadre  Pichiloncoy !  take  our  horses  to 
the  barracks  of  the  Hozares,  behmd  the  palace,  and  en- 
quire for  Captain  Sepulveda*s  servant  He  will  show 
thee  where  to  tie  them  up,  and  find  thee  a  bed,  and  pro- 
bably something  better  to  eat  than  that  coea^^  which  thou 
art  eternally  chewing.** 

The  Indian  glanced  his  eagle  eye  on  the  officer ;  and 
said,  as  he  drew  the  horses  towards  him  and  prepared  to 
mount,  **  No  barrack  for  me  to-night,  compadre  Tovar. 
I  shall  take  the  horses  out  to  the  savanna,  and  sleep 
there  myself.** 

**  Come,  man, — they  will  be  far  better  off  in  the  ca- 
valry barracks,  with  plenty  of  maize  and  cane-tops  for 
forage,  than  with  the  coarse  alfalfa  of  the  plantations, 
and  musquitoes  innumerable  tormenting  them  all  night** 

**  No  matter,  compadre !  The  last  time  I  suffered  my 
horse  to  be  tied  under  a  shed  in  one  of  your  barracks, 
he  lost  more  blood  by  the  morciegaloSf'^  in  one  night, 
than  three  months'  savanna  feeding  could  replace.  Be- 
sides, there  was  no  sea-breeze  all  this  day ;  and  the  wells 
on  the  road  are  dry.  We  shall  have  an  earthquake  to- 
night, or  to-morrow  morning  at  farthest,  compadre !  and 
better  the  light  leaves  of  the  forest,  than  the  rough  tiles 
of  the  town  overhead,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Andes  starts 
in  anger  from  his  slumbers.** 

Having  thus  said,  he  sprung,  with  scarcely  the  appear- 
ance  of  an  effort,  on  his  shaggy  wild  looaing  animal ; 
and  disappeared  in  an  instant, leading  with  him  Tovar*s 
horse. 

**  Where  did  you  pick  up  your  new  attendant  ?**  en- 
quired Sepulveda ;  **  One  would  be  tempted  to  observe, 
that  you  might  clothe  him  a  little  better,  amigo  Lorenzo ! 
now  that  you  have  brought  him  fi'om  his  native  wilds  ,* 
especially  when  paying  a  visit  at  head-quarters.** 

**  You  do  me  rar  too  much  honour,  camarada,  to  sup- 
pose him  an  attendant  of  mine.  The  Cacique  Pichilon- 
coy  would  scorn  to  attend  even  on  his  very  catholic  ma- 
jesty Don  Fernando,  unless  indeed  on  terms  of  equality. 
Be  it  known  to  you  that,  if  he  favours  me  so  far  as  to 
look  aflcr  my  horse,  or  even  to  cook  occasionally  for  us 
both,  when  on  a  journey,  it  is  merely  as  a  eompadre^  and 
under  the  fullest  conviction  that  I  would  do  the  same 
for  him  were  he  to  require  it  Clothe  him,  saidst  thou  7 
truly  I  wasted  more  arguments  and  rhetoric  on  him  this 
aflemoon,  before  I  could  persuade  him  even  to  wrap  his 
cloak  decently  round  liim,  that  he  might  be  in  some  sort 
fit  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  than  would  have  set 
me  up  as  a  lawyer.  You  have  seen  him  here, — in  a 
place  to  which  he  has  a  mortal  dislike,  as  indeed  he  has 
to  all  towns  and  even  villages, — simply  because  he  is  a 
most  devoted  friend  and  ally  of  mine,  and  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  do  me  every  good  turn  in  his  power." 

**  Allow  me,  Senor  de  Tovar,  to  congratulate  you  on 
so  important  an  acquisition.  Pray  how  have  you  con- 
trived, with  all  your  wildness,  to  get  into  the  good  graces 
of  so  serious  a  being  as  an  Indian  7  and,  above  all,  a 
Cachiri  7*» 

**  Faith !  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  could  discover, 

*  The  coea  leaf  resembles  that  of  the  citron  in  shape 
and  colour.  It  has  the  property  of  eoabling  those  who 
chew  it,  to  undergo  violent  and  long  continued  exertion, 
with  little  or  no  other  sustenance.  The  mountain  In- 
dians  constantly  use  it,  when  on  their  toilsome  journey 
over  the  Cordillera,  where  provisions  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured,  nor  can  be  conveniently  carried.  It  is  chewed 
with  lime  made  from  shells,  and  with  ashes  of  the  moUe 
root 

t  The  morciegaloy  or  large  bat  of  South  America,  is 
exceedingly  destructive  to  cattle,  and  sometimes  to  hu- 
man  beings,  when  sleeping  in  an  exposed  situation.  It 
repeatedly  happened,  during  the  campaigns  of  the  revo- 
iution,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  horses  belonging  to 
an  army  were  so  copiously  bled  during  one  night,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  marching  for  several  days : — many  of 
them  even  dying  on  the  spot,  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive phlebotomy. 


than  thai  he  saved  my  life  at  the  lagoon  of  Maracay,  in 
my  childhood,  when  my  canoe  upset  as  I  was  fishing. 
Last  year,  too,  at  Puerto  Cavallo,  when  the  barber  sur* 
geon  of  our  regiment  gave  me  over  in  the  calentdra,  mr 
compadre  heard  of  it,  and  came  to  my  assistance  witL 
his  deer  skin  wallet  full  of  herbs  and  barks,  with  which 
he  soon  set  me  on  my  legs.  But  he  is  now  the  principal 
cause  of  my  being  detached  to  the  city.  The  whole 
tribe  of  Cachiris,  you  well  know,  are  stanch  patriots, 
and  of  course  at  war  with  the  Guagivis,  who  are  leagued 
with  the  Godos.  It  appears  tliat  one  of  these  last,  who 
was  entrusted  with  private  intelligence  for  Monteverde 
from  his  spies  in  Caraccas,  fell  into  an  ambush  of  the 
Cachiris.  Pichiloncov,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  despatches,  which  he  rightly  conjectured  to  be  of 
importance,  brought  them  to  mo,  that  I  might  get  what- 
ever credit  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Junta  by  the  dis- 
covery. But  ray  compadre  took  care,  accprding  to  the 
laudable  custom  of  his  nation,  to  make  bis  prisoner  con- 
fess, (by  no  gentle  means  you  may  suppose,)  every  thing 
he  knew  relative  to  bis  employers*  The  governor  a£ 
La  Guayra,  therefore,  sent  him  with  me  here ;  he  has 
been  already  examined  before  the  Junta ;  and  I  left  that 
sage  body,  just  now,  in  close  deliberation  on  his  inteUi* 
gcnce,  and  on  the  contents  of  the  intercepted  correspond* 
encc.  And  now  that  I  have  answered  all  your  questions, 
tell  me,  Carlos,  will  you  be  my  vaqveimu  7  Will  you 
take  me  to  see  Dona  Gertrudes  7  and  introduce  me  to 
all  the  fair  Caracquenas  of  your  acquaintance  7  It  is,  I 
doubt  not,  very  extensive ;  for  you  Sefiores  of  the  staff 
have  great  advantages  over  your  comrades  of  the  line, 
in  that  instance.** 

**  Willingly,  camarada ;  I  believe  my  mother  is  at  this 
moment  seated  near  the  music  But,  as  for  any  farther 
introductions,  yon  must  be  greatly  altered  indeed  from 
the  wild  fellow  I  remember  you,  if  you  cannot  dispense 
with  that  ceremony." 

The  two  friends  encountered  some  difficulty  in  making 
their  way  through  the  press;  for  a  wandering  Chi  ngan^ra^ 
had  just  commenced  a  wild  tonadilla  of  the  hill  country, 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  within  hearing. 
She  accompanied  her  song,  which  was  the  old  (^aintivo 
air  of  **  La  Monton^ra,**  on  a  small  vihuela  formed  of  a 
hollow  gourd ;  and  the  young  men,  having  paused  to  lis- 
ten,  caught  the  following  words : 

**  A  Montonera''s  life  I  lead ! 

I  *11  ne*er  disown  the  name ; 
Though  village  maids  and  city  dames 

May  lightly  hold  our  fame. 
From  Buenos  Ay  res*  boundless  plain 

The  Montonera  comes ;  • 

And  o*er  the  mighty  Andes*  heights 

In  liberty  she  roams. 

**  What  hand  e*er  tried  in  empty  space 

To  arrest  the  morning  star  7 
The  Montonc-ra*s  fVeebom  mind 

To  enslave  is  harder  fiir. 
Free  o*er  the  Cordillera*s  peaks. 

The  lordly  condor  stalks  ; 
As  freely,  through  her  native  wilds. 

The  Montonera  walks.** 

While  the  Chingan^ra  was  singing  these  verses,  an- 
other  of  her  tribe,  drest  in  the  picturesque  garb  formerly 
worn  by  the  aborigines  of  Coquibacoa,  and  crowned  with 
the  briUiant  fc^athers  of  the  lore  and  tuckn,  had  been  col 
looting  in  a  gaily  stained  calabash  the  contributions  of 
the  audience.  On  seeing  Don  Carlos  and  his  fnend 
muffled  in  their  capotes,  she  addressed  the  **iSinM>re«  la- 
padoB*^  witli  the  usual  mysterious  speeches,  which  those 
of  her  profession  so  well  know  how  to  adapt  to  all  possi- 
ble  circumstances,  and  which  are  puFposely  rendered  so 
vague,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  **  keep  the  word  of  pro- 
mise to  the  ear.**  Her  quick  and  practised  eye  caught 
the  look  of  interest  with  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  Sepul- 
veda heard  her  oracular  hints ;  and  from  the  amount  of  his 
contribution,  which  she  could  pretty  accurateff  guess  at 
as  it  fell  into  the  calabash,  she  was  prompted  to  address 
him  immediately  wiih  a  ditpedida,  such  as  used  then  to 
be  sung  at  farewell  serenades  by  despairing  lovers. 

When  Raymond  unwillingly  turned  to  depart. 
And  to  leave  fair  Eliza,  the  girl  of  his  heart. 


»  The  Chinraniros  are  a  peculiar  race  of  wandering 
Creole  minstreb,  whose  habits,  and  even  whose  appella- 
tion, strikingly  resemble  those  of  the  Zinganies^  or  £ast. 
em  gypsies.  They  claim  for  themselves  pure  Indian 
descent ;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  aborigines.  They  are 
all  good  dancers  and  musicians ;  and,  above  all,  fortune 
tellers,  supposed  sorcerers,  and  improtisatori. 
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She  cried  while  her  voice  was  impeded  by  woe ; 
**  Wilt  thoa  erer  forget  me  7  Ah  no,  Raymond,  no  I 

^  If  passion  alone  can  tme  passion  repay,— 
If  none  ever  loved  thee  as  I  have, — Ah  !  sar, 
Canst  thou  e*er  to  Eliza  ingratitade  show  f 
Wilt  thoa  ever  forget  me  7  Ah  no,  Raymond,  no  !** 

The  youth  dried  her  tears,  as  he  faltered  ^  Adiea  !** 
And  in  agony  cried,  as  he  rushed  from  her  view, 
**  Fonret  what  thou  wilt,  but  my  love  and  my  woe  I 
CSan  Eliza  forget  her  fond  Raymond  7  Ah  no  !*' 

The  applause  which  had  greeted  the  first  of  theee  songs, 
was  renewed  on  hearing  the  dispedida*  It  appeared  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  Carlos  Sepalveda*s  actual  situation 
and  feelings,  that  he  was  almost  induced  to  believe  him- 
self known  and  recognised  by  the  Cbingandra ;  and  he 
actually  fimcied  that  she  had,  in  some  inconceivable 
manner,  penetrated  the  secret  of  his  hopeless  passion. 
Under  this  impression  he  took  his  friend  Tovar*8  arm, 
and  attempted  to  lead  him  from  the  circle ;  but  Don  Lo- 
renzo laughing  declared,  that  he  was  determined  to  hear 
his  fortune  in  his  turn.  Having  accordingly  dropped 
his  oflTering  into  the  calabash,  the  Indian  n^instrel,  who 
had  little  difficulty  in  divining,  firom  the  cheerflil  tones 
of  the  light-hearted  soldier,  that 

**  From  love's  weak  childish  bow  he  lived  unharmed,*' 

took  the  vihuela  from  her  companion,  and  playing  the 
lively  air  of  **  La  Zambulliddra,"  sang  the  following 
verses: 

**  Youth !  this  magic  rin^  receive, 

The  Chingan^ra's  four  spell ; 
Swifi  the  city  ramparts  leave, 

Nor  heed  the  wakeful  sentinel. 
Come !  beloved  of  ray  soul, — 

To  the  depths  of  ocean  fly ; 
Where  the  dark  blue  billows  roll. 

Fearless  plunge,  nor  foar  to  die. 

**  To  the  wild  savanna  fly  ! 

Empty  pomp  of  cities  scorning  ; 
There,  beneath  the  vault  of  sky, 

Rest  in  safety  till  the  morning. 
Come !  beloved  of  my  soul, — 

To  the  sands  of  ocean  come ; 
There  no  sounds  shall  meet  thine  ear, 

Save  curlew's  pipe,  or  bittern's  drum. 

**  Hark !  the  wakening  earthquake's  cry 

Echoes  on  the  startled  ear ; 
To  the  city  ramparts  fly. 

Youth  !  for  death  awaits  thee  here. 
Come  !  beloved  of  my  soul,^ 

Fly  we  to  the  desert  waste, 
There,  where  the  lake's  blue  waters  roH 

A  fairy  pen  by  wizards  placed, 
Lies  for  thee  to  write  a  scroll 

Such  as  Montenzuma*  traced." 

^  I  believe  the  whole  race  of  Indians  has  conspired  to 
drive  me  from  Caraccas,"  cried  Tovar,  *♦  before  I  have 
time  to  see  any  thing  of  the  city.  My  corapadre  Pichi- 
loncoy  would  fain  have  hod  me  sleep  in  the  savanna ;  and 
again,  how  confidently  the  Chingan^ra  has  predicted  an 
earthquake.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  am  not  super- 
stitious.  There  is  positively  more  witchcraft  in  the  dark 
downcast  eyes  of  that  novice,  whom  thou  hast  been  so 
earnestly  gazing  on,  amigo  Carlos,  than  in  all  the  Indian 
wizards  between  the  sea  and  the  CordiUeras.  Who  is 
she,  pray  7  for  I  am  convinced  you  are  acquainted  with 
her." 

Sepulveda  started  from  a  fairy  dream  of  happiness,  to 
which  the  diapedidd  h^d  given  rise.  He  muttered  some- 
thing, almost  unintelligible,  about  a  protege  of  Doiia 
Gertrudes,  who  was  to  take  the  veil  the  next  day ;  and 
immediately  led  Tovar  to  hb  mother,  anxious  to  escape 
all  further  question  on  the  subject  Don  Lorenzo  was 
a  native  of  Maracay,  and  consequently  well  known  to 
Dona  Gertrudes,  who  expressed  much  pleasure  at  seeing 
him  again  after  so  lon^  an  absence.  When  she  intro- 
duced him  to  Dofia  Maria,  Carlos,  who  attentively  watch- 
ed his  friend's  looks,  observed  that  he  started  on  hearing 
the  name  of  Pefiuela,  and  that  he  appeared  so  much  em- 
barrassed, as  scarcely  to  be  capable  of  addressing  her  in 
his  usual  easy  strain  of  compliment 

The  hour  having  now  arrived  for  the  military  bands 
to  retire  to  their  respective  barracks,  and  tliere  commence 

*  Montenzuma,  or  rather  Mohtenznma^  is  the  Indian, 
and  probably  the  correct  method  of  pronouncing  the 
name  of  the  unfortunate  Mexican  monarch. 


the  tattoo,  the  company  began  to  disperse  in  different 
directions.  As  Dona  Gertrudes  was  about  to  leave  the 
Alameda,  she  remarked  to  Tovar,  that  she  considered 
herself  fortunate  in  having  secured  two  such  excellent  re- 
cruits, as  himself  and  her  son,  for  the  ball  that  was  to  be 
given  at  Don  Beltran's  house  that  night,  at  which  she  was 
to  preside.  Tovar  hastily  replied,  that  they  would  both 
certainly  have  the  honour  of  escorting  her  as  far  as  the 
house ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  the  urgent  business  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  capital,  and  would  keep  him  em- 
ployed the  greater  part  of  that  night,  must  be  his  excuse 
for  declining  her  inritation.  Sepulveda  also,  guessing, 
by  the  alteration  in  his  friend's  manner,  that  he  was 
privy  to  some  secret  connected  with  the  fkmily  of  Pefiu- 
ela,  pleaded  a  particular  engagement  at  General  Miran- 
da's house.  Maria  del  Rosario  heard  this  refusal  with 
ill-concealed  pain.  "  He  loves  me  not,** — ^thought  she, — 
^  he  flies  to  business,  pleasure,  any  where  to  avoid  meet- 
ing  me,  even  this  last  night  that  I  may  be  seen  in  the 
world.  But  why  should  1  think  of  him  more  7  to-night 
it  is  vain ;  to-morrow  it  will  be  sinful." 

She  then  turned,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  to  the  cheerftil 
group  wliich  had  assembled  to  conduct  her  home ;  and, 
leaning  on  Dona  Gertrudes,  was  soon  enabled  by  the 
elastic  spirits  of  youth  to  recover  her  composure.  Sepul- 
veda soeing  the  party  sufficiently  numerous  to  render  his 
escort  unnecessary,  stood  aside  as  they  retired.  When 
they  had  disappeared,  his  friend  Tovar  took  his  arm  in 
silence,  and  the  young  men  walked  a  turn  on  the  desert- 
ed Alameda,  without  exchanging  a  word ;  the  one  evi- 
dently pondering  on  some  unexpected  and  embarrassing 
discovery,  and  the  other  anticipating  some  inieresting 
disclosure,  on  the  subject  tliat  engrossed  his  mind.  At 
length  Don  Lorenzo  suddenly  stopped,  and,  grasping  his 
friend's  hand  exclaimed,  ^  It  b  in  vain  for  you  to  dissem- 
ble, Carlos ; — ^you  are  deeply  interested  for  the  Senorita 
PeAuela ;  perhaps  you  love  her.  I  pity  you  from  my 
soul,  if  it  is  really  the  case ;  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for 
her." 

**  You  alarm  me,  Lorenzo !  her  fate  is  indeed  deeply 
to  be  lamented ;  but  you  speak  far  more  seriously  than 
is  your  usual  manner.  Surely  there  is  nothing  new,  or 
extraordinary,  in  a  novice  taking  the  veil,  even  though 
it  were  against  her  will ;  and  we  are  not  so  certain  that 
such  is  her  case." 

**  I  heartily  wish  that  were  all,  amigo,"  said  Tovar ; 
**  but  you  must  know, — for  I  can  safely  trust  you  with 
the  secret, — that  her  father,  Don  Beltran  Penuela,  is  the 
very  traitor  to  his  country,  whose  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy  has  been  intercepted  by  Pichiloncoy.  He 
will  be  seized  to-night,  by  order  of  the  Junta;  and,  unless 
something  very  extraordinary  occurs  to  prevent  it,  he  will 
suflcr  death  as  a  spy.  His  property  will  be  confiscated 
to  the  use  of  the  state ;  and  his  ciiildren  will  be  reduced 
to  beggary." 

**  Madre  mia !  can  it  be  possible  7  Tovar,  I  must  save 
the  man  for  his  daughter's  sake.  Another  time  you 
shall  learn  how  ill  he  deserves  it  at  my  hands ;  but,  for 
his  innocent  daughter's  sake,  let  me  give  him  a  hint  of 
his  danger." 

"  Not  for  the  world,  Sepulveda !  remember  it  was  in 
strict  confidence  that  I  acquainted  you  with  what  I  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  kept  a  profound  secret  All  you  can 
possibly  do  for  him,  or  rather  for  his  daughter,  will  be  to 
make  use  of  your  interest  with  Miranda,  to  get  the  sen- 
tence of  death  commuted  into  banishment  for  lifo  from 
Venezuela.  The  traitor  richly  merits  an  exemplary 
punishment,  and  must  not  be  permitted  to  escape.  Mean- 
while, let  us  hasten  to  the  palace  of  the  Junta,  where  we 
shall  probably  hear  what  has  been  determined." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BALL-ROOM. — THE  ▲RREST. — THE  COURT-MARTIAL. 

The  magnificent  residence  of  Don  Bellran  Pefiuela, 
in  the  Calle  de  los  Capuchinos,  was  thia  night  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  all  others  in  that  retired  and  quiet 
street,  by  the  blaze  of  lights  which  shone  through  the 
viranda  windows,  and  by  the  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments, as  well  under  the  fruit  trees  in  the  patio,  as  in 
the  principal  sala  set  apart  for  dancing.  Variegated 
lamps  were  suspended  in  festoons  from  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  upper  corridor,  and  from  the  orange  and 
citron  trees,  under  which  throngs  of  to/mc/ttos, — uninvit- 
ed guests,  who  had  come  mask^  or  otherwise  disguised, 
— were  trying  the  patience  of  their  acquaintance  by 
sportive  raillery,  and  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  fruit* 
less  attempts  to  discover  them. 

The  lower  suite  of  apartments  was  occupied  by  card- 
players  and  politicians ;  and  the  rooms  above  stairs,  all 
of  which  communicated  with  each  other  by  large  folding 


doors,  were  appropriated  to  dancing,  music,  and  tbe  ler. 
tulia.  The  merry  minstrelsy  of  barps  and  guiun,su! 
tioned  under  the  awning  of  tbe  viranda,  animated  tbe 
younger  part  of  the  guests  to  exert  themieWes  in  tbe 
contro-danza  of  Spain,  and  in  the  nafional  dances  koova 
by  the  name  of.ei  bambueo  and  la  tdUa ;  while,  n  'mn, 
vals,  the  graceful  vaha,  in  which  the  South  AmerieiBf 
excel,  woSd  detach  several  couple  of  danoeri  fpnuuni 
in  giddy  circles  through  tbe  rooms,  in  which  tbe  elder  aod 
more  sedate  part  of  the  company  were  engaged  b  ooem. 
sation.  Flowers  of  the  brightest  hoes  were  seattmd 
around ;  and  china  vases  fill^  with  a  nnstttra  ooopoMd 
of  jasmin,  orange,  and  citron  flowers,  mbgkd  vith 
fresh-gathered  violets  and  rose-buds,  and  spriiSiled  with 
fragrant  essences,  were  placed  in  every  reoesB  of  (be 
apartments. 

Don  Beltran,  unconscious  of  his  detection  and  ifflpeei 
ing  disgrace,  tippenrtd  to  think  of  nothing  bat  protnotin^ 
the  mirth  and  festivity  of  his  guests.    He  seemed  b 
multiply  liimself,  so  incessantly  £d  he  bostle  fron  roon 
to  room,  in  his  eagerness  to  **  win  golden  (^aniont**  ftca 
the  company  he  had  assembled.    Daring  a  pause  k  Ibe 
dancing,  while  the  attendants  were  offering  the  refresa. 
ments  of  ice  and  orchata,  a  noise,  as  of  a  party  of  bctse, 
was  heard  approaching  along  the  un&cqoented  sirtti; 
and  some  of  the  guests,  who  had  been  induced  bjcwi- 
osity  to  look  out  of  the  viranda,  announeed  that  a  de. 
tachment  of  carbineers  was  drawn  op  in  frost  of  (be 
house.    Don  Beltran  turned  pale  as  death,  wbik  be  fil- 
tered his  belief,  that  it  could  only  bs  the  nighl  pitnl^ 
which  had  probably  halted  tc  listen  to  the  nnisie:  i 
sudden  silence  ensued  in  the  laoghins  arde,  wi  tk 
eyes  of  all  were  turned  anxiously  on  me  doors  opesi^ 
into  the  corridor,  in  expectation  of  they  knet  sotrk 
dreadful  occurrence. 

The  heavy  measured  tread  of  soldiers,  iid  the  Boacd 
of  theijr  sabres,  was  heard  dbtinctly  ascendiB|^\ra4 
staircase.    All  drew  back  as  the  plumed  9^\M 
troops  entered  the  saloon,  and  an  officer,  aduBeseil 
the  head  of  a  few  files  of  dismounted  dragooB»,{b|^T 
saluted  the  company.     H6  observed,  that  the  vsim  d 
his  duty  called  for  no  apology ;  and  demanded  to mcDs 
Beltran  Penuela.    The  master  of  the  house  stcf^k- 
ward,  and  the  officer,  briefly  informing  him  that  he  v^ 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Junta  Supreoia,oa  adarfitcl 
treason,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  mto  costodj.  At  tk 
ominous  sound  of  ire/won,  all  the  guests  ahniok  ted 
from  the  prisoner,  as  if  they  apprehended  contamiialM 
from  his  touch.     Hu  daughter  alone  sprang  forward txi 
clung  to  him  ;  exclaiming,  "  he  is  my  fiitfaef !  nc^biB^^ 
death  shall  part  us.** 

The  officer  respectfully  but  firmly  acquainted  bcf,tta 
his  orders  were  most  strictly  to  forWd  every  pen^ 
whatever  to  hold  communication  with  tbe  prisoDer.  ^ 
moreover  requested  the  astonished  company  to  i^ 
forthwith,  as  the  corregidor  was  in  waiting  bebw  *^ 
Ills  alguazils,  to  make  the  customary  search  for  ppcn> 
and  to  secure  the  doors  with  the  govemibent  seal  Dc^ 
Beltran  had  been  thunderstruck  by  thesuddcsnessoftbf 
arrest :  but  now  recovered  sufficient  composure  to  re- 
assure his  daughter  and  his  guests.  He  aflfocted  to  ueit 
the  whole  as  a  mistake,  or  as  the  consequence  of  w* 
false  information  laid  before  the  Junta  by  a  secret  eaeoj* 
whom,  he  said,  he  already  guessed  at,  and  wonW  take 
care  to  expose.  He  exhorted  Maria  del  R<»*'^^J^ 
courage,  and  gave  her  in  charge  to  Dona  Gcftmoa 
whom  be  requested,  if  he  sliould  not  be  set  at  liberty  s 
the  morning,  that  she  would  deliver  over  her  proteg^JJ 
the  Madre  Abadeza  of  the  Monias  Claras,  before  a^ 
mas3 ;  and  that  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  nf* 
proceed  exactly  as  if  he  were  present.  He  then,  hj"^ 
embraced  his  daughter,  and  taken  leave  of  his  f»^ 
lamenting  tliis  unceremonious  interruption  of  tatf 
amusement,  declared  his  readiness  to  accoopsny  » 
guards.  They  surrounded  and  led  him  ^'^V.^ 
where  a  horse  was  provided,  on  which  he  wascoadoe^ 
by  the  escort  to  the  palace  of  the  Junta  Sapr«Bit« 

A  military  tribunal  had  been  prcvioualy  «**°T: " 
the  Sala  de  JusUcia,  (hall  of  justice,)  in  rcadinesa  lof  ^^ 
summary  mode  of  trial,  anci  immediate  *®*""*I?u^ 
sentialiy  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  newly  citeous»J 
revolutionary  government      On  arriving  at  ^.^^ 
court  of  the  palace,  the  prisoner  was  conducted,*** 
a  moment's  delay,  into  a  small  but  tolerably  farn**^. 
apartment ;  which  having  been  used,  during  ^J^^. 
the  Spaniards,  as  a  temporary  place  of  confiaeBi«« 
the  better  sort  of  prisoners,  still  retained  the  nafS^P^ 
ings  at  the  windows,  and  heavy  boMs  at  the  door. 

The  Juez  Fiscal,  attended  by  a  single  s^****^ 
seated  at  a  small  table  with  lights  and  wrilinf  »*?^ 
evidently  in  expectation  of  Don  Beltran's  arrini- 
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his  escort  retired,  and  closed  the  door,  the  Jucz  (whose 
office  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  a  judge>adyocate), 
read  over  to  him  a  series  of  questions  which  had  been 
previously  prepared,  demanding  a  direct  and  explicit 
answer  to  each  in  turn.  This  is  in  strict  conformity  to 
Spanish  martial  law,  which  receives  a  prisoner's  confes- 
sion, as  the  best  and  most  conclusive  testimony  of  inno- 
cence or  g'uilt  'f  indifferent  whether  he  criminate  himself, 
provided  tlie  ends  of  justice  are  answered  by  his  avowal; 
and  considering  his  refusal  to  reply  to  questions  thus  put, 
as  an  unequivc^al  proof  of  conscious  guilt.  After  about 
an  hour*8  close  exammation,  the  ministers  of  justice  rose, 
and  left  Pciluela  in  no  very  enviable  situation.  Never- 
theless, as  not  the  slightest  hint  had  been  dropped  rela- 
tive  to  the  intercepted  correspondence,  he  flattered  him- 
self into  a  belief^  that  nothing  but  suspicion  had  as  yet 
attached  to  him. 

While  ho  was  ruminating  on  the  charges,  to  which  he 
considered  himself  most  liable,  and  framing  such  answers 
as  he  thought  would  best  suit  the  character  of  conscious 
innocence,  which  he  had  determined  to  assume,  he  heard 
the  jarring  sound  of  the  bolts  by  which  his  prison  door 
was  secured,  and  the  officer  who  had  arrested  him  in  his 
house  appeared,  and  commanded  him  to  follow.  Imme- 
diately on  his  leaving  the  room,  two  carbineers  who 
were  in  waiting  stepped  forward  ;  and  placing  themselves 
one  on  each  side  of  him,  proceeded  with  him  to  the  Sala 
de  Justicia.  The  gloominess  of  the  spacious  corridors, 
through  which  he  had  to  pass,  faintly  lighted  at  each 
tivning  by  a  solitary  lamp,  and  the  hoUow  echoes  which 
repeated  tne  heavy  tread  of  his  conductors,  strucic  dismay 
into  the  heart  of'^the  prisoner.  But,  when  the  door  of 
the  Sala  was  thrown  open,  and  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  his  judges,  he  was  so  appalled  by  the  con- 
sciousness  of  his  guilt,  as  to  be  totally  unable  to  support 
his  assumed  character ;  and  he  hung  his  head  before 
them,  with  the  air  of  a  sclflconvicted  criminal. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  his  guards  withdrew,  a 
commanding  voice,  which  he  recognised  as  that  of  Gene- 
ral Miranda,  directed  him  to  advance  to  the  foot  of 
the  table,  and  listen  to  the  charges  that  had  been 
brought,  and  were  about  to  be.  substantiated  against  him. 
At  this  summons,  be  compelled  himself  to  look  up,  and 
saw  the  long  council  board  surrounded  by  cheers  of  rank 
and  consideration  in  the  patriot  arm  v,  with  most  of  whom 
he  was  personally  acquainted.  This,  however,  instead 
of  encouraging  him,  served  but  to  embitter  his  present 
feelings  of  terror  and  confusion ;  for  he  knew  them  all  to 
be  enUiusiastically  attached  to  their  country's  cause,  and 
enemies  **tQ  the  knife,**  of  the  party  with  which  he  had 
leagued  himself.  He  saw  the  gaze  of  each  individual 
fixed  on  him,  with  various  expressions  of  contempt  and 
detestation ;  and  again  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  in 
shame  and  despair. 

The  Juez  Fiscal,  who  was  seated  on  a  stool  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  president,  then  rose,  in  obedience  to  a  sign 
made  him  by  Miranda ;  and  read,  in  a  distinct  voice,  me 
questions  which  had  been  already  put  to  Don  Beltran, 
and  his  answers.    The  prisoner  was  asked  by  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  customary  form,  whether  he  wished  to  ex- 
plain or  retract  any  part  of  his  declaration ;  and  having 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  deposition  of  the  Cacique 
Pichiioncoy  was  read  to  him,  iu  which  the  detention  of 
the  Indian  metisenger,  and  his  confession  of  having  been 
cmplmred  by  the  prisoner,  was  circumstantially  detailed. 
Don  Beltran  was  again  called  on  by  Miranda  to  answer 
to  this  accusation.     Believing  that  bis  written  communi- 
cation had  escaped  detection,  he  mustered  resolution  to 
look  up,  and  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  of  receiving 
such  dubious  evdence  in  a  cause,  on  the  result  of  which 
depended  his  Ufe,  and  that  which  he  held  far  dearer,  his 
honour.    Ho  begged  to  remind  the  court,  that  the  Cachiri 
tribe  was  notoriously  in  the  habit  of  torturing  the  Gua- 
givis,  as  often  as  any  of  that  persecuted  race  vill  into  the 
hands  of  the  former ;  and  submitted,  that  an  extorted  con- 
ftxaion  of  this  nature,  totally  unsupported  by  proof,  or 
collateral  evidence  of  any  description,  ought  not  for  a 
moment  to  weigh  with  the  honourable  court,  against  the 
character  of  a  respectable  citizen. 

**  Besides,*'  said  he,  gradually  graining  confidence'  as 
ho  proceeded,  from  the  attention  with  which  he  was 
beard ;  **  an  Indian's  oath  is  not  admiMiible  in  any  court 
of  law ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  considered  deserviiifir  of  credit, 
when  opposed  to  the  simple  asseveration  of  a  white  man." 

At  these  words.  General  Zaraza,  the  aged  guerilla 
cfaxcf^  who  was  seated  at  the  president's  right  hand,  lost 
all  patience,  and  -exclaimed,  regardless  of  the  decorum 
usually  observed  on  a  court-martial,  "  Dares  the  traitor 
treat  an  Indian's  word  with  contempt  ?  What  are  we 
ally  or  what  ought  we  to  be,  but  Indians  7    I  would  to 


heaven  we  were  Lalf  as  true  and  honest  as  a  nation ! 
His  very  sentiments  proclaim  him  to  be  a  Godo." 

Here  Zaraza  was  interrupted  by  the  presiilent,  who 
said,  **  Softly,  sofUy !  the  prisoner  must  on  no  account 
be  interrupted  in  his  defence.  Perhaps  he  will  explain 
to  the  court  how  it  happens,  that  he  has  been  enabled  to 
divine  the  very  tribe  to  which  the  intercepted  messenger 
belonged.  It  was  not  once  alluded  to,  if  I  mistake  not, 
in  the  deposition  which  has  just  been  read  to  him." 

Peduela  immediately  recollected  the  error,  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  iii  the  confusion  of  hb  defence.  He  at- 
tempted to  explain  it  away,  by  saying,  that  on  hearing 
the  name  of  Pichiioncoy  mentioned,  and  knowing  his 
accuser  to  be  a  Cachiri,  it  was  a  natural  supposition  for 
him  to  make,  that  any  prisoner,  made  by  that  caziqne, 
must  necessarily  belong  to  the  tribe  with  which  his  war- 
like nation  was  at  constant  variance.  No  remark  was 
elicited  from  the  court  by  this  explanation ;  but  Pefiucia, 
who  now  watched  with  anxious  vigilance  the  looks  of  his 
judges,  augured  but  ill  of  its  success,  from  the  incredu- 
lous smile  which  he  could  discover  on  their  lips. 

The  Juez  Fiscal  then  handed  him  the  envelope  of  a 
letter,  directed  to  the  Spanish  General  Monteverde  at 
Cartagena;  and  premising  that  the  court  had  already 
carefully  compared  it  with  several  manuscripts  bearing 
his  signature,  which  had  been  found  in  his  study,  de- 
mand^ of  him  whether  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  his 
writing.  He  could  not  avoid  owning,  on  examination, 
that  the  resemblance  was  striking ;  but  boldly  disclaim- 
ed all  knowledge  of  its  contents.  At  the  same  time, 
recollecting  that  the  envelope  which  had  been  produced 
might  possibly  have  been  found  in  his  house,  and  that  in 
that  case  an  unqualified  denial  would  be  prejudicial  to 
his  cause,  he  submitted  to  the  court,  that  even  if  he  had 
written  on  private  business  to  a  relation  who  was  in  the 
province  oi  Coro,  and  had  forwarded  his  letter  under 
cover  to  the  Spanish  general, — as  he  might  very  inno- 
cently have  done, — no  one  could  with  justice  blame  his 
conduct  in  that  respect 

Lastly  the  Juez  Fiscal,  having  once  more  demanded 
if  he  had  any  explanation  to  give  the  court,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  heavy  cliarge  brought  against  him,  and  hav- 
ing  received  no  answer,  preceded  to  read  aloud,  as  the 
last  and  damning  proof  of  treason,  the  intercepted  letter 
which  had  been  enclosed  in  the  envelope.  The  prisoner 
started  on  hearing  the  first  few  words,  and  trembled  so 
violently,  that  the  president  desired  him  to  take  a  seat, 
and  compose  himself,  so  as  to  listen  with  attention  to  the 
document  under  consideration.  The  letter  most  com- 
pletely established  the  truth  of  the  Indian's  testimony, 
and  exposed  Don  Beltran's  treason  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  It  contained  accurate  intelligence  respecting  the 
numerical  force  and  disposition  of  uie  patriot  troops,  as 
well  as  important  advice  relative  to  an  expedition  which, 
it  appeared,  the  royalists  were  preparing  against  Carac- 
cas.  It  also  referred  to  pcior  communications  which 
had  passed,  proving,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  had  not 
been  his  first  essay  in  the  dishonourable  capacity  of  a 
spy.  To  crown  the  whole,  although  a  feigned  name  had 
been  afiixed  to  the  body  of  the  letter,  the  full  signature 
of  Beltran  Penucla  was,  by  some  strange  but  not  unusual 
inadvertence  of  the  writer,  to  be  found  at  the  close  of  a 
postscript 

When  the  Fiscal  had  concluded,  Miranda  demanded 
of  the  prisoner,  in  the  same  calm  unaltered  tone,  what 
he  had  to  offer  in  his  defence.  Pcfiuela,  starting  as  it 
were  from  a  hidoons  dream,  loudly  reiterated  his  denial 
of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  He  solemnly 
declared  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery,  and  asserted  his 
innocence  in  incoherent  expressions  ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  usual  inconsistency  of  guilt,  he  entreated 
for  pardon,  and  supplicated  the  court,  m  the  most  abject 
terms,  to  be  merciful  to  his  first  offence. 

When  he  was  at  length  silent,  exhausted  by  the  vio- 
lence  of  his  emotions,  the  president  rose,  and  informed 
him,  that  the  court  had  already  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  hia  guilt  They  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  said, 
principally  by  means  of  the  letter,  which  they  could  not 
but  consider  an  irrefragable  proof,  supported  as  it  was 
by  the  evidence  of  his  messenger,  and  his  own  vacillating 
declarations.  He  had  been  sent  for  to  the  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  had  it 
been  in  his  power,  the  unfavourable  circumstances  which 
apoeared  to  condemn  him ;  but  he  had,  by  his  demeanour, 
left  his  judges  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  had  it  been 
possible  for  them  to  entertain  one  in  his  favour.  Miranda 
advised  him  to  consider,  in  tlie  solitude  of  the  dungeon 
to  which  he  was  about  to  be  removed,  whether  he  had 
any  witnesses  to  call,  or  evidence  to  offcr^  which  might 
avort  the  sentence  that  would  otherwise  be  read  to  him 


the  next  day,  after  the  ceremonies  of  the  JUita  shoold 
have  been  celebrated. 

The  president  then  rang  a  small  bell ;  the  carbineen 
again  entered,  and  conducted  Don  Beltran  through  a 
corridor,  which  turned  off  at  right  angles  from  that  by 
which  he  had  been  brought  to  the  sala.  Having  crossed 
a  paved  court,  they  came  to  a  low  iron-studded  door, 
which  was  opened  on  his  conductor's  giving  the  pass- 
word to  some  one  within.  The  party  entered,  and  Pefiu- 
ela  found  himself  in  the  interior  of  the  carceZ,  which  had 
been  made,  by  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  to  communi- 
cate secretly  with  the  government  house  in  every  prin- 
cipal town  and  city. 

The  carcelero,  a  stout  square-built  Gallego,  with  sandy 
hair  and  a  sinister  expression  of  countenance,  who  had 
been  continued  in  his  employment,  on  the  change  of 
government,  in  consequence  of  the  repugnance  of  Cre- 
oles to  accepting  the  office,  received  Ireduela  fi'om  the 
escort  He  was  preparing,  with  the  alacrity  of  one  who 
delights  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  to  fit  him  with  a 
ponderous  pair  of  irons,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the 
officer  who  had  hitherto  accomponied  Don  Beltran ; — 
^  Halt  there,  Madstro  Rodil !  no  order  has  been  issued 
for  the  prisoner  to  wear  grilios.  You  are  merely  to  con- 
fine  him  in  a  strong  cell ;  and  let  it  be  as  comfortable  as 
possible." 

**  Midnight  is  no  time  for  picking  and  choosing  cells, 
Senor  Oficial.  The  hidalgo,  if  he  be  one,  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  first  that  is  ready  for  him.  I  suppose  it 
will  be  only  for  a  night  or  so ; — few  who  enter  by  that 

gate  make  an^  long  stay  here.  But  he  may  as  well  have 
is  espoaas  riveted  on  at  once,  to  save  trouble  in  the 
morning;  for  doubtless  the  order  is  only  forgotten.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  criminali — sent  from  the  palace  by  night, 
without  being  clapped  into  irons  the  moment  he  ar- 
rived 7" 

**  Silence,  Sefior  verdQgo !  and  do  as  you  are  ordered ; 
if  you  wish  to  keep  your  own  ancles  free.  Abur,  Don 
Beltran !  I  wish  you  well  through  your  misfortunes." 

The  carcelero  led  the  way  witli  a  torch  to  the  cells, 
evidently  mortified  and  incensed  at  the  flagrant  breach 
of  prison  etiquette  of  which  he  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  be  guilty;  and  muttering  the  proverb  whidi 
consoles  a  Spaniard  under  every  species  of  forced  sub- 
mission ; — 

^  Do  qnieren  los  reyes. 
Van  las  leyes !" 

Don  Beltran  followed  him  down  a  flight  of  moulder- 
ing stone  steps,  leading  to  a  range  of  subterranean  dun- 
geons, whose  iron-studded  doors  were  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  walls,  on  each  side  of  a  vaulted  gal- 
lery ;  in  the  damp  air  of  which  the  torch  burned  dim,  as 
if  about  to  expire.  These,  the  jailor  informed  him,  were 
formerly  the  state  prisons,  ^  quando  el  Rey,"  and  had 
frequently  been  lent  to  the  inquisition,  when  the  celb  of 
the  Casa  Santa  were  occupied. 

••  But  since  this  revolution,"  added  he  with  a  sigh, 
^  these  have  generally  been  empty ;  and  more  is  the 
pity,  for  thev  are  the  strongest  and  most  compact  dun- 
geons I  ever  kept  the  kevs  of,  except  indeed  the  casas- 
matas  at  Bilbao  in  the  old  country." 

So  saying,  ho  unlocked  with  difficulty  the  farthest  in 
the  whole  range,  and  entered  with  the  prisoner,  whom 
despair  and  astonishment  had  hitherto  kept  silent  He 
then  shook  up  some  straw  on  a  sort  of  rude  stone  couch 
that  was  built  into  the  wall ;  and  set  himself  to  light  a 
rustj  lamp,  which  hung  by  a  mouldering  chain  from  the 
roof;  While  be  was  grumbliug  over  the  dampness  of 
the  wick,  which  baffled  his  endeavours  to  kindle  it,  Don 
Beltran  recovered  from  the  state  of  stupor  into  which 
be  had  fallen,  and  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might  be 
confined  in  a  more  habitable  prison ;  or  at  least,  that  he 
might  be  removed  to  one  above  ground.  He  offered  his 
jailor  at  the  same  time,  several  doubloons,  as  the  readiest 
means  of  enfor^g  his  request ;  and  Rodil  received  them, 
as  is  usual  among  those  of  his  profession,  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgment,  or  visible  relaxation  in  the 
stern  rigid  muscles  of  his  countenance.  When  he  bad 
succeeded  in  lighting  the  lamp,  he  declared  that  nothing 
could  possibly  be  done  until  the  morning ;  but  then — as 
be  graciously  promised, — he  would  remove  him  to  the 
condemned  cell  in  the  upper  prison.  That,  he  said,  was 
far  more  comfortable ;  being  well  ventilated,  and  pro- 
vided  with  a  brazcro  for  tlie  use  of  Fray  Nicolas,  who 
always  confessed  the  prisoners  before  execution. 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  he,  "  you  must  content  yourself 
with  this  berth,  which  has  afforded  a  night's  lodging  to 
many  a  worthy  cavall^ro,  since  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  hold  the  office  of  carcelero.  The  last  tenant  at  will 
was  Don  Jose  Maria  Palomarez, — ^he  of  the  gold-mines 
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of  Beta-rica, — and  he  spent  his  time,  short  as  it  was 
happily  enough.  CatpiroUta!  he  thought,  because  he 
had  justice  on  his  side,  that  he  was  sure  to  slip  his  neck 
out  of  the  collar ;  so  he  refused  to  compromise  the  mat- 
ter, notwithstandinsr  the  hints  of  the  Audiencia;  and 
was  found  guilty  of  being  too  rich  to  live.  Take  my 
advice,  *fior  Behran !  whatever  scrape  you  have  got  into, 
be  not  too  sparing  of  his  majesty's  pictures." 

Having  given  the  prisoner  this  piece  of  advice,  which 
it  may  be  readily  believed,  was  any  thing  but  disinterest- 
ed, Rodil  kindled  his  cigarillo  at  the  lamp,  and  disappear- 
ed, closing,  double-locking,  and  bolting  the  dungeon  door, 
with  the  usual  superfluous  and  ostentatious  accuracy. 
Don  Beltran,  though  he  loathed  his  surly  jailor's  pre- 
sence, half  rose,  as  he  closed  the  wicket,  to  call  him 
back,  for  he  felt  that  even  his  company  would  be  prefera- 
ble to  his  own  thoughts.  While  he  hesitated,  Rodil  shut 
the  grating  at  the  head  of  the  stone  stairs,  and  cut  off  all 
further  chance  of  society  for  that  night. 

CHAPTER  V. 


THX  CONVXNT  CHAPEL. — mS  KARTHaUAKE. 

The  morning  of  Holy  Thursday  was  calm  and  cloud- 
less, poinding  one  of  Uio  hottest  of  the  tropical  sum- 
mer days.  The  heavy  mists,  which  had  risen  slowly 
from  the  cacao  plantations,  curled  in  white  wreaths 
around  the  neighbouring  hills,  without  a  breath  of  air  to 
disperse  them,  until  they  melted  by  degrees  under  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun.  The  city  of  Caraccas  exhibit- 
ed a  scene  of  the  gayest  excitement  and  hilarity.  A  sa- 
lute of  artillerv  was  fired  at  day-break,  to  announce  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  that  had  for  ever  separated  Vtme- 
zuela  from  Spain ;  and  the  bells  of  the  numerous  churches 
«nd  convents,  which  had  commenced  ringing  at  that  sig- 
ual,  had  not  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  joyful  refAques^ 
that  pealed  from  the  belfry  turrets  in  every  possible  tone 
and  measure. 

The  streets  of  the  capital  were  crowded  with  citizens 
in  their  holiday  attire,  mingled  with  campezinos  from  the 
valleys  of  Aragoa,  and  Indians  of  different  tribes,  in  their 
graceful  many-coloured  ponchos  and  rudnas.  All  these 
were  mounted  on  their  small  but  elegantly  formed  native 
horses,  descended  from  the  Andalusian  breed,  with  which 
the  first  Spanish  settlers  stocked  the  country.  The 
housings  and  trappings  of  these  animals  were  as  various 
as  the  costume  o{  their  riders.  TheCerrdnos,  or  moun- 
taineers, might  be  known  by  their  stout  active  ponies, 
whose  long  projecting  hoots  were  well  calculated  for 
climbing  the  Cordillera ;  their  lofly  demi-pique  saddles, 
covered  with  panther  or  jaguar  skins ;  and  their  ample 
embossed  stirrups  of  wood  or  bronze,  formed  so  as  to 
protect  the  feet  in  rocky  passes.  The  Llan^ros,  or  men 
of  the  savannas,  were  mounted  on  nimble  well-trained 
coursers,  fttr  taller  and  handsomer  than  the  little  shaggy 
mountain  ponies.  They  used  a  light  fuste^  resembling 
a  hussar *s  saddle-tree,  covered  with  a  fur  chabraque, 
made  either  fVom  the  skin  of  the  large  red  baboon,  or  of 
the  wild  asses'*  colt,  jet  black  with  a  silvery  white  bor- 
der ;  and  their  stirrups,  steel  or  silver,  of  a  triangular 
pattern,  were  barely  large  enough  for  the  point  of  the 
sandal  to  enter. 

The  soldiers,  belonging  to  the'different  regiments  in 
garrison,  were  pouring  out  of  their  barracks,  clad  in  new 
uniforms,  and  follow mg  their  respective  bands  to  the 
general  parade  ground  on  the  Alameda ;  in  flront  of 
which  the  hussars  of  Caraccas,  the  lancers  of  the  east,  and 
the  flying  artillery,  were  already  formed  in  line.  As  the 
hour  drew  near  for  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  the  dif- 
ferent  churches,  the  tumultuous  repiques  ceased  by  de- 
grees ;  and  the  solemn  tolling  of  the  larger  bells  warned 
the  inhabitants  that  the  appointed  time  for  devotion  was 
at  hand. 

General  Miranda,  attended  by  his  aides-de-camp,  and 
followed  by  an  escort  of  the  Carabincros  dc  la  Guardia, 
appeared  on  the  Alameda ;  and  was  rec^ved,  as  he  rode 
slowly  along  the  line,  with  presented  arms,  and  the  Vene- 
zuelan march  played  by  all  the  bands.  He  called  the 
comandantes  to  the  front,  and  gave  them  instructions 
as  to  the  churches  to  which  they  were  to  march  their 
men;  informing  those  of  the  cavalry,  tiiat  a  tempo- 
rary altar  had  been  erected  at  the  end  of  the  Alameda, 
at  which  the  chaplain  of  the  Junta  would  officiate  for 
them,  as  they  could  not  that  day  attend  the  churches,  on 
account  of  being  mounted.  The  troops  filed  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  Miranda,  attended  by  his  staff, 
took  hb  way  to  the  principal  square.         * 

When  they  had  given  their  horses  to  the  orderlies  who 
followed  them,  and  were  ascending  the  marble  steps 
leading  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  cathedral,  Carlos 
SepuVmla  took  advantage  of  the  crowd  which  had  as- 


sembled to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the  aimiversary, 
and  escaping  unobserved  from  the  general  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  attend,  hastened  down  the  street  leading  to 
the  convent  of  Santa  Clara.  High  mass  had  alr^dy 
begun,  when  he  entered  the  sm^  but  richly  adorned 
chapel ;  and  he  approached  by  degrees  between  the  side 
pillars,  until  he  sUkkI  so  near  the  railing  encircling  the 
hiffh  altar,  that  he  could*  distinctly  see  whatever  pastned 
behind  the  lattice-work  on  the  right  side  of  the  chancel, 
which  separated  the  veiled  sisterhood  from  the  strangers 
who  filled  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  profusion  of  wax 
tapers,  with  which  the  inner  choir  was  illuminated,  ena- 
bled him  to  see  the  stately  dignified  figure  of  the  madre 
ahedeza,  seated,  in  front  of  the  nuns  of  her  order,  on  a 
species  of  richly  decorated  throne ;  and  on  cushions,  at 
her  feet,  were  four  youthful  novices,  who  were  that  day 
to  take  the  veil. 

Close  to  tlie  lattice,  and  in  full  view  of  the  spectators, 
was  placed  the  semblance  of  a  funeral  bier  covered  witli 
black  velvet,  on  which  each  novice  was  to  be  laid  in  turn 
during  the  chanting  of  the  **  Miserere ;"  as  a  mournful 
intimation,  to  herself  and  all  present,  that  she  was  from 
tlienceforth  to  be  considered  as  dead  to  the  affections  and 
pleasures  of  this  world.  The  four  Carracqueftas  were 
equally  lovely,  and  adorned  witli  similar  magnificence : 
Carlos,  nevertheless,  beheld  but  one,  who  looked  as  pale 
as  monumental  marble,  and  appeared  unconsciously  to 
listen  to  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  and  the  melodious 
chant  of  those  whom  she  was  soon  to  embrace,  as  sis- 
tors.  A  tear  occasionally  glittered  on  her  cheek,  and 
fell  unheeded ;  but  her  thouehts  were  far  from  the  con- 
vent,  and  with  her  father  in  nis  dungeon.  If  they  some- 
times wandered,  unbidden,  to  him  sno  was  about  to  re- 
nounce for  ever,  it  was  only  in  the  hope  that  his  situa- 
tion, with  respect  to  government,  would  enable  hiin  to 
plead  successfully  for  her  unfortunate  parent  She  knew 
not,— or  how  could  she  have  preserved  the  semblance  of 
resignation  to  her  fate  7— ^ow  little  Don  Beltran  deserv 
ed  any  sympathy  from  her  kinsman  Carlos.  But  yet,  if 
her  father  had  deprived  her  of  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing  that  by  one,  at  least,  she  would  be  deeply  regretted, 
bis  duplicity  was  mercy  to  her.  For  if  there  be  one  pang 
more  keen  than  that  inflicted  by  the  sense  of  unrequited 
love,  it  is  that  which  a  generous  heart  feels,  when  it  is 
forbid  to  return  tlic  afiection  with  which  it  is  sought 

The  service  of  high  mass  was  soon  concluded ;  and  the 
ceremony  of  consecrating  the  new  nuns  commenced. 
Sepulveda*s  heart  throbbed  intensely,  as  he  saw  the  ab- 


bess rise,  and  lead  Maria  del  Rosario  forward  to  the 


atahud.  Her  bracelets,  her  necklace,  and  all  her  orna- 
ments, were  taken  from  her  by  turns,  and  laid  aside  as 
an  offering  to  the  shrine  of  Santa  Clara ;  her  hair  was 
unbound,  and  fell  in  luxuriant  beauty  down  her  lovely 
neck.  Carlos  gazed  in  breathless  agony,  as  tlie  abbess 
grasped  it,  and  prepared  to  cut  off  those  flowing  ringlets, 
for  the  least  of  which  ho  would  have  given  his  Ufe ;  when 
her  hand  was  arrested  by  a  hollow  sound,  as  of  distant 
thunder.  It  came  nearer,  and  all  present  turned  their 
shuddering  gaze  on  each  other ;  for  they  too  well  recog- 
nised the  first  symptoms  of  an  approaching  earthquake. 
The  assembled  multitude  was  so  far  paralysed  by 
alarm,  that  the  first  undulating  motions  were  distinctly 
felt,  before  they  made  any  attempt  to  retire  from  the 
chapel.  Then  suddenly  recollecting  themselves,  they 
rushed  towards  the  door  in  wild  dismay,  trampling  un- 
der foot  the  weak  and  aged,  and  those  who  were  still 
kneeling  at  their  devotions  or  in  penance.  Nevertheless, 
so  rapidly  did  the  dread  convulsion  of  nature  attain  its 
height,  that  the  walls  began  to  rock,  and  the  roof  to  &11 
in,  before  they  could  reach  the  open  air.  Amid  the 
screams  of  the  terrified  devotees  in  the  chapel,  answered 
by  those  of  the  nuns  in  the  choir,  the  roaring  of  the  sub- 
terranean thunder,  and  tlie  crush  of  falling  towers,  Se- 
pulveda  thought  only  of  her  whom  he  had  just  been  on 
the  point  of  losing  for  ever.  With  a  desperate  effort,  he 
seized  and  tore  down  the  latticed  screen,  and  caught  up 
the  fainting  novice,  as  she  lay  insensible  on  the  atahud. 
He  staggered  through  the  winding  passages,  while  the 
heaving  earth  rose  and  fell  beneath  his  tread  ;  and  reach- 
ed the  convent  garden,  just  as  the  cloister  sunk  into  a 
heap  of  ruins  behind  him.  The  fearful  sound  still  con- 
tinued, as  though  the  force  of  mighty  waters  were  rend- 
ing the  abyss  asunder ;  crash  pealed  on  crash,  as  the 
loRiest  edifices  first  bowed  beneath  the  awful  power  which 
shook  the  solid  eortli  to  its  centre ;  while  the  groans  of 
dying  thousands  mingled  in  dreadful  unison  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  terrified  survivors.  The  air  was  obscured 
by  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  sky  darkened  by  rising  smoke, 
proceeding  from  the  flames  which  had  burst  forth  from 
the  ruins  of  thatched  cottages,  that  had  shared  the  fate 
of  the  churches  and  palaces. 


A  momentary  respite  from  the  first  violent  concoi. 
sions  ensued;  and   Sepulveda  again  raised  his  lovely 
charge,  who  had  recovered  for  an  mstant,  but  to  relapw 
into  a  still  deeper  swoon  of  terror.    As  he  porsoed  his 
hazardous  way  towards  his  mothcr^i  house,  which  wu 
in  the  open  ground  near  the  Alameda,  his  blood  wss 
chilled  by  tlie  sights  of  horror  that  he  encoaatered  it 
every  step.     Not  a  single  building  remained  totally  free 
from  injury ;  and,  near  every  church  or  cooveat,  mtn. 
gled   bodies  were  lying  senseless,  or  writhing  in  the 
ugonies  of  death.    Groups  of  wretched  beings,  of  evoy 
a^e  and  condition,  were  crowded  together  m  the  ce&tie 
of  the  squares  and  plazu^las ;  or  were  flying,  they  knev 
not  whither,  in  the  madness  of  despair,  to  meet  the  fite 
they  dreaded  under  the  tottering  walla,  which  each  slight 
shock  served  to  overthrow. 

Don  Carlos  at  length  succeeded,  by  means  of  exlnv. 
dinary  and  persevering  exertions,  in  gaining  the  Alimedi, 
over  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  through  flower  gardens,  do 
longer  fenced  by  walls,  nor  guard^  with  tbo  care  ^ 
to  domestic  retreats.    The  stone  seats,  on  which  C^. 
raqueiias  has  listened  to  the  Chinganera*8  minstrek}  the 
preceding  evcnhig,  were  laid  low ;  and  the  broad  gn\A 
walk  was  rent  into  numerous  fissures,  which  nped  to  a 
fearful  depth.    Sepulveda  hurried  through  the  crowd, 
without  attracting  any  attention  by  the  singularity  of 
his  appearance ;  although  his  foreliead  was  bleedine  pro. 
fusely  from  a  cut,  whidi  he  had  received  by  the  M  oTi 
fragment  of  the  convent  roof,  and  a  female  with  diiiiev. 
elled  hair,  in  the  white  dress  of  a  novice,  was  lying  ap. 
parently  lifeless  in  his  arms.    But  these  who  met  biiB 
were  mothers,  calling  in  tones  of  agony  for  th^  diil 
dren ;  and  wives,  distractedly  seeking  for  their  faasbods. 

As  he  approached  his  home,  and  saw  the  iluttered 
roof  and  ruined  walls  of  what  had  been  a  nesl  eottage, 
he  thought  for  the  first  time  with  terror  on  his  motlxr. 
Had  she  escaped  7  or  had  he  her  loss  to  lament?  A  mo- 
ment more  and  he  was  in  the  ^irden,  where  be  iaherd 
thanks  to  heaven,  on  seeing  Doda  Gertrades  sod  ber 
brother  on  their  knees  in  the  act  of  devotion.  Sbeln^ 
been  so  deeply  aflfectcd  by  parting  with  her  protefwtht 
morning,  that  she  had  found  herself  incapable  of  r«ii» 
ing  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  her  taking  the  veil;  sd 
had  therefore  returned  home  from  the  convenlissd' 
ately  after  the  service  of  La  Alwt,    Don  Gabnaa^Vax 
brother,  owed  his  safety,  in  all  probability,  to  hii^^ 
been  appointed  to  perform  mass  for  the  cavalry  ift  tk 
open  air. 

They  turned,  on  hearing  Sepulveda  enter  the  giitei 
and  his  mother  rushed  into  his  arms.  He  coromittai  in 
recovered  treasure  to  her  care,  briefly  relaUng  the  di- 
cumstances  under  which  he  had  saved  ber  life;  and tba 
took  his  leave,  declaring  his  anxiety  for  the  fete  of  to 
general,  and  the  troops  which  were  in  the  cbordie* 
during  the  earthquake.  As  he  hastened  away,  he  cocs 
more  reminded  his  mother,  that  the  novice  bad  not  jct 
pronounced  the  irrevocable  vows. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SEDITIOUS  FR1AK8 AN  INSUULlCTIOll. 

As  Sepulveda  returned  through  the  rained  atre^rf 
the  city,  he  found  that  the  Rotozos,— the  Lezzarom  d 
South  America — had  taken  advantage,  as  nsoal,  of  the 
general  confusion  that  prevailed ;  and  had  formed  lb«*- 
selves  into  regular  organised  bands,  for  the  purpose  a 
depredation.  Emboldened  by  their  rage  for  plunder,  tbey 
were  already  ransacking  the  tottering  houses,  ^^^^^ 
to  the  horrors  of  the  scene  of  devastation,  by  the  kn&j 
with  which  they  strove  against  each  other  rorthcspw* 
united  in  offering  the  most  desperate  opposition  to  iw* 
inhabitants  who  attempted  to  rescue  their  proapenty. 

When  he  reached  the  Plaza  mayor,  be  found  tw 
cathedral  and  palace,  as  he  had  anticipated, pileaofronj*! 
but  could  see  none  of  the  troops  which  had  marched  by 
that  morning,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  «  « 
festal  day.  The  elevated  platform  in  front  of  ^^ 
dral  was  occupied,  at  several  points,  by  bearded  ^^'P^ 
friars,  whose  order  was  almost  exclusively  filkd  ^Jp^ 
pean  Spaniards,  and  was  eonaequently  decidedly  inio"* 
to  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  They  were  haranguing  «» 
loud  vociferation,  enforced  by  violent  and  theatrical  g» 
tures,  a  mixed  assemblage  of  citizens  and  peaaanlB«|^ 
were  listening  with  attention,  and  evident  inters^  to  tK< 
enthusiastic  and  inflammatory  exhortations. 

Sepulveda  could  distinguish,  among  other  exdawu^ 
of  these  agitators,  those  of  •*  Long  live  the  W< 
"  Down  with  the  insurgents !"  A-c,  which  were  ^^'*^ 
from  different  ports  of  the  assembled  multitude;  |^ 
quired  of  a  wounded  soldier,  who  had  crept  from  bai^ 
the  ruins  to  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  square,** 
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this  commotion  meant,  and  where  the  general  was.  He 
learned  that  Miranda  and  his  staff,  with  the  greater  port 
f>f  the  detachmept  of  carbineers  which  were  in  the  catlie- 
dra],  had  made  their  escapu  into  the  Plaza,  on  feeling  the 
first  shock  of  the  earthquake ;  but  that  the  Capuchins  and 
Franciscans  had  immediately  commenced  haranguing  the 
panic-struck  multitude,  on  the  signal  interposition  of 
Providence,  in  selecting  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution 
in  Veneiuela,  as  the  day  of  punishment  to  that  nation,  for 
the  crime  of  rebellion  against  its  lawful  sovereign.  The 
wounded  man  said,  that  Colonel  Simon  Bolivar,  at  the 
head  of  the  surviving  carbineers,  had  attempted  to  disperse 
the  assembly;  but  that  on  his  striking  with  tlie  flat  of  bis 
■abre  one  of  the  most  andacious  of  the  Capuchins,  the 
mob  had  been  incensed  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  as  to 
drive  the  military  out  of  the  Plaza  with  stones  and 
cuchillos.  He  recollected  having  heard  Miranda  direct 
the  troops,  on  ordering  them  to  disperse,  to  rendezvous  in 
the  E2gido,  and  to  bring  with  them  all  their  fellow-soldicrs, 
either  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  whom  they  should  meet  on 
the  way. 

As  he  spoke,  Sepulveda  found  that  one  of  the  friars  had 
perceived  him,  and  had  pointed  him  yut  to  the  audience 
he  was  haranguing,  as  an  object  of  vengeance.  The  in- 
furiate  mob  immediately  burst  into  exclamations  of 
**  Death  to  the  rebels !"  and  were  proceeding  to  execute 
sanguinary  threats^  by  throwing  stones  and  omer  missiles, 
when  Don  Carlos  caught  a  cavalry  horse,  which  was 
drinking  at  thm  fountain,  by  the  bridle,  and  hastily  mount* 
ing,  galloped  off  towards  the  E^ido.  He  was  repeatedly 
compelled  to  deviate  from  the  direct  road,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  parties  of  rioters  who  were  rambling 
about  the  streets.  They  were  armed  with  the  muskets 
and  bayonets  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers,  who  had  perished 
under  the  ruins  of  the  churches  and  barracks,  or  had  been 
intercepted  and  massacred,  in  their  flight  to  the  open 
country,  hy  the  ferocious  mob  of  the  enthusiasts;  and 
were  headed  by  fanatic  friars,  who  stimulated  them  to 
the  slaughter  of  all  such  as  refused  to  join  in  their  rally- 
ing  cry  of  "*  The  King  and  our  Faith !" 

Sepalveda  found  the  open  suburb,  known  by  the  name 
of  El  RgidOj  a  scene  of  confusion,  forming  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  appearance  usually  ofler^  by  the  same 
spot  of  ground,  on  former  field  days.  Then,  the  soldier- 
like appearance  of  the  numerous  corps,  composed  of  tall 
active  Creoles,  inspired  confidence  into  the  citizens  of 
Caraccas ;  who  used  to  throng  around;  and  watch  with 
pride  and  admiration  their  proficiency  in  military  ma- 
noeuvres. But  now,  the  skeleton  regi  mcnts  which  appeared 
there,  disordered  by  the  unequal  numbers  of  their  compa- 
nies, and  the  irregular  sizing  of  their  ranks,  resembled  the 
first  mustesr  of  a  defeated  army  after  a  rapid  retreat.  It 
was  also  Oibscrvable,  by  an  experienced  spectator,  that  in 
many  instances  subalterns  wcfe  commanding  batallions; 
and  Serjeants,  or  civilians  in  plain  clothes,  were  doing 
officers*  duty ;  so  numerods  were  tlie  ^  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing.**  The  cavalry  and  artillery  alone  appeared 
to  have  sustained  little  or  no  loss ;  and  were  evidently 
prepared  to  repel  an  apprehended  attack.  The  lancers 
and  hussars  had  taken  open  order,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  small  plain,  and  were  standing  at  their  horses*  heads, 
waiting  for  the  order  to  mount ;  and  a  slow-match,  which 
was  bfuning  behind  each  light  field-piece,  showed  that  the 
artillery  was  also  in  readiness  to  act  at  a  rooment*8 
warning. 

Min^a  was  busily  engaged  dictating  despatches  to 
two  or  three  officers,  who  sat  on  the  ground  doing  the 
duty  of  secretaries ;  and  he  delivered  them,  as  they  were 
written  and  signed,  to  orderly  dragoons,  who  were 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  different  garrison  towns 
throughout  the  republic*  Colonel  Bolivar,  as  field^ffioer 
of  the  day,  was  receiving  reports  from  the  respective  regi- 
ments  formed  around,  and  ordering  pickets  to  be  station- 
ed at  such  points  of  the  outskirts,  as  he  considered  most 
necessary  to  be  guarded.  At  a  little  distance,  groups  of 
citizens,  who  were  all  more  or  less  implicated  in  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  had  therefore  very  suffi- 
cient motives  for  dreading  a  counter-revolution,  listened 
with  conalemation  to  the  shouts  of  the  riotous  multitude 
in  the  city ;  and  whispered  to  eacli  other  with  looks  of  the 
deepest  dejection,  as  they  turned  their  eyes  on  the  sadly 
diminished  array  ^the  patriot  army. 

Sepiilveda*s  appearance  was  scarcely  noticed,  except  by 
a  silent  grasp  of  the  hand,  as  he  passed  any  of  his  intimate 
friends ;  so  fully  occupied  was  every  one  with  the  pre- 
paration necessary  tu  be  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  crush  the  unexpected  insurrection,  or  at  least  to  hold 
out  in  the  Egido,  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
other  parts  of  the  confederate  provinces.  Among  those 
who  surrounded  Miranda,  were  Lorenzo  Tovar,  and  his 
Indian  friend  Fichilonooy,  waiting  for  passports  to  return 


to  La  Guayra.  The  former  joined  Sepulveda ;  and  ex- 
pressed his  joy  at  finding  that  he  had  escaped  the  fate, 
which  had  befallen  so  many  tliousands  of  their  com- 
panions in  arms. 

**  By  the  way,**  said  he,  "  what  think  you  now  of  my 
compadrc*s  warning  last  night?  The  Chingaiiera,  too, 
was  right ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is 
somethmg  af\er  all,  in  their  pretensions  to  witchcrafl, 
more  than  is  usually  supposed.  But  tell  me,  camarada, 
how  you  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape?  for  1  saw 
nothing  of  you  in  Uie  Plaza,  when  the  mob  rose  at  the 
instigation  of  those  rascally  monigOtes,  and  drove  us  be- 
fore  them  with  sticks  and  stones.  And  yet  I  well  re- 
member you  was  close  to  me,  when  we  dismounted  at 
the  cathedral  door,  just  before  mass.** 

Sepulveda  briefly  informed  him,  that  he  had  been  in- 
duced by  curiosity  to  attend  mass  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Monjas  Claras,  where  he  had  been  so^ fortunate  as  to  save 
the  life  of  the  novice,  whom  they  had  seen  the  night  be- 
fore on  the  Alameda.  He  also  accounted  for  his  i'orther 
delay,  by  mentioning  his  having  conveyed  her  to  his 
mother*s  house. 

*•  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  friend  Carlos  l*'  said  Tovar ; 
**  I  never  in  my  life  had  an  opportunity  of  signalising  my 
knight-errantry,  although  I  seldom  miss  an  Alameda,  or 
a  bull  fight,  if  there  happens  to  be  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  my  quarters ;  whereas  you  cannot  attend  mass  at 
an  obscure  convent  chapel,  wimout  encountering  an  ad- 
venture. 1  sincerely  hope,  for  your  sake,  that  Don  Bel- 
tran  may  expiate  his  treason,  on  the  old  Spanish  gibbet 
in  the  Recoveco,  as  soon  as  Caraccas  is  a  little  more  quiet; 
unless,  indeed,  the  earthquake  has  already  cheated  the 
hangman  of  his  fee,  as  is  most  probable.  You  will  then 
have  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour ;  as,  of  course,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  Uie  father  is  the  only  obstacle,  according 
to  the  established  rule  in  every  romance  of  real  or  ima- 
ginary life.** 

"Allow  me  to  hope  my  future  father-in-law, — since 
you  will  have  it  so, — ^^may  meet  with  better  fortune. 
Meanwhile,  tell  me  what  Miranda  has  determined  on ; 
and  whether  he  designs  to  let  those  Godo  fi'iars  and  their 
turbulent  followers  keep  possession  of  the  capitaL  The 
consequences  will  be  serious,  should  Monteverde  receive 
intelligence  of  the  schism  in  La  Patria.** 

**  No  fear  of  that,  Sepulveda ; — Miranda  has  despatched 
couriers  to  Valencia,  Victoria,  and  Barquizimeto,  to  order 
up  troops  to  his  assistance ;  and  Zaraza  has  galloped  off 
to  collect  his  Guerilleros  from  the  valleys  of  Aragoa. 
The  old  ffeneral  vows  that  on  his  return  he  will  not  leave 
a  single  friar  to  preach  sedition  in  tlie  country;  and  Bolivar 
coraj^ains  bitterly  of  our  not  joining  him  to  cut  down  the 
monigotes,  who  were  haranguing  the  mob  to  day  in  the 
Plaza.  He  insists  on  it,  that  Venezuela  must  be  cleared 
of  crowns  and  hoods  before  we  can  expect  any  thing  like 
tranquillity  among  us.** 

Here  Tovar  was  called  forward  to  receive  his  passport ; 
and  Miranda  observing  Sepulveda  in  conversation  with 
him,  directed  Don  Carlos  to  set  off  immediately  for  La 
Guayra,  and  to  bring  him  back  a  particular  statement 
from  tlie  military  governor,  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  port  and  garrison  were,  in  the  event  of  its  being  ne- 
cessary to  retire  thither  from  the  capital.  The  two 
friends  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  the  road  to  the  coast, 
and  soon  passed  the  suburbs  at  a  rapid  pace,  attended  by 
the  Cazique  Pichiloncoy;  who  gazed  in  silence,,  and  with 
his  usual  air  of  melancholy  gravity,  on  the  groups  of 
women  and  children  seated  by  the  road  side.  The 
mothers  were  viewing  with  sorrowful  resignation  their 
ruined  cottages ;  while  their  children,  unconscious  of  the 
extent  of  their  Iom,  were  playing  about  over  the  fallen 
walls,  evidently  pleased  at  the  novelty  of  their  situation, 
and  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  sleepmg  and  living  under 
the  fruiutrees  in  their  gardens. 

Ailer  several  hours  riding  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  as  to  ren- 
der conversation  almost  impossible,  tliey  reached  the 
mountain  pass  halfway  between  C/araccas  and  La  Guayra. 
As  their  horses  were  ratigued,  and  had  been  without  food 
all  the  day,  the  travellers  agreed  to  rest  for  awhile  at  the 
Tambo,  or  public  caravanserai,  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  This  had  been  converted  of  late  years  into 
an  inn  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  INN — THE  CAZIQ0K*8  TALE. 

On  riding  into  the  inn-yard,  the  travellers  could  see, 
at  the  first  glance,  that  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake  had 
not  been  confined  to  the  capital.  The  mud  walls  of  the 
posoda  were  cracked  in  several  places  from  top  to  bottom, 
although  too  low  and  solid  to.  be  overthrown ;  and  the  roof 
of  the  dwelling-house,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stables  and 


other  offices,  had  fallen  partly  within,  partly  olitside  the 
walls.  The  corrdl,  or  cattle  pen,  had  been  broken  down 
by  a  drove  of  bullocks  which  were  confined  there,  and 
had  been  so  terrified  by  the  earthquake,  as  to  break  their 
way  tlirough  the  enclosure ;  and  the  goats  belonging  to 
the  farm  had  established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings,  where  they  were  feasting  on  the  palm-leaf 
thatch. 

The  owner  of  the  moimtain  inn,  a  corpulent  elderly 
mulatto,  was  seited  on  a  heap  of  pack-saddles,  smokin|r 
his  churumbela,  and  gazing  indolently  on  tlie  setting  sun, 
which  was  sinking  into  a^dcnse  bank  of  livid  clouds; — an 
unusual  and  portentous  spectacle,  at  this  time  of  year,  in 
a  climate  where  the  weather  changes  only  at  each  equinox. 
The  peons  of  the  inn  were  enjoying  the  supreme  bliss  of 
idleness,  in  imitation  of  their  master.  Some  were 
lounging  on  skins,  comfortably  wrapped  up  im  their 
ponchos;  and  others  had  assembled  round  a  game  of 
paro  y  pinto  with  dice,  in  which  the  by-standers  appa- 
rently toook  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  noisy  interest 
than  those  who  were  playing. 

**Why!  mine  host,**  criwl  Tovar,  "you  take  things 
coolly.  Some  maiz,  and  grass  for  our  horses,  and  that 
quickly,  for  we  are  in  haste.'* 

"  I  have  none  I**  drawled  out  the  imperturbable  host,  and 
applied  himself  again  to  his  pipe. 

**  Barley,  then ; — or  diopped  straw,  if  you  have  nothing 
better.'* 

"None  of  those  either,'*  groaned  the  lazy  moun- 
taineer. 

"  What  hast  thou  then  in  thine  inn  ?**  cried  Tovar,  bo- 
gmning  to  lose  patience,  as  the  indolent  host  persisted  in 
his  denials. 

"  Nothing  !*'  was  the  comprehensive  answer. 

"  Rascal  !**  exclaimed  Tovar,  half  drawing  hb  sabre, 
"  I  will  teach  thee  to  trifle  with  officers  on  government 
duty  !*'  and  was  proceedincf  to  put  his  threat  in  execution, 
by  beating  him  soQndly  with  the  flat,  when  his  hand  was 
held  by  the  Indian,  who  interposed  with-—"  Stop  a  little, 
friend !  I  know  maestro  Bautista  Nufiez  will  oUige  me, 
for  old  acquaintance  sake.  Dost  thou  remember  me, 
*nor  Bautista  ?  Or  must  1  pay  thee  a  visit  some  winter 
night  at  tlie  head  of  my  Cachiris,  to  refresh  thy  recollec- 
tion? Tills  is  a  lonely  mountain  pass  for  an  inn,  firiend ! 
Remember  that  the  tambo^  which  once  stood  here,  was 
the  work  cS  my  tribe.** 

"  What !  art  thou  there,  Cazique  Pichiloncoy?  Why 
didst  thou  not  speak  at  first,  man  ?  Here,  Pancho ! 
Pepe!  Tadeo!  ye  lazy  knaves; — take  the  horses  from 
these  cavalleros ;  and  reach  me  a  crow-bar ;  I  must  break 
through  the  t>ack  wall  of  the  stable,  to  get  straw  and 
barley.  Do  thou,  Perrucho,  kill  a  kid,  and  bruise  some 
maiz,  for  bread.  There  is  plenty  of  chicha  in  the  house, 
if  the  earthquake  have  not  broken  the  jars.*' 

So  saying,  the  host  bustled  about  with  more  alacrity 
than  his  corpulence  appeared  to  promise :  and  the  name 
of  Pichiloncoy  produced  a  similar  effect  on  the  peons. 
They  stu-ted  to  their  Icct,  girt  their  ponchos  round  their 
waists,  and  stumbled  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
to  receive  the  horses.  While  preparations  were  making 
for  the  travellers*  meal,  Carlos,  Lorenzo,  and  their  Jndian 
companion,  lighted  their  cigars,  and  strolled  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  which  commanded  a  most  extensive  and 
varied  prospect  Behind  them  they  had  left  the  valley  of 
Caraccas,  tliickly  spread  with  cane  and  cacao  plantations, 
which  were  darkenning  in  the  sliades  of  evening;  while 
on  the  horizon  to  the  north  was  seen  the  Carribean  sea, 
gilded  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

As  they  sat  here,  enjoying  the  cool  evening  breeze, 
Tovar  laughingly  comphmcutcd  his  Indian  friend  on  his 
address  in  managing  the  innkeeper,  who  was  well 
known  on  that  road,  as  a  more  intractable  brute  than  any 
one  of  his  mules;— in  short,  a  genuine  zambo; — and  en- 
quired how  he  had  contrived  to  acquire  such  influence 
over  him.  The  Cazique  replied,  that  the  story  contained 
nothing  very  new  or  interesting;  but  that  if  tJiey  desired 
to  hear  it,  he  would  rehtte  it  while  their  host  was  pre- 
paring  supper. 

THE  CAZIQUE'S  TALE. 

"  The  tambo  of  Aynepan  was  founded  on  this  mountain 
by  my  ancestors,  many  ages  before  the  white  men  intro- 
duced  their  inhospitable  inventions  of  jnns  and  taverns, 
where  the  rich  akme  can  find  food  or  shelter.  The  tribe 
of  Cachiris,  as  being  the  most  noble,  had  from  time  im. 
memorial  the  charge  of  all  public  resting  places  in  the 
district  of  Coquibacoa,  now  called  Venezuela.  Twice 
every  year,  immediately  before  and  after  the  season  of 
rains,  the  tribe  used  to  assemble  and  hold  a  feast  in  each 
of  the  tamboe  by  turns.    At  such  times  they  used  to  re- 
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pair  the  thatch  and  walls,  make  eaiihern  ollas  and  water 
pitchers,  and  provide  dried  deer^a  flesh  and  iiiel  for  the 
use  of  travellers. 

**  I  can  well  remember  the  last  of  these  merry  meetings 
held  on  this  hill ;  although  I  was  then  but  a  boj.  My 
ffrandsire  Pichimondura  assembled  nearly  a  thousand  of 
His  tribe;  whereas  I  oould  now  scarcely  muster  two 
hundred  fighting  Cachiris,  between  the  sea  and  the  Cor. 
dillera.  But  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  destined  to 
be  the  last  feast  of  the  kind,  and  he  resolved  that  it  should 
be  the  most  fiimous  that  had  been  seen  in  the  country. 
Cattle  were  by  no  means  so  numerous  in  Coquibacoa  at 
that  time  as  tney  are  now ;  nevertheless  he  bought  forty 
bullocks  in  the  plains  below  Ortiz,  and  killed  them  him. 
self  for  the  tribe  on  this  very  spot  of  ground.  Antelopes 
and  vicufias,  on  the  contrary,  were  far  more  abundant 


then ;  and  we  had  fifty  or  more  of  them  roasted  whole 
that  day. 

**  Ad  my  grandsire  had  foreseen,  the  Governor  of 
Caracoas  sent  an  alcalde  up  to  our  tambo,  escorted  by  a 
strong  party  of  cavalry,  to  warn  the  tribe  against  any 
fhture  assemblies  on  this  mountain;  for  a  posada  was  to 
be  built  where  our  tambo  then  stood.  When  the  alcalde 
bad  read  the  proclamation,  Pichimandura  explained  it  to 
his  people ;  for  few  of  us,  in  those  days,  would  stoop  to 
learn  a  foreign  lansfuage.  The  Cachiris  rose  up  as  one 
man,  and  decked  tnat  Uiey  would  never  suffer  their  tambo 
to  be  injured,  threatening  to  destroy  any  building  what- 
ever,  which  the  white  men  should  venture  to  erect  there ; 
but  my  grandsire  commanded  silence,  and  obliged  my 
father  first,  and  after  him  the  rest  of  Uie  tribe,  to  swear 
by  bis  head,,that  they  would  offer  no  resistance  to  the 
decree  of  the  Spanish  Government 

**The  tambo  was  accordingly  pulled  down,  and  the 
posada  was  erected  in  its  place,  and  put  up  for  sale  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  Caraccas.  A  Gallego,  by  name  Diego 
Alarcon,  was  the  first  occupier  of  the  inn ;  and,  although 
our  tribe  looked  on  him  at  first  with  eVtl  eye,  he  behaved 
for  some  years  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  Uiat  we  could  find 
no  pretence  for  resenting  his  intrusion.  Bautista  Nniiez, 
the  zambo  who  now  keeps  the  inn,  was  at  that  time  a  lad 
employed  as  mozo  de  mulas  to  the  posada ;  and  well  re- 
members  that  his  master  used  every  year  to  feast  the 
Cazique,  and  several  elders  of  the  tribe,  on  the  days  which 
were  previously  set  impart  for  repairing  the  tambo. 
Alarcon,  moreover,  then  never  refused  shelter  and  refresh- 
roent  to  any  of  our  nation,  who  happened  to  be  benight- 
ed on  the  mountain.  But  as  his  wealth  increased,  his 
avarice  incited  him  to  close  his  doors  against  his  Indian 
friends.  He  first  discontinued  the  annual  feasts,  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving;  and  came  by  degrees 
to  refuse  even  food  and  shelter  to  travellers,  unless  they 
were  such  as  could  pay  for  his  hospitality. 

*^Our  warriors  again  proposed  to  destroy  the  posada; 
but  my  grandsire  constantly  opposed  their  design,  and 
exhorted  them  rather  to  despise  such  ungenerous  conduct, 
than  to  punish  it  As  for  himself,  he  would  never  stop  to 
rest  here,  when  obliged  to  pass  this  mountain  on  a  joimcy ; 
but  invariably  passed  on  to  the  low  country,  lest  ne 
might  appear  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  churlish  host. 
One  rainy  seascm,  however,  when  he  was  become  feeble 
and  decrepid  through  extreme  age,  he  was  on  his  way 
from  the  sea-coast  to  the  valleys,  with  no  attendant  but 
myself,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  to  carir  his  grass  ham- 
mock, and  bis  alfbrjas  with  provisions.  He  wns  suddenly 
taken  ill,  just  as  we  had  reached  this  pass  of  the  mountain ; 
it  rained  heavily  at  the  time ;  and,  as  the  old  man  had 
been  for  some  months  ailing,  I  strove  to  persuade  him  to 
seek  shelter  at  the  posada ;  but  be  would  not  hear  of  it 
I  wrapped  him  in  his  poncho  and  mine,  and  having  laid 
him  under  tlie  shelter  of  that  shelving  rock,  I  sat  down 
close  to  him,  waiting  anxiously  for  day  light,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  some  of  our  tribe  who  were  on  the  road,  that  they 
might  assist  me  to  carry  him  to  the  nearest  friendly  hut. 

"  The  wind  blew  keenly  fix)m  the  north ;  and  a  thunder- 
storm  burst  witli  all  its  wintry  violence  on  the  mountain. 
As  I  held  the  aged  cazique  in  my  arms,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish  his  countenance  at  intervals  by  the  blue  flashes 
of  lightning ;  and  saw  the  cold  damps  of  death  gathering 
on  his  brow.  I  thought  it  too  hard  for  him  to  die  un- 
sheltered, like  a  houseless  dog,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
tambo  of  his  ancestors  so  near ;  and  regardless  of  his  In- 
junctions,  I  laid  him  softly  down,  and  flew  to  the  posada, 
where  I  knocked  loud  and  long,  ilntil  the  (rallego  rose 
and  inquired,  who  was  there  at  that  late  hour.  I  answered, 
that  the  Cazique  Pichimandura  was  on  the  mountain,  and 
demanded  shelter  from  the  storm ;  for  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  beg  his  life,  as  it  were,  from  a  Spaniard,  by  de- 
.scribing  the  extremity  he  was  in.  Alarcon  scornfully 
ordered  me  to  begone ;  saying,  that  he  kept  no  lodgings 
for  wandering  Indians.    If  the  life  of  my  whole  tribe 


had  depended  on  it,  I  could  not  have  again  pleaded  for 
admission ;  so  I  turned  my  back  on  Uie  posada,  and 
hurried  to  the  rock  where  I  had  left  my  grandsire.  The 
old  man  lay  so  still,  that  I  at  first  believed  he  slept;  but 
when  I  took  his  hand,  I  felt  it  was  too  deadly  cold  for 
that  of  a  living  being.  It  dropped  heavily«from  me ;  and 
I  knew  that  Pichimandura  was  no  more. 

**  My  fitther  was  then  in  the  forest  of  Curunaquel,  with 
the  rest  of  his  family ;  and  I  determined  to  ^aury  my 
grandsire  thither  without  delay.  Although  he  had  for- 
merly been  accounted  the  tallest  and  stoutest  warrior  of 
his  tribe,  he  was  shrunk  by  old  age  and  disease  to  a  skele- 
ton; so  that,  when  1  had  carefully  shrouded  him  in  his 
cloak,  I  raised  him  with  ease  on  my  shoulders,  and  set 
off  on  my  journey  to  the  forest  Caraccas  was  not  so 
extensive  a  city  in  those  days  as  it  now  is.  I  passed  round 
it  with  ease  before  day-break,  and  lay  hid  in  a  ravine,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  suburbs,  lest  any  one  might  meet  me 
on  the  road,  and  see  the  cazique  of  the  Cachiris  carried 
to  the  grave,  without  a  bier  or  attendance.  When  I 
reached  my  father's  hut,  on  the  following  night,  I  enter- 
ed in  silence,  and  laid  the  corpse  on  my  mther*s  bed. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  I  therefore  returned  im- 
mediately, in  search  of  as  many  Cachiris  as  I  could 
collect  at  so  short  a  warning ;  and  when  I  appeared  at 
day-break,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  warriors,  we  found 
a  grave  already  dug  beneath  the  roof  which  had  so  often 
sheltered  the  cazique  when  living,  and  was  now  to  be 
his  temporary  abode  afler  death. 

**  When  he  was  laid  in  the  earth,  I  hastened  to  console 
my  father,  and  the  warriors  who  were  present,  by  the 
prospect  of  vengeance,  which  my  relation  of  Alarcon*s 
conduct  to  the  old  Cazique  suggested  ;  and  we  immediate- 
ly set  ofiT,  with  the  clay  of  Uie  grave  on  our  foreheads, 
for  the  posada  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  our  tambo. 
Notwithstanding  my  precautions  to  avoid  observation,  I 
had  been  seen  the  preceding  night  on  the  road,  with  my 
grandsire*s  corpse  on  my  shoulders.  The  Gallego  had 
been  informed  of  the  circumstance ;  and  his  conscience 
warned  him  to  expect  a  fearful  retribution  at  the  hands  of 
the  tribe.  He  had  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  the 
assistance  of  soldiers  fVom  the  garrison  at  Caraccas,  and 
had  concealed  them  in  the  outhouses  ;  so  that  when  my 
father,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  commenced  an  attack 
on  the  posada,  a  volley  of  musketry  stretched  him  and 
several  others  mortally  wounded  on  the  ground.  My  fii- 
ther  exclaimed,  with  his  last  breath,  **  Firmes,  Cachiris ! 
revenge  your  cazique  !'^ 

"  Some  of  us  had  fortunately  brought  with  us  our 
bows  and  arrows.  We  surrounded  the  posada,  sheltering 
ourselves  as  we  best  could  behind  rocks  and  walls,  from 
the  deadly  aim  of  the  soldiers,  which  we  had  no  means 
of  returning ;  and  wrapping  pieces  of  lighted  yezca  round 
the  points  of  our  arrows,  we  shot  them  into  the  palm-leaf 
thatch.  The  mountain  breeze  soon  fanned  the  yezca 
matches  into  a  blaze :  and,  as  the  inmates  of  the  house 
attempted  to  escape,  we  brought  them  down  with  our 
unerring  reeds,  and  knocked  Uiem  on  the  head  with  our 
war  clubs.  They  died,  to  a  man,  except  tlie  zambo  youth. 
He,  though  severely  scorched,  escaped  through  the  circle 
of  warriors,  to  the  spot  where  I  knelt  examining  my 
father's  wounds ;  and  clasping  my  knees,  implored  mercy 
in  my  father's  name. 

**  I  spared  his  life,  and  saved  him  from  the  unsatisfied 
vengeance  of  the  tribe,  by  adopting  him  as  a  brother  on 
the  spot  He  lived  in  my  fiimily  some  years;  and,  as  no 
one  ventured  to  occupy  the  tambo  afler  our  signal  ven- 
geance on  the  Gallego  and  his  household,  I  advised  Bau- 
tista Nuftez  to  offer  himself  to  government  as  venture.  I 
lent  him  a  sufficient  sum,  from  the  treasure  of  the  tribe, 
which  was  now  at  my  disposal  as  cazique,  to  set  him  up 
in  the  inn ;  and,  although  surly  and  disobliging  to  others, 
he  has  never  been  known  to  turn  an  Indian  from  his 
door." 

As  Pichiloncoy  concluded  his  tale,  the  vent^ro  appeared 
with  several  of  his  peons,  bearing  joints  of  roast  kid  on 
wooden  spits,  which  they  planted  upright  in  the  tur^  be- 
fore the  travellers.  Then  laying  an  undressed  deer-skin 
on  the  ground,  they  covered  it  with  roasted  plantains  and 
aracacha  roots,  together  with  arepas  of  yellow  maiz. 
Bautista  himself  brought  a  capacious  calabash  full  of  fer- 
mented  cane  juice,  with  three  neatly  carved  cocoa-nut 
goblets ;  and  retired  with  his  peons,  leaving  his  guests  to 
enjoy  themselves  undisturbed. 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

TUE  DUNGEON — THE  CONFESSOR — THE  ESCAPE. 

The  jailer  had  been  mindful  of  his  promise  to  Don 
Beltran,  and  had  removed  him  from  the  subteranean  60- 
vedi  (vault)  to  a  comparatively  Comfortable  cell,  which 


was,  however,  by  no  means  so  well  ventilated  wMiesUo 
Rodil  had  boasted.  The  only  apcrtore  hj  whidi  lir 
was  admitted,  was  a  small  window  about  a  foot  tqoare, 
situated  so  &r  from  the  ground,  that  a  priconer  hn 
within  could  see  nothing  whatever  ontside  it,  except  tbe 
deep  blue  tropical  skies,  and  the  palm  trees  ia  the  ai 
joining  Dominican  convent  garden.  It  was,  moreorer, 
almost  totally  closed  by  the  massive  iron  grating,  whicit 
secured  it,  apparently,  against  all  possibility  of  htv^ 
forced. 

Contrary  to  the  jailer's  expectation,— if  not  bene,— 1« 
order  had  as  yet  arrived  for  the  prisoner  to  be  feUeraL 
Pefiuela  continue^  to  pace  hb  narrow  cell  in  melanchol/ 
meditation,  on  the  sentence  which  he  dreaded  bat  nv 
no  means  of  averting.  One  while,  he  mutiered  imprea. 
tions  on  the  carelessness  of  his  Indian  meanoger,  io 
fiilling  into  the  Cachiris'  ambush ;  and  the  next  momat 
he  listened,  in  breathless  and  tortoring  anxietj,lo  the 
frequent  grating  of  dungeon  doors;  while  &Dcy  antici- 
pated the  arrivd  of  the  J uez  Fiscal,  who  waa  to  rad  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial. 

The  merry  ringing  of  the  church  bells  rached  Us 
prison ;  but  were  far  from  dispelling  tiie  gkiomOialo^ 
pressed  his  spirits.  He  reflected  how  liUJe  t^mpatby 
the  busy  world  without  had  with  him;  aadihiadderedil 
the  idea,  that  even  so  would  they  ring,  when  the  aeoteooe 
of  the  court  had  been  executeid  on  hiin  in  its  fbBeit 
rigour.  This, '  liowever,  be  |could  scarcely  as  yet  briag 
himself  seriously  to  contemplate.  Immediately  iflertfae 
bells  had  commenced  Icdlin^  for  mass,  he  heard  the  nnid 
of  heavy  footsteps  approaching  his  cell ;  and  he  fek  liiffl* 
self  turn  pale,  as  the  key  slowly  turned  in  the  mtal 
lock.  He  again  breathed  more  freely,  on  perceimi  Ik 
the  visiter,  whom  the  jailer  ushered  m,  was  not  tiie  thin, 
ascetic  Fiscal,  but  the  portly  dominican,  Fnj  Nicoks, 
whom  he  had  long  known  intimately,  and  wio  ni  Bui. 
versally  welcome  throughout  Caraccas  ^^«zcept,iBi)eed, 
when  he  came  in  his  present  capacity  ofcQDfeaor\oOM 
jaiL 

"Ave  Maria,  son  Beltran!"  he  exclaiined,''«ntliii 
be  you  ?  J  had  no  idea,  when  nino  Rodil  came  fcrw 
to  the  convent  this  morning,  that  so  dear  a  friend  nft 
could  be  in  want  of  spiritual  consolation ;  0^^^^ 
would  have  made  more  haste.  ButoHne,nij«-« 
not  cast  down.    You  know  the  old  refran  sajs, 

**  A  todos  la  muerte 
Les  viene  de  suerte !" 
and  you  should  therefore  take  every  reverse  of  fetw 
philosophically,  as  you  see  me  do.  1  have  parted,  is  t» 
very  cell,  with  many  a  dear  friend,  who  baa  beea  H^ 
in  pursuance  of  his  sentence;  but  I  thank  taj  jai^ 
Santo  Domingo,  that  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  nj  «^i* 
nimity,  on  any  such  trying  occasion.    My  motto  ii 

*'  Siempre  parido 
A  qualquier  cstado;" 
and  let  it  also  be  -yours,  my  son.    You  know  nottte 
consolation  it  will  aflbrd  you  00  any  unfweseen  ate- 
gency." 

As  worthy  Fray  Nicolas  was  proceeding  in  this  stwa 
t)f  well  meant  consolation,  and  was  more  paiticnhrly  *■ 
sisting  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  at  all  tinw'*' 
signed,  and  prepared  for  the  worst;  the  ^®'^."*'^ 
the  earthquaJie,  speedily  followed  by  a  co^cossionj^ 
shook  the  prison  to  its  foundation,  intcrnipted  the  !» 
complacency  of  his  harangue.  He  tottered  to  ^j^ 
as  fast  as  his  agitation  and  the  vibratory  "potion  of  w 
earth  would  permit ;  and,  finding  that  the  juim  W 
double  locked  the  cell,  on  leaving  him  to  his  t«te  »>« 
with  the  prisoner,  he  made  the  most  violent  effarto» 
burst  his  way.  Finding  that  it  was  in  vain,  be  i^ 
his  voice,  in  unison  with  Don  Beltran,  to  ro«ke  bunw 
heard  by  the  jailer  and  ejaculated  many  an  oath. 

Rodil,  however,  was  for  enough  out  of  heariaf-  ^ 
had  fled  precipitately  into  the  Plaza  »*  t^**  ^  T^ 
and,  with  the  usual  recklessness  of  a  jailor,  had  !<«» 
unhappy  prisoners  to  their  fate.  The  solid  ro»*^ " 
the  carcel  resisted  for  some  moments  the  violence  d 
earthquake;  but  by  degrees,  the  walls  **?J"JMg, 
away  in  various  parts,  either  falling  in  on  the  hejFj 
inmates  of  the  cells,  or  outwards  into  the  coorte  d 
prison.  As  the  repeated  crashes  wcfc  heard  byf^J 
Nicolas,  who  had  thrown  himself  on  the  dungeen  w* 


exhausted  by  his  previous  exertions,  — 
"  Curses  on  that  monster  of  iniquity,  who  ^^"  ^ 
here  to  perish  !  and  a  thousand  on  my  own  W 
trustbg  myself  within  the  walls  of  a  prwoo  on  i« 
count  whatever!  A  silver  candlestick,— two  ctf^ 
sticks  of  solid  silver  do  I  vow  to  Santo  Domingo.  J«^ 
but  escape  in  safety  from  this  extremity  of  ^f'^ 
Don  Beltran,  meanwhile,  was  by  no  means  trtc  ^ 
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serious  apprehensions ;  for  callous  indeed  mtust  be  the 
heart,  which  sinks  not  at  the  appalling  scene  displayed 
by  an  eartliquake  such  as  tliis.     Yet  the  agony  of  his 
previous  state  of  suspense,  wiiile  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  liis  sentence,  was  so  intolerable, 
that   any  change  of  circumstances  was  welcomed  as  a 
reprieve.    Even  this  awful  convulsion  of  nature  was,  to 
him,  far  preferable  to  the  stillness  of  his  solitary  cell, 
with  the  attendant  horrors  of  reflection  on  approaching 
death,    by  the   hands  of  the   executioner.     A  ray  of 
doubtful  hope  gleamed  through  his  mind,  on  hearing  the 
fail  of  the  adjoining  walls;  and  it  brightened  into  exult, 
ntion,   as  he  saw  the  aich  of  the  dungeon  window  give 
"ivay  and  fall  outwards,  together  with  the  iron  grating 
which  had   been  interposed  between  him  and  liberty. 
Without  a  mementos  delay,  he  diMtgeed  the  heavy  table 
from  tlie  centre  of  tlie  cell,  where  it  stood,  to  the  wall 
beneath  the  window ;  springing  hastily  on  it,  he  forced 
himself  through  the   opening,  regardless  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  crushed,  in  his  passage,  by  falling 
stones  and  rubbish.    Fray  Nicolas  eagerly  called  on  his 
former  penitcrUe  to  assist  him  in  making  liis  escape ; 
but  Don  Beltran  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  liis  confes3or*s  en- 
treaties.   Letting  liimself  drop  into  the  inner  court  of 
tlic  prison,  he  passed  unchallenged  through  the  gateway, 
which  Rodil  had  omitted  to  secure,  and  mingled  with 
the  crowd  in  the  Plaza. 

Far  different  were  Peiiaela's  feelings,  at  that  moment, 
from  those  of  the  affrighted  multitude.  He  scarcely 
heard  their  piercing  cries  of  "  Misericordia !"  he  scarce- 
ly noticed  the  ruined  buildings,  wliich  were  even  then 
mlling  around  him.  His  thoughts  were  occupied  by  his 
miraculous  preservation  from  an  ignominious  death,  by 
the  very  means  which  had  made  so  many  widows  and 
orphans  in  tlie  same  moment  of  time.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  that  his  escape  was  any  thing  but  a  dream,  until 
he  unexpectedly  found  himself  close  to  Miranda,  so 
lately  his  judge ;  but  who  now,  awe-struck  by  the  cala- 
mitous event,  which  had  converted  the  anmvcrsary  of 
triumph  into  a  day  of  mourning,  either  saw  him  not,  or 
wasted  not  a  thought  on  him  as  he  passed.  Don  Beltran 
was  aroused,  by  this  rencontre,  to  a  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity for  bis  immediate  concealment,  and  flight  from 
Caraccas,  nay  even  from  Venezuela,  if  it  were  practica 
ble.  He  therefore  hurried,  through  the  most  unfrequented 
streets,  towards  the  Calle  de  los  Capuchinos,  with  the 
intention  of  securing  aa  much  gold  and  other  valuables 
as  he  could  conveniently  carry  away ;  and  then,  of  mak 
ing  his  escape  from  some  of  the  small  ports  on  the  coast, 
to  the  Havana,  or  any  West  Indian  island  to  which  he 
could  most  readily  obtain  a  passage. 

When  he  reached  his  house,  he  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments as  it  were  panic-struck,  and  scarcely  capable  of 
recognising  it,  so  completely  was  it  reduced  to  ruins. 
Although  he  might  have  been  prepared  for  such  a  sight, 
by  tlic  universal  destruction  ho  had  witnessed  elsewhere, 
it  had  made  scarce  any  impression  on  his  mind,  occu- 
pied as  it  was  with  exultation  for  his  escape.  As  he 
made  his  way  with  difficulty  through  the  corridors,  to- 
wards a  subterranean  apartment  in  which  he  kept  his 
iron  chest,  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  son  Joaqain*s 
horse  standing  saddled  in  the  inner  court;  and  a  stout 
carriage  mule,  with  a  baggage  saddle,  tied  to  one  of  the 
orange  trees.  He  listened,  in  expectation  of  hearing 
voices,  supposing  that  the  Rotozoe  had  already  found 
their  way  hither  in  search  of  plunder.  Hearing  nothing, 
however,  ho  was  proceeding  to  disinter  his  conceal^ 
treasure ;  when  he  distinguished  the  heavy  blows  of  a 
hammer,  echoing  along  the  deserted  corridors.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  entrance  of  the  vaulted  closet,  and  looking 
in,  saw  his  son  Joaquin  bustfy  employed  m  the  endea- 
vour to  burst  open  the  lid  of  the  iron  chest. 

Young  Pcfiuela  started  on  seeing  his  father ;  but  im- 
mediately explained  to  him  that,  supposing  him  to  be 
0tiU  in  the  prison,  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  remove 
the  property  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  place  of  security. 
This,  he  observed,  was  doubly  necessary,  both  as  a  pre- 
caution against  robbers,  and  against  confiscation  by 
order  of  the  Junta,  which  there  was  sufflcient  reason  to 
apprehend.  Don  Beltran  commended  his  prudence,  but 
intimated  his  desire  that  the  chest  itself  should  be  con- 
veyed to  a  solitary  ravine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city ;  and  disclosed  his  design  of  escaping  from  the 
mainland  as  soon  as  possible.  He  therefore  sought  out 
his  most  important  papers,  and  a  casket  of  valuable 
jewels,  which  were  concealed  in  a  private  recess  jn  the 
vault  Having  secured  them  in  the  chest,  he  placed  it 
on  the  mule  with  his  son's  assistance,  and  lashed  it 
tightly  to  the  pack-saddle  with  a  halter  that  lay  near  ; 
covering  it  carefully  from  the  curiosity  of  passengers, 
with  a  covering  of  tanned  hide.    The  staircase,  leading 


to  the  rooms  above,  had  fallen  in  ;  but  Don  Beltran  con- 
trived  to  reach  the  upper  corridor,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  bamboo  ladder,  which  he  brought  fVom  the  out-housed. 
Having  entered  the  bod-rooms,  he  filled  two  travelling 
trunks  with  his  own  clothes,  mingled  indiscriminately 
with  those  of  his  son  and  daughter,  and  lowered  them 
by  a  rope  into  the  court-jrard.  He  then  ordered  his  son 
to  bring  another  mule  and  horse  from  the  garden,  whi- 
ther they  bad  all  escaped  on  th«  fallinfir  of  the  stable ; 
which,  however,  being  a  mere  bamboo  shed,  had  not  in- 
jured them  materially.  When  he  had  loaded  the  second 
mule,  he  disguised  himself  in  a  peon's  poncho,  which  he 
found  in  the  corridor;  and,  mounting  his  horse,  took 
the  road  to  the  country,  leading  the  mules,  and  followed 
by  his  son. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  before  they  reached  the  retired 
quebrddOf  in  which  Don  Beltran  proposed  to  conceal  his 
treasure  until  his  departure.  After  unloading  the  mules, 
and  depositing  the  iron  chest,  in  the  bushes,  he  directed 
Joaquin  to  remain  there  until  his  return.  He  then  rode 
to  Caraccas  in  quest  of  provisions  for  their  journey ;  as 
well  as  to  make  enquiries  concerning  the  fate  of  his 
daughter. 

He  was  determined  to  make  her  a  companion  of  his 
flight,  provided  she  bad  not  yet  taken  the  veil ;  and  this 
he  believed  by  no  means  improbable,  considering  the 
time  at  which  the  earthquake  occurred ;  for  it  must,  in 
all  UkeHhood,  have  interrupted  the  ceremony  of  initia- 
tion. For  this  purpose,  he  rode,  directly  on  reaching 
Caraccas,  to  the  house  of  Dona  Grcrtrudes ;  who,  he  con- 
cluded, would  be  more  capable  than  any  other  person  of 
giving  him  the  required  information. 

He  found  that  a  temporary  shed  had  been  erected, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  neighbours,  in  the  garden 
among  the  fruit  trees ;  and  had  been  rendered  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  under  existing  circumstances,  by 
such  articles  of  furniture,  belonging  to  the  house,  as  had 
escaped  damage.  Don  Gabriano,  the  chaplain,  who  not 
only  considered  himself  in  peril  ^m  (he  fanatic  follow- 
ers of  the  royalist  monks,  but  was  also  apprehensive  that 
his  presence  might  endanger  his  sister,  had  fled  to  the 
army  in  the  E^ido.  Miranda  had  formed  a  bivouac  there ; 
and  had  been  joined  by  the  members  of  government,  and 
all  civilians  who  were  favourably  inclined  to  the  cause  of 
La  Patria. 

Dona  Gertrudes  and  her  protegee  ran  eagerly  out  of 
the  shed,  on  hearing  the  trampling  of  a  horse  in  the  gar- 
den, supposing  Don  Carlos  had  returned ;  but  they  paus- 
ed on  seeing  Pefiuela,  whom  they  scarcely  knew  under 
his  disguise.  He  thanked  his  kinswoman,  drily  and  for- 
mally,  for  the  core  she  had  taken  of  his  daughter ;  and 
declared  that  his  object,  in  disturbing  her  at  that  unsea- 
sonable hour,  was  to  relieve  her  or  a  burthen,  which 
must  necessarily  be  embarrassing  to  her,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country. 

"  Surely,"  said  Dona  Gertrudes,  "  you  will  not  sepa- 
rate us!  Whatever  may  be  your  views  for  yourself, 
your  daughter  can  be  no  where  safer  than  with  me. 
Far  be  it  firom  me  to  advocate  disobedience  in  a  child; 
but  at  her  age  she  requires  a  mother's  care,  and  permit 
me,  at  least  until  more  favourable  circumstances, — " 

**  It  is  impossible,  Dofia  Gertrudes  !"  interrupted  PeiSu- 
ela ;  "  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  exist- 
in?  government  renders  it  inexpedient  for  me  to  reside  in 
Venezuela ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  take  my  childrefi 
with  me,  wherever  1  may  wander,  that  they  may  be  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  loyalty,  which  could  never  be 
instilled  into  them  here.  When  ray  native  land  returns 
to  its  allegiance, — and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant,— I  may  again  revisit  it;  but  not  until  then.  Mean- 
while, you  must  excuse  me,  if  I  insist  on  preserving  that 
subordination  in  my  own  &mily,  which,  I  grieve  to  say, 
has  been  completely  subverted  throughout  Venezuela." 

Maria  del  Rosario  heard  with  sorrow,  but  with  acqui- 
escent humility,  his  determination  thus  arrogantly  as- 
serted ;  and  tears,  which  she  in  vain  strove  to  repress, 
flowed  fast  as  she  turned  to  embrace  Dona  (rertrudes. 
While  Pefiuela  went  in  search  of  a  pillion  for  his  daugh- 
ter, she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  without  restraint.  Her 
kind  friend,  although  deeply  sympathising  in  her  afliic- 
tion,  reminded  her  of  the  necessity  of  obeying  her 
father's  will  without  a  murmur;  and  encouraged  her  to 
hope  for  a  speedy  meeting,  under  happier  circumstances. 
She  failed  in  her  attempt  to  console  her ;  but  succeeded 
in  calming  her  agitation,  and  enabling-  her,  on  her 
father's  return,  to  prepare  to  accompany  him  wiUi  com- 
posure, and  little  apparent  reluctance. 

The  females  of  South  America  then  invariably  made 
use  o(  pillions  on  a  journey  ;  and  the  custom  is  still  con- 
tinned  in  many  parts  of  that  country.  Maria  del  Rosario 
was  therefore  mounted  in  this  manner  behind  her  father. 


closely  muffled  in  a  capote ;  and  soon  found  herself,  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  lonely  environs  of  the  city  after 
night-ftlL  Don  Beltran  spurred  forward  in  silence ;  and 
in  a  short  time  lefl  the  level  high-road,  and  crossed  the 
uneven  country  towards  the  ravine,  in  which  he  had  left 
his  son  Joaquin.  The  moon  was  rising;  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  even  for  an  experienced  guide, 
to  have  found  the  way,  afler  leaving  the  beaten  track. 
The  inequalities  of  the  road  were  so  great,  that  the 
horse,  although  one  of  the  stout  active  Llanero  breed, 
found  considerable  exertion  necessary,  in  scrambling  up 
the  small  eminences.  When  descending  them,  he  was 
compelled  to  slide  dbwn  on  his  haunches,  bringing  with 
him  loose  stones  and  gravel ;  so  that  Maria  del  Rosario, 
totally  unused  as  she  was  to  traveUing  in  that  manner, 
was  kept  in  constant  terror  of  falling. 

They  at  length  reached  a  wood  of  lofly  caoba  trees, 
beneath  which  the  wild  guava  bushes  grew  so  thickly, 
that  the  travellers  could  scarcely  keep  their  seat ;  even 
by  stooping  under  the  branches,  and  oocasionally  devi- 
ating from  the  narrow  cattle  track,  which  led  to  the 
mountain  stream.  To  add  to  the  novice's  terror,  the 
forest,  of  which  this  wood  formed  a  part,  aboundeid  in 
javalies,  or  wild  hogs ;  and,  as  the  horse  started  at  the 
small  droves,  which  repeatedly  crossed  the  path  in  search 
of  wild  fruit,  her  &ncy  magnified  them  into  panthers  and 
jaguars.  The  notes  of  the  nocturnal  forest  birds,  also, 
terrified  her  with  the  harshness  of  their  abrupt,  ill-omened 
song.  The  metallic  tones  of  the  darra^  or  bell-bird,  rang 
through  the  glades  at  measured  intervals,  precisely  re- 
sembhng  in  sound  a  small  convent  bell,  tolled  for  mid- 
night  devotion ;  and  the  tueuqueri^  or  eagle-owl,  screamed 
almost  articulately  from  the  branches  of  the  eongrias. 

The  sound  of  a  rivulet  was  now  distinctly  heard,  as 
they  approached  the  ravine.  The  horse  suddenly  stop- 
ped short,  snorting  as  he  appeared  to  reconnoitre  an  ab- 
rupt descent  through  the  dark  underwood,  which  Dona 
Maria  apprehended  to  terminate  in  some  precipice.  Being 
roused  by  the  spur^  he  plunged  forward,  and  sUd  down 
the  bank  of  the  quebrada,  for  so  it  proved  to  be,  crashing 
through  the  brush-wood  and  matted  creeping  plants  in 
his  decent  Here  Don  Beltran  dismounted,  and  lifted 
his  daughter  from  the  pilUon ;  assuring  her  that  she  had 
not  far  to  walk,  but  that  the  roughness  of  the  road  would 
render  it  unsafb  to  trust  any  longer  to  the  horse's  feet 
Muria  del  Rosario  could  see  that  she  stood  in  tlie  gorge 
of  a  ravine,  through  which  a  considerable  torrent  foam- 
ed.  in  the  rainy  season;  but  its  place  was  now  merely 
occupied  by  a  diminutive  rivulet,  which  could  scarcely 
struggle  through  the  rocks  and  stones,  brought  down  by 
the  annnal  rains,  from  the  mountains.  Huge  forest 
trees,  whose  roote  were  partially  undermined  by  wintry 
torrents,  stretched  their  massive  trunks  and  spreading 
branches  across  the  ravine,  almost  excluding  the  light 
of  the  moon ;  while  the  lofty  and  hollow  banks,  which 
were  in  total  darkness,  resembled  caverns,  from  which 
the  trembling  novice  half  expected  to  see  banditti  sally, 
as  she  gazed  on  the  mis-shapen  rocks  that  lay  piled  on 
heaps  in  the  gloom. 

After  proceeding  for  a  short  distance  along  this  toilsome 
road,  in  uninterrupted  silence,  except  when  the  horse's, 
iron-shod  hoofs  rang  through  the  holjow  glen,  as  he 
stnmbled  over  the  smooth  round  shingles,  they  reached  an 
abrupt  angle  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  torrent,  where 
a  fire  was  blazing  briskly  under  a  steep  rock.  Don  Bel- 
tran,  who  appeared  absorbed  in  thought,  had  omitted  to 
prepare  his  daughter  to  meet  any  one  in  this  desolate 
retreat  It  was  therefore  with  no  small  feelings  of  sur- 
prise  that  she  heard  him  say,  as  they  approached  the 
cavern, — "  Joaquin,  I  »ee,  has  been  preparmg  a  comfort- 
aWe  spot  for  our  reception.  You  have  but  seldom  met 
your  brother,  Rosarito !  since  first  you  entered  the  con- 
vent It  is  time  you  should  become  better  acquainted ; 
fi»you  are  about  to  undertake  a  long  journey  together." 

The  brother  and  sister  had  indeed  been  brought  up  so 
completely  apart,  (as  is  not  unusual  in  the  country,)  that 
she  felt  even  more  embarrassed  by  this  abrupt  introduc- 
tion, than  if  he  had  been  a  perfect  stranger.  He  had 
never  visited  the  convent  during  her  noviciate,  and  his 
thne  had  been  passed  in  a  totally  different  circle  from 
that  in  which  she  had  moved,  during  the  last  month, 
while  under  the  care  of  Dona  Gertrudes.  Joaquin,  on 
the  contrary,  appeared  little  aflfected  in  any  way  by  the 
meeting.  He  oflSjred  his  sister  the  seat  he  had  been  oc- 
cwpyjn?.  on  a  fragment  of  rock  near  the  fire,  as  formally 
as  though  she  had  been  a  mere  acquaintance ;  and  imme- 
diately  turned  away  to  examine  the  provisions  which 
Don  Beltran  had  brought  with  him ;  declaring  he  had 
never  in  his  life  felt  such  an  appetite.  The  alforjas  were 
found  to  contain  some  slices  of  dried  meat  and  broad, 
besides  a  calabash  of  that  aguardiente,  commonly  known 
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bj  the  uninviting  name  of  chivdto^  from  the  flavour  it 
acquires  in  the  ^oat-skin  bottles  in  whioh  it  is  kept 
Don  BeJtran  advised  his  daughter  to  partake  of  this 
homely  fare,  which  was  all  he  had  been  able  to  procure 
at  so  late  an  hour ;  acquainting  her  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  designed  to  proceed  on  the  journey  they  had  be- 
fore  them,  as  soon  as  the  horses  which  had  brought  them 
thither  should  be  rested.  She  declined  taking  any  re- 
freshment;  but  the  father  and  son,  whose  appetite  had 
not  been  impaired  by  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  the  day, 
commenced  «n  attack  on  the  provisions ;  having  occa- 
sionally recourse  to  the  calabash,  as  a  valuable  auxiliary 
against  the  chill  night  air,  which  began  to  be  keenly  felt 
When  they  had  finished  their  re{>ast,  they  again  sad- 
dled their  horses,  which  had  been  browsing  on  the  young 
shoots  of  the  culegui  cane  under  tlie  banks  of  the  ravine. 
Then,  bringing  forward  the  iron  chest  from  its  place  of 
concealment,  they  laid  it  as  before  on  one  mule,  and  fast- 
ened the  trunks  on  the  other.  Don  Beltran  seated  his 
daughter  once  more  on  the  pU!ion,  and  mounted  before 
her.  Joaquin,  looking  gloomy  and  discontented,  at  the 
misfortune  that  had  reduced  him  to  the  station  of  a  peon, 
rode  forward,  loading  the  two  mules,  and  took  the  road 
into  the  interior  of  the  forest 


CHAPTER  IX. 

UMMUn^ — TBK   HUMAN  HOT^ — TUV  CRBOUE  09  CURAZAO^ — 

THE  aCHOONBil. 

The  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  when  they  lefl 
the  Quebrada  del  Incuqueri;  and  as  they  proceeded 
farther  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  they  met  with  less 
interruption  from  the  underwood.  I'he  mahogany  trees, 
also,  of  which  it  was  chiefly  composed,  were  of  a  more 
majestic  size,  and  situated  much  farther  apart  from  each 
other,  than  in  the  outskirts ;  for  towards  these  the  wood 
was  spreading,  and  was  consequently  of  a  later  growth. 
The  mighty  monarchs  of  the  forest  appeared  to  diniain  all 
meaner  competitors ;  and  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
exhausted,  as  it  were,  by  sustaining  their  gigantic  frames. 


peared  to  be  situated,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
turning  ofi*  from  the  beaten  track,  into  the  heavy  sand 
and  shmgles  round  which  it  wound.  The  horses  and 
mules,  instead  of  pressing  forward  instinctively,  hung 
back,  in  spite  of  spurs  and  blows  ;  and,  at  lost,  stood  ob- 
stinately and  determinedly  still. 

Joaguin  Pefiuela,  irritated  at  this  delaT^  disoKMnted, 
and  set  off  on  foot  to  fill  their  calabash,  riis  father  and 
sister  too  much  fatigued  to  follow  him,  watched  him  with 
anxious  eyes,  as  he  walked  slowly  towards  the  lagoon. 
He  appeared  to  enter  it ;  but  did  not  stop  to  draw  water- 
He  passed  on,  and  walked  completely  through  that  which 
they  still  believed  to  be  a  clear  pool ;  and  yet,  to  their 
unspeakable  surprise,  he  did  not  tlirow  himself  down 
eagerly  to  drink,  as  they  felt  that  they  must  have  done 
in  his  situation.  His  father  called  him  impatiently,  and 
he  turned  :  but  it  was  to  dash  the  calabash  to  the  ground 
with  gestures  of  fierce  disappointmetic.  He  caught  up 
handfuls  of  sand,  which  he  threw  violently  from  him,  to 
show  them  that  be  had  at  length  discovered,  on  seeing 
the  same  delusive  appearance  before,  behind,  and  around 
him,  that  the  supposed  lagoon  was  the  production  of  that 
tantalising  illusion,  the  deceitful  mirofre  of  the  desert 

Don  Beltran  now  comprehended  why  the  beasts  wore 
so  determined  against  proceeding  in  this  direction. 
Their  instinct,  a  more  unerring  guide  than  man's 
boasted  reason,  had  warned  them  that,  by  leaving  the 
path,  they  would  wander  farther  and  farther  from  their 
usual  halting  place,  where  alone  water  was  to  be  pro- 
cured. 


seemed  incapable  of  nourishing  a  blade  of  grass,  or  any 
thing  possessing  vegetable  life,  except  enormous  fungi 
and  dusky  lichens ; — the  reptiles  of  botany. 

The  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  became  visible,  as  the 
travellers  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  entered  on  a  se- 
ries of  grassy  glades,  surrounded  by  copse  wood,  extend- 
ing between  it  and  the  villages  of  Xjcoxi.  Numerous  ^rds 
of  red  deer  were  leaving  the  thickets,  and  spreading 
themselves  to  graze  along  tlic  borders  of  the  savanna ; 
while  the  shrill  crow  of  the  cock  of  the  wood,  and  the 
piercing  scream  of  the  wild  turkey,  were  heard  from  the 
pomegranate  trees.  There  was,  nevcrthdoas,  none  of 
that  rcf^hing  coolness,  which  usually  renders  the 
morning  hour  so  delightful,  even  in  the  hottest  climates. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  waved  the  long  savanna  grass,  nor 
rustled  through  the  leaves  of  tJic  morfchi  palm ;  and,  as 
the  sun  rose  higher,  its  rays  were  cast  with  unmitigated 
splendour  on  the  unsheltered  plain,  which  the  travellers 
were  crossing.  The  oppressive  sultriness,  such  as  gene- 
rally follows,  as  well  as  it  precedes,  an  earthquake,  de- 
termined Don  Beltran  to  pass  a  few  hours  beneatii  the 
first  shade  that  should  offer  itself.    The  horses  and  mules 

gave  evident  signs  of  fatigue ;  and  although  Maria  del 
losario  forbore  to  complain,  her  fatlier  could  judge,  by 
her  flushed  cheeks  and  parched  lips,  that  some  refresh, 
ment  more  suited  to  her  habits  than  that  which  he  had 
provided  for  the  journey,  and  a  short  siesta  in  the  shade, 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  her. 

They  were  coasting  along  the  edge  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  sand  and  gravel, — which  had  apparently  over- 
whelmed this  part  of  the  savanna  at  some  remote  period, 
swept  along,  probably,  by  a  long  forgotten  inundation,  or 
suddenly  poured  forth,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by 
some  devastating  earthquake, — when  Don  Beltran  sud- 
denly broke  tho  melancholy  silence  that  excessive  thiist 
had  caused  among  them. 

**  Queen  of  heaven  !*'  ho  exclaimed ;  "  there  is  water  at 
last  Keep  up  your  spirits,  Rosarito !  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  we  shall  assuage  this  bitter  thirst  tliat  op- 
presses  us.** 

The  novice  looked  in  the  direction  her  father  pointed ; 
and,  though  her  eyes  were  inflamed  and  dim,  with  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  which  had  deprived 
both  them  and  her  lips  of  all  moisture,  she  fancied  she 
saw  distinctly  a  clear  pool,  scarcely  agitated  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  that  broke  into  waving  lines  the  shadows  of  the 
neighbouring  palm  trees.  She  faltered  thanks  to  her  pa- 
tron saint  for  this  unexpected  prospect  of  relief;  and 


He  accordingly  directed  Joaquin  to  turn  with  the 
mules  towards  a  mata  of  palms,  a  few  miles  ofli*  the 
road  ;  and  after  a  tedious  journey  over  the  dusty  plain, 
which  appeared  to  lengthen  as  they  toiled  along,  they 
discovered  a  small  Indian  hut.  built  among  the  trees 
which  they  were  approaching.  By  the  herd  of  cows  that 
were  ruminating  in  the  shade,  they  knew  it  to  be  one  of 
the  conucos  attached  to  some  large  dahy  farm.  1'heir 
approach  aroused  two  or  tliree  stout  bony  tiger-dogs, 
of  the  Cumana  breed,  from  their  place  of  repose  beneath 
the  prqiecting  eaves  of  the  cottage.  As  these  guardians 
of  tlie  nerd  rushod  furiously  forward,  resenting  tlie  in- 
trusion of  strangers,  a  little  Indian  boy,  more  than  halt 
naked,  sprang  up  from  a  miniature  hovel,  in  which  he 
had  been  lounging  in  all  the  luxury  of  indolence,  to- 
gether with  a  whole  litter  of  young  brothers  and  sis- 
ters; and  hurried  to  the  rescue  of  the  travellers.  By 
meabs  of  a  small  sling,  from  which  he  hurled  pebbles 
with  true  Indian  dexterity,  he  drove  the  dogs  slowly 
and  sulkily  back  to  their  laii.  From  thence  they  long 
viewed  the  strangers  askance,  couched  in  the  attitude 
of  attack,  as  that  most  natural  to  them,  with  jealous 
looks  and  stifled  growls,  before  they  became  in  some 
degree  reconciled  to  their  unusual  appearance. 

Tlie  mother  of  the  family,  who  was  busied,  with  her 
oldest  daughter,  pressing  curds  inlo  small  round  bas- 
kets, neatly  plaited  of  palm  leaves,  came  forward  on 
hearing   the  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofs.     The  usual 
salutations  being  exchanged,  she  welcomed  the  travel, 
lers  to  her  cottnge,  and  invited  tliem  to  dismount;  but 
previously  lianded  them  a  capacious  calabash  of  fresh 
water,  which  had  been  hanging  in  the  breeze.     She 
lifted  Marin  del  Rosario  from  her  pillion,  kissing  her  on 
aach  cheek,  as  she  led  her  under  the  cool  roof,  which, 
l>esidcs  being  shaded  by  the  spreading  morichis  under 
which  it  was  built,  was  covered  with  the  broad  leaved 
zapallo  and  calabash,  with  golden  and  white  flowers; 
these  useful  vegetables  having  climbed  up  the  poKts  of 
the  shed,  and  spread  themselves  entirely  over  the  thatch. 
Tlicro  were  no  walls  to  exclude  tho  breeze  from  the  sa- 
vanna, except  round  the  small  apoxerUOj  within  which  a 
candle  was  kept  constantly  burning  before  a  gaudy  co- 
loured print  of  Nueslro  Sdra  del  Carmen,  surmounted 
by  a  small  crucifix  of  brass.    The  wholo  of  the  parti, 
tion  around  this  shrine  was  gaily  decorated  with  bril- 
liant feathers,  wild  birds*  eggs,  and  stvflTed  humming 
birds  hung  in  festoons.    This  division  of  the  cottage, 
although  bearing  the  name  of  a  bed-room,  had  never 
been  profaned  by  being  put  to  that  use  ;  and  was  neatly 
enclosed  by  a  lattice  work  of  bright  yelbw  canes.    It 
contained,  among  the  other  few  valuables  of  the  family, 
a  small  carved  chest  of  black  mahogany  ;  from  which 
their  Indian  hostess  now  hastened  to  take  a  neat  ham- 
mock of  grass  net,  as  white  as  cotton,  which  she  hung 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  her  fair  guest 

Don  Beltran  and  his  son  unsaddled  their  horses  and 
mules,  and  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  the  two  eldest 
boys,  who  volunteered  to  take  them  to  drink  at  a  neigh- 
Ibouring  pool,    l^he  urchins  mounted  with  the  activity 


themselves  on  their  promotion  to  the  iraportinl  foA 
grooms,  with  a  grin  of  delight,  ssldoro  to  be  aeeneTet 
among  the  younger  branches  of  their  satornioe  no. 
The  travellers  then  entered  the  house,  and  foondthtir 
hospitable  hostess  spreading  a  low  table  witli  pttQliint, 
cheese,  and  milk  in  small  whitecalabtshea;laiii«iitiaf, 
at  th*  saw  4iiii«|  ih»  absence  of  her  huabaiui,  «bo,ike 
said,  would  have  been  proud  to  assist  her  in  thowitiiii. 
tention  to  her  gvests.  When  they  bad  concluded  thtir 
meal,  she  pointed  out  to  Don  Beltran  and  Juaqain  two 
swinging  beds,  made  of  aiidressed  skint,  cut  inlo  &  sort 
of  net-work,  that  wore  suspended  benealk  the  {ttlos; 
recommending  them  to  refresh  themsehret  bj  a  ne«t 
She  also  produced  a  curtain  of  woven  grasa,  vbidiski 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  drew  close  roond  tbobta. 
mock  in  which  Maria  dol  Rosario  was  recUnia^ttoicreea 
her  from  the  sand  flies.  She  then  returned  to  lierooca. 
pation,  which  the  travellers*  arrival  had  interroptod, 
under  the  cool  shed  she  used  as  a  dairy. 

Never  Itad  the  hours  of  siesta  appeared  to  ibisorioe 
to  pass  so  rapidly,  fur  never  had  tbe  felt  todi  leed  of 
rest :  she  was,  however,  considerably  refrMfaid,  wben 
her  father  again  summoned  her  to  reasoie  her  jouikj. 
Their  Indian  hostess  absolutely  refused  to  aeei^of 
any  remoueratioo  for  her  attention,  eicepiafewcifarf, 
which  Don  Beltran  left  for  her  husband,  and  a  icapc- 
lary  of  Santa  Clara  which  the  novice  huog  roaod  bn 
neck  at  parting.  Another  tedious  track  of  nTann 
land  remained  to  be  crossed ;  and  it  was  not  ooUi  iite 
in  the  evening,  that  they  began  to  ascend-the  ras^  of 
loAT  hills,  between  the  level  country  of  CiAamal  laJ 
the  sea-coaet. 

The  port  which  Don   Beltran  bad  selected  aa  btisf 
one  at  which  he  ran  but  little  risk  of  interruption  m 
making  his  escape,  was  the  small  fishing  village  of  Ui 
Bagres.     It  was  built  on  the  side  of  a  nurov  cnsei; 
and  was  frequented  only  by  coasting  piragoai,  and  Mail 
droguers  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  whicb  osfd  to 
touch  here  occasionally  for  the  purpose  o(  Uadiug  or 
smuggling.     Both   terms  were  indeed  sjoMinoas  ae 
the  coa^t  of  Tierra  Firme,  except  at  the  larger  psa 
Although  Pefiuela  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  piMt, 
considering  the  state  of  commotion  in  wbiehiry 
left  Caraccas,  the  imminent  danger  he  had  almija* 
dergone  induced  him  to  be  as  cautious  as  possible.  Be 
therefore  lefl  his  son  and  daughter  in  the  fintcolUf 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village;  and  rodoonaloDe,ioKUch 
of  the  captains  of  some  little  vessels,  whose  aa^  ^ 
could  see  above  the  huts. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  out  the  eancka^\^ 
(which  was  also  the  dancing-house  and  oolj  phce  u 
public  entertainment  in  the  village,)  by  the  awwk  « 
mirth  and  revelry  that  proceeded  &om  it,  DOtwithstafidsg 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  cancha  ibeH;  with  b 
smooth  earthen  floor  sprinkled  with  white  sand,occg|i^ 
one  end  of  a  large  oblong  shed,  open  atthcodci,* 
thatched  with  leaves.     At  the  farther  end  of  thiiraDdia* 


was  a  pulperia,or  shop  for  the  sale  of  sondries;— chiefl; 
aguardiente  and  tobacco.  In  the  centre,  whicb  vKbj 
far  the  largest  compartment,  was  a  crowded  •■*"''^ 
rounding  a  few  dancers ;  who  were  amusing  tbenjs*^ 
and  the  spectators  with  a  fandango,  to  the  mwic «» 
harp,  two  or  three  vihuelas,  and  a  dioir  of  singer*,  partlT 
volunteers,  partly  hired. 

Don  Beltran  called  on  one  side  the  palp^ro  vbo  v» 
busily  engaged  suppljring  his  clamorous  gnests,  iBoe 
dancing-sned  or  the  cancha,  with  cahbashcs  ^p^ 
for  the  men,  and  copitas  of  liqueufs  for  the  fciDaw«  * 
enquiring  if  any  merchant  sailors  were  there,  be«^ 
directed  to  the  pnlperia,  where  he  found  three  wwp 
masters  of  droguers,  seated  apart  from  tbe  naU** 
smoking  long  negro  cigars,  and  rivalling  each  othfl  ^ 
copious  libations  of  aguardiente  chivato.  Two  were  'o* 
lattoes  from  the  island  of  Trinidad,  who  had  croasod  toe 
Boca  del  Sirpiente  in  their  small  sloops,  and  were  retofl- 
ing  freighted  with  cane  spirits  distilled  on  tbe  Ma* 
These  were  then  in  considei  able  request  at  the  pbntattff 
on  tlie  neighbouring  islands,  for  the  P«U"PJ*  ttmasH 
up  into  rum  for  the  European  market  The  *^'"'/?! 
white,  or  rather  tawny,  Dutchcreok5ofCura«ao,wbo^ 
just  landed  and  sold  a  cargo  of  dry-goods  from  buff* 
trader,  and  was  in  readiness  to  retura 


would  have  wept  for  joy,  but  that  her  tears  appeared  driod 

in  their  source.    To  reach  tho  spot  where  the  lagoon  ap-lof  monkeys,  on  obtaining  permission ;  congrataUting 


Lodewyk  Sluiker  was  exactly  the  schippcr  rtrt«» 
Don  Beltran*s  purpose.  The  phlegm  be  »«i**^11 
his  Teutonic  ancestors,  had  moderated  in  liim  w*  "^ 
ness  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  Creole,  to  a  ff****  I^J^L, 
ed  insouciance^  which  rendered  him  the  most  ■''?**; 
dating  being  possible,  in  the  way  of  busin«fc  "Vj 
ready  to  do  any  thing  for  an  cmployer,---pron<W'**T 
not  give  him  too  much  trouble  ;--aiKl  to  sail  to  »»T  r 
of  the  West  Indies,~whcre  he  was  in  no  d«ig«  ^  "• 
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costom-hoaae^ — without  asking  inoonventent  qaestioDS, 
and  **ibr  a  consideration.**  Pefiuela  therefore  easily 
struck  a  bargain  with  him,  for  a  reasonable  sum,  to  con- 
▼ej  bimseirand  two  other  passengers,  with  their  luggage, 
to  the  neutral  island  of  St.  Thomas ;  for  no  offer  could 
induce  Lodewjk  to  hazard  his  schooner  at  any  port  under 
the  Spanish  flag.  Don  Boltran  therefore  returned  in 
search  of  his  son  and  dau^ter ;  and  Sluiker  proceeded 
to  collect  his  ^  ztoart  tchelms*^  of  negro  sailors,  who  were 
enjoying  tliemselves,  with  all  the  thoughtless  hilarity  of 
their  nation  and  profession,  at  the  fiuidango.  Previously 
to  embarking,  Peduela  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  his  horses 
and  mules;  but  could  meet  with  no  purchaser  in  the  fish- 
ing village.  He  therefore  gave  them  to  the  schipper, 
who  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  tbepulpero;  declaring 
they  would  make  him  an  excellent  venture  to  Curazao 
on  his  return. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  hauling  out  of  the 
creek,  the  schooner  was  brought  alongside  a  small  jetty, 
and  the  passengers  embarked  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
which  I^pitein  LodcAryk  held  for  their  accommodation. 
The  honest  schipper,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  indiffer- 
ence  to  every  thing  which  did  not  immediately  interfere 
with  his  own  affairs,  was  surprised  to  see  so  young  and 
lovely  a  female  about  to  embark  in  a  craft  so  void  of  all 
accommodation  as  his ;  especially  in  company  with  men, 
of  whom  he  could  entertain  no  favourable  opinion,  from 
the  clandestine  manner  of  their  leaving  the  country. 
However,  the  doubloons  he  had  received  were  good ;  an«l 
the  lady,  whoever  she  might  be,  made  no  complaint.  He 
thcrefbte  prudently  determined  to  say  nothmg  on  the 
subject,  except  to  express  his  fear  in  his  provincial  jargon, 
half  Dutch  and  half  Spanish,  that  the  poor  young  bdy 
would  be  but  uncomfortably  situated  on  lx>ard  the  droguer. 

His  apprehensions,  to  confess  the  truth,  were  not  with- 
out  foundation ;  for  the  vessel  was  one  of  the  long  Havaoero 
schooners,  built  chiefly  for  sailing,  with  but  little  draught 
of  water,  and  running  away  to  nothing  under  the  counter. 
Consequently  the  cabm,  if  the  little  berth  abafl  the  main, 
nnast  deserved  the  name,  had  barely  room  for  two  persons 
to  stretch  themselves  on  the  lockers.  Lodewyk  however 
insisted,  before  he  would  cast  loose  from  the  jetty,  on  ac 
commodaling  his  lady-passenger  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  Having  wrapped  a  boat-cloak  round  her,  he 
seated  her  on  the  companion ;  and  jumping  down  below, 
handed  up  a  binnacle,  a  liauor  case,  and  several  pea-jackets 
and  foul- weather  hats,  occ.  which  lumbered  the  berth. 
He  then  earnestly  advised  her  to  go  below  out  of  the 
chin  night  air ;  comforting  her  with  an  assurance,  that 
as  soon  as  the  schooner  should  be  clear  of  the  creek  and 
in  the  fiiir-way,  he  would  knock  down  tlic bulk-head  which 
separated  the  cabin  from  the  after-hold.  As  the  latter 
was  empty,  she  would  then  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
even  room  to  walk  about,  if  she  rcH  disposed. 

He  appeared  to  consider  no  apologies  necessary  to  Don 
Boltran  and  his  son ;  merely  warning  them,  as  he  saw 
this  was  their  first  passage,  to  keep  their  feet  out  of  coils 
of  rope,  and  their  heads  from  under  the  boom,  when  the 
m  a  in-sail  j  i  bed.  At  the  elder  Peii  uela*s  request,  ho  lower- 
ed the  iron  chest  into  the  hold,  making  no  remark  on  its 
weight,  which  was  considerable,  except  desiring  the  men 
to  stow  it  right  amid-sbips,  and  close  to  the  heel  of  the 
roain-mast,  for  it  was  enough,  he  said,to  throw  the  droguer 
out  of  trim.  He  also  made  room  for  the  trunks,  on  the 
cabin  floor,  under  the  swinging  table. 

The  tide  having  begun  to  ebb,  Sluiker  sent  two  bands 
in  the  jolly-boat  to  tow:  the  lights  in  the  cottages  at  Los 
Bagres  rapidly  receded,  and  at  length  totally  disappear- 
ed.  The  scene  was  so  perfectly  new  to  the  passengers, 
who  had  remained  on  deck,  that  they  exchangfed  soaroely 
a  word,  as  they  leaned  on  the  companion,  gazing  at  the 
shores,  which  were  indistinctly  seen  as  the  creek  widen- 
ed. Not  a  sound  was  heard  around,  but  the  slow  splash 
of  the  oars  in  the  boat  ahead ;  with  the  occasional 
*  Orsah  !**  of  the  negroes  pulling,  which  echoed  for  a 
few  moments  across  the  surrounding  level  land,  and 
then  died  away  in  the  distance.  Lodewyk,  who  stood  at 
the  helm,  now  recommended  his  passengers  to  descend 
into  the  fore-hold  ;  where,  he  informed  them,  they  would 
find  a  few  spore  sails,  on  which  they  might  rough  it 
comfortably  enough  until  day.  They  gladly  follow^  his 
advice,  and  soon  forgot  the  novelty  of  their  situ^^tion  in 
repo«e. 
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CI^PTER  X.  I  foppefy  of  the  little  brigadier,  he  was  a  rigid  disci- 

LA  GUATKA* — THB  ESiNTOEGBMENT*  Iplinarian ;  and  before  he  and  his  guest  bad  finished  thnir 

Don  Carlos  and  his  fi-iend  Lorenzo  Tovar  arrived  at  ®"'*7  «»«*l  o^  ^'^  "«*  '^^  ^o  which  both   brought 


La  Guayra,  socm  after  the  reveiUee  bad  ceased  beating, 
on  the  morning  afler  the  earthquake.  They  found  that, 
although  the  buildings  had  shared  to  the  fuUest  extent  in 
that  dreadful  visitation,  there  were,  nevertheless,  no 
symptoms  of  that  factious  and  mutinous  tendencv  in  the 
inhabitants,  which  threatened  the  capital  with  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  in  addition  to  the  fearful  misfortune 
which  had  already  befallen  it. 

As  is  senerallv  the  case,  in  sea-port  towns  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  there  were  but  few  rotoxot^  or  idlers  of 
any  description,  in  La  Guayra,  in  comparison  to  the 
numbers  infesting  the  inland  towns,  llie  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  too,  being  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, were  personally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  could  at  any  time  command  a  sufiicieut  force, 
composed  of  their  immediate  dependants  and  peons,  to 
put  down  any  disturbance,  which  noight  threaten  mis- 
chief  to  their  interests  and  property.  Besides,  the  gar- 
risen  was  necessarily  stronger  than  that  maintained  at 
Caraccas,  La  Guayra  being  one  of  tlie  principal  ports  in 
Venezuela ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  friars  were  lew 
in  number,  and  by  no  means  an  influential  class  among 
a  population,  whose  habits  were  decidedly  those  of  mih- 
tary  and  seafaringmen. 

The  governor,  Don  Ygnacio  Cordovez,  bis  house  in 
the  Reoova  having  been  destroyed,  was  lodged  under  a 
marquee  in  the  arsenal.  He  was  an  active  bustling  little 
Creole,  who  had  risen  by  means  of  the  revolution  from 
the  desk  of  a  writer,  to  the  dignity  of  brigadier  and  mi- 
litary commandant  of  the  port  Conscious  of  his  original 
insignificance  and  unimposing  stature,  (for  he  was  far 
below  the  middle  size,)  he  made  it  his  study  to  conceal 
these  defects,  by  an  affectation  of  busy  importance,  and 
by  assuming  tbe  airs  of  a  martinet. 

The  young  men  found  him,  notwithstanding  tbe  early 
hour  at  whidi  they  arrived,  in  full  unifiurp,  booted  and 
spurred.  He  was  busily  engaged  superintending  the 
drill  of  several  awkward  squads,  which  had  been  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose  in  the  arsenal,  that  they  might  be 
more  immediatdy  un^r  his  own  inspection.  Most  of 
the  drill  Serjeants  were  Spaniards,  prisoners  of  war,  who 
had  volunteered  into  the  patriot  service,  to  avoid  the 
casas  matas  and  public  works.  These  men  might  readily 
be  recognised  as  veterans,  by  their  scarred  and  weather- 
beaten  features,  as  well  as  the  rigid  perpendicularity  of 
their  figures,  and  their  stern,  sonorous  enunciation  when 
giving  the  words  of  command.  Nevertheless,  the  go- 
vernor took  repeated  opportunities  of  disapproving  tl^ir 
mode  of  drill,  and  correcting  the  fiiuity  positions  pre- 
scribed by  the  old  school  of  tactics,  after  which  they 
were  modelling  the  recruits.  This  species  of  interfer- 
ence was  very  Tittle  to  their  satisfaction  or  edification,  it 
m^ht  be  presumed,  by  the  ill-dissemblod  scorn  and  con- 
tempt which  they  evidently  felt  for  their  ofiicious  Creole 
instructor. 

Don  Ygnacio  Cordovez  desisted  from  this  his  favourite 
occupation,  on  seeing  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Miran- 
da approach  him.  Returning  Sepulveda*s  salute,  with 
much  courteous  dignity,  he  begged  to  know  with  what 
instructions  his  respected  **fiiend  and  comrade**  had 
been  pleased  to  favour  him.  On  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  at  Caraccas,  he  broke 
out  into  bitter  invectives  against  the  whole  fraternity  of 
lay-brothers,  whom  he  characterised  as  dangerous  ene- 
mies to  tranquillity,  and  drones  of  the  commonwealth. 

**  It  is  fi>rtunate  for  Venezuela,  Sefior  Edecan  !**  said 
be,  **  that  I  have  unifbrmly  exerted  myself  to  maintain 
discipline  in  this  garrison.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
state  of  the  repubUc  would  have  been  indeed  critical.  I 
sincerely  hope  Miranda  will  at  lenglh  take  warning,  and 
attend  to  the  adviee  I  have  so  oflen  had  the  honour  to 
give  him,  to  banish  every  eog6te^ra$pddo  fhim  the  coun- 
try. Ayudante  Nufiez!  let  the  garrison  immediately 
get  un^  arms.  I  myself  will  select  a  reinforcement 
K>r  the  capital.** 

While  the  fbrt-adjutant  was  executing  his  order,  the 
governor  invited  Don  Carlos  to  his  quarters,  to  refresh 
himself  af^r  his  journey ;  directing  Tuvar  at  the  saine 
time  to  join  his  regintent,  which,  fie  observed*  was  one 
of  those  he  designed  to  detach.    Notwithstanding  the 


Holdiers*  appetites,  the  adjutant  reported  tbe  trnops  in 
readiness. 

Sepulveda  now  learned,  on  enquiry,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  there  having  been  no  ceremonial  of  the  an- 
niversary the  preceding  day,  the  garrison  of  La  Guayra 
had  left  the  churches  previously  to  the  eartliquake ;  con- 
sequently very  &w  were  killed ;  and  thos»  chiefly  by 
ihe  fiill  of  barracks  and  hospitals.  He  was  provided 
with  a  fresh  horse  from  the  governor's  own  stables ; 
and  accompanied  him  to  tbe  Plaza,  which  was  surround- 
ed by  regiments  in  open  column,  and  marching  order. 
Having  wheeled  them  into  line,  Don  Ygnacio  addressed 
them  in  a  high-flown  speech,  as  was  hi*  constant  cus- 
tom, touching  their  duty  as  soldiers  and  patriots ;  and 
concluded,  by  acquainting  them  with  his  intention  of 
detaching  half  the  garrison  to  the  assiiitance  of  their 
comrades  at  Caraccas,  who  were  in  danger  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  intrigues  of  the  friars. 

Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  troops  than 
ibis  declaration.  They  saw  a  prospect  of  exchanging  the 
tedious  uniformity  of  garrison  doty,  for  the  excitement 
and  variety  to  be  found  in  a  campaign.  As  a  very 
strong  prejudice  against  the  friars  existed  among  tbe 
military,  whom  they  had  taken  every  opportunity  of 
vilifying  and  reviling  in  their  sermons,  the  troops  enter- 
tained hopes  of  havmg  it  in  their  pbwer  to  **  feod  fat 
the  grudge  they  bore  them.*^  It  was,  therefore,  with 
exultation  that  the  grenadiers  de  Barlovento  and  tl.o 
Cazadores  de  Aragoa,  heard  themselves  appointed  as 
part  of  the  reinforcement ;  and  their  fellow  soldiers  se- 
cretly envied  them,  as  tliey  marched  past  to  the  savanna 
outside  the  city,  where  three  corpsof  cavalry  were  formed 
in  readincf^s  to  accompany  them.  The  governor  order- 
ed each  horseman  to  take  a  foot  soldier  on  behind ;  and 
having  given  the  senior  colonel  his  directions,  wished 
the  detachment  success,  and  returned  into  La  Guayra. 

The  soldiers  had  little  or  no  baggage  to  encumber 
them;  and  the  stout,  active  Creole  horses,  little  regard- 
ing the  extra  weight  they  carried,  pet  off  at  a  brisk 
trot,  which  effectually  suppressed  for  a  time  the  incli- 
nation which  the  troops  felt,  of  audibly  expressing  their 
joy.  But,  when  they  had  crossed  the  level  country, 
and  reached  the  short  steep  hills  of  the  Cerrania,  where 
they  were  occasionally  obliged  to  dismount,  they  gave 
full  vent  to  their  glee  in  national  songs,  which,  as  was 
customary  on  a  march,  they  sang  in  alternate  choruo, 
each  regiment  in  turn  taking  up  the  wild  melody. 
AfYer  a  tew  hours  halt  on  the  borders  of  a  wood,  situ- 
ated about  half  way  between  La  Guayra  and  the  capi- 
tal, they  proceeded  with  renewed  spirits  and  animation. 
Towards  evening,  they  reached  the  heights  of  E!  Texar ; 
from  whence  they  could  see  the  groves  and  plantations 
round  Caraccas,  and  the  few  remaining  spires  and  tur- 
rets of  that  once  splendid  city,  gilded  by  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun. 

From  hence  Sepulveda,  who  had  hitherto  ridden  be- 
side lioronzo  Tovar,  spurred  forward  to  apprise  his 
general  that  the  reinforcement  was  approaching.  He 
learned  that  the  scanty  remains  of  the  garrison  had 
been  attacked,  the  night  beibre,  in  their  bivouac  on  the 
Egido«  by  the  infuriated  zealots  of  the  city,  whom  the 
friars  had  stimulated  to  inBurrection.  These  had  been 
joined  by  the  rotozos,  who  fought  solely  for  plunder ; 
and  by  the  numerous  royalist  citizens,  who  had  long 
been  desirous  of  a  similar  opportunity  of  reinstating 
the  Spanish  government.  Tho  patriots  had  lost  their 
field  pieces,  on  which  the  mob  had  thrown  themselves 
in  all  the  irregular  and  irresistible  fv^ry  of  fanaticism; 
and  Miranda  had  found  himself  compelled  to  retire, 
with  his  diminished  army,  to  his  own  Quinta  of  Gira- 
sol,  situated  about  a  league  from  Caraccas,  on  a  gentle 
ascent  towards  the  hills  overlooking  the  city. 

As  it  was  late  when  Sepulveda  arrived,  he  was  de- 
tained by  a  picket  of  cavalry,  stationed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  until  he  was  recog- 
nised by  the  commanding  officer.  As  he  proceeded  in 
quest  of  Miranda,  ho  passed -through  the  wel  I  known 
pleasure  grounds,  so  strangely  altered  from  tiieir  former 
rural  appearance,  in  tbe  few  hours  during  which  they 
had  been  occupied  by  troops,  that  he  could  scarcely  be. 
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iievo  them  to  bo  the  fame.  The  roso  bushes  and 
poraeffranaies  had  been  cat  down  and  cleared  away,  in 
many  parts,  to  make  room  for  the  infantry  to  pile  tlioir 
arms ;  aud  the  neat  white  paling,  which  formerly  oncir. 
clad  the  lawn,  had  been  broken  up  for  fuel,  and  lay  in 
heaps  near  the  numerous  fires  that  blazed  iji  every  part 
of  the  shrubbery.  The  ornamental  summer  houses 
were  converted  into  officers*  quarters ;  and  had  by  tliat 
means  escaped  the  general  havoc«  But  the  very  state 
of  preservation  iu  which  they  remained,  formed  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  scene ;  and  forcibly  recalled 
the  idea  of  former  happy  meetings  held  on  the  same 
spot,  when  no  sounds  intruded  but  those  of  the  guitar, 
and  the  still  sweeter  voices  of  the  lively  Caracquefias. 
The  lawn,  too,  in  front  of  the  house,  so  often  lightly 
pressed  by  the  feet  of  merry  dancers,  was  trampled 
by  the  carbineers*  horses,  picketed  in  rows,  and  was 
littered  with  heaps  of  sugar  cane  and  maize  leaves, 
which  the  foragers  had  brought  in  from  the  neighbour- 
ing plantations. 

The  Quinta,  which  was  spacious,  and  built  ader  what 
is  usually  styled  in  South  America  the  Italian  fiishion, 
was  of -one  story  high,  and  had  consequently  received 
but  little  damage  from  the  earthquake.  The  wide  cor- 
ridors running  round  the  house  were  occupied  by  the 
staff  officers,  and  principal  citizens  who  had  accompa- 
nied  Miranda.  T^e  interior  was  entirely  appropriated 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies  belonging  to  patriot 
families,  who  had  been  compelled  -by  the  disturbances 
to  flv  from  the  city,  and  take  refuge  in  the  camp.  Mi- 
ranaahad  been  that  day  invested  with  the  authority, 
though  not  the  title,  of  dictator,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Junta  Gobernativa.  He  had,  notwithstanding, 
called  a  council,  composed  of  all  his  fellow-citizens  of 
talent  and  experience  who  were  present,  to  consult  them 
on  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  under  the  present 
emergency.  The  arrival  of  Sepulveda  relieved  them 
fh>m  a  principal  part  of  their  anxiety ;  for  they  had 
been  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  a  similar  popular 
movement  at  La  Guayra,  which  would  have  at  once 
introduced  Monteverde  and  the  Spanish  army  into  the 
heart  of  Venezuela.  They  were,  therefore,  rejoiced  to 
hear,  that  every  thing  was  tranquil  at  the  port ;  and 
Miranda,  ordering  another  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  meet 
the  approaching  reinforcement,  and  direct  it  where  to 
encamp,  dismissed  Don  Carlos,  to  take  the  repose  of 
which  he  concluded  he  must  stand  in  need. 

Among  the  attendants  of  the  staff,  Sepulveda  saw 
his  own  servant  Caspar,  who  was  loquacious  in  his  ex- 
pressions of  joy,  at  onoe  more  seeing  his  roaster ;  and 
informed  him,  that  his  uucle  the  chaplain  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  corridor.  Don  Carles  found  him  com- 
fortably seated  on  his  trunks,  which  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  bring  with  him  from  the  city.  He  was 
surrounded  by  a  perty  of  young  officers,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  partake  of'^a  plentifiU  supper,  provided  him 
by  the  foragers ;  for  the  Creole  soldiers  uniformly  es- 
teemed and  respected  the  secular  cler^,  as  much  as 
they  detested  and  despised  the  friars.  Two  of  the  ca- 
valry picket,  stationed  at  the  Quinta,  had  volunteered 
their  services  as  cooks  and  waiters.  They  were  stand- 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  circle,  with  carbines  slung 
and  sabres  by  their  sides,  holding  the  wooden  spits  on 
which  they  had  roasted  the  abundant  contribution  made 
for  their  chaplain,  consisting  of  several  different  sorts 
of  fowls,  and  entire  joints  of  kid.  Don  Glabriano  him- 
self was  doing  ample  justice  to  the  good  fare.  Ani- 
mated, rather  than  depressed,  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  he  was  chattering  and  laughing  as  merrily  as  if 
he  had  been  seated  at  tbs  head  of  his  own  table,  at  his 
peaceful  curate  of  Maracay. 

^  On  seeing  Sepulveda  approach,  all  made  room  for 
him  with  kind  greetings.  His  uncle  started  up,  and 
embraced  him  affectionately ;  insisting  on  his  sitting 
down  and  joining  them,  before  he  would  allow  liim 
either  to  make  any  enquiries,  or  to  relate  any  news. 
When  supper  was  over,  and  the  guests  had  dispersed  to 
enjoy  their  cigars,  and  to  rest  from  the  toils  of  the  day, 
Don  Carlos  anxiously  enquired  afler  his  mother.  His 
uncle  assured  him  that  she  was  safe,  and  comfortably 
situated  in  the  Quinta ;  but  that  she  had  been  so  much 
harrassed  and  fatigued  of  late  that  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  dbturb  her  before  next  morning.  While 
Sepulveda  was  hesitating,  and  unable  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  her  who  was  ever  present  to  his  thoughts,  Don 
Gabriano  continued  :  ^  In  addition  to  the  recent  serious 
alarms  my  sister  has  experienced,  both  from  the  earth- 
quake and  the  insurrection  in  the  city,  she  feels  most 
keenly  the  sudden  separation  from  her  protegte  Maria 
4el  Rosario,    Don  Beltran,  her  &ther,  htEb  escaped  fh>m 


prison  in  the  confusion,  and  has  fled  from  the  fiite  he 
richly  merited,  heaven  knows  whither,  taking  his 
daughter  with  him.  It  is  a>thou9and  pities  the  poor  girl 
had  not  already  taken  the  veil.  She  would,  in  that  case, 
have  been  out  of  his  power ;  and  what  can  she  expect 
but  wretchedness  from  accompanying  on  outlawed, 
self-banished  traitor?**  ^ 

Don  Gabriano  continued  his  relation  of  events  which 
had  occurred ;  but  his  nephew  heard  no  more.  **  That 
banUhed^  that  one  word  banUhed^*  sounded  like  the 
knell  of  his  long-cherished  hopes.  Ever  since  he  had 
last  seen  Maria  del  Rosario,  he  dwelt  with ,  delight  on 
every  circumstance  of  his  snatching  her  from  such  im- 
minent peril,  at  the  chapel  of  the  Monjas  Claias ; — at 
so  critical  a  moment,  too,  when  she  was  on  the  point 
of  pronouncing  the  irrevocable  words  that  were  to  divorce 
her  for  ever  from  the  world ; — and  had  suffered  himself 
to  believe,  that  he  who  had  been  permitted  thus  to  save 
her  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  was  also  destined  to  pro- 
tect, and  render  happy,  the  life  so  miraculously  pre- 
served. His  first  thought  was,  how  she  might  be 
traced ;  but  he  reeoUecteid  his  duty,  and  the  perilous 
state  of  affairs,  in  which  his  country  claimed  his  best 
exertions.  He,  therefore,  compelled  himself  to  attend 
to  the  worthy  chaplain,  who,  encompassed  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke,  from  his  only  luxury,  a  cigarro  pttro^ 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  occurrences  he  was  relat- 
ing, had  failed  to  observe  the  complete  abstraction  of 
his  nephew.  Don  Gabriano  continued  to  descant  on 
the  wiliness  and  treachery  of  the  friars ;  and  the  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  Monteverde,  should  he  receive 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  capital,  which  the  chap- 
lain likened  to  a  house  divided  against  a  house. 

**  Far  be  it  from  me,**  said  he,  **  to  think  evil  of  any 
community ;  but  these  monig^tes,  Carlos !  are  notori- 
ously dangerous  to  the  well-being,  nay,  to  the  exutence 
of  a  free  republic  Their  ignorance  and  superstition 
stand  in  need  of  the  support  of  some  paramount  autho- 
rity ;  without  which,  the  fraternity  are  conscious  that 
they  must  every  where  sink  into  disrepute  aud  decay. 
At  the  same  time,  the  slavish  principles  of  passive  obe- 
dience, which  they  have  imbibed  in  their  cloisters,  ren- 
der them  apt  and  willing  agents  to  restore,  by  every 
species  of  intrigue,  a  tyrannical  government,  such  as 
we  have  just  succeeded  in  shaking  ofE  Our  situation, 
however,  has  at  length  come  to  a  crisis;  and  Miranda 
has  declared  his  resolution  of  banishing  from  Venezuela 
tliese  demagogues,  as  soon  as  he  has  assembled  suffi- 
cient force  to  attack  the  mutineers.  Troops  have  al- 
ready arrived  from  Valencia  and  Vitoria ;  and  Zaraza 
has  sent  an  express  to  announce  his  approach  with  a 
strong  guerilla.  I  therefore  Suppose  the  attack  will  be 
made  on  Caraccas  to-morrow.** 

^  The  sooner  the  better.  We  have  long  been  inac- 
tive ;  and  I  desire  nothing  better  than  a  charge  on  the 
Godo  canalla,  backed  by  those  treacherous  friars,  who 
have  chosen  the  hour  of  Venezoela*8  greatest  distress 
ibr  their  revolt.  But  surely*  Miranda  overrates  their 
Anrce ;  or  he  is  far  more  cautious  than  osual.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  say  there  are  enough  men  bivouack- 
ed on  the  Quinta, — without  reckoning  the  reinforcement 
from  La  Guayra, — to  chastise  the  insurgents.** 

**  You  speak  like  a  hot-headed  youth,  Carlos !  The 
rotoios  alone  are  at  least  four  thousand  strong.  Add  to 
these  the  discontented  citizens,  and  concealed  Godos, 
besides  the  Capuchins,  Mercedarioe,  and  Agnstinos 
Detcalzos^— I  understand  the  prudent  Dominicans 
stand  neutral,  as  usual ; — and  you  will  find  that  a  swarm 
of  wasps  hat  mustered  in  the  city,  far  more  numerous 
than  your  wisdom  calculates  on.  They  are  all  arftiod, 
from  the  deserted  barracks  and  arsenal ;  besides  possess- 
ing the  field  pieces  they  took  from  us  last  night.  Our 
reconnoitring  parties  report,  that  the  principal  avenues 
to  the  city  have  been  strongly  barricaded,  for  which 
purpose  there  are  indeed  ample  materials;  so  that,  come 
when  it  may,  the  struggle  will  doubtless  be  sanguinary. 
Meanwhile,  son  CarhM,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from 
your  rest ;  for  we  shall  both  be  roused  pretty  early  in 
the  morning  with  drum  and  bugle.** 

Sepulveda  took  leave  of  his  uncle,  and  retired  to  a 
comer  of  the  corridor,  where  his  servant  had  prepared 
him  a  soldier's  conch  of  straw.  He  threw  himself  on  it, 
wrapped  in  his  capote ;  and  his  melancholy  thoughts  long 
kept  him  wakinr :  but  sheer  fatigue,  that  never  &iling 
opiate,  at  length  lulled  him  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THS  BIVOUAO — TH«  OVKRUXA  CBIKrS — THl  INSUBGENTS. 

The  Quinta  of  Girasol,  at  which  wore  the  temporary 
head  quarters  of  the  patriot  army,  had  always  be«n  the 


favourite  resort  of  innumerable  sinffiog.blrdi.  The 
used  to  find  shelter  from  the  sultryheat  of  noon,  so  tL 
pressively  felt  on  the  plain  of  Caraccas,  in  these  troS 
surrounding  the  spacious  pleasure-erounds;  andawbea 
in  the  rivulet,  which  murmured  through  them  from  the 
hill  above.  They  were  now  driven  from  their  accustoined 
haunts,  by  the  unusual  confusion  and  clamour  of  troon* 
and  none  had  dared  to  welcome  the  dawn  with  t£r 
cheerful  song.  In  thein  stead,  the  trumpets  of  the  carbi. 
ncer  guard,  echoing  through  the  corridors,  broke  the  ciIq 
silence  of  morning  with  their  animaUn?  reveillez;  ud 
were  answered,  by  the  bugles  of  the  inmntry,  from  the 
opposite  shrubbery.  The  ousy  hum  of  the  armed  mohi. 
tude  was  next  heard,  as  the  troops  sprang  from  their 
rude  couch,  and  formed  in  lines  along  the  *^pleached  tl 
levs,^*  and  among  the  clumps  of  rare  flowering  shrubi, 
which  ornamented  the  Quinta. 

Miranda  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  out,  attended  br 
his  aides-de-camp,  to  visit  the  neighbouring  rebforoe. 
ments,  and  to  superintend  in  person  the  necemrv  ar. 
rangements  for  the  attack,  which  he  designed  to  mike  that 
day.  While  returning  from  this  tour  of  inspeeUoo,  he 
was  met  by  the  veteran  General  Zaraza,  accompamed  hr 
three  or  four  subordinate  leaders  of  guerillas.  Thex 
chie&,  as  well  as  their  venerable  looking  general,  were 
dressed  in  the  usual  costume  of  the  valleys;  loon  oottoa 
shirts  and  drawers,  dark  coloured  ponchos  wrappedabool 
the  middle,  broad  palm-leaf  hats  with  gaudy  phimes  of 
feathers,  sandals  of  raw  hide,  and  heavy  silver  tpon. 
Their  weapons  were  carbines  and  pistols,— silver  mooat. 
ed  and  plain,-— of  various  patterns,  and  evidently  tbcipcil 
of  hard  fought  skirmishes ;  wilb  old^fruhioned  Sptniih 
dragoon  pouches,  buckled  tight  round  their  waiiU. 
Ekidi  carried  a  machete^  or  sl^rt  cutpand'thrust  sword, 
in  an  embroidered  belt,  slung  over  the  neck  and  under 
the  left  arm.  They  wore  their  hair  cropped  ao  cIok  oo 
the  crown  of  their  heads,  that  it  appeared  to  have  beta 
ktely  shaved ;  from  which  fiishion  the  patriots  derived 
the  nick-name  of  ChocuUm,  by  which  they  were  usodlf 
designated  in  the  royalist  camp;  but  it  floated  locseif 
over  their  foreheads  m  long  curls,  which  were  drawn 
back  on  each  side  from  the  temples,  and  twisted  behind 
the  ears.  A  large  queue,  or  rather  club,  of  loo;  itnight 
hair,  profusely  anointed  with  manUea  de  cocoa,  \nd 
plaiteo  with  the  greatest  neatness  and  attention,  boD{ 
down  over  their  shoulders.  Their  horses  had  as  wild  lo 
appearance  as  themselves ;  not  a  hair  of  their  flowioi 
tails  or  manes  having  been  thinned,  since  they  were  fint 
caught  in  the  savanna.  But  their  dean  fetlucksjud 
slender  well  formed  limbe,  showed  no  aymptoms  oif  the 
clumsiness  which  might  have  been  expected,  on  a  fint 
view  of  their  untrimmed  condition. 

On  seeing  the  conmandcr-in-chie^  they  spurred  fer- 
ward  to  meet  him  with  a  shout  of  wdcome ;  and  reinntf 
up  tlieir  mettled  chargers  close  to  him,  with  a  saddea 
violence  that  almost  threw  them  backwarda  on  their 
haunches,  they  embraced  him  by  tarns.  They  then 
drew  back  among  the  aides-de-camp,  who  were  foliowio^, 
highly  entertained  at  the  unceremonious  manoen  of  their 
new  associates,  and  saluted  them  afler  the  fame  fiahioo. 
Zaraza,  who  was  in  some  degree  more  pofisbed,  merely 
raised  his  sombrero  to  Miranda :  and,  as  the  nvoroinc 
breeze  waved  his  thin  gray  locks,  the  old  warrior  ad- 
dressed his  brother  general,  with  all  the  animation  and 
hilarity  of  youth. 

**  A  fine  momiug  this,  camarada Miranda!  foropcniof 
a  campaign.  I  am  here,  you  see,  punctual  to  the  reiT 
hour  I  promised  to  join  you ;  but  I  have  had  smart  work 
to  collect  my  guerill^ros.  My  foot  has  scarcely  been  oat 
of  the  stirrup  since  we  parted;  except  while  ditnging 
horses.  All  my  people  were  scattered  among  their  arms, 
at  the  maiz  harvest ;  and  1  had  to  ride  as  complete  a 
rodSo,  as  ever  I  did  on  my  estate,  when  driving  in  yoong 
cattle  to  be  branded.** 

•*  Welcome,  friend  Zaraza !  you  have  indeed  eicrted 
yourself  with  your  usual  spirit  How  many,  rank  lad 
file,  have  you  brought  me  from  the  valleys  ^* 

**  As  near  as  I  can  guess,  camarada  I — for  you  know 
we  guerilleros  keep  no  muster-rolls  like  regular  troops— 
my  own  mozos  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona  are 
about  six  hundred.  Riquelmcn,  Gutierrez,  and  RiiU 
bring  from  four  to  five  hundred  each ;  and  my  comp^ 
Zedeno*s  corps,  which  was  cut  up  so  scverclyneaf  w- 
quizim^to  last  year,  hardly  two  hundred.  Truly,  tbert 
may  be  above  two  thousand.**  . 

"  Very  well ;  and  now  the  question  is  bow  to  fictaal 
them ;  fcr  we  have  as  yet  no  commissariat** 

•*  It  is  unnecessary,  amigo  I  We  passed  a  farm  bewn^-  ^ 
ing  to  the  frayles  Capuehfnos,  on  our  way ;  and  wc  toot 
care  to  supply  ourselves  with  beef  enough  for  to-diT. 
To-morrow  we  shall  have  settled  the  v.  hole  affair  witt 
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the  cogole-raspados ;  and  my  mozos  will  separate,  evcrj 
man  to  his  homo." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  Quinta,  where  Mi- 
randa found  the  troops  still  under  arras,  and  waiting  for 
his  orders.    Ho  directed  them  to  leave  their  ranks,  and 
prepare  their  morning  meal ;  but  to  be  in  readiness  to 
ikll  in  at  a  moment's  warning.    While  the  general  was 
busied  in  receiving  reports,  and  issuing  orders  for  the 
day,  Sepulveda  took  the  opportunity  of  enquirins^  for  his 
mother.    He  found  her  in  one  of  the  long  virandaa  over- 
looking the  pleasure  grounds,  in  conversation  with  her 
brother  Gabriano,  who  was  excepted,  as  chapbin,  from 
the  strict  order  issusd,  prohibiting  the  officers  from  in- 
truding  on  that  part  of  the  Quinta  occupied  by  the  ladies. 
The  balconies  were  filled  with  Coracquenas,  who  looked 
with  interest  on  the  busy  scene  around  them,  and  chatted 
merrily  with  their  brothers  and  cort^jos  beneath ;  finding 
a  great  source  of  diversion  in  tlie  temporary  separation  to 
which  they  yMre  subjected,  and  the  novel  bustle  and  pa- 
rade of  a  caAip. 

The  Godo  party,  meanwWlc,  which  had  possession  of 
the  city,  had  taken  every  possible  precaution  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  counter  revolution  they  had  com- 
menced. They  had  already  despatched  messengers  to 
Cartagena,  to  solicit  assistance  from  Monteverde ;  who, 
as  they  well  knew,  had  lately  received  a  stron?  rein- 
forcement fVom  Cadiz.  In  full  confidence  of  being 
speedily  succoured,  they  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  re- 
cistance  against  all  attempts  to  dislodge  them.  The  se- 
ditious friars  laboured  incessantly  to  keep  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  partisans  at  its  proper  pitch,  by  inflammatory  ha- 
and  the  wealthy  royalists,  many  of  whom  had 


of  general ;  for  he  still  wore  the  while  sandals  and  dark 
hooded  frock  of  a  capuchin.  Bat  the  latter  article  of 
dress  had  been  repeatedly  rent,  by  climbing  among  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  and  by  his  strenuous  exertions  while 
assisting  to  build  the  barricades ;  so  that  it  barely  reached 
down  to  the  knee.  Instead  of  the  usual  knotted  girdle 
of  his  order,  his  tunic  was  bound  round  his  waist  by  a 
broad  buff  leather  belt,  which  held  a  horseman's  sabre, 
and  a  brace  of  brass-mounted  pistols.  His  shaven  crown 
was  covered  by  a  helmet,  stripped  from  one  of  the  pa- 
triot carbineers,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  Plaza  by  the 
mob,  during  the  first  effervescence  of  the  popular  com- 
motion. The  bushy  red  beard,  which  he  wore  in  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  his  order,  gained  him,  among 
the  insurgents,  the  appellation  of  "  et  Padre  Bastidor^^ 
from  the  resemblance  it  gave  him  to  a  Spanish  pioneer. 
Powerful  as  his  influence  was  among  those  of  his 
party,  and  little  as  he  scrupled  to  enforce  his  authority 
by  the  most  approved  method  of  **jjan  y  palo^^  he  could 
not  succeed  in  keeping  the  rotozos,  on  whose  exertions 
the  cause  mainly  depended,  in  such  order  as  was  desirable. 
The  number  of  private  houses,  with  well-stocked  cellars, 
as  well  as  of  public  chop-houses,  which  had  ^ecn  aban- 
doned, and  to  which  they  had  unrestrained  access,  had 
given  them  such  favourable  opportunities  for  intoxication, 
as  they  could  not  resist.  Patroles  of  their  more  sober 
companions  in  arms  were  incessantly  employed  collect- 
ing them  fVom  the  chicherfas  and  wine-houses,  in  which 
tliey  indulged  in  their  Baechanalian  propensities ;  totally 
forgetful  of  the  attack  there  was  every  reason  to  expect, 
so  soon  as  Miranda  should  have  mustered  a  suflicicnt 
force. 


rans^ues ;  ^  .      ,        . .         . 

flocked  to  the  Spanish  standard,  which  was  ostentatiously  I     The  alteration  in  the  clothing  of  tlic  rotozos  was  ano- 

displayed  from  the  ruins  of  tlie  capital,  were  lavish  in  ther  cause  of  no  small  embarrassment  to  their  command 


their  distribution  of  money  among  the  populace. 

Rvery  man  who  lives  in  a  revolutionary  period,  either 
has  been,  is,  or  hourly  expects  to  be,  a  soldier.  Conse- 
quently,  there  was  but  littlo  difficulty  in  hastily  discipli. 
ning  the  insurgents,  few  of  whom  were  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  arms,  so  as  to  render  their 
services  as  a  body  available.  Several  hundred  Europeans 
were  scattered  among  them,  who  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Spanish  arpies.  They  had  been  permitted,  by  the 
mistaken  lenity  of  the  patriot  government,  to  settle  in 
Caraccas,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  to  hold  confiden- 
tial situations,  afler  having  surrendered  under  capitulation 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  men's  military 
skill  and  experience  in  warfare,  joined  to  the  national 
antipathy  they,  as  Europeans,  bore  the  Creoles,  and  the 
personal  feeliogs  of  rancorous  hatred,  which,  as  conquered 
royalists,  they  entertained  towards  the  patriots  who  had 
humbled  them,  eminently  qualified  them  to  serve  as  offi- 
cers among  the  motley  assemblage,  which  they  encou- 
raged by  their  presence,  and  animated  by  their  example. 

The  friars  had  also  sent  emissaries  among  the  neigh- 
bouring plantations,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
slaves  to  a- revolt  against  their  masters.  This  unprinci- 
pled measure,  which  was  subsequently  productive  of  the 
most  horrible  results,  was  but  partially  successful  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  war;  for  the  slaves  on  the  Main,  whose 
treatment  was,  by  many  degrees,  milder  than  that  expe- 
rienced  by  the  same  class  on  the  islands,  for  the  most 
part  resisted  all  attempts  to  corrupt  their  fidelity.  Never- 
thelesst  a  considerable  body  was  collected,  among  the 
most  worthless  and  depraved  of  this  demded  race ;  and 
'was  armed  with  lances^  machetes,  and  long  knives,  as 
there  was  no  leisure  to  drill  them  to  the  use  of  fire-arms. 

Although  the  commanders  of  the  insurgents  had  ven- 
tured to  lead.'out  their  forces  on  one  occasion,  in  which 
they  had  surprised  the  patriot  troops,  they  had  even  tlien 
met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that,  althouffh  finally 
successfhl  through  overpowerinpf  numbers,  they  were 
deterred  firom  >again  trying  their  strength,  in  the  open 
6cld,  against  their  disciplined  opponents.  They  were 
contented  to  entrench  themselves  in  tlie  Plaza  and  the 
neighbouring  ruined  convents,  in  a  manner  which  the 
friars  pronounced.impregnable.  But  the  veteran  Spaniards 
shook  their  heads';  and  doubted  whether  the  raw  recruits, 
whom  they  saw  around  them,  would  be  able  to  make 
good  such  breastworks,  when  vigorously  attacked  by 
regular  troops. 

The  command  of  the  whole  had  been  entrusted,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  Fray  Pablo  Oyarzun,  a  capuchin, 
well  known  throughout  Caraccas  as  a  factions  dema- 
gogue. His  Herculean  limbs  would  have  better  become 
tho  cuirass  and  helmet  of  a  dragoon,  than  the  coarse 
gray  tunic  and  cerquillo  of  a  friar ;  and  his  strength  of 
longs,  and  vehemence  of  declamation,  had  rendered  him 
popular  as  an  orator  at  seditious  assemblies.  This  sturdy 
member  of  the  church-militant  had  not  entirely  discarded 
his  monastic  habiti,  in  assuming  tho  office  and  authority 


ant  and  his  subalterns;  for  the  appearance, at  a  distance, 
of  an  irregular  group  of  them,  dressed  in  their  borrowed 
plumes,  frequently  alarmed  the  pickets  in  the  Plaza,  with 
the  idea  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  had  entered  the  city. 
Some  few  were  contented  with  wearing  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  uniforms,  which  they  found  in  barracks  or  go- 
vernment stores,  and  on  the  bodies  of  soldiers  who  had 
been  crushed  to  death  during  the  earthquake.  By  far 
the  greater  number,  however,  dressed  themselves  in  the 
^udiest  suits  they  could  plunder,  in  the  bouses  belong- 
ing to  members  of  the  Cabildo,  and  in  the  wardrobe 
of  the  theatre.  Even  the  gaily  embroidered  and  spangled 
dresses  of  the  bull  fighters  had  been  put  in  requisition. 
As  these  realised  the  beau  ideal  of  splendid  apparel,  in 
the  eyes  of  tlie  mob,  they  became  the  cause  of  many 
single  combats  with  the  knife ;  and  repeatedly  changed 
owners  in  the  course  of  the  day.  This  prevailing  pas- 
sion for  ?audy  decorations  was  confined  to  adorning  their 
persons  from  the  waist  upwards.  They  preferred  the 
guayvco  and  loose  calzoncillos,  far  beyond  trowsers  or 
pantaloons ;  and  the  few  among  them,  who  were  tempted 
to  wear  shoes  or  boots,  soon  laid  them  aside,  in  despair 
at  the  cramping  and  chafing  occasioned  by  such  unnatu- 
ral incumbrances. 

If  their  appearance  was  grotesque,  tlieir  deportment 
on  parade,  when  thejr  could  be  persuaded  to  attend,  was 
suck  as  deeply  mortified  and  scandalised  their  more  sa- 
tumine  instructors.  It  was  not  that  they  were  stupid 
soldiers ;  for  they  caught  the  manual  and  ]»latoon  exer- 
cise, fVom  their  drill-sergeants,  with  apparently  intuitive 
readiness  of  apprehension ;  and  kept  step  as  correctly 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  their  national 
fondness  for  music  and  dancing.  But  their  ntter 
aversion  to  remaining  steady  in  one  position,  and  their 
propensity  to  whistle,  and  even  to  sing  **  La  Caehvpina" 
and  "  El  Frayhjon^^  while  standing  in  the  ranks,  per- 
petually  annoyed  and  insulted  their  Spanish  leaders,  both 
priests  and  laymen.  Nevertheless,  as  their  co-operation 
was  of  great  importance,  until  the  expected  reinforce- 
mfent  should  arrive  fVom  Cartagena,  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  connive  at  these  irregularities,  and  to  keep 


never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  interrupted 
in  a  hostile  manner.  They  had  reckoned  no  less  securely 
on  Uic  siesta  being  held  sacred,  than  both  contending 
parties  used  to  calculate,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  on  every  sabbath  and  saint's  day  being 
observed  as  temporary  cessations  of  arms. 

The  Cazad6res  do  Aragoa,  who  attacked  by  t!;e  street 
leading  firom  the  plain  of  the  Egido,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Grcnad^rofi  del  Barlovento,  surprised  the  first  picket 
they  came  to;  the  sentry,  who  was  seated  with  his 
musket  between  his  knees,  dosing  under  the  shade  of  a 
projecting  roof,  being  disarmed  before  ho  could  spread 
the  alarm.  Having  secured  the  prisoners  in  their  own 
guard-room,  the  troops  proceeded  unchallenged  along  the 
Calle  del  Marqudz,  through  solitary  streets.  They  might 
have  supposed  the  city  to  be  altogether  deserted,  were  it 
not  for  the  sounds  of  merriment  and  singing  they  occa- 
sionally heard,  while  passing  the  door  of  some  chicheria, 
within  which  a  party  of  rotozos  was  carousing.  As  they 
entered  the  main  street  leading  to  the  Plaza,  a  single 
shot  was  heard  in  an  opposite  quarter.  The  leading  fues 
halted  for  a  moment,  and  held  their  breath  to  listen.  It 
was  followed  by  a  heavy,  but  irregular  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, such  as  an  undisciplined  body  of  men  would  fire 
on  a  sudden  alarm  ;  and  instantly  after,  close  vollies,  as 
of  platoons,  pealed  in  measured  time  from  tho  same  di- 
rcction. 

*•  Viva  la  patria !"  exclaimed  Lorenzo  Tovar,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard.  **  Our  comrades  are 
hard  at  it  already.    Double  quick  march." 

The  whole  column  immediately  trailed  arms,  and  ad- 
vanced  at  a  rapid  pace,  along  the  wide  Calle  Real.  The 
sound  of  firing  was  now  heard  in  two  different  quarters; 
and  the  "Vivas"  of  tlie  assailants  were  mingled  with  tho 
cries  of  the  alarmed  insurgents.  At  the  same  time,  the 
great  bell  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  near  (he  Plaza, 
which  was  one  of  the  few  laree  edifices  that  had  escaped 
with  little  injury,  was  tolled  in  the  abrupt  startling  peal 
commonly  called  **  Plagaria^  The  Cazadores  were 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  breast-work  raised  across 
the  corner  of  the  .square,  when  a  flash  issued  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  field  piece,  which  was  planted  in  the  centre 
of  tho  barricade,  and  the  report  shook  the  tottering  walls 
on  each  side  of  the  street  Fortunately  for  the  assailants, 
the  gun  had  been  elevated  above  point-blank ;  and  tho 
shower  of  grape  hissed  harmlessly  over  their  heads,  in. 
stead  of  sweeping  the  foremost  files  before  it,  as  the  in^ 
surgents  had  designed. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  Tovar  found  himself 
dose  to  a  small  party  of  Spaniards,  who  were  actively 
loading  the  gun  for  a  second  shot.  He  cut  down  the  man 
who  was  ramming  home  the  cartridge ;  and  his  followers, 
scrambling  over  the  breast- work  t  bayoneted  those  who 
were  defending  it  They  were  soon  checked,  however, 
by  an  unexpeoted  heavy  and  well  directed  fire,  from  a 
strong  body  of  rotozos,  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  barri- 
cade ;  and  they  suflered  severely,  whilst  their  oomrades 
were  swarming  up  to  their  support  The  smoke  of  this 
volley  shrouded  them  fi>r  a  while ;  and  enabled  them  to 
form  with  little  flulher  loss,  except  such  as  was  sustained 
by  chance  shots.  The  moment  it  cleared  away,  the  Ca- 
zadores rudied  forward  with  the  bayonet,  supported  by 
the  grenadiers,  who  had  reached  the  scene  of  acUon  by  a 
parulel  street,  and  had  entered  the  Plaza  at  the  same 
moment,  over  the  adjoining  breast-work. 

The  rot6zos  withstood  the  charge  for  a  moment ;  wa. 
vered— and  broke  their  ranks;  crowding  ooofbsedly 
into  the  ruined  cathedral,  where  they  once  made  a  des- 
perate stand  behind  the  falleii  pillars  of  the  aisles.  They 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  Cazadores ;  and  tho  sacred 
walls  re-echoed  the  pealing  vollies  of  musketry,  the 
shouts  of  tho  combatants  and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded. 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  headed  the  insurgents,  alone 
stood  firm.  When  forced  from  the  spot  tl^y  had  de- 
fended, by  the  press  of  assailants,  who  were  too  eager  in 


the  rotozos  in  good  humour.    Such  was  the  condition  of  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  to  observe  them,  they  rallied 


the  insurgents  within  tho  city,  whom  Miranda  was  pre- 
paring to  attack. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

TIUC  ASSAULT — THE  CHINOANERA. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  assault  at  length  arrived ; 
and  the  patriot  army  moved  forward,  in  silence  and  by 
devious  routes,  from  all  the  points  in  which  it  had  been 
encamped ;  so  as  to  enter  Caraccas  by  dififerent  parts  of 
the  environs.  The  forces  within  the  ciW,  being  chiefly 
raw  recruits,  heade  I  Dy  inexperienced  officers,  had  ^ven 
themselves  up  to  their  customary  indulgence  of  the  siesta, 
as  Miranda  had  foreseen.  Repose,  at  that  hour,  was 
considered  by  them  such  a  matter  of  course,  that  they 


round  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  from 
whence  they  kept  up  a  destructive  and  unobserved  fire. 
The  runaway  slaves,  on  whom  littlo  dependence  bad 
been  placed,  and  who  had  not  been  entrusted  with  fire- 
arms, were  stationed  in  the  courts  of  the  palace  and 
prison,  from  whence  they  at  first  looked  on,  with  their 
usual  ap&thy,  at  the  destruction  that  raged  before  their 
eyes.  The  patriots  were  pouring  in  at  every  comer  of 
the  Plaza,  and  the  insurants  were  flying  in  confusion 
through  the  ruined  buildings,  and  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  neighbouring  churches  and  convents.  Fray  Pablo 
Oyarzun,  who  had  proved  himself  in  the  late  meUe  as 
able  a  swordsman  as  an  orator,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  tho  slaves,  and  called  to  them  to  follow  him ; 
reminding  them  of  the  consequences  of  falKng  into  tho 
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rio  already  there.  The  »cbipper,  who  had  ascertaiett 
trom  his  cabin-boy  that  she  was  awake,  had  prepured  be 
seat  on  a  hencoop,  covered  with  hia  boat  cJoak,  ijsi 


power  pf  their  enraged  masters.  This  appeal  effectually 
ttouscd  them.  Having  wrapped  their  ponchos  round 
their  led  arnis,  they  drew  tiieir  long  knives,  and  rushed 
headlong  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  with  a  yell  of  *^  To 
the  knife  P^  grappling  their  antagonists  with  the  ferocity 
of  panthers,  and  inflicting  the  most  desperate  wounds, 
before  the  troops  were  aware  of  their  sudden  attack. 

The  rot6zo«  in  the  cathedral,  who  fought  with  renewed 
confidence  from  their  sheltered  position,  had  succeeded 
in  repulaing  the  CaSadores.  Being  supported  by  the 
handful  of  Spaniards,  who  had  collected  on  the  steps  of 
the  fbiuntain,  they  pressed  forward  on  the  patriots  with  a 
despairing  effort,  that  bid  fair  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
^ay.  At  that  moment,  loud  shouts  of  ^  Alza  Zar&xa  .'** 
were  heard ;  and  the  agod  chief,  mounted  on  a  spirited 
charger,  cleared  the  btu-ricade  bfeside  the  corner  of  the 
palace  at  a  single  bound,  and  galloped  into  the  Plaza  at 
^e  head  of  his  guerilla.  One  charge  decided  the  day  ; 
for  the  rotozos  instantly  threw  away  their  arms  and  dis- 
persed. As  for  the  revolted  slaves,  altliough  they  fought 
to  the  last,  and  even  when  trampled  beneath  the  hor8e*s 
hoofs,  stabbed  at  them  with  their  long  euchillos,  they 
were  hemmed  in^  and  fell,  one  by  oqe,  with  all  their  cha- 
racteristic and  ferocious  stubbornness. 

The  patriot  troops,  maddened  by  the  excitement  of  the 
protracted  conflict,  pursued  the  fugitives  from  street  to 
street,  and  from  ruin  to  ruin,  until  they  reached  the  Ala- 
^noda :  where  the  carbineers,  and  the  'reinforoetnent  of 
cavalry  from  La  Guayra,  arrested  their  flight,  and  com- 
pleted the  havoc  of  tho  day.  Quarter  was  neither  sued 
for  nor  offered ;  and  the  slaughter  was  followed  up  as 
unrelentingly,  as  is  usual  during  civil  war.  It  was  re- 
marked by  the  soldiers,  that  not  a  single  frias  had  fallen 
in  tho  Plaza.  When  first  the  firing  became  general, 
they  had  fled  through  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  to 
their  convents,  and  had  concealed  themselves,  every  man 
in  his  cell,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  enraged  patriots. 
Miranda,  who  entered  the  square  towards  the  close  of 
Uieengagenjent,  and  observed  the  exertions  of  Fray  Pablo, 
whose  Uelivet  bad  boen  struck  off  in  the  conflict,  leaving 
his  sliavon  crowQ  exposed,  gave  repeated  orders  to  have 
him  taken  olive.  Nevertheless,  he  eluded  all  the  soldiers* 
efforts,  exhibiting  such  prowess,  that  few  dared  cope  with 
him  single  banded ;  and  when  he  saw  the  guprilla  arrive, 
he  oat  his  way  to  the  gate  of  tlie  cathedral,  where  his 
pursuers  lo^t  all  U^tseB  of  him* 

The  bugles  now  sounded  the  sjgnal  to  recall  tho  scat- 
tered troops  to  their  respective  corps;  and  by  Miranda's 
orders,  the  army  lyas  marched  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
Alam^a,  where  it  bivoi^aoked.  As  there  was  i|o  further 
duty  for  him  to  perform  that  night,  Sepulveda  lefl  the 
party  of  staff  officers,  wlio  were  eagerly  discussing  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  strolled  slowly  down  the  broad 
walk.  The  tall  dark  poplars  still  overshadowed  the 
path,  uninjured  by  the  concussion  wliioh  had  laid  towers 
and  palaces  low ;  and  appeared  silently  to  assert  the  su- 
periority of  the  works  of  nature  over  those  of  art. 

With  the  feeling  of  melancholy  pleasure,  which.usually 
attends  us  when  visiting  the  scenes  endeared  to  us  by 
recollection  of  former  happiness,  Sepulveda  seated  himself 
on  the  same  rudo  stone  bench,  which  his  mother  and  the 
novice  had  occupied  but  three  nights  before.  He  would 
have  given  worlds  to  recall  that  evening;  and,  as  he 
thouglit  of  the  Indian  minstrers  song,  he  unconsciously 
repeiUed  in  a  low  voice  thp  refran — 

•*  No  ino  olvides  nunca  !    No  me  olvides,  no !" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  he  started, 
at  hearing  a  guitar  close  behind  him,  repeating  the  notes 
of  the  air,  in  the  same  pfaintive  cadence  \n  which  he  had 
•o  lately  heard  it  played.  He  turned  hastily,  and  saw 
ih9  Chinganera  who  had  so  particularly  addressed  herself 
to  him  the  other  evening.  She  was  now  clad  in  the 
coarse  dark  poncho,  and  bluejos/an^of  her  tribe,  without 
a  ira#e  of  the  theatrical  dress,  which  she  had  adopted 
when  bd  laM  saw  her.  Nothing  was  more  common  than 
to  seo  4hos6  of  her  wandering  race,  at  all  times,  and  in 
aU  plaoes ;  and  they  were  well  known  to  affect  a  myste- 
rious interest  in  the  affairs  of  any,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  kindly  disponed  towards  tliem  ;  availing  themselves 
of  intelUgcnee  obtained  by  their  restless  curiosity,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  fortune  telliAg,  or  to  show  their  capri- 
eious  gratitude.  Yet  her  sudden  appearance  on  thii» 
spot  seemed  so  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  his 
previous  thoughts,  that  Sepulveda  waited  for  some  mo- 
ments, half  expecting  to  hear  from  her  some  interesting 
communication.  But,  as  she  stood  perfectly  still  and 
silent,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  her,  in  commendation 
of  the  prescience  she  had  displayed,  in  warning  his  com- 
panion of  the  approaching  earthquake. 

^  Such  warnings  are  easily  given !"  said  she ;  ^  there 


is  not  a  child  in  my  tribe,  but  knows  what  calm  sultry 
weather,  and  a  sudden  faibng  of  the  water  springs,  por- 
tend. Bui  no  one  will  place  confidence  in  an  Indian'b 
word.  The  wisest  of  you  all,  when  assailed  bv  calen- 
tura,  or  wounded  by  the  ruttle-snakc's  fangs,  nave  re- 
course to  us  without  hesitation.  But,  as  tiic  earthquake 
rolls  by  and  is  no  longer  remembered,  so  the  fever  is 
cured,  the  poison  is  extracted,  and  the  Indian  is  forgotten. 
Yet  it  is  not  in  these  alone  that  we  have  skill.  Will  you 
have  a  proof,  Carlos  Sepulveda  ?  I  know  Aer,  on  whom 
you  were  this  moment  thinking ;  and  c&n  tell  whither 
she  is  gone.*' 

**  With  my  name,  at  least,  you  appear  well  acquainted. 
But  if  you  have  learned  any  thin^  of  DoAa— that  is  to 
say,  of'^any  one  for  whom  you  suppose  me  to  be  interest- 
ed, tell  me  at  once  all  you  know." 

"•Suppose!  I  know  it  welT  Did  I  not  watch  your 
looks  that  evening,  as  you  leaned  against  yonder  alamo  7 
And  again,  when  I  sang  the  dispedida ^—coulil  I  miss 
seeing  to  whom  you  applied  each  word  ?  Njyr,  more  ; — 
you  saw  not  me  in  the  chapel  of  the  Monjos  Claras,  al- 
though I  knelt  beside  tiie  same  pillar ;  but  I  saw  you, 
when  you  burst  through  the  lattice,  and  bore  away  the 
novice  in  safety.  I  escaped  death,  by  following  your 
steps  ;  and  I  never  lost  sight  of  her,  as  long  as  her  foot 
was  on  her  native  soil.' 

**  Heavens  !  has  she  then  lefl  Venezuela  7  Where  did 
you  last  see  her  7  and  with  whom  7" 

"Her  father  took  her  from  your  mother's  care.  I 
followed  them  to  the  Quebrada  del  Tucuqueri,  where  her 
brother, — as  I  judged  from  the  resemblance  he  bore  to 
her, — was  in  waiting  with  horses  and  mules.  From 
thence  I  traced  them  to  the  conuco  of  the  Indian  Jose 
Chanapas.  While  they  slept  the  siesta,  I  crossed  the  sa- 
vanna of  Canaveral,  in  the  direction  I  observed  they  were 
taking.  I  reached  the  fishing  village  of  Los  Bogres  be- 
fore they  entered  it;  and  overheard  an  agreement  made 
by  the  father  with  a  foreign  sailor,  to  convey  them  in  his 
bark  to  Santo  Tomas.  But  whether  tlicy  are  gone  to 
tho  town  of  that  name  on  the  broad  Orinoco,  or  to  an 
island  beyond  sea  which  they  talk  of  on  the  coast,  I  could 
not  then  learn.  Be  it  which  it  may,  1  shall  know  before 
we  meet  again  ;  for  notliing  can  long  remain  a  secret  to 
our  wandering  race." 

"  Tell  me  at  least,  Chinganera  I  before  you  go,  whence 
it  is  that  jou  take  such  an  interest  in  mc,  and  in — " 

"  And  in  Maria  del  Rosario  Peiluela,  you  would  say. 
I  know  it  appears  incredible  to  white  men,  that  Indians 
should  remember  benefits ;  and  yet  tJiey  wonder  not  at 
gratitude  in  their  dogs.  Your  alms  of  tlie  oUier  night 
were  not  the  first,  by  many,  that  I  had  received  from 
you ;  and  when  your  mother  saw  me  resting  under  tlie 
trees  in  her  garden,  the  evening  of  tho  earthquake,  she 
did  not  order  me  to  be  turned  out,  as  others  would  have 
done,  but  sent  me  food.  That  was  a  sufficient  motive 
for  mo  to  serve  her  and  heru.  As  for  tlie  journey  to  Los 
Bagres, — I  must  have  wandered  somewhere,  for  my  home 
is  not  in  cities,  but  in  change  of  place ;  so  that  it  mat- 
tered little  to  me  which  way  I  turned.  And  now,  fare- 
well !  When  I  next  see  you,  it  shall  be  to  warn  you, 
that  you  are  about  to  become  a  wanderer,  as  I  am.  Last 
night  tlie  moon  darkened  a  bright  star  in  her  path. 
When  was  tliat  seen,  and  a  revolution  in  Coquibaeoa 
failed  to  follow  7"* 

As  she  spoke  the  last  words,  she  turned  from  her  at- 
tentive auditor,  and  disappeared  among  the  neighbouring 
gardens. 


a 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TOE  DROGUCR THE  FIRATE. 


Don  Boltran  and  Joaquin  Peiiuela  had  been  so  soundly 
lulled  to  rest,  afler  the  fatigue  of  tlie  preceding  day,  by 
the  gentle  motion  of  the  schooner,  while  crossing  the 
straits  of  Cubugua,  that  they  did  not  awake  until  they 
had  passed  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  were  abreast  oi' 
the  Siete  Hermanos  rocks.  The  Uttle  droguer  began  to 
feel  the  swell  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  as  she  cleared  the 
group  of  lesser  Antilles.  She  now  rose  in  livelier  bounds 
on  the  waves,  which  curled  under  the  influence  of  a 
light  trade  wind ;  and  the  motion  effectually  disturbed 
the  passengers'  rest ;  although  Kapitein  Lodewyk  would 
not  nave  exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  easiest  pacing  mule 
on  tlie  Spanish  main. 
.    When  they  came  on  deck,  they  found  Maria  del  Rosa- 

*  An  occultation  of  a  star,  (by  the  moon,)  is  a  phenome- 
non universally  believed  in  South  America,  even  among 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  to  portend  some  approaching 
revolution.  Under  the  Spanish  government,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  predict  tlie  death  or  disgrace  of  a  viceroy. 


lashed  to  windward  of  the  companion,  near  which  ]i 
stood  at  the  helm.  He  had  also  rccollcct«l  that  ihm 
was  some  Curazao  chocolate  on  board  ;  and  having  tmk 
some  himself,  he  had  brought  it  to  her  in  a  silver-mcuBta 
cocoa-nut,  witli  some  cazdda  bread ;  lamenting  at  tk 
same  time,  tliat  he  had  not  brought  some  nriilk  and  ^ 
for  her  use.  I'he  freshness  of  the  sea  air,  and  the  nordtj 
of  tJbe  scene  around  her,  had  efibctually  chased  iwsj  ^ 
the  languor  and  wre^;hedness  she  had  felt  on  first  eis. 
barking.  With  the  elastic  spirits  of  youth,  she  had  k- 
tx>nciled  herself  to  leaving  her  native  land,  as  to  an  iocri- 
table  misfortune;  consoUng  herself  by  the  reflec(iaa,thit 
it  was  her  duty  to  accompany  her  father  in  hie  eiik, 
Lodewyk  Sluikcr,  notwithstanding  his  national  and  pro- 
fessional roughnct»  of  manner,  could  not  ^Ip  ktUng'a. 
tercsted  for  her.  He  endeavoured  to  entertain  ber.ukt 
would  have  amused  one  of  (jis  own  children,  hjpoiutm^ 
out  to  her  tlie  remarkable  head-lands  as  tbey  ^iMsui; 
not  forgetting  comments  on  their  usefulness;,  as  marU 
for  such  and  such  a  harbour.  He  also  called  her  attiQ. 
tion  to  the  flying.fish,  as  tliey  bounded  and  fiutimd 
along  the  ridge  of^a  swell;  and  to  the  man-oT-var bird^ 
cruising  with  motionless  outstretched  wings,  as  if&iaUB{ 
on  the  eddies  of  the  breeze. 

When  Don  Beltnm  and  his  son  appeared,  Slniker  pn 
the  helm  into  the  hand  of  an  old  gray-headed  oioUUb, 
with  directions  to  keep  a  clean  full ;  and  advanced  L> 
enquire   how  they  had  rested.     On  learning-  tint  Ik 
schooner's  motion  rather  disagreed  with  them,  be  fro- 
duced  a  case  bottle,  and  recommended  ^  a  mom injr  dram** 
both  by  precept  and  example.     He  then  desired  the  bbck 
cook,  who  was   busy  at  tiie  galley   fire,  to   bring  tk 
breakfast  aft;  and  a  plentiful  repast  was  soon  spread  be- 
fore him,  consisting  of  fish  and  yams,  furtle^s  eggs  sa^ 
plantains.     His  passengers,  it  is  true,  did  llltle  liocoorb 
the  provisions  set  before  them ;  but  the  worthy  sebipptr 
found  appetite  for  all.     Not  content  with  this  nusi^ 
triumph,  he  endeavoured,  as  is  usual  in  such  CMeaslo 
argue  his  guests  out  of  their  indisposition,  and  toperfsiu? 
them  that  it  existed  only  in  their  imaginations;  aasr3<^ 
them,  that  if  they  would  but  eat  heartily,  all  theii^ohi 
would  vanish,  as  if  by  magic.     Finding-  them,  fcocrtr, 
obstinate  and  incredulous  on  this  point,  as  landsmen  ansTj 
are,  he  betook  himself  to  his  long  criollu  cigars,  vfexi 
he  owned,  might  almost  be  rigged  as  sliding-^nter  f<u5 
for  his  schooner,  in  case  of  need.     As  he  leaned  a^isft 
the  mainmast,  so  thai  the  smoke  might  annoj  bk  l^j- 
passenger  as  little  as  possible,  he  began  a  »rics  of  via2 
are  usually  termed  tough  yams  ;  interrupticg  thesi  oco- 
sionally,  by  giving  necessary  directions  to  the  man  altk 
helm. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  breeze  hauled  a  few  poc^ 
more  round  to  tJie  southward,  so  as  to  blow  pcrfectlj^- 
and,  towards  evening,  they  could  see  the  small  group  t^* 
A  ves  islands,  right  ahead  on  the  horizon.  Several  veteel!>  id 
passed  in  different  directions  during  the  day,  to  tlK|rT^«l 
delight  of  the  novice ;  and  she  bad  been  for  some  \jek 
looking  over  the  stern  at  one  tliat  appeared,  to  be  boaed 
the  same  way,  as  it  was  coming  rapidly  up  with  ^ 
droguer,  under  a  pre$«  of  canvass.  It  was  a  long  tot* 
sail-schooner,  witli  taunt  tapering  masts ;  and  its  deci- 
were  plainly  seen  to  be  crowded  with  men.  The  bels^ 
man,  of  whom  Maria  del  Rosario  asked  some  tri£iac 
question  about  this  vessel, turned  a  careless  eye  apoober: 
but  afler  looking  steadfastly  at  her  fbr  a  few  mamefit&,k 
called  to  the  schippcr,  that  a  suspicions  looking  sLrai^ 
was  overhauling  them,  hand  over  hand. 

Lodewyk  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  long  stovy,  siA 
snatching  the  spy -glass  out  of  the  binnacle,  rccoaoM- 
tred  the  vessel  astern ;  but  socm  threw  aside  the  gla«> 
exclaiming  "  Stranger  ?  Ik  ken  't  schip  too  w«4L  U 
would  sweer,  by  de  bruin  patch  in  his  voor  topsail,  dai  ^ 
is 't  roover  of 't  Bahamas!  Ik  heb  vallen  in  mit  kiA 
many  a  time,  bevoore  to-day,  but  never  zo  far  to  wis^ 
ward  as  dis.  Go  below  and  bide  thyzcif  in  myn  hem 
Do  you,  cavalier  OS,  kruipen  ondcr  *t  zeils  in  't  hc/lc^  !*• 
he  neb  zien  no  man  on  deck,  except  niynsclf  and  ^ 
scheep's  volk,  he  will  pass  't  drouger  lucdoat  ncrtie^ 
her :  but  ik  fear  he  is  too  waak-zaam  voor  dat.'* 

There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  repeat  this  adrc* 
for  his  terrified  passengers  retreated  instantly  on  beaH^' 
the  alarming  intelligence.  Lodewyk  hastily  bent  a 
Dutch  ensign  to  the  halyards. 

Contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  scliooner  clewed 
her  top-sails,  hauled  down  the  jih,  and  jiOKin^tte 
the  droguer,  rounded  to  abreast  of  Jier  witmot 
When  her  way  thtough  the  water  was  checked,  a  bos 
was  lowered  from  the  stern  davits,  and  beinj  man** 
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with  halt*  a  dozen  hands,  besides  several  sitters  in  the 
stern  sheets,  was  pulled  towards  the  droguer.  When  the 
boat  came  along-side,  several  rough  looKing  marauders, 
of  various  nations,  and  hues  of  complexion,  stepped  on 
board,  with  cuthsses  and  pistols  iu  their  belts.  Their 
leader,  who  appeared  fitted  by  his  muscular  frame,  And 
ferocious  expression  of  countenance,  to  rule  such  a  law- 
less band,  shook  liodewyk  heartily  by  the  hand,  address- 
ing him  familiarly  as  **  old  shipmate  ;**  and  demanded  to 
know  what  passengers  he  hud  on  board,  and  where  he 
had  stowed  them.  Theschippcr  was  hesitating  whether 
he  had  better  own  to  the  fact,  when  his  deliberation  was 
cut  short  by  the  pirate,  who  said  he  had  already  seen 
them.. 

**  Never  think  of  denying  them,  old  Sluiker  !  I  keeps 
too  brigiit  an  eye  to  windward  to  be  deceived  ;  so  let  the 
gentry  coves  tumble  up  slick  to  muster  directly,  or  1 
ma<  send  somebody  for  tliem.  I  should  have  passed 
your  droguer  without  overhauling  her,  for  old  acquain- 
tance saite,  if  they  had  kept  the  deck  manfully ;  but  such 
hasty  diving  below  looks  tarnal  suspicious.'* 

Lodewyk,  who  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  female 
passenger,  mode  haste  to  call  Bon  Beltran  and  his  son 
from  their  place  of  concealment.  They  hesitated  so  long 
to  obey  his  summons,  that  the  pirate  became  impatient, 
and  with  a  volley  of  oaths  and  denunciations  of  ven- 
geance on  their  obstinacy,  ordered  two  of  his  men  to 
^*  jump  dov0l  into  the  hold,  and  turn  to,  to  start  on  deck 
every  mothor^s  son  they  could  find."  Scarcely  had  they 
dropped  through  the  hatchway,  when  a  joyful  shout  an- 
nounced their  having  discovered  a  prize  in  the  iron 
chest. 

"  Pass  down  a  running  bowline  !'*  cried  one  of  them  ; 
**  and  stand  by  to  rouse  this  here  yapper  on  deck.  Never 
mind  the  passengers  this  hout !  (  suppose  they  are  coiled 
away  under  some  of  these  sails ;  but  we  have  made  a 
better  land-fiill." 

All  those  who  had  remained  in  the  boat,  led  her  in 
charge  of  the  baw-man  on  hearing  this  welcome  news, 
and  crowded  round  the  hatch-way,  to  assist  in  hoisting 
out  the  chest,  the  weight  of  which  proclaimed  its  value 
to  be  considerable.     When   it   lay.  before  them  in  the 

fang-way,  they  announced  their  success,  with  three 
earty  cheers,  to  their  shipmates,  who  had  cHmbed  into 
the  schooner's  rigging  to  watch  their  proceedings.  While 
they  were  busied  lowering  it  carefully  into  the  boat 
alongside,  their  captain  called  Sluiker  aside. 

"  1  guess,"  said  he  **  »ld  schipper  !  you  can  have  no 
interest  in  tJiat  there  kist ;  or  perhaps  I  might  endeavour 
to  save  you  some  part  of  it  1  shall  always  remember 
that  we  two  have  been  on  the  account  together  formerly ; 
and  although  you  are  now  in  a  quieter  line  of  business, 
still  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  useful  to  us  occa- 
eionally.  Tell  me  honestly,  Lodewyk,  have  these  pas- 
sengers of  yours  got  any  thing  else  of  the  right  sort?  If 
not,  I  will  boom  off  with  my  ship-mates,  before  they 
thiuk  of  overhauling  your  berth;  as  you  may  have  some 
little  articles  of  your  own  there,  which  you  would  not 
like  to  lose." 

As  Lodewyk  assured  him,  with  not  a  few  oaths  in  his 
peculiar  dialect,  that  there  was  nothing  else  of  value  in 
the  vessel,  he  again  shook  hands,  and  stepping  into  his 
boat,  ordered  her  to  be  shoved  off.  The  pirates  pulled 
merrily  for  their  schooner,  singing  in  chorus  tlie  well 
known  West  Indian  canoe  song; — 

^  The  captain's  gone  ashore ; 
The  mate  has  got  the  key ; 
Hurrah!  my  jolly  boys,— 
'Tis  grog  time  o'day." 

The  boat  was  cleared  and  hoisted  up,  and  the  schooner 
Blled  her  sails  and  stood  away  for  tlie  Westward,  before 
Sluikcr  recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  this  unwel- 
come visit.  Having  made  sail  on  the  droguer,  and  given 
orders  for  her  to  be  kept  her  course,  he  descended  to  Uie 
3abin,  and  relieved  the  novice  from  the  dreadful  appre- 
licnsions  under  which  she  had  laboured,  while  the  pirates 
tvere  on  board.  He  found  it  a  far  more  difficult  task  to 
reconcile  Don  Beltran  to  the  loss  of  his  treasure;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  reminded  him  of  the  providential  es. 
3a{>e  he  and  his  family  had,  from  falling  into  the  hands 
>f  a  lawless  gang.  The  unfortunate  emigrant  was  at 
irst  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the  mischance  that 
lad  befuJlcn  him  ;  and  could  scarcely  credit  the  reality 
>f  his  loss.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  from  this  ap- 
>arent  apathy,  and  awoke  to  a  painful  sense  of  total  des- 
itution  ;  with  a  family  too,  entirely  dependent  on  him  for 
ml^istence,  and  whom  he  himself  had  compelled  to  wan- 
Icr  from  their  home  and  native  land.  He  had  hern  coni- 
jaratively  calm  during  his  arrest,  and  subsequent  im- 
prisonment, at  Caraccas ;  and  had  not  In  reality  felt  such  1 


terror,  in  the  prospect  of  approaching  death,  as  now 
overwhelmed  him,  when  anticipating  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness. 

His  agonies  of  mind  were  truly  terrifying  to  his 
daughter,  who  had  never  before  seen  him,  but  as  the 
stern  stoical  parent,  whom  she  had  not  indeed  been 
taught  to  love,  but  whom  she  nevertheless  instinctively 
respected.  He  now  appeared  to  her  completely  berefl  of 
reason,  as  ho  alternately  uttered  the  most  violent  impre- 
cations on  the  pirates  who  had  robbed  him,  arfd  wrung  bis 
hands  in  unavailing  regret  and  despair.  She  once  ventured 
to  approach  him,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  some 
thouglits  of  consolation ; — she  scarcely  knew  what ; — but 
he  repulsed  her  with  violence,  and  even  fierceness,  as  if 
anxious  to  relieve  himself,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  throw 
the  blame  of  his  ruin  on  any  one  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.  He  occasionally  appeared  to  look  as  if  ex- 
pecting consolation  from  his  son  Joaquin,  for  whose  sake 
chiefly  he  had  laboured  to  amass  his  wealth.  But  al- 
though the  young  man  was  sensible,  to  its  fullest  extent, 
of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  them,  his  thoughts 
were  thoroughly  engrossed  by  his  own  share  in  the 
calamity ;  and  he  sut  apart  in  gloomy  silence,  witliout 
uttering  a  word  betokening  sympathy  in  liis  parent's 
distress. 

Lodewyk,  meanwhile,  who  had  at  first  offered  to  re- 
turn  to  Los  Bagres,  and  land  his  passengers,  but  had 
met  with  an  abrupt,  and,  as  he  conceived,  haughty  re- 
fusal, stood  for  some  time  at  the  helm  in  silence ;  con- 
scious, doubtless,  that  his  abilities  in  consolation  were 
not  to  be  relied  on.  When  he  found,  however,  that  the 
violence  of  Penuela's  despair  had  worn  itself  out,  he  be- 
gan, in  his  own  phrase,  "  to  mak  *t  best  of  a  bad  job." 

"Come,  seiior  passagier,  you  must  not  throw  your 
heart  after  your  doubloons.  IPt  roovcrs  have  taken  your 
ireld'kisl,  they  have  left  you  your  zoon  and  dochter. 
Inmiddels^  as  you  must  be  a  king's  man,  by  your  run- 
ning away  just  now,  you  may  easily  get  a  passage  to 
Cartagena,  or  La  Havana,  where  you  zal  be  ondcr  your 
own  vlag,  and  't  Spaansch  government  will  be  bound  to 
maintain  you.  Ofanders^  if  you  prefer  coming  to  anker 
at  Santo  Thomas,  you  zal  find  plenty  of  royahst 
uitfrangers^  who  fled  vrom  Caraccas  last  year,  and  now 
contrive  to  make  a  tolerable  living  among  the  Deensche, 
in  hopes  of  soon  returning.  You  moot  do  as  they  do. 
De  jonker,  here,  your  zoon,  is  stout  enough  to  work  vor 
you  ail  dree ;  and  ik  dare  say  your  dochter  has  learned 
borduuring^  at  H  konvent,  dat  zall  be  useful  to  hor." 

Maria  del  Rosario  caught  eagerly  at  this  suggpstiour 
and  assured  her  father  tliat  her  noviciate  had  not  been 
passed  in  idleness;  enumerating  the  different  accom- 
plishments she  had  acquired,  such  as  embroidery,  filagree 
work,  &bC  w^ich  usually  form  the  principal  part  of  u 
conventual  education.  Don  Beltran  rewarded  her  with 
a  look  of  affection,  the  first  she  could  remember  his  hav- 
ing bestowed  on  her ;  and  he  sighed,  as  he  reflected  how 
little  he  deserved  sympathy  of  any  kind  from  her,  whom 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  consigning  to  the  solitude  of 
a  convent,  and  who  was  even  now  condemned,  through 
his  means,  to  penury  and  want. 

When  night  approached,  Lodewyk  cautioned  his  pas- 
sengers against  the  danger  of  exposing  themselves  to  the 
cold  sea  breeze,  afler  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  Joaquin 
Penuela  retired  at  once  to  the  hold,  where  he  stretched 
himself  to  sleep  on  the  spare  sails.  Maria  del  Rosario, 
whose  attachment  to  her  father  appeared  to  have  revived, 
under  these  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  distress,  re- 
fused to  leave  him.  She  drew  close  to  him,  as  he  sat  in 
silent  abstraction  on  the  deck  of  the  small  schooner, 
leaning  against  the  weatlier  bulwark  ;  and  watched  with 
timid  solicitude  for  an  opportunity  of  whispering  cotn- 
fort  to  him.  He  suffered  her  to  take  his  hand,  but  averted 
his  face,  as  if  to  repel  all  attempts  at  conversation  ;  and 
continued  to  gaze  in  silence  on  the  dark  extent  of  the 
surrounding  ocenn. 

It  was  a  clear  sUirlight  night,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard,  but  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  drogher's 
bows.  The  novice's  thoughts,  which  had  never  yet  been 
accustomed  to  dwell  on  either  the  loss  or  acquisition  of 
wealth,  speedily  wandered  from  the  subject  that  engross- 
ed her  father's  attention,  to  the  peaceful  cloisters  of  the 
convent  in  which  she  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity;— except  for  one  intrusive  thought,  which  she 
still  reproved,  yet  unconsciously  cherished.  She  thought 
also  of  her  kind  friend  Dq^a  Gertnidcs;  and  sighed 
deeply  as  she  remembered  how  slender  were  her  hopes 
of  ever  again  embracing  her.  If  she  for  a  moment  recol- 
lected her  father's  recent  loss,  it  was  only  with  exulting 
anticijmtion  of  the  services  she  would  now  bo  able  to 
render  him,  and  the  additional  claims  they  would  give 
her  to  that  affection  she  so  anxiously  coveted. 


The  droguer  glided  rapidly  by  the  dark  rocks  of  the 
Aves  islands;  passing  so  close  as  to  distinguish  the 
flocks  of  sea  birds  at  roost,  appearing  like  regular  ridges 
of  white  marble.  Maria  del  Rosario  gazed  on  them  in 
her  reverie,  until  tliey  faded  by  degrees  from  her  bight, 
and  she  sank  into  a  profound  slumber  in  her  fatli^r's 
arms.  Old  Sluiker,  who  Irtid  watched  her  attentively, 
stepped  softly  forward,  and  laid  his  boat-cloak  gently 
over  her.  Her  father  acknowledged  his  attention  by  n 
grateful  pressure  of  the  hand ;  and  continued  to  rumi- 
nate, in  melancholy  silence,  on  the  prospect  before  him. 

He  was  well  aware,  tliat  he  had  no  assistance  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Spanish  government  at  Cuba;  for  he  an- 
ticipated the*  observation  that  Woufd  bo  made,  that  he 
ought  to  have  emigrated  at  the  very  oomraencement  of 
the  revolution  of  Venezuela,  if  he  had  been  a  stanch 
royalist.  The  secret  services  ht  had  occasionally  ren- 
dered to  Monteverde  had  been  punctualTy  paid  for ;  con- 
sequently he  could  have  no  claim  on  him,  as  he  no  longer 
had  it  in  his  power  to  be  useful  as  a  spy.  He  was 
also  conscious,  what  slender  pretensions  a  traitor  to  his 
country  can  have  to  the  sympathy  even  of  his  employers ; 
and  was  too  well  convinced  of  the  profligacy  of  a  Spanish 
army,  to  venture  on  taking  his  family  with  him  t6  ilkt- 
tagena,  as  dependants  on  the  bounty  of  a  royalist  ^cne- 
ral.  He  therefore  determined  to  establrsh  hfmself  at  tho 
island  of  Santo  Tomas ;  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
commercial  situation,  as  a  means  6f  support  for  himself 
and  his  daughter. 

He  had  but  little  hope  front  ihe  well  known  indolence 
and  selfishness  of  his  son  Joaquin.  But  he  flattered 
himself  that,  when  the  youth  should  be  made  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  absolute  necessity  foi  exerfion,  the  instruction^ 
lie  had  received  from  the  monigote,  or  at  least  his  bodily 
labour,  would  stand  him  in  stead.  After  several  Wakeful 
hourr<,  he  at  length  closed  his  eyes,  and  sank  int^  a  dis- 
turbed  slumber,  interrupted  by  dreams,  which  repeated 
in  vivid  colours  the  misfortune  of  \^ke  preceding  day. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THK  WEST  INDIES.— THE  MEGRESS's  tOTT.lkJE. 

The  first  rays  of  morning  awoke  Maria  del  Rosario 
from  her  light  slumbers;  and  she  gazed  around  her,  un- 
able at  first  to  recollect  where  she  actually  was,  and  by 
what  means  she  had  been  transported  thither.  One 
glance,  however,  at  the  white  sails  aboVe  her,  and  tho 
blue  ocean  around,  sufficed  to  remind  her  that  she  was 
indeed  an  exile's  daughter.  Her  father  was  still  in  a 
heavy,  but  apparently  unsound  sleep,  his  countenance 
was  disordered  as  if  in  pain,  and  bis  forehead  and  cheeks 
were  flushed  and  parched,  notwithstanding  the  coolness 
of  tlie  morning  breeze.  She  resigned  to  him  the  cloak 
tliat  Lodewyk  had  spread  over  her;  and  leaning  oil  tho 
bulwark,  contemplated  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  islands 
to  windward,  abreast  of  which  the  schooner  was  sailing. 
To  the  east,  and  in  the  iiill  blaze  of  sunrise,  were  seeh 
the  naked  peaks  of  Montserrote  and  Redonda ;  and  more 
to  the  northward,  the  blue  mountains  of  Santa  Eiliktacfa 
and  La  Saba  towered  above  the  neighbouring  isleis. 

The  old  mulatto  was  at  the  helm ;  and,  as  be  spbke 
her  native  language,  Mari&  beguiled  the  tim6  hj  qiies- 
tioning  him  concerning  the  different  islands,  wim  dh  of 
whidi  he  appeared  well  acquainted.    The  sdhipper  at 
last  came  on  deck,  smoking  his  long  cigar^  as  usual. 
After  kindly  expressing  a  hopOj  tliat  his  fair  passenger 
felt  no  inconvenience  from  bra^mg  the  night  air,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  rouse  Don  Beltran,  muttering  Creole-Dutdh 
exclamations  of  surprise  at  the  heaviness  of  hiis  slumber. 
On  awakeing,  Peiiuela  found  himself  totally  tnable  Co 
rise,  in  consequence  of  severe  head-aehd  aha  giddiness. 
To  his  daughter's  great  alarm,  Sluiker  pi^oiioi^necd  hiih 
on  examination,   to  be  attacked  by  that  tropical  fcve^ 
so  fatal  to  Europeans ;  and  scarcely  less  dertain^^  so  to 
all  Creoles,  who  venture  to  change  their  place  o?^  abode 
incautiously,  or  who  expose  themselves  to  sudden  and 
violent  vicissitudes  of  weather.  In  answer  to  the  anxious 
enquiries  of  the  novice,  Sluiker  declared  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  him,  while  aboard  the  droguer,  except 
to  shelter  him  from  the  sun  until  the  evening;  when 
he  observed,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  reach  tlie 
island  to  which  they  were  boutid.    ]fJe  therefore  spfcad 
an  awning  for  the  invalid  across  (lie  main  rigging",  be- 
neath which  he  provided  him  witli  as  comfortaole  a 
couch,  as  was  possible  under  existing  circumetancGs ; 
recommending  that  he  should  be  IcfTundisturbed,  and 
strongly  warning  the  novice  against  exposing  herself  to 
the  contagion  oi  the  dangerous  disease.    No  considera- 
tion, however,  could  prevent  her  ffom  af  fending  htr  father 
with  sincere  filial  affection.     She  would  permit  no  hand 
but  hers  to  smooth  h2s  rugged  pillow,  and  to  offer  to  his 
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parched  lips  such  bcrera^e  as  could  be  prepared  for  him, 
in  BO  ill  provided  a  vosscT. 

As  the  mid-day  heat  grew  more  oppressive,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fever  increased ;  and  the  raving  of  the  un- 
fortunate  emigrant  terrified  his  daughter.  Having  never 
before  attended  a  bed  of  sickness,  except  tliat  of  some 
meek,  penitent  nun,  gradually  sinking  into  the  grave  in 
the  full  possession  of  her  senses,  and  surrounded  by  all 
that  is  consolatory  in  the  aid  of  religion,  and  soothing  in 
the  sympathy  of  friends,  she  had  formed  no  Idea  of,  and 
was  totally  unprepared  to  witness,  a  death  embittered  by 
fncntal  and  corporeal  agony.  She  vainly  endeavoured 
to  soothe,  and  meet  by  argument,  what  she  at  first  believ- 
cd  to  be  the  suggestions  of  an  over-excited  mind,  irri- 
tated by  misfortunes  to  a  partial  insanity.  Even  afler 
she  had  been  undeceived  by  the  more  experienced  Lode- 
wyk,  who  was  unwearied  in  his  attention  and  advice, 
she  involuntarily  started  and  shuddered,  as  she  heard 
her  name,  and  that  of  her  brother,  repeatedly  called  on  ; 
one  while  in  the  most  endearing  terms,  and  the  next 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches  and  execrations,  as  he  con- 
founded in  his  frenzy  the  idea  of  his  children,  with  the 
recollection  of  the  recent  outrage  perpetrated  by  the 
pirates.  Joaquin,  meanwhile,  sat  on  the  companion, 
gloomily  looking  on ;  but  evidently  taking  no  interest  in 
what  was  going  forward,  nor  in  any  way  attempting  to 
be  of  the  least  service 

Towards  the  aflernoon,  they  entered  the  beautiful  little 
archipelago,  dedicated  bv  the  first  discoverers,  (in  allu- 
sion, probablv,  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,)  to  **La  Vijgen 
Gorda  ;"  and  just  before  sunset  tlic  drogucr  passed  the 
green  island  of  San  Juan,  and  entered  the  sheltered  har- 
bour of  Saint  Tliomas.  Tlie  arrival  of  the  small  schooner 
excited  no  attention  whatever  among  the  many  cheerful 
parties,  that  were  walking  under  the  cocoa-nut  trees  on 
tlie  beach,  or  seated  on  the  ramparts  of  the  half  disman- 
tled inner  fort.  Although  Mario  del  Rosario  well  knew 
she  had  not  a  friend,  nor  even  an  acquaintance  in  the 
world,  except  at  Caraccas,  yet  she  felt  almost  disappoint- 
ed, that  not  one  among  the  numbers  she  saw,  had  come 
forward  to  welcome  her.  An  overwhelming  sense  of 
loneliness  oppressed  her,  as  the  drogucr  came  to  an  an- 
chor near  the  landing  place.  As  she  looked  at  her  father*s 
helpless  condition,  and  recollected  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving him  to  the  shelter  of  some  stranger's  roof,  she 
hid  her  face  on  his  couch,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  schipper,  who  had  been  busied  mooring  his  little 
vessel,  and  launching  his  jolly-boat  from  the  larboard 
gangway,  where  it  had  been  stowed  during  the  passage, 
now  accosted  the  n(^rice  in  as  soil  a  tone  as  he  could  as- 
sume. He  entreated  her  not  to  distress  herself,  for  he 
would  himself  go  immediately  on  shore ;  and  endeavour 
to  procure  a  looging  at  some  emigrant's  house.  When 
it  was  a  little '  later,  and  the  streets  were  not  so  much 
crowded,  he  said,  he  and  a  couple  of  his  sailors  would 
carry  tlie  sick  man  to  his  new  quarters. 

The  coolness  of  the  evening  brought  with  it  the  usual 
temporary  remission  in  the  more  violent  symptoms  of 
the  fever.  Dun  Beltran  lay  in  a  state  of  dozing  insoqsi- 
bility,  which  renewed  bis  daughter's  apprehensions.  She 
feared  it  was  the  precursor  of  death  ;  and  dreaded  every 
moment  to  see  him  expire  before  her  eyes,  without  any 
attempt  having  been  vet  made  to  save  him.  She  was 
also  embarrassed  by  the  recollection  of  her  father's  po- 
verty, and  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  incurring  even  the 
necessary  expenses  attending  his  removal,  as  sTie  was  to- 
tally ignorant  whether  or  not  he  possessed  the  means  of 
defraymg  them.  Her  brother  was  at  that  moment  pur- 
chasing some  fruit  from  a  canoe  alongside ;  and,  when 
he  approached  her  to  oScr  her  some  bananas,  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  enquiring  whether  their  father  had 
any  funds  with  him,  to  pay  for  the  lodging,  and  requi- 
site attendance.  Joaquin  professed  his  ignorance  on 
that  subject ;  but  said,  that  he  himself  had  a  few  dollars 
lefl  from  his  last  mezadoy  which  would,  he  supposed,  be 
sufficient  for  the  present  emergency.  This  greatly  re- 
lieved her  mind;  and  she  waited,  with  comparatively 
little  impatience,  for  tlie  arrival  of  the  gooid-natured 
schipper. 

Ailer  a  long  anxious  hour  of  expectation,  Lodewyk  re- 
turned. He  declared  that  he  had  in  vain  offered  money 
in  advance,  at  every  house  in  the  emigrants'  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  even  at  the  regular  boarding  houses ;  for 
he  was  obliged  to  mention  his  passenger's  illness,  and 
that  was  considered  by  every  one  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  receiving  him  as  an  inmate.  As  he  found  it  impos 
sible  to  conquer  the  scruples  of  the  white  inhabitants,  he 
determined  to  try  the  well  known  hospitality  of  the 
blacks ;  and  was  successful  at  the  cottage  of  the  first  blan 
chisseute^  to  whom  he  mentioned  his  embarrassment 


wise  comfortable,  and  perfectly  clean, he  offered  to  conduct 
his  passengers  thither.  Maria  del  Rosario  eagerly  ex- 
pressed her  thanks ;  and  in  the  first  place  he  carefully 
removed  the  invalid ;  leaving  the  brother  and  sister  on 
board,  as  the  boat  was  too  small  to  contain  them  all  at 
the  same  time.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned,  and 
invited  them  to  accompany  him  to  their  lodgings ;  as- 
suring them  that  tlicy  would  find  Don  Beltran  more 
comfortably  situated,  than  they  perhaps  anticipated. 

They  followed  him  to  the  suburb  behind  the  fort 
There,  on  the  rise  of  the  hill  leading  to  the  plantations, 
a  few  neat  white-washed  cottages  stood,  totally  differing 
in  appearance,  and  style  of  building,  flrom  any  that  the 
emigrants  had  ever  before  seen.  Maria  del  Rosario 
wovdd  never  have  suspected  them  to  belong  to  laundresses, 
unless  perhaps  from  seeing  tlie  bamboo  poles,  supporting 
clothes*  lines,  in  the  gardens  behind.  The  path  by 
which  they  ascended,  ran  along  the  brink  of  a  deep 
ravine,  which  was  the  channel  for  a  mountain  torrent  in 
the  rainy  season ;  but  now  merely  contained  a  small 
rivulet,  struggling  down  to  the  sea  through  large  pebbles 
and  fVagments  oi  rock.  Some  black  women  were  seated 
on  these,  even  at  this  late  hour,  singing  in  shrill  chorus, 
and  banging  lustily,  witli  small  wooden  beetles,  the  linen 
they  were  washing,  aller  the  West  Indian  fashion. 

The  schipper  knocked  gently  at  one  of  the  largest  cot- 
tages, and  the  door  was  opened  by  an  elderly  but  re- 
markably ertct  negress,  whose  good-humoured  smile, 
and  laughing  black  eyes,  welcomed  her  guests  before  she 
spoke  a  word.  It  was  easy  to  see. that  she  had  mustered 
all  her  little  finery,  to  do  honour  to  her  future  inmates. 
She  had  dressed  herself  in  a  scrupulously  clean  white 
muslin  gown,  with  light  blue  ribands ;  and  her  shoulders 
were  covered  with  a  briglit  yellow  silk  shawl.  Her  shoes 
were  pink  satin ;  and  her  white  cotton  stockings  would 
have  been  faultless,  were  it  not  for  the  open  work  of 
their  clocks,  which  betrayed  the  sable  hue  of  a  daughter 
of  Africa.  Her  ear-rings  were  broad  circles  of  gold,  set 
with  several  ill-shaped  and  ratlier  yellowish  oearls ;  and 
a  long  necklace  of  gold  beads,  to  {fhicJi  scvdral  pieces  of 
Spanish  coin,  were  attached,  hune  down  nearly  to  her 
"waist  Her  hair,  which  was  perfectly  woolly,  had  been 
tortured  into  various  attempts  at  plaiting,  which  project- 
ed abruptly  like  short  horns ;  setting  at  defiance  the  efl 
forts  of  some  dozen  small  tortoise-shell  combs,  which 
were  stuck  into  different  parts  of  the  chevilure, 

Lodewyk  introduced  her  as  Mama  Chepita ;  and  in- 
formed Maria  del  Rosario  that  her  hostess  could  imder- 
stand  and  speak  Spanish,  as  most  West  Indian  negroes 
can.  He  then  took  his  leave,  promising  to  return  the 
next  day  to  enquire  afler  the  invalid,  previous  to  sailing. 
Tlie  negress  kissed  her  fair  guest's  nand,  and  led  her 
through  a  small  porch,  into  a  room  floored  with  bright 
red  tiles.  Its  neatness  astonished  the  emigrants ;  for  on 
hearing  Sluiker  mention  a  laundress's  cottage,  they  had 
formed  an  idea  of  a  misernblc  rancJio^  like  those  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  sec  at  the  outskirts  of  tlieir  na- 
tive city.  The  windows  were,  of  course,  unglozcd,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the'  climate ;  but  they 
were  covered  with  muslin  curtains,  of  so  thin  a  texture, 
as  to  a^mit  the  breeze  from  the  harbour,  which  the  cot- 
tage overlooked.  The  chairs  were  cane-bottomed,  and 
painted  in  imitation  of  bamboo ;  and  the  table,  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  of  dark  Honduras 
mahogany,  brilliantly  polished.  Opposite  tlie  door  was  a 
small  side-board,  covered  with  glass  of  every  description, 
cut  and  plain,  ranged  ostentatiously  in  rows,  from  the 
smallest  sized  liqueur-glasses,  to  rummers  and  sangria- 
cups.  Behind  all,  towered  those  tall  candle-shades,  which 
are  rather  necessaries  than  luxuries  in  a  tropical  climate, 
where  moths  and  other  nocturnal  insects  swarm  to  such 
a  degree,  as  instantly  to  extinguish  an  unguarded  light 

Mama  Chepita  smiled  with  gratified  vanity,  at  seeing 
the  notice  her  young  guests  took  of  thb  piece  of  negro 
finery,  which  is  rarely  seen  on  the  main,  although  ex- 
tremely common  on  the  islands.  She  invited  them  to  be 
seated  on  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  covered  with  a  gaudy 
chintz,  which  appeared  from  its  lustre,  and  the  stiffness 
of  its  folds,  to  have  been  just  taken  out  of  the  antique 
cedar  chest,  where  it  had  been  carefully  laid  by  for  state 
occasions.  Maria  del  Rosario  expressed  an  anxious  de- 
sire  to  see  her  father,  and  the  negress  led  her  to  a  small 
curtained  recess  at  the  upper  end  of  tlie  room,  where  she 
showed  her  a  neat  couch  surrounded  by  mosquito  cur- 
tains, nnder  which  Don  Beltran  appeared  to  enjoy  a 
refreshing  sleep.  In  answer  to  the  novice's  enquiries 
respecting  meoical  assistance.  Mama  Chepita  assured 
her  that,  unless  some  unfavourable  alteration  in  the 
symptoms  should  occur,  it  would  be  needless  to  call  in  a 
doctor ;  expressing  at  the  same  time  great  dread  of  the 


patriot  families  in  the  conntry ;  and  the 
AAer  premising  that  the  place  was  small,  although  other- {learned  faculty,  and  hinting  that  Europeans  could  possi-]merly  been  slavoi  on  liis  plantation.   Tbej 


bly  know  nothing  about  the  proper  trettment  of  Wtn 
Indian  fevers.  She  also  pdnted  to  alares  gknfUlgf 
breiage^  compounded  of  various  herbs  which  ihe  hem! 
had  collected.  It  stood  cooling  in  the  windov,  ekict) 
a  jar  of  that  ncver-fiuling  specific,  namjida ;  lod  \k 
negress  declared  that,  with  these  umples,  ahe  wosU  & 
swer  for  the  patient's  cure. 

Mama  Chepita  then  opened  a  drawer,  in  whid  ^ 
had  laid  Don  Bcltran's  dothes,  and  gave  the  norici  i 
purse  belonging  to  her  father,  containing  a  few  dooUotig 
and  dollars ;  likewise  the  keys  of  the  tnmki,  vhidi  W 
been  brought  from  the  drogoer  by  two  of  the  act. 
She  showed  Joaquin  a  small  closet  next  to  hii  6]ha\ 
which  she  said  was  to  be  hb  bed-room ;  and  kd  Ubu. 
ter  to  a  neat  apartment  under  the  corridor  opeoioff  iatg 
the  garden,  shaded  by  a  large  tamariiMl  tReTwia 
they  returned  to  the  sitting<^oom,  they  fmrnd  Ik  talib 
laid  for  supper,  and  attend^  by  a  yoong  negreo,  vjmd 
Mama  Chepita  presented  to  her  guests,  as  ber  dujito 
and  their  servant  No  entreaties  could  pimO  oa  tbe 
hostess  to  join  her  guests.  She  hoped  the  hm  her 
place  better,  than  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  vhkepeopb; 
and  pressed  tliem  so  earnestly  to  try  the  M  aad  tuiBtei, 
and  the  ochra,  that  Maria  del  Rosario,  who  at  first  foro^ 
herself  to  partake  of  those  West  In^an  daiottesfraai 
wish  to  gratify  her  kind  hostess,  was  sooo  indoccd  to 
follow  her  brother's  example,  in  sopping  beaitilra 
them.  The  repast  conclud^  with  ooffix,  wMdi  an  ss 
where  be  obtained  in  greater  perfection;  aAervliidii! 
retired  to  rest,  except  Mama  Chepita,  who  dedarei  bo 
intention  of  sitting  up  with  the  invalid  ontil  dijkeii, 
when  she  was  to  be  relieved  by  her  danghterMulk 

CHAPTER  XV. 

MIUTART  niEFARATIONSw— THE  MOHD'tIUL 

As  it  became  generally  known  tint  tnnqiQaQiilyy 
been  re-established  at  Caraccas,  the  peaeeahk  put  of  tie 
community,  which  had  fled  Bar  safety  totbeaeigUet- 
ing  villages  and  plantations,  returned  to  the  ttj^vi 
employed  themselves  and  their  slaves  in  repiiiisf  u^ 
rebuilding  their  shattered  houses.  At  the  hkib^ 
large  bodies  of  peons  were  sent  in  firom  the  orattqioi 
were  employed  by  government,  tc^ether  wili  ik  ^ 
diery,  in  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  puUic  Iwi^ 
burying  the  numerous  bodies  that  lay  bcneith  to 
and  erecting  temporary  barracks  and  storcJicnsf* 

Afflicting  accounts  were  daily  received  at  heaicB- 
ters,  from  different  parts  of  the  united  prormcesofV^ 
zuela,  concerning  the  damage  sustained  Ihrwglik 
earthquake.  AlUiough  the  inhabitants  of  the  ^ 
great  cities  had  not  imitated  the  capital,  lo&rufc 
break  out  into  open  revolt,  yet  the  orer^jelnuij » 
lamity  had  produced  considerable  diaaffodion^aw* 
east  a  damp  on  the  spirits  of  the  snperstitioaiH"* 
to  say,  the  majority  of  the  population.  The  atoSi 
of  the  country  was  rendered  still  more  critical,  bt* 
ports  that  had  found  circulation,  rclatWe  to  the  Spa 
army  at  Cartagena,  It  was  generally  known,  liii » 
strong  reinforcement  had  arriv^  from  Cadiz;  w«lil^ 
asserted,  and  piversally  believed,  that  MoDtcrcnk  w 
received  positive  instructions  to  commence  a  war  «* 
termination  on  the  infimt  republic 

The  province  of  Core,  which  lay  between  Cmcc?  a 
the  royalist  army,  still  persisted  m  refusing  to  h^ 
any  overtures  for  joining  the  union.  Itwu  conaw 
to  be  apprehended,  that  the  Spanish  general  wohIiI  » 
supplies  there,  and  reinforcements,  if  ncceoaijiB' 
march  against  the  capital  of  Venewiela,  ''*'*^J^ 
daily  expected  to  commence.  Miranda  therefore  of* 
himself  indefatigably  to  recruit  the  exhausted  ariiw* 
the  republic ;  and  to  put  the  dismantled  fortresso,t£» 
frontiers,  in  a  defensible  condition.  ^ 

Puerto  Cavello,  one  of  the  strongest  of  "'^^iJS 
was  also  a  sea-port  town  of^importancc,  was  ewr^ 
to  the  command  of  Colonel  Simon  Bolivar,  a  yoo^^ 
tive  officer,  whose  intelligence  and  activity  ^J^ 
for  him  a  considerable  share  of  the  confidence  oft»F 
triot  government  His  natural  abilities,  which  ^ 
a  superior  order,  had  been  cultivated  by  a  ^J^^ 
tion,  rarely  attainable  by  his  countrymen  l*^^^  ^ 
in  Spain,  France,  and  some  few  ^^'^^""^0 
tries.  The  garrison  nnder  his  command  <?"*^J^ 
ci  pally  of  volunteer  corps,  from  his  native  «j^^ 


these  fi*' 


Aragoa.  The  most  distinguished  *ni°"?.  *tL  i* 
regiment  of  cazadores,  raised  and  disciphned  JT  ^ 
self,  on  his  paternal  esUte  of  San  Miguel,  D*f/*  / 
of  Vitoria ;  and  armed,  as  well  as  cloth^^'J^*^;* 
expense.   The  officers  were  all  young  creofes «    r^ 

nntrinfr  iflmiliAa  in  ihn  nnimtrv  :  and  tho  flOldien^,^ 
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freed,  to  the  number  of  about  twehre  hundred,  when 
Bolivar  was  one  of  the  first  to  set  an  example  of  devotion 
to  the  can^e  of  liberty,  which  was  subsequently  so  well 
followed.  This  corps  was  conspicuous,  not  only  for  its 
high  state  of  ditscipline,  but  also  for  its  military  equip- 
ments. It  was  one  of  the  few  in  which  regularity,  m 
that  respect,  was  at  all  attended  to.  The  uniform  was 
dark  green,  a  colour  well  suited  to  the  complexion  of 
most  of  those  who  wore  it ;  and  on  the  firont  of  their 
schacos  was  first  displayed  the  device,  which  was  after- 
wards BO  generally  adopted,  of  '*  Muertb,  o  Libertao  !** 
— Death,  or  Liberty. 

The  patriot  army  could  not  boast,  at  that  time,  of  any 
native  artillery  officers ;  but  this  deficiency  was  supplied 
bj  a  number  of  foreign  volunteers.  As  most  of  these 
were  either  Frenchmen,  or  Creoles  of  Martinico  and 
Santa  Lucia,  the  term  Francezei  was  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately  to  all  foreigners,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war. 

The  guerill^ros,  commanded  b^  the  old  chief  Zaraza, 
were  necessarily  objects  of  suspicion  when  bivouacked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  cities ;  for  their  habits 
of  foraging,  contracted  while  on  a  campaign,  were  rather 
difficult  to  shake  off,  even  when  amon^  friends  and  allies. 
They  were  therefore  detached  by  Miranda  beyond  the 
lagoon  of  Maracaybo,  towards  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Core.  By  this  politic  arrangement,  the  Vene- 
zuelan government  reaped  the  united  advantages  of  ha- 
rassing their  unfriendly  neighbours,  maintaining  a  corps 
of  observation  in  fi-ont  of  the  declared  enemy,  and  keep- 
ing an  useful  and  efficient,  though  capricious  and  irre- 
gular, body  of  men  in  good  humour.  It  afforded  the 
guerilla  fiicilities  of  enjoying  without  interruption  those 
little  privileges  of  war,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  citizens,  or,  if  aU 
together  withheld,  would  inevitably  have  led  to  disgust 
and  desertion. 

Zedefio  and  Monagas,  both  of  whom  had  previously 
been  peaceable  mayor-domos  on  cattle  farms,  and  had 
acquired  in  that  active  capacity,  considerable  local  know- 
ledge of  the  country  now  about  to  be  the  theatre  of  war, 
as  well  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  lower  orders  among  their  countrymen, 
came  forward  from  the  upper  plains  of  Barcelona,  each 
with  a  large  cavalry  force,  well  mounted,  but  merely 
eouipped  with  lances.  The  negro  chief,  Piar,  (who  was 
aiterwards  shot  by  Bolivar's  order  in  the  Plaza  of  Angos- 
tura,) annoimced  to  Miranda,  that  be  was  in  Cumana,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  of  Pardos,  both  horse  and  foot; 
with  which  he  was  ready  to  join  the  patriot  forces,  pro- 
vided tlio  white  officers  would  agree  to  receive  him  and 
his  comrades  on  terms  of  equality. 

Besides  these,  several  small  corps  were  in  motion 
towards  head-quarters,  under  Bermudez,  Marino,  and 
other  leaders,  whose  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  to  their 
country's  cause,  it  was  hoped,  would  atone  for  their  una- 
voidable deficiencies  in  military  skill  and  experience. 
Lastly,  gun-boats  of  different  sizes  were  prepared  in  the 
naval  arsenals  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cavallo,  for  the 
protection  of  those  harbours ;  and  the  Spanish  guorda- 
costas,  which  had  fkllen  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots, 
were  fitted  out,  and  manned  with  volunteers  of  all  na- 
tions ;  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  cope  with  any  royalist 
expedition,  that  might  attempt  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Caraccas. 

In  the  midst  of  these  preparations  against  the  forei^ 
enemy,  Miranda  had  not  forgotten  what  was  due  to  the 
tranquiUity  of  the  interior  oCVenezuela,  which  had  been 
BO  treacherously  disturbed  by  the  friars,  at  the  time  of 
the  late  earthquake.    He  had  kept  his  intentions,  on  this 
subject,  a  profound  secret    The  Capuchins  and  Francis- 
cans, therefore,  were  thrown  completely  off*  their  guard ; 
and,  believing  their  seditious  conduct  to  have  b^n  en 
tirely  overlooked,  had  again  begim  to  appear  in  public, 
and  to  go  their  usual  rounds  as  mendicants,  which  were 
now  more  than  ever  necessary,  to  collect  contributions 
for  the  repairs  of  their  convents.    Their  surprise  and 
consternation  were  great,  when,  every  precaution  having 
been  taken  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  a  popular 
commotion  in  their  favour,  the  principal  friars  of  both 
those  monasteries  were  formally  cited  to  appear  before 
a  military  commission.    This  council  was  ordered  to  as- 
semble* in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominicans,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enquiring  into  the  shore  the  mendicant  monks 
had  taken,  in  the  recent  disorders  in  the  capital. 

The  noted  capuchin,  Fray  Pablo  Oyarzun,  although 
not  particularly  designated  as  a  rinffleader,  was  too  con- 
scious of  the  active  part  he  had  puyed,  not  to  be  seri- 
ously apprehensivo  of  tlie  impending  consequences.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  common  cause  among 
all  members  of  the  church,  as  well  secular  as  regular ; 


declaring  their  religion  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  firom 
the  daring  and  unheard-of  innovation  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced, m  summoning  ecclesiastics  before  a  court  com- 
posed of  laymen ; — nay,  even  soldiers.  He  hurried  from 
church  to  convent,  zedously  haranguing,  and  imploring 
his  brethren  to  unite  in  resistance  to  tlie  illegal  and  sacri- 
legious Citation.  The  secular  clergy,  however,  felt  rather 
pleased  than  aggrieved  by  an  event,  which  promised  to 
chastise  the  arrogance  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
friars;  while  the  Dominicans,  a  wealthy  peacefiil  order, 
had  been  previously  withheld  from  joining  the  agitators, 
through  fear  of  the  consequences  to  their  large  estates. 
They  were  now  therefore  still  more  averse  iVom  any  col- 
lision, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  existing  government 

The  smaller  monastic  bodies,  as  well  as  those  mem- 
bers of  the  convents  in  question,  who  were  not  included 
in  the  citation,  peremptorily  declined  interfering.  The 
former  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  identify im;  their  neace- 
able  and  insignificant  communities  with  Uiose  of^  their 
more  important  and  intriguing  neighbours.  Many  of 
the  latter  were  deterred  firom  openly  espousing  the  cause 
of  their  brethren,  by  a  consciousness,  that  they  them- 
selves were  in  danger  of  being  recognised  as  their  accom- 
plices ;  and  not  a  few  secretly  exulted  in  the  prospect 
thus  opened  to  them,  of  succeeding  to  the  situations  held 
by  their  seniors,  whoso  rank,  in  their  communities,  had 
procured  for  them  the  uncnvied  distinction  of  being 
selected  for  examples. 

The  spacious  refectory  of  the  Dominican  monastery 
was  fitted  up  for  the  solemn  occasion,  in  a  style  of  orna- 
ment, which  the  friars  of  that  order  designed  to  be  mag- 
nificent and  imposing.  The  walls  were  hung  with  white 
tapestry,  disposed  in  imitation  of  a  tent,  as  was  custom- 
ary in  the  convent  hall  on  solemn  festivals,  and  em- 
broidered in  compartments,  with  representations  of  the 
principal  miracles  performed  by  their  patron  saint  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  a  crucifix,  ten  feet  in  height, 
carved  and  painted  with  a  minute  and  appalling  fidelity 
to  nature.  It  was  supported  by  a  ScfLora  de  Dolores, 
and  a  Maria  Magdelena,  kneeling  one  at  each  side  ;  and 
images,  as  large  as  life,  of  Santo  Domingo,  San  Francis- 
CO  de  Paula,  and  San  Antonia  de  Padua,  frowned  por- 
tentously from  their  different  stations. 

The  lower  part  of  tlie  refectory  was  railed  off,  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  spectators  as  chose  to  be  present ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  court  was  opened,  became  crowded 
with  a  motley  assemblage  of  clergy,  military,  and  civili- 
ans,  in  their  various  and  distinct  costumes.  Their 
deportment,  and  probably  their  thoughts,  were  as  widely 
different  as  their  dress.  The  officers,  altliough  uncover- 
ed, through  respect  to  the  court,  stood  "  dangling  their 
bonnets  and  plumes,**  and  jingling  their  spurs,  with  an 
air  of  importance  ;  casting,  from  time  to  time,  looks  of 
contempt  and  hatred  on  Uie  accused  monks,  who  sat, 
with  downcast  looks,  on  benches  ranged  along  one  side 
of  the  hall,  firom  whence  the  tables  had  been  partially 
removed,  to  afford  room  to  the  court-martial.  The 
citizens,  wrapped  in  their  plain  burghers*  capotes,  looked 
on  with  intereet  and  curiosity  at  the  noveltv  ;  and  ex- 
pressed in  cautious  whispers  to  each  other,  their  doubts 
of  the  legality,  or  apprehensions  of  the  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, of  such  a  proceeding,  according  as  their  veneration 
for  the  monastic  fraternity  or  jealousy  of  martial  law, 
predominated.  The  friars  appeared  sedulous  to  avoid 
making  themselves  conspicuous.  With  their  hoods 
drawn  close  over  their  pale  thoughtful  countenances,  they 
kept  themselves  in  the  rear*  of  tlie  other  spectators, 
shrinking  back,  with  every  demonstration  of  humility, 
as  oflen  as  the  glHler  of  lance  or  the  clanging  of  a  sabre 
on  the  marble  pavement,  announced  the  approach  of  an 
officer. 

Silence  was  proclaimed  in  the  court ;  and  Brigadier 
Cordovcz,  (who  had  been  summoned  from  La  Guayra  by 
Government  to  preside  in  Miranda's  stead)  first  took  the 
usual  oath  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  then  administered 
it  to  the  vocales  in  turn  ;  each  of  whom,  as  he  swore  to 
decide  impartially,  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  hi»  sword, 
and  said  aloud,  "  I  swear."  The  Jucz  Fiscal  first  read  the 
commission  from  the  Junta  Suprema,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  court  was  assembled.  He  was  proceeding,  but  was 
interrupted  by  Fray  Pablo,  who  rose  and  exclaimed,  •*  1 
deny  the  right  of  the  Junta  to  give  such  authority !  and 
I  here  protest,  before  heaven  and  earth,  against  the  com- 
petency of  any  court  of  laymen,  however,  and  by  whom- 
soever convened,  to  try  ecclesiastics !" 

A  pause  ensued,  and  the  eyes  of  all  present  were 
turned  on  the  daring  assertor  of  the  church's  privileges. 
His  br^ren  of  the  cowl,  and  fellow  prisoners,  shrunk 
from  him,  as  if  tliere  were  infection  in  his  touch ;  and 
ventured  not  to  look  up,  even  to  observe  what  effect  his 
protest  had  on  the  court,  lost  they  might  be  suspected  of 


coinciding  with  him  in  the  opinion  he  had  so  boldly  ex- 
pressed. The  vocales  stared  in  each  other's  faces,  as  if 
doubting  whetlier  they  had  heard  right  The  more  in- 
telligent among  them  turned  over  the  leaves  of  that  use- 
ful manual,  styled  Colon  de  eon8ejo$^  but  in  vain ;  for 
this  was^  evidently  a  case  which  the  learned  Spaniard, 
who  is  the  oracle  of  courts  martial,  had  not  contemplated 
as  likelv  to  occur.  The  majority,  who  gave  themselves 
but  little  trouble  concerning  the  niceties  of  law,  merely 
twisted  their  moustachios,  and  muttered  something, 
scarcely  audible,  about  the  usual  modest  assurance  of 
monks :  while  one  member  of  the  court,  less  dbremoni- 
ous  than  his  colleagues,  half  whistled,  half  hummed,  the 
well  known  Carracqueiian  song, 


"  El  firayle  de  la  Vitoria  es  on  padro  cscmpuloso  !'* 


to  the  undisguised  amusement  of  his  junior  comrades 
outside  the  bar.  The  little  president,  Don  Ygnacio 
Cordovcz,  fidgeted  for  a  while  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
be  delivered  of  a  suitable  reply.  At  length,  having 
consulted  in  a  whisper  the  vocales  on  his  right  and  IcA, 
he  said,  with  as  much  solemnity  as  his  nature  permit- 
ted him  to  assume,  **  This  court  will  not  permit  tlio 
authority  of  the  Junta  Suprema  to  be  questioned  ;  seeing 
it  has  been  recognised  by  the  imanimous  voice  of  the 
Venezuelan  nation.  The  court  pronounces  the  protest  it 
has  just  heard  frivolous  and  of  no  avail,  inasmuch  as  the 
crime,  of  which  the  prisoners  stand  charged,  forfeits,  of 
necessity,  their  sacerdotal  privileges,  and  renders  them 
amenable  to  martial  law.** 

On  hearing  this  decision,  the  members  of  the  court  re- 
sumed their  judicial  gravity,  and  regarded  the  baffled 
friar  with  austere  loo^  lie  sat  down,  and  appeared  to 
watch  attentively  for  some  flaw  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  on  which  he  might  found  his  defence.  The  Fiscal 
proceeded  to  read  the  charges,  which  were  various,  but 
all  tending  to  the  same  general  accusation,  of  sedition, 
and  rebellion  against  the  republic.  Fray  Pablo,  undis- 
mayed by  his  previous  failure,  again  rose.  He  demanded 
to  know,  with  what  show  of  justice  he  and  his  brethren 
could  be  accused  of  rebellion,  by  those  who  were  tliem- 
selves  actually  guilty  of  a  revolt  against  their  lawful 
sovereign. 

"•  Beware,  misproud  and  sacrifcgious  men  !**  said  he, 
'*  how  you  persist  in  this  mockery  of  justice.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  anarchy,  in  which  Venezuela  is  plunged, 
cannot, — ^be  assured!  endure  much  longer.  Tremble, 
therefore,  to  think  what  will  be  your  doom,  when  the 
towers  and  lions  of  Spain  shall  once  more  wave  over  the 
walls  of  this  city  !'* 

The  friar  had  strangely  miscalculated  the  effect  which 
he  had  expected  to  produce  by  this  address.  His  auditors 
without  the  bar,  both  civilians  and  military,  broke  into  a 
confused  murmur  of  disapprobation;  and  the  vocales 
called  QU  their  president  to  silence  the  audacious  monk. 
Cordovez,  who  had  acquired  confidence  from  the  success 
of  his  former  harangue,  desired  him,  in  an  authoritative 
tone,  to  abstain  from  such  seditious  language  :  assuring 
him  that  the  expressions  he  had  permitted  hiniself  to  use, 
would  have  their  due  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  court 
Several  soldiers  were  then  called  by  the  Fiscal,  and  de- 
posed to  having  heard  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
the  prisoners,  whom  they  identified ;  describing  the  effects 
which  their  exhortations  had  produced  on  the  populace. 
An  agreed,  in  bearing  witness  to  the  active  part  taken  by 
Fray  Pablo  in  the  insurrection ;  and  in  declaring,  that  he 
acted  as  ringleader  of  the  mob,  which  the  patriot  troops 
found  assembled  in  the  Plaza,  on  tlio  aflcmoon  of  the 
recent  attack. 

When  their  examination  was  concluded.  Fray  Pablo 
objected  to  their  testimony  being  received,  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  soldiers,  and  consequently  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  court,  which  he  ventured  to  tax  with 
sinister  intentions,  in  selecting  witnesses  from  among  a 
body  of  men  notoriously  at  enmity  with  the  friars.  He 
was  proceeding  to  complain,  that  not  a  single  impartial 
evidence  had  l^n  produced,  when  he  was  thunder-struck 
by  hearing  the  name  of  Fray  Nicolas  Polillo  called,  and 
seeing  the  portly  Confesor  del  Carcel  step  forward,  and 
stand  before  the  court 

On  being  desired  by  the  Fiscal  to  declare  what  he 
knew,  concerning  the  recent  insurrection  in  the  capital, 
as  connected  with  the  prisoners  whom  he  saw  on  their 
trial,  he  stated  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  late  terrible 
earthquake,  he  had  been  sent  for  to  the  jail,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  spiritual  consolation  to  a  prisoner, 
whom  he  understood  to  be  under  sentence  of  death.  He 
had  been  surprised,  while  in  iho  condemned  cell,  by  that 
awful  convulsion  of  nature,  by  which  fiis  lifo  was  placed 
in  the  most  imminent  jeopardy ;  for  his  peniiente  made 
his  escape  through  a  fissuro  in  the  wall,  fitr  too  small  to 
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admit  of  bis  foUowiDfr,  and  ungratefully  left  him  thereto 
perish,  without  an  attempt  at  rescuing  him. 

**  In  that  cell/*  continued  he,  **  did  I  pass  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  and  the  entire  uiffht,  without  the  least  sus- 
tenance, (except  a  few  cigars  which  I  had  providentially 
brought  with  me,)  and  in  momentary  dread  of  perishing 
by  that  most  horrible  of  deaths,  starvation.  However, 
praised  be  my  patron  Santo  Domingo,  the  next  morning 
early,  when  I  was  just  at  the  last  gasp,  between  terror 
and  famine,  a  mob  of  roto*o9  commenced  removing  the 
rubbish,  which  blocked  up  tiie  entrance  to  the  dungeons, 
with  the  intention  of  releasing  some  of  Ihcir  fraternity, 
who,  they  little  doubted,  were  to  be  found  therein.  1 
contrived  to  make  myself  heard,  although  my  voice  was 
feeble  through  inanition,  (as  it  well  might  be,  afler  four 
and  twenty  mortal  hours  listing,)  and  they  burst  the  door 
of  my  cell.  But  instead  of  expressing  their  thankful- 
ness, at  being  the  humble  instruments  of  my  rescue  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  as  it  were,  they  unfeelingly  and  ir. 
reverently  sctvffed  at  my  misfortune.  Nay,  one  among 
them, — Ave  Maria ! — said,  with  a  profane  oath,  that  he 
would  not  have  toiled  so  hard,  had  he  known  it  were  a 
cogote-ranpiido  ;  but  that  he  believed  it  had  been  his  com- 
pvlre  Bilchez,  (a  noted  highway  robber,  be  it  remember- 
ed,) who  was  in  the  dungeon,  under  sentence  !** 

Here  the  Piscal  interposed  ;  and  requested  the  reverend 
confessor  to  confine  himself  to  stating  what  bo  knew 
concerning  the  prisoners. 

**  Assuredly,  learned  sir !  I  am  presently  coming  to 
that  point  At  the  head  of  those  ruffians,  (I  sorrow  to 
say  it,)  was  Fray  Pablo  Oyarzun;  who,  instead  of  re- 
buking them  for  their  rude  deportment  towards  me,  or 
attempting  \o  divert  t)iem  from  their  unlawful  design 
of  prison  breaking,  was  comforting  and  encouraging 
them  thereunto.  He  also  sought  to  win  me  over  to  his 
party  ;  declaring  that  he  had  fnll  authority,  from  Monte 
vcrde,  for  his  attempt  to  bring  about  a  oountei-revolution. 
He  made  nie  many  tempting  offers,  in  the  name  of  the 
royalist  government,  which,  he  assured  me,  would  shortly 
resume  the  command  of  Venezuela ;  but  truly  I  am  a 
poacooble  man,  and  content  with  my  lot 

**  More  I  cannot  depose  touching  this  matter ;  for  I 
forthwith  retired  to  this  very  refectory,  which,  I  may  say 
with  truth,  has  been  my  abode  during  these  days  of  dis- 
quiet and  alarm ;  excepBng  only  such  hours  as  I  passed 
in  my  cell,  or  in  the  convent  chapeL" 

Fray  Nicolas  was  then  permitted  to  retire ;  and  the 
prisoners  were  called  on  for  their  defence.  They  all  ex- 
pressed tlieir  contrition,  and  tlirew  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  the  court,  except  Fray  Pablo,  who  declared  that 
he  gloried  in  the  shore  he  had  taken  in  the  late  attempt 
to  rc*e8tablish  the  regal  authority  in  Venezuela.  He  up- 
braided his  brethren  with  their  pusillanimous  behaviour ; 
and  again  menaced  the  court  with  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  the  Spanish  army,  which,  he  affirmed,  would  in  a  few 
days  more  be  in  possession  of  the  capital.  The  Iiall  was 
then  cleaied,  and  Cordovez  called  the  attention  of  the 
yoeales  to  the  cose  before  them.  He  descanted,  at  some 
length,  on  the  turbulent  disposition  constantly  manifested 
by  those  two  mendicant  communities ;  and  on  tlie  dangers 
that  would  result  from  suffering  this  last  outrage,  of 
which  they  were  the  main  cause,  to  pass  with  impunity. 

The  deliberation  of  the  court  was  speedily  concluded. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed,  to  sentence  all  the  prisoners 
to  banishment  fVom  the  territory  of  Venezuela,  for  various 
terms,  in  proportion  to  their  criminality,  and  rank  in  their 
respective  convents.  A  few  members  at  first  hinted,  that 
the  contumacious  ringleader  merited  a  still  more  severe 
doom ;  but  they  contented  themselvci  with  voting,  that 
the  court  should  mark  its  sense  of  his  outrageous  be- 
haviour, by  ordering  him  to  be  conducted,  in  irons,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  republic,  never  to  return.  The  place 
selected,  for  their  exile,  was  the  province  of  Core ;  and  an 
official  letter  was  addressed  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
desiring  he  would  appoint  a  sufficient  escort,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  to  conduct  them  to  the  frontiers. 

The  prisoners  were  then  called  in,  and  made  acquaint 
ed  with  their  sentences.  It  was  listened  to,  by  some  of 
them,  with  the  indifference  natural  to  those  who  have  no 
families  to  leave ;  and  by  others  with  exultation,  for  it 
relieved  them  from  the  dreadful  apprehensions  under 
which  they  had  laboured  during  their  trial.  A  military 
court,  indieed,  had  been  associated,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, in  their  terrified  imaginations,  with  ideas  of  scaffolds 
and  executioners  ;  disagreeable  objects,  which  they  had 
'oflen  gazed  at  with  indifference,  when  the  fete  of  others 
was  concerned,  but  which  now  haunted  them  in  all  their 
most  horrid  colours. 

Fray  Pablo  Oyarzun  alone  appeared  unmoved;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  once  more  addressing  the  court,  when 
Cordovez  rose  and  hastily  dissolved  it    He  intimated  to 


the  prisoners,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  to  consi- 
der the  refectory  as  their  place  of  confinement,  until  the 
morning,  when  they  were  to  set  out  for  their  destination. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

BANlsnMKNT. — THE  OUEaiLLA — k  SKIRMISH. 

A  troop  of  carbineers  was  in  readiness,  in  the  outer 
court  of  tlic  convent  of  Santo  Domingo,  at  day-break, 
commanded  by  Don  Carloe  Sepulveda,  who  had  been 
selected  by  Miranda  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the 
banished  friars.  Forty  mules  stood  saddled  for  their  con- 
veyance ;  being  the  animals  usually  employed  by  ecclesi- 
astics on  a  journey,  for  their  steadiness  and  easy  pace. 
Among  them  was  a  tall  powerful  macAo,  destined  to  carry 
Fray  Pablo ;  conspicuous  for  an  embroidered  woman's 
sillon,  which  was  provided  for  his  accommodation,  as  his 
fetters  would  not  admit  of  his  riding  like  a  horseman. 

A  crowd  of  the  lower  order  of  Caraoqueiios  had  as- 
sembled at  the  gate,  from  various  motives,  to  witness  the 
friars*  departure.  The  females,  who  were  here  and  else- 
where tlieir  enthusiastic  partisans,  had  each  'prepared 
some  ofi[cring  for  her  confessor,  of  provisions,  or  other 
little  articles  that  might  be  useful  to  him  on  the  road. 
The  men,  among  whom  monks  were  by  no  means  fevour- 
ites,  came  to  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  those  objects  of 
their  jealousy  and  superstitious  dread  ;  and  the  children 
gathered  round  from  all  quarters,  to  lend  their  ever  ready 
shout  of  acclaim  to  the  novel  procession.  The  prisoners 
at  length  came  forth,  and  the  hum  of  curiosity  subsided, 
as  they  began  to  mount  in  sullen  silence ;  the  clang  of 
Fray  Pablo's  fetters  being  distinctly  heard,  as  he  shumed 
across  the  paved  quadrangle  to  his  mule,  on  which  he 
was  placed  by  two  of  his  escort 

The  sobs  of  the  devotees  became  more  audible,  as  the 
preparations  for  the  march  proceeded ;  and,  when  the 
banished  friars  readied  the  Plazuela,  in  front  of  the  con- 
vent, those  who  had  offerings  to  make,  pressed  forward 
between  the  files  of  cavalry,  to  kiss  the  hands  and  sandal- 
ed feet  of  their  spiritual  guides,  whom  they  looked  on  al- 
most, if  not  altogether,  in  the  liffht  of  martyrs.  Fray 
Pablo  was  commencing  a  farewell  harangpe  to  the  popu- 
lace ;  but  Don  Carlos,  who  had  received  instructions  to 
prevent  any  exhibition  of  the  sort,  gave  the  word  to  pro- 
ceed— and  the  procession  moved  forward  at  a  brisk  pace ; 
amidst  the  shrill  screams  of  children,  and  the  )irreprossi- 
ble  laughter  of  the  men,  at  the  ludicrous  contrast  between 
the  dress,  demeanour,  and  style  of  horsemanship,  of  the 
prisoners  and  their  guards. 

As  government  apprehended  some  danger  of  popular 
commotion,  should  the  friars  pass  through  any  disaffect 
cd  town  on  their  way  to  the  frontiers  of  Venezuela,  Se- 
pulveda led  the  escort  by  the  most  unfrequented  route, 
and  carefully  avoided  halting  in  or  near  any  populous 
village.  On  the  evening  of  uie  fourth  day,  he  arrived  at 
the  southern  shore  of  the  great  Laguna  de  Maracaybo, 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  through  which  the 
rapid  river  Catacumba  empties  itself  into  i\^  lake.  Leav- 
ing to  his  subaltern  officer  the  management  of  the  party, 
while  crossing  the  stream  in  canoes,  Don  Carlos  passed 
over,  attended  by  his  ordenanza ;  and  rode  down  to  the 
border  of  the  lake,  in  search  of  a  commodious  spot  for  a 
bivouac  that  night  His  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
smoke,  which  curled  upward  through  the  dark  foliage  of 
a  mahogany  tree.  On  examining  what  neighbours  he 
was  likely  to  have  so  near  his  halting  place,  he  found  a 
small  Indian  camp,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  Cachiris, 
with  their  wives  and  children. 

An  old  man,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  Cazique  Pi- 
chiloncoy,  advanced  to  meet  him ;  and  cordially  mvited 
him  to  share  their  meal,  being  some  fine  bagre  fish  from 
the  lagoon,  which  one  of  the  squaws  was  stewing  in  an 
eartlien  olla,  with  wild  tomates,  and  bird-pepper  from  the 
woods.  Sepulveda  gladly  accepted  this  offer,  which  was 
by  no  means  unwelcome  afler  bis  long  ride.  He  there- 
fore despatched  his  ordenanza  to  the  pass  of  the  Cata- 
cumba, with  directions  for  his  subaltern,  as  to  where  he 
was  to  halt ;  and  dismounting,  he  joined  the  hospitable 
group.  Having  answered  the  Cazique*s  enquiries  con- 
cerning their  mutual  friend  Toyar,  he  in  turn  questioned 
his  host  about  Zaraza's  flying  camp.  He  learned  that 
the  guerilla  had  skirmished,  the  very  day  before,  with  a 
column  of  Spanish  cavalry  that  had  appeared  on  the 
plains  of  Harinas.  Zaraza  had  been  compelled  to  fell 
back  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  There  he  was  encamp- 
ed,  only  a  few  leagues  off,  in  hourly  expectation  of  being 
attacked  by  a  superior  royalist  force,  which  was  advanc- 
ing against  him. 

On  hearing  this  piece  of  intelligence,  Sepulveda  re- 
solved to  hasten  to  the  old  chicPs  assistance.  Accord- 
uigly,  when  the  escort  arrived,  he  Icfl  a  small  detachment 


with  tlie  lieutenant,  to  take  care  of  the  priawKra,  who 
were  now  within  a  day*s  march  of  tlieir  destioalioD;  and 
set  off  with  the  main  body  of  the  carbineers,  ia  the  tjircc 
tion  Pichiloncoy  had  mentioned.  Afler  a  smart  gaUopof 
a  couple  of  hours,  he  lefl  the  woody  gkdes,  which  ikiit 
that  pairt  of  the  lake,  and  entered  on  an  extensive  pbb. 
At  the  ferther  end  of  this,  the  sun  was  just  sinking  be. 
hind  the  chain  of  lofly  mountains,  forming  the  euten 
barrier  of  the  province  of  Santa  Marta. 

A  flight  of  vultures,  which  were  wheelinsr  Uzily  roond 
in  airy  circles,,  pointed  out  the  sitnation  of  the  camp ;  and 
the  carbineers  were  soon  apprised,  that  they  were  io  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  guerilla,  by  the  Doner, 
ous  carcasses  of  cattle  which  lay  in  the  lon^  mts,  hiif 
skinned,  and  scarcely  touched  by  the  wastefiu  epicures, 
excepting  the  ribs  and  some  other  choice  parts.  Fev  of 
their  horses  could  be  seen,  for  the  greater  part  lay  slretd). 
ed  in  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  savanna;  and  their 
riders  could  scarcely  have  been  discovered,  had  it  aot 
been  for  the  rows  of  long  slender  lances  planted  ijvi^ 
in  the  ground,  whose  glittering  points,  and  flutterie;  bin. 
nerols,  alone  distinguished  them  from  the  tall  reedi|Mr. 
ing  on  the  borders  of  the  adjoining  lake.  It  wu  not 
until  the  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofe  echoed  doie  to  the 
guerilleros,  that  they  started  up,  with  aconfusod  discord, 
ant  clamour,  from  the  ponchos  on  which  tbey  hid  heea 
indolently  reclining,  and  prepared  to  seize  their  liDces. 
On  seeing  the  welUknown  uniform  of  the  ctrbiBccn, 
they  again  seated  themselves,  and  resumed  their  games 
of  cards  and  dice,  which  had  been  interrupted. 

On  enquiring  for  their  general,  Sepulveda  was  directed 
to  the  spot  where  he  was  seated  with  several  of  his  sab. 
ordinate  chiefs,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  watefaii^vith 
apparent  interest  the  chances  of  a  game  at  hnseao,  vhic/i 
two  of  them  were  playing  on  a  manta  spictd  before 
them.  Zaraza  welcomed  the  young  aideujecainm  and 
expressed  his  joy  at  his  opportune  arrival;  saying  that 
his  light  cavalry  had  been  rather  roughly  haadyei,  W 
some  royalist  dragoons,  in  a  late  skirmish ;  and  that  ho 
had  sent  an  express  across  the  lake,  to  warn  Miraodi 
that  the  Spanish  army  bad  opened  the  campaifo. 

**  I  observe  all  your   men   carry  carbines,"  said  fe 
**  which  will  be  very  ubcful  to  us  in  this  savanna.  Vt 
might  as  well  attempt  to  charge  in  a  ripe  roaiz6eki,tt 
through  this  long  grass  ;  and  f  dare  say  that  was  ioi 
great  measure  uie  reason  why  we  got  aomethiag  tbe 
worst  of  it  yesterday.     And  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  coili 
never  approve  of  introducing  fire  arms  among  my  iadt; 
as  I  am  convinced   it  would  inevitably  spoil  them  k 
lancers,  which  is  the  only  true  manly  mode  of  war&r^ 
But  had  you  not  better  disroonnt  your  troop  T  they  wiB 
find  abundance  of  beef  not  far  ofl.    Or,  if  they  are  Hte 
my  men,  and  prefer  killing  every  one  for  himself, yoodw 
is  a  herd  of  cows  near  the  lagoon,  which  we  drove  with 
us  yesterday  fVom  Los  Reyes.** 

Sepulveda  accepted  his  offer  of  provisions,  but  decHacd 
encamping  near  the  guerilla ;  because,  not  to  mestioB 
the  contagious  example  of  such  undisciplined  troops,  be 
had  already  seen  a  sufficient  specimen  of  their  carcbf- 
ness,  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  redoobled  yigi* 
lance  on  his  part ;  esp^ally  as  the  enemy  was  said  to 
be  advancing.  He  therefore  ordered  his  men  to  cot 
themselves  rations  from  the  nearest  carcasses,  to  coJbd 
driflwood  for  fuel,  and  to  fill  their  calabashes  with  water 
at  the  edpfe  of  the  lake.  Then  taking  Icarc  of  Zarao 
for^c  night,  he  led  his  detachment  a  few  hundred  y«nh 
in  advance ;  and  bivouacked  with  the  usual  precaotiou 
observed  by  an  outline  picket 

It  was  fortunate  for  Zaraza*s  gneriHa,  that  this  handn 
of  regular  troops  was  in  front  of  his  position ;  for  a  Kttfc 
after  midnight,  the  "  Qnien  vht  r  of  a  patrole,  UVim 
by  the  report  of  a  carbine,  announced  tJic  apprwichoftf 
enemy.    Sepulveda*8  men  had  scarcely  started  from  tk 
ground  on  which  they  lay,  and  mounted  their  horrtSi 
when  tliey  heard  the  trampling  of  cavalry,  and  were  sr 
most  instantly  charged  by  a  squadron  of  Spanish  drt- 
goons,  who  had  mistaken  the  carbineers  for  gacnllcr* 
When  they  were  close  upon  him,  Don  Carlos  ga«  the 
word  to  fire,  and  a  volley  was  delivered  among  *'*^'J** 
effect  of  which  could  not  be  distinctly  seen;  bat,  m« 
the  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  the  number  of  mastcrlcii 
horses  which  were  seen  to  gallop  off  in  different  dirtt- 
tions,  it  might  be  presumed  to  have  done  c<****J?5: 
execution.    The  loud  voice  of  their  coromandifij  on»<^ 
was  heard,  endeavouring  to  rally  his  disordered  tr«f*; 
but  Sepulveda  anticipated  his  intended  movement,  by*- 
dering  a  charge  in   his  turn,  which  was  promptif  wj 
effectually  executed.    The  enemy  fled  in  <^"^^*^J2 
Don  Carlos,  content  with  having  repiil.icd  ibom,  baiW 
his  carbineers,  and  waited  untifday-light  should  ew"* 
him  U>  discover  by  what  force  his  late  aatagonista  wet 
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supported.  He  at  the  jHune  time  deapatched  a  Dou>oom- 
misaioDed  officer  to  Zaraza*8  bivouac,  to  acquaint  him 
with  tbo  result  of  the  recent  attack,  aud  to  urge  him 
strongly  to  move  his  guerilla  Ibrward  irom  the  position 
Ihx  had  choeeo,  as  he  was  in  evident  danger  of  being 
out-flanked  and  surrounded. 

Day  broke  slowly  over  the  broad  lake,  and  the  morning 
breezes  rolled  from  its  sullen  waters  think  masses  of  fog, 
which  mingled  with  the  night  mist  hoverin|^  over  the 
savanna,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  a  single 
objecit  at  a  few  paoes  distant.  Sepulveda  strained  his 
eyes  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  penetrate  this  screen,  which 
concealed  from  him  the  enemy^s  line ;  but  he  was  already 
made  aware,  that  a  considerable  body  was  in  the  field, 
by  the  various  distances  and  directions  in  which  ho  heard 
the  Spanish  reveilles  played,  by  the  martial  music  of  both 
cavalry  and  inftntry.  His  own  troop  was  so  close  to 
the  corps  with  which  it  had  been  engaged,  that  he  could 
distinctly  hear  their  morning  roll-call,  and  tho  neighing 
of  their  horses.  The  fog  floated  past  in  thinner  cLuds, 
and  tho  sun  was  dimly  seen  rising  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lagoon ;  near  which  the  guerilla  mig^ltt  now  be  dis- 
tinguished, mounted,  and  lounging  in  dinerent  attitudes, 
on  their  rough  looking  horses.  The  mist  at  length  rolled 
upwards  in  one  dense  volume ;  and  exposed  to  view  th6 
splendid  scene  of  a  battle  field  in  full  array. 

In  front,  and  within  half  musket-shot,  were  the  dra- 
fi^oons  of  Numancia,  with  their  brazen  helmets  and  black 
horse-tails;  forming,  together  with  several  other  corps  of 
heavy  and  light  cavalry,  the  first  line  of  the  Spanish  army. 
At  a  considerable  distance  in  the  rear,  were  seen  the  glit- 
tering bayonets  of  the  columns  of  infantry,  just  appear- 
ing above  the  high  grass.  From  the  numerous  stands  of 
cojoun,  that  waved  »iong  tlie  seoond  line,  Sepulveda  could 
calcula^  the  royalist  force  to  be  fiur  superior  to  that 
which  Miranda  was  at  present  able  to  bring  into  the  field. 
He  had  little  time  to  waste  in  idle  speculation ;  for  he 
clearly  saw,  that  the  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
line  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  cut  off  his  retreat, 
by  occupying  the  wood  through  which  he  had  advanced 
the  preceding  evening.  He  therefore  rapidly  crossed 
that  part  of  the  plain,  which  lay  between  him  and  the 
defile,  without  waiting  to  consult  Zaraza ;  and,  having 
halted  in  front  of  the  wood,  sent  to  summon  his  lieute- 
nants detachment  to  his  assistance,  desiring  him  to  aban- 
pan  the  eharge  of  the  prisoners. 

Zaraza's  gueriUeros  had  nearly  reached  the  wood,  when 
the  Huzares  de  la  Reyna,  who  had  advanced  to  intercept 
their  passage,  charged  and  scattered  them  afler  a  short 
struggle.  They  would  have  been  surrounded,  and  pro- 
bably dit  off  to  a  man,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  carbineers, 
whom  Sepulveda  led  to  their  assistance ;  and  who  skir- 
mished so  sharply  with  the  Huzares,  separated  as  they 
were  in  pursuit,  that  they  checked  their  progress,  and 
enabled  their  friends  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  defile. 
Nevertheless,  the  goeriUeros  were  so  &r  firom  attempting 
to  rally  there,  that  they  did  not  even  halt ;  but  crowded 
in  a  panic  to  the  pass  of  the  river  Catacumba,  which  they 
swam,  and  dispersed  themselves  through  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  Sepulveda  regained  his  position  in  the 
wood ;  but  qaickly  observed,  that  ho  iBvas  deserted  by  the 
troops  wh  ich  he  had  so  successfully  supported.  H  e  never- 
thelen  maintained  his  post,  until  the  near  approach  of 
the  enemy's  infantry  rendered  it  no  longer  tenable. 

As  be  retreated  through  the  wood,  skirmishing  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  tho  pursuers^  he  passed  Pichilon- 
eoy*s  littte  encampment;  where  he  ibund  the  Indian 
fiimilies  seated  calmly  on  the  ground,  with  their  usual 
affectstisn  of  indifference.  It  might  however  be  plainly 
seen,  that  thb  apparent  apathy  was  only  assumed,  by  the 
anxious  looks  which  the  females  cast  afler  their  children, 
who  had  crept  through  the  underwood  towards  the  f*cene 
of  conflict,  impelled  by  the  restless  curiosity  of  infancy. 
The  men,  on  seeing  tlie  carbineers  arrive,  heated  by  ex- 
ertion, and  blacken^  by  the  smoke  of  the  fray,  advanced 
to  neet  them  with  calabashes,  full  of  water,  that  had 
been  hung  op  in  readiness,  among  the  branches  of  their 
leaCy  camp,  as  if  anticipating  the  occasion  for  which 
fltteh  relre^raent  might  be  required. 

Far  different  was  the  greeting  met  with  by  the  detach- 
ment, from  the  friars  whom  it  Irad  so  lately  guarded,  and 
who  were  assembled  m  a  small  glade,  through  whieh  it 
had  to  pass.  They  were  emboldened,  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  royalist  army«  and  exasperated,  beyond  the 
boiuids  of  their  ordinary  caution,  by  a  misfortune  which 
bad  befallen  them,  since  they  had  lost  the  protection  of 
their  escort.  Some  stragglers  from  the  gueiiUa,  it  ap. 
peared,  had  fallen  in  with  them ;  and  not  contented  with 
plondering  tlieir  alforjas  of  the  necessaries  they  contain, 
ed,  had  stripped  tlie  unlucky  exiles  of  their  girdles,  in 


ed  their  hoards  of  coin.  They  therefore  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  tlieir  exultation  at  the  patriots* 
discomfiture,  by  chanting  in  chorus  the  anthem  ^  Ben* 
dito  y  alahado  sea  !  SfcJ'"  prescribed  to  be  used  in  their 
chapels,  on  occasions  of  peculiar  rejoicing  and  jubilee. 
Fray  Pablo  Oyarzun,  not  satisfied  with  this  indirect  mode 
of  triumphing  over  his  late  escort,  took  his  station  on  a 
mossy  hillock,  which  covered  the  roots  of  some  decayed 
forest  trees;  and  from  thence,  as  from  a  pulpit,  fulminated 
his  anathema  on  the  retreating  soldiers.  One  or  two  of 
them,  however,  less  patient,  or  more  revengeful  than  their 
comrades,  disdiarged  their  carbines  in  the  direction  of 
the  orator,  when  they  saw  their  officer's  attention  other- 
wise engaged;  and  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  descend 
hastily  from  his  rostrum,  and  conceal  himself  from  obser- 
vation, by  mingling  with  his  brethren. 

The  bugles  of  me  Spanish  cozadores  now  began  to 
ring  through  the  glades  of  the  wood ;  and  Sepulveda  was 
compelled  to  hasten  his  retreat  to  the  river  Catacumba. 
Having  crossed  it,  he  established  his  troop  in  a  range  of 
bodegas,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  bank  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers,  when  detained  by  floods  during 
the  rainy  season  ;  taking  care,  previously,  to  abandon  to 
the  current  all  canoes  and  piraguas  belonging  to  the  ferry, 
so  as  to  impede  as  much  as  possible  the  passage  of  the 
Spanish  army. 

CHAPTER  -yVtI. 

THK  ISLAND. — THE  NEGRO  MAKEET.7-THE  SPANISH  PLANTER. 

Maria  del  Rosario  rose  early,  the  morning  afler  her  ar- 
rival at  Saint  Thomas's :  and  found  her  hostess's  daughter 
in  close  attendance  on  Don  Beltran,  in  whose  health  she 
was  rejoiced  to  learn  there  was  a  very  perceptible  amend- 
ment. He  was  in  a  sound  and,  apparently,  refreshing 
slumber  ;  and  the  young  negress  said,  that  he  had  woke 
at  an  earlier  hour,  and  had  evinced  no  symptoms  of  deli- 
rium, having  enquired,  in  a  collected  rational  m&nncr, 
concerning  his  children,  and  his  present  place  of  abode. 
At  that  moment,  Martha's  mother  entered  the  room. 
Having  congratulated  her  young  guest,  on  the  improve- 
ment in  the  invalid*s  health,  (which  she  did  not  full  to 
ascribe  to  the  conserves  she  had  given  him,)  she  proposed 
to  show  her  the  town,  of  which  she  was  about  to  become 
an  inhabitant 

As  they  proceeded  up  the  hill  overhanging  the  harbour, 
by  the  side  of  the  rivulet,  which  was  now  crowded  with 
laundresses,  in  the  fuU^exercise  of  their  gossiping  profes- 
sion. Mama  Chepita  pointed  out,  with  no  small  pride,  a 
group  of  her  hired  servants,  who  were  working  for  her 
advantage.  She  observed,  that  she  herself  had  been  ibr 
some  years  free ;  and  that,  although  her  daughter  Mar- 
tha was  OS  yet  hired  by  her  from  her  master,  a  wealthy 
Spanish  settler,  she  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  pay  for 
her  freedom,  in  a  few  months. 

T^e  path  led  between  small  patches  of  cultivated 
ground,  from  which  (as  it  was  a  holiday  among  the  plan- 
tations,) numerous  families  of  negroes  were  issuing, 
bearing  on  their  heads  baskets  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
to  sell  on  their  own  account  in  the  market  ifalf  way 
up  the  hill,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  was  a  spot 
of  rugged  waste  land,  overgrown  with  wild  limes  and 
tamannds,  and  shaded  by  a  few  cocoanut  trees.  Under 
these  were  the  ruins  of  an  irregular  fortification,  of  rude 
construction  and  ancient  date,  which  tradition  ascribes 
to  the  Buccaneers,  who  used  in  former  days  to  make  this 
island,  and  the  rest  of  the  Virgcn  Gorda  group,  their 
places  of  rendezvous.  From  this  eminence,  Mama  Chepita 
pointed  out  to  the  novice  the  enchanting  scenery  which 
it  commanded,  of  both  town  and  harbour,  far  below  them. 

In  the  former,  the  flat  roofs  of  the  principal  dwelling- 
hous^  covered  with  white  chunam,  were  contrasted  with 
the  picturesque  palm  and  cabbage  trees,  and  the  dark 
coloured  evergreens,  which  filled  die  surrounding  gardens. 
The  calm  unruffied  bosom  of  the  latter  reflect^  a  clond- 
less  sky,  and  the  tapering  masts  of  the  merchant  vessels 
of  different  classes,  which  floated  on  it,  with  well-bleach- 
ed  sails  hanging  loose  to  dry,  and  the  many-coloured  en- 
signs of  their  respective  nations,  drooping  in  tho  still 
morning  air.  Innumerable  boats,  and  light  canoes,  were 
crossing  it  in  all  direettons,  scarcely  dimpling  the  surface 
of  the  dark  blue  mirror  over  which  they  glided ;  while  the 
wild  sound  of  the  conch-shell,  blown  in  the  foremost  of  a 
line  of  fishing  piraguas,  announced  their  return  from  a 
successful  night's  toil.  The  sea,  outside  the  bay,  was 
mottled  by  tlw  firesh  trade  wind,  under  the  influence  of 
which  a  tall  bark  was  reeling  along  in  her  rapid  course, 
towards  the  neighbouring  island  of  Puerto  Kico,  that 
loomed  mistily  in  the  offing. 

Mama  Chepita  pointed  to  the  south,  towards  which 


which,  after  the  fashion  of  mendicants,  they  had  conceal- 1  the  novice  was  intently  gazing ;  and  said,  ^  Your  hoii^c 


lies  in  that  direction,  Sedorita !  I  also  used  once  to  look 
that  way,  for  hours  together,  on  holidays  such  as  this ; 
for  I  was  born  in  La  Trinidad,  and  little  thought,  when 
I  was  of  your  age,  ever  tb  have  left  it  But  my  master, 
Don  Ansehno  Urrutia,  sold  his  plantation,  wh«n  the  ial- 
and  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Englishv — for  he  could  not 
endure  a  heretic  government, — and  bought  another  estate 
within  a  few  miles  of  this  spot,  on  which  he  still  resides. 
I  had  been  married,  not  many  months  before,;  to  a  fellow 
slave  on  the  same  plantation ;  and  you  may  suppose  it 
was  hard,  even  on  us  negroes,  to  be  torn  osmitdet'.  But  I 
was  on  in-door  slave,  uid  my  husband  a  field  pooe,  so 
that  there  was  no  help  for  it  There  bad  not  been  time 
for  him  to  save  sufficient  money  to  buy  my  freedom ;  so 
I  was  brought  here,  and  he  was  sold  with  the  estate. 
Poor  Bcfio! — he  worked  hard  night  and  day  for  some 
years,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  to  cotleot  the  sniti  my  master 
demanded ;  and  at  length  sent  it  to  me  by  a  droguor  be- 
longing to  his  new  owner,  which  always  used  to  bring  me 
news  of  him.  But  the  vessel  was  lost  in  a  hurricane, 
within  sight  of  this  harbour ;  and,  when  he  fimnd  that 
his  hopes  of  seeing  me,  and  his  infant  child,  were  once 
more  put  off,  he  pined  away,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart 
Ah,  Sedorita !  you  are  now  happy  in  your  own  fiunily : 
may  you  never  know  wliat  it  is  to  be  separated  from  one 
you  iovcl" 

The  novice's  cheek  fluslied  with  the  consciousness, 
that  she  was  at  that  moment  thinking  more  of  those  she 
had  left  behind,  than  of  father  or  brother ;  and  she  secret- 
ly resolved  to  caU  to  mind  her  hostess's  melancholy  stor^, 
as  a  warning  against  indulging  in  fruitless  regrets  and  vain 
expectations.  They  then  descended  the  hill  by  a  difl^eront 
road,  leading  to  the  market  place,  where  the  lively  scene 
soon  dispelled  all  unpleasant  recollections  fh>m  boih  their 
minds.  Stalls  made  of  bamboo  were  erected  along  three 
sides  of  the  square.  On  these,  yams,  plantoins,  green 
maiz,  and  e^ery  other  variety  of  tropieal  vegetable^  min- 
gled  with  pine-apples,  avocato  pears,  and  cocoaants,  were 
offered  for  sale  by  negresses  looking  the  piotures  of  good 
humour  and  cleanliness,  dressed  in  bright  chinta  gowns, 
and  neat  Bandanna  head-gear.  Little  negro  children 
were  seated  on  the  grass  in  the  centre,  with  baskets  of 
chickens  and  eggs,  and  plantain  leaves  full  of  ochra, 
bird-pepper,  and  toroatos ;  and  the  incouant chattering  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  in  Creole  French  and  Spanish,  and  in 
broken  English  and  Danitiche,  emulated  the  confbsion  of 
BabcL 

Among  the  spectators  who  had  been  assembled  here 
merely  by  curiosity,  were  several  elderly  negroes,  ssi'ell- 
ing  with  all  the  importaoco  of  conscious  freedom. 
Their  white  hats,  pink  silk  umbrellas,  and  ostentatious 
display  of  heavy  watch-chains  and  seals,  procured  for 
them  the  low  bows  and  curtsies  of  their  less  fortunate 
sable  brethren ;  salutes  which  they  scarcely  vouchsafed 
16  acknowledge,  farther  than  by  a  gracious  and  conde- 
scending wave  of  the  hand.  A  more  busy  class,  were 
the  mates  and  stewards  of  European  merchant  vesf^els ; 
men  whose  robust  frames,  and  florid  coumenances,  bore 
sufficient  evidence  to  their  being  recently  arrived. 
Followed  by  their  respective  cabin  lK>ys,  with  well.filled 
market  baskets,  they  bustled  through  the  throng,  ex- 
claiming, as  they  passed  each  other,  against  the  insuf- 
ferable beat  of  the  climate,  and  clearing  entire  vegetable 
stalls  at  a  purchase,  in  their  eagerness  to  enjoy  a  suffi- 
cient **  fresh  mess."  Every  h<wly  made  way  for  these 
griffins f  as  they  are  usually  termed ;  even  those  import- 
ant personages,  the  black  cooks  of  hotels,  and  domes- 
tics catering  for  private  families.  These  watched  the 
sailors'  anxiety  to  buy,  and  readiness  to  pay  the  most 
extravagant  prices,  witli  a  grin  of  civil  contempt  for 
their  inexperience ;  observing,  with  a  shrug,  as  they 
turned  to  make  their  more  economical  market, — 
**  Massa  Griffin  alway  gib  what  him  dealer  ask ! — No 
wonder  neger  market  fellers  so  sarcy." 

There  were  also  several  groups  of  slipshod  Creole  in- 
habitants, and  foreign  settlers,  lounging  here  on  their 
return  from  their  morning  buth,  in  the<  retired  bay  be- 
hind the  fort.  Their  salk>w  bilioQs  complexions,  and 
negligent  attire,  gave  sufiieient  indications  of  the 
eiiervating  effect  of  tropical  climates  on  the  constitu- 
tions of  Europeaup,  and  of  their  descendants  for  many 
generations.  Thetre  insniar  fashiottables  gazed  on  the 
novice  with  a  listless  stare,  that  embarrassed  her  greatly. 
She  was  on  the  point  of  expressing  a  wish  to  return  to 
tho  cottage,  when  a  tall  elderly  Spaniard,  wrapped  in  a 
loose  capote,  and  wearing  a  broad  palm  loaf  sombrero, 
beckoned  to  Mama  CfiCpita,  wbo  obeyed  thesignalwith 
an  alacrity  that  bespoke  him  to  be  a  person  of  consequence; 
— at  least  in  her  eyes.  After  asking  a  few  questions, 
which  Maria  del  Rosaiio  could  not  help  suspecting  to 
refer  to  her,  as  he  repeatedly  turned  his  eyes  on  her 
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while  8peakiii|f,  he  pasted  on ;  and  the  negroA  retnrn. 
ing  said,  that  her  late  master,  Don  Anselmo,  had  been 
enquiring  what  Caracqneiian  joong  ladj  ahe  was  at- 
tending. 

**  He  aaid  he  knew  700  to  be  from  Venezuela  by  your 
dress,"  said  Mama  Chepita ;  **>  and,  when  1  told  him 
you  was  my  lodger,  and;  that  your  fiither,  who  had  junt 
arrived  from  the  Main,  was  lying  sick  at  my  house,  he 
■aid  he  would  coll  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  enquire 
whether  he  could  be  of  any  service.  It  has  happened 
fortunately  that  we  met  him ;  for  he  is  a  wealthy 
planter,  and  though  rather  severe  among  his  slaves, 
very  charitable  and  generous  to  hie  equals,  especially 
his  countrymen*  The  poor  sick  gentleman  may  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  one,  being  a  native  of  the  Spanish 
colonies;  so  I  hope,  sefiorita,  things  may  turn  out  bet- 
ter than  you  expect.  Lodewyk  Sluiker,  who  brought 
you  over,  has  told  me  how  your  father  has  been  plun- 
dered by  the  pirates.** 

They  then  \efi  the  market-place;  and  when  they 
reached  the  cottage,  they  found  Don  Beltran  sitting  up 
and  conversing. with  the  schippcr,  who  had  called,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  for  the  purpose  of  wishing  them  fare- 
well previous  to  his  departure.  He  saluted  Maria  del  Ro- 
■ario,  with  all  the  frankness  ai^d  cordiality  of  an  old 
friend.  Having  expressed  his  hope  that  she  was  pleased 
with  her  hostess,  and  with  the  accommodations  of  the 
cottage,  he  offered  to  convey  any  letter  or  message  for 
ker  to  the  Main,  observing,  that  he  intended  to  beat 
o«it  of  the  harbour  that  forenoon,  with  the  first  of  the 
sea-breeze.  The  novice  looked  to  her  father  for  per- 
mission ;  but  he  drily  thanked  the  schippcr,  and  said 
that  he  wished  for  no  sort  of  correspondence  with  that 
unhappy  country,  until  it  had  renounced  its  rebellion, 
or  should  have  been  reconquered  by  the  armies  of  its 
lawful  sovereign  ; — an  event  which  he  flattered  himself 
was  not  &r  distant.  His  daughter  acquiesced  with  a 
sigh ;  for  she  had  promised  Dofia  Gertrudes  to  write 
her  a  few  lines,  from  wherever  her  destination  might 
be. 

Lodewyk  then  rose  to  take  leave ;  and  after  hemming 
fbr  a  while,  as  if  irresolute,  he  exclaimed,  **  Dohder! 
bet  zal  bo  zo.  Zie  you,  myn  beer  !  dis  has  been  an  un« 
lucky  trip  voor  you  ;  and  hero  you  staand,  medout  a 
shot  in  *t  locker.  Hier  is  *t  gelt  you  gave  me  for  your 
vraeht ;  except  one  doubloon  dat  is  gone  for  harbour- 
dues,  and  a  month*8  hois- rent  to  your  landlady.**  !So 
saying, and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  honest  Sluiker 
threw  down  the  gold  on  the  invalid*s  bed,  and  disap- 
peared  immediately.  This  unexpected  act  of  generosity 
fVom  a  man  of  such  unpolished  exterior,  drew  tears  of 
gratitude  from  Maria  del  Rosario.  The  hostess  contri- 
buted her  share  of  praise ;  declaring  that,  although  hqr 
old  friend  Lodewyk  lay  under  the  imputation  of  l^ing  a 
smuggler,  and  there  was  even  a  report  in  circulation 
that  he  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  still  more  lawless 
and  dangerous  fraternity,  yet  there  was  not  a  kinder 
hearted  schipper  in  the  droguer  trade.  Don  Beltran  as- 
sented, though  rather  ungraciously ;  complaining,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  disagreeable  necesoity  under 
which  he  laboured,  of  being  obliged  to  a  man  in  Sluikcr's 
station  of  life. 

Joaquin  now  entered  the  cottage,  and,  in  answer  to 
his  father's  enquiries,  said  that  he  had  been  forming 
some  acquaintances  among  the  young  royalist  emi- 
grants ;  several  of  whom  were  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Cartagena,  to  offer  their  services  to  Monteverdo,  in 
aid  of  an  expedition  it  was  understood  he  was  about  to 
undertake.  Mama  Chepita,  and  her  daughter  Martha, 
then  spread  the  table  with  a  substantial  West  Indian 
breakfast,  which  might  have  tempted  far  more  languid 
appetites  than  those  of  her  two  young  guests ;  and  the 
elder  nerress  assured  Don  Beltran,  Uiat  in  a  few  days 
he  would  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  partake  with  his 
son  and  daughter. 

Afler  siesta  in  the  afternoon.  Mama  Chepita  an> 
nounoed  a  visiter ;  and  Don  Ansclmo  Urrutia  entered 
the  room.  Whether  it  was  that  Maria  del  Rosario  had 
been  prejudiced  against  him,  by  her  hostess's  narrative 
in  the  morning,  or  that  his  manners  and  address  were 
in  reality  repulsive,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen  a 
more  disagreeable  Gallego.  He  had  exchanged  his 
capote  and  plain  morning  clothes,  for  an  antiquated 
fbll  dress  suit  of  black,  in  which  he  bore  no  small  re- 
semblance to  Cenrantes*  **  Knight  of  the  Mournfnl 
Visage.**  Addressing  the  novice  with  all  the  formality 
of  a  Spanish  Hidalgo,  softened  by  such  a  oondescending 
air  of  patronage  as  he  conceived  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, ho  paid  her  some  awkward  complimenti,  at  which 


she  fband  no  small  difficulty  to  preserve  her  gravity, 
and  enquired  after  the  health  of  her  father. 

On  being  introduced  to  his  bedside,  he  seated  him- 
self, and  immediately  entered  on  the  subject  of  colonial 
politics ;  reprobating  the  principles  and  measures  of  the 
revolutionists,  in  a  strain  of  violent  ultra  loyalty.  Don 
Beltran  having  given  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  emigrate  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  mother  country,  be  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  having  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  acquaintance ;  and 
begged  that,  as  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  he 
would  honour  him  by  visiting  his  plantation  at  Caobas, 
together  with  bis  son  and  daughter,  and  making^as  Ion? 
a  stay  there  as  would  suit  his  convenience.  i>on  Bel- 
tran, who  had  always  been  blindly  prejudiced  in  fkvour 
of  all  natives  of  Spain,  expressed  his  acknowledgments 
in  suitable  terms ;  and  was  readily  induced  to  detail 
every  circumstance  connected  with  his  leaving  Vene- 
zuela, and  his  passage  from  Los  Bagres ;  not  forgetting 
his  unfortunate  meeting  with  the  pirate  schooner,  and 
the  serious  loss  he  l^d  thereby  sustained,  which  he 
owned  had  nearly  left  him  pcnnylcss.  Don  Anselmo 
made  no  comment  on  his  recital,  but  renewed  his  gene- 
ral oilers  of  assistance  ;  and  then  took  his  leave,  pro- 
mising to  repeat  his  visit  the  following  day. 

This  inter<view  rekindled  in  Peiiuela*s  bosom  all  the 
ardour  fbr  political  intrigue,  that  had  been  his  besetting 
foible,  but  had  lain  dormant  since  his  arrest  and  impri- 
sonment at  Caraccas ;  and  he  eagerly  desired  to  be  once 
more  in  a  situation  that  would  afford  him  opportunities 
of  recruiting  hb  scattered  finances.  With  this  view 
he  resolved  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  his  new  acquaint- 
ance ;  flattering  himself  that,  by  a  skilful  display  of 
royalist  principles,  and  an  exaggerated  statement  of  his 
sufferings,  and  losses  sustained  by  bis  adherence  to 
them,  he  might  induce  the  wealthy  Spaniard  to  inte- 
rest liimself,  in  his  fiivour,  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ment; so  as  either  to  obtain  for  him  a  pecuniary 
reimbursement,  or  an  indemnification,  by  means  of  some 
lucrative  situation,  at  Cartagena  or  the  Havana.  He, 
therefore,  became  doubly  anxious  fbr  a  speedy  recovery ; 
and  insisted,  much  to  Mama  Cbepita*s  mortification,  on 
a  medical  man  being  immediately  summoned. 

Joaquin  Pefiuela  volunteered  his  services  to  enquire 
fbr  one  among  his  emigrant  acquaintance.  Ho  soon  re- 
turned with  a  travelling  French  practitioner,  who  had 
lately  arrived  at  Saint  Thoma9*s  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
through  the  windward  islands ;  and  who,  as  his  adver- 
tisement declared,  **  had  been  induced  to  postpone  his 
intended  departure  fbr  a  few  days,  in  compliance  with 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  numerous  and  respect- 
able patients.*'  Having  enquired  into  the  invalid's 
symptoms,  and  felt  his  pulse,  protecting  himself  at  the 
same  time  from  infection,by  means  of  a  muslin  handker- 
chief profusely  sprinkled  with  aromatic  vinegar,  he  retired 
to  an  open  window,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  deliver 
his  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  disapproved  of  every  thing  that  had  been  done,  in 
the  way  of  cooling  and  refreshing  the  patient ;  and  di- 
rected a  totally  different  system  to  be  adopted,  by  keep- 
ing him  warm,  and  administering  tonics  and  stimulants. 
He  next  wrote  a  series  of  recipes,  which  he  desired  to 
be  instantly  taken  to  his  assistant,  who  would  make 
them  up  from  his  own  travelling  medicine-cheat.  Hav- 
ing received  his  fee  he  walked  away,  lamenting,  (in  the 
usual  terms,)  that  he  had  not  been  called  in  sooner,  and 
hoping  it  was  not  yet  too  late,  &c  &c. 

Don  Beltran  now  became  perfectly  convinced,  that 
he  was  in  reality  dangerously  ill ;  so  great  is  the  power 
of  grave  looks  and  oracular  sentences  over  the  human 
mind.  His  daughter  scarcely  knew  what  to  think ;  but 
endeavoured  to  comfort  herself  by  the  reflection,  that  he 
had,  at  all  events,  the  best  possible  advice ;  while  Mama 
Chepita,  shaking  her  head,  prepared  to  obey  the  doc- 
tor*s  injunctions,  by  closing  the  windows  and  substitut- 
ing  sangaree  for  conserves.  A  basket  full  of  phials 
soon  arrived  ;  and  bofi>re  night  the  cottage  was  perfumed 
with  the  ill-omened  scent  of  musk.* 

CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  PLANTATION — THE  SLAVES*  HUTS — ^THE  DUENA. 

The  consequences  of  the  French  doctor^s  visit  were, 
as  Mama  Chepita  had  anticipated,  of  a  highly  unfavour- 
able nature  to  Don  Beltran.  The  fever,  over  whicii  the 
simple  remedies  of  the  negress  had  been  nearly  victo- 


*  The  scent  of  this  drug  is  abhorred  in  the  West 
Indies,  as  being  always  perceived  in  houses  where  a 
sick  person's  life  is  despaired  of;  fbr  it  is  the  ultimo  re- 
eurto  of  colonial  doctors,  in  cases  of  yellow  fever. 


rious,  was  reinforced,  teeundum  artem,  by  the  isoodi. 
tion  c€  drugs  and  stimulants,  which  the  trawUiM 
practitioner  had  so  unsparingly  poured  in,  and  aNooKd 
a  formidable  character.  Nature,  however, uUiioalclT 
triumphed  oyer  art ;  and  the  strength  of  the  pttieoVi 
constitution,  assisted  by  such  nostrums  as  his  experi. 
onced  nurse  persisted  in  secretly  tdminiiterinfr,  k 
length  completely  shook  off  the  deadly  infectioo. 
Nevertheless,  his  health  had  sustained  soaov^adtock 
that  for  several  weeks  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  oooeh; 
but  his  daughter*s  attention,  through  the  whole  of  his 
tedious  illness,  was  most  perseveriog.  Mama  Chepju 
could  with  difficulty  prevail  on  her  to  take  erwi  ber 
necessary  rest ;  and  no  representations,  nor  eotreatiN, 
could  induce  her  to  leave  the  cottage  fbr  a  aingfe  oo* 
ment. 

The  vjsitB  of  Don  Anselmo,  which  be  pnnclinl!;  re- 
peated every  morning  and  evening,  were  a  aoorce  of 
considerable  annoyance  to  Maria  del  Rorario.  Atib 
judged  it  expedient  to  prevent  him,  under  varioa  pn. 
tences,  from  incommoding  her  fatlier  bj  hii  ioteroun- 
ble  political  disquisitions,  and  quemloos  lameatati^p 
over  the  rebellious  colonies,  she  was  compelled  to eadot 
his  visitations,  herself,  in  the  sitting  room;  vbeicke 
would  smoke  his  cigarillos  fbr  hours  together,  bestovit| 
all  his  tediousncss  on  her,  in  uninterestiog  dlscasiois, 
and  unintelligible  arguments.  He  constrood  her  si* 
lence,  which  was  the  natural  consequences  of  fcxstici 
and  abstraction,  into  pleased  attention ;  and  flatlmJ 
by  so  docile  an  auditor,  he  continued  day  aflcr  6j  to 
harangue  in  the  same  monotonous  strain,  on  the  doDat 
theme  he  could  possibly  have  selected  for  the  enteruio. 
ment  of  a  young  female. 

Don  Beltran  was  at  length  pronounced  t  eoontes- 
cent ;  and  the  farther  attendance  of  his  medial adnKi 
could  be  dispensed  with.  Maria  del  Roeario  obterved 
with  alarm,  that  the  necessary  incidental  expeotts  had 
fearfully  diminished  the  small  stock  of  rooneyoavhidi 
she  and  her  family  depended  for  subsistence.  Itw&ilm 
that  Don  Anselmo  invariably  concluded  his  tedioQiTsiu 
with  offers  of  assistance ;  but  these  were  so  ambigooelf 
expreesed,  as  to  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  ornoltbejia 
mere  words  of  course.  Besides,  she  inToluDtanijn- 
coiled  from  the  idea-  of  owing  any  sort  of  olligaliw  ts 
so  very  disagreeable  a  person.  She  therefore  (ieUmi&- 
ed  on  attempting  to  avail  herself  of  the  skill  ia  » 
broidery  and  ornamental  work,  which  she  badaoqmtd 
in  her  convent,  fbr  the  purpose  of  supplying  her  Albs'* 
diminished  funds.  She  took  the  first  oppoftanity.vki 
Mama  Chepita  had  succeeded  in  enticing  her  to  nik 
towards  the  ruined  buccaneers*  fort,  of  menlioniaf  bar 
intention  in  a  few  words;  and  requested  her  ho«t«i  la 
inform  ber,  what  articles  of  needlework  would  meet 
with  the  readiest  sale  oo  the  island. 

The  negress  listened  with  surprise  to  ber  resoloiioB, 
scarcely  t^lieving  it  possible,  that  a  white  person  coali 
speak  so  composedly  of  work ; — thlt  bog-bear  of  Isi 
climates.  Perceiving,  however,  that  her  voang  mislresi 
was  actually  in  earnest,  she  replied  with  eoroc  li»ii»' 
tion,  that  she  had  indeed  heard  of  emigrant  ladies  »• 
ploying  themselves  in  that  way,  but  timt  she  was  totally 
ignorant  whether  they  had  been  so  euccessfnl  u  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  continue  it   The  inbaW- 
onts  of  all  classes,  she  said,  were  cerUinly  fcod  of 
finery;  but  she  believed  that  they  wore  oodiinf  W 
European  manufacture,  and  she  hardly  thooghl  ""JJ 
would  consider  any  other  ffood  enough  for  them.  A» 
the  same  time,  she  readily  engaged  to  procors  w 
young  mistress,  (as  she  constantly  termed  her,)  pattens 
of  such  articles  as  wore  most  fashionable  at  the  itim 
and  the  novice,  having  purchased  the  ■^^^''^.''J^ 
rials,  set  herself  in  private  to  imitate  them.   TbB»w 
effected  so  closely,  and  with  such  neatness,  as  to  dnw 
from  her  hostess  exclamations  of  sorJMTse  •Df**"'^* 
tion.     Mama  Chepita  had  never  before  bcbered,  IW 
any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  made,  eiecpt  mW 
manufactories  of  France  or  England,  and,  baviBf  * 
toined  permission  to  exhibit  for  sale  the  first  speoo»« 
that  was  finished,  returned  exultingly  in  a  short  Uiw, 
having  disiKWcd  of  it  at  the  house  of  one  ^^^J^'^ 
pal  inhobitonts,  where  several  more  P»<»«"  ^°JjJ2 
work  were  bespoke.    This  welcome  «»"*"/*T 
Maria  del  Rosario,  in  a  rreat  measure,  f^m  *^  ^ 
tressing  apprehensions.    Nevertbeles*,  the  A*'^ 
tedious  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  frequent  loia^ 
tions  she  met  with  in  prosecuting  this  "■'"[f*^' 
through  her  father*s  exceeding  peevishness,  «■  "^ 
tience  of  being  left  alone,  permitted  ber  to  !»«  " 
small  daily  progress.  , 

A  vessel  was  now  on  the  point  of  t^M  ^  "* 
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royalist  volonteeri  to  Cartagena.  Don  Anaelmo,  who 
had  considerabte  infliience  among  the  emigrants  of  his 
own  party,  as  well  as  interest  witli  the  merchants  who 
had  fitted  oat  the  expedition,  obtained  a  passage  for 
Joaqain  Peduela,  and  gave  him  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  Spaninh  general,  and  other  Europeans,  on  that 
part  of  the  Main.  His  father,  on  bidding  him  farewell, 
divided  with  him  the  scanty  remainder  of  his  property, 
and  exhorted  him  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  2^  in 
his  sovereign's  cause;  reminding  him,  that  by  that 
means  alone  he  could  now  hope  to  obtain  proferment, 
and  an  honourable  independence.  His  departure  re- 
Hered  Don  Beltran  from  a  load  of  anxiety  that  had  ma- 
terially tended  to  retard  his  cure.  Although  he  fondly 
doated  on  his  son,  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  dan- 

fers  of  the  society  into  which  he  had  contrited  to  intro- 
nee  himself  since  his  arrival.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
young  emigrants,  totally  devoid  of  employment ;  whose 
eole  resources  against  ennui  appeared  to  be  cards,  dice, 
and  the  numerous  gaming  tables  which  are  to  be  found 
lurking  in  every  comer  of  a  West  Indian  soa-port 

Don  Beltran*s  convalescence  now  proceeded  rapidly ; 
80  that  he  was  enabled  to  accept  his  new  Spanish  ac. 
qoaintanco*s  reiterivted  invitation  to  visit  his  estate  at 
Caobas.  On  the  morning  appointed,  two  mules  were 
in  readiness  at  the  door  of  Mama  Chepita*s  cottage, 
with  several  stout  negroes,  whom  Don  Anaelmo  had 
sent  to  escort  his  guests,  and  carry  their  baggage.  They 
took  leave  of  their  kind  hostess ; — Maria  del  Rosario, 
in  particular,  embracing  her  and  her  daughter  Martha 
affectionately ; — and  took  the  road  loading  to  the  plan- 
tation, 

AAer  following  the  course  of  the  rivulet  for  a  consi- 
derable  distance  beyond  the  old  buccaneers'  fort,  the 
travellers,  instead  of  continuing  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain,  crossed  the  ravine  by  a  slight  bamboo  bridge,  which 
vibrated  fearfully  under  their  mules'  tread.  Being  to- 
tally  unprovided  with  balustrades,  it  could  not  be  crofts- 
ed  without  a  sensation  of  imminent  danger.  The  path 
then  lead  along  a  stony  ridge,  whose  dark-coloured 
rocks,  and  arid  soil,  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  volcano. 
Yet  this  apparently  barren  track  was  shaded  by 
tamarinds,  and  wild  pomegranate  trees;  and  from  the 
dry  clefts  sprang  various  splendid  species  of  the  flower- 
ing cactus,  besides  geraniums,  and  towering  aloes. 
Even  the  mules  were  compelled  to  pick  their  steps 
carefully  along  the  beaten  track,  to  avoid  coming  in 
contact  with  the  prickly-pcar  bushes,  guarded  by  the 
roost  formidable  of  all  vegetable  weapons,  and  asso- 
ciated, by  dear-bought  experience,  with  ideas  of  rattle- 
snakes  and  scorpions. 

Having  passed  rapidly  over  this  disagreeable  part  of 
their  journey,  which  the  sun's  rays  bad  already  made 
oppressively  sultry,  the  path  entered  a  deep  and  gloomy 
ravine,  shaded  completely  from  the  heat  by  a  copse  of 
arching  bamboos,  over  which  the  majestic  forest  trees, 
from  which  the  neighbouring  estate  derived  its  name, 
stretched  their  gigantic  arms.  As  the  path  descended, 
the  murmuring  01  a  rivulet  was  heard  from  beneath 
the  canes.  The  underwood  began  to  be  thinly  scattered 
with  wild  plantains,  which,  as  tho  soil  improved,  gra- 
dually assumed  the  appearance  of  cultivation,  until  they 
mingled  with,  and  were  lost  among,  tho  domestic  shrubs 
of  tho  plantation. 

The  country  opened  into  a  small  but  fertile  valley, 
through  which  ran  a  stream  sufficiently  large  to  turn  a 
sugar  mill,  that  was  in  full  work  oUnw  to  Uie  principal 
dwolling-hoose.  The  merry  song  of  the  field  negroes 
re-echoed  in  chorus  f^om  a  neighbouring  cane  patch,  in 
which  they  were  busily  employed  cutting ;  and  droves 
of  mules  were  filing  past  towards  the  mill,  laden  with 
bandies  of  sugar  cane.  In  another  direction  were 
seen  long  rows  of  slaves,  only  distinguishable,  at  a  dis- 
tance, from  the  dark  soil  they  were  Jioeing,  by  thoir 
abort  white  drawers,  enploved  weeding  the  tobacco 
crops ;  whilo  the  occasional  dang  of  a  whip  was  heard 
flrom  the  attendant  drovers,  in  most  cases  by  way  of 
warning  to  the  indolent  workmen,  but  sometimes  as  a 
practical  reproof  to  some  incorrigible  idler. 

Lower  down  the  valley,  the  travellers  arrived  at  the 
negroes'  habitations,  thickly  scattered  along  the  high 
bank  of  the  stream,  out  of  reach  of  the  periodical  inun- 
dation to  which  it  was  subject.  These  huts,  although 
built  of  clay,  and  thatched  with  palm.leaves,  had  an  air 
of  comfort  about  them,  that  might  in  vain  be  looked  for 
among  the  cottages  of  a  free-bom  peasantry.  Each  of 
them  had  a  garden  attached,  small  indeed,  but  amply 
stocked  with  vegetables  for  home  consumption  and 
salej  and  the  pouhrj  of  every  description,  including 


numerous  broods  of  turkeys  and  guinea-fowl,  that 
swarmed  around  them,  bore  witness  to  the  plenty  en- 
joyed  on  the  estate.  Nearly  as  numerous  were  the  lit- 
tle black  urchins  of  all  ages,  who,  in  all  the  luxury  of 
perfect  nudity,  were  dabbling  in  the  rivulet,  or  rolling 
in  the  dust  under  the  plantain  trees.  Many  of  them, 
scarcely  able  to  crawl,  through  extreme  infancy  and 
plumpness,  lay  sprawling  about  the  pathway,  appa- 
rently in  imminent  danger  of  being  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  mulos ;  but  immediately  on  their  near  ap- 
proach, the  urchins  would  scramble,  as  it  were  instinct- 
ively, under  the  shelter  of  some  bush ;  from  whence,  as 
they  peeped  forth,  their  black  eyes  glared,  like  those  of 
some  wild  animal  crouching  in  his  lair. 

A  short  avenue,  well  swept  and  watered,  led  to  the 
dwelling-house,  a  spacious  airy  building  of  only  one 
story  above  the  ground  floor ;  being  so  constructed,  as 
a  necessary  precaution  against  the  consequences  of 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes.  These,  indeed,  especially 
the  former,  were  far  from  being  firequent  on  the  island  ; 
but  they  were  probably  dreaded  the  more,  from  their 
making  a  more  lasting  impression,  than  they  usually 
do  where  they  are  less  uncommon. 

Under  the  shady  side  of  a  broad  corridor,  extending 
round  the  whole  building,  sat  Don  Anselmo,  with  two 
of  his  friends.  One  of  them  might  be  easily  known  to 
be  a  friar ;  although  the  gray  robes  of  the  Franciscan 
order  were  thrown  carelessly  round  him,  rather  after  the 
fashion  of  a  dressing  gown,  than  of  a  monastic  habit. 
The  other  was  an  elderly  European,  of  a  diminutive 
figure,  but  evidently  possessing  great  vivacity  and  ani- 
mal spirits.  He  wore  a  white  jean  jacket  and  trowsers; 
a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  with  green  lining ;  neat 
yellow  leather  shoes,  and  a  light  blue  silk  handkerchief, 
tied  loosely  round  a  stiflT  shirt-collar.  He  was,  in  short, 
a  specimen  of  dandvism,  among  the  generally  rough 
race  of  planters,  sucli  as  the  Venezuelan  strangers  were 
not  prepared  to  expect. 

This  party,  which  had  assembled  in  the^ shade,  for 
tbe  social  purpose  of  enjoying  their  cigars  and  conver- 
sation together,  was  seated  with  thoir  elbow-chairs 
leaning  so  far  back  against  the  wall,  as  to  serve  every 
purpose  of  couches.  Three  little  negro  pages  were 
protecting  them  from  mosquitos,  with  Buenos  Ayrcan 
ostrich  feather  flappers ;  while  a  fourth  handed  round 
a  silver  tray,  stored  with  capacious  goblets  of  porter-cup 
and  sangaree.  The  trio  arose  as  Don  ficltran  and  his 
daughter  reached  the  corridor ;  and  Don  Anselmo,  hav- 
ing  welcomed  his  new  visiters  to  Caobas,  presented  to 
them,  in  the  first  place,  his  near  neighbour  and  friend 
Mens.  Rodolfe  Thermidor,  a  French  settler  on  the 
island,  who  possessed  a  plantation  not  many  leagues 
distant. 

The  little  planter  had  been  embrowned  and  shrivel- 
led by  a  lonff  exposure  to  a  tropical  sky,  until  his  face 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  mulatto.  He 
had,  nevertheless, preserved  unimpaired,  through  change 
of  climate,  and  years  of  exile  from  all  that  deserved  the 
name  of  civilised  society,  all  that  courtesy  and  devotion 
to  the  sex  which  Frenchmen  of  theoldrfgt)ne  were  usually 
supposed  to  possess  exclusively,  and  by  prescription. 
He  advanced,  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  novice ;  and  immediately  attached  himself  to  her, 
apparently  secure  nf  entertaining  hv*  &nd  showing  his 
own  wit  and  eloquence,  by  a  scries  of  compliments,  ut- 
tered with  such  volubility,  as  to  set  all  interruption  or 
attempt  to  answer  alike  at  defiance. 

Don  Beltran  was  next  introduced  to  the  fiiar,  by 
name  Padre  Bernardo,  whose  ostensible  duty  was  that 
of  chaplain  to  the  plantation,  and  confessor  to  its  owner 
and  his  household.  But,  in  reality,  he  filled  the  situation 
of  humble  companion  to  his  patron  ;  whose  pride  it  was 
his  business  to  soothe,  and  whose  vanity  he  found  it  his 
interest  to  flatter.  While  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  Don  Beltran  on  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  the 
late  disturbances  in  Venezuela,  Don  Anselmo  despatch- 
ed one  of  the  black  pages  to  summon  the  dueHa  de  coso, 
or  housekeeper,  Senora  Jacinta.  When  she  arrived,  he 
recommended  Maria  del  Rosario  to  her  care,  with  direc- 
tions to  show  the  young  lady  the  apartments  that  were 
prepared  fur  her,  and  to  provide  her  refreshments  better 
suited  to  her  habits  than  those  of  which  he  and  his 
companions  were  partaking  in  the  corridor.  Mens. 
Rodolfe  politely  handed  her  to  the  door  of  the  entrance- 
hall;  and  expressed  his  hope,  as  he  relinquished  her 
hand,  that  the  dinner  table  would  be  honoured  by  her 
company. 

The  novice  felt  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  na- 
tural to  her  youth  and  inexperience,  by  being  permitted 
to  rethe  with  a  fbmale  of  tlie  dnena's  dignified  mien ; 


and  oiamined  her  looks  by  stealth,  as  she  walked  for* 
ward  in  silence  through  the  spacious  rooms,  which  wero 
rendered  gloomy  by  the  window  shutters  being  closed, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  noon-day  heat  She 
saw,  with  regret,  th'at  her  present  attendant  appeared 
to  have  nothing  of  the  motherly  kindness  and  good  ho* 
mour  of  Mama  Chepita.  Her  featores  were  expressivo 
of  pride  of  place,  and  the  raoroseness  of  habitual  ill- 
temper  ;  evidently  soured  and  exasperated  by  the  com- 
mission she  had  just  received,  and  which  she  considered 
as  degrading  her  to  the  level  of  a  menial.  She  was  a 
mulata  tereerona  ;  and,  from  tho  few  words  she  had  nt- 
tered  in  answer  to  her  master's  directions,  the  novioo 
knew  her  to  be  a  native  of  the  Barlovento  provinees, 
either  of  Camana  or  Barcelona.  Her  dress,  which  was 
the  dark  habit  of  Nra.  Seiiora  de  Dolores ;  her  long 
rosary  of  black  soap-berries ;  and  the  formidable  scourgo 
which  she  wore  twisted  round  her  waist,  proclaimed 
her  to  be  a  devotee  of  the  strictest  and  most  bigoted 
class. 

Having  conducted  Maria  del  Rosario  to  a  neat  cham« 
ber  on  the  first  floor,  opening  into  a  viranda,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  mill,  with  tbe  stream  that 
supplied  it,  and  a  flower  garden  at  tho  back  of  the  house, 
she  was  about  to  retire ;  but  she  caught  sight  of  the 
young  vbiter's  trunk,  with  which  a  slave  had  followed 
them  up  stairs,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  a  while,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  peep  at  its  contents.  For  this  purpose 
she  seated  herself,  unasked,  at  the  open  window,  com- 
plaining  of  heat  and  fatigue  ;  and  conjecturing,  from 
the  novice *8  youth  and  apparent  simplicity,  that  there 
was  little  occasion  for  ceremony  in  addressing  her,  she 
began,  without  farther  apology,  to  question  her  as  to 
where  she  was  born,  and  bow  long  she  had  been  on  the 
island.  As  nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  cloisters 
of  a  convent,  than  a  similar  spirit  of  inquisitiveness, 
Maria  del  Rosario  was  by  no  means  surprised  or  oflend- 
ed  at  meeting  it  in  a  religieuse*  She,  therefore,  readily 
satisfied  her  curiosity,  by  saying  that  she  was  a  native 
of  Caraccas,  which  city  she  had  lefl  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  for  the  first  time  in  her  remembrance.  But 
when  the  duefia,  encouraged  by  her  afiability,  proceeded 
to  enquire  what  had  induoed  her  father  to  leave  his  na- 
tive land,  and,  above  all,  to  bring  with  him  so  young 
and  delicate  a  female,  she  found  it  necessary  to  check 
her  impertinence,  by  answering,  with  a  look  of  as  much 
displeasure  as  she  could  assume,  that  she  never  permit- 
ted herself  to  pry  into  into  her  father's  motives  for  his 
actions,  and  that  they  could  still  less  concern  any  one 
else. 

Sefiora  Jacinta  found  that  she  calculated  too  much 
on  the  young  stranger's  placid  deportment ;  and  apolo- 
gised for  her  curiosity,  which  she  attributed  to  the  in- 
terest she  could  not  help  feeling  for  the  young  lady. 
She  then  ofifered  her  assistance,  in  changing  her  travel- 
ling dress  for  one  better  suited  to  company  ;  informing 
her,  that  she  had  not  much  time  to  spare,  for  Don  An- 
selmo always  dined  at  a  much  earlier  hour  when  at 
Caobas,  than  in  the  port.  Maria  del  Rosario  thanked 
her  for  her  offer ;  but  assured  her,  that  she  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  wait  on  herself.  Nevertheless,  is 
she  could  easily  divine  the  motive  that  must  have  in- 
duced 80  important  a  personage  to  condescend  thus  far, 
and  had  remarked  the  eager  look  of  curiosity  which 
she  had  directed  towards  the  trank,  even  during  her 
previous  cross-examination,  she  good-naturedly  deter- 
mined to  gratify  her,  by  opening  it,  and  transferring  its 
contents  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  which  the  duefia  had 
pointed  out  for  her  use,  on  their  first  entering  the  room. 

Sefiora  Jacinta  immediately  forgot  her  pretended  fa- 
tigue I  and  starting  up,  officiously  busied  herself  in  as- 
sisting to  la^  by  every  article ;  opening  and  refolding 
such  as  particuiarly  struck  her  fancy,  with  various  com- 
ments on  the  present  degenerate  taste  in  dress.  She 
described  the  nshions  of  the  time  when  she  was  last  in 
Caraccas,  as  waiting-maid  to  her  late  mistress,  at  tho 
time  of  her  marriage  with  l)on  Anselmo: — modes  that 
bebnged  to  the  age  of  slashed  sleeves,  and  of  bcocades 
which  required  no  stiffening  save  their  own  embroidery  ; 
and  that  were,  according  to  her  eloquent  description,  ra- 
ther sublime  than  beautiful 

While  she  was  thus  agreeably  engaged,  she  accident- 
ally took  up  a  small  paper  parcel,  in  which  Maria  del 
Rosario  had  carefully  wrapped  the  professed  novice's 
dress,  that  she  wore  in  the  chapel  of  Santa  Clara,  on 
the  morning  of  the  earthquake,  and  in  which  she  had 
been  snatched  from  imminent  peril  by  Carlos  Sepul- 
veda.  She  had  thrown  it  off  at  the  suggestion  of  Dofia 
Gertrudes,  on  her  father's  declaring  his  intention  of 
making  her  the  companion  of  his  flight ;  and  had  pre- 
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Mrved  it  as  a  relic  of  the  convent,  and  perhaps  as  a  me- 
morial,  both  of  the  danger  from  which  she  had  been 
rescued,  and  of  her  preserver.  The  duena  unpinned 
the  parcel,  under  pretence  of  shaking  out  any  insects  it 
might  contain;  and  started  with  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise and  horror,  on  seeing  the  white  serge  mortaja 
and  sandals,  with  the  leather  belt  and  scapulary  of  a 
Don. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !"  she  again  ejaculated ;  *'  has  my 
master  admitted  into  his  house  an  apostate  nun  ! — a  per- 
jured nionja !  I  would  not  for  worlds  sl^ep  under  the 
same  roof  with  so  sacrilegious  a  wretch.  Nothing  could 
avert  an  earthquake,  or  some  similar  heavenly  chastife>e- 
uient.  But  we  shall  hear  what  the  worthy  chaplain, 
Padre  Bernardo,  says  to  this  discovery/' 

Maria  del  Rosario  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the  wild 
look  of  horror  with  which  the  sanctimonious  devotee 
regarded  her ;  and  half  resolved  to  leave  her  in  igno- 
rance of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But  she  recollected, 
that  the  talkative  duofia  was  very  capable  of  spreading 
reports  on  the  island,  which  might  be  greatly  to  her 
disadvantage.  She  therefore  undeceived  her,  by  relal- 
ing  the  accident  which  had  unexpectedly  prevented  her 
from  taking  the  veil ;  appealing  to  her  flowing  hair  as 
a  conclusive  proof  that  she  had  not  in  reality  become  a 
member  of  any  religious  sisterhood.  Senora  Jacinta 
shook  her  head  incredulously  ;  owning  that,  when  she 
was  on  the  Main,  all  nuns  were  closely  shorn.  But  she 
declared  it  impossible  to  say  what  new  rules  might  have 
been  introduced,  in  that  respect,  into  the  convents,  since 
the  country  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  rebels,  who 
contemned  alike  king  and  faith.  She  added,  that  if  all 
indeed  were  true  that  she  had  just  heard,  she  could  not 
so  much  blame  the  novice.  But  she  expressed  her  sin- 
cere hope  that  she  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity, 
(as  was  incumbent  on  her,)'  of  offering  up  those  vows, 
which, 'she  insisted,  had  been  already  mentally  taken, 
and  were  therefore  as  conscientiously  binding,  as  if  they 
had  been  actually  pronounced  before  the  altar. 

Altliough  the  novice  thought  very  differently  from  her 
on  this  head,  and  was  internally  rejoiced  at  her  escape 
from  the  cloister,  she  perceived  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
argue  the  point  with  so  bigoted  an  opponent  She 
therefore  merely  hinted,  that  the  same  awful  visitation, 
which  had  interrupted  the  solemnization  of  the  ceremony, 
had  materially  altered  her  views  in  life.  In  saying  this, 
sljc  referred  to  her  father's  escape  from  prison ;  but  the 
superstitious  ducfia  imagined,  that  she  had  alluded  to  the 
earthquake  as  an  evil  omen.  As  tliis  suggestion  was 
exactly  adapted  to  her  comprehension,  it  made  a  suitable 
impression  on  her  mind.  She  agreed  that  much  might 
be  said  in  favour  of  that  supposition ;  and  it  evidently 
tended  more  to  reconcile  her  to  the  idea  of  the  novice*s 
delaying  to  take  the  veil,  than  the  most  rational  argu- 
ments that  could  have  been  used.  A  present  that  Maria 
del  Rosario  made  her,  consisting  of  a  shawl  of  vicuna's 
wool,  from  the  Cordillera,  and  a  scapulary,  embroidered 
and  consecrated  by  the  abbess  of  Santa  Clara,  eficctually 
removed  the  prejudices  she  had  begun  to  entertain 
against  her  Bur  countrywoman ;  and  she  curtsied  out  of 
the  room,  promising  to  send  a  negro  girl  to  wait  on  her 
with  refreshments. 

The  smoking  party  in  the  corridor,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants,  had  mean- 
while resumed  their  cigars  and  conversation,  which  con- 
tinued, with  little  intermission,  until  the  first  dinner  bell 
summoned  them  to  their  respective  chambers.  When 
they  at  length  assembled  in  the  saloon,  Don  Anselmo 
insisted  on  seating  Maria  del  Rosario  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  to  her  great  confusion,  for  she  had  never  been 
called  on  to  preside  in  her  father's  house,  since  leaving 
the  convent ;  and,  while  a  recluse  in  the  cloister,  she 
had,  of  course,  seen  little  or  nothing  of  society.  Never- 
theless, she  surmounted  the  difficulty  she  so  much  dread- 
e<],  with  comparative  ease;  being  assisted  by  the  lively 
little  Frenchman,  who  seated  himself  at  her  right  hand, 
and  paid  her  undivided  attention  until  she  retired. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

INVASION — BATTLE — VICTORY. 

The  consequences  of  Montcverde's  advance  towards 
Caraccas  were  far  more  serious  than  Miranda  at  first 
anticipated.  Scarcely  had  the  express  arrived  at  head 
quarters,  which  Zaraza  had  despatched,  with  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  royalists'  having  opened  the  campaign, 
when  scattered  parties  of  guerilldros  made  their  appear- 
ance, in  full  retreat  to  their  respective  homes.  They 
spread  tlie  report,  as  they  passed,  of  their  defeat  on  the 
borders  of  the  Laguna  de  Moracaybo;  and  of  their  hav- 


ing lost  their  general,  either  kiUed  or  taken  prisoner.  It 
was  impossible  to  stop  them ;  for  they  considered  their 
military  engagements  void,  from  the  moment  of  lo^g 
the  chief  to  wnom  they  owed  temporary  allegiance. 

As  their  services  were  never  to  be  confidently  depend- 
ed on,  so  their  defection  was  of  trifling  consequence  in 
itself,  compared  to  the  discouragement  the  dangerous  ex- 
ample seemed  likely  to  spread  through  the  army.  The 
discontented  among  the  troops, — and  they  were  nume- 
rous,— seized  this  opportunity  to  raise  a  clamour,  for  tlie 
payment  of  all  arrears  due  to  the  army ;  and  endeavoured, 
under  this  pretence,  to  excite  their  comrades  to  mutiny 
The  prompt  and  vigilant  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  Mi- 
randa, for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  insubordination,  was  barely  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  salutary  dread  of  his  authority ;  and  it  became  evident 
to  him,  that  the  soldiers'  spirits  were  depressed,  and  little 
to  be  relied  on,  if  he  persisted  in  his  original  design  of 
remaining  on  the  defensive.  He  had  also  received  pri- 
vate intelligence  of  deputations  having  been  sent  from 
the  nearest  frontier  towns  to  the  enemy,  offisring  to  treat 
with  Monteverde  on  separate  terms  ;  and  he  plainly  saw, 
that  vigorous  measures  alone  could  save  the  republic 
from  falling  asunder,  and  from  consequent  ruin.  He 
therefore  took  leave  of  the  Junta,  who  previous  to  his 
departure  created  him  dictator,  with  the  most  ample  au- 
thority belonging  to  that  important  situation ;  and  placing 
himself  «t  the  head  of  the  army,  advanced  to  meet  Monte- 
verde, and,  if  possible,  to  check  his  farther  progress. 

By  the  intelligence  he  continued  to  receive  from  his 
aide-de-camp,  Carlos  Scpulveda,  who  had  received  in- 
structions to  watch  the  advance  of  tlie  invading  army, 
he  wa»  led  to  conclude,  that  the  Spanish  general  design- 
ed to  force  his  way  over  the  small  branch  of  the  Cordillera, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Venezuela.  Under 
this  impression,  he  pushed  his  army  rapidly  through  the 
valleys  of  Vitoria  and  Maracay,  and  established  himself 
at  the  formidable  pass  of  the  Tambo  del  Condor.  From 
hence,  the  patriots  had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  tlie 
great  lake,  and  of  the  open  country  on  its  eastern  banks ; 
along  which  were  scattered  the  white  tents  of  the  royal- 
isU,  in  a  chain  of  encampments,  extending  far  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Miranda's  position.  At  a  small  hamlet, 
halfway  down  the  mountain,  was  Sepulveda's  picket  of 
carbineers.  Their  tricoloured  standard,  waved  alofl  in 
sign  of  welcome,  could  plainly  be  distinguished ;  for  it 
was  burnished  by  the  '  lost  rays  of  the  declining  sun, 
while  the  Spanish  camp,  still  lower  down,  was  olready 
wrapped  in  gloom. 

Miranda,  attended  by  his  staff,  rode  down  to  visit  tlie 
advanced  picket ;  and  was  informed  by  Sepulveda,  that 
the  royalists  had  as  yet  made  no  demonstration  of  their 
intentions,  as  to  the  i)oint  by  which  they  designed  to  pass 
this  mountain  barrier.  He  had  however  been  informed 
by  an  Indian,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  that  nume- 
rous convoys  of  baggage  and  ammunition  had  passed, 
by  night,  towards  the  lefl  of  the  Spanish  line.  This 
gave  grounds  for  suspicion,  that  Monteverde's  secret 
determination  was  to  advance  by  the  sea  coast,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Puerto  Cavallo.  Nevertheless, 
the  circuitous  nature  of  this  route,  and  the  well-known 
difficulties  attending  any  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
track, — impediments  which  the  timid  and  jealous  policy 
of  the  Spaniards  had  forbidden  to  be  removed, — appeared 
to  Miranda  conclusive  arguments  against  the  probability 
of  this  suggestion.  He  was  still  farther  confirmed  in  his 
previous  l^lief,  by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the 
guides  belonging  to  the  army  ;  who  united  in  asserting, 
that  the  Tambo  del  Condor  was  the  only  practicable  pass 
for  troops. 

The  next  morning,  however,  a  messenger  arrived  at 
the  patriot  bivouac  before  daybreak,  to  apprize  Miranda, 
that  Sepnlveda's  patroles  had  discovered  the  enemy  to 
have  decamped  silently  during  the  night.  The  moun- 
tain mists  as  yet  prevented  the  commander-in-chief  from 
reconnoitring,  or  detaching  any  portion  of  the  army  in 
pursuit ;  neither  was  it  yet  by  any  means  certain  what 
.direction  the  royalists  had  taken.  But,  when  the  fog 
had  risen  from  the  valley,  it  was  ascertained,  by  the 
stragglers  seen  at  a  distance  following  the  line  of  mardi, 
and  by  the  united  testimony  of  the  peasants,  who  had 
assembled  through  curiosity  on  the  site  of  the  abandoned 
camp,  that  Monteverde  had  marched  rapidly  to  the 
northward. 

While  Miranda  was  deliberating,  in  a  council  of  war, 
whether  it  were  most  expedient  to  follow  the  route  of  the 
royalists,  or  to  fall  back  on  the  valleys  that  had  been  lefl 
defenceless,  Lorenzo  Tovar  presented  himself  at  the 
gcnerars  tent  with  intelligence.  He  stated  that  the 
Cazique  Pichiloncoy,  who  had  brought  him  a  present 
of  fish  from  the  lake,  had  declared  to  him,  that  fat  well 


knew  the  mountain  road,  by  which  Monteverde  would 
probably  enter  the  valleys  of  the  Caraccas. 

The  Indian  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  repeated 
his  assertion  before  the  council ;  statuig  that  be  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  the  Qoebrada  del  Colegui, 
and  that  it  was  also  well  known  to  tbe  Goagivi  tribe,  at 
a  short  but  rugged  pass  leading  into  the  low  country  i^ 
Venezuela.  He  said  that  the  above  tribe,  with  which 
his  people  were  at  war,  had  certainly  betrayed  thii  road 
to  the  Spaniards ;  for  be  had  seen  one  of  their  number, 
in  company  with  Monteverde  and  his  stafi^  rule  by  a 
bush  in  which  he  lay  concealed,  tbe  day  aflcr  the  eoemy 
crossed  the  river  Catacumba ;  and  had  watched  them 
until  they  took  the  direction  leading  to  the  ptai.  He 
also  said  that,  considering  the  early  hour  of  the  ni^ht, 
at  which  the  enemy  had  decamped,  they  must  oertaioly 
have  reached  the  quebrada  by  day-light,  and  pn)bayy 
their  main  body  had  already  crossed  the  aHnntaiai. 
This  intelligence  decided  the  question  at  issue  io  tho 
council ;  and  Miranda  gave  orders  for  a  rapid  leUot 
towards  the  valley  of  Maracay. 

Monteverde,  meanwhile,  who  had  purposely  cantinoed 
encamped  near  tho  lagoon,  until  lie  had  drawn  the  at. 
tention  of  his  less  experienced  adversary  from  iiii  real 
plans  of  attack,  reaped  tbe  fruit  of  bis  stratagem,  in  aa 
unimpeded  entrance  into  the  low  country.  Here  hii 
army  was  reinforced  by  numerous  partisans,  whom  dis. 
content  or  superstition  induced  to  rally  round  tbeSpBDiah 
standard  ;  and  his  cause  was  daily  strengthened,  by  the 
declamations  of  the  firiars  in 'the  neighbouriaf  (owds, 
who  exhorted  the  people  "every  where  to  flock  to  the 
cause  of  their  lawful  sovereign  Fernando.  The  most 
conspicuous  and  enthusiastic  amfxig  tbcm,  was  the 
Capuchin  Fray  Pablo,  who  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  the  army,  in  consideration  of  bis  sa- 
vices  and  sufferings,  and  who  affected  the  tone  ofa  mar- 
tyr  to  his  princif^es.  This  turbulent  raook  eagerly 
seized  every  opportunity  that  offered,  of  in»oking  ven. 
geance  on  the  sacrilegious  traitors,  who  had  rebelled 
against  tlieir  king,  and  had  insulted  the  Catholic  faith  in 
tlie  person  of  its  minister.  Af\er  a  succession  of  forced 
marches,  the  patriots  found  themselves,  at  an  early  boor 
of  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of  their  opponents;  who 
were  marching  in  a  parallel  direction,  and  had  entered 
the  same  valley  by  a  different  road.  Tbe  generals  on 
both  sides  issued  orders  for  the  immediate  formation  of 
the  line  of  battle ;  being  well  aware,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, fiom  the  relative  positions  in  which  they  bad  been 
so  suddenly  placed,  to  avoid  coming  to  a  decisive  actkn, 
even  if  they  had  been  desirous  of  postponing  it  Litlk 
previous  exhortation  was  necessary  to  animate  the  troope. 
The  royalists  were  inspired  with  the  confidence  natonl 
to  an  advancing  army,  augmented  by  a  sense  of  superi- 
ority in  numbers  and  discipline  over  their  oppoocDls, 
whom  they  despised  and  hated;  while  enthusiaini, and 
confidence  in  tlieir  l^der, — spcntiments  which  gained 
additional  strength  from  the  excitement  of  the  impend- 
ing fight, — amply  stoned  for  the  deficiencies  in  numerical 
force,  and  inexperience  in  war,  of  which  tbe  patriots 
could  not  but  be  conscious. 

A  short  time  was  spent  in  arranging  the  opposite  ar- 
mies, on  each  side  of  a  small  brook  that  wound  through 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  in  mancravring  for  tlie  pw- 
session  of  certain  important  positions :— operatkns  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  interest  a  mere  spectator,  by  the 
beautiful  display  of  military  skill  and  precitdon,  in  the 
various  complicated  movements,  executed  chiefly  to  the 
sound  of  the  bugle.  The  action  was  commcnoed  by  a 
brigade  of  field  pieces,  on  a  small  eminence  behind  the 
lefl  of  the  Spanish  line.  Very  few  shots  took  eflect,  br 
reason  of  the  usual  mistake  made  by  the  Spanish  artil- 
lery, of  opening  their  fire  when  at  too  great  a  distance 
Nevertheless,  it  mainly  contributed  to  render  the  raw 
patriot  recruits  unsteady ;  and  compel  Miranda  to  ad- 
vance to  the  attack  that  part  of  his  line  which  was  can- 
nonaded. Before  it  had  reached  the  rivulet,  the  French 
volunteer  artillery-men,  who  had  been  detained  in  the 
rear  by  the  bad  roads,  came  up»  Havmg  calcuhted  their 
distance  more  scientifically,  they  returned  the  fire,  with 
interest  and  with  a  far  superior  aim,  on  the  Spanish 
line. 

Monteverde,  who  had  designed  to  act  on  the  defen- 
sive as  long  as  possible,  was  highly  pleased  to  find  that 
his  opponents  had  left  their  position,  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  the  engagement.  He  permitted  the  centre 
regiments,  which  Miranda  had  ordered  to  the  fiontjto 
descend  into  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  without  opposilioB. 
But  then,  while  their  columns  were  unavoidably  broken 
by  the  winding  banks,  which  prevented  tlicm  from  rea- 
dily forming,  or  acting  in  unison,  he  charged  them  wjth 
the  reinforcement  that  had  lately  arrived  from  Gadu- 
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Those  mustachioed  veterans  advanced,  with  their  usual 
war-cry  of  *♦  Santiof^o  por  Espana  !*'  and  drove  those 
patriots  who  had  gained  tlie  land,  back  again  into  the 
stream,  which  was  nearly  breast  high  in  that  part 
Flushed  with  their  advantage,  they  plunged  in  after  the 
fugitives,  and  pursued  them  to  the  opposite  side,  en- 
couraged by  the  Spanish  officers,  for  they,  unacquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  Creoles,  erroneously  supposed,  that 
troops  which  were  so  easily  broken'  could  not  be  rallied 
with  equal  facility. 

They  soon  discovered  the  fatal  error,  into  which  their 
overweening  confidence  hud  led  them.  The  Venczuelians, 
who  fought  barefoot,  or  at  most  with  light  sandals,  and 
unincumbered  by  knapsacks,  waded  the  rivulet  with 
ease,  and  ran  back  to  the  position  they  had  left,  where 
they  were  rallied  without  the  least  difficulty.  The  Span- 
iards,  on  the  contrary,  heavily  armed,  and  accoutred 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  regular  troops,  were  con- 
siderably impeded  in  their  passage  ;  and,  when  they  had 
ascended  the  bank,  could  advance  but  slowly  to  tlie  at- 
tack, with  shoes  and  gaiters  soaked  with  water.  The 
patriots  were  encouraged,  by  their  evident  embarrass- 
ment,  to  charcfe  them  in  turn.  They  could  make  but 
little  impression  on  veterans,  long  accustomed,  during 
the  Peninsular  war,  to  conflicts  on  a  more  extensive 
scale ;  but  they  succeeded  in  checking  their  progress, 
and  in  convincing  them  that  victory  was  not  so  easily 
gained,  as  they  had  anticipated,  over  troops  however  in- 
experienced, who  fought  for  liberty  and  their  native  land. 
Meanwhile,  the  Cazadores  de  Aragoa  and  the  Grcna- 
deroe  del  Barlovento,  who  were  stationed  on  the  right  of 
the  patriot  line,  had  crossed  the  stream  lower  down,  un- 
der cover  of  the  French  volunteers'  fire,  and  had  carried 
the  height  which  had  been  crowned  by  the  Spanish  field- 
pieces,  three  of  which  fell  into  their  hands.  Miranda 
immediately  ordered  the  carbineers  to  cross  the  rivulet, 
and  support  the  infantry ;  sending  with  them  a  body  of 
Frenchmen,  to  work  tlie  guns  which  had  been  captured. 
The  lefl  flank  of  th^  royalists  having  been  thus  turned, 
Montevcrde  found  it  necessary  to  recall  the  Spaiiiards 
who  had  crossed  tfic  brook,  and  to  make  a  final  despe- 
rate effort  to  dislodge  the  patrioti*  from  the  position  tliey 
had  just  gained.  But  the  veteian  Europeans  had  scarcely 
approached  within  range  of  the  artillery,  when  a  galling 
fire  was  opened  on  them,  which  was  perceived,  as  often 
as  the  smoke  rolled  away,  to  make  considerable  ^ps  in 
their  columns.  They  advanced,  nevertheless,  with  the 
coolest  intrepidity,  their  track  being  marked  distinctly 
by  the  killed  and  wounded  left  behind  them ;  until  they 
reached  a  level  maiz  field,  just  beneath  the  mountain 
on  which  the  guns  stood. 

Here  they  halted,  and  were  in  the  act  of  deploying, 
preparatory  to  ascending  the  heights,  when  the  patriot 
regiment  of  carbineers,  that  had  been  iust  joined  by  a 
corps  of  lanpcrs,  galloped  round  fVom  behind  the  hillocks 
by  which  tliey  had  been  concealed,  and  charged  the 
Spaniards  before  they  had  time  to  form  square.  The 
consequences  were  most  disastrous,  as  will  readily  be 
conceived.  A  few  royalists  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
bed  of  the  rivulet,  and  the  broken  ground  that  they  had 
incautiously  left;  but  far  the  greater  part  fell  victims 
to  the  fatal  **  war  to  the  death,'*  which  their  own  coun- 
trymen had  in  an  evil  hour  introduced,  and  which  was 
long  carried  on  with  unrelenting  fury  by  both  parties. 
In  vain  did  they  form  small  platoons ;  and,  setting  back 
to  back,  fight  manfully  for  their  lives.  Lance  thrust  and 
sabre  cut  were  showered  on  them  unsparingly,  and  with- 
out intermission,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  patriot 
cavalry;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  mournful  cry  of 
♦*  Quarter,  in  the  name  of  God,"  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  agoiiy  of  despair,  by  a  few  panicstruck  indivi- 
duals,  who  found  Uiemselves  the  last  survivors  of  their 
band,  was  silenced  for  ever. 

Mnnteverde  was  in  most  instances  notoriously  prodi- 
gal of  human  life,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice, 
where  there  was  the  most  remote  chance  of  success  ;  but 
here  he  saw  clearly,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  protract 
tlie  struggle.  He  therefore  rapidly  retired  to  tlie  heights 
overlooking  the  valley ;  not  however  before  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men  had  been  surrounded,  and  taken 
prisoners  by  the  cavalry,  who  had  for  once  been  satiated 
with  slaughter,  and  were  prevailed  on  by  Miranda  to 
give  quarter.  The  patriot  general  then  reconnoitred 
the  fresh  position  occupied  by  the  royalists,  and  saw  suf- 
ficient cause  to  apprehend,  that  any  attempt  to  dislodge 
them*  must  inevitably  cost  him  a  number  of  his  best 
troops,  disproportionate  to  any  advantage  he  could  pos- 
sibly reap  by  success.  He  therefore  considered  it  expe- 
dient to  bivouac  on  the  field,  without  harassing  his  troops 
by  any  farther  exertion ;  fatigued  as  they  were  by  march- 
ing  and  fighting,  with  scarcely  any  rest  or  refreshment  for 


several  days.  As  it  was  still  early,  be  sent  off  the  prison- 
ers, guarded  by  the  carbineers,  who  were  tlie  most  trj^st- 
worUiy  corps  in  the  army,  to  Puerto  Cavallo ;  with  par- 
ticular instructions  to  the  governor,  Simon  Bolivar,  to  be 
vigilant  in  his  precautions  against  surprise  by  sea  and 
land. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  CASTLE.- 


-DESERTERS. — THE  CHINOAIfERA. — THE 
CHICHERIA. 


Sepulveda  was  once  more  detached  from  his  duty  as 
aide-de-camp,  to  command  the  escort  appointed  to  con- 
duct  the  prisoners.  During  the  early  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion, treachery  and  breach  of  faith  were  notoriously  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  among  men  of  all  ranks,  that  it 
was  considered  a  measure  of  common  precaution,  by  no 
means  unusual  or  invidious,  to  supersede  any  officer  in 
an  important  command,  by  another  whose  patriotism  was 
more  thoroughly  approved ;  and  to  reinstate  the  former, 
without  any  explanation  being  required  or  offered.  A 
verbal  order  was  sometimes  sufl^cicnt  for  this  transfer ; 
but  it  was  more  usually  notified  in  general  orders,  that 
"  Don  Fulano  de  Tal,  Edecan,  &.C.,  would  take  tempo- 
rary command  of  such  a  corps  during  the  performance 
of  some  specified  duty ;  in  place  of  Don  Percnzejo  de  Tal, 
who  would  join  the  staff  in  the  interim." 

As  Sepulveda  was  well  aware  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  province,  consequent  on  the  incursion  of  the  royalists, 
and  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  the  friars,  he  took 
especial  care  to  march  his  escort  with  every  precaution 
usually  observed  in  passing  through  an  enemy's  country. 
About  half  a  league  to  the  southward  of  Puerto  Cavallo, 
be  was  met  by  a  patrole  from  the  castle  at  the  port,  and 
warned  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  attempt 
entering  the  city.  He  learnt,  that  the  inhabitan6i  had 
risen,  the  preceding  day,  against  the  troops  composing 
the  garrison,  whom  they  had  compelled  to  retire  into  the 
forts  at  the  harbour ;  and  that  the  Spanish  flag  had  been 
hoisted  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  subaltern,  in  com- 
mand  of  the  patrole,  furnished  Sepulveda  with  one  of  his 
men,  to  conduct  him  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  port : 
and,  as  the  escort  proceeded,  Don  Carlos  questioned  the 
guide  concerning  the  cause  of  the  insurrection. 

He  was  informed  that,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  Monteverde's  having  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  mountains,  his  partisans,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
city,  had  openly  declared  themselves  in  his  favour.  This 
had  rendered  it  necessary  for  Don  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
governor,  to  make  some  serious  examples  of  the  most 
audacious  among  them ;  bu^  his  decisive  measures  had 
drawn  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  friars,  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  recommend  in  tlieir  sermons  to  the  people, 
that  tlie  "  impertinent  stripling"  should  be  cut  off  from 
among  them.  Bolivar  had  consequently  been  warned,  by 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  against 
risking  himself  in  the  streets  without  a  guard;  but  to  no 
effect.  The  day  before  Sepulveda's  arrival,  as  Bolivar 
was  passing  through  the  Plaza,  in  company  with  his  fort- 
adjutant,  Rivas,  he  was  publicly  pointed  out  as  an  arch- 
rebcl,  and  malignant  heretic,  by  a  friar  who  was 
haranguing  the  populace. 

Irritated  at  this  affront,  Bolivar  rode  up  to  the  insolent 
monk,  and  struck  him  several  blows  over  the  shoulders, 
with  the  flat  of  his  sabre ;  ordering  him  at  the  same  time, 
at  his  peril,  to  retire  to  his  convent  The  mob  instantly 
took  fire  at  the  outcries  of  the  fanatic,  who  pretended  to 
be  severely  wounded.  They  assaulted  the  governor  and 
his  companion  so  vigorously,  with  stones  and  knives,  that 
they  killed  the  adjutant  on  the  spot,  and  compelled 
Bolivar  to  consult  bis  safety  by  flight.  The  populace, 
emboldened  by  their  success,  and  probably  apprehending 
chastisement  fVom  the  garrison  in  the  forts,  armed  and 
organised  themselves,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Monte- 
verde,  inviting  him  to  occupy  the  city  with  the  troops. 
They  had  as  yet  showed  no  signs  of  an  intention  to 
attack  the  cast le ;  nor  had  they  attempted  to  impede  its 
intercourse  with  the  surrounding  country.  But  they  had 
shut  the  city  gates,  and  posted  regular  pickets  at  all  the  out- 
lets of  the  suburbs;  with  the  avowed  intention  of  holding 
Puerto  Cavallo  for  Monteverde,  until  he  should  send  thcni 
succours. 

As  Sepulveda  approached  the  port  with  his  escort,  he 
found  every  part  of  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  de^nce;  as  if  hourly  expecting  an  attack.  The 
drawbridges  were  up;  a  lighted  match  smoked  by  the  side 
of  every  gun;  and  the  bayonets  of  sen  tries  glittered  from 
every  part  of  the  ramparts,  where  the  bandira  tricolor 
waved  defiance  to  the  nsighbouring  city.  When  he 
reached  the  castle  ditch,  he  rode  forward  in  advance  of 


narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  flowing  round  that  part  of  the 
forts,  and  waved  the  standard  of  the  carbinct  rs.  He  was 
answered  from  the  wall,  above  the  sally-port ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  the  heavy  ifon- 
studded  gates  were  thrown  ojxjn,  and  a  strong  guard  of 
infantry  marched  out,  and  formed  on  the  glacis.  Sepul- 
veda then  beckoned  to  his  lieutenant  to  advance ;  and  the 
prisoners  filed  forward  towards  the  castle,  followed  by  the 
cavalry  escort  The  garrison  guard  brought  up  the  rear; 
the  drawbridge  was  again  drawn  up;  and  the  gates 
closed  with  the  usual  ceremony. 

An  adjutant  oppeared  to  receive  Sepulveda,  and  signi- 
fied to  him  the  governor's  orders,  that  the  prisoners 
should  form  on  the  parade  for  his  inspection.  The  car- 
bineers having  dismounted,  as  their  attendance  was  no 
longer  necessary,  Don  Carlos  ranged  the  Spanish  cap- 
tives in  double  file  along  two  sides  of  the  square.  There 
they  stood,  with  down-east  looks,  tiavel-stained,  and  some 
among  them  slightly  wounded,  exposed  to  tlie  curious 
gaze,  and  whispered  remarks,  of  all  the  idlers  belonging 
to  the  garrison.  The  officers,  in  particular,  crowded 
round  Sepulveda,  to  enquire  the  news ;  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  when  the  appearance  6f 
Bolivar  silenced  oil  conversation  for  the  present. 

He  advanced  with  hurried  steps  into  tiie  centre  of  the 
parade;  and  enquired  for  the  officer  commanding  the 
escort  which  had  just  arrived.  Sepulveda  presented  him- 
self with  the  usual  salute,  which  was  slightly  answered ; 
and  Bolivar  proceeded  to  ask  him  several  questions,  in 
rapid  succession,  relative  to  the  late  action  ;  repeatedly  in- 
terrupting his  details,  by  exclamations  of  impatience  at 
no\  having  been  present  He  then  turned  to  the  prisoners, 
and  walked  slowly  along  their  ranks,  regarding  each  in- 
dividual with  a  scrutinising  glance;  under  which  few, 
even  of  the  sullen  hard-fcaturcd  Gallegos,  could  avoid 
quailing.  He  paused  before  a  creolc,  who  stood  among 
them  in  the  uniform  of  a  Spanish  grenadier;  and  having 
examined  him  attentively,  said,  *^  Well,  comrade !  have 
you  forgotten  me?" 

The  soldier  whom  he  addressed,  faltered  an  attempt 
to  reply,  and  remained  silent 

"  Your  memory  appears  to  have  failed  you,  amigo !" 
continued  Bolivar :  ^  let  me  remind  you,  that  you  served 
in  my  regiment  on  the  last  expedition  to  Core,  where  we 
lost  you ;  and  you  have  never  been  able,  it  seems,  to  find 
your  way  back  to  your  colours.  Stand  out  from  the 
ranks !" 

He  recognised,  in  like  manner,  eight  or  ten  more  de- 
serters; and  separated  them  from  their  companions,  whom 
he  ordered  tft  be  confined  in  tlie  casas-malas.  He  then 
directed  the  adjutant  to  take  a  few  files  of  men  from  the 
Guardia  de  Prevencion,  and  to  shoot  the  deserters  in- 
stantly  on  the  north  bastion.  The  unfortunate  men,  on 
hearing  this  sudden  sentence,  turned  pale ;  but  made  no 
sort  of  attempt  to  obtain  pardon.  The  adjutant  lingered, 
as  if  unwilling  to  execute  tlie  order  he  had  received; 
and  ventured  to  enquire,  whether  a  confessor  should  bo 
summoned. 

"  Qvatt'o  balas  a  cada  uno  /"  vociferated  Bolivar  with 
the  terrific  frown,*  peculiar  to  him ;  "  Cuerpo  de  Dios  I  1 
will  have  no  monks  introduced  into  tlicse  castles.  They 
have  already  done  more  mischief,  both  at  Carnccas  and 
Puerto  Cavallo,  than  tlie  shaven  crowns  of  their  whole 
meddling  fraternity  are  worth.  If  the  deserters  have  a 
fancy  for  confession,  let  it  be  to  each  other,  on  tlieir  way 
to  the  bastion :  but  at  your  peril  be  it,  Seiior  Ayuadanfc 
Corbalan,  if  1  do  not  hear  the  musketry  at  work  within 
ten  minutes.    Attention." 

As  Corbalan  retired  with  the  deserters  to  the  Guardia 
de  Prevencion,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  parade,  Bolivar 
followed  him  with  a  keen  searching  glance,  and  said  in 
a  low  voice,  scarcely  audible  even  by  those  nearest  him, — 
**  Twice  already  has  he  presumed  to  interfere  with  his 
advice,  since  I  have  made  him  fort-adjutant.    To  plead 


for  Godos  and  deserters  !  Lot  him  look  to  his  own  head. 
Poor  Rivas ! — I  should  have  given  him  this  commissipn 
fo  execute,  had  it  not  been  for  that  mutinous  canaille  in 
the  city  yesterday. — I  had  confidence  in  Rivas.  No 
trouble  about  friars  and  confession  with  him:  but  I 
hardly  know  what  to  think  of  this  Corbalan.  ,Let  him 
look  to  himself  I" 

He  then  turned  to  Sepulveda,  and  directed  him  to 
quarter  his  carbineers  in  the  cavalry  barracks,  at  the  port, 

•  Bolivar's  frown,  when  he  was  agitated  by  one  of 
those  bursts  of  passion  to  which  he  was  subject,  used  to 
wrinkle  his  high  forehead  into  furrows,  of  that  peculiar 
horse-shoe  form,  described  as  the  brand  of  the  Redgauntlct 
family. 


.^^ — , —  ^.^«,  —  .^w  .^.  „».«  ...  -«,«..^^  „,       »*  And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 

his  party  along  the  causeway,  which  projected  into  a|     Hope  withering  fled— and  mercy  sigh'cl  farewell ! 
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tn  the  night;  as  there  wai  no  forage  in  the  castle  for  the 
horses,  aim  little  water  to  spare,  there  being  bat  one  tank 
fi>r  the  snpplj  of  the  garrison.  He  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  him  at  supper  in  the  fort,  when  he 
bad  seen  his  men  comfortablj  ntablished;  that  he  might 
enquire^  more  at  his  leisure,  into  the  circomstances  of  the 
late  victory.  Don  Carlos  expressed  his  thanks,  and  or- 
dering his  earbineers  to  mount,  left  the  castle  with  them, 
by  a  different  gate  from  that  by  which  he  had  entered ; 
and  descended  by  a  steep  narrow  path  immediately  into 
the  port  The  streets  through  wnich  he  passed  were 
silent  and  deserted;  and,  as  the  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofii 
was  heard  clattering  along  the  paved  streets,  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  principal  houses  were  hastily  closed. 
As  the  uniform  and  standard  of  the  carbineers  were  recog- 
nised, groups  of  females,  still  trembling  with  apprehen- 
sion, crowded  round  the  soldiers,  to  enquire  the  fate  of 
their  friends,  and  to  learn  when  the  enemy  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

Having  marched  his  men  into  the  barrack,  and  ffiven 
his  lieutenant  the  necessary  instructions,  Sepmvedu 
strolled  out  to  the  harbour,  which  he  found  nearly  empty, 
although  usually  much  frequented  by  merchant  vessels 
of  all  sizes.  The  few  which  still  remained  were  lying 
with  sails  bent,  evidently  in  readiness  to  go  to  sea  on  the 
first  alarm ;  and  several  small  droguers  and  lighters  were 
lying  close  to  the  <}uay,  hastily  embarking  merciiandise 
of  various  descriptions,  with  which  it  was  piled.  Mer- 
chants and  their  clerks  were  burrving  from  their  respec- 
tive store-houses,  followed  by  strmgs  of  peons,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  bales  and  cases,  which  they  were 
hastening  to  ship.  A  Venezuelan  man-of-war  schooner 
was  lying  at  some  distance,  with  her  fore  top-sail  loose, 
and  her  signal  for  sailing  flying  at  the  main ;  and  several 
gun-boats  were  mooring  in  a  line  in  front  of  the  mole,  so 
as  to  command  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Scpulveda  walked  slowly  along  the  sands,  yet  moist 
with  the  ebbing  tide,  until  he  reached  the  rocky  promon- 
tory on  which  the  castle  stands.  Here  he  seated  himself 
to  rest  after  his  fatiguing  march,  enjoying  the  cool 
evening  breeze,  and  the  novel  sight  of  the  ciark  blue  ocean 
outside  the  harbour.  His  thoughts  insensibly  turned  to 
the  theme  on  which  they  were  wont  to  dwell,  during  the 
few  short  intervals  of  tranquillity  he  was  fated  to  enjoy. 
He  was  wearying  his  mind  m  fhiitless  conjectures, 
whither  Don  Beltran  and  his  daughter  had  wandered; 
when  he  heard  a  light  step  by  his  side,  turned,  and  saw 
the  Chinganera,  muffled  in  her  dark  woollen  manta. 

"  Well  met,  Carlos  Sepulveda !"  exclaimed  she,  before 
he  could  address  her ;  **  1  come  to  fulfill  the  promise  I 
made  when  we  last  parted ;  and  where  coula  I  find  a 
fitter  place  than  this  7  That  small  black  schooner,  close 
under  the  guns  of  the  castle,  is  the  very  one  that  con- 
veyed Maria  del  Rosario  Peiiuela  from  her  native  land.** 

'*  Then  you  have  learned  whither  she  is  gone  7**  cried 
Don  Carlos,  with  joy6il  surprise ;  ^  tell  me  instantly  the 
place.** 

**  I  know  it  not,  hermano !  but  you  shall  soon  know ; 
that  is  if  you  can  prevail  on  the  Dutchman  who  com- 
mands the  vessel  to  toll  you.  His  mildest  replies  to  me, 
when  I  asked  him  the  question,  were  *6ru;a,*  and  *perra 
numtonira.*  But  follow  me,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
bodogon  ho  frequents.** 

She  led  the  way,  followed  by  Sepulveda,  along  the 
beadi,  until  they  reached  the  quay.  She  there  turned  up 
a  narrow  lane,  lined  by  watormen*s  and  peons*  cottages, 
before  whose  doors  their  wives  were  busied  cooking  nsh 
for  their  evening  repast.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  lane, 
where  it  was  crossed  by  an  alley  leading  to  the  main 
street,  she  pointed  out  a  corner  house,  which  was  denoted 
to  be  a  cAtcAfrio,  by  the  usual  legend,  in  large  ill-formed 
letters  over  the  door,  of 

**  VKNDITO,  ALAVADO,  T  XNZALZADO,  &C.** 


and  by  a  grotesque  sign,  painted  in  oohre  and  indigo  on 
the  white-washed  wall,  said  to  represent  a  buIVfight  On 
a  long  bench  outside  the  door,  formed  by  a  broken  canoe 
with  its  bottom  upwards,  sat  several  sailors  and  peons, 
smoking,  and  drmking  wine  and  chicha  out  of  red 
lacquered  calabashes ;  while  the  large  room  within  re- 
sounded to  the  strains  of  a  harp,  accompanied.by  two  or 
three  vihuolas  and  Indian  rattles,  and  by  the  sm-Ul  reci- 
tative  of  the  hired  singers. 

The  Chinganera  having  directed  Sepulveda  to  enquire 
for  Lodewyk  Sluiker,  ho  made  bb  way,  with  difficulty, 
through  the  press,  to  the  Sefiora  of  the  inn,  a  comely 
zambita,  whose  massive  gold  ear-rin^  and  rosary  with 
padres  and  credos  of  the  same  precious  metal,  showed 
her  profession  to  be  tolerably  lucrative.    She  was  so  car- 


nestly  engaged  in  dispensing  chicha  de  pifia*  and  aguar- 
diente, and  in  performing  her  duty  as  taster  to  each  of 
hef  numerous  guests,  that  she  scarcely  gave  herself  the 
trouble  to  attend  to  the  question  that  was  asked  her.  On 
seeing  indistinctly  Sepnlveda*s  mnstachios  and  capote, 
through  the  dense  medium  formed  by  the  smoke  of  at 
least  a  hundred  cigars  and  churumbelas,  she  exclaimed 
in  a  flipjpKont  tone,  **  there  are  none  of  your  soldiers  here, 
Senor  Militar !  you  may  believe  me,**  adding  in  an  under 
voice,  meant  only  for  those  nearest  her,  **  roor  fellows ! 
their  pay-da^  comes  too  seldom  for  them  to  see  the  inside 
of  a  chicheria  often.** 

The  revellers,  standing  round  the  musicians,  turned  to 
offer  to  the  stranger,  to  whom  the  hostess  had  drawn  their 
attention,  a  share  of  their  several  potations ;  but  all  mode 
way  for  him  in  respectful  silence,  on  soein?  beneath  his 
military  cloak  the  light  blue  sash  of  an  aide-de-camp  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  A  whisper  soon  spread  through 
the  crowded  room,  of  **  Edecan  del  Grofe  Supremo  !**  and 
reached  the  alarmed  landlady's  ears.  She  hastened  to 
apologise  for  having  mistaken  **  Os  Merecd**  (him)  for  a 
soldier ;  declaring  that  she  had  supposed  him  to  be  a  ser- 
geant from  the  castle,  in  search  of  men  belonging  to  the 
garrison. 

^  But  Os  Merced  has  undoubtedly  called  to  taste  my 
chicha  de  pifla,  which,  without  boasting,  is  allowed  to  be 
the  best  in  the  port ;  and  well  it  may — made  of  the  finest 
red  pine-apple  from  Aragoa.  If  Os  Merced  will  please 
to  walk  into  the  aposento,  he  will  find  Alferez  Chispan, 
Cadete  Naypes,  and  Abanderado  Tragon,  with  several 
other  sefiores  militares,  who  honour  my  chicheria  with 
a  visit  every  evenincr  after  siesta.** 

Sepulveda  begged  permission  to  defer,  until  another 
opportunity,  his  introduction  to  the  worthies  who  were 
employing  their  leisure  hours  so  agreeably;  and  enquir- 
ed  for  the  master  of  the  Curazao  droguer. 

**  Malhat/a  la  tuerte  I  a  messenger  from  the  castle  has 
just  fetched  him  away  to  the  governor,  to  receive  his 
despatches  for  La  Guayra.  He  will  sail  to-morrow  with 
tlie  forenoon  tide  and  sea  breeze ;  but  if  Os  Merced  will 
wait  a  while, — '* 

*^  It  is  of  little  consequence,  patroncita !  I  shall  pro- 
bably meet  him  at  the  castle ;  if  not,  I  will  call-in  the 
morning.** 

Ho  left  the  chicheria,  cheered  as  he  went  by  the  re- 
vellers, with  shouts  of  ^  Viva  Miranda  I**  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  Chinganera  the  result  of  his  enquiry. 
He  then  stated  the  necessity  there  was  for  his  imme- 
diately waitinjf  on  Bolivar ;  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
meet  her  the  tollowing  morning  in  the  same  place. 

"  One  thing  more,**  she  replied,  **  I  have  to  say,  before 
we  part,  perluips  tor  ever.  I  warned  you  on  the  Alameda 
of  Caraccas,  that,  when  we  next  met,  you  would  be  in 
danger  of  shortly  becoming  a  wanderer  from  Coquiba- 
coa.  Beware  of"^  sleeping  in  yonder  castle.  When  did 
a  fort  long  wear  the  same  flag  that  a  neighbouring  city 
had  torn  down?  It  will  be  known,  before  long,  that 
there  are  foes  within,  as  well  as  without  the  ramparts. 
I  counted  the  royalist  prisoners  who  arrived  this  day ; 
and  they  are  more  in  number  than  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison.  Beware,  lest  they  win  their  way  out  of  the 
casas-matas  with  silver  keys  !** 

She  turned,  and  hastened  down  the  luie  with  her 
usual  celerity;  leaving  Sepulveda  in  doubt,  whether  to 
pity  what  he  believed  to  be  the  ravings  of  a  distempered 
imagination,  or  to  laugh  at  the  oracular  tone  affected  by 
all  of  her  tribe,  when  they  wish  to  excite  interest  and 
attention  in  their  hearers. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  ADJCTANT. — BOUVAR. — ^TREACHKRY. — ^BSOAPE. 

The  evening  gun  was  already  fired,  and  answered  by 
musquetry  from  the  schooner  m  the  harbour,  as  Sepul- 
veda reached  the  castle.  Nevertheless,  the  land-port  gate 
was  fortunately  still  open ;  and,  as  Don  Carlos  passed 
under  the  arched  gateway  leading  under  the  ramparts, 
be  enquired  of  the  officer  on  guard,  whether  a  foreign 
sailor  had  entered. 

^  He  has  been  with  Bolivar  this  last  half  hour,**  was 
the  answer ;  *'  and  the  fort^adjutant  has  just  brought  an 
order  to  keep  the  bridge  down  uotil  his  return.  It  has 
happened  luckily  for  you,  camarada!  for  otherwise  you 
would  have  found  the  gates  closed  for  the  night,  and 
must  have  sought  lodgings  in  the  port ; — ^not  to  men- 
tion  the  serious  loss  of  a  good  supper  at  tlie  governor's 
table.'* 

As  Don  Carlos  passed  through  the  narrow  covered- 


*  Chicha  de  pina^  cider  made  of  pine-apples,  a  common 
beverage  in  many  parts  of  South  America. 


way,  into  which  the  casas-matas  open,  be  joetth^id' 
jutant,  foUowed  by  several  men  whom,  iwlwithstMdin» 
the  gloom  of  the  vaulted  passage,  he  reoogniacdaiiiJbe 
deserters,  whom  Bolivar  had  detected  among  the  prj. 
soners,  and  had  ordered  for  instant  execotion.  Corb^ 
started  back  on  seeing  him ;  but  immediatelj  recoreriof 
himself^  ushered  the  men  into  one  of  the  cells,  nhm 
he  opened  with  a  master-key.  Hariog  locked  tbem  in, 
he  turned  to  Sepulveda  with  a  forced  smile,  sayinff,  "l 
am  rejoiced  to  see  that  you  are  at  last  arriTed/Seoor 
Edecan.  I  feared  you  would  have  delayed  so  knt  it 
the  port,  that  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  plei. 
sure  of  your  company  at  Don  Simon's.** 

Sepulveda  made  a  suitable  reply;  and  turned  the  oqq. 
versation  on  the  deserters^vhom  he  had  jost  seen.  He 
expressed  his  surprise  at  Bolivar*s  baring  consented  to 
pardon  them,  contrary  to  his  repeated  declaraticD;  ud 
complimented  the  adjutant  on  hisextraordinarTsaccea, 
in  persuading  a  chief  so  remarkable  for  pertuocitr  is 
all  his  resolves.  Corbalan  appeared  more  and  more  as. 
barrassed ;  and  at  length  confessed,  that  he  had  sfuti 
the  men's  lives  without  the  governor's  knowledge. 

"  To  own  the  trutfi,"  said  he,  "  I  contrived  it  viOitln 
assistance  of  the  eerjeant  commanding  the  sbootiBi 
party;  whom  I  bribed  to  load  his  men's  moskets  wiS 
blank  cartridges.  I  gave  the  prisoners  a  hint  to  faU  flit, 
as  if  killed,  on  hearing  the  volley;  and  the  picket  vn 
marched  off  without  suspecting  any  thing  extraordinvj. 
But  let  me  entreat  you  will  say  notliing  whatever  of  mj 
stratagem  in  the  garrison ;  for,  if  it  should  come  to  Bo. 
livar's  knowledge,  I  might  chance  to  suffer  gererdy  fir 
my  humanity.'* 

Sepulveda  promised  to  keep  the  secret,  as  he  ini  k. 
quested ;  although  he  could  not  but  entertain  a  veiy  in. 
different  opinion  of  an  officer,  in  so  confidentiala  sitat. 
tion  as  that  of  an  adjutant,  who  could  degrack  Uaed! 
so  far,  as  to  tamper  with  his  subalterns  in  the  &eiar{e 
of  his  and  their  duty.  He  made  no  remark,  bovever, 
but  enquired  how  Corbalan  proposed  to  oonoul  this  ne- 
glect of  the  governor's  sentence ;  obserring  that,  m  al 
probability,  suspicion  would  be  excited  by  the  night  pi. 
troles  not  finding  the  bodies,  on  going  their  usual  rooadi 
alonff  the  ramparts. 

"  Never  fear  !*'  rejoined  the  adjutant ;  "  the  north  \» 
tion  is  built  on  the  rock  overhanging  the  harbour ;  audi 
intend  to  say,  (should  any  enquiry  be  made,)  that  I  or- 
dered the  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  at  luffh  witer; 
as  used  to  be  the  custom  formerly,  when  the  qtaniaidi 
were  in  possession  of  the  castle.** 

They  reached  the  governor's  house,  justasLc^iTt 
Sluiker  was  leaving  it  Sepulveda  endeavoured  to  ques- 
tion him,  but  the  schipper  would  not  hear  a  word;  ex- 
claiming, as  he  broke  away, — ^  Come  to  myn  wynJraa 
'tmorgeu,  and  wo  zal  talk  so  long  as  you  zall  choose." 
The  adjutant  left  Sepulveda  in  the  entrance  hall,  while 
he  carried  in  the  evening  reports  to  the  governor;  tfd 
immediately  returning,  ushered  Don  Carlos  in,  whisper* 
ing  a  repetition  of  his  earnest  request,  that  he  wooid  be 
careful  not  to  allude  to  the  deserters.  He  found  Bdinr 
pacing  up  and  down  a  drawing-room,  oommasdiiig  i 
view  of  the  harbour,  in  animat^  conversation  with  » 
veral  officers  of  the  garrison ;  and  occasionally  referrio; 
to  a  map  of  Venezuela,  drawn  by  himself  fioin  bis  ova 
surveys,  which  was  spread  on  a  side  table.  On  s^ 
Sepulveda,  he  welcomed  him  cordially,  and  taking  bis 
arm,  continued  his  usual  rapid  walk ;  listening  with  io^ 
terested  attention  to  the  details  of  the  recent  qwoioga 
the  campaign. 

On  hearing  him  mention  the  Quebrada  del  Cokfu, 
as  the  pass  by  which  Monteverde  entered  the  low  coo- 
try,  and  which  Don  Carlos  assured  him  that  the  gvida 
had  declared  not  to  eyist,  Balivar  turned  to  hiamapiW 
exultingly  pointed  to  tlie  spot;  saying,  between  jertiw 
earnest,  "  At  some  future  period,  when  I  succeed  to  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief,  I  will  show  the  Godaj 
that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  my  native  land,  with  whki 
I  am  not  as  well  acquainted,  as  with  myownpIanWKO 
of  San  Miguel  Little  did  the  Captain-Goaeralofu- 
raccas  think,  when  he  employed  me  as  engineer  to  sr- 
vey  the  country,  that  even  then,  mere  youth  ■'J'Si 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  independence  of  V«wj*r 
Hoping  that  a  correct  map  might  be  one  day  ^^"'Jj? 
the  event  of  a  struggle  for  our  rights  and  liberty,  (whw 
was  then  indeed  a  most  visionary  expectation,)  I  ^ 
this  copy,  by  stealth,  and  in  spite  of  every  preciatioB 
and  sanguinary  threat  of  the  jealous  despot  who  cas- 
manded  us." 

He  folded  if  up,  and  deposited  it  carefully  '^^^ 

of  his  uniform ;  laughing  as  he  continued :  "  It  hast* 

since  been  my  bosom  friend ;  and  was,  in  one  ujttf^ 

I  the  means  of  saving  me  firom  a  severe  and  prohaMjdO' 
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rcroua 


wound.  During  a  smart  skirmish,  one  day,  in 
Jhe  province  of  Coro,  its  thick  folds  warded  off  a  mus- 
ket ball,  which  would  otherwise  haye  penetrated  pretty 
iccp,  and  in  an  awkward  direction." 

Supper  was  announced  by  a  gray-headed  soldier,  who 
acted  OS  butler  to  the  governor,  and  was  well  known 
throughout  the  patriot  army,  for  the  unwearied  fidelity 
'With  which  he  attended  him,  although  of  a  very  advanced 
a^^  through  those  arduous  campaigns,  which  proved 

too  severe  tor  many  a  more  youthful  follower.  Ho  had  I  were  taken  in  arms  for  the  king.** 
l>cen  a  confidential  servant  in  the  family  of  BoUvar*s  fa-  **  You  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
ther,  on  whose  death  he  had  attached  himself  to  Don 
Simon ;  and  was  clad,  at  his  own  request,  in  uniform, 
w^hich,  as  he  conceited,  gave  him  a  right  to  fight  in  the 
patriot  ranks,  near  his  old  mastcr*s  son.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  rather  pertinacious  in  offering  his  opinion  on 
politics;  and,  although  he  firmly  believed  his  young 


Felipe !    Bat  tell  me,  once  fi>r  all,  what  is  it  you  sus- 
pect" 

**  It  is  my  belief,  hijo  Simon, — as  well  as  that  of  others 
in  the  garrison,  who  are  afraid  to  speak  out, — that  *fior 
Corbal^  is  little  better  than  a  Godo  in  disguise,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  depended  on  in  a  castle  so  near  the  ene- 
my as  this  is.  Recollect  how  he  interested  himself  to- 
day for  the  deserters ; — as  I  heard  more  than  one  remark ; 
— and  for  no  other  reason  whatever,  than  because  they 

the  mannera  of  your 
late  favourite,  poor  Rivas,  (who  I  muet  own  was  far 
more  likely  to  mistake  in  shooting  too  many  than  too 
few  Godos,)  that  you  fancy  every  one  to  be  of  their  party, 
who  is  inclined  to  spare  them.  You  forget  that  1  my- 
self used  at  one  tiine  to  intercede  with  General  del  Tore 
for  them  :  although  few  families  in  Venezuela  have  more 


colonel  to  be  tlie  best  and  bravest  man  in  Venezuela,  and  I  ample  cause  to  execrate   them  tlian  mine.    Gro  down 
respected  him  accordingly,  his  affection  too  frequently  {stairs,  and  tell  ray  ordenanza  to  search  for  the  adjutant; 
led  him  to  indulge  in  greater  familiarity,  than  Bolivar 
would  have  endured  from  any  other  human  being. 

When  Bolivar  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  table,  sur- 
rounded by  the  staff  of  the  garrison,  and  other  brother 
ofHccrs,  his  guests,  few  coukl  have  recognised,  in  the 
affable  and  highly  polished  host,  the  stern  unbending 

disciplinarian  of  the  field  and  parade.    There  he  affect- 
ed a  roughness  totally  foreign  to  his  domestic  habits, 

and  enforced  peremptory  obedience  by  a  torrent  of  coarse 

expletives,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  rude 

undisciplined    insurgents,   whom  ho    most  frequently 

had  to  deal  with.    In  his  own  house,  or  elsewhere  at 

times  when  duty  did  not  interfere,  his  conversation 
highly  pleasing  and  instructive ;  and  no  one  could 


was 

be  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  his  guests 

pleased,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  themselves  and 

nim. 

After  supper,  he  encouraged  a  brisk  circulation  of  the 
bottle ;  for  although  Bolivar  was  in  general  remarkably 
abstemious,  he  was  far  &om  being  rigid  in  enforcing 
temperance  at  his  own  table.  From  thence  cigars  alone 
were  banished,  as  (strange  to  say  of  a  creole  and  a  sol- 
dier) he  had  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  the  smell  of 
tobacco.  The  guests,  with  the  exception  of  Corbalan, 
who  sat  silent,  and  evidently  in  deep  meditation,  soon 


and  to  desire  him  to  make  haste  with  the  reports. 

When  Felipe  retired,  Bolivar  remained  tlioughtful  for 
a  short  time ;  as  if  his  old  servant's  observations  had  made 
some  impression  on  his  mind.  Sepulveda  recollected  the 
circumstance  of  the  deserters,  whom  Corbalan  had  rescu- 
ed in  so  clandestine  a  manner,  from  the  fate  they  bad 
merited.  He  was  debating  within  himself,  whether  he 
ought  to  consider  himself  bound  by  a  promise  of  secrecy 
so  imprudently  given,  when  a  shot  was  heard  in  the 
corner  of  the  parade,  followed  by  a  volley  of  musketry, 
and  the  well-known  ominous  shouts  of  **  Long  live  the 
King ! — Death  to  the  insurgents !" 

**  A  thousand  devils !"  exclaimed  Bolivar,  as  he  started 
to  his  feet,  and  buckled  on  his  sabre ;  **  Felipe  was  right, 
after  all;  and  I  am  a  confiding  ideot!" 

All  rushed  into  the  adjoining  room ;  from  whence  they 
could  see  the  parade  beneath,  crowded  with  troops  in  the 
Spanish  uniform,  mingled  with  a  disorderly  mob  of  roto- 
zos  bearing  clubs,  long  knives,  and  torqhes,  who  were 
rushing  towards  the  Grovernment-house.  The  sergeant's 
guard,  which  was  stationed  at  the  door,  fired  among  them 
as  they  advanced,  and  instantly  retreated  into  the  porch, 
shutting  the  gate  ailer  them.  But  a  tumultuous  attack 
was  made  on  it  with  stones  and  bludgeons ;  the  mob  out- 
side being  only  hindered  from  fiircing  their  passage,  by 


caught  the  lively  tone  of  hilarity  which  animated  their  I  the  impediments  their  own  eagerness  and  numbers,  threw 
host ;  and  the  sound  of  the  retrita,  commencing  under  in  their  way.    Bolivar  comprehended  at  the  first  glance 


the  governor's  balcony,  and  slowly  going  its  usual 
rounds  through  the  castle,  reminded  them  for  the  first 
time  that  it  was  getting  late.  The  fort-adiutant  imme- 
diately started  up,  and  retired  to  collect  the  reports  of 
guard  and  roll-call ;  taking  with  him  the  heavy  bunch 
of  keys,  with  which  it  was  his  duty  to  inspect  the  dif- 
ferent posterns  xmd  case-mates.  The  other  officers  were 
preparing  to  follow  his  example ;  but  were  detained  by 
Bolivar,  who  insisted  on  their  sitting  still  until  the  return 
of  Corbalan. 

"  When  Rivas  had  charge  of  the  keys,"  said  he,  •*  I 
used  to  trust  entirely  to  him,  and  retire  to  rest,  as  usual, 
with  the  retr^ta ;  but  I  must  see  more  of  this  new  adju- 
tant, before  I  can  repose  so  much  confidence  in  him. 
Besides,  we  are  not  every  day  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
an  aidc-de-^camp  from  head-quarters,  bringing  good 
news,  and  some  hundred  prisoners.  We  must  send 
back  Don  Carlos  to-morrow,  with  a  favourable  report  of 
the  hospitality  of  our  little  garrison,  to  our  friends  in 
the  army.*' 

Thus  encouraged,  the  company  resumed  their  gaiety. 
Time  was  again  passing  unheeded  in  social  merriment, 
when  tko  old  butler  slowly  opened  the  door ;  and  hav- 
ing paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  ascertain  who  were  pre- 
sent, advanced  to  this  back  of  tbe  governor's  chair, 
where  ho  stood  until  his  master  was  at  leisure  to  attend 
to  him. 

"Well,  Tahita  Felipe!'*  said  Bolivar  at  length; 
**•  have  my  unusually  late  hours  scandalised  you  ?  Or 
arc  you  come  to  tell  me,  that  I  must  have  no  more  wine, 
as  you  took  the  liberty  of  assuring  me  not  very  long 
since  ?" 
*•  No,  hljo  Simon  !*'  said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  do  you 


the  state  of  the  case. 

"  That  traitor  Corbalan,"  said  he,  "  has  released  the 
Spanish  prisoners,  surprised  the  main-guard,  and  thrown 
open  the  gates  to  the  rotozos  firom  the  city«  Follow  me 
close,  camaradas  I" 

So  saying,  he  hurried  back  into  tbe  supper-room ;  and 
threw  open  the  folding  doors  leading  to  the  viranda  which 
overlooked  the  harbour.  He  then  unbound  his  sash,  and 
having  fastened  it  to  the  railing  of  the  balcony,  set  the 
example  of  descending,  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
his  guests  and  domestics,  among  whom  was  old  Felipe. 
Bolivar  led  the  way  to  the  north  bastion,  which  he  and 
his  party  reached  unobserved.  Pausing  there,  he  pre- 
pared for  taking  to  the  water,  by  unbuckling  his  sabre, 
and  fastening  it  to  his  back. 

**  All  will  be  well,  comrades !"  said  be,  **  let  all  those 
who  can  swim  follow  me  to  that  little  schooner  you  can 
just  discern,  about  a  pistol-shot  off.  Luckily  for  us,  it  is 
high  tide ;  and  there  will  be  depth  enough  of  water,  dose 
under  the  rocks,  for  us  to  drop  into  wiUiout  danger.** 

All  the  officers,  and  most  of  the  soldiers,  who  beard 
him,  prepared  to  take  his  advice :  but  old  Felipe  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  **  I  was  born  in  the  Cerrania,  and  liever 
could  swim,  even  when  a  boy ;  so  that  I  should  run  but 
a  poor  chance,  were  I  to  trust  myself  out  of  my  depth 
at  my  age.  Shift  for  yourself,  hijo  Simon,  and  never 
heed  me.  The  Grodos  will  hardly  ill-treat  so  old  a  man 
as  I  am  ;  and  if  they  should,  I  shall  have  lived  too  long 
if  I  must  see  the  Spanish  fiag  flying  in  the  place  of  the 
tricolor  !** 

As  he  advanced  to  embrace  his  master,  Bolivar  sud- 
denly seized  the  old  man  in  his  arms,  and  plunged  him 


supporting  his  old  servant,  found  leisure  to  answer,  **  w« 
are  fi-iencb  I" 

"  Vrienden  zey  je  7  Slapperloot !  call  you  it  vriendelyh 
to  plunge  blindelings  off 't  rocks,  like  zo  many  zee-bonds ; 
and  to  bring  fright  over  an  honest  schipper  and  his 
maats7" 

Then  snatching  a  lantern  firom  one  of  his  men,  he  held 
it  over  the  £unnel,  and  seeing  Bolivar,  excraimed,— 
*•  Duizend  duivdtn  !  he  is  H  kieinije  kolvnel-*^zo  will  ik 
lire ! — and  myn  old  vriend't  bottelier ;  whom  they  zal 
drown  among  them,  if  he  have  not  pood  luck." 

As  the  droguer*s  boat  lay  alongside,  and  her  waist  bul- 
warks were  unshipped,  the  whole  party  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  climbing  on  board ;  where  they  stood  dripping 
with  wet,  and  staring  on  eadi  other,  as  uncertain  what  to 
do  next  Bolivar  immediately  took  his  resolution,  on 
seeing  torches  appear  on  the  bastion  they  had  just  lefl. 
He  ordered  the  schipper  to  cut  his  cable  instantly,  and  to 
haul  alongside  of  the  man-of-war,  before  they  were  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy  on  the  ramparts ;  assuring  him  that 
his  droguer  would  otherwise  be  sunk  by  the  guns  of  the 
fort  But  Lodewyk,  whom  it  was  not  so  easy  to  put  out 
of  his  way,  had  a  very  strong  objection  both  to  cutting 
and  slipping ;  and  observed,  Uiat  it  would  be  a  difficuU 
matter  to  get  another  keUic,  now  that  no  hopes  remained 
of  being  able  to  land  at  the  port 

Unluckily  for  Sluiker,  the  royalist  partv,  which  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  castle,  was  so  aeen  in  their 
search  afler  Bolivar,  and  his  officers,  whom  they  designed 
to  have  massacred,  that  they  found  the  few  soldiers  who 
had  been  left  behind  on  the  north  bastion.  These  they 
compelled,  under  the  most  dreadful  denunciations  of  tor- 
ture, to  declare  which  way  the  governor  had  escaped. 
They  consequently  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  from  different 
parts  of  the  ram^rts ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  schipper 
raised  his  usual  cry  of  ^*  heave,  met  a  will,  ahoy  !'*  than 
a  shot  came  from  one  of  the  Ions  piedreros  on  the  basticm, 
which  struck  the  droguer*s  larboard  bow,  and  travelled 
riffht  through,  passing  out  below  her  water-line  on  the 
other  side. 

Bolivar  instantly  drew  his  sabre,  and  cut  the  hawser 
without  any  more  delay.  A  few  more  shots  followed  the 
first ;  but  merely  cut  away  some  of  the  standing  rigging. 
The  sailors,  reinforced  by  the  landsmen,  who  compen- 
sated in  strength  for  their  deficiencies  in  nautical  skill, 
made  such  strenuous  exertions,  that  they  reached  the 
man-of-war  schooner,  and  scrambled  aboard,  just  as  the 
little  droguer  began  to  settle  in  the  water  and  go  down. 
The  sentry  on  board  the  Tiburon  hailed,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  droguer*s  sweeps ;  and  was  answered  by  Bolivar 
with  the  night  parole,  woich  he  had  always  been  careful 
to  communicate  to  the  men-of-war  lying  in  the  harbour, 
in  anticipation  of  some  such  emergency  as  the  present. 
He  was  therefore  immediately  recognised  ;  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  receive  him.  The  captain,  a  Creole 
of  Barcelona,  who  had  been  promoted  from  a  small  coast- 
ing vessel  to  his  present  command,  got  under  weigh  by 
the  govemor*s  directions.  Having  swept  out  of  the  har- 
bour, he  hove  to,  until  day-light  should  enable  him  to  re- 
connoitre tbe  port  and  castle. 


recollect  how  long  the  adjutant  has  been  absent  7    And  Jnto  the  water  from  the  rock  on  which  he  was  standing. 


do  you  remember  that  he  has  the  keys  with  him  7 

"  Very  true,  Tahita !  he  has  certainly  been  rather  di- 
latory; but  he  is  new  in  office,  and  consequently  awk- 
ward at  first'* 

**  Take  care  that  he  is  not  too  clever  for  you,  hljo  !** 
said  Felipe;  and  added  in  a  significant  under  tone,  ^He 
is  a  Porteiieo  of  Cartagena.'* 

"  And  what  though  he  be,  are  you  so  thorough-bred  a 
mountaineer  as  to  distrust  all  Portciloe,  on  the  authority 
of  the  silly  old  song  7  I  thought  there  had  been  more 
sense  and  less  prejudice  under  those  gray  looks,  amigo 


Then  dashing  in  afler  him,  he  caught  him  before  he 
could  sink,  and  supported  him  with  one  arm,  swimming 
actively  with  the  other  towards  Lodewvk  Sluiker's 
schooner.  Lights  now  besfan  to  appear  on  board  several 
vessels,  which  had  been  alarmed  by  the  firing  and  cla- 
mour in  the  castle.  The  honest  Curazao-man,  who  was 
getting  up  his  kedge  in  order  to  haul  ontof  ran^  of  the 
guns,  no  sooner  hoard  the  repeated  plunges  into  uie  water, 
and  could  distinguish  swimmers  approaching  his  vessel, 
than  he  began  to  shout,  "  Boom  af !  whoever  you  za^  be." 
Bolivar,  who  was  by  this  time  assisted  by  Sepulveda  in 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  SOHOONKR^ — ^EEVOLUTION. — BDRaENDEH. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  breeze  blew  fresh  enough  to 
ensure  a  vessel  against  missing  stays,  the  Tiburoo 
schooner  stood  in  to  the  harbour's  mouth,  under  Vene- 
zuelan colours.  The  moment  she  was  seen  from  the  cas- 
tle to  be  rounding  the  point,  the  Spanbh  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  north  bastion,  and  the  royalist  war-cry  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  from  the  throng  that  lined  the  ramparts. 
The  ^run-boats  had  evidently  been  surprised  the  preced- 
ing night,  and  had  changed  masters,  for  the  red  and  yel- 
low colours  of  Spain  were  flying  at  the  mastheads. 

Bolivar  saw  enough  to  convince  him  of  tho  impossibi- 
lity of  attempting  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  the  castle ; 
he  therefore  gave  the  captam  of  the  schooner  directions 
to  wear  and  stand  out  to  sea  again.  While  he  was  execut- 
ing this  manoeuvre,  and  just  as  the  Tiburon  turned  her 
stern  towards  the  inner  harbour,  a  flash  was  seen  to  issue 
from  the  nearest  gun-boat,  followed  by  a  dense  volume  of 
white  smoke,  which  rolled  forward  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  like  mist  before  the  breeze.  Before  the  report 
of  the  heavy  gun  was  heard,  a  shot  spun  past  the  schooner, 
bounding  along  the  waves,  so  close  as  to  throw  the  spray 
on  her  (teck. 

**  By 't  lumping  Jonas!  dat  was  wcl  gemecnd!"  ex- 
claimed Sluiker,  forgetting  bis  personal  danger  in  tbe 
excitement' of  the  moment;  "K^k  out,  kinders!  you 
zall  zie  another  closer  aboard  us  directly." 

The  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered,  when  the  other 
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guu.boats  fonowed  the  example  of  their  commodore,  and 
with  far  more  fatal  aim.  Of  the  live  shots,  two  went 
through  the  sails  and  rigging' ;  and  the  third  carried  away 
the  jaws  of  the  main  gufl,  which  immediately  swung 
loose  by  the  halyards,  disabling  the  mainsail  for  the  time. 
The  last  struck  the  unfortunate  crcole  captain,  who  was 
at  that  moment  hanging  over  the  lee  quarter,  overhauling 
the  boom  sheet,  and  dashed  him  overboard.  He  clung 
for  a  moment,  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  to  the  rope  he 
was  holding ;  and  then,  his  gripe  at  once  relaxing,  lie  fell 
into  the  water,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  Tiburon  made  such  rapid  way  tlirough  the  water, 
that  although  it  was  not  long  before  the  gun- boats  repeat- 
ed their  fife,  all  their  shots  dropped  in  her  wake,  without 
touching  her.    -When  she  was  once   more  outside  the 
harbour,  the  cz-govcrnor  enquired  of  the  seamen,  who 
was  the  officer  next  in  command  to  their  late  captain. 
Ho  was  informed,  ttiut  the  lieutenant  and  contramaestre, 
who  were  tlie  only  subalterns  belonging  to  her,  had  re 
ccived  permission  to  go  ashore  the  preceding  evening 
and  had  not  returned  on  board  previous  to  the  surprise  of 
the  castle  and   the  port     Bolivar  therefore  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  appointing  Lodewyk  Sluiker 
as  comandaiUe  inter ino^  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Junta 
Suprema  should  be  ascertained  on  the  subject     Lodewyk 
received  his   appointment,  jyith   many  thanks  for  the 
honour  done  him  ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  **  it 
was  an  ill  wind  that  blew  no  man  good:  one  shot   had 
sunk  his  droguer,  and  another  had  made  way  for  his  pro- 
motion." 

Like  most  seamen,  Sluiker  .was  a  tolerably  good  car- 
pcnter.  He  therefore  set  himself  to  work  with  some 
tools,  wliich  he  found  on  board  the  schooner,  as  soon  as 
she  was  hove  to ;  and  in  a  few  hours  had  the  gafl  mend- 
ed, and  ready  for  hoisting  once  more.  Bolivar  then  di- 
rected him  to  take  the  sciiooner  to  La  Guayra,  as  speedily 
as  possible ;  expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
arrive  at  Caraccas,  before  the  news  of  the  insurrection 
at  Puerto  Cavailo  should  have  animated  to  revolt  the 
fickle  populace  o?  the  capital.  He  was  assured,  however, 
by  the  new  captain  of  the  Tiburon,  tliat  no  vessel,  how- 
ever  well  she  might  sail,  could  posiiiibly  beat  up  to  that 
port,  against  both  trade-wind  and  current,  in  less  than  a 
week. 

Montoverde,  meanwhile,  had  received  intelligence  from 
tlie  traitorous  adjutant  Corbalan,  that  the  castle  of  Puerto 
Cavailo  was  once  more  under  the  Spanish  flag.  He  im- 
mcdiattely  marched  his  army 'thither  by  a  circuitous 
route,  by  which  he  completely  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  patriot  general.  The  acquisition  of  this  sea-port  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  royalist  army  ;  for  re- 
in  forcemeats,  military  stores,  and  provisions,  were  now 
received  direct  from  Cartagena  by  water,  instead  of  be- 
ing delayed  for  many  weeks  on  a  tedious  and  hazardous 
mountain  road,  through  a  tract  of  country  in  which  they 
were  always  in  danger  of  being  waylaid  and  intercepted. 
The  S|>anisli  head  quarters,  being  thus  cstiblished  in  the 
centre  of  Venezuela,  overawed  the  timid  inhabitants,  who 
had  been  for  centuries  accustomed  to  look  up  to  their 
European  rulers  witli  the  deepest  submission  and  dread, 
and  to  reverence  them  as  the  legitimate  representatives 
of  regal  autliority.  Montcverde^s  emissaries  busied  them- 
selves in  distributing  proclamations,  in  which  he  called 
on  the  Creoles  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  He  promised 
a  general  amnesty  to  all  those  who  should  give  in  their 
adherence,  bcR)re  the  entrance  of  the  royalist  troops  into 
the  capital;  and  denounced  the  extremes  of  military 
chastisement  to  all  such  as  should  dare  to  temporise,  by 
delaying  their  submission  until  circumstances  should 
have  rendered  the  event  of  the  struggle  no  longer  doubt- 
ful.  To  this  appalling  threat  was  added  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  friars,  who  openly  denounced  and  excom. 
municated  the  patriots,  as  rebels,  and  as  renegades  fVom 
their  holy  faith  ;  refusing  oonfession  and  absolution  to  all 
such  as  would  not  renounce  their  heretical  and  damnable 
principles. 

The  populace  of  Caraccas  now  rose  en  masse ^  and  ter- 
rified the  Junta  Suprema,  which  was  left  but  weakly 
guarded  on  the  march  of  the  army,  into  sending  a  depu- 
tation  to  Monteverde,  to  sue  for  pardon,  and  to  place  the 
republic  at  his  disposal  Miranda  received  the  news  of 
this  fatal  measure,  while  ho  was  falling  back  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  capital,  which  now  renounced  him,  and 
refused  to  receive  him  within  its  walls.  He  soon  per- 
ceived, from  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  army, 
thot  the  cause  of  freedom  was,  (for  the  present  at  least,) 
lost  to  Venezuela.  The  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  mu- 
tinied, and  deserted  to  the  royalists  by  entire  battalions ; 
and  many  of  his  officers,  on  whom  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  reposing  the  most  unlimited  confidence,  fled  to 
their  estates,  where  they  hoped,  by  submission  and  tem- 


porary retirement,  to  escape  the  impending  storm.  Ijlany 
of  Miranda's  fViebda  earnestly  pressed  him  to  follow  their 
example ;  but  he  persisted  in  standing,  to  the  very  last, 
the  hazard  of  the  die  his  own  hand  had  thrown.  As  a 
stranger  by  birth  to  Venezuela,  he  was  onwilliiig  to 
burthen  any  native  of  that  country  with  the  dangerous 
responsibility  of  concealing  him;  and  he  impri^eatly 
resolved  to  confide  in  the  honour  of  the  conqueror,  by 
whon)  he  confidently  expected  to  be  liberated  on  his 
parole. 

He  at  lennth  determined,  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful 
few  who  stifi  continued  to  share  his  shattered  fortunes, 
to  propose  a  capitulation,  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power, 
and,  if  possible,  before  his  adversary  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  strait  to  which  he  was  reduced.  Mon- 
teverde received  the  officer,  who  was  sent  to  treat  with 
him,  in  the  most  courteous  manner.  He  lamented  the 
unhappy  differences  in  opinion,  which  had  so  long  se- 
parated the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela  from  their  coun- 
trynien  in  Coro  and  Cartagena  ;  and  expressed  his  sin- 
cere hope,  thut  a  new  and  better  organised  government 
would  speedily  be  estabUshed  in  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time,  he  studiously  avoided  all  discussion  of  the 
terms  he  designed  to  grant;  giving  evasive  replies  when 
pressed  on  that  head.  He  finally  postponed  his  answer, 
until  he  should  have  entered  Caraccas,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded immediately  at  the  head  of  his  army,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  for  the  security  of  Puerto  Cavailo. 

The  greatest  anxiety  prevailed,  meanwhile,  on  the 
part  of  me  patriot  army  encamped  near  the  village  of 
Cucuiza,  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral. Desertion  continued  to  thin  the  troops ;  and  still  no 
definitive  reply  was  received  from  Monteverde.  Miranda 
found  his  army  reduced  to  the  mere  skeleton  of  that 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campaign.  He  therefore 
came  to  the  resolution  of  disbanding  it,  and  surrender- 
ing himself  to  the  royalist  commander-in-chief;  in  hopes 
of  thereby  averting  from  Venezuela,  at  whatever  price, 
the  horrors  of  a  hopeless  and  protracted  struggle. 

He  ordered  the  small  remnant  of  his  army  to  be  form- 
ed, for  the  last  time,  in  a  hollow  square ;  and  addressed 
his  troops  in  a  short  farewell  harangue,  in  which  he  high- 
ly extolled  their  unshaken  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their 
country.  He  thanked  them,,  in  plain  but  feeling  terms, 
for  the  fidelity  and  personal  affection  which  they  had 
evinced  for  him  to  the  last ;  deeply  regretting  that  any 
farther  efiforts  on  their  parts  would  now  be  unavailing. 
Ho  desired  them,  as  the  last  mark  of  their  obedience 
which  would  probably  be  exacted  by  him  as  their  gene- 
ral, to  pile  arms,  and  disperse  peaceably  to  their  homes ; 
advising  them  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ex- 
clianging  the  proscribed  uniform  they  then  wore,  for  the 
less  ostentatious  dress  of  private  citizens* 

The  soldiers  were  deeply  afifected  at  parting  with  their 
respected  chief,  and  those  officers,  whom  a  common 
cause,  and  a  participation  of  hardships  and  dangers,  had 
endeared  to  them.  Some  complied  with  Miranda's  order, 
and  sullenly  laid  down  their  muskets.  But  the  greater 
part,  who  felt  the  fondness  of  soldiers  for  the  warlike 
weapons  which  they  had  borne  through  many  a  weary 
march  and  hard  fought  field,  indignantly  broke  the 
stocks  against  tlie  trees  of  the  wood  adjoining  their 
bivouac ;  declaring  that  no  Grodo  should  have  it  to  say, 
that  they  had  surrendered  their  arms.  Officers  and  men 
united  in  insisting,  that  the  national  colours,  at  least, 
should  not  be  given  up.  As  Miranda  appeared  at  a  lo^ 
how  to  dispose  of  them,  the  troops  soon  decided  the 
question,  by  tearing  them  into  shreds,  whicii  they  dis- 
tributed among  themselves  as  relics ;  vowing  to  wear 
them  concealed  next  to  their  rosaries,  until  they  might 
display  them,  at  some  future  day  c^  meeting,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances. 

All  tlie  officers  signified  their  desire  of  accompanying 
Miranda  to  Caraccas;  but  he  requested  them, as  well  for 
his  own  sake  as  for  theirs,  not  to  insist  on  showing  him 
this  hazardous  mark  of  respect.  He  assured  them,  that 
it  could  only  tend  to  exasperate  the  royalists,  and  would, 
in  all  probability,  awaken  Monteverde's  jealousy;  there- 
by disposing  him  to  impose  still  harder  terms  than  might 
otherwise  perhaps  bo  obtained.  They  reluctantly  a^ 
quiesced  in  the  prudence  of  his  resolution ;  and,  having 
selected  a  few  of  his  oldest  staff-officers  to  attend  him, 
he  bid  the  rest  aflectionately  fkrewell,  and  took  the  road 
to  Caraccas. 

As  he  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  whicli  overlook, 
ed  the  valley  of  Cucuiza,  fie  looked  back  on  the  spot 
where  the  rude  huts  of  his  late  encampment  stood ;  and 
a  tear  of  bitter  mortification  stole  down  his  check,  on 
seeing  the  small  parties  of  his  faithful  warriors,  which 
were  separating  in  different  directions  towards  their  na- 
tive villages.    He  sighed  deeply  to  think  how  those 


veterans,  who  had  acquired  in  the  camp  the  liahitofcks 
pending  entirely  on  their  officers  for  their  daily  ration, 
and  were  totally  unaccustomed  to  provide  forlhemselTtt' 
would  be  compelled  to  trust  to  the  casual  boipiuaitTrf 
tho  peasantry^  who  were  by  no  meam  wdl  bdL 
towards  them,  for  their  subeisteace  on  the  nwd 

A  few  leagues  from  Cucoiaa,  be  met  with  a  SdhmIi 
picket  of  cavalry,  which  had  been  statioQed  thue[ii!ib 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  movements  of  the  pi. 
triots,  than  from  any  apprehension  of  danger  l©  be 
dreaded  from  tlieir  diminished  force.  Thocommaadinf 
officer,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Spain  with  the  last  it 
inforcements,  turned  out  his  guard  as  aooo  aa  he  heinl 
the  name  of  Miranda ;  and  received  him  with  the  oig. 
tary  honours  due  to  his  rank.  In  answer  to  the  puriot 
general's  enquiry,  whether  he  oould  be  permitted  tson. 
ceed  to  Caraccas,  for  the  purpose  of  solicitinf  u  mia. 
view  with  Monteverde,  the  Spaniard  replied,  that  he  U 
received  no  instructions  on  that  bead.  He  said,  Im. 
ever,  that  he  would  immediately  dispatch  a  dtagw  to 
head-quarters,  with  intelligence  of  his  approach, imj  liat 
meanwhile  the  general  was  perfeoly  at  liberty  la  caa- 
tinue  his  journey. 

He  expenence(l  a  far  different  reoeptioo,  from  ha  mi 
countrymen,  on  reaching  the  capital^  lie  cfioet  ca 
guard  at  the  gate,  a  creue  who  b«d  deserted  fnn  the 
patriot  army,  afiected  to  consider  Mhanda  as  hii  fd- 
soner ;  and  ordered  him  into  a  dote  tad  craivded  gvii 
room,  where  he  and  his  staff  remained  expoaed  to  h 
gaze  of  the  soldiers,  until  the  return  of  t  meMsger  mbI 
to  enquire  how  he  was  to  ho  treated.  One  of  the  Monte. 
verde's  aides-de-camp  arrived  soon  alter,  with  u  m]^. 
tion  for  him  and  his  officers  to  vifiit  the  Spauh  em- 
mandcr  in  chief  at  the  palace,  which  had  faeeo  lo  ilr 
repaired,  sinc«  the  earthquake,  as  to  be  rendvedhihite- 
ble.^  He  also  apologised  slightly  for  Miranda's  deteotioo, 
saying  that  his  general  had  beep  so  much  occupied  by 
important  arrangements,  since  his  arrival  it  the  capitil, 
that  he  had  not  foond  leisure  to  give  tut  necessvj 
orders  for  his  reception. 

On  entering  the  Plaza,  Miranda  found  a  crowd  im» 
bled  to  witness  an  execution  that  bad  just  taken  pha: 
and  saw  the  bodies  of  five  unibrtunate  vidins  to  the  § 
turbed  state  of  the  country,  hanging  on  t  galiM^ 
which  was  erected  opposite  to  thewindiowsofthepduL 
He  could  distinctly  see,  that  they  wore  the  groea  m 
form  of  patriot  officers ;  and  the  aide-de-camp  oherni 
pointing  to  them,  "  InsorgieBts,  who  have  been  deteded 
endeavonring  to  conceal  themselves.** 

The  attention  of  the  populace  was  drawn  to  the  pihs 
gate,  by  the  trumpet  of  the  guard  wbiob  salqted  E 
randa ;  for  he  still  wore  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  Tk 
mob  immediately  recognised  their  old  general;  hit 'as 
one  bid  God  bless  him.**  On  the  oootrtiy,  the  ikUe 
Caracuenos,  who  had  not  long  since  greeted  hiDi oaths: 
very  spot,  with  enthusiastic  acclaim,  now  pnmed  In 
with  hooting  and  execration;  shoutinf  loQdlj,thatther 
might  be  heard  within  the  palace,  **  To  the  gaikwa  wiik 
the  rebel!" 

When  Monteverde  was  apprised  that  his  onee  fons* 
dablc  opponent  had  arrived,  and  requested  an  intcm^i 
he  at  once  refused  to  see  him,  until  he  shevkl  bare  tikcB 
the  opinion  of  his  council  as  to  his  rceeption.  At  the 
same  time,  he  directed  apartments  to  be  prorided  it 
him  in  the  palace ;  but  ordered  the  officers,  who  had  ae- 
companied  him,  to  be  conducted  under  close  ancitle 
the  Guardia  de  Prevencion.  On  the  following  d8j,fi- 
randa  was  called  before  the  council  of  war,  and  wfieti 
to  answer,  why  he  should  not  be  tried  as  a  rehel  to* 
sovereign:  Without  attempting  to  argue  the  qnoW 
of  treason,  which  he  readily  perceived  would  be  fta^ 
before  his  present  judges,  he  pleaded  the  prodamaliC 
promulgated  by  Monteverde  when  at  Puerto  CawBo;  • 
the  faith  of  which,  he  declared,  he  had  now  come  » 
ward  to  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty  promised  tbeR* 
The  council,  however,  decided  that,  by  his  tardinoi  ■ 
deferring  his  submission  until  the  Spanish  annr  h*^^ 
tered  Caraccas,  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  kinfi 
indulgence. 

He  then  appealed  to  Monteverde  himself,  as  *^*5* 
that  he  had  sent  a  deputy  to  treat  forteriiMof  aanenf' 
a  considerable  time  previous  to  his  obtaining  poww** 
of  tlie  capitaL  Against  this  it  was  urged,  as  an  eiEj 
for  violating  the  faith  which  his  jud|^  had  newf* 
signed  to  hold  sacred,  that  by  having  disbanded  histf^» 
instead  of  keeping  it  together  for  the  purpose  of  ^J 
dering  it,  he  hatl  infringed  the  treaty  into  which  he » 
entered  ;  and  that,  by  a  fresh  overt  act  of  '^^^J^ 
persisting  to  exercise  authority,  as  if  in  lawful  *J^^ 
of  an  armed  force,  he  had  again  rendered  himiw  •**" 
able  to  martial  law. 
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Monteverdc,  however,  cither  felt  companction  for  the 
han^nen  with  which  his  counseUcM-s  appeared  disposed 
to  treat  a  fklien  enemy,  or,  aa  is  not  improbable,  waa  mi- 
^irilling  to  subject  themselves  to  the  odium  he  would 
doabtlesa  incur,  by  exerci«ing  unnecessary  severity  to- 
iirards  a  man  so  much  beloved  by  the  respectable  part  of 
the  community.  Uo  look  a  middle  course,  by  reiiismg 
to  aanetioB  his  trial  before  a  military  court  in  the  col^ 
ntes ;  urging  the  difficulty  that  would  inevitably  be  found, 
in  obtaining  a  cool  and  impartial  decision,  while  men*s 
minds  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the  violent  spirit 
of  party,  which  had  so  recently  distracted  the  land.  But 
he  intimated  his  intention  of  sending  him  to  Spain, 
together  with  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  late 
scenes  of  the  revolution,  to  be  placed  at  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty^s  disposaL  He  concluded,  by  ordering  him  to  be 
confined  in  a  separate  cell  of  the  casas-matas  at  La 
Ooayra,  until  an  opt>ortunity  should  offer  of  a  vessel 
ho«ind  to  Borope.  This  was  expected  speedily  to  be  the 
ease ;  as  important  despatches,  relative  to  th^  fortunate 
eunchistoa  of  the  war,  were  in  readiness  to  be  sent  to 
Cadis. 

Miranda  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  general, 
ahheogb  he  was  well  aware  that  death,  or  perpetual  im- 1 
prisonment,  would  be  his  fate  in  Spain ;  and  solicited 
pcrniisBion  for  his  staff  to  occupy  the  same  cell  as  him- 
self. The  request  was  peremptorily  refused  ;  and  it  was 
even  hinted,  that  those  officers  would  probably  be  tried 
at  Caraecas,  as  the  result  of  a  court  martial  on  them 
wouid  be  of  comparatively  trifling  importance. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  PATRIOT  MAI«-OF.WAR — BOUVUl  DISGUISED— CARACCAS. 

Tlie  TiburoD,  meanwhile,  beat  up  along  the  coast,  to. 
wards  the  seaport  nearest  to  the  en  pita] ;  but,  although 
Sluikcr  carried  all  the  canvass  he  could  crowd  on  her,  it 
was  evident  that  her  progress  by  the  land  was  very  te 
dious.  Nothing  could  equal  BoUvar^s  impatience,  when, 
as  the  vessel  stood  in  towards  tlie  shore,  early  iu  the 
morning  succeeding  each  calm  night,  he  could  recog- 
nise the  very  points  of  land  which  she  had  lefl  on  the 
preceding  evening.  He  paced*  tlie  deck  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly,  alternately  looking^  out  through  the  spy-gUss 
for  the  high  blue  land  about  Caraccas,  and  angrily  re- 
marking to  Ijodcwyk,  that  the  schooner  formerly  bore 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  sailer,  but  that,  since  she 
bad  been  under  his  charge,  she  scarcely  appeared  to 
make  any  way  through  tlra  water. 

The  sehipper  osuaBy  sat  smoking .  his  cigar  on  the 
tafferal,  with  ioiperturbable  gravity ;  and  seldom  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  any  reply  to  these  ebullitions  of 
impatience. 

At  length,  on  the  eighth  morning  afler  leaving  Puerto 
Cavallo,  they  made  the  harbour  of  La  Gnayra ;  and  to 
their  great  mortification,  (although  they  were  in  some 
degree  prepared  to  expect  it,)  they  saw  tlie  Spanish  co- 
lomrs  flying  on  the  castles.  As  it  was,  of  course,  impos. 
sible  to  have  any  communication  with  the  shore,  Bolivar 
enquired  of  the  captain  if  he  was  acquainted  with  any 
obscure  port  in  the  neighbourhood,  into  which  the^ 
might  run  unobserved,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  intclh- 
gonce  of  tlie  fute  of  the  army,  and  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  the  interior.  Lodewyk  mentioned  Los  Bagres,  as  a 
creek  with  whicli  ho  was  best  a&iiuiintcd,  in  which  a 
vessel  was  little  liable  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  in- 
liabitants ;  for  tlicy  were  in  habits  of  frequent  intercourse 
with  free  traders  of  all  nations.  He  accordingly  received 
directions  to  proceed  thither  immediately. 

During  the  passuge,  Bolivar  disclosed  to  Don  Carlos 
his  intention  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Venezuela 
in  diitguiso,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  form  a 
more  correct  opinion  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  was  most  expedient  to 
be  done,  than  if  he  trust^I  to  intelligence  obtained  by 
any  other  means.  At  Scpulveda*s  earnest- request,  he 
was  permitted  to  accompany  Bolivar,  who  also  gave 
Slniker  directions  to  stand  out  to  sea,  afler  obtaining 
water  and  provisions,  and  to  cruiso  in  the  offing  for 
twenty.fbur  hours,  at  Q^p  expiration  of  which  time  he 
was  to  return  and  send  a  boat  for  them.  But,  if  they 
did  not  appear  by  the  second  morning,  he  was  to  conclude 
they  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  was  to  bear  up  for 
the  isknd  of  Margarita.    The  old  servant  Felipe  was 
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directed  to  deliver  over  to  the  patriot  governor,  at  Pam- 
patar,  a  case  containmg  money  and  important  papers  be- 
longing to  the  state ;  which  Bolivar  had  caused  to  be 
embarked  on  board  the  schooner,  tlie  day  previous  to 
the  loss  of  the  castle  at  Puerto  Cavallo,  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  sending  it  for  safoty  to  Caraccas. 

The  Tiburon  having  anchored  in  the  creek  of  Los 
Bagres  late  in  the  evening,  Bolivar  and  his  young  com- 
panion proceeded  to  disguise  themselves  as  muk;tcerfi(, 
by  exchanging  different  articles  of  clothing  with  the 
seamen.  Wlicn  it  was  quite  dark,  Lodewyk  set  them 
ashore  at  a  short  distance  above  the  village,  and  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  open  country  unobserved.  There 
was  little  danger  of  detection  when  once  they  were  land- 
ed ;  so  completely  was  their  appearance  altered,  by  the 
coarse  dark  ruanas  which  they  wore,  over  blue  woollen 
drawers  of  the  mountaineer  cut  As  for  their  complexion, 
a  soldier*8  face  rarely  stands  in  need  of  any  artificial 
stain  to  embrown  it ;  and,  although  they  could  not  boast 
of  the  long  plaited  locks  of  hair,  which  form  the  mule- 
teers* chief  pride,  their  broad  palm-leaf  sombreros  were 
slouched  over  tlieir  foreheads,  so  as  to  conceal  the  defi- 
ciency. 

They  had  taken  the  precaution  to  furnish  thorn  selves 
with  halters,  before  leaving  the  schooner;  and  soon 
caught  themselves  hordes,  which  they  mounted  without 
saddles.  They  then  galloped  rapidly  across  the  savanna  of 
Cadaveral,  and  reached  the  ravine  of  the  Tucuqueri  just 
before  day  break.  Having  concealed  the  horses  among 
the  culegui  canee,  which  afforded  both  shelter  and  pasture, 
they  wuked  into  Caraccas  early  in  the  morning ;  but^ 
judging  it  prudent  to  wait  until  the  streets  began  to  fill, 
lest  suspicion  might  be  excited  by  their  being  seen  wan- 
dering^ about  at  that  hour,  they  entered  a  posada  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Here  they  mingled  in  a  crowd  of 
muleteers  and  peons,  who  were  seated  on  the  sheepskins 
that  hod  served  them  for  beds,  under  tlie  corridor  of  the 
house ;  smoking  their  churumbdlos,  and  watching  with 
evident  satisfiiction  the  progress  made  by  Uieir  beasts,  in 
eating  the  maize  and  chopped  straw,  which  was  spread 
before  them  on  undressed  cow-hides. 

Bolivar  demanded  breakfkst  for  himself  and  his  compa- 
nion ;  and  was  ushered  by  the  landlord  of  the  posada  into 
a  large  room  fullof  arrieros,  who  were  seated  on  benches 
round  a  lon^  table,  discussing  huge  slices  of  boiled  tazajo 
with  i^antains,  which  they  occasionally  washed  down 
with  copious  draughts  of  chica.  A  black  female  jrook, 
rather  scantily  dressed,  set  before  the  travellers  their  al- 
lowance  of  the  substantial  fiure,  which  appeared  to  be  so 
much  in  request;  presenting  the  pieces  of  dried  beef, 
smoking  from  the  embers  on  which  they  had  been  broiled, 
on  a  large  wooden  spit,  which  she  stuck  in  tlte  earthen 
floor  behind  them ;  and  rolling  from  her  apron  on  tlie 
table  about  a  dozen  large  (dantains,  roasted  and  slightly 
bruised.  Their  host,  who  ruled  without  a  rival  in  the 
department  of  the  cellarage,  placed  a  large  calabash  of 
fermented  cane  juice  on  Uie  ground  behind  them,  and 
filled  two  capacious  horns,  first  drinking  to  the  health  of 
his  guests.  He  then  seated  himself  near  them,  and  pro- 
cee&d  to  question  them,  (by  virtue  of  his  undisputed 
privilege  as  landlord,)  as  to  whence  they  came,  and  whi- 
ther they  were  bound.  As  had  been  previously  concerted 
between  them,  Bolivar  said,  that  they  had  just  come  up 
from  the  plantation  of  San  Miguel,  near  Vitoria,  with  a 
drove  of  mules  laden  with  cacao ;  and  that  they  puriM)scd 
returning  the  next  day. 

**  I  know  that  plantation  well,"  said  the  landlord;  **  It 
used  to  belong  to  the  Bolivars  of  Aragoa,  but  I  suppose 
it  has  fallen  iiUo  the  hands  of  government ;  if  it  be  true, 
as  report  says,  that  Colonel  Simon  was  killed  at  Puerto 
Cavallo,  when  his  rascally  troops  rose  and  delivered  up 
the  castle.** 

**  True,  or  false,**  said  an  old  arridro,  who  sat  opposite, 
**  the  estate  will  go  to  Monteverdc ;  ne\*cr  foar !  More 
is  the  pity,  I  say,  to  hear  every  day  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Venezuela  dying  off^,  and  making  room  for  a  swarm  of 
hungry  strangers,  who  come  over  from  Spain  boobies, 
and  return  petit-maitres.** 

*« SofUy, tahita  Capacho!**  said  the  landlord;  *^ speak 
revorcndly  of  the  powers  that  be.  I  will  have  no  politics 
talked  in  my  posada.  Were  the  alcadc  to  hear  of  it,  he 
would  soon  send  me  an  order  to  shut  up  the  house.** 

*♦  Why  we  are  all  arri6ros  here,  are  we  not  ?*'  asked 
Capacho,  who  had  been  partaking  rather  too  freely  of 


the  potent  chicha  de  cana :  **  Besides,  there  is  no  treason 
in  saying  that  I  like  my  own  countrymen  better  than 
foreigners.  But  as  you  sav*  there  b  little  use  in  speak- 
ing one*s  mind  in  tocse  times,  and  perhaps  too  much 
danger.  As  I  passed  tlirongh  the  Plaza,  late  last  night, 
I  saw  peons  at  work  erecting  the  cadahaso,  just  in  tlie 
place  where  it  used  to  stand ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  this 
Monteverde  is  the  very  man  to  find  the  verdugo  eni- 
ployment.** 

colivar  took  advantage  of  the  old  man*s  talkative  liu- 
mour,  to- enquire  what  news  was  stirring  in  the  capital. 

^  Bad  enough,  compaAero !  Besides  those  cotiaprgtve^ 
X09  who  used  to  be  here  in  garrison,  and  would  neither 
let  roan  nor  woman  walk  the  streets  in  peace,  there  has 
arrived  a  fVesh  importation  of  Spanish  jail-birds,  who 
swagger  about  the  city  as  if  the  land  were  their  own,  and 
Gs^y  one  they  meet  tlicir  born  slave.  They  have  begun 
plundering  the  paysanos  fi-om  the  country,  too,  already ; 
but  they  had  better  take  care,  or  many  of  them  will  soon 
be  taught  the  length  of  the  Ceranos'  knives.  No  longer 
ago  than  last  night,  as  I  was  coming  home  from  the 
cancha  dtbolas^  one  of  the  new-comers,  with  a  sabre 
dangling  from  him  as  long  as  my  bridle-reins,  was  look, 
ing  about  for  mischief.  Seeing  my  com  padre  Goyo  ri- 
ding beside  me,  with  a  beta  of  aguardiente  hanging  at 
his  saddle,  ho  took  it  from  him,  threatening  to  cut  him 
down  if  lie  said  a  word.  Goyo  looked  about,  and  saw 
that  there  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  street,  beside  our- 
selves  and  the  Spaniard.  He  quietly  unbuckled  his  off- 
stirrup,  which  was  a  true  Cerano*s,  of  heavy  brass,  and 
swinging  it  like  a  lazo  over  his  head,  struck  the  Gjdo, 
who  was  too  busy  drinking  to  mind  what  he  was  about, 
one  blow  on  the  bead,  and  no  more.  He  went  down 
like  a  bullock :  Goyo  picked  up  his  beta  ;  and  we  roda 
off",  without  waiting  to  see  whether  he  recovered  or  not.*** 

**  But  Miranda  and  his  army,** — said  Botivar ;  **  where 
are  they  now  7** 

^  Hua  I  the  army  has  melted  away  like  the  snows  on 
the  Cordillera  in  summer;  and  no  one  knows  where 
Miranda  is.  Some  say  he  intends  to  surrender :  but  if 
he  does,  he  will  surely  either  be  shot,  or  sent  over  to 
Spain.  But  here  I  sit  talking  while  I  ought  to  be  look- 
ing  to  my  mulos.  Casero !  let  us  have  the  stirruficup; 
I  am  for  the  valleys  tliis  morning.** 

The  arrieros  now  began  to-  load  their  mules,  and  to  se- 
paratc  in  different  directions.  Bolivar  and  Sepulveda, 
having  satisfied  their  host,  walked  out  towards  the  Plaza ; 
where  they  saw,  by  the  guard  which  surrounded  a  newly 
erected  scaffold,  that  an  execution  was  about  to  take 
place.  They  endeavoured  to  retire,  but  were  ordered 
back  by  a  cordon  of  Spanish  sen  tries,  stationed  across  the 
corners  of  the  square,  whoso  orders  were  to  keep  all  those 
who  were  already  in  the  Plaza  from  leaving  it  This 
they  effected  by  freely  applying  the  butts  of  their  mus- 
kets, and  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  to  all  such  as  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  driven  too  close  to  them  by  the 
throng. 

Tlie  hum  of  the  multitude  was  suddenly  hushed,  by 
the  shrill  notes  of  a  warning  trumpet,  bfewn  at  the  gates 
of  the  Guardia  de  PrevencKm;  and  a  solitary  muffled 
drum  waa  heard  beating  the  dead  inarch,  as  the  proces- 
sion slowly  approached.  The  crowd  made  wa^  before 
the  escort,  which  advanced  in  dose  column  with  fixed 
bayonets ;  and  Bolivar  saw  five  of  his  former  conipanionB 
in  arms,  between  the  ranks,  heavily  Ironed  and  attended 
by  friars,  moving  with  pallid  cheeks,  but  firm  footsteps, 
towards  an  ignominious  death  { — if  that  which  the  gult> 
less  and  brave  die  can  ever  bo  so  termed. 

When  they  had  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  before  they 
were  delivered  over  to  the  executioner,  silence  was  pro- 
claimed. The  Juee  Fiscal  read  with  a  loud  voice  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial,  and  a  proclamation  issued 
by  Monteverde,  offoring  a  reward  for  the  heeds  of  several 
chiofs  in  the  late  insurgent  army,  who  were  therein  spe- 
cified. BoIivar*8  blood  boiled  within  him,  on  hearing 
his  own  name,  among  many  others  of  the  best  and  bravest 
in  the  land,  denounced  as  that  of  a  traitor  and  out- 
law. Ho  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  answering 
with  his  scornful  defiance ;  but  reflection  convinced  him. 


»  This  anecdote  is  related,  word  for  word,  as  it  was 
communicated  to  the  author  by  an  old  Kuazo  of  Chile, 
who  exulted  in  having  himself  performc  r<he  foat. 


.  7HB  KA9TH4VAKB  OV  CAfTACnu. 


tbM  ^!  ^if  K  be  woaM  gul;  giTe«iMtriuiiipb  monto 
Iii(  cncmic*-  .    i 

Secretly  rcaolTing  to  exact  anple  wid  Bevero  ilons- 
mcnt  for  tbc  insull,  on  »ine  ftiture  opportunity,  he  buo- 
'aileil  iu  silcnca  the  couj- 
lee.  Wlien  tho  eiccalioBO 
uik,  Bolivar  involonUiUf 
in  B  &w  momcnto,  a  sup- 
tlirough  the  pofiulaec,  an- 
The  escort  rctirecl,  and  tlic 
int  ll>o  nan^  once  more 
'01  were  nurryins  from  the 
xn  that  in  whicfa  *  eoldior 
tlw^  naexpecledl;  met  Mi 
<eriDg  tba  Plaia  with  one 

for  oDa  glanee  of  rcoogni- 
ut  lie  apposrsd  too  deeply 
1  or  his  eountry'i  blighted 
id  him.     Wbon  be  disap- 
!Way  of  the  palace,  Bolivar 
BDid  in  a  Ion  Voice  to  Sepulveda,  "  Then  all  ia  loet  in- 
deed ',  and  we  may  now'  retire  (h)m  thii  land  of  lyranti 
und  stares,  until  aome  Aniurable  opportunity  shall  enable 
'tM  once  moro  to  faue  our  battle  cfy,  of  Liberty  or  death! 
For  my  otrn  part,  I  IcaTe  oeilher  relation  nor  G-iond  be- 
faind  to  Umcfll  lOf  absence';  but  you  hgva  a  mother,  ca- 
niarada  '.  Let  ub  eulGBVonr  to  take  bel  with  at  to  Mar. 

They  found  that  tho  nnall  Iioubc  behind  tlie  Alameda, 
which  Doi^a  Uertrudea  occupiod,  had  riwn  afVcsh  from 
Itiruini:  few  days  sul^m^,  Under  Ihe  cloudlcM 
and  scorching  sun  of  a  tropicil  climate,  to  convcr 
rubbish  orraUen  walln  into  sun-baked  bricks.  The 
CTO  soon  caught  ai^bt  of  his  mother,  loaled  under  the 
■hade  of  a  tamarind  tree,  and  fortunately 
nicd,  cicept  bj  a  fVitbfal  old  black  slafe,  wl 
Jbct.  spinning  with  die  old-fiisbiDiMHf  huto  dt  hiiar.  Don 
Curios  reqneitcd  his  companion  to  wait  for  hii 
moments  at  the  gate ;  and  entering  Ihe  garden,  beckoned 
(o  old  Mil  ma  Pancbitu,  who  had  been  the  nurse  of. 
fincy.  She  rose  and  came  towards  hjm,  at  first  sbwlf 
MifindoObt;  but  when  she  clearly  distinguisbr^  '>■- 
fisforel,  she  qnlckened  her  pace  and  caught  him 
aged  aimi.  Doila  Gertrudes  aaw  tho  action,  and 
knei*.  there  #ai  tiut  ono  human  beior,  who  oould  hare 
ao  triins^rteit  her  old  aerrant  beyomf  the  boundi  of  her 
decitriiNU  AMKdnoUT.    "My  ■on!"  sbo  cried:  and  Car. 


in  ;  at  length  Dofia  Gertiodea  exeUimed,  "  Whi 
coilld  tempt  you  to  Tcntare  here,  my  dearest  Carlos  7 
Porronlly  as  I  have  prayed  to  behold  you  once 
hcvTsn  knows  I  Wontd  not  hare  wiabcd  to  buy  etc 
blessing  at  sti  great  an  hazard  to  yonraeir.  Surely  you 
eanriot  mean  to  remain  at  Caraeoas  in  that  disguise  1" 

"  No  lonpor,  my  dear  mother,  than  nntil  this  evening, 
anawered  ^piitrada;  "when  yon  must  accompany  m 
to  the  coast.  But  hare  eomea  one,  who  has  a  muc 
hotter  head  to  contrive  the  mcana  of  oar  escape,  than  I 
canbout  of." 

BbHrar,  who  was  tirod  of  w^ng,  and  gncased  that 
the  recognition  mmt  hare  been  already  ^ectod, 
came  forward. 

"  Friend  Charles,"  said  im,"!  aiiall  norer  cboow  , 
Sk  a  maaqnerading  companioo  at  Cameatolendas,  if  you 
destrt  your  friends  after  this  ftahion.  Excnse  me,  Ekda 
QtrtM^M,  but  jFOor  son  totally  fbmt  that  he  had  left  me 

..-•-.   .-^    if  I  ji^  remained  there 

m  neighbotin  mi|^t 
alealde.  on  "     *       ' 

a«fB  on  yoar  finil  bees. 
«u  pesaik,  and  prepare  ft 
eritkbly  smate  «r— ">—  ■ 
■ilHfatladlea'h 

Scwwdi  potior  too  w*ll  to  wiab  for  any  Gi 
niln  iL    Your  moUier  goes  witb  u 


Hs  it  shall  be  ooi  bwoess  to  find  him  ool,  and  per- 
lode  him  to  accompany  na.  Who  knows  bow  soon  I 
may  require  hla  services  as  an  army  chaplain  7  for  I  as- 
surody  mean  to  reluto  before  long,  and  to  sxpcl  ibeso 
invaders  from  Vcuciuela.  Sepulveda  and  I  can  aasily 
procure  multn  in  the  whole  party, and  attend  yon  on  tim 
road  wttlt  loss  danger  of  suspicion,  under  our  sasunuxt 
character.  So  keep  up  your  spirits  until  the  evening,  and 
be  not  Burprised,  should  you  se«  three  arrieros  otyoiv 
garden  gate  instead  of  two.  " 

"arlos  once  more  embraced  his  mother ;  and  having 
eiving  from  her  the  necessary  direction  (or  findiug 
uncle,  he  and  his  oonuiajiion  took  Che  road  to  Girasol. 
They  found,  with  some  difficulty,  llic  hut  thai  was  the 
abject  of  liicir  search,  half  way  up  tho  ravine  that  o»c»- 
lookod  the  Quints.  It  was  so  completely  ooocealed  firom 
view,  by  the  spreading  leaves  of  the  plsntaioa  undo 
U'bich  it  was  buill,  that  its  gray  Hutched  loof  alone  waa 
riaiblc,  and  might  havo  easily  been  mistaken,  at  a  shod 
distance,  for  one  of  the  mis-abapen  granito  rucks  that 
incd  the  edgoa  of  tho  mountain  alieam.  The  mistress 
if  the  hut,  a  middle  aged  lamba,  was  making  catad* 
cakes  before  tbc  door,  surrounded  by  children  (rf' all  a j" - 
Sba  glanced  a  jealous  eye  at  tho  two  sliangers ;  and, 
their  enquiring  for  the  Seizor  Capctlon  Gabriano,  doggedly 
denied  allkuawlcdee  of  such  ■  person;  anuming,  at  the 
:ame  time,  that  stolid  ciprcssion  of  countenanco,  so  pe. 
:iiliat  to  her  country  women,  when  they  either  cannot  or 
lo  not  choose  to  answer  a  question. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  tiiey  made  tbemsclvoa  ki 
han  her  features  brightened,  and  she  expressed  the 
^Tcatcst  satisbction  at  occing  any  friends  of  the  "  pobre 
ScAor  Clerico,"  wtto,  she  feared,  must  be  tired  lo  death 

ilitary  way  of  lifi;.  One  of  her  liUle  daugbtei 
by  her  orders,  immediately  led  tlie  way  np  the  ravin  . 
lo  show  them  his  place  of  concealment.  The  child 
bounded  tightly  from  rock  to  rock,  before  the  two  jroung 
men,  who  conld  hardly  keep  pace  with  her ;  and  pointing 
a  spreading  eaoba,  wfaoae  branches  reached  the  grouni 
I  cvary  side,  exelaimod,  "  Alii  '*la  mi  omo  Dm  Oafrri 

The  chaplain  was  seated  on  a  moss-grown  stone,  in  the 
shade,  puffing  his  cinrillo,  and  whiling  away  the   lii 
ith  the  perusal  of  ErcilU's   Araucana.    His  friends 
]uld    hardly   have   recognised   him  through    his  dis- 
rnise,  which  was  aimilar  to  that  worn  by  both  of  them, 
had  it  not  been  lor  his  clerical  tonsure,  and  Tcnerablc 
white  locks;  bis  sombraro  being  thrown  aside  on  ac- 
of  the  heat     He  started  up,  on  soeing  two  stran- 
gers, but  was  roassnrtd  by  hearing  his  nephew's  voice  ; 
'    ihook  hands  with  tliem  both,  laughing  heartily  si 
uncouth  appearanoe,  and  enidenlTy  unconscions  -' 
lomcnt  that  be  himseiriooked  even  more  grolesqi 
■r  tost  no  time  in  communicating  hia  plan  for  their 
,«  lo  Margarita;  and  mentioned  having  seen   Mi- 
randa olready  in  the  power  of  bis  enemies,  aa  an  a 
'ional  motive  for  connaelling  a  temporary  retirement  f 
'eneiucla.     Don  Gabriano  thoroughly  approved  of 
proposal,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  three  mi 
one  of  tliem  a  baggage  miicAo,  tied  op  in  the  bush, 
far  fiom  tlifl  cottage;  so  that  his  sister  and  himself  were 
provided  for. 

"  But  her  ftiilhful  old  negrcss  must  not  be  left  beliind, 
said  he ;  "and  she  will  tiardly  bo  able  to  walk  so  ftr. 
How  shall  we  contrive  lo  convey  her  t" 


■taitding  at  ymir  g«Men  gale. 


v^7^] 


ir  DoAa  Oerlnidn  !"  intemiptad  Btdivar, 
an  too  staoeb  a  patriot  to  laava  tiia  -widow  of  a  worthy 
friend  whom  my  Mher  Mtowned,  aad  the  mother  of  a 
comrado,in  the  power  of  tha  Oodos.    As  for  DonGabri- 


comfost,  amidst  her  lorrorsofsmigralioiiiiiilliea^piU 
for.  tfoftonr  of  tiding  beliiad  IiK  Touig  maslcrrOwi 
joitKil  by  Boliuu',  who  nndeitmli  lo  lead  tht  niuK 
they  reaohoij  IJm  ofen  ceontiy  without  IW  iG|klMl» 
(errnptiaa. 

By  ridi>m!  &*t  dnrii^  the  wbole  night,  willMtiq^ 
or  deviating  frum  Iho  road,  lluy  readied  tba  nod,  tw. 
dcring  the  creek  of  Lo*  Bagres,  joit  bdan  mm. 
Lodfiwyk  Siuikei,  who  was  a^lcd  in  lus  hgst  aat^ 

for  Iheio,  bad  ohcody  given  np  all  eipcctali '  —'— 

liiem   tlut   moluing;  and  was '-- 

board,    fihru^ing    "  ""'    "■"""' 
liarly  arch  and 


landlord  received  them  wilh  energclii 

"- ~  OS  ollapodrida,  which  had  been  prepared  since  mi 

jr  his  gueala'  dinner.     Tlie  sable  Hebe  of  the 
pinced  before  them  a  smoking  mesa  of  Ibot  savoury  c 
poand ;  snd  the  yolmg  men,  wliose  appetites  were  sharp- 
ened by  their  long  walk,  plvyed  tlieir  parts  so  like  genu- 
ine muleteers,  that  all  suspicions  of  their  real  quality, 
liad  any  soch  srlicn,  would  doublkais  have  been  dispctli  ' 
After  inner,  BoUvnr  purchased  from  the  host  twoC. 
rino  saddles,  and  a  liflon,  under  pretence  of  executing 

niasion  for  his  friends  in  the  country ;  and  placing 
on  tbetr  heads,  mnletocr  fashion,  the  two  friends 
retnmed  to  the  Qoebroda  dclTocuqueri. 

By  the  time  they  had  saddled  their  horses,  which  had 
ipparcntly  fed  undisturbed  since  morning,  it  was  fbll 
time  to  repair  to  tho  appointed  place  of  meeting.  Bolivar 
held  tlie  horses,  under  tho  poplar  trees  at  tho  lower  end 
of  tho  Alameda,  which  waa  as  yet  but  little  fteqoenled 
IS  a  promenade,  since  the  rettim  of  the  Spaniards  to  Ca- 
-aecas.  Sepulveda  walked  to  his  mother's  garden,  where 
be  found  his  uncle  Gabriano,  and  Ibo  negro  who  owned 
the  ooltage  at  Girasol,  boricd  loading'  the  baggage  mulej 


g  ;  and  was  mfWV  lo  i«sn.« 
np  his  sbonlaers,  and  kakm  pe^ 

aing,  he  basiled.  skiNitlojeltl>.f» 
[EBgein-   •■^-'^  -'   '--'^'^    ■ 


al.sbMit,lojelIi>.f» 
]  gcra  a  nd  their  lageage  into  tbo  boat  f  lwu%d|>  c^iif 
Doa  Gabriano  to  lend  him  a  h«^,a*  b9;|9BrB| 
:t«d  him  to  bo  an?  othci  ih^aCemr  ' 
chaphin'a  sombMio  baviog  aceid«i)tslly,l 
slopped  into  the  boot,  his  tmislire  e^i^ 
eye;  and  drew  from  him  the  in^lUeftd  <  . ,  ^  ..^ 
"SUpptrlcol  !  hare  is  cen.prieatar  ja 'I  nonWTf - 
Sluikcrwos  now  oomplelcli  mystifiu-.  .|o.nBll 
otonothersyUahlc,  but  steered  the  boat  u>iikiiei;Mi{i]( 
alternately  at  Mama  Faochito.  aodtbe  chaplfUiqiilBV 
reached  the  Tiburoo.  When  Ihev  iaii/fiJSi^Mqjff. 
ed  his  perplexity,  SrpulvedlB  tooknini,a^*.«U<i)iu9l 
to  him  who  Ihe  new  paasetucrs  were,  f  bo«  ii^euav 
had  so  much  puzzled  Jiiin.  BulivarwadirnUliak 
make  sail ;  and  in  a  ftw  minutes  the  sdwoMtititaki 
way  for  PampataT  im,  the  i^nd  of  Manaiili. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  caursE.— nne  <^tuat.—tBr  cipt^tt 
On  anchoring  in  the  rocky  harbour  of  ^ilfttKliF 
Ttburun  was  aurroundcd  by  innumerable, cMga,<D'ii^ 
guiiB,  bringing  off  patiiota,  who  were  e^tt  Ui<aiyBn 
tho  news  ahc  was  suppowd  to  have  bre^  &aa  ^jji 
Main.  They  hadasyctoulyhcord  an  uapatdw" 
of  llie  royalists  having  entered  CaracOii,  by  1BP«?  »w 
which  had  left  La  Guayro  on  the  Spoiuards  Ukisf  p> 
ion  of  it,  and  had  touched  at  Mai^arita,!*  (Wrai 
—  jer  way  to  Trinidad.  ITie  governor  rflte  idui 
Don  Jose  Ariimcndi,  on  hearing  thai  Cdsod  Bdiniy 
arrived ,  sent  bis  barge  lo  invite  him  and  his  pai^J^ 
Guvernment-bousc,  where  they  were  hfls^w  neja^ 
-jid  Doila  Gertrudes  was  put  in  possession  of  iwtl 
partmenls,  commanding  «  view  of  IheBocaJclBiirai 
and  Ibe  oi^nsitc  coast  of  Cumano. 

Shortly  after  their  orrival,  it  was  dcteniiined,ioi» 
lultalion  held  by  the  two  cliiefs,  that  (he  Tdtoroi  M 
*  immediately  filled  out,  for  the  purpose  oTmml 
against  Ihe  Spanish  flag  among  the  Wctl  Inditnw"; 
ondlhat  Bolivar,  witli  a  sufficient  sum  of  moMffronl" 
.voinment  chest,  should  be  landed  at  ^tn  I)(ii°"n 
purchase  arms  and  accoutrements,  and,  if  JumUIiJ 
enlist  volunteers,  by  means  of  whom  a  fVednraj  Bigl 
lie  formed  to  .renew  the  struggle  for  indefsajoiii.  Tt 
give  some  semblance  of  authority  to  tbeir  pniqecW 
Ariimendi  and  Bolivar  formed  themselves  into  iJfk 
Provisional,  hito  which  they  admitted  CJood*™* 
Marino;  and  a  aeal  was  engraved,  in  dcM  W****** 
that  employed  by  the  late  Veneiuclnl  CWW 
Troops  were  raisod,  with  the  rrealed  lacJlitT,nV.  pA 
fence  of  tlio  inland,  among  the  hardy  iiAiib^  .J>j 
lUggiers,  half  fishermen,  who,  los  reckless  tmi* 
c  of  adventure,  added  a  thorough  hatred  seip"!"* 
for  the  Spanish  government,  by  which  Ibeii  WWJ 
Irade  had  been  often  severely  noticed.  Tbe&J"" 
fortifications  were  also  repaired  and  niaLutd,inc«fiW 


fortifications  were  also  repaired  and  niaLutid,!nc»w" 
liopcs  tliat  the  potjiol  troops,  which  were  l^f^^ 
over  the  fece  of  Vcneiuela,  would  speedily  m  r*" 
the  -  tri-colourcd  Hag,"  as  soon  OS  they  shDulii  Jam  •» 
was  again  displayed.  .  ^  , 
Powder  and  shot  were  emUrkrd  Cr  1<  TirT 
guns  ;  and  a  suiEcicnl  number  of  seain™w<tt"''"*T 
pcd,  not  only  for  her  complement,  bul  plso  lo  l»«  « 
priiea  she  was  expected  lo  make.  Apul;"*'!^ 
■               ■  ,^t™r,l  uBSnDtt* 


pulvcda.»,-v..~u  -.."  «~™~ .J.. 

Gabriano,  too,  resolved  to  accompany  Ibe  "P™"?"  " 
chaplain ;  fbr  he  already  bwyan  to  Saaer,  ff*™j 
pcrience  of  a  few  days'  residence  it  fc  W|WJ*J 
house,  that  any  longer  stay  on  lbs  Wsd^'™**?^ 
society  than  that  of  a  few  ilHtmte  <><I*«5J2I7»5 
fti'*"  be  Tery  Irksome.    A  cabla  w"acairt»W*". 


tan  to  be  Tery  irMome.  A  caom  was  siw-^Hj-  j 
op,  with  every  altendon  to  Ms  temfttt,  nen  WW  J 
his  nephew;  and,  baling  taken  ati  sAtHoor  V^ 
his  sister,  wJtom  he  recommended  to  ^^Vj^ 
goratnor's'lady,  be  embarked,  to  flie  grtal*^" 


HhrglrflBaM  on  board.  LbdeWjh  Shilktn-,  wh<i  had  ob- 
tiiiiMl  a  TCftdar  eonmrinUn,  w  cipt^'Oi  t''""  fiB  Smita 
PrarlitcnMl,  utd  had  receired  on  Wnrd  ■event  officen  to 


■bot  that  Mink  hii  drapxn-.    Ha  loaked  fenvard, 
freateit  glea,  to  tba  proipact  of  a  cniue ;  boa^J 
Mcnrala  kooirledgc  of  everj  creek  anii 
Km  bland* ;  and  coofidenth  predictin) 


mJ  circonutanca  of  haruis'  a  "  jkapellBim"  on  board. 
Enrj  tfaini'  tieingf  nadj  wr  aea,  and  Um  last  raft 
(k*  Noeived  tusia  the  watering  place,  Ote  anchor  wi 


THS  EARTRQVAKB  OF  CAKACCAS. 

particolarij  required  on  deck,  IhoBore  1  shall  bo 
iiscflil  in  the  cnbin,  wliero  I  can  be  in  readines*  to 
Teas  andisturbed  tlic  iinfortunatc  men,  who  will  doubtlca 
be  mortailv  woundod  in  the  approacliiuf  conHicL" 

SepnWeda  truiqnilliscd  bim  bj  the  awarance  that,  fiv 
(Vorti  being-  wnnled  on  dech,  lie  would  only  bo  in  the 

aallorg' w»y  ;  and  re<)ucBted  liim  lo  retire  below  as 

he  thoD^t  proper,  llierc  was  no  necenalt/  Ibi 
peatbig thia  welcome  intimation.  Imnicdiatdy  on  re 
iDg  it,  tbo  worthj  chapiain  embraced  hia  nephew  afTnc- 


n  nm  op  to  the  faowa ;  and  the  Tibaroa  atood 
the  harboar,  Grlne  and  reeciring  a  farowell  aahite. 

Tha  trade-wina  being  eomplelely  in  their  faTour,  tbey 
nuda  Surto  Domingo  In  three  da]»  from  their  moorinfri 
a^  nmpatar,  and  hndod  Bolivar  near  Son  Lnig.  Bluikcr'i 
aapaifeaaa,  aa  pilot,  now  prorcd  of  eaaenttal  acrvice.  Hi 
eaniad  tha  ■ehaonerin  aafetjthnxigK  the  intricate  chan- 
»al  to  Iho '  nortliward  of  Qilia ;  and  having  paaiod  Ibe 
AmirlOa  aboai,  commenced  crniiiag  off  the  point  of  Ma. 
* '-  ' a  oF  intCTCcpting-  some  lwme«ard.botmd 


Spaniafa  merchant-man  Ihira  the  Hatana. 

Il  will  raufilf  be  boIicTcd,  that  Seputveda  had  not  been 
aD'lonif  on  terma  ofdaily  hitercotirae  widi  hia  achipper, 
•rlAMit  Boding  an  o{^rtunit;  to  make  coqoirlea  reapect. 
fng  hia  former  paoengera  in  the  drojpKr.  Lodewyk 
bMan  b>  enteitaia  great  kjndneaa  for  hia  f  oung  man — 
omcer,  whose  aniitanco  be  finnd  exceedingly  uacfnl 
drilling  hU  tullon  in  general  to  Iho  mananimcnt  of  the 
(uaa,  and  tbe  boarden,  In  particular,  to  the  nse  of  the 
Cutlaiaaiid  pialoL  He  wM-tberoibre  highly  pleaied  U 
fiodthatBepnlTedawaaaciiaainled  with  Maria  del  Roaario; 
■^  ai  Jioa  Carloi  could  not  diascmblo  the  deep  intercat 
he  Alt  for  bcc  weirue,  Sluikor,  who  did  not  wad  for  pone. 
tration,  and  w)io>e  rugged  oitcrior  concualcd  a  kind  heart, 
■ooB  Domprehciided  how  the  caw  stood.  ScpulTcdi  now 
left  the  Cabin  regularly  eierj  evening,  mucfi  to  the  aur. 
priae  and  chagrin  of  hia  uncle,  for  the  imrpooe 


Ing  aneh  a  companion,  hia  nephew  wai  tigtcniog  with  in. 
lenaled  attcnlion  to  the  ■dupper's  repeated  details  oflhe 
■livgaer'a  trip  to  Saint  Tbomaa'a,  and  of  her  being  inter- 
cepted and  plondcred  by  piratoa. 

After  a  (ortnigbt'a  cruiac,  durir^  which  the 


le  tolonbly  expert  at  the  gun 


alJai 


twem  Lai  Matanua'and  the  Hnvuia,  when  the  gaiit 
on  tbe  look  out  at  (lie  ouBl  head,  proclaimed  tbe  welcome 
intelligence  of  a  anil  in  sight,  standing  oat  oflhe  harboi 
Tbo  eyoi  of  all  on  board  were  eigecly  turned  in  t 
direction  pointed  out  by  Iho  nuin  aloft;  and  Sjuiki 
aejiiug  a  Bpy-gUs3,ran  nimbly  np  the  fore-rigging  to  a 
'  ■  1  better  ?iew  of  tlio  itranffor.  T'  "  "  "  "  ' 
:ut  of  the  Moro  rock,  and 


•inking  nbreut  of  the  Moro  rock ,  and  some  lew  of 
•ailori,  wboK  eyca  were  strong,  could  just  catch  an 
distinct  glimpse  of  a  vessel,  directly  in  the  broad  gUri 
•On-aot.  When  tlie  dazzling  (vb  had  disappeared  be! 
tba  honzon,a  threcmaated  voascl  wu  plainly  made  out, 
eroMing  tlie  Tlbuton's  courae,  and  standing  to  the  north- 
ward Ibt  the  Babama  paaaage. 

•'Hov-ta."  exchJioed  I^dewyk  in  an  eitasy . 
Curiea  akv-aaib  over  royals ;  and  is  certainly  tat  gtoot 
ItamanrJmt  bound  to  Cadix."  He  then  came  da 
deM,  and  bealiricd  himself  with  nnusual  alacrity, 
the  square  G>re-sail  act.  This  increased  the  ache 
waft  so  much,  that  when  tte  had  seen  the  ropes 
down,  and  every  man  at  hia  station,  Lodewyk  beckoned 
Sepalveda,  and  pointing  to  the  Ibam,  as  it  d>nc«d  rapidly 
past  over  tlie  deep  blue  wivoa,  remarked  that  the  schooner 


and  tbe  gunner's  crew  was  busy  taking  out  the  tompions 
•Bd  priming;  while,  under  Sopulveda'a  directions,  tlie 
■malTarm  men  were  mastered  on  the  quarter-deck  to  pre- 
IMre  thoir  muskets.  When  every  tiling  was  in  renjlincas, 
the  word  was  pasmd  fore  and  ail,  for  all  hands  to  lie 
down  at  their  quarters  ;  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  in- 
lerrtqitod  occasionall;  by  Sluikcr's  hoarse  voice,  u  he 
Issoed  brief  directions  to  the  helmsmen. 

Don  Gabriano,  maanwhiU:,  who  was  totally  unosed  In 
tcaea  whidi  appeared  to  '^i""'*"  so  noch  persoiut 
danger  aa  the  presGot,  sat  on  tbe  oompanioBi  caating  wilt- 
fill  loolu  from  time  to  time  al  Lodewyk  sod  Sepojveda, 
■•  they  paced  aileotly  np  and  down  tbe  wealber  aide  of 
tho  dock.  At  length,  overcame  by  hia  appTehanaiona, 
vhicbbecaaieeTerr  momentniMeinifortniialeihe  called, 
hia  nephew,  and  aakeil  Um  iii  a  Karc«ly  audible  whiaper, 
wlwre  the  chaplain  aras  usnally  sUtioocd  daring  aa  en. 
"  Socaute,"  said  be, "  if  my 


0  take  care  of  himself,  and 
id  then  disappeared  down  the 
celerity  that  bore  witDesa  to 


of  tionately,  ontreating 
run  DO  nccdlcxi  risks; 
companion  Udder,  with 
''ic  reality  of  hi*  alarm. 

The  brief  twilight  of  the  tropica  had  long  since  faded 
away;  but  the  moon  shone  with  such  briQioncy  of  splen- 
door,  that  the  while  sails  of  tho   chase  were  distinctly 
brood  on  the  bow.    Sluikor  aniiously  reconnoitred 
her,  &om  time  to  time,  through  >  nieht-gUss;  and 
oAen  expressed  to  Septdveda  his  apprehension,  that  i 
would  reach  tlie  Gulfatream,  while  the  'nbnrou  was  a 
coonter  can-ent  of  llie  iJioalB.     At  last,  howei 
lunced  that  sbo  had  taken  In  her_rlying.jti(ei,  i 
alripped  to  her  top-gallant  sails;  as  the  cautious  Spaniards 


0  require 


generally  do  soon  ahor  dark.  Tho  schooner  then  rapidly 
gained  on  her,  and  lier  painted  ports  could  occanonally 
be  Boen,  as  sbo  roso  on  a  swell,  and  exposed  her  gliateir. 
ing  broadside  to  the  rays  of  the  moon.  A  (bw  minutes 
ro,  and  the  Tlburon  Was  within  a  cable's  fength  of  her 
quarter  :  so  still,  meanwhile,  was  every  thing  around, 
mat  the  dash  of  the  warea  against  her  broad  bows  waa 
dittinetty  heard. 

Sluiker  now  ordered  the  sqnare-aail  to  bo  taken  in;  the 
fbro  and  inain-aaits  to  be  brailednp)  and  the  gunner'* 
cast  loose  and  point  the  long  gun,  which  was 
I  on  a  circle  a.midships.  Altlioogh  the  sailors 
executed  these  nunceuvrea  with  all  possible  stillness,  and 
ren  held  their  breath  in  the  intense  eameatoeaa  of  expec- 

tion,  some  slight  noiae  waa  unavoidably  made,  which 
caught  the  attention  of  tbe  watch  oo  board  the  Spanisii 
'  voice  immediately  hailed  through  a  ^leaking 
trumpet, — "  Hti '.    la  gaJi4a  ! — (^lu  tu-fua  7" 

Sluihcr  returned  no  answer,  but  looked  along  tbegun, 
and  blew  the  match  wbioh  he  had  taken  in  band,  'nere 
was  evidently  aomo  bustle  and  confusion  on  board 
strange  ship.  Several  voices  spoke  at  once,  as  if  giving 
orders ;  and  Lodewyk  board  cartridgoa  called  Itii  in 
Spanish. 

"Keep  her  away,  een  half  point!"  aaid  he  to  tbe  helms- 
man ;  "  Ik  sail  cut  her  tiller-ropes  daadth/k." 

The  captain  <^  tbe  merdnnt-mao  hailed  once  more, 
ind  threatened  to  fire  into  tbe  schooner,  if  she  did  not 
immediately  answer.  "  Viva  Venezuela  I"  exclaimed  Sc- 
pulveda:  and  "  Viva  la  Palria!"  ahouled  hismen;  spring. 
ingupBimullaneouily,aadslandinglo  llieir^uns.  Sluiker 
al  tbo  same  moment  ap|died  his  match  to  tho  touch-bole 
J  gun,  iust  aa  it  ptnntcd  towards  the  ship's 
rudder;  an^  while  tba  report  atill  thundered  along  iht 
wide  watera,  the  chaso  waa  seui  to  shoot  up  into  the 
wind.  Chsnce  bad  so  &r  fiivourcd^lbe  schipper,  that  he 
actually  cot  away  her  wheel-ropes,  aa  he  bad  previoualy 


kinders,  zo  soon  as  you  lal  lie  her  stem  tamed  towards 
'ou.  LuSI  maal!  aiid  follow  her  ;  or  we  Ml  gel  on  her 
loam  directly." 

The  six  carronadea,  eompoaing  the  Tiburon's  broad- 
ide,  were  fired  just  aa  the  abiu's  sails  began  to  shiver  in 
he  wind.  The  guns  were  painted  loo  high  to  hull  her, 
>ul  some  of  bcr  running  gear  waa  evidently  cnt;  for 
Lodewyk,  who  watched  her  manceuvrcs  with  a  pracUaed 
seaman's  eye,  saw  that  her  crew  were  attempting  to  box 
her  0%  but  that  they  could  nol  aucccod  in  tKacuig  the 
yard*  romid.  She  then  bc^on  to  gather  stem-way. 
Sluiker  was  prepared  lor  it,  and  handled  the  sohoMier  so 
cleverly,  that  the  ship  made  a  stem-board  to  leeward  of 
her;  receiving  on  her  way,  a  charge  of  round  and  grape 
from  the  long  gun,  end  the  whole  of  the  larboard  broad- 
fired  all  this  time  from  the  Spanish 
ship;  and  it  was  evident,  from  tho  confusion  that  pre- 
vailed on  board  her,  that  she  was  not  prepared  for  fight- 
ing, and  had  not  calculated  on  the  probability  of  meeting 
enemy  in  tliis  part  of  the  Weal  Indies.  After  some 
litation  and  clamour,  and  just  oa  Lodewyk  was  again 
training  his  long  gun  oo  her,  lanterns  were  shown  in  her 
gang-way ;  and  the  Spanish  captain  hailed  to  say  be  had 

iker  now  laid  the  schaoDOr  close  abreaat  of  her ; 
and  bailed  her  in  an.  autboritaXive  mamMr,  desiring  a 

him  forthwith,    lliis  order  being  prompt- 
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Iy'coiH{>Ncd  with,  he  detained  tlie  men  who  ceine  in  the 
boat ;  and  sent  Seputveda  in  her,  with  a  party  ofmsrincs, 
to  take  possession  of  the  prize.  He  also  ordered  a  priie- 
master  on  board,  with  a  picked  crew  ;  nnd  gave  him 
directions  to  shorten  sail  to  the  ship's  topsails,  rccrc  fresh 
tiller  ropes,  and  heave  to  lor  the  renutinder  of  the  night. 
His  own  boat  was  then  IwUfed  ou^  and  he  went  on 
board  the  stranger,  accompanied  by  the  chaplain ;  Gir,  as 
soon  as  Don  Gabriano  waa  certified  that  there  was  do 
farther  danger,  he  volunteered  to  Conftss  such  of  the 
enemy  as  might  stand  in  need  of  his  good  officca.  as  nono 
of  his  own  flock  wore  so  circumstanced  aj 
them. 

Tbe  prize  provod  to 
with  totnccoand  other 

\o  on  board  what  wi 

tbe  eyes  of  her  capl 

liars  and  bullion,  co 

anta.  Theimportanc 

d  coniertcd  his  Usui 
atcadines*  of  demeano 
the  ship's  papers,  and  i 
was  a  lawful  prize,  be 
batches ;  and  employct 
own  men,  to  get  the  i 
launch  her  over  the  sii: 

the  boats  with  case*  of  Iroaeiire,  and  translerrieg  it  to 
e  schooner,  acoompanying  every  trip  in  person;  so 
al,  before  morning,  nothing  bat  balea  of  merchandisd* 
id  provisions  remained  on  board  the  Avistruz. 

It  was  Ibrtonale  for  the  captors,  tliat  he  made  such  ex- 
pedition.  Assoon  as  day  broke,  and  the  eea.ti)g  diapers-  . 
cd  sufficiently  for  surrounding  objects  lo  he  distinguished, 
Lodewyk  found,  to  hia  great  cfmslematioo,  that  the 
Gulf-stream  liad  aet  bolli  vessels  so  far  to  tbe  northward, 
1st  the  Bahama  bonk  was  in  sight  under  their  lee,  and 
.  low  uoinhabitcd  island,  covered  with  mangroves,  was 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  prize.  Even  possible  ex< 
crtion  was  made  to  save  the  ship,  by  making  sail  and 
lowing ;  but  all  was  in  vaia,  foi  tlie  morning  broeic  w 


water  by  half,  had  not  drifted  so  &r  with  tbo  < 

md,  a*  she  could  make  uae  of  tbe  sweeps,  with  which 
ibe  was  provided,  in  case  of  necessity,  she  rsn  no  risk 
vbatever.  She  waa  therefore  enabled  to  slay  by  tho 
vreck ;  and  to  aavo  as  much  valuable  mercbandiso  a* 
iha  oould  stow. 

Lodewyk  then  sent  Iiaafc  the  Spanish  prisoners^  wboaa 
he  had  tohan  out  of  tbe  prize  ;  and  adrised  the  captain 
at  parting  to  send  his  boat  fiir  assistance  lo  the  island  of 
Bahama,  which  was  wilhiii  sight,  assuring  him  thst  ha 
would  be  in  pcrlecl  safety,  if  be  ehoso  1«  remain  by  tho 
ship,  DnlJI  pilot-boals  came  out,  and  assisted  to  save  tho 
remsinder  of  the  cargo.  Having  seen  the  crew  of  the 
Avistnu  safoly  landed  on  tbe  isl^— which,  like  Ih*  rest 
of  that  group,  ilioundcd  with  turtle, — and  having  suHiii- 
*  bim  with  fuel,  fresh  water,  and  provisions, the  Tiburon 
le  sail  for  Saint  Thomas's,  for  the  pnrposa  of  selling 
prixe  goods  she  had  on  board;  Sluike«  designing  to 
prsoeed  fnm  Ibenee  to  ths  island  o>'  Margarita,  ajlcr 
ratering,  and  rslieahing  Ibe  ahip's  conpany. 

CHAITER  XXV. 


Haria  del  Bssario,  msanwhile,  na  far  fross  being 
agreeably  curcnmstaneod  oo  th*  plant  aliaa  at  Caolw*. 
^10  enjoyed  no  society  whatever  of  her  own  aez,  wiilh 
tbaeioeptioD  of  Seilora  Jacinla;  and  ths  daana,  who 
had  for  many  years  governed  wilit  •Dtiiallad  daapotiaui 
in  her  dapartment  as  beosekaaperi  aud  was  e^ Madiiigty 
jeakma  of  bar  aulborily,  cuiid  not  from  tba  first  mo- 
ment, without  eonaidsrabLe  maasinasa,  sea  •  yoasig  aad 
interesting  femals  daily  seated  at  the  baad  of  bar  am»- 
-  ii't  Ubls. 

Her  Ibisbodings  were  speedily  verified;  liir  lbs  ioflu- 
-ice  of  proximity  gradually  baoameviatiicioaB  over  even 
Don  Auslmo's  mssBsJbility.  Inslcad.of  confining  hiss* 
self  to  th*  staloly  pal itenes*  with  which  lie  used  at  fiast 
to  addreaa  his  young  gueat,  and  hand  her  lo  and  from 
bar  seat  al  table,  lie  iKgan  lo  pay  her  «)e*«lr  attentions, 
'  as  oould  not  lie,  and  wars  mab  mUtaken  by  any 

>xc^  barrelf:  Ibair  unaonaeiOBs  olijeiit.    Tbeoo. 

oce  waa,  that  Sdkira  Jaeink'a  assjavolenoa  daily 
inc'raaaed.  Althoagb  aba  darad  net  epaaly  reaaat  tha 
injury  which  aha  baliaved  harself  about  to  sastaih,  la 
being  subjected  to  Ibe  vaptioss  «f  a  yoong  miaircs*,  aba 
contrived  fully  to  indemnify  baraalf  lor  tbia  osmpnlsory 
fbrbaBraqaa,  by  sallen  looks,  aad  indiatioet  sjaeulations, 
in  which  abe  made  it  her  prayer  (rather  needlessly  per- 
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^ 


*     ■     ■'  ■         III  I    I  I      »l  i^]H      f;|        I         II  III       I      ■      ■■■    ■     )       ,    ■  f  I  ■■     I  I  ■      I        I  ■   -^. 

b&p0>  to<  b»  d«»Uv»red  from  fi>rM!ardiieu  and  coquetry. 
A(tor  a.  S»\n  aUmnpU  lo  appem«e  hor,  although  perfeotlj 
if  Boraui  of  iJ)o  gauso  of  hor  Ul- tamper,  Maria  del  Ho- 
#aJ^  gava  411^  tiie^iai^k  ^n  deapair,  and  applied  herself 
ipora  alofa^y  .'tbao  €vec  to  her  noediO'Vvork^  ThU  inno* 
c^V  iiriiplpyilK)^^  uuUickily  ^or  her^  confirmed  nit  the 
duaiWa  fMPp>^0Ha^    Aa  har  imaginatiou  was  pcrpotu 


such  epeechless  ngony,  thai  ho  condescended  to  explain 
to  her,  that  Von  Ai)8oi:no  had  aome  time  since  offered 
himself  us  a  Mill  or,  and  been  accepted  by  him  in  her 
name.  Ho  accounted  foi  not  having  previously  apprised 
hor  of  this  jpyful  event,  (as  he  considered  it,)  b^  aaying 
that,  as  his  mind  Jiad  been  made  up  on  the  subject  from 
.„,,..  «,  .     .  the  bogfinning,  he  thought  it  super fljous  to' mention  it, 

ally  ooaupiod  wiih  Jtha  iiioa  of  tho  approaching  nuptials,  aod  was  willing  to  give  Don  Ansclmo  all  the  advantage 


wi>ii^fh«f09osidcf6d  nartainwsba  firmly  persuaded  her- 
•f^O  i)>a^  ilti^ttt^ifia  was  emhroidoriug  hor  wedding 
;dresK^  apd  resolved  never  to  forgive  that  which  slie 
cuuUI  lUMl  but  tons^er  as  a  manifest  triumph  over  her. 
Mama  GhopitaV  visits^  which  were  regularly  inid 
every  Sau^jf  aod  bolidayt  fornied  Maria  del  Rosario^s 
Ohief  atimaamanU  -Attended  by  the  kind  hearted  no- 
grasf,  ahe  oaod  tlt^o  to  stroll  about  the  woods  which 
siwoun^Qd  tb#  plaul#tioar  or  at  times,  seated  under  a 
•preadMftg  <»^aba  trea'Raar  the  rivulet,  she  would  hearken 
with  deligU^  to  tl>e  banjies  and  vihuolas  on  the  lawn  in 
Irant  gf  iha  hats,  whara  the  slaves  were  e^joving  their 
ovening  da^aoc^  Tba  litila  Frenchman  too,  Mons.  Bo- 
dolfiii  was  alwiya^at  har  service  for  a  walk,  when  on  a 
vis^t  at  th<»  house.  Ijie  was  nolass  dctightttd  with  the 
9«vlae^s  naivat<i«  a^d  eagerness  ior  information,  titan 
'  a||#  |v^s  ioatruotad  and  amused  by  his  lively  oonversa- 
ti^^aod  ei^t^rtainiog  daacriplioos  of  France  in  general, 
and  Vwr^  in  p^iicvilar,  aa  he  remembeied  ii  in  the 
Itappjr  l^mes  pravii^s  i^  the  ri»Folution, 

Slie  aU  al  unQ9  became  sensible  oC  a  change  in  bis 
^bsgnovr  tuwarda  iier,  that  surprised  and  afflicted  her, 
»a  aha  aoncMed  thai  ahe  must  have  inadvertently  given 
hian  some'Oaiise  for  displeasure.  Slie  observed,  that  he 
now  mileqger  ofibrod  himself  to  attend  her,  with  all  the 
prompt  gallantry  of^  vieiUe  cowr ;  uor  exerted  himself, 
as  uaual,  (a  ontertaio  lier  during  Iheir  promenades.  On 
Ihe  oantra^y,  he  now  Je(l  it  to  her  to  projtose  an  cxcur- 
i^oa,  and  somotimea  framed  an  eiouse  fi>r  declining  it ; 
i^VWhen  miavoidable^  accepted  it  with  evident  hesitation 
fJM  eiAbarfassmenU  While  walking  out  with  her,  he 
waa  .tmilsuAlly  silent*  and  constrained  in  his  manner  ; 
an^  when  they  were  joined  by  Don  Anselmo,  which 
fffe(|ti#»Uy  happened  of  late.  Moos.  Rodoife  anxiously 
Vofkk  Iha  firai  opportunity  of  resigning  her  hand,  and 
•pleodedaoma  engagement,  or  business,  as  an  apology 
for  retiring.  On  those  occasions,  when  she  was  lell 
jJeoa  with  Don  Anaehno,  the  high-flown  compliments 
with  wlucb  be  used  to  address  her,  were  a  great  source 
ef  amiMfment  to  tiie  uosuspeiiiing  uovice.  She  had  not 
.UMi  most  distant  conception  that  a  man  of  his  advanced 
a|^  OQuld  entertain  a  Mrious  idea  of  captivating  her 
aflbcticdM  aiid  firmly  believed  that  the  flattering  ha- 
raitgues,  which  proceeded  so  awkwardly  from  him, 
were  metrely  designed  in  imitation  of  Mons.  Rodolic*s 
i^TWfit  method  of  en  tertaiaiog  her. 

After  .ttksking  her  memory  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
fft^syojDt  any  tUing  abe  had  either  said  or  done,  that 
migiU  haV^  given  rise  to  her  French  eortejoU  present 
coolness  towards  her,  she  determined  to  enquire  of  him- 
aolf,  at  the  first  opportunity.  She  put  her  resolution  in 
practice  that  same  evening*  Uavicg  proposed  a  walk 
so  the  gasdea,  to  which  he  agreed  after  some  hesita- 
tion, she  mentioned,  without  fiirtlier  preface,  the  plea- 
sure she  k^d  alwava  takea  in  hia  conveisation,  and  her 
fears  that  abe  hod  by  some  means  unintentionally  of- 
fended him* 
.i 

If  ofoa.  RoA>l(K  had  never  felt  more  embarrassed,  than 
by  jHi^  novice's  etniplicity  of  manner,  in  thus  seeking 
an'explaiitttiort.  He  stammered  some  incoherent  and 
iNaqUalifyifig'  senienoes,  about  the  unmerited  honour 
conferred  on  him^  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  being 
ih  any  nfHf  bfl^ndeSii ;  and  concluded  by  hinting,  as 
dMieatety  as  ber«ould,  something  about  Spanish  jeakHisy. 
She  had,  even  now,  no  idea  that  he  alluded  to  Don  An- 
aclmo;  but  supposing  tiim  to  mean,  that  her  fiither 
might  be  displeased  at  the  frequency  of  their  walks,  she 
merely  replied,  that  there  was  not  th^  least  cause  for 
his  apprehenaion. 

On  meeting  her  father  soon  after,  she  related  the 
Frenchman*^  scruples,  as  an  amusing  instance  of  punc- 
tilio, in  a  man  who  had  been  always  on  terms  of  fami- 
liarity witii  tl)em,  since  they  first  met  at  Las  Caobas. 
^he  was  thunderstruck  at  hearing  him  answer,  that 
'Mons.  Rodoife  aclod  with  becoming  prudence  and  cir- 
cumsppcttoo  tov^ards  the  intended  bride  of  his  friend. 


he  might  be  expected  to  reap,  from  being  the  first  to 
oommunicate  ko  pleasing  a  proposal. 

When  Maria  dgl  Rosurio  recovered  herself  sufficiently 
to  articulate,  she  threw  herself  into  hor  fkther*s  arms, 
and  implored  him,  by  her  mother*8  memory,  not  to  sa- 
crifice her  to  a  man  so  utterly  unsuited  to  her  in  age 
and  manners.  She  assured  him  of  her  willingness  to 
devote  herself  to  his  service  ;  and  entreated,  if  she  had 
become  a  burthen  to  him,  and  he  was  determined  to  get 
rid  of  her,  that  he  would  at  least  permit  her  to  retire  to 
a  convent,  in  the  seclusion  of  which  she  would  never 
cease  to  pray  for  his  happiness,  and  that  of  her  brotlier. 
Don  Beltran  interrupted  her,  by  enquiring  whether  she 
had  forgot  thai  she  no  longer  possessed  the  dowry  ne- 
cessary  fur  a  nun.  He  assured  her,  tliat  she  was  but  too 
happy,  as  a  portiohless  girl,  to  have  met  with  so  advan- 
tagoous  an  ofler ;  and  commanded  her,  on  pain  of  his 
4ieavy  displeasure,  to  ri^ceivc  Don  Ansclmo  as  an  ac. 
cepted  suitor. 

it  was  in  vain  that  she  reiterated  her  entreaties,  and 
declared  that  their  host  wa&  not  only  indifferent,  butab- 
aolutely  odious  to  her.  Her  father  laughed  at  hor  ro- 
noonstrancos,  aa  mere  ciiildish  whims ;  and  asked,  with 
some  scorn,  what  notions  of  preference  the  novice  or  a 
convent  could  possibly  have,  that  should  prevent  her 
from  accepting  the  hand  of  any  suitor,  not  actually  de- 
formed, whom  a  parent  thought  proper  to  f^elect  as  her 
husband.  Tlien  suddenly  rocoliocting  the  offer  Don 
Carlos  Sepulveda  had  formerly  made,  and  forgetful  that 
his  daughter  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumatanoe,  he  upbraided  her  with  cherishing  an  affection 
for  a  lover  whom  he  had  rejected ;  reading  her,  at  the 
same  time,  a  severe  lecture  on  the  guilt  of  disobedience, 
and  the  folly  of  love  matches.  In  this,  however,  he  un. 
advisedly  touched  on  a  dangerous  thome,  and  one  of  all 
others  the  most  calculated  to  disconcert  his  plans  for 
the  projected  alliance). 

Maiia  del  Rosario  had  long  felt  esteem  and  admiration 
for  the  son  of  her  oldest  and  dearest  friend,  Doiia  Ger- 
trudes,evea  while  she  believed  him  to  regard  her  with  per- 
fect indiflcronce.  But  now  that  her  father  had  disclosed 
the  secret  of  Sepulvedii.*s  attachment,  hor  eyes  were  open 
to  a  thousand  instances,  in  which  he  had  uU  but  betrayed 
his  love ;  and  she  learned  how  to  account  for  his  appa- 
rent coldness,  which  previously  appeared  to  her  as  un- 
kindness.  Se  delightful  was  the  discovery,  that  she 
almost  pardoned,  for  its  sake,  tlie  hateful  discussion 
from  which  it  had  arisen.  She  no  longer  conceived  her. 
self  called  on,  by  maiden  pride,  to  banish  every  thought 
connected  with  Carlos  and  hor  nativo  land.  She  had 
heard  that  she  was  belovnd,  and  by  him,  whom,  could 
she  luive  chosen,  she  would  have  selected  from  the  whole 
world. 

This  would  have  been  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  insure 
her  rejection  of  all  other  offers,  however  splendid,  and 
all  other  snitora,  however  fascinating.  But,  if  she  pre- 
viously looked  on  Dun  Anselino  with  dislike,  the  now 
regarded  him  with  abhorrence;  and  internally  resolved 
that  nothing,  short  of  actual  force,  should  compel  her 
to  rcr'cive  him  for  a  husband.  As  surprise  and  agitation 
prevented  her  from  answering  her  father,  he  interpreted 
iter  silence  into  submission  to  his  will.  He  therefore 
took  leave  of  her,  repeating  his  injnnctions  that  she 
should  treat  her  wealtliy  suitor  with  alfiibility  and  grati- 
tude. 

No  sooner  had  he  led  her,  than  she  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber;  and  abandoned  herself  to 
melancholy  reflections  on  the  distance  that  separated 
her  from  Dona  Gcrtrndes,  the  friend  of  her  youth,  to 
whom  alone  she  felt  that  she  could  now  look  for  advice 
and  consolation.  While  sho  pondered  on  the  world  of 
waters  that  lay  between  her  and  her  native  land,  a 
thought  suddenly  struck  her,  that  if  Lodewyk  Sluiker 
were  again  to  visit  the  island,  he  might  be  prevailed  on 
to  assist  her  to  escape  over  (o  the  Muin.  She  felt  con- 
vinccd  that  sho  might  safety  confide  in  him;  and  cou- 


ture; as  9py  iqcjiscretion  on  her  part  mi^ht  ditipleaie;e 
Don  Ansalmoy  who  had  all  the  sensitiveness  of  a  Cas- 
tiliau  iridalgo.  T<io  truth  suddenly  flashed  on  her 
mitid;  and  sho  stood,  as  if  doubtful  whether  her  cars 


had  deceived  fior,  gazing  on  her  father  with  a  look  of  first  felt 


^  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  aad  rash-embraced  dsipair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyed  j«ak)usy,*^ 

when  once  the  heart  thrills  with  the  consciounett  of 
mutual  love. 

Her  resolution  thus  taken,  she  retired  to  mt,  in 
pleasing  anticipation  of  Mama  Chepita's  weekly  vi^ 
which  slie  expected  to  receive  the  following  daj.  Never 
had  time  appeared  to  her  to  move  so  slowlj,  asdohiij 
the  hours  intervening  before  her  hosteni*s  usQal  time  of 
arrival.  But,  previous  to  the  wished-ibr  meetiq^,  t 
mortification  awaited  her,  which  had  prottably  beeo  ac- 
celerated by  some  explanation  between  her  fiither  ind 
Don  Anselmo.  Her  ancient  suitor,  havinjr  r^uesy 
and  obtained  an  interview,  proceeded  to  decbre  hii 
passion  in  a  studied  speech,  to  which  she  listened  with 
distracted  attention.  Nevertheless,  as  b«  prided  hioaetf 
on  his  eloquence,  so  he  entertained  not  the  sngfatnt 
doubt  of  his  success  ;  and  attributing  to  bashfbbMiiod 
joyfbl  surprise,  the  silence  caused  by  contempt,  and  bj 
comparisons  which  were  any  thiiig  botadvaatafeoisto 
him,  he  kissed  her  hand,  as  customary  in  aimilir  ctn, 
and  strutted  away  on  exceeding  good  terms  with  him. 
self. 

In  the  aflernoon.  Mama  Chepita  appeared  with  Iter 
customary  offbring  of  a  bouquet  of  nowen,  from  the 
negroes*  market  in  the  port ;  and  Maria  del  Rosario,  ii. 
ti mating  tliut  slic  had  much  to  say  to  her  in  private,  in. 
mediately  proposed  a  walk,  and  led  the  way  totbcir  asod 
cool  retreat  beneath  the  great  Caoba  tree ;  where  Don 
Ansel  mo*s  gallantry  had  lately  prompted  him  to  order  a 
rustic  seat  to  be  constructed. 

After  a  lung  silence,  during  which  the  norioe  polled  lo 
pieces  the  flowers  she  had  just  received,  she  brie/fj  ex- 
plained the  unpleasant  situation,  in  whidi  the  liood; 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time  that  she  declared W  an- 
conquerable  dislike  to  Don  Anselmo,  not  even  lo  hint  at 
any  preference  she  felt  for  another.  She  merely  saii 
that  as  she  had  reason  to  apprehend  violent  mctsoi^  <n 
the  part  of  her  father,  sbe  hud  reserved  to  spare  hira  and 
herself  the  pain  of  inflicting  and  submitting  to  reatraiat, 
by  withdrawing  herself  privately  from  the  island.  She 
concluded,  by  entreating  her  old  hostess  ts  fiutberbrr 
design  of  reaching  Venezuela,  where  »4ic  said  abe  bad 
friends,  who,  she  doubted  not,  would  gladly  recoi?e  ud 
protect  her. 

Her  determined  tone  astonished  the  ncgrcss,  who  W 
been  accustomed  to  see  her  all  timidity  and  nibansas 
to  her  fiither's  will  She  ansjivered,  with  some  hwililioB, 
that  her  dear  young  lady  was  certainly  the  best  ji«^« 
her  own  happiness;  and  that  she  was  at  all  cyenls  «- 
joicod  to  hear  her  resolution  against  acceptiag  Vm 
Anselmo,  whose  former  wife  had  died,  to  the  best  of  her 
belief,  of  a  broken  heart  But,  while  she  declared  Iw 
readiness  to  assist  her  in  any  possible  manner,  J 
begged  leave  to  enquire  how  she  proposed,  to  cnww 
sea  to  the  coast  of  Caraccaa. 

The  novice  satisfied  her  on  that  head,  and  Mmb 
Chepita  agreed  tliat  Lodewyk,  who  was  an  old  married 
man,  with  a  family  in  Curasao,  was  trust-Rortliy.  That 
was  also  little  doubt,  judging  from  his  good  natore  m 
disinterestedneas,  that  he  would  readily  |rivc  hf^  *  I""' 
age.  She  jMromiaed  to  make  every  enquiry,  wilhoot !» 
of  time,  among  the  droguer  masters  in  the  port,  where  m 
was  to  be  found ;  and  to  send  her  daughter  Marthi,  W 
next  evening,  to  acquaint  her  with  the  rcsuU.  Mwa* 
Rosario  was  now  more  at  leisure,  her  mind  being  «»* 
paratively  ot  ease,  to  listen  to  her  hqstcss'f  dow*^ 
news  and  plans.  She  learned,  with  pleasure,  that  X>» 
Ch?pita  had  made  up,  within  a  few  dollars,  the  sup  wj 
Anselmo  demanded  for  her  dauffhUir;  and  sbeD«w» 
with  interest  to  her  resolution  of  leaving  Santo  Toa^ 
as  soon  as  she  had  accomplished  that  dearest  wish  of  ttf 
heart,  and  wetUing  at  Trinidad,  *«  where  sbe  might  be  itf 
poor  Befios'  grave."  ,    . 

The  sound  of  the  banjies  was  now  heard  oo  the  s«^ 
lawn ;  and  Mama  ChepiU  proposed  to  her  y<m?J» 
trees  to  walk  down,  and  look  on  for  a  ''i**^  »*7  T^J 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  hor  mind  from  mcuBOf^ 
thoughts.    When  they  reached  a  small  ^aw  «?*• 


Don  UeUran  al^o  advised  her  to  be  more  reserved  in  fu.  temned  as  trifling,  with  truoyoulliful  ardour,  all  obstacles 


which  would  have  appeared  lo  hor  insuperable  hat  one 
short  hour  before.  She  was,  in  truth,  completely 
changed  fVom  the  timid  inetpprionced  norice,  to  the  no 
less  gentle^  but  determined,  Venezuelan  maiden,  who 


whi<£  skirted  Uie  lawn,  they  found  that  some  extrtff^ 
nary  festirtty  was  going  on  among  tlio  «»'es.  iw? 
had  raised  a  aort  of  triumphal  aich  of  *»•»*»*•  •"^ 
with  flowers  of  the  tearletfuobaia,geranism,wdon^ 

trcee,  under  which  waa  placed  a  table,  sprwd  ^ 
frcslimenis  Uttle  inferior  to  those  usually  prePJ!*J  * 
dignUylmU.*    The  negroes,  in  clean  ch«*  swr*  ** 

•  A  hall  given  by  the  free  people  ofcoknir  i8««^ 
the  West  Indies,  par  exctlUncc,  a^^<jf  btlL'V^^ 


white   cotton  trawaen;    utd 


DeirsMca  la  c 

;  were  tbuciDg 
from  tliciu  in  BpanUneoui  peaU 
ibolloi       "  ■ 
icqiumliinc 


wild  giea,  which 

of  ]*ughtor,  as  each  cauplt 

Mdiiia  ChepiU  called  on 
passiiiK  Dcv  Ibo  apot  where  the;  stood  concealed  b;  the 
buihea,  and  enquired  tlie  meaning  of  Ihin  grand  display. 

"  Kih  !  body," — enclaimcd  tlie  laughing  iiegrcM,  dig. 
pUjingatel  of  ivory  tcctJi;  "Maasa  Anwlmo  gih  ni  Peart 
lo-niglkt.  Uld  man  ho  gone  craiVi  ercr  Bioce  young 
Miuj  praiuiae  to  bo  him  accond  witu." 

Maria  dd  lioiario  wonid  hear  no  more  She  turnird, 
■nd  hurried  oway  from  the  acene  of  gaiety,  which  waa 
now  fully  tccouiittd  Ibr,  shedding  biller  tcara  of  inortiS- 
and  took  an  abrujil  leave  of  Mama  Chepita,  who 


jTipled  to 


ing,  0 


that  she  would  loac  no  lime  in  eaquiriDg  Sx  Lodewyk 
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Mama  Chepila  waa  aoated,  after  her  return  to  her 
cottage,  at  the  frugal  sapper  her  daughter  Martha  had 
providcil  for  her ;  indulging  in  many  uge  inuondoca  and 
rcBections,  without  however  mentioning  names,  on  the 
Ibe  happincas  of  their  humble  stale,  as  eontrustcd  with 
tbe  mUfortunca  to  which  their  auperiora  were  eiposcd ; 
when  a  well  hnown  voice  wan  heard  st  the  door,  crying, 
"Hollal  Mima  Chepita!  ham  nhaj/ !" 

Martha  having  opened  the  door,  Loduwyh  Sluiker  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  a  young  ofBcrr,  wliom  he  intra- 
daccd  aa  Don  Carloa  Sepulreda;  and  seating  himselp 
with  aa  little  ceremony  as  if  he  had  loft  the  cottage  bul 
thai  mortiinr,  enquired  how  bis  paseengera  were. 

"Both  well,  Sialor  Ludovic;"  answered  Iho  negreaa ; 
"But, — ave  Maria  purislmal  what  change  is  thisl 
Where  ia  the  drogucr?  And  why  are  you  mos^acrading 
thus  in  an  omcer'a  capola  T" 

"  Masquerade,  mother?  ilapptrloni '.  this  ia  my  c 
day  »uit  now.  Ik  verloor  myn  drogucr,  and  foi 
vechting  schooner  in  her  stead.  My  name  lol  I 
mora    plain    Lodewyk,    but    Captain    Don    Ludi 


Then,  lighting*  long  cigar,  ho  proceeded  lo  question 
Mama  Chepita  more  closely  rcapecling  bin  form 
paaaenger  ;  and  Scputvedi  had  the  inexpres^iblo  p 
tion  of  hearing  her  relate  the  whole  convcrsnti 
had    held   that   very  erening  with    Maria  del    I 
The  negrcai  would  have  lailnfitlly  concealed  her  youiig 
mistrcsr'a  secret  IVom  any  one  else ;  bul  Sluiker  was  the 
very  person  in  whom  the  novice  herwjlf  had  TCaolved 
plaoa  confidence.    Thcrclbre,  in  her  aun>''>sc  and  joy, 
■eetng  him  thus  unexpectedly,  iho  not  only  mentioned 
Maria  do  Roaario'a  intention  of  flying  lo  the  Main,  bul, 
■Im  the  pressing  necesaity  that  urged  her  tu  that  detcr- 
■ninatioM'    Sepulvedi  conld  not  avoid  drawing  a  flatter. 
ing  conclusion  in  his  own  &vour.  from  the  novice's 
having  resolved  lo  seek  the  protection  of  her  Wends  in 
Venezuela  i  aa  ho  weQ  knew  she  could  only  mean  Li^ 
mother.  ■ 

His  en^airici,  respecting  the  plnntntien  at  which  she 

it  so  evident,  Ihnt  Mama  Clwpila  mn"t  have  been  Ichb 
Bharpsighted  than  she  really  was,  if  she  had  not  some 
■hrewd  suspicion  of  the  trulb.  In  this  she  was  confirmed 
by  Sluiker's  rejicaled  oclamations,  at  any  intcrialing 
passage  in  her  narrative,  of  "  Heard  yon  that,  myii 
»ricnd  T  We  are  just  op  't  time  come.  Ik  altjrd  laid 
Ihot  a  kapellaan  on  board  vras  lucky ;  and  now,  iie  you  I 
we  may  want  him  'I  morgon." 

The  achippcr  then  placed  on  the  table  a  caac-bottie  ol 
mm,  which  ho  had  brought  ashore  under  his  boal-elnal. 
and  desired  the  ocgress  to  procure  mnlerinls  for  mijini] 
■  bowl  ofpunoh  ;  doclaring  his  intention  of  making  him 
•elf  comfortable  for  that  night  at  least.  While  Miirlhi 
was  absent  on  thai  errand,  Sopulveda,  who  had  already 
made  considerable  progress  in  Mama  Ctiepita's  good 
graces,  eaaily  obtained  her  consent  to  show  him  the  roa-' 
to  Caobas  early  in  the  marring;  and  to  procure  hii: 
when  there  an  inlerriew  with  Maria  del  Kosario.  A 
Lodewyk  persisted  in  hia  resolution  of  silting  np,  an 
■ering  his  bottle  out,  Don  Carka  wrapped  himself  1 
his  capote,  and  lay  down  on  Ihe.  aofa,  having  first  pci 
■usdcd  Mama  Chepita  and  her  daughter  to  relire  to  res 

At  the  fi«t  cock^:row,  Sluifccr,  who  had  been  leabu-ily 


TUB  EA.RTH<IUAEE  OF  CARACCA8. 

engaged  all  night  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  quench  hi* 
thirst,  and  on  whom  the  copioos  libations  had  taken  no 
uore  cKcet,  iJian  on  the  capacious  bowl  in  which  they 
tad  been  compounded,  awoke  Sepulvcda  according  lo 
ironiiBC  ;  and  throwing  hinieelf  on  the  conch,  soon  gave 
lUdiblc  proolsofbcing  in  asound  steep.  MamaChcpita 
lien  appeared,  in  rcadincaa  fiir  a  walk  ;  and  having  prc- 
iously  presented  lo  her  guc^l  the  indispcnanblc  West 
Indian  lu-tury  of  Coffee,  they  set  out  together  Ibr  the  plan. 
lation. 

When  thoj  reached  the  valley,  it  was  broad  day-light; 
md  the  slaves  were  swarming  forth  to  their  daily  labour. 
I'o  avoid  their  observation.  Mama  Chepita  hurried  Se- 
julveda  off  the  patli  towards  the  Caoba  tret,  where  afar 
left  him  seated,  while  she  went  lo  apprise  IXiila  Maria  of 
arrival.  Ttio  noviec,  who  had  just  riFcn,  san  hei 
from  the  viranda,  in  which  she  itood  enjoying  the  mom. 
ing  breeze;  and  immediately  descvndcd  lo  the  garden  in 
i:ipcclatian  of  hearing  aonic  intelligence  nboul  Sluiker's 
droguer.  Words  eonnot  ciprcsa  the  unfeicned  ostonish- 
mcnt  with  whidi  she  lis-tencd  to  Mama  Cheiiita's  com- 
inunicallon.  i<hc  had,  at  first,  some  scruples  aa  to  the 
propriety  of  meeting  Don  Carloa  clandestinely ;  but  the 
negrees  speedily  removed  llicm.  by  reminding 
she  would  be  prexcnl,  s  ' 
officer  had  brought  her  ... 
waa  an  old  Triend  of  hers.  This  last  argument  was  un- 
inswerable;  and  alie  accompanied  Mama  Chepita  to  the 
Caoba  tree. 

lovers,  although  they  are  said  to  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned, 
are  unfortunately  the  dullest  of  all  pDaaiblcRnbjcct8,wlien 
reduced  to  the  mitter-ot'-foet  details  of,— "said  '  — 
"she  replied,"  4,c.      It   inoy  tiicreliiro   be  siif 
stale,  for  the  informalion  of  thereadcr.and  the 
deratonding  of  the  remaining  pages,  thai  the 
DoSa  Gcrtrudea  proved  of  tlie  most  essential  t 
her  son,  in  furthering  hia  suit.    As  Maria  del  Itosorio 
had  declared  her  resoEulioi ,  ,      ' 
seeking  that  lady  even  as  far  aa  the  Main,  and  of  Irusling 
herself  in  a  small  droguer,  to  the  protection  of 
was  nearly  a  atranger  to  her,  she  could  frame  ni 
fur  rctiaeting,  now  that  the  distance  was  eomparaiively 
trifling,  the  mode  of  eonvcyanec  commodious,  and 
escori.  to  say  the  least  of  il,  more  eligible.  It  is  true,  1 
Sepulveda  did  not  assail  her,  in  direct  terms,  with 
startling  word  morrts^e ,-  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
more  than  once  reminded  her, — il  might  be  unnei 
enrily,— tliat  hia  nncic  was  chaplain  of  tlie  schooner, 
would  receive  her  as  ■  daughter,  at  Mama  Chepi 

She  finally  consented,  or  rather  ceased  to  object,  to  take 
a  passage  on  board  the  Tiburon  to  tho  island  of  Margi 
rita;  with  Ibis  proviso,  that  she  was  that  day  lo  make  or 
more  atlcinpt  lo  mollify  her  father.  Lest,  however,  st 
thould  find  him  deaf  lo  her  entreaties,  and  absolutely 
lent  on  sacriflcing  her  to  t>on  Anwlmo,  Sepulteda  ob- 
[ained  her  permission  to  return,  that  night,  Ibr  her  final 
inswer.  Mama  Chepita  was  once  more  lo  bo  his  guide, 
and  lo  condnci  him  tt  the  garden,  from  whence  there  was 
'  iding  filair-casc,  leading  lo  the  viranda.  The  negress 
considered  it  necessary  to  warn  tlicm  of  Iho  d:inger 
of  discovery,  if  they  prolonged  their  intcrticw  until  the 
Amily  in  the  house  should  be  slirrine;  and  they  rehic- 
lantly  pr-*-'  — ■'>•  — '••-' '■ ■         '     '"    '      ' 


with  hearllbit  joy,  iheiefore,  that  he  embrseed  him,  •■ 
ho  stepped  on  ihe  gsng-wsy.    On  being  inlnrmed  ol'tlia 


y  nighl ;  prolcstin};  at  the 
nnie  time,  that  he  had  in  gtntrtl  a  very  sirong  obji'C- 
ion  to  clandestine  marriages,  and  to  any  thing  ss««ur. 
ng  of  diHoliedionce  in  children.  Est  in  Uk  eii*t,  hs 
ibaerved,  where  the  parent  was  a  declared  trsKvr  lo  hi* 
'ouiitry,  and  Ihe  sailor,  whom  he  wished  M  tbree  on  his 
laughler's  acceplanco,  was  a  Gad^,  In  eartiiiily  was  of 
opinion,  that  slie  might  coDscicntiuDsly  hi  Msisted  to 
cape  from  Bueh  tyrinny.  ' 

Ilia  nephew  then  projxised  to  him  to  gd  *shoK  until 


Ihoc 


eipennive  reftcshrneots  ate  provided  on  the  oceasi 
more  ceremony  is  uauslly  obwrvcd  among  the 
mHers,  than  is  to  be  Men  iti 
GovsmiDMrt-twaao. 


ippoin 


mutual  promises  ot  punctuality  to  the 

Sepulveda  relnrncd  lo  the  port,  he  found 
Iiodewyk  busily  employed  landing  merchandise  from 
the  aehooneri  having  already  found  a  ready  sale  fr-  ''- 
creator  part  oTlhe  prize  gooda.     Ho  scarcely  fnun 

..nHA      »A      ■na..b       In      Finn   f°>, ,  Ia>  .     o*m.ii»     in     Urll1«ii< 


uthnril 


lappn 


night  tail  that  very  night;  a 
hcnsive  of  being  cmbroih^d  with  the  ^panial 
D  tlis  neighbouring  itiand  of  Puerto  Rice 
'o  Tomaa  was  oflon  obliged  to  dc|>cnd  fb 


hich  iJi 
ovUions,  di 

Sopulveda  then  went  on  board,  and  fimnd  Don  Q^ 
iaiio  pacing  the  deck,  in  coiisiderablo  ulami  at  h 
11*  absence.  His  ncphevr  had  acquainted  him.  ihe  pri 
oil  shore,  that  Don  Re 
on  the  island  ;  and  had 
hinled  his  tiitenlioii  of  pcranading  hor,  if  puts 
elope  with  hitn  to  Margarita.  Sluikar  loq,un  embark- 
ing in  the  morning,  had  informed  him  somewhat  m 
chievonsly,  that  Don  Carlos  waa  gone  B  lillle  ditlau 
into  the  country,  lo  Iho  idanlalion  of  a  Godo,  his  tin 
and  lb*  worthy  chaplain's  imagination  liad  been  ham 
•d  ever  since,  by  fear*  of  hearing  that  his  napbew  h 
f.ilten  by  the  cuchillo  of  the  jaalous  Spaniwd.    U  w 


;  fort 


ihipw 


ind  bales  cut  of  the  hold, 
ind  striking  then  Tnlo  Ihe  lighters  ■longwrde.  They 
therefore  adjourned  to  Mania  Chepila's  cottage,  wliere 
Sluiker  promised  lo  join  them,  as  imon  as  the  ba*ine!.a 
with  winch  ho  was  engaged  shaitid  be  c«fle1oded.  'I'Jin 
day  passed   ledionsly  with  Sepulveda  ;  bat  evening   it 

-    ■■  Lodewyk,  full  «f  thtf 

I  (oneerAilig  ihe  band- 
some  sharM  of  ptiie  money  that  would  bo  paiif  I'hemonr 
'ccapBtun-head,  Ihe  day  of  their  arrival  at  Margarita. 
Don  Carlos  then  taking  bim  aaidt,  enquired  whetlie/ 
'  could  advance  him  a  ■oflkient  sU'ii  fmn  hia  sharOf 
lo  enable  him  lo  assist  llieir  worthy  hostess  in  buying 
her  daughter's  freedom.  Lodewyk  immsdiately  assenu 
ed,  and  producing  a  large  esiivas*  baj  fsom  thd  breast 
pocket  of  his  jacket,  cOimtod  Mil  doiiblosna  t'A  tho  re- 
quited amount:  taking  a  receipt  for  llie  salisfuct'inii  ul 
[be  Junta  at  Msrgarila,  to  whom  he  wa«  rcfponsibte. 

MumaCitepiiiL  was  called  in.  and  presented  by  So- 
pulveda with  the  money.  In  DoAa  Matials  name.  The 
wasaffbcK-d  even  to  tears  by  Ibiii  hind. 
iggled  to  kiss  his  hand  v  declaring  that, 
nolwilhslanding  her  daughters  being  ffed  from  Don 
Anselino,  she  should  slili  consider  her  Ihe  slave  aC  Dun 
Dofis  Mails,  and  would  accompany  .Matiha 
and  thtni  wherever  Ihey  might  go.  depaWeda  then 
urged  her  to  set  out  iinniedialclv,'*nd  pay  the  money  lo 
Ion  Anselmo,  as  'oon  aa  porst'ble,  ihal  there  niiglu  be 
10  unnecessary  delay  ;  fur  he  advived  hsr,' knowing  her 
lesign  of  removing  lo  Trinidad,  to  Iske  lier  poasage  in 
he  sehgnner  to  I'smpatar,  from  whence  the  might  at 
iny  time  reach  the  former  island. 

When  die  was  gono  lo  Caolla^  Lodewyk- acqalinlcd 

Sepulveda  with  Ihe  precautions  he  had  taken,  td'ensuro 

the  success  of  his  enlerprire.     He  had  alredaj  hauled 

Ihe  Tiburon  out  lo  Iho  moutli  of  the  barboiii',  Where  she 

IB  tying  al  single  anchor;  and  had   givon  diraction* 

his  lieutenant  to  get  under  weigb  at  dusk.     When 

clear  of  tho  rocks,  hs  was  to  heave  te,  and  send  a  boat 

aahoro  with  a  aleady  coxswain,  to  the  tmail  balhing 

place  at  Ihe  back  of  the  fort.     Fiom  Ibsnoe,  two  picked 

of  the  boat's  crew  weia  lo  coma  to  Mama  Cliepila'i 

ige,  which  he  hud  already  poinled  out  to  i)mbi.' 

CHAPTER  XXVIL 


The  tailors,  two  stout  Matgaritafio*.  ware  punctual  lo 
their  appointed  time  ;  and  cam«  arined,  by  JHuiker'a  or- 
der, with  Siuch  gamUea  as  tbcir  coUDtrymeil  use,  in 
climbing  tlnir  native  nMHintaina.  Lodewyk  gave  each 
of  them  a  dram  out  of  his  Quk,  b;  way  of  aucourage. 
mcnl ;  and  having  lighted  hit  oigar,!  ordMvd  than  to  fol. 
low  him  and  Dos  Carkia  in  ailenco.  Thei^  flulung 
hands  with  the  chaplain,  ba  dniicd,  bun  U>  "  sUnd  t^ 
met '( inait-buek,  for  be  sbouU  find  il  oaaful  bevoM  gun- 

'The  n 


atlheCa 

for  her  d 

lo  thank 

Her  J 

hoppy,  11 

nets,  and 

the  ceremony,  if  she  provsd  r^netaly,  witboot  hei 
[sent;  on  his  tepretcntatwn,  tfttt  hia  only  wish  « 
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prQmotc  tho  h&ppinessof  hi«  disobedient  and  self,  willed 
}laus^htcr.     ,  .       . 

Moiaa  ChcpiifL  had  already  brovgl^  to  tho  pUce  of 
re^de7vo^^  ^lioh  fittidcs  of  dress  and  oroamevits  as  Dona 

Miria  wisM.to  take  with  her;  and  she  desired  Don  ^^^^    ^^*.    .i»-.il    ^^    .^w ^^a«^ 

Carlos  on4.hl(B  iiieiMa  to  remain  at  the  tree,  whjJe  she  jRl  flf   ailCl  Jr«lll    tf   JK  21 99  fit  0110. 


or  TUK 


weni  alone  ^  cqp4v<?^  ^cr  young  mistress  to  Iiim.  A^\er 
a.i^r^,  d«\Iayi^  sIm  returned  hastily  with  Dofia  MaJriOf 
whi)  lh9QF;}>0??^^  aIjP*^  fajuatiiig,  into  Sepulveda*0  araia 
for  .prptoetiofir;  excl&uiwnig'  that  they  were  pursued  by 
some  Mperspq,.wl|P, hod  watched  thorn  as  they  lefl  the 
garden.  ..Dwi  Carlos  jipread  his  copoto  about  ber^and 
entneated  tier  to  tabc;  jCouragfH  for  no  one  should  harm 
her,  noc.tear  |ier  :&9m  him ;  and  Lodewyk,  looking  out 
among  the  trees,  cried, — **  Duizend  duitden  ! — here  is 
mytthe^  'H  planter  hw^»lf  i" 

Don  jAnseimf^ad^^uPMo^t  coclaiming  in  a  voice  almost 
inai^Guinte  wki»  ca^e^-^'*  Fine  doings,  Seiiorita  de  Pedu- 
ela  I  .Your  iatlier  shall  .bq  inlbrmed  of  these  moonlight 
excursions*  /Where  hava  you  hid  yourself?  and  where 
is  thaAvite  n9gva  hrter^^  who  bos  dared  toencouragu 
you  in  Bu«b  UMeemly  ooa^t  V^ 

Just  as  be  said  these  last  words,  ho  issuod  from  the 
guaH  copse*  aBd  unexpectedly  founud  himself  confronted^ 
nice  to  faoe,  by  liodowyk  $liiiker«  whose  weather-beaten 
fcatnroN  mf  coneeaied  by  bushjr  black  whiskers,  had  a 
formidable  appearance  ot  a^y  time ;  but  seen  thus  by 
moonlight^  and  In  00  sectary  a  place,  were  capable  of 
terrifying  a  stcHiter  heart  tfian  that  of  the  old  {banter* 
Don  Anselmo's  knees  knocked  against  each  other,  and 
he  was  on  the  poiai  of  filling  to  the  ground  in  his  ex- 
trcmo  tpepidation ;  when  LodewFk,  apprehensive  that  he 
w6bM  call  Ibr  assistance  firom  the  negroa*  huts,  as  soon 
as  ho  sbMild  itecover  his  presence  o^  mind,  suddenly 
threw  his  hoalHckiak  over  bis  head,  lifted  him  on  bis 
shouldera,  aa  if .  be  had  been  an  infSmt,  and  set  off  with 
him  ihroQgfc  the  wood  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Sepiilve4a^  seeing  (hat  Maria  del  Rosario  was  render> 
ed  almost  incapable  of  walking,  throng h  terror  and  agi- 
tation, f<sUawied  Sltttkcr*s  example,  by  raising  his  lovely 
prije  in  his  akms;  and  was  guided  by  the  sound  of  the 
schipper^s  footsteps^  until  he  overtook  him  at  the  ascent 
of  the  ntviBe.  Hern  Lodewyk  *et  bk  terrified  captive 
down;  ind  thkreatening  to  kidnap  him  altogether,  and 
sell  him  tor  (be  (ttlriadi  m  MargariU,  if  ho  uttered  a  syl- 
lable, iprocteded'ttr  lio  him  hand  and  foot,  with  pieces 
of  iiape,  which  i  the  sailors  bad  brought  in  expectation  of 
having  trunkB  to«arfy  to  Ibo  boot.  He  then  gagged  him, 
and  laid  him  down  olbse  to  tbe  path,  under  the  iNunboos ; 
assuring  Don'  Cacrloe,  in  answer  to  his  remonstrances 
against  rtjtagli  asagie,  that  it  was  absoluialy  necessary,  to 
prevent  htm  from  alarming  ^  the  whole  ooasL  He  con- 
solcd-  4lia  tinlueky  pAanter,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  by 
observing,  that>  a  sight/s  rest  in  the  nesh  air  would  be 
of  serrioe;iafl'a  spceiflo,  to  oobl  his  blood ;  and  that  his 
slaves  wore  sure  to  find  him,  when  they  passed  that  way 
to  thetii  work  iiiexl  mmtkingr' 

Marittddllasario  had  by  thb  tame  recovered  bcraelf 
suffleiontly  to  'waflc  tmaMisterf  I  aad  the  whole  party  pro- 
ceeded, aa  hipidly  as  tbe  nature  of  the  palh  would  per- 
mit,  «ntil  they  nsached  Mama  (%epita*s  oottagc.  Martha 
was  seated  outstdoi,  in  the  moonlight ;  and  immediately 
on  seeinw  theih  vl^eendino-  the  mil  by  the  side  of  the 
riviici<;8he'a|inM  forward  to  embrace  her  young  mis- 
treaty  and  tnitliahk  her  fbr  her  fteodom. 

WifHe  MattKi  Ofaepita  was  bmaed,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  sailors,  ih  paeUog  up  and  carrying  to  the  boat 
some  fbw'artiolsa,  which  die  considered  of  too  much 
value  to' bo  Isftbefaind, Sepahreda  led  Maria  del  Rosario 
to  histunole^  and  trntreoled  him  to  unite  them  without 
fkrlJher  delay;  ffheniovite  would  fain  have  remonstrated 
against  thisiiaiiteT'  and  'proposed  to  defer  the  ceremony 
until  Aclr  arrival  in  Margarita;  but  honest  Lodewyk 
ur^  th»  don^  *of  fwrsnit  from  tho  harbour,  if  the 
schooner  iBh«aihfiin1aekily  be  becalmed  in  the  offing.  In 
that  eoAC,  he  saidt  he  cauM  not  antfwer  it  to  the  Danish 
governor,  If «  fb|itive  lUiughter  was  to  be  fbund  on  board ; 
although  it  woM  be  a  totally  diiK^rctit  case,  were  it  an 
obedient  wil^*,  whose  duty  it  would  tlien  be  to  follow  her 
husband; 

A«  DAn  GaMhrto  «»preBaed  faimi^lf  of  the  same 
opiiilun,  irtia'iODMwmed  to  ^Ne  Sepulvedt  a  right  to  pro- 
tect 4ier  J  andikMlewyk;  aftcik'  giving' her  away,  exclaim- 
ed,-^ ANayi '•at  ifr'«y,daV«  affcrrfi^  i#  H  iHmd,  dai 
goed  id  iHiimm  bhengtV  fk  ••oud  be  een  droguer- 
schippiJr  this  day,  bol  'vor  t  lose  of  Puerto  Oavallo ;  and 
you,  iwynr  htmji^ !  een-Noh,  but  vnr  n  Earthquake  of  Ca- 
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TtonriatedlfrOni  tHefmHon  of  Atoisaiitfr«i  OlniA^  %y 
Howell,  and  reprinted  froa  tbe  o4iUoii  of  liiM. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 

James  Howell,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  and  00- 
pMMia  writers  of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  translated  tbe 
following  history  fVom  an  Italian  work,  ^  Le  Revolu- 
tioni  de  Napoli,'*  written  by  Alexander  Giraffi,  an 
Italian  nobleman,  published  at  Veniee  in  1647,  tbe  very 
year  of  Masaniello*s  extraordinary  career. 

Several  editions  of  Howell*i  translation  appeared 
during  his  Hie,  and  another  history  of  this  conspiracy 
waa  pubBsbed  in  Loadon  in  1729,  by  Franeia  Mideo,  Jr^ 
which  purports  to  be  collected  from  aiithenttc  memoirs 
and  manuscripts;  but  it  is  also  a  translation  from 
Giraffi,  end  the  writer  has  made  frequent  use  of  Howell's 
editkMi.  In  the  present  puMicatioii,  some  facto  emittod 
by  HowcU  have  been  incorporated,  taken  ISrom  Midon's 
work. 

Tbe  style  of  Howell  is  peculiar  to  hiroeelf,  quaintt 
and  sometimes  pedantic,  and  abounding  In  beautiful  aL 
lusions.  It  has  been  altored  and  abridged  in  the  follow, 
ing  extraordinary  narrative,  in  order  to  make  it 
more  intelligible  toihe  readers  of  the  present  day ;  but 
the  spirit  of  tbe  whole  jias  been  carcfblly  preserved. 
The  title  given  by  Howell  to  his  translation,  will  best 
explain  its  contents.  He  terms  It,  **  An  Exact  History 
of  the  late  Revolutions  in  Naples,  and  of  their  Men- 
«trous  Successes,  noi  to  be  paralleled  by  any  ancient  or 
modern  History.^ 

The  circumstance  of  a  favourite  opera  bearing  the 
title  of  ^  Masanielk),**  has  made  tbe  name  familiar  to 
most  ears,  but  (bw  probably  are  acquainted  with  the 
&cts  of  his  life — to  such  the  annexed  narrative  cannot 
fail  to  prove  surprising  and  instructive.  We  know  of 
no  fragment  of  faibtory  of  more  absorbing  interest 

«"  Truth  never  looked  so  like  a  lie. 
As  in  this  modern  Historie.** 

THE  PROE]* 

Naples,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  served 
(he  Uouso  of  Austria  with  gratitude  and  fidelity.  She 
succoured  Alpbonso  I.  with  a  volunUry  Imposition  of 
ten  carlines*  upon  every  fire  throughout  tbe  whole  king, 
dom  forever.  She  added  five  carlines  more  to  Ferdinand ; 
and  so  by  degrees  it  amounted  to  sixty -six  carlines, 
which  she  pays  to  this  day,  [1647],  being  three  millions 
of  gold  yearly. 

Afterwards,  even  with  more  readiness,  she  supplied 
Charlea  V.  in  ten  donatives  with  five  millions ;  Philip 
H.  with  thirty,  in  threcand-thirty  donatives;  and  Philip 
III.  and  IV.,  from  tlie  year  1628  to  this  day,  with  one 
hundred  milliona  and  more.  Yet  in  order  to  raise  those 
large  subsidies,  it  was  fbund  necessary  to  impose  many, 
taxes  and  gabels  upon  all  necessary  commodities. 

Pursuing  the  same  aficction  towards. her  king,  and 
being  desirous  to  present  him  with  a  new  donative,  with- 
out  regard  to  her  own  strength,  in  1646,  a  new  design 
was  formed  to  put  a  fresh  gabei  upon  fruits,  which 
comprehended  all  aorta,  as  well  dry  as  green,  such  as 
mulberries,  grapes,  figs,  apples,  pears,  &c^  depriving 
her  of  her  ordinary  nutriment.  By  making  her  thus 
live  seven  months  continually,  she  fbll  down  at  hat 
flat  upon  the  ground  by  mere  weaknesa ;  and  then  feel- 
ing her  deploraWo  state,  and  that  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, she  took  anew  resolution  to  disburden  herself  not 
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only  of  this,  but  of  oil  other  insopportoble  exactions, 
formerly  imposed ;  and  this  she  did  not  without  well- 

•  A  carline  is,  or  rather  was,  a  coin  equivaleot  to 
about  eleven  cents. 


grounded  risasbns.  f\)r  ft  U^  tfctr  tliat  th^'H'  % 
graven  in  the  breasts  of  &)i  men  bvriattmsa  4e((«d8(iori 
'of  slavery,  and  unVilHhi^ry'thiirerore  dolhej  pattheit 
necks  into  the  yoki  of  another,  especially  when  exorbl- 
lant  exactions  arc  iriiposdd  whereby  t|iey  arc  redaoed  to 
extreme  fits  of  desperatcncss.  M  txtrrmum  ntstf  n. 
puli  exilium,  earn  cxtrema  onera  m  hnpoiutnter :  f^^ 
ran  to  exlremd  niin,  when  extreme  burdeos  are  iS 
upon  Ibcm, — as  Tacitus  truly  taught. 

Ilcnco  It  en  me  to  pasg,  in  tbe  roralcityorVtpIci, 
that  a  multitude  of  the  common  peopla,  with  tbeir  rami! 
lifts,  belnjBr,  among  other  gabels,  much  aggrieved  by  Oul 
upon  fruits,  and  not  being  able  to  endure  |t,  i^de  it 
onen  known  to  the  most  exccHont  lord,  the  thU^l 
Arcos,  viceroy  of  that  kingdom,  by  the  pabfip  crieBwd 
lamentations  of  women  and  children  :  and  the,  men  of 
Lavinaro,  and  other  populous  quarters,  as  he  nmi 
through  the  market- place  to  the  devotion  of  ithfTm^ 
holy  mother  of  Carmine,  in  the  church  of  ibe  CinB& 
lites,  situated  along  the  said  market;  petition^  bin  k 
the  means  of  the  most  eminent  .Car&ial  |^^|rinl 
the  archbishop,  and  others,  to  take  p8^^  "^^^H 
At  last  upon  a  Sunday,  as  his  cxceDenc^  weil^tlM 
said  church,  he  heard  a  great  noise  oniong  f^,M0Bk 
and  little  less  than  threatening  pHsiJS^  ffftlaiSwir, 
ing  commotions ;  and  proroismg  t^  tat^  o)t]^e  nld 
gabel,  ho  returned  with  aucb  apprebeniioni^'oT^rtD 
tbe  palace,  that  he  not  only  went  no  n^oro  to  t£»  Cir- 
mine,  but  would  not  suffer  the  Aolcmn  feast  pfSt^Jofat 
Baptist  to  be  celebrated,  which  was  done  ywl;  b 
Naples,  in  order  to  prcvcut  a uch  a  multitade  of  peiyfe 
to  aasemble  in  one  phice. 

In  tlie  interim,  tbe  people,  much  gnimblio{«jid4BU^ 
muring  that  tbe  promised  grace  was  delsyciififf  jiia 
one  night  to  a  baracca  of  powder  in  tbe  nw^e^^friMe^ 
which  burned  down  tbe  toll-house  where  th^i|ifi|ikDl 
was  exactod;  and  from  day  to  da^  mosl^  fmn^H 
hitter  invectives,  full  of  popular  grievances  «ad4if|prj 
proteaU  a^>iu8t  tbe  public  officera,  were  fixsdiip  i^  (faa 
moat  public  places  of  liie  city.  This boldnessibQnMeA 
afterwards;  and  with  thia  boldness  came  tbe  repast  ^ 
complete  success  in  the  revolutions  of  PaiaraMb  tad  a 
great  part  of  Sicily^  Measina  excepted,  tbe  rweiagF  if 
which  kingdom,  the  most  excellent  lord  tba  Uulput 
of  Velez,  had  token  off  or  moderated  many  nhi^  aai 
afterwards  had  given  a  general  pardon  fee  aUaaMMa 

The  people  of  Naplea,  being  allured  and  eaeoaofpA 
by  this  example  of  a  neighbouring  kiagdoavgra*  nq 
envious  to  attain  the  same  freedom,  sajriag^  '"WJut? 
Are  we  less  than  Palermo?  Are  not  our  psof^if 
they  unito,  more  formidable  and  warKke? -HafSMt 
we  more  reason,  being  more  burdened  and  ^ffnttdl 
On,  on  to  arms !  Time  is  precious;  it  is  nettfOid  la 
dela^  the  onterprise.*"  ^Tlieaa,  aud  like  eoni|JMirtfi^ 
coming  more  public,  the  viceroy^  in  high  wisdam»leii| 
deairous  to  prevent  uHscbieC  eauaedtl^  aix  ifmtm  ot 
prectncto  of  the  oity-to  assemble,  whulke  fiOh  psrt  rf 
the  gentry,  and  tbe  sixth  of  tbe  pefpfe^  Ibat.ioM 
means  might  be  devised  to  toke  off  the  taxi^o^Ma 
%it  this  design,  though  it  mam  pleaeing  toaU  frihi 
aatiafiictien  of  the  peopk,  bemnaelt  wi»  pr^JMJnisI  to 
come  of  the  farmers,  there  irere  secret. watiAnid  m 
to  binder  its  happy  efiecte*  Tbe  viceroy;,  IbHsfimi 
woa  induced  to  repair  tbe  ieU^Muse;  whidb  ba  di4 
however,  with  a  view  to  the  nltknto  edoptieual  mm 
tompemto  way  which  would  eatid^  the  disDentaslii 
people  on  tbe  one  aide,  and  tbe  IfeapoHtan.DahiB^fM' 
try,  and  merehanto  on  the  other  ;  tbe  fadtar  hariaf  ^ 
vanced  upon  the  saad  gabel abeve  atx  hnedied  tfaOfMai 
crowns  upon  tbe  aecount  of  tbe  capital. aiitii^Uii 
eighty-five  thouoand  crowns  ef  aaouol  lenl. 

It  was  now  rumoured  abroad  that  same  new  laxvn 
to  be  put  upon  eorn  and  wine;  on  which  asoaoittbe 
enraged  people  protoated  that  tbey  wonkl  wear  fire 
way  thereunto  ;  but  reiterated  tba^  demands  Uh^tn 
the  gabel  upon  fruit  quito  taken  off,  ondnoefberfolte 
in  compensation  of  it.  As  matteie  weie  hi  Ihii  liMa^ 
behold  an  occasion  did  auddenly  present  iCsalf  #Mi 
made  wav  for  the  total  execution  of  tbedaeindfarfMi, 
as  it  shall  be  dearly  declared  fboa»  d^  todays aiidlkf 
with  as  much  fidehty  andtrwth  oe  any  pa«'e«'|pMiblr 
promise^  upon  thia  subieet.  -^         ' 

THE  Fffist  BAt;: .    !.  i 

aUNDAV,  7lV  JULf«  IHl, 
A  yoang  man  about  twentv-feuryeaieefage,eiMB«^ 
to  be  in  a  corner  of  tho  great  matket  pkce  Slk^^ 
appearance  active  and  pleasattt,  of  tbe  middle  iMiK 
black  eyed,  rather  lean  tbwa  fat,  hevfa^  a  toaU  ttiA  ^ 
hair  on  his  chin.  Ho  wore  linen  slops  or  trowierp,  a  bl* 
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wii^f^cgatf  Kad  n  huIotV  cojj;  ^19  lags  bare  below  thety|urious  times;  and  being  thos  taoc^ht,  and  bearing  them 
knpc0»  ^^d,  without  ohoeo.  X ^t,  .h^  had  a  good  counte-  71^  memory,  they  cri^d  tiram  up  and  down  all  (Lhe  city,  and 
napce^  and  was  sufficiently  bold  and  euterprising^  as  the  cren  in  tlie  face  of  the  viceroy.  He  gave  them,  however, 
reatilt  will  prove.  Hin  profession  w«l6  to  ancle  nsh  with  another  lesson,  which  was,  **  Lei  God  live !  let  the  Lady 
a  rod,  hook,  and  Hne,a8  also  to  buy  ^hi  su)^  to  carry  and  o{  Carmine  live !  let  the  Holy  Father  live !  let  the  King 
Tctaii  tnem  to  those  that  dwelt  in  hl^auajFter.  Such  men 
ore  calkd  in  Naples  PeBciv^ndoHn  i(u9  name  was  To- 
maso  Aniello' of  Amalfi,  but  lie  was  commonly  called^ by 
oontraction,  Masaniello,    Tliis  man  dwok  in  the  market-  f  b«ys  they  cried  them  up  and  down,  which  caused  much 


place;  a«d  under  the  window  of  his  l^ouse,  towards  the 
leftof  a  neiglibouring  well  or  fountain,  were  the  arms 
anfl  i^amo  of  Charlcia  V.,  being  very  ancient,  which 
might  be  ascribed  to  a  mysterious  presage  that  Ijo  should 
rcpew  and  restore,  as  he  himself  would  oflen  very  plea. 
saQtly  observe,  the  privileges  wliich  that  unconquercd 
mc^arch  granted  to  the  city  and  people  of  Naples.  It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  tliat  about  a  hundred  years 
hc^rc,  in  the  month  of  May  1547,  as  John  Antonio  re- 
lates in  his  History  of  Naples,  when  there  was  a  commo- 
tion in  the  government  of  Don  Pcro  de  Toledo,  on  ac- 
coiint  of  t&  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  whicli 
Philip  It-  would  tjiavc  have  introcniccd,  another  Masa- 
nicUf:*,  a  Sorrentinc,  and  captain  of  some  banditti,  was  the 
ka^r  c^th^t  tumult  But  because  the  nobility  wore  then 
joined  with  th^  people,  that  Insurrection  was  oot  very 
huftibt,  lior  hiatca  long.  And  if  such  an  union  had  now 
bemi,  so  much  i^in  had  not  befallen  both  king  and 
people ;  for  what  greater  contagion  can  there  be  in  a  city, 
than  disoQton  between  its  inhabitants  7 

Thb  Masaniello,  from  a  kind  of  natural  penetration, 
having  observed  the  murmurings  up  and  down  the  city, 
laid  bold  of  the  following  occasion  ;-^-One  day  (which 
was  four  days  before  the  hoi v  festival  of  Corpm  Domini) 
iko  went  rerf  angry  towards  his  house,  and  passing  a 
chain^  where  «  ramous  bandit  captain,  named  Perone, 
had  fled  for  refuge,  with  one  of  his  companions,  he  was 
asked  hf  them  what  was  the  matter?  He  answered  in 
greit  wrat^  **  I  will  be  hanged  if  I  do  not  attempt  to  se^ 
thisciify  rigfrt."  They  kaghed  at  his  words,  saving, 
"  A  proper  person  you  are  to  right  Uie  city  of  Naples !" 
Mailttfileno  replied,  *^  Do  not  laugh ;  I  swear  by  God,  if 
I  hMd  two  or  three  of  my  humour,  yon  should  see  what 
I  oouki  do.**  *•  What  would  you  do  f*  asked  they.  He 
answered,  •<  Will  you  join  m«r'  •*  Why  not?"  said  ihey. 
•*  Pledge  me,  tlien,  your  fidth,'*  replied  Masanielks  **  and 
you  sImII  mo  what  we  have  to  do.**  They  instantly 
pledged  their  faith  to  him,  and  he  departed. 

Bat  he  had  not  been  long  at  home  before  he  met  with 
fresh'  proirooatioit ;  fer  some  of  the  officers  of  the  customs 
having  aocideAtally  met  his  wife  in  the  street,  as  she  was 
carrying  a  smalt  euantitr  of  contraband  flour  in  her 
apran,  mey  laid  hold  on  her,  and  hauled  her  to  prison ; 
•nd|  wiihoiit  having  the  least  legard  to  the  tears  and  en- 
treaties of  her  husband,  would  not  let  her  go,  till  ho  had 
■old  all  his  Mods,  to  pay  a  fine  of  an  hundred  ducats, 
whWi  1^90  the  price  they  had  set  on  her  liberty.  This 
barbarotts  cKlortioa  struck  so  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
jdAsg-mam  who  was  naturally  choleric,  that  he  imme- 
diatoiN  «i^iUt«t  vpeA  the  meaiw  of  being  revenged;  and 
coniidoiinf  haw  the  people  were  enragid  by  the  gabd 
vpoK^iruit,  ho  nuute  um  of  thai  prcAettce,  and  nmning  up 
anidfrnawmmg  the  fhUt  ahaw  <b^  wepe  in  thatywirter, 
coflifiaiiwd  fowHy  of  the  eracity  of  the  tax,  and  engaged 
them  to  oooK  in  m  body  to  the  marketi>laoD,  and  tfacM 
<]ocIaf^  pdblidy  to  the  country  firaitorera,  that  it  was  in 
vaia  ibt  Ifaeoi  to  bcinr  their  fruit  to  market,  fer  th^ 
wotM  Mt  buy  one  baJ^  till  the  gabel  was  taken  ofll 

In  *^  aacantiaie,  while  this  dissatisftetioB  spread 
throtigliiMBt  the  ahops,  the  sisr/,  or  chief  mogi^rate, 
Andfoa*  Anadnie,  having  been  cbosen  that  very  day. 
beteak  Uanetf  to  the  market-pbee,  where  the  various 
fruiu  were  dialrihotod  to  the  shop-keapers.  They  all 
<:riedeut  4o  kira  that  they  would  boy  no  more  gabelled 
fruiil  b«l  Anaclerio  persuaded  them  at  that  time  to  pay 
the  tax«  with  the  assurance  that  it  wmdd  be  speedily  Ukon 
off.  This  promise  caused  the  tuaoult  to  cease  at  that  time, 
aad  Maaaaidiov  aeeing  that  nothing  fiirther  was  done, 
went  up  end  down  cMhdming,  jioamt  CMdl  Avmnl 
Oakeli  Sot  which  seose  laughed  at  him,  but  others  con- 
siderad  well  hia  words. 

Akiaut.this  time  a  great  nnmber  of  boys  had  gathered 
together  in  the  market-plaoe,  and  MasanieUo  appreachuig 
them  said,  **  Say  as  I  do ;  two  tomeoea,  that  is,  e  bi^iocoo, 
fiir  a  measure  of  oil,  six  and  thirty  ounces  the  loaf  of 
bread,  twenty-two  the  pound  of  cheese,  six  granas  for 
bee^  six  granas  for  pulse,  nine  granas  for  veal,  two  granas 
the  pint  of  wine.**t    Tliese  words  he  made  them  repeat 


-••i^".*^**— f 
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»  The  word  literally  signifios  a  ring, 
t  X^^fft^o  we<e  silver  or  copper  coins  current  in  Naples 
at  the  time<    A  hajgcw^  or  bajecoa,  was  a  copper  coin, 


laiJiffbter  and  jeering  at  their  master.  But  he  told  them, 
*'  loa laugh  at  mo  now :  you  ahall  soon  see  what  Maea- 
oiello  can  do :  let  mo  alone,  and  if  I  do  not  freo  you  from 
slavery,  lot  me  be  held  infamous  for  ever.^  This  in- 
cueasod  tlioir  laughter;  but  regardless  of  it,  he  be^an  to 
enlist  such  a  number  of  boys,  betwixt  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  that  they  came  to  be  above  500,  and  at  last 
2000,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  only  muster  a  company, 
but  even  a  whole  regiment  Ho  then  prcmured  himself 
for  the  approaching  festival  of  our  Lady  of  Carmine,  mak- 
ing  himself  commander  of  Ills  troops,  and  giving  to 
every  boy  a  little  caneu 

Among  other  things  during  this  festtval*  it  was  a  cus- 
tom to  observe  a  certain  ceremony,  which  was,  tliat  a  sort 
of  castle  or  tower  of  wood  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  market-place,  and  a  company  of  boys,  who  repre- 
sented the  Turks,  used  to  defend  it,  whilst  another  set  of 
lads  pelted  and  battered  it  with  sticks  and  fruit;  and  this 
drew  together  a  great  concourse  of  people;  but  it  seldom 
ended  without  quarreling  and  bloodshed. 

On  this  ckccasion,  there  were  assembled  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  poople  of  tbe  meaner  sort ;  and  although  the  hour 
was  come  when  fruits  were  generally  brought  to  the 
market  to  be  taxed,  and  the  boys  were  ail  met  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  picking  up  such  as  fell  upon  the  streets,  it 
chanced  tliat  no  fruit  appeared  at  all;  for  the  shop- 
keepers had  resisted  the  payment  of  the  gabel,  telling  the 
fruit-merchants  that  they  might  pay  it  themselves  if  thev 
pleased,  but  as  for  them,  they  would  pay  none.  This 
caused  an  altercation,  which  proceeded  from  words  to 
blows,  and  whioli  being  told  to  Zuffia  Grassiero,  governor 
of  the  city,  he  ordered  Andrea  Anaderio  to  qneii  the  com- 
motion. This,  Anaclerio  in  vain  attempted  to  do,  for 
both  tlie  fruiterers  and  the  retail  sellers  were  firm  and 
obstinate  in  their  quarrel ;  and  not  to  displease  the  latter, 
lie  decided  against  the  fVuiterers  (most  of  whom  were 
from  the  city  of  Puzzuolo,)  reviling  them  with  words, 
tlireatening  to  bastinado  them,  and  to  condemn  them  to 
the  galleys. 

Among  those  of  Puzzudo,  there  happened  to  be  a 
cousin  of  Masaniello,  who,  according  to  the  instructions 
given  him,  began  more  than  any  to  excite  the  people. 
Seeing  that  he  could  sell  his  fruit  only  at  a  low  price,  and, 
after  paying  the  gabel,  have  hardly  any  thing  lefl,  he 
flew  into  a  rage,  and,  throwing^  two  large  baskets  full  of 
fruit  upon  the  ground,  he  exclaimed,  **  God  gives  plenty, 
and  the  ill  government  t  famine !  I  care  not  one  straw 
for  this  fi^it :  let  every  one  take  it**  Upon  which  the 
boys  eagerly  ran  to  gather  and  eat  the  fruit  As  all  this 
ici  out  according  to  Masaniello*s  expectation,  he  rushed 
in  among  them, crying  out,  Acani  OabeU  m^vanl  Gabel! 
but  Anaclerio  instantly  threatened  him  with  the  bastinado 
and  the  galleys,  which  so  exasperated  the  people,  that  th^ 
threw  figs,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  with  great  fury  into 
his  face.  But  this  attack  seemed  too  little  to  MasanieUo, 
who  hit  the  magistrate  on  tlie  breast  with  a  stone,  and 
encouraged  his  army  of  boys  to  follow  his  example, 
which  they  did.  Anaclerio  was  accordingly  forced  to 
break  through  tlie  crowd  as  ftst  as  possible  in  a  coacli ; 
and  reaching  thecliurch  of  the  Lady  of  Carmine,  he  em- 
barked tliere  in  a  felucca,  and  thus  reached  the  palace  in 
safety,  otherwise  he  would  havo  been  torn  to  pieces,  or 
stoned  to  death  by  the  boya. 

Upon  this  success  the  poople  flocked  in  greater  num- 
bers, as  well  to  the  said  market-place  as  elsewhere,  and 
began  to  exclaim  loudly  against  those  intolerable  grie- 
vances under  which  they  groaned,  and  crying  out  **  Let 
the  kingof  Spain  live,  but  let  the  accursed  government 
die.**  The  tumult  stiu  increasing,  Masanidb  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  multitude  of  boya  and  all  sorts  of  loose  people, 
some  with  sticks,  others  with  pikes  and  partisana  taaen 
from  the  tower  of  the  Carmine,  he  leaped  upon  the 
highest  tabic  wliich  was  amcaig  the  fruiterers,  apd  with  a 
loud  voice  cried,  ^  Kc^oiQe,  dear  companions  and  brolb^s; 
give  God  thanks,  and  the  glorious  Virgin  of  Carmine^ 
Uiat  the  hour  of  our  redemption  draws  near ;  a  poor  bare- 


St  Peter,  reduced  wltli  his  voice  flrom  Satan's  slavery  to 
the  liberty  of  Christ,  Rome  herself^  and  with  Rome,  a 
wlorld.  Now  another  fisherman,  who  is  Masaniello,  tthafl 
release  Naples,  and  With  Naples  a  whole  ki^dom,  from 
the  tyranny  of  gabeb.  Henceforth  you  shiffl  shake  fiom 
*"  "    of  ^  mK$ytntieYknten, 

Nor  to  effect  this  de 


_    . ,  and  to  be  dtal^ed  19 

add  down  the  kennels  and  gutters  of  Napij^s*  Ln  all  the 


blood  in  my  body  be  drawn  out  of  tmto- veins*;  krf  thie 
head  dance  fVom  my  shoulders  by  the  fktiU  steel;  arid  he 
porched  up  in  this  markct-plac6  upon'a  pokL'I  aliall 
die  contented  and  glorious ;  H  will  bo  tf ium^  ainI 
honotjr  to  me  to  think  that  my  lAood  and'lif^  wdh^'Bderii. 
fioed  in  so  glorious  a  conquest,  an^  |hat  I  b^daiiiO' the 
saviour  of  my  country.**  ..... 

MasanieUo,  by  offen  repeating  tM^  And  sitnfltfr  hU" 
rangnes,  marvellously  Snfl^amedtbe  ttHndti  of  the  )^so|i]^| 
who  were  disposed  in  their  liearfs  to  cdopbrale  with  hltif 
to  this  ef^t ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  ecM,  tfa^^  Aft  fife  to 
the  house  next  the  toU-house  fhr  fruit  bech  o^ which  wete 
burnt  to  the  very  ground,  with  sll  the  books  andaoeonmier 
and  many  of  the  goods  belonghlig  to  the  ftntioie  of  the 
customs,  which  woro  thcrehi. 

This  being  done,  the  common  people  increased  in  sucta 
numhera  in  every  street,  tfmt  the  ciliMns  khflst  up  tH6ir 
shops,  every  ono  being  astonished  at  the  sudden  tumult  i 
and  many  thousands  of  the  people  unMhig  tifemisdMx, 
went  to  other  quarters  ef  the  city,  wlieM  were  otlier 
gabelohottses,  for  fruit,  com,  flesh,  fish,  salt,  wine,  oil, 
cheese,  silk,  and  all  other  eatabk  or  wearable  oommo<htieS( 
and  spared  not  one  of  them.  All  the  writings  afid  hooka 
of  entrance  or  issues  appertahiing  to  the  said  gabel,  7m 
ilso  all  the  furniture,  aa  weR  of  the  fhrmere«s  others,  and 
all  things  that  were  there  In  pledge,  or  otherwiMveueh  aa 
hangings,  chairs,  ahns,  great  ^amfties  ef  moneys  WilJt 
other  rich  moveables,  were  buried  into  a'  g^ctA  Mn  of 
straw,  and  burnt  to  asbee  upon  tho  etroels.  There  was 
one  thing  remarkeble  dimng  this  pl«ndcring^iii4  ooBfh>^ 
sion,  not  one  domt  nseddle  withtheifealipieoeof  anjr 
tiling,  but  all  was  dedicated  to  tlie  fire;  it  tieing  tho 
quintessonoe,  as  it  was  said,  of  their  4k^d«•Uley  wouU 
not  have  a  jot  of  any  thing  preserved  fVom<  tlfeftiy  ^4he 
flame.  The  mob  becoming  still  move  hbU  aiid  cousa^eDOSy* 
because  they  fomid  no  fesistanee  or'ehBlBcie«  ind  tho- 
number  having  increased  to  ahoal  l%fi9f^  thejr'naadb 
towards  the  pdaoe  of  the  vioeroy,  many  ef  them  haiding 
loaves  of  bread  upon  the  tops  it  staves  a^ptkes„aMt 
crying  more  loud  than  ever,  **  Let  the- king  of  Bpaio  live 
and  let  the  accursed  government* perish  i*' 

The  first  army  of  MasanieUo,  also,  cotihaoOnflrof  9000 
boys,  every  one  lifling  up  his  eaoe' wHh  n.  pisoi  of  blaeh 
cloth  tied  on  the  top,  wentalong  the  stvicta  and  otied  out 
with  dolorous  and  loud  voicea,  whtch-  moved  asiey  te  "ten^ 
derness  and  tears,  **Ua«e  oempassioh  «ponttliaeepoor 
souls  in  Purgatory,  who,  not  being  aUfettMSMhuethe  huiw 
den  of  so  many  grievances^  seek  how  thf^  jney  escapee 
O  dear  brothers !  join  with  us;  O  aSstersJ  Iieip^'j«sli;a0' 
necessary  an  enterprise,  and  so  profitable -£w  the 'piabtiei 
good.**  Thesedoleful  tones  they  whined  Amnime  alreet 
to  another,  tiU  they  cuine  a*  ket  to  13t  James*  pdsMi, 
which  they  videnll^  leoke  open,  and,  toeing  all  tho- 
prisonera,  they  admitted  them  ie  tlieir  soektVL 

Being  now  cone  beftre  the  pilaoe^  end  utidert  the 
window  of  the  viceroy,  they  began  lo-cry  out  ameiri,  th«t< 
they  would  not  be  freed  <if  the  fruit' geheleit]f«  bu* 
ofall  others,  ospecially  that  hddnpowcBrti.  ThBticceey 
came  out  to  tho  bah9ony,  and  tokl  then  that  the  eaid  gabel 
should  be  abolished,  and  part  ef  the  ooen  gehel  also}  boti 
the  mob  bawled  still  that  they  weald  not  be  relielred  m 
part,  they  wonU  have  the  wUe  taken -ofiE;  end  ftheysliU 
criedout  "May  the  king  of  Spain  live  taadltheeeeiirse^ 
government  die  !*'  A  number  of  them  wMhi«g  td^cBter 
the  paUce  to  notiQr  unto  the  yic^toy  the  I^M  ef  Aeir 
grievances,  his  ezceUeney  commaarfed  the^iSerBM*  tmd 
Spanish  guards  to  sufier  them  «e  pusa  abd  nspaseilwely : 
but  not  being  heard  by  them*  aoneiesietaBoe  was  made 
by  the  soldiers,  when  the  meh,  witit  eaaesend<oklhe  oiily<» 
(a  thing  incredible  to  balievA,)  and  wilh  lend  4mwh 
ejected  their  entrance,  demaiidiiig^alidie«ee  of  the  iriee* 
roy.  But  he  had  made  his  escape ;  and  the  Dutchttud 
^leaiah  gvards  at  the  gate  abnoduned'  Ihek  posted  and 
made  off  to  their  ^tiarters*  Thf  Mdh<ithe»  cote^edithe 
palace,  and  bursting  effen  the  JbilM<N>iv4aHd^- without 
any  diffioiUy,  ontU  they  came.4o.thftcha«iher'wh««  the 


footed  fellow,  like  wotber  Mo9e9»who  freed  the  Ismelitea  viceroy  was  hid  iki  It  otoaat,  abd,  though  thoy<^fiMVld4he 
from  Pharaoh*3  rod,  shall  in  like  manner  freo  you  from  door  doubly  bolted«  vet  b^^roe  f»f  halboille«*d  other  in- 
all  gabels  that  woro  ever  imposed.    A  fisherman,  I  mean  struments,  they  fasekb  it  opeiu    The*  vaeert^  weitld  have 

^ . ; '. been  torn   to  pieces  had   not  the  Duke  di  Costel  di 

ten  of  which  made  a  jiUio^  and  one  hundred  a  Roman  Sangro  and  Don  For  rant  Carracido  previously  conveyed 
crown.  |him  away,  and  so  saTcd  luQi  irvBi  that  mortal  blow 
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which  was  in-ended.  With  a  few  gentlemen  that  were 
about  him,  the  viceroj  now  resolved  to  retire  into  the 
eastle,  where  the  dochess  of  Arcos  had  withdrawn  herself 
with  her  ladies,  children,  and  relations ;  but,  understand- 
ing that  the  ladies  had  taken  u^  the  draw.bridgc,  be  took 
a  resolution  to  fl^  into  the  neighbouring  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Louis,  where  there  was  a  friary  of  Saint 
fYancis  of  Paola,  In  order,  however,  to  let  the  mob  know 
that  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  their  demands,  from  a 
window  he  threw  small  scliedules  up  and  down  signed  by 
himself^  and  scaled  with  the  king*s  seal,  wherein  he  ab- 
solutely took  off  the  gabel  upon  fruit,  and  part  of  that 
upon  corn.  But  the  mob  were  far  from  being  satis'Sed  ; 
they  made  signs  with  tlieir  hands,  and  cried  aloud  that  he 
must  come  down  and  speak  with  them  face  to  face,  upon 
which  the  viceroy  wont  down  to  avoid  exasperating  them 
by  any  appearance  of  distrust. 

In  the  moan  time,  that  part  of  the  mob  who  remained 
in  the  palace  ran  up  and  down  with  great  fury,  gutting 
the  rooms  every  where,  setting  fire  to  sedans,  tables,  win- 
dows, screens,  and  other  moveables  of  value ;  yet  they 
wonld  not  meddle  (a  thing  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
middle  of  such  a  tumult)  with  the  apartments  of  the 
most  eminent  Cardinal  Trivultio,  who  dwelt  in  the  same 
palace. 

The  viceroy,  having  come  down  to  the  rabble,  threw 
himself  into  a  coach  witli  two  horses,  which  was  provided 
at  a  proper  place  to  carry  him  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis ; 
but  DO  sooner  was  he  perceived  by  the  mob,  than  they 
•topped  the  coach,  and,  opening  the  door,  presented  two. 
naked  swords  at  his  breast,  and  threatened  that  unless  he 
would  take  off  the  gabe1»,  he  would  l)c  put  to  instant 
death.  He  accordingly  promised  he  would  do  so  if  they 
were  qnlet;  but  this  would  not  serve  tliem  unless  he 
^me  out  of  the  coach,  and  showed  himself  to  the  people. 
This  also  he  did,  and  tlien  some  respect  was  shown  him ; 
some  kinsed  his  hands,  and  fell  upon  tlieir  knees,  crying 
out,  •♦  Most  excellent  sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  disburden 
us  once  of  these  gabcls — let  us  have  no  more  slavery — 
let  cs  live."  His  excellency  then  confirmed  unto  them 
their  request,  but  meanwhile  was  devising  how  to  escape 
ont  of  their  hands;  fiir  although  he  was  honoured  by 
many,  yet  he  held  himself  not  safe  in  such  a  confused 
mnltitade.  In  order  to  divert  tlie  mob,  he  threw  among 
them  some  Tinndred  zecchins  of  gold,  which  he  carried 
about  With  him  for  that  purpose,  which  had  good  effect, 
though  manv  cried  out  aloud,  **  We  have  no  need  to  be 
relieved  wifh  a  little  money,  but  to  be  freed  from  the 
gabel."  But  while  most  of  them  were  greedy  to  take  up 
the  gold,  his  excellency  got  safe  and  sound  into  the 
«hnrch,  where  he  caused  all  the  doors  to  be  shut,  and 
those  of  the  monastery  also. 

Th«  rabble  perceiving  this,  and  being  greatly  enraged 
that  the  viceroy  had  escaped  out  of  tScir  hands,  went 
rtfUt^itwdy  to  tJie  monastery,  and,  battering  down  the 
first  gate,  they  thought  to  do  so  with  the  rest,  crying  out 
•till  to  be  rdciBcd  fVom  the  gabcls,  and  insisting  tliat  his 
ezcellency  wonld  consign  them  a  paper  in  writing  under 
hh  band  and  veal,  in  which  he  should  promise  to  do  so. 
'Fearing  that  the  mob  would  do  farther  violence  to  the 
monastery,  as  their  numbers  still  increased,  he  opened  a 
window,  and  desired  them  to  be  quiet,  for  he  was  dispoxed 
and  ready  to  satisfy  them.  The  incredulous  multitude, 
however,  believing  still  that  they  would  be  deluded,  pro- 
oeoded  to  batter  down  tlie  other  gate ;  which  being  done, 
tiiev  immediately  entered  the  monastery.  While  this 
▼ioionce  was  goin^on,  Filomarino,  Archbishop  of  Naples, 
beiur  BealottB  in  his  pastoral  chirge  for  the  service  of  God 
and  his  church,  endeavoured  to  appease  the  people,  in 
mdw  to  avoid  those  irrecoverable  losses  which  he  saw 
tJireatening  the  city,  made  a  sign  to  them  with  his  hand, 
tkt  they  should  he  peaceable;  but  they  replying,  that 
they  would  hare  the  writ  for  release  of  the  gabcls  from 
the  Tieeroy,  especially  those  upon  corn  and  fruits,  his 
•miiMiioe  answered  them,  that  ho  would  make  it  bis 
bcMindea  to  obtain  it,  and  so  going  out  of  his  coach,  he 
wMitin  person  to  the  second  gate  of  the  monastery,  to 
hinder  the  puftmg  of  it  down  bp  the  furious  rabble.  He 
olfiMSted  faiB  porpose,  for,  out  of  the  great  reverence  they 
bore  t»  their  arefhbiiAop,  the  fery  ceased ;  but  still  they 
prayed  that  the  gabels  might  be  abolbhed.  The  bishop 
promised  to  bring  them  the  instrument  signed  and 
••Me*;  b«t  test  tlie  fbry  should  recommence  during  his 
•bMiirs,  he  06111  a  nrassengcr  to  th^  viceroy,  desiring  him 
to  amd  tHe  •Aid  instroment  This  the  viceroy  did,  de- 
nrinv  hhft  to  *delfver  it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  people. 
Tlie  bishop  btvWig  received  the  said  written  instrument, 
entero*  hit  ooaoh,  and  showed  the  charter  to  all  the  mob, 
wktcb  he  dr«w  after  Mtn  along  Toledo  street,  every  one 
b««g  anTOM  to  know  what  It  contained.  But  what? 
Tb»  chartor wiM  no  aooticr  riad  with  a  loud  voice  by  the 


bishop,  but  the  mob  cried  out  again  that  they  were 
cheated,  £or  that  instrument  contained  only  the  taking  off 
the  iruit-gabel,  and  seven  carlines  upon  wheat;  but  they 
would  have  divers  other  gabeb  abolished.  The  bisbop, 
perceiving  that  nothinsr  could  be  done  with  the  rabble 
while  in  Uiat  state  of  ferment,  and  having  delivered  the 
cliartcr  to  the  chief  of  the  people,  retired  peaceably  to  his 
palace. 

7'he  mob  now  ran  to  the  great  roarkct-placo,  to  give 
notice  of  the  said  charter  to  the  rest,  who  were  asaembled 
there  in  still  greater  numbers ;  but  finding  that  this  was 
but  satisfaction  in  part,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  for  the 
common  defence  of  the  &ithful  people  of  Naples,  to  en* 
roll  some  armed  men,  to  procure  a  total  discharge  of 
gabcls.  Returning  to  the  palace,  thousands  of  men  and 
boys  wonld  again  have  attempted  an  entrance  into  the 
church  and  monastery  of  St.  Louis;  being  resolved  to  burst 
open  the  doors  of  that  port,  where  divers  lords  and  ladies 
were,  but  the  Spanish  soldiers  opposed  them;  and,  in 
particular,  a  brave  captain  kept  off  the  rabble  with  his 
sword,  and  the  soldiers  witli  their  muskets,  and  divers  of 
them  were  killed.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  ladies  had  time 
to  retire  into  the  friars*  cells,  and  the  viceroy,  by  the  help 
of  the  abbot  of  the  convent,  scaled  the  walls,  and  got  into 
tlie  monastery  of  the  Jesuits,  whence,  putting  himself  in 
an  old  sedan  carried  by  Spaniards,  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Ehno. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  for  certain  that  the  viceroy 
had  escaped  from  the  monastery,  the  rabble  returned  to 
the  palace,  resolving  to  disarm  all  the  Spaniards  who 
were  on  guard.  But  they  compounded,  by  delivering  to 
them  drums  and  half  piLea,  and  all  other  instruments, 
their  swords  and  muskets  excepted.  They  then  went  to 
all  the  other  courts,  and  guards  dispersed  up  and  down 
the  city,  whom  they  immediately  attacked  and  disarmed. 
They  next  proceeded  to  the  suburbs  of  Chiagia,  to  the 
palace  of  Don  Tiberio  de  Garaffa,  Prince  of  Bisiguano, 
who  was  field-master,  and  colonel-general  of  the  batallion 
of  Naples,  defying  that  great  cavaher,  who,  by  his  natural 
affability,  had  made  himself  beloved  by  all  iNaples.  They 
desired  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  their  defender  and 
intercessor  betwixt  them  and  tlie  viceroy  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  gabels,  according  to  the  favourable 
privileges  granted  them  specially  by  Charles  V.  But  be- 
fore tiiey  got  the  Prince  of  Bisignano's  answer,  some  of 
thein  ran  furiously  to  the  place  where  they  exacted  the 
gabel  of  fruit  at  Chiagia,  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  burnt 
every  thing  that  was  in  it,  as  they  had  done  in  other 
places.  I^he  rabble  still  augmenting  in  that  populous 
suburb,  they  divided  themselves  iuto  two  squadrons,  or 
rather  armies^  Bv  this  time,  tlie  Prince  of  Bisignafio 
came  out  on  horscLack.  The  lesser  sort  of  boys  put  him 
in  the  middle,  and  he  desired  tlicm  to  be  orderly ;  but  they 
called  out,  **  Let  us  go  to  take  off  the  gabels.'*  He  was 
conducted  by  tlie  pauicc,  and  so  along  to  the  ca&tle,  and 
thence  through  all  the  public  places,  till  he  came  to  the 
great  market  The  prince,  seeing  the  mob  wonderfiilly 
increased  to  above  fifly  thousand  persons,  endeavoured 
to  appease  them  ;  and  to  do  this  tiie  more  conveniently, 
he  went  to  the  church  of  the  Lady  of  Carmine ;  and 
being  got  up  in  a  high  place,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hands, 
he  prayed,  exhorted,  and  conjured  tliem  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  his  patroness,  to  be 
quiet  a  little,  promising  them  by  oatli  to  obtain  from  the 
viceroy  what  they  desired.  But  finding  that  all  this  did 
no  good,  he  waited  some  time  in  the  market,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  negotiating  with  the  ringleaders  of  the  riot, 
in  order  to  assure  them  uiat  he  would  make  it  his  own 
task  to  procure  them  complete  satisfaction.  In  the  mean 
lidie,  other  new  accessions  of  people  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  city,  they  proceeded  to  break  open  the  prisons 
of  S  inta  Maria  d*  Agnone,  St.  Archangelo  and  others ; 
the  jjfuards  of  which  not  being  able  to  resist,  were  obliged 
to  yield  and  fly.  The  gates  being  thrown  open,  they 
made  all  the  prisoners  depart,  burning  and  consuming  to 
ashes  such  books  and  processes  against  them  as  were 
found  there;  though  some  of  the  mob  were  averse  to  this 
violence,  because  those  prisons  had  been  in  former  times 
royal  palaces.  At  last  they  were  dissuaded  from  it  by 
the  Prince  of  Bisignano,  who  stated  that  by  setting  at 
liberty  foreigners,  murderers,  and  thieves,  they  would 
draw  upon  themselves  great  inconveniences. 

They  next  directed  their  course  toward  the  dogana  or 
tollhouse  for  corn,  with  faggots  on  their  backs,  and  fire 
and  pitch  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  gates  being  wrenched 
from  their  hinges,  the  prince  not  l^ing  able  to  persuade 
them,  though  ne  laboured  earnestly,  uey  entered  there 
with  such  fury,  that  they  spread  fire  on  all  aides.  Nor 
wore  they  satisfied  till  they  saw  all  not  only  burnt,  but 
reduced  to  ashes  :  corn,  with  a  great  store  of  household 
stuff,  and  a  great  quantity  of  money,  which  the  ministers 


of  tho  dogana  bad  an  baakt  haing  oMbcr  their  owa,  «t 
in  drposilOy  or  pawned,  were  eonsitined  In  the  flain—. 

After  Uiis  exploit,  they  went  to  the  piasea  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  prince  atiU  remaining  with  tbcm  (Wnb  a  de. 
•ire  to  pacify  theo^  Having  arrived  there,  and  entered 
through  the  chureb  into  the  cloisters  to  go  up  to 
8tcep}e4ower  to  aowid  tlie  gre«t  bell,  that  all  oieB 
put  tbemsolves  in  arms,  an  entrance  was  at  first 
them  by  aome  who  bad  fled  tliither  for  Mmctuary ;  bat 
two  of  whom  were  presently  killed.  Now,  •ome  «f  the 
people  began  to  appreliend  divers  fears ;  but «  SkHias, 
who  appeared  to  be  rather  m  devil  in  hnmao  sbttpe,  end 
one  of  the  greatest  furies  tbit  bell  could  hold, 
them  all  to  battle.  He  reproached  them  irkk  their 
he  jeered  their  cowardice:  but  the  justice  of 
found  him  ont ;  for  ho  was  killed  from  the  enid  torn  kj 
a  musket-bullet 

The-Prince  Bisignano,  finding  himaelf  exhaosled  after 
so  many  hours*  fatigue,  and  afUr  00  mueh  mieehief  dsoe 
to  tlie  city,  and  being  weak  and  faint  bj  reeeoo  of  Ike 
heat  of  the  season,  and  hit  own  dclioato  conalilnliMi, 
now  •ought  to  disengage  hinudf  firom  this  iabfriBtboi 
popular  tumult  By  a  wise  stratagem,  be  dltliiheiad 
the  people  into  various  qnariers  of  me  eity,  viib  aMct 
prohibition  that  they  diould  not  sack  er  aeanult  aa^  aiie% 
house ;  which  plot  took ;  for  bcittc  thus  dirided,  be  re- 
tired  onperceived  to  a  kineman^s  home  kar#  l^,  whflve, 
having  refireshed  his  spirits  for  a  while«  he  betook  htm- 
self  aooot  the  evening  in  a  close  sedan  ebair  iatoCaatai 
Noovo. 

The  report  being  dispersed  abroad  of  the  retirencst 
of  the  Prince  Bisignano,  and  tlie  people,  finding 
selves  without  a  head,  cried  out  for  their  leader  amf 
ductor,  Maaanielb,  who,  accepting  of  that  ehaifcv 
more  than  ever  by  soand  of  drum  to  hifloeaKetkc  ^eo. 
pie  throughout  all  the  city  and  Mtborbe.  It  waa  wow 
thought  fitting  that  aoRie  religions  men  efaonld  go  m  -pto. 
cession  through  the  city,  not  only  to  appease  the  laibn. 
died  pe<^>]e,  but  to  implore  divine  help;  whidi  being 
done,  those  ofliccrs  of  (be  holy  dmrch  wcte  nmtb  ac- 
knowledged by  the  viceroy,  who  sent  eflfectoal  relatiDa 
thereof  to  the  Conle  d*Ognate,  then  Calbofie  e»kewa 
dor  to  the  court  of  Rome.  In  the  metm  time,  tJie  Tieenj 
and  tlie  nobility,  dreading  that  the  rabble  wooid  ge  to 
St.  Lawrence  church,  and  aeize  upon  divers  thingii  wUeii 
belonged  to  tlie  city,  and  sound  the  great  bcXk  to  mwwM 
which  hangs  In  the  steeple  of  that  ohoroh,  sent  tUftbec 
some  companies  of  Spaniards  well  armed,  as  else  otbefs, 
for  the  guard  of  the  said  church  and  olotster  of  St.  Lew« 
ronce. 

At  two  o*c]ock  after  midnight,  the  viceroy  ictmwei 
flrom  St.  Elmo  to  Castel  Nuovo,  which  adjaios  tiir  royal 
palace,  there  being  only  a  bridge  between  ihamu  There 
went  also  thither  Car<&nal  TrivuHio,  with  tamnj  efficMs 
and  cavaliers;  and  althoogh  it  seemed  liigii  tiae  ftr 
tliem  to  think  of  chastising  the  rebels,  yet  tfaetieeroy, 
like  a  wise  prinec,  restrained  bis  indignation,  aad  pek* 
lished,  that  by  next  Monday  the  loar  «f  bread  sbodd 
weigh  thirty-three  ounces  four  grains,  wfaereae  beftreie 
was  scarcely  twenty-four  ounces ;  and  tfaat  tlie  gebelsf 
*  fruit  should  be  absolutrly  taken  off.  For  greater  saftCr; 
however,  he  ordered  that  additional  gtiards  shotM  te- 
round  the  castle.  Meanwhile,  the  people  did  aot  flag  a 
whit  in  their  former  fbry,  bot  caused  tbe  be9  ef  ear 
Lady  of  Carmino  to  ring  out  thrice  for  arming,  and  «aiK 
seqqrntly  great  companies  flocked  together,  Mni  divided 
themselves  into  divers  quarters.  Some  proceeded 
fire  to  all  the  oot.honses  of  Naples,  where  fgaAA 
exacted,  with  drums  beating  before  them ;  otbora 

ing  behind,  to  prepare  arms  for  tho  fbllowing  day,  ^ 

dered  the  shops  for  swords  and  mnskcts,  lor  hidhi,  fire 
and  match.  Others  went  among  the  mcrcbaoia,  «^ 
without  any  resistance,  furnished  them  w^  aB  serti  of 
arms;  and  because  one  master  of  a  shop  weald  IbofisUy 
have  made  opposition  by  threats,  and,  whiefa  wms  wsiay 
b^  discharging  a  mortar-pieoe  out  of  a  wiwiesi,  which 
killed  one  of  them,  they  were  so  exasperated,  tliet  pat- 
ting fire  to  his  house,  wherein  were  divers  besiiJa  ef 
powder,  eighty-seven  persons  were  blown  up  end  perkdisd, 
and  forty  .four  were  hurt  To  prevent  saeh  a  riiuMtni  is 
future,  his  excellency  comnmnded,  that  ell  tlw  powder 
in  other  places  throughout  the  city  ahotild  be  welled: 
But  the  unbridled  mob,  passing  with  anch  an  inipt rises 
authority  through  the  streets,  began  to  pot  en  eniiy  is 
order,  and  provide  all  things  neceasery  fiir  the  bwEhMss 
of  the  following  day. 

THE  SGOOND  DAY. 

MoxoAT,  JULY  Bm,  1647. 
The  active  and  formidabte  preparations  tnade  ht  the 
imbMe  the  night  befbre  had  this  efl^  tbiil  «lih6tigft  At 
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day  kftd  not  yet  grown  tkiM'^  And  the  gtoH«>o»  ran  was 
not  o&me  out  of  the  irowib  of  the  vepmiflimi  moi^n,  yet 
upr  add  down  the  city  nolbf n^  "wti  hehrd  bat  drutHA  and 
trumpets,  ftnd  ohshing  of  tirftn  \  nMhihg  <06en  but  «o- 
lourt  dipky^d,  choioe  soldierfi,  biii-hish^d  Swords,  cocked 
mubkcAs,  archibnzes,  lancejs  targets :  and  what  wad  even 
more  alarming,  beftidos  th#  citizens  tfaeittselves,  the  conn^ 
try  ewains  appeared  i^om  the  neighbouring  viHaget}, 
■rmed  with  ploughsharcft,  pttchforks  and  shoirels,  and, 
rmssghtg  themseltes  in  a  military  way  for  eommoa  de- 
fence to  plough  ~giebe«  of  flesh,  and  water  them  with 
Uoed !  in  fine,  the  women  were  seen  in  gfeat  numbers 
aitmud  with  fire-vhovels,  and  iron  tongs,  with  spits  and 
bundles,  and  their  children  with  little  staTes  and  eanes, 
enoooraging  the  yonng  men  to  battle.  Now,  let  it  bo 
onifisidered  what  such  a  mohitade  all  armed  could  do, 
who  being  invipered  as  it  were  with  blood  in  their  eyes, 
cried  ooC,  "  Let  the  king  Itvo  !  let  the  king  our  lord  live ! 
let  the  i}i  gorernment  die  I  No  gabels,  no  gabels !  Let  the 
doge  die,  who,  boing  transformed  to  wolves,  have  de- 
voored  tfae  flesh -of  innocent  lambs  I  Let  these  wasps  fly 
itway,  wtrfch  hsveiHtherto  sncked  the  sweet  honey  of 


With  such  liice  cries  proceeding  flrom  the  bottom  of 
their  throats  they  vent  the  very  air,  and  were  enough  to 
soften  the-  liardest  marble,  draw  tears  from  the  stones, 
and  stgb»  SmA  ice ;  they  animated  one  another,  they 
crowded- the  strectA,  gnarded  the  passages,  and  prepared 
therasehms  to  provide  ftiruitore  fbv  m  war.  Horror, 
biood  and  amazement,  reigned  in  every  corner.  The 
keys  were  consigned  from  Minevva  to  Mars.  Books 
were  nogleeted,  studios  Were  abandoned,  the  bar  was 
■eJHaryv  tfait  chairs  were  silent,  the  ecdesiastics  sung 
lis^wymn,  the  law  censed,  patronages  were  despised, 
advociiies  were  dumb,  the  jndges  wene  idle,  tribunals 
were  sirat.  '  The  arsenals  only  were  open ;  the  pikes  had 
got  the  better  of  the  pen,  force  of  wit,  baldness  of  wis- 
dofii ;  tlie  whole  city  was  inflamed  wtth  martial  friry. 
The  places  adjoining  the  great  market,  espcdaliy  Lavi- 
narov  Porta  Nolaaa,  Cooraria,  ScHaria,  the  Fiaz  of  the 
Bhm,  were  in  the  atmost  commotion,  from  the  dense 
moititttde  who  resorted  thither.  Orders  were  given  to 
ttns  inhabitants  of  the  other  preeinols  of  Naples,  which 
apo  thirty-six  in  number,  to  arm  in  like  manner,  under 
poin  of  an  irremissible  burning  down  of  their  houses, 
which  was  punctually  perfbrrood.  There  being  want  of 
powder,  they  went  to  a  hoose  where  it  was  sold,  to  buy 
some ;  bat  the  sellers  refusing  without  orders  fVom  the 
▼iceroy,they  raged  with  such  a  fbry,  that,  throwing  fired 
matches  into  that  hou^  they  blew  up  the  powder  into 
tiieair,  and  with  it  above  sixty  persons,  as  af^rwards 
appeared  &em  the  number  of  bodies  which  lay  many 
days  'unbnried.  This  happened  at  Porta  della  Calce; 
wni  it  eaused  a  shock  like  an  earthquake  through  all  the 
city ;  hut  liiey  were  not  a  wlut  disheartened  at  the  dis- 
avtsr.  €h>ing  in  greater  numbers  than  before,  to  the 
king's  powder.hcHise  out  of  the  city,  towards  Cap  de 
Chino,  they  wonld  have  aeiaed  that  magazine  of  powder, 
bad  (hey  not  been  preronted  by  the  labourers,  who  had 
put  the  said  powder  in  water  to  prevent  a  similar  dis- 
aater. 

While  the  rahlde  madia  all  these  preparatione.  the 
irioerby  did  not  relax  his  wonted  prudence  to  acquit  him- 
■elf  of  his  dtrty,  although  he  had  retired  into  Castel 
Nttovo.  He  dispersed  guards  all  aktng  the  castle,  and  in 
St*  Fnifwbco  Xaverio^s  street,  to  the  number  of  four 
hnndred.  Ho  shot  up  in  the  royal  palace  for  his  own 
Mard  1000  Germans,  and  planted  at  the  gates  800  Span- 
iards, with  1000  Italians.  He  sectired  Pizzafklcone, 
w4iich  Kes  above  the  pakce,  as  also  the  neighbouring 
fltreetB,  with  good  fortifications,  making  ramparts  of  fag- 
g«Cs^  wnd  raising  other  trenches  of  earth  about  the  gate« 
of  the  old  and  new  palace,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street 
looking  towards  the  said  palaces.  He  likewise  com- 
manded a  large  piece  of  ordnance  to  he  put  at  the  end 
of  every  street  towards  the  Santo  Spirito,  the  monastery 
of  the  Dominieans,  and  of  the  Minims;  another  aguinst 
ttie  erosa  of  the  palace;  another  upon  the  ascent  of  Santa 
liuela ;  and  (wo  before  the  great  gate  towards  the  middle 
of  the  new  palace.  In  the  meantime  the  people  hearing 
^nt  another  regiment  of  Germans  had  arrived  from 
PaxBolo  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  they  went  to  meet  them, 
kiHed  part  who  made  resistance,  and  the  rest,  who  wil- 
Itngly  snrrendored  themselves,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
l«d  inlor  the  eity>  The  same  was  done  to  two  companies 
of  Italians ;  but  by  order  of  Masaniello  the  latter  were 
released,  and  armed  for  the* -defence  of  tlie  city.  The 
Oermans  he  sent  in  dbriaion  into  the  castle,  laden  with 
nil  kinds  of  provisions. 

It  happened  upon  Monday  morning,  that  the  Spanish 
gvmxd^  fiur  iome  insnha  th^  .had  received,  impriaoned 


two  mean  feHows ;  and  the  people,  fearing  they  would  be 
oiecutcd,  rose  up  and  threatened,  with  bowlings  and  un- 
usual  cries,  to  tear  in  pieces  all  the  Spaniards  who  were 
in  Naples,  if  those  prisoners  were  not  delivered  them ; 
wherefore,  to  avoid  such  a  fate,  which  wonld  certainly 
have  happened,  tiiey  were  yielded  up  safb  and  sound. 

ITiat  morning,  bread  of  very  excellent  quality  and  un- 
usual weight  was  sold,  insomuch,  that  a  loaf  of  bread, 
which  was  but  little  more  than  twenty-two  ounces,  was 
now  thirty-three,  and  the  joy  of  the  pcopJe  may  be 
easily  conjectured.  Both  men,  women  and  children,  citi- 
zens and  strangers,  went  crying  up  and  down  the  streets, 
^  I^et  the  king  of  Spain  live  !  let  the  most  faithful  people 
of  Naples  live !  and  let  the  ill  government  die  I" 

It  now  seemed  expedient  for  the  viceroy  to  despatch 
by  some  lords  of  the  collateral  council,  and  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  a  note  unto  Masaniello,  as  head  of  the  mob, 
wherein  he  granted  as  much  as  was  demanded  the  day 
before,  which  was  the  taking  away  of  all  kinds  of  gabeb. 
But  the  people  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  but  sent 
notice,  that  they  would  have  further  contentment,  viz.  o 
restitution  of  the  privileges  granted  them  by  Kings  Fer- 
dinand, and  Frederic,  and  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
all  of  which,  by  public  act,  the  viceroy,  the  collateral,  and 
council   of  state,  with  all   the  nobility,  should   oblige 
themselves  to  observe.    Thev  insisted  farther,  that  the 
people  should  nominate  the  chief  clerk  of  the  market  of 
the  city ;  that  it  should  pass  for  a  law,  that  no  new  ga- 
bels in  future  should  be  imposed,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Capo  Popdo,  who  should  be  a  lord  by  title,  as  it  was 
ancicnlly,  when  the  Prince  of  Salerno  enjoyed  that  office; 
that  ho  also  should  be  named  by  the  people,  without  any 
dependency,  or  having  any  recourse  to  the  viceroys  for 
the  future.     They  scrupled  not  to  demand,  in  addition, 
that  the  castle  of  St  Elmo  should  be  put  into  their  hands, 
though  they  proceeded  not  very  far  in  that  proposition. 
His  excellency,  perceiving  that  the  mob  would  lend  no 
ear  to  any  reasonable  ofiers  of  peace,  judged  it  expedient 
to  restore   to  favour  the  Duke  of  Mataloni,  and   Don 
Joseph  Carafla  his  brother,  and  to  solicit  their  joining 
with  other  lords  and  knights,  they  bein?  favourites  of 
the  people,  and  to  go  up  and  down  the  city  with  a  view 
to  re^ore  order  and  quietness.    This,  accordingly,  was 
don^ ;  for  many  lords  did  ride  up  and  down  the  streets 
in  divers  quarters,  in  particular  the  Prince  of  Bisignano, 
Carafl^a  di  Bel  Nuovo,  II  Principe  di  Monte  Sarchio  of 
the  house  of  Avalos,  the  Prince  di  Satriano  Ravaschierc, 
the  Duke  di  Castel  di  Sangro,  Don  Ferrante  Carraciolo, 
the  Prince  della  Rocella,  the  Lord  Don  Diomedo  Carafia, 
the  Lord  of  Conversano,  with  other  lords,  dwelling  in  the 
piazza  of  the  great  market,  in  which  there  was  a  great 
multitude  assembled.     These  lords  signified  unto  the 
mob,  that  his  excellency  the  viceroy  was  very  ready  to 
give  them  all  satisfaction ;  but  it  was  answered,  that  the^ 
desired  no  more,  than  that  the  privileges  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand  should  be  granted  to  the  city,  which  were  confirmed 
by  Charles  V.,  who,  by  oath,  promised  to  impose  no  new 
taxes  upon  city  or  kingdom,  cither  he  or  his  successors, 
without  the  consent  of  the  pope;  and  even  being  so  im- 
posed, they  should  be  well  regulated,  otherwise  the  city 
might  rise  up  with  sword  in  hand,  without  any  mark  of 
reunion,  or  irreverence  to  the  prince,  for  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  her  liberties.     Now,  since  most  of  the  gabels 
ever  since,  some  few  of  small  conseqnencc  excepted, 
have  been  imposed  without  the  consent  of  his  holiness, 
it  was  just  that  they  should  be  all  taken  ofiT,  and  that  the 
people  should  have  delivered  up  to  them  the  original  of 
the  said  privilege,  which  was  among  the  archives  of  the 
city  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence.    Those  lords  and 
gentlemen  understanding  this,  went  back  to  Castel  Nuo- 
vo to  impart  all  this  to  the  viceroy,  who  presently  con- 
voked the  collateral  council,  with  that  of  the  state,  as 
also  the  sacred  council  of  Santa  Chiara,  to  consult  what 
answer  should  be  returned  unto  the  people. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  archbishop  ordained  that  the 
holy  sacrament  should  be  openly  exposed  in  many 
church^,  and  that  all  persons  should  be  invited  to  im- 
plore divine  assistance  at  such  an  emergency.  The  mi- 
raculous  blood,  and  the  holy  head  of  St  Grcnnarro,  the 
glorious  protector  of  Naples,  which  lie  in  the  dome  of 
9ie  chapel  of  Tesoro,"  were  likewise  exposed,  and  the 
clergy  went  in  solemn  procession  up  and  down  the  city, 
viz.  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  those  of  Del  Carmine, 
the  Augustine,  the  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  Teatins,  and 
others. 

That  day  it  was  debated  by  the  people  who  should  be 
their  chief,  that  by  his  authority  they  might  prepare 
their  address  to  the  viceroy,  and  obtain  what  they  de- 
sired ;  and  as,  among  those  who  rode  up  and  down  thr 
city,  the  Lords  della  Rocella  were  the  most  eminent,  and 
bad  their  palaces  in  the  great  market,  they  made  over- 


turee  to  the  said  lords,  that  they  would  please  to  em- 
ploy themificlves  in  behalf  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restitution  of  theh*  charter  to  which  they  con- 
sented. "For  the  performance  thereof,  these  lords  went 
to  Oastel  Nuovo,  accompanied  by  many  people,  where 
his  excellency  commanded  them  to  be  admitted^  the  con- 
course of  people  remaining  without  atl  the  while,  ex- 
peeting,  not  without  much  anxiety,  an  answer  from  the 
viceroy. 

At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  (he  Lord 
Prior  was  sent  for  iVom  St  Lawrence ;  and  in  i\ib  belief 
that  the  charter  would  now  be  found,  the  multitude  which 
accompanied  him  was  so  great,  it  appeared  as  it  both 
he  and  his  horse  were  carried  on  their  shoiildcrs.  But 
the  Lord  Prior,  knowing  that  it  Would  be  difiicult  to  find 
it,  and  feigning  to  withdraw  himself  upon  some  business, 
he  made  off  with  incredible  speed,  and  concealed  hifn- 
self  in  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles.  This  occasioned 
extraordinary  murmuring  and  discontent  among  the  peo- 
ple, who  thought  themsenres  baffled  and  deluded  by  one 
who  ^hey  expected  would  have  been  their  defender  and 
advocate.  Nevertheless,  some  affirm  that  the  Lord  Prior, 
with  a  view  to  quiet  them,  did  bring  them  a  skin  of 
parchment,  pretending  that  it  Was  the  original  charter  of 
Charles  v.;  which  l^ing  shown  to  the  satrapans  and 
council,  and  found  to  be  a  counterfeit,  they  were  so  en- 
raged, that  had  he  not  fled,  they  would  have  put  him  to 
death. 

The  Duke  de  Rocella,  in  the  mean  while,  returned 
from  the  castle  to  the  great  market-place,  attended  by 
the  gross  of  the  multitude,  and  carrying  with  him  a 
copy  of  the  charter  desired  by  the  people  ;  but  having 
heard  of  the  dangerous  success  of  ihe  Jiord  Prior,  he 
dared  not  say  it  was  the  original,  but  told  them  it  was 
a  true  and  real  copy,  as  the  original  could  not  be  found. 
Hereupon  it  was  received  at  me  beginning  with  eomo 
applause ;  but  being  read  and  found  imperfect,  it  raised 
a  mighty  discontent  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who 
cried  out  that  tliey  were  mocked,  cozened,  and  betrayed 
by  the  said  duke,  as  they  had  already  been  by  the  prior; 
and  fiiliing  in  to,  a  mortal  hatred  of  ail  the  nobility^  they 
raged  against  them,  threatening  them  with  ruin  and  re- 
venge. Having  the  said  Duke  della  Rooella  bx  their 
hands,  they  clapt  him  in  prison  in  the  monastery  del 
Carmine,  and  appointed  tiie  bandito  Perrone  to  he  hia 
keeper,  who  himself  had  formerly  been  chained  in  the 
same  church,  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  people.  Tiiia 
man,  however,  being  an  ancient  friend  and  confident  of 
the  duke,  did  manage  the  business  so  cflTectually  witli 
the  people,  that  he  obtained  the  dnke*s  freedom,  obliging 
himself  to  restore  him  into  their  hands  when  demanded; 
so  the  duke  having  remained  a  day  or  two  in  his  paiace, 
retired  aHerwards  to  his  country  house. 

There  was  appointed  to  be  about  the  person  of  Masa* 
niello,  as  one  of  the  principol  beads  of  the  people,  a 
priest  named  Julio  Genovino,  who  had  been  their  eleet 
during  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Oseuna,  and  waa 
well  practised  in  the  affairs  of  the  court,  and  who  had 
always  edeavoured  to  advance  the  ^ood  of  the  people; 
and  to  him  they  added  for  a  companion  the  aforesaid  fa- 
mous bandito  Perrone.  These  two  being  joined  with 
Masaniello,  drew  out  a  list  of  sixty  houses  of  ministom 
and  others,  who  had  been  connected  with  the  favnung 
of  the  gabels,  and  who,  having  enriched  thcmselvea,  ae 
was  given  out,  with  the  blood  of  the  people,  desesved  to 
be  made  examples  to  future  ages,  by  having  their  hoosea 
and  goods  burnt  to  the  ground ;  which  was  done  aoeordt 
ingly. 

But  let  us  proceed  more  orderly  in  the  relation  of  tkeae 
ruined  palaces.  The  first  was  that  of  Gieronimo  Fetittaa^ 
one  of  the  farmers  of  the  corn  gahel,  aitualed  in  theqaaf* 
ter  of  Porta  Nuovo,  near  the  hmtses  of  the  Lord  M«n»ilU 
There  the  people  having  flocked  with  fiiggpta  and  pitch; 
and  ^tting  into  the  house,  thev  throw  out  of  the  wiodQW 
all  kmd  of  household  stuff,  and  all  sorts  of  utensils,  wiih 
great  store  of  money,  chains  and  bracelets*  breaking  t^ 
windows  wider  fur  that  purpose ;  all  of  which  were 
brought  to  the  market-plaeo  and  hurled  intoai^reat.  fire^ 
where  they  were  burneid  to  cinders,  amid  hagtfoiitoriea 
of  the  people. 

This  first  act  of  the  fier^  tragedy  beaog  ended,i  they 
went  next  to  tlie  house  of  Felice  Baiiile,twho  aA'ficA  haid 
been  a  poor  baker,  and  carried  btmd  upattd  dowA  the 
streets  of  Naples ;  but  having  f>iendaM-ceoct,  hyi^mfeu 
ing  with  the  gabels,  in  a  short  tixa^  he  beoaPie.iWffytMifc 
He  dwelt  near  the  Spirito  SantOr  whore  the  pfleylaAavidg 
met,  and  plundered  his  palace  from  top  ta<hQiinli^  tiiey 
hurled  out  at  the  windowa  and  balconiea  aH-tbeheueev 
hold  stuff,  writings  and  books,  witli  other  ried  cariosities. 
There  were  twenty-three  great  tcunks  thienva  out  into 
the  streets,  some  of  which  ncing  broken  open,  contained 
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with  oofltlj  embroideries,  that  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  bc- 
hoidom;  all  •of  wbieh,  wUh  a  cabinet  fiiH  of  pearls  and 
otto  precHriM  stonee^  wew  hurled  into  the  dfvoiiting 


the  cHy,  that  they  ahonld  iastantiy  arm  themaolyes  S^f   <  Ueooe  thcg^paas^dM^  jpala^  of  (he  I>vik^of.X>iir 


the  serHoe  of  the  people ;  and  in  order  toenfocce  his  p^o* 
clamatioas,  a  i^roat  part  of  his  train,  partly  on  horseback 
and  partly  oa  loot,  prooaeded  to  the  various. bouses  da. 


sioaoCniMiy  thousands  of  archibnaesrCarbiiMaB,  musketst 
pistols,  and  suoh  lika  arms ;  as  also  nios  pieoes  of  ariiUeff y« 
wfaUh  «iM  niMrcbant  had  in  his  house,  and  which  were 


eleinenttwithoul. sating  so  miwh  as  a  rag;  nor  durst  any  jmanding  arms,  which  were  delivered  up  to  then^  both 
one^tabe  up  the  ^aloe  of  a  pin,  unless  it  wecc  tOiholffi  the  '        '  ~ 
thsQwitDgcf  itiiMo  the  fire. 

Thespilw9h«ra»agB  lasted  five  hours;  after  which  they 
papsed  *o  the  pnlace  uf  Antonio  de  An|[elis«  acounseDor, 
wlio  had  been  elect  of  the  peopls  in  the  tioie  of  Monterreyv 
andf{who(OQne«rred  with  that  viceroy  in  imposing  many 
neifrpMs.-  This  i«aa.  being  adanonished  by  manjr  of 
his  j^MUdslCisecnrehis  gcods  «ynd  his  palace  ftom  destnic^ 
tioo^  nqglaeted  theii  advice,  because  the  day  before  they 
had  tahen  dpWA  his  gats  only,  and  he  imagined  that  there 
their  fwT  hA4  tcrnMnated*  But  he  reck<»ed  without  his 
boat:  his*  ua^tunatcdsstiny  bUnded  him  so,  and  so 
stopped  his  ears,  Uiat  he  would  not  listen  to  wholesome 
caution.  Whereupon  the  rabble,  being  come  beft»re  his 
housi,  th^  ^nsttsljK.antarod,  and  finding  it  full  of  afl 
kinds  of  costly  fiurniture,  even  to  admiration,  they  pre- 
sently  destined  every  Ibing  to  the  fire,  leaving  not  a  jot 
imharnt.  Tha^  which  was  moat  to  he  pitied  was,  that 
the^  pleaSf  wdtingsi  cluurters^  patents,  and  processes  of 
divws  poor  and  rich  mon,  were  all  soosumed*  There 
was  also  a  library  of  curious  books,  two  ooaohesi  four 
beautiful  horses,  and  two  mnlesi  aH  burnt ;  and  they  threw 
bottles  of  oU  into  the  fire,  (o  make  it  tnim  with  more 
tioknce*  In  his  pantry*  larder  Jiouse,  and  kitchen,  there 
wecf)  delicate  provisions,  and  divers  chests  of  sweetmeats ; 
andA  boy  having  taken  up  a  small  piece  of  bacon  which 
fiill  by  chance,  be  was  nearly  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mul- 
titude.,, Thers  were  10,000  crowns  in  good  silver  burnt, 
besides  yeasds  oC  plate  double  gilt  The  fire  of  this 
hoMee  was  so  graat,  thatalthough  it  was  in  the  night-time, 
ewefg  aorner  of  the  street  was  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been 
noQD*day^ 

Tbeoce  they  ran  to  the  house  of  Antonio  Mirabella, 
anot))er,  ccunseUov,  and  a  Neapolitan  cavalier,  who  nar. 
rowjily  escoped  with  his  iUc,  but  of  whoso  house  they  left 
not  one  stone  upon  another,  but  consecrated  all  to  the 
voraoious  fifMnc*  which  lasted  above  three  hours. 

'  At  six  o*clook  they  passed  to  the  palace  of  Andrea 
An^chvio^elect  of  the  people ;  but  he  had  wisely  removed 
his  ffpods  the  .Sunday  before,  presaging  some  violence. 
In  iuaious  disdain,  they  applied  6re  to  the  fimr  corners 
of  the  house,  which  made  a  horrible  flame,  to  the  terror 
of  the  beholderst  which  lasted  till  the  sun  returned  to  en- 
lighicii  the  following  morn. 

But  while  the.  penile  consumed  with  fire  the  houses, 
goods  and  woalth,  of  those  public  thieves,  as  they  termed 
them,  there  burnt  in  the  breast  of  the  viceroy  an  ardent 
desire  to  -put  a  period  to  such  fearful  combustions.  In 
order  to  hasten.an  accommodation,  the  collateral  council 
and  oouncils  of  state  awl  war,  were  assembled ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  that,  bis  ezceUency  should  command  four 
companies  of  fool  to  reinforce  the  squadron  which  was 
alre«^  m  the  c^stlet  while  a  leffd  instrument  was  ordered 
to  be.  printeo,  wherein  an  abolition  of  those  gabeb,  and 
a  general  pardon,  were  granted.  This  instrument  was 
acoordingW  printed  and  sent  into  the  great  market,  that 
all  people  oeholding  it  might  netum  to  their  homes ;  but 
It  took  no  effect,  because  the  nardon  was  considered  im- 
perfopt^  not  specifying  so  much  as  the  people  would  have, 
and  centaininy  divecs  matters  suJbject  to  litigation.  The 
viceroy rpcrceiviiy  that  the  iipbility  were  hateful  to  the 
peo^e,  and  thesefore  unfit  to  quench  the  fire,  but  rather 
to  incrcaeo^  now  purposed  to  make  use  of  two  of  their 
own  prime  advecales,  who  were  also  much  esteemed  bv 
him.  These  were  Andrea  Martellone,  and  Onosico  Pal- 
ma,  frbem.tne  viceroy  having  commanded  to  .come  unto 
him,  he  committed  unto  their  care  and  prudence,  and  that 
with  sijgfleatdeal  of  earnestness,  the  appeasing  of  the 
people^  with  large  promises  of  remuneration.  These  men 
ezecntco  what  wos  imposed  upon  them  with  much  alacri- 
ty;  hot  it  ppodueod.  no  firmit,  and  having  returned  to  the 
viceroy,  they  said  it.  was  impossible  to  assuage  the  fury 
of  the  people,  unless  he  delivered  unto  them  uc  original 
of  the  charter  aranied  b^  Charles  V.  Upon  this  l^ng 
fully  undfrstopq  b/the  viceroy*  who,  firom  the  beginning, 
had  an  ardan^'de^eto  content  the  people,  especially  m 


by  neMemen  and  officers.    They  thus  obtained  possea.  M<i  the  palace  levelled  with  the  ground*    Wlputttri^ 

'     '      '"  '  '    ^ce«0heB,8edaM4indcooches,,with  rare  vessels  afaiMU 

ry,  and  jewels  of  all  kinds,  were  consumed  in  this  jbes! 
There  were  also  a  great  number  of  curious  pscturesifiiuid 


this  tpoint,  he  ceuKd  aU  diligence  to  bo  used,  that  the  Hence  the  gk>rious  sim  had  soareely  appeared  in  the 
■aid,cl|artcv.sliould  be  found  out.  In  order  to  effect  this*  •'•"•-'»  ...  -  r  *  . 
he  despatched  to  Jtbe  church  of  San  ILoicnzo  some  of  the 
noUiBf^  elect,  oi  the  city,  together  with  Don  Jos^th  Marin 
CaraciplOj,&.  pei;soa  oif  great  valour  and  learnmg,  who, 
besidof,  his  high  birth,  was  a  most  earnest  pacificator  at 
sll  times,,  eepeciatly  at  ihs  present  conjuncture,  bdng 
warmlv  devoted  ts  the  .service  ot  his  )iing  and  country. 
In  tne  meantime^  Mosantello  made  it  known  to  all  the 


of  dttoats.  They  took  alsoseven  eaimons sut  of  a  abip^ 
which  they  assaulted  in  a  new  galley,  all  of  which  thejr 
placed  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city ; 
and  having  understood  that  Mazc^*,  a  Genoa  merchant, 
had  a  good  store  of  arms,  tbe^  entered  his  house,  where 
they  found  4000  muskets,  which  were  distributed  up  and 
down  to  the  populace  dwelling  in  the  quarters  ef  Santa 
Afaria  il  Parents,  then  clapped  torches  to  his  house,  and 
consumed  it  to  the  foundation. 

The  archbishop  seeing  that,  notwithstanding  alt  pro^ 
fors  of  accommodation,  the  diatarbanccs  ihcreascd  every 
hour  with  more  fury,  resolved  to  go  abroad  in  procession ; 
bat  doubting  that  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  people, 
before  he  put  his  designs  in  execution,  he  requested  the 
Impoeitors  of  St  Paul  and  of  the  Apostles  to  discover 
bow  they  stood  aflbcted.  These,  together  with  Don  Carlo 
de  Bologna,  and  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  being  the  most 
eminent  of  the  secular  priests,  both  on  account  of  their 
birth  and  exemplary  lives,  put  themselves  into  their 
coaches,  and  went  to  the  piazza  of  the  s^reat  market,  to 
observe  the  humour  of  the  people,  the  bishop  having  no 
other  aim  herein,  than  the  service  and  satisfaction  of  the 
city ;  yet  he  wanted  to  know  their  inward  inclinations. 
The  mid  fathers  and  lords  having  put  in  strict  execu- 
tion what  they^had  in  charge  from  the  archbishop,  found 
true  what  hb  eminence  had  formerlv  doubted ;  as  it  was 
told  them  bv  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  who  yet  thanked 
the  archbishop  for  his  pious  zeal,  that,  touching  such  a 
solemn  and  extraordinary  procession,  they  humbly  ad. 
vised  hb  eminence  not  to  do  it,  because  the  priests  and 
religious  men  in  those  broken  times  might  haply  receive 
some  h^ory,  which  would  prejudice  the  reputation  of  the 
church.  The^  prayed  his  eminence,  however,  that  he 
would  expose  m  the  church  the  holy  host,  and  order  public 
oriscms  for  forty  hours. 

The  fathers  and  gentlemen  having  returned  to  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop,  rekted  unto  him  what  they  had  pro- 
posed,  and  the  answers  that  were  made ;  whereupon  his 
eminence,  not  thinking  it  expedient  to  put  hb  former 
thoughts  in  execution  against  the  will  of  a  tumultuary 
people,  directs  the  said  impoeitors,  and  all  heads  and 
rectors  of  churches,  as  well  secular  as  regular,  tliat  tlic 
blessed  sacrament  should  be  exposed,  and  public  and 
private  prayers  made,  to  recommend  onto  the  divine  ma- 
jesty the  wofVil  condition  of  city  and  kingdom ;  which 
was  punctually  performed  every  day  until  the  death  of 
Mosoniello. 

When  the  orchbbhop  hod  despatched  those  seasonable 
orders,  it  being  now  night,  hb  eminence  repaired  to  Cktttel 
iVttore,  to  consult  with  the  viceroy,  whether  any  terms 
of  accommodation  could  be  proposed,  that  mi^ht  avert 
the  calamities  that  hung  over  the  city,  and  give  some 
satisfkction  to  the  enraged  muhitude ;  who  had  been  so 
used  to  fire  and  cruel^,  that  they  seemed  to  delight  in 
such  sights  and  executions.  For  the  better  effecting  of 
which,  thb  worthy  patriot  associated  with  him  the  most 
illustrious  the  Lcrd  Altieri,  Apostolioal  Nnneso,  at  that 
time  residing  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  evening,  divers 
other  lords  ud  cavaliers  retired  also  to  CatUl  JVaroee ;  as 
well  fiir  the  safety  of  their  persons,  as  to  consult  with  the 
viceroy,  what  was  most  prc^r  to  be  done  in  the  present 
extremity. 


no,  towards  the  litltlc  gat«.ot  Santa  Chiara,  wh«f»  aU  his 
wriUugp  aii4  pobiie,  ^oekuf^-^  being  sccsret^^  ef  tl^ 
stotert^and  aniiifimtie  stcfvi  m  rich  moveables  and  ote^ 
si|a  were  fbundf  all  which  were  biunt  in  two  4snmX  firs% 


given  him  in  pawn  firom  the  court  for  some  thousands  hire^   The  profane  were  burnt,  buteomc  holy  pieces  weps 


THE  THIRD  DAY. 

TUESDAV,  JULY   9tH,   1647. 

The  minds  of  the  Neapolilan  people  being  now  in- 
flamed with  rafe,  and  with  a  determination  to  destroy 
the  houses  of  ul  puUic  minbters,  partisans  of  the  r^ral 
court,  lawyers,  ami  fanners  of  the  gabeb ;  there  were  no 
boubdssu&oient  to  step  their  inso&ce  andiury. 


orient  to  iUuminate  the  city,  bcfiire  the  furious  people 
ran  to  the  palace  ef  one  Vajansano,  f<Mvi€vly  a  vary  poor 
plebeian,  and  who  afterwards,  from  a  petty  clerk  in  the 
Dogana«  had  heoome  a.  former  of  the  gabel,  and  enriched 
hioiself  egdremcly*  It  b  incmdiblo  what  a  world  of 
precious  goods,  both  for.  quantity  andqualityt  wcfe  found 
in  hb  house,  which  were-  all  reduced  to  ashes,  except 
two  boxes  full  of  gold,  fimnd  in  the  oupboard  of  a  u^n- 


merchants  in  the  name  of  the  people^  and  corporations  of  |dow,  which  ware  taken  and  deposited  in  the  king>  book* 


sent  to  divers  churches,  reserving  for  the  fire  the^^amci 
of  thorn,  altlmugh  they  were  very  gaUantand  riplvwiadi 
course  they  observed  in  all  otter  placea*  Ti^e  beat  sf 
thb  fire  was  so  great,  that  it  reached  Jte  u  i»oiuif*ffysf 
nuns,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francisco,  hard  l>y«  wtm  crisd 
out  that  they  were  all  destroyed.  It  abo  included^  ^mry 
of  books,  the  leaves  whereof  f?cw  uq>  aloi),«ivid  the  FfNs 
were  legible  in  the  air,  one  of  which  leaver  happeoqij-ts 
fttll  upon  the  ground,  whidi  treated  of  tilic^  n<»bilify^tfcf 
oncbnt  Dukes  of  Milan.  •.  .<      , 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  dcsfula^o^^iid  mis 
caused  by  those  conflagrations,  with  .the.  <p|nnlite,  nd 
quaUtv  of  the  goods  destrq\'cd.  It  wv  h^  meai^tk- 
served,  that  aU  these  crueltief  ipftm^  ^  'W§  ^ffqppb 
>iisl  revenges)  were  exercised  i^n  all  ^i^^r^^ho  ^f^en^fut 
'down  in  MasanielIo*s  list,  as  devoM' ^.dcf^roctien. 
Among  these  were  the  psjaces  o^  mauy,^  the  apbbk 
The  owners  of  many  of  these  mansions,  wmbingitf^^Ke 
their  property,  endeavoured  te  ehide  the  .vif^ila^^iif  Jbe 
rioters,  by  private^  c^aroFiog  them  to  viuiovp  .^nepas. 
teries  and  ceovcntsf  hut  Masanicllo  ha:riqg  noljioe.^jdiii^ 
caused  the  inmates  of  these  scH^ju*  hoii^cs  tQ.M«» 
them  up,  under  the  pain  of  a  similar  visi|a  t  \iQi^  /|u4*  ^ 
venturing  to  refiisc,  th((y  were  CQnsig»e4  M^^M 
who  immediate^  threw  them  into  thc^siia^. 
were  the^  on  their  work  of  destruction,  tttatpoiiii 
coaches,  which  were  discevercd  conccale4.4vi|px.  i^etr 
horses  alive,  were  also  thrown  into  the  flames, Ai&c|<fli»> 
sumed  to  ashes.  *      ,       ^.^.r.  , 

The  most  diligent  scardvm  the  meanwhilct  iK«f  f^^o 
for  the  original  charter  of  Charles  V.  i^  the  JOvmwCfAi^ 
St  Lawrence^ where  the  archives  of.  the  oitji  srcru.l^i 
and  not  finding  it  there,  the  people  ercw  more  tonmlluBns 
than  before,  ordering  every  thio^  th<^  foiin4  UiM^lmnAt 
among  which  was  tl^  picture  ofthe  Spanish  kis(^  vhkb 
the^  bid  formerly  carrjed  about  with  thcmi  exposed  wmkt 
a  nch  canopy,  and  exclaiming,  ^Xiet  thcliing-livel.  Jist 
the  accursed'govemment  die  ?*    Among  the  bawls,  urhisb 
went  abroad  thatdoj^,  were  many  women  with  amm^mses 
on  their  shoulders,  like  so  many  amamns.  -  One  oTthBeii 
well  dressed  sod  handsome,  having  the  royal  anasji|ipn 
her  head,  encircled  by  a  writing  in  lafge  Mtt/era,  .**  JUmv 
live  the  king,  and  the  most  fiiithfnl  people  of  Kn^oa  ^ 
and  having  a  naked  sword  in  Jicrright  l^ndand  |i  nupjifd 
in  her  left    They  now  declared  that  they  would  W  mus- 
ters of  the  Convent  and  Tower  o^  St.  Lawrenfie-    Thb 
they  demanded,  because  Uiey  feared  its  sitnst«ipa(  hm^ 
raucli  as  their  head-quartera  in  tim  marketf4ace.wcrt 
exposed  to  its  cannon;  and  qs  it  was,  the  ars^al  nf  the 
city,  by  obtaining  possession  of  it,  tl^  could ,  ^vvpide 
themselves  with  annsaiid««Mnunitioi|.  fteyhwd^uMhedi. 
mode  an  attempt  upoft  it  on  ^mii^t^^tJbfif»:M,.6tf  Him 
insurrection,  but  being  thfn  fow  «  ^vaaSoKsr^^picj^^mtA- 
with  s  vigprffus  lepube  firom  some  banditti  v4>a  mere  in 
the  belfry^    The  case,  however,  was  now  altered^  14M0 
of  them  surrounded  the  places  ranged  thcmaUsesipiOvd^ 
of  the  battle,  and  prepared  fhr  an  assault,  l^y  jiluam^  t«]p 
brge  pieces  of  cannon  before  the  tqwec,  WJlb,th(e  mf(m^ 
tion  otV  battering  it  down.    I^ut  the  firiam  soon  jiibei|jl<^ 
ed  the  monastery,  leaving  behind  them  oalv^^nr^jMyvidm, , 
some  noblemen,  and  about  sixty  Bpamards^se^  ip9^.  Hifk 
previous  evening  to  guard  the  towcr«  and^  wnn  ^qepi  spr- 
rendered,  on  the  conditions  that  their  Uvea  .^^jMauM'  W 
spared  and  their  clothing  preserved    Ofcijpyfii^jAirlr 
success^  the  rioters  rushed  into  the  ceovenJ^smc^fUlhi 
ani&s,and  eighteen  pbocs  oC  cannco,  .pu£cd  t^ene^Jw 
the  service  of  the  city..    The  former  wipue  4wtijb|dcd 
among  the  people,  and  the  Utter  ordered  to  I4&  ^mw  4^  . 
certain  streets*  with  a  soffieicnt  gnard>  ,  Ml^axu<^np.ym 
commanded  the  great  bell  to  stfind  tot  aivpi^;;  \  ^q^imic^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  iv»t  for  ridbplupoj  ^i^tfH^ 
the  people  should  be  ready  to  ^bfend  tWw  f^m^^ 
liberties ;  and  to  make  his  intentions  the  more  ^nsj 
he  caused  the  standard  of  ^l##i^,eAd,  tlH^< 
city,  to  be  displayed  from  the  tQp,Qt  t|ie, 
thb  time,  having  notice  by  b  is  scours  t  hat  sqre^^  ^pjinbid^ 
quartered  in  the  ncighboiviog  villagee,  ihfp  Wi 
towards  Naples,  Xasanicllo  d^jf pi^^ehedfP  jWJijL j 
them,  who,  aAer  dJJHO'ming-thcin,  sftnt^llyijtft ^^ 
former  etationa«  while  Iw  {iroqeediM  .  W^l>i^  mJ 
of  a  considcraWo  body^  ^^B  ^  &W^  ^Jl 


I  jam  rALs.  or  HAAAiitBCLO. 


thej  IbM  dtnm  their  inni,  and  were  ted  to  NajJei,  wtwre 
they  #en  bo  wen  treated  bf  tlw  firiKnran,  Ihat  the; 
went  np  and  down  the  itreet*  eietihnjng-,  **  Imag  lire  the 
nraM  bilhfit  pcofrie  of  Naples  r* 

MTliile'the  people  wen  thsg  remigin^  tbemMdrM  i 
tlwir  prMendcd  idTerevin,  the  two  original  charter* 
Fonfirund  and  Cbnriea  V^  which  they  ao  eameitlj  de. 
■■red  lo  poate**,  were  (fiaeorered,  and  broavfat  to  the 
TlcMoy  bflho  chieTeleetorthe  mjijlity,  and  Don  JoMp4i 
CaraMtiolit,  Who  had  besB  indefttinble  m  Uwfr  •eBrcA  aC 
tor  them^  Tin  y'lttrvy,  on  thii  dtaoorery,  aent  Ibr  the 
arehbWnp,  attd,  d^rerhi^  tbem  into  hia  bandi,  with  ■ 
mtiflealioD  of  die  pri*  iteeea  therein  oostained,  deaired 
him  lo'  go  to  (he  ma  Aet-plaee,  uid  Aaw  tlmn  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  at  whfcb  the  arehtmbop  r^otced  greatlj,  Dot  doabt- 
lUfrUtat  he  wonld  be  abto  to  allay  the  commotion*. 

Tbe  MrdllMrap  wa*  receiied  m  tlte  niarkel-[riaee  with 


churtAorthci  LadyorCamine,  amid  the  ,, 
the  seople.  Aa  aoen  aa  he  anlered  tiM  lAiinifa,  be 
bibHedilie  or«iaal  eharCon,  whieh  he  read  with  a  1 
voice,  and  which  seemed  to  be  received  by  all  at  if  with 
a  JBbike  irf"  coDtentmeat-  Tet,  aome  reboHiooa  apirita 
wbo  were  anmnr  them,  ai  if  by  the  aeeiet  exeitement  of 
tbe  devil,  pretending  to  suspect  tbo  archbbbDp'a  ainoerl. 
ly,  bagta  la  cry  enit,  "  WHI  your  eminence  aW  dooewe 
na  r*  which  prodQced  toch  a  movement,  aa  made  tbe 
at'cbMahop  apprehenaive  of  hit  nfcty.  He 
niello,  who  ttood  near  bim,  what  wai  the  matter.  "Moat 
einineM  air,"  replied  MasanieBo,  "  Ihc  peo|^  atUl  aoapecl 
thai  tbia' charter  H  not  the  tme  ooe,  and  that  yonr  eml- 
Dendf  tfMa  tbMit  to  baSc  n :  hot  I  do  not  believe  il ;  and 
I  wHUrn  arahitt  diem  in  your  defence,  or  kill  mytelf, 
knoiArr  irdTfaonr  panctiially.honoDraMe  your  eminence 
is."  ^eUlhop  aniwered,  " My  dear  aon,  those  ptivi- 
]ogt<i  and'  charier*  arc  the  very  aamo  which  Charlea  V. 
aiUMcribed,  and  which  the  people  desire;  but  in  order  that 
you  ma*  tie  convim:cd,  find  me  an  intelligent  man  and  I 
will  deliver  it  to  him.  leaving  it  in  hia  hiuidv;  and  for  a 
■ig-nef  flie  troth,  I  will  not  itir  hence  till  yon  arc  aatiiBed. 
I  Yot  ate  mr  son*  as  maeh  aa  lite  nohkB ;  and  a*  yoar 
paatorond  hther,  I  would  spill  my  blcxid  moat  willingly 
I  for  my  people,  a*  alao  for  IbD  pence  snd  quietness  of  my 
•  dear  emintry."  At  these  words  Maanniello  grew  very 
quiet,  andmth  himtholamaltooas  people.  80  they  aent 
I  tor  IVsctor  Joliu  Genovliio,  a  moat  sagadon*  man,  who 
.  knew  thorooghlj  tbe  afTHirs  of  the  city  and  kinrdrmi  by 
hia  long  cipcricncc,  being  eighty  years  ol<"  " 

been  nineteen  years  a  prisoner,  dining  the 
Ibcr  reroluliDQ  whicli  happened  in  the  government  ef  Os- 
Buna.  The  arehbiEhop,  therclhre,  delivered  tlie  charter 
to  thf»  man,  that  ho  might  study  and  review  il,  which  he 
did  alt  tbe  night  fUlowing  with  most  eiact  diligence, 
during  the  whdc  of  which  time  the  bishop  remained 


of  Ood  Almighty,  and  the  nrast  Ueaaed  virgin, 
happeiti^;  (br  that  very  night  (hirty.ui  faonac*  of  cava- 
licra  were  lo  be  burnt. 

It  happened,  however,  that  whik  the  Charier 
the  handa  of  Genovino,  a  whisper  ran  throughout  the 
DiuKitnde,  distrastlng  IIm  intention*  of  tbe  viceroy. 
Fearing  that,  if  they  dispersed,  the;  wonld  still  fbel  the 

Eovernor's  vcngcnnee,  and  aa  tbev  conceived  that  he  had 
y  no  meant  given  them  a  snfficient  sccniity  in  i^edge 
for  the  entire  removal  oftite  gabeb,  they  simullaneonBly 
eicldrncd,  that  the  original  charter  was  of  litUe  valnc, 
aa  loflg  as  tho  viceroy^  ratilicBtion  waa  tame  and  imper. 
feet,  and  that,  thcrefere,  articles  of  eaiHtnlution  moat  be 
drawn  up  by  «ome  ofthcir  pnrly,  snd  signed  by  tho  vice. 
roy,  and  the  several  councils  and  tribunals  of  the  king, 
dam.  The  archbishop,  aetonislied  at  this  now  demand. 
Gonlif  imly  ray,  tJiat  he  would  send  to  the  viceroy,  and 
aaocrtain  bis  fAcunrc  therein.  Accordingly,  the  prelate 
■ent  some  of  liis  attendants  to  the  viceroy,  informing  him 
o*"  the  new  demand  ;  who,  prndenUy  conclnding  that  '' 
wu  of  no  tise  to  employ  force,  aent  a  lettar  in  reply 
the  ■re^bisbop,  dcnring  him  to  let  "the  roost  laithful 

pcopEi  know, that  wholcver  artidt" "' — >---'*  -■ 

trooM  taol  only  be  sigwd,  u  the; 

would  j{ct  tbem  ratifi«l  as  soon  aa  poasible  by  Ihe  king 

ofSpiirn.- 

When  Ihia  was  annonnccd  to  tho  people,  H 
timo'bclUTi:  ihcy  could  agree  among  Ibemsel 
the  person  to  draw  np  the  said  articles;  bat  at  koglh 
they  aclectod  Genovino,  and  commanded  that  they 
should  tie  read  pnbliely  in  tbe  market-phce  on  the  fid. 
lowing  morning,  before  they  were  presented  lo  the  vioe. 
Toy.  It  ia  sokl,  that  nno  of  the  arttelea  proposed  was, 
that  Um  caitla  nf  St  Btaa  rimiM  b*  dettnred  tip  to  lb« 


ii4ien  Genovino  stood  np,  snd  said,  "that  altbnngh  the 
people  iffight  tenlly  take  ap  arms  to  mainlain  and  defend 
their  rigms  and  privileges,  pmmant  lo  Ihe  decisksl  of 
PIsaBelio,  and  acvetal  other  moat  learned  lawyer*  in 
IStl,  yet  !)»▼  conld  not  inaiet  npon  the  snrreDdeT  of  the 
eaatla  of  8t.  Etmo,  withoirt  iBonrring  Ihe  Impotalion  tt 
rebdHoD."  At  die  word  reMMan,  fKaaaniello,  who  had 
■hray*  pK*Mled  that  his  Kde  dengn  WOT  lo  abake  off  the 
oppreaelolt  of  tho  gabcb,  and  I10I  his  illegianec  to  the 
kinr  of  Bptii),  dodrisd  that  bo  more  might  be  aaid  abont 
it,  IbT  he  would  rather  die  than  give  hia  oonsent  to  a  dc. 
mand  that  wooM  make  him  paaa  lis  a  rebeL  This  waa 
no  small  proof  of  Oenovino'a  infloenee  with  the  people, 
wfaleh  be  fiutber  showed,  b;  cansing  ooe  of  bis  IVienda, 
named  Clodo  Arpsja,  who  had  been  nirmerly  oondemned 
to  the  goUeya   for  being  concerned  in  the  conapiraey 


FOURTH  DAY. 

r  lOm,  1647. 

Tbe  NeapoliUn  peeple,  not  aalisEcd  with  publishing 
unto  the  world,  by  outward  firing  and  combustions,  the 
extromo  disdain  they  had  taken  (gainst  tho  chief  authors 
of  Ihe  gabcU,  still  rumiaaled  in  tSe  night  what  Jiulbc- 
reveoge*  were  to  be  taken  in  (lie  day. 

Henoe  it  came  lo  pass,  that  early  upon  Wednesday 
morning,  when  Aurora  bad  hardly  ashered  in  tbe  tun, 
Maaaniello  ordered,  that  upon  pain  of  death  tbe  brigade 
of  his  life-guard,  in  number  about  8000  persMu,  should 
repair  to  the  palaoe  of  (he  Duke  of  Calvons,  to  plunder 
again  the  said  duke,  notice  having  been  leccivod  that 

5aoda  of  far  greater  value  were  not  yet  discovered. 
'hereupon,  the  soldiers,  aa  swifl  as  lightning,  went,  in 
obedience  to  Misaaietlo's  comnumd,  and  re-entered  the 
bouse,  where,  batlering  down  a  door,  tboj'  found 
chambers  full  of  tho  richest  tupcsliy,  with  other  costly 
moveables;  Iheo,  dcacending  inlo  the  gardens,  they  ' 
faced  divers  marble  statues  and  fauululns,  gobbed  . 
the  Sonera  and  Ireca,  broke  down  Ihe  balconies,  and  set 
fire  lo  every  thing  both  in  house  and  garden. 

Other  acts  of  outrage  were   committed  ;  w 

boys  brought  straw  and  all  sorts  of  combustibles  to  help 

■■-  -  lomea,  cryine,  "  Though  there  is  little  straw  loft  in 

Kwses,  il  will  help  (o  bum  tho  kennels  of  those  dog* 

have  imposed  on  us  the  accursed  gabela."    Many 

len  brought  their  infanta  in  (heir  arms,  and,  putting 

ligbled  torches  in  tlieir  bands,  would  make  Ihsm  tlirow 

iMse  into  tho  fire,  cicloiming,  amid  curses,  ejacnlatious, 

and  prayers,  "  Those  poor  iofanla  shall  also  take 

gcsnoe  of  Ibe  thieves  for  tbe  bread  they  havo  lakoi 

if  their  mouths.    May  the  king  live !  May  Ibe  dog*  die 

he  death  1" 

While  the  people  thus  evaporated  their  high  di 
enla  against  Ihe  enemies  of  the  public  good,  the  lord 
bishop  conlinned  to  negotiale  with  the  viceroy,  and 
addition  to  the  ancient  charters  of  King  Ferdinand  ■ 
Charles  V^  confirmed  by  Ihe  royal  coUiUeral  council  and 
CflUDcil  of  state,  holden  eipresaly  for  that  purpoae,  ho 
also  received  a  general  pardon  or  mdulgence  for  tho  peo- 
ple of  Naples,  the  lenor  whereof  waa  aa  fbllaws ', 


We,  by  an  everlasting  privilege,  do  grant  to  the  most 
&ilhfulpeo^of  this  most  faithful  Gily<rf'NR|4eB,  that  all 
gabela  and  impositiooa  bo  eztinet  and  abolished  which 
were  laid  opon  the  city  ofNaplea,and  tbe  kingdom,  from 
llie  time  of  Ibo  Smpernr  CiiaVlea  V.  of  happy  memory, 
until  this  hour.  Moreover,  wa  grant  a  general  pardon 
Sit  any  oSence  whatsoever  commiUed,  smoe  the  begir 
ning  of  this  present  rcvolutioD  to  this  point  of  time  ;  1 
also,  for  every  offence  and  inquisition  passed  that  related 
(•  the  said  tmilntion. 

■•  Given  in  CaaUe  Noovo,  10th  of  July,  164T. 
"£1,  Ooora  M  Aao 

"  DOUTA  C0FFOI,a, 

Saotetary  of  the  Kingdom." 
'niese  chortara  and  ^  ^ 
Don  Julia  Oenovino  m  Ihe  pwrl  ertlm  peixile,  and  the 
former  pion<M&OBd  by  hint  to  be  genuine,  the  business 
~  "*  — -  bnmgtit  lo  so  hopeflil  a  put,  that  a  niD6on 


mads  by  tbe  vioeniy  for  a  aolema  eavtfcata  lo 

^  del  Gamine^  when  all  tlw  HobHity  ■hoaU  alt 

him,  that  thi  eapitnlatieni  of  peace  misht  b*  puMie)^ 


read,  ailid  Tl  Dtam  sang,  lo  g^  Ood  (hanks  for  alt  hn 
goodness.  This  being  inlimitod  ID  Masanfcllo,  he 
senled  therennlo,  yet  cmnraanded  the  ponpio  to  cont 
--'nt,  and  ordersd  «tsit  ranUed  saMier  IS  hav*  Ma 


Jt  stir  from'  bis  post  upon  pain  at 


they 


ind  dallied  In  the  pnwpeets  of  so  many  b 
d  privileges  they  wire  on  Ibe  pofnl  of  enjo 
of  their  nnner  lory,  and  even  slgbod  aft 


bad  taken,  and  danled  tr 
monities  and  p         _  , 

ing,  abated  of  their  former  lory,  and  even  slgbod  aftef 
peace.  But  a  fatal  and  nneipeelod  aoddsM  entirely  ra- 
ined those  good  disposittons,  snd  Uew  np  Ihe  flaana  of 
discord  to  a  greater  height  than  ever. 

At  (he  very  time  when  the  market  place,  ■>  well  u  thH 
chnrch  and  eenvonl  of  Carmine,  wvr*  crowded  with  an 
infinite  mullitade  of  people,  who  all  wailed  with  impa- 
tience, to  learn  the  success  of  the  negotiation,  sboM  SOO 
banditti,  well  armed  and  mounted,  came  into  tbe  markH 
place,  where  they  were  received  with  demonstratioaa  of 
joy,  upon  their  giving  oat  thai  they  had  been  sent  fbr  bj 
Dnminico  Perrone,  and  were  come  for  Ibe  service  of  m 
meal  &ithful  peot^e. 

Maaaniello  saw  them,  be  (banked  Ihem  (or 
(heir  good  will ;  and,  telling  them  lo  alight,  aj^ioinlcd 
them  different  quarlera  of  the  city,  where  Ihev  shouU  ei. 
peel  hi*  fbrther  orders  afoot ;  npan  which,  Perrone  UM 
him.  he  Judged  il  much  mors  proper  lo  assign  litem  a 
separate  standing  to  themselvet.  and  by  no  means  to  dis- 
moimt  Ihem ;  beoanse,  being  ttti  horseback,  tbev  would 
be  mnch  readier  to  assist  him  in  ease  of  necessity.  Te 
this,  Hosariietki  replied,  that  il  was  iltogrlber  unnocet. 
sary,  and  that  they  would  be  as  serviceable  lo  bin  on 
loot  aa  OTi  horseback.  Bat,  PerrmM  warmly  insisting 
upon  their  going  mountiMl,  and  in  a  body,  wilboul  hnng 
aide  to  give  any  good  reason  for  it,  Moianfella  began  to 
suspect  tlurt  some  dark  buainess  was  going  forward ;  and, 
Iberefbre,  peremptorily  oomminded  Ihe  bandflli  to  ga 
afoot  to  the  quartera  be  oaigned  them,  and  not  to  Stir  <A 
'~\eb  without  hit  order.  He  bad  no  sooner  spoken,  Ihoi 
muakel  was  fired  off';  which,  Maaaniello  looking  upon 
as  tbo  signal  of  some  mischief,  cried  out, "  TreftscD,  trea- 
son '.  there  i*a  |doton  fool!"  when  live mnskels  were  iu* 
mediately  fired  upon  him  by  some  of  the  ban^tll,  who  Iia^ 
did  themselve*  among  the  crowd  that  sBrrounded  him ; 
and  though  a  bullet  or  two  came  so  near  to  bim,  as  M 
singe  his  shirt,  vet  be  received  not  tbe  least  hurt  ^Hm 
ling  their  general  aUve  and  wilhont  liann,  cried 
rod  aU,  that  God,  and  the  Lady  of  Carmine, 
dal  hniw  upon  bis  bretsi,  had  prolcMed  Ma. 
then  fcllwiUMat  mercy  upon  the  bondiKl,  and 
Jed  Ihir^  of  tbem  upon  the  smt,  Ibey  paraned 
tbe  rest  into  tbe  cfanrch  and  convent  of  Carmine^  wMUmt 
they  had  taken  aheller.  Nor  eouM  Ibe  bolineas  of  lb« 
place  seenra  (hem  from  Ibe  people's  rage ;  who,  In  an  in- 
stant, turned  it  into  a  scene  of  Mood  and  craelty.     No- 


thing was  to  be  beard  on  all  sides,  but  tbo  pionmig  cries 
"  tbe  woonded,  who,  whilst  calling  fbr  eonfessers,  met 
ilh  the  stroke  of  death.    Two  of  them  Were  sl^n  at  tbe 


foot  of  the  great  altar ;  and  another  under  the  veiy  seat 
where  the  arehMshop  sal,  whither  he  had  Aed  fbr  nfb^. 
In  rfiort,  Ihe  whole  pavement  was  covered  wiA  shugb. 
lered  bodies ;  among  whom  were  Dominico  Pertone  and 
Gregorio  Perrono.  the  fiirtncr  having  lost  hi*  litii  for 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy,  and  fte  latter  ft* 
beinv  brother  lo  the  former.  Captain  Antimo  Graaso  lost 
his  hfb  also ;  having  ftrsi  dedtred,  that  the  tian<nttl  bad 
been  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Malaloni,  and  Don  Pope  Cm- 


ice  Perrone  waa  privy  to  the  plot;  and  lliat  several 
troops  more  of  banditti  were  lo  comc,mto  the  dty  at  (he 
close  of  day.  who.  favoured  by  the  night,  and  the  confW- 
".on  which  the  death  of  Masaniello  must  neceasarilj  cro- 

Le,  were  to  fUl  unawares  npon  Ihe  people,  and  ent  them 

■to  pieces. 

One  ofthe  banditti  Uken  alive  desired  bis  life  of  Mk- 
saniello,  and  he  would  discover  mito  hitil  mete  than 
Grasso  bad  confessed ,  which  being  promised  him,  pro- 
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the  common  people,  put  all  to  the  sword.  Upon  this  being 
understood  by  MasaniellOf  ho  ordered  that,  with  all  pos- 
sible diligence,  those  subterranean  places  should  be 
searched,  and  upon  his  declaration  behn^  found  true  and 
real,  he  gave  the  prisoner  his  life,  bat  with  perpetual  ba- 
nishment from  the  city  and  kingdom.  The  said  powder 
l)eing  taken  up  from  all  those  plaoes  under  ground,  did 
serve  the  people  for  many  days,  for  they  had  great  sear- 
city  thereof. 

Tbq  rabble  had  now  put  to  death  one  hundred  and 
fidy  banditti ;  and  having  dragged  their  carcasses  through 
all  the  streets  and  kennels  of  the  city,  they  brought  their 
heads  to  Masaniello,  who  commanded  them,  together 
with  those  of  Perrone  and  his  brother,  to  be  fixed  upon 
poles  in  the  middle  of  the  great  market-place;  which 
order  was  executed  accordingly.    One  would  think  the 
spilling  of  so  much  blood  would  atone  for  the  greatest 
inhumanity,  and  that  the  people,  afler  having  sacrificed 
so  many   lives  to  their  just  resentments,  would  have 
stopped  nere  and  gone  no  further.    Bat  Masaniello,  con- 
sidering  his  work  but  half  completed,  so  long  as  the  Duke 
of  Mataloni  and  Bon  Pepe  Caraffa  were  not  in  his  power, 
uped  his  utmost  endeavours  to  find  out  the  place  that 
contained  them  ;  when  word  was  brought  him,  that  the 
latter  was  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Nova,  and 
that  the  former  was  at  St.  Efrem,  a  church  belonging  to 
the  Capuchin  friars.    A  squadron  of  armed  men  were 
immediately  despatched  to  St  Efrem,  with  orders  to 
bring  the  duke  alive  or  dead  ;  but  having  got  timely  ad- 
vice by  a  spy,  he  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  Capuchin  friar, 
and,  upon  a  swift  courser,  rode  off  towards  Benevento. 
The  rage  of  the  people  was  now  bent  against  D.  Gui- 
s^ppe  Caraflk;   and  four  thousand  persons,  all  armed, 
were  sent  to  the  foresaid  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Nuova,  where  he  had  secured  himself,  as  also  hb  brother, 
Father  Gregorio  Caraffa,  Prior  de  la  Rocella,  who,  as- 
sisted by  God  for  his  innocence,  foretold  the  approaching 
danger  which  menaced  their  destroctiop.    The  prior  ex- 
horted and  conjured  his  brother  that  they  should  betake 
themiiclvcs  I*  a  place  of  greater  security  ;  but  Don  Gui- 
eeppe,  not  giving  ear  to  the  exhortation  of  the  prior, 
yielded  to  his  hard  destiny  and  remained  alone  in  the 
monastery.    The  prior  having  taken  leave  of  him  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  was  scarce  gone,  when  the  foresaid 
rabble  surprised  the  place,  and  rushed  in  with  extreme 
rage,  though  for  a  great  while  they  could  not  find  him, 
he  being  md  in  the  secretest  place  of  the  monastery, 
whence  he  tried  to  give  notice  to  the  viceroy  of  his  des- 
perate  condition.    Having  written  a  note  for  this  pur- 
pose,  it  was  sewed  betwixt  the  »ole  and  the  shoe  of  a  poor 
friar,  to  whdm  he  gave  a  good  reward  to  go  with  it  to 
the  castle.    But  the  bearer  had  scarcely  set  out  before  he 
was  stopped,  and  searched  from  head  to  foot ;  and  the 
said  note  being  fbund,  they  fell  upon  him  most  furiously, 
and  chopped  off  his  head. 

Caraffa  hereupon  lost  all  hopes  of  preserving  himself, 
if  he  rtmained  in  tlic  monastery,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  attempt  %n  escape ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  with  less 
danger,  he  put  off  his  Ixiar^  weeds,  and  appareUed  him- 
self ia  a.  sepular  habit  He  now  leaped  out  of  a  window 
of  the  moDustery  over  against  the  shop  of  a  silk  weaver, 
and  going  into  the  next  house,  where  a  mean  woman 
dweltf  be  hid  himself  under  a  bed,  praying  her  (with  a 
large  promise  of  reward)  to  conceal  him  ;  but  the  ill-na- 
tured and  base  woman,  promising  herself  a  greater  re- 
ward from  the  promiscuous  crew,  delivered  him  into 
their  hands.  Having  seized  upon  him,  they  dragged  him 
along  the  little  piazzo  of  Ceriglio  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  lie  promised  twelve  thousand  crowns  in  good  gold  if 
they  would  suffer  him  to  escape,  and  although  some 
began  to  hearken  to  such  a  proffer,  the  greater  number 
barbarously  cried  out,  **  Kill  him,  kill  Uie  traitor  !"  at 
which  words,  among  others  wlio  slashed  him  with  dag- 
gers and  stilettos,  Michael  de  Sanctis,  a  young  fellow, 
son  to  a  butcher  hard  by,  with  a  great  knife  cut  off  his 
head.  The  joy  of  the  rabble  upon  this  occasion  was  as 
great  as  if  tney  had  taken  oft  tlie  head  of  Uie  grand 
Turk,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.  They 
fixed  the  head  of  Caraffa  upon  a  pike,  and  bore  it  in 
triumph  to  the  market-place,  crying  as  they  went  along, 
"  Thus  may  all  tliosc  perish,  who  are  traitors  to  the  most 
faithful  people  V  The  head  was  now  presented  to  Ma- 
saniello, who,  taking  it  into  one  hand,  and  striking  it 
several  times  with  a  cane  wliich  he  held  in  the  other, 
made  a  speech  to  it,  wherein  he  upbraided  Caraffa  with 
the  pride  and  cruelty  which  he  had  shown  upon  several 
occasions,  as  if  he  had  been  still  livinor ;  then  commanded 
is  to  be  put  in  an  iron  grate,  and  nailed  to  a  post  erected 
for  that  purpose,  without  the  gate  of  St.  Gennaro,  facing 
the  Duke  of  Mataloni's  palace,  with  this  inscription  un- 


derneath—^** Don  Pepe  Caraffa,  Rebel  to  his  Country^  and 
Traitor  to  the  Most  Faithful  People." 

This  tragical  adventuie  made  different  impressions  up- 
on the  minds  of  those  who  were  witneas«a  of  it  The 
people  beheld  it  with  unspeakable  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  the  nobles  were  struck  with  fear  and  horror. 
They  knew  not  what  to  think,  or  what  to  expect,  afler 
flttoh  a  terrible  example  made  of  one  of  their  order,  who 
at  other  times  used  to  malce  tha  whole  city,  nay  the  very 
kingdom,  tremble  at  his  name.  And  what  increased 
their  apprehensions  still  the  more,  was,  that  since  the 
discovery  of  the  banditti's  plot,  the  better  sort  of  citizens, 
who  as  yet  had  had  no.  hand  in  the  tumult,  now  rose  in 
arms,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  rabble. 

In  the  mean  time,  Masaniello,  from  a  tribunal  in  the 
market-place,  environed  with  heads  and  bloody  carcasses, 
was  tliundering  against  the  nobility ;  and  not  satisfied 
with  the  death  of  Caraffa,  he  issued  out  a  proclamation, 
whereby  he  declared  the  Duke  of  Mataloni  an  enemy  to 
the  most  faithful  people,  and  promised  a  reward  of  30,00U 
crowns,  with  the  ransom  of  150  outlaws,  for  his  appre- 
hension. Haviog  also  grown  suspicious  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  conspiracy  against  his  person,  Masaniello 
made  no  scruple  to  believe,  that  it  had  been  contrived  by, 
or  at  least  carried  on  with  consent  and  approbation  of, 
the  viceroy  ;  and  therefore,  with  a  view  to  reduce  him 
to  such  straits  as  should  at  once  revenge  him,  and  force 
the  viceroy  to  accept  of  whatever  conditions  he  thought  fit 
to  impose  upon  him,  he  commanded  that  no  refreshments 
or  provisions  should  pass  into  the  castle,  where  he  and 
his  duchess,  with  the  counsels,  king^s  ministers,  and 
officers  of  state,  resided. 

He  commanded  also,  because  he  intended  to  choke 
them  with  thirst,  as  well  as  to  famish  them  with  hunger, 
that  all  the  aqueducts  should  be  cut  off;  and  tlie  viceroy, 
seeing  himself  in  so  scurvy  a  condition,  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop,  requesting  that  he  would  make 
known  to  the  people  his  sincere  intentions  towards  them, 
and  that  he  was  a  mere  stranger  to  the  practices  of  the 
banditti,  and  their  abominable  conspiracies;  for  proof 
whereof,  he  assured  tliem  that  he  had  used  all  human  in- 
dustry to  apprehend  those  banditti,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  hands  of  the  people,  to  do  with  them  what  tliey 
pleased. 


THE  FIFTH  DAY. 

TUURSDAT,  JULY  IItH,  1647. 

It  is  well  known,  from  what  Pliny  and  others  affirm, 
that  in  the  Olympic  games,  it  often  happened  that  the 
judges  gave  the  prize  in  doubtful  combats,  not  so  much 
according  to  the  valour  of  the  combatants,  as  in  com- 
pliance with  the  \^ishes  of  the  people  ;  and  one  may  very 
naturally  think,  Masaniello  being  young  and  of  very 
low  birth,  that  he  obtained  the  truncheon  of  general 
command,  not  so  much  in  reward  of  his  own  merits,  as 
that  the  empty  breath  of  popular  applause  was  now 
blowing  strongly  in  his  favour.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Masaniello,  although  a  mere  fisherman,  or  rather  a 
fisherntan^s  boy,  had  sagacity  enough  to  uphold  the  high 
command  which  ho  had  assumed.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  important  events  of  the  last  few  days,  in 
which  he  had  been  so  conspicuously  engaged,  he  had 
conducted  himself  with  so  much  wisdom  and  discretion, 
and  with  such  rigorous  justice,  as  to  have  raised  a  kind 
of  admiration  in  the  minds  of  all  men — and  particularly 
in  that  of  the  archbishop,  who,  more  than  any  other, 
had  occasion  to  try  his  capacity,  from  the  first  day  of 
bis  reign  until  the  end  of  his  usurped  dominion.  He 
had  unspeakable  boldness,  which  seemed  wonderful  to 
those  present,  and  will  seem  incredible  to  the  absent: 
not  the  forwardness  of  a  plebeian,  or  of  some  abjoct 
fellow,  but  that  of  some  great  martial  commander;  and 
therefore,  with  threats  in  his  looks,  terror  in  his  gestures, 

and  revenge  in  his  countenance,  he  subjugated  Naples 

Naples,  the  head  of  such  a  kingdom,  the  metropolis  of 
so  many  provinces,  the  queen  of  so  many  cities,  the  nio- 
ther  of  princes,  the  birth-place  of  glorious  heroes.  By 
the  impenetrable  judgment  of  Heaven,  this  Naples,  with 
a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  saw  herself 
commanded  by  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  within  a  few 
hours,  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  dug  trenches,  appointed  sentinels,  placed 
spies,  reviewed  squadrons,  condemned  the  guilty,  com- 
fyrted  the  fearful,  encouraged  the  bold,  threatened  the 
suspected,  reproached  the  coward,  applauded  the  valiant, 
oromised  rewards,  and  marvellously  incited  those,  wlio 
were  by  many  degrees  his  superiors,  to  bntllc,  to  burn- 
ings, to  plunder,  and  to  death.  The  whole  city,  yea 
the  very  Spaniards,  stood  astonished,  that  in  so  greats 


and  so  confused  a  rauUilude  of  armed  men,  he  eooM 
proceed  so  regularly  in  his  orders,  and  that  ibese  ordwi 
were  so  punctually  observod,— that  be  sboiild  be  m  ob- 
servant  to  ladies,  so  respectful  to  My  church  id<]  by 
officers,  suffering  no  outrage  to  be  offijred  to  ilie« 
save  only  in  Santa  Maria  della  Nuova  while  in  qon 
o*'  Caraffii ;  and  that,  amid  such  a  world  of  wealth,  vhicii 
waa  burned  up  and  down,  not  the  value  of  a  pin  ilmid 
be  converted  to  private  use. 

Many  papers  having  been  circulated  the  preceAw 
evening,  wherein  inklings  were  given  of  tome  noUd^ 
design  acainst  the  people,  the  first  order  published  b 
Masaniello,  early  upon  Thursday  morning,  was,  thit 
all  men  should  ^o  without  cloaks,  gowns,  wide  cu. 
socks,  or  such  hke,  which  was  generally  obeyed,  m 
only  by  the  common  sort,  but  by  aU  the  nobility,  church. 
men,  and  religious  orders ;  yea  even  by  the  canoMud 
dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  chnrches,  the  chipUios  of 
the  Archbishop  Filomarino,  Cardinal  Trivollio^  iU 
viceroy,  the  apostolical  nuncio,  and  of  all  the  bisbofs 
residing  then  in  Naples :  And  if  wo  give  credit  ti 
the  relation  of  many,  their  ejnincncet  ihemit^m 
went  without  upper  garments  all  the  while  thatMia- 
uieilo  reigned,  every  one  sQbmitting  to  him. 

He  ccmmahdod  also  that  all  women,  of  what  defni 
or  quality  soever  they  were,  shouM  go  without  la rthii- 
galea,  which  was  also  obeyed ;  and  that,  when  thej  went 
abroad,  they  should  tuck  up  their  petticoats  ftometbit 
high,  that  it  might  be  discerned  whether  they  carried 
any  arms  underneath ;  it  having  been  disco?ered,  tlal 
under  such  long  robes  sundry  sorts  of  arms  ven 
brought  to  the  banditti,  and  other  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  morning,  also,  all  the  streets  were  intrench- 
ed, and  the  cannons  from  the  magazine  of  Saftlorcna) 
were  brought  down,  set  upon  carriages,and  placed  in 
divers  parts  of  the  city ;  and  companies,  Both  of  ioA 
and  horse,  were  dispersed  up  and  down,  well  armed,  to 
be  able  to  withstand  any  force. 

Masaniello  also  commanded,  that  all  canfieritBd 
noble  personages,  under  pain  of  death,  should  defrvef 
their  arms  into  the  hands  of  srch  officers  at  be  shoold 
commission  ;  and  that  all  their  servants  should  aUDiivt 
up  their  weapons  for  the  service  of  the  people.  Thii 
was  accordingly  done,  although  with  a  very  bad  pace; 
for  they  plainly  perceived  the  design  of  this  disamuD;, 
which  was  not  only  to  render  them  unable  to  inakc  isj 
opposition,  but  to  expose  them  to  the  mercy  nf  the  fan- 
ous  people  their  enemies. 

That  day  there  was  also  an  cxciso  put  opoa  all  eatable 
commodities,  regulating  at  what  price  they  should  be 
sold ;  and  in  sundry  places  of  the  city,  diwnpicta'v 
were  set  up  of  Charles  the  emperor,  and  of  hiieaibo&e 
majesty  Philip  IV.,  now  regnant,  witli  tba  arawof  lie 
city  of  Naples  drawn  underneath;  which,  whca  t!» 
soldiers  passed,  they  were  directed  to  cryoul,"l^l^ 
king  of  Spain  live,  and  let  the  ill  governneit  diel^ 

While  the  commands  of  Masaniello  were  Ihos  pak 
lished  and  executed  every  where  (broagHo^t  Iheciji 
the  archbishop,  who  from  Tuesday  mocniof  had  ke^ 
himself  within  the  monastery  ofOumD^iohttik^ 
negotiate  with  Masaniello,  and  the  othef  beads  ef  tie 
people,  did  not  neglect  to  publish  a  true  acooantfl^bs 
own  and  the  viceroy*s  intentious,  in  the  i^rwot  ^e 
that  he  would  be  able  to  appease  this  higk  pepalar^. 
which  every  day,  every  hour,  yea,  ewry  ooaeo'i''* 
creased  with  still  greater  fury.  He  next  tcot  i»io  * 
castle  the  capuchin  Filomarino,  his  biatber,  bordirt^ 
induce  the  viceroy  to  give  his  assent  to  what  w«^ 
manded,  assuring  bim  that  the  V^V^  ^"^^^'^ 
towards  peace,  and  that,  therefore,  it  now  aU  depttw 
with  his  excellency ;  and  that,  if  said  aatent  waskff*' 
delayed,  he  could  not  but  prognosticate  a  total •«i»"^ 
parable  ruin  to  both  city  and  kingdom.  The  ^t^ 
received  this  message  with  sreat  satisfaotioa ;  asd,^^ 
show  his  readiness  to  cotnp^  with  the  wishes  of  u* 
archbishop,  he  wrote  him  a  very  iJecliontt*  i^"' 
wherein,  after  demonstrating  the  ardtot  difffl«tj 
which  he  had  for  the  pubHc  tranquillity,  wA  wb« 
indeed,  the  late  interruption  alone  had  pftwfi^ 
being  foil,  he  declared  himself  willing  »o  be  !*»«*» 
solely  by  his  eminence;  and  in  proof  of  it  l^*^**^^: 
ratify  whatsoever  his  eaiinooce  promised  tetfepoopej 
that  no  longer  delay  might  take  place  ia  canyi"?^ 
returning  propositions  and  answem  froffl  ooewJe**"* 
other. 

The  archbishop,  having  received  ft«ni  the  ^'^ 
this  ample  commissien,  held  a  owi<^fei»«  •?*^.  *!^ 
nielk>  and  his  eounsellera,  Gcmovitio  nd  Ar^  °>  f*^ 
charch  of  Gerroine ;  tod,  retdkig  onto  tbwi  ****** 
roy's  letter,  with  much  dexterity  and  «tg»rBesi »  ^ 
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All  of  wki^  Muf  ^9ugbt  hiB$f>w  liasfnicUsv  he  com 
mwi^dtW  <ill  his  moveable  and  ^oods  ahouUl  bo  put 
lA.i.  Aiafwune  ncai  the  groat  roorkct^ptacctiipd  thaJl  i»^c 
«ibo«W  ^ouclitho  leoMt  tEing,b«i  Uia^  thQin(mo7»^Q|ild 
bo.eipplo^od  to  p^y  the  sokHefa,  ^ 

MaMOioUo  tAo  commaodod  a  U>dy,of  arniod  mom  to 


^iatoXlMe  country,  ami  demolish  thohoufiOofftboPoka  of  were  haagod  boforo  tbooe  ahopa  wheio  tlify  oommiitoid 
CaivoBOy^od  bura  aU  the  Ainutoro  and  goods  Ibat.w^le  i***^  ^ff^^^-     tk^..^  «To«k  ^kiw>««  ««#  ■i.w :»  ^k^»  .u.^.<>. 


tbeie  dopo»it«d ;  which  was  done.  The  palaco  o£  Mala- 
kni,  wflJch  waa  in  Chaia,  waa  alflo  pittfuUy  act  oa  Grs  » 
na^^hc)  rabble  took  the  portraita  of  his  jmocitocst  <mm1 
cooi^igB^  Iham  to  the  flames ;  first  manffUog  them  most 
borriSlyi  Ibrustii^  them  through  with  their  awo^k, 
phickijig  oat  their  eyes,  and  cutting  off  their  noses  and 
hesd»  If  Wfid  having  KpUvnod  to  the  great  market-piace, 
tbcty  Imi^ani^fhor  pictuio  of  the  Duke  of  Matalooi  mider 
4l«^  bodgr.^f  J)«n  Poppo  Carafia,  with  this  motto  imder- 
tum^  *^*Xfaft  I>uke  or  Mataloni,  rebel  to  his  majest^y, 
miflvt^utor  to  the  moat  faithAil  people."  After  thiSi 
furlhar  ^aommands  wsre  given  by  MasanieQo  to  bam  the 
goods  of  other  olficers«  and  particukriy  of  the  king*s 
visitor ;  yet  this  coran^and  was  revoked  by  the  effectual 


intoroQssMW  of  the  Archbishop  Filoroarino.  It  was  also 
ocd«^  ^ha^  tbo  Be^fcnt  Zu^ias  should  run  the  same  for- 
tavor  but  4he  execution  was  suspended,  and  do  man  knew 
wbyi  onless  it  was  because  certain  troops  of  horse  were 
^uaMeilQd at  his  house,  which  was  intrencned  roimd  about. 
T^w^'^  arrived  in  tbe  port  at  that  time  thirteen  galleys 
of  tbe  aqu^drpn  'of  Kaplea ;  and  the  General  Oianetino 
]>ofia  baivii^  sent  notice  thereof  to  the  viceroy,  with  de- 
sire to  tod  somq  o>en  for  provisions,  the  viceroy  order- 
ed that  h^i  should  make  his  address  to  MasanieUo;  which 
boing.^^poe^  he  immediately  commanded  firesh  victuals, 
with  a  supply  of  money,  to  be  sent  to  the  general ;  but 
wil^ftliisipfoviso,,  that,  the  galley  a  should  go  farther  off 
tho^po^jand  that  none  should  set  £>ot  ashore,  cither  soU 
diec  jpr  jHiaaenger,  not  even  the  general  himsel£ 

,Ii|^  the  mean-  time  all  people  went  op  and  down  the 
atreeto  with.aa  mudi  secnritv,  and  all  klnda  of  abops 
were  opened  with  as  much  freedom,  and  as  little  fear, 
both  by  night  and  dayt.as  if  there  had  been  no  soldiery 
at  ali  m.  the  town,  or  occasion  of  outrage,  so  great  were 
the  aMtrehepsioos  of  icar  and  terror^  which  were  im- 
priated  in  cvnTy  oae*s  heart,  of  the  rigorous  and  inflexi- 
blejusticc  oxerciscd  by  Masaniello. 

The  viceroy,  all  this  while,  seeing  himself  as  it  wore 
besieged  in  the  castle^  deprived  of  provision,  and  all  sorts 
of  victuals  ami  refreshments,  sent  to  Masaniello  that  be 
might  be  iurnished  accordingly.  Thereupon  fiAy  porters 
W^re-seat  unto  }iim,  laden  with  bread,  wine,  fruit,  flesh, 
poultry,  sweetmeats,  and  all  other  things  that  were 
eatable. 

As  Masaniello  had,  the  night  before,  sent  to  the  vice- 
roy, that  he  much  wondered  ho  bad  not  seen  Cardinal 
TrivuUio,  the  said  cardinal  was  advised  by  the  arch- 
bishop to  ^ive  him  a  visit ;  for  Masaniello  was  come  pow 
ti>  that  heiffht,  that  he  ejqpected  observance  from  every 
oac,  even  trom  tbe  princes  of  the  church.    Therefore,  to 
prevent  some  rude  affronts  and  outrages,  which  vulgar 
minda  arc  aul^t  ,to  ofier,  the  caidijuii  went  from  the 
castle  to  the  great  market-place  to  visit  Masanielloi 
which  he  did,  by  giving  him  the  title  of  iUuttri$$im9, 
JBvt  tbo  first  words  whiiw  Masaniello  addressed  to  him 
were  laughed  at,  which  were,  **The  visit  which  your 
envQcnoe  gives  nie^  though  It  be  late,  pret  it  is  dear  unto 
meJ*    Hja  cminenoe  having  paid  his  respects  to  his 
tmoH  iilu$triim$  lordship,  wm^n  ho  departed,  Masaniello 
conKnandod  two  files  or  musketeers  to  ffuard  and  con- 
duce him  to  the  castle.    The  Cardinal  TrivuUio  was 
acarcc  gone,  when  some  gentlemen  came  firom  the  castle 
with  presents  to  MasanieUo  fi-om  tbe  viceroy,  thank- 
ing him  ^r  \kfi  refiesbmcnts  which  he  had  sent  into  the 
castle ;  and  ijso  bringing  some  compliments  from  the 
ducjbesst  who  desired  to  know  how  be  did,  and  begged 
that,  for  h^r  sakc,h«  would  make  use  of  what  were  sent 
AmoQ||p  giber  things,  there  was  a  rich  suit  of  apparel 
•ent  him ;  a  strange  metamorphosis  of  fbrtunc,  and  so 
capricious  and  rare,  that  these  things  will  seem  incredi- 
ble, and  mere  romances  t»futare  ages,  though  all  be  a 
true  and  real  story. 

THE  SEVENTH  DAY. 

SA'T^DAY,  THE  13th  OF  JULY,  1647. 

MasanlcUp«  filrcady  pronouoced  captain-general  of  the 
Neapo^tdn  people,  was  advised  that  there  was  no  other 
i|icana  mofe  e0ectual  and  sure  to  overcome  and  triumph 
over  any  pro^jects  against  his  person  or  the;  people,  than 
puncttiaJ.submlssion,  and  which  he  so  eiracted,  that  the 
least  act  of  disobedience  was  punishod  with  death,  as 
being  Jbeld  a  capital  /crime.    Hence,  havii^  heard,  that 


tber  ;*'  whidi  waa  aocorduigly  obeyed.  They  now  rede 
to  tbe  palaoe  of  tbe  viceroy,  with  a  trumpi^  sounding 
before  tbem,  where,  after  being  shortly  entertained  by 
him,  his  «Beellency,  and  the  eoaudlB  and  priaae  offioeis, 
accottHM^nied  thea»  towards  the  arehhiahop's  palaAo. 
Fint,  thera  weia  many  tnmpetefs  on  horsabaiefcv  thoo^  a 
choioo*oopof  «ae  fauMbed  home^  thoa  Maaaniatto  a«d 
tbo  oflbnce..    There  were  gibbets  set  up  in  other  phMOslbts  brother,  after  (hem  the  elect  of  the  people*  and  old 


4ipon  Friday  niffht  some  went  op  and  down  the  streets 
to  sound  the  shopkeepers,  endeavouring  to  make  them 
SCO  their  slavery,  tbe  first  thing  he  did  at  break  of  day* 
waa  to  publish,  by  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  thst, 
upon  psin  of  death,  those  seducers  should  be  revQsM ; 
spme^  of  whom  being  found  out  and  appeached,  they 


of  the  aity,  wher^n  divers  were  executed  that  day ;  Genovino,  who,  by  reason  of  his  great  age»  waa 
among  others,  two  vassals  of  the  Duke  of  Mataloni,  who  ina  aedan.    After  these  caoM  the  oaptom  of  guard  to 


were  discovered  to  have  brought  some  lettons  m.  their 
shoes,  which,  because  they  wero  written  in  eipherSf 
were  ad^gx^  to  contain  matter  of  aebellioBv  or  some 
ainistor  ooumiels.aad  inoitomeots  to  sedition. 

It  was  told  him  this  da^,  that  there  was  a  great  burg- 
lary and  theft  committed  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  £l 
CoUe  Cavaliero;  and  at  first  it  was  thoi^t  to  be  by 
soma  of  his  squadron;  but  after  a  diligent  eaaoination, 
it  v^as  found  to  be  by  some  af  the  banditti,  who  had 
taken  sanctuary  in  a  little  church.  Tb^  were  ac- 
cordingly dragged  out,  and-exeoutad  in  thcpublio  narket- 
plaoe. 

The  same  morning,  there  came  before  him  seeking 

t'ustice  a  poor  girl  whoso  father  hod  been  killed  (  and  the 
brother  of  him  that  had  kiUed  him  being  there  present, 
he  cried  out,  that  if  tbe  fiiet  were  pardioned,  he  would 
take  her  for  his  wifo  without  any  dowry ;  but  that  kind 
of  marriage  did  not  please  Masaniello^  becwEise  the  voung 
maid  abhorred  it,  in  regard  of  the  blood  of  her  uUhar ; 
therefore  he  obliged  tbe  brother  of  the  murderer  to  find 
out  two  hundred  crowns  within  four  and  twenty  hours 
for  the  young  makl*a  dowry,  and  so  the  oflsenoe  should 
be  remitted.  A  little^aftcr  this,  a  murderer  was  brought 
before  biroy  who  had  been  a  friend  to  Perrene,  and  giv 
idg  him  time  and  confession,  he  sentenced  him  to  death, 
ac^  ordered  that  hia  head  and  his  foet  should  be  chopped 
off,  and  his  body  dragged  up  and  down  the  streets. 
Another  bandit  was  used  in  the  same  manner. 

It  was  intimated  the  same  Saturday  morning,  that 
two  squadrons,  with  seven  hundred  Spaniards,  should 
immediately  go  abroad  to  find  out  the  banditti,  who,  ac* 
cording  to  report,  were  in  bamls  together,  in  divers 
places,  ready  to  invade  the  city.  He  also  caused  a  pn 
clamation  of  grace  to  be  published,  that  what  banditto 
soever  should  discover  any  such  plot,  should  be  abso- 
lutely pardoned,  provided  be  was  not  depending  upon  the 
Puke  of  Mataloni.  He  farther  commanded,  tMt  all  arti- 
sans  should  work  openly  in  their  shops,  and  not  within 
their  houses ;  as  also,  that  all  merchants  ahould  follow 
their  businefls,  but  be  ready  within  half  an  hour*s  call  to 
take  arms.  A  message  was  also  brought  him  fifom  a 
cavalier,  upon  some  business  of  consequence;  but  he 
answered,  **  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  cavaliers,  for  God 
hath  put  me  here  for  the  people ;"  and,  turning  himself 
to  the  people,  he  said,  ^  My  people,  pray  for  me,  and  pre- 
serve me  well ;  if  ye  lose  me,  wo  be  unto  you  !** 

The  same  morning  there  came  from  the  country  about 
Naples  innumerable  people,  and,  among  them,  many 
women  with  staves  upon  their  shoulders,  and  naked 
swords  in  their  hands,  bringing  with  them  their  chil- 
dren armed  also  with  sooaething  or  other,  proportionable 
to  their  years.  They  came  all  to  the  great  raarket-plaoe 
to  do  homage  to  MasanieUo,  and  to  be  redressed  by  him 
for  divers  grievances.  But  while  Masaniello  was  bnaied 
in  such  exercises,  Grenovino  and  Arpaja,  accompanied  by 
the  brother  of  Masaniello,  went  to  tlie  castle  to  put  the 
viceroy  in  mind  of  his  former  engagement  and  promise 
made  upon  Thursday  night,  that  he  would  come  upon 
the  Saturday  following  to  the  archicpiacopal  church. 


the  viceroy^  send  immediately  after  the  viceroy  himacif, 
with  hia  pngsa,  lacqueys,  and  horsea,  andhisgnajod  pf 
Gemans,  with.a  great  number  e^  gantleinm.aiMi  oatn- 
iieia<domeiAie  and  foreigw,  and  sunrouiided  tulh  %Mtm§A 
of  peo^  whoi  together  vvith  the.vicafg|r  ak6A  iMitiiililh 
kmd  acckmationa,  •^  Viva  U  Re  di  SpagM  V^  Th*>be«s 
rung  in  every  ohiirch  as  they  paasedv  .which  fllled..the 
hearts  of  aU  with  joy  and.  {Measure.  Smatt  jmd  ipMat, 
women  and  cbildrra,  eriad  out,  ^  Vint  U  JtnrVhai  na»y 
cried  out,  «*  Let  the  king  live,  bukarithoui  gahel  T'  and 
some  Spaniards  were  overheard  to  cry«^  **  l^ithe^  king 
live,  for  new  he  may  say  he  is  kit^l"  In  faasing 
through  the  Piaxio  of  St.  Losenao,  MsaanieUo  stopped 
there  awhile,  and  with  him  the  whola;aavalcade«  I'ttm- 
ing  faunaclf  to  the  peofle,  hecried  cni  with  a  very  kaid 


with  all  the  tribunals  of  the  chancery,  the  council  of  vacious,  and  were  so  esteemed  by  all  nationa;  hnt  thsit 


state  and  war,  with  the  ro^al  chamber  of  Santa  Chiars, 
aoeompanied  with  all  tbo  civil  and  criminal  judges  of  the 
great  court  of  the  vioaria ;  in  presence  of  whom,  and 
of  the  whole  people,  an  oath  ahould  be  taken,  to  observe 
with  all  punctuality  the  capitulations,  which  oath  was  to 
be  taken  by  tbo  viceroy  and  all  the  tribunals. 

In  tho  mean  time^  the  viceroy  sent  two  of  his  best 
horses  with  r<ch  furniture,  and  led  by  two  of  his  servants, 
to  bo  at  the  servioo  eC  Masaniello  and  his  brother,  who, 
being  mounted  upon  them,  appareUcd  both  in  eloth  and 
silver,  Masaniello  carried  in  one  hand  a  naked  avMMd,  in 
the  other  tbe  charter  of  Charlei  tho  emperor  {  and  his 
brother  carried  tha  oapitulationa  made  with  the  viceroy, 
to  be  read  pnbliciy^  and  to  be  awom  to  in  the  arehbishop*a 
palaee.  liiere  rode  in  their  company  tbe  alecta  of  the 
people,  Frsneesco  Arpaja  and  Juho  GenoviAei,  besides 
others  of  the  civil  sort  among  the  people.  And  because 
the  multitude  increased  through  aU  tbe  atieets,  and  en- 
compassed them  on  all  side%  so  that  they  could  neither 
pass  forward  nor  backward^  MaaanieUo,  with  a  loud 
voice,  oommanded  **That  nono>  ahodld  stir  a  stejp  fiir* 


votee,  ■*  May  <Sod  live !  may  the  kmgof  Spain  live  I  jwqr 
tha  Cardinal  Filomarino  live  \  may  the  Ihike  de  AfiCds 
hve!  may  thefidetiasunopopolodiNapaliiiver'aadall 
tha  peopta  took  the  word,  and,  with  atrioag  eoboes,  cned 
oait,  **  Viva !  Viva  !'*  doubling  and  redeuUtaig  tha  sound 
with  inoradible  evultations. 

Havu^  arrived  at  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  dis- 
mounted, th^  entered  the  chureh,  being  met  by  iim 
arohbUhop,ali  his  oaaons,  chaplains,  and  officers.  They 
then  advaaeed  to  tho  grc^  altar,  where  4he  archbishop 
being  set  on  a  throne,  as  also  the  vicerojs  and  all  \\» 
thbunala  who  were  there  attending,  Cavalier  Xhmato 
Coppolo,  secretary  to  the  kingdonwread*  with  an  audible 
vaice,  the  ospitulations  deaird  by  the  people^  MasanieUo 
standing  all  the  while  on  foot .  upon  tho  stops  tff  the 
arcbbisbop*s  throne,  and,  to  the  astonishmeiH  of  all,  add- 
ing, teking  away,  eorrccting  and  interprelingt  aU  thtlfs 
aa  he  pleaaed,  no  man  mtarniplang  or  replying, unto  him. 
After  the  articles  were  rcad«  a  solemn  oath  waa  tahenthir 
tho  vtcermr,  and  all  the  ministeraand  offinera<af  stated  In 
observe  the  said  oapitulationa;  promising  alstn  and 
swearing  to  procure  their  ratification  by  hia  aathoUe 
majeaty.  When  thia  was  done,  two  ehaim.aoag '2^ 
dtvm  Uudtmm$;  dmring  which  Masaniello  .was  e^env 
ed  to  swell  with  a  kind  of  glory,  at  having  attained  hia 
ends  with  so  much  felicity  and  appkuse.  Meaertheleaa, 
he  carried  still  in  his  hand  a  naked  swords  and>  sent 
many  arrogant  and  ridiculous  messages  to  the  viceroy* 
The  first  was.  that  tbenoeforward  he  should  eautinue  to 
be  captain-general  of  tbe  oity.  Tbe  second  waa;  that  hfr 
virtue  thereof,  he  intended  to  go  with  a  g«a«d,.and.  to 
give  patents  to  all  ofiicers  of  war  and  armsi.  The  third* 
that  he  would  diswisB  firom  the  castle  all  canaliaBb 
Hieae  and  such  like  messages  ho  sent  to  the  viceroy 
separatdy,  and  there  were  affirmative  anawers  brought 
beck  to  each,  not  to  distorb  the  ceremony  with  negatives ; 
but  the  gentleman  that  delivered  thcna  messsgss  madtt 
an  apolop^  for  himself  privately  in  tbe  ear  of  the  aioo. 
roy,  for  indeed  moat  people  there  did  bhish,  or  laugh*  or 
jeer,  at  the  audden  impertinuiee  of  Masaniello* 

While  these  messagea  were  sent,  Te  Deum  was  endedl 
then  Masaniello  began  to  reason,  sometioies  to  good  pur* 
pose,  sometimes  senselessly.  He  said,  that  the  moat 
fiuthful  people  of  Naples  were  naturally  apirilMl  and  vi« 


they  had  almost  quite  lost  their  wonted  msgoaikimity 
end  courage,  b^  the  heavy  weight  of  so  many  axadions 
and  gabels  which  were  imposed  upon  them  worn  tiin0.to 
time,  not  by  their  cathohc  majestiee,  but  by  evil  minis- 
ters,  and  their  own  associates.  During  this  discourse  he 
so  heated  himself,  and  protested  with  such  a  fury  and 
excess  of  zeal,  and  the  words  proDeedcd'from  him  so  in- 
eoherentl^,  as  ta  make  aH  the  people  amasad  and  aor- 
prised  with  a  kind  of  dumb  astonishment  Having 
tinished  his  diseourse,  he  began  to  tear  iii  pieeea-  thet 
rich  drcaa  he  had  on*  and  dosirod  the  archbishop  and  llm 
viceroy  to  help  bim  off  with  it,  saylng»  thai  aa^he  had 
only  put  it  on  for  the  hoaour  of  tho  eeramoi^,  it  waa 
now  become  uaeless  since  that  waa  ended  1  that  for  his 
part*  be  bad  done  aH  ha  bad  to  dc^  and  would  jnow  m<* 
torn  to  bis  hook  and  line.  This  paoeeeding  tttatpn  to 
have  been  a  pielude  to  the  madness  which  inat<}ai^  after 
possessed  him.  Uowerer*  being  made  to  uAderatond 
that  it  would  be  very  indecent  to  strip  iai  the  ehunsbi 
and  in  tho  sight  of  so  many  persons*  be  went  out  with 
the  viceroy,  who*  with  all  the  Mobili^  aad  gentry  that 
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attended  him,  made  a  procession  throagh  the  most  pub- 
lic irtreels  of  the  city,  and  then  returned  to  the  castle, 
wher«*lK  was  saluted  with  several  peals  of  ordnance. 
MasanieUo,  having  taken  his  leave  of  the  viceroy,  went 
back  to  his  house  in  the  market-place,  throQgh  all  the 
acclamations  and  blessings  that  were  duo  from  the  peo- 
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•  it  itf  inpoBslble  lo  osprsss  the  rejoieiags  of  the  people 
«f  Na^^M  ibff  the  eafHtuiations  of  peace  which  wore 
«g«IMt«iMl-iwor»lhe  day  before,  which  rejoicings  endod 
/Moi'tlMii'da^;  but  oentinued  upon  Sunday.  The  articles 
>w«rre'frinteil,'«ui  filed  through  all  piaceeof  the  city, 
4hat  ah  Ihifef  •  aoigbt  be  manUestod  to  the  world,  and 
-e^mtj  ene  eentendMl  who  should  express  greater  happi- 
'  IMBB.    Sueh  a  feaefal  jubilee  indeed  was  among  them, 

Uuit  it  <lrew  tears  firem  many«  which,  falling  upon  the 
grefttnd,  made  flowers  of  joy  to  spring  up,  which  the 
beavineM  «f  fomtsr  tiiaea  had.  ea'jsed  to  Hide. 

And  beooiuK  the  faegiaaing  of  this  reformation,  and 
eonseqaeatlf  of  this  Jey^^Feceeded  from  MasanieUo,  and 
from  km  stout  underiakiaga,  be  waa  extolled  with  the 
highest  praiaes  by  every  one,  and  cried  up  to  be  Libe- 
rater  Patriae,  to  be  the  saviour  of  his  country,  and  the 
aaserter  of  public  liberty,  from  the  tyranny  and  gripes  of 
aa  many  ravenous  wolves,  both  in  city,  court,  and  king- 
dom ;  who,  glutting  themselves  with  the  common  blood 
ef  the  people,  increased  their  wealth  by  the  poverty  of 
•thers.  AJfid  yet  aU  this  was  effected,  not  by  the  liand 
of  some  invincible  emperor,  of  some  warlike  prince,  but 
by  a  peor  yonng  fellow,  a  barefiK>ted  fisherman.  This 
made  it  fiir  more  admirable ;  and  they  attributed  it  the 
more  to  God,  who  ohoosoth  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  strong. 

After  the  pubUoatioB  of  the  oapituktioos  and  general 
agreement,  the  city  of  Naples  seemed  to  wear  a  new 
mee,  for  •there  waa  no  oiore  &ar  of  any  war,  or  of  further 
cembuetioas,  and  eeosequently  no  need  of  any  armed 
hands,  er  eaution  for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  tJic 
peopU  from  the  iasuUs  of  enemies.  Nevertheless,  it 
aeemad  eapedient  to  MasanieUo  still  to  continue  a  mili- 
tary fiicae  an  fiMt;  and  he  commanded  that  every  one 
ahosM-  atand  firm  to  his  post :  Nor  was  it  unnecessary 
#p  asperftiaua  policy ;  because  the  city,  after  so  general 
a  eeovuWoo,  oaald  not  presently  recover  her  former 
health ;  nor,  afier  so  many  conflagrations,  could  she  be 
secure  till  tlio  fire  had  been  quite  extinguished. 

Hfiooe  it  eame  to  pass,  that  tlie  soldicni  still  remaining 
up  and  down  the  city,  MasanieUo  began  to  command 
more  like  on  absolute  master  or  tvraut  than  a  captain- 
geaeraL  It  bcinr  known  on  Sunday  morning  that  four 
baadiUi  had  fled  n>r  sanctuary  to  the  church  of  Carmine 
among  the  Jesuits,  he  sent  a  considerablo  band  of  armed 
.  men  to  encompass  both  cloister  and  church,  whose  gates 
being  shot,  the  assaulters  made  their  entrance  by  pick- 
axes, so  that  a  great  hole  being  made  in  the  wall,  they 
.  ruslied  in  and  took  one  of  them,  chopping  ofl*  his  head 
fNeaeatly^  as  they  did  afler  wards  to  the  three  otliers. 

•  And  becaase  ene  of  those  fathers,  being  zealous  for  tiie 
Aharch  ioamunities,  had  made  some  resistance .  for  the 
preservatioa  ef  those  miserable  men,  he  was  so  mortally 
wounded  that  he  died  a  few  days  after. 

Netice  being  also  given,  that  witliiu  the  monastery  of 
nuAs  called  Delia  Croce  di  Lucca,  many  of  the  goods  of 
CsBsar  Lupraoo  were  deposited,  lie  having  two  daughters 
who  were  nuns  there,  MasanieUo  commanded  some  cap- 
tains to  pioceed  thlilior,  and  to  bring  into  tlie  market- 
place the  said  goods,  with  orders,  that  if  the  nuns  made 
any  ^eststanec,  to  threaten  them  witli  the  firing  of  the 
meoaslery.  This  was  put  in  speedy  execution;  and  the 
aoMiots  repairing  thither  unhinged  the  gates  of  tiie  reli- 
gious house,  which  struck  such  a  terror  into  them  tliat 
one  of  them  was  like  to  have  breathed  her  last;  which, 
being  related  by  a  flying  messenger  unto  the  archbishop, 
bis  eminence  was  moved,  and  therefore  sent  to  MasajiieUo, 
who,  to  excuse  himself,  answered,  "•  He  knew  nothing  of 
it,  but  that  it  was  done  without  his  order,  and  he  would 
therefore  punish  those  captains."  This  he  did ;  for,  or- 
dariag  them  before  him,  they  were  examined,  and  so  ex- 
eauted.  But  still  he  was  resolved  to  have  those  good$, 
wlnelt'Were  accordingly  dulivciod  to  him  by  those  nuns. 

MasanitUo  bwiag  given  strict  command  that  itonc 
sWould  dare  to  go  out  of  the  city  without  his  express  li- 
.cense;  and  CaffurelUt  arelibishop  of  ^nta  Severina, 
having  oocaaion  to  remove  himself  from  Naples,  where 
he  then  resided,  to  Calabria,  to  visit  his  own  church,  he 
went  iik-m  stet  habit,  and.  without  a  cloak  (such  an  or- 


der being  stUl  in  force)  to  the  house  of  MasanieUo,  to 
obtain  leave  of  him.  When  MasanieUo  beheld  liim,  he 
said,  *^  What  wilt  thou  have,  my  good  lord?**  He  an- 
swered,  **  That  I  may  safely  pass  to  my  church  of  Sanla 
Severina  in  Calabria,  with  your  good  leave."  "  My  lord," 
answered  MasanieUo,  crying  at  the  same  time,  "  Who 
wHm  there?  Let  fbar  hundred  of  roy  men  gw  «mHw. 
Qompaiiy  my  lord  as  far  as  his  archbisbophe.*'  The 
archbishop  thanked  him,  saying,  that  he  went  by  sea. 
^  By  sea?"  said  he,  **then  let  Ibrty  feluccas  be  provided 
to  attend  my  lord  archbishop."  He  answered  there  was 
no  need,  because  lie  had  already  t^ten  four  for  the  trans- 
portof  himself  and  hb  famUy,  which  were  sufficient,  and 
to  have  more  would  be  an  encumbrance  unto  him,  and 
troublesome*  "  WeU,  weU;  your  lordship  may  do  what 
you  please,"  replied  MasanieUo ;  **  but  at  least  you  shall 
not  refuse  to  accept  of  this  smaU  bag  of  double  f  istoles," 
which  he  presented  unto  him,  saying,  **  Take  Xhis,  to  dc- 
fray  the  charge  of  your  voyage."  The  prelate  thereupon 
smiled,  and,  giving  him  many  thanks,  he  refused  them  a 
good  while,  saying,  he  wanted  them  not ;  but  he  was  con- 
strained to  receive  500,  which  he  did  for  fear  of  hazarding 
liis  head,  by  denying  such  a  capricious  and  frantic  man; 
then,  giving  luui  a  license  in  writing,  he  embraced  him, 
and  said,  **  My  lord,  go  in  safety."  A  little  after,  a  gen- 
tleinan  of  Auvena,  of  the  family  of  Tu£>i  came  to  apeak 
with  him  upon  business  of  his  own ;  and  having  despatch- 
ed liim,'  he  gave  him  a  kick  behind,  saying,  ^  Begone,  I 
make  thee  Prhioe  of  Auversa." 

That  morning  he  commanded  the  house  of  a  widow 
baker  to  be  burnt,  because  she  had  nuide  light  bread. 
He  caused  also  an  abbot  to  be  beheaded,  called  Nicholas 
Ametrano,  and  three  others,  being  dependents  of  Mata- 
loni.  Ho  issued  aa  order,  that  it  was  his  pleasure  the 
Jesuits,  the  certosini,  the  benedictines,  and  the  friars  of 
Mount  OUvet,  should  pay  a  great  sum  of  money  for  the 
service  of  the  people.  He  commanded  also  to  bring  be- 
fore  him  sundry  rich  men ;  and,  asking  them  first  if  they 
were  loyal  to  their  king,  upon  their  answering  tliat  they 
were,  he  made  them  subscribe  to  a  writing,  wherein  every 
one  bound  himself  to  pay  him  so  much  money,,  telling 
them  that  Ite  did  so  to  observe  the  word  given  the  day 
before  to  bis  exceUency,  to  make  a  donative  of  five  mU- 
lions  of  gold  to  his  majesty ;  towards  whom,  being  de- 
sirous to  show  himself  more  devoted  and  faitliful,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  none  should  go  for  the  future 
dressed  according  to  the  mode  of  France;  and  repeated 
his  former  orders,  that  every  one  should  have  the  kiag*8 
arms  and  that  of  the  people  on  his  door,  and  that  every 
one  should  tend  his  shop,  with  arms  ready  upon  all  oc- 
casions. 

The  sam» morning,  Pizzicarolo,  a  cousin  of  MasanieUo, 
went  to  the  palace,  and  said  openly,  that  he  began  to 
grow  mad,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  give  over  his  firings 
and  burnings,  his  throat  would  be  cut  by  his  own  friend. 
This  Pizzicarolo  had  more  power  over  him  than  any 
other,  for  he  took  no  meat  from  any  hand  but  from  his. 
But  Masanieilo  had  grown  odiously  proud;  he  would 
order  and  contradict  a  thing  at  the  same  instant;  his 
head  had  begun  to  turn,  being  mounted  so  high,  and 
from  a  simple  fisherman  having  become  a  kind  of  mo- 
narch. AU  people  obeyed  him — viceroy,  bishops,  and  aU 
— who  humoured  him  aU  the  while,  not  doubting  but  he 
would  at  last  break  his  own  neck.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass,  tiiat  from  an  humble  and  zealous  spirit,  he  became 
a  fool  and  a  tyrant,  issuing  such  rigorous  proclamations, 
commanding  so  many  heads  to  be  chopped  ofli*,  so  many 
palaces  to  be  burnt,  merely  to  please  his  own  caprice, 
and  to  make  himself  formidable.  He  would  ride  on 
horseback  alone,  and  make  the  round  of  the  city,  im- 
prisoning and  torturing  whom  he  pleased,  shutting  up 
shops,  preaching  and  raiUng  ao^ainst  the  nobUity  and 
gentry,  not  sparing  the  viceroy  himself,  but  threatening 
to  take  off  his  head.  Yet  when  he  spoke  of  the  king,  be 
named  him  with  a  great  deal  of  reverence,  taking  ofi*  his 
hat,  and  bowing  his  body;  but  it  appeared  very  ridiculous, 
that  he  made  boys  and  mean  fellows  captains,  camp- 
masters,  and  ofiicers  of  war. 

In  the  afternoon,  divers  of  the  people,  and  some  com- 
manders made  by  MasanieUo  himself,  sent  to  tlie  arch- 
bishop to  complain  that  they  were  clapt  in  prison  for 
smaU  matters,  and  some  were  condemned  to  have  their 
heads  severed  from  their  bodies.  Upon  which  the  arch- 
bishop spoke  to  him  by  way  of  advice;  but  when  he  saw 
liim  obstinate,  he  desired  him  at  least  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  those  men  tiU  the  day  following,  it  not  being 
fitting  to  shed  human  blood  upon  a  Sunday,  and  stain 
the  holy  Sabbath  with  such  sacrifices  of  cruelty.  The 
archbif^hop  spoke  to  him  with  candour  and  winning  af^ 
fability,  and,  turning  his  discnurse  to  other  facetious 
stories,  he  obtained  of  him  a  delay  of  the  execution;  and 
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to  recreate  his  tired  «piril«^hp  wl^M  biiBJa«Uaiab 
the  refreshments  and  pleasures  of  Posilipo  (or Vwiik 

Tiie  same  day  towards  the  evening,  Father  Egid.'i 
theologue  of  the  archbishop,  went  with  i  onaitinnL 
samelio,  desiring  that  the  people  might  U;  dovnUior 
arms,  for  he  was  secure  enough  now  wiihoul  iddieR, 
tmd  agtttB-reeummendiiig  tliat  fa-ezcgBeneyibuSlre! 
tire  for  awhile  to  PosiUpo  to  reftesh  hiiiisd£  Tluaa. 
sago  pleased  him  weU;  and  all  tfamgi  vMmuf  Ubr 
provided,  many  soldiers  were  dishandod,  which  wmZk 
without  any  grumbling  or  questisaiiDg. 

A  little  afUr,  MasaaicBe  weat  from  1h&  lai^  «. 
companicd  by  a  great  mob,  to  the  ctstle,  til  the  say 
afoot  in  a  looee  lubit,  having  oae  ef  las  kp  Wetud 
without  band,  hat,  or  sword,  but  ruaniag  Bkeajoitfiaa. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  serjeaatnaiov  sf  the  Spnyb 
guard,  that  they  should  make  no  tuowip^o  he  vund, 
and  said  toi  the  viodl'oy  that  be  wished  to  e«t,lirke«« 
ready  to  perish  of  hunger.  The  vioerej,' knhief  to^ 
servants,  said,  "  Bring  something  to  ciiftt  the  Urilh. 
sinieUo."  "^  No,  sir,"  he  replied^  "^  let  w  ^tib  fiafa 
air  at  PostUpo,  and  let  us  eat  together  tlKK,lHrlbi 
provision  already."  And  saying  tbitrhs  eeaa^Mi 
mariners  to  enter  with  bask^  of  fruit.  ThenMifii. 
cused  himself  as  weU  as  he  could,  because  he  mtiiihJ 
with  a  great  pain  in  the  head,  but  saidhe  aeiiUkTO) 
glad  of  his  company  at  any  other  time.  Sahifuia. 
ders,that  his  qwu  gondohi  should  be  waAtmijtmgi. 
upon  Senior  MasanieUo,  who  embaike4  hiaaH^  wiak 
divers  mariners,  attended  at  least  by  ftft|6SgHtitfl 
of  musicians,  and  other  sorts  of  men  fitte|iwMB 
amusemeDt.  Many  thousands  of  people  nate  danik 
of  Chiara  to  see  the  spectacle ;  and  in  hie  va^faefm 
orders  that  some  ahoold  go  to  the  oaaooBKfp^ih, 
Lateran,  to  draw  thence  such  (^oods  «a  he  h«i  oris- 
stood  were  eonveyed  and  deposited  there;  vfaichvs 
done,  and  taken  to  the  market-place^  As  he  vcetala;, 
he  threw  pieces  of  gold  into  the  sea,  whidi  the  am 
swam  after,  and  ducked,  to  take  up,  io  order  todM 
him  pleasure  and  pastime.  Then  be  fell  to  eiti%« 
rather  to  feasting,  fur  he  had  very  choice  pconaoialt 
gondola ;  and  they  said,  that,  before  he  oaioe  beck,leh(i 
drunk  twelve  bottles  of  wine*  called  LaehiyBaCln*^ 
The  operation  of  that  wine  wUl  be  seea  ii  tfa»  u 
day's  work,  which  was  Monday.  When  he  ntuitdk 
Naples  in  the  evening,  he  gave  those  (if  thagaB^ixi 
feluccas  which  attended  him,  ten  measares  of  «te 
every  one. 

The  comedy  of  this  day  had  not  been  comfk^'dk 
wife  of  MasanieUo  had  not  acted  her  pail.  Abetfih 
evening  she  went  to  the  castle,  dad  ia  eloth  of  ^ 
with  It  chain  of  gold,  and  other  jewels  and  galUfllik^e 
a  very  stately  coax-h  of  the  Duke  of  Matakni,«luciiw 
made  for  the  day  of  bis  marriage, and  was  nhied  itlsJ' 
at  8000  crowns.  She  was  aocooipanied  hy  gentkwaj 
of  fluality,  who  complied  with  the  tiinei,  aoi  we** 
richly  adorned ;  but  these  were  no  otiiertha  JAammf* 
mother,  two  sisters,  and  kinswomen  of  hie,aU  iwhiiaa' 
daughters!  A  little  boy,  his  sister's  somboieiiaiif 
his  sleeve,  whieh  showed  that  his  uncle  was  tim 
general  of  the  city  of  Naplea,  When  she  ^W*** 
viceroy's  palace,  there  wewe  sedans  sent  for  her  w* 
company,  with  a  guard  of  halberdieia,  pagai  "^^J"!!^ 
to  attend  them:  and  being  brought  in  to  Iheaafia*. 
they  were  welcomed  with  dainties.  TT^e  A"^.!?i 
sented  her  with  a  rich  diamond;  and  the  w«*^*£"r 
took  the  young  boy  often  in  his  arms,  and  «■»•• 
Masaniello^s  meeting  upon  the  stairs  with  CtfalitfWii' 
Fonseca,  the  grand  engineer,  who  used  to  inake«f«F 
she  told  him  that  he  should  teU  the  vioeroy,  thit  »*p 
son  feared  nobody  but  God  and  his  exoeUeney,  he«F 
to  desire  him  to  refrain  from  so  much  fire  and  bwi 


MasanieUo,  being  returned  from  his  recieati«»^ 
ailipo,  was  so  heated  with  the  wine  that  he  W«* 
and  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  he  feU  into  hw^"* 
tage  and  foolishness.  He  sent  presenUy  to  ■PJ'*'r 
the  said  Fonseca,  and  ordered  him  to  make  (Wj"^ 
soriptions  engraven  on  marUe,  to  this  eflecti  "IJt 
AnieUo  of  Malphi,  Prefect  and  Captain-Geaeni^ 
most  faithful  people  of  Naples."  He  alio  »wfl«J 
that  his  commands  should  be  no  longer  obeyed,  w*. 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos. 

THE  NINTH  DAY. 

UONDAY,  15tU  of  JULY,  1647. 

If  MasanieUo,  on  Saturday  when  Te  D««7*2 
in  the  cathedral  church,  had  renounced  all  hi*  >"^ 
authority  and  power  into  the  hands  of  **»«'"?^^ 
returned,  as  he  said  and  swore  he  would,  t*""^ 
vocation  of  eeUing  fish,  he  had  de«wmi  t^twtfr 
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from  the  people  of  Ntples,  to  the  eternal  memory  of  his 
magnanimous  uodertuking,  brought  to  auch  a  suecesafbl 
isaue;  but  boundless  ambition  cast  such  a  mist  be&ro  his 
eycsi^  that,  breaking  the  reigns  of  reason,  his  brain  began 
to  turn,  and  ho  committed  many  acts  of  foolishness  and 
cruelty. 

Yet  many  reasons  are  urged  for  the  continuance  of 
bis  command.  Some  say  tl^t  he  was  willing  to  resign 
it,  but  that,  by  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  and  others  of 
hu  kindred,  be  took  a  resolution  to  keep  it  stiU.  Others 
•ay,  as  having  heard  so  from  himself,  that  he  still  con- 
tinoed  his  power,  because  if  he  left  it,  he  could  expect 
nothing  hut  death,  being  so  generally  hated  by  the  nobles 
and  gentry  for  having  burnt  and  destroyed  so  many  pa. 
laoes,  and  pat  to  death  so  many  of  their  number.  Others 
•ay,  that  be  still  continued  his  authority,  because  sense 
o|>posed  reason,  being  allured  with  the  sweetness  of  rule 
and  pdwer. 

Yet,  if  his  said  usurped  dominion  had  been  attended 
with  that  humility,  discretion  and  judgment,  with  which 
ho  befiraa  his  reign,  he  might,  peradventnre,  have  con- 
tinued longer  from  that  precipice  whereinto  he  tumbled 
in  so  short  a  time.  His  ruin  befel  him,  because  he  bad 
broken  out  into  a  thousand  follies,  which  were  the  causes 
of  his  tyrannical  deportment,  and  consequently  of  the 
universal  hatred  of  the  people,  who  for  many  days  had 
depended  upon  him,  as  upon  an  oracle,  and  obeyed  him 
as- a  sworn  and  natural  king. 

Hot  if  one  be  curious  to  know  the  reason  why  he  fell 
into  that  state,  I  might  tell  him,  that  it  was  reported  a 
fUtal  drink  had  been  given  him  by  the  viceroy,  which 
was  calculated  to  work  upon  his  bmin,  making  him 
odiaoa  and  ridiculous  to  the  people.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  many.  It  may  well  be  said,  also,  that  the  sot- 
tishnesfl  and  foolery  wiiich  befel  him,  proceeded  from  ex- 
cess of  vigilance,  care,  watchings,  and  not  eating ;  for 
he  seldom  slept,  and  he  ate  much  more  seldom,  his  head 
being  so  full  of  thought?,  and  new  alFairs  pressing  upon 
him  coatinually,  whereof  his  narrow  understanding  was 
not  cnpable.  Tlie  extreme  joy  likewise  at  bccomin|',  from 
a  poor  fisherman,  monarch  of  such  a  city  as  Naples, 
might  have  distempered  a  greater  mind  than  his.  Hence 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  throwing  himself  upon  his  bed,  he 
hardly  could  close  his  eyes ;  but  he  would  suddenly  rise 
up  again,  telling  his  wife,  **  Let  us  be  lords  of  Naples, 
and  then  let  us  sleep:  Up,  up,  let  us  put  our  authority 
in  practioe.'*  Then,  going  to  tbo  window,  he  would  face 
the  guard,  and  call  upon  them,  employing  them  always 
upon  some  design  or  other,  tiiat  his  usurped  dominion 
•houTd  not  be  idle.  What  marvel  is  it,  then,  all  these 
things  being  well  considered,  that  he  should  fall  into  such 
Ibolish  extravagances? 

On  Monday  morning  Masaniello  appeared  in  the  mar- 
ket-plaoe  on  nonieback,  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand, 
striking  man^  men,  and  driving  them  before  him,  with, 
out  provocation.  While  thus  domineering,  an  old  and 
experienced  captain,  called  Oesar  Spano,  begged  that  the 
command  of  Tuftevilla's  regiment  might  be  consigned 
unto  him,  as  they  were  Germans  and  Walloons,  which 
was  done  accordingly;  but  he  struck. and  wounded  the  old 
captain,  saying,  •*  Be  gone  when  I  bid  you."  Turning 
bis  horse*s  licad,  he  went  towards  Toledo-street,  where, 
meeting  with  one  who  was  said  to  be  a  ppy,  he  suddenly, 
without  any  trial,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Afierwards  he  met  the  pnnce  of  Cellamare  near  the 
church  of  St  Joseph.  I'hat  nobleman  was  chief  post, 
master  of  the  kingdom,  a  discreet  and  well- tempered 
prince;  and  to  him  Masaniello  addressed  himself^ saying, 
'*  If  he  knew  any  one,  though  he  were  the  greatest  po- 
tentate in  the  world,  who  ^voured  Mataloni,  he  would 
chop  off  his  head."  A  little  afler,  there  passed  by  the 
Duke  de  Castel  di  Sangro,  Don  Ferrante  Caracciolo,  a 
cavalier  of  high  esteem  in  Naples,  who,  not  using  any 
compliment  towards  Masaniello,  he  ran  a  great  hazard  of 
his  life;  for  he  made  him  come  suddenly  out  of  the  coach, 
tcUing  him  that  a  new  elect  was  to  he  made  over  the  five 
piazzas  of  the  nobles:  and  he  would  publish  an  order, 
that  they  who  deserved  that  degree  sliould  go  decently 
dressed,  and  that  the  cavaliert*  who  were  sellers  of  votes 
should  retire  to  their  dwellings  barefooted;  and  so  he  dis. 
missed  him.  This  being  done,  he  went  to  the  kind's 
•tables,  and  there  being  many  horses  there,  he  said, 
"These  arc  particular  men*s  horses;"  but  the  grooms 
told  him,  they  belonged  to  the  king,  and  that  the  Lord 
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Carlo  Caracciolo,  the  chief  master  of  the  horse  in  the 
kingdom,  had  the  charge  of  them.  He  asked,  "  What 
Carlo?  What  master  of  the  horse?  Am  not  I  every 
thing?  Not  acknowledging  any  one."  And  saying 
this,  he  took  for  himself  and  his  iViends  six  of  the  best 
liorses ;  but,  before  he  had  brought  them  half  way  to  the 
market-place,  recollecting  himself,  he  sent  them  back  to 
the  stables.  At  the  same  time  he  despatched  a  band  of 
armed  men  to  the  hospital,  and  to  the  church  of  Zoccolanti, 
commanding  that  the  goods  of  the  visitor-general  of  tlie 
kingdom,  Don  John  Poiize  de  Leon,  should  be  carried  to 
the  niarket.place ;  but  he  returned  them  again,  when  he 
was  told  of  the  kisses  he  had  given  his  nephew  in  the 
castle  the  da^  before ;  jet  he  told  him  there  would  now 
be  no  necessity  for  a  visitor-general,  because  he  himself 
would  look  well  enough  to  the  abuses  of  tilings,  and  to  the 
public  thieves  of  king  and  country. 

Ailer  dinner  he  sent  a  -peremptory  order  to  Don  Fe- 
rante  Caracciolo,  that,  under  pain  of  death,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  his  palace,  as  he  had  not  in  the  morning  come  oui 
of  his  coach  to  do  him  reverence,  that  he  should  meet 
him  in  the  market-place.  He  sent  also  another  message 
to  Don  Carlo  Caracciolo,  master  of  the  king's  horse,  to 
do  the  like.  They  answered  prudently,  that  tliey  would 
do  what  he  desired ;  but  holding  it  derogatory  to  their 
honour,  instead  of  going  to  the  market-place,  they  went 
to  the  castle  to  complain  to  the  viceroy,  and  deplore  the 
abject  and  sad  condition  into  which  they  were  plunged, 
with  all  the  rest  of  tlie  Neapolitan  nobility  and  gentry. 
Having  related  unto  him  the  arrogant  message  sent  them 
by  Masaniello,  they  said  they  had  resolved  to  die  sooner 
than  to  live  in  such  baseness  and  servitude ;  for  it  was  a 
great  stain  to  their  reputation  to  suffer  him  to  rule  so 
long. 

The  viceroy  was  extremely  vexed  to  hear  of  such 
grievances ;  but  he  durst  not  apprehend  Masaniello,  as  he 
was  well  supported  by  the  infatuated  people  all  in  arms. 
While  they  were  discoursing  on  the  means  how  things 
might  be  remedied,  Grenovino  and  Arpaja  came  into  the 
cabtle,  and  bitterly  complained  also  against  Masaniello. 
The  first  spoke  very  dcspitefblly  of  him,  saying  that  he 
found  himself  every  moment  in  no  small  danger  of  his 
life,  even  more  so  than  he  was  in  the  time  of  the  Duke  ol 
Ossuoa.  Arpaja  also  had  his  mortifications ;  he  publicly 
received  a  box  from  Masaniello.  All  people  were  terri- 
fied at  him,  and  affronted ;  yet  they  knew  not  how  to  re- 
medy themselves,  having  at  his  devotion  150,000  men 
well  armed,  although  the  greater  part,  and  the  most  civil, 
hated  him,  especially  since  the  Simday  evening,  on  ac- 
count of  his  inhuman  cruelties.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined, by  the  advice  of  Genovino  and  Arpaja,  that  all  the 
people  should  make  their  addresses  to  the  viceroy,  and 
assure  him,  that  they  not  only  disliked,  but  hated  the  ty- 
ranny of  Masaniello,  and  would  not  obey  him  any  longer; 
provided  they  were  assured  of  the  observance  of  their 
privileges  already  granted.  To  tliis  the  viceroy  readily 
consented,  and  promised  the  confirmation  of  them  by 
public  ban  at  the  Piazzo  of  St  Augustin.  But  a  great 
number  fearing  the  frowns  of  Masaniello,  came  not 
thither.  IVo  resolved  to  chain  him,  and  keep  him  in 
safe  custody  all  the  residue  of  his  life  in  some  castle,  for 
they  were  not  inclined  to  put  him  to  death  for  tho  things 
he  had  done  for  tlie  public  good;  but  he  was  gone  on 
another  excursion  tb  Posilipo. 

When  Masaniello  had  returned  ^rom  Posilipo,  ha  went 
to  the  oi&ce  of  the  galleys,  and  provided  captains  and  other 
commanders  for  them,  though  they  were  fat  from  the  port ; 
and  thence  proceeding  to  his  house  in  the  market-place, 
he  threatened  divers  captains  to  take  off  their  heads,  as 
also  Genovino  and  Arpaja,  because  they  had  not  attended 
him  that  day.  Nay,  he  threatened  fire  to  the  whole  city, 
because  he  perceived  they  had  lost  the  former  respect 
and  obedience  which  they  were  wont  to  show  him. 

Being  extremely  hot,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea- 
water  in  all  his  clothes ;  and  having  come  out  again,  he- 
began  to  shake  his  sword  up  ana  down,  and  do  diver*- 
mad  pranks;  nor  could  any,  not  even  the  archbishop 
himself,  bridle  him,  or  keep  him  within  any  bound^ 
The  captains  of  the  people  were  now  constrained  to  ftp- 
prebend  him,  and  place  him  in  confinement,  with  a  band 
of  soldiers  for  his  guard,  in  liis  own  house. 
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THE  TENTH  DAY. 

TUE<tOAT,    JULY    IGtH,   1647. 

Next  day,  being  the  feast  of  the  virgin  of  Carmine,  a 
day  of  very  grout  devotion  among  the  NeapolHam*,  espa. 
cially  the  common  people,  Masaniello,  having  ascuped 
from  hb  keepers,  entered  tlie  church,  wkidi  stsod  near 
the  great  market-place.  The  archbishop  ba4  scarcely 
entered,  when  MasonieJo,  meeting  liim  ia  the  foee,  said, 
*'  Most  eminent  lord,  I  perceive  now  that  the  p^opla  wiH 
abandon  me,  and  go  about  to  deprive  ma  of  my  life.  I 
desire  that  for  my  consolation,  and  of  all  this  people,  a 
solemn  cavalcade  may  be  made,  together  with  the  vice- 
roy, and  all  the  tribunals  of  the  city,  to  this  moat  holy 
lady  ;  for  being  to  die,  1  shall  then  cKe  contented ;  there- 
fore,  1  beseech  your  eminence  to  send  this  letter  to  the 
viceroy."  The  archbishop  embraced  him,  and,  much 
commending  his  devotion,  instantly  sent  a  gentleman  to 
the  palace  with  the  letter  to  the  viceroy ;  anc  going  after- 
wards to  the  ^reat  altar  of  the  lady  of  Carmine,  he  Ifivpcd 
there,  intending  to  chant  mass,  the  church  being  crowds 
sd  with  people.  MasanieHo,  going  up  the  steps  of  th# 
altar,  took  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  recommended 
himself  with  much  tenderness  to  the  people,  that  they 
should  not  forsake  him  afler  what  he  had  done  for  them  { 
narrating  the  difficulty  of  the  design,  the  danger  he  had 
encountered,  the  hatred  of  so  many  thousands  by  reason 
of  his  fiery  punishments,  and  the  condnston  at  last  of 
the  whole  business  in  that  very  church.  A  little  while 
a1\er,  he  fell  into  a  raving  fit ;  accusing  himself  of  tlie 
badness  of  his  past  lifo,  and  exhorting  every  one  to  make 
the  like  confession  befbre  tlie  feet  of  his  ghostly  fatlier, 
that  God's  anger  might  be  appeased.  But  as  he  uttered 
many  ridiculous  expressions,  some  savouring  of  heresy, 
his  guard  forsook  him  ;  and  the  arehbiehop  not  enduring 
to  hear  him,  being  in  the  very  act  of  celebrating  tha  raaa, 
he  persuaded  him  to  go  down.  Mass  being  dene,  be 
prostrated  himself  at  the  archbishop's  feet,  praying  that 
he  would  please  to  send  his  chaplain  to  tho  eastfof  to  ad- 
vertise the  viceroy  that  he  was  willing  to  renounce  hk 
command.  This  tlie  areh bishop  promised  to  do,  and 
caused  him  to  be  conducted  to  a  dormitory  to  repeec  a 
while,  thinking  him  worthy  of  eompassion :  sothe  bislMp 
returned  to  hb  palace. 

In  the  meantime,  Masaniello  being  refVeshed,  had  gone 
out  into  a  great  hell,  and  as  he  was  leaning  over  a  balco- 
ny to  take  the  fVcsh  air,  some  hardy  persons  rushed  in, 
accompanied  by  a  great  multitude,  who,  having  first  en- 
tered the  church  of^Carmine,  cried  aloud,  *•  Let  the  king 
of  Spain  live,  and  let  none  liereafler,  under  pain  of  lift?, 
obey  the  commands  of  Masaniello!"  Going  thence  to 
tho  cloister,  under  pretext  to  speak  with  Masaniello,  and 
negotiate  wi  I  h  him,  they  found  him  almost  alt  alone.  He 
hearing  some  one  crying  Masaniello,  the  unfbrtunate 
wretch  advanced  to  those  who  were  conspired  to  despatch 
him,  **  Ye  go  perhaps  in  search  of  me ;  behold,  1  am  here, 
ray  people."  Presentiv,  Salvador  and  Carlo  Oitaneo, 
two  brothers,  Angelo  Ardizonne,  and  A  ndrea  Rama,  db- 
charged  their  mnsket-shots  at  him ;  and  he  fell  upon  the 
earth, crying,  af\er  the  first  shot,  "ah!  ungratefVil  traU 
tors!"  A  butcher  then  came  in  and  cut  off  Ms  head, 
which,  being  put  upon  a  lance,  they  went  into  the  chnreh 
of  Carmine,  where  were  10,000  people,  and  thence  to  the 
market-place,  crying  out,  •*  Let  the  King  of  Spain  live, 
and,  under  pain  of  death,  let  none  henceforth  name  Masa- 
niello j  Masaniello  is  dead  !  Masaniello  is  dead !"  and  dis. 
charging  many  archibuzes,  the  common  pem^  were  so 
afiVighted  that  they  lost  their  courage.  The  assassins 
now  went  securely  up  and  down,  with  his  head  upon  a 
pole,  and  the  boys  dragging  his  body  along  the  public 
Greets,  where  money  was  thrown  to  tliem  that  drew  him 
by  many  of  the  gentry,  who  all  this  while  durst  scarce  look 
out  of  their  houses,  or  appear  abroad  publicly,  but  who 
now  got  on  horseback,  and  went  to  the  castle  to  attend 
tho  viceroy,  and  offer  their  congratulations.  The  areh- 
bisliop,  after  he  had  left  the  Carmine,  had  tcaree  reached 
hb  own  pabce,  when  the  tidings  of  Masaniel1o*s  death 
were  brought  him,  which  made  him  also  go  directly  to 
the  castle,  to  acquit  himself  of  those  duties  of  congratu- 
lation which  were  due  to  the  viceroy.  Strict  orders  were 
instantly  sent  abroad,  that  the  street  oaptaina  should  bo 
in  complete  readiness,  at  the  command  of  the  viceroy, 
and  that  they  should  not  obey  any  one  else  whatsoever. 
The  viceroy  also  con«mandod  to  ap^tchcod  the  acoom 
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fa  €f  Mnsaniello,  his  wife,  his  sister?,  his  kindred ; 
.  bdAg  tU  made  prisoners,  were  brought  ap  to  the 
eastle.  And  t^cenue  his  brother  Matteo  virafrgone  to  Be. 
jievfeftto  i^ith  *iot"c  eompany,  to  take,  afi  it  was  given  out, 
flte'DokeoPMataloni^  there  were  armed  bands  despotrfi- 
ed  thither  td  apprehend  bim,  and  conduct  him  to  Naples ; 
wh?<ih  tr^  dune,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  castle; 
tbouj^fa  ajflerwardit,  to  please  the  people,  he  and  others 
Wdr*  slet  at  KEbeHy.  There  were  armed  bands  sent  also 
tditH^  muHcet^ikic^;  to  restrain  tlie  people,  and  guard  the 
goods  that  were  there  deposited. 

'•  TheSc  good  orders  being  givcji,  the  viceroy  was  exhort- 
ed hj^  the  archbishop,  and  by  all  the  nobility  and  ministers, 
to-«bow  ttimfscir  publieiy  op  and  down  the  streets ;  where- 
upon he,  ^mounted  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his 
eminence,  and  attended  by  all  the  counsellors,  ministers, 
officei^,  noibHity  and  gentry,  with  all  tlie  tribunals,  and 
being  well  guarded  with  horse  and  infantry,  they  wont 
tp  Uie  chief  ehurch,  to  gire  God  thanks,  and  the  most 
glorious  protoctor  oif  Naples,  St.  Gennarro,  whose  holy 
hbad  and  Mood  were  taken  out  and  placed  upon  the  high 
ahar,  where  extra© rdinyy  thanks  were  given  for  the 
tranquillity  which  was  rc-pbtained  by  the  dcatli  of  so 
base  a  follow,  who,  by  the  secret  judgments  of  God,  had 
made  himself  so  formidable  that  he  terrified  the  whole 
city. 

From  the  church  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the  market- 
platse^  where  the  viceroy „did  again,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
confirm  the  privileges  granted  by  Charles  V.,  together 
with  the  capitulations.  He  was  received  with  extreme 
demonstrations  of  joy  by  all  the  people,  who  loudly  cried 
out,  **  Let  the  king  lire  f  live  the  Duke  of  Arcos !"  and 
others  added,  "  L^  Filomarino  live,  the  restorer  of  his 
country's  peace  !*'  They  also  gave  thanks  to  the  Lady 
of -Carmine;  then  returned  to  me  castle  very  joy  fhl,  and 
afterwards  every  one  went  to  his  own  home. 

The  shops  were  now  suddenly  opened,  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers stood  their  arms  acrain,  the  guards  dispersed  up  and 
dovv*n  returned  to  their  rorroer  posts,  and  that  in  the  castle 
was  redoubled  with  Walloons.  Every  one  with  rever. 
ence  submitted  to  the  viceroy,  to  whose  prudence,  pati. 
ence,  and  dexterity,  joined  with  the  vigilance  and  inde . 
fatigable  assistance  'of  the  archbishop,  Uie  preservation  o^ 
that  city  may  be  attributed.  Indeed,  if  that  prelate  had 
not  strongly  and  industriously  interposed  in  the  business, 
tiie  whole  city  would  have  been  destroyed  with  fire  and 
svrotd.  This  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  a  Neapo- 
litan cavalier,  one  of  the  greatest  patriots  of  the  city,  to 
one  of  his  friends  resident  at  Rome,  wherein  also  there  is 
a  relation  made,  how  St.  Gennarro,  the  protector  and  pa- 
tron of  Naples,  appeared,  which  prognosticated  peace, 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  to  the  Neapolitan  people. 

On  account  of  the  treaty,  many  nobles  and  cavaliers 
were  seen  passing  every  day  along  the  streets  to  the  cas- 
tle in  their  coaches,  showing  themselves  to  the  people, 
from  wh^e  sight  they  had  carefully  kept  themselves  be- 
fore. The  ladles  also  appeared  in  their  former  dresses, 
which  fbrmerly  they  durst  not  do,  by  reason  of  Masaniel- 
lo's  order  to  the  contrary ;  yet  they  moderated  their  ex- 
penses and  train,  especially  tliose  who  were  used  to  gain 
by  the  gabels. 

Tlic  head  and  foot  of  Don  Peppo  Caraffu  remaining 
still  exposed  to  pubKc  view  in  an  iron  grate,  upon  the 
gate  of  St  Gennarro,  with  an  inscription,  "  This  is  the 
head  of  Don  Peppo  Caraffc  di  Matcloni,  traitor  to  his 
country,  and  of  the  most  faithful  people  of  Naples.'* 
Scarcely  had  the  rumour  gone  abroad  of  the  death  of 
Masaniello,  when  four  gcnUemen  allied  to  the  family  of 
the  Mataloni,  ventured  to  go  boldly  to  the  said  gate,  and 
in  a  commanding  way,  though  there  were  1000  soldiers 
present,  they  got  a  ladder,  and  climbing  up,  broke  tlie 
iron  grate  with  the  inscription,  and  took  out  the  head, 
which  they  carried  in  a  silv^  basin,  covered  with  a  silk 
towel,  and  brought  it  to  the  church  of  St  John  de  Porta, 
delivering  it  to  the  curate  of  that  church,  John  Baptista 
Julina,  Afterwards  they  caused  it  to  be  put  in  a  leaden 
box,  and  an  authentic  instrument  made  ad  futuram  He 
memoriam,  by  a  public  apostolical  notary  authorised  by 
the  court  of  Home,  called  Don  Maria  de  Juliis. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Masaniello,  a  little  before  his 
death,  began  to  feel  the  pulses  of  the  rich.'st  men  up  and 
down  the  city,  demanding  of  them  many  thousands  of 
crov^ns,  because  he  purposed,  as  he  gave  out,  to  present 
five  millions  of  gold  to  the  king,  which  he  had  already 
.premised  to  his  excellency  by  way  of  donative.  That 
sum  "was  to  be  raised  out  of  the  money  found  in  the  burnt 
houses,  and  contribution  of  tlie  chief  merchants  and  citi- 
zens of  Naples,  which  he  would  have  effbctcd  within  a 
few  days,  had  he  not  died  ;  therefore,  it  was  questioned 
whether  his  death  tended  more  to  the  «crvice  or  disservice 
of  Spuiu. 


Amongst  other  wealthy  merchants  he  bad  sent  to  one 
Gasper  Koomer,  a  rich  Fleming,  who,  to  prcvcut  Ihe  £ring 
of  his  house,  sent  12,000  croWns  to  Masaniello,  nnd  then 
retired  to  a  house  four  miles  out  of  the  city,  at  a  place 
called  La  Barra,  carrying  with  him  all  his  best  moveables 
and  goods  he  had  in  Naples.  To  this  merchant  he  again 
sent  Savino  Converse,  of  the  Carmine,  a  great  confident 
of  his,  the  same  Tuesday,  the  day  that  he  was  slain, 
with  an  order  in  writing,  at  sight  whereof  ho  was  to  con- 
sign unto  him  5000  zccMns  for  the  service  of  liis  catholic 
majesty,  since  lie  had  grown  so  rich  out  of  good  bargains 
he  had  from  the  viceroys  from  time  to  time.  Roomer 
could  not  tell  bow  to  avoid  the  complying  with  his  desire, 
and  obey  them ;  so  he  delivered  so  much  gold  in  ready 
money  to  the  messenger,  who,  leaving  a  receipt  behind 
him,  and  returning  to  Naples,  understood,  as  he  passed  a 
little  church  near  tlic  Carmine,  what  had  happened  to 
Masaniello.  He  then  embarked  himself  in  a  felucca,  and 
went  away  witli  the  money  to  Rome ;  but  the  merchant 
sent  spies  up  and  down  to  find  him  out ;  and  at  last,  by  the 
help  of  those  of  his  order,  for  he  was  a  friar,  he  got  no- 
tice where  he  was,  and  recovered  much  of  his  money. 

That  Tuesday,  in  the  evening,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  brought  to  Naples  the  brother  of  the  said  Masaniello, 
and  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle,  together  with  his 
mother.  As  they  passed,  all  cried  out,  **  Room,  room  for 
the  Lady  Duchess  of  Sarda  !**  Willi  the  brother  of  Ma- 
saniello were  brought  four  heads  of  his  companions,  who 
would  not  yieU  themselves,  but  make  resistance  with 
muskctshot,  and  nine  were  taken  alive ;  the  rest  were 
mortally  wounded,  or  put  to  fiight 

Thus  rose  and  fell  Masaniello  of  Amalphi,  and  in  the 
manner  which  he  himself  seemed  to  have  anticipated, 
and  to  which  he  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution,  when  going  up  the  market-place  ;  namely,  that 
what  he  did  was  for  the  public  benefit  of  tlie  city,  and 
that,  when  lie  had  finished  the  work,  he  might  be  slain 
and  dragged  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Naples.  And  so 
it  happened  right ;  for  having  confirmed  the  interests  of 
the  city  upon  Saturday,  and  caused  their  privileges  and 
the  confirmation  of  them  to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to 
by  tlie  viceroy  and  all  tlie  councils,  he  was  the  tliird  day 
aher  assassinated,  and  dragged  up  and  down  the  streets ; 
his  head  tlirown  into  a  ditch  called  the  corn-ditch,  and 
his  body  cost  into  another,  between  the  gates  of  Nolana 
and  Capoana.* 

All  antiquity  cannot  fiirnish  us  with  such  another  ex- 
ample as  his ;  and  afler-ages  will  hardly  believe  what 
height  of  power  this  ridicuLus  sovereign  arrived  to,  who, 
trampling  barefoot  on  a  throne,  and  wearing  a  mariner*s 
cap  instead  of  a  diadem,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  raised 
an  army  of  above  150,000  men,  and  made  himself  master 
of  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  the  world.  And, 
as  if  fortune,  that  capricious  jilt,  had  taken  delight  in 
raising  a  fisherman  above  the  greatest  monarch,  she  not 
only  submitted  to  his  empire  that  innumerable  rabble  that 
always  followed  him«but  even  that  ancient  and  generous 
Neapolitan  nobility  itself,  whose  immortal  exploits  have 
filled  the  whole  universe  with  their  fame.  In  short,  it 
may  be  averred  without  contradiction,  that,  neither  the 
most  formidabk;  tyrants,  nor  the  princes  the  most  be- 
loved, were  ever  so  much  dreaded,  or  so  soon  obeyed,  as 
Masaniello  was,  during  his  short  but  stupendous  reign. 
His  orders  were  without  reply  ;  his  decrees  without  ap- 
peal ;  and  the  destiny  of  all  Naples  might  be  said  to  have 
depended  upon  a  single  motion  of  his  hand. 

Those  who  have  most  curiously  inquired  into  this  great 
and  sudden  revolution,  of  whicli  he  was  the  author,  have 
for  the  most  part  looked  upon  it  as  a  pure  and  immediate 
effect  of  God's  judgments,  who,  to  chastise  tlie  avarice, 
the  pride,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  Spanish  ministers, 
which  were  then  at  their  highest  pitch,  singled  out  the 
arm  of  this  poor  fisherman  to  execute  his  anger.  Nor  is 
this  opinion  without  foundation :  for,  if  we  examine  the 
actions  and  accidents  of  Masaniello^s  life,  tie  shall  find 
them  too  extraordinary  and  too  wonderful,  not  to  have 
been  in  a  peculiar  manner  directed  by  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence. It  is  reported,  that  whilst  he  was  yet  in  Uie 
cradle,  two  Capuchins  accidentally  calling  in  at  his  mo- 
ther's house,  one  of  them  took  him  into  his  arms,  and 
having  looked  very  stedfiistly  upon  him  for  some  time,  he 
told  her,  that  that  child  should  one  day  come  to  be  the 
master  of  Naples,  but  that  his  government  would  have 
but  a  very  short  duration.  We  hav^  already  taken  notice 
of  his  own  allusions,  relating  to  his  death,  togetlier  with  the 
cause,  time,  and  manner  of  it  But,  what  will  raise  our 
admiration  most  of  all  is,  that  he,  who  had  never  had 
any  education,  and  who  had  alwajns  parsed  among  those 

♦Here  HowelPs  narrative  conclndOs.  The  sequel  is 
firom  that  of  F.  Midon,  Lend,  1729. 


of  his  acquaintance  fof  a  mere  fool,  was  all  on  a  sudden 
seen  to  act  and  to  speak  as  if  he  had  b^n  convdrsant  ra 
politics,  and  the  management  of  puUic  affairs.  A^d  in- 
deed, with  how  much  wisdom  did  ho  not  make  vhT  main, 
tain,  in  the  very  lieatof  the  eommotionc,  the  most  usefhl 
orders  and  reflations  that  the  wisest  legi^tors  and  "die 
most  experienced  generals  could  ever  be  capaUe  of?  With 
what  art  and  address  did  he  not  insinuate  himtdf  ints 
the  hearts  of  so  many  thousands  of  men,  by  &r  his 
superiors,  encouraging  the  fearful,  extolling  the  boU,  re- 
proaching the  coward,  and  most  patheticallj  describing 
to  all  the  miserable  state  of  their  country,  groanfn;  tui- 
der  the  heavy  exactions  of  proud  and  avariciou?  ministcTB, 
and  animating  ihcm  to  revenge  and  redress  thcmacf^cs! 
Cardinal  Filomarino,  archbishop  of  Naples,  ackoow. 
iedged,  that  in  tlie  several  conferences  he  had  wllli  him 
relative  to  the  treaty  of  accommodation,  he  had  ofttfi 
been  amazed  at  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  ami  the 
subtilty  of  his  contrivances.  In  short,  let  us  but  rcfieet 
upon  tiic  greatness  of  that  enterprise  which  he  ptcgocted, 
and  executed  for  the  good  of  his  country :  that  iade&ii. 
gable  assiduity  willi  which  he  applied  fi imscTT  to  it,  whidi 
robbed  him  of  the  hours  of  noorishnient  and  fepc»e,  snd 
made  him  dictate  to  seven  secretaries  all  at  csiethoe: 
that  just  severity,  which  obliging  him  to  put  ao  sunj 
persons  to  death,  never  exerted  itself  on  amy  whoee  ttitnm 
had  not  deserved  it:  but, above  all,  tbatnotdeanif gener- 
ous disinterestedness,  which  kept  him  poor  in  thm  itti^ 
of  such  vast  heaps  of  weahh ;  and  we  shall  he-opC  locm. 
elude  with  a  certain  Neapolitan  gentlemsB,  *^thBt  Ma- 
saniello seems  tu  have  been  endowed  witk  no  otter 
qualifications,  but  such  as  were  nooeesory  £ae  tin  easeti- 
tion  of  the  divine  vengeance.*' 

But  it  is  not  just,  tliat  these  reflections  «houM  make  « 
leave  the  head  and  the  body  of  MasanieUo  unbniiod  tti 
asunder ;  and,  afler  having  exposed  the  ingratitaie  ti 
the  people,  in  forsaking  their  gi^dcHreFcrt  it  is  Vutrta- 
aonable,  that  we  should  also  ti&e  notice  of  the  oommni 
repentance  which  they  oxfB'esscd  for  it,  by  the  puppti 
obsequies  with  which  they  honoured  bis  remains.  TVs 
day  immediately  following  that  of  his  deatfJi,  ssvenl 
children,  at  the  persuasibn  of  some  persons  wbo  toMthea 
^*  it  was  a  sliamc  that  tlie  corpse  of  him  wbo  bid  done 
so  much  for  the  good  of  his  country,  8boi:dd  be  tinn  ex- 
posed to  tlie  dogs,*'  went  and  fetched  his  body,  snd  sAn 
they  had  washed  and  cleaned  it  well,  carried  k-on  a  bin 
to  the  cathedral  church  of  Carmtoe.  At  the  sane  tine, 
a  young  man,  living  in  the  marketplace,  called  Jersayna 
Donneruma,  went  with  a  company  of  men,  all  aisMdrtt 
look  for  his  head  in  the  com^tch ;  and  hajring^  &nad  it, 
he  brought  it  along  with  him  to- the  same  piaeewbae 
the  body  was,  in  order  to  have  tiiem  jeaoed  tagclka. 
This  being  done,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  general  mMaenAij 
of  the  people,  who  were  gathered  together  on  parpoie, 
^  tliat  Masaniello  deserved  to  receive  tFic  greatest  bonoan, 
as  head  and  captain -general  of  Naples,  and,  aceordinf- 
ly,  his  corpse,  preceded  by  five  hundred  priests  and  pb^ 
ligieuse,  and  followed  by  40,000  armed  naen,  and  alnust 
as  many  women  with  beads  in  their  hands,  was  carried 
through  several  of  the  most  public  streets  of  the  dif, 
with  all  the  solemnities  that  are  commonly  used  al  Ihi 
funeral  of  a  martial  commander.  As  tbey  passed  ly  Iht 
palace  of  tlie  viceroy,  his  exoelleney,  to  conferm  lo  fte 
times,  sent  eight  of  his  pages,  with  torches  in  tbeir  brnt^ 
to  accompany  the  corpse,  and  at  the  same  time  oiileicd 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  then  U|XHi  foard,  to  lower  their 
ensigns,  and  salute  him  as  he  went  oy.  He  was  at  let 
brought  bock  again  to  the  cathedral  churi^,  and  tbci* 
buried;  whilst  sul  the  bells  in  Naples  run^r  a  mounifail 
peal,  and  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  an  infinite 
multitude  of  women,  who  showed  so  much  respect  an^ 
veneration  to  his  dust,  that  one  may  say,  that,  by  &ectCeei 
of  a  popular  inconstancy,  which  is  not  to  be  «qnalkd, 
Masaniello,  in  less  than  three  days,  was  obeyed  tike  a 
monarch,  murdered  like  a  villain,  and  revered  likeassloL 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  Ne&polJtaiw,iKini  the 
first  origin  of  their  civil  misfortunes  and  sufieriof^  ondtr 
an  overbearing  ministry,  to  the  first  period  of  ^rsnar 
and  oppression  among  tliem  ;  that  is,  to  their  being  re- 
stored to  the  full  possession  of  tlicir  rights  and  pnvil^ei 
by  the  fisherman«>hcro.  Happy  for  tliem  Had  thcr  nercr 
been  molested  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  and  tbat  the 
public  faitli  had  remained  inviolate  !  But,  a)as!  ...Tbey 
were  soon  made  sensible,  by  a  fatal  experience,  j^^  ^ 
most  sacred,  and  most  religious  oaths  and  eoTchai^are 
not  strong  enough  to  bind  princes  or  their  mknlus 
from  acting  contrary  to  their  view's  of  interest  sndiiB* 
bition. 

Not  many  days  afler  MasasibUo's  deitb«-4be  vioesoy 
made  Julio  Grenovino  president  of  one  of  the  eoorts  of  jo^ 
tice,  and  gave  him,  besides,  several  other  pahlic  marks  sf 
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his  fi&vour  and  esteem.  The  people  were  surprised  at  it ; 
ami  tlM^  oould  not  oonoeiTe  what  it  was  that  should  in- 
duce the  Wceroy  to  give  such  extraordinary  demonstru- 
lions  of  favour  to  a  man  who  had,  with  the  greatest 
warmth,  so  lately  espoused  the  iutercst  of  the  Neapolitans, 
aad  upon  all  occasioas  had,  in  a  particular  manner,  mani- 
fested his  enmity  to  the  Spaniards.  This  was  a  mystery' 
to  them,  and  they  were  at  a  loss  to  unriddle  it.  •  But  it 
was  not  lonff  before  their  eyes  were  opened,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  printed  treaty.  They  observed,  that  the 
fourteenth  article  in  it  contained  a  salvo,  which  had  not 
been  read  to  them  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  wbicli, 
iadeod,  made  the  treaty  void  and  of  no  effect  The  pur. 
port  of  it  is  as  follows :  **  That  all  taxes  and  gabels  until 
then  impo0ed  and  exacted,  should  bo  abrogated  and  an- 
nuUed  lorever;  such  of  them  only  excepted^  as  were 
alienated  to  private  or  particular  persons,  which  should 
always  subsist,  any  thing  in  this  treaty  mentioned  to  tlic 
eotitrary  notwithstanding.**  Now,  there  being  no  tax  in 
the  kingdom  but  what  was  alienated,  all  the  gabels  and 
taxes  consequently  remained  still  in  foroe;  and  this  treaty, 
that  was  concluded  with  so  much  solemnity,  and  aAer- 
wards  .confirmed  by  so  many  oaths,  was  only  a  political 
trick  to  lull  the  ^ple  asleep  till  the  ministry  should 
find  a  fit  opportunity  of  replunging  them  into  a  state  of 
slavery  and  sabjection. 

But  all  crimoa  are  not  aUke  successful ;  and  heaven 
would  not  suflTor  so  hdnous  a  violation  of  the  public 
faith,  sworn  and  pledged  upon  the  altars,  to  go  unpun- 
ished. Those  who  haid  first  discovered  the  fraud,  imme. 
diately  conmonieated  it  to  their  neighbours ;  these  again 
divulged  it  to  the  people.  In  an  instant,  the  whole  city 
was  alarmed.  Multitudes  of  people  flocked  together  in 
haste  to  the  market-place,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  public 
danger.  They  plainly  perceived  the  reason  of  Genovino*s 
new  pndermcsnt,  and  they  concluded,  that  he  had  sold 
theai  to  the  ministry.  On  a  sndden,  they  gave  a  loose  to 
their  rage  and  indignation.  They  flew  to  arms ;  and,  in 
the  first  beat  of  their  furious  resentment,  they  uttered  a 
thirasaiMl  direfal  imprecations  against  the  government, 
in  whom  they  could  no  longer  confide.  This  was  the  be- 
gtnntng  of  a  civil  war,  whien,  in  the  end,  proved  fiital  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  authors  of  it,  unimproTcd  by  so  recent 
an  example  of  what  an  injured  and  exasperated  people 
can  do  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  defence  of  their 
liberty,  soon  saw  themselves  and  their  country  involved 
in  all  the  calamities  and  horrors  that  attend  intestine 
feods  and  dissensions.    And  some  of  them,  by  meeting 
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which  vanity  must  always  lend  to  the  writings  of  auto- 
with  a  more  hasty  and  exemplary  punishment,  have  lefil  hio^raphcrs. 
behind  them  an  everlastiog  monument  of  the  wrath  of 


heavm  against  perjured  and  avaricious  ministers. 


THE  END. 


THE  PRIEST  AND  THE  MULBERRY  TREE. 

BY  THE  AirrnOE  OF  HKADLOMG  HALL. 

Did  yoo  hear  of  the  curate  who  mounted  his  mare, 

And  merrily  trotted  along  to  the  fair  7 

or  ^feature  more  traotable  none  ever  heard ; 

Ib  the  height  of  her  speed  she  would  stop  at  a  word. 

And  ai^in  with  a  word,  when  Ibe  curate  said  ^  Hey," 

She  put  forth  het  SMttle,  and  galloped  away. 

As  near  to  the  gates  of  the  city  he  rode, 

WhQe  the  sun  of  September  all  brilliantly  glowed, 

T*he  good  priest  discovered,  with  eyes  of  desire, 

A  mulberry  tree  in  a  h^dge  of  wild  briar. 

On  boughs  long  and  lofly,  in  many  a  green  shoot. 

Hung  largo,  black,  and  glossy,  the  beautiful  fruit 

The  oarate  was  hungry,  and  thirsty  to  boot; 
He  shcnnk  firom  therms,  though  he  longed  for  the  fruit ; 
With  a  woffd  he  arrested  his  courser's  keen  speed, 
And  he  stood  np  erect  on  the  back  of  his  steed ; 
On  the  saddle  he  stood,  while  the  creature  stood  still. 
And  he  gathered  the  firoit,  till  he  took  his  good  fill. 

•*  Snre  never,**  he  thought,  **  was  a  creature  so  rare. 

So  docile,  so  true,  as  my  excellent  mire. 

So,  here,  now  I  stand  !**  (and  he  gazed  all  around,) 

**  As  safb  and  as  steadjr  as  if  on  the  ground. 

Yet  how  had  it  been,  if  some  traveller  this  way, 

Had«  dreaming  no  mischief,  but  chaqc'd  to  say  Hey  7** 

He  Blood  with  his  head  in  the  mulberry  tree. 

And  he  spoke  out  aloud  in  his  fend  reverie  i 

At  the  sound  of  the  word,  the  good  mare  made  a  push. 

And  4ovn  went  the  priest  in  the  wild-briar  bush : 

He  semembered  too  late,  on  bis  thorny  green  bed. 

Much  that  «#eli  may  be  ikougUy  ettimU  wisely  he  said. 


We  find  the  following  ourious  particulars  translated 
from  the  German  language,  in  a  former  number  of  the 
London  Magazine,  a  work  now  united  to  the  New 
Monthly.  It  is  the  only  portion  of  Casanova's  Memoirs 
we  have  ever  seen  in  English. 

Casanova  de  Seingalt  was  a  Venetian,  descended  from 
an  ancient  but  decayed  family  of  Spanish  origin ;  he 
spent  a  life  of  vicissitude  and  adventures,  in  which  he 
passed  through  every  gradation  of  poverty  and  wealth. 
In  the  latter  port  of  his  life  he  retired  to  Dux,  in  Boho- 
mia,  where  he  lefl  his  Memoirs  in  manuscript,  from 
which  have  been  published  several  volumes  of  **  Extracts,** 
translated  into  German  and  edited  by  Schutz.  A  games- 
ter and  a  libertine,  born  and  residing  for  a  considerable 
period  of  his  life  in  a  country  celebrated  for  the  profli- 
gacy of  its  morals,  he  has  produced  a  work,  which, 
judging  from  those  parts  it  has  boon  thought  prudent  to 
publish,  is  for  the  revolting  nature  of  many  of  its  anec 
dotes,  probably  unparalleled  in  modem  literature,  and 
happily,  it  is  not  much  known  in  America;  but  one  copy 
has  ever  oone  to  our  notice,  and  the  only  extract  of  the 
same  length  in  the  work  which  we  could  have  ventured 
(says  the  translator  with  truth)  to  present  to  the  public, 
is  the  following  history  of  his  escape  from  the  prisons  of 
Venice,  which  is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  bearing  in 
some  of  its  relations  a  similarity  to  the  Memoirs  of  Silvio 
Pellico  recently  published. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  mention,  that  though 
Casanova  was  a  man  of  the  most  unbounded  passions, 
and  of  exceedingly  loose  morals,  his  vices  were  those  of  his 
country  and  times,  rather  than  the  result  of  any  baseness 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talent,  even  fully  allowing  for  the  colouring 


It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July  1755,  just  at 
break  of  day,  when  Metier  Grande^  the  tide  of  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Venetian  police,  entered  my 
chamber.  To  awake,  to  see  him,  and  to  h<»ir  the  ques- 
tion,  *♦  Whether  I  were  Jacob  Casanova,**  was  but  the 
work  of  an  instant  I  had  hardly  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  when  he  demanded  all  my  papers  and  letters, 
and  desired  me  to  rise  and  follow  him,  I  asked  by  what 
authority  he  acted ;  he  replied  by  that  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  state  Inquisition. 

The  word  tribunal  overpowered  me ;  all  my  customary 
resolution  yielded  to  the  most  implicit  obedience;  my 
writing-desk  stood  open ;  my  writings  lay  on  the  table ;  I 
told  the  officer  "  he  might  take  them.**  A  bag  that  was 
carried  by  one  of  his  assistants  was  immediately  filled 
with  them:  I  was  then  required  to  produce  the  bound 
nianusoripts  which  were  suspected  to  be  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  I  surrendered  them,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  at 
my  infamous  accuser.  These  writings  of  magical  and 
cabalistical  contents,  were  the  "Clavicula  Safomonis,** 
the  •♦  Zeeor-ben,*'  *•  Picatrix,**  essays  on  the  planetary 
periods  in  which  magical  incantations  were  to  be  per- 
formed, and  other  works  of  a  similarly  learned  nature ; 
whoever  knew  me  to  be  in  the  possession  of  these,  would 
consider  me  as  a  magician,  and  that  I  did  not  by  any 
means  regret 

The  books  also  on  my  table,  Horace,  Ariosto,  Petrarch, 
a  manuscript,  and  the  works  qf  Arptjn,  were  not  over- 
looked. 

While  the  chief  of  the  police  was  searching  for  my 
papers,  I  dressed  myself  mechanically;  caused  myself  to 
be  shaved  and  my  hair  to  bp  dressed ;  and  put  on  a  silken 
suit;  and  mossor  grande,  whose  pyes  were  never  turned 
from  me,  seemed  to  fpel  no  surprise  at  my  dressing  with 
so  much  cafe, 

On  my  leaving  the  chamber,  I  was  not  a  little  startled 
by  seeing  from  thirty  to  forty  officers  of  police ;  they  had 
done  mb  the  honour  to  consider  me  worthy  of  their 
attendance,  though  according  to  the  proverb,  **  Ne  Her- 


cules qnidem  contra  duos,**  two  wcuid  Jiavp  Ixtxi  QUitf 
sufficient  Is  it  not  extraordinary  tiiat  in  Englund,  where 
courage  is  innate,  one  man  is  considtred  suiicient  t^ 
arrest  another,  while  in  my  country,  where  cowardice  ha|| 
.set  up  her  home,  thirty  are  required  for  the  purpose? 
Probably  a  coward  is  still  more  one  when  ho  attceVi  than 
when  he  is  attacked,  and  tJiat  makes  tliopcj-son  assAuiled 
bolder;  the  truth  is,  in  Venice  one  man  is  oAfn  aeeo. 
opposing  twenty  sbirri,  he  gives  them  a  good  beatjngi 
and  escapes. 

Messer  grande  desired  me  to  enter  t  gondola,  tmd. 
seated  himwalf  by  my  side ;  four  men  remained  with  him,, 
the  rest  were  dismissed;  wc  proceeded  to  his  dwelling,, 
where,  af^r  offering  me  cofiTee,  which  I  refused,  he  ]ock<;d . 
me  in  a  room;  I  remained  tliere  four  liours;  when  the 
clock  struck  three*  the  head  of  the  sbirri  entered,  and  told 
me  he  had  orders  to  take  me  to  the  **  Camerotti.**t     I 
lollowcd  him,  and  after  passing  in  a  gondola. .  through 
many  by  canals,  we  entered  tlx'  **  canal  gmnde,**  and 
stopped  at  the  quay  of  the  piisons :  a  flight  of  steps  led  us 
over  a  high,  enclosed  biidge,  which  connects  the  prisons 
with  the  ducal  palace,  and  is  thrown  over  the  canal, 
called  **  Via  di  Palazxo  i'*  from  hones  a  ghUXexy^  leading 
through  a  chamber,  brought  us  to  another,  in  which  I 
was  presented  to  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  patrician  ;  hs 
oast  a  glance  on  me  and  said,  **  It  is  ho,  secure  him  well  (** 
thb  was  the  secretary  to  the  state  inquisitors,  Domenieo 
CavallL 

1  was  delivered  over  to  the  superintendant  of  the 
Camerotti,  who,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  men,  led  me 
up  stairs  through  three  long  chambers,  two  of  which 
were  locked,  into  a  dirty  garret  It  was  about  six  yards 
long  and  two  broad,  and  received  light  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  I  concluded  that  this  was  to  be  my  prison,  but 
I  was  mistaken ;  my  jailor  scixcd  a  large  key,  and  op^cd 
a  strong  iron-bound  door,  about  tlirce  feet  and  a  hau  high* 
and  wMch  had  a  hole  in  the  middle,  eight  inches  squar? ; 
on  being  desired  to  enter,  I  observed  with  curiosity  a 
machine  of  iron,  fastened  to  the  wall  \  myattendant  00 
noticing  my  surprise,  said,  laughing,  ^Tho  sifnor  is 
puzzled  to  ^ess  the  use  of  this  machine ;  I  can  hap  him ; 
when  the  illustrious  inquisitors  command  a  prisoner  to 
be  strangled,  he  is  obliged  to  sit  op  a  stool  with  his  hack 
against  this  iron,  whi(£  inclosps  h«lf  of  his  neck ;  th^ 
oUier  half  is  surrounded  by  a  silken  cord,  which  is  passed 
through  these  two  holes  in  the  wall,  and  is  fastened  to  4 
windlass,  whiph  is  turned  till  the  culprit  ha9  given  iiis 
soul  back  to  God ;  but  the  confessor  does  not  l^ve  him 
UU  life  is  fled.** 

^* Ingeniously  contrived!  and  probably  you  have  tho 
honour  of  turning  the  windlass,"  I  replied ;  but  mjr  war, 
thy  companion  was  silent 

As  I  was  fivo  fcet  nine  inches  hi|;b,  I  wm  eompeUf  d 
to  stoop  double  to  enter  the  door,  which  was  immediately 
closed  on  me*  The  jailer  asked  me,  through  the  grating, 
what  I  would  have  to  eat;  I  answered,  I  had  not  yet 
thought  about  it ;  he  lefl  the  place,  and  I  heard  )MSk  look 
door  afler  door  as  he  went 

Sullen  and  overwhelmed,  I  leaned  on  my  elbows 
ap^nst  the  grating  of  the  window,  reflecting  on  my  fate ; 
SIX  iron  bare,  each  one  inch  thick,  crossing  each  other, 
formed  sixteen  small  boles  five  inches  square,  in  an 
opening  of  two  feet  square;  my  dungeon  would  have  re. 
ceived  li^ht  cnou^rh  through  these,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  beam  eighteen  mchcs  thick,  which  crossed  before  tlie 
opening  in  the  roof.  I  discovered  on  groping  about,  a|)d 
stooping  my  head,  so  low  was  the  place,  only  three  sides 
of  the  room ;  the  fourth  seemed  to  form  an  alcove,  in . 
which  a  bed  oould  be  placed;  but  neither  couch,  table, 
nor  chair  were  to  be  found — I  made  use  of  a  shelf^  about 
a  foot  broad,  which  was  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  ther^ 
laid  my  fine  silken  mantle,  n^y  gala  drpss,  assuipcd  ii^  na 
unlucky  hour,  with  x^  hat  and  plume.  The  heat  was 
intolerable,  and  drove  me  to  the  grating,  whpre  at  least  I 
could  rest,  leaning  on  my  elbows ;  the  window  itself  I 
could  not  see ;  but  by  the  ught  from  it,  I  saw  rats  as  large 
as  rabbits  running  about  the  garret;  these  disgusting 
creatures,  at  the  sight  of  which  I  shuddered,  were  bold 
enough  even  to  come  close  to  tlic  grating ;  I  immediately 
shut  the  opening  in  the  door,  for  my  Uc^  ran  cold  at  the 
idea  of  their  approaching  me.  I  sank  into  a  deep  reverie, 
and  leaning  with  fielded  arms  against  the  gratii^,  stoof) 
silent  and  motionless.  , 

The  clock  striking  twcnty-one,  raised  anxic^  in  xoj 


-r-^w 


*  The  time  throughout  thp  fiafrative  is  repkoped  a^ 
the  Italian  method,  - 

t  This  is  the  name  these  celebrated  prisons  are 
known  by  in  Venice;  in  the  Germam  the  orij^inal  word 
signifies  **  lead-chambers,**  from  a  cause  noticed  in  the 
narrative. 
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raind  at  Uie  iieii^ppearanco  of  any  buroan  Mcmg ;  I  wai< 
^  loft  >>riibQU^  food,  without  a  bcd^.or  a  choir;  load  not 
even  bread  and  water  s  I  waa  not  in  truth  hungrv,  but 
D#ne  oouJd  know  tluU,  nor  seemed  to  care  whether  I  were 
or  not,    I  tell,  though,  a  bitterness  in  my  mouth  I  never 
,  exiierienccd  bofbro;  I  still  hoped  that  some  one  would 
^  ^^ptoAT  before  the  end  of  the  day ;  but  when  it  struck  four- 
.aJ^d^twonty,  and  none  came,  my  rage  broke  loose;  I 
,  j^owlc4,  stamped,  cursed,  and  screamed  as  loud  as  1  could, 
and  madQ  as  much  noise  an  was  possible ;  I  passed  an  hour 
ia  this  occufNitioOt  but  neither  did  any  one  show  himself, 
>  nor  Jiad  t  any  reason  to  bopo  Miat  I  was  even  heard;  in- 
volved in  darkness^  {  shut  the  grating  to  keep  out  the 
ruts,  and  b;ndin;r  &  handkerchief  round  my  head,  laid  my- 
self at  ful^  length  on  the  floor. 

S«i  cpmpiet^  a  neglect  of  me,  even  if  m  v  death  were 
rewilvdd  on^  seemed  impossible.  I  thougnt  a  moment 
to  try  to  remember  the  crime  that  had  drawn  down 
this  nuniahm^ni,  but  I  could  recollect  no  great  fault  I 
had  been  guilty  of  (  that  I  was  licentious,  and  siioke 
whalever  came  into  my.miud,  and  that  J  sought  every 
enjoyment  of  lile,  did  nut  render  me  guilty  ;  ncverthe- 
Inmf^  I  was  treated  as  a  criminal  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. Tlio  reader  may  conceive  what  haired  and 
desperation  rage  inspiied  me  with,  against  a  despotism 
that  could  be  HimiUar  with  such  oppression  :  neverthe- 
less, neither  the  violenoe  of  my  auger,  nor  the  depth  of 
my  grieC  nor  the  hardness  of  the  floor,  hindered  roe 
from  filing  asleep ;  my  body  required  rest ;  and  when 
a  roan  is  y  wo|f»  be  oftens  obtains  as  rouch  as  be  re- 
<iuires  wlieu  ho  least  would  expect  it. 

The  midnight  bell  aroused  me;  droadful  is  tlte  wak- 
ing that  (auj»ea  us  to  lament  the  unreality  of  the  decep- 
,  tioas  of  sluinbfSfp  1  could  hardly  imagine  that  1  had 
spent  three  i^ours  free  from  the  ieeling  of  any  misery. 
Without  rwig,  while  lying  on  mv  lef\  side,  I  roaobed 
my  right  arm  out  to  get  my  handkerchief^  which  1  re- 
momborod  .confusedly  to  have  pot  near  me;  but  oh, 
heavens!  what  did  my  hand  encounter — another,  cold 
and  stiflTas  jke.  Fear  penetrated  me  from  head  to  foot, 
and  my  hair  stood  on  end ;  never  had  I  felt  before  such 
a  iremtiiiug;  1  lay  for  five  minutes  niolionless;  at  last 
recoUoctiug  myself  a  little^  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
.  lui^hl  be  imagination  only,  which  had  deceived  me ;  in 
this  pc^ku&sion  1  reactiod  forth  my  arm  again,  and 
agjiiM  enoiHintered  tho  same  hand,  which,  with  a  cry 
ol  horror,  I  dropped  from  my  grasp;  I  trembled  still ; 
but  (m  reflectieriv  I  concluded  that  a  corpse  had  been 
laid  by  my  sid^t  while  I  was  sleeping,  for  I  was  certain 
when  1  first  laid  down  there  was  nothing  on  the  floor. 
I  stretehod  my  hand  out  a  third  time  to  be  convinced, 
by  fee|ing«  of  tho  truth  of  this  supposition  ;  but  when 
1  leaned  o»  my  elbow  to  effect  this,  I  found,  on  touch- 
iag  tJie  oold  hand,  that  it  began  to  move ;  1  was  now 
ooovinced,  that,  what  tny  right  band  grasped,  was  only 
my  led  o«e^  which,  by  my  lying  on  it  ibr  so  long  a 
^    tioie^  had  lost  all-  feeling  arid  warmth. 

Tlftis  discovery  waa  in  itself  koghsble  enough,  but, 
instead  then  of  enUvening  me,  it  rather  suggested  the 
glooitHest  reflections.  J  saw  myself  in  a  place  where, 
if  what  waa  AiImo  seemed  true,  truth  itself  bccarrie  a 
dream ;  where  roasen  lost  half  her  powers,  and  where 
tha  ia«o^  fidl  a  prey  to  delunive  hopes  or  fearAil  des- 
poodencies.  1  begaa  to  he  diMrustful  of  the  reality  of 
every  tbinf  whieh  preeents  itself  to  our  senses,  or  our 
iitind. .  Approachinir  my  thirtieth  year,  I  summoned 
philosophy  ibr  the  firitt  lime  to  my  aid.  All  the  ele- 
nientelay  tti  my  soul,  but  no  occasion  had  ever  called 
them  furth  intoaeiion,  sod  I  believe  the  majority  die 
withoiit  ever  attaining  a  eorroet  judgment. 

I  lay  tiU  «iglit  o*elock :  tho  cfawn  of  day  began  to 
«^)ea«  at  a  quarter  afU*r  nine  :  the  sun  must  rise :  I 
impatiently  antivipated  the  approach  of  niornin{r.  I 
bail  a  ieohng,  whteh  seemed  like  conviction,  that  1 
should  be  dismissed  to  my  home ;  and  I  could  not  sup- 
press the  longing  for  revenge  tbst  glowed  in  my  boeom. 
The  time  appeured  to  be  come  when  I  was  to  place  my- 
self at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  annihilate  the  aris- 
tocracy; it  seemed  to  nw  oh  if  ilie  order  for  the  destruction 
of  my  persecutors  would  not  content  me;  I  must  myself 
aid  in  butchering  thorn.  Such  is  man  !  AinI  bo  doubts 
not  th»  least  that  it  is  foason  that  speaks  in  him ;  but  it 
is  his  worst  enuuiy,  auger,  who  tlius  iniilales  the  voice 
of  reason. 

The  less  I  expected  from  the  moment  I  hoped  for,  so 
mucJi  the  more  did  my  roge  subside.  The  drawing  of 
boUs  in  the  paasoge.4  which  led  lo  tny  prison  broke,  to- 
wards half^ past  eight,  the  deep  stillness  of  this  hell,  in. 
vented  by  man  for  his  fellow  men;   I  saw  the  jailer  ap- 

Eear  before  my  grating  ;  he  asked  roe  whether  I  had 
od  time  enough  for  consideration  of  what  I  would  havo 


to  eit ;  one  Is  fortunate  when  the  insolence  of  inferiorsl 
takes  the  di«)gniso  of  a  jei»t.  I  demanded  rice,  soup, 
hoili'd  mentx,  bread,  water,  and  wine.  It  surprised  the 
(ellow  to  he:ir  me  ask  none  of  the  questions  ho  expected 
from  me ;  ho  went,  and  rctnrued  in  aqnarter  of  an  hour, 
to  expresit  his  wonder  that  I  had  nut  asked  for  a  bed,  or 
any  other  furniture,  **  for  1  deceived  myself  if  I  sop« 
po.Hed  I  should  only  remain  here  for  one  night.** 

*•  Bring  nic,  then,"  I  replied,  **  all  tliat*in  your  opin- 
ion  I  shall  want.** 

»*  Where  am  [  to  get  thom  from  ?  here  Is  pencil  and 

fapor,  write  down  the  address  where  I  am  to  apply.*' 
described  the  place  where  bed,  linen,  night-dress, 
slippers,  night-caps,  arm-chair,  table,  glass,  razors, 
liocket.handkerchitffs,  and  the  books  which  messer 
gjrande  had  taken  from  roe,  U>gether  with  other  papers, 
were  to  be  found.  I  read  this  inventory  to  him,  for  the 
fellow  could  not  read  himself,  and  he  told  mo  I  must 
omit  books,  ink,  paper!*,  looking-glasses,  and  razors,  for 
ihoy  were  forbidden  to  the  prisoners.  He  then  demand- 
ed  money  to  procure  my  food  :  I  gave  him  one  of  the 
tlitee  zechini  which  constitoted  all  my  wealth  ;  he  quit- 
ted me,  and  in  half  an  hour  1  heard  him  leave  the  pri- 
son.  I  afterwards  learned,  that  in  that  time  seven 
other  prisoners  had  been  secured,  to  each  of  whom,  as 
to  me,  a  seporale  cell  was  allotted,  to  hinder  any  com- 
munication between  us. 

About  noon  the  kee|>er  came,  accompanied  by  five 
assistants  appointed  for  the  service  of  the  state  prinoners, 
as  we  were  called ;  he  opened  the  door  to  bring  in 
my  furniture  and  food  ;  the  bed  was  placed  in  the  al- 
cove, the  dinner  on  a  small  table  ;  I  liad  only  an  ivory 
spoon,  bouiiht  with  my  own  money,  to  oat  with;  for 
knife  and  fork,  as  well  as  all  olher  articles  of  metal, 
were  prosciibed. 

^*TeII  me  what  you  will  haTe  for  to-morrow*s  food,  for 
I  can  only  visit  you  once  a  day.  that  is  at  sun-rise ;  and 
his  excellency  iho  secretary  bids  me  inform  you,  you 
shall  have  other  books  more  fitting  for  your  state,  for 
those  you  wrote  down  are  forbiddcMi.** 

^  Present  my  thanks  to  him  for  tho  favour  of  haTi:ig 
given  me  a  room  to  myself.** 

^  1  will  do  so  i?  you  desire  roe ;  but  you  ought  not 
lo  jest  with  him.** 

**  I  do  not  jest;  it  must  bo  a  favour  to  be  left  alorte, 
and  not  to  be  put  into  the  company  of  rascals,  such  as 
1  su|ipo^  to  be  in  these  dungeons.** 

**  Ilow  !  signer !  rascals!  I  am  astonished;  here  are 
none  but  people  of  cundiiion,  and  reasons  known  only 
to  tho  illustrious  inquinitors,  oompol  him  to  place  them 
apart  from  one  another  ;  with  you  thii*  bos  been  done  as 
a  severer  punishment,  and  am  I  to  return  your  thanks 
for  that?** 

**  I  did  not  know  this.** 

The  fellow  was  right,  as  I  learned  some  days  after- 
wards but  too  well.  I  then  found,  that  a  man  who  is 
alone  in  his  confinement,  without  the  power  of  employ- 
ing himself,  in  a  cell  nearly  dark,  and  wltere  he  only 
sees  the  person  who  brings  him  food,  once  in  a  day,  and 
in  which  he  cannot  even  walk  about  upright,  becomes 
the  most  miserable  of  living  creatures ;  he  may  at  last 
even  long  for  tho  company  of  a  murderer,  a  roadman,  or 
even  a  bear.  Solitude  in  those  prisons  brings  despair; 
but  none  know  that  who  have  not  had  the  experience. 
f  f  tho  prisoner,  however,  happen  to  posse&s  some  know- 
ledge; und  is  allowed  |ien  and  paper,  his  misery  is  di- 
minished a  tenth. 

When  the  jailer  was  gt>iio,  I  approached  my  table  to 
the  grating,  for  tho  sake  of  tho  scanty  light  which 
penetrated  the  aperture,  but  I  could  not  swallow  more 
than  a  spoonful  of  soup ;  ader  fasting  fivc-and-twcnty 
hours,  my  sickness  was  not  surprising.  I  passed  the 
day  tolerably  quietly  in  my  arm-chair,  and  waited  till 
morning,  expecting  the  promised  hooks.  I  was  kept 
awake  all  night  by  the  nnise  of  the  accursed  rats  in  tlic 
adjoining  garret,  and  by  the  striking  of  the  clock  in  the 
tower  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  as  audible  as  if  it  had 
been  in  my  room  ;  added  to  which,  that  a  host  of  fleas 
attacked  my  flesh  and  blood,  with  an  energy  without 
parallel,  that  nearly  produced  convulsions. 

At  day  break,  Lorenzo,  my  jailer,  appeared :  he  order- 
ed my  bed  to  be  made,  and  niy  room  to  be  swept  out 
and  put  in  order,  while  one  of  his  people  brought  me 
water  to  wash.  1  wished  to  go  into  the  garret,  but  he 
told  me  that  it  could  not  be  allowed.  He  gave  me  two 
largt;  books,  which,  intentionally,  I  would  not  open  be- 
fore him ;  probably  he  would  have  Informed  the  spy  if  I 
had  manirestcd  any  di.slike  to  them.  Afler  ho  had  ar- 
ranged my  meal,  and  cut  two  lemons,  he  left  me. 

I  ate  the  soup  directly,  tliat  it  might  not  grow  cold.  I 
held  one  of  the  books  up  to  the  light  of  the  grating,  and 


fenniTHwM  jolt  possible  U  read  in  this  BMuiaers  tht 

title  of  the  work  was,  ^  The  mystic  toara  of  tlie  saHv 

Miiria  ef  Jesne,  called  Agnda.**    i  oooW  aet  ^miaan 

what  cocdd  be  the  contents  •f  the  work.    Hie 

book  was  the  work  ot*  a  Jesuit ;  I  have 

name.    His  object  in  it  waa  lo  fbonit  m  i 

particular  veneration  (ktr  the  heart  of  our  Savaoar.    Aa- 

cording  lo  him,  this,  before  all  ether  peris  of  tbe  be^ 

of  the  Redeemer,  should  be  held  sacred :  the 

retcHHttd  roe ;  the  heart  seoiaed  to  me  to  be  bo 

thy  of  especial  veneratieo  than  any  otbsr  oftlse 

Tlie  first  work  somewhat  attracted  my  attestioB;  it  ess- 

tained  the  ravings  of  the  overstrained  &iMy  «f 

pious,   but  very  melanclmty  imn,  of  Spemsk 

whose  ignorant  superiors  bad  flattered  lier  ' 

her  chimerioal  and  extraordinary  ▼iaione  ' 

OS  rerelations,  inflamed  with  Jove  for  the  huAf 

and,  as  her  confidential  ftiend,  she  had  reeesse 

God  himself  the  direct  eomnmiid  lo  wrilo  tlw  lift  ef 

holy  mother;  the  Holy  Ghost  bad  afforded 

fill  instructions  for  this  purpose,  whiah  no  nsortsl  cssU 

have  obtaioed  by  other  means.    Tbe  ■lilif 

no  intentional  fietious,  for  invention  oooldnot  _ 

all  was  written  in  perfect  belief,  as  ie  nsnsHy  the 

the  visions  of  an  exalted  and  oversttwned  i 

which,  far  removed  from  pride,  is  perfecthr  esBvanBdaf 

tho  truth  of  the  commmMcations,  which  it 

sacred  spirit  to  have  instilled  into  it.     Tbe 

in  me  neither  a  ^^reater  thirst  for  nor  devstjoa.  te  t^ 

gion,  but  rather  mdoced  me  to  regard 

erroneous  that  contains  any  thing  either 

mystical. 

Nevertheless,  I  soon  fblt  tho  eflfect  this  rendlBr  had  ss 
my  spirits.  A  mind  more  susceptible  tbu  mine,  vd 
more  inclined  to  the  wonderful,  srovld  he.¥e  i««w^Mi—  ai 
visionary  as  that  of  the  nun  itself.  I  devsted  n 
week  to  the  work,  till  I  could  read  no  inrftber ;  «n 
to  sleep,  I  felt  the  influence  of  the  disoid 
nun  of^  Agrada  had  iograflcd  on  a  mind  d^aevod  by 
mehmcholy  and  bad  food.  I  smile  now  whem  i  na£ 
my  fantastic  dreams.  If  I  had  posscesed  pen  and  pifcr. 
a  work  might  have  been  produced  in  the  prisons  cf  ^ 
Camerotti,  more  extraorduiary  than  that  Si^nor  CuA 
had  sent  me. 

I  have  ever  since  been  persoadod  of  tbe  error  of  Ask 
who  boast  of  the  strength  of  the  humaa  iaIideeL  h' 
mankind  were  to  observe  narrowly,  it  would  diseoser 
more  of  weakness  than  of  strength  in  tbe  mind.  3d- 
withstanding  mental  derangement  is  a  rare 
I  aro  conviuoed  how  easily  the  mind  raay  be 
our  reason  is  like  gunpowder,  ««si]y  inflaased,  aad  brt 
requiring  a  spark  for  its  explosion.  Such  a  votk  asik! 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  can  oircnsei  a  nsa^  i«- 
son,  if,  like  roe,  ho  were  a  prisoner  in  tbe  CaBDoeoIti,*! 
deprived  of  every  omploymont,  and  ervery  otbcr  BcMa 
occupation. 

At  tlie  end  of  nine  davs,  I  was  deetitute  of  mosft. 
Lorenzo  asked  to  whom  he  should  apply  far  some;  I  ss- 
swered  to  no  one.  My  silence  and  reserve  were  0  ikt 
highest  degree  repugnant  to  this  goeeippin|r  and  an- 
ricious  man.  On  the  following  nKnninf  be  annoanetil 
to  me,  ^  that  fifty  sous  per  diem  were  anottcd  aae  bjrtk 
tribunal ;  as  receiver  of  this  sum,  he  fPoalri  keep  a  reck- 
oning of  my  expenditare,  and  accxmnt  with  me  at  tkr 
month's  end,  and  1  might  dispose  of  tbe  overplns.*"  I 
reouested  to  see  the  newspapers  twice  a  week,  bat  I  vm 
informed  that  that  was  forbidden.  Seventy4he  firm 
monthly  were  fur  more  than  I  could  spend,  f^  I  hu^ 
ate  any  thing :  the  overpowering  heat  of  mj  roooi,  ead 
the  want  of  proper  food,  had  exhausted  me ;  tbe'destmc 
live  time  of  the  dog  days  now  began,  and  the  snn*s  ran 
acting  on  the  leaden  roof  of  nay  prison,  oonTerted  ^ 
atmosphere  of  my  cell  to  that  of^a  sweatinfr-stose ;  I  rs- 
mained  entirely  unclothed,  and  the  percpiratioa  sCreaved 
down  on  both  sides  of  me  on  my  arm  chair  ae  I  sat  b 
it ;  violent  accesses  of  shivering  announced  the  apprasck 
of  fever :  I  remained  in  bed  and  was  slkttt.  On  tfee 
third  day  afler  the  first  attack,  when  Lorenzo  Ibond  aS 
my  fbod  untouched,  he  asked  roe  how  1  fbond  mysr'f  ^ 
'*  Well,*'  I  replied.  ^  That  is  impoedhle^  ibr  yoe  ed 
nothing ;  you  are  ill,  and  you  will  be  astomslied  to  Icsr 
of  the  bounty  of  the  tribunal,  fi>r  you  riiall^v«  ^  doc^ 
tor,  surgeon,  and  medicines,  without  its 
thing.**  In  three  hours  he  reappeared, 
ed  taper  belbre  a  man,  whose  appeaninoe . 
a  physician.  For  three  days  I  iiad  btien 
rever ;  he  wished  to  interrogate  me,  hot " 
to  my  confessor  and  physician  I  eoold' 
out  witnesses.  He  ordered  Lorenzo  to  "W 
his  refusing,  he  quitted  me,  dedari^ 
my  life.    This  was  what  I  wished ;  it  watik 
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to  motodiow  my  inflextUo  4/nat*  ikw  otMiMqu^ddes  of 
tinir  petMCUtioB* 

lo  tour  Imuts  the  physieiftii  returaed  alone  with  the 
Kfffat,  LoroEUo  renMining'  without  I  was  fu  od^haiiated 
tlmt  I  fbti  really  at  oaaa  Wboa  we  ar«  aerboil/  ill  we 
no  tongoff  ezporienoo  eanui ;  1  was  even  vexed  my  ter- 
mantiny  apirit  reinaiaod  witlioat«  ier  cioco  ho  had  ex- 
plained W  ■»  the  tHo  oftho  atrani^f  machine,  I  had 
ooBoeived  a  horror  of  him. 

I  ifawtly  explaixiod  my  aituatioo,  and  what  I  needed. 
^  Yoa  mwt  bsaiah  yoor  nelanoholy,  if  you  would  get 
weU,**  said  he.  *^  Write  a  receipt  ii>r  that  parpoee,  and 
bear  it  la  the  only  apothecary  who  can  prepare  a  doeo  ol 
•t  lor  ino^"  I  repliod ;  »"  Signer  OifalU  haa  be  n  the  fatal 
|Ay«oiaa  who  preoerihed  for  me  the  *  Heart  of  JoMtf,* 
nod  the  *  My»ti»  Town  :*  those  worka  have  reduced  me 
lo  this*"  no  prepared  for  me  hiinaelf  a  lemonade,  of 
which  he  •dvised  me  to  drink  copiously,  and  then  left 
nte»    I  pasMd  the  titghi  more  eaatiy,  though  with  trou- 


On  the  Mlowttt^  morning  my  medical  attendant  re. 
tamed,  aooempanied  by  a.  surgeon,  who  bled  roe ;  he 
gnvo  me  some  medioinet  which  1  was  to  take  at  evening, 
and  n  tei^gfal;  he  had  also  obtained  permission  for  me 
loifeepin  the^anret,  where  the  heat  was  not  quite  so 
oftetpowefing ;  but  this  I  declined  on  account  of  the 
falsi  which  I  foared  might  eoflae  into  my  bed.  He  oom- 
passiennled  my  conditkm,  and  told  me  that  he  bad  re- 
presented  to  Oavallt  the  consequences  of  my  reading  the 
books  he  had  sent  me,  and  that  Cavalli  had  promised  to 
•end  me  others;  in  the  moan  time  he  had  brought  me 
Boothios.  I  thanked  him  for  hb  kindnees,  and  he  went, 
afibr  leaving  me  eUer  and  barley  w^ler  to  drink. 

AAer  foot  visils  of  this  man  I  became  convalescent, 
and  I  regained  my  appetite.  At  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
teraber  i  was  tolerably  restored;  nothing  tormented  me 
bttt  heat,  vermm,  and  ennui,  for  I  eouU  not  road  Bocthius 
eternally.  Lorenso  tokl  me  I  might,  while  my  bed  was 
beng  made  and  my  room  swept  out«  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Seas  who  consumed  me,  wash  my  face  and  hands 
out  of  the  cell :  this  was  a  favour,  and  I  employed  the 
^  eight  or  ten  minotes  that  was  allowed  me  in  walking 
violently  up  and  down  the  garret :  tlie  rats,  frightened  at 
this,  were  not  visible.  On  the  same  day  Lorenxo  granted 
me  this  indulgence,  he  settled  his  aocouotB  with  me; 
theve  remained  about  thirty  livres  coming  to  me,  but  I 
nve  it  to  him,  telling  him  he  might  have  masses  said 
Sir  it;  he  thanked  me  as  if  he  had  been  the  priest  who 
had  to  say  them.  At  the  end  of  each  month  I  repeated 
this  gift,  hut  I  never  saw  any  receipt  from  a  priest ; 
withmit  dodbl,  it  was  among  Lorenao*s  least  crimes  that 
he  appropriated  thb  money  to  his  own  use. 

I  ramaitted  in  this  condition,  ever  noorbhing  the 
hope  0f  speedily  returning  to  my  liberty ;  scarcely  an 
evnning  passed  without  my  retiring  to  rest  with  a  con- 
viction that  on  the  morrow  my  freedom  would  be  an- 
nounced to  me;  but  as  I  saw  my  hopes  constantly  disap- 
pointed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  probably  a.  stated  term 
was  fixed  for  my  imprisonment,  and  I  conjectured  the 
first  of  October  to  be  that  term,  because  on  that  day  the 
inquisitors  were  changed.  My  confinement  would  la^t 
till  then,  I  further  concluded,  from  my  not  seeing  the 
secretary,  who,  I  had  supposed,  would  have  come  to  an- 
nounce to  me  the  crime  of  which  I  was  accused,  and  the 
extent  of  my  punbhment.  This  seemed  but  natural  and 
probahlc ;  but  I  deceived  myself;  for  in  the  Caincrotti 
nothini^  ever  passes  that  b  either  natural  or  probable.  I 
imagined  that,  aware  now  of  my  innocence,  tliey  were 
ashamed  of  their  persecution,  but  that  they  still  detained 
me  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputations ;  and  that  they 
would  free  rac  at  the  termination  of  their  rci^rn,  that  their 
•ncoessora  might  not  discover  the  injustice  they  had  been 
IfuiUy  of  towitfds  me. 

But  all  thb  and  other  reasoning  was  totally  fallacious, 
as  applied  to  the  inquisition.  Every  citizen  becomes 
l^uUty  as  soon  as  he  is  treated  by  this  court  as  such. 
What  use  then  to  examine  him  7  Why  give  him  the 
unpleaaant  information  of  bis  conviction  and  condemna- 
tion? Ub  confossion  b  not  needed;  they  therefore 
leave  htm  hope ;  the  tribunal  judges  and  condemns ;  the 
oulprii  b  but  a  machine,  a  mil,  to  drive  which  through  a 
plank  only  requires  a  hammer. 

On  the  night  aC  thethirtbth  of  September  I  could  not 
sleep :  I  longed  for  the  approich  of  day,  for  I  was  con- 
Tinccd  it  would  bring  me  freedom  ;  but  morning  broke, 
and  liorenzo  brought  me  my  food  without  a  word.  Five  or 
six  d3|ys  I  passed  in  rage  and  despair ;  I  began  to  think 
that,  mm  canoes  totally  inexplicable  to  me,  I  was  to  be 
confined  for  iifo.  This  foarful  thought  excited  a  longh, 
bat  nothing  more :  I  resolved  to  frco  myself  or  perish  in 
Cha  attompt    **  Deliberata  mortc  forocior.**  I  determined, 


at  the  beghming  of  November,  to  leave  a  place  by  strata- 
gem where  I  was  unjustly  detained  by  force,  'i'his  be- 
came my  only  tliought  1  resolved  in  my  mind  the 
means  of  accompUsbmg,  what  doubtless  many  liad  at^ 
tempted,  but  none  had  ever  succeeded  in.  A  curious 
circumstance  disclosed  to  me  the  effect  confinement  had 
had  on  my  mmd.  I  stood  in  my  cell,  with  my  eyes 
turned  up  towards  the  hole  in  the  roof,  and  contemplated 
the  large  beam;  Lorenzo  had  just  lefl  the  cell  with  two 
assistants,  when  1  saw  the  huge  timber  not  only  shake, 
but  bend  to  the  right  and  theu  resume  its  place;  at  the 
same  moment  I  lost  my  equilibrium :  I  knew  it  must 
proceed  firom  an  eartliquake,  and  the  alarmed  jailors 
concluded  the  same  thing.  Joyful  at  this  discovery,  I 
remained  silent;  in  five  minutes  the  shock  was  renewed, 
and  I  exclaimed,  **  Another,  another,  great  God !  but 
stronger."  Tlie  attendants  were  astonislied,  for  they 
suppMcd  me  deranged,  and  fl^d.  On  reflection,  I  was 
aware  that  it  had  occurred  to  me,  tliat  in  the  destruction 
of  the  ducal  palace,  1  might  effect  my  escape :  I  did  not 
seem  to  doubt  the  possibility,  that  the  falling  building 
would  leave  me  unhurt  and  free  on  the  pavement  of  St. 
Mark's  place !  The  same  earthquake  it  was  that,  on  the 
same  day,  laid  Lisbon  in  ruins. 

To  render  intelligible  my  plans  for  escape,  a  description 
of  the  **  locale*"  is  necessary. 

The  cclb  for  the  state  prisoners  are  on  the  highest 
floor,  in  the  roof  of  the  ducal  palace ;  which  roof  is 
neither  covered  with  slates  nor  tiles,  but  with  plates  of 
lead  three  foet  square  and  about  a  line  in  thickness; 
hence  the  name  Blcikammem.  The  only  access  to  them 
is  through  the  ^te  of  the  palace,  and  tiirough  those  gal- 
leries along  which  I  had  been  brought,  ano  in  the  way 
up  to  them  the  council  hall  of  the  state  inquisitors  is 
passed.  The  secretary  alone  keeps  tlie  key,  and  the 
jailer  returns  it  to  him  every  morning  after  he  has  per- 
formed  his  service  for  the  prisoners.  This  arrange- 
ment  was  made,  because  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day  the 
council  often  assembled  in  an  adjoining  chamber  called 
La  Bussola,  and  the  jailers  would  have  had  to  pass 
through  an  anto-room,  where  people  in  attendance  on  that 
council  were  in  waiting. 

These  prisons  occupy  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
building ;  tliree,  among  which  was  mine,  towards  the 
west,  and  four  towarcb  the  east.  l*he  gutter  on  our 
side  ran  along  the  inner  court ;  on  the  other  it  overhung 
the  canal  "  Rio  di  palazzo.*'  The  ceUs  on  that  side 
are  very  light,  and  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  them  ; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  the  others,  which  were  called 
"  trave,**  from  the  beams  which  crossed  the  windows  in 
the  roofi  The  floor  of  my  cell  was  the  ceiling  of  the 
hall  of  the  inquisitors,  who,  according  to  rule,  assembled 
only  at  night  allcr  the  meeting  of  the  ten,  of  which  they 
were  all  ot  them  members. 

I  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  lo- 
cality afforded  me  the  only  hope  of  escape.*  It  would  be 
necessarv  to  dig  through  the  floor  of  my  cell,  but  to 
effect  this  toob  were  required,  which  I  had  no  means  of 
obtaining,  deprived  as  1  was  of  all  means  of  communica- 
tion with  others ;  all  vbits  and  writing  materials  were 
absolutely  forbidden;  gold  to  bribe  the  jailers  I  had 
none;  and  if  they  woula  have  had  the  complaisance  to  let 
me  murder  them,  I  had  no  weapon ;  besides,  one  of  them 
dtood  sentinel  at  the  closed  passage,  and  before  even  a 
comrade  could  be  let  out  be  must  give  the  pass  word. 
Flight  remained  the  object  of  my  constant  thought ;  and 
since  I  could  derive  no  assistance  on  the  subject  fl-om 
Bocthius,  I  ceased  to  peruse  his  writings;  but  I  had 
ever  been  convinced  that  there  is  no  object  a  man  may 
not  attain  by  constantly  devoting  his  thoughts  to  it 

In  the  middle  of  November  I  was  informed,  that,  a 
new  state  prisoner  having  been  taken,  and  being  con- 
demned to  the  worst  cell,  I  was  to  have  him  for  a  com- 
panion.  The  information  was  of  course  agreeable  to  me. 
Accordingly,  afler  the  third  hour,  I  heard  the  drawing  of 
bolts,  and  Lorenzo  accompanied  by  hb  two  assistant?, 
appeared,  conducting  a  young  man,  who  was  dissolved  in 
tears:  they  shut  him  in  with  me,  and  led  iih.  I  Uy  on 
my  bed  in  the  alcove,  so  that  the  stranger  could  not  sec 
me.  I  was  diverted  at  his  surprise ;  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  only  five  foci  high,  so  ho  could  stand  up- 
right :  he  looked  on  my  arm.chair,  which  he  concluded 
was  intended  for  him,  with  attention;  and  seeing  my 
Bocthius  laying"  on  the  shelf  over  the  grating,  ho  dried 
his  eyes  and  opened  the  book,  but  pushed  It  away  dis- 
contentedly on  finding  it  a  Latin  work.  He  was  still 
more  surprised  at  observing  c1othc«,  and  on  approaching 
the  alcove  he  stretched  forth  hb  hand  and  touched  me, 
instantly  apologising.  I  bade  him  to  sit  down,  and  in 
this  manner  our  acquaintance  commenced.  He  told  me 
be  was  the  fon  of  a  coachman,  had  been  valet  to  a  count,. 


and  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  mnster*s  daughter ;  that 
when  tlie  father  found  that  she  returned  bb  atfacbment, 
and  that  tbey  meditated  a  secret  marriage,  tbC  Count  had 
exerted  bis  influence,  and  got  him  sent  neire. 

He  was  an  agreeable,  honest  young  man,  bttt  in  tbVe 
to  desperation,  and  all  his  tears  and  riglis  seemed  wonted 
more  on  account  of  his  mistresses  than  of  hb  own  situa- 
tion. 1  pited  hb  simplicity,  and  shared  my  provhlMia 
with  him,  but  be  ate  nothing ;  and  at  nig bt  I  levit  fifm 
my  mattress  to  sleep  on,  as  he  coaK)  pd  nothing'for  Mm- 
self  till  morning.  On  the  morrow  Lorenzo  brought  hf m 
a  mattressi  and  informed  him  that  the  trH>«ial  nlfotM 
him  fifteen  sous  daily  for  his  provisions/    1  UAd!  the 

i*'ailer  he  would  always  eat  with  me*  and  that  he  might 
Locp  the  money  \o  have  three  masets  weekly  add  fhr  nis 
soul.  Lorenzo  congratubt^d  my  companion  on  mV  kittd- 
ness,  and  gave  us  permission  to  walk  evtfry  day  half  an 
hour  up  and  down  in  the  gallery  :  this  %as  not  -onljr  of 
great  use  to  my  health,  but  enabled  me  to  fbrther  my 
plans  for  escape,  which*  n^vettlieleflaf  drd  not  iipcn  till 
eleven  weeks  afterwards. 

At  the  further  end  of  thb  magazine  for  raisf  1  found  a 
quantity  of  old  hunbert  on  each  tide  of  t#o  old  chests, 
laying  tumbled  tojgether  on  the  gfomid  f  a  heap  oTpepers 
and  writings  by  Mfore  (hem.  Amofrg  the  rubbhm  was 
a  Warming-pan,  a  braxbr,  t  fire-shovel  a^d.fongs,  an  old 
candlestick  and  a  tin  watering-pot;^  probably  some  iQu- 
lustrlous  predecessor  of  mine  had  obtained  permissSon  to 
have  these  for  his  convenience ;  I  also  obMrved  an  iron 
boHf  about  the  thickness  of  tnj  (h«nb<  and  etghfecn  in- 
ches long ;  but  I  touched  nothmg  f  the  trme  had  not  yet 
arrived  tor  fixing  my  attention  on  any  thing.- 

One  morning,  at  tne  end  of  the  mon6r^  my  Companion 
was  removed  from  me ;  Lorenzo  said  he  had  been  ordered 
to  the  prisons  called  La  Guattri :  they  are  in  the  Interior 
of  the  buildingf  and  belong  Kkewbe  tO  Che  inquisitors. 
Those  imprboned  In  them  enjoy  Che  prifilege  of  calfhig 
their  jailers  at  any  time^  if  they  Irant  aily  thing.  It  b 
true,  that  there  b  no  day-light,  bnt  an  oii-bmp  soppKes 
the  place.  I  afterwards  iKard  that  poor  Maggiorin^ 
passed  five  years  in  them,  and  was  thefi  banished  fortcft 
iflore  to  Lerigo !  The  loos  of  hb  soclei^  effected  wi« 
exceedingly.  Left  again  to  myself^  I  agam  f^  hito^e- 
jection,  £]t  I  still  was  albwed  the  prit^ge  of  walking 
in  the  gallery  for  a  short  time^  and  I  found  means  io<ez. 
amine  every  thing  that  was  there ;  moftf  pafficnlarfy  fn 
one  of  the  chests  1  found  some  bbnk  paper,  pasts,  nn* 
dressed  goose  feathers*  and  twine ;  the  other  was  fodced^ 
A  piece  of  Mack  smooth  marblcf  about  «M  fbOb  thick, 
six  long,  and  three  wide,  t  rtianaged  to  secret  and  Oonvey 
into  my  cell,  where  I  hid  it  und«r  my  shirt*. 

Eight  days  after  Maggiorino^  departure,  Lotento  told 
me  I  might  expect  another  companion.  Thb  jiaflei*, 
who  was  an  inveterate  gossip,  was  hnpatlent  at  my  re- 
serve ;  and  as  I  never  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  show* 
ing  hb  discretion,  he  concluded  that  I  ssked  hiwi  no 
questions,  in  the  belief  ho  had  nothing  to  fdl  me  wttrth 
knowing.  This  hurt  his  vanity;  and  to  profs  ^iM  1 
was  mistaken,  ho  let  fall  hints  of  many  tMngs^  of  which 
I  had  aaked  no  information,  respeetin^f  the  priMn^rtand 
tiie  rules  of  the  phce;  ho  also  boasted  his  own  vivfaes, 
but  they  were  for  the  most  port  negative* 

Thb  was  the  first  conversatioa  k9  had-  hoUOVrsd  me 
with ;  it  diverted  me,  and  hb  infhrmatfoA  #ac  afterwards 
of  use  to  me ;  I  sbo  gathered  fVom  it  that  hb  folly  pre. 
vented  him  fVom  being  baser  than  he  otherwise  might 
have  been.  I  was  fully  aware  that  I  odgM  profit  by  this 
folly. 

The  foUowfng  momhig  my  fierw  eompanioii  arrived, 
and  the  aaroe  scene  as  with  Maggwrino  was  repeated. 
I  now  found  that  I  shoold  vrant  two  ivory  spoons,  for 
the  first  day  I  always  had  to  treat  the  strangers. 

I  saluted  the  present  one  Immediately ;  and  my  hoard, 
already  fbitr  indws  long,  imposed  more  on  him  than  my 
statoro }  for  thoivh  I  was  allovred  scisMrs  ocoaahMally 
to  cut  my  nails,  1  was  not  permitted  to  out  mif  board ; 
but  use  b  every  thing,  and  J  became  osed  to  this. 

The  stranger  was  a  man  of  alrout  fifty,  tiiin,  and  stoop- 
ed mtioh  r  m  waa  shabbily  dressed,  and  had  a  sinister 
expression  of  oounterranee }  he  was  reserved  towards  me 
the  first  day,  though  he  ate  my  rictoab,  hut  on  the  mor- 
row  he  changed  his  system.  A  good  bed  and  Knen  Be- 
longing  to  him  was  brought  htm.  The  JaUor  askl^l  about 
his  food,  and  demanded  money  for  it. 

**  I  have  not  even  a  sous.*^ 

"Good,"  replied  Lorenzo;  ••ihcli  yofl  fthafl  have  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  shrp^s  biscuit,  and  excellent  water." 
He  fetclied  both  directly,  and  then  Yeft  mc  alone  With  the 
spectre.  He  sighed,  and  that  awaked  rny  compa^rion. 
•*Be  not  dejected,**  said  I  to  him,  '*you  shall  eat  with, 
me ;  but  you  have  been  fmpredent  to  Come  here  absolute- 
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fy  mthflut  NKNiejP."  **>  I  have  money,**  lie  replied,  **  but 
mw  iwMi  Boi  ki  tbese^  harpici  know  tt4** 

I  kftnit  irons  htm  that  he*wao  ao  iftorcr,  who  bad 
beyn  flsnt  h«re  9io«t  justly  for  an  iofaraooa  piece  of  i>oriie> 
•cy  ho  4ja4  praotised  towards  a  Count  Sorunoi»i  to  whom 
Imi  bad  rvfiu^d  reistittftipnof  some  money  be  haid  been  in- 
toasted  with  by  bim.  AAer  being  condemned  in  a  process 
,wilhiOast%The  was  oemmitted  bore  till  he  should  pay. 
On  tho  fourth  day,  at  about  four,  Lorenxo  sommoned  him 
ito  >the  •  proietiQe  of  the  secretary.  He  dressed  immediate- 
Ijf  and  put  on  mt  shoes  without  my  beio^  aware  of  it ; 
be  came'baok  in  half  an  hour  in  great  gnef  and  affita- 
•iion,  and  took  out  of  his  shoes  two  patrscs  with  Urree 
hundred  and  fifty  scchihi  in  them,  with  which  he  returned 
to  the  seorctAryi  Lorenzo  told  me  ho  bkd  been  liberated 
«•  paying  ihi9  sum,  and  his  ihiAgs  were  sent  for  on  the 
iblloWing  day.  looncluded  thai  the  threats  of  torture 
bod  bffoyght  him  to  ooofeasion,  so  there  may  bo  some 
inae  eten  In  Ibis  tvraniy. 

1  On  tbo  istof  January^  1756,  I  received  a  new  year's 
a^  LorenJo  brought  me  a  beautiful  dressing-gown, 
fiocd  witb  Ibx  fUri  a  silken  eorerlid  quilted  with  wool, 
aad  ft  oas«  of  bear  skin  to  put  my  feet  in ;  for  in  propor- 
tion «8  it  was  hot  in  sumaoer  was  my  prison  cold  in 
wiator.  At  the  same  time  be  informed  me,  that  six 
■ocbifii  monthly  were  placed  ai  my  disposal,  and  that  I 
oricht  boy  whiit  books  or  newspapers  I  pleased.  He 
ftdoed  that  this  present  came  from  my  friend  and  patron, 
tbe  Patncian  Bragadino :  I  begged  of  him  some  pap^ 
and  a  pencil,  ai^  wrote  on  it,  "My  thanks  for  the 
cfooieiioy  sf  tlie  tribunal  and  the  generosity  of  Signor 
Bragadinob** 

A  person  must  have  boon  in  my  situation  to  be  able  to 
be  QibW  to  appreciate  the  eficct  tliis  had  on  me :  in  the 
fulness  of  my  heart  I  pardoned  my  oppressors;  in- 
deed 1  was  nearly  induced  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
«seaping4  so  pliant  is  man,  afler  misery  has  bowed  him 
4own  and  degenerated  him. 

One  Ototnlng,  as  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the  gar- 
>rstv  my  eyes  rested  on  the  bolt,  which  still  lay  on  the 
ground*  I  saw  that  it  could  bo  made  to  supply  me  with 
an  ofltensive  and  defensive  weapon.  I  picked  it  up,  hid 
itnnder  -my  clothes,  and  brought  it  into  my  cell,  at  the 
sam^  tioie  taking  in  my  hand  the  piece  of  marble  I  be- 
ibrO'Dientionod  to  have  secured :  I  recognised  it  now  for 
m  wbolslone,  and  trying  tho  bolt  on  it,  I  resolved  to  make 
aweapottiof  the  latter,  though  every  convenience  for  so 
doing  was  wanting.  The  cUfficulties  I  had  to  overcome 
#cre  b«t  an  inaentive  to  my  perseverance :  I  was  obliged 
t*  perfivBt  my  work  in  nearly  perfect  darkness,  and  to 
hold  the  stone  in  my  hand,  §6t  want  of  something  to  lean 
it  agaioBt  t  and  instead  of  oil,  I  was  compelled  to  use  my 
own  spittle.  J  worked  fiiorteen  days  to  convert  the  bolt 
kitaan  octangfular  stiletto,  and  a  sword-maker  could  not 
bate  done  it  better }  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  ideo 
of  tbe  fatigua  and  patience  it  oost  me :  it  was  a  work, 
.^qnami  Sicnli  non  invenere  tyrannL**  1  could  hardly 
inovQ  mf  riffbt  arm,  and  my  Icfl  hand  was  become  one 
bibter;  but  I  would  not  give  up  my  work.  At  length  it 
was  finished.  Proud  of  my  labour,  and  yet  uncertain 
of  what  use  it  would  be  to  me,  I  was  pusded  in  what 
manner  to  conceal  it^  so  as  to  escape  discoveiT>  I  hid  it 
in  the  straw  of  my  arai«chair ;  no  one  could  find  it  there 
onloBS  ht  bnew  of  its  mtuation.  In  tliis  manner  I  was 
provided  with  one  step  towards  an  escape,  which,  if  not 
wonderful,  was  at  least  remarkable. 

AAer  four  days  of  refiection,  I  concluded  that  the  only 
thing  that  roaiained  for  me  to  do,  would  be  to  dig  a  hole 
through  tbo  floor  of  the-  cell.  I  knew  that  under  it  must 
bo  the  chamber  in  which  I  had  seen  Cavalli ;  I  knew  that 
this  chamber  was  every  morning  open,  and  that  if  I  could 
efibct  tho  opening,  I  eould  let  myself  down  by  means  of 
my  bed«olothes»  then  conceol  myself  under  the  table  of 
the  tribunal^  and  escape  tbe  following  morning  when  the 
door  vriB  opened,  i  hoped  to  he  able  to  reach  a  place  of 
safety  before  i  wsvo  puMued:  if  I  found  a  sentinel,  placed 
b^  Lforonao,  in  that  chamber,  I  would  witli  my  weapon 
lull  bim ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  floor  of  the 
ocU  was  doubly,  and  perhaps  trebly  boarded,  the  work 
might  occupy  me  many  months,  and  how  should  I  be 
able  to  hinder  tbe  sweepin|^  of  my  room  so  long  ?  To 
forbid  it  would  oxcito  suspicion,  for  I  had  at  first  most 
strenuously  insisiod  on  it,  for  the  sake  of  exterminating 
the  vermin. 

Nevertheless,  i  did  forbid  it ;  and  afler  some  days, 
JLocensQ  was  curious  to  know  the  reason  ;  I  replied,  that 
it  raised  a  dust  that  was  prejudicial  to  my  lungs:  he 
proposed  first  sprinkling  it,  but  Uiat  I  reprobated  still 
more,  because  dampness  caused  spitting  of  blood.  At 
tho  end  of  a  week  he  commanded  it  to  be  swept,  had 
tbo  bed  taken  out  of  tho  cell,  and  brought  in  alight,  under 


the  pretence. of  seeing  it  well  swept ;  1  saw  that  he  bar 
beared  some  suspicion,  but  I  remained  quite  indifierent 
in  appearance,  and  took  my  resolution  accordingly. 

1  stained  ray  handkerchief  with  blood,  which  1  obtain- 
ed by  cutting  my  thumb,  and  waited  in  bed  his  coming. 

**r  have  coughed  so  violently,**  1  saidf  ^  that  I  have 
burst  a  blood-vessel  t  see  how  I  have  blcdj  pray  send  for 
a  physician***  One  soon  arrived,  bled  mcf  and  gave  me 
a  receipt  I  dedai^d  to  him  that  Locenzo  was  alone  to 
blame,  because  he  would  persevere  in  having  the  |dace 
swept.  He  was  desired  to  desist,  which  be  agreed  to ; 
and  it  became  a  rule  among  the  under  jail-keepers,  only 
to  sweep  the  rooms  of. those  tliey  meant  to  ill-treat ! 

1  had  gained  much,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  tor 
beginning  my  work ;  it  was  so  cold  that  I  could  not  hold 
the  iron  witliout  my  hands  being  frozen.  M^  undertak- 
ing required  great  circumspection:  the  long  wmter  nights 
made  me  inconsolable ;  I  had  to  pass  nineteen  hours  in 
darkness,  for  on  the  foggy  days,  which  are  common  in 
Venice,  the  light  that  was  able  to  penetrate  to  me  was 
not  sufficient  to  enable  mo  to  read.  I  again  sunk  into 
despondency ;  a  lamp  would  have  made  me  happy.  I 
(bought,  and  thought,  how  I  could  supply  the  place  of 
one:  I  required  a  lamp,  wick,  oil,  flint,  and  steel, 
and  tinder,  and  1  had  not  one  of  them  all ;  tbe  hunp, 
however  I  supplied  by  means  of  an  earthen  pipkin,  in 
whidi  butter  and  egc^s  wore  prepared,  and  which  I 
managed  to  conceal :  1  saved  the  oil  for  my  salad,  and 
wicks  I  made  out  of  cotton  from  my  bed ;  I  then  pretend- 
ed to  have  a  violent  tootli-acbe,  and  persuaded  Lorenzo 
to  0tve  me  a  flint  to  steep  in  vinegar,  to  apply  to  the  tooth, 
and  he  was  present  when  I  laid  three  flints  in  vinegar 
for  that  purpose.  A  buckle  in  my  girdle  served  for  a 
steel,  but  1  had  neither  matches  nor  tinder;  these,  at 
length,  I  managed  to  obtain,  through  contrivance  and 
fortunate  circumstances.  An  inflammation  caused  me  an 
intolerable  itching ;  I  requested  Lorenzo  to  procure  from 
tho  physician  a  receipt  to  cure  it :  he  proscribed  **  diet 
for  a  day  and  three  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  to 
cure  the  irruption;  or  rub  the  part  with  flour  of  brim- 
stone ;  but  the  last  to  be  used  with  caution."  I  laughed 
at  the  danger,  and  desired  Lorenzo  to  buy  me  the  solve, 
or  rather  to  buy  the  sulphur,  and  I  would  make  the  salve 
myself  with  butter ;  this  he  did ;  but  now  for  the  tinder ; 
to  contrive  a  substitute  for  that  was  tlie  work  of  three 
days.  It  at  last  occurred  to  me  Uiat  I  had  ordered  mv 
tailor  to  stuff  my  silken  vest,  under  the  arms,  with 
sponge  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  stain;  the  clothes, 
quito  new,  lay  before  me ;  my  heart  beat, — the  tailor 
might  not  have  fulfilled  my  orders ;  I  hesitated  between 
fear  and  hope.  It  only  required  two  steps  and  I  was  out 
of  suspense ;  but  I  could  not  resolve  on  those  two  steps ; 
at  last  I  advanced  to  the  place  where  tbe  clothes  lay,  and 
feeling  unworthy  of  such  a  favour,  if  I  should  find  the 
sponge  there,  1  fell  on  my  knees,  and  prayed  fervently. 
Comforted  by  this,  I  took  down  the  dress — and  found 
the  sponge. 

I  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  it,  than  I  poured  the 
oil  into  the  pipkin,  and  put  the  wick  in,  and  the  lamp  was 
ready.  It  was  no  little  addition  to  the  pleasure  thb 
luxury  afibrded  me,  that  I  owed  it  entirely  to  my  own  in- 
genuity,  and  that  I  had  violated  one  of  the  strictest  laws  of 
Uie  prison.  I  dreaded  the  approach  of  night  no  longer;  but 
I  was  obliged  to  renounce  salad,  my  favourite  dish.  I 
determined  to  begin  my  operations  on  the  first  Monday 
of  Lent,  for  during  the  oxtrava^nce  of  the  carnival,  1 
was  daily  liable  to  have  companions  sent  me.  On  Ash 
Wednesday  Lorenzo  announced  to  me,  that  I  was  to  ex- 
pect the  annual  visit  of  the  secretary,  which  was  made  for 
ihe  sake  of  receiving  any  complaints  of  the  prisoners,  and 
to  enable  them  to  confess,  and  receive  the  sacrament;  he 
desired  me,  tlierefore,  to  dress  and  recei*/e  him.  When 
he  came,  I  begged  to  have  a  confessor  sent  to  me  on  tho 
morrow,  but  I  made  no  otiicr  request,  and  preferred  no 
complaint  I  regretted  tiiat  I  could  not  forbear  shivering 
from  cold,  as  the  secretary  might  take  it  for  a  sign  of 
guilt;  when  he  found  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  he 
made  a  slight  salutation,  and  lefl  me,  and  I  returned  to 
my  bed  again  to  get  warm. 

I  now  be^n  to  cut  tlirougb  the  deal  boards  of  my  floor 
with  my  stiletto ;  at  first  tbe  cliips  were  not  bigger  than 
a  grain  of  com,  but  by  and  by  they  increased  to  respect- 
alue  splinters ;  the  deals  were  about  sixteen  inches  broad. 
I  dug  my  hole  where  two  of  them  joined,  and  was 
oblig^  to  be  expcditioof, — for  what  was  I  to  do  if 
anoQier  prisoner  had  come,  who  would  have  insisted  on 
having  the  cell  swept  out  ?  1  bad  moved  my  bed  on  one 
side,  lighted  my  lamp,  and  lay  on  tho  ground,  my  stiletto 
in  one  hand,  and  a  napkin  to  collect  the  chips  in  the  othor; 
fortunately  I  met  with  no  nail  nor  cramp  to  impede  my 
progress.  Ader  six  hours*  work  I  tied  the  napkin  together, 


intending  t»  einpty  tbe  obips  behind  the  haabm  in  ti* 
ante-room,  and  I  put  the  bed  h&ek  again  in  Us  plaeo^  Oa 
continuing  mj  work  on  tbo  following  day,  I  dis- 
covoved  a  second  deal  under  the  first,  and  of  tbe  sbik 
thickness ;  1  bad  no  interruDtioD,  but  wan  m  toMumd 
dread  of  it  In  this  way  I  laboored  dail/  lor  tbms 
weeks :  three  planks  were  now  cut  throagb,  wad  iwdti 
them  I  Ibund  a  pavemoat  of  small  pieces  of  oMrble,  eaU 
"  terrazzo  marmorin  ;***  against  this  ray  weapm  wis  in- 
effectual*  I  leeollected  Hannibal*s  centrivanee  Sat  pas- 
ing  tbe  Alp^  and  resolved  to  try  it  on  tliis  jimwtmn  I 
found  that  the  vwesar,  aided  bj  my  persereraBee^eBidM 
me,  if  not  to  dig  tnroogh  the  marUet  at  leaet  to  eetoet 
the  mortar  that  cemented  tbe  pieces togetbec,  «id  mtm 
days  I  accomplished  my  purpose^  and  bad  not  broken  ny 
stiletto.  I  now  found,  as  I  expected,  mmatkcr  plank, 
probably  the  last,  but  witb  which  I  bad  f^reater  '  ' 
culties,  for  tbe  bole  vras  already  ten  inohea  4u 

It  was  on  the  twenty-fifUi  of  Jane,  ae  in  Ike 
afler  working  three  hours,  layin|;'  on  my  eteni 
ground,  and  quite  naked,  dropping'  with  aw  eat,  and  mj 
lamp  standing  lighted  in  the  hole,  when  i  hevdtbe 
rattling  of  the  bolts  in  tbe  ante^^oome.  Wbata  manait! 
I  blew  out  tbe  lamp,  left  the  stiletto  and  sftfdua  In  tks 
opening,  pushed  the  bedstead  into  tbealoovB,  tbreviaat- 
tress  and  bedding  upon  it,  and  axmk.  on  tha^eorv  nsariy 
dead,  just  as  Lorenao  enterad ;  be  wonM  inTe- tasdoB  mm 
if  I  luid  not  cried  out  *^Ab,  my  God  JT  ^«i-'— ^ 
*^  bow  I  pity  yon,  signor ;  thb  (dace  ia  like  an  even. 

up,  and  thank  heaven  ^  having  sent  jam  nock  a 

panion.    Your  excdleney  may  now  coum  ttk"    He  sad 
this  to  the  unfortunate  man  who  fbUowed  hina, 
thinking  of  my  nakedness;  the  stranger,  homtr 

oeived  it,  and  turned  away,  while  I  searched-  in  ^ 

a  shirt  The  new  comer  must  have  tbougki  >■*— f**f  ii 
hell,  and  he  exdaimod,  **  Where  am  1 7  and  mrb^r  an  I 
to  be  confined  ?  What  a  heat  and  wbat  a  am^l  Vill 
whom  am  I  imprisoned?**  Lorenao  called  bbn  oat  of  As 
cell,  begged  me  to  put  on  a  shirt,  and  to  go  out  tals  lis 
garret  He  told  the  stranger  he  bad  ordera  lo  get  biia  a 
bed,  and  whatever  be  might  want,  direct!/  ;  in  the  mesa 
time  he  might  walk  up  uid  down  in  tbe  rooni,  and  tfe 
smell  in  the  cell  would  go  ofi*:  the  amell  in 
from  the  lamp,  which  i  bad  blown  out  Ixt 
me  no  reproaches  on  the  subject,  thoogh  I 
he  suspected  the  truth,  and  I  began  to 
for  this  forbearance. 

At  length  I  went  out  into  tbe  room  with  waymiaitmd 
dressing  gown  on :  tho  new  prisoner  wrote  with  a  penei 
what  he  wanted  ;  but  as  soon  as  be  saw  me,  he  exclaimed. 
'*  You  here,  Casanova  !**  I  reeognased  bins  muoe^^^ 
for  the  Count  Abbe  Fanarok,  &om  Bieecia:  be  was 
an  agreeable,  much-esteemed  man,  BAy  yenra  of  age,  wad 
rich.  I  embraced  him  with  tears,  and  said  he  was  tbe 
last  man  I  expected  to  see  there.  I  told  bins,  whan  we 
were  lefl  alone,  that  I  would,  when  bis  bed  niTi,  efiir 
him  the  alcove,  but  begged  him  to  refnae  it,  and  io  finbid 
the  sweeping  out  of  the  room.  I  wonld  tell  bim  after. 
wards  my  reasons.  I  mentioned  the  bkNriitf  est  ^tle 
lamp :  he  promised  scGresy^  and  rejoiced  thatbe  was  con- 
fined with  me.  I  learnt  nom  him  that  no  oae  knew  the 
crime  of  which  I  was  accused;  and  that,  tbere&ne,  Abb 
were  all  sorts  of  reports  and  eonjoetnrcs  afloat  abeot  iL 
Towards  the  evening  hie  bed,  chair,  Unen,  peiinBe,  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  good  wine,  were  brought  >i»t«-  Us 
could  eat  nothing,  but  I  was  fiir  fiomtolkMraig  bis 
example*  His  bed  was  placed  without  moving' 
we  were  shut  in  together. 

I  now  brought  m^  lamp  out  of  tbe  hole,  and 
at  finding  my  napkm  soaked  in  oil;  when  an 
that  might  have  had  tragical  conaeqoenccs 

trifling  one,  we  have  a  nght  to  laugh :  the 

me  in  my  mirth  when  he  heard  the  story,  as  I  set  it  Io 
rights  again,  and  lighted  it  We  never  slept  the  vUs 
night,  less  on  account  of  the  vermin,  as  that  we-had  a». 
merous  questions  to  ask  of  one  another.  From  bim  I 
Icamt  that  the  cause  of  his  arrest  was  an  insignificant  bat 
indiscreet  observation  of  his,  made  at  a^  p^Min  pJaee.  I 
told  him  he  miffht  expect  to  remain  here  a  week,  and  tb^ 
then  he  would  be  banished  to  Breseia  fer  a  ikmr  *——'*-. 
but  he  would  not  believe  be  would  bo  kept  bees  even  a 
week ;  he  afterwards,  however,  fixmd  my  propheey  eor- 
rect.  I  did  my  best  to  console  Mm  for  the  nnrti&BatiQn 
of  his  confmement 

In  the  morning  early,  Lorenzo  broog^  ns  eoffm,  mad 
the  count*s  dinner  in  a  badiet;  tbe  latter  eoold  aol  mm* 
derstand  why  he  most  ekt  at  this  hoar.  We  wen 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  galiery  for  an  boor,  and  weae  then 
shut  in.  Tbe  fleas  wbieh  tormented  m,  iadneed  tks 
abbe  to  ask  me  why  I  would  not  have  the  pftaoe  mmrnftt 
1  told  bim,  and  showed  bbn  everj  tking«   -Mm-  was 
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•stotiiabfM),  and  mortified  Uiat  be  h&d  compelled xne  to  the 
dtscloBUf 0.  He,  however,  encouraged  me  to  pcrfievere. 
The  eight  days  quickly  passed ;  bat  how  imwUiing  I 
irafl  to  lose  my  eompamon  may  be  conceited.  It  was 
•upcrfluoBS  to  enjoin  him  to  secresy  at  his  departure ;  I 
thoold  have  offended  him  by  the  mention  of  it  With 
much  toil  I  completed  my  work  by  the  twenty-third  jot 
August;  an  unfortunate  discovery  had  retarded  me  till 
then.  When  I  had  made  a  small* hole  in  the  last  plank » 
1  Ibund  I  was  right  in  my  supposition,  that  it  was 
the  chamber  of  the  inquisitors  tnat  was  bcnoath ;  but 
I  perceived  that  I  had  made  tho  aperture  just  above 
m  lar^  cross-beam,  a  circumstance  that  I  hod  all  along 
ftarcd.  I  was,  consequently,  obliged  to  widen  tho  hole 
on  the  other  sido,  to  escape  this.  I  stopped  the  small 
bole  in  the  plonk  with  bread,  that  the  light  of  my  lamp 
mijflH  not  be  perceived,  for  I  resolved  to  postpone  my 
flight  till  the  night  before  8t.  Austin's  day,  for  then  1 
kntm  that  the  great  council  assembled,  and  that  thcrc- 
Ibre  the  fivssola  would  be  empty,  which  adjoined  the 
chamber  1  must  escape  through* 

Baton  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  an  event  happened 
tbaA  ewn  now  makes  me  shudder  at  tho  recollection  of 
it.  I  heard  the  bolts  drawn,  and  a  death-like  iear  seized 
me;  tJie  beating  of  my  heart  shook  my  body,  and  I  threw 
mysdf  aliMost  fainting  in  my  arm-chair.  Lorenzo,  still 
in  the  garret,  said  to  me  through  the  grating,  in  a  tone 
•f  pkfuara,  **  I  wish  you  joy  of  Uie  news  1  bring.^'  I 
imagined  be  bad  brought  me  ray  freedom,  and  I  saw  my- 
self lost;  the  discovery  of  the  hole  I  had  made  would 
efiectually  debar  me  from  liberty.  Lorenzo  entered,  and 
desired  me  to  follow  him ;  i  offered  to  dress  myself,  but 
ke  said  it  was  unnecessary,  as  he  was  only  going  to  re- 
move  mo  from  this  detestable  cell,  to  anotiier  quite  new, 
and  well  lighted,  with  two  windows,  from  which  I  could 
overlook  half  Venice,  and  could  stand  upright  in ;  I  was 
nearly  beside  m3r8etf.  I  asked  for  some  vinegar;  begged 
him  to  thank  the  secretary,  but  to  introat  him  to  leave 
■le  where  I  was.  Lorenzo  asked  mo  if  I  were  mad,  to 
refuse  to  exolmnge  a  hell  for  a  paradise ;  and  offering  me 
his  arm  to  aid  me,  desired  my  bed,  bcoks,  6lc,  to  be 
brought  afler.  Seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  any 
longer,  I  rose,  and  left  my  cage,  and  heard  liim,  witii 
some  small  satisJkctiun,  order  my  chair  to  be  brought 
with  me,  for  in  the  straw  of  that  was  my  spontoon  hid. 
Would  it  had  been  possible  for  my  toilsome  work  in  the 
floor  to  have  accompanied  me  also ! 

Leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  Lorenzo,  who  tried  by 

lauffhing*  to  enliven  me,  I   passed  through  two  long 

galWies,  then  over  three  stops  into  a  large  light  hall,  and 

passed  through  a  door  at  the  left  end  of  it,  into  a  Corridor, 

twelve  feet  long  and  two  broad ;  the  two  ^rratcd  windows 

in  it  presented  to  the  eye  a  wide  extensive  view  over  a 

great  part  of  the  town,  but  I  was  not  in  a  situation  to  be 

lojoieed  at  the   prospect    The  door  of  my  destined 

prison  was  in  the  comer  of  tliis  corridor,  and  the  grating 

of  it  was  opposite  to  one  of  tlie  windows  that  lighted  the 

passage,  so  that  the  prisoner  could  not  only  enjoy  a  great 

part  of  the  prospect,  but  also  feel  tlie  refreshment  which 

the  oool  air  of  the  open  window  afforded  him ;  a  balsam 

ibr  umj  ereatore  in  ooniincmont  at  that  sea^n  of  the 

year ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  all  this  at  that  moment,  as 

the  reader  might  easily  conceive.    Lorenzo  left  me  and 

my  ohair,  into  which  I  threw  myself  telling  ine  he  would 

go  for  mv  bed. 

I  sat  like  a  statue ;  I  saw  all  my  labour  lost ;  T  could 
yet  hardly  lament  it :  not  to  think  of  the  future  was  all 
the  alleviation  J  could  find  for  my  misery.  I  ac- 
knowledged ray  situation  as  a  punishment  ror  having 
delayed  my  escape  for  three  days ;  but  did  I  deserve  to 
be  po  severely  punished,  for  listening  to  the  most  pruden- 
tial dictates  of  reason,  instead  of  following  the  suggcs- 
tions  of  my  habitual  impatience  7 

In  a  fijw  minutes,  two  under  jailers  brought  me  my 
bed  and  returned  to  fetch  my  other  things ;  but  two 
boars  elapsed  without  my  hearing  any  thin^  further, 
tboui^h  the  door  stood  wide  open;  this  delay  excited  many 
reflections^  bat  1  could  come  to  no  resolution ;  as  I  had 
every  thing  to  fear,  I  endeavoured  to  bring  my  mind  to 
that  state  of  composure  Uiat  might  arm  me  against  what- 
ever mi^ht  happen. 

Besides  the  "  Camerotti,"  and  the  prisons  in  the  inner 
(XMirt^  there  are  also  nineteen  other  frightful  subterra- 
neous dungeons  in  tlie  ducal  palace,  destined  for  prisoners 
fBondentaed  to  death.  All  judges  and  rulers  on  earth  have 
cstx^enoed  it  a  mercy  if  they  left  the  wretch  his  life^  how- 
airer  iiaiaful  thai  life  might  be  for  him.  It  can  only  be 
a  tnegej  when  the  prisoner  considers  it  himself  as  such; 
and  he  ooght  to  be  oonsultcd  on  tho  subject,  or  else  the 
intended  mercy  becomes  injustice* 

TfaaiB  mneleen  subterraneous  dungeons  are  really 


graves ;  but  they  are  colled  ^  wells,"  because  they  are 
always  two  feci  deep  in  water,  tiie  sea  penetrating 
through  the  gratings  that  supply  the  wretched  light  that 
is  allowed  to  them*  The  prisoner,  who  will  not  stand 
all  day  long  in  salt  water,  must  sit  on  a  trestle,  that 
serves  him  at  night  for  a  bedstead ;  on  that  is  placed  his 
mattress^  and  each  morning  his  bread,  water,  and  soup, 
which  he  must  swallow  immediately,  if  he  do  not  wish 
to  contend  for  it  with  large  sea-rats,  that  infest  these 
wretched  abodes.  In  these  fearful  dungeons,,  where  the 
prisoner  remains  for  life,  some  have,  notwithstanding  the 
misery  of  their  situation  and  mcagrcncss  of  their  food, 
attained  a  considerable  age.  I  knew  of  a  man  of  the 
name  of  fieguelin,  a  Frenchman,  who  having  served  as 
a  spy  for  the  republic  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  had  sold 
himself  as  an  agent  also  to  them :  ho  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  his  sentence  was  changed  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  the  **  wells  ;*'  he  was  four  and  forty  years 
of  ago  when  he  was  first  immured,  yet  he  lived  seven 
and  tiiirty  years  in  tliem ;  he  could  only  have  known 
hunger  and  misery,  yet  thought  ^dum  vita  supercst, 
bene  est,^  and  to  this  misery  did  I  now  expect  to  be  con- 
demned. 

At  lost  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  one  approaching  in  a 
towering  passion  ;  it  was  Lorenzo,  absolutely  mad  with 
rage ;  foaming  witli  passion,  and  cursing  Grod  and  all  the 
samts,  he  demanded  of  mo  the  axe  with  which  I  had 
made  the  hole,  and  insisted  on  knowing  tlie  sbirri  who 
had  furnished  me  with  it;  and  he  ordered  me  to  be 
searched.  I  stood  up,  threatened,  stripped  myself^  and 
told  him  to  search  as  he  pleased,  lie  ordered  my  bed, 
my  mattrass,  every  thing  to  be  examined,  and  when  he 
found  notiiing — **  So,"  said  he,  ^  you  wou*t  tell  me  whore 
the  tools  are  you  used  to  cut  through  tho  floor ;  TU  sec 
if  youUl  confess  to  otliers."  ^  If  it  be  truth  I  have  cut 
through  the  floor,  I  shall  say  that  I  had  the  tools  of  your- 
self, and  that  I  have  given  them  back  again  to  you." 
At  these  words,  whicli  obviously  were  concurred  in  by 
'his  followers,  he  began  literally  to  howl ;  he  ron  his  head 
against  the  wall,  stamped  and  danced  about  like  a  mad- 
man ;  he  then  left  me ;  and  after  his  people  had  brought 
me  my  books,  clotlics,  bottles,  and  in  short  every  tiling, 
even  to  the  pieces  of  marble  and  the  lamp,  he  shut  the 
windows  of  the  corridor,  so  that  I  was  deprived  of  the 
fresh  air ;  yet  I  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  having  escaped 
so  cheaply ;  experienced  as  he  was  at  his  trade,  he  had 
neglected  searching  the  under  side  of  my  arm-chair ;  I 
stiS  possessed  my  stiletto,  on  which  I  migHt  rely  for 
achieving  my  escape. 

The  l^at  and  change  of  situation  prevented  my  sleep- 
ing :  early  in  the  morning,  sour  wine,  stinking  water, 
stale  salad,  tainted  meat,  and  hard  bread,  were  brought 
me ;  my  room  was  not  swept  out ;  and  when  I  begged 
for  the  window  to  be  opened,  I  got  uo  answer :  a  jailer 
examined  the  walls  and  the  floor,  osj'ccially  under  my 
bed,  with  an  iron  bar ;  fortunately  he  forgot  the  ceiUng, 
for  I  resolved  to  effect  my  escape  through  the  roof;  but 
to  effect  this  I  should  require  co-operation,  whicli  I  could 
not  yet  hopo  to  obtain ;  every  thing  which  I  did  would 
be  obvious  to  the  eye,  as  the  room  was  quite  new. 

I  passed  a  dreadful  day ;  towards  noon  the  heat  in- 
creased so  much,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  should  be  suffocated ; 
I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  for  all  that  was  brought 
me  was  spoilt ;  perspiration,  that  literally  dropt  from  me, 
hindered  me  from  reading  or  stirring,  but  no  change  was 
made ;  the  meat  and  the  water  that  were  brought  me  on 
the  following  day,  were  equally  repulsive;  I  asked 
whether  it  were  commanded  that  I  should  bo  killed 
through  heat  and  noisome  smells,  but  Lorenzo  would 
give  me  no  answer ;  I  dipped  some  bread  into  some  cy- 
press wine,  to  support  me,  ond  to  enable  me  to  stab  my 
tormenter  when  he  appeared  next  day  ;  however,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  saying,  that  as  soon  as  I  regained 
my  liberty,  I  would  certainly  throttle  him  ;  he  laughed, 
and  loft  mo  without  a  word ;  I  concluded  tliat  I  was 
treated  thus  by  command  of  the  secretary,  whom  he  had 
told  of  my  attempt  at  escape ;  I  was  nearly  overcome  by 
thc^  agitation  of  my  mind  and  tho  exhaustion  of  my 
body. 

On  tlie  eighth  day,  I  demanded  in  a  rage  my  monthly 
reckoning  before  the  undcr-jailers,  and  eaJkd  Lorenzo  a 
cheat ;  ho  promised  to  bring  it  next  morning ;  the  win- 
dow, which  he  opened  Ibr  a  moment  through  necessity, 
he  shut  again,  and  laughed  at  my  cries ;  but  I  dcternii li- 
ed to  persevere  in  using  a  violent  iichaviour,  as  I  had 
gained  a  little  by  it;  but  on  tho  morrow  my  rage  sub- 
sided, for  before  Lorenzo  gave  me  the  reckonmg,  he 
handed  me  a  basket  of  lemons,  which  Bragadino  had 
sent  me,  with  a  bottle  of  j^ood  water,  and  a  chicken ;  an 
attendant  opened  tho  window.  I  looked  only  at  thi 
balance  of  my  aceotmtyand  ezrcpt  one  zechio,  which  war 


to  be  divided  among  his  men,  I  desired  tbe  rest  ia  be 
given  to  Lorenzo's  wife :  whoa  we  were  alone  be  «&  id  to 
me  calmly,  ^  You  have  told  me  that  you  weM  indebted 
to  me  for  the  work.tools  vou  made  the  greet  openinfi-  in 
the  floor  of  your  cell  with  ;  I  am  not  therefore  cunow 
to  know  any  thing  more  of  that ;  but  who  gave  you  tbe 
lamp  ?**  .  , . 

^  You  yourself— you  gave  me  oil,  flint,  and>e«lpb«r; 
the  rest  I  had  already  J*  .c 

"  That  is  true ;  can  you  as  easily  prove  I  helpod  you 
to  the  tools  to  break  through  the  floor?" 

"  Just  as  easily,  i  got  every  thing  from  yon." 

"  Grant  me  patience !  what  do  I  hear  7  did  I  give  yeti 
an  axe?" 

**  I  will  confess  all,  but  the  secretary  must  be  present^** 

**  I  will  ask  no  further,  but  believe  you  ;  be  silent,  and 
remember  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  have  a  family."  He 
left  me,  holding  his  hands  to  his  flice.  I  rejoiced  to  have 
discovered  something  by  which  i  eoukl  keep  in  'awe  a 
man  to  whom  I  was  apparently  mdebted  for  my  Ufb^;  I 
knew  that  his  own  interest  would  keep  bun  aifoiit  about 
what  I  had  done.  Shortly  after,  I  eommissioaed  him  to 
buy  for  me  the  works  of  Maffei ;  he  was  vexed  at  tbe 
laying  out  of  so  much  money,  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
own  it,  hut  asked  what  use  1  could  make  of  more  books, 
since  I  akeady  had  so  many.  ♦•  1  had  read  them  all,"  I 
rq)lied ;  he  then  promised  to  borrow  others  of  another 
prisoner,  to  whom  I  could  tend  mine  in  retom,  as  be  as- 
sured  me  they  should  not  be  romances,  but  Jearsed 
works,  since  there  were  many  people  of  education  in  tbe 
prison ;  I  agreed  to  his  offer,  and  gave  tlie  Chronology^ 
of  Petand  to  get  another  book  in  exchange  for  it 

In  four  minutes  he  returned  with  the  first  part  of 
Wolff's  writings ;  this  suited  me ;  I  recalled  tbe  com- 
mission for  Maffei's  works,  and  he  left  roe,  exuking  in 
the  advice  he  had  given  me.  I  was  not  less. pleased  at 
the  circumstance  than  he,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  books,  as  because  it  opened  a  ehannel  for  eommoni- 
calion  by  wriling,  with  some  prisoner,  who  m^gbt -aid 
me  in  my  plans  for  escape.  On  opening  tlie  book  L  fofiad 
a  sheet  of  paper  with  six  good  verses,  a  pamphrase  on 
Seneca's  words,  **  calamitosus  est,  animus  foturi  anaiua^* 
I  made  tho  nail  of  my  little  finger  of  my  right  band, 
which  I  had  kept  long,  mto  a  sort  of  pen,  loid  wiw4e, 
witli  mulberry  .juice,  some  verses  on  the  same  paper  |  I 
wrote  a  list  of  my  other  books  on  the  last  leaf  of  tbevolume; 
and  on  the  reverse,  under  the  title  of  the  book^  I  wvote 
"latet"  Anxious  for  an  answer,  I  told  Lorcnio,  on  the  fd- 
lowinfiT  mornihg,  that  I  had  read  tbe  week,  and  would  be 
^lad  if  the  prisoner  couki  lend  me  another ;  he  retamed 
imniediatcly  with  the  second  part ;  a  loose  leaf,  whieb 
lay  in  it,  contained  the  following,  written  in  Latin. 

^  We,  both  confined  as  we  are  in  one  |>lace,  mast  re- 
joice  at  the  folly  and  avarice  which  give  ua  an  unea- 
pectcd  advantage.  My  name  is  Marmo  Balbi ;  1  am  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  and  belong  to  the  bsotherhood  of 
Somascus ;  my  fellow  prisoner  is  Couat  Andreas  Asqatna, 
firom  Undine,  in  Frioul ;  he  desires  me  to  sa^  that  you 
may  dispose  of  his  books  also,  a  list  of  which  is  subjoiD. 
ed  on  the  other  side :  we  must  be  cautious  to  conceal 
from  Lorenzo  our  little  correspondence.** 

I  laughed  at  the  rccommemlation  of  cavtion,  beeasse 
the  loose  leaf  with  the  list  of  books  was  no  proof  of  it  on 
his  part ;  Lorenzo  might  have  found  the  paper,  and  neiMl- 
ed  only  to  get  it  translated  for  him  to  detect  us.  I  gather- 
ed  from  this  circumstance  that  Balbi  was  not  very 
discreet.  Afler  I  had  read  the  catalogue,  I  wrote  on  the 
blank  half  of  the  pago  who  I  was,  and  all  I  knew  of  ihb 
origin  of  my  detention,  and  that  I  hoped  soon  to  be  freed': 
in  the  next  book  I  found  a  letter  of  sixteen  pages,  con. 
taining  the  whole  history  of  the  eaase  of  his  imprison- 
ment. I  concluded  from  this,  that  he  was  an  afiectod, 
whimsical,  false  reasoner,  wicked,  stupid,  tbougbtlcss, 
and  ungrateful ;  for  example,  he  mentioned  bow  unhappy 
he  should  be,  without  money  and  books,  if  without  tlie 
company  of  the  old  count,  and  then  filled  tM-v  pages  vntb 
jests  and  ridicule  of  him.  I  would  never  have  eorres- 
pondcd  with  a  man  of  this  charaeter,  had  not  necessity 
compelled  me  to  avail  myself  of  his  aid.  At  the  beck  of 
the  volume  1  found  paper,  pen,  and  pencil ;  I  no«r  bad 
the  means  of  writing  conveniently.  Balbi  had  mditioa- 
od,  amone^  other  tilings,  that  Nicola  was  tbe  jailer  "who 
attended  him,  and  who  told  him  of  all  that  pasnd  in  the 
prison  ;  that  he  had  informed  him  of  what  I  had  done  to 
the  floor  of  my  cell,  and  that  Lorenzo  had  been  employ, 
jd  two  hours  in  getting  the  hole  I  had  made  repaired, 
enjoining  the  strictest  secrecy  to  the  carpenter  and 
smith  whom  he  hod  employed  to  do  it*  Balbi  requested 
my  full  confidence  as  to  the  plan  I  meant  to  adopt,  to 
effect  my  escape.  1  had  less  doubt*  ef  bis  curiosity 
than  of  his  prudence,  for  his  reqncit  wie  sospftofoaa. 
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b«t  I WM  mider  the  necessity  of  managing  tliia  man ;  at 
toast,  I  supposed  him  able  to  execute  the  port  in  our  es- 
cape t  shoiud  eatrust  him  with.  I  employed  the  whole 
day  in  writing  an  answer ;  bnt  suspicion  induced  me  to 
delay  sendin?  it  directly :  it  was  possible  that  Lorenzo 
might  hate  lavourcd  our  correspondence,  only  to  ascer- 
tain what  histramoQts  I  had  used  to  attempt  my  escape, 
and  mimn  they  were  to  be  found :  I  therefore  said  that 
I  hiMl  used  a  uife,  which  still  lay  in  the  window  of  the 

garret  hefbre  my  cell  i  Lorenso  had  not  looked  there, 
at  he  would  do  so>if  he  examined  our  letters. 

Balbi  wanted  to  know  whether  I  had  not  always  bad 
the  knife  with  me.  As  he  understood  I  had  not  been 
searoliodf  Lorenzo  would  have  justi6ed  his  innocence  of 
having  been  at  all  negligent,  by  alleging  that  he  natu- 
rally sapposod  ^^f^y  prisoner  sent  him  by  roesscr  grande, 
to  have  been  previously  searched ;  but  in  truth  the  latter 
had  no  pretence  for  searching  me,  as  he  saw  me  rise 
from  my  bed.  Balbi  begged  me  to  send  the  knife  to  him 
by  Nicola,  as  this  man  was  to  be  trusted. 

The  ineaution  of  this  monk  astonished  me ;  as  soon 
as  I  was  convinced  that  our  letters  were  not  intercepted, 
I  wrote  to  him  to  say,  I  would  trust  my  secret  neither 
to  Nicola,  nor  even  to  paper ;  this  suspicion  however 
graduallv  led  me,  and  I  reflected  that  my  stiletto  was 
an  excellent  means  of  effecting  my  escape ;  but  as  I 
could  not  use  the  weapon  myself,  since,  excepting  the 
ceiling,  all  the  rest  of  my  cell  was  daily  searched  by  an 
attendant  with  an  iron  b*ir,  I  could  only  escape  by  s6roe- 
body's  breaking  through  this  ceiling  from  without,  who 
could  rescue  himself  as  well  as  mc,  through  a  hole  we 
might  make,  in  the  same  night,  in  the  roof  of  the  ducal 
palace :  but  1  must  have  a  companion  to  help  me  to  at- 
taiu  the  roof,  where  we  could  consnit.  what  was  to  be 
done  further ;  consequently,  tliough  I  could  find  no  one 
more  able  to  execute  my  directions  than  this  monk,  who 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  weak  intellect,  be 
must  know  every  thing,  and  even  be  put  in  possession  of 
my  iron  bolt ;  I  therefore  asked  Balbi  in  a  letter,  whether 
he  were  really  anxious  for  freedom,  and  whether  he 
would  be  ready  to  do  all  that  I  desired  him  to  do,  in  or 
dcr  to  rescue  himself  and  me.  He  answered  mc,  that 
he  and  his  companion  were  ready  to  attempt  every  thing 
that  was  practicable,  hut  described  to  me  in  four  pages 
the  inipedlraonts  and  difficulties  we  should  have  to  en. 
counter.  I  answered,  that  comnoon  considerations  I 
cared  not  for ;  my  plan  was  arranged,  and  that  he  should 
partake  of  my  freedom  on  promising  on  his  honour  to 
obey  me  in  every  thing;  ho  did  so  promise.  I  now 
wrote  to  him  about  my  iron  stiletto,  which  I  would  con- 
trive to  send  him,  that  he  might  dig  through  the  floor, 
break  open  the  wall,  and  draw  me  up  to  him  through 
tlie  opening ;  th.it  then  I  would  achieve  all  the  rest,  and 
free  him  as  well  as  the  count 

He  answered  me,  that  when  l»e  had  drawn  me  up  to 
him,  I  should  still  be  a  prisoner,  only  in  another  coll.  1 
answered,  I  knew  that  well,  and  had  no  intention  of  es- 
eaping  through  any  door ;  my  plan  was  made,  ^  and 
would  succeed ;  I  only  expected  from  him  punctuality 
in  fulfilling  my  directions :  at  the  some  time  I  bid  him 
obtain  from  ^le  keeper  fifly  prints  of  sacred  subjects, 
and  stick  thorn  up  against  the  walls  of  the  cell ;  tliose 
would  not  excite  Lorcnzo*s  suspicion,  and  we  could  con. 
ceal  by  moans  of  them  the  hole  tlirough  which  we  should 
escape,  as  it  would  only  require  a  U;w  days  to  accom- 
pFish,  and  Lorenzo  Would  not  be  aware  of  it :  I  could 
not  do  this  for  myself,  for  I  should  be  suspected,  and  no 
one  would  believe  that  I  got  the  prints  for  tlie  sake  of 
devotion. 

Having  already  planned  how  to  convey  to  Balbi  my 
iron  bolt,  I  ordered  Lorenzo  to  procure  for  me  a  folio 
edition  of  a  work  I  specified  :  the  sizo  of  this  book  in- 
duced mc  to  hope,  tliat  1  could  conceal  the  stiletto  be- 
tween the  binding  and  the  back,  but  it  was  unfortunately 
two  inclics  longer  than  the  book.  Balbi  wrote  soon  to 
tell  me  he  had  hung  up  tlie  prints.  I  was  determined 
to  send  him  the  stiletto  in  the  book,  but  with  some  con- 
trivance to  conceal  tliat  part  that  would  project. 

I  told  Lorenxo  I  was  desirous  of  celebrating  Michael- 
mas-day, with  two  great  platos  of  macaroni,  dressed  wiUi 
butter  and  Parmesan  cheese,  and  that  I  wished  to  give 
one  to  the  prisoner  who  had  lent  me  his  books.  He  an- 
swered, tl^at  the  same  prisoner  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
borrow  my  great  hook ;  I  told  him  I  would  send  it  with 
the  macaroni,  and  ordered  him  to  procure  mc  the  largest 
dish  he  could;  I  would  mysell*  fill  it.  While  Lorenzo 
went  for  the  dish,  1  wrapped  up  the  bolt  in  paper,  and 
stuck  it  behind  the  binding ;  I  was  convinced,  that  if  I 
put  a  large  dish  of  macaroni  on  the  top  of  the  book,  Lo- 

renzo^s  attention  woold  be  so  occupied  in  carrying  that 

wofoly,  that  ho  never  would  perceive  the  end  of  tlic  iron 


Sorodaei  so  efiS^ctu^y  as;  to  overawe  him,  and|»i«ve8iiiiB 
betraying  or  marring  our  plot;  acoordinsiy,  iKer  be  bad 
eaten  with  jno  one  evening,  1  assumed  toe  air  of  «le  in* 
spimd,  and  bid  him  aeat  himselfand  listea  to  me.  **  Y«« 
must  know,**  said  U  '*that  this  momang  early,  the  holy 
virgin  appeared  to  me  in  a  vision,  and  said  to  me,  dtat  as 
you  were  a  fervent  worshipper  of  her  holy  rosary*  to  ct- 
ward  your  devotion,  she  would  depute  aa  angel  in  hvBtfl 
form,  who  would  descend  through  an  aperture  m  ths 
ceiling  to  you,  and  free  yon  in  tlie  space  of  five  or  six  daye ; 
this  angel,  she  told  me,  would  commence  bis  moth  «A  ths 
stroke  of  nineteen,  and  continue  at  it  tlU  haU*  en  biar 
before  sun-set,  that  he  might  ascend  to  heaven  mffim  ky 
daylight.  Accompauied  by  this  angel,  y<m  end  1  a«i« 
to  quit  your  prison ;  and  if  you  swore  to  reneubce  the 
trade  of  a  spy,  and  reformed,  I  was  to  taka  e«re  «f  yaa 
for  the  future.*' 

I  observed  with  the  most  earnest  attenim  the  eooBls- 
nance  of  the  fellow,  who  seemed  petrified  at.  my  in^n*. 
ation.     I  th^i  took  my  prayer-bdok,  and  mfter  apriM&ig 
the  cell  with  holy  water,  pretended  to  pray«  and  fepeatcdiy 
kissed  the  image  ef  the  virgin.    My  rog«e 
silent  for  an  hour,  and  then  aeked  when  the  estgtl 
descend,  and  whether  we  should  hear  ham  a*  Jhe 
through  the  prison.    **  Certainly,**  said,  I«  ^he  «^  ^ 
at  the  nineteenth  hour ;  we  shaU  hear  him  at  «aric,  aad 
afler  four  hours,  which  in  my  opinien  are  aoffinait  ttr 
an  angel  to  perfbrm  his  taak,  he  wUI  retire.*^    *^  ProbsUy,* 
said  he,  **  you  have  dreamt  this.**    1  denieid  it,  sad  wiak 
him  whether  he  were  determined  to  renounee  the  trade 
of  a  spy  ?    Instead  of  answering  directly,  he  aahed 
whether  it  were  not  time  for  him  to  renoimee  bi« 
sion  some  time  hence.    I  gava  him  for.  ociMRderatM  t21 
the  coming  of  the  angel,  but  annred  hiiB  thai  if  hy  that 
time  he  had  not  taken  the  oath,  he  should  net  he  leaeaei 
I  was  astonished  at  the  calmness  of  his  naind;  faeeeensd 
certain  of  the  nonappearance  of  the  celeaiial  vt^Aes;aiid 
pitied  me  :   I  was  impatient  for  the  clock  to  etxike  niee^ 
teen,  and  enjoyed  the  idea  of  the  conf«skiB  and  Imw 
which  I  was  certain  this  credulous  man  woold  0iaai^ 
at  the  promised  noise;  my  plan  could  not  fail,  OBkreliO. 
renzo  bad  forgotten  to  give  the  book  oontaiDHig  my  h- 
struetions  to  Balbi. 

At  our  meal  at  noon  I  drank  nothing  bet  water ;  Soro- 
daei drank  all  the  wine,  and  ato  a  great  qaastity  ef  gar- 
lic. As  the  clock  struck  nineteen,  I  threw  mysdf  ce 
the  floor,  and  cried  out  **tbc  angel  comoe  f^  he  ia»ilale^ 
me,  and  we  remained  an  hour  silenL  I  read  Ivr  tbfct 
hours  and  a  half,  and  he  prayed  to  the  roeary,  every  um 
and  then  falling  asleep;  he  did  not  venture  to  epcak  aload, 
and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  at  which  ihAi 
was  working,  with  the  most  comical  exfyresnoa;  u'd 
struck  thrce^nd-twenty,  I  bid  him  imitate  ine*  aa  tke 
ongel  was  about  to  retire ;  we  cast  onrselvea  on  iheeailk, 
Father  Balbi  ceased,  and  all  was  quiet :  on  the  iuBswiiy 
morning  fear,  more  Uian  rational  surpriae,  was  l^iblesa 
the  countenance  of  my  companion.  In  twoboMa  I  had 
informed  Balbi  of  all  Uiat  had  passed,  and  told  him  i^ca 
he  had  finisl>ed,  he  need  only  push  in  the  ceiling-  of  mj 
cell,  which  he  was  to  do  on  the  night  of  the  ZlU  of  Oc> 
t(iber,  and  at  four  we  would  escape  together  with  haa  and 
my  companion. 

I  kept  Sorodaei  in  a  continual  excitement  by  ay  dip- 
course,  and  never  leH  him  to  go  to  rest,  till  he  was  aeariv 
drunk  and  ready  to  fall  asleep.  Every  thine  — eeesdwf 
to  my  wish ;  the  31st  was  come,  and  I  CHmavoarsdIs 
persuade  myself  of  the  probability  of  oar  socoesa. 

But  Itere  1  must  pause,  and  endeavour  to jasti^  Mfsdf 
in  the  opinion  of  tlie  reader,  who  may  else  dovkH.  Iks 
sincerity  of  my  religions  feelings;  sinee  I  oooU  thai 
trifle  with  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  io  Irigninf  the 
vision  of  our  Lady,  and  in  playing  on  the  woakaeasof 
my  credulous  companion  at  the  time ;  and  new,  m  wb- 
turing  to  record  it :  but  I  could  not  suppress  this,  if  I 
intended  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  tny  esca^;  and  I 
conscientiously  declare,  that  I  fe^  no  componeticMi  st 
what  I  then  did,  though  I  do  not  pretend  that  it 
very  honourable  procc^ing.  I  adopted  it  mocfa 
my  will,  and  only  because  I  had  no  better  mrans  locea- 
ploy ;  but  I  confoss  that  if  it  were  to  do  again,  and  bv 
freedom  dcf  endc  J  on  it,  I  could  not  resist  the  tempCalacB  ii 
acting  in  a  similar  manner.  If  nature  proaifled  ns  Is 
endeavour  to  escape,  certainly  religion  did  noiforhidae: 
I  had  no  time  to  lose;  I  had  a  traitor  for  a  oompasiaa, 
whose  very  trade  woold  induce  him  to  hotn^  tm^ta  Lo- 
renzo; I  must  thercibre  cither  parolizc  his*  aifod  Igr  tf»e 
agency  of  fear,  or — murder  him,  as  man^  oUnaaawho 
poascBsed  less  rcmors(%  would  ha^^e  done  lo  n^  yiaoe; 
I  conld  easily  have  asserted  that  Sorodaei  bad  Asd  a 
natural  death,  and  no  enquiries  would  have  hoen  made.  If 


projecting )  I  informed  Balbi  of  all  this,  and  charged  him 
to  be  particularly  cautions  to  take  the  dish  and  book  tog« 
tlier. 

On  Michachnas  day,  Lorenzo  came  with  a  great  pan, 
in  which  the  macaroni  was  stewed ;  I  tounediately  added 
the  batter,  and  poured  it  into  both  dishes,  filling  them 
up  with  grated  parmesan  ehee^ ;  the  dish  for  the  monk 
I  filled  to  the  brim,  and  the  macaroni  swam  in  butter.  I 
put  the  dish  upon  the  volume,  which  was  half  as  broad 
in  diameter  as  the  book  was  long,  and  gave  them  to 
Lorenzo,  with  the  back  of  the  book  turned  towards  him, 
telling  him  to  stretch  out  his  arms,  an4  to  go  slowly,  that 
the  butter  might  not  run  over  on  the  book.  I  observed 
him  steadily;  he  could  not  turn  his  eyes  away  from  the 
butter,  which  he  feared  to  spill ;  he  proposed  to  take  the 
dish  first,  and  then  to  return  for  the  book,  but  I  told  him 
by  so  doing  my  present  would  lose  half  its  value ;  he  con- 
sented to  take  both  at  last,  observing  that  it  would  not  be 
his  fault  if  the  butter  ran  over ;  I  followed  him  with  my 
eyes  as  far  as  I  eould,  and  soon  heard  Balbi  eough  three 
times,  tlie  concerted  signal  of  the  success  of  my  strata- 
gem.  Father  Balbi  employed  eight  days  to  xnake  the 
opening,  which  he  daily  covered  over  with  a  print;  he 
wrote  constantly  to  me,  complaining  of  the  riow  progress 
he  made,  though  he  worked  all  night  long,  and  that  he 
thought  we  should  only  render  our  condition  worse,  as 
he  feared  wc  should  liave  no  success;  my  answer  to  him 
was,  that  I  was  persuaded  of  the  contrary,  though  I  was 
by  no  means  so  in  reality ;  but  I  wcU  knew  we  must  either 
persevere,  as  we  had  begun,  or  give  up  every  thing. 

On  the  16th  of  Oct<3x;r,  at  eight  o'clock,  as  I  was 
translating  an  ode  of  Horace,  I  h^ird  a  noise  over  head, 
and  then  three  taps ;  I  answered  with  as  many :  this  sig- 
nal had  been  agreed  on  between  us,  if  we  had  not  dcceiv- 
ed  ourselves  as  to  our  relative  position.  Balbi  wrote  next 
day  to  tell  mc  be  should  soon  finish,  if  my  ceiling  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  two  planks,  at  the  same  time  reas- 
suring me  he  would  not  cut  quite  through  the  last,  as  I 
had  particularly  dwelt  on  the  nccesity  of  my  ceiling 
presenting  no  trace  of  our  labours.  I  had  already  re- 
solved to  quit  my  prison  on  the  night  of  the  next  day  but 
one;  now  I  had  an  assistant,  I  was  confident  of  being 
able  to  effect  an  opening  through  the  great  roof  of  the 
duca!  palace,  in  four  hours ;  and  when  we  had  climbed 
out  on  that,  to  choose  the  best  means  that  might  present 
themselves  of  descending. 

But  on  the  same  day,  it  was  a  Monday,  two  hours  afler 
our  eating-time,  while  Balbi  was  working,  I  heard  the 
door  of  the  hall  which  adjoined  my  prison  open ;  my 
blood  ran  cold,  but  I  did  not  lose  my  presence  of  mind ; 
I  gave  two  taps,  the  signal  to  Balbi  tnat  he  must  cover 
the  hole  up.  in  a  minute  Lorenzo  appeared,  and  begged 
my  pardon,  but  he  was  obliged  to  bring  me  a  scoundrel 
for  a  companion  ;  at  the  same  time  1  saw  a  man  about 
thirty  to  forty,  small,  thin,  and  very  plain,  with  a  wretch- 
ed dress  and  a  round  black  wig,  appear,  led  by  two 
jailers ;  I  observed,  that  the  tribunal  had  th^  power  of 
commanding  there ;  Lorenzo  desired  a  mattress  to  be 
brought  for  him,  and  lefl  us,  afler  he  had  told  the  new 
comer  that  ten  sous  daily  were  allotted  for  his  provision. 
This  man,  whose  countenance  and  manners  by  no 
means  belied  tl>e  character  Lorenzo  had  given  of  him,  had 
been  a  common  inflrrmcr  and  spy  of  the  basest  kind ;  but 
having  deceived  the  council  in  a  treacherous  piece  of  in- 
formation, in  which  he  had  betrayed  his  own  cousin,  he 
had  been  sent  here  for  his  pains.  His  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  gluttony,  were  on  a  par  with  his  rascality,  and 
I  was  alternately  tormented  with  his  absurd  and  revolting 
devotions,  his  nonsense  and  his  voracity  ;  for  having  at 
first,  out  of  compassion,  let  him  dine  with  me,  he  spent 
none  of  his  ten  sous,  but  entirely  lived  on  my  provbions : 
his  name  was  Sorodaei.  I  had  written  to  tell  Balbi,  that 
for  the  present  we  must  give  up  our  efforts  at  e8cape,p'  I 
kept  my  new  companion  in  good  humour,  by  condoling 
with  him  on  his  imprisonment,  and  flattering  him  witli 
hopes  of  a  speedy  release ;  while  I  procure^  through 
Lorenzo,  crucifixes  and  images  to  feed  his  superstition, 
and  plenty  of  garlic  and  strong  wine  to  feed  his  appetite. 
One  night  I  wrote  to  Balbi  to  inform  him,  that  when 
the  clock  struck  eighteen  ho  should  begin  to  proceed  with 
his  work,  and  cease  as  tlio  clock  struck  three-and-twenty ; 
he  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  hopes  of  our  escape  oe- 
pcnded  on  his  punctuality.  It  was  now  the  twenty-fifih 
of  October,  and  the  day  was  approaching  when  the  at- 
tetnpt  must  be  made  or  given  up  altogether.  The  inqui- 
sitors and  the  secretary  visited,  on  the  first  of  November, 
some  villages  on  the  main  land  ;  Lorenzo  was  accustomed 
to  gel  gay  on  that  evening,  and  did  not  rise  till  late  the 
next  day  to  visit  his  prisoners :  that  night  must  therefore 
be  the  one  destined  for  our  flight. 

It  now  only  remained  to  work  on  the  superstition  oflany  of  my  readers  should  decide  tliia  to  have  bceotheJcaft 
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rftpfehoMiUe  mode  of  actin^t  God  onli^hten  them ;  their 
religion  witi  never  be  mine )  I  did  whet  seemed  to  me 
my  doty,  and  oternal  Providence  did  not  fnistrate  my  en- 
deavouis.  SorodaciV  cowardice  hindered  him  from  shar- 
ing oor  fli^t,  oa  will  be  aoen,  so  I  was  fVecd  from  my 
oath  of  flupportingr  him ;  but  bad  it  been  otherwise,  I  will 
eonfesfl  to  my  readers,  that  I  wotdd  not  have  prejtidiced 
myself;  I  will  evbo  own,  that  en  the  first  afipearance  of 
dangfer,  I  would  have  freed  myself  from  the  wretch,  if  1 
most  have  tied  him  up  to  a  tree ;  «s  1  hod  sworn  to  him 
constant  support,  I  kncrw  his  Bdclity  would  lost  no  longer 
than  I  eoukl  indueneo  his  fears,  which  would  probably 
leraiin&te  at  the  appearance  of  the  angel  and  monk. 
**  Nen  merta  fe,  ohi  non  la  serba  altrai.**  A  man  is  more 
justified  in  sacrificing'  all  to  selt-presenration,  than  kings 
am,  who  maintain  their  right  to  sacrifice  oil  to  the  good 
of  the  state. 

At  length  the  seventeenth  hour  strikes,  and  the  angel 
approaches.  Sorodaci  was  about  to  prostrate  himselfj  bnt 
I  toid  him  it  was  needless;  in  throe  minutes  a  piece  of 
the  flank  ftH  at  my  foot,  and  Dalbi  precipitated  himself 
hkle  fliy  arms.  **  Now  year  work  is  complete,  and  mine 
begins  ;**  he  rave  over  to  roe  my  stiletto :  impatient  to 
reeonnoitrev  1  desired  Bolbi  to  remain  with  Sorodaci, 
whom  I  W89  unwtlKne  to  trust  alone ;  I  forced  myself 
with  difftcuUy  througn  the  opening  into  the  cell  of  the 
eount,  whom  I  enibraeed.  I  found  in  him  a  man  whose 
person  did  not  seem  adapted  for  exertions  like  those  we 
had  to  make  ;  and  accordingly,  when  I  told  him  my  plan, 
be  asserted  he  had  no  wings,  which  must  be  necessary 
to  descend  fVom  the  leaden  roof^  and  declared  he  had  not 
coorage  enoogh  to  accompany  mo,  but  he  would  remain 
behind  to  pray  for  us.  I  betook  myself  to  the  roof,  to 
examine  with  my  stiletto  the  timber  and  planking  under 
the  lead  work,  and  found  it  break  easily.  In  less  than 
an  hour  I  could  effect  a  tolerable  opening ;  I  then  return- 
ed to  my  cage,  cut  np  clothes,  napkins,  and  sheets,  to 
make  a  rope  of;  I  myself  fastened  the  knots  by  nooses, 
ibr  one  bad  one  might  have  precipitated  us  headlong ;  I  got 
a  hundred  feet  of  rope.  In  situations  like  mine  a  ibrtu. 
nate  circtimstance  oflen  decides  all,  and  he  alone  deserves 
success  who  relies  solely  on  his  own  exertions  for  attain- 
ing  it 

1  bound  m%  clothes,  my  silk  mantle,  and  some  linen 
together,  and  we  all  betook  ourselves  to  the  count's  cell ; 
the  latter  wished  Soradaci  joy  of  having  been  confined 
with  me,  and  of  now  being  able  to  escape  with  me.  I 
laaghcd  at  laying  aside  the  TortufTe's  mask  I  had  carried 
ior  a  week,  in  order  to  impose  on  my  worthy  companion ; 
he  now  discovered  that  he  had  bt^n  cheated,  but  still 
fstMAd  not  comprehend  how  I  had  maintained  an  inter- 
course with  the  pretended  angel,  who  came  so  punctual- 
ly to  our  rescoe.  The  count's  assertion,  that  we  exposed 
ourselves  to  imminent  danger,  made  him  anxious,  and 
coward  as  he  was,  he  determined  not  to  hazard  the  peril- 
ous attempt  I  exhorted  the  monk  to  make  up  his  pack- 
age, while  1  finished  the  opening  in  the  roof;  at  the 
4«econd  hour  of  the  night  it  was  ready.  1  felt,  indeed, 
that  the  plates  of  lead  were  riveted  to,  or  at  least  bent 
ovor  the  marble  gutter ;  but  with  Balbi's  assistance,  and 
with  my  boH,  I  succeeded  in  loosening  one  of  the  plates 
siufBciently,  so  that  with  the  help  of  one's  shoulder  it 
could  be  raised  up.  I  saw  with  regret,  as  I  looked  out, 
the  livht  of  the  new  moon,  and  we  must  now  wait  till 
midnigrht  when  she  would  set;  for  in  such  a  night,  when 
the  serenity  of  the  weather  tempted  all  the  world  to 
ivalk  in  St  Mark's-pluce,  we  dared  not  venture  to  bo 
clambering  about  the  roof;  at  five  the  moon  would  set, 
«.nd  at  half-past  thirteen  the  son  would  rise,  so  we  had 
•even  hours  of  perfect  darkness. 

I  told  Balbi  we  would  pass  the  three  hours  in  oonver- 
wation  with  Count  Asquino,  and  that  the  former  slioold 
beg  him  to  lend  us  forty  zechini,  which  would  be  as 
necessary  to  our  success  as  my  stiletto  had  been.  He 
performed  my  commission,  and  said,  afler  some  minutes, 
th«  count  would  speak  with  me  alone :  the  poor  old  man 
represented  to  me  that  I  needed  no  gold  for  my  flight : 
that  his  fkmily  was  numerous,  and  that  if  I  should  die 
lio  would  lose  the  loan,  together  with  otlier  excuses  to 
conceal  avarice.  My  answer  lasted  half  an  hour ;  I  al- 
lesred  excellent  reasons,  but  these  never  will  prosper 
-srnile  the  world  stands ;  for  what  can  philosophy  avail 
ag^nst  the  passions  ?  It  occurred  to  me,  **  nolenti  bacu- 
liw,'*  bnt  I  WES  not  cruel  enough  to  put  this  proverb  in 
practice,  and  concluded  with  the  promise,  that  if  be 
-woald  escape  with  us  I  would  bear  him  on  my  shoulders; 
^MTceping  and  sobbing,  he  asked  if  two  zechini  would  be 
enough.  I  answered  I  must  be  contented  with  any  thing, 
and  he  eonjured  me  to  promise  to  restore  them  to  him, 
if^  affer  wandering  about  some  time  on  Uic  roof,  wo 
shcmld  be  oUiged  to  return  to  our  prisons.    This  1  pro- 


mised, though  surprised  he  should  imagine  I  should  ever 
think  of  returning;  I  knew  very  well  that  would  never 
happen. 

We  now  called  our  companions,  and  brought  oor  pack- 
ages to  the  opening.  I  divided  my  hundred  fathoms  of  line 
into  two  parcels;  we  passed  the  remaining  hours  in  dis- 
course over  our  past  sufferings.    Balbi  already  began  to 
show  the  selfish  folly  of  his  character,  in  accusing  me 
repeatedly  of  not  keeping  my  word  with  him,  for  mat  I 
had  written  in  my  letters  to  him  that  I  was  certain  of 
success,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case ;  and  he  scru- 
pled not  to  declare,  that  if  he  had  known  as  much  as  he 
did  now,  he  never  would  have  united  with  me  in  the  at 
tempt    The  count  said,  with  the  caution  of  a  man  of 
seventy,  that  he  thought  I  had  much  better  remain  where 
I  was,  for  that  I  should  certainly  lose  my  lifo  in  attempt 
ing  to  descend  from  the  roof.    1  gave  no  heed  to  his 
advice ;  but  he  still  persisted  in  me  hopes  of  rescuing 
his  two  zechini;  he  described  the  difficulties  of  climbing 
along  the  roof,  and  the  impracticability  of  getting  in  at  any 
of  tiM  windows,  which  were  all  guarded  by  iron  bare,  or 
of  finding  a  place  where  we  might  fasten  the  rope  to ;  and 
if  even  we  succeeded  in  fhiding  such  a  place,  be  conceived 
we  should  be  unable  to  let  ourselves  down  by  the  ropes, 
so  that  one  of  us  must  sacrifice  himself  by  letting  down 
the  other  two,  and  then  retivn  to  his  prison ;  that  nirther, 
if  either  of  us  was  capable  of  such  ^nerosity,  it  then  re- 
nrained  to  be  considered  on  which  side  we  could  descend, 
without  being  seen ;  on  the  side  next  the  church  we 
should  be  inclosed  in  the  court-yard,  where  tliere  were 
sentinels;  there  only  remained,  therefore,  the  side  of 
the  canal,  and  there  we  could  not  have  a  boat  ready  for 
I  listened  to  all  this  with  a  patience  which  was  foreign 
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to  my  nature.  What  provoked  me  the  most  were  the 
impudent  reproaches  of  the  monk ;  but  as  1  could  not 
hope  to  succeed  without  the  aid  of  one  at  least,  I  re- 
strained myself^  and  contented  myself  with  saying,  I 
was  certain  of  success,  though  1  could  not  explaiii  oil 
the  particulars  of  my  plan. 

I  sent  Sorodaci,  who  had  been  in  silent  bewilderment 
all  this  time,  to  see  how  near  Uie  moon  was  to  her  set 
ting,  he  returned  with  the  information,  that  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  there  would  be  no  moon  to  bo  seen,  but  that 
a  thick  mist  would  make  it  dangerous  to  ascend  the 
leaden  roof.  **  As  long  as  the  mist  is  not  oil,  I  am  con- 
tent," said  I,  and  desired  Sorodaci  to  put  on  his  mantle, 
and  take  a  part  of  the  rope ;  on  this  he  began  to  weep, 
and  begged  me  not  to  require  his  death  ;  bo  should  but 
fall  into  the  canal,  and  be  perfectly  useless  to  us ;  he 
therefore  desired  to  be  left  behind ;  he  would  remain  and 
pray  the  whole  night  to  St  Francis  for  us :  I  had  it  in 
my  power,  he  said,  to  kill  him,  but  olive  ho  would  never 
go  with  us. 

He  little  knew  that  I  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  him,  as  I 
was  sore  he  would  be  more  burdensome  than  uscfiil  to 
us ;  I  dismbsed  him,  therefore,  on  condition  he  would 
pray  to  St.  Francis,  and  that  he  would  bring  all  my 
books,  with  a  hundred  dollars,  to  tlie  count;  he  did 
the  latter  offered  to  restore  them  all  on  my 
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turn ;  I  observed  he  would  never  see  me  again.  ^  The 
wretch  deserves  not  to  share  in  such  an  undertaking  as 
ours ;  does  ho,  Balbi  ?"  I  wished  by  this  speech  to  arouse 
a  spark  of  feeling  and  honour  in  the  other,  and  he  was 
obli^*ed  to  acquiese  in  my  assertion. 

1  now  begged  of  the  count,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which 
he  possessed,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  to  that 
effect,  for  Lorenzo  would  have  sold  St  Mark  himself  for 
a  dollar.  I  wrote  a  letter,  which  I  could  not  read  over, 
as  it  was  dark,  and  gave  it  to  Sorodaci.  It  began  with 
the  following  appropriate  verse :  **  Non  morar,  scd  vivam, 
et  narrabo,  opera  Domini."  Oor  lord  inquisitors  may 
.employ  every  means  to  detain  a  prisoner  in  their  dun- 
geons ;  but  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  not  to  be*  pleoged 
by  kis  word,  he  is  justified  in  taking  all  steps  to  effect 
his  liberation ;  the  former  justify  themselves  by  law,  the 
latter  by  nature ;  they  do  not  require  his  concurrence  for 
his  imprisonment;  he  does  not  require  theirs  to  his  free- 
dom.   I  wrote  as  follows  : 

**  Jacob  Casanova,  who  writes  this  in  the  agony  of  his 
hpart,  knows  that  the  misfortune  may  hefal  him  of  fall- 
ing again  into  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  he  is  now 
endeavouring  to  escape ;  should  this  be  the  case,  he  sup- 
plicates tlie  humanity  of  bis  high-minded  judges  not  to 
make  his  condition  more  wretched,  in  punishing  him  for 
an  attempt  that  reason  and  nature  caually  prompted  him 
to;  he  begs  that  if  he  should  be  relafcen,  all  his  properly 


behind,  and  whom  Casanova  begs  would  not  sttrfontv 
this  present  to  him." 

**  Written  an  iioor  befbre  midniglit  without  Kghf ,  itf 
the  cell  of  Count  Asquino,  the  dlst  of  Ootdyer,  1756." 

Castigans,  castigavit  me  Dcos,  et  morti  non  tradidit  «€* 

'  I  gave  th6  letter  to  Sorodaci,  with  an  injunotlon  to  de« 
liver  it  into  the  secretary's  own  hands,  who  wontd  Cer- 
tainly visit  the  prisons  hime^lf.  The  oowitthooght  th« 
letter  would  not  foil  in  its  efTbct,  and  ho  nremised,  wtieit 
1  was  brought  back,  to  return  me  every  thing.  Sorodkcl 
even  said  he  hoped  to  see  me  again,  ana  to  give  xne  tittck 
also  what  I  had  lefl  him. 

But  it  was  time  to  depart,  as  the  moon  wad  no  longer 
visible.  1  placed  on  Balbi's  shoulder  the  bundle  of  cord, 
and  on  the  other  his  packet,  and  loaded  myself  in  the 
same  manner;  we  then,  dressed  in  our  vest  only,  and  our 
hats  on  our  heads,  looked  through  the  opening  I.  had 
made. 

£  quindi  uscimmo  a  rimiror  le  atelle«—-Daii<f» 

I  went  first;  notwrtlistanding  the  mist,  every  object 
was  visible  enough ;  kneeling  and  creeping,  I  thrust  m  v 
weapon  Between  the  joints  of  the  lead  plates,  holding  wiln 
one  hand  by  that  and  with  the  other,  by  the  plank  on 
which  tlie  lead  plate  had  laid,  which  I  had  removed,  I 
raised  myself  on  the  roof;  Balbi,  in  following  me,  grapped 
my  band  behind,  so  I  resembled  a  beast  of  burthen,  which 
must  draw  as  well  as  carry;  in  this  manner  I  had  to  as- 
cend a  steep  and  slippery  roof-side.  When  we  were  half 
way  up  this  dangerous  plane,  Balbi  desired  me  to  stop  a 
moment,  for  that  one  of  his  bundles  had  fullen  off,  and 
probably  had  onlpr  rolled  down  to  the  gutter ;  my  first 
thought  was  to  give  him  a  push  that  would  send  him  af- 
ter it,  but  Heaven  enabled  me  to  contain  myself;  the 
punishment  would  have  fallen  on  me  as  well  as  him;  for 
without  his  help  I  could  do  nothing.  I  asked  if  the 
bundle  was  gone?  and  when  I  heard  that  it  contained  his 
black  gown,  two  shirts,  and  a  manuscript,  I  consoled  him 
for  its  loss :  he  sighed,  and  followed  me,  still  holding  by 
my  clothes. 

After  I  had  climbed  over  about  sixteen  lead  plates,  1 
reached  the  rid^e  of  the  roof;  I  set  myself  astride  on  it, 
and  the  monk  imitated  me ;  our  backs  were  turned  tx)- 
wards  the  island  of  S.  Giorgio  maggiore,  and  two  hun- 
dred steps  before  us  was  the  cupola  of  St  Marks,  a  part 
of  the  ducal  palace,  wlicrein  the  chape!  of  the  doge  is, 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  any  king.  Here  we  took 
off  our  bundles ;  he  placed  his  ropes  between  his  legs;  but 
on  laying  his  hat  upon  them,  it  rolled  down  the  roof,  and 
fell  into  the  canal;  he  looked  on  this  as  a  bad  omen,  and 
complained  he  had  now  lost  hat,  shirts  and  manuscript; 
but  I  reminded  him,  that  it  was  fortunate  that  the  hat 
had  fallen  to  the  right  and  not  to  the  left,  for  otherwise  it 
would  have  alarmed  the  sentinel  in  the  arsenal. 

After  looking  about  me  a  little,  I  bid  the  monk  remain 
quite  still  here  till  my  return,  and  climbed  along  the  roof, 
my  dagger  in  my  hand;  I  crept  in  this  manner  for  an 
hour,  trying  to  find  a  place  to  which  I  might  fasten  my 
rope  to  enable  me  to  descend ;  but  all  the  places  I  looked 
down  into  were  enclosed  ones,  and  there  were  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  getting  to  the  canonica  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church;  vet  every  thing  must  be  attempted, 
and  I  must  hazard  it  without  allowing  myself  to  think 
too  long  on  the  danger;  but  about  tiro  thirds  of  tlic  way 
down  the  side  of  the  roof  I  observed  a  dormer  window, 
which  probably  lit  some  passage  leading  to  the  dwelling- 
places  not  within  the  limits  of  the  prisons,  and  I  thought 
I  should  find  some  of  the  doors  going  out  of  it  open  at 
day-break.  If  any  one  should  meet  us,  and  toko  ns  for 
state  prisoners,  he  would  find,  I  determined,  some  dif- 
ficulty in  detaining  us.  With  this  consideration,  with  one 
leg  stretched  out  towards  the  window,  I  let  myself  gently 
slide  down,  till  I  reached  the  little  roof  of  if,  that  ran 
parallel  to  the  great  one,  and  set  myself  upon  it  I  tJicn 
leaned  over,  and  by  feeling,  discovered  it  to  be  a  window 
with  small  round  panes  of  glass,  cased  in  lead,  behind  a 
gratin^r;  to  penetrate  this,  required  a  file,  and  1  had  only 
my  stilleto.  Bitterly  disappointed,  and  in  the  greatest 
embarrassment,  1  seemed  incapable  of  comhig  to  a  de- 
termination,  when  the  clock  of  St  Mark's  strn^irtg  mid- 
night, awakened  my  fainting  resolution;  (  remembered 
that  this  sound  announced  the  beginning  of  All  Snints 
day.  When  misfortune  drives  a  strong  mind  to  devo- 
tion, there  is  always  a  little  superstition  mingled  with  it, 
tliat  bell  aroused  me  to  action,  and  promised  me  victory, 


bo  restored  to  him,  and  that  he  may  be  confined  again  laying  on  my  stomach  and  strctcliing  over.  I  struck  vio- 
in  the  cell  froin  which  he  now  breaks  out.  Should  he,  lenlly  with  my  dagger  affain!«t  the  grating  in  the  hope  of 
however,  succeed  in  escaping,  he  gives  all  he  lefl  behind  forcing  it;  in  a  quarter  oFan  hour  wore,  lour  of  the  wooden 
him  to,  Francisco  Sorodaci,  whom  the  love  of  freedom  squares  broke,  and  my  hnnd  jrrnsprd  the  wood  work;  the 
did  not  inspire  like  himself^  and  who,  therefore,  remcins  panes  of  glass  were  speedily  demolished,  for  I  heeded  not 
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the  cttttiog*  of  my  hand.    I  now  returned  up  to  the  top 
of  the  roof^  and  crept  back  to  my  companion ;  I  found 
him  in  a  dreadM  ragfe,  cursing-  me  for  having  left  him 
two  hours ;  he  at  last  thoug^ht  I  must  have  fillen  orcr, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  his  prison.    He  asked  jne 
what  were  my  intentions;  **you  will  soon  see,**  said  I, 
and  packing  oar  bandies  on  our  necks  again,  1  bid  him 
R^w  me.    When  we  reached  the  roof  of  the  window, 
I  ezplnnod  to  him  what  I  had  done,  and  what  I  intend' 
ed  to  do.    I  asked  his  adrice  as  to  tiie  best  mode  of  get- 
ting in  at  it :  it  would  be  easy  for  the  first  man,  the 
second  would  hold  the  rope ;  but  what  would  this  last 
one  do  7  in  leaping  down  from  the  window  to  the  floor 
be  might  break  a  kg,  for  we  knew  nothing  of  the  space 
between,    fhe  monk  instantly  proposed  I  shoula  let 
him  dowkl  first,  and  afterwards  think  how  I  should  get 
in  myself;  I  was  sufficiently  master  of  myself  to  conceal 
my  indignation  at  this  proposal,  and  to  proceed  to  exe- 
cute liis  wish ;  I  tied  a  rope  round  my  companion,  and 
sitting  astride  of  the  window-roof,  let  htm  dowji  to  the 
window,  telling  him  to  rest  on  his  elbows  on  the  roof, 
and  to  put  his  feet  through  the  hole  I  had  made.   I  then 
hiy  down  again  on  the  roof,  and  leaning  forward,  told 
him  to  be  satisfied  that  I  would  hold  the  rope  fast  Bolbi 
came  safely  down  upon  the  floor,  untied  himself,  and 
I  drew  the  rope  back  to  me,  but  in  doing  this,  I  found 
that  the  space  from  the  window  to  the  floor  was  ten 
times  my  arm*s  length ;  i^was  impossible,  therefore,  to 
jump  this.    Bolbi  called  to  me  to  throw  the  ro])e  to  him ; 
but  I  took  care  not  to  follow  his  absurd  and  selfish  coun- 
sel.   I  now  determined  on  returning  to  the  great  roof, 
and  I  discorered  a  cupola  at  a  place  whore  I  had  not 
been ;  it  brought  me  to  a  stage  laid  with  lead  plates,  and 
which  had  a  trap-door,  covered  with  two  folding  shutters. 
I  found  here  a  tub  fiill  of  fresh  lime,  building  tools,  and 
a  tolerably  long  ladder ;  the  latter,  of  course,  attracted 
my  particular  attention ;  I  tied  my  rope  round  one  of 
the  rings,  and  climbing  up  the  roof  again,  drew  the  ladder 
after  me ;  this  ladder  I  must  contrive  to  put  in  at  the 
window,  and  it  was  twelve  times  the  length  of  my  arm. 
Now  1  missed  the  help  of  the  monk ;  i  let  the  ladder 
down  to  the  gutter,  so  that  one  end  leaned  against  the 
window,  the  other  stood  in  the  gutter ;  I  drsw  it  up  to 
me  agun  as  I  leaned  over,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the 
end  in  at  the  window,  but  in  vain ;  it  always  came  over 
the  roof,  and  the  morning  might  come  and  find*  me  here, 
and  bring  Lorenzo  soon  after  it ;  I  determined  to  slide 
down  to  me  gutter  in  order  to  give  the  ladder  the  right  di- 
rection.   This  gutter  of  marble  yielded  me  a  resting, 
plaoe,  whWe  I  lay  at  length  on  it ;  and  I  succeeded  m 
patting  tlie  ladder  about  a  foot  into  the  window,  which  di- 
minished its  weight  considerably,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  push'  it  in  two  feet  more ;  I  then  should  only  have  to 
climb  back  to  the  window-roof^  and,  by  means  of  the 
line,  draw  it  entirely  in ;  to  effect  this,  I  was  compelled 
to  raise  myself  on  my  knees,  and  while  1  was  doing  so, 
they  slipt  off  the  gutter,  and  I  lay  with  only  my  breast 
ana  elbows  upon  it.    I  exerted  oil  my  strength  to  draw 
my  body  up  again,  and  to  lay  myself  on  the  gutter :  I 
had,  fortunately,  no  trouble  with  the  ladder  ;  it  was  now 
three  feet  in  the  window,  and  did  not  move.    As  soon  as 
I  found  I  lay  firm,  I  endeavoured  to  raise  my  right  knee 
up  to  the  level  of  the  gutter ;  1  had  nearly  succeeded, 
when  the  eflbrt  gave  me  a  fit  of  the  cramp,  as  paralysing 
as  it  was  painful.    What  a  moment !   I  lay  two  minutes 
motionless;  at  length  the  pain  subsided,  and  I  succeeded 
in  raising  one  knee  after  the  other  upon  the  marble 
again :  I  rested  a  few  minutes,  and  then  pushed  the  lad- 
der still  further  into  the  window.    Sufficiently  experi- 
enced in  the  laws  of  equilibrium  by  this  adventure,  I 
returned  to  the  window-roof,  and  drawing  the  ladder 
entirely  in,  my  companion  received  the  end  of  it,  and 
secured  it ;  I  then  threw  in  the  rope  and  bundle,  and 
soon  rejoined  him ;  after   short  congratulations,  I  felt 
about  to  examine  the  dark  and  narrow  place  we  were  in. 

We  came  to  a  grated  iron  door,  which  opened  on  my 
raising  the  latch,  and  we  entered  a  large  hall ;  we  felt 
round  the  walls,  and  met  with  a  tabic,  surrounded  by 
arm-chairs.  I  at  length  found  a  window,  opened  the 
sash  of  it,  and  looked,  by  starlight,  down  a  fearful  depth  ; 
here  was  no  descent  by  rope  practicable.  I  returned  to 
the  place  where  we  had  left  our  things,  and  sat  down  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  was  seized  with  such  an  invincible  de- 
sire  to  sleep,  that  if  1  had  been  told  it  was  death,  I  should 
have  welcomed  it ;  the  feeling  was  indescribable.  At  tlic 
third  hour  the  noise  of  the  monk  awoke  me  ;  he  said 
my  sleeping  at  such  a  time  and  place  was  incomprehen- 
sible ;  but  nature  had  overcome  mc  ;  I,  however,  gained 
a  little  strength  by  tlio  rest. 

I  said,  as  I  arose,  that  this  was  no  prison,  and  that 
there  must  be,  therefore,  somewhere  an  exit ;  I  searched 


till  I  found  the  large  iron  door,  and  opposite  to  it  was  a 
smaller  one,  with  a  key -hole ;  I  put  my  stiletto  in  it,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Heaven  grant  it  may  not  be  a  cupboard.*' 
After  some  efforts  the  lock  yielded,  and  we  entered  a 
small  room,  in  which  was  a  table  with  a  key  upon  it ;  I 
tried  it ;  it  opened,  and  I  found  myself  in  cupboards  61Ied 
with  papers ;  it  was  the  archivcchamber.    We  ascended 
some  steps,  and  passing  through  a  glass-door,  entered 
the  chancery  of  the  doge ;  I  now  knew  where  I  was, 
and  as  in  letting  ourselves  down  we  might  get  into  a 
labyrinth  of  small  courts,  I  seized  an  instrument  with 
which  the  parchments  are  pierced  to  affix  the  seals ;  tliis 
tool  I  bid  Balbi  stick  into  the  chink  in  the  door,  which 
I  made  with  my  bolt,  and  worked  it  about  on  all  sides, 
not  caring  for  the  noise,  till  I  had  made  a  tolerable  hole ; 
but  the  projecting  splinters  threatened  to  tear  our  skin 
and  clothes,  and  it  was  five  feet  from  the  floor  to  tiie 
opening,  for  I  had  chosen  the  place  where  the  planks 
were  the  thinnest ;  I  drew  a  chair  to  it,  and  the  monk 
|rot  on  it ;  he  stuck  his  arms  and  head  through  the  open- 
ing, and  I  pushed  the  rest  of  him  through  into  a  cham- 
ber, the  darkness  of  which  did  not  alarm  me ;  I  knew 
where  we  were,  and  threw  my  bundle  through  to  him, 
but  left  the  rope  behind.    I  had  no  one  to  aid  me,  on 
which  account  I  placed  a  chair  on  the  top  of  two  others, 
and  got  through  the  aperture  to  my  loins ;  I  desired 
Balbi  to  pull  me  through  with  all  his  rorce,  regardless  of 
the  pain  the  laceration  of  my  flesh  gave  me.    We  has- 
tened down  two  flights  of  steps,  and  arrived  at  the  pas- 
sage  leading  to  the  royal  stairs,  as  they  are  called ;  but 
these,  wide  as  a  town-gate,  were,  as  well  as  those  beyond, 
shut  with  four  wide  doors ;  to  force  these  would  have  re- 
quired a  petard,  and  here  my  dagger  seemed  to  say,  ^  hie 
fines  posuit**     I  sat  down  by  Balbi,  calm  and  collected, 
and  told  him  that  my  work  was  done,  and  that  God  and 
fortune  would  achieve  the  rest  fbr  us. 

Abbia,  chi  regge  il  ciel,  cura  del  resto 
O  la  fbrtuna,  se  non  tocca  a  lui. 

"  To-day,"  I  continued,  **  is  All  Saints  day,  and  to- 
morrow. All  Souls,  and  it  is  not  likely  any  should  come 
here;  if  any  one  do  come  to  open  tlie  doors,  I  will  res- 
cue  myself,  and  you  follow  me ;  if  none  come,  I  will  re- 
main here  and  die  of  hunger,  for  I  can  do  no  more.** 

Balbi*s  rage  and  desperation  knew  no  bounds ;  but  I 
kept  my  temper,  and  began  to  dress  myself  completely. 
If  Balbi  looked  like  a  peasant,  his  dress  at  least  was  not 
in  shreds,  and  bloody,  like  mine ;  I  drew  on  my  stock- 
ings, and  found  on  each  foot  large  wounds,  for  which  1 
was  indebted  to  the  gutter  and  lead  plates ;  I  tore  my 
handkerchief,  and  fiistened  the  bandages  with  thread  I 
had  about  me ;  I  put  on  my  silk  dress,  which  was  ill  as- 
sorted with  the  weather,  arranged  my  hair,  and  put  on  a 
shirt  with  lace  ruflles,  and  silk  stockings,  and  threw  my 
old  clothes  into  a  chair;  and  now  looked  like  a  rake, 
who  is  found  after  a  ball  in  a  suspicious  place.  I  ap- 
proached a  window,  and,  as  I  learnt  two  years  after- 
wards in  Paris,  some  loiterer  below  who  saw  mc,  in- 
formed the  keeper  of  the  palace  of  it,  who,  fearing  that 
he  had  locked  some  one  in  by  mistake,  came  to  release 
us ;  I  heard  the  noise  of  steps  comi;ig  up  the  stairs,  and 
looking  through  a  chink,  saw  only  one  man,  with  some 
keys  in  his  hand.  I  commanded  Balbi  to  observe  the 
strictest  silence,  and  hiding  my  stiletto  under  my  clothes, 
placed  myself  close  to  the  door,  so  that  I  needed  only  one 
step  to  reach  the  stairs.  The  door  was  opened,  and  the 
man  was  so  astonished  at  my  appearance,  that  I  was 
able,  silently  and  quickly,  to  pass  by  him,  the  monk  fol- 
lowing me ;  assuming  then  a  sedate  pace,  I  took  the  di- 
rection to  tlie  great  staircase :  Balbi  wanted  to  go  to  the 
church  to  the  right,  for  the  sake  of  the  sanctuary,  fbr- 
getVng  yiat  in  Venice  there  was  no  sanctuary  against 
state  crimes  and  capital  offences,  but  at  last  he  followed 
me. 

I  did  not  expect  security  in  Venice.  I  knew  I  could 
not  be  safe  till  I  had  passed  tlie  frontiers ;  I  stood  now 
before  the  royal  door  of  the  ducal  palace ;  but  without 
looking  at  any  one,  or  being  observed  in  return,  I  cross- 
ed the  *•  Piazzetta,'*  and  reaching  the  canal,  entered  the 
first  gondola  I  found  there,  and  cried  out,  "anothei 
rower,  I  wish  to  go  to  Fusina.**  Another  gondolier  soon 
appeared,  and  I  threw  myself  ncg-ligcntly  on  tlio  centre 
scat^  while  the  monk  sat  on  one  side  :  the  gondola  put  off. 

The  figure  of  the  monk,  without  a  hat,  and  wrapjxid 
in  my  cloak,  might  have  caused  ma  to  be  taken  for  an 
astrologer,  or  an  adventurer.  Wc  no  sooner  passed  the 
custom-house  than  my  gondoliers  began  to  exert  their 
strength  to  cross  th§  waves  of  the  great  canal,  through 
which  the  way  lay,  as  well  to  Fusina  as  to  Mcstre, 
whitlicr  in  reality  I  meant  to  go.     In  the  middle  of  tlic 


canal  I  put  out  my  head,  and  asked  the  man^if  m  four. 
teen  hours  we  should  get  to  Mcstre  ? 

**  You  wished  to  go  to  Fusina,  did  you  not?" 

"  No,  blockhead,  1  said  Mcstre  ;**  the  oJkr  rower 
however,  maintained  the  contrary,  and  Balhi  wu  creu' 
absurd  enough  to  contradict  me.  I  alFeclcd  lo  knA 
and  said  I  might  have  erred,  but  that  my  wiahwajto 
go  to  Most  re.  The  gondoliers  acquiesced ;  tliey  vere 
ready  lo  go  to  England,  if  I  required  il ;  and  loM  njj 
we  should  reach  Mestrc  in  three  quarters  of  aa  hour. 

I  cast  a  look  behind  us,  and  saw  do  gondola  in  m. 
suit  of  us.  I  rejoiced  in  tlie  fine  day,  vhidi  was  u 
glorious  as  could  be  wished,  shining  with  tbc  £rbt  raji 
of  an  incomparable  sun-rise.  Rcfiecting  on  the  diMcrs 
of  the  past  night,  on  the  place  where  I  had  spent  the  pre. 
ceding  day,  and  on  all  the  fortunately  concurring  ckcu, 
which  had  so  favoured  mc,  gratitude  filled  my  soni,  anl 
I  raised,  in  silence,  my  tlianks  for  tlie  mcrcT  of  Gc4; 
overcome  by  the  variety  of  emotiouB,  I  burst  into  Icais,' 
which  relieved  my  heart  from  the  oppression  of  a  joj 
that  seemed  likely  to  burst  it 

It  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  aAcr  many  diificulues  au4 
narrow  escapes,  Casanova  succeeded  iii  eludii^'  pursaiij 
and  safely  quitted  the  Venition  territory. 


PART  I. 

"Ileus,  Rogero*  fci  cavalloa, 

Eja!  nunc  cnniiis! 
Jam  repoiit  domuui, 
Mains  et  necula 

^uaviu*r  r 'iHHajnus  V'-^DuUc  Z^«r««. 

None  but  an  English  schoolboy  can  fbrm  an  Ic'ca  of 
the  ecstatic  feelings  which  attend  *'  breuking.Dp.'*  Tk 
opinion  that  our  school-days  are  the  happiest  of  mt 
existence  is  true  in  nothing  but  this.  The  delight  vclici 
we  experience  at  going  home  is,  perhap?,  alinosl  the 
keenest  that  we  feel  at  any  period  of  our  lives:  id^ 
probably,  it  is  so  from  the  very  fact  that  those  dap  m 
BO  little  happy  at  otiier  timet.  Who  is  there  among  n 
whose  heart  does  not  beat  at  the  remembrance  of  tbe 
almost  delirious  joy  in  which  he  used  to  b^  plunged  ^or- 
ing  "  the  last  week  ?'*  and,  at  last,  when  the  very  mcfaiBj 
itself  arrives,  and  he  jumps  into  the  chaise,  hired  weeb 
before,  to  ensure  it — oh !  it  would  be  almost  worth  wlak 
(and  it  would  be  a  heavy  price)  to  put  oneself  to  scbd 
again  for  a  half-year,  in  order  to  taste  the  efijoymeiit  of 
that  hour ! 

Witli  what  joyful  encrgry  used  a  whole  choir  of  yooaj 
voices  to  shout  out  the  beloved  chorus  of  the  home  son^. 
a  verse  from  which  I  have  selected  as  an  epi^ph  to  tu 
chapter,  Domum^  domum,  dulce,  dulce  domvmi  Yes, 
sweet  and  beloved,  indeed,  is  home  then !  Time  has  ffk 
chilled  us,  the  world  has  not  corrupted  us ;  as  Ik  joinjf 
bird  returns-to  its  nest,  so  do  we  to  our  parents' wins  aod 
dwelling.  And  with  what  undoubting  faith  did  we  re- 
ceive the  tradition  of  how  that  song  was  written,  tad  of 
its  author's  fate !  The  story  ran,  that  a  boy— t  Wyk^ 
hamist  it  was  said — was,  for  his  idleness  andfll-wn*s^ 
lefl  at  school  during  the  holidays;  he  pleaded  hard  to  be 
forgiven,  but  his  friends  wxrc  inexorable.  Accordme^t 
as  soon  as  the  last  chaise-full  of  his  companions  m 
driven  off,  he  retired  to  liis  solitary  chamber,  wrote  Ifce 
song,  of  which  the  above  is  part,*  and  died  atlbecwief 
a  few  days,  of  a  broken  heart.  It  may  seem  childisli  to 
record  such  a  legend  at  this  lime  of  day,  bat  the  fsfifif 
which  are  allied  to  it  are  too  vivid  not  to  sway  the  ^^ 
strongly  even  now. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  two  youu^  gcalknipr, 
whose  return  from  school  has  suggested  the  fbrcgo"j? 
reflections,  would  have  tliouglit  them  chiMish  cnou^f"- 
They  were  Eton  be  ys,  near  tlic  top  of  llie  school,  lj«<w«" 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years  old,  and,  of  cOTnc,ttf  to* 
manly  not  to  hold  in  scorn  all  the  more  jnvCTiilc  a?s«i2j 
tions  from  which  such  tliouerhts  spring.  Still,  delifhW 
they  were.  Youth,  health,  high  spirits,  ardent  antio^ 
tions — what  needed  they  more?  Joyous,  indeed,  waBtt* 
conversation,  and  short  seemed  flic  way,  as  they  rttlW 
along  as  rapidly  as  damns,  promises,  and  donWefay wcM 
urg-e  the  post-boy.  .^ 

♦'  Get  on,  my  lad,  get  on,  we  shall  1  e  fcte,^  ^^jZ 
one  of  the  travellers,  letting  down  the  front  windoif  of  tw 
chaise,  "I  want  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  f«^ 
panion,  "  to  see  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  bifl,  «»* 
will  be  dark  if  this  fellow  docs  not  get  on  fblcr.  »*i 


«  It  is  in  Latin  rhyming  verse,  a:id  consists  of  fttrrtl 
stanzia. 
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yonder  ore  tho  out-l^ing  woods  of  Mabledon ;  but  it  is 
three  quarters  of  a  milo  from  there  to  the  Park-pate." 

They  reached  it  at  last :  the  porter's  wife  at  the  lodge 
beamed  with  smiles  as  slie  £L\mg  the  gates  wide,  and  ex- 
claimed, •*  God  bless  you,  my  lord — ^you  are  welcome 
home,**  as  the  chaise  whirled  through.  "  Now,  St.  John," 
he  exclaimed,  "  look  out  on  this  side ;  there  is  the  river, 
and  yonder  is  the  obelisk;  and  you  can  just  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  clock-houie  over  the  stables,  in  the  angle 
of  tlic  valley — the  weathercock  is  glittering  in  the  sun. 
This  view  from  tho  London  lodge  we  reckon  our  crack 
prospect,  I  can  tell  ^ou." 

And  well  they  might :  it  was  a  view  such  as  is  to  be 
found  only  in  England ;  and  there  only  in  the  seat  of  an 
ancient  and  wealmy  family.  The  scene  consbted  of  two 
boldly  swelling  hills,  along  one  of  which  they  were  now 
passing,  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  woods,  whose 
tufled  tops  were  glowing  under  the  splendour  of  a  July 
sun-set  The  trees,  advancins^  more  on  some  points  than 
on  others  upon  the  brow  of  the  hills,  gave  beautiful 
variety  to  the  ground,  by  thus  affording  vistas  into  the 
thick  of  the  woods,  and  by  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
dotted  clumps  and  single  trees,  which  formed  their  termi- 
nation. Between  these  hills  stretched  a  broad  and  beautiful 
valley,  with  a  fine  stream  running  throughout  its  whole 
length.  At  the  farther  extremity  appearia  a  bridge,  near 
tho  opposite  side  of  which  some  of  the  chimneys  of  tlie 
house  wore  visible*  ^  It  is  beautiful,  indeed,"  exclaimed 
St.  John,  **  most  beautiflrl — most  magnificent !"  and  he 
continued  to  gaze  with  increasing'ad miration  and  delight, 
as  Mabledon  pointed  out  to  him  feature  afler  feature  of 
the  prospect  as  they  advanced. 

At  length,  as  the  chaise  proceoded  along  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and,  subsequently,  began  to  wind  down  it,  the 
house  appeared  in  full  view.  It  was  of  white  stone,  and 
of  tb9  Ionic  order  of  architecture,  simple,  grand,  and  of 
vaal  extent,  sMch  evidently  as  could  be  occupied  only  by 
&  saan  of  princely  fortune.  St  John  gazed  in  silence :  the 
image  of  his  own  humble  home  rose  upon  his  mind,  and 
the  contrast  was  too  forcible  to  be  pleasing. 

**  See,"  Lord  Mabledon  cried,  ^  they  have  perceived  our 
ooming,  and  are  on  the  steps  to  receive  us — but  where 
can  my  sister  be,  that  she  is  not  there  7— sshe  used  always 
to  be  the  fir«t  to  welcome  me.  Ah  I  here  she  is,  I  de- 
clare," he  exclaimed,  as,  at  a  torn  in  tho  road,  they  be- 
held a  female  figure,  on  a  white  pony,  coming  at  three- 
parts  speed  to  meet  them.  She  approached  ; — nothing 
coald  have  fi>rmed  a  more  charming  object  for  a  painter 
than  that  on  which  St  John  now  looked.  The  pony, 
■nilluwhite,  and  with  its  lon^,  silken  mane  and  tail  floats 
ing  on  tho  wind,  was,  to  ordmary  horses,  what  an  Italian 
greyhound  is  to  the  rest  of  his  species.  But  St  John  saw 
not  the  horse — the  rider  riveted  his  looks  and  thoughts. 
It  was  a  girl  about  sixteen ;  tall,  and  slenderly  formed, 
bat  already  with  that  beautiful  outline  of  form,  which  is 
always  acoorapanied  by  grace,  and  which  gives  the  pro- 
niise  of  full  developement  at  maturity.  Her  hair  brilliant 
and  profuse,  was  blown  by  the  wind  in  dishevoUed  luxu- 
riance about  her  cheeks,  glowing  at  once  with  the  effects 
of  exercise  and  of  emotion.  Her  large  full  eyes  flashed 
through  their  long  lashes  with  the  animation  of  joy ;  and 
AS,  stretching  out  her  hands  with  delight  towards  her 
brother,  a  smile  of  afibction  irradiated  her  whole  counte- 
nance, St  John  thought  he  never  had  beheld  a  being  so 
lovely.  She  was  not  encumbered  by  a  habit :  she  seemed 
to  have  started  upon  horse-baek  to  meet  her  brother :  a 
velvet  foraging  cap  was  flung  lightly  upon  her  head, 
l^iviag  her  streaming  hair  to  view,  and  her  ordinary  gown 
betrayed  a  foot  like  CindorolIa*s  in  the  (airy  stirrup. 

^  Dear,  dear  George !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  rode  up 
to  the  chaise ;  **  welcome  home  a  thousand  times  !  how 
delighted  Lam  1  And  you*re  looking  to  well !  We  did 
Bot  expect  you  for  this  hour,  or  1  intended  to  have  met 
you  at  the  gate!"  Lord  Mabledon  greeted  his  sister 
with  equal  SSadnem ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  dialogue  of 
mome  duration  that  he  turned  to  his  friend,  saying,  <*  But 
I  forgot — Arthur,  I  must  present  you  to  my  sister. 
£oiily,  this  is  my  friend  Mr.  St  John ;  Mr.  St  John,* 
he  added,  with  mock  formality,  ^  this  is  Ijady  Emily 
Ijorraiae."  Lady  fc^mily  smiled,  and  bowed,  aTul,  look- 
img  at  the  disorder  of  her  dress,  bluslied  a  little,  saying, 
^  f  will  canter  on  and  put  Titania  up;  you  will  find  them 
all  in  the  hall  waiting  for  you ;"  and,  giving  the  rein  to 
liet  Utde  mettlesome  steed,  off  she  sprang  as  rapidly  as 
■he  had  come. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  they  drove  up  to  the  great 
entraiice.  Lord  and  Lady  Missenden  wore  in  tho  porch, 
aad-  MaUcdon  was  eagerly  embraced,  by  each.  Their 
son  was  evidently  an  object  of  equal  pride  and  affection. 
As  soon  as  tho  first  greetings  were  over,  he  hastened  to 
present  his  friend,  and  as  the  friend  of  such  a  son  was  he 


received.  Lord  Missenden  was  a  man  somewhat  under 
fifty ;  tall,  handsome,  and  of  peculiarly  gentlemanlike 
aspect  His  countenance  was  usually  thought  to  wear 
an  expression  of  coldness,  but  at  this,  moment  it  was 
lighted  up  by  all  the  warmest  and  strongest  feelings  of  his 
nature.  His  countess  was  little  turned  of  forty,  with 
more  than  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  and  possessing 
those  manners,  the  perfection  of  which  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  no  other  person  than  a  woman  of  condition,  who 
is  no  longer  in  her  youth.  Their  polish,  grace  and  fas- 
cination may  exist  at  any  age ;  but  their  full  ejase  can 
scarcely  be  possessed  until  the  consciousness  which  must 
ever  attach  to  "  a  beauty"  has  in  great  measure  passed 
away. 

In  a  few  moments  Lady  Emily  again  joined  them,  and 
they  proceeded  together  to  the  drawing  room.  It  was 
full  of  company,  a  large  party  being  then  at  Mabledon ; 
and  to  most  of  them  Lord  Missonocn  presented  his  son 
and  his  son's  friend.  To  this  last  every  thing  was  new 
and  dazzling.  The  splendid  room,  opening  en  n/t/e  to 
the  library  and  music  room,  crowded  and  glittering  with 
all  the  varied  and  brilliant  luxuries  of  modern  furniture; 
the  exotics  which  shed  tlieir  perfume  through  the  win- 
dows opening  to  the  ground ;  the  lovely  home  view  which 
was  seen  through  them,  beautiful  as  that  at  the  entrance 
of  the  park  had  been  noble ;  tho  grand  scale  on  which 
every  tning  around  him  seemed  modelled ;  all  served  to 
strike  St  John  at  once  with  admiration  and  even  sur- 
prise. Hi8  home  was  widely  different  A  small  par- 
sonage, with  a  parlour  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  haJl — 
modestly  furnished ;  such  was  the  dwelling  in  which  he 
had  been  born,  and  in  which  his  holidays  had  hitherto 
been  spent.  His  father,  who  was,  as  I  have  said«  a  cler- 
gyman with  a  moderate  living,  seeing  the  promise  of 
strong  talents  in  this  his  only  child,  had  sent  him  early 
to  Eton,  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  of  the  "  connec- 
tions** that  might  be  formed  there,  and  with  especial  in- 
junctions to  the  boy  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  making 
them.  The  father  had  calculated  correctly  as  to  his  son's 
talents ;  his  advancement  was  rapid,  and  his  distinction 
great ;  but  he  had  utterly  mistaken  his  fine  independent 
spirit,  when  he  had  tried  to  instil  into  his  young  mind 
the  mean  maxims  of  a  tuft-hunter.  Arthur  St.  John  was 
a  noble,  open,  and  gerterous  boy,  whose  very  last  idea 
was  the  worldly  advantage  which  such  or  such  a  liaison 
might  prove  to  him  eventually  ;  and  holidays  after  holi- 
days, when  his  father  asked  him,  in  Eton  phrase,  **  Who 
is  yotir  chief  con  now  ?" — he  had  the  mortification  to 
hear  the  plebeian  names  of  Jackson,  Thompson,  or  Jones, 
in  answer.  But,  at  length  chance  effected  what  would 
never  have  been  accomplbhed  by  design.  The  circum- 
stance of  two  or  three  boys  leaving  school  at  the  same 
time,  brought  young  St  John  next  to  Lord  Mabledon, 


boys  became  inseparable ;  in  all  schemes,  whether  of 
study  or  pleasure,  they  were  united.  Lord  Mabledon, 
without  having  the  striking  talents  of  his  friend,  was  suf- 
ficiently quick  and  clever  to  appreciate,  and  go  along  with 
him ;  and  so  total,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  absence  of 
all  rivalry,  that  his  gratification  at  the  distinctions  which 
St  John's  talents  gained  him,  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Arthur  himself.  Content,  as  the  school-phrase 
goes,  **  to  do  his  own,"  Lord  Mabledon  aimed  at  no  more; 
and,  consequently,  his  anxiety  for  his  friend''s  success  was 
unmingled  with  any  feeling  of  personal  emulation  or 
jealousy. 

The  boys  rose  together ;  and  their  friendship  continued 
unbroken.  Ekich  constantly  spoke  of  the  other  at  his 
home ;  and,  at  length,  the  proposal  of  Lord  Mabledon  to 
bring  his  friend  Itome  with  him  the  next  summer  was 
readily  acceded  to  by  both  fathers ;  by  the  one  merely  to 
gratify  his  beloved  son, — by  the  other  with  the  view  to 
nis  son's  advancement 

As  Arthur  stood,  nearly  unnoticed,  in  the  magnificent 
drawing  room  at  Mabledon,  gazing  upon  the  brilliant 
scene  which  still  dazzled  his  eyes,  even  when  his  mind 
had  recovered  from  that  sensation — the  contrast  of  the 
little  parlour  at  bb  father's  parsonage,  with  its  plain 
paper,  and  mohair  chairs,  and  old  fiishioned  window 
seats,  rose,  with  a  somewhat  painful  vividness,  before  his 
fancy's  eye.  But  his  good  feelings  soon  drove  this  idea 
from  his  mind ;  "Of all  things  in  the  world,"  he  thought 
to  himself,  **  the  last  allowable  to  me  is  to  cherish  feelings 
of  envy  towards  Mabledon.  Generous,  open-hearted,  noblo 
fellow  that  he  is,  I  can  feci  nothing  towards  him  but 
friendship  and  esteem  !  Ho  is  tlie  best  friend  I  ever  had 
in  the  world ;  and  long,  long  may  we  remain  so." 

"  There  arc  music  and  cards,  Mr.  St  John,"  said  Lady 
Missenden,  coming  up  to  him ;  "  but  I  conclude  you  will 
be  of  the  party  in  tho  music  room.    Miss  Brabazon  is  a 


most  celebrated  singer ;  and  I  will  venture  to  s^y  you 
never  heard  a  finer  finger  on  the  piano." 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  thought  St.  John,  as  he  followed  hiA 
noble  hostess  to  the  music  room. 

Tliere  sat,  at  the  instrument,  a  tall,  bold  looking  girl 
of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who,  afler  vast  tumbling  over 
of  music  books,  and  ahifUng  of  lights,  and  divers  oUierof 
the  minauderie$  usually  let  off  by  distinguished  lady 
performers,  at  last  fixed  on  a  bravura  from  an  opera  theQ 
in  vogue,  and  began  to  play  the  symphony  in  certainly  a 
very  masterly  way.  She  then  sang— correctly,  brilUantljfi 
powerfully — but  the  performance  ^ave  St  John  no,  plea* 
sure — it  was  all  head-work,  the  feelings  bad  ao  share  in  iU 

"How  divinely  Miss  Brabazon  sings!"  exolaimed 
aloud,  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  a  powdered,  formal,  old 
man,  rising  from  a  sofa  on  wliich  he  had  been  asleep  dor*. 
rin^  its  course ;  "  dont  you  think  so,  sir  7"  But  without 
waitingfor  St  John's  answer,  he  continued,  "Shewae 
under  Tremezzani  for  two  years,  and  hi  said  he  never 
had  a  pupil  of  such  excellence.  Lord  Mabledon,"  he 
added,  bustling  up  to  him,  "  do  persuade  Lady  Emily  to 
sing  one  of  her  charming  little  French  songs ;  pray  do» 
Lady  Emily,  let  me  entreat  you :"  and,  when  he  had 
fairly  seated  her  at  the  piano,  he  wont  back  to  hia  sofa 
aud  his  sleep. 

Lady  Emily  sat  down  smiling  and  blushing,  as  young 
ladies  still  can  do  before  they  are  out — and  pulling  off 
her  gloves  (manehes  a  gigol  were  not  then  in  fashion) 
disp&yed  an  arm  which  St  John  thought  the  whitest  and 
most  finely  turned  he  had  ever  beheld ;  and  tliough  hia 
experience  was  only  that  of  a  stripling  under  eighteen, 
he  was  not  hi  wrong  in  his  judgment.  Lady  Emily 
burst  at  once  into  her  song,  which  was  one  of  those  of 
delicate  archness  and  malice^  which  no  language  but 
French  can  express,  and  to  wMch  the  music  (it  is  the 
point  beyond  which  French  music  should  never  attempt 
to  go)  is  at  once  so  beautifiil  and  appropriate.  St  John 
almost  started  as  she  began:  her  voice  was  a  rojind, 
rich,  eontr*alio — and,  though  he  did  not  know  it  by  its 
technical  name,  yet  he  felt  that  it  was  not  the  voice  he 
had  expected  from  one  so  young  and  apparently  so  deli, 
cate.  But  his  delight  equalled  his  surprise :  she  asemed 
to  revel  in  the  gay,  yet  wild,  notes  with  which  the  bur* 
then  was  brought  round  again  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
verse — and,  each  time  there  was  some  new  outbreak  of 
beauty,  some  new  combination  of  sweet  sounds. 

Oh !  how  delightful  is  it  to  gaze  on  an  object  such  as 
this ! — a  youqg  creature,  beautifnl  as  tho  day»  beaming 
with  youth  and  gushing  spirits,  and  the  consciousness  of 
exciting  and  deserving  admiration — her  eye  flashing — 
her  voice  quivering — as  a  smile,  bright  as  the  first  rush 
of  sun-light  over  the  sea,  seems  almost  struggling  with 
the  music  for  possession  of  the  exquisite  lips !    Oh  I  at 


the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Missenden,  a  nobleman  of  such  a  moment  we  forget  that  so  bright  a  being  can  be 
immense  wealth,  and  great  political  influence.    TJic  two  bom  for  aught  save  happiness,  and  love,  and  joy—- still 

'*  "  "'*'  — »^-*t-—  -'*  more,  that  the  very  excess  of  her  fascination  is  but  too 

probably  in  exact  proportion  with  her  future  sorrows  I 


St  John  thought  not  thus.  He  gazed,  he  listened-— 
both  yielded  him  delight  unspeakable — but  he  was  con- 
tented to  feel  it,  he  did  not  analyze  it  At  his  age,  in- 
deed,  we  er^oy  happiness ;  we  do  not  pause  to  dissect 
and  demonstrate  it  When  we  do  that^  our  hearts  arc 
already  beyond  the  power  of  experiencing  its  full  and  un- 
sophisticatecl  joys.  In  the  prodigality  arising  from  plenty, 
in  youth,  we  fill  the  cup  of  ecstasy  to  the  brim,  and  empty 
it  at  a  breath.  Afterwards,  it  is  scantily  filled,  and  we 
pause  to  savourer  every  drop. 

"Again! — again! — pray,  again!"  exclaimed  half  a 
dozen  voices  at  once.  "  Encore ! — 1  beseech  you.  Lady 
Emily,  encore !"  said  Mr.  Evans,  the  powdered,,  formal 
gentleman,  awaking  from  his  sleep.  St  John  did  not 
speak ;  but  he  fix^  a  look  of  mingled  admiration  and 
entreaty,  which  nothing  but  a  warm  and  passionate 
heart  could  give  to  the  face — and  beneath  which  Lady 
Emily's  eyes  quailed,  as  she  blushed  deeply — and,  after 
a  pause  to  collect  herself,  began  her  song  again. 

It  was  long  beforo  Arthur  St.  Jolin  could  close  his 
eyes  in  sleep  that  night  The  emotions  of  the  day,  so 
many  and  so  various,  had  excited  him  far  beyond  the 
pitch  to  which  rest  will  come.  Above  all,  the  strongest 
passion  of  human  nature  had  that  day  dawned  in  one  of 
tlic  most  passionate  hearts  which  the  hand  of  tliat  nature 
had  ever  formed.  Arthur  St.  John,  for  tlie  first  time, 
had  felt  /ot*£. 

PART  II. 

Thus  lived  our  youth,  with  coiiVRivKtioa,  bodur, 
And  Lady  Emma's  fioul-subdiiiug  Jookt; 
Losl  ill  dnliglit. — Crabbe. 

Lady  Emily  had  had  a  great  curiosity  to  sec  Aitliur 
St  John.  Her  brother  had  been  in  the  liabit  of  fpcakin|f 
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of  him  constantly  as  his  dearest  fHend ;  and  she  knew 
iVom'the  same  source  that  his  reputation  for  talents  was 
pre-eminent  amon?  those  whose  occupation  it  was  to 
judge  of  talents.  The  arrival  of  a  person,  whose  coming 
had  been  prefaced  by  circumstances  such  as  these,  could 
not  be  an  indifferent  event  to  a  young  lady  of  sixteen, 
whose  idlings  and  ideas  had  not  as  yet  li^n  fashion-bitten 
and  made  worldly  bv  joining  in  that  most  heartless,  selfish, 
cold,  mercenary,  mtercoursc,  called,  emphatically,  so- 
ciety. If  her  passions  were  not  as  yet  deep  and  power- 
flil,  her  fbfclkigs,  at  least,  were  quick  and  sensitive.  The 
romance  natural  to' her  age  lay  piled  withiti  her  heart, 
ready  to  take  fire  at  the  first  toucn. 

Bat  St.  John  Iblt  far  more  strongly  still,  and  saw  and 
guessed  nothing  of  all  this.  Fielding  has  somewhere 
said,  in  substance,  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  very  young, 
and  consequently  inexperienced,  man  expects  to  meet 
with  villany  in  the  world ;  for  how  should  he  know  of 
it,  unless  ho  be  a  villain  himself,  and  thus  be  prompted 
by  suggestions  from  within  7  And  how,  therefore,  should 
fiit.  John  be  able  to  guess  the  paler  affection  which  exist- 
ed in  Lady  Emily,  while  he  burned  with  a  passion  fated 
to  give  its  colour  to  his  whole  life  ? 

A  party  in  a  conntry-hoose  possesses  at  least  one  ad- 
vantage in  an  incomparable  deg^ree,  viz.  the  ease  and  ra- 
pidity with  which  we  become  acquainted  with  those 
with  whom  we  sympathise.  In  London,  three  years  will 
not  make  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes  so  well  known 
to  each  othor,  as  three  weeks  will  do  in  the  country. 
Three  weeks ! — why,  in  that  space  there  may  be  con- 
densed the  whole  history  and  &te  of  a  human  heart ; 
opening,  crisis,  and  catastrophe  ! 

And  so  it  was  with  poor  Arthur.  Lady  Emily*s  at- 
tachment  to  her  brother  was  great ;  and,  while  he  was  at 
home,  she  was  at  home,  and  constantly  in  his  company. 
She  rode  with  him  in  the  morning ;  she  got  into  the  same 
little  coterie  at  night ;  and  in  all  this  SL  John  mingled. 
He  admired  her  exceeding  beauty ;  he  was  fascinated  by 
the  grace,  animation,  and  even  archness  of  her  manners: 
he  was  touched  by  the  $cntiment  which  was  constantly 
upspringing  in  every  word  she  spoke.  Above  all,  he 
was  darned  and  made  drunk  by  her  very  manifest  ad- 
miration of  him.  Nothing,  indeed,  adds  more  strongly 
to  the  fascination  of  a  young  and  charming  girl  than 
the  circumstance  of  those  fascinations  having  the  assist- 
ance of  her  evidently  appreciating  our  sweet  self,  ac- 
cording to  the  modest  estimate  which  wo  ourselves  arc 
apt  to  form  of  that  person. 

And  thus  did  Lady  Emily  look  on  St.  John.  She 
hung  upon  all  he  said,  and  gazed  upon  his  face  as  she 
spoke ;  she  appealed  constantly  to  his  opinion ;  and  ex- 
claimed **  Oh  !  how  beautiful !"  when  he  once  repeated 
to  her  a  couple  of  stanzas  of  his  composition.  She  would 
sing  bis  favourite  airs ;  and  showed  deference  to  his 
taste  and  judgment  in  every  thin  jr.  Was  it  possible  to 
resbt  this  ?  Wanderings  in  magnificent  woods,  in  the 
most  beautiful  summer  evenings  that  ever  came  out  of 
the  heavens,  (at  least,  they  seemed  so,)  with  sunsets,  and 
moons,  and  poetry,  and  fancy,  and  feeling,  and  the  most 
accommodating  li^n  in  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  a 
careless,  boyish  brother,  who  •*  thought  no  fiarm,"  and 
saw  and  beard  nothing  that  was  not  on  the  surface,  and 
thus  gave  the  danger  of  a  t^te-a-tfitc,  without  its  con- 
scioutmess :  in  such  circumstances  as  these,  what  could 
St.  John  do,  but  fall  in  love  ?  He  did ; — and  that  with 
all  the  headlong  powers  of  a  passionate  heart,  and,  alas, 
with  an  the  fixed  intensity  of  a  firm  one : — 

**  What  say*8t  thou,  wise  one  7  ^  That  all-powerful  Love 
Can  Fortune's  strong  impediments  remove ; 
Kor  is  it  strange,  that  worth  should  wed  to  wortii — 
The  pride  of  genius  with  the  pride  of  birth.*  '* 

I  do  not  say  that  soaring  visions  like  these  were  thus 
accurately  defined  in  St  John's  mind  ;  but  that  certain 
vague  images  of  an  elegant  and  picturesque  parsonage, 
with  a  honeysuckle  growing  into  the  windows,  and  a 
green  lawn  stretching^  down  to  a  trout-strcam,  with  a 
couple  of  children  playing  on  it,  and  Lady  Emily  sitting 
under  the  trellis-work,  smiling  as  she  watched  them — 
that  some  such  picture  as  this  did  occasionally  form  itself 
in  SU  John's  imagination  is  most  certain.  It  was  fool- 
ish,  perhaps,  but  so  it  is  to  be  in  love  at  seventeen,  and 
yet  very  sensible  people  are  so  every  day. 

Lady  Emily's  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  were  far 
from  being  so  definite  as  this.  She  was  thrown  into  the 
intimate  society  of  a  most  striking  young  man — her 
brother's  chosen  friend ;  she  felt  the  brilliancy  of  his  ta- 
lent%  and  tlie  general  superiority  of  his  manner ;  and, 
above  all,  she  was  touched  and  delighted  with  the  mani- 
fest power  whicli  her  attractions  had  over  liiui,  and 
which  she  continued  to  exert  more  and  more,  as  she 


perceived  their  daily  increasing  eflects.  This  was  not 
coquetry,  properly  so  called :  it  was  not  done  ft>r  the 
purpose  of  display  or  of  tyranny — but  she  felt  it  alto- 
gether to  be  delightful,  and  she  mdulged  in  it,  without 
enquiring  as  to  whetlier  it  was  to  lead,  or  what  its  effects 
might  be  upon  either  St.  John  or  herself. 

Thus  days  and  weeks  rolled  on.  The  young  men 
were  not  to  return  to  Eton,  but  were  to  commence  resi- 
dence at  Oxford  at  the  end  of  the  long  vacation.  Thus 
they  were  to  pass  the  three  months  from  Election  to  the 
beginning  of^  Michaelmas  Term,  at  Mabledon.  The 
proceedings  of  the  young  people  Were  little  observed: 
they  were  thought  almost  children ;  and  if  Lady  Missen- 
den  sometimes  perceived  symptoms  of  admiration  for 
her  daughter  in  Arthur  St  John,  it  was  merely  with  a 
smile,  and  without  an  idea  of  danger  for  either  party. 

But  danger  there  was,  and  that  deep  and  imminent 
One  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  Lady 
I::^mily  had  strolled  with  her  brother  and  St  John  as  far 
as  the  London  lodge,  of  which  1  have  already  spoken. 
The  air  was  of  that  rich,  balmy  temperature,  which  the 
close  of  day,  in  a  fine  autumn,  so  often  possesses ;  and  a 

frlorious  harvest  moon  shed  her  luxurious  and  luxuriant 
ight  upon  the  scene.  When  they  reached  the  ^te, 
I^rd  Mabledon  recollected  that  he  had  some  directions 
to  give  to  one  of  the  game-keepers,  whose  lodge  was 
about  a  mile  farther  on,  along  the  skirt  of  the  park ;  and, 
thinking  that  it  would  be  too  far  for  his  sister  to 
walk,  he  desired  St  John  to  take  her  home. 

Alas !  what  a  dangerous  position  is  this !  Two  per- 
sons, young,  beautiful,  full  of  poetry  and  romance,  and 
whom  the  constant  intercourse  of  a  considerable  period 
had  been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  were 
thus  placed  alone  in  a  scene,  to  the  loveliness  of  which 
nature  and  art  had  both  contributed  their  utmost; — it 
was  eveninff— there  was  a  deep,  soft  stillness — they 
were  beneath  that  light 

**  Which  ev'ry  soft  and  solemn  spirit  worships, 
Which  lovers  love  so  well'^ 

— their  arms  were  linked,  and  the  quickened  pulsations 
of  the  heart  of  one  were  felt  against  the  bosom  of  the 
other — which  thrilled  at  the  touch.  Ah  ! — one  has 
known  such  moments — and  years  of  pain  were  well  re- 

paid  by  one  of  them ; — one  has but  it  is   no  use 

plunging  into  one's  own  reminiscences ;  my  present 
business  is  with  St  John  and  Lady  Emily,  whom  we 
left  walking  home  together  from  the  park-£ate. 

They  proceeded  in  silence  down  the  hill:  but  the 
thoughts  of  both  were  busy.  Their  conversation  had 
been  more  than  commonly  animated  while  Lord  Marble- 
don  had  been  with  them,  and  the  revulsion  was  conse- 
quently felt  the  more.  It  is  probable  that,  at  no  moment 
of  their  intercourse,  had  Lady  Emily  felt  more  strongly 
or  morb  tenderly  towards  St  John.  The  subject  on 
which  he  had  previously  been  speaking,  though  a  general 
one,  he  had  contrived  to  turn  so  as  to  give  individual  ap- 
plication to  his  feelings  towards  her : — he  had  spoken 
warmly  and  eloquently — and  she  was  touched.  He  was 
now  silent — but  she  was  well  aware  of  what  nature  that 
silence  was. 

At  length  he  stopped  suddenly.  The  place  where  he 
did  so  was  in  one  of  the  most  confined  points  of  the 
prospect ;  it  could  scarcely  be  to  s^aze  on  that  that  he 
paused.  **  Lady  Emily,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  which 
the  calmness  seemed  the  effect  of  preparation,  **  on  this 
spot  I  saw  you  first :  it  was  here  that,  with  your  heart 
beaming  on  your  face  with  love  for  your  brother,  my 
eyes  first  beheld  you.  Gracious  heaven  !  what  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  my  existence  since  then  ! — 1  was  then 
careless,  free,  light-hearted — now,  my  whole  soul  is  en- 
grossed by  an  overwhelming,  a  devouring  passion.  Lady 
Emily,  I  see  by  your  manner  that  you  do  not  misunder- 
stand me — you  know,  you  must  have  known  for  some 
time,  that  I  adore  you  !" — and  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
tion made  him  gasp  for  breath.  Lady  Emily  trembled, 
but  did  not  speak.  St  John  continued — "  My  love  for 
you  has  been  consuming  ray  soul  for  weeks — it  has 
reached  that  pitch  that  I  could  no  longer  conceal  it,  and 
live ; — say,  say  that  you  do  not  feel  anger  towards  me 
for  speaking  thus — say  that  you  do  not  hate  me." 

**  Hate  you  ! — oh  God  !"— exclaimed  I>ady  Emily — 
and,  suddenly  checking  herself,  she  was  again  silent 

St.  John  hung  on  her  words,  and  paused,  expecting  to 
hear  her  continue : — "  Speak  to  me,"  at  last  he  said — 
"  will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?" 

**  Mr.  St  John,"  she  answered  faintly,'  "  this  must  not 
be.  You  are  my  brother's  friend— and  my" — she  paused 
for  a  word — "  my — regard  for  you  is  great,  but  1  must 
not  hear  tlnV — 

••  And  why  not  7"  interrupted  St  John — "  why  not. 


nntess  you  despise  rpn  7 — why  not  hear  me  vpeak  thus, 
unless  I  am  hatefbl  to  yoii  7 — I  know  that  I  am  poor — I 
know  that  your  rank  maces  yon  infinitely  above  me — I 
know  the  country  dcrgyman's  son  has  no  rigfii  to 
look  up  to  tlie  earl's  dauffhter— ^t  I  love  ynu — I  doat 
on  you — I  fee)  Mt«,  and  it  annihilates  every  other  coDsi- 
deration.  And,  oh  !  if  yon  have  even  the  slightest  atom 
of  that  regard  for  me,  which  I  have  ■omctimes  dared  to 
hope — (and  the  joy  of  the  idea  has  driven  rat  albio4 
wild)-' you  surely  most  compassionate  the  state  of  Ced- 
ing which  has  dnven  me  to  this  disdosure.^' 

**  I  cannot  be  insensible,"  said  Lady  Emily,  ^  to  Ibe 
value  of  such  flings  from  one  like  yon — I  cattnot  hot 
feel  pride  of  the  highest  khid  at  havtne-  excited  them — 
for  I  believe  you.  I  am  rerj  young,  Mr.  8t  J<iim — and 
I  know  you  too  generous  to  deceive  or  trifle  witb  mc." 

**  hf  heaven !"  exclaimed  St  John— but  I  sh^  not 
detail  the  protestations  of  a  lover  in  answer  to  i'  sfietdi 
like  this :  he  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  backiieyed 
one — and  yet  his  expressions  were,  I  will  answer  for  it, 
exactly  what  a  Ricliefieu  or  a  Vahnont  woold  hate  osed 
upon  a  similar  occasion.  Nature  teaches :  these  attirts 
of  lovers  only  imitate  what  they  recollect  <moe  1o  Itave 
felt  -  .     ' 

Suffice  it,  that^fore  they  reached  home'  that  tngbt. 
Lady  Emily  and^t.  John  had  sworn  to  each  other Ibcir 
unlimited  and  eternal  love — and  the  first  baniMir  kin 
of  passion  had  been  impressed  upon  her  beantSfb}  n^ 

PART  ill. 
Lila  '•  a  lady.— 7*.  U,  BrntfUp. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  period  wfaidi  passed  between 
the  scene  I  have  just  described,  and  that  fixed  Son  the 
young  men  to  go  to  Osfbrd.  The  discleaui^  of  ffaeir 
passion  went  no  fiuther  than  to  each  otbcv.  It  ham  btea 
said,  and  most  truly,  by  a  great  master  of  homan  satore^* 
that  ^  Quand  on  est  d'aocord  I'un  et  Tantie,  on  sail 
tromper  tovs  les  yeux ;  nne  passion  wiissairte  et* 
tue  eclato ;  on  amour  satis&H  satt  se  oacher.**  Tbe 
$atisfait^  as  used  here,  carries  with  it,  it  is  traa,  «-lat 
more  extended  meaning  tiian  can  be  applieoblo  in  lbs 
present  case ;  but  still  it  b  applicable ;  for,  in  the  isB». 
cence  of  their  youth,  their  passioQ  wet  sBtisfied  bjiha 
very  fiict  of  its  eonfisssed  existenoe,  and  by  the  sfanosl 
unlimited  interooorse  which  it  was  in  tmhr  povtr  to 
command.  To  Lord  Missenden  the  idea  of  his  daufb- 
ter  forming  an  attachment  to  a  person  ia  Bl,  Joba^ 
rank  in  life  never  occarred ;  nay,  be  bad  not  esascd  ts 
consider  her  a  child,  and  the  sal^eet  was 
eign  to  his  habits  of  thinking.  Lady 
sides,  also  oontinuing  to  regard  her  daoghler  aloKiaC  w 
a  child — a  mistake  into  which  handsome  molfaafa  vfl 
frequently  fall — never  dreamed  of  sacb  a  thlagf  as  a  seri- 
ous attachment  springing  up  between  a  adboal*boy  sad 
a  girl  of  sixteen.  She  might,  perhaps,  somettoes  faaey 
there  was  a  childish  flirtation  arising  aierely'  fiwii  tbt 
juxta-position  of  the  parties*-bat  this  annised  her,  «ilb> 
out  exciting  any  stronger  feeling. 

liord  MaUedon,  fVom  bb  more  constantly  bain^  iaiba 
company  of  hb  sister  and  bis  fnend,  was  not  ^aile  ss 
blind.  He  saw  that  ^^y  n^are  becomiB|f  attached  ta 
each  other ;  bat,  as  bis  own  feelings  on  aocb 
were  much  more  those  of  an  Eton  boy,  than 
many  lords  of  eighteen  fed  now-a^lays,  be  awai 
of  its  acquiring  sufficient  importance  lor  him  to 
fere.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  both :  ho 
ed  in  their  society,  and  be  was  giad  to  see  Ihcj 
fond  of  that  of  each  other.  The  whole  business  had  aa 
graTcr  character  in  hb  eyes.  ^ 

At  length  Michaelmas  term  called  St.  John  to  OjJbsd, 
and  the  lovers  parted.    He  lefl  Mabledon  with  aa 
tional  pang  to  those  naturally  occasioned  by  bis 
separation  mim  the  first  oMect  of  bb  love:  lor,  it 
spite  of  all  his  entreaties.  Lady  Emily  refiised  ta 
to  him.    By  some  strange  oontradictioa  of 
though  they  had  for  above  a  month  carried 
course  of  a  clandestine  attachment,  yet 
be  persuaded  to  consent  to  a  clande^ne  ooi 
Whetlier  it  was  the  actual  taagibttity  of  eoasmi 
by  letter,  or  the  extreme  difficuhy  which  would 
the  establishment  of  such  a  correspoBdeiMsa,.^ 
certain  it  b,  that  St  John  coold  oblaia 
from  Lady  Emily  than  the  permission  €»f 
addinff  a  few  words  )t  the  ead  of  her  farother^a  \ 
and  of  having  sometimes  a  message  addressed  to 
her  own.    How  difl^srent  thb  was  from  a  direot 
pondence,  I  leave  it  to  those  few  peofdo  in  the 
judge,  who  hare  ever  written  or  received  sorh  Ictlan 
themselves. 

♦  Voltaire.  *^^  ^ 
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T«^o  yean  passed  awa^,  and  Sl  Joha  and  Lady  Enuly  1 
had  not  met  in  the  kntenal.  liord  Missenden  bad  gone 
nbroad  with  bU  family,  wbicb  bad  occasioned  this  sepa^ 
ration.  But,  in  the  midst  of  change  of  scene,  and  severe 
study,  and  active  exertion,  the  image  of  Kmity  Lorraine 
was  still  constantly  present  to  Arthur  St.  John.  It  was 
the  spur  which  goaded  htm  to  struggle  for  distinction ; 
it  was  the  swoet^t  part  of  his  triumph  when  be  obtained 
U.  His  disposition  was  keen  and  warm,  bat  it  was  also 
firm  and  inteuse ;  bis  passion  had  been  formed  under  the 
operatioa  of  the  former  qualities,  it  was  retained  and 
coerished  under  that  of  the  latter.  He  had  set  all  his 
bei^t  upon  one  cast ;  the  hazard  of  that  die  involved  the 
extremes  of  happiness  or  augnlsb. 

Lord  Mabledon  had  left  college  and  eone  into  the 
army«  apd  was  at  this  time  abroad  with  bis  regiment ; 
•0  that  th#  interruption  of  St.  Jolm*s  intercourse  with 
Lady  Emily  was  total. 

At  lenglh.  Lord  Missenden^s  family  returned  to  Eng- 
land.  It  was  the  month  of  April,  and  they  fixed  them- 
selves in  tlieir  houac  in  town,  in  order  that  Lady  Emily 
tnight "  cume  ouL"  She  did  so :  and  was  soon  in  the 
fun  whirl  of  that  monstrous  compound  of  selfishness, 
wickedness,  frivolity,  and  folly — a  London  season. 

U  was  in  the  middls  of  June  that  Su  John  was  able  to 
get  away  from  college,  and  hastening  to  London,  the 
Srst  thing  be  did  was  to  hurry  to  Grosvenor  Square. 

**  Is  Lord  Idissenden  at  home  7*'  he  said  to  the  pow- 
dered, &t,  grumpy  personage,  who  emerged  from  his 
leathern  tu^  with  all  the  brutality,  at  least,  if  possessing 
none  of  the  other  qualities,  of  Diogenes— 

•*  No,"  said  C<irbera8. 

^  Is  Lady  Missendon  ?*" 

**  N«u" 

**  Is  Lady  Emily  ?**— 'he  was  in  the  act,  although  not 
strictly  according  to  etiquette,  of  asking,  wl^n  he 
eawgfai  a  glimpse  of  bar  bounding  across  the  hall,  and 
•f^  the  stairs.  It  was  but  a  glimpse :  but  it  sufficed  to 
tbnow  the  bkood  into  bis  fiice,  and  back  again  to  bis 
iMsrt  with  a  rapidity  that  took  away  bis  breath.  Ho  was 
going  to  enter,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  bis  last 
^uss^n,  when  the  porter  again  rovtir berated  bis  em- 
Dhallc  **Nor*  and,  sorely  against  bis  inclination,  St 
John  was  obliged  to  retire  in  despair. 

Three  days  afterwards  a  cord  came,  with  due  for- 
mality, from  Lord  and  Lady  Missenden,  to  ^  request  the 
b«ooar  of  Mr.  Arthur  St.  John's  company  at  dinner," 
Ihat  day  three  weeks.  Not  a  word  of  old  friendship  or 
rccoUsotion ;  no  threc-oomered  billet  from  Lady  Missen- 
den beginsing,  **  Door  Arthur,"  as  of  yore  :  all  was  chill- 
ing, stately  and  ezocedingly  prater,  Arthur  could  not 
endttrs  the  snspense :  he  twice,  in  the  interval,  called  in 
Cirosvenor  Square,  bat  he  never  oould  gain  admittance. 
The  toraieot  he  softered  during  those  three  weeks,  I 
woulfl  not,  though  I  am  a  poor  man,  undergo  for  as 
many  thonsoad  poands.  Now,  he  doubted  of  the  endur- 
Mice  •f  Lady  Emily's  attadimont :  ^  Sorely,  surely," 
■ftid  be,  **  she  might,  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
have  broken  through  ber  resolution  not  to  write,  and 
given  me  one  line,  ^  it  were  really  only  one,  to  sa  v,  that 
•he  was  uneljanged,  that  she  loved  me  still.  But  she  has 
heeo  half  over  Corope,  she  has  been  *  La  belle  Anglaisc' 
in  half  a  docen  capitals:  she  has  forgotten  the  poor, 
londy  student,  who  was  far  away,  and  who  had  nothing 
but  his  imperishable  love  to  ofier  her."  But  then  again 
the  reooUection  of  all  that  had  passed  during  that  dear 
—IB fir  at  Mabledon  rose  upon  his  mind,  and  he  would 
•xohdra,  **  No !  it  b  Impossible ! — that  creature  can  never 
h«  iil«e  r* 

At  length  the  day  came.  St  John  found  a  large  party 
assembled.  Lord  Missenden  received  him  cordially,  and 
I^aify  Missenden  with  the  greatest  and  most  fHendly 
fciiidaess.  She  enquired  with  interest  about  bis  progress 
at  Qsfbrd,  and  communicated  ber  last  news  of  Mable- 
^dfon,  and  gave  him  bis  last  letter  to  read.  St  John  was 
tooched  and  gratified  at  this,  but  bis  eyes  were  wander- 
ing  in  search  of  one,  a  single  glance  of  whom  was  to 
'decide  his  &te.  But  she  was  not  present ;  and  she  en- 
tered only  inst  before  the  servant  who  came  to  announce 
sUnner.  The  crowd  pressed  forward,  and  they  did  not 
meet  As  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  dinner,  St  John 
fi>itud  thatLady  Emily  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  table 
.«s  himself,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  her 
irithoat  raakdng  a  mariied  endeavour  to  do  so,  which 
ereit  he  fek  wn,  at  «neh  a  party,  impossible.  His  worst 
fbrobediogs  eame  across  hioi.  Was  this  accident,  or  de- 
sign ?  If  the  latter — but  he  oould  not  endure  the  thought 
■uffieiently  to  dwell  on  it  St  John  was  near  the  door ; 
mad,  as  the  ladies  passed  out.  Lady  Emily  approached 
him,  and,  holding  out  her  hand,  said,  **  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  St  John  7 — ^I  am  happy  to  see  you  again."  He  fixed 


his  eyes  fiill  upon  ber,  but  hers  were  cast  to  the  ground, 
the  blood  had  flushed  her  cheek — and  her  hand  trembled 
in  his ;  but  it  did  not  return  his  pressure,  and  it  was 
glovod. 

Oh !  how  beautiful  she  then  looked  I — ber  form  was 
developed — her  noble  countenance  matured — her  beauty 
was  dazzling !  He  had  again  seen  ber — he  had  again 
touched  her — his  brain  almost  reeled  with  the  excitation 
of  thi&  consciousness.  But  still  he  played  the  self-tor- 
mentor,  and  racked  his  heart  with  all  the  various  fancies 
which  a  lovcr^s  doubts  suggest  Ho  could  not  but  feel 
that,  at  the  moment,  and  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  she  addressed  him,  she  could  not  say  more  Uian 
she  did ; — but  she  might  have  looked  at  him — she  might 
have  shot  the  glance  of  an  instant,  to  say,  "  I  Icfve  you 
sUll." 

St  John  determined  to  have  his  mind  set  at  rest  at 
once,  when  they  joined  the  ladies :  but  this  was  not  so 
easy  to  do  as  to  determine.  When  be  entered  the  draw- 
ing room.  Lady  Emily  was  at  the  piano,  surrounded  by 
a  bevy  of  young  ladies,  all  eager  to  play  or  to  sing,  and 
all  declining  it  Lady  Emily  seemed  to  poor  Arthur  to 
make  more  of  all  this  foppery  (Pusage^  than  was  at  all 
necessary ;  in  a  word,  as  young  lady  afler  young  lady 
was  asked,  and  pressed,  and  entreated,  and  persuaded  to 
do  that  which  she  bad  a  perfect  mind  to  do  from  the 
first,  St  Joim  thought  he  should  have  been  driven  crazed. 
But,  at  last,  by  dmt  of  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
found  it  Lady  Emily  went  with  one  of  her  companions 
to  look  over  a  book  of  prints.  The  table  on  whicli  it 
lay  was  a  round  one,  and  thus  left  some  little  space  be- 
tween its  extremity  and  the  wall.  And  to  this  Lady 
Emily  was  not  close,  so  that,  without  any  apfiearance  of 
particularity,  Arthur  was  able  to  come  and  place  himself 
by  her  side.  He  began  to  converse  with  her  about  the 
prints,  which  were  views  of  Italy,  and  of  her  travels 
there, — overflowing  with  impatience  at  being  thus  com- 
pelled to  talk  on  indiSbrent  subiects,  to  one  with  whom  liis 
soul  burned  to  commune,^ — till,  at  last,  the  young  lady, 
whom  Arthur  yf4s  inwardly  cursing,  as  Mademoiselle  de 
Trop,  was  suddenly  called  away  by  her  mother.  He 
seized  the  oec!&sion  at  once :  for  before  his  companion 
had  time  to  move,  he  said  to  her,  in  a  voice  which  be- 
tokened what  an  effort  had  been  necessary  to  force  him- 
self to  calmness,  **  Emily ! — and  is  all  forgotten  ?" 

She  bluslied  a  burning  scarlet—she  bit  her  lip,  which 
quivered  once  or  twice,  as  though  she  was  about  to 
speak ;  at  last,  she  said,  "  Mr.  St  John,  this  is  very  in- 
discreet,  very  wrong;  I  thought  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  we  met  had  driven  the  remembrance  of  our 
oliildish  days  from  your  mind ;  I  thought " 

^  No,  Emily,  no ;  you  could  vol  think  thus ;  you  must 
have  known,  you  know,  that,  young  though  we  were,  the 
passion  we  felt  was  not  childish.  You  must  know  that 
upon  that  remembrance  I  lived — that  tliere  has  not  been 
a  thought  of  my  mind,  nor  a  pulsation  of  my  heart,  that 
from  toe  moment  we  parted,  to  this  hour,  has  not  been 
wbolely  and  solely  devoted  to  you.    You  know — ^*' 

**Stop,  Mr.  St  John,"  said  Lady  Emily,  interrupting 
him,  **this  is  language  I  must  not  hear;  I  bad  hoped, 
sir,  that  the  follies  of  our  childhood  had  been  forgotten — 
follies  which  nothing  but  my  extreme  youth  could  ex- 
cuse, and  of  which  it  is  scarcely  generous  of  you  to  re. 
mind  me.  As  my  brother's  friend,  Mr.  St  John,'*  she 
added,  in  a  mOder  tone,  *^  I  must  ever  feel  regard  for 
you — but  I  must  not  be  thus  addressed  again."  And 
she  walked  away,  leaving  St  John  far  too  much  stunned 
by  what  he  had  beard  to  be  able  to  strive  to  detain  her. 

And  to  what  purpose  should  he  7  She  had  crushed 
his  heart  at  one  blow.  From  that  moment  St  Joim  has 
been  a  miserable  man. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  trace  the  progression  of 
Lady  Emi]y*s  feelings.  Absence,  change  of  place, 
novelty  of  all  kinds,  flattery,  and  a  fickle  disposition, 
had,  before  her  return  to  England,  almost  entirely  erased 
St.  John  from  her  mind.  And  the  few  months  she  had 
passed  in  London  had  more  than  served  to  complete  it 
She  had  seen  the  importance  of  rank,  wealth,  and 
fashionable  station ;  her  feeling?,  which,  as  regarded  St 
John,  had  in  truth  been  tlie  ofispring  only  of  early  ro- 
mance, acquiring  force  and  an  obj«;ct  from  juxtapo- 
sition— her  feelings  had  now  completely  frozen  down 
(for  it  is  down)  to  her  position  m  society — a  mere 
young  lady  of  rank.  The  real  truth  is,  that  she  was 
never  worthy  of  the  affection  of  such  a  roan  as  Arthur 
St  John ;  it  was  a  mistake  on  his  part  from  the  first 

The  suddenness  of  his  dismissal  was  fully  accounted 
for  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  Morning  Post 
announced  Lady  Emily^s  marriage  with  a  man  whose 
only  merits  were  being  a  peer,  and  possessed  of  five  and 
twenty  thousand  a  year. 


The  effect  of  the  blow  on  such  a  mind  as  St  John'^ 
may  be  easily  conceived.  He  went  abroad  for  some 
time,  tlien  entered  into  orders,  and  is  a  most  exemplary 
country  clergyman  :  but  he  has  never  thoroughly  recover- 
cd  the  effects  of  the  events  1  have  just  narrated;  ibr  when 
I  first  knew  him,  which  was  upwards  of  twenty  years 
afterwards,  he  was  still,  and  I  am  convinced  ho  eyer 
will  remain~-a  melancholy  man. 


SUSt  Sblffttv  State. 
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1  travelled  Air  to  know  berstatB, 

Wtio  had  a  Ustty  lot ; 
And  I  heard,  and  1  i^aw, 

And  I  oivied  her  not, 
So  1  Ml  remain  at  bome  ennteiit, 

Uuiillhedsy  id«9, 
Wilb  a  lowly  peaceful  life, 

In  my  aln  tountrce. — Scrap  Stanzas. 

There  is  a  low  road,  (but  it  is  not  much  fi^nented, 
for  it  is  terribly  roundabout,)  that  passes  at.  the  foot  .of 
the  range  of  hills  that  skirt  the  long  and  beautiful  gut  or 
Firth  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  west  of  Scotland :  and  as  vou 
go  along  this  road,  either  up  or  down,  the  sea  or  firth  is 
almost  at  your  very  side,  the  hills  rising  above  you ;  and 
you  are  just  opposite  to  the  great  black  and  blue  moun- 
tains on  the  other  side  of  the  gut,  that  sweep  in  heavy 
masees,  or  jut  out  in  bold  capes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep 
lochs  tliat  run  up  from  the  Firth  into  the  pictoresque 
highlands  of  Argyleshire. 

You  may  think  of  the  scene  what  you  please,  because 
steam  boating  has,  of  late  years,  profaned  it  somewhat 
into  commonness,  and  defiled  its  pure  air  with  filthy 
puffs  of  coal  smoke ;  and  because  the  Comet  and  all  ber 
unfortunate  passengers  were  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  this 
very  part  of  the  Firth ;  and  because,  a  little  time  previ- 
ous, a  whole  boatful  of  poor  highland  reaper  girls  were 
also  run  down  in  the  night  time,  while  they  were  asleep, 
and  drowned  near  the  Qough  light-house  hard  by  ;  but 
if  you  were  to  walk  this  road  by  the  seaside  any  sum- 
mer aflcmoon,  going  towards  tlie  bathing  village  of  Gou- 
rock,  you  would  say,  as  you  looked  across  to  the  highlands, 
and  up  the  Clyde,  towards  the  rock  of  Dumbarton  Cas- 
tle, that  there  are  few  scenes  more  truly  magnificent  and 
interesting. 

There  is  a  little  village  exactly  opposite  to  yon,  look- 
ing  across  the  Firth,  which  is  called  Dunoon,  and  con. 
tains  the  burying  place  of  the  great  House  of  Argyle ; 
and  which,  surrounded  by  a  patch  of  green  cultivated 
land,  sloping  pleasantly  from  the  sea,  and  cowering 
snugly  by  itself,  with  its  picturesque  cemetery,  under 
the  great  blue  hills  frowning  behind,  looks,  from  across 
the  Firth,  absolutely  like  a  tasteful  little  haunt  of  the  ca« 
pricious  spirit  of  romance. 

Well,  between  this  road,  on  the  lowland  side  of  the 
Firth,  and  the  water's  edge,  and  before  it  winds  oft*  round 
by  the  romantic  seat  of  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  far- 
ther  up,  their  stands,  or  stood,  two  or  three  small  fishing 
cottages,  which,  from  the  bills  nearly  over  them  from 
which  Greneral  Brisbane  used  to  look  af^  the  stars,  or 
fVom  the  sea  as  you  sailed  past,  look  just  like  white  sliells, 
of  a  large  size,  dropped  fancifully  down  upon  the  green 
common  between  the  hills  and  the  road.  In  these  cottages, 
it  was  observed,  the  fishermen  had  numerous  families, 
.  .who,  while  young,  assisted  tbcni  in  their  healthful  employ- 
ment;  and  that  the  girls,  of  which  there  was  a  number 
were  so  wild  in  their  contented  sechisioB,  tliat  if  any 
passenger  on  the  road  stopped  to  observe  them,  as  they 
sat  in  gronps  on  the  green,  mending  tbeir  fathers'  nets, 
they  would  take  alarm,  and  rise  and  rxsn  off  like  fawns, 
and  hide  among  the  rocks  by  the  sea,  or  trip  back  into 
the  cottages.  Now  it  happened,  once  on  a  time,  that  a 
great  event  took  place  to  one  of  the  cottager's  daughters, 
which,  for  a  lon^  period,  deranged  and  almost  destroyed 
(he  happy  equality  in  which  they  had  hitherto  lived ;  and 
becoming  the  tliemo  of  discourse  and  enquiry  concerning 
things  beyond  the  sphere  of  fisher  people  and  all  their 
neighbours,  as  far  as  Gourock,  introduc«d  among  them 
no  small  degree  of  ambition  and  discontent 

There  was  one  of  the  fishermen,  a  remarkably  decent, 
well  disposed  highland  man,  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
Argyleshire,  named  Martin  M'Lcod,  and  he  had  two 
daughters,  tlie  youngest  of  which,  as  was  no  uncommon 
cose,  turned  out  to  U;  remarkably,  and  even  delicately, 
beautiful. 

But  nobody  ever  saw  or  thought  any  thing  about  the 
beauty  of  Catharine  M'Leod,  except  it  might  be  some  of 
the  growing  young  men  in  the  neighbouring  cottages, 
several  of  whom  lx;gan,  at  times,  to  look  at  her  wiu  a 
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sort  of  wonder,  and  seemed  to  feci  a  degree  of  awe  in 
ber  company;  while  her  &mily  took  an  involuntary 
pfride  in  lier  beyond  all  the  others ;  and  her  eldest  sister 
somehow  imitated  her  in  every  thing,  and  oontinaaHy 
quoted  her  talk,  and  tmmpeted  about  among  the  neigh- 
bours wtmt  was  said  and  done  by  *'  my  sister  Kate.'* 

Thingfl  oontintied  in  this  way  as  Kate  grew  to  wo- 
■Mttiho^ ;  and  she  was  the  liveliest  little  body  about  the 
ptaee,  and  used  to  sing  so  divertingly  at  the  hoosc-end, 
as  ^e  busied  herself  about  her  father's  fishing  gear,  and 
ran  up  and  down  **  among  the  breakers  on  the  brae," 
behind  the  cottages,  or  took  her  wanderings  off  all  the 
way  to  the  Clough  light-house  at  the  point ;  or  she 
would  skip  on  tho  yellow  sands  of  the  sea,  beyond  her 
fkther's  boat,  when  the  tide  was  low,  as  be  used  to  say, 
jost  Hke  ft  water-wagtail ;  bo  that  she  was  allowed  to 
be  aa  merry  as  she  was  pretty,  and  put  every  one  in  a 
good  humour  that  kK>ked  at  her.  I  say  things  conti- 
nued in  this  way  until  a  gentleman,  who,  it  turned  out, 
was  all  the  way  from  London,'came  to  lodge  in  Green- 
ock, or  Gourook,  or  Innerkip,  or  somewhere  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  and,  being  a  gentleman*  and,  of  course,  at  liberty 
to  do  every  sort  of  out  of  the  way  thing  that  he  pleased, 
he  got  a  manner  of  coming  down  and  wandering  about 
among  the  cottages,  and  asking  questions  concerning 
whatever  he  choM  of  the  fishermen  ;  and  then  it  was 
not  long  until  be  got  his  eves  upon  Kate. 

**  The  gentleman,**  as  her  sister  used  to  tell  afler. 
wards,  **  was  perfectly  ill,  and  smitten  at  once  about 
our  Kate.  He  was  not  able,"  she  said,  **  to  take  the 
least  rest,  but  was  down  constantly  about  us  for  weeks : 
and  then  got  to  talking  to  and  walking  with  Kate,  she 
linking  arm  in  his  beneath  the  hill,  just  as  it  had  been 
Sir  Michael  Stuart  and  my  lady  ;  and  then  such  pre- 
sents as  he  used  to  bring  for  her,  bought  in  the  grand 
shop  of  Baillie  Macnicol,  at  Greenock  ;  gowns,  and 
shawls,  and  veils,  and  fine  chip  hats,  never  speaking  of 
ribbons,  and  lace  edging,  and  mob  caps — perfect  beau- 
tiful." 

The  whole  of  the  other  fishermen's  daughters  became 
mad  with  envy  of  poor  Kate,  and  admiration  of  her  new 
dress,  which  some  said  was  mostly  bought  by  her  fathejt, 
after  alt,  who  wanted  to  have  his  daughter  made  a  lady 
of;  and  now  nothing  was  heard  in  the  hamlet  but  mur- 
murings  and  discontented  complaints;  every  girl  look- 
ing at  herself  in  the  little  cracked  glass,  that  her  father 
used  to  shave  by,  to  see  if  she  were  pretty,  and  wishing 
and  longing,  not  only  for  a  lover  of  her  own,  but  even  for 
a  gentleman.  So  as  matters  grew  serious,  and  the  gen- 
tleman was  ^irly  in  love,  old  Martin  M'Leod,  who 
looked  sharply  afler  Kate,  behoved  to  have  sundry  con- 
versations with  the  gentleman  about  her  :  and  masters 
being  appointed  to  teach  her  various  things,  which  the 
fisher  folks  never  heard  of^  but  which  were  to  turn  her 
into  a  lady,  Kate  and  the  gentleman  afler  a  time  were 
actually  married,  in  Greenock  new  church,  and  set  off 
for  London,  or  some  other  grand  place,  to  live  where  the 
king  and  all  the  great  people  lived,  and  to  drink  wine, 
and  wheel  about  in  a  carriage  for  ever  more 

During  all  this  time,  there  were  various  opinions 
among  the  fisher  people,  bow  that  Kate  never  was  par- 
ticularly in  love  with  the  gentleman ;  and  some  even 
said  that  she  was  m  love  with  somebody  else,  (for 
pretty  maidens  must  always  be  in  love,)  or  at  least,  that 
some  of  the  youths  of  the  neighbourhood  were  in  love 
with  her ;  but  then  the  old  folks  said,  that  love  was  only 
for  gentle  people,  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  it ;  and 
that  when  a  gentleman  was  pleased  to  fall  in  love,  no 
one  had  a  right  to  say  him  nay,  or  pretend  to  sot 
up  against  htm.  Somd  of  the  young  women,  to  be 
sure,  ventured  to  contest  this  doctrine,  and  cited  various 
cases  from  the  authority  of  printed  ballads  bought  at 
the  Greenock  fair,  at  a  halfpenny  each;  and  also  from 
the  traditionary  literature  of  Argyleshire,  which  wa^ 
couched  in  the  melifluuus  numbers  of  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage ;  but,  however  this  might  be,  the  fame  of  Cathe- 
rine M^Leod's  happy  marriage,  and  great  fortune,  was 
noised  abroad,  exceedingly,  among  the  fisher  people 
throughout  these  coasts,  as  well  as  about  Gourock  and 
all  the  parts  adjacent. 

As  to  the  gentleman,  it  was  found  out  that  his  name 
was  Mr.  Pounteney,  and  that  little  Kate  M*Leod  was 
now  Mrs.  Pounteney,  and  a  great  Ixuidon  lady;  but  what 
quality  of  a  gentleman  Mr.  Pounteney  really  was,  was 
a  matter  of  mueb  controversy  and  discussion.  Some 
said  that  he  was  a  great  gentleman,  and  others  thought 
that,  from  various  symptomn,  he  was  not  a  very  great 
gentleman  ; — some  wont  so  fkr  as  to  say  he  was  a  lord 
or  a  prince,  while  others  maintained  that  ho  was  only  u 
simple  esquire,  altliongh  he  might  yet  be  turned  into  a 


belted  knight,  or  baronet,  like  Sir  Michael  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  the  king  could  make  him, 
any  day  he  chose,  by  knocking  him  down  with  a  sword ; 
for  it  was  part  of  the  king's  business  to  make  knights 
and  lords,  and  this  was  the  way  he  did  it.  But  as  the  fisher 
people,  among  whom  Kate  had  been  reared,  did  not  un- 
derstand what  a  knight  meant,  nor  any  thing  of  these 
high  matters;  and  from  the  rising  ambition  of  fisher 
girls,  to  get  gentlemen  as  well  as  Kale,  were  much  occu- 
pied  in  discussions  about  the  quality  of  her  and  her 
husband,  her  elder  sister.  Flora,  was  constantly  ap- 
pealed to,  and  drawn  out  wherever  she  went,  upon  this 
interesting  subject. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  talked  of  wherever  Flora 
M*Leod  went,  but  about  ^  my  sister  Kate,"  an  she  was 
quite  in  request  every  where,  because  she  could  talk  of 
the  romantic  history  and  happy  fortune  of  her  lucky 
sister.  Mrs.  Pounteney's  house  in  London,  therefore, 
Mrs.  Pounteney's  grand  husband,  and  Mrs.  Pounteney's 
coach,  excited  the  admiration  and  the  discontent  of  all 
the  fishermen's  daughters,  for  many  miles  round  this 
romantic  scacoast,  and  these  quiet  cottages  under  the 
hills,  where  the  simple  people  lived  upon  their  fish  and 
did  not  know  that  they  were  happy.  Many  a  long  sum- 
mer's day,  as  the  girls  sat  working  their  nets  on  a  knoll 
towards  the  sea,  Sie  sun  that  shone  warm  upon  thch' 
indolent  limbs  on  the  grass,  and  the  breeze  that  blew 
from  the  Firth,  or  swept  round  fh)m  the  flowery  woods 
of  Ardgowan,  seemed  less  grateful  and  delicious,  fVom 
their  discontented  imaginings  about  the  fortune  of  Mrs. 
Pounteney ;  and  many  a  sweet  and  wholesome  supper 
of  fresh  boiled  fish  was  made  to  lose  its  former  relish, 
or  was  even  embittered  by  obtrusive  discourse  about  the 
fine  wines  and  the  gilded  grandeur  of"  my  sister  Kate." 
Even  the  fisher  lads  in  the  neighbourhood,  fine,  fearless 
youths,  found  a  total  alteration  in  their  sweethearts; 
their  discourse  was  not  relished,  their  persons  were  al- 
most despised ;  and  there  was  now  no  happiness  found 
for  a  fisherman's  daughter,  but  what  was  at  least  to  ap- 
proach to  the  state  of  grandeur  and  felicity  so  fortunately 
obtained  by  *♦  my  sister  Kate." 

The  minds  of  Kate's  family  were  so  carried  by  her 
good  fortune,  that  vague  wishes  and  discontented  re- 
pinings  fiillowed  their  constant  meditations  upon  her 
lucky  lot  Flora  had  found  herself  above  marrying  a 
fisherman  ;  and  a  young  fellow,  called  Brycc  Cameron, 
who  had  long  waited  for  her,  and  whose  brother,  Allan, 
was  once  a  sweetheart  of  Kate  herself,  being  long  ago 
discarded ;  and  she  not  perceiving  any  chances  of  a 
gentleman  making  his  appearance  to  take  Bryce's  place, 
became  melanchdy  and  thoughtful :  she  began  to  fear 
that  she  was  to  have  nobody,  and  her  thoughts  ran  con- 
stantly after  Londrm  and  Mrs.  Pounteney.  With  these 
anxious  wishes,  vague  hopes  began  to  mix  of  some  lucky 
turn  to  her  own  fortune,  if  she  were  only  in  the  way  of 
getting  to  be  a  lady ;  and  at  length  she  formed  the  hiffh 
wish,  and  even  the  axlventurous  resolve,  of  going  all  the 
way  to  London,  just  to  get  one  peep  at  her  sister's  hap- 
piness. 

When  this  ambition  seized  Flora  M*Leod,  she  let  the 
old  people  have  no  rest,  nor  did  she  spare  any  exertion 
to  get  the  means  of  making  her  proposed  pilgrimage  to 
London.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  from  its  first  seri- 
ous suggestion,  she  with  a  gold  guinea  in  her  pocket, 
arid  two  one  pound  notes  of  the  Greenock  bank,  besides 
other  coins  and  valuables,  and  even  a  little  old  fashioned 
Highland  broach,  with  which  the  quondam  lover  of  her 
sister,  Allan  Cameron,  had  the  temerity  to  intrust  her, 
to  be  specially  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  great  lady 
when  she  should  see  her,  besides  a  hundred  other  charges 
and  remembrances  from  the  neighbours,  she  set  ofiT  one 
dewy  morning  in  summer,  carrymg  her  shoes  and  stock- 
ings in  her  hand,  to  make  her  way  to  London,  to  get  a 
sight  of  every  thing  great,  and  particularly  of  her  happy 
sister  Kate. 

Many  a  weary  mile  did  Flora  M*Leod  walk,  and  ride, 
and  sail,  through  unknown  places,  and  in  what  she  called 
foreign  parts ;  for  strange  things  and  people  met  her  eye, 
and  long  dull  regions  of  country  passed  tier  like  a  rapid 
vision,  as  she  was  wheeled  towards  the  ^reat  capital  and 
proper  centre  of  England.  Afler  travelhng  to  a  distance 
that  was  to  her  perfectly  amazing,  she  was  set  down  in 
London,  and  enquired  her  way,  in  the  best  English  she 
could  command,  into  one  of  those  long  brick  streets,  of 
dark  and  dull  gentility,  to  which  she  was  directed ;  and 
after  much  trouble  and  some  expense,  at  length  found 
the  door  of  her  sister's  house.  She  stood  awhile  con- 
sidering, on  tiie  steps  of  the  mansion,  and  felt  a  sort  of 
fear  of  lifting  the  big  iron  knocker  that  seemed  to  grin 
down  upon  her ;  for  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  knock- 
ing  At  great  folk's  doors,  and  almost  trembled  lest  some- 


body  fh>m  within  would  frown  ber  into  nothing,  evcm  by 
their  high  and  lofty  looks. 

And  yet  she  thought  the  house  was  not  so  dreadfiiOy 
grand  after  all ; — not  at  all  such  as  slie  had  immgined, 
lor  she  had  passed  bouses  much  bigger  and  grander  than 
this  great  gentleman's ;  it  was  not  even  the  largest  in 
its  own  street,  and  looked  dull  and  dingy,  and  shut  up 
with  blinds  and  rails,  having  a  sort  of  ifielancholy  ap- 
pearance. At  least  it  was  not  at  all  equal,  she  thoughtt 
to  many  of  the  white  stone  villas  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
that  sate  so  proudly  on  the  hill  face,  opposite  tbe  sea, 
near  her  father's  cottage,  with  their  doors  wide  open  to 
receive  the  summer  air  or  welcome  the  passing  traveller, 
and  their  windows  gleaming  in  the  evening  sun,  be&re 
it  dipped  behind  the  big  mountains  of  Argyleshire. 

It  was  strange  that  reflections  about  nomCt  sn^  A 
enhancing  of  its  value,  should  pass  through  her  mind  at 
the  very  door  where  lived  her  envied  sister  in  Loodoa  I 
but  she  must  not  linger,  but  see  what  was  inside.  ^ 
lifted  up  the  iron  knocker,  and  as  it  fell  the  verj  dang 
of  it,  and  its  echo  inside,  smote  upon  her  heart  with  m  sen- 
sation  of  strange  apprehension.  A  powdered  man  open- 
ed  it,  and  stared  at  her  with  an  inquisitive  impeninent 
look,  then  saucily  asked  what  she  wanted.  Flora  curte- 
sied  low  to  the  servant  fi*om  perfect  terror,  sayin|^  she 
wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Pounteney. 

'*And  what  can  you  want  with  Mrs.  VoanUsaj^ 
ytmng  woman,  I  should  like  to  know?**  said  tbe  fellow; 
for  Flora  neither  looked  like  a  mil]iner''8  woman,  nor 
any  other  sort  of  usefiil  person  likely  to  be  wantiad  bj  a 
lady. 

Flora  had  laid  various  pretty  plans  in  her  own  mind, 
about  taking  her  sister  by  surprise,  and  seeing  how  sbe 
would  look  at  her  before  she  spoke,  and  so  forth  i  at 
least  she  had  resolved  not  to  affront  her,  by  making  her- 
self known  as  her  sister  before  the  servants ;  but  Ibe  mam 
looked  at  her  with  such  suspicion,  and  spoke  so  insoleBt, 
that  she  absolutely  began  to  fear,  from  the  interrogatiOM 
of  this  fellow,  that  she  would  be  refused  admittance  to 
her  own  sister,  and  was  forced  to  explain  and  reveal  hcrsd^ 
before  the  outer  door  was  fully  opened  to  her.  At  lenglk 
she  was  conducted,  on  tip  toe,  along  a  passage,  and  tbei 
up  stairs,  until  she  was  placed  in  a  little  back  dreasiBg- 
room.  The  servant  then  went  into  the  d rawing. rooa, 
where  sat  two  ladies  at  opposite  sides  of  tbe  apartment, 
there  to  announce  Flora's  message. 

On  a  sofa,  near  the  window,  sat  a  neat  youthful  fitgure, 
elegantly  formed,  but  petite,  with  a  face  that  neeo  not 
be  described,  further  than  that  the  features  were  amai 
and  pretty,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  it  was  rich  in  tbe  name- 
less expression  of  simple  beauty.  Her  dress  cooM  not 
have  been  plainer,  to  be  of  silk  of  the  best  sort ;  bttt  tha 
languid  discontent,  if  not  melancholy,  with  which  tbe 
female,  yet  quite  in  youth,  gazed  towards  tbe  wmAwr, 
or  bent  over  a  little  silk  netting  with  which  she  cardeasly 
employed  herself,  seemed  to  any  observer  strange  9X 
unnatural  at  her  time  of  life.  At  a  table  near  ute  fiie 
was  seated  a  woman,  almost  the  pcr^t  contrast  to  this 
interesting  figure,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pounteney'ii 
eldest  sister,  a  hard-faced,  business-like  person,  who,  wH^ 
pen  and  ink  before  her,  seemed  busy  among  a  pared  ci 
household  accounts,  and  the  characteristic  acoompaai- 
ment  of  a  bunch  of  keys  occasionally  rattling  at  her 
elbow. 

The  servant  approached,  as  if  fearful  of  beSn|r  notioed 
by  "  the  old  man,"  as  be  was  accustomed  to  call  Mia 
Pounteney,  and  in  a  half  whisper,  intimated  to  Ibe  filtie 
figure  that  a  female  wanted  to  see  ber. 

**  Eh  !  what ! — what  is  it  you  say,  John  ?**  cried  the 
lady  among  the  papers,  noticing  this  mancenvie  a£  flie 
servant. 

^Nothing,  Madam;  it  is  a  person  that  winti  my 
Udy." 

"  Your  lady,  sirrah  !  it  must  be  me ! — Eh  ?  what  f 

**  No  madam ;  she  wants  to  see  Mrs.  Pounteney  pax- 
ticuUrly." 

**  Ah,  John,"  said  the  little  lady  on  tbe  so& ;  **  just  re. 
fer  her  to  Miss  Pounteney.    There  is  nobody  can  waat 


me. 


** Wants  to  see  Mrs.  Pounteney  particularly!**  Re- 
sumed the  sister-in-law  :  *^  how  dare  you  bring  in  mtth  a 
message,  sirrah  7  Mrs.  Pounteney  particular  ly,  indeed ! 
who  is  she,  sirrah !  Who  comes  here  with  such  a  mes- 
sage while  I  am  in  the  house  7" 

**  You  must  be  mistaken,  John,"  taid  the  fitOs  la^ 
sighing,  who  was  once  the  lively  Kate  BTLtud  of  thi 
fishing  cottage  in  Scotland ;  **  just  let  Miss  PoaMCBey 
speak  to  her.    Ton  need  not  oome  to  me.** 

**  No,  madam,"  said  the  servant,  addressing  Ifiat  Tarn- 
teney,  the  natural  pertness  of  his  sitdation  now  t^tittdDg 
to  overcome  his  dread  of  the  ould  one  !    **  Thift  jNioag 
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person  wants  to  sec  my  mistress  directly,  and  I  have  put 
her  into  her  dressing  room  :  pray  ma*am,  go,**  be  addedi 
respectfully,  to  the  listless  Kate. 

•*  Do  you  come  here  to  give  your  orders,  sirrah  ?"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Pountcncy,  rising  like  a  fury,  and  kicking 
the  foot-stool  half  way  across  the  room,  ^  and  to  put 
strange  people  of  your  own  aocord  into  any  dressing, 
room  in  thifi  house !  and  to  talk  of  your  mistress^  and 
wanting  to  speak  to  her  directly,  and  privately,  while  1 
am  here !  I  wonder  what  sister  Becky  would  say,  or  Mr. 
Pounlonoy,  if  he  were  at  home  ?** 

Tlie  '*  ould  one*s**  wrath  being  now  aroused,  she  next 
diverged  into  a  tirade  of  abuse  of  John,  for  various  crimes 
and  inisdcmeanonrs,  with  which  her  examination  of  the 
documents  before  her  furnisited  matter  of  accusation 
agaiost  him,  on  household  matters,  and  into  which  she 
contrived  to  include  the  trembling  little  victim  on  the 
sofa.  WJiilo  she  was  at  tiio  height  of  this,  her  sister 
Becky  entered  the  room ;  and  as  uspal,  helped  up  the 
brawl,  or  rather  added  fuel  to  the  an?ry  storm  with  which 
she  raged  against  the  man ;  who  listened  witli  the  true 
sneer  of  a  lackey,  made  insolent  by  unlady-like  abuse ; 
and  also  against  the  unoffending  and  melancholy  Kate, 
who  bore  it  all  with  a  look  of  hopeless  resignation. 

John,  however,  coxcomb  as  he  sometimes  was,  had  too 
much  natural  gallantry  not  to  feel  itrongly  on  the  part 
of  his  oppressed  mistress;  and  too  much  common  sense 
not  to  see  Uio  misery  of  a  house  divided  against  itself; 
besides  he  hated  his  two  real  mistresses  as  much  as  be 
loved  the  interesting  stranger,  who  ought  to  have  been 
euch.  Without  taking  notice,  therefbte,''of  all  the  accu> 
saiions  and  abuse  Ihrown  upon  him,  he  stepped  up  again 
to  t!ie  little  figure  on  the  sofa,  and  begged  of  her  to  eee 
the  young  person  who  waited  for  her. 

"  I'll  have  no  whispering  here  I**  exclaimed  Miss  Poun- 
tcncy,  coming  forward  in  wrath, — ^**  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  Kate  7 — who  is  this  person  in  your  dressing 
room — I  imiU  upon  knowing;  I  shall  let  my  brother 
know  all  about  this  secrecy  !" 

"  Who  is  it,  John  7  Do  just  bring  her  here,  and  put  an 
end  to  this !"  said  Kate  imploringly,  to  the  man. 

*^  Madam,*'  said  John  at  last  to  his  trembling  mistress, 
— **  it  is  your  sister  !'* 

*•  Who,  John  ?**  cried  Kate,  starting  to  her  feet,  "  my 
sister  Plora,  my  own  sister,  from  Clyde  side!  speak, 
John,  are  you  sure  7*' 

"  Yes,  Madam,  your  sister  from  Scotland.*' 
"  Oh,  where  is  she,  where  is  slie  7  let  me  go.** 
**  No  no^  you  must  be  mistaken,  John  ;"  said  the  lady 
with  the  keys,  stepping  forward  to  interrupt  the  anxious 
Kate  ;  "  John,  this  is  all  a  mbtake,*'  she  added,  smoothly ; 
*•  Mrs.  Pounteney  has  no  sister  I  John  you  may  leave  the 
room:"  and  she  gave  a  determined  look  to  the  other 
Ulster,  who  stood  astonished. 

The  moment  tlie  servant  left  tlic  room.  Miss  Pounteney 
came  forward,  and  st«>od  in  renewed  rage  over  the  fragile 
melancholy  Kate,  and  burst  out  with  **  What  is  this,  Kate? 
Is  it  really  possible,  aflcr  what  you  know  of  my  mind,  and 
all  our  mmds,  tiiat  you  have  dared  to  bring  your  poor 
relations  into  my  brother's  house  7  That  it  is  not  enough 
tkat  we  are  to  have  the  disgrace  of  your  mean  connec- 
tions, but  we  arc  to  have  your  sisters  and  brothers  to  no 
end  coming  into  the  very  house,  and  sending  up  their 
lieggarly  names  and  designations  by  tlie  very  servants  I 
Kate,  I  must  not  permit  this.  I  wUi  not«  I  shall  not:*' 
and  she  stamped  with  rage. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Pounteney,**  said  Kate,  with  clasped  hands, 
•'  Will  you  not  let  me  go  and  see  my  sister  7  Will  you 
just  let  mo  go  and  weep  on  tlic  neck  of  my  poor  Flora  ? 
I  will  go  to  a  private  place,  I  will  go  to  imotiier  house  if 
vou  please  ;  I  will  do  any  thing  when  I  return  to  you,  if 
J  ever  return,  for  I  care  not  if  I  never  come  into  this 
unhappy  house  more  !**  and,  uttering  tliis,  almost  witli  a 
shriek,  she  burst  past  the  two  women,  and  ran  through 
the  rooms  to  seek  her  sister. 

Meantime  Flora  had  sat  so  long  waiting,  without  see- 
ing her  sister^thnt  she  began  to  feel  intense  anxiety;  and, 
fancying  her  little  Kate  wished  to  forget  her,  because  she 
wofl  poor,  and  worked  herself  up  into  a  resolution  of  as- 
sumed coldness,  when  she  beard  a  hurried  step,  and  the 
door  was  instantly  opened.  Kate  paused  for  a  moment 
afler  her  entrance,  and  stood  gazing  upon  tlic  companion 
of  her  youth,  with  a  look  of  such  passionate  joy,  that 
Flora's  intended  coldness  was  entirely  subdued ;  and  the 
tvtro  sistecs  rushed  into  each  other*8  arms  in  all  tlio  ec- 
stacT  of  sisterly  love. 

."  Oh,  Flora,  iriora  I  my  dear  happy  Flora  !'*  cried  Kate, 
•when  she  could  get  words,  after  the  first  burst  of  weep- 
ing ;  **  bavo  ycu  really  qomc  all  the  way  to  Tx>ndon  to  see 
mc  7  poor  m(t!"  and  her  tears  and  sobs  were  again  like 
to  clioke  her- 


**Kato,  my  dear  little  Kate;**  said  Flora,  "this  is  not 
the  way  I  expected  to  find  you.  Do  not  greet  so  dread- 
fully ;  surely  you  are  not  happy,  Kate  !** 

^  But  you  arc  happy.  Flora  ;**  said  Kate,  weeping ;  *^  and 
how  is  my  ^Qod  highland  father,  and  mother,  and  my 
brother  Daniel  7  Ah !  1  tiiink.  Flora,  your  clothes  have 
the  very  smell  of  the  sea-shore,  and  of  the  bark  of  the 
nets,  and  of  the  heather  hills  of  Argyleshire.  Alas !  the 
happy  days  you  remind  me  of.  Flora.** 

"And  so,  Kate,  you  are  not  so  very  happy^  afler  all,** 
said  Flora,  looking  incredulously  in  her  &ce,  "■  and  you 
are  so  thin,  and  pale,  and  your  eyes  are  so  red :  and  yet 
you  have  socli  a  grand  house,  Kate !  Tell  me  if  you  are 
really  not  happy  7" 

**  1  have  no  house.  Flora  ;**  said  Kate,  afler  a  little, 
"  nor,  I  may  say,  no  husband.  They  are  both  completely 
ruled  by  his  two  vixen  sisters,  who  kept  house  for  him 
before  he  married  me,  and  still  have  the  entire  ascendancy 
over  him.  My  husband,  too,  is  not  naturally  good  tem- 
pered :  yet  he  once  loved  me,  and  I  might  enjoy  some 
little  happiness  in  this  new  life,  if  he  had  the  reeling  or 
the  spirit  to  treat  mo  as  his  wife,  and  free  himself  and 
the  house  from  the  dominion  of  his  sisters,  especially  the 
eldest.  But  I  believe  he  is  rather  disappointed  in  his  am- 
bitious career,  and  in  the  hopes  he  entertained  of  matches 
for  his  sisters,  and  is  somewhat  sour  and  unhappy ;  and 
i  have  to  bear  it  all,  for  be  is  afraid  of  these  women ;  and 
I,  the  youngest  in  the  family,  and  the  only  one  who  has 
a  chance  of  being  good  tempered,  am,  on  account  of  my 
low  origin,  forced  to  bear  the  spleen  of  all  in  this  un- 
happy house.** 

"  But,  Kate,  surely  your  husband  would  not  behave  so 
bad  as  to  cast  up  to  you  that  your  father  was  a  fisherman, 
when  he  took  you  from  the  bonnie  himself,  and  when  he 
thought  himself  once  so  happy  to  get  you?" 

**Alas !  he  does  indeed ! — too  oHen — too  often ;  when  he 
is  crossed  abroad,  and  when  his  sisters  set  him  on ;  and 
that  is  very  mean  of  him ;  and  it  so  humbles  me.  Flora, 
when  I  am  sitting  at  his  table,  that  I  cannot  lifl  my 
head ;  and  I  am  so  sad,  and  so  heart-broken  among  them 
aU!** 

**  Bless  me !  and  can  people  be  really  so  miserable," 
said  Flora,  simply,  "  who  have  plenty  of'^money,  and  silk 
dresses  to  wear  every  day  they  rise  7" 

**  it  is  little  you  know,  my  happy  Flora,  of  artificial  life 
liere  in  London,"  said  Kate,  mournfiilly.  "As  for  dress, 
I  cannot  even  order  one  but  as  my  sister-in-law  chooses; 
and  as  for  happiness,  I  have  left  it  behind  me  on  the 
beautiful   banks  of  the  Clyde.    O  that  I  were  there 


!•» 


again 

"  Poor  little  Kate  !"  said  Flora,  wistfully  looking  again 
in  her  sister^s  face ;  "  and  is  that  the  end  of  all  your  grand 
marriage,  that  has  set  a'  the  lasses  crazy,  from  the  Fairly 
Roads  to  Gourock  Point.  I  think  I'll  gang  back  and 
marry  Bryce  Cameron  afler  a'.' 

"  Is  Allan  Cameron  married  yet  7"  said  Kate*  sadly. 
"  When  did  you  see  blithe  and  bonnie  Allan  Camcron7 — 
Alas  I  the  dayl" 

"  He  gave  me  this  brooch  to  return  to  you,  Kate,"  said 
Flora,  taking  the  brooch  out  of  her  bosom.  "  I  wish  he 
had  na'  gien  it  to  mc  for  you,  for  you're  vex'd  enough 
already." 

"Ah  !  well  you  may  say  I  am  vex'd  enough,"  said  she, 
weeping  and  contemplating  the  brooch.  "Tell  Allan 
Cameron,  that  I  am  sensible  I  did  not  use  him  well — ^that 
my  vain  heart  was  lifled  up ;  but  I  have  sufiTered  for  it — 
many  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  I  have  lain  in  my  bed, 
and  thought  of  the  delightful  days  I  spent  near  my  fa- 
ther*s  happy  cottage  in  Scotland,  and  about  you,  and 
about  Allan.  Alas !  just  tell  him  not  to  think  more  of 
me ;  for  I  am  a  sad  and  sorry  married  woman,  out  of  my 
sphere,  and  afraid  to  speak  to  my  own  people,  panting  my 
heart  out  and  dying  by  inches,  like  the  pretty  silver  fish 
that  floundered  on  tlie  hard  stones  afler  my  father  had 
taken  them  out  of  tlieir  own  clear  water.'* 

"  God  help  you,  Kate!"  said  Flora,  rising;  "you  will 
break  my  heart  with  grief  about  you.  Let  me  out  of 
this  miserable  house !  Let  me  leave  you  and  all  your 
grandeur,  since  I  cannot  help  you;  and  I  will  pray  for 
you,  my  poor  Kate,  every  night  at  my  bed-side,  when  I 
get  bacK  to  tlie  bomiy  shore  of  Argyleshire." 

Sad  was  the  parting  of  the  two  weeping  sisters,  and 
many  a  kiss  of  fraternal  affection  embittered,  yet  sweet- 
ened, the  hour ;  and  anxious  was  Flora  M*Leod  to  turn 
her  back  upon  the  great  city  of  London,  and  to  journey 
northwards  to  her  own  home  in  Scotland. 

It  was  a  little  before  sun-down,  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
shortly  nflcr  this,  that  a  buzz  of  steam,  let  off  at  the  Mid 
Quay  of  Greenock,  indicated  tliat  a  stcam-boat  had  come 
in ;  and  it  proved  to  be  from  the  fair  sea-port  of  Liverpool, 
having  on  board  Flora  M'Lcod,  just  down  from  London 


The  boat,  as  it  passed,  had  been  watehod  by  the  eottagers 
where  she  lived  up  the  Firth ;  and  several  of  them«  their 
day's  work  being  over,  set  out  towards  the  eleug h  to  seo 
if  there  was-any  chance  of  meeting  Flora. 

Many  were  the  congratulations,  and  more  the  en« 
quiries,  when  they  met  Flora,  lumbering  homewards  with 
her  bundle  and  her  umbrella,  weary,  and  looking  anxious- 
ly out  for  her  own  sweet  cottage  by  Clyde  «de.  "  Abi 
Flora !  is  this  you !"  cried  the  whole  at  once ;  **  and  are 
you  really  here  again — and  how  is  your  sistort  uad  all 
the  other  great  people  in  LondoQ  7  and,  iiideed»  it  is  veiy 
good  of  you  not  to  look  the  least  proud,  after  coMMDg' 
nrom  such  a  grand  place  !** 

With  such  congratulations  was  Fkira  welcomed  tcun 
among  the  light-hearted  fisher  people  in  the  west  of  Scot* 
land.  But  it  was  observed,  that  l^r  tone  was  now  ^uitft 
altered,  and  ber  own  humble  contentment  had  completely 
returned.  In  short,  to  bring  our  story  to  a  dose,  she  was 
shortly  afler  married  to  firyoe  Ouneren,  and  vaxious 
other  marriages  soon  followed ;  lor  sho  gave  such  ao  ac- 
count of  what  she  had  seen  with  lier  eyes,  that  a  com- 
plete revolution  took  place  in  the  sentiraeotoof  the  whole 
young  people  of  the  neighbourhood 

It  was  observed,  in  tM  hamlet,  that  the  unhappy  Mrs. 
Pounteney  was  never  named,  af|er  this,  by  any  but  with 
a  mclanclioly  shake  of  the  head;  the  ambition  of  thegirls 
to  get  gentlemen  seemed  quite  extinguished;  and  flora, 
in  time,  began  to  nurse  children  ef  her  own  in  bomUe 
and  pious  contentment 

She  received  many  letters  after  this  from  London,  over 
which  she  oflcn  wept  to  herself,  while  she  prayed  in  pri- 
vate that  poor  Mrs.  Pounteney  might  yet  experience 
happier  days;  but  she  was  never  heard  to  utter  ooe 
vaunting  word  more  concerning  "my  sbter  Kate.** 

THE  END. 


mOM  A  RECENT  LONDON  JOUKNAL. 

HANNAH  MOR£. 

This  celebrated  writer,  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  in 
an  age  adorned  by  so  much  of  female  genius,  died  lately 
at  CTiflon,  in  her  eighty -eighth  year.  From  the  humble 
station  of  the  daughter  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  near 
Bristol,  she  raised  herself,  by  ber  talents  and  virtues,  to 
high  literary  distinction  and  universal  respect.  Havine 
early  in  life  attracted  friends,  she  was,  principally  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stonbouse  of  Bristol,  enabled  to  set 
up  a  school  in  conjunction  with  her  sisters,  which  soon 
obtained  great  reputation.  An  acquaintance  with  Gar- 
rick  led  her  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  her  pieces  were 
very  successful;  but,  on  taking  a  religious  turn,  she 
abaOidoned  tiiis  pursuit,  and  expressed  an  opiniou  that  the 
drama  and  its  performances  Were  not  in  unison  witli  true 
piety  and  Christianity.  Having  realised  a  competency, 
she  retired  to  Mendip,  and  earnestly  devot^  herself  to 
the  propagation  of  moral  and  religious  principles,  not 
only  among  the  colliers  and  lower  orders  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, but  throughout  the  country,  by  her  tracts  and 
otlier  publications.  CcBlebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  pub- 
lished  in  1809,  was  a  novel  of  much  originality,  and  led 
to  a  multitude  of  imitations:  it  ran  through  ten  editions 
in  twelve  months.  Mrs.  More  had  the  honour  of  being 
consulted  on  the  education  of  tlic  Princess  Charlotte ;  and 
on  that  occasion  printed  (1805)  Hints  towards  Arming 
the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Her 
works,  but  by  no  means  including  tlie  whole,  have  ap- 
peared in  eight  volumes,  and  display  a  mind  of  extraor^- 
nary  fertility  and  power.* 

Mrs.  More  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  an  intimacy  wiUi 
Dr.  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Bishop  Porteus,  Beattie,  and 
man^  other  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that  day ; 
and  in  later  times  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  either  per- 
sonally or  through  confidential  correspondence,  she  was, 
even  in  retirement,  almost  equally  well  acquainted  with 
tlic  most  distinguished  men  of  tlic  present  lime.  To  the 
very  end  of  her  life  (broken  as  it  was  by  pain  and  suflTer- 
ing,)  her  manners  were  amiable,  instructive,  affectionate, 
tnd  endearing — without  austerity  or  pretension  to  supe- 
rior godliness:  for  she  was  good  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — benevolent,  just,  and  pious;  strict  in  the  discharge 
of  her  own  duties,  and  liberal  in  her  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  others.  Her  biography  is,  we  obecfve,  aheady 
announced.  Her  example  cannot  be  too  soon  set  in  its 
proper  light  before  the  world. 

'    ■    '   ' — ' —   "''■■"  '    ■ " . 

♦  The  following  are  amo^g  the  works  of  Mrs.  Mom, 
but  little  known  in  the  United  States : 

The  Inflexible  (>ptive,  a  tragedy.  Ode  to  Dragon, 
Mr.  Gartick*s  house-dog,  originally  published  in  quarto. 
Percy,  a  tragedy.  Fatal  FafceJ^od,  a  tragedy.  Florio,  a 
tale;  and  the  Bas  Blue,  two  poems. 
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Cot  your  coat  aecordiDg*  to  your  cloth,  is  an  old 
maxim  and  a  wiab  one :  and  if  people  will  only  square 
their  ideas  aooordinr  to  their  circumstances,  how  much 
happier  might  we  all  be  !  If  we  only  would  oome  do^T*! 
a  peg  or  two  in  our  notions,  in  accordanoo  with  our 
waning  lortones,  happiness  would  be  always  within  our 
ireach.  It  is  not  what  we  have,  or  what  we  have  not, 
which  adds  or  substracts  from  our  (elidty.  It  is  the 
loBgtng  for  more  than  we  have,  the  envying  of  those  who 
possess  that  more,  and  the  wish  to  appear  in  the  world 
of  more  consequence  than  we  reallr  are,  which  destroy 
our  peace  of  mind,  and  eventually  lead  to  ruin. 

I  never  witnessed  a  man  submitting  to  circumstances 
with  ^ood  humour  and  sfood  sense,  so  remarkably  as  in 
my  fnend  Alexander  Willeinott  When  I  first  met  him, 
since  our  school  days,  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  war :  he 
bad  been  a  large  contractor  with  government  for  army 
clothing  and  aconutrements,  and  was  said  to  have  real- 
ised an  immense  fortune,  although  his  accounts  were 
not  yet  settled.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that  they  were  so 
vast  that  it  would  employ  the  time  of  six  clerks,  for 
two  years,  to  examine  them,  previous  to  the  balance 
sheet  being  struck.  As  I  observed,  he  had  been  at  school 
with  me,  and,  on  my  return  fVom  the  East  Indies,  I  call, 
od  upon  him  to  renew  our  old  acquaintance,  and  con. 
gratulatc  him  upon  his  success. 

**  My  dear  Reynolds,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  You 
m);9t  come  down  to  Bekm  Castle  ;  Mrs.  Willemott  will 
leceive  you  with  pleasure,  Pm  sure.  Yon  shall  see  my 
two  girls." 

I  consented.  The  chaise  stopped  at  a  splendid  man. 
sion,  and  I  was  ushered  in  by  a  crowd  of^  liveried  ser. 
vants.  Every  thing  was  on  the  most  sumptuous  and 
magnificent  scale.  Having  paid  my  respects  to  the  lady 
of  the  house,  I  retired  4o  dress,  as  dinner  was  nearly 
ready,  it  being  then  half.post  seven  o'clock,  it  was 
eight  before  we  sat  down.  To  an  observation  that  I 
made,  expressing  a  hope  that  I  had  not  occasioned  the 
dinner  to  bo  put  off,  Willemott  replied,  ^  On  the  con- 
trary, my  dear  Reynolds,  we  never  sit  dovm  until  about 
this  hour.  Hew  people  can  dine  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  I 
cannot  conceive.    I  could  not  touch  a  mouthful." 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  and  I  paid  it  the  encomiums 
which  were  its  due. 

**  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  fellow — my  cook  is  an 
inriitte  extraordinaire — a  regular  Cordon  Bleu.  You 
n^ay  cat  any  thJDg  without  fear  of  indigestion.  How 
people  can  live  upon  the  English  cookery  of  the  present 
day,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  seldom  dine  out,  for  fear  of 
being  poisoned.  Depend  upon  it,  a  good  cook  langthens 
your  days,  and  no  price  is  too  great  to  insure  one." 

When  the  ladies  retired,  l>eing  alone,  we  entered  into 
friendly  conversation,  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  his 
daughters,  who  certainly  wore  very  handsome  and  ele- 
gant girls. 

^  Very  true ;  they  are  more  than  passable,"  replied  he. 
**  We  have  had  many  offers,  but  upt  such  as  come  up  to 
my  expectations.  Baronets  are  cheap  now4i.days,  and 
Irish  lords  are  notliings ;  I  hope  to  settle  them  comfort- 
ably.  Wo  shall  see.  Try  this  claret ;  you  will  find  it 
excellent,  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it  How 
people  can  drink  port,  I  cannot  imagine." 

The  next  morning  he  proposed  that  I  should  rattle 
round  the  park  with  him.  I  acceded,  and  we  set  off  in 
a  haadsome  open  carriage,  with  four  greys,  ridden  by 
postilions  at  a  rapid  pace.  As  we  were  whirling  along, 
he  observed,  "  In  town  we  must,  of  course,  drive  but 
a  pair,  but  in  the  country  I  never  go  out  without  four 
horses.  There  is  a  spring  in  four  horses  which  is  db- 
ligh^I ;  it  makes  your  spirits  elastic,  and  you  feel  that 
the  poor  animals  arc  not  at  hard  labour.  Rather  tliao 
not  drive  four,  I  would  prefer  to  stay  at  home." 

Our  ride  was  very  pleasant,  and,  in  such  amusements 
passed  away  one  of  the  most  pleasant  weeks  that  I  ever 
remembered.  Willemott  was  not  the  least  altered — he 
was  as  friendly,  as  sincere,  as  open  hearted,  as  when  a 
boy  at  school.  I  lefl  him,  pleased  with  his  prosperity, 
and  acknowledging  that  he  wus  well  deserving  of  it,  al- 
though his  ideas  had  assumed  suchT  a  scale  of  magnifi- 


sent  about  four  years.  On  my  return,  I  enquired  af^er 
my  friend  Willemott,  and  was  told  that  his  circum- 
stances and  cxpectatiofls  had  been  greatly  altered.  From 
many  causes,  such  as  a  change  in  the  government,  a  dc- 
inand  for  economy,  and  the  wording  of  his  contracb* 
having  been  differently  rendered  from  what  Willemott 
had  supposed  their  meanioff  to  be,  lar^^c  items  had  been 
struck  out  of  his  balance  Meet,  and,  instead  of  being  a 
millionaire,  he  was  now  a  gentleman  with  a  handsome 
property.  Bi'lem  Castle  had  been  sold,  and  he  now 
lived  at  Richmond,  as  hor<pilabIe  as  over,  and  wa8  con. 
8i«iered  a  greai  addition  to  the  neighbourhood.  I  took 
tlio  earliest  opportunity  of  going  down  to  see  him. 

**  O,  my  dear  Reynolds,  this  is  roaUy  kind  of  you  to 
como  without  invii^ition.  Your  room  is  ready,  and  bed 
well  aired,  for  it  watf  slept  in  three  nights  ago.  Come 
— Mrs.  Wiilemutt  will  be  delighted  to  toe  you,." 

1  found  (he  girls  stiU  unmarried,  but  they  were  yet 
young.  The  whole  family  appeared  as  contented,  and 
happy,  and  as  friendly,  as  before.  We  sat  down  to 
dinner  at  six  o^clock ;  the  footman  and  the  coachman 
attended.  The  dinner  was  good,  but  not  by  the  article 
extraordinaire.    I  praised  every  thing. 

^  Yes,**  replied  he,  ^  she  is  a  very  good  cook  ;  she 
unites  Jhe  solidity  of  the  English   with  the  dnlicacy 


of  the  French  fare ;  and,  altogether  I  think  It  a  decided  ^\  wont  to  Scotland,  and  remained  about  a  •jv^r,    Oa 


cence. 


I  went  to  India  whcVmy  leave  expired,  and  was  ab. 


improvement.  Jane  is  quite  a  treasure."  Af\er  dinner, 
he  observed,  ^  Of  course  you  know  1  have  sold  Belem 
Castle,  and  reduced  my  establishment.  Government 
have  not  treated  me  fairly,  but  I  am  at  the  mercy  of 
commissioners,  and  a  body  of  men  will,  do  that,  which, 
as  individuals,  they  would  be  ashamed  of.  The  fact  is, 
the  odium  is  borne  by  no  one  in  particular,  and  it  u 
only  thb  sense  of  shame  which  keeps  us  honest,  Vm 
afraid.  However,  here  you  see  mo,  with  a  comfortable 
fortune,  and  always  happy  to  see  my  friends,  especially 
my  old  schoolfellow.  Will  yo«  take  port  or  claret ;  the 
port  is  very  fine,  and  so  is  the  claret.  By  the  by,  do 
you  know — Fil  let  you  into  a  family  secret ;  Louisa  is 
to  be  married  to  a  Colonel  Wilier — an  excefleni  match. 
It  has  made  us  all  happy." 

'J'ho  next  day  we  drove  out,  not  4n  an  open  carriage 
as  before,  but  in  a  chariot,  and  with  a  pair  of  hor§e§, 

**  These  are  handMme  horses,"  observed  I. 

**  Yes,"  replied  he,  ••  I  am  fond  of  good  horses ;  and, 
as  I  only  keep  a  pair,  I  have  the  best.  There  is  a  oer. 
tain  degree  of  pretension  in /our  hornet  1  do  not  much 
like  :  it  appears  as  if  yoii  wished  to  overtop  your  neigh* 
hours." 

I  spent  a  few  v^ry  pleasant  days,  and  then  quitted 
iiis  hospitable  roof.  A  severe  cold,  caught  that  winter, 
induced  me  to  take  the  advice  of  Uie  physicians, 
and  proceed  to  the  south  of  France,  where  I  remained 
two  years.  On  my  return,  I  was  informed  that  Wille. 
mott  had  speculated,  and  had  been  unlucky  on  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  that  he  had  lefl  Richmond,  and  was 
now  living  at  Clapham.  The  next  day  I  met  him  near 
the  Exchange. 

**  Reynolds, -I  am  happy  to  see  yon.  Thompson  told 
me  that  you  had  come  back.  If  not  better  engaged, 
come  down  to  see  mo;  I  will  drive  you  down  at  four 
o*ck>ck,  if  that  will  suit." 

It  suited  me  very  well,  and,  at  four  o*clock  I  met 
him,  according  to  appointment,  at  a  livery  stable*  over 
the  Iron  Bridge.  Hid  vehicle  was  ordered  out ;  it  was 
a  phaeton,  drawn  by  two  long-tailed  ponies — altogether 
\  very  neat  concern.     We  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 

^*  They  step  out  well,  don*t  they  7  We  shall  be  down 
in  plenty  of  time  to  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  by  five 
o'clock,  which  is  our  dinner-time.  Late  dinners  don*t 
agree  with  me — they  produce  indigestion.  Of  course, 
you  know  that  Louisa  has  a  littln  boy.^ 

I  did  not;  but  congratulated  him. 

**  Yes ;  and  has  now  gone  out  to  India  with  her  hus- 
band. Mnry  is  also  engaged  to  be  married — a  very 
good  match-~a  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  law.  He  has  been 
called  lo  the  bar  this  year,  and  promises  well.  They 
will  be  a  little  pinched  at  first,  but  we  must  see  what 
we  can  do  for  them." 

We  stopped  at  a  neat  row  of  houses,  I  forget  the 
name,  and,  as  we  drove  up,  the  servant,  the  only  man. 
servant,  came  out,  and  took  the  ponies  round  to  the 
stable,  while  the  maid  received  m^  luggage,  and  one  or 
two  paper  bags,  containing  a  few  extras  for  tho  occasion. 
I  was  met  with  the  same  warmth  as  usual  by  Mrs.  Wil. 
lemott.  The  house  was  small,  but  very  neat;  the  rem- 
nantd  of  former  grandeur  appeared  here  and  there,  in 
one  or  two  little  articles,  favourites  of  the  lady.  We 
sat  down  ai  five  o*clook  to  ^ plain  dinner,  and  were  at- 


tended by  the  footman,  who  had  robbed  down  tho  ponies 
and  pulled  on  his  livery. 

^  A  good  plain  cook' is  the  best  thing,  afler  all,"  ob. 
served  Willemott.  "  Your  fine  cooks  won't  condescend 
to  roast  and  boil.  Will  you  take  some  of  this  sirbin  7 
(he  under-cut  is  excellent.  My  dear,  give  Mr.  ReynoUs 
some  Yorkshire  padding." 

When  we  were  left  alime  afler  dinner,  Willaaotttold 
me,  ytfj  unconcernedly,  of  his  losses. 

^  It  Was  my  own  fault,"  said  he  ;  **  I  wiabed  to  naks 
up  a  little  sum  fur  the  girls,  and  risking  what  tbej 
would  have  had,  I  left  them  almost  pennyleaa. '  Uo«. 
ever,  we  can  always  command  a  bottle  of  port  and- a 
heor.steak,  and  what  more  in  this  world  can  you  bare^ 
Will  you  take  port  or  white  7  I  have  do  claret  to  ofier 
you." 

We  finished  our  port,  but  I  could  perc^ve  do  difller. 
ence  in  Willemott.  He  was  just  as  happy^^  as  cheer- 
ful asever.  Ho  drove  me  to  town  the  next  day.  Doriof 
our  drive,  he  ob^rved,  **  (  like  ponies,  they  are  solittk 
imuble ;  and  I  prefer  them  to  driving  one  horse  in  this 
vehicle,  as  I  can  put  my  wife  and  daughter  into  it.  li*8 
selfish  to  keep  a  carnage  for  yonmelt  alone ;  and  ooe 
horse  in  a  four. whoe fed  double  chaiso  appears  hke  as 
imposition  upon  tlie  poor  animal." 


my  return,  I  found  that  my  friend  Willemott  bad  agaia 
shifted  his  quarters.  He  was  at  Brighton ;  and  having 
nothipg  better  to  do,  I  put  myself  in  tlie  ^*  Times,**  mad 
arrived  at  the  Bedford  hoteL  It  was  not  until  aftsr 
some  enquiry^  that  I  Could  find  out  his  addree«.  At  last 
I  obtained  it,  in  a  respectable  but  not  la«biooable  part 
of  this  overgrown  town.  Willemott  roceived  warn  just 
as  liefore. 

**  I  have  no  spare  bed  to  off«;r  you,  bat  yoo  most 
breakfast  and  dine  with  us  every  day.  Our  iioose  ii 
small,  but  it*s  very  oomfbrtabl^,  and  Brighton  is  a  vary 
convenient  place.  You  know  Mary  is  married,  A  gaaa 
place  in  the  courts  was  for  sale,  and  my  wife  aod  I 
agreed  to  purdiase  it  for  Rivers.  It  has  redaoed  as  a 
little,  but  thoy  are  very  comfortable.  I  Kavo  retired 
from  business  altogether  ;  in  fact,  as  my  dangbtors  are 
both  married,  and  wc  have  enough  to  live  upon,  what 
can  we  wish  for  more?  Brigliton  is  very  gay  nod  aU 
ways  healthy  «  and,  as  for  carriage  and  boraesi,  ihcy  art 
of  no  use  here — ^tliere  are  Jliet  at  ovary  ooroor  of  tbt 
Htreets." 

I  accepted  his  invitation  to  dinner.  A  pork>ar-Baaid 
waited,  but  every  thing,  although  very  plain,  was  daas 
and  comfortable. 

^  1  have  still  a  bottle  of  wine  for  a  friend,  Uej. 
no!ds,*^  said  Willemott,  aAer  dinner,  ^*  but,  lor  my  part, 
I  preftr  whiskeyUoddy.  It  agrees  with  me  better. 
Here's  to  the  health  of  my  two  girb,  God  bleea  tbaa, 
and  success  to  them  in  life  !" 

«*  My  dear  WillcmotV*  said  I,  *«  I  Uke  tho  liberty  sf 
an  old  friend,  but  i  am  so  astonished  at  yoar  philoiopky. 
that  I  cannot  help  it.  When  I  call  to  mind  B(»lem  Cu- 
tie,  your  large  ostablishroent,  your  luxnrios,  your  Frewtk 
cook,  and  your  stud  of  cattle,  I  wonder  at  yoor  cmrtsnt- 
ed  state  of  mind  under  such  a  oliaiige  of  ctroiA- 
stances." 

**  I  almost  wonder  myself,  my  doar  feUov,**  repM 
he.  **  I  never  could  have  believed,  ct  that  time,  that  I 
could  live  ha^pilv  under  such  a  change  of  cireomstaneei; 
but  the  fact  is,  that,  although  I  have  boon  a  comracf«r, 
I  have  a  good  conscience ;  then,  my  wife  is  «n  eLxeelbflt 
woman,  and  provided  she  sees  me  and  ber  daughter* 
happy,  thinks  nothing  about  herself;  and,  fbrUier,  1 
have  made  it  a  role,  as  I  have  been  going  down  biil,  t» 
find  reasons  why  I  should  be  thank  nil,  and  not  diaooa- 
tented.  Depend  upon  it,  Reynolds,  it  ia  not  a  k»ss  ^ 
fortune  which  will  affect  your  happineoa,  as  long  as  yoa 
have  peace  and  love  at  home." 

I  took  my  leave  of  Willemott  and  his  wif^  with  i«- 
spect  as  well  as  regard  ;  convinced  that  there  was  m 
pretended  indiflf^renco  to  worldly  advantages,  that  it  wai 
not,  that  the  grapes  were  sour,  but  that  be  bad  learns^ 
tlie  whole  art  of  happiness,  by  being  contented  vi^ 
what  lie  had,  and  by  *^  oottang  his  coat  according  tohii 
cloth." 
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